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forfend 


1897 


forgetfulness 


fend',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Forefend.] 
r-fere,  v.  t.  [Forfear.] 
jr-f  ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fobfere,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Thoroughly  frightened;  in  great 
ollarm. 

v  „ 

3-  for -f  ex,  s.  [Lat.]  A  pair  of  scissors. 

for’-fi-cate,  a.  [Lat.  forfex  (genit.  for  fids) = a 
pair  of  shears.] 

Zobl. :  Cleft  like  open  scissors ;  as,  the  tails  of 
certain  birds. 

for-fic’-n-lg,,  s.  [Lat.,=a  pair  of  small  shears 
or  scissors.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Forficu- 
lidse  (q.  v.).  [Earwig  ] 

for-fi-cu'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat .forficul(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects,  the  only  known  one 
belonging  to  the  order  Euplexoptera,  or  Dermap- 
tera  (q.  v.).  [Earwig.] 

*for-fight'  {ah  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref .for-,  and  Eng. 
fight,  v.  (q.  y.)  j  To  exhaust  or  fatigue  with  fight¬ 
ing. 

*for-flit',  *for-flytte,  v.  t.  [Sw .  fbrflytta;  Dan. 
forflytte.J  To  drive  away ;  to  cause  to  flit  or  remove. 

*for-fought',  for-fought'-en  (fought  as  fat),  a. 

[Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  foughten,  pa.  par.  of 
fight.']  Fatigued,  wearied,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

*for-fref,  *for-frete,  *for-fret-en,  v.  t.  [Pref. 

fair-,  and  Eng.  fret  (q.  v.).]  To  wear  out  or  away; 
to  consume  utterly. 

*f0r-frlght’  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  fright,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  frighten  or  terrify  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

*for-gab',  *for-gabbe,  v.  t.  [Pref./or-,  and  Eng. 
gab  (q.  v.).]  To  mock. 

*for-gald-ed,  a.  [English  for;  -galled;  -ed.] 
Greatly  galled. 

for-gath  -er,  fore-gath'-er,  *for-gad  -er,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [Pref  .for-,  and  Eng.  gather  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hold  close  intercourse  ;  to  bo  friendly  or  in¬ 
timate. 

''Instead  of  foregathering  with  an  old  friend.” — H. 
Kingsley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  fall  in  with. 

“I  dovrna.  forgather  wi’  thae  things  twice  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  To  be  united  in  marriage. 

“  Fouk  ay  had  best  begin  with  dealing  fair, 

Altho’  they  sud  forgader  ne’er  sae  bair.” 

Ross;  Helenore,  p.  105. 

B.  Trans.:  To  be  friendly  or  intimate  with. 

“The  only  one  I  ever  did  foregather.” — Reade.  Cloister 

and  Hearth,  ch.  liv. 

for-ga  ve,  pret.  of  v.  [Forgive.] 

*for-gav  -el,  s.  [Pref./or-,  and  Eng.  gavel;  Low 
Lat.  forgabulum.] 

Eng.  Law :  A  quitrent ;  a  small  reserved  rent  in 
money.  {Wharton.) 

for  ge,  s.  [Fr.  forge,  from  Lat.  fabrica— a  work¬ 
shop,  from  faber— a  workman;  Sp.  &  Port .forja.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  building  in  which  blacksmith’s  forges  or  fur¬ 

naces  are  arranged.  When  on  a  large  scale,  fur¬ 
naces,  cranes,  and  steam  hammers  are  necessary 
adjuncts ;  a  smithy.  .  .  , 

2.  A  blacksmith  s  open  fire,  where  iron  is  heated 
by  the  aid  of  a  blast. 

“  In  other  part  stood  one,  who  at  the  forge 
Laboring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  565. 

3.  A  place  where  iron  is  puddled  and  shingled. 

4.  A  field-forge  in  military  service.  A  traveling 
forge  which  accompanies  a  field  battery. 

*5.  The-  act  of  forging  or  working  iron  or  steel ; 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  bodies. 

“In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the  matter 
being  ductile  and  sequacious.” — Bacon.  (Johnson.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  place  where  anything  is  made  or  manu¬ 
factured  ;  a  workshop. 

“Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life  ^ 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought.” 

Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith. 

*2.  Workmanship. 

“  An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge 
Of  suche  entaile,  and  of  suche  a  forge.” 

Gower,  i.  78. 

forge-man,  s.  A  skilled  coachsmith,  who  has  a 
hammerman  under  him. 


forge-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Iron-working :  The  name  given  to  the  train  of 
rolls  by  which  the  slab  or  bloom  is  converted  into 
puddled  bars.  They  consist  of  two  pairs,  the  rough¬ 
ing  down  rolls  and  the  finishing  rolls. 

forge  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some 
taken  to  be  a  special  use  of  forge  (2),  by  others  as  a 
corruption  of  force,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  work  or  make  way  slowly  and 
with  difficulty ;  to  move  laboriously ;  with  an  adverb 
or  preposition,  as  on,  past,  over,  &c. 

B  .Trans.:  To  force  or  drive  forward;  as,  to  forge 
a  ship  over  a  shoal. 

IT  To  forge  ahead: 

Nautical: 

1.  To  draw  ahead ;  to  move  or  pass  slowly  in  front 
of  some  other  vessel. 

“A  good  start  was  effected,  and  Kate  soon  forged  ahead 
and  fully  maintained  and  increased  her  lead.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor  after 
the  sails  are  furled. 

forge  (2),  *forg-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  forgier, 
forger,  from  Lat.  fabrico ;  Sp.  &  Port,  for  jar.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  or  beat  into  shape,  as  a  metal  by 
heating  and  hammering. 

“An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge.” 

Gower ,  i.  78. 

(2)  To  make  or  construct  of  any  material. 

“  Through  the  crafte  6f  Artemage 
Of  wexehe  forged  an  yuiage.”  Gower,  vi. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  make  by  any  means ;  to  create 

“  Who  forgide  the  dowmbe  and  the  deef?” — Wycliffe: 
Exodus  iv.  11. 


(2)  To  frame,  to  invent,  to  originate. 

“And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart. 

Had  each  a  brother’s  interest  in  his  heart.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  678. 

(3)  To  make  falsely,  to  fabricate,  to  counterfeit, 
to  coin. 

“  The  paltry  story  is  untrue 
And  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you.” 

Butler :  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

II.  Law :  To  counterfeit^  alter,  or  make  in  the 
likeness  of  something  else  with  intent  to  defraud ;  to 
form  or  make  wrongfully  to  resemble  or  in  imitation 
of  something  else;  as,  to  forge  a  will,  to  forge  a  bill 
of  exchange. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  form  by  forging. 

“  Other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge  or  bete.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  11,951. 

2.  To  commit  forgery ;  to  make  or  utter  anything 
counterfeit. 

“Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 

That  therefore  I  have  forged.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

IT  To  forge  over : 

Naut. :  (See  extract.) 

‘‘To  forge  over  is  to  force  a  ship  violently  over  a  shoal 
by  the  effort  of  a  great  quantity  of  sail.” — Falconer. 
Marine  Diet. 

for'ge-g,-ble,  a.  [French.]  That  may  or  can  be 
formed  by  forging. 

forged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forge,  i\] 

*forg'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forged;  -ly.]  Byway 
of  forgery;  falsely,  untruly. 

“  Her  adversaries  might  write  many  things  forgedly  and 
falsely.” — Camden:  Elizabeth  (an.  1585). 

forg-er,  *forg-ere,  s.  [ O.Yr.forgiere,forgeur .] 

1.  One  who  makes,  forms,  or  fabricates  things;  a 
creator. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  forges,  falsifies,  or  coun¬ 
terfeits  anything  fraudulently ;  one  who  commits 
forgery. 

forg-er-y,  *forg-er-ye,  s.  [Eng.  forge ;  - ry .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  forging  or  forming  by  heating  and 
hammering. 

(2)  That  which  is  forged ;  smith  s  work. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Inventing,  devising,  planning. 

(2)  The  act  of  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  fabri¬ 
cating  ;  fabrication. 

(3)  That  which  is  forged,  counterfeited,  or  fabri¬ 
cated  ;  a  false  or  fraudulent  imitation. 

*(4)  Deception. 

“  What  !  has  your  king  married  the  Lady  Gray  ? 

And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his, 

Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 


II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Forgery,  or  the  crimen  falsi,  is  an  offense  which  was 
punished  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or  banish¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  with  death.  It  may  with  us  be 
defined  at  common  law  to  be,  ‘the  fraudulent  making  or 
alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man’s 
right;’  for  which  the  offender  may  suffer  imprisonment, 
and  formerly  might  have  been  set  in  the  pillory.” — 
Blackstones  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

for-get',  *for-get-en,  *for-gete,  *for-get-yik 
*fer-yete,  *for-gite,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  forgitan; 
Dut.  vergeten ;  Dan.  forgiette ;  Sw.  fOrgata ;  Ger. 
vergessen;  O.  H.  Ger.  fargezan .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  the  memory  or  remembrance  of ;  to  let 
pass  from  the  memory  :  to  cease  to  have  in  remem¬ 
brance. 

“Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind,  and  be  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  him  in  thy  riches.” — Ecclus.  xxxvii.  6. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

“Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child?  Yea,  they 
may  forget ;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.” — Isaiah  xlix.  15. 

3.  To  unlearn ;  to  lose  the  power  or  faculty  of  doing 
anything. 

“We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  lose  memory  or  remembrance; 
to  cease  to  remember. 

“The  best  sometimes  forget.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

IT  To  forget  one's  self :  To  lose  one’s  self-command, 
so  as  to  be  guilty  of  some  unbecoming  or  unworthy 
act ;  to  commit  one’s  self. 

“  Thou  dost  forget  thyself.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

forget-me-not,  s. 

Botany  :  Myosotis  palustris,  the  Creeping-water 
Scorpion-grass,  a  boraginaceous  plant  about  a  foot 
high.  The  flowers  are  bright  blue,  with  a  yellow 
eye  and  a  small  white  ray  at  the  base  of  each  seg¬ 
ment.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  ditches  and  the 
sides  of  rivers,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

“I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-not 
That  grows  for  happy  lovers.” 

Tennyson:  The  Brook. 

TT  The  name  is  also  applied  to  Myosotis  arvensis, 
Veronica  chamcedrys,  and  Ajuga  chamcepitys, 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*for-get-el,  *for-yet-el,  *for-yet-ylle,  a.  [A.  S, 

forgitol .]  Forgetful. 

*for-get-el-ness.  *for-get-el-nes,  *for-yet-el- 
nesse,  s.  [A.  S .  forgitolnes.]  Forgetfulness. 

*for-get-el-ship,  *for-get-il-schip,  s.  [Fug, 

forgetil ;  -ship. ]  Forgetfulness. 

for-get  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  forget;  -ful(l). ] 

1.  Easily  losing  the  memory  or  remembrance  of 
things ;  liable  to  forget. 

“Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  8. 

2.  Inattentive,  negligent ;  neglectful ;  careless, 
heedless 

“Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.” — Heb.  xiii.  2. 

*3.  Rash,  inconsiderate. 

“  That  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetful.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

*4.  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion  ;  oblivious. 

“If  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumn  not  still.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  74. 

for-get  -ful-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetful;  -ly.)  In 
a  forgetful  manner. 

“Silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully  to  accept  the  op¬ 
pression.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  14. 

for-get’-ful-ness,  s.  [En g.  forgetful ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  easily  los¬ 
ing  the  memory. 

“  The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  orave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine.” 

Byron.  Corsair,  i. 

2.  The  state  of  having  lost  memory  or  remem¬ 
brance  of  things ;  oblivion. 

“Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness.” 

Wordsworth  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  forgotten ;  oblivion. 

“  Blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  Neglect ;  negligence  or  inattention  to  duty. 

“  The  church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with 
forgetfulness  of  her  duty.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forgetfulness 
and  oblivion:  “ Forgetfulness  characterizes  the 
person  or  that  which  is  personal ;  oblivion  the  state 
of  the  thing ;  the  former  refers  to  him  who  forgets; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten.  We  blame  a 
person  for  his  forgetfulness;  but  we  sometimes  bury 
things  in  oblivion.”  ( Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  <?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


forgetive 

forg'-et-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  forge ,  t  connective,  and 
Eng.  suff .  -ive.  j  Capable  of  forming  or  producing ; 
inventive. 

for-get'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  forget;  -able.']  That 
may  be  forgotten ;  liable  to  be  forgotten, 
for  -gette,  s.  [Fr .  fourgette.] 

Glove-making :  The  piece  put  between  the  fingers 
of  a  glove,  and  to  which  the  front  and  back  parts 
of  the  fingers  are  sewed, 
for-get -ter,  s.  [Eng.  forget ;  -erf] 

1.  One  who  forgets. 

“A  strange forgetter  of  herself.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Captain,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  heedless,  careless,  or  neglectful  person, 
for-get -ting,  *for-yet-yng,  *for-yet-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forget.] 

•  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  losing  the  memory  or 
remembrance  of  a  thing ;  forgetfulness. 

“  I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  forgettings  of  rever¬ 
end  men.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

for-get'-tlfig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetting;  -ly.] 
In  a  forgetful  manner;  forgetfully;  through  forget 
fulness. 

for-gie  ,  v.  t.  [Forgive.] 

•for-glfte,  s.  [Fokgive.]  Forgiveness.  • 
forg  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forge,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  shaping  by 
beating  and  hammering. 

2.  That  which  is  forged ;  a  piece  of  forged  work. 
“  The  largest  single  forging  ever  made  for  such  a  pur- 

pose.” — London  Daily  News. 

II  Fig. :  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  committing 
forgery. 

forging-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used  by  gold¬ 
beaters.  It  weighs  three  pounds,  has  a  head  at  one 
end  and  a  wedge  at  the  other,  the  face  having  a 
square  area  of  1%  inches  on  the  side.  Its  handle 
is  six  inches  long.  It  is  the  first  hammer  in  the 
series,  and  reduces  the  ingot  of  gold  to  one-sixth  of 
an  inch.  The  anvil  is  a  mass  of  steel  four  inches 
long  and  three  broad.  The  laminating-machine  is 
often  used  instead  of  the  forging-hammer. 

forging-machine,  s.  A  machine  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plunging  mandrels  and  stakes  between  which 
a  heated  bar  is  pressed  to  form.  The  opposing  faces 
of  the  plungers  and  stakes  may  be  merely  hammer¬ 
faced,  or  may  be  made  to  act  as  swages. 

forging-press,  s.  A  press  for  forging  by  means 
of  pressure,  as  in  the  Bessemer  press,  which  acts 
by  hydraulic  pressure. 

for-glv -g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  for giv(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  forgiven  ;  pardonable  ;  excusable. 

for-glve’,  *for-geve,  *for-yeve,  *for-gif,  *for- 
gif-en,  *for-gyve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  forgifan;  Dut. 
v ergeven;  I cel.  fyrirgefa;  Sw.  fdrgifva;  Ger.  ver- 
geben;  Goth,  frag iban ;  0.  S.  &  O.  H.  Ger .  fargeban.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

“To  them  that  list  the  worlds  gay  showes  I  leave, 

And  to  great  ones  such  follies  do e  forgive.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  22. 

2.  To  pardon,  to  excuse ;  not  to  exact ;  to  remit 
that  to  which  one  has  a  claim. 

“  The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion, 
loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.” — Matthew  xviii.  27. 

3.  To  pardon,  to  excuse  ;  not  to  exact  the  penalty 
for ;  not  to  punish,  to  overlook. 

“  For  gif  us,  Loverd, 

All  that  we  haven  here  misdone.” 

Reliquiae  Antiquce,  i.  160. 

4.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  toward  ;  to  pardon. 

“Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  I  as  tree  forgive  you, 

As  I  would  be  forgiven.” 

Shakesp Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pardon  or  overlook  any  injury, 
fault,  crime,  or  thing  due. 

*[[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  forgive,  to 
pardon,  to  remit,  and  to  absolve:  “  Forgive  and 
pardon  both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment 
that  is  due:  to  relax  from  the  rigor  of  justice  in 
demanding  retribution.  Forgive  is  the  familiar 
term;  pardon  is  adapted  to  the  serious  style.  In¬ 
dividual  Ls  forgive  each  other  personal  offenses  ;  they 
pardon  offenses  against  law  and  morals :  the  for¬ 
mer  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity,  the  latter 
an  act  of  clemency.  .  .  Pardon,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  remission,  is  the  consequence  of  of¬ 
fense  ;  it  respects  principally  the  person  offending ; 
it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended;  it  pro¬ 
duces  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely  granted 
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and  sincerely  demanded.  Remission  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard 
to  the  punishment ;  it  is  granted  cither  by  the 
prince  or  magistrates ;  it  arrests  the  execution  of 
justice.  Absolution  is  taken  in  no  other  sense ;  it  is 
the  consequence  of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  prop¬ 
erly  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit.”  [Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

for-giv  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forgive.] 
for-glve-ness,  *for-gefe-nesse,  *for-yev-en- 
esse,  *for-gif-ness,  *for-gife-ncsse,  *for-gyf- 
nes,  s.  [A.  S.  forgifenness,  forgifnes;  Dut.  vergif- 


fenisf^ 


1.  The  act  of  forgiving,  pardoning,  or  excusing. 

“She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right; 

And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  431. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forgiven  or  pardoned ;  par¬ 
don  or  remission  of  a  penalty  incurred. 

“In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.” — Ephesians  i.  7. 

3.  A  disposition  to  forgive  or  excuse;  mildness, 
clemency. 

“Here  are  introduced  more  heroic  principles  of  meek¬ 
ness,  forgiveness,  bounty,  and  magnanimity,  than  all  the 
learning  of  the  heathens  could  invent.” — Sprat.  ( John¬ 
son . ) 

for-giv  -er,  s.  [Eng.  forgiv[e ) ;  -er.]  One  who 
forgives,  pardons,  or  remits  a  penalty. 

for-giv  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forgive.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Disposed  to  forgive ;  ready  or  inclined 
to  overlook  offenses ;  merciful ;  gracious  ;  mild. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  pardoning  or  excusing; 
forgiveness. 

for-glv'-Ing-ness, s.  [English forgiving;  -wess.] 
The  quality  of  being  forgiving;  readiness  to  for¬ 
give  ;  a  forgiving  disposition. 

*for-gnaw  (a  silent),  *for-gnaghe,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
forgnagan.]  To  gnaw  or  eat  away  utterly. 

*for-gnide,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forgnidan.]  To  break 
down,  to  destroy  utterly, 
for-go’  *for-gon,  v.  t.  [Forego.] 
for-got -t$n  (or  as  got'n),  *for-got,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Forget.] 

1.  Lost  to  memory ;  passed  out  of  remembrance. 

*2.  Forgetful. 

“Iam  all  forgotten.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 
*for-growe,  *for-grow-en,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  grown  (q.  v.) .]  Far  grown ;  far  advanced ; 
overgrown. 

*for-gu!lt ,  *for-gilt,  *for-gult-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 

forgyltan.]  [Guilt.] 

1.  To  sin  against. 

2.  To  make  guilty;  to  bring  into  guilt;  to  con¬ 
demn. 

*for-hach,  *for-hac-che,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  hack  (q.  v.).]  To  hack  or  cut  in  pieces. 

*for-hair,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  hail= 
hale,  v.]  To  tear  or  drag  asunder ;  to  harass ;  to 
torment. 

*for-haiig’,  *for-henge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  hang  (q.  v.).]  To  hang  up. 

*for-hate',  v.t.  [A.  S .forhdtan.]  To  hate  or  de¬ 
spise  strongly. 

*for~have  ,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forhabban.]  To  abstain 
from. 

*for-head  ,  *for-hede,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
head  (q.v.).]  To  behead. 

*for-he-fed-nesse,  s.  [A.  S .  forhcefedness.]  Ab¬ 
stinence. 

*for-hele, v.  t.  [A.  S.  forhelan ;  O.  S.  &  O.  H.  Ger. 
forhelan.]  To  conceal,  to  hide. 

*for-hend  ,  v.  t.  [Forbhend.] 

-for  hew’  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
hew  (q.  v.).]  To  hew  or  cut  in  pieces ;  to  dismember 
by  violence. 

*for-hI'le,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  hile  (q.  v.).] 
To  cover,  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

*for-h!l  -er,  s.  [Eng.  forhil[e) ;  -er.]  A  pro¬ 
tector,  a  guardian. 

*for-hir-Ing,  s.  [Forhile.]  Shelter,  protection, 
cover. 

*for-hoght,  s.  [Forhow.]  Contempt,  contumely, 
disdain,  scorn. 

*for-hoar’,  for-hore,  v.  i.  [Pref .  for-,  and  A.  S. 
hdrian= to  grow  hoary  or  old.]  To  grow  or  be  old. 

*for-how,  *for-hoghe,  v.t.  [A.  S .  forhogian.] 
To  despise,  to  reject,  to  abandon. 

for-hun'-gered,  *for-hon-gryd,  *for-hun- 
gryd,  *for-un-grid,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English 
hungered  (q.  v.).]  Exceedingly  hungry. 

for-ln’-se-cul,  a.  [Lat. forinsecus=irom  with¬ 
out  ;/oris=out  of  doors.]  Foreign,  alien. 


fork-chuck 

*for-Irk  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  for-,  and  Eng.  irk 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  out;  to  satiate. 

“  Of  manna  he  ben  forirked  to  eten.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,668. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  tired. 

“His  wife  forirlcing  of  his  raigne.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

fdr-Is-fa-mil  -I-ate,  v.  t.&  i.  [Low  Lat.  foris- 
familio,  from  Lat.  foris=out  of  doors,  and  familia 
=a  family.] 

Law: 

A.  Trans. :  To  emancipate  from  parental  author¬ 
ity  ;  to  put  a  son  into  possession  of  property  during 
his  father’s  lifetime,  and  thus  discharge  him  from 
the  family. 

“Yet  Glanvil,  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
seems  to  declare  for  the  right  of  the  nephew  by  repre¬ 
sentation;  provided  the  eldest  son  had  not  received  a 
provision  in  lands  from  his  father  (or  as  the  civil  law 
would  call  it),  had  not  been  forisfamiliated,  in  his  life 
time.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a  further 
share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

f  br-Is-fa-mll'-I-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  forisfamili- 
aius.] 

Law :  Put  into  possession  of  property  during  the 
father’s  lifetime. 

f  or-Is-fa-mll-I-a -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  foris- 
familiatio,  from  forisfamiliatus,  pa.  par.  of  foris¬ 
famili  o.] 

Law :  The  act  of  forisfamiliating ;  the  state  of 
being  forisfamiliated. 

for-jes'-ket,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Jaded  with  fatigue ;  worn  out.  [Scotch.) 
*for-joust,  *for-Just,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
joust  (q.  v.).]  To  kill  in  jousting. 

*for-jud  ge,  v.  t.  [Pref .for-,  and  English  judge 
(q.  v.).]  To  judge  or  condemn  wrongfully. 

fork,  *forke,  *furke,  *forcli,  s.  [A.  S  .fore,  from 
Lat.  furca ;  Icel.  forkr:  Dan.  fork;  Dut.  vork ;  O. 
Fris.  forke,furke;  O.  Fr.  forche,  four che,  for que ; 
Fr.fourche;  Ital.  &  Port .  forca;  Wei.  fforctc.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  shank,  usually  of  metal,  with  two  or 
more  prongs,  used  for  piercing,  lifting,  carrying,  or 
throwing. 

“At  midsummer  down  with  the  brambles  and  brakes, 
And  after  abroad  with  thy  forks  and  thy  rakes.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or  furcate 
at  the  extremity. 

(1)  The  point  where  the  legs  of  a  man  separate ; 
the  juncture. 

(2)  A  divarication  ;  as,  the  fork  of  a  tree,  the  fork 
of  a  river. 

(3)  A  place  where  the  country  becomes  bifurcated; 
a  point  where  a  road  divides  into  two. 

“The  white  doe  followed  up  the  vale, 

Up  to  another  cottage — hidden 
In  the  deep/orfcof  Amerdale.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 
*(4)  A  barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

“Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

*(5)  A  point. 

“Several  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks.”— Addi. 
son:  On  Medals. 

*3.  A  gibbet. 

“Than  scholtou  don  th  eforchys  before  the  castel  right.” 

Sir  Ferumhras,  2,881. 

4.  The  haunch  of  a  deer. 

5.  A  dilemma  ;  choice  between  two  evils. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  An  implement  with  prongs  for  lifting, 
digging,  carrying,  or  throwing.  Such  are  dung  or 
manure-/orte,  hay  -forks,  pitch-/orfcs,  digging-/o?-fcs. 

2.  Mus.:  A  tuning-fork:  an  instrument  of  steel 
with  two  prongs,  which,  when  set  in  vibration,  gives 
out  a  musical  sound,  varying  in  pitch  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  or  the  length  or  width 
apart  of  the  prongs.  [Tuning-fork.] 

3.  Turn.:  A  Fork-chuck  (q.  v.). 

IT  In  fork : 

Min. :  A  term  applied  to  a  mine  when  it  is  free 
from  water  and  in  working  order:  the  engine  is 
said  to  leave  the  water  in  fork. 

fork-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  half-beam  to  support  a  deck  where 
hatchways  occur. 

fork-chuck,  s. 

Turn.:  A  piece  of  steel  projecting  from  the  l’ive 
spindle  and  carrying  the  front  center  and  a  pair  of 
joints  which  enter  the  wood  and  cause  it  to  rotate. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  c?  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fork-head 
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fork-head,  s. 

*1,  The  barbed  head  of  an  arrow. 

“  Through  his  haberioun  the  fork-head  flew.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  V.  19. 

2.  The  double  head  of  a  rod  which  divides  to  form 
a  connection  by  means  of  a  pin. 
fork  staff-plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  joiner’s  plane  for  working  convex  cylin¬ 
drical  surfaces. 

fork-tailed,  s. 

Ornith. :  Having  forked  tails;  that  is,  the  outer 
feathers  longer  than  the  median  ones. 

(1)  Fork-tailed  Shrikes  : 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Dicrurinse,  a  sub-family 
of  Laniadse.  They  are  more  commonly  called 
Drongo  Shrikes.  ( Swainson .) 

(2)  Fork-tailed,  Tyrants: 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Milvulus,  which  belongs  to 
the  Tyranninse,  a  sub-family  of  Laniadae.  ( Swain¬ 
son. ) 

fork-wrench,  s.  A  spanner  with  two  jaws  which 
embrace  a  nut  or  a  square  on  a  coupling, 
fork,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fork,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay,  &c. 

2.  To  dig  or  break  up  with  a  fork,  as  ground. 

3.  To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 

4.  To  steal.  {Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  divide  into  two ;  as,  a  road/orfcs. 

2.  To  shoot  out  into  blades. 

“  The  corn  beginneth  to  fork.’’ — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

11  (1)  To  fork  out:  To  hand  or  deliver  over. 

“If  I  am  willing  to  fork  out  a.  sum  of  money.” — G.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxviii. 

(2)  Forks  and  knives : 

Botany:  Lycopodium  clavatum.  {Britten  <&  Hol¬ 
land.) 

forked,  *fork-et,  a.  [Eng.  fork;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts  ;  furcated. 

“He  would  have  spoke, 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  517,  518. 

2.  Zigzag;  as,  forked  lightning. 

“  The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*3.  Having  more  than  one  meaning ;  ambiguous, 
equivocal. 

“  What  hath  this  auctor  woone  nowe  by  his  forked  ques¬ 
tion?” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication,  fo.  81. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of  deer  when 
there  are  only  two  projections  above  the  sur-royal. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  long  terminal  lobes  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork;  as,  Ophioglossum pendulum. 

forked-beard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  beard  dividing  out  into  two 
parts. 

“An  old  man  with  a  red,  forked-beard." — Walpole:  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  genus  Raniceps,  which  belongs 
to  the  family  Gadidse  (Cods). 

fork  ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  forked ;  -ly.]  In  a  forked 
manner  or  form. 

forkedness,  s.  [Eng.  forked;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  bifurcated. 

“  Besides  the  forkedness  of  the  arrows  themselves.”— 
Goodwin:  Works,  iii.  601. 

*for-ker  ve,  v.  t.  [Forcarve.] 

*fork  -et,  s.  [Fr.  fourchette.]  A  small  fork. 
(Cotgrave.) 

fork'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forky  ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  forked  or  forky. 

fork  -less,  a.  [Eng.  fork;  -less.]  Destitute  of, 
or  having  no  forks, 
fork  -tail,  s.  [Eng.  fork,  and  tail.'] 

1.  A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year’s  growth.  ,  . 

2.  The  name  given  to  several  species  of  Asiatic 
passerine  birds,  belonging  to  Enicurus  and  kindred 
genera. 

fork  -?,  a.  [Eng.  fork;  -y.]  Forked,  furcated, 
opening  with  two  or  more  parts  or  points. 

*for-lad<jn,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  laden 
<q.  v.).]  Heavily  laden,  overladen,  overloaded. 

*for-laft,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  laft-left.] 
Deft  off  entirely. 

*for-lang,  *forr-lannge,  adv.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
•M.  Eng.  Zanp=long.j  Very  long. 

*for-langed,  *forr-longedd,  a.  [Pref .  for- ;  M. 
Eng.  lang— long  (q.  v.).]  Longing  exceeding,  greatly 
■desirous. 


*for-lay',  V.  t.  [Dut.  verldghen— to  lie  in  wait 
for.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  to  waylay. 

“As  ambushed  thief  forlays  a  traveler.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  493. 

2.  To  lay  a  trap  to  catch. 

“How  cunningly  doth  he  forlay  their  confidence.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.,  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib, 

*for-lead',  *for-lede,  v.  i.  [A.  S .  forldedan ;  Dut. 
verleiden;  Sw.  fdrleda ;  Dan.  forlede.)  To  be  led 
astray,  to  be  seduced. 

*for-leave,  *for-leve,  V.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 

leave ,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

“A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft 
His  likerousnesse,  and  al  his  olde  craft. 

Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,019. 

2.  To  desert,  to  forsake. 

“  God  us  hath  forlaft  out  of  his  hand.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  340. 

*for-leit,  v.  t.  [Forlet.] 

^for-lend,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  lend.]  To 
give  up  entirely  and  finally. 

*for-lefigth-cn,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English 
lengthen  (q.  v.).]  To  lengthen,  to  extend. 
*for-lese,  v.  t.  [Forlose.] 

*for-lere,  V.  t.  [A.  S.  forlderan.]  To  lead  astray 
with  words ;  to  deceive. 

*for-let,  *for-leit,  *for-lete,  *for-let-en,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [A.  S .  forlcetan;  Dut.  verlaten;  Icel.  fyrir • 
Idta;  ow.fGrldta;  Dan.  for  lade.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  up  altogether ;  to  abandon,  to  abjure. 

“  Thu  wult/orleten  thine  misdede.” — Old  Eng.  Homilies, 

p.  25. 

2.  To  desert,  to  abandon,  to  forsake. 

"He  forlet  tu  me  nawt,  luuende  lauerd.” 

St.  Markerete,  p.  8. 

3.  To  lose. 

“Thorn  deth  he  scholde  the  lyf  forlete." 

Castle  of  Love,  176. 

4.  To  forgive. 

“  XJorlet  ous  oure  yeldinges,  ase  and  we  uorleten  oure 
yelders.” — Ayenbite,  p.  262. 

5.  To  desert,  to  make  deserted  or  desolate. 
“Whanne  the  citi  of  Jerusalem  was  .  .  .  maad  deso¬ 
late,  either  forlete." — Wycliffe:  Kings.  (Prol.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"He  forlete  ye  for  nane  scame  that  ye  ne  seggen  tham 

prieste  alle  eower  sunne.” — O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  35. 

for-leth-ie,  s.  [From  Scotch  prov.  word  forleith 
=to  disgust.j  A  surfeit,  a  disgust.  {Scotch.) 

*for-l!e',  *for-ly,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forlicgan,  pt.  t. 
forlceg,  pa.  par.  forldegon,  forlegen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  far- 
ligan.]  To  seduce. 

*for-li  -er,  *for-ligh-er,  s.  [A.  S.  forligire.]  A 
fornicator. 

*for-lig-er,  s.  [A.  S.]  Fornication. 

*for-llst',  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  list  (q.  v.).] 
To  desire  greatly. 

*for-lond,  s.  [Foreland.]  A  promontory,  a 
foreland. 

*for-lo  re,  pref.  of  v.  [Forlorn,  a.]  Deserted. 
*for-lo're,  a.  [Forlorn.]  Deserted,  abandoned, 
forsaken,  utterly  lost. 

*for-lo  re-ness,  *vor-lor-en-esse,  s.  [A.  S. 

forledrniss;  O.  H.  Ger.  farloranissa;  M.  H.  Ger. 
verlornilsse.]  Forlornness,  destitution,  solitude. 

for-lorn’,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  forloren,  pa.  par.  of  for- 
le6san=to  destroy,  to  lose  utterly;  Dan.  forloren— 
lost;  Dut.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of  verliezen— to  lose; 
Ger.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of  verlieren— to  lose.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deserted,  abandoned,  forsaken,  destitute. 

“Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iL  3. 

2.  Helpless,  lost,  wretched,  solitary,  friendless. 

“  The  mighty  sorrow  has  been  borne, 

And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  vii. 

3.  Deprived,  bereft,  destitute. 

“Make  them  seek  for  that  they  wont  to  scorn; 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  one o  forlorn.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  258. 

*4.  Desolate,  deserted. 

“  To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  r.  2. 

5.  Despicable,  contemptible,  miserable. 

“  He  was  so  forlorn  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
eight  were  invisible.”—  Shakespeare:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
iii.  3. 


*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  forlorn,  deserted,  or  forsaken  person. 

“  Forced  to  live  in  Scotland,  a.  forlorn.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope;  an  advanced  guard  of  troops; 
the  van. 

“  They  offered  with  speed  to  make  always  the  forlorn 
of  the  army.” — Dryden:  Works  (ed.  Scott),  vii.  3. 

If  For  the  difference  between  forlorn  and  for¬ 
saken,  see  Forsaken. 

forlorn-hope,  s. 

Mil. :  Those  whose  hope  of  emerging  alive  from  a 
battle  is  of  the  most  desperate  character,  from 
their  being  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  action ; 
used 

*1.  (Originally)  of  the  skirmishers  in  front  of  the 
army. 

“  Before  the  main  battle  of  the  Carthaginians  he  sets 
the  auxiliaries  and  aid-soldiers,  a  confused  rabble  and 
medley  of  all  sorts  of  nations,  who  at  the  forlorn  hope, 
bearing  the  furious  heat  of  the  first  brunt,  might,  if  they 
did  no  other  good,  yet  with  receiving  many  a  wound  in 
their  bodies,  dull  and  turn  the  edge  of  the  enemy  s 
sword.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  765. 

*2.  Skirmishers  in  front  of  the  army  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  amount  of  danger  which  this  exposed 
position  involved. 

“  The  light-armed  forlorn  hope  of  archers  and  darters  ol 
the  Roman  host,  which  went  before  the  battle  to  skir¬ 
mish.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  64. 

3.  A  detachment  of  men  selected  for  some  service 
of  uncommon  danger,  as  the  storming  of  a  breach, 
&c.,  the  hope  of  whose  safe  return  is  a  forlorn  one. 

for-lorn-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forlorn;  -ly. ]  In  a 
forlorn,  miserable,  or  forsaken  manner;  like  one 
forlorn  or  forsaken. 

for-lorn -ness,  s.  [Eng.  forlorn;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forlorn,  forsaken,  or  friend¬ 
less. 

*for-lo§e',  *for-leos-en,  *for-leose,  *for-lese, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S .  forledsan  (pa.  t .forleas,  pa.  par.  for¬ 
loren)  ;  O.  S .farliosan;  O.  Fris.  forliasa ;  O.H.Ger. 
farliusan;  Dut.  verliezen;  Ger  .verlieren.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  utterly. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  lost  or  rained. 

*for-10St’,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  lost  (q.  v.).] 
Utterly  lost  or  ruined ;  forlorn. 

*for-loyne  (oy  as  6i),  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Fr. 
loin= far.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  path. 

2.  To  err,  to  wander ;  to  go  wrong. 

*for-loyne'  (oy  as  di),  s.  [Forloyne,  v.]  In 
hunting,  a  chase  in  which  some  of  the  hounds  have 
tailed,  and  the  huntsman  is  ahead  of  some,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  others. 

*for-l?e',  v.  i.  [Forlie.] 

form,  *forme,  *fourme,  *foorme,  s.  [Ft.  forme, 
from  Lat.  forma;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  forma;  M.  H. 
Ger.  forme';  Dut.  vorm ;  Icel.  formr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
form.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  shape,  figure,  or  external  appearance  of 
anything  as  distinguished  from  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  ;  the  configuration  or  outline 
of  a  body  by  which  it  is  recognized  by  the  eye  as 
distinct  from  other  bodies. 

“And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.” — Genesis 
i.  2. 

2.  A  being  appearing  in  a  particular  shape;  a 
figure. 

“Ten  thousand  forms  I  ten  thousand  different  tribes 
People  the  blaze.”  Thomson:  Summer,  249. 

3.  A  particular  mode  of  arrangement,  or  disposi¬ 
tion,  organization,  or  constitution ;  a  system. 

“  A  great  part  of  the  reasoning  of  Butler’s  Analogy  may 
be  exhibited  in  this  form." — Whately.  Logic,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
§  4. 

4.  A  shape  or  mold;  that  by  which  things  are 
fashioned  or  arranged  ;  a  pattern,  a  model. 

*5.  A  picture,  a  model,  a  likeness. 

“That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  9. 

6.  A  formula  ;  an  established  or  prescribed  mode 
or  arrangement. 

“Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me.” — 2  Timothy  i.  13. 

7.  Regularity,  method,  order,  system,  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“  What  he  spoke,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little, 

Was  not  like  madness.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

8.  Beauty;  elegance  of  appearance  or  figure; 
comeliness. 

“He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.” — Isaiah  liii.  2. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pbut,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  dcL 
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9.  External  appearance  without  the  essential 
qualities ;  empty  show. 

"Dwellers  on  form  and  favor.” 

Shalcesp.:  Sonnet  126. 

10.  Ceremony;  external  rites;  established  prac¬ 
tice  or  mode ;  as  the  form,  of  consecration  of  bishops. 

"Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to  flat 
and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  un¬ 
premeditated  and  confused  variety  to  distract  and  lose 
it.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*11.  An  outline  or  plan. 

"The  form  of  myintent.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  L  2. 

*12.  Manner  of  behaving;  deportment. 

“  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  formt” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*13.  A  formal  cause ;  that  which  gives  essence. 

“  They  did  admit  of  a  deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul 
or  essential  form  of  the  universe.” — Bacon:  Natural  His - 
tory. 

*14.  A  rule,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  agreement. 

"An  fourme  hii  made,  that  eyther  helde  his  own  in  hys 
hond.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p,  424. 

15.  A  long  seat  without  a  back ;  a  bench. 

“  There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves, 

A  patient  range  of  pupils.” 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  ii.  87. 

16.  A  class  or  rank  of  boy  in  a  school. 

"  He  was  to  go  up  to  tea  the  first  night,  just  as  if  he 
were  a  sixth  or  fifth /oj-m  boy.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Broum’s 
School-Days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*17.  A  class  or  rank  in  society. 

18.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

“  I  buyd  as  an  hare  whan  he  in  forme  lyth.” 

Popular  Science,  817. 

19.  A  state  of  high  condition  and  fitness  for  any 
competition  or  contest,  as  a  race. 

20.  Powers  or  capabilities  displayed  in  a  contest 
or  competition. 

“If  it  be  supposed  that  two  three-year-olds,  carrying 
the  same  weight,  could  run  a  mile  and  a-half,  and  come 
in  abreast,  it  is  said  that  the  form  of  one  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  other.” — Walsh:  The  Horse,  ch.  vi. 

21.  A  state  or  condition  of  being ;  a  mode  of  acting 
or  manifestation  to  the  senses  or  intellect;  as, 
Water  assumes  the  form  of  ice. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bot,:  The  shape  of  a  body  itself,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  figure  made  by  its  outline ;  the 
nature  of  its  apex,  that  of  its  divisions,  &c. 

2.  Cook. :  A  shape  or  mold  for  jellies. 

3.  Foundry:  A  mold. 

4.  Math. :  The  mode  of  algebraic  expression.  Two 
expressions  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  form,  when 
they  indicate  the  same  relation  between  the  quan¬ 
tities  which  enter  them. 

5.  Metaphysics : 

(1)  Objectively: 

(a)  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  make  a 
body,  a  substance,  or  anything  be  what  it  is.  What¬ 
ever  is  accidental  or  adventitious  in  the  individual 
examined  or  specimen  of  the  substance  examined  is 
excluded  from  examination,  and  only  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  taken  into  account ;  hence  in  place  of  the  simple 
word  form ,  the  compound  one  essential-form  or 
substantial-form  is  generally  employed. 

(b)  The  mode  in  which  any  object  is  manifested 
to  the  senses,  or  the  intellect.  Thus  the  clouds 
manifest  themselves  to  the  perceptive  powers  as 
occupying  a  certain  position,  as  having  a  certain 
shape,  and  as  colored  with  certain  hues.  The  forms 
of  immaterial  things  are  called  categories. 

(2)  Subjectively :  The  idea  or  concept  which  the 
mind  forms  of  an  object  as  distinguished  from  the 
object  itself.  According  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
it  was  the  province  of  the  sensitive  faculty  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  mind  the  matter  of  a  notion,  and 
that  of  the  understanding  to  give  it  form. 

6.  Printing : 

(1)  A  body  of  type,  composed  and  made  ready  for 
printing. 

(2)  A  stereotype  in  the  like  condition  of  readi¬ 
ness.  The  one  containing  the  first  page  is  the  outer 
form.  The  form  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet 
is  the  inner  form. 

7.  Zo6l. :  A  distinction  sometimes  used  for  those 
minute  variations  which  are  not  constant  enough 
to  be  called  varieties. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  form, 
figure,  and  conformation:  “ Form  is  the  generic 
term ;  figure  and  conformation  are  special  terms. 
The  form  is  the  work  either  of  nature  or  art ;  it  re¬ 
sults  from  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  ;  th e  figure 
is  the  work  of  design;  it  includes  the  general  con¬ 
tour  or  outline ;  the  conformation  includes  such  a 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapted  for 
performing  certain  functions.  Form  is.  the  property 
of  every  substance;  and  the  artificial  form  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most  nat¬ 
ural  ;  the  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  it 


is  the  representation  of  the  actual  form,  that  be¬ 
longs  to  things ;  it  is  more  or  less  just  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  form  of  the  thing  itself ;  the  con¬ 
formation  is  said  only  with  regard  to  animal  bodies. 
Form  and.  figure  are  used  in  a  moral  application, 
although  conformation  is  not.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  form,  cere¬ 
mony,  rite  and  observance :  “  Form  is  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  in  its  sense  and  application ;  ceremony,  rite, 
and  observance  are  particular  kinds  of  form,  suited 
to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in  its  distinct  ap¬ 
plication,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and  speak¬ 
ing,  that  is  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every 
transaction  of  life ;  ceremony  respects  those  forms 
of  outward  behavior  which  are  made  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  respect  and.deference ;  rite  and  observance 
are  applied  to  national  ceremonies  in  matters  of 
religion.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

form,  *form-en,  *form-yn,  *fourme,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Fr.  former,  from  Lat.  formo,  from  f or ma= form, 
shape;  Sp.  &  Port,  formar;  Ital.  formare;  Dut. 
vormen;  Icel.  &  Sw. forma ;  Dan. forme;  Ger.  for- 
men.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make,  shape,  or  mold  out  of  materials ;  to 
give  form  or  shape  to. 

“And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.” — Genesis  ii.  7. 

2.  To  arrange  in  any  particular  manner;  as,  to 
form  troops. 

“Other  troops  should  not  be  formed  behind  them.” — 

Macdougall:  Modern  Warfare,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  give  existence  to ;  to  create. 

“  Creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 

Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  897. 

4.  To  model  or  mold  according  to  a  pattern. 

“  From  him  the  orator  formed  a  style.” — Goldsmith:  On 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

5.  To  mold  or  form  by  instruction  or  discipline ; 
to  train. 

"’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind.” 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  i.  149. 

6.  To  contrive ;  to  devise ;  to  imagine. 

“  The  defeat  of  the  design  is  the  routing  of  opinions 
formed  for  promoting  it.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

7.  To  arrange ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle ;  to  continue. 

"  Our  differences  with  the  Romanists  are  thus  formed 
into  an  interest.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  be  an  element  or  component  part  of;  to  go 
to  make  up  ;  to  compose. 

“  The  diplomatic  politicians  of  whom  I  speak  and  who 
formed  by  far  the  majority  in  that  class.” — Burke:  Regi¬ 
cide  Peace,  lett.  ii. 

*9.  To  seat  or  settle  in  a  form. 

“  The  melancholy  hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and  briers.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2. 

II.  Gram. :  To  make,  coin,  or  construct  a  word 
by  derivation,  or  by  the  means  of  affixes  or  prefixes. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  or  assume  a  particular  form  or  shape. 

2.  To  squat  down  as  a  hare. 

IT  To  form  on:  To  dispose  a  military  force  with 
reference  to  some  given  point  as  a  center  or  basis  of 
operations. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  form,  to 
fashion,  to  mold,  and  to  shape :  “  To  form  is  to  put 
into  a  form,  which  is  the  generic  term :  to  fashion  is 
to  put  into  a  particular  or  distinct/orm:  to  mold  is 
to  put  into  a  set  form:  to  shape  is  to  form  simply 
as  it  respects  the  exterior.  As  everything  receives 
a  form  when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys 
the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish  to  represent 
a  thing  as  formed  in  any  distinct  or  remarkable 
way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  fashioned." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  form,  to 
compose,  and  to  constitute  :  “ Form  is  a  generic  and 
indefinite  term.  To  compose  and  constitute  are 
modes  of  forming.  These  words  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  modes  of  action  or  to  character¬ 
ize  things.  Things  may  be  formed  either  by  persons 
or  things ;  they  are  composed  and  constituted  only 
by  conscious  agents.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon .) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  form  and  to 
make,  see  Make. 

-form,  suff.  [Lat.  forma—  form.]  A  suffix  largely 
used  to  denote  in  the  form  or  shape  of,  like,  resem¬ 
bling;  as,  ovi/orm=in  the  form  of  or  like  an  egg; 
ensi/orm=in  the  shape  of  or  like  a  sword,  &c. 

*form  -?L-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formabilis.] 

1.  That  can  be  formed,  shaped,  or  constructed. 

2.  Formal. 

form'-al,  a.  [Lat.  formalis,  from  forma = form , 
shape;  Fr .formel;  Sp.  &  Port,  formal;  Ital.  form- 
ale.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  a  set  form ;  according  to  form. 

" Formal ,  geometric  shapes  she  draws.” 

Mason:  Dufresnoy ;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Given  to  the  observance  of  forms  or  ceremonies ; 
ceremonious ;  precise ;  exact ;  punctilious. 

“Are  you  so  formal  t” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
iii.  L 

3.  Done  according  to  established  rules  or  forms ; 
regular;  done  in  due  form;  as,  a  formal  reception 
of  an  ambassador  by  a  king. 

*4.  Acting  according  to  established  rule ;  regular ; 
methodical. 

“  The  formal  stars  do  travel  so.” 

Waller:  To  the  Mutable  Fair,  21. 

5.  External;  having  outward  appearance  only, 
without  the  essence. 

“  Of  formal  duty  make  no  more  thy  boast  j 
Thou  disobey’ st  where  it  concerns  me  most.” 

Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  i.  1. 

6.  Depending  upon  customary  forms;  conven¬ 
tional. 

"  Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains, 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  chains.” 

Pope:  Epistle  iv.  42. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  anything  what  it 
is ;  formative ;  constituent ;  essential.  [Cause,  s., 
lit.  5.] 

“  The  formal  essence  and  nature  of  man,  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  power  of  God.” — Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

8.  Retaining  the  proper  and  essential  character¬ 
istics  ;  regular,  orderly,  proper. 

“  Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  covered  with  snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

II.  Metaph.:  Connected  with  conditions  rather 
than  causes. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formal  and 
ceremonious:  “ Formal  and  ceremonious  are  either 
taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  with  respect  to  what 
contains  form  and  ceremony,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  as 
expressing  the  excess  of  form  and  ceremony.  A 
person  expects  to  have  a  formal  dismissal  before  he 
considers  himself  as  dismissed  $  people  of  fashion 
pay  each  other  ceremonious  visits,  by  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  distant  intercourse.  .  .  Formal,  in  the 
bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy ;  ceremonious  to  the 
cordial.  A.  formal  carriage  prevents  a  person  from 
indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  familiarities  of 
friendly  intercourse ;  a  ceremonious  carriage  puts  a 
stop  to  all  hospitality  and  kindness.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

form'-al,  s.  [Eng.  form{ic) ,  and  al{cohol) .] 

Cfhem.:  The  same  as  Methylal  (q.  v.). 

form-al'-de-hyde,  s.  [Eng.  form{ic),  and  alde¬ 
hyde  (q.v.).l 

Chem.:  CH20,  formic  aldehyde,  methyl  alde¬ 
hyde.  Obtained  when  a  current  of  air,  charged 
with  the  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol,  is  directed  on  an 
incandescent  spiral  of  platinum  wire. 

form'-gd-In,  form'-al-Ine,  s.  [Formalde¬ 
hyde.]  A  forty-per-cent  solution  or  formalde¬ 
hyde,  constituting  a  powerful  germicide,  and  equaL 
to  alcohol  as  a  preservative. 

forrn'-9l-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  formal ; -ism.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  formal,  or  acting  according  to  forms ; 
formality. 

form’-al-lst,  ,s.  [Eng.  formal;  -ist;  Yt.  formal¬ 
ist  e.) 

1.  One  who  practices  external  ceremony ;  one  who 
observes,  strictly  external  forms,  especially  in  relig¬ 
ion  ;  a  stickler  for  forms. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  form  in  disputa 
tions. 

for-mal  -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  formaliti,  from  Lat.  for-- 
malis,  from/orma=form.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  External  appearance. 

“  To  fix  on  God  the  formality  of  faculties  or  affections,, 
is  the  imposture  of  our  fancies.” — Qlanvill:  Scepsis  Scien-- 
tiflca. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  formal. 

3.  Established  order,  method,  mode,  or  rule  of' 
proceeding. 

"  As  our  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient  righta, 
so  it  was  conducted  with,  strict  attention  to  ancient  fov* 
malities.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

4.  Customary  or  conventional  mode  or  rules  of 
behavior,  dress,  &c. ;  conventionality;  ceremonial. 

“  This  to  prevent,  I  set  orations  by, 

For  passion  seldom  loves  formalitie.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  5. 

*5.  Form  without  substance. 

41  The  attire,  which  the  minister  of  God  is  by  order  to  - 
use  at  times  of  divine  service,  is  but  a  matter  of  mere  for¬ 
mality.”— Hooker. 

6.  Essence ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  accidents. 

44  According  to  the  rule  of  the  casuists,  the  formality  of 
prodigality  is  inordinateness  of  our  laying  out,  or  mis- 
bestowing  on  what  we  should  not.”—  Whitlock:  Zootomia . 
p.  497.  9 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt 

or,  wore,  wolf,  w8rk,  who,  sfcn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


formalize 


/[*!.  (PI.)  Special  dress,  as  academical,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  &c. 

►  “Every  deane  besides  had  formalities.”— Life  of  A. 
Wood,  Feb.  12,  1668-9. 

^  *11.  Scholastic  Philos. :  The  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an  act  of  human 
thinking ;  the  result  of  such  an  act;  as,  Animality 
and  rationality  are  formalities. 

form'-ul-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  formal;  -ize;  Fr. 
formaliser;  Sp .  formalizar ;  Ital.  formalizzare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  model;  to  modify. 

“  The  same  spirit  .  .  .  dot  h  ho  formalize,  unite,  and 

actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were  so 
many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

2.  To  render  formal. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  affect  formality. 

“They  turned  .  .  .  true  fasting  into  formalizing 
and  partial  abstinence.”  —Hales:  Remains;  St.  Peter’s 
Fall. 

form  -fcl-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  formaliz(e)  ,*  -er.]  One 
who  formalizes ;  a  formalist, 
form-all^,  adv.  [En g.  formal;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  formal  manner;  according  to  established 
form  ;  in  set  terms. 

“  For  this  reason  the  prince  long  abstained  from  form¬ 
ally  expressing  his  sentiments.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  With  attention  to  form  and  ceremony ;  cere¬ 
moniously,  stiffly,  punctiliously. 

“To  be  stiff  and  formally  reserved,  as  if  the  company 
did  not  deserve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright  challenge 
of  homage.” — Collier:  On  Pride. 

3.  With  due  or  proper  rites  or  forms ;  according 
to  precedent;  regularly. 

“Formally,  according  to  our  law, 

Depose  him.”  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*4.  Openly,  plainly. 

“You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided 
against  the  authorized  guides  of  the  church,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*5.  Essentially. 

“  The  heathens  and  the  Christians  may  agree  in  mate¬ 
rial  acts  of  charity;  but  that  which  formally  makes  this  a 
Christian  grace,  is  the  spring  from  which  it  flows.” — 
Smalridge. 

form-am  -ide,  s.  [English  form(ic),  and  amide 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  H'CO'NB^.  The  amide  of  formic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  formate  of  am¬ 
monium,  or  by  heating  two  parts  of  dry  ammonium 
formate  with  one  part  of  urea  to  140° ,  till  no  more 
ammonium  carbonate  is  given  off.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  distills  in  a  vacuum  at  150°  at  ordinary  press¬ 
ure,  at  195°  with  partial  decomposition:  when 
quickly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  CO  and  NH3. 

forma  pauperis,  phr.  [Lat.=the  form  or  char¬ 
acter  of  a  poor  man.] 

Law:  [In  Form  a  Pauperis.] 

form'-ate,  s.  [Eng ,form(ic);  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  formic  acid. 

U  The  principal  formates  are :  formate  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  H’CO'OH'NHq,  a  soluble  deliquescent  salt, 
crystallizing  in  needles;  it  has  a  pungent  taste; 
when  heated  to  180°  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrocy¬ 
anic  acid,  HCN,  and  water ;  the/ormafes  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  formates  of 
potassium,  H'COO'K,  and  sodium,  H'COONa, 
which  crystallize  out  of  formic  acid,  with  another 
molecule  of  acid,  as  (H'CO'OK+H’CO'OH) ;  the/or- 
mateoflead  (H-CO'0)2  Pb”  crystallizes  in  shining 
needles,  soluble  in  thirty-six  parts  of  cold  water. 

for-ma -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formatio,  from 
formatus,  pa.  par.  of  formo— to  form,  shape;  Sp. 
formacion ;  Ital.  formazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  forming,  creating,  or  bringing  into 
existence ;  a  creation,  generation  or  production. 

“  Nature  continues  in  this  labor,  until  a  perfect  shape 
be  introduced:  and  this  is  called  formation.” — Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  lett.  30. 

2.  The  state  of  being  formed,  created  or  brought 
into  existence. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  formed;  con¬ 
formation,  form,  figure. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  deposits, 
sedimentary  strata,  or  igneous  rocks,  referred  to  a 
common  origin  or  period.  Thus  there  are  stratified 
and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 

nd  volcanic,  with  many  other  formations.  (Lyell.) 

2.  Mil. :  An  arrangement  of  troops,  as  in  a  square, 

column,  &c.  ,  ,  . 

3.  Philol. :  The  forming  of  a  word,  as  by  deriva¬ 
tion,  or  the  uses  of  affixes  or  prefixes. 

“Accent  is  related  to  music  or  song;  as  appears  in  the 
formation  of  the  Latin  word,  from  ad  and  cantus." — 
Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  11. 
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form  -A-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  formatif ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
formativo,  from  Lat.  formatus ,  pa.  par.  of  formo.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

.1..  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
giving  form ;  plastic. 

“  You  feel  the  desolateness  of  the  formative  thought  as 
well  as  the  root  of  its  bitterness.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  1  vn. ,  p.  408. 

2.  Philol 


form:  -er 
1.  One  w 


2.  Philol. :  Serving  to  form ;  derivate ;  not  radical ;  molded,  woven,  wrapped,  pasted,  or  otherwise  c< 
as,  a  formative  termination.  structed.  A  templet,  pattern,  or  gauge  by  which 

B.  As  substantive : 

Philology : 

!•  That  which  serves  to  form,  and  is  no  part  of 
the  root ;  as  the  suff .  -en  in  such  words  as  brighten, 
wooden,  &c. 

2.  A  word  formed  in  accordance  with  some  rule  or 
usage,  as  from  a  root. 

formative-arts,  s.pl. 

Art :  Those  arts  which,  independently  of  external 
wants  and  aims,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  to 
the  imitation  of  nature,  represent  life  by  means  of 
the  forms  naturally  connected.  The  general  style 
of  the  formative  arts  is  the  result  of  a  principle  oi 
selection  which  necessarily  limits  imitation.  Such 
general  style  consists,  therefore,  in  qualities  which 
distinguish  those  arts  from  nature.  The  specific 
style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  consists  in  the  effective 
use  of  those  particular  means  of  imitation  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  arts.  Style  is  complete 
when  the  spectator  is  not  reminded  of  any  want 
which  another  art  or  which  nature  could  supply. 

(Fairholt.) 

formative-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  capable  of  forming  new  cells.  It  is 
called  also  generating  tissue  and  Meristem  (q.v.). 

It  is  distinguished  from  permanent  tissue. 

*for-maylle,  s.  [Formel.] 

for’-me  (1),  a.  [Fr.  pa.  par.  of  former^ to  form, 
to  shape.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  h..  r:  j  the  arms 
expanding  toward  the  end  and  flat  at  the  outer 
edges  ;  also  called  patee  or  pattde. 

*forme  (2),  furme,  a.  [A.  S.  forma;  O.  Sax. 
formo ;  O.  Fris.  forma.]  First.  [Foremost.] 

“The/orme  man  the  com  in  this  middenerd  that  was 
Adam.”— O.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  131. 

♦forme-fader,  forme-father,  s.  An  ancestor. 

*forme,  s.  [Form,  s.] 
formed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Form,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Shaped  or  molded  into  form;  created,  pro¬ 
duced,  brought  into  existence. 

2.  Arranged ;  as  stars  into  a  constellation. 

Formed  material : 

Histol.  &  Biol. :  A  term  used  by  scientists  to  des¬ 
ignate  inert  or  dead  material  of  a  cell  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  germinal  or  spermal  matter. 

*for'-me-don,  s.  [Lat.  forma  doni—  the  form  of 
the  gift.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  writ  of  right,  which  lay  for  him 
who  had  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue  of  an 
entail.  It  was  abolished  by  the  statute  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  c.  27. 

♦for-mel,  *for-maylle,  *for-mell,  s.  [Etymol. 
doubtful;  cf.  O.  Fr.  forme  =  a  hawk  or  falcon.] 

Properly  a  female  hawk,  but  also  applied  to  the 
fomales  of  other  birds. 

♦for-melt,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  formeltan .]  To  melt  away. 

♦for-mene,  s.  [Eng.  form(ic);  -ene  (Chem.) 

(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Methane  CH4. 
form'-er,  *for-mere,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  from  A.  S. 
forma=ea.Tiy  by  the  addition  of  -er.  It  is  a  word  of 
false  formation,  due  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
formest  (foremost)  was  a  simple  and  not  a  double 
superlative  form.]  [Foremost.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Before  or  preceding  something  else  iu  time. 

“  Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  floud  whose  waters  lyke 

as  the  later  waues  thruste  forth  the  former  sourges.” — 

Joye:  Exposiciori^of  Daniel,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Near  the  beginning ;  early ;  preceding. 

3.  Earlier,  as  of  two  things  mentioned  at  the 
same  time ;  first  mentioned. 

“  The  most  obvious  division  of  society  is  into  rich  and 
poor;  and  it  is  no  -ess  obvious  that  the  number  of  the 


formic 

♦former-ward,  *former-warde,  s.  A  vanguard; 

an  advanced  guard. 

form'-er,  *form-our,  *formyour,  s.  [English 

io  or  that  which  forms ;  a  creator. 

“  Fader  and  formour  of  al  that  euere  was  maked.” 

P.  Plowman,  6,204. 

2.  Specif.:  A  shape  around  which  an  article  is 

con- 
an 

article  is  shaped,  as  pottery^  or  an  object  in  the 
lathe.  A  cutter  by  which  patterns,  blanks,  wads, 
or  pieces  are  cut  from  sheets  for  various  purposes. 

for-mer-et ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  arch  rib,  which,  in  Gothic  groining, 
lies  next  the  wall,  and  is  consequently  less  than  the 
other  ribs  which  divide  the  vaulting. 

form'-er-ljf,  ♦for-mer-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  former; 
-ly-] 

*1.  First ;  first  of  all ;  beforehand. 

“  Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light, 

And  on  the  helmet  smote  him  formerlie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  38. 

2.  In  former  times;  in  times  past;  of  old;  an¬ 
ciently. 

“  It  was  enacted  that  they  should  pay  no  more  than  had 
been  formerly  wont  to  be  paid.” — Burnet:  History  of  the 
Reformation  (an.  1631). 

3.  Previously,  heretofore. 

“And  her  faire  lockes  which  formerly  were  bound 
Up  in  one  knott,  she  low  adowne  did  lose.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  xii.  67. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formerly,  in 
times  past,  in  days  of  yore,  and  anciently:  “ For¬ 
merly  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  in  times 
past,  and  that  less  remote  than  in  days  of  yore  and 
anciently.  The  two  first  may  be  said  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  within  the  age  of  man;  the  last  two  are 
extended  to  many  generations  and  ages.  Any  in¬ 
dividual  may  use  the  word  formerly  with  regard  to 
himself :  thus,  we  enjoyed  our  health  better  formerly 
than  now.  An  old  man  may  speak  of  times  past,  as 
when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  he  did  in 
times  past.  Old  times,  days  of  yore,  and  anciently, 
are  more  applicable  to  nations  than  to  individuals ; 
and  all  these  express  different  degrees  of  remote¬ 
ness.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

♦for-mest,  a.  [Foremost.] 

♦form'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  form;  -ful(l).]  Beady  or 
quick  to  form  ;  creative,  imaginative,  fanciful. 

“As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  formful  brain.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,632. 

form  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  form  (ica)= an  ant;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  produced  by  ants. 

“We  should  borrow  from  them  formic  laws  or  apiarian 
policy. "-r-Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcvi. 

formic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HCHO2  or  H'CO'OH.  A  monobasic  fatty 
acid,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  first  obtained  by  distilling  ants.  It 
occurs  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  red  ant,  Formica  rufa.  When  an  ant 
walks  over  moistened  blue  litmus  it  turns  it  red.  It 
exists  also  in  certain  caterpillars,  in  several  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body,  as  in  blood,  in  urine,  in 
the  flesh-juice  and  in  perspiration.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  juice  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  in  commer¬ 
cial  oil  of  turpentine  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  in  certain  mineral  springs.  Formic  acid 
can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol 
CHg'OH,  and  by  boiling  hydrocyanic  acid  HCN  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Formic  acid  is  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  but  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating  oxalic  acid, 
H./I2O4,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerine, 
C3H5(OH)?,  in  a  retort  on  a  water-bath ;  it  gives  oft 
CO2  and  dilute  formic  acid  distills  over.  When  no 
more  gas  is  given  off,  more  oxalic  acid  is  added ;  it 
is  again  heated,  and  a  more  concentrated  formic 
acid  comes  over.  In  this  reaction  an  ether  of  gly¬ 
cerine  with  one  formic  radical  is  first  formed.  Thus, 


C3H5 


C3H5 


[OH 


)  OH 


1  OH  +  H2C2O4  =  C3H5  ?  OH  +  CO2  +  H2O  and 
OH  1 0'COH 

OH 


The  an- 


OH^O^OH^+H'CO'OH. 

hydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  to  100°C.  lead 
formate  (H'CO'OLPb"  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Pure  formic  acid  is  a  colorless, 
transparent  liquid,  which  slightly  fumes  in  the  air. 
It  has  a  pungent,  sour  taste,  and  corrodes  the  skin, 


and  volcanic  withmanv  otherformations.  (Lyell.)  /overbear  a  great  disproportion  to  those  of  the  latter.”  forming 'painful  ulcers.  Formic  acid  solidifies  at 
anod  IrdCanA1C„’  -Burke-  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society.  -l°and  Soils  at  99°  It  mixes  with  water  and  with 

alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  its  vapor  is  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Formic  acid,  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed 
into  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  and  water.  Formic  acid 
reduces  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  being 
converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  By  the 


4.  Past ;  gone  by ;  ancient ;  as,  in  former  times. 

“  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age.”— Job  vii ..  8. 
*B.  Assubst.:  A  predecessor. 

“  To  use  the  terms  of  our  formers.” — W.  Patten:  Exped. 
to  Scotland,  1647 . 


b<5il  bdy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xeuophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d«L 


formic-ethers 
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foment 


action  of  chlorine,  formic  acid  is  converted  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  CO2.  All  salts  of  formic  acid 
are  soluble  in  water ;  their  aqueous  solutions  are 
turned  red  by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride, 
formic-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Chemical  substances  in  which  the  basic 
hydrogen  of  formic  acid  has  been  replaced  by  an 
alcohol  radical. 

for-ml-ca,  s.  [Lat.=an  ant.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  For- 
micidse  (q.  v.).  It  has  the  foot-stalk  of  the  abdomen 
composed  of  a  single  joint;  the  mandibles  are  tri¬ 
angular,  and  denticulated  at  the  edge.  The  females 
are  destitute  of  a  sting.  Of  these  Formica  san- 

guinea  makes  its  nest  in  wood,  and  is  a  slave- 
older,  carrying  off  the  young  of  other  species  such 
as  those  of  F.  cunicularia  and  F.  fusca.  Of  the 
foreign  species,  F.  saccharivora  makes  its  nest  at 
the  foot  of  sugar  canes,  so  loosening  the  land  that 
they  are  blown  down  by  gales.  F.  indefessa,  an  In¬ 
dian  species,  is  a  great  devourer  of  sweets.  [Ant.] 
2.  Falconry :  A  disease  in  a  hawk’s  bill. 

for'-mlc-ant,  a.  [Lat./ormica=an  ant.] 

Pathol.:  Pulsus  formicans — an  epithet  given  to 
the  pulse  when  extremely  small,  hardly  perceptible, 
unequal,  and  communicating  a  sensation  like  that 
of  the  motion  of  an  ant  felt  through  a  thin  texture. 
( Dunglison .) 

forml-car-I-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  formi¬ 
caries),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith. :  Ant-thrushes :  a  family  of  birds  by  some 
called  Formicarinse,  allowed  only  theposition  of  a 
sub-family  of  Turdidse  (Thrushes).  They  have  the 
wings  and  tail  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  true 
thrushes,  the  tip  of  their  bill  also  is  often  slightly 
hooked.  They  for  the  most  part  inhabit  tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  frequenting  forests 
and  thickets,  flying  badly  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings  and  consequently  feeling  most  at  home 
on  the  ground,  where  they  devour  ants,  coleoptera, 
&c.  The  typical  genus  Formicarius  is  of  sober 
tints ;  Pitta,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  brilliant  azure 
blue  The  Dipper  or  Water  Ouzel  ( Cinchus  aquat- 
icus)  is  an  aberrant  form  of  the  family  or  sub-family. 
(Dallas,  &c.) 

for-ml-car  -i-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  L.a,t.  formic  ar(ius) 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidse,  by  some  ele¬ 
vated  into  a  family,  Formicariidse  (q.  v.). 

for-ml-car-I-iis,  s.  [Lat.  formic(a),  and  mas 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -arius.) 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Formicarinse  or  the  family  Formicariidse  (q.  v.). 

for-mi-ca -rdid,  a.  [Lat.  formicariius),  and 
suff.  -oid ;  Grr.  eidos=formj.  Having  the  characters 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Formicariidse,  or  Ant 
Thrushes. 

for  -ml-ca-rf ,  s.  [Low  Lat.  formicarium  from 
Lat.  formica^  an  ant.]  An  ant-hill ;  a  nest  of  ants. 

for’-ml-cate,  a.  [Lat.  formic(a)=a.n  ant;  -ate.) 
Resembling  an  ant;  pertaining  to  or  in  anyway  con¬ 
nected  with  the  genus  Formica  (q.  v.). 

for-ml-ca’-tion,  8.  [Lat.,  from  formico=to  creep 
or  crawl  like  ants.) 

Pathol. :  An  irritation  of  the  skin,  resembling  the 
crawling  of  ants,  produced  by  pustules,  or  by 
pathological  nervous  action  ;  when  from  the  latter 
cause  it  is  a  grave  symptom. 

for-mI$’-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  formic(a)— an  ant;  -ic.) 
Chem.:  The  same  as  Formic  (q.  v.). 

for'-mlc-Id,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  formic(a)= an  ant; 
suff.  -id.) 

A.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  family  Formicidse. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ants, 
for-mlf  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Latin  formic(a)- an  ant, 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera,  tribe 
or  sub-tribe  Heterogyna.  The  abortive  females  are 
wingless,  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  in  the 
females  and  neuters  is  long  and  elbowed ;  the  upper 
lip  of  the  neuters  large,  horny,  and  perpendicular, 
the  first  or  second  joint  of  the  abdomen  knotted. 
In  many  species  the  females  and  neuters  have 
stings.  They  are  generally  social  insects  living  in 
communities,  consisting  of  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  The  chief  genera  are  Formica,  Polyergus, 
Ponera ,  Myrmica,  and  Atta.  Formica  and  Myrmica 
have  representatives  widely  distributed. 

for-ml-jl-ng.,  s.  [Latin  formicinus—oi  or  like 
ants.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Formicidse.  Formicina  rufa 
is  the  Horse  ant.  It  forms  large  nests  of  dry  leaves 
and  sticks,  here  and  abroad,  in  woods.  Onisci  fre¬ 
quent  the  nests,  and  Lomechusa  and  Pella,  two 
species  of  Staphylini,  are  found  there  also  as  para¬ 
sites.  (Shuckard.) 


“Who  reduces  their  formidability  by  being  sent  to  raise 
two  clans.” — Walpole:  To  Mann,  ii.  98. 


for  -mid-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formidabilis, 
from  formido  (v.)=to  fear,  dread,  (s.),  fear,  dread.] 
Causing  or  calculated  to  cause  fear  or  dread ;  terri¬ 
ble,  dreadful,  fearful,  deterrent. 

“But  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  be  as  useful  a 
friend  and  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  any  member  of  the 
cabinet.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

li  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formidable, 
dreadful,  terrible,  and  shocking:  “ Formidable  is 
applied  to  that  which  is  apt  to  excite  fear ;  dread¬ 
ful  is  applied  to  what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread ; 
terrible  is  applied  to  that  which  excites  terror; 
shocking,  from  shake,  is  applied  to  that  which  vio¬ 
lently  shakes  or  agitates.  The  formidable  acts 
neither  suddenly  nor  violently ;  the  dreadful  may 
act  violently,  but  not  suddenly ;  thus  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  army  may  be  formidable ;  that  of  a  field 
of  battle  is  dreadful.  The  terrible  and  shocking  act 
both  suddenly  and  violently;  but  the  former  acts 
both  on  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  the  latter 
on  the  moral  feelings.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

for  -mid-51-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .  formidable ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  formidable  or  to  be  dreaded. 

for’-mid-a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  formidable) ;  -ly.) 
In  a  formidable  manner. 

*for-mid-&-lose,  a.  [Lat.  formidolosus,  from 
formido  =  dread,  fear.]  Dreading  greatly ;  very 
much  afraid. 

form'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Form,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  giving  form, 
shape,  or  figure  to ;  creation. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  Shaping  exactly  the  converted 
(partially  shaped)  timbers,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
required  figure.  This  consists  in :  (a)  Siding ;  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  correct  breadth ;  (b)  Molding:  giving 
the  correct  outline  and  depth ;  (c)  Beveling :  giving 
the  faying  surface  the  proper  shape  to  meet  the 
planking  or  iron  skin. 

forming- cylinder,  s. 

Paper-making :  That  cylinder  in  a  paper-making 
machine  on  which  the  film  of  pulp  is  gathered,  and 
which  delivers  it  as  a  soft  and  weak  web  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  hardening  and  drying. 

form -less,  a.  [Eng.  form;  -less.]  Wanting  form 
or  shape ;  shapeless ;  without  regularity  of  form. 

form’-less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  formless;  suff.  -ly.) 
In  a  shapeless  or  formless  manner. 

form'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  formless;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  formless ;  shapelessness. 

for-m&-meth-y-lal,  s.  [Methyl  al.] 

for-m6-nIt-rIl,  s.  [En g.  formi(c),  o  connective, 
and  nitrilja.  v.).J 

Chem.:  H'CN.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  nitril 
of  formic  acid. 

*for-mos'-I-tf ,  *for-mos-i-tie,  s.  CL&t.  formosi- 
tas,  from  formosus  —  beautiful,  handsome,  from 
/orma=shape,  beauty.]  Beauty,  grace,  graceful¬ 
ness. 

*form-Ous,  a.  [Latin  formosus,  from  forma.) 
Beautiful,  graceful. 

for'-mu-la  (pi.  for'-my-lse  or  for -mu-las), 

*for’-mtile  (l),  s.  [Lat.  formula,  dimin.  of  forma— 
a  form  ;  Fr .  formule.) 

I.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  prescribed  set  or  special  form  of 
words  in  which  anything  is  stated  or  declared. 

“  I  think  I  have  seen  all  of  them  [papers],  except  the 
formula  of  association.” — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Lan- 
grishe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  An  expression  by  means  of  symbols, 
specially  letters  and  numbers,  of  the  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  compound.  [Empirical 
Formulas,  Graphic  Formulae,  Rational  Formu¬ 
lae.] 

2.  Eccles.:  A  formal  enunciation  or  declaration 
of  faith  or  doctrine. 

3.  Math.:  The  expression  of  a  general  rule  or 
principle  in  algebraic  symbols.  For  example,  the 
equation— 

(a-f-6)(a — b)—ai — 62 

is  a  formula,  being  the  algebraic  expression  of  the 
fact  that  the  sum  of  two  quantities  multiplied  by 
their  difference  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their 
squares.  If  a  rule  or  principle  is  translated  into 
algebraic  expressions,  the  result  is  a  formula ;  con¬ 
versely,  if  a  formula  is  translated  into  ordinary 
language,  the  result  is  a  rule  or  principle. 

4.  Med. :  A  prescription. 

IT  (1)  Dental  formula :  [Dental  Formula.] 


(2)  Formula  of  Concord: 

Ch.Hist.:  A  confession  of  faith  upon  the  points 
on  which  the  Lutherans  differed  from  the  Calvin¬ 
ists,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist. 
The  issue  of  such  a  document  was  suggested  by 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  employed  James 
Andrea  to  ascertain  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
draw  it  out.  His  chief  assistants  were  first  and 
last  Martin  Chemnitz,  Nicholas  Selnecker,  Andrew 
Musculus,  Christopher  Corner,  and  David  Chytaeus. 
The  formula  was  published  in  1580,  all  clergymen 
and  schoolmasters  being  required  by  the  Elector  to 
subscribe  to  it.  It  indorsed  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
and  widened  the  breach  with  the  Swiss  and  other 
“  reformed  ”  churches.  (Mosheim,  &c.) 

(3)  Formula  Consensus: 

Ch.Hist.:  A  formula  drawn  up  in  1675,  by  John 
Henry  Heidegger,  a  celebrated  divine,  of  Zurich,  at 
the  instance  of  his  clerical  brethren,  to  preserve 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  from  the  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  of  it  introduced  by  the  French  divine  Amy- 
raut,  and  others.  Itwasannexedbythemagistrates 
to  the  common  Helvetic  formulas  of  religion.  Its 
effect  was  found  adverse  rather  than  favorable  to 
peace.  It  was  abolished  in  the  canton  of  Berne  and 
the  republic  of  Geneva  in  1686,  and  ultimately 
became  incapable  of  enforcement  anywhere. 
(Mosheim.) 

for'-mp-lie,  s.ph  [Formula.] 
for-my-la  -Ic,  a.  [Lat .formula,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ic.) 

Math. :  Presenting  or  containing  a  formula ; 
relating  to  a  formula, 
formulaic  equations,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Equations  one  member  of  which  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  same  in  value  as  the  other,  though  the 
two  are  for  the  moment  differently  expressed. 
Thus,  (x-y)  (x+y)—x^-y^  is  a  formulaic  equation 
for  (x-y)  X  (x+y)  —x^-y^.  [Formula,  II.  3;  Iden¬ 
tity.] 

for'-mu-lg.r,  a.  [Fr.  formulaire,  from  Lat.  for¬ 
mula.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  formula  or  formulae ; 
formulary. 

for-mu-lsi-rls’-tic,  a.  [E ag.formulariz(e);  -tic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  formularization  (q.  v.). 

for-mu-lar-I-za’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  formulariz(e)  ; 
-ation.) 

1.  The  act  of  formularizing  or  formulating. 

2.  A  formularized  or  formulated  statement  or 
exhibition 

for'-mu-lar-ize,  v.t.  [English  formular;  -ize.) 
To  formulate  or  reduce  to  a  formula ;  to  express  or 
set  down  in  a  systematic  and  clear  form. 

for'-mu-lar-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  formulaire,  from 
Lat. formula;  Sp. formular io.) 

A.  As  adj. :  According  to  a  set  form ;  stated ;  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  ritual ;  formal. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  prescribed  forms; 
a  book  of  precedents  or  set  models,  as  of  declara¬ 
tions,  prayers,  &c. 

2.  A  prescribed  or  set  form  or  model ;  a  formula. 
National  Formulary:  A  compilation  of  widely- 

used  pharmaceutical  formulas  omitted  from  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopeia,  but  collected  and  published  by 
the  American  Pharmaceutic  Association. 

for  -mu-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  formula.)  To  reduce 
to  or  express  in  a  formula;  to  put  or  set  down  in  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  form ;  to  declare  or 
set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly. 

for-mu-la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  formulat(e),  and  suff. 
-ton.]  The  act  of  formulating;  that  which  is  formu¬ 
lated;  a  formula. 

form -ule  (2),  s.  [Formyl.] 
for-mu  llz-a  -tion,  s.  [  English  formuliz(e) ; 
-ation.)  The  act  of  formulizing  or  formulating; 
reducing  to  a  formula. 

for'-mu-lize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  formul(a) ;  -ize.)  To 
reduce  to  or  explain  in  a  formula  ;  to  formulate. 

for  -mfl,  form'-ule  (2),S.  [Eng .  form(ic) ;  -yle 
=Gr.  6.?/le=matter.] 

Chem.  :  (H’CO) '.  A  monad  fatty  acid  radical,  con¬ 
tained  in  formic  acid.  This  name  was  formerly 
given  to  the  triad  radical  (CH) which  is  contained 
in  chloroform,  CH' '  CI3. 

*for-nais,  *for-nays,  s.  [Furnace.] 
for-nax,  s.  [Lat.=a  furnace.] 

Fornax- chemica. 

Astron. :  (The  Chemist’s  Furnace.)  One  of  La- 
caille  s  Southern  Constellations.  It  is  situated 
immediately  below  Cetus. 

*forn-cast,  a.  [O.  Eng. foren=beiore,  and  cast.) 
Predetermined,  foreordained,  predestined. 

for-nent',  fo  re-a-nent,  prep.  [Eng.  fore,  and 
anent.) 

t.  Directly  opposite  to. 

2.  Concerning. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pbt, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  wbrk,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fornical 


forswear 


for-m-Cal,  a.  [Lat.  fornix  (gen.  fornicis)  = an 
arch,  and  suit,  -ah]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
Fornix  (q.  v.). 

♦fornicarie,  "fornycary,  a.  [Lat.  fornicarius.] 
Fornicating,  lewd. 

for'-nl-cate,  V.  i.  [Eccles.  Lat.  fornicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fornicor,  from  Class.  Lat.  fornix  (genit. 
fornicis)  =  (1)  a  vault,  an  arch.  (2)  a  brothel.]  To 
commit  fornication ;  to  be  lewd ;  to  have  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse. 

for  -nl-cate,  for'-ni-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fornicatus 
=arched,  vaulted ;  fornix  {genit.  fornicis)— an  arch, 
a  vault.] 

1.  Arch. :  Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace ;  arched ; 
concave  within  and  convex  without. 

2.  Bot.:  Arching  over,  as  a  fornicate  leaf, 
for-nl-ca  -tion  (1),  s.  [Lat.  fornication  a  vault¬ 
ing,  an  arching  over.] 

Arch. :  The  forming  of  a  vault  or  arch ;  an  arch¬ 
ing.  [Fornicate,  a.J 

for-nl-ca  -tion  (2) ,  *for-ni-ca-cion,  *for-ni-ca- 
tioun,  *for-ny-ca-cioun,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Eccles. 
Lat.  fornicatio,  from  fornicatus ,  pa.  par.  of  for¬ 
nicor ;  Sp.  fornicacion;  Port.  fornicagdo;  Ital. 
fornicazione .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse  of 
unmarried  persons  ;  incontinence ;  lewdness. 

“  This  is  the  will  of  God  .  .  .  that  ye  should  abstain 
from  fornication.” — 1  Thess.  iv.  3. 

H  In  some  of  the  states  this  offense  is  indictable 
only  by  statute ;  in  others  it  is  a  common  law 
offense.  In  England  it  is  subject  to  correction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

II.  Scripture: 

1.  Idolatry. 

“  Thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty,  and  playedst 
the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown,  and  pouredst  out  thy 
fornications  on  every  one.” — Ezekiel  xvi.  15. 

2.  Adultery. 

3.  Incest. 

for'-nl  ca-tor,  *for-ni-ca-tour,  s.  [Fr.  forni- 
cateur,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  fornicator ;  Sp.  fornica- 
dor ;  Ital.  fornicatore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commits  fornication ;  an 
unmarried  person  who  has  criminal  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  other  sex,  also  unmarried. 

“  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or  profane  person.”— 
Hebrews  xii.  16. 

2.  Scrip.:  An  idolater. 

for -nl-ca-tress,  *for-ni-ca-tresse,  s.  [Eng. 

fornicator ,*  -ess.]  A  woman  who  commits  fornica¬ 
tion. 

for-nlg-l-form,  a.  [Lat  .fornix  (genit.  fornicis) 
=  a  vault,  an  arch,  and  forma= form.] 

Bot. :  Vaulted  or  arched.  (The  term  is  applied  to 
the  nectary  of  some  plants.) 

*for-ni-men,  v.  t.  [A.  S .forniman;  0.  Sax.  far- 
niman;  O.  H.  tier,  far nemanf]  To  take  away, 
for -nix,  s.  [Lat.=a  vault,  an  arch.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  part  shaped  like  an  arch  or  vault. 
Thus  the  fornix  conjunctivas  is  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

2.  Bot. :  Thelamellte  of  the  corolla,  in  some  plants 
like  Cynoglossum,  which  are  small,  scale-like,  and 
overarch  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

3.  Conchology : 

(1)  The  excavated  part  under  the  umbo. 

(2)  The  upper  shell ;  the  center  one  in  the  oyster. 
If  Fornix  of  the  cerebrum :  A  thin  layer  of  white 

brain-substance  in  the  floor  of  each  lateral  ven¬ 
tricle. 

*for-51d,  *for-old-ed,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
old,  -ed.]  Worn  out  with  age. 

for-out,  *for-oute,  *for-owt,  *for-owt-ya, 

prep.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  out.)  Without. 

*for-pained',  *for-payned,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  pained  (q.  v.).]  Greatly  pained. 

*for-pam’-per,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pamper 
(q.  v.).J  To  pamper  in  excess. 

*for  pass',  v.i.&t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pass 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pass  by. 

“  One  day  as  h eforpassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pace.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  20. 

B.  Trans.:  To  pass.  » 

“  Scarce  can  a  Bishoprick  forpass  these  by.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  517. 

for-pet,  for-pit,  a.  [A  corruption  of  fourth- 
peck.']  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

*for-plnch  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  pinch 
(q.  v.).]  To  pinch  strongly  or  sharply. 

*for-pIne’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pine,  v. 
(Q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  waste  away. 

“  He  was  so  wasted  and  forpihed  quite.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  57. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pine  or  waste  away. 

“  Beforpyned  in  the  meneisun.” — Beket,  2,28 4. 
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*for-poss,  y.  t.  [Pref  .for-,  and  Eng.  poss=poi-se.] 
To  poise,  to  balance. 

*for-rak-yd,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  rake.] 
Worn  out  with  walking. 

for-ray’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Foray,  u.] 

for-ray’,  s.  [Foray,  s.]  The  act  of  ravaging;  a 
foray. 

for-ray  -er,  s.  [Forayer.] 

*for-reagh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  reach 
(q.  v.).]  To  direct. 

'"'for  rede,  *for-read,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forrdedan; 
Dnt.  verraden ;  Sw .fbrrada;  Dan.  forraade.)  To 
condemn,  to  destroy. 

*for-ri-er,  *for-re-our,  *for-rey-our,  s.  [O.Fr. 

forier,fourrier.]  A  forager;  a  forayer. 

*for  -rll,  s.  [Forel.]  Prepared  skin  of  a  calf  or 
lamb. 

for'-rlt,  adv.  [Forward.]  Forward. 

*for-rot,  *for-rot-i-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  forrotien; 
Dut.  verroiten.]  To  rot  away. 

fors,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Rough  hair  on  sheep 
for-sa  ke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S .  forsacan,  from  for,  neg. 
and  sacan— to  contend,  to  strive ;  Dan.  forsage ,*  Sw. 
fbrsaka= to  forsake ;  Dut.  verzagen—to  deny;  Ger. 
versagen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon ;  to 
depart  or  withdraw  from. 

“  The  young  horse  must  forsake  his  manger.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Poe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

2.  To  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ;  to  reject ; 
to  renounce ;  to  cease  or  refuse  to  follow. 

“Horror  hath  taken  hold  of  me,  because  of  the  wicked 
that  forsake  thy  law.” — Psalm  cxix.  53. 

3.  To  cease  or  refuse  to  be  guided  by  or  subject 
to ;  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  be  faithless  to. 

“’Twas  now  the  time  when  first  Saul  God  forsook, 

God  Saul;  the  room  in ’s  heart  wild  passions  took.” 

Cowley:  Davideis. 

*4.  To  refuse. 

“If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

*5.  To  deny. 

“  Peter  forsoke  oure  Lord  thries.” — Maundeville,  p.  9L 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

“This  bricklayer  who  forsooke  to  go  into  heaven  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  was  there.” — R.  Greene:  News  from  Heaven 
and  Hell.  (1593.) 

for-sak’-en,  *for-sake,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [For¬ 
sake.]  Deserted,  abandoned,  left,  forlorn. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forsaken, 
forlorn,  and  destitute :  “  To  he  forsaken  is  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the.  company  and  assistance  of  others; 
to  be  forlorn  is  to  be  forsaken  in  time  of  difficulty, 
to  be  without  a  guide,  in  an  unknown  road  ;  to  be 
destitute  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life.  To  be  forsaken  is  a  partial  situation ;  to  be 
forlorn  and  destitute  is  a  permanent  condition.  We 
may  be/orsafccn  by  a  fellow  traveler  on  the  road; 
we  are  forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path, 
with  no  one  to  guide  us  ;  we  are  destitute  when  we 
have  no  means  of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  means.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

for-s&k  -er,  s.  [Eng.  forsak(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
forsakes,  abandons,  deserts,  or  renounces. 

*for-say  ,  V.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  say  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  renounce,  to  forsake. 

2.  To  deny,  to  forbid. 

*for-see’,  *for-seo,  v.  t.  [A.  S .forseon;  O.  Sax. 
forsehan.] 

1.  To  despise  ;  to  look  down  upon  ;  to  neglect. 

2.  To  know  thoroughly. 

*for-set',  *for-sette,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forsettan.]  To 
obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  impede,  to  prevent. 

*f  dr-shake',  *forschake,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  shake  (q.  v.).]  To  shake  strongly. 

*for-shame',  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forsceamian.]  To  con¬ 
found,  to  confuse,  to  shame. 

*for-shape,  *forschape,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forscapan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  forscafan.]  To  put  out  of  shape ;  to 
transform,  to  make  misshapen. 

*for-shronke,  *for  shronk  en,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Mid.  Eng.  sA/*o?ifce=shrunk.]  Utterly  shrunk 
up ;  withered. 

*for-sink’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sink,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  disappear. 

*for-s!t  ,  v.  t.  [A.  S .  forsittan.]  To  neglect. 
*for-slack  ,  v.  t.  [Foreslack.] 

*for-Sleep  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sleep  (q.  v.) ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  farslafdn:  M.  H.  Ger.  verslafen.]  To 
sleep  heavily  or  soundly. 

*for-sleuthe,  *for-slouthe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  sleuth^ sloth.]  To  lose  through  sloth. 


*for-SlOW,  v.  t.  [Foreslow.]  To  linger;  to  dally. 

*for-Slu^ge,  v.  t.  [Eng.  for,  and  slug= to  be  idle.] 
To  lose  by  idleness  or  indolence. 

*for-smIte',  V.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  smite 
(q.  v.).]  To  smite  down. 

*for-song-en,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  English 
son</eu= sung.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with  singing. 

for-sofith',  *for-sothe,  adv.  [English  for,  and 
sooth.]  In  truth,  certainly,  of  a  truth,  in  fact,  very 
well.  It  is  frequently  used  ironically. 

“Forsooth,  only  her  maid  had  stuck  a  pin  wrong  in  her 
gown.” — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull. 

V  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  word  of  honor  in 
address  to  women.  It  is  probable  that  an  inferior, 
being  called,  showed  his  attention  by  answering 
in  tho  words  yes,  forsooth,  which  latter  in  time  lost 
its  true  meaning ;  and  instead  of  a  mere  exclama¬ 
tory  interjection,  was  supposed  a  compellation. 

“Carry  not  too  much  under-thought  betwixte your  selfe 
and  them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  (forsooth ),  use  it 
not  too  often  in  any  case;  but  plain  I,  madam,  and  no, 
madam.”— B.  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

*for-sooth',  v.  t.  [Forsooth,  adv.]  To  address 
with  the  word  forsooth;  hence,  to  address  in  a 
polite  and  ceremonious  manner. 

*for-sooth',  s.  [Forsooth,  adv.]  One  who  is 
very  polite  and  ceremonious  to  ladies;  a  ladies’ 
man ;  a  coxcomb. 

*for-speak'  (1),  v.  i.  [Eng.  for,  and  speak.]  To 
speak  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  to  act  as  advo¬ 
cate  for  another. 

for-speak'  (2),  *for-speake,  *for-spekyn,  v.t. 

[A.  S.  forsprecan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farsprechan=to  for¬ 
bid  ;  Ger.  versprechen.] 

1.  To  forbid,  to  speak  against,  to  prohibit. 

*2.  To  bewitch ;  to  injure  by  the  use  of  an  evil 
tongue ;  to  charm. 

for-speak  -er  (1),  *for-spek-er,  s.  [Eng.  for- 
speak  (1  );-er;  M.  H.  Ger.  versprecher;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fersprechare ;  Ger.  filrsprecher.]  One  who  speaks 
for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  an  advocate. 

*for-Speak  er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  forspeak  (2);  -er.] 
One  who  bewitches  another. 

*for-spend’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  spend 
(q.  v.).]  To  waste,  to  use  up,  to  exhaust. 

*for-splll',  *for-spille,  v  t.  [A.  S.  forspillan .] 
To  destroy  utterly ;  to  scatter. 

*for-spread  ,  *for-sprede,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  spread  (q.  v.).]  To  spread  widely;  to  scatter. 

*for-stall',  v.  t.  [Forestall.] 

*for-Stand',  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forstandan.]  To  with¬ 
stand,  to  oppose,  to  hinder. 

“Arthur  forstad  heom  thene  word.” 

Layamon,  ii.  422. 

♦for-steal,  *for-stel-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forstelan; 
O.  II.  Qer.farstelan.]  To  steal  away. 

“  The  gywes  hedde  furstole  vre  soule  leche.” — O.  Eng. 
Homilies ,  p.  53. 

*for-ster,  s.  [Forester.] 

fors'-ter-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Levy  after  Mr.  For¬ 
ster,  a  patron  of  mineralogy.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or  translu¬ 
cent  mineral,  of  white,  yellowish-white,  yellow, 
gray,  or  greenish  color,  and  vitreous  luster.  Its 
hardness,  6  to  7  ;  specific  gravity,  3*21-3*33.  Compo¬ 
sition  in  the  typical  variety:  Silica,  42*41 ;  magne¬ 
sia,  53*30.  There  are  two  varieties:  (1)  Forsterite 
proper,  from  Vesuvius;  and  (2)  Boltonite,  from 
Bolton,  in  Massachusetts.  {Dana.) 

*for-stop',  v.  t.  [Dut.  verstoppen ;  O.  H.  Ger .far- 
stoppdn;  Sw.  fdrstoppa  ,*  Dan.  forstoppe.]  To  stop 
completely. 

♦for-stormed’,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  storm ; 
-ed.]  Driven  or  tossed  about  by  a  storm. 

*for-straught,a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  straught ; 
cf.  distraught .]  Distracted. 

*for-swal’-16w,  *for-swalghe,  *for-swolewe, 
*for-swolhen,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng  .swallow, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  swallow  up. 

*for-swart’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  A.  S.swartian 
=to  grow  black.]  Made  black  or  swarthy. 

♦for  swat,  *for-swatt,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  swat,  pa.  par.  of  sweat  (q.  v.).]  Covered  with 
sweat. 

*for-sway',  *for-swey,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  sway.]  To  move  or  go  wrong. 

for-swear’,  *for-swere,  *for-swer-en,  *for- 
swer-i-en,  *for-swer-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  for- 

swerian  (pa.  t.  forswdr,  pa.  par.  forsworen) ;  O.  S. 
forsicerian ;  O.  H,  Ger.  for  suer  an;  O.  Fris.  for- 
swera;  Dut.  verzweren;  Icel.  forswara;  Sw.  for - 
svara;  T>  an.  for  scare.) 


idil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
.Qian,  -tian  =  shij,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dgl. 


forswearer 
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forthward 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  abjure ;  to  renounce  upon  oath  or  with  pro¬ 
testations;  to  swear  or  protest  earnestly  that  one 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

“Tliou  being  a  goddess,  X  forswore  not  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  84. 

2.  To  swear  falsely ;  to  take  in  vain. 

“Forswere  his  soule,  his  hert  also.” 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  123. 

3.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

“As  serenely  bold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forswears  thy  gold  !” 

Dry  den;  Juvenal.  (Johnson.) 

4.  To  take,  use,  or  swear  falsely. 

“Or,  that  oaths,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  may  forswear." 

Donne:  Woman’s  Constancy. 

B.  Reflex . :  To  perjure  one’s  self. 

“  Persons  who  have  no  sense  of  honor  or  religion,  and 
who  are  ready  to  forswear  themselves  for  lucre.” — Ma¬ 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

C.  Intrans. :  To  swear  falsely ;  to  perjure  one’s 

self. 

“  Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forswear  ?  ” 

Shenstone;  Charms  of  Precedence. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  forswear, 
to  perjure,  and  to  suborn:  “  To  forswear  is  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  perjure  is  employed  only 
for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  A  soldier  forswears  himself  who 
breaks  his  oath  of  allegiance  by  desertion ;  a 
man  perjures  himself  in  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false. 
Forswear  and.  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals; 
suborn  signifies  to  make  to  forswear :  a  perjured 
man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself ;  but  he  who  is 
suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the  suborner." 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

for-swear’-er,  *for-swer-ere,  s.  [English  for¬ 
swear;  - er .]  One  who  forswears  or  perjures  himself ; 
one  who  is  forsworn  or  perjured. 

*for-swith-en,  *for-swethen,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Icel.  sw6tha= to  burn.]  To  bum  up  completely. 

♦for-swonk,  *for-swonke,  *for-swunke,  adj. 

EPref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  swonk,  pa.  par.  of  swink 
q.  v.).]  Worn  out  with  labor ;  exhausted, 
for-swore’,  pret.,  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  ([Forswear.] 
1[  Obsolete  as  a  past  participle, 
for-sworn',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forswear.] 
♦for-swbrn’-ness,  *for-swor-en-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
forsworn;  -ness.]  The  act  of  forswearing  or  per¬ 
juring  one’s  self ;  the  state  of  being  forsworn ;  per¬ 
jury. 

for-sifth'-I-a.  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William  For¬ 
syth,  who  introduced  it.]  .. 

Bot. :  A  yellow-flowered  plant  of  the  olive  family, 
fort,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.=(a.)  strong,  (s.)  a  fort,  from 
Lat.  fortis—  strong ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fort;  Sp.  fuerte.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“This  statute  (13  Oar.  II.),  it  is  obvious  to  observe, 
extends  not  only  to  fleets  and  armies,  but  also  to  forts, 
and  other  places  of  strength  within  the  realm;  the  sole 
prerogative  as  well  as  of  erecting,  as  manning  and  gov¬ 
erning  of  which,  belongs  to  the  King  in  his  capacity  of 
general  of  the  kingdom.”  —  Blackstone:  Commentaries, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  protection  or  shelter  of  any  kind ;  a  strong¬ 
hold. 

“Caesar,  from  the  naked  land, 

Whose  only  fort  was  British  hearts,  repelled.” 

Thomson;  Liberty,  iv.  642. 

*(2)  A  person’s  strong  point;  his  forte  (q.  v.). 

II.  Mil. ;  A  fortified  place  of  small  size,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  ditch,  rampart,  stockade,  or  other 
means  of  defense,  and  garrisoned  with  troops;  a 
small  fortress  or  castle.  The  orthography  of  a  fort 
is  its  profile ;  the  ichnography  is  its  ground  plan. 
[Fortification.] 

*B.  As  adj. :  Strong,  powerful, 
fort-adjutant,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  in  a  garrison  who  is  responsible 
for  its  internal  discipline,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  men  to  the  several  corps. 

fort-major,  s. 

Mil. :  In  a  fort  or  fortress,  the  officer  next  to  the 
governor  or  commandant. 

fbrt'-u-llce,  *fort-e-laee,  s.  [O.  Fr .  fortalesce, 
from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia^a.  little  fort;  fortis=  a 
fort,  from  Lat.  /orf7S= strong.  ] 

Fort. :  An  outwork  of  a  fortification ;  a  fortilage. 
♦for-tat-tered,  *for-tat-yrd,  a.  [Prefix  for-, 
and  Eng.  tattered  (q.  v.) .]  All  in  rags  or  tatters. 


♦for-taxed’,  a.  [Prefix  for-,  and  English  taxed.] 
Wrongly  or  extortionately  taxed. 

for’-tS,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  fortis=strong.] 

Music:  Loudly;  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  with 
force  of  tone.  It  is  expressed  by  the  abbreviations 
for.  or  /. 

forte,  *fort,  s.  [Fr.  fort=  (a.)  strong,  (s.)  a  fort, 
a  strong  point,  from  Lat.  fortis= strong.]  [Fort.] 

1.  The  strong  part  of  a  sword-blade  or  rapier,  as 
opposed  to  the  foible  or  faible. 

2.  A  person’s  strong  point ;  that  in  which  one  ex¬ 
cels  ;  a  person’s  peculiar  talent  or  faculty;  the 
point  of  chief  excellence. 

“  I  won’t  describe,  description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  v.  52. 

fort -ed,  a.  [English  fort;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
guarded  by  forts ;  fortified. 

forth,  *forthe,  *furth,  adv.  &  prep.  [A.  S.,  from 
/ore=before;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voort—  forward,  from 
iioor=before ;  Ger  .fort;  M.  H.  Ger.  vort,  from  vor= 
before ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fort.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Forward,  in  place  or  order. 

“  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  Ark  of  God  and  took 
hold  of  it.” — 2  Samuel  vi.  6. 

2.  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors. 

“  Bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  Forward  or  onward  in  time. 


“Blessed  be  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  for  ever¬ 
more.” — Psalm  cxiii.  2. 

*4.  In  the  future ;  hereafter ;  henceforth ;  thence 
forth. 

“If  he  forth  haf  grace,  as  he  now  bigynnes.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  174. 

5.  Out  of  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of. 

“I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  V.  1. 

6.  Out,  as  denoting  progression  or  advancement 
from  a  state  of  confinement,  concealment,  or  im¬ 
maturity. 

“When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh.” — Matt.  xxiv.  32. 

7.  Out  in  public. 

“Another  parable  put  he  forth.” — Matthew  xiii.  24. 

8.  In  continuation  ;  on  further ;  on  to  the  end. 

“  I  repeated  uhe  Ave  Maria;  the  inquisitor  bad  me  say 
forth;  I  said  I  was  taught  no  more.” — Memoir  in  Strype. 

*9.  Thoroughly ;  throughout ;  from  beginning  to 
end. 

“You,  cousin, 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  for  th, 

Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

10.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

“Hence  we  learn,  how  far  forth  we  may  expect  justifica¬ 
tion  and  salvation  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ.” — Ham¬ 
mond. 


*B.  As  prep. ;  Out  of ;  away  from  ;  forth  from. 

“  Steal  forth  thy  father’s  house.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  L 

IT  And  so  forth :  Et  cetera,  and  so  on. 

IT  Forth  is  largely  used  in  composition  as  forth- 
calling  (Thomson),  forth-issuing  (Pope),  forth- 
startled  ( Wordsworth ). 

♦forth,  *foorth,  *forthe,  *furthe,  s.  [Ford.] 

1.  A  way ;  a  passage. 

“  Passage  non  he  nam,  th eforthis  wer  withsette.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  187. 

2.  A  ford. 

“Galadites  men  occupiden  th  eforthis  of  Jordan.” — 
Wy cliff e:  Judges  xii.  5. 

♦forth -bear,  *forth-bere,  v.t.  [Eng  .forth,  and 
bear.]  To  bear  or  carry  out. 

♦forth'-brlng,  *forthe-bringe,  *furth-bryng, 

v.t.  [A.  S. forthbringan.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  or  out. 

2.  To  cause  to  come ;  to  raise ;  to  bring  forth. 

*forth-by,  adv.  [Eng.  forth,  and  by.]  Forth  or 

forward  by. 

*f orth-cair,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  call.]  To 
challenge. 

♦forth-cast",  *forth-kast,  v.  t.  [En g.  forth,  and 
cast.]  To  throw  forth ;  to  throw  away. 

♦forth-clepe',  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  clepe.]  To 
call  forth  or  out. 

♦forth-come’,  s.  [A.  S.  forthcyme.]  A  going  or 
coming  out ;  a  departure. 

f  brth-com-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng  .forth,  and  coming.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Ready  to  appear  or  come  on ;  on  the 
point  of  coming ;  brought  forward ;  ready  to  be 
produced. 

“  The  Salee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a  Chris¬ 
tian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  w as  forthcoming ,  was 
an  odious  ruffian.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law :  The  action  by  which  an  assessment  ia 
made  effectual.  In  it  the  arrestee  and  common 
debtor  are  called  before  the  judge  to  hear  judgment 
given,  ordering  the  debt  to  be  paid,  or  effects  deliv¬ 
ered  up  to  the  arresting  creditor,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  matter. 

♦forth-cut',  ♦forth-kut-ten,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth, 
and  cut.]  To  cut  open ;  to  open  with  an  instru¬ 
ment. 

♦f  orth’-deale,  s.  [Fordel.]  An  advantage, 
♦forth  -do,  ♦forth-don,  v.  t.  [Eng.  A.  S.  forth- 
ddn.]  To  put  forth. 

♦forth  -draw,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  draw.]  To 
draw  out  or  forth. 

*forth-en,  *forthe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forthian.]  To  j 
further ;  to  promote ;  to  carry  out. 

*forth-en,  adv.  [A.  S.  forthun,  farthun,  forthon.] 
Even. 

♦fortheode,  v.  i.  [Eng.  forth ;  Mid.  Eng,  eode— 
went.]  Went  out. 

♦forth-er,  a.  [A.  S.  furthra .]  Foremost,  first,  ! 
front. 

♦forth-er,  v.  t.  [Further,  v.] 

*forth-er-mo,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  forther—  further;  I 
mo— more.]  Farthermore.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,365.)  j 
♦forth-fare,  s.  [A.S .forthfaru.] 

1.  A  departure. 

2.  Death,  decease. 

3.  A  passing  bell. 

“  That  from  henceforth  there  be  no  knells  or  forthfares 
rung  for  the  death  of  any  man.” — Hooper:  Injunctions,  | 
(1551.) 

♦forth-fare,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forthfaran ;  O.  Fris.  I 

forthfara .] 

1.  To  depart,  to  go  away. 

2.  To  die,  to  decease. 

♦forth -fa-ther,  *forth-fa-dre,  *forth-fe-der, 

s.  [A.S  .forthfceder.]  A  forefather ;  an  ancestor, 
♦forth-for,  s.  [A.S.]  A  going  out  or  forth, 
♦forth'-gang,  *forth-gong,  s.  [A.  S.  forthgang.] 

1.  A  going  out ;  a  breaking  out. 

2.  A  continuation  ;  a  carrying  on. 
forth'-gllde,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  glide.]  To 

pass  by. 

♦forth -go,  *forth-gOO,  v.i.  [A.  S.  forthgdn; 

O.  Fris./orthfifd.J 

1.  To  go  out  or  forth ;  to  set  out. 

2.  To  pass  by. 

3.  To  advance ;  to  go  forward. 

f  brth'-go-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  forth,  and  going.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Going  out  or  forth  ;  proceeding. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  going  out  or  proceeding  from, 

♦for-thlnk ,  *for-thenche,  *for-thenk,  *for- 

thynke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verdunken ;  Icel. 
fyrirthykkja.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  repent  of ;  to  grieve  or  be  sorry 
for ;  to  cause  to  repent. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  repent. 

*f  orth'-lead,  V.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  lead,  v.]  To 
lead  forth. 

*f  orth'-lopk,  *forth-loke,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  forthld-  i 

dan.]  To  look  out. 

*forth-nim-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
nimen.]  To  take  away. 

♦for-thought’  (ought  as  at),  pret.  &  pa.  par. 

[Forthink.J 

forth-put -ting,  a.  [Eng.  forth,  and  putting.] 
Defiant,  bold,  enterprising,  aggressive ;  sometimes 
in  a  bad  sense=froward,  impudent. 

♦forth-ren,  v.  t.  [Further,  v-] 

♦forth-rest,  v.  t.  [A.  s.  forthrcestan.]  To  twist, 
♦forth ’-right  (gh  silent),  *forth-riht,  *forth- 
rihtes,  adv.,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  forthrihte.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Straightforward ;  in  a  direct  line, 
directly. 

“Forthriht  faren  we  him  to.” — Layamon,  ii.  141. 

B.  As  adj. :  Direct,  immediate ;  staightforward. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  straight  or  direct  path. 

“Here’s  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 

Through  forthrights  and  meanders.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

fforth'-right-ness,  s.  [English  forthright,  and 
-ness.]  Directness,  straightforwardness  ;  plainness 
of  speech. 

♦for-thring,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forthringan.]  To  thrust, 
♦forth  -show,  *forth-schewe,  v.  t.  [En g.  forth, 
and  show.]  To  show  forth,  to  manifest,  to  declare. 

♦forth’ -ward,  *forth-wardes,  adv.  [A.  S. 
forthweard ;  O.  S.  forthwerd.] 

1.  Forward.  (Of  place.) 

2.  Forward,  for  the  future,  henceforward. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fortunate 


forthwax 
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♦forth '-Wax,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  forthweaxan .]  To  in¬ 
crease,  to  come  on. 

forth  ’-with,  adv.  [Eng.  forth ,  and  with.']  Im¬ 
mediately,  at  once,  directly,  without  delay. 

“ Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  855. 

*forth-y,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.  S.]  Therefore,  therefor, 

forth-y,  furth-ie,  a.  [Eng.  forth,  adv. ;  -y.]  For¬ 
ward,  or  perhaps  frank  ;  familiar  in  manner. 

“Wherever  there  is  no  awe  or  fear  of  a  king  or  prince, 
they,  that  are  most  forthy  in  ingrying  and  furthsetting 
themselves,  live  without  measure  or  obedience  after  their 
own  pleasure.” — Pitsccttie,  p.  1. 

for’-tl-eth,  *fowertuthe,  *fuwertithe,  ♦four- 

tide,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fedwertigddha ,  from  fedwertig— 
forty ;  fe6wer=ioux.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

2.  Being  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is  divided. 

What  doth  it  avail 

To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail?” 

Donne:  Love’s  Diet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Oneof  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by 
forty. 

2.  (PI.)  Printing:  A  sheet  of  paper  having  forty 
printed  pages  on  each  side ;  40s. 

for'-tI-fI-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng .fortify;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  bo  fortified. 

for-ti-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin 
fortificatus,  pa.  par.  of  fortifico=to  make  strong: 
Lat./or££s=strong,  and facio=to  make;  Sp. fortifi¬ 
cation;  Ital.  fortificazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  fortifying  or  strengthening 
a  place  or  position  in  such.  a  way  that  it  may  be 
held  by  a  body  of  men  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
their  assailants. 

“  Fortification  is  an  art  showing  how  to  fortify  a  place 
with  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks;  to 
the  end  that  a  small  number  of  men  within  may  be  able 
to  defend  themselves,  for  a  considerable  time,  against  the 
assaults  of  a  numerous  army  without;  so  that  the  enemy, 
in  attacking  them,  must  of  necessity  suffer  great  loss.  It 
is  either  regular  or  irregular;  and,  with  respect  to  time, 
may  be  distinguished  into  durable  and  temporary.” — 
Harris. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  or  strengthens  a  place  or 
position  ;  works  erected  for  the  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  a  place  or  position  ;  a  fortified  place  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  a  fortress,  a  fort,  a  castle.  Fortifications  are 
known  as  Natural,  when  cliffs,  swamps,  rivers,  &c., 
conduce  to  give  the  advantage  to  the  defending 
force;  Artificial,  when  labor  and  skill  create  ad¬ 
vantages  or  add  to  the  natural  ones ;  Defensive, 
when  opposed  to  an  attacking  force ;  Offensive,  in 
investing  a  place ;  Permanent,  of  a  lasting  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  fortifications  for  emergency  or  temporary 
uses. 

“The  Samnites  .  .  .  fiercely  skirmished  on  horse¬ 
back  about  the  fortifications.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  329. 

♦3.  An  addition  of  strength  ;  a  strengthening. 

“  Give  some  few  advices  by  way  of  fortification  and 
antidote.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

fortification  agate,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  agate  which,  when  polished, 
exhibits  in  its  striations  some  resemblance  to  a 
fortified  place. 

for-tl-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fortify.] 

for  -tl-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  fortify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fortifies  or  strengthens  a  place  or 
position  with  fortifications. 

“  The  fortifier  [of  Pendennis]  made  his  advantage  of 
the  commodity  afforded  by  the  ground.” — Carew:  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  p.  149. 

2.  One  who  strengthens  or  supports  in  any  way. 

“He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men,  who  often  had 

been  the  fortifiers  of  wickedness,  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion.” — Sidney. 

for'-tl-fy,  *for-ti-fie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fortifier, 
from  Low  Lat.  fortifico,  from  Lat.  fortis— strong, 
and/acio=to  make ;  Sp.  fortificar ;  Ital.  fortificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  strong ;  to  strengthen ;  to  add  strength 
to ;  to  secure. 

“  Let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 

That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  erection  of  fortifications 
about;  to  strengthen  or  secure  against  attack  by 
means  of  forts,  ramparts,  &c. ;  to  make  defensible 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

“  It  is  a  walled  towne  and  strongly  fortified.” -Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  i.  422. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  encourage,  to  support,  to 
strengthen. 

“When  Interest  fortifies  an  argument, 

Weak  Reason  serves  to  gain  the  Will’s  assent.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  397. 


4.  To  add  alcoholic  strength  to ;  as,  Wine  is  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  addition  of  brandy. 

*5.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

“  Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  9. 
B.  Intrans.:  To  raise  fortifications  or  strength¬ 
ening  works. 

“  And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 
“[[For  the  difference  between  to  fortify  and  to 
strengthen,  see  Strengthen. 

♦fbrt'-I-lage  (lage  as  llg),  s.  [Fort Alice.]  A 
little  fort ;  a  blockhouse. 

♦for-tll'-I-tjL  s.  [Low  Lat.  fortalitium — a  little 
fort;  fortis=a.  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis= strong.]  A 
fortified  place ;  a  fortification ;  a  castle,  a  fort. 

*f  ort'-in,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  fortino.]  A  little 
fort  or  fortified  position ;  a  field  fort, 
for-tis-si-mo,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  In  the  loudest  manner;  very  loud.  The 
letters  ff.  or  ffor.  are  used  as  abbreviations  of  the 
word. 

♦fpr-tl-tion,  s.  [Lat.  forte=by  chance.]  Casual 
choice ;  fortuitous  selection  ;  a  trusting  to  chance. 

“No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  otfortition 
or  rotation  can  be  generally  good.” — Burke. 

for  -tl-tude,  s.  [Latin  fortitudo ,  from  fortis— 
strong.] 

1.  Strength,  power,  force,  physical  ability. 

“He  wrongs  his  fame, 

Despairing  of  his  own  arm’ s  fortitude.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Mental  strength ;  firmness  of  mind  or  soul, 
making  a  person  to  bear  pain  or  suffering  without 
murmuring,  depression,  or  despondency,  or  to  en¬ 
counter  dangers  with  coolness  and  courage  ;  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  endurance. 

“  Russell  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fortitude  and  cour¬ 
age,  see  Courage. 

for-ti-tu-din-ous,  a.  [Latin  fortitudo  (genit. 
foi'titudin(is) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oits.]  Having  forti¬ 
tude,  firmness,  or  courage  ;  firm,  courageous. 

“As  brave  and  as  fortitudinous  a  man  as  any  in  the 
king’s  dominions.” — Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*fort  -let,  s.  [Eng.  fort,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  fort. 

fort-night  (qh  silent),  *forte-nyte,  *fourte- 
night,  ♦four-ten-night,  *fowrt-nyght,  s.  [Mid. 

Eng./ow?-f(en)=fourteen,  and  night.]  A  period  of 
two  weeks  or  fourteen  days. 

If  It  was  the  custom  to  reckon  by  nights  and  win¬ 
ters,  instead  of  days  and  years  ;  thus  we  have  sen- 
night=seven  nights=a  week. 

fort-night  -ly  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  fort¬ 
night  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Happening  or  appearing  once  in  a 
fortnight ;  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting. 

B.  As  adv.:  Once  a  fortnight;  every  fortnight; 
every  other  week  ;  as,  A  paper  appears  fortnightly. 

♦for-trav'-ailed,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
fraDaii=work.]  Worn  out  with  work ;  exhausted. 

♦for-tread  ,  *for-trede,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fortredan ; 
Dut.  vertreden.]  To  tread  down,  to  tread  under 
foot ;  to  crush. 

fort'-ress,  *fort-resse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  forteresce, 
fortelesce,  from  Low  L&t.fortalitia=a  little  fort, 
from  fortis— &  fort;  Lat.  fortis=  strong ;  Fr.  forter- 
esse:  Ital.  forterezza.]  A  fortified  place ;  a  fort;  a 
castle ;  a  place  of  defense ;  a  stronghold ;  a  large, 
permanent  fortification. 

“Here  in  my  Northland, 

My  fastness  and  fortress, 

Reign  I  forever!  ” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale. 

Tf  The  development  of  modern  ordnance  has  ren¬ 
dered  fortification  as  exhibited  in  the  construction 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  past  practically  obsolete 
and  useless.  It  is  probable  that  no  fortress  in  the 
world  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Gibraltar, 
the  natural  situation  of  which  renders  it  inexpugn¬ 
able)  would  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  modern 
naval  or  land  attack,  if  the  assailants  were  provided 
with  the  most  approved  modern  heavy  guns.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  construction  of  fortresses  has 
been  directed  almost  entirely  to  enabling  them  to 
cause  a  ricochet  of  shots  directed  against  them 
rather  than  to  oppose  the  direct  impact.  Hence 
modern  fortresses  are  usually  small,  and  present 
nowhere  a  direct  angle  to  the  line  of  fire,  being  gen¬ 
erally  constructed  onithe  turtle-back  or  spherical 
plan.  They  usually  contain  but  few  guns,  and  those 
of  the  heavier  calibers,  rendering  them  offensive, 
rather  than  great  strongholds  of  defense,  as  for¬ 
merly.  Of  this  latter  class  the  strongest  fortress  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  United  States  is  Fortress  Monroe,  on 


Hampton  roadstead  in  Virginia,  erected  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Norfolk  navy-yard  and  the  Virginian  coast 
at  that  point.  It  was  planned  and  built  by  a  French 
engineer,  and  was  an  important  Federal  stronghold 
during  the  civil  war.  Other  important  historical 
fortresses  are  McHenry,  Moultrie,  Pickens,  Web¬ 
ster,  St.  Augustine  and  Sumter. 

The  greatest  fortress  in  the  world,  from  a  strate¬ 
gical  point  of  view,  is  the  famous  stronghold  of 
Gibraltar,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  occupies  a 
rocky  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  about 
three  miles*  long  andthree-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
One  central  roclc  rises  to  a  height  of  1.435  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Its  northern  face  is  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular,  while  its  east  side  is  full  of  tremendous 
precipices.  On  the  south  it  terminates  in  what  is 
called  Europa  Point.  The  west  side  is  less  steep 
than  the  east,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  is 
the  narrow,  almost  level  span  on  which  the  town  of 
Gibraltar  is  built.  The  fortress  is  considered  im¬ 
pregnable  to  military  assault.  The  regular  garri¬ 
son  in  time  of  peace  numbers  about  7,000.  It  belongs 
to  England. 

fort'-ress,  v.t.  [Fortress,  s.]  To  furnish,  de¬ 
fend,  or  strengthen  with  a  fortress ;  to  fortify,  to 
protect,  to  defend. 

“  Weakly /orfressed  from  a  world  of  harms.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  28. 

*f  ort'-ret,  s.  [Eng.  fort;  dimin.  suff.  -ret.]  A 
little  fort,  a  fortlet,  a  sconce,  a  field  fort. 

*for-trod-en,  *for-trod-den,  pa.  par.  or  adj. 
[Fortread.] 

♦for  tu  it,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuitus.]  For¬ 
tuitous,  chance,  accidental,  casual.  [Fortuitous.] 

“  There  been  then  the  causes  of  the  abredgyng  of  for- 
tuit  hap.” — Chaucer:  Boethius ,  v. 

for-tu  -i-ti§m,  s.  [Lat.  fortuit(us) ,  and  English 
suff.  -ism.] 

Philosophy :  The  belief  that  adaptations  in  nature 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
operating  “  fortuitously;  ”  by  which  is  here  meant 
undesignedly.  It  does  not  mean  capriciously,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  law.  Fortuitism  is  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  belief  in  final  causes.  (See  extract 
under  Fortuitist.) 

for-tu’-I-tist,  s.  [Lat.  for  tuit  (us) ,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.]  One  who  adopts  or  defends  the  principles  of 
Fortuitism  (q.  v.),  as  opposed  to  a  teleologist,  or  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 

“There  will  always  be  teleologists,  no  doubt,  and  there 
will  always  b efortuitists  (if  we  may  coin  a  needful  correl¬ 
ative  term);  but  the  great  point  is  that  Professor 
Mivart’s  teleology  now  so  nearly  approaches  Mr.  Darwin’s 
fortuitism  that  the  difference  between  them  is  reduced  to  / 
a  matter  of  abstract  hypothesis.” — St.  James  Gazette, 
April  14,  1881. 

for  tu'-i-tous,  a.  [Lat.  fortuitus,  from  forte— hy 
chance  (properly  ablat.  sing,  of  /ors=chance) ;  Fr. 
fortuit ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fortuito .]  Depending  on  or  hap¬ 
pening  by  chance ;  casual,  accidental,  not  designed ; 
coming  or  occurring  accidentally  or  unexpectedly. 

“Chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms.”— Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 
(Note.) 

for-tu  -I-tous-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  fortuitous;  -ly.] 
By  chance,  casually,  accidentally,  undesignedly. 
(Cowper:  Conversation,  795.) 

for-tu  -I-tous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortuitous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  or  accidental ;  acci¬ 
dent,  chance. 

“  Enthrone  fortuitousness  and  contingency  in  the  will 
of  an  omnipotent  being.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  873. 

for-tu'-I-ty,  s.  [Ft.  fortuity,  from  Latin  fortui¬ 
tus.]  Accident,  chance. 

For-tu  -ng.,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  fortune. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  nineteenth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Hind  on  August  22, 1852. 

*for  -t\i-na-ble,  a.  [English  fortun(e) ;  -able.] 
Fortunate,  prosperous,  happy. 

for-tu  -nse-a,  S.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert  For¬ 
tune,  who  collected  plants  in  China  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandacese.  The  fruits  cf  the 
only  known  species,  Fortunoea  chinensis,  which 
grows  in  China  and  Japan,  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  dye  their  clothes  black. 

for  -tfl-nate,  *for-tu-nat,  a.  [Lat.  fortunatus, 
pa.  par.  of  fortuno=to  make  fortunate;  fortuna — 
fortune;  Ital.  fortunato ;  Sp.  fortunado;  Prov./or- 
tunat.] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  by  some  good  luck  or 
favorable  chance ;  bringing  or  presaging  good  fort¬ 
une  ;  auspicious  (said  of  things) ;  as,  a  fortunate 
occurrence,  a  fortunate  stroke. 

“  The  haruspex  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen.” 
— Middleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.,  §  L 
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2.  Receiving  or  meeting  with  good  fortune ;  lucky, 
successful,  prosperous  ;  not  liable  to  miscarriage  or 
misfortune.  (Said  of  persons.) 

“  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
you.” — Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fortunate , 
lucky ,  prosperous,  and  successful:  “  Th e  fortunate 
and  lucky  are  both  applied  to  that  which  happens 
without  the  control  of  man  ;  but  the  latter,  which 
is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious  god¬ 
dess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humors,  and/or- 
tun,ate  Represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood  :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  lucky  is  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular.  Prosperous 
and, successful  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of  what  is 
fortuitous ,  although  prosperity  and  success  are  both 
greatly  aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortunate  and  lucky 
are  applied  as  much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as  to  the 
attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and  successful  are 
concerned  on]  y  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed  as  such : 
we  may  bo  f  ortunate  in  making  our  escape  ;  we  are 
prosperous  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortunate 
is  employed  for  single  circumstances,  prosperous 
only  for  a  train  of  circumstances.  The  fortunate 
and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit,  because 
they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion  ;  prosperous  and 
successful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  proportioned 
to  the  exertion.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fortunate  and 
happy,  see  Happy. 

for'-tR-nute-ly,  adv.  [English  fortunate;  -ly.] 
In  a  fortunate  manner;  by  good  fortune  or  luck  ; 
luckily,  happily,  successfully. 

“  Bright.  Eliza  ruled  Britannia’s  state, 

And  boldly  wise,  and  fortunately  great.” 

Prior:  Ode  to  tile  Queen.  (1708.) 

for’-tu  nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortunate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fortunate  ;  good  luck  ; 
success ;  happiness. 

for  -tljne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuna,  from  forte 
=  by  chance,  ablat.  sing,  of /ors=chance ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
fortuna.] 

*1.  A  chance ;  an  opportunity. 

“Arcite  shall  have  a  fortune 
If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lover.” 

Beaum.  <tt  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  personified  power  to  whom  was  attributed 
the  distribution  of  the  lots  of  life  arbitrarily  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  humor. 

“Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone.” 

J.  Dryden,  jun.:  Juvenal,  sat.  xiv. 

3.  Luck ;  chance ;  fate ;  accident ;  hap ;  the  arrival 
<>r  occurrence  of  anything  suddenly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly. 

“Whatever fortune  stays  him  from  his  word.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

4.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  men  ;  the  appointed 
lot  or  fate  in  life ;  success,  good  or  bad.  (Frequently 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  plural.) 

“  The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ill.  1. 

5.  Futurity,  future  events  ;  future  success  in  life. 

“You  who  men’s  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 

To  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas,  on  me.” 

Cowley:  Mistress. 

6.  That  which  a  person  has  experienced  in  life ; 
circumstances  or  events  in  life. 

7.  Good  success  ;  prosperity  ;  good  luck. 

“I  thank  my  fortune  for  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

'8.  Estates;  property;  possessions;  great  wealth. 

“Twelve  men  of  honorable  birth  and  ample  fortune.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

9.  The  portion  of  a  woman. 

“The  next  sparks  that  go  a  fortune  stealing.” 

Prologue  to  Otway’s  Orphan. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fortune  and  chance, 
see  Chance. 

♦fortune-hunter,  s.  One  who  seeks  after  women 
with  large  fortunes  or  good  prospects  of  having 
such,  in  order  that  he  may  enrich  himself  by  marry¬ 
ing  them. 

fortune-hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Seeking  after  women  with  money 
with  a  view  to  marriage. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  after 
a  fortune  by  marriage. 

fortune-maker,  s.  One  who  rises  superior  to 
circumstances,  or  bends  them  to  his  will ;  a  special 
favorite  of  fortune . 

fortune-stealer,  s.  One  who  steals  or  runs 
away  with  an  heiress. 

♦for  -tune,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fortuner,  from  Latin 
fortuno,  from  fortuna= fortune.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  dispose  or  arrange  the 
fortunes  of. 

“And  him  fortunes  as  the  lust  devyse.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,379. 


2.  To  endow  or  provide  with  a  fortune. 

“  He  is  to  fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lover.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Clarissa,  ii.  166. 

3.  To  happen  to ;  to  befall ;  to  bechance. 

“If  it  fortune  me  to  be  buried  oute  of  London.” — 
Testam.  Vet.,  ii.  611. 

4.  To  foretell  the  fortunes  or  lot  of ;  to  presage. 

“  Fortune  fortuned  the  dying  notes  of  Rome.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  happen ;  to  fall  out ;  to  befall ;  to 
chance. 

“You  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

for  -tune-bopk,  s.  [Eng.  fortune,  and  book.]  A 
book  consulted  to  discover  fortunes  or  future  events. 

for  -tuned,  a.  [Eng.  fortun(e) ;  -ed.]  Supplied 
or  favored  by  fortune;  fortunate;  in  a  state  of 
prosperity. 

“Not  th’  imperious  show 
Of  the  tall  fortuned  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooked  with  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  15. 

♦for  -tunnel,  a.  [O.  Fr. ;  Sp.  fortunal;  Ital.  for¬ 
tunate.]  Chance ;  casual. 

for  -tune-less,  *for-tune-les,  a.  [En g.  fortune, 
-less.] 

*1.  Luckless,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 

♦for  -tune-tell,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  fortune,  and  tell.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell  the  fortune  or  future  lot  of ;  to 
teach  to  tell  fortunes. 

“I’ll  conjure  you  ;  I’ll  fortunetell  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tell  or  pretend  to  tell  futurity  or 
future  events. 


“He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortunetelling  lines.”  Cleveland. 

for -tune-tell  er,  s.  [Eng .fortune,  and  teller.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  pretends  to  be  able  to  reveal 
future  events ;  one  who  pretends  to  the  knowledge 
of  futurity. 

2.  Fig. :  The  Dandelion.  The  name  is  given  from 
the  practice,  very  common  among  rustic  children, 
of  blowing  away  the  down  to  tell  the  time.  ( Brit¬ 
ten  <&  Holland.) 

for-tune-tell-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fortune,  and 
telling .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Telling  or  pretending  to  tell  before¬ 
hand  future  events. 


B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  foretelling 
or  pretending  to  foretell  future  events  ;  palmistry. 

♦for  -tu-nlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fortun(e) ;  - ize .]  To 
regulate  the  fortunes  of  ;  to  make  fortunate. 

“Each  vnto  himselfe  his  life  may  fortunize.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  30. 

♦for-tu-noiis,  *for-tu-nouse,  a.  [Ital.  fortu- 
noso.]  Preceding  from  or  depending  on  fortune; 
chance ;  casual. 


for-tu-yn  A  a,  s.  [Named  by  Shuttleworth  after 
Fortuyn,  a  Dutch  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Fortuynidse  (q.  v.). 

for-tu-yn'-Ldae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fortuynia, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferee,  tribe  Orthoploceas. 

for  -ty  (1),  *four-ty,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fedwertig, 
from  feower—  four,  and  tig — ten  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voertig ;  Icel.  fjdrutiu;  Dan.  fyretyve ;  Sw.  firatie; 
Ger.  viertig;  Goth,  fidwortigjus.] 

A.  As  adj'.;  Four  times  ten. 


“  Ye  shal  pay  fourty  pounds,  so  God  me  save.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,829. 


B.  As  substantive : 


1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  times  ten  ;  the 
sum  of  forty  units. 

2.  A  symbol  employed  to  express  forty  units;  as, 
40  or  XL. 

IT  Forty  has  always,  by  the  Christians,  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  superstitious  number,  arising  from  the 
Scripture  use.  Thus  Moses  was  forty  days  in  the 
mount;  Elijah  was  forty  days  fed  by  ravens;  the 
rain  of  the  flood  fell  forty  days,  and  another  forty 
days  expired  before  Noah  opened  the  window  of 
the  ark ;  forty  days  was  the  period  of  embalming; 
Jonah  gave  Nineveh  forty  days  to  repent ;  our  Lord 
fasted  forty  days;  He  was  seen  forty  days  after  His 
resurrection ;  &c. 

St.  Swithin  betokens  forty  days’  rain  or  dry 
weather ;  a  quarantine  extends  to  forty  days  ;  forty 
days,  in  the  old  English  law,  was  the  limit  for  the 
payment  of  the  fine  for  manslaughter ;  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  was  for  forty  days;  the  widow  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  her  husband’s  house  for  forty 
days^  after  his  decease ;  a  knight  enjoined  forty 
days  service  of  his  tenant ;  a  stranger  at  the 


expiration  of  forty  days  was  compelled  _  to  be 
enrolled  in  some  tithing ;  members  of  parliament 
were  protected  from  arrest  forty  days  after  the 
prorogation  of  the  house,  and  forty  days  before 
the  house  was  convened. 

The  ancient  physicians  ascribed  many  strange 
changes  to  the  period  of  forty ;  the  alchemists 
looked  on  forty  days  as  the  charmed  period  when 
the  philosopher’s  stone  and  elixir  of  life  were  to 
appear. 

♦for  -tf  (2),  a.  [Latin  /orWs= brave,  strong.] 
Brave,  valiant. 

Forty  Immortals.  The.  s.  pi.  The  members  of 
the  Frencli  Academy,  forty  in  number,  are  so  called. 

A  membership  in  this  Academy  is  the  highest  ambi¬ 
tion  of  most  literary  Frenchmen. 

for-tjf-eight -mo  (eight  as  at),s.  [Eng.  forty- 
eight,  and  -mo,  the  termination  of  most  Lat.  ordinal 
adverbs.] 

Print.:  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  printed  forty- 
eight  pages  on  a  side ;  usually  written  and  printed 
48mo. 

for-ty-flve,  s.  [Eng.  forty,  and  five.]  A  game  at 
cards  sometimes  called  Spoil  Five  (q.  v.).  The  two 
games  are  practically  identical  in  manner  of  play- 
ing — differing  only  in  a  few  minor  details  of  count¬ 
ing  points. 

for'-ty-spot,  s.  [Eng  .forty,  and  spot.] 

Ornith. :  Pardalotus  quadragintus ,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  forty-spotted  Diamond-bird. 

for -urn,  s.  [Lat.] 

♦1.  The  market-place  or  public  place  in  Rome  in 
which  were  the  courts  of  law,  public  offices,  &c. 

“  The  forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers 
and  orators  made  their  speeches  before  their  proper 
judge  in  matters  of  properly,  or  in  criminal  cases,  to 
accuse  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend.” — Watts:  On  the 
Mind. 

*2.  A  market-place ;  an  open  space  or  court. 

“And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  forum  grazed.”  _ 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  viii, 

3.  A  tribunal ;  a  court  of  law ;  any  judicial  assem¬ 
bly. 

4.  A  place  of  meeting  where  public  events,  either 
social  or  political,  are  considered ;  as,  a  discussion 
forum. 

♦for-waked  ,  ♦for-wak-ed,  *for-wak-yd,  *for 

wak  it,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  vmke,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
Weary  or  worn  out  with  watching  or  sleeplessness. 

♦for-walked’  (l  silent),  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
walk;  -ed.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with  walking. 

♦for-wan  -der,  *for-wan-dre,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng  .wander  (q.  v.).]  To  wander  wildly  and 
wearily. 

♦for-wan'-dered,  *for-wan-dred,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  wander ;  -ed.]  Worn  out  or  exhausted  by 
wandering  about. 

♦for  -ward,  *fore-ward,  *for-warde,  s.  [A.  S. 

foreweard.] 

1.  The  beginning. 

“  On  forward  thos  cristendomes  ech  man  leornede  his 
bileue.” — Old  English  Homilies,  p.  73. 

2.  A  covenant,  an  agreement,  a  promise. 

“  Mi  for  war  de  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  327. 

for  -w^rd,  *for-warde,  adv.,  a.  &  interj.  [A.  S. 
forweard,  from  /ore=before,  and  suff.  - weard=  ■ 
ward;  Dut.  voorwaarts ;  Ger.  vorwdrts.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  (Of  place) :  Toward  a  part  or  place  in  front  oi 
before;  onward;  toward  the  front. 

“  As  they  forward  went, 

They  spide  a  knight  faire  pricking  on  the  plaine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  44. 

2.  (Of  time) :  For  the  future  ;  onward. 

“Fro  that  day  forward.” — Amis  and  Amiloun,  154. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  at  or  toward  the  front ;  near  or  at  the 
forepart;  anterior;  fore. 

“  She  disposed  his  for:  card  cause  to  let.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  i.  1. 

*2.  Turned  toward  the  front;  directed  forward. 

“  The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear, 

With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  694. 

3.  Early,  advanced. 

“Short  summer  lightly  has  a  forward  spring.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Advanced  beyond  the  common ;  early  ripe ; 
premature. 

“  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide: 

Sweet  thief,  whence  did’st  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 
smells?”  Shakesp.:  Sonnet  99. 

*5.  Advanced ;  going  or  gone  far. 

“  Go  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters 
.  .  .  When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too,  I  hate 
it.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camoi,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cGr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


•  forward-fire 


fossil 
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6.  Not  behindhand ;  not  inferior ;  in  advance. 

“  She  is  a6  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i’  th’  rear  o’  our  birth.'’ 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

7.  Advanced  in  preparation  or  execution ;  as,  The 
Work  is  well  forward. 

8.  Advanced  in  learning  or  study ;  as,  The  boy  is 
very  forward  for  his  years ;  a  ver"  forward  pupil. 

*9.  Ready,  willing,  prompt ;  strongly  disposed  or 
inclined. 

“To  show  myself  a  forward  guest  within  thy  house.’’ 

Shakesp. .-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  L 

10.  Wanting  in  reserve  or  modesty;  pert,  bold, 
over-ready,  or  eager ;  presumptuous. 

“  He  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  and  at  times  a  forward  part.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 
*11.  Eager,  zealous,  ardent. 

“  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a,  forward  horse.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 
*12.  Highly  gifted ;  hopeful,  promising. 

“Long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward  sons.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 
C.  As  interj.:  On;  move  or  hasten  forward; 
toward  or  to  the  front. 

“  But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may 
Still,  ‘Forward,  forward!’  on  they  go.” 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xv. 

forward-fire,  a.  Firing  the  charge  at  its  fore¬ 
part,  close  to  the  projectile,  and  not  at  the  rear  of 
the  charge. 

Forward-fire  cartridge:  A  cartridge  in  which  the 
fulminate  is  at  or  in  the  base  of  the  ball,  forward 
of  the  powder.  It  is  exploded  by  a  stem,  or  else  by 
a  needle  which  penetrates  the  whole  extent  of  the 
powder,  and  strikes  the  fulminate  in  the  base  of  the 
bullet.  [Needle-gun.] 

♦forward-looking,  adj.  Looking  or  directed 
toward  the  future ;  foreseeing.  ( Wm.  Wordsworth : 
Michael.) 

for -ward,  v.  t.  [Forwaee,  adv.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  help  forward  or  onward;  to  urge  on,  to 
hasten,  to  promote. 

“  The  bill  which  Lord  Boos  had  brought  in  against  his 
wife,  for  adultery,  was  forwarded  by  the  king,  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  the  case  was  his  own.” — Parliamentary 
History;  Charles  II.  (an.  1669). 

2.  To  hasten  in  growth  ;  to  force. 

“As  we  house  hot  country  plants,  as  lemons,  to  save 
them,  so  we  may  house  our  own  country  plants  t o  forward 
them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  cold  seasons.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

3.  To  send  forward  or  on  to  the  destination;  to 
transmit;  as,  to  forward  a  letter  or  a  parcel. 

11.  Bookbinding :  To  prepare  for  the  finisher,  by 
plain  covering,  a  sewed  book. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  forward  and  to 
encourage ,  see  Encoubage. 
for -W3.rd-er,  s.  [Eng.  forward ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  helps  forward,  hastens,  or  promotes 
anything ;  a  promoter. 

“Nor  am  I  accessary,  ... 

Helper,  seconder,  persuader,  forwarder. 

Principal,  or  maintainer,  of  this  vile  theft.” 

Barry:  Ram  Alley,  v.  1. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  or  transmits  goods ;  a 
goods-carrier,  a  forwarding  merchant. 

II.  Bookbind.:  One  who  prepares  a  sewed  book 
for  the  finisher,  by  plain  covering, 
for-ward-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Forward,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  helping  forward,  pro¬ 
moting,  or  hastening;  the  transmission  of  goods, 
&c. 

2.  Bookbind.:  That  department  which  concerns 
the  operation  of  plain-covering  a  sewed  book,  ready 
for  the  finisher. 

forwarding-agent,  s.  One  who  receives  and 
forwards  goods  to  their  destination. 

forwarding-merchant,  s.  The  name  by  which 
a  forwarding-agent  is  known  in  America. 

forwarding-note,  s. 

Comm. :  A  note  in  which  is  entered  a  description 
of  goods  or  parcels,  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  consignor  and  consignee,  to  be  sent  along  with 
goods,  &c.,  conveydd  by  a  carrier. 

for-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forward:  - ly. ]  In  a 
forward  manner ;  eagerly,  hastily,  readily,  quickly, 
for -ward-ness,  s.  [Eng .forward;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  forward  or  advanced  toward 
maturity,  completion  or  perfection. 

“  The  saying  went  that  he  [a  friar]  practiced  with  the 
Turk  to  have  undone  again  all  that  was  there  in  so  good 
forwardness .” — Strype:  Memorials ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1552). 


2.  Earliness;  as,  the  forwardness  of  the  season, 
or  of  the  crops. 

3.  Eagerness,  readiness,  zeal,  ardor. 

“This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forwardness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  4. 

4.  Assurance,  pertness;  immodest  confidence  or 
boldness. 

“  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on 
his  forwardness." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

for  wardg,  adv.  [Forward,  adv.]  Forward, 
onward,  toward  the  front. 

“The  Rhodian  ship  passed  through  the  whole  Roman 
fleet,  backwards  and  fovwards  several  times,  carrying  in¬ 
telligence  to  Drepanum.” — Arbuthnot. 

*for-wa  Ste,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  English  waste 
(q.  v.).]  To  lay  utterly  waste ;  to  spoil,  to  desolate. 

♦for-way’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  way.)  To 
wander ;  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

*for-way,  s.  [Forway,  v.]  An  error. 
*for-wear',  *for-were,  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  wear  (q.  v.).]  To  wear  completely  out. 

*for-wear -ied,  *for-wer-ied,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  wearied.)  Very  weary;  quite  exhausted; 
wearied  out. 

for-wear  -f,  *for-wer-y,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  weary,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Exceedingly  weary;  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  tired  out. 

♦for-wear-f,  *for-wer-y,  *for-wer-ye,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Pref.  for-,  ana  Eng.  weary,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  out ;  to  make  exhausted. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  wearied ;  to  be  exhausted 
or  worn  out. 

for-weep',  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  weep  (q.  v.).] 
To  exhaust  with  weeping. 

*for-welked  ,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  welked 
(q.  v.)  ]  Exceedingly  welkea  or  wrinkled. 

*for-wend  ,  v.  i.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verwenden;  Ger. 
verwanden.)  To  be  turned;  to  become. 
*for-wer-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forwear.] 
*for-wern-en,  *for-wser-nen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  for- 
wyrnan ;  O.  Sax.  farwernian.)  To  forbid ;  to  keep 
or  drive  from. 

*for-werp,  *for-werpe,  v.  t.  [A.  S .  forweorpan; 
Dut.  verwerpen;  O.  if.  Ger.  farwerfan;  Ger.  ver- 
werfen.)  To  reject. 

♦for  -wete,  v.  t.  [Forewite,  v.) 

*for’-wh^,  conj.  [Eng.  for,  and  why.)  [Where¬ 
fore.]  By  reason  of ;  because. 

*for-won  dere,  *for-won-dir,  *for-won-dre, 
v.  t.  [Dut.  verwonderen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  verwundern: 
Sw.  fdrundra;  Dan.  forundre;  Ger.  verwundern .] 
To  fill  with  astonishment ;  to  amaze. 

♦for-word,  *fore-worde,  s.  [Forward,  s.]  A 
promise,  an  agreement,  a  covenant,  a  bargain. 

*for'-worn,  a.  [Eng.  for,  and  worn.)  Greatly 
worn ;  almost  spent. 

♦for -wot,  v.  t. ;  pres.  ind.  3d  sing.  [Forwete,  v.) 
*for-wound  -ed,  *for-won-ded,  *for-wund-ed, 
*for-wound-id,  a.  [A.  S.  forwundian:  M.  H.  Ger. 
&  Ger.  verwunden;  Dut.  verwonden.)  Wounded 
seriously  or  dangerously. 

♦for-wrap,  v.  t.  [English  /or,  and  wrap.)  To 
entirely  conceal  by  wrapping ;  to  inclose. 

♦for-wrapped  ,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  wrapped 
(q.  v.).]  Completely  wrapped  up  or  covered. 
*for-wrei-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forwrigan.)  To  accuse, 
♦for-wrought'  (ought  as  at),  *for-wroht,  *for- 
wroght,  a.  [A.  S .  forwyrcan  (pa.  t.  forworhte,  for- 
wrohte;  pa.  par .  forworht,foroht) ;  Dut.  verwerken: 
O.  Fris.  forwerka',  O.  H.  German  firwurchen.) 
[Work,  v.] 

1.  To  cause. 

2.  Destroyed. 

3.  Worn  out  with  work;  exhausted. 

♦for-yeme,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  forgSman,  forgyman.)  To 

neglect. 

♦for-yete,  *for-yet-en,  ♦for-yet-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Forget.] 

*for-yet-el,  *for-yet-ylle,  a.  [A.  S.  forgitol.) 
Forgetful. 

♦for-yet-el  ness,  *for-yet-el-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 

forgitolnes.)  Forgetfulness. 

*for-yet-ful,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  foryete=forget,  Eng. 
-ful(l).)  Forgetful. 

♦for-yet-ing-nes,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  foryete=toiget ; 
-ness.]  Forgetfulness. 

♦for-yetten,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forget.] 

♦for-yeve,  *for-yife,  ♦for-yive,  v.t.  [Forgive.] 
♦for-yield',  *for-yeld,  *for-yelde,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
forgeldan.forgildan  (pa.  t.  forgeald,  pa.  par.  for- 
golden );  0.  Sax.  for  geld  an;  O.  Fris.  forjelda;  O. 
H.  Ger.  forgeltan;  Dut.  vergelden ;  Ger .  vergelten.) 
To  return,  to  recompense. 


forz-an’-do,  sforz-an-do  (z  asts),  adv.  [ItaL, 

pa.  par.  of  forzare  or  sforzare= to  force.] 

Music :  Lit.  forcing.  Emphasis  or  musical  accent 
upon  specified  notes  or  passages  marked  by  the 
signs  s/.  or  > . 

foss,  s.  [Fosse.] 

foss-dyke,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  canal  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire  constructed  by  the  Romans. 

fos-sa  (pi.  fos-sae),  s.  [Lat. :  though  used  as  a 
noun,  fossa  is  really  the  fem.  nom.  sing,  of  fossus, 
pa.  par.  of  fodio= to  dig;  thus  fossa  (terra)=land 
dug  up ;  hence,  a  ditch,  a  fosse,  a  trench.]  A  de¬ 
pression,  a  furrow. 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  depressions 
on  the  external  surface,  generally  the  seat  of  cuta¬ 
neous  glands,  as  the  lachrymal  fossae  in  deer  and 
antelopes. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  groove.  There  are  in  the  ear  a  fossa 
of  the  helix,  which  is  a  groove  called  also  Fossa  in- 
nominata  or  scaphoidea,  and  a  fossa  of  the  anti¬ 
helix,  which  is  a  somewhat  triangular  depression, 
called  also  Fossa  triangularis  or  ovalis.  There  are 
also  a  fossa  of  the  heart,  one  of  the  gall-bladder, 
&c.  There  are  also  a  canine,  a  coronoid,  a  digastric, 
a  digital,  and  many  another  fossa.  ( Quain .) 

(2)  PL:  Grooves.  There  are  nasal  foss®,  supe¬ 
rior  and  inferior  occipital,  &c.  (Quain.) 

fossa  ovalis,  s. 

Anat. :  A  depression  marking  the  place  where, 
before  birth,  an  orifice  connected  the  two  auricles 
of  the  heart,  the  passage  between  the  two,  how. 
ever,  being  obliterated  during  the  first  few  months 
of  life.  ( Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  333.) 

♦fos'-sage  (sage  as  slg),  s.  [Eng.  fosse;  -age.) 
Old  Ena.  Law :  A  composition  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  cleaning  out  the  fosse  or  moat  surrounding 
a  town. 

fos'-san,  f  os  -sane,  s.  [Fr.  fossane.  Remote 
etym.  doubtful.  A  Madagascar  word(?)l 
Zobl.:  A  kind  of  Genet  (Genetta  fossa),  found  in 
Madagascar.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Fossan  Weasel. 
(Buff on.  Pennant,  &c.) 

fosse,  foss,  s.  [Lat. /ossa.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  ditch,  a  moat. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  ^4nat.:  [Fossa.] 

2.  Fort. :  A  moat  or  ditch  around  a  fortification, 
commonly  filled  with  water.  The  excavation  of  the 
fosse  contributes  materials  for  the  walls  of  the  fort 
it  is  designed  to  protect.  An  advance  fosse  is  a 
ditch  encircling  the  glacis  or  esplanade  of  a  fortifi¬ 
cation. 

♦fos'-set,  s.  [Faucet.] 

♦fosset-seller,  s.  One  who  sells  faucets  or  taps, 
f  os-sette,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  fosse— &  ditch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  little  hollow ;  a  dimple. 

2.  Med. :  A  small  ulcer  of  the  transparent  cornea, 
the  center  of  which  is  deep. 

♦fosse -way,  s.  [Eng.  fosse,  and  way.)  One  of 
the  great  military  roads  which  the  Romans  con¬ 
strue  ted  in 
Eng  land,  so 
called  from  the 
ditches  on  each 
side. 

fos-sick,  v. 

i.  [Etymology 
doubtful ;  per¬ 
haps  connected 
with  fuss  or 
fussy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  be  fussy 
or  trouble¬ 
some. 

2.  Among  the 
gold-miners  of 
Australia,  ap¬ 
plied  t  o  t  h  e 
buying  up  of  abandoned  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
re-working. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  for  anything  persistently. 

fos'-sick-er,  s.  [English  fossick ;  -er.]  One  who 
reworks  abandoned  claims  or  workings  in  the  gold¬ 
mines. 

fos'-sll,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  fossilis—dng  out,  dug  up, 
fossil,  from  fossus,  pa.  par.  of  fodio— to  dig;  Fr. 
fossile.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  what  is  dug  up.  [B.  1. 1.] 

“  Fossil,  or  rock  salt,  and  sal  gemm  differ  not  in  nature 
from  each  other.” — Woodward;  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  organic  remains.  [B.  I.  2.] 
“The  upright  position  of  fossil  trees,  both  in  Europe 

and  America.” — Lyell  ■  Princip.  ofGeol.,  ch.  vi. 


Fosseway. 


btfil,  tody;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


fossil-botanist 
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fosterage 


II.  Fig.:  Antiquated,  belonging  to  a  bygone  age. 

“Language  is  fossil  poetry.” — Emerson:  Essays;  The 
Poet. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally:  Anything  dug  up. 

“ Fossils ,  ali  bodies  whatever  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  are  by  naturalists  commonly  called  by  the  general 
name  of  fossils.’’— Olossog.  Nov.  (1719.) 

IT  Johnson  (1776)  gives  no  other  meaning  to  the 
word  fossil  than  “  that  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth.  Prof.  Eobt.  J amieson,  in  his  mineralogical 
and  geological  works,  published  early  in  this  cent¬ 
ury,  used  the  word  fossil  in  this  obsolete  sense, 
often  calling  minerals  fossils. 

2.  Now :  Any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the  existence 
of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which 
has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes  ;  one 
of  the  bodies  called  organic  remains.  Even  the 
cast  of  a  fossil  shell,  that  is  the  impression  which 
it  has  left  on  the  rock,  is  deemed  a  fossil.  (Used 
often  in  the  plural.) 

If  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  fos¬ 
sils  were  supposed  by  some  Italians  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the  stars,  a  view 
which,  prior  to  1579,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  combated. 
Then  the  hypothesis  arose  of  a  plastic  force,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Andrea  Mattioli,  a  fatty  matter  capable 
of  fashioning  stones  into  organic  forms.  But  the 
hypothesis  which  held  its  place  longer  than  any 
other,  and  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the  unscientific, 
is  that  they  were  relics  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  proved  that  the  relics  are  really 
those  of  plants  and  animals,  that  they  were  nearly 
all  of  them  in  existence  ages  before  the  Mosaic 
deluge,  that  they  are  not  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  each  other,  but  differ  in  age  by  untold  millions 
of  years,  that  there  is  at  least  a  progression  among 
them,  if  not  even  the  evolution  of  the  last  from 
the  more  antique.  There  are  breaks  or  gaps  in  the 
series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  especially  one  between 
the  palaeozoic  and  the  secondary  strata,  and  another 
between  the  secondary  and  the  tertiary.  Once  it 
was  supposed  that  there  had  been  in  the  earth’s 
geological  history  alternate  periods  of  repose  and 
convulsion  ;  now  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be 
no  breaks  if  all  lands  were  geologically  explored,  if 
all  strata  now  submerged  were  accessible  for  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  if  local  causes  acting  during  bygone 
ages  had  been  less  effective  in  destroying  portions 
or  the  record.  Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  it  is  almost 
exclusively  strata  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes  which 
at  the  time  were  slowly  sinking  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  :  those  formed  when  land  was  rising  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  washed  away.  In  the  older  strata,  and 
sometimes  in  those  not  so  ancient,  fossils  have  been 
destroyed  by  metamoiq>hic  action,  and  when  any 
rock  is  called  non-fossiliferous  or  azoic,  the  cautious 
geologist  means  by  the  term  only  that  fossils  have 
not  been  found  in  it  up  to  the  present  time.  What 
coins  are  to  the  numismatologist  and  the  historian, 
that  fossils  are  to  the  palaeontologist  and  the  geolo¬ 
gist  ;  they  enable  him  to  recover  forgotten  chapters 
of  history.  Fossils  are,  however,  more  valuable 
than  coins,  they  cannot  any  of  them  be  so  easily 
forged,  and  few  of  them  can  be  forged  at  all. 

II.  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  per¬ 
son  greatly  behind  the  age. 

IF  Obvious  compounds:  Fossil-animals,  fossil- 
birds,  fossil-fishes,  fossil-plants,  &c. 

fossil-botanist,  s. 

Bot. :  A  proficient  in  fossil-botany  (q.  v.). 

fossil-botany,  s. 

Bot. :  The  department  of  botanical  science  that 
treats  of  fossil  plants ;  palsBobotany. 

fossil-copal,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Cop  aline  (q.  v.). 

"■fossil- cork,  s. 

Min.:  An  old  name  for  what  was  subsequently 
called  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of  asbestos.  Named 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  which  is  such  that  it 
floats  in  water. 

♦fossil-farina,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  soft  carbonate  of  lime. 

♦fossil-flax,  s. 

Min. :  A  popular  name  for  amianthus,  the  variety 
of  asbestos  which  has  long,  flexible  fibers. 

fossil-flour,  8.  A  siliceous,  mealy  earth,  con¬ 
sisting  of  siliceous  shields  of  infusoria.  It  is  used 
for  fire-proof  bricks. 

ffossil-paper,  s. 

Min. :  A  papery-looking  sub-variety  of  asbestos. 

ffossil-screws,  s.  pi.  A  popular  name  for  the 
casts  in  the  rock  left  by  spiral  shells,  or  for  those 
of  encrinites  when  their  impressions  are  horizon¬ 
tally  furrowed. 


fossil-wood,  s. 

1.  Palceont. :  Wood  found  fossil.  In  many  cases 
the  medullary  rays  in  exogens  and  the  ends  of  ducts 
in  endogens  are  at  least  as  clearly  visible  as  in 
recent  wood. 

2.  Min. :  A  popular  name  for  some  woody-looking 
specimens  of  asbestos. 

fos-sll-lf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fossilise  dug  out, 
fossil;  fero—  to  produce,  to  yield,  and  suff.  -ous.j 
Containing  or  producing  fossils. 

fos-sll-l-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fossilify;  c  con¬ 
nective,  and  suff.  -ation.j 
f  os-sll'-l-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  fossilise  dog  out, 
fossil,  and  fio  (pass,  of  facio)  =to  become.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  render  fossil;  to  convert  into  a 
fossil,  to  fossilize. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  fossil;  to  be  converted 
into  a  fossil. 

f  os'-sIl-I§m,  s.  [En g.  fossil ; -ism.]  Thescience 
of  fossils;  that  branch  of  pal® ontology  which 
treats  of  fossil  substances. 

fos’-sil-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  fossil;  -ist.]  One  versed  in 
Fossilism  (q.  v.) ;  a  person  who  studies  the  nature 
and  character  of  fossil  substances. 

f OS-sIl'-i-tjF,  s.  [Eng.  fossil ;  i  connective;  suff. 
-ty  (q.  v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  fossil. 

f  os-sil-Iz-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fossiliz(e) ;  -ation.J 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  animal  remains  or 
vegetable  substances  into  fossils ;  fossilizing. 

f  The  burying  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains — 
the  first  step  toward  their  fossilization — can  take 
place  on  land  by  the  growth  of  peat,  by  their  being 
covered  by  blown  sand,  by  the  ejections  and  allu¬ 
viums  of  volcanoes,  in  alluviums  generally,  in  the 
ruins  of  landslips,  or  in  the  mud  and  stalagmite 
of  caves  and  fissures.  They  are  also  constantly  im¬ 
bedded  in  subaqueous  deposits,  whether  these  be 
marine,  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile.  Peat  is  an  anti¬ 
septic,  and  preserves  organized  bodies  well.  They 
are  better  kept  in  shale  or  any  other  fissile  stratum 
than  in  sandstone:  the  latter  is  too  porous.  Some 
are  silicified,  some  preserved  from  obliteration  by 
the  influence  of  calcareous  matter,  some  by  being 
made  ferruginous,  &c.  Plants  are  often  carbonized. 

fos'-sil-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  fossil ;  -ize.~\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  a  fossil. 

2.  Fig.:  To  check  the  natural  development  by 
rendering  fixed  and  immutable ;  to  render  perma¬ 
nently  antiquated. 

T3.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  become  fossil;  to  be  changed  or  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fossil. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  antiquated  and  incapable  of 
being  influenced  or  affected  by  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

fos-sll-lzed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Fossilize,  v.~\ 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally :  Converted  into  a  fossil  by  geological 
action. 

2.  Fig. :  Old-fashioned  or  antiquated  in  opinion ; 
non-progressive. 

f  os-sil'-S-glst,  s.  [Eng.  fossilog(y) ;  -ist.]  The 
same  as  Fossilologist  (q.  v.). 

f  os-sIl'-S-gy,  s.  [En g.  fossil,  and  Gr.  logos= a 
discourse.]  The  same  as  Fossilology  (q.v.). 

fos-sll-ol'-o-glst,  8.  [Eng.  fossilolog{y) ;  -ist.] 
A  person  versed  in  Fossilology  (q.  v.) ;  a  fossilist. 

fos-sil-ol -6-g^,  s.  [Eng.  fossil  j  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  logos— a  discourse.]  The  science  of  fossils. 

fos-sbr’-e§,  fos-sor'-I-^,,  s.  pi.  [Lat./ossor=a 
digger,  a  delver  ;/o<Jio=to  dig,  to  delve.] 

Entom. :  Burrowing  Hymenoptera.  A  sub-tribe 
of  the  hymenopterous  tribe  Aculeata.  Sexes  two, 
the  individuals  in  both  of  which  are  furnished  with 
wings,  legs  formed  for  burrowing  or  for  running, 
tongue  not  elongated,  but  widened  at  the  extremity. 
Habits  not  social.  The  females  of  the  fossores  con¬ 
struct  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  form  their 
nests.  Depositing  their  eggs,  they  next  lay  up  for 
the  future  larv®  a  supply  of  food  consisting  of 
spiders  and  caterpillars  rendered  half  dead  by  being 
stung.  Many  of  the  fossores  are  called  sandwasps. 
The  sub-tribe  is  divided  into  eight  families :  (1) 
Scoliad®,  (2)  Sapygid®,  (3)  Pompilid®,  (4)  Sphe- 
C1d®,  (5)  Bembicid®,  (6)  Larrid®,  (7)  Nyssonid®, 
and  (8)  Crabronid®  (q.  v.). 

fos-sbr-1-e.l,  fos-sbr’-I-ous,  a.  [Lat. /ossori(a) 
—digging  (as  an  occupation) ;  Eng.  suff .  -al;  - ous .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adapted  for  digging. 

2.  ZoOlogy : 

(1)  Adopted  for  digging ;  as,  fossorial  feet. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digging ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Fossores  (q.  v.). 


f  oss'-road,  s.  [Eng. /os,s,  and  road.]  A  fosseway 
(q.  v.). 

f os'-STj-late,  a.  [Lat./osswZ(a)=a  little  trench; 
Eng.  suff.  -afe.]  , .  ,  , 

Comp.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  long,  narrow 
depressions  in  any  surface,  which  is  said  to  be 
fossulate  when  the  hollows  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
to  be  termed  foss®.  [Fossa.] 
fos-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.fdstrian,  from  fdstor, 
/<5*twr= nourishment,  from  fdda—iood :  cogn.  with 
Dan.  fostre— to  bring  up;  /aster = offspring ;  Icel. 
fdstr  =  nursing;  fdstra  =  to  nurse;  Sw.  foster  — 
embryo ;  fostra= to  foster.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feed,  to  nourish,  to  support,  to  bring  up,  to 
nurse. 

“  Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of ;  to  sustain  and  pro¬ 
mote  ;  to  forward. 

“  Western  winds  do  foster  forth  our  flowers.” 

Gascoigne:  Complaint  of  Philomene. 

3.  To  encourage,  to  pamper. 

“A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fostered  up 
in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.” — Sidney. 

4.  To  cherish,  to  indulge,  to  harbor;  as,  to  foster 
ill-feeling. 

“  The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse  ma¬ 
lignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no 
designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence.” — Johnson. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  fostered  or  brought  up  to¬ 
gether. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  foster,  to 
cherish,  to  harbor,  and  to  indulge :  “  To  foster  in  the 
mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  positive  endeavors ; 
as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by  encouraging 
everything  which  favors  them ;  to  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon  ;  as  when 
one  cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon 
them  with  inward  satisfaction  ;  to  harbor  is  to  allow 
room  in  the  mindj  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to  that  which 
ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  harbors  resent¬ 
ment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting-place  in  the 
heart ;  to  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole 
mind  to,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure.” 

( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

foster-babe,  s.  An  infant  foster-child. 

foster-brother,  s.  A  mafe  child  nursed  at  the 
same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not  the 
offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

foster-child,  s.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not 
the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sex  of  the  child,  the  term  Foster¬ 
daughter  or  Foster-son  is  employed. 

♦foster-dam,  s.  A  nurse;  one  who  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to  a  young  child ; 
a  foster-nurse,  a  foster-mother. 

foster-daughter,  s.  [Foster-child.] 

♦foster-earth,  s.  Earth  by  which  a  plant  is 
nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  in  it  at  first. 

foster-father,  s.  A  man  who  takes  the  place  of 
a  father  in  feeding  and  bringing  up  a  child. 

♦foster-land,  s. 

1.  Land  allotted  for  the  support  of  a  person. 

2.  One’s  adopted  country. 

foster-mother,  s.  A  woman  who  takes  the  place 
of  a  mother  in  feeding  and  bringing  up  a  child. 

♦foster-nurse,  s.  A  nurse, 
foster-parent,  s.  A  foster-mother  or  father. 

foster-sister,  s.  A  girl  nursed  at  the  same  breast 
or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not  the  offspring  of 
the  same  parents. 

foster-son,  s.  [Foster-child.] 

♦fos’-ter  (1),  *fos-tre,  s.  [A.  S.  fdstre ;  Icel. 
fdstra. ]  A  nurse;  a  foster-mother  or  rather;  a  fos¬ 
terer. 

♦fos  -ter  (2),  s.  [Forester.]  A  contraction  of 
forester,  in  which  form  it  still  exists  as  a  proper 
name.  _  It  is  several  times  used  by  Spenser,  and  is 
found  in  the  romance  of  Bevis  of  Hampton.  Percy 
explains  the  word  as,  “foresters  of  the  king's 
demesne.”  ( Nares .) 

fos  -ter-age  (ageasIg),*fos'-ter-Idge,s.  [Eng. 

foster;  -age.]  The  act  of  fostering;  the  charge  or 
care  of  a  foster-child. 

“  There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is  pass¬ 
ing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird,  a  man  oi 
wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either  male  or 
female,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered.  In  Mull, 
the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the  fosterer.” — 
Johnson;  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whO,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fos’-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  foster ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent  in  feeding 
and  educating  a  child ;  a  nurse ;  a  foster-parent. 

“In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to  fosterers;  the 
rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying  the  alterage  of 
their  children.” — Davies:  On  Ireland . 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  encourages,  promotes, 
or  supports. 

f OS'-ter-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  foster ,  v.,  and  hood.'] 
The  state  of  being  fostered  or  of  a  foster-child. 

f os-ter-ing,  *fos-tryng,  *fos-trunge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [Foster,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fostering,  nourishing,  or  cherishing. 

2.  Nourishment,  education. 

f  OS'-ter-lean,  s.  [A.  S.fdstre,  and  Icen— a  loan.] 

1.  The  payment  or  remuneration  given  for  the 
fostering  of  a  child. 

2.  The  jointure  of  a  wife. 

f os  -ter-ling,  s.  [Eng.  foster,  and  dimin.  suff. 
■ling.]  A  foster-child. 

f  os’-ter-ment,  s.  [En g.  foster ; -ment.]  The  act 
of  fostering  ;  food  ;  nourishment. 

f  os’-ter-ship,  s.  [Eng.  foster  (2);  -ship.]  For- 
estership. 

fos-tress,  *fos'-tresse,  *fos-ter-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
foster;  -ess.]  A  female  who  acts  as  a  parent;  a 
nurse ;  a  foster-mother. 

fostress-maiden,  s. 

1.  Gen.:  A  maiden  who  acts  as  a  nurse;  a  nour¬ 
ishes 

2.  Spec.:  An  epithet  applied  to  Pallas  AthgnA 

from  her  being  worshiped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens.  '■ 

*fos-trild,  s.  [Foster,  v.]  A  foster-nurse ;  a 
nurse. 

*fot,  s.  [Foot.] 

*fote-hot,  adv.  [Foot-hot.]  Straightway,  at 
once,  directly. 

*fot e-mantel,  s.  [Foot-hantle.] 

-foth  -  er  (1),  *foth-ur,  *foth-ir,  *futh-ir,  *fud- 
der,  s.  [A.  S.  fdther;  O.  S.  vdther;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuo- 
air ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder:  Dutch  voeder ;  Sw.  foder; 
Fr.  foudre.]  [Fodder.]  A  large  quantity,  load,  or 
weight. 

foth’-er  (2),  s.  [A.  S.fddor.]  Fodder. 

foth  -er,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fddor,  f6ddor=  (1)  food,  (2)  a 
cover  ;  Ger.  fiittern=  to  cover,  to  case,  to  line ;  f utter 
=  a  lining.] 

Naut. :  To  stop  a  leak  at  sea  by  letting  down  a 
sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting  chopped  yarn, 
oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  between  it  and  the  ship’s 
sides. 

f  oth  -er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fother,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  A  mode  of  stopping  a  leak  at  sea  by  thrum¬ 
ming  a  sail  with  oakum  and  yarn,  and  drawing  it 
under  the  bottom  so  as  to  cover  the  aperture. 

*f  O-tlve,  a.  [Latin  fotus,  pa.  par.  of  foveo= to 
cherish,  to  foster.]  Nourishing,  fostering,  fertiliz¬ 
ing. 

fot-mal,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Seventy  pounds 
of  lead. 

fou,  fow,  adj.  [Full.]  Full  of  food  or  drink; 
drunk. 

f  ou  -§.tse,  fouets,  fouse,  fows,  s.  pi.  [Foose.] 

Fou-cault  (ault  as  o),s.  [M.  Foucault,  a  French 
natural  philosopher.] 

Foucault’s  pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum  for  ren¬ 
dering  visible  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  It 
consists  of  a  bob  suspended  from  a  considerable 
height,  say  the  center  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
or  Capitol,  and  set  vibrating  above  a  circular  table 
marked  with  degrees.  Owing  to  a  certain  inde¬ 
pendence  of  motion  which  the  bob  possesses,  vibrat¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  in  space,  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion  turns  round  beneath  it,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  apparent  change  of  direction  of  the  bob  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  graduated  table. 

*f0U-dre,  *foul-der,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fuldre,  fouldre, 
foudre,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]  Lightning. 

f6u-gade,  fou-gass',  s.  [Fr.,  from  fougue= 
fury,  fire,  ardor.]  .  . 

Fort.  &  Milit. :  A  small  mine,  consisting  of  a  hole 
charged  with  combustibles  and  projectiles  hidden 
by  earth,  and  placed  so  as  to  explode  beneath  the 
feet  of  an  advancing  enemy  and  throw  the  troops 
into  confusion. 

fought  (as  f&t),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Fight,  v.] 


♦foughten  (as  fat-en),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fight,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contested,  disputed,  or  contended  for  with 
arms. 

*2.  Overworked  ;  wearied  out;  exhausted.(Scofck.) 

fouj-dar',  s.  [Hindust.  foujdar ;  Mahratta 
phoujdar.]  A  criminal  judge  or  magistrate.  ( Anglo- 
Indian .) 

fouj-dar  -rf ,  s.  [Hindust.  foujdari.]  The  office 
of  a  Foujdar  (q.  v.).  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

foujdarry- court,  s.  A  criminal  court.  ( Anglo- 

Indian .) 

foul,  *foule,  *ful,  *fule,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ful; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vuil,Icel.fiill,  Ger.  faul,  Dan.  fuul, 
Sw.  ful,  Goth./wts.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  miry  ;  not  clean ;  covered  with  or 
containing  dirt  or  extraneous  matter  which  is  in¬ 
jurious,  offensive,  or  noxious. 

“My  face  is  foul  with  weeping.” — Job  xvi.  16. 

2.  Thick  or  muddy ;  turbid ;  not  clear. 

“  The  stream  is  foul  with  stains 

Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains.” 

Addison. 

3.  Thick  or  overgrown  with  weeds  ;  as,  The  ground 
is  foul. 

4.  Impure;  tainted;  polluted. 

“Every  day  the  carcass  of  some  prisoner  dead,  of  thirst 
and  foul  air,  had  been  flung  to  the  sharks.” — Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Obscene ;  scurrilous ;  filthy ;  profane ;  abusive ; 
as,  foul  language. 

6.  Given  to  or  using  obscene,  scurrilous,  or  filthy 
language. 

“With  foul  mouth, 

And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 

To  call  him  villain. 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

7.  Wicked ;  criminal ;  abominable ;  hateful ;  odious. 

“The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been 

convicted  of  a  series  of  foul  perjuries.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

8.  Loathsome ;  odious ;  disgusting. 

“Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

9.  Disgraceful ;  shameful. 

“  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  Bad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven.”  Milton:  P.  L.,i.  135. 

10.  Unlucky ;  unfavorable. 

“Some  foul  mischance 

Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness!” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

11.  Unfair,  unlawful ;  not  honest  or  straightfor¬ 
ward. 

“  By  foul  play  were  we  heaved  thence, 

But  blessedly  helped  hither.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*12.  Unsightly ;  of  little  value. 

“  Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares.” 

Shakesp. Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

13.  Stormy ;  cloudy,  rainy,  and  tempestuous. 

“  So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

*14.  Coarse;  gross. 

“You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies  if  you  table 
with  them:  they  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding,  and 
spoil  the  best  provisions  in  cooking.” — Felton. 

*15.  Unsound;  corrupted;  diseased. 

“You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 

How  foul  it  is.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  L 

*16.  Difficult;  dangerous. 

“We  came  down  a  foul  hill.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*17.  Guilty. 

“  The  secund  of  the  af  oirsaid  thre  offenses  sail  be  under- 
stuid  to  be  committit  efter  the  offender  be  anis  fund  foul 
of  the  first  offense;  and  the  thrid  offense  to  be  takin  ane 
offense  to  be  committit  efter  the  offendar  be  fund  foul  of 
the  secund  offense.”—  Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  611. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  Applied  to  a  stroke  when  the  player 
touches  with  his  cue  or  any  part  of  his  body  any  ball 
on  the  table. 

“Thus,  at  billiards,  if  a  player  makes  a  foul  stroke  and 
scores,  his  adversary  has  the  option  of  not  enforcing  the 
penalty.” — London  Field. 

2.  Football :  Any  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  game. 

3.  Naut.:  Entangled;  having  freedom  of  motion 
interfered  with  by  collision  or  entanglement  with 
anything;  as,  a  rope  is  foul. 


B.  As  adv.:  Foully. 

“I’ll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulae... 

Ere  I  will  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 

But  can’st  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Evil ;  shame ;  disgrace. 

“  Upon  them  bravely  !  do  thy  worst; 

And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  12. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards:  A  foul  stroke.  [A.  II.  1.] 

2.  Boating :  Applied  to  the  action  of  a  crew  in  a 
race,  when  they  come  into  collision  or  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  their  opponents  out  of  their  own 
water. 

IT  *(1)  To  fall  foul:  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 

“If  they  be  any  ways  offended  they  fall  foul.” — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

(2)  To  fall  or  run  foul  of :  To  come  or  run  against 
with  force  ;  to  come  into  collision  with. 

(3)  To  make  foul  water : 

Naut. :  To  come  into  such  shoal  water  that  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  is  so  near  to  the  bottom  that  the 
motion  of  the  water  under  it  stirs  up  the  mud  and 
makes  the  water  foul. 

foul-anchor,  s.  An  anchor  having  the  cable 
twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the  flukes. 

foul-ball,  s.  Base-ball:  A  ball  that  is  batted  so 
as  to  fall  outside  the  base  lines— i.  e.,  lines  drawn 
between  the  home  and  first,  and  the  home  and  third 
bases. 

foul-copy,  s.  The  first  rough  draft  of  any  writ¬ 
ing,  with  the  alterations,  corrections,  erasures,  &c. ; 
opposed  to  a  fair  or  clean  copy. 

foul-fish,  s.  Fish  in  the  spawning  state,  or  such 
as  have  not  for  the  current  year  made  their  way 
down  to  the  sea  to  purify  themselves, 
foul-proof,  s. 

Print. :  The  first  proof  before  the  typographical 
and  other  errors  have  been  corrected ;  also  applied 
to  a  proof  with  numerous  corrections  and  altera¬ 
tions.  \ 

foul,  *fowle,  *ful-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S .ftilian;  O. 
H.  Ger.  fulen;  M.  H.  Ger.  vtilen.]  [Four,’,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty;  to  defile,  to  dirty,  to 
soil. 

“  She  fouls  her  smock  more  in  one  hour  than  the  kitchen- 
maid  doth  in  a  week.” — Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

2.  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

“Fouling  his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest  de¬ 
faulting.” — Savile:  Tacitus;  Historic,  p.  41. 

II.  Naut.  c&  Boat. :  To  fall  or  run  foul  of ;  to  come 
into  collision  with. 

“In  attempting  to  make  the  harbor  [we]  several  times 
fouled  the  pier.” — Guardian,  March  2,  1859,  p.  195. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  become  foul  or  dirty ;  as,  a  gun 
fouls. 

2.  Nautical  and  Boating : 

(11  To  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats. 

(2)  To  become  entangled,  as  a  rope, 
foulard',  s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  thin  silk  or  silk-and-cotton  dress  stuff. 
*foule,  a.  [Foul.] 

*four-fa§ed,  a.  [Fag.  foul,  and.  faced.]  Show¬ 
ing  a  wicked,  ugly,  or  disgusting  countenance. 

*foul'-feed-mg,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  feeding.] 
Eating  or  living  on  filthy  food. 
foul-1^,  adv.  [Eng .foul;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foul,  filthy,  dirty,  or  nasty  manner  or  state. 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  scandalously,  or 
wickedly. 

3.  Unfairly,  dishonestly. 

foul  -mouthed,  adj.  [En g.foul,  and  mouthed.] 
Given  to  the  use  of  foul,  obscene,  or  scurrilous  lan¬ 
guage  ;  addicted  to  calumny,  scandal,  and  obscenity ; 
foul-spoken,  foul-tongued. 

foul-ness,  *foul-nes,  *foul-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
fulness,  fulness ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fulnussi ;  O.  Fris.  ful- 
nesse.]  [Foul,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul,  dirty,  turbid, 
or  muddy  ;  dirtiness,  filthiness. 

“A  father  will  hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  son  for  all 
the  dirt  and  foulness  of  his  clothes.”—  South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  vi. 

2.  An  impurity  or  pollution. 

“It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Hatefulness,  atrociousness,  abomination. 

“  It  is  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging  all 
its  filth  and  foulness  into  this  one  quality,  as  into  a  great 
sink  or  common  shore.” — South. 


b<5il,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


founder 


.foulspoken 

4.  Ugliness,  deformity. 

“He’s  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she’ll  fall 
In  love  with  my  anger.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

5.  Dishonesty,  unlawfulness,  unfairness. 

“  They  pierced  the  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim.” 

Akenside:  Epistle  to  Curio. 

6.  Roughness,  as  of  the  weather. 

“  So  foul  a  day  clears  not  without  a  storm.” 

Shakespeare. 

foul  -spok-en,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  spoken."]  Using 
or  given  to  foul  language ;  foulmouthed. 

foul-t6ngued,  a.  [English  foul,  and  tongued .] 
Foulmouthed,  foulspoken. 

fou-mart,  *fol-mart,  *ful-mart,  *ful-mare, 
♦ful-mard,  *foul-mart  {Eng.),  *full-mart  ( Prov . 
Eng.),  *fou-mart,  *fow-marte  {Scotch),  s.  [From 
A.  S.  /d.l=foul,  and  Eng.  marten,  from  O.  Fr.  marte, 
martre  =  a  martin.  So  called  from  its  offensive 
smell.] 

Zobl.:  The  polecat  (q.  v.).  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

‘‘Was  ever  such  afulmart  for  an  huisher?  .  .  . 

Martin  Polecat  ...  a  stinking  name,  and  not  to 
be  pronounced 

In  any  lady’s  presence  without  a  reverence.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  1. 

♦foun,  s.  [0.  Fr.  faon.]  A  fawn. 

♦founce,  s.  [Prov.  French  fons;  Lat.  fundus.]  A 
foundation,  a  base. 

found,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Find,  u.] 

♦found  (1),  s.  [Found  (1),  u.]  Casting  of  metals. 

♦found  (2),  s.  [Found  (2),  v.] 

1.  Foundation.  (Applied  to  a  building  of  any 

kind.) 

“  Our  milkhouse  had  wa’s  sae  dooms  strang  that  ane 
waud  hae  thocht  it  micht  hae  stude  to  the  last  day;  but 
its  found  had  been  onnerminit  by  the  last  Lammas  spait.” 
— Edinburgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

2.  Foundation,  grounds ;  reason  or  basis. 

found  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  three-square, 

single-cut  file  or  float,  with  one  very  acute  angle, 
used  by  comb-makers. 

found  (l),i\  t.  [Fr.  fondre,  from  Lat.  fundo=  to 
pour.]  To  cast  or  form  a  metal  by  melting  it  and 
pouring  it  into  a  mold. 

found  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr  .fonder,  from  Lat.  f undo, 
from  fundus=  a  foundation,  a  base.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  the  foundation  or  basis  of;  to  fix  or  set 
firmly  upon  a  foundation. 

“It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.” — Matt. 
vii.  25. 

2.  To  fix  firmly. 

“Then  comes  my  fit  again:  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  begin  to  raise  or  build. 

“  This  cytee  founded  Helizeus  Damascus.” — Maundeville, 

p.  123. 

4.  To  establish,  to  originate,  to  endow ;  as,  to 
found  a  college. 

“H e  founded  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the 
kings  and  prophets.” — 2  Maccabees  ii.  13. 

5.  To  give  birth  or  origin  to ;  as,  He  founded  a 
family. 

6.  To  raise  or  base  upon,  as  upon  a  principle  or 
ground ;  to  ground. 

“The  religion  and  the  transaction  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  were  too  obscure  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Josephus.” — Paley:  Evidences,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  rest,  to  rely,  to  defend.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  on  or  upon.) 

(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  found, 
to  ground,  to  rest,  and  to  build:  “  To  found  implies 
the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance  in  making  a 
support;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  so  deep  that  it 
may  not  totter ;  it  is  merely  in  the  moral  sense  that 
they  are  here  considered,  as  the  verb  to  ground  with 
this  signification  is  never  used  otherwise.  Found 
is  applied  to  outward  circumstances ;  ground  to 
what  passes  inwardly  .  .  .  To  found  and  ground 
are  said  of  things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers ;  to  rest  is  an  action  of  less 
importance:  whatever  is  founded  requires  and  has 
the  utmost  support;  whatever  is  rested  is  more  by 
the  will  of  the  individual :  a  man  founds  his  reason¬ 
ing  upon  some  unequivocal  fact ;  he  rests  his  asser¬ 
tion  upon  mere  hearsay.  To  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
thing  that  supports  ;  to  build  has  an  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  which  is  supported,  to  the  superstruct¬ 
ure  that  is  raised.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  found  and  to 
institute,  see  Institute. 

foun-da  -tion,  ♦foun-da-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  fonda- 
tion,  from  Lat .  fundatio,  from  fundo=to  found; 
gp.  fundacion ;  Tort,  fundagao;  Ital.  fondazione .] 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  founding,  fixing,  or  beginning  to 
build. 

“He  began  the  foundaoioun  of  the  tour  of  Babyloyne.” — 
Maundeville,  223. 

2.  The  basis  of  a  building;  the  solid  ground  on 
which  a  structure  rests. 

“  That  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat, 

To  bring  the  roof  to_  the  foundation, 

To  bury  all.”  'Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  That  part  of  a  structure  which  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  The  act  of  establishing,  originating,  or  found, 
ing ;  establishment. 

“That  w as  the  foundaoioun  of  here  oiire.”— Maunde¬ 
ville,  p.  88. 

5.  The  principles,  basis,  or  grounds  on  which 
anything  stands,  rests,  or  is  supported. 

“  Having  laid  down  as  my  foundation,  that  the  Scripture 
is  a  rule  that  in  all  things  needful  to  salvation,  is  clear, 
sufficient,  and  ordained  by  God  Almighty  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” — Dryden:  Religio  Laid.  (Pref.) 

6.  The  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  an  opinion, 
notion,  or  belief  is  founded. 

“  [I]  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  complaints 
which  have  no  cause,  in  order  to  raise  hopes  which  have 
no  foundation.” — Burke:  Observations  on  a  late  State  of 
the  Nation. 

7.  A  donation,  legacy,  or  revenue  appropriated  to 
endow  an  institution,  and  constituting  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund  for  its  support;  an  endowment. 

“  He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a  founda¬ 
tion.” — Swift. 

8.  That  which  is  founded,  instituted,  or  endowed ; 
an  institution  founded  or  supported  by  an  endow¬ 
ment. 

II.  Hat-making:  The  body  of  a  hat  or  bonnet,  of 
wool  or  inferior  fur,  upon  which  the  napping  of  su¬ 
perior  fur  is  laid  and  united  at  the  battery. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foundation, 
ground,  and  basis:  “A  report  is  said  to  be  without 
any  foundation,  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  mere 
conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  independent 
of  all  fact ;  a  man’s  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of 
external  evidence :  unfounded  clamors  are  fre¬ 
quently  raised  against  the  measures  of  government ; 
groundless  jealousies  frequently  arise  between  fam¬ 
ilies,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Foundation  and  basis  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  in  the  improper  sig¬ 
nifications  :  both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  low¬ 
est  parts  of  any  structure  ;  but  the  former  lies  under 
ground,  the  latter  stands  above:  the  foundation 
supports  some  large  and  artificially  erected  pile ; 
the  basis  supports  a  simple  pillar :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  base  or  basis 
of  the  Monument.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

foundation-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  which  keeps  a  bed¬ 
plate — of  an  engine,  for  instance — down  to  its  sub¬ 
structure. 

foundation-muslin,  s. 

Fabric:  An  open-worked,  gummed  fabric,  used 
for  stiffening  dresses  and  bonnets, 

foundation-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Ena.:  A  pile  driven  into  soft  or  treacher¬ 
ous.  ground  to  form,  with  others,  an  unyielding 
basis  for  a  structure. 

foundation-sacrifice,  s. 

Comp.  Mythol.:  A  sacrifice  common  to  races  of 
low  culture,  who  sought  to  render  buildings  firm 
and  stable  by  drenching  the  foundation-stones  with 
blood,  by  burying  a  human  victim  beneath  them, 
or  by  immuring  some  unfortunate  wretch  in  the 
structure  itself.  Tradition  asserts  that  such  sacri¬ 
fices  were  practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  some  form 
or  other,  at  the  castle  of  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia, 
at  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  and  at  Scutari,  and 
Tylor  states  that  so  late  as  1843,  when  a  new  bridge 
was  built  at  Halle,  a  notion  was  abroad  among  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  child  was  wanted  to  be  built  into  the 
foundations.  _  The  idea  underlying  these  sacrifices 
was  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits,  or  an  endeavor 
to  render  them,  in  some  sort,  guardians  of  the 
structure.  Hugh  Miller  (in  his  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,  ch.  xi.),  relates  a  conversation  he 
had  with  a  herd-boy  on  the  subject  of  ghosts.  The 
boy  said :  “  It’s  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  was  killed 
on  the  foundation-stone,  just  after  it  was  laid,  and 
then  built  into  the  wa’  by  the  masons,  that  he  might 
keep  the  castle  by  coming  back  again  ;  and  they’re 
saying  that  a’  the  verra  ould  houses  in  the  kintra 
had  murdered  men  builded  inti!  them  in  that  way, 
and  that  they  have  a’  o’  them  their  bogle.”  The 
buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  are  said  to  have 
killed  and  buried  a  negro  or  a  Spaniard  with  their 
treasures,  that  his  spirit  might  haunt  the  spot  and 
drive  away  intruders.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
dominant  idea  was  that  of  guardianship.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  some  such  rite  in  the 


book  of  Joshua:  “  He  shall  lay  the  foundation 
thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and  in_  his  youngest  soo 
shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it  ”  ( vi.  26) .  The  custom 
still  lingers  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
Polynesia  and  Borneo. 

“  More  cultured  nations  of  Southern  Asia  have  carried 
on  into  modern  ages  the  rite  of  foundation-sacrifice. 
Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  i.  97. 

foundation-plate,  s. 

1.  Bookbind.:  The  base  plate  on  which  ornaments 
are  arranged  in  the  stamping  or  embossing  press. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  bed-plate  of  a  steam-engine. 

foundation-school,  s.  A  school  supported  by  an 
endowment ;  an  endowed  school. 

foundation-stone,  s. 

1.  A  stone  in  a  public  building  laid  publicly  with 
ceremony:  it  is  not  necessarily  any  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

2.  The  foundations. 

“My  castles  are  my  king’s  alone, 

From  turret  to  foundation-stone.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  13. 

foun-da -tion,  v.  t.  [Foundation,  s.]  To  found, 
to  settle,  to  ground. 

“He  that  foundations  not  himself  with  the  arts.” — Felt- 
harm  Resolves. 

f oun-da’-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  foundation;  -er.] 
One  who  derives  support  from  the  foundation  or 
endowment  of  a  college  or  school. 

foun-da -tion-less,  a.  [Eng .foundation ;  -less.] 
Without  foundation ;  baseless. 

f  oun'-der  (1),  s.  [Eng.  found  (1) ;  -er. ]  One  who 
casts  metal  in  various  forms ;  principally  used  in 
composition,  as,  a  he\\-founder,  a.  type-founder,  &c. 

founders’  cleansing-mill,  s.  A  tumbling-box 
in  which  small  castings  are  cleansed  from  adhering 
sand.  In  a  similar  box  articles  may  be  polished  or 
rounded  by  mutual  attrition,  assisted,  if  need  be, 
by  an  abradant,  as  sand  or  emery. 

founders’-dust,  s.  Charcoal  powder  and  coal 
and  coak  dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for  casting 
purposes. 

founders’-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  in  preparing 
the  cores  for  loam-molding,  such  as  those  for  iron 
pipes.  A  central  spindle,  being  prepared,  is  placed 
on  centers  or  on  Y’s,  and  the  clay  loam  covering  is 
plastered  on  and  regulated  by  a  templet  or  pattern. 

founders’-sand,  s.  A  species  of  sand  used  for 
making  founding-molds. 

faun  -der  (2),  *foun-dour,  *fown-der,  s.  [Eng. 

found  (2) ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  founds  or  lays  the  foundation  of ;  a 
builder ;  an  erecter. 

“  Of  famous  cities  we  the  founders  know.” 

Waller:  On  St.  James’  Park,  9. 

2.  One  from  whom  anything  has  its  original  or 
beginning ;  an  author. 

“Marchol  theyr  founder,  patron,  and  precedent.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  164. 

3.  One  who  endows  or  establishes  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution. 

“This hath  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  honor- 
able founder  of  this  lecture  in  his  treatise  of  the  air.” — 
Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures.  , 

founders’-shares,  s.  pi.  Shares  issued  to  the 
founders  of  (or  vendors  to)  a  public  company,  as  a 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  business ,  or  con¬ 
cession.  &c.,  taken  over,  and  not  forming  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  capital.  As  a  rule,  such  shares  only 
participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
minimum  dividend  on  paid-up  capital.  {Eng.) 

foun  -der  (3),  s.  [Founder,  v.) 

Farriery : 

1.  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  inflammatory  fever  of  the  body,  or  acute 
rheumatism. 

foun -der,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  fondrer,  afondrwrf 
from/ond=a  bottom ;  Lat.  fundus.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  fall. 

“For  which  his  horse  for  feere  gan  to  turne, 

And  leep  asyde,  and  foundred  as  he  leep.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,683. 

2.  To  sink  to  the  bottom ;  to  be  filled  with  water 
and  sink  ;  said  of  ships. 

3.  To  lie  over,  to  wallow  in  the  sea. 

“  The  ship  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee, 

Bears  on  her  side  th’  invasions  of  the  sea.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

*3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry. 

“  All  his  tricks  founder.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  trip ;  to  fall  lame. 


fare  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
wplf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw" 


foundered 
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fourchette 


a.  Transitive: 

Farr . :  To  cause  internal  inflammation  and  sore¬ 
ness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  lame  or  disable 
turn. 

“I  ha vo  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV,  Pt.  II,  iv.  3. 

foun'-dered,  a.  ['Eng.  founder,  v. ;  -ed.]  Lamed, 
disabled ;  suffering  from  a  founder. 

*foun-der-ess  (1),  s.  [Eng.  founder  (1),  s. ;  -ess.] 
A  female  founder,  or  caster  of  metals. 

*foun'-der-ess  (2),  s.  [Foundress.] 

,  *foun'-der-ous,  a.  [Eng.  founder  (3),  s. ;  -ows.] 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  or  likely  to  cause  to  founder  or 
go  lame. 

2.  Fig. :  Likely  to  trip  one  up ;  puzzling ;  perplex¬ 
ing. 

found  -In  g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  [Found  (1),v.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Often  in  composition,  as  type-/cmnd- 
ing,  bell-founding. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  operation  of  smelting 
ores,  and  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 

found  -ling,  *found-el-yng,  *found-lyng,  s. 
[Eng.  found,  pa.  par.  oifind;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
child  deserted  or  exposed  to  chance,  or  found  with¬ 
out  father  or  mother. 

foundling-hospital,  s.  A  hospital  or  charitable 
institution  where  deserted  children  are  taken  in 
and  reared. 

*f6und’-ment,  s.  [Fr.  fondement.]  A  foundation. 
[Fundament.] 

foun -dress,  *foun-der-ess,  s.  [Eng.  founder; 
-ess.]  A  female  founder;  a  woman  who  founds, 
builds,  or  endows. 

foun -dry,  *foun-der-y,  *foun-der-ie,  s.  [Eng. 
found;  -er;  -y.] 

*1.  The  act  or  art  of  founding  or  casting  metals. 

“  That  the  art  of  founclerie  or  casting  metals  for  images 
hath  been  very  antique,  practised  also  and  professed  in 
Italie  as  well  as  in  other  countries  time  out  of  mind.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  cn.  vii. 

2.  A  building  arranged  and  fitted  for  founding  or 
casting  metals. 

“  His  eyes  having  suffered  by  working  in  th e  founder)/, 
he  grew  blind  in  1550,  and  died  soon  after.” — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

foundry-crane,  s.  A  crane  used  to  lift  and 
transport  molds,  flasks,  castings,  &c.,  in  a  foundry. 
Also  known  as  a  molding-crane,  from  its  being  used 
for  lifting  into  and  out  of  position  the  drags  of 
molds,  cores,  &c.,  in  heavy  casting,  loam-work,  and 
pit-casting.  [Crane.] 

f  ount  ( 1) ,  s.  [Font  (2) .] 

Print. :  A  font  or  assortment  of  printer’s  type. 

fount  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  funt,  font,  from  Lat.  fans 
(genit.  fontis)= a  spring.]  A  spring,  a  fountain,  a 
well. 

foun -tain,  *foun-taine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  funtaine; 
Fr.  fontaine,  from  Low  Lat .fontana,  from  Lat.  fons 
(genit.  fontis)=a.  fountain,  a  spring;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
fontana .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  well ;  a  spring  or  natural  source  of  water, 
spouting  or  flowing. 

“Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain’s  murmuring  wave.” 

Beattie:  Minstrel,  ii. 

(2)  The  head  or  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 

“All  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep 
the  tenor  of  their  fountains." — Dryden. 

(3)  An  artificial  jet  of  water;  also  the  structure 
in  which  such  a  jet  is  produced;  a  basin  or  other 
receptacle  kept  Supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
or  ornamental  purposes. 

“As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 
Of  some  rich  Capuan’s  hall.” 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  xxx. 

(4)  An  upper  reservoir  chamber  to  contain  a 
liquid  and  supply  a  wick,  a  dip-hole,  a  trough,  &c. ; 
as  in  the  oil-chamber  of  an  Argand  lamp,  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  an  ink-stand,  a  drinking-glass  in  a  bird¬ 
cage,  &c. 

(5)  The  ink-reservoir  in  a  printing-press. 

(6)  The  supply-chamber  in  a  reservoir-pen. 

2.  Figuratively : 

.  (1)  The  origin  or  source. 

“Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold! 

Draw  from  its  fountain  life!  ” 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  48. 

(2)  The  first  cause  or  principle. 

II.  Her. :  A  circle  called  a  roundle,  divided  into 
six  spaces  by  waved  lines  across  the  shield,  and 
tinctured  argent  and  azure. 

If  (l)i Fountain  in  vacuo:  . 

Mech. :  A  flask  containing  water  and  air.  The 
neck  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a 
tube,  dipping  in  the  liquid.  The  flask  being  put 


under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  elastic  force 
of  the  air  in  the  flask  makes  a  jet  of  water  issue 
from  the  top  of  the  tube.  ( Ganot .) 

(2)  Fountain  of  youth: 

Mythol. :  A  fountain,  by  bathing  in  which,  or,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  even  by  seeing  it,  one 
can  become  young  again.  ( Tylor :  Early  Hist.  Man¬ 
kind  (1866),  352-5.) 

(3)  Hero's  fountain:  An  artificial  fountain  of 
water,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  air,  invented  by 
Hero  or  Heron,  of  Alexandria. 

(4)  Intermittent  fountain :  [Intermittent.] 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Fountain-flood,  fountain- 
foam,  fountain-jet,  fountain-side,  fountain-urn,  &c. 
fountain-fishes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order  of 
Coelenterata  called  Ctenophor a.  The  reference  is 
to  the  currents  which  their  ciliee  produce.  They 
are  not  fishes,  but  akin  to  Actinia,  &c.  Example, 
BeroS. 

fountain-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  source  or  spring;  the  head  or  source  of 
a  river,  &c. 

“The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head.” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices,  216. 

2.  Fig. :  The  primary  source ;  the  origin  ;  the  orig¬ 
inal. 

“We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the 
persons  themselves.” — Paley-.  Evidences,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

fountain-inkstand,  s.  An  inkstand  which  has 
a  continual  supply  of  ink  from  an  elevated  foun¬ 
tain,  or  which  has  an  elastic  diaphragm  by  which 
the  dip-cup  may  be  supplied  or  emptied. 

fountain-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  with  an  elevated 
reservoir  for  supply,  as  in  most  forms  of  the  Argand, 
the  student’s  lamp,  for  instance. 

fountain-pen,  s.  A  pen  which  has  an  ink-reser¬ 
voir  for  the  supply  of  the  pen. 
fountain-pump,  s. 

1.  A  pump  in  which  a  stream  with  a  natural  head 
is  led  through  a  stock  and  nozzle,  and  thus  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  pump,  though  perennial. 

2.  A  pump  in  which  a  packed  piston  is  replaced 
by  a  plunger,  with  a  leathern  annular  disc  or  dia¬ 
phragm. 

fountain- sprite,  s.  A  sprite  or  fairy  haunting 
fountains. 

fountain-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Deodar  ( Cedrus 
deodar  a) .  The  reference  is  to  the  quantity  of  tur¬ 
pentine  which  it  furnishes.  [Deodar.] 
*foun'-tain-eer,  *foun-tain-ere,  s.  [English 
fountain;  -eer.]  The  manager,  director,  or  con¬ 
triver  of  a  fountain. 

foun’-tain-less,  a.  [Eng.  fountain ;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  fountains ;  having  no  fountain  or  spring. 

*foun'-tain-let,  s.  [Eng  .fountain;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.']  A  little  fountain. 

fount  -ful,  a.  [English  fount ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
fountains  or  springs. 

*foupe,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  drive  or  force 
with  violence. 

fou-qui-er-A  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  P. 
E.  Fouqui5re,  professor  of  medicine  in  Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Fouquiereae 
(q.  v.).  Fouquier a  for mosa  is  a  showy  shrub  from 
Mexico,  sometimes  culivated  in  green-houses. 

*fou-qui-er-a'-§e-se  (qu  as  k),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  fouquiera,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 
Bot. :  An  obsolete  order  of  Polypetalous  Exogens, 
placed  by  Lindley,in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany, 
in  the  Euphorbial  Alliance.  In  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom  the  order  disappears.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a 
tribe  of  Tamariscaceee.  [FouQUlEREiE.] 
fou-qui-er'-e-ae  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  fou¬ 
quiera,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tamariscacese,  distinguished  by 
having  large  petals  united  into  a  tubular  corolla. 
Sepals,  five  ;  petals,  five ;  stamens,  ten  or  twelve : 
style  trifid  ;  ovary  superior  sessile :  ovules  numerous  ; 
carpels  five-cornered,  thre,e-celled,  three-valved. 
[Fouquiera,  Fouquieracee.] 
four,!  *feour,  *few-er,  *feow-ere,  *fow-er, 
*fowre,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.fedwer;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
fiwarAiuwar,  fior ;  Dut.  vier ;  O.Fris .  flower,  fiuiver, 
fior;  Icel .  fjorir;  Dan .  frie;  O.  H.  Ger.  fior;  Ger. 
vier;  Sw.fyra;  Goth. fidwor ;  Lat .quatuor;  Gr. tet- 
tares,  tessares ;  Wei.  pedwar ;  Gael,  ceithir ;  Russ. 
chetvero;  Sansc .chetvar,  chatur;  Pali  chattdro.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Twice  two ;  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
two  and  two. 

“  There  were  feower  kinges.” — Layamon,  ii.  219. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  sum  of  two  and  two;  the  number  consist¬ 
ing  of  twice  two. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  the  sum  of  twice  two ;  as, 
4  or  iv. 


II.  Boat. :  A  four-oared  boat ;  the  crew  of  a  four 
oared  boat. 

If  To  be,  go,  or  run  O) i  all  fours: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be,  walk,  or  crawl  on  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  the  hands  and  knees. 

2.  Fig. :  To  agree  exactly;  to  be  consistent  in 

every  particular.  \ 

four-cornered,  *foure-cornerde,  *foure-cor- 
neryd,  *four-cornerde,  a.  Having  four  corners 
or  angles. 

four-corners,  s.  pi. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  All  that  is  within  a  document  it¬ 
self.  The  phrase  comes  down  from  the  time  when 
law  documents  were  in  one  roll,  and  not  in  succes¬ 
sive  folios. 

four-edged,  a.  Having  four  edges  or  sides. 

four-handed,  a.  Having  four  hands ;  quadra- 
manous. 

four-horse,  a.  Drawn  by  four  horses;  as,  a 
four-horse  coach. 

four-in-hand,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  one  per¬ 
son;  as,  a  four-in-hand  coach. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  driving  of  four-in-hands ;  as, 
the  Four-in-hand  Club. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  four  horses  attached  to  a  vehicle, 
and  driven  by  one  driver ;  as,  He  was  driving  four- 
in-hand. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  vehicle  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
driven  by  one  driver. 

four-leaved,  a.  Having  four  leaves. 

Four-leaved  grass  or  clover : 

Bot.:  (1)  Paris  quadrifolia,  (2)  A  four-leaved 
variety  of  Trifolium  repens.  ( Britten  dt  Holland.) 

Four-leaved  shamrock:  A  shamrock  which  has 
four  “leaves,”  i.e.,  leaflets.  Probably  it  is  the 
‘  ‘  four-leaved  ”  variety  of  Trifolium  repens.  [Four- 
leaved-grass  (2).]  It  is  supposed  by  the  supersti¬ 
tious  to  bestow  magic  power  on  its  finder. 

four-legged,  a.  Having  four  legs ;  quadruped. 

four-nooked,  *feower-noked,  *four-noked, 
*fOur-neukit,  a.  Having  four  comers  or  angles. 
( Layamon ,  ii.  500.) 

four-o’clock,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hour  so  named. 

2.  Bot. :  Mirabilis  dichotoma.  So  called  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  grows,  because  the  flowers 
open  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Four-o' clock  flower :  The  same  as  Four-o’clock, 
2(q.  v.). 

four-post,  a.  Having  four  posts  or  pillars ;  as,  a 

four-post  bedstead. 

four-poster,  s.  A  large  bedstead  having  four 
posts  or  pillars  for  the  curtains. 

four-tailed,  a.  Having  four  tails  or  projecting 

portions. 

Four-tailed  bandage : 

Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face,  and 
jaws.  ( Ogilvie .) 

four-thieves,  s.  pi. 

Four-thieves'  vinegar:  A  preparation  from  Ros¬ 
marinus  officinalis.  {Paxton.) 

four-way  cock,  four-way  valve,  s.  A  cock  or 

valve  having  two  separate  passages  in  the  plug, 
and  communicating  with  four  pipes.  It  was  the 
invention  of  James  Watt. 

four-wheeled,  a.  [Fourwheeled.] 

four-wheeler,  s.  A  carriage,  coach,  or  vehicle 
having  four  wheels ;  a  four-wheeled  cab. 

*fourb,  v.  t.  [Fourb,  s.]  To  cheat,  to  swindle, 

to  deceive. 

*fourb,  *fourbe,s.  [Fr.]  A  cheat;  a  swindler; 
a  tricky  fellow. 

*f6urb’-er-3f,  s.  [Fr.  fourberie.]  A  cheat;  a  de 
ception ;  a  swindle. 

four -cant,  s.  [En g.four,  and  cant.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  of  four  strands. 

*fdur$hed,  a.  [Fr.  fourchi.]  Forked. 

four-che@',  four -chi,  adj.  [Fr.  fourcM- 
forked.] 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross  forked  at  the 

ends. 

four-Qhette',  s.  [Fr.=a  fork.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  A  slight  transverse  fold  (frcenulum 
pudendi)  within  the  posterior  commissure,  connect 
ing  the  labia  majora  of  the  vulva.  It  is  frequently 
torn  in  the  first  parturition. 

(2)  Compar.:  The  forked  bone,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  clavicles  in  many  birds.  [Furcula 
Merrythought.] 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -emus, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dsL 


fourching 
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2.  Glove-making:  The  forked  piece  between  two  profits  were_ apportioned  on  the  following  system 


adjacent  fingers  of  a  glove,  uniting  the  portions  of 
the  back  and  inside  of  the  finger,  so  called  from  its 
shape. 

3.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  holding  up  the  tongue 
while  the  frsenum  is  being  cut. 

fourgh'-Ing,  s.  [From  Norm.  Fr.  fourche—io 
delay,  to  put  off.] 

Law:  The  act  of  delaying  legal  proceedings. 
( Wharton ,  &c.) 

f  bur’-cburse,  s.  &  a.  [Eng  .four,  and  course .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Agric. :  A  rotation  introduced  from  England  by 
which  the  same  crop  recurs  at  intervals  of  four 
years.  The  most  practiced  fourcourse  is  (1)  Wheat ; 
(2)  Turnips;  (3)  Barley  or  Oats;  and  (4)  Clover, 
wheat  and  mangels  on  heavier  soils  taking  the 
place  of  barley  and  turnips. 

I  B.  As  adjective: 

'  Agric. :  Cultivated  on,  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to,  the  rotation  described  under  A ;  as,  the  four- 
course  system. 

!  f6ur-croy’-g,  (oy  as  <51),  four  -crse-g,  ffir- 
crae-g.,  four’-crae-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Fourcroy, 
the  famous  French  chemist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidace®,  tribe  Agave®. 
The  species  are  found  in  this  country,  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  Australia.  Fourcroya  longceva  is  forty 
feet  high,  its  inflorescence  thirty. 

four-drln-I-er  (erase),  s.  [For  etym.  see  def. 
of  compound.] 

fourdrinier-machine,  s.  [See  def.]  A  paper- 
making  machine,  the  first  to  make  a  continuous 
web.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  Robert,  of  Essonne, 
and  patented  by  him  in  France.  A  Mr.  Gamble  and 
the  brothers  Fourdrinier  improved  it.  The  machine 
was  perfected  by  others.  The  essential  features  of 
the  machine  are :  (1)  A  stream  of  paper  pulp  flow¬ 
ing  on  to  the  surface  of  an  endless,  horizontal,  wiro 
web ;  (2)  a  tremulous  motion  to  the  web  to  shake 
out  the  water,  which  falls  in  a  rain  beneath,  and  to 
felt  the  fiber;  (3)  a  traveling  deckle  which  keeps  up 
with  the  motion  of  the  web,  and  forms  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  paper;  (4)  a  porous  dandy  which 
presses  the  pulp  and  absorbs  some  of  the  water ;  (5) 
a  couching  roller  to  take  up  the  web ;  (6)  a  pressure 
roller  to  abstract  moisture ;  and  (7)  drying,  sizing, 
finishing,  measuring,  and  cutting  devices, 
four-field,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  field.] 

Agric.:  The  same  as  Fourcourse  (q.  v.). 
four -fold,  *four-fald,  *fowre-folde,  a.  &  s. 
[A.  S.  fedwerfeald;  O.  Fris.  fuiwerfald :  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiorfalt.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Four  times  told;  quadruple;  four 
times  as  much  or  as  many. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  quantity  four  times  as  much  or  as 
great. 

four-fold,  v.  t.  [Fourfold,  a.]  To  assess  in  a 
fourfold  ratio. 

four'-fopt-ed,  *foure-fot-ed ,  *foure-fot-ede, 
*fOwre-fet-yd,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  footed.]  Having 
four  feet ;  quadruped, 
f  6ur'-gon,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  tumbrel  or  ammunition-wagon. 

2.  A  French  baggage-vehicle. 

f6u'-ri-er-I§m,  s.  [Named  from  the  founder, 
Charles  Fourier  (Def.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Polit.  Econ.  <&  Hist. :  A  system  partly  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  partly  of  socialism,  advocated,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  carried  out,  by  Charles  Fourier,  a 
Frenchman,  born  at  Besangon,  April  7,  1772.  He 
was  for  some  considerable  time  in  a  merchant’s 
office,  and  was  at  a  susceptible  age  when  the  fer¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  first  French  Revolution  was 
continually  bringing  new  views  as  to  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  society  before  men’s  minds.  A  benevolent 
man,  he  for  years  attempted  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  and  in  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions,  which  both  thereviewers  and  the  public,  as  a 
rule,  ignored,  made  known  theopinions  since  called 
by  his  name.  He  was  a  devout  but  liberal  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  student  of  prophecy,  and  believed 
that  he  was  acting  in  conformity  with  Scripture 
principles  in  proposing  his  scheme.  Ho  died  in 
Paris  on  Oct.  10,  1837,  in  his  66th  year,  too  early  to 
foresee  the  extent  to  which  his  views  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  capital  and  labor  were  destined  ultimately 
to  spread. 

Fourier’s  scheme  was  that  what  he  called  from 
the  word  phalanx,  a  phalanstery,  consisting  of 
about  400  families,  or  1,800  persons,  should  live  to- 


First  a  minimum  of  mere  subsistence  money  was 
assigned  to  every  member  of  the  society,  including 
those  incapable  of  labor.  The  remainder  of  the 
profits  were  then  divided  in  proportions  agreed  on 
beforehand,  to  remunerate  labor  and  talent,  and 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  received.  The  profits 
divided  thus  were  then  expended  by  the  individual 
recipients  as  they  pleased.  _  An  effort  was  made 
about  1852  to  form  an  industrial  colony  on  Fourier’s 
plan,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 


fowe 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  after  the  third. 

2.  Being  one  of  four  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided ;  a  quarter. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 

a  whole  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by 
four ;  a  quarter.  .  . 

2.  Music:  An  interval  of  four  notes,  comprising 
two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.  A  diminished 


re  /fourth  comprises  one  whole  tone  and  two  semitones, 

f  ou  -ri-er-ist,  fou -rI-erTlte,  s.  [For  first  ele-  J  ^  uThe  pourth»:  The  fourth  day  of  July,  the 
ment,  see  Fourierisrn ;  suff.  -ist,  -ite.j  An  adherent  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 


to  or  supporter  of  Fourierism  (q.  v.). 

four-ling,  s.  [En g.four;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same  time. 

*fourm,  s.  [Form.] 

f  our-neau  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.] 

Mil. :  The  chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the  pow¬ 
der  is  lodged. 

f our'-ne-tlte,  s.  [Named  after  Fournet,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  variety  of  Galenite.  Fournet 
declared  it  a  mixture  of  galenite  with  copper  ore. 

four-pence,  s.  [Eng.  four,  and  pence.]  A  silver 
coin,  current  in  Britain,  valued  at  4  pence  or  about 
8  cents ;  a  groat. 

four -pound,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  pound.]  Weigh¬ 
ing  four  pounds. 

fbur'-pound-er,  s.  [En g.four;  pound;  -er.] 

1.  A  loaf  weighing  four  pounds. 

2.  A  small  cannon  to  throw  a  shot  or  shell  of  four 
pounds  in  weight. 

four'-rier,  s.  [Fr.]  A  harbinger. 

four -score,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  four,  and  score.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Amounting  in  number  to  four  times  twenty; 
eighty. 

“We  habbeth  ibeo  her  fourscore  yer.” 

St.  Brandan,  p.  14. 

2.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore,  or  eighty 
years  of  age. 

“At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong  relish  for  innocent 
pleasures.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  subst.:  Thenumber  or  amount  of  four  times 
twenty. 

four-some,  four-sum,  a.  [Eng.  four,  suff.  -some 
=Mid.  Eng.  same  =  together.]  A  term  applied  to 
anything  in  which  four  take  part  together ;  as, 
&  foursome  reel.  (Scotch.) 

four  -square,  *fowre-square,  a.  [Eng.  four, 
and  square.) 

1.  Lit.:  Having  four  sides  and  angles  equal; 
quadrangular;  square. 

“The  temple  of  Bel  was  invironed  with  a  wall  carried 
foursquare,  of  great  height  and  beauty;  and  on  each 
square  certain  brazen  gates  curiously  engraven.”  — 
Raleigh:  History. 

2.  Fig. :  Presenting  an  unyielding  front  to  all  op¬ 
position. 

“Foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.” 

Tennyson:  Ode  on  Wellington,  39. 

four-teen  ,  *feow-er-tene,  *four-tene,  a.  &  s. 

[A.  S  fedwertyne,  fedwertine ;  O.  Fris.  fiuwertine; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fiorzehan;  Dut.  veertien ;  Goth,  fidvor- 
taihun;  Icel .  fjdrtdn;  Sw.  fjorton;  Dan .  fjorten; 
Ger.  jierzehn.  ] 

A.  As  adj.;  Amounting  in  number  to  four  and 
ten,  or  twice  seven. 

“  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale.” — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  and  ten,  or 
twice  seven. 

2.  A  symbol  used  to  denote  such  a  number ;  as,  14 
or  xiv. 

four-teenth',  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  fedwerteddha ;  O. 
Fris.  fiuwertinda ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vierzehende;  Dut. 
veertiende;  Icel.  fjOrtdndi;  Sw.  fjortonde;  Dan. 
fjortende;  Ger.  vierzehnte.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 


and  the  birth  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation. 

fourth-estate,  s.  A  name  given  by  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  to  the  English  press. 

fourth-rate,  s. 

Naut. :  Formerly  a  50  to  70  gun  vessel,  now  a  gun¬ 
boat  carrying  from  1  to  4  guns. 

fourth -ly,  adv.  [English  fourth;  -ly.]  In  the 
fourth  place. 

four  -wheeled,  a.  [English  four,  and  wheeled .] 
Having  or  running  upon  four  wheels. 

“Scarce  twent y  fourwheeled  cars,  compact  and  strong, 
The  massy  load  could  bear,  and  roll  along.” 

Pope:  Odyssey,  ix.  286. 

fouse,  S.  [Foos.] 

f  ous-sg,,  s.  [Native  name  of  the  animal.] 

Zodl. :  A  catlike,  viverine  animal  found  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  the  Cryptoprocta  ferox 
of  naturalists. 
f6u-§el,  s.  [Fusel.] 
fousel-oil,  s.  [Fusel-oil.] 

*fou'-ter,s.  [Fr.  foutu.)  A  mean,  despicable  fel¬ 
low.  [Fouty.] 

*f6u’-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fouter,  s.]  To  bungle, 
fouth,  *fowth,  s.  [Scotch  /ow=full,  and  suff. 
-th.]  Plenty,  enough. 

fouth'-y,  fowth-y,  a.  [Eng.  fouth;  :y.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  fullness  ;  a  term  applied  to  cattle 
that  are  gross  in  shape,  or  have  their  bellies  fHled 
with  food. 

fOU'-tl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fouty;  -ly.]  In  a  mean, 
base,  disgraceful,  or  obscene  manner. 

f  ou'-tl-ness,  s.  [En g.  fouty ; -ness.]  Meanness, 
baseness,  obscenity. 

*fou'-tra,  s.  [Fouter.]  A  fig ;  a  fico ;  a  word  of 
contempt. 

fou'-ty,  a.  [O.  Fr.  foutu,  pa.  par.  of  foutre— to 
lecher.]  Mean,  base,  disgraceful,  despicable,  ob¬ 
scene. 

fo  -ve-g,  (pi.  fo-ve-ae),  s.  [Lat.=a  small  pit. 
A  euphonic  form  for  fodea,  from  fod,  the  root  of 
fodio— to  dig.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Sing.:  Various  small  pits,  holes,  or  depressions. 
Thus  there  is  a  Fovea  anterior  of  the  fourth  ventri¬ 
cle,  a  Fovea  or  fossa  ovalis  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  a  Fovea 
centralis  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye-ball,  where  the  retina  is  so  thin  as  to  look  as  if 
a  hole  existed  in  it. 

2.  PI. :  There  are  Fovece  glandulares  in  the 
parietal  bones  of  most  skulls,  especially  in  those  of 
old  persons.  ( Quain .) 

fo'-ve-ate,  a.  [Lat.  fove(a)  =  a  pit;  -ate.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Foveolate  (q.  v.). 
fo -ve-o-late,  fo'-ve-o-lat-ed,  a.  [Low  Lat. 
foveola—  a  little  pit;  -ate,  - ated .] 

Bot. :  Having  little  pits  or  depressions ;  pitted. 

( Figuier .) 

fo  -ve-ole,  s.  [Low  Lat.  foveola= a  little  pit.] 
Bot. :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fungals. 
fo-vil  -la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Latin  foveo=  to 
cherish,  to  foster.] 

Bot. :  A  mucilaginous  liquid  contained  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  pollen  grain,  and  the  immediate  agent 
in  fertilization.  It  descends  through  the  pollen- 
tubo  toward  the  ovule  or  young  seed, 
fow,  a.  [Full.]  Full,  drunk, 
fow  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  [See  extract.) 

“Fow  an  iron  fork  of  two  appropriate  prongs,  in  a  long, 
slender,  smooth,  elastic  handle  or  pole,  for  throwing  up 
the  sheaves  in  building  the  sheaves  in  a  cornstack,  and 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into  for  throwing  down  the  stack.” — Ol.  8urv.  Naims.  ( Jamie. 
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gether,  combining  their  labor,  upon  a  district  about  which  a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of  one  di-  son-> 


vided  by  fourteen. 

2.  Music :  The  octave  of  the  seventh,  a  distance 
comprehending  thirteen  diatonic  intervals. 


a  square  league  in  extent.  The  buying  and  selling 
transactions  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  were  to  be  managed  by  a  single  person, 
which  would  save  a  multitude  of  peddling  opera-  fourth,  *ferd,  "feorthe,  *ferth  *ferthe  *fierth 
tions.  If  any  brought  capital  into  the  concern,  it  *forthe,  *fourthe,  *furthe  *fowr’the  a.  &s.  [A.s! 
was  not  confiscated,  but  he  was  allowed  interest  feordha;  O.H.  Ger.  fordo;  M.H  Ger  &  Dut.  vierde ; 
upon  it.  The  labor  being  carried  on  in  common,  the  Icel.  fjdrdhi ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fjerde'  Ger  vierte  ]  ’ 


2.  A  mow  or  heap  of  corn  in  the  sheaves, 
fow  (2),  fows,  s.  [Foos.] 

*fow-age,  s.  [Feu age.] 

*fow  are,  s.  [Icel.  fag  air.]  A  cleanser  or  cleaner. 
*fowe,  *fow-en,  v.  t.  [Icel.  faga,  fcegja;Sw. 
feja;  Dan./eie.]  To  cleanse  or  cleanout.  [Fey.] 


fate,  fat, 
or.  wore, 


fare, 

wplf. 


gmidst, 

work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


fowertie 
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foxtail-wedging 


fow-er-tie,  s.  [Fotxrty.] 

fowk,  s.  [Folk.]  Folk,  people.  (Scotch.) 

“Areal  gentleman  for  sae  many  hundred  years,  and 

never  hunds  puir/otofc  aff  your  grund  as  if  they  were  mad 
tykes.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

fowl,  *feogh-el,  *fogh-el,  *foghle,  *fug-el, 
*fugh-el,  *foul,  *fuel,  s.  [A.  S.fugol;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  vogel ;  Dan.  fug  l ;  Icel.  fug l,  fogl;  Sw.  f&gel; 
Goth.  Tuglo:  O.  H.  Ger.fugal;  Ger  .vogel.) 

*1.  A  bird.  (Frequently  used  unchanged  in  the 
plural.) 

“Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of 
the  air.” — Genesis  i.  28. 

2.  A  domestic  cock  or  hen ;  a  barn-door  fowl. 
(Gallus  domesticus.)  It  figures  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  must  have  been  domesticated  at  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  its  original  stock  was  Gallus  bankivus,  the 
jungle  fowl  of  Java,  but  this  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  proved.  Remains  of  Gallus  domesticus  have 
been  found  in  the  Cave-fauna  of  France. 

if  Fowls  of  warren :  According  to  Coke  they  are 
the  partridge,  quail,  rail,  pheasant,  woodcock,  mal¬ 
lard,  heron,  &c.  Manwood,  on  the  contrary,  limits 
the  term  to  the  pheasant  and  partridge.  (Eng.) 
fowl-foot,  s. 

Bot.:  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  so  called  because 
the  seed-pods  resemble  the  feet  of  birds. 

fowl-grass,  fowl  meadow-grass,  fold  meadow- 
grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Poa  trivialis.  (  Withering  in  Britten  db  Hol¬ 
land.) 

fowl-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  domes¬ 
tic  fowls  are  kept. 

fowl-run,  s.  A  wired-in  inclosure  in  which 
domestic  fowls  can  feed. 

fowl,  *fowle,  *fowl-yn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.fugelian ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  vogelen .]  [Fowl,  s.]  To  catch  or  kill  wild 
birds  for  food  or  game,  as  by  means  of  decoys, 
nets,  bird-lime,  hawking,  or  shooting. 

fowT-er,  *foul-er,  s.  [A.  S .fuctlere.)  [Fowl,  r.] 
One  who  pursues  and  kills  wild-fowl  for  food  or 
game. 

fowler’s-service,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  aucuparia,  the  berries  of  which  are 
used  by  boys  to  catch  blackbirds.  ( Coles  in  Britten 
db  Holland.) 

Fowler’s  solution,  s.  [From  Dr.  Fowler,  an 
English  physician,  its  inventor  or  first  compounder,  ] 
Pharm.:  An  aqueous  solution  of  Arseniate  of 
pbtassium  so  compounded  that  1  part  of  Arsenious 
acid  is  contained  in  every  100  parts  of  the  solution. 
It  is  a  useful  tonic. 

fdw’-ler-Ite.  s.  [Named  after  Fowler  who  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in 

Min. :  A  zinciferous  variety  of  Rhodonite.  It  is 
found  at  Sterling,  N.  J.  It  is  called  by  Thomson 
ferro-silicate  of  manganese.  (Dana.) 

fdwT-ing,  *four-ing,  *foul-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Fowl,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  or 
killing  wild-fowl  for  food  or  game. 

fowling-piece,  s.  A  fire-arm  or  gun  adapted  for 
ordinary  sporting. 

“You  shall  see  in  the  country  in  harvest  time,  pigeons, 
though  they  destroy  never  so  much  corn,  the  farmer  dare 
not  present  the  fowling-piece  to  them:  why?  because  they 
belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.” — Webster:  White 
Devil,  v. 

*fOWS,  S.  [Foos.] 
f  owth,  s.  [Fouth.] 

fox,  s.  [A.  S. :  cogn.  with  Dut.  vos;  Ice,),  fox,  f 6a; 
Goth,  fawho;  O.  H.  Ger.  foha;  M.  H.  Ger.  vohe, 
vuhs;  Ger .fuchs.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (1). 

“Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests.” 
— Luke  ix.  68. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sly,  cunning  fellow ;  a  knave. 

“It  [metaphor]  maybe  founded  on  comparison,  first,  of 
the  qualities  of  a  man  with  those  of  a  beast;  as  when  we 
call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  a  fox.”  Beattie:  Moral 
Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  §  i. 

(2)  A  sword  (from  the  figure  of  a  fox  being  fre¬ 
quently  engraved  on  the  blades  ;  but  perhaps  from 

Lat.  falx).  . 

“  Thou  diest  on  point  of  fox.’ 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Technically: 


(1)  Gen.:  The  genus  Vulpes.  The  foxes  differ 
from  the  dogs  in  having  a  long,  bushy  tail,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  elliptical  or  ne&rly  linear  by  day, 


but  becoming  circular  or  nearly  so  by  night.  This 
fits  them  to  be  nocturnal  animals.  The  American 
or  Red  Fox  is  Canis  fulvus.  Many  skins  are  annu¬ 
ally  exported  from  this  country.  Vulpes  lagopus  is 
the  Arctic  fox.  The  Deccan  fox  is  V.  bengalensis, 
though  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  are  some  distance 
apart.  Vulpes  vulgaris ,  formerly  and  still  by  many 
called,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  Canis  vulpes, 
is  the  common  English  species.  Its  cunning  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
Other  species  are  the  black  or  silver  gray,  the  cross¬ 
gray,  and  the  cross-woods  foxes. 

(2)  Callionymus  lyra,  the  Gemmeous  Dragonet,  a 
fish,  so  called  from  its  yellow  color. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  strand  of  rope  made  by  twisting 
several  rope-yarns  together.  Used  for  seizings, 
mats,  sennits,  and  gaskets. 

3.  Mech. :  A  wedge  driven  into  the  split  end  of  a 
bolt  to  tighten  it.  [Fox-bolt.] 

fox-bats,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  The  bats  with  fox-like  heads,  constituting 
the  family  Pteropidse.  They  are  of  large  size,  the 
Kalong  (Pteropus  edulis)  measuring  four  to  five 
feet  between  the  tips  the  expanded  wings,  and 
inhabit  the  Eastern  I  mds,  Southern  Asia,  and 
Africa.  [Flying-fox,  eropidie.] 

fox-bitch,  s.  A  female  foxhound. 

fox-bolt,  s.  A  description  of  bolt  which  is  made 
tight  by  a  fox  or  wedge  driven  into  a  split  in  the 
end. 

fox-brush,  s.  The  brush  or  tail  of  a  fox. 
fox-chop,  s. 

Bot.:  Mesembryanthemum  vulpinum 

fox-fish,  s. 

Zodl. :  [Fox,  s.,  II.  3  (3).] 

fox-grape,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitis  vulpina,  so  called  because  its)fruit  has 
a  foxy  or  sharp  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country, 
where  it  is  largely  cultivated.  The  fruit  of  various 
improved  varieties  of  it  has  been  sent  to  Europe 
under  the  names  of  the  Bland,  the  Isabella,  the  Os¬ 
wego  Tokay,  &c. ;  all,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  genuine  grape,  Vitis  vinifera.  Some 
other  species  of  the  genus  with  a  foxy  taste  have 
also  been  called  fox-grapes, 
fox-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Geranium  robertianum,  from  the  smell  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  fox.  (Ency.  of  Agric. ;  Britten 
&  Holland.) 

fox-key,  s. 

Mech. :  A  split  cotter  with  a  thin  wedge  of  steel 
driven  into  the  end  to  prevent  its  working  back, 
fox-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  shark,  Alopias .  or  Alopecias  vulpes; 
called  also  the  Sea-fox,  the  Thresher,  and  the  Sea- 
ape.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  is 
found  occasionally  in  the  British  seas.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  fox  is  in  the  length  and  roughness  of 
the  tail. 

*fox-sleep,  s.  A  feigned  sleep, 
fox-tail,  s.  [Foxtail.] 

*fox-whelp,  s.  Some  kind  of  liquor. 

“Fox-whelp,  a  beverage  as  much  better  than  champagne, 
as  it  is  honester,  wholesomer,  and  cheaper.” — Southey: 
The  Doctor,  Interchapt.  xvi. 

fox’s-claws,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

fox’s-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  A  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata. 
fox,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fox,s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deceive ;  to  cheat ;  to  entrap ;  to  swindle. 

“  ’Fore  Jove,  the  captain  foxed  him  rarely.” 

Mayne:  City  Match,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 

“He  never  foxes  himself  but  with  one  sort  of  wine,  or  in 
such  a  peculiar  unaltered  bowl.”  —  Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
p.  9. 

3.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. 

II.  Bootmak. :  To  repair  boots  by  adding  an  outer 
covering  or  upper  leather  over  the  usual  upper. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sham  ;  to  feign  ;  to  make  pretense. 

2.  To  turn  or  become  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting, 
fox -bane,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  bane.) 

Bot.:  Aconitum  vulparia. 

*f  ox'-case,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  case.)  The  skin  of 
a  fox. 

tfox'-cbase,  S.  [Eng.  fox,  and  chase.)  A  fox¬ 
hunt. 


fox  -earth,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  earth.)  The  hole 
or  burrow  of  a  fox.  [Earth,  II.  6.] 
f  oxed,  *f  oxt,  a.  [Eng.  fox ;  -ed.) 

*1.  Intoxicated ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

“  Your  Dutchman  indeed,  when  he  is/oa:t,  is  like  a  fox; 
for  when  lie’s  sunk  in  drink  quite  earth  to  a  man’s  think¬ 
ing,  ’tis  full  exchange  time  with  him,  then  he’s  subtlest.” 
— Beaum  <£-  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  1. 

2.  Discolored;  stained  or  marked  with  light 
brown  or  yellow  spots  ;  as  a  book  or  an  engraving. 

*fox  -er-f,  *fox'-er-ie,  s.  [En g.  fox;  -ery ;  Ger. 
fuchserei.)  Behavior  like  a  fox. 

fox  -e-vil,  s.  [En g.fox,  and  evil,  s.] 

Med. :  A  disease  in  the  skin  in  which  the  hair 
falls  off ;  alopecia. 

fox-glove,  folks-glove  (folks  as  foks),  s. 

[Eng.  fox,  and  glove;  A.  S.  foxes  glofa.  Or  folks’, 
and  glove= fairies’  glove.] 

Bot . :  The  genus  Digitalis,  and  specially  the  species 
D.  purpurea,  the  Purple  Foxglove.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  very  long  spikes 
of  numerous  drooping  flowers,  which  are  generally 
purple,  though  occasionally  white.  D.  purpurea 
yields  a  valuable  cardiac  tonic,  and  diuretic. 

If  The  Canary  foxglove  is  Digitalis  canariensis ; 
the  Downy  false  foxglove  is  an  American  name  for 
Gerardia  flava;  and  the  Ladies’  foxglove  is  Ver- 
bascum  thapsus. 
foxglove-shaped,  a. . 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Campanulate,  but  longer  and 
irregular. 

f  ox'-hound,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hound.)  A  hound 
kept  and  trained  for  hunting  foxes.  They  are 
smaller  than  the  staghound,  averaging  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  height.  They  vary  very 
much  in  color.  They  possess  a  very  fine  scent,  great 
fleetness,  and  endurance. 

fox  -hunt,  s.  [Eng. fox,  and  hunt.)  The  chasing 
or  pursuing  of  a  fox  with  hounds  ;  a  foxchase. 

f ox  -hunt  er,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunter.)  One 
who  hunts  or  chases  foxes  with  hounds  ;  one  given 
to  foxhunting. 

f  ox  -hunt-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunting.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  or  fond  of  the  hunting  of 
foxes  with  hounds. 

“Foxhunting  squires  and  coffeehouse  orators.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting  foxes 
with  hounds. 

“Foxhunting  must  be  reckoned  far  and  away  the  most 
important  of  all  hunting.” — Field,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

If  It  is  first  publicly  mentioned  in  a  charter 
given  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  (A.  D.  1377-1399).  It  did  not  become 
general  in  England  till  about  A.  D.  1680.  (Townsend.) 
f  ox’-Ifig,  s.  [Fox,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  foxed 
or  discolored. 

2.  Shoemaking: 

(1)  An  outer  covering  or  upper  leather  over  the 
usual  upper.  One  mode  of  repairing  a  worn  upper 
by  clothing  it. 

(2)  Ornamental  strips  of  a  different  material  on 
the  uppers  of  shoes. 

*fox-Ish,  *fox-yshe,  a.  [Eng.  fox ;  -ish.)  Like 
a  fox ;  cunning,  artful. 

fox -like,  a.  [Eng.  fox,  and  like.)  Like  a  fox; 
foxish,  cunning. 

*fox'-ly,  *fox-lie,  a.  [Eng.  fox;  -ly.)  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  fox  ;  foxish,  cunning. 

*fox'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  fox;  -ship.)  The  character 
or  quality  of  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artfulness, 
f  OX  -stone§,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  sfones.] 

Bot.:  Orchis  mascula.  ( Turner ;  Britten  db  Hol¬ 
land.) 

fox'-tail,  *fox-tayle,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  tail.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  Lycopodium  clavatum,  (2)  Lagurus 
ovatus.  They  are  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
fruit  or  flower-head.  (Britten  &  Holland.)  [Fox- 

T  AIL-GRASS.] 

2.  Metall. :  The  cinder  obtained  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  charcoal-finery  process  ;  it  is  a  more  or  less 
cylindrical  piece,  hollow  in  the  center. 

foxtail-grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Spec.:  Alopecurus  pratmsis. 

2.  Gen.:  The  genus  Alope  urus  (q.  v.). 
foxtail-wedging,  s. 

Joinery :  A  mode  of  spreading  the  end  of  a  tenoi 
in  the  mortise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  dove-tail  character 
to  resist  withdrawal.  The  same  is  applied  to 
wooden  pins  which  occupy  holes  not  bored  through. 


boil  boy’  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 


foxtrap 
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fragility 


In  the  point  of  the  pin  is  inserted  a  thin  wedge  of 
hard  wood.  When  this  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  it  sinks  into  and  spreads  the  end  of  the  pin  so 
as  to  bind  it  very  firmly  in  the  hole.  With  a  tenon, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  a  number  of  small  wedges,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  split  much  at  any  one  point. 

f  ox  -trap,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  trap.}  A  gin  or  trap 
set  to  catch  foxes. 

fox'-f,  a.  [Eng.  fox;  -y.] 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  or  foxes. 

_  *2.  Resembling  a  fox  in  character  or  nature ;  fox¬ 
like,  cunning. 

“  Oh  foxy  Pharisay,  that  is  thy  leuen,  of  which  Christ 
so  diligently  bad  vs  beware.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  148. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prints,  books,  &c.,  which  are 
discolored  with  light-brown  or  yellow  spots  ;  foxed. 

“  That  [style]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the  Golden 
manner,  when  unskillfully  managed  becomes  what  the 
painters  call  foxy." — Sir  J.  Reynolds:  Notes  on  Dufresnoy. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  grapes  which  have  the  sour 
flavor  of  the  fox-grape. 

5.  Sour,  acid ;  said  of  wine,  beer,  &c.,  which  has 
become  sour  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 

*fdy(l),s.  [Fr.  foi.} 

1.  Faith. 

2.  A  feast  or  dinner  given  by  a  person  about  to 
leave  a  place. 

*foy  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  cheat,  a 
swindle. 

fdy'-er  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  focarium=a 
fireplace.]  The  entrance  or  lobby  to  a  theater. 

foy -er  (2),s.  [Fr.]  The  crucible  or  basin  in  a 
furnace  to  receive  the  molten  metal. 

*foyle,  v.  t.  [Foil,  t>.] 

*foy'-§6n,  s.  [Foison.] 

♦foze.u.i.  [Cf./wsfy.] 

1.  To  lose  flavor ;  to  become  moldy. 

2.  To  spit,  to  salivate. 

foz'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng .fozy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fozy  or  spongy ;  sponginess, 
softness. 

2.  Mental  obtuseness  or  softness. 

foz’-]f,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  ivosig  = 
juicy;  Dut.  i;oos=spongy.]  Spongy;  soft;  fat  and 
puffy. 

*iT3t,prep.  [From.] 

fra,  s.  [Italian,  for  frate— brother,  monk.]  (See 
etymology.) 

fra  de  diavolo,  s.  [Ital.=brother  of  the  devil.] 
Ecclesiology :  The  devil’s  advocate  ( Advocatus 
diaboli),  the  advocate  who,  when  the  canonization 
of  a  saint  by  the  pope  is  proposed,  is  appointed  to 
urge  all  that  he  justly  can  against  the  character  of 
the  person  whom  it  is  contemplated  to  honor,  and 
give  reasons  why  the  canonization  should  not  be 
carried  out.  The  analogy  between  this  functionary 
and  the  devil  is  that  both  are  accusers  of  the 
brethren  (cf.  Rev.  xii.  10),  and  that  diabolos  in 
Greek  properly  means  a  slanderer ;  the  difference 
lies  in  their  motives. 

frab,  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  worry,  to 
harass. 

frab  -blt,  s.  [Frab,  u.]  Peevish. 

fra-cas  ( s  silent),  s.  [  French = a  crash,  a  dimin. 
from  fraccasser  —  to  shatter;  Italian  fracassare; 
Lat.  quasso .]  An  uproar;  a  disturbance;  a  noisy 
quarrel. 

frache,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Norm.  Ex.fr ache 
=freight.]  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold  glass-ware 
while  being  annealed  in  a  leer. 

*fra9'-ld,  a.  [Lat.  /?-acidws=mellow,  soft.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Over-ripe ;  rotten  from  over-ripe¬ 
ness. 

2.  Bot. :  Pasty,  between  fleshy  and  pulpy, 
frack,  a.  [A.  S.  free  =  bold,  rash ;  Sw.  frdch= 

bold,  impudent ;  Icel.  /refcr=voracious ;  Dan.  frock 
^audacious  ;  Ger.  frech  —  saucy  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  freh— 
greedy.]  [Freak.] 

1.  Ready;  eager ;  forward. 

2.  Stout  in  body. 

3.  Stout,  firm  in  mind. 

*fract,  v.  t.  [Lat.  fr  actus,  pa.  par.  of  frango=  to 
break.]  To  break ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

fract'-a-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fractus=broken,  pa.  par. 
of  frango= to  break.]  _ 

Arch. :  A  gable  coping,  when  the  coping  follows 
the  outline  of  the  gable,  and  is  broken  into  steps, 
crenelles,  ogees,  &c. 

fract'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango= 
to  break.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Broken. 

2.  Her. :  Having  a  part  displaced  as  if  broken  ;  as, 
a  chevron  fracted. 


frac’-tion,  *frac-cion,  s.  [Ex.  fraction,  from  Lat. 
f radio,  from  fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango- to  break; 
Sp.  fraccion ;  Ital.  frazione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking ;  especially  by  violence ; 
fracture;  rupture. 

‘‘The  surface  of  the  earth  hath  been  broke,  and  the 
parts  of  it  dislocated;  several  parcels  of  nature  retain 
still  the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  ruin.” — Burnet: 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  fractured. 

“  Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  Christ  be  subject  to 
any  fraction  or  breaking  vp  by  yt  Scripture,  which  saith: 
And  ye  shall  break  no  bone  of  him.”—  Fox:  Martyrs,  p. 
1,050. 

3.  A  fragment ;  a  portion ;  a  bit ;  a  broken  part. 

“  But  understand  well,  that  these  degrees  of  signes,  ben 
euerich  of  hem  considered  of  lx.  minutes,  and  euery  min¬ 
ute  of  lx.  secondes,  and  so  forth  into  smal  fractions  infin¬ 
ite,  assaieth  Alcabucius.” — Chaucer:  Of  the  Astrolabe. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

‘‘I know  we  often  proceed  to  fractions  supposed  to  ex¬ 
press  less  than  unit,  but  in  this  notion  wo  impose  upon 
ourselves  by  shifting  our  idea  tnd  considering  that  as  a 
multitude  which  before  we  co  der  as  one;  therefore  we 
cannot  make  a  fraction  witho  multiplying  first  before 
we  divide.” — Search:  Light  of  nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  A  schism. 

“  The  present  fractions  are  from  the  same  cause.”— 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesy ing ,  p.  403. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  A  broken  number,  the  representation 
of  one  or  more  parts  of  a  whole.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  Common  or  Vulgar,  and  Decimal. 
[Decimal  Fractions.]  In  the  former,  one  number 
is  placed  above  the  other  with  a  short  line  between, 
as  £.  The  lower  number  is  called  the  denominator, 
and  shows  into  how  many  equal  parts  a  unit  is 
divided;  the  upper  number,  or  numerator,  shows 
how  many  of  these  parts  are  expressed  by  the  frac¬ 
tion.  Vulgar  fractions  may  be  Proper,  having  the 
numerator  less  than  the  denominator  (|) ;  Improper, 
having  the  numerator  either  equal  to  (?)  or  greater 
than  the  denominator  (?) :  in  the  former  case  the 
fraction=unity,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  reduced  to 
an  integer  and  a  proper  fraction  (1?) ;  Simple,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  expression  (f) ;  Compound,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  fraction  of  a  fraction  (§Xf ) ;  or  Mixed, 
composed  of  an  integer  and  a  whole  number  (6§). 

*2.  Eccles. :  The  act  or  rite  of  breaking  the  bread 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

“The  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after  the 
benediction  and  fraction,  was  customary  among  the 
Jews.” — Waterland:  Works,  vii.  51. 

]j"  For  the  difference  between  fraction  and  rupture , 
see  Rupture. 

IT  (1)  Continued  fractions :  [Continued,  T[  (3).] 

(2)  Vanishing  fractions :  _ 

A Ig.  .‘  Fractions  which,  if  a  certain  supposition 
be  carried  out,  will  have  their  numerator  and  de¬ 
nominator  destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  being 
made  equivalent  to  g. 

frac'-tion,  v.  t.  [Fraction,  s.] 

Chem. :  To  subject  to  fractional  distillation. 

frac  -tion-9,1,  a.  [Eng.  fraction ;  - al .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fractions ;  constituting  a  fraction ; 
comprising  a  part  or  parts  of  a  unit ;  forming  but 
a  small  part ;  insignificant. 

“We  make  a  cipher  the  medium  between  increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers,  commonly  called  .bsolute  or 
whole  numbers,  and  negative  or  fractional  numbers.” — 
Cocker:  Arithmetic. 

frac'-tion-?il-lf ,  adv.  [English  fractiona  ,  and 
suff.  - ly .]  In  a  fractional  manner;  as,  to  distill 
fractionally . 

*frac'-tion-e,-r]f,  a.  [English  fraction ;  -ary.} 
Fractional. 

frac’-tious,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  fratch— to  squabble, 
to  quarrel,  to  chide.]  [Fracchen.]  Peevish,  fret¬ 
ful,  snappish,  apt  to  quarrel,  cross. 

frac'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng .fractious ;  -ly.}  In  a 
fractious,  peevish,  or  fretful  manner;  peevishly, 
crossly. 

frac'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng./  act.'  ts; -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fractious ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness. 

*frac'-tp-ral  a.  [Eng.  fractur(e) ;  - al .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  depending  on  a  fracture. 

frac'-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fractura,  from 
fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango=to  break;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fractura ;  Ital.  frattura.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  by  violence ;  rupture. 

“That  may  do  it  without  any  great  fracture  of  the 
more  stable  and  filed  parts  of  nature,  or  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  thereof.” — Hale:  Prim.  Orig.  of  Man¬ 
kind. 


2.  A  part  broken. 

“Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  °er°* 
made  with  the  seed  of  rue  and  wax  together,  is  able  to 
souderthe  fracture.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xm. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min.:  The  irregular  surface  produced  by  break¬ 

ing  a  mineral  across,  as  distinguished  from  split¬ 
ting  it  along  the  planes  of  cleavage.  The  chief 
kinds  of  fracture  enumerated  by  William  Phillips 
and  others  are  Conchoidal,  Even,  Uneven,  oplm- 
tery,  and  Hackly  (q.  v.).  ,  .  ,  „  T, 

2.  Surg. :  A  solution  of  continuity  in  a  bone.  It 
is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  bone  only  is  divided, 
and  compound  when  there  is  also  a  wound  of.  the 
integuments  communicating  with  the  bone,  which 
in  such  cases  generally  protrudes.  In  a  commi¬ 
nuted  fracture,  the  bone  is  broken  into  several 
pieces,  and  in  a  complicated  fracture  there  is  m  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  injury  done  to  the  bone  a  lesion  of 
some  considerable  vessel,  nervous  trunk,  &c.  r  rac- 
tures  are  also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c., 

according  to  their  direction. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fracture  and  rup¬ 
ture,  see  Rupture. 

frac'-tiire,  v.  t.  [Fracture,  s.]  To  break  or 
snap  across ;  to  separate  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  of. 

*fra-culde,  adj.  [Freckled.]  Covered  with 


frae,  prep.  [Fra.]  From. 

frse  -n\i-lum,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  freenum  (q.  v.).] 
Anat. :  Anything  small  constituting  a  “bridle” 
or  restraint  to  another  structure,  as  frcenulum  cere¬ 
bri,  a  slight  median  ridge  between  the  posterior 
quadrigeminal  tubercles  of  the  cerebrum.  [Quam.) 

frae-num  (pi.  frse-n?.),  s.  [Lat.=a  bridle.] 
Anat. :  The  name  given  to  several  membranous 
folds  which  bridle  and  retain  certain  organs  i.  e., 
freenum  linguce,  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
binding  down  the  tongue.  The  Synovial  freena  are 
folds  or  duplications  of  the  synovial  membrane 
passing  from  one  portion  of  it  to  another. 

fra  gar  -l  a,  s.  [Lat.  fraga  {gexnt.fr  agorwrn)  = 
strawberries ;  fragum=a  strawberry  plant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rosaceae,  family  Potentillidm. 
The  achenes  are  on  a  large,  fleshy  deciduous  re¬ 
ceptacle  ;  the  calyx  is  double,  with  as  many  external 
bracteoles  at  its  summit  as  it  has  divisions,  and 
alternating  with  them.  Frac/aria  vesca  is  the  Wild 
Strawberry.  Another,  F.  elatior,  is  a  garden  escape. 
The  species  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  Haut-b^is 
Strawberry.  [Strawberry.] 

*fraght,  *fraught  {gh  silent) ,  s.  [Freight.] 
frag'-Ile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragilis,  from  frgg-, 
the  root  of  frango=  to  break  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fra'gil; 
Ital.  fragile.] 

1.  Brittle,  easily  broken  or  destroyed ;  weak,  frail, 
delicate.  , 

“  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm, 

And  fragile  arms.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  8C8. 


2.  Weak,  slight,  feeble,  slender. 

“When  subtile  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
’Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne’s  line.” 

Denham:  Progress  of  Learning ,  188. 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fragile,  frail, 
and  brittle :  “ Fragile  and  frail  both  come  from  the 
Lat.  fragilis.  signifying  breakable  ;  but  the  former 
is  used  in  tne  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter 
more  generally  in  the  improper  sense :  man,  cor¬ 
poreally  considered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame 
is  composed  of  fragile  materials  ;  mentally  consid¬ 
ered,  he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every 
sort  of  frailty.  Brittle  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  is,  properly  breakable ;  but  it  con¬ 
veys  a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile: 
the  fragile  applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the 
effects  of  time  ;  brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear 
a  temporary  violence :  in  this  sense  all  the  works  of 
men  are  fragile,  and  in  fact  all  sublunary  things ; 
but  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiarly  denominated 
bridle.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

frag'-Ile-l]f,  adv.  [English  fragile ;  -ly.}  In  a 
fragile  manner. 


frag-Ile-ness,  s.  [English  fragile ,-  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fragile  ;  fragility. 

fr3,-gil'-I-tjf,  *fra-gil-i-te,  *fra-gil-i-tie,  s. 
[Fr.  fragility,  from  Lat.  fragilitas,  from  fragilis= 
fragile  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  fragility, ;  Sp.  fragilidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fragile,  or  brittle ; 
easiness  to  be  broken  ;  brittleness. 

“  Of  fragility  the  cause  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended; 
and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §841. 

*2.  Frailty,  weakness ;  liability  to  fail ;  liablen^s 
to  fault. 

“Earnestly  beseeching  the  dictator  to  forgive  this 
humane  fragilitie  and  youthful  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius.”— 
P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  307. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


frame 


fragment 
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frag  -ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragmentum,  from 
frag-,  base  of  frango- to  break;  Sp.  A  Port,  frag- 
mento ;  Itai.  fragmento.framrnento  ) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  broken  off. or  separated  from  the  main 
body  by  breaking ;  a  small  detached  portion. 

“it  a  thin  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even 
thickness,  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  color,  should 
be;slit  into  threads,  or  broken  into  fragments  of  the  same 
thickness  with  the  plate,  X  see  no  reason  why  every  thread 
or  fragment  should  not  keep  its  color.” — Neicton:  Optics. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  portion ;  a  disconnected  piece. 

“  On  pieces  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragments  of  a  Christmas  hymn.” 

Wordsworths  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

3.  A  small  portion  or  amount ;  a  minute  point  or 
part. 

“And  yet  is  faithe  alone  good  to  bee  kepte,  yea  and  the 
very  peeces  and  fragmentes  of  the  faythe  also.”— Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  712. 

*1.  Applied  to  persons  as  a  term  of  extreme  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  Get  home,  yon  fragments.” — Shakesp.s  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  two  portions  of 
bone  in  a  simple  fracture,  which  are  spoken  of  as 
the  superior  and  inferior  fragments. 

2.  Print,  (pi.)  :  A  few  pages  at  the  end  of  a  book. 
The  title,  preface,  contents,  &c.,  imposed  so  as  to 
print  off  economically ;  oddments. 

IT  Precious  fragments : 

Olcl  Phar. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  garnet, 
hyacinth,  emerald,  sapphire,  and  topaz,  to  which 
the  Arabs  falsely  attributed  cordial  and  alexiterical 
Qualities. 

frag-ment  -9.1,  a.  [Eng.  fragment ;  - al .] 

Ord.  Lang.  d£  Geol.:  Consisting  of  fragments, 
fragmentary. 

frag'-men-tar-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fragmentary ; 
-if/.]  In  a  fragmentary  manner;  by  fragments; 
piecemeal. 

frag'-men-tar-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fragmentary ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fragmentary; 
want  of  continuity. 

frag  -men-tar  jf,  a.  [Fr.  fragmentaire.l  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  consisting  of  fragments  or  broken 
pieces  ;  broken  up,  in  pieces,  disconnected. 

-[fragmentary  rocks,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Rocks  made  up  of  fragments,  as  breccias, 
conglomerates,  agglomerates,  &c. 

frag -ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fragment ;  -ed.]  Broken 
into  fragments ;  consisting  of  fragments. 

*fra-gor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  noise,  a  crash ;  a  loud  and  sudden  report. 

2.  A  strong  and  sweet  smell  or  perfume. 

fra  -gr?m§e,  *fra  -granny,  s.  [O.Fr .fragrance, 
from  Lat .  fragrantia,  from  fragrans,  pr.  par.  of 
fragro— to  emit  a  sweet  odor ;  Sp .  fragrancia ;  Ital. 
fragranza,fragranzia.]  The  quality  of  being  fra¬ 
grant  or  of  emitting  a  pleasant  odor  or  perfume; 
sweetness  of  smell;  grateful  odor;  pleasing  scent. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fragrance  and  smell, 
see  Smell. 

fra  -grant,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragrans ,  pr. 
par.  of  fragro;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fragrante. ]  Emitting  a 
pleasant  odor  or  perfume ;  sweet-smelling ;  having  a 
grateful  or  agreeable  smeil ;  odorous,  odoriferous. 

fra  -grant-ly,  adv.  [En g.  fragrant ;  -ly.]  In  a 
fragrant  manner ;  with  fragrance  or  sweet  scent. 

*fra'-grous,  a.  [Lat.  fragro— to  emit  a  perfume.] 
Fragrant.  (Herrick.) 

*frai,  s.  [Fkay.] 

*fraight,  a.  [Fraught,  a.] 

frail,  *freel,  *freele,  *frel,  *frele,  *freyle,  a. 

SO.  Fr.  fraile  from  Lat.  fragilis—iragile  (q.  v.)  ; 
'T.fr6le ;  Ital.  fraile,  f rale.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Easily  broken,-  fragile,  brittle,  delicate. 

2.  Easily  destroyed,  perishable,  weak,  delicate. 

“  But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest  .  . 

Shines  o’er  its  craggy  battlement !  ” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiv. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Weak  in  mind  or  resolution;  liable  to  fall 
away  easily  from  the  paths  of  virtue;  not  strong 
against  temptation. 

“  Man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil,  and  therefore  may 
soon  fail  in  words.” — Taylor:  Guide  to  Devotion. 

2.  Weak,  infirm,  delicate,  not  strong. 

“In  what  thing  it  was  syk  or  freel  byfleisch.” — Wycliffe: 
Rom.  viii.  3. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  frail  and  fragile, 
see  Fragile. 

frail,  *fraiel,  *frayel,'  *frayl,  *frayle,  s.  [Old 
Fr.  fraiel,  frayel,  from  Low  Lat .fraellum;  Norm. 
Fr.  fraile .] 


*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes ;  a  rush-basket. 

“ Oe  fraiel  hadde  good  figas  .  .  .  and  the  oe fraiel 
hadde  euile  figis.” — Wycliffe:  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  A  rush  (Scirpus  lacustris)  used  for  weaving 
baskets. 

II.  Comm. :  A  certain  quantity  of  figs  or  raisins, 
about  75  lbs.,  contained  in  a  frail. 

“  What  would  you  give  now  for  her  ?  some  fi  ye  frail 
Of  rotten  figs,  good  godson,  would  you  not,  sir  ?  ” 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  L 

frail-rush,  s.  [Frail,  s.,  I.  2.] 
frail  -ly,  a.  [Eng.  frail,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  frail  or 
fragile  manner. 

frail'-ness,  *frel-nes,  *freyl-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

frail ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frail ; 
frailty,  weakness,  infirmity. 

“There  is  nothing  among  all  the  frailnesses  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  this  sublunary  world  so  tottering  and  unstable 
as  the  virtue  of  a  coward.” — Norris. 

frail-ty,  *freal-te,  *freel-tee,  *frele-te,  *frel- 
te,  *freyl-te,  s.  [O.Fr. fraileti;  Nor.  Fr.  frealti, 
from  Lat.  fragilitas  =  fragility  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frail  or  fragile ; 
fragility  ;  brittleness ;  liability  to  be  easily  broken 
or  destroyed  ;  delicacy ;  tenderness. 

2.  W eakness  of  mind  ;  irresolution ;  liability  to  be 
easily  deceived  or  led  away;  weakness  in  time  of 
temptation. 

“Let  me  not  think  on’t; — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

3.  A  fault  arising  from  weakness  of  mind;  a  fail¬ 
ing  ;  a  sin  of  infirmity. 

“  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.” 

Gray:  Elegy;  The  Epitaph. 

*frain,  *frane,  *fraine,  *frayn,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 

frignan,pa.t.frcegn.]  [Fbein.]  To  ask,  to  ques¬ 
tion. 

*frain,  *fraine,  *frayne,  *freyn,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
frasne,  fraisne.fresne ;  Fr.  frtne,  from  Lat.  fraxi- 
nus;  Sp .fresno.]  An  ash-tree, 
fraisch'-eiir,  s.  [Fr.]  Freshness;  coolness. 
frai§e,  s.  [Fr.=a  ruff  or  ruffle.] 

1.  Cook.:  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it ;  a  froise. 

2.  Fort.:  Palisading  placed.  horizontally  at  the 
crest  of  the  scarp,  and  projecting  over  the  ditch. 

3.  Mason.:  A  grooved  and  slightly  conical  tool, 
used  by  marble-workers  to  enlarge  a  hole  made  by 
a  drill. 

frai§ed,  a.  [En g.  frais(e) ; -ed.] 

Fort. :  Fortified  or  protected  with  a  fraise. 
*fraist,  *frayst,  *frast,  v.  t.  [Icel.  freista;  Sw. 
fresta;  Pan.  friste.] 

1.  To  try,  to  prove. 

2.  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

*fraked,  *frakede,  a.  [A.  S.  fracod,  f faced— 
disgraceful.]  Criminal,  guilty,  sinful. 

*frak-el,  *frak-ele,  *frek-el,  a.  [A.  S.  frcec, 
free.]  Worthless. 

*frakne,  *frak-en,  *frak-kyn,  *frak-ine, 
*frak-yn,  *frek-en,  *frekne,  s.  [Icel.  frekna; 
Dan .fregne;  Ger.flecken.]  A  freckle,  a  spot. 

*frak-ned,  *frak-nede,  *frak-nyd,  a.  [Eng. 

frakn(e) ;  -ed.]  Freckled. 

*frak-ny,  a.  [Eag.frakn(e) ;  -y.)  Freckled, 
fram'-a-hle,  *fra'me-3.-ble,  a.  [Eng .fram(e); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  framed. 

fram-bce s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Pr.  framboise 
—  a  raspberry.] 

Med.:  The  Yaws  (q.  v.). 

fram  -b<Jy§,  fram  -bdi§e,  s.  [Fr.  framboise= a 
raspberry  (the  fruit)  \framboisier-( the  bush).] 

Bot. :  The  raspberry,  liubus  ideeus. 

framboys-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Framboys  (q.  v.).  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

frame,  *fram-i-en,  *frem-en,  *frem-i-an,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [A.  S.  fremman=  to  promote,  to  effect,  from 
fram,  from= strong;  Icel.  fremja=to  further,  from 
/ramr=forward,/rami=advancement;  Sw .framja; 
Dan.  fremme .] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  benefit,  to  advantage;  to  be  of  use  or 
profit  to. 

“Al  that  eauer  godd  iseoth  that  ham  vraleframien.” 

Halt  Meidenhad,  p.  29. 

*2.  To  strengthen,  to  aid. 

“Thor  ghe  gan  fremen  Ysmael 
With  water  drinc  and  bredes  mel.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,245. 

*3.  To  fulfill,  to  carry  out,  to  effect,  to  promote. 
“His  ayene  wille  to  fremen.” — 0.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  195. 


♦4.  To  conduct,  to  manage. 

“Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

*5.  To  support. 

“That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  30. 

6.  To  form,  fabricate,  or  construct,  by  an  orderly 
fitting  and  uniting  together  of  the  several  parts. 

“  She  then  devized  a  wondrous  worke  to  frame 
Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  framed  yet.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  III.  viii.  5. 

7.  To  fit,  regulate,  or  adjust  for  a  specific  end ;  to 
shape,  to  conform.  (Physically  and  morally.) 

“Frame  your  mind  to  mirth.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induct,  ii. 

*8.  To  compose,  to  make. 

“Let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons  which  Virgil  had 
for  thus  framing  this  noble  episode.” — Dryden:  Virgil’s 
Mneid.  (Dedic.) 

*9.  To  cause,  to  beget,  to  produce,  to  breed, 

“Fear frames  disorder.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  2. 

10.  To  form  in  the  mind. 

“How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  in  th* 
mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a  length  of  years.” 
— Whtts. 

11.  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  devise. 

“Unpardonable  the  presumption  and  insolence  in  con. 

triving  and  framing  this  letter  was.” — Clarendon. 

12.  To  invent,  to  fabricate  (in  a  bad  sense). 
“Astronomers  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to  their 

conceit  eccentrics  and  epicycles.” — Bacon. 

13.  To  invest  or  surround  with  a  frame,  as  a 
picture. 

“Neither  modeled,  glazed,  or  framed.” 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  18& 

*14.  To  move,  to  set  in  motion. 

“  So  faint  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travell,  nor  one  foote  to  frame." 

Spenser  ■  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  40 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  benefit,  to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

“  To  neuen  tham  here  it  ne  frames.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  in  Layamon,  iii.  889. 

2.  To  succeed. 


“  Noght/reme  in  him  sal  the  f  aa.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  23. 

3.  To  contrive. 

“He  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.” — Judges 
xii.  6. 

4.  To  move. 

“Frame  upstairs,  and  make  little  din.” — C.  Brontt 
Wuthering  Heights,  ch.  v. 

frame,  s.  [Icel.  frami;  A.  S.  fr  erne,  fr  emu;  Dan. 
fremne .]  [Frame,  v.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Benefit,  profit,  advantage,  good. 

“  Sacrede  he  thoron  for  sowles/mme.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  625. 

2.  A  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts  fitted 
together. 

“Some  pretty  pyramids  I  like  well,  and  in  some  places 
fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work.” — Bacon; 
Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

3.  Bodily  structure,  the  physical  constitution,  the 
body. 

“  So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 

Calm  and  serene  my  frame.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  i. 

4.  A  structure  or  fabric  of  any  kind. 


“These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  ! 
Almighty  I  thine  this  universal  frame.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  154. 


5.  The  skeleton  of  a  structure;  the  framework. 

[II.  I-] 

6.  Anything  made  as  a  case  or  structure  to  inclose 
or  admit  something  else  ;  as,  the  frame  of  a  door, 
a  window,  a  picture,  &c. 

“Vertue  mentions  having  seen  a  fine  miniature  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  three  children,  but  does  not  say 
where  ;  it  had  a  glass  over  it,  and  a  frame  curiously 
carved.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


*7.  The  act  of  planning,  devising,  or  contriving; 
contrivance. 


“John  the  Bastard, 

Whose  spirits  .toil  in  frame  of  villainies.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  L 


*8.  A  scheme,  form,  order,  or  arrangement. 
“Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole  frame 
of  the  government,  in  state  as  well  as  church.” — Claren¬ 
don. 


*9.  A  state  of  order,  regularity,  or  adjustment. 

“Ho  gouerned  Africk  as  Proconsul  two  yeeres;  being 
elected  without  lots  drawing,  for  to  settle  and  bring  into 
order  that  prouince  farre  out  of  frame.”— P.  Holland :  Sue¬ 
tonius,  p.  214. 


b6il  b6y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


frame -bridge 


•JO.  Shape,  form,  proportion. 

“Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

11.  A  particular  state  or  condition,  as  of  the  mind; 
disposition,  mental  constitution ;  as,  a  happy  frame 
of  mind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  skeleton  structure  of  a  wooden  building, 
consisting  of  sills,  posts,  beamss  sleepers,  joists,  and 
rafters,  with  the  studding  that  is  to  form  partitions. 

(21  The  outward  work  inclosing  a  door  or  window. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  door  or  window  inclosing  panels. 

(4)  A  border  or  inclosure  for  a  picture,  or  panes 
of  glass. 

2.  Embroidery  :  A  structure  of  four  bars  arranged 
in  a  square  and  adjustable  in  size,  on  which  cloth 
or  other  fabric  is  stretched  for  quilting,  embroid¬ 
ery,  &c. 

3.  Foundry:  A  kind  of  ledge  inclosing  a  board, 
which,  being  filled  with  wet  sand,  serves  as  a  mold 
for  castings. 

4.  Hor.:  That  which  contains  the  mechanism  of 
a  watch  or  clock.  It  consists  of  two  plates,  and 
usually  four  pillars. 

5.  Horticulture: 

(1)  A  glazed  portable  structure  for  protecting 
young  plants  from  the  effects  of  frosts. 

(2)  A  sash-roofed  box,  used  by  gardeners  for  prop¬ 
agating. 

6.  Mach.:  A  term  applied  to  machines  built 'upon 
or  within  a  framework  of  timbers,  e.  g.,  the  stocking- 
frame,  lace-frame,  water-frame,  silk-frame,  &c. 

7.  Min.:  A  framing-table  (q.  v.). 

8.  Print. :  A  stand  supporting  the  cases  used  by  a 
compositor.  [Case  (lj,  s.,  II.  1.1 

9.  Shipbuild.:  The  framework  or  skeleton  of  a 
ship. 

10.  Soap-malcing :  A  box  whose  sides  are  remov¬ 
able  when  required,  and  locked  together  when  the 
soap  is  to  be  poured  in.  As  soon  as  the  soap  has 
acquired  sufficient  solidity,  the  sides  are  unlocked 
and  taken  down,  exposing  the  block  of  soap,  which 
is  then  cut  up  by  wires  which  are  passed  through  it 
to  divide  it  into  bars. 

11.  Steam-eng.:  The  strong  work  which  supports 
the  engine  and  boilers  of  a  locomotive  upon  the 
wheels}  and  known  as  inside  frame  or  outside  frame, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  wheels  relatively 
to  the  frame. 

12.  Weav. :  The  head  of  a  batten  in  a  loom. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frame,  tem¬ 
per,  temperament,  and  constitution  :  “  Frame  in  its 
natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the  exterior  edg¬ 
ing  of  anything,  and  consequently  determines  its 
form  ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or  mentally, 
as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  him  which 
seems  to  hold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind.  Tem¬ 
per  and  temperament  signify  the  particular  modes 
of  being  disposed  or  organized.  Frame,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its  most  universal 
sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  frame  being  vio¬ 
lently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being  wonder¬ 
fully  constituted ;  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification. 
Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is 
taken  in  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  :  temperament  and  constitution  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  former  compre¬ 
hends  a  mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental;  the 
latter  has  a  purely  physical  application.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

frame-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed  of  tim¬ 
bers  fitted  together  so  as  to  combine  the  greatest 
degree  of  strength  with  the  least  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

frame-house,  s.  A  house  constructed  with  a 
wooden  framework  or  skeleton, 

frame-level,  s.  A  mason’s  level. 

frame-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in  a  frame 
which  gives  it  sufficient  rigidity  in  its  work.  The 
buhl-saw,  for  Inlaying,  is  of  this  character. 

frame-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Carp. :  The  timbers  constituting  the  frame  or 
framework  of  a  building,  &c. 

fram'-er,  s.  [English  fram(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
frames,  makes,  constructs,  or  contrives  ;  a  maker,  a 
contriver,  a  former. 

“Almighty  framer  of  the  skies  ! 

O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise. 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight.” 

Chatterton .-  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day. 

fra  me-work,  s.  [Eng.  frame,  and  work.} 

I.  Literally:  . 

1.  The  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  structure;  the  fabric 
for  inelosing  or  supporting  anything ;  as,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  building. 

2.  Work  done  in  a  frame. 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  structure,  constitution,  arrangement,  or 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

“In  this  popular  Hindu  tale,  we  have  the  framework 
of  one  of  the  greatest  epics  of  any  age  or  country.”— Cox: 
Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  6. 

2.  A  body  composed  of  pieces  framed  or  fitted  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  compound  body. 

“A  staunch  and  solid  piece  of  framework,  as  any ;  Janu¬ 
ary  could  freeze  together.”— Milton:  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing. 

fram-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Frame,  v.] 

A.  &  o.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  constructing,  putting 
together,  or  contriving. 

2.  A  framework  or  frame. 

“  The  framing  of  the  vessel  is  of  the  ordinary  type.”— 

London  Dg-ily  News. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Join.:  A  mode  of  put’ting parts  of  a  structure 
together.  Joinery  framing  is  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  as  square,  bead,  bead-and-fillet,  ogee,  &c. 

2.  Min. :  An  operation  upon  pounded  or  stamped 
ores,  by  which  they  are  sorted  into  grades  of  com¬ 
parative  weight  and  consequent  richness. 

framing- chisel,  s. 

Carp.:  A  heavy  chisel  for  making  mortises.  It 
has  a  socket-shank  which  receives  the  wooden 
handle  on  which  the  blows  -of  the  mallet  are  de¬ 
livered. 

framing-table,  s. 

Min. :  A  table  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide, 
with  a  ledge  around  it.  At  the  upper  end  is  the 
j  agging-board,  over  which  the  sluices  are  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  a  small  stream  of  water  shall  carry 
them  gradually  down  on  to  the  table.  The  richer 
portions  of  the  ore  rest  upon  the  upper  part,  and 
the  poorer,  lighter  portions  are  carried  farther 
down :  light  impurities  escape  with  the  water. 
When  the  table  is  sufficiently  full,  it  is  lifted  into 
a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  tip  out  its  contents, 
which  fall  into  the  vat  beneath. 

*fram’-pal,  *fram’-pel,  *fra.m'-pold,  *fram- 
pul,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fretful,  peevish,  ill- 
natured,  froward,  quarrelsome,  ill-tempered. 

franc  (1),  *frank  (1),  s.  [Fr .franc.]  [Frank,  a.] 

*1.  A  name  given  to  two  coins  current  formerly  in 
France,  the  one  of  gold,  and  worth  about  $2.50,  the 
other  of  silver  and  worth  about  85c. 

2.  The  modern  French  coin,  the  unit  of  value  and 
the  unit  of  account  in  France.  It  is  of  silver,  *835 


Franc. 

fine,  and  weighs  5  grammes ;  it  is  usually  reckoned 
at  about  20c.  It  is  divided  into  100  centimes. 

*frahc,  a.  [Frank.] 
franc-tireur,  s. 

Fr.  Mil. :  A  sharpshooter  or  free-shooter ;  one  of 
a  body  of  men  raised  in  France  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870,  and  employed  in  guerrilla  war 
fare. 

*franc  (2),  Trank  (2),  s.  [Frank  (2),  s.] 
fran-  ghl§e,  *  fraun  -  cbise,  *  fran  -  cbyse, 
*fraun-chyse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  franchissant,  pr. 
par.  of  franchir=to  make  free ;  franc— tree.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Freedom ;  liberty. 

“We  wolleth  for  oure  franchise  figghti, 

And  for  our  lond.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

2.  A  privilege;  a  right  granted  by  the  head  of 
government  to  an  individual  or  to  a  body;  an 
immunity  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

“ Franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous  terms; 
and  their  definition  is  royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the 
sovereign’s  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  sub¬ 
ject;  the  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almost  infinite. 
To  be  a  county  palatine  is  a  franchise,  vested  in  a  number 
of  persons.  It  is  likewise  a  franchise  for  a  number  of 
persons  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body  politic. 
Other  franchises  are  to  have  a  manor  or  lordship;  to  have 
waifs,  estrays,  royal  fish:  to  have  -  fair  or  market;  or  to 
have  a  forest,  warren,  „r  fishery,  endowed  with  privileges 
of  royalty.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 


Franciscan 

1[  The  franchise  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
in  this  country  almost  entirely  a  matter  subject  tx> 
state  legislation,  although  the  rights  Privileges 
and  the  restrictions,  likewise,  attendant  on  the 
franchise  must  in  no  wise  conflict  with  theconstitu- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  as  an 
example,  in  some  of  the  states  any  participation  in 
a  duel  will  disfranchise  a  man,  and  render  him 
ineligible  for  any  office  within  the  gif  t  of  the  state, 
but  it  will  not  affect  his  eligibility  tor  the  office  of 

president  of  the  United  States.  .  ,.  . 

3.  The  district  or  extent  of  jurisdiction  to  which 
a  certain  privilege  or  right  extends ;  the  limit  ot  a 
privilege  or  immunity. 

“In  the  great  franchises  of  the  latter  .  .  .  the  king  8 
writ  had  no  course.” — Hallam. 

4.  A  sanctuary  or  asylum  for  persons  liable  to  oe 
arrested. 

“The  king’s  sheriffs  are  empowered  to  enter  all  fran¬ 
chises  fer  the  apprehension  of  felons  or  traitors.  ' —Hallam. 

5.  Frankness;  generosity;  nobility. 

“  Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  fra  nc h ise 
In  woman  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,861 

*B.  As  adj.:  Enjoying  a  franchise  or  privilege; 
privileged. 

“  Yet  he  was  fayne  to  depart©  and  to  go  to  Trecte,  a 
fraunches  towne  for  all  maner  of  people,  payeng  for  that 
they  take.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Chronicle,  vol.  n.,  ch.  clx, 

fran  -ghi§e,  *fraun-chise,  v.  t.  [Franchise,  s.] 
To  make  free ;  to  enfranchise ;  to  give  freedom  or 
liberty  to. 

fran-ghige-mgnt,  s.  [Eng.  franchise;  -ment.] 
A  release  or  setting  free  from  any  burden  or  restric¬ 
tion  ;  freedom ;  liberty. 

fran'-gic,  a.  [Fr.  Fr  antique.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Franks  or  their  language ;  Frankish. 

fran-gis’-cgi,  fran-gis'  que  (que  ask),  s.  [Fr. 
francisque .]  ....  ,  — 

Archceol.:  The  ancient  Frankish  battle-ax.  It 
differed  from  the  modern  ax  in  the  angle  at  which 
it  was  joined  with  the  handle. 

Fran-gis’-can,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Franciscain ;  Ital. 
Franciscano ;  Lat.  Franciscanus—peTtainvag  to  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  (See  def.)  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  St.  Francis. 

[B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing, :  A  member  of  the  order  described  under  2. 

2.  PI. :  The  followers  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  born 
in  1182,  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  and  spent  his  youth  in 
dissoluteness ;  but  being  affected  with  serious  sick¬ 
ness  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  repenting  of  his 
sins,  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  and  ascetic  life. 
Hearing  accidentally  in  1208,  in  a  church  the  words 
of  the  Savior  (Matt.  x.  9, 10),  he  considered  that  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel  was  absolute  poverty,  and 
founded  an  order  on  this  basis,  which  ultimately 
became  one'of  the  four,  nay,  even  one  of  the  two, 
great  fraternities  of  mendi¬ 
cant  friars.  To  manifest  his 
humility  he  would  not  allow 
his  followers  to  be  called 
brethren  (in  Lat.  fr  acres), 
butonly  little  brothers 
(ltal.  fratricelli  ;  in  Lat  .fra- 
terculi  or  fratres  minores), 
a  designation  which  they 
still  retain.  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  1210,  and  a  council  of 
Lateran,  in  1215,  approved 
of  his  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  order,  which 
enjoined  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  and  in  1223 
Pope  Honorius  III.  issued  a 
bull  in  his  favor.  He  died, 
at  Assisi,  iu  1226,  and  in  1230 
was  canonized  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  October  4, 
being  fixed  as  his  festival. 

Even  while  he  lived  his  order  had  become  very 
powerful,  and  spread  over  the  whole  Western 
Church.  In  1219  it  is  stated  that  5,000  friars  were 
present  at  a  chapter  which  he  held.  In  that  year, 
or  more  probably  in  1224,  Franciscans  went  over  to 
England.  >  From  1228  till  1259  they  contended  with 
the  Dominicans  about  precedency.  When  in  1274 
Gregory  X.  reduced  the  mendicants  to  four  orders 
the  Franciscans  were  one  of  the  four.  At  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries  in  England  under  Henry 
VIII.,  A.  D.  1536  to  1538,  the  Franciscans  had  sixty- 
six  abbeys  or  other  religious  houses.  Their  dress 
was  a  loose  garment  of  a  gray  color,  reaching  to 
their  ankles,  and  a  gray  cowl,  covered  when  they 
went  into  the  streets  with  a  cloak.  From  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  gray  in  their  dress  they  were  called  Gray- 
friars.  The  order,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  split 
into  various  branches. 


Franciscan  Friar. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


franciscea 


Frankfort-black 


fran-^iS  Hje-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceae,  tribe  Salpi- 
glossidese.  By  some  it  is  made  a  synonym  of  Bruns- 
felsia,  or  is  merged  in  that  genus.  The  root,  leaves, 
&c.,  of  Franciscea  uniflora  are  used  in  syphilitic 
complaints,  hence  the  plant  is  called  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Mercurio  vegetal  (Vegetable  Mercury).  Its 
inner  bark  and  herbaceous  parts  are  very  bitter. 
In  small  doses  it  is  a  purgative,  emetic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic ;  in  large  ones  it  is  an  acrid  poison.  (Mar- 
tius .) 

*franc'-I§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  /raw.c= frank;  -ise.}  To 
Frenchify. 

♦frafick,  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  feed. 
[Franke.] 

franck  -lln,  s.  [Franklin.] 

Fran  7C0-,  pref.  [Lat.  Franc(us)  =  a  Frank;  o 
connective.]  French;  as,  the  JVanco-Prussian  or 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-1. 

fran-CO'-a,  s.  [Named  by  Cavanilles,  after  F. 
Franco,  of  Valentia,  a  promoter  of  botany  in  the 
sixteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Francoacese 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  with  ly- 
rately  pinnatifid,  mostly  radical  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  fine  flowers.  Four  or  five  species  are  known. 
Their  juice  is  said  to  be  cooling  and  sedative.  Their 
roots  are  used  for  dyeing  black. 

fran-co-a'-§e-a8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  francoa,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Ericales.  It  consists  of  stemless  herbaceous  plants, 
with  lobed  or  pinnate  exstipulate  leaves.  Stems, 
scape-like ;  inflorescence,  a  raceme ;  calyx,  deeply 
four-cleft;  petals,  four,  long  persistent;  stigma, 
four-lobed  sessile;  ovary,  superior  four-celled: 
ovules  many,  seeds  minute.  Lindley  enumerated 
two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
five,  all  from  Chili.  They  are  used  in  medicine  and 
for  dyes. 

fran  -co-lln,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Port.  frango=a  hen.] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Gen.:  The  genus  Francolinus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Spec.:  The  Common  Francolin  ( Francolinus 
vulgaris ).  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  European 
Malta  and  Sicily,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
feeding,  like  the  common  partridges,  on  insects  and 
seeds.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  has 
a  peculiarly  loud  whistle. 

fran-c6-ll’-nus,  s.  [Francolin.] 

Ornithol.:  A  genus  of  Perdicidee  (Partridges). 
[Francolin.] 

fran'-co-llte,  s.  [From  Wheal  Franco  (def.),  and 
Gr.  lithos—a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite.  It  occurs  in  grayish- 
green  or  brown  stalactitic  matter,  or  in  cubed 
crystals,  at  Wheal  Franco,  near  Tavistock,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  England.  (Dana.) 

*fran-gent,  a.  [Lat.  frangens,  pr.  par.  oifrango 
=  to  break.]  Causing  fractures. 

fran-gl-bir-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.frangibiliti,  from  Low 
Lat .  frangibilis  —  frangible  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  frangibil- 
ita. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frangible ;  liable¬ 
ness  to  be  easily  broken  ;  fragility. 

fran -gl-ble,  *fran-ge-byll,  a.  [Low  Latin 
frangibilis ,  from  Lat.  / rang 0=  to  break  ;  Fr.  &  Eng. 
frangible ;  Ital.  frangibile.]  That  may  be  easily 
broken ;  fragile,  brittle. 

fran-gl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frangible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  frangible;  frangi- 
bility. 

fran  -gl-pane,  s.  [Frangipani.] 

1.  A  species  of  pastry  made  with  cream,  almonds, 
and  sugar. 

2.  Frangipani  (q.  v.). 

fran-gl-pa’-nl,  s.  [Named  after  the  Italian 
Marquis  Frangipani.]  A  species  of  perfume  pre¬ 
pared  from  or  in  imitation  of  the  scent  of  flowers 
of  the  Plumiera  rubra ,  or  Red  Jasmine,  a  West 
Indian  tree. 

fran'-gu-llc,  fran-gu-lln -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c., 
frangul(in) ;  -ic  (Chem.).}  Contained  in  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing 
Alder,  Rhamnus  frangula. 

frangulic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CuHgO*.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bark  of  Rhamnus  frangula  with  water  for  an  hour, 
then  adding  caustic  soda,  and  again  boiling  it  for 
several  hours.  The  liquid  is  rendered  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  again  for  some 
hours.  The  frangulic  acid  separates  out  and  is 
purified.  It  melts  at  254°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot, 
and  insoluble  in  cold  water;  heated  with  zinc  dust 
it  yields  small  quantities  of  anthracene.  It  is 
isomeric  with  alizarin. 
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fran -gp-lln,  s.  [( Rhamnus )  frangul(a) ;  -in 

( Chem .).] 

Chem.:  C20H20O10.  A  glucoside  obtained  by  di¬ 
gesting  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  frangula  with  alcohol, 
precipitating  with  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  H^S  gas.  The  solution  is 
filtered  boiling,  and  deposits  a  lemon  yellow  crystal¬ 
line  mass,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a 
deep  cherry-red  solution.  Frangulin  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  glucose  and  frangulic  acid. 

*fran'-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  faineant.}  A  boon  companion  ;  a  paramour; 
a  woman  of  loose  character.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii. 
37.)  [Faineant.] 

frank  (1),  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.  franc=free ,  from 
Low  Lat.  francus= free,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  franko=  a 
freeman,  a  Frank.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Free,  unrestrained ;  unconstrained. 

“  Thy  frank  election  made, 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

*2.  Liberal,  free,  generous ;  not  niggardly. 

“’Tis  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  to  be  frank  of 
civilities  that  cost  them  nothing.” — V Estrange. 

3.  Open,  ingenuous,  candid,  sincere. 

“Have  not  your  frank  and  dutiful  expressions,  that 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  in  yomr  looks,  rendered  it  much 
more  acceptable?” — Pari.  Hist.  'Chas.  II.  (an.  1660),  Lord 
Chancellor’ s  Speech. 

*4.  Licentious,  forward,  bold,  without  restraint. 

*6.  Free ;  without  payment  or  conditions. 

“  Thou  hast  it  won  ;  for  it  is  of  frank  gift, 

And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  631. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  (Of  the  form  Frank) : 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  German  tribe  or  tribes, 
natives  of  Franconia,  from  whom  the  country  of 
France  received  its  name. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabs 
to  the  English,  French,  Italian.  &c.,  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe. 

“Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells.” 

Byron :  Don  J nan,  iii.  86. 

*11.  (Of  the  form  frank) : 

1.  A  franc;  a  French  coin  of  the  value  of  about 
20  cents. 

2.  A  letter  privileged  to  pass  through  the  mail 
free  of  payment. 

“You’ll  have  immediately,  by  several  franks,  my 
epistle  to  Lord  Cobham.” — Pope:  To  Swift. 

3.  A  signature  placed  on  a  letter,  and  entitling  it 
to  pass  through  the  mail  free  of  postage. 

C.  As  adv. :  Freely,  frankly,  ungrudgingly. 

“  But,  a3  he  got  it  freely,  so 
He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frank,  can¬ 
did,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  and  plain:  “  All  these 
terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  to  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  butunder  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  frank  man  is  under  no  constraint; 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and 
his  lips  are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  heart;  he  has  no  reserve:  the  candid 
man  has  nothing  to  conceal;  he  speaks  without 
regard  to  self-interest  or  any  partial  motive;  he 
speaks  nothing  but  the  truth  :  the  ingenuous  man 
throws  off  all  disguise ;  he  scorns  all  artifice,  and 
brings  everything  to  light;  he  speaks  the  whole 
truth.  Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an 
office  as  the  first  three :  free  and  open  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  but  sel- 
domer  in  the  first  than  in  the  two  last  senses.  The 
frank,  th  a  free,  and  the  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent 
like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man. 
The  frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  him¬ 
self ;  the/reeman  speaks  of  what  concerns  others.” 
(Crabb.  Eng.  Synon.) 

*frank-bank,  *frank-bencli,  s.  The  same  as 

Free-bench  (q.  v.). 

*frank-ferm,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Lands  or  tenements  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee,  by  feoffment,  &c.,  out  of 
knight  service  for  certain  yearly  service. 

*frank-fold,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Foldage ;  the  right  or  liberty  of 
folding  sheep  upon  any  lands. 

*frank-service,  s. 

Old  Feudal  Custom:  Service  performed  by  free¬ 
men. 

*frank  (2),  *franc,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  franc- a  pig¬ 
sty.] 


bfili,  b<5y:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shah,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


I.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pigsty. 

“  Where  sups  he?  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old 
frank t” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  inclosure  in  which  animals  are  fed  to  fatten. 
“Frank,  kepynge  of  fowlys  to  make  fatte.  Saginarium.’’ 

— Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  As  adj. :  Fat,  puffed  up. 

“And  when  they  were  ones  franke  and  fatte,  they  stode 
up  together  proudelye  agaynst  theLorde  and  His  worde.” 
— Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

*frank-fed,*  franke-fed,  a.  Fattened  up ;  fatted 
as  in  a  frank. 

“  Whereas  they  that  be  kept  up  and  crammed  in  coupes, 
cages,  mewes,  and  bartons,  or  otherwise  frank-fed  and 
fatted,  are  in  greater  danger  to  fall  into  diseases.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  674. 
frank  (1) ,  v.  t.  [Frank,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  send  or  get  carried  free  of  ex¬ 
pense  ;  as,  to  frank  a  letter. 

“  My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow;  and  you  see 
I  send  thiB  under  his  cover,  or  at  least  franked  by  him.” — 
Swift. 

2.  Carp. :  To  form  a  joint  in  by  franking  (q.  v.). 
♦frank  (2),  *franke,  v.  t.  [Frank  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty. 

“He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains.” 

Shakesp .:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  fatten  up ;  to  cram ;  to  feed  high. 

“Such  a  land  as,  through  the  aboundance  of  all  good 
things,  might  feed  and  franke  them  up.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  993. 

frank  -al-moigne  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  frank ; 
Norm.  Fr.  almoigne= aims.} 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Lit.,  free  alms.  A  tenure  by  which 
a  religious  corporation  holds  lands  of  the  donor  to 
them  and  their  successors  forever,  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor.  It  was  also 
called  Divine  service  (q.  v.). 

frank -§hase,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  and  chase.} 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  liberty  or  franchise  of  having 
a  chase ;  free  chase. 

franke,  frSncke,  s.  [From  the  franking  or  feed¬ 
ing  fat  of  cattle.  (Park:  Theatr .)] 

Bot. :  The  spurry  (Spergula  arvensis). 

franke-osier,  s.  [Osier.] 

*franke-lin,  *franke-lain,  s.  [Franklin.] 
fraii-ke’-ni-g.,  s.  [Named  from  John  Franken,  a 
Swedish  botanist  and  professor  of  medicine  at 
Upsal,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1661.] 

Bot. :  Sea-heath.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Frankeniaceae  (q.  v.).  Twelve  species  are  known. 
It  occurs  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Asia, 
as  far  as  India.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Ac.) 

fran-ke-nl-a'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  frankenia, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  Frankeniads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or  under¬ 
shrubs,  which  have  very  much  branched  stems, 
opposite  often  revolute  leaves,  with  a  membraneous 
sheathing  edge,  but  no  stipules ;  flowers  small, 
axillary,  and  terminal,  generally  pink;  sepals  four 
to  five,  pistils  four  to  five ;  flowers  four  to  five,  or 
twice  as  many ;  ovary  superior ;  style  filiform ;  two, 
three,  or  four  clefts;  capsule one-celled,  inclosed  as 
the  calyx;  two,  three,  or  four-valved,  with  many 
minute  seeds.  About  twenty-four  species  are  known. 
They  are  chiefly  from  the  north  of  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  are  mucilaginous  and  slightly 
aromatic.  (Lindley.) 

fran-ken’-i-Ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  frankeni(a), 
and  Eng.,  &C.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Frankeniaceee  (q.  v.). 

*frafik  -er,  s.  [Eng.  frank  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
franks  a  letter,  &c. 

“  He  being  my  general  franker,  both  to  and  fro,  I  have 
frequent  occasion  to  insert  a  hasty  note  in  my  consign¬ 
ments  to  him.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  170. 

frank  -fee,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  and  fee.} 

Old  English  Law: 

1.  A  holding  of  land  in  fee-simple;  freehold 
tenure. 

2.  Freehold  lands  exempted  from  all  services, 
except  those  of  homage. 

Frank  -fort,  s.  [A  city  in  Germany.] 
Frankfort-black,  s.  A  fine  black  pigment  Used 
in  copper-plate  engraving.  It  is  said  to  be  made 
by  burning,  in  the  manner  of  ivory-black,  the  lee? 
of  wine  from  which  the  tartar  has  been  washed. 
Fine  Frankfort-black,  though  almost  confined  to 
copper-plate  printing,  is  one  of  the  best  black  pig¬ 
ments  we  possess,  being  of  a  fine  neutral  color,  next 
in  intensity  to  lamp-black,  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  ivory. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?I,  d?L 


frankhearted 
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fraternizer 


fraflk  -heart-ed,  a.  [Eng.  frank,  and  hearted .] 
Having  a  frank,  open,  candid,  or  ingenuous  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  frank. 

frank-heart-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frankhearted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  frankhearted ;  frank¬ 
ness;  ingenuousness. 

♦frafik'-I-f  f,  v.  t.  {Eng.  frank  (1),  i  connective, 
and  sufE.  -fy.]  To  Frenchify  (q.  v.). 

frank'-In-$ense,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frank  encens- pure 
incense.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.,  1  <fc  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  odoriferous  resin  called  olibanium. 
It  is  obtained  from  a  terebinthaceous  tree  of  the 
genus  Boswellia  (q.  v.) ;  that  of  the  Indian  temples 
is  Boswellia  thurifera. 

2.  Scrip.:  The  rendering  of  Heb.  lebhonah,  from 
labhan^to  be  white;  Sept,  and  New  Test,  libanos 
[Exod.  xxx.  34,  Matt.  ii.  1),  and  libanotos  (1  Chron. 
ix.  29,  Rev.  viii.  3).  A  precious  gum,  probably  the 
same  as  No.  1. 

H  European  frankincense:  A  resinous  exudation 
from  the  Spruce  fir  (Abies  excelsa )  or  the  Frankin¬ 
cense  pine  ( Pinus  tceda). 

frank’-lhg  (1 ),  pr.  par.,a.  &  s.  [Frank  (1),«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  passing  or  causing  to 
pass  without  payment  for  transmission;  as,  the 
franking  of  a  letter. 

2.  Join.:  The  notching  out  a  portion  of  a  sash- 
bar  for  the  passage  of  the  transverse  bar,  to  make  a 
miter-joint. 

♦frank’-Ing  (2),  *frank-ynge,  pr.  par .,  a.  &  s. 
[Frank  (2),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  fattening  ani¬ 
mals,  fowls,  &c. 

frank  -Ish,  a.  [En g.  frank;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

2.  Somewhat  frank,  open  or  candid. 


frafik-lan'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland,  Bart.,  a  careful  student  of  marine  algee 
and  of  botany  generally.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Franklandidse.  The  only  known  species, 
Franklandia  fucifolia,  is  a  native  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

frank-lan'-di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat .franklandia, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteacese,  tribe  Nucamentace®. 

frafik -law,  s.  [Eng .frank,  and  law.  ]  Free  or 
common  law,  or  the  Denefit  a  person  has  by  it.  The 
liberty  or  right  of  being  sworn  in  court,  as  a  witness 
or  juror. 


Frank'-lln  (1),  s.  [The  name  of  a  distinguished 
American  patriot  and  natural  philosopher  who  was 
born  in  1706  in  England,  and  died  in  this  country  in 
1790.] 

♦frank'-lln  (2),  s.  [Franklin  (1).]  Alightning- 

rod. 

“A  lightning-rod,  very  properly  called  at  that  time  a 
franklin.'’ — Recoil,  of  Samuel  Buck,  iii.  71.  (1879.) 

Franklin  stove,  s.  [Named  from  its  inventor, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  noted  ante.]  A  kind  of  stove 
which  supplies  a  current  of  heated  air  directly  from 
an  air-box  (now  applied  to  other  and  more  compli¬ 
cated  patterns  of  heaters). 

♦frafik-lln  (3),  *franke-lain,  *franke-leyn, 
♦franke-leyne,  *franck-lin,  *frank-len,  s.  [Old 
Fr.  frankeleyn,  from  Low  Lat.  franchilanus,  from 
franchio=to  make  free;  franchius,francus=iiee.] 
[Frank,  u.] 

1.  A  free  man. 

2.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate. 

3.  A  freeholder ;  a  yeoman ;  a  landowner. 


frank-lln  -Ic,  a.  [From  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
distinguished  natural  philosopher  and  statesman.] 
Elect. :  A  term  applied  to  electricity  generated  by 
friction;  frictional. 

frank  -lln-Ite,  s.  [From  the  Franklin  furnace 
near  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  which  it  abounds.] 
Min.:  An  isometric  opaque  iron-black  brittle 
mineral  of  metallic  luster  and  a  brown  streak :  its 
hardness  5-5  to  6'5,  specific  gravity  5'07  to  5'09.  Com¬ 
position  :  Sesquioxideof  iron,64'51  to  68‘88 ;  sesquiox- 
lde  of  manganese,  1T99  to  16'00 ;  protoxide  of  zinc, 
10'81  to  25-30.  (Dana.) 

fraiik'-lf ,  *franck-ly,  *franck-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
frank,  a. ;  -ly.] 

*1.  Freely ;  without  constraint ;  of  free  will. 


“The  lords  mounted  their  servants  upon  their  own 
horses;  and  they,  with  the  volunteers,  who  frankly  listed 
themselves,  amounted  to  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse.” — Clarendon. 


*2.  Liberally;  freely;  generously;  readily. 

‘'Be  frankly  forgave  them  both.” — Luke  vii.  42. 

3.  Openly ;  ingenuously ;  plainly ;  candidly ;  with 
frankness  or  candor. 

“The  said  Sthenon  stept  unto  him,  and  thus  frankly 
spake.*’ — P.  Holland:  Plutarch ,  p.  305. 

*4.  With  a  free  and  not  pre-occupied  mind. 

“We  may  of  their  encounter  /ran  kly  judge.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  , 

♦frank'-mar-riage,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  and  mar¬ 
riage .] 

Old  Law :  A  certain  tenure  m  tail  special ;  an  es¬ 
tate  of  inheritance  given  to  a  person  together  with 
a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten.  (Blackstone.) 

frank'-ness,  *frank-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

*1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint  or  constraint. 

*2.  Liberality:  freeness;  bounteousness;  gener¬ 
osity:  open-hananess. 

3.  Openness ;  candor ;  ingenuousness  ;  freedom 
from  reserve  or  disguise ;  fairness. 

frank'-pledge,  s.  [English  frank,  and  pledge 
(q.  v.).] 

Old  English  Law  : 

1.  A  pledge  or  security  for  the  keeping  the  peace 
by  or  the  good  behavior  of  freemen.  By  the  Saxon 
constitution  these  sureties  were  always  at  hand  by 
means  of  the  decennaries,  wherein  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  freemen  were  materially  bound  pledges 
for  each  other’s  good  behavior. 

“The  servants  of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in 
frankpledge  for  each  other.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  system  or  custom  by  which  the  members  of 
a  decennary  were  mutually  bound  pledges  for  each 
other’s  good  behavior. 

3.  A  desennary  or  tithing. 

IT  View  of  frankpledge : 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  court  leet. 

“Its  original  [sc.  the  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank¬ 
pledge]  was  to  view  the  frankpledges — that  is,  the  freemen 
within  the  liberty;  who,  we  may  remember,  according 
to  the  institution  of  the  Great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually 
pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  each  other.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19. 

♦frank’-ten-e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  and  tene¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).] 

Old  Law :  The  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  free¬ 
man  ;  an  estate  in  freehold. 

frank  -wort,  s.  [Eng  .frank,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  A  name  invented  by  Withering  for  Fran- 
kenia  (q.  v.). 

♦fran-si-cal,  a.  [Eng.  franzy— frenzy;  suff. 
-cal.]  Frantic. 

fran’-tic,  *fran-tick,  *fren-et-ike,  *fren-tyk, 

a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  frenatique,  from  Lat.  phreneticus, 
phreniticus,  from  Gr.  phrenetikos,  from  phrenitis— 
inflammation  of  the  brain;  phren=the neart,  the 
senses ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  frenetico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mad,  raving;  outrageously  mad  or  demented; 
suffering  from  frenzy ;  furious,  distracted. 

“They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme, 
Pronounced  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  70. 

2.  Characterized  by  fury  or  violence  of  passion; 
outrageous,  furious ;  wildly  mad. 

“  He  swore  with  such  frantic  violence  that  superficial 
observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of  libertines.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  madman. 

“So  madly  do  these  frantics  spend  their  time.” — Adams: 
Works;  i.  275. 

♦fran-tic,  v.  i.  [Frantic,  a.]  To  act  as  a  mad¬ 
man. 

♦fran'-tl-cul,  *fre-net'-I-cal,  a.  [En g.  frantic; 
- al .]  Frantic,  mad,  furious. 

fran  -tic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  frantical;  -ly.]  In 
a  frantic,  wild,  or  furious  manner ;  franticly. 

“  She  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last  hor¬ 
rid  purpose,  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but  not  frantically."— 
Hurd:  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

fran'-tlc-ly,  *fran'-tlck-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fran¬ 
tic  ;  -ly.]  In  a  frantic  manner ;  frantically  ;like  one 
frantic. 

fran'-tlc-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frantic;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frantic ;  madness ;  fury  of 
passion  ;  distraction ;  frenzy. 

frap,  *frape,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  f rapper =to  strike,  to 
seize  ropes.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  strike,  to  beat. 

“With  myn  axe  I  schel  hem  frape.” 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  2,513. 

2.  To  brace  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  pulling  them 
together. 


II.  Nautical: 

1.  To  bind  together  the  several  ropes  of  a  tackle 
at  a  point  between  the  blocks,  so  as  to  increase  still 
further  the  tension. 

2.  To  secure  a  ship  in  emergency  by  wrapping 
ropes  around  it,  to  prevent  starting  of  the  planks- 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

“The  crystene  on  hem  gan  fast  to  frape.” 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  4,646. 

♦frape,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  frapper—  to  strike.]  A 
crowd,  a  mob,  a  rabble. 

♦frap -ler,  s.  [Frap,  v.]  A  blusterer;  a  rough, 
a  bully. 

♦frap -ling,  s.  [Frap,  v.]  A  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

frap-pe',  s.  [Fr. /rapper = to  strike.]  A  kind  of 
drink  prepared  by  dropping  water  from  a  distance 
into  a  glass  in  which  a  liqueur — usually  absinthe — 
has  been  previously  placed.  The  pattering,  of  the 
water  is  supposed  to  attenuate  the  objectionable 
ingredients  contained  in  the  drink. 

♦frap'-pet,  s.  [Eng.  frap ;  -et.]  A  little  blusterer 
or  bully. 

*frar-y,  s.  [Fr.  frairie,  from  Low  Lat.  fr  atria, 
from  Lat.  f rater  =  a  brother.]  A  brotherhood. 

fra§-er-si,  fraz  -er-a,  s.  [Named  by  Michaux 
after  Mr.  John  Fraser,  a  zealous  collector  of  plants 
of  this  country.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianace®,  tribe  Gentiane®. 
The  root  of  Frasera  carolinensis,  sometimes,  called 
F.  walkeri,  a  plant  growing  in  morasses  in  this 
country,  is  pure,  powerful,  and  excellent,  equal  tc 
gentian  proper. 

♦fra -ter,  *frai-tour,  *fra-tour,  *fray-tour, 
♦frei-tour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (reYfreitor,  (re)fretoire,  from 
Low  Lat.  (re)fectorium.]  A  refectory;  the  room 
in  a  religious  house  in  which  meals  were  taken. 

fra-ter'-CU-la,  s.  [Latin  fraterculus—a  little 
brother.] 

Ornith. :  Puffin.  A  genus  of  brevipennate  swim¬ 
ming  birds,  family  Alcid®.  The  bill  is  greatly  com 
pressed  laterally,  and  has  three  grooves  on  each- 
side  of  the  two  mandibles.  Fratercula  arctica  is 
the  Puffin  (q.  v.). 

♦fra -ter-house,  s.  [Eng.  / rater,  and  house.]  A 
frater, a  refectory. 

frg,-ter’-nal,  *fr?L-ter  -ng,ll,  a.  [Fr.  fraternel, 
from  Low  Lat.  fraternalis ,  from  Lat.  frater  =  a 
brother;  Sp.  &  Port,  fraternal ;  Ital.  fraternale.) 

1.  Brotherly ;  pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  brother 
or  brethren. 

2.  Between  brothers. 


fra-ter’-nal-l^,  adv.  {Eng. fraternal;  -ly.]  In  a 
fraternal  or  brotherly  manner ;  like  a  brother. 

*fra-ter  -nate,  v.  i.  [Lat./ra/ermts=pertaining 
to  a  brother,  fraternal.]  To  fraternize. 

♦frat-er-na-tion,  s.  [Fraternate.]  The  act 
of  fraternizing;  fraternization. 

*frat-ern  -l§m,  s.  [Lat.  fratern(us) ;  Eng.  suff. 
•ism.]  Fraternization. 

frsL-ter'-ni-tjf,  *fra-ter-ni-te,  s.  [Fr.  frater¬ 
nity,  from  Lat.  fraternitas,  from  fraternus= per¬ 
taining  to  a  brother,  fraternal;  frater  =  a  brother; 
Sp.  fraternidad ;  Ital.  fraternit a..] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  relationship  of  a 
brother ;  brotherhood. 

♦2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal  or 
brotherly ;  brotherliness.. 

3.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of  busi¬ 
ness,  pleasure,  or  intercourse ;  a  society ;  an  asso¬ 
ciation;  a  brotherhood;  specif.,  in  the  Roman 
Church  a  body  of  men  associated  for  works  of  mercy 
and  devotion.  [Confraternity.] 

“Some  of  the  nobles  joined  the  young  fraternities." — 
Milman;  Latin  Christianity ,  i.  418. 

4.  Men  of  the  same  class,  character,  profession,  or 
occupation. 

“  With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  speak 
of  their  ov/n  fraternity.” — South:  Sermons,  v ol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

fra-ter-niz-a-tion,  s.  [English  fraterniz(e) ; 
•ation.]  The  act  of  fraternizing  or  associating  with 
others,  as  in  fellowship. 

frat'-er-nlze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fraterniser,  from 
Lat.  fraternus,  irom.  f rater  =&  brother.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship  with 
others  of  like  occupation,  tastes,  or  pursuits. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  bring  into  fellowship  or  brotherly 
sympathy. 

“A  regular  correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two 
nations  had  also  been  carried  on  by  Societies  in  London 
with  a  great  number  of  Jacobin  Societies  in  France.” — 
Burke:  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

frat'-er-niz-er,  s.  [Eng.  fraterniz (e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  fraternizes  or  associates  with  others. 


“H.ere  again  I  join  issue  with  the  fraternizers,  and 
positively  deny  the  fact.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
lett.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hlri  there;  pine,  pit]  sire,  sir!  marine-  g5  pot 
or.  wore,  wgl£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  qfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  re  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


fratery 

♦fra-ter-y,  s.  [Eng.  f rater ;  -y.}  A  refectory. 

*frat'-rl-age,  *frat -rage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Lat. 

frater= a  brother.] 

Old  Law: 

1.  The  portion  or  inheritance  of  a  younger  brother. 

2.  The  partition  of  an  estate  among  coheirs. 
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fraud  -ftil,  a.  [Eng.  fraud;  -ful(l).} 

1.  Of  persons:  Treacherous,  deceitful;  making 
use  of  fraudulent  practices. 

2.  Of  things:  Fraudulent;  unfair;  containing 
fraud  or  deceit. 


fraying 


■F..X+  j  ,  fraud -ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudful;  -ly.}  In  a 

frat  ri  §el  li,  fra-ti-§el  -11,  frat-rl-§el  -11-  fraudulent  manner ;  with  fraud  or  intent  to  deceive 
an§,  s.pl.  [Low  Lat.  fr  atricelli— \itt\e  brothers;  or  cheat;  treacherously  ;  fraudulently. 


frater=  a  brother.  ] 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

1.  Gen.:  Originally  a  name  assumed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  Franciscans  by  direction 
of  their  founder  to  mark  the  humble  character  of 
their  claims, 


fraud  -less,  a. 


soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solu¬ 
tion,  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  coloring  it  purple, 
which  turns  red,  then  yellow,  and  ultimately 
becomes  colorless.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

frax’-In,  s.  [Lat.  frax(inus)  =  an  ash  tree;  -in 
(.Chem.).} 

Chem. :  CifiHigOjo.  Paviin,  a  glucoside  of  Fraxe- 
tin,  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior , 
the  common  ash,  also  along  with  yEsculin,  in  the 


2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  names  claimed  in  the  four-  Quality  or  state  of  being  fraudless  or  free  from 
teentn  century  as  a  monopoly  by  the  section  of  the  fraud. 


c  i  [Eug.  .fraud;  -less.}  Free  from  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  JFsculushippocastanum. 

fraud  or  deceit;  open,  fair.  Its  dilute 

aqueous  solution  has  a  bluish-green 
fraud-less-ly,  ady.  [Eng.  fraudless;  -ly.]  In  a  fluorescence.  It  is  identical  with  paviin.  Itcrys- 
fraudless  manner ;  without  fraud.  tallizes  in  yellowish  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot 

fraud’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fraudless;  -ness.}  The  water. 

frax-in  -e-se,  s.  pi. 


Franciscans  who  remained  true  to  the  rigid  rules  of 
their  founder  when  the  majority  of  the  order  grad¬ 
ually  welcomed  some  relaxation  of  their  stringency. 
In  A.  D.  1317  Pope  John  XXII.  ordered  their  extir¬ 
pation,  and  many  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 


♦frauds; -man,  s. 
cheat. 


[English  fraud,  and  man.}  A 


fraud  -u-len$e,  *fraud -u-len-<$,  s.  [Latin 

fraudulentia,  from/rcmdwZe7iiws=fraudulent(q.v.) ; 


-tui  --  '  Sp.  fraudulencia:  Ital.  fraudolenza.}  The  quality 

The  grievous  offense,  in  John’s  eyes  was  that  they  Qf  being  fraudulent;  deceitfulness ;  trickery ;  un- 
believed^that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  relax  the  fairness;  a  fraud. 


fraud -u-lent,  a.  [French,  from  fraus  (genit. 
fraudis)  =  deceit ;  Ital.  fraudolento,  fraudolente ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fraudulento .} 

1.  Of  persons:  Using  or  practicing  fraud;  deceit¬ 
ful  ;  cheating ;  tricky  ;  swindling. 

2.  Of  things:  Characterized  by  fraud  or  deceit; 
containing  or  of  the  nature  of  fraud ;  deceitful 


[Lat.  fraxinus,  and  fern.  pi. 

adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Oleaceee,  distinguished  by  having 
the  fruit  samaroid. 

frax'-I-nell,  s.  [ Er.fraxinelle .]  [Fraxinella.  ] 
Bot. :  Polygonatum  multiflorum. 

frax-i-nel-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  fraxinus= an 
ash  tree;  Fr.  fraxinelle=ihe  Dittany  (Dictamnus) .} 
Bot. :  A  name  given  to  two  rutaceous  plants, 
Dictamnus  fraxinella  and  D.  albus,  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers. 
[Dictamnus.] 

frax'-in-us,  s.  [Lat. -an  ash  tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Oleace®  (Oliveworts).  The  calyx  is  wanting,  or 


H  For  the  difference  between  fraudulent  and  fal-  four-cleft ;  cor  absent,  or  of  four  petals.  The  stam- 


rule  of  St.  Francis,  thus  prescribing  limits  to  the 
papal  authority.  They  are  said  to  have  continued 
to  the  Reformation,  and  embraced  its  doctrines. 

( Mosheim ,  &c.) 

frat'-rl-9ld-9,l,  a-  [Eng.  fratricid(e) ;  -al.}  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

fraf-rl-$lde,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fratricida= the 
murderer  of  a  brother;  fratricidium= the  murder 
of  a  brother,  from  frater=  a  brother,  and  ccedo— to 
kill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother ;  'one  who  murders 
his  brother. 

II.  Law :  It  is  used  also  for  the  murder  of  a  sister* 
the  more  distinctive  term  sororicide  not  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  law  courts. 

fraud,  *fraude,  s.  [Fr.  fraude,  from  Lat.  fraus 
(genit. /raw<fis)=depeit ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  fraude.} 

1.  An  act  or  course  of  deception  deliberately  prac¬ 
ticed  with  a  view  to  gaining  unlawful  or  unfair 
advantage ;  the  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain 
goods  under  false  pretenses ;  deception,  cheating, 
deceit. 

“The  next  head  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that,  namely, 
which  the  courts  of  equity  early  acquired  over  almost  all 
matters  of  fraud;  all  matters  in  the  private  knowledge  of 
the  party,  which,  though  concealed,  are  binding  in  con¬ 
science,  and  all  judgments  at  law  obtained  through  such 
fraud  or  concealment.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  17. 

*2.  Falseness,  faithlessness,  deceit. 

“It  [love]  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,141. 

3.  Stratagem,  artifice,  trick. 

“  To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile. 

What  force  effected  not.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  646. 

*i.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

‘  To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud.” 

.  Milton:  P.  li.,  i.  372. 

5.  A  cheat,  a  swindle. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  fraud  and  deceit, 
see  Deceit. 

Tf  (1)  Constructive  fraud  : 

Law :  (See  extract.) 

“Besides  cases  of  actual  and  intentional  fraud,  the 
court  of  equity  recognize  what  are  called  constructive 
frauds,  or  such  acts  or  contracts  as  although  not  originat-  _ _ 

ing  in  any  evil  design  to  defraud  or  injure  another,  yet  optician  of  Munich.]  (See  the  compound.) 

have  a  tendency  to  deoeive,  or  to  violate  public  or  private  rr'um'hnfsr’ti  Hues  <i  rtl 
confidence,  and  are  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  repres-  Fraunnoler  S  lines,  s.  pl. 

eion  equally  with  frauds  of  the  more  gross  and  palpable  Optics:  Certain  dark  lines  discovered  by  Wol- 
sort.”— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17.  laston,  in  1802,  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  first 

721  Pious  fraud  '  described  in  detail  by  Fraunhofer.  If  a  pencil  of 

Ch  Hist.-  A  fraud  considered  to  be  “pious”  solar  rays  be  admitted  through  a  narrow  slit  into  a 
because  it  was  planned  and  carried  out  for  some  dark  room,  and  then  the  slit  be  looked  at  through  a  .  ,  ,  ,  -  -  ., 

pious  obiecT  From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  cent-  prism  of  flint  glass  very  free  from  flaws,  the  lines  when  it  rubbed  it  against  a  tree,  to  renew  it. 

urv  believers  in  such  frauds  existed,  if,  indeed,  will  be  seen  delicately  traced  in  large  numbers  “We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 

thev  are  even  yet  extinct.  Sound  ethics,  whether  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  un-  When  -gainst  the  oak  his  antlers/rayed  ” 

on ii n  1  intervals.  Fraunhofer  names  the  most  re-  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


lacious,  see  Fallacious. 

fraud '-u-lent-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudulent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fraudulent  manner;  by  fraud,  deceit,  or  arti¬ 
fice. 

fraud  -u-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fraudulent ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudulent;  fraud; 
fraudulence. 

fraught  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  the  pa.  par.  of 
Mid.  Eng.  frahten,  fragten=to  \o&A.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Freighted  ;  loaded ;  laden ;  charged. 

“A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  il.  8. 

2.  Filled,  stored,  charged,  full,  abounding. 

“  To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Mseonian  lyre 

Awakes  the  numbers  fraug ht  with  living  fire.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  freight ;  a  cargo.  [Freight,  s.] 

“  Bead  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the 
attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught.” — 
Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 

♦fraught  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Fraught,  a.;  Sw. 
frakta= to  load;  frakt=  a  load;  Dan.  fragte= to 
load;  fragt—a  load;  Dut.  bevrachten=to  load,  to 
freight ;  vracht=  a  load;  Ger.  frachten— to  freight, 
to  load  ;fracht=  a  load,  a  cargo.]  [Freight,?;.] 

1.  To  load,  to  freight. 

“  Ships  are  fraughted  for  Genoa,  Messina,  and  Ancona.” 
— Haclcluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  115. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  load. 

“  If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  dy’st.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

♦fraught-age  (as  frat'-Ig),  *fraut-age,s.  [Eng. 
fraught ;  -age. J  A  freight ;  a  cargo ;  a  load. 

fraught-Ifig,  a.  [Freight,  v.]  Going  to  make 
up  the  freight  or  cargo ;  as,  the  fraughting  bricks. 

Fraun’-ho-f  er  (au  as  ow),  s.  [A  distinguished 


ina  are  two;  the  ovary  two-celled  and  two-seeded; 
the  fruit  two-celled  and  two-seeded.  Fraxinus 
excelsior  is  the  common  ash.  [Ash.]  It  has  pin¬ 
nate  leaves.  There  is  a  variety  Beta  heterophylla, 
or  Simple-leaved  Ash,  with  the  leaves  simple  or 
pinnate. 

2.  Chem. :  The  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  the 
common  ash,  are  used  on  the  continent  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  half-ounce  of  leaves  to  a  pint  of 
water,  in  cases  of  chronic  gout.  ( Garrod .)  Its 
bark  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  febrifugal.  [Manna.] 

fray  (1),  *fraye,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  affray, 
s.  (q.  v.)] 

*1.  Fear ;  alarm  ;  anxiety. 

“Whenne  Jacob  was  moost  in  fray 
God  him  coumfortide,  that  al  do  may.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  4,775. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  an  affray ;  a  broil ;  a  quarrel ;  a 
riot. 

“So  shall  we  ’scape  the  western  bay, 

The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  20. 

3.  A  contest ;  a  combat. 

“  He  had  also  a  sore  combat ;  but  that  fray  was  the 
fruit  of  those  slips  which  he  got  in  his  going  down  the 
hill.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

♦fray-maker,  s.  One  who  creates  a  disturbance ; 
a  disorderly  person. 

“Constables  may  by  the  law  disarme  and  imprison 
house-breakers,  fray-makers,  rioters,  and  others,  to  pre¬ 
vent  bloodshed,  quarrels,  and  preserve  the  public  peace.” 
— Prynne:  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.,  p.  28. 

fray  (2),s.  [Fray  (2),  v.]  A  fret  or  chafe  in 
cloth  ;  a  sore  place  caused  by  rubbing. 

“  Dispossest  of  either  fray  or  fret.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  86. 

♦fray  (1),  ♦fraie,  *fraye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  shortened 
form  of  affray,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to  make  afraid. 

2.  To  drive  or  frighten  away. 

3.  To  fight  against ;  to  attack. 

B.  Intrgns.:  To  fight,  to  contend. 

fray  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  frayer,  froier,  frier,  from 
Lat.  frico=  to  rub.  ] 

*1.  To  rub ;  as,  A  deer  was  said  to  fray  its  head 


uo  „  ,uurou,  will  be  seen  delicately  traced  in  large  numbers 

Sound  ethics,’ whether  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  un- 
distinctively  Christian  or  simply  philanthropic,  equal  intervals.  Fraunhofer  names  the  most  re¬ 
declares  that  there  are  no  “  pious  ”  frauds;  all  are  markable  of them  A,  a,  B,  c,  D,  E,  b,  f,  g,  and  H.  A  2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing;  to  fret,  to  chafe,  to 
imViimm  Ln^  v  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  red  ray,  B  in  the  middle,  tear. 

lm$)  Salute  of  frauds:  and  J  ^  the  boun. dar p  fntii?wSe“^n  *fray  (3),  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  defray 

Eng.  Law :  A  statute,  29  Charles  II.,  c.  3,  passed  in  D  in  the  orange,  E  m  tfie  green  F  in  the  blue,  G  in  .  -L  Y£0  bear  the  expense  of .  to  defray. 

a  Ti  Tf  ia  that  if  was  fra.m©cl  bv  Sir  th©  indigo,  andH  in  tho  viol©t .  ct  is  in  tn©  r©d  and.  b 

AWtbfw"  Help  T  ord  Keener  Guilford  and  Sir  in  the  green.  About  3,000 lines  have  since  been  dis-  *fray  -bug,  y.  t.  [Eng.  fray  (1),  v.,  and  bug 

LeoHne  jSkins.LAmong  its  complex  provisions  criminfted  ;  some  are  fixed  in  position  others  are  (q.v.).]  To  frighten  with  hobgoblins  or  scares, 

several  enacted  that  important  contracts  about  variable.  The  latter  are  sometimes  called  atmqs-  *fray'-Iiig  (l),pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fray  (1),  v.] 
land,  &c.,  should  be  in  writing,  so  as  to  prevent  the  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

perjury  which  occurred  when  they  had  to  be  proved  verb.) 

AmlrlcanLavff  This  statute  has  been  re-enacted  tion  of  the  method  of  analysis  called  spectral 
inmostof  the  states  of  the  Union,  generally  with  analysis^  (Ganot.) 

omissions,  amendments,  or  alterations.  When  the  fr  ax  -e-tin,  J.  [Lat.  frax(inus)=an  ash  tree; 


Eat  fraudo  irom  fraus  (genit.  fraudis)  ^deceit,  phuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  so! 
frau^Ttel  AaXrirf^olefrau^  to  cheat.  uble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  1 


C.  As  subst.:  A  disturbance ;  a  fray. 

♦fray  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fray  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  wearing  away  by  friction. 

2.  The  peel  or  parts  rubbed  off  a  deer’s  horns. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion 


chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
=  shun;’  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


frayne 


1920 


free 


•frayne,  v.  t.  [Fraine.] 

*fray-or,  s.  [Fr.  frayeur.)  That  which  causes 
terror, 

“A  fyre  burst  out  in  Mr.  John  Buchan’s  closet-window. 
It  continued  whill  eleven  o’clock  of  the  day  with  the 
greatest  frayor  and  vehemency  that  ever  I  saw  fyre  do.” — 
Culloden  Papers,  p.  27. 


•3.  Noble;  high-minded;  gracious. 

4.  At  liberty  or  with  power  to  make  choice  for 
one’s  self. 

“'Hot  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  104. 

*5.  Unconcerned ;  without  care. 


fraz'-er-u,  s.  [Frasera.] 

*fre,  a.  [Free,  af] 

freak,  s.  [A.  S./rec=bold,  rash ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
frehr= greedy,  voracious ;  Sw.  frdck  =  impudent; 
Dan.  frobk=  audacious ;  Ger.  /rec/i=saucy.]  A  sud¬ 
den  wanton  whim  or  caprice;  a  fancy,  a  humor,  a 
vagary  ;  a  monstrosity;  as  a  freak  in  a  museum. 

“For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very 
wild  freaks  of  fancy  and  humor.” — Gian v ill :  Essay  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  freak  and 
whim:  “A  freak  has  more  of  childishness  and 
humor  than  boldness  in  it:  a  whim  has  more  of 
eccentricity  than  childishness  in  it.  Fancy  and 
fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their  freaks,  as  they 
both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  movements  from 
all  rule :  but  whims  are  at  most  but  singular  devi¬ 
ations  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and  even 
course.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

freak,  v.  t.  [From  the  same  root  as  freckle 
(q.  v.).]  To  variegate ;  to  streak. 

freak'-Ish,  a.  [Eng  .freak;  - ish .]  Addicted  to 
freaks ;  capricious,  whimsical,  fanciful,  humor- 
some,  grotesque. 

freak'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  freakish;  -ly.)  In  a 
freakish  or  capricious  manner  ;  capriciously. 

freak’-Ish-ness, s.  [Eng .freakish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  freakish ;  capriciousness, 
caprice,  whimsicalness. 

*freak'-s6me,  o.  [En g.  freak;  -some.]  Given  to 
freaks ;  freakish,  capricious. 

*fream,  v.  i.  [Lat .fremo.)  To  growl  or  grunt  as 
a  boar.  (Bailey.) 

*freathe,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  foam  and 
seethe. 

freck,  v.  t.  [Freak,  t\]  To  checker,  to  spot, 
frec'-kle,  *frec-kel,  *frek-ell,  s.  [Icel.  f reknur 
=  freckles ;  Sw.  frdkne,  pi.  frdknar;  Dan.  freqne, 
pi.  fregner ;  Ger.  fleck,  flechen—a.  spot;  Gael,  breac 
^spotted,  variegated.  Ci.  fleck.) 

1.  A  yellowish  or  light-brownish  spot  on  the  skin, 
particularly  on  the  parts  exposed,  as  the  face,  neck, 
and  hands,  caused  by  the  sun. 

“Women  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  freckles,  spots,  and 
morphew  that  do  injurie  to  their  beautie.” — P.  Holland.: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 

“  The  farewell  frosts  and  easterly  winds  now  spot  your 
tulips:  therefore  cover  such  with  mats,  to  prevent  frec¬ 
kles.'’ — Evelyn:  Kalendarium  Hortense;  April. 

frec'-kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Freckle,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  mark  with  freckles., 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  covered  or  marked  with 
freckles. 


"Fly  whilst  thou  are  blest  and  free.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

6.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic;  equal  and  just  to 
all  alike ;  as,  a  free  government. 

7.  That  may  or  can  be  used,  enjoyed,  or  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  all  without  charge ;  open  and  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all;  unappropriated;  as,  a  free  school ;  free 
seats. 

“Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

8.  Gratuitous,  voluntary;  done  or  given  freely, 
readily,  or  without  importunity  or  purchase ;  as,  a 
free  gift. 

9.  Exempt,  clear. 

“  Crist  was  all  thwerrtut  of  sinne/rc.” 

Ormulum,  16,818. 

*10.  Innocent,  guiltless,  harmless. 

“  Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

11.  Clear  from,  not  encumbered  or  affected  with. 
(Followed  by  from,  but  of  was  formerly  used.) 

“Infirmities  that  honesty  is  never  free  of.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

12.  Not  obstructed;  having  a  clear  passage  or 
channel. 

“I  breathe  free  breath.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*13.  Ready,  willing. 

“  Montano  with  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  8. 

14.  Unrestrained,  licentious,  immoderate,  exces¬ 
sive  ;  going  beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

“  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great  fea6t,  he  suddenly 
broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.” — Hakewill. 

15.  Open,  candid,  ingenuous,  frank,  unreserved; 
communicative. 

“Will  you  he  free  and  candid  to  your  friend?” 

Otway:  Orphan,  i.  2. 

16.  Liberal,  bounteous,  open-handed,  not  parsi¬ 
monious  or  niggardly. 

“Alexandrian  verses,  of  twelve  syllables,  should  never 
be  allowed  .  .  .  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  these.” 
— Pope. 

17.  Ready,  eager,  willing,  spirited  ;  as,  a/reehorse. 

18.  Admitted  to  or  invested  with  certain  privi¬ 
leges  or  immunities.  (With  of.) 

“Art  thou  o/Bethlem’s  noble  college  free}” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 

19.  Not  stiff;  spirited. 

“Having  played  a  much  freer  innings  than  usual.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


frec'-kled  (kled  as  k$ld),  a.  [Eng .  freckl(e) ; 
- ed .] 

1.  Marked  or  covered  with  freckles. 

“  Lost  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  me, 

And  more  despised  than  freckled  Lalage.” 

Cotton:  Old  Tityrus  to  Eugenia. 


2.  Spotted ;  marked  with  small  spots. 

“The  freckled  cowslip,  and  green  clover.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

frec'-kled-ness  (kled  as  kgld),  a.  [English 
freckled ;  -ness.)  The  state  of  being  freckled. 

frec'-kle-f  aged,  a.  [Eng.  freckle,  and  faced.) 
Having  a  face  marked  or  spotted  with  freckles. 

frec'-kly,  a.  [Eng.  freck(le) ;  -ly.)  Full  of  or 
marked  with  freckles  ;  freckled. 

“Plumps  his  freckly  cheeks  with  stinking  weed.” 

T.  Brown:  Wales,  i.  117. 

*fred.e,  v.t.  [A.  S.  gefrkdan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fruot- 
jan.)  To  understand,  to  feel. 

“That  a  man  may  right  wel/raZe.” — Gower,  ii.  119. 


*fred-stole,  *freed-stool,  s.  [A.  S.  frithstdl, 
from  frith,  Dan.  fred,  Ger. /riede= peace,  and  st6l= 
stool.]  The  seat  of  peace,  a  name  given  to  a  seat 
or  chair  near  the  altar,  to  which  all  fled  who  sought 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

“He  bestowed  afreed-stool  with  large  privileges  belong¬ 
ing  thereunto.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  II.  v.  9. 

free,  *fre,  *fred,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S./red;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vrij :  Icel.  fri;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fri;  Goth. 
freis;  Qer.frei.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  At  liberty ;  not  subject  as  a  vassal  or  slave  to 
another ;  not  a  prisoner. 

2.  Not  subject  to  the  military  or  despotic  power 
of  any  person  or  government ;  living  under  just  and 
equal  laws. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  one  organ  or  structure:  Not  adhering  to 
anything  else ;  not  adnate  to  any  other  body. 

(2)  Of  two  organs  or  structures :  Apart ;  not  con¬ 
nected. 

2.  Chem.:  Not  chemically  combined  with  any 
other  body ;  as,  free  carbonic  acid. 

IT  Free  is  much  used  in  compounds,  the  meanings 
of  which  are  obvious. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Freely,  readily,  willingly. 

“I  as  free  forgive  you  as  I  would  be  forgiven.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

*C.  As  subst.:  A  noble,  high-minded  man  or 
woman. 

“The  knyght  speakes  to  that  free 
Maydame,  wytes  nat  me.” — Degrevant,  413. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
liberal:  “In  all  its  acceptations  free  is  a  term  of 
dispraise,  and  liberal  that  of  commendation.  To 
be  free  signifies  to  act  or  think  atwill ;  to  be  liberal 
is  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
heart  and  an  enlightened  mind.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and  ex¬ 
empt:  “The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of  men 
is  here  considered.  Freedom  is  either  accidental  or 
intentional ;  the  exemption  is  always  intentional : 
we  may  be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from  troubles ; 
we  are  exempt,  that  is  exempted  by  government, 
from  serving  in  the  militia.  Free  is  applied  to 
everything  from  which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free ; 
but  exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens  which 
we  should  share  with  others.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
familiar :  “To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all 
the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of  social 
intercourse  impose ;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon 
the  tooting  of  a  familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the 
same  family.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 


(4)  For  the  difference  between  free  and  communi¬ 
cative,  see  Communicative  ;  for  that  between  free 
and  frank,  see  Frank. 


WlNaut.:  To  sail  somewhat  further  from  the  wind 
than  when  close-hauled.  .  . 

(2)  To  make  free :  To  take  liberties ;  to  go  beyond 
proper  bounds  ;  to  help  one’s  self. 


free-and-easy,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Unconstrained;  easy  in  manners. 

B-  As  subst.:  A  sort  of  club  or  social  meeting,  at 
which  the  members  smoke, _  drink,  sing,  &c.,  and 
enjoy  themselves  witbout  being  bound  to  any  rules. 

"  Clubs  of  all  ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined  Pall 
Mall  and  St.  James’  Street  with  their  palaces,  down  to 
the  free-and-easy  which  meets  in  the  shabby  parlor  of  a 
village  inn.”— Macaulay :  Essays;  Gladstone  on  Church 
and  State. 


free-board,  s. 

1.  Naut.:  So  much  of  the  vessel’s  side  as  is  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  plank-sheer  and  the  water-lme. 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  a  low  free-board 
alone  was  the  cause  of  disaster.” — British  Quarterly  Review 
(1873),  vol.  lvii.,  p.  115. 

2.  Agric.:  Land  claimed  in  some  places  beyond 
or  without  a  fence.  It  is  said  to  be  214  ft.  in  extent. 

*free-borough  men,  s.  pi. 

Old  Eng.  Laiv :  Such  great  men  as  did  not  engage, 
like  the  frankpledge  men,  to  become  sureties  for  the 
good  behavior  of  themselves  and  others.  [Frank¬ 
pledge.] 

free-calyx,  s. 

Bot. :  A  superior  calyx.  One  adherent  to  the 
ovary  which  it  renders  inferior.  (Lindley.) 

free-central,  a. 

Bot. :  Free  and  in  the  center. 

Free-central  placentation : 

Bot. :  Placentation  in  which  one  placenta  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  ovary  like  £(  column.  Example, 
the  fruit  of  Primulaceae. 
free-chant,  s. 

Mus. :  A  form  of  recitative  music  for  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles,  in  which  a  phrase,  consisting  of  two 
chords  only,  is  applied  to  each  hemistich  of  the 
words.  The  author  of  the  form,  Mr.  John  Crowdy, 
in  his  Free  Chant  Cadences,  claims  for  it  that  it  re¬ 
moves  all  difficulties  in  dividing  the  words,  and 
enables  the  unskilled  worshiper  to  join  confidently 
in  the  chanting,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
marks  beyond  the  colons  provided  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Prayer  Book, 
free-charge,  s. 

Elect. :  That  part  of  an  induced  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  is  free  to  escape  through  the  medium 
of  the  atmosphere  to  surrounding  conductors. 
[Free-electricity.] 
free-chase,  s.  [Frank-chase.] 
free  church,  s. 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

1.  PI.  (Free  Churches):  A  name  often  given  by 
English  Nonconformists  to  the  Christian  denomi¬ 
nations  in  England  free  from  state  patronage  and 
control. 

2.  Singular: 

(1)  A  church  free  from  state  control. 

(2)  A  church  in  which  there  are  no  enforced  pay¬ 
ments. 

3.  Sing.  (Spec.) :  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

If  (1)  Free  and  Open  Church  Association : 
Ecclesiol.  &  English  Ch.  Hist. :  An  association 

which  has  for  one  object  to  abolish  in  the  Church 
of  England  pew  rents  as  well  as  pews,  allowing  no 
ownership  in  the  latter  to  be  claimed  by  individual 
members  of  the  congregation,  but  maintaining 
the  equal  right  of  all  parishioners  to  the  free  use  of 
seats  in  churches.  The  society  was  founded  in 
1866,  has  among  its  patrons  two  archbishops  and 
many  bishops,  besides  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
vice-patrons.  It  at  times  aids  churches  with  pe¬ 
cuniary  grants,  but  only  if  they  are  “  free.” 

(2)  Free  Church  of  England : 

Ecclesiol.  &Eng.  Ch.Hist.:  An  evangelical  Prot¬ 
estant  denomination  founded  on  the  basis  of  recog¬ 
nizing  only  two  orders — the  first  being  presbyters, 
and  the  second  deacons.  “Nevertheless,  the  first 
order  is  divided  into  two  distinct  offices — viz., 
bishops  and  presbyters.  This  church  maintains 
the  ecclesiastical  parity  of  presbyters,  whether 
episcopally  or  otherwise  ordained.”  ( Declaration 
by  Convocation  of  F.  C.  of  England,  1846.)  The 
governing  body  is  the  Convocation,  consisting  of  all 
the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  several  churches.  The 
impulse  which  gave  the  church  birth  was  com¬ 
municated  by  the  Tractarian  movement  of  1832, 
a  reaction  against  which  created  a  few  “  free 
churches”  in  the  West  of  England;  the  Shore  con¬ 
troversy  (1843  to  1849)  and  the  Gorham  case  (1849-50) 
promoted  its  development.  It  was  enrolled  in 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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free-city 
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freebooting 


Chancery  by  a  deed  poll  in  1863.  A  primus  was 
consecrated  in  1876  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  Bishops  are  in  the  Canter¬ 
bury  line  of  Episcopal  succession.  ( Bishop  Meyers.) 
(3)  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  Free  Church: 
Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  assumed  by  the 
large  number  of  ministers  and  their  adherents  who 
left  the  Scottish  Establishment  at  the  “  Disruption  ” 
of  May  18, 1843.  [Disruption.]  They  had  seceded 
in  vindication  of  what  they  called  the  “  Headship 
of  Christ,”  i.  e.,  to  gain  liberty  to  obey  what  they 
leemed  the  will  of  their  Divine  Lord  in  all  Church 
arrangements. 

When  the  Disruption  took  place,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  secessionists  had  to  face  were 
very  formidable.  Wherever  the  Free  Church  had 
adherents,  which  was  in  nearly  every  parish,  fresh 
places  of  worship  had  to  be  built  in  lieu  of  those 
lost :  at  least  small  stipends  to  be  provided  for  the 
ministers  whose  stipends  (whether  provided  by  the 
state  or  their  parishioners)  were  gone.  All  the 
Scottish  established  missionaries  to  the  Jews  or 
the  Gentiles,  having  joined  the  seceding  party,  had 
to  be  provided  for.  After  a  certain  breathing-time, 
theological  colleges  had  also  to  be  built,  day 
schools  and  manses  (in  English,  parsonages)  pro¬ 
vided  in  connection  with  the  several  churches.  All 
was  at  last  successfully  accomplished,  and  great 
advance  made,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  One  part 
of  the  financial  arrangements  which  has  attracted 
most  notice,  was  the  Sustentation  Fund  (q.  v.). 

free-city,  s.  A  city  or  town  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  independent  in  its  government  and  franchise, 
and  virtually  forming  an  independent  state  by 
itself.  They  were  formerly  many  in  number,  but 
only  three  now  exist — viz.,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and 
Bremen. 

free-companies,  s.  pi. 

Hist.:  The  name  given  to  bodies  of  disbanded 
soldiers  who  ravaged  France  after  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  concluded  on  May  8,  1360.  They  were 
called  also  Free  Lances  and  Condottieri. 

free- course,  s. 

Maritime  Lang.:  The  state  of  having  the  wind 
from  a  favorable  quarter, 
free-electricity,  s. 

Elect.:  The  portion  or  amount  of  electricity 
which,  to  restore  disturbed  equilibrium,  can  pass 
from  a  battery  to  an  adjacent  conductor,  or  from 
one  conductor  to  another.  [Free-charge.] 

free-fishery,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in 
a  public  river.  It  was  a  royal  franchise,  and  was 
distinguished  from  a  several  and  a  common  of 
fishery,  the  former  derived  from  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  the  latter  common  to  all.  Other  definitions 
have  been  given.  The  Great  Charter  and  its  con¬ 
firmations  prohibited  free  fishery.  ( Blackstone ,  &c.) 
free-fugue,  s. 

Mus. :  A  fugue  in  which  the  answer  and  general 
treatment  are  not  according  to  strict  rules.  [Fugue.] 
free-gills  or  lamellae,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  lamellae  or  gills  of  an  agaricus,  when 
they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stipes.  ( Lindley .) 

free-grace,  s. 

Theol.:  The  exact  expression,  “free  grace,”  does 
not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  a  near  approach  to  it 
does  in  the  words  “being  justified  freely  by  His 
grace  ”  (Rom.  iii.  24).  Its  import  is  a  gift  conferred, 
not  on  account  of  merit  in  the  recipient,  but 
simply  of  grace— i.  e.,  of  free  favor,  with  unmerited 
kindness.  The  gift  specially  referred  to  is  the  gift 
of  salvation  through  the  merits  of  the  Savior, 
free-kick,  s. 

Football:  Any  kick  where  the  opponents  are  re¬ 
strained  from  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point, 
♦free-lance,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  member  of  one  of  those  companies  of 

knights  who,  after  the  Crusades,  wandered  about 
offering  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
name  was  specially  applied  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Free  Companies  (q.  v.).  . 

2.  Fig. :  A  controversialist  whose  pen  is  used  in¬ 
dependently,  so  that  no  party  can  calculate  on  his 
aid  ;  or  one  who  sells  his  pen  to  the  highest  bidder, 
careless  of  the  views  he  advocates. 

free-love,  s.  The  doctrine.  that  the  affections 
should  be  free  to  fix  on  any  object  to  which  they  are 
drawn.  In  its  extreme  form,  it  sots  aside  marriage, 
and  all  vows  of  sexual  fidelity  for  life,  or  even  for  a 
limited  period,  giving  free  scope  to  every  passing 
caprice  of  the  affections, 
free-parts,  s. 

Music :  Additional  parts  to  a  canon  or  fugue,  hav¬ 
ing  independent  melodies,  in  order  to  strengthen  or 
complete  the  harmony. 

free-pass,  s.  A  pass  or  ticket  entitling  the  holder 
to  travel  or  to  enter  an  exhibition,  theater,  &c.,  free 
of  charge.  _ 


free-port,  s. 

Commerce : 

1.  A  port  where  ships  of  all  nations  may  load  or 
discharge  cargo  free  of  duty,  provided  the  goods 
are  not  carried  into  the  adjoining  countries. 

2.  A  port  where  all  kinds  of  goods  are  received 
from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal  rates. 

free-reed,  s. 

Music :  An  elastic  tongue,  usually  of  brass,  and 
playing  in  a  long  rectangular  opening  in  a  plate  to 
which  one  end  of 
it  is  riveted.  The 
name  is  given  to 
distinguish  it  from 
the  reed  which 
batters  against 
the  seat,  as  in  the 
clarinet,  some 
organ-pipes,  the 
bassoon,  and  oboe. 

These  battering- 
reeds  are  usually 
of  wood.  The  free- 
reed  is  used  in  the 
accord  eon,  and 
similar  instru¬ 
ments,  and  in  most 
of  the  reed-pipes 
of  organs. 

♦free-services, 
s.  pi. 

Feudal  System: 

Such  services 
which  it  was  not 


derogatory  to  a  freeman  to  perform — e. 
under  his  lord  in  war. 
free-sliip,  s. 

Law:  A  neutral  ship.  (Wharton.) 


g.,  serving 


chooses  the  more  eligible,  then  it  is  compelled  by 
its  very  constitution  so  to  act,  and  can  that  which 
is  compelled  be  called  free?  If  differently  consti¬ 
tuted,  with  feeble  intellect  and  dominant  passion, 
it  cannot  resist  a  certain  temptation  in  its  path,  and 
therefore  is  what  is  popularly  called  the  “slave” 
of  a  certain  vice,  the  question  may  be  asked,  “  Is  a 
slave  free?”  From  the  philosophic  view,  there  is  a 
scheme  of  causation  as  perfect  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  material  world,  the  wills  of  an  infinite  number 
of  individuals  constituting  links  of  the  chain.  To 
reconcile  “  liberty  ’’with  “  necessity”  has  long  been 
attempted,  but  with  limited  success,  though  both 
are  true.  A  first  step  toward  its  settlement  is  taken 
when  it  is  shown,  as  Hume  clearly  does  in  his 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity ,ithat  the  dispute 
carried  on  for  ages  on  these  subjects  is  only  one 
about  words,  for  the  advocate  for  liberty  grants  all 
that  the  necessitarian  asks,  and  the  necessitarian 
all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advocate  for  liberty.  A 
standard  work  on  the  subject  is  Jonathan  Edwards’ 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754). 

2.  Theol.:  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  reconciling 
the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man’s 
will  with  its  attendant  responsibility  (Rom.  ix.  19, 
20).  Christians  in  general  accept  both  doctrines, 
though  two  antagonistic  views— the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Arminian  —  are  entertained  on  the  subject. 
[Abminian,  Calvinism,  Five  Points.] 

“  Others  .  .  .  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate; 

Fix’d  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute. 

And  found  no  end.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii.  560. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  freely ;  with  free-will. 

“Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  the  free-will  offerings  of  my 
mouth,  O  Lord.” — Ps.  cxix.  108. 

free,  v.  t.  [Free,  a.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty ;  to  release  from  slav¬ 
ery,  captivity  or  confinement ;  to  manumit. 


free-shooter,  s.  A  franc-tireur  (q.  v.),  or  guer¬ 
rilla. 

Eng.  Law:  A  kind  of  tenure  of  land.  [Socage.] 
free-silver,  s.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  right 
or  privilege  of  “  any  person  or  persons  to  bring  to 
the  mints  of  the  United  States  silver  bullion  and 
have  it  coined  free  of  expense  to  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  brought,” 
as  provided  by  the  first  coinage  act  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  — 1791-2. 

free-soil,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  principles  of 
a  party  in  the  United  States  who  advocated  the  non¬ 
extension  of  slavery. 

free-soiler,  s.  A  member  or  supporter  of  the 
free-soil  party. 

free-soilism,  s.  The  principles  of  the  free-soil 
party. 

free-spirits,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  The  same  as  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (q.v.). 

free-states,  s.  pi.  Those  states  of  the  Union  in 
which  slavery  never  existed,  or  in  which  it  was 
abolished  before  the  Civil  W ar. 

free-stuff,  s. 

Carp. :  Timber  free  from  knots ;  clear-stuff. 
free-style,  s. 

Music :  Composition  not  absolutely  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint. 

free-templar,  s.  A  member  of  a  temperance  or¬ 
ganization  which  broke  off  from  the  Good  Templars, 
its  distinctive  tenet  being  that  each  lodge  should 
be  free  and  independent,  and  not  subordinate  to  a 
grand  lodge. 

free  templary,  free  templarism,  s.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  views  held  by  the  Free-Templars.  [Free 
Templar.] 
free-trade,  s. 

Polit.  Econ.,  Comm..  Hist.,  <&  Ord.  Lang. :  Trade 
exempt  from  all  artificial  restraints,  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  ad¬ 
vocates  seek  the  removal  of  all  legislative  impedi¬ 
ments,  in  this  country,  to  the  realization  of  their 
programme, 
free-will,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  The  power  of  directing  our  own  actions  with* 
out  any  restraining  or  constraining  influence  or 
power. 

2.  Voluntariness,  spontaneity. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metaph. :  The  power  which  the  will  has,  or  is 
supposed  to  have2  to  adopt  either  of  two  courses 
open  to  it,  just  as  it  pleases.  From  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  point  of  view,  however,  this  does  not  make  the 
will  really  free.  If  it  be  under  the  control  of  intel¬ 
lect  so  clear,  and  so  much  preponderating  over 
passion,  that  of  two  courses  open  to  it,  it  uniformly 


“  Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand, 

Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  p  re  tor’s  wand?” 

Dry  den:  Perseus,  sat.  v. 

2.  To  deliver  from  any  despotic  government  or 
authority ;  to  liberate ;  to  deliver. 

“  He  recovered  the  temple,  freed  the  city,  and  upheld 
the  laws  which  were  going  down.” — 2  Maccabees,  ii.  22. 

3.  To  disentangle  or  clear  from  any  incumbrance 
or  obstruction ;  to  disengage ;  to  remove  any  in¬ 
cumbrance  or  obstacle  from ;  as,  to  free  the  feet 
from  fetters. 

4.  To  clear  or  set  free  from  anything  ill ;  to  rid. 

“William,  freed  from  an  enemy  which  had  given  him¬ 
self  and  his  father  so  many  alarms,  renewed  his  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  his  brothers.” — Burke:  Abridg.  Eng.  Hist.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  iii. 

5.  To  exempt  as  from  any  oppressive  condition  ox 
duty. 

*6.  To  remove  ;  to  take  or  do  away ;  to  clear. 

“We  may  again  .  .  . 

Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

*7.  To  acquit,  to  absolve  ;  to  clear  from  any  stain 
or  charge. 

‘‘I  free  you  from  it.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*8.  To  frank  ;  to  cause  to  pass  free  of  charge. 

“Please  to  free  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  in  Lich¬ 
field.” — Johnson:  To  Mrs.  Thrale  (June,  1775). 

♦9.  To  open  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  through. 

“  This  master  key 

Frees  every  lock  and  leads  us  to  his  person.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  free,  to  set 
free,  to  deliver,  and  to  liberate:  “  To  free  is  properly 
to  make  free,  in  distinction  from  set  free ;  the  first 
is  employed  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  and  the 
second  in  that  which  concerns  another.  .  .  .  We 
are  delivered  or  liberated  from  that  which  others 
have  imposed  upon  us ;  the  former  from  evils  in 
general,  the  latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement. 

.  .  .  When  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense  free  is 
applied  to  sin  ;  set  free  is  employed  for  obligation 
and  responsibility  ;  deliver  is  employed  for  external 
circumstances.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

free '-ben<?h,  s.  [En g.free,  and  bench.) 

Eng.  Law:  The  right  which  a  widow  has  in  her 
husband’s  copyhold  lands,  corresponding  to  dower 
in  the  case  of  freeholds. 

free  -boot,  ♦free-boote,  s.  [Freebooter.]  Rob¬ 
bery. 

free  -boot-er,  s.  [Dut.  vrijbuiter ;  Ger.  frei- 
beuter.]  One  who  wanders  about  for  the  sake  of 
plunder ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer,  a  robber. 

free'-boot-er-y,  s.  [Eng  .free;  -bootery.  1  The 
act,  practices,  or  occupation  of  a  freebooter ;  plunder 
taken  by  a  freebooter. 

free’-boot-ing,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  free;  boot(y)  ;-ing.J 

A.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging; 
freebootery. 

B.  As  adj.:  Following  the  profession  of  a  free¬ 
booter  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 


boil  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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freestone 


freebooty 

*fre5'-bo8t-y,  s.  [Eng./ree,  and  booty. ]  Plunder 
or  pillage  by  freebooters ;  freebootery. 

free'-born,  a,  [En g.free,  and  born.']  Born  in  a 
state  of  freedom ;  inheriting  liberty ;  not  a  slave  by 
birth. 

“  She  caught  the  last — 

Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed, 

Before  its  freeborn  spirit  fled  !” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

*free'-$hap-el,  s.  [English  free,  and  chapel.]  A 
chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  him  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  The  king 
may  also  license  a  subject  to  found  such  a  chapel, 
and  by  his  charter  exempt  it  from  the  ordinary’s 
visitation.  {Eng.) 

*free  -cost,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  cost.]  Freedom 
from  cost,  charge,  or  expenses. 

freed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fbee,  v.] 

*free  -den-I-zen,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  denizen.]  A 
free  citizen  or  denizen  of  a  city  or  town.  [ Freedom 
of  a  city.] 

*free'-den-I-zen,  v.  t.  [Freedenizen,  s.]  To 
make  a  denizen  or  citizen;  to  make  free  of  a  city. 

“No  worldly  respects  can.  freedenizen  a  Christian  here, 
and  of  peregrinus  make  him  civis.” — Bp.  Hall. 

freed -man,  s.  [Eng.  freed,  and  man.]  A  man 
born  a  slave  and  manumitted. 

“ The  freedman  jostles,  and  will  be  preferred: 

First  come,  first  served,  he  cries.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

free  -d6m,  *freo-dom,  *fre-dom,  *fre-dome, 
*free-dam,  s.  [A.  S .  frioddm;  O.  Fris .  friddrn; 
Dut  .frijdom.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free ;  liberty ;  exemption 
from  servitude,  confinement,  or  restraint. 

2.  Exemption  from  subjection  to  any  power ;  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“The  last  of  Lambro’s  patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

3.  Power  or  liberty  of  enjoying  franchises  or 
privileges. 

“  This  prince  first  gave  freedom  to  servants,  so  as  to 
become  citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  rest,  which 
very  much  increased  the  power  of  the  people.” — Swift. 

4.  Exemption  from  restraint ;  license. 

“  I  will  that  all  the  feasts  and  sabbaths  shall  be  all  days 
of  immunity  and  freedom  for  the  Jews  in  my  realm.” — 
1  Maceabees  x.  34. 

5.  Exemption  from  necessity,  fate,  or  any  con¬ 
straining  power  or  influence. 

“  In  this  then  consists  freedom — viz.,  in  our  being  able 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will.” 
— Locke:  On  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

6.  Privileges,  franchises,  immunities. 

“  Let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city’s  freedom.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

7.  License ;  excess ;  violation  of  the  rules  of  good¬ 
breeding;  a  liberty. 

8.  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything ;  as,  He  draws 
with /reedom. 

*9.  A  free,  unconditional  grant. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  freedom  and  liberty, 
see  Liberty. 

J  Freedom  of  a  city :  Immunity  from  county  jur- 
iction,  and  the  privilege  of  corporate  taxation 
and  self-government  held  under  a  charter  from  the 
Crown.  This  freedom  is  enjoyed  of  right,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  is  often  conferred 
as  an  honor  on  princes  and  other  distinguished 
individuals.  The  freedom  of  a  city  carries  the  par¬ 
liamentary  franchise.  {Eng.) 

freedom-fine,  s.  A  payment  made  on  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city,  guild,  or  incorpo¬ 
ration.  {English.) 

*freed-stool,  s.  [Fredstole.] 
free’-fish-Sr,  free-flsh-er-me,n,  s.  [En g.free, 
and  fisher,  fisherman.]  One  who  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  fish  in  certain  waters.  {Eng.) 

*free-flsh-er-y,  s.  [En  g.free,  and  fishery.] 
Eng.  Law:  The  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in 
certain  waters.  It  was  a  crown  franchise  and  for¬ 
bidden  by  Magna  Charta  and  its  confirmations. 

free’-fOQt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  footed.]  Not 
restrained  in  marching. 

free  -hand,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  hand.]  Executed 
with  the  hand  alone,  without  instruments ;  as,  free¬ 
hand  drawing. 

“The  study  and  practice  of  freehand  drawing  gives 
accuracy  to  the  eye,  and  refines  the  perceptive  faculties.” 
—Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  i.  48. 

free’-hand-ed,  a.  [Eng .free;  hand;  -ed.]  Open- 
handed,  free,  generous,  liberal. 

“He  was  as  freehanded  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the 
army.” — Thackeray.  ( Ogilvie .) 
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free  -heart-ed,  a.  [En g.free,  and  hearted.] 

1.  Open,  frank,  unreserved. 

“Love  mast  freehearted  be  and  voluntary  ; 

And  not  enchanted,  or  by  fate  constrained.’* 

Davies. 

2.  Free,  liberal,  generous,  bounteous. 

“In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Freehearted  Hospitality.” 

Longfellow:  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

free-heart-ed-ly, adv.  [Eng .freehearted;  -ly.] 
In  a  freehearted,  liberal,  or  open  manner ;  frankly ; 
liberally. 

free’-heart-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  freehearted ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  freehearted ;  liberality  ;  frank¬ 
ness. 

free'-hold,  s.  &  a.  [En  g.free,  and  hold.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

English  and  American  Law :  An  estate  or  real 
property  held  in  fee-simple  in  America,  or  in  Eng¬ 
land  either  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail ;  the  tenure  by 
which  such  an  estate  is  held.  Anciently  it  was  one 
of  the  two  chief  tenures  known  as  tenure  in  free 
socage,  and  was  the  only  free  method  for  laymen  to 
hold  property.  During  feudal  times  the  English 
freeholder  had  to  render  some  small  services  of  an 
honorable  kind ;  now  these  are  abolished.  A  free¬ 
hold  estate  must  possess  immobility,  in  other 
words  must  consist  either  of  land  or  of  some  interest 
arising  out  of  land  annexed  to  it.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  of  indeterminate  duration. 

“No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be 
available,  touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof, 
but  only  wher-  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record.” — Bacon: 
Office  of  Alienation. 

B.  As  adj. :  Held  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  freehold. 

“He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a  short 
time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  refrac¬ 
tory  clergymen.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

free-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  freehold ;  -er.] 

1.  English  and  American  Law :  The  possessor  of 
a  freehold. 

“The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among  the 
small  freeholders  in  the  country,  and  among  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Formerly  a  person  holding  of  the 
crown,  but  now  applied  to  all  who,  before  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had  a  property  quali¬ 
fication  entitling  them  to  vote  for  or  be  elected 
members  of  parliament. 

*free-lac,  *freo-lac,  s.  [A.  S .fr&oldc.]  Freeness, 
frankness. 

“  Edmodnesse  and  tholemodnesse  and  freolac  of  heorte.” 
— Ancren  Kiwle,  p.  40. 

free  -llv-er,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  liver.]  One  who 
lives  freely  and  highly  ;  one  who  indulges  his  appe¬ 
tites. 

free'-llv-lng,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  living.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Living  freely  or  highly ;  given  to  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  appetites. 

B.  As  subst. :  Indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

free'-ly,  adv.  [A.  S .fr&olice;  M.H.Ger.  vriliche.] 

[Free,  a.] 

1.  In  a  free  manner  or  state ;  with  full  liberty, 
without  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

“Thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

3.  Plentifully,  copiously ;  to  excess. 

“  You  would  drink  freely.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Without  sample  or  reserve ;  openly,  frankly. 

“To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults.” — Dryden: 

Essay  upon  Satire. 

5.  With  full  license;  at  one’s  own  will  or  discre¬ 
tion. 

“To  eat  acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wheat-bread  among  men.” — Ascham:  Scholemaster. 

6.  Voluntarily,  willingly,  readily;  of  one’s  own 
accord. 

7.  Honestly,  sincerely,  heartily,  gladly. 

“  That  noble  lady 

Or  gentleman  that  is  not  freely  merry, 

Is  not  my  friend.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  4. 

8.  Frankly,  liberally ;  without  cost  or  charge. 

“ Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” — Matt.  x.  8. 

free  -man,  *fre-man,  *freo-man,  s.  [Eng  .free, 
and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  free ;  one  who  is  not  a  slave,  vassal, 
or  dependent ;  one  who  enjoys  liberty. 

“And  brought  the  freeman’s  arm  to  aid  the  freeman’s 
laws.”  Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

*2-  One  who  has  been  freed  ;  a  freedman. 

3.  One  who  has  been  admitted  or  is  entitled  to 
a  franchise  or  particular  privilege,  immunity,  or 
right. 

“What  this  union  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding 
verse,  by  their  both  having  been  made  freemen  on  the 
same  day.” — Addison. 


freemen’s  roll,  s.  a  roll  upon  which  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
a  town  or  city  are  inscribed, 
free ’-mar-tin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Physiol. :  A  cow-calf  born  as  a  twin  with  a  bull- 
calf,  which  in  this  case  has  all  the  parts  of  a  perfect 
animal ;  while  the  cow-calf  is  a  hermaphrodite  and 
barren.  [Cow-calf.] 

Free'-mi-S&n,  s.  [Eng./ree,  and  mason.  Seedef.] 
A  member  of  an  ancient  secret  order  or  fraternity 
now  designated  as  "Free  and  Accepted  Masons.’’ 
The  order  is  of  such  ancient  origin  that  even  the 
derivation  of  its  name  is  in  doubt.  By  a  majority  of 
the  authorities  it  is  held  that  the  word  “  free  ”  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  free  of  the 
mason  s  guild.  There  are  others  who  assert  with 
considerable  force  that  the  word  as  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  traveling 
mason  in  his  journey  about  medieval  Europe  was 
"free”  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  local 
guilds,  by  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  intruder,  as  was  actually  the  case  in 
many  another  handicraft.  These  traveling  masons 
were  recognized  by  certain  secret  signs,  passwords 
and  the  like,  which  afforded  conclusive  proof  to  those 
able  to  understand,  that  the  possessor  of  them  was 
a  member  of  the  privileged  craft  of  skilled  and  com¬ 
petent  workmen.  But  the  most  reasonable  theory 
is  that  the  name  owes  its  origin  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  masons  of  giving  the  passed  apprentice 
his  freedom  as  he  was  6ent  forth  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  on  some  great  and  worthy  structure  in  process 
of  erection  to  complete  his  mechanical  education. 
It  was  early  in  the  17th  century  that  the  word  was 
first  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  universally 
understood.  At  that  time  the  ancient  guilds  of 
practical  masons  began  to  admit  as  a  mark  of 
especial  esteem  certain  worthy  persons  whom  it  was 
intended  to  honor,  not  regular  members  of  the  guild 
through  apprenticeship  and  occupation.  To  these 
was  given  the  appellation  “  accepted.”  They  were 
afterward  given  the  title  of  “freemasons”  also,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  were  admitted  to  a  full  member¬ 
ship  in  the  guild  and  were  duly  acquainted  with  all 
its  secrets.  In  the  year  1717  J.  T.  Desaguliers,  a  man 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments,  brought  a 
number  of  scattered  “lodges”  or  guilds  of  Lon¬ 
don  under  a  single  jurisdiction  called  the  “Grand 
Lodge,”  and  it  is  to  this  ancient  and  august  body 
that  all  the  regular  lodges  of  theancient  craft  to-day 
trace  their  origin.  The  first  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  in  America  was  established  at  Boston  in  1733 
by  Henry  Price,  who,  in  1834,  was  made  Grand 
Master  over  all  of  North  America.  The  order  has 
attained  a  remarkable  growth  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
returns  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  these  two  countries 
for  1897-98  showing  a  membership  of  817,227. 
[Eastern  Star,  Knight  Templar,  Wimodahsis.] 
Free  -ma-son-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Freemason ;  -ic.]  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  Freemasonry. 

Free  -ma-sQn-r^,  s.  [Eng. Freemason;  -ry.]  The 
principles,  institutions,  passwords,  secret  signs  and 
practices  of  Freemasons. 

free  -mlnd-ed,  o.  [English  free,  and  minded.] 
Having  the  mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or  per¬ 
plexity  ;  without  care  or  trouble, 
free  -ness,  *fre-nesse,  s.  [En g.free;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  free  or  at 
liberty ;  freedom,  liberty. 

2.  Openness,  candor,  unreservedness,  frankness. 

8.  Generosity,  liberality,  bounty. 

fre-er,  s.  [Eng.  free,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  frees, 
sets  free,  or  delivers ;  a  liberator,  a  deliverer, 
free-school,  s.  [Eng./ree,  and  school.] 

1.  A  school  endowed  or  supported  by  funds,  in 
which  pupils  are  taught  without  charge. 

2.  A  school  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  without 
restriction. 

free'-spok-en,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  spoken.]  Ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  without  reserve ;  outspoken, 

frank. 

“A  freespoken  senator  said,  Marry,  they  should  sup  with 
us.” — Bacon:  Apophthegms. 

free  -stone,  free  stone,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  free,  and 
stone.] 

A.  As  adj.  {of  the  two  forms) : 

1.  Hort.  {of  the  form  free  stone) :  Having  the 
stone  separated  containing  the  kernel,  and  adherent 
to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  It  is  called  also  cling¬ 
stone.  {Paxton.) 

2.  Petrol,  {of  the  form  freestone) :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  rock  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Petrol,  {of  the  form  freestone)  : 

1.  Gen.:  Any  stone  which  can  be  cut  freely  in 
every  direction,  and  which  has  no  distinct  cleav¬ 
age. 

2.  Spec.:  A  fine-grained  sandstone  with  these 
characteristics. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try.  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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French-fake 


tree- swimming* 


fMa'-SWlm-mlng,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  swimming.] 
Zobl.:  Ranging  or  swimming  in  the  open  sea; 
used  of  certain  marine  creatures. 

free’-thlfik-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  thinker.']  A 
name  often  assumed  by  those  who,  disbelieving  in 
revelation,  feel  themselves  free  to  adopt  any  opinion 
in  religious  or  other  matters  which  may  result  from 
their  own  independent  thinking.  The  name  was 
specially  claimed  by  those  who  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  took  part  on  the  anti- 
christian  side  in  the  Deistic  Controversy. 

free-thlnk-ing,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  think¬ 
ing.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Unbelief,  skepticism;  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  a  freethinker  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Holding  the  principles  of  a  free¬ 
thinker  ;  in  any  way  relating  to  or  connected  with 
free  thought. 

tfree  -thought  (ought  as  at),  s.  &  a.  ['Eng.  free, 
and  thought.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Freethinking. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  freethinking. 
*free'-t6ngued,  a,  [English  free,  and  tongued.] 

Speaking  without  reserve ;  freespoken,  outspoken, 
♦free'-war-ren,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  warren.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive 
right  of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  within 
certain  limits. 

free '-worn- .in,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  born  free ;  e  woman  not  a  slave.  • 

“All  her  ornaments  are  taken  away  of  a  freewomans 
6he  is  become  a  bond  slave  — 1  Maccabees,  11. 

freez  -a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  freeze,  and  sufE.  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  frozen. 

freeze,  *freese,  *ireos-en,  *frese,  v.  i.  &  l.  [A. 

S.  frebsan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  frjosa ;  Sw.  frysa;  Dan. 
fryse;  Dut.  vriezen;  Ger.  frieren-  O.  H.  Ger. 
freosan;  Lat.  prurio  =  to  itch.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  become  congealed  with  cold ;  to  be  changed 
from  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction 
or  loss  of  neat. 

2.  To  be  at  that  degree  of  cold  at  which  water 
becomes  frozen  ;  said  of  the  weather ;  as,  It  freezes 
hard. 

3.  To  become  chilled,  or  exceedingly  cold ;  to  lose 
animation  through  cold. 

♦II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  numb;  to  lose  activity  or  anima¬ 
tion. 

“Whereof  art  thou  so  sore  afered 
That  thou  thy  tunge  suffrest  /rese  t  ” 

dower,  ii.  22. 

2-  To  grow  cold ;  to  cool. 

“Thy  love  doth  freeze." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  congeal  by  cold;  to  convert  Into  ice;  to 
solidify  by  the  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  To  overpower  or  kill  with  cold ;  to  deprive  of 
animation  by  extreme  cold. 

“My  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death.”— 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  To  congeal,  to  chill,  to  cool. 

“  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 

That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

freeze,  s.  [Freeze,  v.]  The  act  or  state  of  freez¬ 
ing  ;  a  frost.  ( Colloquial. ) 

freez'-er,  s.  [Eng  .freeze,  v. ;  -er.]  An  apparatus 
in  which  cream  or  other  food  is  placed  to  be  frozen. 
freez'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Freeze,  i>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  congealing 
with  cold  ;  the  state  of  becoming  frozen. 

2.  Physics:  Congelation;  the  passing  of  liquid, 
and  especially  water,  under  the  operation  of  cold, 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

freezing-mixture,  s.  A  mixture  of  salt  and 
pounded  ice ;  or  a  combination  of  chemicals  with 
or  without  ice. 

freezing-point,  s.  The  point  at  which  freezing 
takes  place.  [Freezing.]  Fahrenheit’s  thermom¬ 
eter  is  so  graduated  that  the  point  at  which  fresh 
water  becomes  solid  is  marked  as  32°.  In  the  Centi¬ 
grade  and  Reaumur  thermometers  the  freezing- 
point  is  graduated  at  0.  Salt  water  freezes  at  27* 
F.,  and  2-25°  C. 

freez’-jf,  a.  [Eng.  freez(e) ;  -y.]  A  free  transla¬ 
tion  by  an  English  wit  of  Frimaire  (q.  v.). _ 


freg  -il-us,  *fre-gll’-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  phrugilos—a.  bird,  perhaps  a  finch.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvid®,  sub-family  Pyrrho- 
coracinae.  Fregilus  graculus  is  the  Cornish  Chough. 
[Chough.] 

♦Frei’-a,  s.  [Freia,  Frey  a  (1.  Mythology) .  Goth. 
fryon—  to  love;  Ger.  freien=to  seek  in  marriage.] 

1.  Scandinavian  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  love  and 
of  marriage. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  76th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  D’Arrest,  Nov.  14, 1862. 

frel'-berg-ite,  s.  [From  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  An  argentiferous  variety  of  Tetrahedrite. 

frel  -e§-le-ben-Ite ,  s.  [Named  after  Freiesle- 
ben,  a  German  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  sectile  and  somewhat  brittle 
mineral  of  metallic  luster  and  steel-gray  or  silver- 
white  color ;  its  hardness,  2  to  2‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  6 
to  6-4.  Composition :  Sulphur,  18'6  ;  antimony,  25’9 ; 
lead,  31’2;  silver,  24'3.  Found  in  Saxony,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  Spain.  ( Dana .) 

freight  (as  frat),  *fraight,  *fraght,  *fraughte, 
♦freyt,  *freythe,  s.  [A  later  form  of  fraug ht  (q.v.) ; 
Dut.  vracht;  Sw.  frakt;  Dan.  fragt ;  O.  H.  German 
friht,  freit ;  Port,  frete  =  a  cargo.] 

1.  That  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded ;  a  load,  a 
cargo. 

“  All  gaily  decked  in  gorgeous  state, 

Sailed  a  proud  barge  of  richest  freight." 

Lloyd:  Arcadia. 

2.  The  money  due  or  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  goods. 

“They  rather  desired  to  lose  wages,  fraight,  and  all, 
than  continue  and  follow  such  desperate  fortunes.” — 
Haakluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  87. 

3.  A  load,  or  cargo. 


‘“Yon  sail  .  .  .  wafts  the  royal  youth, 

A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore.” 

Thomson:  Britannia,  18. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  freight, 
cargo,  burden,  and  lading:  “A  captain  speaks  of 
the  freight  of  his  ship  as  that  which  is  the  object  of 
his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  interested  in  it 
are  to  make  their  profit;  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consideration:  he 
speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to  fill 
the  ship  ;  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  lading  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  consideration :  he  speaks  of  the 
cargo  as  tho  thing  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and 
belongs  as  it  were  to  the  ship  ;  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  is  that  which  is  first  thought  of :  he  speaks  of 
the  burden  as  that  which  his  vessel  will  bear ;  it  is 
the  property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 
The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight:  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to 
the  disposal  of  the  cargo:  the  shipbuilder  deter¬ 
mines  the  burden:  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load 
which  he  has  to  carry.”  [Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

freight-boat,  s.  A  boat  constructed  for  the 
carriage  of  cargo  rather  than  passengers. 

freight-car,  s.  A  car  constructed  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  merchandise. 


freight-engine,  s. 

Steam  Eng.:  A  locomotive  adapted  for  drawing 
heavy  trains  at  moderate  speed, 

freight-train,  8.  A  train  of  freight-cars. 

♦freight  (as  frat),  *fraight,  a.  [Freight,  v.] 
Freighted,  laden,  fraught. 

“For  it  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publicke  famine 
word  came  of  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was  arrived 
fraight  with  a  kind  of  dust  for  tho  wrestlers  of  Nero  his 
court.” — P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  208. 

freight  (as  frat),  *fraight3  v.  t.  [Freight,  s.] 

1.  To  load  as  a  ship  with  goods  for  transportation. 

2.  To  hire  or  charter  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

“About  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1663,  they 
freighted  a  certain  ship  of  Sunderburg.” — Milton:  Letters 
of  State;  To  the  King  of  Denmark. 


3.  To  form  the  load  with  which  a  vessel  is 
freighted ;  to  load. 

“  I  would 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 


*4.  To  load ;  to  fill. 

“[Martins]  went  home  to  his  house,  full  freighted  with 
spite  end  malice  against  the  people.” — North:  Plutaroh, 
p.  191. 

freight-age  (as  frat'-Ig),  s.  [English  freight; 
-age.] 

1  The  money  paid  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  or  transporting  goods. 

"  No  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  of  freightage  shall 
be  expended  toward  the  payment  of  their  debts.”— Milton: 
Letters  of  State ;  To  the  King  of  Portugal. 

3.  Freight;  lading;  cargo. 


freighted  (as  frat'-ed),  *fraight-ed,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [Freight,  v.] 

freighter  (as  frat'-er),  s.  [Eng.  freight ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  freights  or  charters  a  vessel  for  the 
transportation  of  goods. 

“  Himself  and  other  owners  and  freighters  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  gaily.” — Part.  Hist.  (1706);  the  Lords’  Address. 

2.  One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 

3.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States, 
where  railroads  are  not  available,  a  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  whose  business  consists  of  transporting 
merchandise  by  pack  horses  or  “freight  trains,” 
such  trains  consisting  of  a  number  of  wagons  closely 
following  each  other  and  traversing  a  district  which 
the  railroad  has  not  yet  invaded. 

freightless  (as  frat'-less),  a.  [English  freig ht; 
-Jess.]  Without  a  freight  or  cargo ;  unladen. 

frei§'-er,  s.  [French  fraisier= a  strawberry  (the 
plant) ;  fraise = the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  Strawberry  [Fragaria  vesca ). 

freit,  freat,  s.  [Icel./?-eJJ=a  rumor ;  (pi.)  prophe¬ 
cies.]  A  superstitious  observance,  notion,  or  belief. 

♦freith,  v.  t.  [Frith.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  liberate. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  release  from  an  obligation  or 
pecuniary  burden. 

freit -ty,  fret'-ty,  a.  [Eng  .freit;  -y.]  Super¬ 
stitious  ;  of  or  belonging  to  superstition. 

frel'-te.s.  [Frailty,  s.] 

frem,  fraim,  a.  [Fremed.]  Strange.  (Scotch.) 
*frem'-ed,  ♦fremde,  *fremede,  *frem'  -it, 
♦frammit,  a.  [A.  S.  fremede,  fremde ;  O.  Sax. 
fremittie ;  O.  H.  Ger.  framidi,  f remidi ;  Dut. 
vreemd;  Sw.  framonande ;  Dan.  / remined  ;  Ger. 
fremd.] 

1.  Strange,  not  related. 

2.  Estranged  •  at  enmity  with. 

♦frem’-ed-ijf,  adv.  [En g.  fremed;  -ly.]  Like  a 
stranger,  friendless. 

*fre-mes'-§en9e,  s.  [As  if  from  a  hat.  fremescens, 
pr.  par.  of  fremesco,  incept,  from  fremo— to  mur¬ 
mur.]  A  murmuring  noise ;  a  tumult. 

*fre-mes'-$ent,  a.  [Fremescence.]  Noisy;  tu¬ 
multuous  ;  riotous. 

♦frem'-ful,  *frem-fulle,  a.  [A.  S.  fremfull.] 
Beneficent,  profitable. 

♦fren,  *frenne,  s.  [A  contraction  of  Mid.  Eng. 
/oren=foreign  (q.  v.).]  A  stranger. 

French,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  franchois,  frangois;  Fr. 
frangais.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Originally  applied  to  a  native  of  France,  even 
before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 

“A  Frenchman,  together  with  a  Frenchwoman,  likewise 
a  Grecian  man  and  woman,  were  let  down  alive  in  the 
beast  market." — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  467. 

2.  Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  native  of  France. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PI.):  The  people  of  France  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  France. 
][  To  take  French  leave :  To  leave  without  notice ; 

to  elope. 

French-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

French-berry,  s.  [Avignon-berry.] 
French-casement,  s.  [French  Window.] 
French-bit,  s. 

Carp. :  A  boring  tool  adapted  to  use  on  a  lathe- 
head  or  by  a  bow.  It  is  intended  for  boring  hard 
wood,  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
drill.  [Bit.] 

French-boiler,  s. 

Mach.:  An  elephant  boiler;  one  large  and  two 
smaller  cylinders  connected  by  transverse  pipes. 
( Bossiter .) 

French-bracken,  s. 

Bot. :  Osmunda  regalis.  ( Britten  db  Holland.) 
French-chalk,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  talc,  used  principally  in  pow¬ 
der  as  a  dry  lubricant  for  tight  gloves  and  boots. 
French- cowslip,  s.  [Cowslip.] 

French-cress,  s.  [Cress.] 

French-fake,  s. 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  coiling  a  rope  by  run¬ 
ning  it  backward  and  forward  in  parallel  bands  so 
that  it  may  run  easily  and  freely,  generally  adopted 
in  rocket  lines,  intended  to  communicate  with 
stranded  vessels,  or  in  ca3es  where  great  expedition 
is  necessary. 


1,611  i„5y-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  s&in.  tench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  -i 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl.  dek 
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French-flyers 


French-flyers,  s. 

Carp. :  Stairs  that  fly  forward  until  they  reach 
within  a  length  of  a  stair  from  the  wall,  where  a 
quarter  space  occurs;  the  steps  next  ascend  at  a 
right  angle,  when  another  quarter  space  occurs ; 
they  then  ascend  in  an  opposite  flight,  parallel  to 
the  first  direction. 

French-furze,  s. 

Bot .:  Ulex  europceus.  ( Withering :  Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

French-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Sainfoin  (Onobrychis sativd). 

French-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trigla  lineata. 

French-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  hibernica. 

French-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Hedysarum  coronarium. 

French-horn,  s.  A  wind  instrument  formed  of 
metal,  having  a  circular  shape  and  a  gradual  taper 
from  the  mouth-piece  to  the 
large  everted  bell.  [Horn.] 

French-lavender,  s. 

Bot. :  Lavandula  stcechas. 

French-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium porrum. 

French-lungwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Hieracium  murorum. 

French-marigold,  s. 

Bot.:  Tagetes patula. 

French-mercury,  s. 

Bot.:  Mercurialis  annua. 

French-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

French-mushroom,  s. 

Bot. :  Mouceron  primulus. 

[Loudon.) 

French-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  Lamium  purpureum. 

French-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Juglans  regia. 

French-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Vatalpa  longissima. 

French-pie,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Great  Spot¬ 
ted  Woodpecker,  Picus  major. 

French-pitch,  s.  [Pitch.] 

Mus. :  The  international  or  low  pitch  at  which 
musical  instruments  are  now  generally  tuned.  In 
this  pitch  middle  A  is  represented  by  435-1-  vibra¬ 
tions  to  the  second. 

French-plum,  s. 

Hort.:  A  variety  of  the  Plum  (Primus  domest  ica), 
used  for  preserves. 

French-polish,  s. 

1.  A  solution  of  resin  or  gum  resin  in  alcohol  or 
wood  naphtha.  It  is  laid  on  with  a  rubber  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  varnish,  which  it  gradually  yields  by 

ressure  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  over  which  it  is 

ept  in  uniform  circular  motion.  The  rubber  is 
covered  with  an  oiled  cloth,  which  is  renewed  as  it 
becomes  clogged. 

2.  The  smooth,  glossy  surface  produced  on  cabi¬ 
net-work  by  the  application  of  1. 

French-purple,  s.  A  beautiful  dye  color  pre¬ 
pared  from  lichens.  It  is  generally  sent  into  the 
market  as  Lime  lake. 

French-red,  s.  Eouge  (q.  v.). 

French-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  having  portions  of  two  different 
pitches ;  a  curb  roof ;  a  mansard  roof. 

French-rose,  s. 

Pharm.:  Rosce  gallicce  petala ,  the  petals  of  the 
French  or  Red  Rose,  are  astringent,  and  contain  a 
red  coloring  matter,  which  is  turned  green  by  alka¬ 
lies  .  They  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  Confectio 
rosce  gallicce  (confection  of  roses),  Infusum  rosce 
acidum  (acid  infusion  of  roses),  made  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  used  as  a  gargle,  and  in  Syruput 
rosce,  gallicce  (syrup  of  red  roses). 

French-sardine,  s.  A  young  pilchard. 

French  School,  s. 

Paint.:  This  school  has  been  so  different  under 
different  masters,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
it.  Some  of  its  artists  have  been  formed  on  the 
Florentine  and  Lombard  styles,  others  on  the 
Roman,  others  on  the  Venetian,  and  a  few  of  them 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  a  style  which  may 
be  called  their  own.  Speaking  in  general  terms  of 
this  school,  it  appears  to  have  no  peculiar  character, 


and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its  aptitude  to  im¬ 
itate  easily  any  impressions ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
speaking  still  in  general  terms,  that  it  unites  in  a 
moderate  degree  the  different  parts  of  the  art,  with¬ 
out  excelling  in  any  one  of  them.  Modern  French 
artists  have  especially  excelled  as  painters  of  the 
nude  figure. 

French  sixth,  s. 

Music:  [Extreme  Sixth.] 

French-sole,  *. 

Ichthy.:  Solea pagusa. 

French-sorrel,  s . 

Botany : 

1.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  several  species 
of  Rumex  and  Rheum,  either  raw  or  baked.  They 
are  called  also  Tart-rhubarb,  or  simply  Sorrel. 
(Loudon.) 

2.  Oxalis  acetosella.  (Prior ;  Britten  <&  Holland.) 
French  sparrow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum. 
French-spinach,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  rubrum. 

French-tub,  s.  A  mixture  of  logwood  and  the 
protochloride  of  tin,  used  in  dyeing. 
French-tuning,  s. 

Music :  One  of  the  varieties  of  tuning  on  the  lute ; 
called  also  French  flat  tuning,  because  the  French 
pitch  was  formerly  lower  than  that  used  elsewhere. 
Hence  the  German  term  Franz-ton  for  a  low  pitch. 
French-turnip,  s. 

Agric.,  die.:  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica  napus 
esculenta. 

French-wheat,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum fagopyrum. 

French-white,  s.  Finely  pulverized  talc. 
French-willow,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Epilobium  angustifolium,  a  beautiful  plant 
occasionally  found  wild,  but  more  frequently 
planted  in  cottage  and  other  gardens. 

(2)  A  variety  of  Salix  triandra.  (Loudon;  Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holland.) 

French-window,  s. 

Carp.:  A  large  casement  window,  moving  on 
hinges  instead  of  sliding  vertically  in  grooves;  a 
casement. 

french,  v.  t.  [Etymology  unknown.]  To  crush 
the  fiber  of  meat  so  as  to  make  tender.  [This  word 
is  one  peculiar  to  the  great  butchering  centers  of 
the  northwest,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  operation  of 
cutting  meat  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  mus¬ 
cular  striae  and  then  flatting  it  out  into  a  thin 
layer  by  beating  it  with  the  flat  side  of  a  cleaver. 
Pork  tenderloins  and  kindred  portions  of  meat  are 
usually  thus  treated.] 

Frenoh'-i-fled,  pa. par.  ora.  [Frenchify.] 
Frenqh-I-fy,  v.  t.  [En g.  French;  suff.  -/?/.]  To 
make  French ;  to  infect  with  French  tastes  or  man¬ 
ners. 

“For  equality  in  this  Frenchified  sense  of  the  term 
almost  everybody  has  a  hard  word.” — Matthew  Arnolds 
Mixed  Essays,  p.  49. 

Frenqh'-ism,  s.  [Eng.  French,  and  suff.  -ism.] 
Any  peculiarity  of  manner,  language,  or  character 
belonging  to  the  French  people. 

French ’-like,  a.  [Eng.  French;  •like.']  Resem¬ 
bling  a  Frenchman  or  the  French. 

French’-man,  s.  [Eng.  French,  and  man.]  A 
native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  France. 

fre-net’-ic,  *fre-net’-Ick,  a.  [Fr.  frinMique , 
from  Lat.  phreneticus ;  Gr.  phrenetikos.]  [Fran¬ 
tic.]  Mad,  frantic,  distracted. 

fre-net’-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frenetic ;  -al ;  ~ly.] 
Madly,  frantically. 

fren’-zel-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Frenzel,  a  miner¬ 
alogist.] 

Min.:  A  sesquioxide  of  bismuth,  Bi2Se3,  found 
massive  at  Guanaxuati,  in  Mexico. 

♦fren’-zl-cgl,  a.  [En g.  frenzy ;  c  connective ;  -al.] 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  frenzy;  frantic. 

fren'-zied,  a.  [English  frenzy;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  frenzy ;  mad,  frantic,  maddened. 

fren’-zied-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frenzied;  -ly.]  In  a 
frenzied,  mad,  or  distracted  manner;  franticly. 

fren’-zy,  *iren-zie,  *fren-e-sie,  *fren-e-sy, 
*fren-sy,  *phren-sy,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  frenaisie, 
frenesie , '  from  Lat.  phrenesis;  Gr.  n/ire?iesis= in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain:  phren=t\xe heart,  senses; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital .frenesia;  Er.fr6n6sie.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Madness;  distraction  of  mind;  a 
temporary  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties. 

“  But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind.” 

Byrons  Lament  of  Tasso,  ii. 


*B.  Asadj.:  Mad,  frantic. 

“A  frenzy  man’s  sleep.” — Ward s  Set-mom,  p.  64. 
*fre'-qucn9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frequentia,  front 
frequens= thick,  crowded.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  concourse,  an  assembly. 

“  I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 

Consenting  in  full  frequence,  was  empowered.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  180. 

2.  A  great  number ;  plenty ;  copiousness. 

“The  ordinary  practise  of  idolatry,  and  frequence  of 
oathes.” — Bp.  Ball;  Quo  Vadis,  8.  20. 

fre’-quen-$y,  *fre-quen-cie,  s.  [Latin  fre¬ 
quentia.]  [Frequence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  occurring  frequently,  or  of  being 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

“These  sins  are  deadly;  yet  their  frequency 
With  wicked  men  makes  them  more  dreadful  to  us.” 

Massinger:  Bashful  Lover,  iv.  2. 

*2.  A  crowd ;  a  concourse ;  a  throng. 

“  The  people  with  great  frequencie  brought  gifts  unto 
Palatium.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  719. 

fre'-quent,  a.  [Fr.  frequent,  from  Lat .f  requeue, 
pr  par.  of frequeo=to  cram,  to  crowd.] 

1.  Occurring  frequently;  often  seen  or  done;  re¬ 
peated  at  short  intervals. 

“List  to  me,  Guy.  Thou  know’st  the  great 
Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  7. 

2.  Accustomed  to  the  doing  of  anything  fre¬ 
quently. 

“  The  Christians  of  the  first  times  were  generally  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  use  of  it.” — Duty  of  Man. 

*3.  Crowded,  thronged,  full,  thronging;  in  great 
numbers. 

“  Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate, 

And  full  and  frequent  formed  a  dire  debate.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  76,  77. 

*4.  Currently  reported;  frequently  heard  or  re-, 
peated. 

*  ’Tis  frequent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Catti  and  the  Daci.” 

Massinger:  Roman  Actor,  i.  L 
fre-quent’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  frequenter ,  from  Lat./re- 
quento,  from  frequens  =  crowded,  frequent ;  ItaL 
frequentare;  Sp.  frequent ar.] 

*1.  To  crowd,  to  fill. 

“  Watering  the  ground  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,091. 

,2.  To  visit  or  resort  to  frequently  or  habitually. 
‘Christians,  of  course,  did  not  frequent  such  places  in 
St.  Augustine’s  time.”  —  Tylor:  Early  History  Mankind, 
ch.  iii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  frequent, 
to  resort  to,  and  to  haunt :  “ Frequent  is  more  com¬ 
monly  used  for  an  individual  who  often  goes  to  a 
place ;  resort  and  haunt  for  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a  public  place;  but 
several  persons  may  resort  to  a  private  place.  Fre¬ 
quent  and  resort  are  indifferent  actions  ;  but  haunt 
is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.”  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

♦fre-quent’-^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  frequent ;  -able.] 
Accessible. 

*fre-quent-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  frequent; 
-age.]  The  practice  of  frequenting ;  frequentation. 

fre-quen-ta’-tion,  s.  [Latin  frequentatio,  from 
frequento- to  frequent.]  The  act  or  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  ;  a  visiting  or  resorting  to  frequently. 

fre-quent’-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  friquentatif, 
from  Lat.  frequentativus,  from  frequento.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Applied  in  grammar  to  verbs  which 
express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

“The  verbs  called  deponent,  desiAerative,  freqentative, 
inceptive,  Ac.,  need  not  be  considered  here,  being  found 
in  some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not  essential  to- 
speech.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

B.  As  subst.:  In  grammar  a  verb  which  expresses 
the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

fre-quent’-er,  s.  [Eng.  frequent;  -er.]  One  who 
frequents  or  habitually  resorts  to  a  place, 
fre’-quent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  frequent ;  -ly.] 

1.  Often,  commonly,  at  frequent  intervals. 
♦Populously,  thickly. 

“The  place  became  frequently  inhabited.”  —  Sandy s: 
Travels,  p.  279. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  frequently  and  com¬ 
monly,  see  Commonly  :  for  that  between  frequently 
and  often,  see  Often. 

fre'  quent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frequent; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  occurring  or  being  done  fre¬ 
quently;  frequency. 

*fres,  *frese,  s.  [0.  Sax.  frSsa;  O.  Fris.  frdsa, 
"dbt  ^  ®er*  freisa.]  Hanger,  risk,  hesitation, 

“Putt  thi  hande  in  my  side,  no  fres." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  291. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine’  go  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tif,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw.’ 


frescade 


1925 


freshwater-formation 


s,  [O.  Fr.]  A  cool  walk,  a  shady  16.  Unpracticed,  untried,  inexperienced,  unripe. 


“How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  4. 

17.  Tipsy ;  not  sober.  {Slang.) 

“I  could  get  fresh,  as  we  call  it,  when  in  good  com¬ 
pany.” — Marryat:  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  xiii. 

18.  Sober ;  not  tipsy.  {Scotch.) 

“There  is  our  great  TTdaller  is  weel  eneugh  when  he  is 
fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  mony  voyages  in  his  ship  and 
his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae.” — Scott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxx. 

*19.  Fasting;  opposed  to  eating  or  drinking. 

'orward  ;  bold  ;  impudent.  {U.  S.  Slang.) 

As  adv. :  Freshly. 

"Look  fresh  and  merrily.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

As  substantive : 

A  freshet ;  a  stream  or  spring  of  fresh  water. 
“I’ll  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

1.  A  flood ;  an  inundation  ;  an  overflowing. 


♦fres  -cade, 

iplace. 

fres-co,  s.  [Ital.=cool,  fresh,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
frisg,frisc;  Ger .  frisch —fresh.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness ;  a  cool,  refreshing 
■state  of  the  air. 

“Hellish  sprites 

Love  more  the  fresco  of  the  nights.” 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

*2.  A  cool,  refreshing  drink,  or  liquor. 

3.  A  painting  executed  by  the  process  described 
under  II. 

“His  frescos  not  pleasing  he  returned  to  Rome.” — Wal¬ 
pole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Art:  A  kind  of  painting  performed  on  fresh 
plaster,  or  on  a  wall  covered  with  mortar  not  quite 
dry,  and  with  water-colors.  The  plaster  is  only 
to  be  laid  on  as  the  painting  proceeds,  no  more  be¬ 
ing  done  at  once  than  the  painter  can  dispatch  in 
a  day.  The  colors,  being  prepared  with  water,  and 
applied  over  plaster  quite  fresh,  become  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  plaster,  and  retain  their  beauty  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  The  art,  which  is  employed 

.generally  for  large  pictures  on  walls  or  ceilings,  was  m  B78  .  .  ,, 

understood  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans  cut  out  A  *  ’dav  0r  OT.„n  weather  •  a  thaw  •  onen  weather.  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  freshman,  or  the 
plaster  paintings  on  brick  walls  at  Sparta,  packed  ThTminglings  of  fresh  aAd  salt  water  in  student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university, 

them  up  m  wooden  cases,  and  transported  them  to  ba  v  or  'rivers .  the  increased  current  of  an  ebb-  fresh-man-ship,  s.  [English  freshman;  -ship.) 

Rome.  Fresco  painting  was  first  made  of  real  lm-  tide  caused  by  a  flood  of  fresb  water  flowing  into  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freshman, 

portance  by  the  Italians,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  the  sea.  *fresh-ment  s.  [Eng.  fresh;  -merit.)  Refresh- 

It  is  a  very  common  error  in  this  country  with  anti-  ^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fresh,  new,  ing  influence  ’  L 

queries  and  writers  in  general  to  term  the  ancient  &^Arecent.  “  The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  inuuence 
paintings  frequently,  found  on  church  walls,  &c.,  stal  ag  the  new  igJto  the  old:  the  fresh  has  under- 
frescoes;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  ot  a  „one  no  change :  the  new  has  not  been  long  in  being, 
genume  fresco  among  them.  They  are  distemper  beer,  and  provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be 

paintings  on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style,  a-pvTi  •  hut  that,  which  is  substantial  and  durable.  „ - - - —  - 

durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation.  {Weale,  houses,  clothes,  books,  and  the  like,  are  said  to  pressed  or  beaten,  do  lose  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of 
Fairholt,  &c.)  be  new.  Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  improper  appli-  theirodor.  Bacon.  .  . 

fres'-CO, v.  t.  [Fresco,  s.]  To  paint  or  decorate  cation;  the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  2.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  salt, 

in  fresco,  as  walls.  in  this  case:  the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  3.  An  appearance  of  being  fresh  ;  absence  ot  aecay 

fresh  *fresch  *freshe  *freche  *fressche,  has  lately  preceded;  new  is  said  in  relation  to  what  or  loss  of  brightness,  health,  or  vigor. 

*fressh’  *fersch  ’*fresse  *’freasche’  a.,adv.&  s.  has  not  long  subsisted;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  “He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  re  joicingall; 

fA.  S.  fersc;  cogn.  with  ’Dut.  versch;  Sw .  frisk;  just  passed  in  distinction  from  that  which  has  long 
Dan.  fersk,  frisk ;  Icel./ersfcr=fresh,  frisfcr=frisky,  gone  by.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  8 y non.) 
brisk;  Ger. frisch;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrisch,  virsch;  O.  H.  IT  Obvious  compounds:  Fresh-blowing,  fTe™- 
~  ■*  ~  '  *  -  *  'ry~  —  blown,  fresh- colored,  fresh- washed,  fresh-looking,  &c. 


fresh  -Ifig,  s.  [Eng. fresh ;  -ing.)  The  actorstate 
of  becoming  fresh  or  renewed. 

fresh-ish,  a.  [English  fresh;  -ish.)  Somewhat 
fresh  or  new. 

fresh -If ,  *fresch-ly,  *fressh-ly,  *fress-ly, 
*fresshe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fresh ;  -ly. ) 

1.  Newly,  recently. 

‘Freschly  and  newly.  Recenter,  noviter.” — Prompt.  Parv, 

2.  With  a  fresh  or  healthy  look. 

“Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled?” 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  Anew,  afresh. 

“  Puts  the  drowsy  act  freshly  on  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

4.  Briskly ;  strongly  ;  as,  The  wind  blows  freshly. 

fresh'-mgm,  s.  &  a.  [En g.  fresh,  and  man.) 

A.  As  subst.:  A  novice;  a  beginner;  specif.,  a 
student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

“With  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  he  [Bishop 
Hall]  betakes  him  to  whip  the  sign-posts  of  Cambridge 
ale-houses,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  freshmen’s  tales,  and 


“The  fres  lies,  when  they  take  their  ordinarie  course  of  in  'a  strain’e  as  pitiful.”— Milton:  An  Apology  for  Smectym- 

ebbe,  doe  grow  strong  and  swift.” — Hackluut:  Voyages.  - 

iii.  673. 


-Hackluyt:  Voyages, 


fresh-ness,  *fresslie-nesse,  ♦fressli-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  fresh;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fresh  or  recent. 

“Most  odors  smell  best  broken  or  crushed;  but  flowers 


HO  llOdlO  wio  imi  uo  - - - *=>  .  ,, 

Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies. 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm . 


Ger.  frisg;  I tal.,  Sp.  &  Port,  fresco ;  O.  Fr.  fres , 
freis;  F r.  frais,  fralche.  ]  [Frisk.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  old;  unimpaired  by  keeping ;  not  decayed; 
not  stale. 

2.  Not  salt  or  salted. 

“If  they  had  fresh  meat,  ’twas  delicious  fare.” 

Congreve:  Juvenal ,  sat.  xi. 

3.  In  a  state  like  that  of  recentness ;  having  the 
appearance  of  freshness. 

“  We  would  still  preserve  them  new, 

And  fresh  as  on  the  bush  they  grew.” 

Waller:  A  La  Malade. 

4.  Not  used;  not  worn. 

“Our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  put  them 
on  first.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1.  t 

5.  New;  not  had  before. 

“To  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring.” 

Dryden:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  vii. 

6.  Recently  come  or  arrived ;  recent. 

“Amidst  the  spirits  Palinurus  pressed, 

Yet  fresh  from  life,  anew  admitted  guest.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vi.  462. 

7.  Vividly  or  distinctly  retained  in  the  mind ;  ac-  (q.  v.) .] 

curately. remembered.  A.  Transitive: 

“  But  pray,  sir,  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  do  you  hear 
anything  of  his  wife  and  children?”— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

8.  Full  of  health  and  strength ;  strong ;  not  fa¬ 
tigued  ;  active. 

“  At  Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a  fresh  T, 
horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George. 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

9.  Rather  strong;  brisk. 

“When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold ,  11.  17. 

'0.  Reinvigorated  ;  full  of  new  life  and  vigor. 

“  Thy  friendship  makes  us  fresh.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

11.  Frisky,  not  tired;  as,  afresh  horse. 

“Now,  is  your  horse  pretty  fresh?”—  Dickens:  Our  Mu¬ 
tual  Friend,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

12.  Youthful,  florid ;  in  the  prime  of  life. 

“Adonis  lovely,  fresh,  and  green.” 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Love,  44. 

13.  Ardent,  eager,  unchanging. 

“  Ever  since  afresh  admirer  of  what  I  saw. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  l.  1. 

14.  Reinvigorating,  refreshing. 

“Under  afresh  tree’s  shade.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

15.  Cooling. 

“  The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring, 

And  draw  thy  water  from  the  freshest  spring. 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 


*fresh-fine,  s. 

Law:  A  fine  which  has  been  levied  within  a  year. 

(  Wharton.) 

fresh-fish,  s.  Fish  fresh  caught;  hence  figura¬ 
tively,  a  novice. 

“And  you  a  very  fresh-fish  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

fresh-force,  s. 

Law :  A  force,  or  act  of  unlawful  violence,  newly  ness 
done  in  any  city,  borough,  &c. 

*fresh-suit,  *fresh-pursuit,  s. 

Law:  A  persistent  pursuit  of  a  robber  which  ter¬ 
minates  only  with  his  capture.  ( Wharton.) 

-fresh,  *freshe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fresh,  a.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  refresh. 

“  I  walked  abroad  to  breathe  the  f  reshing  air.” 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  freshen;  to  become  fresher. 

“The  16th  the  winde  freshed.”— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii. 

107. 

fresh-911,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  fresh,  and  suff.  -en 


4.  Freedom  from  staleness,  commonplaceness. 

“  For  the  constant  freshness  of  it,  it  is  such  a  pleasure 
as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind;  for  surely  no 
man  was  overweary  of  thinking,  that  he  had  done  well  or 
virtuously.” — South. 

5.  Freedom  from  fatigue  or  exhaustion;  activity, 
strength,  vigor. 

“The  Scots  had  the  advantage  both  for  ndmber  and 
freshness  of  men.” — Hayward . 

6.  An  invigorating  coolness,  sharpness,  or  brisk- 


“  He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiv. 

7.  Ruddiness  ;  color  of  health. 

“Whose  youth  and  freshness  wrinkles  Apollo’s.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*8.  A  running  stream,  a  freshet. 

“The  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o’er  their  pebbly  beds.” 

Keats:  I  Stood  on  Tiptoe,  60. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  fresh ;  to  enliven ;  to  refresh ;  to  revive 
“A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 


fresh -new  (ew  as  u),  a.  [En g.  fresh,  and  new.) 
Unpracticed. 

fresh  -shot,  s.  [A  form  of  freshet  (q.  v.).]  The 
discharge  of  a  large  river  into  the  sea,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  fresh  water  is  often  found  on  tha 
surface  to  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  tha 
river. 

fresh'-wa-ter,  a.  [En g.  fresh,  and  water.) 

1.  Pertaining  to,  found  in,  or  produced  by  watei 

2  To  make  fresh  by  the  removal  or  abstraction  of  -which  is  not  salt;  as, freshwater  fish.  . 

2.  Accustomed  to  fresh  water  only,  that  is,  to 
To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  altering  the  position  rivers,  lakes,  or  a  coasting  trade ;  as,  a  freshwater 

*3.  Unpracticed,  raw,  unskilled. 

“  The  nobility,  as  freshwater  soldiers  which  had  never 
seen  but  some  light  skirmishes,  made  light  account  of 
the  Turks.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

freshwater-formation,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata  deposited 
in  freshwater.  If  this  is  done  by  a  river  they  are 
fluviatile;  if  by  a  lake  they  are  lacustrine.  Most 
freshwater  strata  belong  to  the  latter  category.  In 
such  a  stratum,  there  are  no  echini,  no  corals,  and 
no  foraminifera.  There  are  probably  shells  few  in 
species,  but  abundant  in  individuals,  of  forms  like 
those  of  modern  freshwater  or  land  shells.  All  uni¬ 
valve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species,  except 
Melanopsis,  the  aperture  of  which  is  distinctly 
notched,  and  Achatina,  which  has  a  slight  indenta¬ 
tion,  have  entire  mouths.  Of  bivalves  none  but 
those  with  two  muscular  impressions  are  fresh¬ 
water;  if  a  shell  with  a  single  impression  be 
found,  the  stratum  is  almost  certainly  marine. 
Freshwater  strata  are  generally  more  limited  m 
area  than  those  deposited  in  the  sea.  {Lyell.) 


II. _  „  -  .  - 

of  a  part  exposed  to  friction. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fresh ;  to  lose  saltness. 

2.  To  become  fresh  or  brisk. 

“The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner’s 
massy  fold.”  Macaulay:  The  Armada. 

3.  To  gain  strength',  to  become  strong  or  stronger. 

“He  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repelled.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  11.  6. 

fresh  -e§,  s.  pi.  [Fresh,  s.  4.] 

fresh  -et,  *fresh-shot,  s.  [Eng.  fresh;  dimin. 

suff.  -et.)  .  .  . 

*1.  A  little  river ;  a  stream ;  a  fountain. 

“All  fish  from  sea  or  shore 
Freshet  or  purling  brook  of  shell  or  fin.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  345. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing  ;  an  inundation,  caused 
by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 

“  Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest.” 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvi. 


bdil, 

-cian 


txSfr;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
,tlen  *=  shg,n.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


freshwater-mussels 
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fretting 


freshwater-mussels,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  A  name  for  the  mollusca  of  the  family 
Onionidse  (q.  v.). 

freshwater-shrimp,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  crustacean,  Gammarus  pulex,  not  a  gen¬ 
uine  shrimp, 
freshwater-soldier,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

♦fresh -wa-tered,  a.  [Eng.  fresh,  and  watered.'] 
Supplied  with  fresh  water ;  newly  watered. 

fre§-I'-§on,  s,  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  in  the 
fourth  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  figure  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Minor  Premise.  Taking  X  to  represent 
the  Major  Term,  Y  the  Minor,  and  Z  the  Middle,  a 
syllogism  in  Fresison  would  stand  thus : 

(frEs)  No  X  is  Z. 

(I)  Some  Z  is  Y. 

(sOn)  Some  Y  is  not  X. 

That  is,  from  a  Universal  Negative  and  a  Particu¬ 
lar  Affirmative,  a  Particular  Negative  is  arrived  at. 

Fres'-nel  lamp,  s.  [From  M.  Fresnel ,  the  in¬ 
ventor.]  A  lamp  in  which  the  light  is  surrounded 
by  a  hollow  Fresnel  lens. 

Fres-nel  lens,  s.  [See  Supra.]  A  compound 
lens  formed  of  a  central  convex  lens,  surrounded 
by  concentric  rings.  It  is  much  used  in  light¬ 
houses. 

fret  (1),  *frete,  *fret-en,  *freot-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.fretan  (pa.  t.  /reef),  a  contraction  from  fore¬ 
tan,  from  for,  in  tens,  prefix,  and  etan= to  eat ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vreten;  Sw.  fr&ta;  Ger.  fressen;  Goth. 
fraitan;  O.  H.  Ger .  frezzan;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrezzan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  Up,  to  devour. 

“  Vermyn  grete, 

That  the  synful  men  sal  gnaw  and/refe.” 

Hampole.-  Prick  of  Conscience,  6,596. 

2.  To  eat  away,  to  corrode. 

“  Rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  767. 

3.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

4.  To  rub ;  clean  by  rubbing. 

“I  now  instruct  you  how  your  teeth  to  fret." 

Ovid:  Ar s  Amoris  (Englished  1701),  p.*?3. 

5.  To  form,  as  if  by  eating  away  or  corroding. 

“  Fret  channels  in  her  cheeks.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

*8.  To  shake  violently ;  to  agitate. 

“You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise 
When  they  ar e  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  make  rough  or  disturb ;  as,  to  fret  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water. 

“His  fretted  fortunes  gave  him  hopes  and  fears.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  eat  or  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish ;  to  im¬ 
pair. 

*2.  To  exacerbate;  to  increase  in  strength  or 
sharpness. 

*3.  To  make  angry  or  displeased ;  to  vex ;  to  cause 
to  grieve ;  to  chafe. 

“  Because  thou  hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things,  be¬ 
hold  I  will  recompense  thy  way  upon  thine  head.” — 
Ezekiel  xvi.  43. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet. 

“Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  cause  corrosion ;  to  wear  away. 

“  Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  be  worn  or  eaten  away ;  to  corrode. 

“The  sal  ammoniac  will  fret  away,  and  the  gold  remain 
behind.” — Peacham. 

3.  To  become  worn  or  chafe ;  to  fray ;  as,  A  coat 
frets. 

4.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion;  to  eat 

or  wear  in. 

“These  do  but  indeed  6crape  off  the  exuberances,  or 
fret  into  the  wood,  and  therefore  they  are  very  seldom 
used  to  soft  wood.” — Moxon. 

*5.  To  agitate,  to  shake. 

“A  sail  filled  with  a  fretting  gust.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

*6.  To  be  in  commotion;  to  be  agitated;  to  move 
with  force. 

“  The  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o’er  a  rock.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  481. 


*7.  To  become  exacerbated ;  to  increase  in  strength 
or  bitterness. 

“  By  this  salve  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled  than 
healed  up,  and  the  sedition  thereby  fretted  more  and 
more.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  228. 

8.  To  be  angry  or  fretful;  to  become  vexed  or 
irritated ;  to  grieve ;  to  chafe. 

“  We  fret,  we  fume,  we  change  our  skins.” 

Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof’s  Monologue. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fret  and  to  rub, 
see  Rub. 

fret  (2),  v.t.  [ A.  S.  frcetwan,frcetwian— to  adorn: 
frcetuwe,  freetwe— ornament.] 

1.  To  ornament ;  to  decorate ;  to  adorn. 

“  The  sadel  with  gold  was  fret  and  precious  ston.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  3,663. 

2.  To  ornament  with  raised  or  carved  work. 
[Feet,  s.] 

“  The  roof  was  fretted  gold.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  717. 

3.  To  variegate. 

“  Yon  gray  lines, 

That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

fret  (3),  v.  t.  [Feet  (5),  s.] 

Music : 

1.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a  violin,  &c. 

2.  To  finger,  as  a  fretted  instrument. 

“  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can 
fret  me  [with  allusion  to  Eret,  v.  (1)],  yet  you  cannot  play 
upon  me.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

fret  (1),  freate,  s.  [Feet  (1),  p.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  actor  process  of  fretting  or  rubbing  away. 

(2)  A  sore  or  weak  place  which  eats  away  or  cor¬ 
rodes  the  surrounding  parts. 

“Freates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be 
much  like  a  canker,  creepinge  and  increasinge  in  those 
places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  weaker  then  other.” — Ascham: 
Toxophilus. 

(3)  An  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as  in 
fermentation  or  boiling ;  fermentation. 

“And  if  it  ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  little 
fret  which  makes  it  grateful  to  most  palates.” — Evelyn : 
Sylva,  pt.  ii. ;  Aphorisms  concerning  Cider. 

2.  Fig.:  Agitation  or  irritation  of  the  mind;  a 
state  of  chafing  or  vexation. 

“Mark  all  his  wanderings,  and  enjoy  his  frets.” 

Herbert:  Church  Porch. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Medical: 

(1)  A  chafing,  as  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  fat 
children. 

(2)  Herpes  or  tetter. 

2.  Min.:  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks,  where 
ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accumulate  by 
being  washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  thus  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  miners  the  locality  of  the  veins. 

♦fret  (2),  s.  [Feet  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carved  or  raised  ornamental  work ;  fretwork. 

“  So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
expensive  carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable  imagery, 
sparing  neither  pains  nor  cost,  a  judicious  spectator  is 
distracted  and  quite  confounded.” — Evelyn:  Architects 
and  Architecture. 


2.  Ornamental  work  of  any  kind. 

“About  the  sides  shall  run  a,  fret 
Of  Primroses.” 

Drayton:  Muses ’  Elysium,  Nym.  2. 

3.  Perforated  ornamental  work.  [Feetwoek.] 

fret-saw,  s. 

1.  A.  saw  with  a  relatively  long,  narrow  blade, 
used  in  cutting  the  frets,  scrolls,  &c.,  on  verge 
boards,  ornamented  screens,  &c.  A  keyhole  saw ;  a 
compass-saw. 

2.  A  machine  mounted  on 
a  stand  with  a  treadle  to 
give  the  reciprocating  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  gig-saw. 

fret  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr .frete 
=  a  ferrule;  freter  ~  to 
cross,  to  interlace.]  Fret. 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  formed  by  small  bands  or 
fillets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  used 
in  classical  architecture.  It 
is  susceptible  of  many  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  is  still  often  em¬ 
ployed. 

2.  Her.:  A  bearing  composed 
of  bars  crossed  and  interlaced. 

♦fret  (4),  s.  [hut.  f return— a. 
strait,  a  channel.]  A  channel. 

“We  first  advertise,  it  [Euripus] 
generally  signifieth  any  strait, 
fret,  or  channel  of  the  sea,  run¬ 
ning  between  two  shores.” — 

Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii 
ch.  xiii. 


“I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistooke  her  frets.  .  .  . 

Frets  call  you  these?  (quoth  she)  I’le  fume  with  them. 

And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  L 

♦fret,  *frette,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Feet,  2,  p.] 

♦frete,  v.  t.  [Feet(1),p.] 

fret -ful,  ♦fret-full,  a.  [Eng.  fret  (1),  s. ;  and 
-ful(l).] 

1.  Angry,  agitated. 

“  Two  goodly  streames  in  one  small  channel  meet. 
Whose  fretfull  waves,  beating  against  the  hill, 

Did  all  the  bottome  with  soft  mutt’rings  fill.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  iv. 

2.  Peevish  ;  irritable,  in  a  state  of  vexation  or  ill- 
humor  ;  captious. 

“  To  gratify  a.  fretful  passion.” 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

For  the  difference  between  fretful  and  captious, 
see  Captious. 

fret'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fretful ;  -ly.]  In  a  fret¬ 
ful,  peevish,  or  irritable  manner;  peevishly,  petu¬ 
lantly,  crossly. 

fret-f  uTness,  s.  [Eng.  fretful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  peevishness ;  cross¬ 
ness  ;  irritability. 

“  Fretfulness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  characterize 
those  who  are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  embarrassments  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  keep  their  spirits  in  perpetual  ferment.” — 
Blair:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

fret'-ise,  v.  t.  [Eng. /ref  (2),  s. ;  -ise.]  Toorna- 
ment  with  fretwork. 

“Again,  if  it  be  in  a  great  hall,  then  (beholding)  of  the 
fair  embowed  or  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the  f revised  seelings 
curiously  wrought,  and  sumptuously  set  forth.” — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  36. 

♦fret-ment,  s.  [Fret  tor  freight,  and  suff.  -ment.] 
Freight. 

“What  you  have  advertised  me  of  touching  their  fret- 
ment,  shall  not  be  forgotten.” — Earl  of  Arran:  Sadler’s 
Papers,  i.  697. 

frett  (1),  s.  [Feet  (1),  s.  II.  2.] 
frett  (2),  s.  [Feit,  s.] 

♦fret-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fret  (1),  v. ;  -ation.]  An¬ 
noyance. 

frette,  s.  [O.  Fr.frait;  Low  Lat.  fredum.]  An 
agreement,  a  bargain,  a  ransom, 
fret -ted,  fret  -ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Feet  (2),  v. 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.  {of  the  form  fretted) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ornamented  with  frets  or  fret¬ 
work;  having  raised  or  sunk  ornamentation  iu 
rectangular  forms. 

2.  Her.  {of  both  forms ) :  Applied  to  charges  or 
ordinaries  interlaced  with  each  other. 

fret-ten  (1),  a.  [Feet  (2),  v.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Feetted  (q.  v.). 
fret’-ten  (2),  a.  [Appar.  a  corrupt,  of  M.  Eng. 
frecken=  a  freckle.]  Marked  or  disfigured,  as  with 
freckles. 

fret  -ter,  s.  [Eng.  fret  (1),  v. ;  -er  ]  One  who  or  , 
that  which  frets. 

fret -ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Feet  (1),  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  gnawing ;  a  gnawing  feeling. 

2.  The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  a  state  of  irri¬ 
tation  or  fretfulness. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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fret'-tj?  (1),  a.  [Eng. /ret  (2),  s. ;  -y.~\  Ornamented 
with  frets  or  fretwork ;  fretted. 

fret'-tf  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fret  (3),  s. ;  -y.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  bordure  consisting  of  eight, 
ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the  extremity 
of  the  shield,  and  interlaced  after  the  manner  of  a 
fret. 

fre'-tum,  s.  [Lat.]  An  arm  of  the  sea. 
fret '-work,  s.  [Eng.  fret  (2),  s.,  and  work.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  variegated  pattern  resembling  open 
wood-work. 

“Banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  of  shade  and 
sunshine.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Glazing:  A  mode  of  glazing  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  pieces  of  stained  glass  are  fitted 
together  in  leaden  cames,  so  as  to  form  patterns. 
The  cames  are  fastened  by  leaden  bands  to  saddle- 
bars  of  iron,  which  cross  the  window-frame. 

2.  Wood-ivork. :  Carved  or  open  wood-work  in 
ornamental  patterns  and  devices. 

*frew-all,  *frew-ell,  a.  [Fr.  frivole.]  Frivolous. 
“  Stoping  of  the  seruing  of  the  said  breuez  nor  nain 
vther  frewell  exoeptioune,  &c.” — Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1492), 
p.  246. 

Frejr'-a,  s.  [Icel.  Freyja.\  The  daughter  of 
NjOrd;  the  Scandinavian  Yenus.  [Friga.] 
♦freyne,  v.  t.  [Fraine.] 

frl-Jl-bll'-I-tjf,  s.  [English  friable ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  easily  reduced  to  powder  ; 
friableness. 

“In  its  rigidness  and  friability,  being  not  at  all  flex¬ 
ible,  but  brittle  like  a  flint.” — Evelyn:  Sylva;  Of  the  Age, 
dtc.,  of  Trees. 

fri  -9-  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .friabilis,  from  frio 
— to  rub,  to  crumble.]  Capable  of  being  easily  re¬ 
duced  to  powder ;  easily  or  readily  crumbled. 

“The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  extremely  friable, 
and  is  continually  crumbling  away.” — Dennis:  Cities  and 
Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  ii.  89. 

friar,  *fre-er,  *frer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frere,  freire; 
Fr.  frbre,  from  Latin  fratrem,  acc.  of  frater=a 
brother;  Ital. frate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  brother,  a  companion. 

“  Certes,  bean  frere,  .  .  .  y  nele  neght  take  on  so.” 
—Life  of  Beket  (1372). 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“Freres  of  the  Carme  and  of  Seint  Austin.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  831. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Church  History : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  religious  of  the  male  sex  belonging 
to  a  monastic  order.  Thus,  the  Capuchins  were 
originally  called  Friars  Hermits  Minor,  and  the 
Observants  more  permanently  Friars  Observant. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  religious  belonging  to  one  of  the  four 
mendicant  orders  for  men :  (a)  The  Franciscans  or 
Friars  Minors,  popularly  called  Gray  Friars  (q.  v.) ; 
( b )  the  Dominicans,  or  Preaching  Friars,  popularly 
called  Black  Friars  (q.  v.);  (c)  the  Augustinians ; 
(d)  the  Carmelites,  popularly  known  as  White 
Friars. 

2.  Print. :  A  pale  patch  in  a  printed  sheet. 

friar-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  so  called  because  its  head  and 
neck  are  bare  of  feathers.  There  is  a  tubercle  at 
the  base  of  the  bill.  It  is  Tropidorhynchus  cornicu- 
latus,  one  of  the  family  Meliphagidee,  or  Honey- 
eaters,  the  sub-family  Meliphaginee.  It  is  found 
in  Australia.  It  is  called  also  the  Monk,  the 
Leather-head,  the  Poor  Soldier,  the  Pimlico,  and 
Four  o’clock.  (Dallas.) 
friar-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Baia  lintea. 
friar’s-balsam,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  tincture  of  benzoin  applied  externally 
to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

friar’s-chickens,  s.  pi.  [Fried-chickens.] 
friar’s-cowl,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Arum  arisarum ,  a  plant  which  grows 
in  Southern  Europe ;  (2)  A.  maculatum. 

friar’s-crown,  friar’ s-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  eriophorus. 

friar’ s-lantern,  friar’s-lanthorn,  s.  The  ignis 
fatuus  or  Will-o’-the-wisp. 

fri  -ar-like,  a.  [Eng.  friar,  and  like.]  Like  a 
friar ;  unskilled  in  worldly  affairs. 

frl-ar-ling,  *fri’~er-ling,  s.  [English  friar; 
dimin.  suff .  -ling.]  A  young  friar. 

“And  I  haue  labored  with  mine  owne  hands,  and  will 
labor,  and  will  that  all  my  frier  lings  shall  labor,  and  live 
ef  their  labor,  whereby  they  may  support  themselues.”— 
Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  881. 


fri'-gtr-lf,  *fri-ar-lie,  *fri-er-ly,  a.  [Eng. 
friar;  - ly .]  Like  a  friar;  inexperienced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

“Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayst  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  con¬ 
tentedly;  yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  contempt  of 
them.” — Bacon:  Essay;  Of  Riches. 

*frl  -g.r-y,  *frl'-er-y,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  friar;  -y.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  monastery  or  community  of  friars. 

“  So  the  first  year  of  his  coming  over  I  was  in  the  friery 
at  Armagh.”— State  Trials  (1681);  Oliver  Plunoket. 

2.  The  system  of  living  in  brotherhoods ;  monk¬ 
ery. 

“  When  John  Milverton  began  in  favor  of  friery.” — 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  272.  , 

B.  As  adj. :  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  friar. 

“Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  he  had 

sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name,  St.  Francis,  with  a 
friary  cowl,  in  a  corn  field.” — Camden:  Remains. 

frl-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  friatus,  pa.  par.  of  frio = to 
rub,  to  crumble.]  The  act  of  crumbling  or  reducing 
to  powder. 

frib-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fribble,  v.  Cf.  Frivolous.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  frivolous,  weak. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  trifler ;  a  frivolous,  weak,  con¬ 
temptible  fellow. 

“While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble 
Your  manly  genius,  a  mere  fribble.” 

Lloyd:  On  Rhyme. 

frib’-ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Central  Fr.  friboler— 
to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without  fixed  purpose 
like  a  butterfly.  ( Wedgwood.)  For  fripple,  from 
0.  Fr. / ripper =to  rub  up  and  down.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trifle ;  to  act  frivolously. 

“  Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible, 

Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  To  totter. 

“How  the  poor  creature  fribbles  in  his  gait.” — Tatler, 
No.  49. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  do  or  utter  in  a  frivolous,  trifling  manner. 

“And  what  is  worse,  they  speak  but 
What  they  list  of  it,  and  fribble  out  the  rest.” 

Middleton:  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  v.  i. 

2.  To  frizzle. 

“  The  mistress  said  to  me,  the  minister  had  a  block¬ 
head  whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress  and  fribble  his  wig.” — 
The  Steamboat,  p.  297. 

frlb'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  fribbl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  A  trifler; 
a  fribble. 

“A  fribbler  is  one  who  professes  rapture  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  woman  to  whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  her  consent.”  —  Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  288. 

frlb’-bling,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fribbl(e) ,  and 
suff.  -ing.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Trifling,  worthless;  as,  a  fribbling 
idler. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  trifling. 

fri'-borg,  *free-borg,  *fri-burgh,  s.  [A.  S. 

fr£oborh,  friborh,  from  frio,  fri—iree,  and  borh—a 
pledge,  security.] 

Old  English  Law:  The  same  as  Frankpledge 
(q.  v.). 

“As  touching  the  king’s  peace,  every  hundred  was  di¬ 
vided  into  many  freeborgs  or  tithings  consisting  of  ten 
men,  which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other;  and  did 
among  themselves  punish  small  matters  in  their  court  for 
that  purpose  called  the  lete.” — Spelman:  Ancient  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England. 

*frIc'-aQe,  *fric-a-sie,  *fric-a-cy,  s.  [Fricas¬ 
see.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing. 

“  You  make  them  smooth  and  sound 
With  a  bare  fricace  of  your  medicine.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

2.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce. 

“  Their  stinking  cheese,  and  fricacy  of  frogs.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

frt-can-deau' (deau  as  do),  *fri-can-del,  *fri- 
can-do,  s.  [O.  Fr .fricandel;  Fr .  fricandeau.] 

Cook.:  A  dish  prepared  of  veal,  spices,  &c. 

fric  as  see  ,  s.  [Fr.  fricassie,  pa.  par.  fern.  sing, 
of fricasser— to  fricassee,  from  Lat.  frico= to  rub; 
tip.  fr icasi ;  Port,  fricassi ;  Ital .fricasea.] 

Cook. :  A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens  or  other 
small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in  a 
frying-pan  or  similar  vessel  with  strong  sauce. 

“Soups and  olios,  fricassees  and  ragouts.” — Swift:  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  §7. 


fric-g,s-see',  v.  t.  [Fricassee,  s.] 

1.  Literally : 

Cook. :  To  dress  in  manner  of  a  fricassee. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  mince  finely  and  disguise  under  some 
strong  cover. 

“Common-sense  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them 
unless  they  be  hashed  and  fricassed.”  —Echard:  Observa¬ 
tions  (1606),  p.  63. 

*frI-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fricatio,  from  fricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  frico= to  rub;  Sp.  fricacion.]  The  act 
of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another ;  friction. 

‘  ‘  The  1  ike,  saith  J orden,  we  observe  in  canes  and  woods, 
that  are  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle,  which  will  yield  fire 
by  fricatio n  or  collision.” — Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxi. 

frlc'-a,-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
frico= to  r^b.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  letters,  as/,  v, 
s,  z,  &c.,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  breath 
issuing  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the  organs  of 
articulation. 

“  Next  to  the  mutes  in  regard  to  degree  of  closure  are 
the  class  of  so-called  fricatives,  defined  as  containing  a 
rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  through  a  narrow 
aperture  as  their  main  element.” — Whitney:  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  p.  64. 

B.  As  adj. :  Produced  by  the  friction  of  the  breath 
issuing  through  a  narrow  opening. 

“  The  cavity  may  be  so  narrowed,  at  one  and  another 
point,  that  the  friction  of  the  breath,  as  driven  out 
through  the  aperture,  forms  the  conspicuous  element  in 
the  audible  product ;  this,  then,  is  a  sound  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  character,  a  fricative  consonant.” — Whitney:  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  p.  61. 

*frlc'-?t-tri§e,  s.  [Lat.  frictrix.]  A  harlot. 

frlc  -kle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bushel-basket. 

frlc’-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frictio,  from 
frictus-  a  contract,  pa.  par.  of  frico=to  rub.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  the 
act  of  rubbing  one  body  with  another. 

‘‘Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshie,  and  full,  as  we 
see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  currying  of  horses,  &c.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  877. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  A  slight  disagreement  or  diversity  of 
opinions;  an  absence  or  loss  of  smoothness  in  the 
relations  between  two  parties. 

“  The  causes  of  complaints  which  have  been  so  frequent 
of  late,  and  which  indicate  a  very  undesirable  amount  of 
friction  between  English  captains  and  shipping  agents 
and  the  local  staff.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Physics:  The  resistance  which  any  body  meets 
with  in  moving  over  another  body.  No  body  is 
quite  smooth,  all  have  elevations  and  depressions, 
and  when  one  moves  over  another  some  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  points  of  the  one  are  sure  to  enter  the 
cavities  of  the  other,  and  render  movement  more 
difficult.  Friction  is  greater  when  a  body  previously 
at  rest  first  begins  to  move.  A  horse  which  finds 
a  difficulty  in  getting  a  heavy  cart  well  in  motion, 
owing  to  inertia  largely  produced  by  friction,  will 
draw  it  without  symptoms  of  distress  when  it  has 
been  for  some  time  started.  Thelarger  and  heavier 
the  body  the  greater  the  friction.  Friction  is  a 
retarding  force  in  nature.  It  gives  stability  to 
bodies  which  else  would  be  easily  moved.  It 
generates  heat,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
developing  electricity.  [Frictional  Electricity.] 

IT  Coefficient  of  friction  for  two  surfaces : 

Physics :  The  rates  or  proportions  between  the 
force  required  to  move  one  of  these  surfaces  over 
the  other,  and  the  pressure  between  the  two  sur¬ 
faces. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  implying  friction; 
frictional. 

friction-balls,  s.  pi.  Properly,  anti-friction 
balls.  Balls  placed  beneath  a  traversing  object  to 
relieve  friction.  Some  forms  of  swing-bridges  are 
thus  supported. 

friction-block,  s.  A  block  of  wood  pressing 
tightly  onto  any  revolving  body,  so  as  to  cause 
friction. 

friction-brake,  s. 

Mech.:  A  form  of  dynamometer  invented  toy 
Prony,in  which  a  pair  of  friction-blocks  are  screwed 
to  a  journal  rotating  at  a  given  speed,  and  tightened 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  unweighted  lever  will 
remain  horizontal  between  the  studs, 
friction-clutch,  s. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  connecting  two  shafts  by 
bringing  a  piece  on  one  shaft  into  contact  with  a 
piece  of  another  shaft,  which  revolves  with  such 
force  that  the  former  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the 
latter.  It  consistsof  a  shell  or  box  fixed  on  the  end 


b<5il  boy*  pout  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?L  deL 


friction-cones 
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friendly 


abnormal, 
friction-cones,  s.pl. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  friction-coupling  in  which  the 
connecting  portions  have  respectively  a  conical 
disc  and  a  hollow  cone,  which  become  frictionally 
adherent  by  contact. 

friction-coupling,  s. 

Mach.:  [Friction-clutch.] 
friction-gear,  friction-gearing,  s. 

Mach.:  Wheels  for  transmitting  power  by  means 
of  parallel  ridges  or  teeth  of  the  driver  on  the  rims 
which  gear  into  corresponding  grooves  on  the  fol¬ 
lower.  They  are  very  convenient  for  use  in  machines 
that  require  to  be  put  in  or  out  of  gear  rapidly ; 
compressed  masses  of  paper  are  also  used  as  fric¬ 
tional  driving  surfaces, 
friction-hammer,  s. 

Mach. :  A  hammer  deriving  its  name  from  its 
being  lifted  by  means  of  the  friction  of  revolving 
rollers,  which  nip  the  hammer-rod. 
friction-powder,  s.  [Friction-primer.] 
friction-primer,  s 
Ord 


of  a  driving-shaft,  fitted  by  a  conical  piece  which  Frl'-da?,  s.  [A.  S.  Frige  dcefif=Friga’s  day,  Fri-  people  were  also  his  foes.  But  he  unflinchingly 
slides  on  a  feather  or  raised  part  of  the  end  of  day;  Icel.  Frjadagr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Fredag;  Dut.  propagated  his  opinions  in  England,  on  the  conti- 
another  shaft,  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  at  pleasure  Vrijdag;  Ger.freitag;  O.  H.  Ger.  Friatag.]  nent  of  Europe,  and  in  America  till  his  death,  on 

by  the  cone  being  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lover  or  Calendar:  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  dedicated  Jan.  13, 1691.  The  Friends,  like  their  originator,  had 
screw.  This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  driving  by  the  Scandinavians,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  others  much  to  suffer,  and  nobly  bore  their  trials.  In  the 
machines,  the  parts  of  which  are  subject  to  violent  to  the  goddess  Friga  (q.  v.).  It  is  remarkable  that  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
strains,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  clutch  can  be  regu-  in  India  the  corresponding  day  is  dedicated  not  to  knight,  was  a  zealous  follower  of  Fox.  In  that  of 
lated  so  as  to  allow  it  to  slip  when  the  strain  is  a  god,  but  to  a  goddess,  corresponding  to  Venus.  James  II.,  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 

♦friday-faced,  a.  Mortified,  melancholy.  vania,  with  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  high  in  the 

.  .  . .  '  ,  ,  favor  of  the  king,  procured  them  some  toleration. 

What  a  fnday-faced  slave  it  is  !  "-Wily  Beguil'd.  After  the  revolution  of  1688  the  sect  was  not  mo- 
♦fridge  (1),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rub,  to  lested,  and  by  7  &  8  William  III.,  c.  34,  were  allowed 
fray.  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath. 

“You  might  have  fridged  the  outside  of  them  all  to  They  have  since  rendered  services  to  the  cause  of 
pieces. ’ ’ — Sterne Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  116.  education,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity.  They  hold 

♦fridge  (2),v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  from  the  divinity  of  Christ,  His  atonement,  and  other 
A.  S.  frician=to  dance,  or  connected  with  freak 
(q.  v.).]  'To  move  hastily  or  rapidly;  to  dance 
about. 


doctrines  generally  called  evangelical.  They  give 
the  title  of  the  Word  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  and 
not  to  the  Scriptures.  They  hold  that  every  man 
coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of 
light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  are  op¬ 
posed  to  all  forms  in  worship,  which,  divert  the 
attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  influence  of 
the  unction  from  the  Holy  One.  They  believe  that 
the  ministry  should  be  unpaid,  and  decline  to  pay 
tithes.  Theybelievetliesacramentsof  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  shadows  and  unnecessary 
now  that  the  substance  has  been  attained.  They 
are  opposed  to  taking  oaths  and  war.  They  disown 


rd. :  A  small  brass  tube  filled  with  gunpowder,  .  ..  ,  ,  ,  -  , .  ,  , .  -  .  -  — 

and  having  a  smaller  tube  containing  friction  com-  ls  attached  to  another  by  sentiments  of  affec 

position  inserted  at  right  angles  near  the  top.  The  tlon>  respect,  and  esteem. 


composition  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  roughed  wire 
inserted  in  the  smaller  tube,  which  is  rapidly  drawn 
out  by  a  lanyard  having  a  hook  at  the  end.  The 
composition  consists  of  two  parts  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  one  part  chlorate  of  potassa,  moistened 
with  gum  water  and  dried, 
friction-pulley,  s. 

Mach. :  [Friction-clutch.] 
friction-rollers,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  A  bearing  formed  of  two  rollers,  whose 
circumference  supports  a  rotating  axle  instead  of  a 
bush  or  block,  in  order  to  substitute  the  friction  of 
rolling  for  that  of  sliding,  which  is  considerably 
less  for  similar  pressure.  Similarly,  cylinders,  or 
round  logs,  are  commonly  placed  under  heavy 
weights,  which  have  to  be  moved  any  short  distance 
along  the  ground,  so  as  to  diminish  the  friction, 
friction-tube,  s. 


“The  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play  in  the 
beams  of  the  sun.” — Halliwell:  Melamprovcea. 

♦frld-stole,  s.  [Feedstole.] 
fried,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fey,  v.) 
fried-chickens,  s.  Chicken  broth  with  eggs 
dropped  in  it,  or  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  it. 

{Eng.  Colloq.) 

friend,  *frend,  *frende,  *freond,  s.  [A.  S.  _ 

frednd,  orig.  the  pr.  par.  of  fredn,  fre6gan=to  love  ;  the  heathen  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  ob- 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vriend ;  Ger.  freund;  O.  H.  Ger.  servance  of  times,  vain  amusements,  land  compli- 
fruint;  Goth.  frijonds=  a  friend;  Icel.  frcendi;  Da.  ments.  For  many  years  the  Friends,  both  male  and 
frcende;  Sw./rande=a  kinsman.]  female,  affected  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  of  ex- 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  or  associate;  one  treme  plainness  of  shape  and  color,  but  this  custom 

-'■‘•--‘—J  ■*— - il —  1 - - j- -j*-  has  been  gradually  discontinued. 

(5)  To  be  friends  with  any  one :  To  be  in  a  rela- 


“Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend." 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  486. 

2.  A  near  relation,  more  particularly  a  parent. 

“  She  is  promised  by  her  friends  unto  a  gentleman.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

3.  One  not  hostile  ;  one  of  the  same  nation,  party, 
or  kin ;  a  supporter  or  companion  in  arms. 

“  ‘Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night?’ 

‘A friend.”’ — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

4.  One  who  is  reconciled  with  another.  (Followed 
by  with.) 

“And  friends  with  Caesar.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

5.  A  companion  ;  an  associate ;  an  attendant. 

“It  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 
*6.  A  lover,  a  paramour,  a  sweetheart. 

7.  One  who  is  favorable,  supports  or  promotes  a 


Ord.:  A  tube  containing  a  composition  which  is  ,  .  .  .  -  --  - - 

ignited  by  friction,  and  which  is  placed  in  the  vent  cause>  object,  or  institution  ;  a  favorer ;  a  supporter ; 
of  a  gun  to  fire  the  charge  when  the  lanyard  is  a  promoter. 


pulled.  [Felction-peimee.] 

friction-wheel,  s. 

Mach , :  A  wheel,  the  motion  of  which  is  caused 
by  the  friction  of  a  moving  body,  or,  conversely, 
which  communicates  motion  to  a  body  by  frictional 
contact.  In  one  variety,  one  wheel  being  driven 
becomes  a  motor  to  the  other,  their  perimeters  be¬ 
ing  in  contact.  The  surface  is  usually  clothed  with 
leather,  rubber, or  some  sufficiently  elastic  material 
which  does  not  polish  too  readily,  and  thus  induce 
slipping.  By  grooving  the  perimetersof  the  wheels, 
the  contact  may  be  made  more  intimate,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  engaged  is  increased,  and  the  elastic  material 
of  the  respective  faces  caused  to  bind.  In  another 


tion  of  friendship  with. 

(6)  To  make  friends :  To  become  reconciled. 

ffriend,  *frend,  v.  t.  [Friend,  s.]  To  act  as  a 
friend  toward ;  to  befriend  ;  to  favor ;  to  support. 

“The  people  wbo  favored  and  friended  still  the  name  of 
Constantius.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  177. 

♦friend'-ed,  *frend-ed,  a.  [~Eng.  friend; -ed.) 

1.  Having  friends ;  befriended,  supported. 

“  O  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how  friended, 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately?” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv. 

2.  Well  disposed;  inclined  to  love  or  act  as  a 
friend. 

“Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.,  2. 

♦friend'-ess,  *frend-esse,  s.  [En g.  friend;  -ess.] 
A  female  friend  or  relation. 

♦friend  -ful,  *frend-ful,  *frend-fulle,  *frende- 
full,  a.  [Eng.  friend;  -ful(l).)  Friendly;  kindly 
disposed;  loving. 


“Aurora  riding  upon  Pegasus  sheweth  her  swiftness,  and  *friend’-lng,  s. 


how  she  is  a  friend  to  poetry  and  all  ingenious  inven-  or  quality  of  being  a  friend ;  friendliness,  friend- 
tions.  — Pp.fin.hn.rn..  ship  fct^’Or  7 


tions.” — Peacham. 

8.  A  term  of  familiar  address  or  salutation. 
“Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither?” — Matt.  xxii.  12. 

9.  A  Quaker;  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 

LiL  (l)-]  . 

lT  (1)  A  friend  in  or  at  Court:  One  who  has  influ¬ 
ence  in  any  quarter  to  help  another  in  time  of  need. 

“A.  friend  i’  the  Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.” 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

(2)  Friends  of  God : 


[Eng.  friend;  - ing.\  The  state 
. dli 


friend -less,  *frend-les,  a.  [A.  S.  fredndle&s; 
Dut.  vriendloos;  Ger.  freundlos.)  Destitute  of  or 
without  friends  ;  forlorn  ;  forsaken, 
♦friendless-man,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  An  outlaw. 

friend'-less-ness,  s.  [English  friendless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  friendless, 
♦friend-ll-hood,  *frende-ly-hede,  s.  [English 
Ecclesiol.  <£•  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  flourished  in  friendly ;  -hood.)  Friendliness  ;  friendship. 

n.  . - —  —  friend -like,  a.  [A.  S .fr&ondlic;  O.Fris .friond- 

lik;  O.  H.  Ger .  friuntlih;  M.  H.  Ger.  vruintlich; 
Ger.  freundlich .]  Like  a  friend;  friendly. 

“That  true  faith,  wherever  it  is,  worketh  and  frameth 
the  heart  to  fr  iendlike  dispositions  unto  God,  and  brings 
forth  friendlike  carriage  in  the  life  toward  God.”— Good- 
— Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  48. 


form  a  collar  fastened  to  the  central  shaft  has  four  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  fourteenth  cent- 
pivoted  arms.  When  the  rim  tuins in  one  direction,  y\[y-  It  was  a  secret  unorganized  brotherhood  for 
the  arms  turn  on  their  pivots,  leaving  the  rim  and  th®  cultivation  of  spiritual  religion, 
failing  to  transfer  the  motion  to  the  shaft.  When  yi'.  friends  of  the  People  : 

the  rim  turns  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  arms  Mist. :  A  society  formed  in  London  in  1792  to  ad- 
catch  against  it  and  are  rotated  by  the  contact,  v°cate  reform, 
turning  the  shaft  also.  Another  form  has  an  Society  of  Friends : 

upper  india-rubber  wheel  with  a  V-edge,  clamped  ,  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  religious  sect,  better 
between  two  metallic  plates.  By  screwing  up  the  ’“own  as  Quakers,  which,  however,  is  a  nickname, 
nut  which  holds  the  parts  together,  the  disc  is  made  lWAKER-]  Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  an 
to  expand  radially,  and  thus  increase  the  tractive  dhterate  man,  but  of  considerable  natural  ability, 
power  on  the  lower  driving-wheel.  The  term  friction-  5°™  a,t  Drayton  in  Leicestershire*  England,  in 
wheel  is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  wheels  V*u}y> 116  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
which  diminish  friction;  these  are  properly  called  but  cou|d  not  settle  steadily  down  to  any  secular 

anti-friction  wheels.  occupation,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  being  „„  _  #  •„  j  - -5 — *r  ’  -• 

frlc  '-tion-al  a  [Eng  friction  ■  -al  1  Of  or  ner  ?eh®10?-  In  1647>  a*  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  a  ™d  >  goodwill,  good-nature. 

I,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ’.  L-tn g.  friction,  at.j  ut  or  per-  he  first  began  to  preach  independently  of  all  other  “  Whv.  eithur.  w«™  vm,  i 

, taming  to  friction ;  produced  by  or  resulting  from  denominations,  and  by  the  Swing  year  had 

friction.  gained  many  adherents.  When  he  went  to  the 

frictional  electricity,  s.  church  of  an  ordinary  clergyman,  he  had  at  first  no 

Elect. :  Electricity  developed  by  rubbing  bodies  scruP  .  ln  rising  to  correct  what  he  deemed  erro- 

as  distinguished  from  dynamic  electricity,  that  de-  n,eous  ln  tti  ?  doctrine  of  the  preacher.  Three  in- 

f  a  voltaic  pile  or  batterv.  stances  of  this  are  recorded,  all  of  date  1649.  In  later 


friend  -li-ly,  adv.  [English  friendly ; -ly.)  In  a 
friendly  manner  ;  like  a  friend. 

Tell  me  if  it  is  not  better  to  be  suppressed:  freely  and 
friendlily.” — Pope:  To  Warburton,  Nov.  1742. 

friend'-ll-ness,  s.  [En g.  friendly;  -ness.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  friendship;  a  readiness  to  act 


veloped  by  means  of 


years  Fox  did  not  disturb  public  worship.  He  pro-  friend'-lv  a  &adr  r  A  Q  e. it 
fessed  to  be  commanded  by  the  Lordnottouse  the  Hce  (adv  11  [FTfrFNnV  ^  ^  fre6ndhc  (a0,/re<5 nd- 
ordmary  forms  of  salutation,  and  to  substitute  .  (  ,  L* biendlike.] 

.  and  thou  ’  for  the  more  courteous  1  ‘  you  ’ 1  As  adjective: 


Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see’t? 

Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voicqs.” 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

2.  An  act  or  exertion  of  benevolence. 

Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers,  charity, 
friendliness,  and  neighborhood.” — Taylor. 


[Electricity.]  ( Ganot .) 
frictional- gearing,  s.  [Friction-gear.] 

Frictional-gearing-wheels:  _ 

Mach.:  [Friction-wheel.]  in  conversation.  He  deemed  it  sinful  to  take  oaths  1.  Having  the  qualities,  temper,  and  disposition 

frlc'-tion-al-l^,  adv.  [En g.  frictional ;  -ly.)  As  itdf®  „  suPremacy  and  allegiance,  for  instance),  of  a  friend ;  good-natured,  kind  ;  willing  and  readv 
regards  friction.  £  or  sanction  the  payment  by  his  followers  to  act  as  a  friend.  s  anu  reauy 


frlc-tion-less,  a.  [Eng .  friction;  -less.)  Free  hostility  from^botr^^  “And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confessed 

-  ^  authorities.0rThe° rougher  ^ectio^ of  The  common  Th6y  de6med  Mm  beUer  thau  his  ^  -P-ssed.’ 


from  or  without  friction. 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  w^  wgt,  hireT 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


Byron:  Lara,  i.  7. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 

qu 


pot, 

=  kW. 


friendman 


1929 


frightful 


2.  Characterized  by  friendliness ;  kind. 

“Warmest  and  friendliest  welcome 
Gave  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and  feasted 
among  them.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

3.  Amicable;  becoming  friends;  as,  to  live  on 
friendly  terms. 

4.  Not  hostile ;  on  good  terms ;  disposed  to  peace ; 
as,  a.  friendly  power  or  state. 

5.  Favorable,  propitious,  salutary. 

“To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst.” 

Milton:  Comus,  678. 

6.  Favoring,  befriending,  fortunate. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  friend;  like 
friends. 

“Let’s  drink  together  friendly.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

If  (1)  Friendly  societies:  Societies  formed  with 
the  view  of  assisting  any  one  of  their  members  who 
may  be  sick,  infirm,  or  old,  or  who  may  have  to 
meet  the  expense  of  a  funeral  in  his  family;  or  for 
providing  a  certain  amount  of  support  for  his 
widow  and  family  on  his  death.  To  obtain  money 
for  those  objects,  there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  contribu¬ 
tions  binding  on  all  the  members.  Friendly  socie¬ 
ties  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  doubt¬ 
fully  stated  that  one  was  founded  in  London  in  A. 
D.  1715.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  was  passed  in  A.  D.  1793.  Many  other 
Acts  have  since  been  passed  to  encourage  friendly 
societies,  and  protect  their  members.  These  were 
consolidated  into  one  by  the  Act  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  63, 
passed  in  1855,  which  has  itself  since  been  amended 
four  times — viz.,  in  1858, 1866, 1875,  and  1876.  Before 
any  friendly  society  can  be  established,  the  rules 
must  be  transmitted,  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  receive  his  approval. 

(2)  Friendly  suit : 

Law :  A  suit  instituted  between  two  parties  who 
are  not  really  at  variance,  to  obtain  a  judicial  de¬ 
cision  upon  a  certain  point. 

*friend'-man,  *frend-man,  s.  [Eng.  friend,  and 
man. ]  One  who  is  friendly  or  well-disposed;  a 
friend. 

*friend-rede,  *freond-rede,  s.  [A.  S.  fre&nd- 
rceden.]  The  state  or  relation  of  a  friend  ;  friend¬ 
ship. 

friend  -ship,  *  frend-schip,  *  frend-shepe, 
♦frend-shipe,  *fren-ship,  *  freond-scipe, 
♦freond-schipe,  s.  [A.  S.  fredndscipe :  cogn.  with 
O.  Sax.  friundskepi;  O.  Fris.  friondskip,  friund- 
schup ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fruintscaf ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vriunt- 
scaft;  Dut.  vriendschap ;  Sw.  frandskap ;  Dan. 
frdndscab ;  Ger.  freundschaft.] 

1.  The  condition,  disposition,  or  relation  of  a 
friend ;  an  attachment  to  a  person  from  feelings  of 
esteem,  regard,  affection,  or  respect;  mutual  at¬ 
tachment  ;  friendliness ;  close  intimacy. 

“  No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  have  shown.” 

Cowper:  The  Valediction. 

2.  Favor ;  personal  kindness  ;  an  act  or  exercise  of 
benevolence ;  a  kind  service. 

“His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind.”  Swift. 

3.  Kind  disposition  ;  good-will. 

“You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

4.  Assistance,  help,  friendly  aid. 

“Gracious  my  lord,  hard-by  here  is  o  hovel. 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  ’gainst  the  tempest. 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

5.  Close  acquaintance. 

“With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xiv. 

6.  Affinity,  conformity,  aptness  to  unite  or  com¬ 
bine. 

“We  know  those  colors  which  have  a  friendship  for 
each  other.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  friendship  and  love. 
see  Love. 

*friend'-some,  *fren-some,  a.  [Eng.  friend; 
-some.']  Friendly,  kind,  gracious. 

*friend-stead,  a.  [Eng.  friend,  and  stead.] 
Possessing  a  friend ;  befriended. 

fri  '-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fry,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  fries. 

*fiT-er  (2),  s.  [Friar.] 

Frie§e,  s.  [Dut.  Friese=a  Frieslander.]  The 
language  of  Friesland ;  Frisian. 

Fries  -land,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  A  province  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  province 
described  under  A. 

Friesland-oat,  s. 

Hort. :  A  large  variety  of  the  common  oat  ( Arena 
sativa).  _ 


frie§  -Ic,  frie§ -ish,  a.  [Frisian.] 
frieze  (1),  *frize  (1),  ^freeze,  s.  [0.  Fr.  frize,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.] 

Arch. :  The  central  portion  of  the  entablature  of 
a  temple  or  other  building,  which  among  the  an¬ 
cients  was  generally  highly  enriched  by  sculpture. 


Frieze-front  of  Parthenon,  Athens. 


The  Elgin  Marbles  which  originally  ornamented 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  are  among 
the  finest  works  of  sculpture  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  ( Milton :  P.L.,  i.  716.) 

frieze-panel,  s.  One  of  the  upper  panels  of  a 
six -panel  door. 

frieze-rail,  s.  The  one  next  to  the  top  rail. 

frieze  (2),  *frize  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  frise,  prob. 
from  O.  Fr.  frise = Friesian d  ;  Dut.  Vries—  a  Fries¬ 
lander  ;  Vriesland = Friesland.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  having  a  rough 
or  shaggy  nap  on  one  side.  It  is  still  extensively 
manufactured  and  worn  in  Ireland,  where  the  word 
is  pronounced  frize. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

“  Woven  after  the  manner  of  deep,  frieze  ruffes.” — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

friezed,  a.  [Eng.  friez (e)  (1) ,'  -ed.]  Made  rough 
or  shaggy  like  the  nap  of  frieze. 

“  Our  mantles,  friezed  deep  both  within  and  without.” 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

frie  ze-like,  a.  [Eng.  frieze  (1  );-like.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  frieze. 

“  I  have  seen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comic  muse, 
sometimes  with  an  entire  headpiece  and  a  little  friezelike 
tower.” — Addison:  On  Italy;  Rome. 

friez  -er,  s.  [Eng.  friez (e)  (2) ;  -er.J  One  who 
or  that  which  friezes. 

friez'-iig,  a.  [Eng./riez(e)  (2) ;  -ing.\  Adapted, 
intended,  or  employed  for  making  frieze;  as,  a 
friezing  machine. 

Frlg'-a,  Frlg'-ga,  Frey-a,  Trie,  s.  [O.  Icel. 

Frigg;  in  A.  S.  Frig;  cogn.  •wiihf  rig,  free  and  frige 
=wooing,  courtship.!  [Free,  Friend.] 

1.  Myth. :  The  old  Scandinavian  goddess  of  love, 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus,  and  the  Greek 
Aphrodite.  She  was  the  wife  of  Odin  and  daughter 
of  NjOrd.  [Friday.] 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Frigga) :  An  asteroid,  the 
77th  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Peters  on  Nov.  12, 
1862. 

frlg’-gtte,  *frlg'-g.t,  *frig-ot,  s.  [Fr.  frigate, 
from  Ital.  fregata=a  frigate;  Sp.  frag  at  a ;  prob. 
for  *fargata,  a  contracted  form  of  Lat.  fabricata, 
fern.  sing.  pa.  par.  of  fabrico=to  build.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water. 

“Behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigat,  therein  making  way.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  7. 

II.  Naut.:  Originally  a  Mediterranean  vessel 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars;  afterward  a  ship  of 
war,  between  a  sloop  or  brig  and  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Such  vessels 
generally  car¬ 
ried  from  thirty 
to  fifty  guns  on 
the  main  deck 
and  on  a  raised 
quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

They  were  usual¬ 
ly  employed  as 
cruisers  or 
scouts.  The 
name  is  now 
given  to  a  vessel 
of  war  having  an 
upper  flush  deck, 
and  one  covered 
gun-deck.  The 
armament  is  Frigate. 

from  twenty-  . 

eight  to  forty-four  guns.  The  grade  is  below  a  ship 
of  the  line  and  above  a  corvette.  The  rating  of 
iron-clads  is  different,  the  guns  being  larger  and 
fewer  in  number. 

IF  Double-banked  frigate : 

Naut. :  A  frigate  carrying  guns  on  two  decks  and 
having  a  flush  upper-deck. 


boil,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


frigate-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tachypetes,  a  genus  of  natatorial  birds, 
family  Pelecanidee,  and  specially.  Tachypetes  aqui- 
lus.  They  have  a  long  and  forked  tail,  and  an  ex- 
pansion  of  wings  sometimes  reaching  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  They  abound  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  tropical  America,  building  their  nests  in 
trees,  and  laying  one  or  two  eggs.  They  are  called 
also  Man-of-War  birds.  Both  names  are  derived 
from  their  swiftness  and  raptorial  habits. 


frigat®-built,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  a  quarter-deck  and  forecastle 
raised  above  the  main-deck. 

frig-a-toon’,  s.  [Ital.  fregatone.] 

Naut. :  A  Venetian  vessel  with  a  square  stern,  no 
foremast,  but  only  a  mainmast  and  mizzenmast. 

*frIg-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frigefacio=to  make 
cold  ;frigus= cold,  and  facio— to  make.]  lhe  act  or 
process  of  making  cold. 

*frlg-e-fac'-tlve,  *frig-i-fac-tive,  a.  [Frige- 
faction.]  Tending  to  make  cold ;  cooling. 

“Towards  what  part  the  frigef active  virtue  of  cold  bod¬ 
ies  does  operate  the  furthest  and  most  strongly.  Boyle . 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  524. 

*frlg'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  frigeratus,  pa.  par.  of 
frigero= to  make  cold;  frigus  (genit.  frigorts)  — 
cold.]  To  cool. 

*frig  -er-a-tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  frigeratory ,  pa.  par. 
of  frigero=to  make  cool  or  cold ;  frigus— cold.  I  A 
cooling-chamber ;  a  chamber  maintained  at  a  low 
temperature  for  the  preservation  of  meat  or  vege¬ 
tables. 

Frig-ga,  s-  [Friga.] 

*frig  -gle,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  wriggle  (q.  v.).] 
To  wriggle. 

fright  (gh  silent),  *freyhte,  *fryght,  s.  [Prop, 

fyrght,  from  A.  S.  fyrhto,  fyrhtu— fright ;  fyrht— 
timid;  dfyrhtan= to  affright;  O.  Sax./oroW,  foraht, 
forht= fright ;  Dan.  frygt—lxight;  frygte—to  fear; 
Sw.  fruktan=  fright  \frukta— to  fear ;  Goth .  faurhtei 
= fright ;  faurhtjan= to  fear;  Ger.  furcht=t right; 
fiirchten=to  fear;0.  H.  Ger.  forhta,  forohta.  for- 
aMa=fright ;  Dut.  vrucht=ixight.  For  the  shifting 
of  the  cf.  bird  for  brid,  brimstone  for  burnstone, 
<fcc.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  violent  fear  or  alarm  ;  a  state  of 
terror  caused  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  danger. 

“  They  start,,  they  tremble  in  a  deadly  fright. 

And  round  the  room  precipitate  their  flight.  _ 


2.  Anything  which  causes  or  is  calculated  to  cause 
alarm  or  fright ;  colloquially  applied  to  a  person 
who  presents  a  ridiculous  or  shocking  appearance 
in  person  or  dress. 

“Wilson  was  thinking,  ‘I  never  saw  such  a  mortal 
fright  as  the  new  governess.’  ” — Mrs.  H.  Wood:  East  Lynne, 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

fright  (gh  silent),  verb  trans.  [A.  S.  fyrht  an.] 
[Frighten.]  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  affright,  to 
scare. 

“  Tarquinius  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  and  fol¬ 
low  hard  upon  them  whiles  they  were  frighted,  marched 
on  still  forward.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  27. 

frlght'-en.  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fyrhtan,  afyrh- 
tan= to  affright;  O  S.  forhtian;  O.  H.  Ger.  for  ah 
tan,  forhtan;  Goth,  faurhtjan;  O.  Fris.  fruchta; 
Low  Ger.  fruchten;  Ger.  fiirchten ;  Sw.  frukta; 
Dan.  frygte=  to  fear.]  To  throw  into  a  state  of 
fright ;  to  alarm,  to  scare,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 

«  The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frightened  shores.” 

Prior:  The  Lady’s  Looking-glass. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  f  righten 
and  fo  intimidate :  “Between  frighten  and  intimi¬ 
date  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  fright 
and  fear;  the  danger  that  is  near  or  before  the 
eyes  frightens;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates:  hence,  women  are  oltenex  frightened, 
and  men  are  oftener  intimidated:  noises  will 
frighten;  threats  may  intimidate:  we  may  run 
away  when  we  are  frightened;  we  waver  in  our 
resolution  when  we  are  intimidated:  we  fear  imme¬ 
diate  bodily  harm  when  we  axe  frightened ;  we  fear 
harm  to  our  property  as  well  as  our  persons  when 
we  are  intimidated:  frighten,  therefore,  is  always 
applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate  never.  ( Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*fright'-$n-a-ble  (gh  silent) ,a.  [Eng.  frighten ; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  easily  frightened. 

frlght  -ful  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fright;  -ful(l).] 

*1.  Full  of  or  feeling  fear;  afraid,  timid,  scared. 

“  See  how  the  frightful  herds  run  from  the  wood.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  S. 

2.  Causing  or  inspiring  fright  or  alarm ;  terrible, 
dreadful,  fearful. 

“  Death  was  denounced;  that  frightful  sound, 
Which  even  the  best  can  hardly  bear.” 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Augustalis,  196, 197. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


frightfully 


1930 


frippery 


I  A  limitation  in  intensity  like  that  which  has 
en  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  adj.  frightful  has 
also  arisen  in  the  words  dreadful  and  fearful. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  frightful  and  fear¬ 
ful,  see  Fearful. 

fright '-ffil-1^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  frightful; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fright  or  alarm ;  dread¬ 
fully,  terribly,  fearfully. 

“This  will  make  a  prodigious  mass  of  water,  and  looks 
frightfully  to  the  imagination;  ’tis  huge  and  great.” — 
Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  In  an  extremely  shocking  or  disagreeable  de¬ 
gree  or  manner ;  shockingly. 

“His  features  were  frightfully  harsh.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  oh.  xix. 

frlght’-f  Al-ness,  fright-ful-nesse  (gh  silent), 
8.  [Eng. frightful;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  state  of  feeling  fright  or  fear;  terror, 
alarm. 

“Those  few  horses  that  remain  are  sent  forth  for  dis¬ 
covery,  they  find  nothing  but  monuments  of  frightfulness, 
pledges  of  security.”— Bp.  Hall:  Contem.pl.;  Samaria’s 
Famine  Relieved. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frightful ;  the 
power  or  quality  of  impressing  terror. 

“All  this  serveth  chiefly  to  cover  the  frightfulness  of 
mortality.’1 — Nelson:  Life  of  Dr.  Bull. 

*frIght’-i-hOQd  (gh  silent),  * fright-i-hed,  s. 
[En g.frighty;  -hood.]  Fright,  terror,  alarm. 

*  frlght’-I-iy  (gh  silent),  *frigt-i-like,  adv. 
[Eng .frighty ;  - ly .)  In  fear,  in  terror. 

*fright’-less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fright;  -less.] 
Free  from  fright ;  fearless. 

*fright'-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  fright; 

- mentf]  The  state  of  being  frightened  or  alarmed ; 
fright,  terror,  alarm. 

*fright-y  (gh  silent) ,  *frigti,  a.  [Eng .fright;  -y.] 
1.  Afraid,  fearful. 

2.  Frightful,  terrible. 

frig -Id,  a.  [Lat.  frigidus=cold,  from  frigeo— 
to  be  cold ;  frigus=cold ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  rhigos— 
cold ;  Ital.  &  Bp.  frigido .] 

I.  Lit. :  Cold,  cool ;  wanting  heat  or  warmth. 
“There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  degrees  in 
coldness  in  the  air  of  frigid  regions  and  of  England.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  609. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Cold;  wanting  in  warmth  of  feeling  or  zeal; 
stiff-cool,  forbidding ;  as,  a  frigid  manner. 

2.  Dull,  lifeless ;  without  animation  or  spirit. 
“Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound.” 

Parnell:  To  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
*3.  Without  natural  heat  or  vigor;  impotent. 

H  For  the  difference  between  frigid  and  cool,  see 
Cool. 

frigid  zones,  s.  pi. 

Math,  eft  Geog. :  The  two  cold  zones  or  imaginary 
belts  encircling.  the  world.  The  former  contains 
what  mathematicians  would  call  the  small  circle  of 
the  earthly  sphere,  having  the  North  Pole  for  its 
center  and  the  Arctic  circle  (23°  28’  distant)  for  its 
circumference.  Similarly  the  latter  has  the  South 
Pole  for  its  center,  and  the  Antarctic  circle  (23°  28  ) 
for  its  circumference.  Within  these  limits  there  is 
but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  year,  each  nomi¬ 
nally  six  months  in  duration,  but  the  day  is  really 
considerably  longer  than  the  normal  amount, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  refraction  in  keeping 
the  sun  above  the  horizon.  The  intense  cold  of 
winter  covers  every  land  within  the  limits  with 
glaciers  and  congeals  immense  expanses  of  every 
sea.  The  heat  of  summer,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
above  what  might  be  expected,  for,  though  the 
solar  beams  are  very  oblique,  yet,  continuing  for 
half  a  year  without  intervals  of  night,  they  produce 
great  effects.  It  is  a  geological  problem  how 
plants,  now  found  fossil  in  the  polar  latitudes, 
managed  to  pass  undestroyed  through  the  long 
winter.  The  Frigid  is  called  also  the  Frozen  Zone. 

■frig-i-dar'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anc.Arch.:  An  apartment  not  warmed  artifi¬ 
cially,  in  which  the  cold  bath  was  placed.  The  term 
is  now  applied  to  the  cooling  room  in  a  Turkish- 
bath. 

fri-gld'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  frigid  it  as,  from  frigidus= 
cold ;  Fr .  frigidity  ;  Ital.  frigidity.  ] 

I.  Lit. :  Coldness ;  absence  or  want  of  heat  or 
warmth. 

“Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldness,  coolness ;  a  want  or  absence  of  warmth 
of  feeling  or  zeal. 

2.  Dullness ;  want  or  absence  of  animation,  life, 
or  spirit. 

*3.  Want  of  natural  heat  or  vigor ;  impotence. 


frlg'-Id-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  frigid ;  -ly.]  In  a  frigid, 
cold,  dull  or  lifeless  manner ;  without  warmth,  ani¬ 
mation,  or  life. 

*frig’-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng. /rigid ; -ness.]  Coldness, 
coolness,  dullness,  frigidity. 

frig-3r-If-Ic,  *frig-or-If-ick,  a.  [Lat.  frigori- 
ficus;  from  frigus  (genit.  frigoris)= cold,  and  facio 
=to  make;  Fr.  frigorifique .]  Causing  or  generat¬ 
ing  cold. 

frig-or-if-Ical,  a.  [Eng.  frigorific ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Frigorific  (q.  v.) . 
frill,  s.  [Frill,  u.] 

1.  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk’s  feathers  when  frilling 
with  cold. 

2.  A  plaited  or  fluted  edging ;  as  of  linen  on  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt,  &c.,  or  of  paper  for  table  decora¬ 
tion. 

“  Though  the  ruffle  had  vanished, 

A  frill  like  a  fan  had  by  no  means  been  banished.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

IT  Putting  on  frills:  Dressing  showily;  putting 
on  airs. 

frill-lizard,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  The  Australian  reptile  genus  Chlamy- 
dosaurus.  It  has  an  erectile  membranous  plaited 
frill  on  its  neck. 

frill,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  friller= to  shiver  with  cold; 
from  f  rilleux=cold ;  from  Lat.  *frigidulosus,  from 
frigidulus,  a  dimin.  from  frigidus = cold.] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  shake,  to  shiver  with  cold. 
(Said  of  hawks.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  frill, 
frilled,  a.  [English  frill;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
decorated  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

frill'-ifig,  s.  [English  frill ;  -inq.]  A  species  of 
plaited  or  fluted  edging  or  trimming  of  fine  linen. 
The  gathered  or  plaited  edge  is  sewn  to  a  band,  and 
the  crimped  or  ruffled  edge  forms  a  collar,  a  cuff,  or 
an  ornament  to  a  shirt-front. 

*frim,  *frimm,  *frimme,  *frym,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 

freme .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lusty,  fresh,  or  strong. 

“Nlyfrim  and  lusty  flank 

Her  bravery  then  displays,  with  meadows  hugely  rank.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

B.  As  adv.:  Luxuriantly,  strongly. 

“Twelue  sythez  on  yer  thay  [trees]  beren  fill  frym.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,078. 

Fri-maire’,  s.  [Fr.] 

Calendar  Hist.:  A  term  meaning  frosty  or 
sleety,  adopted,  in  October,  1793,  by  the  French 
Convention,  for  the  third  month  of  the  republican 
year.  It  commenced  on  November  21st,  and  ended 
on  December  20th. 

fringe,  s.  [Fr.  f range,  from  Lat.  fimbria—  (sing.) 
a  fiber,  (pi.)  a  fringe;  »p.  &  Port,  franja;  Prov.  Fr. 
frinche;  Dut.  franje ;  Dan.  fryndse;  Gor.  franse.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  bunch  or  cluster  of  fibers. 

“The  root  hath  beards  or  fringes  as  it  were  hanging 
about  it,  and  is  in  fashion  shaped  to  a  filberd  nut.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  vi. 

(2).  An  ornamental  border  to  dress  or  furniture, 
consisting  of  loose  threads. 

“  White  couerlettes  embroydered  with  deuises  of  very 
wittie  and  fine  workemanship,  and  fringed  round  about 
with  a  fringe  dyed  in  the  color  of  skarlet.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  fringe;  a  border;  an 
edging ;  a  margin. 

“The  stream  late  concealed 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12. 
*(2)  An  external  emblem  or  mark. 

“Those  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  faoings  or 
fringes  of  his  greatness.”— Wotton. 

II.  Bot. :  A  row  of  long,  filiform  processes,  thicker 
than  hairs. 

fringe-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  in  which  the 
weft-thread  is  carried  and  detained  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  warp,  which  has  thus  a  series  of  loops  beyond 
the  selvage. 

fringe-maker,  s.  [Fringemaker.] 
fringe-myrtles,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Chamrelauciaceee  (q.  v.). 
fringe-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  The  genus  Chionanthus,  one  of  the 
Oieaceae,  species  of  which  exist  both  in  North 
America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

2,  Spec.:  Chionanthus virginica. 


fringe,  v.t.  [Fringe,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  fringe  or 
edging. 

“  Of  silver  wings  he  took  a  shining  pair. 

Fringed  with  gold.”  Fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  To  border ;  to  edge ;  to  form  an  edging, 
fringe  or  border  to. 

‘‘Mad  fringed  with  roses  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream.” 

Thomson:  Winter ,  876. 

fringed,  a.  [Eng.  fring(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bordered  or  ornamented  as  with  a 
fringe. 

“The fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  fringes  [Fringe,  s.,  II.];  fim-j 
briate.  Example,  the  petals  of  Cucubulus  /mom-| 
atus. 


fringed-buckbean,  s. 

Bot. :  Lymnanthemum  nyphceoides,  (Britten  tfcj 
Holland.) 

fringed-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Thysanotus,  a 
genus  of  Asphodeleee.  It  has  rich  purple  blossoms 
with  delicate  fringes,  which  sparkle  in  the  sun. 
(Loudon.) 

fringe  -less,  a.  [Eng.  fringe;  -Zess.]  Destitute 
of  or  having  no  fringe. 

fringe'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  fringe;  -like.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  fringe  ;  like  a  fringe. 

fringe’-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  fringe,  and  maker.] 
One  who  manufactures  fringes. 


“A  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation  of 
fringemakers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedy.” — Swift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  2. 

frin’-gent,  a.  [Eng.  fring(e),  and  suff.  -ent.] 
Investing  or  encircling  like  a  fringe ;  as,  the  frin- 
gent  smoke. 

frln-gll'-l$,  s.  [Lat.=a  finch — either  the  robin- 


redbreast  or  the  chaffinch.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidee  and  the  sub-family  Fringillinae  (q.  v.).  Lin- 
nseus  had  an  extensive  genus  of  this  designation. 
The  bill  is  lengthened  and  conic,  the  culmen  not 
curved,  the  tip  slightly  notched,  but  not  indexed, 
the  commissure  straight,  the  claws  small  and 
slender,  only  slightly  curved. 


frin-gil-la’-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus) ,  a.  [Lat., 
&c.,fringill(a)  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.  suff. -aceows.] 

Ornith. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Finches  or  Fringillidee  (q.  v.). 

frln-gll'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  fringill(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds.  They  are 
generally  of  small  size,  with  short,  conic  bills,  thick 
at  the  base  and  not  notched,  their  tip  acute.  The 
tarsi  are  generally  compressed  and  slender,  with 
seven  scutella,  the  hind  toe  often  longer  than  the 
rest.  The  genera  and  species  are  very  numerous 
and  widely  distributed.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the« 
family  into  nine  sub-families :  (1)  Ploceinee  (W  eaver- 
birds),  (2)  Coccothraustinee  (Grosbeaks),  (3)  Tana- 

frinee  (Tanagersl,  (4)  Fringillinse  (Tree  Finches), 
51  Emberizinee  (Buntings),  (6)  Alaudin®  (Larks), 
(7)  Pyrrhulinse  (Bullfinches),  (8)  Loxinee  (Cross¬ 
bills),  and  (9)  Phytotominso  (Plantcutters). 

frln-gll-H’-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  fringilla  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Fringillidee. 
fring’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fringe,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  fringe ; 
a  fringe  or  edging. 


fringing-reef,  s. 

Geol.,  &c. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  one 
of  three  leading  types  of  coral  reefs.  [Atoll,  Bar¬ 
rier-reef.]  A  fringing-reef  differs  from  a  barrier- 
reef  in  having  a  comparatively  small  depth  of  water 
on  the  outer  side,  and  a  narrower  and  shallower 
lagoon  between  the  reef  and  the  shore.  Fringing- 
reefs  are  produced  either  when  the  shores  are  sta¬ 
tionary  or  when  they  are  now  rising.  (Darwin:  On 
Coral  Reefs.) 

fring-y,  a..  [Eng.  firing (e) ;  -y.]  Having  fringes 
or  borders ;  fringed. 


“  Through  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn.” 

Shenstone,  Elegy  xxiv. 

*fripier,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  fripperer  (q.  v.). 
*frip'-per,  *frip’-per-er,  s.  [Old  Fr.  fripier, 
from  fripper=to  rub  up  and  down,  to  wear  into 
rags.  J  A  dealer  in  frippery  or  old  clothes. 

frip’-per-y,  *frip-er-ie,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  friperie , 
from /npier=a  fripper  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 


*1.  A  shop  where  old  clothes,  somewhat  cleaned 
and  otherwise  renewed,  were  offered  for  sale. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  — kw.' 


friso 


frizz 
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2.  Old  or  cast»off  clothes  or  dresses;  clothes 
thrown  aside  after  wearing. 

3.  The  act  of  trading  or  trafficking  in  old  clothes. 

4.  Useless  things  ;  trifles. 

B.  Asadj.:  Contemptible,  mean,  useless. 

*frise,  s.  [Freeze.] 

*fri§-eiir’,  s.  [Fr.,  from /riser = to  curl.]  A  hair¬ 
dresser. 

Frls  -ian,s.&  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Friesland ; 
the  language  spoken  in  Friesland. 

B.  Asadj.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Friesland. 

frisk,  *friske,  *fryske,  v.  i.  [Feisk,  a.] 

*1.  To  leap,  to  skip,  to  start  up. 

“  Put  water  into  v,  glass,  and  wet  your  finger,  and  draw 
4t  round  about  the  lip  of  the  glass,  pressing  it  somewhat 
hard  ;  and  after  drawing  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will 
make  the  water  frisk  and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

2.  To  dance,  skip,  leap,  or  gambol  about  in  gayety ; 
to  frolic. 

“  And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestio  lore, 

Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore.” 

Ooldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

*3.  To  start  or  rise  up  suddenly  and  at  odd  times. 

“"Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  this  trouble¬ 
some  intrusion  of  some  frisking  ideas,  which  thus  impor¬ 
tune  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better 

impioyed,  I  know  not.”— Locke. 


frith  (1),  firth,  S.  [Icel.  fjOrifhr  fpl.  firdh.fr} =& 
bay,  a  firth;  Dan.  fiord:  Sw.  fjdrd;  Norw.  fjord i 
allied  to  Lat.  portus-  a  harbor.]  [POET, «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.” — Cowper:  Task,  ii.  18, 17. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish. 

“  The  Wear  is  a  frith  reaching  through  the  Ose,  from  the 
land  to  low  water  mark.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

II.  Geog. :  An  estuary,  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  word  was 
originally  Scotch,  but  being  inserted  in  maps  it  has 
now  become  also  an  English  geographical  term. 

frith  (2),  *frithe,  *fryth,  *firthe,  s.  [A.  S.fridh, 
frydh— peace,  refuge;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  fridhu;  O. 
Fris.  fretho,  frede,  ferd:  Dnt.  vrede ;  Icel.  fridhr; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  fred;  cr.  "Wei.  ffridd—a.  forest.] 

*1.  Peace,  security. 

“Thor  wunede  Abram  in  welthe  and  in  frith.” 

Genesis  and  Exodiw,  789. 

*2.  An  inclosed  wood,  as  a  deerpark. 

“  Ye  huntieth  i  thes  kinges  frithe.” 

Layamon,  i.  6L 


*3.  A  forest,  a  wood. 

“  In  the  tuftyd  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 
4.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 


frisk,  *friske,  *frixe,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  frisque , 
i’om  Icel.  friskr—ivisky ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  &  Sw. 
Jrisk ;  Eng.  fresh  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Lively,  active,  frisky. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  frolic,  a  gambol ;  a  fit  of  wanton 
•gayety. 

“  Checks  us  in  the  frisks  and  lavaltoes  of  our  dancing 
toloud.” — Felt  ham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  13. 

*frlsk '-8,1,  s.  [Eng.  frisk ;  -al.]  A  caper,  a  frolic, 
a  gambol,  a  frisking. 

*frisk  -er,  s.  [English  frisk;  -er.]  One  who 
frisks  about ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  person  ;  a 
■wanton. 

frlsk  -et,  s.  [FT.frisqUette,  from  the  velocity  or 
frequency  of  its  motion.] 

Print.:  A  rectangular  frame  having  tapes,  cords, 
or  paper  stretched  across  it  for  holding  the  sheet 
to  the  tympan.  The  frisket  forms  a  frame  round 
the  form,  and  keeps  the  margin  of  the  paper  clean. 

*frlsk'-$tt,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  Mid.  En g.frosk 
(A.  S.  frosc,  frox  ;  Icel.  froskr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  frox ;  Ger. 
frosch)  =a  frog.]  A  young  frog. 

*frlsk'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  frisk;  ■ ful{l ).]  Full  of 
gambols  or  friskiness  ;  frisky,  frolicsome. 

frlsk’-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. / risky ;  -ly.]  In  a  frisky, 
frolicsome  manner;  gayly,  briskly. 

*fr!sk'-In,  s.  [Eng.  frisk;  - in .]  A  gay,  frisky 
person. 

frisk -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frisky ;  -ness.']  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  frisky,  or  frolicsome ;  gayety,  briskness, 
liveliness. 

frlsk  -^,  a.  [Eng.  frisk;  -y.]  Gay,  brisk,  lively, 
frolicsome. 

*frl§’-let,  s.  [Appar.  a  dimin.  of  frizzle  (q.  v.).] 
A  small  ruffle. 

frlst,  *freste,  *fryst,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fristan; 
Icel.  f rest  a;  Ger  .fristen.] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  delay,  to  remain  for  awhile. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  off  for  a  time. 

2.  To  lend,  to  give,  or  sell  upon  credit. 
*fris-telle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  frestel. ]  A  flute,  a  pipe. 
*fri§-iire’,  s.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  frizzling  of  the 

hair. 

frit,  s.  [Fr.  fritte ;  Ital.  fritta,  from  Jrit,fritto, 

f.a.  par.  of  frire,  friggere= to  fry,  from  Lat.  frigo.] 
Fey,  v.] 

Glass-mak.:  A  calcined  mixture  of  sand  and 
fluxes  ready  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  to  form 
glass.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  vitreous 
combinations  or  compositions  for  use  in  manufact¬ 
uring.  It  is  not  applied  to  manufactured  articles, 
but  to  those  in  course  of  conversion,  as  the  calcined 
kelp  and  lead,  which  are  ingredients  in  the  glaze  of 
Delft-ware  (q.  v.). 
frit-brick,  s. 

Glass-mak. :  A  lump  of  calcined  glass  materials, 
which  have  been  united  and  brought  to  a  pasty 
condition  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  preliminary  to 
the  perfect  vitrification  in  the  melting-pot.  [Feit- 
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frit-mixer,  «.  A  horizontal  cylinder  with  oblique 
beaters  or  a  box  with  semi-cylindrical  bottom  and 
a  rotating  ,-Laft  with  beaters  or  stirring  arms. 

frltj  v.  i.  [Frit,  r.~  To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat 
for  the  purpose  of  calcination,  as  materials  for 
making  glass.  [Fbitting-furnace.]  _ 


*frlthe,  *frith-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fridhian;  0.  S. 
fridhdn;  0.  Fris .  frethia,  frithia,  ferdia ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
gafridon ;  Icel.  fridha;  Sw.  freda ;  Dan.  frede.] 
[Frith  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  set  free,  to  deliver. 

2.  To  shield,  to  defend,  to  protect. 

3.  To  inclose. 

4.  To  spare. 

*frIths'-plot,  s.  [Eng.  frith  (2),  and  plot.]  A 
plot  of  land  inclosing  some  sacred  object,  as  a  well, 
stone,  &c.,  so  as  to  afford  a  sanctuary  to  criminals. 

♦frith -stool,  s.  [Eng./rifft.  (2),  and  stool.]  The 
same  as  Fredstole  (q.  v.). 

*frlth'-y,  *fryth-y,  a.  [Eng.  frith  (2) ;  -y.] 
Woody,  wooded. 

frlt-Il-la  -rl-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  fritellus—e.  dice- 
box,  which  the  checkered  petals  resemble.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Tulipeee.  The 
bulbs  are  often  clustered,  the  leaves  sessile,  not 
sheathing,  the  flowers  drooping,  the  perianth  cam- 
panulate,  anthers  attached  to  the  filament  above 
the  base  in  front,  the  style  three-cleft  at  the  apex, 
the  capsule  three-celled,  three-valved  oblong,  seeds 
many,  flat.  About  thirty  species  are  known.  One 
is  Fritillaria  meleagris ,  the  Common  Fritillary  or 
Snake’s-head,  found  in  moist  meadows ;  the  flowers 
are  tesselated  with  dull  purple,  occasionally  almost 
colorless. 

frlt'-Il-lar-y,  s.  [Feitillaria.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Fritillaria 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Entomology: 

(1)  Various  butterflies  divided  by  Stainton  into 
Large  and  Small  Fritillaries.  The  genus  Argynnis, 
or  the  sub-family  Argynnidi,  ranked  under  the 
f amily  N ymphalidee.  Argynnis  paphia  is  the  Silver- 
washed  Fritillary,  A.  aglaia  the  Dark-green  Fritil¬ 
lary,  A.  lathonia  the  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary 
A.  selene  the  Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary. 

“The  white  admirals  and  silver-washed  fritillaries  flit 
around  every  bramble-bed.” — C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago, 
ch.  xxiii. 

(2)  The  genus  Nemeobius,  one  of  the  Erycinid®. 
Nemeobius  lucina  is  the  Burgundy  Fritillary. 
{Stainton.) 

*frIt’-I-nan-93?,  s.  [Lat.  fritinnio=to  twitter.] 
A  chirping  or  twittering  as  of  an  insect. 

“The  note  or  fritinancy  thereof  is  far  more  shrill  than 
the  locust,  and  its  life  short.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

frltt,  s.  [Frit,  s.] 

frlt'-ter,  *fret-ure,  *frit-ure,  *fret-our,  *frut- 
ur,  *frut-ure,  *fruyt-er,  *fryt-owr,  *fryt-owre, 

s.  [Fr./ri<we=a  frying,  a  dish  of  fried  fish ;  O.  Fr. 
frit=iried,  from  Lat.  frictus,  pa.  par.  of  frigo= to 
fry  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  frittella;  Sp.  fritilla= a  pancake, 
fritura-A  dish  of  fried  meat.]  ,  . 

1.  A  small  piece  of  meat,  apples,  &c.,  fried  in 
batter. 

“  Keep  it  from  pasty  baked  or  flying, 

From  broiling  steak,  or  fritters  frying.” 

Swift:  To  Dr.  Sheridan ;  On  his  Art  of  Punning. 

.  2.  A  small  piece;  a  fragment;  a  bit. 

“  If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  as  glass  or 
sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is, 
but  breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and.  fritters."— Bacon: 
Natural  History, 

3.  A  cheesecake.  {Ainsworth.) 


bf>il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
•clan,  -tian  =  shim,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


frTf-tSr,  v.  t.  [Fbitter,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cut  meat,  &c.,  into  small  pieces  to  be 
fried. 

2.  Fig. :  To  break  up  into  small  particles,  pieces, 
or  fragments. 

IT  To  fritter  away :  To  waste  away  by  little  and 
little,  frivolously,  or  in  trifles. 

“  How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 

And  these  to  notes  ar e  frittered  quite  away.” 

Pope:  Dunoiad,  i.  277,  278. 
frltt’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Frit,  v.] 
frittlng-furnace,  s. 

Glass-mak. :  A  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  the 
materials  for  making  glass  are  calcined  (fritted)  as 
a  process  preliminary  to  melting.  The  object  is  to 
effect  a  partial  union  of  the  silicic  acid  and  alkali, 
to  avoid  volatilization  of  the  latter  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  vitrification.  The  materials  (sand,  chalk, 
soda-ash,  and  cullet)  being  introduced  into  the  fur¬ 
nace,  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  for  three 
hours.  The  pasty  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  increased  to  incipient  fusion.  The  stuff  is 
then  raked  out  and  transferred  to  the  melting-pot, 
or  is  placed  in  cast-iron  trays,  cut  into  blocks  with 
a  spade,  and  stored  away  as  frit-bricks. 

frltzs§he'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Fritzche,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  A  vitreous  or  pearly  reddish-brown  or  hya¬ 
cinth  mineral,  its  hardness  2-2' 5,  its  specific  grav¬ 
ity  3’50.  It  has  in  its  composition  oxide  of  uranium, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  vanadic  acid,  phosphoric 
acid  and  water.  Found  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 
{Dana.) 

*frlv'-&ll,  a.  [Frivolous.] 

♦frlv'-ole,  v.t.  [Fr.  frivole = frivolous.]  To  annul, 
to  set  aside ;  to  declare  frivolous. 

*frlV-6-lI§m,  s.  [Fr.  /riuoZ(e)  —frivolous ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  Frivolity,  frivolousness. 

frl-vol'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.frivolitS,  from /rtwo?e= friv¬ 
olous  (q.  v.).  The  French  word  frivolity  does  not 
appear  in  either  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  as  if  it  had  not  rooted  itself  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  till  after  their  publication.  {Trench:  Eng¬ 
lish  Past  and  Present,  pp.  38,  39.)  The  seventh  edi¬ 
tion  (1878),  in  which  it  finds  a  place,  had  not  been 
published  when  Trench  wrote.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  frivolous,  insignificant  or  trifling;  frivolous 
or  trifling  behavior ;  unbecoming  levity  of  manner 
or  disposition. 

“  Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof. 

That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  7. 

frlV-o-lous,  *friv  -I-lous,  a.  [Lat.  frivolus= 
silly,  trifling ;  properly,  rubbed  away,  broken  as 
sherds,  from  frio=  to  rub;  Fr.  frivole ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
frivolo.] 

1.  Trifling ;  slight ;  of  little  or  no  moment ;  trivial ; 
not  worth  notice ;  insignificant ;  petty. 

“  Instead  of  other  answer  to  the  frivolous  accusations.” 
— Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonstr,  Def.t  §  4. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  unbecoming  levity  or 
trifling. 

“In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  379. 

U  For  the  difference  between  frivolous  and  tri¬ 
fling,  see  Trifling. 

frlV-6-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frivolous;  -ly.]  In 
a  frivolous  or  trifling  manner. 

“  Select  by  trouble,  frivolously  nice.” 

Parnell:  To  Vise.  Bolingbroke. 

friv’-6-lous-ness,  s.  [English  frivolous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  frivolous;  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

“  To  judge  of  the  weight  or  frivolousness.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i. 
frlz.s.  &v.  [Frizz,  s.  &  v.] 
frize,  s.  [Frieze.] 

friz ’-pi,  s.  [Frizzel  (2),  s.]  The  movable  plate 
of  steel  placed  vertically  above  the  pan  of  a  gun- 
lock  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  snap-hance;  the 
form  of  flint-lock  which  superseded  the  wheel- 
lock. 

frl-zet'te,  s.  [Eng.  friz;  -ette.]  A  pad  of  friz¬ 
zled  hair  or  silk  worn  by  women  under  the  real  hair 
to  stuff  it  out  to  the  shape  required  by  fashion ;  a 
small  curl  or  friz  of  hair. 

“  Moreover,  she  was  not  quite  sure  but  that  one  of  her 
frizettes  was  coming  out.” — Surtees:  Ask  Mamma,  ch.  xxiii. 
frizz,  friz,  v.  t.  [ Fr.friser=to  curl.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  curl,  to  crisp;  to  form  into 
small  curls  with  a  crisping-iron. 

“  With  your  great  wig  so  frizzed,  and  yet  so  beggarly.” 
— i Goldsmith :  The  Bee,  Ho.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabrics :  To  form  into  little  knobs,  burs,  or 
prominences,  like  the  nap  of  cloth.  [Frizzing- 
machine.] 

2.  Leather  Manuf. :  To  treat  leather  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  frizzing  (q.  v.). 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 
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frizz,  friz,  s.  [Frizz,  v.]  Anything  frizzed  or 
curled,  as  a  wig ;  curled  hair. 

“While  a  full  wilderness  of  friz 
Became  the  lawyer’s  cunning  phiz.” 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

frizz ’-er,  s.  [Eng.  frizz;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  frizzes.  [Frizzing-machine.] 

frizz -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Frizz,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  curling  or  crisping. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather-manuf. :  A  process  to  which  chamois 
and  wash-leather  are  subjected  after  the  skins  are 
unhaired,  bated,  scraped,  fleshed,  and  raised.  It 
consists  in  rubbing  the  skins  with  pumice-stone  or 
a  blunt  knife  till  the  appearance  of  the  grain  is 
entirely  removed,  the  surface  softened,  and  an  even 
thickness  obtained  throughout. 

2.  Fabric:  A  peculiar  finish  given  to  certain  kinds 
of  cloth.  [Frizzing-machine.] 

frizzing-machine,  s. 

1.  Fabric :  A  machine  on  which  the  nap  of  wool¬ 
en  cloth  is  formed  into  a  number  of  little  promi¬ 
nences  or  tufts. 

2.  Wood-work. :  A  bench  with  a  circular  cutter- 
head  slightly  protruding  above  the  working  surface, 
and  adapted  to  dress  boards  which  are  passed  over 

it. 

frlz-zle,  *frisle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from 
frizz  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  curl  or  crisp  as  hair ;  to  frizz. 

“Ancient  matrons  with  their  frizzled  towers. 

And  gray  religious  maids.” 

Gay:  Eclogues;  The  Toilet. 

2.  To  cook,  as  a  rasher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  frizzled  or  curled  up. 

frlz’-zle  (1),  s.  [Frizzle,  v.]  A  curl;  a  lock  of 
hair  curled  or  crisped. 

“To  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobins.”— 
Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonstrant’ s  Defence,  §  X. 

*friz'-zle  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fusil.'] 

1.  The  steel  used  for  striking  fire  by  means  of  a 
flint. 

2.  The  hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

friz  -zler,  s.  [Eng.  frizzl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  frizzles. 

frlz  -zllng,  *fri§’-lmg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Friz¬ 
zle,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  curling  or 
crisping ,  a  curl,  a  frizzle. 

“Upon  meretricious  paintings,  frislings,  pouldrings, 
Bttyrings,  and  the  like,  many  squander  away  their  very 
choicest  morning  houres,  more  fit  for  study  and  deuotion 
than  such  vnchristian  practices.” — Prynne:  1  Histrio-Mas- 
tix,  vi.  1. 

friz-ziy,  a.  [Eng.  frizzle);  -y.]  Curled  or 
crisped ;  frizzed. 

•frlz'-zure,  s.  [Fr.  frisure.]  A  dressing  or 
curling. 

“  His  hair  had  not  received  the  fashionable  frizzure." — 
Braves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

friz'-zj,  a.  [Eng.  frizz;  -y.]  Frizzed,  frizzled, 
rough. 

“Grey-besprinkled  hair  of  frizzy  thickness.” — O.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xi. 

fro,  *fra,  *frae,  prep.  &  adv.  [Icel.  /rd=from; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  fra;  A.  S./rom.]  [From.] 

*A.  As  prep. :  From,  away. 

“After  that  bataile  Egbriht,  thus  herd  I  say, 
Seized  Kent  &  Estsex,  Southsex  &  Surray. 

&  alle  the  grete  lond,  fro  Douer  to  Grymsby.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  15. 

B.  As  adv.:  From,  away,  back,  or  backward; 
only  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro—  forward  and  back¬ 
ward,  hither  and  thither. 

“I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

♦froar’-y,  a.  [Frory.]  Frozen,  stiff,  rigid. 

“  The  foaming  steed  vriihfroary  bit  to  steare.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  ii.,  s.  40. 

frock,  *frok,  *frokke,  *frog,  *frogge,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
froc ,  from  Low  Lat.  frocus,  floccus—  n  monk’s  frock, 
prob.  from  being  made  of  wool.]  [Flock,  s.] 

*1.  An  ecclesiastical  dress  worn  by  monks.  [Un¬ 
frock.] 

“Longe  sieves  down  to  the  feet,  lyche  a  monkes  frokkc.’ 
— Maundeville,  p.  153. 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or.  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who. 


2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment ;  formerly  applied  to  a 
loose  coat  worn  by  men,  now  confined  to  a  gown 
worn  by  females  and  children. 

“He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*3.  A  covering  of  any  kind. 

“Ohalybean  tempered  steel,  aiul  frock  of  mail,” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  133. 

4.  A  sort  of  worsted  netting  worn  by  sailors,  often 
in  lieu  of  a  shirt.  (Scotch.) 

“The  stocking  manufacture  is  now  carried  to  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Besides  stockings  they  make  frocks ,  mitts, 
and  all  sorts  of  hosiery.” — Thom:  Hist.  Aberd.,  ii.  250. 

frock-coat,  s.  A  kind  of  body-coat  for  men,  hav¬ 
ing  broad  skirts,  the  same  length  before  and 
behind ;  a  surtout. 

frocked,  s.  [Eng.  frock;  -ed.]  Clothed  in  or 
wearing  a  frock. 

frock'-less,  s.  [Eng.  frock;  -less.]  Without  a 
frock. 

*froe  (1),  s.  [Dut.  vrow;  Ger.  frau=  a  woman,  a 
wife.]  A  f row ;  a  slattern ;  a  dirty,  coarse  woman. 
[Frow  (1).] 

“  Those  raging  frantic  froes, 

For  Bacchus  feast’s  prepared.” 

Drayton:  Mines’  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 

froe  (2),  s.  [Frow  (2),  s.] 

frog  (1),  *frogge,  *frugge,  *froge,  s.  [A.  S. 

froga;  Dan.  &  Sw./rd;  Ger./rosc/i.j 

Zoblogy: 

1.  Sing.:  The  English  name  of  the  amphibious 
genus  Rana,  and  particularly  of  the  species  Bana 
temporaria ,  or  Common  Frog.  The  genus  Rana  is 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  having  the 
tongue  and  tympanum  distinct,  the  skin  smooth, 
and  the  toes  without  claws;  they  are,  however, 
pointed,  and  the  hinder  feet  are  united  almost  to 
the  tips  by  a  membrane.  The  species  are  numerous ; 
they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  many 
inhabiting  tropical  regions.  The  common  frog  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  found 
at  the  genial  period  of  the  year,  burying  itself  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds,  and  reappearing  early  in  spring.  In  the 
month  of  March  it  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  gelatinous  material,  in  water,  where  they 
float.  Each  female  deposits  from  six  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  eggs  a  year.  By  April  they  have 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  are  becoming  hatched. 
The  immature  frogs  which  come  forth  are  called 
tadpoles.  They  have  tails,  no  legs,  breathe  by 
gills,  and  are  aquatic.  Six  or  eight  weeks  later  the 
legs  are  fully  developed,  the  tail  is  absorbed,  and 
they  quit  the  water,  remaining,  however,  in  its 
vicinity  to  the  last.  The  common  frog  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  North  of  Africa.  Rana 
esculenta  is  the  Eatable  frog,  common  on  the 
European  continent,  B.  pipiens  is  the  Bull-frog  of 
North  America,  and  B.  clamitans  the  Grunting  or 
Argus  Frog. 

2.  PI.  Frogs :  The  family  Ranidae,  of  which  Rana 
is  the  type.  They  have  a  thick  body,  destitute  of 
a  tail ;  feet  four,  long,  muscular,  and  adapted  for 
leaping;  the  larva  elongate,  fish-like,  tailed,  and 
without  legs ;  the  gills  four  on  each  side.  The  fam¬ 
ily  does  not  include  the  Tree  Frogs,  which  are 
ranked  as  Hylidee  (q.v.). 

“Yield  me  an  liostry  mongst  the  croking/rogts.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  23. 

2.  Farr.:  A  kind  of  tender  horny  substance 
growing  in  the  middle  of  a  horse’s  foot,  dividing 
into  two  branches,  which  run  like  a  fork  toward  the 
heel. 

“The  heel  broad,  the  frog  thin  and  small.” — Southey: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  cxliii. 

IT  According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  in  sense  2  is 
a  corruption  of  fork ;  if  so,  that  sense  should  be 
referred  to  Frog  (3)  (q.  v.). 

frog-cheese,  s. 

Bot.:  One  of  the  larger  puff-balls  when  young. 
(Berkeley.) 

frog-crab,  s. 

ZoSl. :  The  crustaceous  genus  Ranina,  one  species 
of  which  can  climb  trees. 

frog- current,  s. 

Elect.:  The  name  given  by  Matteuci  to  animal 
electricity. 

frog-eater,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  French¬ 
man. 

frog-fly,  s.  The  same  as  Froghopper  (q.  v.). 
frog-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Habenaria  or  Gymnadenia  viridis.  It  has 
several  leaves,  and  green  flowers  with  a  short  spur. 

jS  ,  !lnd  lr!  hilly  meadows  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  m  this  country. 


frog-plate,  s. 

1.  An  accessory  to  the  compound  microscope  m 
which  the  web  of  a  frog’s  foot.  is  exposed  on  the' 
stage,  to  exemplify  the  circulation  of  the  blood.. 

2.  The  same  as  Frog  (3)  (q.  v.). 

frog-shell,  s. 

Zodl.:  The  molluscous  genus  Ranella  (q.  v.).  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Muricidae. 

frog-spit,  frog-spittle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  spittle-like  substance  seen  enveloping 
the  larva  of  the  Cuckoospit  frog-hopper.  (Aphro- 
phora  spumaria.) 
frog’s-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lemna. 
frog’s-march,  s. 

1.  A  crawling  on  hands  and  knees. 

“He  had  had  a  frog’s-march — that  is  to  say,  on  hands, 
belly,  and  knees.” — Sir  S.  Lakeman:  What  I  saw  in  Kaffir- 
Land,  p.  20. 

2.  The  being  carried  by  two  or  four  men  face 
downward,  a  method  often  employed  by  police¬ 
men  with  violent  drunken  men.  (Slang.) 

“Treating  a  refactory  toper  to  the  frog’s-march,  by 
carrying  him,  face  downward,  to  the  station.”  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

frog  (2),  s.  [Port.  froco=  a  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk;  Lat.yZoccws.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Lace  wrought  round  a  buttonhole. 

“With  tabby  lined,  and  frogs  complete.” 

Anstey:  Pleaders’  Guide,  lect.  vii. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  button  or  toggle  of  spindle-shape,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  silk  or  other  material,  which  is  passed 
through  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breast  of 
a  military  cloak  or  overcoat,  serving  to  fasten  the 
two  breasts  together. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  bayonet  or  sword  scabbard. 

“  In  a  kind  of  frog  on  either  side  of  this  [belt]  hung  a 
little  saw  and  hatchet.” — De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  p.  158 
(ed.  1858). 

frog  (3),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  fork,  from  the  shape.] 
Rail.  Engin. :  A  section  of  rail  at  a  point  where 
rails  diverge,  or  one  track  leads  to  two  branches. 
A  cross-frog  is  one  placed  at  a  rectangular  inter¬ 
section  of  railroad  tracks. 

frog  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young  horse, 
more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  years  old. 

frog  (5),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  flying  shower 
of  sleet  or  snow.  (Scotch.) 

frog(l),v.  t.  [Frog  (2),  s.]  To  fasten  or  orna¬ 
ment  with  a  frog. 

“  City  clerks  in  frogged  coats.” — Lytton. 
frog  (2),  v.  i.  [Frog  (5),  s.]  To  snow  or  sleet  at 
intervals.  (Scotch.) 

frog'-blt,  s.  [A  translation  of  Lat.  Morsus  ranee 
as  the  name  of  the  best-known  species  (see  def.). 
Why  so  called  is  uncertain.  ] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocharis  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
H.  morsus  ranee,  or  European  frogbit.  It  has  or¬ 
bicular,  reniform  leaves,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

Ii  American  frog  bit : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linnobium. 

*frog  -er-f,  s.  [Eng.  frog  ;  -ery.]  A  place  where 
frogs  abound. 

frog’-f  Ish,  s.  [Eng.  frog,  and  fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  The  genus  Batrachus,  vhich  belongs  to  the 
family  Lophiidae.  They  have  a  horizontally-flat¬ 
tened  head,  broader  than  the  body,  a  deeply-cleft 
mouth,  which  is  often  furnished  with  filaments,  the 
operculum  and  suboperculum  spinous,  the  anterior 
dorsal  fin  short,  and  supported  by  three  spinous 
rays.  They  keep  themselves  hidden  in  the  sand, 
like  the  fishing  frog,  Lophius  piscatorius,  and  sur¬ 
prising  their  prey,  inflict  dangerous  wounds  with 
their  spinous  rays..  Batrachus  grunniens  (the  Cot- 
tus  grunniens  of  Linnaeus),  so  called  from  grunting 
when  it  is  caught,  is  found  in  this  Country. 

2.  The  genus  Ghironectes  ( q.  v.) ,  also  belonging  to 
the  Lophiidae. 

3.  A  name  for  the  Fisning  Frog  (q.  v.). 
frogged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Frog,  v.] 

frogg '-ing,  s.  [Frog,  v.]  A  kind  of  braid  on  a 
coat. 

frog  -grass,  s.  [Eng./?-op,  and  grass.] 

.  Bot.:  (1)  Salicornia  herbacea ;  (2)  J uncus  but on 
tus. 

j  frog-gjf,  a.  [English  frog ;  -y.]  Abounding  ht 

*frog  -hood,  s.  [Eng  .frog;  -hood.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  frog. 

“To  have  his  froghood  called  in  question.” 

Smart:  The  Duellist. 

marine;  go,  pot. 
ey  =  a.  au  =  kw 


fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


frondose -ferns 


froghoppers 
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frog  -ndp-pers,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  frog,  and  hopper .] 
Entom. :  The  sub-section  Cicadellina,  or  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cercopidae,  ranked  under  the  Homopterous  sub¬ 
order  of  Insects.  The  name  froghopper  refers 
partly  to  the  form  of  their  body,  partly  to  their 
leaping  powers,  which  are  great ;  this  power  arises 
from  the  length  of  their  hind  legs.  The  Common 
Froghopper  is  Aphrophora  spumaria;  another 
species  often  met  with  in  gardens  is  A.bifasciata. 
The  larva  of  these  insects,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  parent  in  most  respects  except  in  the  want  of 
wings,  envelops  itself  in  a  froth  resembling  human 
spittle.  All  musthavo  often  observed  this  on  plants. 

frog  -let-tu$e,  frog’s  lettuce,  s.  [English/rosr, 
and  lettuce .] 

Bot. :  Potamogeton  densus. 

*frog'-lIng,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.']  A 
little  frog. 

“The  wormlings  of  the  earth,  nor  the  froglings  of  the 
water.” — Jarvis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

frog-wort,  s.  [Eng.  frog,  and  wort.'] 

Botany : 

1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  genus  Ranun¬ 
culus  (q.  v.).  (Paxton.) 

2.  Several  species  of  Orchis,  specially  0.  mascula 
and  O.morio.  ( Holdich ;  Britten  <&  Holland.) 

frol-Ic,  *frol'-ick,  *frol-icke,  a.  &  s.  [Dut. 
vrolijk ;  Ger.  frOhlich,  from  froh= joyous,  glad;  O. 
Sax.  frdh ;  0.  H.  Ger.  fro;  O.  Fris.  fro.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gay,  merry,  frisky,  frolicsome,  full  of  pranks 
or  mirth;  dancing  about. 

“  The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  Accompanied  with  merriment. 

“  Belshazzar  was  gulping  down  his  frolic  cups  and 
taking  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasures.” — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  137. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  wild  prank  ;  a  merry,  frolicsome  flight. 

“Make  ’em  an  appointment  ’twixt  jest  and  earnest; 
’twill  look  like  a  frolick.  ’ — Vanbrugh:  Provoked  Wife,  iii. 

2.  A  scene  of  gayety  or  mirth ;  a  merry-making. 

“  The  buzzing  insects  frolic  in  the  air.” — Waters. 

*3.  A  plaything. 

“  With  such  fruit  He.  a  frolick  in  her  hand.” — Fuller: 
Pisgah  Sight,  IY.  vii.  ’ll. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frolic, 
gambol,  and  prank:  “  The  frolic  is  a  merry,  joyous 
entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing,  light  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  the  prank  is  a  freakish,  wild  entertain¬ 
ment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting, 
constitute  the  frolic  of  the  careless  mind ;  it  belongs 
to  a  company;  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  move¬ 
ment,  gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol :  it  belongs  to  the  individual ;  adventure, 
eccentricity,  and  humor,  constitute  the  prank;  it 
belongs  to  one  or  many.  One  has  a  frolic;  one 
plays  a  gambol,  or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  diversion 
of  human  beings  only  ;  gambol  and  prank  are  like¬ 
wise  applicable  to  the  brutes:  a  kitten  plays  its 
gambols;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel,  will 
play  its  pranks."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
frolic-gambol,  s.  A  frolic,  a  gambol,  a  frisk. 

frol'-Ic,  *frol’-ick,  v.  i. '  [Frolic,  a.]  To  play 
wild  pranks  ;  to  frisk,  or  caper  about ;  to  indulge  in 
frolicsome  mirth. 

*frol'-Ic-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  frolic;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  frolicsome ;  playful. 
frol’-Icked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Frolic,  v.] 
frol'-ic-klng,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.  [Frolic, 
verb.] 

*frol'-Ic-kf ,  a.  [Eng.  frolic;  -y.]  Merry,  frolic¬ 
some. 

*frol  -Ic-lf ,  *frol'-ick-ly,  adv.  [English  frolic  ; 
4y.]  In  a  frolicsome,  merry  manner ;  with  frolics 
or  wild  pranks ;  gayly ;  merrily. 

♦frol’-Ic-ness,  *frol'-ick-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frolic; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frolicsome; 
wild  pranks  or  frolics ;  playfulness. 

frol’-Ic-s&me,  *frol'-Ick-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  frolic ; 
•some.]  Full  of  frolics  or  wild  pranks;  given  to 
frolicking ;  merry ;  playful. 

frol'-ic-s&me  -ly,  adv.  [En g.  frolicsome;  -ly.] 
In  a  frolicsome  manner ;  with  frolics. 

frol'-Ic-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frolicsome ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  frolicsome  or  given  to  wild 
pranks;  gayety, playfulness. 

fr5m,  *fram,  *frome,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  from, 
fram,  cogn.  with  Icel.  fram- forward;  Sw.  fram= 
forth,  /r dm = from;  Dan. /rem=forth,  /ra=from; 
O.  H.  Ger.  /ram=forth,  from ;  Gothic  /raw=  from, 
from  the  root  far— to  go  on,  to  fare  (q.  v .) .] 


A.  As  preposition : 

I.  Of  place,  distance,  separation,  <&c. 

1.  Down  from ;  out  of  toward  another  place. 

“No  man  hath  ascended  up  Into  heaven,  but  he  that 

came  down,  from  heaven,  even  the  son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven.” — John  iii.  13. 

2.  Noting  transmission. 

“The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king.” 

Shakesp.z  Lear,  ii.  2. 

3.  Out  of ;  noting  emission. 

“  The  most  high 

Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttered  thus  his  voice.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  32. 

4.  Out  of ;  noting  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 

“  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edged  weapon  from  the  shining  case.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  128. 

5.  Away  from;  noting  removal,  withdrawal,  or 
departure. 

“In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 

And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign’s  side.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  jEneid,  vi.  636. 

6.  Noting  deliverance,  freedom,  or  exemption. 

“  It  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  attacks  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier.”  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  680. 

7.  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birth. 

“  Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
From  animated  rock  and  flint  began.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  i. 

8.  Noting  the  place  or  person  whence  something 
comes  or  is  brought. 

“  The  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from 
the  bridge.  How  now,  Fluellen,  cam’st  thou  from  the 
bridge?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

9.  Out  of ;  noting  extraction. 

‘‘From  high  Meonia’s  rocky  shores  I  came, 

Of  poor  descent:  Acsetes  is  my  name.” 

Addison. 

10.  Away  from ;  noting  the  distance  between. 

“I  was  further  fro  my  loue 
Than  erthe  is  from  the  heauen  aboue.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

11.  Away  or  separated  from ;  not  near ;  without. 

“  To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest : 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

12.  Up ;  noting  ascent  from ;  as,  He  leaped  from 
the  ground. 

13.  Followed  by  to:  noting  succession  or  progres¬ 
sion. 

“  These  motions  we  must  examine  from  first  to  last,  to 
find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth.” — Burnet:  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

14.  At  the  hands  of. 

“I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state, 

Nor  take  a  favor  from  the  man  I  hate.” 

Churchill:  Epistle  to  W.  Hogarth. 

*15.  Contrary  to ;  not  in  accord  with. 

“  Anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing; 
whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is  to  hold, 
as  ’twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

16.  Noting  change. 

“  Transformed  from  a  fair  damysele  into  likeness  of  a 
dragoun.” — Maundeville,  p.  23. 

II.  Of  time:  Since;  beginning  with. 

“  The  flood  was  not  the  cause  of  mountains,  but  there 
were  mountains  from  the  creation.” — Raleigh:  History  of 
the  World. 

III.  Of  cause  and  effect: 

1.  Out  of;  noting  the  cause  or  ground  of  anything. 
“  They  who  believe  that  the  praises  which  arise  from 

valor  are  superior  to  those  which  proceed  from  any  other 
virtues,  have  not  considered.” — Dryden. 

2.  Because  of;  noting  the  reason  or  motive  of  an 
act  or  effect. 

“  That  fixed  mind 

And  high  disdain,  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 

That  with  the  mightiest  raised  me  to  contend.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  98. 

3.  After ;  noting  derivation  or  source. 

“I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 

And  Enos,  named  from  me,  the  city  call.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iii.  28. 

4.  Noting  the  source  or  origin. 

“Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  172. 

5.  Noting  progression  from  premises  to  inferences. 
*B.  As  adv. :  Away. 

“The  falling  from  of  his  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

IT  From  is  largely  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
prepositions  and  adverbs ;  instances  of  this  kind 
are ;  from  above,  from  afar,  from  amidst,  from 


among,  from  beneath,  from  beyond,  from  behind. 
from  far ,  from  high,  from  hence,  from  thence,  from 
whence  (in  these  last  three  the  from  is  superfluous), 
from  off,  from  out  of,  from  under,  from  where,  front 
without,  from  within. 

From  time  to  time :  At  intervals,  now  and  then. 

The  following  are  now  obsolete : 

From  forth:  Out  of,  from.  , 

“Young  Aretus,  from  for  th  his  bridal  bower. 

Brought  the  full  laver  o’er  their  hands  to  pour.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  557. 

From  out:  Out  from,  forth  from,  from. 

“The  king  with  angry  threatenings  from  out  a  window 
.  .  .  commanded  his  guard  and  the  rest  of  his  soldiers 
to  hasten  their  death.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*from-shapen,  a.  Misshapen. 

*fr5m’-w3,rd,  *fram-ward,  *  from  -  mard, 
♦vrom  mard,  adj.,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S .  framweard 
=  away  from.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Turned  away,  separated. 

B.  As  prep.:  From,  away  from;  the  opposite  of 
toward. 

“ Thiderward  heo  comen  fromward  heore  theoden.” 

Layamon,  iii.  39. 

C.  As  adv. :  Onward,  on. 

“Fro  thens  fromward,  thei  ben  alle  obeyssant  to  him.” 
—Maundeville,  p.  197. 

frond,  s.  [From  Lat.  frons  (genit.  frondis)  =  a 
leafy  branch,  a  green  bough  ;  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  combination  of  leaf  and  stem,  as  in  many 
liverworts  and  algals.  It  is  often  applied,  but 
erroneously,  to  ferns  bearing  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  and  Linnaeus  extended  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  palms — a  use  of  the  word  not  quite  aban¬ 
doned. 

frond,  v.  t.  [Frond,  s.]  To  furnish  with  fronds. 

frond'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Frond,  s.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Furnished  or  provided  with 
fronds. 

“I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

fron-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frondatio.]  A  stripping 
off  of  leaves,  a  pruning. 

“  Lastly  frondation  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  lux¬ 
uriant  branches  and  sprays  of  such  trees,  especially  of 
whose  leaves  are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  kind  of  prun¬ 
ing.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  xxviii. 

fronde,  s.  [Fr.=a  sling.]  The  name  given  to  a 
party  in  France,  who,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  waged  civil  war  with  the  Court  party  headed 
by  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The 
name  was  given  to  the  party  from  the  dread  in 
which  Mazarin  was  held  by  the  malcontents.  They 
were  compared  to  the  street  boys  of  Paris,  who 
were  ready  enough  to  use  their  slings  in  the  absence 
of  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  but  who  made  off 
when  those  officers  appeared. 

*frond'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  frondens,  pr.  par.  of  from 
deo—  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green  \  frons— n  leaf.] 
Covered  with  leaves. 

fron-des’?e,  v.  i.  [Lat .  frondesco,  freq.  of  from 
deo= to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green.]  To  unfold 
leaves,  as  plants ;  to  come  into  leaf. 

fron-des§'-en§e,  s.  [Eng.  frondesc(e) ;  - ence .] 
The  act  of  unfolding  leaves ;  a  coming  into  leaf. 

froA-deur',  s.  [Fr.=(l)  a  partisanof  the  Fronde 
(q.  v.) ;  (2)  a  slinger.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  Fronde. 

2.  A  member  of  the  opposition ;  an  opponent  ot 
the  government. 

fron-dif-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connective 
and  Lat.  fero—  to  bear.] 

Bot.:  Producing  leaves. 

fron-dip  -A-rous,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connective, 
andpario=to  bear,  to  bring  forth.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  leaves  instead  of  fruit. 

*fron-diV-6-rouS,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connective 
and  Lat.  voro= to  eat,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on 
fronds. 

frond’-let,  s.  [Eng.  frond;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  frond. 

frond-ose,  a.  [Eng .frond;  -ose.] 

Botany : 

1.  Covered  with  leaves ;  bearing  a  great  number 
of  leaves. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  Cryptogams,  with  foliaceous 
or  leaf -like  expansions.  ( Figuier .) 

ffrondose-ferns,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  club-mosses  (Lycopodiacece). 


bdil  boy-  pout  jowl*  cat,  fell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -Man  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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frontispiece 


Lat.  frons  (genit.  frondis),  and 


try ;  producing  leaves  and 
(Used  occasionally  in  de- 


tfrond'-ous,  a. 

Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - out 

Boi.  &  Hort.:  Ueaf; 
flowers  on  one  organ.  . 
scribing  abnormally  luxuriant  states  of  roses  and 
anemones.) 

fron§,  s.  [Lat.=the  forehead,  the  brow,  the 
front.] 

Anat.:  That  part  of  the  visage  which  extends 
from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  is  comprised  in 
a  vertical  direction  between  the  roots  of  the  hair 
and  the  superciliary  ridges. 

fr6nt,  *frount,  *frownt,  *frunt,  *frunte,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr  ■  front—  the  forehead,  from  Lat.  frontem  (accus. 
of  frons) ;  Port.  &  ltal.fronte;  Sp  .f rente.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  forehead. 

“  His  face  long  and  brod  also, 

TLsfrount  large  ynough.” 

Life  of  Beket,  1,195. 

*(2)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

“Magnus  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears.” 

Byron:  College  Examination. 

(3)  The  front  or  *side  of  anything  directed  or 
looking  forward  ;  the  forepart. 

“  The  prince  approached  the  door, 
Possessed  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fixed  the  fatal  bough." 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JBneid,  vi.  865. 

(4)  The  foremost  or  most  advanced  part. 

“A  band  of  strong  and  sinewy  bows 
Out  of  the  army  picked;  the  front  of  all  the  field.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

(5)  The  van  of  an  army. 

“  ’Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval !  an  A  front  to  front 
Presented.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  105. 

(61  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a  person 
or  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing. 

“Placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in  front  of  his 
mother.” — Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

(7)  A  room  in  the  front  part  of  a  house. 

“  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire  in 
his  first-tloor  front." — Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxii 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  appearance;  a  show  in  the  face,  especially 
of  boldness 

“Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front;  and  their 
courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*(2)  Impudence;  shamelessness. 

(3)  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  worn  by  ladies. 

(4)  A  dickey  for  a  shirt. 

(5)  The  foremost  part,  the  beginning. 

“Philomel  in  Bummer’s/ronf  doth  sing.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  Two  half-bastions  and  a  curtain. 

2.  Mil. :  The  most  advanced  seat  of  operations. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  situated  in  or  at  the 
front ;  as,  a.  front  rank,  a  front  seat. 

“  She  had  placed  in  her  front  parlor-window  a  placard.” 
— Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

II  For  the  difference  between  front  and  face,  see 
Face. 


2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  with  the  face  or  front  frontal-nerve,  s. 
toward  any  object.  Anat. :  The  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 

"Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain  ophthalmic  nerve  (q.  V.). 

x.  old  Iona'.  w-  ^  M  fnmtal-slnuseB, «.  pi. 

fr&nt  -age  (age  as  IS),  s.  [Eag .front; -age.l  ,„07ai'  tI™.dTferTareeSi!eparatS  by  “a  median 

1.  The  front  part  of  a  building  or  other  structure,  septum,  and  open  below  into  the  anterior  cells  of 

2.  The  extent  of  the  front  of  anything.  the  ethmoid  bone.  They  appear  during  the  first 

fr&nt'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig) ,  s.  [Eng.  frontag{e) ;  - er .]  year,  and  go  on  increasing  in  size  up  to  old  age. 
Law :  One  who  owns  the  opposite  side.  {Jacob.)  frontal- suture,  s. 

,  n  .  ,f„_t  **_„„_*.  ,i  Anat. :  A  suture  between  the  two  portions  of  the 

front  al,  front  ale,  front  all,  frount  el,  frontal  bone.  Lt  occurs  in  children,  and  even  in 


a.  &  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital .frontale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  in  front ;  at  or  on  the  front. 

“A  movement  upon  that  place,  whether  by  frontal  attack 

or  threatening  a  flank,  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the 
ensuing  week.” — London  Standard. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  front. 

(2)  Compar. :  Pertaining  to  the  uppeT  part  of  the 
third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  to  the  vertical 
part  of  the  frontal  bones  in  man.  {Huxley,  &c.) 
(See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As  subst. :  (Lat.  frontale,  from  frons  (genit. 
front  is) = the  forehead. ) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  frontlet;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  fore¬ 
head. 

“The  bout  and  the  barbet  with  frountel  shule  feghe.” 

Political  Songs,  p.  164. 

*2.  A  curtain  of  a  bed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  roof  over  a 
small  door  or  window. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  Prop. :  A  hanging 
of  embroidery  covering 
the  front  of  the  altar, 
and  varied  in  color,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  festival ; 
an  antependium. 

"Item,  thre  pece  of  hin- 
garis  for  the  chapel],  of 
dammes  of  the  hew  of  the 
o  r  e  n  g  e  and  purpure. 

Item,  ane  frontale  of  the  samyne  dammas  frenyeit  with 
silk.” — Inventories  (1539),  p.  51. 

(2)  Less  Prop. :  A  piece  of  metal  or  enamel  work, 
or  of  mosaic,  with  gilding  and  jewelry,  or  of  wood 
painted  or  carved  or  forming  an  arcade  of  images, 
and  serving  the  same  purpose  as  (1). 

3.  Med. :  A  bandage  or  topical  application  to  the 
forehead. 

“The  torpedo,  alive,  stupefies  at  a  distance;  but  after 
death  produceth  no  such  effect:  which  had  they  retained, 
they  might  have  supplied  opium,  and  served  as  frontals 
in  phrensies.”- — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

4.  Mil. :  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier, 
frontal-angle,  s. 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

“When  the  skull  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontal-bone 
with  that  plane,  which  may  be  called  the  frontal-angle, 


Frontal. 


H  To  come  to  the  front :  To  take  a  prominent  posi-  afford  at  least  as  correct  a  means  of  estimating  the 


tion  or  rank. 

front-door,  s.  The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house ; 
the  principal  entrance. 

front- view,  s.  The  appearance  presented  by  any 
object  when  seen  directly  from  the  front,  as  opposed 
to  a  side  or  back  view. 

front,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Feont,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  oppose  or  meet  directly,  or  face  to  face ;  to 
encounter. 

“You  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  opposite  or  in  front  of 
any  place  or  thing. 

“Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  24. 

*3.  To  defy. 

“ Front  him  to  his  face.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II., 

v.  1. 

*4.  To  fortify  or  defend  in  front. 

“  Yonder  walls  that  front  your  town.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

.  *5.  To  meet ;  to  appear  in  the  presence  of. 

6.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  front ■  to  supply  a 
front  to  ;  as,  to  front  a  house  with  marble. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  stand  or  go  foremost. 

“  I  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Heni-y  VIII.,  i.  2. 


degree  of  perfection  of  cranial  development  as  what  is 
commonly  called  the  facial-angle.”— Humphreys:  The 
Human  Skeleton,  p.  245. 

frontal-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  artery.  It  passes  from  the  orbit  of  its  inner 
angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  forehead,  supplies  the 
muscles,  integuments,  and  pericranium,  anastomos¬ 
ing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

frontal-bone,  s. 

Anat.;  A  bone,  double  in  the  fetus,  single  in  the 
adultt  situate  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  face.  It  forms  the  vault  of  the 
orbit,  lodges  the  ethmoid  bone  in  a  notch  in  its 


some  adults  it  is  not  obliterated  by  ossification. 

fron-tate,  fr6n-tat-ed,  a.  [Eng.,  &c .,  front; 
-ate,  -ated.] 

Bot. :  Increasing  in  breadth ;  growing  broader. 

front  -box,  s.  [Eng.  front  and  box  (q.  v.).]  A 
box  in  a  theater  from  which  there  is  a  direct  view 
on  to  the  stage. 

“That  men  may  say,  when  we  the/roraf&ox  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue,  as  in  face.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  17. 

frdnt  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  front; -ed.]  Formed  with  or 
drawn  up  in  a  front. 

“  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  532. 

♦front  -er,  s.  [En g.  front ;  -er.'] 

Eccles.:  A  frontal  (q.  v.). 

fron  -tier,  *fron-ter,  *froun-tor,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 

frontidre,  from  Low  Lat.  fronteria,  frontaria,  from 
frons  (genit.  frontis)= a  forehead,  an  exterior,  a 
front ;  Ital.  frontiera ;  Sp.  frontera ;  Port,  fronteira 
=a  frontier.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts  or  borders 
upon  another ;  the  border  or  the  marches  or  extreme 
limit  of  a  country. 

“  I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence.”  Milton:  P.  Z,.,ii.  996. 

♦2.  An  outwork  in  fortification. 

“  Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  8. 

*3.  The  forehead. 

“Their  bolstered  hair,  which  standeth  crested  round 
their  frontiers,  and  hangeth  over  ohair  faces.” — Stubbes. 

*4.  The  extreme  edge,  limit,  or  border ;  the  most 
remote  part. 

*5.  The  border,  the  edge  of  anything. 

“In  the  frountor  of  the  high  stage.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  16. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontier  or 
border  of  a  country ;  border. 

"And  so  with  readie  minds  and  active  bodies  they 
breake  through  the  frontier  bankes  over  against  them, 
whiles  the  enemies  were  amused  on  the  fires  that  our  men 
made.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  106. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  frontier  and  border, 
see  Boedeb. 

♦fron  -tier,  *fron-tire,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fbontiee,  s .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stand  on  the  frontier;  to  constitute  a  fron¬ 
tier  or  border. 

2.  To  possess  territories  bordering  on  or  forming 
a  frontier  to  another. 

B.  Trans. :  To  place  on  the  frontier ;  to  surround, 
to  hem  in. 

“Yet  now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border,  nor  frontired  with 
enemies,  why  should  such  privileges  be  any  more  con¬ 
tinued?”— Spenser:  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

fron’-tignac,  fron'-tiniac  (tignac,  tiniac  as 
tin-yac),  s.  [Fr.  Frontignan.  (See  def.)]  A 
kind  of  wine  made  at  Frontignan  in  Herault, 
France. 

front’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Feont,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  standing  or  being 


middlepart,  and  is  articulated  besides  with  the  placed  facing  or  opposite  to  an  object;  the  act  of 
sphenoid,  parietal,  and  nasal  bones,  the  ossa  unguis,  placing  a  front  on  ;  as,  the  f  ronting  of  a  house  with 
superior  maxillary,  and  malar  bones.  stone, 

frontal-eminence,  s.  front'-ing-ljf,  adv. .  [Eng.  fronting;  -ly.]  In 

Anat.:  The  part  forming  the  greatest  convexity  position  as  to  front  or  face  some 

of  the  forehead  on  each  side.  It  is  separated  by  ^  wcu  a.r  .  ’.m.a  ^-acm£  position;  opposmgly. 

a  slight  depression  from  below  from  the  superciliary  fron -tiniac  (tiniac  as  tin-yac),  s.  IFbon- 
ridge.  tignac.]  l 

frontal-hammer,  s.  fron'-tis-pie$e.  *fron-tis-pice,  s.  [Fr.  frontis- 

Forg.:  A  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  cam,  acting  Pfce,  from  Low  Lat.  frontispicium=  a  front  view,  a 
upon  a  tongue  immediately  in  front  of  the  hammer-  front; /rows  (genit.  frontis)  =  a  front,  and  specio= to 
head.  see ;  Ital.  frontispizio ;  Sp.  frontispicio .1  That  which 

frontal  inKa  »  isseeninoratthefront;as— 

.  .  b  ’  *!•  The  front  of  a  house,  the  facade 

.  Anat.  :  That  portion  of  the  brain  Which  is  situated  <*  But  the  greatest  difficulty  y  „  , 

inri7°n  t  °1  1  Rolando,  and  above  the  about  the  verie  frontispiece  and  maine  lintle-tree*’’— P* 

horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi.  ch.  xiv.  -tree.  F‘ 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, ' 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

cur,  rfile,  fill;  trf.  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  Pot, 

qu  =  kw. 


frontless 

.2-  An  engraving,  drawing,  or  picture  fronting  the 
title-page  of  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  book. 

“Thou’lt  bear  about  a  quire  of  wicked  paper, 
Defiled  with  sanctified  rhimes, 

And  idols  in  the  frontispiece.” 

Cartwright:  Ordinary,  iii.  5. 

•3.  The  front,  the  open  visible  space. 

"  The  evening  on  the  frontispiece  of  heaven 
His  mantle  spreads  with  many  colors  gay.” 

Glover:  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*4.  The  first  view  or  sight. 

“’Tie  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature’s  book.” 

JDryden:  Britannia  Rediviva,  107. 

6.  The  face.  (Slang.) 

IT  The  corrupt  spelling,  frontispiece ,  is  due  to  at 
erroneous  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  was 
the  English  piece. 

*fr&nt-less,  a.  [English  front;  -less.]  Wanting 
shame  or  modesty ;  full  of  effrontery,  shameless. 

“The  Athenian’s  [Socrates]  modest  irony  was  ot  an¬ 
other  taste,  and  better  suited  to  the  decorum  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  than  the  Syrian’s  [Lucian]  frontless  buffoonery.”— 
Hurd:  On  the  Manner  of  Writing  Dialogue.  (Pref. ) 

*front'-less-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  frontless;  -ly.)  In  a 
shameless,  barefaced  manner;  without  shame  or 
modesty. 

front-let,  s.  [For  frontalet,  a  dimin.  from  frontal 
(q.  v.).l 

1.  A  fi 

forehead.  (Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  3.) 
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frost-fish,  s. 

Ichtlvy. :  A  small  fish,  Morrhua  pruinosa,  common 
on  the  coasts  of  this  country  just  after  frost  sets  in, 
whence  the  English  name.  It  is  called  also  the 
Tom-cod. 

frost-lamp,  s.  An  oil-lamp  placed  beneath  the 
oil- tube  of  an  Argand  lamp  to  keep  the  oil  in  a  flow¬ 
ing  condition  on  cold  nights.  It  is  used  especially 
in  lighthouses. 

,  frost-mist,  s.  A  mist  caused  in  frosty  weather 
tnrough  the  freezing  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

frost-smoke,  s. 

Meteor.:  A  smoke-like  appearance  occurring  at 
times  over  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
gealed  fog. 

frost-weed,  frost- wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Helianthemum  canadense,  a  rock  rose  about 
a  foot  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada.  Late  in  the  autumn  ice 
crystals  rise  from  the  cracked  bark  of  the  root, 
whence  it  is  named.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
aromatic  tonic. 


frothily 


frost '-Ifig,  s.  [Eng. frost;  -ing.) 

Cook. :  _  A  composition  of  powdered  loaf-sugar 
mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  used  to  frost  cakes. 

frost-less,  a.  [Eng.  frost ;  -less.]  Free  from 
frost. 

frost -nail,  s.  [Eng.  frost,  and  nail.)  A  rough¬ 
ing  nail ;  driven  into  a  horse’s  shoe  to  enable  him 
to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen  ground. 


frost-nailed, 

Having  the  nails  roug. 


^English 


frost ,  and  nailed.) 


frost-nipped,  a.  [English  frost ,  and  nipped.) 
Nipped  up  or  blighted  by  the  frost ;  frost-bitten. 


frost,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fkost,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

,  n  u  j  ,  ,,  1.  To  injure  by  frost;  as,  Growing  vegetables  are 

1.  A  frontal,  a  small  band  or  fillet  worn  on  the  frosted 

f\  (Scntt-  vi  9  1  ■'Tm 


*2.  A  face,  an  appearance. 

“Of  shorter  limb,  and  frontlet  more  ornate. 

Such  the  Silurian.”  Dyer:  The  Fleece,  i. 

fron-to,  in  compos.  [Lat.  frons  (genit.  frontis).) 
Pertaining  to  the  forehead, 
fronto-parietal  suture,  s. 

Anat.:  A  suture  which,  connects  the  frontal  and 
the  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the  coronal 
suture. 

fron  -ton,  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch.:  The  decorated  entrance  to  a  building,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cornice  supported  by  consoles  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pediment. 

fr&nt-ro6m,  s.  [Eng. 
front ,  and  room.)  A 
room  in  the  front  of  a 
house. 

fr&nt'-ward,  adv. 

[Eng.  front,  s. ;  -ward.) 

Erectly,  upward. 

“Men define  a  man — 

The  creature  who  looks 
fron  tward  to  the  stars.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora 
Leigh,  vii. 

*fr  6  p  -pi sh,  a.  [A 
modification  of  frappish  (q.  v.).] 
froward. 

*frore,  a.  &  adv.  [Frorne.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frosty,  frozen. 

B.  As  adv. :  Frostily,  sharply,  keenly. 

♦frorne,  a.  [A.  S.froren,  pa.  par.  of  fr£osan—to 
freeze ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gevroren,  pa.  par.  of  vriesen 
=to  freeze;  Ger.  gefroren,  pa.  par.  of  frieren  =  to 
freeze  (q.  v.).]  Frozen,  congealed  with  cold. 


_ _ _  frost  -work,  s.  [English  frost,  and  work.)  The 

It  is  con-  beautiful  patterns  or  figures  formed  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  hoar-frost  on  windows,  plants,  &c. 

frost'-f,  *froost-y,  *frost-ie,  a.  [Eng. frost;  -y.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  freezing;  ex¬ 
cessively  cold;  attended  with  frost;  as,  frosty 
weather,  n  frosty  night. 

“  Or  finally  for  the  great  store  of  waters  engendered  in 
that  frostie  and  cold  climate,  that  the  bankes  are  not  able 
to  holde  them.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  27. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  frost;  under  the  influ 
ence  of  frost ;  frozen ;  as,  The  ground  is  frosty. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Cold;  cool  or  frigid  in  disposition  or  temper; 
without  heat  or  ardor. 


Fronton. 

Peevish,  cross, 


work  is  in  the  frosted  condition  as  it  comes  from 
the  bath,  and  may  be  burnished  inwholo  or  in  part. 
The  frosted  appearance  on  glass  is  given  by 
*fror’-tf,  *froar-y,  a.  [English  fror(e) ;  -y.)  grinding,  or  by  the  Sand-blast  (q.  v.),  making 
Frozen,  frosted,  rigid,  or  stiff  with  cold.  ground-glass,  which  diffuses  the  rays,  and  does  not 

transmit  a  direct  ray  or  clear  image. 


2.  To  cover  with  hoar-frost. 

“Hoary  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned, 

Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  359. 

3.  To  rough  up  the  nails  in  a  horse’s  shoe  to 
enable  him  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen 
ground. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cover  with  any  substance  resembling  frost; 
as,  A  cake  is  frosted  with  powdered  sugar. 

2.  To  make  hoary  or  white ;  to  whiten. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  frostbitten. 

frost  -bite,  v.  t.  [Eng.  frost,  and  bite.) 

1.  To  nip  up  or  affect  with  frost;  to  make  frost¬ 
bitten. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  frosty  atmosphere, 
frost'-blt-ten,  a.  [Eng  .frost,  and  bitten  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Affected  with  or  numbed  by  frost;  nipped 

or  withered  by  the  frost. 

*2.  Fig. :  Nipped,  as  plants  by  the  frost. 

frost-bound,  a.  [Eng.  frost,  and  bound.)  Bound 
or  confined  by  frost. 

frost  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  frost;  -ed.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Covered  with  frost  or  any  substance  resembling 
frost. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  dead  or  lusterless  ap-  1.  An  empty,  senseless,  or  unsubstantial  display 
pearanceof  gold,  silver,  or  glass,  when  polishing  of  eloquence  or  wit;  mere  words  without  sense  or 
the  surface  is  omitted.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble  substance ;  empty  talk. 

the  hoar-frost,  and  hence  the  name.  Frosted  work  “if  the  mind  be  full  and  embittered,  it  will  assuredly 
is  introduced  as  a  foil  or  contrast  to  burnish  work,  have  its  vent,  and,  like  unsettled  liquors,  work  over  into 
in  which  the  metal  receives  the  full  lusterfrom  the  froth  and  foulness.” — South,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  9. 
use  of  an  agate  or  flint  burnisher.  Electroplated 


“Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frosty.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iv. 

2.  Hoary;  white;  as  though  covered  with  hoar 
frost. 

“Where  is  loyalty? 

If  it  be  banished  from  the  frosty  head, 

Where  shall  it  find  a  harbor  in  the  earth?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  L 

♦frote,  *froote,  *frot-en,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  froter; 
Fr.frotter ;  Sp.frotar;  Ital.  frettare=to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub. 

“Who  rubbith  now,  who  froteth  now  his  lippeg?” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,746. 

2.  To  stroke. 

“  Her  hedes  thay  f  awne  and  frote.”— Gawaine,  1,919. 

*frot'-er-er,  s.  [English  frote ;  -erer.)  One  who 
rubs  another. 

froth,  *frothe,  s.  [Icel.  frodha,  fraudh;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  fraade ;  Sw.  fradga.) 

I.  Lit. :  Foam,  spume;  the  bubbles  caused  in 
liquors  by  agitation  or  fermentation. 

“  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea,  as  it  causeth 
some  light  motions  of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.” 
— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

II.  Figuratively  : 


*frosh,  *frosche,  *froske,  *frosse,  s.  [A.  S .frox; 
O.  H.  Ger.  frosc,  frosch;  Icel.  froskr;  Dut.  vorsch. J 
[Frog  (1),  s.]  A  frog. 

frost,  *forst,  *forste,  s.  [A.  S.forst,  from  friosan 
=to  freeze; cogn.  with  Dut.  vorst;  Ger.  frost;  Icel., 
Dan.  &  Sw.  frost.)  [Freeze,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  freezing  or  oecoming  frozen ; 


II.  Bot.:  Having  the  appearance  of  hoar-frost; 
as  the  leaves  of  Rosa  pruinosa.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  as  “dewy,”  except  that  the  glittering  par¬ 
ticles  are  opaque, 
frosted-glass,  s. 

Glass-man. :  A  form  of  glass  made  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  It  has  irregularly  varied  marble-like  pro¬ 
jecting  dislocations  in  the  intervening  fissures. 


the  congelation  of  fluids  by  the  loss  or  abstraction  Suddenly  plunging  hot  glass  into  cold  water  pro¬ 


of  heat. 

2.  That  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  causes 
fluids  to  freeze ;  severe  cold,  or  frosty  weather. 

“The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Frozen  dew.  [Hoar-frost.] 

*11.  Fig. :  Coldness,  chilliness,  or  severity  of  man¬ 
ner  or  feeling. 

TT  (1)  Black-frost:  [Black-frost.] 

(2)  Hoar-frost:  [Hoar-frost.] 

frost-bearer,  s.  [Cryophorus.] 

frost-bite,  s.  A  state  of  numbness  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  especially  of  the  extremities,  caused 
by  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 

frost-blite,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  album. 

frost-blue,  s.  A  coarse  variety  of  smalt. 


duces  crystalline  convex  fractures,  with  a  polished 
exterior:  but  the  concave  intervening  figures  are 
caused,  first  by  chilling,  and  then  reheating  at  the 
furnace,  and  simultaneously  expanding  the  re¬ 
heated  ball  of  glass  by  blowing,  thus  separating  the 
crystals  from  each  other,  and  leaving  open  figures 
between,  which  is  done  preparatory  to  forming 
vases  or  ornaments.  Although  it  appears  covered 
with  fractures,  it  is  perfectly  sonorous, 
frosted-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work,  resembling  in  appear* 
ance  hoar-frost  on  plants, 
frost’-l-l^, adv.  [Eng. frosty;  - ly .] 

1.  Lit. :  With  frost ;  with  excessive  cold. 

*2.  Fig.:  With  coldness,  coolness,  or  frigidity; 
coldly. 

frosf-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frosty ;  -mess.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  frosty :  freezing  com. 


2.  Anything  vain  or  empty ;  light,  unsubstantial 
matter. 

“Drunke  with  frothes  of  pleasure.” 

Stirling:  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Darius. 

froth-worm,  s.  The  same  as  Frog-worm  (q.  v.) 

froth,  *frothe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Froth,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  to  cause  froth  to  appear  on 
the  surface. 

“Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  froth  'em,  froth  ’em.” 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  cover  with  froth ;  as,  A  horse  froths  his  bit. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  emit  or  utter  as  froth ;  to  give  vent 
to  anything  unsubstantial,  vain,  or  empty. 

“He  frets  within,  froths  treason  at  his  mouth.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  L  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  foam;  to  give  out  froth  or  foam;  to 
become  covered  with  froth. 

“And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast.” 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  talk  emptily ;  to  give  vent  to  empty 
words. 

“  Excess  muddies  the  best  wit,  and  makes  it  flutter  ar 
froth  high.” — Grew.  (Johnson.) 

froth '-1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  frothy ;  -ly.) 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  frothing  manner;  with  froth  ^ 
foam;  foamingly. 

2.  Fin. :  In  a  frothy,  trifling,  empty,  or  unsub¬ 
stantial  manner ;  emptily,  vainly. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c„  =  bel,  del 


frothiness 
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fructiparous 


froth  -i-ness,  s.  [’Eng.  frothy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frothy. 

*2.  Fig. :  Emptiness,  unreality,  unsubstantiality. 

“  Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one’s  face  of  the  profane¬ 
ness  and  frothiness  of  his  discourse,  X  should  disoblige 
him  forever.  I  dare  not  do  it.  Dare  not  do  it !” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  9. 

froth'-less,  a.  [Eng.  froth ;  -less.]  Free  from 
or  without  froth. 

froth  -spit,  s.  [Eng.  froth,  and  sjn'f.]  The  same 
as  Cuckoo-spit  (q.  v.). 

froth-stick,  froath-stlck,  s.  [Eng.  froth,  and 
stick.]  A  stick  for  whipping  up  milk,  or  making  up 
a  syllabub. 

“  My  bairn  has  tocher  of  her  awn — 

A  shode-shool  of  a  holinclub, 

Afroathstick,  a  can,  a  creel,  a  knock.” 

Country  Wedding,  in  Watson’s  Coll.,  iii.  47. 

froth  -f,  *froath-y,  a.  [En g.  froth;  -y.] 

1.  Literally: 

L  Of  the  nature  of  froth  ;  consisting  of  froth. 

“  Behold  &  frothy  substance  rise: 

Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies.”  Swift. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  froth  or  foam. 

“  He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high; 

Before  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  JEncid,  xi.  752. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Soft;  not  solid  or  firm. 

“  Their  bodies  are  so  solid  and  hard  as  you  need  not 
fear  that  bathing  should  make  them  frothy.’’ — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

2.  Vain,  empty,  unsubstantial,  trifling. 

“Ifwesuruey  the  stile,  or  subiect  matter  of  all  our 

popular  enterludes  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee  either 
scurrilous,  &c.,  or  at  the  best  but  frothy,  vaine,  and  friu- 
olous.” — Prynne:  3  Histrio-Mastix,  i. 

frothy-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata.  It  is  not  a  genuine  poppy, 
nor  at  all  akin  to  one.  Called  Frothy  from  the  idea 
that  the  froth  of  the  cuckoo-spit  froghopper  is 
more  frequently  seen  upon  it  than  upon  most  other 
plants.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

frough,  a.  [Fkeuch.] 

♦frounpe,  *frounse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr .froncer;  Dut. 
fronssen;  Sp.  fruncir ;  Port .franzio.]  [Flounce.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  wrinkles ;  to  wrinkle  up. 

“Haue  her  min  honde,  I  shall  thee  wedde  : 

And  thus  his  trouth  he  leythto  wedde. 

With  that  she  frounceth  vp  the  browe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

2.  To  curl,  to  frizzlo  or  crisp  the  hair  about  the 
face. 

‘‘To  frounce  and  curie  the  haire,  to  become  effeminate 
In  speech  and  body,  is  the  very  patterne  of  our  youth.” — 
Prynne:  1  Histrio-Mastix,  v.  7. 

3.  To  adorn  or  set  off  with  flounces,  fringes, 
plaits,  &c. 

“  Not  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 

With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  123. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  wrinkles  on  the  brow; 
hence,  to  frown,  to  show  displeasure. 

“  On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  frounced  and  stormed 
in  these  and  such  like  tearmes.” — P.  Holland:  Livius, 

p.  621. 

*froun$e,  *fronce,  s.  [Fkounce,  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wrinkle,  a  plait,  a  fold,  a  flounce. 

‘‘These  words  said  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her  gar¬ 
ment,  yplited  in  a  frounce,  she  dried  mine  eyen  that  weren 
ful  of  the  wawes  of  my  wepings.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hawk. :  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  a  dirty 
white  foam  gathers  about  the  mouth  and  palate. 

“  The  hawke  had  no  lyst 
To  come  to  his  fyst, 

She  loked  as  she  had  the  fronce.” 

Skelton:  Ware  the  Hawke. 

2.  Farr.:  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  a  mass  of 
pimples  appears  on  the  palate;  the  pimples  them¬ 
selves. 

*froun§  -Iflg,  subst.  [English  frounc(e) ;  -ing.] 
Frounces,  plaits,  flounces. 

“With  dressing,  braiding,  frouncing,  flowering. 

All  your  jewels  on  me  pouring.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

frounpe’-less,  a.  [Eng.  frounce;  -less.]  Free 
from  wrinkles. 

frou'-zjf,  frdw'-§jf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful,  per¬ 
haps  from  frow  (1).] 

1.  Musty,  rank,  fetid. 

2.  Dirty,  slovenly. 

3.  Dim,  cloudy,  not  clean. 

frow  (1) ,  s.  [Dut.  vrow ;  Ger./ra«=a  woman,  a 
wife.]  A  dirty,  slovenly  woman ;  a  slattern. 


frow  (2),  froe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
connected  with  from,  a.  (q.  v.)  ] 

Coopering :  A  cleaving  tool  for  riving  staves,  shin¬ 
gles,  or  clapboards  from  the  balk,  billet,  or  juggle. 
It  has  a  sharp  edge,  wedge-shaped  blade,  and  a 
handle  set  in  the  plane  of  the  blade,  but  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  It  is  driven  by  a  mallet. 

Trow,  a.  [Frough.]  Brittle;  easily  broken  or 
cleft. 

fro’-waxd,  *fra-ward,  a.  &  adv.  [The  Northern 

form  of  frontward  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what  is 
asked  or  required ;  perverse ;  peevish ;  refractory  ; 
ungovernable ;  difficult  to  manage ;  morose. 

“  Bussell  had  always  been  froward,  arrogant,  and  muti¬ 
nous.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ch.  xix. 

2.  Unpropitious,  adverse. 

“  To  th’  importunity 

Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forced  to  yeeld.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  81. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Away  from. 

“  At  euen  cam  a  fugelflight  froward  Arabie  to  hem 
rigt.”  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,321. 

fro  -ward-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  froward;  -ly.]  In  a 
froward,  perverse,  morose,  or  petulant  manner. 

“  I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  frowardly  in  the 
way  of  his  heart.” — Isaiah  lvii.  17. 

fro’-wiird-ness,  s.  [Eng.  froward;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  froward  ;  perverse¬ 
ness,  moroseness,  perversity. 

2.  A  perverse,  disobedient,  or  obstinate  act. 

“  How  many  frowardnesses  of  ours  does  he  smother? 
how  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by?  how  many  affronts 
does  he  put  up  at  our  hands  ?  ” — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  2. 

frow’-er,  s.  [Eng.  frow  (2);-er.]  The  same  as 
Frow  (2),s.  (q.  v.) 

“  A  f 'rower  of  iron  for  cleaving  of  lath, 

With  roll  for  a  sawpit,  good  husbandry  hath.” 

Tusser;  Husbandrie,  ch.  xvii.,  st.  8. 

*frow'-ey,  a.  [Frowy  (2),  a.] 

*frow'-lng,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Apparently, 
damp  or  foggy. 

“  Gather  not  roses  in  a  wet  and  frowing  houre.” 

Suokling:  Aglaura,  1,638. 

^  *frbw'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  frow ,  (1)  s. ;  -ish.]  Musty, 
damp,  rank,  fetid. 

“He  that  is  rank  or  frowish  in  savour.  Hircosus.”— 
Withal,  p.  286. 

frown,  *froune,  *frowne,  *frown-yn,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[O.  Fr.  *frogner,  *frongner,  preserved  in  Fr.  se 
refrogner= to  frown;  cf.  Ital.  in/rif7no= wrinkled, 
frowning ;  Sw.  di-dl.fyna— to  make  a  wry  face ;  Norw. 
frOyna.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  displeasure,  annoyance,  or  sternness 
by  the  contraction  of  the  brows  ;  to  assume  a  stern 
guise  or  surly  look  ;  to  scowl. 

“  Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  381. 

2.  To  present  an  unfavorable  appearance ;  to  look 
with  disfavor  or  threateningly ;  to  lower. 

“The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o’er  ocean  blue, 

And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  38. 

B.  Trans.:  To  repress,  repel,  or  rebuke  with  a 
frown  or  a  look  of  displeasure. 

frown,  s.  [Frown,  v.] 

1.  A  look  of  displeasure,  severity,  or  sternness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  contraction  of  the  brows. 

"  Yet  Barbesieux  was  still  at  the  War-office;  and  it  was 
not  pretended  that  he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word 
or  a  frown.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Any  expression  or  manifestation  of  displeasure. 

“  Patiently  endure  that  frown  of  fortune,  and  by  some 

notable  exploit  win  again  her  favor.” — Knolles:  Historie 
of  the  Turks. 

frown'-er,  s.  [En g.  frown;  -er.]  One  who  frowns 
or  scowls ;  one  wno  shows  displeasure  in  his  looks. 

“  That  Pharisaic /roamer  at  the  boy.” 

Byrom:  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 

.  *frown’-ful,  a.  [Eng .  frown ; -ful(l) .]  Frown¬ 
ing;  expressive  of  displeasure,  sternness,  or  sever- 
lty.  ^ 

frown  -Iflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Frown,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  expression  of  displeasure,  se¬ 
verity,  or  sternness  by  a  frown  ;  a  frown. 

frown’-ing-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  frowning ;  -ly.]  In  a 
frowning  manner ;  with  a  frown ;  sternly ;  with  a 
look  of  displeasure. 

.  *frown’-y,  a.  [Eng .  frown;  -y.]  Given  to  frown¬ 
ing;  stern,  severe. 


frow'-f  (1),  *frow-ie,  a.  [Eng.  frow  (1).  s.;-y.] 
Musty,  frowsy. 

*frdw'-j[  (2),  *frow  ey,  a.  \_Frow,  a.  -,  -y.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  wood  which  works  evenly  and  without 
splitting  or  tearing. 

frowst'-jf,  a.  [Frowsy.]  Frowsy,  musty. 

frow  -zy,  a.  [Frouzy.] 

froz'-en,  *froze,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Freeze,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Congealed  with  cold. 

“  Like  reeds  beside  a.  frozen  brook.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  26. 

*2.  Subject  to  frost  or  excessive  cold;  excessively 
cold ;  frosty ;  as,  a  frozen  climate. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Chill,  cold,  or  frigid  in  affection  or  disposition ; 
wanting  in  warmth  of  feeling. 

“  Be  not  ever  frozen,  coy.” — Carew. 

2.  Wanting  in  natural  heat  or  vigor ;  cold,  unfeel¬ 
ing. 

frozen  ocean,  s. 

Geog.:  The  North  and  South  Polar  Seas, 
froz’-en-ness,  s.  [English  frozen;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frozen. 

“  Return  to  that  frozenness  which  is  hardly  dissolved.” 
— Bp.  Gardiner. 

F.  R.  S.  A  contraction  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

*frub’-Ish,  *frub’-blsh,  v.  t.  [Furbish.]  To 
furbish ;  to  rub  up. 

*fruct,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  fruict;  Lat.  fructus=hnit 
(q.  v.).]  To  bear  fruit. 

♦fruct,  s.  [Fruct,  v.]  Increase,  fruit, 
fruct'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  /rwc<(ws)=fruit;  English 
suff.  -ecf.] 

Her.:  Bearing  fruit;  applied  to  a  tree  or  plant 
so  represented  on  an  escutcheon. 

fruc-tes'-penpe,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  = fruit;  Eng. 
suff.  -escence  ] 

Bot. :  The  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is  ripe ; 
the  fruiting  season. 

fruc-tlc'-RTose,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Latin 
fructiculosus .]  Producing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit ; 
loaded  with  fruit. 

Fruc’-tl-dor,  s.  [Fr.=fruit-giver.] 

Calend.:  The  name  given  in  October,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention  to  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Aug.  18,  and 
ended  on  Sept.  16,  and  was  the  third  summer 
month. 

fruc-tlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fructifer,  from  fructus 
=  fruit,  and  fero=to  bear,  to  produce;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ows.]  Bearing  or  producing  fruit. 

fruc-tlf-I-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fructificatio,  fruc - 
tificatus,  pa.  par.  of  fructifico— to  bear  fruit;  Fr, 
fructification .]  [Fructify.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bearing  fruit ;  fecundity; 
fertility. 

“That the  sap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  spring,  to 
ut  the  plant  in  a  capacity  of  fructification,  he  that  hath 
eheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawn  from  a 
birch-tree  hath  slender  reason  to  doubt.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  fertilizing  or  rendering 
productive ;  fertilization. 

“As  may  be  discovered  from  .  .  .  the  prevalent 
fructification  of  plants  thereby.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Bot.:  The  fruit  and  its  parts.  Often  used  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  but  also  of  those  which  are 
phanerogamous,  when  its  meaning  is  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  the  parts  of  the  flower  as  well  as  of 
the  fruit. 

fruc -tl-f led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fructify.] 
fruc  -tl-fy,  *fruc-ti-fie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fructifier, 
from  Lat.  fructifico,  from  fructus— fruit,  and  facio 
=to  make  ;  Sp .  fructificar  ;  Ital .  fructificare.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  fruitful  or  productive;  to 
fertilize ;  to  cause  to  bear  fruit. 

“  The  legal  levies  the  sovereign  raises  are  as  vapours 
which  the  sun  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  sweet  showers 
to  fructify  the  earth.” — Howell:  Vocal  Forest. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  or  be  fruitful  or  produc¬ 
tive  ;  to  bear  fruit. 

“Those  parts  that  do  fructify  in  us.” 

Shakesp. .-  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 
fruc-tlp  -a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit,  i 
connective,  and  Lat.  pario= to  produce.] 

Bot.:  Producing  as  a  monstrosity  several  fruits 
metamorphosed  from  one. 
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fruct  -1st,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  frait,  and  En&. 
stiff,  -ist.)  One  who  classifies  plants  by  their  fruit. 

;!  (Bees:  Cyclop.) 

fructose,  subst.  [Latin  fruct(us)  =  fruit ;  -ose. 
(Chem.)] 

\  Chem. :  Sugar  of  fruit,  an  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
identical  in  composition  and  optical  rotatory  power 
with  the  mixture  of  levo-glucose  anddextro-glucose 
obtained  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  acids, 
fruc'-tu-g-ry,  s.  [Lat.  fructuarius,  from  fructus 
j  =fruit.]  One  who  enjoys  the  produce,  fruit,  or 
profits  of  anything. 

*fruC-tua-tion,  s.  [Lat.fruct(us)  =  fruit ;  Eng., 
i  &c.,  suff.  -ation.)  Produce,  fruit. 

*fruc’-tu-0us,  a.  [Fr.  fructueux,  from  Latin 
I  fructuosus,  from /rucftta= fruit ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fructu- 
oso ;  Ital.  fruttuoso.)  Fruitful,  fertile,  fertilizing. 

*fruc’-tu-0us-ljf,  adv.  [Fug.  fructuous; -ly.)  In 
a  fruitful,  fertile,  or  fertilizing  manner. 

*fruc  -tu-ous-ness,  s.  [En g.  fructuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful,  fertile,  or  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  fruitfulness,  fertility. 

♦fruc'-tiire,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus ,  pa. 
par.  of  fruor=to  enjoy.]  Use,  enjoyment,  fruition. 

frfie  -some,  a.  [English  frow  (1),  s.,  and  some.] 
Coarse-looking,  frowsy. 

“  I  never  was  amang  traitors  that  I  was  certain  of  till 
this  day.  Let  them,  take  that!  bloody  fruesome  beasts.” — 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  103. 

frue  van-ner,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.] 

Min. :  An  endless  moving  apron  on  which  ore  is 
concentrated  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water ;  a 
j  species  of  buddle. 

!  frfi  gal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fruaalis,  from  frux 
(genit. /?-w(/w) =fruit ;  Sp. frugal;  Ital .frugale.) 

1.  Thrifty,  sparing;  not  profuse  or  lavish;  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money,  goods, 
provisions,  &c. 

“Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Characterized  by  frugality  or  economy ;  not 
wasteful. 

“  Yet,  laboring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 

Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found; 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 

And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Oeorgic,  iv.  194. 

*3.  Sparing;  not  lavish.  Followed  by  of. 

‘‘If  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 

Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams, 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Oeorgic,  i.  592. 

frfi-gal  -I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  frugality,  from  Lat.  frugal- 
itas,  from  fruaalis;  Sp.  frugalidad ;  Ital.  frugality. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  1534,  speaks  of  the  word  as 
not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  frugal ;  economy,  thrift ;  a 
judicious  and  careful  management  of  anything 
valuable,  so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  or  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure  or  use ;  good  husbandry  or  house¬ 
wifery. 

“Frugality  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  virtue  as  well 
among  Pagans  as  Christians.”— Goldsmith:  The  Bee. 

*2.  A  frugal  or  sparing  use  of  anything.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  of.) 

“In  this  frugality  of  your  praises,  some  things  I  cannot, 
omit.” — Dryden:  Fables.  (Dedic. ) 

If  For  the  difference  between  frugality  and  econ¬ 
omy,  see  Economy. 

frfi  -gg.l-ljf,  adv.  [English  frugal;  -ly.)  In  a 
frugal,  economical,  or  thrifty  manner ;  thriftily. 

frfi-gg,l-ness,  s.  [English /ritual;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  frugal ;  thrift ;  frugality. 

frfi’-g3,r-dlte,  s.  [German  frugardite.]  Named 
from  Frugard,  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  where 
it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Yesuvianite.  It  is  one  of  two 
varieties  which  have  been  called  Magnesian  Yesu¬ 
vianite.  (Dana.) 

frug  -gln,  *frug-on,  s.  [French  fourgon.]  (See 
extract.) 

“Fourgon.  An  oven-forke  (termed  in  Lincolnshire 
[England]  a  fruggin),  wherewith  fuel  is  both  put  into  an 
oven  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  lire)  in  it.” — Cotgrave. 

frfi-glf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  frugifer= fruit-bear¬ 
ing;  /ru#  (genit.  frugis)=fmit ;  fer(o)  — to  bear, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bearing  fruit. 

“And  God  said.  Behold  I  give  you  every  frugiferous 
herb  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.” — More:  Literal 
Cabbala,  ch.  i.,  p.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  Fertilizing. 

“  But  from  the  bounteous  gods  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  breathe  frugiferous  to  earth.” 

Cooke:  Hesiod,  1,198. 


frfi-glv  -or-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat .frux  (genit. frugis)  = 
fruit,  and  voro= to  swallow  whole,  to  devour.] 

Zo&l. :  A  section  of  the  Mammalian  order  Cheir¬ 
optera  (Bats).  It  contains  only  one  family,  Pter- 
opid®  (Fox-bats)  (q.  v.). 

frfigiv  or-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  frux  (genit ,frugis)  = 
fruit,  and  voro— to  swallow  whole,  to  devour.] 
Ornith.,  &c. :  Fruit-devouring,  living  upon  fruits, 
frfiit,  *fruct,  *frut,  *frute,  *fruyt,  *froyt,  *fryt, 
*fryte,  s.  [Fr.  fruit,  from  Lat.  fructus  =  fruit,  from 
fructus,  pa.  par.  of  fruor= to  enjoy ;  O.  S.,  O.  H. 
Ger.,  &  M.  H.  Ger.  fruht;  O.  Fris.  frucht;  Dut. 
vrucht;  Icel.  fruktr ;  Sw.  frukt;  Dan .frugt;  Sp.  & 
Port,  fruto;  Ital.  frutto ;  Ger.  frucht.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  vegetable  products  yielded  by  the  earth 
to  supply  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals, 
whether  necessary  for  their  sustenance  and  support, 
or  applied  only  to  their  enjoyment,  such  as  corn, 
grass,  cotton,  and  all  cultivated  plants. 

“  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  gather  in  the 
fruits  thereof.” — Exodus  xxiii.  10. 

(2)  The  edible,  succulent  products  of  certain 
plants,  in  which  the  seeds  are  inclosed ;  as,  grapes, 
apples,  oranges,  &c. 

“  See  now  the  rising  fruits  the  gardens  crown, 

Imbibe  the  sun,  and  make  his  light  their  own.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  i. 

3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

4)  The  product  or  offspring  of  animals. 

“  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord:  and  the  fruit 
of  the  womb  is  his  reward.” — Psalm  cxxvii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  product ;  that  which  is  produced  or 
effected. 

“Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” — Proverbs  xxxi.  31. 

(2)  The  result,  consequence,  or  effect  of  anything, 
whether  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

“We  heartily  wish  you  well;  wish  to  see  you  reap  the 
fruit  of  your  virtue.”— Middleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii., 
§  9. 

(3)  Benefit,  profit,  advantage. 

“What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  ?” — Bom.  vi.  21. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  In  a  strict  sense  the  ovary  or  pistil  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity,  but  more  commonly  the  term  is 
extended  to  embrace  also  whatever  is  combined 
with  the  ripe  ovary.  For  instance,  the  pine-apple 
consists  of  a  mass  of  bracts,  calyces,  corollas,  and 
ovaries:  and  the  common  apple  of  a  succulent 
superior  calyx,  corolla,  and  ovary.  Like  the  pistil 
it  may  consist  of  one  or  several  carpels.  In  the 
latter  case  the  carpels  may  have  coalesced,  or  may 
be  separate.  Gsertner,  Mirbel,  and  various  other 
botanists,  have  proposed  classifications  of  fruits. 
The  following  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley : 

Classl.  Fruit  simple,  Apocarpi.  (1)  Utriculus,  (2) 
Achffinium,  (3)  Drupa,  (4)  Folliculus,  (5)  Legumen,  (6) 
Lomentum. 

Class  II.  Fruit  aggregate,  Aggregati.  (1)  Etserio,  (2) 
Syncarpium,  (3)  Cynarrhodum. 

Class  III.  Fruit  compound,  Syncarpi.  (1)  Caryopsis, 
(2)  Carcerulus,  (3)  Samara,  (4)  Amphisarca,  (5)  Pyxidium, 
(6)  Kegma,  (7)  Conceptaculum,  (8)  Siliqua,  (9)  Silicula, 
(10)  Ceratium,  (11)  Capsula,  (12)  Hesperidium,  (13)  Nucu- 
laneum,  (14)  Tryma,  (15)  Cremocarpium,  (16)  Gians,  (17) 
Cypsela,  (18)  Diplotegia,  (19)  Pepo,  (20)  Balausta,  (21) 
Bacca,  (22)  Pomum. 

Class  IV.  Collective  fruits,  Anthocarpi.  (1)  Diclesium, 
(2)  Sphalerocarpium,  (3)  Syconus,  (4)  Strobilus,  (5) 
Sorosis. 

IF  A  Spurious  Fruit  is  any  kind  of  inflorescence 
which  grows  up  with  a  fruit  and  forms  one  body 
with  it,  as  a  pine  cone.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

2.  Hort.,  <&c. :  Of  the  several  fruits  cultivated  or 
sold, in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  almond-tree 
was  brought  to  Europe  from  Barbary  about  A.  D. 
1548,  the  apple  from  Syria  about  1522 ;  the  cherry- 
tree  in  ancient  times  from  Pontus ;  the  gooseberry 
and  the  strawberry  came  from  Flanders. 

fruit-bat,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  hat.) 

Zo6l.:  A  species  of  bat  making  its  diet  on  fruit; 
also  called  fruit-eating  bat. 

fruit-box,  s.  A  small  box  of  certain  dimensions 
in  which  fruit  is  shipped  to  market, 
fruit-crows,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the  Cora- 
cinre,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidae.  They  are  confined 
to  South  America. 

fruit-dryer,  s.  A  rack  or  a  small  house,  with 
kiln,  furnace,  shelves,  and  means  for  ventilation, 
used  for  drying  fruits. 

fruit-eaters,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  family  Ampelidae  (Chatterers), 
fruit-frame,  s. 

Hort. :  A  trellis  or  espalier. 


fruit-gatherer,  s. 

1.  One  who  gathers  fruit. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  picking  fruit 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm. 

fruit-grove,  s.  A  plantation  of  fruit-trees ;  an 
orchard. 

fruit-house,  s.  A  storage-house  for  fruit. 

fruit-knife,  s.  A  knife,  having  a  silver  or  plated 
blade,  used  for  paring  and  cutting  fruit,  as  apples, 
pears,  &c. 

fruit-ladder,  s.  A  light  ladder  to  rest  against 
the  limbs  of  the  tree,  or  stand  by  itself  while  the 
picker  stands  upon  it  to  gather  fruit. 

fruit-loft,  s.  A  room  for  the  storage  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  fruit. 

fruit-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  grapes  for 
must  or  apples  for  cider. 

fruit-picker,  s.  [Feuit-gatheeee.] 
fruit-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Carpophaga,  a  genus  of  Columbid® 
(Pigeons),  which  feed  solely  on  fruit.  The  “pecies 
inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  the  Cel¬ 
ebes,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Their 
plumage  is  very  brilliant ;  green,  yellow,  and  pur¬ 
ple  are  the  prevailing  colors. 

fruit-press,  s.  A  press  for  expressing  the  juice 
of  fruit. 

fruit-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  fruit  is  sold ;  a  fruit¬ 
erer’s  shop. 

fruit-show,  s.  An  exhibition  of  fruit, 
fruit-spur,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort.:  A  little  stunted  branch,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  development  of  which  is  into  fruit  instead  of 
leaves.  [Spue,  Bot.  (2) .] 

fruit-stall,  s.  A  stall  in  a  market  or  street  for 
the  sale  of  fruit, 
fruit-sugar,  s.  [Feuctose.] 
fruit-time,  s.  The  season  when  fruit  is  ripe ;  the 
time  for  gathering  fruit. 

fruit-tree,  s.  A  tree  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit ;  a  tree  whose  principal  value  arises  from 
the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

frfiit,  *frut-en,  *fru-tyn,  v.  i.  [Feuit,  s.]  To 
bear  fruit. 

frfiit'-age  (age  as  ig),  *frut-age,  s.  [Fr .fruit 
age.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Fruit  collectively  ;  fruitery. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  fruit  or  result  of  any  action  or  line 
of  conduct. 

II.  Arch. :  Carved  work  to  resemble  fruit. 

“  There  are  sundry  other  ornaments  likewise  belonging 
to  the  freeze,  such  as  encarpa,  feBtoons,  and  frutages.’’ — 
Evelyn:  Of  Architects  and  Architecture. 

Fruitarian,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  suff.  -arian.) 
Literally  one  whose  food  consists  exclusively  or 
fruits  and  nuts,  those  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  require  neither  cooking  nor  season¬ 
ing  to  become  edible  and  palatable. 

If  The  Natural  Food  Society  of  London,  founded 
in  1890.  is  composed  of  fruitarians  and  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  vegetarians.  Their  distinct  tenet  is  that 
man’s  natural  food  is  composed  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
and  that  all  bread,  cereals,  pulses  and  starchy 
vegetables  are  an  unnatural  and  an  unwholesome 
food.  They  hold  that  the  nitrogen  and  fat  or  oil 
contained  in  the  diet  of  civilization,  and  usually 
supplied  by  the  flesh  of  animals  and  by  milk  and 
eggs,  are  naturally  furnished  by  those  nuts  which 
require  no  cooking ;  but  as  such  nuts  are  not  usually 
easily  obtained  in  good  condition,  and  as  they  are 
not  so  easily  digested  as  fish,  flesh,  milk,  and  eggs, 
by  the  great  majority  of  people  (owing  to  weakened 
powers  of  digestion,  caused  by  wrong  habits  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  by  inheritance)  fruitarians  recommend  a 
diet  based  on  fruit— dates,  figs,  bananas,  oranges, 
raisins,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  cherries,  prunes,  plums,  berries,  &c. 
(preferably  fresh,  but  also  dried  and  restored  to  a 
somewhat  natural  state  by  boiling  water,  or  by 
gentle  stewing) — and  with  enough  flesh  or  animal 
products  to  supply  the  needed  proportion  of  fat  and 
nitrogen.  The  fruitarians  have  a  considerable  lit-’ 
erature,  and  claim  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  results 
of  extended  experiments  for  proof  of  their  conten¬ 
tion  that  bread — with  all  cereals  and  pulses — is  the 
staff  of  death  rather  than  life.  They  contend  that 
all  such  foods,  together  with  all  potatoes  and 
starchy  vegetables,  should  be  banished  from  man’s 
dietary,  and  that  the  fruits  named  above  should  be 
substituted  therefor.  (Dr.  Emmet  Densmore.) 

frfiit -bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  bearer.)  A 
tree  or  plant  which  produces  fruit ;  a  fruitful  plant. 

“Trees,  especially/rm't&earers,  are  often  infected  with 
the  measles.” — Mortimer :  Husbandry . 
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frfiit'-bear-ing,  a.  [Eng.  fruit ,  and  bearing.'] 
Bearing  or  producing  fruit ;  fruitful,  prolific. 

‘‘By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on  an¬ 
other,  as  fruitbearing  trees  on  those  that  bear  not.” — Mor¬ 
timer:  Husbandry. 

-bud,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  bud.'] 

Bot. :  A  bud  which  produces  fruit.  Except  in  the 
case  of  monoecious  and  dioecious  plants,  it  is  the 
same  as  flower-bud.  In  the  case  of  these  plants  it  is 
the  same  as  a  bud  producing  a  female  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  male  flower. 

frfiit -ed,  a.  [Eng.  fruit ;  -ed.]  Bearing  fruit; 
covered  with  fruit. 

frfiit '-en,  v.  t.  [English  fruit;  -en.]  To  make 
fruitful. 

frfiit -er-er,  *fruict-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  fruit ;  -er, 
the  second  -er  being  superfluous ;  Fr .  fruictier.)  One 
who  deals  in  fruit. 

frflit  -er-y,  s.  [Er.  fruiter  ie.) 

1.  Fruit  collectively  considered ;  a  crop  of  fruit. 

2.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 

*fruit-es-ter,  s.  [Eng.  fruit;  fern.  suff.  -ster.] 
The  feminine  of  fruiterer ;  a  female  seller  of  fruit. 

frflit'-ful,  *fruite-full,  a.  [Eng. fruit ;  -ful(l).) 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Producing  fruits  ;  fertile  ;  productive ;  prolific. 

“Nature  multiplies 

Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 

i/Lore  fruitful.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  319. 

2.  Bearing  fruit. 

“Full  of  all  maner  goodes,  welles  dygged  oute,  vyne- 
yardes  oylegardens,  and  many  fruitful  trees.” — Bible 
(1551),  Nehemiah  is.  25. 

3.  Full  of  or  heavy  with  fruit. 

“  We  find  a  tall  and  sickly  6talk, 

But  not  th e  fruitful  ear.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymn,  xvi. 

4.  Prolific ;  bearing  children  ;  not  barren. 

“  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.” — 
Genesis  i.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Productive  of  results,  whether  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  (Followed  by  of  or  in.) 

“We  curse  not  wine;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 

More  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board. 

Of  pain  and  misery.” 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  ii. 

*2.  Liberal,  bounteous,  bountiful. 

“A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  8. 

*3.  Plenteous,  copious. 

“  One  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

U  For  the  difference  between  fruitful  and  fertile, 
see  Fertile. 

frfiit-ful-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  fruitful ;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  fruitful  manner;  so  as  to  be  fruitful  or 
prolific. 

“How  sacred  seeds  of  sea,  and  air,  and  earth, 

And  purer  fire  through  universal  night. 

And  empty  space  did.  fruitfully  unite.” 

Roscommon. 

*2.  Plentifully,  plenteously,  abundantly,  copi¬ 
ously. 

“You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off;  if  you 
will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.” — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

3.  So  as  to  produce  fruit ;  profitably ;  with  ad¬ 
vantage  or  profit. 

“And  these  are  words  which  ...  we  may  fruitfully 
entertain  ourselves  with,  upon  this  sad  occasion  at 
this  time.” — Howe:  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Bates. 

frfiit -ful-ness,  *fruit-ful-nesse,  s.  [ Yng.  fruit¬ 
ful;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fruitful ;  fertility;  fecun¬ 
dity. 

“A  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or 
of  fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen.”  —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prolific  ;  fecundity. 

■‘  The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made, 

She  blessed  the  bed  such  fruitfulness  conveyed.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  x. 

3.  Fertility  or  exuberance  of  genius  or  invention. 

“  Sandrart  adds,  that  it  is  incredible  the  fruitfulness  of 

Holbein’s  invention  and  industry  in  performing  so  much.” 
—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

frfiit'-ing,  q.  [Eng.  fruit ;  - ing .]  Pertaining 
to  or  bearing  fruit. 

frfi-i-tion,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat. /rwcfws,  pa.  par. 
of  fruor=to  enjoy  ;  Sp.  fruicion;  ltal .  fruizione.) 
Use,  enjoyment,  or  possession  of  anything,  especially 


such  as  is  accompanied  with  pleasure  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  the  pleasure  derived  from  possession,  use,  or 
enjoyment. 

“  Because  Thou  hast,  though  throned  in  hig>'ist  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
Godlike  fruition,  quitted  all.” 

Milton:  P.  .  ,,  iii.  307. 

*frfi  -i-tive,  a.  [Lat.  fruitus,  pa.  pay.  ,of  fruor— 
to  enjoy.]  Pertaining  to  use  or  enjoyment ;  possess¬ 
ing,  enjoying. 

“  Contemplation  is  a  fruitive  possession  of  verities, 
which  flowers  the  minde  doth  no  longer  gather  or  collect.” 
— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xxi.,  §  4. 

frfiit-less,  *fruyt-les,  a.  [Eng.  fruit ;  -less.] 

*1.  Literally: 

1.  Not  bearing  fruit;  barren. 

2.  N ot  prolific ;  barren ;  not  bearing  offspring. 
“The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  forty  years, 

could  not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed;  but  it  grew 
up  as  the  trees,  and  was  fruitless.” — Raleigh:  History  of 
the  World. 

II.  Fig.:  Producing  no  results;  vain,  unprofit¬ 
able,  useless,  abortive,  bootless. 

“The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  so  great 
and  obvious  that  all  opposition  proved  fruitless.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  fruitless  and  vain, 
see  "Vain. 

frfiit'-less-l^,  adv.  [En g.  fruitless;  -ly. ]  In  a 
fruitless  manner;  vainly,  without  any  result;  un- 
profitably. 

frfiit'-less-ness,  *fruit-less-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

fruitless;  -ness.) 

*1.  The  quality  of  producing  no  results ;  unpro¬ 
ductiveness. 

“It  is  no  marvill  if  those  that  mocke  at  goodnesse,  be 
plagued  with  continuall  fruitlessnesse." — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.;  Mephibosheth  and  Ziba. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitless  or  un¬ 
profitable  ;  unprofitableness ;  uselessness. 

“  The  fruitlessness  of  their  inquiries  into  the  arcana  of 
the  Godhead.” — Warburton:  A  Commen.  on  Essay  on  Man. 

frfiit-me-ter,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  meter  (q.  v.).] 
A  person  officially  appointed  to  examine  all  fruit 
brought  into  a  market.  (Eng.) 

“In  long-past  days  the  Corporation  fruitmeters  claimed 
a  sample  of  fruit  from  each  package  entering  the  port  of 
London.” — London  Daily  News. 

frfiit’-y,  a.  [Eng.  fruit ;  -y.) 

*1.  Fruitful. 

2.  Resembling  fruit’in  flavor. 

*frume,  *frome,  s.  [A.  S.fruma.)  The  beginning. 
*fru-raent,  s.  [Frumenty.] 
frfi-men-ta'-§e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 
[Lat.  frumentaceus,  from  frumenturn= corn ;  ltal. 
frumentacio ;  Fr.  frumentace.)  Of  the  nature  of, 
resembling,  or  composed  of  wheat  or  other  cereal. 

*frfi-men-tar'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  frumentarius, 
from  frumentum= corn  ;  Sp.  &  ltal.  frumentario .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or  grain. 

frfi-men-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frumentatio,  from 
frumentum = corn.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  gift  or  largess  of  corn  given  to 
the  people  to  quiet  them  when  excited  or  uneasy. 

frfi'-men-ty,  *fru-ment,  *fru-ment-ie,  *fur- 
me-ty,  *fru-me-tar-y,  s.  [0.  Fr.  froumenti,  from 
froument= wheat;  Latin  frumentum— corn ;  Sp. 
frumentada.) 

*1.  Corn. 

“In  Fraunce  and  Spaine,  bruers  steep  their  wheat  or 
frument  in  water,  and  mash  it  for  their  drinke  of  divers 
sorts.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny ,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  dish  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  sea¬ 
soned. 

“The  fifth  book  is  of  pease  porridge;  under  which 
are  included  frumetary,  water  gruel,  &c.” — King:  Art  of 
Cookery,  let.  9. 

*frum’-gild,  s.  [A.  S.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  The  first  payment  made  to  the 
kindred  of  a  person  slain,  toward  the  satisfaction 
for  his  murder. 

frump,  *frumpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*1.  A  sneer,  a  mock,  a  flout,  a  jeer. 

“  [He]  shall  be  able  to  abashe  a  right  worthie  man,  and 
make  him  at  his  wittes  ende,  through  the  sodaine  quick© 
and  vnlooked/rwmpe  giuen.” — Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetorique, 
p.  137. 

2.  A  cross-tempered,  old-fashioned  woman. 

“Besides  that,  sometimes  jealous  frumps 
Will  put  me  into  doleful  dumps.” 

Lord  Lyttleton:  Hymn  to  Eliza. 
*frump,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Frump,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult. 

“  Even  hee,  who  being  now  farre  stept  in  yeeres,  Oaius 
was  wont  to  frump  and  flout  in  most  opprobrious  terms.” 
— P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  149. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  jeers  or  insults ;  to  mock. 

“  Studying  for  scoffeB,  and frumpirg  flouts,  not  for  meet 
pleas  to  help  any  cause.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Mcr cel- 
linos,  p.  386. 

*frump  -er,  s.  [Eng.  frump ;  -er.]  One  who 
mocks  or  jeers ;  a  mocker. 

*frump  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  frump;  -ery.)  Abuse, 
reproach,  sneer. 

“Men’s  mocks,  frumperies,  and  bastinadoes.”— XJrquhart; 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xl. 

frump-ish,  a.  [Eng.  frump ;  -ish.  ] 

1.  Cross-tempered,  cross-grained,  sneering. 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  applied  to  dress. 

frump  -ish-ness,  s.  [Eng. frumpish;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frumpish. 

frum-ple,  *frum-pylle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf. 
Ger.  riimpfen=  to  make  a  wry  mouth ;  Dut .fromme- 
len.)  A  wrinkle. 

frum-ple,  v.  t.  [Frumple,  s.]  To  wrinkle,  to 
crease,  to  crumple. 

*frum-sqhaft,s.  [A.S .frumsceaft,  from  fruma= 
the  beginning,  and  sceaft— a  making.]  A  creation, 
a  beginning. 

*frumthe,  s.  [A.S  .frumth.)  The  beginning, 
frun-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  measure  of 
two  pecks. 

*frunt,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  afronter.)  To  encounter,  to 
meet,  to  strike. 

*frush,  *frusch,  *frusche,  *frussch,  *frussh, 

v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  froisser,  fruisser,  from  Low  Lat. 
frussura=  a  breaking  up  :  frusto—  to  break  up  ;  Lat. 
frustum=&  piece,  a  fragment.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  bruise,  to  crush,  to  batter. 

2.  To  knock  down. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  rush. 

*frush  (1),  *frusche,  *frushe,  *frusshe,  & 

[Frush,  -y.1 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  encounter. 

2.  A  noise,  as  of  two  bodies  coming  into  violent 
collision. 

“  Horrible  uproar  and  frush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.”  Southey. 

3.  Wood  broken  up  ;  splinters;  refuse. 

*frush  (2),  s.  [A.  S./rosc=a  frog;  Ger.  frosch.) 
Farriery : 

1.  The  same  as  Frog.  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  matter  from  the  frog  o( 
a  horse’s  foot ;  also  called  Thrush  (q.  v.). 

frush,  a.  [Frush,  u.] 

1.  Easily  broken,  brittle,  crisp. 

2.  Frank,  forward. 

*frust,  s.  [Lat. frustum.)  A  crumb,  a  fragment, 
frus'-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  frustr( a) — in  vain,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -able.)  That  may  or  can  be  frus¬ 
trated  ;  capable  of  frustration. 

*frus-tran-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  frustra— in  vain.] 
Vain,  useless,  unprofitable. 

frus-trate,  v.  t.  [Frustrate,®.  Fr.  frustrer; 
Sp.  &  Port .frustrar;  ltal.  frustrare.) 

1.  To  make  of  no  avail ;  to  defeat ;  to  thwart ;  to 
disappoint ;  to  balk. 

2.  To  make  null  and  void  ;  to  nullify ;  to  render  of 
no  effect. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  f  rustrate  and  to 
defeat,  see  Depeat. 

frus-trate,  a.  [Latin  frustratus,  pa.  par.  of 
frustro= to  disappoint,  render  vain;  frustra— in 
vain,  from  the  same  root  as  fraus= deceit.] 

1.  V ain  ;  useless ;  of  no  effect ;  ineffectual ;  disap¬ 
pointed. 

“  He  is  drowned 

Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.” 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  iii.  8, 

2.  Null  and  void. 

“Few things  are  so  restrained  to  any  one  end  or  pur¬ 
pose,  that,  the  same  being  extinct,  they  should  forthwith 
utterly  become  frustrate.” — Hooker. 

frus  -trate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frustrate;  -ly.)  In 
vain ;  vainly,  ineffectually. 

frus-tra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  frustratio,  from  frus¬ 
tratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro.)  The  act  of  frustrating, 
thwarting,  or  defeating;  defeat. 

“  The  frustration  of  the  divine  counsels  concerning 
man.” — Bp.  Horne:  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  xxxix. 

frus  -trh-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  frustratif,  from  Lat. 
frustratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro.)  Frustrating,  dis¬ 
appointing,  fallacious. 

frus'-tru-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  frustratorius,  from 
frustrutus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro;  Fr.  frustratoire ; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  ltal.  frustratorio .]  That  makes  null 
and  void ;  nullifying ;  rendering  of  no  effect. 

“  Bartolus  restrains  this  to  a  frustratory  appeal.” — 
Ay  life:  Parergon. 


fate  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine1  go  pot 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw’ 


fucusine 


frustre 

To  frustrate’  V'  *"  ^Fr'  frustrer>  from  Eat.  frustro.} 

frus-tule,  s.  [Lat.  frustulum,  dimin.  of  frustum 
=a  little  piece.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  joints  in  a  Diatom. 

.  *frus'-tu-lent,  a.  [Lat.  frustulum.}  Abounding 
in  little  pieces  or  fragments. 

frus  -tu-lose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  frustulosus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  frustulum=a  small  piece,  a  bit.] 

Bot.:  Composed  of  small  fragments. 

frus  -turn,  ffrust,  s.  [Lat.  frustum  —  a  piece, 
a  bit.] 

Geom. :  A  portion  cut  off  from  any  solid  figure. 
Used  specially  in  the  expression.  Frustum  of  a 
cone,  which  means  any  part  cutoff  from  a  cone,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  vertex. 

frfit  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  /rwt=fruit; 
suff.  -age.)  [Fruitage.] 

1.  Carved  work  resembling  fruit;  a  fruit-piece. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit. 
frfi-tes'-9en<;e,  s.  [Eng.  frutescen(t) ;  -ce.] 

Bot. :  Shrubbiness ;  the  state  of  existing  as  a 
shrub. 

frfi-tes  -gent,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat.  fruti- 
cescens= becoming  bushy,  pr.  par.  of  fruticesco.} 
Bot. :  Shrubby,  as  distinguished  from  herbaceous 
and  arboreal. 

frutescent  celandine,  s. 

Bot. :  Bocconia  frutescens. 

fru  -tex,  s.  [Lat.]  A  woody  stemmed  plant  not 
large  enough  to  be  denominated  a  tree. 

*frfit  -ic-al,  *frfit’-Ic-Stll,  a.  [  Latin  frutex 
{genit.  fruticis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Of  thenature 
of  a  shrub  ;  shrubby. 

frfit’-Ic-ant,  a.  [Lat.  fruticans  (genit.  frutic- 
antis ) ,  pr.  par.  of  fruticor  =  to  become  bushy ; 
frutex— a.  bush.]  Full  of  shoots. 

frfit  ’-I-glst,  s.  [Lat  .frutex  (genit.  frutic  (is))  = 
fruit ;  suff.  -ist.] 

Bot. :  One  who  is  in  favor  of  classifying  plants 
according  to  their  fruit ;  a  fruitist. 

frfit -l-cose,  *frfit'-I-cous,  a.  [Lat.  fruticosus, 
from  frutex  (genit.  fruticis)—  a  shrub.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  shrubs ;  of  the  nature  of  a  shrub ; 
shrubby. 

fruticose  lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  having  the  thallus  more  or  less 
arborescent  in  form. 

frfi-tlC  -ff-lose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fruticulosus,  from 
Lat.  fruticulus=&  small  shrub,  dimin.  of  frutex=  a 
shrub.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  small  shrub, 
fry,  *fri-en,  *frye,  *freye,  v.  t.  A  i.  [Fr .frire; 
Lvov  .frigir,  frire,  from  Lat.  frigo=to  roast;  cogn. 
with  Port,  frigir;  Sp.  freir  =to  roast,  fry;  Gr. 
phrygo=to  parch  ;  Skt.  bhrajj— to  boil,  fry.] 

A.  To  dress  food  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire ;  to  cook  in  a  frying-pan. 

“Take  brede  and  frye  hit  in  grece  thou  schalle.” 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  28. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  dressed  in  a  pan  over  a  fire ;  to  be  cooked 
in  a  frying-pan. 

2.  To  be  roasted  in  any  way. 

“  Thenne  to  frye  in  oure  owne  gres.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,407. 

3.  TO  understand  or  to  be  expert  in  the  cooking  of 
food  by  frying. 

*4.  To  suffer  the  action  of  heat. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  melt  with  heat. 

“Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry. 

And  phmnix-like,  in  that  rich  nest  they  die.” 

Waller:  Of  a  War  with  Spain,  83. 

2.  To  be  agitated,  to  boil,  to  foam. 

“Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fry." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  45. 

3.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach. 

“To  keep  the  oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach,  drink 
mild  beer  after  it.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

4.  To  suffer  torment,  to  burn. 

“My  blandishments  were  fewel  to  that  fire 
Wherein  he  fry' d.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

5.  To  ferment  in  the  mind. 

“  What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry  t” 

Fairfax. 

fit  (1),  s.  [Fry,  V.] 

1.  Lit.:  That  which  is  fried;  a  dish  prepared  for 
table  by  frying. 

“  This  came  from 

The  Indies,  and  eats  five  crowns  a  day  in  fry, 
Ox-livers,  and  browne  paste.” 

Mayne:  City  Match,  iii.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  mental  ferment  or  agitation. 
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fry  (2),  *fri,  *frie,  *frye,  s.  [Icel.  /roe,  frj6= 
spawn,  fry;  Dan.  &  Sw.  frb ;  Goth,  fraivo— seed; 
Fr./rai=spawn,  fry;  O.  Bt.  fray,  fray  e.) 

*1.  Seed,  offspring. 

“  To  the  and  to  thi  fry 
My  blessyng  graunt  I.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  24. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  particularly  of  small  young 
fishes. 

“  Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  400. 

3.  A  swarm  or  crowd  of  young  people ;  young 
people,  in  contempt. 

“  Out  of  Che  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys,  growing  up 
in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  continually  sup¬ 
plied  and  maintained.”— Spenser:  View  of  the  State  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

*4.  A  swarm  or  number  of  any  objects. 

“A  heapeof  hurtes,  a  frie  of  foul  decaies.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  66. 

5.  The  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development. 

IT  Small  fry :  The  less  important  or  insignificant 
members  of  an  association  or  a  community. 
fry(3)iS.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  sieve. 
“He  dresseth  the  dust  from  malt  by  running  it  through 

a  fan  or  fry.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

fry'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fey,  o.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cooking  in  a  frying-pan ; 
the  state  of  being  fried. 

fry'-ing-pan,  s.  [Eng.  frying,  andean.]  A  pan, 
with  a  long  handle,  in  which  food  is  fried. 

II  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire:  From  one 
evil  into  another  still  greater. 

ffi’,  a.  [Full.] 

*fu  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fumage.] 
fu  -ar,  s.  [Feuae.] 

*fub,  *fub§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with /oh  (q.  v.).]  A  fat,  chubby  child. 

*fub,  v.  t.  [Fob,  i\]  To  delude,  to  cheat;  to  put 
off  with  false  excuses. 

fub  -ber-y,  s.  [Eng.  fub,  v. ;  -ery.}  Cheating, 
swindling,  deception. 

fub -by,  a.  [English  fub,  s. ;  -2/.]  Fat,  plump, 
chubby. 

fub’-§y,  a.  [Fubby.]  Short  and  stuffy, 
f  u-ca  -ge-se,  s.pl.  [Lat ,fuc{us);  and  fern.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Thallogens,  alliance  Algales. 
It  consists  of  plants  inhabiting  salt,  or  more  rarely 
fresh,  water.  Frond  of  one  or  many  cells,  often 
divided  into  a  trunk  or  leaf-like  blade.  Propaga¬ 
tion  by  spores,  contained  in  superficial  cells,  con¬ 
sisting  of  bladdery  vesicles.  The  spores,  which  are 
simple,  are  external,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  Conferva?.  The  order  has  no  geo¬ 
graphical  limits.  Some  species  are  eatable ;  these 
and  others  may  also  be  burnt  into  kelp.  Endlicher 
enumerated  eighty-one  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  452.  The  order  is  divided  into  the 
sub-orders "Vaucheriee,  Halysere®,  and  Fuce®  (q.v.). 

fu-cate,  *fu-cat-ed,  a  [Lat.  fucatus,  pa. 
par.  of fuco=to  stain. [  [Fucus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Painted,  stained. 

2.  Disguised;  having  an  appearance  calculated 
to  deceive. 

f  u-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fuc{us),  and  fem.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Fucace®  (q.  v.).  The  frond 
is  polysiphonous,  often  with  bladdery  vesicles, 
seated  in  hollow  conceptacles  formed  of  a  folding 
in  of  the  frond,  pierced  by  a  pore,  and  surrounded 
by  flocks  ;  conceptacles  scattered,  or  collected  upon 
a  receptacle.  The  sub-order  contains  the  tribes  or 
families  Lemanid®,  Fucid®,  and  Cystoseiridw. 

ffich’-se-se, s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuchsia,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Onagrace®,  type  Fuchsia  (q.v.). 
f  fich'-Sl-?L  (more  generally  pron.  as  f  u  -shl-a) ,  s. 
[So  named  from  the  discoverer,  Leonard  Fuchs,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot.  <&'  Hortic. :  A  genus  of  Onagrace®,  tribe 
Fuchse®,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  Calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  four-parted,  with  the  four  petals  set  in  its 
mouth  alternately ;  stamens  exserted ;  style  one 
long,  stigma  capitate.  More  than  fifty  species  are 
known ;  most  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  &c.,  except  two  from  New  Zea¬ 
land.  These  beautiful  plants  are  common  in  gar¬ 
dens,  conservatories,  and  flower-pots  in  windows. 
The  hybrids  generated  by  intercrossing  them  now 
amount  to  some  hundreds.  Though  they  will  grow 
in  any  light  rich  soil,  yet  they  prefer  a  mixture  of 


loam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings  will  root  freely  in 
sand  or  soil.  If  placed  under  a  glass  it  must  occa¬ 
sionally  be  removed  for  a  time  to  give  air  and  pre¬ 
vent  undue  damp. 

If  Australian  Fuchsia ,  Native  Fuchsia : 

Bot.:  The  genus  Correa. 

f  fich-slte,  s.  [Named  after  a  mineralogist, 
Fuchs.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Muscovite.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Chrome-mica,  from  containing  nearly  4  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome.  {Dana.) 
ffich-slne,  s,  [Eng.  fuch{sia) ;  suff.  -ine.} 

Chem.  <&  Comm. :  [Rosanlline.J 
fu-gl-dse,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  fuc{us),  and  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  - idee .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  the  sub-order  Fuce® 
(q.v.).  The  conceptacles  are  not  collected  upon  a 
receptacle.  ( Lindley .) 

fu-glv  -or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fucus  (genit.  fuci)  = 
seaweed  ;  voro=  to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ows.]  Living  on  seaweed,  a  term  applied  to  the 
Sirenia.  The  Dugong  (q.  v.)  feeds  on  seaweed 
growing  on  large  flats  exposed  at  low  water. 

fu'-c6id,  a.  &  s.  [Lat./uc(ws)=seaweed,  and  Gr. 
eidos=iorm,  appearance.] 

I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  a  fucus  or  one  of  the  Fucace®. 

2.  Containing  plants  or  plant-impressions  like 
those  made  by  the  larger  seaweeds.  (See  the  com¬ 
pounds.) 

II.  As  substantive : 

Palceont.,  Geol.,  etc. :  An  obscure  fossil  plant,  like 
a  fucus,  or  the  impression  of  one. 

fucoid-bed,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son  to  a  bed  in  the  cliffs  at  Ludlow.  It  consists  of 
a  greenish-gray  argillaceous  sandstone,  made  up  of 
a  multitude  of  small  wavy,  rounded,  stem-like  forms, 
which  resemble  entangled  seaweeds.  They  are  of 
Upper  Ludlow  age.  {Murchison :  Siluria,  ch.  vi.) 

fucoid  sandstones,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  in  Sweden 
to  sandstones  with  impressions  like  those  of  sea¬ 
weeds.  They  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  strata. 
{Lyell:  Student's  Elements  of  Geol.) 

fu-C(5id -3.I,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fucoid;  -ah] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Fucoid,  a.  (q.  v.) 

fu  -cus,  s.  [Lat=a  seaweed,  a  rock  lichen ;  Gr. 
phykos= seaweed,  seawrack,  tangle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  paint,  a  dye ;  any  false  or 
deceptive  show.  {Lit.  dt  fig.) 

II.  Botany: 

*1.  Formerly :  A  very  comprehensive  genus  of 
Alg®  established  by  Linn®us.  He  included  under 
it  most  of  the  more  solid  seaweeds,  and  enumerated 
fifty-four  species. 

2.  Now:  A  more  restricted  genus,  type  of  the  order 
Fucace®  (q.  v.).  It  includes  those  social  alg® 
which  have  a  flat 
and  compressed 
frond,  sometimes 
with  air  vessels  on 
or  in  the  branches, 
and  r  e  c  e  p  tacles, 
filled  with  mucus, 
traversed  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  jointed  fil- 
aments.  It  con¬ 
tains  various  com¬ 
mon  alg®, such  as 
Fucus  nodosus,  F. 
serratus,  F.  vesicu¬ 
losus,  &c.  These 
are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of 
kelp.  In  the  Scot¬ 
tish  islands,  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  Fucus 

are  fed  in  the  winter 
months  on  F.  vesiculosus,  as  are  pigs  in  Gothland. 
F.  serratus  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Norway. 
F.  vesiculosus  is  sometimes  ten  feet  long.  It  is  used 
in  this  country  in  pharmacy  as  an  active  diuretic, 
and  is  said  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  deposition  of 
adipose  tissue.  F.  giganteus  is  said  to  be  360  feet 
long.  It  is  found  near  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

*fu-cus,  v.  t.  [Fucus,  s.]  To  paint. 
fu’-cus-am-Ide,  s,  [Eng.,  &c.,  fucus,  and  amide.} 
Chem. :  C15H12N2O3.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
jmmonia  on  fucusol.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alco¬ 
hol  in  groups  of  long  needles. 

ffi  -CUS-Ine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fucus;  -ine  {Chem.).} 
Chem.:  C15H12F0O3.  An  organic baseprepared  by 
boiling  fucusamide  with  aqueous  potash  for  twenty 
minutes.  It  forms  a  yellowish  resin  which  melts 
iuto  a  brown  oil ;  this  is  digested  with  nitric  acid, 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -fion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


fucusol 


the  resin  separates  out,  and  the  nitrate  of  fucusine 
crystallizes  out :  this  is  decomposed  by  a  slight  ex¬ 
cess  of  ammonia,  then  the  fucusine  crystallizes  out 
in  small  laminae  united  in  stellate  groups. 

fu'-cus-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fucus;  Lat.  ol{eum)  — 
oil.] 

Chem. :  Fucus  aldehydes,  C5H4O2,  or  CiILO'CO’H. 
Obtained  by  distilling  seaweed,  Fucus  nodosus,  &c., 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  the  dis¬ 
tillate  with  water.  Fucusol  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid 
which  boils  at  172°,  and  rapidly  turns  dark  colored 
on  keeping.  Fucusol  is  converted  by  ammonia  into 
fucusamide. 

fud,  s.  [Welsh  ffwtog=a.  short  tail,  a  scut.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  scut,  or  tail  of  a  hare,  rabbit, 

&c. 

2.  Cloth.:  Woolen  waste;  the  refuse  of  the  new 
wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use.  [Mungo,  Shoddy.] 

fud  -der,  s.  [Fotheb.] 

fud  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  a  form  of  fuzzle  or 
muddle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stupid  with  drink  ;  to  muddle. 

2.  To  spend  in  drink ;  to  lay  out  on  drink. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  drink  till  one  gets  stupid;  to 
drink  to  excess. 

*fud'-dle,  s.  [Fuddle,  v.]  Drink;  liquor  of  an 
intoxicating  character. 

*fuddle-cap,  s.  A  drunkard  or  boon  companion, 
fud-dler,  s.  [Eng.  fuddl{e);  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  to  excess  ;  a  drunkard ;  a  sot. 

fudge,  interj.  &  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  fuche,  feuche,  an 
interjection  of  contempt,  from  Low  Ger.  futsch= 
begone.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  of  contempt :  non¬ 
sense  !  stuff  !  humbug  l 

“At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  (Mr.  Burchell) 
would  cry  out,  Fudge!” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Walcefleld, 

eh.  xi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nonsense,  humbug,  stuff  ;  as,  That  is  all  fudge. 
“  Her  ladyship’s  proposition  was  what  was  called  bosh 
.  .  .  or  fudge  in  plain  Saxon.” — Thackeray :  Rebecca 

and  Rowena,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  willful  exaggeration  ;  a  falsehood. 

“Very  well;  very  genteel  young  man — prepossessing 
appearance — (that’s  a  fudge!) — highly  educated;  usher 
in  a  school — eh?” — Lytton:  Godolphin,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

fudge,  s.  [A  word  occurring  only  in  the  com¬ 
pound.] 

fudge-wheel,  s. 

Shoe-making :  A  tool  to  ornament  the  edge  of  a 

sole. 

fudge,  v.  t.  [Fudge,  interj.'] 

1.  To  make  up,  to  fabricate  as  a  false  story. 

2.  To  interpolate ;  to  foist  in. 

“Thatlast  ‘suppose’  is  fudged  in.” — Foote:  The  Bank¬ 
rupt,  iii.  2. 

Fu-e-gian,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  country  Tierra  del 
Fuego. 

♦fueille-morte,  s.  [Feuillehort.] 
f  u  -el,  *few-el,  *few-ell,  *fu-elle,  *fwaill,  s. 

[O.  F.  *fouaille,  from  Low  Lat.  foallia=tuel,  from 
/ocaie= fuel,  the  right  of  cutting  fuel;  Lat.  focus= 
a  hearth,  a  fireplace;  Norm.  Fr.  foualle ,  fouoyle, 
fuayl.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  materials  with  which  a  tire  is  fed ; 
the  combustible  matter,  such  as  wood,  coal,  peat, 
&c.,  supplied  to  fires. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  feed  or  increase 
flame,  heat,  passion  or  excitement. 

IT  Artificial  fuel:  Agglomerated  peat,  sawdust, 
coaldust,  and  slack,  one  or  more  of  them  in  various 
combinations,  bound  together  by  heavy,  pressure, 
with  cements,  clay,  coai-tar,  or  the  residuum  of 
starch-manufacture. 

fuel-dryer,  s.  A  kiln  for  drying  blocks  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fuel.  The  trays  supporting  the  blocks  of  fuel 
run  upon  rollers  upon  the  angle-iron  bars  secured 
in  the  walls.  The  walls  have  perforations  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  vapors  resulting  from  the  drying 
of  the  blocks. 

fuel-feeder,  s.  A  device  for  feeding  fuel  in 
graduated  quantities  to  a  furnace,  either  for  metal¬ 
lurgical  purposes  or  for  steam-boilers.  [Mechan¬ 
ical  Stoker.] 

fuel-press,  s.  A  machine  for  compressing  coal- 
dust  and  a  cementing  material  into  a  block, 
fu'-el,  v.  t.  [Fuel,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combustible  matter. 

“But  first  the  fuelled  chimney  blazes  wide  !” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  S02. 
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2.  To  store  or  supply  with  fuel  or  firing. 

“Some  are  plainly  oeconomical,  as  that  the  seat  be  well 
watered  and  well  fuelled.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

II.  Fig. :  To  feed ;  to  nourish. 

“  For  more  corruption  needful  is, 

To  fuel  such  a  fever  long.”  Donne. 

fu  -el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  fuel;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  supplies  fuel. 

“  To  retain  fire  nnconsumed,  Sir  H.  Plats  hath  obliged 
the  fueller.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  420. 

fu  -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fuel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  feeding  with  fuel;  fuel, 
firing. 

ffi-er  -6,  s.  [Sp.] 

Spanish  Law : 

1.  A  code,  a  charter,  a  grant  of  privileges. 

2.  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law. 

3.  A  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

4.  A  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal. 

fuff,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.  Cf.  puff.]  A  puff,  a 
whiff. 

“The  ghaist  .  .  .  then  disappeared  like  a  fuff  o’ 

tobacco,  leaving  Kab  in  a  very  pitiful  condition.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

fuff,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fuff,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  puff,  to  whiff,  to  blow. 

“  She  fuff’ t  her  pipe  wi’  sic  a  lunt, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap’rin’.” 

Bums:  Halloween. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  puff,  to  blow. 

fuf  -ff,  a.  [En g.fuff;-y.]  Puffy,  light, 
fu  -ga,  a.  [Lat.=flight.] 

Music :  A  Fugue  (q.  v.) . 

ffi-ga-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fugax  (genit.  fugacis ), 
from  fuga=6ight ;  fugio=to  flee  ;  Fr.  &  It&Lfugace ; 
Sp  .fugaz.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fugitive,  volatile;  lasting  but  for 
a  short  time. 

2.  Bot.  {of  a  leaf,  calyx,  corolla,  &c.) ;  Falling- 
off  early ;  as  the  leaves  of  cactus,  the  calyx  of 
papaver,  poppy,  &c.  It  is  called  also  caducous. 

fu-ga  -cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fugacious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fugacious ;  volatility  ; 
shortness  of  duration  ;  fugacity. 

fU-ga§'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fugaciti,  from  Lat.  fugax 
(genit .fugacis);  Sp.fugacidad;  Ital .fugacith.] 

1.  Volatility,  fugaciousness. 

2.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

*fug  -fi-gy,  s.  [Lat.  fugax  (genit.  /npacis)=  flee¬ 
ing.]  A  putting  to  flight ;  banishment, 
fug  -al,  a.  [Eng.fug{ue) ;  -al.] 

Music :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fugue, 
ffi-ga-to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  In  the  fugue  style;  a  composition  con¬ 
taining  fugal  imitation,  but  which  is  not  in  strict 
fugue  form.  ( Stainer  tfc  Barrett.) 

fugh  (gh  silent),  foil,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic.] 
An  exclamation  of  disgust  or  abhorrence;  faugh. 

fu-ghet-ta,  s.  [Ital.]  A  short  or  small  fugue,  or 
musical  composition  of  the  nature  of  a  fugue. 

*fu-gle,  *fu-ge,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  fugio=to  flee.] 

A.  As  adj. .’.Fugitive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fugitive. 

2.  A  coward ;  one  who  flies  from  the  fight, 
fugie-warrant,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  warrant  granted  to  apprehend  a 
debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that  he  designs  to 
fly,  in  order  to  avoid  payment,  or  that  he  is  in 
meditatione  fugce. 

fu'-gll-e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Anat.  cli  Pathol.:  This  term  has  several  accepta¬ 
tions  :  (1)  the  cerumen  of  the  ear ;  (2)  the  nebulous 
suspension  or  deposition  from  the  urine ;  (3)  an  ab¬ 
scess  near  the  ear ;  (4)  abscess  in  general.  ( Dungli - 
son.) 

fu-gi-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fugitatum,  sup.  of  fugito 
=to  put  to  flight ;  to  flee.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flight;  a  moving  about  from 
place  to  place. 

2.  Scots  _  Law :  The  act  of  a  criminal  absconding 
from  justice.  When  this  takes  place,  the  court  can 
pronounce  sentence  of  fugitation  against  him,  in 
which  case  his  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  to 
the  Crown. 

fug  -I-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fugitif,  from  Lat.  fugi- 
h'rus=fugitive,  from  fugitum.  sup.  of  fugio=to  flee; 
Gr .pheugo;  Sp.  &  Port,  fugitive ;  Ital.  fuggitivo.] 


fulcible 

1 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Apt  to  flee  away ;  volatile ;  easily  wafted  or 
carried  away. 

“  The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves,  of 
many  of  the  more  sturdy  vegetables,  fall  off  for  want 
of  the  supply  'nm  beneath.”—  Woodward:  Natural 
History. 

*2.  Not  to  be  .aid  or  detained;  escaping  easily; 
fleeting ;  not  fixed  or  durable. 

“  But,  ahlthe  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Georgia  iii.  109. 

3.  Fleeing  or  running  from  danger,  pursuit,  or 
duty. 

“  Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side.” 

Gowper:  Task,  ii.  106. 

4.  Wandering,  vagabond. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dyeing:  Not  stable,  permanent,  or  durable; 
opposed  to  fast  or  fixed  colors. 

2.  Literature :  A  term  applied  to  short  and  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  written  in  haste  or  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  intended  to  be  permanent, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  flees  from  danger,  pursuit,  or  duty  ;  a 
deserter. 

“  But  the  fugitives  from  Ramsay’s  were  a  mere  rabble.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  has  fled  from  punishment  and  taken 
refuge  under  another  power. 

“  Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave, 

Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  16. 

3.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

“  What  muse  but  his  can  Nature’s  beauties  hit, 

Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit.”  Harte. 

If  Fugitive  Slave  Law : 

Hist. :  A  law  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1850.  By  its  provisions  a 
slave  escaping  from  his  master  into  another  state 
was  to  be  seized  and  restored  to  his  owner,  and  any 
person  aiding  in  his  flight  was  to  be  deemed  guilty 
of  having  committed  a  penal  offense.  The  most 
noted  case  arising  during  this  exciting  period  of 
our  N  ational  history  was  that  of  Dred  Scott. 

fug -I-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fugitive;  -ly.]  In  a 
fugitive  or  fleeting  manner  ;  like  a  fugitive. 

f  ug'-I-tlve-ness,  s  [Eng.  fugitive ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fugitive ;  volatility/ 
fugacity. 

2.  Instability ;  uncertainty. 

*fug-I-tor,  *fug-i-tour,  s.  [Lat.  fugitor,  from 
fugio=to  flee.]  A  fugitive. 

*fu  -gle,  v.i.  [Cf.  fugleman.]  To  act  as  a  guide 
or  director. 

fu'-gle-man,  flfi'-gel-miin,  s.  [Ger. fliigelman, 
from  fliigel—a  wing.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  file-leader ;  a  soldier  who,  being  expert 
in  drill,  takes  his  position  in  front  of  a  company  as 
an  example  or  guide  to  the  others  in  their  exercises. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  takes  tie  lead  and  sets  the  ex¬ 
ample  for  others  to  follow. 

fugue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  fuga  —  a  flight,  a 
fugue;  Lat.  fuga=a  flight.] 

Music :  A  polyphonic  composition  constructed  on 
one  or  more  short  subjects  or  themes,  which  are 
harmonized  according  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint, 
and  introduced  from  time  to  time  with  various  con¬ 
trapuntal  devices  ;  the  interest  in  these  frequently 
heard  themes  being  sustained  by  diminishing  the 
interval  of  time  at  which  they  follow  each  other, 
and  monotony  being  avoided  by  the  occasional  use 
of  episodes,  or  passages  open  to  free  treatment.  The 
chief  elements  of  a  fugue  are :  (1)  the  subject;  (2) 
the  counter-subject,  or  contrapuntal  harmoniza¬ 
tion  of  the  answer  by  the  part  which  has  finished 
the  enunciation  of  the  subject ;  (3)  the  answer;  (4) 
episodes ;  (5)  the  stretto ;  and  (6)  the  pedal  point. 
{Stainer  <Sk  Barrett.) 

fug'-ulst,  s.  [Eng.  fugu(e) ;  -ist.]  A  musician 
who  composes  or  performs  fugues. 

fu-I-re’-na,  s.  [Named  after  G.  Fuiren,  a  Danish 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  cyperaceous  tribe 
Fuiren  eee  (q.  v.).  About  forty  species  are  known, 
mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

fu-i-re  ’-ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuirena,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  sedges  (Cyperacese) ;  type  Fuirena. 
It  is  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  of  Melanocranid®, 
Hemichlsenidee,  and  Ficinidas  (q.  v.). 

*ful  (1),  a.  [Foul.] 

*ful(2),a.  [Full.] 

*ful  -ql-ble,  s.  [Eat.  fulcio=to  prop  up.]  That 
may  or  can  be  propped  up  or  supported. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
S3,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fulciment 
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full 


-$I-ruent,  s.  [Lat.  fulcimen,  fulcimentum, 
from  fulcio=  to  prop  up.]  A  prop,  a  fulcrum ;  that 
on  which  a  body  rests  and  turns. 

*fulc-nen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fulloc,fulluht= baptism.] 
To  baptize. 

*fulc-nere,  s.  [Fulcnen.]  A  baptizer. 

*fulc-ning,  *fulc-ninge,  s.  [ Ci.A.S.fuluhtninge , 
fulhtmng .]  [Fulcnen.]  A  baptizing,  baptism. 

*ful-cra/-ce-ous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  [English. 
&c.,  fulcr {uni) :  -aceous.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  fulcra ;  related  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fulcra  of  plants. 

ful  _crate,  a.  [Eng.  fulcr(um ) ;  -ate.]  Having 
fulcra  ;  supported  by  fulcra. 

ful-crum,  *f  ul -ere  (ere  as  ker;  pi.  f  ul'-crg,, 
ful-crum§),  s.  [Lat.  fulcrum— a  prop,  from  fulcio 
=to  prop.] 

1  .  Physics  (sing.):  The  fixed  edge  or  point  on 
which  the  bar  of  a  lever  rests.  Its  reaction  is  one 
of  three  forces  acting  on  a  lever,  the  two  others 
being  the  power  and  the  weight  or  resistance. 
[Levee.] 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Additional  organs,  as  stipules, 
scales,  spines,  prickles,  tendrils,  &c. 

fulcrum  forceps,  s.  A  dentist’s  forceps  in  which 
one  beak  is  furnished  with  a  hinged  plate,  with  an 
india-rubber  pad  to  protect  the  gum  from  injury, 
while  the  other  beak  has  the  usual  tooth  or  gouge 
shape. 

*fule,  a.  [Foul.] 
ule,  s.  [Fool.]  (Scotch.) 

fule-body,  s.  A  foolish  person.  (Scotch.) 

f ul-fill',  ful-fil,  *ful-fill-en,  *ful-fille,  *fol- 
full-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fulfyllan—  to  fill.] 

*1.  To  fill  to  the  full ;  to  fill  up  ;  to  fill  completely. 

*2.  To  complete,  to  accomplish,  to  fill  up. 

3.  To  complete ;  to  carry  out  to  the  end. 

4.  To  accomplish,  to  execute,  to  carry  out;  as,  a 
design,  a  desire,  a  promise,  a  prophecy,  a  require¬ 
ment,  an  obligation,  &c. ;  to  effectuate ;  to  complete 
by  performance. 

“He  invited  them,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  prince’s 
orders,  and  settled  their  own  private  affairs,  to  come 
again,  and  see  him.” — Strype:  Memorials;  Henry  VIII. 
(an.  1538). 

5.  To  answer  as  a  purpose  or  design. 


“All  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air,  .  .  . 

Fulfill  the  purpose,  and  appear  designed.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  93. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fulfill, 
to  accomplish,  and  to  realize  :  “  To  fulfill  is  literally 
to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring  about  full  to  the 
wishes  of  a  person ;  to  accomplish  is  to  bring  to 
perfection,  but  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
any  one  ;  to  realize  is  to  make  real,  namely,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  aimed  at.  The  application  of  these 
terms  is  evident  from  their  explications :  the  wishes, 
the  expectations,  the  intentions,  and  promises,  or 
an  individual,  are  appropriately  said  to  bo  fulfilled ; 
national  projects,  or  undertakings,  prophecies,  and 
whateveris  of  general  interest,  are  said  to  be  accom¬ 
plished;  the  fortune,  or  prospects  of  an  individual, 
or  whatever  results  successfully  from  specific  ef¬ 
forts,  is  said  to  be  realized .”  (vrabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  fulfill  and  to 
execute ,  see  Execute  ;  for  that  between  to  fulfill 
and  to  keep,  see  Keep. 

ful-fill'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fulfill :  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  fulfills  or  accomplishes. 

“Jesus  was  the  fulfiller  of  the  law;  and  ...  he  was 
also  the  fulfiller  of  the  prophets.” —  Warburton:  Works,  vol. 
ix.,  ser.  6. 

ful-fill’-lflg,  *ful-fill-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Fulfill.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  filling  to  the  full ;  satiety;  fullness. 

2.  The  act  of  accomplishing,  executing,  or  carry¬ 
ing  to  completion. 

ful-flll-ment,  ful-flT-ment,  s.  [Eng.  fulfill ; 
-menh  ] 

1.  The  act  of  fulfilling;  completion;  perfect  exe¬ 
cution  or  performance. 

“With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all  his  other  promises  in  their  due  time.” — 
Blair,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

2.  Accomplishment;  as,  the  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy. 

fui-gen-qy,  S.  [Latin  fulgens.)  Splendor; 
brightness ;  glitter. 

ful  -gent,  a.  [Eat.  fulgens,  pr.  par.  of  fulgeo= 
to  shine,  to  glitter.]  Shining;  dazzling;  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright. 

ful  -g$nt-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fulgent;  - ly .)  In  a 
fulgent  manner;  with  exceeding  brightness;  daz- 
zlingly. 


*ful  -gid,  a.  [Lat.  fulgi.dus:  from  fulgeo= to 
shine,  to  glitter.]  Shining,  glittering,  dazzling, 
fulgent. 

*f ul-gid'-i-ty,  s.  [Latin  fulgidus .]  Splendor, 
brightness,  glitter.  . 

fful  -gor,  *ful-gour,  s.  [Lat.]  Splendor;  daz¬ 
zling  brightness. 

,*f  ul  -gor-^,,  s.  [Lat.  fulgor,  mostly  poetic  for 
fulgur.  J 

Entom.:  Lantern  fly.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Fulgoridae,  and  the  tribe  Fulgorina  (q.  v.). 
It  has  a  large  head,  much  prolonged  in  front.  Ful¬ 
gor  a  lanternaria  was  said  by  Madame  Merian  to 
shine  with  a  phosphorescent  light.  The  fact  has 
since  been  disputed.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 
Another  species,  F.  Candelaria,  is  from  China. 

f ul-gor'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  fulgo,r(a), 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  Fulgorina  (q.  v.). 
f  ul-gor-T-ng,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fulgor,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera.  They  have  the 
antennae  placed  under  the  eyes,  and  the  ocelli  are 
only  two.  The  tropical  species  are  generally  large, 
those  of  temperate  climates  the  reverse. 

f  uT-gq-rant,  a.  [Lat.  fulgurans,  pr.  par.  of 
fulguro— to  lighten  ;/tii<7«r=lightning.]  Lightning; 
flashing  like  lightning. 

f  ul'-g\i-rate,  v.  i.  [  Lat.  fulguratum,  sup.  of  ful- 
guro=to  lighten.]  To  lighten;  to  flash  like  light¬ 
ning. 

f ul-gq-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fulguratio,  from  ful¬ 
gur  o=  to  lighten.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lightening ;  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

2.  Met  all. :  The  sudden  brightening  of  gold  or 
silver  in  the  crucible  as  the  last  traces  of  dross 
leave  the  surface. 

f ul'-gu-rlte,  s.  [Lat.  fulgur itus= struck  with 
lightning,  pa.  par.  of  fulgurio.) 

Geol.,  Ctc.:  A  vitrified  sand-tube,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  lightning. 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by  Pastor  Her¬ 
mann,  who  observed  one  at  Massel,  in  Silesia,  in 
1711.  Dr.  Hentzen,  in  1805,  met  with  another  in  the 
heath  of  Paderborn ;  he  was  the  earliest  observer 
who  attributed  them  to  lightning.  Many  have 
since  been  found  in  various  countries. 

ful-gR-rous,  a.  [Lat.  /M7gr«r=lightning ;  -ous.] 
Flashing  like  lightning. 

*f ul'-g\l-r ,  s.  [Lat.  fulgur.)  Lightning.  (Cock¬ 
er  am.) 

*fiil  -h&m,  s.  [Fullam.] 

*ful-hed,  *ful-hede,  s.  [Fullhood.] 
f  U  -ll-C<t,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  Coot.] 

Ornith. :  Coot.  A  genus  of  grallatorial  (wading) 
birds,  sub-tribe  Macrodactyli,  family  Eallidte,  sub¬ 
family  Gallinulinee.  Fulica  atra  is  the  Coot  (q.  v.). 
*fu-li-en,  *ful-en,  v.  t.  [Follow.] 
fU-lig  -I-nose,  a.  [Lat.  fuliginosus.)  The  same 
as  Fuliginous  (q.  v.). 

*fq-lIg-l-HOS'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fuliginosiM,  from 
Lat.  fuliginosus=  sooty.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  fuliginous;  sootiness;  that  which  makes 
sooty. 

ftl-llg  -I-nous,  a.  [Lat.  fuliginosus,  from  fuligo 
=soot;  Fr.  fuligineux ;  Sp.  fuliginoso ;  Ital.  fulig- 
ginoso .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  soot;  containing  soot ;  sooty. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  smoke ;  dusk. 

2.  Fig. :  Dark,  dusky,  gloomy. 

II.  Natural  Science :  Of  a  sooty  color ;  dirty  brown, 
approaching  black. 

fU-Hg -I-nous-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  fuliginous;  -ly.) 
Like  soot ;  sootily  ;  with  soot. 

*fU-li  -go,  s.  [Lat.]  Soot,  grime, 
fu-lig -U-lSL,  «•  [Dimin.  from  Lat./wHgfO=soot.] 
Ornith. :  Pochard.  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub¬ 
family  Fuliguliu®.  Fuligula  ferina  is  the  Pochard 
(q.  v.)  or  Dun  Bird. 

flt-lig-tl-ll  -nae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuligul(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith. :  Sea-ducks ;  a  sub-family  of  Anatid®.  The 
base  of  the  bill  is  as  broad  as  high;  there  is  a 
curved  nail  on  the  upper  mandibles ;  the  hind  toe 
of  the  foot  has  a  membranous  lobe.  The  best 
known  genera  are:  Somateria  (Eider  duck),  Oide- 
mia  (Surf  duck),  Fuligula  (Pochard),  and  Clangula 
(Golden  eye). 

*fulk  -er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pawnbroker, 
full,  *fol,  *ful,  *fulle,  *vol,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
ful ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vol;  Icel.  fullr;  Dan.  fuld; 
Sw.  full ;  Goth,  fulls ;  Ger .voll;  O.  H.  Ger .fol;  Gr. 
plercs;  Lat.  plenus;  Skt.  puma.) 


bfixi,  b6y;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Filled  up,  replete;  having  no  space  unfilled  or 
void. 

2.  Well  supplied;  abounding;  having  an  abun¬ 
dance  or  large  quantity  of  anything. 

3.  Abundant  in  quantity  ;  plentiful ;  satisfying. 

“  Water  digesteth  a  full  meal  sooner  than  any  liquor.” 
— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

*4.  Filled  up  ;  supplied ;  not  vacant ;  occupied. 

“  Had  the  throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not 
have  been  regular.” — Blackstone. 

5.  Sated;  filled  to  repletion  ;  satiated. 

“Glutted,  gorged,  and  full.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  Plump ;  filled  out ;  fat. 

“A  gentleman  of  a,  full  body  having  broken  his  skin  by 
a  fall,  the  wound  inflamed.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

7.  Filled  or  crowded  as  regards  the  mind  or  mem¬ 
ory. 

(1)  Absolutely,  as  in  the  following  example : 

“Reading  maketh  a  full  man.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of 

Studies. 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 

“Every  one  is  full  o/the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths  on 
decayed  and  weak  constitutions.” — Locke. 

8.  Complete ;  not  deficient  o^  defective. 

“At  the  end  of  two  full  years  Pharaoh  dreamed.” — Gen¬ 
esis  xli.  1. 

9.  Complete ;  perfect ;  leaving  nothing  to  be  do- 
sired. 

“  That  day  had  seen  the  full  accomplishment 
Of  all  his  travels.”  Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 

10.  Expressive  of  much ;  containing  much  matter; 
copious ;  ample. 

“  Where  my  expressions  are  not  so  full  as  his,  either  our 
language  or  my  art  were  defective.” — Denham:  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy.  (Pref . ) 

11.  Mature;  perfect. 

“Suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were  that  after 
full  age  the  sons  Bhould  expulse  their  fathers  out  of  their 
possessions.” — Bacon. 

*12.  Strong;  not  faint  or  attenuated;  powerful; 
sonorous. 

“  I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a 
heart.” — Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

*13.  Accomplished,  perfect. 

“The  man  commands  like  a  full  soldier.” — Shakesp.: 
Othello,  ii.  1. 

14.  Visible  in  its  full  dimensions. 

“Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  do  not  re. 
member  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn 
with  a  full  face;  they  always  appear  in  profile.” — Addison: 
On  Medals. 

15.  Applied  to  the  moon  when  it  presents  to  the 
spectator  its  whole  disc  illuminated. 

16.  Applied  to  an  intoxicated  person  in  some 
portions  of  this  country.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

Music : 

1.  Sung  or  played  by  all  the  performers,  without 
solos.  [Full-anthem,  Full-scoee,  Full-sebvice.] 

2.  Applied  to  the  organ  when  all  or  most  of  the 
stops  are  out. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Fully;  completely;  without  abatement  or 
diminution. 

“I  am  now  full  resolved.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

2.  Quite;  to  the  same  or  an  equal  degree;  equally. 

“  But  the  hasty  critic,  who  judges  on  a  view,  is  full  as 

liable  to  be  deceived.” — Dryden:  Aurungzebe.  (Pref.) 

3.  Exactly. 

“  Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood, 

An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood.” 

Addison:  On  Italy. 

4.  Directly,  straight;  as,  to  look  one  full  in  the 
face. 

“On  his  ample  forehead  aiming  full, 

The  deadly  stroke  descending  pierced  the  skull.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v.  638. 

*5.  To  satiety. 

“I  have  supped  full  with  horrors.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

6.  Full  is  largely  used,  especially  in  poetry,  before 
adjectives  and  adverbs  to  heighten  or  strengthen 
their  meaning. 

“  With  dagger’s  hilt  on  the  wicket  strong 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  2. 

II.  Music:  With  all  the  voices  or  instruments ;  as 
An  anthem  is  sung  full. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


full-acorned 


fuller’s-teasel 
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C.  At  substantive : 

1.  Complete  measure  or  degree ;  the  utmost  or 
fullest  extent. 

2.  The  highest  state  or  point. 

“The  swan’s  down  feather. 

That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 

Neither  way  inclines.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  state  of  satiety. 

“When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  full.” — Jeremiah  v.  7. 

4.  That  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon  when 
it  presents  to  the  spectator  a  full  or  perfect  orb. 

“  Brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  are  fullest 
in  the  full  of  the  moon.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

IT  (1)  Full  and  by: 

Naut. :  Sailing  close-hauled,  having  all  the  sails 
full,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. 

(2)  Full  brother  or  sister :  The  son  or  daughter  of 
the  same  father  and  mother. 

(3)  Full  cousin:  The  son  or  daughter  of  an  aunt 
or  uncle. 

(4)  Full  cry : 

(a)  Lit. :  In  hunting  a  term  used  to  express  that 
all  the  hounds  have  caught  the  scent  and  give  tongue 
in  chorus. 

“The  headmost  hounds,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 

Eack  in  full-cry,  burst  from  the  coppice,  followed  by  the 
untsman  and  three  or  four  riders.” — Scott:  Bob  Boy, 
ch.  v. 

(b)  Fig. :  Hot  pursuit. 

(5)  Full-run:  The  same  as  full-swing  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Full-swing:  Full  working;  perfect  or  unre¬ 
strained  liberty. 

(7)  In  full:  Without  deduction,  diminution,  or 
abatement. 

_ (8)  Written  in  full:  Written  without  contrac¬ 
tions  ;  written  in  words,  not  figures. 

IT  Full  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  other 
words,  particularly  participles,  with  the  force  of 
fully,  to  the  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

Obvious  compounds  are :  Full-accomplished,  full- 
adjusted,  full-aged,  full-blazing,  full-breasted,  full- 
celled,  full-crammed,  full-extended,  full-eyed, 
full-faced,  full-fed,  full-flowing,  full-foliaged,  full- 
gorged,  full-juiced,  full-limbed,  full-proportioned, 
full-stuffed,  full-swelling,  full-sivollen,  full-tided, 
full-toned,  full-tuned,  full-voiced,  full-welling ,  &c. 

♦full-acorned,  a.  Having  fed  to  the  full  on 
acorns, 
full-age,  s. 

Law:  Twenty-one  years  old  for  males,  from  18 
years  up  for  females  in  various  states. 

full-anthem,  s. 

Music :  An  anthem  in  which  there  is  neither  solo 
nor  verses.  [Anthem.] 
full-armed,  a.  Fully  or  completely  armed, 
full-back,  s.  See  Football. 

full-blooded,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  full  supply  of  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  pure  blood  or  extraction  ;  pure-bred ; 
as,  a  full-blooded  horse. 

full-bloomed,  a.  Like  a  full-bloom  or  perfect 
blossom. 

full-blown,  a. 

1.  Blown  or  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

2.  Expanded  to  the  full  as  a  blossom  ;  mature. 

3.  Arrived  at  maturity ;  perfect. 

♦full-bottom,  s.  A  wig  with  a  large  bottom, 
full-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  large  bottom,  as  a 

wig. 

“  I  was  obliged  to  sit  at  home  in 
my  morning-gown,  having  pawned 
a  new  suit  of  cloaths  and  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  for  a  sum  of  money.” 

—Guardian. 

full-bound,  o. 

Bookbinding:  Covered  with 
leather. 

full-butt,  *full-but,  *ful- 
buyt,  *ful-but,  adv. 

1.  Meeting  or  coming  together 
directly  face  to  face.  (Gener¬ 
ally  conveying  the  idea  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  collision.) 

“  Socrates  met  full-but  with  Xeno¬ 
phon  in  a  narrow  lane.” — Udall: 

Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  29. 

*2.  Directly,  exactly.  Full-bottomed  Wig. 

“It  standeth  fuUbut  agynst  Ca- 
leys.” — Horman.  Vulgaria. 

full-cadence,  s. 

Music:  A  perfect  cadence.  [Cadence.] 

full-center,  o. 

Arch. :  Having  the  form  of  a  full  semicircle. 
Full-center  arch :  A  semicircular  arch  or  vault. 
One  describing  the  full  amount  of  180°. 


Charged  or  loaded  to  the  full ;  *2.  Fat,  corpulent. 

“  Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  aroh,. 

A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  24. 


♦full-charged,  a 

fitly  prepared, 
full-chisel,  adv.  At  full  speed.  {U.  8.  Colloq.) 
full-chord,  s. 

Music:  (1)  A  chord,  some  of  the  essential  notes  of 
which  are  doubled.  (2)  A  chord  for  the  full  power 
of  an  instrument,  orchestra,  or  voices, 
♦full-descending,  a.  Rushing  down  violently. 

“  Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  445. 

full-dress,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Dress  worn  on  occasions  of  cere¬ 
mony. 

B.  As  adj. :  Requiring  full  dress  to  be  worn ;  as,  a 
full-dress  dinner. 

full-drive,  adv.  At  full  speed ;  full-butt, 
full-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  full  of  grain. 
{Used  of  the  cereals.) 
full-fleshed,  a.  Fat,  corpulent, 
full-flowing,  a.  Freely  venting  its  passion, 
full-formed,  a.  Having  full  or  plump  forms, 
full-fortuned,  a.  At  the  height  of  prosperity, 
full -fraught,  a.  Fully  laden  or  stored  with 
accomplishments. 

full-grown,  a.  Having  attained  full  size  or 
age. 

full-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

full-hot,  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost;  very  fiery, 
full-laden,  a.  Fully  loaded;  weighted  to  the 
full. 

full-length,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  or  extending  the  whole 
length;  as,  a. full-length  portrait. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  full-length  portrait, 
full-manned,  a.  Fully  manned  or  furnished 

with  men,  as  a  ship  with  sailors, 
full-mouth,  s.  A  chatterer, 
full-mouth,  adv.  In  full  cry. 
full-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  issuing  from  a  full  mouth. 

“Had  Boreas  blown 

His  full-mouthed  blast,  and  cast  thy  houses  down.” 

Quarles:  Jonah. 

2.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound  ;  spoken 
ore  rotundo. 

“  A  full-mouthed  diapason  swallows  all.” — Crashaw. 

3.  Festive,  joyous. 

“Full-mouthed  Easter  near.” — Quarles:  Emblems,  v.  7. 
full-orbed,  a.  Showing  a  full  or  complete  disc, 
as  a  full  moon. 

“Now  reigns 

Full-orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  42. 

full-out,  adv. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Quite,  altogether. 

“Being  full-out  as  evil,  if  not  worse.” — Andrewes: 
Works,  ii.  351. 

2.  Printing:  Not  indented;  occupying  the  full 
width  of  a  page  or  column. 

full-pitch,  s. 

Cricket :  A  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler  so  far  up 
the  wicket  that  it  falls  inside  the  popping-crease, 
♦full-replete,  a.  Completely  full  or  filled, 
full-sailed,  a.  Absolute,  unlimited ;  as,  full- 
sailed  confidence.  ( Massinger .) 
full-score,  s. 

Music :  A  score  in  which  all  the  parts  for  voices 
and  instruments  are  displayed.  [Scobe.] 
full-service,  s. 

Music : 


full-stop,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  &  Gram.:  A  period;  a  symbol  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  longest  pause  in  reading. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finish,  an  end,  a  complete  stop. 

II.  Music: 

1.  In  lute  playing,  a  full  chord  followed  by  a 
pause. 

2.  A  chord  in  which  all  available  fingers  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  stopping  the  strings. 

♦full-summed,  a.  Complete  in  all  its  parts. 

full-tilt,  adv.  With  the  utmost  speed  or  impetu¬ 
osity. 

full-winged,  a. 

1.  Having  perfect  or  powerful  wings. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager. 

full  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Full,  a.]  [Fell,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fill. 

*2.  To  fulfill. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  full ;  to  come  or  arrive  at 
the  full ;  as,  The  moon  fulls. 

full  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fullian=to  whiten,  to 
purify,  to  baptize,  from  Lat.  fullo= to  cleanse 
clothes,  to  full  cloth;  O.  Fr.  fouller— to  full  cloth; 
fouler =to  trample  on,  to  press ;  Ital .follare.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 

2.  To  thicken  in  a  mill,  as  cloth ;  to  make  thick 
and  compact  by  pressure. 

“  Clooth  that  cometh  fro  the  wevying  is  noght  comly  to 
were, 

Til  it  b e  fulled  under  foot  or  in  fullyng  stobbes.” 

P.  Plowman,  10,527. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  become  fulled  or  felted. 

full-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  full  (2),  v. ; 
-ape.]  Money  paid  for  the  fulling  or  cleansing  of 
cloth.  {Eng.) 

f  ul'-lum,  ful-ham,  s.  [From  Fulham,  a  suburb 
of  London,  England,  which  was  a  notorious  resort 
of  blacklegs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.] 

1.  False  dice :  of  these  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
one,  called  high,  intended  to  throw  the  high  num¬ 
bers  from  five  to  twelve  ;  the  other,  called  low,  to 
throw  from  one  to  four.  {Eng.) 

“For  gourd  and  fullam  holds 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

2.  Any  sham,  fraud,  or  makebelieve.  {Eng.) 

f ul  -ler  (1),  s.  [Fag.  full;  -er.] 

Forging : 

1.  A  tool,  sometimes  known  as  a  creaser,  struck 
by  the  hammer  or  placed  in  the  hardy  hole  of  the 
anvil,  and  employed  to  swage  down  or  spread  the 
iron  by  a  series  of  parallel  indentations.  The  tools 
are  known  respectively  as  the  top  and  bottom 
fuller. 

2.  A  tool  having  grooves,  and  forming  a  die  or 
swage  into  which  iron  is  driven  by  the  hammer  to 
confer  a  shape.  Used  in  forming  the  fullering  of 
horseshoes. 

fuller-hammer,  s. 

Forg.:  The  hammer  used  in  striking  the  fuller. 

ful’-ler  (2),  *ful-lare,  *ful-lere,  s.  [En g.full 
(2),  v.;  -er;  O.  Fr.  fouleur ;  Dut.  voller .]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

“  The  clothiers  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

fuller’ s-earth,  s. 

1.  Min.:  (1)  Smectite  (q.  v.)  ;  it  is  an  argillaceous 


wkVri?^  iQClloru3’  £3S 

W2‘ AnoyCTnwS  mS K^dto  the  fullest  "T^tum 

^full1  souledd  by  th®rubnC.S’  Oolite,  in  some  instances,  lying  in  certain  localities, 

iun-souiea,  a.  Magnanimous,  noble-hearted;  just  below  the  Great  Oolite,  while  in  others  it  is 
ot  a  noble  disposition.  wholly  absent.  Its  characteristic  fossil  is  an  oyster 

♦full- speak,  v.  t.  To  declare  plainly  and  fully;  ( Ostrea  acuminata).  In  all  about  sixty  mollusca 
to  show  openly.  are  found  in  the  Fuller’s  Earth,  fifty  being  Lamel- 


“  His  ey e  full-speaks  w«™0Hhiate  .Bivalves’  ten  Brachiopoda  three  Gas- 

rom  his  couch  at  once  he  breaks.”  teropods,  and  seven  or  eight  Cephalopoda.  {Lyell.) 

fuller’s-herb,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Saponaria  (q.  v.).  It  is  called 
Iso  Soapwort. 

fuller’s-teasel,  s. 


His  ardent  soul,  and  from 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  31. 

.  full- split,  adv.  With  the  greatest  violence  or 
impetuosity.  {Slang.) 

full-spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 


“How  easy ’tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind, 

With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind.’ 


Dry  den:  Astrcea  Bedux,  64 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 

wplf,  work, 


Bot. :  Dipsacus  fullonum,  probably  only  a  variety 
or  D •  sy  Ivestris.  The  flower  heads  are  used  for 
raising  the  nap  on  cloth  which  is  being  fulled. 
[Fulling,  Teasel  .} 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


fuller’s-thistle 


1943 


fulsome 


fuller’ s-thistle,  fuller's-weed,  s. 

Sot.:  Dipsacus fullonum. 

f  ul’-ler,  y.  t.  [Fuller  (1),  s.]  To  form  a  groove 
or  channel  in,  as  by  a  fuller-hammer. 

ful-ler-jf,  s.  [Eng.  full  (2),  v. ;  - ery. ]  A  place 
where  the  process  of  fulling  is  carried  on. 

*ful’-ll-tf,  *ful-la-lie,  *ful-le-ly,  a.  [English 
fully;  - ly .]  Fully. 

full'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Full  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  process  by  which  cloth  made  of  a 
felting  fiber  is  condensed,  strengthened,  and  thick¬ 
ened,  with  a  loss  of  width  and  length.  [Felt.]  In 
felting,  the  fibers— wool,  for  instance— slip  past  each 
other,  and  their  toothed  edges  interlock,  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  process  causes  them  to  be  more 
and  more  intimately  associated.  The  cloth  is  folded 
or  rolled,  and  treated  with  soapy  water.  It  is  then 
beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  by  which  the  serrated 
edges  are  forced  past  each  other  and  the  fibers 
closely  commingled.  Precautions  are  taken  in  some 
cases  to  prevent  adherence  of  the  folds  of  cloth  by 
felting  together.  For  this  purpose  cotton  cloth  is 
sometimes  put  between  the  folds  of  woolen  cloth. 
Fulling  and  felting  are  dependent  upon  the  same 
principle.  Felted  cloth  is  made  by  associating  the 
fibers,  and  is  not  woven.  Woven  clotb  exposed  to 
the  fulling  or  felting  action  is  said  to  be  milled. 
Repetition  of  the  process  constitutes  it  double- 
milled  or  treble-milled,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
milling  thickens  and  solidifies  the  cloth  while  di¬ 
minishing  its  quantity. 

fulling-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth.  The 
modern  fulling-mill  consists  of  an  iron  framework 
supporting  the  shanks  of  heavy  wooden  mallets, 
which  are  raised  by  projecting  cams  on  a  tappet 
wheel.  The  mallets  being  raised  to  their  full  height 
are  released,  and  drop  by  gravity  on  the  cloth, 
which  is  contained  in  an  iron  trough  beneath.  Soap 
is  added  as  a  detergent,  grease  in  any  form  tending 
to  mar  the  felting  action  of  the  fibers.  The  end  of 
the  trough  is  curved,  so  that  the  cloth  is  turned 
round  and  round  by  the  action  of  the  mallets. 

“By  the  large  hammers,  like  those  used  for  paper  and 
fulling-mills,  they  beat  their  hemp.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry, 

full  -mart,  ful-mar  (2),  s.  [Foumart.] 

full-ness,  ful-ness,  *ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  full; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  or  filled. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  abounding  in  any 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad. 

3.  Repletion,  satiety. 


“  He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  4. 

4.  Completeness ;  such  a  state  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

“In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy.” — Psalm  xv i.  11. 

5.  Completion ;  full  extent,  space,  or  duration. 

“  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
His  son.” — Galatians  iv.  4. 


*6.  Plenty,  affluence,  wealth. 

“  To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

7.  Copiousness,  amplitude,  extent. 

“There  wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  of 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought.” — Dryden. 


8.  Strength,  volume,  body,  or  force. 

“  Thence  the  wort  is  strained,  purified ,  and  filtered, 
and  passed  into  a  copper  with  20  per  cent,  of  malt-flour, 
to  impart  fullness  and  flavor.” — London  Standard. 

9.  A  struggling  perturbation  or  swelling. 


“A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of 
Friendship. 


Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fullness  and 
plenitude :  “Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a 
derivative  from  the  Latin  for  fullness,  yet  the  latter 
is  used  either  in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the 
state  of  objects  that  are  full,  or  in  the  improper 
sense  to  express  great  quantity,  which  is  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  fullness;  the  former  only  in  the  higher 
style  and  in  the  improper  sense :  hence  we  say  in 
the  fullness  of  one’s  heart,  in  the  fullness  of  one’s 
joy,  or  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  but  the 
plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of  power.”  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ful'-lon-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Fullon,  a 
brother-in-law  of  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Armstrong.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Onegite  (q.  v.). 


fAr-iy,  *ful-liche,  *ful-like,  adv.  [A.  S.  fid 
lice;  O.  Sax.  fulliho;  O.  H,  Ger.  follicho *  M.  S. 
Ger.  volliche ;  Ger.  vollig.] 

1.  In  a  full  manner ;  so  as  to  leave  o  (5  vacuity. 

2.  Completely ;  without  deficiency  ot  diminution ; 
entirely ;  without  lack  or  defect ;  perfectly. 


r  f hi  *ni$,r _ (1) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf .  fulmar  (2) .] 
[Foumart.]  j  '  J 

Ornith. :  Fulmarus  glacialis,  a  sea-bird  which 
breeds  in  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  attending  whale- 
ships  for  the  sake  of  the  blubber  to  be  obtained 
when  whales  are  being  cut  up. 

ful'-m?,r  (2),  s.  [Foumart.] 

f  ul -m?Lr-us,  s.  [Latinized  from  Eng.,  &c.,  ful¬ 
mar  (1)  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith,.:  Fulmar,  a  genus  of  natatorial  (swim- 
mmg)  birds,  family  Procellaridae,  sub-family  Pro- 
cellannse.  [Fulmar  (1).] 

*f ul  -men,  s.  [Lat.]  A  thunderbolt,  lightning. 

*ful  -min-5int,  a.  [Lat.  fulminans,  pr.  par.  of 
fulmino=to  lighten.]  [Fulminate,  v.]  Thunder¬ 
ing  ;  making  a  noise  like  thunder ;  fulminating. 

ful'-min-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  fulminatus,  pa.  par. 
or  fulmino=to  thunder,  to  lighten  ;  fulmen  (genit. 
/irimmi's)  =  thunder,  lightning,  a  contr.  for  fulgimen, 
from  fulgeo=to  shine;  Fr.  fulminer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fulminar ;  Ital.  fulminare.] 

A.  Intransitive. 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  thunder ;  to  make  a  noise  like  thunder. 
t6l  cannot  fulminate  nor  tonitruate  words 
To  puzzle  intellects.”  T.  Randolph. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise  or  crack  ;  to  ex¬ 
plode  with  a  loud  noise  or  report ;  to  detonate. 

“  Water  and  wind-guns  afford  no  fulminating  report.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  thunder  out  censure,  threats,  or  de¬ 
nunciations  ;  especially  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
censures  sent  out  by  the  Pope. 

“If  the  Pope  had  not  run  into  the  proposition  he  would 
havefulmi nated  upon  this  occasion.” — Burnet.  Hist.  Refor¬ 
mation  (an.  1531). 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  explode. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  threats,  denuncia¬ 
tions,  or  censure ;  to  thunder  out. 

“An  excommunication  is  not  greatly  regarded  here 
in  England,  as  now  fulminated;  so  this  constitution  is 
out  of  use  among  us  in  a  great  measure.” — Ayliffe:  Parer- 
gon. 

*2.  To  denounce  violently. 

“Those  branches  of  baleful  prerogative,  which  they 
had  so  often  fulminated.” — Warburton:  Works,  vol.  x., 
ser.  19. 

fill -mm-ate,  s.  [Fulminate,  u.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  Fulminic  acid  (q.  v.). 

Fulminate  of  mercury :  Mercuric  fulminate,  ful¬ 
minating  mercury.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid ;  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  when 
cold.  The  mixture  is  then  gently  heated  on  a 
water-bath.  Red  vapors  are  given  off  of  nitrogen 
oxides  and  CO?,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether,  aldehyde,  and  other  products.  When  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
salt  separates  out;  it  is  purified  by  recrystalliza¬ 
tion  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  white  needles, 
which,  when  heated  to  186°,  explode,  also  by  fric¬ 
tion  or  percussion  when  dry.  It  is  used  for  charg¬ 
ing  percussion  caps ;  one  kilogram  of  mercury  will 
make  fulminate  sufficient  for  40,000  caps.  Fulmin¬ 
ates  have  been  regarded  as  methyl  cyanide  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
NO2,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  mercury  or 
silver.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  mercuric  fulmin¬ 
ate  under  water  forms  chloropicrin,  CCl3(N02), 
mercuric  chloride  HgCL,  and  cyanogen  chloride 
CnCl.  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  mercuric  ful¬ 
minate,  yielding  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
mercuric  nitrate.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  mercuric  chloride  and  mercurous  oxalate. 
When  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  ful- 
minurate. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  heating  nitrate 
of  silver  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  till  the 
liquid  boils  up.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  prepare. 
It  crystallizes  in  small,  white,  opaque  needles;  it  is 
very  poisonous,  and  explodes  by  friction  or  percus¬ 
sion,  or  when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  am¬ 
monia,  and  deposits  the  fulminate  unaltered.  When 
silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  water  and  metal¬ 
lic  copper  or  zinc,  the  silver  is  replaced  and  copper 
fulminate  or  zinc  fulminate  is  obtained.  When 
fulminate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  a 
stream  of  H2S  gas  is  passed  through  the  solution, 
the  copper  “is  completely  precipitated,  and  the 
filtered  solution  contains  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
and  urea. 

Fulminate  of  gold  was  discovered  by  a  monk  m 
ihe  fifteenth  century.  This  substance,  which  ex¬ 
plodes  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  local  force 
than  gunpowder,  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 


ful'-min-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [Fulmbatb, 

v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Thundering;  explosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Thundering  out  censures,  threats,  or 
denunciations. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  exploding ;  explosion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  thundering  or  hurling  out  censures, 
threats,  or  denunciations. 

fulminating-pane,  s. 

Elect. :  A  simple  form  of  condenser,  consisting  of 
a  glass  plate  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  with  a  piece 
of  tinfoil  on  each  side  of  the  glass,  with  which, 
however,  they  are  not  quite  in  contact.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  glass  is  generally  covered  with  an  insu¬ 
lating  layer  of  shellac  varnish.  One  of  the  sheets 
of  tinfoil  is  connected  with  a  ring  on  the  frame  by  a 
strip  of  tinfoil,  while  a  chain  from  it  unites  it  with 
the  ground.  To  charge  it,  its  insulated  side  is  con¬ 
nected  with  an  electrical  machine.  If  then  the 
knob  of  the  discharger  is  pressed  against  the  lower 
surface  of  the  frame  while  the  other  knob  is  brought 
near  the  upper  coating,  an  electric  spark  will  be 
emitted. 

ful-mln-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat .fulminatio,  from  ful¬ 
minatus,  pa.  par.  of  fulmino;  Fr.  fulminatio n;  Sp. 
fulminacion ;  Ital.  fulminazione.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  act  of  thundering,  fulminating,  or 
detonating ;  explosion. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  thundering  or  hurling  out  censures, 
threats,  or  denunciations. 

2.  A  violent  censure,  threat,  or  denunciation. 

f  ul  -min-a  tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  fulminatoire ;  from 
Lat.  fulminatus,  pa.  par.  of  fulmino .]  Sending 
forth  thunders  or  fulminations  ;  thundering. 

ful  -mlne,  v. t. &i.  [Fr.  fulminer ;  fromLat./i^ 

mino.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  as  lightning. 

“As  it  had  been  a  flake 

Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven  fulmined.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  fulminate ;  to  utter  threateningly  or  vio¬ 
lently.  (Followed  by  out.) 

“  Warming  with  her  theme 
She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  117. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  thunder,  to  fulminate;  to  speak 
with  resistless  power  or  energy. 

“  Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  267. 

fiil-mln  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fulmineus;  from  ful¬ 
men  (genit.  /Mbmms):=  thunder,  lightning.]  '  Of  or 
pertaining  to  thunder ;  of  the  nature  of  thunder. 

f  ul-mln  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  fulminique.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  capable  of  detona¬ 
tion. 

fulminic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C(N02)H2’CN.  Fulminic  acid  ha3  not 
been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  Its  salts,  of  which 
the  chief  are  those  of  silver  and  mercury,  are  called 
fulminates. 

f ul-mm-iir  -ate s ,  s.  pi.  [English  fulminur(ic) ; 
- ate  ( Chem.).~\ 

Chem. :  Salts  of  fulminuric  acid.  They  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  fulminate  of  mercury  with  alka¬ 
line  chlorides.  The  other  fulminates  are  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  When  a  solution  of  ful¬ 
minuric  acid  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt  in  excess  of  ammonium,  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  purple  crystals  of  cuprammonium  fulrnin- 
urato,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

ful-mln-iir  '-Ic,  a.  [English  fulmin(ic) ;  -urie 
(Chem.).] 

fulminuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H3N3O3  Isocyanuric  acid.  It  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with  H2S  gas  or  the 
silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  a  crys> 
talline  mass  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
When  boiled  with  strong  mineral  acids  it  is  decom¬ 
posed,  ammonia  being  formed  and  C02  liberated. 
Fulminuric  acid,  heated  to  145°,  explodes.  It  is 
monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  fulminurates. 
By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids,  fulminuric  acid  is  converted  into 
trinitro-acetonitril  C(NC>2)3‘CN. 

ful-some  (1),  *ful-som,  *ful-sum,  adj.  [Eng. 
ful(l):  suff.  -some.] 

*1.  Rich,  fertile,  productive. 

“  The  seven,  fulsum  yeres  faren.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,153. 


bdil  bdy°  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -Uan  =  shsm.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  *tion5  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  ;sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 


fulsome 
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*2.  Filled  ont ;  not  lank  and  lean,  or  shriveled. 
“His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse 
Grew  fulsome,  lair,  and  fresh.” 

Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vii. 
*3,  Causing  a  surfeit ;  cloying. 

“  Honey  [that  of  sound  doctrine]  which  never  fulsome 
is,  yet  fills 
The  widest  souls.” 

Beaumont,  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary,  p.  85. 
*4.  Lustful,  wanton. 

“  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

B.  Offensive  from  excess  of  praise. 

“  She  accordingly  magnified  in  fulsome  phrase  that  pre¬ 
rogative  which  was  constantly  employed  to  defend  and  to 
aggrandize  her.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

6.  Disgusting,  nauseous,  offensive. 

“  Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  455. 
*7.  Rank  ;  offensive  to  the  smell. 

“  Of  rank  and  fulsome  smell.” — Bacon. 

*8.  Tending  to  obscenity. 

"A  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  emperor, 
is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met  with  in  our 
poet.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

ful -some  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  fill  =  foul ;  suff.  -some.] 
Disgusting,  foul,  gross. 

ful’-s&me-hopd,  *ful-sum-hed,  s.  [Eng.  ful¬ 
some  (1)  ;  -hood.J  The  quality  of  being  fulsome ; 
fertility,  richness. 

ful-s6me-l^,  *ful-sum-li,  adv.  [Eng .fulsome 
(1) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Plentifully,  freely ;  in  plenty. 

“  Thann  were  spacli  spices  spended  al  aboute, 
Fulsumli  at  the  ful  to  eche  freke  ther  wine.” 

William  of  Palerne,  4,324. 

2.  Rankly,  offensively. 

“Fulsomely  and  loathsomely  smelling.”— Newton:  Her- 
hall.  to  the  Bible  (1587). 

3.  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate  ;  nauseously,  rankly. 
“Fulsomely  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  most 

modest  among  all  poets.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

ful'-some-ness,  *ful-som-nes  *ful-som~nesse, 

*.  [Eng.  fulsome  (1) ;  -ness.] 

*1.  Richness,  plenty. 

“Bochous  schewed  ther  his  fulsomnes 
Off  holsome  wynes  to  every  maner  wighte.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  14. 

2.  Nauseousness;  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

“  Putting  a  surfeit  and  fulsomeness  into  all  which  she 
enjoys.” — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  32. 

*3.  Rankness  of  smell. 

*4.  Obscenity. 

“No  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsomeness  omitted.” — 
Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

Tul-som-ic,  *ful-som-ick,  a.  [Eng .fulsome  (2) ; 
•ic,  -icfc.]  Fulsome,  disgusting. 

♦fulthe  (1) ,  s.  [Filth.] 

*fulthe  (2),  s.  [Eng.  full;  suff.  -th-2  Fullness, 
completeness,  completion . 

*fult-liede,  a.  [Filthhed.] 

*ful-tum,  s.  [A.  S.]  Help,  aid,  support. 

*f  ul’-vld,  a.  [Lat.  fulvidus= yellow.)  Yellow, 
tawny,  fulvous. 

f  ul’-VOus,  a.  [Lat./ulhM.s=yellow.] 

Bot.,  &c. :  Tawny-yellow,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  gray  and  brown  ;  fox-colored. 

ffil'-wa,  s.  rNepaulese,  phulwara=the  name  of 
the  tree  (see  def.).]  A  solid  buttery  oil  obtained 
from  Bassia  butyracea.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

fum,  v.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  thrum  or  play 
on  a  fiddle. 

fum,  fung,  s.  [Chinese.] 

Mythol. :  The  Chinese  Phoenix. 
fU-ma'-cious,  a.  [Lat./wmws=a smoke.]  Smoky; 
addicted  to  tobacco  or  smoking. 

fU-ma'-do,  s.  [Sp.,pa.  par.  of/wmar=to  smoke; 
Lat.  fumof]  A  smoked  fish. 

fum  -age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.  [Lat.  fumus— smoke.] 
An  old  tax  on  every  English  fire-place;  hearth- 
money.  (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7.) 
fum  -g,r-ate§,  s.  [Eng.  fumar(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  Salts  of  fumaric  acid.  Most  of  the  fum- 
arates  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  silver  salt  is  insol¬ 
uble  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohols.  Fumarate  of 
ammonium  or  sodium  gives  a  pale  brown-red  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
ammonium  fumarate. 

fU-mar'-I-$,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  fumaria.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  believes  the  etymology  doubtful.  Gener¬ 
ally  said  to  be  from  Lat.  /Mmw=smoke,  referring 
to  the  smell  of  the  plant.  More  probably  because 
it  was  believed  to  be  the  “smoke  of  the  earth.”] 
[Fumitory.] 


Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Fumariacese  fum  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  fommelen;  cogn.  with 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  is  roundish,  one-seeded,  the  seed  Sw.  famle=to  grope;  Dan .famle;  Icel .fdlmaf] 
not  crested.  [Fumitory.]  a.  Intransitive : 

fU-mar-I-a  -$e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumaria  1.  To  grope  about  awkwardly. 

(q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acece.]  “They  asked  him  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might 

Bot.:  Fumeworts.  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo-  go  in  and  show  it  to  the  King  ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his  bosom 
gens ;  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of  herbs  for  ,one>  and  found  none.”  Bunyan:  Pilgrim  s  Progress, 
with  brittle  stems  and  a  watery  juice ;  leaves  usu-  pt- 1- 
ally  alternate,  multifid,  often  with  tendrils ;  sepals 
two,  deciduous ;  petals  four,  cruciate,  very  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  stamens  four,  distinct,  hypogynous,  or  six,  in 
two  parcels ;  ovary  free,  one-celled,  style  filiform ; 
fruit  either  an  indehiscent  one  or  two-seeded  nut 
or  a  succulent  indehiscent  polyspermous  pod. 

They  are  a  little  bitter,  and  act  as  diaphoretics  and 
aperients.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 

Hypecoeae  and  Fumarieae  (q.  v.).  About  100  species 
are  known.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and 
from  South  Africa. 


fU-mar-I-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumari(a) ; 

Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fumariacese,  containing  the 
genera  with  the  stamens  distinct  in  place  of  diadel- 
phous. 

fum  -a-role,  *fo-mer-ill,  *fo-mer-al,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  fumerale;  Lat.  fumariolum ;  Ital.  fumarolo,  confuse, 
from /wmo= Lat.  fumus—  smoke.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  louver  or  ventilator  in  a  roof  to 
let  out  smoke,  &c. 

2.  Geol. :  A  bole  in  a  volcanic  or  other  region 
whence  smoke  issues 

fU-mar  -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumar(ia) ;  -ic.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  derived  from  Fumitory  (q.  v.). 
fumaric  acid,  s. 

C— CO-OH. 

Chem. :  C4H4O4,  or  II  A  dibasic  diatomic 

C-CO-OH. 

acid,  which  occurs  in  Fumitory  ( Fumaria  offici¬ 
nalis),  in  Iceland  Moss,  and  in  species  of  Boletus.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  malic 
acid,  when  maleic  acid  distills  over,  leaving  fumaric 

acid  in  the  retort,  and  the  crystalline  mass  is  washed  _ _  „ _ v 

with  cold  water  to  remove  unaltered  malic  acid;  speake  but fumblingly.” — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 


2.  To  act  awkwardly  or  in  an  ungainly  fashion ; 
to  move  about  like  one  confused. 

“Alas  !  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ.” 

Wordsworth:  Written  in  Germany. 

*3.  To  bungle  in  any  business. 

“Eche  of  them  calleth  other  false  fumblinge  heretikes.” 
— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  fo.  279. 

*4.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  confused. 

“But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  and  found  fumbling  in 
their  answere,  they  were  commaunded  to  void  ont  of  the 
counsel-chamber.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,130. 

*5.  To  wander. 

“  My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly  hold 
my  pen,  my  understanding  flutters,  and  my  memory 
fumbles .” — Chesterfield:  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  71. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  handle  or  manage  awkwardly ;  to 
(Followed  by  over  or  up.) 

‘  ‘  His  greasy  bal  d-pate  choir 
Came  fumbling  o’er  the  beads,  in  such  an  agony, 
They  told  ’em  false  for  fear.” 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

f  um -bier,  s.  [Eng.  fumbl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
acts  awkwardly. 

“  Playing  at  passage  with  a  pair 
Of  drunken  fumblers  for  his  fare.” 

Cotton:  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of - . 

f  um  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fumble.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Awkward  handling  or  management. 

fum  -bllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fumbling ;  -ly.)  Ina 
fumbling,  awkward  manner ;  awkwardly. 

For  that  is  the  reason,  why  many  good  scholars 


also  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid  for  a  long  time 
at  150°.  It  is  formed  when  dibromsuccinic  acid  is 
heated  with  potassium  iodide  solution ;  also  by 
heating  with  baryta  the  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  CIO2  on  benzene  CeHg.  Fumaric  acid 
crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  sublimes  at  200°,  but  a 
great  partis  converted  into  water  and  maleic  anhy¬ 
dride.  Fumaric  acid  is  converted  by  sodium  amal¬ 
gam  into  succinic  acid,  HO-OC-CH2-CH2'CO-OH.  It 
forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  the  silver  salt, 
C4H2C>4Ag2,  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  ethers ; 
methyl  fumaric  ether,  C2H2(C0-0-CH3)o,  forms 
white  crystals,  which  melt  at  102°,  and  boil  at  192° ; 
the  ethyl  ether  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  218°.  Fumaric 


fume,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fum,  from  Lat.  fumus= smoke; 
Fr./wm<5e,-  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  fumo.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Smoke. 

“As  from  the  fyre  depertith/ume, 

So  body  and  60wle  asondre  gooth.” 

MS.  in  Halliwell,  p.  385. 

2.  A  vaporous  or  smoky  exhalation ;  volatile 
matter  arising  from  anything;  generally  in  the 
plural. 

“  Grosser  sleep, 

Bred  of  unkindly/umes,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumbered.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,060. 

3.  An  exhalation  ;  a  smell. 

“The  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fume  as  sent  the 


acid,  dissolved  in  water,  unites  with  metallic  zinc,  devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
forming  succinate  of  zinc.  Tr"r'  '’h  ’r”7 


fumaric  aldehyde,  s. 

CH-CO-OH. 

Chem. :  C4H4O3,  or  II  It  is  formed  by 

CH-GO-H. 

the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  pyromucic  acid,  with 
liberation  of  CO2 ;  also  by  the  action  of  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  bromine  and  water  on  pyromucic  acid, 
C5H403+2HoO+2Br2=C4H403-|-C02+4HBr.  It  is  a 
syrup,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  ( Watts : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fu-mar-i-mlde,  s.  [English  fumari(c),  and 
(a)  wide.] 

Chem.:  C4H202i-NH.  Obtained  when  acid  malate 
of  ammonium  isneated  to  200°.  The  red  powder  is 
exhausted  by  maceration  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
liquid  deposits  a  white  powder  of  anhydrous 
fumarimide.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  inactive  aspartic  acid, 

C2H3(NH2)<gg:gg. 

f  um-ar-Ine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c .,  fumari(a) ,  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  base  obtained  from  Fumaria  officinalis. 
It  crystallizes  in  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
is  bitter,  and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction ;  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  violet  liquid. 
Its  salts  are  crystalline. 

*ffi'-mart,  s.  [Fulmart.] 

f  um-a-ryl,  s.  [Eng.  fumar(ic) ;  -yl= Gr.  hyle= 
matter.] 

fumaryl-chloride,  s. 


Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Anything  empty,  fleeting,  or  unsubstantial; 
as,  a  vapor,  an  idle  conceit. 

“  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.”  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

*2.  Vanity,  emptiness. 

“They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  172. 

3.  Agitation  of  the  mind ;  an  angry  mood ;  a  pas¬ 
sion. 

“  She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to 
My  father,  because  something  hath  put  him 
In  a  fume  against  me.” 

Shirley:  Merchant’ s  Wife,  iv.  6. 

*4.  Praise,  flattery. 

“  To  send  perfection  with  imperfect  fume.’’ 

Davies:  To  Worthy  Persons,  p.  52. 
*5.  A  passionate  person. 

“The  notary’s  wife  was  a  little  fume.’’— Sterne:  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey;  The  Fragment. 

H  Fume  of  the  Earth :  [Fumitory.] 

*fume- gallant,  s.  A  smoker. 

“  Let  these  fume-gallants  enjoy  their  vanity.” — Venneri 
Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  412. 

fume,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. /timer,  from  Lat.  fumo=U> 
smoke ;  fumus= smoke;  Sp.  &  Port,  fumar;  Ital. 
fumare.  J 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  smoke ;  to  throw  off  or  emit  smoke. 

*2.  To  dry  or  cure  by  smoking. 

“So  corrosive  is  this  smoke  about  the  city,  that  if  one 


Chem.:  C4H202"Gl2.  A  compound,  boiling  at  would  hang  up  gammons  of  bacon,  beef,  or  other  flesh  to 
160°.  Formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-  Ifme, an<*  prepare it in  the  chimneys,  it  will  so  mummify, 
chloride  on  fumaric  acid  “ry  UP>  waste  and  burn  it,  that  it  suddenly  crumbles 

a  r-r •,  away,  consumes  and  comes  to  nothing."— Evelyn:  Fumi- 

*f  um  -9,-tor-y,  s.  [Fumitory.]  fugium.pt.  i. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worh,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfcle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 
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3.  To  pass  off  in  smoke  or  vapor. 

‘‘Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie, 

Naught  else  but  smoke  that  fumeth  soone  away.” 

Spenser..  Colin  Clout’s  come  out  againe. 

*4.  To  smoke  tobacco. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  rise  up,  as  a  vapor. 

.  “  The  one  of  them,  when  the  wine  had  a  little  fumed  up 
into  the  head,  began  both  to  speak  and  do  foolishly.” — - 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  335. 

2.  To  be  in  a  rage  or  fury ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

“He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  446. 

*3.  To  be  as  in  a  mist  or  fog ;  to  be  stupefied  or 
confused. 

“  Keep  his  brain  fuming." 

Sliakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

*4.  To  pass  away  as  a  vapor ;  to  be  dissipated. 
“Our  heat  is  spent  and  fumed  away  in  vapor.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  dry  or  cure  with  smoke. 

“  Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries  they  used  at  first  to 
fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one  by  one,  and 
drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  fire.” — Carew:  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  To  fumigate ;  to  perfume. 

“ Fumed  with  frankincense  on  every  side.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  314. 

3.  To  dissipate  in  vapor.  (Generally  followed  by 
away.) 

“The  heat  will  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.” — Morti¬ 
mer:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco. 

5.  To  flatter. 

“  They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  266. 

fume '-less,  a.  [Eng.  fume;  -less.]  Without 
fumes ;  free  from  fumes. 

fum'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fum{e) ;  -erf]  One  who  scents 
or  perfumes. 

fu-mer-ell,  s.  [Femerell.] 

fum'-et,  *few-met,  s.  [Fr.fumSes;  Lat.  fimus= 
dung.]  The  dung  of  the  deer. 

“  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 

His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport.” 

Ben  Jonson :  Sad  Shepherd,  i. 

*fu-met-ere,  s.  [Fumitory.] 

fU-met'te,  s.  [French  fumet,  from  Lat.  fumus— 
Smoke.]  The  scent  or  smell  of  game  or  meat  when 
high. 

“A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweat 
Unless  it  had  the  right  fumette.”  Swift. 

fume '-worts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  fume,  and  wort.] 

Sot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Fumariaceae  (q.  v.). 

film '-Id,  a.  [Li&t.  fumidus,  from/wm/ws= smoke.] 
Smoky,  vaporous. 

“  Thus  iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with 
noise  and  emication,  as  also  a  crass  and  fumid  exhala¬ 
tion.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii. 

fu-mld'-I-ty,  s.  [English  fumid;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  as  being  fumid  or  smoky  ;  smokiness. 

fum  -Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fumid;  -ness.]  Smoki¬ 
ness,  fumidity. 

fu-mif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat,  fumifer,  from  fumus— 
smoke  ;/ero=to  bear,  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-oks.]  Producing  smoke. 

fum-If'-u-glst,  s.  [Lat.  /«mws=smoke;  fugo= 
to  drive  away;  Fr.  fumifuge.]  One  who  or  that 
which  drives  away  or  dissipates  fumes. 

♦fum'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fum(e);  i  connective; 
suff.  -/;/.]  To  impregnate  with  smoke. 

“In  order  to  fumify  our  immortalities.” — T.  Browne: 
Works,  ii.  190. 

*f um'-i-gant,  a.  [Lat.  fumigans,  pr.  par.  of 
fumigo^to  smoke.]  Fuming. 

fum -l-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fumigo= to  smoke;  fumus  =  smoke  ;  Fr.  fumiger; 
Sp .  fumigar.] 

1.  To  smoke;  to  apply  smoke  to;  to  expose  to 
smoke  or  vapor ;  to  free  from  infection  by  the  use 
of  vapors. 

“  But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee, 

And  wouldst  preserve  thy  famished  family, 

With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  350. 

2.  To  scent. 

*3.  To  eradicate  or  heal  by  vapors. 

fum-I-ga  -tion,  *fum-i-ga-cion,  s.  [Fr.,from 
Lat.  fumigatio,  from  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of  fumigo; 
Bp.  fumigation ;  Ital.  fumigazione.] 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  fumigating,  or  applying 
smoke  or  vapor  to,  as  for  the  purpose  of  disinfect¬ 
ing  houses,  clothes,  &c. 

“  The  said  house  whiche  Solomon  builte  in  Hierusalem, 
was  a  busie  thing,  with  slaughter  of  beastes,  with  fumiga¬ 
tions,  wyth  washynges,  and  verai  troubleous  with  per¬ 
fumes.” — Udall:  Luke  ch.  xxiv. 

IT  The  principal  substances  used  for  fumigation 
to  destroy,  infection,  are  chlorine  and  sulphurous 
acid,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur.  If  a  brick  is 
made  hot  in  the  fire  and  a  wineglass  of  nitric  acid 
poured  on  it,  the  nitrous  fumes  will  destroy  any 
infection,  but  metallic  objects  must  first  be  removed, 
pr  they  will  rust,  and  of  course  no  animal  must  be 
in  the  room  during  the  fumigation. 

2.  A  scent  or  vapor  raised  by  heat. 

“  They  [deuotion  and  knowledge]  savour  togither  farre 
more  sweetly  than  any  fumigation  either  of  juniper,  in¬ 
cense,  or  whatsoeuer  else.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,017. 

fum'-I-gat-or,  s.  [Eng.  fumigat(e) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  fumigates.  Specif.,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  applying  smoke,  gas,  or  perfume :  (1)  To 
destroy  insects  or  vermin  ;  (2)  to  destroy  infection 
or  miasma ;  (3)  to  diffuse  a  perfume  through  an 
apartment  or  ward  ;  (4)  to  suffuse  the  lungs  with  a 
soothing  or  healing  vapor.  [Inhalation.] 

*f  uni  -i-ga-tor-y ,  a.  [French  fumigatoire,  from 
Latin  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of  fumigo;  Sp.  fumiga- 
torio .]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  cleansing 
by  fumigation. 

*fum'-I-ly,  adv.  [En g.fumy;  -ly.]  With  smoke; 
smokily. 

f  um'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fume,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fumigating;  a  fumigation. 

2.  A  vapor ;  an  idle  fancy. 

“O  fancie  fond,  thy  fumings  hath  me  fed.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  250. 

fuming-box,  s. 

Photog.:  In  printing  photographically,  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper,  having  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver 
upon  its  surface,  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  am¬ 
monia  immediately  before  its  exposure  to  light 
under  the  negative,  the  object  being  to  secure 
greater  depth  and  brilliancy  in  the  resulting  print. 
The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  simply  a  tight 
box,  in  which  the  sensitive  sheets  can  hang, leaving 
a  space  below  them  for  a  flat  basin  containing 
ammonia.  Boxes  of  this  kind  are  variously  con¬ 
structed,  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to  admit  of 
the  ready  introduction  and  removal  of  the  sheets, 
as  well  as  of  the  vessel  containing  ammonia,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  the  operator  to  unnecessary  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  fumes. 

fuming-liquor,  s. 

Chem. :  That  of  Boyle  is  a  mixture  of  sulphides 
of  ammonium,  obtained  by  distilling  sulphur  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  quicklime;  that  of 
Cadet  a  mixture  of  cacodyl  and  oxide  of  cacodyl, 
obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  potassium  with 
arsenious  anhydride  ;  and  that  of  Libavius  of  tetra¬ 
chloride  of  tin,  stannic  chloride,  SnClp 

fum-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fuming;  -ly.]  In  a 
fuming  manner ;  angrily ;  with  passion. 

“They  answer  fumingly,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  defile 
their  pennes  with  making  answers  to  such  idle  questions.” 
— Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  22. 

fum-ish,  *fum-ishe,  *fum-isshe,  a.  [Eng 
fum(e) ;  -ish.]  Hot,  choleric,  passionate. 

“  Another  is  perhaps  melancholike, 

Another  furnish  is  and  cholerike.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  158. 

*fum -ish-ly,  *fum-ish-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  furn¬ 
ish;  -ly.]  In  a  hot,  choleric,  or  passionate  manner; 
angrily. 

♦fium-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  furnish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  furnish;  heat  of  temper; 
passion. 

“  Drive  tho  ut  of  us  ail  fumishness,  indignation,  and 
self-will.” — Coverdale:  Fruitful  Lessons,  p.  284. 

f  um -I-tor-jf,  *fu-me-ter,  *fu-me-tere,  *fu- 
mit-er,  *fu-my-tere,  s.  [Fr.  fumeterre;  Prov, 
fumterra;  Ital.  fumosterno,  from  Lat.  fumus  terra 
—smoke  of  the  ground,  either  from  its  smell  or 
from  the  unscientific  belief  once  entertained  that 
the  plant  did  not  spring  from  seed,  but  was  gen¬ 
erated  by  vapors  arising  from  the  ground.  The 
myth  arose  apparently  from  the  delicate  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Fumaria  (q.  v.).  The  Ram¬ 
pant  Fumitory  is  Fumaria  capreolata,  and  the 
Common  Fumitory,  F.  officinalis. 

*2.  A  smoking-room. 

“You  sot  away  your  time  in  Mungo’9 fumitory. J. 
Brown:  Wales,  ii.  179. 


IT  Climbing  fumitory'.  Adlumia  cirrhosa.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Alleghany  vine ;  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  climbing  plant  with  handsome  feathery  leaves 
and  large  clusters  of  pink  and  white  flowers. 

fum  -mel,  s.  [A  French  rural  word  forfemelle— 
female  (?).]  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she- 
ass ;  a  mule,  a  hinny, 
fu'-mdse,  s.  [Fumous.] 

*fu-mos  -I-tjf,  *fu-mos-i-tee,s.  [Lat.  fumosus 
=smoky;  fumus  =  smoke.]  A  tendency  to  emit 
fumes  ;  fumes  arising  from  excessive  drinking. 

“Eaten  after  meate  when  a  man  is  drunken  indeed,  it 
riddeth  away  the  fumosities  in  the  braine.” — P.  Holland ; 
Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  ix. 

fum  -ous,  fu’-mose.  a.  [Fr.  fumeux,  from  Lat. 
fumosus,  from  fumus— smoke.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang,  {of  the  form  fumous) : 

1.  Smoky  ;  full  of  smoke. 

‘Through  the  great  dearth  and  scarcity  of  coales,  those 
fumous  works  many  of  them  were  either  left  off  or  spent 
but  few  coales.” — Evelyn •  Fumifugium,  pt.  i. 

2.  Full  of  fumes  or  vapors ;  producing  fumes. 

*  He  must  abstaine  from  garlicke  .  .  .  and  such  like 
fumous  things.” — Burrough:  Method  of  Physick.  (1625.) 

3.  Angry,  hot,  passionate. 

II.  Bot.  {of  both  forms) :  Smoke-colored ;  gray, 
changing  to  brown. 

*f  um '-Ous-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  fumous ;  -ly.]  Angrily, 
hotly,  passionately. 

‘  [He]  therefore  saied  fumnusly  vnto  him,  Dost  thou 
heare  me?” — Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  151. 

fu  -mus-t§rre,  s.  [Lat.  fumus ;  and  terrce,  gen. 
sing,  of  fe?-ra=land.]  [Fumitory.]  {Grete  Her • 
ball.)  {Britten  dfc  Holland.) 

fum  -y,  a.  [En g.  fum(e) ;  -y.]  Full  of  fumes; 
causing  fumes. 

“Oppressed  with  sleep,  and  drowned  in  fumy  wine. 

The  prostrate  guards  their  royal  charge  resign.” 

Brookes:  Const  anti  a. 

fumy-ball,  subst.  A  puff-ball.  {Hall:  Satires.) 

{Halliwell  dfc  Wright.) 

fun,  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perhaps  connected 
with  Ir.  foun  —  delight,  pleasure  ;  Gael,  foun  = 
pleasure.]  Sport,  amusement,  frolicsome  delight, 
merriment. 

“  For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  otfun, 

The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

*7  To  make  fun  of:  To  hold  up  to  or  turn  into  rid. 
icule. 

*fu-nam  -bu-lant,  s.  [Latin /wrns=a  rope,  and 
ambulans,  pr.  par.  of  ambulo=  to  walk.]  A  rope- 
dancer. 

fu  nam  -bu-late,  v.  i.  [Lat./«ms=a  rope,  and 
ambulatum,  sup.  of  ambulo= to  walk.]  To  walk  on 
a  rope. 

fu-nam-bu-la'-tion,  s.  [Funambulate.]  The 
actor  art  of  walking  on  a  rope ;  rope-dancing. 

fu-nam'-bu-la-tor-y,  a.  [En g.  funambulal{e) ; 
- ory .] 

1.  Penforming  like  a  rope-dancer. 

2.  N  arrow  ;  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer. 

“Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulatory 

track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness.” — Browne:  Christian 
Morals,  i.  1. 

fy-nam'-bu-llst,  s.  [Lat .funambulus.]  A  rope- 
walker  or  rope-dancer. 

*fU-nam'-btl-16,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  funambulus.] 
A  rope-dancer ;  a  funambulist. 

“We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and 
funambulos.” — Bacon:  Letters;  To  Sir  Henry  Saville. 

*fq  nam  -bu-lous,  a.  [Lat. /wnamfmhts=a  rope- 
dancer  .]  Narrow  as  a  rope. 

“Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this funambulous 
tract.” — Browne;  Letter  to  a  Friend,  §  30,  p.  147. 

*fu-nam'-bu-lus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  rope-dancer. 

'•  You  have  so  represented - unto  me  as  methinks  I 

see  him  walking  not  like  a  funambulus  upon  a  cord,  but 
upon  the  edge  of  a  razor.” — Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  367. 

fq-nar  -1-$,  S.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  funarius= 
pertaining  to  a  rope,  from  funis=  a  rope,  line,  or 
cord,  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  foot-stalks.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  apocarpous  mosses,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Funariei.  The  capsule  is  pear- 
shaped,  the  calyptra  much  inflated  and  vesicular 
below,  subulate  above.  Minute  mosses,  growingin 
the  winter  and  the  spring  in  tufts  on  rocks  and  cot¬ 
tage  roofs.  Funaria  hygrometrica  is  very  common 
in  England,  especially  on  burnt  soil.  It  is  found 
also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

fU-nar-I-a  -ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  funari{a)  (q.  v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Funaroidese  (Acrocarpous 
Mosses) .  It  consists  of  loosely- tufted  or  gregarious 
mosses,  with  monoecious  inflorescence ;  type,  Fu¬ 
naria  (q.  v.). 


btfil,  b<5y:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


funaroideae 
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funerate 


ftHtt8>-r<5i'-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  funaria  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  eidos— form.  J 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  operculated  Acrocarpous 
(terminal  fruited)  mosses,  with  broadly  oval, 
spathulate  leaves,  pyriform  apophysate  capsules, 
the.  neck  mostly  bearing  stomates  on  its  epidermis. 
It  is  divided  into  two  families — Funariaceae  and 
Splachnace®  (q.  v.). 

fiinc’-tion,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  functio ,  from 
functus,  pa.  par.  of  fungor=to  enjoy,  to  perform; 
Fr .fonction;  Sp.  funcion ;  Ital.  funzione.  Putten- 
ham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  with  words  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  into  English.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  discharge,  performance,  or  executing  of 
any  act,  office,  or  duty. 

“There  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two 
things  than  there  is  between  a  representing  commoner 
in  the  function  of  his  public  calling,  and  the  same  person 
in  common  life.” — Swift. 

2.  An  employment,  office,  duty,  or  occupation,  be¬ 
longing  to  or  connected  with  any  position,  station, 
or  character  in  life ;  the  duties  of  any  office. 

“  The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal 
to  much  more  than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  envoy.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  A  calling,  office,  or  position. 

"His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

4.  The  specific  office  or  action  of  any  organ  or 
system  of  organs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  econ¬ 
omy. 

“All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of  them 
consists  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  are  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  in  their  structure  and  functions.” — 
Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

5.  Any  power  or  faculty. 

“Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  696. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  An  office  or  service  of  the  church. 

2.  Math.:  Any  algebraic  expression  or  quantity 
dependent  for  its  value  on  another  one.  Thus  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  function  of  its  diame¬ 
ter.  A  compound  algebraic  quantity  may  be  a 
function  of  two  others,  or  even  of  more  than  two. 
Thus,  in  the  equation  y=A.x-\-Bx‘i,  A  and  B  being 
known  quantities,  y  is  a  function  of  x,  and  in 
y=Ax-*rBz,  y  is  a  function  of  x  and  z.  The  expres¬ 
sion  function  of  a;  is  usually  expressed  by  the  symbol 
fix) ,  or  similar  abbreviations. 

U  Calculus  of  functions : 

Math. :  That  branch  of  the  differential  calculus 
which  investigates  the  form  of  functions  rather 
than  the  value  of  any  particular  one. 

*fufic’-tion,  v.  i.  [Function,  s.]  To  perform  a 
function  or  duty. 

“The  momentous  days  when  he  was  functioning  at 
Culpeper  Court.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

func’-tiOH-?ll,  a.  [En g.  function;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  some  office  or  duty. 

2.  Math. :  Pertaining  to  functions. 

*func'-tion-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng .functional;  - ize .] 
To  place  in  some  function  or  office ;  to  assign  a 
certain  function  to. 

f unc’-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  functional;  - ly .] 
In  a  functional  manner ;  by  means  of  functions. 

“It  is  likewise  most  interesting  to  find  that  those 
species  with  a  comparatively  defective  dentition,  as  the 
horned  Ruminants  for  example,  manifest  transitorily  in 
the  embryo  state  the  germs  of  upper  incisors  and  canines, 
which  disappear  before  birth,  but  which  were  retained 
and  functionally  developed  in  the  cloven-footed  Anoplo- 
there.” — Owen:  Brit.  Pots.  Mam.  (1846),  433. 

func'-tion-g,r-^,  s.  [Eng.  function;  -ary.)  One 
who  holds  any  office  or  trust ;  one  who  has  certain 
functions  to  perform ;  an  official. 

“We  ought  to  ...  do  business  of  course  with  the 
functionaries  who  act  under  the  new  power.” — Burke: 
Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

*func’-tion-ate,  v.  i.  [See  Function,  v.] 
f  unc'-tion-less,  a.  Destitute  of  function, 
fund,  s.  [Freneh  fond=a  bottom,  a  floor  .  .  . 
merchant’s  stock  ( Cotgrave ),  from  Lat.  fundus = 
bottom,  depth,  foundation;  Sp. / undo,  fondo ;  Port. 
fundo ;  Ital.  fondo.) 

1.  Stock,  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  contributed  to 
a  common  stock  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  any  commercial  operation. 

2.  (PI.)  :  Money  lent  to  a  government  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  national  debt ;  the  stock  of  a  national  debt. 

3.  Money  set  apart  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
object  permanent  or  temporary;  in  general  the 
interest  only  is  applied  to  meet  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  object,  the  capital  being  invested ;  the  word 
is  also  applied  to  money  systematically  collected  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  some  permanent  object ;  as,  a 
gustentation/und,  the  patriotic  fund,  &c. 


4.  Any  stock  or  store  from  which  one  may  draw  at 
pleasure;  abundance,  plenty. 

“In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those  who 
trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fund  of  their  own  reason, 
advanced,  indeed,  but  not  overlaid,  by  commerce  with 
books.” — Swift. 

5.  Money,  finances;  as,  My  funds  are  very  low. 
( Colloquial .) 

Tf  (1)  Sinking  fund:  A  fund  or  stock  of  money  set 
apart  periodically  for  the  reduction  or  extinction 
of  a  public  debt.  [Sinking.] 

(2)  Consolidated  fund :  [Consolidated.] 
fund-holder,  s.  One  who  has  property  in  the 
public  funds. 

“Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the  fundholder  f'— Fox: 
Speech  on  Assessed  Tax  Bill,  Dec.  14,  1797. 
fund,  v.  t.  [Fund,  s.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

2.  To  provide  or  appropriate  a  fund  or  permanent 
revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of ;  to  make 
permanent  provision  of  resources  for  discharging 
the  annual  interest  of.  [Funded-debt.] 

*fund,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Find.] 
f  und’-^-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  funded,  or 
converted  into  a  bond. 

fund  -3,-ment,  *fonde-ment,  *founde-ment, 
*funde-ment,  *fund-ment,  s.  [Fr.  fondement, 
from  Lat.  fundamentum,  from  fundo— to  found 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fundamento ;  lt&\.  fondamento.) 
*1.  A  foundation  of  a  building. 

*2.  A  foundation,  ground  or  basis  on  which  any¬ 
thing  rests. 

3.  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  seat ;  the  anus, 
f  und-a-men'-tul,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fondamental, 

from  Lat,  fundamentum— a  foundation ;  Sp.  funda¬ 
mental;  Ital.  fondamentale.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  the  foundation  or 
base ;  serving  as  a  foundation  or  base ;  essential, 
original,  elementary. 

‘‘Fundamental  principles  are  such  as  are  presupposed 
to  the  duties  of  religion  (one  or  more),  and  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  doing  of  them.” — Glanvill: 
Essay  6. 

2.  Bot.:  Constituting  the  essential  part  of  any¬ 
thing. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  primary  or  essential  principle, 
rule,  law  or  article :  the  essential  part  or  point ;  the 
basis  or  groundwork. 

“As  this  examinant  further  saith,  that  the  fundamentals 
.  .  .  were  only  rough  drawn  up  by  the  said  Mr.  Wade’s 
own  hand.” — State  Trials  (1683),  Introd.  to  the  Bye-House 
Plot. 

fundamental-bass,  s. 

Music :  The  lowest  note  or  root  of  a  chord ;  a  bass 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  fundamental  notes. 
[Harmony.] 

fundamental-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  often  consisting  of  thin-walled 
succulent  parenchyma  containing  starch,  though 
sometimes  having  other  forms  of  cells. 

fundamental-tones,  s.pl. 

Music :  The  tones  from  which  harmonies  are  gen¬ 
erated. 

fundamental-units,  s.  pi. 

Physics:  Units  which  constitute  the  foundation 
of  calculations  with  regard  to  other  quantities ; 
units  used  for  measuring  others.  Fundamental 
units  are  three,  namely — a  definite  length,  a  definite 
mass,  and  a  definite  interval  of  time.  (Everett: 
The  C.  G.S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  ii.,  p.  7.) 

*f und-a-men-tal  -1-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  fundamental; 
- ity .]  The  quality  of  being  fundamental  or  essen¬ 
tial  ;  essentiality. 

f und  a-men'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fundamental ; 
-Ifi.)  In  a  fundamental  manner;  primarily;  essen¬ 
tially  ;  originally ;  in  fundamental  or  essential  mat¬ 
ters  or  points. 

“Fundamentally  erring  from  the  truth  and  nature  of 
things.” — Clarke,  vol.  i.,  ser.  32. 

*fund-a-meu'-tal-ness,  s.  [Eng .fundamental; 
-ness.]  Fundamentality ;  essentiality, 
fund  -ed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Fund,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  in  public  funds  ;  as,  funded  money. 

2.  Forming  part  of  the  national  debt  of  a  country, 
existing  in  the  form  of  bonds  bearing  regular  inter¬ 
est. 

“When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded  debt  of 
England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xix. 

f  iin'-di,  f  un-dim  -gl,  s.  [A  West  African  word.] 
.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  grain  (Paspalum  exile)  cultivated 
in  the  West  of  Africa..  It  is  allied  to  millet,  and, 
bemg  light  and  nutritious,  is  recommended  for  in¬ 
valids. 


fund-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fund,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  providing  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  a  debt ;  the 
conversion  of  money  lent  to  a  government  into  funds 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

funding-system,  s.  The  process  by  which  a 
floating  debt  is  converted  into  stock. 

f  und'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fund;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
funds. 

fun'-dus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  base  of  any  cone-shaped  organ,  as 
the  uterus. 

2.  Bot. :  [ Fundus  plantce.) 

1[  Fundus  plantce :  .  . 

Bot. :  The  place  where  the  stem  and  root  join. 

*fu-ne’-br?ll,  a.  [Lat.  funebris .]  The  same  as 
Funebbial  (q.  V.). 

fu-ne'-bri-g.l,  a.  [Lat.  funebri (s) ;  English  adj. 
suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals ;  funereaL 

“  With  which  plants  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  composed.’’  —  Browne.  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
p.  29. 

*fu-ne-bri-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  funebri  (s) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ows.]  Funebrial,  funereal. 

f  un  -er-3,1,  *fun-er-all,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  fun- 
eralis  =  pertaining  to  a  funeral :  Lat.  funus  (genit. 
funeris)  —  a  funeral ;  Sp.  funeral  (a.  &  s.) ;  Ital.  fun- 
erale  (a.  &  s.) ;  Fr.  fun6railles—&  funeral.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
burial  of  the  dead  ;  as,  funeral  rites,  funeral  games, 
funeral  service,  &c. 

IT  David  lamented  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1056 
B.  C.,  and  over  Abner,  1048  B.  C.  (2  Sam.  i.  and  iii.) 
In  Greece,  Solon  was  the  first  who  pronounced  a 
funeral  oration,  according  to  Herodotus,  580  B.  C. 
The  Romans  pronounced  harangues  over  their  Illus¬ 
trious  dead.  Theopompus  obtained  a  prize  for  the 
best  Funeral  Oration  in  praise  of  Mausolus,  353 
B.  C.  Popilia  was  the  first  Roman  lady  who  had 
an  oration  pronounced  at  her  funeral,  which  was 
done  by  her  son,  Crassus ;  and  it  is  observed  by 
Cicero  that  Julius  Caesar  did  the  like  for  his  aunt 
Julia  and  his  wife  Cornelia. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  solemnization  of  a  burial ;  the  ceremony  of 
burying  a  human  corpse ;  burial,  interment,  obse¬ 
quies.  (Formerly  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  A  procession  of  persons  attending  the  burial  of 
any  person. 

*3.  Burial,  interment,  grave. 

*4.  Death. 

*5.  A  funeral  sermon  or  oration.  (Frequently  in 
the  plural.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  funeral  and 
obsequies :  “  We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last  sad 
office  which  we  perform  for  a  friend  ;  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow; 
we  speak  of  the  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  respect 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was 
high  in  station  or  public  esteem :  the  funeral,  by  its 
frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an  object  that  it 
passes  by  unheeded ;  the  obsequies  which  are  per¬ 
formed  over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract  our 
notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
they  are  conducted.”  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*funeral-ale,  s.  A  drinking-feast  at  a  funeral. 

funeral  banquet.  The  custom  of  giving  a  feast 
at  funerals  originated  with  the  IJomans,  who  not 
only  feasted  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also 
distributed  meat  to  the  persons  employed. 

funeral-cypress,  s. 

Botany  :  Cupressus  funebris,  a  weeping  tree,  i.  e., 
with  pendulous  branches,  introduced  from  China 
to  be  planted  in  cemeteries. 

funeral  games,  s.  pi.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  funeral  games  included  horse-races,  dra¬ 
matic  representations,  processions,  and  mortal 
combats  of  gladiators.  Many  of  these  games  were 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  47. 

funeral-pile,  s.  A  structure  composed  of  inflam¬ 
mable  material,  upon  which  a  dead  body  is  placed 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  pyre. 

funeral-sacrifice,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  slaying  of  men  or  animals  to 
accompany,  the  soul  of  an  eminent  person  to  the 
world  of  spirits — the  former  to  give  him  what  assist¬ 
ance  he  needs,  the  latter  to  supply  him  with  food. 
It  was  an  early  and  a  wide-spread  custom. 

*fun’-er-q,l-l^,  adv.  [Eng .  funeral; -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  a  funeral. 

*fun  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  funeratus ,  pa.  par.  of 
funero-  to  bury;  funus  (genit.  funeris)=  funeral 
rites.]  To  bury,  to  inter.  (Cockeram.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w5t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


funeration 
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funk 


*fu-ner-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  funeratio,  from  funera- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  funero=  to  bury.]  The  act  of  bury¬ 
ing  ;  the  solemnization  of  a  funeral. 

“In  the  rites  ot  funeration  they  did  use  to  anoint  the 
dead  body.” — Knatchbull:  On  New  Testament,  p.  41. 

ffl-ner’-e-ftl,  a.  [Latin  funereus,  from  funus 
(genit.  funeris)  =  a  funeral.]  Pertaining  to  or  suit¬ 
able  for  a  funeral ;  dismal,  sad,  mournful. 

fft-ner  -e-ftl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  funereal;  -ly.)  In 
a  funereal  manner ;  mournfully ;  dismally. 

*ftl-nest,  a.  [Lat.  funestus  =  calamitous,  sad; 
funus= a  funeral ;  Fr.  funeste ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  funesto.) 

Sad,  lamentable,  mournful. 

“  Thus  we  see  them  walk  and  converse  in  London,  pur¬ 
sued  and  haunted  by  that  infernal  smoake,  and  the  funest 
accidents  which  accompany  it  wheresoever  they  retire.” — 

Evelyn:  Fumifugium.  (To  the  Reader. ) 

fung(l),s.  [Onomatopoetic.] 

1.  A  sharp,  whizzing  sound,  as  when  a  cork  is 
drawn. 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

fung  (2),  s.  [Ftjm,  s.] 

f  uhg,  v.  i.  [Fung,  s.]  To  emit  a  sharp,  whizzing 
sound. 

tfiin-ga  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  fung(us) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  the  same  as  Fungi  (q.  v.). 

It  is  now  elevated  into  an  alliance— Fungales  (q.  v.) . 

fun  -gftl,  a.  &  s.  [From  Modern  Latin  fungales 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  fungi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  alliance  Fungales 
(q.  v.). 

if  The  Fungal  Alliance : 

Bot. :  The  Alliance  Fungales.  ( Bindley .) 

fufi-ga'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  fungus 
(q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.) 

1.  Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Thallogens,  corresponding 
to  the  old  order  Fungi.  It  consists  of  cellular,  flower- 
less  plants,  nourished  through  their  thallus,  that 
is,  through  their  spawn  or  mycelium ;  living  in  air ; 
propagated  by  spores  which  are  colorless  or  brown  ; 
sometimes  inclosed  in  asci  ;  and  destitute  of  green 
gonidia.  They  are  closely  akin  to  Algre,  but  grow 
in  different  situations — mushrooms,  toadstools,  &c., 
on  green  pastures,  many  other  species  on  decaying 
trees,  some  on  cereal  grasses,  potatoes,  &c.,  which 
they  destroy ;  others  on  books  in  damp  situations, 
and  some  on  man  or  animals  laboring  under  certain 
diseases.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
with  the  following  characters 

)  Hymenomycetes  or  Agaricacese.  Spores  gen- 
ly  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores,  hymen- 
ium  naked. 

(2)  Gasteromycetes  or  Lycoperdacese.  Spores 

generally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
ymenium  inclosed  in  a  peridium. 

(3)  Concomycetes  or  Uredinaceee.  Spores  single, 
often  septate,  on  more  or  less  distinct  sporophores, 
flocci  of  the  fruit  obsolete  or  mere  peduncles. 

(4)  Hyphomycetes  or  Botrytaceae.  Spores  naked, 
often  septate ;  thallus  floccose. 

(5)  Ascomycetes  or  Helvellacese.  Sporidia  con¬ 
tained  (generally  eight  together)  in  asci. 

(6)  Physomycetes  or  Mucorace®.  Spores  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  vesicular  veil  or  sporangium  ;  thallus 
floccose.  , 

2.  Palceobot. :  Fungi  have  been  found  as  early  as 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

fung-ar,  fung-er,  s.  [A  Scotch  pronunciation 
of  whinger  or  hanger  (q.  v.).]  A  whinger  or  hanger, 
fun-gate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fung  (us),  -ate.'} 

(Them. :  A  salt  of  fungic  acid. 

•funge,  s.  ["Lat.  fungus— a.  mushroom.] 

1.  A  mushroom.  {Wright.) 

2.  A  soft-headed  fellow;  a  fool;  one  who  has  no 
more  sense  than  a  toadstool  has  substance. 

“When,  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men’s  judgments  .  .  . 
they  are  mad,  empty  vessels,  funges." — Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  118. 

fun'-gl,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  fungus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot .  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  order  of  flowerless 
plants  founded  by  Linnaeus,  a  part  both  of  his 
artificial  and  of  his  natural  classifications.  It  was 
adopted  by  Jussieu  in  1789,  is  still  often  used  by 

scientific  men,  and  has  crept  into  ordinary  English,  sphonggos,  sponggos=&  sponge.  J 
The  old  order  Fungi  has  now  been  elevated  into  j.  Bot.:  The  singular  of  Fungi  (q.  v.). 
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the' alliance  Fungales  (q.  v. ).  [Fungus.] 
fun  -gi  ft,  s.  [From  Lat.  fungus=a  mushroom, 
from  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  which,  the 
oolypidom  has  to  the  pileus  (head)  of  an  Agancus 
,>r  a  similar  fungus.]  ......  ,  ,, 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Fungid®  (q.  v.).  When  young  there  are 
generally  only  about  six  calcareous  lamella*,  when 
old  there  are  many. 


fun-gl-ble,  s.  [Latin  (res)  fungibilis;  from 
fungor= -to perform.]  [Function.] 

1.  Civil  Law :  A  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  that  it 
may  be  replaced  by  another  of  equal  quantity  and 
quality. 

“  Grain  and  coin  are  fungibles,  because  one  guinea,  or 
one  bushel  or  boll  of  sufficient  merchantable  wheat,  pre¬ 
cisely  supplies  the  place  of  another.” — Erskine:  Inst.,  bk. 
iii.,  tr.  i.,  §  18. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  term  used  to  denote  movable 
goods  which  may  be  valued  by  weight  or  measure, 
as  grain  or  money ;  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  may  be  judged  of  individually. 

fun’-glc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fung{us);  -ic  (Chem.).) 
Contained  in  or  obtained  from  fungi. 

fungic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of  most 
fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic, 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

f  un'-gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat ,fung(ia)  (q.  v.),and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  corals,  sub-tribe  Aporosa. 
The  corollum  is  simple  or  compound,  usually  dis- 
coidal  or  laminar,  the  interseptal  loculi  are  crossed 
by  many  trellis-like  bars  ;  the  wall,  which  is  often 
basal,  is  generally  perforated. 

2.  Palceont.:  Except  a  doubtful  genus  from  the 
Silurian  rocks,  no  fungidee  have  been  found  earlier 
than  the  Oolite ;  they  are  found  also  in  the  Chalk 
and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

fun’-gi-form,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit.  fungi) = a 
mushroom,  and  forma=  appearance.] 

Min.,  Bot.,  dtc. :  Having  a  termination  resembling 
the  head  of  a  fungus. 

f un-gil'-li-form,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fungillus  (genit. 
fungilli)=a  little  mushroom,  and  Lat.  forma= ap¬ 
pearance.] 

Min.,  Bot.,  <£c. :  The  same  as  Fungiform  (q.  v.). 

fun  -gin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  fung(us) ;  -in  {Chem.).) 

Chem. :  Metacellulose.  A  variety  of  cellulose 
found  in  fungi  and  lichens.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ammonio-cupric  reagent,  even  after  the  action  of 
acids.  ( Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  supp.  iii.)  [Vegetable 
Tissues.] 

fun'-gln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  funginous=  a  mushroom.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus. 

tfun’-gite,  s.  [Lat.  fung  (us)  =  a  mushroom;  -ite 
( Palceont .).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  coral  resembling  fungia. 

fun-glv'-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit.  fungi) 
=a  mushroom,  voro= to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and  -ous.) 
Feeding  on  mushrooms  or  fungi. 

“This  fungivorous  mania  is  noteworthy.”  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

fufi-gdid,  a.  [Latin  fungus = a  mushroom,  and 
Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  fun¬ 
gus,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  fungus  or  fungi. 

“Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  inaugurated  an  investigation  of  the  question  as  to 
the  causal  connection  of  fungoid  organisms  with  chol¬ 
era.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

fungoid-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Rhizogens  (q.  v.). 

f un-gol  -6-gist,  s.  [Lat.  fungus  =  a  mushroom; 
Gr.  logos= a  discourse;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  fungology. 

“Two  or  three  of  the  best  known  fungologists  in  Lon¬ 
don  being  among  them.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

f  un-gol'-o-gy,  s.  [Lat.  fungus— a.  mushroom, 
and  Gr .  logos= a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  fungi ;  the 
science  of  fungi;  mycology. 

fuii-gos'-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  fungosus=ixdl  of  holes, 
spongy,  fungous.]  The  quality  of  being  fungous, 
or  consisting  of  fungous  excrescences. 

“Eggs  cast  into  the  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certain 
little  pustulae  or  fungosities  on  its  surface.” — Biblioth. 
Bibl.  (1720),  i.  292. 

fun'-gous,  a.  [Lat.  fung  (us) ,  andEng.,&c.,  suff. 
- ous .]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus,  of  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  a  fungus. 

“  There  the  turf 

Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  632. 

f  un'-gus,  s.  [Lat.=a  mushroom  ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
=a  sponge. J 

_ _  _  ‘  ]  _  ]  A  term  of 

comprehensive  meaning,  used  for  any  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fungal  alliance.  Some  botanists  now 
use  the  term  Fungal  (q.  v.)  instead  of  fungus. 
[Fungi.] 

2.  Med. :  A  morbid  growth  suggestive  of  a  fungus, 
and  generally  dependent  on  the  presence  of  vege¬ 
table  parasites. 

“This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points  called  fun- 
gus  or  proud  flesh.” — Sharp. 


fungus-bed,  s. 

Bot.:  A  “bed”  for  the  growth  of  microscopic 
fungi.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  box  half  filled 
with  damp  bog  earth,  and  covered  with  a  plate  (ft 
glass.  In  winter  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 
fungus-cellulose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-wall  of  fungi, 
is  composed.  It  is  very  rarely  colored  blue  by  iodise? 
and  sulphuric  acid.  (Thom6.) 

fungus-haematodes,  s. 

Pathol.  &  Surg.:  A  disease  akin  to  and  yet  noSt 
quite  identical  with  cancer.  It  may  appear  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  may  be  encysted,  irregularly 
compacted  with  cysts,  or  infiltrated  in  the  tissue  ol 
an  organ.  From  the  resemblance  which  the  tumor 
has  to  the  brain  it  has  been  called  cerebriform  and 
cephaloid. 

fungus-melitensis,  s. 

Bot.  dkPharm. :  A  plant  (Cynomoriumcoccineum\ 
sometimes  used  as  a  styptic, 
fungus-pit,  s.  A  pit  in  which  fungi  are  grown, 
fun'-lc,  a.  [Funicular.] 

fun  -I-cle,  s.  [Lat.  funiculus=a  small  cord? 
funis= a  cord,  a  string.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Funiculus,  II.  (q.  v.) 
f u-nlc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  funicul(us)  =  a  small 
cord ;  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or 
rope ;  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  cords. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  Dependent  upon  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

2.  Archceol. :  Rope-shaped,  twisted  like  a  rope. 

“Simple  indeed  as  is  the  usual  style  of  ornament  and 
workmanship  of  the  funicular  tore,  it  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  use  for  a  very  long  period.” — Wilson; 
Prehistaric  Scotland,  i.  465. 

funicular  curve,  s. 

Statics:  The  curve  in  which  a  perfectly  flexible 
string  hangs  when  supported  at  the  two  extremities. 

funicular-machine,  s.  A  machine  actuated  by 
means  of  a  cord  whose  ends  are  attached  to  two 
objects,  and  which  bears  a  weight  suspended  from 
the  bight.  Some  double-toggle  presses  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  description.  The  name  is  prim 
cipally  applied  to  instruments  illustrative  of  me¬ 
chanical  principles,  and  having  a  rope,  pulley,  and. 
suspended  weights, 
funicular-polygon,  s. 

Statics:  The  figure  assumed  by  a  string  sup¬ 
ported  at  its  extremities,  and  acted  on  by  several 
forces. 

fu-nic  -R-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  funiculatus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  funiculus  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  Having  a  narrow  ridge  like  a  string, 
fu-nic'-u-lus  (pi.  fu-nlc  -u-li) ,  s.  [Lat.=a  lit¬ 
tle  cord.] 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  The  umbilical  cord  whereby  the  foetus  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  placenta,  or  after-birth. 

2.  A  number  of  nerve-fibers,  inclosed  in  a  tubular 
sheath,  and  forming  a  slender  round  cord  of  no 
determinate  dimensions.  ( Quain .) 

II.  Bot. :  A  cord  connecting  a  seed  with  the  pla¬ 
centa.  [Funicle.] 

III.  ZoOl.:  A  curious  cylindrical  appendage  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  testis  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  in 
the  polyzoa. 

fR-nll'-I-form,  a.  [Lat./w?u's=  a  rope,  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Formed  of  cord-like  fibers, 
fun -is,  s.  [Lat.=a  rope.] 

Anat.:  The  umbilical  cord ;  the  navel  string, 
funk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Ger.  funke ;  Dut. 
vonk=a  spark ;  Walloon  funki,  funker=  to  smoke.] 

1.  A  stink  ;  an  offensive  or  overpowering  smell  or 
smoke. 

2.  A  state  of  fear  or  fright ;  a  panic. 

“  If  they  find  no  brandy  to  get  drunk, 

Their  souls  are  in  a  miserable  funk.” 

Wolcot;  P.  Pindar,  p.  69; 

3.  Touchwood.  [Punk.] 

4.  Anger  ;  a  huff. 

f  unk,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Funk,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stink  through  fear.  (Vulgar.) 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  funk;  to  shrink  through 
fear. 

3.  To  kick  behind  like  a  horse. 

“Luke  now,  the  beast’s/unfct»0  like  mad,  and  then  up 
again  wi’  his  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unicorn.” — M.  Lynd- 
say,  p.  294. 

4.  To  take  offense ;  to  be  or  become  angry. 


b6il,  b6y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  —  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.  ph  =  f, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


funking 


1948 


furfuraceous 


B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  envelop  in  offensive  or  overpowering  smell 
or  smoke. 

“She  funks  Bashebia  and  her  son  to  death.” — King: 
The  Furmetary,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  quail  through  fear. 

IT  To  funk  aff :  To  throw  off,  by  kicking  and 
plunging. 

t  “The  horse  funkit  him  a#1  into  the  dub,  as  a  doggie  was 
rinnin’  across.” — Blackwood’ s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1821,  p.  393. 

funk'-ifig,  s.  [Eng.  funk ;  -ing.]  A  shrinking 
back  through  fear,  ( Colloq .) 

fufik’-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  Von  Funck.] 

Min. :  A  dark  olive-green  coccolite,  classed  by 
Dana  under  Sahlite.  A  variety  of  Pyroxene.  It  is 
from  Gothland. 

fiink'-^,  a.  [Eng.  funk ;  - y .] 

1.  Easily  frightened ;  in  a  funk ;  timid. 

“  I  do  feel  somewhat  funky.” — Naylor:  Reynard  the  Fox, 

2.  Inclined  to  kick  out  behind  like  a  horse. 

fun  -nel,  *fun-nell,  *fon-el,  *fun-ell,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf.  Bret.  founil= a  funnel;  Wei.  ffynel— 
an  air-hole;  Lat.  infundibulum ,  from  in—  m,  and 
f undo =to  pour.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  conical  vessel  which  terminates  below  in  a 
spout,  and  used  for  conducting  a  liquid  into  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  has  a  small  opening. 

“The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the 
mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnel,  the  capacity 
of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.” — Paley: 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  chimney  of  a  steamship.  It  is  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  is  carried  to  a  sufficient  height  to  assist 
the  draught  of  the  furnace.  It  is  made  telescopic 
in  war-vessels,  so  as  to  be  lowered  beyond  the  reach 

of  shot. 

“The  boilers  [are  placed]  under  the  two  funnels.” — 
V.  Stevenson:  Civil  Engineering  in  N.  America,  ch.  iv. 

3.  The  pouring-tfole  of  a  mold ;  a  gate,  a  tedge. 

*4.  A  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 

“Toward  the  middle  are  two  large  funnels,  bored 

through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light  or  fresh 
air.” — Addison. 

*5.  The  throat. 

“Some  the  long  funnel’ s  curious  mouth  extend, 

Through  which  ingested  meats  with  ease  descend.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Zoology : 

1.  A  short  wide  cavity,  into  which  the  sac  or  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  Pleurobrachia  opens  below. 

2.  A  muscular  tube  formed  by  the  uniting  of  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  epipodium  or  foot  in  the 
cuttle-fishes. 

funnel-box,  s. 

Mining :  An  apparatus  for  collecting  finely  crushed 
ore  from  water.  {Knight.) 

funnel-like,  a.  Like  a  funnel  in  shape ;  taper¬ 
ing. 

funnel-net,  s.  A  net  shaped  like  a  funnel;  a 
tapering  net. 

funnel-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  calyx,  corolla,  Ac.) :  Having  the  tube 
obconical,  gradually  enlarging  upward  with  the 
limbs  so  as  to  constitute  a  funnel. 

funnel- stay,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  ropes  or  stays  on  a  steamer’s 

funnel. 

fun'-nel-form,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  funnel ;  -form.'] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  shape  of  a  funnel. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Funnel-shaped  (q.  v.). 

fun'-nelled,  a.  [Eng.  funnel;  -ed.]  Having  a 
funnel  or  funnels ;  funnel-shaped. 

fun’-ni-ljf,adv.  [Eng.  funny;  -ly.]  In  a  funny, 
droll,  comical,  or  laughable  manner. 

f  un-nlng,  a.  &  s.  [Eng  .fun;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Jesting,  droll,  comical;  causing  fun 
or  merriment. 

B.  As  subst.:  Jesting,  joking. 

fun  -ny,  *fun-nie,  a.  [Eng.  fun;  -y.] 

1.  Droll,  comical,  laughable  ;  causing  mirth  or 
laughter ;  full  of  merriment. 

“Unco  tales  and  funnie  jokes.” 

Burns:  Halloween,  xxviii. 

2.  Causing  surprise ;  strange,  curious. 

fun'-njf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  narrow,  clinker-built  pleasure-boat,  to 
be  rowed  by  a  pair  of  sculls. 

“The  only  attainable  craft  besides  funnies,  pair-oars, 
and  randans,  were  a  couple  of  six-oars.” — London  Field. 


funny-bone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  that  part  of 
the  elbow  over  which  the  ulnar  nerve  passes. 

fu-or,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  A  piece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to  strengthen 
it  when  decayed. 

fur,  furr,  s.  [A.  S./ttr/i.]  A  furrow. 

“The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

And  Clavers  got  a  clankie,  0!” 

Burns :  Where  Hae  Ye  Been  f 
ffir  (l),*forre,  *furre,  s.  &  a.  [0.  F  r .  for  re ,  fuerre 
=  a  sheath,  a  case;  from  an  Old  Low  Ger.  source: 
cf.  Goth,  fodr—a  scabbard;  Icel. /dd/ir— lining ;  Fr. 
fourrure—tur,  fourreau=a  scabbard.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  soft  fine  hair  growing  thick  upon  certain 
animals,  and  distinguished  from  ordinary  hair  in 
being  shorter  and  finer.  Fur,  in  its  usual  trade 
acceptation,  is  the  short,  fine  hair  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  deprived  of 
the  long,  coarse,  protecting  hairs. 

“  Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  fur  of  the 
foxes.”  Longfellow  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

2.  The  dressed  skins  of  certain  animals  with  soft, 
fine  hair,  with  which  garments  are  lined  for 
warmth,  or  trimmed  for  ornament. 

3.  Any  coating  more  or  less  resembling  fur,  as— 

(1)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  the 
tongue. 

“  My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong; 
Besides  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue.” 

Dry  den:  Perseus,  sat.  iv. 

(2)  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of  ves¬ 
sels  by  matter  deposited  from  a  liquid. 

(3)  The  soft,  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of  a 
peach. 

II-  Her.:  Furs  in  heraldry  are  borne  on  the  shield 
and  charges.  They  are  either  of  one  or  more  colors. 
Furs  of  two  colors  are  ermine,  ermines,  ermois, 
peau,  vair,  vaire,  varry,  cuppa,  and  erminites.  (See 
these  terms.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  fur. 

“  December  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  and  fear¬ 
ful  countenance;  as  also  at  his  back  a  bundle  of  holly, 
holding  in  fur  mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn.” — Peacham: 
On  Drawing. 

IF  Obvious  compound,  fur-clad.  (Cowper.) 

fur-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skin. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  shaving  the  backs 
of  peltry  skins,  to  loosen  the  long  hairs,  leaving  the 
fine  fur  undisturbed. 

fur-dressing,  s.  The  process  of  cleaning,  cut¬ 
ting,  and  dyeing  furs. 

fur-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  removing  from 
peltry  skins  long,  straight  hairs,  before  the  fine 
hair  is  sheared  off  to  furnish  the  material  for  felt. 

fur-seal,  s.  The  northern  ursine  seal  or  sea-bear 
(Callorhinus  ursin us),  found  chiefly  on  the  Priby- 
loff  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  It  furnishes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fur  seal  skins  of  commerce. 

fur,  v.  t.  [Fur,  s.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cover,  line,  or  trim  with  fur. 

“The  original  painted  by  himself  [Cleeve]  with  a  black 
cap  and  furred  gown,  uponagreenish  ground.” — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  morbid  matter,  as  the 
tongue,  or  the  interior  of  vessels. 

“  To  make  lampblack,  take  a  torch  and  hold  it  under  the 
bottom  of  a  latten  bason;  and,  as  it  groweth  to  be  furred 
and  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell.” 
— Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

II.  Carp. :  To  nail  pieces  of  timber  to,  as  joists  or 
rafters,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  level,  and 
range  them  into  a  straight  surface. 

*fur,  a.  &  adv.  [Far.] 

*fu-ra  -cious,  a.  [Lat.  furax  (genit.  furacis), 
from  fur=&  thief.]  Given  to  thieving;  inclined  to 
steal ;  thievish. 

*fu-ra9  -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  furacitas,  from  furax 
(genit.  furacis) = thievish .]  A  disposition  to  steal; 
thievishness. 

f ^r.-t>6-16w,  s.  [Fr.  farbala=  a  flounce;  Sp., 
Lai-  &  r  ort.  falbala,  a  word  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and  puck- 
ered  together,  either  below  or  above,  on  petticoats 
and  gowns  ;  a  flounce ;  the  plaited  border  of  a  petti¬ 
coat  or  gown. 

_  k  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a 
diamond.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  15. 

2.  Bot.:  A  sea-weed,  Laminaria  bulbosa;  or,  ac- 
cording  to  Mrs.  Gatty,  L.  saccharina.  ( Britten  A 
Holland.) 


fur'-be-ldw,  v.  t.  [Furbelow,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  attach  a  furbelow  to ;  to  furnish  or 
ornament  with  furbelows. 

**  She  was  flounced  and  furbelowed ;  every  ribbon  was 
crinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl/’ — Addi* 
son . 

2.  Fig . :  To  deck  out ;  to  ornament. 

“  [You]  furbelow  the  plain  discourse.” 

Prior.  Alma ,  ii. 

fur-blsh,  *for-bysch-yn,  *fro-bish,  *frub- 
bish,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fourbissant,  pr.  par.  of  fourbir— to 
furbish,  to  polish  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  furpjan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
viirben.  J 

1.  Lit. :  To  rub  to  brightness ;  to  polish  up ;  to 
burnish. 

“  He  commanded  them  to  scour  and  furbish  their  har- 
nesse  and  weapons  before  their  tents.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  624. 

2.  Fig. :  To  prepare  for  fresh  use  something 
which  has  long  lain  disused.  (Often  followed  by 
up.) 

“Again  they  furbish  up  their  holy  trumpery.” 

Rowe:  Lady  Jane  Grey,  iii. 

fur'-blsb-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng .  furbish; -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  furbished  up. 

fur-bish-er,  *foor-bysch-owre,  *for-bush- 
ere,  *fro-bych-er,  s.  [Fr.  fourbisseur.]  One  who 
furbishes,  polishes,  or  brightens  up  by  rubbing. 
“Foorbyschowre.  Eruginator.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
fur -cate,  fur-cat-ed,  a.  [Latin  furc(a)  =  a 
fork ;  Eng.  suff .  -ate,  -ated.] 

Ord.  Lana.  A  Bot.:  Forked,  dividing  into  two 
branches,  like  a  two-pronged  fork.  (Balfour.) 

fur-cate -1]F,  adv.  [Eng.  furcate;  -ly.]  In  a 
forked  manner, 
furcately-divided,  a. 

Bot. :  Divided  in  a  furcate  manner.  (Paxton.) 
fur-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  furc(a)  —  a  fork;  Eng.,  &c;, 
suff.  - ation .]  A  forking,  a  branching  out  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork. 

“When  stags  grow  old  they  grow  less  branched,  and 
first  lose  their  brow-antlers,  or  lowest  furcations  next  the 
head.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

*f tir-<}if-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  furcifer—owd  bearing 
the  furca  or  gallows,  a  jail-bird ;  furca=  (1)  a  fork, 
(2)  an  instrument  of  punishment  placed  on  the  neck 
of  criminals,  and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Scoundrelly, 
rascally. 

ffir-cu-l5l,  fur'-cu-lum,  s.  [Lat.  furcula=a 
forked  prop  to  support  a  wall  when  undermined.] 
Ornith.:  The  bone  popularly  called  the  merry¬ 
thought.  It  is  composed  of  the  two  clavicles  anchy- 
losed  together  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  shaped  like 
the  letter  V.  Its  outward  extremities  articulate 
with  the  scapula  and  coracoid. 

fur  -cu-l^r,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,furcul(a) ;  -ar.]  , 

Ord.  Lang.,  Anat.,  Ac. :  Shaped  like  a  fork, 
branching  into  two  divisions ;  furcate, 
fur  -CB-lum,  s.  [Furcula.] 

*ffir  -die,  v.  t.  [Fardel.]  To  make  or  draw  ap 
into  a  bundle  ;  to  pack  up. 

“  The  rose  of  Jerico,  being  a  dry  and  ligneous  plant,  is 
preserved  many  years,  and  though  crumpled  and  furdled 
up,  yet,  if  infused  in  water,  will  swell  and  display  its 
parts.” — Browne :  Miscellanies,  p.  34. 

*furd'  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  furdlfe) ;  -ing.]  The  act 
or  process  of  drawing  or  gathering  into  a  bundle. 

“Nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of 
flowers,  and  blossomes,  before  explication.” — Browne; 
Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

*fure,  v  t.  [Flem.  voeren= to  carry.] 

1.  To  carry,  especially  by  sea. 

“That  the  act  of  frauchting  and  lading  of  schippis, 
mycht  be  put  till  executioun  efter  the  tenour  of  the 
samin,  and  at  na  gudis  be  furit  be  the  maister  vpon  his 
ouerloft.” — Acts  Jos.  III.,  1487,  c.  cxxx.  (ed.  1566). 

2.  To  conduct,  to  lead. 

“For  thocht  a  man  wald  set  his  bissy  curis, 

Sae  far  as  labour  used  his  wisdom  furis." 

Bellenden:  Evergreen,  i.  33. 

*fur-fell,  s.  [Eng.  fur,  and  fell  (2).]  A  skin  with 
the  fur  on  it. 

fur -fur,  s.  [Lat.=bran.]  Scurf  or  dandriff, 
resembling  bran,  growing  upon  the  head. 

“  Leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  furfures,  scabs.”— Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  231. 

fur-fur-a  -ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a.  [Lat. 

furfur aceus,  from/wr/ur=bran.] 

I-  Ord.  Lana. :  Made  of  or  resembling  bran ;  of 
the  nature  of  bran. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Pathology . 

(1)  Resembling  bran.  A  name  given  to  eruptions 
in  which  the  epidermis  is  detached  in  small  scales 
resembling  bran. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


furnish 


furfuracrylic 
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(2)  A  bran-like  sediment  observed  at  times  in  the 
urine. 

2.  Bot. :  Scurfy ;  covered  with  soft  scales,  which 
are  easily  displaced. 

fur-fur-3-cryl  -ic,  a.  [Lat.  furfur =br  an,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  acrylic .]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

furfuracrylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CtH30'CH=CH;CO  OH.  Metamericwith 
salicylic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  one  part  of 
furfural  with  four  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  and 
two  parts  of  sodium  acetate  for  eight  hours.  The 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  a  crystalline  mass 
which  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  on  the 
addition  of  acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  furfuracrylic 
acid  which  is  obtained  in  white  needles  by  recrys¬ 
tallization  with  animal  charcoal.  It  melts  at  135°. 
Strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  turn  it 
green. 


fCir'-fu-ral,  s. 
&c.,  al(dehyde ).] 


[Latin  furfur= bran,  and  Eng., 


HO-C=C— CO-H. 


Chem.:  C0H4O2'  or  II  Furfurol, 

HG=CH. 

the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid.  It  is  formed  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  or  by  distilling  bran 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  One  part  of  bran  is 
distilled  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water.  The  distillate  is  neutral¬ 
ized  with  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and 
then  half  of  it  is  distilled  over.  It  is  then  saturated 
with  NaCl,  which  causes  the  furfural  to  separate  as 
an  oil.  Furfural  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  agree¬ 
able  smell,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds ;  it 
turns  dark  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  boils  at  162° ; 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  eleven 
parts  of  water  at  13°.  It  forms  a  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  converted 
by  sodium  amalgam  into  furfuryl  alcohol,  C5H6O2. 
By  oxidation  with  silver  oxide  it  yields  pyromucic 
acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into  oxalic 
acid. 


fur -fur-Sl-mide,  s.  [Lat.  furfur  =  bran,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  amide.'] 

Chem. :  C15H12N2O3,  or  (C5H4O)  "3No.  An  amidepro- 
duced  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  am¬ 
monia  on  furfural.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol 
in  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at  117°.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  acids,  it  is  decom¬ 
posed,  yielding  furfural  and  NH3. 

fxir-f  ur-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  furfur  (q.  v.) ;  -ation.] 
Ord.  Lang.  <&  Path. :  The  falling  of  scurf  or  dan- 
drill  from  the  head. 

f ur'-fur-lne,  s.  [Latin  furfur  =  bran;  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  furfur- 
amide,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  with 
dilute  aqueous  potash,  or  by  heating  it  to  120°.  It 
forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  116°.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms 
salts  with  acids,  which  have  a  bitter  taste. 

fur-fu-ro-ben-zi-din,  s.  [Engi  furfuroll),  and 
'b&Ttzid'b't 

Chem.:  C^HsCN'CsHiOL.  Obtained  by  allowing 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  furfurol  and  one  part  of 
benzidin  in  fifty  parts  of  alcohol  stand  for  twelve 
hours.  It  forms  small  light  yellow  crystals  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
soluble  in  benzene.  Unites  with  acids  to  form  salts 
which,  in  solution,  are  of  a  carmine-red  color, 
ffir  -fu-rol,  s.  [Furfural.] 
f  ur-f  ur-o-pr5-pi-on -Ic,  s.  [Eng.  furfuro(l), 
and  propionic.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 
furfuropropionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H30-CH2-CH2-C0-0H,  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium  amalgam 
and  water  on  furfuracrylic  acid,  than  which  it  is 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  extracted  by  ether  from 
its  aqueous  solution,  and  is  a  colorless  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  51°.  Hydrochloric  acid  turns  it 
yellow. 

*f ur'-f ur-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  furfurosus.]  Made  of 
or  resembling  bran  j  furfuraceous  ;  as,  furfurous 
bread. 

fur'-fur-^l,  s.  [Lat./wr/«r=bran ;  -yl= Gr.  hyle 
=matter.]  ,  . 

Chem. :  (For.  def.  see  etym.  and  the  compound.) 

furfuryl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H602.  A  thick,  colorless  syrup,  which 
is  colored  green  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  when  distilled.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  or  furfural. 

f  ur-fur-yl'-a-mlne,  s.  [English  furfuryl,  and 
-amine.]  ,.  .  .  •, 

Chem. :  A  base  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitril  of  pyromucic  acid.  It 
is  a  liquid  smelling  like  Coniine,  boiling  at  145  , 
and  soluble  in  water. 


♦fur'-i-^I,  *fur-y-alle,  a.  [Latin  furialis.] 
[Fuev.]  Furious,  raging. 

“Ye  ben  in  thefuryalle  peyn  of  belle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,761. 

*fiir’-i-hund,  a.  [Lat.  furibundus,  from  fur  io= 
to  rage.]  Baging;  furious. 

“The  brawny,  not  yet  furibund  figure.” — Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

*fur'-i-bund-3l,  a.  (Lat. furibundus.]  Baging, 

furious,  mad. 

Furies,  s.  pi.  [Fury.] 

fur  -II,  s.  [Eng.  fur  [fur  ol) ;  suff.  -iL] 

Chem.:  CioHg04,  or  C4H30'C0'C0'C4H30.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  Furoin  caustic  soda  solution 
and  passing  air  through  it.  It  crystallizes  out  of 
chloroform  in  golden  yellow  needles,  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  it  is  reduced  to  Furoin. 
fiir-Il'-Ic,  a.  [Eng./wril;  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  furil ;  as, 
furilic  acid. 

fiir-i-OS'-ant,  a.  [Ital./wrioso=  furious.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bull  or  other  ani¬ 
mal  when  represented  as  in  a  rage  or  fury ;  also 
called  Bangant  (q.  v.). 

*fur-I-os'-i-ty,  *fur-i-os-i-te,  s.  [Eng.  furious ; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  furious ;  fury; 
madness. 

fiir-i  o  -§6,  adv.  &  s.  [Ital.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

Music:  With  fury,  energy  or  vehemence. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  furious  or  impetuous  man. 

“A  violent  man  and  a  furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this.”— 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  218. 

fiir'-i-ous,  *fur-y-ous,  a.  [Fr.  furieux ,  from 
Lat.  furiosus,  from  furia= madness;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  furioso.] 

1.  Mad,  frenzied ;  deprived  of  one’s  senses. 

"  No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furious 
men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

2.  Baging;  violent;  transported  with  fury  or 
passion ;  frantic. 

“  Whet  not  on  these  furious  peers.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Bushing  with  vehemence  or  impetuosity; 
boisterous ;  as,  a  furious  torrent. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  furious  and  violent, 
see  Violent. 

f  iir-I-ous-ly,  *fur-i-ous-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  furi¬ 
ous;  -Iv.]  In  a  furious  manner ;  with  fury  ;  madly, 
franticly ;  impetuously,  violently,  vehemently. 

f  iir  -l-ous-xiess,  *fur-i-ous-nesse,  *fur-y-ous- 
nes,  s.  [Eng .furious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  furious;  fury_;  frenzy;  madness,  impetu¬ 
osity;  transport  of  passion. 

“  Thou  shalt  etretche  forth  thyne  hande  upon  the  fury- 
ousnes  of  thine  enemyes.” — Bible  (1561),  Ps.  cxxxviii. 

furl,  *farle,  *furle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contract,  of 
furdle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Naut. :  To  roll  a  sail  and  confine  it  to  the  yard. 
The  sail  being  gathered  by  the  men  on  the  yard, 
the  leech  is  passed  along  the  yard  to  the  bunt, 
where  the  body  of  the  sail,  the  foot  and  clews,  are 
collected. 

“The  order  those  attend 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

2.  To  roll  or  gather  up  anything.  ( Dryden :  Ab¬ 
salom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  837.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  roll  or  gather  together;  to  be¬ 
come  furled. 

“  The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves 
And  as  they  fell  around  them  furling.” 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  ii. 

H  To  furl  a  top-sail  in  a  body : 

Naut.:  To  gather  all  the  loose  parts  of  in  ^  17- 
sail  into  the  bunt  above  the  top-mast. 

fur'-long,  *four-long,  *fur-lange,  s.  [A.  S. 
furlang,  lit.,  a  furrow-long,  or  the  length  of  a  fur¬ 
row  ;  furh=  a  furrow,  and  lang= long.] 

*1.  Originally  of  vague  meaning:  the  length  of  a 
furrow,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be. 

“A  furlong  comes  next  to  be  considered,  so  called  quasi 
furrow-long,  being  so  much  as  a  team  plows  going  for¬ 
ward,  before  they  return  back  again.” — Fuller:  A  Pisgah 
Sight  of  Palestine,  p.  41. 

2.  A  measure  of  length ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile, 
equal  to  forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  yards. 

“A.  furlong  is  the  eyghte  part  of  a  myle  and  contayneth 
a  hundredth  and  xxv.  passes,  which  is  in  length  vi.  hun¬ 
dredth  and  xxv.  fote.”— Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 


f fir  -lough  (<7 h  silent),  *fur-loe,  S.  put.  verlqf 

= leave,  furlough;  Dan.  forlov;  Sw.  fdrlof;  Her. 
verlaub.]  Leave  of  absence ;  specif.,  a  license  given 
to  a  soldier  to  be  absent  from  duty  for  a  certain 


time. 

“He  has  got  a  furlough  from  his  father  for  a  year.  — 
Chesterfield:  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iv  ,  let.  42. 

fur  -lough  ( gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Furlough,  *.]  To 
grant  a  furlough  to ;  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to. 


furm,  s.  [Form,  s.] 

f  ar’-men-t?,  fur'-ml-t?,  s.  [Frumenty.] 
f  ur-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr .  fremoir.]  The  name  given 
by  carpenters  in  Scotland  to  the  tool  called  a  flat 
chisel. 

fur  -nace  (ace  as  es),  *for-nays,  *for-nayse, 
*for-neys,  *for-nes,  s.  [O.  Fr .fornaise;  Fr .four- 
naise,  from  Lat.  fornax  (genit.  fornacis)= an  oven, 
from  the  same  root  as  formus=hot’,  LtaA.fornace.) 

1.  Lit. :  A  chamber  in  which  fuel  is  burned  for 
the  production  of  heat.  The  two  great  ends  to  be 
attained  in  the  construction  of  furnaces  are,  first, 
to  produce  as  perfect  a  combustion  of  the  fuel  as 
possible ;  and  secondly,  to  apply  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  heat  so  developed  effectively.  These  two 
requirements  for  a  good  furnace  are,  however,  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  Much  remains  to  be  acquired  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  whole  of  the 
caloric  may  be  perfectly  developed,  from  the  fuel, 
although  the  best  manner  of  applying  the  heat  is 
well  understood.  [Blast-furnace,  Beverbera- 

TORY-FURNACE.] 

“As  iron,  fusile  from  the  f  urnace  flows.” 

Brome:  Battle  of  the  Cods  and  Titans. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  time,  place,  or  occasion  of  severe 
trial  or  torture ;  as,  the  furnace  of  affliction. 

furnace-bar,  s.  A  fire-bar  (q.  v.). 
furnace-bridge,  s.  A  barrier  of  fire-bricks,  or  of 
iron  plates  containing  water,  thrown  across  the 
furnace  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fire-bars,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fuel  being  carried  into  the  flues,  and  to 
quicken  the  draft  by  contracting  the  area. 
*furnace-burning,  a.  Hot,  like  a  furnace. 

“  'My  furnace-burning  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Id.  III.,  ii.  1. 


furnace  cadmia,  furnace  calamine,  s. 

Metall.:  An  incrustation  of  oxide  of  zinc,  with 
impurities,  which  forms  round  the  throat  of  an  iron 
furnace. 

furnace-grate,  s.  The  bars  supporting  the  fuel 
in  a  furnace.  [Grate.] 

furnace-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  for  raising  the 
ore,  lime,  and  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a  blast-furnace, 


furnace-pumice,  s. 

Metall. :  A  slag  often  produced  in  smelting  pisc- 
litic  iron  ores,  having  the  cellular  appearance  of 
pumice-stone. 

*fur-nace  (ace  as  es),  v.  t.  [Furnace,  s.] 


1.  To  cast  into  a  furnace. 

“  It  has  been  proposed  instead  of  furnacing  the  sol- 
phate  of  soda,  to  decompose  it  by  caustic  baryta.”— 
Graham:  Chemistry  (2d  ed.),  i.  561. 


2.  To  exhale  like  a  furnace. 

“H  e  furnaces 

The  thick  sighs  from  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

fur-na-ri-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  furnariua 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Certhid®  (Creepers). 
The  outer  toe  is  not  much  longer  than  the  inner 
one,  and  but  slightly  united  at  the  base,  the  inner 
one  is  entirely  free.  The  sub-family  consists  of 
small  birds  occurring  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

f  ur-nar  -1  us,  s.  [Lat.=a  baker.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Furnarinte  (q.  v.).  Furnarius  fuliginosus  is  noted, 
for  its  tameness. 


*fur-xxeye,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  furnir ,  fornir;  Fr. /our- 
nir= to  furnish  (q.  v.).]  To  furnish,  to  prepare,  to 
provide. 

"Furneye  a  tree,  stiff  and  strong.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  5,517. 

*fur-ni-ment,  *fur-na-ment,  s.  [Fr.  fourni- 

ment=&  stand  of  arms  ;  fournir=  to  furnish.]  Ful 
nishing,  furniture,  equipment. 

“  Lo  !  where  they  stryde  with  speedie  whirling  pace. 

One  in  a  charet  of  straunge  furniment.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  38. 

fur  nish,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr .fournissant,  pr.  par.  of 
fournir— to  furnish,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  frumjan= to 

Perform,  to  furnish,  /rttma= utility,  profit,  gain; 
p.  &  Port,  fornir ;  Ital.  fornir e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary  or  useful;  to 
equip ;  to  fit  out. 

“’Tis  now  but  four  o’clock;  we  have  two  hours 

T o  furnish  us.” 

Shakesp.  1  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
~cian.  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  —  £ 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h?l,  d?L 


further 


furnish 
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2.  To  fit  up ;  to  supply  with  necessary  and  orna¬ 
mental  appendages. 

“‘The  apartments  [of  the  palaces  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth]  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they  knew  not 
how  to  furnish  them.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
toL  ii.,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  supply,  to  give,  to  afford,  to  present. 

“The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  gospel  .  .  . 

could  possibly  furnish  no  materials  for  strife.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  14. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fill  out;  to  improve  in  strength 
and  appearance.  (Slang.) 

♦fur’-nish,  s.  [Fuenish,  v.]  A  specimen,  a 
sample,  a  supply. 

“To  lend  the  world  a, furnish  of  wit.” 

Qreene Oroatsworth  of  Wit.  (1621.) 

f  fir '-rushed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fuenish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Provided,  equipped,  or  supplied 
with  necessaries  ;  fitted  up. 

2.  Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  horse  borne 
bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  caparisoned. 

♦fur’-nished-ness,  s.  [Eng.  furnished;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  furnished  or  provided 
with  necessaries. 

“In  respect  of  the  fulness  and  well  furnishedness  of  the 
earth.” — More:  Appendix  to  the  Defence, ch.  iv. 

fur  -nish  er,  s.  [Eng.  furnish ;  -er ;  Fr.  fournis- 
seur .]  One  who  furnishes,  equips,  or  supplies  with 
necessaries. 

“A  furnisher  of  him  with  money.” — State  Trials.-  J. 
Xitchel  (1677). 

ffir  -nlsh-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fuenish,  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  fitting  out,  or  providing 
with  necessaries ;  supply. 

“For  the  furnysshing  of  this  fynaunce,  Sir  Dyne  of 
Responds  toke  great  payne.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cron - 
ycle,  ii.  224. 

♦2.  An  appendage ;  an  outward  sign. 

“Something  deeper, 

Whereof  perchance  these  are  but  furnishings.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 

♦fur  -nish-ment,  s.  [Eng  .furnish;  -menf.] 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing. 

“  Preparations  and  furnishments  for  this  business.” — 
Daniel;  Hist.  England,  p.  93. 

2.  A  supply  of  things  necessary. 

“Artillery  of  all  sorts  and  other  furnishments  lor 
warre.” — Time’s  Storehouse,  p.  345. 

fur'-ni-tiire,  s.  [Fr.  foumiture,  from  fournir= 
to  furnish.] 

*1.  That  with  which  a  person  or  thing  is  furnished ; 
equipment,  equipage,  outfit. 

“The  ill  purveyance  of  his  page 
That  had  his  furnitures  not  firmely  tyde.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  11. 

2.  Movables ;  goods,  vessels,  utensils,  ornaments, 
&c.,  with  which  a  house  or  room  is  furnished  for  the 
convenience,  use  and  accommodation  of  the  in¬ 
mates. 

“  There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice;  their  furni¬ 
ture  is  not  rich,  if  we  except  the  pictures.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

*3.  An  appendage ;  an  ornamental  addition. 

“It  [the  Gospel]  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  like 
furniture,  only  for  ornament,  but  for  use,  and  the  great 
concernments  of  life.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  Builders’  hardware,  such  as  locks,  door 
and  window  trimmings,  &c. 

2.  Gun.:  The  mountings  of  a  gun. 

3.  Music:  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixture  stops 
in  an  organ.  [Mixture.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

5.  Print. :  The  sticks  and  quoins  which  surround 
the  matter  in  the  chase.  The  pieces  are  about  half 
an  inch  high,  of  various  lengths,  and  are  called 
head,  foot,  or  side  sticks,  according  to  their  position 
in  the  chase.  Strips  between  the  pages  are  gutters. 
The  sticks  are  slightly  tapering,  so  as  to  allow  the 
wedge-shaped  quoins  to  jam  the  matter  firmly  to¬ 
gether  in  the  chase.  The  quoins  are  driven  by  the 
shooting-stick  and  a  mallet. 

furniture- spring,  s.  A  coil  spring  beneath  the 
hair  filling  which  forms  the  seat,  back  or  side  of  a 
cushioned  chair.  A  spring  of  a  bed-bottom  beneath 
a  mattress,  or  forming  the  lower  portion  of  one  be¬ 
neath  the  elastic  material  which  constitutes  the 
top. 

fiir  -6-In,  s.  [Eng.  Fur(furol) ;  o  connective, 
and  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)] 

Chem.:  C10H8O4,  or  C4H30-C0-CH(0H),  C4H30. 
Obtained  by  boiling  for  half  an  hour  a  mixture  of 
forty  parts  furfurol  with  thirty  parts  of  alcohol, 


eighty  parts  of  water,  and  four  parts  of  KCN.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  135 °. 
Slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  hot  tolu  ene.  It  dissolves  in  H2S04  with 
an  intense  blue-green  color.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic 
soda  solution,  forming  blue-green  liquid,  which  is 
dark  red  by  reflected  light ;  it  becomes  colorless 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  furil  being  formed. 

fu-rd  le,  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  meteoric  light  seen 
on  the  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night;  a  corposant 
(q.  v.).^ 

fU-ron  -lc,  a.  [Lat.  fur(fur)  =  bran,  and  Eng. 
(propi)onic.j  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

furonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HOOC-CH^CHCO-CHj-CHo’CO’OH  or 
C7H.3O5.  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracting  with  ether,  and 
recrystallizing  from  hot  water.  Furonic  acid  forms 
colorless  needleswhich  melt  at  180%  and  are  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether. 

furonic-aldehyde,  s.  * 

Chem. :  C7H8O4.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  bro¬ 
mine  and  furf  urpropionic  acid.  By  boiling  the  mixt¬ 
ure  with  Ag(OH)  moist  silveroxide,  it  is  converted 
into  the  silver  salt  of  furonic  acid. 

fu’-ror,  s.  [Lat.]  Rage,  fury,  madness. 

“He  doubted  much  some  inundation  by  their/uror  over 
all  Italy.” — Sir  T.  Wyatt:  To  the  King,  March  9,  1540. 

ffi-ror-e,  s.  [Ital.]  Rage,  fury;  great  excite¬ 
ment  or  enthusiasm. 

ffirred,  a.  [En g.fur;  -e<f.] 

1.  Trimmed,  lined,  or  ornamented  with  fur. 

"Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 

Doffed  hia  furred  gown  and  sable  hood.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  1L 

2.  Covered  with  a  furry  coat. 

fur'-ri-er  (1) ,  s.  [ Fr./owrrewr.]  A  dealer  in  furs ; 
one  who  prepares  and  sells  furs. 

♦fur-ri-er  (2),  subst.  [Fobeayer.]  A  quarter¬ 
master. 

“  The  furriers  sent  before,  to  divide  the  quarters,  every 
company  led  by  their  owne  guids  [guides],  we  marched 
off.” — Monro:  Exped.,  pt.  i.,  p.  33. 

fur’-rl-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  furrier;  -y.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  furrier. 

2.  Furs  in  general. 

*f  ur'-ri-ljf,  adv.  [Eng./urry;  -ly.\  In  a  furry 
manner  ;  with  a  covering  of  fur. 

f  Qr  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fur,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lining,  trimming,  or  orna¬ 
menting  with  fur. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  fur. 

“  Providing  for  furring  of  their  backs  and  fattening 
their  bellies,  and  in  gorgeously  decked  chambers  and  soft 
sleeping.” — Martin:  Book  of  Priests’  Marriages. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  furred  or  covered 
with  a  furry  coat  or  scaly  deposit,  as  a  boiler. 

“  With  honie  it  cureth  the  roughness  and  furring  of  the 
tongue.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny ,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  Thin  pieces  fixed  on  the  edge  of  timber 
to  make  the  surface  even. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  Double  planking  of  a  ship’s  side. 

3.  Build.:  A  lining  of  scantling  and  plaster-work 
on  a  brick  wall,  to  prevent  the  dampness  of  the 
latter  reaching  the  room. 

fur -row,  *furch,  *furgh,  *furwe,  *for-ow, 
♦forgh,  *forghe,  *for-owe,  s.  [A.  S.furh;  cogn. 
with  Icel./or=a  drain  ;  O.  H.  Ger .furh;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vurch;  Ger.  furche=&  furrow;  Dan.  fure;  Swed. 
f&ra.  Cf.  Lat.  porca=  a  ridge  between  two  fur¬ 
rows.  7 

Hnary  Language: 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plow. 

“When  the  well-used  plow 

Lies  in  the  furrow.”  Thomson:  Spring,  ST. 

2.  A  narrow  trench,  groove  or  hollow ;  a  wrinkle. 

“Time  had  worn  deep  furrows  in  his  face.” 

Drayton:  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mill. :  The  grooves  in  the  face  of  a  mill-stone ; 
the  plane  surface  is  land.  A  leader-furrow  extends 
from  the  eye  to  the  skirt  of  the  stone  at  such  draft 
as  may  be  determined.  The  steep  edge  of  the  fur¬ 
row  is  called  the  track-edge ;  the  more  inclined  edge 
is  called  the  feather-edge.  The  second  furrow  is 
that  branching  from  the  leader  nearest  to  the  eye. 
The  skirt-furrow  departs  from  the  leader  nearer  to 
the  skirt.  A  gauge-furrow  is  concave  at  bottom. 


2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  intervals  which  separate  the. 
primary  ridges  in  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous 

|[  To  draw  a  straight  furrow:  To  do  that  which 
is  right ;  to  live  correctly. 

♦furrow-cow,  s.  A  cow  that  is  not  with  calf. 

“Item  from  him  sex  furrow-cows,  and  sex  stirks  at 
131b.  6s.  8d.  the  piece,  is  801b.” — Depredations  in  Argyll „ 
p.  51. 

furrow- drain,  v.  t.  To  drain  a  land  by  making 
a  drain  across  each  furrow  or  between  every  twf 
ridges. 

♦furrow-faced,  a.  Having  a  wrinkled  or  fur¬ 
rowed  face  or  surface. 

“  [I]  expose  no  ships 
Tothreatenings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Volpone,  i.  1. 

♦furrow-fronted,  a.  Having  A  furrowed  or 
wrinkled  face. 

“  The  furrow-fronted  Fates.” 

Rawlins  Rebellion,  ii.  1. 

furrow-slice,  s.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth  turned 
up  by  the  plow. 

furrow-weed,  s.  A  weed  growing  on  plowed 

lands. 

“  Why  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  aloud, 

Crowned  with  rank  fumitar  and  furrow-weeds 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 

fur  -row,  *for-owe,*fur-rowe,  v.t.  [Fubrow,s.] 

*1.  To  cut  or  make  a  furrow  in  with  a  plow ;  to 
plow. 

*2.  To  divide  in  furrows ;  to  make  uneven ;  to  cut 
a  way  through. 

*3.  To  make  by  cutting ;  to  cut  out. 

“There  go  the  ships  that  furrow  out  their  way.” 

Wotton. 

4.  To  wrinkle  ;  to  make  furrows  or  wrinkles  in. 

‘  *  How  can  she  weepe  for  her  sinne,  that  must  bare  her 
skin  therewith,  and  furrowe  her  face  — Vives-  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

fur  -rowed,  a.  [Furrow,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels,  as  the 
stem  of  Coniuni. 


furrowed-band,  s. 

Anat. :  A  range  of  gray  matter  between  the  uvula 
and  amygdalae  of  the  cerebellum. 


f  ur  -row-Ing.pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Furrow,  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  furrows  in. 

furrowing-hammer,  s.  A  millstone  dresser’s 
hammer.  [Millstone-hammer.] 

furrowing-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  a  double 
moldboard  for  throwing  the  earth  both  ways. 

fur  -row-^,  a.  [Eng.  furrow ;  -?/.]  Full  of  fur¬ 
rows;  furrowed. 

“A  double  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks.” 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  iii.  158. 
fur  -if,  a.  [Eng.  fur  ;  -ry.~\ 

1.  Covered  or  clad  in  fur ;  wearing  furs. 

“  Yet  cherished  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste, 

Th e  furry  nations  harbor.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  811. 

2.  Made  of  fur  ;  consisting  of  fur. 

“Winter,  thou  hoary,  venerable  sire, 

All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad.” 

Rowe:  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1717. 

3.  Resembling  fur ;  fur-like. 

4.  Coated  with  a  deposit  of  fur;  furred. 


thief.]  A  theft,  a  robbery. 

“  Turn  not  your  furt  ’gainst  your  own  bowels.” — Albu- 
mazar  v.  1. 


fur'-ther,  *fer-ther,  *for-ther,  *fur-der,  a.& 

adv.  [A.  S .furdhur,furdhor,  comp,  of  /ore=before ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  verder,  vorders— further,  besides; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fur  dir,  furdar,  furdor ;  Ger.  furder.j 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  a  greater  distance ;  farther. 

2.  Beyond  what  already  exists ;  additional. 

“For  the  further  humiliation  of  that  Popish  service 

came  forth  an  examination  of  the  mass.” — Strype:  Memo¬ 
rials;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1548.) 

3.  Extending  to  a  greater  distance. 


B.  As  adverb: 


Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  173. 


1.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Moreover;  beyond  what  is  already  stated;  in 
addition. 


the  blood  of  the  saints/ 
1661). 


-State  Trials;  John  James  (an. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


further 


1951 


fuse-setter 


3.  To  a  greater  degree  or  extent. 

“Therefore  God,  to  the  intent  of  further  healing  man’s 
depraved  mind,  added  that  which  we  call  censure  to  purge 
it.  — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

ffir'-^her,  *fur-der,  v.  t.  [A.  S .fyrdhran,  gefyr- 
dhran;  Dut.  vorderen ;  Ger.  fdrdern.]  [Further, 
a.]  To  help  forward,  to  further,  to  advance,  to  pro¬ 
mote,  to  assist,  to  favor. 

“The  night  furthered  their  credulousness.” — Greneway : 
Tacitus;  Annals,  p.  60. 

ffir-ther-3,n9e,  *fur-der-ance,  s.  [Eng.  fur¬ 
ther;  -om.ee.]  The  act  of  furthering,  advancing,  or 
promoting;  advancement,  promotion,  help,  assist¬ 
ance. 

“His  riches  are  no  furtherance,  but  rather  an  hin¬ 
drance.” — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  137. 

fur  -ther-er,  s.  [English  further,  v. ;  -er.}  One 
who  furthers,  promotes,  or  advances  anything ;  a 
promoter,  a  helper,  an  advancer. 

“Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  x. 

fiir  -ther-more,  *fer-ther-more,  *for-ther- 
more,  adv.  [Eng.  further,  and  more.]  Moreover, 
besides  ;  beyond  what  has  already  been  stated. 

“  Furthermore, 

I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock’s  house.’ * 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice ,  iv.  2. 

far  -ther-most,  a.  [Eng.  further,  and  most.} 
Furthest,  most  remote. 

•fur -ther-6-ver,  *for-ther-o-ver,  adv.  [Eng. 
further,  and  over.}  Moreover,  besides,  furthermore. 

*f  ur-flier-some,  a.  [English  further ;  -some.] 
Advantageous. 


•fury-flake,  s.  The  first  sign  of  rage  or  fury. 

“Was  my  eye,  ’stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury -flakes 
brightening.”  Byron:  To  Caroline. 

•fury-like,  a.  Like  a  fury ;  raging,  frenzied. 

•fury-moving,  adj.  Stirring  to  fury  or  frenzy ; 
maddening. 

“Forthwith  began  these  fury-moving  sounds.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

•fur'-jf  (2),  s.  [Lat./itr.]  A  thief,  a  robber. 

“Have  an  eye  to  your  plate  for  there  be  furies." — 
Fletcher. 

*ffir-jf,  v.  t.  [Fury,  s.]  To  incite  to  fury;  to 
infuriate. 

ffirze,  *flrse,  *friise,  *furzin,  *fur-rys,  s.  [A.  S. 

furs ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  freas  =  a  briar,  a  bush,  a 
shrub.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Ulex  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  Common  furze : 

Bot. :  Ulex  europceus,  called  also  the  Common 
Whin.  It  is  a  well-known  spinous  shrub  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  legumes  opening  elastic- 
ally. 

(2)  Of  other  species  French  and  Great  Furze  are 
Ulex  europceus ;  Ground  Furze  is  Ononis  arvensis, 
and  Needle  Furze,  Genista  anglica. 

furze-chat,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Whinchat  ( Saxicola  rubetra) ,  so 
called  from  frequenting  places  covered  with  furze 
or  whin.  [Whinchat.] 

furze-Clad,  a.  Covered  with  furze. 

“Their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

furze-wren,  s. 


“A touch  of  stratagem  often  proves  furthersome.” — Car¬ 
lyle.  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

fur'-thest,  *fer-thest,  *for-thest,  a.  &  adv. 

[Further,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Most  distant  and  remote,  either  in 
time  or  place. 

B.  As  adv.:  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance  or  ex¬ 
tent. 

“They  are  her  furthest  reaching  instrument.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  14. 

f  ur '-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  furtif  (fem .furtive) ,  from  Lat. 
furtwus  —  thievish,  from  furtum  =  theft ;  fur  —  a 
thief;  Ital.  &  Sp  .furtivo.} 

*1.  Stolen. 

“  Dart  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  i.  500. 

2.  Stealthy,  stolen,  sly. 

“  Tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  f  urtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

f  fir  -tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  furtive;  -ly.}  In  a  fur¬ 
tive,  stealthy,  or  sly  manner. 

“  Sikes  eyed  him  furtively  from  time  to  time.” — Dick¬ 
ens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xix. 

ffLr'-tum,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law. :  Theft,  robbery. 

f iir’-uii-cle,  8.  [Lat.  furunculus=(l )  a  petty 
thief;  (2)  a  burning  sore,  a  boil;  dimin.  of  fur— a 
thief.]  [Bom  (1),  s.,  II.  1.] 

fiir'-jf  (1),  *furie,  s.  [Fr .furie;  from  Lat.furia 
=madness  ;/wro=to  rage  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  furia .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Madness. 

2.  A  fit  of  raving  passion ;  a  storm  of  anger. 

“  Alexander  had  in  his  fui-y  inhumanly  butchered  one 
of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains.”— Burke:  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  National  Society. 

*3.  Enthusiasm ;  mental  excitement  or  inspira¬ 
tion. 

*  A  sybil  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 

In  her  prophetio  fury  sewed  the  work.” 

Shakesp. .-  Othello,  iii.  4. 

4.  Impetuosity,  violence ;  as,  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  of  the  waves,  <fcc. 

5.  A  furious,  raving,  or  violent  woman. 

“He  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle, 

But  languisheth,  as  doth  a  furie  in  helle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,262. 

II.  Classic  My thol.  (pi.):  The  avenging  deities. 
They  were  three  in  number — Alecto,  Megeera  and 
TisiphonG.  They  were  by  some  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Night  and  Earth,  or,  according  to 
Hesiod,  they  sprang  from  the  blood-drops  which 
fell  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Kronos,  or  Saturn, 
on  his  father,  Uranus.  By  the  Greeks  they  were 
called  Erinnyes,  or  Eumenides. 

“That  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the  ancient 
polytheists  personified  under  the  awful  name  of  the 
Furies.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

«[  For  the  difference  between  fury  and  madness, 
see  Madness. 


Ornith.:  The  same  as  Furzeling  (q.  v.). 

ftirze  -ling,  s.  [En g.  furze;  -ling.} 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  the  Dartford  Warbler  ( Melizo • 
philus  dartfordiensis) ,  first  found  at  Dartford,  in 
Kent,  England.  It  is  found  in  furze-bushes,  where 
it  builds  its  nest.  It  is  one  of  the  family  Sylvid®, 
and  of  the  typical  sub-family  Sylvin®  (True-War- 
blers) . 

furz-en,  a.  [Eng.  furz(e);  -en.}  Overgrown 
with  or  full  of  furze  or  gorse ;  furzy. 

furzen-bushes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Ulex  europceus.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

“  We  put  by  gorse  and  furzen-bushes:  we  tread  under¬ 
foot  briers  and  brambles,  though  they  catch  hold  of  us.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  186. 

furz  -jf,  a.  [Eng.  furz(e) ;  -y.}  Overgrown  with 
furze. 

“  Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  23. 

•fus,  *fuse,  a.  [A.  S .  f us;  Icel.  /wss.]  Ready, 
willing. 

“He  wass/ws  to  lernenn.” — Ormulum,  16,997. 


f  u'-§ain,  s.  [From  the  French.] 

1.  The  spindle  tree. 

2.  Very  fine  charcoal  used  as  a  drawing  imple¬ 
ment.  [Charcoal.] 

f  u§-3-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  fusain= a 
spindle  tree.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Santalace®  (Sandalworts). 
Fusanus  acurninatus,  the  Quandang  Nut,  is  as  sweet 
and  useful  to  the  Australians  as  the  almonds  are 
to  us.  ( Bindley .) 

fii-§ar'-i-um,  s.  [From  Lat./gs(us)=a  spindle; 
suff.  -arium.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fungi.  Fusarium  heterosporium 
is  parasitic  on  rye,  and  F.  mori  on  the  Mulberry. 
(Berkeley.) 


f  u§  -?i,-r51e,  f  u§-3-rol,  s.  [ Pr.fusarole.fusarolle ; 
Ital.  fusaiuolo,  from  fusaiolo—a  whirl  of  a  spindle, 
from  fuso,  Lat./wsws=(l)  a  spindle;  (2)  the  shaft  of 
a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  molding  or  ornament  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
composite  capitals ; 
the  shaft  of  a  col¬ 
umn,  pilaster,  or 
pillar,  or  that  part 
comprehended 
between  the  shaft 
and  the  capital. 

•fuse,  a.  [Lat./ws- 
cus.}  Brown,  dark- 
colored,  fuscous. 

*f  us-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  /wscus—dusk,  dark-col¬ 
ored.]  A  darkening ;  obscurity. 

fus'-cln,  s.  [Lat.  /wscws=dark-colored,  tawny, 
dusky.]  ,  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Physiol.  Chem. :  A  variety  of  melanin. 

f  us’-9lte,  s.  [Sw.,  &c ,,fuseit,  from  Lat.  fuscus= 
dark,  swarthy,  dusky.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Scapolite.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
This  is  called  by  Dana  Wernerite. 


Wfm 

Fusarole. 


boll,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion, 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


fus  -cous,  o.  [Lat.  fuscus.] 

Nat.  Science:  Brown  tinged  with  grayish  and 

blackish. 

ffl§e  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat./wsws,  pa.  par.  of  fund 0 
=to  pour  out,  to  melt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  or  fluid 
state ;  to  liquefy  by  heat. 

2.  Fig. :  To  blend  or  mix  things  together,  as 
though  they  were  melted. 

“Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  become  liquid  or  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  To  unite  or  blend. 

•fuse  (2),  *fus-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fysan;  Icel. 
fysa.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hasten. 

‘‘Fuse  we  alle  to  somne.” — Layamon,  iii.  101. 

B.  Trans. :  To  hasten,  to  get  ready. 

“Brutus  .  .  .  hem  to  scipe/usede.” — Layamon,  i.  64. 

f  u§e  (1),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  fusee  (2) 
(q.  v.).]  A  tube  or  casing  filled  with  combustible 
material,  and  used  for  igniting  a  charge  in  a  mine 
or  a  hollow  projectile.  The  invention  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  hollow  project¬ 
iles.  The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of 
fuses  in  use : 

(1)  Th e  Bickford- fuse :  Used  for  mining  and  sub¬ 
marine  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  small  linen  tube 
filled  with  gunpowder,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  pitch.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  sev¬ 
enty  seconds. 

(2)  The  Blasting-fuse,  used  in  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing.  It  is  filled  with  a  slow-burning  composition, 
allowing  time  for  the  operatives  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  before  it  bums  down  to  the  charge.  It  is 
also  used  for  submarine  blasting. 

(3)  The  Combination- fuse,  for  hollow  projectiles, 
comprises  a  time-fuse  and  a  percussion  or  concus¬ 
sion-fuse  united  in  the  same  case.  The  former  is 
designed  to  explode  the  charge  in  case  the  latter 
fails  to  act  on  striking.  Another  form  is  that  in 
which  the  time  fuse  explodes  the  percussion-fuse. 
This  variety  is  used  with  such  explosives  as  dyna¬ 
mite  and  gun-cotton. 

(4)  The  Concussion-fuse,  for  hollow  projectiles; 
designed  to  explode  the  charge  when  the  shell 
strikes  an  object. 

(5)  The  Delayed-action-fuse,  for  use  with  common 
shell  against  earthworks.  It  causes  the  projectile 
to  explode  four  seconds  after  impact. 

(6)  The  Electric-fuse  is  one  adapted  to  be  ignited 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  it. 

(.7)  The  Percussion  -  fuse  embraces  a  capsule 
charged  with  fulminate,  which  is  exploded  by  a 
plunger  or  its  equivalent,  when  the  projectile 
strikes.  The  plunger  is  held  by  a  pin  sufficiently 
strong  to  keep  it  in  place  in  case  of  a  fall,  yet  weak 
enough  to  be  severed  by  the  shock  of  striking. 

(8)  The  Safety -fuse  is  a  cord  or  ribbon-shaped 
fuse  filled  with  a  fulminating  or  quick-burning 
composition,  and  sufficiently  long  to  be  ignited  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  chamber  where  the  charge 
is  placed. 

ITThe  term  safety-fuse  is  also  applied  to  a  wire  or 
strip  of  easily  fusible  metal,  which  on  the  passage 
of  an  abnormally  strong  electric  current  fuses  and 
thus  automatically  breaks  the  circuit. 

(9)  The  Tape-fuse  is  a  safety-fuse,  so  called  from 
its  shape. 

(10)  The  Time-fuse  is  one  which  is  adapted  either 
by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  its  length  or  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  composition  to  burn  a  certain  definite 
time. 

fuse-cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  gauging  time¬ 
fuses  to  the  desired  seconds  and  fractions. 

fuse-extractor,  s.  An  implement  designed  for 
extracting  wooden  fuses  from  shells.  It  has  jaws 
which  grasp  the  fuse  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
extractor  rests  upon  the  shell.  The  jaws  are 
attached  to  a  screw,  which  works  in  a  screw-socket 
in  the  body  of  the  extractor,  and  has  an  iron  lever 
passing  through  its  head.  The  jaws  being  clasped 
around  the  projecting  part  of  the  fuse,  it  is  drawn 
by  turning  the  lever. 

fuse-lock,  s. 

Min. :  A  spur  on  the  spring  attaches  the  lock  to 
the  fuse  when  the  hammer  is  set.  The  dog  is  pulled 
by  a  long  cord  from  a  distant  position  of  safety,  re¬ 
leasing  the  hammer,  which  explodes  the  cap  and 
lights  the  fuse. 

fuse-saw,  s.  A  tenon-saw  used  by  artillery-men. 

fuse-setter,  s.  An  implement  for  driving  home 
wooden  fuses.  It  consists  merely  of  a  cylinder  of 
wood  or  brass,  with  a  recess  at  the  end  fitting  the 
end  of  the  fuse,  which  is  driven  into  place  by  a 
mallet. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fuse-tape 


fuse-tape,  s.  A  flat  form  of  fuse,  coated  exter¬ 
nally  with  pitch  or  tar,  and  served  to  prevent  the 
coating  from  cracking,  or  covered  with  two  warps 
and  an  interposed  lap  of  cotton.  Other  forms 
might  be  noticed. 


♦fuse  (2),  fu-§ee'  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
track  of  a  deer  in  the  grass  ;  any  track. 

“To  trace  those  old  Bishops  in  their  fuse.” — Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  14. 


ffi-§ee'  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  fusel  or  fusil 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  firelock ;  a  small,  neat  musket. 

*2.  A  fuse  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a  cigar, 
&c.  It  is  easily  ignited  and  the  strongest  wind  will 
not  extinguish  it. 


fu-see’  (3),  *fu-zy,  s.  [Fr.  fus&e  =  a  spindle  full 
of  thread,  from  Low  Lat.  fusata,  from  fusus  =  a 
spindle.] 

Bor. :  A  conical  pulley  used  in  connection  with  a 
spring,  and  designed  to  equalize  the  power  of  the 
latter.  The  spring  is  coiled  within  the  barrel,  and 
when  fully  wound  up  and  at  its  greatest  tension, 
the  chain  is  wound  upon  the  fusee  and  draws  upon 
its  smaller  portion.  As  the  fusee  unwinds,  by  the 
motion  of  the  train  of  gearing  in  the  watch,  the 
spring  also  uncoils  and  loses  a  part  of  its  tension ;  as 
this  proceeds,  the  chain  draws  upon  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fusee,  and  attains  an  increased  leverage 
on  the  latter  to  counterbalance  the  decreased 
power  of  the  spring.  The  object  is  to  obtain  an 
equal  power  at  all  times,  so  that  the  watch  may 
run  regularly.  The  first  wheel  of  a  watch  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fusee. 


fusee-engine,  s. 

Bor.:  A  fusee-machine  (q.  v.). 
fusee-machine,  s. 

Bor. :  A  machine  for  cutting  the  snail-shaped  or 
spirally  grooved  wheel  on  which  the  chains  of  cer¬ 
tain  descriptions  of  watches  are  wound.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Dr.  Hooke  about  1655.  It  is  interesting 
as  being  the  first  machine  in  which  change-wheels 
were  used,  and  is  the  germ  of  the  screw-cutting 
lathe. 

fusee-windlass,  s.  A  pump-windlass  with  a 
conical  barrel. 

fu  -§el,  s.  [Ger.  /wseZ= spirits  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.]  (See  the  compound.) 


j  fusel-oil,  fuselol,  s. 

Chem.  <&  Comm. :  An  oily  product  formed  during 
the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  the  juice  of 
grapes.  This  is  separated  in  the  rectification  of 
the  spirit,  occurring  in  the  last  part  of  the  distill¬ 
ate  as  an  acrid,  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor 
and  burning  taste ;  it  is  poisonous,  producing  head¬ 
ache  and  nervous  depression.  It  can  be  detected 
by  rubbing  some  brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  on  the  hands 
and  allowing  the  ethyl  alcohol  to  evaporate,  when 
the  smell  of  fusel-oil  can  be  recognized. 

fu§-l-bll'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fusibl(e) ;  The 

quality  of  being  fusible ;  capability  of  being  fused. 

“The  alloys  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their  fus¬ 
ibility.  The  amalgam  of  this  metal  is  liquid.” — Graham: 
Chemistry,  ii.  249. 

f  u§  -i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat .fusibilis,  from 

{usus ,  pa.  par.  of  /wndo=to  pour,  to  melt.]  Capa- 
>le  of  being  fused  or  melted ;  that  may  or  can  be 
melted  or  liquefied. 

“The  consistent  phosphorus  is  fusible  enough.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iv.  475. 

fusible-alloy,  s.  An  alloy,  usually  of  lead,  tin, 
and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such  definite  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  melt  at  a  given  temperature. 

fusible-calculus,  s. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  Ac.:  A  kind  of  urinary  calculus 
easily  fused  by  the  blow-pipe, 
fusible-metal,  s.  [Ftjsible-alloy.] 
fusible-plug,  s.  A  plug  placed  in  the  skin  of  a 
steam-boiler,  so  as  to  be  melted  and  allow  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  contents  when  a  dangerous  heat  is 
reached. 

fusible-porcelain,  s.  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and  sand,  fused  and 
worked  as  glass.  One  part  of  cryolite  is  mixed  with 
two  to  four  parts  of  quartz  or  pure  sand,  thus  being 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  containing  some 
fluorine  that  has  not  been  dissipated  during  the 
melting  process.  The  material  is  easily  wrought 
into  any  form,  and  may  be  readily  ground  and 
polished.  It  is  stronger  than  common  glass,  and  is 
said  to  withstand  the  fire  better. 

*fus-ie,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Ft.  fosse. ]  A  ditch. 
“And  sail  call  before  thame  all  suche  persones  as  sail 
straite  these  passages,  or  vther  wayes,  by  casting  of 
ditches  and  fusies  throche  the  same,  sail  mak  thai  hie 
wayis  noyesum  and  trublesum  vnto  passangeris.” — Acts 
Jos.  VI.,  1617  (ed.  1814),  p.  536. 


ffi§  -i-form,  a.  [Latin  fusus  (genit.  /usi)= a 
spindle,  and  for ma= shape,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  spindle. 

♦fuEf’-ll  (1),  *fu§’~el,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  focile,  fucile, 
from  Lat.  focillus,  dimin.  of  focus=  a  hearth.] 

Mil. ;  A  firearm  \  r  musket,  fitted  with  flint  and 
steel.  The  fusil  or  firelock  superseded  the  old 
matchlock 
musket.  It 
seems  to  have 
been  of  the 
same  length 
and  caliber  as 
but  lighter  With  Bayonet  of  the  Seventeenth 
than  the  Century, 

musket. 

“A  small  anonymous  Military  Treatise,  printed  in  the 
year  1680,  says  the  fusil  or  firelock  was  then  in  use  in  our 
army.” — Grose:  Military  Antiquities,  i.  159. 

fu§  -ll  (2),s.  [Lat.  fusus= a  spindle.] 

Ber. :  A  bearing  resembling  a  lozenge,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  being  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  It 
is  named  from  its  somewhat  resembling  a  spindle. 

“Fusils  must  be  made  long,  and  small  in  the  middle; 
in  the  antient  coat  of  Montague,  argent  three  fusils  in 
fesse  gules.” — Peacham. 

fu§-ll-ade,  s.  [Fusillade.] 
fu§  -lie,  *fu§'-il,  a.  [Lat.  fusilis,  from  fusus, 
pa.  par.  of  fundo=to  pour,  to  melt;  Fr.  &  Ital. 
fusile.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted;  fusible. 
“Some,  less  skillful,  fancy  these  scapi  that  occur  in 

most  of  the  larger  Gothic  buildings  of  England  are  arti¬ 
ficial:  and  will  have  it  that  they  are  a  kind  of  fusil 
marble.” — Woodward. 

2.  Formed  by  melting  or  casting. 

“First  his  own  tools;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Fusile,  or  graven  in  metal.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  573. 

3.  Running  or  flowing,  as  melted  metals ;  liquid. 

“As  iron  fusile  from  the  furnace  flows.” 

Brome:  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Titans. 
f  u§-il-eer  ,  fu§-Il-ier  ,  s.  [Eng.  fusil  (1) ;  -ier, 
- eer .] 

Mil. :  Formerly  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil,  as 
distinguished  from  a  pikeman  or  archer.  The 
title  is  still  borne  by  several  regiments  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army;  as,  the  Royal  fusiliers,  Welsh  fusiliers, 
&c. 

“There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  fusileers,  whom  Mackay  had  sent  forward  to 
secure  the  pass.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

f  u§’-ll-lade,  *fu§-il-ade,  s.  [Fr.,  from/wsil=a 
musket.]  Simultaneous  discharge,  as  of  firearms ; 
a  volley. 

“O’er  fields  and  orchards  and  o’er  woodland  crests 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran.” 

Longfellow:  The  Poet’s  Tale. 
fu§ -11-lade,  v.  t.  [Fusillade.]  Toshootdown 
by  a  fusillade. 

“That  done,  fusillade  them  all.” — Carlyle:  Life  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

f'U§-i  -nse,  s.  [Lat.  fusus  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -wee.] 

Zo/il. :  A  sub-family  of  Turbinellidse,  now  gener¬ 
ally  merged  in  Muricidse. 
fu§-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Fuse,v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  melting,  liquefying,  or 
blending. 

fusing-point,  s.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which 
any  substance  begins  to  melt  or  liquefy. 

fu'-§ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusio=  a  melting, 
from  fusus,  pa.  par.  oifundo—  to  pour,  to  melt;  Sp. 
fusion ;  Ital.  fusione.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  fusing,  melting,  or  rendering  liquid 
by  means  of  heat. 

“Common  fusion  in  metals  is  also  made  by  a  violent 
heat.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  by  means 
of  heat. 

“Masses  of  matter  struck  off  in  a  state  of  fusion.” — 
Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  The  term  is  used  of  the  union  of  opposing 
political  parties  for  a  common  end.  If  a  ticket 
should  contain  the  names  of  members  of  two  polit¬ 
ical  parties  with  a  view  of  securing  for  that  ticket 
enough  votes  to  defeat  a  nominee  of  a  third  party 
at  an  election,  that  would  be  called  a  “fusion 
ticket.” 

II.  Fig. ;  The  act  of  blending  or  uniting  inti¬ 
mately  as  melted  metals  combine  ;  union. 

saving  resulting  from  the  fusion,  originally  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  advocates  of  that  measure.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


Fusil, 


III.  Chem.:  In  the  same  sense  as  1.1  (q.  v,). 
Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a  certain  temper¬ 
ature,  which  is  invariable  for  each  of  them  if  the 
pressure  be  constant.  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of 
the  source  of  heat,  from  the  moment  fusion  com¬ 
mences  the  temperature  of  the  body  ceases  to  rise, 
and  remains  constant  until  the  fusion  is  complete. 
Some  bodies  have  a  definite  fusing  or  melting  point, 
as  mercury  at — 38.8°;  ice, +0;  butter,  -j-  33  ;  phos¬ 
phorus,  +  44 ;  sulphur,  +  114 ;  tin,  +  228;  lead,  + 
335;  zinc, +422;  antimony,  +  450 ;  silver,  +  1,000; 
gold,  +  1,250;  and  iron,  +  1,500.  Some  have  no 
definite  point  of  fusion,  melting  gradually.  This  is 
called  vitreous  fusion.  ( Ganot .) 

fu'-§ion-less,  a.  [Fissenless.] 

1.  Weak,  feeble. 

2.  Insipid,  pithless,  without  substance. 

“  The  wine !  there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and  puir, 
thin,  fusionless  skink  it  was.” — Scott:  St.  Honan’s  Well, 
ch.  xxxii. 

fu-sl-spor  -l-um,  s.  [Latin  /wsws=spread  out, 
extended,  broad,  large ;  and  sporos=  .  .  .  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi,  forming 
first  a  mildew  and  next  an  extensive  gelatinous 
stratum,  with  spindle-shaped  spores.  There  are 
many  British  species.  Fusisporium  atrovirens  is  a 
destructive  mildew  on  onions  ;  F.  feeni  is  found  in 
orange-red  patches  many  feet  wide ;  and  F.  griseum 
is  common  on  dead  leaves.  {Griffith  <&  Benfrey.) 

fu'-some,  a.  [A.  S./ws=ready ;  Eng.  suff.  -some.] 
Handsome,  neat,  notable. 

fuss,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fuss,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bustle  about ;  to  make  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

B.  Trans. :  To  disturb  with  trifling  matters. 

fuss,  s.  [A.  S. /ws=ready,  quick  ;  Icel.  fuss;  O.  H. 
Ger. /mis.]  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  unnecessary  labor; 
much  ado. 

“  That’s  the  reason  of  this  fawning  fuss.” 

Byrom:  Verses  Intended  to  be  Spoken. 

fuss-ball,  fuzz-ball,  s.  [Fuzzball.] 

fus'-si-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fussy;  -ly.]  In  a  fussy, 
bustling,  or  fidgety  manner. 

f  us  -si-ness,  s.  [Eng .  fussy ; -ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  fussy. 

“  The  homely  expression — absence  of  fussiness.” — Mialls 
Bases  of  Belief,  pt.  iii.,  §  17. 

fus'-sle,  v.  t.  [Fuzzle.] 

fus'-sock,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  large,  fat 
woman. 


fus'-Sjf,  a.  [Eng  .fuss;  -w.]  Bustling,  making  a 
fuss  about  trifles ;  attended  with  fuss  or  needless 
bustle. 

♦fust  (1),  s.  [Fist.] 

fust  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  fust,  fUt—  a  staff,  a  stave 
.  .  .  fustiness ;  Ital.  fusta,  from  Lat.  fustis  =  a 
club,  a  staff.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strong,  musty  smell,  as  of  a  cask ; 
mustiness. 

2.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  astragal 
to  the  capital. 

♦fust  (3),s.  [Foist  (2),  s.]  A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

“The  Admiral  of  Arracan,  Marucha,  was  with  his  fust, 
taken  and  slain.” — Purchas:  Pilgrimage ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

♦fust,  V.  i.  [Fust  (2),  s.]  To  grow  or  be  fusty  or 
moldy  ;  to  smell  ill. 


“Gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused.” — Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

♦fust /ed,  a.  [Eng.  fust  (2),  s.]  Fusty,  moldy, 
ill-smelling. 

“With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 
Otfusted  hops,  now  lost  for  loss  of  sale.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  6. 
fus'-ter-ic,  s.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  de¬ 
rived  from  fustet. 


fus'-tet,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  fustete,  from  Lat. 
fustis=a  club,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of  Fustic,  2. 
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fus-ty-an,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  fustaine,  from  Ital, 
fustagno,  from  Low  Lat.  fustaneum,  fustanium , 
from  Fustdt,  a  name  of  Cairo  in  Egypt,  whence  the 
stuff  first  came  {Skeat) ;  Sp.  fustan;  Fr.  futaine; 
Port,  fust  ao.]  ■ 


A.  As  substantive : 


1  .  Lit.  <&  Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled  cloth, 
made  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen  mixed,  and  with 
a  pile  like  velvet,  but  shorter.  Velveteen  or  velveret 
are  commonly  included  among  fustians,  as  their 
manner  of  manufacture  justifies.  Corduroy  and 
thickset  are  also  coarser  varieties  of  fustian. 

“  Otfustyan  he  wered  a  gepoun.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  75. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine-  go  p6t 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  *,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu’-^kwl 


fustianist 


1953 


futurition 


2.  Fig.:_  A  high  swelling  kind  of  writing;  bom¬ 
bast  ;  an  inflated  or  pompous  style. 

“  But  if  she  frown,  why  farewell  she 
With  all  her  medley  trumpery, 

With  all  her  fustian,  forced  conceit, 

And  limping  rhimes,  and  would-be  wit.” 

H.  Berkley:  Ferses  to  Cambridge. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Made  of  fustian.  [A.  1.] 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Bombastic ;  high-swelling ;  pompous ;  tumid. 

“Virgil,  if  he  could  hare  seen  the  first  verses  of  the 

Sylvae,  would  have  thought  Statius  mad  in  hie  fustian  de¬ 
scription  of  the  statue  on  the  brazen  horse.” — Dryden: 

Dufresnoy. 

2.  Using  bombastic  or  pompous  language. 

“  Let  fustian  poets  with  their  stuff  be  gone.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 

*fus  -tl-g,n-lst,  s.  [Eng.  fustian ;  -ist.]  One  who 
makes  use  of  pompous  or  bombastic  language. 

“Amobius  or  any  modern  fustianist.” — Milton:  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus. 

f us  -tic,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  fustoc,  from  Sp.  fuste= 
wood,  timber  \  Lat.  fustis^a.  staff,  a  club.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  yellow  woods  employed  in  dyeing. 

1.  Maclura  tinctoria ,  a  large  tree  of  the  Mulberry 
family  ( Moracece ),  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
tropical  America. 

2.  Rhus  cotinus,  a  bushy  shrub  of  the  Cashew  Nut 
family  (Anacardiacece) , native  of  Southern  Europe, 
having  simple,  shining,  roundish  leaves.  Its  flowers 
are  in  globose  heads,  which  become  white  and 
feathery,  giving  the  idea  of  a  head  of  white  hair, 
hence  the  name  Wig-tree,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
known.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  called  in  trade 
Young  Fustic,  to  distinguish  it  from  Maclura.  The 
yellow  wood  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Xanthoxylon  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Fustic. 

‘  fustic-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Fustic,  1. 

*f us  -ti-gate,  v.  t.  [Late  Lat.  fustigatus ,  pr. 
par.  of  fustigo— to  cudgel ;  fustis—&  staff,  a  club.] 
To  cudgel,  to  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  to  cane. 

“ Fustigating  Mm  for  his  faults.” 

Fuller:  Worthies;  Westmoreland. 

fus-tl-ga'-tion,  s.  [Late  Lat.  fustigatus ,  pr. 
par.  of  fustigo— to  cudgel;  Fr.  fustigation.]  The 
act  of  cudgeling;  punishment  by  cudgeling  or 
caning. 

“Six  fustigations  or  displings  about  tlie parish  church 
of  AJdborough.” — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  609. 

fus'-tln,  s.  [Eng .fust{ic) ;  - in  ( Chem .).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  yellow  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of  Rhus  cotinus. 

*f us-tl-lar -I-?in,  s.  [Fusty.]  A  low  fellow;  a 
scoundrel. 

“Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fustilarian, 
I’ll  tickle  your  catastrophe.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
ii.  1. 

*fus  -tl-lug,  *fus  -tl-lugs,  s.  [Fusty.]  A  gross, 
fat,  unwieldy  person. 

“You  may  daily  see  such  fustilugs  walking  in  the  streets, 
like  so  many  tuns.” — Junius  (1639). 

f  us’-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fusty ;  -ness.']  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  fusty  ;  moldiness ;  mustiness. 

fiis  -ty,  a.  [Eng.  fust;  -y ;  O.  Fr.  /wsf£= fusty, 
from  fuste—a  cask.]  Moldy,  musty,  rank,  ill-smell¬ 
ing. 

“The  fusty  plebeians  hate  thine  honors.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

f  u§-ll-ll  -U?,,  s.  [From  Lat.  fusus=a  spindle.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family  Num- 
mulinida.  It  constitutes  almost  entire  beds  of 
the  carboniferous  formation  in  Russia,  Armenia, 
and  North  America.  It  is  found  also  in  the  British 
carboniferous  rocks,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
Permian. 

*f  u  -§ure  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Lat.  fusura,  from  fusus, 
pa.  par.  of  fundo=to  pour  out,  to  melt.]  The  act 
of  fusing  or  melting ;  smelting. 

f  us  -us,  s.  [Lat.=a  spindle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda,  family  Muricidae. 
Shell,  fusiform;  canal,  long,  straight;  operculum, 
ovate  curved;  nucleus,  apicol.  Known  recent 
species,  184;  fossil,  320;  these  latter,  perhaps,  from 
the  Bath  Oolite,  or  at  least  the  Gault,  to  the  Eocene. 
Fusus  or  Chrysodomus  antiquus,  is  the  Buckie  and 
Roaring  Buckie  of  Scotland.  [Buckie.]  Fusus 
colosseus  and  F.  proboscidalis  are  of  large  size. 

*fut,  *fute,  s.  [Foot.] 

futQh'-el,  f ut§h'-ell,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carriage:  The  jaws  between  which  the  hinder 
end  of  a  tongue  is  inserted ;  the  similar  parts  in  a 
wagon  are  called  tongue-hounds. 


futhork,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ethnol. :  The  Runic  alphabet.  The  name  Futhork 
is  applied  to  all  the  systems  of  phonetic  signs  of  the 
Teutonic  stock,  for  the  same  reason  as  those  of 
classical  derivation  arecalled  “  alphabet”  or  “  abe- 
cedarium.”  They  occur  in  the  same  order  in  Old 
German, Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  andNorthern  Runes, 
with  a  nomenclature  in  all  of  them  borrowed  from 
trees  and  other  familiar  natural  objects,  suggestive 
of  the  derivation  of  the  series  of  phonetic  symbols 
from  a  primitive  system  of  pictorial  writing. 

“The  Norse  Futhork  includes  only  sixteen  runes,  and 
these  are  for  the  most  part  simpler  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  signs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Futhork.” — Wilson: 
Prehistoric  Scotland,  ii.  285. 

fu-tlle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fut ilis~ easily  poured 
out ;  fundo— to  pour  out ;  Ital.  futile;  Sp.  futil.] 

*1.  Talkative,  loquacious,  talking  over-much. 

“As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal.”— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Simula¬ 
tion  and  Dissimulation. 

2.  Trifling,  worthless,  empty,  of  no  weight  or  im¬ 
portance. 

3.  Vain,  useless,  of  no  effect. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  futile  and  trifling , 
see  Tbifling. 

fu -tlle-Tjf,  adv.  [Eng.  fut il e ;  -ly.]  In  a  futile, 
trifling,  or  useless  manner. 

ffl-tll-I-tar  -I-an,  s.  [From  futilis,  as  utilitarian 
from  utilis.]  One  who  pursues  what  is  worthless. 

“  The  whole  race  of  Political  Economists  .  .  .  Util¬ 
itarians  and  Futilitarians.” —  Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 

XXXV. 

ffl-tll  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  futility,  from  /aftZe=futile 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  futilidad ;  Ital.  futilita.] 

*1.  Talkativeness,  loquacity,  loquaciousness. 

“  TMs  fable  does  not  strike  so  much  at  the  futility  of 
women,  as  to  the  incontinent  levity  of  a  prying  humor.” 
— V Estrange:  Fables. 

2  The  quality  of  being  futile,  trifling,  or  worth¬ 
less  ;  worthlessness,  emptiness,  want  of  substance 
or  weight. 

“  He  was  prepared  to  show  the  madness  of  their  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  pretended  rights  of  man,  the  childish  futil¬ 
ity  of  some  of  their  maxims.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

3.  Uselessness. 

*fu'-tll-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  futil(.e)  ;  -ize.]  To  make 
or  render  futile  ;  to  fritter  away. 

“The  whole  soul  and  essence  is  futilized.” — H.  Brooke: 
Fool  of  Quality,  i.  218. 

*f u'-txl-ous,  a.  [Futile.]  Futile,  worthless, 
trifling. 

“Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  posthumous  memory, 
which  would  be  senseless,  and  to  no  purpose  if  there  be 
no  life  but  this:  now  God  implants  no  instincts  in  his 
creatures  that  are  futilous  and  in  vain;  and  therefore 
hence  also  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  a  future  being.” 
— Glanvill,  ser.  6. 

f  ut'-tock,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  foot,  hook.'] 
Shipwright. :  One  of  the  timbers  in  the  compound 
rib  of  a  vessel.  A  timber  of  the  dimensions  and 
form  for  the  rib  of  a  vessel  cannot  be  procured  in 
one  piece:  the  rib  is  built  up  of  pieces  scarfed 
together.  The  number  is  according  to  the  length 
of  the  sections  of  the  requisite  height.  They  are 
known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  futtock,  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  top-timber.  [Fbame.] 

“  Every  futtock  lifts  up  its  dismal  creaking  and  wailing 
voice.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

futtock-hoop,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hoop  encircling  the  mast  at  a  point  be¬ 
low  the  head,  and  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the 
shackles  of  the  futtock-shrouds. 

futtock-plank,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  first  plank  of  the  ceiling  next  to 
the  keelson  ;  the  limber-strake.  The  first  plank  of 
the  skin  next  to  the  keel  is  the  garboard-strake. 

futtock-plate,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  plate  on  the  edge  of  the  top,  to 
which  the  futtock-shrouds  and  the  dead-eyes  of  the 
topmast  shrouds  are  secured. 

futtock-shrouds,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  short  shrouds  attached  to  the  chain- 
necklaces  on  the  mast,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  top, 
by  which  ascent  is  had  from  the  principal  shrouds 
to  the  top. 
futtock-stave,  s. 

Naut.:  A  short  piece  of  rope  served  over  with 
spun  yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds  are  confined  at  the 
catharpings. 

*fu'-tiir-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  futur(e) ;  -able.]  Pos¬ 
sible  or  likely  to  occur  at  some  future  time. 

“Extends  nob  only  to  things  future  but  futurable.”— 
Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  iii.  61. 


fu  -tiire,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  futur  (m.),  future  (f.),from 
Lat.  futurus=  about  to  be,  fut.  part,  of  sum  (pa.  t. 
fui)=  to  be;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  futuro.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  is  to  be,  to  come,  or  happen 
hereafter ;  to  come. 

“Past,  present,  future  he  beholds.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii. 

2.  Gram. :  Expressing  or  denoting  an  action  or 
state  to  happen  or  come  hereafter;  as,  a  future 
tense. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Time  or  times  to  come ;  events  to 
happen  hereafter ;  futurity. 

“Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present  time;  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

2.  Comm. :  A  cargo  of  cotton  not  yet  arrived  in 
port,  which  often  changes  hands  several  times  be¬ 
fore  it  is  unloaded. 

V  To  deal  in  futures :  To  speculate  in  stocks  or 
products,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oil,  coffee, 
&c.,  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  date ;  or  to  specu¬ 
late  in  merchandise,  products  or  securities  other 
than  above  named  liable  to  fluctuation. 

future-life,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Composition: 

Relig. :  A  life  to  succeed  this  one ;  a  life  beyond 
the  tomb. 

(1)  Ethnic  faiths:  The  belief  in  a  future-life  is 
very  widely  spread,  many  observers  who  have  denied 
that  it  is  entertained  among  certain  tribes  indi¬ 
rectly  confuting  themselves  by  the  facts  which  they 
put  on  record.  In  its  early  form  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  souls  of  men  and  brutes ;  for 
both  another  state  of  existence  is  reserved.  In  the 
lowest  form  of  Animism,  a  figure  of  a  deceased 
friend  appearing  to  a  survivor  in  a  dream  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  actual  soul  of  the  person  dead, 
whence  faith  in  another  state  of  existence  becomes 
natural  and  easy.  Two  distinct  forms  of  belief  now 
diverge,  the  one  leading  in  the  direction  of  the- 
transmigration  of  souls  (q.  v.),  the  other  maintain¬ 
ing  the  independent  existence  of  the  personal  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  body.  Among  the  lower  races, 
the  moral  element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future-life  is 
almost  wholly  wanting.  ( Tylor .) 

(2)  Judaism:  There  are  but  few  allusions  to  a 
future-life  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  most  notable- 
one  is,  “And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  right¬ 
eousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever”  (Dan.  xii.. 

2.  3)  ,  in  which  the  doctrine  seems  to  be  not  simply 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  [(3)] 

(3)  Christianity :  “Jesus  Christ,”  says  St.  Paul, 
“hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to lightthrough  the  gospel  ”  (2  Tim.  i.). 
The  doctrine  in  this  case  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  not  transmigrated,  but  re¬ 
taining  its  separate  individuality  [Immobtality]  ; 
there  is  superadded  to  this  the  resurrection  and 
transformation  of  the  body.  [Resueeection.]  The 
moral  element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future-life  is 
here  all  in  all. 

f  u’-tiire-less,  a.  [Eng.  future;  -less.]  Without 
any  prospect  of  improving  one’s  condition  in  the 
future. 

*fu'-tiire-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  future;  -ly.]  In  the 
future ;  in  time  to  come ;  hereafter. 

“As  for  Duncombe’s  argument  of  building  ships  fu- 
turely,  money  may  be  had;  the  East  India  Company  had  * 
it  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  prizes.” — Pari.  Hist.  Charles  II. 
(1673). 

f  u'-tiir-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  futur  (e) ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  has  regard  to  the  future; 
an  expectant. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  Testament  prophecy,  and  even  no  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
still  unfulfilled. 

“The  second  of  these  schools — the  Futurists — has  always 
been  numerically  small.”  — Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ch.  xxvii.,  §  2. 

B.  Asadj.:  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected, 
with  the  school  of  interpretation  described  under 
A.  2. 

*fu-tiir-i  -tial  (tial  as  shAl) ,  u.  [Eng.  futurity ; 
-al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  futurity ;  future. 

*fU-tiir-I'-tion,  s.  [French.]  The  state  of  being- 
future,  as  to  come,  happen,  or  exist  hereafter. 

“Is  it  imaginable  that  the  great  means  of  the  world’s 
redemption  should  rest  only  in  the  number  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  its  futurition.” 

— South. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tioa-  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 
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fU-tiir'-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  futur(e) ;  - ity .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  future  or  to  be ; 
futurition. 

“The  bare  possibilities,  which  never  commence  into  a 
futurity.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

2.  Times  to  come ;  the  future ;  future  time. 

“  0  sacred  maid  !  inspired  to  see 
The  events  of  things  in  dark  futurity.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid ,  vi.  10. 

3.  Future  events ;  things  to  come. 

“All  futurities  are  naked  before  that  All-seeing  Eye,  the 
eight  of  which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of  time 
than  the  sight  of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by  distance 
of  place.” — South. 

fuze,  s,  [Fuse,  s.] 
fu-zee’  (1),  s.  [Fusee.] 
fU-zee’  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Farr.:  A  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the  legs  of 
horses. 

fuzz,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Onomatopoetic ;  cf.  fizz.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  fly  off  in  minute  particles. 
*B.  Transitive:  To  make  drunk. 
fuzz,s.  [Fuzz,  v.] 

1.  Minute,  light  particles. 

2.  The  same  as  Fuzzball  (q.  v.). 

fuzz  -ball,  *fus-bal,  fuss-ball,  s.  [Eng.  fuzz, 
and  ball.] 

1.  Bot. :  Lycoperdon, a  genus  of  fungals  espe¬ 
cially  L.  bovista. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  empty-headed  fellow. 

♦fuz'-zle,  *fusle,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  fuzz 
(q.  v.) ;  cf  .fuddle.]  To  fuddle,  to  intoxicate. 

fuz’-z]?,  a.  [Eng.  fuzz ;  -y .]  Light  and  spongy ; 
consisting  of  light  and  loose  particles. 

-if,  suff.  A  verbal  suffix,  representing  the  Fr. 
•fier  and  Lat./o,  passive  of  facio= to  make.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  act  of  causing  something  to  assume  the 
form  or  state  denoted  by  the  word  to  which  it  is 
added. 

fy,  interj.  [Fie.]  An  exclamation  of  disgust, 
disapprobation,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

f^ke  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bag-net,  open 
atone  end,  so  as  to  allow  fish  to  enter,  but  oppos¬ 
ing  their  exit, 
fyke  (2),  s.  [Fike.] 

fyke,  v.  i.  [Fyke  (2),  s.]  To  bustle  about;  to  be 
fussy  or  fldgetty. 

“Should  ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and  fling.” 
—Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  x. 

*fylde,  pa.  par.  [Feel,®.]  Felt.  (Spenser.) 
fyl  e,v.t.  [A.  S.fylan.]  [File,®.]  To  soil,  to 
dirty,  to  foul. 

“And  curses  feet  that  fyled  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  and  prays.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

fyi'-fot,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  It  may  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  O.  Eng  .fuel,  or  A.  S./itpeZ=fowl  and  A. 
8./ot=foot,  and  so=bird-foot ;  and  that  the  symbol 
represented  in  the  Northern  nations  the  beneficent 
footprints  of  Swan-maidens  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Grimm’s 
Deutsches  WOrterbuch,  s.  v.  Drudenfusz.] 
Comparative  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  This  symbol,  like  the  cross  of  which  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  modification,  is  confined  to 
no  one  religion,  but  is  common  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority.  In  India  the  well-known  sign  of  the  fylfot  is 
the  Swastika  of  the  Buddhists ;  in  Greece  we  find  it 
as  stamped  on  coins  and  painted  on  urns ;  on  the 
breast  of  an  Etruscan  sphinx  it  assumes  a  shape 
like  the  arms  of  Man,  with  a  fourth  leg  added ; 
four  different  forms  of  it  are  found  on  as  many 
cinerary  urns  discovered  under  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  on  the  Alban  Mount;  again  we  meet  with  it  as 
the  cruciform  hammer  of  Thor,  and  sculptured  on 
Runic  monuments.  In  some  of  its  forms  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  crux  ansata  of  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
was  in  use  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  When  the  f  ylfot .  occurs  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Etruria,  or  Latium,  it  is  probably  connected 
with  some  system  of  phallic  worship ;  but  it  has 
not,  in  all  cases,  a  religious  significance.  Green- 
well,  speaking  of  pottery  ornamented  with  crosses 
found  in  British  barrows,  considers  this  pattern  to 
be  the  natural  result  of  dividing  a  given  space  into 
four  equal  parts,  though  in  one  case,  he  says,  the 
marking  “  almost  assumes  the  form  of  the  fylfot.” 
Dawkins  [Early  Man  in  Britain )  figures  pottery 
marked  with  this  emblem,  and  says  of  the  pottery 
of  the  late  Bronze  Age  in  France,  that  “  sometimes 
it  is  ornamented  .  .  .  with  the  mystic  fylfot” 
(p.389). 

2.  Christian:  [Gammadion.] 

*fyyre,  S.  [Middle  Eng.  fyyre=ftre.]  The  Star- 
thistle.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 


THE  seventh  letter  and  fifth 
consonant  of  the  English  al¬ 
phabet,  is  formed  by  arching 
the  tongue  against  the  hinder 


giving  utterance  to  voice.  6r 
has  two  sounds  in  English,  one 
hard  when  it  occurs  before  o, 
o,  u,  as  in  gate ,  god ,  gun  (ex¬ 
cept  in  gaoi) ,  and  when  initial, 
always  before  e  and  i  in  all 
words  of  English  origin,  as  in  get,  give,  and  when 
final,  as  in  bag ;  as  also  before  the  consonants  l  and 
r,  as  in  glove,  grove;  the  second  sound  of  g  is  soft, 
and  is  a  palatal  sound  like  j.  This  second  sound  of 
g  was  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  voiced 
sound  corresponding  to  the  breathed  sound  of  ch  as 
in  church.  It  is  the  sound  which  g  has  commonly 
before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  gin,  gymnastics.  G  is 
silent  before  n.  as  in  gnat,  when  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  generally  serves 
to  lengthen  the  vowel,  as  in  benign.  In  form  G  is  a 
modification  of  C,  which  in  the  Roman  alphabet 
had  the  same  power.  The  A.  S.  g  is  in  many  words 
now  represented  by  y,  as  in  may  (verb),  way  (A.  S. 
wcega ),  or  w,  as  in  law  (A.  S.  lagu ),  dawn  (A.  S. 
dagian).  Sometimes  it  has  been  softened  down  to 
a,  e,  or  i,  as  in  alike  (A.  S.  gelic),  enough  (A.  S. 
genoh) ,  handiwork  (A.  S.  handgeweorc) .  Sometimes 
it  is  lost  in  the  root,  and  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  derivative  as  in  dry  and  drought ,  slay  and 
slaughter,  &c.  From  some  words  it  has  disappeared 
altogether,  as  in  if  (A.  S.  gif),  icicle  (A.  S.  isgicel), 
&c.  It  has  been  softened  to  ge  (=i),  as  in  cringe 
(A.  S.  cringan ),  and  to  ch  in  orchard  (A.  S.  ortgeard). 
In  Romance  words  g  often  disappears,  as  in  master 
(Lat.  magister).  It  has  crept  into  some  words  (gen¬ 
erally  from  false  analogy),  as  in  sovereign,  foreign 
(O.  Fr.  soverain,  forain).  Ec,  eg  has  often  become 
ge  (=j),  as  in  edge  (A.  S.  ecg,  egg).  Gh  has  a  gut¬ 
tural  sound,  as  in  lough,  the  sound  of/,  as  in  tough, 
and  in  many  words  is  not  sounded,  as  in  bright, 
plough. 

G,  as  a  symbol,  is  used— 

1.  In  numerals :  For  400,  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 
for  40,000. 

2.  In  music : 

(1)  The  note  Lichanos  in  Greek  music.  [Greek 
Music.] 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  church  mode,  called 
Eolian,  the  highest  in  pitch  of  the  authentic  modes. 

(3)  The  lowest  note  of  the  grave  hexachord ;  in 
the  Guidonian  system,  gamma  ut. 

(4)  The  fifth  note  of  the  normal  scale  of  C,  called 
Sol. 

(5) ' The  lowest  or  fourth  string  of  a  violin,  the 
third  of  the  viola  and  violoncello. 

(6)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  having  one 
sharp  in  the  signature. 

(7)  The  letter-name  of  the  treble  clef. 

3.  In  Church  Calendar :  For  the  seventh  of  the 
Dominical  letters. 

4.  Physics:  A  symbol  for  the  acceleration  of  a 
body  falling  in  vacuo.  It=980  C.  G.  S.  units  of 
acceleration. 

*ga,  v.  i.  [Go.] 

ga  (1),  s.  [See  def.] 

Mus. :  The  fourth  syllable  in  the  system  of  Bobi- 
bation  (q.  v.). 


part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
then  lowering  the  tongue  and 


gab-lever,  gab-lifter,  *.  A  device  for  lifting 

the  gab-hook  from  the  wrist  on  the  crank  of  the 
rock-shaft,  in  order  to  disconnect  the  eccentric 
from  the  valve-gear.  In  small  engines,  the  eccen¬ 
tric-rod  is  simply  lifted  by  means  of  the  handle  on 
the  end. 

gab,  *gabbe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  qabba= to  mock,  to 
deceive;  O.  Fr.  gaber= to  deceive;  Port,  gabar: 
Ital.  gabbare ;  Dut.  gabberen— to  joke.]  [Jabber.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  talk  idly  or  untruly ;  to  lie. 

2.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  jabber. 

*3.  To  gape,  to  stand  out. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  deceive,  to  mock. 

*ga-ban,  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  caban.]  A  kind  of  coarse 
cloak.  [Gabardine.] 

ga -bar-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric :  A  coarse  linen  packing-cloth, 
gab'-ar-dlne,  *gab  -er-dine,  s.  [Sp.  gabardina 
— a  coarse  frock;  Ital.  gavardina:  O.  Fr.  galyar- 
dine;  Sp.  gaban— a  great  coat;  Ital.  gabanio=a 
shepherd’s  cloak,  gahanello— a  gabardine;  O.  Fr. 
aaban=&  great  coat ;  Fr.  caban.]  A  coarse  frock  or 
loose  outer  dress. 

“My  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine;  there  is 
no  other  shelter  hereabout.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

*gab'-bard,  *gab'-art,  *gab'-ert,  s.  [Fr.  gab- 

are  ;  Arm.  kobar,  gobar—a  lighter.] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  heavy-built  vessel  or  lighter, 
built  especially  for  inland  navigation ;  a  barge. 
(Scotch.) 

“In  a  block  or  pulley  near  the  head  of  the  mast  of  a 
gabert.” — Cowper:  A  Tale  (June,  1793). 

*gabbe,  v.  i.  [Gab,  v.] 

*gabbed,  a.  [Eng.  gab;  -ed.]  Projecting. 

“None  have  gabbed  tusks  standing  forth  of  the  mouth." 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxv. 


*gab-ber,  *gab-bare,  *gab-bere,  s.  [A.  S.aab- 

bere;0.  Fr.  gaberes,  gabeur ;  Port,  gabador ;  ItaL 
gabbatore.]  A  chatterer;  a  talkative  person;  a 
liar ;  a  deceiver. 

“  A  gapere  and  a  gabbere." — Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 
gab'-ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  gab  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  talk  idly  and  noisily. 

“  Have  ye  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds ;  to  jabber. 

“  [They]  Gabbled  for  diversion,  they  hissed  in  scandal.” 
• — Guardian,  No.  56. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  noisily  or  inarticulately ;  to 
j  abber. 

gab'-ble,  s.  [Gabble,  ®.] 

1.  Loud  or  rapid  talk,  without  meaning ;  confused 
noise  of  talking. 

“Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  56. 

2.  Inarticulate  noise,  like  that  of  brute  animals. 
“Not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another,  so  we  seem 

to  know,  is  to  know  strait  our  purpose :  chough’s  lan¬ 
guage,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.” — Shakesp.:  Alt’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  1. 


Ga  (2),  s.  [See  def.] 

Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element  gal¬ 
lium. 

gab,  *gabbe,  s.  [Dan.  gab ;  Sw.  gap— the  mouth ; 
Icel.  pa&Z>= mockery ;  O.  Fr.  gab;  Port,  gabo;  Ital. 
gabbo;  cogn.  with  Irish  cob,  po6=the  mouth  ;0.  Fr. 
gob=a  mouthful ;  cf.  gape,  gap,  gabble.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  mouth. 

“Till  butter’d  so’ns,  wi’  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a’  their  gabs  a-steerin’.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

2.  Idle  talk,  or  chatter. 

*3.  Deceit,  falsehood. 

“Her  honden,  withouten  gabbe, 

Ben  yshuldred  as  an  fisshe.” 

Alisaunder,  4,967. 

II .Steam-eng.:  The  hook  on  an  eccentric-rod 
which  engages  the  wrist  on  the  rock-shaft  lever  of 
a  valve-motion.  The  term  signifies  that  the  hook 
or  gab  is  open  to  bite  upon  that  placed  within 
it ;  chiefly  used  on  American  steam-boats.  [Gab- 
lifter.] 

IT  The  gift  of  the  gab :  The  power  or  faculty  of 
talking;  eloquence.  (Colloq.) 

I  always  knew  you  had  the  gift  of  the  gab,  of  course.” — 
Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxvii. 

gab-hook,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  [Gab,  s.,  II.] 


*gab'-ble-m$nt,  s.  [Eng.  gabble;  -ment.]  Chat¬ 
tering  ;  gabble. 

“Dwindle  into  staggerings,  into  quick  gabblements.” — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

gab  -bier,  s.  [En g.  gabbl(e)  ; -er.]  One  who  gab¬ 
bles  or  prates ;  a  prater ;  a  noisy,  chattering  fellow. 

gab'-bro,  s.  [Ital.] 

Petrol.:  The  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  dial¬ 
lage  rock.  It  is  compounded  of  felspar  and  dial¬ 
lage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  serpentine  or 
mica.  It  is  called  euphotide.  Some  ophiolites  are 
also  undistinguishable  from  gabbro.  (McCulloch, 
Lyell,  &c.) 

gab'-bron-Ite,  s.  [Gabronite.J 

gab'-by,  gab-bie,  adj.  [Eng.  gab;  -y.]  Talka¬ 
tive,  loquacious,  chattering. 

“  It  was  a  bit  fine  gabby  thing,  toddlin  a’  gate  its  lane.” 
— Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  189. 

*ga’-bel,  *ga-bel  le,  s.  [French  gabelle ;  Prov. 
gabela,  gabella;  Ital.  gabella;  Sp.  gabela,  from 
Arab.  kabcila=a  tax.] 

1.  An  excise,  tax,  or  duty  on  salt. 

“  The  thre  estates  ordenid  that  the  g obeli  of  salt  shulde 
ron  through  the  realme.” — Berners:  Froissart’s  Cronycle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  civ. 

2.  A  tax  or  duty  on  any  article. 

“  There  being  already  so  many  new  imposts  and  gables, 
beside  the  ordinary  excise,  as  the  poor  commons  were  not 
able,  and  worse  willing,  to  bear  it.” — Stt^ype:  Memorials  s 
Edward  VI.  (an.  1552). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  ai,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gabeler 
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Gaditanian 


ga  -b^l-er,  s.  [Eng.  gabel(le ) ;  -er.)  A  collactor 
of  gabels  or  taxes. 

“To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gabelers  goods  I 
think  I  may,  not  unaptly,  compare  our  burning  the 
Pope.” — Wright:  View  of  the  Late  Troubles  (1685).  (Pref.) 

*ga-bel'le,  s.  [Gabel.] 


gabelle-man,  subst.  A  gabeler;  a  collector  of 
gabels. 

“He  flung  gabelle-men  and  excisemen  into  the  river 
Durance.” — Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  76. 

gab  -er-dine,  s.  [Gabardine.] 


ga’-ber-lim-zie,  s.  [Prop,  gaberlunzie-man, 
from  gaberlunzie  =  a  wallet,  from  gabardine,  and 
lunzie= loin.]  A  mendicant;  an  itinerant  tinker 
who  carries  m  his  bag  the  implements  of  his  trade ; 
a  poor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for  his  entertainment. 

“A  species  of  emblazoning  more  befitting  canters,  gaber - 
lunzies,  and  such  like  medicants.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch. 


*gab-ert,  s.  [Gabbard.] 

ga’-bl-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  gabbione—a  large 
cage,  a  gabion,  from  gabbia=a  cage,  from  Lat. 
cavea  =  a  hollow  place,  a  cage,  a  coop ;  cavus= 
hollow.] 

Fort. :  A  cylindrical  basket,  left  open  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  used  for  revetting  the  interior 
slopes  of  a  battery  and  other  field-works.  It  is 


Gabion. 

Interior  Slope  of  Musketry  Parapet,  revetted  with  Brush¬ 
wood  (Wicker)  Gabions  and  Fascines,  e,  Embrasure  j 

/,  Fascines ;  g,  Gabions  ;  p,  Pasley’s  Gun-platform. 

three  feet  in  height,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  forty  pounds.  The  wicker  gabion  is  the 
most  useful  for  battery  purposes,  as  it  is  found  to 
stand  well  in  the  cheeks  of  embrasures,  and  is  free 
from  the  danger  of  splintering,  which  is  the  great 
fault  of  all  iron  gabions.  ( Voyle .) 

“His  battery  was  defended  all  along  with  gabions,  and 
casks  filled  with  sand.”—  Knolles:  Hist,  of  Turkes. 

ga -bi-on-ade,  gab-bi-on-ade,  s.  [Eng.  gabion  ; 
-ode.] 

Fort. :  A  work  hastily  thrown  up ;  a  bulwark  of 
gabions. 

ga '-bl-on-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  gabion; 
•ogre.] 

Fort.:  Gabions  collectively. 

ga'-bl-6ned,  a.  [Eng.  gabion:  -ed.)  Furnished 
with,  formed  of,  or  protected  with  gabions. 

“  Floating  batteries,  strongly  parapetted  and  gabioned.” 
—  W.  H.  Rus-ell. 

ga'-ble  (1),  *ga-byl,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gable  (Low  Lat. 
gabulum) ,  from  M.  H.  Ger .gabele,  gabel;  Ger.  gabel 
=  a  folk,  gebel,  gibel;  Ger.  giebel= a  gable;  0.  H. 
Ger.  kapala,  kabala= a  fork,  gipil,  gibil=a  gable; 
Icel.  gafl=a  gable;  Dan.  gavl;  Sw.  gafvel;  Meeso- 
Goth.  gibla;  Dut.  gevel.)  . 

Arch.:  The  triangular  portion  of  the  end  of  a 
building,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  roof  and  a  line 
joining  the  eaves. 

“  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that 
round  them  throng.”  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

gable-end,  s. 

Arch. :  The  triangular- topped  end  wall  of  a  house. 

“A  knot  of  antique  houses  with  gable-ends,  crowding 
thick  round  a  venerable  cathedral.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

gable-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  converging  to  an  apex,  and  open  to 
the  sloping  rafters  or  spars. 

gable-roofed,  s. 

Arch. :  Having  a  roof  converged  to  an  apex,  as  a 
gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  without  the  intervention  of  cross-beams,  or 
an  arched  ceiling. 

gable-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  in  the  gable  of  a  house. 


ga'-ble  (2),  *ga-bulle,  s.  [Cable.]  A  cable. 

“Cable,  rope  of  a  shippe.  Chable." — Palsgrave. 

♦gable-rope,  *gabulle-rope,  s.  A  cable. 

“  Softs,  ser,  seyd  the  gabulle-rope.” 

Nugce  Poeticce,  p.  18. 

ga’-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Eng.  gabl(e),  (1) ; 
-ed.]  Having  gables ;  with  gables, 
gab  -let,  s.  [Eng.  gabl{e) ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.) 
Architecture : 

♦1.  A  little  gable. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  gable  or  canopy  formed 
over  a  tabernacle  or  niche. 

gab'-lock,  s.  [Gavelock.]  A  false  spur  of  iron 
or  steel  fitted  on  to  the  heel  of  a  game-cock  to  make 
it  more  effective  in  fighting. 

Ga'-bri-cl,  s.  [Proper  name.] ' 

Gabriel-bell,  s.  The  Sanctus  Bell. 
Ga'-brl-?l-ite§,  s.  [Named  from  Gabriel  School¬ 
ing,  their  founder.]  , 

Eccles.  A  Ch.  Hist.:  A  sect  of  Anabaptists  who 
for  some  time  existed  in  Pomerania. 

ga'-bron-ite,  s.  [Ital.  gabbro  (q.  v.) ;  n  euphonic, 
and  suff.  -ite  ( Min.)7) 

Min. :  A  bluish-green  or  green  mineral  of  feeble 
luster;  specific  gravity  29‘47.  It.somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  gabbro.  From  Norway.  (Dana.)  The  Brit, 
Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.  v.). 

ga  -by,  s.  [Icel.  gapi=  a  rash  person,  from  gapa 
=to  gape  (q.  v.).]  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

“Don’t  stand  laughing  there  like  a  great  gaby.” — H. 
Kingsley:  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  ch.  ix. 

gad  (1),  *gadde,  *gade  (1),  s.  [Icel.  gaddr= a 
goad;  A.S.gdd=agoad  ;Sw. gadd= a  sting.]  [Goad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 

“  Te  felien  with  irnene  gadien.” 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,943. 

♦2.  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  metal ;  a  graver. 

“I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 

And  with  a  gad  of  steele  will  write  these  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  L 

♦3.  A  steel  spike  in  the  knuckles  of  a  gauntlet ;  a 
gadling. 

4.  An  ingot  or  wedge  of  steel  or  iron. 

*5.  A  goad. 

6.  A  bar  of  metal. 

*7.  A  rod  or  stick  ;  a  fishing-rod. 

*8.  A  spear. 

*9.  A  scepter. 

*10.  A  measuring-rod  of  ten  feet  in  length. 

*11.  In  Scotch  prisons,  a  round  bar  of  iron  crossing 
the  condemned  oell  horizontally  at  a  height  of 
about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  built  into  the 
wall  at  either  end.  The  ankles  of  the  condemned 
prisoner  were  confined  within  shackles,  which  were 
connected  with  a  chain  about  four  feet  long,  having 
a  large  iron  ring  at  the  end,  which  traveled  on  the 
gad. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  steel  wedge  for  opening  crevices,  natural  or 

made  by  the  pick.  ' 

2.  A  small  iron  punch  with  a  wooden  handle,  used 
to  break  up  ores. 

3.  A  jumper,  a  boring-bar. 

IF  Upon  or  on  the  gad :  On  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
(Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2.) 
gad-bee,  s.  A  Gadfly  (q.  v.). 

“An  ass  with  a  brizze  or  gad-bee  under  his  tail.” — Urqu- 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xliv. 
gad-nail,  s.  A  kind  of  long,  stout  nail, 
gad-steel,  s.  Flemish  steel,  so  called  from  its 
being  manufactured  into  gads. 

*gad-wand,  s.  A  goad  for  driving  horses  or  oxen, 
gad-whip,  s.  An  ox-whip. 

*gad  (2),  *gade  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  gada .]  A  com¬ 
panion. 

gad,  *gadde,  v.t.  [Icel.  gadda=to  goad;  gaddr 
—a  goad.] 

1.  To  ramble  or  roam  about ;  to  rove  or  wander 
about  idly. 

“  How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have  you  been  gad¬ 
ding?’’ — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2. 

*2.  To  wander  in  thought  or  speech. 

“The  good  nuns  would  check  her  gadding  tongue.” 

Tennyson:  Guinevere,  1,611. 

3.  To  straggle  in  growth. 

“The ivy,  gadding  from  the  untwisted  stem. 
Curtains  each  verdant  side.”  Mason:  Elfrida. 

gad  -9,-bout,  s.  [Eng.  gad,  and  about.)  One 
who  is  constantly  gadding  or  roving  idly  about. 

"  The  people  are  too  much  a  race  of  gadabouts.’’ — E.  A. 
Poe:  Works  (1864),  ii.  299. 

gad'-der,  s.  [Eng.  gad;  -er.)  A  rambler,  a 
rover,  a  gadabout. 

“A  drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causeth great 
anger,  and  she  will  not  cover  her  own  shame.”— Ecclus. 
xxvi.  8. 


gSd-dMg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gad,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  wandering  idly 
about. 

gadding-car,  s.  A  car  used  in  quarries.  It  is 
supplied  with  a  drilling  machine,  so  arranged  as  to 
drill  a  line  of  holes. 

gad  -ding-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gadding ;  -ly .)  In  a 
gadding,  rambling,  or  wandering  manner. 

“He  that  dothe  belch  out  puffing  rymes 
And  gaddingly  doth  straye.” 

Drant:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

gad -dish,  *gad-ish,  a.  [English  gad; -ish.) 
Inclined  to  gad  about ;  of  a  gadding  or  roving  dis¬ 
position. 

gad -dlsh-ness,  *gad-ish-ness,  s.  [English 
gaddish; -ness.)  The  quality  of  being  gaddiah;  a 
disposition  to  gad  about. 

“  May  have  nothing  under  them  but  gaddishness.”— 
Leighton:  On  1  Peter  iii.  13. 

gade,  s.  [Low  Latin  gadus=a  codfish.]  Asmall 
fish  found  in  the  waters  of  Britain.  It  belongs  to 
the  Cod  family.  ( Motella  argenteola.) 

*gad  -er,  v.  t.  [Gather.] 

gad  -fly,  s.  [Eng.  gad  (1),  and  fly.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (sing.)  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  dipterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family 
described  under  II. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  always  gadding  about  for 
pleasure  ;  a  seeker  after  gaiety. 

“Tour  Harriet  may  turn  gadfly.” — Richardson:  Sir  (X 
Grandison,  i.  135. 


II.  Entomology: 

1.  PI.  ( Gadflies ) :  A  name  given  to  the  two-winged 
flies  of  the  family  Tabanidse.  Their  mouth  has  six 
bristles,  which  constitute 
a  formidable  proboscis  or 
sucker,  with  which  they 
suck  the  blood  of  cattle  or 
of  man.  They  are  found 
in  woods  and  elsewhere  in 
the  hot  weather.  They  are 
sometimes  called  breeze- 
flies,  but  it  is  better  to 
confine  this  name,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  to  the 
CEstridse.  [2.]  The  parts 
figured  are  from  Tabanus 
bovinus. 

2.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  CEstridee, 
which  attack  cattle  and 
horses,  but  not  man. 

These  give  the  horse  the 
“bots,”  but  they  differ  from  what  are  commonly 
called  “  horse-flies.”  [1.]  [Breeze-fly.] 

Gad-he'-llc  (or  as  gal’-llc),  a.  &  s.  [Gaelic.] 


Gadfly. 

A.  Head,  of  a  male  (side 
view),  magnified  1 %  times. 
B.  Proboscis,  6  times  nat¬ 
ural  size. 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch  of 
the  Celtic  race  which  includes  the  Gaels  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Erse  of  Ireland,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  as  distinguished  from  the  Cymric  branch, 
which  includes  the  Welsh,  Bretons,  and  Cornish. 
The  Gadhelic  branch  arose  in  Ireland,  whence  it 
spread  to  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century. 


B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Gadhe¬ 
lic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

gad'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gad(us)  (q.  v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  Cods ;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub-order  Ana- 
canthina  (Spineless  Fishes),  tribe  or  group  Sub- 
brachiata,  with  ventral  fins  attached  to  the  breast 
or  throat.  The  body  is  rather  long,  a  little  com¬ 
pressed,  and  covered  with  small,  soft  scales;  the 
teeth  are  in  several  rows ;  the  gill-covers,  which  are 
large,  have  seven  rays ;  the  median  fins  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  large,  and  divided  into  several  portions. 
They  are  Voracious  fishes.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  seas  of  temperate  climates,  and  are  largely 
used  for  the  food  of  man.  Species  described  by 
Yarrel,  twenty-one.  [Cod.]  The  Gadidse  have  not 
yet  been  found  fossil. 


gad-In-ic,  a.  [Lat.  gad(us)=a  codfish;  -inic.) 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
Gadidse. 


gadinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  cool¬ 
ing  the  turbid  residue  of  cod-liver  oil  to  5°.  It  melts 
at  63°. 

Gad-I-ta-nl-fcn,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Gaditanus,  from 
(?ades=Cadiz.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadiz,  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 


bdil  bov-  pout  jo'wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cia’n.  -t’ian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  *  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b*l,  d$L 


Gadite 
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Gad  -Ite  (1),  a.  &  s.  [From  Heb.  Gad,  one  of 
Jacob’s  sons ;  -ite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gad  or  the  tribe 
to  which  he  gave  origin. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The'descendants  of  Gad. 

Gad'-Ite  (2),  a.  [From  Latin  Gades= Cadiz.] 

Pertaining  to  Gades  or  Cadiz. 

“  Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 

Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Xntrod.) 

*gad  -lxfig  (1),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  gad=a  spikeor 
goad.] 

Old  Armor:  A  boss  or  small  spike  of  steel  placed 
on  the  knuckles  of  gauntlets. 

gad  -ling  (2),  *gadeling,  *gadelyng,  *gad- 
lyng,  s.  &  o.  [A.  S.  gcedeling;  0.  Sax.  gaduling ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gataling ;  Goth,  gadiliggs—a  compan¬ 
ion,  a  kinsman.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  given  to  gadding  about ;  an 
idle  vagabond. 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  to  gadding  about ;  wandering, 
vagrant,  vagabond. 

gad'-man,  S.  [Eng.  gad,  and  man.]  A  man 
who  with  his  gad  directed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  plow¬ 
ing. 

gad'-did,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  gadus=Gr.  gados,  and 
eidos=form.]  [Gadus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  codfish  or  to  the 
family  Gadidee. 

tB.  As  subst.:  A  fish  belonging  to  the  family 
Gadidse. 

gad  -o-lln-lte,  gad-6-lin,  s.  [Ger.  gadolinit .] 
Named  after  Prof.  Gadolin,  a  Russian  chemist; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  black  or  greenish-black 
mineral,  in  mass  subtranslucent  to  opaque,  but  in 
splinters  nearly  transparent.  Hardness,  6'5  to  7 ; 
specific  gravity,  4  to  4'5.  Composition  :  Silica,  22'61 
to  25*80 ;  yttria,  24'64  to  50-00 ;  protoxide  of  cerium, 
0tol7'38;  protoxide  of  iron,  9'76  to  15’03,  &c.  Pos¬ 
sesses  double  refraction.  Found  abroad  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Greenland,  Ceylon,  and  in  trap  near  Gal¬ 
way,  Ireland.  (Dana.) 

gad§-mhn,  s.  [Eng.  gad,  s.,  and  man.)  A  plow- 
boy  ;  the  boy  that  drives  the  horses  in  the  plow  ;  a 
gadman. 

“A  gadsman  ane,  a  thresher  t’other.” 

Burns:  Answer  to  a  Mandate. 

gad-u-in,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gadus=  a  codfish,  and 
suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  brown  substance  contained  in  cod-liver 
oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  also  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red 
solution. 


II.  Naut.:  The  spar  which  extends  the  upper 
edge  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  such  as  the  mainsail 
of  a  cutter,  smack,  or  other  one-masted  vessel ;  the 
main  and  foresails  of  a  schooner,  the  spanker  of  a 
ship,  the  trysails  or  spencer  of  a  brig  or  ship.  The 
lower  end  of  the  gaff  has  jaws  which  rest  against 
and  partially  grip  the  mast.  It  is  supported  by 
the  throat-halyards  at  the  mast  and  the  peak-hal¬ 
yards  at  the  outer  end.  The  ropes  that  steady  the 
gaff  literally  are  called  vangs.  Gaffsails  are  bent 
at  the  weather-leech  to  masts,  or  to  hoops  or  hanks 
which  run  on  the  mast  as  the  sail  is  raised  or  low¬ 
ered. 

gaff-hook,  s.  A  heavy,  barbed  hook  with  a  line, 
used  in  landing  large  fish. 

gaff-topsail,  s.  A  sail  spread  by  a  gaff  above 
the  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  or  other  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel. 

gaff  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  theater  or  music 
hall  of  the  lowest  class,  the  admission  being  gener¬ 
ally  a  penny.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

“There’s  very  few  penny  gaffs  in  London  where  they 
speak.”— Mayhew:  London  Labor,  & io.,  iii.  449. 

gaff,  v.  t.  [Gaff  (1),  s.]  To  seize  or  land  with  a 
gaff. 

“As  they  passed  me  I  lunged  out  and  gaffed  one  of 
them.” — London  Field. 

gaf -fer,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  granfer,  itself  a  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  grandfather  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  old  man ;  a  word  formerly  used  in  respect, 
but  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

“For  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us  by  the  bye, 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry.” 

Gay:  Pastorals. 

2.  The  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men,  especially  of 
railroad  laborers ;  a  sub-contractor  on  a  railway. 

3.  The  foreman  of  a  mine. 

*gaf-fle,  s.  [Wei.  gafl—  a  fork;  Ir.  &  Gael,  gab- 
hal;  Dut.,  Sw.  &  Dan.  gaff  el;  Icel.  gdffal;  Ger. 
gabel=a  fork  ;  Wei.  gafael= a  hold,  a  grasp.] 

1.  An  artificial  spur  of  steel  put  upon  game-cocks 
when  they  are  set  to  fight. 

2.  A  steel  lever  used  to  bend  crossbows. 

gag,  *gag-gen,  v.t.&i.  [Wei.  cegio=to  choke; 
ceg= the  mouth  or  throat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  something  into 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  from  speaking,  but 
allow  him  at  the  same  time  to  breathe. 

2.  To  silence  by  authority. 

“  Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  gagged  and  cannot,  or 
overawed  and  dares  not,  cry  out  of  oppression?” — South, 
vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 


*gag  -ate,  s.  [Lat.  gagates;  Gr.  gagates— lignite,, 
bituminous  wood,  jet,  from  gagas,  and  Gaggai—s. 
town  and  river  in  Syria  near  which  it  occurred.! 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Pliny,  Dioscondes,  &c., 
to  what  is  now  called  jet.  (Fuller.) 


gage  (1),  *guage,  s.  [Fr.  gage,  from  gager  —  to 
pledge,  from  Low  Lat.  wadio,  yadio,  from  vadium 
=a  pledge,  from  Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis)—a  pledge 
cogn.  with  A.  S.  wed=a  pledge.]  . 

1.  A  pledge,  a  pawn ;  something  laid  down  as 
security  or  pledge  for  the  performance  of  some  act 
by  the  person  depositing  the  thing,  and  to  be  for¬ 
feited  in  case  of  non-performance. 

“  They  from  their  mothers’  breasts  poor  orphans  rend, 


2.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a  token  of  challenge 
to  combat. 


“  There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  offer  it 
To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause. 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  v.,  s.  58. 


3.  A  pledge,  a  security, 
gage  (2),  s.  [Gauge,  .s.] 

fage  (3),s.  [After  the  name  of  the  introducer.! 

ind  of  plum.  [Greengage.] 
gage  (1),  v.  t.  [Gage  (1),  s.  ;  Fr.  gager-] 
fl.  To  wager ;  to  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  security 
for  some  act ;  to  wage  or  wager. 

“I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  23. 


f2.  To  stake,  to  risk. 

“He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day.” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Boderick,  15. 

*3.  To  bind  by  pledge  or  security ;  to  engage. 

“  But  my  chief  care, 

Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  V- 

gage  (2),  v.  t.  [Gauge,  v.] 

gag  -e-h,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  a 
British  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Tulipeee.  It  has 
radical  linear  leaves,  and  yellow  corymbose  or  um¬ 
bellate  flowers.  The  sepals  have  no  nectariferous 
fold  or  depression,  the  style  is  conspicuous ;  the 
capsule  is  membranous,  with  many  seeds.  About 
thirty  species  are  known  ;  they  are  from  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Gagea  lutea  is  the  Yellow  Gagea, 
or  Star  of  Bethlehem.  It  flowers  from  March  to 
May. 

*ga  ge-llke,  adv.  [Eng.  gage,  s.  (1),  and  like.} 
In  the  manner  of  a  challenge. 

“  [She]  stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down 
Gagelike,  to  man.”  Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  170. 


fga'-dus,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gadu(s)=a  codfish;  Gr. 
gados =  a  fish,  probably  the  Hake  (Merlucius), 
which  is  of  the  family  Gadidse.] 

*1.  Ichthy.  (pi.) :  An  extensive  genus  of  fishes 
founded  by  Linnaeus,  and  comprehending  the 
modern  family  Gadidse. 

f2.  The  typical  genus  of  that  family,  now  by  most 
naturalists  called  Morrhua  (q.  v.). 

gad'-wall,  gad-well,  s.  [Eng.  gad= to  walk 
about,  and  well.] 

Ornith.  <&  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  duck,  Anas,  or 
Chauliades  strepera,  called  also  the  Gray.  It  is  of 
variegated  color.  It  inhabits  the  marshes  of  this 
country  and  also  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe. 

gaeb’-hard-ite,  s.  [An  unpublished  name  of 
unknown  origin,  given  by  Breithaupt.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Fuchsite  (q.  v.). 
gae,  v.  i.  [Go.] 
gaed,  pret.  of  v.  [Go.] 

gae-down,  s.  [Eng.  gae,  and  down.]  A  drinking 
bout. 

“  Sicken  a  blythe  gaedown  as  we  had  again  e’en  !  That 
was  a  night !” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

Gael,  s.  [Gael,  gaidheal.]  [Gadhelic.]  A  Scot-i 
tish  highlander. 

gael’-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gaelach 
(a),  Gaidhlig,  Gaelig  (s.) ,  from  Gaidheal= a  Gael.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gaels,  a 
Celtic  race  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Gaels 
or  highlanders  of  Scotland. 

gaen ,  pa.  par.  [Gone.] 

gaff  (l),s.  [Fr.  gaffe=  a  gaff,  from  Ir.  gafgafa 
=a  hook;  Wei.  caff=a  grasp,  a  dungfork ;  Sp.  & 
Port.  gafa= a  hook,  a  gaff.] 

I..  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  gaff-hook;  a  harpoon. 

“  Night,  or  blaze-fishing,  during  close-time,  with  gaffs, 
spears,  leisters,  Ac.,  is  very  injurious  to  the  legal  fishing.” 
— Prize  j Essays,  Highland  Society,  ii.  409. 

2.  The  metallic  spur  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  fight¬ 
ing-cock. 


3.  To  prize  or  keep  open  by  thrusting  something  in. 

“  Some  have  their  mouths  gagged  to  such  a  wideness, 
for  a  long  time.” — Fortescue:  De  Laudibus,  ch.  xxii. 

*4.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 

5.  To  introduce  interpolations ;  as,  to  gag  a  part. 
(Stage  slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reach,  to  heave  with  nausea. 

2.  To  introduce  interpolations  into  a  part.  (Stage 
slang.) 

“A  strolling  actor  .  .  .  has  to  gag,  that  is,  make  up 

words.” — Mayhew:  London  Labor,  &c.,  iii.  149. 

gag,  s.  [Gag,  v.] 

1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  to  prevent  a 
person  from  speaking. 

2.  Anything  that  silences  a  person. 

“As  to  my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  preventme 
from  speaking  my  mind.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  nausea  or  sickness. 

“L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags, 

or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled.” — Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia: 
Christ’s  Hospital. 

4.  Interpolations  introduced  by  an  actor  into  his 
part.  (Stage  slang.) 

‘ 1  When  I  go  out.  I  always  do  my  own  gag,  and  I  try  to 
148°Ck  some^king  new.” — Mayhew:  London  Labor,  iii. 

gag-rein,  s. 

Harness :  A  rein  which  passes  over  runners  at¬ 
tached  to  the  throat-latch,  so  as  to  draw  the  bit  up 
into  the  corners  of  the  horse’s  mouth  when  pulled 
upon. 

gag-rule,  s.  A  rule  preventing  the  discussion  of 
all  matters  relating  to  a  particular  subject,  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  motions,  &c.,  relating  thereto,  when- 
ever  introduced  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  without 
printing  or  reference,  and  never  be  acted  on ;  hence, 
parliamentary  tactics  preventing  fair  discussion, 

gag-runner,  s. 

Harness :  A  loop  depending  from  the  throat-latch  ; 
through  it  the  gag-rein  passes  to  the  bit. 


gag  -er,  s.  [Gauger.] 

gag  -ger ,  s.  [Eng.  gag ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gags  or  silences. 

“  That  very  worthless  author,  the  gagger  of  all  Prot¬ 
estants’  mouths  forever.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Caesar. 
(Epis.  Ded.) 

2.  Found. :  A  lifter  used  in  founding,  consisting 
of  a  light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

gag  -gle,  *gag  -le,  v.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.  Dut. 
gaghelen;  cf.  cackle.  1 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

“Birds  prune  their  feathers,  geese  gaggle,  and  crows 
seem  to  call  upon  rain.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  823. 

2.  To  chatter;  to  talk  noisily  and  idly. 

“  But  when  the  priest  is  at  6eruice  no  man  sitteth,  but 
gagle  and  ducke  like  so  many  geese.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
i.  241. 

gag -gle,  s.  A  flock  of  wild  geese. 

gag’-gler,  s.  [Eng.  gaggl(e) ;  -er.]  A  goose. 

gag  -gling,  *gag'-ling,  a.  &  s.  [Gaggle,  v .] 

A,  As  adj.:  Cackling;  making  a  noise  like  a 
goose. 

“If  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering 
magpies;  if  abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  goose.” — Guardian, 
No.  132. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  noise  made  by  geese. 

“Being  descried  by  the  gagling  of  geese,  M.  Manlius 
did  awaken,  and  keep  them  from  entrance.” — Raleigh 
History  of  the  World,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii.,  §1. 

*gag'-to6th.,  s.  [Eng.  gag,  and  tooth.]  A  project¬ 
ing  tooth. 

*gag’-toothed,  a.  [Eng.  gagtooth;  -ed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  projecting  teeth. 

gahn'-Ite,  s.  [From  Gahn,  a  Swedish  chemist.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  like  spinel  in 
octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  &c.  Its  luster  is  vitre¬ 
ous  or  somewhat  greasy,  its  color  green  or  brown, 
its  streak  grayish.  Composition:  Alumina,  30’ 49  to 
60 '00 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  16'80  to  34'80;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  0  to  16'63,  &c.  Varieties:  (1)  Aulomolite  or 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


mil, 

son; 


father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gaiacine 


1957 


gaining-machine 


Zinc  Gahnite ;  (2)  Dysluite  or  Zinc-manganese-iron 
•Gahnite;  (3)  Kreittonite  or  Zinc-iron  Gahnite.  (See 
these  words.)  Found  in  Sweden,  Bavaria,  &c. 
(Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mm.  Catal.  makes  it  a  variety 
-of  Spinel. 

2.  A  variety  of  Yesuvianite  from  Gokum  in  Fin¬ 
land. 

gaiacine,  s.  [Guiacin^:.] 

Gai'-e,n-Ite§,  s.pl.  [See  the  def.J 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Eutychians,  followers 
■about  A.  D.  537  of  Gaian,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
ga -ld-Ic-,  a.  [Gr.  gaia— earth.] 

Chem.:  Relating  to  hypogeic  acid.  Name  given 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  hypogeic  acid. 

gai-e-tjf ,  gay-e-ty,  *gay-i-ty,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gayeU , 
from  paj/=merry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay  ;  mirth  ;  mer¬ 
riment. 

“  Profane  men  stick  not  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts.” — 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  An  amusement ;  that  which  makes  gay ;  pleas¬ 
ure. 

“The  gaieties  of  life  get  hold  of  us.” — Gilpin:  Sermons, 
•vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

3.  Finery,  show,  gay  appearance. 
g§,  -ik-war,  s.  [Getcowae.] 

♦gail-er,  s.  [Gaoler.]  A  jailer. 

♦gail-lard,  a.  [Galliard.]  Brisk,  merry,  gay. 

‘  Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,336. 

gail-lar'-dl-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Gaillard  de  Char- 
entonneau,  a  lover  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  typical  one 
■of  the  sub-tribe  Gaillardie®  (q.  v.). 

gail-lar'-dl-e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod. Lat.  gaillardi(a) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Senecionideee. 

gail  -li-arde,  gal  -li-ard,  s.  [Ital.  gagliardaf] 
Music:  An  ancient  dance,  so  called  because  of  its 
ay  rhythm  and  motion.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have 
een  similar  in  character  to  the  Cushion  dance. 
Like  the  minuet,  of  which  it  was  probably  the  par¬ 
ent,  the  galliard  was  danced  by  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man.  If  more  than  one  couple  performed  the  dance 
they  did  so  independently  of  other  dancers.  (Stainer 
Barrett.) 

gail-lb-nel'-lg,,  gal-lionel-la,  s.  [Named 
after  the  algologist  Gaillon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  formerly  held  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  animals  called  Infusoria,  but  now  ranked  with 
plants.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Diatom  of  the  sub-order 
Cymbellese.  It  is  called  also  Melosira,  and  Lysi- 
gonium  ;  or  Gaillonella  and  Lysigonium  are  made 
the  two  sub-genera  of  Melosira.  According  to 
Ehrenberg  every  cubic  inch  of  the  polishing  stone 
called  tripoli  contains  forty-one  thousand  millions 
of  individuals  belonging  to  Gaillonella  distans. 
Bog  iron  ore  is  made  up  of  the  cases  of  Gaillonella 
ferruginea  constituting  multitudes  of  threads. 

gai'-ljf,  gay-ly,  *gai-iiclie,  *gay-liche,  adv. 
£Eng.  gay ;  - ly .]  ...  . 

1.  In  a  gay,  merry,  or  joyful  manner ;  merrily ;  joy¬ 
fully,  mirthfully. 

2.  Splendidly ;  finely. 

“  Brother  of  Fear,  more  gayly  clad.” 

Crashaw:  Steps  to  the  Temple;  Hope. 

3.  Tolerably;  fairly. 


♦gain  (3),  s.  [Ir.  gain— an  arrow;  cf.  Low  Lat. 
ganeo=a.  spear  or  dart.]  An  arrow. 

“Gainus  grounden  aryght  gonne  they  dryue.” 

Alisaunder:  Fragment,  291. 

gain,  *gayne,  *geine,  *geyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

gagner.)  [Gain  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  obtain  or  earn  as  profit  or  advantage ;  to 
obtain  by  industry  or  the  right  use  of  resources. 

“What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?” — Matthew  xvi.  26. 

2.  To  win  ;  to  acquire ;  to  get. 

“A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  471. 

3.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  come  by  in  any  way. 

“Ye  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have  gained 

this  harm  and  loss.” — Acts  xxvii.  21. 

4.  To  win ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  of  might  or 
right. 

“  Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws, 

And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client’s  cause.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

5.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 

“In  such  discourse  we  gained  the  garden  rails.” 

Tennyson:  The  Princess ;  Conclusion,  80. 

6.  To  win  or  draw  to  any  side,  interest,  or  party ; 
to  gain  over. 

“If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.” — 
Matthew  xviii.  15. 

7.  To  make  a  profit  of  ;.  to  profit  by. 

“  If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one  to 
fill  the  other,  you  gain  nothing  by  that.” — Burnet:  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

*8.  To  produce  as  a  profit;  to  earn. 

“Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.” — Luke 
xix.  16. 

*9.  To  profit,  to  advantage. 

“But  for  all  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  his  time 
He  held  his  pees,  non  other  bote  him  gained .” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  i.,  352. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  acquire,  or  advantage  ;  to  profit ;  to  advance 
in  interest,  possessions,  or  happiness. 

“Yea,  though  he  gaine  and  cram  his  purse  with 
crownes, 

“He  nought  foreseeth  what  treasons  dwells  in 

townes.”  Gascoigne:  The  Fruits  of  War. 

♦2.  To  profit ;  to  be  of  advantage. 

“No  gayneth  it  the  nought.” 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  170. 

*3.  To  become,  to  result. 

“If  it  .  .  .  gain  to  be  necessary.” — Eikon  Basilike. 

*4.  To  suffice,  to  last. 

“  Buy  me  a  pair  of  shoon  then. 

Clout  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear;. 

Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  haff  a  year.” 

Ritson:  Scotch  Songs,  i.  174. 

If  1.  To  gain  ground :  To  advance  in  any  under¬ 
taking  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  acquire  strength. 

2.  To  gain  on  or  upon: 

(1)  To  advance  nearer  ;  to  come  closer  to ;  to  gam 
ground  on. 

(2)  To  encroach  ;  to  make  way  by  degrees. 

“  Watchful  herons  leave  their  watery  stand, 

And,  mounting  upward  with  erected  flight, 

Gain  on  the  skies.”  .  . 

Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgia  i.  500. 

(3)  To  prevail  against;  to  have  an  advantage 


gain  (1),  s.  [Wei.  gan= a  mortise.] 

Joinery : 

1.  A  mortise.  ....  ... 

2.  A  beveled  shoulder  of  a  binding  joist  to 
strengthen  the  tenon. 

gain  (2),  *gaine,  *gaghenn,  ♦gayne,  *gein,  s. 
flcel.  gagn= gain,  advantage ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  gagn 
=profit;  Dan.  gavn;  Fr.  gain.']  . 

1.  Profit;  anything  gained  or  obtained  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  in  return  for  labor  or  the  employment 
of  resources. 

“He  is  apt  to  denominate,  however,  his  whole  gain, 
profit,  and  thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  least  in 
common  language.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations ,  bk.  l., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Interest,  profit,  emolument. 

“Small  were  his  gains  and  hard  his  work.” 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  8. 

3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  acquiring;  acquisition, 

“  The  double  gain  of  happiness.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gain,  profit, 
emolument,  and  lucre:  '"Gain  is  here  a  general 
term,  the  other  terms  are  specific :  the  gain  is  that 
which  comes  to  a  man;  it  is the  fruit  of  his  exer¬ 
tions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish:  the  profit  i s  that 
which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Emolument  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  gain  for  labor,  or  a  collateral  gain.  .  .  . 
Gain  and  profit  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning.”  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


over. 

“  The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians 
in  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself.”— 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

(4)  To  obtain  influence  with ;  to  gain  over. 

“  My  good  behavior  had  gained  so  far  on  the  emperor, 
that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty.” — Swift. 

3.  To  gain  over:  To  win  over  or  draw  to  any  side, 

interest,  party  or  view.  .  .  , , .  .  „ 

4.  To  gain  time :  To  obtain  an  increase  of  time  for 
any  purpose.  . 

5.  To  gain  the  wind:  ...  ,  , 

Naut.:  To  get  to  the  windward  side  of  another 

'S,«|Pj?or  the  difference  between  to  gain  and  to  get , 
see  Get. 

gain,  *gayn,  *gayne,  *gein,  ♦geyn,  a.  &  adv. 
[Icel.  gegrw=advantageou3,  convenient.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Convenient,  suitable. 

2.  Direct,  straight. 

«  Forth  they  gonne  to  ride  a  gein  path.” 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes. 

3.  Near,  contiguous,  close. 

4.  Handy,  dexterous. 

5.  Fine,  grand. 

“To  greithe  Josaphe  in  that  geyn  weede. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  299. 

6.  Easy,  tolerable. 

*7,  Respectable,  honest.  _ 
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B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Tolerably,  pretty,  fairly;  as,  gain  well,  gain 
quiet.  (Local.) 

2.  Cheaply. 

♦gain,  *gein,  adv.  &  pref.  [A.  S.  gegn;  IceL 
gagn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gagan,  gein ;  Sw.  gen ;  Dan.  gien.\ 

A.  As  adv. :  Back,  again. 

“  Yee  sal  gain  to  yur  maisturs  wend.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,809. 

B.  As  pref. :  Gain  was  largely  used  in  compounds 
with  the  sense  of  back,  against,  in  opposition ;  of 
these  compounds  only  gainsay  now  remains  in  use. 

C.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Toward.  * 

“  With  his  curt  gain  him  he  ferd.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,243. 

2.  Against. 

‘‘Gayn  holy  kyrk  was  I  rebell, 

Gain  fader  and  moder  fers  and  felle.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,094. 

gain'-<jL-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gain’,  -able.)  That  may 
or  can  be  gained,  obtained,  or  reached. 

gain -age  (age  as  ig),  *gayn-age,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

gaignage;  Low  Lat.  gagnagium;  Fr.  gagnage  = 
pasture-land.] 

Old  Law : 

1.  The  gain  or  profit  of  tilled  or  planted  land 
raised  by  cultivating  it. 

“I  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  shyre, 

Nold  aparaile  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  other  ende.” 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede,  391. 

2.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture  of  the  wain,  or 
the  instruments  for  carrying  on  tillage,  which,  when 
a  villain  was  amerced,  were  left  free,  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  might  not  be  interrupted.  (Burrill.) 

♦gain  -call,  s.  [Pref.  gain;  Eng.  call.)  A  call¬ 
ing  in  opposition. 

“That  other  letters  him  with  gaincall.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,783, 

♦gain -call-trig,  *ga  ne-call-ing,  s.  [Eng.  gain- 

call;  - ing .] 

Scots  Law :  Revocation. 

“  That  the  forsaid  partiis  sail  stand  at  thar  deliuerance 
irrevocabilly  but  ony  ganecalling.” — Act.  Audit.  (1489), 
p.  142. 

♦gain  -crime,  *gain-cum,  *gein-cume,  s.  [A.S. 
geancyme.]  A  coming  again  or  back  ;  a  return. 

“  But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  her  gaincome,  in  sorrow  can  oppresse, 

His  woful  hart,  in  care  and  heauiness.” 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Creseide. 

gain  ed,  pa.  par.  &  adj.  [Gain,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  received  advantage  or  profit. 

gained-day,  s.  The  day  gained  in  the  calendar 

when  sailing  eastward  around  the  world. 

gain-er,  *gayn-er,  s.  [English  gain ;  -er.]  One 
who  gains  or  obtains  profit,  interest,  return  or  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“The  cause  of  humanity  has  upon  the  whole  been  a 
considerable  gainer  by  the  conflict.” — Porteus,  vol.  i.,  ser. 
17.  (App.) 

gain'-ful,  ♦gaine-full,  a.  [Englishgam  (2 ),s.; 
ful  (i)-]  Producing  gain,  profit,  or  advantage; 
profitable,  advantageous ;  productive  of  money. 

“Petty  found  it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send  ore 
thither.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

gain'-ful-ly,  *gayn-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gainful ; 
- ly .]  In  a  profitable  or  advantageous  manner; 
profitably,  advantageously. 

“To  make  your  almes  dedes  gaynfully  to  returne  vnto 
you.” — Udall:  Corinthians  xi. 

gain'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gainful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  gainful  or  profitable ;  profit,  gain, 
advantage. 

♦gain'-glv-lng,  s.  [Eng.  gain,  pref.,  and  giving.) 
A  misgiving. 

“  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gaingiving 
as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
v.  2. 

gain  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gain,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winning  or  obtaining  as  a  gain, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  acquisition. 

2.  Profits,  gains,  interest,  or  advantage  gained. 

«  But  if  thy  gainings  do  surmount  expression, 

Why  doth  the  foolish  world  scorn  that  profession?” 

Donne:  To  Mr.  T.  on  taking  Orders. 

gaining-machine,  s. 

Join. :  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves  across  the 
face  of  a  beam,  usually  to  receive  the  shoulder  of 
the  tenon,  so  that  the  stud  joist  or  post  framed  into 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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the  beam  may  have  a  strength  to  resist  lateral 
strain  greater  than  that  due  merely  to  the  tenon 
which  rests  in  the  mortise  proper.  The  machine  is 
also  adapted  for  rabbeting  and  transverse  cutting 
generally, 
gaining-twist,  s. 

Rifling :  A  rifle-groove  whose  angle  of  twist  be¬ 
comes  greater  toward  the  muzzle.  This  allows  the 
ball  to  be  more  easily  started,  gaining  a  greater 
velocity  of  twist  as  it  proceeds  toward  the  muzzle. 

gain'-less,  a.  [Eng .  pain ; -less.']  Unprofitable; 
returning  no  profit  oi  gain ;  productive  of  no  advan¬ 
tage. 

“  [A  sin]  so  absolutely  gainless  to  himself  in  his  capac¬ 
ity,  even  as  a  sensual  brute.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  514. 

gain’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gainless;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  gainless ;  unprofitableness. 

“The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  gainlessness  as  well  as 
laboriousness  of  the  work.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*gain'-iy,  *gayn-li,  *gane-ly,  *gayn-liche, 
♦gayn-ly,  *gayn-lych,  a.  &  adv.  [Icel.  gegnlligr, 
a. ;  gegnliga ,  adv.]  [Gain,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Well-formed  or  well-shaped;  comely,  shapely. 
(Now  only  used  in  the  negative  compound  un¬ 
gainly.) 

“  [Thou]  that  art  so  gaynly  a  god.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  727. 

•  2.  Suitable,  convenient,  advantageous. 

B.  As  adv. :  Handily,  conveniently,  readily,  dex¬ 
terously. 

“He  might  with  ease  kneel  down,  and  so  might  the 
more  gairuy  be  1  oade u ?  ” — H.  More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

gain-pain,  s.  [Fr.  gagne-pain,  from  gagner— 
to  gain,  and  pain  =  bread.]  A  name  applied  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

gain  -said  (ai  as  e),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gainsay.] 

*  gain  -saw,  *  gayne-sawe,  *  geyn-sawe,  s. 

[A.  S.  geyn—  against,  and  sagu= a  saying,  a  saw 
(q.  v.).]  Gainsaying,  contradiction. 

“  To  him  is  there  no  geynsawe .” 

Cursor  Mundi,  14,815. 

♦gain -say,  s.  [Gainsay,  v.]  Contradiction, 
denial,  gainsaying. 

gain -say,  *gain-saie,  *gayn-say,  *gayn-saie, 

*  geyn-say,  *  gaine-sy,  *  gein-sei-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  <7am=against,  and  Eng.  say  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  against,  to  oppose,  to  contradict. 

“  If  any  gaynsay  you,  ye  take  him  as  a  mortal  enemy. 
— Golden  Boke,  let.  14. 

2.  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

“  If  he  it  geynsay,  I  wille  proue  it  on  him.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  154 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

“  The  fearfull  chorl  durst  not  gainesy  nor  dooe, 

But  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the  pray.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  13. 

gain -say-er,  s.  [Eng.  gainsay ;  -er.]  One  who 
opposes,  contradicts,  or  denies  what  is  alleged ;  an 
opponent,  a  contradicter. 

“If  St.  Paul  had  not  foreseene  that  there  should  be 
gainsayers,  he  had  not  neede  to  haue  appointed  the  con¬ 
futation  of  gainsaying.” — Latimer:  Third  Sermon  before 
King  Edward. 

gain  -say-ing,  *gayn-sey-ing,  *gein-sey-ing, 
♦gen-sey-yng,  s.  [Eng  .gainsay ; -ing.]  The  act  of 
contradicting,  denying,  or  opposing;  contradic¬ 
tion,  denial. 

“  We’ll  part  the  time  between’s,  then:  and  in  that 
I’ll  no  gainsaying.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

gain  -some  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  gain;  suff.  -some.] 
Bringing  gain  or  profit ;  profitable,  advantageous. 

*gain-s6me  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gain,  a;  suff.  -some.] 
Gamly,  well-favored. 

“Noble,  wise. 

Faithful  and  gainsome.” 

Massinger:  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2. 

♦gain’-Spur,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gain ,  and  spur. ]  To 
excite  by  the  prospect  of  gain.  {Du  Bartas.) 

gainst,  prep.  [An  abbreviation  of  against  (q.v.).] 

♦gain -stand,  v.  t.  [Pref.  gain-=  against,  and 
Eng.  stand  (q.  v.).]  To  withstand,  to  oppose,  to 
resist. 

“None  was  found  so  faithfull  to  God,  that  he  durst  en¬ 
terprise  to  resist,  nor  gainstand  the  manifest  impietie  of 
their  princes.” — Appellation  of  John  Knox,  p.  21. 

♦gain  -strive,  V.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  g>am=against,  and 
Eng.  strive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  strive  in  opposition ;  to  oppose, 
to  resist. 

“He  may  them  catch,  vnable  to  gainestriue.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  12. 
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B.  Trans. :  To  oppose,  to  strive  against,  to  resist, 
to  withstand. 

“  In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gainstrive  us  not, 

Neither  shall  we,  perchance,  die  unrevenged.” 

Nicholas  Grimoald:  Cicero’s  Death,  in  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

♦gain'-tak-ing,  *gane'-tak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  aain 
= again,  and  taking?]  The  act  of  forcibly  taking 
again. 

“  Deforsing  of  the  officiare  in  execucion  of  his  office  in 
the  gane  taking  of  ane  caldrown  poundit  be  the  said 
officaire.” — Aberd.  Reg.  (1538),  ver.  16. 

♦gain  -yield,  *gan-yeild,  *gen-yell,  s.  [Eng. 
gain=again,  and  yield.]  A  reward,  a  recompense, 
a  requital. 

“The  goddis  mot  condingly  the foryeild, 

Eftir  thy  deserte  rendring  sic  ganyeild.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  67,  8. 

gair,  s.  [Gore  (2),  s.]  A  triangular  piece  of 
cloth  inserted  in  a  dress  or  robe ;  a  gore. 

gair  -fdwl,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gair— gare — stare,  and 
Eng  .fowl.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  locally  to  the  Great  Auk, 
now  extinct.  [Auk,  1.] 

gair'-Ish,  o.  [Gabish.] 
gair'-ish-iy,  adv.  [Garishly.] 
gair'-Ish-ness,  s.  [Gabishness.] 
gait(l),s.  [Goat.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  goat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  silly,  simple-minded  person. 

“To  scorn  the  poor  silly  gBt  of  a  lassie  after  he’s 
keepit  company  wi’  her  sae  lang.” — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xv. 

gait-berry,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  bramble- 
berry. 

gait  (2),  s.  [Icel.  gata—a  road,  a  way ;  Sw .  gata 
=a  street;  Dan.  gade—a  street;  Ger.  gasse;  Goth. 
gatwo;  M.  H.  Ger.  gazze.] 

1.  A  path,  a  course,  a  way. 

“  I  descried  his  way 

Bent  on  all  speed,  and  marked  his  aSry  gait.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  568. 

2.  A  street. 

“  Wes  to  be  sene  on  Edinburgh  gaits, 

Fra  time  that  brauitie  began.” 

Burel:  Watson’s  Coll.,  ii.  6. 

3.  Steps,  walk. 

“Thou  art  so  lean  and  meager  waxen  late, 

That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait.’’ 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  600. 

4.  The  manner  or  style  of  walking ;  carriage. 

“’Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  8. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  gait  and  carriage, 
see  Carriage. 

IT  (1)  To  gang  one's  gait:  To  go  one’s  way. 

(2)  To  gang  to  the  gait :  To  go  to  wreck. 

(3)  To  hold  the  gait :  To  hold  on  one’s  way ;  to 
prosper. 

(4)  To  take  the  gait:  To  depart;  to  set  out  on  a 
journey  or  expedition  of  any  kind. 

gait  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  charge  made  for  cattle  or  sheep  taken  in  to 
pasture ;  agistment. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  up. 

gait,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  set  up  sheaves 
of  corn  on  end. 

gait'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gait  (2) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  gait  or  mode  of  walking  ; 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  slow-grafted,  heavy-waited, 
&c. 

2.  Accustomed  to  the  road.  {Scotch.) 
gait’-er  (1) ,  s.  [Fr.  guttre ;  O.  Fr.  guestre.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  ankle,  fitting  down  upon  the 
shoe.  It  is  usually  buttoned  or  buckled  upon  the 
outer  side,  and  has  a  strap  passing  under  the  sole 
of  the  shoe. 

2.  A  half-boot  with  a  cloth  top.  Now  gaiter  is 
also  used  colloquially  for  all  half-boots. 

gaiter-tree,  s.  An  old  name  given  to  the  bram¬ 
ble. 

gait  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gait  (3),  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
ties  up  sheaves  in  a  particular  manner. 

gait'-er,  v.  t.  [Gaiteb  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  or 
dress  with  gaiters. 

tgait-er-ette,  s.  [English  gaiter;  dimin.  suff. 
-ette.]  A  gaiter ;  a  covering  for  the  leg. 

gait  -ling,  *get-ling,  *gyt-ling,  s.  [Eng.  gait 
(2),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  An  infant. 

♦gaitre-berries,  *gaytre-beriis,s.pZ.  [Gf.  Mid. 
or  Prov.  Eng.  gattrebush,  and  gattridge = dogwood.  ] 
The  Dogwood  {Cornus  sanguinea) ,  or  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  {Cornus  mascula). 

“Laxatives  of  catapus  or  of  gaytre  beriis.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,541. 
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♦gal,  ♦gale,  s.  [Icel.  gal— a  song,  a  charm.] 

1.  A  song. 

“Blisse  and  ioye  and  gleo  and  gal.” 

O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  97. 

2.  A  charm ;  incantation. 

“Hie  ne  muge  heren  here  remenge  ne  here  gal.  Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  197. 

3.  Talking;  speech. 

“  So  grym  a  was  in  gale.”— Sir  Ferumbras,  1,888. 

fa'-lij,  (l),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Scotch  cotton 
ric. 

ga’-lg,  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  gale— ornament, 
finery,  festive  attire.]  A  show  or  pomp  ;  festivity ; 
mirth ;  a  holiday. 

“They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles.”— Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

gala-day,  s.  A  holiday  with  sports  or  festivities, 
gala-dress,  s.  Holiday  dress ;  finery. 
gal-3,-§in'-e-ae  (1),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galak- 
tos) =milk,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  1828  by  Don  to  an  order 
of  plants  now  called  Francoaceas. 

gal-9,-§In'-e-se  (2),  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  galax 
(genit.  galacis)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 
-inece.]  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,,  , 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  of  somewhat  doubtful 
place  in  the  system.  Lindley  ranks  it  under  the 
Pyrolace® ;  some  botanists  under  the  Diapensiace®. 

ga-lac'-tg,-gogue§,  s.pl.  [Galactogogues.] 
ga-lac'-ti-3,,  s.  [Greek  galaktion=a  little  milk, 
dimin.  of  paia=milk.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Glycinese.  Galactia  pendula,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
is  a  pretty  flowering  climber,  cultivated  in  green¬ 
houses. 

g<l-lac'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galaktos=m\Ik ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff. -ic.l  .  . 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  milk ;  obtained 
from  milk. 

2.  Astron. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Galaxy  or  Milky 
Way. 

“  Around  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle.” — H.  Spencer: 
Instability  of  the  Homogeneous. 

galactic-circle,  s. 

Astron.:  The  name  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
the  circle  of  the  heavens  most  nearly  agreeing  with 
the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way. 
galactic-poles,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  The  poles  of  the  galactic  circle. 
ggL-lac  -tln,  ga-lac'-tlne,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit. 
galaktos)  =  milk  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in;  -ine  {Chem.).] 
Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from 
milk  by  first  precipitating  the  casein  with  acetic 
acid;  coagulating  the  albumen  by  boiling,  remov¬ 
ing  the  fat  by  ether,  concentration,  filtration  from 
earthy  phosphates,  allowing  the  milk-sugar  to  crys¬ 
tallize  out,  and  finally  precipitating  the  galactin  by 
alcohol.  Thirty-five  parts  of  dried  milk  yield  one 
part  of  galactin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin, 
but  differs  from  gelatine  in  redissolving  at  60°. 
Galactin  emulsifies  fat.  It  is  found  in  the  blood, 
gastric  juice,  animal  membranes,  milk,  eggs,  and 
many  morbid  animal  fluids.  It  also  exists  in  the 
juices  of  edible  plants,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the  em¬ 
bryonal  cotyledons.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

gg.-lac  -tlte,  s.  [Ger.  galactit;  Gr.  galaktites 
lithos=a  stone  which  when  wetted  and  rubbed  gives 
out  a  milky  juice  ;  gala  (genit.  graiaktos)  =  milk.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Natrolito  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  of  circular  form,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

“  Red,  white,  grey  marble,  jasper,  galactite.” 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  SI. 

♦ga-lac-to-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit  ga- 
laktos)=  milk,  and  dendron—a  tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Artocarpacese,  formed  to 
include  the  cow-tree  of  South  America.  Tho  genus 
is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Brosimum,  and  the  cow- 
tree  is  named  B.  galactodendron. 

g3,-lac'-to-gogue§,  ga-lac -ta-gogue§,  s.  pi, 
[Gr .gala  (genit.  galaktos)  =  milk,  and  ago—  to  in¬ 
duce.] 

Med. :  Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

gal-ac-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galaktos ) 
=milk,  and  metron— a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  by  its  specific 
gravity ;  a  lactometer.  It  consists  of  a  stem  and 
bulb,  the  latter  charged  with  shot  serving  as  bal¬ 
last,  so  that  it  floats  upright  in  the  milk,  the 
relative  specific  gravity  being  indicated  by  the 
centesimally  graduated  stem. 

gal-ac-toph’-a-gist,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galak- 
#os)=milk,  and  phagein=to  eat.]  One  who  subsists 
on  milk. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  *  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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gal-ac-toph’-st-gous,  a.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  galak- 
.  muk,  and  phagein— to  eat.]  Feeding  or  sub¬ 
sisting  on  milk. 

g3,-lac-t6-phor-I’-tls,  s.  [Gr.  galaktophoros= 
giving  milk  :  gala— milk,  and  phoros— bearing ;  suff. 
-itis= denoting  inflammation  ;  Fr.  galactophorite.'] 
Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  Lacteal  ducts, 
gal-ac-toph  -or-ous,  a.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  gal- 
aktos)  =milk,  and  phero=to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Anat. :  Producing  milk  ;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Lacteal  ducts  (q.  v.). 

giJ.-lac-tS-pdi-et'-Ic,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit.  gal- 
aktos)  =milk,  and  poietikos— making  or  tending  to 
,  make  ;  poieo= to  make.] 

.  A>  As  adj.:  Increasing  or  tending  to  increase  the 
ilow  of  milk. 

i  B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  increases  or 
{ tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

gg,-lac -tose,  s.  [Gr,  gala  (genit.  ga?afc<os)=milk, 
'and  Eng.  suff.  -ose  ( Chem .)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C6H12O6,  also  called  Arabinose.  Obtained 
along  with  dextrose  by  boiling  milk  sugar  [Lac¬ 
tose]  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutralizing  with 
chalk ;  filtering,  from  the  filtrate  the  galactose 
crystallizes  out  first.  It  can  be  purified  from  dex¬ 
trose  by  being  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Ga¬ 
lactose  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which 
melt  at  142° ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  in¬ 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  reduces 
four  molecules  of  cupric  sulphate.  Nitric  acid, 
specific  gravity  l-2,  oxidizes  it  into  mucic  acid.  It 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  By  the  action  of 
eodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into  dulcite. 

g<j,-lac-t6-ther  -a-pjf,  s.  [Gr.  gala  (genit. 
galaktos)  =mi)k,  and  t/ierapem=treatment.] 

Med. :  1.  Treatment  of  nursing  infants  by  admin¬ 

istration  of  medicines  to  the  mother  01  wet-nurse. 
2.  Treatment  of  disease  by  a  milk  diet, 

g3,-la  -go,  s.  [Fr.  galago ,  from  the  African  name 
(?)•] 

Z06I. :  Galagos.  A  genus  of  Lemuridse.  The  spe¬ 
cies  have  large  orbits,  so  as  to  suit  their  nocturnal 
habits.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  devour  vegeta¬ 
ble  gum,  and  inhabit  the  continent  of  Africa. 

ga -lam,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word  (?).]  Seeetym. 
and  compound, 
galam-butter,  s. 

Chem. :  A  solid  fat  resembling  palm  oil,  obtained 
from  Bassia  parkii  and  other  species.  It  melts  at 
43°.  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  By  saponification  it 
ields  stearic  and  palmitic  acids ;  called  also  Shea- 
utter. 

g3.-lan  -ga,  gg,-lan  -gal,  ga-lan  -gale,  s.  [Fr., 
Sp.,  &  Ital.  galanga ;  O.  Fr.  galingal ;  Arab,  chalan, 
khalandj ;  Persian  khulandj  —  a  tree  from  which 
wooden  bowls  are  made.] 

1.  But. :  Various  species  of  Alpinia,  specially  A. 
galanga,  A.  racemosa,  A.  allughas,  and  A.  pyramid- 
alis. 

2.  The  rhizomes  of  Alpinia  galanga,  a  native  of 
China  and  Java.  They  are  aromatic,  and  contain 
a  volatile  oil  and  a  crystalline  substance  called 
Kaempferide.  There  are  several  other  roots  called 
by  this  name:  they  are  used  as  an  aromatic  medi¬ 
cine  in  China. 

gal-an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  (/ato=milk,  and  anthos= 
blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.:  Snowdrop.  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  tribe 
Amarylleae.  The  perianth  is  six-partite,  campanu- 
late,  the  three  outer  sepals  spreading,  the  three 
inner  smaller ;  erect,  emarginate,  no  crown.  Galan- 
thus  nivalis  is  the  common  Snowdrop.  [Snowdrop.] 
gal-g,n-tine',  s.  [Fr.,  from  a  root  gal-,  seen  in 
Ger.  gallerte=je\ly ;  cf.  Lat.  gelo—  to  congeal.] 
Cookery :  A  dish  of  veal,  sucking-pig,  chicken,  or 
other  white  meat,  freed  from  bone,  tied  up,  boiled, 
covered  with  a  jelly,  and  served  cold. 
g3,-lan-ty,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  gallant  (q.  v.).] 
galanty-show,  s.  A  miniature  shadow  panto¬ 
mime.  Sometimes  the  figures  are  thrown  upon  a 
screen  by  a  magic  lantern. 

1  “  That  reminiscence  of  the  nursery,  the  galanty-show.” 

i  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  244. 

J  gal  a  pec  -tlte,  s.  [Ger.  galapeciit,  from  Gr. 

’ gala- milk ;  j?efctos=curdled,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ordinary  Halloysite,  from  Ang- 
lar.  (Dana.) 

Gal-3-te  -3,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  A  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Doris,  and  passionately  fond  of  Acis,  a  shep¬ 
herd  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus,  out  of 
jealousy,  killed  with  a  fragment  of  broken  rock. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  74.] 
gal-3-the’-3,  s.  [Galatea.] 

Z06I. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galathe- 
idw  (q.  v.).  Galathea  strigosa  is  found  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean. 
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gal-3-the  -i-dS,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galathea,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdce.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustaceans,  sub-order 
Anomoura,  which  they  connect  with  the  Macrura. 
Gil-la  -ti-<tn  (ti  as  shl),  a.  &  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphlagonia,  west  of 
Pontus,  and  north-east  of  Phrygia.  It  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  the  Gauls  or  Celts  hav¬ 
ing  invaded  Asia  in  several  bodies,  conquered  and 
settled  in  this  country  about  B.  C.  241,  whence  the 
name. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galatia. 

TI  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians : 

Scripture  Canon :  A  New  Testament  Epistle,  stated 

in  ch.  i.  v.  1  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  a  claim  admitted  by  the  ancient  church  uni¬ 
versally,  and  by  nearly  all  the  ablest  modern  critics. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  epistles  considered  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Baur  as  genuine.  St.  Paul,  who  generally,  it 
appears,  used  an  amanuensis,  wrote  this  epistle 
with  his  own  hand  (vi.  11).  It  was  penned  just  after 
a  visit  by  the  apostle  to  the  Galatian  church  (i.  6). 
Two  such  visits  had  taken  place:  the  first,  during 
which  he  founded  the  Galatian  church,  was  about 
A.  D.  51  or  50  (Acts  xvi.  2) ;  the  second  was  about 
A.  D.55  (Acts  xviii.  23).  In  ch.  iv.  16  a  first  visit  is 
alluded  to,  implying  that  there  had  been  a  second. 
The  epistle,  then,  was  not  penned  till  at  least  A  D. 
55,  and  probably  not  until  A.  D.  57  or  58,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  Apostle’s  residence  at  Ephesus  (xix. 
10).  The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  which 
shows  that  it  was  written  from  Rome,  though  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Baur,  is  rejected  by  most  critics.  The 
Galatian  church  consisted  mainly  of  Gentile  con¬ 
verts.  On  these  Paul  did  not  impose  the  yoke  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  though  he  was  willing  to  tolerate 
its  use  among  the  Jewish  proselytes.  No  sooner 
had  he  departed,  however,  than  Judaizing  teachers 
appeared  in  the  Galatian  church,  represented  that 
Paul  was  noton  a  level  with  the  Apostles  originally 
chosen,  but  a  mere  subordinate  agent  whom  they 
had  sent  forth  ;  that  his  teaching  with  regard  to  the 
law  of  Moses  was  in  conflict  with  that  of  Peter,  and 
that  circumcision  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
salvation.  In  reply  to  these  teachers,  Paul  showed 
that  he  was  a  real  Apostle  (i.  15,  &c.),  and  that  he 
met  the  other  apostles  on  such  a  footing  of  equality, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  withstood  Peter  to  the 
face  when  he  was  to  be  blamed  (ii.  11-14,  &c.).  He 
reproaches  them  for  their  fickleness  in  so  quickly 
turning  from  the  pure  to  the  perverted  gospel  (i. 
6-9;  iii.  1,  &c.),  exhorts  them  not  to  relapse  from 
Christian  liberty  into  the  bondage  of  Judaism  (iii., 
iv.,v.),and  concludes  with  practical  exhortations 
(vi.). 

gal  -ax,  s.  [Gr.  galaxaios  =  milky,  milk-white, 
cda=milk,  in  allusion  to  the  milk-white  spikes  of 
owers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diapensiaceee  or  of  Pyrolace®. 
Galax  aphylli,  a  small  plant  growing  wild  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found 
in  Europe. 

g3~lax  -I-as,  s.  [Gr.  galaxaios=mdky.'\ 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galax- 
iidse  (q.  v.). 

g3-lax  -l-dse,  g3-lax  -I-i-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
galaxias,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Teleostean  fishes,  sub-order 
Physostomata.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Muller. 
They  are  akin  to  the  Salmonidae,  but  are  destitute 
of  an  adipose  fin  and  scales. 

gal-3x-jf,  *ga-lax -i-as,  *gal-ax-ie,  s.  [Fr. 
galaxie,  from  Lat.  galaxias,  from  Gr.  galaxias— the 
milky-way,  gala  (gen.  galaktos)=milk.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  The  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powdered  with  stars.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  579. 

2.  Fig.:  An  assemblage  of  splendid  persons  or 
things. 

“  The  crowded,  yet  clean  and  luminous  galaxies  of 
imagery,  diffused  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor.” 
— Dr.  Parr.  (Latham.) 

II.  Astron.:  The  Milky  Way.  It  constitutes  nearly 
a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equinoctial  at  an 
angle  of  about  63°,  and  cutting  that  circle  in  right 
ascension  Oh.  47'  and  12h.  47',  so  that  the  northern 
and  southern  poles  are  situated,  the  one  on  right 
ascension  12h.  47',  declination  N.  27°,  and  right  as¬ 
cension  Oh.  47',  declination  S.  27°.  The  milky  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  great  belt  or  zone  now  described 
arises  from  the  blended  light  of  countless  multi¬ 
tudes  of  stars,  each  doubtless  a  sun  to  some  system 
of  planets.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  estimated  that  at  one 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way  116,000  stars  passed 
through  the  field  of  the  telescope  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  on  another  occasion  258,000  stars  in  forty- 
one  minutes.  Here  and  there  the  Milky  Way 
divides,  especially  at  one  spot,  where  there  is  a 
separation  into  two  portions,  somewhat  resembling 
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the  projecting  sides  of  a  fishtail.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
believes  that  stars  are  not  scattered  at  tolerably 
uniform  intervals  through  space,  but  are  congre¬ 
gated  at  particular  spots.  The  solar  system  is  in  a 
stratum  of  stars,  the  thickness  of  which  is  inconsid¬ 
erable  compared  with  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
sun  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  stratum,  in 
proximity  to  the  front,  where  it  subdivides  into  two 
streams.  Looking  laterally  to  the  right  or  left  one 
sees  out  of  the  marching  regiment  of  stars  into  com¬ 
paratively  vacant  space,  but  looking  forward  or 
backward  the  front  or  rear  can  be  seen  blended 
together  so  as  to  constitute  the  appearance  caHed 
the  Milky  Way.  Among  other  colloquial  names 
given  to  the  Galaxy  are  Jacob’s  Ladder,  the  Way  to 
St.  James’,  Watling  Street  (London),  &c. 

gal'-bst,  s*  [A  corruption  of  calaba,  the  West 
Indian  name  of  the  tree.]  A  durable  wood  pro¬ 
duced  by  Calophyllum  calaba.  [Oalophyllum.] 
gaT-b3-num,  s.  [Lat.  galbanum;  Gr.  galbane; 
Heb.  chhelbenah,  from  chheleb=tatness.] 

1.  Phar.:  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  Ferula  galbaniflua.  It  is  imported 
from  Persia  and  India.  It  occurs  in  translucent 
masses  of  brownish  yellow  agglutinated  tears, 
which  have  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.  It  yields  when  distilled  with  water  about 
seven  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  formula 
C;oHi6,  boiling  at  160° ;  the  residue,  after  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  then  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  yellow  resin,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  resin  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  it  yields  umbelliferone.  The  purified  resin 
yields  by  destructive  distillation  a  blue  oil,  which 
boils  at  289°,  and  has  the  formula  C20H30O.  It  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  blue  oil  obtained  from 
chamomile.  Galbanum  fused  with  caustic  potash 
yields  resorcin  C6H4(OH)2*(l-3).  Galbanum  is  used 
to  prepare  Emplastrum  galbani,  and  is  given 
internally  as  a  stimulating  expectorant. 

2.  Scrip.:  The  translation,  galbanum,  in  Exod. 
xxx.  34,  is  probably  correct.  It  was  one  ingredient 
in  the  holy  anointing  oil. 

gal-b\i-l3,  s.  [Lat=a  yellow  bird,  supposed  to 
be  the  female  of  the  Golden  Oriole.] 

Ornith. :  Jacamar.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Galbulin®  (q.  v.) .  Example :  Galbula  para- 
disea,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kingfisher  of  Surinam. 

gal-bu-li'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galbul(a),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Ornith.:  Jacamars,  a  sub-family  of  Halcyonidee 
(Kingfishers),  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  con¬ 
nects  with  Meropidse  or  Bee-eaters.  They  have  a 
long,  straight,  greatly-compressed  bill ;  the  wings 
of  moderate  length,  the  fourth  quill  longest:  the 
central  feathers  of  the  tail  very  long.  They  have 
generally  metallic  plumage,  green  being  the  most 
frequent  color.  They  are  found  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  building  in  holes  in  trees. 
They  sit  on  low  naked  branches  on  the  forest  paths, 
whence  they  dart  upon  butterflies. 

gal  -bfi-lus,  s.  [Lat.=the  nut  of  the  cypress- 
tree.  ] 

Bot.:  A  collective  fruit,  allied  to  the  Strobilus 
(Cone-proper),  but  differing  only  in  being  round, 
and  having  the  heads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged. 
Example,  the  Juniper. 

*gal-der,  *gal-dere,  s.  [A.  S.  galdor,  gealdor; 
Icel.  galdr.)  A  charm,  an  enchantment. 

“  Heo  bigolen  that  child  mid  galdere  swithe  stronge.” 

Layamon,  ii.  384. 

gale  (1),  s.  [Dan.  gal=mad,  furious;  cf.  Icel. 
gola=a  breeze;  galdrahridh=a  storm  raised  by 
spells ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  gal— vapor,  smoke.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  wind ;  specifically,  one  stronger  than  a 
breeze,  but  less  violent  than  a  tempest ;  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  in  conjunction  with  some  qualifying 
adjective ;  as,  a  gentle  gale,  a  strong  gale,  a  fresh 
gale,  &c. 

“  Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day  a  stiff er  gale  at  East  arose.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  x. 

2.  A  breeze,  a  current  of  air. 

“  While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody.”  Thomson:  Spring,  878. 

II.  Fig. :  A  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  breeze,  a 
tumult ;  noisy  excitement. 

“  Then  the  music  touched  the  gates  and  died, 

Rose  again  from  where  it  seemed  to  fail, 

Stormed  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale." 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  26. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  gale  and  breeze,  sea 
Breeze. 

gale  (2),  s.  [A. S.  gafol— rent,  tribute.]  Aperiodic 
payment  of  rent  or  custom ;  an  installment  of 
money.  [Gavel.] 

“He  has  offered  20  per  cent,  rednetion  on  all  rent  due, 
which  would  amount  to  £40,  and  60  per  cent,  on  a  single 
gale.” — London  Daily  News. 


bdil  b<5y-  pout  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh3n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d«l. 
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IT  Eanging-gale :  (See  extract.) 

“Mr.  Litton  said  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  use 
of  the  term  hanging-gale,  as  there  was  no  such  term  in 
the  Act.  A  hanging-gale  meant  a  gale  still  left  unpaid 
at  each  payment  of  rent.” — London  Standard. 

gale-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  an  installment  of 
rent  is  due.  (.Eng.) 

“The rents  were  not  demanded  till  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  the  gale-day." — London  Standard. 

gale  (3),*gagel,  *gall,  *gaul,  *gayle,  *gaylle, 
subst.  [A.  S.  gagol;  Dut.  gagel.] 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale ;  its  full  English  name  is  Sweet 
Gale.  It  is  called  also  Bog  Myrtle.  It  is  a  twiggy 
shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  occurring  in  bogs  and 
moors  on  mountains  and  elsewhere,  ascending  to 
the  height  of  1,800  feet.  It  is  found  in  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  in  North  America.  The  flowers 
are  in  catkins ;  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  waxy 
pubescence.  It  yields  wax,  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and 
tannin.  (Myrica,  Myricaceai.] 

"  Gale ; mirtus ;  mircetum  est  locus  vbi  crescunt.”—  Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

*gale  (4),  s.  [A.  S.  gdl.] 

1.  A  song. 

“  The  nyghtyngale 

In  wode  maketh  miry  gale."  Alisaunder,  2,547. 

2.  A  noise,  chatter. 

“  Listenith  now  and  letith  gale.” — Alisaunder,  2,047. 
gale  (1),  v.  i.  [Gale  (1),  s.] 

Naut. :  To  sail ;  to  sail  fast. 

tale  (2),  *gail,  *galyn,  v.  i  [A.  S.  galan;  Icel. 
w.  gala;  Dan.  gale=  to  cry,  to  sing.]  To  cry,  to 
sing,  to  croak. 

“Whan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  Frere  gale.'” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,414. 

gale  (3),  v.  t.  [Gale  (2),  s.] 

Min. :  To  acquire  the  right  of  working,  as  a  mine, 
ga  -le-a,  s.  [Lat.=  a  helmet,  usually  of  leather, 
whereas  the  cassis  was  generally  of  metal.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  amnion. 

2.  Bot. :  Helmet ;  the  arched  upper  lip  in  some 
labiate  flowers ;  example,  Lamium  album. 

3.  Palceont. :  A  fossil  echinoderm,  shaped  like  a 
helmet. 

4.  Pathol.:  A  headache  extending  all  over  the 
head. 

5.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  head, 
gal'-e-as,  s.  [Galleas.] 

Naut.:  A  low-built  French  galley  worked  with 
sails  and  oars. 

ga’-le-ate,  ga'-le-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  galeatus,  from 
galea— a  helmet.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  a  helmet  or  helmet¬ 
shaped  covering. 

“A  galeated  echinus  copped.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Helmeted;  having  a  Galea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ornith.:  Having  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head 

like  that  of  a  helmet ;  crested. 

gal-e-$y -nus,  s  [Gr.  gale= a  weasel,  and  kyOn 
(genit.  kynos)  — a  dog.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  the  Plio¬ 
cene  of  CEningen.  It  seems  intermediate  between 
the  civets  and  the  dogs.  ( Nicholson .) 

ga-le'-ga,  s.  [Etym.  somewhat  doubtful;  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  probably  from  Gr.  gala  =  milk,  and 
agd=to  draw,  to  induce  ;  these  plants  being  said  to 
increase  the  milk  of  the  animals  eating  them.] 

Bot. :  Goat’s  Rue ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
tribe  '  Galege®  (q.  v.).  They  have  pinnate  loaves, 
and  long  axillary  racemes  of  lilac  or  white  flowers. 
They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
extend  to  Persia.  Galega  officinalis  was  formerly 
used  in  fevers  and  convulsions. 

g3,-leg'-e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeg(a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Lote®  (q.  v.). 
ga’-le-l,  s.  [Gr.  galeos= a  kind  of  shark.] 
Zoblogy:  That  division  of  elasmobranch  fishes 
which  includes  the  shark. 

gal  -e-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gale(us)  (q.  v.),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Squalina  (Sharks).  They 
have  small  spiracles,  two  dorsal  fins,  both  of  them 
destitute  of  spines,  and  an  anal  fin.  [Galeus.] 
gal-e-me'-ta,  gal-I-me’-ta,  s.  [A  native  word.] 
(See  the  compound.) 
galemeta-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  The  native  name  in  Jamaica  for  Bumelia 
salicifolia. 

g9,-le'-m^S,  s.  [Gr.  gale= a  weasel,  and  mys= a 
mouse.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Soricid®  (Shrews) ,  often  called 
Mygale ;  a  name,  however,  which  is  yet  more  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  a  genus  of  spiders.  Galemys,  or 


Mygale  moschata ,  Linn®us’  Castor  moschatus,  is 
the  Muscovy  or  Musk-rat,  called  by  the  French 
Desman.  It  is  found  in  Russia.  Galemys ,  or 
Mygale  pyrenaica,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  [Mygale.] 

ggi-le'-ng.,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  galene= stillness  of 
the  sea ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  property  of 
quieting  the  violence  of  disease ;  Fr.  gal&ne .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  supposed  remedy  or  antidote 
for  poison. 

2.  Min.:  [Galenite.] 

ga-len'-ic  (1),  ga-len-Ic-al  (1),  adj.  [English 
galen(a) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
galena. 

galenic-pharmacy,  s.  That  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  which  deals  with  the  preparation  of  medi¬ 
cines  by  infusion,  decoction,  <fcc.,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  those  chemically  prepared. 

ga-len  -Ic  (2),  ga-len’-ic-al  (2),  a.  [See  def.] 
Pertaining  to  Galen,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at 
Pergamus,  A.  D.  131,  and  said  to  have  died  at  Rome 
about  A.  D.  200,  or  his  method  of  treating  diseases ; 
remedial. 

Ga-len-I§m,  s.  [From  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.)  The  doctrines,  or  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  diseases  taught  by  Galen. 

Ga-len-ist,  s.  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.]  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Galen ;  a  Galenite. 
(Massinger:  Pari,  of  Love.) 

Gal'-en-ists,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  their  founder, 
Galen  or  Galenus  Abrahans  de  Haan.  (Def.)] 
Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  Anabaptist  sect,  one  of 
two  into  which  the  Waterlanders  split  in  1664. 
Galen,  their  founder  [Etym.],  was  a  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  a  minister  among  the  Mennonites  at  Am¬ 
sterdam.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a  body  of 
truths  to  be  believed  as  of  principles  to  be  obeyed. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  having  Socinian  pro¬ 
clivities,  a  charge  from  which  the  States-General 
acquitted  him  on  September  14, 1663. 

tga'-len-ite  (1),  ga-le'-na,  s.  [Latin  galen(a)-= 
(1)  lead  ore ;  (2)  the  dross  of  melted  lead ;  -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  metallic  ore  with  cubic  cleav¬ 
age.  It  occurs  also  tabular,  or,  rarely,  fibrous. 
Hardness,  2‘5-2‘75  ;  specific  gravity,  7‘25-7’70 ;  luster, 
metallic  ;  color  and  streak,  lead-gray.  Composition  : 
Sulphur,  13-4 ;  lead,  86'6=100.  It  sometimes  contains 
a  small  amount  of  silver,  zinc,  antimony,  &c.  Vari¬ 
eties:  (1)  Ordinary  galena.  (2)  Argentiferous  ga¬ 
lena.  (3)  Galena,  with  impurities  of  arsenic,  anti¬ 
mony,  &c.  Under  this  head  are  ranked  Bleishweif, 
Targionite,  andSteinmannite.  (4)  Galena  contain¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  It  includes  supersulphu- 
reted  lead.  (5)  Targionite  (q.  v.).  Occurs  in 
Metamorphic  and  Silurian  rocks,  in  the  Mountain 
Limestone,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*Ga-len-Ite  (2),s.  [From  Galea,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ite.]  A  physician. 

“Not  much  unlike  a  skillful  Galenite." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  The  Trophies. 
ga-le-n6-§er  -a-tlte,  s.  [Lat.  galena;  Gr.  keras 
(genit.  keratos)  =the  head, and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Phosgenite  (Dana) ;  called 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Cromfordite 
(q- v.).^  ^ 

gal-e-ob  -do -Ion,  s.  [Gr.  galeobdolon=a  olind 
nettle  ;  galee  =  a  weasel,  and  bdolos=  a  fetid  scent.] 
Bot. :  weaselsnout.  A  sub-genus  of  Lamium  (q.v.). 
The  old  Galeobdolon  luteum,  the  Yellow  Weasel¬ 
snout  or  Yellow  Archangel,  is  now  Lamium  galeob¬ 
dolon.  It  is  found  in  hedges  and  copses,  chiefly  on 
chalk  ami  limestone,  from  Yorkshire  south  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  through  Northern  Europe  to  Western 
Siberia. 

gal-e-6-cer  -do,  s.  [Gr.  galeos  =  a  shark,  and 
kerdd= a  fox.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sharks  founded  upon  teeth 
obtained  from  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  from  the 
Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

gal-e-o  -de§,  s.  [Gr.  gale=&  weasel,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeodid® 
(q.v.).  Galeodes  aranoides  is  found  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  is  said  to 
annoy  camels,  and  inflict  an  envenomed  wound  on 
man. 


gal-e-o-pi-the’-$i-dS8,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeopi- 
thec(us)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
ZoOl. :  Flying  Lemurs.  A  family  of  Mammalia, 
order  Insectivora,  which,  however,  it  connects  with 
the  Quadrumana.  It  contains  only  the  genus  Gale- 
opitnecus  (q.  v.). 

gal-e-6-pi-the'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  galee— a  weasel,  and 
pUhekos= an  ape,  a  monkey.] 

Zobl. :  Flying  Lemur ;  the  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  Galeopithecid®  (q.  v.).  They  have  a 
membrane  extending  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to 
the  forelegs,  and  thence  to  the  hind  ones  and  the 
tail.  This  enables  them  to  take  long  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree.  It  is,  however,  only  a  parachute  to 
support  them  in  the  air,  not  a  wing  to  enable  them 
to  fly  like  bats.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  best-known  species  is  Galeopi- 
thecus  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo. 

gal-e-op  -sis,  s.  [Lat.  galeopsis;  Gr.  galeopsis , 
from  galee— a  weasel,  and  opsis=  appearance.  The 
comparison  is  between  the  corolla  of  the  plant  and 
a  weasel’s  head.] 

Bot.:  Hemp-nettle.  A  genus  of  Labiat®  (Lami- 
ace®),  family  Lamid®.  The  calyx  is  campanulate, 
the  anther  cells  opposite,  bursting  transversely  by 
two  valves.  The  following  are  well-known  species : 
(1)  Galeopsis  ladanum,  the  Red ;  (2)  G.  dubia,  the 
Downy ;  and  (3)  G.  tetrahit,  the  Common  Hemp-net¬ 
tle.  G.  versicolor,  the  Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle, 
is  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-species 
of  No.  3. 

gal-er-ic'-fl-late,  a.  [Lat.  galericulum,  dim.  of 
galerus=& hat  or  cap.] 

Botany,  &c. : 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap. 

2.  Having  a  tuft  or  plume.  (Paxton.) 

tgal  -er-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  galer(us)= a  hat  or  cap; 
-ite  (Min.).]  [Galerites.] 

Palceont. :  An  echinid  of  the  genus  Galerites 
(q.  v.). 

gal-er-I-te§,  s.  [Galerite.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galer- 
itid®  (q.  v.).  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  chalk. 

gal-er-it-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  galerit(es) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order  Echi- 
noidea.  [Galerites.] 

*gal-ern,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  north  wind. 

(Evelyn:  Complete  Gardener.) 

gal-er-fi  -ca,  s.  [Lat.  galerum=  a  helmet-like 
covering  for  the  head ;  a  cap,  a  bonnet.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galer- 
ucidw. 

gal-e-rfi.'-§I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeruc(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  sub* 
tribe  Cyclica.  They  are  by  some  comprehended  in 
the  Chrysomelid®.  The  length  of  the  antenn®  is 
half  that  of  the,  body  or  less.  They  are  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  or  thicker  toward  the  end, 
and  the  insects  themselves  are  ovoid,  oval,  or  nearly 
hemispherical. 

gg,-les'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  galee— a  weasel,  and  lestes= a 
robber.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  mammalia,  founded  on  re¬ 
mains  from  the  Purbeck  Beds,  which  are  of  upper 
oolitic  age.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  insectivorous 
and  marsupial  mammal. 

gal'-ets,  s  pi.  [Fr.  galet—a  pebble,  a  shingle.1 
The  splinters  of  stone  broken  off  by  the  stroke  of 
the  mason’s  chisel.  Also  called  spauls. 

gal'-e-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat.  galeos; 
Gr.  galeos=&  kind  of  shark  or  dog-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeid®. 
Galeus  vulgaris,  which  is  six  feet  long,  is  destructive 
to  the  fisheries.  It  is  called  the  Common  Tope,  the 
Penny  Dog,  and  the  Miller’s  Dog.  Mustelus  Icevis 
is  smaller,  has  flat  teeth,  feeds  chiefly  on  crustace®, 
and  is  called  the  Raymouthed  Dog. 

gale-wort§,  s.pl.  [Eng.  gale,  and  worts. ] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Mvrica- 
ce®,  of  which  Myrica  gale  is  the  type.  [Gale. 
Myrica.] 


gal-e-od  -I-dffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  galeod(es) 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  orde 
Adelarthrosomata.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  Sol 
pugid®.  The  falces  or  mandibles  are  very  large  am 
chelate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  in  the  form  of  Ion* 
feet ;  there  are  two  eyes  on  the  front  of  the  head 
the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  distinctl; 
separate  from  each  other  and  both  segmented 
and  the  respiration  is  by  trache®.  The  animals  an 
nocturnal  and  predatory  ;  they  inhabit  the  warme: 
regions. 


gal-I-a,  s.  [Gall.] 

Med. :  A  medical  preparation  containing  gall. 
gal-I-a -§e-se,  gal-I-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
gali(um)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece ,* 
-ece.] 

Bot. :  Stellates,  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Cinchonales.  The  name  Stellates,  formed 
from  Stellat®,  given  by  Ray  in  A.  D.  1690,  refers  to 
the  star-like  appearance  of  the  flowers.  The  order 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  angular  stems, 
whorled  exstipulate  leaves,  and  minute  flowers 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


g-alic 

Calyx  superior  obsolete  or  four,  five,  or  six-lobed. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  valvate,  rotate,  or  tubular, 
its  divisions  the  same  in  number  as  those  of  the 
calyx,  as  are  the  stamens.  Fruit  a  didymous  inde- 
hiscent  pericarp,  with  two  cells  and  two  seeds. 
Seven  or  eight  genera  and  from  300  to  320  species  are 
known ;  all  from  cold  and  temperate  regions,  or,  if 
from  hot  countries,  then  from  hills. 

*ga  -lie,  a.  [Gaelic.] 

G^-lIg'-i-ijLn,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

.  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  province 
in  the  northwest  of  Spain. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galicia. 

,  Gal-i-le-an,  (1),  Gal-I-lae-an  a.&s.  [From 
Galilee  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galilee  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Geog. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee. 

II.  History: 

1.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who 
resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  Quiri- 
nius,  the  Cyrenius  of  St.  Luke  (Luke  ii.l),  and  gave 
the  Romans  trouble  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  in  A.  D.  70. 

2.  (PL):  A  name  applied  to  Jesus  and  His  disci¬ 
ples,  from  the  intimate  connection  they  had  with 
Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  70) ;  bence  applied 
by  Pagans  and  Mohammedans,  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  to  Christians  generally. 

"And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

Gal-I-le'-an  (2),  a.  [After  Galile(o);  Eng.  suff* 
-an.l  Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  Galileo,  the 
celebrated  astronomer. 

Galilean-telescope,  s. 

Optic  instru. :  A  telescope  of  the  simplest  con¬ 
struction,  like  an  opera-glass.  It  has  only  two 
lenses,  one  an  object-glass,  the  other  a  diverging  or 
concave  eye-piece. 

Gal'-I-lee,  s.  [Gr.  Galilaia;  Heb.  Gelilah,  from 
galil=  (as  subst.)  a  circle,  a  region,  (as  adj.)  rolling, 
turning.  See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geoq. :  A  Roman  province,  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  As  the 
term  Asia  began  with  a  small  patch  of  territory  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  gradually  had  its  meaning  extended 
till  it  took  in  all  the  Asiatic  continent,  so  the  word 
Galilee  was  first  applied,  to  a  fragment  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  constituting  its  northern  portion 
(Joshua  xx.  7;  2  Kings  xv.  29).  It  was  mostly  in¬ 
habited  by  Gentiles  (Isaiah  ix.  1 ;  1  Maccab.  v.  20- 
23).  In  the  New  Testament  times  the  word  had  the 
more  extended  meaning,  and  we  learn  from  Jose¬ 
phus  that  there  were  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Galilee. 

2.  Arch. :  A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  a 
church.  In  the  galilee  were  formerly  deposited 
corpses  previous  to  interment,  and  religious  pro¬ 
cessions  were  formed.  The  name  is  derived  freup 
the  expression  in  the  Bible,  “  Galilee  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.” 

gal-i-ma  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Fr.,  prob.  a  form 
of  palima/r£e=Galimaufray  (q.  v.),  but  tradition¬ 
ally  said  to  be  derived  from  the  confusion  of  an 
advocate  who,  pleading  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Matthew,  from  whom  a  cock  had  been  stolen,  used 
the  words  Galli  Mathias— the  cock’s  Matthew, 
instead  of  Gallus  Mathice=  Matthew’s  cock.] 

I.  Lit.:  Nonsensical  language;  an  absurd  mix¬ 
ture  of  words. 

II.  Fig.:  Any  absurd  mixture ;  a  hotch-potch. 
“Her  dress  like  her  talk  is  a  galimatia  of  several 

countries.” — H.  Walpole. 
gal-I-me  -ta ,  s.  [G alemet a.  ] 
gal'-in-gale,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garingal;  Fr.  galangal; 
Ger.  galgant.) 

Bot.:  Cyperus  longus ,  a  perennial,  tall  sedge, 
with  an  umbellate  cyme,  and  erect,  red-brown 
glumes. 

“  The  rote  is  gingeuir  and  galingale.” 

Land  ofCockagne,  71. 

gal-ln-so  -ga,  s.  [Named  after  Don  M.  M.  de 
Galinsoga,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite.  Only  one  or  two 
species  are  known.  Galinsoga  parviflora  was 
brought  from  Peru,  and  has  rooted  itself  in  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  and  on  roadsides.  (Sir  J oseph  Hooker.) 

gal-In-sd’-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galinsog(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese,  type  Galin- 
soga. 

gal-i-on-gee,  s.  [A  Turkish  word.]  A  sailor. 

“All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  galiongee .” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  9. 
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gal’-I-ot,  gal  -le-fct,  gal  -li-St,  s.  [Fr.  galiote, 
from  Low  Lat.  galeota,  dimin.  of  galea=&  galley ; 
Span,  galeota: 

Ital.  galeotta .] 

Naut.:  For¬ 
merly,  a  galley 
propelled  by 
sails  and  oars, 
having  one 
mast  and  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty 
seats  for  row¬ 
ers;  used  by 
most  of  the 
maritime  n  a- 
tions  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe, 
and  called  by 
substantially 
the  same  name 
in  theRomance 
languages. 

N  ow  a  strong 
and  cumbrous, 


Galiot. 


bluff -bowed,  two-masted  vessel,  used  in  the  Dutch 
merchant  service. 

“Finding  the  same  deep  enough  to  harbor  therein 
gallies  and  galliots  in  good  number,  proceeding  further, 
he  found  a  very  open  piace.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii, 
313. 

gal-i-pe'-a,  s-  [The  name  given  to  the  plant  in 
Guiana ;  Fr.  galip6e,  galipier.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutacese,  tribe  Cusparia.  Gali- 
pea  officinalis  or  G.  cusparia ,  the  latter  called  also 
Bonplandia  trifoliate,  furnishes  Angostura  bark 
(q.  v.). 

gal  -l-pot,  s.  [Fr.] 

Comm. :  The  French  name  for  the  white  viscid 
resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem  of  Pinus  mari¬ 
time,  after  an  incision  has  been  made.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
collected  or  preserved.  [Gallipot.] 

ga'-ll-um,  s.  [Lat.  galium;  Gr.  galion=the  Yel¬ 
low  Bedstraw  (Dioscorides) ,  from  (/aJa=milk,  which 
some  species  of  the  genus  are  used  to  curdle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Galiaceae  (q.  v.).  Corolla  rotate,  four-cleft: 
stamens  four;  fruit  didymous  or  dry,  often  hispid 
or  tubercled.  About  150  species  are  known.  The 
mostcommon  are:  (1)  Galium  verum and  (2)  G.  cru- 
ciata,  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  (3)  G.  palustre, 
(4)  G.  uliginosum,  (5)  G.  saxatile ,  (6)  G.  sylvestre, 
and  (7)  G.  mollugo,  perennial,  with  white  flowers 
and  very  minute,  glabrous,  smooth  granulate  or 
rough  fruit;  (8)  G.  boreale,  perennial,  with  white 
flowers  and  hispid  fruit ;  (9)  G.  aparine}  (10)  G.  tri¬ 
corne,  and  (11)  G.  parisiense,  annual,  with  white  or 
greenish  flowers,  large  fruit,  and  the  angles  of  the 
stem  and  the  margins  of  the  leaves  prickly.  No.  5, 
the  Smooth  Heath  Bedstraw,  flowers  from  July  to 
September  on  heathy  spots  and  hilly  pastures  to 
sucb  an  extent  as  in  some  places  to  whiten  the 
ground.  No.  1  is  the  Yellow  Bedstraw,  which  also 
is  common.  Its  flowers  are  used  to  curdle  milk.  No. 
9  is  the  Goose-grass  or  Cleavers,  which  is  abundant 
in  hedges ;  the  hooked  fruits  cling  to  the  coats  of 
animals,  and  are  thuswidely  dispersed.  An  extract 
of  G.  rigidum,  a  foreign  species,  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  epilepsy,  as  has  an  extract  of  No.  7. 
The  torrefied  grains  of  various  species  of  Galium 
are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 

gall  (1),  *galle,  s.  [A.  S.  gealla;  O.  Northumb. 
galla;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gal;  Icel.  gall;  Sw.  galla; 
Dan.  galde ;  Ger .galle;  Lat .fel;  Gr.  chole.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Gall  is  the  greatest  resolvent  of  curdled  milk.  Boer- 
haave  has  given  at  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall  of  an  eel 
with  success.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

(2)  The  gall-bladder. 

“  The  married  couple,  as  a  testimony  of  future  concord, 
did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacrifice  behind  the  altar.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  exceedingly  bitter. 

“  In  mi  mete  gave  thai  galle  to  be.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.lxvii.  22. 

(2)  Rancor,  malignity,  bitterness. 

“  The  time  hath  been  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*(3)  Anger;  bitterness  of  mind. 

“  They  did  great  hurt  unto  his  title,  and  have  left  a 
perpetual  gall  in  the  mind  of  the  people.” — Spenser: 
Present  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  Impudence ;  brazen  assurance.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

II.  Physiol.:  The  same  as  Bile  (q.  v.). 

Gall  of  Glass :  The  neutral  salt  skimmed  off  the 
surface  of  crown-glass ;  also  called  Sandiver  (q.  v.). 


gall 

gall-bladder,  s. 

Anat. :  A  pear-shaped  membranous  sac,  three  or 
four  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  lodged 
obliquely  in  a  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  neck,  which  is  shaped 
like  the  letter  S,  bends  downward  and  terminates 
in  the  cystic  duct. 

“He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  in  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  in  persons  he  had  opened  at  Duseldorp.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi.  (Note.) 

gall-duct,  s. 

Anat.:  A  duct  which  conveys  the  bile;  a  Bile- 
duct  (q.  v.). 

gall-pipe,  s.  The  same  as  Gall-duct  (q.  v.). 

♦gall-wet,  a.  Full  of  gall  or  bitterness. 

“  Or  do  the  relic  ashes  of  his  grave 
Revive  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave? 

That  so  with  gall-wet  words  and  speeches  rude, 
Control  the  manners  of  the  multitude.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  ii.  (Prol.) 

gall  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  galle,  from  Lat.  galla—  a  gall- 
nut;  Dut.  galnort;  Fr.  gale,  noix  de  gale;  Ital. 
galla ;  Ger.  gallapfel .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.  (Bot.) :  A  morbid  excrescence  on  the  leaf 
or  leaf-bud  of  any  plant,  arising  probably  from  the 
puncture  of  a  cynips.  These  small  hymenopterous 
insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  <fcc.,  of 
various  plants,  each  species  being  limited  to  a 
single  plant,  or  even  a  single  part  of  one;  thus 
there  is  a  Cynips  ficus  caricce  on  the  common  fig,  a 
Cynips  fagi  on  the  beech,  and  a  Cynips  quercus 
folii  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.  The  so- 
called  oak-apples  are  not  fruits  but  morbid  excres¬ 
cences  produced  by  Cynips  terminalis,  so  called 
because  it  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shoots  on  the  tree.  Some  galls  have  at  times  been 
mistaken  for  fungi,  but  proper  care  can  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

2.  Spec.  (Bot.  &  Comm.) :  The  galls  of  commerce 
are  produced  by  the  puncture  by  Cynips  gallce  tinc- 
toria  of  the  leaf-bud  of  Quercus  infectoria ,  or  more 
rarely  of  some  other  species  of  oak.  In  the  hole 
made  by  the  insect,  an  egg  is  deposited,  in  due 
time  to  be  developed  into  a  larva,  which  eats  its 
way  out  when  it  comes  to  the  perfect  state.  One 
variety  is  white  or  yellow,  another  green,  gray,  or 
black.  The  best  galls  come  from  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo.  With  the  salts  of  iron  they  yield  a  fine 
black  color,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

“The  Aleppo  galls,  wherewith  we  make  ink,  are  no 
other  than  cases  of  insects,  which  are  bred  in  them.” — 
Derham. 

II.  Pharm. :  Galls  are  used  in  pharmacy  for  the 
preparation  of  Gallic  acid  (q.  v.).  Officinal  prepa¬ 
rations  of  gall-nuts  are  Tinctura  gallce  (tincture  of 
galls),  Unguentum  gallce  (ointment  of  galls),  and 
TJnguentum  gallce  cum  opio  (ointment  of  galls  with 
opium).  Gall-nuts  are  useful  on  account  of  the 
Tannin  (q.  v.)  and  gallic  acid  contained  in  them. 
Tannin  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is  useful  in 
affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  also  applied 
locally  to  suppress  haemorrhage  from  the  gums, 
lips,  nose,  &c.  Preparations  of  gall-nuts  should  not 
be  given  with  salts  of  iron,  infusions  and  decoc¬ 
tions  containing  alkaloids,  salts  of  lead,  antimony, 
&c.,  nor  with  gelatine,  as  these  substances  give 
precipitates  with  tannic  acid. 

IT  Gall  of  the  Earth : 

Bot. :  (1)  A  composite  plant,  Mulgedium  florid- 
anum. ;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  bitterness 
[Mulgedium]  ;  (2)  Nabulus  fraseri. 

gall-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  hymenopterous  tribe  Gallicola,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  genus  Cynips  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Cynipidse,  and  Gall  (2) ,  s. 

gall-nut,  s.  [Gall  (2),  s.,  II.] 

fall-oak,  s.  Quercus  infectoria,  the  oak  from 
ich  the  galls  of  commerce  are  obtained.  TGall 
(2).] 

gall-steep,  s. 

Dyeing:  A  bath  of  nut-galls,  for  the  process  of 
galling  in  Turkey-red  dyeing.  [Gall  (2),  u.] 
gall  (3),  *galle,  *gaule,  s.  [Icel.  galli;  Ital. 
galla;  M.  H.  Ger.  galle;  Dut.  gal,  grale=scurf, 
scab.]  [Gall  (1),  v.J 

1 .  A  wound  or  sore  on  the  skin  caused  by  rubbing. 
“  If  eny  wight  wold  claw  us  on  the  galle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,521. 

2.  A  spring  or  wet  place  in  a  field  :  a  spot  where 
the  grass  has  been  worn  off  ;  a  bare  place  in  a  crop. 

gall  (1),  *gall-en,  *gall-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
galler=  to  gall,  to  fret,  to  itch;  galle= a  galling,  a 
fretting,  itching  of  the  skin,  from  Lat.  callus= a 
thick,  hard  skin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feel  or  wear  away  the  skin  of  by  rubbing ;  to 
excoriate ;  to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  of  by  friction. 
‘‘Galling  his  kingly  hands,  haling  ropes.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  To  fret  away  ;  to  break  or  damage  the  surface 
of  by  rubbing. 

“And  the  Gabrieli  riding  asterne  the  Michael,  had  her 
usable  gauld  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of  driuing 
yoe.” — Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  66. 

3.  To  hurt  by  rubbing  or  touching. 

“I  am  loathe  to  gall  a  new  head-wound.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  wear  away  the  grass  in  a  field. 

“For  galling  of  pasture  get  home  with  thy  wood.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  lvii.  81. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  impair,  to  wear  away,  to  damage. 

“H6  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth; 

And  that  my  state  being  galled  with  my  expense, 

I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

“Leisley  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  river,  whom  the  musqueteers  from  behind 
the  works  so  galled,  as  they  were  enforced  to  retire.” — 
Baker:  Charles  I.  (an.  1640). 

3.  To  fret,  to  vex,  to  cause  annoyance  and  grief. 

“  The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before 
galled  with  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  nor  having  had 
experience  of  that  most  miserable  and  detested  condition 
of  living  in  slavery.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i.,  §  12. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  fret,  to  grieve. 

“My  opinion  still  is,  that  a  large  demand  at  once,  with 
a  prospect  of  being  thereby  relieved  from  certain  galling 
■taxes,  would  be  more  willingly  submitted  to  than  the 
present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  irritating  taxation.” — 
Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 

*3.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner;  to  say  galling 
things ;  to  scoff. 

“I  have  seen  you  glecking  and  galling  at  this  gentle¬ 
man  twice  or  thrice.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  gall  and  to  rub, 
see  Bub. 

gall  (2),  v.  t.  [Gall  (2),  s.]  To  impregnate  with 
a  decoction  of  galls. 

Gal'-Td,  s.  [An  African  word.  (See  def.)] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  east  and  south  of 
Abyssinia.  They  belong  to  the  Kaffir  family. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Gallas.  It  is  the 
principal  spoken  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Galla-ox,  s.  A  variety  or  sub-variety  of  ox  ( Bos 
taurus ) ,  generally  white,  with  small  hunch,  black 
muzzle,  small  bones,  and  high  legs.  The  horns  turn 
up  vertically,  are  of  a  pale  horn  color,  extremely 
bulky,  and  nearly  four  feet  in  length.  Found  in  the 
Galla  country.  ( Major  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith.) 

*gal-la-glass,  s.  [Gallowglass.] 

gall-am  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2) ;  -amic  ( Chem .).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

gallamic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C7H7NO4.  Crystallizes  in  large  plates 
which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  ob 


gal  -le-ass,  *gal-li-ass,  s.  [Fr.  galeasse ;  ItaL 
galeazza.  ] 

Naut. :  A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  carrying  gener¬ 
ally  three  masts  and  three  tiers  of  guns..  It  was 
propelled  both  by  sails  and  oars,  and  had  thirty- two 
seats  for  rowers,  who  were  generally  slaves,  six  or 
seven  at  each  oar.  A  tower-like  structure  was  at 
“As  to  Theodora,  they  who  had  been  her  gallants  when  stem,  and  a  castellated  structure  in  the  bows, 
she  was  an  actress,  related  that  daemons,  or  nocturnal  _  __  maner 

spirits,  had  often  driven  them  away  to  lie  with  her  them-  Aad  whlle  ^  ®  f uflousl  v  battered  ^rith 

salres  Tnrtin-  Ecclesiastical  Historv  one  of  their  great  galltasses  was  so  furiously  battered  wicn 

selves.  Jot  tin.  Ecclesiastical  History.  shot,  that  the  whole  nauy  was  faine  to  come  vp  rounder 

*4.  One  who  pays  court  to  ladies  for  a  lewd  pur-  together  for  the  safeguard  thereof  .’’—Hackluyt:  Voyages, 


2.  A  gay,  fashionable  or  courtly  man. 

“  In  youth,  ’tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  21. 

3.  A  wooer ;  a  ladies’  man ;  one  who  pays  court  to 
ladies. 


tained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tannin  f°u[1<i)>  by  whichamanscornstobebeholdingforthecon. 
with  one  part  of  ammonium  disulphate,  and  six  j?n/',men,iAr ius  :lf.e’  fraud  or  breach  of  promise.”— 
parts  of  ammonia,  till  the  solution  no  longer  smells  B  °f  Man>  P4-  l->ch-  xv. 

of  ammonia,  and  recrystallizing  out  of  water.  Gall-  gal-lan-try,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gallanterie;  Fr.  galan- 
amic  acid  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  therefore  it  is  terie,  from  galant ^gallant  (q.  v.) .] 
probably  an  amide.  *1  ~~  — ’ — J-~ 

gal  -lant,  gal-lant ,  *gal-ant,  *gal-aunt,  *gal- 

launt,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  gallant  (Fr.  galant ),  pr.  par. 
of  galer— to  rejoice,  qaZe=show,  mirth  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 

Port.  grato=ornament,  festive  attire  ;  Span.  &.  Ital. 
galante. ]  [Gala.] 

A.  As  adjective : 


vol.  i.,  p.  697. 

gal  -le-in,  s.  \_Gall  (2) ,  and  (jphthal)  ein.]  • 
Chemistry:  Gallein.  Pyrogallolphthalein. 

C6H2(OH)  \  C6H4 

C20H10O7,  or  02<CgH2(oH)>0>C<0>c=o. 

Obtained  by  heating  for  some  hours,  one  part  of 
phthalic  anhydride  with  two  parts  of  pyrogallol 
from  190°  to  200°,  then  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in 
alcohol, precipitatingwith  water, and  recrystallizing 
from  dilute  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  small  crystals 
which  are  red  brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  green 
by  transparent  light.  Gallein  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
with  a  red  color,  which  is  turned  blue  by  excess  of 
alkali.  Soluble  in  ammonia  with  a  violet  color. 
Gallein  is  used  as  a  dye. 

gal-le-on,  *gal-ll-6n,  s.  [Sp.  galeon,  from 
Lat.  galea=a  galley  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  galeone.} 
Nautical:  A  large  ship  formerly  used  by  the 
Spaniards  in 
their  commerce 
with  South 
America.  They 
usually  had 
four  decks. 

“No  more  than 
the  Raleighs  and 
Drakes  considered 
themselves  as 
thieves  when  they 
divided  the  car¬ 
goes  of  Spanish 
g  all  e  ons."  —  Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

gal  1  -er,  s. 

[Eng.  gall  (1), 
v. :  -er.]  One 
who  or  that 
which  galls. 

gal-ler  -i-a, 

subst.  [Ital. 

galleria;  Low  Lat.  galeria—a  gallery,  from  the 
covered  passage  which  the  larva  makes  with  wax 
&c.,  in  the  beehives  which  it  invades.  ( McNicholl .) 
Agassiz  derives  the  name  from  Gr.  qateros=pleas- 
ant.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galler- 
idae  (q.  v.).  Two  species  live  in  beehives,  doing  great 
damage. 

*gal-ler  -l-an,  *gal-ler-i-en,  s.  [Fr.  galirien.} 
A  galley-slave. 

gal-ler  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galler(ia), and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  .suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  tribe  Pyralidina.  The 

a _ antennae  are  simple,  the  basal  joint  generally  with  a 

*1.  Show,  splendor,  magnificence  of  appearance  ;  tuft  of  scales  beneath  the  lahial  palpi,  short  in  the 
handsomeness.  male,  long  and  porrected  in  the  female.  Larva  with 


pose. 

“  One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to  show 
himself  a  young  gallant.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii. 

*11.  Naut.:  A  top-sail. 

IT  To  stoop  gallant : 

Naut. :  To  lower  the  top-sail. 

gal-lant',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gallant,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pay  court  to  ladies ;  to  wait  on  or  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  a  lady ;  to  escort  a  lady. 

To  handle  or  manage  in  a  fashionable  manner. 

“  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a 
fan.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  gallivant  or  gad  about  idly. 

‘It  is  as  thoroughly  believed  among  the  country  folk 
as  the  gospel,  that  the  witches  are  in  the  practice  of  gal¬ 
lanting  over  field  and  flood  after  sun-set,  in  the  shape  of 
cats  and  mawkins.” — The  Steam-boat,  p.  141. 

*gal'-lant-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gallant ;  -ed.}  Gallant, 
well-dressed. 

*gal-lant-I§e,s.  [Eng. gallant;  -ise.}  Gallantry, 
gallant  bearing. 

“Gray-headed  senate  and  youth’s  gallantise.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  wk.  i.,  day  6,  906. 

*gal'-lant-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gallant;  -ish.}  Fond 
of  gallivanting  or  strolling  about ;  gadding  about. 

“A  weak,  fickle,  freakish,  bigotted,  gallantish,  or  im¬ 
perious  woman.” — Bruce:  Life  of  Knox,  i.  421.  (Note.) 

gal  -lant-ly,  *ga-lant-ly,  *ga-launt-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  gallant;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  gallant,  gay,  or  showy  manner ;  showily, 
handsomely. 

“The  wayes  echwhere  are  galantly  paued  with  foure 
square  stone,  except  it  be  where  for  want  of  stone  they  use 
to  lay  bricke.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  69. 

2.  In  a  gallant,  brave,  daring,  or  noble  manner ; 
bravely  ;  nobly  ;  heroically. 

“And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 

Till  squire  or  groom  before  him  ride; 

Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  22. 

3.  Like  a  gallant;  in  a  gallant  manner. 

gal-lant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gallant;  -ness.} 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gallant;  gayness; 
magnificence. 

2.  Bravery,  gallantry,  heroism. 

“That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  jus¬ 
tice,  is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage  (rarely 


A  Spanish  Galleon. 


sixteen  legs,  feeding  on  wax  in  beehives.  ( Stainton .) 

*gal-ler-ied,  a.  [Eng.  gallery ;  -ed.}  Furnished 
with  a  gallery  or  galleries. 


“  Make  the  sea  shine  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  English  youth  flock  to  their  admiral.” 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  9. 

2.  Bravery,  high  courage,  heroism,  nobility.  gal-ler-y,  *gal-ar-y,  *gal-ler-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

“As  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  I  cannot  but  gallerie  (Fr.  galerie),  from  Ital.  galleria,  from  Low 
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1.  Gay,  showy,  splendid,  well-dressed,  magnificent,  P?5,80Tal,  °al:  long  portico>  a  gallery;  Sp.  &  Port, 


“In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.” 

Gray:  The  Bard. 

2.  Fine  or  noble  outwardly ;  specious. 

“Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 

Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

3.  Brave,  high-spirited,  daring,  magnanimous, 
courageous,  heroic,  noble. 

“He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  ?” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

4.  Courtly,  polite  toward  ladies,  of  courteous  man¬ 
ners. 

5.  It  is  commonly  used  by  speakers  in  referring 
to  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy ;  as,  my  aallant 

friend. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  brave,  high-spirited  or  daring  person. 
“Exclaim  not,-  gallants  I  question  not.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 


lantry  too,  of  so  distinguished  a  branch  of  it  [the  Duke  of  galer  in .  ] 
q  i  ~fnecd-  ofBp-  Watson>  voi-  *•>  P-  369-  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

d.  Poiiteness  or  courteous  bearing  toward  ladies.  1.  A  room  or  apartment  of  much  greater  length 

These  [the  fair  sex]  compose  half  the  world,  and  are  than  breadth,  serving  as  a  means  of  communication 
3U8t  cop^aisance  and  gallantry  of  our  nation  the  between  the  different  rooms  of  a  building ;  a  corri- 
more  powerful  part  of  the  people.” — Steele:  Spectator, Ho.  4.  dor.  * 

4.  Court  paid  to  women  for  lewd  purposes;  vi- 


Searching  all  wounded  the  long  galleries; 

And  the  voyd  courtes.” 

Surrey:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii. 

2.  A  room  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  or 
other  works  of  art ;  hence,  a  collection  of  pictures, 
statues,  &c. 


cious  love  or  pretense  of  love ;  lewdness,  profligacy ; 
debauchery. 

5.  A  number  of  gallants ;  gallants  collectively. 

Followed  with  England’s  gallantry  and  pride.” 

Drayton:  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret.  u 

(qfv1)':]546’  *•  [Eng’  9all(iC);  SUff’  -atB  Emsferdi^/’— Macaulay. ^Hlst^Eng^,  ch.^ xxivg°maS^er 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  Gallic  acid  (q  v  )  ^  partial  story  in  a  room  for  auditors,  musi- 

*gal'-la-tiire  c  _ 7,  J  .  T  l.  ,  Clans,  Ac. ;  a  platform  projecting  from  the  walls  of 

g  .  re,  s.  [Sp.  galladura,  from  Lat.  gal-  a  room,  and  supported  by  brackets,  pillars,  or  con- 


lU*Ji  c°ck'P  The  tread  of  a  cock.  soles,  and  overlooking  the  ground-floor ;  as, “a  'gallery 

wnetber  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallature,  m  a  church,  theater,  &c. 

“  Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  cathedrals  proper  for  our 


late,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare, 

wplf, 


°f  the  egg,  as  Aquapendente  and  stricter 
enquiery  informeth  us,  doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt.” — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

gall  -bush,  s.  [Eng.  gall- gale  (3),  and  bush.} 
Bot. :  The  Gale  or  Sweet  Gale. 


amidst, 

work, 


what,  mil,  father;  we,  wet,  here 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an  amphi¬ 
theater,  with  galleries  gradually  overlooking  each  other; 
for  into  this  condition  the  parish  churches  of  London  are 
driving  apace,  as  appears  by  the  many  galleries  every  day 
built  in  them.” — Graunt. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


gallery-class 


1963 


galligaskins 


4.  The  occupants  of  a  gallery  at  any  performance. 
Sometimes  called  “  the  gods.” 

“  The  galleries  would  certainly  lose  much,  of  their  ven¬ 
eration  for  the  theatrical  kings,  queens,  and  nobles  if 
they  were  to  see  them  behind  the  scenes,  unbedizened.” — 
V.  Knox:  Spirit  of  Despotism,  23. 

IT  To  play  to  the  gallery :  To  court  the  applause 
of  the  vulgar. 

*5.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in  gardens 
formed  by  trees. 

“  In  most  part  there  had  been  framed  by  art  such  pleas¬ 
ant  arbors,  that,  one  answering  another,  they  became  a 
gallery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree.” — Sidney. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  covered  passage  in  a  work,  either  for 
defense  or  communication,  as  one  beneath  the  coun¬ 
terscarp  and  loopholed,  or  communicating  between 
the  enceinte  and  an  outwork.  A  gallery  in  a  scarp 
having  embrasures  becomes  a  casemate. 

2.  Min. :  An  adit  or  drift  in  a  mine,  either  as  a 
means  of  working,  of  drainage,  or  of  ventilation. 

3.  Naut.:  A  balcony  projecting  from  the  afterpart 
of  a  ship,  as  the  quarter-gallery ,  stern-gallery . 

IT  Whispering  gallery :  [Whispering.] 

gallery-class,  s.  A  large  class  taught  while 
seated  in  a  gallery. 

gallery-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  used  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  green  vitriol,  consisting  of  a  long  gal¬ 
lery  containing  two  or  three  tiers  of  retorts,  100  in 
each  row.  The  gallery  is  a  flue  traversed  by  the 
flame  of  a  fire.  The  neck  of  each  retort  projects 
through  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and  enters  an  ex¬ 
terior  receiver. 

gallery-hauling,  s. 

Min. :  A  passage  driven  on  the  dip  of  the  vein. 

gallery-hit,  s. 

Cricket:  A  showy  stroke,  such  as  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  non-critical  spectator. 

gallery-keeper,  *gallary-keeper,  s.  A  person 
in  chargo  of  a  gallery. 

“Thirty  pounds  given  to  the  gallary-keepers  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church.” — I Vhitelock:  Memorials;  Charles  I.  (an. 
1645). 

gallery-picture,  gallery-painting,  s.  A  pict¬ 
ure  in  which  the  figures  or  animals  represented  are 
life-size  or  larger ;  a  landscape  of  more  than  five 
feet  in  width. 

*gal-less,  *gaul-less,  a.  [Eng.  gall  (1) ;  dess.] 
Free  from  or  without  gall  or  bitterness. 

“Such  mild  and  gaulless  spirits,  so  receptive  of  virtu¬ 
ous  impressions.” — Bates:  Ashurst’s  Funeral  Sermon. 

*gal-le-tyle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gallipot 
(q.  v.). 

“Make  a  compound  body  of  glass  and  galletyle;  that  is, 
to  have  the  color  milky  like  a  chalcedon,  being  a  stuff 
between  a  poreellane  and  a  glass.” — Bacon:  Physical  Re¬ 
mains. 

gal-ley,  *gal-ai,  *gal-aie,  *gal-ay,  *gal-e, 
♦gal-eie,  s.  [O.  Fr ^galie,  gallfe,  from  Low  Latin 
galea— a  galley;  M.  EL  Ger.  gal&,gali£;  Fr.  galore; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  galera .] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  or  more  rows 
(banks)  [Bank,  s.,  II.  9]  of  oars,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Corinthians  700  B.  C.  The  biremes, 


Coin  of  Allectus, 
Showing  a  Roman  Galley. 


triremes,  quinqueremes,  <fcc.,  were  galleys  having 
so  many  banks  of  oars— two,  three,  five,  &c.  The 
pentecontori  had  fifty  oars  in  a  single  tier. 

“And  for  those  boats,  long®  naves,  or  gallies,  Pliny 
saith,  that  2Egesias  ascribeth  the  device  to  Paralus  :  and 
Philostephanus  to  Jason :  Ctesias  to  Samyras  :  and 
Saphanus  to  Semiramis :  Archimachus  to  ASgeon.” — 
Raleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  3. 

(2)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck,  and 
navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  formerly  common 
in  the  Mediterranean.  They  varied  in  length  from 
100  to  200  feet,  the  smaller  being  called  half-galleys, 
and  the  smallest-sized  quarter -galleys.  They  car¬ 
ried  as  many  as  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  each 
worked  by  several  men,  generally  slaves.  They 
were  two-masted,  and  had  two  lateen  sails,  The 
largest  were  called  galleasses.  [Galleass.]  They 
were  of  130  feet  keel,  30  feet  beam,  three  masts, 
thirty  banks  [Bank,  s.,  1. 1]  of  two  oars  each,  each 
oar  manned  by  six  chained  slaves.  They  were 
introduced  into  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V 1., 


and  manned  by  criminals.  [Galley-slave.]  He 
kept  forty  in  his  service.  They  were  abolished  by 
Louis  XV.  in  1748. 

(3)  Any  boat  of  a  large  size ;  a  state  barge. 

“And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  passed, 

To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  15. 

(4)  A  clinker-built  boat  for  ship’s  use,  from  28  to 
36  feet  long,  and  with  a  beam  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
its  length.  It  is  light  and  sharp,  carrying  from  ten 
to  twelve  oars,  and  is  used  for  speedy  rowing  on  ex¬ 
editions.  It  usually  has  six  alternate  oars  rowed 
y  a  picked  crew. 

(5)  An  open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by  English 
Custom-house  officers,  river-police,  and  formerly  by 
press-gangs,  &c. 

(6)  The  cook-house  on  board  ship,  which  is  on 
deck,  or  in  a  forward  part  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Distill.:  A  Gallery-furnace  (q.  v.). 

3.  Print. :  An  oblong  tray  which  receives  matter 
from  the  composing-stick,  and  on  which  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  column  or  page.  The  galley  has  a  ledge 
on  both  sides  and  at  top,  half  an  inch  in  height. 
From  this  it  is  taken  to  the  imposing-stone  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  chase.  The  galley  sometimes  has  a 
groove  to  admit  a  false  bottom,  called  a  galley- 
slice. 

galley-bird,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 

Zool. :  The  green  woodpecker  of  Europe.  The 
spotted  variety  is  also  known  as  the  galley-bird, 
galley-fire,  s. 

Naut.:  A  ship’s  fire-place. 

galley-halfpence,  s.  pi.  [Galley-halfpenny.] 
*galley-halfpenny,  s.  A  base  coin,  so  called 
from  being  smuggled  into  England  in  the  galleys 
which  brought  merchandise  from  Genoa.  It  was  in 
circulation  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
*galley-house,  s.  A  boat-house, 
galley-pepper,  s.  Coal-ash.  [Galley,  1  (6).] 
galley-slave,  s.  A  criminal  condemned  to  work 
in  the  galleys. 

“Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 

And  tierce  licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  337. 

*gar-ley-fdist,  *gal-iy-foist,  s.  [Eng.  galley, 
and  foist  (q.  v.).] 

Naut.:  A  state  barge,  such  as  that  used  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  attending  at  West¬ 
minster  in  state. 

“  Out  of  my  doores,  you  sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot 
on  an  ill  May  day,  or  when  the  gallyfoist  is  afloate  to 
Westminster.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  2. 

gal-ley-worm,  s:  [Gallyworm.] 

Zool. :  A  worm  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of 
the  genus  lulus.  It  has  numerous  short  legs,  and  is 
known  as  the  milliped  or  “  thousand  legs.” 
gall  -fly,  s.  [Gall  (2),  s.] 

Gal  -11,  s.  pi.  [Lat.;  said  to  be  from  Gallus,  a 
river  in  Phrygia,  which  made  those  mad  who  drank 
its  waters.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  priests  of  Cybele  at  Rome. 
They  carried  round  the  image  of  Cybele  like  people 
in  a  state  of  frenzy,  rolling  their  heads,  beating 
their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  uttering 
dreadful  predictions.  Great  indecencies  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  festival  of  the  goddess  they 
worshipped,  which  occurred  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  Galli  alone,  of  all  the  heathen  priesthood  in 
ancient  Rome,  were  permitted  to  ask  alms  from  the 
people. 

gal  -li-am-blc,  s.  [Lat.  galliambicus—a.  song 
used  by  the  Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele.] 

Pros. :  A  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  two  iambic 
dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  wanting  the  final  sylla¬ 
ble. 

*gal'-ll-an,  a.  [Lat.  Galli(a)  =Gaul ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -an.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France; 
French. 

“An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

gal'-ll-ard,  *gal-ye-ard,  *gay-lard,  a.  &  s. 
[Sp.  gallarda=(a.)  pleasant,  gay,  lively,  (s.)  a  kind 
of  lively  Spanish  dance;  O.  Fr.  gaillard,  gaillart; 
Port,  galhardo;  Ital.  gagliardo.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Merry,  gay,  frisky,  brisk,  active, 
lively. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  merry,  gay,  brisk,  or  lively  per¬ 
son. 

2.  Music:  [Gaillard.] 

*gal'-li-cird-I§e,  s.  [Fr.]  Merriment,  mirth, 
liveliness,  exuberant  gayety. 

“I  am  no  way  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of 
company.” — Browne:  Religio  Medici. 

*ga.r-li-ard-neS3,  s.  [English  galliard;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  galliard ;  gayety,  merriment, 
liveliness. 


gal-ll-ass,  s.  [Galleass.] 

Gal -lie  (1),  a.  [Lat.  Gallicus,  from  Galliaz 
Gaul,  France.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France ; 
French ;  Gallican. 

gal -lie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s. ;  -ic.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  galls. 

gallic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H605+H20  or  C6H2(OHh’COOH+H20. 
Trioxybenzoic  acid.  Gallic  acid  occurs  m  several 
plants,  as  Sumach,  Dividivi ;  in  the  leaves  of  Arc- 
tostaphylus  uva  ursi;  in  the  roots  of  Helleborus 
niger,  Veratrum  album,  Colchicum  autumnaleh 
Cephcelis  ipecacuanha;  in  the  bark  of  Strychnos 
nux  vomica;  in  red  wine,&c.  Gallic  acid  can  be 
prepared  synthetically  by  fusing  di-iodoxybenzoic 
acid  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  also  formed  by 
powdering  gallnuts,  which  contain  tannin,  and 
exposing  them  moistened  to  the  air  for  a  month,  at 
a  temperature  of  70°,  and  is  then  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  the  crystals  redissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal.  The 
spores  of  Pencillium  glaucum  convert  tannin  into 
gallic  acid.  It  is  also  prepared  by  boiling  tannin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  tan¬ 
nin  into  gallic  acid  and  glucose,  C27H2j0i7-(-4H20= 
SCjHgOs+CfiH^Oe.  Gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  white, 
silky  needles,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  at  120°  and  melt  with  decomposition  at  222°  to 
240°.  Soluble  in  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  130  parts  of  water  at  12° ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Pure  gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  alkaloids.  It  gives  a  bluish- 
black  color  with  ferric  salts ;  soluble  in  excess  of 
Fe2Cl6.  Dry  gallic  acid  heated  to  210°  gives  off 
CO3,  and  yields  pyrogallol,  CeHa(OH)3.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid. 
Gallic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called  gallates. 
Dry  gallic  acid  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate,  takes  fire,  and  gives  out 
sparks.  Gallic  acid  has  a  sour,  astringent  taste. 
It  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts,  and  is  used  in 
photography.  It  is  a  monatomic  acid,  and  also  a 
triatomic  phenol ;  tlieref  ore ,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
can  be  replaced  by  metals.  Gallic  acid  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  medicine  instead  of  tannin. 

Ga,r-li-C3.n,  a.  [Lat.  Gallicus=Gallic,  French.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  as,  the  Gallican 
Church. 

Gal'-lI-C3n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Gallican;  -ism.]  Prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  French  Church,  opposed  to  Ultramon- 
tanism. 

If  As  early  as  1438  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.  v.), 
to  a  certain  extent  protected  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  against  the  encroachments  of 
Rome.  This  was  suspended  in  1516  by  the  Concor¬ 
dat  with  Leo  X.,  which  was  less  favorable  to  the 
Gallican  Church.  On  March  12,  1682,  the  French 
clergy  issued  a  declaration  that  the  Papal  author¬ 
ity  in  France  is  limited  to  spiritual  matters,  and 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  General  Coun¬ 
cil.  This  manifesto  was  condemned  by  successive 
Popes  in  1682,  1690, 1706,  and  1794. 

Gal-ll9'-I-nIte,  gal-lit  -zen-Ite,  s.  [From  Ger. 

galitzenstein,  the  name  of  the  mineral,  implying 
that  it  is  from  Galicia,  where  it  is  not  known  to 
occur.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Goslarite  (q.  v.) . 

Gal'-ll-slsm,  s.  [Eng.  Gallic  (1) ;  suff.  -ism;  Fr. 
Gallicisme .]  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 
French  language  ;  a  French  expression  or  idiom. 

“In.  English  I  would  have  gallicisms  avoided.” — Felton: 
On  the  Classics. 

Gal  -liHjize,  *Gal  -li-9l§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English 

Gallic  (1) ;  -ize. ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  adapt  or  make  conformable  to  the 
French  idiom  or  language  ;  to  Frenchify. 

“Being  very  much gallicised  in  my  character.” — Sydney 
Smith:  Letters,  1835. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  a  French  style ;  to  use  Gal¬ 
licisms. 

gal-llc  -0-I3,  gal-llc-6-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galla= 
a  gall,  anoak-appie,  and  colo= to  inhabit.] 

Entom. :  Gall-flies,  gall-insects.  A  tribe  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects  ;  sub-order  Petiolata.  The  antennm 
have  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  joints,  the  wings  only 
a  few  nervures  ;  there  is  an  ovipositor  bent  within 
the  body  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S  .  Its  puncture 
leads  to  the  production  of  galls.  [Gall  (2) ,  Gall- 
insects,  Cynipid.e,  Cynifs.] 

*gal-ll-gas  -kined,  a.  [Eng .  galligaskin(s) ;  -ed.] 
Wearing  galligaskins. 

gal-li-gas'-kln§,  *gal-lo-gas-coins,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  O.  Fr.  garguesques=greguesque=Gveeikish, 
from  Ital.  Grechesco—Greekish.  {Wedgwood.)  Of. 
Prov. Eng.  gregs=a.  kind  of  breeches  or  hose:  Fr. 
gregues.] 

1.  Large  open  breeches ;  wide  hose. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


gallimatia 


2.  Leather  gaiters  -worn  by  sportsmen. 

“  My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter’6  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 

By  time  subdued — what  will  not  time  subdue? — 
An  horrid  chasm  disclose.” 

Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

♦gal-li-ma-ti-gi  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Galimatias.] 
gal-ll-mau  -fry,  s.  [Fr.  galimafr£e=a  hash.] 

1.  A  hash,  a  hotch-potch,  or  hodge-podge  of 
6craps  of  meat. 

“Delighting  in  hodge-podge,  gallimaufries,  forced 
meats,  Ac.” — King:  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  9. 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 

“They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  galli¬ 
maufry,  of  gambols,  because  they  arenotin’t.” — Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

gal-lin,  s.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s. ;  suff.  -in  ( Chem .).] 

Chern.:  Gallin,  C2oH14C>7,  or,  0[C6H2(0H)2]2 
‘OH'Cf,H4'CO'OH.  Obtained  by  long  boiling  gal- 
lfiin  with  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  then  acidifying 
with  dilute  H2SO4  and  shaking  out  with  ether.  It 
crystallizes  out  of  ether  in  fine  needles,  and  quickly 
reddens  in  the  air.  It  can  be  used  as  a  dye  instead 
of  logwood. 

gal-ll-na  -§e-ae,  gal-li-na-ee-i,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
aallinaceus=  pertaining  to  poultry,  from  gallina=a. 
hen.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order  Rasores,  of 
which  it  is  the  type.  The  bill  is  convex,  the  upper 
mandible  arched  over  the  lower  one,  the  nostrils 
over-arched  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane,  the  wings 
are  short,  the  legs  strong,  the  hallux  elevated 
above  the  anterior  toes  so  as  merely  to  touch  the 
ground  in  walking.  In  the  males  the  back  of 
the  tarsus' is  generally  furnished  with  a  spur,  which 
may  be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  birds  are 
generally  polygamous,  the  males  more  brilliantly 
colottti  than  the  females.  It  is  divided  into  about 
eightTfimilies.  Tetraoanid®  (Grouse),  Perdicid® 
(Partridges),  Phasianid®  (Pheasants),  Pteroclid® 


*1984 

gal-lIn-U-ir-fi®,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gallinul(a) ,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  Water-hens.  A  sub-family  of  Rail  idee 
(Rails).  They  have  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  the 
bill  dilated  into  a  soft  oblong  plate,  occupying  part 
of  the  forehead.  They  are  aquatic  birds,  swimming 
and  diving  well,  feeding  on  insects,  worms,  mol- 
lusca,  besides  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants, 
gal-li-ot,  gal'-le-ot,  s.  [Galiot.] 

Gal-lip  -O-li,  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  in  Italy. 
Gallipoli  Oil,  s.  An  inferior  kind  of  olive  oil 
brought  from  Gallipoli. 

gal'-li-pot,  s.,  [A  corrupt,  of  0.  Dut.  gleypot, 
from  gleye;  Dut.'  potter’s  clay.] 

1.  A  small  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  used  for 
containing  medicines,  jams,  preserves,  &c.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Stow  they  were  introduced  about  A.  D.  1570, 
by  J.  Andries  and  J.  Jansen,  potters,  from  Antwerp. 

“Plato  said  his  master  Socrates  was  like  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  gallipots,  that  had  on  the  outsides  apes,  owls, 
and  satyrs,  but  within,  precious  drugs.” — Bacon:  Apoph¬ 
thegms. 

*2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  apothecary. 

“It’s  Yidler  the  apothecary  .  .  .  you  said  you  had 
gallipots  enough.” — Thackeray:  Newcomes,  ch.  xiv. 

gal-lit -zen-ite,  s.  [Gallicinite.] 
gall'-i-um,  s.  [ Gallia ,  in  honor  of  France.] 
Chem. :  Gallium,  a  metallic  element,  symbol  Ga, 
atomic  weight  69'9.  Gallium  is  a  triad  element. 
Specific  heat  0'079.  It  was  discovered  by  a  French 
chemist,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudram,  in  zinc  blende; 
but  Mendelejefr  had  shown  in  his  periodic  law  that 
an  element  must  exist  having  intermediate  proper¬ 
ties  between  aluminum  and  indium:  he  called  this 
supposed  element  ekaluminium.  _  The  metal  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  the  blende  in  sulphuric  acid 
and  placing  in  the  solution  plates  of  zinc  till  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  becomes  slow,  but  is 
perceptible,  by  which  means  the 


gallop 


still  perceptible,  by  which  means,  the  greater 
(Sand-grouse),  Turnicid®  (Bush-quails),  Megapo-  Portion  of  the  copper,  lead,  cadmium,  iridium,  thal- 
did®  (Mound  birds),  Cracid®  (Curassows),  Tina-  lmm,  silver,  mercury,  selenium  arsenic,  Ac.,  con- 
mid®  (Tinamous).  The  term  Gallinacei  is  occa-  tamed  in  the  ore  is  precipitated;  the  clear  filtered 
sionally  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  being  liquid  is  then  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc,  the 
applied  to  all  the  Rasores.  [Galling.]  resulting  gelatinous  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly 

w  „  •  L  of  alumina,  basic  salts  of  zinc,  and  gallium,  is  re- 

gal-ll-na  -ge-^n  (or  cean  as  Shan) ,  s.  [Lat.  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  heated 
gallinaceus,  from  gallina=  a  hen;  gallus= a  cock.]  with  zinc,  which  gives  a  precipitate,  in  which  the 
One  of  the  order  Gallinacea.  gallium  is  more  concentrated.  This  precipitate  is 

~  , _ „„  „  rT.t  redissolved  in  hydrocl  loric  acid,  the  solution  is 

gal  li  na  ce  ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtered 
gallinaceus .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gallinace®.  liquid,  after  expulsion  01  the  H2S,  is  fractionally 
"A  circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stomachs  of  precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the 
gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  structure  of  corn-mills.” —  solution  of  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 


Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

gal-ll’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  nom.  pi.  of  gallina= a 
hen.] 

Ornith. :  An  order  of  birds  established  by  Lin- 
n®us.  It  has  now  become  the  sub-order  Gallinacei 
(q.  v.). 

gal-ll-na -zo,  s.  [Sp.] 

Ornith. :  The  Spanish-American  name  for  the  Tur¬ 
key-buzzard.  [Cathartes.] 

gall  -ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gall,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  sore  by  rubbing  off  the 
skin. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  vexing,  irritating,  or  chafing. 


acid  no  longer  gives  any  indication  of  the  presence 
of  gallium  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope. 
The  precipitates  are  collected  and  dissolved  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  cautiously  evaporated  till  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  is  expelled ;  the  residue  when  cold 
is  digested  with  water  till  it  is  dissolved,  the  nearly 
neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  basic  gallium  sul¬ 
phate  is  precipitated  and  filtered  while  hot,  and 
then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  treated  with  excess  of  potash  till  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  redissolved,  and  then  precipitated  by  a 
stream  of  CO2.  Finally  the  gallium  oxide  is  redis¬ 
solved  in  the  "smallest  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  slightly  acid 
ammonium  acetate,  then  H2S  gas  is  passed  through 
’the  liquid;  the  filtered  acetic  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  the 
greater  part  of  the  gallium  is  precipitated  as  oxide ; 
.  this  precipitate  is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with 

gall'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  galling;  -ly.]  In  a  gall-  boiling  water,  and  redissolved  m  sulphuric  acid, 
ing  manner;  so  as  to  gall,  vex,  or  irritate.  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 


gall  -ing-ness,  s.  .  [Eng.  galling;  - ness .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  galling. 

“I  never  found  that  people  discontented  with  their 
own  church-government  (the  gallingness  of  whose  yoke 
is  the  grand  scare-crow  that  frights  us  here).” — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  89. 

gal  -li-nip-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  A  large  mosquito. 

*gal-li-ni  v  -o-rous , 

and  voro— to  devour.] 
fowls. 


1.  [Lat.  gallina=&  hen, 
Feeding  or  living  upon 


gal-lin-sec'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galla=an  oak-apple, 


slight 

potash,  and  filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  of  gallium  is  obtained.  Metallic  gallium  is 
obtained  by  the  electron  ’sis  of  this  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  platinum  electrodes  being  used,  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  electrode  being  larger  than  the  negative  on 
which  the  metallic  gallium  is  precipitated,  which 
is  detached  by  dipping  the  platinum  plate  in  warm 

Sater  and  bending  it  backward  and  forward. 

allium  is  a  silver-white  metal,  which  melts  at  30°, 
but  remains  liquid  for  weeks  at  0°.  Coded  to  -15° 
it  crystallizes.  Gallium  is  a  hard  metal,  very 
slightly  malleable,  and  leaves  a  bluish-gray  trace 
on  paper;  when  melted  it  adheres  to  glass;  it  does 
not  tarnish  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5’95. 


a  gall-nut,  and  insect  a,  pi.  of  insectum= an  insect.]  It  gives  a  brilliant  violet  line  in  the  spectrum. 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Homoptera,  consisting  of  the  When  heated  in  the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface, 
family  Coccid®  (q.  v.).  [Gall-insects.]  and  does  not  volatilize.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 

gal'-Hn-U-l?,,  s.  [Latin  gallinula  =  a  pullet,  a  a°jd  with  disengagemen  t  of  hydrogen.  _  It  is  scarcely 
chicken,  dimin.  of  gallina— a  hen.]  attacked  by  nitric  acid  m  the  cold;  when  heated  it 

Ornith. :  Gallinule.  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-  “ls.sdves  slowly  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 


family  Gallinulin®.  Bill  short,  straight,  the  mar¬ 
gins  not  inflexed,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  upper 
mandible  folding  over  the  lower  one.  Toes  simple, 
without  any  marginal  membrane. 

gal’-li-nule,  s.  [Gallinula.] 

Ornith.:  An  English  book-name  for  the  genus 
Gallinula  (q.  v.). 


It  forms  salts. 

gallium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  GaCl3,  is  colorless,  crystalline,  and  deli¬ 
quescent. 

gallium-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Gallium  oxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the 
nitrate,  which  leaves  a  white  friable  mass. 


gallium-salts,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Gallium-salts  are  precipitated  by  ammo¬ 
nia.  If  redissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  excess.  Potash  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  excess,  sodium  carbonate  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  gallium 
chloride,  or  sulphate,  is  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid;  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  gal¬ 
lium  from  slightly  acid  solutions;  sulphide  ammo 
nium  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  the  ammonia¬ 
cal  solutions  of  pure  chloride  or  sulphate  of  gallium ; 
if  zinc  is  present  the  gallium  is  precipitated  along 
with  the  zinc.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  strongly  acid  solutions  of 
gallium  chloride. 

gallium-sulphate,  s. 

Chem.:  Ga2(S04)3,  is  very  soluble  in  water;  when 
mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  evaporated,  it 
yields  o.ctohedral  crystals  of  gallium  ammonium 
alum. 

gal-li-vant',  *gall-a-vant,  v.  i-  TProb.  a  cor¬ 
ruption  oi  gallant  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  gad  about  with  or  after  one  of  the  opposite 
sex ;  to  flirt. 

“You  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting 
somewhere,  I  know.” — Dickens:  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch* 
Ixiv. 

2.  To  run  about  after  trivial  matters ;  to  fuss ;  to 
bustle. 

gal-ll-vat,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  galei=a  gal¬ 
ley,  and  vat=a  vessel.] 

Naut. :  A  large,  swift  sailing  galley  or  small  vessel 
used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  seldom  over 
seventy  tons  burden,  are  two-masted,  and  carry 
small  swivel  guns. 

gal-li-wasp,  s.  [First  element  tgalli)  doubtful; 
second,  Eng.  wasp ;  cf.  gallyworm.] 

Z06I. :  Celestus  occiduus,  a  small  lizard,  family 
Scincid®,  found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  but  is  really  harmless. 

*gal-l0C,  s.  [A.  S.]  The  herb  Comfrey. 

gal-lo-ma-ni-e,,  s.  [Lat.  Ga77(ia)=Gaul;  o  con¬ 
nective,  and  Eng.  mania  (q.  v.).]  A  mania  for  or 
excessive  love  of  French  fashions,  customs,  litera¬ 
ture,  &c. 

gal '-Ion,  *gal-on,  *gal-one,  *gal-oun,  *gal-un, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  gallon,  gallon,  jalon,  from  Low  Lat. 
galona= a  gallon.]  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquid 
or  dry  goods,  generally  the  former,  containing  four 
quarts  or  eight  pints. 

The  standard  gallon  of  this  country  contains  231 
cubic  inches,  or  58372.1754  grains,  or  8.3389  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  den¬ 
sity,  and  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches-  This  is 
equal  to  the  old  English  wine  gallon.  The  beer 
gallon  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  old  corn 
gallon  268.6  cubic  inches. 

“Fresh  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks;  but  so  slowly,  that 
it  yields  not  above  forty  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (1682). 

gal'-loon',  *ga-loon',  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  galon;  Ital. 
gallone. ] 

Fabric :  A  narrow  cotton  fabric  for  binding  shoes, 
&c. ;  a  narrow  binding  stuff  with  threads  of  gold 
and  silver ;  a  silk,  woolen,  or  mixed  tape  for  edging, 
binding,  or  shoe-strings. 

“Lace  and  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galloons,  with  the 
like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  Women  of 
weak  minds  or  low  educations.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
15. 

*gal-loon',  *ga-16on’,  v.  t.  [Galloon,  s.]  To 
braid  or  bind  with  galloon. 

“Those  enormous  habiliments  .  .  .  slashed  and 
galooned.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  clr.  vii. 

gal-lop,  *galop,  v.  i.  [Fr.  galoper,  from  O. 
Flem.  walop  —  a  gallop,  an  extension  of  O.  Low 
Ger.  wallen=to  boil ;  A.  S.  weallan;  O.  Sax.  wallan; 
Skt.  valg=to  gallop.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  run  with  leaps  at  great  speed,  as  a 
horse. 

2.  To  ride  at  a  very  rapid  pace ;  to  ride  a  horse 
which  gallops. 

“An  officer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of 
danger  in  an  hour;  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay  and 
be  butchered.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  move  very  fast ;  to  hurry ;  to  scamper 

“Who  doth  he  [time]  gallop  withal?” — Shakesp.:  A- 
You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  run  at  great  speed;  as,  to 
gallop  a  horse. 

gal  -lop,  s.  [Gallop,  v.] 

1.  The  motion  or  pace  of  a  horse  when  he  runs  at 
full  speed,  in  which  he  moves  by  springs,  bounds,  or 
leaps,  the  forefeet  being  lifted  very  nearly  together, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
®r.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot» 
qu  =  kw. 


gailopade 


and.  while  these  are  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  the 
point  of  touching  the  ground,  he  lifts  both  his  hind¬ 
legs  almost  at  once. 

“  Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 

With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate,  and  hunter’s  fire.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xii. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance;  a  Galop  (q.  v.). 

If  Hand-gallop :  A  slow  or  gentle  gallop,  between 
a  canter  and  a  gallop. 
gal-l6p-ade',  s.  [Fr.  galopade.] 

1.  Manage:  A  sidelong  or  curveting  kind  of  gallop. 

2.  Mus.:  A  Gallop  (q.  v.). 

gal-l6p-ade  ,  v.  i.  [G allop ade,  s.l  To  gallop; 
to  move  about  briskly ;  to  dance  a  gailopade. 

“  The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two. 

By  rivers  gallopaded.” 

Tennyson:  Amphion  40. 
gal -lop-er,  s.  [Eng.  gallop ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

“Mules  are  commonly  rough  gallopers,  though  some  of 
them  are  very  fleet.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  man  who  gallops  on  a  horse,  or  who  makes 
great  haste. 

3.  One  who  is  always  running  about. 

“If  abroad  I  am  a  gagling  goose;  when  I  return,  yon 
are  a  fine  galloper." — Guardian,  No.  132. 

*11.  Ordnance: 

1.  A  carriage  on  which  small  guns  were  carried; 
it  had  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn  without  limbers. 

2.  A  light  fieldpiece. 

“  On  which  Sir  John  [Cope]  advanced  two  gallopers, 
which  presently  dislodged  them,  and  ’tis  said  killed  about 
a  dozen  of  them.” — Lord  Loudoun:  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Preston;  Trial  of  Sir  John  Cope,  p.  139. 

galloper-gun,  s. 

Ord. :  A  small  gun  carried  on  a  galloper,  formerly 
attached  to  British  infantry  regiments.  [Gal¬ 
loper,  II.] 

*gal'-lop-In,  s.  [Fr.  galopin,  from  galoper=  to 
gallop.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen;  a  scullion;  a 
cook’s  boy. 

“Dyet  for  the  kitchen  and  gallopins.” — Archceologia, 
iv.  7. 

gal  -l6p-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gallop,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Moving  or  running  at  a  gallop. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  rapid  in  its  progress ;  as,  a  galloping 
consumption,  one  which  soon  arrives  at  a  fatal 
termination. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  at  a  gallop. 

“  I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horse.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

galloping- consumption,  s. 

Pathol. :  Acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  chronic  phthisis.  Named  on  account  of 
its  usually  very  rapid  fatality. 

gal-15-tan  -nlc,  s.  [Pref.  gallo-,  and  tannic.'] 
[Tannine.] 

*gal'-low  (1),  gal’-iy,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  agcelwan=to 
stupefy.]  To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  affright. 

“  The  wrathful  skies 
Gallo w  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

*gal’-low  (2),  v.  t.  [Gallow,  s.]  To  hang;  to 
put  to  death  by  hanging. 

“  With  grete  Jewes  he  is  galwed." — Legend  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  p.  132. 

*gal’-low,.s.  [Gallows.] 

*gallow-clapper,  s.  A  term  of  reproach  or  con¬ 
tempt. 

gallow-grass,  s.  Hemp,  as  furnishing  halters 
for  the  gallows. 

*gallow-tree,  *galow-tree,  *galowe-tree,  s. 
A  gallows. 

“  The  more  buxum  wyll  he  bee, 

That  he  were  borowyd  fro  the  galow  tree.” 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome;  Ritson,  vol.  iii. 

Gal-ld-way,  s.  [See  def.J 

1.  The  name  of  a  district  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  shire  of  Wigton,  and  the  stew- 
artry  of  Kircudbright. 

2.  A  species  of  horse  of  a  small  size,  but  very  hardy 
and  enduring. 

“Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  [galloways]  of  horse3 
are  sprung  from  some  Spanish  stallions,  which  swam  on 
shore  from  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  coupling  with  the 
mares  of  the  country,  peopled  the  kingdom  with  their 
posterity.  They  were  much  esteemed  and  of  a  middling 
size,  strong,  active,  nervous,  and  hardy,  and  were  called 
Galloways,  from  being  first  known  in  the  country  which 
bears  that  name.” — Berenger:  On  Horsemanship,  vol.  i., 
p.  205. 

3.  A  breed  of  cattle,  generally  dark  in  color,  indig¬ 
enous  to  Galloway. 
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galloway-dyke,  s.  A  wall  built  firmly  at  the 
bottom,  but  no  thicker  at  the  top  than  the  length 
of  the  single  stones,  loosely  piled  the  one  above  the 
other. 

“The  cheapest,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  speedily 
raised,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  general  fence  is  the 
gallow  ay -dyke — P.  Auchterderran:  Stat.  Acc.,  i.  45L 

galloway-nag,  s.  A  galloway. 

*gal'-low-glass,  *gal'-16-glass,  s.  [Irish  aallo- 
glach=a  heavy-armed  soldier,  from  giolla— a  man¬ 
servant,  a  gillie,  and  gleac-aim= to  wrestle.]  The 
name  given  to  a  heavy-armed  foot-soldier  in  Ireland 
and  the  western  islands.  It  is  opposed  to  kerne 

(q-  v.). 

“A  puissant  and  mighty  power 
Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kernes, 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  9. 

gal-low§,  *gal-ewes,  *gal-owes,  *gal-os, 
*gal-OUS,  *galwes,  s.  [A.S.galga,gealga=acToss, 
a  gibbet ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  galgi= a  gallows ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  galge ;  Dut.  gala;  Goth,  galga  =  a  cross ;  Ger. 
galgen—a  gallows.  Properly  a  plural  form,  but  the 
true  singular  gallow  is  not  now  used.  A  double 
plural  form  is  even  found,  as  gallowses .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  on  which  criminals 
are  executed  by  hanging.  It  is  usually  constructed 
of  two  posts  with  a  cross-beam  on  the  top,  from 
which  the  criminal  is  hanged  by  a  rope  passing 
round  his  neck. 

“  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

*3.  One  of  a  pair  of  suspenders  used  for  support¬ 
ing  the  trousers.  (In  this  sense  it  has  the  plural 
gallowses .) 

“  Those  indispensable  articles  of  decent  attire  denomi¬ 
nated  gallows — V/arner:  Literary  Recollections,  i.  100. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  The  central  core  of  four  Indian  corn¬ 
stalks  interlaced  diagonally,  and  bound  at  the 
intersection,  forming  a  stool  or  support  for  cut 
corn,  which  is  bound  around  it  to  form  a  shock. 

2.  Print. :  The  rest  for  the  tympan  when  open. 

3.  Steam-Eng.:  The  frame  supporting  the  beam 
of  a  steam-engine. 

g?110WS-bird,  ...  A  wretched  person  who  de¬ 
serves  the  gallows. 

“  I  ne’er  minced  ape  nor  gallows-bird." — Reade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  ch.  xxviii. 

gallows-bitts,  s. 

Naut. :  A  strong  frame  erected  amidships  on  the 
deck  to  hold  spare  spars. 

*gallows-clapper,  s.  [Gallow-clapper.] 
*gallows-faced,  a.  Rascally-looking;  hang-dog. 
“  Thon  gallows-faced  vagabond.” — H.  Brooke;  Fool  of 
Quality,  ii.  16. 
gallows-frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame  of  a  gallows. 

2.  The  same  as  Gallows,  II.  3. 

*gallOWS-free,  a.  Saved  from  hanging. 

“  Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  43L 

gallows-maker,  s.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to 
build  gallows. 

“  The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand 
tenants.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

*gallows-ripe,  a.  Ready  for  hanging. 

“Loose  again,  as  one  not  yet  gallows-ripe.”— Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 
gallows-stanchions,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Gallows-bitts  (q.  v.), 
gallows-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  crosspiece  of  timber  tenoned  on  to  the 
gallows-bitts  at  or  near  the  top. 
gal'-low-§e§,  s.  pi.  [Gallows,  1. 3.] 
*gal’-low§-ness,  s.  [Eng .  galloivs ; -ness.]  Bad¬ 
ness,  rascality. 

“I  never  knew  yonr  equals  for  gallowsnes s.” — G.  Eliot: 
Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

gal'-15w§-tree,  s.  [Eng.  gallows,  and  free.]  The 
gallows. 

“Ho!  Provost  Marshal!  instantly 
Lord  Denzil  to  the  gallowstree !” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  23. 

gall§,  s.  [Gall,  s.  (2).] 

gall  -slck-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gall,  and  sickness.]  A 
kind  of  remitting  bilious  fever  occurring  in  the 
Netherlands;  Walcheren  fever, 
gall  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  gall,  and  stone.] 

1.  Of  Man:  A  biliary  concretion,  chiefly  consist¬ 
ing  of  cholesterine  and  coloring  matter,  forming  in 
the  gall-bladder.  Gallstones  are  commonest  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  sedentary  occupations,  females,  or  from 
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over-indulgence,  and  in  habitual  constipation,  and 
during  their  passage  to  the  intestine  accompanied 
by  the  most  intense  agony,  not  always  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  stone.  In  one  case,  post-mortem, 
in  a  female  in  advanced  life,  eighty-three  gallstones 
were  counted,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  marble 
to  a  pin’s  head. 

2.  Of  the  inferior  animals:  An  animal  calculus 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  oxen.  This  concretion 
varies  a  little  in  color,  but  is  in  general  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  golden  yellow,  more  powerful  than  gamboge, 
and  is  highly  reputed  as  a  water-color.  Neverthe¬ 
less  its  color  is  soon  changed  and  destroyed  by  strong 
light,  though  it  is  not  subject  to  alteration  by  im¬ 
pure  air. 

gal'-lus,  s.  [Lat.=a  dunghill  cock.] 

Ornithology :  A  genus  of  Phasianidee,  sub-family 
Phasianinee  (q.  v.).  Gallus  domesticus  is  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowl ;  G.  bankivus,  the  jungle  fowl  of  Java. 
This  latter  was  the  original  at  least  of  the  game¬ 
cock,  if  not  even  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowl. 

gal-lf  (1),  gall-ie,  a.  [English  gall  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Like  gaU ;  bitter  as  gall. 

“And  who  that  is  ielous,  and  aye  in  a  drede 
Is  full  of  melancolie  and  gallie  ire.” 

Chaucer:  Remedy  of  Love. 

gally-worm,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Polydesmns,  a  genus  of  Millepedes, 
gal’-ljf  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (3),  s. ;  -y.]  Wet,  moist, 
worn.  Applied  to  land  where  the  grass  has  been 
worn  away. 

*gal'-ljf,  v.  t.  [Gallow  (1),  v.]  To  frighten, 
♦gal’-ljr,  s.  [Galley.] 

*gal-ly-gas -coynes,  s.  [Galligaskins.] 
*gal'-mey,  s.  [Ger.  galmei,  from  Eng.,  &c.,  cala¬ 
mine  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Calamine  (q.  v.). 
ga-loehe'f  gA-loshe  ,  gp-loshe  ,  gQ-losh  ,  *. 
[Fr.  galoche= a  wooden  shoe,  a  clog,  from  Low  Lat. 
calopedia— a  clog;  Gr.  kalopodion,  dimin.  of  kalo - 
pous—a  shoemaker’s  last;  kalon— wood,  and  pous 
(genit.  podos)= a  foot.] 

1.  A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe. 

“  Ne  were  worthy  to  unboole  his  galoohe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,869. 

2.  An  over-shoe,  worn  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

3.  A  legging,  a  gaiter,  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoe  and  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

gii-loot',  s.  A  worthless  fellow,  a  rowdy.  (Slang.) 
gal  -op,  s.  [Fr.]  [Gallop.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gallop. 

II.  Music: 

1.  A  lively  dance  in  2-4  time,  originally  a  separate 
and  independent  dance,  but  now  also  forming  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  set  of  quadrilles. 

2.  The  music  to  which  this  dance  is  performed, 
♦gal-o-pln,  s.  [Gallopin.] 

ga-lore',  s.  or  adv.  [Irish  and  Gael,  go  lehr  = 
enough:  go—  to,  and  Zedr=enough.]  Plenty,  abun¬ 
dance,  in  plenty, 
ga-loshe',  s.  [Galoche.] 
gil-lou-bet  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  small  flute  of  a  primitive  character  with 
three  holes,  similar  to  the  Picco  pipe. 

♦galpe,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  galpian— to  applaud ;  O.  Sax. 
^al])6n= to  cry  out,  to  boast;  M.  H.  Ger.  galpen= to 

1.  To  cry  out,  to  yelp. 

2.  To  gape,  to  yawn. 

“  When  a  man  galpeth  than  me  croyseth  him." 

Trevisa,  v.  389. 

3.  To  belch. 

*galp-er,  s.  [Eng.  galp(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  gapes 
or  yawns. 

*gal-ship,  s.  [A.  S.  gdlscipe.]  Lechery,  lasciv¬ 
iousness. 

*gal  -s6me,  a.  [English  gall  (1),  s. ;  suff.  -some.] 
Bitter,  malignant. 

“ Galsome  bitterness,  and  willful  fraud  and  falsehood." 
— Bp.  Morton. 

galt(l),s.  [Gault.] 

*galt  (2),*galte,  s.  [Icel.  galli= a  boar.]  A  young 
sow  or  boar  when  castrated. 

ga-lun’-§ha,  s.  [N  ame  in  some  East  Indian  lan¬ 
guages.] 

Pharm. :  An  Indian  febrifuge,  prepared  from  the 
stems  of  Tinospora  verrucosa  and  T.  cordifolia. 

gal-van'-Ic,  a.  [Ital.  Galvan(i),  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  - ic .]  Of  or  belonging  to  Galvani.  [Galvan¬ 
ism.] 

galvanic-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  number  of  connected  galvanic  cells. 
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galvanic-cell  or  pair,  s. 

Elect. :  A  combination  of  two  metals  in  a  liquid 
chemically  acting  upon  one  to  a  greater  extent  than 
upon  the  other, 
galvanic-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Chemical  or  dynamical  electricity, 
galvanic-moxa,  s. 

Elect.:  A  term  applied  by  Fabr6  Palaprat  to  the 
application  of  platinum  rendered  incandescent  by 
a  galvanic  current,  as  a  cauterizing  agent  of  the 
nature  of  a  moxa. 

galvanic-pair,  s.  [Galvanic-circuit.] 

galvanic-pile,  s. 

Elect. :  A  column  of  alternate  plates,  such  as  zinc 
and  copper.  [Voltaic-pile.] 

galvanic-shock,  s. 

Elect.:  A  shock  felt  by  a  nerve  placed  or  con¬ 
nected  with  an  inductive  coil  charged  by  a  galvanic 
cell. 

gal-van'-I-cal,  «•  [English  galvanic ;  -a/.]  The 
same  as  Galvanic  (q.  v.). 

gal  -van-1  §m,  s.  [Named  after  Aloysius  Gal- 
vani,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1737,  published  in 
1791  his  celebrated  work,  Aloysii  Galvanii  de  viribus 
Electricitatis  in  Motu  Musculari  Comme ntarius , 
and  died  in  his  native  town  in  1798.] 

Physics :  The  branch  of  electric  science  to  which 
an  experiment  by  Galvani  gave  birth.  His  wife, 
who  was  making  soup  from  frogs,  happened  to  put 
them,  after  being  skinned,  in  proximity  to  a  charged 
electrical  machine  belonging  to  her  husband.  On 
touching  them  with  a  scalpel  their  legs  became 
greatly  convulsed.  Galvani  on  his  return  was  told 
what  had  occurred,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
on  several  occasions.  He  united  the  lumbar  nerves 
of  a  dead  frog  with  its  crural  muscles  by  a  metallic 
circuit.  He  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
animal  electricity  existed  in  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  frogs,  &c.  In  this  explanation  Galvani  ignored 
the  metallic  connecting  wire.  His  contemporary, 
Volta,  gave  attention  to  this,  and  found  that  the 
contraction  of  the  limbs  is  more  energetic  when  the 
connecting  arc  is  made  of  two  metals  instead  of 
one.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  metals  took 
the  active  part  in  producing  the  contraction,  and 
the  disengagement  of  electricity  was  due  to  their 
contact,  and  that  the  animal  parts  constituted  only 
a  conductor,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensitive 
electroscope.  In  1793  he  published  these  views,  and 
in  1800  first  described  and  constructed  what  has 
since  been  called  after  him  the  Voltaic  pile.  [Pile  ; 
see  also  Battery,  B.  III.  4.]  Febroni,  observing 
that  the  discs  of  zinc  in  the  pile  became  oxidized 
in  contact  with  the  acidulated  water,  considered, 
as  did  Woolaston  and  Davy,  that  the  oxidation  was 
the  chief  cause  why  electricity  was  disengaged. 
Now  Voltaic  piles  have  nearly  given  place  to  Vol¬ 
taic  or  Galvanic  batteries,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  [Battery,  B.  III.  4.] 

gal'-viiii-ist,  s.  [Ital.  Galvan(i) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-ist.]  A  proficient  in  galvanism. 

gal-vun-Iz-a-tion,  s.  [English  galvaniz(e) ; 
- ation .] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  galvanizing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  galvanized. 

gal  -van-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  galvan{ic ) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ize.] 

1.  Of  metals: 

(11  To  affect  with  galvanism. 

(2)  To  plate  with  gold,  silver,  &c.,  by  means  of 
galvanism. 

2.  Of  the  human  or  animal  frame :  To  restore  to 
consciousness  from  a  fainting  fit,  &c.,  by  means  of 
galvanic  action. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things:  To  give  life,  spirit,  or 
vitality  to. 

gal-van-Ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Galvanize,  v.  #.] 

galvanized-iron,  s. 

1.  Properly:  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by  galvanic 
deposition. 

2.  Less  properly :  Iron  coated  with  zinc  without 
galvanism.  The  iron  being  cleaned  by  dilute  acid 
and  friction,  is  heated  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
melted  zinc  covered  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  stirred 
up  till  the  surface  becomes  coated  with  zinc. 

gal'-van-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  galvaniz(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  galvanizes. 

ga.l-v9.n-6-,  pref.  [Galvanii).  -o connective.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  galvanism. 

gal-va-no-caus'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  caustic.) 

Elect.  <&  Med.:  Relating  to  the  use  of  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  galvanism  as  a  caustic. 

gal-va-no-cau'-ter-y,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  cautery. ] 

Medical:  Cautery  effected  by  a  knife  or  needle 
heated  by  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current. 


gal-Van  -6-glyph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
glyphe— an  engraving.]  An  engraving  produced  by 
the  process  of  galvanoglyphy  (q.  v.). 

gal-van-og  -l^-phy,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
glypho=to  hollow  out,  to  engrave.] 

Engraving :  A  process  in  which  the  ground  is 
spread  on  a  clean  zinc  plate  and  etched.  Succeed¬ 
ing  coats  of  varnish  are  spread  by  a  roller  on  the 
ground,  avoiding  the  obliteration  of  the  lines, 
which  become  deeper  with  each  coat.  The  finished 
plate  becomes  a  matrix  for  a  reverse  impression 
obtained  in  the  electro-bath,  and  this  reverse  is 
used  to  print  from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

gal-Vitn  -O-graph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
graphe=a.  drawing,  a  delineation.]  A  picture  pro¬ 
duced  by  galvanography  (q.  v.). 

gal-van-o-graph  -1 C,  adj.  [English  galvano- 
graphly)  /  -ic.j  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  process  of  galvanography  (q.  v.). 

gal-van-og  -r^-phy.  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
graphe—a  drawing,  a  delineation.] 

Engraving :  A  process  of  Austrian  origin,  by  which 
a  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  covered  by  an  artist 
with  different  coats  of  a  somewhat  transparent 
pigment,  so  that  on  the  dark  portions  the  paint  is 
thick  and  raised,  and  the  surface  is  relatively 
depressed  in  the  light  tints.  A  copy  of  this  is  made 
by  the  electrotype  process ;  the  darker  being  now 
the  deeper  portions,  the  whole  forms  an  intaglio, 
like  a  copperplate,  and  is  printed  from  by  the  cop¬ 
perplate-printing  process. 

al-Vitn-ol'-o-g  st,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  Gr.  logos 
iscourse,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  de¬ 
scribes  the  phenomena  of  galvanism ;  a  writer  on 
galvanism. 

gal-van-ol  -O-gy,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
logos— discourse.]  A  description  of  galvanism;  a 
treatise  on  its  phenomena. 

gal-van-o  mag-net-ic,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  magnetic.] 

Elect.:  The  same  as  Electromagnetic  (q.  v.). 

gal-van-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
metron=  a  measure.] 

Elect.  Machine :  A  multiplier ;  a  very  delicate  ap¬ 
paratus  for  determining  the  existence,  direction, 
and  intensity  of  currents.  It  was  invented  by 
Schweigger,  in  Germany,  in  1819,  just  before  GSrsted, 
in  Denmark,  in  the  same  year,  discovered  the  law 
of  directive  action,  which  a  fixed  current  excites  at 
a  distance  on  a  magnetic  needle.  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Indicator  telegraph 
(q.  v.),  Amp6re,  Arago,  Schilling,  Gauss,  Weber, 
Alexander,  all  used  the  principle,  but  it  was  carried 
out  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  by  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  in  1837.  The  galvanometer  consists  of 
a  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk, 
and  surrounded  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  merid¬ 
ian  by  a  copper  wire,  forming  a  complete  circuit 
round  the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit,  give  the 
North  Pole  the  same  direction.  The  coiling  of  the 
copper  wire  in  the  direction  of  the  needle  multi¬ 
plies  the  current.  By  making  several,  though  not 
an  indefinite  number  of  circuits,  all  insulated,  the 
action  of  the  instrument  becomes  more  powerful, 
and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  greater.  If  there 
be  two  or  three  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire?,  with 
their  coils  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  and 
shellac,  currents  of  high  intensity  will  be  generated. 

H  (1)  Differential  galvanometer : 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  designed  to  ascertain 
a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  two  currents.  It 
consists  of  a  needle  like  that  in  an  ordinary  gal¬ 
vanometer.  round  the  frame  of  which  are  coiled 
two  wires  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  completely 
isolated  from  each  other,  and  with  binding  screws, 
so  that  separate  currents  can  be  passed  through 
each  of  them.  If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  in¬ 
tensity,  but  in  different  directions,  there  is  no  de¬ 
flection,  but,  where  the  needle  is  deflected,  one  of 
the  two  currents  differs  from  the  other. 

(2)  Marine  galvanometer : 

Elect.  Mach. :  A  galvanometer  designed  to  test 
the  insulation  of  submarine  cables,  and  at  the  same 
time  unaffected  by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
ship.  It  consists  of  several  thousand  coils  of  cop¬ 
per  wire-insulating.  In  the  center  of  the  coil  is  a 
slide  carrying  the  magnet ;  it  is  attached  to  a  mirror 
of  thinly  silvered  glass.  A  single  fiber  of  silk  is 
stretched  across  the  slide  ;  to  this  the  mirror  and 
magnet  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fiber  exactly  passes  in  every  position  through  the 
center  of  gravity.  The  slide  fits  into  a  groove  in 
the  coil,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  within  a  wrought- 
lron  case,  with  the  aperture  in  front,  and  a  wrought- 
lron  lid  on  the  top.  There  are  also  an  adjusting 
magnet  and  a  scale. 

gal-van-o-met'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  metric  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  currents. 


gal-vgm-O-plas  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Eng. 
plastic .]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  art  or  process  of 
electrotyping  (q.  v.). 

gal-van'-o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and  Gr. 
skopeo=to\ook  at  anything.] 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  galvanic  currents.  Example,  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle. 

gal-van-6-scop  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  galvanoscople)  ;-ic.J 
Pertaining  to  a  galvanoscope. 

gal-van-6-ther-mom’-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-, 
and  Eng.  thermometer .] 

Mach. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  heating 
effect  of  a  galvanic  current. 

*gal-ver-Iy,  adv.  [A  corruption  of  deliverly 
(q.  v.).]  Cleverly,  capitally. 

*gam,  s.  [Game.] 

ga-ma,  s.  [Port.,=a  doe.]  See  compound, 
gama-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Tripsacum  dactyloides.  It  is  regarded  in 
Mexico  as  very  valuable  for  fodder. 

ga-ma-se-i,  ga-mas'-I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gamas(us)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or 
masc.  and  fern,  -ides.] 

Z06I.:  A  tribe  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Acarina.  The  forceps  is  didactylous,  the  palpi 
projecting  or  very  distinct,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
thread.  They  generally  attach  themselves  to  the 
bodies  of  beetles. 

ga-mash'-es,  *g9-maph'-es,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr. 
gamaches;  Ital.  gamascie= splatterdashes ;  O.  Fr. 
gambe  (Ft.  jambe)  =the  leg.] 

1.  High  boots,  buskins,  or  startups. 

2  Short  splatterdashes  worn  by  plowmen, 
ga-mass',  s.  [N.  Amer.  Indian  squamasli .] 

Bot. :  The  biscuit  root,  Camassia  esculenta. 
gam  -9-sus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Gamasei  (q.  v.). 
gamb,  gambe,  s.  [Old  Fr.  gambe;  Fr.  jambe; 
Ital.  gamba=  the  leg.] 

Her. :  The  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion  or  other  beast. 
If  couped  or  erased  near  the  middle  joint,  it  is  a 
paw. 

gam'-ba  (1),  s.  [Low  Lat.— a  hoof.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  elongated  metacarpus  or  meta¬ 
tarsus  of  the  Ruminantia  and  Solidungula. 
gam'-ba  (2),  s.  [Ital.]  [Gamb.] 

Music : 

1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  sort,  Called 
also  Viola  da  gamba,  with  six  strings,  weaker  in 
tone  and  smaller  in  size  than  the  violoncello,  so 
called  because  it  was  held  between  the  knees  of  the 
player,  as  distinguished  from  Viola  da  braccia, 
played  on  the  arm.  [Viola  ;  Viol-de-gambois.] 

2.  An  organ-stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are,  in  conti¬ 
nental  organs,  generally  cylindrical,  of  small  scale, 
and  well  cut  up,  but  sometimes  conical  in  shape. 
Its  tone  is  pungent,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  violin 
or  violoncello.  ( Stainer  db  Barrett.) 

gam-ba  -do  (l),  gam-ba  de,  s.  [Ital.  gamba = 
the  leg.] 

1.  A  leather  legging  for  equestrians.  It  is  wrapped 
around  the  leg,  reaching  from  the  knee  to  the  foot, 
and  is  fastened  at  the  side  by  clasps. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  case  attached  to  a  saddle  in 
place  of  stirrups. 

*gam-ba’-do  (2),  s.  [Gambol.]  A  gambol,  a 
frolic. 

gam-beer,  s.  [Gambler.] 
gam'-be-§on,  *gam'-bI-§on,  *gam-bas-sowne, 
*gaum-bi-soun,  *gam-e-son,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gam - 

bevison ,  gambeson.] 

Old  Armor :  A  body-cov¬ 
ering,  stuffed  with  wool, 
and  padded  in  parallel 
lines  of  needle-work.  It 
was  worn  beneath  the 
hauberk  of  a  knight  as  a 
padding  for  the  armor. 

The  surcoat  was  also 
quilted!  with  cotton  wool. 

An  early  and  curious  ex¬ 
ample  may  be  seen  in  the 
surcoat  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  which  is 
still  suspended  over  his 
tomb  in  Canterbury  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

gam -bet,  gam-bet 
ta,  s.  [Fr.  &  Prov.  gam- 
bette;  Ital.  gambetta.]  Gambeson. 

Ornith.:  Tetanus  gam¬ 
betta,  Linnmus’  Tringa  gambetta.  the  Redshark  or 
Gambet  snipe.  In  summer  it  is  brown  above  with 
black  spot  s,  in  winter  it  is  almost  of  a  uniform  gray- 
brown ;  its  legs  are  red.  Found  in  Scandinavia,  in- 
Iceland,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  effr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 


gambir 


1967 


gameness 


gam  -bir,  gam  -bier,  s.  [A  Malayan  word.^ 
Pharm.:  An  extract  from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria 
gambir ,  a  cinchonaceous  plant.  It  is  a  simple  as¬ 
tringent.  It  is  chewed  by  the  Malays  with  betel 
leaf  and  areca,  specially  to  relieve  aphthous  erup¬ 
tions  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  called  also 
Terra  japonica. 

gamb'-Ist,  s.  [Ital.  gamba;  Eng.  suff.  -fs#.] 
Music:  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba. 

gam  -bit,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.gramfoefto^a  trippingup ; 
gamba— the  leg.] 

Chess:  A  chess-opening;  the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn 
in  the  beginning  of  the  game  in  order  to  obtain  a 
favorable  position  for  attack. 

gam  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Formed  from  game  (q.  v.) 
by  the  addition  of  the  suff.  -le,  the  b  being  excres¬ 
cent,  as  in  humble ,  number ,  &c. 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  or  game  for  a  stake. 

“Where  neither  strumpets’  charms,  nor  drinking-bout, 

Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  246. 

B.  Trans.:  To  waste  or  squander  in  gambling; 
followed  by  away;  as,  He  gambled  away  all  his 
property. 

gam-bler,  s.  [Eng.  gambl(e) ;  -er\]  One  who 
gambles;  one  given  to  gambling  or  playing  for  a 
stake. 

“  The  appointment  of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such  a  trust 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gam-bo  ge  (or  gam-bo  ge),s.  [A  corruption  of 
Cambodia,  the  name  of  the  district  in  Annam,  where 
it  is  found.] 

1.  Chem. :  Gamboge,  or  camboge,  is  a  gum  resin 
containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  24  per 
cent,  of  soluble  gum.  It  is  obtained  by  piercing  the 
bark  of  Garcinia  morella,  var.  pedicellata ,  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  order  Gutti forte,  growing  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Siam,  and  the  south  part  of  Cochin  China. 
The  juice  is  allowed  to  harden  in  bamboo  reeds, 
hence  it  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  pipes 
which  are  striated  externally.  Gamboge  is  hard  and 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  yellow-brown  vitreous  con- 
choidal  fracture ;  its  powder  is  a  bright  yellow  color ; 
itis  inodorous,  has  a  slight  taste,  but  when  chewed  is 
acid.  When  rubbed  with  water  the  gum  dissolves, 
forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  the  suspended  resin . 
Gamboge  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia.  The 
resin  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  it  is  a  hyacinth-red 
color,  and  yields  a  yellow  powder;  it  dissolves  in 
alkalies  with  a  deep  red  color ;  the  resin  fused  with 
caustic  potash  yields  phoroglucin,  iso-uvitic  acid, 
pyrotartaric  acid,  and  an  amorphous  syrupy  acid. 
Gamboge  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  water-color  paint¬ 
ing.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into 

icric  and  oxalic  acids.  An  inferior  kind  of  gam- 
oge  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  is  prepared  in  Ceylon 
from  Hebradendron  gambogioides. 

2.  Pharm. :  Gamboge  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Pilula  camboqice  compositce,  Compound  Gamboge 
Pill,  composed  of  gamboge,  Barbadoes  aloes,  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  cinnamon,  hard  soap,  and  syrup. 
Gamboge  acts  as  a  drastic  hydragogue  purgative,  it 
causes  vomiting  and  griping;  it  is  seldom  given 
alone,  but  combined  with  cream  of  tartar  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  or  with  calomel  in  cerebral  disease.  In 
large  doses  gamboge  is  a  powerful  irritant,  causing 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  may 
end  fatally. 

gam-bog  -l-an  (or  6  as  6),  a.  [Eng.  gambog(e) ; 
-fan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gamboge. 

gam-bog -Ic  (or  6  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  gambog(e) ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  gamboge. 

gam  -bol,  *gam-bold,  *gam-bole,  *gam-boll, 
v.  i.  [Gambol,  s.] 

1.  To  frisk  or  skip  about ;  to  frolic ;  to  dance ;  to 
play  in  frolics. 

“  Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gambolled  before  them.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  345. 

*2.  To  leap,  to  start. 

“  I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

gam'-bol,  *gam-bauld,  *gam-bold,  ’"gam-boll, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  gambade=s  gambol,  from  Ital.  gambata 
=  a  kick  ;  gamba- the  leg. ]  A  skipping  or  dancing 
about ;  a  frolic ;  a  caper ;  merriment,  sport. 

“All  kinds  of  freedom  of  speech  was  then  [in  their  Sat¬ 
urnalia]  allowed  to  slaves,  even  against  their  masters  ; 
and  we  are  not  without  some  imitation  of  it  in  our  Christ¬ 
mas  gambols.’’ — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

T[  For  the  difference  between  gambol  and  frolic, 
see  Fkolic. 

♦gam-bone,  s.  [Gammon,  s.  (1).]  A  gammon, 
gam  -brel,  s.  [Ital.  gambrella,  dimin.  of  gamba 
=a  leg.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

“As  appears  it  hath,  by  the  weight  whioh  the  tendon 
lying  on  a  horse’s  gambrel  doth  then  command.” — Grew: 
Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 


2.  A  bent  stick  like  a  horse’s  hind  leg ;  used  for 
suspending  carcasses. 

II.  Arch.:  A  gambrel-roof  (q.  v.). 

gambrel-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  with  two  sets  of  rafters  at  different 
inclinations  ;  a  mansard  roof. 

gambrel-roofed,  a.  Having  a  gambrel  or  man¬ 
sard  roof. 

Gam-brI  -nus,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jan  Primus.] 
A  Flemish  king,  the  reputed  inventor  of  lager  beer. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  A.  D.  1270. 

gam-broon  ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth  for  linings. 

game,  *gam,  *gam-en,  *gam-myn,  *gam-yn, 
*gome,  s,  &  a.  [A.  S.  gamen,  gomen= sport,  game; 
O.  Sax.  gaman;  Icel.  gaman;  Dan.  gamen— mirth; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gaman;  M.  H.  Ger.  gamen— joy ;  O.  Fris. 
game,  gome;  Sw.  gamman.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Sport,  merriment,  glee. 

“  A1  is  game,  ioi,  and  gle.” — Land  of  Cockayne,  43. 

2.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest. 

“As  mocking  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream,  i.  1 

*3.  A  frolic,  a  gambol. 

“Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game, 

As  any  kid.”  Chaucer:  CC  T.,  3,259. 

4..  Any  contrivance,  arrangement,  or  institution 
designed  to  afford  recreation,  sport,  or  amusement ; 
as,  the  game  of  baseball,  or  of  football;  in  the 
plural,  contests  in  different  sports,  as  wrestling, 
running,  &c. 

“  There  the  youthful  Nortons  met 
To  practice  games  and  archery.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  c.  v. 

5.  A  single  match  or  contest  in  any  sport ;  as,  a 
game  of  chess,  a  game  of  cricket. 

6.  The  requisite  number  of  points  or  advantages 
to  be  gained  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory  in  a 
game. 

*7.  Field  sports;  as  hunting,  coursing,  shooting. 

“Some  sportsmen,  that  were  abroad  upon  game,  spied  a 
company  of  bustards  and  cranes.” — L’ Estrange. 

8.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  field  sports; 
specif.,  animals  so  termed  in  the  Game-laws. 

“The  offense  of  destroying  such  beasts  and  fowls  as  are 
ranked  under  the  denomination  of  game,  was  formerly 
observed  to  be  an  offense  in  all  persons  alike,  who  had 
not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game,  by  the  grant  of 
either  a  free  warren,  or  at  least  a  manor  of  their  own. 
But  the  laws,  called  the  game-laws,  also  inflicted  addi¬ 
tional  punishments  on  persons  guilty  of  this  general 
offense,  unless  they  were  people  of  such  rank  or  fortune  as 
were  therein  particularly  specified.  All  persons,  there¬ 
fore,  of  what  property  or  distinction  soever,  that  killed 
game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon  their  own 
estates,  without  the  king’s  license  expressed  by  the  grant 
of  a  franchise,  were  guilty  of  a  first  original  offense,  of 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13. 

9.  The  object  of  pursuit.  > 

“Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 

For  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  520. 

10.  A  recreation,  diversion,  or  pastime. 

“An  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtility.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

11.  A  scheme,  design  or  object  planned. 

“This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  of  the  crown,  and 
that  they  will  begin  no  other  till  they  see  an  end  of  this.” 
— Temple. 

12.  A  contest  or  trial  of  skill  of  any  kind. 

“In  this  political  game,  the  great  lottery  of  power  is 
that  into  which  men  will  purchase  with  millions  of 
chances  against  them.” — On  Shortening  the  Duration  of 
Parliaments. 

*13.  Amorous  sporting,  gallantry. 

“  Set  them  down 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 

And  daughters  of  the  game.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  game ;  as,  a  game  preserve. 

2.  Plucky,  enduring,  spirited. 

3.  Ready,  willing,  prepared.  (Slang.) 

“  ‘  I  dare  say  we  can  beat  him.’  ‘  I  am  game  to  try.’  ” — 
C.  Reade :  It’s  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxi. 

K  (1)  To  die  game:  To  maintain  a  resolute,  bold, 
or  determined  attitude  to  the  last. 

(2)  To  make  game  of:  To  turn  into  ridicule;  to 
delude,  to  humbug. 

“  Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 

On  my  refusal,  to  distress  me  more  ; 

Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities?” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,331. 


game-bag,  s.  A  bag  used  by  a  sportsman  to  hold 
the  game  killed  by  him. 

“  The  entire  concern  weighs  less  than  an  ordinary  game- 
bag,  and  can  be  made  by  an  ordinary  basket-maker.” — 
Field  Library,  i.  218. 

game-certificate,  s.  A  license  to  kill  game  or  to 
deal  in  game. 

game-egg,  s.  An  egg  from  which  game-cocks  are 
bred. 

“  Thus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 

To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray.” 

Garth:  Dispensary,  iv.  105. 

game-laws,  s.  The  laws  defining  and  regulating 
the  preservation  of  game.  They  define  what 
animals  are  to  be  considered  as  game,  and  regulate 
the  times  during  which  such  animals  may  be  legally 
killed. 

game-license,  s.  A  license  to  kill  or  deal  in 

game. 

♦game -place,  s.  A  place  or  course  where  games 
were  held. 

♦game-play,  s.  Games  in  amphitheaters,  &c. 

♦game-player,  *game-plaier,  s.  One  who  acts; 
a  juggler. 

“Counterfaite  pageants  and  juglings  of  game-plaiers."— 
Caluine:  Foure  Godlie  Sermons,  ser.  4. 

game,  *gam-en,  *gamne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  gamen- 
ian ;  Icel.  garnna.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion;  to  amuse 
one’s  self ;  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

“  Pleide  and  gamenede  ech  with  other.” 

Floriz  &  Blancheflour,  31. 

2.  To  gamble  ;  to  play  for  a  stake ;  to  play  at  cards, 
dice,  or  other  games  with  a  view  to  win  money  or 
other  thing  wagered  upon  the  issue. 

“There  was  he  gaming.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  please,  to  amuse. 

“Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle.” 

Legend  of  S.  Gregory,  162. 

2.  To  gamble  away  ;  to  risk. 

“It  is  for  fear  of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure  we 
have,  that  I  do  not  venture  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands 
for  the  vain  hope  of  improving  it.” — Burke:  Reform  of 
Representation. 

game,  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  cara=crooked.J 
Crooked,  bent ;  as,  a  game  leg.  (Slang.) 

“St.  Konan  catching  hold  of  the  devil’s  game  leg.” — 
Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  ch.  i. 

ga  me-cock,  s.  [Eng.  game,  and  cock.]  A  cock 
bred  for  fighting. 

“They  manage  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  gamecocks 
in  the  pit.”— Locke. 

ga  me-fowl,  s.  [Eng.  game ,  and  fowl.]  Fowls 
bred  or  kept  for  cockfighting. 

“Should  never  gamefowl  hatch  their  eggs  again.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  312. 

ga  me-ful,  *gam-ful,  gome-ful,  a.  [Eng.grame; 

1.  Full  of  sport  or  mirth  ;  mirthful ;  sportive. 

“  Ich  am  gomeful  and  gled.” 

St.  Marherete,  p.  10. 

2.  Full  of  game. 

“Of  gamefull  parkes,  of  meadowes  fresh.” — P:  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  290. 

♦ga  me-ful-ly,  *gam-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  game¬ 
ful;  -ly.]  In  a  merry,  sportive  manner. 

“Whose  gaume  othere  nought  takynge  gamfully." — 
Trevisa,  vii.  111. 

ga  me-keep-er,  s.  [Eng.  game,  and  keeper.]  A 
person  employed  to  look  after  game,  and  see  that  it 
is  properly  preserved  and  not  poached. 

“No  southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence  that,  if  he 
ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his  own  game- 
keepers  and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ga  me-less,  a.  [Eng.  game;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  game. 

ga  me-ly,  *game-liche,  *gam-li,  *gam-licbe, 

a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  game ;  -ly.] 

♦A.  As  adj. :  Merry,  sportive. 

“Mi  gode  gameliche  game  gurte  to  grounde.” — Relig. 
Antiq.,  ii.  8. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  Merrily,  gayly. 

“William  gamli  to  his  gomes  gan  for  to  seie.” 

William  of  Palerne,  3,382. 

2.  In  a  game,  plucky,  or  courageous  manner; 
pluckily. 

ga  me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  game;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  game  or  plucky  ;  pluckiness. 

“There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gameness.” — T.  Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxiv. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$E 


gamesome 

game-s&me,  *gam-sum,  a.  [Eng.  game ,  and 
suit,  -some.]  Inclined  to  play  or  sports ;  merry, 
mirthful,  sportive,  gay,  frolicsome. 

“Thus  ran  she,  gamesome  as  a  colt.” 

Tennyson:  Talking  Oak,  121. 
ga  me-some-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  gamesome;  -lyJ, 
In  a  gamesome,  merry,  sportive,  or  frolicsome  man¬ 
ner. 

“  The  fatter  the  ox  is,  the  more  gamesomely  he  goes  to 
the  slaughter.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii. 

£&•  me-s6me-ness,  s.  [English  gamesome ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gamesome  ;  sportive¬ 
ness,  gayety,  merriment. 

ga  me-ster,  s.  [Eng.  game,  and  suff.  -sfer.] 

1.  One  who  joins  in  any  game ;  a  player. 

“Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal, 

Talk  the  game  o’er  between  the  deal.’  ’ 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Epistle,  dkc. 

*2.  Specif.:  One  who  plays  at  any  game  for  a 
stake ;  a  gambler ;  one  who  is  addicted  to  gaming. 

“  The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  313. 


1968 

gam'-mer,  *gam  -mar,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gram- 
mer,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  grandmother  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
gaffer .]  An  old  wife ;  an  old  lady. 

“Old  gammer  Gurton,  a  right  pleasant  dame.” 

Drayton:  The  Moon-calf. 

gam'-mon  (l),  -gam-on,  *gam-bone,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

gambon  (Fr.  jambon),  from  gambe— a  leg,  from  Lat. 
gamba— a  joint  of  the  leg;  Italian  gambone. ]  The 
buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried;  the 
lower  end  of  a  flitch. 

“ Gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savory  haunch  of  deer.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  3. 

gam  -mon  (2),  s.  [The  same  as  Mid.  Eng.  gamen 
=game,  play.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  game,  the  same  as  Backgammon  (q.  v.;. 

2.  The  act  of  gammoning ;  the  state  of  being  gam¬ 
moned. 

“If  a  gammon  is  won,  the  players  throw  for  first  play.” 
— London  Field. 

II.  Fig. :  A  hoax,  a  humbug,  an  imposition. 


gang 

gam-oph  -^l-lous,  a.  [Pref.  gamo-;  Gr.  phyllon 
=  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Composed  of  leaves  united  by  their  edges. 
gam-6-sep  a-lOus,  a.  [Pref.  gamo- ;  Eng.  sepal 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  sepal,  composed  however 
theoretically  of  as  many  sepals  as  the  one  has 
divisions.  [Monopetalous.] 
gamp,  s.  &  a.  [After  Sarah  Gamp,  a  nurse  in 
Dickens’  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  represented  as  always 
carrying  a  large  umbrella, very  gouty  in  the  middle.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  umbrella. 

B.  As  adj. :  Bulging.  (Of  an  umbrella.) 
“Grasping  his  pomp  umbrella  at  the  middle  with  his 

powerful  hand.” — Macmillan’ s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  62. 

gam-sl-gra'-dite,  s.  [Named  from  Gamsigrad, 
in  Servia,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  Aluminous  iron-manganese,  amphibole, 
Dana’s  twelfth  and  last  variety  of  amphibole. 

gam-ut,  *gam-mut,  *gam-uth,  s.  [A  com¬ 
pound  of  O.  Fr.  game,  game  and  ut.  According  to 
Brachet,  Guy  of  Arezzo  [born  about  A.  D.  990],  used 


*3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  ( Shakesp .:  Henry  wict*^ns  °f  gammon.'  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxvii. 


’  *h.?rre  the  to  end  the  series  of  seven  notes  of  the  musical’scale 


VIII.,  i.  4.) 

*4.  A  prostitute. 


“  [She]  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

*ga  me-stress,  s.  [English  gamester ;  -ess.] 
female  player  or  gambler. 

“This  [character],  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  that  of  a  into  bacon ;  to  salt  anddry  in  smoke. 

gam'-mon  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Gammon  (2) ,  s.] 


♦gam'-mon  (3),S.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Gammoning  (q.  v.). 

“We  learnt  that  they  had  broke  their  forestay  and  the 
gammon  of  their  bowsprit.” — Anson:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

gam'-mon  (1), y.  t.  [Gammon  (1),  s.]  To  make 


gamestress.” — Miss  Burney:  Camilla,  bk."x.,  ch.  v. 

*gam  -ey,  a.  [Gamy.] 

gam’-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  (ja/?i.os=marriage.] 

ZoOl. :  Of  an  ovum,  sexual ;  requiring  sexual 
congress  to  make  it  develop.  (Opposed  to  an  or¬ 
ganic  ovum  ■which  is  capable  of  development  by 
parthenogenesis.)  ( Herbert  Spencer.) 

SaHl  -in,  s.  [Fr.]  A  street  Arab ;  a  boy  neglected 
and  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets. 
gam-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Game,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
terb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act,  or  habit  of  playing  for 
money  or  other  stake;  gambling;  addiction  to 
gambling. 

“  Gaming  is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature, 
belongs  to  us  all.” — Burke:  On  Economical  Reform. 

gaming-house,  s 

ried  on  ;  a  hell. 


by  the  Greek  G.  The  notes  he  named  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,f,  and  g,  the  last  giving  the  name  to  the  series. 
Ut  is  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  first  note  in  sing¬ 
ing,  now  called  do.  The  notes  were  named  by  the 
same  Guy  of  Arezzo  after  certain  syllables  of  a 
Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  as  follows : 

“  Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 
Mira  gestorum  /amuli  tuorum 
Sol ue  pollutis  lobiis  reatum. 

Sancte  Johannes.” 


1.  Lit. :  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgammon,  by  The  last  term  si  being  made  up  of  the  initial  letters 
clearing  one’s  own  table  of  all  the  men  before  the  of  the  two  last  words.] 


It 


A  house  where  gaming  is  car- 


opponent  has  been  able  to  get  all  his  men  home, 
and  withdraw  any  of  them  from  the  table. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hoax,  to  humbug,  to  impose  upon. 

“  Lord  Bacon  couldn’t  have  gammoned  her  better.” 

T.  Mood:  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

gam’-mon  (3),  v.  t.  [Gammon  (3),  s.] 

Naut.:  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a 
ship  by  several  turns  of  a  rope, 
gammon-plate,  s.  [Gammon-shackles.] 
gammon-shackles,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  A  ring  to  which  the  gammoning  is  made 
fast ;  it  is  formed  on  the  end  of  an  iron  plate  bolted 
to  the  stem,  called  the  gammon-plate, 
gam  -mon-Ihg,  s.  [Gammon  (3),  r.] 


gaming-table,  s. 

bling. 


Naut. :  Seven  or  eight  turns  of  a  rope  passed  over 
the  bowsprit,  and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  stem 
A  table  appropriated  to  gam-  °F  knee  of  the  head,  alternately,  and  serving  to 

bind  the  inner  quarter  of  the  bowsprit  close  down 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  course  or  extent. 

II.  Music: 

*1.  The  first  or  lowest  note  in  Guy’s  scale  of 
music. 

2.  A  scale  on  which  the  notes  in  music  are  written 
or  printed  ;  it  consists  of  lines  and  spaces,  the  notes 
printed  on  which  are  named  after  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

“When  by  the  gamut  some  musicians  make 
A  perfect  song;  others  will  undertake 
By  the  same  gamut  changed  to  equal  it.” 

Donne:  Elegy  ii. 

gam'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  gam(e) ;  -?/.] 

1.  Resembling  or  having  the  flavor  of  game  ;  high. 

2.  Game,  plucky,  courageous. 

gan,  pret.of  v.  [A.S.  ginnan  =  to  begin  (pa.  t. 


“A  jest  calculated  to  spread  at  a  gaming-table  mav  be  to  tlle  ship’s  stem,  in  order  to  enable  it  the  better  to  gann,  pa .  par.  gunnen).)  [Begin,  Gin,  v.]  Properly 
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received  with  a  perfect  neutrality  of  face.”  —Goldsmith  ■ 

The  Bee,  No.  1. 

gam-ma,  *gam,  *gamme,  s.  [Ital.  gamma; 

O.  Fr.  game;  Fr.  gamme;  Sp.  &  Port,  gama;  Icel. 
gammi.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  third  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

2.  Music:  The  Gamut  (q.  v.). 

“  Gamme  of  songe.  Gamma.’’— Prompt.  Parv. 

gam-ma -di-on,  gam-ma'-tl-on,  s.  [Eccles. 

Gr.=FiCcles.  Lat.  gammadium.j 

Ecclesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist. :  A  cruciform  ornament  em¬ 
broidered  on  or  woven  into  ecclesiastical  vestments 
botli  m  the  West  and  East.  It  takes  its  name  from 
being  composed  of  four  gammas,  placed  back  to 
back,  forming  a  voided  Greek  cross.  Du  Cange 
(Gloss.  Grcec.,  fig.  vii.)  depicts  SS.  Nicholas  and 
Basil  in  robes  thus  ornamented.  This  dissembled  ulUD1,„ou, 
cross  played  an  important  part  in  the  Discipline  of  ophilus,  p.  66. 
toe  becret,  the  gamma  as  a  numeral  siemifviner  the  from  a  rr^ 

Trinity,  and  by  its  rectangular  form  tfpifyinf  the  dingT  P  f'  CGr-  gamos=‘d  marriage, 
chief  corner-stone  of  the  Church.  There  isuroba  hi  v  .  , 

no  connection  between  the  Fylfot  (q  v  )  and  the  Biol.  •  By  sexual  union,  real  or  figurative, 
gammadion. 


support  the  stays  of  the  fore-mast.  After  all  the 
turns  are  drawn  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposite 
ones  are  braced  together  under  the  bowsprit  by  a 
trapping. 

gammoning-hole,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hole  cut  through  the  knee  of  the  head, 
and  sometimes  one  under  the  standard  in  the  head, 
for  the  use  of  gammoning  the  bowsprit. 

IT  Screw  gammoning : 

Naut. :  A  chain  or  plate  fastened  by  means  of  a 
screw  used  in  some  vessels  for  convenience  in  brac¬ 
ing  up  the  bowsprit  when  required. 

gam  -mut,  s.  [Gamut.] 

gam'-mjf,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  gam=to  make  sticky.] 
Sticky. 

*garn-ner,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gamen= game  ;  -er.]  A 
gambler. 

“Blasphemy  which  suche  gamners  use.” — Ascham:  Tox- 


a  wed- 


gam  mar'-i-dae,  s.  [Lat.  gammarus  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.]  n 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Amphipoda. 
Essential  character,  the  possession  of  large  foot- 
jaws  covering  the  whole  mouth.  Chief  genera 
Gammarus,  found  in  fresh,  and  Talitrus  (Sandhop- 
per),  m  salt  water. 


[Latin  gammarus  (q.  v.), 


*gam-mar'-o-lIte,  s. 
andGr.  Hf/ios=stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  gammarus,  or  some  crustacean 
of  a  certain  affinity  to  it ;  a  fossil  crawfish. 

gam  -ma-riis,  s.  [Latin  gammarus,  cammarus ; 
Gr.  kammaros=&  kind  of  crab  or  lobster.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gammari- 
d»  (q.  v.).  Gammarus  pulex  is  the  fresh-water 
).  T1 


gam’-o-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Prefix  gamo-,  and  Greek 
genesis^  origin.] 

Biol. :  Generation  by  means  of  union  of  the  sexes ; 
the  same  as  Homogenesis.  ( Herbert  Spencer .) 

gam-o-ge-net  -ic,  a.  [Lat.,  Gr.,  &c.,  gamogene 
(sis);  Eng.  suff.  -tic.] 

Biol.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Gamogenesis 
(q.  v.). 

gam-o-morph'-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  gamos ;  morphe= 
form ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ism.] 

Biol. :  That  stage  of  development  in  organized 


began  ;  but  in  Middle  English  commonly  used  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  with  the  simple  force  of  did. 

“Not  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  gan  blow.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  60. 

*gan<jh,  *gansh,  *gaunch,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ganche; 
Ital.  gancio ;  Sp.  gancho=a  hook.]  To  impale  by 
dropping  on  to  hooks,  as  the  Turks  do  malefactors. 

“Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him,  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  monster.” — Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  2. 

gan'-der,  *gan-dre,  *gan-durv  *gan-dyr,  s. 

[A.  S.  gandra,  ganra,  cogn.  with  Ger.  ganserich; 
the  d  is  excrescent.]  [Goose.]  The  male  of  the 
goose. 

“  On  waxen  pinions  soar  without  a  fall, 

Swift  as  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all.” 

Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

gander’s-wool,  s.  Feathers. 

*gan  -der,  v.  i.  [Gander,  s.]  To  ramble,  to  wan¬ 
der,  to  gad. 

“Nell  might  come  gander ing  back  in  one  of  her  tan¬ 
trums.” — M.  Kingsley:  Geoffrey  Mamlyn,  ch.  x. 

*gane,  *gOHe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  ganian.~\  To  yawn. 
*gane,  s.  [Gane,  v.]  The  mouth  or  throat. 

“To  behald  his  ouglie  ene  twane, 

His  teribill  vissage,  and  his  grislie  gane.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  260,  29. 

Ga-ne’-sa,  s.  The  Hindoo  god  of  wisdom  or  pru- 
(Hind.  Myth.) 

*gange,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  gangan.j  [Gang,  s.  ; 


dence. 


ga,m  6  pet  -g,-lous,  a.  [Pref.  gamo-,  and  petal- 

...  _.  _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _  .,vou-„arei  ows.] 

shrimp.  The  specific  name  pulex  means  that  it  Bot.:  Monopetalous ;  but  as,  morphologically 
leaps  when  on  the  land  like  a  Ilea.  [Pulex.]  In  viewed,  each  petal  was  theoretically  distinct,  they 
tiiQ^water  it  swims  on  its  side.  are  assumed  to  have  been  wedded  or  united  to  each 

gam-ma'-tl-on,  s .  [Gammadion.]  other.  Thus  a  five-cleft  monopetalous  corolla  is 

♦gamme,  s.  [Gamma.]  divided°ono?  °n6  Wlth  five  petals’  united  to  form  a 


gang, 

Go,  v.J 

1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  travel. 

.  „  - - - —  “  Bynd  thame  togidder  continually  in  thi  hart,  and 

sexual  beings,  m  which  the  transformations  take  ffstln  thame  fast  about  thi  hals,  quhen  thow  gangis  let 
place  in  the  constitution  as  to  make  the  spermatic  them  gang  with  the.” — Abp.  Hamiltoun:  Catechisme  <  1552), 
or  germinal  parts  reach  maturity  ;  puberty.  to-  79  a- 


fate,  fat, 
or.  wore. 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


2.  To  walk ;  applied  to  a  child. 

Quhen  thow  was  young,  I  bnre  the  in  my  arme, 
Full  tenderlie  till  thow  begouth  to  gang.” 

Lyndsay:  Warkis  (1592),  p.  224. 

3.  To  proceed,  in  discourse. 

“  Of  Cornikle  quhat  suld  I  tary  lang? 

To  Wallace  agayne  now  breiffly  will  I  gange.” 

Wallace,  i.  144. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


gang 


1969 


gangrene 


4.  To  travel  on  foot ;  as  opposed  to  riding. 

“  This  night  I  maun  be  hame  afore  I  sleep, 

Gin  ganging  winna  do’t,  though  I  sud  creep.” 

Ross:  Helenore ,  p.  89. 

5.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 

“  The  fassouns  and  the  ritis,  that  nocht  gang  wrang, 

Of  sacrifice  to  thaym  statute  I  sail.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  443,  9. 

6.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life. 

“Thair  is  now  (sais  he)  na  damnatioun  vnto  thame  that 
ar  in  Christ  Jesu,  quhilk  gangis  nocht  efter  the  flesh,  bot 
efter  the  spirit.” — Abp.  Hamiltoun:  Catechisme  (1552), 
fo.  74  b. 

7.  To  have  currency;  to  be  in  circulation.  (Lit. 

“  The  said  penny  of  gold  to  haue  passage  and  gang  for 
xxx.  of  the  saidis  grot  is.” — Acts  Jas.  IV.  (1488),  c.  x.  (ed. 
1566. ) 

8.  To  be.  in  a  state  of.  being  used;  as,  a  ganging 
coal-pit,  i.  e.,  a  coal-pit  in  which  operations  are 
carried  on. 

IT  (1)  To  gang  away :  To  faint,  to  swoon. 

(2)  To  gang  one's  gait:  To  take  one’s  self  off. 

<3)  To  gang  out  of  one's  self:  To  be  distracted. 

(4)  To  gang  together :  To  be  married. 

(5)  To  gang  to  :  To  set;  said  of  the  sun. 

(6)  To  gang  to  gait :  To  go  abroad. 

(7)  To  gang  with :  To  go  to  wreck. 

gang,  gong,  s.  [A.  S.  gang,  gong;  Icel.  gangr= 
a  going,  a  gang;  cogn.  with  Sw.  gCtng—a  going; 
Dut.  grange  course,  passage ;  Dan.  gawg=walk,  gait ; 
Goth,  gaggs—a.  way,  a  street;  Ger.  gang— a.  way,  a 
vein  or  streak  in  a  mine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  going  or  moving ;  gait,  motion. 

“Heforyiaf  .  .  .  halten  and  1  amen  richte  gang.” — 

O.  Eng.  Homilies ,  p.  229. 

*2.  A  journey. 

“He  ferden  forth  wel  feole  dawen  gong.” 

Layamon,  i.  55. 

*3.  A  privy,  a  gong. 

“That  mo  we  be  likened  to  a  comune  gonge.” — Chaucer: 
Parsones  Tale,  p.  346. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  going  in  company ;  hence, 
a  number  of  persons  associated  or  combined  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  it  is  used  in  a  depreciatory  or 
contemptuous  sense,  as  of  disreputable  or  unfortu¬ 
nate  persons. 

“These  men  .  .  .  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favor  at  court.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  A  number  of  workmen  or  laborers  engaged  on 
a  particular  work  under  one  overseer  or  foreman. 

“  We  work  in  gangs  from  three  to  five  men.” — Mayhew: 
London  Labor,  &c.,  ii.  488. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  tools  attached  to¬ 
gether  or  to  a  common  stock  as  to  act  together ;  as, 
a  gang  of  bits,  a  gang-plow,  a  gang- saw,  <fcc. 

7.  The  channel  of  a  stream,  or  the  course  in  which 
it  runs;  a  water-course.  [Water-gang.] 

“In  the  actioun  for  the  wrangwis  broiking  of  the  said 
Robertis  grond  &  land  of  Auchinane,  &  drawing  of  the 
watter  out  of  the  auld  gang,  &  for  diuerss  vtheris  causis,” 
&c. — Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1493),  p.  307. 

8.  A  ravine ;  a  gully. 

9.  As  much  of  anything  as  one  goes  for  or  carries 
at  once. 

10.  A  field  for  the  pasture  of  cattle ;  a  run. 

II.  Min. :  A  course  or  vein ;  also  the  rock  or  earth 
inclosing  the  ore  ;  a  gangue. 

gang-cask,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  small  cask  for  bringing  off  water  in  boats. 

2.  The  cask  in  which  drinking-water  for  immediate 
use  is  kept  on  deck. 

gang- cultivator,  s. 

Husb. :  A  cultivator  in  which  a  number  of  culti¬ 
vator-shares  are  stocked  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
driven  in  a  set;  usually  attached  to  a  carriage  on 
which  the  driver  is  mounted. 

gang-drill,  s.  A  drilling  machine  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drills  driven  from  a  common  shaft. 

gang-edger,  s.  A  machine  in  which  a  movable 
and  a  stationary  circular  saw  are  mounted  on  one 
arbor  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  boards  of  uniform 
width  as  they  come  from  the  log. 

gang-master,  s.  The  employer,  overseer,  or 
foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  or  laborers  employed  on 
some  particular  work. 

gang-plow,  s.  Several  plows  stocked  in  one 
frame,  generally  supported  on  wheels,  and  ridden  by 
the  plowman. 

gang-punch,  s.  An  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
punches  in  a  single  stock  for  punching  fish-plates, 
or  other  things. 

gang-saw,  s.  An  arrangement  of  saws  placed 
parallel  in  a  gate,  so  as  to  make  a  number  of  kerfs 
simultaneously,  dividing  the  timber  into  planks  at 
one  operation. 


gang-thereout,  a.  Vagrant,  vagabond;  leading 
a  roammg  life. 

“I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  lie’s  awa  to  Drumshour- 
loch  fair  with  the  year-aulds,  and  I  darena  for  my  life 
open  the  door  to  ony  of  your  gang-thereout  sort  o’  bodies.” 
— Scott:  Guy  Mannering ,  oh.  i. 

*gang-t00th,  s.  A  projecting  tooth, 
gan  -g^t,  s.  [Sp.]  A  name  given  to  the  birds  of 
the  genus  Pterocles  or  Sandgrouse  (q.  v.). 
gang'-jj,-ble,  a .  [Eng.  gang;  -able.] 

1.  Passable.  (Applied  to  a  road  that  can  be  trav¬ 
eled.) 

2.  Tolerable. 

3.  U  sed  in  reference  to  money  that  has  currency ; 
current. 

gang  -board,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  board.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  board  with  cleats,  forming  a  bridge  reaching 
from  the  gangway  of  a  vessel  to  the  wharf ;  a  gang¬ 
plank;  a  gangway. 

‘'As  we  were  putting  off  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  the 
gangboard  and  unhooked  it  off  the  boat’s  stern.” — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  plank  within  or  without  the  waist  for  a  sen¬ 
tinel  to  pace. 

gang'-day§,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  gangdagas.]  Days  of 
perambulation,  or  of  walking  through  the  bounds 
of  a  parish,  in  Rogation-week.  The  clergy  and 
parishioners  walked  round  the  fields  and  meadows, 
carrying  banners,  torches,  and  the  images  of  saints, 
and  sprinkling  holy  water  on  every  side,  believing 
that  by  this  means  they  would  ensure  an  abundant 
harvest,  and|protect  the  new-sown  crop  against  the 
incursions  of  destructive  animals.  The  origin  of 
the  practice  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ;  according  to 
some  authorities  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a  pagan 
custom.  [Lustration.] 

“  In  this  tyme  was  institut  the  processioun  of  the 
gangdayis  in  France,  thre  dayis  afore  the  Ascension  day, 
be  Mamercius  byshop  of  Veen.” — Bellenden:  Cron.,  bk. 
ix.,  ch.  vi. 

*gange,  v.  t.  [Gang,  v.] 

gang'-er,  *gang-a.r,  s.  [Eng.  gang ;  -er.] 

1.  A  walker,  a  goer,  a  mover. 

“The  stringhalt  will  gae  aff  when  it’s  gaen  a  mile;  it’s 
a  weel  kenn’d  ganger;  they  ca’  it  souple  Tam.” — Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  pedestrian  ;  one  who  travels  on  foot,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  mounted  on  horseback. 

“And  gif  ony  complaynt  be  of  6ik  ridaris  or  gangaris, 
the  kyng  commandis  his  officiaris  till  arest  thame,  &  put 
thame  vnder  6ikkir  borowis  quhill  the  kyng  be  certifyit 
tharof.” — Acts  Jas.  I.,  1424  (ed.  1814),  p.  1. 

3.  The  overseer  or  foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers 
employed  on  some  particular  work  ;  as,  the  ganger 
of  a  gang  of  platelayers  on  a  railway. 

“The  ganger,  or  head  of  the  working  gang,  who  receives 
his  orders  from  the  inspector,  and  directs  the  men  ac¬ 
cordingly.” — Mayhew:  London  Labor  and  the  London 
Poor,  ii.  487. 

Gan-get’-lc,  *Gan’-gic,  a.  [Lat.  Ganget(icus) ; 
Lat.,  Eng.,  &c.,  Gang(es),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  river  Ganges ;  having  its  habitat 
in  the  river  Ganges. 

Gangetic-crocodile,  Gangetic-gavial,  s.  [Ga- 

YIAL.] 

gang  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gang,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  going,  traveling,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding;  progress. 

“  The  bailye  continevit  the  ganging  of  the  actioun.” — 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1548),  v.  20. 

ganging- furth,  s.  Exportation. 

“Ane  article  for  ganging  of  fische/wrt/i  of  the  realme.” 
—Acts  Jas.  VI.,  1581  (ed.  1814),  p.  214. 

ganging-gear,  s.  The  machinery  of  a  mill, 
ganging-goods,  s.pl.  Goods  that  can  be  easily 
removed ;  movables. 

ganging-plea,  s.  A  long-continued  or  perma¬ 
nent  process  in  a  court  of  law. 

“But  I  thought  you  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to 
look  after— I  have  ane  mysell— a  ganging-plea  that  my 
father  left  me.”— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ii. 

gan'-gli-ac,  gan'-gli-al,  a.  [En g.  gangli(on) ; 
•ac,  -al.]  Relating  to  a  ganglion. 

gafi  '-gli-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gangli(on) ;  -ated.] 
Having  ganglions;  intermixed  with  enlargements 
at  the  intersections. 

gan'-gli-form,  gan'-gli-o-form,  a.  [Eng.  gan- 
gli(on),  and  form.]  Having  the  form,  shape,  or 
appearance  or  a  ganglion. 

gan’-gling,  a.  [English  gang;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
Straggling.  _ 


g5ft’-gli-8n  (pi.  gan  -gll-a),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

gangglion=  a  tumor  near  a  tendon.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human: 

(а)  A  small  mass  of  vascular  neurine,  situated  in 
the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  distinct  both  from  the 
brain  and  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia, 
extending  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
from  the  head  to  the  coccyx,  connecting  with  all 
the  other  nerves  of  the  body.  Each  ganglion  is  a 
distinct  center,  giving  off  branches  in  four  direc¬ 
tions,  superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal. 
They  are  divided  into  cranial  ganglia,  cervical, 
thoracic,  &c. 

(б)  A  lymphatic  gland. 

(2)  Comp. :  A  center  of  the  nervous  system,  con¬ 
taining  nerve  cells,  and  receiving  and  giving  out 
impressions.  (Huxley.) 

2.  Surg. :  A  globular  indolent  tumor,  situated  on 
the  course  of  a  tendon.  It  is  produced  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  and  the  infusion 
into  it  of  a  viscid  fluid. 

3'.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 
ganglion-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Nerve-cells  (q.  v.).  They 
are  called  also  Ganglionic-corpuscles. 

gan’-gll-6n-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion;  -ary.] 
Composed  of  ganglia. 

gan-gli-6-neiir’-a.,  s.  [Gr.  gangglion  [Gangli¬ 
on],  and  neura,  pi.  of  neuron  =  a  sinew,  a  tendon, 
a  nerve.] 

Zobl.:  The  name  given  by  Rudolplii  and  Ehren- 
berg  to  the  Articulata  and  Mollusca,  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  ganglionic.  Grant  describes  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Articulata  as  diplo-neurose, 
and  that  of  the  Mollusca  as  cyclo-gangliated. 

gan-gli-on-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion;  -ic.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  ganglion  or  ganglia  ;  as,  the  ganglionic 
nerves. 

ganglionic-corpuscles,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Ganglion-cells  (q.  v.). 
ganglionic-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Sympathetic-nerves  (q.  v.), 
gan-gli-o-nl’-tls,  s.  [Eng.  ganglion;  suff.  - itis .] 

Pathology : 

1.  Inflammation  of  a  nervous  ganglion. 

2.  Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion, 
gan'-gli-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gangli(on) ;  Eng 

suff.  -ous.  ] 

Zobl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  ganglion.  (Owen.) 
gan-grse'-ng.,  s.  [Lat.]  [Gangrene,  s.] 
gan’-grel,  gan’-gril,  gan’-ga-rel,  adj.  &  a. 

[Eng.  gang;  -rel.] 

A.  A.s  adjective: 

1.  Walking. 

2.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  wandering  person;  one  who  strolls  from 
place  to  place ;  a  vagabond. 

2.  A  child  beginning  to  walk. 

gan’-grene,  *gan-green,  s.  [Fr.  gangrene,  from 
Lat.  gangreena;  Gr.  gang graina=  an  eating  away; 
graino— to  eat.] 

I.  Literally  and  Technically : 

1.  Pathol.:  A  tendency  to  death  or  mortification, 
but  stopping  short  of  the  complete  process.  It  may 
affect  an  organ,  such  as  the  lung,  but  this  is  rare, 
or  the  soft  tissues,  which  is  common,  particularly 
of  the  foot,  especially  in  the  aged,  as  senile  gan¬ 
grene.  When  part  remains  alive  it  is  gangrene, 
when  it  is  completely  dead  sphacelus.  So  in  bone, 
caries  and  necrosis  occur,  the  first  as  gangrene  or 
incomplete,  the  second  as  sphacelus  or  complete 
death.  Degeneration  differs  from  gangrene  in  not 
becoming  isolated  or  putrid,  but,  if  not  absorbed, 
remaining  in  continuity  with  surrounding  parts. 
Gangrene  of  soft  parts  is  usually  termed  sloughing 
Necramia,  or  death  of  the  blood,  and  sequestrum, 
or  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  are  exampdes  of  gangre 
nous  lesions. 

“  She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb,  away.” 

Waller:  Of  the  Queen,  25. 

2.  Bot.:  A  disease  ending  in  the  putrefaction  of 
the  parts  affected  or  of  the  whole  plant. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  moral  festering  or  corruption. 

“  The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  them* 
the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured.” — Addison  t 
Spectator,  No.  90. 

gan’-grene,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  gangrener.]  [Gan¬ 
grene,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Literally : 

(1)  To  cause  a  gangrene  in ;  to  mortify. 

“  But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  account, 
would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  equitable,  as  to  charge 
the  surgeon  with  cruelty  for  amputating  a  gangrened 
limb.” — Porteus,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  L 


i)6Il  boy*  pout  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  L 
-cian  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dpi, 
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gangrenescent 
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gap 


*(2)  To  make  corrupt  or  vicious. 

“  This  dyscrasie  and  gangrened  disposition  does  always 
suppose  a  long  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent.” — Bp. 
Taylor,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  mortified. 

“His  wound  gangrened  before  night.” — Ludlow :  Memoir s, 
i.  64. 

gan-gre-neS9'-ont,  a.  [Eng.  gangren[e) ;  suff. 
•escent=Lat.  escens .]  Becoming  gangrened  or  gap* 
grenous ;  tending  to  mortification. 

fan'-gre-nous,  udj.  [Eng.  gangren(e) ;  -eras.] 
ected  with  gangrene  or  mortification  ;  mortified ; 
gangrened ;  indicating  gangrene  or  mortification. 

“  The  blood,  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  vessels, 
producing  hmmorrhages,  pustules  red,  lead-colored, 
black,  and  gangrenous.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

gang  -tide,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  tide  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  Gang  week  (q.  v.). 
gangue,  s.  [Gang,  s.] 

1.  Smelting:  The  superfluous  earthy  matter  of  a 
smelting-furnace. 

2.  Mining :  The  mineral  matters  in  which  metallic 
ores  are  embedded. 

gang -way,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  way.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  '  ’ 

1.  A  passage  or  means  of  temporary  accoss  to 
a  place  or  building,  consisting  of  an  inclined  plane 
of  planks;  specif.,  the  opening  in  the  bulwarks  of 
a  vessel  by  which  persons  come  on  board  or  disem¬ 
bark  ;  also  the  temporary  bridge  affording  means 
of  passing  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  or  vice  versa. 

“I  had  hardly  got  into  the  boat,  before  I  was  told  they 
had  stolen  one  of  the  ancient  stanchions  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  gangway,  and  were  making  off  with  it.” — Cook:  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  a  narrow 
passage  running  across  the  House,  and  dividing  the 
seats  on  each  side  into  two  parts.  Above  the  gang¬ 
way.  that  is,  near  the  Speaker’s  end  of  the  House, 
sit  the  Ministry  and  Opposition  with  their  respect¬ 
ive  adherents,  the  former  on  the  Speaker’s  right, 
the  latter  on  his  left.  Below  the  gangway  sit  the 
neutral  or  independent  members,  whence  the 
phrase,  To  sit  below  the  gangioay,  as  applied  to  a 
member,  expresses  that  ho  is  independent  and  not 
bound  to  either  party. 

II.  Mining:  Amain  level,  applied  chiefly  to  coal 

mines. 

IT  To  bring  to  the  gangway : 

Naut. :  To  punish  a  sailor  by  seizing  him  up  and 
flogging  him.  The  expression  derives  its  force  from 
the  fact  that  before  the  abolition  of  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  service,  sailors  about  to  be  flogged 
were  tied  to  a  grating  in  the  gangway,  where  the 
sentence  was  carried  out. 

gang’-week,  s.  [~E.ng.gang,  andweefc.]  Rogation- 
week,  when  the  bounds  of  parishes  are  perambu¬ 
lated  or  beaten.  [Gangdays.] 
gan  -II,  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 
gan'-Is-ter,  gan'-nls-ter,  s.  [A  local  word; 
etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  kind  of  grit  or  hard  sandstone 
found  under  certain  coal-beds  in  the  lower  coal 
measures.  Properly,  it  is  a  siliceous  variety  of  fire¬ 
clay. 

2.  Metall.:  A  refractory  material  used  for  lining 
the  Bessemer  converters.  It  consists  of  crushed  or 
ground  siliceous  stone,  mixed  with  fire-clay.  Its 
object  is  to  save  the  iron  converter  from  destruction 
by  the  heat  of  the  charge.  Ground  quartz,  sand, 
and  fire-clay. 

“The 'lining  consists  of  ganister  ground  fine,  moi9t- 
3ned,  and  rammed  down  upon  the  iron  frame.” — Cassell’s 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  226. 

gan-jah,  gun-jg,h,  s.  [Mahratta  and  Hind. 
ganja.  Seedef.] 

Bot.:  The  term  used  in  India  for  the  leaves  or 
young  ’ leaf-buds  of  the  hemp-plant  ( Cannabis  sa¬ 
liva),  which  are  frequently  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  added  to  tobacco,  and  smokedj  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  more  harmless  narcotic.  In  many 
cases  the  ganga  is  smoked  by  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  intoxication.  [Bhang.]  ( Herklots  &  Jaffur 
Sheerreef .) 

gan-net,  *gan-et,  *gante,  s.  [A.  S.  ganot ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gent— a  gander  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  genazo; 
Mid.  H.  Ger.ganze.il 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Sula,  and  specially  the  species 
S7  alba,  often  called  S.  bassana,  the  Soland  (i.  e., 
Solent)  goose.  [Booby,  Soland-goose,  Sola.] 
gan-6-§eplL'-<l-la,  s.pl.  [Gr.  g'anos=briglitness, 
and  kephale=the  head.] 

Palceont.:  In  Professor  Owen’s  classification,  a 
group  of  Labyrinthodonts,  characterized  by  having 
their  heads  covered  with  shining  plates.  The  chief 
genus  is  Archegosaurus,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  larval 
form. 

gan-o-9eph-g.-lous,  a.  [Ganocephala.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  head  covered  with  shining  polished  plates ; 
pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  ganocephala. 


gan-6-dus,  s.  [Gr.  panos= brightness,  andodows 
= tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  numerous  genus  of  fossil  Cbimseroid 
fishes  found  chiefly  in  the  Great  Oolite  of  Stones- 
field. 

gan-6Id,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  £/anos=brightness,  and 
eidos=form,  appearance.] 

Palaeontology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  brilliant  surface ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  scales  of  the  extinct  fishes  mentioned 
under  B.,  or  to  those  fishes  themselves.  [Ganoid- 
scales.] 

B.  As  subst.:  The  fishes  of  the  order  Ganoidei 
(q.  v.). 

ganoid-scales,  s.  pi. 

Palceont.:  Scales  generally  of  an  angular  form, 
and  composed  of  horny  or  bony  plates,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of 
shining  enamel. 

gan-oid'-al,  adj. 

[Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid: 

-ah] 

Palce  ont.:  The 
same  a  s  Ganoid 
adjh  (q.  v.) 

gan-61-de-g.n,  a. 

[Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid; 

-ean.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The 
same  as  Ganoid,  a. 

(q.  v.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing. :  The  same 
as  Ganoid,  s.  (q.  v.) 

2. ' PI. :  The  order 
Ganoidei  (q.  v.). 

g  a  n  -  oi  ’  -  d  e  - 1 , 

f  an-61  -de-a,  s.  pi. 

Masc.  or  neut.  pi. 
of  Mod.  Lat.  ganoi- 
deus. ]  [Ganoid.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  the 
four  orders  into  which,  chiefly  for  palaeontological 
pur^^es,  he  divided  the  class  of  Fishes.  It  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Profs.  Muller,  Owen,  Huxley, 
&c,,  but  with  certain  modifications.  The  essential 
character  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  is 
that  they  have  Ganoid-scales  (q.  v.).  These  consti¬ 
tute  the  exoskeleton.  The  endoskeleton  is  cartilag¬ 
inous  instead  of  osseous.  There  are  generally  two 
pairs  of  fins  ;  the  first  ray  is  usually  a  strong  spine. 
The  tail  is  generally  heterocercal.  The  few  living 
species  are  mostly  freshwater,  but  marine  forms 
must  once  have  abounded.  Theganoids  commenced 
at  least  as  early  as  the  deposition  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  Rocks,  and  have  continued,  though  their 
relative  importance  is  much  diminished,  till  now. 
The  order  has  been  divided  into : 


Ganoid-scales  of 
Eurynotus  crenatus;  B.  Dape- 
dius  granulatus;  c.  Palaeonis- 
cusVoltzii;  D.  Amblypterus 
striatus. 


Section  1. — Lepidoganoidei.  Sub-orders:  (1)  Amiadse; 
(2)  Lepidosteidse;  (3)  Platy somidaB ;  (4)  Crossopterygidse; 
(5)  Acanthodidae. 

Section  2. — Placoganoidei.  Sub-orders:  (1)  Ostracostei; 
(2)  Chondrosteidae. 

gan-o  -ma-llte,  s.  [Gr.  r/anoma= bright  ness, 
brilliance ;  suff.  - life. ] 

Min.:  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  (PbMn)SiC>3.  It  occurs 
massive,  without  cleavage,  associated  with  native 
lead  and  other  minerals  at  Langban,  Wermland, 
Sweden.  It  was  described  by  NordenskiOld.  (T. 
Davies,  F.  G.  S.) 

gan-om'-g.-tIte,  s.  [Gr.  gandma  (genit.  ganoma- 
tos) =brightness,  brilliance,  and  suffix  -ite  ( Min .) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  impure  iron  sinter  with  some  oxide  of 
cobalt,  &c.  Found  at  Joachimsthal  and  Andreas- 
berg.  [Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Diadochite  (q.  v.).  • 

*gansch,  *gaunch,  V.  [Perhaps  the  same  as 
Gnash  (q.  v.),  or  from  gane— to  yawn.]  To  make  a 
snatch  with  open  jaws  ;  to  snarl,  to  bite. 

*gansch,  *gaunch,  s.  [Gansch,  v .] 

1.  A  snatch  at  anything. 

2.  A  stab,  a  prick. 

“  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at  the 
Cabrach,  that  a  wild  boar’s  gaunch  is  more  easily  healed 
than  a  hurt  from  a  deer’s  horn.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  ix. 


3.  The  act  of  gaping  wide. 

4.  The  person  who  gapes  in  this  manner. 

*gant,  *gaunt,  V.  [Gane.]  To  yawn  by  opening 
the  mouth.  [Douglas:  Virgil,  87,  55.) 

*gant,  *gaunt,  s.  [Gant,  u.]  A  yawn. 

_  “Thare  clamour  was  ful  skant, 

The  soundis  brak  with  gaspyng  or  ane  gant.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  181,  18. 

*gant’-let  (1), s.  [Gauntlet.] 


gant ’-let  (2),  gaunt  -let,  *gante-lope,  ^amt- 
lope,  s.  [ Gantlope  is  the  most  correct  form,  being 
nasalized  from  Sw.  gatlopp—a  running  down  a Jane,, 
because  the  offender  has  to  run  between  two  hies  or 
rows  of  soldiers,  &c.,  who  strike  him  as  he  passes : 
gata=  a  gate,  a  lane,  and  lopp— a  course,  a  running ; 
I0pa=to  run,  cogn.  with  Eng.  leap.  (q-  v.).  Ine- 
spelling  gauntlet  arose  from  a  confusion  with  gant¬ 
let  (1),  a  form  of  gauntlet  (q.  v.).  ( Skeat .)] 

Mil. :  A  kind  of  military  punishment,  in  wrnck 
the  prisoner,  stripped  to  his  waist,  had  to  run  ®e" 
tween  two  files  of  soldiers  armed  with  sticks  or 
other  instruments,  with  which  they  struck  him  as 
he  passed. 

1[  To  run  the  gauntlet :  , 

1.  Lit. :  To  suffer  the  punishment  described  above. 
“  Some  said  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels ;  others, 

that  he  deserved  to  run  the  gantelope.” — Fielding:  Tor 
Jones,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  run  or  pass  through  a  course  of  severe 
treatment,  criticism,  or  opposition. 

“  To  print  is  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  to  expose  one  s  self 
to  the  tongues-strappado.”  —  Glanvill:  On  Dogmatizing. 
(Pref.) 

*gant-lope,  *gante-lope,  s.  [Gantlet  (2).] 
gan-try,  s.  [Gauntkee.] 

*gan-ye,  *gain-ye,  *gen-yie,  *gayn-yhe,  a 
[Prob.  the  same  as  gin  (2)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  arrow;  a  dart;  a  javelin. 

“  Sche  that  was  in  that  craft  rycht  expert, 

Glidis  away  vnder  the  fomy  seis, 

Als  swift  as  ganye  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis. 

Douglas:  Virgil,  323,  46. 

2.  An  iron  gun,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  bow  and 
arrow. 

“  We  may  nocht  fie  fra  yon  barge  wait  I  weill, 

Weyll  stuft  thai  ar  with  gwn  ganye  of  steill.” 

Wallace,  x.  816. 

Gan-y-mede,  s.  [Lat.  Ganymedes .] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Tros  and  OallirhoS; 
Jupiter  carried  him  off  and  made  him  his  cup- 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Dis¬ 
covered  by  Galileo  at  Padua,  January  7, 1610. 

gan-zg.,  s.  [M.  H.  Ger.  ganze=0.  H.  Ger.  gan- 
azo ;  Sp.  gansa=  a  gander.]  A  kind  of  wild  goose,  by 
a  flock  of  which  in  the  fictitious  narrative  of  Cyrand 
de  Bergerac  (1649)  the  chariot  of  Gonzales  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  drawn  to  the  moon. 

“  They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 

And  savor  strongly  of  the  ganzaes.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

gaol,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Jail,  u.] 
gaol,  s.  [Jail,  s.] 

gap,  *gappe,  s.  [From  Gape,  v.  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  & 
Sw.  gap=a  gap ;  Dan.  pa6=mouth,  gap.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  An  opening,  a  breach,  as  in  a  hedge,  a  wall,  a 
fence,  &c. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  path. 

“  The  foremost  Tartar’s  in  the  gap. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  breach. 

“  The  loss  of  that  city  concerned  the  Christian  common¬ 
weal;  manifold  miseries  afterward  ensued  by  the  opening 
of  that  gap  to  all  that  side  of  Christendom.” — Knolles. 
Historic  of  the  Turkes. 

2.  An  opening ;  a  passage ;  a  means  of  entrance  or 
exit ;  an  avenue. 

“The  gap  which  for  just  considerations  wee  open  unto 
6ome,  letteth  in  others  through  corrupt  practices.” — Bp. 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  81. 

3.  A  hiatus,  a  blank,  avoid,  a  vacuity. 

“Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  some  changes  were  made  by  time.” — Burke:  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  English  History,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*4.  A  defect,  a  flaw. 

“If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his- 
purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  honor.”— 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

T[  To  stop  a  gap:  To  repair  a  defect  or  weak 
point ;  to  supply  a  temporary  want. 

(2)  To  stand  in  the  gap :  To  expose  one’s  self  tc 
danger  in  order  to  protect  some  person  or  thing. 

“I  sought  for  a  man  that  .  .  .  should  stand  in  the 
gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it.” 
Ezekiel  xxii.  30. 

If  For  the  difference  between  gap  and  breach,  see 
Bbeach. 

*gap-way,  s.  A  way  through.  ” 

*gap-wide,  s.  Wide  open, 
gap-window,  s. 

Arch,:  A  long  and  narrow  window. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  gs,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.. 


gap 


1971 


garden 


gap,  v.  t.  [Gap,  s.] 

1.  To  indent  or  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a  sword. 

2.  To  breach,  to  open  a  passage  through. 

“  Ready!  take  aim  at  their  leaders,  their  masses  are 
gapped  with  our  grape.” 

Tennyson:  Defense  of  Lucknow,  iii. 

gape,  *gap-en,  *gap-yn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  gedpan , 
from  ge&p— wide;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gapen;  Icel. 
gap  :i ;  Sw.  gapa;  Ger.  gaffen ;  Dut.  gabe— to  gape, 
yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide ;  to  yawn. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young  bird. 

“  The  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  thy  threshold,  gaping  for  thy  dole.” 

Careio:  C’celum  Britannicum. 

3.  To  stare  with  open  mouth  in  wonder,  surprise, 
astonishment,  or  perplexity. 

“  When  X  came  to  that  court  I  gaped  aboute.” 

P.  Plowman’s  Crede,  309. 

*4.  To  desire  eagerly ;  to  long.  (Followed  by  at 
or  after.) 

“  Re  lenger  don  hym  efter  hire  to  gape.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  508. 

*5.  To  manifest  eager  expectation. 

“  He  gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord.” 

Pitt:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Spence. 

*6.  To  manifest  a  desire  to  devour,  destroy,  or 
overcome. 

‘‘They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth.” — Job 
xvi.  x. 

*7.  To  cry  with  open  mouth. 

”Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VIII.,  v.  4. 

8.  To  open  wide ;  to  part  asunder,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
play  a  fissure,  chasm,  or  breach. 

“  May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

*9.  To  open ;  to  leave  a  hiatus. 

‘‘There  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one 
vowel  gaping  on  another  for  want  of  a  caesura  in  this 
poem.” — Dry  den. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gape ,  stare , 
and  gaze:  “ Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the 
bad  sense ;  the  former  indicating  the  astonishment 
of  gross  ignorance ;  the  latter  not  only  ignorance 
but  impertinence ;  gaze  is  taken  always  in  a  good 
sense,  as  indicating  laudable  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment,pleasureorcuriosity.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gape,  s.  [Gape,  v.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  gaping ;  a  yawn. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  state  of  longing  after 4  earnest 
desire  or  expectation. 

“  The  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after 
knowledge.” — Addison . 

II.  Zoology : 

1.  The  width  of  the  mouth,  as  of  birds,  fishes,  &c., 
when  opened. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  disease  in  young  poultry,  character¬ 
ized  by  much  gaping.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  hematoid  worm  ( Fasciola  trachealis )  in  the 
windpipe. 

gape-seed,  s.  Gaping;  astonishment;  surprise 
or  perplexity ;  the  effect  produced  on  an  ignorant 
person  by  some  strange  or  wonderful  sight  or  ex¬ 
hibition. 

gap'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gap(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  gapes  or  opens  the  mouth  wide 
in  yawning,  astonishment,  surprise,  or  perplexity. 

“Nothing  in  them  but  the  scenicall  strutting,  and 
furious  vociferation,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant 
gapers.” — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  longs,  craves,  or  looks  earnestly 
for  anything. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornith.  (pi.) :  Eurylaiminee,  a  sub-family  of 
Mnscicapidee  (Flycatchers).  They  are  called  also 
Broad  bills.  [Euryl  aiming.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  molluscous  genus  Mya,  type  of  the 
family  Myacidee.  While  the  shells  of  many  bivalves 
close  completely,  the  Mya  gapes  posteriorly,  whence 
its  English  name.  [Mya.] 

gap-Ing,  *gap-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gape,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide ;  yawning. 

*2.  A  gape ;  a  chasm. 

*11.  Fig.  :  An  eager  longing  after,  a  desire. 

gaping-StOCk,  s.  An  object  of  open-mouthed 
wonder. 

“I  was  to  be  a  gaping-stcck  and  a  scorn  to  the  young 
volunteers.” — Godwin:  Mandeville,  ii.  40. 


gap  -liig-ljT,  adv.  [Eng.  gaping;  -ly.]  In  a  gap¬ 
ing  manner. 

*gap-toothed,  a.  [English  gape ,  and  toothed .] 
Having  gaps  or  interstices  between  the  teeth. 

gar,  s.  [A.S.  gar = a  spear,  a  weapon;  Icel.  geirr; 
O.  H.  Ger.  per.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spear,  a  dart. 

2.  ZoOl. :  TheGarfish  (q.  v.). 

IT  Gar  is  used  as  an  element  in  some  proper  names 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  Edgar=happy 
weapon,  Ethelp«r=;noble  weapon. 

gar,  v.  t.  [Icel.  gOraf  Dan.  grOre;  Sw.  gOra; 
Ger.  garen. ]  To  make,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

gar -age,  s.  [Fr.  pron.  ga-razh'].  An  automobile 
repository,  or  place  where  motor  vehicles  are  kept 
for  hire  and  repair.  Also  called  auto-station. 

+Gar-am-an'-tlc,  «.  [Lat.  Garamanticus.  (See 
definition.)] 

Geog .  &  Hist.:  Pertaining  to  the  Garamantees,  a 
people  in  the  North  of  Africa;  Libyan  Cartha¬ 
ginian. 

gar'-an-cln,  gar’-an-cine,  s.  [Fr.  garance= 
madder;  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  coloring  matter  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  madder.  It  has  a  higher 
tinctorial  power  than  madder  itself.  ( Fownes .) 

gar'-an-gan,  s.  [Javanese.] 

Z06I. :  A  species  of  ichneumon,  Herpestes  javani- 
cus,  found  in  Java. 

gar’-g,-van-5e§,  gar-gt,-van-se§,  s.  [Sp.  gar • 
banza=a  chick  pea.] 

Bot. :  Properly  Cicer  arcetinum  [Gram],  but  used 
also  of  some  species  of  Dolichos  (q.  v.). 

garb  (1),  *garbe  (1) ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garbe ;  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  parawr= preparation,  dress,  gear;  O.  H.  Ger. 
garawen;  M.  H.  Ger.  genven=to  get  ready;  O.  H. 
Ger.  garo;  M.  H.  Ger.  gar,  gare= ready;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  garbo=grace,  garb ;  cf.  A.  S.  gearwa— prepa¬ 
ration,  clothing;  Eng.  gear,  gare.] 

*1.  Demeanor,  conduct. 

"  First  for  your  garb,  it  must  be  grave  and  serious, 

Very  reserved  and  locked;  not  tell  a  secret 

In  any  terms,  not  to  your  father.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Fox,  iv.  1. 

*2.  Fashion,  mode,  or  manner  of  doing  anything. 

“  He  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  i. 

3.  Fashion  of  dress,  clothing,  clothes,  vesture, 
apparel ;  especially  applied  to  an  official  or  other 
distinctive  dress. 

4.  Outward  appearance  or  show. 

“  Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years, 

Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 
garb  (2),  *garbe  (2),  s.  [Fr.=a  sheaf,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  garb  a.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sheaf. 

2.  Her.:  A  sheaf,  usually  of  wheat;  if  of  other 
grain  the  kind  must  be  expressed.  It  is  used  as  an 
emblem  of  summer. 

garb,  v.  t.  [Gakb,  s.]  To  clothe. 

gar'-bage  (bage  as  big),  *gar-bash,  *gar-bish, 
s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  considers  it  probably= 
garble-age,  from  garble  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  bowels  of  an  animal;  the  offal;  the 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  of  a  kitchen ;  refuse 
generally. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  worthless  or  offensive,  as  im¬ 
moral  or  obscene  writings. 

garbed,  a.  [English  garb  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Dressed, 
habited. 

*gar’-bel  (1),  s.  [Gabble,  s.] 
gar'-bol  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  Garboakd  (q.  v.). 
gar-ble,  *gar’-bpl,  *gar'-bcll,  v.  t.  [Old  Fr. 
*garbeler,  grabeller— to  garboll  spices,  also  to  ex¬ 
amine  precisely,  sift  nearly  (Cotgrave)  ;  Sp.  garbil- 
lar  —  to  sift ;  Ital.  garbellare  —  to  garbell  wares 
( Florio),  from  Sp.  garbillo  —  a  sieve  or  sifter,  from 
Pers.aharbU=a  sieve;  Arab,  ghirbdl.  (Skeat.)’] 

*1.  To  sift  or  cleanse  corn  from  dust  or  other 
foreign  bodies ;  to  bolt;  to  separate  the  fine  or  val¬ 
uable  parts  from  the  coarse  and  worthless. 

“To  garble,  to  cleanse  from  dross  and  dirt,  as  grocers 
do  their  spices,  to  pick  or  cull  out.” — Phillips.  The  New 
World  of  Words. 

*2.  To  pick  and  choose,  to  select  quite  fairly. 

“  The  protectors  and  proctors  whereof  claimed  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  themselves,  to  garble  the  live  pigs  in  the  markets 
of  the  city.”— Fuller:  Worthies. 

3.  To  select  or  pick  out  such  parts  as  may  suit  a 
particular  purpose  ;  to  sophisticate ;  to  mutilate  so 
as  to  convey  a  false  impression. 

“  But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take, 

And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  226. 


♦gar -ble,  s.  [Garble,  «.] 

1.  Anything  which  has  been  sifted,  or  from  whidn 
the  coarse  parts  have  been  removed. 

2.  Garbage ;  the  coarse  or  refuse  parts  picked  out 
from  goods,  drugs,  &c. ;  refuse. 

3.  A  low,  mean  fellow. 

“Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  garble l” 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar. 


gar -bier,  s.  [Eng.  garbl(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  garbles,  sifts  or  cleanses  from  coarse 
or  worthless  matters;  specif,  a  public  official  in 
London,  England,  who  looked  after  the  purity  of 
drugs,  spices,  &c. 

2.  One  who  garbles,  mutilates,  or  sophisticates 
anything  by  picking  out  such  parts  as  suit  his  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

“  A  farther  secret  in  this  clause  may  best  be  discovered 
by  the  projectors,  or  at  least  the  garblers  of  it.” — Swift: 
Examiner,  No.  19. 

gar -board,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful ; 
Eng.  board.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  first  plank  fastened  to  the  keel  of 
a  ship. 

garboard-strake,  garboard-streak,  s. 

Shipwright. :  The  range  of  planks  nearest  to  the 
keel.  In  the  merchant  service,  the  rabbet  to  receive 
the  garboard-strake  is  made  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel.  In  the  navy,  a  groove  is  made  half-way 
down  the  keel  to  receive  the  garboard-strake. 

*gar'-bdil,  *gar-boile,  *gar-boyle,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
garbouil;  Ital. garbaglio=  a  disorder,  a  tumult;  Sp. 
garbullo—a  crowd,  a  multitude.]  A  tumult,  an  up¬ 
roar,  a  commotion. 

“  Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
What  garboils  she  awaked.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 

♦gar'-bdftl,  v.  t.  [Gaeboil,  s.]  To  throw  into 
confusion ;  to  upset ;  to  disturb. 

“Here  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many  lords 
at  a  time,  and  to  garboil  the  house.” — Burnet:  Own  Time 
(an.  1677). 

gar-Qin'-I-&,  s.  [Named  after  Laurent  Garcin, 
an  oriental  traveler.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guttifers,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Garciniete.  It  consists  of  opposite  leaved 
trees,  with  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  and  generally 
Unisexual  flowers  with  four  sepals,  four  petals, 
many  stamens  in  from  one  to  four  bundles,  and  a 
two  to  ten-celled  ovary  with  a  single  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  fruit  of  Garcinia  mangostana  is  the 
highly-prized  Mangosteen  (q.  v.).  The  fruits  of  G. 
pedunculata,  G.  cornea ,  and  G.  kydiana  are  also 
eaten,  but  are  not  greatly  valued.  Garcinia  c.am- 
bogia  and  other  species  of  the  genus  furnish  Gam¬ 
boge  (q.  v.). 

gar  -^in-i-e-ss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garcini(a) ,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Clusiaceee  (Guttifers),  type  Gaf- 
cinia  (q.  v.).  * 

*gar'-§I-on,  s.  [Fr.  gargon.]  A  boy  ;  a  servant. 

“Waited  on  by  William  de  Merton,  their  garden.’’— 
Fuller:  Camb.  Univ.,  i.  48. 

*gar’-crow,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful, 
perhaps  Lat.  garrio=to  chatter  (cf .  gar  re  (l),v.); 
Eng.  crow.]  A  jackdaw. 

“  Strutted  like  a  garcrow.” — Clioyce  Drollery,  p.  67.  (1656.) 

*gard  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  geard—a  yard.]  A  yard,  a 
garden.  (Beaumont.) 

*gard  (2),  s.  [Guard.] 

*gard,  v.  t.  [Prob.  the  same  as  guard  (q.  v.).J 
To  trim,  to  bind,  to  edge. 


“Those  of  the  forewarde  vnder  the  Duke  of  Norffolke, 
were  apparelled  in  blue  coats  yarded  with  redde.” — Stow: 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  1544). 

gard  -g.nt,  guard  -ant,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  any  animal  (except  the  hart, 
buck,  stag,  or  hind),  represented  full-faced  or  look¬ 
ing  at  the  observer,  whether 
the  animal  be  rampant,  pas¬ 
sant,  or  otherwise.  A  beast  of 
chase  represented  full-face  is 
said  to  be  at  gaze. 

*gar  de-bra$e,  *gar' de- 
bras  (s  silent),  *gard-brace, 
s.  [Fr.  gardebras,  from  garder 
=to  guard,  and  6ms— the  arm.] 

Old  Arm.:  A  piece  of  armor 
fastened  to  the  elbow-plates, 
and  covering  the  elbow  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 


Gardant. 


‘Salad,  speare,  gardbrace  ne  page.” 

Chaucer:  Dreme,  1,554. 


gar-den  (as  gar  tin),  *gar-din,  *gar-dyn, 
*gar-dyne,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  gardin  (Fr  jardin), 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  gartin,  genit.  and  dat.  o(  garto-e 
yard,  a  garden:  Ger.  garten;  A.  S.  gear d— a  yard; 
Goth,  gards:  Welsh  gardd;  Mid.  Eng.  garth. j 
[Yard.] 


b6Il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tiorn  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -Sion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^isfc.  ph  =  £, 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


garden-balsam 


1972 


gargle 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vege¬ 
tables.  A  kitchen  garden  is  one  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  roots  for  food  or  do¬ 
mestic  purposes ;  a  flower-garden  is  odo  appropri¬ 
ated,  as  its  name  expresses,  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

•‘A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden  with  his 
own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  person  the  three  different 
characters  of  landlord, ; farmer,  and  laborer.” — Smith: 

Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful,  well-cultivated, 
or  delightful ;  a  very  pleasant  spot. 

“  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  produced  or  used  in  a 
garden  ;  as  garden  tools. 

The  first  garden,  Eden,  planted  by  God  (Gen.  ii.) 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  allusions  to  gardens, 
particularly  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  prophets ; 
and  Christ’s  agony  took  place  in  a  garden.  Xeno¬ 
phon  d  escribes  the  gardens  at  Sardis ;  and  Epicurus’ 
and  Plato  taught  in  gardens.  Theophrastus’ 

History  of  Plants  was  written  about  322  B.  C. 

Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  derive  many  images 
from  the  garden  (SO  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  50) ;  and  Pliny’s 
Tusculan  villa  is  circumstantially  described  (about 
A.  D.  100). 
garden-balsam,  s. 

Botany ,  y  w- .  ,  .. .  •  j  ». 

1.  Properly:  The  garden  variety  of  the  Balsam,  to  or  cultivate  a  garden. 
Impatiens  Balsamina,  called  also  Balsamina 
hortensis.  ( Treas .  ofBot.)  [Balsam.] 

2.  Less  properly  :  Justicia  pectoralis.  (Loudon.) 
garden-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Viciafaba. 
garden-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Carabidoe  (q.  v.). 
garden-close,  s.  An  inclosed  garden, 

“  When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  arose 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden  close.” 

Longfellow:  Students  Tale. 

garden-cress,  s. 

Bot.:  Lepidium  sativum. 

garden-engine,  s.  A  wheelbarrow  tank  and 
pump  for  watering  gardens  ;  a  garden-pump. 

garden-flea,  s. 

Entom. :  Haltica,  a  genus  of  leaping  beetles, 
garden-flower,  s.  A  cultivated  flower, 
garden-glass,  s. 

1.  A  bell-glass  for  covering  plants. 

2.  A  globe  of  dark-colored  glass,  generally  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  pedestal, 

$n  which  the  surrounding  objects  are  reflected 

garden-house,  s. 

1.  A  summer-house. 

*2.  A  brothel. 

3.  A  privy.  (Southern  States. 
garden-mites,  s.pl. 

Zo6l. :  The  small  Arachnidans  of  the  family  Trom- 
bidid®(q.  v.). 

garden-mold,  s.  Rich  mellow  earth  or  mold  fit 
for  a  garden. 

“They  delight  most  in  rich  black  garden-mold  that  is 
deep  and  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  sand  than  clay.” — 

Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

garden-nail,  s.  A  cast  nail  with  a  pyramidal 
head,  used  for  nailing  up  climbing  plants,  vines, 
and  wall-fruit  trees  to  brick  walls. 


garden-truck,  s.  Vegetables,  <fcc. 

garden-walk,  s.  A  walk  through  a  garden. 

“As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  ci.  6. 

garden-warbler,  s.  Sylvia  hortensis.  [Beca- 

fico.J 

garden- ware,  s.  The  produce  of  gardens ;  gar¬ 
den-stuff. 

“A  clay  bottom  is  a  much  more  pernicious  soil  for  trees 
and  garden-ware  than  gravel.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

garden  (as  gard'n),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Garden,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  garden ;  to 
cultivate  flowers,  herbs,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  a 
garden. 

“  When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come 
to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  garden¬ 
ing  were  the  greater  perfection.” — Bacon:  Essays:  Of 
Gardens. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 

♦gardenage  (as  gard  nig),  *gar-din-age,  s. 
[Eng.  garden;  -age."] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  gardening ;  horticulture. 

“He  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discourse  about 

gardenage.” — Pepys:  Diary,  Nov.  5,  1665. 

2.  Garden-stuff ;  vegetables. 

“  The  street  was  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and  gar¬ 
denage.'’ — Man:  Hist,  of  Reading,  p.  147. 

gardener  (as  gard’-ner),  *gar-din-er,  s.  [Eng. 
garden: -er.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  attend 


♦garde- vy-ance, 

’  s.J 


garde-vi-ant, 

A  cabinet. 


1  ln  e,h" 

garden-pump,  s.  A  barrow  pump  for  watering 
gardens,  washing  carriages  and  windows.  It  has  a 
suction-hose  and  a  discharging-hose  and  nozzle, 
garden-rocambole,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  ophioscor don.  (Paxton.) 
garden-seat,  s.  A  seat  for  garden-walks  or 
lawns. 

garden-shears,  s.  Large  shears  for  clipping 
hedges  and  trees,  or  for  pruning, 
garden-spider,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Epeira  diadema.  [Epeiea.] 
garden-stand,  s.  A  stand  or  frame  on  which 
flowers  are  placed. 

garden-stuff,  s.  Plants  growing  in  a  garden; 
vegetables,  herbs. 

garden-syringe,  s.  A  form  of  syringe  for  water¬ 
ing  plants,  sprinkling  them  with  insect-destroying 
solutions,  or  to  produce  a  moist  heat  in  hot-houses. 

garden-tillage,  s.  The  cultivation  of  plants, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  in  a  garden;  gardening. 

“Peas  and  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden-tillage  as 
well  as  that  of  the  field.”—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


gardener’s-garters,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Two  grasses,  (1)  Digraphis  arundinacea 
variegata  (Treas.  of  Bot.),  and.  (2)  Arundo  donax 
versicolor  (Paxton) ;  the  terms  variegata  and  versi¬ 
color  indicating  that  these  are  the  striped  varieties 
of  the  two  species. 

♦gar-den-es  que  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  garden ,* 
- esque .]  A  term  applied  to  a  free  unconventional 
style  of  laying  out  a  garden;  resembling  a  garden. 

“  On  my  own  side  of  the  river  the  scene  is  more  garden- 
esque." — Mayne  Reid:  Quadroon,  ch.  xix. 

♦gar'-den-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  garden;  -hood.]  The 
idea  or  appearance  of  a  garden. 

“A  covered  passage  which  took  off  from  the  gardenhood.” 
— Walpole:  Letters,  iii.  279. 

gar-de'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Alexander  Gar¬ 
den,  M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Cinchonaceous 
family  Gardenid®.  In  India  the  fruit  of  Gardenia 
campanulata  is  reputed  to  be  cathartic. 

gar-den'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  garden(ia) ,  and  suff. 
-ic  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  Derived  from  or  m  anyway 
connected  with  the  genus  Gardenia  (q.  v.). 

gardenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  on  Gardenin  (q.  v.).  Gardenic  acid  crystallizes 
from  chloroform  in  deep  carmine  red  needles,  which 
melt  with  decomposition  at  223°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  petroleum,  and  carbon  disulphide,  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene,  easily  soluble  in 
dilute  alkalies. 

gar-den’-I-dee,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gardenia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cinchone® 
(q.  v.). 

gar  -dpn-In,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gardenUa),  and  suff. 

-in  (Chem.)  ( q.v.).J 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  dekamali  gum, 
a  resin  of  Gardenia  lucida.  It  forms  yellow  crys¬ 
tals,  which  melt  at  164°.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  sol 
and  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

gardening  (as  gard’-ning),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Garden,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of  cultivating 
a  garden ;  horticulture ;  work  in  a  garden. 

“They  take  exceeding  paines  and  bee  moat  curious  in 
gardening.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  v. 

gardenless  (as  gard  n-less),  a.  [Eng.  garden ; 
-less.  ]  Destitute  of  or  without  a  garden. 

♦gardenly  (as  gard’n-ly),  a.  [Eng.  garden; 
•ly. J  Like  or  as  befits  a  garden. 

“Managed  in  a  gardenly  manner.” — Marshall .  Rural 

Economy . 

♦gardenship  (as  gardn-shlp),  s.  [Eng.  garden; 
•ship. J  Gardening,  horticulture. 

♦gar 'de-robe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  wardrobe. 

“An.  aquitanc©  &  discharge  to  the  Earle  of  Dumbar  of 
he  kings  jewels  &  garderob.” — Table  unprinted  Acts  Jas. 
VI.,  Pari.  18. 

gar'de-vi-§iire,  s.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  visor,  from  its  protecting  the  face. 


[Fr.  garde 

de  viandes.~ 

gar  -don  (1),  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  gardon.] 

Ichthy. :  A  small  freshwater  fish,  Leuciscus  idus. 
It  is  a  kind  of  roach. 

gar-dy-lo6‘,  s.  [Fr.  gardez  (vous  de)  Veau— 
take  care  of  the  water,  a  cry  used  in  Scotland  by  a 
person  about  to  empty  the  chamber  utensils  out  of 
the  window  into  the  street.]  A  shout  of  warning. 

“  She  had  made  the  gardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  window.” 
—Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxvii. 

♦gare,  *gair,  a.  [Gare,  v.] 

1.  Keen ;  ready  to  do  execution. 

2.  Greedy ;  rapacious ;  covetous ;  parsimonious. 

“Friends  appeared  like  harpies  gare. 

That  wished  me  dead.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  309. 

3.  Eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

4.  Active  in  the  management  of  household  affairs. 

gare-fowl,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  now  extinct  Great  Auk  ( Alcaimpen - 
nis) . 

gare  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Coarse  wool 
growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

♦gare  (2),s.  [Gare,  a.]  A  state  of  eagerness  or 
excitement. 

“The  multitude  hastened  in  a  full  and  cruel  gare  to  try 
the  utmost  hazard  of  battle.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  412. 

♦gare  (3),  s.  [Gore,  s.] 

♦gare,  *gaure,  *gaur-en,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  gaze 
(q.  v.).]  To  stare. 

♦gar-fan ’-gil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gar,  s.] 
An  eel-spear. 

gar’-flsh,  *gar-fysche,  *gar-fysshe,  gar,  s. 
[Eng.  gar,  andfl's/i.] 

Ichthy. :  The  English  name  of  Belone,  a  genus  of 
Pikes,  and  specially  of  the  common  species  Belone 
vulgaris.  [Belone.] 

♦gar’-gal-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  gargle;  - ize .]  To 
gargle. 

gar'-gg.-ney,  s.  [First  element  doubtful,  second 
apparently  from  A.  S.  ganet—a.  fen  duck.] 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  for  a  duck,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Teal,  Anas  querquedula.  It  is  found  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  and  various  other  parts  of 
India. 

gar-gan'-tR-an,  a.  [From  Gargantua,  the  giant 
in  Rabelais.]  Immense,  enormous,  prodigious. 

gar  -gg,r-I§m,  *gar  '-gar-I§me,  s.  [Fr.  gargar- 
isme,  from  Lat.  gargarismus,  from  Gr.  gargarismos, 
from  gargarizo=to  gargle.]  A  gargle;  a  prepara¬ 
tion  used  to  wash  the  mouth  or  throat  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  ulcers,  &c. 

“  Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth, 
are  gargarismes  used  commonly  after  a  purge.” — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  378. 

♦gar'-gRr-ize,  *gar'-gal-I§e,  v.t.&i.  [Fr .  gar- 
gariser,  from  Lat.  gargarizo,  from  Gr.  gargarizo— 
to  gargle.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

.  1.  To  gargle ;  to  wash  or  rinse  with  any  medicated 
liquor. 

2.  To  use  or  apply  as  a  gargle. 

“And  vinegar  put  to  the  nosthrils,  or  gargarized,  doth 
it  also.” — Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  685. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  a  gargle ;  to  wash  or  rinse 
the  mouth  with  a  gargle. 

♦gar’-gRt,  *gar'-get,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gargate;  Ital. 
gargatta;  Sp.  &  Port,  garganta .] 

1.  The  throat. 

“And  Dan  Russel  the  fox  start  up  at  once. 

And  by  the  garget  hente  chauntecleere.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,341. 

2.  A  distemper  in  cattle  accompanied  by  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  throat  and  neighboring  parts. 

“The  garget  appears  in  the  head,  maw,  or  in  the  hinder 
parts.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  udder  of  cows,  arising  from 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

4.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  accompanied  with  stag¬ 
gering  and  loss  of  appetite. 

5.  A  name  for  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  plant  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.  Also 
called  Poke  or  Pokeweed. 

SRf  -§>I1,  gar’-gols,  s.  [Fr.  gargouille=the  wea- 
zand  of  the  throat.]  A  distemper  in  geese,  affecting 
the  head. 

gar-gle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  gargouiller,  from  gargouille— 
the  weazand  of  the  throat ;  Lat.  gurgolio=the  gul¬ 
let;  Ger.  gurgel=the  throat;  gurgeln= to  gargle; 
Lat.  gargarizo,  from  Gr.  gargarizo— to  gargle. 1 
[Gargarize.]  j 
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or,  wore. 
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garnet-blende 


1.  To  wash,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  with  some 
medicated  liquor,  which  is  prevented  from  passing 
down  the  throat  by  a  gentle  expiration  of  the 
breath. 

“  They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair; 

Next  gargle  well  their  throats.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  i. 

2.  To  use  as  a  gargle. 

“  Let  the  patient  gargle  this  as  often  as  need  requires.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  v.  349. 

*3.  To  warble  ;  to  sound  in  the  throat. 

“  Those  which  only  warble  long, 

And  gargle  in  their  throat  a  song.” 

Waller:  To  Mr.  Henry  Laves. 

gar-gle,  s.  [Gargle,  v.] 

1.  A  medicated  liquid  used  for  washing  or  rinsing 
the  mouth  or  throat. 

“His  throat  whs  washed  with  one  of  the  gargles  set 
down  in  the  method  of  cure.” —  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  staggering 
and  loss  of  appetite. 

“The  same  is  holden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of  the 
squinancie  or  gargle  in  swine.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 

xxv.,  ch.  v. 

gar  -gli-on,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gahgle,  s.] 
An  exudation  of  nervous  juice  from  a  bruise,  or 
the  like,  which  indurates  into  a  hard,  immovable 
tumor.  (Quincy.) 

gar -gol,  gar'-gll,  gar  -gle,  s.  [Gargle, 

A  distemper  in  hogs  ;  garget. 

“The  signs  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are,  hanging  down  of 
the  head,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  appetite.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

gar  -goyle,  gar'-gdll,  gur-goyle,  *gar-gyll, 
*gar-gylle,  s.  [Fr.  gargouille=th.e  weazand  of  the 
throat ;  Sp.  gorgola=  a  gargoyle.  [Gargle,  u.] 

Arch.:  A  quaintly-formed  head  of  a  man  or  ani¬ 
mal,  employed  as  a  decorative  spout  for  the  rain¬ 
water  from  a 
roof.  The 
most  common 
form  was  that 
of  a  dragon 
projecting 
from  the  roof- 
gutter,  but 
the  varieties 
are  innumera- 
ble.  They 
were  used  in 
all  styles  of 
architect  u  r  e, 
and  are  many 
of  them*  of  a 
most  hideous 
appearance. 

gar-i-bal-  Gargoyle, 

dl,  s.  [Named 
after  Gen.  Garibaldi.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  worn  by  ladies,  and  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  red  shirt  worn  by  Gari¬ 
baldi  and  his  men. 

2.  A  kind  of  hat  so  named  for  the  same  reason. 

gar'-Ish,  *gair'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  gar(e),  v. ;  - ish .] 

1.  Staring,  dazzling,  gaudy,  showy ;  attracting  or 

exciting  attention. 

“  In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day.” 

Byron:  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 

*2.  Extravagantly  gay  ;  flighty. 

“Fame  and  glory  transports  a  man  out  of  himself — it 
makes  the  mind  loose  and  garish." — South:  Sermons, 
ii.  382. 

gar-5sh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  garish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  staring  manner. 

“Starting  up  and  garishly  staring  about,  especially  on 
the  face  of  Eliosto.” — Hinde:  Eliosto  Libidinoso.  (1606.) 

2.  In  a  dazzling,  gaudy,  ostentatious  manner. 

“Trimmed  up  garishly." — Westfield:  Sermons,  p.  65. 

1646. ) 

gar’-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  garish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  garish,  dazzling, 
gaudy,  or  showy. 

“The  garishness,  neatness,  and  riches  of  silken  gar¬ 
ments.”—  Florio:  Montaigne,  p.  145. 

2.  Extravagance  of  joy  or  emotion ;  fiightiness  of 
temper. 

“A  singular  corrective  of  that  pride  and  garishness  of 
temper.” — South,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  5. 

*gar-i-soun,  *gare-i-soun,  *gar-y-soun,  *gar- 
y-sone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garison,  guarison,  warison;  Fr. 
guerison .] 

1.  Health,  healing. 

“  fHej  that  was  vre  garysoun." 

Castil  of  Loue,  868. 

2.  A  gift,  a  present,  a  supply  of  money  or  valu¬ 
ables. 

“And  geue  hem  gret  garysoun  hem  non  arm  to  do.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p;  409. 


gar-land,  *gar-lond,  *ger-land,  *ger-lond,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  garlande ;  Fr.  guirlande ;  Ital.  ghirlanda ; 
Sp.  guirnalda;  Port,  girnalda.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally; 

*(1)  A  royal  crown  ;  a  diadem. 

“  In  the  adoption  and  obtaining  of  the  garland,  I,  being 
seduced  and  provoked  by  similar  counsel,  did  commit  a 
naughty  and  abominable  act.”  —  Grafton:  Chronicle  of 
King  Richard  III. 

(2)  A  wreath;  a  chaplet  of  branches,  flowers, 
feathers,  or  even  of  precious  stones,  intended  to  be 
worn  on  the  head  like  a  crown. 

“Weave  fresh  garlands  every  day. 

To  crown  the  smiling  hours.” 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  That  which  crowns  or  ennobles  an  emblem  of 
glory ;  a  source  of  glory. 

“  Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

(2)  A  collection  of  short  printed  pieces,  especially 
of  poems  or  ballads ;  an  anthology. 

“In  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  [ballads  of  a  certain 
description]  began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscellanies, 
under  the  name  of  Garlands."  —  Percy:  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Minstrels. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornamental  band  round  the  top  of  a 
tower. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  grommet  or  ring  of  rope,  made  selvage 
fashion,  and  used  to  place  around  a  mast  or  spar 
when  taking  aboard  or  stepping  a  mast. 

(2)  A  bag-net  used  by  sailors  to  hold  provisions. 

(3)  A  collar  of  ropes  wound  round  the  head  of  a 
mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  chafing. 

(4)  A  large  rope-grommet  for  retaining  shot  in  its 
proper  place  on  deck;  also  a  band  of  iron  or  stone 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  on  shore. 

garland-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Hedychium  (Loudon),  (2) 
Daphne  cneorum,  (2)  Pleurandra  cneorum,  (4) 
Erica  persoluta.  (Paxton.) 

*garland-rose,  s.  Rosemary. 

gar  -land,  v.  t.  [Garland,  s.]  To  deck  with  a 
garland. 

“A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded." 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  119. 

gar -land-less,  a.  [Eng.  garland;  dess.]  With¬ 
out  a  garland. 

*gar-land~ry,  s.  [Eng.  garland ;  -■ ry. ]  Filleting. 

“The  lavished  garlandry  of  woven  brown  hair  amazed 
me.” — C.  Dronte:  Villette ,  ch.  xiv. 

*garled,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  "Variegated, 
streaked,  spotted. 

“Red  and  fallow  deere,  whose  colors  are  oft  garled 
white  and  black©.’’ — Harrison:  Description  of  England , 

p.  226. 

gar-lie,  *gar-lek,  *gar-lekke,  *gar-lick, 
*gar-lik,  s.  [A.  S.  garledc,  from  gar=a  spear,  and 
ledc— a  leek.] 

1.  Bot. :  Allium  sativum,  a  perennial  plant  with  a 
compound  bulb  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  smaller 
ones,  called  cloves,  flat,  narrow,  erect,  and  pointed 
leaves,  flowers  akin  to  those  of  the  onion,  whitish 
or  pinkish.  It  is  used  in  Sicily,  and  some  parts  of 
Provence.  It  is  cultivated  in  Portugal  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  peasantry  eat  their 
bread  with  slices  of  it,  though  it  has  a  disagreeable 
odor  and  a  pungent  taste. 

2.  Pharm.:  Like  other  species  of  Allium,  it  is 
stimulant,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  but  being 
mild  in  its  operation,  is  used  for  diet  rather  than 
medicine. 

H  (1)  Field  garlic: 

Bot.:  Allium  oleraceum ,  a  European  plant. 

(2)  Hedge-garlic: 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  alliaria. 

(3)  Honey -garlic: 

Bot. :  The  genus  Nectar oscordum. 

garlic-eater,  subst.  One  who  eats  garlic ;  hence 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  a  low  fellow, 
from  the  fact  of  garlic  having  been  largely  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes  in  Rome.  (Shakesp.:  Corio¬ 
lanus,  iv.  6.) 

garlic-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  alliaria,  formerly  called  Ery¬ 
simum  alliaria,  a  European  plant.  It  is  termed 
also  Sauce-alone  and  Jack-by-the-hedge. 

garlic-pear,  garlick-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Cratceva  gynandra,  a  capparid.  It  is  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  bearing  a  fruit  which  has 
a  smell  of  garlic.  The  bark  of  the  root  blisters  like 
cantharides.  It  grows  in  J amaica. 

garlic-scented,  a.  Scented  with  garlic.  [Gar¬ 
lic-shrub.] 


garlic-shrub,  s. 

Botany :  . 

(1)  Bignonia  alliacea,  the  Garlic-scented  Trumpet 

flower.  . 

(2)  Petiveria  alliacea,  the  Garlic-scented  Peti- 
veria. 

gar  -lick-wort,  s.  [Eng.  garlic,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  alliaria ;  hedge-garlic. 

gar  -llck-f ,  a.  [Eng.  garlic;  -y.]  Like  garlic; 
having  the  taste  or  smell  of  garlic. 

gar-ment,  *gar-ne-ment,  *gar-mente,  *gar- 
ni-ment,  s.  [Ir.  garnement,  from  garnir—to  gar¬ 
nish,  adorn,  fortify;  O.  Sp.  guarnimiento ;  Ital. 
guarnimento;  Low  Lat.  guarnimentum,  garnia- 
mentum .]  An  article  of  dress  orclothing,  as  a  coat, 
a  dress,  a  gown,  <fcc. ;  anything  which  serves  to  cover 
as  a  dress ;  a  vestment ;  apparel ;  habit. 

gar'-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  garment;  -edf\  Covered 
or  provided  with  as  with  a  garment ;  dressed. 

“A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 
From  her  own  beauty.” 

Shelley:  Adonais,  v. 

gar  -ment-iire,  s.  [Eng.  garment;  -w?-e.]  Gar¬ 
ments,  clothes. 

*garn,  s.  [Yarn.] 

garn-windle,  s.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn. 

*gar-ne-ment,  s.  [Er.]  A  Garment  (q.  v.). 

“  And  many  a  perled  garnement 
Embroidered  was  again  the  daie.” 

Gower ,  i. 

gar'-ner,  *gar-nyr,*ger-ner,  *ger-nere,  *ger- 
niere,  *grey-ner,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gernier ,  from  Lat. 
granaria=&  granary,  from  granum  =  gram ;  Fr. 
grenier ;  Sp.  granero;  Ital.  granajo;  Port,  grand.) 
A  granary  ;  a  place  where  corn  is  stored  for  preser¬ 
vation.  [Granary.] 

“The  Volsces  have  much  corn;  take  these  rats  thither 

To  gnaw  their  gamers." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

gar'-ner,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Garner,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  store  into  a  garner;  to  gather  into  a 
garner. 

“  On  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  round  Canterbury 
the  corn  had  all  been  garnered." — London  Standard. 

2.  Fig. :  To  store  up,  to  treasure,  to  lay  up. 

“There,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 

Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stored  up. 

“  The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heart.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  lxxxii. 

gar'-nered,  a.  [Eng.  garner;  -ed.]  Stored  in  or 
gathered  into  a  garner. 

“  On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain.” 

Longfellow :  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

gar'-net(l),  *gar-nette,  *gra-nat,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  granat,  from  O.  Fr.  granat;  Fr.  grenat, 
from  Low  Lat.  granatus  =  a  garnet,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  color,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  the  crys¬ 
tal,  to  the  grains  or  seeds  of  the  pomegranate ; 
granatus  =  having  seeds ;  granum  =  a  grain  ;  Sp. 
granate;  Ital .  granato.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  pomegranate.  Called  also 
Apple-garnet.  ( Wedderburn.) 

2.  Min. :  An  isometric  transparent  or  translucent 
brittle  mineral,  with  dodecahedral  cleavage,  some¬ 
times  with  twin  crystals,  having  an  octahedral 
composition-face.  It  occurs  also  massive  and  lam¬ 
ellar.  Hardness,  6'5-7;5 ;  specific  gravity,  3T5-4'30; 
luster,  vitreous  to  resinous;  color,  red,  brown,  yel¬ 
low,  white,  or  black,  with  a  white  streak.  Com¬ 
position:  Silica,  35‘75-52'H ;  alumina,  15'22-27'25; 
protoxide  of  iron,  24'82-39'68,  &c.  There  are  three 
leading  varieties :  (1)  Alumina  garnet,  in  which  the 
sesquioxide  is  mainly  alumina  ;  (2)  Iron  garnet,  in 
which  it  is  chiefly  sesquioxide  of  iron;  and  (3) 
Chrome-garnet,  in  which  it  is  principally  sesquiox¬ 
ide  of  chrome.  Under  these  are  ranked  Grossular- 
ite,  Pyrope,  Almandite,  Spessartite,  Andradite, 
Bredbergite,  and  Ouvarovite  (q.  v.).  These,  with 
typical  garnet,  constitute  Dana’s  garnet  group  of 
minerals. 

“  Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  garnet’s  luster,  lost  the  lily.” 

Smart:  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

If  (1)  Bohemian  Qar net: 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrope  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Oriental  Garnet : 

Min.:  The  same  as  Almandite  (q.  v.).  It  is 
called  also  Precious  Garnet. 

(3)  Tetrahedral  Garnet : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Helvite  (q.  v.). 

(4)  White  Garnet: 

Min.:  The  same  as  Leccite  (q.  v.). 

garnet-blende,  s. 

Min.:  Zinc  blende;  sulphate  of  zinc.  [Zinc.] 


boil  boy*  pout,  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f. 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


garnet 


1974 


garrulous 


gar '-net  (2),S.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  hinge  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  T  laid 
horizontally— thus  f-j  the  cross-bar  being  attached 
to  the  hanging-stile  or  post. 

2.  Naut. :  A  sort  of  purchase.  Fired  to  the  main¬ 
stay  as  a  hoisting-in  tackle,  but  useful  in  other 
positions  indicated  by  names,  such  as  clew-garnet, 

&c.  [Clew-gabnet.] 

garnet-hinge,  s.  [Gaenet  (2),  s.  (l) .] 

*gar-net-er,  *gar-net-our,  s.  [Garneb.]  The 
keeper  of  the  garner  or  granary. 

gar-nish,  *gar-nysch-yn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  garnisant, 
pr.  par.  of  garnir— to  warn,  to  defend,  to  garnish ; 

Low  Lat.  garniso ;  A.  S.  warnian ,  wearnian=  to 
beware  of ;  0.  S.  wernian  —  to  refuse ;  0.  Fris. 
wernia— to  give  a  pledge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  set  off. 

“  Next  in  order  came  x.  chariots  garnished  and  wrought 
with  siluer  and  gold.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtins,  to.  24. 

*2.  To  fit  with  fetters.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  supply,  to  furnish,  to  equip. 

*4.  To  fill. 

“All  the  streets  were  garnished  with  the  citizens  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  liveries.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*5.  To  set  off. 

“And  therefore  this  auctour’s  answers  garnished  with 
these  three  gaye  wordes  of  astat.e,  nature,  and  condicion, 
is  deuised  but  for  a  sliifte.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication, 

to.  130. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cook. :  To  embellish,  as  a  dish,  with  something 
laid  round  it. 

“No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 

Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock’d  eel.” 

King:  Art  of  Caokery,  18. 

*2.  Law :  To  warn  ;  to  give  notice  to. 

IT  To  garnish  a  table:  To  set  the  dinner-service 
on. 

garnish-bolt,  s. 

Build.:  A  bolt  having  a  chamfered  or  faceted 
head. 

*garnish-money,  s.  A  commission  for  trouble 
taken. 

gar-nish,  s.  [Gabnish,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  ornament ;  a  decoration ;  an  embellishment. 

“  Naked  she  flies  to  merit  in  distress, 

And  leaves  to  courts  the  garnish  of  her  dress.” 

P.  Whitehead:  Honor. 

*2.  A.  service  or  set  of  table  utensils,  generally 
consisting  of  twelve  pieces. 

3.  Fetters. 

4.  A  fee ;  especially,  money  paid  by  a  prisoner  on 
his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to  his  fellow-prisoners. 

This  was  forbidden  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  43,  §  12. 

“  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  every  prisoner,  upon 
his  first  arrival,  to  give  something  to  the  former  prisoners 
to  make  them  drink.  This,  he  said,  was  what  they  called 
garnish.” — Fielding:  Amelia,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cook.:  Things  laid  round  a  dish  as  an  embel¬ 
lishment. 

gar'-nished,  pa.par.  &  a.  [Gabnish,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ornamented,  decked  out,  embel¬ 
lished. 

“  From  many  a  garnished  niche  around, 

Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  90. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cook. :  Embellished  or  set  off  with  things  laid 
round. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any  charge  provided  with  an 
ornament. 

gar-nlsh-ee',  s.  [Eng.  garnish ;  -ee.) 

Law:  A  person  who  has  received  notice  not  to  pay  „ _  _ , _ _  r _ 0 

any  money  which  he  owes  to  a  third  party,  who  is  red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red  garret.” —Bacon. 
indebted  to  the  party  giving  the  notice.  '  TV'1— s 

“A  judge  may,  on  his  application,  order  all  debts, 
owing  by  any  third  person,  who  is  called  the  garnishee, 
and  is  allowed  to  dispute  his  indebtedness  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  debtor,  to  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment  debt.” 

—Biackstone:  Comment,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  16. 


gar -ret-lng,  s.  [Gaeeet,  v.]  Small  splinters 
of  stone  inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry. 
gar'-ri-§on,  s.  [Fr.  garnison .]  [Gabnison.] 

1.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or  attor-  ,1,  ^  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a 
=>T7  on  aKaonurHno-  dehtor  to  a  Tinea  r  in  court  or  place  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy,  p 


gar  -nlsh-ment,  s.  [Eng.  garnish;  -men#.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  ornament;  an  embellishment ; 
a  decoration. 

II.  Law: 


gar  -nish-er,  s. 
garnishes. 


[Eng.  garnish;  - er .]  One  who 


gar-nlsh-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gabnish,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  ornamenting,  decorating 
or  embellishing;  a  decoration,  an  embellishment, 
an  ornament. 


ney  of  an  absconding  debtor  to  appear  in  court  or 
give  information. 

2.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  not  to  pay  money, 
&c.,  to  a  defendant,  but  to  appear  and  answer  to  a 
plaintiff  creditor’s  suit. 

3.  A  fee. 

*gar  -nlsh-ry,  s.  [Eng.  garnish;  -ry.)  Garnish¬ 
ment,  decoration. 

“Whose  eyes,  calm  as  their  flocks, 

Saw  in  the  stars  mere  garnishry  of  heaven.” 

B.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iii. 

gar-nl-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  garnitura, 
from  garnio=to  furnish.]  Furniture;  ornamental 
appendages ;  embellishment ;  decorations. 

“Rude  and  antique  garniture 
Decked  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor.” 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  40. 

garn§-dorf’-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Garnsdorf, 
near  Saalfeld,  in  Saxony  (?),  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pissophanite  (q.  v.). 
gar-ook-iih,  s.  [Pers.  or  Arab.  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  a 
length  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  a  short  keel,  and  a  long 
overhanging  prow  and  stern.  It  is  used  principally 
for  fishing  purposes, 
ga-rot  te,  s.  &  v.  [Gaeeote.] 
ga-rot -ter,  s.  [Gaeeotteb.] 
gar-ou  ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Phar. :  The  name  given  in  France  to  Mezereum 
bark,  used  in  that  country  and  sometimes  here 
as  a  vesicant. 

gar'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  c/arw»i=pickle.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  garum. 

“This  humor  may  be  a  garous  excretion,  and  olidous 
separation.” — Browne. 

gar'-plke,  s.  [Eng.  gar,  and  pike.)  The  same 
as  Gaeeish  (q.  v.). 

gar’-ran,  *gar-ron,  s.  [Ir.  aarran=a  strong 
horse,  a  hackney  ;  Gael,  gearran.] 

1.  A  small  species  of  horse ;  a  galloway ;  a  hack. 
“WThen  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows  and 

garrans  to  walk.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  garron-nail. 

garron-nail,  s.  A  kind  of  large  nail  of  different 
sizes ;  a  spike-nail. 

*garre(l),«.  i.  [Lat.  garrio .]  To  chatter,  to 
prate,  to  scold. 

*garre  (2),  v.  t.  [Gab,  v.) 
gar -ret  (l),  *gar-ett,  *gar-ette,  *gar-ite, 
*gar-yte,  *gar-ytte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garite= a  watch- 
tower,  a  look-out ;  garir=  to  watch,  to  preserve ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  warjan ;  Fr.  guSrite ;  Sp.  garita;  Port. 
guarita .] 

*1.  A  watch-tower ;  a  look-out;  a  tower. 

“  Then  was  that  lady  sett 
Hye  up  in  a  garett 
To  beholde  that  play.” 

Tryamoure,  721. 

2.  An  upper  apartment  of  a  house,  immediately 
under  the  roof ;  an  attic. 

“History  was  too  much  occupied  with  courts  and  camps 
to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret 
of  the  mechanic.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

garret-master,  s.  A  maker  of  household  furni¬ 
ture  on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his  manufacture 
to  the  furniture  dealers. 

“The  garret-masters  are  a  class  of  small  trade-working 
masters  supplying  both  capital  and  labor.” — Mayhew: 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  iii.  233. 

garret-story,  s.  The  uppermost  story  of  a 
house. 

“  Born  in  a  garret,  in  a  kitchen  bred.” — Byron. 

*gar  -ret  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  color  of 
rotten  wood. 

“In  some  pieces  white,  and  some  pieces  inclining  to 
d,  which  —  ”  ’  ■  ■  ■  -  “  - 

( Johnson .) 

g&r’-ret,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  insert,  as 
small  pieces  of  stone  in  the  j  oints  of  coarse  masonry, 
gar-ret-ed,  *gar-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  garret;  -ed.] 

*1.  Furnished  with  or  protected  by  battlements 
or  turrets. 

“A  square  structure  with  a  round  turret  at  each  end, 
garretted  on  the  top.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Cornwall. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  garret  or  garrets, 
gar-ret-eer',  s.  [Eng.  garret;  - eer .]  One  who 
lives  m  a  garret.  (Applied  to  poor  authors.) 

“  Garreteers,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling  the  cousin 
of  the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Sandwich  an  upstart.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.f  ch..  xxv. 


people  around  in  subjection. 

“Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw.”  __ 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iii.  272. 

2.  A  fort  or  fortified  place  manned  with  soldiers, 
guns,  &c. 

“A  few  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to 
connect  them,  and  to  awe  the  coast.” — Burke:  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  The  state  of  being  stationed  in  a  fort  or  rorti- 
fied  place  for  its  defense ;  a  doing  duty  in  a  garri¬ 
son. 

“Some  of  them  that  are  laid  in  garrison  will  do  no 
great  hurt  to  the  enemies.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Winter  quarters  for  troops. 

gar'-rl-§6n,  v.  t.  [Gaebison,  s.] 

1.  To  place  troops  in,  as  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
place ;  to  man  with  troops. 

“Lest  the  enemy  should  have  garrisoned  those  places 
before  we  came  thither.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  viii.  307. 

2.  To  defend  or  secure  with  garrisons;  as,  to 
garrison  a  country. 

3.  To  place  in  a  state  of  defense  ;  to  fortify. 

“Melgar  made  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoned  his 

house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower  of  gre¬ 
nades.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

gar'-ron,  s.  [Gabban.  ] 

gar  -rot  (1),  s.  [Mahn  places  it  under  garrot 
(2).] 

Ornith.:  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Ducks,  and  spe¬ 
cially  C.  vulgaris  or  chrysophthalmus,  or  Fuligula 
clangula.  [Clangula,  Golden-eve.] 

gar-rot'  (2),  s.  [Gaeeote.] 

Surg. :  A  tourniquet  formed  of  a  hand  and  a  stick, 
the  former  being  twisted  by  the  revolution  of  the 
latter. 

gar-rot  e,  gar-rot  te,  s.  [Sp.  garrote= a  cudgel 
.  .  .;  a  strangling  by  means  of  an  iron  collar; 
from  gdrra= a  claw  ;  cogn.  with  Wei.  and  Corn,  gar 
=the  shank  of  the  leg;  Ir.  cara=  the  leg;  Breton 
gar,  garre ;  Port,  garrote ;  Fr.  garrot .] 

1.  A  Spanish  instrument  of  execution.  The  vic¬ 
tim,  usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  fastened  by  an 
iron  collar  to  an  upright  post,  and  a  knob  operated 
by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocates  the  spinal  cojumn,  or 
a  small  blade  severs  the  spinal  cord  at  the  base  of 
the  brain. 

2.  The  act  or  mode  of  punishing  described  in  1. 

3.  A  robbery  by  means  of  garroting. 

gar-rot  e,  gar-rot  te,  v.  t.  [Gaeeote,  s.]  [Fr. 
garrotter .] 

1.  To  strangle  by  means  of  a  garrote. 

2.  To  rob  by  compressing  the  throat  until  the  vic¬ 
tim  becomes  insensible.  Garroting  was  usually 
carried  out  by  three  men— the  forestall ,  or  look-out 
in  front,  the  backstall.  or  look-out  behind,  and  the 
ugly  man ,  or  nasty  man,  the  actual  perpetrator. 

3.  To  cheat  at  cards  by  concealing  one  or  more 
cards  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

gar-rot -er,  gar-rot-ter,  s.  [Eng.  garrote,  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  garrotes  another ;  one  who  robs  by 
means  of  garroting. 

gar'-ru-lax,  s.  [Lat.  garrulus  =  prattling,  and 
suff.  -ax.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvid®  (Crows) ,  sub-family 
Timalin®  (Babblers).  Garrulax  leucolophus  is  the 
Laughing  Crow  of  India,  and  G.  chinensis,  the 
Indian  Black-faced  Thrush.  (Dallas.) 

gar-ru-11  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  garrul(us)  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.l 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Corvid®  (q.  v.) ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Jays.  They  have  a  slight  notch  near  the 
tip  of  their  upper  mandible,  their  nostrils  con¬ 
cealed,  their  wings  rounded,  and  their  tarsi  and 
toes  strongly  scutellated.  Found  in  both  Eastern 
and  Western  hemispheres.  [Gabbulus.] 

gar-ru'-ll-ty,  s.  [Fr.  garrulity,  from  Lat.  gar- 
rutitas;  from  garrulus  =  talkative;  garrio  =  to 
chatter,  to  prattle;  Sp.  garrulidad ;  Ital. garrulita.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  garrulous  or  talkative 
loquacity,  talkativeness. 

“  With,  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

gar'-ru-lous,  a.  [Lat.  garrulus ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
garrulo.)  Inclined  or  given  to  much  talking ;  talk¬ 
ative,  loquacious,  prating,  chattering. 

“  Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

II  For  the  difference  between  garrulous  and  talk¬ 
ative,  see  Talkative. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ’  unite,  ’ 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
cur,  rtile,  full;  trjr,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


garrulously 
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gas-burner 


gar  -rff-lous-lf,  adv.  [Ed g.  garrulous;  Ay.}  In 
a  garrulous,  talkative,  or  loquacious  manner ; 
loquaciously,  talkatively. 

gar  -rp-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  garrulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  garrulous ;  loquacity, 
garrulity. 

gar  -ru-lus,  s.  [Lat.=chattering,  prattling.] 
Ornith. :  The  type  of  the  sub-family  Garrulin© 
<q.  v.).  Garrulus  glandarius  is  the  Jay  (q.  v.). 
gar-ru-pa,  s.  [Fr.  &  Port.  garupa= crupper.] 
ZoOl. :  A  species  of  fish  frequenting  the  waters  of 
the  South  Pacific.  Caught  in  large  quantities  off 
the  coast  of  California. 

gar  -ry-$,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Garry, 
secretary  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Garryacese 
(q.  v.) .  It  contains  two  ornamental  shrubs,  Garry  a 
elliptica,  from  North  California,  and  G.  laurifolia, 
from  Mexico. 

'  gar-ry-a -§e-a e,s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry (a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Garryads.  A  genus  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Garryales,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  shrubs  having  opposite,  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  flowers  arranged  in  pendulous  amentaceous 
racemes,  within  connate  bracts.  Wood  without 
concentric  zones  or  dotted  ducts ;  flowers  unisexual 
amentaceous ;  male  flower  sepals,  four ;  stamens, 
four,  alternate,  with  the  sepals  inelastic;  female 
flower  calyx,  superior  two-toothed ;  ovary,  one- 
celled  style,  two  setaceous:  ovules  two,  pendulous, 
with  long  funiculi ;  pericarp  indehiscent,  consisting 
of  a  two-seeded  berry.  Known  genera,  two  ;  species, 
six.  ( Lindley .) 

gar -r]f-ad§,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry(ce) ;  -ads.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Garryacese  (q.  v.). 

gar'-r$f-{ll,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry  (a) ;  -aL] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  Garrya,  or  the  Garryace© 
(q.  v.),  as  the  Garryal  Alliance. 

gar-r^-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry(a);  Lat, 
masc.  or  fem.  suf. -ales.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  having 
monocblamydeous,  sometimes  amentaceous,  flow¬ 
ers,  inferior  fruit,  and  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  a 
quantity  of  albumen.  Orders,  Garryacese  and 
Helwingiacese  (q.  v.). 

*garse,  *gaar-cyn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  garser.]  To 
bleed. 

*garse,  *gaarce,  *garce,  *gerse,  s.  [Low  Lat. 

garsa. ]  [Gash,  s.] 

1.  A  cut,  a  gash. 

“A  yarse  or  gash,  incisura.” — Levins:  Manip.  Vocabulo- 
rum. 


2.  The  act  of  bleeding. 

*gar-son,  s.  [Fr.  gargon= a  boy,  a  servant.]  A 
menial  servant.  ( Toland .) 

*gar'-siim,  *gar-summe,  *ger-some,  s.  [A.  S. 
gcersum= treasure  ;  Icel.  gersemi.] 

1.  Treasure,  valuables,  property. 

“Heusyeue  .  .  .  gold  and  garsume." 

Layamon,  i.  40. 

2.  An  earnest  penny;  a  fine  on  entering  into  a 
tenancy. 


gar  -ten,  s.  [Gartek.J 

gar -ter,  s.  [O.  Fr .  gartier,  j artier,  from  O.  Fr. 
garret;  Fr.  jarret=the  ham  of  the  leg,  from  Bret. 
gar,  garr=the  shank  of  the  leg;  lr.  cara=the 
leg  ;  Wei.  &  Corn,  gar;  Fr.jarreti&re ;  Up.  jar  refer  a.} 
[Garrote,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


1.  A  string  or  ribbon  by  which  a  stocking  is  held 
upon  the  leg. 

“Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit.’’ — 
Bhakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  [2). 

3.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

“  The  garter,  blemished,  pawned  his  knightly  virtue.’ 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.:  A  semicircular  plate,  acting  as  a  key, 
which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  wooden  jaw  of  a 
bench-vice,  and  enters  an  annular  groove  in  the  cyl¬ 
indrical  neck  of  the  bench-screw,  so  that  when  the 
latter  is  unscrewed  it  brings  out  the  jaw. 

2.  Circus  (pi.) :  The  tapes  held  up  for  a  performer 


3  leap  over. 

3.  Heraldry: 

1)  The  same  as  IT  (1). 

2)  The  Order  of  the  Garter.  [U  (2).] 

[3)  The  half  of  a  bend. 

1[  (1)  Garter  King-at-Arms :  The  principal  Rmg- 
ic-Arms  in  England,  by  whom  arms  are  granted  and 
;onfirmed  under  the  authority  of  the  Earl  Marshal. 
Earl  Marshal.]  His  duties  are  to  attend  upon 
he  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  their  installation  and 


other  solemnities;  to  intimate  their  election;  to 
suspend  their  banners  over  their  stalls  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor;  to  superintend  and 
marshal  their  processions,  &c.  The  office  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  Henry  V.  in  1420. 

(2)  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter :  The  most 
illustrious  Order  of  British  Knighthood,  instituted 
at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.,  about  August,  1348. 
The  Order  consists  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  and  twenty-five  com¬ 
panions,  of  whom  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  always  one.  Re- 
cent_  statutes  provide  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  Sov¬ 
ereigns.  Knights  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  initials  K.  G. 
after  their  names,  which  take 
precedence  of  all  other  titles 
except  those  of  royalty.  The 
stalls  of  the  knights  are  in  St. 

George’s  Chapel,  WindsorCas- 
tle.  The  insignia  of  the  Order 
and  the  Garter,  with  the 
motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense  (Dishonor  to  him  who 
thinks  ill  of  it),  the  star  of 
eight  points,  inclosing  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  the  collar, 
and  the  lesser  George  or  jewel, 
added  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Star  and  Jewel  of 
ribbon,  originally  black,  was  the  Order  of  the 
changed  to  sky-blue  by  Eliz-  Garter, 

abeth,  and  at  the  accession  of 
the  House  regnant,  the  present  dark  blue  ribbon, 
from  which  the  jewel  is  worn  pendent,  was  adopted. 
(English.) 

gar-ter,  v.  t.  [Garter,  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  garter. 

“  He  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose;  and 
you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose.” — ' 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 


“Brydges’  wide-wasting  hand,  first  gartered  knight.” 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

gar’-ter-flsh,  s.  [Eng.  garter,  andjfsh.] 
Ichthy.:  The  Scabbard-fish,  Lepidopus  argyreus. 
[Lepidopus.]  It  belongs  to  the  Cepolidae  or  Rib¬ 
bon-shaped  family  of  Fishes, 
gar-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Garter,  v  j 
A.  As  pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  garter. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tying  with  a  garter. 


“  Where  to  should  I  disclose 
The  gartering  of  her  hose.” 

Skelton:  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

gar -ter-snake,  s.  [Eng.  garter,  and  snake.} 

ZoOl. :  The  Snake  genus  Eutania.  There  are  two 
species,  Eutania  sirtalis  and  E.  ordinata,  the  latter 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  other  more  widely  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  Union.  Their  bite  is  not  venomous. 

garth  (1),  s.  [Icel.  gardhr— an  inclosure.] 

*1.  A  close,  a  croft,  a  garden,  an  inclosure. 

“The  garth  eke  closed  is  in  dyvers  wyse.” — Palladius: 
Husbandrie,  i.  788. 

*2.  The  grass  area  between  or  within  the  cloisters 
of  a  religious  house. 

3.  A  dam  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching  fish, 
garth  (2),  *garthe,  *gerth,  s.  [Icel.  gjOrd.}  A 
band  or  girth.  [Girth.] 

garth -man,  s.  [Eng.  garth  (1),  and  man.]  The 
owner  of  a  garth  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

gar  -um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  fish-sauce,  pre¬ 
pared  from  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  the 
scomber,  but  formerly  from  the  garus ;  a  pickle 
made  of  the  gills  and  blood  of  the  tunny. 

gar  -vie,  gar'-vie-her-rlng,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the  Sprat  (q.  v.). 

“  They  are  often  very  successful  in  taking  the  smaller 
fish,  such  as  herrings,  garvies,  or  sprats,  sparlings  or 
smelts.”—  P.  Alloa:  Statist.  Acc.,  viii.  697. 


gas,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  gas=  a  word  introduced  by  the 
Flemish  chemist,  Van  Helmont,  who  was  born  in 
A.  D.  1577.  Cf.  Dut.  geest— spirit.]  [Ghost.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  talk ;  froth. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  A  gas  is  a  substance  possessing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and  presenting 
under  a  constant  pressure  a  uniform  rate  of  expan¬ 
sion  for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  but  when 
gases  reach  their  maximum  densities  they  behave 
like  vapors.  All  gases  can  be  condensed  into  liquids 
by  cold  and  pressure.  Some  of  the  elements,  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  probably 


fluorine,  are  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Atmos¬ 
pheric  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  77  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrogen,  and  23  of  oxygen,  or  79  volumes 
of  nitrogen  mixed  with  21  volumes  of  oxygen.  Gases 
are  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  which  yield  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  hydrocar¬ 
bons.  Gases  as  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide  are  given  off  during  putrefaction ;  carbon 
dioxide  during  fermentation.  Ordinary  gas  used 
for  burning,  &c.,  is  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  coal.  [Coal-gas.]  Gases  are  prepared  in  the  wet 
way  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  on  different  sub¬ 
stances.  The  resulting  gases  may  be  collected:  (1) 
by  reception  in  an  exhausted  vessel ;  (2)  by  displace¬ 
ment  of  air,  the  delivery  tube  proceeding  from  the 
generating  vessel  is  made  to  pass  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  receiver  placed  with  its  mouth  upward ; 
this  method  is  used  for  gases  which  are  heavier 
;han  air,  and  are  dissolved  by  water,  as  chlorine, 
&c. ;  (3)  collection  over  liquids,  generally  mercury, 
or  water ;  a  jar  or  bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  and 
inverted  over  a  trough  filled  with  the  same  liquid, 
and  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  proceeding  from 
the  gas-generating  apparatus  is  inserted  beneath 
the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  gas  may  rise  in 
bubbles  through  the  liquid,  displace  it,  and  so  fill 
the  vessel  with  gas.  Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids 
in  some  cases,  the  gas  forming  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound  with  the  liquid,  in  other  cases  the  gas  has  no 
chemical  action  on  the  liquid.  Generally  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed  in  the  latter  case  decreases 
with  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  weight  of  gas 
absorbed  varies  directly  as  the  pressure.  Charcoal 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  many  gases,  espe¬ 
cially  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid.  The  specific  grav¬ 
ities  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state,  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  atomic 
weights,  but  the  specific  gravities  of  phosphorous 
and  arsenic  are  twice  as  heavy,  and  mercury  and 
cadmium  only  half  as  heavy  as  their  atomic  weights. 
The  specific  gravity  of  any  compound  gas  or  vapor, 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  equal  to  half  its 
molecular  weight. 

2.  Comm. :  The  gas  of  commerce  is  carburetted 
hydrogen  (OHD.  Its  frequent  disengagement  in 
coal  mines  with  resultant  explosions,  generally 
fatal  to  many  lives,  has  caused  the  miners  to  give  it 
the  name  of  “  fire-damp.”  In  parts  of  the  world  it 
issues  from  crevices  or  holes  in  the  strata  in  so  mod¬ 
erate  and  continuous  a  stream,  as  to  burn  with  a 
huge  jet  instead  of  exploding.  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  China,  in  Baku  on  the  Caspian,  where  a 
fire  temple  is  reared  with  officiating  priests  of  the 
Parsee  faith,  who  regard  the  flame  as  a  symbol  of 
the  divinity.  It  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
this  country,  and  is  known  as  Natural  Gas.  Gas 
wells  abound  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Southern  Illinois.  This  natural  gas  serves  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  illuminating  and  heating;  it  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  common  use.  It  is  conveyed  in 
pipes  from  the  wells  to  several  large  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  Pittsburg,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  etc.  The  ignition  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
may  be  seen  in  any  coal  fire.  It  has  recently  been 
discovered  that  giant  jets  of  apparently  similar  gas 
flames  exist  in  the  sun,  aud  are  one  main  source  of 
its  light  and  heat, 

The  manufacture  of  gas  is  not  difficult.  Only  two 
processes  are  required ;  to  make  or  evolve  it  through 
the  distillation  of  coal,  and  then  to  purify  it  from 
tar,  ammonia,  and  sulphur.  The  chief  series  of 
apparatus  required  for  these  purposes  are  the  Gas- 
retort,  the  Gas-condenser,  the  Gas-washer,  and  the 
Gas-purifier. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to 
or  worked  by  gas. 

gas-alarm,  s.  [Gasoscope.] 

gas-apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  for  the  manufact¬ 
ure  or  preparation  of  various  gases. 

gas-bath,  s.  A  bath  heated  by  gas. 

gas-battery,  s.  A  form  of  voltaic  battery  in 
which  gases,  more  particularly  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  are  the  active  agents. 

gas-blowpipe,  s.  A  form  of  blowpipe  designed 
to  be  attached  to  a  gas-pipe,  for  using  gas  instead 
of  oil  or  alcohol.  The  atmospheric  air  is  driven 
through  the  center  tube,  adding  force  and  giving  a 
cylindrical  form  to  the  flame,  which  issues  at  an 
annular  opening. 

gas-bracket,  s.  A  branch  proceeding  from  a 
wall  and  having  on  its  end  a  burner  or  burners. 

gas-burner,  s.  The  jet-piece  at  which  the  gas 
issues.  It  consists  of  a  slit  or  of  a  number  of  ori¬ 
fices  disposed  so  as  to  produce  tl^e  shape  of  flame 
required.  The  fish-tail  flame  is  made  by  two  oblique 
orifices  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  so  as  to  cause  the 
jets  to  cross  each  other ;  the  object  is  divergence,  to 
spread  the  gas  and  bring  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
in  contact  with  the  air.  [Argand.] 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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gas-check 


gash 


gas-check,  s.  [Gas-king.] 

gas-coal,  s.  Any  coal,  as  cannel-coal,  used  for 
manufacturing  gas. 

gas-company,  s.  A  joint-stock  company  formed 
to  supply  gas  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district, 
at  certain  prices  per  1,000  feet. 

gas-condenser,  s.  The  second  in  the  series  of 
apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  convoluted  pipes,  surrounded  by  water. 
The  gas  from  the  retorts  is  passed  through  the  con¬ 
denser  to  rid  it  of  the  tar.  The  condenser  gathers 
about  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  tar  from  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  by  about  2,000  pounds  of  coal. 

ga,s-engine,  s.  A  kind  of  engine  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  caused  by  the  combustion  or 
sudden  production  or  expansion  of  gas  mixed  with 
air  in  a  closed  cylinder. 

gas-fitter,  s.  A  workman  who  lays  the  pipes 
and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas. 

Gas-fitter's  gauge:  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
tightness  of  the  joints  in  a  line  of  pipes  is  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  pipes  being  filled  with  air  by  a  pump, 
the  pressure  gauge  in  connection  therewith  remains 
stationary  if  the  joints  are  perfect.  If  the  gauge 
fall,  ether  maybe  admitted  to  the  interior  and  the 
escape  detected  by  a  torch. 

gas-fittings,  s.  pi.  The  appliances  needed  for 
the  introduction  of  gas  into  a  building,  such  as 
pipes,  jets,  burners,  meters,  &c. 

gas-fixture,  s.  A  gas-bracket,  a  gaselier. 

gas-furnace,  s. 

1.  A  small  furnace,  much  employed  for  laboratory 
purposes,  and  whicn  is  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  maximum  heating  powers  of  the  gas  without  re¬ 
gard  to  its  illuminating  purposes.  V  arious  forms 
have  been  contrived. 

2.  A  furnace  of  which  the  fuel  is  gas  from  burners 
suitably  disposed  in  the  chamber  for  the  purpose 
required.  Steam-boilers  and  metallurgic  furnaces 
are  sometimes  heated  in  this  manner. 

gas-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  pressure  of  gas.  A  bent  graduated  tube  con¬ 
taining  water  or  mercury,  open  at  one  end  and  with 
the  other  screwed  into  the  vessel  containing  the 
gas.  ^ 

gas-generator,  s.  A  chamber  in  which  gas  is 
evolved.  The  term  includes:  the  retort  in  which 
volatile  hydrocarbons  are  evolved  by  heat,  as  in  the 
ordinary  gas  apparatus ;  the  machine  in  which  air 
is  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  liquid  hydrocarbon  ; 
and  the  machines  in  which  carbonic-acid  gas  is 
evolved  for  aerating  water  or  other  purposes. 

gas-governor,  s.  A  small  gas-holder  into  which 
the  gas  enters,  and  from  which  it  is  passed  to  the 
mains  with  a  regulated  pressure.  The  velocity  of 
gas  in  the  mains  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure,  so  that  by  adding  to  this  it 
may  either  be  driven  more  rapidly  cr  to  a  greater 
distance. 

gas-heater,  s.  An  apparatus  contrived  for  the 
application  of  gas  to  specific  purposes  of  heating. 

gas-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  connected  to 
the  main  pipe,  which  indicates  by  the  rising  and 
falling  of  a  spring  piston,  or  a  weighted  gas-holder, 
the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  pipe. 

gas-jet,  s. 

1.  A  jet  or  spout  of  flame  issuing  from  a  gas- 
burner. 

2.  A  gas-burner. 

gas-lamp,  s.  A  lamp,  the  light  of  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  gas,  as  a  street  lamp. 

gas-lantern,  s.  A  frame  of  glass  for  inclosing 
one  or  more  gas-burners. 

gas-liquor,  s.  An  ammoniacal  liquor  extracted 
from  coal  in  the  distillation  of  gas.  Eight  or  ten 
gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  are  extracted  from 
the  gas  produced  from  2,000  pounds  of  coal,  and  it 
is  treated  by  manufacturing  chemists,  who  extract 
about  fourteen  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
from  one  gallon  of  the  liquor.  A  larger  yield  of 
ammonia  is  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  to  the  coal  before  it  is  distilled. 

gas-main,  s.  A  principal  gas-pipe  leading  from 
the  works,  and  having  branches  and  distributing 
pipes.  Gas  mains  are  laid  in  sections,  the  small  end 
of  one  entering  the  wide  socket  of  the  adjacent 
section.  A  packing  of  hemp  dipped  in  tar  is  driven 
in  to  form  a  joint;  over  this  is  a  luting  of  clay, 
within  which  is  poured  hot  lead.  The  mains  are 
laid  with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  each 
incline,  or  where  two  descending  slopes  meet,  a 
reservoir  is  formed  to  collect  water  of  condensation. 
This  chamber  has  an  iron  cover  into  which  is  fixed 
a  pipe,  which  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir.  At  the  summit  of  the  pipe  is  a  screw, 
which  admits  the  attachment  of  a  pump,  by  which 
the  liquid  in  the  reservoir  is  removed. 


gas-meter,  s.  A  machine  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  gas  passing  through  it.  Citizen  Seguin 
described  a  gas-meter  at  the  sitting  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Prance,  on  October  6, 1797.  The  wet- 
meter  was  invented  by  Clegg,  in  1807,  and  improved 
by  Crosley  in  1815.  The  dry-meter  was  invented  by 
Malam  in  1820,  and  improved  by  Defries  in  1838. 
Many  improvements  and  variations  have  been  added 
since. 

gas-oven,  s. 

Metall. :  The  oven  in  which  the  waste  gases  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace  are  employed  for 
heating  the  air  for  the  blast. 

gas-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gas.  Service-pipes  are  of  various 
metals,  wrought-iron  tubing  being  now  more  com¬ 
mon  than  any  other.  The  sections  of  distributing- 
pipe  have  screw-socket  couplings.  A  gas-pipe  made 
of  brass  or  copper  is  liable  to  have  a  deposit  of  a  com¬ 
pound  of  acetyline  C2H2  with  copper  formed  in  it. 
This  explodes  when  heated. 

Gas-pipe  tongs :  [Gas-tongs.] 

gas-puddling,  s. 

Iron-works:  The  puddling  of  iron  by  the  use  of 
gases  instead  of  solid  fuel. 

gas-purifier,  s.  An  apparatus  in  which  gas  is 
purified  of  its  sulphur  compounds.  The  purification 
of  gas  by  passing  it  through  lime-water  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1807.  The  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  after 
having  been  evolved  in  the  retort  ,  its  tar  eliminated 
in  the  condenser,  and  its  ammonia  extracted  in  the 
washer,  is  passed  through  the  purifier,  which  re¬ 
moves  the  sulphur  and  renders  the  gas  fit  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

gas-register,  subst.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  pressure  of  gas  is  indicated  and  recorded.  The 
rate  of  pressure  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  with  the 
season  and  the  hour.  An  ordinary  pressure  during 
the  day  is  ft  of  an  inch ;  that  is  a  pressure  which 
will  raise  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  to  that 
height.  At  night  the  pressure  is  increased  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hour  and  the  season ;  the  quantity  burnt 
in  winter  is  double  that  consumed  in  summer ;  more 
gas  is  burning  at  9  p.  M.  than  at  12  p.  m.  ;  and  more 
at  the  latter  hour  than  at  3  A.  M. 

gas-regulator,  s.  A  device  to  equalize  the  flow 
of  gas,  notwithstanding  varying  pressure  in  the 
main,  and  the  variations  produced  by  the  turning 
on  or  shutting  off  gas  to  or  from  burners  in  a 
building. 

gas-retort,  s.  The  chamber  in  which  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter  is  distilled  to  produce  illuminating 
gas.  Gas-retorts  are  made  of  iron  or  clay,  and  each 
in  shape  is  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  the  flat  side 
forming  the  floor.  These  are  set  in  a  brick  furnace, 
with  their  open  ends  presented  outward  ready  for 
charging. 

Gas-retort  charger :  An  apparatus  for  introducing 
the  charge  of  coal  into  a  retort,  or  removing  the 
coke  therefrom.  [Steam-stokek.] 

gas-ring,  s. 

Ordnance : 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  or  copper,  perforated  to 
the  exact  size  of  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  used  as 
a  face-plate  to  the  breech-block  in  Sharp’s  breech- 
loading  rifle,  and  Broadwell’s  breech-loading  ord¬ 
nance,  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Government.  The 
breech-block  is  chambered  out  larger  than  the  hole 
in  the  plate,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  explosion  of 
a  charge  flies  back  into  the  chamber  and  presses 
the  plate  or  ring  forward  against  the  breech  of  the 
gun ;  a  gas-check. 

2.  A  thin  flanged  plate  of  copper  or  gun-metal 
fixed  to  the  base  of  a  projectile  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  forward,  and  serving  also  to  rotate  the 
shot.  (Boyle.) 

gas-service,  s.  Gas-fittings  or  fixtures;  pipes, 
burners,  &c.,  for  gas. 

gas-socket,  s.  The  metallic  socket  which  slips 
over  the  tip  of  a  burner,  and  connects  the  gas-tub¬ 
ing  therewith. 

gas-stove,  s.  A  stove  heated  by  gas  for  cooking 
or  warming  purposes. 

gas-tank,  s.  A  gasometer  or  gasholder. 

gas-tar?  s.  The  tar  condensed  in  the  tubes  when 
gas  is  distilled  from  coal ;  commonly  called  coal-tar. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that  the  tarry  prod¬ 
ucts  of  gas  manufacture  are  of  the  highest  value ; 
from  these  hydrocarbons  many  artificial  fruit 
essences  are  prepared,  and  they  are  the  source  of 
all  those  beautiful  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  and  others 
grouped  under  the  general  term  of  aniline  colors. 
[Aniline,  Coal-tar.] 

gas-tight,  s.  Sufficiently  tight  or  close  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  gas. 

gas-tongs,  s.  pi.  Tongs  for  pinching  gaspipes, 
holding  them  while  screwing  joints  together,  or 
screwing  gas-burners  into  their  sockets. 


gas-washer,  s.  An  apparatus  which  receives  the 
gas  from  the  condenser.  The  office  of  the  washer 
is  to  remove  the  ammonia,  which  affects  the  quality 
of  the  gas  and  is  otherwise  injurious. 

gas-water,  s.  Water  through  which  gas  has 
been  passed  to  purify  it. 

gas-well,  s.  A  bored  well  from  which  natural 
gas  is  discharged. 

gas-works,  s.  pi.  A  manufactory  where  gas  is 


gas,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gas,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Cotton-manuf. :  To  burn  or  singe  off  the  divergent 
fibers  or  fluff  from  yarn.  [Gassing.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  use  of  empty  talk;  to 
froth. 


gas-^-lier',  s.  [Gaseliee.] 

Gas  -con,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gascony. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gascony. 

2.  A  boaster ;  a  gasconader. 

gas-con-a  de,  s.  [Fr .  gasconnade,  from  Gascon 
=an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  a  district  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  which  b  id  the  reputation  of  being  great 
boasters  and  blusterers.]  A  boast  or  boasting ;  bra¬ 
vado,  bluster,  vaunting,  bragging. 

“I  tell  you,  without  any  gasconade,  that  I  had  rather  be 
banished  for  nay  whole  life.” — Bolingbroke:  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough. 

gas-con-a  de,  v.  i.  [Gasconade,  s.]  To  boast, 
to  brag,  to  bluster. 

gas-con-ad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gasconad(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  gasconades;  a  boaster,  a  bragger,  a  blusterer. 

gas -cromh,  s.  [Gael,  cascromh,  from  cas=a 
foot,  crom=  crooked.]  An  instrument  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  form,  resembling  a  currier’s  knife,  with  a 
crooked  handle  fixed  in  the  middle,  used  for  trench¬ 
ing  ground ;  properly  Cascromh. 

“Even  the  savage  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with  their 
gascromh,  or  whatever  they  call  it.” — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  ii. 

gas-e-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Gasification.] 

gas'-e-fy,  v.  t.  [Gasify.] 

gas-e-i-ty,  s.  [English  gase(ous) ;  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous  ;  gaseousness. 

gas-e-lier',  gas-g,-lier',  s.  [Formed  from  gas, 
with  a  curious  imitation  of  chandelier  (q.  v.).} 
A  frame  with  brackets  or  branches  for  burning  gas, 
or  a  chandelier  for  candles. 


“Standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier.” — Black: 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  iii. 


ga  -§e-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gas;  e  connect. ;  -ous.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  the  nature  of  gas ;  in  the  form  of  gas. 
“  The  substance  employed,  whether  it  be  fluid,  gaseous, 
elastic,  electrical,  or  none  of  these,  or  nothing  resem¬ 
bling  these,  is  unknown  to  us.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  vii. 


*2.  Fig. :  Without  substance  or  reality;  unreal, 
flimsy,  empty. 

ga-§eous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaseous;  - ness .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous  ;  gaseity. 

gash  (1),  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  garse.~\  [Gash,  s.]  To 
make  a  gash  or  deep,  wide,  gaping  cut  in,  especially 
in  flesh. 


“  Gash  thyself,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute  Baal.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  644. 

gash  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  talk  a  great 
deal ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to  gossip. 

“The  couthy  cracks  begin  when  supper’s  o’er, 

The  cheering  supper  gars  them  glibly  gash.” 

Fergusson:  Poems,  ii.  56. 

gash  (3),  v.  i.  [Fr.  gauche=&wry  ;  Ger.  gosche= 
grinning  or  opening  the  mouth  in  scorn.] 

1.  To  project  the  under  jaw. 

2.  To  distort  the  mouth  in  contempt. 

gash  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  garse, 
garsshe,  or  garshi]  [Garse.] 

1.  A  deep  and  wide  cut  or  wound,  especially  in 
flesh. 


“The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly  figures 
which  sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread  horror  and 
dismay  through  the  town.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
*2.  A  mark  or  scar  of  a  wound. 


“  I  was  fond  of  back-sword  and  cudgel-play,  and  I  now 
bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  gash  and  scar.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

gash  (2), s.  [Gash,  (2),  u.] 

1.  Prattle,  chatter,  talkativeness. 

2.  Pert  language. 

gash  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  projection  of 
the  under  jaw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gash-gabbit 


1977 


gasterosteidas 


gash-gabbit,  a. 

1,  Having  the  mouth  distorted. 

“  A’  teethless  and  gash-gabbit 
The  hags  that  night.” 

D.  Anderson:  Poems,  126. 

2.  Having  a  long,  projecting  chin. 

gash,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  Latin  sagax= saga¬ 
cious.] 

1.  Shrewd  and  inteHigent  in  conversation  ;  saga¬ 
cious. 


gasp,  *gaspe,  *gasp-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  geispa 
=toyawn;  Sw.  gaspa;  Dan.  gispe.  Gasp  is  a  fre¬ 
quentative  from  gape  (q.  v.).J 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  open  the  mouth  wide  ip  a  laborious 
respiration  ;  to  breathe  heavily  and  with  difficulty ; 
to  respire  convulsively. 

“Gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  pant  eagerly ;  to  crave  earnestly. 


3.  Trim,  well-dressed. 

gas'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  holder. \  A  Gas¬ 
ometer  (q.  v.). 

gas-i-f  l-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gasify ;  c  connective ; 
suif .  -ation.]  The  art  or  process  of  converting  into 

gas. 

gas  -I-f  y,  v.  t.  [Fr.  gazLifier.]  To  convert  into 
gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  application  of 
heat,  a  chemical  process,  &c. 

gas'-I-form,  a.  [Fr .  gazLiform.]  Of  the  nature 
or  form  of  gas  ;  gaseous,  aeriform. 

gas'-ket,  s.  [Fr.  garcette=a  gasket,  a  cat-o’-nine 
tails;  Sp.  garceta=  a  gasket.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  plaited  cord  by  which  the  sails,  when 
furled,  are  bound  close  to  the  yards  or  gaffs. 

2.  Steam-engin. :  A  strip  of  leather,  tow,  or  tex¬ 
tile  fabric,  to  form  a  packing  or  caulk  a  joint. 

*gas-kins,  s.  [Galligaskins.]  Wide,  loose 
breeches  or  hose. 

“  If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold; 

Or,  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

gas  -light  ( gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  light.'] 

1.  The  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal 
.gas. 

2.  A  gas-jet. 

gas -light-ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  gas,  and 
lighting.]  The  act  or  system  of  lighting  a  place  or 
-district  by  means  of  gas. 

gas  -o-gen,  s.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon  used  as  an 
illuminant,  or  for  charging  illuminating  gas. 

ga§'-6-line,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gas;  Lat.  ol(eum)  — 
oil;  -me.]  A  light  volatile  liquid  distilled  from 
petroleum.  It  is  used  for  fuel  and  as  a  light  motor 
power. 

gasoline-motor,  s.  A  traction  motor  operated 
by  means  of  gasoline. 

“The  gas  which  escapes  from  a  gasoline-motor 
made  a  disagreeable  noise.” — N.  Y.  World,  Jan.  10, 
1897.  v  _ 

ga§-om -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective;  and 
meter;  from  Gr.  metron= a  measured  Etymolog¬ 
ically  an  instrument  for  measuring  amounts  of  gas ; 
but  for  this  there  is  already  the  term  gas-meter 
(q.  v.).  A  gasometer  is  therefore  conventionally 
used  for  a  reservoir  of  gas— a  large  vessel  designed 
for  the  storage  of  gas.  It  is  usually  a  large  hollow 
-cylinder  filled  with  water,  closed  at  the  top,  with 
the  lower  end  immersed  in  water;  the  cylinder 
rises  or  falls  according  to  the  amount  of  water  dis¬ 
placed  by  gas. 

ga§-o-met  -ric,  a.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective ;  and 
metric  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gasometry,  or 
the  measurement  of  gases. 

gasometric-analysis,  s.  A  mixture  of  gases  is 
analyzed  by  the  Eudiometer  (q.  v.),  or  by  passing 
the  mixture  of  gases  through  a  series  of  tubes 
filled  with  different  liquids,  which  absorb  certain 
of  the  gases,  the  volume  of  the  remainder  being 
measured  and  coirections  made  tor  temperature, 
pressure,  &c  Water  absorbs t  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  hydriodic  acid;  caustic 
potash  absorbs  ±128,  HO,  CO-^SOg,  HCN,  &c. ;  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  absorbs 
oxygen;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
liquids  a~e  also  used. 

ga§-om -e-try,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective;  and 
Gr.  metron=a  measure;  Fr.  gazomdtrie.]  The 
science,  act,  or  practice  of  measuring  gases;  that 
branch  of  chemical  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  gases. 

ga§-oph  -5L-ner,s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  phaind= 
to  show.]  An  indicator  of  the  presence  of  poison¬ 
ous  gases.  It  is  described  as  a  lump  of  boracic 
acid,  heated  to  redness  in  chlorine,  and  blown  into 
a  bulb.  Carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  deleterious  gases,  give  peculiar  reactions  on 
the  bulb,  and  indicate  their  presence. 

ga§'-o-SCope,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  skoped= to 
see.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
■carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
used,  or  should  be,  in  coal-mines,  to  give  an  alarm 
when  a  dangerous  and  explosive  condition  of  the 
air  supervenes.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  detect  a 
leak  in  the  gas-apparatus  of  a  building.  LGAS- 
ALAEM.]  _ 


“  Or  beene  thine  eyes  attemp’red  to  the  yeere, 
Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  raine?” 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar;  April. 

B.  Trans.:  To  emit  or  utter  with  gaspings  or 
pantings. 

“  Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  his  name.” 

Charles  Wesley. 

][  Sometimes  followed  by  away ,  forth,  out,  &c. 
“And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  568. 

I  To  gasp  after:  To  long  eagerly  for;  to  desire 
emently. 

“The  Castilian  and  his  wife  gasped  after  their  liberty.” 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  198. 

gasp,  s.  [Gasp,  v.]  The  act  of  gasping  or  open¬ 
ing  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath  ;  labored  or  con¬ 
vulsive  respiration  ;  a  short,  painful  catching  of  the 
breath. 

Tf  At  the  last  gasp :  On  the  point  of  death ;  in  the 
last  extremity. 

“His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

gasp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gasp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  p>ar.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  gasp  ;  a  short  painful  catching  of 
the  breath. 

“  And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf.” 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

gasp-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gasping;  -ly.]  In  a 
gasping  manner  ;  with  gasps. 

“  My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xi. 

Gas-ser-I-an,  a.  [Named  after  an  anatomist, 
Gasseri  (?).] 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 
Gasserian-ganglion,  s. 

Anat. :  The  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves. 

gas'-sing,  s.  [Gas,  v.] 

Cotton-man. :  The  process  of  burning  the  diverg¬ 
ent  fibers  or  fluff  from  yarn.  The  loose  filaments 
are  burned  off  by  passing  the  yarn  quickly  through 
a  gas-flame.  The  yarn  is  thus  prepared  for  thread, 
lace,  and  hosiery.  An  average  yam  loses  about  one- 
eighteenth  part  in  the  operation. 

gassing-frame,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  An  apparatus  for  gassing  yarn.  It 
has  a  row  of  jets  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  a 
little  hood  above  each.  The  yarn  is  led  from  one 
bobbin  to  a  second,  which  is  rotated  by  being 
pressed  against  a  rotating  roller.  The  yarn  in  pass¬ 
ing  between  the  reels  traverses  to  and  fro  through 
the  flame,  passing  over  pulleys. 

gas’-sy,  a.  [Eng.  gas;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  gases ;  gas¬ 
eous. 

2.  Full  of  empty  talk. 

“As  when  we  call  an  empty  and  sophistical  but  ready 
talker  gassy.”—  Whitney :  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
p.  17. 

*gast,  *gaste,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gcestan— to  terrify.] 
To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  make  aghast. 

*gast  (2),  subst.  [Gast,  u.]  A  fright,  a  state  of 
terror. 

“The  woman  in  a  gast,  and  pale  as  death,  comes  and 
tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her  things  she  missed.” — 
Law:  Memorials,  p.  220. 

*gas-ter,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gast;  -er.]  To  frighten. 
“Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gastered  him.  or  else 
he’s  drunk.”— Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons, 
ii.  1. 

gas-ter-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  gaster- the  belly,  alluding 
to  the  enlarged  base  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliaceee.  Paxton  enumerates 
forty-two  species,  some  with  varieties. 

gas-ter-o-,  gas-tr5-,  pref.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit. 
gasteros),  by  syncope,  gastros= the  belly.] 

1. °Genf:  The  belly  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body. 

2!  Spec. :  The  stomach. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  <?ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


gas-ter-o-car  -pi-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero- 
(q.  v.) ;  Gr.  karpos= fruit,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Ceramiace®,  sub-order  Crypto- 
neme®  (q.  v.). 

gas-ter-0  co'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  gastero-,  and  Greek 
fcome=hair.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gaster- 
ocomid®  (q.  v.) . 

gas-ter-o-com  -i-d'se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastero- 
com(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  found  in  the 
Devonian  rocks. 

gas-ter-o-my-§e  -te§,  gas-ter-6-my  -9I,  s.pl. 
[Pref.  gastero-  (q.  v.) ,  and  Gr.  mukes  (genit.  muketos ) 
=a  mushroom.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Fungals,  called  also  Lycoper- 
dace®  (q.  v.).  The  spores  are  generally  quaternate 
on  distinct  sporophores,  hymenium  inclosed  in  a 
peridium.  Lindley  divides  the  order,  which  he  calls 
also  Lycoperdace®,  into  six  sub-orders,  (1)  Podaxi- 
ne®,  (2)  Hypogsei,  (3)  Phalloidei,.(4)  Trichogastres, 
(5)  Myxogastres,  and  (6)  Nidulariacei. 

gas-ter-6-my-ce '-toils,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastero- 
mycetes  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Gasteromy- 
cetes  (q.  v.). 

gas-ter-oph'-Il-us,  s.  [Prefix  gastero-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  phileo— to  love;  philos= loved;  in  poetry 
(but  rarely)  loving.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects,  family 
(Estrid®  (Bot-flies).  Gasterophilus  equi,  the  larva 
of  which  at  one  stage  of  its  career  inhabits  the 
stomach  of  the  horse.  The  perfect  insect  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  skin  of  the  animal,  choosing  situations 
which  it  can  reach  with  its  tongue  when  it  licks 
itself.  By  this  process  the  eggs  are  transferred  to 
the  stomach.  When  the  larva  is  mature  it  is  ex¬ 
creted,  and  makes  its  final  transformation  in  the 
earth  or  in  dung. 

gas  -ter-6-pod,  s.  [Gasteropoda.]  One  of  the 
Gasteropoda. 

gas-ter-op  -o-da,  s.pl.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.  v.) ; 
Gr.  pous'  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
suff.  -a.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Gasteropods.  The  most  typical,  though 
not  the  most  highly-organized  class  of  the  sub¬ 
kingdom  Mollusca.  Its  essential  character  is  that 
the  under  side  of  the  body  constitutes  a  single 
muscular  foot,  on  which  the  animal  creeps  or  glides. 
Most  of  the  Gasteropoda  have  univalve  shells,  a 
few  have  them  tubular  or  conical ;  in  one  tbe  shell 
is  multi-valve,  and  in  some  it  is  internal  or  wanting. 
Most  of  the  spiral  shells  are  dextral,  a  few  are 
sinistral.  Some  have  an  operculum  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  shell.  The  animal  has  a  head  fur¬ 
nished  with  two,  four,  or  six  tentacles,  or  these  are 
wholly  wanting.  There  is  a  mantle,  in  the  folds  of 
which  the  shell  is  produced.  Some  breathe  air,  the 
others  water.  Cuvier  divided  the  Gasteropoda  into 
eight  orders,  (1)  Pectenibranchiata,  (2)  Scutibran- 
chiata,  (3)Cyclobranchiata,  (4)Tabulibranchiata,(5) 
Pulmonata,  (6)  Tectibranchiata  (7)  Inferobranchi- 
ata,  and  (8)  Nudibranchiata.  Woodward  and  others 
have  divided  the  class  into  four  orders  only.  (1) 
Prosobranchiata,  including  the  first  four  of  Cuvier’s 
orders,  (2)  Pulmonata,  corresponding  to  his  5th, 
(3)  Opisthobranchiata,  comprehending  his  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  orders;  and  (4).  Nucleobranchiata,  which 
Cuvier  had  made  a  distinct  class — Heteropoda 
(q.  v.).  The  Prosobranchiata  have  been  arranged 
in  two  divisions:  Siphonostomata  and  Holosto- 
mata ;  and  the  Opisthobranchiata  also  in  two : 
Tectibranchiata  and  Nudibranchiata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Gasteropoda  are  found  in  all  the 
formations  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  till 
now.  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  Pal®ontologist,  esti¬ 
mated  the  known  Gasteropoda  (excluding  Ptero- 
poda)  from  the  Pal®ozoic,  rocks:  at  96  from  the 
Silurian,  0  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  46  from  the 
Devonian,  7  common  to  the  Devonian  and  the  Car¬ 
boniferous,  174from  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and  25 
from  the  Permian.  Of  the  Pteropoda  there  were 
27  Silurian  and  1  Devonian.  The  Holostomata  are 
more  abundant  in  the  Pal®ozoic  period,  and  the 
Siphonostomata  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
strata.  The  Pulmonata,  from  being  many  of  them 
land  animals,  are  less  fully  represented  :  the  Nudi¬ 
branchiata,  from  the  absence  of  the  shell,  not  at  all. 
Both  families  of  the  Nucleobranchiata  have  fossil 
forms. 

gas-ter-op-o-doiis,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  gastero¬ 
poda)  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous. ] 

ZoOl. :  Using  the  belly  or  the  whole  under-part  of 
the  belly  as  a  foot  to  crawl  by ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Gasteropoda  (q.  v.). 

gas-ter-os-te -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gasteros- 
te(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  Sticklebacks.  A  family  of  spiny-finned 
fishes,  by  some  separated  from  the  Gurnards  (Tri- 
glid®) ,  but  united  with  them  by  others.  There  are 
bony  plates  on  part  of  the  order ;  other  parts  are 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  l 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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nnprt>cecc&d  even  with  scales.  But  these  fishes  have 
formidable  defenses  in  the  strong  and  sharp  spines 
of  their  fins.  In  place  of  depositing  their  spawn 
and  leaving  the  young  fry  when  hatched  to  cater  for 
themselves  as  best  they  can,  the  male  stickleback 
constructs  a  nest  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  within 
which  his  mate  deposits  her  eggs.  These  he  defends 
with  great  courage  and  tenacity,  attempting  with 
his  spines  to  rip  up  any  fish  which  approaches  the 
nest. 

gas-ter-os  -te-us,  s.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  osteon—  a  bone.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes.  [Gaster- 
OSTEIDa;.]  Seven  species  are  known  in  Britain. 
Gasterosteus  trachurus  or  aculeatus  is  the  Rough¬ 
tailed  Stickleback  of  books.  It  is  found  both  in 
fresh  and  saltwater,  while  G.  spinachia ,  the  Fifteen- 
spined  Stickleback,  the  Great  Sea-adder,  is  exclu¬ 
sively  marine. 

gas-tero-tha-lam'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero- 
(q.  v.),  and  Latin  thalamus,  from  Gr.  thalamos=an 
inner  chamber,  a  bed-chamber.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Lichenace®.  The  shields  are 
always  closed  or  opened  by  the  irregular  separation 
of  the  thalloidal  covering.  Nucleus  inclosed,  con¬ 
taining  asci  deliquescing  or  shriveling  up.  ( Lind - 
ley.) 

♦gast -ful,  *gast-full,  a.  [English  gast  (2),  s. ; 
-ful(l).] 

1.  Frightful,  ghastly,  terrible. 

2.  Frightened,  fearful,  afraid. 

♦gast-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gcistful;  -ness.']  Th^ 
quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  or  gastful ;  ghast¬ 
liness. 

“It  breeds  a  kind  of  irksome  gastfulness." — Sidney 1 
Arcadia,  p.  405. 

♦gast  -11-ness,  s.  [Ghastliness.] 

♦gast-ljf,  a.  [Ghastly.] 

♦gast-ness,  *gast-nesse,  *gaist-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
gast;  -ness.]  Terror,  fear,  fright,  amazement. 

“Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

gas-tor -ills,  s.  [Named  after  Gaston  M.  Plante, 
its  discoverer,  and  Gr.  ornis= a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  huge  fossil  bird  from  the  Eocene ; 
one  either  of  the  Nata tores  or  of  the  Cursores.  The 
only  known  species  is  the  Gastornis  parisiensis  of 
the  Paris  basin. 

gas-trae  -a,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros) =the 
belly.] 

Palceont. :  A  hypothetical  genus  of  animals  con¬ 
sisting  simply  of  a  sac  or  stomach,  with  an  ectoder¬ 
mal  and  endodermal  layer  of  cells.  This  simple 
organism  Haeckel  assumes  to  have  been  the  first 
animal  generated  on  the  earth,  and  the  germ  from 
which  the  whole  animal  kingdom  with  its  infinite 
diversities  was  gradually  evolved. 

*gas-tral'-gy,  gas-tral-gi-a,  s.  [Gr.  gaster 
(genit.  gastros)=th.e  belly,  and  «Igos=pain  ;  French 
gastralgie.] 

Pathol. :  A  nervous  pain  in  the  stomach,  without 
fever. 

gas -trie,  ♦gas-trick,  a.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit. 
gastros)  = the  belly  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - ic .] 

Anat.  &  Path. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  referring  to 
the  stomach. 

gastric-catarrh,  s.  Disordered  stomach.  [Gas¬ 
tritis.] 

gastric-fever,  s.  Sub-acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  but  also  a  term  in  common  use  to  denote 
enteric  fever  (q.  v.). 

gastric-juice,  s. 

Anat. :  A  colorless  liquid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
containing  about  98’5per  cent,  of  water  ;  when  evap¬ 
orated  to  dryness  and  burnt,  the  ashes  consist 
chiefly  of  sodium  chloride.  The  gastric  juice  also 
contains  a  free  acid,  probably  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  peculiar  substance  called  pepsine  (q.  v.),to 
which,  and  the  presence  of  the  free  acid,  the  power 
of  digesting  food  possessed  by  the  gastric  juice 
appears  to  be  due.  An  artificial  gastric  juice  can 
be  formed  by  extracting  pepsine  from  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  by  means  of  glycerine,  and  adding  to 
the  filtered  liquid  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
0T  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

“The  gastric-juice,  or  the  liquor  which  digests  the  food 
in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  is  of  this  class.  Of  all  men¬ 
strua,  it  is  the  most  active,  the  most  universal.’’ — Paley : 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  vii. 

gastric-system,  s. 

Anat. :  The  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  which 
digestion  is  carried  on. 

♦gas -trlc-al.  a.  [Eng.  gastric;  -al.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  stomach  or  good  living ;  gastronomical. 

“What  kind  of  genius  is  your  lordship’s  gastrical 
chef?” — Disraeli:  Vivian  Grey,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 


gas  -trl-Qlgm,  s.  [Eng.  gastric;  -ism;  Fr.  gas- 
tricisme.] 

Pathol. :  The  medical  tenet  that  most  diseases 
are  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  indigestible 
materials  in  the  stomach. 

gas-trid  -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  gastridion,  dimin.  of 
gastrion ,  <y«.sfe?~the  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis. 

*gas-trir-o-qul§m,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  =  the  belly; 
Lat.  loquor  =  to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Ventriloquism  (q.  v.). 

gas-trlF  o-  quist,  s.  [Greek  gaster  =  the  belly ; 
Lat.  loquor  =  to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  ven¬ 
triloquist  (q.  v.). 

♦gas-tril-o-quous,  a.  [Gr.  gaster  =  the  belly; 
Lat.  loquor = to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Speak¬ 
ing  or  seeming  to  speak  in  the  belly  ;  ventriloquous. 

gas-trll'-o  qujr,  s.  [Gastriloqttous.]  The  act 
or  art  of  speaking  in  the  belly  ;  ventriloquism. 

*gas-trl-marg'-l§m,  s.  [Gr.  gastrimargos=  in¬ 
satiable  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  A  preternaturally  raven¬ 
ous  appetite. 

“Be  not  addicted  to  the  foul  vice  of  gastrimargism  and 
belly  cheer.” — Optic  Glass  of  Humors.  (1639.) 

gas-tri  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros)  =  the 
belly  ;  suff.  -itis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  usually  most  severe  at  the  pyloric 
orifice,  generally  caused  by  corrosive  or  irritant 
poisons, Jbut  chiefly  from  the  use  of  raw  spirits,  ac¬ 
companied  by  nausea,  sickness,  &c.,  and  in  severe 
cases  followed  by  congestion.  It  seldom  occurs  in 
persons  of  temperate  habit, 
gas-trd-,  pref.  [Gastero-.] 
gastro-colic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
colon  ;  as,  the  gastro-colic  omentum, 
gastro-duodenal,  a.  , 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the  duo¬ 
denum  ;  as,  the  gastro-duodenal  artery,  the  gastro¬ 
duodenal  plexus, 
gastro-epiploic,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the  omen¬ 
tum  ;  as,  the  gastro-epiploic  plexus,  the  gastro¬ 
epiploic  vein. 

gastro-phrenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
diaphragm  ;  as,  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament. 

gastro-pneumonic,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
lungs  ;  as,  the  gastro-pneumonic  mucous  membrane. 

gastro-splenic,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
spleen;  as,  the  gastro-splenic  ligament  or  omentum. 

gas-tr6-bran'-chus,  s.  [Prefix  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  branqchion= a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  Hag.  a  genus  of  fishes,  called  also 
Myxine,  the  typical  one  of  the  Myxinidee  (q.  v.). 
[Hag,  Myxine.] 

gas’-tro-§ele,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros) = the 
belly,  and  kele=&  tumor.] 

Pathol. :  Hernia  of  the  stomach. 
gas-trcLchse'-na,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  chaino = to  yawn,  to  gape.] 

Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gastro- 
cheenidee  (q.  v.).  Recent  species  known  ten,  widely 
distributed;  fossil  twenty,  the  latter  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  onward.  Gastrochcena  modiolina 
perforates  shells  and  limestone. 

gas-tro-chae'-ni-dge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastro- 
chcen(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Mollusks,  section  Siphonida, 
and  the  sub-section,  with  the  pallial  line  sinuated. 
The  shell  is  equivalve  and  gaping,  with  thin 
edentulous  valves  united  by  a  ligamenti  and  some¬ 
times  when  adult  cemented  in  a  shelly  tube;  ad¬ 
ductors  two;  the  animal  elongated,  truncated  in 
front,  produced  behind  into  two  very  long  contract¬ 
ile  siphons.  The  species  burrow  in  mud  or  stone. 
Chief  genera  Gastrochaena,  Saxicava,  Clavagella, 
and  Aspergillum. 

gas'-tro-chene,  s.  [Gastrochaina.] 

ZoGl. :  A  book  name  for  the  mollusks  of  the  genus 
Gastrochaena  (q.  v.). 

gas-tro c-ne  -mi-us ,  s.  [Prefix  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  kneme=  the  leg.] 

Anat.:  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gastrocnemius-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  which  rises  above  by  two  thick 
tendinous  heads  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  ends  below  in  the  tendo  Achillis.  ( Quain .) 

gas-tro  -dl-a,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth,  in  allusion  to  the 
top  of  the  column.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Gastrodidae 
(q.  v.).  The  tubers  of  Gastrodia  sesamoides,  the 
native  potato  of  Tasmania,  were  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  that  island,  but  are  watery  and  insipid. 

( Bindley .) 

gas  tro  -di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastrod(ia),  ) 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuse®. 

gas-tro-dyn-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  odune=pa.in .] 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  stomach,  usually  accompany¬ 
ing  gastritis,  although  also  found  in  other  com¬ 
plaints,  such  as  dyspepsia  or  indigestion. 

gas-tro-en-ter-I-tls,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  enteritis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  stomach. 

gas -tro-graph,  s.  [Gr.  gaster-=  the  belly,  and 
grapho— to  write.]  An  instrument  for  recording 
the  motions  of  the  stomach  under  treatment. 

*gas  -trol  -a-ter,  s.  [Gr.  gaster= the  belly,  and 
latreia = worsh ip .  ]  One  whose  god  is  his  belly. 

“The  first  were  called  Engastrimythes,  the  others  gas- 
trolaters.” — Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  lviii. 

*gas-tror-(i-trous,  a.  [Gastrolater.]  Belly- 
worshiping. 

“  The  vanity  we  perceived  in  the  dresses  of  the  gastrol- 
citrous  coquillons.” — Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  lviii.  | 

gas-tr5-16  -bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  (syncopated 
genit.  gastros)  =the  belly,  and  lobos=  a  lobe.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Podalyriese,  sub-tribe  Pultene®.  The  species,  which 
are  numerous,  are  natives  of  the  southwestern 
parts  of  Australia,  where  Gastrolobium  bilobium, 

G.  spinosum,  and  other  species  are  very  poisonous 
to  cattle. 

gas-trol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  gaster= the  belly,  and 
logos=  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the 
stomach. 

gas  tro-mal-a'-gi-a,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  nialakia= softness,  from  malakos=soft.] 
Pathol. :  Softening  of  the  stomach. 

gas  -tro-man-§^,  s.  [Gr.  gaster=tbe  belly,  and 
manteia= prophecy,  divination.] 

1.  A  kind  of  divination  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  words  seemingly  spoken  in  the  belly. 

2.  A  kind  of  divination  by  moans  of  glasses  or  [ 
other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  the  center  of 
which  figures  appeared  by  magic  art. 

gas  -tro-nome,  s.  [Fr.]  [Gastronomy.]  One  j 
who  is  given  to  good  living ;  an  epicure. 

gas-tron -6-mer,  s.  [Gastronome.]  A  gas¬ 
tronome,  an  epicure. 

gas-tro-nom  -Ic,  gas-tro-nom  -ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  J 

gastronomique.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  gastron-  | 
omy. 

ga  s-tro-nom  -ic-al-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  gastronom¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  gastronomical  manner;  as  an  j 
epicure. 

“A  large  number  of  those  [Fungi]  collected,  after  being  ; 
authoritatively  identified,  were  carried  home  to  be  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  gastronomically.” — London  Telegraph. 

gas-tron'-o-mist,  s.  [Eng.  gastronom{y) ;  -ist.] 
One  givpn  to  good  living,  an  epicure ;  one  versed  in 
gastronomy. 

gas-tron-6-my,  s.  [Greek  gastronomia,  from 
paste?-— the  belly,  and  nomia=use,  usage  :  Fr.  gas¬ 
tronomic.]  The  art  or  science  of  good  living ;  epi¬ 
curism  ;  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  the  art  of  din¬ 
ing  ;  the  principles  of  cooking. 

gas-tro-pa'-cha,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  pachus=  thick.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects  ;  family 
Bom  bye  id®.  Gastropacha  quercifolia  is  the  Lappet 
moth,  sometimes  called  the  Oak  Lappet  moth.  The 
larva  feeds  on  sloe,  willow,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  That  of  an  allied  species  G.  ilicifolia  feeds 
on  the  bilberry.  ( Stainton .) 

gas'-tro-pod,  s.  [Gasteropod.] 
gas-trop'-o-d?.,  s.  [Gasteropoda.] 
gas-trop’-6-dous,  a.  [Gasteropodous.] 
gas-tror'-a-phe,  s.  [Gr.  gastrorrhaphia,  from 
gaster= the  belly,  and  rhaphe=a  sewing,  a  suture ; 
rhapto= to  sew  ;  Fr.  gastroraphie.] 

Surg. :  A  suture  uniting  a  wound  of  the  belly,  or 
some  of  its  contents. 

gas-tror'-?,-phy,  s.  [Gr.  gaster- the  belly,  and 
rhaphe=a  sewing;  rhapto= to  sew.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  sewingup  a  wound 
of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 

gas'-tros-cope,  s.  [Gr.  gaster  =  the  belly,  and 
skopeo=  to  view.] 

Med. :  An  apparatus  for  illuminating  the  interior 
of  the  stomach. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine’  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gastroscopy 

gaS-tros’-c6-py,  s.  [Gr.  g  aster —tho  belly,  and 
skopeo= to  view.] 

Med. :  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  order 
to  discover  disease. 

gas-tros'-to-m^,  s.  [Gr.  gaster=:the  belly,  and 
sfoma=the  mouth.] 

Surg.:  The  act  or  operation  of  making  an  artifi¬ 
cial  opening  into  the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  food  when  it  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
natural  way,  by  reason  of  some  obstruction  or 
stricture  in  the  gullet. 

gas-trot'-6-m^,  s.  [Gr.  gaster=the  belly,  and 
fome=a  cutting,  tem.no—  to  cut;  Fr.  gastrotomie.] 
Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  into  or 
opening  the  abdomen, 
gas-trd  -la,  s.  [Gr.  gaster=  the  belly.] 

Z06I. :  The  name  given  by  Haeckel  to  young 
sponges,  and  also  to  young  animals  of  the  Coelen- 
treata  when  they  have  attained  only  to  that  stage 
of  development  in  which  there  are  two  layers  of 
cells,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one,  inclosing  a  central 
stomach-like  cavity  which  communicates  with  the 
outer  water  by  a  single  opening. 
gat§h'-er§,  s.pl.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  after-leavings  of  tin. 
gate  *gat,  *gaytt,  *yate,  *yet,  s.  [A.  S.  geat 
—  a  gap,  an  opening  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gat  =  a  hole, 
an  opening;  Icel.  gat—  an  opening;  gata=a  way,  a 
street;  Sw.  gatd=  a  street,  a  lane ;  Dan.  gade= a 
street;  Goth,  gatuo;  Ger.  qasse;  O.  H.  Ger.  gaza, 
gazza;  M.  II.  Ger.  gazze.  The  root  is  seen  in  A.  S. 
gitan=toget,  to  arrive  at.  (Sfceat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  way,  a  road,  a  path,  an  avenue,  a  passage, 
a  street. 

(2)  A  way,  a  manner,  a  fashion. 

*(3)  A  procession. 

“  All  the  griesly  monsters  of  the  sea 
Stood  gaping  at  their  gate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  32. 

(4)  A  large  door,  giving  entrance  to  any  large 
building,  court,  or  place. 

(5)  A  light  open  frame  of  timber  or  metal,  used  to 
open  or  close  the  entrance  into  an  inciosure  of  any 
kind,  as  a  field,  a  garden,  a  courtyard  ;  such  a  frame 
extending  across  a  road,  as  at  a  turnpike,  a  level 
crossing,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  shuts  or  bars  a  passage. 

“I  was  going  to  be  an  honest  man,  but  the  devil  has 
this  day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  then  a  woman  in  my  gate.” — 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

(2)  An  entrance,  an  opening. 

“  Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

(3)  An  entrance,  an  opening,  an  opportunity. 

II.  Tectmically : 

1.  Carp.:  A  sash  or  frame  in  which  a  saw  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  prevent  buckling  or  bending. 

2.  Locksmith. :  One  of  the  apertures  in  the  tum¬ 
bler  for  the  passage  of  the  stub. 

3.  Founding : 

(1)  An  ingate.  The  aperture  in  a  mold  through 
which  the  metal  is  poured.  The  runner  conducts 
the  metal  from  the  ingate  to  the  hollow  in  the  mold, 
where  it  forms  a  casting.  The  piece  of  metal  which 
occupies  the  ingate  and  runner  is  called  a  sprue, 
and  is  knocked  off  the  casting. 

(2)  The  sprue  or  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the  gate  ; 
a  sullage-piece. 

4.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  The  valve  which  admits  the  water  to  the 
bucket  of  the  water-wheel  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  sluice,  admitting  or  shutting  off  water  to  or 
from  a  lock  or  dock. 

•]  To  stand  in  the  gate  or  gates : 

Scrip. :  To  occupy  a  position  of  advantage  or  de¬ 
fense. 

gate-chamber,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  recess  in  the  side  wall  of  a 
canal-lock,  which  receives  the  opened  gate,  so  that 
it  shall  not  project  into  the  lock-chamber, 
gate-channel,  s. 

Found.:  The  gate,  geat,  or  git,  through  which 
molten  metal  is  admitted  to  the  mold.  [Gate,  s., 
II. 3  (1).] 

gate-door,  s.  The  outer  or  street  door  of  a 
house. 

gate-hook,  s.  A  gate-hook  is  that  part  of  a  gate- 
hinge  which  is  driven  into  the  post  and  sustains 
the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 

gate-house,  s.  A  house  at  or  near  a  gate,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  gate-keeper  ;  a  house  over  the  gate¬ 
way  or  entrance  to  a  city,  palace,  abbey,  castle,  &c., 
and  forming  the  residence  of  the  gate-keeper.  _  The 
gate-house  also  forms  the  entrance  to  a  private 
mansion,  to  any  public,  municipal,  or  collegiate 
building,  &c.  _ 
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gate-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  gate ;  a  gate-keeper. 

2.  The  lessee  or  collector  of  tolls  at  a  toll-gate, 
gate-meeting,  s.  A  meeting  for  horse  races,  &c., 

when  a  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  the  grounds  ; 
a  meeting  where  gate-money  is  taken. 

gate-money,  s.  Money  charged  or  paid  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  inclosed  grounds  where  any  sports  are 
carried  on. 

‘‘Hitherto,  the  teams  which  have  come  over  have  re¬ 
ceived  half  the  gate-money  taken  during  their  matches— 
that  is,  sixpence  a  head  for  every  spectator.” — London 
Field. 

gate-post,  s.  One  to  which  a  gate  is  hung  or 
which  it  shuts  against,  and  which  are  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  the  swinging  or  hinging  post,  and  the 
shutting  post, 
gate-road,  s. 

Min.:  A  gateway  (q.  v.). 

gate-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  is  strained  in  a 
gate  or  sash  to  prevent  buckling.  [Gate,  s.,  II.  1.] 

gate-shutter,  s. 

Found. :  A  spade  or  paddle  which  closes  the 
channel  against  the  molten  metal  when  the  mold  or 
bed  is  full,  and  turns  it  in  another  direction  to  other 
molds  or  beds. 

gate-valve,  s.  A  stop  valve  for  a  pipe,  having  a 
sliding  gate  which  affords  a  straight  passage  when 
open. 

♦gate-ward,  s.  The  keeper  of  a  gate. 

“  Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-ward  cried — 

‘Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood.’  ” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4. 

gate-way,  s.  [Gateway.] 
gate-wise,  adv.  [Gatewise.] 

♦gate-works,  s.  pi.  The  works  or  structures 
about  a  gateway. 

“  Where’er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 

Gate-works  and  walls  were  strongly  manned, 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  2. 

gate,  v.  t.  [Gate  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  a  gate. 

2.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  to  con¬ 
fine  a  student  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  infrac¬ 
tion  of  college  discipline  within  the  gates  of  his 
college  ;  to  compel  him  to  be  within  the  gates  at  a 
certain  hour  earlier  than  his  fellow-students.  (In 
the  former  case  the  verb  is  used  absolutely,  in  the 
latter  the  hour  is  specified.) 

“He  won’t  hurt  you  much,  Giglamps.  Gate  and  chapel 
you.” — Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

gat’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gate,  v.] 
ga  te-less,  a.  [Eng.  gate;  -less.]  Without  a  gate 
or  entrance  ;  having  no  gate. 

“  To  enter  without  force  a  gateless  tower.”- — Machin: 
Dumb  Knight,  v.  i. 

gaten,  s.  [Gatten.] 

ga  te-vein,  s.  [Eng.  gate,  and  win.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  main  channel  or  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  [Lit.  <&fig.) 

“  For  he — for  he, 

Gatevein  of  this  heart’s  blood  of  Lombardy 
(If  I  should  falter  now) — for  he  is  thine  !” 

Browning :  Sordello,  bk.  i. 

2.  Anat. :  A  large  vein  conveying  the  blood  from 
the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  liver;  the  vena 
porta. 

ga  te-ward,  ga’te-ward§,  adv.  [Eng.  gate ;  suff. 
-ward,  -wards.]  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  a 
gate. 

“Down  gateward  to  the  burn  his  course  he  steers.” 

Boss:  Helenore,  p.  47. 

ga  te-way,  s.  [Eng.  gate,  apd  way.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  opening ;  a  passage ;  a  way  of  'entrance. 

“  Gateways  between  inclosures  are  so  miry,  that  they 
cannot  cart  between  one  field  and  another.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

(2)  A  frame’,  arch,  or  the  like,  in  which  a  gate  is 
hung ;  a  structure  at  an  entrance  or  gate,  designed 
for  ornament  or  defense. 

“  A  gateway,  last  remains 
Of  that  foundation  of  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  passage  or  opening ;  a  means  or  way 
of  egress  or  ingress. 

II.  Min. :  A  level  or  gallery  in  a  mine,  along 
which  the  minerals  are  carried. 

gath-er,  *gad-dren,  *gad-der,  *gad-er-en, 
♦gad-er,  *gad-ir,  ♦gadre,  *gad-yr,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
gcedrian,  gaderian,  from  A.  S.  gader,  gador= to¬ 
gether  ;  Dut.  gaderen= to  collect,  from  gader= 
together ;  O.  Fris.  gaduria,  gaderia,  gadria;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gateren,  geteren.]  [Together.] 


gather 

A.  Transitive. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  collect  or  bring  together,  as  a  number  of 
separate  things  into  one  place,  or  into  one  aggre¬ 
gate  body. 

“Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather  stones;  and  they 
took  stones  and  made  an  heap.” — Genesis  xxi.  46. 

2.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  diffusion  or 
expansion  ;  to  bring  together  in  folds  or  plaits,  as  a 
dress. 

3.  To  assemble,  to  congregate.  (Followed  by 
together.) 

“When  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
of  the  people  together." — Matthewii.  4. 

4.  To  get  in,  as  harvest. 

“  Gathered  like  ripe  sheaves  into  the  garner.” — Gilpin: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  60. 

5.  To  select  and  take ;  to  choose  ont.  (Followed 
by  from.) 

“Save  us,  O  Lord,  and  gather  us  from  among  the 
heathen.” — Psalm  cvi.  47. 

6.  To  pluck,  to  pick,  to  pick  up. 

“  Where  Proserpin  gathering  flowers 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  269. 

7.  To  heap  up ;  to  accumulate  by  saving  and 
bringing  together  piece  and  piece. 

“  He  that  by  usury  and  unjust  gain  increaseth  his  sub¬ 
stance,  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor.” — 
Proverbs  xxviii.  8. 

8.  To  acquire,  win,  or  gain,  with  or  without  effort. 

“  I  of  him  will  gather  patience.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

9.  To  bring  or  draw  together  into  one  interest  or 
body.  (Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

“I  will  gather  others  to  him,  besides  those  that  are 
gathered  unto  him.”- — Isaiah  lvi.  8. 

10.  To  deduce  by  inference ;  to  infer ;  to  collect 
logically  ;  to  know  by  inference. 

“  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

*11.  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker ;  to  contract ;  as,  to 
gather  the  brows. 

12.  To  plow  a  ridge  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the 
soil  toward  the  middle  of  the  ridge. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbind. :  To  collect  and  place  in  consecutive 
order  the  printed  sheets  of  a  book.  The  pile  of 
sheets  is  folded,  gathered,  collated,  stitched,  and 
bound. 

2.  Needlework :  To  draw  together  by  a  thread 
passing  through ;  to  pucker ;  to  draw  into  folds  or 
plaits. 

“I’m  confident  it  will  look  better  when  gathered.” — 
Cibber:  Careless  Husband. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  collected  together;  to  collect;  to  come 
together ;  to  unite. 

2.  To  become  larger  by  accretion ;  to  grow  in  size 
or  extent. 

“  Their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went;  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  came  into  them.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  To  assemble  ;  to  congregate  together. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Catteynes  gathered  and  came  gate- 
ward  thither,  to  attend  the  issue  of  all  matters.” — Gordon- 
Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  354. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter;  to  come  to  a  head, 
as  a  sore. 

“The  ease  of  a  broken  imposthume  after  the  painful 
gathering  and  filling  of  it.” — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  infer  ;  to  collect  logically  ;  to  deduce. 

“  The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 

Of  his  own  door  being  shut  against  his  entrance.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

6.  To  approach ;  to  come  near. 

“I  like  to  see  the  gathering  and  growling  of  a  coming 
storm.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  oh.  viii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  ripen. 

“  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head.  ” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

If  (1)  To  gather  aft  a  sheet : 

Naut. :  To  haul  in  the  slack  of  it. 

(2)  To  gather  breath : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  take  breath ;  to  respire  freely. 

(b)  Fig.:  To  have  respite  from  any  calamity. 

(3)  To  gather  one's  self  together : 

(a)  To  collect  all  one’s  strength  for  some  exer¬ 
tion. 

(b)  To  recover  from  a  surprise. 

(4)  To  be  gathered  to  one' s  fathers : 

Script. :  To  die. 

(6)  To  gather  ground :  To  gain  ground, 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  gather  and 
to  collect:  “To  gather  signifies  simply  to  bring  to 
one  spot ;  to  collect  annexes  also  the  idea  of  binding 


bdil  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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or  forming  into  a  whole ;  we  gather  that  which  is 
scattered  in  different  parts :  thus  stones  are  gathered 
into  a  heap ;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a 
fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  con¬ 
venience  ;  collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice.” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
gath  -er,  s.  [Gather,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  plait  or  fold  of  cloth  drawn  together  and 
held  in  position  by  a  thread  passing  through ;  a 
pucker. 

“Lay  this  silver  plain  all  along  the  gathers." — Cibber: 
Careless  Husband,  v.  6. 

*2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.  ( Cotgrave .) 

II.  Vehic. :  The  inclination  forward  of  an  axle 
journal,  or  spindle,  usually  one-tenth  of  its  diame¬ 
ter. 

gath'-er-^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gather;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  gathered  together. 

2.  That  may  or  can  bo  collected,  deduced,  or  in¬ 
ferred. 

“  The  priesthood  of  the  firstborn  is  gatherable  hence.” — 
Godwin:  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  6. 
gath  -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  gather;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  gathers,  collects,  or  as¬ 
sembles  things;  a  collector;  one  who  gathers  or 
gets  in  a  crop. 

2.  Seiving-mach. :  A  device  which  brings  the  cloth 
together  in  folds  or  plaits,  so  as  to  be  sewn  in 
crimps.  It  may  consist  of  a  tongue  whose  end 
pushes  against  and  puckers  up  the  material  in 
advance  of  the  action  of  the  needle. 

gath-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gather,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling  together. 

2.  An  assemblage,  a  collection,  a  crowd,  a  con¬ 
course. 

3.  A  collection  of  charitable  contributions. 

4.  A  tumor  suppurated  or  ripened ;  a  collection  of 
pus ;  an  abscess. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  selection  and  arranging  of  a 
set  of  sheets  according  to  signatures,  to  form  a 
book. 

2.  Carp. :  An  assemblage  of  beams  supporting  a 
scuttle. 

If  Gathering  of  the  wings :  The  lower  part  of  the 
funnel  of  a  chimney. 

gathering-board,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  table,  on  which  sheets  are  laid  to  be 
gathered  or  collated,  so  as  to  form  a  book. 

gathering-coal,  s.  A  large  piece  of  coal,  used 
for  keeping  in  the  kitchen  fire  through  the  night, 
and  put  on  the  embers  after  they  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  together. 

“Another  demand  for  large  blocks  of  coals,  is,  for  the 
servants  to  make  what  is  termed  gathering-coals  in  the 
kitchen.” — Bald:  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,  p.  60. 

gathering-hoop,  s.  A  hoop  used  by  coopers  to 
draw  in  the  ends  of  the  staves  so  as  to  allow  the 
hoop  to  be  slipped  thereon, 
gathering-peat,  s. 

1.  A  fiery  peat  which  was  sent  round  by  the  Bor¬ 
derers,  to  alarm  the  country  in  time  of  danger,  as 
the  fiery  cross  was  by  the  Highlanders. 

2.  A  gathering-coal  (q.  v.). 

gathering-word,  s.  A  war-cry,  a  rallying  word. 

“Their  gathering-word  was  Bellenden.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  10. 
Gat  -ling.  [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Gatling-gun,  s.  A  machine-gun  (named  after 
its  inventor,  R.  J.  Gatling)  which  has  a  cluster 
of  barrels  and 
a  charging 
breech  at  which 
the  cartridges 
are  automat¬ 
ically  loaded 
into  the  barrels 
and  fired  in  suc¬ 
cession.  [Mi¬ 
trailleuse.] 

.  g  a  t  -  t  e  n, 
gat-en,  gat- 
t<jn,  gat -ter, 
gat’-ter-idge,  Gatling-gun. 

s.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

(For  definition  see  compound.) 

gatton-bush,  gatter-bush,  gatteridge-tree, 

subst. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  dogwood  ( Cornus  sanguinea).  (2) 
Euonymus  europceus.  (3)  Viburnum  opulus. 


gatt'-ie,  s.  [Some  Indian  languages.]  A  gum 
obtained  from  Acacia  arabica,  the  Babool,  or  Gum 
Arabic  tree.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

*gat-toothed,  *gat-tothud,  a.  [Etym.  of  first 
element  doubtful ;  Eng.  toothed .]  A  word  of  doubt¬ 
ful  meaning:  probably=goat-toothed ;  hence,  lust¬ 
ful,  wanton. 

“Sche  cowde  moche  of  wandryng  by  the  weye. 

Gattothud  was  sche,  sothly  for  to  seye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  470. 

gaub  (1),  s.  [Gob.] 

gaub-line,  s.  [Gob-itne.] 

gaub  (2) ,  s.  [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.:  The  astringent  medicinal  fruit  of  Diospyros 
embryopteris.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 
gau-ghar'-Q,  s.  [A  South-American  word.] 
Ornith. :  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 
gaucharo-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Oil-bird  of  South  America,  Steatornis 
caripensis.  It  is  of  the  goatsucker  family.  [Stea¬ 
tornis.] 

*gauche  (au  as  5),  s.  [Fr.]  Left-handed ;  hence, 
awkward,  clumsy. 

*gau?h  -er-ie  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.]  An  awkward 
action  ;  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  bungling. 

“  Looking  over  any  little  gaucheries  to  which  his  bash¬ 
fulness  might  give  birth.” — Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant 
Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

ga-fi-gho,  s.  [A  South  American  word.]  A  native 
of  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  and  of  Spanish  descent. 
The  Gauchos  live  by  cattle-breeding,  and  are  noted 
for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the 
lasso  and  the  bolas. 

“The  Gaucho  is  invariably  most  polite  and  hospitable. 
I  did  not  meet  with  even  one  instance  of  rudeness  or  in¬ 
hospitality.” — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii., 
p.  156. 

gau'-gy,  *gau'-gie,  *gaw-sy,  a.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  Big  and  lusty  ;  plump,  stately,  portly. 

gaud  (1),  s.  [Gad,  Goad.]  A  goad;  the  driving 
of  horses  in  the  plow. 

“  Fu’  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud." 

Bums:  Young  Jockey. 

*gaud  (2),  *gawd,  s.  [Lat.  gaudium=joy,  de¬ 
light.] 

1.  An  ornament,  a  trinket,  finery,  show,  orna¬ 
mentation. 

“No,  Lady  !  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 

Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  22. 

2.  A  trick,  a  jest. 

“  Thynke  wel  that  it  is  no  gaude.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  351. 

*gaud,  *g&ude,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  gaudeo— to  re¬ 
joice.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rejoice,  to  be  merry. 

“  Gauding  with  his  familiars.” — North:  Plutarch. 

2.  To  make  a  show ;  to  show  off. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adorn  with  gauds ;  to  decorate,  to 
ornament,  to  set  off. 

“ Gauded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.” — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  137. 

gaud-e,  a.  [Gaudy.] 

gaude -day,  subst.  A  festive  day;  a  holiday. 
[Gaudy,  s.] 

“And  then,  Lovel,  you  must  know  I  pressed  you  to  stay 
here  to-day,  the  rather  because  our  cheer  will  be  better 
than  usual,  yesterday  having  been  a  gaude-day.”- — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

*gau-de-a  -mus,  s.  [Lat.=let  us  rejoice :  1  pers. 
pi.  pres.  subj.  of  gaudeo=to  rejoice.]  A  feast  or 
merry-making. 

*gaud'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  gaud ;  -ery.)  Finery,  show, 
ornaments ;  ostentatious  display  of  dress,  &c. 

“Gaudery  is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  extending 
further  than  the  surface  of  the  body.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  ser.  11. 

*gaude§,  *gaudyes,  s.  pi.  [Gaud  (2),  s.]‘  The 
larger  beads  in  a  rosary,  marking  the  Mysteries,  or 
subjects  for  meditation.  [Rosary.] 

“Item,  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  curale  with  vi  gaudeis  of 
perle  estimat  to  x  crownis  of  wecht.” — Inventory  (a.  1516), 

p.  26. 

*gaud'-ful,  a.  [English  gaud;  -ful{l).]  Joyful, 
showy. 

gau-di-ghau'-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  gau- 
dechaudi(a)  (q.  v.),and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malpighiacese,  type  Gaudichaudia 
(q.  v.). 

gau-di-chau'-dl-A,  s.  [Named  after  Charles 
Gaudichaud,  the  naturalist  who  accompanied  Frey- 
cinet,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  The  type  of  the  tribe,  Gaudichaudese  (q.v.). 


gaud'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gaudy;  - ly .]  In  a  gauSy 
manner ;  showily ;  with  show  or  ostentation. 

“Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 

A  rod;  in  t’other  gaudily  array'd 
A  hornbook.”  Churchill :  Gotham ,  iii. 

gaud  -I-ness,  s.  [English ,  gaudy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaudy  ;  showiness ;  osten¬ 
tatious  finery  or  ornamentation. 

“The  modern  invention  of  multiplying  the  works  of 
the  artists  by  devices  which  require  no  ingenuity,  has 
prostituted  the  ornaments  of  a  temple  to  the  gaudiness  of 
a  suburban  villa.” — V.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  67. 

gaud -ish,  *gaud-ishe,  a.  [Eng .gaud;  -ish.] 
Gaudy,  showy. 

“Now  in  their  gaudishe  ceremonies  they  were  taken  for 
God’s  deuine  seruice.” — Bale:  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

*gaud'-less,  a.  [Eng.  gaud;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
ornaments. 

gaud-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  gaud;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Gay,  merry,  festive. 

“Let’s  have  one  other  gaudy  night;  call  to  me 

All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls  once  more.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

2.  Ostentatiously  fine ;  showy ;  tastelessly  gay  or 
fine. 

“  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
rows  of  booths,  where  knives,  horn  spoons,  tin  kettles, 
and  gaudy  ribands  were  exposed  to  sale.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feast  or  festival;  a  university  term. 

“He  may  surely  be  content  with  a  fast  to-day,  that  is 
sure  of  a  gaudy  to-morrow.” — Cheyne. 

2.  C  aiety,  gaudiness. 

“All  the  glittering  gaudy  of  silk  and  silver.”— Gentle¬ 
man  Instructed,  p.  553. 

gaudy-day,  s.  A  festival,  a  holiday,  a  gaudy. 

{Tennyson.) 

*gaud -ied,  a.  [En g.  gaudy ; -ed.]  Made  gaudy, 
fine,  or  showy. 

“Not  half  so  gaudied  for  their  May-day  mirth.” 

Southey. 

gauf-fer  (au  as  6),  v.  t.  [Fr.  gaufrer =to  figure 
cloth,  velvet,  &c.]  To  plait,  to  crimp,  to  goffer . 

“  The  ancient  Egyptians  gauffered  their  linen  by  press¬ 
ing  it  between  fluted  boards.” — Knight:  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics. 

gauf  -fer-ing  (au  as  6),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gauf¬ 
fer.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.)  « 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  crimping  or  plaiting; 
goffering. 

gauffering-iron,  s.  A  crimping  iron  for  gauffer¬ 
ing  frills,  &c. 

gauffering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  pieces  of 
fabric  cut  to  the  shapes  of  leaves,  petals,  &c.,  are 
pressed  between  dies  to  confer  the  ridges,  indenta¬ 
tions,  creases,  and  other  irregular  features  of  the 
natural  object. 

gauffering-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  giving  the  round¬ 
ness,  fluting,  crimping,  or  other  peculiar  form  to 
leaves,  petals,  calices,  &c.,  for  the  construction  of 
artificial  flowers  or  sprays.  The  material  is  cam¬ 
bric,  jaconet,  and  fine  muslin,  crape,  gauze,  taffeta, 
satin,  and  velvet,  according  to  the  natural  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flower  represented.  Various  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  necessary :  silk  thread,  wire,  wax,  beads, 
floss-silk,  chenille,  gum-water,  starch,  gold-leaf, 
kid,  colors,  nap  of  cloth,  &c. 

gauge,  gage,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  gauger,  jauger  =  to 
gauge,  measure,  from  Low  Lat.  gaugia=tha  stand¬ 
ard  measure  of  a  cask,  a  word  related  to  Eng.  gal¬ 
lon  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  contents  or  capac¬ 
ity  of,  as  of  a  pipe,  cask,  barrel,  &c. . 

2.  To  measure  in  any  way. 

II.  Fig.:  To  measure  in  respect  to  capability, 
power,  or  quality  ;  to  appraise  ;  to  value  ;  to  esti¬ 
mate  ;  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value. 

“  Nay  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  shall  not  gage  mb 
By  what  we  do  to-night.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

gauge,  gage,  s.  [Gauge,  y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  measure;  a  standard  of  measurement. 

(2)  The  measurement  or  capacity  of  a  cask,  &c. 
as  gauged. 

2.  Fig.:  A  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
value,  capability  or  extent  of  anything. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.:  An  instrument  for  determining  dis¬ 
tances,  sizes,  proportions,  as  the  carpenters'  gauges 
of  various  kinds;  sheet-metal  and  wire  gauges, 
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*vhich  are  standards  of  measurement  of  thickness ; 
test-gauges  or  templets,  by  which  work  in  detail 
is  made  to  an  exact  set  of  standards,  so  that  the 
pieces  may  be  assembled. 

2.  Join.:  A  simple  instrument  made  to  strike  a 
fine  parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a  board. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water. 

(2)  The  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  an¬ 
other  vessel  and  the  wind ;  when  to  the  windward 
she  is  said  to  have  the  weather-gauge,  when  to  the 
leeward  the  lee-gaugc. 

4.  Physics:  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
condition  of  a  fluctuating  object;  as  a  tide,  stream, 
rain,  water,  wind,  current  gauge,  &c.  [Meter.] 

5.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  added  to 
plastering  mortar  to  facilitate  setting. 

(2)  Fine  mortar  with  an  addition  of  plaster  of 
Paris  for  a  finishing  coat. 

6.  Print. :  A  strip  of  reglet  with  a  notch  cut  in  it 
to  indicate  the  length  of  a  page. 

7.  Bail.  Eng. :  The  width  between  the  rails  on  a 
line  of  railway. 

8.  Slating:  The  length  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or  tile 
which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  Also  called  the 
margin.  The  hidden  portion  is  called  the  cover. 
Shingles  are  much  used  in  this  country  and  contig¬ 
uous  territory ;  they  are  18  inches  long,  and  expose 
6  inches.  That  is  the  gauge.  There  are  thus  three 
thicknesses  on  a  roof.  Plain-tiles  are  1014  inches 
long,  and  have  a  gauge  of  614  inches.  Pan-tiles  are 
1414  inches  long ;  gauge,  10  inches.  Slates  vary  in 
length  and  size.  The  gauge  is  usually  nearly  half 
the  length,  so  that  the  slates  have  a  little  over  two 
thicknesses  on  the  roof. 

9  Type-found.:  A  piece  of  hardwood,  variously 
notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions,  slopes,  &c., 
of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

gauge-cock,  s. 

Steam-engine:  One  of  two  or  more  stop-cocks 
which  are  screwed  into  the  boiler,  one  above  the 
level  at  which  water  ought  to  stand  in  the  boiler, 
and  the  other  below  it.  The  ejection  of  steam  and 
water  respectively  from  the  cocks  indicates  the 
water-level  in  the  boiler  to  be  between  the  two  gauge- 
cocks.  Steam  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
low ;  water  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
high. 


gau£’-er,  *gag'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gaug(e) ;  -er.)  One 
who  gauges ;  specifically,  one  who  gauges  casks, 
&c. ;  an  excise-officer. 

gaug'-ing,  *gag  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Gauge,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parUcip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  science  of  ascertaining 
the  measure,  capacity,  or  contents  of  casks  or  ves¬ 
sels. 

gauging-caliper,  s.  A  tool  in  which  are  com¬ 
bined  dividers,  inside  and  outside  calipers,  and  a 
graduated  double  scratch-gauge.  It  is  graduated 
to  16ths,  32ds,  and  64ths  of  an  inch. 

gauging-rod,  s.  An  exciseman’s  or  inspector’s 
measuring  staff,  for  determining  the  interior  dimen¬ 
sions  of  casks  and  other  vessels  holding  liquids. 

*gaul,  *gaule,  *gawle,  *goul,  *gowle,  *youl, 
*yowle,  v.  i.  [Icel.  gaula .]  To  cry,  to  howl,  to 
yowl. 

Gaul  s,  [Lat.  Gallus  —  a  Gaul ;  Gallia— Gaul, 
France.] 

1.  A  name  of  ancient  France. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

fgaul’-in,  s.  [A  Jamaica  negro  word.] 

Ornith.:  Various  Egrets.  [Egret.] 

Gaul'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  Gaul;  fish.)  Pertaining  to 
Gaul  or  the  Gauls ;  Gallic. 

gault,  s.  [Originally  the  name  given  to  the  rock 
in  the  southeast  of  England,  but  now  adopted  and 
rendered  universally  current  by  geologists.] 

Geol.:  The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Creta¬ 
ceous  group  of  rocks.  It  is  found  in  the  southeast 
of  England,  where  it  is  usually  about  100  feet  thick. 
It  is  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
green  sand. 

gault,  v.  t.  [Gault,  s.] 

Agric. :  To  dress  land  with  gault. 
g&ul-ther'-I-fl.,  s.  [Named  after  Gaulther,  a 
Canadian  physician  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heathworts,  family  Androme- 
didse.  The  berries  of  Gaultheria  procumbens,  G. 
shallon,  G.  hispida,  and  G.  antipoda  are  eaten.  A 
tincture  of  Gaultheria  oil  or  oil  of  wintergreen,can 
be  used  as  tea,  and  the  fruit  steeped  in  brandy  pro¬ 
duces  bitters.  (Lindley.) 


gauge-glass,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  strong,  vertical,  glass  tube,  con¬ 
nected  at  its  ends  by  two  cocks  to  the  boiler,  and 
forming  an  indicator  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
boiler.  It  is  illuminated  at  night  by  a  lamp. 

gauge-ladder,  s.  A  square  timber  frame  for 
raising  the  ends  of  wheeling  planks  in  excavating. 
A  horsing-block. 

gauge-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  designed  to  turn  out 
chair-rounds,  baDister-columns,  and  all  similar  ob¬ 
jects  in  which  the  cylindrical  form  is  modified  by 
contraction  or  enlargement  of  diameter,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  beads,  &c.,  so  as  to  present  curves  or 
broken  lines  in  its  contour. 

gauge  paper-cutter,  s.  A  machine  having  a 
guillotine-knife  descending  with  a  draw-cut  upon  a 
pile  of  paper  on  a  table.  An  adjustable  fence  regu¬ 
lates  the  gauge,  or  size. 


gaultheria  oil,  s. 

Chem.:  Oil  of  wintergreen,  a  volatile  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  of  Gaultheria 
procumbens,  an  ericaceous  plant  growing  in  New 
Jersey  and  Canada.  It  is  used  for  scenting  soap. 
It  consists  of  the  methyl  ether  of  salicylic  acid, 
CeHqCOHpCO'OCH-s,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ter- 
pene  called  Gaultherilene.  It  does  not  give  a  red 
color  with  nitric  acid  if  pure. 

gaul-ther'-I-lene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gaultheri(a) , 
l  connective,  and  -ene  (Chem.).) 

Chem.:  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  terpeno  series, 
CioHifi,  occurring  in  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  obtained 
by  distilling  the  oil  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution 
of  caustic  potash:  methylic  alcohol,  water,  and 
gaultherilene  distill  over,  and  salicylate  of  potas¬ 
sium  remains  in  the  retort ;  the  distillate  is  washed 
with  water  and  then  dried.  Gaultherilene  is  a 
colorless  oil,  smelling  like  pepper,  and  boiling  at 


gauge-pile,  s. 

Pile-driving:  A  preliminary  pile  to  mark  the  de¬ 
sired  course. 

gauge-point,  s. 

Gauging The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  that  is  one 
inch  in  height,  and  has  a  content  equal  to  a  unit  of 
a  given  measure. 

gauge-rod,  s.  [Gauging-rob.] 

gauge -saw,  s.  A  saw  having  an  adjustable 
frame  or  clamp,  which  determines  the  depth  of 
kerf.  Used  by  comb-makers  and  others. 

gauge-stuff,  s.  A  stiff  and  compact  plaster  used 
in  making  cornices,  moldings,  &c.  It  consists  of 
two-thirds  fine  mortar  and  one- third  plaster  of 
Paris,  with  a  little  water. 

gauge-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  attached  to  the  for¬ 
ward  end  of  a  plow-beam,  to  gauge  the  depth  of 
furrow. 
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gaum,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  and  Fr.5romme=gum.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  smear.  (Halliwell.) 

2.  Tech. :  To  cover  with  a  preservative  solution. 

gaun,  gawn,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gallon  (q.  v.).] 
A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel. 

gaun,  pr.  par.  of  v.  [Go,  v.] 
gauneh  (1),  v.  t.  [Ganch.] 
gauneh  (2),  v.  i.  [Gansch.]  To  snarl ;  to  snatch 
at  anything  with  open  jaws. 

gauneh,  s.  [Gaunch,  v.]  A  bite;  a  snatch  at 
anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunt,  *gawnte,  *gant,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Skeat  suggests  a  connection  with  Norwegian  gand 
(=gant)  =  a  thin,  pointed  stick,  a  tall  and  thin  man.] 
Attenuated,  thin  ;  lean  as  with  fasting  or  sickness. 

“  But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil.” 

Scott:  Marmion ,  i.  28. 


gauge -?i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gauge;  -able.)  That 
may  or  can  be  gauged, 
gauged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gauge,  v .] 
gauged-arches,  s.pl.  Arches  built  with  gauged- 
brick  (q.v.). 

gauged-brick,  s.  Bricks  for  arch-building, 
molded  or  rubbed  to  a  wedge  shape  to  suit  the 
radius  of  the  soffit, 
gauged-piles,  s.  pi.  [Gauge-pile.] 
gauged-stuff,  s. 

Blast. :  [Gauge,  s.,  II.,  5  (2).]  _ 


gaunt-at-the-door,  s.  A  booby;  an  indolent 
bumpkin. 

“He  gave  bat  little  application  to  his  lessons,  so  that 
folk  thought  he  would  turn  out  a  sort  of  gaunt-at-the-door, 
more  mindful  of  meat  than  work.” — Galt:  Ann.  of  the  Par., 
p.  335. 

gaunt  (1),  v.  i.  [A.  S.  ganian.]  To  yawn. 

“He  observed  the  captain  was  gaunting  grievously.”— 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  oh.  xlv. 

*gaunt  (2),  v.  t.  [Gaunt,  a.]  To  make  lean. 

“  Rauening  woolf dams  vpsoackt  and  gaunted  in  hun¬ 
ger.”  Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii.  366. 


gaunt1 -let,  *gant-let,  r.  [Fr.  gantelet-a  gaunt¬ 
let;  gant— a  glove,  from  O.  Sw.  wante=a  glove; 
Dan.  vante;  Dut.  want=  a  mitten.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies,  covering  the  hand 
and  wrist. 

3.  A  mitten. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Old  Arm.:  A  glove  of  leather,  covered  with 
plate-metal  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  armor,  and  originally  made  without  separate 
fingers,  they  being  covered  by  large  overlapping 
plates. 

“When  a  knight’s  glove  was  a  steel  gauntlet,  such  a 
distinction  would  be  reasonable  enough.” — Tylor:  Early 
Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Surg. :  A  sortof  bandage  used  to  cover  the  hand 
and  wrist,  like  a  gauntlet. 

If  (1)  To  run  the  gauntlet:  [See  Gantlet,  Mil. 
Supra.) 

(2)  To  take  up  the  gauntlet:  To  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

(3)  To  throw  down  the  gauntlet:  To  challenge,  to 
defy.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“The  company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  mari¬ 
time  powers  in  the  world.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

gaunt'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  gaunt;  -ly.)  In  a  gaunt 
manner  or  state ;  leanly. 

gaunt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaunt;  -ness.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  gaunt  or  lean  ;  leanness,  thin¬ 
ness. 

gaun'-tree§,  gan-tree§,s.  [Prov.  Eng.  gaun= 
a  tub,  a  cask,  and  Eng.  tree— wood.]  A  stand  or 
frame  on  which  casks  stand  in  a  cellar.  [Tree.] 

“  So  young  nor  so  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to  follow 
her  to  the  gauntrees.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

gaur,  ga-ffr',  s.  [The  name  of  the  animal  in 
some  Hindoo  languages ;  cf.  Mahratta  gay  a;  Hind. 
gae,  gao—a  cow,  and  ur,  the  root  from  which  Lat. 
urus,  also  aur  in  aurochs,  comes.]  [Aurochs.] 
ZoOl. :  A  very  large,  fierce,  and  untamable  ox. 
Bosgaurtts,  found  in  the  Ramghur  jungles  in  India. 
The  adult  male  is  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
twelve  feet  long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  above 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  girth ;  the  eyes  are  said  to 
be  blue ;  the  forehead  more  arched  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ox,  covered  with  whitish  wool;  hair  on  the 
other  parts,  smooth,  shining  brown;  tail  short, 
tufted. 

“The  Major  has  shot  .  .  .  many  a  pa  Mr,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant.”— C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

gaur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  gaur  os = exul  ting  in,  majestic, 
from  the  splendid  appearance  of  some  species.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gan  rose 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  beautiful.  Some  have 
pink,  some  scarlet,  some  purple,  and  some  yellow 
flowers. 

*gaure,  *gaur-en,  v.  i.  [Gaze,  v.)  To  gaze,  to 
stare. 

“  Ronnen  for  to  gauren  on  this  mon.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,824. 

gaur'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gaur(a),  and  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagrads,  type  Gaura. 
gauze,  *gawse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gaze,  from  Gaza  in 
Palestine,  where  it  was  first  manufactured;  Low 
Lat.  gazzatum.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  Fabric:  Alight,  transparent  silk  or  cot¬ 
ton  stuff.  In  gauze-weaving,  between  every  two 
casts  of  the  shuttle,  the  warp-threads  are  turned  or 
twisted  after  receiving  the  woof  from  right  to  left, 
and  the  reverse,  alternately,  between  each  throw  oi 
the  shuttle,  so  that  the  weft-tbreads  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  a  light,  transparent  texture 
produced.  Gauzes  have  been  occasionally  made  of 
thread,  but  the  name  has  always  signified  a  silk 
fabric. 

“Brocades,  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawses, 

Are  by  Robert  Ballentine  lately  brought  over.” 

Swift:  An  Excellent  New  Song. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  slight,  open  material  resembling  this 
fabric ;  as,  wir e-gauze. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  or  resembling  gauze;  gauzy, 
“In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm, 

turned  into  a  black,  hard,  crustaceous  beetle  with  gauz* 
wings.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xix. 

gauze-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 

dress  or  stiffen  gauze. 

gauze-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving  gauze, 
gauze  wire-cloth,  s.  A  textile  fabric,  either 
plain  or  twilled,  made  of  brass,  iron,  or  copper 
wire,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  used  for 
sieves,  safety-lamps,  respirators,  &c. 

gauz -y,  a.  [Eng.  gauz(e) ;  -?/.]  Made  of  or  re¬ 
sembling  gauze;  thin,  like  gauze. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-ciau,  -tiau  =  shiin.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
;  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f, 
shuts,  -hie.  -die,  <&c.  -  b$l,  del 


gavauling 


1982 


gazeful 


fgay-science,  s.  Literature,  poetry,  especially 
genus  of  Crocodiles  (Crocodilia),  sub-  the  erotic  compositions  of  the  Troubadours, 
order  Procoelia  of  Owen,  Eusuchia  of  Huxley.  The  gay'-al,  gy  -al,  s.  [Hind .gayal,  gaval,  Bengali 
“But  thir  jocose  gavaulings  are  worthy  of  the  occasion.”  jaws  are  very  long  and  sub-cylindrical,  dilated  and  gobaygoru;  Sansc.  gavaya.)  ^  [Gaur.J 
— Galt:  The  Kn.tn.ih  ini  989  convex  to  the  end;  the  teeth  very  numerous  and  all  ZoOl. :  An  ox,  Bibos  (or  Bos)  frontalis  (or  gayeus), 

nearly  equal  in  size.  The  hind  feet  are  indented  at  with  horns  depressed  at  the  base  and  directed,  out- 
trnu"  m  „  ro  v  „  .  -r,  .  „  the  external  edge,  and  palmated  to  the  end  of  the  ward.  It  is  wild  on  the  mountain  ranges  forming 

gav-£l(l),s.  [O.  Fr.  gavelle,  gavnle,  cr.javelle  toes.  [Crocodilia.]  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Aracan,  Chittagong,  Tip- 

— a  small  heap  of  corn,  from  Low  Lat.  capella;  Lat.  2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the  Upper  pera,  and  Silhet,  between  Bengal  and  Further  India. 
capubns  — _a  handful,  capio=to  take  hold;  Spanish  Cretaceous  rocks.  It  is  found  in  Eocene  rocks,  with  It  is  a  dull,  heavy  animal,  of  gentle  disposition, 
qavijla;  Port.  &  Ital.  gavela;  cf.  Wei.  gafael  —  a  true  crocodiles  and  alligators,  though  these  are  lowing  like  a  buffalo  rather  than  a  common  ox,  but 

now  restricted  to  particular  regions  and  never  are  not  wallowing  in  the  mire  like  the  former  animal. 

It  breeds  with  the  common  Indian  bull. 


*gav-aul-ling,  *gav-awl-ling,  s.  II.  Of  the  form  gavialis : 
LEtym.  doubtful.]  Gadding  about  in  an  idle  or  j,  zotil.:  A  genus  of  Cro 
dissipated  way. 

“But  thir  jocose „ _ 

-Galt:  The  Entail,  iff.  282. 

gave,  pret.  of  v.  [Give.] 


hold,  a  grasp.]  _ _ 

1.  Originally,  a.  small  parcel  of  grain  in  the  straw,  found  together.  Gavialis  is  found  also  in  the 
rs  ow,  enough  of  the  gram  to  be  bound  into  a  sheaf ;  Eocene  of  this  country,  though  it  is  now  confined  to 
tne  gram  is  raked  from  the  harvester  platform  in  Asia.  (Nicholson.) 
gavels.  Binding  makes  it  a  sheaf.  A  stook,  or  col¬ 


lection  of  sheaves  placed  on  end,  leaning  together 
and  mutually  supporting,  is  a  shock. 

2.  The  ground.  (Provincial.) 

“  Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  gavel  eight  or  ten  days.” 

Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

gav'-el  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mason’s  setting  maul. 

2.  A  presiding  officer’s  mallet. 

*gav  -$1  (3),  *gav-ele,  *gov-el,  s.  [A.  S.gdfol—  ,  -  ,  .  ,  _ 

tribute;  Low  Lat.  gabulum;  Sp.  qabela;  Port.  &  as  a  dance,  and  to  have  been  a  favorite  movement 

Ital.  qabella .]  m  suites  lessons,  and  sonatas  from  the  latter  part 

1.  Tribute,  toll,  custom. 

2.  Interest,  usury,  extortion. 

“Ine  thise  heste  is  uorbode  roberie,  thiefthe,  stale,  and 
gauel.” — Ayenbite,  p.  9. 

ga'-vel,  *ga-vell,  *ga-vel-yn,  v.  t.  [Gavel  (1), 
s.]  To.  collect  into  gavels  or  small  heaps  to  be 
bound  into  sheaves. 


ga-VOt'te,  ga-vot',s.  [O.Fr .gavote;  Fr.  gavotte; 
ltal.gavotta;  originally  a  dance  of  the  Gavots  or 
people  of  Gap,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps, 
and  the  old  province  of  DauphinS. ]  A  dance  tune 
of  a  lively  yet  dignified  character,  of  French  origin, 
in  common  time.  The  description  of  the  dance,  “  a 
brisk  round  for  as  many  as  will,”  identifies  it  with 
the  country  dance,  and  the  form  of  the  tune  sup¬ 
ports  this,  resemblance.  The  gavotte  seems  to  have 
been  more  popular  as  an  instrumental  piece  than 


“Gavelyn  corne  or 
Paw. 


otherlyke.  Manipulo.” — Prompt. 


ga'-veled,  ga-velled,  a.  [Eng.  gavel  (or  gavel¬ 
kind)  ;  -ed.] 

Eng  Law:  A  term  applied  to  lands  held  under 
the  tenure  of  gavelkind. 

ga-vel-er,  $.  [Eng.  gavel  (3),  s  ;  -er.]  One  who 
exacts  or  collects  tribute,  custom,  or  duties ;  a 
usurer ;  an  extortioner. 


‘The  poure 


that  isyualle  in  the  hand  of  gauel- 


*ers." — Ayenbite,  p.  135. 

*ga'-vel-ing,  *ga-vel-inge,  s.  [Eng.  gavel  (3), 
8. ;  -iw.gr.]  Usury,  extortion. 

“Dyadliche  zennes  the  uerste  is  gauelinge.” — Ayenbite, 
p.  34. 

ga’-vel-kind,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  gabhailcine,  from 
gabhail—a.  receiving,  a  tenure,  and  cine= race,  tribe, 
family.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Eng.  Law :  A  custom,  now  only  surviving  in  Kent, 
whereby  the  lands  of  a  person  dying  without  a  will 
descended  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares,  and  the 
issue,  whether  male  or  female,  of  a  deceased  son, 
inherited  the  father’s  part.  In  default  of  sons  the 
land  descended  to  the  daughters,  and  in  default  of 
daughters  to  the  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  issue. 
‘The  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  some  other 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  time  when  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  brought  into  use. 

“  The  disposition  in  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes  in  preludes, 
sarabands,  jigs,  and  gavots,  are  real  qualities  in  the  in¬ 
strument.” — Arbuthnot. 

gaw,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  furrow  or  small  trench  made  for  drawing  off 
water. 

2.  A  hollow  with  water  springing  in  it. 

#aw-fur,  gaw-furrow,  s.  A  furrow  for  drawing 

water. 

“As  soon  as  a  field  is  sown  and  harrowed,  the  gau'-furs, 
as  they  are  provincially  called,  are  neatly  and  perfectly 
cleared  with  the  spade  and  shovel.” — Agric.  Surv.  E.  Loth., 
p.  172. 

gaw-by,  s.  [Gaby.] 

gawk,  *goke,  *gowke,  s.  [A.  S.  ge&c-a  cuckoo ; 
cogn.  with  I  cel.  gaukr;  Dan.  giOg;  Sw.  g6k= a 
cuckoo ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gouh ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gouch ,*  Ger, 


gay  -bine,  s.  [Eng.  pay,  and  feme.]  A  popular 
name  for  several  showy,  twining  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pharbitis. 
gay’-di-ang,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  Annam,  resembling  a  junk.  It 
carries  two  or  three  masts  with  triangular  sails, 
and  is  employed  in  carrying  heavy  cargoes  from 
Cambodia  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
gay  -e-ty,  s.  [Gaiety.] 

*gay’-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gay;  -ish.]  Rather  gay,  or 
inclined  to  merriment  or  joviality. 

*gay-ler,  a.  [Jailer.] 

gay-lffs'-slte,  s.  [Named  after  Nicolas  Francois 
Gay  Lussac,  a  celebrated  chemist  and  physicist 
who  was  born  in  1778,  and  died  in  1850.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  translucent  mineral;  its 
hardness  is  2  to  3;  its  specific  gravity  1'92  to  1’99. 
Composition :  Carbonate  of  soda,  34*5 ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  3:1*8 ;  water,  30*3=100.  Found  in  Maracaibo 
and  in  Nevada,  in  salt  lakes.  It  can  be  produced 
artificially-  (Dana.) 

gay'-ness,  *gay-nesse,  s.  [En g.gay;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay ;  gayety,  fine¬ 
ness,  finery. 

“Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmircht 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 
*2.  Choice  language.  (Fairfax.) 
gay -some,  a.  [Eng.  gay ;  -some.]  Full  of  gayety; 
gay,  merry,  jovial.  (Chapman.) 
gay'-yoti,  s.  [A native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  narrow,  flat-bottomed  fishing-boat,  used 


gauch  —  a  cuckoo,  a  simpleton;  Lat.  cucus  —  a  in  Annam,  carrying  twoor  three  masts,  and  usually 


cqckoo.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

2.  A  simpleton ;  a  foolish,  silly  fellow, 
gawk,  v.  i.  [Gawk,  s.]  To  play  the  fool, 
gaw’-lty,  *gaw'-kie,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  gawk ;  - y .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  foolish,  silly,  or  stupid  person;  a 
simpleton. 

“  Or  gentle  born  ye  be;  but  youth, 

In  love  you’re  but  a  gawky.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  299. 

gaw’-lin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  species  of  sea- 
fowl. 

“The  Gawlin  is  a  fowl  less  than  a  duck;  it  is  reckoned 


his  inheritance,  but  all  the  sons  alike;  and  that,  though  . 

the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  shall  §>ay,  *gai,  *gaie,  gaye,  a.,adv.&S.  [Fr.  pat, 
succeed  to  his  estate,  without  any  escheat  to  the  lord.” —  from  M.  H.  Ger.  acehe  (O.  H.  Ger.  gdhi,  kahi  ,*  Ger, 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  introd.  §3.  jahe)  =  quick,  sudden,  rash,  lively;  Port  .gaio;  Ital, 

B.  As  adj. :  Held  under  the  custom  described  dajo.  ] 
in  A.  A.  As  adjective: 


covered  in  the  middle  with  a  flat  roof. 

Gaz’-a-rl,  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Gr.  katharoi 
(f)=pure.  (Mosheim.)] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  given,  especially  in  Italy,  to 
the  Paulicians  and  sects  confounded  with  them. 

gaze,  *gase,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial,  gasa— to  gaze, 
stare,  connected  with  ghast  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  fix  the  eye  intently ;  to  look  ear¬ 
nestly  or  eagerly,  as  in  curiosity,  admiration, 
astonishment,  or  anxiety.  (Followed  by  at,  on,  or 
upon,  when  the  object  is  expressed.) 

“Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed 
At  houses,  men,  and  common  light,  amazed.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  view  steadfastly;  to  fix  the  eyes 

i  at. 

- =  - turned. 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.” 

Milton: 


P.  L  ,  viii.  250. 

*[[  For  the  difference  between  to  gaze  and  to  gape 
see  Gape.  * 

gaze,  s.  [Gaze,  v.] 

Thus  the  rule  of  gavelkind  tenure,  by  which  all  the  1.  Excited  with,  or  full  of  merriment;  merry,  thing ^ai? 'earnest ^aae?1] ook^^l 

3  *3“  in..!^  Scares,  remains  nnaitered.”-^  joHal,  lively,  sportive.  attention  °f  CUn0Slty’ 


sons 

stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

gav-el-ock,  *ga-vel-ok,  s.  [A.  S.  gafoluc— a 
spear,  a  weapon;  Icel.  gaflok,  gaflak;  O.  Fr. 
gavelot:  Fr.  javelot;  Ital.  giavelotto;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gabilot.] 

1.  A  spear,  a  javelin. 

‘‘Gavelokes  also  thicke  flowe 
So  gnattes  ichil  avowe.” 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  338. 

2.  An  iron  crowbar. 

“  The  air  sail  liaue  ane  picke,  a  mattock,  ane  gavelok, 
ane  shool,  ane  ax,  ane  pair  of  turkissis,  ane  handsaw.” — 
Balfour:  Practios,  p.  235. 

ga'-vi-?J>  ga-vl-a  -lis,  s.  [Hind,  ghariyal,  the 
r  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  who  first 
wrote  home  from  India  regarding  the  animal,  being 
mistaken  for  v,  the  word  was  Englished  gavial, 
with  the  Mod.  Lat.  form  gavialis. ] 

I.  Of  the  form  gavial ; 

ZoGl. : 


“  Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Pleased,  happy,  cheerful,  blithe. 

“A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Showy,  gaudy,  fine ;  bright  in  color;  brilliant. 

“  Can  imagination  boast, 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers?” 

Thomson :  Spring,  470. 


4.  Given  to  pleasure  or  lust ;  dissipated ;  of  loose  earn6Stly. 


attention,  admiration,  or  anxiety. 

“He  meanwhile  shunned  the  public  gaze  with  a  haughty 
shyness  which  inflamed  curiosity.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*2.  That  which  is  gazed  at ;  that  which  causes  one 
to  gaze. 

<4  Betrayed,  captive,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out ; 

Made  of  mine  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  34* 

7'  At  gaze ;  At  a-gaze  : 

1)  Ord.  Lang. :  As  one  gazing  or  staring ;  gazing 


morals  ;  as,  a  gay  woman. 

5.  Excited  with  drink ;  intoxicated. 

B.  Asadv.:  Pretty,  moderately,  passably,  fairly ; 
as,  gay  gude=pretty  good. 

*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  ornament,  a  picture. 

“Morose  and  untractable  spirits  look  upon  precepts  in 


_ _  The  Gangetic  Crocodile  (Gavialis  gan-  omKii°ro  ,  - - — - r - 

getica),  called  also  the  Common  Gavial.  It  has  a  o“so  ma^  pictures,  the  fooleries 

large  cartilaginous  protuberance  containing  the  y  e  taleB*  L  Estrange:  Fables. 

nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  snout.  iElian  knew  this.  2.  A  s^ how,  gayety.  ve-fiil  n  -1  <1  • 

The  gavial  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long;  it  feeds  TT  For  the  difference  between  gay  and  cheerful,  looking  earnestly  anxiou<dv  orintnntlv  ^a2U)g ’ 

chiefly  on  fish,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  attack  man.  see  Cheerful  ;  for  that  between  gay  and  showy.  ioOKln&eame8Uy,  anxiously,  or  mtently. 

It  is  not  confined  to  the  Ganges,  but  is  found  in  see  Showy.  Then  look  who  list  thy  gazeful  eyes  to  feed 

-  -  -•  •  -  r,  ,  ,  W  ith  sight  of  that  is  fair.” 

gay-cards,  S.  pi.  Court  cards. _  Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 


“And  make  the  sun  to  stand  at  gaze. 

Till  he  forgot  his  way.” 

Drayton:  The  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymph.  L 
(2)  Her. :  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  hart,  buck, 
stag,  or  hmd,  represented  full-faced,  or  with  the 
face  directly  to  the  front.  [Gardant.J 

ga-ze  -bo,  "ga-zee  -bo,  s.  [Gaze,  v.]  A  summer 
house  commanding  an  extensive  view. 

*gaz-ee  ,  s.  [Eng.  gaz(e) ;  suff.  -ee.]  One  who  or 
that  which  is  gazed  at. 

*ga  ze-ful,  a. 


some  other  large  Indian  rivers. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  trf;  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
ffu  =  kw. 


gazehound 


1983 


geaster 


gaze-hound,  *ga  §e-hound,  8.  [Eng.  gaze, 
and  hound. ]  A  hound  which  hunts  by  sight,  not  by 
scent,  as  a  greyhound. 

“See’st  thou  the  gazehound!  how  with  glance  severe 

From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destined  deer.” 

Tickeh  On  Hunting. 

♦ga  ze-less,  a.  [Eng.  gaze ;  -less.]  Unseeing,  not 
looking,  sightless. 

“  Desire  lies  dead  upon  the  gazeless  eyes.” 

Wool  cot:  P.  Pindar,  p.  98. 
g9,-zel'-lgi,  s.  [Gazelle.] 

*1.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  of  which  the 
gazelle  (q.  v.)  is  the  type.  There  are  other  species, 
as  Gazella  albifrons,  the  Blesbok ;  G.  euchore,  the 
Springbok :  and  G.  pygarga,  the  Bontebok.  These 
three  are  all  from  South  Africa. 

2.  Palceont- 1  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

ga-zel'le,  s.  [Arab,  ghazdl,  ahazalah;  Fr  ga¬ 
zelle;  Sp.  gazela;  Port,  gazella ;  Ital.  gazzella.) 

Zodl. :  A  kind  of  antelope,  Gazella  dorcas  for¬ 
merly  called  Antilope  dorcas.  Dorcas  is  Latin, 
from  Greek  dorkas,  which  is  from  dedorka,  the  per¬ 
fect  tense  of  derkomai  —  to  look,  to  see,  with 
reference  to  the  large  bright  eyes  of  the  animal. 
From  this  characteristic,  and  its  general  graceful¬ 
ness,  it  was  sometimes  used  for  a  Greek  female 
n  ame.  as  in  the  case  of  Dorcas,  who  made  garments 
for  the  poor  (Acts  ix.  36 — end).  The  horns  are 
rounded,  thick,  and  black;  the  hair  on  the  body 
light  yellow  on  the  back,  while  on  the  lower  parts  a 
broad  band  exists  along  each  flank,  a  bunch  of 
hairs  on  each  knee,  and  a  deep  pouch  at  each 
groin.  It  lives  in  North  Africa,  is  gentle  in  char¬ 
acter,  but  when  a  herd  is  attacked,  it  forms  a  circle 
presenting  an  array  of  horns,  so  as  to  leave  no  safe 
means  to  allow  the  assailant  to  break  the  ring  of 
defense.  Nevertheless,  the  gazelle  is  largely  preyed 
on  by  the  lion.  It  furnishes  a  constant  theme  for 
Arabic  poetry. 

gg,-zel-llne,  a.  [Eng.  gazell(e) ;  suff.  -ine.] 

ZoOl. :  Akin  to  the  gazelle. 

11  Major  Charles  Hamilton  Smith  has  a  Gazelline 
group  of  antelopes. 

*ga  ze-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gaze ;  -ment.]  Gaze,  view, 
sight. 

“  Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 

Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside, 
Covered  from  people’s  gazement  with  a  veile.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  17. 

gaz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gaz(e) ;  - er .]  One  who  gazes; 
one  who  looks  earnestly,  eagerly,  or  anxiously  at 
any  sight ;  a  spectator. 

“  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney  tops  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  V. 

ga-zet  te,  *gazet,  s.  [Originally  an  Italian 
word,  meaning  a  small  coin  current  at  Venice,  news¬ 
papers  being  first  published  there,  and.  being  sold 
for  a  gazette  coin,  came  to  be  called  Gazettes.] 

*1.  The  above-mentioned  coin 

“If  you  have  a  stool  it  will  cost  you  a  gazet,  which  is 
almost  a  penny.” — Coi-yat:  Crudities,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15. 

2.  A  newspaper ;  a  printed  sheet,  printed  period¬ 
ically,  and  containing  an  exact  account  of  events  of 
public  or  private  interest.  Specif.,  an  official  jour¬ 
nal  containing  a  list  of  those  appointed  to  any  pub¬ 
lic  office  or  commission,  legal  notices,  lists  of 
bankrupts,  &c. 

1  The  next  gazette  mentioned  that  the  King  had  par¬ 
doned  him  [the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  upon  his  confessing 
the  late  plot  .’’—Burnet:  Own  Time  (an.  1681). 

1[  Johnson  says  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  was  frequently  gaz'-ette, 
as  appears  from  the  following  lines : 

“  The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette’s  pompous  tale.” 

Johnson:  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  111. 

'•  Like  the  last  gazette  or  the  last  address.” 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.  ii.  227. 

ga-zet  te,  v.  t.  [Gazette,  s.]  To  insert  or  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  gazette ;  to  announce  or  publish  officially, 
gaz-et-teer  ,  s.  [Eng.  gazette ;  -er.] 

*1.  A  writer  for  a  gazette ;  a  writer  of  news. 

“And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 

‘  These  are — ah  no  !  these  were— the  Gazetteers’  ” 
Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  314. 

2.  A  gazette,  a  newspaper. 

“  Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  558. 

3.  A  book  containing  descriptions  and  statistics  of 
natural  and  political  divisions— countries,  cities, 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. — in  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  world,  alphabetically  arranged ;  a 
geographical  and  topographical  directory. 

*gaz-et-teer'-shlp,  s.  [English  gazeteer ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  publisher  or  writer  of  news, 
gaz  -Ing,  *gas-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gaze,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  looking  earnestly, 
.eagerly,  or  anxiously  at  anything. _ 


gSz  -iig-stoclc,  *gaz-yng-stocke,  s.  [English 

gazing,  and  -stock.]  A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn 
or  abhorrence;  an  object  of  curiosity  and  contempt. 

gaz -6-gene,  s.  [Fr.  gazogene;  from  gaz=gas, 
and  Gr.  gennao— to  produce.] 

Mach. :  An  apparatus  for  manufacturing  aSrated 
or  soda  ’water.  There  are  two  glass  globes,  one 
placed  above  the  other.  There  is  a  long  funnel  used 
to  fill  the  lower  globe  with  water,  then  a  tube,  run¬ 
ning  vertically  through  the  two  globes,  is  closed  by 
the  stopper,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acl<l  are  placed  in  the  upper  globe  by  means  of  a 
small  funnel.  The  stopper  is  then  withdrawn  and 
the  long  tube  inserted  and  screwed  closely  down. 
If,  after  remaining  closed  about  two  hours,  the 
screw  stopcock  at  the  top  be  opened,  the  carbonated 
water  will  flow  out.  [Seltzogene.] 

gaz'-o-llte,  s.  [Fr.  gaz= gas;  o  connective,  and 
Gr.  h'fhos=stone.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  2Erolite  (q.  v.). 
gaz'-6-lyte§,  s.pl.  [Fr.  gaz— gas,  and  Gr.  lutos 
=soluble;  lwo=to  dissolve.] 

,  Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  those 
simple  substances  capable  by  theirunion  with  other 
simple  substances  of  forming  permanent  gases.  They 
were  one  of  four  classes  of  bodies  into  which  sim¬ 
ple  substances,  were  divided,  the  others  being 
metals,  metalloids,  and  halogens. 

gaz-on  ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  waso;  Ger. 
wasen— a  turf.] 

.  Fortif. :  A  piece  of  sod  used  as  a  revetment  or 
lining  for  parapets  and  earthen  banks. 

*gaz-za'-tum,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  [Gauze.] 

Fabric  :  A  fine  species  of  silk,  or  linen  stuff,  like 
gauze. 

G  Clef,  s.  The  character  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  stave,  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  the  notes. 
[Clef.] 

G  dur,  s.  [Ger.]  The  key  of  g  major, 
ge-,  pref.  [A.  S.]  A  common  prefix  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  With  nouns  it  often  gives  a  collective  sense 
to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed;  as,  fera=  a 
traveler:  gefera—a  companion.  To  neuter  verbs  it 
often  gives  an  active  force ;  as,  uiinnan=to  fight: 
gewinnan=to  win;  ridan=  to  ride:  geridan=to 
reach  by  riding.  Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a 
simple  augment.  It  is  common  in  past  participles, 
appearing  later  as  i  or  y,  as  yclept.  It  also  appears 
now  as  a  or  e,  as  in  alike— A.  S.  gelic,  among-A.  S. 
gemang,  enough=A.  S.  gendg,  gendh. 

*geal,  *gell-yn,  v.  i.  [Fr.  geler;  from  Lat.  gelo 
=to  freeze.]  To  freeze,  to  congeal. 

“Wer’t  no  for  houp,  that  darling  bliss, 

That  cheers  us  wi’  a  fancied  kiss, 

Our  very  hearts  wou’d  geal.” 

Tar r as:  Poems,  p.  19. 

*geal,  s.  [Geal,  v.]  Extreme  coldness,  frosti¬ 
ness. 

gean,  s.  [Fr.  guigne;  Sp.  guinda ;  Low  Lat. 
guindolurn,  and  guina.  According  to  Diez,  cognate 
also  with  the  following  words,  gu  being  replaced  by 
v:  Ital.  visciola;  0.  H.  Ger.  wihsela;  N.  H.  Ger. 
weichsel;  Mod.  Gr.  bisinon.  Littri.] 

Bot. :  The  wild  cherry,  Prunus  avium,  by  some 
botanists  made  a  distinct  species,  but  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  arranged  as  a  sub-species  of  Prunus  cerasus. 
It  is  a  tree  with  flaccid  drooping  leaves,  drooping 
peduncles,  the  calyx  tube  contracted  at  the  top, 
the  lobes  sub-acute  serrate,  the  petals  sub-erect. 
Drupe  black,  the  stone  adhering  to  the  flesh.  It 
occurs  in  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  Western 
Asia  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  fruit  is 
excellent.  The  tree  is  the  origin  of  the  Morelia 
cherry. 

gear,  *geir,  *ger,  *gere,  s.  [A.  S.  gearive= 
preparation,  dress,  ornament;  gearwian=to  pre¬ 
pare,  fit  out;  peorw= ready ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax. 
garuwi-ge ar;  Icel.  gdrvi,  gjbrvi ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
garawi;  M.  H.  Ger.  garwe=gear ;  O.  Sax.  gam; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garo- ready;  Eng.  zare.  Gear  is  a 
doublet  of  garb  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  is  prepared  for  dress,  outfit  or 
ornament;  dress ;  ornaments. 

“  I  fancy  everybody  observes  me  as  I  walk  the  street, 
and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  again  .’’—Addison: 
Guardian. 

f2.  Military  outfit  or  accouterments ;  arms. 

“  Then  fond  he  armor  and  other  gere,” 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  707. 

3.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  ;  tackle  or  equipment  for  horses  or  cattle. 

“  [Pallas]  then  took  her  angry  run 
At  king  Eumelus,  brake  his  gears.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Hiad. 

In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  different  kinds  of  harness  are  indicated  by  the 
names  single-gear,  double-gear,  lead-gear,  hip- 
strap  gear,  Yankee-gear,  &c. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tiau  =  sh<tn.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


4.  Goods ;  property  generally. 

•*  I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear.” 

Milton:  Comus,  167 

5.  Tools ;  implements ;  household  necessaries. 

6.  Material;  stuff. 

“  If  fortune  be  a  woman,  she  is  a  good  wench  for  this 
gear.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

*7.  Matter;  business;  affair. 

“  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

♦8.  Manner ;  habits ;  customs. 

“  Wysse  me  fro  my  wylde  gerys.” 

Penitential  Psalms,  p.  23. 

*9.  Anything  of  no  value;  rubbish;  trash.  (Lati¬ 
mer.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  Furniture,  rigging,  tackle  (jeers),  apparatus, 
and  appurtenances  of  an  implement:  e.g.,  expan¬ 
sion-gear,  valve-gear,  pump-gear,  plow-gear;  the 
working-parts  of  a  locomotive;  the  rigging  of  a 
spar  or  sail ;  the  running  parts  of  a  wheeled  vehicle, 
as  the  fore-gears,  hind-gears,  referring  to  the  fore¬ 
axle  and  its  wheels,  the  hind-axle  and  its  wheels. 
To  the  former  is  attached  the  tongue  and  fore 
hounds,  to  the  latter  the  hind  hounds.  Each  car¬ 
ries  its  bolster.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
mechanical  devices  by  which  motion  is  transmitted ; 
as  change-gear,  chain-gear,  back-gear,  overhead- 
gear  ;  or  by  which  parts  are  operated,  as  hoisting- 
gear. 

(2)  A  cog-wheel.  [Gearing.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  general  term  for  the  ropes,  blocks, 
&c.,  belonging  to  any  particular  sail  or  spar;  as, 
the  mainsail  gear,  &c. 

If  (1)  Running  gear  : 

Naut. :  Running  rigging. 

(2)  Pump-gear,  windlass-gear:  The  tackle  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pumps,  windlass,  &c. 

(3)  To  throw  anything  out  of  gear: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  disconnect  gearing  or  couplings. 

( b )  Fig. :  To  cause  anything  not  to  work  smoothly ; 
to  disturb. 

“The  most  important  body  of  facts  with  which  history 
makes  us  acquainted  is  thrown  out  of  gear.” — Miall:  Bases 
of  Belief,  pt.  iv.,  §  14. 

gear-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  making  cog¬ 
wheels  by  cutting  out  the  material  between  the 
teeth. 

gear-gatherer,  subst.  A  money-making  man. 

(Scotch.) 

gear-wheel,  s.  Any  cog-wheel,  whether  crown, 
spur,  internal-cogged,  bevel,  or  lantern,  is  a  gear¬ 
wheel.  The  essential  feature  is  the  possession  of 
cogs,  which  act  upon  the  cogs  of  another  wheel  in 
the  train  or  series  to  impart  or  transmit  motion, 
[Gearing.] 

gear,  *geir,  v.  t.  [Gear,  s.]  To  dress ;  to  harness ; 
to  put  gear  on. 

“  That  all  manor  of  men  ...  be  reddy  horsit  and 
geirit.” — Acts  James  II.  (1456),  ch.  lxii. 

gear  ’-ing,  s.  [Eng.  gear,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Harness,  tackle. 

2.  Mach. :  A  train  or  series  of  wheels  with  cogs 
for  transmitting  motion  ;  the  parts  in  machinery  by 
which  motion  is  communicated.  In  spur-gearing 
the  teeth  are  arranged  round  either  the  concave  or 
convex  surface  of  a  cylindrical  wheel  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  radii  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  are 
of  equal  depth  throughout.  In  beveled-gearing  the 
teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery  of  a 
conical  wheel  in  a  direction  converging  to  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  the  teeth  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  base. 

gearing-chain,  s. 

Mach. :  An  endless  chain  transmitting  motion 
from  one  toothed  wheel  to  another. 

gearing-rails,  s.  pi.  The  ladder-like  rails  at  the 
side  of  a  cart  or  wagon ;  the  raves. 

ge-ark-su-tite,  s.  [Gr.  ge— earth,  and  Eng.,  &c., 

arksutite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  dull,  white,  earthy  mineral,  like  kaolin. 
Composition  :  Fluorine  41‘18,  aluminum  13‘75,  lime 
19’25,  soda  2’46,  water  20'22.  Occurs  in  Greenland 
with  cryolite.  (Dana.) 

*gear-ment,  s.  \_~E,ng.  gear ; -ment.]  Rubbish, 
trash. 

*gea§'-on,  geaz-on,  *ges-on,  *ges-oun,  s.  [A.S. 

gaisne  =  empty,  barren.]  Scarce,  uncommon,  un¬ 
usual. 

“  The  lady,  hearkning  of  his  sensefull  speech, 

Found  nothing  that  he  said  vnmeet  nor  geason.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  37. 

ge-as'-ter,  ge-as'-trum,  s.  [Gr.  g'e=the  earth, 
and  aster=a  star.  So  called  from  the  stellate  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  species  when  burst  and  lying  on  the 
ground.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del 


geat 

Bot,:  Earth  stars.  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous 
fungi,  sub-order  Trichogastres.  It  was  formed  by 
Micheli  to  include  the  Puffballs  having  a  stellated 
volva.  They  are  small  fungi,  often  of  a  brown  color. 
Geaster  hygrometricus,  as  the  name  implies,  readily 
absorbs  and  retains  moisture. 

geat  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  geotan—  to  pour ;  Low  German 
geten.] 

Found. :  The  hole  or  channel  through  which 
inolten  metal  descends  into  the  mold. 

*geat(2),s.  [Jet.] 

geave,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  look  in  an 
Unsteady  manner. 

“Gallant,  clap  the  lid  down  on  the  pat;  what  hae  they’t 
hinging  gearing  up  there  for?” — Perils  of  Man,  i.  55. 
ge  -bang,  s.  [A  J avanese  word.] 

Bot. :  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

gebang-palm,  s. 

Bot.:  Corypha  gebanga.  It  is  a  native  of  Java, 
where  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  plaiting, 
&c.,  and  the  root  for  diarrhoea,  while  a  kind  of  sago 
is  prepared  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk. 

geb-bie,  gab-bie,  s.  [Fr.  jabot .]  The  crop  or 
craw  of  a  bird. 

ge'-bi-a,  s.  [Gr.  pe=the  earth,  and  6za=strength, 
force,  power,  might.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapodous  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  family  Thalassinidee.  Type  Gebia  stellata ,  a 
crab  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Ge’-ber,  s.  [Guebee.] 

ge-car-§I-m-d8e,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecarcin{us) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoblogy :  Land  Crabs.  A  family  of  short-tailed 
Crustaceans,  containing  various  tropical  land 
crabs.  They  live  often  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
in  dry  woods  in. burrows,  which  they  excavate,  sal¬ 
lying  forth  by  night  in  quest  of  food.  At  a  certain 
season  they  migrate  in  numbers  to  the  sea  to  deposit 
their  eggs. 

ge-car-§i’-nus,  s.  [Gr.  e/e=land,  and  karkinos= 
a  crab.] 

ZoOl. :  Land  Crab.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gecarcinkte  (q.  v.). 

ge-pi-m-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecin(us),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Picidae  (Woodpeckers), 
established  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gray,  in  which  the 
ridge  of  the  bill  is  near  its  dorsal  line.  Type,  Geci- 
nus  (q.  v.). 

ge-pi'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  pe=the  earth,  and  kineo  —  to 
move.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Ge- 
cininao  (q.  v.).  Gecinus  ( Picus )  viridis  is  the  Green 
Woodpecker.  [Woodpeckee.] 

geek,  s.  [Ger.  geek;  Dut.  gek  =  a  coxcomb,  a 
simpleton.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  gedc—a  cuckoo.]  [Geck, 
v.,  Gawk.] 

1.  A  toss  of  the  head  in  derision  or  contempt;  a 
taunt,  a  gibe. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn,  derision,  or  contempt;  a 
dupe. 

‘‘And  to  become  the  geck  and  scorn 
O’  the  other’s  villainy.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

geck,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dan.  gieclcer  =  to  jest,  to  jeer.] 
JdrECK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  or  sneer  at. 

2.  To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

“Hame  to  the  Prowest  it  was  directit; 

But  ye  shall  heir  whow  he  was  geckit. 

Legend:  Bp.  St.  Androis;  Poems  (16th  cent.),  p.  336. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sneer,  to  deride  ;  to  manifest  con¬ 
tempt  or  derision. 

“  During  our  whole  journey  she  gecked  and  scorned  at 
my  northern  speech  and  habit.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch. 
xxxiii. 

gec  -ko,  gek-kd,  s.  [Fr.  gecko;  Mod.  Lat .gekko, 
said  to  be  imitated  from  the  sound  of  the  animal’s 
voice.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geckotidro 
(q.  v.).  Gecko  verus  is  common  in  India  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  being  often  seen  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  or  running  up  the  window-panes.  The  spider 
11  which  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings’ 
palaces”  (Prov.  xxx.  28),  seems  to  be  not  a  genuine 
arachnidan,  but  a  gecko  lizard. 

gec-kot’  L-dse,  s.pl.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gecko,  t  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards),  sub-order 
Pachyglossa.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  tongue  not 
very  protrusible,  the  teeth  numerous,  the  toes  fur¬ 
nished  below  with  imbricated  plates,  or  adhesive 
discs  which  exude  a  viscous  fluid.  These,  acting 
like  the  suckers  of  the  domestic  fly,  enable  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  walk  up  panes  of  glass  or  go  along  the 
ceilings  of  rooms.  They  feed  on  insects.  There  are 
many  species  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  the  Old 
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and  the  New  Worlds.  Though  reported  venomous, 
they  are  really  harmless.  For  Gecko  verus  see 
Gecko.  The  Croaking  lizard,  Thcecadactylus  Icevis, 
is  common  in  the  boiling-houses  on  estates  in 
Jamaica. 

ged,  gedd,  s.  [Icel.  gedda:  Sw.  gadde;  cf,  Icel. 
gaddo;  A.  S.  gdd= a  goad.]  [Goad,  s.] 

ZoOl. :  The  pike.  {Scotch.) 

“A  gedd,  or  a  dish  of  perch  now  and  then.” — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxxvi. 

ged-rlte,  s.  [From  Gedres,  in  France,  near  which 
it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Anthophyllite,  with  micro¬ 
scopic  black  spinels. 

gee,  jee,  v.  i.  [Probably  a  variant  of  go  (q.  v.). 
Mahn  refers  the  second  and  third  senses  to  Fr.  ded, 
used  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left,  in  Switzerland  to 
the  right;  Arm.  dia,  diou ;  Ir.  deas  —  to  the  right 
hand.] 

*1.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side ;  used  as  a  direction 
to  horses. 

3.  To  move  faster ;  as  a  teamster  cries  to  his 
horses,  gee- up. 

geese,  s.  pi.  [Goose.] 

geest,  s.  [Low  Ger.  geest,  geestland= dry,  sandy 
land;  O.  Fris.  gist,  g&stlond ,  from  gas/ = barren.] 
Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land,  not  of  recent 
origin. 

geez,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  dialect  of  Arabic,  called 
also  Literary  Ethiopic,  the  ancient  language  of 
Abyssinia.  It  is  not  now  a  spoken  language,  hav¬ 
ing  been  superseded  by  the  Amharic.  Its  literature 
reaches  back  to  the  fourth  century. 

Ge-hen’-na,  s.  [Lat.  Gehenna;  Gr.  Geenna,  Gai- 
enna,  from  Heb.  Ge  Hinnom,  the  valley  of  Hinnom : 
gai,  pe^valley,  and  Hinnom.  (See  def.)] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog.:  A  valley  anciently  belonging  to  a 
man,  Hinnom,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  (Josh, 
xviii.  6),  and  inherited  by  his  son  or  sons,  whence 
it  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  (Josh, 
xv.  8),  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10).  In  Joshua  it  is  described  as  lying  south  of 
Jebusi,  the  Jebusite  capital,  which  afterward  be¬ 
came  Jerusalem  (xviii.  16).  Here,  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Jewish  kings,  men  made  their  sons 
and  daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  or 
Moloch,  the  Ammonite  fire-god  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ; 
2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  6),  or  actually  burnt  them  in  the 
fire  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  Tophet  was  in  it  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  10),  and  a  prophetic  passage  mentions  the 
size  and  fierceness  of  the  fires  there  burning  for  the 
“king”  [Molech  means  king]  (Isaiah  xxx.  33). 
Josiah  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  practices,  and  de¬ 
filed  the  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  It  was  doomed 
afterward  to  become  an  overcrowded  cemetery  (Jer. 
vii.  32).  When  the  Jews  outgrew  all  love  of  human 
sacrifice,  they  regarded  the  place  with  horror,  the 
Rabbins  deeming  it  the  gate  of  hell.  [2.]  The  valley, 
which  the  Arabs  call  Gehennam,  is  thoroughly 
known.  It  is  narrow  and  deep,  with  rugged  lime¬ 
stone  cliffs,  excavated  for  tombs,  and  the  mountain 
sides  overtopping  all. 

“  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  405. 

2.  Script.  Doctrine:  Hell,  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment,  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  being  compared  to 
those  of  the  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch.  [1.] 

“Whosoever  shall  say  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  hell  of  fire  (margin,  Gr.  Gehenna  of  fire).” — Matt.  v. 
22  (Revised  Version). 

jgeh'-len-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  gehlenit.  Named  by  Fuchs 
after  his  colleague  Gehlen.] 

Min. :  A  grayish-green  or  brown  tetragonal  min¬ 
eral  ;  its  hardness  5'5  to  6  ;  its  specific  gravity  2’9  to 
3’1 ;  its  luster  resinous  or  vitreous  ;  its  fracture  un¬ 
even  to  splintery.  Composition  :  Silica  29'9  ;  alum¬ 
ina  21 ‘5  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  6‘6 ;  lime  42-0=100.  It 
has  feeble  double  refraction.  It  is  known  native 
only  in  the  Fassa  valley,  but  occasionally  occurs 
among  the  scoriae  of  furnaces.  {Dana.) 

ge’-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  g>e=the  earth; -ic.]  Earthy,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  derived  from  earth ;  terrene. 

geic-acid,  s.  [Ulmic-acid.] 

gei'-er-Ite,  s.  [From  Geyer  in  Saxony,  where  it 
occurs.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Leucopyrite  (q.  v.). 

ge'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  geinos— mortal ;  subject  to  de¬ 
cay.]  [Ulmin.] 

geiz'-en,  giz'-zen,  v.  i.  [Sw.  gisna=  to  dry  up; 
Icel.  f/isi)i=dried.]  To  become  dry  and  shrink  for 
lack  of  moisture ;  to  wither ;  to  fade. 

gel’-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  gelo= to  congeal;  gelu= 
frost.]  That  may  or  can  be  congealed ;  capable  of 
being  converted  or  concreted  into  a  jelly. 

ger-g,~d3,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word  (?).] 

ZoOl.:  A  baboon  closely  allied  to  Hamadryas,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Riippel  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  consequence 
named  Gelada  rilppelii. 


gelatinosi 

gel-a-lse  -3.il,  adj.  [Named  after  Gelal-u-Din, 
Sultan  of  Khorassan.] 

Chron. :  See  etym.  and  compound. 

gelalsean-era,  s. 

Chron.:  An  era  introduced  by  Gelal-u-Din  and 
commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1079.  {Sir  Harris  Nico¬ 
las,  &c.) 

ge-las’-i-mus,  s.  [Gr.  5reZastmos=laughable,  from 
gelao=t o  laugh.  What  is  ludicrous  about  the 
matter  is  to  see  such  marine-looking  animals  as- 
crabs  a'shore,  and  flourishing  an  abnormally  large 
claw  in  the  face  of  their  foes.] 

ZoOl. :  [Calling  Ceab.] 

ge-las  -tic,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  gelastikos— inclined  to 
laugh;  gelao=to  laugh.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter. 

B.  Assubst.:  Laughter,  merriment. 

gel-a-tig'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gelatine,  and  Gr. 

gennao— to  produce.]  Producing  or  yielding  gela¬ 
tine. 

gelatigenous-tissues,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Animal  tissues  which,  on  being  treated 
with  boiling  water,  yield  gelatine.  These  are  the 
skin,  the  serous  membranes,  the  cellular  sheaths 
of  the  muscles,  the  organic  portion  of  bone,  &c. 

ge-lat’-i-nate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  gelatin{e);  -ate.'] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  or  concreted 
into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  concrete  or  convert  into  a  substance 
like  jolly. 

ge-lat-i-na’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gelatin{e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  a  substance 
like  jelly ;  the  state  or  process  of  becoming  gelati- 
nated. 

gel'-a-tine,  gel-3-tin,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gelatine; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ltal.  gelatina,  from  Lat.  gelatus— 
frozen,  pa.  par.  of  gelo=to  cause  to  freeze;  gelu— 
frost,  cold.]  So  named  from  the  tendency  which 
the  substance  has  to  congeal  and  become  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  solid. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Chem.:  Gelatin,  C75H124N24O29.?  Animal  glutm, 
obtained  by  treating  bones  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  bone,  consisting  of  phosphates  and  carbonates 
of  calcium,  magnesium,  &c.,  and  leaves  the  bone 
cartilage.  [Ossein.]  This,  when  boiled  for  a  long 
time  with  water,  dissolves,  and  forms  gelatine, 
which  can  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water 
and  precipitating  by  alcohol.  A  pure  variety  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the  sturgeon, 
or  other  species  of  Acipenser.  Impure  gelatine, 
called  glue,  is  prepared  by  boiling  down  pieces 
of  hide,  horn,  hoof,  cartilage,  <fcc.,  with  water  under 
pressure.  Pure  gelatine  is  amorphous,  transparent 
in  thin  plates,  of  a  yeHowish-white  color;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable 
colors ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In 
contact  with  cold  water  it  swells  up,  and  is  soluble 
in  hot  water.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acids, 
except  by  tannic  acid,  which  gives  a  flaky  precipi¬ 
tate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
this  reaction  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  leather- 
(q.  v.).  The  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  totheleft.  Gelatine  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  yields  methylamine,  cyanide 
of  ammonium,  pyrrol.  &c. ;  by  oxidation  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  or  with 
chromic  acid  mixture,  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid, 
acids  _  of  the  fatty  series,  benzoic  aldehyde  and 
benzoic  acid,  &c.  Gelatine  boiled  with  caustic 
potash  yields  glycocine  and  leucine.  Gelatine  con¬ 
tains  about  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6‘6  of  hydrogen, 
and  18‘4  of  nitrogen  ;  when  pure  it  probably  contains 
no  sulphur.  Moist  gelatine  exposed  to  the  air 
rapidly  putrefies,  the  liquid  becoming  first  acid, 
but  afterward  it  gives  off  ammonia.  Dry  gelatine 
is  unaltered  by  the  air.  Gelatine  gives  no  precipi¬ 
tate  with  lead  acetate,  alum,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  A  mixture  of  gelatine  with  potassium 
dichromate  becomes,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light,  insoluble  in  water. 

B.  As  adj.:  Composed  of,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  gelatine ;  gelatinous. 

gel-a-tin’-i-form,  adj.  [Eng.  gelatin{e) ;  i  con¬ 
nective  ;  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  gelatine  ;  gel¬ 
atinous. 

ge-lat'-in-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  gelatin{e) ;  -ize.] 
The  same  as  Gelatinate  (q.  v.). 

ge-lat-i-no-,  in  comp.  [Gelatine.]  Containing 
gelatine. 

gelatino-sulphurous,  a.  Consisting  of  gelatine 
and  sulphur. 

ge-lat-i  no -si,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
£feto/inosMs=gelatinous.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  second 
order  of  Polypi.  He  includes  under  it  his  genera 
Hydra,  Corine,  Cristatella,  Vorticella  and  Pedicel- 
laria.  {Cuvier,  ed.  Griffith.) 
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Precious  Stones  and  Minerals , 


I. 

Opal 

16. 

Beryl 

2. 

Chrysolite 

l7- 

Sapphire 

3- 

Garnet 

18. 

Ruby 

4- 

Chrysoheryl 

19. 

Garnet 

5- 

Spinel 

20. 

Onyx 

6. 

Bohemian  Garnet 

21. 

Amethyst 

7- 

Aqua  Marine 

22. 

Agate 

8. 

Topa% 

23. 

Turquois 

9- 

Emerald 

24. 

Pure  Silver 

IO. 

Ruby 

23. 

Tin 

ii. 

Sapphire 

26. 

Hematite 

12. 

Topaz 

27. 

Quicksilver 

*3- 

Tourmaline 

28. 

Virgin  Gold 

14. 

Diamond 

29. 

Zinc 

>3- 

Emerald 

30. 

Lead 

31.  Copper 


MINERALS 


THE  WERNER  COMP' 


27  QUICKSILVER 

28  VIRGIN  GOLD 

29  ZINC. 

30  LEAD. 

31  COPPER. 


WRIGHT,  1897,  BY  R  S  PEALE 

1  OPAL. 

2  CHRYSOLITE. 

3  GARNET. 

4  CHRYSOBERYL. 

5  SPINEL. 


22  AGATE. 

23  TURQUOIS. 

24  PURE  SILVER. 

25  TIN. 

26  HEMATITE. 


17  SAPPHIRE. 

18  RUBY. 

19  GARNET. 

20  ONYX. 

21  AMETHYST. 


11  SAPPHIRE. 

12  TOPAZ. 

13  TOURMALINE. 

14  DIAMOND. 

15  EMERALD. 

16  BERYL. 


6  BOHEMIAN  GARNET 

7  AQUA  MARINE. 

8  TOPAZ. 

9  emerald. 

10  RUBY. 
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gelatinous 

ge-lat'-i-nous,  a.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -ous.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  gelatine ;  resembling, 
or  of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  gelatine ;  viscous, 
jelly-like. 

“  The  gelatinous  substance  being  nothing  but  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  earthworms,  on  which  these  birds 
feed.” — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  Common  Gull . 

gelatinous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Lichens  having  a  gelatinous  thallus.  Ex¬ 
amples:  Iceland  Moss  ( Cetraria  islandica,  and 
Reindeer  Moss  ( Cladonia  rangiferina) . 

gelatinous-tissues,  s.  pi.  [Gelatigenous  Tis¬ 
sues.] 

*geld,  *gelt  (1),  s.  [A.  S .geld,  gild— tribute,  cus¬ 
tom  ;  O.  Sax.  geld ;  O.  Fris.  jeld;  O.  H.  Ger.  gelt; 
Goth,  gild;  Ger.  &  Dut.  geld=money,  tribute.] 

1.  Money,  tribute,  compensation,  ransom.  Gener¬ 
ally,  in  composition,  as  Dan egelt,  or  Dan egeld 
(q.  v.). 

“  Free  from  all  gelts  and  payments.” — Fuller:  Waltham 
Abbey,  p.  7. 

2.  A  guild  (q.  v.). 

geld,  *geel-dyn,  *gelde,  *gel-den,  *gel-dyn, 
*gild,v.  t.  [Icel.  gelda;  cogn.  with  Sw.  galla;  Dan. 
gilde.]  [Galt,  Gelt.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  castrate,  to  emasculate ;  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  generation. 

“  Som  beeth  igilded  that  gildeth  hem  self  for  the  kyng- 
dom  of  God.” — Trevisa,  v.  53. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part ;  to  mutilate. 

“  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  immodest  or 
obscene ;  to  expurgate. 

“They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and  to 
geld  it  so  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they  took  away  the 
very  manhood  of  it.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Pref.) 

geld  -?L-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  geld,  v. ;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  gelded. 

*geld  -gi-ble  (2),  a.  [English  geld  (1),  s. ;  -able.'] 
Liable  to  pay  taxes. 

geld  -er  (1),  *geld-ere,  s.  [Eng.  geld,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  gelds  or  castrates  ;  a  gelding. 

“Geld  later  with  gelders,  as  many  one  do, 

And  look  of  a  dozen  to  geld  away  two.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

geld -er  (2),  s.  [Gueldee.] 
gelder-rose,  s.  [Gueldee-eose.] 
geld  -ing,  *geld-ings,  *geld-yng,  *geld-ynge, 
*gueld-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Geld,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  castrating;  castration. 

2.  One  who  has  been  gelt  or  castrated ;  applied— 
*(1)  To  men,  and  equivalent  to  the  more  modern 

word  eunuch  (q.  v.). 

(2)  To  animals ;  specifically,  a  castrated  horse. 
*11.  Fig. :  An  emasculating  or  depriving  of 
strength  or  force. 

ge-lech’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  peZec)i.es=sleeping  on 
the  ground  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  Tinema. 
*gel'-l-§ide,  s.  [Lat.  gelicidium,  from  gelu  — 
frost,  and  cado=to  fall.]  A  frost.  (Coles.) 

gel’-ld,  *gel-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gelidus,  from  gelu— 
frost.]  Extremely  cold  or  cool. 

“By  gelid  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  208. 

gel-id-i-a'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gelidi(um) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family,  tribe,  or  order  of  rose-spored 
Algae,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Desmiosperme®, 
i.  e.,  those  bearing  necklaces  of  spores.  Some  of 
the  foreign  species  are  very  beautiful.  Type,  Gel- 
idium  (q.  v.). 

ge-lid'-I-ty,  s.  [En g.  gelid;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gelid  ;  extreme  cold. 

fel-ld'-i-um,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  gelidus— icy 
d,  from  gelu= icy  coldness.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Gelidiace®  (q.  v.). 
Gelidium  corneum  is  a  common  seaweed  with  a  red 
pinnated  horny  frond  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
inches  high. 

gel-ld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gelid;  -ly.]  In  an  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  manner ;  coldly,  frigidly. 

gel-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gelid;  -ness.]  Extreme 
cold ;  gelidity. 

gel-in’-e-88,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  gel(o)  =  to  cause 
to  freeze ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot.:  Cells  in  algals  secreting  vegetable  jelly. 

( Treas .  of  Bot.) 
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*gell  (1),  v.  i.  [Ger.  gellen.]  To  tingle;  to  thrill 
with  acute  pain. 

“Your  wounds  they  will  both  glow  and  gell, 

Sow  full  sore, "and  be  fuil  ill.” — Sir  Egeir,  p.  13. 
*gell  (2),  v.  i.  [Icel.  geil=  a  crack,  a  fissure.]  To 
crack  in  consequence  of  heat :  a  phrase  used  con¬ 
cerning  wood  which  cracks  in  drying. 

gell  (3),  v.  i.  [Gale,  v.]  To  sing  loudly;  to 
bawl  in  singing ;  to  yell. 

*gell  (4)  ,v.t.&  i.  [Geal,  u.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  a  jelly,  to  congeal. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  assume  the  consistence  of  jelly; 
to  set. 

*gell  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  leech. 

.  gell  (2),  s.  [Gell  (2) .  u.]  A  rent,  crack,  or  split 
in  wood. 

“Istevellit  backe,  and  lowten  doune,  set  mai  nebb  to 
ane  gelt  in  the  dor.” — Hogg:  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

gell  (3),  gill,  s.  [Gill  (1) ,  s.] 

Bot. :  A  labiate  plant,  Nepeta  glechoma. 
*gel-loch,  s.  [Gell  (3),  in]  A  shrill  cry,  a  yell. 
“  We’ll  never  mair  scare  at  the  pooly-wooly  of  the  whaup 
nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  of  the  era.” — Brownie  of  Bods - 
beck,  i.  288. 

gel-lock,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gavelock  (q.  v.).]  An 
iron  crow-bar. 

*gel-ly,  s.  &  a.  [Jelly.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Jelly. 

B.  As  adj. :  Clotted. 

“  They  softly  wipt  away  the  gelly  blood.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  40. 

ge-los-c6-py,  s.  [Gr.  gelds  =  laughter,  and 
skopeo= to  see.] 

Antiq. :  An  old  kind  of  divination  by  thelaughter 
of  any  person ;  the  inferring  or  discovering  the 
qualities,  &c.,  of  any  person  by  the  nature  of  his 
laughter. 

gel  -se-mme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gelsem(ium) ,  and 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  C22H38.N2O4,  occurring  in  the 
root  of  Gelsemium  sempervirens.  It  is  an  amor¬ 
phous  transparent  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  tastes  bitter  and 
is  poisonous  ;  when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potassium  dichromate  is  added,  the  solution 
turns  a  cherry-red  color,  then  violet,  and  then 
green. 

gel-se -mi-urn,  s.  [Ital.  grelsomino=jasmine.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Loganiaceae,  or,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  of  Bignoniacese.  Gelsemium  nitidum  or 
sempervirens,  a  climbing  shrub  with  fragrant  yellow 
flowers,  is  the  Carolina  Jessamine.  It  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  greenhouses. 

2.  Phar. :  Tincture  of  gelsemium  root  is  used  as 
a  sedative  ;  in  overdoses  it  causes  death  by  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

gelt,  pa.  par.  [Geld,  a.] 

gelt,  *geld,  *gelde,  *gild,  *yeld,  a.  &s.  [Icel. 
geldr;  0.  Sw.  galder;  Sw.  gall;  Dan.  gold.]  [Geld, 
a.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Castrated,  gelded. 

*2.  Barren,  unfruitful. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Emasculated ;  having  lost  the  power  of  gener¬ 
ation. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  gelding. 

“  The  spayed  gelts  they  esteem  the  most  profitable.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*gelt  (1),  s.  [Gilt.]  Tinsel  or  gilt  surface;  or 
perhaps  gold. 

“  I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt, 

Embost  with  bugle  about  the  belt.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  Feb. 

gem,  *gemme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gemme,  from  Latin 
gemma-  a  bud,  a  gem;  Ital.  gemma;  Sp.  yema; 
Port,  gomo,  gemma.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  precious  stone,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  emer¬ 
ald,  &c.,  especially  when  cut  and  polished  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  ;  a  jewel. 

“  The  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair  .  .  . 

Instarred  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  56. 

*2.  A  bud.  [Gemmttle.] 

“  From  the  joints  of  thy  prolific  stem 
A  swelling  knot  is  raised,  called  a  gem.” 

Denham:  Of  Old  Age,  576. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  gem  in  beauty  or  brill¬ 
iancy  ;  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

4.  Anything  of  the  greatest  value,  beauty,  or  rare¬ 
ness. 


geminate 

II.  Z06I. :  The  same  as  Gemmule  (q.  v,). 

If  Artificial  gems:  Factitious  stones  are  made  of 
very  pure,  fusible,  highly  transparent,  and  dense 
glass,  usually  called  paste  or  strass.  The  composi¬ 
tion  is  silica,  potassa,  and  oxide  of  lead,  with  some 
other  ingredients  at  times,  and  metallic  oxides  for 
coloring.  The  beauty  depends  upon  the  clearness 
and  the  exact  imitation  of  the  natural  gem,  and 
also  upon  the  care  and  skill  in  the  cutting. 

If  Obvious  compounds  ar e  gem-adorned  (Byron); 
gem-illumined,  gem-surpassing,  gem-tipt  (Cowper), 
&c. 

gem-cutting,  s.  The  surfaces  of  gems  are  cut 
into  facets  to  increase  their  brilliancy.  The  greater 
the  natural  brilliancy,  the  fewer  facets  are  required 
to  obtain  a  given  brilliancy. 

gem-engraving,  s.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
gems.  It  is  performed  by  small  revolving  wheels  or 
points  charged  with  diamond  dust,  emery,  &c.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  gem.  It  is  also 
called  Gem  -  sculpture,  or  Lithoglyptics  (q.  v.). 
[Cameo,  Intaglio.] 

gem-sculpture,  s.  The  same  as  Gem-engeaving 
(q.  v.). 

*gem,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gem,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious  stones, 

2.  To  bespangle  or  adorn,  as  with  gems. 

“In  the  vase  mysterious  fling 
Pinks  and  roses  gemm’d  with  dew.” 

Jones:  Muse  Recalled. 

3.  To  put  forth  in  buds. 

“Bose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
Their  blossoms.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  325. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 

Ge-ma-ra,  s.  [Aramaean  gemara,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Buxtorf  is=supplement  or  complement,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  is  =  doctrine, 
being  derived  from  gemar=to  learn.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  One  of  the  two  leading  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  divided  into  the 
Mishna  or  Text,  and  the  Gemara  or  Commentary. 
[Talmud.] 

ge-mar  -lc,  a.  [English  gemar(a) ;  - ic .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Gemara. 

gem -el,  s.  [Latin  gemellus— twin,  paired;  Sp, 
gemilo;  Ital.  gemello;  O.  Fr.  gemeau .] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  twins. 

2.  A  hinge.  [Gemel-hinge.] 

“A  stone-wrought  door  of  no  mean©  weight: 

Yet  from  itselfe  the  gemels  beaten  so 

That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  two  bars  or  barralets,,- 
placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
gemel-hinge,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  or  loop 
and  a  hook. 

gemel-ring,  s.  A  ring  with  two  or  more  links ;  a 
gimbal. 

gemel- window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  with  two  bays. 

gem-el-lar  -l-a,  s.  [Lat.  gemellaria,  gemellar — 
a  vessel  for  holding  oil.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gemellarl 
ad®  (q.  v.).  The  cells  are  joined  back  to  back,  all 
the  pairs  facing  the  same  way. 

gem-el-lar-I'-ti-dse,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  gemeU 
lar(ia),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  A  family  of  infundibula te  polyzoa,  sub¬ 
order  Cheilostomata.  It  was  founded  by  Prof. 
Busk.  The  cells  are  opposito  in  pairs,  the  polyzoary 
continuous. 

ge-mel'-ll,  s.  pi.  [Gemellus.] 

*gem-el-lip'-a-rous,  a.  [Latin  gemellus= twin, 
and  pario— to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  or  producing 
twins. 

ge-mel'-lus  (pi.  ge-mel  -11),  s.  [Lat.=twin.] 
Anat. :  One  of  two  small  twin  muscles  in  the 
thigh.  There  is  a  gemellus  superior  and  a  gemellus 
inferior. 

*gem'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  gemens,  pr.  par.  of  gemo=to 
groan.]  Groaning.  (Blount.) 

*gem  -in-3,1,  s.  [Latin  geminus=  twin-born.]  A 
pair,  a  doublet. 

“The  often  harmony  thereof  softened  the  verse  more 
than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would  permit,  unless  they 
had  all  been  geminals  or  couplets.” — Drayton.-  Barons' 
Wars.  (Pref.) 

gem -i-nate,  a.  [Latin  geminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gemino=to  double;  ocwfnws=twin-born.] 

Bot. :  United  or  collected  in  pairs. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
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igeminate-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Twin  flowers ;  flowers  produced  in  pairs, 

geminate-leaves,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Leaves  arranged  in  pairs  ;  leaves  springing 
from  the  same  node,  but  not  opposite  to  each  other. 
n  *gem  -l-nate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  giminer ;  Ital.  geminare ; 
•Sp.  geminer .]  [Geminate,  a.]  To  double. 

*gem-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Latin  geminatio,  from 
geminatus ,  pa.  par.  of  gemino= to  double.] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling;  duplication. 

“They  admit  a  gemination  of  principal  parts.” — 
'Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  iii ch.  xv. 

2.  Duplication  ;  reduplication  ;  an  increasing  two 
twofold. 

“If  the  evil  be  in  the  sense  and  in  the  conscience  both, 
■there  is  a  gemination  of  it.” — Bacon:  Colors  of  Good  and 
Evil,  §  8. 

gem -i-nl,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  geminus= 
twin,  produced  at  the  same  birth  with  another.] 
Astron. :  The  third  of  the  zodiacal  constellations. 
The  name  is  given  from  two  conspicuous  stars, 
Alpha  and  Beta  Geminorum,  the  former  named, 
after  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Castor ;  the  latter, 
Pollux.  If  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  through  the 
Belt  of  Orion  and  two  bright  stars  in  the  line  of 
the  belt,  it  will  nearly  pass  through  Gemini.  If 
again  Regulus  and  Aldebaran  be  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  space  between  them  be  equally  divided, 
the  point  of  bisection  will  be  in  Gemini.  Castor  is 
a  remarkable  binary  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Pollux  is  of  the  second.  The  sun  enters  the  third 
sign  of  the  zodiac  which  is  different  from  the 
actual  constellation  about  May  21,  and  passes  from 
•it  to  Cancer  about  June  21. 

IT  Gemini  (gem  in y ,  jimi ny )  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
mild  oath  or  interjection  ;  but  in  this  case  the  word 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer  ( Folk-Etymology ), 
identical  with  Ger.  O  Gemine ;  Dut.  Jemy,  Jemini, 
which  are  shortened  forms  of  Lat.  0  Jesu  Domine, 
.or  perhaps  merely  from  Jesu  meus ;  Ital.  Giesu  mio. 

gem-i-nif '-lo-rous,  a.  [Latin  geminus  —  twin, 
■double  ;  flos  (genit.floris)=a  flower;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.] 

Bot. :  Twin-flowered ;  having  two  flowers  growing 
together. 

gem'-in-ous,  a.  [Lat.  geminus= twin.']  Double; 
in  pairs ;  twin. 

“Christians  have  baptized  these  geminous  births  and 
double  connascencies,  with  several  names,  as  conceiving 
da  them  a  distinction  of  souls.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
•bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

*gem-i-ny,  s.  [Gemini.]  A  pair,  a  brace,  a 
couple. 

“I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  re- 
rieves  for  you,  and  your  couch-fellow,  Nim;  or  else  you 
ad  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.” 
—Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

gem-i-tbr-e§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gemitus=  a  sigh,  a 
groan,  from  gemo= to  sigh,  to  groan.  The  name  is 
aotagoodone.  Gemo  does  not  mean  to  coo,  and 
the  cheerful  love-song  of  the  pigeons  is  neither  a 
sigh  nor  a  groan.] 

Ornith.:  Cooers.  The  same  as  the  sub-order  Co- 
iumbacei  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  pigeons. 

gem’-ma  (pi.  gem'-mse),  s.  [Lat.=a  bud,  eye, 
or  gem  of  a  plant.] 

I.  Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  oy  lAnnseus  to  a  leaf-bud,  as 
distinguished  from  the  flower-bud  of  a  plant. 

2.  (PL):  Minute  green  bodies  in  the  cystulse  or 
■open  cups  which  constitute  the  fructification  of 
Marchantia.  They  occur  also  in  some  Mosses  and 
Hepatic®. 

II.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  buds  produced  by  any  ani¬ 
mal,  whether  detached  or  not. 

gem-ma'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat. 
gemma;  English  adj.  suff.  -aceous.)  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
gems. 

gem'-mse,  s.  pi.  [Gemma.] 

gem  -man,  s.  [A  vulgar  contraction  of  gentle- 
•man  (q.  v.).]  A  gentleman.  (Vulgar.) 

“At  borne,  our  Bow-street  gem-men  keep  the  laws, 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  86. 

gem'-mgi-r^,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  gem;  -ary.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 

“The  principal  and  gemmary  affection  is  its  tralu- 
aency.” — Browne  .-Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depository  for  gems  ;  a  jewel-house.  (Blount.) 

2.  A  knowledge  of  gems. 

“In  painting  and  gemmary  Fortunato  was  a  quack.” _ 

-E.  A.  Poe:  Cask  of  Amontillado. 

gem  -mate,  a.  [Lat.  gemmatus,  from  gemma— s, 
gem] 

Bot. :  Having  buds. 


gem'-rnat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gemmatus .]  Adorned 
or  set  with  gems  or  jewels. 

gem-ma-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gemmatus=(  1)  bearing 
gems,  (2)  bearing  buds,  from  gemma— a.  gem,  a  bud,- 
Fr.  gemmation. ( 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  act  of  budding;  specif,  the  production  of 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves,  the  former 
developing  into  new  flowers  or  inflorescences.  This 
is  seen  occasionally  in  Scabiosa  and  Dipsacus. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  young  leaves  are  folded 
up  in  a  bud  before  it  opens ;  vernation. 

f(3)  The  time  when  buds  come  forth. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Generation  by  the  development  of  buds, 
which  in  some  species,  as  Cheroma,  grows  out  of 
the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  in  others,  as  "Vorti- 
cella,  from  the  hind  part  near  the  stem,  or  from  the 
stem  itself,  from  which  the  young  animal  soon  de¬ 
taches  itself.  (Owen.)  Nicholson  considers  that 
the  simplest  form  of  gemmation  is  seen  in  the 
power  possessed  by  a  crustacean  to  replace  a  lost 
limb.  Another  form  of  it  is  when  a  foraminifer, 
consisting  of  a  little  sphere  of  sarcode,  develops  a 
second  one  like  the  first,  then  a  third  one  like  the 
second,  till  quite  a  group  of  these  little  globes  has 
been  formed,  after  which  the  whole  are  surrounded 
by  a  complex  shell.  Another  kind  of  it  is  seen  in 
the  Flustra,  in  which  a  single  polypide,  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  series  of  buds  which  remain  in  contact  with 
the  parent  stem,  finally  makes  the  complex  sea 
mat,  which  the  unobservant  mistake  for  an  algal. 
This  is  called  continuous  gemmation.  When,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  fresli-water  Hydra,  the  new  beings 
developed  from  buds  become  disconnected  from 
their  parents,  and  set  up  a  separate  existence,  the 
phenomenon  is  called  discontinuous  gemmation. 
Finally  when  the  young  individuals  remain  within 
the  body  of  the  parent  till  that  parent  dies,  this  is 
termed  internal  gemmation.  It  occurs  in  some 
polyzoa.  (Nicholson.) 

gem'-mel§,  s.  pi.  [Gemel.]  A  pair  of  hinges, 
gem'-me-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gemmeus,  from  gemmae 
a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gems. 

“  Sometimes  we  find  them  in  the  gemmeous  matter  it¬ 
self.”' —  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Resembling  gems. 

“The  blue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendor,  the  richest 
coerulean  glowing  with  a  gemmeous  brilliancy.” — Pennant: 
British  Zoology ;  Gemmeous  Dragonet. 

gem-mif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gemmifer ,  from 
gemma=a  gem,  a  bud,  and  fero= to  bear;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -otts.]  Reproducing  by  buds,  as  vegetables, 
and  certain  animals  of  the  lowest  class,  as  Hydro- 
zoa ;  gemmiparous.] 

gem'-mi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gemmy;  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gemmy  ;  spruceness,  smart¬ 
ness. 

*gem-mihg,  s.  [Eng.  gem;  -ing.)  The  science 
of  gqms  ;  collecting  of  gems. 

gem-mi-par -l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gemmipar(ous) ; 

- By .] 

ZoOl.:  The  state  of  being  gemmiparous  (q.  v.). 
gem-mip  -a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  gemma= a  gem,  a 
bud  ;  pario=  to  bring  forth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff-  -otts.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  gems  or  buds. 

II.  ZoOl. :  Propagating  itself  by  new  individuals, 
issuing  in  buds  from  the  body  of  the  parent.  [Gem¬ 
mation.] 

*gem-mos’-i-ty,  s.  ["Lat.  gemmos(us)=ivM  of  or 
set  with  gems  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being 
a  gem  or  jewel ;  abundance  of  gems. 

*gem-mu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  gemmul(e) ;  -ar.J  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gemmules. 

gem  -mule,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  gemmula,  dimin. 
of  gemma— a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  plumule  of  the  embryo  in  a  seed. 

(2)  The  terminal  bud  of  the  plumule. 

(3)  An  ovule. 

(4)  The  bud  of  a  moss. 

(5)  One  of  the  reproductive  spores  of  an  aigar. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  An  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal  at  the  stage 
when  it  resembles  a  ciliated  monad. 

(2)  An  encysted  mass  of  sponge-particles,  from 
which  new  ones  are  produced.  (Huxley.) 

gem-mti-lif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gemmula— a  little 
gem  or  bud  ;  fero= to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oits.] 
Bearing  gemmules. 

gem -my,  a.  [Eng.  gem;  - y .] 

1.  Full  of  gems  ;  set  with  gems  ;  bright,  glittering-, 

“Famed  Oberon  with  damasked  robe  so  gay, 

And  gemmy  crown.”  Philips:  Past,  6. 

2.  Containing  gems. 

“Not  venal,  you  request  no  eastern  stores, 

Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  shores.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus;  Elegy  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Spruce,  smart,  neat. 


*gem'-o-ny,  s.  [Lat.  GemonicB  [scalce)  = the  Sad 
Steps  (cf.  the  Bridge  of  Sighs),  situated  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  leading  to  the  Tiber,  to  which  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  dragged  by 
hooks,  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.]  Pain,  torment. 
“Anguish  through  every  member  flies 
And  all  those  inward  gemonies 
Whereby  frail  flesh  in  torture  dies.” 

Oldham:  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  C.  Morwent,  xxxiil. 

ge-mote,  s.  [A.S.  gemdt.]  A  meeting ;  the  court 
of  a  hundred.  [Meet,  Moot,  Mote.] 
gem§'-bok,  gem§'-boc,  s.  [Ger.  gemsbpck=tha 
male  of  the  chamois:  gemse — chamois,  and  bock— 
buck.] 

ZoOl. :  An  antelope,  Oryx  gazella,  called  by  Pal¬ 
las  Antilope  oryx ,  of  a  heavy  stout  build,  about  five 
feet  long,  three  feet  two  inches  high,  with  straight 
horns  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  It  is 
of  a  rusty  brown  color,  variegated  with  black  and 
white.  It  is  a  fierce  animal,  dangerous  when 
wounded  to  hunters,  and  at  times  holding  even  the 
lion  at  bay.  It  inhabits  the  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa.  Pennant  called  it  the  Egyptian  Antelope, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Nile  valley. 

“And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o’erhung  with  wild  vine.” 

Thos.  Pringle:  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

gem§  -horn,  s.  [Ger.] 

Music : 

1,  An  instrument  made  of  the  horn  of  the  chamois 
goat. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  length,  the  pipes 

of  which,  generally  of  metal,  are  taper-shaped,  be¬ 
ing  only  about  one-third  the  size  at  the  top  that 
they  are  at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewhat 
lighter  than  a  cyl¬ 
indrical  stop  of 
the  same  scale  at 
the  month,  and 
very  musical.  It  Gemshorn. 

was  first  intro¬ 
duced  here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in  the 
choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of  sight 
for  many  years,  but  was  reintroduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Hill.  (E.  J.  Hopkins,  in  Grove's  (Eng.) 
Diet,  of  Music.) 

-gen,  suff.  [Gr.  gennao=to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  suffix,  as  in  hydrogren. 
gen,  s.  [Pers.] 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  &c. :  Persian  manna.  [Manna.] 
ge'-na,  s-  [Lat.  gena=the cheek;  Gr.  genus=thb 
under  jaw ;  Sans.  hanu=th&  jaw.] 
fl.  Anat.:  The  upper  part  of  the  face,  between 
the  nose  and  ears. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gasteropoda,  genus 
Stomatella.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Southern  Asia,  &c. 

ge-nap  pe,  s.  [From  the  place  of  its  manufact¬ 
ure.] 

Fabric:  A  worsted  yarn,  whose  smoothness  ena¬ 
bles  it  to  be  conveniently  combined  with  silk,  and 
so  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

gendarme  (as  zhah-darm  ),  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  the  armed  police  of  France.  They 
are  divided  into  horse  and  foot  gendarmes.  They 
are  all  picked  men,  and  are  usually  selected  from 
the  military  forces  for  their  courage  and  good  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  divided  into  brigades,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brigades  form  a  departmental  company. 

“  When  the  Peers  withdrew,  it  seems  the  proofs  about 
his  design  of  raising  the  North,  or  the  city,  or  of  the  kill- 
ing  the  gendarmes,  did  not  satisfy  them.”— Burnet.  Hist, 
of  the  Reformation  (an.  1551). 

IT  The  gens-d'armes  were  originally  the  king’s 
horse-guards  only,  but  afterward  the  king’s  gardes * 
du-corps;  the  musketeers  and  light-horse  were 
reckoned  among  them.  There  was  also  a  company 
of  gentlemen  (in  number  about  250)  bearing  this 
name. 

2.  Fig. :  (See  extract.) 

“Pollinger  and  his  followers  were  nearly  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  one  of  those  projecting  pieces  of  rock  which 
are  called  gendarmes apparently  from  their  frequently 
stopping  travelers.”—  Saturday  Review,  Feb.  17, 1883,  p.  208 

gendarmerie  (pron. zhai-darm'-re),  gen-dar'~ 
mer-y,  *gen-darm-or-y,  *gen-dar-mour-ie,  s. 

[Fr.  gendarmerie .] 

*1.  A  body  of  armed  men. 

“  To  have  the  gendarmory  and  bands  of  horsemen  .  . 
in  a  readiness.” — Strype:  Memorials,  1551. 

2.  The  body  of  gendarmes. 

gen-dst-rus  -sg,,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  or  section 
Gendarusseee  (q.  v._).  The  only  known  species,  Gen¬ 
darussa  vulgaris,  is  from  India.  When  its  leaves 
and  stalks  are  rubbed,  they  emit  a  not  unpleasant 
smell.  After  being  roasted  they  are  given  in  India 
m  chronic  rheumatism  with  swelling  of  the  joints 
(Bindley.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
«dr,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gendarusseae 


1987 


general-tail 


gen  da  rus'-se-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  genda - 
*mss(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ece.] 

B°t. :  A  tribe  or  section  of  Acanthace®. 

J^en  -der  (1),  *gen-dre,  *gen-er,  *gen-dyr,  s. 
r;  genre ,  from  Lat.  genere ,  ablat.  sing,  of  genus= 
a  kind,  a  kin;  Ital.  genere = kind ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gen - 
ero.  J 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  class. 

*‘Our  bodies  are  our  gardens  .  .  .  if  we  will  supply 
it  with  oue  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many,  the 
jiower  or  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  will.”— 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

*2.  A  class  or  rank  of  people. 

“Why,  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 

Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

*3.  A  sex. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


II.  Gram. :  One  of  those  classes  or  categories  into 
which  words  are  divided  according  to  the  sex,  nat¬ 
ural  or  figurative,  of  the  objects  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  ;  a  class  of  words  distinguished  by  similarity 
of  ending,  such  ending  marking  a  distinction  in 
sex,  as  seen  in  adjectives,  nouns,  participles,  &c. ; 
a  grammatical  category  in  which  words  of  a  similar 
ending  are  classed  together.  In  English,  words 
denoting  males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gen¬ 
der,  those  denoting  females  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  those  denoting  things  of  no  sex  of  the  neuter 
gender.  Grammatical  gender  is  that  which  is 
marked  by  different  terminations,  as  dominus  (m.), 
domina  (f .) .  Grammatical  gender  existed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  went  out  of  use  gradually  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest. 

“ Gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction,  and  applies  to 
words  only.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction,  and  applies  to 
living  objects.”  —  Morris:  Outlines  of  English  Accidence, 
§  66. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gender  and 
sex:  “ Gender  signifies  properly  a  genus  or  kind; 
sex  signifies  the  habit  or  nature.  Thegenderis  that 
distinction  in  words  which  marks  the  distinction 
of  sex  in  things :  there  are,  therefore,  three  genders, 
but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  inflections  of  words  is 
denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  that  sex,  or  of 
no  sex.  The  genders ,  _  therefore,  are  divided  in 
grammar  into  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter; 
and  things  are  divided  into  male  and  female  sex.” 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
gen -der  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music:  A  Javanese  musical  instrument.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  row  of  parallel  metallic  plates  supported 
horizontally  by  two  strings  passed  through  the 
respective  nodal  lines  of  the  plates.  Underneath 
each  plate  is  an  upright  bamboo,  containing  a 
column  of  air  of  such  a  height  as  to  reciprocate  the 
sound  of  the  plate  above. 

gen-der,  *gen-dre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  form  of 
engender  (q.  v.).J 
*A.  Transitive : 


1.  To  beget,  to  produce. 

“And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  round.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  34. 

2.  To  produce,  to  cause  ;  to  give  rise  or  origin  to ; 
to  heed. 

“Foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that 
they  do  gender  strife.” — 2  Timothy  ii.  23. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  breed,  to  copulate. 

“A  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  gende:’ in.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*gen-der-er,  *gen-drer,  s.  [Eng.  gender,  v. ; 
-er.  ]  One  who  begets  or  gives  birth  to;  an  engen¬ 
dered 

“His  fadir  and  modir,  gendrers  of  hym.” — XVycliffe: 
Zachariah  xili.  3. 

gen -der-Ing,  *gen-drynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
CGender,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  engendering;  the  thing 
i&ngendered. 

“  I  .  .  .  behelde  .  .  .  his  gendrynge  in  his  kyndes.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  ii.  457. 

*gen  -drfire,  s.  [0.  Fr.  {en)gendrure.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  begetting  or  procreating.  _ 

2.  That  which  is  engendered ;  produce,  issue. 

gen-e-li-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  grenea=race,  stock, 

family,  and  genesis— origin,  source.] 

Biol. :  The  same  as  Parthenogenesis  (q.  v.). 

gen-e-g.-log -Ic-al,  *gen-e-a-log'-Ic  (or  gen-e 
as  gene),  a.  [Eng.  genealog(y) ;  - ic ,  -ical.  1 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  <o  the  descent  of  families  ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  succession  of  families  from  a  progeni¬ 
tor. 

“There  are  many  incidental  verities,  historical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  genealogical,  chronological,  &c.” — Waterland: 

Works,  viii.  108. 


2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  an  ancestor ;  as,  a  genealogical  order. 

“  The  golden  fruit  of  true  patriotism,  real  personal 
greatness,  and  nobility  unindebted  to  a  genealogical 
table.” — V.  Knox:  Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman,  let.  55. 

genealogical-tree,  s.  The  genealogy  or  succes¬ 
sion  of  a  family  from  a  progenitor  drawn  out  in  the 
figure  of  a  tree,  with  the  root,  stem,  branches,  &c. 

ge-ne-s>,-log'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  genealogical ; 
~ly. J  In  a  genealogical  manner ;  according  to  gene¬ 
alogy. 

ge  ne-  al'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  genealog(y) ;  -ist:  Fr. 
g6n6alogiste ;  Sp.  &  Port,  genealogista .]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  tracing  the  genealogy  or  descent  of  fami¬ 
lies. 

ge-ne-al'-o-gize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  genealog(y ) ;  -ize.] 
To  investigate  or  trace  the  genealogies  or  descents 
of  families. 

ge-ne-al  -o-gy,  *ge-ne-al-&-gie,  *ge-nel-o- 
gie,  s.  [Fr.  gSnialogie,  from  Lat.  genealogia,  from 
Gr.  genealogia  =  an  account  of  a  family:  genea  = 
birth,  race,  descent,  and  logia=  an  account;  logos — 
a  discourse;  logo -  to  tell,  to  speak  of;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
genealogia .] 

1.  The  history  or  account  of  the  succession  of 
families ;  an  enumeration  or  exhibition  of  descent 
in  the  natural  order  of  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 

2.  A  pedigree,  a  lineage;  the  descent  of  a  family 
from  a  progenitor. 

“The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  several  regions;  and 
in  that  order  successively  rising  one  from  another  as  if 
it  was  a  pedigree  or  genealogy.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

*3.  Offspring,  generation. 

“Their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them.” — Sterne;  Sentimental  Journey ;  The  Supper. 

gen-e-arch,  s.  [Gr.  genos—a  race,  a  tribe,  and 
archo  =  to  rule,  to  govern.]  The  governor  of  a 
tribe  ;  the  chief  of  a  family. 

gen'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  plural  of  genus  (q.v.). 
gen-er-si-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [English  generable;  - ity .] 
Capability  of  being  generated  or  produced. 

gen-er-<i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  generabilis,  from  genero 
=to  beget;  Ital.  generabile ;  Sp.  generable.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  begotten,  produced,  or  generated. 

“  But  we  speak  here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul  itself, 
that  this  is  substantial,  neither  generable  nor  corrupti¬ 
ble.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  862. 

gen'-er-gJ,  *gen-er-all,  *gen-er-alle,  a.,  adv. 
As.  [Fr.  g£niral,  from  Lat.  generalis= pertaining 
to  a  genus  or  race;  genus  (genit.  generis)  — a.  race; 
Sp.  general;  Ital .  generale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  whole  genus,  kind, 
class,  or  order ;  not  special ;  not  particular. 

“They,  because  some  have  been  admitted  without  trial, 
make  that  fault  general  which  is  particular.” — Whitgifte. 

*2.  Collective. 

“  Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  community ; 
public,  common. 

“  Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised, 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 
His  own.”  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  481. 

4.  Common  to  many  or  the  majority ;  extensive, 
though  not  universal. 

5.  Not  directed  to  any  single  or  particular  object ; 
taking  in  the  whole  ;  as,  to  take  a  general  view  of 
a  subject. 

6.  Lax  iu  signification  ;  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  or  special  use  or  import;  not  specific;  in¬ 
definite,  vague. 

“  Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose  and 
general  expressions.” — Watts. 

7.  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive  limita¬ 
tions  ;  wide. 

“No  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them  either 
sects  or  churches)  can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  several  members  of  them;  at  least 
all  such  as  are  received  under  that  denomination.” — 
Vryden:  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref.) 

8.  Common,  usual,  ordinary. 

“  I  ve  been  bold, 

For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

9.  In  all ;  taken  or  viewed  as  a  whole  or  in  the 
gross. 

“His  general  behavior  vain,  ridiculous.” — Shakesp.: 
Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  1. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Generally,  commonly. 

“  Should  go  so  general  current.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 


C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  whole ;  that  which  comprehends  or  includes 
all,  or  the  chief  part ;  that  which  is  general ;  op¬ 
posed  to  particular ;  general  principles. 

“To  conclude  from  particulars  to  generals  is  a  falsa 
way  of  arguing.” — Broome. 

*2.  The  public,  the  community ;  the  general  body 
of  the  people. 

*3.  That  which  is  general  or  common  to  all. 

“All  our  abilities,  .  .  . 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (1). 

“The  war’s  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 

And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows.” 

Addison:  The  Campaign,  296. 

*5.  A  leader,  a  chief. 

“  The  general  of  your  woes.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  The  chief  or  head  of  an  order,  or  of  all 
the  houses  or  congregations  established  under  the 
same  rule. 

“After  the  bishops  come  the  mitred  abbots  .  .  .  with 
the  generals  of  the  religious  orders.” — Dr.  H.  Vaughan 
Year  of  Prepara  tion  for  Vatican  Council,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Military : 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a  country 
or  government;  the  commander  of  an  army  or  of  a 
division  or  brigade ;  a  general  officer. 

(2)  A  general  drum-call  beaten  in  the  morning,  to 
give  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  ready  to  march, 
[Generale,  (2).] 

*3.  Naut.:  An  admiral. 

If  In  general,  *In  the  general,  *For  the  general: 
In  the  main ;  generally  speaking  ;  as  a  rule ;  for  the 
most  part. 

“The  cloth,  in  general,  will  resist  water  for  some  time, 
but  that  which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  resist  long¬ 
est.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  General  is  commonly  affixed  to  words  express- 
ive  of  rank  or  office,  with  the  force  of  highest  or 
senior;  as,  Adjutant-General,  Attorney-General^ 
Postmaster-General,  &c. 

general-agent,  s. 

Laic:  A  person  authorized  by  his  principal  to 
sign  all  contracts,  execute  all  deeds,  and  act  in 
every  way  as  his  agent. 

general-bass,  s. 

Music :  Thorough  bass, 
general-council,  s. 

Ch.Hist.:  [Council,  CEcumenical.] 
general-court,  s.  A  court  of  legislature, 
general-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  all  the 
articles  of  daily  use,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
one  particular  branch  of  trade. 

general-demurrer,  s. 

Law:  [Demurrer.] 
general-issue,  s. 

Law :  An  issue  which  traverses  and  denies  at  once 
the  whole  declaration,  without  offering  any  special 
matter  whereby  to  evade  it. 

“As  in  trespass,  non  culpabilis,  not  guilty;  in  debt  upon 
contract,  nunquam  indebitatus,  that  he  never  was  in. 
debted;  in  debt  on  bond,  non  est factum,  it  is  not  his  deed; 
on  an  assumpsit,  non  assumpsit,  he  made  no  such  promise, 
or  in  an  action  on  a  warranty,  that  he  did  not  warrant,  or 
on  an  agreement,  that  he  did  not  agree.  These  pleas  are 
called  the  general  issue,  because,  by  importing  fn  abso¬ 
lute  aud  general  denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declara¬ 
tion,  they  amount  at  once  to  an  issue:  by  which  we  mean 
a  fact  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other.”— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

general-lien,  s. 

Law:  The  right  to  detain  a  chattel,  &c.,  until 
payment  be  made  not  only  for  the  particular  arti¬ 
cle,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  be  due  on  a 
general  account  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

general-officer,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  an  army,  a  division 
or  a  brigade ;  a  general, 
general  post-office,  s.  [Post-office.] 
general-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ship  advertised  by  the  owners  as  a  gen 
eral  carrier,  and  not  under  special  contract  to  an. 
particular  merchant  or  merchants. 

general-staff,  s. 

Mil. :  The  staff  of  an  army.  [Staff.] 
general-tail,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  An  estate-tail  where  one  parent  onlj 
is  specified  whence  the  issue  must  be  derived. 
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general-term,  s. 

Logic :  A  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general  con¬ 
ception  or  notion. 

5T  General  term  of  a  series:  That  term  from  which 
any  term  whatever  may  be  deduced,  by  assigning 
proper  values  to  the  arbitrary  constants  which 
enter  it. 

\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  general  and 
universal :  “The  general  is  to  the  universal  what 
the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is  general  includes 
the  greater  part  or  number:  what  is  universal 
includes  every  individual  or  part.  The  general 
rule  admits  of  many  exceptions  :  the  universal  rule 
admits  of  none.  Human  government  has  the  gen¬ 
era  i  good  for  its  object:  the  government  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  directed  to  universal  good.  General  is 
opposed  to  particular,  and  universal  to  individual. ” 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*gen-er-a'-le  (pi.  gen-er-a-li-a)  (1),  s.  [Latin 
neut.  sing,  of  generaiis=general.  j 

1.  That  which  is  general. 

2.  The  usual  commons  in  a  religious  house. 

3.  Pi. :  Generalities ;  general  terms. 

“Destined  to  serve  as  the  generalia  or  first  principles  of 
the  various  arts.” — J.  S.  Mill.  ( Ogilvie .) 

*gen-er-ale  (2),s.  [Fr.] 

Milit. :  Formerly  a  beat  of  drum  for  the  assembly 
of  aU  the  troops  preparatory  to  a  march  or  to  going 
into  action.  When  beaten  unexpectedly  it  was  the 
signal  for  the  whole  o,f  the  troops  to  assemble  at  the 
alarm-posts.  (Voyle.) 

“Hurrah,  boys  !  the  morning  of  battle  has  come, 

And  the  generate  ’s  beating  on  many  a  drum.” 

Davis:  Battle-Eve  of  the  Brigade. 

*gen'-er-al-ess,  s.  [English  general;  -ess.]  A 
female  general  or  commander. 

“He  hastily  nominates  generalesses.” — Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  §  5. 

*gen'-er-gl-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  general ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  general  conclusion. 

2.  A  platitude. 

“He  began  with  generalisms  about  humility.” — Burton: 
City  of  the  Saints,  ch.  v. 

gen-er-al-is'-si-mo,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp. ;  Fr.  g&nir- 
alissime .]  A  commander-in-chief ;  the  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army  consisting  of  two  or  more  grand 
divisions  under  separate  generals. 

“In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  by  law 
to  be  generalissimo,  to  command  the  people  for  their  own 
safety.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs;  King , Charles’  Case. 

gen-er-al-l-ty,  *gen-er-al-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  g£n- 
6ralit6,  from  Lat.  generalitas ,  from  generalis= gen¬ 
eral;  Sp.  gener alidad;  Ital.  generality,.] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  general;  the  quality  of  in¬ 
cluding  species  or  particulars. 

2.  A  general  statement ;  a  statement  which  is  not 
specific,  but  applies  to  a  whole  class  taken  collect¬ 
ively;  ;  a  statement  which  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  case. 

3.  The  main  body;  the  bulk;  the  greatest  part; 
the  majority. 

*4.  PI. :  General  affairs  ;  the  interests  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  . 

*5.  A  district  governed  by  a  general. 

gen'-er-§.l-Iz-a-ble,  a.  [English  generaliz(e) ; 
•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  generalized  or  reduced 
under  a  general  rule,  or  referred  to  a  particular 
class  or  genus. 

gen-er-al-Iz-a-tion,  gen-er-al-I§-a-tion,  s. 
[Fr.  generalisation;  Sp.  generalizacion .]  [Gener¬ 
alize.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  generalizing;  the  act  of 
making  general,  or  of  bringing  several  objects 
agreeing  in  some  point  under  a  common  or  general 
name,  head,  or  class ;  an  extending  from  particu¬ 
lars  to  generals. 

“  This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose  that 
another  faculty  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  name  of  generalization ,  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  genera  and  species.” — Stewart:  On 
the  Human  Mind,  pt.  iv.,  §  1. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

gen'-er-al-ize,  y.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  g&n&raliser ;  Sp. 
generalizar,  from  Lat.  generalis=  general  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  or  arrange  in  a  genus ;  to  view  in 
relation  to  a  genus  or  genera  ;  to  bring,  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  factor  series  of  facts,  into  relation  with  a 
wider  circle  of  facts. 

“  The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its  utmost  endeavors  to 
generalize  its  ideas,  begins  early  with  such  as  are  most 
familiar,  comes  in  time  to  those  that  are  less  so.” — Bol- 
ingbroke:  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge,  §  5. 

2.  To  deduce  or  infer  as  a  general  principle  from 
many  particulars. 

“A  mere  conclusion,  generalized  from  a  multitude  of 
facts.” — Coleridge. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  employ  one’s  self  in  generaliza¬ 
tion  ;  to  generalize  objects. 


gen -er-al-ly,  *gen-er-al-i,  *gen-er-al-liche, 
*gen-er-al-lye,  adv.  [Eng,  general;  -ty.} 

1.  In  general ;  without  specification  or  exact  lim¬ 
itation. 

“Generally  we  would  not  have  those  who  read  this  work 
of  Sylva  Sylvarum,  account  it  strange  that  we  have  set 
down  particulars  untried.”  —  Bacon:  Sylva  Sylvarum . 
(Pref. ) 

2.  Collectively  ;  in  a  body ;  not  partially  or  sever¬ 
ally,  but  universally. 

“  I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto 
thee.”— 2  Samuel  xvii.  11. 

3.  In  the  main  ;  in  general ;  for  the  most  or  great¬ 
est  part ;  mainly,  principally. 

“Look,  when  you  will,  into  sessions-papers,  and  other 
accounts  of  bad  people,  who  have  suffered  for  their 
crimes,  and  you  will  generally  find  they  began  by  neglect¬ 
ing  the  sabbath.” — Gilpin:  Works,  vol.  ii. ,  ser.  30. 

4.  In  the  main  ;  without  minute  detail. 

“Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally 
speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  converts.” — 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref.) 

5.  Ordinarily,  commonly,  usually. 

If  For  the  difference  between  generally  and  com¬ 
monly,  see  Commonly. 

gen-er-Jll-ness,  s.  [En g.  general ; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  general;  wide 
extent,  though  short  of  universality. 

“  They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  springing 
by  the  generalness  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial 
practice,  set  themselves  in  arms.” — Sidney, 

2.  Commonness,  frequency,  usualness. 

gen  -er-al-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  general;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  general;  command  as  a 
general. 

“Thus  chose  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  marched 
northward,  within  very  few  days  were  brought  to  nothing, 
and  the  generalship  of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an  end.” — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  718. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  general. 

“Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene 

when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.”— 
Goldsmith;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

3.  The  skill  of  a  general ;  military  skill  exhibited 
in  the  management  of  troops  and  the  conduct  of 
war ;  strategical  skill. 

“Cicero  laughs,  in  one  of  his  letters,  at  his  general¬ 
ship.” — Bolingbroke:  Letters  on  History. 

4.  The  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  general. 

5.  Judicious  or  skillful  tactics  or  management 
generally. 

*gen-er-g,l-ty,  s.  [English  general;  -ty.]  The 
whole ;  the  totality. 

“  The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  and  include  in  their  generalty  all  those  several  laws 
which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  of  justice  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.” — Hale:  Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

gen'-er-hnt,  a.&s.  [Lat.  generans,  pr.  par.  of 
gener o=to  beget,  to  gender  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Begetting,  producing,  generative. 

“  In  such  pretended  generations  the  generant  or  active 
principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  which,  being  an  in¬ 
animate  body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  his  heat.” — 
Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Math. :  Acting  as  a  generant  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  generates,  begets,  or 
produces  ;  the  generative  principle  or  power. 

“  Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  angels, 
and  some  by  the  generant.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica, 
ch.  iii. 

II.  Math. :  That  which  by  its  motion  generates  or 
is  conceived  as  generating  a  line,  figure,  or  solid 
body  ;  thus,  a  circle  revolving  about  its  diameter  as 
an  axis  is  the  generant  of  a  sphere.  [Generation.] 

gen’-er-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  generatus,  pa.  par.  of 
genero= to  produce ;  genus  (genit.  generis)— a  race, 
offspring.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  beget,  to  propagate,  to  procreate. 

2.  To  produce  or  bring  into  life ;  to  give  existence 
to. 

3.  To  cause  to  be;  to  produce.  (Of  material 
things.) 

4.  To  cause,  to  produce ;  to  give  origin  or  rise  to. 
(Of  immaterial  things.) 

“  Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
injustice  to  generate  injustice.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

II.  Math. ;  To  trace  out  or  form  as  a  line,  figure, 
or  solid,  body  by  the  motion  of  a  point  or  a  magni¬ 
tude  of  inferior  order. 

“If  a  mathematical  surface  be  moved  according  to  a 
mathematical  law,  the  volume  swept  over  by  it,  in  its 
motion,  is  said  to  be  generated  by  it,  and  is  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  solid  or  volume.” —Davies  &  Peck:  Mathem.  Dictionary. 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  beget,  propagate,  or  procreate. 

“Those  creatures  which  being  wild  generate  seldom, 
being  tame,  generate  often.”— Bacon. 

gen-er-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Generate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  begetting,  pro¬ 
ducing,  or  originating. 

generating-function,  s. 

Math. :  A  term  used  by  Laplace,  in  solving  equa¬ 
tions  of  differences,  to  denote  any  function  of  x 
considered  with  reference  to  the  coefficients  of  its 
expansion  in  powers  of  x. 

generating-line,  or  figure,  s. 

Math. :  A  line  or  figure  by  the  motion  of  which  a. 
figure  or  solid  is  conceived  to  be  generated  or  de¬ 
scribed. 

generating-plate,  s. 

Elect. :  The  positive  plate  in  a  voltaic  couple,  or 
the  plate  which  is  dissolved,  generally  a  plate  of 
zinc. 

generating-surface,  s.  The  heating  surface  of 
a  boiler ;  that  on  which  heat  is  applied  to  generate 
steam. 

gen-er-a  -tion,  *gen  er-a-cioun,  *gen-er-a- 
cyon,  s.  [Fr.  g6n6ration,  from  Lat.  generatio,  from 
generatus,  pa.  par.  of  genero=  to  generate  ;_Sp.  gen¬ 
er  acion  ;  Ital.  generazione ;  Port,  generagdo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  begetting,  procreating  or  producing. 

“So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  1. 

*2.  The  act  of  producing,  causing  or  giving  rise  or 
existence  to. 

“Seals  make  excellent  impressions:  and  so  it  maybe 
thought  of  sounds  in  their  first  generation.” —Bacon. 

*3.  Progeny  ;  offspring ;  issue. 

“The  barbarous  Scythian, 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbored.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  A  single  succession  or  step  in  natural  descent, 
as  the  children  of  the  same  parents;  an  age  or 
period  between  one  succession  and  another. 

“Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 
death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  The  people  of  the  same  period  or  age ;  those- 
living  at  the  same  time. 

“  0  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?” — Luke  ix.  41. 

6.  A  family  ;  a  race. 

“Thy  mother’s  of  my  generation.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

*7.  A  pedigree,  lineage,  or  descent. 

“Thus  from  the  fact  of  Lot,  we  derive  the  generation  of 
Kuth,  and  blessed  Nativity  of  our  Savior.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

*8.  An  age. 

“  Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  ages  of 
the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived  the  word  of 
God  to  be  against  it.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  The  formation  of  any  magnitude  by  the 

motion  of  a  point,  or  a  magnitude  of  an  inferior 
order.  Thus,  if  a  point  move  in  accordance  with 
any  mathematical  law,  the  path  which  it  traces  out 
is  said  to  be  generated  by  the  point,  and  is  a  math¬ 
ematical  line.  If  a  mathematical  line  be  moved  in 
accordance  with  a  mathematical  law,  the  surface 
in  which  it  is  always  found  is  said  to  be  generated 
by  the  line,  and  is  always  a  mathematical  surface. 
The  moving  point  or  magnitude  is  called  the  gener¬ 
atrix,  and  the  law  according  to  which  the  motion 
takes  place  is  called  the  law  of  generation.  ( Davies 
<£  Peck.) 

2.  Phys.  Anat. :  The  function  which  has  for  its 
object  the  propagation  of  the  species,  generation, 
presents  many  points  of  resemblance  in  plants  and 
animals.  In  the  former  it  is  cryptogamic,  or  phan¬ 
erogamic  ;  in  the  latter  non-sexual  or  sexual.  In 
the  cryptogamic  and  non-sexual  generation,  the 
new  individual  is  developed  by  a  separation  of 
particles  from  the  body  of  the  parent,  by  which  the 
new  formation  is  nourished  until  it  has  so  far 
matured  as  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  ( Todd  ch  Bowman:  Phys.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
mtrod.  p.  25.) 

IF  (1)  Alternation  of  generation ,  alternate  gener¬ 
ation. 

Biol. :  [Alternation.] 

(2)  Equivocal,  or  Spontaneous  generation : 

Biol .  .*  The  view  that  some  of  the  lower  animals 
or  plants,  or  the  primordial  form  of  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  may 
have  sprung  from  lifeless  matter  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  previously  existing  parent.  Alleged 
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instances  of  such  equivocal  generation  were  shown 
to  be  unfounded,  but  essentially  the  same  view  has 
been  revived  as  an  hypothesis  by  Hwckel  and  some 
evolutionists.  It  is  called  by  Huxley  abiogenesis 
(q.  v.).  Tor  other  kinds  of  generation,  see  Fissi- 
parous,  Gemmiparous,  Larviparous,  Oviparous, 
Pupiparous,  and  Viviparous. 

TfCrabb(thus  discriminates  between  generation 
and  ape:  ‘  Those  who  are  born  at  the  same  time 
constitute  a  generation;  that  period  of  time  which 
comprehends  the  age  of  man  is  the  age :  there  may 
therefore  be  many  generations  spring  up  in  the 
course  of  an  ape,'  a  fresh  generation  is  springing 
up  every  day,  which  in  the  course  of  an  age  pass 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh  generations .” 
(Eng.  Synon.) 

gen  -er-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  giniratif,  from  Lat.  gen- 
eratus,  pa.  par.  of  genero=  to  generate;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  generativo.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  generating, 
procreating,  or  producing;  pertaining  to  genera¬ 
tion  or  production. 

“They  haue  the  seed  of  regeneration  by  the  ministerie 
of  the  church,  which  vseth  to  that  end  and  purpose  not 
onely  the  word,  but  the  sacraments,  both  hauing  genera¬ 
tive  force  and  vertue.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,§  50. 

2.  Prolific ;  fruitful. 

“If  there  hath  been  such  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
generative  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there  not  the 
like  decay  in  the  production  of  vegetables?  ” — Bentleu. 
(Todd.) 

generative-tissue,  *. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Formative-tissue  (q.  v.). 

gen'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  generatus,  pa.  par. 
of  genero— to  generate;  Fr.  generateur ;  Ital.  gen¬ 
erator  e.\ 

I.  Orel.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  begets, 
generates,  produces,  or  propagates ;  a  propagator 
or  procreator. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Aerated  Water:  An  apparatus  for  generating 
carbonic-acid  gas  for  charging  soda-fountains,  or 
bottles  with  aerated  water. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  elements  or 
compounds  from  which  a  more  complex  substance 
is  obtained.  Thus  ethyl,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid 
are  the  generators  of  acetic  ether ;  and  benzoic  acid 
andglycocoll  are  the  generators  of  hippuric  acid. 
By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  these  substances 
can  be  resolved  into  their  generators,  and  so  the 
constitution  of  a  complex  body  can  be  determined ; 
thus,  Lecithin,  a  constituent  of  the  brain,  has  the 
formula  C-uHgo.N’P’Oo ;  it  has  six  generators,  gly¬ 
cerin,  phosphoric  acid,  stearic  acid,  glycol,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  ammonia  ;  therefore  it  is  found  to  lie  a 
distearate  glycerophosphate  of  choline,  and  choline 
has  been  found  to  be  a  trimethyl  oxyethyl  ammo¬ 
nium  hydrate  (CHaJsN’CHv’OH’CHv’OH. 

3.  Distill. :  A  retort  in  which  volatile  hydrocar¬ 
bons  are  distilled  from  liquid  or  solid  matters. 

4.  Music:  A  ground  note,  fundamental  bass,  root, 
derivative.  The  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which 
others  are  produced,  as  the  lower  c  for  the  treble  of 
the  harpsichord,  which  beside  its  octave  will  strike 
an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above  or  G  in  alt, 
and  with  its  fifteenth  above  or  c  in  alt. 

5.  Steam :  A  vessel  in  which  steam  is  generated 
from  water,  for  use  in  a  steam-engine,  a  heating 
apparatus,  &c.  The  term  was  first  applied  to  the 
Perkins  steam-boiler,  in  which  water  in  small 
■quantity  was  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
now  specifically  applied  to  a  class  of  instantaneous 
generators.  The  name  is  now  rapidly  coming  into 
use  for  all  apparatus  for  generating  steam,  being 
held  to  be  more  correct  than  the  usual  term. 
'[Steam-boiler.] 

6.  Elect.  :  A  machine  for  the  conversion  of  me¬ 
chanical  energy  into  electric  energy,  by  means  of 
electro-dynamic  induction  ;  a  dynamo. 

gen  -er-a-trlx,  s.  [Lat.] 

Math. :  A  point,  line,  or  figure  which  by  its  motion 
generates  a  line,  figure,  or  solid. 

ge-ner  -ic,  a.  [Lat.  gener(is)  (genit.  of  genus)  = 
a  class,  a  kind;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic;  Fr.  g£n6rique ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  generico. ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  genus,  class,  or  kind;  compre¬ 
hending  the  genus  as  distinct  from  the  species  or 
from  another  genus  ;  as,  a  generic  description,  that 
is,  the  description  of  a  genus  ;  a  generic  difference, 
a  difference  in  genus ;  a  generic  name,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  which  comprehends  all  the  species  belonging 
to  a  particular  genus,  as  of  animals,  plants,  &c. ; 
thus  Felis  is  the  generic  name  of  animals  of  the  cat 
kind,  Canis  of  those  of  the  dog  kind,  &c. 

2.  Very  wide,  comprehensive,  or  extensive ;  per¬ 
taining  to  large  or  comprehensive  classes. 

generic-area,  s. 

Bot.,  Zo6l.,  &  Geog. :  An  area  to  which  a  genus  is 
limited.  When  there  is  one  spot  within  this  area 
where  representatives  of  the  genus  abound  moro 
than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  it,  this  is  called  its 
metropolis. 


ge-ner  -ic-g,l,  a.  [Latin  gener(is)  (genit.  of 
genus)— a.  kind;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical.]  The  same  as 
Generic  (q.  v.). 

?6-ner -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [English  generical;  -ly.] 
\\  ith  regard  to  genus  or  generic  characteristics. 

ge-ner'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng,  generical;  -ness.] 
I  he  quality  or  state  of  being  generical. 

ge-ner-if-Lca  -tion,  s.  [Latin  genus  (genit. 
generis) —a.  kind,  a  class,  and/aeio=to  make.]  The 
act  of  generalizing;  generalization. 

gen-er-OS-Lty,  s.  [Fr.  g6n6rosite,  from  Latin 
generositas,  from  generosus—oi  noble  birth ;  genus 
(genit.  generis)  =race,  family;  Sp.  generosidad; 
Ital.  generositd.]  [Generous.] 

*1.  Illustrious ;  of  noble  descent  or  birth. 

“  Their  eyes  are  commonly  black  and  small,  noses  little, 
nails  almost  as  long  as  their  fingers,  but  serving  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  generosity .” — Harris:  Voyages,  vol.  i., 
p.  465. 

2.  In  the  ethical  sense :  That  nobility  of  character 
which  was  once  supposed  to  go  with  nobility  of 
descent,  but  which  is  now  known  not  to  depend  on 
birth,  but  to  be  present  in  certain  individuals  in  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  absent  from  others  of  the  high 
as  well  as  the  low. 

“  Generosity  is  the  part  of  a  soul  raised  above  the  vul¬ 
gar,  There  is  in  it  something  of  what  we  admire  in 
heroes,  and  praise  with  a  degree  of  rapture.” — Goldsmith: 
The  Bee,  No.  3. 

3.  Liberality,  munificence. 

gen  -er-ous,  a.  [Fr.  y6n6reux,  from  Lat.  gener- 
osus,  from  genus  (genit.  generis)  =race ,  family ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  generoso .] 

*1.  Of  illustrious  or  noble  birth,  descent,  or  ex¬ 
traction  ;  nobly  born. 

“  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  6. 

2.  Noble,  honorable,  magnanimous;  highminded. 
(Of  persons.) 

“All  men  affect  to  seem  generous,  and  will  say,  they 
scorn  to  be  base.” — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

3.  Noble,  honorable,  worthy  of  a  highminded  per¬ 
son.  (Of  things.) 

“And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid, 

And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  prayed,” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  25. 

4.  High-spirited;  possessed  of  or  showing  high- 
breeding  or  blood. 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength ;  strong,  heating. 

“The  phlegm,  even  in  this  generous  wine,  was  co¬ 
pious.” — Boyle. 

6.  Full,  overflowing,  abundant;  as,  a  generous 
table. 

7.  Liberal,  munificent,  openhanded,  bountiful. 

“  Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  liberality  or 
munificence ;  as,  a  generous  gift  or  action. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  generous  and  benefi¬ 
cent,  see  Beneficent. 
gen.  -er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  generous ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  nobility  of  mind  or  character;  nobly, 
magnanimously. 

“Despise  money  generously,  and  forgive  your  enemy 
bravely.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  In  a  generous,  liberal,  or  munificent  manner; 
with  generosity ;  liberally,  freely,  bountifully. 

“’Tis  better  generously  bestowed  on  those 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country’s  foes.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  351. 

gen-er-ous-ness,  s.  [English  generous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  generous;  generosity, 
nobility,  highmindedness,  liberality. 

“Had  I  not  been  encouraged  by  that  generousness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition.” — Wilkie:  Mercury.  (Dedic.) 

ge-ne  -§i-al,  a.  [Eng.  genesi(s);  adj.  suff.  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  generation. 

ge-ne-§i-ol  -e-gy,  s.  [Gr.  genesis=origin,  source, 
and  logos= a  discourse.]  The  science  or  doctrines 
of  generation. 

gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  genesis=origin,  source,  birth, 
production,  generation,  creation,  <fcc.,  from  the  ob¬ 
solete  root  of  geno,  superseded  by  gennao=to  beget, 
to  engender,  causal  of  gignomai  =  to  come  into 
being,  to  be  born,  to  be  produced.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  begetting,  producing,  or  giving 
origin  to;  imagination;  origin,  source,  beginning. 

“The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Sterling’s  club.” — 
Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  origin  or  source  of  any¬ 
thing. 

3.  Production. 

“  If  the  blood  becomes  choked  with  inert  matter,  there 
necessarily  results  a  decreased  genesis  of  motion.” — Her¬ 
bert  Spencer:  Psychol.  (2d  ed.),  i.  5. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  A  term  formerly  used,  meaning  the 
same  as  generation.  In  the  genesis  of  figures,  the 
moving  magnitude  or  point  is  called  the  describent; 
the  guiding  line  of  the  motion  is  called  the  dirigent. 
[Generation,  II.  1.] 

2.  Script.  Canon:  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
Hebrew  original,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  and 
all  modern  versions,  it  occupies  this  place.  It  is 
called  in  Hebrew  bereshith,  which  is  its  initial 
word,  correctly  translated  in  the  authorized  Eng¬ 
lish  version,  “In  the  beginning.”  The  opening 
chapter  narrates  the  creation  by  God  of  this  eartE 
and  all  worlds  (i.  1-16) ;  ch.  ii.  1-3  should  have  been 
added  to  this  chapter.  Chapters  ii.  4-end  to  xi.  9, 
are  occupied  with  archaic  events  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  generally.  At  xi.  10  a  genealogy 
begins,  designed  to  give  the  pedigree  of  Abram  or 
Abraham,  “the  father  of  the  faithful,”  divinely 
selected  from  an  idolatrous  race  and  family  (Joshua 
xxiv.  2)  to  found  a  race  (the  chosen  Jewish  one) 
who  should  be  the  special  depositaries  and  defend¬ 
ers  of  true  religion  against  otfier  races  more  or  less 
apostate  or  unenlightened.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  gives  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  those  of  his 
immediate  descendants  who  wero  special  heirs  of 
the  promises  made  to  him — viz.,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  (Heb.  xi.  9).  Counting  only 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  last  event  in 
Genesis  (the  death  of  Joseph),  the  space  of  time  is 
vast;  but  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuchs  all  differ  as  to  certain  num¬ 
bers,  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  stated. 

The  Jewish  and,  following  it,  the  early  Christian 
Church  almost  unanimously  pronounced  Moses  the 
author  of  the  work,  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the 
events  prior  to  his  time  either  from  direct  revela¬ 
tion  or  from  prior  documents  consulted  under 
Divine  guidance.  In  A.  D.  1753  Astruc,  an  eminent 
French  medical  professor,  attempted  to  point  out 
two  such  documents,  distinguishable  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  the  Divine  Being  is  called  almost  always 
Elohim,  while  in  the  other  he  is  named  Jehovah. 
On  the  revival  of  this  hypothesis  in  the  present 
century,  Hengstenberg  and  others  contended 
against  it,  maintaining  that  in  every  case  there  was 
a  reason  why  the  Divine  name  which  we  find  in  the 
particular  verse  was  chosen.  Most  critical  scholars 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  and  perpetually 
speak  of  the  Elohist — i.  e.,  the  writer  who  habit¬ 
ually  calls  God  Elohim  (q.  v.)  =  and  the  Jehovist, 
who  designates  him  Jehovah  (q.  v.).  Hupfield  and 
Boehmer  assign  the  composition  of  Genesis  to  five 
writers:  the  Elohist,  the  second  Elohist,  the  Jeho- 
vists,  and  the  Later  Editor  or  Compiler.  Colenso 
reduces  the  five  to  four,  making  the  second  Elohist 
and  the  first  Jehovist  the  same  person,  writing  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  The  bishop  gives  the 
following  as  probable  dates  of  the  several  writers 
in  Genesis,  who,  he  thinks,  possibly  were  the  proph¬ 
ets  whose  names  are  appended : 

The  first  Elohist  B.  c.  1100  to  1060  Samuel. 

The  second  Elohist  ),ncn.  mm  -vr  t, 
and  first  Jehovist  }  1060  to  1010  Nathan. 

The  second  Jehovist  1035  Gad. 

The  Deuteronomist  641  to  624  Jeremiah. 
There  are  many  expressions  common  to  the  first 
Elohist  and  Ezekiel. 

Omitting  fractions  of  verses  the  following  are  the 
portions  of  Genesis  attributed  to  the  first  Elohist, 
and  they  form  a  continuous  narrative : 

Chapters  i.  ii.  1-3;  v.  vi.  9-14,  17-22;  vii.  6-9,  11,  13-16,  18, 
19,  21-24;  viii.  1-5,  13-19;  ix.  1-17,  28,  29;  xi.  10-26,  31,  32;  xii. 
4-6,  12;  xiii.  6,  12;  xvi.  1,  3,  15,  16;  xvii.  1-27;  xix.  29;  xxi. 
2-5;  xxiii.  1-20;  xxv.  7-17,  19-21,  24-26;  xxvi.  34,  35;  xxviii. 
1-9;  xxix.  24,  29,  32-34;  xxx.  1,  4,  13,  17-24;  xxxi.  18;  xxxv. 
9-16,  19,  20,  22-29;  xxxvi.  1-19,  31-40;  xxxvii.  1,  2,  28,  36;  xlvi. 
6-27;  xlvii.  7-11,  27,  28;  xlviii.  3-7;  xlix.  1,  29. 

The  second  Jehovist  is  believed  to  have  written 
little  but  chapter  xiv. 

The  Deuteronomist  is  credited  with : 

Chapters  vi.  4;  x.  8-12;  xv.  1-21;  xviii.  18,  19;  xxii.  14-18; 
xxiv.  59,  60;  xxvi.  4,  6;  xxxv.  8. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  attributed  to  the  first 
Jehovist.  The  bishop  believed  the  work  unhistor- 
ical,  though  in  no  respect  fraudulent.  But  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  Christians  in  this  and  other 
countries  firmly  hold  that  this  old  and  venerable 
book  was  composed  by  Moses  under  the  guidance  of 
Divine  inspiration,  and  that  it  is  in  every  part  of 
unimpeachable  authority. 

3.  Biol. :  The  word  is  often  used  as  the  second 
element  of  a  compound,  as  abio genesis,  biogenesis, 
homogenesis,  heterogenesis,  xenogenesis,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

gen'-et  (1),  *gen-net,  *gen-ette  (l),s.  [French 
aennete,  from  Sp.  ginette=(  1)  a  horse,  (2)  a  light 
horseman  from  the  Berber  tribe  of  Zeneta,  who 
supplied  the  Moorish  Sultans  of  Grenada  with  a 
body  of  horse,  on  which  they  placed  great  reliance. 
(Wedgivood.)]  A  small-sized,  well-proportioned, 
Spanish  horse  ;  a  jennet. 

ge-net'  (2),  ge-nette  (2),  jen-net,  s.  [Fr. genette 
=  a  kind  of  weasel,  black-spotted  and  bred  in  Spain 
(Cotgrave) ,  from  Sp.  gineta,  from  Arab,  jarneit.] 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -Uous,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del,. 


genethliac 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  fur  of  II., -which  is  made  tip 
into  muffs,  tippets,  &c. ;  hence,  used  for  catskins 
made  up  in  imitation  of  their  fur,  and  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

II.  Z06I. :  Genetta  vulgaris  or  Viverra  genetta,  a 
mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Viverridee.  It  is 
gray,  spotted  with  black  and  brown,  with  a  long 
tail,  which  is  ringed  with  black  and  white.  There 
is  white  also  on  the  eyebrows,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
sides  of  the  nose.  Its  fur  is  soft  and  fine.  It  is 
found  from  the  South  of  Franco  to  theCapeof  Good 
Hope,  living  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  near  springs. 
In  Constantinople  it  is  domesticated  like  a  cat. 

ge-neth  -li-ac,  *ge-neth-li-ack,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
g6n&thliaque,  from  Lat.  genet  hliacus ;  Gr.  geneth- 
liakos,  from  genethlia=n  birthday  ;  genethlios=per- 
taining  to  one’s  birthday  ;  gignomai=to  be  born.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  nativities  as  cal¬ 
culated  by  astrologers ;  showing  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  the  birth  of  any  person ;  calculating  nativi¬ 
ties. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  birthday  poem  or  ode. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs;  one  who  cal¬ 
culates  nativities. 

“  Commend  me  here  to  all  genethliacs,  casters  of  nativi¬ 
ties.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  9. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  science  of  calculating  nativities,  or 
predicting  the  future  events  of  life  from  the  stars 
predominant  at  the  birth. 

*ge-neth-li  -a-c&l,  *ge-neth-li-a-call,  a.  [Eng. 
genethliac;  -al.j  The  same  as  Genethliac  (q.  v.) 

♦ge-neth-li-al'-O-gjr,  s.  [Gr.  genethlia- birth 
ana  logos=  a  discourse.]  Divination  as  to  the 
destinies  of  one  newly-born  ;  the  act,  art,  or  science 
of  casting  nativities ;  astrology. 

ge-neth-li-at  -ic,  *ge-neth-li-at-ick,  a,  [Ge¬ 
nethliac.]  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs  ;  one 
who  calculates  nativities. 

'‘The  genethliaticks  conjecture  by  the  disposition,  tem¬ 
per,  and  complexion  of  the  person.” — Drummond. 

ge-net'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  gennetikos— having  the 
power  of  producing  generation.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  generation ;  relating  to 
the  origin  or  course  of  production  of  a  thing. 

“It  is  the  same  difference  between  the  natural  and 
mythical  modes  of  interpretation,  whicn  Krug  intends  to 
point  out,  referring  particularly  to  the  histories  of  mira¬ 
cles,  when  he  distinguishes  the  physical  or  material  from 
the  genetic  and  formal  mode  of  explaining  them.” — 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (trans.  1846),  vol.  i.,  §  8,  p.  31. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  sexual  or¬ 
gans. 

genetic-affinity,  s. 

Biol. :  Affinity  founded  on  resemblances  existing 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  which  therefore  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  imply  original  relationship.  It  is  called 
also  histological  affinity.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  Evo¬ 
lutionists  assign  a  greatly  enlarged  sphere  of  oper¬ 
ation  to  such  genetic  affinity. 

genetic-spiral,  s. 

Bot. :  A  helix  winding  round  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
and  formed  by  the  points  of  growth  of  all  the 
branches.  ( Rossiter .) 

ge-net'-I-CUl,  a.  [Eng.  genetic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Genetic  (q.  v.). 

ge-net'-I-cal-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  genetical;  -ly.]  In 
a  genetic  manner ;  by  means  of  genetics. 

ge-nette',  s.  [Genet.] 

*ge-ne'-va  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  genevre, 
genibvre  ;  Ital.  qinefro,  from  Lat.juniperus=a  juni¬ 
per  (q.  v.).]  A  hind  of  spirit  prepared  chiefly  from 
rye,  by  mashing,  fermenting,  and  distilling.  The 
spirit  is  returned  to  the  still,  mixed  with  juniper- 
berries,  &c.,  and  redistilled  at  a  gentle  heat. 
Ge-ne'-va  (2) ,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  the  chief  town  of  Switzerland. 

Geneva  Bible,  s.  A  Bible  or  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  made  and  published  at  Geneva 
chiefly  by  English  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  the 
first  English  Bible  which  adopted  the  Roman  in¬ 
stead  of  the  obsolescent  black  type,  and  the  first 
which  recognized  the  division  into  verses ;  it  was 
the  first  also  which  omitted  the  Apocrypha.  From 
its  stating,  in  Gen.  iii.  7.  that  our  first  parents  made 
themselves  “  breeches,’  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Breeches  Bible.  That  rendering,  however,  had 
occurred  previously  in  Wycliffe’s  translation. 

Geneva  Convention,  s.  A  convention  signed  by 
the  chief  European  continental  powers  in  1864,  pio- 
viaing  for  the  succor  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
war.  It  has  since  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  about  40  other 
nations.  The  chief  provisions  are : 

1.  The  neutrality  of  ambulances  and  military  hospitals. 

2.  The  personnel  of  such  ambulances  and  hospitals,  in¬ 
cluding  sanitary  officers  and  naval  and  military  chaplains, 
to  be  benefited  by  the  neutrality. 
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3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  rendering  help  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  are  to  be  respected  and  free  from  cap¬ 
ture. 

4.  No  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  sick  and 
wounded,  on  account  of  nationality. 

5.  A  flag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an  armlet  for 
the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hospitals.  The  flag  and 
armlet  to  consist  of  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground. 
The  Turks  use  a  red  crescent  in  place  of  the  cross. 

Other  provisions  have  since  been  added  intended 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  naval  combat,  and  cover 
cases  of  capture  and  sinking  of  vessels. 

To  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  convention,  the 
International  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  has  been  organized,  with  committees  in 
the  chief  towns  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
It  first  played  an  important  part  in  the  Franco- 
German  war,  every  nation  sending  its  contingent  of 
ambulances,  surgeons,  &c. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
its  president,  Clara  Barton,  nursed,  with  indiscrim¬ 
inate  mercy,  thousands  of  American,  Spanish  and 
Cuban  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  supplied 
with  food  and  medicines  thousands  of  sick  and  help¬ 
less  Cuban  non-combatants.  The  Red  Cross  ships 
proved  of  valuable  service  in  ameliorating  the 
horrors  of  the  naval  warfare. 

“  In  each  country  that  adopted  the  treaty,  one  national 
Red  Cross  organization  is  formed,  and  that  society  alone 
is  recognized  by  its  national  government,  also  by  each 
other  national  organization  and  an  international  com¬ 
mittee  located  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  latter  being 
the  medium  of  communication  and  assistance  between 
nations,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  complications 
by  reason  of  nationality  and  jealousy.” — Clara  Barton, 
President  of  Am.  National  Red  Cross,  in  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  March  13,  1898. 

Geneva-cross,  s. 

Milit.:  A  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground. 
[Geneva  Convention.] 

Geneva-gown,  s. 

Eccles.  <£  Ch.  Hist.:  The  ordinary  preaching  gown 
worn  by  Presbyterian  ministers  and  by  Low  Church 
clergymen  in  England.  It  is  of  black  silk,  and  in 
shape  resembles  the  gown  of  a  Cambridge  [Eng¬ 
land]  D.  D.  It  was  adopted  by  the  followers  of 
Calvin,  and  by  the  reformers  who  took  refuge  in 
Geneva,  as  a  protest  against  the  use  of  the  alb, 
which  is  essentially  a  sacrificial  vestment.  [Alb, 
Surplice.] 

Geneva-watch,  s. 

Horol. :  Properly  a  kind  of  watch  manufactured 
at  Geneva,  or  of  Swiss  make ;  but  also  applied  to 
any  watch  of  similar  construction.  These  watches 
have  neither  fuse  nor  chain,  and  are  of  inferior 
workmanship  to  the  American  lever  watch. 
[Watch.] 

Ge-ne  -vgm,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Genev(a) ;  -cm.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva;  Gene¬ 
vese. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva  ; 
a  Genevese. 

,  2.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  or  supporter  of  Genevan¬ 
ism  ;  a  Calvinist. 

Ge-ne  -van-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Genevan;  -ism.']  A 
term  which  has  been  applied  to  Calvinism,  from  the 
fact  that  its  founder  long  lived  at  Geneva. 

Gen-e-ve  ge,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Genevois.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva ;  Genevan. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva 
ge  -nI-3.1.  (1),  a.  [Gr.  geneion=the  chin  ] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin  ;  as,  the  genial 
processes. 

ge-nlal,  (2)  *ge  -ni-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  genial ,  from 
Lat.  gemalfs= pleasant,  delightful,  from  genius= 
genia-,  social  enjoyment.]  [Genius.] 

*1.  Natural;  native;  inborn;  innate. 

*2.  Contributing  to  propagation;  pertaining  to 
marriage  or  piocreation  ;  generative. 

*3.  Presiding  over  marriage. 

4.  Enlivening  ;  warming ;  contributing  to  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  life ;  supporting  life. 

5.  Characterized  by  genialty  or  kindly  warmth  of 
disposition  or  manners;  sympathetically  cheerful; 
jovial  and  inspiring  cheerfulness  ;  as,  a  genial  dispo¬ 
sition. 

*6.  Containing  or  exhibiting  genius, 
genial-gods,  s.  pi. 

Class.  Myth.:  The  powers  supposed  to  preside 
over  generation  or  propagation.  y 
ge-ni-al'-i-ty,  s.  [English  genial:  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state. of  being  genial;  a  genial  disposi¬ 
tion;  sympathetic  cheerfulness  or  cordiality, 
ge  -ni-al-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  genial;  -ly.] 

*1.  By  genius  or  nature ;  naturally. 

“Some  men  are  genially  disposed  to  some  opinions.” — 
Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scienttflca,  ch.  xiii. 
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2.  In  a  genial  manner ;  so  as  to  cheer  and  enliven  > 
cheerfully ;  kindly ;  with  geniality. 

“  F reshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran, 

Unfolded  genially,  and  spread  the  man.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  412. 

*3.  With  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happiness;, 
happily. 

“  To  taste  but  of  the  crumbs  he  scattered  to  stray  and1 
stranger  birds  like  me  was  to  feast  genially.’’ — C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

tge'-ni-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genial ;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  genial ;  geniality. 

ge-nl -an,  a.  [Gr.  geneion=the  chin.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 

ge-nic-u-late,  ge-nic-u-la-ted,  a.  [Latin- 

geniculatus,  from  geniculum  —  a.  knee  or  joint; 
dimin.  of  genu= a  knee.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Kneed ;  knee-jointed. 

2.  Bot.:  Knee-jointed;  bent  abruptly  like  a  knee, 
as  the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

“A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant  seeming  to  be  part 
of  a  sugar-cane.” — Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

geniculate-ganglion,  s. 

Anat.:  A  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial 
nerve. 

ge-nlc'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Geniculate,  a.]  To  form 
a  knot  or  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

ge-nlc-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  geniculatio ,  from 
geniculatus ,  from  geniculum  =  a  knee  or  joint.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  or  kneeling  ;  genu¬ 
flexion. 

2.  Knottiness;  the  quality  of  having  knots  or 
joints. 

gen-Ic'-U-lum,  s.  [Lat.=lit,tle  knee,  dimin.  of 
genu=&  knee.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jungius  and  others  to 
the  node  of  a  stem. 

ge-nie  (.pi.  ge'-nl-I)  (1),  s.  [Jinnee,  Jenii.] 

*ge-nie  (2),  *geny,  s.  [Fr.  genie ,  from  Lat. 
<7ermts=genius  (q.  v.).]  Genius,  disposition,  i in¬ 
clination  ;  turn  of  mind. 

ge'-ni-I,  s.  pi.  [Jinnee.]  Fabulous  beings  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Arabians  as  intermediate  between 
angels  and  men;  and  capable  of  assuming  any  form, 
or  of  becoming  invisible  at  pleasure. 

*ge  -ni-O,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  genius  —  genius 
(q.  v.).]  A  man  of  a  particular  disposition  or  turn- 
of  mind. 

ge-ni-o-glos -sus,  s.  [Gr.  geneion  =  the  chin, 
and  gldssa=  the  tongue.] 

Anat. :  For  def.,  see  etym.  and  compound, 
genioglossus-muscle,  s. 

Anat.:  A  fan-shaped  muscle  arising  by  a  short 
tendon  from  the  chin  above  the  geniohyoid  muscle, 
and  entering  the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  bring  it 
forward. 

ge-ni-o-hy'-o-glos-siis,  s.  [Gr.  geneion  =  the 
chm ;  huoeides  =  the  hyoid  bone,  and  gldssa=the 
tongue.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Genioglossus  (q.  v.). 
ge-ni-6  hy-old,  a.  [Geniohyoideus.] 

geniohyoid-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  muscle  arising  from  the  inferior 
of  the  two  genial  tubercles  behind  the  symphysis 
of  the  j  aw,  and  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  ( Quain .) 

ge-nl-o-hy-did’-e-us,  s.  [Gr.  geneion=the  chin, 
and  huoeides— the  hyoid  bone.] 

Anat. :  The  geniohyoid  muscle  (q.  v,), 
ge-nI  -6-plas-ty,  s.  [Gr.  geneion=the  chin,  and-' 
plassd=to  mold.] 

Surg. :  The  restoration  of  the  chin  after  it  has 
been  injured, 
gen  -ip,  s.  [Genipap.J 
genip-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  [Genipa.] 

gen  -Ip-a,  s.  [Genipap.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous  plants,  tribe  Cin- 
choneae,  family  Gardenidte.  It  consists  of  fruit¬ 
bearing  trees.  Genipa  americana,  the  Marmalade 
Box  of  Dutch  Guiana,  bears  the  genipap  (q.  v.). 
The  fruit  of  G.  brasiliensis  is  also  eaten  in  Brazil, 
but,  according  to  Martius,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  used  till 
it  has  become  bletted,  and  is  better  preserved  with 
sugar  than  fresh.  [Genipap.] 
gen'-l  pap,  s.  [ Genipap ,  or  genepapa=the  Gui¬ 
ana  name.] 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Genipa  americana.  [Genipa.] 
It  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  is  whitish-green,  but  has 
a  dark-purple  juice  with  an  agreeable  vinous  taste. 
It  is  in  much  request  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

ge  nis'  ta,  s.  [Lat.  genista,  genesta—Ohe  broom,, 
the  Spanish  broom;  perhaps  from  Celt.  gen= a 
small  bush.J 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  —  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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genterise 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Genistese 
A3-  v.).  It  has  the  calyx  shortly  two-lipped  and  the 
ups  deeply  toothed.  Seventy  species  are  known. 
Genista  tinctoria  is  the  Dyers’  Greenweed.  It  yields 
a  yellow  dye.  Ray  says  that  the  milk  of  cows  feed¬ 
ing  upon  it  is  rendered  bitter,  and  that  this  bitter¬ 
ness  is  retained  in  butter  and  cheese  made  from  the 
-i  PBosa,  also  unarmed,  is  rare  and  local, 
while  G.  anglica,  a  spinous  plant,  is  common. 

J>®~nAs '-te-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  genist(a),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Dote*.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  entire  leaflets, 
and  the  stamens  all  united,  instead  of  being  diadel- 
phous. 

"gen-I-tgl,  *gen-i-tall,  a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  genital , 
from  Lat.  genitalis= generative,  from  genitum,  sup. 
of  gigno- to  beget.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  generation  or  procrea¬ 
tion;  generative." 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Those  parts  of  an  animal 
which  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  generation ; 
the  privates,  the  sexual  organs. 

_  gen'-I-ting,  *gln-nit-ing,  jen  -net-Ing,  jun- 
eat-Ing,  s.  [O.  Fr .jeannet;  Fr .jeannot,  a  dimin. 
of  Jean= John,  from  their  being  ripe  by  St.  John’s 
Day,  June  24th  ;  cf.  John-apple ;  or  Eng.  June ,  and 
eating.  (Mahn,  &c.)]  A  variety  of  apple  which 
ripens  early. 

gen-i-tl'-val,  a.  [Lat.  genitivus.']  [Genitive.] 

Gram.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  genitive 
case. 

gen  -I-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gSnitif=the  genitive 
case,  from  Lat.  genitivus=ot  or  pertaining  to  gen¬ 
eration,  from  genitum ,  sup.  of  gigno= to  beget;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  genitivo.  The  Latin  qenitivus  casus==the 
genitive  case,  was  a  mistranslation  of  the  Greek 
genike  ptosis ,  which  properly  should  have  beep 
translated  casus  generalis=the  general  case,  or  that 
case  which  denotes  the  genus  or  kind.  (See  extract 
from  Max  Muller  under  B.J] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram.:  A  term  applied  to  that  case  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  pertains  to  or 
indicates  origin,  source,  possession,  or  the  like,  or 
to  the  relation  expressed  by  such  a  case.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  it  is  called  possessive. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  case  in  the  declension  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  denotes  or 
indicates  origin,  source,  possession,  or  the  like.  In 
English  it  is  called  the  possessive  case,  and  is  the 
only  case  which  retains  a  case  ending. 

“The  Latin  genitivus  is  a  mere  blunder,  for  the  Greek 
word  genike  could  never  mean  genitivus.  Genitivus,  if  it 
is  meant  to  express  the  case  of  origin  or  birth,  would  in 
Greek  have  been  called  gennetike,  not  genike.  .  .  .  Gen¬ 
ike,  in  Greek,  had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more  philosoph¬ 
ical  meaning.  It  means  casus  generalis,  the  general  case, 
or  rather  the  case  which  expresses  the  genus  or  kind. 
This  is  the  real  power  of  the  genitive.  .  .  .  The  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  genitive  is,  in  most  cases,  identical  with 
those  derivative  suffixes  by  which  substantives  are  changed 
into  adjectives.” — Max  Miiller:  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language. 

gen-I-to ~,pref.  [Lat.  genitus ,  pa.  par.  of  gigno 
=to  beget.]  Pertaining  to  generating,  as  the  genito- 
crural  nerve,  the  grenifo-urinary  muscles. 

gen'-I-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
gigno= to  beget.] 

1.  One  who  begets ;  a  father,  a  sire,  a  progenitor. 

2.  One  who  originates. 

3.  (Pi.) :  The  genitals. 

gen-i-tiire,  s.  [Fr.  giniture,  from  Lat.  geni- 
tura,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  beget ;  O. 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ltal.  genitura.] 

1.  Procreation,  birth,  generation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

3.  (PI.):  The  genitals. 

ge-ni-us,  s.  [Lat.=  a  tutelar  spirit  of  a  person, 
inclination,  wit,  talent;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genio;  Fr. 
ginie .] 

1.  A  tutelary  deity,  whose  province  it  was  to  take 
care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of  his  birth :  the 
ruling  or  protecting  power  of  men ,  places ,  or  things. 

“  The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council. ” 

Shalcesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  natural  bent,  disposition,  or  inclination  of 
the  mind ;  a  particular  natural  talent  or  aptitude 
of  mind  fitting  a  man  in  an  especial  degree  for  some 
particular  study,  pursuit,  or  course  of  life ;  a  pecul¬ 
iar  natural  structure  of  mind  qualifying  the  posses¬ 
sor  for  a  particular  employment. 

3.  That  natural  power  or  faculty  or  combination 
of  faculties  of  the  mind  whicn  bears  or  brings  forth, 
produces,  discovers,  or  invents  ;  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  kind  ;  superior  power  of  inven¬ 
tion  or  origination  of  any  kind,  or  of  producing 
original  combinations ;  talent. 


4.  A  person  endowed  with  uncommon  intellectual 
powers ;  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  faculties. 

“  That  age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius  and 
no  more  daring  spirit.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  The  distinguishing  disposition,  bent,  character, 
or  tendency  ;  as  of  a  nation,  a  religion,  a  language, 
and  the  like. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  genius, 
ability,  talent,  capacity,  cleverness,  and  wisdom: 
“  Genius  implies  high  and  peculiar  gifts  of  nature, 
impelling  the  mind  to  certain  favorite  kinds  of 
mental  effort,  and  producing  new  combinations  of 
ideas,  imagery,  &c.  Talent  supposes  general  strength 
of  intellect,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
molded  and  directed  to  specific  employments,  and 
valuable  ends  and  purposes.  Genius  is  connected 
more  or  less  with  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and 
reaches  its  ends  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  power. 
Talent  depends  more  on  high  mental  training,  per¬ 
fect  command  of  all  the  faculties,  memory,  judg¬ 
ment,  sagacity,  &c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for 
poetry,  painting,  &c.,  and  a  talent  for  business  or 
diplomacy.  Among  English  orators  Lord  Chatham 
was  distinguished  for  his  genius;  William  Pitt  for 
his  preeminent  talents,  and  especially  his  unrivaled 
talent  for  reply.  Genius  is  the  power  of  new  com¬ 
binations,  wisdom  the  habitual  employment  of  a 
patient  and  comprehensive  understanding  in  com¬ 
bining  various  and  remote  means  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Abilities  may  be  exerted  in 
conduct,  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  rather  in 
the  former.  Talents  are  the  power  of  executing 
well  a  conception  either  original  or  adopted.  Ca¬ 
pacity  is  a  power  of  acquiring.  Cleverness  desig¬ 
nates  mental  dexterity  and  quickness.”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  genius  and  intel¬ 
lect,  see  Intellect  ;  for  that  between  genius  and 
taste,  see  Taste. 

*genius-chamber,  *genyus-chalmer,  s.  The 
bridal  chamber. 

genius-loci,  s.  [Lat.]  The  presiding  or  tutelary 
deity  of  a  place ;  hence,  the  pervading  spirit  of  a 
place  or  institution. 

*gen-le§e,  *gen  -te§e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  Elaborate  carving  in  open  work;  the  cusps 
or  featherings  in  the  arch  of  a  doorway. 

Gen'-0-e§e,  a.  &  s.  [  Lat.  Genoensis.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genoa,  a  town  in 
the  northwest  of  Italy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Genoa ; 
the  people  of  Genoa. 

*genouillieres  (as  zhnol-yar),  *gen-yllere, 

s.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genu= the  knee.] 

1.  Arm. :  Metal  caps  for  covering  the  knees  of  an 
armed  man.  They  first  appeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  small  circular  metal  plates,  when  chain 


Genouillieres. 


4.  Plain  Knee-boss  or  Knee-piece  (1325).  B.  From  the 
monument  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral.  (In  this  case  the  armor  of  complete  plate  has  been 
attained,  and  here  the  genouillieres  have  articulations 
above  and  below.)  C.  From  monumental  brass  of  Thos. 
Cheyne,  Esq.  (1368),  at  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Bucks. 
D.  From  the  tomb  of  Hartmann  von  Kronberg  (1379),  at 
Kronberg.  E.  From  statue  of  a  knight  of  the  De  Sul- 
ney  family,  in  the  church  of  Newton  Sulney,  Derby¬ 
shire.  (Here  the  material  of  the  cuissard  passes  beneath 
the  boss,  terminating  in  an  escallop.) 

armor  covered  the  leg,  and  led  by  degrees  to  the 
adoption  of  greaves  and  shin-pieces,  and  ultimately 
to  entire  plate  armor.  They  were  sometimes  deco¬ 
rated  with  incised  and  gilt  ornaments,  and,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  took  a  variety  of  fanciful  forms. 

2.  Fortification : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  be¬ 
low  the  sill  of  an  embrasure.  It  covered  the  lower 
part  of  a  gun-carriage. 

(2)  The  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  banquette 
in  a  barbette  battery. 

genre  (as  zhan’-re),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genus 
(genit.  generis)  =  a  class,  a  kind.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  pictures  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  which,  for  want  of  a  definite  character,  are 


classed  together  as  of  a  certain  genre  or  kind.  He* 
der  this  title  are  comprised  the  grave  episodes  of 
life,  which  are  to  history  what  a  single  scene  is  to  a 
drama,  or  a  lyric  to  an  epic  poem.  Also  comic  pict¬ 
ures  of  all  kinds.  .  .  The  principal  genre  pictures 
consist  of  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  may  be  clas¬ 
sified.  In  taking  for  its  subject  the  events  of  daily 
life,  pe?ire-painting  avoids  religious  themes  as  high 
and  lasting,  as  well  as  historical  subjects,  which, 
though  transitory,  ought  never  to  appear  so.  All 
the  passing  events  of  life,  its  characters  and  aims, 
offer  fitting  subject  for  genre-painting.  (Fairholt.) 
gen§  (pi.  gen-te§),  s.  [Lat.] 

Rom.Antiq.:  A  class  or  house,  the  individuals 
composing  which  were  termed  in  reference  to  each 
other,  Gentiles.  Each  gens  was  made  up  of  a  certain 
number  of  branches  or  families  (familice),  and  each 
familia  was  composed  of  individual  members. 
Several  gentes  made  up  the  curiae  and  tribes.  The 
members  of  each  gens  bore  a  common  name,  as  the 
Fabian  gens,  the  Julian  gens,  &c.,  and  were  united' 
by  certain  common  religious  rites. 


gens-dar-mer-y,  s.  [Gendarmery.] 

*gent,  a.  [O.  Fr. ;  0.  Sp.  gento;  O.  Ital.  gente , 
from  Lat.  genitus,  applied  to  one  of  noble  birth.] 
[Generous.]  Elegant,  neat,  handsome,  comely, 
pretty,  gentle. 


gent,  s.  [An  abridged  form  of  gentleman  (q.  v.).J 
A  gentleman.  (  Vulgar.) 

gen-teel',  a.  [The  same  word  as  gentle,  the  ee 
representing  the  sound  of  the  0.  Fr.  i  in  gentil.J 
[Gentle,  a.] 

1.  Graceful  or  elegant  in  mien,  appearance,  form, 
or  dress. 

“I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray, 

My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  ever  new.” 

Cowper:  On  a  Goldfinch. 

2.  Polite,  elegant  in  manners,  well-bred,  courte¬ 
ous,  refined ;  having  the  manners  of  a  well-bred 
person ;  free  from  vulgarity. 

“A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen  into  such  a- 
manner  of  life  would  form  almost  an  acudemy.” — Steele : 
Spectator,  No.  230.  , 

3.  Free  from  vulgarity  or  buffoonery;  treating  of 
the  habits,  manners,  or  doings  of  good  society. 

“  Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy.” — Ad¬ 
dison:  On  Italy. 


4.  Sufficient  to  maintain  a  person  in  a  respectable 
and  comfortable  manner ;  furnishing  a  competence, 

“Painting  portraits  and  pictures  in  a  genteel  style  of 
his  own.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  Neat,  elegant. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  genteel  and 
polite :  “  Gentility  respects  ranks  in  life  ;  politeness- 
the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward  behavior, 
A  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the  station  of  a 
gentleman ;  a  polite  education  fits  for  polished 
society  and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individual 
among  his  equals.  There  may  be  gentility  without 
politeness,  and  vice  versd.  A  person  may  have  gen¬ 
teel  manners,  a  genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of 
living  as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation  with 
society ;  but  a  polite  behavior  and  a  polite  address, 
which  qualify  him  for  every  relation  in  society,  ana 
enable  him  to  shine  in  connection  with  all  orders  of 
men ,  is  independent  of  either  birth  or  wealth  ;  it  is 
in  part  a  gift  of  nature,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired 
by  art.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gen-teel'-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  genteel;  -ish.\  Some¬ 
what  genteel. 

gen-teel'-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng. genteel;  -ize.]  To  make 
genteel,  to  gentilize. 

gen-teel'-ly,  *gen-teel-y,  adv.  [English  gen¬ 
teel;  - ly .] 

1.  Gracefully;  with  politeness  or  good  manners; 

politely.  * 

“He  answered  modestly  and  genteely.” — Walpole:  Aneo- 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  iv.  (Note.) 

2.  With  grace,  elegance,  or  neatness. 

“  [He]  treated  her  genteely,  so  that,  dressed, 

She  looked  extremely  well  where’er  she  went.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  23. 

3.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  like  people  of  fashion. 

“  Their  customers  are  gone  abroad  to  live  genteelly  at 

Lisle  or  Brussels.” — V.  Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 

gen-teel-ness,  s.  [Eng  .genteel;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  genteel ;  elegance, 
grace  ;  good-breeding ;  gentility. 

“Next  to  him  [Correggio]  Parmegiano  has  dignified 
the  genteelness  of  modern  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  antients  and  the  grandeur  and 
severityof  Michael  Angelo.” — Sir  J.  Reynolds:  Discoursed. 

2.  The  qualities  befitting  a  man  of  birth  or  rank, 

*gen-ter-ie,  *gen-ter-y,  *gen-trie,  s.  [Gentry.} 

*gen-ter-ise,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  Nobility;  nobleness. 

[Gentrise.] 

“  For  love  hath  undertake 

That  thes  J.  H.  0.  of  hus  genterise,  shal  jouste  in  Peer! 
armes.”  P.  Plowman,  xxi.  2L 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


1992 


gentese 


gentle 


*gen-tese,  s.  [Genlese.] 

genth'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Genth,  who,  in  1851, 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Nickelgymmte.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral, containing  serpen¬ 
tine.  It  is  opaque  to  translucent,  is  of  a  pale  apple 
green  or  yellow  color,  and  has  a  greenish-white 
streak.  Composition :  Silica,  33’6  to  35’4 ;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  30'4  to  30'6;  protoxide  of  iron,  0’2  to2’2; 
magnesia,  0’2  to  4’1 ;  lime,  0’3  to  4’1 ;  and  water,  17*1 
to  19’1.  It  occurs  near  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Spain. 
Eottisite  (q.  v.)  may  be  a  variety.  ( Dana .) 

gen’-tian  (tian  as  shy-an),  s.  [Latin  gentiana 
(q.  v.)  ;  Er.  gentiane.) 

1.  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Gentiana 
(q.  v.l .  Numerous  species  exist  almost  all  over  the 
world,  the  best  known  being  the  Marsh  Gentian 
(Gentiana  pneumonanthe) ,  the  Spring  Gentian  ( G . 
verna),  the  Small  Alpine  Gentian  (G.  nivalis),  the 
Small-flowered  Gentian  (G.  amarella ),  the  Field 
Gentian  (G.  campestris ),  and  the  American  Fringed 
Gentians  (G.  crinata  and  G.  detonsa).  G.  lutea 
grows  in  Switzerland  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Germany. 

“See  how  the  giant  spires  of  yellow  bloom 
Of  the  sun-loving  gentian,  in  the  heat 
Are  shining  on  these  naked  slopes  like  flame.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i.  2. 

2.  Phar.:  Gentiance  radix  (Gentian  Root),  the 
dried  root  of  Gentiana  lutea.  The  root  occurs  in 
lengthened  cylindrical  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  long, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  often  twisted ;  brown 
externally,  yellow,  tough,  and  spongy  within;  it 
has  a  sweet  smell  and  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste.  It 
is  used  to  prepare  Extractum  gentiance  (Extract  of 
Gentian) ,  Infusum  gentiance  compositum,  Mistura 
gentiance  (Gentian  Mixture),  and  Tinctura  gen¬ 
tiance  composita  (Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian). 
Gentian  is  a  bitter  stomachic  tonic,  which  improves 
the  appetite  and  gives  tone  to  the  stomach. 

gentian-bitter,  s. 

Chem.:  A  peculiar  bitter  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  root  Gentiana  lutea  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  extracted,  therefrom  by  hot 
.alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncrystallizable,  and  reduces 
-an  alkaline  cupric  solution.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

gentian-root,  s. 

Pharm.:  [Gentian,  2,  Pharm.) 

gentian-spirit,  s.  An  alcoholic  liquor  much 
drunk  by  the  Swiss.  It  is  made  by  the  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  infusion  of  gentian. 

gen-ti-a'-na  (or  ti  as  shi),s.  [Lat.=the  herb 
gentian  (Gentiana lutea).  Named  after  an  Illyrian 
king,  Gentius.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gentianese, 
the  order  Gentianacese,  and  the  alliance  Gentian- 
ales.  It  has  the  corolla  tube  sub-clavate,  the 
anthers  straight,  and  the  stigmas  two.  About  150 
species  are  known,  chiefly  in  temperate  regions. 
[Gentian.)  The  common  gentian  root  of  the  drug¬ 
gists  is  mostly  Gentiana  lutea.  [Gentian-root.] 
G.  campestris  and  Amarella,  British  species,  are 
domestic  substitutes  for  it  in  England.  G.  punc¬ 
tata,  pannonica ,  purpurea,  &c.,  on  the  European 
continent,  G.  Tcurroo,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  G.  catesbcei,  in  the  United  States.  G.  cruciata 
has  been  used,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  hydrophobia. 

gen-ti-{i-iia'-9e-Ee  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
qentian(a)  (q.  v.j,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  the  typical 
one  of  the  alliance  Gentianales  (q.  v.).  It  consists 
of  herbs  or  rarely  of  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
exstipulate  leaves  ;  sessile,  or  having  their  petioles 
united  into  a  sheath,  often  three  to  four-ribbed. 
Flowers  generally  regular.  Calyx  divided,  inferior, 
persistent.  Corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous, 
generally  regular  and  persistent.  Stamens  inserted 
upon  the  corolla,  all  in  thesame  line,  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  segments,  and  alternate  with  them. 
Ovary  with  two  carpels,  one  or  partly  two-celled, 
many-seeded.  Style  one ;  stigmas  two,  right  and 
left  of  the  axis.  The  order  is  close  to  Apocynacese. 
It  contains  about  60  genera,  and  450  known  species. 
They  are  bitter  and  tonic.  It  is  divided  into  two 
■tribes,  Gentianeee  and  Menyanthese  (q.  v.). 

gen -tian-al  (tian  as  shy-an),  a.  [Mod.  Latin 

gentianalis.) 

Bot. :  Akin  to  Gentianacese  or  to  Gentiana,  as  the 
-gentianal  alliance. 

gen-ti-an-a'-le§  (or  ti  as  shi) ,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and 
•fem.pl.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gentianalis,  from  Latin  gen- 
Liana  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Gentiana!  Alliance.  An  alliance  of  per¬ 
igynous  exogens,  with  dichlamydeous,  monopetal¬ 
ous  flowers,  axile  or  parietal  placentae,  and  a  minute 
embryo,  or  with  the  cotyledons  much  smaller  than 
•the  radicle,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
Lindley  includes  under  it  the  orders  E’oenace®, 
Aquifoliacese,  Apocynacese,  Loganiacese,  Diapensi- 
aceae,  Stilbaceae,  Orobanchacese,  and  Gentianacese. 


gen-ti-a’-ne-SS  (or  ti  as  Shi),  s.  pi.  [Latin  gen- 
tian(a),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gentianacese.  They  have  the 
corolla  imbricated. 

gen-tian  el'-la  (tian.  as  shy-an),  s.  [Dimin.  of 
Lat.  gentiana .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blue  color. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacese,  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Gentiana.  Gentiana  acaulis  is  placed 
in  it. 

gen'-tian-in,  gen'-tian-Ine  (tian  as  shy-an),  s. 

[Eng.,  &c.,  gentian;  -in,  - ine .] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Gentisine  (q.  v.). 

gen’-tile,  *gen-til,  *gen-tyl,  a.&s.  [Fr.  gentil, 
from  Lat.  gentilis— one  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
a  gentile,  from  gens  (genit.  gentis)  —  a  clan;  Sp.  & 
Port,  gentil;  Ital.  gentile.  Gentile  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  genteel  and  gentle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  nation  ;  national. 

*2.  Gf  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  of  high  rank ;  noble. 

*3.  Gentle,  meek,  lowly. 

*4.  Worthy  of  a  gentleman;  genteel. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

6.  Used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  any  person  out 
of  their  pale. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Gram.:  Denoting  the  clan,  race,  or  country; 
as,  a  gentile  noun. 

2.  Scrip.:  Other  than  Jewish  ;  ethnic.  [3.  II.) 

“The  helpless  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the 

state  of  Gentilism.” — Locke:  Paraph,  on  Romans,  ch.  v.,  §  5. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  same  clan  or  family. 

“Gens  in  Latine  betokeneth  the  race  and  sirname,  so  the 
Romanes  had  Cornelios,  Sergios,  Appios,  Fabios,  /Emilios, 
Pisones,  Julios,  Brutos,  Valerios,  of  which  who  were 
agnate,  and  therefore  kept  the  name,  were  also  gentiles.” 
Sir  T.  Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth  ;  one  of  high 
rank. 

“A  partie  of  gentiles  raised  Edmond  Yrenside  into 
kyng.” — Trevisa,  vii.  99. 

II.  Scripture  (pi.) :  All  the  nations  of  the  world, 
excepting  the  Jews.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  gfotm=peoples,  na¬ 
tions,  the  pi.  of  goi—a  nation,  a  people.  At  first  it 
was  used  as  a  mere  ethnological  word,  and  quite 
respectfully,  but  as  the  J ews  became  more  conscious 
of  their  privileges,  they  employed  it  more  and  more 
scornfully  of  the  nations  around  (Gen.  x.  5;  Isa. 
lxvi.  16  ;  Jer.  xiv.  22).  In  the  New  Testament  Gen¬ 
tiles  is  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  ethne= the  pi. 
of  ethnos=a  number  of  people  living  together,  a 
nation.  St.  Peter,  moved  by  a  vision,  was  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.), 
but  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  St.  Paul  (Gal. 
ii.  15). 

“We  who  are  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles.” — Galatians  ii.  15. 

*gen'-tll-esse,  *gen-til-esce,  *gen-till-esse,  s. 
[Fr.  gentilesse,  from  grewiiZ=gentle  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  gentileza;  Ital.  gentilezza.\  The  character, 
manner,  or  characteristics  of  a  person  of  noble  or 
gentle  birth ;  courtesy,  good  breeding. 

gen  -tll-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gentil(e) ;  -ish.)  Hea¬ 
thenish,  pagan. 

gen'-tll-i§m,  *gen-til-isme,  s.  [Eng.  gentil(e)  ; 
-ism;  Fr.  gentilisme .]  A  state  of  heathenism;  the 
worship  of  false  gods. 

*gen-tI-H’-tial,  a.  [Lat. gentilitius.)  Thesame 
as  Gentilitious  (q.  v.). 

*gen-ti-li'-tious,  a.  [Lat  .gentilitius,  from  gens 
(genit.  gentis)=a  race,  a  clan.) 

1.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  endemial, 
national. 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  family  ;  hereditary, 
gen-til'-i-ty,  *gen-til-i-tie,  *gen-tyl-e-te,  s. 

[Fr.  gentiliU,  from  Lat.  gentilitas,  from  gentilis; 
Ital .  gentilith;  Sp.  gentilidad .] 

*1.  A  state  of  gentilism  or  heathenism  ;  paganism. 

“  When  people  began  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentility  was  built,  their  hearts  were 
utterly  averted  from  it.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v., 
§2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  a  certain 
race,  clan,  or  family ;  a  clan,  a  family. 

“  The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentilitie  and  stocke, 
which  the  sonne  doth  take  of  the  father  alwaies,  as  the 
old  Romans  did.” — Sir  T.  Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  viii. 

3.  High  or  gentle  birth ;  dignity  of  birth ;  high 
extraction. 

“That  drawl  which  he  affected  as  a  mark  of  gentility .” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


4.  Elegance  of  manners,  mien,  or  behavior;  easy, 
graceful  behavior;  politeness,  refinement. 

“  There  is  a  certain  gaiety  and  gentility  diffused  over 
it.” — V.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  38. 

5.  Those  who  are  of  noble  or  gentle  birth;  gentry. 
(Eng.) 

*gejx’-til-Ize,  *gen-til  Jize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mid.  Eng. 

gentil= gentle,  gentile ;  Eng.  suif.  -ize.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  gentle,  or  gentle¬ 
manly. 

“Your  unworthy  sons. 

To  gentilize  with  proud  possessions.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  wk.  i.,  day  3,  527. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  or  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

“Our  yeomen  too,  that  never  arms  have  borne. 

To  gentilize  it  make  themselves  a  scorn.” 

Withers:  Satyrical  Essays,  p.  147. 

2.  To  live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen. 

“God’s  known  denouncement  against  the  gentilizing 
Israelites.” — Milton:  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Common¬ 
wealth. 

*gen-til-liche,  *gen-til-li,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 
gentil ; -liche, -li, -ly.)  In  a  noble  manner;  like  a 
gentleman.  [Gently.] 

*gen-til-ry,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gentil;  -ry.)  Gentry. 

gen-tl§’-ic,  a.  [English,  &c.,  gent(ian) ;  -isic 
(Chem.).']  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  gentian  (q.  v.). 

gentisic-acid,  s.  [Gentisin.] 

gen'-ti-sm,  s.  [English,  &c.,  gent(ian) ;  -isin 
(Chem.).) 

Chemistry:  Gentianin,  a  substance  occurring  in 
the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea,  from  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  alcohol.  Gentianin  forms  large  yellow, 
silky  needles,  which  sublime  between  300°  and  400° 
with  partial  decomposition.  Slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in 
alkalies;  forming  a  yellow  solution.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash  it  yields  acetic  acid,  phloro- 
glucin,  and  oxysalicylic  acid. 

gen’-tle,  *gen-til,  *gen-tille,  *gen-tyl,  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [Yr. gentil— gent\e,  from  Lat.  gentilis= belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  clan  or  family ;  gens  (genit.  gentis) 
=a  race,  a  clan;  Sp.  &  Port,  gentil;  It.  gentile .] 
[Genteel,  Gentile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  noble  birth  ;  high-born  ;  of  good  extraction, 
(Obsolete  except  in  the  expression  gentle-toYk.) 

“  Though  he  be  not  gentill  borne, 

Thou  maiest  well  seine  (this  in  soth) 

That  he  is  gentill .” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  high  rank  or  birth. 

“  That  gray-haired  man  of  gentle  blood, 

Who  with  her  father  had  grown  old.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  v. 

*3.  Noble  in  character,  manners,  or  behavior. 

“  Sir  Henry  that  so  gentil  knight  was.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  559. 

4.  Soft ;  tender  ;  sympathizing ;  destitute  of  harsh¬ 
ness  ;  easily  softened. 

“As  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  heart  is  capable 
of  feeling.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Soft  and  refined  in  manners;  meek;  quiet; 
mild ;  free  from  roughness,  harshness,  severity  or 
acrimony. 

“Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  and 
gentlest  of  men.” — Macaulay  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  Docile  ;  tractable ;  easily  taught  or  led. 

“  Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 

Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  454. 

7.  Tame ;  docile ;  not  wild  or  turbulent. 

8.  Soft ;  mild ;  genial. 

“When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May.” 

Sir  W.  Jones:  A  Turkish  Ode . 

9.  Soothing ;  refreshing. 

“Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature’s  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee.” 

Shakesp).:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*10.  Lovely,  sweet. 

“  The  gentle  lark  mounts  up  on  high.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  853. 

*11.  Used  in  compellations  as  a  term  of  affection 
gratitude,  or  good-will. 

“  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant.” 

Shakesp. :.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

12.  Soft,  slight,  easy;  not  hard  or  rough;  as,  a 
gentle  touch,  a  gentle  push. 

13.  Soft,  quiet;  not  loud;  as,  a  gentle  whisper. 

B.  As  adv. :  Gently. 

“As  gentle  tell  me  of  what  honor  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy.”  » 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  iv.  5. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
ir,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who. 


fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gentle-hearted 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  noble  birth ;  a  noble ;  a  gentleman. 
“I’ll  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go,  gentlest” — Shakesp.: 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  trained  hawk. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gentle  and 
tame:  “ Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the  natural  dis¬ 
position  ;  tameness  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  cir- 
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2.  Fig. :  One  who  acts  as  an  introducer. 

“  It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  myself  honored 
as  a  gentleman-usher  to  the  arts  and  sciences.” — Steele : 
Spectator ,  No.  532. 

gentleman’ s-buttons,  s. 

Bot. :  The  flowers  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 


genus 

gen  -trf,  *gen-ter-ie,  *gen-ter-y,  *gen-ter-ye, 

s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gentrice  (q.  y.).] 

1.  High  birth;  noble  descent  or  extraction;  rank. 
“Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folie  ;  for 
oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  bodie  benimeth  the  gentrie  of 
the  soule.” — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 


cumstance.  Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle,  but  The  condition,  character,  or  attributes  of  a  gentle- 
not  tame :  a  horse  that  is  broken-in  will  be  tame,  man' 


*gen'-tle  man -hood,  s.  [Eng .gentleman; -hood.]  *2aA“  act  becoming  a  person  of  good  birth  or 

llA  P/lPfllf  inn  oil  a  rootn*’  r, o  ftniKnfno  nf  a  frantln.  * 


“A  delightful  example  of  complete  gentlemanhood.” — 
Thackeray :  Roundabout  Papers,  xx. 

*gen'-tle-m?in-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman;  -ism.] 
The  state  of  being  a  gentleman ;  affectation  of  gen¬ 
tlemanliness. 

*gen'-tle-ra^n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gentleman;  -ize.] 
To  raise  or  bring  one’s  self  to  the  condition  of  a 
gentleman.  ( Lytton .) 

gen-tle-man-llke,  a.  [Eng.  gentleman,  and 
like.  ] 


but  not  always  gentle.  Animals  are  in  general  said 
to  be  gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  associate 
with  man,  and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are  said  to 
be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion  or  habit  they  are 
brought  to  mix  with  human  society.  In  the  moral 
application  gentle  is  always  employed  in  the  good, 
and  tame  in  the  bad,  sense ;  a  gentle  spirit  needs  no 
control.  ’  A  gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all 
acrimony,  and  serves  to  turn  away  wrath ;  a  tame 
expression  is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any  feeling 
whatever.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  gentle  and  soft,  see  breeding ;  gentlemanly. 

Soft. 

gentle-hearted,  a.  Of  a  gentle,  mild,  or  tender 
heart  or  disposition. 

gentle-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  Hill  to  Carduus 
pratensis  and  Saussurea  alpina  from  their  thistle¬ 
like  inflorescence  and  smooth  foliage. 

gen'-tle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  maggot  or 
larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  used  in  fishing. 

“  He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flag-worm,  or 
at  a  green  gentle.” — Walton:  Angler. 

gen'-tle,  v.  t.  [Gentle,  a.]  To  make  gentle  or 
genteel ;  to  raise  in  rank ;  to  ennoble. 

“He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  never  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

gen -tie-folk  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and  Tire  quality  or  condition  of  a  gentleman 
folk  (q.  v.l.J  Persons  of  gentle  birth  or  breeding; 
people  of  nigh  rank  or  family.  (Generally  used  in 
the  plural.) 

“  The  queen’s  kindred  are  made  gentlefolk.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

&en-tle-man,  *gen-til-man,  *jen-tle-man,  s. 

[Eng.  gentle,  and  man;  Fr.  gentilhomme  ;  Ital.  gen- 
tiluomo .] 

1.  A  man  of  gentle  or  high  birth  and  good  posi¬ 
tion 


“What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in  swearing, 
and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dede  to  swere  gret  othes.” — 
Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

*3.  Civility,  politeness,  complaisance,  courtesy. 

“  Shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will, 

As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  awhile.” 

Shakesp.:  Ilanilet,  ii.  2. 

4.  People  of  good  position,  as  landed  proprietors, 
merchants,  &c. ;  persons  of  education,  good  breed¬ 
ing,  and  social  status ;  the  class  below  the  nobility. 
‘So  it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been  adored 


1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth  and  Macaulay!" mst^g^thU^6  peaBantry  cf  the  W6st' 

gen’-ty,  a.  [Eng.  gent,  a. ;  -y.]  Elegantly  formed, 
neat,  comely. 


“  I’yramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man;  a  proper  man  as  one 
6hall  see  in  a  summer’s  day;  a  most  lovely  gentlemanlike 
man.” — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  2. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman ;  polite ; 
courteous. 

“They  do  not  consider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
liberal  light  of  a  gentlemanlike  diversion.” — V.  Knox: 
Essays,  No.  119. 

gen'-tle-mg,n-ljL-iiess,  s 
- ness .]  The  quality  or  state 
gentlemanly  qualities  or  manners. 

gen-tle-man-ly,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman ;  - ly. ] 


“Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs, 

Like  music  notes  o’  lovers’  hymns.” 

Burns:  My  Lady’s  Gown, 

gen-lj,  s.  [Lat.=a  knee.] 

Anat. :  A  bend ;  as,  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callo¬ 
sum;  the  genu  of  the  optic  tract, 
gen'-n-ant,  a.  [Lat.  genu=the  knee.] 

Her.:  Kneeling. 

--j/.j  gen-R-flect,  v.  i.  [Lat.  aenu=  the knee,  and 

,  T  * i  ii  flecto= to  bend.]  To  bend  the  knee,  particularly  m 

1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth  and  C  J 

breeding.  worship. 


.  [Eng.  gentlemanly ; 
e  of  being  gentlemanly ; 


2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  gentle¬ 
manlike. 

gen  -tle-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman ;  -ship.'] 


gen’-tle-ness,  *gen-tile-ness,  *gen-til-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  gentle ,’ -ness.] 

*1.  Gentle  or  noble  birth  ;  goodness  of  extraction. 
*2.  Nobility  of  manners;  high  principles;  honor. 
3.  Softness  of  manners  ;  sweetness  of  disposition ; 
tenderness,  kindness,  mildness. 

*4.  Kindness,  benevolence,  goodwill, 


gen-n-flec-tion,  gen-u-flexion  (flexion  as 
flex-shim),  s.  [Fr.  genuflexion,  from  Low  Lat. 
aenuflexio,  from  Lat.  genn=the  knee,  andflexio=a 
bending;  flecto=to  bend;  Sp.  genuflexion;  Ital. 
genuflessione.]  The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  worship ;  adoration  expressed  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  knee. 

“Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiphonies, 
and  genuflexions,  altars  and  surplices.” — Macaulay:  Hist . 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

gen  -y-ine,  a.  [Lat.  genuinus=\nn&te,  inborn. 


5.  Softness;  easiness;  absence  of  roughness  or  genuine,  from  the  same  root  as  genus  { q.  v.)  ;  Fr, 


hardness  ;  as,  the  gentleness  of  a  touch,  a  push,  &c 
*gen’-tle-shlp,  *jen-tle-shippe,  s.  [Eng.  gen- 


“Esquiresand  gentlemen  are  confounded  together  by  ?  ,  ,  ,  Thennalitv  or  manners  of  a  gentleman  • 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  observes,  that  every  esquire  is  a  tie ,  ship.  J  I  he  quality  or  manners  ol  agentleman, 

gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one  qui  arma  gontlemanlmess 


gerit,  who  bears  coat  armor,  the  grant  of  which  adds  gen 
tility  to  a  man’s  family.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

2.  One  who  by  education,  occupation,  or  income 
holds  a  position  above  menial  service. 

“  I  have  land  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well,  and 
I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoever  it  cost  me.” — Ben  Jon- 
son:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  i.  2. 

3.  A  man  of  honor  and  high  principles. 

“  For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what  properties  hath  in'  irony  V 

he,  what  qualities  are  characteristical  or  peculiar  to  him,  >  '' 

whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  others  and  raised  above 
the  vulgar?  are  they  not  especially  two,  courage  and 
courtesie?  which  he  that  wanteth  is  not  otherwise  than 
equivocally  a  gentleman,  as  an  image  or  a  carkase  is  a 
man.” — Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

4.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 

“As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

5.  Used  as  a  polite  equivalent  for  man ;  as  in  the 


genuine;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genuino.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  coming  from  the  true  stock; 
real,  true;  not  counterfeit,  false,  spurious,  o i 
adulterated. 

“  I  grieved  for  Bonaparte  with  a  vain 
And  all  unthinking  grief  1  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires, 

And  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never  gain.” 
Wordsivortli:  Sonnet,  dedicated  to  Liberty,  180L 

2.  Trustworthy ;  not  false  or  double-faced ;  as,  a 
genuine  man.  {Colloquial.) 

gen  -\i-ine-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ly.]  In  a 
genuine  manner;  without  falseness,  adulteration, 
or  foreign  admixture ;  truly,  purely,  fairly,  legiti¬ 
mately. 

“He  had  genuinely  raised  a  question  which  was  distaste¬ 
ful  to  some  portions  of  the  House.” — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

gen-R-ine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ness.]  The 
gen-tly,  *gen-til-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gentile) ;  -ly.]  quality  or  state  of  being  genuine ;  freedom  from 
°  ’  6  falseness,  adulteration,  or  foreign  admixture; 


*gen'-tlesse,  s.  [Fr.  gentillesse.]  Gentle  or  gen¬ 
tlemanly  behavior;  gentleness. 

gen’-tle-wpm-an,  *gen-til-wom-an,  *gen-til- 
wom-man,  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and  woman  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  woman  of  gentle  or  noble  birth  or  breeding; 
a  lady. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  upon  the  person  of  a  lady 
of  high  rank. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  women.  (Sometimes  used 


gen'-tle-wpm-gLn-lIke,  a.  [Eng.  gentlewoman, 
and  like.]  The  same  as  Gentlewomanly  [q.  v.). 

gen'-tle-WQm-an-ly,  a.  [Eng.  gentletvomanly .] 
Like  a  gentlewoman  or  lady ;  becoming  a  lady. 


plural  used  in  addressing  popular  assemblies  of  mildly, 
men  of  any  condition  or  character. 

6.  The  servant  or  personal  attendant  of  a  man  of 
rank. 

“  Let  be  called  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham’s  in  person.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

1[  Gentleman-at-Arms :  One  of  a  company  of  forty 
gentlemen,  called  esquires,  whose  duty  it  is  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sovereign  to  and  from  the  chapel  royal  and 
on  other  occasions  of  solemnity ;  a  gentleman  pen¬ 
sioner. 

gentleman-commoner,  s.  A  privileged  class  of 
commoners  in  the  English  University  of  Oxford; 
they  wear  a  special  gown  and  a  velvet  cap.  [Fel¬ 
low-commoner.] 

gentleman-farmer,  s.  A  man  of  property  who 
occupies  his  own  farm.  {Eng.) 

gentleman-pensioner,  s. 

(q.  v.).  {Eng.) 

*gentleman-usher,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  court  of  England  official  whose  duty  it 
is  to  usher  visitors  into  the  presence  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign. 

“  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Sunday  after  he  gave  up  his 
chancellorship,  came  to  his  wife’s  pew,  and  used  the  usual 
words  of  his  gentleman-usher,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.” 

—Camden:  Remaines. 


1.  Of  high  position  or  descent;  as,  one  gently 
born. 

2.  With  gentleness ;  softly,  meekly ;  tenderly, 


He  gently  gan  him  to  demaund  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  the  squire  betide.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  i.  23. 


purity;  naturalness. 

“St.  Austin  reasoned  well  in  vindicating  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible.”— Watson:  Apology  for  the  Bible,  let.  2. 

If  Christian  apologists:  The  words  genuineness 
and  authenticity  have  been  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  writers.  For  the  distinction  between 


3.  Softly ;  without  roughness,  violence,  or  harsh-  them,  see  Authentic,  A.  II.  1. 

*gen  u  -It-y,  s.  [As  if  from  Low  Lat.  genuitas ; 


ness. 

“O  gently  on  thy  suppliant’s  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  !  ” 

Gray:  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

gently-budding,  adj.  Filling  out;  becoming 
plump. 

“Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  6. 

*Gen’-to6§,  s.  pi.  [Port.  gentio=a  heathen,  a 
gentile.]  , 

1.  Gen.:  The  Hindoos  m  general. 

The  Teloogoos  or  Telugus,  a  race  shown 


cf.  ingenuity .]  Simplicity ;  sincerity. 

ge  -nus  {pi.  gen-er-9,),  s.  [Lat.]  Birth,  descent, 
origin ;  a  race,  a  kind. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  class,  a  kind,  a  species. 

“  Rarity  and  density  (which  are  the  proper  differences 
of  quantity)  cannot  change  the  common  nature  of  quan¬ 
tity,  their  genus,  which,  by  being  so  to  them,  must  be 
univocally  in  them  both.”— Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  A  class  of  objects  containing  several 
species;  a  class  more  extensive  than  a  species;  a 


2  Sip  (3C  •  _ _  ,  ^ 

A  gentleman-at-arms  by  their  ianguage,  which  was  not  derived  from  the  universarwhich  ispredicable  of"  several"' things’  of 
Sanscrit,  to  be  of  Turanian  origin.  They  inhabit  different  species. 

the  region  north  of  Madras  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  ,,  jn  t;ie  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  but  declar- 
*GentOO-laiLgUage,  s.  The  Teloogoo.  ing  their  signification,  we  make  use  of  the  genus,  or  next 

trine  *o-pn-t.ri«;p  tpr-i ce  s  TO  Fr  general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of 

*gen-tri<?e,  gen  tlise,  gen  ter  ice,  8.  LU.rr.  £ecess;ty>  but  on]y  to  save  the  labor  of  enumerating 

genterise.]  Gentility,  good  descent,  nobility.  [  (1EN-  severai  simple  ideas,  which  the  next  general  word  or 
TRY.]  genus  stands  for;  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  of 

“  Yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gentrice.” —  not  being  able  to  do  it.” — Locke :  On  Human  Understand - 
Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  let.  xi.  ing,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


geo- 

2.  Mus.  •  Sort  or  class,  especially  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  scales;  as,  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
•enharmonic  genera. 

3.  Science. 

(1 )  ZoOl.  dk  Bot.  Classification:  An  assemblage  of 


1994 

are  always  visible,  and  the  legs  are  formed  for  run¬ 
ning.  The  bed-bug  is  one  of  them.  Mr.  Westwood 
calls  them  Auricoriz®  (Air-bugs),  meaning  that 
they  breathe  air,  rather  than  Geocoriz®  (Land- 
bugs)  ,  for  some  are  found  on  the  surface  of  water, 


geography 


species  or  of  sub-genera  closely  agreeing  together  some  going  far  out  even  on  the  sea.  There  are  nine 
m  all  essential  characteristics,  not  found  in  any  sub-tribes  or  families:  (1)  Ploteres,  (2)  Riparia  (3) 
others  of  the  sub-family  or  family  to  which  they  Reduvina,  (4)  Membranacea,  (5)  Bicelluli,  (6)  Cceci- 
belong.  It  may  be  divided  into  sub-genera.  Among  genia,  (7)  Lygoeodea,  (8)  Coreodea,  (9)  Scutata 
animals,  Mus  is  a  genus  containing,  among  other  (q.  v.) . 

animais,  both  the  domestic  mouse  and  the  rat,  ee-S-cro-nitp  s  rGer  aeormuit  n 

UnSs’pecfeTtl"  rtiu’f&mmaSS'otSltare  Ejaf””' “  S*1™’  u“'d  b'  the ’aIche'mist’  fot 


te-og-nos  -tic,  a.  [French  g6ognostique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geognosy  or  geology ;  geological. 

ge-og-nos-tic-iil,  «.  [English  geognostic ;  -ah] 
The  same  as  Geognostic  (q.  v.). 

ge-og’-no-sy,  s.  [Gr.  geo ,  from  geios= belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  gnosis— knowledge,  gignosko— to 
know;  Fr.  g6ognosie.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  term  introduced  by  Werner  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  science  now  termed  geology. 

2.  Spec.:  A  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  geology,  limiting  the 
latter  term  to  theoretical  speculations  regarding 
the  processes  byjvhich  it  has  been  brought  into  its 

an 


the  second  the  species ;  as,  Mus  musculus,  Rosa 
spinosissima. 

(2)  Other  sciences :  Sometimes  a  classification  like 
that  adopted  by  naturalists  is  used  in  other 
sciences.  Thus,  of  skin  diseases  there  is  a  genus 
Acne  with  various  species,  Acne  simplex,  A.  rosacea, 

&c. 

IT  (1)  Subaltern  genera : 

Logic:  Terms  which  are  alternately  genera  and 
species,  genera  to  the  lower,  and  species  to  the 
higher  and  wider  conceptions. 

(2)  Sum, mum  genus : 

Logic :  The  highest  genus ;  a  genus  which  is  not 
-considered  as  a  species  of  anything ;  as  being. 

“The  widest  class,  with  which  Abstraction  ceases,  is 
.called  the  Highest  (s ummum)  Genus,  because  in  this 
hierarchy  of  conceptions  it  is  not  brought  under  any 
other  genus  as  its  species,  but  is  itself  the  genus  to  each 
-conception  in  the  series.  Thus  the — 

Individual  is  neither  genus  nor  species. 

Infima  Species  is  never  a  genus. 

Summurn  Oenus  is  never  a  species. 

Subalterna  Genera  are  genera  to  those  below  them,  and 
-species  to  those  above.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §50. 
ge-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  geo ,  put  for  geios=belonging  to 


Sweden,  Spain,  and  Tuscany.  ( Dana  ) 
ge-6-§y’-clic,  a.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  cyclic.'] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  revolutions  of  the  earth. 

2.  Periodically  encircling  the  earth. 


ge-6-gon-Ic,  ge-o-gon'-I-cul,  a.  [English  geog- 
on{y) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  geogonique .]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  geogony,  or  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

ge-og  -6-njf ,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios=  belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  gone= a  generation,  a  begetting;  Fr. 
gSogonie.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  science; 


.  geocyclic-machine,  s.  A.  machine  for  exhibit-  which  investigates  the  origin  of  the  earth ;  cosmog^ 
ing  the  simple  processes  by  which  day  and  night  and  ony. 


the  seasons  are  produced 

ge -ode,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  gaiodes— earthy,  from 
ge,  gaia= the  earth.] 

Mineralogy  and  Geology : 

1.  AtermnrstintroducedbyGerman  mineralogists 
to  designate  a  hollow  nodule  of  any  mineral  sub¬ 
stance,  often  lined  with  crystals.  Thus,  atOberstein 


ge-og  -ru-pher,  s.  [Eng.  geograph{y) ;  -er.J 
One  who  is  versed  in  geography  ;  one  'who  writes  a 
treatise  on  geography. 

ge-6-graph-ic,  ge-o-graph'-ic-al,  a.  [Fr. 

gSographique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  geograpny; 
containing  a  description  of  the  physical  structure 


in  Saxony,  hollow  balls  of  agate*  were  found  lined  an^ 


with  crystals  of  quartz  or  amethyst.  Geodes  are 
found  more  or  less  in  all  volcanic  rocks;  they  are 
occasionally  of  large  size,  at  other  times  only  of 
small  dimensions. 

2.  The  cavity  in  such  a  natural  ball, 
ge-o-deph’-a-gu,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo -  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
a  d  ep  It  a  q  o  s = g  1  u  1 1  o  n  o  u  s ,  greedy.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  two  leading  tribes  of  carniv- 


1F  Royal  Geographical  Society :  A  society  for  the 
promotion  of  geographical  research,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  London  in  1830,  one  in  Paris  having  been 
founded  in  1821.  The  abbreviation  for  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  F.  R.  G.  S. 
geographical-latitude,  s.  [Latitude.] 
geographical-mile,  s.  [Mile.] 
ge-6-graph  -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geographical , 


land  or  earth  ;  gea,  ye = the  earth.]  A  frequent  pre~  fan^as^istingu^Eed^from  ^IvdradeDhaea^those  'ly'^  IrV-  geographical  manner;  with  reference  to 
d®  'Cek’  imd  referring  inhabiting  water.  It. containsthe  ^families  of  ge°fr5phlCal  fa°ts  or  relations  ;  like  a  geographer. 

Carabid®  and  Cicindelid®  (q.  v.).  ge-og-ra-phy,  s.  [Fr.  g£ograpliie,  from  Lat. 

*ge-o-de  -§I-an,  s.  [English  geodesy ;  -an.]  One  Seographia,  from  Gr.  geographia .  from  geo,  for  geios 
versed  in  geodesy. 

ge-6-des'-ic,  ge-o-des'-Ic-al,  a.  [English  geod- 
es(y) ;  -ic;  -al.]  The  same  as  Geodetic  (q.  v.). 

[Eng.  geodes  {y) ;  -ist.]  A  geo- 


to  the  earth ;  as,  geography,  geology,  &c. 

ge-o-ca-ly9'-I-d8S,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geocalyx 
(genit.  geocalyc{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungermanniace®,  sub-order 
Jungermanne®. 

-lyx,  s.  [Prefix  geo-,  and  Latin  calyx 


*ge~od'-e-§ist,  s. 

desian. 

ge-od[-e-sy,  s.  [Gr-geodamaj  from  ge—  the  earth, 
and  daio=  to  divide  ;  Fr.  geodesic.]  That  branch  of 


-belonging  to  the  earth,  and  graphia= a  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  grapho— to  write.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  school  or  other  book  treating  of  the  science 
described  under  II. 

II.  Science: 

1.  Definition  and  divisions:  A  delineation  or  do- 


applied  mathematics  which  determines,  by  means  ,-'i nfiim  nfTh aa  if  f  ,  .  .  .  - 
of  observations  and  measurements,  the  figures  and  h, '  at.Present  is  loavmg  it 

areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  ln7f^1fra£a  came  into  its  pres- 


areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  ; 
that  branch  of  surveying  in  which  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  is  taken  into  account.  This  becomes  nec- 


[English  geod¬ 


ent  condition.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
sciences,  Mathematical  or  Astronomical,  Physical 
and  Political  Geography.  Mathematical  geography 
views  the  earth  as  a  planet;  it  investigates  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  sun,  the  moon  and  other  bodies  belong¬ 
ing  Jo  the  solar  system.  It  gives  attention  to  the 


ge-o-ca 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geocalycid® 

<q-v.). 

ge-o-§en  -tric,  a.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  centric 
(q.  v.).] 

Astronomy : 

1.  As  viewed  from  or  having  relation  to  the  earth 
-as  center;  as,  the  geocentric  latitude  or  longitude, 

■or  what  is  distinguished  from  (he  heliocentric— 

“that  is,  as  seen  from  the  center  of  the  sun.  • 

2.  Having  reference  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  as  essary  m  aU  extensive  operations, 

distinguished  from  any  spot  on  its  surface.  ge-o-det'-ic,  ge-6-det-ic-al,  a,  _  _  _  JH. _ 

geocentric-latitude,  s.  e(-sp  >'  'p'i  >'  -Heal.]  Pertaining  to  geodesy ;  carried  angle  at  which  its  axis’  is* Inclined" to'The  ecli’rdi c° 

Astronomy:  out  or  determined  by  means  of  geodesy;  as,  a  geo-  the  position  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  anci 

1.  Of  a  planet:  Its  latitude  as  seen  from  the  f<L'nc  survey.  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  the  parallels 

earth.  geodetic-line,  s.  The  shortest  line  on  the  sur-  of  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude.  Sir 

2.  Of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface:  The  angle  fac)eof  an  ellipsoid  which  can  be  drawn  between  two  John  E.  W.  Herschel  declares  that,  theoretically 

included  between  the  radius  of  the  earth  through  P,<>l?ts/  ^ ls  a  characteristic  property  of  this  line  speaking,  geography  is  a  part  of  astronomy,  and  he 
the  place  and  the  plane  of  the  equator.  It  is  con-  tjiat  at  every  point  of  the  curve,  its  curvature  is  less  treats  it  as  such.  He  refers  specially  to  the  fir=t 
-tradistinguished  from  geographical  latitude,  which  Jdla?  that  or  any  other  curve  of  the  surface  through  department  of  the  science.  Physical  geography 
always  exceeds  it  slieht.lv  in  amount.  that  point.  treats  of  the  present  distribution  of  sea  and  land 

t  ge  o-det'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [En g.  geodetical;  -ly.]  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  climates  ofthesev- 
In  a  geodetic  manner ;  by  means  of  geodesy.  eral  continents  and  islands.  With  regard  to  the 

same  as  Geod-  ^“33 

ge-6-dIf-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  geod(e):i  connective;  next  turned.  Then  ’  7  L '  '  ,'j .  .V,  1  r  i  .-7,  j''  ’ tluVldl’ii  vill 
Lat./ero— to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  plains, the  deserts,  &c.,  is  pointed  out:  the  distri- 
-ows.]  Producing  geodes.  bution  of  the  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 

geof-roy'-a,  geof-frse'-a,  geof-free-a,  s.  ?,n*,caMe<iiotani?al,seography,followsnext; 
[Named  after  M.  E.  F.  Geoffroy,  author  of  a  Materia  f'Qof  th9  aminals  ;  and  finally  that  of  the 

Medica.  He  died  in  1731.]  several  races  of  mankind.  This  branch  of  the 

-  - . - -  —  - ,  ,,,.j  Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  Dfl-  +  S  ^ose  of  geology,  hydrology, 

M in. :  A  white,  brittle,  and  easily-pulverized  min-  bergie®.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  fruit  in  drupes  ™e.  igy’  ootany,  zoology,  and  ethnology  or 
eral.  containing  carbon  79'24,  hydrogen  13-21,  and  instead  of  proper  legumes.  The  bark  of  Geoffroya  „rin'r°Pv!l0gyi  ■  finally,  there  follows  political 
■oxygen  7%5o=100.  Obtained  from  the  dark-brown  vermifuga  and  G.  spinulosa  is  anthelmintic.  It  has  wmcJl  treats  of  die  presentdistnbution 

nf  ftoGo™,!,  THu„uiio^  a - ; - - a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  sweet,  mucilaginous  mcalc  P?wer  over,  “e  world,  the  position  and 

taste.  The  effects  are  drastic,  emetic,  purgative,  v,?6  tui-  6  seFe[al  empires,  kingdoms,  repub- 

and  narcotic ;  in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  ( Lind -  1  n'l'cro1J:f-0pU^a^0*u  an(^woahh,the  capitals, 

ley.)  K  other  large  cities,  and  the  more  thinly  inhabited 

ge-o-gen  -Ic:  a.  [Geogonic]  ttl&S 

ge  o-glos  -sum,  s.  [Pref.  geo-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek  almost  every  state  notarising  from  the  colonization 
gZossa= the  tongue.]  of  a  new  region,  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances 

Bot..  Earth  tongue.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  having  been  determined  by  the  results  of  former 
.  •  ...  .  -  ,  ,  fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  Some  are  black  or  battles.  rormer 

■ Min.:  A  white  waxy  minera!,  consisting  of  carbon  brown,  others  green  or  purple.  They  are  found  2.  Hist,  of  Geog. :  Eratosthenes  K  r  9in 
79-24,  hydrogen  13-13,  and  oxygen  7-81  from  thadark-  chiefly  in  Europe,  on  closely  shaven  iawns  on  p  s  '  one  of  the  earliest  anctent  geographer's  of’  emT 
brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Akin  to  Geocerellite.  ures,  and  sphagnous  bogs.  None  are  eatable.  nencejbutthe - - - -  ■S'1-  -IS  ot  emi- 


geocentrlc-i'ongitude,  s. 

Ast:-on.  {of  a  planet) :  The  distance  measured  on 
the  ecliptic  between  the  geocentric  place  and  the 
■first  point  of  Aries. 

ge-6-9en’-tric-Al,  a.  [Eng.  geocentric ;  -al.] 
Astron. :  The  same  as  Geocentric  (q.  v.). 
ge-o-9en-trIc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geocentricai  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  geocentric  manner. 

ge-6-9er-el'-lite,  s.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  dim  in.  of 
cerews=wax-colored,  and  suff.  -lite  {Min.)  (n.v.).l 
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■coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It  is  called  also  Geoceric-acid. 
{Dana.) 

ge-o-9er'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr.  keros 
=wax,  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
geoceric-acid,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Geocerellite  (q.  v.). 
ge-09 -er-Ite,  s.  [Prefix  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr. 
fceros=wax,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 


-zse, 


ge-og-no  -sis,  s. 
the  earth. 

ge-og’-nost,  s. 


[Geognosy.]  A  knowledge  of 


nence  ;  but  the  greatest  names  in  this  department 
were  Strabo-who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Wus. 

abou^A.  d!  139.1UThe  dfs  Ptolem/l,wh«  fiourfshed 
Entom. :  Gand-liugs.  A  section,  group,  or  tribe  the  earth ~and  omaWq1— *be  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Hiat  of6  America  in'tbe 
of  insects,  sub-order  Heteroptera,  The  antenn®  One  versed  in  geognosy ;  a  geolofis’t  J^th’ 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hire^  - - - -  "  ‘  J  °rme  la 

or,  wore,  WQ^f.  work,  v/’ho,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite, 


{Dana.) 

ge  oc-8-re§,  ge-oc-o-rl'-zu,  ge-oc-6-ri 

s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Gr.  koris=  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  Land-Bugs.  A  section,  group,  or  tribe 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


geolatry 


1995 


geometrical-lathe 


modern  times  was  that  of  Paris  in  1821;  the  Royal 
'Geographical  Society  of  London  followed  in  1830. 
In  this  country  geographical  science  has  been  care¬ 
fully  fostered  by  the  government,  a  board  being 
■appointed  to  supervise  all  practical  work  and  to 
insure  uniformity  of  nomenclature.  Under  the 
patronage  of  several  of  the  earlier  presidents,  there 
■was  great  activity  in  geographical  research  and 
■exploration  of  the  vast  domain  which  lay  to  the 
westward  of  the  then  settled  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  most  notable  of  these  early  expeditions 
was  that  undertaken  by  authority  of  President. 
-Jefferson,  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  being  Gen¬ 
eral  Meriwether  Lewis  and  General  William  Clark 
(afterward  Governor  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana). 
This  attempt  bore  fruit  in  the  settlement  of  the 
■great  Mississippi  basin  to  the  northwest,  and  it  was 
supplemented  a  few  years  after  by  the  expedition 
'under  Lieutenant  (afterward  General)  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont.  The  great  apostle  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  was  Ferd.  Rud.  Hassler,  who  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  President  Tyler.  A  geographical 
congress  was  held  at  Paris  in  1875,  and  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Some  notable  geo¬ 
graphical  discoveries  were  discussed  in  the  various 
congresses. 

“I  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  child,  whom  his  mother 
lias  so  well  instructed  this  way  in  geography,  that  he  knew 
the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  could  readily 
point,  being  asked,  to  any  country  upon  the  globe,  or  any 
-county  in  the  map  of  England;  knew  all  the  great  rivers, 
promontories,  straits,  and  bays  in  the  world,  and  could  find 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place,  before  he  was  six 
years  old.”— Locke:  On  Education,  §  178. 

ge-ol  -a-trjf ,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios,  from  pe=the 
earth,  and  Zctfreta— worship.]  The  worship  of  the 
earth. 

“  To  this  succeeded  astrology  in  the  East,  and  geolatry 
in  the  West.” — Cox.-  Mythol.  of  Aryan  Nations,  i.  95. 

*ge-ol-6-ger,  s.  [Eng.  geolog(y) ;  -er.]  A  geolo¬ 
gist  (q.  v.). 

♦ge-6-lo  -gi-3.il,  s.  [Eng.  geology ;  -an.]  A  geolo¬ 
gist  (q.  v.). 

ge-6-log  -ic-al,  *ge-6-log  Tc,  a.  [Fr.  gSolog- 
ique.)  [Geology.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  geology,  or 
the  science  of  the  earth. 

if  Geological  Societies:  A  geological  society  was 
formed  in  London  in  1807,  to  a  certain  extent  being 
an  offshoot  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  has 
since  done  noble  work  for  its  special  science.  Many 
other  Geological  Societies  exist ;  as,  that  of  France, 
founded  in  1830 ;  that  of  Dublin  in  1832,  and  that  of 
Edinburgh  in  1834. 

geological-map,  s.  [Map.] 

geological-survey,  s.  [Survey.] 

ge-6-log  -lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geological;  - ly. ] 
En  a  geological  manner  ;  according  to  geology. 

ge-ol  -o  gist,  s.  [Fr.  gSologiste.]  [Geology.] 
-One  versed  in  the  science  of  geology. 

ge-ol  -o-glze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  geolog  (y) ;  -ize.]  To 
study  geology  ;  to  make  geological  investigations  ; 
to  discourse  as  a  geologist. 

ge-ol  -6-gy,  s.  [Fr.  geologie,  from  Gr.  geo,  for 
>geios  =  belonging  to  the  earth  ;  ge  —  the  earth,  and 
logos— a  discourse.] 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  bygone  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earth  with  the  view  of  accounting  for  its 
■present  condition.  It  inquires  into  the  successive 
■changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  seeks  out  the  causes 
-of  these  changes,  and  traces  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  province 
of  physical  and  political  geography  to  describe 
what  the  earth  now  is,  geology  attempts  to  furnish 
the  reason  why. 

(1)  Hist  of  Geology :  Though  it  is  only  during  the 
present  century  that  geology  has  started  up  into 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  yet  its  birth  took  place  ages 
ago.  Isolated  geological  observations  or  hypotheses 
occur  abundantly  in  ancient  literature.  “As  for 
the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread ;  and  under  it  is 
turned  up  as  it  were  fire  ”  (Job  xxviii.  5) ;  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.  Egypt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus, is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  that  is,  the 
river  brought  down  the  silt  which  constitutes  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  Delta  and  other  parts  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Though  there  is  a  mixture  of  erroneous 
hypotheses  in  the  statements  attributed  to  Pythag 
-oras,  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  bk.  xv.,  other  parts 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
Pythagoras  himself  lived,  it  is  thought,  about  580 
B.  C.,  but  the  views  handed  down  by  Ovid  were 
probably  those  of  Pythagoreans  in  the  Augustan  age 
rather  than  those  of  Pythagoras.  The  best  geologist 
of  antiquity  was  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  A.  D.  For  the  long  controversy 
regarding  the  nature  of  fossils,  and  if  they  were 
organic  when  they  were  entombed,  see  Fossil. 
Modern  geology  began  with  Werner,  who  was  a 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Freiberg,  in 


Saxony,  in  1775.  He  believed  that  a  series  of  uni¬ 
versal  formations  had  been  deposited  in  succession 
from  a  chaotic  fluid.  Basalt  was  supposed  to  have 
had  the  same  origin,  but  to  this  view  various  conti¬ 
nental  observers  were  opposed.  Hutton  published 
in  1788  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  developed  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  work  in  1795.  He  assumed  no  causes  but 
those  now  existing.  He  showed  that  geology  and 
cosmogony  were  different.  “  In  the  economy  of  the 
world,”  he  said,  “  he  could  find  no  trace  of  a  begin¬ 
ning,  no  prospect  of  an  end.”  He  held  basalt, 
granite,  &c.,  to  be  of  igneous  origin.  The  Wesner- 
ians  were  called  Neptunists,  their  opponents  Vulcan- 
ists.  In  1798  Cuvier  published  his  Ossemens  Fossiles, 
which  gave  a  great  impulse  to  palaeontology.  [(2).] 

(2)  The  forces  or  causes  in  operation:  After  in¬ 
quirers  had  outgrown  the  belief  in  fossils  produced 
by  the  plastic  power  of  nature  or  all  entombed 
simultaneously  by  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  belief 
was  entertained  that  there  had  been  a  series  of 
creations  and  catastrophes,  the  latter  causing  the 
universal  destruction  of  all  preexisting  species. 
The  belief  was  also  entertained  that  some  external 
causes,  say  the  forces  producing  earthquake  and 
volcanic  action,  were  more  potent  in  former  times 
than  now.  This  Prof.  Huxley  calls  Catast.rophism, 
which  he  defines  to  be  any  form  of  geological  spec¬ 
ulation  which,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenom¬ 
ena,  supposes  the  operation  of  forces  different  in 
their  nature  or  immeasurably  different  in  power 
from  those  which  are  at  present  in  action  in  the 
universe-  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  of  this 
school  <itli  many  continental  geologists. 

The  second  school  of  geology  is  that  called  by 
Huxley  Uniformitarianism.  This  looks  only  to 
causes  now  in  operation  for  the  explanation  of 
geological  phenomena.  Of  this  school  Hutton  was 
the  founder,  though  it  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that 
carried  it  forward  to  triumph.  He  showed  the 
enormous  changes  which  the  causes  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  are  still  producing,  and  that  nearly  every 
phenomenon,  attributed  to  abnormally  potent 
causes  acting  suddenly  and  briefly,  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  causes  not  more  intense  than  those  in 
action  now,  but  operating  through  immense  periods 
of  bygone  time.  In  his  Principles  of  Geology,  he 
examines  aqueous  causes,  the  action  of  water 
acting  in  connection  with  tides,  currents,  &c.,  in 
seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  also  the  action  of  ice  in  all 
its  forms.  Next  he  inquires  into  igneous  causes, 
volcanoes,  and  earthquakes.  Climate  and  organic 
life  are  also  carefully  investigated  in  the  work. 

The  doctrine  of  the  third  school  of  geologists  is 
called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Evolutionism;  it  accepts 
nearly  the  whole  of  Uniformitarianism,  except  the 
part  referring  to  the  development  of  organic  life. 
In  his  later  years  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  became  an  evolu¬ 
tionist.  [Darwinism,  Evolution,  &c.] 

(3)  Geologic  time:  Both  the  uniformitarian  and 
the  evolutionist  believe  that  they  may  draw  to  any 
extent  on  what  may  be  called  the  bank  of  time, 
which  will  be  found  “  ready  to  discount  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  hypothetical  paper.”  Sir  Wm.  Thomson 
holds  that  any  such  drafts  must  be  limited  “  within 
some  such  period  of  time  as  one  hundred  millions 
of  years;”  and  another  natural  philosopher  con¬ 
siders  the  time  at  call  only  about  sixty  millions  of 
years.  Prof.  Huxley  believes  the  necessity  for  these 
limitations  is  not  proved,  though  perhaps  one,  two, 
or  three  hundred  millions  of  years  might  be  enough 
to  account  for  geological  phenomena. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  time,  long 
or  short,  at  the  geologist’s  command,  the  sedimen¬ 
tary  strata  liavmg  been  laid  down  by  water,  the 
relative  thickness  of  each  stratum  will  measure  the 
proportion  of  geologic  time  required  for  its  depo¬ 
sition. 

(4)  Geologic  strata : 

The  geological  record  is  made  up  as  follows,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  five  great 

PERIODS. 

5.  Quaternary.  The  age  of  man. 

4.  Cenozoic  Period.  Age  of  Mammals. 

3.  Mesozoic  Period.  Age  of  Reptiles. 

f  Age  of  Coal  Plants. 

2.  Palaeozoic  Period.  ]  Age  of  Fishes. 

(  Age  of  Invertebrates. 

1.  Archaean  Period.  Lifeless  and  dawn  of  life. 

The  following  list  gives  the  eras  together  with 
their  dependent  series  and  sub-divisions  in  descend¬ 
ing  order : 

ERAS  AND  SERIES. 

9.  Quaternary  or  Post  Tertiary:  (3)  Recent,  (2)  Cham¬ 
plain,  (1)  Glacial. 

8.  Tertiary  Era:  (4)  Pliocene,  (3)  Miocene,  (2)  Olige- 
cene,  (1)  Eocene. 

7.  Cretaceous  Era:  (4)  Laramie,  (3)  Colorado,  (2)  Dakota, 
(1)  Lower. 

6.  Jura-Trias:  (6)  Jurassic:  (3)  Purbeck,  (2)  Oolite 
(1)  Lias,  (a)  Triassic:  (4)  Rhsetic,  (3)  Upper,  (2)  Middle, 
(1)  Lower. 

5.  Carboniferous  Era:  (3)  Permian,  (2)  Carboniferous, 
(1)  Sub-carboniferous. 

4.  Devonian  Era:  (5)  Oatskill  and  Chemung,  (4)  Port¬ 
age,  (3)  Hamilton,  (2)  Corniferous,  (1)  Oriskany. 

3.  Upper  Silurian:  (3)  Lower  Helderberg,  (2)  Onondaga, 
(1)  Niagara. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


<jell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  Lower  Silurian.-  (3)  Trenton,  (2)  Chazy,  (1)  Calcifar. 
ous.  4 

1.  Cambrian. 

Eozoic  (dawn  of  life),  Azoic  (lifeless). 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

9.  Quaternary :  Pleistocene;  8.  Tertiary:  English  Crag, 
Upper  Molasse,  Rupelian  and  Tongrian  of  Belgium; 
7.  Cretaceous:  Upper  Chalk,  Lower  Chalk,  Chalk  Marl, 
Gault,  Neocomian,  Lower  Greensand;  6.  Jura-Trias: 
Wealden,  Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge,  Oxford 
Oolites,  Lower  or  Bath  Oolite,  Lower  Lias,  Marlstone, 
Upper  Lias,  Kossen  beds,  Dachstein  beds;  Alpine  Trias, 
in  part;  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  Bunter-Sandstein;  5. 
Carboniferous:  Magnesian  Limestone,  Lower  Red  Sand¬ 
stone,  or  Rothliegendes,  Upper  Coal  Measures,  Lower 
Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grit,  Lower  Carboniferous, 
Mountain  Limestone;  4.  Devonian:  Old  Red  Sandstone — 
Catskill  Red  Sandstone,  Chemung,  Portage,  Genesee 
Slate,  Hamilton  beds,  Marcellus  Shale,  Upper  Helder¬ 
berg,  Schoharie,  Grit,  Oriskany  Sandstone;  3.  Upper 
Silurian:  Lower  Helderberg,  Onondaga  Salt  Group,  Sa¬ 
fina  beds,  Water  Lime,  Niagara  Group,  Wenlock  Group, 
Clinton  Group,  Medina  Sandstone  (Upper  Llandovery); 
2.  Lower  Silurian:  Hudson  River  beds,  Cincinnati  Group, 
Lower  Llandovery,  Utica  Shales,  Trenton  Limestone, 
Caradoc  and  Bala  Limestone,  Black  River  Limestone, 
Chazy  Limestone,  Calciferous  Sandrock,  Magnesian 
Limestone,  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian;  L 
Archaean:  Laurentian,  Huronian. 

(5)  Other  rocks:  For  these,  see  Igneous  Rocks, 
Volcanic  Rocks. 

(6)  Fossils:  For  these,  see  Fossils;  see  also 
Paleontology. 

(7)  Applied  geology:  Geology  applied  to  indus¬ 
trial  or  other  practical  purposes ;  as,  for  instance, 
to  mining,  drainage,  railway  tunneling,  &c. 

ge  -6-man  $er,  s.  [Geomancy.]  A  diviner  or 
fortune-teller  by  moans  of  geomancy. 

ge'-o-man-gy,  *ge-o-man-cie,  *ge-o-man- 
cye,  *ge-o-maun-ce,  s.  [Fr.  giomance,  giomancie, 
from  Gr.  geo,  for  geios=  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
maw‘eia= prophecy,  divination  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  geoman- 
cia.~\  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  lines 
formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally  on  the 
earth,  and  subsequently  on  paper,  &c. 

ge-o-man'-tlc,  *ge-o-man-tick,  *ge-o-man- 
tic-al,  a.  [Fr.  geomantique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
goomancy. 

ge-6-man  tic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  geomantical; 
-ly.]  In  a  geomantic  manner;  by  means  of  geo¬ 
mancy. 

♦ge-o-man'-ty,  s.  [Geomancy.] 

ge-om-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  gSom&tre,  from  Gr.  geome¬ 
tres:  pe=the  earth,  and  metro=to  measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  versed  in  geometry  ;  a  geome¬ 
trician. 

♦II.  Entom.:  The  name  sometimes  given  to  moths 
of  the  group  Geometrina  (q  v.). 

♦ge-om-e-tral,  a.  [Fr.  g&ometral.]  Pertaining 
to  geometry ;  geometrical. 

ge-6-met-ric,  ge-6-met -ric-al,  a.  [Fr.  g6o- 
mStrique,  from  Gr.  geometrikos.]  [Geometry.] 

1.  Of  or  jiertaining  to  geometry ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  geometry  ;  done  or  determined 
by  geometry. 

2.  Prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 

3.  Disposed  in  geometric  figures. 

geometric- chuck,  s.  A  chuck  having  a  radial 
slider  to  which  the  work  is  attached,  the  slider 
oscillating  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
motion,  so  as  to  produce  curved  lines  in  various 
patterns,  as  regulated  by  special  devices. 

geometrical- construction,  s.  The  operation  of 
drawing  a  figure,  by  means  of  right  lines  and  cir¬ 
cles.  The  geometrical  construction  of  an  algebraic 
expression  consists  in  drawing  a  figure  such  that 
each  of  its  parts  shall  have  its  representative  in  the 
expression,  and  that  the  relation  between  them 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  between  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  given  expression.  ( Davies  <&  Peck.) 

geometrical- curve,  s.  The  same  as  an  Alge¬ 
braic-curve  (q.  v.). 

geometrical-decorated,  a. 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  earlier  period  of 
decorated  architecture  in  England,  in  which  the 
tracery  and  other  ornamentation  consisted  of  geo¬ 
metrical  forms.  [Decorated.] 

geometrical-drawing,  s.  Drawing  with  instru¬ 
ments,  as  opposed  to  freehand  drawing. 

geometrical-elevation,  s. 

Arch. :  A  design  for  the  front  or  side  of  a  building, 
drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  perspective  or  natural  elevation. 

geometrical-lathe,  s.  A  species  of  lathe  used 
for  making  complicated  patterns  of  interlacing 
lines  to  form  an  additional  guard  against  the  coun¬ 
terfeiting  of  bank-notes,  &c.  It  is  adapted  for  more 
delicate  and  minute  work  than  the  cycloidal  engine. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


geometrical-locus 


1996 


Georgium 


geometrical-locus,  s.  The  curve  or  surface  in 
which  a  point  or  line  is  always  found  moving,  in 
accordance  with  an  algebraic  law.  [Locus.] 

geometrical-pace,  s.  A  measure  of  five  feet. 

geometrical-pen,  s.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
geometrical  curves,  in  which  the  movements  of  a 
pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a  revolving  arm  of  adjust¬ 
able  length  are  varied  by  changing  the  toothed 
wheels  which  give  motion  to  the  arm. 

geometrical-plane,  s.  The  same  as  Ground- 
plane  (q.  v.). 

geometrical-progression,  s.  A  progression  or 
series  in  which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  a 
common  ratio  or  proportion,  as,  1,  3,  9,  27,  81 ;  144, 
36,  9,  1,  TeB,  Bi,  &c.  [Progression.] 

geometric-radius,  s. 

Gear. :  The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  cog¬ 
wheel.  The  real  radius  is  that  touching  the  crests 
of  the  teeth. 

geometrical-solution,  s.  A  solution  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  effected  geometrically ;  that  is,  by  the  aid  of 
the  right  line  and  circle.  This  rejects  all  solutions 
made  by  aid  of  the  higher  curves,  or  by  approxima¬ 
tion. 

geometric-square,  s.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  distances  and  heights,  and  useful  for  its  port¬ 
ability  as  well  as  for  the  facility,  by  the  common 
rule  of  three,  of  solving  most  of  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  its  use.  It  is  made  of  brass  or  wood, 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  square,  and  the  quadrant 
is  graduated  in  each  direction.  The  two  sides  op¬ 
posite  to  the  axial  point  of  the  alidade  are  gradu¬ 
ated  to  100  equal  parts,  with  major  divisions  of  ten 
of  said  parts.  The  100  point  finishes  at  the  angle 
obliquely  opposite  the  center  from  which  the  arc  is 
struck.  One  side  represents  the  horizon,  and  the 
alidade  with  two  sights  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  square.  The  alidade  has  divisions 
equal  to  those  on  the  sides  of  the  square. 

geometrical-stairs,  s.pl. 

Building :  A  flight  of  stone  stairs  where  the  steps 
are  secured  into  the  wall  at  one  end  only,  the  other 
forming  a  continued  string  with  an  open  newel. 

ge-o-met'-ri-cal-ljf,  *ge-6-met-ri-cal-lie,  adv 
[Eng.  geometrical ;  - ly .]  In  a  geometrical  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  geometry. 

ge-om-e-tri -cian,  s.  [Eng.  geometric ;  -fan.]  One 
versed  in  geometry ;  a  geometer ;  a  mathematician, 

ge-6-met-ri- 
dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
geometr(a ) ;  Gr. 
geo  me  t  r  e  s= a 
land  measurer,  a 
geometer ;  Latin 
fem.  plur.  a  d  j . 
suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  The 
typical  family  of 
the  group  or  tribe 
of  moths  called 
Geometrina 
(q.  v.).  The  an- 
tenn®  of  the  male 
are  often  pectinated,  and  the  abdomen  sometimes 
crested  ;  the  wings,  green,  generally  entire  rounded 
or  angular;  the  larvae  rather  elongate,  stiff,  often 
rough  ;  the  head  generally  bifid. 

ge-6-met-ri  -na,  s.  pi.  [Latin  geometr(a)  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.J  [Geometrida;.  J 

Entom.:  A  group  or  tribe  of  moths.  The  antennae 
are  setaceous,  frequently  ciliated  or  pectinated ; 
they  are  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  body  is  gen¬ 
erally  slender ;  the  wings  broad,  the  posterior  pair 
generally  brightly  colored  and  exposed  to  view 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  The  larv®  have,  as  a 
rule,  only  ten  legs,  hence  they  have  to  form  a  loop 
when  they  walk.  The  group  contains  seventeen 
families : 

(1)  Ourapterydae,  (2)  Ennomid®,  (3)  Amphilasid® 
(4)  Boarmidse,  (5)  Boletobidse,  (6)  Geometrid®,  (7)  Ephy- 
ridre,  (8)  Acidalid®,  (9)  Caberid®,  (10)  Macarid®,  (11) 
Fidonid®,  (12)  Zerenid®,  (13)  Ligid®,  (14)  Hybernid®, 
(15)  Larentidae,  (10)  Eubolid®,  (17)  Sionid®.  ( Stainton .) 

ge-om-e-trIze,u.  t.  [Eng.  geometr(y) ; -ise.)  To 
act  according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  geometry ;  to 
proceed  geometrically ;  to  recognize  or  apprehend 
geometrical  quantities  or  laws. 

“Nature  geometrizeth,  and  observeth  order  in  all 
things.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

ge-om-e-try,  *ge-om-e-trie,  s.  [Fr.  g6om&- 
trie,  from  Lat.  qeometria,_  from  Gv.  geometria=  the 
measurement  of  land  ;  geo,  for  geios= belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  wefria=measurement ;  metred= to 
measure ;  metron=&  measure.]  Properly  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  earth  or  of  land,  but  now  used  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  abstract  science  to  which  practical 
land  measurement  gave  or  may  have  given  birth. 
It  is  the  science  of  space,  whether  linear,  superficial, 
or  solid. 


Essex  Emerald, 
ji  typical  specimen  of  the  Geo¬ 
metrid®. 


1.  Hist,  of  Geometry:  Who  first  invented  or  culti¬ 
vated  geometry  is  uncertain.  The  Hindoos  have  a 
geometry  apparently  of  indigenous  growth.  Some 
knowledge  of  geometry  was  apparently  possessed 
by  the  builders  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Dio¬ 
dorus  and  others  attribute  the  invention  or  discov¬ 
ery  of  geometry  to  Egypt,  which  is  doubtful.  The 
Greeks  surpassed  all  ancient  nations  in  their  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  science.  Euclid  founded  a  school  of 
mathematics  at  Alexandria  some  time  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  B.  G.  323  to  284.  His  Elements 
are  still  in  use  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 
[Mathematics.] 

2.  Nature  of  the  Science :  Geometry,  like  mathe¬ 
matics,  is  built  up  on  rigorous  demonstration.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  error  in  reasoning  it  is 
needful  to  commence  with  definitions  of  the  terms 
employed.  Then  follow  in  Euclid’s  Elements  postu¬ 
lates  orconcessious  demanded  as  to  whatis  possible 
to  be  done ;  then  axioms,  simple  mathematical  state¬ 
ments  worthy  of  being  believed.  A  popular  belief 
is  that  the  whole  science  of  geometry  rests  upon  the 
axioms :  it  is  really,  however,  based  on  the  defini¬ 
tions  ;  thus  the  whole  third  book  of  Euclid  follows 
naturally  from  the  definition  of  a  circle. 

IF  (1)  Analytical  Geometry:  The  analytical  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  relations  and  properties  of  geomet¬ 
rical  magnitudes.  It  is  divided  into  Determinate 
and  Indeterminate  Geometry,  according  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  solutions  in  any  given  case  is  limited 
or  unlimited. 

(2)  Descriptive  Geometry :  Geometry  of  which  the 
feature  is  to  represent  solid  bodies  with  accurate 
form,  perspective,  &c.,  on  paper  or  other  plane  sur¬ 
face. 

(3)  Elementary  Geometry :  Geometry  treating  of 
points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  the  ordinary  solids,  as 
distinguished  from  Conic  Sections,  &c.,  called  the 
Higher  Geometry. 

(5)  Higher  Geometry :  [IF  (4) .] 

(6)  Plane  Geometry :  Geometry  relating  to  sur¬ 
faces,  or  to  lines  drawn  or  points  placed  upon  them. 

(7)  Solid  Geometry :  Geometry  relating  to  solids. 

(8)  To  hang  by  geometry :  To  hang  or  be  out  of 
shape  or  in  confusion. 

ge-o-myr'-i-fjlte,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios= belong¬ 
ing  to  the  land,  and  murike— a  shrub,  the  tamarisk.] 
[Myrica.] 

Min. :  A  waxy,  pulverulent  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  8059,  hydrogen  13'42,  and  oxygen  5’99=100. 
It  occurs  in  the  brown  coal  deposit  at  Gesterwitz. 
The  wax  may  have  been  derived  from  fossil  trees. 
{Dana.) 

ge-o-nav-I-ga'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios=be- 
longing  to  the  land,  and  Eng.  navigation  (q.  v.).] 
A  term  proposed  for  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
navigation  in  which  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  is 
determined  by  reference  to  some  other  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Opposed  to  Coelo-navigation 
(q.  v.). 

ge-on-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  qe7os=belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  nomos=  a  law.]  The  science  of  the 
physical  laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

ge-oph’-a-gl^m,  s.  [Gr.  qe=the  earth,  and 
phagein=  to  eat.]  The  act  or  habit  of  eating  earth, 
as  dirt,  clay,  &c.  [Dirt-eating.] 

ge-oph'-a-gist,  s.  [Georhagism.]  One  who 
practices  geophagism  ;  one  who  eats  dirt. 

ge-oph  -a-gy,  s.  [Gr.  pe=the  earth,  and  phagein 
—to  eat.]  The  same  as  Geophagism  (q.  v.). 

ge-oph'-i-la,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  qefos=belonging  to 
the  land,  and  philed=to  love.]  So  named  from  the 
creeping  habit  of  the  plants. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonace®,  tribe  Coffe®,  fam¬ 
ily  Psychotrid®.  The  species  are  found  in  tropical 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  The  root  of  Geophila 
reniformis  is  purgative  or  emetic. 

ge-6-phil  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geophil{us) , 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zo6l. :  A  family  of  Centipedes,  order  Chilognatha. 
The  body  is  very  slender  and  thread-like,  with 
many  segments,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
pairs  of  feet. 

ge-oph  -i-lus,  s.  [Geophila.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geo- 
philid®  (q.  v.).  Geophilus  electricus  is  found  near 
London  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  seen  upon 
the  doorsteps  of  country  houses.  When  excited  it 
emits  an  electric  light. 

2.  Palceont.:  Count  Munster  has  described  a  cen¬ 
tipede,  called  by  him  Geophilus  proavus,  from  the 
lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen,  which  belong  to 
the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

ge-6-pon -ic,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  gioponique,  from  Gr. 
qe  =  the  earth,  and  ponikos  =  toilsome ;  ponos  = 
labor.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the  till¬ 
age  of  the  earth. 


B.  As  substantive : 


1.  An  agriculturist,  a  farmer. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  art  or  science  of  tilling  the  earth ; 
agriculture. 

ge-6-pon-ic-Ul,  a.  [Eng.  geoponic;  -al.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the  tillage  of  the 
earth;  geoponic. 

ge-6-ra  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios= belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  horama—a  view ;  Fr.  gSorama.]  A 
concave  globe  on  the  inside  of  which  the  countries, 
oceans,  &c.,  of  the  earth  are  represented  to  the 
spectators,  who  stand  on  a  framework  inside. 

Geor  -die,  s.  [A  Scotch  dimin.  of  George  (q.  v.) .] 
A  guinea.  [George,  3.] 

“As  lang’s  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steeks, 

The  yellow-lettered.  Geordie  keeks.” 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Geordie  safety-lamp,  s. 

Mining:  A  safety-lamp  invented  for  use  in  coal 
mines  by  George  Stephenson. 

ge-o-re-tin’-ic,  a.  [Pref. geo-,  andretinic  (q.  v.).]. 

Min. :  Akin  to  retene,  and  derived  from  the  earth. 


georetinic-acid,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  Briicknerellite 
(q.  v.). 


George,  s.  [Lat.  Georgius,  from  Gr.  georgos= a 
cultivator  of  the  earth  ;  ge,  and  erqon=work.] 

1.  The  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  a  figure 
of  St.  George  on  horseback,  engaging  the  dragon, 
worn  pendent  from  the  collar  by  the  knights  of 
that  order.  [Garter,  s.] 


“  The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  303. 

*2.  A  guinea,  from  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  the 
reverse. 

*3.  A  kind  of  loaf,  said  to  have  been  stamped  with 
a  figure  of  St.  George. 


“  Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid, 

On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 


IF  The  name  Brown  George  is  used  at  Oxford  for 
the  large  coarse  earthenware  water  jugs  used  in¬ 
stead  of  cans.  (Eng.) 

George-noble,  s.  A  gold  coin,  current  at  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  the  re¬ 
verse. 


Geor'-gl?,,  s.  [Named  from  George  II.,  of  Eng¬ 
land.]  One  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Cracker  State.”  It  is 
bonuded  W.  by  Alabama  and  Florida,  N.  by  Ten¬ 
nessee,  NE.  by  South  Carolina,  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  S.  by  Florida.  Area.  59,475  square  miles.  Prin¬ 
cipal  productions,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rfi-e, 
sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruits.  It  has 
abundant  mineral  resources,  largely  undeveloped, 
extensive  tracts  of  valuable  forest  lands,  and  tar¬ 
nishes  the  most  valuable  ship-timber  grown  in  this 
country.  The  principal  cities  are  Atlanta,  the 
capital;  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus. 

Geor  -gi-an,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  native  or  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Georgia,  a  region  on  the  south  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  or  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union. 

Geor  -gl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Georgius=George.\  Belong¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges  in 
Great  Britain,  1714-1830;  as,  the  Georgian  era. 

“  One  Georgian  Btar  adorns  the  skies, 

She  myriads  found  below.” 

Cowper:  Queen’s  Visit,  March.  17,  1789. 

geor-gic,  *geor-gick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  georgica 
( carmina )  =ge orgic  (poems) ,  from  georgicus= relat¬ 
ing  to  husbandry  ;  Gr.  georgikos,  from  georgia= hus¬ 
bandry  :  pe=the  earth,  and  ergon=\vork.] 

A.  -4s  adj'.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  agriculture 
or  husbandry ;  treating  of  rural  affairs. 

“Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan’s  georgic-  strains, 

And  learn  the  labors  of  Italian  swains.” 

Gay:  Rural  Sports,  i. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  poem  on  husbandry  or  rural  affairs. 
It  is  the  title  of  four  books  on  husbandry  written 
by  Virgil. 

“A  georgic,  therefore,  is  some  parts  of  the  science  of 
husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all 
the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry.” — Addison: 
On  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

geor'-gic-al,  a.  [Eng.  georgic;  -al.)  The  same 
as  Georgic  (q.  v.). 

Geor'-gi-um  SI'-dus,  s.  [Lat.,=the  Georgian 
star,  i.  e.,  the  star  discovered  under  the  auspices  of 
King  George  III.  of  England.  ] 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
to  a  planet  discovered  by  him  on  March  13, 1781. 
Laplace,  disliking  the  innovation  of  elevating  one’s 
sovereign  to  the  sky,  substituted  for  the  name  of 
King  George  that  of  the  planet’s  discoverer, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  oe  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  -  kwl 
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georgos 

Herschel.  The  latter  appellation  is  still  widely 
accepted,  but  as  the  other  planets  were  all  called 
by  the  names  of  classic  gods,  Bode  suggested  the 
appellation  of  Ukanus  (q.  v.).  See  also  Herschel. 

*ge-or  -gos,  s.  [Gr. ;  see  Georgic.]  Ahusband- 
man.  (Spenser.) 

ge-5-rhy  -chi-die,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  georhych(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  Mole-rats;  a  family  of  Rodentia,  with  a 
large  head,  small  eyes  and  ears,  a  short  or  deficient 
tail,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot.  They  occur  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southeastern  Europe,  burrowing  like 
moles. 

ge-6-rhy  -chus,  s.  [Gr.  georhychos=digging  or 
throwing  up  the  earth  :  gre=the  earth,  and  orysso— 
to  dig.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Georchy- 
chidse  (q.  v.).  Georhychus  capensis  does  damage  to 
gardens  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ge-o-rys'-sl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  georyssus, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Clavicornes. 
The  body  is  short,  inflated,  and  nearly  globular. 
The  tarsi  appear  to  have  only  four  articulations. 
The  antennse  have  nine  joints,  the  last  three  form¬ 
ing  a  knob. 

ge-6-rys-sus,  ge-6-ris  -sus,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for 
geios—  belonging  to  theland,  and  orysso= to  dig.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Georys- 
sid®  (q.  v.). 

ge  o  saur  -  us,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  getos=belonging 
to  the  land,  and  saura,  sauros=n  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  The  remains  of  a  reptile  which,  if 
entire,  would  probably  have  been  nine  or  ten  feet 
long.  They  were  found  by  Soemmering  in  white 
lias,  at  Monheim  in  Franconia,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Soemmering  called  the  animal 
Lacerta  gigantea.  Cuvier  believed  it  intermediate 
between  the  Crocodiles  and  Monitors,  but  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  latter.  It  does  not  figure  in 
Professor  Huxley’s  enumeration  of  Crocodilian 
genera. 

ge  os'-co-py,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geio.s= belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  shaped— to  see.]  Knowledge  of  the 
earth ;  ground  or  soil  gained  by  inspection. 

ge-6-se-len  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios— belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  *'efen.e=the  moon.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  oarch  and  the  moon,  with  reference 
to  their  joint  action  or  mutual  relations. 

ge-5-stat -ic,  a.  [Gr. geo,  for  geios^belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  Eng.  static  (q.  v.).]  Sustaining  the 
earth.  (Used  only  in  the  compound.) 
geostatic-arch,  s. 

Arch,. :  A  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to  sustain 
a  pressure  similar  to  that  of  the  earth,  which  con¬ 
sists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a  pair  of  conju¬ 
gate  pressures,  one  vertical  and  proportional  to  the 
depth  below  a  given  plane,  horizontal  or  sloping ; 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  sloping 
plane,  and  bearing  to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain 
constant  ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
material. 

*ge-6-tec-ton'-iC,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios=belong- 
ing  to  the  earth,  and  tektonikos  =  pertaining  to 
building.]  Pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the 
earth. 

*geoter,  s.  [A.  S.  geotere.]  One  who  pours  out ; 
a  caster. 

ge-6-teu-this,  s.  [Gr  geo,  for  getos=belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  teuthis=a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  or 
squid.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthid®  from  the  Upper 
Lias. 

ge-6-ther-mic,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  getos=belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  Eng.  thermic  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth. 

f'  e-6-ther-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  tor  geios= 
onging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng.  thermometer ( q.  v.) .] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  earth’s  heat  at 
different  depths,  as  in  mines  and  wells.  The  tem¬ 
perature  rises  about  1°  F.  for  every  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  of  descent. 

*ge-6t'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ge=the  earth.]  Belonging  to 
earth ;  terrestrial.  (Bailey.) 

gs  o-trop  -lc,  a.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios= belonging 
to  the  land,  and  tropos= a  turn,  a  direction,  or  trope 
=  a  turn,  turning  about;  trepo— to  turn.] 

Bot.  (of  a  plant) :  Turning  toward  the  earth ; 
manifesting  geotropism. 

ge-ot  -ro-pi§m,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios = belonging 
to  the  land,  and  tropos,  or  trope= a  turning,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ism.]  [Geotropic.] 

Bot. :  The  tendency  exhibited  by  a  young  plant  to 
turn  toward  the  earth,  i.  e.,  to  direct  its  roots  in 
that  direction,  while  heliotropism,  or  a  tendency  to 
turn  toward  the  sun,  is  manifested  by  the  stem  and 
leaves. 

“  Positive  geotropism  on  bending  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth,  will  be  called  by  us  geotropism .” — Darwin.- 
movements  of  Plants,  p.  5. 


ge-6-trfi  -pe§,  s.  [Gr.  geo,  for  geios = belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  trupao— to  bore.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geotru- 
pid®  (q.  v.).  Geotrapes  stercorarius  is  the  Drone- 
beetle,  which  flies  abroad  on  summer  evenings. 

ge-6-trfi  -pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotrup(es) 
(q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Drone  scarabs ;  a  family  of  Lamellicorn 
beetles,  differing  from  the  typical  Scarabeid®  in 
their  corneous  mandibles.  They  mostly  frequent 
dung,  or  the  fungi  called  Boleti.  [Geotrupes.] 

ge-o-trfi-pl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotrup(es) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Macleay,  Swainson, 
&c.,  to  a  sub-family  of  Scarabeid®,  identical  with 
the  family  Geotrupidae  (q.  v.). 

ge-phy  -re-3,  s.  [Gr.  gephyra= a  dam,  mound, 
or  mole;  a  bridge;  a  tunnel,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

Zodl. :  Spoon-worms ;  a  class  of  annulose  animals, 
division  Anarthropoda.  It  consists  of  long  worm¬ 
like  marine  animals  indistinctly  annulated,  but 
not  divided  into  segments.  There  are  occasionally 
bristles,  but  no  other  locomotive  appendages.  The 
sexes  are  generally  separate,  and  there  is  a  meta¬ 
morphosis. 

*gep  -on,  s.  [Jufon.] 

*ger,  v.  t.  [Gar.] 

ger’-ah,  s.  [Heb.  gerah=(  1)  summation,  (2)  a 
grain,  a  bean,  (3)  the  weight  and  money  described 
in  the  definition.  ] 

1.  Heb.  money :  The  smallest  piece  of  money,  be¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel.  This  would  be 
about  three  cents.  Gesenius  thinks  that  the  gerah 
was  not  a  coin,  but  was  reckoned  by  means  of  the 
beans  [etym.]  of  the  Carob  tree,  Ceratonia  siliqua. 
[Carob.] 

“A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.” — Exod.  m.  13. 

(Cf.  also  Lev.  xvii.  25 ;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16.) 

2.  Hebrew  weights:  A  weight  corresponding  to 
No.  1. 

ger-a-nl-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gerani(um),  and 
fem.  adj.pl.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Tne  typical  order  of  the  alliance  Geraniales. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  with 
tumid  stems,  separable  at  the  joints.  Leaves  either 
opposite  or  alternate;  if  the  latter,  then  they  are 
opposite  the  peduncles.  Stipules  membranous ; 
flowers  white,  red,  yellow,  or  purple ;  sepals  five, 
persistent,  ribbed,  unequal,  one  of  them  sometimes 
saccate,  spurred  at  the  base  ;  petals  five,  or  by  abor¬ 
tion  four;  unguiculate  stamens,  generally  mona- 
delphous,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals ; 
ovary  with  five  carpels,  ultimately  forming  five  one- 
seeded  cells ;  styles  five,  cohering  round  the  torus, 
from  which  they  are  separable.  Sixteen  genera  and 
about  750  species  are  known.  They  are  found  in 
temperate  or  hot  climates,  rarely  in  the  arctic 
regions.  They  are  often  astringent  and  aromatic, 
abounding  in  vegetable  oil.  Lindley  in  his  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom,, made  Oxalidace®  and  Balsamina- 
ce®  distinct  orders  from  Geraniace®. 
ge-ra  -ni-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  geraniales  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Akin  to  Geranium,  having  for  their  type 
Geranium. 

geranial-alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Geraniales  (q.  v.). 
ge-ra-nl-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gerani(um) ,  and 
masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens,  with 
monodichlamydeous,  symmetrical  flowers,  axile 
placentae,  an  imbricated  calyx,  a  twisted  corolla, 
definite  stamens,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  Linaceae, 
Chlenace®,  Oxalidaceae,  Balsaminace®,  and  Gera- 
niaceae  (q.  v.). 

ge-ra'-ni-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gerani(um) ,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Geraniace®,  when  the  fullor  term 
is  used  to  comprehend  not  merely  the  geraniums, 
but  the  balsams,  and  the  wood-sorrels.  Its  char¬ 
acters  are  the  same  as  those  given  above  to  Gera¬ 
niace®  (q.  v.). 

ge-ra-ni-ene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gerani(urn) ;  -ene 
( C  * )  •  3 

Chem. .  A  terpene,  CiqHi6,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentoxide  P203  on  geraniol.  It  is 
a  liquid,  boiling  at  164%  and  smells  like  fresh  mul¬ 
berries.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air.  It  unites 
with  HC,  forming  aliquid  compound. 

ge  ra  -ni  ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gerani(um) ,  and  Lat. 
ol(eum)=oil.] 

Chem.:  CioHisO.  Obtained  by  fractional  distil¬ 
lation  of  geranium  oil.  A  colorless,  strongly  re¬ 
fracting  liquid,  boiling  at  233°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  when  fused 
with  potash  it  yields  isovalerianic  acid;  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitro¬ 
benzene,  oxalic  acid,  and  other  substances. 
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ger-a'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.  geranium  and  geranion 
=Gr.  g&ranion= the  plant  Cranesbill,  from  geranos 
=a  crane.  Pliny  makes  Geranion  a  group  of  plants, 
including  three  types,  probably  Myrrhis,  Erodium, 
and  Geranium  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  term  most  frequently  applied  to  any  of  the 
cultivated  Pelargoniums.  These  belong  to  the 
Geraniace®.  but  are  not  the  typical  genus. 

2.  A  book  name,  and  partly  a  popular  one,  for  the 
genus  Geranium.  [II.] 

II.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gerani¬ 
ace®  and  the  alliance  Geraniales.  The  flowers  are 
regular,  on  one  or 
two-flowered  axil¬ 
lary  peduncles ;  the 
stamens  are  ten, 
free  or  connate  at 
the  base,  and  hy¬ 
pogynous.  Gera¬ 
nium  sanguineum 
is  a  perennial 
plant  with  one- 
flowered  pedun¬ 
cles.  It  is  found  in 
dry  rocky  places, 
on  sandy  shores, 
and  on  mountains. 

G.  sylvaticum,  G. 
pratense,  and  G. 
pyrenaicum  are 
perennial,  with 
two-flowered  ped-  Geranium, 

uncles.  Other  com-  ^  Flower.  b.  Seed-vessel, 

mon  species  are  G. 

molle,  G.  rotundi folium,  G.  pusillum,  G.  columbi- 
num,  G.  dissectum,  G.  robertianum,  and  G.  luci- 
dam.  The  root  of  geranium  contains  more  tannin 
than  quino  does,  and  is  a  very  powerful  astringent. 
Bigelow  considers  it  specially  valuable  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  continued  through  debility,  after 
their  existing  cause  has  been  removed.  The  tubers 
of  G.  pan iflorum  are  eaten  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  it  is  called  the  Native  Carrot. 

IT  Indian  Geranium  is  the  name  given  by  per¬ 
fumers  to  Andropogon  nardus ;  and  the  Nettle 
geranium  is  Coleus  fruticosus. 

*gerant  (as  zha-ran'),  s.  [Fr.]  The  acting  part¬ 
ner  or  manager  of  a  joint  stock  association,  news¬ 
paper  establishment,  &c. 

*ger'-ar-chy,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gerarchia,  for  hie¬ 
rarchic,.]  A  hierarchy  (q.  v.). 

*ger-ard,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  devil,  a  fiend, 
ger-ard— 1-3,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gerard,  who, 
in  1597,  published  a  celebrated  Herbal.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gerardieae 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  handsome  plants,  with  pink, 
rose-colored,  or  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  this 
country  and  the  East  Indies. 

ger-ard  -l-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gerardi(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariace®,  sub-order  Rhi- 
nanthide®. 

ger-a-t0l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  geras=>dd  age:  stiff. 
-olugy.)  The  study  of  the  decadence  and  gradual 
extinction  of  species  or  groups  of  organisms, 
gerb,  s.  [Fr.  gerbe.] 

Her. :  A  sheaf ;  a  garb  (q.  v.) . 
ger  -bll,  s.  [Fr.  gerbille,  from  gerbo,  the  Arabic 
name.] 

Zodl.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Gerbillus  (q.  v.). 
ger-bil’-lus,  s.  [Gerbil.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  mammalia,  family  Murid®, 
which  it  connects  with  the  Dipodid®,  or  Jerboas. 
The  species  are  found  in  India,  Egypt,  Canada, 
Labrador,  &c. 
ger-bu-3,  s.  [Jerboa.] 

Ger'-d3,  s.  [A  female  name.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  122d  found ;  discovered 
by  Peters,  July  31,  1872. 

*ge-ren'-d3,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  gerendus, 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  gero=  to  do,  to  carry  out.]  Tilings 
to  be  done  or  carried  out. 

*ger'-$nt,  a.  [Latin  gerens,  pr.  par.  of  gcro=  to 
carry,  to  do.]  Carrying,  bearing,  performing.  (Now 
only  in  composition,  as  belligerent,  vicegerent.) 

ger-fal-con  (l  silent),  *ger-fau-con, *ger-faul- 
con,  *gire-fauc-oun,  *gyr  faLcon,  *gyr-fa- 
COun,  s.  [A  modification  of  O.  Fr.  gerfault,  from 
Low  Lat .  gerofalco,  gyrofalco—  a  gerfalcon,  from 
its  circling  flight ;  Lat.  gyrus=  a  circle,  and  falco= 
a  falcon  ;  Ital.  gerfalco,  girfalco,  girifulco;  Sp.  ger- 
ifalco,  gerifalte ;  Port,  gerifalte.]  A  species  of  fal¬ 
con  ;  tlie  gyrfalcon. 

*ger-ful,  *geer-ful,  *gere-ful,  a.  [Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  giro ;  Latin  gyrus= a  circle.]  Changeable, 
fickle. 
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*g©r-i~n&SBe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gren/,’ -ness.]  Change¬ 
ableness,  fickleness. 

*ger-ysch,  *ger-ysshe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gery ;  -i&h.] 
Wild,  unconstrained, 
ger  -kin  (1),  s.  [Gherkin.] 

*ger’-kin  (2),  s.  [Jerkin.] 

*ger-lond,  s.  [Garland.] 

germ,  *germe,  s.  [Fr.  aerme—a  young  shoot,  a 
sprout,  from  Lat.  germen. j 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs ;  the  origin, 
source,  or  first  principle  of  anything. 

II.  Physiol.  &  Bot. :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  organized  being,  the  embryo  or  bud 
from  which  such  a  being  develops.  (Used  either  of 
plants  or  of  animals.)  [Germinal-vesicle.] 
germ-cell,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol.:  An  odsphere,  a  female  cell,  a  cell 
which  cannot  give  rise  to  a  new  plant  unless  the 
power  to  do  so  be  imparted  to  it  by  another  cell 
standing  to  it  in  a  relation  of  contrast. 

germ-epithelium,  s. 

Anat. :  Epithelium  existing  in  the  ovary,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  certain  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  ova. 

germ-theory,  s. 

1.  Biol.:  [Biogenesis.] 

2.  Pathol. :  The  theory  that  there  exists  for  each 
definite  disease  of  infectious  origin  a  specific  germ 
or  protomycetes.  Hauptmann,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  suggested  that  epidemic  diseases  might  be 
caused  by  the  presence  in  the  air  of  invisible  germs, 
and  since  then  many  more  or  less  plausible  efforts 
have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  con¬ 
tagion.  In  1863,  Dr.  Beale  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  active  properties  of  vaccine  lymph  were  con¬ 
tained  in  certain  minute  particles  ^hns  inch  in 
diameter,  a  theory  which  has  since  been  shown  to 
be  correct.  Dr.  Braidwood  and  Mr.  V acher  describe 
the  contagion  of  measles  as  “  sparkling,  colorless 
bodies  in  the  breath  of  patients,”  and  Dr.  Klein,  in 
typhoid  fever,  has  found  minute  organisms  sur¬ 
rounding  the  affected  intestinal  glands.  The  blood 
of  animals  dead  from  splenic  fever  swarms  with 
bacilli,  which  multiply  and  throw  off  spores  that 
can  be  cultivated  (as  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Pasteur),  and  the  crop  continued  from  fluid  to  fluid. 
After  seven  or  eight  such  crops,  a  rabbit  or  guinea- 
pig  inoculated  with  the  artificially  developed  con- 
tagium,  dies  from  the  same  disease  as  the  animal 
from  which  the  contagion-germ  was  taken.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  tuberculosis  was  hereditary, 
but  it  was  supposed  to  be  non-infectious.  The 
tubercular  bacillus  has  been  discovered.  Koch  has 
cultivated  it,  and  communicated  it  to  animals,  in 
whose  bodies  it  has  been  found  after  death.  [Lis- 
terism.]  [Bacterium.] 

germ,  v.  i.  [Germ,  s.]  To  sprout,  to  germinate, 
to  come  into  existence. 

*ger-main',  a.  [Germane.] 
ger  -man  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Germane.] 

Ger -man  (2),  a.  &s.  [Lat.  Germanus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Germany 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany. 

2.  The  language  of  the  higher  and  more  southern 
parts  of  Germany ;  the  literary  language  of  the 
whole  country.  Old  High  German  was  spoken  from 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century;  Middle  High 
German  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century ; 
Modern  High  German  is  the  existing  form. 

German-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace.  It  has  a  long  elliptical  pod  and 
a  screw-point.  [Bit.] 

German-camomile,  s. 

Bot. :  The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria  chamornilla. 

German-chest,  s. 

Metall. :  An  apparatus  resembling  a  trunk  in  some 
respects.  It  is  a  long  box  into  which  the  slimes  are 
carried  gradually  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  heavier 
portions  settle  near  the  head  of  the  box,  and  the 
lighter  toward  the  lower  end,  where  the  water 
escapes  at  holes  from  which  the  pegs  are  with¬ 
drawn,  a  lower  peg  being  replaced  and  the  dis¬ 
charge-opening  being  made  a  little  higher  up  as  the 
box  gradually  fills. 

German-knotgrass,  s. 

Bot. :  Scleranthus  annuus. 

German-lilac,  s. 

Bot.:  Valerian. 

German-madwort,  s. 

Bot :  Asperugo  procurhbens.  [Aspeettgo.] 
German-millet,  s.  A  grain  produced  by  a  grass, 
Setaria  germanica. 


Germ  an -paste,  s.  A  kind  of  paste  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  larks,  thrushes,  nightingales,  and  other  singing- 
birds.  It  is  composed  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  pea-meal, 
sweet  almonds,  lard,  sugar,  and  hay  saffron. 

German-sarsaparilla,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Phar.:  The  roots  of  Carex  arenaria,  C. 
disticha,  and  C.  hirta.  They  are  diaphoretic  and 
demulcent. 

German-sausage,  s.  A  polony;  a  large  kind  of 
half-cooked  sausage. 

German-silver,  s.  A  white  alloy  for  table  ware, 
consisting  of  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  in  various 
proportions. 

German-text,  s.  A  character  closely  resembling 
modern  German  type,  and  much  used  by  lawyers  for 
headings  of  legal  documents. 

German-tinder,  s.  [Amadou.] 
German-tutania,  s.  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  cop¬ 
per,  forty -eight  parts  of  tin,  and  four  of  antimony. 

German  white- copper,  s.  An  alloy  of  88  parts 
of  copper,  8‘75  of  nickel,  with  traces  of  silex,  alumi¬ 
num,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 

ger-man -der,  *ger-maun-der,  *ger-mawn- 
der  s.  [Fr.  germandrte;  Prov.  germandrea,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Lat.  chamoedzys,  from  Gr.  chamaidrys, 
from  chamai= on  the  ground,  and  drys= an  oak,  a 
tree;  Ital .  calamandrea ;  Ger.  germander.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Teucrium  (q.  v.) 

T[  Wild  germander  or  Germander  speedwell  is 
Veronica  chamcedrys ;  G.  chickweed  is  V.  agrestis. 

ger-ma  ne,  ger  -man,*ger-main',  *ger-maine, 
*ger-mayne,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  germain,  from  Lat. 
germanus=akin,  having  the  same  parents ;  from  the 
same  root  as  germ.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Lit. :  Sprung  from  the  same  parents,  or  from 
members  of  the  same  family ;  akin. 

“As  he  walked  near  the  water  ...  he  espied  two 
brothers  german.” — Udall:  Matthew  iv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Nearly  related ;  closely  akin. 

“Wert  thou  a  leopard  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion.” — 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

2.  Closely  connected ;  approximate ;  relevant ; 
pertinent. 

“The  phrase  would  be  more  germaine  to  the  matter  if 
we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
v.  2. 

*3.  Genuine,  true. 

“Arius  was  a  german  or  genuine  disciple  of  Plato’s.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  675. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 
(Applied  to  brothers  or  sisters  and  cousins.) 

It  Cousin-german:  [Cousin-german.] 

Ger-man '-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Germanicus;  Fr.  Ger- 
manique.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Germany ;  Teutonic. 

Germanic-Confederation,  s.  [Confederation.] 
Germanic-region,  s. 

Geog.  &  Zodl. :  A  region  comprehending  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  bounded  by  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Altai 
range.  (Woodward.) 

Ger  -man-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  German  (2) ;  -ism.]  An 
idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  German  language. 

*Ger-man'-f-ty,  s.  [Eng.  German;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  German;  German  char¬ 
acteristics  or  nature. 

Ger-man-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  German;  - ize .]  To 
translate  into  German. 

germ-I-$Ide,  s.  [Lat.  germen=a  germ,  and 
ccedere=to  kill.]  An  agent  that  destroys  germs. 

germ  -l-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  germen  =  a  germ,  and 
cnhnr culture.]  The  artificial  culture  of  disease- 

germs. 

ger'-mm-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  germen 
(genit.  germinis)=a  germ,  a  shoot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  germ  or  seed- 
bud. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  name  given  in  October,  1793,  by 
the  French  Convention  to  the  seventh  month  of  the 
republican  year.  It  commenced  on  March  21,  and 
was  the  first  spring  month. 

germinal-macula,  s. 

Anat.  c&  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Germinal-spot 
(q.  v.). 

germinal-matter,  s. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by  Beale  both 
to  the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  an  animal 
cell,  the  two,  however,  being  considered  different 
by  most  histologists. 

germinal-membrane,  s. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Vitelline-mem¬ 
brane  (q.  v.). 


germinal-pole,  s. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by  Quain  to 
the  central  point  from  which  development  spreads 
in  the  ovum  of  a  bird  or  mammal. 

germinal-spot,  s 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  A  spot  corresponding  to  the' 
nucleolus  of  an  animal  ceH.  Called  also  the  Ger¬ 
minal-macula. 

germinal-vesicle,  s. 

1.  Anat.  <£  Physiol. :  A  delicate,  spheroidal,  in¬ 
closing  membrane,  with  protoplasmic  fluid  and  fines 
granules,  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the 
human  or  animal  ovum.  After  a  time  it  disappears- 
(Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  germ  of  a  future  plant,  analogous  to 
the  germinal-vesicle  of  animals.  It  is  formed  ap¬ 
parently  before  impregnation.  Amici,  Mohl,  Mul¬ 
ler,  Henfrey,  Hoffmeister,  and  Tulasne  affirm  its- 
existence,  while  it  is  denied  by  Schleiden  and; 
Schacht. 

ger  -min-ant,  a  [Lat.  germinans,  pr.  par.  of 
germino= to  bud,  to  sprout;  germen  (genit.  ger- 
minis)  =  a  bud,  a  sprout.]  Sprouting;  beginning  to* 
bud  or  sprout ;  growing ;  developing. 

ger’-mm-ate,  v.i.&t.  [Lat.  germinatum,  sup- 
of  germino= to  bud,  to  sprout;  germen  (genit.  ger-- 
minis)  =a  bud,  a  sprout;  Fr.  germer ;  Ital.  germi- 
nare;  Sp .  germinar.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud ;  to  be¬ 
gin  to  vegetate  as  a  plant. 

“Paradise  was  made  on  the  third  day,  when  God  caused 
the  trees  to  ge-nninate  out  of  the  earth.” — H.  More:  Do 
fence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala.  (App.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  sprout  or  bud. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shoot  out ;  to  put  forth. 

“Several  French  departments  germinate  a  set  of  rebel¬ 
lious  paper-leaves.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution. 

ger-  mln-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  germinatio,. 
from  germinatum ,  sup.  of  germino  =  to  bud,  to 
sprout;  Sp.  germination;  Ital .  germinazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  asll.  (q.  v.). 

“  There’s  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous  humid¬ 
ity  and  plantal  germinations.” — GHanvill:  The  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxi. 

f2.  Fig. :  The  moral,  mental,  social,  or  political, 
growth  of  an  individual. 

“  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  kind  of 
germination.” — Wotton.  ( Johnson .) 

II.  Bot.:  The  first  act  of  growth  which  takes 
place  in  an  embryo  plant.  It  cannot  occur  without- 
the  presence  of  water,  heat,  and  atmospheric  air,  or, 
at  least,  of  oxygen.  Popularly  water  obtains  the 
credit  of  the  whole  process,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  seeds  rapidly  absorb  it  with  the  effect  of 
softening  the  tissue,  enabling  the  parts  to  distend, 
as  well  as  dissolving  those  of  them  which  are  solu¬ 
ble,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  circulation 
as  growth  proceeds.  But  heat  also  is  necessary, 
and  atmospheric  air,  to  furnish  oxygen,  which  is 
most  effectiveif  one  part  of  it  be  diluted  with  three 
of  nitrogen.  Prior  to  germination  the  seed  had  in 
its  composition  some  carbon,  apparently  to  pre¬ 
serve  it;  with  this  the  oxygen  unites,  forming  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  which  is  thrown  off.  Meanwhile  the 
parts  of  the  seed  have  softened  and  distended  ;  the 
embryo  has  swelled  and  burst  its  envelopes,  after 
which  the  radicle  is  sent  down  into  the  ground, 
deriving  its  nourishment  at  first,  however,  from  the 
cotyledons ;  the  plumule  rises  upward,  and  the 
process  of  growth  and  development  is  completely  in 
progress. 

ger’-min-  at-ive,  adj.  [Eng.  germinat(e) ;  -ive.]  1 
Of  or  pertaining  to  germination  ;  which  germinates. 

ger-ml-par  -l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  germ ,  and  Lat.  paro  -  • 
=to  bear.]  Generation  by  germs. 

germ  -less,  a.  [Eng.  germ,  and  priv.  suffix  4e.s«.] 
Having  no  germs. 

germ'-o-gen,  s.  [Eng.  germ ,  and  Gr.  gennao— to 
produce.] 

Biology  and  Histology : 

1.  A  unicelled  polynucular  mass  of  protoplasm 
from  which  certain  ova  are  developed. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  primary  cell  in  certain 
embryonic  forms. 

*ger-mount,  s.  [Garment.] 

?’  erm'-iile,  s.  [Eng.  germ,  and  dim.  suffix  -ule.] - 
ittle  germ. 

*geru  (1),  *gerne,  v.  i.  [Grin,  v.]  To  grin,  to  - 
snarl,  to  yawn. 

*gern  (2),  v.  i.  [Yearn.] 

*gerne,  adverb.  [Yearn.]  Eagerly,  earnestly,  . 
promptly. 

*gernier,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  gamer,  a  granary, 
ger-o-co'-mi-g,,  s.  [GeeOcomy.] 


fate,  fat,  iare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  .  cub,  ciire,  \mite,  cur,  rule,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gerocomical 

ijf  adi‘  [Eng.  gerocomy;  -cal.'] 


1999 


gesticulation 


or  pertaining  to  gerocomy  (q.  v.) 

getjOC -o-my,  s.  [Gr.  geron  =  an  old  man,  and 
Komeo '  —  to  take  care  ;  Fr.  girocomie.]  That  branch 
of  medicine  wliich.  treats  of  the  proper  regimen  for 
old  people. 


gest  (3),  *geste  (2),  s.  [Guest.] 

*gest-halle,  s.  [Guest-hall.] 

*gest-hus,  s.  [Guest-house.] 

*gest  G),  *geist,  s.  [Joist.] 

1.  A  joist  or  beam  for  supporting  a  floor. 

2.  A  beam.  (Used  in  a  general  sense.) 

*gest,  *geste,  *gest-en,  *gest-yn,  v.  i.  [Gest 


ge-rfl  §l-a,  s.  [Gr.  gerousia=  an  assembly  of  old 
men.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  senate  of  ancient  Sparta 
[Geeontes.J 

ger  va  -6,  s.  [Jekboa.] 

ep  rSn’  tea  c  rr  ,  .  . ,  ger-vil’-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Gerville,  a 

mfu  ]  11  ~te§’  PL  ’  m'  pl<  °f  S,er0Jl=an  old  French  naturalist.] 

“"he'cJffi  C.rboniferou.  period  to  that  tales. 

for  election  before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  -  „  T,aIKt  “I  can  not  geste.”— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,337. 

sixty  years.  Their  number  is  variously  stated  at  *  ^e1r  y_on  [Named  after  Geryon*  a  three*  *gest'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  gestans,,  pr.  par.  of  gesto,fT& 

twenty  and  thirty-two.  neaueci  monster  figuring  in  classical  mythology*  It  quent.  of  qero= to  carry.]  Carrying;  hence, la den< 

*p-pr-nn  tnn'  ra  ov  o  rr,*  t  •*.  was  his  cattle  which  Hercules  brought  away.]  burdened 

ger  on-toc  -ra-?y  s.  [Gr.  geron  (gemt .geron-  Zo0l. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geryonidte  Duraenea- 

tos)— an  old  man,  and  krateo— to  govern.]  Govern-  (q.  v.). 
ment  by  old  men .  „  „  „  „  . 

ger-y-on'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geryoni(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Discophora  or  Medusas,  order 
Gymnophthalmata.  The  vessels,  four  in  number, 
are  simple ;  the  ovaries,  also  four,  are  placed  in  the 
vessels  Of  the  sub-umbrella;  the  tentacles  vary  in 
number.  Some  species  at  times  make  the  seas  in 
which  they  live  luminous. 


fger-on-to-ge  -ous,  < 
old  man :  as  adj.=old 
suff.  -ons.] 

.  Bot.  Geog. :  Indigenous  in  the  “  Old  World,”  i.  e„ 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 


.  [Gr.  geron ,  as  subst.=an 
ge=the  earth;  Eng.,  &c., 


ger-o-plg'-i-a,  jer-u-pig'-i-g.,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  A  mixture  used  to  give  color  and  spurious 

strength  to  port  wines,  itis  made  of  unfermented  *ges— arne  ^ces-erne  ^pi^-prTip  *jwa— pvtip  q 

grape-juice  with  brandy  and  sugar,  and  a  coloring-  [G&d  ]  ’A  f fzLrd  ’  §  '  Sy  ' 

matter  obtained  from  rhatany  root  or  logwood. 


ger'-re§,  s.  [Lat.^a  fish,  probably  the  shad.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Sparida?,  sub-family  M® ni¬ 
di  n®.  Gerres  rhombeus  is  found  in  the  West  Indian 
Seas. 


*ges-en,  *ges-on,  a.  [Geason.] 
*ges'-ling,  s.  [Gosling.] 


“  Clouds  gestant  with  heat.” — E.  B.  Browning. 

ges-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gestation  a  carry 
ing,  from  gestatus,  pa.  par.  of  gesto=to  carry  ;  Ital 
gestazione.]  # 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Originally,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
carrying ;  the  state  of  bein'*  carried. 

“Gestation,  an  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being  carried  in 
coach,  litter,  upon  horseback.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny;  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Words  of  Art. 

(2)  The  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  ornaments. 

(3)  Gesture,  gesticulation  ;  deportment,  carriage. 
Big. :  The  progress  of  any  plan  from  inception 


ger'-ris,  s.  [Probably  altered  from  Lat.  gerres 
(q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Homoptera,  sub-order  Heter- 


ges-ner-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnesus  after  the  cele-  to  fulfillment 
brated  botanist  Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich.]  II.  Physiol. :  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gesneracere  uterus  from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  par- 
(q.  v.).  The  tubers  are  depressed,  the  inflorescence  turition.  The  average  time  of  a  woman’s  preg- 

_ _  corymbose  or  panicled,  the  corolla  much  longer  nancy  is  nine  solar  months,  or  about  280  days, 

optera?  tribe  Hydrocores  (Water-bugs).  They  have  than  the  calyx,  two-lipped,  two  to  five  conspicuous  though  it  may  be  as  few  as  seven  or  as  many  as  ten. 
an  elliptical  and  elongate  body,  and  triangular  glands  on  the  flower.  They  are  from  South  America  “The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibers  is  best  studied 
head  with  prominent  eyes  and  no  ocelli.  The  two  and  the  West  Indies,  and  are  plants  of  great  in  the  uterus  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.”— Quaint 
front  feet  are  short,  the  thighs  of  the  others  very  heauty,  chiefly  with  scarlet,  purple,  orange,  or  yel-  Anatomy,  ii.  464. 

long,  the  legs  and  tarsi  not  easily  distinguishable,  low  flowers.  «[  The  peIqod  Gf  gestation  is  shorter  in  carnivor- 

They  are  black  insects,  which  glide  about  on  the  ges-ner-a'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gesner(a),  ous  than  in  herbivorous  animals.  Theyoungof  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters  with  great  agility,  using  and  Lat  fem  nl  adi  suff  -acecp  1  former  are  also  less  developed  at  birth  their  eyes 

their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  without  diving.  ;  Gesmemorte,  an  order  of  perigynous  exo-  not  opening  for  several  days  thereafter.  Herbiyor; 

ger'-ry-man-der,  ger-ry-man'-der,  v.t.  [From  g©ns>  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of  soft-  ous  animals:  The  elephant  has  20  or '-I ^montfis 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  wooded  herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing  or  ^e®*Ht11„°.nhnff1aeiogll2  months™ monufs^  mare 
time  when  the  plan  was  devised.]  To  divide  a  state  creeping,  and  often  springing  from  scaly  tubers,  ,  h  riff  noceros1  Vir  onths  cow 

into  political  divisions,  so  as  to  give  one  party  an  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  without  stipules,  upward  of  11  months ,  rhinoceros,  9  montns  ,  cow, 
unfair  and  unnatural  advantage  over  others.  Flowers  showy,  in  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  soli-  9  months  ;  many  of  the  larger  deer,  over  8  months , 

tary  ;  scarlet,  violet,  or  white.  Calyx  halt  adherent,  sheep  and  gpat,  5  months  ;  pig,  4  months,  Rodents, 
ger  ry  man  der,  s.  The  act  of  gerrymandering.  five-parted.  Corolla  monopetalous,  tubular,  irregu-  Beaver,  4  months:  dormouse,  31  days ,_  rabbit,  30 
gers'-dorff-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Hofrath  von  lar,  five-lobed;  stamens  two  or  four,  in  the  latter  case  to  31  days ;  squirrel  and  rat,  28  days  ;  guinea-pig, 
Gersdorff,  who  discovered  the  mineral  in  Styria.]  didynamous;  ovary  half  superior,  one-celled,  with  m  _s,__  „  ‘^nn5jV.°.r5,.Uf :  ±ifiar‘  t>mc> 

Min.:  An  isometric,  pyritohedral, 
steel-gray,  or  grayish-black  mineral  of 
ter,  its  hardness  5-5,  specific  gravity  5‘(  _ 

position :  Arsenic,  45-5  ;  sulphur,  19'4 ;  nickel,  35T=  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country,  and 
100.  Varieties:  (1)  Normal  Gersdorffite,  (2)  Lowe  j  Crytandreae  more  widely  distributed. 

Gersdorffite,  (3)  Amoibite  (4)  Plessite  and  (5)  Dob-  ges-ner-e-ge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gesner  {a),  and 
schamte.  Found  in  Sweden,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Lft.  fem<  pL  ad’-.  su%.  ./*.] 

Styria,  Ac.  ( Dana .)  Bot.:  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Gesneracese  (q.  v.).  „ua  »»  _ 

ger'-und,  s.  [Lat.  gerundium,  from  gerundus=  The  seeds  have  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  the  perio’dsaresub’jecttoconsiderablevariation,espec- 
to  be  done  or  carried  out,  fut.  pass.  part,  of  gero—  fruit  is  partially  adherent.  -  -"n—  -1 - — 1 - 

Gram.:  Originally  a  part  of  the  Latin  verb  used  s.  pi.  [Gesner, 

to  express  the  meaning  of  the  present  infinitive  [GesnkraJ,  and^Eng.^woJTs.J 
active  in  cases  where  the  infinitive  should  properly  "  " 

be  in  some  case  other  than  the  nominative.  The 


Bear,  6 months;  lion, 


a  proper  name 


word  is  also  applied  by  grammarians  to  a  dative 
form  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  governed  by 
the  preposition  to,  and  expressed  by  the  suffix  -e : 
as,  etanne— to  eat,  faranne= to  go.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
the  gerund  was  used  to  express  a  purpose  or  end, 
like  the  Latin  gerund  or  supine.  In  phrases  such 
as  “Fit  for  teaching,  fond  of  learning,”  teaching 
and  learning  are  not  gerunds,  but  verbal  nouns  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  preposition,  and  representing  Anglo- 
Saxon  substantives  in  -ung. 

^gerund-grinder,  s.  A  pedantic  schoolmaster. 
ge-run'-dI-?Ll,  a.  [Eng.  gerund;  -ial.] 

Gram.  :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  gerund ; 
as,  a  gerundial  infinitive. 

*ge-rund’-Ine,  a.  [See  ext.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  gerund. 

"If  ever  they  get  ends  of  gold  and  silver  enough  to 
serve  that  gerundine  maw  of  yours,  that  without  do  will 
end  in  di  and  dum  instantly.” — Beaum.  U-  Flet.:  Wit  at 
Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 

K  As  this  is  the  only  known  instance  of  the  word, 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  a  misprint  for  gerundine 
—gerundive. 

ge-rund  -Ive,  s.  [Lat.  gerundivus ;  Fr.  gsrondif.] 
Gram. :  Originally  a  name  given  by  Latin  gram¬ 
marians  to  the  future  passive  participle  ;  now  used 
in  other  languages  to  denote  certain  modifications 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  the  verbal  noun  in  -ing 
when  governed  by  a  preposition,  and  in  German  the 
present  participle  with  zu(= to)  prefixed. 

£e  rund'-ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  gerundive;  -ly.] 


Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Gesneraceee  (q.  v.). 

*ges-on,  a.  [Geason.] 

*ges-sare,  s.  [Guessee.] 

*gesse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Guess,  v.] 

*gesse  (1),  s.  [Guess,  s.j 
*gesse  (2), s.  [Jess.] 

*gesse  (3), s.  [Gest  (2),  s.] 

*gest  (l),  *geeste,  *geist,  *geste  (1),  *jeste,s. 

[O.  Fr.  yes from  Lat.  gresta=things  done,  actions; 
neut.  pi.  of  gestus,  pa.  par,  of  gero= to  carry  out,  to 
do  ;  Ital.  gesta,  geste ;  Sp.  gest  as.] 

1.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  exploit,  an  achievement. 

“To  write  the  gesfs  of  Britons  stout 
And  actes  of  English  men.” 

Warner:  Albions*  England ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  history  or  tale  of  the  exploits  of  any  hero  or 
heroes ;  a  romance. 

“Mynstrells  that  singen  songes  and  tellen  gestes  or 
other  desportes.” — Maundeville,  p.  220. 

3.  A  show  or  representation. 

4.  Gesture;  carriage  of  person  ;  deportment. 

“Who  by  the  noise  and  gests  they  make,  give  notice  to  - , -  ...  0  _ 

their  keeper,  who  presently  puts  them  by,  and  digs  the  behave;  Fr.  gesticuler ;  ap.  gesticular.j 
tralice  for  himself.” — Sir  A.  Balfour:  Letters,  p.  71. 

5.  A  race ;  a  family. 

*gest  (2),  *gesse,  s.  [O.  Fr.yisfe=a  bed,  a  couch.] 

[Gist.] 

1.  A  stage ;  a  rest,  or  stop  in  traveling. 

“  God  hath  designed  the  cross,  the  constant  post  and 
stage  in  our  g esses  to  heaven.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  486. 


animals:  Greenland  whale,  about  10 months.  The 
most  common  duration  for  the  varietiesof  monkeys 
is  7  months.  Oviparous  animals :  The  goose  sits 
30  days;  swan,  42  days:  hens,  21  days;  ducks,  30 
days ;  pea-hens  and  turkeys,  28  days ;  canaries,  14 
days ;  pigeons,  21  days ;  _  parrots,  40  days.  The 
periods  are  subject  to  considerable  v  '  . 

ially  in  domestic  animals,  and  various  conditions 
modify  the  period,  of  which  the  above  are  only  the 
averages. 

gest'-gi-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  gestatorius,  from  gestar 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  gesto ;  Fr.  gestatorie.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  carried  or  worn. 

“The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either 
gestatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads  and  neck^ 
Ac.” — SirT.  Browne:  Miscellanies,  p.  90. 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy. 

*ges-ten-ing,  s.  [Guestning.] 

gest'-Ic,  *gest'-ic-g,l,  a.  [English  gest  (1) :  -ic, 
•deal.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gests;  legendary,  romantic. 

“And  the  gay  grandsire  skilled  in  gestic  lore 

Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bodily  motions;  relating  to  or 
consisting  of  gestures. 

*ges-tic'-u-lcir,  a.  [Lat.  gesticul us  —  gesture.] 
Full  of  action. 

“Electricity  is  passing,  glancing,  gesticular.” — Emer¬ 
son:  Eng.  Traits,  ch.  xiii. 

ges-tic  -u-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  gesticulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  gesticulor=to  make  mimic  gestures ;  gesticu- 
lus,  dimin.  of  gestus=a  gesture  ;  gero=to  carry,  to 


A.  Intrans.:  To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as  in 
speaking ;  to  make  or  use  postures. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  represent  by  gestures  or  gesticu¬ 
lations. 

“To  act  the  crimes,  these  whippers  reprehend. 

Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster.  (To  the  Header. ) 

ges-tic-if-la -tion,  s.  [Lat.  gesticulatio,  from 


2.  A  journal  or  roll  of  the  several  days  and  stages  .  _  . 

Afterthe  manner  of’a  gerund  or  gerundive  ;  in  place  prefixed  in  the  progress  of  English  sovereigns  ;  the  gesticulatus,  pa.  par.  of  gesticulor=to  gesticulate; 
of  a  gerund  or  gerundive.  appointed  time  itself.  Fr.  gesticulation.] 


bdll,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shan.  •  tiou,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§icn  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


gesticulator 
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1.  The  act  or  habit  of  gesticulating  or  using 
gestures  to  express  any  emotion  or  to  enforce  an 
argument. 

2.  A  gesture ;  a  motion  or  posture  of  the  body,  or 
any  part  of  the  body,  in  speaking  or  in  representing 
action  or  passion. 

ges-tic'-tl-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  Fr.  gesticulateur ; 
Sp.  gesticulador ;  Ital.  gesticulator e.]  One  who 
gesticulates  or  uses  gestures  or  postures. 

ges-tlc-u-la  -tor-y,  a.  [English  gesticulat(e) ; 
-ory. J  Of  or  pertaining  to  gesticulation ;  repre¬ 
sented  by  gesticulations. 

*ges-ti-on,  s.  [Lat.  gestio,  from  gestus,  pa.  par. 
of  gero= to  carry.] 

1.  The  doing  of  a  thing.  {Blount.) 

2.  Order,  good  bearing. 

*ges-ton-ye,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  pes<=guest  (q.  v.).] 
Hospitality;  feasting. 

*gest -or,  *ges-tour,  *ges-towre,  s.  [Eng.  gest 

(1) ;  -or,  -our  ]  One  who  composed  or  recited  gests 
or  legendary  tales. 

gest  -U  ral,  a.  [Eng.pesfwr(e) ;  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  gesture. 

gest’-iire,  s.  [Low  Latin  gestura= a  mode  of 
action,  from  gesturus,  fut.  par.  of  gero— to  carry,  to 
behave  one’s  self.]  A  motion  or  movement  of  the 
>face,  limbs,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  used  to  §x- 
press  any  emotion  or  sentiment,  or  to  enforce  ahy 
argument  or  opinion, 
gesture-language,  s. 

Anthrop. :  Gesture  language  is  the  name  given  to 
those  movements  of  the  hands  and  other  parts  of 
■the  body  by  means  of  which  people  of  low  culture 
.eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  their  vocabulary,  and 
persons  ignorant  of  each  other’s  language  communi¬ 
cate  their  thoughts.  Gesture-language  exists  wher¬ 
ever  man  is  found.  The  expression  of  pain  or 
surprise,  the  threatening  shake  of  the  head,  the 
pointing  of  the  finger  possess  the  same  messages 
for  the  cultured  American  and  the  debased  savage. 
[Language,  Onomatopceia.] 

“Gesture-language  is  instinct — the  heritage  of  the  days, 
it  may  be,  of  the  days  before  man  acquired  articulate 
language,  or  differed  thus  far  from  the  brute  beast.” — 
Sauce:  Nature  and  Science  of  Language,  i.  93. 

*gest’-iire,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Gesture,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  gestures  ;  to  gesticu¬ 
late. 

“For  the  plaiers,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetruria,  as 
'they  daunced  the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and  sound  of 
'flute,  gestured  not  undecently  withall,  after  the  Tuscane 
fashion.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  250. 

B.  Trans.:  To  accompany  or  represent  with  gest¬ 
ures  or  action. 

“Not  only  does  it  [the  dog]  understand  man’s  gestured 
.threat — it  distinguishes  that  which  can  be  carried  out 
from  that  which  is  impotent.” — Lindsay.  Mind  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  i.  355. 

gest  -iire-less,  a.  [Eng.  gesture ;  -less.]  With- 
,out  or  free  from  gestures. 

*gest-iire-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gesture ;  -merit . ]  The 
act  of  making  gestures  ;  gesticulation,  gesture. 

*ges'-tiir-er,  s.  [Eng.  gestur{e ) ;  - er .]  An  actor. 

*ges-tiir-ouS,  a.  [Eng.  gestur(e);  -ous.']  Full 
•of  gestures. 

*get  (1),  *gette,  *jette,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr .  jetter.~\  To 
swagger,  to  strut  about. 

get  (2),  *get-en,  *gete  (pa.  t.  *gat,  *gate,  *gatt, 
*gatte,  *geet,  *gete,  *get,  got;  pa.  par.  *get,  *geten, 
*getyn,  *geton,  *getun,  got,  *goten,  * gotten ,  *gotun, 
*gotyn),v.  t.  &  i.  [A..S.  gitan,  gytan,  gietan,  geotan 
(generally  in  composition  usforgitan,  begitan,  &c.)  ; 
-cogn.  with  Icel.  geta;  Goth,  gitan;  Lat.  -hendo  (in 
pr e -hendo) ;  Gr.  chanda O.  Fris.  ieta,  ietta: 
O.  Sax.  getan;  O.  H.  Ger .gezan;  M.  H.Ger.  gezzen.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  procure ;  to  obtain ;  to  gain  possession  of  by 
any  means  ;  to  acquire. 

“We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  oecause 
.of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness.” — Lamentations  v.  9. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  meet  with. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of;  hence,  to  possess, 
-to  have. 

“Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright; 

Nay,  thou  has  got  the  face  of  man.” 

Herbert:  Avarice. 

4.  To  beget ;  to  procreate ;  to  generate. 

“If  a  man  gete  a  rebel  sone  and  a  fraward.” — Wycliffe: 
Deuteronomy  xxi.  18. 

5.  To  earn  ;  to  gain  by  labor. 

“There,  London’s  voice:  ‘Get  money,  money  still  !’ 

And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will.” 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep.  i.,  79. 

8.  To  gain  as  profit ;  to  obtain  as  a  price  or  reward. 

“Alas  !  he  gets  nothing  by  that.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 


7.  To  win  over;  to  induce;  to  prevail  on;  to  per¬ 
suade. 

“  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommu¬ 
nication.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  5. 

*8.  To  draw  away  or  aside. 

“  I  could  never  get  him  from  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  1. 

9.  To  put  or  cause  to  be  in  any  state  or  condition. 

“  But  get  your  hearts  deeply  affected  with  religion  as 

well  as  your  heads,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will 
all  be  sons  of  peace.” — Sharpe,  vol  i.,  ser.  1. 

10.  To  lay  hold  of ;  to  seize ;  to  catch. 

“  The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

11.  To  receive ;  to  obtain ;  as,  I  could  get  no  an¬ 
swer  from  him. 

12.  To  procure  ;  to  supply ;  to  furnish. 

“Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

*B.  Reflex. ;  To  betake  ;  to  remove ;  to  carry ;  to 
take  off  (betokening  haste  or  danger). 

“Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land.” — Genesis  xxxi.  13. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gain,  to  win  ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  to  profit. 

“  So  that  now  they  got  by  their  collectorships,  whereas 
before  they  spent  about  £100,  besides  their  gains  on 
clothes  or  needless  entertainments.” — Life  of  A.  d  Wood, 

p.  286. 

2.  To  arrive  at  any  state,  condition,  or  posture, 
by  some  kind  of  labor,  effort,  or  exertion. 

“  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially  in  their  feet, 
cannot  get  to  sleep.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  betake  one’s  self ;  to  go,  to  remove,  to  de¬ 
part. 

Get  home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  set.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  fall  or  come  by  accident  or  chance. 

“  Two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among  them.” — 
Tatler. 

5.  To  find  the  way ;  to  insinuate  itself. 

“If  there  should  be  any  leak  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  yet  very  little  water  would  get  in,  because  no  air  could 
get  out.” — Wilkins. 

6.  To  fall  into  the  way  of. 

“Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage,  and  so 
much  in  fashion,  that  a  child  can  scarce  be  kept  from 
getting  into  it.” — Locke:  On  Education,  §  131. 

7.  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  was  not  before. 

“The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men, 

Bathes  and  gets  drunk;  then  bathes  and  drinks  again.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

8.  To  arrive  at ;  as,  I  got  to  the  house  early. 

IT  1.  To  get  about : 

(1)  To  be  able  to  move  or  walk  about.  (Said  of 
one  recovering  from  sickness.) 

(2)  To  spread  about;  to  be  commonly  reported; 
as,  The  story  got  about. 

2.  To  get  ahead :  To  advance,  to  prosper,  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

3.  To  get  along:  To  proceed,  to  advance;  hence, 
to  prosper,  to  succeed. 

4.  To  get  at : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  be  able  to  reach ;  to  come  or  make 
way  to  ;  as,  to  get  at  the  truth  of  a  matter. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  banter,  to  tease,  to  aggravate. 
{Colloq.) 

(2)  Racing :  To  corrupt,  in  the  case  of  the  jockey ; 
to  hocuss,  in  the  case  of  tile  horse. 

5.  To  get  back: 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  arrive  back  at  the  place  from 
which  one  originally  started ;  to  return ;  to  draw 
back  or  toward  the  rear. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  receive  back  or  in  return ;  as,  to 
get  one’s  money  back. 

(3)  To  retaliate;  generally  followed  by  at;  as, 
I’ll  get  back  at  him. 

*6.  To  get  before :  To  arrive  in  front  or  move  for¬ 
ward. 

7.  To  get  behind : _ 

(1)  Lit.:  To  fall  in  the  rear;  to  lag. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(а)  To  fall  into  arrears;  to  be  backward;  as,  He 
got  behind  with  his  rent. 

(б)  To  penetrate,  to  unravel. 

8.  To  get  behind  the  scenes :  To  become  acquainted 
with  the  intimate  working  of  any  scheme  or  design. 

9.  To  get  by  heart:  To  learn  off  by  heart. 

“  This  defect  he  frequently  lamented,  it  being  harder 
with  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart  than  to  pen  twenty.” 
— Fell:  Life  of  Hammond. 

10.  To  get  clear:  To  disengage  one’s  self;  to  be 
released  or  freed  from  confinement,  obligation, 
burden,  or  embarrassment. 

“  From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 


11.  To  get  .forward : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  go  on  or  in  front ;  to  advance. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  prosper ;  to  advance. 

(b)  To  push  on,  as  with  work. 

12.  To  get  free :  To  disengage  one’s  self ;  to  get 
clear  or  loose. 

13.  To  get  ground :  To  gain  or  win  as  an  advan¬ 
tage. 

“If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king, 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel. ” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii-  3. 

14.  To  get  home : 

(1)  Ord.Lang.:  To  arrive  at  one’s  home  or  house 

(2)  Racing:  To  arrive  at  the  winning-post. 

15.  To  get  in: 

!1)  Transitive : 

a)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  collect,  to  gather  in  ;  to  bring 
in  and  place  under  cover;  as,  to  get  in  corn. 

( b )  Print.:  To  reduce  the  spacing  so  as  to  save 
lines. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  arrive  or  make  way  within  any  place  or 
body. 

( b )  To  be  elected  or  returned;  as,  He  got  in  for 
the  county. 

16.  To  get  off: 

(1)  Transitive  ,* 

(a)  To  put  or  take  off ;  as,  to  get  off  one’s  boots. 

( b )  To  remove;  to  shift;  as,  to  get  a  ship  off  a 
shoal. 

(c)  To  sell,  to  dispose  of ;  to  get  rid  of. 

“Wood,  to  get  his  halfpence  off,  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  in  silver.” — Swift:  Dra- 
pieffs  Letters. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  alight,  to  get  down  ;  as,  to  get  off  a  horse. 
(6)  To  escape ;  to  get  clear. 

“The  galeies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shallows, 
got  off.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

17.  To  get  on: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ;  as,  to 
get  on  a  coat. 

“Be  what  thou  wilt;  I  am  fortune’s  steward.  Get  on 
thy  boots:  we’ll  ride  all  night.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 
II.,  v.  3. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  move  on  ;  to  advance ;  to  proceed. 

(b)  Fig.:  To  succeed;  to  prosper;  to  fare. 

18.  To  get  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 

“Smiling  upon  thee,  get  out  thy  secrets.” — Eccles „ 
xiii.  1. 

( b )  To  draw  out ;  to  disengage;  to  get  rid  of;  as, 
to  get  out  a  tooth. 

“They  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds  which  now 
have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extirpated.” — 
Locke. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  depart  or  escape  from  any  place 
or  state  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

“  Philantus  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about  him, 
but  could  not  get  out.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

19.  To  get  over : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  over;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  surmount ;  to  surpass  ;  to  overcome. 

“His  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over 
it.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  2. 

(b)  To  recover  from  ;  as,  to  get  over  illness. 

(c)  To  coax  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  circumvent. 

20.  To  get  quit  of:  To  disengage  one’s  self  from. 

21.  To  get  rid  of:  To  disengage  one’s  self  from ;  to 


“As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  end  of  this  life,  so  the  next  felicity  is  to  get  rid  of 
fools  and  scoundrels.” — Pope  to  Swift. 

22.  To  get  round:  To  gain  an  advantage  over;  to 
circumvent ;  to  win  over. 

23.  To  get  the  day :  To  win  the  day ;  to  gain  the 
victory ;  to  conquer. 

“To  get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would  be  a 
most  unhappy  day  for  him.”— 2  Maccabees  v.  6. 

24.  To  get  the  hang  of  a  thing :  To  become  familiar 
with  the  arrangement  or  construction  of  anything; 
to  acquire  the  art  or  knack  of. 

25.  To  get  through : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond. 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

(a)  To  accomplish  ;  to  complete ;  as,  to  get  through 
one’s  work. 

(b)  To  pass  in  any  examination. 

“So  you  see,  Giglamps,  I’m  safe  to  get  through.” — 
Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

26.  To  get  to :  To  reach ;  to  arrive  at. 

27.  To  get  together : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  collect  orbring  together;  to  con¬ 
vene  ;  to  amass. 

“Get  your  apparel  together.” — Shakesp.:  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream,  iv.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
.or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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(2)  Intrans.:  To  come  or  collect  together;  to 
meet ;  to  assemble. 

28.  To  get  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(а)  To  prepare ;  to  get  ready ;  to  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for;  as,  to  get  up  a  case,  to  get 
up  a  concert. 

(б)  To  learn  thoroughly ;  as,  to  get  up  a  lesson. 

(c)  To  dress ;  to  fit  out ;  as,  An  actor,  or  a  piece, 

or  an  effect  is  well  got  up. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  arise,  especially  from  a  bed  or 
couch. 

“  Sheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed 
against  rain.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

29.  To  get  wind : 

(1)  To  become  public;  to  be  divulged;  as,  The 
story  soon  got  wind. 

(2)  To  recover  breath. 

30.  To  get  wind  of:  To  get  intimation  of. 

31.  To  get  with  child :  To  make  pregnant. 

“He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  get,  to 
gain,  to  obtain,  and  to  procure :  “  Get  is  not  only 
the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in  its  application  ; 
it  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every  case  for  the 
other  terms ;  get  is  promiscuously  used  for  what¬ 
ever  comes  to  the  hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desir¬ 
able  or  not  desirable,  sought  for  or  not ;  but  gain, 
obtain,  and  procure  always  include  either  the 
wishes,  or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both 
together.  The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously ;  for  what  we 
gain  constitutes  our  good  fortune.  ...  To  ob¬ 
tain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance,  and 
suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specific  end :  but  the 
former  may  include  the  exertions  of  others ;  the 
latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  exertions.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

♦get-nothing,  s.  An  idle  person ;  a  ne’er-do-well. 

get-penny,  s.  Anything  which  gets  or  gains 
money  ;  a  successful  affair. 

get-up,  s.  Dress  and  other  accessories ;  the 
manner  in  which  anything  is  presented,  as  on  the 
stage. 

♦get  (1),  *gett,  *gette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  get;  Fr.  gette.] 
[Get  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  contrivance. 

2.  A  fashion,. a  mode,  a  manner. 

get  (2),  s.  [Get  (2),  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  begotten ;  a  child. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny  generally. 

*get'-a-ble,  *get’-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  get,  v.;  -able.'] 
Attainable,  obtainable. 

♦geth,  3cZ  per.  sing.,  pres,  indie.  [Go,  v.] 

♦get-ter  (1),  s.  [Get  (1),  v.]  A  swaggerer,  a 
bully. 

get  -ter  (2),  s.  [Eng.  get,  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  gets,  gains,  or  obtains. 

*2.  One  who  begets ;  a  begetter,  a  progenitor, 

3.  One  employed  in  digging  in  the  construction  of 
earthworks. 

gett  -Ing,  ♦gett-ynge,  *get-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.  [Get,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  gaining,  obtaining,  or  acquiring; 
acquisition. 

2.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

3.  That  which  is  got  or  gained ;  gains ;  profit. 

“Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit, 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  876. 

ge  -um,  s.  [Lat.  geutv =theavens,  said  to  be  from 
Gr.  geuo= to  taste,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of,  referring 
to  the  aromatic  roots.} 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rosace®,  family  Potentillid®. 
The  calyx,  which  is  five-lobed,  has  five  bracteoles 
above  its  base,  making  it  sometimes  to  be  described 
as  ten-cleft;  petals  five;  stamens  many,  crowded; 
carpels  many,  with  one  ascending  ovule  in  each; 
anthers  many,  on  a  dry  receptacle.  About  thirty 
species  are  known.  They  are  from  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions.  [Avens.] 

gew-gaw  (ew  as  u),  *gew-gaud,  *gu~gaw, 
*gy-gawe,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  giue- 
goue,  givegove,  a  reduplicated  form  of  give  (q.  v.). 
{Skeat.)] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  showy  trifle;  a  toy,  a  bauble,  a 
knick-knack. 

B.  As  adj.:  Showy,  without  value,  gaudy. 

gew-gawed  (ew  as  u.) ,  a.  [Eng.  gewgaw;  -ed.] 
Tricked  out  with  baubles  or  showy  trifles. 


gey,  adv.  [Gat.]  Pretty,  tolerably,  moderately. 
TF  A  gey  bit :  A  considerable  distance. 

“  Kippletringan  was  distant  at  first  a  gey  bit,  then  the 
gey  bit  was  accurately  described  as  1  aiblins  three  mile, 
and  then  the  ‘three  mile’  diminishes  into  ‘like  a  mile 
and  a  bittoch;’  then  extended  into  ‘four  mile  or  there- 
awa.’  ” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i. 
gey§'-er,  *gey§’-Tr,  s.  [Icel.  geysa=  to  gush.] 
Geology,  <&c. : 

1  Certain  intermittent  hot  springs  in  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  the  most  notable  specimens  be¬ 
ing  those  in  the  Yellowstone  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  those  of  the  southwestern  division 
of  Iceland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Hecla. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  latter  are  said  to  break 
out  within  a  circle  of  two  miles.  Few  of  them 
play  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  they  go  on  for  half  an  hour.  The 
largest  is  called  the  Great  Geyser.  It  has  a  pipe  78 
feet  in  vertical  depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  but  gradually  widening  as  it  rises  into 
the  basin.  The  latter  is  56  feet  long  by  46  feet 
broad,  and  is  lined  with  an  incrustation  of  silica 
deposited  from  the  hot  water,  the  process  being 
aided  by  the  alkali  soda,  which,  with  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  various  salts,  exists  in  the  water.  When 
the  geyser  is  about  to  act,  subterranean  noises  are 
heard  like  the  distant  firing  of  cannon,  and  the 
earth  is  slightly  shaken ;  then  a  column  of  the 
liquid  element  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.  Steam  after  a  time  makes  its  way  out 
of  the  rent,  and  the  fountain  ceases  to  play. 
The  second  in  size  is  the  Strokkur.  If  stones  or 
turf  be  thrown  down  its  pipe,  an  eruption  will 
follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  eject  them  with  great 
force.  Geyser  action  is  produced  by  the  heating  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  geyser  tube,  as  Professor 
Tyndall  was  able  to  show  experimentally. 

2.  Any  similar  intermittent  ho.t  springs.  There 
are  geysers  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  Northern  Island, 
as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  or 
of  Iceland.  They  are  on  three  parallel  lines  run¬ 
ning  in  a  direction  north  36°  E.  by  the  compass. 
{Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.  (11th  ed.,  1872),  ch.  xxxiii.) 

ge^-§er-Ite,  *gey -§Tr-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  geyser, 
and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Fiorite  or  Siliceous  Sinter, 
which  again  is  a  variety  of  opal.  It  is  applied  to 
the  concretionary  deposits  around  the  Icelandic 
geysers.  [Geyser.]  {Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  makes  geyserite  simply  a  synonym  for 
Siliceous  Sinter. 


ghai'-or-nlk,  s.  [Tartar.] 

Zobl.:  A  variety  of  the  Yak  (PoSphagus  grun- 
niens ),  one  of  the  Bovid®. 

ghaist,  s.  [Ghost.]  Ghost.  {Scotch.) 

ghar  -r^F,  s.  [Hindust.  gari .]  A  wheel  carriage. 
{Anglo-Indian.) 

♦ghast,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gcestan= to  terrify.]  To 
frighten,  to  terrify,  to  aghast. 

♦ghast,  a.  [Ghast,  v.]  Ghastly;  awful. 

*ghast'-ful,*gast-full,  a.  {Eng.  ghast;  -ful{l).] 
Such  as  to  make  persons  aghast;  frightful,  hor¬ 
rible,  dead. 

♦ghast -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ghastful:  - ly .]  In  a 
ghastful  or  ghastly  manner;  horribly,  dreadfully. 

ghast -11-ness,  *gast-li-ness,s.  [Eng.  ghastly ; 
- ness .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly;  a 
deathlike  look  ;  horror  of  countenance  ;  paleness. 


ghast'-lf ,  *gast-lie,  *gast-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
<;cesfh'c= terrible,  from  a  root  seen  in  gcestan=to 
frighten,  to  ghast;  Goth,  usgaisjan-to  terrify; 
usgeisnan=to  be  astonished.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pale,  deathlike,  dismal,  haggard. 

2.  Horrible,  dreadful,  shocking,  hideous. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  ghastly  manner;  hideously, 
laggardly. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  ghastly  and  hideous, 
:eo  Hideous. 


ghast -ness,  *gast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ghast;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  ;  ghastliness, 
haggard  look,  horror. 

♦ghaunt,  a.  [Gaunt.] 

ghat,  ghaut,  s.  [Mahratta,  <fcc.,  ghat.] 

1.  Properly  a  mountain  pass. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains,  as  the  Western  Ghauts, 

more  commonly  called  by  the  natives  the  Sahyadri 
Hills.  „  . 

3.  A  quay ;  a  flight  of  steps  for  the  convenience  of 
bathers  descending  to  the  Ganges  or  other  rivers. 
(All  Anglo-Indian.) 

ghe  -ber,  s.  [Guebre.] 

ghee,  s.  [Hindust.]  Stale  butter  clarified  by 
boiling  and  straining.  It  has  no  attraction  for 
Europeans,  but  is  largely  in  use  among  the  natives 
of  India. 


gher'-kln,  *guer -kin,  *ger-kln,  s.  [A  short¬ 
ened  form  of  agherkin,  from  Dut.  agurkje;  Dan. 
agurke;  Ger.  gurke,  from  Arab.  al= the,  an&khirgdr 
= a  cucumber;  Hind,  khiy&r.]  A  small  variety  of 
the  cucumber  used  for  pickling. 

♦ghess,  *ghesse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Guess,  v.] 

♦ghess,  s.  [Guess,  s.] 

ghet'-Qhflo,  s.  [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.:  The  tubers  of  a  plant,  Aponogeton  mono- 
stachyon.  Roxburgh  says  that  they  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India,  and  are  almost  as  good  as  pota¬ 
toes. 

ghet  -to,  s.  [Ital.l  That  quarter  of  certain 
Italian  towns  in  which  Jews  live. 

Ghlb -el-line,  s.  [Ital.  Ghibellino,  a  corrupt,  of 
Ger.  Weiblingen^an  estate  in  the  part  of  Franconia 
included  under  Wurtemberg.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Suabia,  and 
Henry;  the  nephew  of  Welt  or  Guelf,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  in  A.  D.  1138  engaged  in  a  contest 
against  each  other  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  names  of  Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Ghibelin 
are  said  to  have  been  first  used  as  rallying  cries  at 
the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in  A.  D.  1140.1 
Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  who  sided  with 
the  German  emperors  in  their  contests  with  the 
popes  on  the  question  of  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  The  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  disturbed  Italy 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
time  of  Dante  the  contest  was  severe  at  Florence, 
and  in  1289  the  great  poet,  who  was  an  earnest  Ghib- 
elline.  fought  in  the  battle  of  Campoldina  against 
the  opposite  faction.  [Guelf.] 

♦ghif,  conj.  [If.] 

♦ghlt’-tern,  s.  [Gittern.] 
gho-ho'-na,  s.  [An  Indian  word.] 
ghohona-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  poisonous  grass,  Paspalum  scrobiculct- 
tum  (?)  ,  growing  in  India.  It  is  said  to  render  the 
milk  of  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it  narcotic  and 
drastic. 

♦ghole,  s.  [Ghoul.] 

ghost,  *gaist,  *gast,  *ghaist,  *goost,  ♦gost,  s, 

[A.  S.  gast= a  spirit ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  geest ;  Dan.  & 
Ger.  geist,  from  the  same  root  as  ghastly  (q.  v.) ;  O: 
Sax.  g6st;  O.  Fris .gdst;  Sw.  gast.] 

*1.  The  soul  of  man. 

♦2.  Breath. 

3.  The  spirit  or  soul  of  a  deceased  person ;  an 
apparition ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death ;  a  spec- 
ter. 

“  The  ghosts  rejected  are  the  unhappy  crew 
Deprived  of  sepulchers  and  funeral  due.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  445. 

♦4.  Spirit. 

“As  wel  in  body  as  goost  chaste  was  sche.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,458. 

*5.  A  dead  body ;  a  corpse. 

“I’ll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

6.  A  shadow;  the  remotest  trace  or  likelihood; 
as,  He  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  {Colloquial.) 

IF  (1)  The  Holy  Ghost:  The  Third  Person  in  the 
Christian  Trinity.  [Holy  Ghost.] 

(2)  To  give  up  the  ghost,  *To  yield  up  the  ghost: 
To  die,  to  expire. 

“Their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  3. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  ghost  and  vision,  see 
Vision. 

♦ghost-demon,  s.  The  spirit  of  a  man  adored  as 
a  deity. 

ghost-god,  s.  The  same  as  Ghost-demon  (q.  v.), 
ghost-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  wings  in  the  male  is  about  two,  and  in  the 
female  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  former  has  the 
wings  snowy  white,  with  the  cost®  and  fringes 
brownish  ;  the  female  has  the  fore  wings  deep  dull 
yellow,  with  a  streak  and  some  spots  brick  red  ;  the 
hind  wings  are  of  a  dull  lead  color  at  the  base, 
shaded  with  orange.  The  larva  feeds  underground 
on  the  roots  of  hop,  burdock,  nettle,  &c.,  from 
autumn  to  spring.  The  perfect  insect,  which  is 
common,  appears  in  June.  The  males,  the  sex  with 
the  ghostly  appearance,  have  a  peculiar  flight,  oscil¬ 
lating  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum,  but 
remaining  for  some  time  at  one  spot.  {Stainton.) 

♦ghost-seer,  s.  One  who  sees  or  calls  up  specter? 
or  apparitions. 

ghost-story,  s.  A  tale  in  which  ghosts  are  intro¬ 
duced. 

♦ghost,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Ghost,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  give  up  the  ghost;  to  die,  to 
expire. 

“  Euryalus  taking  leave  of  Lucretia,  precipitated  her 
into  such  a  love-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours  she  ghosted.” 
— Sidney:  Arcadia. 


bdil  b<5y-  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§,  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -siou3  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d«L 
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gibbousiy 


B.  Trans.:  To  appear  as  a  ghost;  to  haunt  as  a 
ghost. 


“  Julius  Cassar 

Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted." 

Shakesp.  .•  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 


*ghost'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  ghost;  -ess.]  A  female 
ghost. 


*ghost'-less,  a. 
spirit  or  life. 


[Eng.  ghost;  -less.] 


Without 


ghost-llke,  a.  [Eng.  ghost,  and  like.]  Like  a 
ghost;  pale,  haggard,  ghastly. 

ghost -li-ness,  *goost-ly-nes,  s.  [Eng.  ghostly ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghostly. 

ghost -ly,  *gost-lich,  *gost-liche,  *goste-ly, 
*gos-tly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  pdsfHc= spiritual ;  O.  S. 
gistlik;  O.  Fris.  gcistllk ;  Ger.  geistlich;  Dut. 
geestelijJc.]  [Ghost,  Ghastly.] 
tA.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  soul ;  spiritual ; 
not  carnal  or  secular. 


“  I  wish  thee,  Yin,  before  all  wealth 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health.” 

Corbet:  To  his  son  Vincent. 


2.  Connected  -with  religion  or  spiritual  matters ; 
engaged  in  religious  duties. 


“Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 

A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady’s  man.” 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  422. 

3.  Pertaining  to  ghosts  or  apparitions. 
i.  Suitable  for  ghosts  ,  dismal,  gloomy. 

“  To  muse  at  last  amid  the  ghostly  gloom 
Of  graves,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloistered  cells.” 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  ghostly  or  spiritual  manner; 
spiritually. 

ghost-ol-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  ghost,  and  Gr.  logos=  a 
discourse  or  science.]  The  science  of  ghosts  and 
their  nature  and  characteristics. 


*ghote,  s.  [Goat.] 

ghoul,  *ghOle,  *gh00le,  s.  [Pers.  gh6l—a  wood- 
demon,  supposed  to  devour  men  and  other  animals.] 
An  imaginary  being,  supposed  among  Eastern 
nations  to  devour  human  corpses. 


ghoul'-ish,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
ghoul ;  obscene ;  disgusting ;  feeding  on  filth  or 
corruption. 


ghjfll,  s.  [Icel.  gil—  a  ravine.]  A  ravine ;  a  gully 
or  cleft  in  a  hill. 

gI-al-16-li- 
no,  s.  [Italian 
giallorino— yel¬ 
lowish  ;  giallo 
=  yellow.]  An 
oxideof  lead  or 
massicot  from 
Naples,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  fine 
pigment  called 
Naples  yellow. 

*giambeaux, 

*giam  -  b  e  u  x 
(as  zhaxn  -b5, 
zham-be),  s. 

pi.  [FT.jambe 
••=  t  h  e  leg.] 

[Jambeaux.] 

Old  Armor:  Giambeaux. 

Leg  or  shin 

pieces  of  cuir  bouilli,  or  metal,  much  worn  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

gl-ant,  *geand,  *geant,  *geaunt,  *geawnt, 
*giaund,  *giaunt,  *gyant,  *jeant,  *jeaunt, 

*jeyant,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  gyant,  geant.  jaiant;  Fr. 
giant.,  from  Lat.  gigantem,  accus.  of  gigas;  Gr. 
gigas  (genit.  gigantos)=a  giant;  from  the  same 
root  as  genus,  generate,  &c. ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
gigante;  Ger .  gig  ant.] 


A.  As  substantive : 


1.  A  man  of  size  much  above  the  ordinary  stature 
of  men ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  size  or  bulk. 


“Gates  of  monarchs 

Are  arched  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 


2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  powers  or  genius, 
bodily  or  intellectual. 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Gigantic  ;  giant-like  ;  like  a  giant  in  size 
or  strength. 

“Our  dire  neighbors  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant  sons  of  earth.” 

Pope :  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vii.  280. 
*2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 

“A giant  traitor.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 


gia,nt-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Large  multi-nucleated  cells,  called  by 
KOlliker  Ostoclasts.  They  arise  where  absorption 
of  bone  is  going  on. 


giant-clams,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l. :  The  English  name  given  to  Tridacnid® 
q.  v.),  a  family  of  conchiferous  mollusks. 
giant-fennel,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ferula,  the  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
Persia,  Siberia,  &c.  Ferula  persica  is  the  assafcet- 
ida  (q.  v.). 

giant-ivy,  s. 

Bot. :  Hedera  vegeta ;  called  also  Irish  ivy. 
giant-powder,  s.  A  form  of  dynamite,  consist¬ 
ing  of  infusorial  earth  saturated  with  nitro-glycer- 
ine.  The  siliceous  earth  consists  of  diatoms  and 
frustules,  and  the  result  is  a  brown  powder,  some¬ 
thing  like  line  sawdust, 
giant  puff-ball,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fungus,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  often 
many  feet  in  circumference,  filled  with  a  pulpy 
mass,  which  has  been  used  for  a  styptic  and  for 
tinder. 

*giant-queller,  s.  The  slayer  or  destroyer  of 
giants. 

gl-ant-ess,  *ge-aunt-esse,  *gy-ant-esse,  s. 

[Eng.  giant ;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  giant,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  size 
or  bulk. 

“  Thar  the  childrene  were  • 

Whyche  that  oghte  the  geauntesse  that  Charlie  aslow  in 
distresse.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  4,855. 

*2.  Any  being  or  personification  of  exceeding 
strength  or  power. 

“Youth  is  publicly  swallowed  up  by  the  giantess  of  old 
age  admitted  into  its  inner  mansion.” — Sir  IV.  Jones:  An 
Indian  Grant  of  Land. 

*gi'-ant-ish,  a.  [Eng.  giant;  -ish.]  Approaching 
that  of  a  giant ;  unusually  tall. 

*gi  -ant-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ism.]  The  state 
of  being  giants. 

*gl  -?mt-lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  giant;  -ize.]  To  act  as 
a  giant ;  to  play  the  giant. 

*gi -ant-like,  *gl  -ant-lf ,  a.  [English  giant; 
-like,-ly.]  Resembling  or  like  a  giant ;  character¬ 
istic  of  a  giant ;  gigantic. 

*gl  -ant-ry,  s.  [En g.  giant;  -ry.] 

1.  The  race  of  giants;  giants  collectively. 

2.  Hugeness. 

gl  -ant-ship,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ship.]  The  state, 
quality,  or  character  of  a  giant. 

giaour  (as  jowr),  s.  [Turk,  gidour;  Pers.  gdwr 
=an  infidel.]  A  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  those 
who  disbelieve  in  Mohammed,  and  specially  to 
Christians. 

gib  (1) ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gibbe;  Fr.  gibe= a  bill-hook,  a 
hoe.]  [Gibbet.] 

1.  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane ;  a  gibbet  or  jib. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hold  another  in  place,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sled-tongue 
in  its  roller,  or  a  strap-head  on  a  connecting-rod. 
It  is  usually  tightened  by  a  key  or  cotter. 

IT  Gib  and  key :  The  fixed  wedge  and  the  driving 
wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which  holds  the 
brasses  at  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod  in  steam 
machinery. 

*glb  (2),  *gibbe,  *gyb,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for 
Gilbert— O.  Fr.  Tibert,  the  name  given  to  the  cat  in 
the  old  fable  of  “  Reynard  the  Fox.”  Cf.  Tom-cat 
and  Jack-ass.]  A  tom-cat,  especiaHy  an  old  one. 

*gib-cat,  *gyb-cat,  s.  A  tom-cat. 

“  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

gib  (3),  s.  [Jib.] 

gib  (l),u.  t.  [Gib  (1),  s.]  To  secure  or  fasten 
with  a  gib  or  gibs. 

*glb  (2) ,  u.  i.  [Gib(2),s.]  To  act  like  a  cat;  to 
play  the  cat. 

gib-bar-tas,  s.  [Lat.  gibber=  humpbacked.] 
ZoGl. :  The  Jupiter  whale,  a  fin-backed  species  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

gib  -ber,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  jabber  (q.  v.).]  To 
jabber,  to  talk  inarticulately,  to  gabble, 
gib -ber,  s.  [Lat.=hunchbacked,  protuberant.] 
Bot. :  A  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the  base  of  a 
calyx,  corolla,  &c.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

gib'-ber-ish,  *geb-rish,  *gibb-ridge,  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  gibber,  v. ;  -ish.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Inarticulate  talk;  unmeaning  or 
unintelligible  language ;  nonsense. 

B.  Asadj.:  Unmeaning,  nonsensical,  unintelligi¬ 
ble  fustian. 

gib'-ber-ish,  v.  i.  [Gibbeeish,  s.]  To  talk  un¬ 
intelligibly  ;  to  gibber,  to  jabber. 


fgib'-ber-ose,  a.  [Latin  .gibberosus  =  hunch-1 

Bot.:  "The  same  as  Gibbous  (q.  v.).  {Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

gib  -bet,  *geb-et,  *geb-ette,  *gib-et,  *gyb-et, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  gibbet;  Fr.  gibet  (a  word  of  unknown 
origin)  ;  Ital.  giubbetto  (s.) ,  giubette  (pi.)  ;  cf.  O.  Fr. 
gibet=a  large  stick.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gallows  :  the  apparatus,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  post  of  wood  with  a  projecting  arm,  from 
which  notorious  malefactors  were  hanged  in  chains, 
and  allowed  to  remain  as  a  warning. 

II.  Mach. :  The  post  and  arm  of  a  crane,  reaching 
over  for  the  suspension  of  the  load  therefrom. 

gibbet-tree,  s.  A  gibbet,  a  gallows. 

gib -bet,  v.  t.  [Gibbet,  s.]  , 

1.  Lit. :  To  hang  on  a  gibbet. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  hang  or  suspend  in  any  way. 

2.  To  hold  up  or  expose  to  ridicule,  scorn,  infamy, 
or  the  like. 

“I  had  gibbetted  up  Julian,  and  he  comes  by  night  to 
cut  him  down.” — Warburton:  Life  of  the  Author,  Letter  to 
Dr.  Balguy. 

*gibbier  (as  zhlb  -bl-a),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  gibier.] 
Game,  wild  fowl. 

glb-ble-gab  -ble,stt6sf.  [A  reduplicate  of  gabble 
(q.  v.).]  Nonsensical  or  inarticulate  talk;  jabber, 
gibberish. 

gib  -bon,  s.  [According  toDelachamp,  from  Gr. 
keipbn,  a  word  which  he  says  Strabo  uses  for  a 
species  of  ape.  But  Liddell  and  Scott  have  keipos, 
kepos  and  kebos  [Cebus],  the  first  of  these  being 
the  word  really  used  by  Strabo.  It=a  long-tailed 
species  of  monkey,  which  the  modern  gibbon  is  not. 
Lat.  cephus  {Pliny) ;  cf.  also  Heb.  qoph= an  ape 
(1  Kings  x.  22,  2  Chron.  ix.  21),  from  Sansc.  &  Mala¬ 
bar  kapi= a  monkey.] 

Zotjl. :  Hylobates,  a  genus  of  anthropoid  apes. 
The  arms  or  anterior  limbs  are  so  long  that  when 
the  animal  stands  erect  they  nearly  reach  the 
ground.  There  is  no  tail,  but  there  are  natesal  cal¬ 
losities.  The  sternum  is  wider  than  in  the  other 
apes,  and  the  chin  better  developed.  The  animal  is 
protected  by  a  thick  fur.  The  Common  Gibbon, 
Hylobates  lar ,  is  the  Simia  lar  of  Linnwus.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high.  It  has  been  found  on  tb© 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Another  Gibbon  is  the 
Siamang,  Hylobates  syndactylus.  It  is  found  in 
Sumatra.  It  is  larger  than  the  Common  Gibbon. 
Some  think  that  the  gibbons  approach  the  humaD 
structure  more  closely  than  the  gorilla  does. 

glb’-boom,  s.  [Jibboom.] 

glb  -bose,  a.  [Lat.  git>6ws=hunched,  humped, 
gibbous.]  Gibbous,  protuberant  at  one  or  more 
places. 

“Even  Mars,  too,  in  its  quadratures  becomes  gibbose." 
— Kay:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

gib-bo s  -I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  gibbositas, 
from  gibbosus ;  Fr.  gibbosity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gib¬ 
bous  ;  protuberance ;  convexity. 

“When  ships,  sailing  contrary  ways,  lose  the  sight  one 
of  another,  what  should  take  away  the  sight  of  ships  from 
each  other,  but  the  gibbosity  of  the  interjacent  water?” — 
Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Geol. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

“It  [the  lava-flow  from  Atrio]  formed  what  was  called 
the  ‘  gibbosity  ’  of  1857.  .  .  .  Such  gibbosities  are  caused 

by  the  abrupt  termination  of  viscous  streams,  which  stop 
at  different  heights  on  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  melted  matter  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  further.” — Lyell:  Princip.  Geol.  (11th  ed.),  i.  641. 

gib -bous,  a.  [Latin  gibbosus,  from  gibbus=a 
hunch;  Fr.  gibbe ux;  Sp.  &  Port,  giboso;  Ital.  gib- 
boso .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Hunchbacked,  hunched,  humped,  crook- 
backed. 

“I  demand  .  .  .  how  oxen  in  some  countries  began 

and  continue  gibbous  or  hunchbacked?” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Protuberant,  convex,  swelling  into  ine¬ 
qualities. 

“Varro  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  their  spotted  plumage, 
and  the  gibbous  substance  on  their  head.” — Pennant: 
British  Zoology;  Turkey. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  used  when  the  illuminated 
portion  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet  exceeds  a  semi¬ 
circle,  but  falls  short  of  a  circle. 

2.  Bot.:  Very  convex  or  tumid,  as  the  leaves  of 
many  succulent  plants. 

H  Lindley  thinks  that  the  term  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  solid  convexities. 

glb-bous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gibbous;  -ly.]  In  a 
gibbous  or  protuberant  manner  or  form. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rftle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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gib -botis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  g ibbous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gibbous ;  gibbosity. 

glbb§  -lte,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  George  Gibbs, 
the  original  owner  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet  in 
Yale  College.] 

Min.:  A  hexagonal  or  monoclinic  white,  grayish, 
greenish,  reddish-white  or  reddish-yellow',  translu¬ 
cent  mineral,  emitting,  when  breathed  upon,  an 
argillaceous  smell.  Hardness,  2'5  to  3'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'3  to  2’4.  Composition:  Alumina,  65'6; 
water,  34'4=100.  Found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  at 
various  places  in  the  United  St  ates,  &c.  V arieties : 
(1)  In  crystals  (Hydrargillite),  (2)  Stalactitic  (Gibbs- 
ite  proper). 

gibe  (1),  *gybe,  *jib?,  v.i.  &  t.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin:  cf.  Icel.  geipa=to  talk  nonsense  ;  geip  =  non- 
sense;  Sw.  dial  gipa— to  gape,  to  talk  foolishly. 
(Sheaf.)  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  throw  out  or  utter  sneers  or  re¬ 
proaches  ;  to  make  use  of  sneering  or  taunting 
expressions;  to  rail,  to  flout,  to  fleer,  to  scoff. 
(Usually  followed  by  at.) 

“  Common  courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  fleare 
At  everie  thing  which  they  heare  spoken  ill, 

And  the  best  speeches  with  ill  meaning  spill.” 

Spenser:  Mother  ILubberd’s  Tale. 

B.  Trans.:  To  use  sneering  or  taunting  expres¬ 
sions  toward ;  to  mock  ;  to  taunt ;  to  sneer  at ;  to 
address  or  treat  sneeringly  or  sarcastically. 

“  Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them, 

From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them.” 

Swift. 

gibe  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Jibe.] 

gibe,  s.  [Gibe  (1),  v.]  A  sneering  or  taunting 
expression ;  a  sneer,  a  scoff,  a  taunt ;  an  expression 
of  sarcastic  scorn  or  contempt. 

gib -el,  s.  [Ger.  gibel,  giebel. ] 

Ichthy.:  A  fish,  the  Prussian  Carp,  Cyprinus 
gibelio.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Common 
Carp  by  the  absence  of  barbules  on  its  lips.  Its 
weight  is  generally  half  a  pound,  though  it  has  been 
found  four  times  as  much.  It  is  a  good  fish  for  the 
table.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition  that  it 
was  introduced  from  Germany, 
gibel-carp,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Gibel  (q.  v.).  ( YarrelL ) 
Gib  -el-Ine,  GIb'-el-lIne,  s.  [Ghibelline.] 

Gib  -e-on-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  Gibeon;  - ite. ] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  who 
were  condemned  by  Joshua  for  their  duplicity  to  be 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.”  ( Joshua 
ix.  10.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  drudge ;  a  slave’s  slave ;  the  lowest  of 
servants. 

glb'-er,  *gyb-er,  s.  [Eng.  gibe  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  use  of  gibes,  taunts,  or  sarcastic  lan¬ 
guage;  a  scoffer,  a  taunter;  a  sarcastic  and  cen¬ 
sorious  person ;  a  mocker. 

gib-fish,  s.  [Eng.  gib,  and  fish.]  An  English 
provincial  name  for  a  he  salmon. 

gib  -liig,  pr.  par.,  a. &s.  [Gibe  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  sneering,  taunt¬ 
ing,  or  mocking ;  a  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  taunt. 

gib  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  gibing;  -ly.]  In  a  gib¬ 
ing,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner;  with  gibes, 
sneers,  or  taunts ;  sneeringly,  sarcastically. 

gib -let,  *gibelet,  *gybelet,  *gyb-lets,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  gibHet ;  Fr.  gibelotte= stewed  rabbit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  internal  eatable  parts  of  a  fowl,  such  as 
the  heart,  liver  aizzard,  &c.,  which  are  removed 
before  cooking,  and  are  often  served  separately  in 
a  sauce  or  pie. 

“Thou  shalt  me  forgive, 

And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  and  driblets, 

And  set  the  hare’s  head  against  the  goose  gyblets.” 

Harrington:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xliii.,  §  136. 

*2.  Entrails  generally. 

“I  hope,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  we  shall  not  see  when  you  have 
a  mind  to  junket  with  your  comfortable  importance,  that 
the  entremets  shall  be  of  a  fanatic’s  giblets.” — Marvel: 
Works,  ii.  93. 

*3.  Rags,  tatters. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  giblets ;  as,  a  giblet  pie. 
giblet-check,  jiblet-cheek,  s.  A  term  used  by 

stonemasons  to  signify  a  rebate  round  the  rybates, 
&c.,  of  a  doorway  or  gateway,  for  the  reception  of 
a  door  or  gate  intended  to  open  outward ;  also  writ¬ 
ten  jiblet-cheek. 

Glb-ral-t^r,  s.  &  a.  [Arab.  Gibel  or  Jabal-al 
Tarik=  Mount  Tarik,  named  after  Tarik,  Tarek,  or 
Tarif,  the  Saracen  leader,  who  captured  it  from  the 
Christians  in  A.  D.  711-] 


A.  As  subst. :  A  rock,  seaport,  and  fortified  town 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  but  since  A.  D. 
1704  a  British  possession. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Gibraltar-inonkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Inuus  ecaudatus,  an  originally  African 
monkey,  a  colony  of  which  is  wild  on  the  rocks  of 
Gibraltar.  [Incus.] 

Gibraltar-stone,  s. 

Min. :  Stalagmite  from  a  cavern  in  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

*glb'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  gib,  and  ship.]  A  ludicrous 
form  of  address  to  a  gib  or  tom-cat. 

gib -staff,  s.  [Eng.  gib,  s.,  and  staff.] 

1.  Along  pole  to  gauge  water  or  to  shove  a  boat 
into  deep  water. 

*2.  A  weapon  used  to  fight  beasts  upon  the  stage. 

gld,  s.  [A  contract,  for  giddy  or  giddiness  (q.  v.).] 
A  disease  in  sheep,  more  generally  known  as  sturdy 
(q.  v.). 

gld  -died,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Giddy,  v.] 

gld  -dl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  giddy ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  giddy  manner;  with  a  feeling  of  giddiness 
in  the  head. 

2.  In  an  inconstant,  unsteady,  or  irregular  man¬ 
ner. 

“Our  boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down,  some¬ 
times  giddily  set  up.” — Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society. 

3.  Carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

“The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her, 

Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

gld  -dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  giddy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  giddy;  a  vertigo 
or  swimming  in  the  head ;  dizziness. 

“  His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without  gid¬ 
diness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height  of  his 
position.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Unsteadiness,  silliness,  folly. 

“He  takes  good  heede,  not  to  commit  through  giddiness 
of  drayne 

The  facte,  which  he  for  very  shame  must  needs  vndo 
againe.”  Drant:  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetry . 

3.  Inconstancy,  fickleness,  mutability;  lack  of 
steadiness. 

“There  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fix  a  belief.”— Bacon. 

4.  A  frolic,  a  wantonness ;  levity. 

“Thou  like  a  contrite  penitent, 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddinesses.”  Donne. 

5.  A  disease  in  sheep,  called  also  sturdy  (q.  v.). 

*gld -dish,  *gid-dishe,  a.  [Eng.  gidd{y);  -ish.] 
Giddy,  changeable,  inconstant,  fickle,  mutable. 

“The  people  cawle  thee  giddishe  mad, 

Why  all  the  world  is  so.” 

Drant:  Horace,  sat.  iii. 

gid  -dy,  *gid-die,  *gyd-ye,  a.  [From  A.  S. 

ayddian,  giddian,  gyddigan=to  sing,  to  be  merry, 
from  aid,  gidd,  gied,  gyd=a  song.] 

1.  vertiginous ;  having  a  whirling,  swimming,  or 
dizziness  in  the  head ;  dizzy. 

“Them  rev’ling  thus  the  Tentyrites  invade, 

By  giddy  heads  and  stagg’ring  legs  betray’d.” 

Tate:  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  vertigo  ;  rendering  dizzy. 

“Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy’s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

3.  Swimming,  dizzy,  accompanied  with  giddiness. 

“Until  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  34. 

*4.  Whirling  or  circling  round  rapidly ;  rotating ; 
whirled  rapidly  about. 

“  The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forced  back  and  forward,  in  a  circle  rides.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  339. 

5.  Inconstant,  changeable,  fickle,  unsteady,  wild, 
heedless. 

“Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  444. 

6.  Characterized  by  or  spent  in  levity  and  folly. 

7.  Foolish,  silly. 

“Yet  would  this  giddy  innovation  fain 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

8.  Having  the  head  turned  by  excitement ;  elated, 
excited,  rash,  hot-brained. 

“Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too?” — 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  3. 


giddy-brained,  a.  Thoughtless,  heedless,  fool¬ 
ish. 

giddy-head,  s.  A  person  without  thought  or 
judgment. 

giddy-headed,  a.  Without  thought  or  judg¬ 
ment  ;  giddy-brained,  thoughtless,  heedless. 

*giddy-paced,  a.  Moving  with  a  giddy  or  un¬ 
steady  motion;  moving  irregularly;  flighty,  fickle, 
giddy-pate,  s.  The  same  as  Giddy-head  (q.  v.). 
giddy-pated,  a.  The  same  as  Giddy-headeb 
(q.  v.). 

*gld  -dy,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Giddy,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  turn  quickly  round;  to  whirl 
round. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  giddy,  dizzy,  or  unsteady. 
*gld-dl-head,  *gyd-i-hede,  s.  [Eng.  giddy; 

-head.]  Giddiness,  folly,  unsteadiness. 

*glde,  s.  &  v.  [Guide.] 

*gld  -er,  s.  [Guider.] 

*gld  -Ing,  *gid-ynge,  s.  [Guiding.] 

*gie,  *gye,s.  [Prov.  Fr.  guid ;  Sp.  &  Port,  guia.] 
A  guide. 

*gie  (1),  *gye,  *guye,  *guie,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  guier; 
Prov.  guiar;  Sp.  &  Port,  guiar.]  To  guide, 
gie,  v.  t.  [Give.] 
gien,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Given.] 
gier',  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  gier— a  vulture;  Ger.  geier= 
a  vulture,  a  hawk.]  See  the  etym.  and  the  com¬ 
pound. 

gier-eagle,  s. 

Script. :  The  rendering  of  Heb.  rachham  in  Lev. 
xii.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
small  vulture,  Neophron  percnopterus.  [Neoph¬ 
ron.] 

gier-falcon,  s.  [Gyr-falcon.] 
gie§  -eck-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Charles  Gie- 
secke,  who  brought  it  from  Greenland.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pinite.  It  is  a  green  or  brown¬ 
ish  mineral  found  in  Greenland  in  compact  felspar, 
and  in  New  York  in  a  pyroxene  rock.  It  is  a  pseu- 
domorph  of  Nephelite.  (Dana.) 

*g!f,  *giff,  conj.  [A.  S.  gif;  O.  Fries,  ief,  gef,  e/.] 
[If.]  If. 

GIf-fard,  s.  &  a.  [The  inventor’s  name.]  For 
def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

giffard-injector,  s.  A  steam-jet  which  actsupon 
a  body  of  water  by  which  it  is  condensed,  and  to 
which  it  communicates  its  velocity,  driving  it 
through  the  feed-water  pipe  into  the  boiler.  [In¬ 
jector.] 

glff -gaff,  s.  [A  redupl.  of  giff=give.]  Give  and 
take ;  tit  for  tat ;  mutual  service  to  one  another. 

gift,  *yeft,  *yift,  *yyft,  s.  [A.  S.  gift,  gyft,  from 
gifan=to  give;  Icel.  gift,  gipt;  Dut.  gift;  Goth. 
-gibis,  -gifts  (in  composition)  ;  Ger.  gift;  O.  H.  Ger., 
Sw.,  &  Dan.  gift;  M.  H.  Ger.  gifte.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving,  bestowing, 
or  conferring. 

“  Had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown.”  Milton:  P.  L  ,  ix.  806. 

2.  That  which  is  given,  bestowed,  or  conferred 
voluntarily  and  without  compensation  or  return  ;  a 
present,  a  donation,  a  boon. 

“And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 

Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse.  ” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel.  ii.  68. 
*3.  An  offering ;  an  oblation. 

*4.  A  prize ;  a  reward. 

“And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place, 

Green  laurel  leaves,  and  palm  (the  victor’s  grace).” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v.  144. 
*5.  Anything  given  with  a  corrupt  motive ;  a  bribe. 
“Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment,  thou  shalt  not  respect 
persons,  neither  take  a  gift;  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  wise.” — Deuteronomy  xvi.  19. 

6.  A  natural  quality,  talent,  or  endowment;  a 
faculty,  a  power ;  a  talent,  considered  as  conferred 
by  God. 

“And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  4. 

II.  Theol.  (pi.) :  Endowments,  some  of  them  high; 
others — and  these  the  majority — superhuman,  con¬ 
ferred  on  individuals  in  the  early  church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whence  they  are  called  spiritual  gifts. 
St.  Paul  enumerates  the  word  of  wisdom,  that  of 
knowledge ;  faith,  the  gift  of  having  ability  to  work 
miracles,  to  prophesy,  to  succeed  in  the  discerning 
of  spirits,  to  speak  with  divers  tongues  or  interpret 
those  tongues  when  spoken  by  others.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
1,  8-10,  &c.) 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gift, 
present,  and  donation:  “  The  gift  is  an  act  of  gen¬ 
erosity  or  condescension ;  it  contributes  to  the 


1X531,  boy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  dfli. 
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benefit  of  the  receiver;  the  present  is  an  act  of 
kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it  contributes  to  the 

Eleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  is  private,  and 
enefits  the  individual ;  the  donation  is  public,  and 
serves  some  general  purpose.  The  value  of  &  gift 
is  often  heightened  by  being  given  opportunely ;  the 
value  of  a  present  often  depends  upon  the  value  we 
have  for  the  giver.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  gift,  endow¬ 
ment,  and  talent :  “  Gift  and  endowment  both  refer 
to  the  act  of  giving  and  endowing,  and  of  course 
include  the  idea  of  something  given,  and  something 
received:  the  word  talent  contains  no  such  collat¬ 
eral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  a  giver ;  when  we  speak  of  an  endoivment, 
we  refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver;  when  we 
speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think  of  its  intrinsic 
quality.  The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  natural  ; 
the  endowment  is  only  natural.  Talents  are  either 
natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed 
nature ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the 
source  from  which  they  proceed.  .  .  An  endow¬ 
ment  is  a  gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endow¬ 
ment;  a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an 
endowment,  but  it  is  frequently  distinctfromboth.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
gift-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  attached  to  a  boat  to  be  used  in 
towing  it  astern  of  a  ship, 
gift,  v.  t.  [Gift,  s.] 

1.  To  bestow  or  confer  as  a  gift. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  any  possession,  faculty, 
or  power. 

glft'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gift ;  -ed.] 

1.  Given,  bestowed,  conferred. 

‘‘Zio  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  task, 

With  my  heaven  gifted  strength.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  36. 

2.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any  power,  faculty,  or 
talent ;  largely  endowed  with  intellect ;  talented. 

“  Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 
In  fairy  tissue  wove.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii. 
gift  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gifted ;  -ness  I  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  gifted. 

“  Endowed  with  the  sublimest  giftedness  of  our  separat¬ 
ists.” — Echard. 

f  lft  -ie,  s.  [Eng.  gift ;  -ie ;  -y.]  A  dimin.  of  gift ; 
ittle  or  trifling  gift. 

“  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us.” 

Burns :  To  a  Louse. 

•glft’-less,  a.  [Eng.  gift;  -Zess.]  Without  a  gift 
or  reward. 

“  But  not  unhonored  shall  he  halt  away, 

Or  giftless  mourn  this  unauspicious  day.” 

Cambridge:  Scribleriad,  iv. 

*glft-llng,  s.  [Eng. gift;  -ling.}  A  gift  of  trifling 

value. 

“You  have  plucked  pretty  giftlings  from  it.” — Thack¬ 
eray:  Roundabout  Papers,  x. 

♦gift -lire,  s.  [Eng.  gift;  -ure.]  A  gift,  an  endow¬ 
ment. 


[Etymol 


ogy  doubtful.] 


A  harpoon;  a 


“One  of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally  a 
fish,  which  they  strike  with  a  gig  in  the  water,  tie  a  rope 
to  it,  and  drag  it  to  the  shore,  to  which  they  fasten  it, 
and  it  afterward  becomes  stone.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  v., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 


gig  (2),  s.  [A  contracted  form  of  Giglet  (q.  v.).] 
A  wanton,  silly  girl. 

gig  (3),  *gigge  (1),  *gygge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
cf.  Icel.  geiga= to  vibrate,  to  tremble;  glgja=  a 
Eddie ;  Ger.  geige .] 

I  Ordinary  Language: 


*1.  A  fiddle. 

*2.  A  sound  as  of  a  fiddle. 

“This  house  was  also  ful  of  gygges.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.  851. 
*3.  A  top,  a  whirligig. 

“  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 


4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II  3. 

*5.  A  flighty  person. 

“The  little  pip  told  all  the  quarrels.” — Mad.  HArblay: 
Diary,  i.  390. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabric:  A  rotary  cylinder  covered  with  wire 
teeth  for  teaseling  cloth  ;  a  gigging-machine. 

2.  Naut.:  A  clinker-built  boat,  from  20  to  28  feet 
long,  and  rowed  with  four,  six,  or  eight  alternate 
oars.  It  is  reserved  for  the  commanding  officer. 
Usually  nearly  the  size  of  the  cutter,  but  of  longer 
and  slenderer  build. 

3.  Vehicle:  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn 
by  one  horse. 

“Let  the  former  riders  in  gigs  and  whiskeys,  and  one- 
horsed  carriages,  continue  to  ride  in  them.” — Windham: 
Speech,  May  25,  1809. 


gig-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  to  draw  a  gig. 
gig-machine,  s. 

Fabric:  A  gigging-machine  (q.  v.). 
gig-mill,  s.  A  machine  in  which  woolen  cloth 
is  napped  or  teaseled;  a  gigging-machine. 
gig-saddle,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  small  saddle  used  with  carriage  har¬ 
ness,  and  carrying  the  terrets  for  the  driving-reins 
and  the  check-hook  for  the  bearing-rein. 

gig-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  to  which  a  rapid  vertical 
reciprocation  is  imparted,  and  which  is  adapted  for 
sawing  scrolls,  frets,  &c. 

gig-tree,  s.  The  frame  of  a  gig  or  harness-sad¬ 
dle. 

*glg  (4),  *gigge  (2),  s.  [Fr.  gigue;  Ital.  giga.]  A 
jig  (q.  v.). 

gig  (1),  v.  t.  [Gig  (1),  s.]  To  fish  with  a  gig  or 
fishgig. 

gig  (2),  v.  i.  [Gig  (3),  s.] 

*1.  To  move  up  and  down ;  to  wriggle. 

2.  To  make  a  creaking  noise. 

*giga,  s.  [Gigg.] 

*gl-gan'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis)  = 
a  giant;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.)  Gigantic. 

*gl-gan'-te-an,  a.  [Lat  giganteus,  from  gigas 
(genit.  gigantis)  =  &  giant;  Ital.  giganteo .]  Like  a 
giant,  mighty,  gigantic,  irresistible. 

gl’-gan-tesque  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  Befitting  a 
giant ;  suited  to  gigantic  topics ;  bombastic. 

gl-gan-tlc,  *gl-gan-tlck,  *gl-gan'-tlc-g,l,  a. 
[Lat.  gigas  (genit,  gig  antis)— giant',  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic,  - ical .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  or  power,  such  as  befits  a 
giant ;  huge,  enormous  ;  like  or  befitting  a  giant. 

2.  Enormous,  atrocious  ;  as,  gigantic  wickedness, 
a  gigantic  error. 

II.  Bot.:  Tall,  but  stout  and  well-proportioned. 
(Lindley.) 
gigantic-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  lambertiana. 

gl-gan'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gigantical ;  - ly .] 
In  a  gigantic  manner ;  like  a  giant. 

gl-gan'-tl-§lde,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gig  antis) 
—  &  giant,  and  ccedo— to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  slaying  or  killing  a  giant. 

2.  A  giant-killer. 

♦gl-gan'-tic-ness,  s.  [English  gigantic  f  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gigantic ;  gigantic 
nature,  size,  or  proportion. 

*gl-gan'-tlne,  a.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis ) 
=a  giant;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -ine.J  Gigantic.  ( Bui- 
lokar. ) 

gl-gant'-Iijm,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis  = 
giant.]  Abnormal  increase  in  growth;  gigantic 
stature.  [Acromegaly.] 
gi-gan  -to-llte,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis)  ; 
G;.  gigas  (genit.  gigantos)=a  giant,  and  suff.  -lite 
(q.  v.) ;  the  mineral  derives  its  name  from  the 
large  size  of  the  crystals.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Pinite  crystallized  in  six  or 
twelve-sided  prisms  from  the  gneissose  granite  of 
Finland.  It  is  altered  iolite.  (Dana.) 

gl-gan-tol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  gigas  (genit.  gigantos) 
=  a  giant,  and  logos=  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  gigantologie .] 
A  treatise  on  or  account  of  giants. 

gl-gan-tom'-R-chy,  s.  [Lat.  gigantomachia , 
from  Gr.  gigantomachia,  from  gigas  (genit.  gigan- 
tos)=  a  giant,  and  mache= a  battle  ;  Fr.  giganto- 
machie .] 

Class.  Myth.:  A  war  of  giants:  specif.,  the  fabu¬ 
lous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 

gl  ge'-rl-um,  s.  [New  Lat.,  from  gigeria  (pl.)  = 
cooked  chicken  guts.  ] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  gizzard,  or  muscular  stomach 
of  a  fowl. 

*glgg  (1),  *gigue,  s.  [Jig.] 

*gi&g  (2),  8.  [Icel.  geiga— to  tremble.]  A  sort 
of  vane.  [Gig  (1) ,  s.] 
gig  -get,  8.  [Gigot.] 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

glg'-glhg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Gig  (2),  v.] 

gigging-machine,  s. 

Cloth-manuf. :  A  machine  for  dressing  woolen  cloth 
by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  teasels,  whose  fine 
hooks  draw  the  loose  fibers  to  the  surface ;  a  nap¬ 
ping  machine.  The  teasel  is  a  kind  of  thistle 
cultivated  for  the  purpose.  [Fuller’s-teasel.] 
Artificial  teasels,  such  as  wire  cards,  have  hitherto 
failed  to  answer  the  purpose  as  fully,  on  account  of 
their  unyielding  nature  when  they  become  engaged 
with  a  knot. 


*gig’-gish,  a.  [Gig  (1),s.  ;  - ish .]  Giddy,  incon¬ 
stant,  fickle,  flighty. 

gig  -gle,  s.  [Giggle,  v.]  A  kind  of  laugh  with 
short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath. 

gig -gle,  v.  i.  [An  attenuated  form  of  Mid.  Eng. 
gagelen  —  to  gaggle  or  make  a  noise  like  a  goose 
{Siceat).  Cf.  O.  Dut.  ghichelen— to  giggle ;  German 
kichern .]  To  laugh  lightly  and  idly  ;  to  titter ,  to 
laugh  in  a  silly  or  affected  manner. 

glg’-gler,  s.  [Eng.  giggl(e)  f-er.]  One  who  gig¬ 
gles  or  titters ;  one  who  laughs  in  a  silly  or  affected 
manner. 

glg  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Giggle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  tittering  or 
laughing  in  an  idle  or  affected  manner. 

*gig'-gly,  a.  [Eng.  giggl(e) ;  - y .]  Giggling; 
loose  or  Tight  in  manner. 

*gi-gle,  s.  [Icel.  giklcr=&  pert  person:  cf.  Gig 
(l),s.]  The  same  as  Giglet  (q.  v.). 

♦glg'-let,  *glg-16t,  *gig-lotte,  s.  &  a.  [A 
dimin.  from  Eng.  gigle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  light,  giddy  girl ;  a  wanton. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Loose  or  light  in  manners ;  wanton. 

2.  Fickle,  inconstant. 

*glg  -lot-ry,  s.  [Eng .  giglot ; -ry .]  The  manners 
or  character  of  a  giglet ;  wantonness. 

♦gig  -nl-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  gigno-to  beget,  to  bear; 
Eng.  adj ,  suff.  -ive.]  Productive  of  something  else 

gig  -6t,  *g.*g  -get,  *gIg'-got,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gigot. 
from  O.  Fr.  gigue— a  fiddle,  the  thigh,  from  the 
shape.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  leg  of  mutton ;  as  gigot 
sleeves. 

*gig-0UT,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gigueour;  Icel.  gigjari;  M. 
H.  Ger.  gigeere ;  Ger,  geiger .]  A  fiddler. 

Gila  (pron.  He-la),  s. 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  river  in  the  south  western 
portion  of  the  United  States,  rising  in  New  Mexico, 
flowing  650  miles  and  entering  Arizona,  where  it  joins 
the  Colorado  river. 

Gila  monster,  s.  [For  etymology  see  supra.] 

ZoOl. :  A  large,  knotty-skinned  lizard  ranging  the 
district  watered  by  the  river  described  ante.  It  has 
venom  fangs,  and  terrible  stories,  which  natural¬ 
ists  are  not  yet  willing  to  believe  entirely,  are  told 
of  its  deadly  powers. 

Gil’-ber-tlne,  a.&s.  [Named  after  their  patron, 
Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempnngham  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  about  A.  D.  1148.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  monastic  order  which  arose  in. 
England  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  monks  ob¬ 
served  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the  nuns,  that  of 
St.  Benedict. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  described 
under  A. 

gll-bert-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  a  former  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  England.] 

Min. :  A  whitish,  silky  mineral :  its  hardness  2*75 ; 
specific  gravity  2*65.  Composition:  Silica  45*15 ; 
alumina  40-ll ;  protoxide  of  iron2-43;  magnesia  1'90; 
lime_4-17;  and  water  4’25.  Apparently  an  impure 
kaolinite.  Occurs  near  St.  Austlein  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land.  (Dana.) 

gild,  *gilde,  *gild-en,  *gyld,  *gyld-vn,  v.  t. 

[A.  S.  gyldan=to  pay ;  Icel.  gylla=  to  gild.] 

I.  Lit. ;  To  wash  over  with  gold ;  to  overlay  with 
gold  either  in  leaf  or  powder ;  to  coat  with  gold. 

'* The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  give  a  golden  color  or  appearance  to ;  to 
cause  to  shine  or  become  bright  like  gold. 

“And  yet,  what  worth? — what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven?” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  make  resplendent  with  bright  colors. 

“  He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies.”  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  922. 

*3.  To  brighten,  to  cheer;  to  give  a  bright,  happy 
appearance  or  character  to. 

“  Let  oft  good  humor,  mild  and  gay, 

Oild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.” 

Trumbull:  Advice  to  Ladies  of  a  Certain  Age. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  S;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw. 
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gilravage 


gild 


*4.  To  supply  with  gold ;  to  make  rich  ;  to  enrich. 

“I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight.” 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*5.  To  give  a  fair  outward  appearance  to  ;  to  make 
fair  outwardly ;  to  recommend  or  set  off  by  super¬ 
ficial  decoration. 

“I’ll  gild  it  [the  lie]  With  the  happiest  terms  I  have.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*6.  To  flush  or  make  red  with  drinking ;  to  make 
drunk. 


"Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v 

*7.  To  redden,  to  besmear  with  blood. 

“If  he  do  bleed 

I’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

gild  (1),  s.  [Guild.] 

*gild-ale,  s.  A  drinking  bout  in  which  each  per¬ 
son  pays  an  equal  share. 

*gild  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  Icel.  gella=to  yell.]  Clamor;  noise;  uproar. 

“The  gild  and  riot  Tyrrianis  doublit  for  joy; 

Syne  the  reird  followit  of  the  younlceris  of  Troy.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  37,  11. 

*gild,  a.  [Sw.]  Strong;  well-grown. 

“Ane  gild  oxe  is  apprised  [in  Orkney]  to  15  meales,  and 
ane  wedder  is  four  meales.” — Skene:  De  Verb.  Sign.,  s.  v. 
Serplaith. 

gild -er  (1),  *gyld-er,  s.  [Eng.  gild;  -er.]  One 
who  guilds  or  overlays  anything  with  gold. 


“No  conning  artificer,  earner,  painter,  nor  gylder,  with 
such  other  lyke  of  what  occupacyon  soeuerthei  be  or  haue 
bene  to  thy  comoditie,  shal  neuermore  be  found  againe.” 
— Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

gild  -er  (2),  s.  [Guilder.]  A  coin,  value  about 
35  cents.  ( Shakesp . :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1.) 
gild  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gild,v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cf  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  overlaying  with 
gold ;  or  of  applying  gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid, 
to  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  leather,  paper,  &c. 
Gilding  is  performed  :  By  laying  on  gold-leaf ;  by  ap¬ 
plying  gold  in  amalgam,  the  mercury  being  subse¬ 
quently  evaporated  ;  by  electroplating ;  by  a  sheet 
of  metal  soldered  to  the  cheaper  foundation  metal ; 
and  by  enameling. 

(2)  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid,  applied  to  any 
surface. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  outward  decoration  or  covering,  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  anything. 

“Could  laureate  Dry deu  pimp  and  friar  engage  .  .  . 

And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave?” 

Pope:  Satires,  i.  115. 


II.  Photog. :  The  treatment  of  the  finished  da¬ 
guerreotype-plate  with  a  salt  of  gold— generally  the 
hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda— which  determines 
the  deposition  of  finely  divided  gold  upon  the  va¬ 
porous  mercurial  deposit  of  which  the  picture  con¬ 
sists.  By  this  means  permanence  is  imparted  to 
the  picture. 

gilding-metal,  s.  A  special  kind  of  brass,  with 
a  high  percentage  of  copper,  used  to  make  objects 
which  are  to  be  gilded  byelectrolysis. 

gilding-size,  s.  A  viscid  composition  laid  upon 
an  object  to  hold  a  surface  of  gold-leaf.  The  book¬ 
binder  uses  glaire,  white  of  egg ;  the  oil-gilder  uses 
a  mixture  of  linseed-oil  and  ocher. 

<[  (1)  Burnished  gilding :  Distemper  gilding  pol¬ 
ished  by  burnisher;  used  especially  in  picture- 


frames. 

(2)  Chemical-gilding :  Gilding  produced  by  gal¬ 
vanic  action  in  the  bath,  or  by  affinity. 

(3)  Cold-gilding:  Effected  by  rubbing  the  an¬ 
nealed  metal  with  gilding  powder  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  cork  dipped  in  salt  water,  and  polishing 
with  steel-burnisher. 

(4)  Distemper-gilding:  Applied  to  wood,  plaster, 
or  marble,  which  is  coated  with  size,  successive 
coats  of  finely-powdered  whiting,  and  faced  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  sandpaper  between  each.  Gold-size  is 
then  applied,  then  the  leaf,  which  is  polished  with 
an  agate  or  dog’s  tooth. 

(5)  Electro-gilding :  [Electroplating.] 

(6)  Friction-gilding :  [Cold-gilding.] 

(7)  German-gilding:  The  same  as  Electroplat¬ 
ing  (q.  v.).  ,  ,  ... 

(8)  Immersion-gilding:  Effected  by  dipping  the 
metallic  article  into  a  solution  of  pyrophosphate 
of  soda  in  which  terchloride  of  gold  has  been  dis- 

B° (9)  Leaf -gilding :  The  process  of  coating  the  paper 
or  vellum  with  gum-water  or  glaire,  laying  on  the 
leaf-gold  and  polishing  with  an  agate. 

(10)  Mechanical-gilding:  The  name  given  to 
any  process  in  which  the  gold  is  made  to  adhere  by 
glue. 


gil  -hoot-er,  s.  [Eng.  gill  (4),  and  hooter.']  A 
provincial  English  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
screech-owl. 

gill  (1),  *gil,  *gyll,  gylle,  s.  [Dan.  gicelle;  Sw. 
<7aZ=aigill;  Icel.  gjdlnar  (pl.)  =  °rlls;  Gael.  gial= a 
jaw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  The  leviathan  ...  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  415. 

2.  The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl,  as 
the  wattles  in  a  turkey. 

“  The  turkeycock  hath  great  and  swelling  gills,  and  the 
hen  hath  less.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the  chin. 

“In  many  there  is  no  paleness  at  all;  but,  contrariwise, 
redness  about  the  cheeks  and  gills.” — Bacon:  Natural 
History. 

II.  Technically  (pi.) : 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  branchiae  of  fishes;  a  double  row 
of  long,  compressed,  slender-pointed  processes,  ex¬ 
tending,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  from  the  convex 
side  of  a  branchial  arch,  and  supported  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  membrane.  Gills  may  be  free  or  fixed.  In 
Myxinoids  there  are  only  gill-sacs.  In  some  osseous 
fishes,  certain  of  the  branchial  arches  support  only 
one  series  of  processes,  called  uniserial  or  half-gills  ; 
in  most  cases  they  have  biserial  or  whole  gills. 
Gills,  as  a  rule,  are  pectinated;  there  are  also, how¬ 
ever,  plicated  and  tufted  gills.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  gills  is  to  expose  the  venous  blood,  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision,  to  the  influence  of  streams  of 
water. 

2.  Entom.:  Hair  or  leaf-like  processes  projecting 
from  the  body  of  some  aquatic  insects,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  or  more  trache®,  and  their  ramifica¬ 
tions  communicating  with  those  of  the  body 
generally.  Insects  thus  equipped  do  not  need  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  (Grif¬ 
fith  <&  Henfrey.) 

3.  Bot.:  The  lamell®  or  parallel  plates  on  the 
underpart  of  the  pileus  of  an  Agaricus.  They  con¬ 
stitute  the  hymenium  in  which  the  spores  lie. 

gill-arches,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  The  arches  supporting  the  gills.  They 
are  generally  five  in  number, 
fgill-bar,  s.  One  of  the  five  branchial  arches, 
gill-cover,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Gill-lid  (q.  v.). 
gill-flap,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  membrane  attached  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing  the  gill¬ 
opening. 

gill-lid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  lid  or  covering  of  the  gills, 
gill-net,  s.  A  net  suspended  in  a  stream,  having 
meshes  which  allow  the  heads  of  the  fish  to  pass, 
and  which  catch  in  the  gills  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
detaching  itself, 
gill-opening,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  opening  by  which  the  water  from  the 
gills  passes  off. 
gill-sac,  s. 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  rudimentary  gills  constituted 
by  sacs,  occurring  in  the  Myxinoids  and  Lampreys. 
A  gill  of  the  ordinary  fishes  is  the  homologue,  not 
of  a  single  gill-sac,  but  of  the  continuous  halves  of 
two  of  them. 

gill  (2),  ghyll,  *gille,  gylle,  s.  [Icel.  gil  =  a 
deep,  narrow  glen;  geil  =  a  ravine.]  A  fissure  in 
a  hill ;  a  ravine  with  a  river  running  through  it ;  a 
brook,  a  ghyll,  a  gully, 
gill  (3),s.  [Fr.  aiguille— a  needle.] 
Flax-clressing:  A  hackle;  a  series  of  points 
which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fiber  into  finer 
parallel  filaments  ready  for  drawing  and  spinning; 
a  porcupine. 

gill-frame,  gill-head,  s. 

Flax-dressing:  A  machine  inwhichstricksof  wax 
are  drawn  out  into  slivers  ;  doubled  and  combined 
with  other  slivers,  and  redrawn  until  they  assume 
the  character  of  rovings,  and  are  ready  for  spin¬ 
ning.  A  spreader.  The  name  gill-frame  is  derived 
from  a  number  of  vertical  needles  forming  a  comb, 
through  which  the  line  passes  to  the  drawing- 
roller;  the  gill  is  attached  to  a  fuller-bar,  which 
rises  and  falls  at  intervals,  and  alternately  detains 
and  releases  the  line,  which,  by  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions,  is  converted  from  a  strick  to  a  sliver,  and 
then  to  a  roving. 

gill  (4),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  Gillian— Lat. 
Juliana .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  girl,  a  sweetheart,  a  lass.  [Gillian.] 

2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

II.  Bot.:  Ground-ivy,  Nepeta  glechoma.  It  is 
also  called  Gill-creep-by-the-hedge. 


gill-ale,  s. 

Bot. :  Alehoof. 


gill-flirt,  s.  A  wanton  girl,  a  flirt, 
gill-house,  s.  A  house  where  gill  is  sold* 

*gill-run-by-the-sheet,  s. 

Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis. 

gill  (5),  *gille,*gylle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gelle- a  measure 
for  wine ;  cf.  Low  Lat.  gillo,  gella=  a  wine  vessel,  a 
measure;  Ir.  jale= a  large  bowl;  Eng.  gallon 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  a  pint.  The  standard  gill  now  in  use  con¬ 
tains  8*665  cubic  inches. 

*2.  A  kind  of  measure  among  tin-miners,  equal  to 
a  pint. 


gil -lar-6o,  s.  [Irish (?).] 

Ichthy. :  A  variety  of  the  Common  Trout,  in  which 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  said  to  be  thickened 
like  the  gizzard  of  birds  by  feeding  on  shell-fish. 

gll-len’-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mcench  after  Dr. 
Arnold  Gillen,  a  German  botanist.]  >  _ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eosace®,  family  Spir®id®.  The 
root  of  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  that  of  G.  stipulacea 
are  emetic,  and  perhaps  tonic.  They  are  used  in 
this  country  as  ipecacuanha. 

gil ’-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  gill  (4),  s. ;  cf.  giglet.]  A 
sportive  or  wanton  girl  or  woman ;  a  giglet. 

Gil ’-ll-ij.il,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  Juliana,  the 
female  name  corresponding  to  Lat.  Julius.]  A  girl, 
a  sweetheart ;  a  wanton  or  loose  girl. 

gll’-lle,  s.  [Gael,  gille-a  boy,  a  gillie.]  In  the 
Highlands  a  man-servant,  an  out-door  attendant; 
especially  one  who  accompanies  his  master  while 
hunting. 

gil-lie§’-I-a,  s,  [Named  after  Dr.  Gillies  of  Men¬ 
doza  in  Chili.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  small  order  Gillies- 
iace®  (q.  v.). 

gIl-lie§-I-a’-Qe-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gilliesi(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Gilliesiads,  an  order  of  Exogens,  alliance 
Liliales.  It  consists  of  small  herbaceous  plants 
with  tunicated  bulbs.  The  leaves  are  grassy ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  inconspicuous,  are  umbellate, 
surrounded  by  bracts,  the  outer  petaloid  and  herba¬ 
ceous,  tbe  inner  colored ;  perianth  minute ;  stamens 
six,  three  sometimes  sterile ;  ovary  superior,  three- 
celled  ;  style  one,  stigma  simple ;  capsule  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded.  They  are  found 
in  Chili.  Lindley  enumerated  two  genera,  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  five. 

gll-lie§’-l-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gillesi(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Gilliesia  (q.  v.). 

gll-llng-lte,  s.  [From  Gillinge-Grube  in  SOder- 
manland,  Sweden,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. ;  A  black,  amorphous,  often  compact  mineral ; 
its  hardness  3,  specific  gravity,  3-04.  Composition ; 
Silica,  27 "50  to  32T8 ;  alumina,  0  to  5*50 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  0  to  37-49;  water,  11*75  to  20,  &c.  A  variety 
of  it  is  called  Thraulite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

gll’-ly-flbw-er,  gll-ll-flow-er,  *jer-e-floure, 
*gil-lo-fre,  *gil-lo-fer,  *gil-o-ver,  *gi-ro-fer,  s. 
[Fr.  girofl6e,  from  Fr.  &  Prov.  girofle=clove;  Sp. 
girofle,  girofre;  Port,  goivo;  Ital.  gerofano ;  Lat. 
caryophyllum,  from  Gr.  karuophyllon  =  the  clove 
tree;  karyon—  a  nut,  and  phyllon=  a  leaf.] 

Botany : 

1.  Spec. :  Matthiola  incana,  Stock,  or  more  fully, 
Stock  Gillyflower.  [Stock.] 

2.  The  genus  Matthiola. 

IT  Clove  Gillyflower  is  Dianthus  caryophyllus 
Marsh  Gillyflower,  Lychnis  floscuculi;  Queen’s 
Rogue’s  or  Winter  Gillyflower,  Hesperis  matronalis; 
Sea  Gillyflower,  Armenia  vulgaris;  Wall  Gilly¬ 
flower  and  Yellow  Gillyflower,  Cheiranthus  cheiri; 
Single  Gillyflower,  Dianthus  plumarius;  Turkey 
Gillyflower,  Tagetes  erecta:  Water  Gillyflower,  Hot- 
tonia  palustris;  Winter  Gillyflower,  Cheiranthus 
cheiri  or  Hesperis  matronalis ,*  and  Gillyflower- 
grass,  the  same  as  Carnation-grass  (q.  v.). 

*gll  -our,  *gil-er,  *gil-oure,  *gil-owre,  *gyl- 
or,  *gyl-our,  *gyl-ur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  guilere,  guileor .] 
[Guiler.]  A  deceiver;  a  traitor;  a  false,  treacher¬ 
ous  person. 

gll’-ous,  *gil-ouse,  *gy-lous,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
pi7e=guile;  suff.  -ous.]  Treacherous,  false,  deceit¬ 
ful. 


gll'-py,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  frolicsome  young 
person,  male  or  female. 

gll-rav  -age  (age  as  lg),  gil-raiv  itch,  *gal- 
rav-itch,  v.  i.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful; 
prob.  either  Scotch  gillie  (q.  v.)  or  Fr.  gueule=the 
throat;  and  Eng.  ravage.] 

1.  To  hold  a  merry  meeting  with  noise  and  riot. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  spoil ;  to  commit  dep¬ 
redations. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?L 


gilravage 


2006 


gin-saw 


gll-rav'~age(ageaslg),*gil-rai-vitch,s.  [Gil- 
RAVAGE,  V.] 

1.  A  noisy  frolic  in  merrymaking,  among  young 
people. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

gll-rav  -ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  *gil-rav-ach-er,  s. 
[Eng.  gilravac/(e ) ;  -er.] 

1.  A  noisy,  riotous  fellow ;  a  rake. 

2.  A  robber,  a  depredator,  a  plunderer. 

♦gll  -r^,  *gil-rye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gillerie.]  Treach¬ 
ery,  deceit,  fraud. 

♦gllse,  8.  [Geilse.] 

gilt,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gild.] 

A.,  B.  &  C.  As  pret.,  pa.  par.  &  particip  adj.: 
(See  the  verb.) 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gold  laid  over  the  surface  of  anything ;  gilding. 

*2.  Money;  gold. 

“  These  corrupted  men  .  .  . 

Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed), 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  (Chorus.) 

3.  Fair  or  grand  show. 

“When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee.” — Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

gilt-edge,  gilt-edged,  adj.  [English  gilt,  and 
edge(d).] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  a  gilded  edge;  as,  a  gilt-edged 
book. 

II.  Fig. :  Of  unquestioned  reliability;  choice; 
first-class :  used  of  commercial  paper ;  as,  a  gilt- 
edged  note.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 


gilt-tail,  s.  [Eng.  gilt,  and  tail.'] 

Biol. :  A  worm  or  larva  having  a  yellow  tail. 

♦gilt  (1),  s.  [Guilt,  s.] 

gilt  (2),  *gilte,  *gylt,  s.  [A.  S.  gilte ;  Icel.  gilta, 
gylta.]  A  spayed  sow. 

♦gilt,  v.  i.  [Guilt,  v.] 

gilt  -head,  *guilt  ’-head,  s.  [Eng.  gilt,  guilt,  and 
head.] 

*1.  Ornith. :  An  unidentified  bird. 

2.  Ichthyology : 

(1)  A  fish,  Chrysophrys  aurata  (having  golden 
colored  eyebrows),  whence  its  English  name.  The 
back  is  silvery  gray  shaded  with  blue,  the  belly 
polished  steel-blue,  with  golden  bands  along  the 
sides.  Length,  a  foot  or  less.  Abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  it  extends  in  one  direction 
to  the  shores  of  Britain,  in  the  other  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  the  family  Chcetodontidce. 
[Chrysophrts.] 

(2)  A  fish,  Crenilabrus  melops  or  tinea ;  called  also 
the  Connor,  or  Golden  Maid.  Its  upper  parts  are 
striped  with  red  and  green  ;  the  lower  parts  green 
with  red  spots.  Length,  six  inches.  Found  along 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  of  the  family  Labridae. 
[Crenilabrus.] 

*gilt-if,  *gilt-ife,  *gult-if,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  gilt- 
guUt ;  suff.  -if=-ive.]  Guilty. 

glm,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  gimp  (q.v.).]  Neat; 
spruce;  well-dressed. 


gim-dandy,  s.  [Eng.  gim=smartly  dressed,  and 
dandy.]  An  extraordinarily  smart  or  spruce  dandy. 


girn-pig,  8.  A  rest  for  the  arm  of  a  lapidary,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  a  cranked  form. 


glm'-bgl,  glm'-bol,  glm-ble,  s.  [Lat.  gemellus 
=  twin,  double.]  A  form  of  universal  joint  for 
securing  free 
motion  in  sus- 

Fension,  or 
or  suspend¬ 
ing  anything, 
as  a  lamp,  a 
compass,  a 
chronometer , 

&c.,  so  that  it 
may  always 
retain  a  cer¬ 
tain  position, 

li b^r iv? m?UIt  Gimbal,  with  Compass, 

generally  consists  of  a  pair  of  interlocked  rings  or 
hoops,  moving  the  one  within  the  other,  and  each 
perpendicularly  to  its  plane,  about  two  axes,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 


gimbal-joint,  s.  A  two-part  joint,  having  artic¬ 
ulations  or  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It 
is  used  as  a  shaft-coupling  in  the  tumbling-rods  of 
horse-gear,  in  drilling  and  sheap-shearing  machines, 
and  elsewhere. 


gimbal-ring,  s.  A  single  gimbal  by  which  the 
cock-eye  of  the  upper  millstone  is  supported  on  the 
spindle  to  permit  vibration  ;  a  rynd. 

glmb-let,  s.  [Gimlet.] 


glm-crack,  *gin-crack,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  from 
Prov.  Eng.  pim=spruce,  and  crack— a  lively  boy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  spruce,  pert  boy ;  a  dandy ;  a  coxcomb. 
“These  are  fine  gimcracks ;  hey,  here  comes  another, 

A  flagon  full  of  wine  in  his  hand  I  take  it.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  trivial,  worthless,  though  showy  piece  of 
mechanism;  a  pretty  but  useless  toy. 

“  Rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Showy  but  worthless. 

glm  -let,  glmb-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gimbelet,  guim- 
belet;  Fr.  gibelet.  Formed  from  wimble,  with 
dimin.  suff.  -et ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  wimple  =  a  bore.] 
[Wimble.]  A  small  boring-tool,  having  a  leading 
screw,  a  grooved  staff,  and  a  cross  handle.  It  is 
used  for  boring  small  holes  in  wood,  &c.,  larger 
holes  being  made  with  an  auger  (q.  v.). 

“  His  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gimlets,  were  not  made, 
as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut  smooth,  shape  out,  or  bore 
wood  with.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  iv. 

gimlet-eye,  s.  A  squint-eye. 
gim'-let,  glmb-let,  v.  t.  [Gimlet,  s.] 

1.  Or d.  Lang.:  To  use  or  apply  a  gimlet  to;  to 
form  in  by  using  a  gimlet. 

2.  Naut. :  To  turn  round,  as  an  anchor,  by  the 
stock,  that  is  with  a  motion,  like  the  turning  of  a 
gimlet. 

glm-mgA,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  gemellus— twin.]  [Gim¬ 
bal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pair  or  series  of  interlocked  rings,  as  of  a  bit; 
a  gimbal. 

*2.  A  quaint  piece  of  mechanism  ;  a  gimcrack. 

“  I  think  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on, 

Else  ne’er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  series  of  interlocked 
rings  or  links. 

gimmal-bit,  s.  The  double-bit  of  a  bridle. 

“In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

glm -mer  (1),  s.  [A  lightened  form  of  cummer 
(q.  v.).]  An  old  woman.  (Usually  employed  in  a 
contemptuous  sense.)  {Scotch.) 

♦glm-mer  (2),  s.  [Gimmal  ]  A  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  ;  a  mechanical  device. 

“I  saw  my  precious  watch  taken  asunder,  and  laying 
scattered  upon  the  workman’s  shop  board;  so  as  here  lay 
a  wheel,  there  the  balance,  here  one  gimmer,  there  an- 
otheV.” — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  iii.  702. 

glm  -mer,  *gymb-ure,  *gym-byre,  s.  [O.  Icel. 
gimbr,  gymbr ,’  Dan.  gimmar.]  A  ewe  from  one  to 
two  years  old.  (Scotch.) 

“  The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer  pets, 

Was  laird  himsel’.” 

Burns :  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
gimp,  s.  [Fr.  guimpe= a  nun’s  wimple  :  prob. 
confused  with  Fr.  guipure=  a  thread  of  silk  lace 
( Skeat ) ;  cf.  Ger.  gimf,  gimpf  =  a  loop,  lace,  or  edg¬ 
ing  of  silk.  ] 

Fabric :  Silk  twist  interlaced  with  wire  or  a  coarse 
cord.  It  is  now  principally  used  in  upholstery, 
though  it  has  at  times  been  fashionable  for  trim¬ 
ming  wearing  apparel.  The  term  is  also  used  in 
pillow-lace  making,  signifying  a  thread  thicker  than 
ordinary,  round  which  others  are  twined  or  woven. 
“  Unmoved  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walked  the  place, 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and  lace.  ’ 
Parnell:  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 
gimp-machine,  s.  A  narrow-ware  loom  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  catch  the  woof  and  form  loops  or 
patterns,  the  gimp  cords  of  various  sizes  being  car¬ 
ried  by  independent  shuttles  or  needles. 

gimp-nail,  s.  A  small  forged  nail  with  a  rounded 
head,  used  by  upholsterers. 

gimp,  *gymp,  a.  &  s.  [Welsh  gwymp  =  neat, 
pretty.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  spruce,  comely. 

“Now  with  gymp  fingers  doing  stringis  smyte, 

And  now  with  subtell  euore  poyntalis  lyte.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  187,  37. 

2.  Slim,  delicate,  slender,  scant;  short  in  measure 
or  weight. 

♦B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  witty  jest. 

“  Tharfor,  gude  freyndis,  for  ane  gympe  or  ane  bourd, 

I  pray  you  note  me  not  at  euery  worde.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  6, 19. 

2.  A  quirk,  a  subtlety. 

“  O  man  of  law  !  lat  be  thy  sutelte 
With  wys  jympis,  and  frawdis  interkat.” 

Henry sone:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  120,  18. 


gimp,  v.  t.  [Gimp  (1),  s.]  To  jag,  to  indent,  to 
denticulate. 

♦gimp  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  gimp,  s. ;  -ing.]  Trimming 
with  gimp. 

“Ornament  it  well  with  gimping, 

Flounces,  furbelows,  and  crimping.” 

Fawkes:  Odes  of  Anacreon,  xxv iii. 

gin  (1) ,  s.  [Old  Fr.  gre?tevre=juniper ;  Lat.  juni- 
perus,  from  tne  spirit  being  flavored  with  berries 
of  the  juniper.]  .  ,  ...  . 

Comm. :  A  compounded  spirit,  prepared  either  by 
re-distilling  plain  spirit  with  juniper  berries,  cori¬ 
ander  seeds,  angelica  root,  &c.,  or  by  adding  various 
essential  oils  to  rectified  spirit.  The  gin  produced 
by  distilling  possesses  a  much  more  delicate  flavor 
than  that  produced  by  mixing  or  compounding. 
The  strength  of  gin  varies  from  proof  to  50  under 
proof. 

“Ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  devising  attractive  titles 
for  the  different  descriptions  of  gin." — Dickens:  Sketches 
by  Boz;  Gin-shops. 

gin-mill,  s.  A  tippling  house ;  a  saloon. 

gin-palace,  s.  A  gayly  decorated  bar-room,  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  low  neighborhood ;  one  in  which  spirits  are 
the  staple  articles  of  consumption. 

“If  temperance  societies  could  suggest  an  antidote 
against  hunger  or  distress,  or  establish  dispensaries  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  Lethe-water,  gin-palaces 
would  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.” — Dick • 
ens:  Sketches  by  Boz.;  Gin-shops. 

gin-shop,  s.  A  place  where  gin  is  sold ;  a  gin- 
palace. 

“Death,  at  unawares,  might  duck  him 
Deeper  than  the  grave,  and  quench 
The  gin-shop’s  light  in  hell’s  grim  drench.” 

it.  Browning:  Christmas  Eve,  iii. 

gin- sling,  s.  A  cold  drink,  composed  of  gin, 
soda-water,  lemon,  and  sugar. 

gin  (2),  *ginne  (1),  *gyn  (1),  *gynne  (1),  s.  [A 

contraction  of  Fr.  engin,  from  Lat.  ingenium=a. 
contrivance.]  [Engine.] 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  engine;  a  machine. 

“  [They]  granten  to  lend  to  the  seid  John  Wastell  sum 

parte  of  old  scaffoldyng,  tymbre,  and  the  use  of  certayne 
stuff,  and  necessaryes  there,  as  gynnes,  wels,  cables,  &c.” 
— Walpole:  Anecdotes,  i. ;  App.  Indenture,  4  Henry  VIII. 

2.  An  engine  of  torture. 

"Typhseus  ioynts  were  streached  on  a  gin. 

Theseus  condemned  to  endless  slouth  by  law; 

And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  85. 

3.  Mechanism  ;  mechanical  arrangement. 

“Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 

(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin). 

And  he  wol  doun  descend,  and  don  your  will.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,636. 

II.  Machinery : 

1.  A  portable  hoisting-machine  whose  frame  is  a 
tripod,  one  leg  being  movable  so  as  to  vary  its  angle 
of  elevation,  and  thus  determine  the  height  of  the 
apex;  the  other  two  legs  preserve  their  relative 
distance,  and  form  standards  for  the  drum,  round 
which  the  rope  is  wound  by  power  applied  to  the 
handspikes.  For  heavy  weights  a  fall  and  tackle  is 
used ;  and  for  hoisting  a  bucket  from  a  well  or  mine, 
simply  a  couple  of  pulleys  to  change  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  rope-  One  pulley  is  suspended 
from  the  apex,  and  the  other  attached  between  the 
two  permanent  legs,  so  as  to  change  the  rope  to 
a  horizontal  position,  for  the  attachment  of  a 
draught  horse. 

2.  A  pump  operated  by  windmill. 

“No  gins  or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry.” — Ray:  The  Creation,  ii. 

3.  A  coal-hoisting  machine ;  a  whin. 

4.  A  machine  for  separating  cotton-fiber  from  the 

seeds. 

gin-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  a  hook  to 
swing  from  the  gib  of  a  crane  or  from  the  sheer  of 
a  gin 

gin-horse,  s.  A  mill-horse ;  a  horse  employed  in 
working  a  gin. 

“He  would  make  his  rounds  like  the  gin-horse  in  its 
circuit,  or  the  prisoner  on  his  wheel.” — McCosh:  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  174. 

gin-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  where  cot¬ 
ton  is  ginned. 

gin-race,  s. 

Mining :  A  miner’s  term  for  the  horse-track  of  a 
whin  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

gin-ring,  s.  The  ring  or  circle  in  which  a  horse 
moves  in  working  a  gin. 

gin- saw,  s.  A  saw  used  in  a  cotton-gin  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  fibers  through  the  grid,  leaving  the  seed  in 
the  hopper. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  ynite.  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gin-wheel 


2007 


ginseng 


gin-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  in  a  cotton-gin.  It  may  mean  a  wheel 
with  curved,  pointed  teeth  or  claws,  which  act  as 
the  teeth  of  the  usual  saws  in  drawing  the  fiber 
through  the  grid ;  or  the  brush -wheel,  which  cleans 
the  lint  from  the  said  wheel  or  saw. 

2.  The  wheel  or  drum  of  a  whin. 

gin  (3),  *ginne  (2),  *gyn  (2),  *gynne  (2),  s. 
[Icel.  ginna= to  dupe,  to  deceive.  (Skeat.)]  A 
trap,  a  snare  to  catch  animals  and  birds. 

*gin  (4),  *gyn,  s.  [A.  S.  gin.]  A  chasm,  a  gap. 
gin.  (1),  v.  t.  [Gin  (2),  s.]  To  clean  cotton  of  the 
seeds  by  means  of  a  gin. 

gin  (2),  v.  t.  [Gin  (3),  s.]  To  catch  in  a  snare  or 
trap ;  to  snare. 

*gln  (3),  *ginne,  *ginn-en,  *gyn,  *gynne  (pa.  t. 
fgan,  *gon,  *gun),v.t.&  i.  [A.  S.  ginnan,  found 
in  the  compounds  on-ginnan,  be-ainnan= to  begin ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  beginnen;  O.  H.  Ger.  beginnan: 
Ger.  beginnen ;  Goth,  dug innan— to  begin.]  [Gan.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  begin. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  begin. 

T[  Obsolete  now  except  in  poetry. 
gin,  conj.  &  prep.  [A  contr.  of  gif  and=ii  and; 
or  a  corruption  of  given.']  [Gif.] 

A.  As  conj. :  If. 

B,  As  prep.:  By,  before,  or  against  a  certain 
time. 

*gi-nete,  s.  [Genet.] 

*gin  -ful,  *gyn-ful,  a.  [Eng.  gin  (3),  s. ;  -ful(l).] 
Deceitful,  treacherous,  false. 

*ging,  s.  [Gang,  s.]  A  gang,  a  body,  a  crowd. 

gin -gal,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  East  Indian 
breech-loading  fire-arm,  carrying  a  ball  from  four 
to  eight  ounces.  It  is  fired  from  a  rest.  [Jingal.] 

gin'-gel-ljf,  gin -gil-ie,  s.  [An  East  Indian 
word.]  (For  definition  see  compound.) 

gingelly,  or  gingillie  oil,  s.  The  oil  of  Sesamum 
orientale. 

gin  -ger,  *gin-giuere,  *gyn-gyre,  *gin-giv-er, 
*gin-gib-er,  *zim-bip-er  i,  *zin-gi-ber-i,  s.  &  a. 
fFr.  gingembre ;  Prov.  gingebre.  gingibre,  gingiebre; 
Sp .gengibre;  Port,  gengivre ;  Ital.  zenzero,  zenze- 
vero ,  zenzovero;  Lat.  zinziberis,  from  Gr.  zinggi- 
beris=&n  Arabian  spice  plant,  the  root  of  which 
was  used  in  medicine ;  probably  ginger,  Sans. 
cringra-u£ra=antler-shaped,  referring  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  root  to  the  horn  of  some  ruminant 
animals.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


1.  Botany: 

(1)  Zingiber  officinale ,  Common  or  Narrow-leaved 
Ginger.  It  has  subsessile  linear  lanceolate  smooth 
leaves,  oblong  spikes,  acute  bracts,  and  a  three- 
lobedlip.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  cultivated 
in  most  tropical  countries. 

(2)  The  genus  Zingiber.  There  is  a  Broad-leaved 
Ginger,  Zingiber  zerumbet,  also  a  native  of  India. 
It  is  used  externally  for  cataplasms  and  fomenta¬ 
tions,  but  is  not  eaten. 

(3)  Sedurn  acre ,  from  its  extreme  pungency. 

'  2.  Comm. :  The  dry,  wrinkled  rhizomes  of  the 
ginger-plant.  The  pieces,  or  as  they  are  called 
races,  are  usually  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
branched,  flat,  and  of  a  pale  buff  color.  Ginger  is 
known  in  commerce  under  two  forms,  coated  and 
uncoated  or  scraped,  the  latter  having  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  epidermis  when  in  the  green  state,  and 
sold  as  white  ginger.  The  chief  varieties  imported 
into  this  country  are  Jamaica,  Cochin,  Bengal, 
Japan,  and  African. 

The  first  three  are 
scraped  gingers, 
and  of  these  Ja¬ 
maica  is  the  most 
esteemed  owing  to 
its  color  andfiav9r. 

Some  kind*  of  gin¬ 
ger  are  bleached 
with  chloride  of 
lime,  while  others 
are  simply  coated 
with  chalk  to  give 
them  a  whiter  ap¬ 
pearance.  Ginger 
is  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  stomachic; 
but  is  more  largely 
used  as  a  condi¬ 
ment  than  as  a 
medicine.  Pre-  . 

served  ginger,  so  largely  imported  from  China  m 
jars,  consists  of  the  young  rhizomes  boiled  m  syrup. 
Ground  ginger  is  frequently  adulterated,  the  chief 
adulterants  being  sago  flour,  wheat  flour,  ground 
rice,  and  arrowroot.  These  are  added,  not  only  to 
increase  tire  weight,  but  to  whiten  a  dark-colored 


Ginger-plant. 


variety,  which  is  then  sold  as  a  first-class  ginger. 
All  these  substances  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

3.  Pharm. :  Ginger  is  the  rhizome  scraped  and 
dried  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  of  East  India ; 
also  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  Ginger  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  starch,  resinous  matter,  gum,  woody 
fiber,  &c.  Itis  anaromatic  stimulantand  carmina¬ 
tive,  and  is  given  in  dyspepsia  and  with  purgative 
medicines  to  prevent  griping.  It  is  used  to  prepare 
Syrupus  zingiberis,  Syrup  of  Ginger,  and  Tinctura 
zingiberis,  Tincture  of  Ginger. 

IT  Amada,  or  Mango  Ginger,  is  Curcuma  amada; 
Egyptian  Ginger,  Colocasia  esculenta;  Indian,  or 
Wild  Ginger,  Asarumcanadense ;  and  Wood-ginger, 
an  old  book-name  for  Anemone  ranunculoides. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  from,  or  in  any  other  way  per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  it.  (See  the  compounds.) 

ginger-ale,  s.  A  beverage,  prepared  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  sugar  in  water,  flavoring  with  ginger  or  essence 
of  ginger,  and  coloring  with  a  solution  of  caramel, 
bottled,  then  aerated  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and 
securely  corked. 

ginger-beer,  s.  A  popular  effervescing  beverage 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  ginger,  white  sugar,  and 
water,  the  whole  being  subjected  to  fermentation  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  yeast. 

ginger-brandy,  s.  A  cordial  prepared  by  steep¬ 
ing  bruised  ginger  in  brandy  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  sweetening  with  sugar.  It  contains  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

ginger-cordial,  s.  An  unfermented  beverage, 
prepared  by  simply  adding  essence  of  ginger  to 
plain  spirit,  and  sweetening  with  sugar  or  syrup. 
It  contains  from  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  proof- 
spirit. 

ginger-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  grass,  Anatherium  nardus,  indigenous  to 
India,  in  parts  of  which  the  native  name  is  Koshel. 

ginger-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

ginger-pop,  s.  The  same  as  Gingee-beee  (q.  v.). 
( Colloq .) 

ginger-snap,  s.  A  small,  crisp  cake  spiced  with 
ginger.  It  is  said  to  be  an  exclusively  American 
confection. 

ginger- wine,  s.  A  popular  British  wine,  made 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  water,  and  bruised 
ginger.  It  contains  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

gin  -ger-ade,  s.  [English  ginger,  with  suff.  -ade, 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  lemonade.]  A  strong  sugar 
syrup  flavored  with  essence  of  ginger.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  for  mixing  with  gin. 

gin'-ger-bread,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  bread.]  A 
well-known  dark-colored  bread  made  from  wheat 
flour,  molasses,  moist  sugar,  ground  ginger,  and 
other  spices.  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  cakes. 

gingerbread-nuts,  s.  pi.  Small  button-like  cakes 
of  gingerbread. 

gingerbread-tree,  gingerbread-plum,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Parinarium  macrophyllum ,  one  of  the  Chryso- 

2.  The  name  given  in  Egypt  to  a  palm,  Hyphcene 
thebaica,  its  mealy  rind  resembling  gingerbread. 

gingerbread-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work  cut  or  carved  in  fanciful 
shapes,  as  an  ornament  to  buildings. 

gln'-ger-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Skeat,  from  Sw.  dial,  gingla,  gdngla=to  go 
gently:  hence=with  tottering  steps.  According  to 
others,  from  an  O.  Eng.  gingralic -like  a  young 
person,  from  A.  S.  gingra=a  young  person.] 

A.  As  adv.:  In  a  delicate,  fastidious,  or  nice 
manner ;  daintily,  fastidiously. 

“  Has  it  a  corn?  or  do’s  it  walk  on  conscience, 

It  treads  so  gingerly  f” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  11.  2. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Delicate,  dainty,  fastidious. 

gin-ger-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ginger;  -ness.]  Delicacy, 
niceness,  daintiness,  fastidiousness. 

♦gin-ger-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  ginger  (q.  v.) ;  -ons.]  Of 
the  color  of  ginger ;  pale  yellow. 

“Mr.  Lammle  takes  Ms  gingerous  wMskers  in  his  left 
hand,  and  bringing  them  together  frowns  furtively  at  his 
beloved  out  of  a  thick  gingerous  bush.”—  Dickens:  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  ch.  x. 

gin'-ger-Wort§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  plur. 
wovts*  3 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Zingiberaceee  (q.  v.). 

ging  -ham,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  guinaan,  from  Guin- 
gamp,  a  town  in  Brittany,  where  the  stuff  is  made.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric: 

1.  A  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  colored  in  the 
thread. 

2.  A  common  umbrella,  as  made  of  such  stuff. 
(Slang.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 
*gin’-gi-ber,  s.  [Zinzibee.] 
gliig-Ing.s.  [Etym.  doubtfnl.] 

Mining:  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with  bricks  or 
masonry ;  called  also  steining  or  staining. 

gin-gl'-val,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  gingiva=the  gum.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums. 

“  Whilst  the  Italians  strive  to  cut  a  thread  in  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  between  d  and  t,  so  as  to  sweeten  it,  they 
make  the  occluse  appulse,  especially  the  gingival,  softer 
than  we  do.” — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  so  named  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  uttered. 

“Gingivals,  in  uttering  which  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  gums.”  —  Wright:  Grammar  of  the  Arabio 
Language,  i.  4. 

*gin  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Jingle.u.] 

*gingle-boy,  s.  A  coin. 

“  The  sign  of  the  gingle-boys  hangs  at  the  door  of  our 
pockets.” — Massinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2. 

*gln’-gle,  s.  [Jingle,  s.] 

*gin'-gle§,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  Shin¬ 
gles  (q.  v.).  So  called  because  it  sometimes  encir¬ 
cles  the  person  affected  like  a  girdle.  (Latin 
cingula.) 

“The  gingles  or  St.  Anthony  his  fire.” — Fuller:  Ch. 
Hist.,  IX.  i.  60. 

gm-gly-form,  a.  [English  gingly,  and  form.] 
Thes  ame  as  Ginglimold  (q.  v.). 

gi'n-gl^-mo-dl,  s.  A  name  applied  to  an  order 
of  ganoid  fishes,  having  vertebral  articulations 
resembling  the  ball-and-socket  joint.  (For  etym. 
see  Gingly mus,  infra.) 

gin'-gl^-mdid,  a.  [Lat.  ginglymus  (q.  v.);Gr. 
eidos— form.]  \  , 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a  gingly¬ 
mus  (q.  v.). 

gin  -gly-mus,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  gingglymos 
=  a  ball-and-socket  joint.] 

Anat. :  A  hinge  joint,  one  which  admits  only  of 
flexion  and  extension,  as  the  elbow,  the  knee,  and 
the  ankle  joints. 

gin  -go,  gink  -go,  s.  [Japanese.] 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 
ginn,  gin  -nee,  s.  [Jinn,  Jinnee.] 

*ginne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gin,  v.] 

*gin'-ner,  s.  [Ginnle,  s.] 

*gin  -net,  s.  [Genet.] 

gin  -ning  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gin  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning  cot¬ 
ton  by  means  of  a  gin. 

*gin’-ning  (2),*gin-ninge,  *gyn-ynge,  pr.par 

a.&s.  [Gin  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  beginning;  a  beginning, 
gin-nle,  gin-ner,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Icol.  gin= 
the  mouth ;  A.  S.  gin— a.  chasm,  an  opening.]  The 
gill  of  a  fisn. 

gin-nle,  gin-le,  v.  t.  [Ginnle,  s.]  To  fish  with 
the  hands,  by  groping  under  banks  and  stones,  as 
in  tickling  trout. 

gin  -ny,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  corrupt,  of  gin= 
engine.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

ginny-carriage,  s.  A  railway  car  for  conveying 
materials. 

*gin-0ur,  *gyn-0Ur,  s.  [0.¥v.engigneor,engin~ 
eur .]  An  engineer ;  one  who  worked  a  military 
engine. 

gin -seng,  gin’-S§hen,  s.  [Chinese  ginsen,  said 
by  Grosser  to  be  =that  which  resembles  a  man  or  a 
man’s  thigh  ;  or  from  gen-seng=&rst  of  plants.] 

1.  Phar. :  The  root  of  Aralia  or  Panax  Ginseng. 
It  has  a  sharp,  aromatic,  peculiar  taste,  and  is 

E rescribed  by  the  Chinese  m  diseases  attended  by 
odily  weakness.  Some  think  its  virtues  imaginary. 
2.  The  plant  of  which  N  o.  1  is  the  root.  It  belongs 
to  the  Araliacese  (Ivy worts). 

Tf  The  Chinese  plant  having  been  inadequate  to 
supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the 
root,  the  American  species,  Aralia  quinquefolia, 
has  been  largely  substituted  and  great  quantities  of 
the  root  are  dug  and  exported  to  China  from  this 
country.  Through  some  portions  of  the  Southern 
States  the  digging  of  ginseng  root  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  and  lucrative  employment  for  a  certain 
class  of  population. 
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£i-0-ber’-tite,  s.  [Named  after  Giobert,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Magnesite  (Dana).  A  variety 
of  Dolomite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.). 

gi6-co'-§o,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  In  a  playful,  sportive  manner. 


*giOur,  *gyour,  s.  [Hind,  gie,  sry=guide;  suff. 
-our.]  A  guide.  (Trevisa,  i.  349.) 

gip.  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  take  out  the 
insides  of  herrings.  (Bailey.) 

*gip'-§i-ere,  s.  [Gipser.] 

*gipe,  *gype,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gipejupe;  Ger.  joppe; 
Ft  .  jupe.]  An  upper  frock  or  cassock. 

*gip-on,  *ge-poun,  *gy-pun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gippon, 
juppon;  Ital.  giubbone;  Sp.  jubon;  Fr.  jupon.) 
[Jupon.]  A  tight-fitting  coat  or  vest;  a  short 
cassock. 

gip  -ser,  *gip-sire,  *gyp-cer,  *gip-ci-ere,  s. 
[Fr.  gibecibre= a  game-bag  ;  gibier=game.)  A  purse, 
a  pouch ;  formerly  worn  attached  to  the  girdle. 

*gip-sous,  a.  [Gvpstjsi.]  Clayey, 
gip-sy,  gyp'-sy,  *gip-sen,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  MidEng. £V/.vpcie)i= Egyptian ; Fr.  Egyptian ; 
from  Low  Lat.  jEgyptianus,  from  JEgyptius=an 
Egyptian ;  Gr.  Aigyptios,  from  Aigyptos=  Egypt. 
So  called  from  its  being  popularly  supposed  that 
they  came  from  Egypt,  but  their  real  home  was 
India.  By  the  Germans  they  were  called  Zigeuner ; 
Dut.  Heidenen  (=Heathens) ;  Dan.  <fc  Sw.  Tatars ; 
Ital.  Zingari;  Sp.  Git  an  os  and  Zincali;  Fr.  BoM- 
miens;  Pers.  Sisech;  Hind,  ICarachee ;  and  by  them¬ 
selves  Rom  (=man).] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  language  spoken  by  the  gipsies. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  person  of  a  dark  complexion ;  used  in  con¬ 
tempt  or  reproach. 

(2)  A  cunning  or  crafty  person  ;  a  person  of  bad 
character ;  a  sly  person. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Ethnol. :  A  nomad  Eastern  race,  the  members 
of  which  came  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  Egypt.  They  were,  therefore,  assumed  to 
be  Egyptians,  and  are  so  called  in  the  Elizabethan 
legislation  against  them,  and  in  other  places.  As 
Egypt  became  better  known  to  the  English,  it  was 
found  that  the  “  Egyptians”  were  as  much  foreign¬ 
ers  there  as  in  England.  It  is  now  proved  that,  they 
are  from  India,  and  apparently  from  that  part  of  it 
adjacent  to  the  river  Indus,  with  the  languages  of 
some  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  which  their 
tongue  best  agrees.  A  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  is  called  Tchinganes,  which  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  Tchingenes,  by  which  name  these 
wanderers  are  known  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant. 
They  call  themselves  Sind,  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Indus  flows  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course.  They  are  believed  to  have  left  their 
native  country  in  dread  of  Timur  Beg,  better  known 
as  Timoor  the  Tartar,  or  Tamerlane,  and  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  in  the  end  of  August,  1427. 

2.  Entom. :  A  moth,  Hypogymna  dispar ,  of  the 
tribe  Bombycina  and  the  family  Liparidae.  The 
male  is  dark-brown,  and  the  female  grayish-white. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gipsy  or  gipsies ; 
resembling  a  gipsy. 

gipsy-hat,  *gypsy-hat,  s.  A  hat  with  large 
side  flaps  worn  by  women. 

gipsy-moth,  gypsy-moth,  s. 

Entom.  ■  The  same  as  Gipsy,  A.  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

gipsy-winch,  s. 

Mach.:  A  small  winch,  having  a  drum,  ratchet, 
and  pawl;  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  post.  The  handle 
of  the  winch  is  attached  by  stirrups  to  a  cap  revolv¬ 
ing  on  the  axis.  Two  motions  can  be  applied  to  the 
winch,  the  ordinary  rotary  method  of  working  the 
handle,  and  a  reciprocating  motion,  in  which  the 
handle  is  worked  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle. 

gip’-sy,  gjfp'-sy,  v.  i.  [Gipsy,  s.]  To  picnic  or 
camp  out  in  the  woods. 

gip-sy-i§m,  gyp  -sy-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  gipsy;  - ism .] 

1.  The  habits,  practices,  acts,  or  arts  of  gipsies ; 
cheating,  deception. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  gipsy. 

gip-sy-like,  gyp'-sy-like,  a.  [Eng.  gipsy , 

gypsy;  -nice.)  Like  a  gipsy  or  gipsies;  resembling 
gipsies. 

gip  -sy-wort,  gyp’-sy-wort,  s.  [Eng.  gipsy, 
gypsy,  and  -wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Lycopus  europceus.  It  is  a  labiate  plant,  dense 
whorls  of  flowers,  white,  with  purple  dots ;  hairy 
within,  and  having  two  stamens  and  leaves  deeply 


and  irregularly  pinnatifid  or  serrate.  It  is  about 
two  feet  high,  and  grows  in  ditches  and  by  river 
banks. 

2.  The  genus  Lycopus. 

gi-raffe',  *gi-raf-fa,  s.  [Fr.  girafe;  Sp.  &  Port. 
girafa;  Ital.  giraffa,  from  Arab,  zurafa.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  The  Camelopard,  Camelopardalis  gi¬ 
raffa.  It  constitutes  the  type  of  the  family  Camel- 
opardalidee  (q.  v.).  It  has  an  affinity  to  the  camel ; 
but  its  resemblance  to  the  leopard,  which  is  only  in 
its  color  and  spots,  is  an  analogy  and  no  more.  It 
has  two  small  frontal  horns  and  one  central  horn. 
The  neck  is  very  long,  but  has  only  the  normal 
number  of  cervical  vertebrae.  The  tongue  is  long 
and  prehensile,  and  is  used  for  stripping  leaves  off 
trees.  The  forelegs  are  very  long,  making  the 
animal  stand  15  to  18  feet  high.  It  lives  in  small 
herds,  and  gallops  in  a  ludicrously  clumsy  manner. 
The  animalis  inoffensive  when  unmolested,  but  will 
try  to  kick  its  assailant  if  it  be  attacked.  Its  flesh 
is  good ;  when  old  it  becomes  coarse ;  the  hide 
makes  excellent  leather.  It  is  found  in  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  probably 
also  in  every  part  of  the  intermediate  region. 

2.  Palceont. :  Species  of  giraffe  have  been  found 
in  Miocene  strata  in  India,  Greece,  and  France. 

gi-raff-i-na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  giraff(e),  and 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  sometimes 
constituted  for  the  reception  of  the  family  Camelo- 
pardalidse,  with  which  it  agrees  in  extent. 

gir  -an-dole,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  girandola,  from 
girare= to  turn  about;  Lat.  gyrus— a  turn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  branching  candle-holder  or 
chandelier ;  a  gasalier. 

“ Girandoles  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl.” — Lytton. 
(Latham. ) 

2.  Pyrotech. :  A  kind  of  revolving  firework ;  a  re¬ 
volving  sun. 

*gir'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  gyrans ,  pr.  par.  of  gyro=to 
turn  round  in  a  circle.]  Whirling,  revolving. 

“I  wound  in  girant  orbits,  smooth  and  white.” 

E.  B.  Browning. 

glr-ar-din  -i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud,  in 
1826,  after  S.  Girardin.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
says  that  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  a  sort  of  cordage, 
are  made  from  fiber  furnished  by  Qirardiniahetero- 
phylla,  common  in  Sikkim  and  other  parts  of  the 
Himalayas.  Thread  is  made  in  Southern  India 
from  the  closely  allied  species  G.  leschenaultiana. 

glr'-a-sol,  gir'-a-sole,  s.  [Fr.  gircisol,  from  Lat. 
gyro=to  turn,  andsoZ=the  sun.] 

1.  Min.:  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  bluish  white, 
and  is  translucent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a 
bright  light. 

f2.  Bot. :  A  plant— Heliotropium  europceum,  more 
commonly  called  the  Turnsole. 

giraumont  (as  zher-6-mon'),  s.  [Fr.  giraumont, 
giraumon ;  remote  etym.  unknown.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Cucurbita  pepo. 

2.  Another  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  unknown  spe¬ 
cies,  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  by  Endlicher  to 
destroy  the  tapeworm. 

gird  (1),  *gyrd,  s.  [Gird  (1),  v.] 

*1.  Lit. :  A  stroke  with  a  rod  or  switch. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  twitch,  a  pang. 

“Conscience  by  this  means  is  freed  from  many  fearful 
girds  and  twinges  which  the  atheist  feels.” — Tillotson. 

*2.  A  spurt. 

“He  hunts  well  for  a  gird." — Adams:  Works,  i.  475. 

3.  A  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  sneer. 

“I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

gird  (2), s.  [Gird  (2),  «.]  A  hoop  for  holding 
together  a  tub,  barrel,  or  the  like. 

*gird-sting,  s.  Apparently  a  sting  or  pole  for 
making  a  gird  or  hoop. 

gird  (1),  *gird-en  (1),  *gyrd-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From 
Mid.  Eng.  gerde ,  yerde=  a  rod  (Eng.  yard) ;  cf.  Ger. 
gerte= a  rod.]  [Girde.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

2.  To  pierce  ;  to  cut  through. 

II.  Fig. :  To  sneer  at ;  to  jibe ;  to  mock ;  to  re¬ 
proach  with  sarcasm. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  strike;  to  hit;  to  cut ;  to  aim  a  blow 
or  cut. 

2.  Fig.:  To  sneer;  to  jibe;  to  give  vent  to  sar¬ 
casms  or  gibes.  (Followed  by  at.) 

gird  (2),  *gerd-en,  *girde,  *gird-en  (2),*gurd- 
en,  *gyrd-yn,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gyrdan;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
ayrdha—  to  gird;  gerdhe— to  fence  in  ;  Dut  .gorden; 
Dan.  giorde  ;  Ger.gilrlen=to  gird ; Goth,  bi-gairdan. 
From  the  same  root  come  garden,  garth,  and  yard.] 


1.  To  bind  round  with  some  flexible  band,  as  a 
rope,  a  cord,  a  bandage,  a  girdle,  &c. 

“  They  sprinkled  earth  upon  their  heads,  and  girded 
their  loins  with  sackcloth.” — 2  Maccabees  x.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  or  make  fast  by  binding. 

“  He  girt  his  warlike  harness  about  him.” — 1  Maccabees 
iii.  25. 

*3.  To  enclose ;  to  shut  in ;  to  invest ;  to  surround. 

“ Girding  with  grievous  siege 

Castles  and  towns.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  surround  ;  to  invest ;  to  encircle. 

“  How  many  lasses  have  X  knowne  to  make  him 
Garlands  to  gird  his  necke.” 

Browne:  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  eel.  6. 

5.  To  invest. 

“I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

*6.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to  clothe. 

“I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee 
with  fine  silk.” — Ezekiel  xvi.  10. 

*7.  To  equip  ;  to  provide  ;  to  furnish. 

“  So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  120. 

*gir  -del-stede,  s.  [Girdle-stead.] 
gird  -er  (l),s.  [Eng.  gird  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
girds,  jibes,  or  sneers, 
gird  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gird  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  girds,  surrounds,  or 
supports. 

2.  A  cooper. 

II.  Civ.  Eng.:  A  principal  beam,  of  wood  or  metal, 
spanning  the  distance  from  wall  to  wall,  or  pier  to 
pier,  and  used  to  support  a  superstructure  or  super¬ 
incumbent  weight,  as  a  floor,  the  pathway  of  a 
bridge,  &c.  Girders  are  often  compound,  the  tim¬ 
bers  being  scarfed  together  and  stayed  by  truss- 
work,  or  fished  at  the  joint.  The  ends  of  the  girder 
rest  on  the  wall  or  pier  to  an  extentvarying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  span :  thus  for  a  girder  of  ten  feet  span, 
the  bearing  at  each  end  should  be  seven  inches ;  for 
a  twenty  feet  span,  fourteen  inches.  The  ends  rest 
on  templates.  [Template.]  Girders  are  of  various 
sorts,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
required.  [Bowstring-girder,  Box-girder,  Lat¬ 
tice-girder,  Truss-girder.]  A  sandwich-girder  is 
one  which  is  composed  of  two  wooden  beams  with 
an  iron  flitch-plate  between,  all  bolted  together. 

girder-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  supported  by  beams 
resting  upon  abutments  ;  the  beam  is  usually  com¬ 
pound;  a  truss -bridge. 

girder-tester,  s.  A  form  of  hydrostatic  press 
for  testing  the  strength  of  girders. 

gird-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gird  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  binding,  as  with  a  girdle  or  t  and. 

*2.  A  covering  ;  an  article  of  dress, 
gir-dle  (1),  s.  [Griddle,  s.]  (Scotch.) 

Spaeing  by  the  girdle  :  A  mode  of  divination,  still 
occasionally  practiced  in  Scotland,  especially  for 
discovering  who  has  stolen  anything  that  is  miss¬ 
ing.  (Jamieson.) 

gir-dle  (2),  *ger-dle,  *ger-del,  *ger-dul,  *gir- 
del,  *gir-dil,  *gur-del,  *gur-dil,  *gur-dle,  s. 

[A.  S.  gyrdel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gyrdhill;  Dut.  gor- 
del ;  Sw.  gOrdel ;  Ger .  giirtel.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  That  which  girds  or  binds;  a  band  or  belt; 
anything  drawn  round  the  waist  and  buckled  or 
otherwise  fastened. 

*2.  The  equator. 

“From  the  world’s  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  20. 
*3.  An  enclosure ;  a  circumference. 

“  Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls, 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.  (Prologue.) 
f4.  Anything  which  serves  to  hold  or  keep  to¬ 
gether  other  things ;  a  bond. 

“  Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  86. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  An  arch  or  anything  similar,  trans- 
versely  uniting  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  shoulder  and  a  pelvic  girdle. 

2.  Arch.:  A  small  circular  band  or  fillet  round  the 
shaft  of  a  column. 

3.  Diamond-cutting:  The  point  of  greatest  mar¬ 
ginal  circumference  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond,  at 
which  it  is  grasped  by  the  setting.  The  projecting 
portion,  rising  about  the  setting,  is  the  bizet,  and 
has  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  stone.  It  has 
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thirty-two  facets,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  face 
called  the  table.  The  imbedded  portion  of  the 
stone  has  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  gem,  and  la 
called  the  culasse ;  it  has  twenty-four  facets,  and 
terminates  in  a  flat  face,  the  collet  or  culet. 
{Brilliant.] 

IT  (1)  Girdle  of  the  sky : 

Astron. :  The  ecliptic. 

.  (2)  To  have  or  hold  under  one's  girdle :  To  have 
in  subjection. 

*girdle-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  encircles  the 
waist ;  a  waist-belt. 

“The  girdle-belt,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  488. 

♦girdle-stead,  *girdil-stede,  * girdle-sted, 
♦gurdel-stede,  *gurdyl-stode,  s. 

1.  The  part  of  the  body  where  the  girdle  is  worn : 
the  waist. 


“He  clefth  him  down  to  the  gurdel-stede.” 

Ferumbras,  1,707. 

2.  The  lap. 

“There  fell  a  flower  into  her  girdle-stead." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  vi. 

girdle-wheel,  s.  A  small  spinning-wheel, 
glr  -die,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Girdle,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  bind  as  with  a  belt  or  girdle ;  to  gird 
*2.  To  inclose ;  to  surround ;  to  environ. 

*3.  To  embrace. 

4.  To  make  a  cut  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum,  so  as  to  kill  it. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  surround;  to  form  a  girdle  or 
circle  round. 


gird  -ler  (1),  *gird-il-ler,  *gurd-el-er,  s.  [Eng. 

girdl{e) ;  -er.]  A  maker  of  girdles. 

gird  -ler  (2),s.  [Girdler  (1),s.]  The  name  given 
an  American  longicorn  beetle,  Oncideres  cingulatus, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  twigs  of  hickory  and  then 
girdles  the  twigs,  thus  killing  them  and  rendering 
them  fit  food  for  their  larv®. 


♦g'ire,  s.  [Latin  gyrus.']  A  circle  or  circular  mo¬ 
tion.  [Gyre.] 

girl  ♦gerl,  *gerle,  *gurl,  *gyrle,  s.  [Formed 
from  O.  Low  Ger  gdr=&  child,  with  dimin.  suff.  -I 
( =la ) ;  cf.  Sw.  gurre,  gurrli,  a  depreciatory  term 
for  a  girl.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex ;  as 

(1)  A  boy. 

“There  gat  in  glotenye  gerles  that  were  cherles.” 

P.  Plowman,  i.  33. 

(2)  Young  people  generally. 

“In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girls  of  the  diocise.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  666. 

2.  A  female  child ;  a  young  woman  ;  a  young  female 
not  yet  arrived  at  puberty. 

“The  politics  and  morals  of  girls  at  a  boarding-school 
rather  than  of  men  and  statesmen.” — Burke:  Speech  on 
the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

II.  Hunt.:  A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 

“The  roebuck  is  in  the  first  year  a  kid,  the  second  year 
a  girl.” — Return  from  Parnassus,  ii.  5. 

♦girl-boy,  s.  An  effeminate  boy. 

♦girl,  v.  t.  [Girl,  s.]  To  make  pregnant  with  a 
girl. 

“  Nor  hast  thou  in  his  nuptial  armes  enjoyed 
Barren  embraces,  but  wert  girl’d  and  boy’d.” 

Corbet:  Upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Haddington. 

girl -hOQd,  s.  [Eng.  girl;  -hood.]  The  state  or 
time  of  being  a  girl;  the  earlier  years  of  female 
life. 

glrl'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  girl;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  girl  or  young  female. 

'  “In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.”— 
Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Suiting  or  befitting  a  girl;  characteristic  of 
girlhood. 

“  And  straight  forgetting  what  she  had  to  tell. 

To  other  Bpeech  and  girlish  laughter  fell.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair ; 

glrl'-Ish-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  girlish ;  * ly .]  In  a  girl¬ 
ish  manner ;  like  a  girl. 

girl  -ish-ness,  s.  [English  girlish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  girlish;  the  character  or 
manners  of  a  girl ;  levity. 

*glr  -loud,  s.  [Garland.] 

1.  A  garland. 

2.  Sovereignty,  preeminence 

glrn,  *gern,  *gyrn,  v.  i.  [Grin.v.]  To  grin  like 
an  ill-natured  dog. 
glrn,  s.  [Girn,  I’.]  A  grin. 

glrn-Ul,  glrn -el,  s.  [Ir.  geirneal= a  granary.] 
A  meal  chest ;  granary. 


Gir-onde  .s.  [Seedef.] 

1.  Geography : 

(1)  A  maritime  department  in  the  southwest  of 
France,  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(2)  An  estuary  in  this  department.  It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Bordeaux.  ( Keith  John¬ 
ston.) 

2.  Hist.:  The  Girondist  party. 

Gir-on-dist,  Gir-on  -din,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Giron- 

din;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff..-ist.  Seedef.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Hist.:  The  name  of  a  great  political  ,  party  in 
France  ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  at  least 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  A.  D.  1791, 
it  was  found  to  contain  representatives  of  all  the 
three  parties  which  naturally  exist  in  every  country 
— those  of  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower 
classes.  The  Girondists  were  the  second  of  these — 
the  party  of  the  middle  classes,  and  were  republi¬ 
can  in  sentiment.  They  obtained  their  designation 
from  the  fact  that  their  most  celebrated  leaders, 
Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn6,  &c.,  were  members 
for  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  originally  law¬ 
yers  in  the  law  court  of  Bordeaux.  Their  followers 
were  the  burgess  class,  the  professionals,  and  the 
smaller  agriculturists.  In  1791  they  were  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  Assembly,  and  for  a  time 
shaped  the  policy  of  their  country.  When  conser¬ 
vative  Europe,  in  the  interests  of  monarchy,  threat¬ 
ened  France  with  invasion,  it  was  the  Girondists 
who,  in  April,  1792,  declared  war,  the  Jacobins  dep¬ 
recating  hostilities,  as  fearing  the  result.  To  over¬ 
come  their  monarchic  rivals,  the  Girondists 
coquetted  with  the  last-named  party,  and  found 
that  they  had  gained,  not  a  servant,  but  a  cruel  and 
exacting  master.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  arose 
after  the  massacres  perpetrated  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1792,  and  the  extreme  revolutionists  ulti¬ 
mately  prevailing,  an  armed  mob  on  May  31,1793, 
assailed  the  Convention,  and  demanded  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  twenty-nine  Girondist  deputies.  These 
were  arrested  on  June  2,  and  twenty-one  of  them 
were  guillotined  on  October  31.  Others  were  sub¬ 
sequently  put  to  death ;  a  few  escaping,  reappeared 
in  the  Convention  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  party  de¬ 
scribed  under  A. 

2.  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  (q.  v.). 

gl-ron-ne,  gl-ron'-ny,  a.  [Gyronny.] 
glr-ofi-et  te,  s.  [Fr.= a  weather-cock.]  A  name 
given  in  France  to  time-serving  politicians,  who 
veer  about  with  every  shift  of  popular  opinion  ;  a 
political  weather-cock  ;  a  trimmer ;  an  opportunist, 
glrr,  s.  [Gird  (2),  s.]  A  hoop  for  a  cask  or  tub. 
glr’-rocks,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  gar  (?).] 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  garfish. 

♦glrse,  s.  [A  corruption  of  girth  (q.  v.).]  A 
girth. 

girt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gird  (2), a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Girded,  bound. 

2.  Naut. :  Applied  to  a  vessel  when  she  is  moored 
and  her  cables  so  taut  as  to  prevent  her  swinging 
to  the  wind  or  tide. 

girt,  v.  t.  [Girt,  pa.  par.] 

1.  To  gird,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

2.  To  girth ;  to  measure  the  girth  of. 

girth,  *glrt,  *gerth,  s.  [Icel.  gjdrdh=a  girdle; 
gerdh=the  girth  round  the  waist;  Dan.  giord; 
Goth.  gairda=a  girdle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  band  by  which  a  saddle  or  burden  is  made 
fast  and  kept  secure  upon  a  horse’s  back  by  passing 
round  his  belly  ;  a  belly-band. 

2.  A  circular  bandage. 

3.  The  measure  round  a  person’s  body,  a  tree,  a 
pillar,  &c. ;  the  compass  measured  by  a  girdle  or 
band  placed  round  a  body. 

4.  A  small  girder ;  used  in  roofs  or  bridge-frames. 
II.  Print. :  One  of  two  bands  of  leather  or  stout 

webbing  attached  to  the  rounce  of  the  old-fashioned 
hand-press,  and  used  to  run  the  carriage  in  and 
out. 

girt-line,s. 

Naut. :  A  whip-purchase,  depending  from  a  lower 
mast  head,  and  used  in  hoisting  the  rigging  and 
gear  of  a  mast. 

♦girth,  v.  t.  [Girth,  s.]  To  bind,  as  with  a 
girth. 

gis-arm,  *gis-arme,  *ges-erne,  *gys-arme, 
♦gys-erne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gisarme,  gisarne ,  jusarme; 
Prov.  jusarma ,  gasarma;  Low  Lat.  gisarma.]  A 
battle-ax,  having  two  cutting  faces ;  a  hand-ax. 

“  Handax,  sythe,  gisarm,  or  spere.” 

Havelok,  2,653. 


*gl§e  (1),  *gyse,  v.  t.  [Gise,  s.  Sp.  &  Port, 

guisar .]  To  dress  up. 

*gl§e  (2),  v.  t.  [Agist.]  To  feed  or  graze;  to 
take  in  cattle  to  pasture  on;  as,  to  gise  ground. 

*gl§e,  *gyse,  s.  [Fr.  guise.]  Guise,  fashion. 
[Guise.] 

♦gis-erne,  *gis-arne,  s.  The  gizzard. 

*gl§  -le  (le  as  el),  s.  [A.  S.  gisel.]  A  pledge;  a 

hostage. 

gis-mond  -Ine,  s.  [Gismondite.] 

gis-mond  -Ite,  gis-mond  -me,  s.  [Named  after 
Gismondi,  a  Roman  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or  translu¬ 
cent  mineral  of  splendent  luster,  its  hardness  4'5; 
specific  gravity  2'27  ;  sometimes  colorless,  sometimes 
white,  bluish-white,  grayish  or  reddish.  It  is  opti¬ 
cally  biaxial.  Composition  :  Silica,  35*38;  alumina, 
27*23 ;  lime,  13T2  ;  potassa,  2*85,  and  water,  21  TO.  Oc¬ 
curs  in  leucitic  lava  near  Rome,  also  in  Sicily,  &c. 
{Dana.) 

♦gis-pen,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pot  or  cup 
made  of  leather. 

♦gist  (1),  *giste  (l),s.  [Joist.] 

♦gist  (2),  s.  [Guest.] 

gist  (3),  giste  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  giste— a  lodging- 
place,  a  resting-place ;  g£sir  =  to  lie  ;  third  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  gist  (Fr.  git) ;  Lat.  jaceo=to  lie.] 

*1.  A  lodging-place  ;  a  resting-place. 

2.  The  essence  or  main  point  of  a  question,  the 
substance  or  pith  of  a  matter. 

♦gite,  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  giste.]  [Gist.] 

1.  A  sleeping-place ;  a  lodging-place. 

2.  A  gown ;  a  dress ;  a  covering, 
gith,  s.  [Wei.] 

Bot. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the  Corn¬ 
cockle,  Agrostemma  gitlmgo  or  Githago  segetum. 
gl-tha'-go,  s.  [From  Wei.  gith= the  corncockle.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacese,  tribe  Sileneae. 
Calyx  coriaceous,  with  foliaceous  teeth,  petals 
without  scales  at  the  base  of  the  blade,  entire. 
Styles  and  carpels  opposite  the  sepals.  Known 
species  one,  viz.,  Githago  segetum,  generally  called 
Agrostemma  githago,  tne  Corncockle,  common  in 
English  cornfields,  but  according  to  Watson,  a 
colonist.  The  flowers  are  large,  purple,  and  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  Red  Campion  {Lychnis  diuma). 

♦git-on,  *get-on,  *gyt-one,  s.  [0.  Fr.  giudon.] 
A  standard. 

git-tern,  *get-erne,  *ghit-tern,  ♦gyt-erne, 
♦git-erne,  s.  [Lat.  cithara;  Ger.  either.] 

Music :  An  instrument  like  a  guitar ;  a  cittern, 
git  -tern,  ♦git-terne,  *gyt-erne,  v.  t.  [Git- 
tern,  s.]  To  play  or  perform  upon  a  gittern. 

git'-tith,  s.  [Heb.]  This  word,  which  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  viii.,  lxxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  signify  a  musical  instrument  (perhaps 
as  used  at  Gath) ;  by  others,  a  vintage-song,  or  well- 
known  tune,  to  which  the  Psalm  could  be  sung. 
V arious  other  explanations  have  been  offered.  The 
form  Gitteth  is  an  error. 


♦giust,  s.  [Joust.] 
gifis'-to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  In  just,  true,  or  correct  time, 
give,  *geve,  *gife,  *gif-en,  *gif,  *giff,  *yeve. 
*yev-en,  *yef-en,  *yif-en  (pa.  t.  *gaf,  gave,  *gef. 
*gove,  *yaf ,  *yef,  *yove,  pa.  par.  given,  *givene, 
*give,  *goven,  *gyvyn,  *yeven,  *yifen,  *yove ,  *yoven , 
*yiven),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gifan,  giefan,  geofan, 
gyfan  (pa.  t.  ic  geaf,  pi.  we  gedfon,  pa.  par.  gifen) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  geven;  Icel.  gefa:  Dan.  give;  Sw. 
gifva;  Goth,  giban;  Ger.  geben;  O.  H.  Ger .geban; 
O.  Fris.  ieva.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  bestow;  to  confer  or  grant,  usually  without 
any  price  or  reward. 

“  To  thy  seed  will  X  give  this  land.  ” — Genesis  xii.  7. 

2.  To  hand  over ;  to  deliver. 

“  The  woman  that  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.” — Genesis  iii.  12. 

3.  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange. 

“If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 

If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring,  .  .  . 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

4.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  put  in  one’s  power  or 

possession. 

“  Give  me,  says  Archimedes,  where  to  stand  firm,  and  I 
will  remove  the  earth.” — Temple. 

5.  To  yield ;  not  to  withhold. 

“Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhorta- 
tion,  to  doctrine.” — 1  Timothy  iv.  13. 

6.  To  yield ;  to  resign ;  to  quit. 

“Lest  .  .  .  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say 
to  thee,  Give  this  man  place.” — Luke  xiv.  9. 
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7.  To  expose ;  to  resign. 

“All  clad  in  skins  of  beasts  the  javelin  bear, 

Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  vii.  553. 

8.  To  supply ;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  afford. 

“ Give  me  good  fortuno,  I  will  strike  him  dead, 

For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  this  house.” 

Tennyson:  Launcelot  and  Elaine.  1,065 

9.  To  pay ;  to  render ;  to  return. 

“ Give  God  the  praise.” — John  ix.  24. 

10.  To  grant  permission  to ;  to  allow ;  to  empower. 

“Prepare 

The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer  ; 

Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  59 
*11.  To  enable ;  to  give  power  or  ability  to. 

“Give  me  to  know 

How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*12.  To  exhibit;  to  show;  to  demonstrate;  to 

prove. 

“  This  instance  gives  the  impossibility  of  an  internal 
existence  in  any  thing  essentially  alterable  or  corrupti¬ 
ble.” — Hale. 

13.  To  exhibit  or  present  as  the  result  or  product 
of  a  calculation. 

“The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number  of 
ships,  gives  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  apiece.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

14.  To  cause ;  to  excite. 

“Give  none  offense.” — Corinthians  x.  32. 

15.  To  emit. 

“  Bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give.’’ 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxxiv. 

16.  To  communicate  ;  as,  to  give  an  opinion. 

17.  To  utter;  to  declare;  as,  to  give  a  word  of 
command, 

“  Thus  having  mourned,  he  gave  the  word  around. 

To  raise  the  breathless  body  from  the  ground.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  xi.  89. 

18.  To  set  forth  ;  to  show. 

“And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satire,  and  de¬ 
rived  it  from  Ennius,  to  your  lordship  ;  that  is,  from  its 
first  rudiments  of  barbarity  to  its  last  polishing  and  per¬ 
fection.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  ( Dedic .) 

19.  To  grant ;  to  admit ;  to  allow  by  way  of  sup¬ 
position. 

*20.  To  consider;  to  reckon. 

“  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favor, 

I  do  give  lost;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

21.  To  pledge ;  as,  to  give  one’s  word  or  honor. 

22.  To  pledge  ;  to  propose  as  a  toast. 

*23.  To  represent. 

“  More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
*24.  To  ascribe ;  to  impute. 

“That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gavest  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
25.  To  addict;  to  apply;  to  dispose.  (Commonly 
in  the  past  participle.) 

“He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  most  High, 
will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients.” — Ecclus. 
xxxix.  1. 

B.  Reflexively : 

1.  To  yield  up ;  to  resign. 

“We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England; 

And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  addict;  to  apply. 

“They  who  gave  themselves  to  warlike  actions  and 
enterprises,  went  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Odin.” — 
Temple. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  generous  ;  to  give  gifts. 

“  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  .’’—Luke  vi.  38. 

2.  To  yield  as  to  pressure. 

*3.  To  rush  ;  to  make  an  attack. 

“Hannibal  gave  upon  the  Romans.”  —  Hook:  Roman 
History. 

4.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft. 

“Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 

fire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft;  as  the 
crust  of  bread,  biscuit,  sweetmeats,  and  salt.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

5.  To  begin  to  break  ;  as,  the  weather  gives. 

*6.  To  weep. 

“Whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  through  lust  and  laughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
*7.  To  have  a  misgiving. 

“  My  mind  gives  ye ’ve  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women.” 

J.  Webster. 


8.  To  lead;  to  open;  to  afford  or  form  a  passage 
or  entrance. 

“  One  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge, 

This  yielding  gave  into  a  grassy  walk.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener’s  Daughter,  110. 

IT  1.  To  give  away:  To  make  over  to  another;  to 
transfer;  to  alienate  from  one’s  self.  Specif.,  to 
give  in  marriage. 

“If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  v.  8. 

2.  To  give  back: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  return,  to  restore. 

“Their  vices  perhaps  give  back  all  those  advantages 
which  their  victories  procured.” — Atterbury. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  retire,  to  retreat;  to  go  back. 

“He  cried  out  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  I  will  walk 

in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.  So  they  gave  back  and 
came  no  farther.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  give  forth:  To  publish,  to  tell. 

“Soon  after  it  was  given  forth,  and  believed  by  many, 
that  the  king  was  dead.” — Hayward. 

4.  To  give  in : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(а)  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduction ; 
to  allow  in  addition. 

(б)  To  declare;  to  make  known;  to  proffer;  as, 
to  give  in  one’s  adhesion  to  a  cause. 

(c)  To  present,  to  tender;  as,  to  give  in  one’s 
name. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(а)  To  yield,  to  retire ;  to  acknowledge  one’s  self 
beaten  by  or  inferior  to  another. 

“  The  charge  was  given  with  so  well-governed  fury,  that 
the  left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to  give 
in.” — Hayward. 

(б)  To  give  one’s  self  to ;  to  adopt ;  to  embrace ; 
to  yield  assent. 

“This  is  a  geography  peculiar  to  the  medallists;  the 
poets,  however,  have  sometimes  given  in  to  it,  and  furnish 
us  with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it.” — 

Addison:  On  Medals. 


5.  To  give  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out ;  as,  to  give  off  vapor. 

*(&)  To  resign ;  to  give  up. 

“Is  this  Ascension  day!  did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension  day  at  noon, 

My  crown  I  should  give  off?” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  1. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  forbear ;  to  give  over. 

“The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  too  much, 

if  we  gave  off  as  soon  as  we  perceived  that  it  reached  the 
mind.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

*6.  To  give  on:  To  rush  or  fall  on. 

7.  To  give  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  emit;  to  send  out;  as,  A  plant  pines  out  a 
scent. 

(b)  To  publish;  to  proclaim;  to  announce  pub¬ 
licly. 

“He  gave  out  general  summons  for  the  assembly  of  his 
counsel  for  the  war.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

(<?)  To  issue ;  to  send  forth  or  out. 

“  The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which  he 
gave  out  to  his  army,  that  they  should  forbear  all  insult¬ 
ing  of  their  enemies.” — Addison. 

( d )  To  distribute. 

*(e)  To  surrender;  to  give  up. 

“  I  thought  ye  would  never  have  given  out  these  arms.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  8. 

*(/)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  present. 

“A  better  soldier  none  that  Christendom  gives  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(g)  To  represent,  to  pretend ;  to  show  or  declare 
falsely. 

“  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  declare,  to  represent. 

“  Give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

(6)  To  give  in ;  to  cease  from  exertion ;  to  yield, 
to  give  way. 

“  Madam,  I  always  believed  you  so  stout 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out.” 

Swift:  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

(c)  To  proclaim,  to  declare;  to  announce  pub¬ 
licly. 

8.  To  give  over: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(«)  To  hand  over ;  to  transfer,  to  surrender. 

(b)  To  cease ;  to  give  up ;  to  leave  off ;  to  abandon. 

“If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give 

over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation.” — 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

(c)  To  despair  of ;  to  give  up  all  hopes  of ;  to  con¬ 
clude  lost. 

“  Since  it  is  lawful  to  practice  upon  them  that  are  for¬ 
saken  and  given  over,  I  will  venture  to  prescribe  for  you.” 
— Suckling. 


(d)  To  addict  or  apply  one’s  self. 

“When  the  Babylonians  had  given  themselves  over  to 
all  manner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who  had  set 
up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down.” — Grew. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  cease,  to  yield;  to  give  in;  t© 
discontinue. 

“ Give  not  o’er  so;  to  him  again;  entreat  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1 

9.  To  give  up : 

(а)  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  cede,  to  yield. 

“He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up 

For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city  Rome.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

(б)  To  resign,  to  commit. 

“  Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart  and 
desire.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

(c)  To  abandon  as  lost  or  hopeless ;  to  despair  of, 

“Have  the  physicians  given  up  all  their  hopes? 

Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch?” 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  i.  1. 

( d )  To  deliver  up ;  to  declare  publicly. 

“And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people 
to  the  king.” — 2  Samuel  xxiv.  9. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  give  in ;  to  yield ;  to  despair  of 
anything  ;  to  retire  from  a  contest. 

10.  To  give  the  bag,  the  sack  to:  To  discharge  from 
employment. 

11.  To  give  birth  to : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  bear ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  the  origin,- source,  or  cause  of. 

12.  To  give  chase  to :  To  pursue. 

13.  To  give  ear:  To  listen;  to  give  heed;  to  pay 
attention. 

“The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  once 
gave  earto  divinity:  and  now  ’tis  too  late.” — Marlowe:  Dr. 
Faustus,  v.  iii. 

14.  Give  you  good  day,  even,  or  morrow:  An 
ellipsis  for  God  give  you  good  day,  &c. 

15.  To  give  ground :  To  yield  or  give  way  under 
pressure  of  an  advancing  force. 

16.  To  give  it  to  one:  To  scold,  or  beat  severely. 

( Colloquial .) 

17.  To  give  one  the  lie :  To  charge  one  with  false¬ 
hood  ;  to  call  one  a  liar. 

18.  To  give  head :  To  give  full  liberty  to ;  as,  one 
gives  a  horse  his  head. 

19.  To  give  heed :  To  pay  attention ;  to  listen ;  to 
give  ear. 

20.  To  give  line:  To  give  full  liberty  to;  as,  one 
would  give  a  fish  plenty  of  line. 

21.  To  give  tongue : 

Hunt. :  To  bark. 

22.  To  give  one's  self  up : 

fl)  To  surrender  one’s  self. 

(2)  To  resign  or  abandon  one’s  self;  to  addict 
one's  self. 

(3)  To  despair  of  one’s  self;  to  conclude  one’s 
self  to  be  lost. 

23.  To  give  way : 

fl)  Ordinary  Language : 

(а)  To  yield;  to  retire  or  retreat  before  pressure; 
to  give  ground. 

(б)  To  fail,  to  break,  to  sink;  as,  The  hedge  gave 
way  under  the  weight. 

(c)  To  become  depreciated  in  value. 

“Spanish  and  Egyptian  gave  way  a  little.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  Naut. :  In  the  imperative.  An  order  to  a 
boat’s  crew  to  start  rowing  or  to  increase  their  ex¬ 
ertions. 

24.  To  give  way  together : 

Naut. :  To  row  in  time,  to  keep  stroke. 

25.  Give  and  take : 

(1)  Assubst.:  A  fair  exchange. 

(2)  As  adj. :  Fairly  exchanged ;  equally  or  fairly 
divided. 

“Had  a  bit  the  best  of  some  smart  give  and  take  work.” 
— London  Field. 


26.  To  give  the  hand : 

(1)  To  espouse,  to  bestow  in  marriage. 

*(2)  To  yield  the  supremacy  or  preeminence;  to 
acknowledge  one’s  self  beaten  by  or  inferior  to 
another. 

“  Lessons  being  free  from  some  inconveniences  where- 
unto  sermons  are  more  subject,  they  may  in  this  respect 
no  less  take  than  in  others  they  must  give  the  hand,  which 
betokeneth  preeminence.” — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  give,  to 
grant,  and  to  bestow :  “The  idea  of  communicating 
to  another  what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  these  terms  ;  this  is  the  whole  signification 
of  give;  but  grant  and  bestow  include  accessory 
ideas  in  their  meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one’s 
pleasure  \  to  bestow  is  to  give  with  a  certain  degree 
of  necessity.  Giving  is  confined  to  no  obj  ect ;  what¬ 
ever  property  we  transfer  into  the  h  ands  of  another, 
that  we  give;  w  ogive  money,  clothes,  food,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  transferable:  granting  is  confined  to  such 
objects  as  afford  pleasure  or  convenience.  To  give 
has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action  or 
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tie  agent ;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  ■will,  but  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  granter:  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give,  to  pre¬ 
sent,  to  offer ,  and  to. exhibit :  “What  is  given  is 
actually  transferred:  what  is  presented ,  that  is, 
made  a  present  to  him  ;  or  offered,  that  is,  brought 
in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of  being  transferred: 
yfe present  in  giving ,  and  offer  in  order  to  give;  but 
it  may  be  that  we  may  give  without  presenting  or 
off ering ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or 
offer  without  giving.  To  give  is  the  familiar  term 
which  designates  the  ordinary  transfer  of  property : 
to  present  is  a  term  of  respect ;  it  includes  in  it  the 
formality  and  ceremony  of  setting  before  another 
that  which  we  wish  to  give:  to  offer  is  an  act  of 
humility  or  solemnity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement 
of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  making  a  transfer 
or  gift.  To  exhibit  expresses,  likewise,  the  idea  of 
attracting  notice  also :  that  which  is  exhibited  is 
more  striking  than  what  is  presented  or  off ered ; 
thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give  up,  to 
yield,  to  deliver,  to  surrender,  to  cede,  and  to  concede : 
“We  give  up  that  which  we  wish  to  retain;  we 
deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain.  Deliver 
does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ;  but  give  up 
implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the  giving  to :  we 
give  up  our  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends  ;  we  deliver  the  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner.  Where  the  action  is  compulsory,  we 
may  either  say  an  officer  gives  up  or  surrenders  his 
sword ;  when  the  action  is  discretionary,  we  may 
either  say  he  gives  up  or  yields  a  point  of  discussion  : 
give  up  has,  however,  an  extensiveness  of  applica¬ 
tion,  which  gives  it  an  office  distinct  from  either 
surrender  or  yield.  Cede  is  properly  to  surrender 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  :  we  may  surrender  a  town  as 
an  act  of  necessity  ;  but  the  cession  of  a  country  is 
purely  a  political  transaction.  To  concede,  which 
is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  cour¬ 
tesy.” 

(4)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give  up,  to 
abandon,  to  resign,  and  to  forego:  “  To  give  up  and 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the 
mind  ;  but  tbe  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  under¬ 
standing  or  the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly 
the  act  of  the  will  and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is 
applied  to  familiar  cases ;  abandon  to  matters  of 
importance.  To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied 
either  to  the  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  in¬ 
ward  movements :  but  the  former  is  active,  it 
determinately  fixes  the  conduct;  the  latter  seems 
to  be  rather  passive :  thus  we  give  up  expectations 
and  resign  hopes.  Forego  is  comparable  with  resign, 
inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  passive  action  :  we  resign 
that  which  we  have,  and  we/oregothat.  which  we 
might  have :  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have 
already  made,  we  forego  the  claims  which  wo  might 
make.”  {Crabb :  Eng .  Synon.) 

given  (as  glvn),  *gev-en,  *gif-en,  *gif-fene, 
*gov-en,  *gyf-en,  *gyv-en,  *gyv-yn,  *yeve, 
*yov-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Give.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Bestowed,  granted,  conferred,  imparted. 

2.  Admitted,  supposed,  granted,  conceded. 

3.  Addicted,  devoted.  (Followed  by  to.) 

*4.  Affected,  disposed,  inclined. 

II.  Math. :  A  term  applied  to  something  which  is 
supposed  to  be  known  :  as  with  a  given  point  as  a 
center  and  a  given  radius  a  circle  can  be  described  ; 
or  when  the  ratio  between  two  quantities  is  known 
they  are  said  to  be  in  a  given  ratio. 

glv'-er,  *gev-er,  *gyv-er,  s.  [Eng.  giv(e) ;  -er; 
Sw.  gif  rare ;  Dan.  giver ;  Dut.  gever;  0.  H.  Ger. 
geber .]  One  who  gives,  bestows,  or  grants;  a 
granter ;  an  imparter  or  distributor. 

gives,  s.  pi.  [Gives.] 

giv  -Ing,*gev-ing,  *gyv-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Give.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bestowing,  granting,  or 
imparting ;  a  bestowal ;  a  grant. 

giving-out,  s.  An  assertion ;  a  declaration. 

“The  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase  .  .  . 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving-out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

glz -zard,  *gis-er,  *giz-i-er,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gezier; 
Ft.  g6sier,  from  Lat.  gigeria- the  entrails  of  fowls.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  The  temper  or  disposition. 

“  Satisfaction  and  restitution  lie  so  cursedly  hard  upon 
the  gizzards  of  our  publicans.” — V Estrange 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  A  muscular  division  of  the  stomach 
in  birds ;  it  is  an  elongated  sac  in  the  body  of  birds 
just  below  the  liver,  and  having  two  openings  above, 
the  one  into  the  duodenum  and  the  other  into  the 
proventriculus.  The  gizzard  of  the  raptorial  bird 
is  thin  and  feeble,  while  that  of  the  graminivorous 
bird  is  strong,  with  thick  and  muscular  walls,  the 
whole  lined  with  a  thick  horny  epithelium. 

“  The  gizzard  is  not  only  made  very  strong,  especially 
in  the  granivorous,  but  hath  also  a  faculty  of  grinding 
what  is  therein.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vii.,  ch. 
ii.  (Note.) 

2.  Entom. :  The  proventriculus  or  second  muscu¬ 
lar  stomach  designed  for  crushing  food.  It  often 
has  the  walls  armed  with  plates  or  teeth  of  chitine. 

3.  Zodl. :  A  stomach  paved  with  calcareous  plates 
in  the  family  of  mollusks  called  Bullidee.  It  is 
large  and  strong  enough  to  crush  the  small  shell¬ 
fish,  which  are  swallowed  entire.  A  gizzard  exists 
also  in  Aplysia,  which  is  a  vegetable  feeder.  {S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

gla-bel’-la,  «•  [Latin  glabellus,  fern.  glabella= 
without  hair,  smooth.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  The  surface  between  the  superciliary 
ridges. 

2.  ( Compar .)  The  frontal  portion  of  a  trilobite. 
*gla-ber,  a.  [Lat.]  Smooth,  slippery, 
gla-brate,  a.  [Lat.  glabratus,  pa.  par.  of  glabro 

=to  make  bald,  to  deprive  of  hair,  from  glaber 
(fem.  glabra)  =  without  hair,  smooth.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  glabrous  or  smooth  from  age. 
{Gray.) 

*gla'-brl-ate,  *gla'-bre-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  glabra¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  glabro,  from  glaber— without  hair, 
smooth.]  To  make  smooth,  bare,  or  bald. 

*gla  -brl-t$t,  s.  [Lat.  glabritas,  from  glaber= 
without  hair,  smooth.]  The  state  of  being  gla¬ 
brous,  smooth,  or  bald, 
gla’-brous,  a.  [Lat.  glaber.'] 

Bot. :  Smooth ;  having  a  surface  devoid  of  hair 
or  pubescence.  • 

“French  elm,  whose  leaves  are  thicker  and  more  florid* 
glabrous,  or  smooth.” — Evelyn:  Sylva. 

*gla  -$Lg,-ble  (or  gl  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  glaci{es)  = 
ice,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  ice. 

“  Sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of 
diamonds,  iris,  beryls;  not  making  them  of  frozen  icicle, 
or  from  meer  aqueous  and  glaciable  substances.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

gla'-gl-al  (or  gi  as  shi),  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  glacial; 
Port,  glacal;  Ital.  glaciale,  from  Lat.  glacialis=\cy , 
frozen,  full  of  ice;  glacies= ice.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  ice. 

“And  for  his  glacial  air,  where  is  the  shepherd  so 
simple,  but  could  have  told  him,  that  snowy  or  whatever 
else  he  means  by  glacial  air,  or  clouds  may  serve  to  darken 
the  day,  but  not  at  all  prolong  it?” — Orew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

glacial  acetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  CHvCO’OH.  It  is 
so  called  because  it  forms  a  colorless  crystalline 
mass  like  ice  when  it  is  cooled  to  34"  F.,  and  it 
remains  crystalline  till  the  temperature  rises  to 
48°  F.  Its  specific  gravity  is  l-065.  It  is  used 
externally  as  a  caustic  irritant,  vesicant,  and  escha- 
rotic. 

glacial-drift,  s. 

Geol. :  Drift,  that  is  transported  material,  in  the 
carrying  or  deposition  of  which  ice,  in  the  form 
either  of  land  ice  or  of  icebergs,  took  the  leading 
part.  The  smoother  surfaces  of  the  bowlders  and 
pebbles  generally  exhibit  a  series  of  scratches, 
parallel  to  each  other  if  made  contemporaneously, 
though,  if  arising  at  different  periods,  a  newer  set 
of  scratches  may  cross  an  older  one.  The  fossil 
remains  are  those  of  more  or  less  arctic  mollusks 
and  other  animals.  It  is  the  same  as  Bowlder- 
drift  (q.  v.).  [Glacial-formations,  Glacial- 
period.j 

glacial-epoch,  s.  [Glacial-period.] 
glacial-formations,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  A  more  comprehensive  term  than  glacial- 
drift  (q.  v.). 

glacial-period,  glacial-epoch,  s. 

Geol. :  A  period  or  epoch  during  which  ice  largely 
prevailed,  the  climate,  in  what  are  now  temperate 
latitudes,  being  polar.  It  lasted  long,  commencing 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  terminating  before 
the  close  of  the  Post-Pliocene.  Arctic  conditons 
did  not  prevail  unintermittingly  during  all  this 
time.  Two  distinct  divisions  of  the  glacial-period 
or  distinct  glacial-periods  are  traceable  in  the  Alps, 
the  earlier  one  the  more  severe  of  the  two.  During 
the  warmer  interval,  called  by  Professor  Heer  the 
Tnfer-glacial  Period,  dense  beds  of  lignite  were 
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deposited  at  Durnten  and  other  places  near  Zurich, 
It  was  during  the  glacial-period  that  the  Alpine 
plants,  now  found  on  the  summit  of  European 
mountains,  passed  southward  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  During  the  later  of  the  two  glacial  periods 
man  existed ;  whether  he  did  so  during  the  earlier 
one  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  What  caused  the 
abnormal  cold  has  not  been  settled.  It  may,  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  thinks,  have  been  great  expanses  of 
high  land  near  the  North  Pole.  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  1832,  M.  Adh6mar  in  1840,  and  notably  Mr.  Croll 
in  1864,  suggested  astronomical  causes  which  may 
have  had  an  effect  in  bringing  on  the  glacial 
epochs.  The  chief  is  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the 
earth’s  orbit.  In  A.  D.  1800  this  was  ’0168,  but  200,000 
years  previously  it  was  ‘0567,  making  a  difference  of 
10J  millions  of  miles,  and  creating  an  excess  of  win¬ 
ter  days  amounting  to  27‘7.  So  also  210,000  years 
before  A.  D.  1800,  the  eccentricity  was  0-575,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  millions  of  miles,  10$,  and  tbe  winter 
days  in  excess  27.8.  If  the  glacial-period  was  thus 
produced,  this  may  have  been  its  date.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  10£  millions  of  miles  against  750,000  years, 
and  13i  millions  850,000  years  before  A.  D.  1800.  That 
no  glacial  strata  had  been  found  earlier  than  those 
in  the  Newer  Pliocene  militates  against  the  view 
that  the  cold  of  that  time  was  produced  by  period¬ 
ically  recurrent  astronomical  causes, 
glacial  phosphoric-acid,  s. 

Chemical:  H20'P203=HP03.  It  is  exceedingly 
deliquescent,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  closely- 
stopped  bottle.  It  is  called  also  metaphosphoric- 
acid. 

glacial-theory,  glacial-hypothesis,  s. 

Geology : 

1.  An  hypothesis  or  a  theory  now  universally 
accepted,  which  attributes  the  drift  mainly  to  the 
action  of  ice. 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  theory  as  to  the  descent  of 
glaciers.  [Glacier.] 

gla  -gl-al-Ist  (or  gi  as  shi),  s.  [English  glacial; 
-ist.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  attributes  the  phenomena 
of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  ice.  Nearly  all  geolo¬ 
gists  are  now  glacialists. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  school  of  geolo¬ 
gists  described  under  A,  or  their  tenets ;  as,  glacial- 
ist  views. 

gla'-gl-aLl^  (or  gl  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  glacial; 
-ly.]  By  means  of  ice. 

“  Far-transported  rocks,  glacially  polished  andscratched 
on  more  than  one  side.” — Lyell:  Student’s  Elements  of 
Geology,  ch.  xii. 

*gla-gl-ar  -i-um  (or  gl  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  glaci{es ) 
=ice  ;  neut.  suff.  -arium.]  A  room  or  inclosed  space 
with  a  level  flooring  of  artificial  ice  for  skating  on. 

gla  -gi-ate  (or  gl  as  shi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  glaci- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  glacio— to  make  or  turn  into  ice,  to 
congeal;  glades— ice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  convert  into  ice. 

2.  To  act  upon  by  means  of  ice. 

“  The  probable  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  contents 
into  ossiferous  caves  in  glaciated  areas  may  be  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  new  deposits.” — Dawkin3:  Cave 
Hunting,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  ice.  {Johnson.) 

“First  a  glaciating  degree  of  cold,  and  then  the  highest 
we  could  produce  by  art.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  522. 

gla-gl-a  -tion  (or  gl  as  shi),  s.  [Fr.  glaciation.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  congealihg;  the  state 
of  being  congealed. 

2.  Geol.:  The  state  of  being  acted  upon  by  ice; 
ice-action.  Used  of  a  country  or  district,  a  stratum 
or  a  bowlder.  It  consists  chiefly  of  polished  and 
furrowed  rock-surfaces,  of  moraines,  and  erratic 
blocks. 

“Beneath  the  drifts  were  unequivocal  marks  of  pro 
longed  glaciation — Lyell:  Student’s  Elements  of  Geology , 
ch.  xii. 

glag  -i-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  glacies= ice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Physic.  Geol.,  die.:  A  river  of  ice  slowly  descend¬ 
ing  a  mountain  side.  A  glacier  commences  prima¬ 
rily  as  a  frozen  mass  of  snow,  formed  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  congelation,  and  consolidated  partly 
by  pressure  and  partly  by  the  freezing  of  water  in- 
filtered  into  it  from  its  surface.  In  the  Swiss  Alps 
the  glaciers  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
long,  their  greatest  breadth  two  or  three  miles,  and 
their  depth  more  than  600  feet.  Why  the  glacier 
descends  has  been  a  very  disputed  question.  Saus- 
sure  attributed  it  to  its  weight,  aided  by  the  water 
beneath  it.  Charpentier  and  Agassiz  to  dilatation 
produced  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  interstices, 
a  view  which  Hopkins  opposed  on  mathematical 
and  mechanical  grounds.  Agassiz  and  Prof.  James 
Forbes  discovered  that  the  glacier,  like  an  ordinary 
river,  moved  faster  on  the  surface  than  below,  and 
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fethe  middle  than  at  the  sides.  Forbes  therefore 
lieved  that  viscosity  was  the  cause  of  the  glacier’s 
action.  Tyndall  attributed  it  chiefly  to  regelation, 
that  is,  to  parts  of  it  melting  and  freezing  again. 
When,  in  descending  a  mountain-side,  the  glacier 
has  to  force  its  way  through  a  narrow  channel,  the 
brittle  ice  is  crushed  and  broken,  but  by  virtue  of 
“  regelation  ”*  it  freezes  anew  when  it  has  cleared 
the  obstruction.  Prof.  Tyndall  has  imitated  the 
whole  process  artificially  on  a  small  scale,  and  his 
is  now  the  accepted  explanation  of  glacier-move¬ 
ment.  As  a  glacier  descends,  it  carries  with  it 
stones,  which,  on  its  melting,  are  deposited  in  a 
moraine  (q.  v.).  By  these  moving  beneath  it,  and 
projecting  from  it,  the  subjacent  rocks  are  polished 
and  scored  with  parallel  furrows.  It  makes  also  a 
dome-shaped  mass  of  smoother  rock,  called  in 
Switzerland  roches  moutonnies  (q.  v.).  It  scoops  out 
lakes.  [Glacier-lake.]  If  it  reach  the  sea,  and 
descend  into  it,  huge  masses  of  it  float  off  as  ice¬ 
bergs. 

“The  glacier’s  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced  by,  or  de¬ 
rived  from  a  glacier. 

glacier-dam,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol  :  A  dam  across  a  river  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  glacier  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
waters. 

“This  old  level  is  determined,  not  by  the  height  of  the 
glacier-dam.” — Lyell:  Princip.  Geol.  (11th  ed.),  ch.  xvi. 

glacier-erosion,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  Erosion  by  means  of  glaciers. 
There  is  a  glacier-erosion  theory  of  lake  basins. 
[Lake.]  ( Quar .  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xviii.  185  ;  xxx.  479.) 

glacier-fork,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  <£  Geol. :  A  fork-like  appearance  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  junction  of  two  glaciers  which,  after 
uniting,  flow  on  together.  At  the  point  of  junction 
they  make  cross  grooves  upon  any  flat  surface  over 
which  they  pass.  This  may  be  seen  in  Norway  and 
elsewhere, 
glacier-lake,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. 
or  permanently  by  a  j 
glacier-lands  like  ! 
abounding  in  lakes, 
glacier-moraine,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  A  moraine  deposited  by  a  re¬ 
treating  or  departed  glacier. 

glacier-mud,  s. 

Geol.:  Bowlder  earth.  An  unstratified  mass  of 
coarse,  gritty  mud,  with  pebbles,  bowlders,  and 
stony  particles  on  the  surface  of  ice-worn  rocks. 

glacier-valley,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  A  valley,  the  essential  factor 
in  the  formation  of  which  has  been  a  glacier. 
{Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xx.  454.) 
gla-91-ere',  s.  [Fr.] 

Geol  :  A  cavern  full  of  ice  existing  in  a  mountain 
land. 

“We  walked  quickly  away  from  the  glaciere,  agreeing 
that  it  was  not  improbable  that  in  that  part  of  the  Jura 
there  might  be  many  hidden  caves,  containing  more  or 
less  ice.” — G.  F.  Browne:  Ice  Caves,  ch.  iv. 

gla-9i-0-  (or  9I  as  Shi),  a.  in  comp.  [Lat.  glacies 
—ice.]  Pertaining  to  ice,  as  glacio-aqueous— per¬ 
taining  to  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water. 

gla’-91-Ous  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  glaci(es)  — 
ice,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.]  Like  ice ;  icy. 

“Although  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories, 
it  will  crystallize  and  shoot  into  glacious  bodies.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

gla  cis,  s.  [Fr.,  from  glace;  Lat.  glacies=ice.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  superior  slope  of  the  rampart  of  the 
covered  way,  or,  where  the  rampart  does  not  exist, 
the  declivity  immediately  in  front  of  the  ditch  of  a 
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Glacis. 

Work,  forming  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  country, 
and  protecting  the  revetment  of  the  escarp  from  the 
fire  of  an  enemy. 

2.  Geol. :  A  gentle  slope,  not  so  steep  as  a  talus, 
glad,  *gladde,  *glade,  *glead,  *gleade,  *gled, 
a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  glced= shining,  bright,  glad;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  grZad=bright,  smooth,  sleek ;  Icel.  gladhr 
=bright,  glad;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sdad=joyful,  joyous; 
Ger.  gdatt=smooth,  even;  O.  Fris.  grZed=smooth. 
From  the  same  root  as  glide  and  glow.]  [Glade.] 
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A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleased;  cheerful;  gratified;  feeling  pleasure, 
joy,  or  satisfaction. 

“  I  am  right  glad  that  he’s  so  out  of  hope.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

TT  It  is  followed  by  at,  or  of,  and  formerly  also  by 
ivith  before  that  which  causes  the  pleasure  or  satis¬ 
faction. 

“He  glad 

O/her  attention,  gained  with  serpent  tongue. 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  begun.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  631. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  pleasure  or  satis¬ 
faction  ;  cheerful,  joyful ;  as,  a  glad  countenance. 

“Ev’n  adverse  navies  blessed  the  binding  gale, 

Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  and  silent  joyed.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  1,127. 

3.  Causing  or  affording  pleasure,  joy,  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  gladdening ;  joyful. 

“I  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these 
glad  tidings.” — Luke  i.  19. 

4.  Wearing  a  gay  or  bright  appearance;  cheerful; 
bright ;  showy  ;  gay. 

“The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.” — Isaiah  xxxv.  1. 

5.  It  is  used  colloquially  in  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
sense. 

“I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  those  who  pronounce 
that  the  human  soul  always  thinks,  how  they  know  it.” — 
Locke. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Gladness,  joy,  pleasure. 

“Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad, 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  (Prol.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glad, pleased, 
joyful,  and  cheerful:  “  Glad  and  pleased  are  both 
applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day ;  but 
the  former  denotes  rather  a  lively  and  momentary 
sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle  but  rather  a  more 
lasting  feeling;  we  are  glad  to  see  a  friend  who  has 
been  long  absent ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company 
of  an  intelligent  and  communicative  person.  Glad, 
joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less  lively 
sentiments  ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  joyful,  and 
more  so  than  cheerf  ul.  Glad  is  seldom  employed  as 
an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  except  in  the  script¬ 
ural  or  solemn  style;  glad,  tidings  of  great  joy; 
joyful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than 
things  ;  we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a 
cheerful  person,  a  cheerful  society,  or  a  cheerful 
face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  the 
like.”  {Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 
fglad-eye,  s. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Yellow 
Ammer,  or  Yellowhammer  ( Emberiza  citrinella). 

glad-warbling,  a.  Singing  or  warbling  joy¬ 
fully. 

♦glad,  *glade, *glad-en,  *glad-den,  *gladien, 
♦gladye,  *gleadien,  *gleden,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

gladian;  Icel.  gledhja;  Sw.  gl&dja,  gldda;  Dan. 
glade.]  [Glad,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  glad  or  joyful;  to  gladden, 
to  rejoice. 

“  There  is  none  that  so  much  comforteth  and  gladdeth 
the  hearer,  as  a  thing  spoken  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  other.” — Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  155. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  glad;  to  rejoice. 

“  Advance,  immortal  bard,  come  up  and  view 
The  gladding  face  of  that  great  king.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Irish  Masque. 

glad-den,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  glad,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  glad,  pleased,  or  joyful;  to 
rejoice,  to  cheer. 

“  Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty 
Which  gladdened,  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  glad ;  to  rejoice. 

“So  shall  your  company  ever  gladden  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice.” — Adams. 

glad -der,  *glad-er,  s.  [Eng.  glad;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gladdens  or  makes  glad. 

“  Daughter  of  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus, 

Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,225. 

glade  (1),  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably 
closely  connected  with  Eng.  glad,  and  Icel.  gladhr, 
the  original  meaning  being  an  opening  for  light ; 
cf.  Nor.  glette= a  clear  spot  among  clouds  ;  gletta= 
to  peep ;  glott—  an  opening.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  through  a  wood;  an 
open  space  in  a  wood  or  forest. 

True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Bokeby’s  glades. 

Nor  wander  more  in  Gretna’s  shades; 

But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  12. 

2.  A  part  left  unfrozen  in  rivers;  an  opening  in 
the  ice  of  rivers. 

3.  An  everglade. 
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glade-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  for  catching 
birds  in  the  openings  of  forests. 

glade  (2),  s.  [Glede.]  A  local  name  for  the 
Common  Buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris) . 

gla-den,  gla-der,  *gla-dene,  *gla-dine, 
glad-don,  *gla-don,  *gla-done,  s.  [A.S .glcedene; 
Lat.  gladius= a  sword.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  Iris 
family,  especially  Iris  fcetidissima,  from  the  sword¬ 
like  shape  of  the  leaves. 

♦glad  -ful,  *glad-full,  *gled-ful,  a.  [English 

glad ;  -ful{l) .]  Full  of  gladness  or  joy ;  joyful. 

“The  publique  coumforte  and gladfull reioycing  whiche 
at  her  byrth  she  brought  to  all  Englande.” — Udall:  Dedio. 
Epist.  to  Q.  Katherine. 

*glad  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gladful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glad;  gladness,  joy. 

“  And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  his  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  208. 

glad-i-ate,  s.  [Lat.  gladius=a  sword.]  Sword¬ 
shaped  ;  resembling  a  sword  in  shape  ;  ensiform. 

glad  -i-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.=A  swordsman,  a  fighter 
in  the  public  games,  a  gladiator,  from  gladius= a 
sword.] 

1.  Literally: 

Bom.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  class  of  men  whose  pro¬ 
fession  was  to  fight  in  public  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people. 

They  were 
armed  with 
deadly  weap¬ 
ons,  and  usu¬ 
ally  fought  in 
pairs.  The 
numbers  of 
these  men  were 
principally  re¬ 
cruited  from 
prisoners  of 
war,  or  refract¬ 
ory  slaves  sold 
by  their  mas¬ 
ters  to  the 
lanist  a  (or 
trainer).  Male¬ 
factors  also 
were  occasion¬ 
ally  forced 
into  fighting  as 
gladiators,  and 
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occasionally  Roman  Citizens  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  for  hire,  and  to  such  the  specific  term 
auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay  being  called 
auctor amentum.  Under  the  more  worthless  and 
dissolute  emperors,  equites,  priests,  and  senators 
did  not  scruple  to  contend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  the  attention  and  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  prince ;  and  even  high-born  women  were 
found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appetite  for 
novelty,  by  fighting  with  each  other  or  with  dwarfs. 
Gladiators  were  divided  into  classes  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  and  were 
in  many  cases  named  from  the  nation  whose  char¬ 
acteristic  arms  they  bore.  The  representatives  of 
different  nations  were  frequently  matched  against 
each  other,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  their 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  thus  put  to 
the  test.  The  classes  most  frequently  mentioned 
are— the  Thracians,  armed  with  a  light  circular 
buckler  and  short  crooked  cutlass  ;  the  Mirmillones, 
equipped  as  Gaulish  warriors,  with  an  oblong 
shield,  curved  to  match  the  shape  of  the  body.  The 
Betiarii  were  armed  with  a  net  (rete)  and  a  kind  of 
three-pointed  spear  or  trident  with  a  iong  handle, 
but  were  destitute  of  defensive  armor ;  they  were 
usually  paired  with  a  heavy-armed  opponent,  a 
mirmillo  for  example,  who  was  in  this  case  desig¬ 
nated  secutor  (from  Lat.  sequor=to  follow) ;  the 
retiarius,  being  no  match  for  his  antagonist  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  endeavored,  as  the  latter  ap¬ 
proached,  to  throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in 
its  meshes,  and,  if  successful,  stabbed  him  with  the 
trident  before  he  could  extricate  himself.  If  the 
cast  failed  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  was 
chased  by  the  secutor  (and  hence  the  name),  and  if 
overtaken  easily  dispatched.  If,  however,  the 
retiarius  contrived  to  evade  his  pursuer  until  he 
was  prepared  for  a  second  throw,  then  the  contest 
was  renewed  as  at  first,  and  continued  until  one  or 
the  other  was  baffled  or  exhausted.  If  one  of  the 
combatants  was  wounded  so  as  to  be  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fight,  the  life  or  death  of  the  wounded 
man,  who  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  submission, 
depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  who 
usually,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  referred  it  to  the 
spectators,  who  signified  their  decision  by  raising 
or  depressing  their  thumbs,  accordingly  as  they 
wished  him  to  be  killed  or  saved.  There  were 
regular  academies  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
these  prize-fighters,  in  which  novices  were  taught 
the  principles  of  their  art  by  fighting  with  heavy 
wooden  swords.  Originally,  gladiatorial  contests 
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were,  itvwgnt  at  the  funerals  of  distinguished  per¬ 
sons,  but  in  time  they  came  to  form  a  part  of  every 
important  public  solemnity  or  festival,  and  were 
even  introduced  occasionally  at  private  banquets. 

“  Of  raging  aspect,  rushed  impetuous  forth 
The  gladiator.”  _  Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  153. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  combatant  in  general ;  a  disputant. 
glad-i-?,-tbr -1-9,1,  *glad-i-?i-tbr'-I-?,n,  a.  [Lat. 
gladiatorius,  from  gladiator.'] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  contests  of  gladi¬ 
ators. 

“He  [Constantine]  made  a  law  against  gladiatorial 
shows.” — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History. 

*2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  combatants  or  con¬ 
tests  in  general 

glad'-I-a-tor-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator,  - ism .] 
The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  as  gladiators ;  prize¬ 
fighting. 

glad  -l-a-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator;  -ship.] 
The  state,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a  gladiator. 

*glad  -l-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  gladiatorius ,  from 
gladiator.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gladiators  ;  gladi¬ 
atorial. 

“  The  Homans  did  use  themselves  unto  their  gladiatory 
fights.” — Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxvii. 

glad  -1-9,-ttlre,  s  [Lat.  gladiatura,  from  glad- 
ior  =  to  fight  with  swords;  gladius  =  a  sword.] 
Sword-play  ;  fencing ;  a  gladiatorial  contest. 

"‘In  their  amphitheatrical  gladiatures ,  the  lives  of 
captives  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar.” — Gayton:  On  Don 
Quixote,  p.  271. 

*glad  -l-fy,  v.  i.  [Eng.  glad ;  suffix  -fy  (q.  v.).] 
To  rejoice,  to  become  glad. 

“He  would  gladify  upon  our  pleasure  in  his  sight.”— 
Had.  D’Arblay;  Diary,  vi.  193. 

glad  -i-ole,  glad-i-o -lus,  s=  [Lat. =(1)  a  small 
sword,  (2)  the  sword  lily  (gladiolus) ,  from  gladius 
=  a  sword,  referring  to  the  form  of  the  leaves.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang .  (of  both  forms) :  The  genus  gladi¬ 
olus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  gladiolus) :  A  genus  of  Irida- 
cese.  It  has  a  tubular  two-lipped  corolla,  a  trifid 
stigma,  and  ensiform  sheathing  leaves  The  species 
are  found  in  South  Africa,  Europe,  and  Western 
Asia.  Most  of  the  garden  species  were  brought  at 
first  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  have  been  improved  by  intercrossing. 

1[  Water  gladiole  : 

Bot. :  Butomus  umbellatus. 

3.  Anat.:  The  mesosternum,  or  the  middle  portion 
of  the  sternum  in  some  animals. 

glad'-i-us,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  sword.] 

ZoGl. :  The  horny  shell  of  a  calamary,  of  a  squid, 
&c.  It  is  called  also  a  pen,  or  sepiostaire  (q.  v.). 
(8.  P.  Woodward .) 

glad'-lf,  *glad-liche,  *glad-luclie,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  glcedlic  (a.),  glcedlice  (adv.)  ;  Icel.  gladligr .] 
*A.  As  adj. :.  Glad,  pleased,  gay. 

“  Nes  ner  gome  so  gladly  on  gere.” 

Lyric  Poems,  p.  86. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  gladness,  pleasure,  or  joy ;  joy¬ 
fully,  cheerfully. 

“For  his  particular,  I’ll  receive  him  gladly; 

But  not  one  follower.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

glad  -ness,  *glad-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  glcednesse.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad,  pleased,  or  joy¬ 
ful  ;  joy,  cheerfulness,  readiness,  willingness. 

‘‘Phoebus,  whose  kindly  beams  impart 

Health  and  gladness  to  the  heart.” 

Francis:  Horace ;  The  Secular  Poem, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  gladness  and  joy,  see 

Jot. 

*glad  -ship,*glad-schepe,*glad-schipe,*glad- 

scipe,  s.  [A.  S.  gloedscipe.]  A  state  of  gladness; 

pleasure.  .  ,  ,  J  .  .  . 

3‘  Such  is  the  gladshippe  of  enuie 
In  worldles  thing.”  Gower,  ii. 

tglad'-some,  *glad-sum,  a.  [English  glad,  and 
suff.  -some.] 

1.  Glad;  pleased;  cheerful;  gay,  merry. 

« ’Mid  the  green  mountains  many  and  many  a  song 
We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in  May.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

2.  Bright ;  cheering ;  gay 

“To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower. 

Single  on  the  gladsome  earth.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

*glad  -some-ly,  *glad-sum-li,  adv.  [Eng.  glad¬ 
some;  -ly.]  In  a  gladsome  manner ;  with  joy,  glad¬ 
ness,  or  gayety.  .  ,  .  ,, 

“It  shal  shewe  itself  to  them,  and  gladsumli  m  alle 
prouydence  it  shal  aghen  come  to  them.”— Wycliffe:  Wis- 
dom,  vi.  17. 

*glad  -some-ness,  *glad-sum-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
gladsome;  -ness.]  A  state  of  gladness;  joy;  pleas¬ 
ure;  cheerfulness. 

‘  Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness.” 

Wordsworth:  Kitten  and  Falling  Leaves, 


Glad-stone,  s.  [Named  after  W.  E.  Gladstone.] 
Vehic. :  A  carriage  with  two  inside  seats,  calash 
^op,  and  seats  for  driver  and  footman, 
glad  -win,  s.  [Gladden,  s.] 

*glad'-y,  a.  [Eng.  glad(e) ;  -y.]  Full  of  or  hav¬ 
ing  glades. 

glag'-er-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  glageros=iull  of  milk,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish-white  variety  of  Hal- 
loysite  from  Bavaria. 

gla'-gol,  s.  [Slavon.  =  a  word.]  The  earliest 
Slavonic  alphabet,  principally  used  in  Istria  and 
Dalmatia,  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and  offices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  cut  on  sticks  in  the  Runic  fashion,  and  to 
have  existed  before  Christianity. 

gla-gSl-it-ic,  a.  [Eng.  glagol;  -itic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  glagol ;  as,  the  glagolitic  alphabet. 

glair,  *glaire,  *glayre,  *glay-er,  *glar-ye, 
*gleyre,  s.  [Fr.  glaire  (for  claire),  from  Latin 
clarus  =  bright,  clear;  Sp.  &  Port,  clara ;  Ital. 
chiarea;  Low  Lat.  glarea= gravel.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg,  used  as  a  size  in  gilding,  or 
as  a  varnish  to  preserve  paintings. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance  resembling 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

*3.  Any  bright,  shining  substance, 
glair,  v.  t.  [Glaik,  s.]  To  smear  or  overlay 
with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  to  varnish. 

glaire,  s.  [Glaik,  s.] 

*glaire  -ous,  *glair  '-ous,  a.  [Fr.glaireux,  from 
gdctj>e=glair.]  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  glair 
or  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous  and  transparent. 

glair -Ine,  s.  [Eng.  glair;  -ine.]  A  glairy  sub¬ 
stance  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  some  ther¬ 
mal  waters. 

glair- jf,  a.  [Eng.  glair;  -y.]  Resembling  or 
of  the  nature  of  glair ;  covered  with  glair. 

“  The  first  sign  of  it  is  a  glairy  discharge.” — Wiseman: 
Surgery . 

glaive, *glayfe,*glafe,*glayve,*gleive,*gleyve, 
*gleve,  s.  [Fr.  glaive,  from  Lat.  gladius= a  sword. ] 
*1.  A  kind  of  weapon  carried  by  foot-soldiers,  and 
consisting  of  a  cutting  edge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
pole. 

“  Ilkan  in  hande  a  ful  god  gleive.” — Havelok,  1,770. 

■[2.  A  broadsword ;  a  falchion ,  a  curved  sword ;  a 
scimitar. 

“  The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive-,  the  lively,  supple  Greek.” 

Byron-.  Cliilde  Harold,  ii  68. 

H  In  the  following  instance  the  word  appears  to 
be  used  for  some  kind  of  dart  or  javelin  : 

“ Glayues  scherpe  thai  gunne  cast.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  2,729. 

glai'-zie,  a.  [Glossy.] 

gla’-ma,  glame,  s  [Gr.  glamao,  for  lemao= 
to  be  blear-eyed,  purblind;  leme—SL  humor  that 
gathers  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  gum,  rheum.] 
Pathol  :  (For  def.  see  etym.) 
glam  -or,  *glam-er,  s.  [Icel.  glamr— a  legend¬ 
ary  ghost  or  spirit.] 

1.  The  influence  of  some  charm  on  the  eye,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  see  things  differently  from  what  they 
really  are  ;  a  magical  deception  of  sight. 

*2.  Witchcraft;  magic. 

“Like  that  maiden  in  the  tale 

Whom  Gwydion  made  by  glamor  out  of  flowers.” 

Tennyson.  Enid,  743. 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  covering  objects,  and  causing 
them  to  appear  differently  from  what  they  really 
are. 

glance,  s.  [Sw.  cff<ms=luster,  brightness,  gldnsa 
—  to  shine;  Da.  glands =lust<:r,  brightness,  glandse 
=to  gloss,  glaze;  Dut.  glans= luster,  glanzen=to 
put  a  gloss  upon;  Ger  alanz=  splendor,  glanzen= 
to  glitter,  all  being  nasalized  forms  from  the  same 
root  as  glitter.  (Skeat.)]  [Glint.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  or  dart  of  light  or  splendor;  a 
flash. 

“Each  sword’s  bright  glance,  seemed  summons  from 
their  fate.”  Stirling:  Jonathan. 

2.  A  sudden  look  or  casting  of  the  eyes ;  a  moment¬ 
ary  and  rapid  view  or  look. 

“The  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  communicated 
their  suspicions  to  each  other  by  whispers  and  significant 
glances.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  slight  touch ;  a  graze. 

“  For  they  saile  away,  being  not  once  touched  with  the 
glawice  of  a  shot .” —Hackluyt Voyages,  134. 

4.  A  transient  or  passing  turning  of  the  attention; 
a  slight  notice  or  attention  to  any  subject  in  pass¬ 
ing. 

“  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  !" 

Cowper:  Verses  attributed  to  A.  Selkirk 

o.  A  hint,  a  reflection. 


II.  Min. :  A  term  used  either  as  the  first  or  as  the 
second  word  of  various  compounds.  It  implies  that 
the  minerals  thus  characterized  have  a  splendent 
metallic  luster.  . 

If  For  the  difference  between  glance  and  glimpse, 
see  Glimpse  ;  for  that  between  glance  and  look,  see 
Look. 

glance-coal,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Antheacite  (q.  v.). 

glance-copper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcocite.  (q.  v.). 

glange,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Glance,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  sudden  flash  of  brightness 
or  splendor ;  to  flash. 

6t  Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play, 

Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  away.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  242. 

2.  To  move  rapidly  about,  so  as  to  cause  flashes 
of  colors ;  to  dart  about ;  to  appear  and  disappear 
quickly. 

“The  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction ;  to 
be  turned  aside  during  motion. 

“The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside.” 

Tennyson:  Oriana,  41. 

*4.  To  be  turned  aside,  so  as  to  miss  that  which 
is  aimed  at. 

“The  jest  did  glance  away  from  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

5.  To  look  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  cast  of  the 
eye ;  to  snatch  a  hasty  or  passing  view  of  any  ob¬ 
ject. 

“Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth.” 

Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v. 

6.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  remark  on; 
to  notice  briefly  in  passing ;  to  refer  to  briefly. 

7.  To  hint  at;  to  censure  by  hints  or  allusion. 
(Followed  by  at.) 

“  Caesar’s  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure.” 

Shakesp.  •  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  .. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  momentarily;  to 
cast  for  a  moment. 

“  He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

2.  To  refer  to  briefly  or  incidentally  ;  to  hint  at. 

“In  company  I  often  glanced  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,?. 

glang-er,  s.  [English  glanc(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
glances  ;  one  who  casts  a  glance. 

glan§-Ing,  *glaun-synge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Glance,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  Ass ubstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  a  hasty  or  momentary  look 
upon  ;  a  referring  or  alluding  to  anything  briefly. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  aside  out  of  the 
direct  course. 

glang  -Ing-ly,  *glaunc-ing-ly,  adv.  [English 
glancing;  -ly.]  In  an  oblique  manner ;  incidentally, 
indirectly ;  not  directly. 

“Sir  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  something  in  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  and  glancingly.” — Hakewill. 

gland,  s.  [Fr.  glande,  from  Lat.  glans,  (genit. 
glandis)  =  a  nut-like  fruit,  as  an  acorn,  a  beechnut, 
a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  at  first  vaguely  applied  to  any 
smooth,  round  viscus,  but  which  is  now  limited  to 
such  of  these  as  secrete— i.  e.,  separate  by  a  process 
of  cell-growth,  certain  constituents  of  the  blood 
which  are  afterward  poured  out  from  the  gland  by 
means  of  a  duct.  While  yet  the  term  glands  was 
vaguely  used,  Sylvius  divided  them  into  conglobate 
and  conglomerate  glands.  To  theseMalpighi  added 
the  follicular  or  simple  glands  found  in  the  fauces 
and  behind  the  ears.  They  are  now  divided  into 
secreting  and  lymphatic  glands  (q.  v.). 

“  The  glands,  which  o’er  the  body  spread,  „  .  . 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  obstruct.” 

Blackmore :  Creation. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Cells  or  aggregations  of  cells  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  in  their  neighborhood  by 
containing  resinous,  oily,  sugary,  or  fragrant  sub¬ 
stances.  The  walls  of  the  cells  generally  become 
degenerated,  and  are  ultimately  dissolved,  a  cavity 
being  thus  formed  as  seen  in  the  rind  of  the  orange 
and  lemon.  In  other  cases  the  secretion  is  dis¬ 
charged  externally.  Ordinary  glands  occur  in 
almost  all  the  tissues  of  plants  N  ectaries  or  honey- 
secreting  glands  of  flowers  are  superficial,  and  are 
met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  flower  and  recentacle. 
Mirbel  divides  glands  into  vascular  glanas,  in 
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which  there  are  cells  and  vessels  united,  and  cel¬ 
lular  glands,  which  consist  of  cellular  tissue  alone. 
Glands  may  be  simple,  compound,  internal,  lentic¬ 
ular,  sessile,  or  stalked,  &c. 

3.  Found. :  A  hooked  bar  by  which  the  parts  of  a 
molder’s  flask  are  clamped  together. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  crosspiece  or 
clutch  for  engaging  or  disengaging  machinery 
moved  by  belts  or  bands. 

(2)  A  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  a  band  or 
tightening  clevis  pass ;  a  clip-plate. 

5.  Steam  Engin. :  The  cover  of  a  stuffing-box. 

If  (1)  Ductless  or  Vascular  Glands: 

Anat. :  Certain  bodies  resembling  glands  in  form, 
but  not  possessing  ducts  for  secretion,  so  that  their 
products  must  be  conveyed  to  them  by  lymphatic 
or  sanguiferous  vessels.  Examples,  the  spleen,  the 
thyroid  body,  the  thymus  gland,  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  the  pituitary  body,  the  follicular  glands 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
( Quciin .) 

(2)  Follicular  or  Simple  Glands: 

Anat.:  [Gland,  1.] 

(3)  Lymphatic  Glands: 

Anat.:  [Lymphatic.] 

(4)  Secreting  Qlands : 

Anat.:  The  typical  kind  of  glands  to  which  the 
name  is  now  very  frequently  restricted.  They  col¬ 
lect  and  discharge  at  particular  parts  various  mat¬ 
ters  derived  from  the  organism,  that  these  may  be 
further  employed  for  special  purposes  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  or  simply  eliminated  as  redundant  material 
or  waste  products.  In  the  latter  case  the  term  used 
is  excretion.  In  this  process  the  nucleated  cell 
takes  a  prominent  part.  When  there  is  a  simple 

!ecess  formed  of  secreting  membrane^  the  gland 
s  said  to  be  simple.  Examples  of  this  structure 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  &c.  \Vhen  t-u«  cavity  is  subdivided  as 
well  as  extended  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
secreting  surface,  the  gland  is  said  to  be  compound. 
The  latter  are  again  subdivided  into  first  tubular 
and  second  sacular  or  racemose  glands.  The  glands 
of  the  testicle  and  those  of  the  kidney  are  tubular  : 
the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands,  and 
most  of  the  glands  opening  into  the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  and  the  windpipe  are  racemose  glands. 
They  and  some  others  constituted  the  conglomerate 
glands  of  Sylvius.  [Gland.]  ( Quain .) 

(5)  Simple  Glands :  [IT  (2);  see  also  Gland,  Nos. 
1  and  2.] 

(6)  Vascular  Glands :  [If  (1).] 

♦gland'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
glans=  an  acorn.]  The  act  of  feeding  on  acorns; 
the  season  when  swine  are  turned  into  the  woods  to 
eat  the  mast ;  mastage. 

gland  -er,  v.  t.  [Glanders.]  To  affect  or  infect 
with  glanders  (q.  v.). 

gland-ered,  a.  [Eng.  glander;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  or  suffering  from  glanders. 

gland  -er-ous,  a.  [En g.  glander ;  -ous.)  Gland- 
ered. 

gland-er§,  s.  [Gland.] 

1.  Farr.:  A  very  dangerous  and  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  in  horses,  attended  with  a  running  of  corrupt 
matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  enlargement  and  in¬ 
duration  of  the  glands  of  the  lower  jaw. 

“  His  horse  is  possessed  with  the  glanders.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  corresponding  disease  communi¬ 
cated  to  man  by  contact  with  glandered  animals. 
It  is  often  fatal. 

gland-If -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
[Glans];  fero— to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nut-like  fruits. 

“The  beech  is  of  two  sorts,  and  numbered  amongst  the 
glandiferous  trees.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

gland  -I-form,  o.  [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
[Glans],  and/orma=form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  an  acorn  or  other  nut. 

glan-dl-nu,  s.  [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis ),  and 
fern.  sing.  suff.  -ina.) 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-genus  of  Achatina,  with  an  oblong 
fusiform  shell,  having  the  aperture  narrow  and 
elliptical.  Found  in  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Ac.  Known  species,  186.  Fossil  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

glan  -du~lU,  s.  [Glandule.] 
glan'-du-lStr,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  glandul(a) ;  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ar.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  &c. :  Characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  gland  or  glands.  (Used  in  botany  specially  of 
a  plant  covered  with  hairs  bearing  glands  upon 
their  tips.) 

“Germ  awled;  pointed,  furrowed,  with  prominent 
seedlets,  sitting  on  a  glandular  pedicel.” — Sir  W.  Jones: 
On  Select  Indian  Plants. 


glandular-hairs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hairs  possessing  glands  of  any  kind,  and 
wherever  situated.  De  Candolle  divided  them  into 
glandiferous  hairs,  in  which  the  gland  was  formed 
at  the  summit  of  the  hair,  and  excretory  glandular 
hairs,  in  which  it  was  at  the  base, 
glandular-tissue,  glandular  woody-fiber,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Tissue  or  woody  fiber  marked  by  rows  of 
glands,  ducts,  or  regular  punctuations,  having  a 
central  pore  surrounded  by  a  discoidal  area,  these 
rows  of  dots  being  placed  in  series,  and  parallel 
with  the  medullary  rays.  They  exist  chiefly  in  the 
Coniferae,  but  also  in  the  Winteracese. 

2.  Palceobot. :  When  the  glands  described  under 
No.  1  were  found,  as  they  often  were,  beautifully 
conspicuous  in  fossil  wood,  it  was  often  assumed  to 
be  coniferous ;  but,  as  Mohl  pointed  out,  these  dots 
are  not  confined  to  Coniferae.  Still  the  probability 
of  evidence  is  in  the  favor  of  the  ordinary  identifi¬ 
cations,  and  most  of  the  fossil  wood  in  the  palaeo¬ 
zoic  and  secondary  formations  has  the  glands 
arranged  alternately,  as  in  the  modern  Araucaria. 

gland '-U-lsj.r-lJb  adv.  [Eng.  glandular,  - ly .] 
Bot.,  <&c. :  In  a  glandular  manner ;  having  glands ; 
as,  glandularly-crenated,  glandularly- serrated, 
glandular  ly-mavic&ted,  and  glandularly -toothed. 
(Paxton.) 

gland-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  glandul(e) ;  - ation .] 
Bot. :  The  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  gland¬ 
ules  in  certain  plants. 

gland -ule,  glan-du-la  (pi.  glan  -du-lse),  s. 

Anat.  &  Bot.:  A  little  gland.  In  Anatomy  there 
are  glandule e  ceruminosce,  a  glandula  lacrymalis, 
&c. ;  in  Botany,  glandules  hypogynce,  hypogynous 
glandules,  &c. 

“Nature  hath  provided  several  glandules  to  separate 
this  juice  from  the  blood.” — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

gland-u-lif -er-ous,  a.  (X,at.glandul(a)(q^.-v.) ; 
fero=  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -otts.]  Bearing 
many  glandules,  or  simply  bearing  glandules. 

gland  -U-lose,  a.  [Latin  glandulosus— iul\  of 
kernels,  glandulous.]  The  same  as  Glandulous 
(q-v.). 

*gland-u-los'-l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  glandulos(e) ;  -%.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  glandulose. 

2.  A  glandule. 

“In  the  upper  part  of  worms  are  found  certain  white 
and  oval  glandulosities.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vii. 

glan-dy-l0-§0-,  pref.  [Lat.  glandulosus .] 

Bot.,  <&c.:  Glandulose,  glandulous. 
glanduloso-serrate,  s. 

Bot. :  Having  serratures  lipped  by  glands. 
gland  -\l-l0US,  a.  [Latin  glandulosus  —  full  of 
kernels.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  glands ;  or  simply  pro¬ 
vided  with  glands,  containing  glands. 

“All  glands  and  glandulous  parts  do  likewise  consist  of 
fibers,  but  of  the  softer  kind.” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  glands. 

8.  Resembling  glands. 

glan§,  s.  [Lat.=the  nut-like  fruit  of  some  forest 
trees  ;  an  acorn,  a  beechnut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  fruit  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called 
in  English  a  gland,  placed  by  Lindley  in  his  class 
called  Syncarpi,  and  the  section  of  it  with  inferior 
fruit.  It  is  hard,  indehiscent,  dry,  one-celled,  with 
one  or  few  seeds.  It  is  developed  from  an  ovary 
having  several  cells  and  several  seeds,  all  of  which 
are  abortive  except  one  or  two.  It  is  situated 
within  the  kind  of  persistent  involucre  called  a 
cupule.  The  pericarp  is  crowned  with  the  remains 
of  the  calyx  teeth,  but  being  minute  they  easily 
escape  observation.  Sometimes  the  glans  is  soli¬ 
tary,  as  iD  the  oak;  at  others  there  are  more  than 
one  of  them  in  the  cupule,  as  in  the  sweet  chestnut 
and  the  beech.  (Lindley.) 

2.  Anat.:  Any  structure  of  somewhat  similar 
form. 

“  The  integument  adheres  ...  to  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  glans.” — Quain:  Anatomy,  i.  431. 

gla-phyr'-i-a  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Greek  glaphyria= 
smoothness,  polish;  glaphyros—  hollow,  hollowed; 
glapho= to  hew,  to  carve.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrtleblooms,  tribe  MyrtesB. 
Glaphyria  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays  the  tree  of 
long  life,  from  ascending  on  the  hillside  higher 
than  any  other  tree.  The  natives  of  Bencoolen  caH 
it  the  tea-plant,  and  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
(Lindley.) 

♦glare  (l),s.  [Glair.] 
glare  (2),s.  [Glare,  d.] 

1.  An  overpowering  luster  or  light ;  any  dazzling 
splendor  or  brightness. 


2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look  or  stare. 

“About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  402. 

glare,  *glar-yn,  *glore,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  probably  an  English  word;  cf.  A.  S.  glcer— 
a  transparent  substance,  amber ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
gloren— to  glimmer ;  Icel.  gl6ra— to  gleam,  to  glare ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  glosen= to  shine,  to  glow.  Closely  re¬ 
lated  to  glass.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering  light, 
luster,  or  brightness. 

“Strong  perfumes  and  glaring  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight.” 

Carew.  To  my  Cousin. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes ;  to  stare 
wildly  or  fiercely. 

“  The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloof.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  313. 

3.  To  have  a  dazzling  effect ;  to  shine  with  excess¬ 
ive  brightness ;  to  displease  or  offend  by  gaudiness 
or  overcoloring.  [Glaring.] 

“  He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness;  he 
shines  but  glares  not.” — Dryden. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out  in  fierce  flashes. 
“  One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning.”  Milton:  P.  It,  vi.  849. 

Y  For  the  difference  between  to  glare  and  to 
shine ,  see  Shine. 

glar  -e-O-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  glaros,  laros^a 
ravenous  sea-bird,  perhaps  the  cormorant  (?) ;  Fr. 
glar6ole.~\ 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Glareolinse  (q.  v.).  Glareola  pratincola  is  the 
Pratincole  (q.  v.). 

glar-e-o-ll-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  glareol(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriid®.  The  bill 
is  short,  much  compressed,  arched,  and  deeply 
cleft.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  the  tail 
usually  forked.  The  toes  four,  the  middle  toe  and 
claw  very  long,  the  hinder  one  elevated,  but  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground. 

glar -e-ose,  a.  [Lat.  glareosus=  full  of  gravel, 
gravelly;  g larea— gravel.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  gravelly  soil  or  places, 
glar  -e-ous,  a.  [Glairous.] 
glar'-l-ness.s.  [Eng .  alary ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  glary  ;  glaringness. 

“  Bright  crystal  glass  is  glary;  and  to  avoid  that  glart- 
ness,  our  artificers  run  into  the  other  extreme.” — Boyle : 
Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  135. 

glar  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Glare,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 
g.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Shining  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering  bright¬ 
ness  or  luster ;  staring  or  looking  fiercely. 

2.  Displeasing  or  offending  the  taste  by  gaudiness 
or  ostentatious  colors ;  to  be  too  conspicuous  or 
overcolored. 

“The  most^/laring  and  notorious  passages  are  none  cA 
the  finest.” — Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

II.  Fig.;  Notorious,  barefaced,  infamous;  as,  a 
glaring  falsehood. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glaring  and 
barefaced:  “ Glaring  designates  the  thing;  bare¬ 
faced  characterizes  the  person  ;  a  glaring  falsehood 
is  that  which  strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to 
be  falsehood ;  a  barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays 
the  effrontery  of  him  who  utters  it.  A  glaring  ab¬ 
surdity  will  be  seen  instantly  without  the  aid  of 
reflection  ;  a  barefaced  piece  of  impudence  charac¬ 
terizes  the  agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decorum.”  (Crabb.  Eng.  Synon.) 
glar  '-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng .  glaring ;  -ly  f] 

1.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  offend  the  taste  by  over- 
coloring  or  by  being  too  conspicuous. 

“  Yet  there  we  ne’er  condemn  such  hostile  hues 
As  cut  the  parts  or  glaringly  confuse.” 

Mason:  Dufresnoy:  Art  of  Painting . 

2.  In  a  barefaced,  notorious,  or  shameless  man¬ 
ner  ;  barefacedly,  openly. 

“  Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal 
man  .  .  .  that  openly  and  glaringly  espoused  them.” 
— Waterland:  Works,  viii.  41. 

glar'-lng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glaring;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiqg  glaring. 

“The  glaringness  of  his  prose.”— Jarvis:  Don  Quixote, 
pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

glar-y,  *glar-ie,  a.  [Eng.  glar(e) ,  -y.]  Of  a 
dazzling  or  overpowering  brightness  or  luster ;  glar¬ 
ing. 


‘  [One]  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


“In  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground, 

That  neither  grass,  nor  other  graine,  in  pastures  may 
be  found.”  Turberville,  i.  386. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  whSt,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  wdrk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  effr,  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw! 
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gla§  -er-ite,  s.  [Named  after  a  chemist,  Christo¬ 
pher  Glaser,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1664,  the 
salt  having  long  ago  been  called  sal  polychrestum 
Glaseri.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Aphthitalite  (q.  v. ).  The  Br. 
Mus.  Catalogue  prefers  the  name  Glaserite,  and 
makes  Aphthitalite  the  synonym. 

*glas-fat,  *glses-fat,  s.  [A.  S.  glcksfcet;  O.  H. 
Ger.  glasfaz;  M.  H.  Ger .glasevaz;  Ger.  glasgefass.] 
A  glass  vessel  or  pot. 

“Anne  while  after  than  that  glasfat  an  honden  nom.” 

Layamon,  ii.  319. 

glas  -Ite§,  s.  pi.  [Glassites.] 
glass,  *glas,  *glase,  *glasse,  *gleas,  *gles, 
*glese,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  glees;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glas; 
Dan.  glas, glar ;  Sw.  glas;  Icel.  gler,  glas ;  Ger.  glas ; 
O.  Sw.  glas,  glcer;  O.  H.  Ger.  clas.'] 

1  A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  A  glass  vessel  or  instrument  of  any  kind,  as — 

(a)  A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass. 

“Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks,  may  find 

The  spots  returned,  or  graces,  of  his  mind.” 

Waller:  Upon  Ben  Jonson. 

(b)  A  drinking-vessel  or  cup  made  of  glass. 

“  To  this  last  costly  treaty, 

That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  in  the  rinsing.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

(c)  An  optical  instrument  composed  partly  of 
glass ;  a  telescope. 

“  The  moon  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  288. 

(d)  A  glass  vessel  partially  filled  with  fine  sand 
for  measuring  time ;  an  hour-glass. 

“Were  my  wife’s  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

( e )  An  instrument,  composed  partly  of  glass,  for 
indicating  atmospheric  changes ;  a  barometer ;  a 
thermometer. 

(J)  (PI.)  A  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses. 

(3)  The  quantity  which  a  glass  drinking-vessel 
will  hold. 

“Your  son  should  never  chat  over  a  glass  of  wine  till 
midnight.” — Locke:  On  Education,  §  21. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  time  in  which  the  sand  of  man’s 
life  runs  out ;  the  alloted  life  of  man. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem . :  A  substance  or  mixture,  earthy,  saline, 
or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the  state  of  a 
hard,  brittle,  transparent  mass,  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture. 

2.  Comm. :  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent  substance, 
formed  by  fusing  together  mixtures  of  the  silicates 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  lead 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  quality  or 
kind  of  glass  required. 

Flint-glass  is  used  in  making  table-ware  and  many 
articles  of  domestic  furniture  and  fittings.  The 
molten  glass  is  taken  from  the  pot  by  a  ponty,  and 
is  blown  or  pressed  into  shape,  or,  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  operations,  is  held  in  a  mold  while  being 
blown.  Its  density  is  3.  Crown  and  flint-glass  are 
combined  in  the  manufacture  of  achromatic  lenses. 

Crown-glass  is  taken  by  the  ponty  from  the  pot, 
and  is  then  blown  and  whirled  until  it  becomes 
globular.  A  ponty  tipped  with  molten  glass  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bulb,  the  blowing-tube  detached,  leaving 
a  hole.  The  globe  being  again  whirled,  the  glass 
flashes  into  a  circular  disk,  adhering  by  a  boss  in 
its  center  to  the  ponty.  Its  density  is  2'5. 

Sheet-glass  is  glass  withdrawn  by  the  ponty  from 
the  pot  and  blown  and  whirled  till  it  assumes  a 
cylindrical  form.  The  ends  being  cut  off,  and  the 
cylinder  slit  longitudinally,  the  sheet  is  heated, 
pressed,  and  rubbed  until  it  is  flattened  out.  This 
is  also  called  cylinder-glass  or  broad-glass. 

Plate-glass  is  made  by  pouring  it  upon  a  table 
which  has  a  marginal  edge  of  a  height  equal  to  that 
designed  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  A  roller 
travels  over  the  table,  resting  on  the  ledges  and 
flattening  out  the  glass,  which  is  thus  made  of 
equal  thickness  throughout.  ... 

Bottle-glass  has  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of 
its  manufacture,  but  is  made  of  coarse  ingredients. 

If  Pliny  reports  that  some  mariners  with  a  cargo 
of  “nitrum”  (soda  or  some  other  salt),  having 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  Palestine,  lit  a  fire,  using 
some  blocks  of  the  salt  for  a  grate  The  heat  fused 
the  sand  and  the  salt  together,  and  produced  glass, 
which  then  for  the  first  time  became  known.  The 
occurrence  may  have  happened,  but  glass  was 
known  in  Egypt,  and  represented  on  the  monu¬ 
ments,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Osirtasen,  B.  C.  1740. 
Remains  have  been  found  also  in  the  ruins,  not 


merely  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Etruscan  cities.  The  ancients  used  it  for  bot¬ 
tles  ;  for  instance  many  lachrymatories  of  it  have 
been  found.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  in  the 
fourth  century  churches  had  colored  glass  windows. 
In  1458  ASneas  Sylvius  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the 
wealth  of  V ienna,  that  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
had  glass  windows. 

3.  Nautical:  The  half-minute  or  quarter-minute 
sand-glass  used  with  the  ship’s  log ;  also  the  half- 
hour  or  sand-glass  which  regulates  the  watches ; 
the  time  in  which  one  of  such  glasses  is  emptied  of 
its  sand. 

“  Past  the  mid-season:  at  least  two  glasses.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  Glass ;  resembling  glass, 
glass  annealing-furnace,  subst.  A  furnace  in 
which  articles  or  sheets  of  glass  are  kept  for  awhile 
in  a  heated  condition,  and  allowed  gradually  to 
cool ;  a  leer. 

glass-blower,  s.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is 
to  blow  or  fashion  glass. 

Glass-blower's  lamp :  A  gas  or  alcohol  lamp, 
glass-blowing,  s.  A  mode  of  manufacturing 
glass-ware  and  window-glass  by  taking  a  mass  of 
viscid  glass  from  the  melting-pot  on  the  end  of  the 
blowing-tube,  and  then  inflating  the  mass  by  blow¬ 
ing  through  the  tube,  rolling  on  the  marver,  and 
exposing  it  at  the  furnace  opening  where  its  con¬ 
tained  air  is  expanded  and  itself  enlarged. 

glass-case,  s.  A  case  or  shallow  box  having  a 
glass  lid  or  cover,  and  sides,  so  as  to  enable  the 
contents  to  be  seen  without  opening  the  case, 
glass- cavity,  s. 


Min.:  A  cavity  in  a  mineral  containing  a  glassy 
substance.  These  cavities  are  sometimes  found  in 
crystals  of  leucite. 

glass-cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  fabric  produced  by  interweaving  fab¬ 
rics  of  glass,  which  are,  in  a  very  attenuated  state, 
extremely  flexible. 

*glass-COach,  s.  A  carriage  of  the  superior 
order.  The  term  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  originally 
expressed  that  the  vehicle  had  glass  windows  in¬ 
stead  of  opaque  panels  or  curtains. 

glass-coloring,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  tinting  glass 
by  incorporating  metallic  oxides  in  its  substance ; 
thus  oxide  of  cobalt  imparts  a  deep  blue  color; 
protoxide  of  copper,  green  ;  oxide  of  gold,  a  ruby 
red,  &c.  Colored  glass  is  known  as  flashed,  or  as 
pot-metal ;  in  the  former  case  a  film  of  colored  glass 
is  laid  over  the  white ;  in  the  latter,  the  color  is 
stirred  up  with  the  metal  in  the  pot,  imbuing  its 
whole  substance, 
glass-crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  crustacean  which  received  its  name  from 
its  transparency,  while,  on  account  of  its  very  much 
flattened  and  membranous  body,  it  was  called  by 
Leach,  Phyllosoma.  It  is  now  known  to  be  an  im¬ 
mature  state  of  the  Podophthalmata  (q.  v.). 

glass-cutter,  s.  One  whose  business  or  occu- 
patior  is  to  cut  glass,  or  to  grind  it  down  into 
various  ornamental  shapes ;  an  instrument  for  cut¬ 
ting  glass. 

glass-cutting,  s.  The  art  or  process  of  cutting, 
shaping  or  modifying  the  surface  of  glass  by  me¬ 
chanical  means,  as  by  revolving  wheels  of  iron, 
stone,  or  wood  supplied  with  sand  and  water,  or  by 
means  of  a  blast  of  air  or  steam  carrying  a  stream 
of  sand,  which  is  directed  upon  the  part  to  be  cut  or 
bored. 

glass-enamel,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  semi-lucid 
or  an  opaque  glass,  which  owes  its  milkiness  to  the 
addition  of  binoxide  of  tin.  The  transparencies 
which  are  hung  in  windows  or  form  shades  for 
lamps  are  of  this  semi-lucid  character,  and  are  mis¬ 
called  porcelain  transparencies.  Watch-dials  have 
an  opaque,  glass-enameled  face  on  a  metallic  back¬ 
ing. 

glass-eye,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ball  or  shell  of  glass,  colored  to 
represent  a  human  eye,  worn  by  persons  who  have 
lost  an  eye. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  name  given  m  Jamaica  to  a  thrush^ 
Turdus  jamaicensis,  which  has  a  pellucid  glass-like 
eye. 

Glass-eye  berry :  A  berry  on  which  the  Glass-eye 
feeds. 

♦glass-faced,  a.  Reflecting,  like  a  mirror,  the 
looks  of  another ;  as,  a  glass-faced  flatterer. 


glass-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  glass  are  fused, 
glass-gall,  s.  [Sandiver.] 
glass- gazing,  a.  Often  contemplating  one’s 


self  in  a  mirror. 

glass-grinder,  s. 

(q.  ▼.). 

glass-grinding,  s. 

(q.  v.). 


The  same  as  Glass-cutter 
The  same  as  Glass-cutting 


glass-hive,  s.  A  hive  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  glass. 

glass-maker,  s.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is 

Glass-maker’s  soap  :  A  name  given  to  manganese, 
from  its  cleansing  action  in  its  association  with 
glass-making  materials.  It  is  used  to  rid  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  color  arising  from  carbonaceous  matters 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  An  excess  of  it  gives  a  purple 
tinge  t  -i  the  glass. 

glass-mosaic,  s.  An  imitation  of  antique  mosaic 
work,  formed  of  small  cubes  of  glass  mixed  with 
various  coloring  matters,  chiefly  metallic  oxides, 
so  as  to  form  opaque  colored  enamels,  which  are 
cast  into  slabs  or  flat  cakes,  the  slab  being  after¬ 
ward  cut  into  very  small  cubes  or  rectangular 
pieces.  With  these  little  colored  cubes  a  picture  is 
built  up,  by  inserting  each  one  separately  in  a  bed 
of  cement. 

glass-mold,  s.  A  metallic  shaping-box  in  which 
glass  is  pressed  or  blown  to  form. 

glass-oven,  s.  A  heated  chamber  in  which  just- 
made  glass  in  sheets  or  ware  is  placed  to  cool  grad¬ 
ually.  A  glass-annealing  furnace ;  a  leer. 

glass-painter,  s.  One  who  produces  designs  in 
colors  on  glass. 

glass-painting,  s.  Glass-painting  is  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  glass-staining:  the  former  has  a 
design  painted  upon  it  with  colors  which  are  burnt 
in ;  the  latter  receives  its  color  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  or  the  separate  pieces  are  colored 
after  having  been  cut  to  the  required  shapes  out  of 
white  glass.  In  one  case  it  is  a  painting  of  enam¬ 
eled  colors  on  sheets  of  glass  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a 
painting  made  up  of  pieces  having  the  required 
colors,  fitting  together  and  held  by  leaden  cames, 
[Glass-staining.]  There  are  four  methods :  1.  The 
mosaic,  the  earliest.  2.  The  mosaic  stain.  In  this 
mode  the  window  is  made  up  of  detached  pieces,  as 
in  the  mosaic  ;  but  the  shades  are  given  by  a  stain 
of  brown,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  color 
which  the  artists  succeeded  in  firing  on  to  the 
pieces  of  glass.  3.  The  enamel.  By  this  all  the 
required  colors  are  painted  upon  the  same  piece  of 
glass  and  fired  in  the  kiln,  producing  the  effect  of 
an  oil-painting.  4.  The  mosaic  enamel.  In  this 
mode  colored  glass  is  used  as  a  groundwork  to 
paint  on,  instead  of  white. 

glass-paper,  s.  A  polishing-paper  made  of  paper 
thickly  strewn  with  finely-powdered  glass.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  wine-bottles,  &c.,  are  carefully 
washed  to  remove  dirt,  the  glass  is  crushed  under  a 
revolving  stone  and  sifted  into  six  sizes,  as  in  manu¬ 
facturing  emery.  It  is  sifted  through  sieves  of 
wire-cloth,  which  are  generally  cylindrical,  like  the 
bolts  of  flonr-mills.  The  cloths  have  from  sixteen 
to  ninety  wires  to  the  inch.  A  surface  of  thin  glue 
is  spread  on  the  paper,  and  the  pulverized  glass 
dusted  over  it  with  a  sieve. 

glass-press,  s.  A  device  to  apply  pressure  to 
glass  in  a  mold  while  in  a  plastic  state. 

glass-rope,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hyalonema,  a  genus  of  siliceous  sponges, 
consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  body  affixed  to  a  muddy 
part  of  the  sea-bottom  by  means  of  a  rope  of  long 
twisted  siliceous  fibers. 

glass-shade,  s.  A  cover  of  glass  placed  over 
artificial  flowers,  or  articles  of  value,  to  protect 
them  from  the  dust;  or  over  gas-jets,  lamps,  Ac., 
to  modulate  and  equalize  the  light. 

glass-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hyalea  or  Hyalsea,  a  genus  of  Pteropoda, 
with  a  translucent  shell. 

glass-shrimp,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Erichthys,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  order 
Stomapoda. 

glass-silvering,  s.  The  process  of  coating  glass 
with  silver,  mercury,  Ac.,  in  order  to  form  mirrors. 
[Mirror.] 
glass-snail,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Vitrina,  a  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Heli- 
cidte.  Vitrina  pellucida  and  two  other  species 
occur  in  Britain, 
glass-snake,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ophisaurus  ventralis.  A  lizard,  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Zonuridse,  or  Chalcidse.  From  the  absence  of 
feet,  they  look  like  serpents.  They  are  found  in  this 
country.  The  name  glass-snake  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  the  brittleness  of  their  tail, 
glass-soap,  s.  [Glass-maker’s  Soap.] 
glass-stainer,  s.  One  who  follows  the  trade  or 
occupation  of  glass-staining. 

glass-staining,  s.  The  art  or  process  of  color¬ 
ing  glass  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

glass-stopper,  s.  A  stopper  or  stopple  for  bot¬ 
tles,  made  of  glass. 

glass-tears,  s.  pi.  [Rupert’s-drops.] 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-ciap ,  -tifcjj  -  sh&p  -ion  =  *hui?  • 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
.♦.ion,  -s^«n  -  zhun.  -tlous,  -clous, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b$l,  del. 
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glaucus 


glass-tcmgs,  s.  pi.  Grippers  for  hot  bottles,  &c., 
in  course  of  manufacture,  or  for  handling  bottles 
containing  heated  or  freezing  mixtures, 
glass,  v.  t.  [Glass,  s.] 

1-.  To  see  or  look  at  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

“  The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 
Or  value,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace, 

Glasses  himself.” 

V Estrange:  On  Beaum.  &  Flet.  Plays. 

2.  To  reflect  or  show  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

“Wherein  is  glassed  serenity  of  soul.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  case  or  inclose  in  glass. 

“Methought  all  his  senses  were  lockt  in  his  eye, 

As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy  . 

Who  tend’ring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 
were  glasst, 

Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii. 

4.  To  cover  as  with  glass ;  to  glaze. 

“I  have  observed  little  grains  of  silver  to  be  hid  in  the 
small  cavities,  perhaps  glassed  over  by  a  vitrifying  heat.” 
— Boyle. 

♦glass  -chord,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  chord.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument  with  keys  like  a 
pianoforte,  but  with  bars  of  glass  instead  of  strings 
of  wire. 

glass'-e§,  s.  pi.  [Glass.]  Spectacles. 

glass'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  -ful(l).]  As  much  of 
anything  as  a  glass  will  hold. 

glass  -house,  s.  [Eng  glass,  and  house.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  house  or  building  where  glass  is  made  ;  glass¬ 
works. 

“I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  Roman  mosaic 
composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  glasshouses.”— Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  A  house  built  entirely  or  chiefly  of  glass  ;  a  con¬ 
servatory. 

II.  Fig. :  A  position  open  to  attack  or  to  unfavor¬ 
able  criticism  :  hence  the  proverb,  Those  who  live 
in  glasshouses  should  not  throw  stones. 

glass'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glassy;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

2.  With  glassy  eyes. 

“Vance  stared  gtassily  around  him.” — Mortimer  Collins : 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

glass'-I-ness,  *glass'-jf-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glassy: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glassy,  a  vit¬ 
reous  appearance. 

“  The  glassyness  of  the  surface.” — Smollett:  France  and 
Italy,  lett.  xxxi. 

glass -ing,  s.  [Eng.  glass;  -ing.] 
Leather-manufact. :  The  operation  of  dressing 
leather  on  the  grain  side  by  a  tool  consisting  of  a 
glass  slip  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Glass  -Ites,  Glas-ites,  s.  pi.  [For  etymol.  see 
def.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  Christian  sect  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Glas,  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  Having  been  deposed,  in  1729,  by  the  Synod 
of  Angus,  he  founded  the  sect  called  after  his  name. 
With  regard  to  faith  he  believed  it  to  be  an  intel¬ 
lectual  act  of  assent  to  the  Divine  testimony.  In 
1753  Mr.  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  embraced  his 
opinions,  carrying  them  to  a  more  extreme  length. 
In  1760  the  son-in-law  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1764  to  America.  Being  better  known  in  these  places 
than  Mr.  Glas,  the  churches  were  called  Sandeman- 
ian.  [Sandemanians.] 

glass -like,  a.  [Eng.  glass,  and  like.]  Like  or 
resembling  glass ;  glassy ;  of  a  vitreous  appearance. 

“  For  by  example  most  we  sinned  before, 

And  glasslike  clearness  mixed  with  frailty  bore.” 

Dryden:  Astrcea  Redux,  208. 

♦glass-man,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  man.]  One  who 
deals  in  glass. 

“  The  profit  of  glasses  consists  only  in  a  small  present 
made  by  the  glassman.”  —Swift. 

glass'-met-al,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  metal.]  Glass 
in  fusion  in  the  pot. 

“  Let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper  or 
brass  with  glassmetal.” — Bacon:  Physical  Remains. 

glass'-pot,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  andpof.]  The  pot  in 
which  the  frit  is  fused  into  glass.  They  are  made 
of  pure  refractory  clay,  mixed  with  about  one-fifth 
its  weight  of  old  pots  pulverized  by  grinding,  are 
built  up  instead  i of  being  formed  on  a  mold,  and 
baked  by  being  subjected  to  a  white  heat. 

glass  -ware,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  ware.]  Articles 
or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass, 
glass-work,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  ivork.] 

*1.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

2.  Articles  or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass ; 
glassware. 


3.  (PI.) :  A  place  or  building  where  glass  is  manu¬ 
factured. 

“  They  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a  stone,  and  so 
sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glassicorks.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

♦glass-worm,  s.  [Eng.  gr  lass,  and  ivorm.]  Aglow- 
worm. 

glass  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Salicornia,  a  genus  of  flowerless  plants 
growing  in  salt  marshes. 

“For  the  fine  glass  we  use  the  purest  of  the  finest  sand, 
and  the  ashes  of  chali  or  glasswort.”— Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

glass-y,  *glass-ie,  *glas-y,  a.  [English  glass; 
•y;  -ie. J 

1.  Made  of  glass. 

“Honor  is  like  that  glassy  bubble 
That  finds  philosophers  much  trouble.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  luster  or  some  other  qual¬ 
ity. 

“His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 

Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  259. 

3.  Dull ;  lacking  fire  or  life ;  applied  to  the  eyes, 
glassy-felspar,  s. 

Min..  The  same  as  Sanldine  (q.  v.). 

Glas  -ton-bur-y  (t  silent),  s  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive . 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Somersetshire,  England,  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  town  or  abbey 
mentioned  under  A- 

Glastonbury-thorn,  s. 

Hort.:  A  variety  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey. 

glaub-ap'-Sl-tlte,  s.  [Eng.  glaub(er),  and  apa¬ 
tite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Apatite,  in  color  yellowish- 
brown  to  chocolate-brown,  from  Monk’s  Island. 

glau-ber,  s.  [Named  after  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist,  who  first  artificially  made  glauber-salt. 
He  died  in  1668.]  (For  def..  see  etym.  and  com¬ 
pound.) 

glauber-salt,  glauber’s-salt,  s. 

1  Chem.  ct  Pharm. :  A  name  popularly  given  to 
sodium  sulphate,  Na2SO4-10H2O. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  Mirabllite  (q.  v.). 
glau'-ber-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glauber,  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  yellow,  gray,  or  brick-red 
mineral,  of  vitreous  luster  and  white  streak;  its 
hardness,  2’5-3 ;  its  specific  gravity,  2‘64-2’85.  Com¬ 
position  :  Sulphate  of  soda,  51  1 sulphate  of  lime, 
48‘9=100.  Occurs  in  New  Castile  in  Spain,  in  Upper 
Austria,  in  Bavaria,  in  California,  and  in  Peru. 
(Dana.) 

glau-$es9'-en§e,  s.  [Latin  glau(cus) ;  suffix 
- escence .]  The  state  of  being  glaucescent  or  slightly 
sea-green  in  luster. 

glau-§es9'-9nt,  a.  [Latin  glaucus,  and  suffix 
- escent .]  [Glaucous.] 

Botany:  Becoming  sea-green.  Not  very  different 
from  glaucous  (q.  v  ). 

glau  -91c,  a.  [From  Lat.  glauc(iuni) ,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or  derived 
fromglaucium  (q.  v.). 

♦glaucic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  acid  contained  in  Glaucium  flavum, 
identical  with  fumaric  acid. 

glau  -9m,  glau'-9ine,  s.  [Lat.  glauc(ium ),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  The  alkaloid  contained  in  the  leaves  of 
Glaucium  flavum.  The  leaves  are  macerated  with 
acetic  acid,  then  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  boiled,  fil¬ 
tered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 
which  precipitates  lead  fumarate.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  H2S,  then  the  glaucine  is  precipitated 
with  tannin,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by 
chalk.  Glaucine  crystallizes  out  of  water  in  small 
crystalline  scales ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 
tglau  -9lne,  a.  [Lat.  glauc(uo) ;  -ine.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as. Glaucous  (q.  v.). 
glau'-9l-um,  s.  [Lat.  glaucion ;  Gr.  glaukion= 
the  juice  of  a  plant,  probably  the  Horned-poppy, 
Glaucium  corniculatum .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papaverace®.  It  consists  of 
glaucous  poppies  with  yellow  juice.  The  flowers  are 
large,  yellow  or  purple,  the  ovary  two-celled ;  pla¬ 
centas  two,  seeds  many,  testa  pitted.  Known 
species,  five  or  six. 

glau-co,  pref.  [Lat.  glaucus ;  Gr .glaukos.] 

Min.,  dtc. :  Of  a  glaucous  color. 


glau  -co-dote,  glau  -co-dot,  s.  [Ger.  glaucodot: 
pref.  glauco-  (q.  v.l,  and  Gr.  dotos— a  gift.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  greenish,  tin-white  min¬ 
eral  of  metallic  luster  and  white  streak ;  its  hard¬ 
ness,  5;  specific  gravity,  6.  Composition:  Sulphur, 
19'4;  arsenic,  45'5;  cobalt,  23’8;  iron,  11-3=100. 
Occurs  in  chlorite  slate  in  the  province  of  Huasco 
in  Chili,  also  in  Sw7eden.  (Dana,  &c.) 

glau-co-llte,  s.  [Ger.  qlaucolith:  pref.  glauco- 
(q.  v.) ;  Gr.  lithos— a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  blue  or  greenish-gray  variety  of  Scapolite 
from  the  region  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  it 
occurs  in  veins  in  granite. 

glau'-CO-m^.,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  glaukoma.  from 
laukos= pale  blue  or  gray,  and  omma= the  eye; 
rom  the  dull  gray  gleam  of  the  eye  affected  by  the 
disease'. 

Med. :  A  fault  in  the  eye,  which  changes  the  crys¬ 
talline  humor  into  a  grayish  color,  without  detri¬ 
ment  of  sight,  and  therein  differs  from  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  suffusion.  (Quincy.) 

glau-com-a-tous,  a.  [Latin  glaucoma;  Gr. 
glaukoma  [Glaucoma],  genit.  glaukomatos,  Eng. 
adj.  suff. -oms.] 

Med. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature  of 
glaucoma  (q.  v.). 

glau’-co  nlte,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-  (q.  v.) ;  n  eupho¬ 
nious  (?),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).  Named  from 
its  green  color.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  green  opaque  mineral,  like 
earthy  chlorite,  with  a  dull  or  glistening  luster  ;  its 
hardness,  2 ;  specific  gravity,  2'2  to  2‘4.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  of  iron  and  potash.  Composition : 
Silica,  49*3 ;  alumina,  3-6;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  22'7 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  6'3  ;  potash,  8'3,  and  water,  9'6. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it ;  the  one  the  green 
earth  of  cavities  in  eruptive  rocks,  the  other  the 
green  grains  in  greensand  formation,  or  anything 
similar.  Found  in  many  places. 

glau-c6-nlt-lc,  a.  [Eng.  glauconit(e)  ,  -ic.] 
Min.  &  Geol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  glauconite. 
“Glauconitic  grains  of  greensand.” — Nicholson:  Palceont. 
ii.  516. 

glau'-co-phano,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and  phaind  => 
to  make  to  appear.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  or  monoclinic  mineral, 
translucent  or  opaque,  occurring  in  six-sided 
prisms.  Hardness,  3‘5  ;  specific  gravity,  3’1 ;  colors, 
lavender,  blue,  bluish-black,  or  grayish ;  streak, 
powder,  grayish-blue.  Composition:  Silica,  56‘49; 
alumina,  12‘23 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  10-91 ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  0'50 ;  magnesia,  7-97  ;  lime,  2-25  ;  soda 
and  potassa,  9'28.  Occurs  in  the  island  of  Syra,  one 
of  the  Cyclades.  (Dana.) 

glau-co-pl'-crlne,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and  pier  ine 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  root  of  Glau¬ 
cium  flavum.  The  root  is  exhausted  with  acetic 
acid,  then  precipitated  with  ammonia,  redissolved 
in  acetic  acid,  then  precipitated  with  a  solution  of 
oak  bark,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
chalk,  is  crystallized  out  of  ether.  Glaucopicrine 
forms  granular  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  in  water.  When  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  grass-green  color. 
The  salts  of  glaucopicrine  are  crystalline,  and  have 
a  very  bitter  taste. 

glau-co-pl'-nas,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  glaucop (is)  (q.  v.), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the 
W  attle-crows,  a  sub-family  of  Corvid®.  The  bill  is 
short;  the  culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the 
base;  the  upper  mandible  entire;  the  wings  short, 
rounded  ;  the  tail  lengthened,  graduated,  or  cune- 
ated. 

glau-co -pis,  s.  [Gr.  glaukopis  =  having  fierce, 
gleaming  eyes;  glaukos  [Glaucus],  and  ops  =  the 
eye.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Glaucop  in®.  Glaucopis  cinerea  occurs  in  New 
Zealand. 

glau  co-sld'-er-lte,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  siderite  (q.  v.) ;  Ger.  glaukosiderit .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Yivianite  (q.  v.). 

glau-cd  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  aZawfcos£s=blindness,  pro¬ 
duced  by  glaucoma  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  (For  def.  see  etym.) . 

glau '-cous,  a.  [Lat.  glaucus;  Gr.  glaukos=(  1) 
glancing  silver,  (2)  pale  blue,  gray.] 

Bot. :  Sea-green,  dull  green,  passing  into  grayish- 
blue. 

glau'-cus,  s.  [Latin  Glaucus;  Greek  glaukos .1 
[Glaucous.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon,  in 
Euboea,  who,  seeing  that  a  fish  brought  ashore  so 
recovered  its  strength  by  eating  a  certain  herb  that 
it  was  able  again  to  leap  into  the  water,  had  the 
curiosity  himself  to  taste  the  plant,  which  he  had 
no  sooner  done  than  he  plunged  into  the  deep  and 
became  a  sea  god.  (Ovid :  Metam.  vii.  233,  &c.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son,  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill;  tr?.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


glaum 


2017 


glean 


2.  Zo&l.  (of  the  farm  glaucus) :  A  germs  of  Nudi- 
branchiate  Gasteropods,  family  iEolidee.  The  ani 
mal  is  elongated  and  slender,  with  the  foot  linear 
and  channeled,  the  tentacles  four,  the  gills  slender, 
and  supported  on  three  pairs  of  lateral  lobes. 
Known  species,  seven ;  floating  on  seaweed  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  their  food  being  small  sea- 
jellies.  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  who  _  captured  Glaucus 
hexapterygius  in  a  towing  net,  in  lat.  4°  26'N.,  long. 
19°  30  W.,  describes  its  beauty  as  remarkable.  The 
upper  parts  were  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  the  lower 
ones  pearly  white, 
glaum,  v.  i.  To  snatch  greedily. 

“  To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 

O’  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 

Wha  glaumed  at  kingdoms  three,  man.” 

Burns:  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir. 

glaux,  s.  [Lat.  glaux;  Gr.  glaux=(l)  the  owl, 
from  its  glaring  eyes ;  (2)  a  plant,  the  Milk  vetch 
(Astragalus  glaux  of  Linnaeus) ;  gdax=the  plant 
only,  from  glaukos.]  [Glaucous.] 

Bot. :  Sea-milkwort,  a  genus  of  Primulacece,  family 
Primulidae.  Flowers  small,  axillary  sessile,  white, 
or  pink ;  calyx  five-parted,  colored ;  corolla  want¬ 
ing  ;  stamens  five,  hypogynous,  alternate  with  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  subglobose ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  obtuse ;  capsule  five-valved,  few-seeded. 
*glave,  s.  [Glaive.] 

*glaved,  a.  [Eng.  glav(e) ;  -ed]  Armed  with  a 
glaive. 

*glav'-er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  babble,  to  jabber. 

2.  To  flatter. 

‘‘A glavering  council  is  as  dangerous  as  a  wheedling 
priest  or  a  flattering  physician.” — V Estrange. 

B.  Trans.:  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  cheat. 
*glav'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  glaver;  -er.]  A  flatterer, 

a  wheedler,  a  parasite. 

“  These  glauerers  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid.” 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  407. 

glay  -more,  s.  [Claymore.] 

*glay-men,  *gley-myn,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of 
Clam  (q.  v.).]  [Clammy.]  To  make  sticky  or 
clammy. 

*glay-mous,  a.  [Glaymen.]  Sticky,  clammy. 
*glay-mous-ness,  *gley-mowse-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

gleymous ;  -ness.]  Stickiness,  clamminess. 

glaze,  *glase,  *glas-en,  *glas-yn,  verb  t.  &  i. 
[Glass,  s.  ;  cl.  Icel.  glvesa— to  polish ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
glasen= to  glaze.] 

A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a  window;  to  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass;  as,  to  glaze  a  window  or 
a  picture. 

2.  To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass. 

3.  To  overlay  with  glass,  or  a  substance  resem¬ 
bling  glass ,  to  cover  with  a  vitreous  substance. 

‘‘For  its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to 
glaze  their  earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern  ore.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  323. 

4.  To  overlay  or  overspread  with  anything  shin¬ 
ing  and  transparent  like  glass  ;  to  make  glassy. 

“Sorrow’s  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 

Divides  one  thing  intire,  to  many  objects.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  make  smooth  or  glossy;  to  polish;  as,  to 
glaze  cloth,  &c. 

“As  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more  dura- 
tie.”—  Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  glassy;  to  assume  a  dull, 
glassy  appearance ;  to  become  overspread  with  a 
semi-transparent  film. 

“A  light  on  Marmion’s  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

glaze,  s.  [Glaze,  v.]  A  verifiable  composition 
for  covering  earthenware  or  porcelain.  Glaze  on 
earthenware  has  several  objects:  (1)  To  render  the 
ware  impermeable  to  liquids,  (2)  To  impart  luster, 
(3)  To  preserve  colors  and  patterns.  In  cookery 
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glazed,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Glaze,  v.]  2.  A  short  or  sudden  glimpse  or  sight ;  a  ray. 

glazed-board,  s.  A  kind  of  mill-board  having  a  IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  1 between 
hard,  smooth  surface,  to  give  a  smooth  face  to  the  ffter,  ray,  and  beam.  Certain  portions  of  lig  ® 

paper  or  fabric  pressed  between  such  boards.  merTr^indefinite8;6  theTay  and  befm  are  definite. 

*glaz-en,  a.  [A-  S.  glcesen.]  Resembling  glass ;  The  gleam  is  properly  the  commencement  of  light, 
glassy,  glass-like,  vitreous.  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which  interrupts 

edaz'-er  «  TFno-  ninvle^  v  •  or  1  One  who  or  the  darkness ;  the  glimmer  is  an  unsteady  gleam: 
giaz  er,  s.  Litng.  glaz(e),v. ,  -e»  .j  Une  wiio  or  ,  Portions  of  lhrht  which  emanate 


ray  and  beam  are  portions  of  light  which  emanate 
from  some  luminous  body  :  the  former  from  all  lu¬ 
minous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter  more  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  sun.  .  .  .  Gleam  and  ray  may  be 
applied  figuratively;  beam  only  in.  the  natural 
sense,  a  gleam  of  light  may  break  in  on  the  be¬ 
nighted  understanding,  but  a  glimmer  of  light 
rather  confuses.”  (Crabb  :  Eng.Synon.) 

gleam  (1) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Gleam,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  gleams  or  rays  of  light;  to 
shine,  to  glimmer. 

“ ‘Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon’ — 

Alas,  it  gleamed  upon  her  grave!” 

Byron:  One  Struggle  More- 

2.  To  shine,  to  glitter. 

“  The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown, 

Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn, 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  326. 

B.  Trans.:  To  shoot  or  dart  out  as  flashes  of  light 
“Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,378. 

*gleam  (2),*gleame,*gleme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S -gilnt 
=a  handful,  as  of  reaped  corn.]  [Glean,  u.l  To 
glean ;  to  gather  up  ears  of  corn  which  have  bee:: 
passed  over. 

“To  gleame  corne,  splcilegere." — Levins:  Manipulus  Vc. 
cabulorum. 

gleam  (3),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Falconry :  To  disgorge  filth,  as  a  hawk. 
*gleam-er,  s.  [Eng.  gleam  (2),-er.]  A  gleanes 
“  Gleamer  of  corne.  Spicilegus .** — Huloet. 

-  gleam-jf,  a.  [English  gleam;  -y.]  Emitting 

knives.  gleams  or  flashes  of. light;  darting  out  beams  of 

glazier's  point,  s.  A  small,  triangular  piece  of  light;  gleaming;  radiant, 
tin  plate,  employed  to  secure  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  “The  gleamy  streaks  of  purple  morn.” 

sash  previous  to  puttying.  Mickle:  The  Lusiad,  » 

glazier’s  vice,  s.  glean,  *glene,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  Fr.  glener;  Fr. 

Plumbing :  An  apparatus  for  forming  leaden  bars  glaner,  from  Low  L  at .  g  leno  from  glen  a, 
for  the  reception  of  window-glass.  The  bar  is  9elina,  or  pejima- a  handful:  fro: m  A.  g  a 

called  a  came,  and  the  mode  of  glazing  is  called  handful  of  gathered  corn.]  [Gleam  (-),  v.] 
fret-work.  A.  Transitive: 

glaz'-ing,  *glas-ynge,  pr.  par., a.  &s.  [Glaze,  I.  Literally: 

...  1.  To  gather,  as  ears  of  com  which  have  been 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the  passed  over  on  the  cornfield. 


that  which  glazes ;  as— 

(1)  A  cutler’s  or  lapidary’s  wheel  of  a  grade  be¬ 
tween  the  grinding  and  the  polishing.  It  is  made 
of  discs  of  wood  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  grain 
outwardly,  that  is,  radially.  The  wooden  surface 
is  fed  with  emery-cake.  Mahogany,  oak,  apple, 
beech,  or  birch  are  employed.  Other  glazers  have 
a  covering  of  leather  or  a  cap  of  lead  or  tin  alloy  to 
carry  the  emery  for  grinding  or  glazing  cutlery. 

(2)  A  calendering  or  calico-smoothing  wheel. 

glaz'-!e,  a.  [Eng .  glaz(e) ; -ie=-y .]  Glittering; 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

“Tho’  now  thou’s  dowie,  stiff,  and  crazy, 

An’  thy  auld  hide’s  as  white’s  a  daisy, 

I’ve  seen  thee  dappl’t  sleek,  an’  glazie.” 

Burns :  Farmer  to  His  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

gla  -zier  (zier  as  zhur),  s.  [Eng.  glaz(e) ;  -ter.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  whose  trade  or  business  it  is  to  glaze 
windows,  picture  frames,  &c. ;  one  who  sets  glass 
in  windows,  &c. 

“The  panes  of  glasswork  are  set  and  fastened  by  the 
glazier — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  eye. 

“You’re  out  with  your  glaziers .” — Broome:  A  Jovial 
Crew,  act.  ii. 

glazier’s  diamond,  s.  An  implement  for  cutting 
glass,  consisting,  as  now  universally  made,  of  a 
handle,  by  which  it  is  held  between  the  fingers  and 
guided,  and  having  swiveled  at  its  lower  ,  end  a 
holder  or  block,  in  which  a  small  diamond  with  one 
of  its  natural  angles  exposed  is  inserted. 

glazier’s  knife,  s.  A  knife  used  by  glaziers  in 
clearing  out  the  remains  of  old  panes  from  the 
fillisters  of  sash,  and  puttying  in  new  ones.  Such 
knives  are  known  as  hacking,  stopping,  and  putty 


verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  setting  glass  in  window 
sashes,  picture  frames,  &c. ;  the  art  or  trade  of  a 
glazier. 

“Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing  and  tiling,  the  rain 
perpetually  drenched  the  apartments.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  a  glazed  or  shining  appear¬ 
ance  to,  resembling  that  of  glass ;  the  act  of  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  glaze,  as  potters’  ware,  pastry,  &c. 

3.  The  act  of  polishing  metal  on  a  wheel  dusted 
with  polishing-powder. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading  a  semi-pellucid  cover  over 
a  painting  to  soften  asperities. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  giving  a  glazed  or  glossy 
surface  to  gunpowder.  All  good  powder  is  glazed 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  more  perfectly  resist  moist¬ 
ure  and  bear  transportation. 

*6.  Glasswork;  glazed  windows. 

glazing-machine,  s.  A  press  with  two  polished 
rollers  to  calender  paper. 

glazing-wheel,  s.  A  wooden  wheel  covered  with 
leather  charged  with  emery,  and  used  by  cutlers, 
especially  for  grinding  and  sharpening  knives, 
tools,  &c.  It  is  also  used  instead  of  filing  for  level- 


2.  To  gather  ears  of  com  from. 

“With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Paleemon’s  fields.” 

Thomson.  Autumn,  217., 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  gather  together ;  to  collect. 

“Gleaning  all  the  land’s  wealth  into  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  obtain. 

“Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  therein  gleaned.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii. 8. 

3.  To  collect  or  bring  together  from  scattered 
ources ;  to  pick  up  here  and  there. 

“  Our  humbler  Muse, 

[Who]  only  reads  the  public  news 
And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans." 

Whitehead:  Variety. 

4.  To  conclude ;  to  infer. 

“  Gather 

So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 

If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus.” . 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2: 

*5.  To  strip ;  to  make  bare. 

“  Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  corn  which 


the  word  is  applied  to  the  white  of  eggs,  or  strong  ing  and  surfacing  many  metallic  articles  ;  for  re¬ 
draw  or  ielly  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  a  moving  the  scale  from  casting,  and  tor  trimming 
thin  cream,  and  used  to  cover  pastry,  &c.,  with  a  small  castings,  such  as  builders  hardware.  A 

^lossv  shining  coating.  In  painting  it  is  used  for  wooden  wheel  without  any  covering  is  used  by  lap-  - -  - 

anvki'nd  of  varnish  intended  to  preserve  the  pict-  idaries  in  smoothing  soft  and  rounded  stones,  have  been  left  on  the  cornfield, 
ure  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  add  These  wheels  are  used  with  flour-emery  and  water.  “  namn  and  cleaned  in  the  fi 
brilliancy  to  the  colors. 

“It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  chromatic  range  of 
Bir  Joshua’s  palette,  or  to  argue  about  his  mixtures,  and 
his  glazes — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

glaze-dew,  s. 

Bot.:  Stilbum;  a  genus  of  hypomycetous  fungi. 

glaze-kiln,  s. 

Pottery:  A  kiln  in  which  glazed  biscuit-ware  is 
placed  for  firing.  It  is  analogous  to  the  glost-oven 
(q-v.)-  _ 


glead  (1),  s.  [Glede.] 
gle'td  (2) ,  s.  [Gleed  ] 

gleam,  s.  [A.  S.  alcem,  gloe-m;  cogn.  with  0.  S. 
glimo=  brightness  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  glimo=a,  glow-worm ; 
allied  to  gloiv  and  glimmer.'] 

1.  A  flash  or  shoot  of  light;  a  gleam,  a  ray;  a 
little  stream  of  light ;  brightness,  splendor,  luster. 
“  For  this  in  Autumn  searched  the  blooming  waste. 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  f  for  this  sad  fate?” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,187. 


She  came  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers, 
— Ruth  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  To  gather  or  pickup  from  various  sources 
or  with  difficulty. 

“  Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 

Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate.” 

Pope:  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne,  ii.  90. 

glean  (1) ,  s.  [Glean,  v.  ]  A  collection  or  bundle, 
as  of  corn,  made  by  gleaning. 

“  The  gleans  of  yellow  thime  distend  his  thighs.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil t  Georgia  iv.  267. 


b<jil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  del 


gleaner 
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glean-er,  s.  [Eng.  glean,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  gleans  or  gathers  corn  after  the 
reapers. 

“On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner’s  way.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  collects  assiduously  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources. 

“An  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  in  the  city  is  an  ar- 
rant  statesman.” — Locke. 

gle'-ba,  s.  [Lat.=a  lump  of  earth,  glebe.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Glebtjla,  1. 

glebe,  s.  [Fr.  glbbe,  from  Lat.  gleba— a  clod  of 
earth,  soil ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  gleba.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Land,  soil,  ground,  turf. 

‘  Great  Euskam’s  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  not  ex¬ 
tolled?”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  IS. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  l._ 

*3.  A  lump,  mass,  or  concretion. 

“Congelable  again  by  cold  into  brittle  glebes  or  crys¬ 
tals.” — Arbuthnot. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue 
of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

f2.  Mining:  A  tract  of  land  containing  some 
mineral  ore. 


glebe-land,  s.  The  same  as  Glebe,  II.  1. 
glebe  -less,  a.  [Eng.  glebe;  -Jess.]  Destitute  of 
a  glebe ;  having  no  glebe. 

*gle-bos'-I-tf ,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  glebositas, 
from  glebosus .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
glebous. 

gleb-ous,  a.  [Lat.  glebosus ,  from  gleba=a  clod, 
soil;  Sp.  gleboso.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  ot 
turf  or  soil;  turfy. 


gle  -bu-lg,  (pi.  gle  -bu-lse),  s.  [Lat.=a  small 
clod  or  lump  of  earth,  a  clod;  dimin.  of  gleba= a 
lump  of  earth,  a  clod.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  peridium  or  fleshy  part  of  certain 
fungals,  the  same  as  Gleba  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Gen. :  Masses  in  appearance  like  crumbs.  {B. 
Brown ,  1874.) 


(2)  Specially:  ,  ,  ,,  , 

(a)  Little  roundish  elevations  of  the  thallus  of 
lichens. 

( b )  The  spores  of  certain  fungals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
gleb'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  gleb(e) ; -y.]  Containing  or 

consisting  of  soil  or  turf ;  fertile,  fruitful. 

“You  dwelling  safe  in  gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks  retire 
their  force.”  Chapman:  Homer’ s  Iliad,  Hi. 


gle-ch5  -ma,  s.  [From  Lat.  glechon;  Qt.  glechon 
=  a  plant,  the  Pennyroyal  ( Mentha pulegium ).] 

Bot.:  A  Linneean  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Ne- 
petese.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Nepeta. 
Ground  Ivy,  Glechoma  hederacea  of  the  older 
Floras,  is  now  generally  called  Nepeta  glechoma. 

gle -chon,  s.  [Latin  glechon ;  Greek  glechon."] 
[Glechoma.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melisse®.  Gle¬ 
chon  spathulatus  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

glede  (1),  gled,  s.  [A.  S.  gleda=  a  kite;  Zif.=the 
.glider,  from  the  motion  of  the  bird;  glidan  —  to 
.glide.]  The  kite. 

“I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

*glede  (2),  gleed,  gleid,  s.  [A.  S.  gl&d,  from 

fldwan  =  to  glow  ;  But.  gldde,  from  gloe  =  to  glow ; 
cel.  gl6dh;  Sw .glOd;  O.  H.  Ger.  gluot,  gldt;  Dan. 
gWd.] 

1.  A  burning  coal. 

2.  A  fire. 


gledge,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  gley  or  gleg.]  A 
sly  look. 

gledge,  v.  i.  [Gledge,  s.]  To  look  slyly  at  any 
one ;  to  look  askance  or  cunningly. 

“The  nexttime  that  ye  send  or  bring  ony  body  here,  let 
them  be  gentles  allenarly,  without  ony  fremd  servants, 
like  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging  and  gleeing 
about,  and  looking  to  the  wrang  side  of  ane’s  housekeep¬ 
ing,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family.”  —  Scott:  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

gle-ditsph'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gottlieb 
Gleditsch,  a  German  botanist,  who  in  1753  published 
a  classification  of  fungi.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Csesalpiniese,  tribe  Dimor- 
phandreee.  Gleditschia  triacantha  or  triacanthos 
is  the  Acacia  or  Honey-locust  of  this  country. 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  occur  in 

the  Pliocene  of  Europe.  ^ 

glee,  *gle,  *gleo,  *gleowe,  *gleu,  *glewe, 
*glu,  *glye,  s.  [A.  S.  gleow,  gled,  gliw— joy,  mirth, 
.music ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gly=g lee.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Joy,  mirth,  merriment,  delight,  gayety. 

“  The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  12. 

2.  Music;  minstrelsy. 

*3.  Game,  sport. 

“  Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle.” 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  162. 

*4.  Metaphorically  applied  to  a  struggle  of  any 
kind ;  a  battle ;  a  contest. 

“  Thocht  in  to,  the  Forest  to  ly, — 

And  with  trawaill,  and  stalwart  fycht, 

Chace  Dowglas  out  off  the  countre 
Bot  othyr  wayis  then  yield  the  gle.” 

Barbour,  ix.  701. 

II.  Music:  A  composition  for  voices  in  harmony, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasted  movements, 
with  the  parts  so  contrived  that  they  may  be  termed 
a.  series  of  interwoven  melodies.  It  may  be  written 
for  three  or  more  voices,  either  equal  or  mixed  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  only  one  voice 
to  a  part.  It  may  be  designed  with  or  without  in¬ 
strumental  accompaniment,  and  set  to  words  in 
any  style— amatory,  bacchanalian,  pastoral,  didac¬ 
tic,  comic,  or  serious.  As  a  composition  the  glee 
appears  to  have  historically  followed  the  catch,  and 
to  have  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  part-singing 
began  to  be  revived.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

glee-club, s.  A  society  formed  for  the  practice 
and  performance  of  glees  and  part-songs. 

*glee-maiden,  s.  A  female  dancer  and  singer. 

44 The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  as  we  learn  from  the  elab¬ 
orate  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt  on  the  sports  and_  pas¬ 
times  of  the  people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
various  assistants,  to  render  these  performances  as  capti¬ 
vating  as  possible.  The  glee-maiden  was  a  necessary 
attendant.  Her  duty  was  tumbling  and  dancing;  and, 
therefore,  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  Gos¬ 
pel  states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled  before 
King  Herod.  In  Scotland  these  poor  women  seem,  even 
at  a  late  period,  to  have  been  bonds-women  to  their  mas¬ 
ters.” — Scott:  Note  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  6. 

*glee’~craft,  *gleo-crseft,  s.  [A.  S.  gledcrceft.] 
The  science  or  knowledge  of  music. 

“Seiden  that  he  wes  god  of  alle  gleocrceften .” 

Layamon,  i.  299. 


gleed,  s.  [Glede  (2),  s.]  A  flame;  a  burning 
coal ;  a  fire ;  a  spark. 

“  Not  a  gleed  of  fire,  then,  except  the  bit  kindling  peat.” 
—Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

*glee-dream,  *gleo-dreme,  subst.  [A.  S.  gUo- 
dredm.]  Merriment  caused  by  music ;  minstrelsy. 
“Mid  drinchen  and  mid  murie  gleodreme.”  _ 

Layamon,  i.  77. 


glee'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  glee;  ■ ful{l ).]  Full  of  glee 
or  merriment ;  merry ;  gay. 

“My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look’st  thou  sad, 

When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

glee  -ful-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  gleeful;  -ly.]  In  a  glee¬ 
ful  manner ;  merrily,  gaily. 

“Farmer  and  fox-hunter  alike  have  gone  gleefully 
through  the  month.” — London  Field • 


*gleek,  s.  [A.  S.  glig,  gligg-] 
1.  A  scoff;  a  mocking;  a  jest. 


“‘What  will  you  give  us?’  ‘No  money,  but  the  gleek; 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel.’  ’’—Shakesp.:  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  three  persons  with 
forty-four  cards,  each  hand  having  twelve,  and 
eight  being  left  for  the  stock.  To  gleek  was  a  term 
used  in  the  game  for  gaining  a  decisive  advantage; 
to  be  gleeked  was  the  contrary.  A  gleek  was  three 
of  the  same  cards  in  one  hand  together. 


“  Honest  gleek,  ruff  and  honors  diverted  the  ladies  at 
Christmas.” — Evelyn:  Mundus  Muliebris.  (Pref.) 


3.  Three  of  anything. 

4.  A  sly  or  enticing  glance  of  the  eye. 

“A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Pallas’  eye.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  2. 


♦gleek,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Gleek,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  mock ;  to  scoff ;  to  sneer ;  to  idle 
about. 

“Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion.” — Shakesp .,  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over  one 
in  the  game  of  gleek.  [Gleek,  s.,  2.] 

glee -man,  *gle-man,  *gleo-man,  *glew-man, 
*glu-man,  s.  [A.  S.  gledman .]  A  minstrel. 

“  Loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen.” 

Longfellow :  Norman  Baron. 

♦gleen,  v.  i.  [Prob.  a  variation  of  gleam  (1),  v.,  as 
glean  is  of  gleam  (2).]  [Gleam  (2),  Glean,  v.]  To 
gleam ;  to  shine ;  to  glitter. 

“  Those  who  .  .  . 

Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armor. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan’s  aid.” 

Prior:  Hymn  to  Jupiter. 


gleyed 


gleS'-S&me,  a.  [English  glee;  -some.]  Gleeful, 
merry,  joyous. 

f(  Gleesome  hunters,  pleased  with  their  sport.” 

Browne:  Bj'itannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  n.,  8.  *. 


gleet,  s .  [Gleet,  v.~] 

Pathol. :  A  transparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  urethra,  occurring  in  gonorrhoea ;  a  thin  ichor 
running  from  a  sore. 

gleet,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  glide  (q.  v.).]  [Glet.] 

1.  To  drip  or  ooze,  as  a  discharge  from  a  sore. 

2.  To  run  slowly. 

gleet'-y,  a.  [Eng.  gleet ;  -y.]  Kesembling  gleet; 
thin,  limpid,  ichorous, 
gleg,  a.  [Icel.  gloggr =shari>,  attentive.] 

1.  Sharp,  quick,  smart;  on  the  alert. 

“He’s  gleg  eneuch  at  the  broadsword  and  target.”— 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  Sharp,  keen;  applied  to  edged  tools ;  as,  a  gleg 
razor. 

3.  Attentive. 

4.  Eager,  keen. 

glei-chen -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gleichen{ia) , 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceee  (Ferns),  sometimes 
made  a  distinct  order,  Gleichenacese.  The  spore 
cases  are  dorsal,  with  a  transverse,  occasionally 
oblique,  ring,  nearly  sessile,  and  bursting  length- 
wise  internally ;  spores  oblong  or  kidney-shaped* 
( Lindley .) 

glei-chen'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  P.  F. 

Von  Gleichen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gleichenese 
(q.  v.).  They  are  found  in  or  near  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  They  are  pretty  ferns.  The 
rhizomes  of  Gleichenia  herrnanii  are  sometimes 
eaten. 

glel-chen-i-a'-oe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gleir 
cheni{a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi-  adj.  suff.  -acece.]  _ 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  Ferns,  adopted  by  Linoley 
in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany,  but  in  his  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom  reduced  to  the  tribe  Gleichene® 
(q.  v.). 

gleid,  s.  [Gleed.] 

glen,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  gleanu- a  valley,  a  glen; 
Welsh  &Corn.  glyn;  cf.  Welsh  glance,  brink,  a  side, 
a  bank.]  A  narrow  valley  or  depression  between 
two  hills ;  a  dale. 

“That  violent  commotion,  which  o’erthrew 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen. 

Altar  and  cross.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

gle-ne,  s.  [Gr.  £rJene=tbo  eye  ball;  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.] 

Anatomy: 

1.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2.  Any  slight  depression  of  cavity  in  a  bone  which 
receives  another  bone  in  articulation.  A  deeper 
one  is  called  cotyle.  {Parr.) 

glen-li'-vat,  glen-li-v?t,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind 
of  whisky,  so  named  from  Glenlivat ,  in  Banffshire 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

gle-no-,  pref.  [Glene.] 

Anat.:  Shallow. 

gleno -humeral,  s. 

Anat.:  Connected witjl  the  shoulders,  and  shal 
low.  There  is  a  gleno-humeral  ligament. 


gle  -ndid,  s.  [Gr.  gl6 tte = the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the 
eye  ball,  the  socket  of  a  joint,  and  eidos— form.] 
Anat. :  Having  the  joint  shallow,  as  opposed  to 
cotyloid,  or  deep.  There  are  a  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  a  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bonq, 
and  a  glenoid  ligament  between  the  clavicle  and 
scapula. 

“The  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  is  shallow.” — Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  199  (1873). 

gle-no-tre-ml -te§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  glene  [Glene], 
and  trema,  treme= that  which  is  pierced  through,  a 


hole.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Comatulids  from  the 


Chalk. 


gley,  v.  i.  [Icel.  glugga^to  stare;  Sw.  glia— to 
glance  ;  Dan.  gloe= to  stare.] 

1.  To  look  askance  ;  to  squint. 


“  Sco  gleied,  als  sais  the  bok.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,861. 


2.  To  overlook  things. 

gley,  s.  [Gley,  v.]  A  squint  or  oblique  look  or 
glance. 

gley,  a-gley,  adv.  [Gley,  verb.]  A  squint; 
askance ;  on  one  side,  obliquely, 
gleyed,  gley-it,  gleed,  gleid,  a.  [Gley,  v.] 

1.  Squint-eyed,  squinting.  ( Wallace,  vi.  466.) 

2.  Oblique,  not  direct. 

If  To  gang  gleyed :  To  go  out  of  the  right  way. 


fate,  fare^  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  Pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marlpe;  go,  p5t 

or,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  <ri  =  kw 


gleyedness 

gleyed-ness,  gleid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gleyed;  -ness.'] 
The^quality  °r  state  of  being  squint-eyed;  oblique- 

Sli  “?•>  s.  [Gr.  £rZta=glue.]  Anat.:  The  same  as 
Neuroglia  (q.  v.). 

gli&-cell,  s.  Anat.:  Tbs  same  as  Neuroglia¬ 
cell  (q.  v.). 

[(jSjTrs  CJ*ne>  “^'dln,  s.  [Gr.  glia,  gloia=ghie.] 

glib,  *glibb,  a.  &  adv.  [A  shortened  form  of 
glibbery  (a.  v.) ;  Dut.  glibberig— slippery ;  glibberen 
=  to  slide.] 

*A.  »4s  adjective : 

*1.  Smooth,  slippery ;  of  such  a  nature  that  a  body 
can  slide  easily  upon  it. 

*2.  Slippery  ;  easily  moved  or  slid  along. 

“The  parts  of  a  body  compounded  by  it  are  close, 
catching,  flowing  slowly,  glibb.”—Digby:  Of  Bodies, 
eh.  xiv. 

3.  Voluble  or  fluent  of  speech. 

“I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art 
To  speak  and  purpose  not.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  Easily  and  fluently  spoken  or  uttered. 

“How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible  and  glib, 

From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib.” 

Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad,  pt.  ii.  The  Lyars. 

B.  As  adv.:  Glibly,  smoothly,  easily. 

“Habakkuk  brought  him  a  smooth  strong  rope  com¬ 
pactly  twisted  together,  with  a  noose  that  slips  as  glib  as 
a  birdcatcher’s  gin.” — Arbuthnot. 

glib-gabbet,  a.  Smooth  and  ready  in  speech. 

“An’  that  glib-gab '  ef  Highland  Barou, 

The  Laird  o’  Graham.” 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

*glib,  s,  [Ir.  &  Gael.] 

1.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

“The  Irish  have  from  tho  Scythians  mantles  and  long 
glibs;  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down 
over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them.” — 
Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  man  wearing  such  a  bush  of  hair. 

*gllb,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  lib  (q.  v.),  with  the  A.  S. 
pref.  ge-.]  To  castrate,  to  lib,  to  geld,  to  emasculate. 

♦glib  -ber-y,  a.  [Glib,  a.] 

1,  Slippery,  fickle,  uncertain. 

“My  love  is  glibbery,  there  is  no  hold  on’t.” — Marston. 

2.  Glib,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  fluent. 

“What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  Muse 
Live,  us  she  were  defunct.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  3. 

*gllb'-bln,  s.  [Glib,  s.]  A  woman  who  wore  a 

glib. 

“They  go  bareheaded  and  are  called  glibs,  the  women 
glihbins." — Gainsford-  Glory  of  England. 

glib'-l  f,adv.  [Eng.  glib;  - ly .]  In  a  glib  man¬ 
ner  ;  smoothly,  volubly,  readily. 

“He  who  .  .  .  pleaded  so  glibly  the  cause  of  an¬ 
other.”  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  vi. 

glib  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  glib;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glib;  slipperi¬ 
ness,  smoothness. 

“Apolisht  ice-like  glibnesse  doth  unfold 
The  rocke  so  round.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii. 

2.  Volubility,  fluency. 

“With  a  glibness  that  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  was  his  projected  platform  performance.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

glid'-der,  a.  [Glide.]  Slippery.  ( Provincial .) 

glid  -der-Jr,  a.  [English  glidder;  -y.]  Slippery, 
smooth. 

“All  a  barren,  hard,  grey  stretch  of  shingle,  slates,  and 
gliddery  stones.”  —  Blackmore:  Clara  Vaughan,  ch.  vi., 
p.  53. 

glide,  *glyde  (pa.  t.  *glod,  *glode,  glided),  v.  i. 
&t.  [A.  S .glldan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glijden;  Dan. 
glide;  Sw.glida;  Ger.  gleiten;  O.  Fris.  gl'ida;  M. 
H.  Ger.  gliten. ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  smoothly  and  gently ;  with¬ 
out  noise  or  violence ;  to  pass  or  move  along  with¬ 
out  apparent  effort  or  change  of  step;  to  slip  or 
slide  along,  as  on  a  smooth  surface. 

«  Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room.” 

Tennyson:  Guinevere,  600. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  send  gliding;  to  cause  to  move 
smoothly  and  gently. 

“  Swift  as  the  merciful  decrees  above 

Are  glided  down  the  Battlements  of  Bliss.” 

Banks:  Albion  Queens  (1735),  p.  19. 

For  the  difference  between  to  glide  and  to  slip, 
see  Slip. 
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glide,  s.  [Glide,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  gliding  or  moving  along 
smoothly  and  gently,  without  noise,  apparent  ef¬ 
fort,  or  violence ;  a  smooth  and  easy  motion  over  a 
level  surface  produced  without  change  of  step. 

“  The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts, 

With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  276. 

2.  Music  <&  Phonol. :  The  joining  of  two  successive 
sounds  without  articulation  ;  a  slur. 

glid'-er,  s.  [Eng.  glid(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  glides. 

“The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide; 

Hey  ho  the  glider.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calender;  August. 
glide  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  glide,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  A  labiate  plant,  Galeopsis  tetrahit. 
glld'-ing,  pr.  p>ar.  ,a.&s.  [Glide,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  moving  gently  and 
smoothly. 

II.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the  kind  of  move¬ 
ment  in  which  the  surfaces  of  adjacent  bones  are 
displaced  without  any  accompanying  angular  or 
rotatory  motion.  Example,  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  the  lower  jaw.  ( Quain .) 

glid'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gliding;  -ly.]  In  a 
gliding  manner ;  smoothly,  easily,  gently. 

“The  light  seemed  glidingly  to  mount  the  wall.”— 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre ,  ch.  xxvii. 

*gliff,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gliff,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  affright,  to  alarm. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  feel  a  sudden  fear;  to  be  seizod 
with  a  panic. 

“The  god  man,  glyfte  with  that  gla9se.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  849. 
gliff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dan.  glippe  =  to 
blink.] 

1.  A  glimpse ;  a  short  time. 

“  I  will  sit  wi'  you  a  gliff  in  the  evening  mysell,  man.” — 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  A  fright ;  a  sudden  fear ;  a  panic. 

*glike,  s.  [Gleek.]  A  sneer,  a  scoff;  a  flout,  a 
gibe. 

“Where’s  the  bastard’s  braves,  and  Charles  his  g likes?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 
glim,  glime,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  look 
askance  or  slily,  as  from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

glim,  glymme,  s.  [A  shortened  form  from  glim¬ 
mer  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Dan.  glimme=to  shine;  Sw.  glimma 
=to  glitter ;  Dut.  glimmen;  Prov.  Ger.  glimm  =  a 
spark.]  [Gleam.] 

*1.  Brightness,  splendor. 

“So  watz I  rauyste  wyth  glymme  pure.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,087. 

2.  A  light,  a  candle.  (Slang.) 

If  Douse  the  glim :  Put  out  the  light.  (Slang.) 
glim  -mer,  *glem-er,  *gllm-er,  *glym-er-yn, 
v.  t.  [Dan.  glimre= to  glimmer ;  Qbrawer=glitter, 
mica  ;  Sw.  dial,  glimmer— (v.)  to  glitter,  (s.)  a  glim¬ 
mer,  a  glitter,  mica ;  Ger.  glimmer  =  a  glimmer, 
mica.] 

1.  To  emit  a  faint  or  feeble  light ;  to  shine  faintly ; 
to  flicker. 

“I see  the  earliest  gray 
Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  To  wink,  to  blink.  (Scotch.) 

3.  To  have  a  faint  idea  or  notion  of  things. 

“His  glimmering  sense 

First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence.” 

Dry  den:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  113. 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  glimmer  and  to 
gleam,  see  Gleam. 
gllm  -mer,  s.  [Glimmer,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  faint,  feeble,  and  unsteady  light. 

“Yet  hath  my  light  of  night  some  memory, 

My  wasting  lampes  some  fading  glimmer  left.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

2.  Glitter. 

“  Gloss  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of  pearls.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xxii.  34. 

II.  Min.:  Mica. 

“Talc,  catsilver,  or  glimmer,  of  which  there  are  three 
sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the 
black.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

glim'-mer-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Glimmer,  i>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit. :  A  faint,  feeble,  or  unsteady  light ;  a  glim¬ 
mer,  a  twinkle. 

“  Greenish  glimmerings  through  the  lancets.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  622. 


glint 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  faint  ray  or  flash,  as  of  knowledge,  sense,  &c. 

“  [They]  had  not  had  their  conjectures  alarmed  by  some 

glimmerings  of  light  into  that  dark  project  before.” — 
South,  vol.  iii.,  Ber.  12. 

2.  A  faint  idea  or  notion ;  a  slight  knowledge ;  an 
inkling,  a  glimpse. 

*gllm  -mer-y,  *gllm'-r^e,  a.  [Eng.  glimmer; 
-?/.]  Glimmering. 

“  When  fiers  glimrye  be  listed.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s;  Mneid,  iv.  216. 

glimpse,  *gllmse,  s.  [A  variant  of  Glimmer 
(q.  v.) ;  formed  by  addings  to  the  bare  glim,  thep 
being  excrescent.]  [Glimpse,  v.  Glim.] 

1.  A  weak,  faint  light. 

“Such  vast  room  in  nature, 

Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  156. 

2.  A  flash  or  dart  of  light. 

“We  climbed 

The  slope  to  Yivian-place,  and  turning  saw 
The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream.” 

Tennyson:  Princess;  Conclusion,  46. 

*3.  A  glance. 

“  Sunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow, 

That  made  him  deadly  look,  their  glimpse  did  show 

Like  cockatrice’s  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poison  throw.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

4.  A  short,  momentary,  or  transitory  view;  a 
glance. 

“  Cali,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends.” 

Johnson:  Irene,  ii.,  2,  93. 

5.  A  faint  or  slight  trace  or  sign. 

“In  his  face 

The  glimpses  of  his  father’s  glory  shine.” 

Milton :  P.  R.,  i.  93. 

6.  Short,  fleeting  or  transitory  enjoyment. 

‘  ‘  The  braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom.” 

Tennyson:  Love  and  Duty. 

7.  A  brief,  transitory,  or  momentary  existence. 

“  I  know  how  loue  doth  rage  upon  a  yieldinge  minde: 

How  smal  a  net  may  take  and  meash  a  hart  of  gentle 
kinde: 

Or  els  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall: 

Keuiued  with  a  glimpse  of  grace  old  sorrowes  to  let 
fall.” 

Surrey:  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  &c. 

8.  A  faint  idea  or  notion ;  an  inkling ;  a  glimmer¬ 
ing. 

“  Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes 
Yet  glimpses  of  the  true.” 

Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof,  60. 

*9.  A  faint  resemblance  ;  a  slight  tinge ;  a  tinct¬ 
ure. 

“No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of.” 
— Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glimpse  and 
glance:  “The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  object 
appearing  to  the  eye :  the  glance  is  the  action  of  the 
eye  seeking  the  object:  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an 
object;  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance:  the 
former  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances : 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent.” 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

glimpse,  t’.  t.  &  i.  [Glimpse,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  see  by  a  glimpse  or  glimpses;  to 
catch  a  transitory  or  momentary  sight  or  glimpse 
of. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dawn  ;  to  appear  with  a  faint  light. 

“  Then  glimpsed  the  hopeful  morrow.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii.  46. 

2.  To  appear  by  glimpses. 

“Deformed  shadows  glimpsing  in  his  sight.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  v.  45. 

*glim'-sing,  *glym-syng,  s.  [Glimpse,  s.]  A 
brief  or  transitory  view  or  sight ;  a  glimpse. 

“Ye  han  som  glymsyng  and  no  parfit  sight.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,257. 

glin'-klte,  s.  [Russian  glinkit.  Named  after 
Lieut.-Gen.  Glinka.] 

Min. :  A  pale  green  variety  of  olivine,  which  Dana 
places  under  Chrysolite.  It  is  found  in  talcose 
schist. 

glint,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  nasalized  form  from  the  verb 
glit.]  [Glitter.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gleam,  to  glitter,  to  flash. 

“  God’s  glorious  gleme  glent  tham  emaunge.” 

King  Alexander,  p.  164. 

2.  To  peep  out. 

“Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth.” 

Burns:  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?.n.  -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$l. 
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globiferous 


*3.  To  glance. 

“Hi  glente  vpon  Syr  Gawen  and  gaynly  he  sayde.” 

Gawaine,  476. 

*4.  To  glance ;  to  slip  down. 

“  Thi  strok  adoun  him  glente  anon.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  616. 

*5.  To  hurry ;  to  hasten. 

“  Fro  Cawod  echo  glent.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  322. 

*B.  Transitive: 


1.  To  glance,  to  turn,  as  the  eye. 

“Fyrumbras  on  hym  glente  ys  yghe.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  356. 

2.  To  snatch ;  to  throw  hastily. 

“Out  off  his  sadel  he  hym  glente.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  5,295. 

glint,  s.  &  a.  [Glint,  u.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  brief  or  momentary  gleam  or 
flash ;  a  glimpse  of  light ;  a  glance. 

“In  the  slanting  glints  of  sunshine.” — Hughes:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xlvii. 

B.  Asadj.:  Slippery. 

“Stones  be  full  glint.” — Skelton. 

glir  -e§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  glis=a  fat  dormouse, 
or  simply  a  dormouse  J 

Zobl. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  Mam- 
halian  order,  now  more  generally  called  Rodentia 
q.  v.). 

gl'ir'-ine,  o.  [Lat.,  &c.,  glir(es) ;  -ine.\ 

Zobl. :  Pertaining  to  the  Mammalian  order  Glires 
q.  v.). 

*glis-ien,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  glisian;  O.  Fris.  glisaj] 
To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 


“Loueliche  tresses  glisiande  als  goldwire.” 

Alisaunder  Fragment,  179. 
gllsk,  s.  [Glisien.]  A  glimpse. 

“  They  just  got  a  glisk  o’  his  Honor  as  he  gaed  into  the 
wood.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxiv. 

*glis-nen,  *glis-sen,  *glis-son,  v.  i.  [A.  S. 

glisnian.)  To  gleam  ;  to  glisten. 

“  His  armours  glyssenede  full  brighte.” 

Rowlande  and  Otuel,  1,365. 

*glis-sa'de,  v.  i.  [Fr.,  from  glisser—  to  glide.] 
To  glide ;  to  slide. 

“K.  and  0.  .  .  .  glissaded  gallantly  over  the  slopes  of 
snow.” — Farrar. 

*glis-sen,  *glys-sen,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  glissianj]  To 
cast  a  glance ;  to  glance. 

“He  glysset  up  with  his  ene.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  xxviii. 

Glis'-son,  s.  [Dr.  Francis  Glisson,  who  was  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1597,  and  was  for  about  forty 
years  Professor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge  University, 
England. 

Glisson’s-capsule,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
the  hepatic  duct ;  first  pointed  out  by  Glisson. 
gllst,  s.  [Glisten.]  Glimmer ;  mica. 

*glls  -ten  (f  silent),  s.  [Glisten,  v.]  A  gleam. 
“A  green  glisten  singular  to  witness.” — Miss  Bronte : 
VUlette  ch.  xiv. 

glls-ten  (t  silent), *glist-nen,  v.  i.  [A.S.  glisian, 
the  t  being  excrescent:  Ger.  gleissen:  O.  H.  Ger. 
glizan .]  To  gleam ;  to  shine ;  to  sparkle  with  light. 

“And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xx. 

tglls  -ter,  *glis-tren,  *glys-ter,  v.  i.  [0.  Dut. 

alisteren.~\  To  shine  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  sparkle  ;  to  be 
bright. 

“With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  550. 

glls-ter  (1),  s.  [Glistee,  v.]  Glitter;  luster; 
brightness. 

“The  glister  of  the  profit  that  was  judged  hereof  to 
have  ensued  to  Scottishmen,  at  the  first  sight  blinded 
many  men’s  eyes.” — Knox:  Reformation  in  Scotland,  bk.  i. 

glls'-ter  (2),  glys-ter,  s.  [Clystee.] 
tglls'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Glistee,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  glittering,  shin¬ 
ing,  or  sparkling ;  a  glitter. 

“For  the  glistering  of  their  [Thracians  and  Macedo¬ 
nians]  harness,  gave  such  a  show  as  they  went  and  removed 
to  and  fro,  that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  been  on 
a  very  fire.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  395. 

glls-ter-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glistering;  -ly.]  In 
a  glittering,  shining,  or  sparkling  manner. 

*glit-er,  *glit-er- en,  r.  f.  [Glittee,  v.] 
gllt’-ter,  *glit-er,  *glit-er-en,  *glyt-er,  v.  i. 
Icel.  glitra,  a  freq.  from  glita= to  shine,  glitter; 
Sw.  glittra=to  glitter;  glitter— glitter,  spangle;  cf. 
A.  S.  glitinian.'] 


1.  To  shine ;  to  sparkle ;  to  shine  with  a  broken 
and  scattered  light ;  to  gleam ;  to  glisten ;  to  emit 
flashes  or  gleams  of  light. 

“  Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils.” 

Cowper :  Hope,  42. 

2.  To  be  showy  or  specious ;  to  be  attractive  or 
striking. 

“This  excess;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  of  false  glittering  poetry.” 

Dry  den:  Art  of  Poetry. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  glitter  and  to 
shine,  see  Shine. 

gilt -ter,  s.  [Glittee,  v.] 

1.  A  bright,  sparkling  light  or  luster ;  brightness ; 
brilliancy  ;  splendor. 

“  With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  452. 

2.  Speciousness,  attractiveness,  showiness, 

“Flourish  not  too  much  upon  the  glitter  of  fortune,  for 

fear  there  should  be  too  much  alloy  in  it.” — Collier:  On 
Pride. 

*gllt  -ter-iind,  pr.  par.  [Glittee,  v.] 

*glit'-ter-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  glitter;  - ance .]  Glit¬ 
ter  ;  luster ;  show  ;  brightness. 

“  Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  turned  his  aching  eyes.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  bk.  xii. 

glit  -ter-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Glittee,  u.] 


globe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globus— a  ball;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  globo.~\  , 

1.  A  ball ;  a  sphere ;  a  round  or  spherical  body;  a 
body  every  part  of  the  surface  of  which  is  equidis¬ 
tant  from  the  center. 

2.  Anything  of  a  globular  or  nearly  globular 
shape. 

“  The  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes.”  Tennyson:  The  Poet,  42. 

3.  The  terraqueous  ball  or  sphere ;  the  earth ;  the 
world. 

“  Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines; 
That  place  is  Earth.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  722. 

4.  A  sphere  of  wood,  metal  or  other  substance,  on 
which  are  represented  the  heavenly  bodies ;  a  celes¬ 
tial  globe.  A  round  model  of  the  world,  represent¬ 
ing  the  land  and  sea,  and  usually  the  political 
divisions ;  a  terrestrial  globe. 

*5.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  circle ;  a  number 
of  men  or  animals  gathered  into  a  close  body. 
This  was  a  favorite  formation  with  the  Roman 
generals.  [Oeb.] 

“Him  round 

A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  612. 

globe-amaranth,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Gomphrena,  of  which  the  best 
known  species  is  Gomphrena  globosa,  the  Annual 
Globe-amaranth. 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.: 


globe-animal,  s. 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 
f2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  polished,  but  with  the  lus¬ 
ter  a  little  broken  from  slight  irregularity  of  sur¬ 
face.  ( Lindley .) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sparkling  or  shining 
brightly ;  glitter,  luster. 

2.  Outward  show  or  attractiveness. 

“Every  man  carries  about  with  him  a  touchstone,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substantial  gold  from 
glitterings,  truth  from  appearances.” — Locke:  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding  (Introd.). 

gilt -ter-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  glittering;  -ly.']  In 
a  glittering,  sparkling  manner;  with  glitter  or 
luster. 

gloam,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  gi<5nt=twilight.]  [Gloom, 
Gloaming.] 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark  ;  as,  It  begins  to  gloam. 

2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose. 

*gloam,  s.  [A.  S.  gddm=twilight.]  Gloaming. 

“I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam." 

Keats:  La  Belle  Dame  sails  merci. 

gloam  -Ing,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  glbmung,  from  gl6m= 
gloom,  twilight.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Twilight;  the  fall  of  the  evening. 

*2.  Gloominess  of  spirit. 

“Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  all  this  gloam. 
ing.” — J.  Still. 

3.  The  decline  or  closing  period  of  life. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  twilight  or 
fall  of  the  evening. 

“  The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn, 

Gin  gloamin  hours  reek’d  Eben’s  haun.” 

Picken:  Poems,  p.  176.  (1788.) 
gloaming-star,  s.  The  evening  star, 
gloar,  v.  i.  [Dut.  glbren=to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint ;  to  look  askew. 

2.  To  stare.  (Scotch.) 

gloat,  *glote,  *glout,  v.  i.  [Icel.  glotta= to  grin ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  glotta,  glutta=to  peep;  gloa— 
to  glow,  to  stare ;  Dan.  gloe=to  glow,  to  stare.] 

*1.  To  cast  side  glances ;  to  glance. 

“Where,  gloting  round  her  rocke,  to  fish  she  falles.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey ,  xii. 

*2.  To  stare. 

3.  To  stare  with  admiration,  eagerness,  or  desire ; 
to  look  or  dwell  on  with  strong  feelings  or  passions, 
as  of  malignity,  lust,  or  avarice ;  to  take  a  malig¬ 
nant  pleasure  in  beholding  anything. 

“Here — happy  that  no  tyrant’s  eye 
Gloats  on  our  torments — we  may  die!” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

*gl5’-bard,*glo-berde,*glo-bird,  s.  [Eng-gioto; 
second  element  probably^bird.]  The  glowworm. 

“  The  glo-birds  or  glo-worms,  cicindelce,  shining  in  the 
evening  over  the  corn-fields.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xviii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

glo -bate,  glo  -bat-ed,  a.  [Latin  globatus,  pa. 
par.  of  globo=to  make  into  a  ball,  to  make  round; 
globus=a  globe.]  Having  the  form  of  a  globe; 
spherical,  spheroidal, 
glob'-b^,,  s.  [The  Molucca  name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceae  (Gingerworts). 
They  are  beautiful  plants,  with  yellow  or  pinkish 
flowers.  The  fruit  of  Globba  uniformis  is  said  to  be 
eatable. 


Bot. :  Volvox  globator,  a  locomotive  fresh-water 
plant,  formerly  regarded  as  an  animal. 


globe- clock,  s.  A  globe  so  mounted  as  to  re¬ 
volve  once  in  twenty-four  or  twelve  hours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  so  as  to  indicate  the  time  on  any 
meridian  by  an  hour  circle,  or  the  noon  at  the  time 
of  observation  by  means  of  the  meridian  circle. 


globe-cock,  s.  [Globe-valve.] 
globe-daisy,  s. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Globularia. 


globe-filter,  s.  A  filter  having  a  chamber  of 
spherical  form,  whose  hollow  interior  has  a  perfo¬ 
rated  diaphragm  or  a  body  of  filtering  material. 


globe-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  family  Gymnodontidse,  of  which  the 
chief  genera  are  Diodon  and  Tetraodon  (cp  v.). 
They  are  so  called  because  by  taking  air  into  a 
larger  sac,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen 
beneath  the  skin,  they  become  nearly  globular  as  a 
result  of  this  inflation.  [Gymnodontidse.] 
globe-flower,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  ranunculaceous  genus  Trollius  (q.  v.),  so 
called  from  the  globose  flowers.  Nine  species  of  the 
genus  are  known.  One,  the  Mountain  Globe-flower 
(Trollius  europceus),  has  large  pale-yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  on  mountain  pastures  from  Arctic  Europe 
to  the  Caucasus.  [Teolltos.] 

2.  Gomphrena  globosa,  an  amaranthaceous  plant. 


globe-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  a  globular  or 
spherical  shape. 

globe-like,  a.  Like  a  globe  in  shape ;  globular ; 
globose. 

globe-ranunculus,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Globe-flower  (q.  v.).  It  is  akin  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  the  ranunculus  genus. 

globe-slater,  s. 

Zobl. :  Sphreroma,  a  genus  of  sessile-eyed  Crusta¬ 
ceans. 


globe-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  various  species  of  Echi- 
nops,  of  which  about  thirty  are  known.  The  glob¬ 
ular  appearance  is  in  the  compound  heads. 
[Echinops.] 

globe-trotter,  s.  Name  given  to  travelers  who 
make  the  tour  of  the  world. 


globe-valve,  s. 

1.  A  ball-valve ;  one  of  a  spherical  shape,  usually 
operated  by  a  screw  stem.  The  valve  is  now  but 
seldom  spherical,  but  is  a  disc  or  frustum  of  a  cone 
fitting  against  a  seat  of  corresponding  shape. 

2.  A  valve  inclosed  in  a  globular  chamber. 

globe,  v.  t.  [Globe,  s.]  To  gather  together  in  a 
circle ;  to  conglobate. 

glo-bi-geph'-^i-lus,  s.  [Lat.  globus-a  globe; 
Gr.  kephale— head.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Delphinidae. 
Globicephalus  globiceps,  more  generally  called  Pho- 
ccena  globiceps,  is  the  Bottle-nosed  Whale  or  Por¬ 
poise. 

glo-bif  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  globus=a  globe,  a  ball ; 
fero= to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Bearing  a  globe  or  sphere ;  used  of  one 
of  the  joints  of  some  antennae. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try’,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


globigerina 
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glomerate 


glo-blg-er-I'-ng,  s.  [Lat.  globus=a  globe;  gero 
=to  carry,  to  have,  to  bear,  and  nent.  plur.  adj. 
8Uff.  - ina .] 

1.  ZoQl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Globig- 
erinid®,  or  Globigerinida.  Shell  many-chambered, 
cqnsisting  of  globose  segments  arranged  in  a  tur¬ 
binate  spiral  or  irregularly  disposed.  The  chambers 
open  into  a  deep,  central,  umbilical  depression. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  came  into  existence  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Chalk,  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
Trias.  [Globigeeina-mud.] 

globigerina-mud,  s. 

Geol. :  A  light-colored  calcareous  mud  in  places 
in  the  Atlantic  3,000  fathoms  deep,  and  abounding 
in  Globigerinae,  rich  in  siliceous  sponges,  and  often 
supporting  a  varied  fauna  of  MoMusca,  Crustacea, 
and  Echinoderms.  Prof.  Thomson  believed  it  to  be 
not  merely  a  chalk  formation,  but  a  continuation 
of  what  is  technically  called  the  Cretacean  forma¬ 
tion,  the  Atlantic  having  apparently  occupied  the 
same  geographical  situation  during  the  long  period 
since  the  chalk  was  laid  down. 


glob-u-lar'-I-g,  s.  [Lat.  globulus=a  little  ball, 
a  globule;  dimin.  of  globus=a  globe.  So  named 
from  the  flowers  being  in  globose  heads.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Selaginace®  (Selagids).  Globu- 
laria  alypum,  which  grows  in  Southern  Europe,  is  a 
bitter  drastic  purgative  and  emetic ;  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be  the  alupon  of  Dioscorides.  Globu. 
laria  vulgaris,  also  European,  has  similar  qualities. 

fglob-y-lar-I-a’-ge-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  globu - 
lari(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot  :  An  old  order  of  plants  adopted  by  Lindley 
in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany ,  but  in  his  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom  merged  in  Selaginace®  (q.  v.). 

glob-y-lar'-Lty,  s.  [Eng.  globular;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  globular ;  sphericity 

glob’-ti-lar-l]r,  adv.  [En  g.  globular ; -ly.]  Ina 
globular  or  spherical  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
sphere  ;  spherically. 

glob'-fi-lar-ness,  s.  [English  globular;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globular ;  sphericity. 


globigerina-oose,  s.  The  same  as  Globigeeixa- 

MUD  (q.  V.). 

“The  now  well-known  calcareous  deposit,  the  Globiger- 
ina-ooze,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  shells,  more 
or  less  broken  and  decomposed,  of  pelagic  formanifera.” 
—Sir  Wyville  Thomson:  Voyage  of  the  Challenger  (1877), 

n.  291. 

glo-big-er-I  -ni-dse,  glo-blg-er-I-ni-da,  s.  pi. 
[Eng.,  &c.,  globigerin(a) ;  Lat.  fern,  or  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee,  -ida.  1 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  sub-order 
Perforata.  The  shell  is  hyaline  or  vitreous.  The 
chambers  generally  communicate  with  one  another 
by  a  larger  or  smaller  crescentic  aperture,  not  by 
circular  pores.  Genera,  Globigerina,  Orbulina, 
Ovulites,  &c. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  came  into  existence  ap¬ 
parently  at  least  as  early  as  the  Trias. 

*gl5  -bird,  s.  [Globard.]  Aglow-worm, 
♦glob-ist,  s.  [English  glob(e) ;  -isf.]  One  who 
understands  the  use  of  the  globes. 

“  Being  a  good  globist  he  will  quickly  find  the  zenith.” 
— Howells  Instruct,  for  Forraine  Travel  (Appendix). 


glo-bo  se,  a.  [Lat.  globosus,  from  globus— a  globe, 
a  sphere  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  aloboso;  Fr.  globeux. ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Like  a  globe  in  shape;  round, 
spherical,  globular. 

“Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 

The  seas  globose  and  huge.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  652. 

2.  Zobl.:  Globe-shaped.  (Owen.) 

3.  Bot. :  Forming  nearly  a  true  sphere,  as  do  many 
seeds.  (Lindley.) 

♦glo-bo  se-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  globose;  -ly.]  In  a 
globular  manner ;  globularly. 


globosely-elliptical,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  spherical  and  elliptical.  (Paxton.) 
glo-bos-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  globos(us),  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  waxy-yellow 
to  yellowish-gray  with  a  white  streak,  and  is 
brittle.  It  is  found  in  small  globular  concretions 
at  the  Arme  ,Hilfe  mine,  near  Hirschberg,  Prussia. 

glo-bos'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  globositas,  from  globosus.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globose;  spherical¬ 


ness. 

glob  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  globosus;  French  globeux.] 
Globose,  globular,  spherical,  round. 

“  Large  globous  irons  fly,  or  dreadful  hiss, 
Singeing  the  air."  Philips:  Blenheim. 

glob'-ll-lgr,  a.  [Lat.  globulus,  dimin.  of  globus 
=  a  globe,  a  sphere;  Fr.  globulaire.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  globe  or  sphere  ;  globe-shaped, 
round,  spherical. 

“The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  oblong,  but  when 
alarmed  it  has  the  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  &  globu¬ 
lar  Bhape  of  great  size.”—  Pennant:  British  Zoology.  The 
Globe  Tetrodon. 


globular-chart,  s.  A  chart  of  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  a  globular  pro¬ 
jection  (q.  v.). 

tglobular-minerals,  s.pl. 

Min. :  Minerals  occurring  in  almost  complete 
spheres. 

globular-projection,  s. 

Map-making :  A  kind  of  projection  proposed  by 
Lahire,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  from  a 
point  distant  from  the  globe  half  the  chord  of  an 
arc  of  90°.  The  objection  to  it  which  has  prevented 
its  coming  into  use  is  that  the  great  circles  appear 
as  ellipses ;  but  withal  the  distortion  is  less  than  in 
the  stereographic  projections  so  continually  em¬ 
ployed. 

globular-sailing,  s. 

Naut.:  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  sailing 
from  one  point  to  another  over  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  such 
points.  


glob  -ule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globulus,  dimin.  of 
globus=&  ball,  a  sphere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  ball,  globe,  or  sphere;  a  partite  of 
matter  in  a  globular  or  spherical  form. 

“And  sometimes  a  company  of  little  icy  globules,  that 
is,  misty  drops,  which  have  been  suddenly  frozen  by  the 
snow,  will  be  piled  one  upon  another,  as  to  compose  a 
little  pyramid,  terminating  in  one  single  globule  at  the 
top;  not  much  unlike  to  a  lavender  spike.” — Grew:  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  small  body  of  globular  or  nearly  globular 
form. 

”  These  minute  globules  [the  eyes  of  a  mole]  are  sunk 
so  deeply  in  the  skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the 
velvet  of  its  covering,  as  that  any  contraction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only  closes  up  the  aper¬ 
tures  which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but  presents  a  cushion,  as  it 
were,  to  any  sharp  or  protruding  substance  which  might 
push  against  them.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Physiol.:  The  same  as  Corpuscle  (q.  v.). 

“  Blood  consists  of  red  globules,  swimming  in  a  thin 
liquor  called  serum;  the  red  globules  are  elastic,  and  will 
break;  the  vessels  which  admit  the  smaller  globule,  can¬ 
not  admit  the  greater  without  a  disease.” — Arbuthnot :  On 
Aliments. 

glob  -p-let,  s.  [Eng.  globul(e),  and  dimin.  suff. 
-et.]  A  little  globule;  a  very  minute  globular  par¬ 
ticle. 

glob-u-llf-er-ous,  s.  [Lat.  globulus=a  little 
ball,  a  globule,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Geol.:  A  variety  of  concretionary  structure,  where 
the  concretions  are  isolated  globules  and  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  texture  of  the  rock. 

glob-fi-lln,  s.  [Lat.  nlobulus=a  little  globe;  a 
globe ;  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)j 

Chem.:  Crystallin,  Vitellin.  An  albuminous  sub¬ 
stance  first  obtained  from  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye.  Globulin  thus  obtained  is  a  yellowish  trans¬ 
parent  mass,  which  swells  up  and  dissolves  in 
water;  the  solution  becomes  opaline  at  73°,  and 
coagulates  at  93°.  Globulin  is  an  albuminate  which 
is  soluble  in  a  ten  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water,  by  long  contact  with  which  it  lqses 
its  solubility  with  alkaline  salts,  and  becomes  simi¬ 
lar  to  coagulated  albumin.  Vitellin  can  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  yelks  of  eggs  with  ether,  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  residue  with  chloride  of  sodium  solution, 
and  precipitating  with  water, 
glob'-n-llne,  s.  [Globulin.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the  amyla¬ 
ceous  granules  so  continually  present  in  the  cells  of 
plants. 

*glob  s.  [Eng.  globul(e) ;  -ism.] 

Med. :  A  term'sometimes  applied  to  homoeopathy. 
*glob'-y-16se,  gl8b'-\l-l0us,  a.  [Fr,  globuleux; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  glob uloso,  from  Lat.  globulus-  a  globule 
(q.  v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere; 
globular ;  spherical. 

“  The  globulous  part  of  a  glass-egg  of  about  three 
inches  (for  it  wanted  l-10th)  in  diameter  on  the  outside 
was  filled  with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  .’’—Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  722. 

glob'-v-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  globulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globulous  ;  globularity. 

“  The  same  drops  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and  loose 
their  globulousness  upon  it.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  664. 

*glob  -u-lus  (pi.  glob  -B-lI),  s.  [Lat.] 

Botany :  ,  .  , ,  „  ,  , ,,  ,,  ,, 

1.  A  round,  deciduous  shield,  formed  of  the  thallus 
of  a  lichen,  and  leaving  a  hollow  when  it  falls  off. 
Example,  Isidium.  (De  Candolle.) 

2.  A  kind  of  perithecium  in  some  fungals. 

3.  The  antheridium  of  Chara. 


b<nl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.ii.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


glo-biis,  s.  [Lat.=a  globe  or  ball.] 

Anat.  &  Pathol. :  Thus  in  anatomy  there  are  a 
globus  major  and  a  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis, 
forming  part  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle. 
(See  also  the  compound.) 

globus-hystericus,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  sensation  in  the  early  stage  of  hysteria, 
as  if  a  ball  or  globe  first  rose  to  the  stomach,  then 
to  the  chest,  and  finally  fixed  itself  in  the  throat 
with  the  ultimate  sense  of  suffocation.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  escape  upward  of  air  which,  being  confined, 
distends  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

glob'-y,  a.  [Eng.  glob(e);  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  globe ;  spherical,  round,  orbicular. 

“Every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse, 

Till  you  have  filled  this  globy  universe 
With  your  increase.” — Drayton:  Noah's  Flood. 

gloch'-Ldate,  glo-chld -Late,  a  [Gr  glochis 
=  any  projecting  point ;  eidos= form,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Barbed ;  forked  at  the  apex,  both  divisions 
of  the  fork  being  hooked,  as  in  the  nuts  of  Myosotis 
lappula. 

glo-chld  -Lon,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  gldchis= any 
projecting  point.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  Phyllan- 
tlie®.  About  50  species  are  known.  They  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees  from  India  and  the  countries 
adjacent.  The  bark  of  Glochidion  nitida  is  astrin¬ 
gent. 

glo'-chis,  s.  [Gr.  glochis,  glochin=any  project¬ 
ing  point.] 

Bot. :  A  barb,  a  modification  of  a  hair.  [Glochi- 
date.] 

glock-er-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  glockerit.  Named  after 
the  mineralogist,  E.  F.  Glocker.  ] 

Min. :  A  brown,  ocher-yellow,  brownish-black, 
pitch-black,  or  dull-green  mineral ;  massive,  sparry, 
or  earthy  and  stalactitic.  Compos. :  Sulphuric  acid, 
15'9-15T9;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  62'40-64'34;  water, 
20’7-21*7.  Found  near  Goslar,  in  Hanover;  also  at 
Modum,  in  Norway.  Called  also  Pitticite  or  Pitti- 
zite  (q.  v.l. 

*gl5d e,pret.ofv.  [Glide,  y.] 

*glod-en,  s.  [A.  S.  gladen,  gloden.]  The  sun¬ 
flower. 

*glof-fare,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  glutton. 

“  Gloffare  or  devowrare.  Decorator.” — Prompt.  Parv. 
*glogh,  v  i.  [Icel.  glugga.]  To  stare,  to  gaze. 

“  To  glogh  oppon  gomes  at  gedering  of  folke." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  2,920. 

*gloier,  *gloyere,  s.  [Gley.u.]  One  who  squints ; 

a  squint-eyed  person. 

“  Gloyere  or  gogyleye.  Strabo.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

gl6i'-o-carp,  s.  [Gr.  gloio(s)  =  sticky,  clammy 
and  karp< (os)  —  fruit.] 

Bot.:  The  quadruple  spore  or  tetrachocarp  of 
some  Algals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gloi-o-clad’-I-g,  s.  [Gr.  sdoios=sticky,  clammy, 
from  gloia=gl\ie,  and  klados=  a  young  shoot  of  a 
tree.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gloiocladid® 
(q.  v.j. 

gl<5L6-clad-Ldse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gloioclad(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiace®,  sub¬ 
order  Cryptoneme®. 

*glombe,  *glome,  v.  i.  [Gloom,  s.  Glum,  a.]  To 
look  gloomy,  sullen,  or  morose. 

“Palace-like,  whereat  disdain  may  glome.” 

Surrey:  Mean  Estate. 

*glome  (1),  s.  [Gloom,  s.] 
glome  (2).  s.  [Lat.  glomus=a  ball.] 

Bot. :  A  roundish  head  of  flowers. 

glom  -er-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  glomeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  glomero  =  to  collect  into  a  ball ;  glomut 
(genit.  glomeris)=a  ball;  Fr.  glom&rer.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

“S.  with  a  round  spiral  shell  glomerated,  and  having 
three  raised  ridges  on  the  upper  side.” — Pennant:  Brit. 
ZoOlogy;  Worm  Shell. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gather  or  come  together  into  a 
mass ;  to  wind. 

“A  river  which,  from  Caucasus,  after  many  glomerating 
dances,  increases  Indus.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  68. 

glom  -er-ate,  glom'-er-at-ed,  adj.  [Glomer¬ 
ate,  y.] 

1.  Anat.  (of  glands) :  Consisting  of  many  little 
glandular  bodies  united  in  one  common  membrane. 
[Conglomeeate-glands.1 

2.  Bot.:  Consisting  of  glomeruli  (q.  v.) ;  congre¬ 
gated  into  a  head. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dgl. 


glomeration 

glom-er-a.  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  glomeratio=&  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  legs  together  as  into  a  ball ;  an  amble.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  ball;  the  state  of 
being  gathered  into  a  ball. 

2.  A  ball,  a  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

“For  the  rainbow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of  small 
drops,  which  cannot  possibly  fall,  but  from  the  aire,  that 
is  very  low.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  832. 

glo-mer'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glomeris,  genit. 
glomer(idis ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  It  consists  of 
arthropodous  animals,  with  a  short  oval  body,  con¬ 
vex  above,  and  concave  below,  which  resemble  the 
woodlouse,  and  like  it  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball 
when  danger  appears. 

flora -er-Is,  s.  [Lat.  glomus  (genit.  glomeris)  = 
all  or  clue  of  yarn,  thread,  &c.J 
Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glom- 
eridee  (q.  v.). 

glom'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  glomerosus=like  a  ball, 
round.]  Formed  into  a  ball. 

glom'-er-ule,  glom-er'-fi-lus  (pi.  glom'-er- 
ule§,  glom-er -U-1I) ,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  glomerulus; 
dim.  of  glomus  (gen.  glomeris)- a  ball.]  [Glomus.] 

1.  Anat.  [of  the  form  glomerulus) :  A  vascular  tuft 
in  the  kidney,  formed  by  a  small  afferent  artery 
breaking  up  into  minute  branches. 

2.  Botany,  &c.  {of  the  form  glomerule) : 

(l)Sing.:  Afruit  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  capit- 
ula,  inclosed  in  a  common  involucre.  It  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  a  capitulum  as  a  compound 
does  to  a  simple  umbel.  Example  Echinops.  It  is 
called  also  a  glomus  (q.  v.). 

(2)  PL:  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying  upon  the 
thallus  of  a  lichen.  They  are  called  also  globuli 
and  soredia.  [Soredium.] 

*glo’-mus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  ball  orclue  of  yarn.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Glomekule  (q.  v.l. 

gloom,  s.  [A.  S.  gl6m=g\oom,  twilight;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  gldmig=vf an,  languid;  c-f.  Prov.  Ger. 
glumm—g loomy,  glUm.  The  original  sense  was  a 
glow — e.  e.,  a  faint  light.]  [Gloaming,  Glum.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Obscurity  ;  partial  darkness ;  thick  shade. 

“All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 

With  orient  colors  waving.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  544. 
(2)  A  dark  or  thickly  shaded  place. 

“  In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  642. 

2.  Fig. :  Heaviness  or  depression  of  mind;  de¬ 
jection,  dullness,  melancholy  ;  sullenness  ;  loss  of 
spirit ;  gloominess. 

“A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits.” 
—Burke:  On  the  Present  Discontents . 

II.  Gunpowder-manuf. :  The  drying-oven, 
gloom-stove,  s.  The  same  as  Gloom,  s.,  II. 

gloom,  *glome,  *glombe,  *gloome,  *glowmbe, 

v.  i.  &  t.  [Gloom,  s.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
verb  occurs  very  much  earlier  than  the  substan¬ 
tive.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  shine  with  an  obscure  or  imperfect  light ;  to 
appear  obscurely  or  dimly. 

“  His  glistering  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 

2.  To  be  cloudy  or  dark. 

“  For  that  day  is  a  day  of  wrathe,  a  day  of  trouble  and 
heauinesse,  a  daye  of  vtter  destruccion  and  misery,  a 
darcke  &  a  glominge  day.” — Bible  (1551),  Sophony  i. 

3.  To  become  dark  or  dim  ;  to  fade  into  twilight. 
“Ah  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end  1 
Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome 
And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 
Appeare.”  Spenser:  Ep ithalamion. 

II.  Fig, :  To  look  gloomily,  sullenly,  or  dejectedly ; 
to  appear  sad,  dejected,  or  melancholy  ;  to  frown. 

"  Now  smyling  smoothly  like  to  sommer’s  day, 

Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloke  her  matter.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  42. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  gloomy,  dark,  or  obscure;  to 
darken;  to  fill  with  gloom. 

“Black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air. 

Tennyson:  The  Letters. 

2.  Fig.:  To  make  gloomy,  dismal,  or  sad;  to  sad¬ 
den  ;  to  fill  with  gloom  or  sadness. 

“Good  heaven!  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

*gloom  -ful,  a.  [Eng .  gloom; -ful{l).]  Full  of 
gloom ;  gloomy. 
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gloom  -I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng  gloomy ;  - ly .] 

*1.  Lit. :  In  gloom  or  shade. 

“Gloomily  retired, 

The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  268. 

2.  Fig.:  In  a  sullen,  dejected,  and  melancholy 
manner. 

“True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  found  opposition  vain, 
he  had  gloomily  submitted.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gloom’-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gloomy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality,  or  state  of  being  gloomy, 
dark  or  thickly-shaded ;  obscurity,  darkness,  gloom. 

“  But  Oharis  looking  in,  a  morning  light 
TJpon  that  gloominess  rose  from  her  eyes.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  vi.  81. 

2.  Fig.:  Heaviness  or  dejection  of  mind;  gloom, 
sullenness,  moroseness,  melancholy ;  depression. 

“That  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is 
so  frequent  in  our  nation.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  419. 

*gloom  -ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  gloom ;  ■ing.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dismal,  gloomy,  depressing,  sad. 

“A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  r.  3. 

B.  As  subst. :  [A.  S.  gldmung] :  The  gloaming  or 
twilight. 

“The  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener’ s  Daughter,  258. 

*gloomth,  s.  [Eng.  gloom;  suff.  -th,  as  in  depth, 
&c.J  Gloom,  gloominess. 

“The  gloomth  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals.” — Walpole:  To 
Mann,  iii.  40  (1753). 

gloom  -  f,  *gloom-ie,  a.  [Eng.  gloom;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Filled  with  gloom  or  darkness ;  dark ;  obscure ; 
thickly-shaded. 

“I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide.” 

Milton:  Comus,  945. 

*2.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  complexion. 

3.  Dark;  lowering. 

“A  gloomie  cloud,  the  which  doth  beare 
An  hideous  storme,  is  by  the  northern  blast 
Quite  ouerblowne.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  45. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Causing  gloom,  sadness,  or  depression  of  spirits ; 
sad;  melancholy;  dispiriting. 

“But  man  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys.” 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 

2.  Dark;  obscure. 

“  The  gloomy  shades  of  deep  philosophy.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  5. 

3.  Feeling  sadness,  depression,  or  dejection ;  mel¬ 
ancholy  ;  sullen ;  morose ;  downcast. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gloomy,  sul¬ 
len,  morose,  and  splenetic:  “All  these  terms  denote 
a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  happy; 
gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general  constitution  or  par¬ 
ticular  frame  of  the  mind;  sullen  lies  in  the  tem¬ 
per  :  a  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition  is  an  involun¬ 
tary  agent;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and  renders  him  in 
some  measure  pitiable  ;  the  sullen  man  yields  to  his 
evil  humors ;  sullenness  is  his  fault,  and  renders  him 
offensive.  Sullenness  and  moroseness  are  both  the 
inherent  properties  of  the  temper ;  but  the  former 
discovers  itself  in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and 
the  latter  in  those  who  have  to  command ;  sullen¬ 
ness,  therefore,  betrays  itself  mostly  in  early  life ; 
moroseness  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  age. 
Sullenness  shows  itself  mostly  by  an  unseemly 
reserve ;  moroseness  shows  itself  by  the  harshness  of 
the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon .) 

tgloomy-minded,  a.  Sad,  dejected.  {Thomson: 
On  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  157.) 

*glop-en,  glop-pen,  v.  t.  [Dut.  gloepen,  glut - 
pen ;  O.  Fris.  gl&pa ;  Icel.  ghlpa.] 

L  To  be  astonished  or  dismayed;  to  stare  in 
amazement. 

2.  To  be  downcast  or  disheartened. 

*glop-ping,  *glop-pynge,  s.  [Glopen.]  Glut¬ 
tony,  greediness. 

“  Glotonie  is  her  god  with  gloppynge  of  drink.” 

P.  Plowman’s  Crede,  183. 

*glopp-ning,  *glop-pyn-ing,  s.  [Glopen.] 

Fear,  dismay. 

“  For  gloppning  in  his  mod  al  madd.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  19,633. 

glore,  v.  i.  [Glare.] 
glor'-I-fi,  s.  [Lat., = glory.] 

1.  More  fully,  Gloria  Patri.  The  first  word  of  the 
doxologies  sung  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  hence 
used  to=doxology. 

2.  More  fully,  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  A  portion 
of  the  Mass  so  commencing ;  also  a  musical  setting 
of  the  same. 


glorious 

*glor-I-fi-ble,  a.  [Lat .  glory ;  •able.']  That  may 
or  can  be  gloried  in ;  glorious. 

“Job,  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his  own 
integrity,  which  indeed  was  rare  and  gloriable.” — Fel- 
tham;  Resolves,  xvii. 

*glor-I-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gloriatio,  from  gloriatus. 
pa.  par.  of  glorior— to  boast,  to  glory.]  [Glory.]1 
Vainglory ;  a  feeling  of  triumph ;  conceit. 

“  Glory  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind.” 
— Hobbes :  Human  Nature,  ch.  ix. ,  §  1. 

*glor-ied,  *glor-yed,  adj.  [Eng.  glory;  -ed.] 
Illustrious,  noble,  honorable. 

“Old  respect, 

As  I  suppose,  toward  your  once  gloried  friend.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  334. 

*glbr-I-fr-3,-ble,  a.  [Eng .  glorify ; -able.]  That 
may  or  should  be  glorified. 

glor-I-fl-Ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  glorificatio,  from 
alorifico— to  glorify  :  gloria= glory ,  f acio= to  make; 
Fr.  glorification ;  Sp.  glorificacion ;  Ital.  glorifica- 
zione.l  ,  , 

1.  The  act  of  glorifying,  or  giving  or  ascribing 
glory  and  honor  to. 

“All  that  we  have  must  be  directed  to  the  great  end  of 
man,  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our 
souls.” — Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  or  raised  to  glory; 
exaltation  in  honor  and  dignity. 

“The  [angels]  are  ready  enough  to  congratulate  their 
glorification.” — Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  §  10, 
glor-i-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Glorify.] 
glor  -i-fy,  *glor-i-fie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  glorifier,. 
from  Lat.  glorifico=  to  make  glorious:  glorias 
glory ;  facio— to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port,  glorificar;  Ital. 
glorificare .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  procure  glory  or  honor  to ;  to  raise  in  honor 
or  dignity. 

“  Meek  saint — through  patience  glorified  on  earth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  ascribe  or  pay  honor  or  glory  to  in  wor 
ship. 

“  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance. 

That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

3.  To  praise ;  to  extol. 

“No  chymist  yet  the  elixir  got 
But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 

Some  odorous  thing.”  Donne. 

4.  To  raise  or  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven  ;  to  exalt  to 
celestial  beatitude. 

“Rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above.” 

Cowper:  Song  on  Peace. 

*5.  To  make  divine. 

“Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descried 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorified  t" 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  94. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  be  proud. 

“  Cupide,  I  mene,  of  this  maist  thou  glorifye.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  137. 
glor  -1-ole,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  gloria ,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  aureole  (q.  v.).]  A  glory  or  circle  of  rays 
represented  in  old  paintings  as  surrounding  the 
heads  of  saints.  [Glory,  s.] 
glbr-I-6'-§a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Latin  gloriosus= 
full  of  glory,  glorious.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  and  apparently  of  the 
tribe  Tulipeee.  Gloriosa  superba  is,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  a  splendid  flower.  It  climbs  by  a  tendril,  in 
which  the  lanceolate  leaves  terminate.  The  flowers 
are  large,  red,  and  yellow.  The  plant  grows  in 
India.  Its  root  is  generally  deemed  poisonous.  G. 
simplex  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  G.  virescens 
in  Senegambia.  The  name  Gloriosa,  given  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  is  now  generally  altered  to  Methonica  (q.  v.). 

*glor-I-o'-ser,  s.  [Lat.  grZoriosws^boastful.]  A 
boaster. 

“Prattling  gloriosers  [have]  the  smallest  performance 
of  courage.” — Green:  Menaphron,  p.  82. 

*glbr-I-o'-so,  s.  [Ital.]  A  boaster. 
glbr'-I-ous,  *glor-i-ouse,  *glor-y-ous,  a.  [Old 

Fr.  glorios,  from  Latin  gloriosus={  1)  glorious,  (2) 
boastful,  from  gloria=g lory  (q.  v.)  ;  Span.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  glorioso. ] 

*1.  More  general  in  its  meaning  than  now,  and 
including  vainglory  as  well  as  reputation  of  a  legit¬ 
imate  character  ;  boastful,  vainglorious,  haughty. 

2.  Noble,  illustrious ;  worthy  of  receiving  glory, 
honor,  or  praise. 

“Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders  ?” — Exodus  xv.  ii. 

3.  Worthy  of  admiration  or  praise;  noble,  excel¬ 
lent,  magnificent. 

“This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  frame 
Glorious  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might ! 

A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gloriously 


2023 


glossecollite 


4.  Expressing  ot  denoting  rank,  dignity,  or  honor ;  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any 


honorable. 

“Such  through  glorious  titles  are  much  renowned.” — 
Vdall:  Luke  vi. 

*5.  Eager  or  striving  after  glory,  excellence,  or 
renown;  ambition. 

“  The  purchase  is  to  make  men  glorious." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  Prol.  9. 

6.  Elevated  by  drink ;  hilarious,  uproarious. 
‘‘Kings  may  be  blessed,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 

O’er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious.” 

Burns:  Tam  O’ Shanter. 

glor'-I-ous-l^,  *glor-i-ous-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 

glorious;  - lyA 

*1.  Boastfully;  braggingly. 

‘‘Sir  Glorious  Tipto  .  .  .  talks  gloriously  of  any¬ 
thing,  but  very  seldom  is  in  the  right.” — Ben  Jonson:  New 
Inn.  (List  of  Dramatis  Person®.) 

2.  Nobly,  splendidly,  admirably. 

"The  glose  gloriousliche  was  wryte  withgylte  penne.” 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  322. 

3.  Hilariously,  uproariously. 

“Drink,  and  be  mad  then:  ’tis  your  country  bidsl 
Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  important  call!” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  510. 

glbr  -I-ous-ness,  *glor-i-ows-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
glorious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
glorious;  glory. 

“Among  them  also  that  are  good,  euerie  one,  as  he  hath 
in  this  vsed  himselfe,  so  shal  he  excell  other  in  the  glorU 
ousnes  of  his  new  bodye.” — Udall:  1  Corinth.,  ch.  xv. 

glor -f ,  *gloir-e,  *glor-ie,  *glor-ye,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

glorie  (Fr.  gloire),  from  Lat.  gloria,  for  clorici,  from 
the  same  root  as  in  duo;  Gr.  klyo=  to  hear;  Lat. 
mch/fws=renowned ;  Gr.  kZeos— glory,  renown:  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  gloria .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Originally  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  now, 
including  vain  glory,  as  well  as  glory  of  a  more 
reputable  kind ;  arrogance,  pride,  haughtiness. 

“In  military  commanders  and  soldiers  vain-glory  is  an 
essential  point;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory  one 


one ;  honor  is  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  must  be  disregarded  by  no  one.  A  thirst  for 
glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  a  love  of  honor  can  never  be  indulged  but 
to  the  advantage  of  others.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

glory-hole,  s. 

Glass-manuf. :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  glass- 
furnace,  exposing  the  brilliant  white  of  the  interior. 

glory-crowned,  a.  Having  the  head  encircled 
with  a  glory. 

“His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crowned.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xcvi. 

glory-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Clianthus. 

*glory-smitten,  a.  Smitten  or  seized  with  a 
thirst  for  glory. 

glory-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Clerodendron. 

glbr  -y,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  glorier,  from  Lat.  glor - 
ior—  to  boast;  Sp.  &  Port .gloriar;  Ital.  gloriare.] 
[Glory,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast ;  to  feel  pride. 

“  This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  most  glory  in,  and 
what  most  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happiness  of 
that  government  under  which  I  live.” — Addison:  Free¬ 
holder. 

*2.  To  exult  with  joy;  to  rejoice. 

“  Both  glorying  toJhave  scapt  the  Stygian  flood.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  239. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  make  glorious ;  to  glorify ;  to  give 
glory  to. 

“  The  troop 
That  gloried  Venus.” 

Greene:  Looking-glass,  p.  118. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  glory  and 
to  boast :  “  To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one’s  glory.  To 
boast  is  to  set  forth  to  one’s  advantage.  To  glory  is 
more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind,  the  ini 


essential  point;  tor  as  iron  snarpens  iron,  so  oy  giory  ouo  ‘  ,  „i  c;pT1f;rnpnf  .  fr,  hnnst  denotes 

courage  sharpeneth  another.”—  Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Vain-  gence  ot  the  internal  sentiment,  to  00<m_ denotes 
alorii  L  rathei  free  expression  of  the  sentiment.  To  glory 

v  „  y'  .  ,  .  .  ,.  ...... _ is  applied  only  to  matters  of  moment;  boast  is 

2.  Praise,  honor,  or  admiration  or  distinction  raf;her  suitable  to  trifling  points.  Glory  is  but 
paid  or  ascribed  to  any  person  by  general  consent ;  seldom  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast  still  seldomer 


in  a  good  sense.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon .) 

*glbr'-y-less,  a.  [Eng.  glory;  less.]  Without 
glory ;  bereft  of  glory. 

“Soulless,  gloryless,  and  desperate.” 

Peele:  Battle  of  Alcazar,  ii.  3. 

defile; 
Macula, 


renown,  celebrity. 

“  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

The  people’s  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed?” 

Milton:  P.  Ii.,  iii.  47. 

3.  Adoration  or  praise  ascribed  in  worship. 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.” — Luke  ii.  14.  r_,  ,  ...  ,  ,  ~ 

,  “  .  ,  .  ,  .  *glor-y-yn,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 

4.  A  state  of  splendor;  greatness,  grandeur,  or  to  make  dirty;  to  stain. 

m^?1\^cence'  11  1.  •  7  uu  "  Gloryyn  or  wythe  onclene  thynge  befoylyn. 

“  Solomon  : m  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  deturpo^LProm^t.  Farv. 

these.  — Matthew  vi.  29.  1 

5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those  who 
love  God. 

“Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  into  thy  glory.’’— Psalm  lxxiii.  24. 

6.  Luster,  splendor,  brilliancy. 

“From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 

And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine.” 

Pope:  Eloise  to  Abelard,  342 

7.  A  noble  or  praiseworthy  pride. 

‘The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  un- 


*glo§e  (1),  S.  [Gloze,  S.] 

*glo§e,  v.  i.  [Gloze,  v.) 

*glo§-er,  s.  [Glosser.] 

gloss  (1),  *glo§e  (2),s.  [0.  Fr.  glose,  from  Lat. 
glossa—  a  word  requiring  explanation,  from  Gr. 
glossa= the  tongue,  a  difficult  word ;  Icel.  gldsa ;  Sw. 
glosa ;  Dan.  glose ;  Dut.  glos;  Sp.  &  Ital.  glosa; 
Port,  glossa. ]  [Gloze.] 

1.  An  explanatory  note  or  remark  on  the  margin 
or  between  the  lines  of  a  book,  as  an  equivalent  for 


known  to  your  ears,  to  which  all  worthy  fame  hath  glory  forejgn  or  strange  words.  (Originally  inserted  by 
to  come  unto.  —Sidney.  _  the  COpyist  of  a  manuscript,  to  make  the  meaning 

8.  That  which  makes  glorious,  distinguished,  or  more  plain.) 

renowned;  the  distinguishing  ornament  or  honor;  2.  A  comment,  note,  or  explanation  on  a  point  of 
that  of  which  a  person,  place,  or  nation  is  or  may  difficulty  in  a  work,  especially  in  one  written  in  a 
be  proud.  foreign  tongue ;  a  scholium. 

“Increasing  London,  Babylon  of  old  “No  commentator’s  tedious  gloss.” 

Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she.  Cowper:  A  Manual. 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  723.  ,  .  .  ,  ...  , 

,  .  ,  , .  , ,  ,  *3.  A  false  or  specious  interpretation  or  explana* 

9.  A  glorious,  honorable,  or  worthy  act;  a  source 

of  honor.  ....  „  .  “Thou  hast  made  many  glose  with  thy  false  talkyng.” 

“  Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.”— Sidney,  ap-  inou  nast  ma  y  y  Xowneley  Mysteries,  p.  209. 

cata- „  ,  .  „  .  gloss  (2),  s.  [Icel.  glossi=&  blaze ;  Sw.  dial,  gldsa 

II.  Technically.  .  —  a  glowing,  glossa=to  glow,  to  shine;  M.  H.  Ger. 

1.  Art:  Properly,  a  combination  of  the  nimbus  giosen=to  glow,  glose=i\  glow,  a  gleam.  The  word 
and  aureola,  but  commonly  taken  as  the  same  as  bas  beea  confused,  and  its  meaning  has  been  par- 
nimbus  Cq.  v.).  ,  .  ,  j,_  ,  tially  affected  by  the  confusion  with  Glose  (1).  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  brightness  or  luster  proceeding  froir 


A  cluster  of  large  fixed  suns. 


2-  pyrotechnic : 

^f^Crabb^thus  discriminates  between  glory  and 
honor:  “  Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and 
to  great  undertakings.  Honor  induces  to  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  one’s  duty.  Excellence  in  the  attainment, 
and  success  b-  the  exploit,  bring  glory ;  a  faithful 
exercise  of  one’s  talents  reflects  honor.  Glory  is 
connected  with  everything  which  has  a  peculiar 
public  interest;  honor  is  more  properly  obtained 
within  a  private  circle.  <  Glory  is  not  confined  to  the 


a  smooth,  polished  surface;  polish,  sheen,  glossi¬ 
ness. 

“  Weeds  that  the  wind  did  toss 
The  virgins  wore:  the  youths  woven  coats,  that  cast  a 
faint  dim  gloss 

Like  that  of  oil.”  Chapman:  Homers  Iliad . 

2.  Fig. :  A  specious  or  fair  outward  appearance ; 
external  show  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  sort  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods  that 


,.  „  lift Af tho  individual  bv  whom  it  is  dazzles  the  imagination,  but  which  neither  belongs  to  nor 

nation  or  life  of  the  lncliviaual  oy  "nom  it  is  becomes  the  sober  aspect  of  truth.” — Burke ■  Vindication 
sought ;  it  spreads  oy er  aH  the  earth,  and  descends  becomes  tne  sooer  « 

to  the  latest  posterity;  honor  is  limited  to  those  J  ~  ^ 

Who  are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-  *1T  To  set  a  gloss  on  anything  :  To  give  it _a  specious 
witnesses  to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by  appearance.  (Shakesp. .  Hem  y  1 1.,  1 1. 1.,  i  . .  1.) _ 

Ddil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


gloss  (1),  *glose,  *glos-en,  *glosse,  *glos-yn, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  gloser;  from  Low  Lat.  glosso,  from 
glossa=  a  gloss ;  Icel.  glosa— to  explain ;  Dut.  dozen ; 
Sp.  glosar;  Port,  glossar;  Ital.  gloss  are.]  [Gloss 
(1).  «•] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  explain  by  note,  gloss,  or  comment ;  to  com¬ 
ment  on  so  as  to  render  clear  or  plain :  to  annotate. 

“  This  tale  nedeth  nought  be  gloeed, 

For  it  is  openliche  shewed.”  Gower  iii.,  219. 

*2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

“  So  wel  he  couthe  me  glose 
Whan  that  he  wold  haue  my  bele  chose.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,091. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  comment;  to  write  or  make  comments  or 
explanatory  remarks. 

“But  no  man  can  glosse  upon  this  text  after  that  man¬ 
ner,  for  the  prophet  says,  No  shepherd  shall  pitch  hi. 
fold  there,  nor  shall  any  man  pass  through  it  forever.”— 
II,  More:  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

“  Who  that  couthe  glose  softe 
And  flater,  such  he  set  alofte 
In  great  estate.”  Gower,  iii.,  170. 

*3.  To  make  sly  remarks. 

“Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal, 

And  laughing  glossed  that  Abra  served  bo  well.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  865. 

gloss  (2),  v.  t.  [Gloss  (2),  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  give  a  gloss  or  superficial  luster  to; 
to  make  glossy  or  lustrous;  as.  to  gloss  cloth  or 
paper. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  a  fair  or  specious  appearance  to ;  to 
render  specious  or  plausible. 

“  Do  I  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct  ? 

You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.” 

Philips. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

“  Though  every  tongue  should  join  in  glossing  over  and 
even  justifying  all  or  any  of  those  orimes.” — Porteus,  voL 
ii.,  ser.  16. 

TT  (1)  In  the  figurative  senses  there  is  evidently  a 
confusion  with  Gloss  (1),  v. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  gloss,  to 
varnish,  and  to  palliate :  “  Gloss  and  varnish  are 
figurative  terms,  which  borrow  their  signification 
from  the  act  of  rendering  the  outer  surface  of  any 
physical  object  shining.  To  gloss  is  to  give  a  gloss 
or  brightness  to  anything  by  means  of  friction,  aa 
in  the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany :  to  varnish  is  to 
give  an  artificial  gloss ,  by  means  of  applying  a  for¬ 
eign  substance.  Hence  in  the  figurative  use  of  the 
terms,  to  gloss  is  to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  thing 
by  various  little  distortions  and  artifices ;  but  to 
varnish  is  to  do  the  same  thing  by  means  of  direct 
falsehood :  to  palliate  requires  still  less  artifice  than 
either.”  {Crabb:  Enq.  Synon.) 

glos-sa  -gra,  s.  [Gr.  glossa=the  tongue,  and 
agra=a.  catching.] 

Pathol. :  A  rheumatic  pain  in  the  tongue, 
gloss-an'-thrax,  s.  [Gr.  glossa— the  tongue,  and 
anthrax— cosl,  charcoal ;  Fr.  gloss  anthrax.) 

Vet.:  A  disease  affecting  herbivorous  animals, 
especially  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  characterized  by 
dark-colored  carbuncles  on  the  tongue. 

gloss-ar-i-al.  a.  [Eng.  glossary;  -ah]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  glossary ;  containing,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  glossary. 

“  In  the  glossarial  index  of  former  editions,  the  reader 
has  merely  been  presented  with  a  long  list  of  words,  and 
references  to  the  passages  where  they  occur.” — Boswell: 
Advertisement  to  Shakespeare . 

gloss -3-rist,  s.  TEng.  glossar {y) ;  -isf.] 

1.  One  who  glosses  or  comments  upon  an  author. 

2.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  glossary. 

“I  am  quite  aware  that  the  glossarists  are  never  tired  ot 
printing.” — Notes  and  Queries.  July  28,  1883,  p.  74. 

gloss -3-ry,  s.  [Lat.  glossarium,  from  glossa=a 
difficult  word  requiring  explanation ;  Gr.  glossa= 
the  tongue;  a  difficult  word;  Fr.  glossaire;  Sp. 
glosario ;  Ital.  glossario.)  A  vocabulary  or  diction¬ 
ary  of  glosses  or  explanations  of  words  obsolete  or 
rare,  or  occurring  only  in  works  of  a  special  class, 
as  technical  terms,  or  of  provincial  dialectal  forms 
or  words. 

“  He  spells  them  true  by  intuition’s  light. 

And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right.” 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

For  the  difference  between  glossary  and  diction¬ 
ary,  see  Dictionary. 

*glos-sa'-tor,  s.  [Fr.  glossateur .]  A  writer  or 
compiler  of  glosses  ;  a  commentator. 

glos-se-col'-llte,  s.  [Gr.  glussa  —  the  tongue; 
kolla= glue;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Halloysite.  It  is  milk-white 
in  color,  and  earthy.  On  the  edges  it  is  translucent. 
It  is  found  in  a  siliceous  Silurian  rock  in  Rising 
Fawn,  Dade  County,  Georgia.  {Dana.) 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 


glosser 

gloss' -er  (l),s.  [Eng.  gloss  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  writer 
o  f  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 

“It  was  not  easy  for  the  king’s  glossers  to  interpret 
them  to  their  own  mind,  whilst  the  bishops  were  at  hand 
to  refute  and  rectify  their  comments.” — Hurd:  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Government. 

gloss -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
polishes  or  gives  aluster  to  anything. 

gloss'-lC,  s.  [Gr.  glbssa= a  tongue.]  The  name 
given  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.,  to  a 
system  of  phonetic  spelling  of  the  English  language, 
intended  to  be  used  concurrently  with  the  existing 
system. 

gloss'-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  glossy;  -ly.]  In  a  glossy 
manner. 

gloss-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glossy;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  glossy ;  superficial  luster. 

“Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and  glossiness  much 
surpassing  whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine  or  common 
Balt.” — Bogle:  J Vorks.,  vi.  408. 

gloss’-ing.pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Gloss  (2),v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  An  operation  upon  silk  thread  by 
which  it  is  moistened  with  steam  and  stretched  to 
develop  a  gloss. 

*gl6ss-ist,  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  A  writer 
of  glosses  or  comments  ;  a  commentator. 

“It  was  raised  by  inconsiderate  glossists  from  the  mis* 
take  of  this  text.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

flos-sl'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  <jdossa=the  tongue ;  sutl'.  -it is 
enoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Since  mer¬ 
cury  began  to  be  less  used  for  salivation,  idiopathic 
glossitis  has  become  rare.  When  it  occurs,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease.  The 
tongue  when  inflamed  often  becames  too  large  for 
the  mouth. 

gloss'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;  -ly.']  Having 
a  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance  ;  glossy. 

glos-so-,  pref.  [Gr.  gZdssa=the  tongue.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  the  tongue. 

glosso-epiglottic,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  epiglottis  and 
the  tongue  Thus  there  are  glosso-pharyngeal  folds 
or  frsenula. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Doth  the  pharynx  and 
the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.  They  are  the  ninth  pair,  and  act  on  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  on  the  tongue. 

glos  -so-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
fceZe=a  tumor.] 

Sura.:  A  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  arising  from 
tumefaction  of  the  organ. 

glos-so-co-ml-um,  s.  [Gr.  gddssa=atongue,  and 
homed— to  guard.] 

Surg:  Originally  a  small  case  for  holding  the 
tongues  of  wind  instruments,  afterward  extended 
to  a  case  or  apparatus  in  which  fractured  limbs  are 
kept. 
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gloS-SO-log’-iC-uL  a.  [Eng.  glossolog(y) ;  -leal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glossology. 

glos-sol'-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  glossology);  -ist.] 

1.  A  glossographer ;  an  explainer  of  terms. 

2.  One  versed  in  glossology. 

glos-sol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  glossa= a  tongue,  and 

logos= a  discourse.] 

1.  Technology:  The  definition  and  explanation  of 
terms,  as  of  a  science.  Thus  in  Lindley’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Botany,  bk.  iii.,  defining  the  terms  used  in 
Botany,  is  headed  Glossology. 

2.  Comp.  Philol.:  The  science  of  language.  [Phi¬ 
lology.] 

glos-sop'-ter-ls,  s.  [Prefix  glosso-  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  pteris ;  Gr.  pteris= a  kind  or  fern.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  Glossopteris 
browniana  is  found  in  India,  in  Australia,  and  in 
Southern  Africa,  in  beds,  the  exact  age  of  which  has 
not  been  finally  settled. 

glo3-s6-ther'-Fum,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  therion—  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Myrmecophagidse,  found  in 
Brazilian  cave  deposits. 

glos-sot'~6-m^,  s.  [Gr.  gdossa^the  tongue,  and 
tome=a.  cutting,  temno= to  cut.] 

Surg. :  Exsection  of  the  tongue. 

glos  -sy,  a.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  smooth,  lustrous  surface;  highly 
polished,  shining,  lustrous. 

“The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park.” 

Seott:  Lord  of  the  [sles,  v.  19. 

*2.  Fig. :  Having  a  fair  or  specious  appearance; 
plausible. 

Glo’s-ter,  s.  [Gloucester.] 
glot'-tul,  a.  [Eng.  glotti(s) ;  -al.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

glot'-ta-llte,  s.  [From  Lat.  Glota,  Clota  =  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Clyde,  and  Gr.  lit hos= stone.] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Arialcime  (Brit.  Mus.  Catal.), 
or  of  Edingtonite  (Dana).  Thomson  described  it 
as  occurring  in  white  crystals,  regular  octahedrons, 
or  four-sided  pyramids  or  cubes.  Found  near  Port 
Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde. 

glot-tis,  s.  [Gr.  glottis  (seethe  def.),from£/Zdfta, 
the  Attic  form  of  glosscl— the  tongue.] 

Anat. :  The  mouth  of  the  wind-pipe.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  a  narrow  aperture  covered  by  the  epiglottis 
when  one  holds  his  breath  or  swallows.  It  con¬ 
tributes  by  dilatation  and  contraction  to  the  modu¬ 
lation  of  the  voice.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  rima, 
glottis,  that  is,  the  fissure  or  chink  of  the  glottis. 

glot-to-log'-Ic,  glot-to-log  -ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
glottolog (y) ;  - ic ;  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
glottology. 

“  This  very  teaching  .  .  .  must  certainly  afford  a 
wide  scope  for  glottologie  observation  and  research.” — 
Prof.  Rajna,  in  Eighth  Annual  Address  to  Philol.  Society, 
1879,  p.  28. 

glot-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [English  glottolog (y) ;  -ist.  1 


glow 

1.  A  covering  for  the  hand,  differing  from  the 
mitten  in  having  a  separate  compartment  for  each 
finger. 

“Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout, 

And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoaring  lout: 

For  custom  says,  ’Whoe’er  this  venture  proves. 

For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.'  ” 

Gay:  Pastorals;  Saturday. 

2.  Hatmaking :  A  smooth  piece  of  wood  for  rub¬ 

bing  a  sheet  of  felt,  and  causing  the  nap  to  adhere 
to  the  body  when  working  at  the  battery. _  The 
glove  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  tied  on 
by  a  string.  , 

3.  Boxing:  A  padded  casing  or  covering  for  the 
hands. 

“  Fifty  years  ago  sparring  with  the  gloves  was  regarded , 
as  a  means  to  an  end.” — Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26,  1881, 

p.  108. 

*L\  (1)  To  bite  the  glove:  To  exhibit  mutual  en¬ 
mity  or  hostility. 

(2)  To  throw  dovjn  (or  take  up)  the  glove  :  To  give 
(or  accept)  a  challenge  to  single  combat. 

(3)  To  be  hand  and  glove  tyith  one:  To  be  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  or  friendship. 

(4)  To  handle  without  gloves:  To  deal  roughly,  to 
treat  without  reserve  or  tenderness. 

glove-clasp,  s. 

1.  A  band  passing  over  the  glove  at  the  wrist  to 
secure  it. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  used  for 
buttoning  gloves. 

glove-fight,  s. 

Boxing:  A  pugilistic  contest  in  which  the  men 
wear  boxing-gloves.  It  is  less  dangerous  than 
prize-fighting  (q.  v.),  since  the  padded  glove  breaks 
the  force  of  the  blow. 

“Men  were  being  punished  for  engaging  in  glove- 
fights." — Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26,  1884,  p.  108. 

glove-fighter,  s. 

Boxing:  One  of  the  principals  concerned  in  a 
glove-fight  (q.  v.)  ;  a  promoter  of  glove-fighting. 

“  Fate  has  not  proved  so  unkind  to  the  Eltham  prize- 
fighters,  or  glove-fighters,  or  whatever  they  were,  as  she  at 
first  threatened  to  be.” — Referee,  Feb.  10,  1884. 

glove-fighting,  s. 

Boxing:  The  practice  of  fighting  with  boxing- 
gloves,  as  distinguished  from  prize-fighting  proper. 

“  We  have  thus  four  different  species  of  encounter, 
of  which  the  first  two — fighting  and  glove-fighting — are 
clearly  prohibited.” — Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26,  1884, 

p.  108. 

*glove-money,  s. 

Old  Ena.  Law :  An  extraordinary  reward  given  to 
officers  of  courts,  &c.,  and  money  given  by  a  sheriff 
of  a  county  in  which  no  offenders  were  left  for  ex¬ 
ecution,  to  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  judges' 
officers. 

glove-sponge,  s. 

Zo/il. :  A  superior  and  soft  variety  of  commercial 
sponges.  ( Spongia  officinalis.) 

glove-stretcher,  s.  An  instrument  for  opening 


gl6s-s6c  -6  -mon,  s.  [Gr.  glossokomeion=a  case  One  who  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  or  stretching  the  lingers  of  gloves,  in  order  that 


to  Keep  mouthpieces ;  glossa= tongue,  and  komed= 
to  take  care  of.]  A  form  of  winch  with  gear-wheels 
and  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

glos-sog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  pZdssa= the  tongue,  a 
difficult  word,  and  grapho= to  write.]  A  writer  of 
glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 

“Some  words  I  believe  may  pose  the  ablest  glossog¬ 
rapher  now  living.” — Blount:  Ancient  Tenures  (Pref.). 

glos-so-graph’-Ic-ul,  a.  [Eng.  glossography ; 
■deal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  glossography. 

glos-sog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Glossographer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  writing  glosses  or  com¬ 
ments. 

2.  Anat.:  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the 
tongue. 

glOS-SO-hy-9,1,  a.  [Pref. glosso-,  andZiyaZ  (q.  v.).] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Lingual. 

glossohyal-bone,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  slight  bone  supporting  the  tongue 
in  some  fishes,  the  same  as  Lingual  bone. 

glOS-SO-lal'-I-U,  s.  [Gr.  glossa=a  tongue,  slan¬ 
guage,  and  lalia= talk,  chatter;  laleo= to  talk,  to 
prattle.]  The  gift  of  tongues  specially  vouchsafed 
to  the  church  in  early  times.  Since  then  it  has 
been  claimed  for  several  Roman  missionary  saints, 
notably  for  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

“The  glossolalia,  or  ‘speaking  with  a  tongue,’  is  con¬ 
nected  with  ‘prophesying’ — that  is,  exalted  preaching 
and  magnifying  God.” — Farrar:  St.  Paul,  i.  96. 

glos-sor-9,-13f,  s.  [Glossolalia.]  The  same  as 
Glossolalia  (q.  v.). 

“That  the  glossolaly  at  Corinth  was  not  a  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof." — Farrar: 
St.  Paul,  i.  100. 


language 

“It  is  in  the  Aryan  family  that  the  glot.tologist  will  have 
to  receive  his  training  for  some  time  to  come.” — A.  H. 
Sayce:  Principles  of  Comp.  Philol.  (1878),  p.  69. 

glot-tol  -O-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  glotta  =  the  tongue,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  logos= a  discourse.]  Generally  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  glossology  (q.  v.).  Professor 
Sayce,  however,  gives  a  wider  signification,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  extract. 

"Glottology  will  be  the  science  of  language,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  mind 
of  man,  whether  displayed  in  the  creation  of  language 
generally  as  an  instrument  of  intercommunication,  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  thought  and  the  world,  or  in  the  triumph  of  the 
will  over  the  mechanism  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  in  turn  by  them  upon  it.  or  lastly  in 
the  evolution  of  the  religious  idea — in  other  words,  in 
Comparative  Mythology  and  the  Science  of  Religions.” — 
A.  H.  Sayce:  Principles  of  Comp.  Philol.  (1874),  p.  59. 

*glout,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  Gloat  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  look  sullen  or  gloomy ;  to  pout. 

“  Glouting  with  sullen  spite,  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks.”  Garth:  Dispensary,  ii.  35. 

B.  Trans.:  To  stare  or  gaze  at. 

“The  same  setteth  himself e  upon  a  stage  to  be  glouted 
upon  by  every  evil  eye.” — Bible  (1613),  The  Translators  to 
the  Reader. 

*glout,  s.  [Glout,  r.]  A  sulk,  bad  temper. 

“My  mamma  was  in  the  glout." — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
ii.  140. 

glove,  s.  [A.  S.  gl6f;  Icel.  gl6fi.  Probably  from 
Goth,  lofa;  Icel.  lofi  (Scotch  Zoo/) = the  palm  of  the 
hand,  with  A.  S.  pref.  ge-.] 


■er.]  One  whose  bus- 


they  may  the  more  easily  be  drawn  on  the  hand. 

glove,  v.  t.  [Glove,  s.]  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  glove. 

“A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 

Must  glove  this  hand.” 

Shakesp.-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

glov'-er,  s.  [Eng.  glov(e) ,  -e 
iness  is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

“  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a  glovers 
paring  knife?”— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

glover’s-stitch,  s. 

Surg. :  A  peculiar  stitch  employed  in  sewing  up  a 
wound. 

glow,  *glowe,  *glow-en,  *glow  yn,  v.  i.  &  t. 

tA.  S.  gldwan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gUta;  Dan.  gloe; 
)ut.  gloeijen;  Ger.  gluhen= to  glow;  Sw.  oZo=to 
stare;  Sw.  dial,  glo,  gloa= to  stare,  O.  H.  Ger. 
gluojan.  From  the  same  root  as  glad,  glass,  gloat, 
gloom,  glide,  glitter,  glance,  &c.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  so  heated  as  to  give  out  an  intense  01 
white  heat,  without  flame ;  to  be  incandescent. 

“Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform’d 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  594. 

2.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

“  The  circles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,134. 

3.  To  burn  with  great  heat. 

“  From  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows.” 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try-  Syrian.  Be,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw 
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glow 


gluer 


4.  To  feel  heat  of  body ;  to  be  heated  or  hot ;  to 

bum. 


“  [I]  felt  my  blood 

Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimsoned  all 
Thy  presence.”  Tennyson:  Tithonus,  56. 


5.  To  assume  or  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color ;  to 
toe  red,  brilliant,  or  flushed,  as  with  animation,  life, 
blushes,  &c. 


“Each  pleasing  Blount  shall  endless  smiles  bestow. 
And  fair  Belinda’s  blush  for  ever  glow.” 

Pope:  Epistle  iii.  61. 

6.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion ;  to  be  ardent  or 
eager  in  any  passion  of  the  mind. 

“I  feel  my  bosom  glow  with  wontless  fires.” 

Drummond:  Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair 

7.  To  rage  or  burn  as  a  passion ;  to  be  vehement 
or  hot. 

“Love  slowly  burns  and  long  remains; 

It  glows.”  Shadwell. 


8.  To  be  animated  or  spirited ;  to  be  full  of  spirit 
or  life. 

“And  feelings,  roused  in  life’s  first  day, 

Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  glow;  to  make  red  or 
glowing. 

glow,  *glowe,  s.  [Glow,  v.] 

1.  A  shining  or  white  heat  without  flame ;  incan¬ 
descence. 

2.  Brightness  of  color,  redness ;  a  rosy  color,  a 

flush. 

“If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 

And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 

Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

3.  Vehemence  of  passion ;  heat  of  mind ;  excite¬ 
ment,  earnestness,  ardor. 

“Such  as  suppose  that  the  simple,  grave,  and  majestic 
dignity  of  Kaifaelle  could  unite  with  the  glow  and  bustle 
of  a  Paulo,  or  Tintoret,  are  totally  mistaken.” — Reynolds. 

4.  Heat  of  the  blood  produced  by  exercise ;  as,  He 
was  all  in  a  glow  after  the  walk. 

*[  Electric  glow : 

Elect. :  A  pale  blue  luminosity  appearing  at  the 
parts  of  an  electric  conductor  from  which  elec¬ 
tricity  of  high  tension  is  noiselessly  issuing,  even 
though  no  other  conductor  is  near. 

For  the  difference  between  glow  and  fire,  see 
Fire. 


glow-worm,  s. 

Entomology: 

1.  Lampyris  noctiluca.  A  beetle  of  which  the 
male  flies  and  does  not  shine,  while  the  female 
shines  and  does  not  fly.  It  is  from  the  latter  sex, 
therefore,  that  the  name  glow-worm  has  been 
derived.  Probably  the  phosphoric  light,  which  is 
intermittent,  and  can  be  displayed  or  withheld  at 
the  will  of  the  insect,  is  used  by  the  female  to 
attract  the  male.  It  is  displayed  at  the  tail  of  the 
insect. 

2.  The  genus  Lampyris  (q.  v.). 

*glow  -bard,  s.  [Globard.] 

gldw  -er,  v.  i.  [Dut.  gluren—to  peep.]  To  stare; 
to  gaze  intently. 

“Monkbarns  was  glowering  ower  a’  the  Bilver  yonder.” 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

glow -er,  s.  [Glower,  v.]  A  broad  stare;  an 
intense  gazing. 

glow'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Glow,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1 .  Shining  with  a  white  heat  without  flame ;  incan¬ 
descent ;  white  with  heat. 

2.  Bright  or  vivid  in  color ;  brilliant. 

“Till  Autumn’s  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium ,  48. 

3.  Red,  rosy,  or  flushed ;  as,  glowing  cheeks. 

4.  Ardent;  animated;  full  of  life,  spirit,  or  anima¬ 
tion. 

“The  lucid  amber  of  his  glowing  lines.”— Walpole.-  An- 
eodotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

5.  Hot,  heated,  fervid.  .  . 

6.  Full  of  praise  or  admiration ;  as,  a  glowing  de¬ 
scription. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Aglow;  a  white  teat;  incandescence. 

2.  Ardor,  zeal,  animation. 

“  The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love.” 

Addison:  Cato,  iv.  1. 

gld^'-lng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  glowing;  -ly.  1  In  a 
glowing  manner ;  with  great  heat  or  brightness ; 
with  heat  or  passion. 

glox-in'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  B.  Gloxin,  a 
botanist  of  Colmar,  Alsace,  Germany,  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.]  


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gesneracese,  having  a  bell-shaped 
corolla,  the  upper  lip  the  shorter  one,  and  two- 
lobed,  the  lower  one  three-lobed,  with  the  middle 
lobe  the  largest.  The  species  are  from  tropical 
America,  and  are  very  ornamental  plants,  having 
richly-colored  leaves,  as  well  as  fine  white,  violet, 
red,  or  greenish  yellow  flowers,  occasionally  varie¬ 
gated  with  spots. 

gloze  (1),  v.  t.&i.  [Icel.  gl6sa=to  explain ;  A.  S. 
gUsan—  to  explain,  to  flatter;  Sp.  glosar;  Port. 
glossar;  Fr.  g loser.]  [Globe,  Gloss.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  explain  by  note  or  comment;  to  gloss. 

2,  To  flatter ;  to  wheedle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  comment ;  to  expound. 

2.  To  flatter. 

gloze  (2),  v.  i.  [Icel.  glossi= a  blaze.]  To  blaze, 
gloze,  s.  [Gloze,  v.] 

1.  Flattery,  wheedling,  adulation. 

2.  Specious,  external  show. 

“  Now  to  plain  dealing  ;  lay  these  glozes  by.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

*gloz  -er,  *glo§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gloz{e)  (1),  v.;  -er.] 

1.  A  glosser ;  a  commentator  or  annotator. 

2.  A  flatterer ;  a  wheedler. 

*glub,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  Gulp  (q.v.).]  To  gulp 
down  or  swallow  voraciously. 

*glub'-ber,  s.  [English glub ;  -er.]  A  glutton;  a 
gormandizer. 

gift  -91c,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glue (ose) ;  suff.  -ic.] 
Chem.:  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  Glucose  (q.  v.). 
glucic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C12H22O12.  An  acid  obtained  along  with 
saccharumic  acid,  by  boiling  cane  sugar  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  by  boiling  glucose  with  baryta 
water,  the  precipitate  of  the  barium  salt  of  saccharu¬ 
mic  acid  is  filtered  off,  and  the  glucic  acid  precipi¬ 
tated  by  means  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  lead 
salt  decomposed  by  H2S.  Glucic  acid  is  a  honey¬ 
like  mass  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water;  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  or  with  dilute 
acids  into  formic,  acetic,  and  apoglucinic  acids. 
When  boiled  with  strong  acids  it  is  converted  into 
humic  acid ;  some  chemists  consider  this  acid  to  be 
identical  with  levulinic  acid  (q.  v.). 

glfl-91-na,  s.  [Gr.  glukus=sweet.] 

Chem.:  Oxide  of  beryllium  (q.v.). 
glfl-§in'-Ic,  a.  [English,  &c.,  glue  (ose) ;  - inic .] 
[Glucic.] 

gill  -9111-um,  s.  [Gr.  5d«/:as=sweet.] 

Chem. :  A  metallic  element.  [Beryllium.]  The 
salts  of  glucinum  have  a  sweet  taste,  hence  the 
name. 

glii-con'-ic,  a.  [Eng., &c.,gluco(se),n connective, 
and  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  (For  def.  see  et.yrn.  and  compound.) 
gluconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H12O7.  An  organic  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  glucose  with  chlorine,  or  with 
bromine.  Gluconic  acid  is  a  syrup;  its  alkaline 
salts  are  amorphous,  and  its  barium  and  calcium 
salts  are  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  does  not  reduce  FehEng’s  solution. 

glff-co-san  ,  s.  [English,  &c.,  glucos(e),  and  an- 
( hydride )  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CeAjoOa.  The  anhydride  of  glucose.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  glucose  to  170°.  Glucosan  is  col¬ 
orless,  with  a  faint,  sweet  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  it  does  not  ferment  with 
yeast.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  glucosan  is 
converted  into  glu@ose. 
glfl'-c5se,  s.  [Gr.  glukus= sweet.] 

Chem.:  Glucose,  glycose,  G6H12O6.  A  fermentable 
sugar,  which  occurs  in  two  modifications,  called 
Dextro-glucose,  or  Dextrose  (q.  v.),  and  Laevo-* 
glucose,  or  Levulose  (q.v.),  according  as  it  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  or  left.  A  so¬ 
lution  of  cane-sugar  warmed  with  dilute  acids,  or 
left  in  contact  with  yeast,  is  converted  into  dextrose 
and  levulose,  C^^aOu+HaO^'eH^Og+CeHioOe. 
These  m  adifications  can  be  separated,  thus— ten 
parts  of  the  mixture  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  100 
parts  of  water,  and  cooled  with  ice ;  then  six  parts 
of  powdered  calcium  hydrate  are  added,  the  calcium 
compound  of  levulose  is  precipitated  and  separated 
from  the  soluble  calcium  compound  of  dextrose  by 
strong  pressure,  washed,  and  decomposed  by  car¬ 
bonic-acid  gas.  Levulose  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  dextrose.  Both  dextrose  and  levulose  in  con¬ 
tact  with  yeast  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  and 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  ren¬ 
dered  alkaline  by  caustic  potash,  gives  a  dark-blue 
solution,  which,  when  boiled,  is  reduced,  cuprous 
oxide  being  precipitated  as  a  red  powder. 


glff  -co-side,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glucos(e)  (q.v.];  f#e.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  compounds  which  occur 
naturally  in  plants  from  which  they  are  extracted 
by  water,  or  by  alcohol ;  they  cannot  be  melted  with¬ 
out  decomposition,  and  are  resolved  by, boiling  with 
dilute  acids  into  a  saccharine  substance,  as  glucose, 
and  another  substance  which  has  generally  neutral 
properties.  The  glucoside  can  be  obtained  from 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant,  by 
precipitating  the  other  substances  by  lead  acetate, 
treating  the  filtrate  with  H2S  gas,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate.  Glucosides  are  mostly  solid  and  crys¬ 
talline  substances.  They  give  a  red  color  when 
heated  to  70°,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  gall,  and  a 
little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  [PhloroglU- 
cide,  Gummides,  Mannides.] 

glfl-cos-ur-l-a,  s.  [Greek  glukus= sweet,  and 
owron=urine.]  _ 

Pathol.:  A  form  of  diabetes  (q.  v.).  The  name 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  urine  of  persons 
affected  with  this  disease  contains  sugar. 

glfle,  *glfl,  *glew,  *glewe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  g'ht.  frorn 
Low  Lat.  glutem,  accus.  of  glus  =  glue.  Allied 
to  Lat.  gluten,  glutinum— glue,  from  a  verb  *gluo= 
to  draw  together.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  viscous  substance  made  of  the  chippmgs  of 
hides,  horns,  and  hoofs,  which  are  washed  in  lime- 
water,  boiled,  skimmed,  strained,  evaporated, 
cooled  in  molds,  cut  into  slices,  and  dried  upon 
nets. 

“  Great  cunning  there  is  in  making  strong  glew,  and  in 
the  feat  of  joyning  with  it.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvi., 
ch.  xliii. 

2.  Any  sticky  or  viscous  substance. 

“For  what  glue  or  cement  holds  the  parts  of  hard  mat¬ 
ter  in  stones  and  metals  together.” — H.  More:  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*11.  Fig. :  Any  means  or  cause  which  unites  or 
tends  to  unite  bodies ;  a  source  of  union  ;  a  link. 

“  The  body  of  priests  is  copious,  being  joined  together 
by  the  glue  of  mutual  concord,  and  the  bond  of  unity.”— 
Barrow:  Of  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

(1)  White  fish-glue,  or  diamond  cement,  is  made 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

(2)  Marine  glue  of  shellac  and  caoutchouc,  equal 
parts,  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of  naphtha, 
and  then  mixed. 

(3)  Isinglass  glue,  of  isinglass  soaked  in  cold 
water ;  when  swelled,  put  in  spirits  of  wine ;  heated 
in  a  bottle  plunged  in  a  bath,  with  powdered  chalk 
added. 

(4)  Waterproof -glue ,  of  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
boiled  in  a  pint  of  skim-milk,  until  the  requisite 
consistence  is  obtained. 


glue-boiler,  s. 

1.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  boiling  skins  into 
glue. 

2.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is  to  make  glue, 
glue-can,  s.  [Glue-pot.] 

glue-cement,  s.  A  cement  to  resist  moisture. 
It  is  made  of  glue,  4  parts  ;  black  resin,  4  parts ;  red 
ocher,  1  part.  Or,  glue,  4  parts;  boiled  oil,  1  part; 
oxide  of  iron ,  1  part. 

glue-dryer,  s.  A  machine  or  closet  for  drying 

sheets  of  glue. 

glue-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Plocaria  tenax,  a  fucoid  sea-weed. 


glue-pot,  s.  A  can  or  pot  with  a  can  to  hold  the 
glue,  which  is  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  water  in 
the  outer  vessel. 

“Heart,  what  dost  thou  with  such  a  greasy  dish?  I 
think  thou  dost  varnish  thy  face  with  the  fat  on’t,  it  looks 
so  like  a  glue-pot.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor,  v.  6. 

gltle,  *glew,  *glwyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Glue,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I .  Lit. :  To  j oin  or  unite  with  glue,  or  other  viscous 
substance. 

“Their  bowes  are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  at 
the  back  with  strong  sinews,  not  glued  too,  but  fast  girded 
and  tied  on.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  37. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  unite ;  to  join  closely. 

“Their  armies  ioynt  in  slaughters  vile  together  glewed." 

Phaer :  Virgil’s  JEneidos  vii. 

2.  To  join,  to  fix,  to  rivet,  to  attach. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  firmly  or  closely  united, 
fixed,  or  attached.  ( Thomson :  Winter,  934.) 

glfied,  *glewed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Glue,  v.] 

glfle-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gluing.] 

gift  er,  s.  [Eng.  glu{e ) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  glues  or  cements ;  one  who  cements  with 
glue. 


h611  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  h 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


gluey 
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gluteal 


glfi'-e^,  *glew-ey,  *glew-ie,  *gluw-y,  *glu-y, 

a.  [Eng.  glue;  -y.]  Ot  the  nature  of  glue ;  resem¬ 
bling  glue ;  viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

“And  to  the  end  the  golde  may  couer  them,  they  anoynt 
their  bodies  with  stamped  herbs  of  a  glewey  substance.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  665. 

gliT-ef-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gluey ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gluey. 

*glug,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  clod ;  a  lump, 
glfi-ing,  gld  e-ing,  *glu-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
[GrLCE,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  cementing  or 
uniting  with  glue  ;  the  act  of  uniting  or  attaching 
closely  and  firmly. 

glueing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  smearing 
upon  an  applied  surface  a  thin  and  even  coating  of 
liquid  glue. 

glueing-press,  s.  A  contrivance  to  hold  firmly 
together  a  number  of  parts  which  have  been  at¬ 
tached  by  glue  or  cement. 

glfi-Ish,  *glew-ishe,  a.  [English  glu(e) ;  -ish.] 
Having  the  nature  of  glue ;  gluey,  glutinous. 

“And  consequently  be  fit  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
to  have  recourse  to,  and  replenish  their  vehicle  with  such 
a  cambium  or  gluish  moisture,  as  will  make  it  far  easier 
to  be  commanded  into  a  visible  consistence.” — H.  More: 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

glum,  v.  i.  [Sw.  dial.  glomma= to  stare ;  con¬ 
nected  with  Sw.  alomug= gloomy,  and  Eng.  gloom 
(q.  v.).  {8keat).\  [Glombe.]  To  look  sullen  or 
gloomy ;  to  gloom, 
glum,  *glumme,  a.  &  s.  [Glum,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sullen,  frowning,  gloomy. 

“  Thou  shouldste  not  take  me  vp  with  visage  sad  and 
glum.’’  Drant:  Horace;  Ep.  to  Julius  Florus. 


B.  As  substantive : 


1.  Sullenness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown  ;  a  sullen,  gloomy,  or  frowning  look. 

“  She  looked  hautely,  and  gaue  me  a  glum.” 

Skelton:  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

gHT-mu,  s.  [Glume.] 

*gluma-exterior,  gluma-calycinalis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Glume  (q.  v.). 
*gluma-interior,  gluma-corollina,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Glumella  (q.  v.). 
gHhma'-$e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Eng., 
&c.,  glum(e)  (q.  v.)  -aceous.] 

Bot. :  Possessed  of  glumes  resembling  the  flowers 
of  grasses. 


glfi-mul,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  glumalis.] 


Bot.:  Ot,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  a  glume ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Glumales  (q.  v.). 
glumal-alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
alliance  Glumales  (q.  v.). 
glfi-ma  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 


Lat.  glumalis,  from  Class.  Lat.  gluma  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Glumal  Alliance.  It  consists  of  E: 
gens  possessed  of  glumes.  [Glume.]  Lindley  placed 
under  it  the  or¬ 
ders  Gramin- 
ace®,  Cyperace®, 

D  esvauxiace®, 

Restiace®,  and 
Eriocaulace®. 

glfime,  glfl'- 
xng.,  s.  [Lat.  glu- 
ma  =  a  h  u  1 1  or 
husk,  especially 
of  corn ;  glubo= 
to  deprive  of 
bark,  to  peel.] 

Bot. :  The  ex¬ 
terior  series  of 
scales  constitut¬ 
ing  tb  e  flower  of  a 
grass.  It  consists 
of  empty  bracts. 

The  name  was 
given  byLinn®us, 


and  adopted  by  Lindley. 


Locusta  of  Oat.  (Avena  sativa.) 
gl.  Glumes. 


glfi-mel’-liiL,  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  from  Lat.  gluma 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  De  Candolle  and 
Desvaux  to  two  bracts  within  the  glumes  of  a  grass  ; 
the  other  name  being  pale.  In  one  of  the  bracts 
the  midrib  quits  the  blade  a  little  below  the  apex, 
and  is  elongated  into  an  awn,  arista,  or  beard, 
while  the  other  bract  which  faces  the  fruit  has  its 
back  to  the  rachis,  is  bifid  at  the  apex,  has  no  dor¬ 
sal  veins,  and  has  a  rib  on  each  side  of  its  indexed 
edges.  These  two  bracts  are  called  by  Linn»us  the 
corolla  of  the  grass,  by  Jussieu  the  calyx,  by  Robert 
Brown  the  perianth,  and  by  Lindley  and  others  its 
pale®. 


glfi-mel'-lU-lU,  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  of  glumella, 
which  again  is  a  dimin.  of  gluma  (q.  v.) .  ] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  and  De  Can¬ 
dolle  to  either  of  two  minute  colorless,  sometimes 
connate,  hypogynous  scales  within  the  glumes  of 
grass.  They  are  the  nectarium  of  Linn®us,  the 
corolla  of  Micheli  and  Dumortier,  the  squamul® 
(scales)  of  Jussieu,  Brown,  and  Lindley. 

glfi-mif '-er-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gluma=a  glume; 
fero=  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  suff .  -ce.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Glumales  (q.  v.). 
glfi-mlf  -er-ous,  a.  [Latin  gluma  =  a  glume ; 
fero— to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -otts.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glumifer® ;  bearing 
glumes. 

fglum'-mish,  a.  [En g. glum;  -ish.]  Dark,  gloomy, 
dismal. 

“An  ilex-tree 

With,  glummish  darkish  shade  bespreddes  the  same.” 

Phaer:  Virgil’s  /line id  xi. 

*glum'-my,  a.  [Eng.  glum;  -y.]  Dark,  gloomy, 
dismal. 

“  Such  casual  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to  be 
feared,  when  the  weather  waxeth  dark  and  glummy.” — 
Knight:  Trial  of  Truth  (1580),  fo.  27. 

glum  -ness,  s.  [Eng .alum; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  glum  ;  gloominess,  sullenness. 
tglfT-mous,  a.  [Eng.  glum(e) ;  - ous .] 

Bot. :  Having  a  filiform  receptacle,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  glume  at  the  base. 

glump,  v.i.  [Glum,  a.]  To  look  sulky  or  sul¬ 
len  ;  to  show  sullenness  in  one’s  manner. 

flump  -y,  a.  [Eng.  glump ;  -y.]  Glum,  sullen, 
y. 

glunph,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frowning,  gloomy,  sulky,  sullen. 

“  But  what’s  the  use  of  looking  6ae  glum  and  glunch 
about  a  pickle  banes?” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sullen,  angry  look  ;  a  frown  ;  a 
look  of  disdain,  anger,  or  dislike. 

glut,  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  glutio,  gluttio=  to  swallow, 
to  gulp  down,  from  the  same  root  as  gula= the 
throat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 

*2.  To  swallow  up,  to  engulf. 

“  He’ll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  wid’st  to  glut  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1, 

3.  To  cloy ;  to  fill  up  beyond  sufficiency ;  to  sate, 
to  disgust. 

“  Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  950. 

4.  To  feast  or  delight  to  satiety  ;  to  satiate. 

“  Go  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  adored  Ismena.” 

Smith:  Phcedra  and  Hippolitus,  iii. 

*5.  To  saturate. 

“  The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not  act 
powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  it.” — Boyle. 

6.  To  overfill,  to  load ;  to  fill  with  an  over-supply 
of  anything. 

B.  Intrans.: * To  feast,  to  eat  to  satiety. 

“  Like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence, 

And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in  corn, 

We  issue  gorged  with  knowledge.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  365. 

glut,  s.  [Glut,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  swallowed. 

“Deep-throated  engines  .  .  .  disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  slut.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  589. 

2.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing  or  disgust. 

3.  More  than  enough,  overmuch,  a  superabund¬ 
ance. 

“  An  abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those  talents  which 
raise  men  to  eminence  in  societies  torn  by  internal  fac¬ 
tions.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*4.  Anything  which  fills  up  or  obstructs  a  passage. 
“  The  water  some  suppose  to  pass  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  through  certain  subterra¬ 
nean  conduits  or  channels,  until  they  were,  by  some  glut, 
stopped,  or,  by  other  means,  arrested  in  their  passage.” — 
Woodward. 

5.  A  wooden  wedge  used  as  a  quoin,  a  chock  in 
splitting  timber,  or  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  An  arched  opening  to  the  ash-pit  of  a 
kiln. 

“The  fireplaces  .  .  .  consist  of  mere  rectangular 
brick  chambers,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  for  supplying 
the  fuel,  and  an  arched  opening  to  the  ash-pit,  the  arch 
itself  being  called  the  glut.” — G.  N.  Redgrave,  in  Cassell's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  206. 


2.  Bricklaying :  A  small  brick  or  block  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  course  to  complete  it. 

3.  Comm.:  An  oversupply  of  any  commodity  in 
the  market ;  a  supply  beyond  the  demand. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  patch  at  the  center  of  the  head  of  a  sail, 
having  an  eyelet  for  the  becket-rope. 

(2)  A  choking,  as  by  throwing  the  fall  of  a  rope 
across  the  sheaves. 

glut-bricli,  s.  [The  same  as  Glut,  II.  2  (q.  v.).] 

“  The  fire  is  prevented  from  falling  out  of  the  fire-hole 
by  means  of  a  rough  open  wall  of  brickbats  called  the 
glut-bricks.” — G.  H.  Redgrave,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Edu-‘ 
cator,  pt.  x.,  p.  206. 

glfi  -tse-us,  s.  [Gluteus.] 

glfi-tam-ate,  s.  [Eng.  glutam{ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  glutamic-acid  (q.  v.). 

glfi-tam'-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glutien),  and  amic, 
an  acid  containing  the  radical  (NH2).]  For  def. 
see  compound. 

glutamic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  Glutamic  acid,  amido-glutaric  acid 
C5H7(NH2)04,  or  CH2<g|2(J;g?^'OH’  Obtained 

by  boiling  vegetable  gluten  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  stan¬ 
nous  chloride.  It  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  the 
gluten  with  82  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  extracts  the 
mucin,  and  boiling  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  one  part  of  the  mucin  with 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  six  parts  of  water ; 
it  is  then  filtered,  saturated  with  chalk,  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  bulk ;  the  calcium 
salt  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  the  excess  of  ox¬ 
alic  acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the 
excess  of  Pb0O3  by  H2S  gas,  and,  the  filtrate  evap¬ 
orated,  tyrosin  crystallizes  out,  and  afterward  the 
glutamic  acid,  which  crystallizes  out  of  hot  water 
in  tetrahedral  crystals,  which  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  melt  with  partial  decom¬ 
position  at  140°.  Glutamic  acid  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  acids,  and  also  forms  salts.  The 
barium  salt  gives  characteristic  needle  groups  like 
Wawellite. 


glfi-tan-ate,  s.  [Eng.  glut  an  {ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  glutanic  acid  (q.  v.). 

glfi-tan  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  gluta(nic) ;  n  connective;  - 
-ic.]  For  def.  see  compound. 

glutanic-acid,  s. 

Chemical :  Oxyglutaric  acid,  Unsymmetrical  hy- 
droxypyrotartaric  acid. 

C5H805  or  CH(OH)’CO’OH 

ch2 

CH2-CO’OH. 

Obtained  by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  solution  of 
glutamic  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  a 
dilute  solution  of  glutamic  acid  in  hydrochlorio 
acid  by  potassium  nitrite,  evaporating  on  a  water 
bath  and  slaking  out  with  ether.  It  forms  small 
crystals,  which  melt  at  72°.  When  heated  to  190°, 
the  anhydride  is  formed.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid  to  120°,  glutanic  acid  is  reduced  to  normal 
pyrotartaric  acid.  Glutanic  acid  forms  crystalline 
salts,  called  glutanates,  which  are  only  slightly  sol¬ 
uble  in  cold  water. 


glfi-tar-ate,  s.  [Eng.  glutar(ic),  and  suff.  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glutaric  acid  (q.  v.). 

glfi-tar'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  gluta(mic) ;  r  connective; 
-ic.]  For  def.  see  compound. 


glutaric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Normal  pyrotartaric  acid.  CvHeCL  or 
HO’OC’CH2'CH2-CH2.CO‘OH.  Obtained  by  heating 
glutanic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid  to  120° ;  or  by 
boiling  for  four  hours  one  volume  of  normal  pro- 

Eylene  cyanide  CH2,(CH2’Cn)2  with  a  volume  and  a 
alf  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  on  a 
water  bath  and  extracting  with  absolute  alcohol ; 
or  by  treating  ethyl  sodaceto-acetate  with  ethylic 
Beta  iodopropionate,  and  decomposing  the  result¬ 
ing  ethylic  aceto-glutanate  with  concentrated  alco¬ 
holic  potash.  Glutaric  acid  crystallizes  out  of  water 
in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  97’5,  and  distill  at  304° ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts  called  glutarates. 

Glutaric  anhydride,  C5H6O3,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  silver  salt,  or  by 
slowly  heating  the  acid  at  230°  to  280°.  It  forms 
fine  needles,  which  melt  at  56°,  and  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  ether. 


glfi'-te-5ll,  a.  [Lat.  gluteus  (pi.  glutei ) ;  English, 
&c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  muscles  called  glutei,  or 
to  the  buttock.  Thus  there  is  a  gluteal  artery  as 
well  as  an  inferior  and  a  superior  gluteal  nerve. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gluten 
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glycerin 


glfi -ten,  s.  [Lat.] 


Chem. :  An  albuminous  substance,  obtained  by 
mixing  ten  parts  of  wheat-meal  with  eight  parts  of 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour ;  it 
is  then  washed  with  water,  and  kneaded,  till  all  the 
starch  is  washed  away,  and  the  gluten  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  a  tenacious,  yellowish-gray,  elastic  mass, 
which  dries  into  a  horny,  semi-transparent  mass, 
resembling  glue.  Gluten  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Moist  gluten  pu¬ 
trefies  when  exposed  to  the  air,  unless  it  is  quickly 
dried.  Gluten  is  partly  soluble  in  80  per  cent,  alco¬ 
hol;  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called 
vegetable  fibrin.  The  alcoholic  solution  contains 
mucin  and  glutin,  or  vegetable  gelatine  (q.  v.). 


gluten- Dread,  s.  Bread  containing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  gluten.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  diabetes, 
but  few  people  are  able  to  eat  it  for  any  length  of 


*glut-er-nes,  *glut-err-nesse,  s.  [Icel.  glutr= 
voracious.]  Gluttony. 

glfi  -te-us,  *glfi  -tae-us  (pi.  glfi-te-I),  s.  [Gr. 

gloutos= the  buttock.] 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Three  muscles  of  the  hip,  the  Gluteus 
maximus ,  the  gluteus  medius,  and  the  gluteus  mini¬ 
mus.  The  first  is  a  very  large  and  coarsely  fascicu¬ 
lated  muscle,  which  makes  the  buttock  prominent 
in  man  ;  its  use  is  to  extend  the  thigh.  The  second 
is  smaller ;  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  muscle  already 
mentioned,  and  acts  when  one  stands.  The  third  is 
the  smallest ;  it  is  covered  by  the  second  one,  and 
acts  as  an  abductor  of  the  thigh. 

glfi -tin,  glfi'-tlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glut(en) ;  -in, 
■me.] 

Chem.:  Vegetable  gelatine.  Obtained  along  with 
mucin  by  heating  gluten  in  small  fragments,  with 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  then  with  alcohol  of  70 
per  cent. ;  the  alcoholic  solutions  are  united,  and 
the  half  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  On  cooling  it 
deposits  a  mixture  of  glutin  and  mucin.  The  deposit 
is  dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  filtered 
through  calico  while  hot,  and  then  agitated  till  it 
is  cold  [  most  of  the  mucin  is  precipitated,  the  filtered 
liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  and  the  glutin 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  Glutin  containing  water  is  a 
fluid  resembling  a  yellow  varnish.  Absolute  alco¬ 
hol  precipitates  it  as  a  solid  yellow-white  sub¬ 
stance,  which  can  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid ; 
when  rubbed  dry,  glutin  becomes  electric.  Glutin  is 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  acetic  acid.  The  chemical  formula  of  glutin  is 
not  known.  The  analysis  gave  :  Carbon  52‘7,  hydro¬ 
gen  7*1,  nitrogen  18'0,  and  sulphur  0-9  per  cent. 

glfi  -tln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  glutinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
glutino=to  cement;  gluten  (genit.  a lut inis)  =  glue.] 
To  cement  or  unite  with  glue  ;  to  glue. 

glfi-tln-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  glutinatio ,  from  glutin¬ 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  glutino=to  glue,  to  cement.]  The 
act  or  process  of  cementing  or  uniting  with  glue. 

glfi  -tln-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  glutinat(e) ;  -ive;  Fr. 
glutinatif;  Ital.  glutinativo.\  Having  the  quality 
of  cementing ;  glutinous  ;  viscous. 

glfi  -tine,  s.  [Glutin.] 

*glfi'-tln-lng,  a.  [Lat.  glutin(o)=to  glue,  to 
cement ;  suff .  -ing.]  Glutinous,  viscid,  cementing. 

“Leaving  an  aquatic  and  viscous  glutining  kind  of 
eveeat  upon  the  glass.”— Digby:  Of  the  Sympathetic  Powder. 

glfi-tln’-l-um,  s.  [Lat.=gluten.] 

Bot.:  The  flesh  of  certain  fungals.  (Treas.  of 
Bot .) 

*glfi-t!n-os  -i-t?,  *glu-tin-os-i-tie,  s.  [French 

glutinositi ;  Sp.  glutinosidad ;  Ital.  glutinosita, 
from  Lat.  gJutinosiis- glutinous.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  glutinous  ;  glutinousness. 

glfi'-tln-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  glutinosus,  from  glutinum 
=glue;  Fr.  glutineux ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  glutinoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Viscous ;  viscid ;  gluey ;  tenacious ; 
having  the  quality  of  or  resembling  glue. 

“All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  are  glutinous, 
and,  therefore,  stick  to  each  other  whenever  they  happen 
to  touch.” — Goldsmith :  The  Bee ,  iv. 

2.  Bot. :  Viscid,  glutinose,  adhesive,  gluey,  covered 
with  a  sticky  exudation. 

glfi-tln-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glutinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glutinous;  glutin- 
osity ;  viscousness. 

gluts,  s.  [Glut,  s.]  A  local  name  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  England,  for  the  broad-nosed  eel  ( Anguilla 
latirostris ) . 

glut  -ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Glut,  il] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily,  or 
gulping  down  food. 

‘'Glutting  of  meals  which  weakeneth  the  body.”— Sir 
J.Cheeke:  The  Burt  of  Sedition. 


glut-t6n,  *glot-on,  *glot-one,  *glot-oun, 
*glut-on,  *glut-ten,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  gloton  (Fr. 
glouton ),  from  Lat.  glutonem,  accus.  of  gluto=  a 
glutton,  from  glutio=to  devour,  to  gulp  down ;  Sp. 
gloton;  Port,  glotao;  Ital.  gluotione.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  indulges  in  eating  or  drinking  to 
excess ;  a  gormandizer ;  one  who  gorges  himself 
with  food. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  or  is  eager  for  anything  in 
excess. 

“  Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy, 

Their  fatal  hearts  so  impiously  employ.” 

Granville. 

*3.  A  wretch  ;  an  epithet  of  contempt  and  disgust. 

“A  glotoun,  saide  the  emperer,  entempre  thou  beter 
thy  tonge !  ’  ’  Sir  Ferumhras,  164. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zobl. :  The  popular  name  for  the  Wolverene  or 
Wolverine  ( Gulo  luscus ),  a  carnivorous  mammal  of 
the  family  Melidee  (Badgers).  It  is  a  voracious 
animal,  but  not  quite  meriting  the  stigma  of  being 
called  a  glutton.  The  calumnies  seem  to  have  been 
first  circulated  by  Olaus  Magnus,  Buffon  following 
in  his  train.  The  English  residents  at  Hudson’s 
Bay  call  it  Quickehatch,  or  what  Gatesby  and  Ellis 
spell  Quickhatch,  and  Graham  Quiquihatch.  Its 
length  is  from  two  to  three  feet.  It  occurs  in  high 
latitudes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  in  this  country.  Its 
motions  are  slow,  but  it  manages  to  feed  on  mice, 
marmots,  and  other  rodents,  and,  when  it  can  ob¬ 
tain  them,  on  larger  quadrupeds,  alive  or  dead.  Its 
fur  is  of  little  value.  When  caught  it  emits  an  in¬ 
supportable  stench.  Its  footprints  in  the  snow 
resemble  those  of  a  young  bear.  [Gulo,  Wolver¬ 
ene.] 

2.  Palceont.:  In  1871  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  inti¬ 
mated  the  discovery  of  the  glutton  in  Galtfaenan 
Cave,  near  Cefn,  St.  Asaph,  in  deposits  “  of  the 
pleistocene  or  quaternary  age.”  It  has  since  been 
found  in  the  Norfolk  Forest  bed. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  glut¬ 
ton  ;  gluttonous. 

*glut -ton,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Glutton,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  like  a  glutton ;  to  gluttonize ; 
to  gormandize. 

B.  , Trans. :  To  overfill ;  to  glut. 

“  Gluttoned  at  last,  return  at  home  to  pine.” 

Lovelace:  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  81. 

glut-ton-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  glutton;  - ish .]  Like  a 
glutton ;  gluttonous. 

“  Having  now  framed  their  gluttonish  stomachs  to  have 
for  food  the  wild  benefits  of  nature.” — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
bk.  iv. 

glut  -ton-Ize,  V.  i.  [Eng.  glutton;  -ize.]  To  eat 
as  a  glutton  ;  to  eat  to  excess. 

“What  reason  can  you  allege  why  you  should  gluttonize 
and  devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  so  many  of 
your  brethren?” — Marvell:  Works,  ii.  335. 

*glut-t5n-l?,  *glut-Oun-liche,  adv.  [English 
glutton;  -ly.~\  Like  a  glutton ;  gluttonously,  vora¬ 
ciously. 

glut -t6n-ous,  *glot-on-ous,  a.  [Eng.  glutton; 
-ous.\ 

1.  Given  to  gluttony  or  excess  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  ;  indulging  the  appetite  to  excess  ;  insatiable. 

2.  Characterized  by  gluttony  or  excess. 

“And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess.” 

Cowper:  Task ,  i.  688. 

glut-t6n-ous-l?,  *glou-ton-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
gluttonous;  -ly.]  In  a  gluttonous  manner;  like  a 
glutton ;  voraciously ;  insatiably. 

glut  -ton-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gluttonous ;  - ness. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gluttonous  ;  gluttony ; 
insatiable  rapacity.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Penny-a-lining  gluttonousness  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm.” — London  Echo. 

*glut'-ton-r?,  *glu-ten-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  glut¬ 
ton  ;  -ry.]  Gluttony. 

glut'-ton-y,  *glot-on-ie,  *glot-on-y,  *glot- 
on  ye,  *glot-en-y,  *glot-un-ye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  glotonie, 
gloutonnie;  Fr.  glutonnie .]  Excess  in  eating  or 
drinking ;  excessive  or  extravagant  indulgence  of 
the  appetite  for  food;  voracity  ;  gormandizing. 

“  Their  sumptuous  gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  114. 

glfi'-?,  a.  [Gluey.] 

gly9'-er-3.1§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in),  and 

a^Chem. :  (Compounds  analogous  to  acetals,  obtained 
by  heating  glycerin  with  aldehydes  for  thirty  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  170°  to  180° ;  as  aceto-glycerale, 
C5HioC>3.  It  boils  at  184°. 


glyg-er-atn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in),  and 
arnic.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

glyceramic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Serin.  Cs^NI^or  CoH3(OH)’NH2'CO'OH. 
A  monobasic,  triatomic,  amido-acid,  obtained  by 
boiling  silk  with  water  and  evaporating  the  filtered 
solution,  adding  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  boiling  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  it  is 
neutralized  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  and  a  little  H2SO4  added  to 
neutralize  it.  Tyrosin  and  calcium  sulphate  first 
separate  out  on  evaporation,  then  serin,  and  lastly 
a  little  leucin.  The  serin  is  dissolved  in  40  parts 
of  cold  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate  neutralized  by 
ammonia,  and  the  calcium  salt  is  then  decomposed 
by  carbon  dioxide.  It  forms  monoclinic  .  crystals 
dissolving  in  24  parts  of  water  at  20°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crystalline  com¬ 
pounds  with  acids  and  with  bases. 

gl?-ger  -&-mIne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(ine),  and 
amine.  ] 

Chem.:  C3H9NO2  or  CH?(OH)-CH(OH)'CHo-NH2. 
A  base  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  gas  into  a 
solution  of  dibromhydrin  C3H5  "(OH)Br2  in  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol.  Glyceramine  is  a  liquid  soluble  in 
water  and  in  ether. 

gl?9  -er-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in) ;  -ate.'] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  glyceric-acid  (q.  v.). 

gly-ger  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  glykeros— sweet,  in  allusion 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  grain.] 

Bot. :  Manna  grass,  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Fes- 
tuce®,  family  Bromid®.  The  glumes  are  convex, 
five  to  seven  nerved,  the  tip  acute  or  obtuse. 

glyg'-er-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  prepared  from  glycerine  (q.  v.). 

“  The  flower  is  dipped  in  glyceric  liquid  so  as  to  receive 
films  in  the  petals  and  the  central  part.” — London  Times. 


glyceric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3HB04or  CH2(OH)'CH(OH)>CO-OH.  A 
thick  syrup,  obtained  by  the  slow  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  glycerin,  the  two  liquids  being  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  layer  of  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water.  When  boiled  with  concentrated 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  oxalic  acid  and  lactic  acid. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
acetate  and  formate  of  potassium  being  formed; 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it 
yields  beta  iodopropionic  acid.  By  the  action  of  PCI5 
it  is  converted  into  dichloropropionyl  chloride, 
CH2CTCHCTCO'Cl.  Glyceric-acid  yields  crystal¬ 
line  salts  called  glycerates.  Glyceric-acid  heated 
to  105°  for  ten  hours  yields  an  anhydride  which 
crystallizes  out  of  water  in  thin  needles,  which  are 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  They  decompose  at  250° 
without  melting. 

glyg  -er-Ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in) ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ethers  of  the  triatomic 
alcohol  glycerol,  C3H5 '  "(OH)3.  They  have  generally 
the  termination  -in.  One,  two,  or  three  hydroxyls 
(OH)  can  be  replaced  by  acid  radicals.  Thus  acetic 
acid  forms  with  glycerin  ethers  called  acetins.  One 
molecule  of  acetic  acid  +  one  molecule  of  glycerol 
yields  mono-acetin-i-H20.  Two  molecules  of  lacetic 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yield  di-acetin  + 
2HoO,  and  three  molecules  of  acetic  acid  and  one 
molecule  of  glycerol  yield  tri-acetin-{-3H20.  Glycer¬ 
ides  occur  in  the  fat  of  animals  as  tri-stearin, 
C 3H5 ( O ' C sHor.O ) 3 ,  and  in  vegetable  fixed  oils,  as 
tri-olein,  C3H5”'(0Ci8H330)3,  &c.  Glycerides  are 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
more  soluble  in  ether.  Glycerides  are  saponified  by 
heating  them  with  alkalies,  with  calcium  oxide,  or 
lead  c>xide,  yielding  glycerin  and  salts  of  the  re¬ 
spective  acids.  [Fats,  Oils.]  Glycerides  are  also 
decomposed  into  their  acids  and  glycerin  by  dis¬ 
tillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  temperature 
being  kept  between  550°  and  600°  F.  Mixed  ethers 
of  glycerin  and  alcoholic  radicals  are  obtained  by 
heating  mono-  and  di-chlorhydrine  with  sodium 
alcoholates. 


gl?9 -er-In,  gl?9’-er-ine,  s.  [Greek  glykeros, 

glykys= sweet;  -in,  -me.] 

1.  Chem.  <&  Comm.:  A  triatomic  alcohol  of  the  . 
fatty  series,  more  properly  called  glycerol  (q.v.), 
C3Hg03,  or  CHofOITFCHXOHFCHoiOH).  Glycerin 
was  discovered  in  1778  by  Scheele,  who  obtained  it 
in  the  preparation  of  lead-plaster  by  saponifying 
lard  with  oxide  of  lead.  Glycerin  occurs  in  most 
natural  animal  and  vegetable  fats  in  combination 
with  fatty  acids,  from  which  it  can  be  obtained  by 
saponifying  with  alkalies.  (Preparation  of  Soap.) 

It  is  also  formed  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  sugar.  Pure  glycerin  is  obtained  by  heating 
neutral  fats  in  a  still,  with  a  condensing  apparatus, 
and  passing  steam  in  small  jets  through  the  melted 
fat,  the  temperature  being  kept  below  600°  F.,  and 
above  550°  F. ;  the  fat  acids  separate  out  in  the 
receivers  from  the  glycerin  and  water ;  the  glycerin 
is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Glycerin  is  a 
thick,  colorless,  inodorous,  neutral  syrup,  which 


b6il  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  -  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


glycerite 

has  a  very  sweet  taste ;  it  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  can  be  obtained  by  freez¬ 
ing,  in  deliquescent  rhombic  crystals,  which  melt 
at  17°.  Glycerin  boils  at  290° ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic ; 
heated  to  150°  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame.  Glyc¬ 
erin  dissolves  iodine  and  many  metallic  oxides  and 
salts,  also  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  The  specific 
gravity  of  glycerin  is  1'26  at  15°,  compared  with 
water  at  4°.  Glycerin  distilled  with  phosphorous 
pentachloride,  P2CI5,  yields  acrolein.  By  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitro¬ 
glycerin,  CH2‘0-(  N02-)-CH'0(  N02)'GH2'0(  N02) 
(q.  v.).  Glycerin  is  used  for  preserving  fruits, &c. ; 
also  as  a  solvent  for  various  salts,  and  in  preparing 
copying-ink ;  also  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery 
and  clockwork,  and  is  placed  over  water  in  gas- 
meters  to  prevent  freezing,  and  is  used  for  filling 
floating  compasses.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
nitroglycerin  in  the  preparation  of  dynamite,  and 
for  mixing  with  soap  to  form  glycerin  soap,  which 
tends  to  soften  the  skin.  Glycerin  is  often  used  to 
adulterate  wine,  beer,  milk,  &c.  Its  presence  can 
be  detected  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath,  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated 
and  caustic  soda  added  till  it  is  slightly  alkaline ;  a 
little  of  this  solution  placed  on  a  watch  glass  and 
powdered  borax  added,  glycerin,  if  present,  will  set 
free  the  boracic  acid,  which  gives  a  characteristic 
green  color  when  introduced  into  a  flame  on  a  plati¬ 
num  wire. 

2.  Phar. :  Glycerin  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Glycerinum  acidi  carbolici,  glycerin  of  carbolic 
acid ;  Glycerinum  acidi  gallici,  glycerin  of  gallic 
acid;  Glycerinum  acidi  tannici,  glycerin  of  tannic 
acid,  in  which  four  fluid  ounces  of  glycerin  are 
mixed  with  one  ounce  of  the  acid ;  Glycerinum 
amyli,  glycerin  of  starch ;  Glycerinum  boracis , 
glycerin  of  borax.  These  compounds  are  called 
glycerina  or  glycerines.  Glycerin  is  used  on  account 
of  its  physical  properties  as  an  adjunct  to  lotions  in 
skin  diseases  to  prevent  the  surface  becoming  dry. 
It  can  bemused  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the  diet 
of  diabetic  patients.  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
glucose  and  cane  sugar,  which  can  be  detected  by 
expelling  the  water  by  heat,  and  treating  with 
chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  glycerin  and  leaves 
the  sugar  as  an  insoluble  residue. 

gly§  -er-Ite,  s.  A  medicinal  preparation  formed 
by  mixing  or  dissolving  a  substance  with  glycerine. 

gly§'-er-i-zlne,  s.  [Glycyrrhizin.] 

gly§'-er-Ol,  s.  [English,  &c.,  glycer(in),  and 
(alcoh)ol  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  The  chemical  name  for  glycerine  (q.  v.). 

IT  Synthesis  of  Glycerol:  A c e ton e ,  CH 3 ’ CO ' C Ho,  i s 
converted  into  isopropyl  alcohol,  CH3-CH  (OH)  ■CH3, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  This  is  con¬ 
verted  into  propylene,  CH2=CH'CH3.  By  heating 
it  with  zinc  chloride,  the  propylene  is  passed  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  iodine  chlorine ;  the  propy¬ 
lene  chloriodide  thus  produced,  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  liquid  till 
the  iodine  first  precipitated  is  redissolved ;  the  pure 
propylene  dichloride  was  then  heated  with  dry 
iodine  chlorine  in  sealed  tubes  to  140°  for  eight 
hours,  the  tubes  being  opened  after  a  while  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  then  again 
sealed  up,  and  heated  to  140°  for  eight  hours.  To 
remove  the  excess  of  iodine,  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  are  mixed  with  water,  and  chlorine  passed 
into  the  liquid  till  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water  as  iodine  chloride ;  the  product 
is  separated  from  the  water  and  dried,  and 
fractionally  distilled.  An  impure  trichlor hydrin, 
CH2CTCHCTCH2C1,  is  obtained,  which,  heated  with 
water  to  180°,  yields  glycerin.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

glfg'-er-fl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycer(in) ;  -yl  =  Gr. 
ft?/ie=matter.] 

Chem.:  C3H5'".  The  triatomic  radical  of  glycerin 
and  the  glycerides. 

glyceryl-chloride,  s.  [Chlorhydrins.I 
glyceryl-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Glyceryl  ether  (C3H5)203.  Obtained  bv 
distilling  glycerin  with  calcium  chloride.  It  is  a 
colorless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  It  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  100°  it  is  converted  into  glycerin ;  it 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  dibromhydrin.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  sodium  amalgam ;  it  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  mixture,  yielding  formic  acid  and 
acetic  acid. 

gly-$id  -0.-mine,s.  [English.  &c.,  glycid{e),  and 
amine.) 

Chem.:  C3H7NO,  or  0<ch?cH2,NHo’  Abase  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  containing  one  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  or  dichlorhydrin.  The  hydro¬ 
chlorate  forms  hygroscopic  crystals,  C3H7NO-HCl. 
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gl^9'-Ide,  subst.  [English,  &c.,  glyc(erin),  and 
( anhydr)ide .] 

CH2, 

Chem.:  C3He02.  or  0<  an  alcohol  obtained 
<*1H2(0H) 

by  dissolving  glycidic  acetate  in  ether,  adding  caus¬ 
tic  soda,  the  solution  being  cooled  with  ice.  Glycide 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  163°.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether;  heated  with  water  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  glycerin  ;  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  mono-nitroglycerin ;  it 
reduces  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  salts  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

gly-gid'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycid(e) ;  -ic.)  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  glycide  (q.  v.). 
glycidic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 
(q.  v.J,  with  alcohol  to  180°  as  ethyl  glycidic  ether, 
CH2 

0<^J  ^  boiling  at  128°,  and  glycidic  acetate, 

dH2-0'C2H5 

CH2 

0<  |  obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 

CH 

chJ-o-co-ch3 

with  dry  potassium  acetate  to  115°,  and  then  to  150°. 
It  boils  at  168°. 
gly  -$in,  s'.  [Glycocine.] 

glyg'-i-ne,  s.  [Gr.  glykys  =  sweet,  because  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  some  species  are  sweet.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Glyci- 
nete  (q.v.),  the  species,  all  but  one  of  which  are 
decumbent  if.  not  even  twining,  have  alternate 
leaves  with  axillary  racemes  or  fascicles  of  yellow 
flowers.  Locality,  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  Glycine  soja,  the  erect  species  alluded  to, 
is  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  for  its  beans.  From 
these  the  Japanese  make  a  sauce  called  sooja  or 
soy. 

gly-gln'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  glycine ,  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Phaseolese. 

giy-CO-,  pref.  [Gr.  glykys= sweet.]  Sweet, 
gly-co-cho  -late,  s.  [Eng.  glycochol{ic) ;  -ate.) 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  glycocholic-acid  (q.  v.). 
gly co-cho-llc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(gen),  and 
cholic  (q.  v.).]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 
glycocholic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CwH^NOe.  An  acid  occurring  as  a  sodium 
salt  in  the  bile  of  most  animals.  It  is  obtained  by 
covering  fresh  bile  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder  with  a 
layer  of  ether,  and  adding  1  c.  c.  of  strong  HC1.  to 
every  50  c.  c.  of  bile ;  in  a  few  days  a  crystalline 
mass  is  formed,  which  is  filtered,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water;  it 
forms  fine  needles,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  are  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol ;  when  boiled  with  baryta  water, 
it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycocine, 
C26H43N06+H20=C24HioOs-|-C2H5N02.  On  adding 
to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  glycocholate  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  then  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  red  to  a  violet  color  is  produced. 
Glycocholic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called 
Glycocholates  ;  the  glycoch dates  of  the  alkalies  and 
earth  metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Glycocholate  of  sodium  is  precipitated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  by  ether ;  acetate  of  lead  gives  a 
precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
gly'-CO-glne,  s.  [Gr.  glykos= sweet;  -ine.) 

Chem. :  Glycocine,  glycine,  glycocol,  amido-acetic 
acid,  glycollamic  acid,  amido-glycollic  acid. 
C2H5N02,  or  CH2(NH2)-CO-OH.  Glycocine  can  be 
obtained  by  boiling  gelatin  with  baryta,  neutral¬ 
izing  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  and  extract¬ 
ing  with  alcohol ;  by  boiling  one  part  of  hippuric 
acid  with  four  parts  of  fuming  HC1,  filtered  when 
cold  from  the  benzoic  acid,  evaporating  to  expel  the 
excess  of  HC1,  washing  the  residue  with  ammonia, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol ;  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  into  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  hydri- 

CN  CH2-NH2 

odic  acid,  I  +2H20+5HI  =  NH4I+2I2+ !  ; 

CN  CO-OH 

also  by  the  reduction  by  zinc  and  HC1  of  cyan-car¬ 

bonic  ether  in  an  alcoholic  solution,CN-CO-OC2H54- 
4H'  =  H20+CH2-NH2-COOH+C2H5-OH;  by  heating 
bromacetic  acid  with  ammonia  ;  also  by  heating  to 
60°  dry  ammonium  carbonate  with  monochloracetic 
acid.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  melts  at  170° ;  at 
higher  temperatures  it  is  decomposed.  It  gives  a 
deep  red  color  with  ferric  chlorides,  which  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  acids,  but  restored  by  ammonia ;  with 
phenol  and  hypochlorite  of  sodium  it  gives  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  color.  Glycocine  forms  crystalline  com¬ 
pounds  with  acids,  also  salts  with  bases.  Glycocine 


glycol 

heated  with  caustic  baryta  gives  off  methylamiuo ; 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide 
glycocine  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic  acid, 
water  at  C02.  Glycocine  heated  with  nitrous  acid 
is  converted  into  glycollic  acid,  with  liberation  of 
nitrogen. 

gly -co-col,  s.  [Gr.  gly ky s=  sweet,  and  kolla= 
glue.]  [Glycocine.] 

gly-co-gy-am  -i-dine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,glycocyam- 
(ine) ;  -idene.) 

Chem.:  C3H5N3O,  or  HNCc-^jj _ CH2.  ^  ^ase 

obtained  by  heating  the  hydrochlorate  of  glycocy* 
amine  to  160°,  and  treating  the  hydrochlorate  with 
Pb(OH)2.  It  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  plates, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  having  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

giy-co-gy’-gi-mme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(cine), 
and  cyamine.) 

Chemistry:  Guanidacetylic  acid.  C3H7N302,  or 
HN=C(NH2)(NH-CH2C0-04).  Boiled  with  water 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic 
acid,  guanidine,  and  carbonic  acid. 

gly  co  drfi -pose,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(se),  and 
drupose.) 

Chemistry :  C2iH36Oi6.  The  strong  concretions  in 
pears,  produced  by  thickening  and  hardening  of  the 
cell  walls,  consists  of  this  substance,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  re¬ 
moved  by  digesting  them  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 
Glycodrupose  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  cellu¬ 
lose  and  oxalic  acid ;  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  drupose  and  glucose. 

gly  -c6-gen,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(se) ;  -gen.) 

Chem.:  Ci2H2o010+H2q.  Glycogen  occurs  in  the 
liver  of  mammals,  and  in  mollusca.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  opal¬ 
escent  fluid,  which  is  four  times  more  dextrorotary 
than  a  solution  of  dextrose  of  the  same  strength. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  gives  a  red  color  with 
iodine  solution,  and  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  glucose.  In  the  liver  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  long  dead  the  glycogen  has  been  converted  into 
glucose. 

gly'-co-gen-ate,  s.  [Eng.  glycogen(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  glycogenic-acid  (q.  v.). 

gly-c5-gen-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycogen;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  glycogen  (q.  v.). 

glycogenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cc,Hi207.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  bromine  and  silver  oxide,  or  glycogen ;  it  is  a 
syrup.  Its  salts  are  crystalline,  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

gly  -col,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyc{erin),  and  ( alcoh)ol .] 

Chemistry : 

ch2-oh 

1.  Sing.:  Ethene  glycol,  C2He02  or  I 

,  ch2-oh. 

A  diatomic  alcohol  of  the  glycol  series  ;  obtained  by 
distilling  ethene  diacetate  with  caustic  potash. 
Glycol  is  a  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  boiling  at 
197°;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  form¬ 
ing  glycollic  acid,  glyoxalic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 
Heated  to  250°  with  solid  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
potassium  oxalate,  and  gives  off  hydrogen, 
2K0H-t-C2Hfi02=K2C204+8H.  Heated  with  zinc 
chloride,  ZnCl2,  it  yields  aldehyde,  an  atom  of  water 
being  eliminated ;  with  PCI5  it  forms  ethene  dichlo¬ 
ride,  C2H4C12 ;  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  HI, 
it  is  reduced  to  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5l.  Metallic  sodium 
can  replace  either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  hydroxyl  radicals,  forming  sodium  ethenate, 
CH2OH  CH2ONa 

,  and  disodium  diethenate,  I 
CH2ONa  Cf 

Glycol  dissolves  KHO-  and  Ca(OH)2. 

2.  PI. :  Diatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series,  of 
which  glycol  is  the  first  member.  They  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  derived  from  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series,  CnHon+2,  by  the  substitution  of  two  hydroxyl 
radicals,  (OH)',  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  at¬ 
tached  to  different  carbon  atoms ;  or  from  olefines. 
CnH2n,  by  the  union  with  two  hydroxyls.  Glycols 
are  obtained  by  combining  an  olefine  with  two  atoms 

CH2Br 

of  bromine,  C2H4+Br2=  |  ,  and  converting  the 

CH2Br 

dibromide  into  diacetate,  by  means  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  acetate,  and  decomposing 
the  diacetate  by  caustic  potash;  also  obtained 
by  combining  an  olefine  with  hypochlorous  acid.' 
ClOH,  and  acting  on  the  chlorhydrin  thus  obtained 
C2HC1 

by  moist  silver  oxide,  |  4-  AgOH  =  AgCl+ 

ch2-oh  ch2-oh  T 

.  The  glycols  are  colorless,  inodorous. 

CH2-OH 


■H2ONa. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  wort,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  03,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


glycolic 


neutral  liquids,  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  In  er- 
mediate  compounds  between  monatomic  alcohols 
and  glycerols.  They  are  soluble  in  water  and  alco¬ 
hol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  By  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  they  are  converted  into 
monatomic  alcohols. 

gly-col'-Ic,  a.  []Eng.,  &c.,  glycol;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  glycol. 

glycolic-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chemistry:  The  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohols  or 
glycols,  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  radical  being 

OH 


replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  as  C2H4<  OH’  &col, 
glycol  acetate,  or  monoacetate  of 

.o-c2h3o 


r  tt  ^O-02H3O 
C2H4  <oH 


ethylene,  C2H4<Q.Q2j|;jQ,  glycol  diacetate,  or  di- 
acetate  of  ethylene,  or  by  an  alcohol  radical,  as, 
C0H4  <og2^5’  glycol  monoethylate,  and  glycol 

diethylate,  C2H4<q.q2jj;\ 

gly-co-Tig-nose,  s.  [Pref.  glyco-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 

lignose  (q.  v.)  .1 

Chem. :  CsoHigOn.  A  yellowish  white  substance, 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  wood  of  the  spruce  fir, 
Abies  excelsa,  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  yielding  glucose  and  lignose,  CigH^Hn. 
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glycolyl-urea,  s.  [Hydantoin.] 
giy-co  -ni-an,  gly-con  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  glykoneios, 
from  its  inventor  Glykon.] 

Pros. :  A  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse 
in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  It  consists  of  three 
feet,  a  spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic: 
--|-vw-|wv;  or  it  may  be  scanned  as  a 
spondee  and  two  dactyls :  —  |  -  v  w 

gly-con’-ic,  a.  [Glyconian.] 
gly-cos'-a  mine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycos{e ),  and 
amine.\ 

Chem.:  CiiHisNOr,.  The  hydrochlorate  of  this 
base  is  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  for  half  an  hour 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Glycosa- 
mine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles ;  it  re¬ 
duces  cupric  solution, 
gly  -cose,  s.  [Glucose.] 
gly  -co-side,  s.  [Glucoside.] 
gly -co-sine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyco(l),  s  connect¬ 
ive,  and  -ineA 

Chem. :  C6H6N4.  An  organic  base  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal.  It  is  a  colorless 
crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  it 
sublimes  in  needles  without  melting,  dissolves  in 
acids,  and  forms  crystalline  salts. 

gly-cos  -mis,  s.  [Prefix  glyco-,  and  Gr.  osme= 
smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiacese.  Glycosmis  citri- 


glyptocrinidse 

CHCVCOOH.  with  ten  parts  of  water  for  twenty 
four  hours.  Glyoxalic  acid  is  a  thick  syrup,  which 
can  be  crystallized  over  H2S04.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam. 
It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crystalline  salts 
called  glyoxalates.  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  oxalic  acid ;  by  nascent  hydrogen  it  is 
reduced  to  gly collie  acid.  It  has  also  the  properties 
of  an  aldehyde,  reducing  ammoniacal  solutions  of 
silver  salts,  forming  a  metallic  mirror;  also  unites 
with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Glyoxalic  acid,  when 
boiled  with  excess  of  limewater,  yields  calcium 
glycollate  and  calcium  oxalate. 
gly-ox'-g,-lme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glyoxal ;  -ineA 


cmoric  acia.yieiaing  glucose  ana  lignose,  y  is-tijenn.  .py1--  -1  j  •  it 

Glycolignose  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields  potas-  folia  bears  fruits  of  a  delicious  flavor, 


sium  salts  of  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  and  pyro- 
catechin,  C6H4(OH)2‘(l— 2). 

glf-col-la-mlde,  s.  [English  glycoll(ic),  and 
amide.] 

CH2OH 

Chem. :  C2H5NO2,  or  I  The  amide  of  gly- 

co-nh2. 

collie  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  ammonium  tar- 
tronate  till  no  more  C02  is  given  off,  and  recrystal- 


gly-9yr-rhe'-tm,  s.  [Eng.  glycyrrh{iza ) ;  -etin.] 
Chem. :  A  brown  brittle  resin,  obtained  by  boiling 
glycyrrhizin  with  dilute  acids ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis.  It  dissolves  in  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  solution, 
which  changes  to  purple. 

giy-Qyr-rhlz'-g,,  s.  [Greek  glykys= sweet,  and 
rhiza—s.  root.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 


lizing  from  water ;  also’by  the  action  of  ammonia  tribe  Galegeee.  It  has  a  tubular,  five-cleft  and 
on  ethyl  glycollate.  Glycollamide  is  soluble  in  two-lipped'ealyx,  and  an  ovate  compressed  one  to 
water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  four-seeded  pod.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  is  said  to 
120°.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  it  is  furnish  the  Spanish  licorice.  [Licorice.]  The 
converted  into  ammonia  and  glycollic  acid.  roots  of  G.  echinata  and  G.  glandulifera  are  alleged 

gly-col-late,  s.  [Eng.  glycollic) ;  -ate.]  ^Pharm^ Lfcorice-root.  The  recent  and  dried 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  glycollic  acid  (q.  v.).  root  or  underground  stem  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

glv-col  -llc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  glycol,  l  connective,  It  occurs  in  cylindrical-branched  pieces,  brown  on 
-ic.]  Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  glycol  (q.  v.).  the  surface  and  yellow  within,  tough  and  pliable, 
J  6weet  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste.  It  contains  a 

glycollic-acid,  s.  substance  called  Glycyrrhizin  (q.  v.),also  aspara- 

Chem. :  Oxyacetic  acid,  oxacetic  acid,  C2H4O3,  or  gine,  gum  mucilage,  &c.  It  is  used  as  a  powder  in 
CHoOH  pills,  and  also  to  form  Extractum  glycyrrhtzce, 

I  A  diatomic  monobasic  fatty  acid,  con-  extract  of  licorice,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 

COOH.  tion  and  percolation  of  the  root,  and  evaporation  to 

taining  an  alcohol  and  an  acid  radical.  It  occurs  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  a  sweet  demulcent,  use- 
in  sour  grapes  and  in  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  he-  ful  to  relieve  coughing  and  to  sheathe  the  mucous 
deracea.  Glycollic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  membrane.  It  is  often  given  with  powdered  senna, 
oxidation  of  glycol,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  gly-cjfr-rhiz'-in,  s.  [Eng.  glycyrrhiz{a),  -in.] 
alcohol,  by  heating  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  100j  cw_  .  c44H63N018.  A  crystalline  substance  ob- 
for  a  week  with  ®Ian^latec^ ,Z1S t  f t £  tained  by  boiling  tho  root  of  glycyrrhiza  glabra  in 
bemgreduced  by  the  nascent  hjdrogen.  bu  s  a^hol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to 
best  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  flask  connec  ,  dryness.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute 

a  condenser  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chi  acids  into  glucose  and  glycyrrhetin.  When  fused 

add,  CH2CI  COOH,  with  twenty  tour  parts  o  w  ,  witll  caustic  potash  it  is  converted  into  para-oxy- 
some  hours;  the  product  is  then  evaporated  on  a  aoiri  CHL'OH'COOH  Cl— 4). 

water  bath.  Glycollic  acid  crystallizes  out  of  benzoic  acia,Ofi±i4  tm  tuuti  <■ 

water  in  needles,  which  melt  at  80°.  It  is  soluble  *glyn, *gl?nne,  s.  [Irish.]  A  glen.  (It  occurs 

in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  by  the  action  of  concentrat-  frequently  m  compound  names  of  places  in  Ireland, 

ed  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid,  as  Glen  does  in  Scotland.) 

OOOH.  “Though  he  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  he  did 

I  Glycollic  acid  forms  crystalline  salts  called  shut  them  up  within  those  narrow  corners  and  glyns  un- 

COOH.  der  the  mountain’s  foot.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

glycollates.  gl^-ox  -al,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gly(col) ;  ox{.alic),  and 

glycollic-anhydride,  s.  al(dehyde).]  . 

~  GHs-COOH  »  ,  Chem.:  The  diatomic  aldehyde  of  glycol  and  of 

Chem.:  C4H605,  or  A  white  COH. 

powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether”  and  cold  water;  oxalic  acid,  C2H2O2  or  Lq.tt  Obtained  by  the 

gradual  oaid.tioa  ot  athyl-aljohol  b,  nitric  acid, 
oUic  acid  for  a  ion  i  time  on  .  water-bath.  ggbjojd.  SpSYdfiiaL^r.mUK 
glycollic-ethers,  s.  pi.  substance ;  it  is  oxidized  by  dilute  nitric  acid  into 

Chem. :  Ethers  formed  by  replacing  the  H  in  the  glyoxalic  acid,  and  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into 
(CO'OH)  group  of  glycollic  acid  by  alcohol  radi-  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cals,  as  methyl  glycollate,  CH20H'C0'0'CH3.  a  silver  salt,  forming  a  metallic  mirror  ;  by  the 

giy  -col-lide,  s.  [Eng.  glycollic) ;  -ide.]  action  of  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid, 

giy  uuiiiue,  L  is  y  y  \  Avery  dilute  solution  of  glyoxal,  when  warmed 

^  Chem. :  An  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid,  02H203,  or  a  little  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  turns  a  dark 

^2>o]  obtained  by  heating  glycollic  acid  between  red  color. 

. .  ’  ----- —  -1-’—  gly-ox’-h-late,  s.  [Eng.  glyoxal{ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  glyoxalic-acid  (q.  v.). 
giy-ox-al  '-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gly  {col) ,  and  oxalic.] 
(For  def.  see  compound.) 
glyoxalic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  Also  called  glyoxylic-acid,  C2H203  or 
CO'OH  ’  a  d>,ad  compound,  containing  an  aldehyde 
and  an  acid  radical.  Obtained  along  with  glyoxal 


250°  to  280°,  also  by  heating  dry  potassium  chlor- 
acetate  to  110°— 120°,  or  heating  tartronic  acid  to 
180°.  It  is  a  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it 
melts  at  220°.  When  warmed  with  ammonia  it  is 
converted  into  glycollamide  (q.  v.). 

giy-co-lur-lc,  a.  [Eng.  glycol,  and  uric.]  Ter- 
taining  to  glycol  and  urea ;  as,  glycoluric  acid. 

giy-c6-iyi,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  glycol  (q.  v.) ;  -yl= Gr. 
hwie=matter.] 

Chem  :  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 
glycolyl-guanidin,  s.  [Glycocyamidine.  ] 


Chem. 


C3H4N2,  or  h 

% 

NH. 


Obtained  by 


treating  glyoxal,  kept  cool  on  ice,  with  a  slight  ex¬ 
cess  of  ammonia,  glycosine  separates  as  a  powder, 
the  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  distilling  the  alcoholic  solution.  Glyoxaline 
crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  which  melt  at  89°,  and 
boil  at  255°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  It  unites  with  acids  to  form  crystalline  com¬ 
pounds. 

gly-ox-yi’-Ic,  a.  [Glyoxalic.] 
gl^ph,  s.  [Gr.  glyphe,  from  glypho=  to  carve. j 
Arch.  &  Sculpt. :  A  perpendicular  fluting  or  chan¬ 
neling,  used  as  an  ornament. 

giy-phse-g,,  s.  [Greek  glyphe= carving,  carved 
work.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceee. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Macrurous  Crustaceans: 
Prof.  Morris  enumerates  one  species  from  the  Lias 
and  two  from  the  Oolite. 

glyph'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  glyphikos ,  from  glypho= to 
carvef]  Pertaining  to  carving  or  sculpture ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  glyph  or  glyphs. 

gly'-phl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glyph{is),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamese. 

glyph-Ip-ter-yg  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glyph 
ipteryx  (genit.  glyphipterygis) ,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj 
suff.  -idee.] 


by  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol  with  nitric  acid ;  also 
by  heating  at  140°  one  part  of  dichloracetic  acid, 


Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
imago  has  the  head  generally  smooth ;  the  labial 
palpi  variable  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  very  short,  the 
anterior  wings  oblong  or  elongate ;  the  posterioi 
ones  ovate  or  lanceolate;  the  flight  diurnal.  The 
larva  has  sixteen  legs  or  is  apodal.  It  generallj 
mines  in  leaves. 

glfph-Ip-ter-fx,  s.  [Gr.  glyphis=  an  arrow 
head,  and  pteryx—^/iag.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyph 
ipterygidee  (q.  v.).  The  species  fly  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

giy-phls,  s.  [Gr.  glyphis=  a  notch  of  an  arrow, 
an  arrow.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyphidae 
(q.  v.). 

gl^ph'-b-graph,  s.  [Greek  glyphe  =  a  carving; 
graphd=to  write,  to  draw.] 

Engin.:  A  plate  prepared  by  glyphography ;  an 
impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

glyph  -6-graph,  v.  t.  [Glyphograph,  s.]  To 
engrave  by  the  system  of  glyphography. 

gl^ph-og'-rA-pher,  s.  [Eng.  glyphograph ;  -er.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  glyphography. 

gljfph-o-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  glyphograph;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glyphography. 

gl^ph-og'-rA-phf,  s.  [Gr.  glyphe= a  carving, 
and  graphd= to  write,  to  draw.]  A  name  given  by 
Mr.  Palmer  to  his  relief  line  engraving.  A  thin 
ground  of  wax  is  spread  upon  the  plate ;  this  is 
etched  or  cut  away  so  as  to  give  the  design  in  in¬ 
taglio.  The  ground  is  now  covered  with  a  film  of 
graphite,  after  which  metal  is  precipitated  upon  the 
metal  in  an  electro-bath,  giving  a  metallic  plate 
with  the  design  in  relief.  The  copper  shell  is  backed 
with  lead  and  used  as  an  ordinary  printing  surface. 

glyp  -tlc,  a.  [Gr.  glyptikos  =  carving;  glypho= 
to  engrave  ;  Fr.  gljyptique.]  , 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  engrav¬ 
ing  on  precious  stones. 

2.  Min.:  Figured. 

gljfp’-tlcs,  s.  [Glyptic,  a.]  The  art  of  eugrav 

ing  on  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-v  pref.  [Gr.  glyptos  =  fit  for  carving 
carved.]  Carved  or  looking  as  if  it  were  so. 

gl^p  th-crT-nt-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glypto- 
crinlus),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  It  has  no  para 
basals,  but  five  basals  with  six  inter-radials  in  each 
inter-radial  space.  The  plates  are  usually  orna¬ 
mented  with  radiating  ridges,  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  for  ornament,  whence  the  name. 


b6U,  b  6f;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b*l,  d*l. 


glyptocrinus 
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gl^p-to-crl'-nus,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  krinon 
=a  lily.]  [Glvptocrinida:.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyp- 
tocrinidse  (q.  y.).  Glyptocrinus  basalis  is  figured  by 
Murchison  from  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

glyp-to-dip-ter-rTni,  s. pi.  [Pref.  glypto-;  Gr. 
dipteros— with  two  wings,  here=with  two  fins,  and 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -ini.] 

Palceont. :  In  the  classification  of  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  a  family  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  sub-order 
Crossop t.erygidfe.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  the 
scales  are  sculptured,  the  pectoral  fins  acutely 
lobate,  dendition  dendrodont.  There  are  two  sub¬ 
families,  the  one  with  rhomboidal,  and  the  other 
with  cycloidal  scales.  Under  the  latter  family  fall 
the  genus  Holopty chius,  &c. 

glyp  -tQ-don,  s.  [Pref.  glypto -,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos )  =a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  huge  fossil  mammal,  family  Dasy- 
podidse  (Arma¬ 
dillos).  It  was 
encased  in  ar¬ 
mor,  there  being 
bony  plates  on 
the  head,  and 
nearly  hexagon¬ 
al  bony  scutes 
on  the  body.  It 
belongs  to  the 
post-pliocene  of 
South  America, 
including  the 
jail,  Glyptoclon  Glyptodon. 

slav ip es  was 
moro  than  nine  feat  long. 

glyp'-to-dont,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  odous- 
(genit.  odontos)=a.  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  Pertaining  to  the  family  Glyptodon- 
tidse.  One  of  about  twenty  known  species  of  extinct 
South  American  edentates. 

glyp'-to-graph,  s.  [Prefix  glypto-,  and  Greek 
grapho— to  write,  to  draw.]  An  engraving  on  pre¬ 
cious  stones  or  gems. 

glyp-tog  -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  glyptogrctph;  -er.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  glyptography ;  an 
engraver  on  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-graph-ic,  a.  [Eng.  glyptograph;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glyptography,  or  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  on  gems  or  precious  stones. 

glyp-tog  -ra-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
graphe— a  writing,  a  drawing.] 

1.  The  artof  engraving  on  gems  or  precious  stones. 

2.  A  description  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  gems 
or  preciojis  stones. 

glyp-to-lae’-mus,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  lai- 
mos=the  throat.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ganoids,  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  the  section  or  sub-family  of  it 
with  rhomboidal  scales.  It  has  been  found  only  in 
the  Devonian  rocks. 

gl^p-to-saur-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glypto - 
Baur(us)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  - idee 7] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards) .  The 
skin  had  ornamented  osseous  scales.  It  is  found  in 
the  Tertiary  deposits. 

gljfp-to-saur'-us,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  sau- 
ros ,  saura—a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Glyp- 
tosauridse  (q.  v.). 

gljfp-to-the'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Latin 
theca;  Gr.  theke= a  box,  a  chest.]  [Theca.] 

Arch.,  die. :  A  box,  room,  or  building  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  sculpture. 

gme-li-na  (g  silent),  s.  [Named  after  John 
George  Gmelin,  a  celebrated  German  naturalist, 
who  traveled  to  Siberia,  and  published  a  flora  of 
that  region.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbenacese,  tribe  Yiticete.  The 
leaves  of  Gmelina  parviflora  render  water  muci¬ 
laginous.  It  may  then  be  employed  as  a  ptisan  for 
the  cure  of  ardor  urince.  ( Bindley .) 

gmel'-in-Ite  (g  silent),  s.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Charles  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  Germany.] 

Min.:  A  colorless,  yellowish-white,  greenish- 
white,  or  reddish-white,  fresh,  transparent  to 
translucent,  brittle  mineral,  crystallizing  in  rhom- 
bohedrons.  Hardness,  4'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2-04- 
2T7.  Composition:  Silica,  46-37-53.71 ;  alumina, 
17-63-21-48 ;  lime,  3-67-11-48;  soda,  3-10-7-29;  potassa, 
0"39-T87  ;  water,  8'5S-29'41.  Sarcolite,  Lederevite, 
and  Hydrolite  are  varieties.  Found  at  Andreas- 
berg,  in  the  Harz ;  at  Montecchio,  Maggiore,  and 
Castel,  in  the  Vincentine;  in  Cyprus;  near  Cape 
Blomidon,  in  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  {Dana.) 

*gnap  ( g  silent),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
gnaw,  to  eat. 

gna-phal'-i-eae  (g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gnaphal- 
i(um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  composite  plants, -sub-order  or 
series  Tubuliflone.  The  flowers  are  all  tubular,  the 
outer  ones  very  slender. 


gna-pha'-li-um  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat. gnaphalium, 
gnaphalion;  Gr.  gnaphal  ion— either  the  cudweed  or 
the  lavender  cotton- 
weed.] 

Bot.:  Cudweed.  The 
typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Gnaphaliese 
(q.  v.).  The  heads  are 
bi-sexual,  the  recepta¬ 
cle  flat  and  naked. 

About  100  species  are 
known. 

*gnar  {g  silent), 

*gnarre,  *knarre, 

*knur,  *knurr,  s.  [Cf. 

O.  Dut.  knor;  Dut. 
knorf—  a  knot;  Dan. 
knort= a  knot,  a  gnarl ; 
knortet  =  knotty, 
gnarled ;  Sw.  knorla— 
a  curl,  a  ringlet ;  Icel. 
gnerr—a  knot,  a  knob ; 

Ger.  knorren—an  ex¬ 
crescence,  a  1  u  m  p  ;  1.  Details  of  Flowers. 
knorrig=gnarled.  gle  Flower. 

( Skeat .)] 

1.  Lit. :  A  knot  in  a  tree. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tough,  thickset,  rough  fellow. 

“  He  was  short-shouldered,  hode,  thikke  gnarre.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  651. 


Gnaphalium  Uliginosum. 

2.  Sin- 


*gnar,  *gnarr  ( g  silent),  v.  i.  [An  onomato- 
poetic  word.]  To  snarl,  to  growl,  to  murmur. 

“  When  he  ’gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong, 

And  felly  gnar.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  34, 

*gnare,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  snare,  a  trap. 

“There  wenten  before  me  the  Quarts  of  deeth.” — 
Wy cliff e:  2  Kings  xxii.  6. 

gnarl  (g  silent),  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  gnar,  v. 
(q.  v.)].  To  snarl,  to  growl. 

“Wolves  are  gnarling  which  shall  gnaw  them  first.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  L 

gnarl  (g  silent),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  gnar,  s, 
(q.  v.)]  A  gnar,  a  knot  in  wood ;  a  snag. 

gnarled  ( g  silent) ,  a.  [Eng.  gnarl,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  knots  or  snags ;  knotty,  gnarly. 

“  Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Split’st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Cross-grained,  peevish,  perverse. 

gnarl  -f  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  gnarl,  s.;  -y.] 
Having  knots ;  gnarled,  knotty. 

“  Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  oak 
Be  rived.”  Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge ,  iv.  2. 

gnar'-rjf  lg  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  gnar,  s. ;  -y.] 
Knotty,  gnarly. 

“Like  spring’s  green  bloom  on  boughs  all  gaunt  and 
Quarry.”  A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

gnash  (g  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  modification  of 
Mid.  Eng.  gnasten— to  gnash  the  teeth.]  [Gnast.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  strike  together,  as  the  teeth;  to 
clash. 


“He  gnashed  his  teeth,  his  eyeballs  flashed  with  fire.” 

Hoole :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxx. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grind  or  clash  the  teeth  together, 
as  in  rage,  despair,  &c. ;  to  rage. 

“  The  monster  fell,  and  gnashing  with  huge  tusks 
Ploughed  up  the  crimson  earth.” 

Smith:  Plicedra  and  Hippolitus,  i. 

gnash'-ifig  {g  silent),  *gnash-ynge,  pr.  par., 

a.  &  s.  [Gnash,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  grinding  or  clashing  the 
teeth  together,  as  in  rage,  despair,  &c. 

“And  the  children  of  the  kyngedome  shal  be  caste  oute 
into  utter  darknes  ;  there  shal  be  wepynge  and  gnasliynge 
of  teeth.” — Bible  (1551),  Matt.  viii. 


*gnast-in£,  *gnaist-ing,  *gnast-yng,  *gnast- 
ynge,  s.  [Eng.  gnast,  v. ;  - ing .]  Gnashing  of  the 
teeth. 

“  Ther  endeles  gnaisting  is  of  toth.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  26,760. 

gnat  {g  silent),  *gnatte,  *gnaytt,  s.  [A.  S= 
gneet;  cf.  Sw.  gnet=a  nit.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2. 

“We  made  wreathes  of  greene  grasse,  which  we  wound 

about  our  bodies,  to  keepe  vs  from  the  sunne  and  gnats  of 
that  country.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  49L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  Sing.:  Culex  pipiens  and  some  other  species 
of  the  genus  Culex  (q.  v.) . 

(2)  PL:  The  family  Culicidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
konops,  which  seems  to  be  correct. 

If  To  strain  at  [an  old  misprint  for  out ]  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel  (Matt,  xxiii.  24,  Authorized 
Version).  To  strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel  (Revised  Version) :  Alluding  to  the  care  with 
which  the  Jews  strained  small  insects  out  of  the 
liquor  they  were  about  to  drink.  To  be  punctilious 
about  trifles,  and  with  the  grossest  inconsistency  to 
allow  one’s  self  violations  of  moral  principle  in 
matters  of  great  moment. 

gnat-catcher,  s.  A  small  American  singing  bird, 
allied  to  the  kinglets. 

tgnat-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Ophrys  apifera,  more  commonly  called  the 
Bee-flower  or  Bee-orchis. 

gnat-net,  s.  A  fine  gauze  net  to  keep  out  gnats, 
mosquitoes,  &c. ;  a  mosquito-net. 

gnat-strainer,  s.  One  who  attaches  too  great 
importance  to  little  matters,  while  neglecting  others 
of  greater  moment.  (Matt,  xxiii.  24.) 

tgnat-worm,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Entom. :  The  larva  of  a  gnat. 

“  He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion,  may 
observe  it  in  the  fertile  and  tiring  stroaks  of  gnat-worms .” 
— Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv. 

gng,-thl'-te§  {g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  gnathos,  and 
suff.  -itesvpt.  of  suff.  -ite.] 

Zo6l. :  The  masticatory  organs  of  Crustacea. 

gna-thl  -tls  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnathos= the  jaw, 
and  suff.  -itis  (Med.)  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  jaw. 

gnath-6-dbn  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnathos-a  jaw, 
and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  called  also  Didun- 
culus  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  conchiferous  mol- 
lusks,  family  Mactridee.  It  is  so  called  because 
one  of  the  lateral  teeth  connected  with  the  hinge 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  jaw-bone.  Recent 
species,  one  certain  and  three  doubtful ;  fossil  three, 
from  the  Chalk  onward.  The  best-known  recent 
species  is  Gnatliodon  cuneatus ,  which  was  formerly 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  It  is  found  with  Cyrena  caro- 
linensis  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is 
built  on  a  shell-bank  consisting  chiefly  of  the  two 
species. 

*gna-thbn[-ic,  gna-thon'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  gnathon 
(genit.  gnathonos)  =  a  full  mouth,  a  fat  cheek  ;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic,  -ical  (q.  v.).]  Flattering,  deceitful. 

*gna-thon'-ic-a,l-l^  (gr  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gna- 
thonical ;  -ly.]  In  a  servile,  parasitical,  or  flattering 
manner. 

.  tgna-thop '-o-dite  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnathos=  a 
jaw ;  pous  (genit.  podos)= a  foot,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-ite  (q.v.).]  _ 

Zodl.:  A  jaw-foot — i.  e.,  a  foot  modified  into  a 
jaw,  more  generally  called  maxillipedes  (q.  v.). 
Such  limbs  exist  in  the  Crustacea. 


gnash ’-Ifig-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [En g.  gnashing ; 
•ly.]  In  a  gnashmg  manner;  with  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

*gnast,  *gnaste,  s.  [A.  S.  gndst=a  spark;  Sw. 
gnista ;  Dan.  gnist;  Icel.  gneisti.]  An  ash ;  the  wick 
of  a  candle. 

“As  a  gnast  passendi.” — Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xxix.  5. 

*gnast,  *gnaist,  *gnast-en,  *gnast-yn,  v.  i. 
[Sw.  knastra— to  crush  between  the  teeth;  Icel. 
gnastan—a  gnashing,  gnista— to  gnash  the  teeth, 
gnesta= to  crack;  Ger.  knastern=  to  gnash;  Dut. 
knarsdn.  Prob.  a  mere  variant  of  crash  (q.  v.). 
(Skeat.)]  To  grind  or  gnash  the  teeth  together,  as 
in  rage,  despair,  &c. 

“Thai  gnaisted  ouer  me  with  thaire  tethe.” 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxiv.  16. 

*gnast-ere,  s.  [Eng.  gnast,  v. ;  -ere=-er.]  One 
who  gnashes  his  teeth ;  one  who  rages  or  fumes. 

“  Gnastere.  Fremitor." — Prompt.  Parv. 


gna-thos'-te-glte,  s.  [Gr.  gnathos  =  the  jaw, 
stege= a  roof.] 

Zo6l. :  One  of  the  two  broad  plates  which  form  a 
cover  for  the  other  mouth  organs  of  the  crab. 

.  gna-thos  -to-m£L  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnathos=the 
jaw,  and  stoma=mouth.] 

ZoSl.:  A  genus  of  nematoid  Entozoa,  found  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  the  stomach  of  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
and  other  Felidae. 

gnat  -ling  (initial  g  silent),  s.  [English  gnat: 
dimin,  suff.  -ling.]  A  little  gnat. 

“  But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 

Should  dare  attack  these  gnatlings  in  their  nest- 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage.”  ’ 
Churchill:  Bosciad. 

gnat  -snap-per  (g  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  gnat,  and 
snapper.]  A  bird  which  lives  by  catching  gnats. 

“They  deny  that  any  bird  is  to  be  eaten  whole,  but  only 
the  gnatsnapper.” —Hakewill:  On  Providence. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ffer,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =*  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


gnaw 
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gnomonically 


gnaw  ( g  silent),  *gnawe,  *gnaw-en,  *gnaw-yn, 

v.  t  &  i.  [A.  S.  gnagan;  cogn.  with  But.  knagen; 
O.  Icel.  gnaga ;  I  cel.  nag  a ;  Dan.  gnave ;  Sw-  gnaga. 
The  g  is  a  mere  preflx=A.  S.  ge-.  The  simple  verb 
appears  in  Icel.  naga ;  Dan.  nage;  Ger.  nagen=  to 
gnaw ;  Sw.  nagaa— to  nibhle ;  Eng.  nag— to  tease,  to 
worry.  {She  at.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bite  or  eat  away  by  degrees,  or  by  nibbling. 

“  Of  her  herbs  and  flowers, 

It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony,  despair,  or  rage. 

“  They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  vain.”  —Revelation  xvi. 
10. 

*3.  To  eat  away  by  corrosion ;  to  corrode  away. 

4.  To  wear  away  by  continued  biting. 

“Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

II.  Fig. :  To  consume  or  wear  away  by  degrees; 
to  waste  away ;  to  fret. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting ;  to  bite  into 
anything,  so  as  to  wear  it  away  by  degrees. 

‘‘I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gnaw  upon  the  chain 
that  ties  me.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

II  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  a  fretting,  consuming,  or  wasting 
away  ;  as,  a  gnawing  pain. 

*2.  To  be  affected  with  a  continuous,  severe,  and 
wasting  pain  ;  as,  a  tooth  gnaws. 

*gnaw  (g  silent),  s.  [Gnaw,  r.]  A  gnawing;  a 
fretting  or  'wearing  away. 

“  The  gnaw  of  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life.” 

Boyse:  Written  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 

gnawed  (gr  silent) ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Gnaw,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Erose.  having  the  margin  irregularly 
toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

gnaw'-er  ( g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gnaw;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  gnaws  or 
corrodes. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  rodent 

gnaw-Ing  (g  silent),  *gnaw-yng,  *gnaw-ynge, 

pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gnaw,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
vorb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  eating  away  by  degrees. 

2.  Fig. :  A  continuous  or  severe  pain,  or  feeling; 
as  of  remorse. 

*gnawn  (gr>ilent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gnaw.] 
*gnede,  a.  [A  S.  gnedth .] 

1.  Stingy ;  mean  ;  sparing ;  miserly. 

“  Off  gyfft  he  was  he  never  gnede.” — Degrevant,  1,159. 

2.  Sparing;  small  in  quantity;  scarce. 

‘‘Thaire  money  wex  ham  gnede.” — Cursor  Mundi,  5,392. 
*gnede,  v.  t.  [Gnede,  a.]  To  fail ;  to  run  shortfor. 

“  Non  that  day  schalthe  gnede.” 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  670. 

*gnede-ly,  *gnede-liche,  adv.  [A.  S.  gnethe- 
lice.]  Sparingly;  meanly;  stingily. 

‘‘Heo  mei  gnedeliche  leden  hise  lif.” — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  202. 

*gned-y,  a.  [Eng.  gnede,  a. ;  -y.]  Mean;  stingy; 
sparing 

“A  gnedy  gloton  with  to  grete  chekes.” 

P.  Plowman,  xvi.  85. 

gneiss  (gr  silent),  s.  [Ger-  gneiss,  gneus,  a  German 
mining  term  given  by  geologists,  who  have  given  it 
world-wide  currency.] 

Geology  and  Petrology : 

1,  Spec.:  A  metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of  or- 

thoclase,  quartz,  and  mica.  It  is  akin  to  mica 
schist,  which,  however,  is  distinguished  by  having 
less  orthoclase  and  more  mica.  It  has  exactly  the 
same  materials  as  granite,  but  is  stratified  or  foli¬ 
ated.  Sometimes  hand  specimens  are  found,  in 
which  lamination  is  so  little  traceable,  that  they 
might  pass  for  granite.  There  are  cases  also  in 
which  gneiss,  in  position,  does  not  consist  of  thin 
laminae,  but  is  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the 
mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  parallelism  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  Sometimes  it  is  penetrated 
from  below  by  granitic  veins.  ( Lyell ,  &c.)  [Meta¬ 
morphic.]  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  rv  „ 

2.  Gen.:  A  formation  m  which  gneiss  [No.  1J  pre¬ 
vails,  but  not  exclusively,  there  being  present  also 
hornblende-schist  and  other  metamorphic  rocks. 
These  latter  are  considered  as  subordinate  to  the 
gneiss. 

IT  Fundamental  gneiss,  Laurentian  gneiss : 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
to  the  oldest  stratified  rock  in  Scotland.  It  is  found 


in  the  northwest  of  Ross-shire,  and  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  besides  forming  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
island  of  Lewis  in  the  Hebrides.  It  has  a  strike 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  metamorphic  strata  of  the  Grampians.  The 
Lower  Cambrian  and  various  metamorphic  rocks 
rest  on  it  unconformably.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

gnels-sic  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.,  &c.,  gneiss;  Eng., 
&c.,  suif .  -ic.]  . 

Geol.:  Consisting  of  gneiss. 

“  The  old  gneissic  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  — Hind,  in 
Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  471. 

gnels  -sold  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.,  &c.,  gneiss,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  form,  appearance.] 

Geol.:  Resembling  gneiss. 

“The  unconformable  contact  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
gold-bearing  strata  with  the  underlying  gneissoid  and 
schistose  series.” — Hind,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  474. 


gnels-sose1  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.,&c.;  gneiss;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ose  (q.  v.).] 

Geol. :  Properly,  abounding  in  gneiss ;  but  used 
also  simply  for  gneissic  (q.  v.). 

“The  Eastern  gneissose  rocks  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.” 
— Murchison  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xvi.,  p.  237. 

gne-ta’-9e-3e  (g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
gnet(um)  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Joint-firs ;  an  order  of  GymDogens,  with 
repeatedly-branched  jointed  stems  and  simple  net- 
veined  leaves,  opposite  and  entire,  sometimes  very 
minute  and  scale-shaped;  flowers  in  catkins,  or 
heads ;  the  males  with  a  one-leaved  calyx,  trans¬ 
versely  slit  at  the  end ;  a  monadelphous  filament, 
with  one-celled  anthers  opening  by  pores ;  females, 
altogether  naked  or  sheltered  by  a  false  calyx,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  scales,  each  surrounding  two  flowers ; 
ovary,  none;  ovule  with  a  style-like  process. 
Known  genera,  two — viz.,  Gnetum  and  Ephedra 
(q.  v.) ;  species,  fifteen,  scattered  over  the  world. 

gne  -turn,  (g  silent) ,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Gnemon, 
the  name  given  to  the  plant  in  the  island  of  Ter- 
nate.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gnetaceee 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  India  and  Guiana.  In  Amboyna  the  seeds  of 
Gnetum  gnemon  are  eaten  boiled,  roasted,  or  fried, 
and  the  green  leaves,  though  tasteless,  are  used  as 
spinach. 


*gnide,  *gnid-en,  *gnyde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gnidan ; 
O  H.  Ger.  gnitan;  M.  H.  Ger.  gniten;  Sw.  gnida; 
Dan.  guide.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  break  or  grind  to  pieces  ;  to  bruise. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  brought  to  nothing;  to  be 
destroyed  utterly. 

“Gold  and  seolver,  but  schal  gnyde  to  nouht.” — O.  Eng. 
Miscell.,  p.  114. 


gnl-dl~a,s.  [Lat.  Gnidnts= pertaining  to  Gnidus 
or  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria.l 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Thymelaccre  (Daphnads).  The 
known  species,  about  fifty  in  number,  are  pretty 
heath-like  plants,  several  of  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Gnidium  daphnoides  is  manufactured  into  ropes  in 
Madagascar;  most  species  of  the  genus  can,  more¬ 
over,  be  used  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

*gnof,  *gnoff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  gnaw  (q.  v.).]  A  miser ;  a  stingy,  mean 
fellow. 

“Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenfprde 
A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  belde  to  borde , 

And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,188. 


gnome  (1)  (a  silent),  s.  [Fr. ;  prob.  from  Greek 
gnome  =  intelligence,  from  the  belief  that  the 
gnomes  could  furnish  information  as  to  secret 
treasures  in  the  earth.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,  a  kind  of  sprite.  Gnomes 
were  supposed  by  the  Rosicrucians  to  inhabit  the 
inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  guardians  of 
mines,  quarries,  &c. 

“The  gnomes  or  daemons  of  earth,  delight  in  mischief.” 
— Pope:  Ep.  Dedic.  to  Mrs.  A.  Fermor. 


2.  A  dwarf;  a  goblin;  a  person  of  small  or  mis¬ 
shapen  figure  or  features. 


gnome  (2),  gno -me  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnome= 
intelligence,  a  maxim,  from  gnonai=to  know.]  A 
maxim,  an  aphorism,  a  saw,  a  reflection. 

“Gnome  [is]  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and 
common  practices  of  men,  which  declareth  by  an  apte 
brevity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done  or  not 
done.” — Peacham:  Garden  of  Eloquence.  (1577.) 

*gnomed,  a.  [Eng.  gnome  (1) ;  -ed.]  Haunted  by 
gnomes. 

“Empty  the  haunted  air  and  the  gnomed  mine.” 

Keats:  Lamia,  ii. 

gno  -mlc  (1),  gno'-rnic-gl  (1)  (fir  silent),  a.  [Gr. 
gnomikos  =  dealing  in  maxims,  sententious ;  Gr. 
gnome.]  [Gnome  (2).]  Dealing  in  maxims  [sen¬ 
tentious,  didactic;  a  term  applied  to  Greek  didac¬ 
tic  poets,  such  as  Solon,  Phocylides,  Theognis,  &c., 
and  to  their  writings. 

“A  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of  elegiac  and  gnomic 
poetry.”—  G.  H.  Lewes:  History  of  Philosophy,  i.  39. 


*gno'-mic  (2),  gno  -mic-al  (2)  (g  silent),  a. 
[Catachrestic  for  gnomonical  (q.  v.),]  Pertaining 
to  a  dial  or  the  art  of  dialing. 


gnomic-poets,  s.  pi.  Poets  whose  writings  con¬ 
sist  of  short,  sententious  precepts  and  reflections. 
Theognis  and  Solon,  two  Greek  poets  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  were  designated  such. 

gno-mic-al-ly  (gr  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnomical; 
-ly.]  In  a  gnomic,  didactic,  or  sententious  manner. 

gno-mo-log'-Ic,  gno-mo-log'-Ic-sl  (initial  g 
silent),  a.  [Gr.  gnomologikos,  from  gnomologeo=to 
speak  in  maxims.]  [Gnomology.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  gnomology. 

gno-mor-6-gy  (initial  g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnome— 
a  maxim,  and  logos= a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Gr.  lego= 
to  collect,  to  speak;  Fr.  gnomologie.]  A  treatise 
on,  or  collection  of,  maxims  or  sententious  reflec¬ 
tions  or  sayings  ;  the  knowledge  of  or  literature  re¬ 
lating  to  such  maxims  or  sayings. 

“Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have 
also  taught  in  their  ethical  precepts  and  gnomologies.” — 
Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*gn6-mom-e-try  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gnbme— a 
maxim,  and  metron=  a  measure.]  A  dividing  or 
arraying  according-  to  subject. 

“We  can  touch  but  lightly  on  the  intricate  question  of 
stichometry  as  opposed  to  gnomornetry.” — Athenaeum,  July 
8,  1882,  p.  43. 

gno  -mon  (gr  silent),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  gnomon = 
one  who  knows,  an  interpreter  -  from  Gr .gnonai— 
to  know.] 

1.  Astron.:  A  rod,  style,  or  pillar  erected  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  horizon,  from  whose  shadow  the 
altitudes,  declinations,  &c.,  of  the  sun  and  stars 
may  be  determined.  Such  styles  were  in  use  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  in  China,  and  similar  contrivances 
were  found  at  Quito  by  the  invading  Spaniards. 


“Comparing  the  height  of  a  gnomon  or  pillar  with  th6 
length  of  the  solstitial  shadow.” — Elton:  Origins  of  Eng • 
lish  History,  p.  14. 


2.  Dial:  The  style  or  pin,  which,  by  its  shadow 
on  the  dial-plate,  shows  the  hour  of  the  day. 

“The  shadow  of 
the  style  in  the 
dyall  which  they 
call  the  gnomon, 
in  Egypt,  at  noon¬ 
tide,  in  the  equi- 
noctiall  day,  is 
little  m  o  re  in 
length  than  halfe 
the  gnomon.” — P. 

Holland,  piiny, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  lxxii. 

3.  Geom.:  The 
figure  made  up 
of  the  two  complements  of  a  parallelogram,  to¬ 
gether  with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about  th® 
diameter.  Thus  in  the  parallelogram  abcd,  the 
two  comple¬ 
ments  be  and 
f  d,  together 
with  the  par¬ 
allelogram  FK 
C  H,  form  the 
gnomon  dkg 
or  e  h  b.  In 
the  second  fig¬ 
ure  one  of  the 
parallelograms 
about  the  diameter  has  been  removed,  so  as  to  form 
a  gnomon. 

4.  The  index  of  the  hour-circle  of  a  globe. 


Gnomon. 


gn5-mon-ic,  gno-mon-lc-al  (gr  silent),  a 
[Lat.  gnomonicus,  from  Gr.  f/nb?noiufco.s= pertain  ing 
to  a  gnomon;  he  gnomonike  (techne)= the  (art)  of 
dialing ;  Fr.  gnomonique.] 

1.  Dial. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  dialing. 


“  One  of  those  curious  gnomonic  instruments,  that  show 
at  once  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  his  declination 
from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  length  of  the 
day,  &o.”— Boyle:  Works,  v.  398. 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  applied  by  Link  to  the  embryo 
when  bent  at  right  angles. 

gnomonic-projection,  s.  The  projection  of  the 
lines  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  tangent  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sphere,  the  point  of  sight  or  the  eye 
being  taken  at  the  center  of  the  sphere.  In  this 
projection  all  great  circles  of  the  sphere  are  pro¬ 
jected  into  straight  lines;  all  small  circles,  whose 
planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  into 
concentric  circles,  having  their  common  center  at 
the  point  of  contact;  and  all  other  small  circles 
into  ellipses.  Gnomonic  projection  is  also  called 
horologiographic  projection,  on  account  of  its  use 
in  dialing. 

gno-mon'-Ic-al-ljf  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gno- 
monical ;  -ly.]  In  a  gnomonical  manner;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  gnomonic  projection. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-ci?.n.  -ti?„n  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


gnomonics 
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gno-mSn'-lcs,  gno-mon’-icks  (g  silent),  s.  pi. 
£  Gnomic.]  The  art  or  science  of  dialing,  or  of  con¬ 
structing  dials  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day. 

“The  elevations  of  the  pole,  and  the  azimuths,  sun¬ 
dials  of  all  sorts,  enough  to  make  up  an  art  called  gno¬ 
mon  icks.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  776. 

*gno  -mon-lst  (a  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  gnomon ;  -ist .] 
One  versed  in  gnomonics. 

“The  sun  enables  the  gnomonist  to  make  accurate 
dials,  to  know  exactly  how  the  time  passes.” — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  418. 

*gno -mon-ol-o-gy  (initial  g  silent),  s.  [Gr. 
gnomon— &  gnomon,  and  logos= a  treatise;  a  dis¬ 
course.]  A  treatise  on  gnomonics  or  dialing. 

gnoph'-ri-a  (a  silent) ,  s.  [Gr.  gnopheros,  dnoph- 
e?'0.s'=uark,  dusky;  gnophos,  dnop/ios= darkness.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Lithosidee. 
Gnophria  rubricollis  is  the  Black  Footman.  The 
front  part  of  the  thorax  is  red,  the  rest  black,  as  is 
the  abdomen,  except  the  four  or  five  last  segments, 
which  are  yellow ;  all  the  wings  of  a  dull,  smoky 
black.  The  larva  feeds  on  various  lichens. 


gnos-cO'Pine,  s.  An  alkaloid  found  in  small 
quantities  in  opium. 

gno-sis  (gr  silent),  s.  [Gr.  gndsis={  1)  an  inquiry* 
a  judgment,  especially  of  a  judicial  kind,  (2)  knowl* 
edge,  spec,  of  the  deeper  kind ;  gignosko,  fut.  gnom 
somai  =  to  know :  from  the  root  gno  =  to  know.] 
What  is  considered  as  science— i.  e.,  knowledge, 
through  it  may  be  chiefly  a  series  of  hypotheses; 
gnosticism,  which  professes  to  restore  to  mankind 
the  lost  knowledge  of  God. 

“  But  the  supposition  that  the  Alexandrian  gnosis  first 
formed  that  of  Palestine  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  erro¬ 
neous.” — Tholuck:  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1842),  i.  130. 

gnos’-tic  (g  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anostikos,  as 
adj.=good  at  knowing;  as  subst.=the  power  or 
faculty  of  knowing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Knowing,  shrewd,  worldly-wise. 

“I  said  you  were  a  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  you  have 
not  always  been  professional.” — Scott:  St.  Honan’s  Well, 

ch.  v. 


2.  Hist.  &  Phil. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  belief 
called  gnosticism  (q.  v.),  or  to  its  professions. 

“According  to  some  the  apostasy  referred  to  was  the 
Gnostic  heresy.” — Lewin:  St.  Paul,  i.  288. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  adherent  of  gnosticism  (q.  v.). 

“The  system  of  the  Gnostics  was  compounded  of  many 
heterogeneous  materials.” — Lewin:  St.  Paul,  ii.  249. 

*gnos'-tIc-gd-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [English,  &c., 
gnostic  (q.  v.) ;  - al ,  -ly.~] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  gnostics. 

2.  Properly,  suitably,  becomingly. 

gnos'-tI-§l§m  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gnostic; 

-ism.] 

Hist.  &  Phil.,  etc. :  A  system  of  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian,  devised  to  solve  the  great 
questions,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil,  which  have  per¬ 
plexed  the  ablest  minds  in  every  age.  Gnosticism 
accepted  beliefs  in  an  eternal  God  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  granting  of  this  post¬ 
ulate  at  once  brought  the  gnostic  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  why  then  did  this  Great  Being  allow 
evil  to  arise  in  the  universe,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  prevented  it?  If  he  did  not  prevent 
it,  was  he  not  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  its 
existence?  The  same  difficulty  had  centuries  before 
created  the  dualist  system  of  Zoroastrianism, 
which  denying  the  omnipotence  of  the  one  Supreme 
Being,  assumed  the  existence  of  two,  a  good  and  a 
bad  one,  about  equal  in  power,  and  in  continual 
conflict.  This  view,  derived  from  Persia,  was  par¬ 
tially  adopted  by  some  gnostics,  while  others  of  the 
sect,  or  aggregation  of  sects,  drew  on  the  later 
Platonism  of  Alexandria  for  their  inspiration. 
There  were  then  two  classes  of  them :  the  Syrian, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  gnostics.  In  cer¬ 
tain  tenets  both  agreed.  Matter  was  eternal,  and 
from  the  first  essentially  evil ;  there  was  then  no 
bygone  time  when  “the  origin  of  evil”  took  place. 
Nor  was  the  world  created  bj  the  Supreme  Being ; 
it  was  framed  by  an  exalted  spirit,  called,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Demiurge  (q.  v.),  whom  many  identified 
with  the  God  of  the  J ews.  B  e  had  shining  qual¬ 
ities,  but  was  selfish  and  arrogant.  He  wished  men 
to  worship,  not  the  Supreme  Being,  but  himself. 
The  former  was  the  purest  Light,  and  pervaded 
that  boundless  space  which  the  Greeks  called 
plerdma.  He  did  not  remain  forever  alone,  but 
brought  into  existence  two  holy  and  happy  spirits 
of  different  sexes,  called  .Eons,  from  whose  mar¬ 
riage  came  others  of  the  same  order,  till  there  was  a 
whole  family  of  them  in  the  pleroma.  The  chief  of 
these  Eons  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  to  the 
world  to  win  it  back  from  the  Demiurge  to  its 
proper  allegiance.  Many  gnostics  held  what  were 
called  Docetic  views.  [Docetae.]  The  germs  of 

fnosticism  existed  in  the  first  century ;  it  did  not, 
owever,  reach  maturity  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in 
the  second.  Of  the  Syrian  gnostics  there  were 


Saturninus  of  Antioch,  Cerdo,  Marcian,  Lucian, 
Severus,  Blastes,  Bardesanes,  Tatian,  &c. ;  of  the 
Egyptian  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  Valentinus.  &c. 
The  system  had  a  good  deal  declined  by  the  third 
century,  but  was  not  extinct  till  about  the  sixth. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  are  allusions  to 
either  nascent  or  fully  developed  gnosticism  in  the 
N ew  Testament.  Some  writers  profess  to  find  them 
in  such  passages  as  Col.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  vi.  20 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  16, 17 ;  Titus  iii.  9 ;  and  there  appears  to 
be  one  to  Doceticism  in  1  John  i.  1-3. 

“  To  this  strange  mixture  was  added  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Christianity,  into  which  gnosticism  had  been 
imported  by  that  father  of  heresy  Simon  Magus.”— Lewin: 
St.  Paul,  ii.  250. 

gn. fi  (g  silent),  s.  [Hottentot  gntt,  gnoo=the  name 
of  the  animal ;  Fr.  gnou.'] 

ZoOlogy:  Catoblepas  gnu,  a  species  of  antelope. 
The  adult  male  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  3  ft. 
10  in.  high  at  the  shoulder;  horns  dark,  broad, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  head,  tapering  out  side¬ 
ways  over  the  eyes,  and  turning  up  into  a  pointed 
hook.  Legs  long.  The  face  is  covered  with  black 
bristly  hair,  with  white  ones  around  the  eye  and  on 
the  legs ;  on  the 
neck  is  a  verti¬ 
cal  mane,  black 
in  the  center 
and  white  at  the 
sides ;  a  bushy 
beard  on  the 
under  jaw;  gen¬ 
eral  color  of  the 
fur  deep  brown, 
with  long  white 
hair  on  the  tail. 

Female  smaller ; 
calves  pure 
white.  But  for 
the  horns  and 
the  cloven 
hoofs,  the  gnu 
would  resemble 
a  horse  in  its 
external  form ;  its  gallop  also  is  that  of  a  horse. 
The  gnu  lives  in  small  herds  in  the  karroos  of 
Southern  Africa.  When  alarmed  it  flings  up  its 
heels  and  capers  like  a  restive  horse ;  then  the  herd 
go  off  in  single  file,  following  a  leader,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  speed.  A  gnu  brought  to  bay  or  wounded 
turns  on  its  assailant.  It  is  believed  that  the 
kokoon  is  not  distinct  from  the  gnu. 

“  Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze.” 

Thomas  Pringle:  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

go,  *ga,  *gan,  *ganne,  *gon,  *gonne,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[A.  S.  gdn,  a  contracted  form  of  gangan=  to  go; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gaan ;  Icel.  ganga,  gd ;  Dan.  gaae ; 
Sw.  gd;  Goth,  gaggan  (for  gangan) ;  Ger.  gehen ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  kankan,  gangan,  gdn,  gen;  O.  Fris.  gdn. 
Went,  which  is  now  used  as  the  pa.  t.  of  go,  is  from 
the  verb  to  wend  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  move,  to  proceed,  to  pass;  to  be  in  motion 
from  any  cause  or  in  any  manner ;  to  walk,  to  travel. 

*2.  To  pass,  to  flow,  to  run. 

3.  To  move ;  not  to  stand  still. 

“Rise,  let  us  be  going.”— Matthew  xxvi.  46. 

4.  To  be  moved  by  mechanism. 

“Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set;  but  man, 

Irregular  man  A  never  constant,  never  certain.” 

Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  walk  or  move  step  by  step ;  to  proceed 
slowly  or  leisurely. 

‘“And  must  I  go  to  him?’ — ‘Thou  must  run  to  him;  for 
thou  hast  staid  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the 
turn.’  ” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  depart ;  to  leave  a  place ;  opposed  to  come. 

“I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice,  only  ye  shall 

not  go  very  far  away.” — Exodus  viii.  28. 

7.  To  escape. 

“Timotheus  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dositheus 
and  Sosipater,  whom  he  besought  with  much  craft  to  let 
him  go  with  his  life.” — 2  Maccabees  xii.  24. 

*8.  To  lead,  to  extend,  to  reach. 

“He  .  .  .  dude  perforce  stoppe  the  pas. 

That  goth  fro  Taracounte  to  Capias.” 

Alisaunder,  6,250. 

9.  To  pass  or  be  passed  from  one  to  another ;  to 
be  circulated. 

“Stretched  at  their  length,  they  press  the  grassy 
ground, 

They  laugh,  they  sing;  the  jolly  bowls  go  round.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  AHneid,  ix.  208. 

*10.  To  be  spread,  distributed,  or  disseminated. 

‘  Profaneness  is  gone  forth  into  all  the  land.”  —  Jer. 
xxiii.  15. 

II.  To  be  carried. 

“  So  long  goys  the  pott  to  the  water.' 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  106. 


12.  To  depart ;  to  pass  away. 

“Away,  and  with  thee  go  the  worst  of  woes,  „ 

That  seek’st  my  friendship,  and  the  gods  thy  roes. 

Chapman.  ( Johnson .) 

13.  Of  time,  to  pass. 

“Gone  is  the  day.”— Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  276. 

14.  To  pass ;  to  be  placed  or  set. 

“Whatever  remains  in  story  of  Atlas,  or  his  kingdoi® 
of  old,  is  so  obscured  with  age  or  fables,  that  it  may  g« 
along  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  islands.”— Temp le. 

15.  To  be  distributed  or  regulated. 

“Laws  must  make  common  smalle  offices  to  go  by  lot.” 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity . 

16.  To  find  the  way  in ;  to  pass  in. 

«  Love  is  to  myn  herte  gon.”— Lyric  Poems,  p.  92. 

17.  To  frequent,  to  haunt ;  to  pass  one’s  life. 

* ‘  He  goeth  in  company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and 
walketh  with  wicked  men.” — Job  xxxiv.  8. 

*18.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life. 

“And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me, 
when  Israel  went  astray,  which  went  astray  away  from  me 
after  their  idols,  they  shall  even  bear  their  iniquity. 
Ezekiel  xliv.  10. 

19.  To  follow  in  teaching  or  example. 

“They  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain.” — Jude  11. 

20.  To  be  guided  or  regulated  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
duct  or  action ;  to  act. 

“We  are  to  go  by  another  measure.” — Sprat. 

21.  To  change  state  or  condition  for  better  or 
worse. 

“All  those  goodly  things,  which  went  so  to  wreck,  to  be 
lightly  accounted  of  in  comparison  of  their  lives  and 
liberty.” — Knolles;  Historie  of  the  Turkes. 

22.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  apply  one’s  self  to. 

“Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go 

to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints?”— 
1  Corinthians  vi.  1. 

23.  To  apply ;  to  be  applicable  or  pertinent. 

24.  To  tend  to  any  act  or  result. 

“There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  marked  him, 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.”  . 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  5. 

25.  To  have  a  tendency. 

“Athenians,  know. 

Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  sat.  Iv. 

26.  To  move  in  any  direction ;  to  act. 

“Doctor,  he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of 
bodies;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of 
your  professions.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives ,  ii.  3. 

27.  To  be  in  party,  accord,  or  agreement;  to  work 
together. 

“  They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party  go. 

And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe.” 

Dryden.  ( Johnson | 

28.  To  decline ;  to  tend  toward  death  or  ruin. 

“  He  is  far  gone,  and,  truly,  in  my  youth, 

I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love, 

Very  near  this.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

29.  To  pass  away,  to  depart ;  not  to  remain. 

“  His  strength  went  from  him.” — Judges  xvi.  19. 

30.  To  be  talked  of ;  to  be  known. 

“  It  has  the  greatest  town  in  the  island  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  Ano-Caprea,  and  is  in  several  places  covered 
with  a  very  fruitful  soil.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

*31.  To  be  expressed  in  words. 

“  Thus  it  goes.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

*32.  To  pass ;  to  be  received. 

“Clipping  should  be  finally  stopped,  and  the  money 
which  remains  should  go  according  to  its  true  value.” — 
Locke. 

*33.  To  be  in  circulation ;  to  be  current ;  to  pass 
from  hand  to  hand. 

“  Clipt  and  washed  money  goes  about,  when  the  entire 
and  weighty  lies  noarded  up.” — Waller. 

34.  To  be  used,  spent,  or  expended. 

“  Our  money  must  go  to  pay  for  them.” — Locke. 

35.  To  extend  to  consequences. 

“It  is  not  one  master  that  either  directs  or  takes  notice 
of  these:  it  goes  a  great  way  barely  to  permit  them.” — 
L’ Estrange:  Fables. 

36.  To  have  effect;  to  produce  effects;  to  have 
power  or  value. 

“  Considering  the  cheapness,  so  much  money  might  go 
farther  than  a  sum  ten  times  greater  couid  now.” — 
Wilkins. 

37.  To  be  reckoned,  valued,  or  rated;  to  be  of 
weight. 

“  Whatever  appears  against  their  prevailing  vice  goes 
for  nothing,  being  either  not  applied,  or  passing  for 
libel  and  slander.” — Swift. 

38.  To  extend  in  meaning. 

“His  amorous  expressions  go  no  farther  than  virtue 
may  allow.” — Dryden:  Ovid.  (Bref.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  jimidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  wSrk,  who,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


go 

39.  To  last,  to  reach,  to  extend. 

“Whose  flesh,  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morsels  cut,  to  make  it  farther  go.” 

Tate:  Juvenal,  sat.  xtr. 

40.  To  contribute,  to  conduce,  to  concur,  to  form 
an  ingredient. 

41.  To  proceed,  to  fare ;  to  be  in  any  state. 

“When  violence  was  ceased,  and  war  on  earth, 

All  would  have  gone  well.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  780. 

42.  To  fall  out ;  to  terminate ;  to  succeed ;  to  result. 
“  However  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 

In  the  boldness  of  your  speech.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

43.  To  be  about  to  do ;  to  be  on  the  point  of. 
(Used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.) 

‘“We  shall  do  it  now,’  said  Lochiel;  ‘that  is  not  the 
cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win.’  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

44.  To  be  in  order  of  place  or  time. 

*45.  To  be  pregnant. 

“The  fruit  she  goes  with, 

I  pray  that  it  good  time  and  life  may  find.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  L 

46.  To  have  animation,  spirit,  life,  or  interest:  as, 
a  play  goes  well. 

47.  To  become  ;  to  come  into  a  state. 

“The  prince  will  go  mad.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

48.  To  be  regulated  so  as  to  suit. 

“It  .  .  .  goes  to  the  tune  of  ‘Two  Maids.’  ” — Shakesp.t 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

49.  To  fail  in  business ;  to  become  bankrupt ;  as, 
He  went  up  for  a  million.  ( Commercial  Slang.) 

B.  Transitive:  [Although  go  appears  to  be,  and 
may  be,  treated  as  transitive  in  such  phrases  as,  to 


go  one's  way ,  to  go  an  errand ,  &c.,itis  really  in-  for  so  much 
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*(3)  To  pass  away  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

So  much  the  more  our  carver’s  excellent, 

Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  lived  now.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  3. 

*(4)  To  come  by  ;  to  meet  with. 

“He’s  sure  to  go  by  the  worst  that  contends  with  an 
adversary  that  is  too  mighty  for  him.” — V Estrange: 
Fables. 

15.  To  go  by  the  board  : 

(1)  Lit.  dt  Naut. :  To  go  or  fall  overboard ;  as,  The 
mast  went  by  the  board. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  utterly  lost  or  ruined. 

16.  To  go  down : 

( 1)  Literally : 

(a)  To  descend  in  any  manner  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place. 

(6)  To  set;  as,  the  sun  goes  down. 

(c)  To  founder,  to  sink. 

“  Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

*(a)  To  fall ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

( b )  To  be  swallowed,  accepted,  or  received;  to  be 
admitted,  to  be  acceptable. 

“Nothing  so  ridiculous,  nothing  so  impossible,  but  it 
goes  down  whole  with  him  for  truth  and  earnest.”— 
V Estrange:  Fables. 

17.  To  go  far: 

(11  To  go  to  a  distance. 

(2)  To  have  much  weight,  effect,  or  influence. 

18  To  go  for  : 

'll  To  go  to  fetch. 

21  To  represent;  to  pass  for. 

3)  To  support  or  be  in  favor  of. 

(4)  To  proceed  to  attack  violently. 

(5)  To  bring ;  to  be  sold  for ;  as,  the  horse  went 


transitive,  the  following  preposition  being  omitted ; 
as,  to  go  a  journey=to  go  on  a  journey.] 

H  Special  phrases: 

1.  To  go  a  begging :  To  be  in  no  demand;  to  be 
neglected  or  despised. 

2.  To  go  about : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(а)  To  take  a  circuitous  course  in  accomplishing 
anything ;  to  go  in  different  directions. 

(б)  To  set  one’s  self  to  do  anything;  to  attempt; 
to  exert  one’s  self. 

“They  went  about  to  slay  him.” — Acts  ix.  29. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  turn  the  head  of  a  ship;  to  tack; 
to  wear. 

3.  To  go  abroad : 

(1)  To  leave  one’s  own  country  for  a  foreign  one. 

(21  To  go  out  of  doors. 

(3)  To  be  published  or  made  public;  to  be  dis¬ 
closed. 

“There  went  this  saying  abroad  amongst  the  brethren.” 
— John  xxi.  23. 


4.  To  go  against : 

(1)  To  go  to  attack  ;  to  invade ;  to  march  against. 

(2)  To  he  in  opposition  to;  to  he  disagreeable. 

5.  To  go  ahead. : 

(1)  To  go  or  proceed  in  advance ;  to  push  forward 
or  in  advance. 

(2)  To  make  rapid  progress. 

6.  To  go  aside : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  withdraw  apart  from  others. 

“  And  he  took  them  and  went  aside  privately  into  a  des¬ 
ert  place.” — Luke  ix.  10. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  go  wrong;  to  deviate  from  the  right; 
to  err. 

“If  any  man’s  wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  him.” — Numbers  v.  12. 

7.  To  go  astern: 

Naut. :  To  move  astern  or  backward. 

8.  To  go  astray : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  wander  from  the  right  path ;_  to  stray. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  wander  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

9.  To  go  away : 

(1)  To  depart. 

*(2)  To  die. 

10.  To  go  bach: 

(1)  To  return,  to  retire;  to  move  backward. 

(2)  To  recede  in  value,  price,  or  condition. 

11.  To  go  back  on:  To  break;  not  to  keep;  as,  to 

go  back  on  one’s  word.  01 

12.  To  go  between:  To  interpose;  to  mediate  be-  exactiy 

tween  ;  to  attempt  to  reconcile  two  parties.  (Usually  32-  p0  go  on  a  wind : 
in  a  had  sense.)  --  •  m  ’’  ’ - * 

“I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said;  but  more  than  that, 
he  loved  her;  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her.”— Shakesp.: 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

*13.  To  go  beyond :  To  cheat,  to  outdo,  to  over¬ 
reach. 

•‘That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter.” — 1  Thessalonians  iv.  6. 

14.  To  go  by: 

(1)  To  pass  by  or  near  to. 

(2)  To  pass  beyond. 


19.  To  go  for  nothing :  To  be  of  no  value,  weight, 
or  influence. 

20.  To  go  forth : 

(1)  To  issue  or  depart  out  of  a  place. 

(2)  To  be  published,  divulged,  or  spread  abroad. 

21.  To  go  halves,  shares,  or  snacks:  To  divide 
either  evenly  or  otherwise. 

22.  To  go  hard  with:  To  cause  great  trouble, 
danger,  <w  difficulty  to  escape. 

23.  To  go  in:  To  proceed  to  action;  to  take  an 
active  part. 

24.  To  go  in  for : 

(1)  To  he  in  favor  of ;  to  attach  one’s  self  to  the 
pursuit  or  acquisition  of ;  to  practice. 

(2)  To  enter  into  competition  for.  (See  example 
under  Great-go.) 

25.  To  go  in  and  out:  To  have  perfect  liberty. 

‘  He  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.” — John  x.  9. 

26.  To  go  in  to : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  enter  the  presence  of. 

(2)  Scrip. :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

27.  To  go  into: 

(1)  To  enter  upon  ;  as,  to  go  into  a  business. 

(2)  To  enter  upon,  to  speak  of,  to  discuss  ;  as,  to 
go  into  a  matter. 

28.  To  go  large : 

Naut. :  To  sail  with  the  wind  crossing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel’s  course  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sail  feels  its  full  force. 

29.  To  go  off: 

(1)  To  depart;  to  go  away. 

“  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand. 

Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  To  depart ;  to  cease ;  as,  The  pain  went  off. 

(3)  To  die ;  to  decease. 

“I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrived: 
Some  must  go  of.”  Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

(4)  To  explode  ;  to  be  discharged  or  exploded. 

(5)  To  he  sold  or  disposed  of ;  to  be  bought  up. 

(6)  To  take  place  ;  to  be  carried  out ;  to  pass  over. 

“The  wedding  went  off  much  as  such  affairs  do.” — Mrs. 

Gaskell:  Wives  and  Daughters,  ch.  xiv. 


30.  To  go  on : 

(1)  To  proceed ;  to  advance  further. 

(2)  To  continue;  to  proceed;  not  to  leave  off ;  as, 
to  go  on  reading. 

*(3)  To  make  attack. 

(4)  To  be  put  on  as  a  garment,  &c. ;  to  fit. 

31.  To  go  on  all  fours  with  anything:  To  agree 


Naut. :  To  sail  to  windward. 

33.  To  go  out  : 

(1)  To  issue  forth  from  a  place. 

(2)  To  go  upon  any  expedition. 

“You  need  not  to  have  pricked  me:  there  are  other  men 
fitter  to  go  out  than  1.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.rPt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

(3)  To  become  public  ;  to  be  divulged  or  published. 

(4)  To  he  extinguished ;  to  become  extinct ;  as.  A 
candle  or  a  fire  goes  out. 

“  Life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure.” 

Addison  -  C'a+n 


go 

(5)  Univ. :  To  proceed  regularly  to  an  academical 
degree. 

(6)  To  leave  or  vacate  office ;  as,  a  ministry  goes 
out. 

34.  To  go  over : 

(1)  To  pass  from  one  side  of  to  the  other ;  to  cross ; 
to  pass  over. 

(а)  Transitive: 

“  I  must  not  go  over  Jordan.” — Deut.  iv.  22. 

(б)  Intransitive: 

“  Let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
Jordan.” — Deut.  iii.  25- 

(2)  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to  another; 
to  change  sides. 

(3)  To  read,  to  peruse,  to  study,  to  view  or  review; 
to  examine. 

“If  we  po  over  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find 
that  excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the  same 
thing.” — Tillotson. 

(4)  To  think  or  meditate  over. 

(5)  To  transcend,  to  bear,  to  surpass. 

35.  To  go  over  to  (or  join)  the  majority:  To  die,  to 
decease.  [Majority.] 

36.  To  go  the  whole  figure :  To  go  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  in  gaining  a  point  or  obtaining  an  object. 
( Colloq .) 

37.  To  go  the  whole  hog :  To  go  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
to  be  out-and-out ;  to  stick  at  nothing.  (Slang.) 

38.  To  go  through : 

(1)  To  pass  through  any  substance. 

(2)  To  perform  thoroughly;  to  accomplish;  to 
finish  ;  to  bring  to  a  completion. 

(3)  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  undergo,  to  put  up 
with ;  as,  the  troubles  he  has  gone  through. 

(41  To  waste  ;  to  spend  completely ;  to  run  through. 

(5)  To  bungle  a  business.  (Scotch.) 

(6)  To  strip  of  valuable  property.  (Slang.) 

39.  To  go  through  with : 

(1)  To  perform  thoroughly ;  to  bring  to  a  comple¬ 
tion. 

“He  much  feared  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadiness 
of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with  such  an  undertaking.” 
— Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

(2)  To  persevere  in  to  the  end. 

“Finding  Pyrocles  every  way  able  to  go  through  with 
that  kind  of  life,  he  was  as  desirous  for  his  sake  as  for  his 
own  to  enter  into  it.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

40.  To  go  to  ground : 

(1)  Lit.  db  Hunt. :  Said  of  a  fox  when  he  succeeds 
in  escaping  the  hounds  by  taking  refuge  in  an 
earth  or  a  hole. 

“  Saved  his  brush  by  going  to  ground  in  a  drain.” — Lon. 
don  Field. 

*(2)  Fig. :  To  fall  or  die  in  battle ;  to  be  slain. 

“In  a  battle  where  so  many  before  our  eyes  go  to  the 
ground,  paying  the  debt  to  nature  daily.” — Ch.  Sutton i 
Learn  to  Die  (1634),  p.  17. 

41.  To  go  to  naught :  To  come  to  nothing;  to  fail. 

42.  To  go  to  work :  To  set  to  work ;  to  start  at  any 
work  or  pursuit. 

‘  ‘  Because  this  atheist  goes  mechanically  to  work,  he  will 
not  offer  to  affirm  that  all  the  parts  of  the  embryon  could, 
according  to  his  explication,  be  formed  at  a  time.”— Bent- 
ley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

43.  To  go  under : 

*(l)  To  set. 

“Nou  is  the  sonne  gon  undur.” — Alisaunder,  6,830. 

(2)  To  be  submerged  or  ruined ;  to  perish ;  to  sink 
(Colloq.) 

*(3)  To  die. 

*(4)  To  undergo. 

44.  To  go  upon  : 

*(1)  To  attack,  to  go  against. 

(2)  To  take  or  act  upon  as  a  principle,  basis,  or 
foundation. 

45.  To  go  with : 

1)  To  accompany. 

'2)  To  side  or  agree  with  in  views  or  design. 

(3)  To  agree  with,  to  suit,  to  harmonize. 

46.  To  go  ill  (or  ivell\  with:  To  meet  with  ill  (or 
good)  fortune  ;  to  fare  ill  (or  well) . 

47.  To  go  without:  To  be  or  remain  destitute  or 
unprovided. 

48.  To  go  wrong : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  take  a  wrong  way  or  road ;  to  wands’ 
from  the  road. 

12)  Figuratively: 

a)  To  go  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

b)  To  fail  in  business. 

c)  To  fall  out  unluckily  or  unfortunately;  as. 
Things  went  wrong  with  him. 

(d)  To  become  unsound  or  tainted,  as  meat, 
fruit,  <fec. 

49.  Let  go :  To  loose  one’s  hold  of ;  to  release. 

‘‘Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*50.  Go  to:  Come,  move.  (A  phrase  of  exhorta 
tion ;  often  used  ironically.) 

‘‘Go  to!  go  to!  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow  ; 

Let  me  be  clear  of  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  L 
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go,  s.  [Go,  v.] 

1.  A  going  on ;  act,  operation,  doing,  incident. 

“  This  is  a  pretty  go,  is  this  here  !  an  uncommon  pretty 
go.” — Dickens:  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  lxii. 

2.  A  fashion  or  mode. 

3.  A  noisy  jollification ;  a  spree. 

4.  A  drink  of  liquor,  especially  of  gin;  a  quartern. 
“Sipping  whiskey-and-water  until  the  goes  were  both 

gone.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Making  a  Night  of  it. 

5.  Stamina ;  power  of  endurance  or  staying ;  bot¬ 
tom  ;  spirit. 

“This mishap  knocked  all  the  go  out  of  him.” — London 
Field. 

6-  Spirit,  life,  animation,  fire;  unflagging  in¬ 
terest. 

“An  individual  without  animation,  without  that  essen¬ 
tial  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  go,  is  in  comic 
opera,  an  interloper,  a  blot,  a  hindrance.” — Era,  Nov.  17, 
1883. 

H  (1)  Great-go ,  Little-go:  University  slang  terms 
for  the  final  and  preliminary  or  previous  examina¬ 
tions  for  degrees. 

“The  little  gentleman  was  going  in  for  his  degree, 
alias  Great-go,  alias  Greats;  and  our  hero  for  his  first 
examination  in  literis  humantoribus,  alias  Responsions, 
alias  Little-go,  alias  Smalls.” — Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant 
Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  No  go :  Of  no  use ;  not  to  be  done ;  a  complete 
failure. 

“I  tell  you,  sare,  it  is  no  go.  X  will  never  let  her 
marry.” — Thackeray:  Miscellanies,  i.  483. 

go-ahead,  a.  Characterized  by  progress,  energy, 
and  enterprise ;  enterprising,  energetic,  pushing. 

go-between,  s.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary 
between  two  parties,  as  agent  or  mediator 

“  Even  as  you  came  into  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between, 
parted  from  me.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2. 

go-by,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  passing  without  notice;  hence  an 
intentional  omission  or  failure  to  notice. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  deception. 

“Except  an  apprentice  is  instructed  how  to  adulterate 
and  varnish,  and  give  you  the  go-by  upon  occasion,  his 
master  may  be  charged  with  neglect.” — Collier:  On  Pride. 

go-cart,  s.  A  small  framework  without  a  bottom, 
and  running  on  castors,  for  teaching  infants  to 
walk. 

“The  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart.” — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  109. 

go-out,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  A  sluice  in  an  embankment  for 
allowing  water  to  escape  from  tidal  lands  when  the 
tide  is  out ;  a  gowt. 

go  a,  s. 

Zo6l.:  An  antelope  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thibet,  China. 

goad,  *gode,  *goade,  s.  [A.  S.  gdd ;  Icel.  gaddr .] 
[Gad.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  pointed  instrument  used  to  stimulate 
oxen  to  move  faster. 

“A  pointed  goad  he  brought,  with  whioh  he  drew 
Erom  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue.” 

Boole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xxvii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  urges  or  stimulates.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  word  was  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  horse-chanter. 

“They  that  stand  by  and  conycatche  the  chapman 
either  with  out-bidding,  false  praises,  &c.,  are  called 
goades.” — Dekker:  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  ch.  x. 

goad,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Goad,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  drive,  or  urge  on  with  a  goad. 

“  Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load; 

And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her, 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad.” 

Macaulay:  Prophecy  of  Capys,  xvii. 

2.  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to  drive 
forward. 

“  He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad  them 
into  open  hostility.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  excite,  to  arouse,  to  drive  by  words  or 
actions  of  an  irritating  or  inflammatory  nature. 

B  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  goad,  stimulus,  or  incen¬ 
tive. 

“It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  80. 

goad'-lfiup,  s.  [Sw.  gatlopp.]'  The  gantelope,  or 
gantlet,  a  military  punishment,  in  which  the  crim¬ 
inal,  running  between  the  ranks,  receives  a  lash 
from  each  man.  [Gantlet.] 

“Because  I  refused,  they  threatened  in  their  anger, 
that  whosoever  gave  me  a  drink  of  water  should  get  the 
goadloup.” — Wodrow:  Hist.  I.  (Append.,  p.  102.) 

goad? -man,  s.  [Eng.  goad,  and  man."]  One  who 
drives  oxen  with  a  goad ;  a  gadsman. 
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goad  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  goad ;  suff. -ster.]  A  goads- 
man  or  gadsman. 

“  Goadsters  in  classical  costume  with  fillets  and  wheat- 
ears  enough.” — Carlyle:  French  Bevol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  c. 
vii. 

goaf  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.:  The  waste  place  in  a  colliery;  the  refuse 
that  is  left  behind  when  the  work  is  completed; 
the  space  from  which  the  coal  has  been  removed, 
and  in  which  the  roof  has  been  permitted  to  fall  in ; 
also  called  gob. 

“  Should  the  ventilation  be  defective,  some  of  the  gas 
will  be  filtered  into  the  open  goafs,  and  remain  there  un¬ 
til  forced  or  drawn  out  by  some  of  the  influences  above 
mentioned.” — Colliery  Guardian,  Nov.  5,  1880. 
goaf  (2),  s.  [Goff  (2).]  A  rick  of  hay. 
goaf- flap,  s.  A  wooden  beater  to  knock  the  ends 
of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goaf  more  compact. 

goaf-ladder,  *gofe-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  for  car¬ 
rying  hay  on  to  the  rick. 

goaf-stead,  s.  A  division  of  a  barn  in  which  a 
goaf  is  placed. 

goal  (1),  *gOle,  s.  [Fr.  gaule—a.  pole. or  big  rod ; 
O.  Fr.  waule  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vOlr—a  stick,  a  staff ; 
Goth,  walus;  O.  Fris.  walu .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  winning  post  in  a  race;  the  point  or  mark 
set  to  bound  a  race. 

“Else,  though  unequaled  to  the  goal  he  flies, 

A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  15. 

2.  The  final  purpose  or  aim;  the  end  at  which  a 
person  aims,  or  to  which  a  design  is  directed ;  the 
end. 

“  Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble  ! 

Never  nearer  to  the  goal.” 

Wordsworth:  Song  for  the  Wandering  Jew. 

*3.  The  starting-post  of  a  race. 

“  So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  leads  apace 
Home  to  the  goal.”  Cowper:  Charity,  566. 

II.  Football: 

1.  The  space  marked  by  goal-posts  and  a  cross¬ 
bar,  to  define  the  required  path  of  the  ball  in  order 
that  a  goal  [2]  may  be  scored.  According  to  Rugby 
rules,  the  ball  must  be  kicked  over  the  cross-bar ; 
according  to  Association  rules,  it  must  go  under. 

“He  reached  within  thirty  yards  of  goal.” — London 
Field. 

2.  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball  through  or  over  the 
goal-posts. 

“  The  victory  of  the  home  team  by  two  goals  to  one.”— 
London  Field . 

goal-keeper,  s.  In  football,  the  player  in  charge 
of  the  defense  of  the  goal. 

“Both  goal-keepers  played  in  very  cool  and  clever 
fashion.” — London  Field. 

goal-post,  s.  In  football,  one  of  the  posts  form¬ 
ing  the  goal. 

goa-powder,  s.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  is  a  very  bitter 
powder  and  is  the  material  from  which  chrysarobin 
is  obtained. 

*goal  (2),  s.  [Gaol.] 

goare,  s.  [Gore  (1),  v]  A  hurt,  a  wound. 
( Forbes :  Eubulus,p.  152.) 

*goar'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  goar;  -ish.']  Patched  up; 
mean. 

“The  goarish  Ratine  they  write  in  their  bonds.”— 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  v.  1. 

goat  (1),  *gaet,  *gait,  *gat,  *gate,  *gatt,  *gayt, 
*geat,  *geet,  *get,  *gett,  *geyt,  *geyte,  *goot, 
*gOt,  *gOte,  s.  [A.  S.  gdt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  geit; 
Sw.  get;  Dan.  ged;  Icel.  geit:  Ger.  geiss,  geisse; 
Goth,  gaitsa ;  O.  H.  Ger.  geiz ;  Lat.  heed  us.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“A  shaggy  goat’s  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  59. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  lecherous  person ;  a  lecher. 

“At  dinner  he  never  failsto  sit  next  to  her  ...  and 
at  the  tea-table  I  have  seen  the  impudent  goat  most  lus¬ 
ciously  sip  off  her  leavings.” — Cibber:  Non-juror,  i.  1. 

If  In  Christian  art  the  goat  is  an  emblem  of  im¬ 
purity.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  carving  under 
seat  or  choir-stalls,  and  is  put  there  as  a  mark  of 
dishonor. 

Zoblogy : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Capra  hircus ,  the  domestic  goat,  which  exists, 
in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  state,  in  all  the  European 
mountain  ranges.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
may  be  a  descendantof  the  Paseng  of  Persia  ( Capra 
cegaarus ) .  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  considers  that 
it.  with  various  other  domestic  animals,  came  in 
with  the  neolithic  farmer  and  herdsman,  there 
being  no  trace  of  it  while  the  palaeolithic  hunter 
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goat’s-bush 

constituted  the  highest  type  of  manhood  in  Europe 
The  males  fight  furiously  with  each  other  in  the 
rutting  time.  They  have  an  offensive  smell. 

(2)  The  genus  Capra  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  family  Caprid®  (q.  v.). 
goat-beard,  s.  [Goat’s-beard.] 

*goat-buck,  *goot-buck,  s.  A  he-goat. 

“  Neither  bi  bload  of  goot.buckis  or  of  caluys .’’—Bible 
(1551),  Hebrews  ix.  12. 

"‘goat-chaffer,  s. 

Entomol. :  “A  kind  of  beetle.”  {Bailey.)  The 
name  chaffer  is  appropriated  to  the  genus  Melolon- 
tha  and  the  family  Melolonthid®.  Melolontha 
(Rhizotragus)  solstitialis  may  be  the  species  in¬ 
tended  by  Bailey.  It  is  smaller,  narrower,  and 
paler  than  the  Common  Cockchafer  (q.  v.). 
tgoat-fig,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fig-tree  in  its  wild  state, 
goat-fold,  s.  A  fold  or  inclosure  for  goats, 
goat-house,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  goat-fold. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  brothel. 

tgoat-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Goat’s-beard  (q.  v.).  ( John¬ 

son .) 

tgoat-milker,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  bird  called  the  goat-sucker  (q.v.). 
goat-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Cossus  ligniperda,  a  large  moth  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Zenzerid®.  The  fore  wings  are 
pale  brown,  clouded  with  whitish,  and  marked  with 
numerous  short, 
irregular  trans¬ 
verse  wavy  black 
lines;  hind  wings 
pale-smoky,  with 
similar  transverse 
dark  lines,  but  less 
distinct;  expan¬ 
sion  of  wings  three 
to  above  three 
and  a  half  inches ; 
larva  reddish 

black  on  the  back,  sides  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  flesh 
color ;  head  black ;  smell  offensive.  It  feeds  on  the 
wood  of  willows,  poplars,  and  oaks,  sometimes  per¬ 
forating  the  wood  in  all  directions.  It  is  said  to  be 
three  years  in  reaching  maturity.  {Stainton.) 
goat-pepper,  s. 

Bot.:  Capsicum fruticosum,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies, 
goat-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Ononis  natrix. 

goat-stone,  s.  For  def.  see  extract.  [Bezoar.] 

“The  disease  of  the  stone  was  supposed  to  be  cured  by 
the  stone  called  capra,  which  was  said  to  be  found  in  the 
bodies  of  some  Indian  goats.  Targioni  Tozzetti  ( Lezioni 
di  Materia  Medica,  Florence,  1821)  seriously  describes  the 
goat-stones  as  follows:  ‘These  stones  are  usually  clear  on 
their  surface  and  dark-colored;  they  have  an  odor  of 
musk  when  rubbed  and  heated  by  the  hands.  In  them, 
analeptic  and  alexipharmic  virtues  were  supposed  to 
exist,  which  were  able  to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  poison 
and  contagious  diseases,  the  plague  not  excepted.”— De 
Gubernatis:  Zoological  Mythology,  i.  422. 

goat-sucker,  s.  [Goatsucker.] 
goat-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Lonicera  periclymenum. 

goat-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  The  genus  Capraria,  belonging  to  the 
Scrophulariace®.  {Loudon.) 

2.  Spec.:  Capraria  biflora.  {Paxton.) 

3.  iEgopodium  (q.v.),  and  specially  NCgopodium 
podagraria.  The  resemblance  to  a  goat’s  foot  is  in 
the  form  of  the  leaf.  Called  also  Gout-weed,  Bish- 
op’s-weed,  Ash-weed,  Herb-gerard,  and  Wild  Mas- 
terwort. 

4.  Stemodia  durantifolia.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

goat-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  caprcea.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  Cum¬ 
mings. 

goat’s-bane,  s. 

Bot. :  Aconitum  tragoctonum. 

goat’s-beard,  goat-beard,  s. 

Botany :  * 

1.  The  composite  genus  Tragopogon,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Tragopogonpratense.  It  is  a  stout,  erect  plant, 
one  or  two  feet  nigh,  with  flexuous  leaves  and 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  root  is  eatable. 
{Loudon,  &c.) 

2.  Spiraea  aruncus.  {Paxton.) 
goat’s-bush,  s, 

Bot. :  Castela  nicolsoni. 
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goat’  s-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxalis  caprina. 

*Goat’ s-foot  lever: 

Old  Arm. :  A  contrivance  for  setting  a  cross-bow. 
It  was  so  called  because  it  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  foot  of  a  goat. 

“[A  latch]  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  bent  by  means  of 
the  goat’s-foot  lever.”— Meyrick:  Ancient  Armor,  vol.  ii., 
pi.  xcv. 

goat’s-horn,  goat’s-hornedmilkvetch, «. 

Bot. :  Astragalus  cegiceras. 

goat’s-leaves,  s.  [Goat-tbee.] 
goat’s-origanum,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  tragoriganum.  (.Paxton.) 

goat’s-rue,  s. 

!  Bot.:  (1)  Astragalus galegiformis.  (Loudon.)  (2) 
The  genus  Galega.  (Paxton.) 

I  goat’s-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Two  plants — viz.,  the  Great  Goat’s-thorn, 
Astragalus  tragacantha,  and  the  Small  Goat’s- 
thorn  ,  A .  poterium.  (Loudon.) 
goat’s-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tragopyrum. 
goat  (2) ,  s.  [Icel.  gata—&  road.] 

1.  A  narrow  cavern  or  inlet,  into  which  the  sea 
enters. 

2.  A  small  trench. 

goat,  v.  t.  [Goat  (2), s.]  To  drive  into  a  trench ; 
a  term  at  golf. 

gdat'-bush,  s.  [Eng.  goat,  and  bush.'] 

Bot. :  Castela  Nicolsoni,  an  Ochnad.  It  is  as  bit¬ 
ter  as  quassia. 

goa-tee',  s.  [Eng.  goat ;  dim.  suff.  -ee.]  A  beard 
so  trimmed  that  a  part  of  it  hangs  down  from  the 
lower  lip  or  chin,  as  the  beard  of  a  goat. 
goat-fish,  s.  [Eng.  goat,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  Batistes  capriscus,  a  fish  of  a  brownish- 
gray  color,  spotted  with  blue,  or  greenish.  Its  flesh 
is  little  esteemed.  Its  appropriate  habitat  is  the 
Mediterranean,  but  it  has  been  found  in  other  seas. 
It  is  called  by  Yarrell  the  European  File-fish.  [Ba- 
listes,  File-fish.] 

goat  -foot,  s.  [Eng.  goat,  and  foot.]  A  satyr,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  classic  poets  described 
eatyrs  as  having  the  hindquarters  of  a  goat. 

“Catch  her,  goatfoot;  nay, 

Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilderness.” 

Tennyson:  Lucretius ,  200. 

goat-herd,  *gate-herd,  *gate-heyrd,  *gote- 
herd,  “goot-herde,  s.  [A.  S.  gat- a  goat;  heord- 
a  herd,  heorde—a  keeper,  a  herd.] 

*1.  A  herd  or  flock  of  goats. 

“  Go  after  gateherden.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  100. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  to  tend  goats. 


goave,  v.  i.  [Goif.]  To  look  round  with  a 
strange,  inquiring  gaze  ;  to  stare  stupidly. 

“Goavan,  as  if  led  wi’  branks, 

And  stumping  on  his  plowman  shanks,” 

Burns:  Interview  with  Lord  Baer, 

goave,  s.  [Goave,  v.]  A  broad,  vacant  stare. 

gob,  s.  [Lat.  gfo6=the  beak  of  a  bird,  a  mouth; 
Irish  gob= the  mouth  ;  O.  Fr.  gob— a  gulp,  gober— to 
devour  greedily.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mouth. 

2.  A  mouthful,  a  small  quantity,  a  little  mass. 

3.  A  mouthful,  a  single  swallow. 

“  That  little  land  he  gave 
Throate  the  lawyer  swallowed  at  one  gob.” 

Barry:  Ram  Alley,  i.  L 

4.  Saliva,  spittle. 

II.  Min.:  The  same  as  Goaf  (q.  v.). 

gob-lines,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  A  term  for  the  martingale  backropes. 
gob -bet,  *gob-et,  *gob-ette,  s.  [Fr.  gobet, 
dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  gob=a  gulp.]  [Gob.] 

1.  A  mouthful,  a  morsel;  a  little  quantity  or 
piece. 

“  He  smot  him  on  the  helm  and  hegh,  and  a  gobet  away 
a  bar.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  614. 

2.  A  fragment. 

3.  A  block  of  stone. 

gob  -bet,  v.  t.  [Gobbet,  s.]  To  swallow  in  large 
mouthfuls ;  to  gulp  down. 

“  Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gobbets 
up  both  together.” — L’ Estrange. 

*gobbet-meale,  *gobet-mele,  adv.  Bit  by  bit; 
in  little  fragments. 

“He  si  ewe  Hamon  neare  to  a  hauen  of  the  sea,  and 
threw  him  gobbet-meale  therein;  it  is  now  called  South¬ 
hampton.” — Stow:  The  Romans  (an.  21). 

*gob  -bet-ly ,  *gob-et-liche ,  adv.  [Eng.  gobbet; 
- lyf]  In  little  fragments ;  in  pieces. 

“His  fader  was  islawe  .  .  .  and  ithrowe  out  gobet - 
liche” — Trevisa ,  iv.  103. 

gob  -hi  fig,  s.  [Gob,  s.  II.] 

Min.:  The  refuse  thrown  back  into  the  excava¬ 
tions  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  coal ;  pack¬ 
ing  with  waste  rock. 

gob'-ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  from  Fr.  gober = to 
gulp  down.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  down  hastily  or  greedily ;  to  gulp 
down. 

“  The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 

And  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste, 

Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run.” 

Swift:  Ladies’  Journal. 

2.  To  utter  like  a  turkey-cock. 


“  Thilk  same  goatherd  proud, 

That  sits  on  yonder  bank.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar ;  July. 

goat'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  goat;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling  a  goat  in  form ;  like  a  goat. 

“On’s  shield  the  goatish  satires  dance  around.’* 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island ,  vii.  76. 

2.  Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality,  especially  in 
‘rankness  of  smell  or  lustfulness. 

“Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  embraces 
Of  goatish  lust.”  ... 

Massinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  in.  1. 

goat'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  goatish;  -Zy.]  In  a 
goatish  manner ;  lustfully,  lecherously. 

goat'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  goatish;  -ness.]  The 
Quality  or  state  of  being  goatish,  lustful,  or  lecher- 
ous ;  lustfulness. 

goat’-llke,  a.  [English  goat,  and  like.]  Like  a 
goat;  goatish. 

g5at'-skln,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  goat,  and  sfcm.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  skin  of  a  goat,  dressed,  espe¬ 
cially  one  sewn  into  the  shape  of  a  bottle. 

“  Then  filled  two  goatskins  with  her  hands  divine, 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v.  838. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat. 

goat  -suck-er,  s.  [Eng.  goat,  and  sucker.] 

Ornithology  and  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Sing.:  One  of  the  English  names  of  a  remark¬ 
able  migratory  bird,  Caprimulgus  europceus.  The 
erroneous  belief  that  it  sucks  goats  seems  to  have 
arisen  among  the  goatherds  in  ancient  Greece,  who 
called  it  aigotheles,  from  aix  (gemt.  aigos)= a  goat, 
and  thele= the  nipple  ;  and  the  Romans,  falling  into 
the  same  error,  denominated  it  Caprimulgus 

^2!  Ypi.:  The  sub-family  Caprimulginee,  or  the 

family  Caprimulgid®  (q.  v.).  


“ He  returns  to  his  female  train,  displays  his  plumage 
around,  struts  about  the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a  note  of 
self-approbation.”  —  Goldsmith:  Animated  Nature;  The 
Turkey. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  swallow  food  greedily  or  hastily. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  turkey-cock. 

gob'-ble,  s.  [Gobble,  v.] 

1.  A  noise  made  in  the  throat,  as  that  of  the 
turkey-cock. 

“The  turkey-cock  is  another  unfortunate  bird,  whose 
strut  and  gobble  have  led  it  to  be  considered  an  emblem 
of  .  .  .  Bumbledom.”— Lindsay.-  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  i.  295.  , 

2.  A  turkey-cock. 

gobble-cock,  s.  A  turkey-cock. 

gob  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  gobbl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  gobbles  or  swallows  food  greedily ;  a 
gourmand,  a  greedy  eater. 

2.  A  turkey-cock. 

“In  the  hope  that  many  such  gobblers  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  may  fall  before  their  unerring  bullets.”— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

gob’-b5,  gom'-bo,  gum -bo,  s.  [A  West  Indian 
word.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  which, 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  soup,  imparts  to  it  a  muci¬ 
laginous  quality, 
go  be-lln,  a.  [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  term  applied  to  a  superior  kind  of 
French  tapestry,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
brothers  Gobelin,  the  first  manufacturers.  It  was 
ornamented  with  designs  in  colors.  Under  Col¬ 
bert,  the  celebrated  French  minister,  the  different 
tapestry-producing  ateliers  in  France  were  cen¬ 
tralized  and  united  with  the  Gobelins’,  which  fac¬ 
tory  he  induced  the  king  to  buy.  The  factory  still 
continues  to  maintain  its  pride  of  place,  producing 
the  finest  tapestry  in  the  world. 


go'be-mofiche,  s.  [Fr.,  lit.=&  fly-swallower.] 
A  silly,  simple,  credulous  person,  who  wilL  swallow 
or  believe  anything.  The  name  is  applied  to  such 
persons  because  they  usually  listen  open-mouthed 
to  any  extraordinary  story. 

go  -bl-I-dse,  go-bl-di -dae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  gobi(us), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

r  Ichthy. :  Gobies.  A  family  of  Acanthopteri  veri. 
The  edges  of  the  operculum  are  unarmed,  and  its 
aperture  small ;  the  ventral  fins,  whether  united  or 
separated,  constitute  a  funnel,  and  are  situated  on 
the  breast ;  the  pectoral  ones  are  large,  all  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  soft  and  flexible ;  the 
skin  is  either  naked  or  armed  with  large  finely 
ctenoid  scales.  Most  of  them  are  small  fishes, 
found  among  rocks  or  in  tidal  rivers.  They  some¬ 
times  attach  themselves  by  their  suckers  to  the 
underside  of  stones. 

go  -bl-O,  s.  [Lat.=  a  fish  of  small  value,  prob¬ 
ably  the  gudgeon.]  [Gobius.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  soft-bodied  abdominal  fishes, 
family  Cyprinidse.  Though  anciently  gobio  and 
gobius  were  the  names  for  the  same  fish,  yet  now 
they  are  made  quite  distinct  genera,  notakin  to  each 
other.  Gobio  resembles  Gyprinus,  but  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  short  and  destitute  of  bony  rays. 

go -bl-us,  s.  [Lat.  gobius ,  cobius,  and  gobio; 
Gr.  fco6ios=the  gudgeon.  (See  def.  of  gobio.)] 
Ichthy. :  Goby.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gohiid®  (q.  v.).  They  have  two  dorsal  fins,  a  scaly 
body,  and  a  disc  made  by  the  ventral1  fins,  which 
enables  them  to  adhere  to  rocks.  Some  build  nests. 

gob  -let,  s.  [Fr.  gobelet= a  goblet,  dimin.  of  O. 
Fr.  gobet,  gobeau=a  mazer  or  great  goblet  (Cot- 
grave),  from  Low  Lat.  cupillus=a  cup,  dimin.  of 
cupa= a  vat;  Sp.  cubilete.)  A  large  cup  or  drink¬ 
ing-vessel  without  a  handle.  [Cup.] 

“Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets  of  pure  gold.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

goblet-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Cells  produced  in  certain  circumstances 
in  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.  (Quain.) 
goblet-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Concave  and  hemispherical,  a  little  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  base,  as  some  Pezizas.  The  same  as 
Ceatesifoem  (q.  v.).  ( Lindley .) 

gob -IIh,  *gOb-bel-line,  s.  [Fr.  gobelin,  from 
Low  Lat.  gobelinus,  cobalus=&  goblin,  from  Gr. 
kobalos= a  rogue,  a  sprite,  a  goblin:  Ger.  kobold—a 
demon  or  spirit  of  the  mines.]  An  evil  or  mis¬ 
chievous  spirit  or  sprite ;  an  elf,  a  phantom ;  a 
malicious  fairy. 

“  ‘Harper  !  methinks  thy  magic  lays,’ 

Matilda  Baid,  ‘can  goblins  raise  !’  ” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  28. 

*gob'-lIn-r^,  s.  [Eng.  goblin ;  -ry.]  The  mis¬ 
chievous  acts  or  practices  of  goblins, 
go  -bo-nat-ed,  a.  [Gobone.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  border,  pale,  bend, 
or  other  charge  divided  into  equal  parts  forming 
squares,  gobbets,  or  checkers.  Called  also  Gobon6, 
or  Gobony. 

go’-bo-ne,  go’-b5-njf,  a.  [Gobbet.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Gobonated  (q.  v.). 
go  -by,  s.  [Gobius.] 

Ichthy. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Gobius 
(q.  v.). 

*gock-min,  *cock-man,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
sentinel,  a  lookout. 

“They  had  a  constant  centinel  on  the  top  of  their 
houses,  called  gockmin,  or  in  the  E.  tongue,  cockman,  who 
is  obliged  to  watch  day  and  night,  and  at  the  approach  of 
any  body,  to  ask,  Who  comes  there?” — Martin:  Western 
Islands,  p.  103. 

gock’-r6o,s.  [An  East  Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  Ruellia  longifolia,  used  in  India  as  a  drug. 
God,  god,  s.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  god;  Icel. 
gudh;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gud;  Goth,  guth;  Ger.  goth.  All 
from  a  Teutonic  base,  Gut  ha= God,  and  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  from  good,  which  in  A.  S.  is  g6d, 
in  Dan.  god,  in  Dut.  aoed,  in  O.  H.  Ger.  cuot,  in 
Goth.  grod.  Prof.  Max  Mhller  says  that  “though  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  etymology  of 
either  God  or  good,  it  is  clear  that  two  words  which 
thus  run  parallel  in  all  the  dialects  without  ever 
meeting  cannot  be  traced  back  to  one  central  point. 
God  was  most  likely  an  old  heathen  name  of  the 
deity,  and  for  such  a  name  the  supposed  etymology 
ical  meaning  of  good  would  be  far  too  modem,  too 
abstract,  too  Christian.”  (Max  Muller;  Science 
of  Language,  ii.  (8th  ed.),  p.  316.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  (Of  the  form  God):  The  Supreme  Being. 
[II.  1,  2.] 

“  For  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  in  him.” — 1  Cor.  viii.  6. 


b6il,  b<Sy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shstu.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =£. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dpi, 


God 
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godfather 


(2)  (Of  the  form  god) :  Any  superior  or  imaginary 
being,  constituting  an  object  of  worship. 

“For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods ,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  be  gods  many,  and  lords 
many).” — 1  Cor.  viii.  5. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  emperor,  king,  or  any  other  person,  wield¬ 
ing  great  and  despotic  power. 

“Art  thou  the  god ,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Boiled  over  all  our  desolated  land  ?” 

Cowper:  Charity,  75. 

(2)  Any  person  or  thing  greatly  idolized. 

“  How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 

Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  460. 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  Whether  any  savage  tribes  exist  with 
no  belief  in  any  being  higher  than  man,  is  doubtful. 
Burton  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  of  opinion,  as 
was  Mr.  Darwin,  that  there  have  been  and  still  are 
such  tribes  ;  Dr.  Tylor,  after  explaining  away  some 
alleged  cases,  expresses  doubt  of  those  remaining. 
Lubbock  thus  arranges  the  first  great  stages  in 
religious  thought:  Atheism,  understanding  by  this 
term,  not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but 
an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 
FetichismAhe  stage  in  which  man  supposes  he  can. 
force  the  Deity  to  comply  with  his  desires.  N  ature- 
worship  or  Totemism,  in  which  natural  objects, 
trees,  lakes,  stones,  animals,  &c.,  are  worshiped. 
Shamanism,  in  which  the  superior  deities  are  far 
more  powerful  than  man,  and  of  a  different  nature. 
Their  place  of  abode  also  is  far  away,  and  accessible 
only  to  Shamans.  Idolatry  or  Anthropomorphism, 
in  which  the  gods  take  still  more  completely  the 
nature  of  men,  being,  however,  more  powerful. 
They  are  still  amenable  to  persuasion ;  they  are  a 
part  of  nature,  and  not  creatures.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  images  or  idols.  In  the  next  stage,  the 
Deity  is  regarded  as  the  author,  not  merely  a  part 
of  nature.  He  becomes  for  the  first  time  a  really 
supernatural  being.  The  last  stage  is  that  in  which 
morality  is  associated  with  religion.  (Lubbock: 
Origin  of  Civilization  (1870),  p.  119.) 

2.  Jewish:  Two  leading  names  for  the  Supreme 
Being  continually  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  the 
one  generic,  the  other  specific.  The  generic  term  is 
El,  or  Eloah,  both  singular,  and  Elohim  plural. 
The  specific  one  is  Yehovah,  in  general  written  J e- 
hovah  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  the  first  that  God  is  the 
appropriate  rendering.  El,  Eloah,  and  Elohim 
signify  Deity  in  general.  Elohim  is  much  more 
common  than  the  singular  forms.  An  anomalous 
grammatical  idiom  is  generally  introduced  where 
it  occurs.  While  it  has  the  plural  form,  im  being 
the  plural  of  Hebrew  masculine  nouns,  the  verb,  of 
which  it  is  nominative,  is  uniformly  singular. 
Older  writers  found  in  this  a  reference  to  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  ;  grammarians  term  it  the  plural  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  plural  noun 
carries  us  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  when  polytheism  prevailed,  and  that  the 
singular  verb  established  itself  when  monotheism 
displaced  the  worship  of  many  gods.  Among  the 
epithets  or  titles  used  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  Most  High  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  &c.),  Mighty  (Neh.  ix. 
32),  Holy  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  Merciful  (Deut.  iv.  31), 
God  of  Heaven  (Ezra  v. 12),  God  of  Israel,  &c.(Exod. 
xxiv.  10).  Anthropomorphic  language  occurs 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  poetic  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  Psalm  xxxiv. 
15,  Deut.  viii.  3,  Psalm  xxix.  4,  Isa.  xl.  12,  liii.  1, 
lx.  13,  Exod.  xxxii.  23),  but  monotheism  is  enjoined 
in  the  first  commandment,  and  idolatry  forbidden 
in  the  second,  while  in  Isaiah  and  elsewhere  there 
are  most  scathing  denunciations  of  the  manufact¬ 
ure  and  worship  of  images  (Isa.  xl.  12-26,  xlii.  17, 
xliv.  9-20,  &c.).  In  the  New  Testament,  St.  John 
gives  the  ever-memorable  definition  of  the  Divine 
nature,  “God  is  love”  (1  John  iv.  16).  The  Latin 
Church,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  several  Protest¬ 
ant  denominations  all  essentially  agree  in  their 
tenets  regarding  God.  Seethe  Apostles’,  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (ch.  ii.),  and  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism,  question  4.  [Theology,  Trinity.] 

IT  Of  God:  . 

Scrip. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  superlative  to 
designate  whatever  is  specially  great  or  admirable. 
Thus  the  trees  of  God  are  cedars  (Ps.  civ.  16),  and 
the  “  river  of  God'"  is  a  river  full  of  water  to  the 
brink  of  its  bed  or  channel,  if  not  even  in  flood 
(Ps.  lxv.  9). 

If  The  name  of  God  in  forty-eight  languages. 
Hebrew— Elohim,  Eloha.  Flemish— Goed. 

Chaldaio— Eilah.  Dutch— Godt. 

Assyrian — Eleah.  English  and  Old  Saxon — God 

Syriac  and  Turkish— Alah.  Teutonic— Goth. 

Malay Alla.  Danish  and  Swedish — Gut. 

Arabic— Allah.  Norwegian— Gud. 

Old  Egyptian— Teut.  Slav— Buch. 

Armorian— Teuti.  Polish— Bog. 

Modern  Egyptian— Teun.  Pollacca— Bung. 


Greek— Theos. 

ASolian  and  Doric — Ilos. 
Latin — Deus. 

Low  Latin — Diex. 

Celtic  and  Gallic — Diu. 
French — Dieu . 

Spanish — Dios. 
Portuguese — Deos, 

Old  German — Diet. 
Provencal — Diou. 

Low  Breton — Doue. 
Italian — Dio. 

Irish — Dia. 

Olalu  Tongue — Deu. 
German  and  Swiss — Gott. 


Lapp — Jnbinal. 

Cretan — Thios. 

Finch — J  umala. 

Runic — As. 

Zemblain — Fetiza. 
Pannonian — Istu. 
Hindostanee — Rain. 
Coromandel — Brama. 
Tartar — Magatal. 

Persian — Sire. 

Chinese— Prussa. 
Japanese — Goezur. 
Madagascar — Zannar. 
Peruvian — Puchecammae. 


B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  by  God.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

god-cake,  s.  A  cake  sent  on  New  Year’s  Day  to 
a  godchild. 

God-commissioned,  a.  Commissioned  by  God. 


“Awful  as  Death  and  as  Judgment, 

Stood  he,  the  God-commissioned.’’ 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

♦God- gild,  s.  That  which  is  offered  to  God  or 
His  service. 

God-given,  a.  Given  by  God. 

“The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 

Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marred  the  lofty 
line.”  Scott:  Mannion,  i.  (Introd.) 

God-intoxicated,  a.  Overwhelmingly  filled  with 
the  idea  of  God’s  presence ;  an  epithet  applied  by 
Novalis  to  Spinoza.  [Spinozism.] 

“Spinoza  was  a  ‘God-intoxicated  man,’  not  only  in  the 
ardors  of  speculative  activity,  but  in  the  conflict  of  daily 
life,  believing  in  God  as  an  ever-present  reality.” — G.  H. 
Lewes:  Bistory  of  Philosophy,  ii.  177. 

♦god-king,  s. 

Comparative  Mythology : 

1.  A  demigod,  the  offspring  of  a  god  and  a  woman, 
or  of  a  hero  and  a  goddess  or  nymph. 

2.  A  monarch  regarded  as  a  divinity  either  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  own  claims  or  by  the  sycophancy  of  his 
courtiers. 

“Consult  the  Charmides  of  Plato  (v.)  for  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  theory  of  such  a  treatment  attributed  by 
Socrates  to  Zamolxis,  the  god-king  of  the  Thracians.” — 
Matthew  Arnold:  Literature  and  Dogma  (1873),  p.  144. 
(Note.) 

♦god-lore,  s.  The  knowledge  of  divinities  either 
real  or  fabulous  ;  mythology. 

“Thus  we  see  a  sort  of  mystic  poesy  connecting  itself 
with  the  mystic  god-lore.” — Ritter:  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philos¬ 
ophy  (ed.  Morrison),  i.  139. 

God-man,  s.  One  both  God  and  man;  applied 
to  our  Lord. 

God-speed,  s.  Success,  prosperity,  or  good 
fortune;  specif.,  a  prosperous  journey. 

“  Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God-speed.” — 2  John  10. 

*God-tide,  s.  Christmas. 

god-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Eriodendron  anfractuosum. 

God’s-acre,  s.  [Acre.]  A  burial-ground. 

“  I  like  that  ancient  Saxqn  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God’s-acre.” 

Longfellow:  God’ s- Acre. 


God’s-field,  s.  A  churchyard,  a  burial-ground. 

God’s-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Helichrysum  stoechas. 

god’S-food,  s.  Barm  ;  yeast. 

♦god’s-house,  s.  An  almshouse. 

“  [He]  founded  for  poore  people  a  god’ s.house.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Camden,  p.  284. 

god's-penny,  *god's-pennie,  s.  An  earnest- 

penny. 

“  Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw, 

And  John  he  cast  him  a  god’ s-pennie.” 

Percy  Reliques;  Heir  of  Linne. 

IT  In  a  note  in  loc.  Percy  says  that  “  at  this  day, 
when  application  is  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Carlisle,  England,  to  accept  an  exchange  of  the 
tenant  under  one  of  their  leases,  a  piece  of  silver  is 
presented  by  the  new  tenant,  which  is  still  called  a 
god’s-penny .” 

♦God’s  Sunday,  s.  Easter-day. 

♦god,  v.  t.  [God,  s.]  To  deify ;  to  exalt  to  divine 
honors ;  to  act  toward  as  a  god. 

“This  last  old  man 

Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father. 

Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 


♦god  -8-rd,  s. 
drain. 


[Goter,  Gutter.]  A  channel,  a 


Gosshet  through  godardys  and  other  grete  vautes.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,606. 


♦god'-bert,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hauberk. 


♦God  -bote,  s.  [Eng.  God,  and  bote  (q.  v.).] 

Old  Law :  An  ecclesiastical  fine  or  penalty  paid 
for  crimes  committed  against  God. 

♦god-cept,  s.  [Etym.  of  second  element  doubt¬ 
ful.],  A  godfather.  (Holinshed.) 

god  -child,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  child,  indicating 
the  spiritual  relation  between  the  two.]  One  for 
whom  a  person  stands  sponsor  at  baptism  ;  a  god¬ 
son  or  goddaughter. 

“  Uorte  techen  godchilde  pater  noster  and  credo. 


♦god-cunde,  a.  [A.  S.  godcund .] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  God. 

“  Jesu  Crist  in  His  goddcunnde  kindi.” 

Ormulum,  5,872. 


2.  Holy,  religious. 

“Senden  him  anon  summe  godcunde  mon.”_ 

Layamon,  l.  432. 

god  -daugh  ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  god,  and 
daughter  (q.  v.).]  A  female  for  whom  one  stands 
sponsor  at  baptism. 

“To  do  favor  to  the  queen  that  was  his  goddaughter.” 
— Baker:  Henry  I.  (an.  1104.) 

♦god  -dede,  s.  [A.  S.  gdddced ;  O.  H.  Ger.  guottdt.] 
Good  deeds,  kindness,  mercy. 

“Tothonki  Godd  of  His  grace  and  of  His  goddede.”— 
Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  19. 

god  -dess,  *god-des,  *god-desse,  s.  [Eng.  god; 

1.  A  female  god;  a  heathen  deity  of  the  female 


sex. 

“After  the  dethe  sche  was  made  a  goddesse.”—Trevisa, 
ii.  299. 

2.  A  woman  of  preSminent  qualities  or  charms. 

“A  woman  I  forswore;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee.  ’ 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

god-dess-like,  a.  [Eng.  goddess;  -like.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  goddess. 

*•  She’s  punished  for  her  truth;  and  undergoes, 

More  goddesslike  than  wifelike,  such  assaults.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

♦god  -dess-ship,  s.  [Eng.  goddess ;  -ship.]  The 
rank,  state,  or  condition  of  a  goddess. 

“  Appear’dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 

Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or, 

In  all  thy  perfect  goddessship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War?  ” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  5L 

♦god-det,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  goblet. 

“  A  wooden  goddet  or  tankard.” — Florio. 

♦god -di-kin,  s.  [Eng.  god;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.]  A 
little  god. 

“One’s  a  little goddikin." — Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Bur 
lesque,  p.  281. 

♦god'-dlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  god;  -ize.]  To  deify. 

“  And  faire,  loued,  feared  Elizabeth 
Have  goddized  ever  since.” 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv. 

♦god-dot,  interj.  [A  contract,  of  God  wot  —  God 
knows.]  An  oath;  by  God. 

“  Goddott  y  wile  with  the  gonge.”— Havclok,  796. 

*g5-den'-dp,,  s.  [Fr.  godendac,  godendart;  Low 
Lat.  aodandardus,  from  Fiona.  gooden= good,  and 
dac= day.  So  called  because  the  Flemish  soldiers 
virtually  said  the  words  of  parting,  ‘  ‘  Good  day,”  to 
the  enemy,  when  by  using  this  weapon  against  them 
they  compelled  them  to  depart.  (Littr6.)  1  _  A  pole¬ 
ax  having  a  spike  at  its  end,  used  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

god  -fa  ther,  ♦god-fa-der,  s.  [A.  S.  godfeeder; 
Icel.  gudhfadir;  Sw.  &  Dan.  gudfader;  German 
gevatter.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  gives  a  name  to  any  person  or  thing. 
“These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven’s  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  L 

(2)  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  juryman. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  <fk  Ch.  Hist. :  The  appellation,  de¬ 
rived  from  Anglo  Saxon,  for  one  of  the  sponsors 
who  take  vows  upon  themselves  when  they  bring  an 
infant  to  be  baptized.  Their  first  appointment  is 
attributed  to  Hyginus,  a  Roman  bishop,  about  A.  D. 
154,  his  object  being  to  provide  some  security  for 
the  Christian  uprearing  of  the  child  if  the  parents 
were  cut  off  in  a  persecution  then  in  progress.  Some, 
however,  think  that  the  Jews  had  sponsors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  circumcision  of  children ;  others 
that  their  introduction  into  the  Church  arose  from 
the  legislation  of  the  Roman  civil  code.  In  813  the 
Council  of  Metz  prohibited  parents  from  acting  as 
sponsors  for  their  children.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
in  1545,  limited  the  number  of  sponsors  to  one  cr 
two. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  'wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


godfather 


2037 


gofe 


"Sod'-fa-ther,  v.  t.  [Godfather,  s.]  To  act  as 
,  (Adfather  to ;  to  take  under  one’s  fostering  care. 

**  The  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being 
godfathered  hy  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  never  cost  the  na¬ 
tion  a  shilling.” — Burke:  On  the  (Economical  Reform • 

*god'-fa-ther-less,  a.  [Eng.  godfather;  -less.] 
Having  no  godfather. 

*god-fa-ther-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  godfather ;  -ship.'] 
The  position,  condition,  or  state  of  a  godfather. 

.  God'-f  earing,  a.  [Eng.  God,  and  fearing.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  reverential  and  lovmg  feeling  toward  God; 
religious. 

“That  sober,  resolute,  and  Godfearing  class,  out  of  which 
Cromwell  had  formed  his  unconquerable  army.” — Macaw- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

God'-for-sak-en.  a.  Desolate. 

‘‘The  most  Godforsaken  territory.” — New  York  Sun, 
March  19,  1894. 

God’-head  (1),  *God-hed,  *God-hede  (1),  s. 
[Eng.  God:  -head;  O.  H.  Ger.  Gotheit;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Goteheit;  Dut.  Godheid.] 

1.. The  quality  or  state  of  being  God;  Godship 
divinity ;  divine  nature  or  essence. 

“They  now  are  deemed  the  faithful,  and  are  praised, 
Who,  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee, 

Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr’s  zeal.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  883. 

2.  The  Supreme  Deity ;  God. 

“  The  imperial  throne 
Of  Godhead,  fixed  for  ever  firm  and  sure.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  585. 


&  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  deity  in  person  ;  a  divinity. 

“Belus  .  .  .  there  might  rest:  and,  from  that 
height, 

Pure  and  serene,  the  godhead  overlook 

Winding  Euphrates.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

god -head  (2),  *god-hede  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
aod= good;  -head;  M.  Id.  Ger.  guotheit;  Dut.  goed- 
heid;  Dan.  &  Sw.  godhed.]  Goodness. 

“Ibore  bifore  God  thi  godhede." — Leben  Jesu,  142. 

God  -hOQd,  s.  [Eng.  God;  -hood.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  God  ;  divine  nature  or  essence  ;  godhead, 
godshij3. 

“Accept  my  simple  legacie  of  Godliood  most  deuine.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

God’-ild,  *God-ield,  phr.  [Acontrac.of  God 
yield  (=requite)  (you).J  A  phrase  used  in  giving 
thanks. 

“  Godild  you  for  your  company.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 

It,  iii.  8. 

god'-less,  *god-lese,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S .godleas;  Icel. 
gudhlauss;  Sw.  gudlos.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Acknowledging  no  God,  without 
sense  of  duty  to  God ;  impious,  atheistical,  irrelig¬ 
ious. 

“Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 
Rebellious.”  Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  49. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  godless  person  ;  one  without  sense 
of  duty  or  reverence  to  God. 

“  Mourn !  where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  godless  dwel  1.” 

Byron:  Ohl  Weep  for  Those. 

godless-month,  s. 

Comp.  Myth.:  The  tenth  month  of  the  Japanese 
year,  so  called  because  then  the  lesser  divinities 
were  considered  to  be  absent  from  their  temples, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  annual  homage  due 
to  the  celestial  Dairi.  ( Tylor .) 

god'-less-ljf,  adv.  [English  godless;  -ly.]  In  a 
godless,  impious,  or  irreverent  manner;  without 
fear  of  or  reverence  toward  God. 

god'-less-ness,  s.  [English  godless ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  godless,  impious,  or  irrev¬ 
erent. 


god'-like,  a.  [Eng.  God,  and  like.] 

1.  Like  a  god;  having  the  qualities  of  a  god;  di¬ 
vine. 


“Whose  small  sparkes  once  blowne 
None  but  a  god  or  godlike  man  can  shake.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  1. 

2.  Possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  God; 
godly. 

“  Thus  the  godlike  angel  answered  mild.” 

Milton:  P.  A.,  vii.  110. 


3.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  god  ;  divine. 

“How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  his  godlike  office  now  mature.” 

Milton:  P.  Ii.,  i.  188. 

4.  Of  the  highest  excellence ;  preeminently  good. 

“  The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s  :  they  sink  or  rise 

Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  244. 

5]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godlike,  divine 
and  heavenly:  “ Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but 
less  common  term  than  divine :  the  former  is  used 
only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  divine  is  generally  employed  for  that  which 


appertains  to  a  superior  being,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  human.  As  divine  is  opposed  to 
human,  so  is  heavenly  to  earthly  ;  the  Divine  Being 
distinguishes  the  Creator  from  all  other  beings  ;  but 
a  heavenly  being  denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants 
ot  heaven,  in  distinction  from  earthly  beings  or  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

god -like  ness,  s.  [Eng.  godlike ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  godlike  ;  godliness. 

*god'-lIke-wi§e,  adv.  [Eng.  godlike ;  -wise.}  la 
a  godlike  manner. 

god'-li-ly,  god-ly-lye,  adv.  [En g.  godly;  -ly.] 
In  a  godly  manner ;  righteously,  religiously. 

“  A  certaine  young  man,  wao  Jiued  godlylye  here  with  vs 
in  this  cytie.” — Caluine:  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  ser.  ii. 

god’-li-ness,  *g»dd-li-ness,  s.  [English godly: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  godly ;  piety : 
a  religious  observance  of  the  commands  of  God,  and 
a  careful  performance  of  all  the  duties  prescribed 
by  religion. 

“  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears  .  .  . 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  grace.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  66L 

*god  -lIng,  s.  [Eng.  god;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  god  or  deity ;  a  petty  or  puny  deity. 

“  He  is  the  patient’st  godling!  Do  not  fear  him. 

He  would  not  hurt  the  thief  that  stole  away 
Two  of  his  golden  locks.’ 

Massinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  iii. 

god'-lf,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  god ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  persons :  Godfearing,  pious;  reverential  to¬ 
ward  God,  and  observant  of  His  laws ;  religious, 
righteous,  upright. 

“Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful 
fail  among  the  children  of  men.” — Ps.  xii.  1. 

2.  Of  things:  Influenced  by  a  reverential  love  of 
God ;  conformed  to  God’s  commands ;  upright, 
righteous,  religious. 

“That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life.” — Book  of  Common  Prayer;  General  Confession. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  godly,  pious,  and  godfearing 
manner ;  godlily,  piously,  religiously. 

“  In  this  text,  kinges  be  taught  to  moderate  their  vic¬ 
tories,  and  that  it  is  their  office  to  see  the  youghth  dili¬ 
gent  &  godly  brought  up  and  learned.” — Joy:  Exposition 
of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godly  and 
righteous:  “ Godliness ,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  that 
outward  deportment  which  characterizes  a 
heavenly  temper  .  .  .  righteousness  compre¬ 

hends  Christian  morality,  in  distinction  from  that 
of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a  righteous  man  does 
right,  not  only  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  example 
of  his  Redeemer:  righteousness  is  therefore  to  god¬ 
liness  as  the  effect  to  the  cause.”  (Crabb;  Eng, 
Synon.) 

*god  -ly-head,  s.  [Eng.  godly ;  -head.] 

1.  Goodness. 

“  Mote  thy  goodlyhead  forgive  it  once.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iiL  S3. 

2.  Goodly  appearance. 

“  Pleased  with  that  seaming  goodlyhed.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  38. 

god'-moth-er,  *god  mo-der,  *god-mo-dyr,  s. 

(A.  S.  godmddor ;  Icel.  godhmddir ;  Sw.  gudmoder, 
gumor ;  Dan  .gudmoder.)  [Godfather.]  A  woman 
who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism.  [God¬ 
father.] 

go -down  (l),s.  [Malay  godong.]  A  warehouse 
or  storeroom.  (East  Indies.) 

♦go-down  (2),  s.  [English  go,  v.,  and  down.] 
A  draught. 

*god-phere,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Eng.  god. 

and  Fr. pbre— a  father.]  A  godfather. 

“  My  godphere  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

go-dro6n  ,  s.  [Fr.  godron— a  ruffle  or  a  puff.] 

Arch.:  An  inverted  fluting,  beading,  or  cabling 
used  in  various  ornaments  or  members. 

god'-send,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  send.]  Something 
sent  by  God;  a  fortunate  and  unlooked-for  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  gain. 

god  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  god;  -ship.]  The  rank  or 
character  of  a  god ;  a  deity ;  a  divinity. 

“And  the  hoarse  deep-throated  ages 
Laugh  your  godships  unto  scorn.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Pan  is  Dead. 

*god'-sib,  s.  [A.  S.  God= God ;  sib=relative,  kin ; 
Icel.  qudhsif  (masc .),gudhsifja  (fern.).]  [Gossip, 
s.]  One  akin  in  God;  one  who  is  sponsor  along 
with  another. 

“  Parentile  is  in  two  maners,  eyther  gostly  or  fleshly; 
gostly  is  for  to  delen  with  his  godsibbes.” — Chaucer:  (ed. 
Tyrwhitt),  p.  167. 


*god'-sib-rede,  *gos-sip-rede,  *gos-syb-rede, 

s.  [A.  S.  God— God ;  sibrceden=relation.]  Relation¬ 
ship  in  God. 

“  More  goclsibrede  nys  ther  naught.” — Shoreham,  p.  69. 
♦god'-smlth,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  smith  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  smith  who  is  a  god ;  a  divine  smith. 

“  He  hath  the  same  godsmith  to  forge  his  arms  as  had 
Achilles.” — Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid.  (Dedic.) 

2.  A  maker  of  idols. 

“  Gods  they  had  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  godsmiths  could  produce  or  priests  devise.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  60. 

god  -son,  *gode-son,  *god-sone,  *g03-son,  s. 

[A.  S.  godsunn;  Sw.  gudson,  guson;  Dan.  gudson.] 
A  male  for  whom  one  has  stood  sponsor  in  bap¬ 
tism. 

“  The  King  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godson.” — 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

god-speed,  s.  Used  in  the  sense  of  success, 
goodluck,  prosperous  journey,  &c. 

*god-spel,  *godd-spell,  *godd-spel,  s.  [Gospel.] 
♦god-spel-book,  *godd-spell-boc,  *godd-spell- 
bock,  s.  [Gospel-book.] 

♦god- spel- wright,  *godd- spell- wrihhte,  s. 

[Gospel  weight.] 

god- ward,  *god- wards,  adv.  [Eng.  God; 
-ward.]  Toward  God. 

“  But  their  hartes  remaynect  styll  faythlesse  to  godward, 
and  towards  his  mercy  and  truth.” — Tyndall:  Workes,  p.  35. 

god-win  -I-a,  s.  [Named,  in  1869,  after  Mr, 
George  Godwin,  an  architect.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Arads,  with  twelve  stamens, 
Godwinia  giqas  is  ten  feet  high,  two  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  oblong,  purple  hood-like  spathe. 
It  is  from  N icaragua,  and  is  the  largest  Arad  known. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

god'-Wlt,  s.  [A.  S.  gr<5d=good;  wi7ii=creature.J 
Ornith. :  A  wading  bird,  Limosa  melanuro..,  and 
the  genus  Limosa  generally.  [Limosa.]  They 
undergo  a  double  moult,  having  red  plumage  when 
young,  and  then,  after  moulting,  black  with  a  base 
of  white ;  on  the  wings  also  is  a  white  spot.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male.  The  Godwit  occurs 
in  Europe,  also  in  Africa  and  India.  Its  nest  is  of 
dry  grass ;  the  eggs  four,  light  olive  brown  blotches, 
and  spotted  with  darker  brown. 

“The  Ionian  godwit,  nor  the  ginny  hen 
Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 
More  sweet  than  olives,  that  new  gathered  be.” 

B.  Jonson:  Horace;  Praises  of  a  Countrie  Life. 

♦god'-yeld,  *god-yield,  phrase.  [Eng.  god,  and 
yield.]  A  phrase  used  in  returning  thanks, 
[Godild.] 

“Herein  I  teach  you, 

How  you  should  bid  godyeld  us  for  your  pains, 

And  thank  us.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

go  er,  *go-are,  *go-ere,  s.  [Eng.  go,  v. •  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  goes,  runs,  walks,  or 
moves  in  any  way  ;  one  that  has  a  gait  of  any  kind; 
especially  applied,  in  conjunction  with  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  to  a  horse;  as,  a  fast  goer ;  or  to  a  watch,  as  a 
good  goer. 

*2.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  two 
parties ;  a  go-between. 

“  Nothing  could  hurt  either  of  us  so  much  as  the  inter¬ 
vening  officious  impertinence  of  those  goers  between  us.” 

Pope:  To  Swift. 

*3.  The  foot. 

“A  double  mantle,  cast 
Athwart  his  shoulders,  his  fair  goers  grac’t 
With  fitted  shoes.”  Chapman. 

♦goer-backward,  s.  One  who  gives  way;  one 
who  deteriorates. 

“Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times; 

Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers-backward.”  Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

go-er'-l-us,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Agassiz  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  may  be  from  Eng.  goer  Latinized, 
which  would  be  a  barbarous  combination,  ana 
McNicoll  from  Gr.  poe?-os=mournful,  distressful.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Staphylmidee, 
Goerius  olens,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Devil’s 
coach-horse,  is  now  Ocypus  olens. 

*go-et'-ic,  *go-et'-lc-al,  *g5-et'-lc-all.  a.  [Eng. 
goety ;  c  connective,  -ul.]  Pertaining  to  goety  ;  mag¬ 
ical. 

“A  turning  of  ghospell  predication  unto  goeticall  pre¬ 
diction.” — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mantix;  To  the  Reader. 

*gO'-e-ty,  *go-e-tle,  s.  [Greek  goeteia— witch¬ 
craft;  goes=  a  magician,  a  sorcerer;  Fr.  goetie.] 
Invocation  of  evil  spirits ;  magic. 

“To  reconcile  .  .  .  Tlieologie,  Geomancy,  or  Goetie 

and  the  Gospell.” — Gaule:  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  32. 

*gofe,  *goif,  *goyff,  *gowff,  *gowcht,  *gow,  «. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]  The  pillory ;  the  stocks. 

“Wordis  falss  and  said  in  fwme,  and  his  crag  &  handis 
to  stand  in  the  gofe.” — Aberd.  Reg.  (1538),  xv.,  p.  141. 


Dtfil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  deL 
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gofer 


go  -f  er,  v.  t.  [Gauffer.] 

goff  (1),  s.  [Fr.  gofe- ill-made,  clumsy,  awk¬ 
ward  ;  Sp.  gofo ;  Ital.  goffo.  ]  A  stupid  lout ;  an  oaf ; 
a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

*goff  (2),  s.  [Icel.  g6lf:  Dut.  gulv. ]  A  stack, 
mow,  or  cock  of  nay. 

“He  was  in  his  labor  stacking  up  a  goff  of  corn.”— 
Fox,  in  Wood:  Athen.  Oxon.,  i.  692. 

gof’-f  er,  v.  t.  [Gauffer.]  To  crimp,  plait,  or 
flute,  as  lace,  frills,  &c. 

“I’ll  have  to  get  it  all  goffered  over  again.”—  Miss  Fer- 
rier:  The  Inheritance,  ch.  xxi. 
gof-f  er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Goffer.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Goffered  or  ornamented  plaiting, 
used  for  frills,  lace,  &c. 
gof -fish,  a.  [Goafish.] 

gog  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  object  set  up 
as  a  mark  in  playing  at  quoits  or  pitch-and-toss. 

“The  parties  stand  at  a  little  distance,  and  pitch  the 
halfpenny  to  a  mark,  or  gog;  and  he  who  is  nearest  the 
mark,  has  the  envied  privilege  of  tossing  up  for  heads  or 
tails.” — Blackwood’ s  Magazine,  August,  1821,  p.  35. 

*gpg,  s.  [Welsh=  activity,  rapidity.]  [Agog.] 
Anxiety,  desire,  eagerness. 

“  You  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  of  going,  I  would  not 
stay  for  all  the  world.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  Without 
Money,  iii.  1. 

gog-gle  (l),*gO-gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from 
Ir.  &  Gael.  gog=a  nod,  a  slight  motion;  Ir.  gogain 
=to  nod  or  gesticulate,  gogshuileach— goggle-eyed, 
from  suil=  the  eye.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes ;  to  stare. 


“They  goggle  with  their  eyes  hither  and  thither.”— 
Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  roll  about,  to  strain. 

“He  goggled  his  eyes.” — Walpole:  Letters,  iii.  174. 

*gog -gle  (2),  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  gobble  (q.  v.).] 
To  swallow ;  to  gulp  down. 

“Goularde,  gulped  or  goggled  down.”— Cotgrave. 

gog  -gle,  a.  &  s.  [Goggle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prominent,  staring,  full ;  said  of  the 
eyes. 

“Palmated  feet  might  have  been  joined  with  goggle 
eyes.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  strained  or  staring  rolling  of  the  eyes. 


“Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  a  man  ogles, 
When  on  a  fair  lady  he  fixes  his  goggles." 

Byron:  Dissection  of  a  Beau  s  Head. 


2.  (PL) :  Tubes  or  glazed  cases  in  front  of  the 
eyes  for  protection  from  dust  or  intense  light. 

3.  (PL) ;  Blinds  or  blinkers  for  horses  that  are 
apt  to  take  fright,  to  prevent  their  seeing  objects 
from  behind. 

4.  (PL):  Spectacles.  {Slang.) 

*5.  A  goggle-eyed  person. 


“Do  ye  stare,  goggles ?” 

Beaum.  and  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta ,  v.  2. 


II.  Surg. :  Instruments  used  to  cure  squinting  or 
distortion  of  the  eyes. 

goggle-eye,  s.  A  prominent,  rolling,  or  staring 
eye;  strabismus. 

“It  [the  sea-lion]  has  a  great  goggle-eye,  the  teeth  three 
inches  long,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man’s  thumb.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1683). 

goggle-eyed,  *gogil-ighed,  *gogle-eied, 
*gogyl-eyed,  a,  Having  goggle-eyes. 

“Let  the  gogle-eied  Gardiner  of  Winchester  gyrde  at  it 
till  hys  rybbes  ake  and  an  hondred  digging  deuyls  vpon 
his  side.” — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 


gog'-gled  (gled  as  gold),  a.  [Eng.  goggle,  v. ; 

- edT]  Goggle,  goggling,  staring,  prominent. 

“Ugly-faced,  with  long  black  hair,  goggled  eyes,  wide¬ 
mouthed.”—  Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  60. 

*gog  -gling,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Goggle,  v.]  Goggle, 
staring,  prominent. 

“  Such  sights  have  they  that  see  with  goggling  eyes.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

gog-let,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sort  of  pot¬ 
tery  jar  or  earthen  vessel  used  for  keeping  water 
cool. 

go -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Go,  a.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  In  a  state  of  active  management ;  in  operation. 
“The  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  company 

upon  allotment  as  a  going  concern  .’’—London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  _ _ _ _ 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  A  departure. 

“And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  al, 

Why  thou  thus  sorrowest,  seth  thou  wost  nat  yet 
Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shal  fal.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 

8.  A  wandering  or  departure  from  the  right  way. 

“  Compare  the  Pope’s  doctrine  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
thou  shalt  finde  that  there  hath  ben,  and  yet  is  a  great 
going  out  of  the  way.” — Tyndall:  Workes,  p.  132. 

4.  Procedure;  course  or  manner  of  life;  conduct; 
behavior.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

“  His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his 
goings.’’ — Job  xxxiv.  20. 

5.  A  state  or  time  of  pregnancy ;  gestation. 

“  The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  than  that 
of  our  birth:  most  women  coming,  according  to  their 
reckoning,  within  the  compass  of  a  fortnight;  that  is, 
the  twentieth  part  of  their  going.’’— Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  ground  or  course 
on  which  a  race  is  run. 

“Thanks  to  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  the  going 
was  wonderfully  clean  for  the  time  of  year  .’’—London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
going-barrel,  s. 

Horology : 

1.  A  barrel  containing  a  mainspring,  and  having 
a  cog-wheel  on  its  periphery  which  drives  the  train. 
It  supercedes  the  arrangement  of  chain  and  fusee. 

2.  A  ratchet-wheel  with  pawl  and  spring  on  the 
shaft  of  the  great  wheel,  by  which  the  works  are 
kept  going  while  the  clock  is  being  wound  up. 

*going-forth,  s. 

1.  A  departure,  a  setting  out. 

*2.  A  limit,  a  bound,  a  border. 

“And  your  border  shall  turn  .  .  .  and  the  going- 
forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to  Kadeshbarnea.” 
— Numbers  xxxiv.  4. 

3.  An  outlet ;  a  means  or  passage  of  exit. 

“  Mark  well  the  entering-in  of  the  house,  with  every 
going-forth  of  the  sanctuary.” — Ezekiel  xliv.  6. 

going-out,  s. 

1.  A  departure  or  journeying. 

“And  Moses  wrote  their  goings-out  according  to  their 
journeys.” — Numbers  xxxiii.  2. 

*2.  An  extreme  point  or  limit ;  a  border. 

“And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  .  .  .  and  the 

goings-out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea.” — Numbers  xxxiv.  6. 

going-wheel,  s.  An  arrangement  invented  by 
Huyghens  to  keep  a  clock  in  motion  while  winding. 

goings-on,  s.  pi.  Behavior,  actions,  conduct. 
(Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

“  Pretty  place  it  must  be  where  they  don’t  admit  women. 
Nice  goings-on,  I  daresay,  Mr.  Caudle.” — D.  Jerrold:  Mrs. 
Caudle,  lect.  viii. 

goi  -tered,  gbi-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.  [Eng. 
goitre;  -ecL]  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from 
goiter. 

goi  -ter,  gdi'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.  goitre, 
from  Lat.  guttur=  the  throat.] 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Bronchocele  (q.  v.).  It 
arises  from  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  causing  an  unsightly,  butpainless,  deformity. 
It  is  more  common  among  women  than  among  men, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  to  one.  It  pre¬ 
vails  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  villages  situated 
upon  or  close  to  limestone  rocks, 
gdi  -trous,  a.  [Fr.  goitreux. ]  [Goiter.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  goiter  ;  of  the  nature  of  goiter. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  goiter ;  goitered. 
go’-kum-lte  (o  as  e),  s.  [From  GOkurn  in  Fin¬ 
land,  where  it  occurs  J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Idocrase  named  by  Dana  Vesu- 
vianite.  GOkumite  is  the  same  as  Loboite  and 
Gahnite  (q.  v.). 

*gok -f,  s.  [Gawky.]  A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow. 
*gO  -l^.,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  gula=the  throat.] 
Arch. :  A  molding,  more  commonly  called  cyma. 
“In  a  cornice  the  gola,  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  416. 

go-lg.n-dau§e,  s.  [Hind,  golanddz.]  A  native 
artilleryman.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
g51d,  *golde,  *goolde,  *gowd,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
gold;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gull;  Dut.  goud;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
guld;  Ger.  gold;  Goth,  aulth;  Lat.  aurum;  Gr. 
chrysos;  Sansc.  hirana ;  Buss .zlato;  Zend  zarana, 
zaranya,  all=gold.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  Gold  coin. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Money,  riches,  wealth, 

(2)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  anything  very  valuable 
or  greatly  prized  ;  as,  a  heart  of  gold. 

(3)  A  bright  yellow  color,  like  that  of  gold. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  triatomic  metallic  element,  symbol 
Au;  atomic  weight,  196;  specific  gravity,  19’2t>; 
melting  point  about  1240°,  forming  a  green  fluid 
which  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Gold  is 
a  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  was  compared 
to  the  sun  by  the  alchemists.  It  is  very  ductile ;  a 
grain  of  it  can  be  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  long, 
and  will  gild  two  miles  of  fine  silver  wire.  It  is  also 
very  malleable ;  one  grain  can  be  beaten  out  to 
cover  an  area  of  56'75  square  inches.  Thin  gold-leaf 
appears  green  by  transmitted  light.  The  red  color 
of  ruby  glass  is  due  to  metallic  gold  in  an  extreme 
state  of  division.  Gold  does  not  oxidize  or  tarnish 
in  the  air,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  or  water 
at  any  temperature ;  it  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by 
aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Gold  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and 
other  forms  belonging  to  a  regular  system.  Gold 
forms  two  series  of  salts,  Aurous  and  Auric  (q.  v.) ; 
it  has  been  detected  in  sea  water.  Gold  is  extracted 
from  the  quartz  ore  by  pulverizing  it,  and  adding 
mercury  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sodium; 
the  amalgam  is  then  heated  to  drive  off  the  mer¬ 
cury;  auriferous  pyrites  are  roasted  to  drive  off 
sulphur  and  arsenic  before  they  are  treated  with 
the  amalgam.  Gold  can  be  purified  by  melting  it 
along  with  borax  in  a  clay  crucible,  glazed  inside 
with  borax,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the 
melted  metal  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe  stem  ;  the 
other  metals  are  converted  into  chlorides,  which 
rise  to  the  surface.  When  the  operation  is  finished, 
the  gold  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  fused  chlorides 
poured  off.  Pure  gold  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids : 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric 
acid,  then  diluted  with  water  and  filtered;  the  gold 
is  then  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate.  2AuCls-(- 
6FeS04=Au2+Fe2Cl6+2Fe2(S04)3.  Gold  can  be 
separated  from  silver  by  heating  it  with  two  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1’84,  till  no  more  S02  is  given 
off.  The  alloy  must  not  contain  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  gold ;  if  it  does  it  must  be  melted  with 
silver  before  the  operation;  the  sulphuric  acid 
attacks  the  silver  and  copper,  converting  them  into 
sulphates;  the  gold  is  allowed  to  settle ,  and  then 
the  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper  from 
the  decanted  liquid.  The  presence  of  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  tin  and  antimony  in  gold  renders  it  brittle ; 
they  can  be  removed  by  heating  the  gold  with  ten 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity  of 
borax.  Pure  gold  is  a  very  soft  metal,  therefore  it 
is  alloyed  with  silver,  which  gives  it  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint,  or  with  copper,  which  gives  it  a  yellow¬ 
ish-red  color. 

2.  Pharm. :  Gold  has  been  used  in  medicine  for 
scrofulous  diseases  and  for  chronic  alcoholism. 
Gold  terchloride  is  very  poisonous,  acting  like  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate.  Gold  leaf  is  used  by  dentists  for 
filling  teeth. 

3.  Min.:  A  metal  crystallizing  isometrically  in 
octahedrons  or  dodecahedrons,  as  well  as  acicular, 
filiform,  reticulated,  arborescent,  and  spongiform 
shapes.  There  are  four  varieties,  (1)  Ordinary,  and 
(2)  Argentiferous  Gold  or  Electrum,  (3)  Palladium 
Gold  or  Porpesite,  (4)  Rhodium  Gold.  The  gold 
product  of  this  country  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  land.  Almost  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  has  yielded  its  share  of  the  precious 
metal.  Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  have  and 
are  being  minted  at  the  national  mints.  By  far  the 
largest  portions  have  come  from  California,  which 
has  long  been  known  the  world  over  as  “the  bright 
land  of  gold.”  Gold  in  Alaska  was  first  reported  by 
Tebenkof  in  1848,  but  the  first  real  important  “find” 
was  that  of  Joseph  Juneau  in  1880,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Juneau.  In  August,  1896,  J.  F. 
Butler,  a  California  miner,  took  out  $10,000  in  ten 
days  at  a  point  four  miles  above  Dawson.  About 
the  same  time  George  W.  Cormack  discovered  a, 
rich  field  on  the  Klondike,  in  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory,  reports  of  which  caused  a  great  rush  to  that 
region  in  1897-98.  Within  two  months  after  the 
discovery,  $5,000,000  were  taken  out,  and  up  to  thei 
close  of  1898  the  estimated  output  was  $20,000,000. 
Although  the  Klondike  region  has  attracted  the 
most  attention,  it  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
gold-bearing  region  of  Alaska  aud  Canada;  and 
rich  as  it  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
equalled  if  not  excelled  by  other  localities  further 
down  as  well  as  up  the  Yukon  river.  Good  strikes 
have  been  made  on  the  Eldorado,  Bonanza,  French 
creek  and  Skookum  gulch.  They  are  reported 
enormously  productive  at  high  levels.  The  gola 
product  of  Alaska  in  1899  approximated  $5,460,000. 

4.  Geol.:  It  has  been  found  in  slate,  quartzite, 
sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine.  In 
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many  cases  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz,  but  much 
more  accessibly  in  drifts,  which  the  breaking  up  of 
those  quartz  veins  has  helped  to  produce.  In  the 
U ral  Mountains  the  drift  is  N ewer  Pliocene,  having 
in  it  bones  of  the  mammoth,  &c. ;  in  California  it  is 
of  two  different  ages,  but  both,  geologically  viewed, 
comparatively  recent;  when  in  veins,  it  is  more 
frequently  found  in  the  palaeozoic  than  in  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  strata.  In  most  cases  the 
veins  are  near  plutonic  rocks. 

5.  Hist.  :  Gold  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  early 
as  Gen.  ii.  12.  The  Hebrew  word  is  zahab,  from 
zahab— to  shine,  to  be  brilliant.  As  the  names  of 
gold  in  the  Aryan  languages  (Lat.  aurum,  Gr. 
chrysoSj  differ  from  this,  gold  may  perhaps  not  have 
been  discovered  till  after  the  separation  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races. 

6.  Coinage,  Art,  dtc.:  Gold  was  first  coined  in 
England  in  A.  D.  1257. 

7.  Bot.  (of  the  form  gold) : 

Cl)  The  Turnsole  (Heliotr opium). 

(2)  The  Corn  Marigold  ( Chrysanthemum  segetum ) . 

(3)  The  Wild  Myrtle. 

(4)  Calendula  officinalis. 

8.  Archery  :  The  exact  center  of  a  target,  so  called 
because  marked  with  gold,  or  of  a  gold  color. 

“  Miss had  the  skill  to  forestall  the  general  distri¬ 
bution  by  securing  three  golds  at  one  end.” — Field,  Oct. 
27,  1883. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  of  or  consisting  of  gold. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  gold  or  gold 
ooin. 

“  The  gold  withdrawal,  too,  helped  to  depress  home 
securities.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

gold-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  in  which  other  metals 
are  added  to  gold  to  confer  hardness,  as  in  coin,  or 
to  cheapen  the  product,  as  in  some  jewelers’  alloys 
and  solders. 

gold-amalgam,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  mercury,  57*40 ;  gold, 
38*39;  and  silver,  5.  It  is  found  in  Columbia  in 
white  grains  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  yellowish-white,  four-sided  prisms. 
(Dana.) 

gold-beating,  s.  The  act  or  trade  of  beating  out 
gold  for  gilding. 

gold-blocking,  s.  Pressure  of  an  engraved  or 
composed  block  upon  a  book-cover.  Without  the 
leaf  it  is  called  blind-blocking. 

gold-brick,  s.  An  imitation  in  base  metal  of  a 
brick  of  gold  (see  Brick)  ,  any  swindling  device. 

gold-bug,  s.  An  opprobrious  name  applied  to 
one  who  favors  the  adoption  of  gold  as  a  single 
monetary  standard. 

gold-carp,  golden-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Goldfish  (q.  v.). 

gold-certificate,  s.  A  certificate  of  deposit 
issued  by  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  gold 
deposited.  It  is  current  in  the  United  States  as 
national  currency. 

gold-cloth,  s.  Cloth  of  gold:  cloth  woven  of 
threads  of  gold  or  interwoven  with  them. 

Gold  Coast,  s. 

Geog. :  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

gold-cradle,  s. 

Min. :  An  apparatus  used  for  washing  the  refuse 
matter  away  from  gold. 

gold-cup,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cup,  or  piece  of  plate,  made  of 
gold,  or  silver  gilt,  given  as  a  prize  in  horse-racing, 
rifle-shooting,  and  other  competitions. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Various  species  of  Ranunculus  ;  as, 
R.  bulbosus,  R.  acris,  &c. 

gold-cure,  s.  A.  medicine  discovered  by  Dr- 
Leslie  Keely,  of  Dwight,  Ill.,  for  the  treatment  of 
the  liquor,  opium  and  tobacco  habits.  [Bichlo¬ 
ride  of  Gold.] 

gold- cutter,  s.  One  who  prepares  gold  for  the 
use  of  others. 

gold-digger,  s.  A  gold  miner. 

gold- digging,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of  dig¬ 
ging  for  gold ;  gold-mining. 

gold-dust,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gold  in  very  fine  particles. 

2.  Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Alyssum  saxatile. 

gold-embroidered,  a.  Embroidered  with  gold. 

“And  gold-embroidered  garments,  fair  to  see.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold ,  ii.  57. 

♦gold- end,  s.  A  broken  piece  of  gold  or  jew- 

6^Gold-end  man :  One  who  buys  old  gold  or  silver ; 
an  itinerant  jeweler. 

“  I  know  him  not;  he  looks  like  a  gold-end  man." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  L 


gold-fever,  s.  A  mania  for  digging  or  seeking 
gold. 

gold-field,  s.  A  district  or  region  where  gold  is 
found. 

gold-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Helichrysum  stcechas. 

gold-flux,  s. 

Min.:  Avanturine  (q.  v.). 

gold-foil,  s.  A  thin  sheet  of  gold  used  by  dentists 
and  others. 

gold-fringe,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Pyralis  costalis,  family  Pyra- 
lidee. 

gold-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  melting  or  re¬ 
ducing  gold.  It  resembles  a  brass-furnace,  but  is 
usually  built  above  the  floor,  occupying  one  side  or 
more  of  the  shop,  and  appearing  like  a  dwarf  wall. 
The  aperture  for  the  fuel  and  crucible  in  each  fur¬ 
nace  is  nine  to  sixteen  inches  square,  and  eleven  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  The  front  edge  of  the  wall  is 
horizontal  and  stands  about  thirty  inches  from  the 
floor,  but  the  top  inclines  backward  at  an  angle  of 
about  30°,  and  a  ledge  holds  the  tiles  which  close 
the  tops  of  the  furnaces.  The  crucibles  are  usually 
of  black-lead. 

gold-hammer,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  hammer  used  by  goldbeaters  ;  a  gold¬ 
beater’s  hammer. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  the  Yellow-hammer  (q.  v.). 

♦gold-hewen,  a.  Of  a  gold  or  golden  hue  or 
color. 

gold-hunter,  s.  One  who  seeks  for  gold, 
gold-inlaid,  a.  Inlaid  with  gold. 

“King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  blade 
Of  his  huge  war-axe,  gold-inlaid.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale. 

gold-knobs,  gold-knoppes,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Ranunculus;  spec.,  B. 
acris ,  R.  bulbosus,  &c. 

gold-latten,  s.  A  plate  of  gold  or  of  other  metal 
covered  with  gold, 
gold-lily,  s.  The  yellow  lily. 

“While  the  gold-lily  blows.” 

Tennyson:  Edward  Morris,  146. 

gold-lode,  s. 

Mining  :J-A  gold  vein.  (Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt.) 
gold-mine,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

Mining:  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  min¬ 
ing  operations,  as  distinguished  from  gold-diggings, 
whore  the  precious  metal  is  extracted  by  sluicing  or 
cradling. 

II.  Fig.:  Any  place  containing  a  store  of  wealth 
either  actual  or  mental. 

gold-note,  s.  A  note  in  which  there  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  it  shall  be  paid  in  gold.  The  name  is 
sometimes  used  for  gold-certificate  (q.  v.). 
gold-nugget,  s. 

Mining,  c fee.  .*  A  lump  of  gold.  One  from  Ballarat 
weighed  130  lb.,  taken  in  its  natural  state  from  the 
diggings.  Called  also  a  pepito.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  x.  306.) 

gold-of-pleasure,  s. 

Bot. :  Camelina  sativa,  a  cruciferous  plant,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  panicled  above  with  small  yellow 
flowers.  [Camelina.] 
gold-paint,  s.  [Gold-shell.] 
gold-pen,  s.  A  pen  with  a  gold  nib  pointed  with 
rhodium  or  iridium, 
gold-pheasant,  golden-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Phasianus  pictus.  It  is  a  gorgeous  spe¬ 
cies,  wild  in  India. 

gold-plate,  s.  Vessels,  dishes,  spoons,  cups,  &c., 
made  of  gold. 

gold-printing,  s.  Work  printed  with  gold-size 
and  theletters  then  covered  with  goldleaf  or  Dutch- 
metal. 

♦gold-proof,  a.  Proof  against  bribery  or  temp¬ 
tation  by  money. 

gold-rain,  s. 

Pyrotechnics:  Small  cubes  %  inch  square,  used 
instead  of  stars  for  rockets,  &c.  Their  composition 
is  niter,  16  parts  ;  sulphur,  10  parts  ;  mealed  powder, 
4  parts ;  lamp-black,  3  parts ;  flowers  of  zinc  and 
gum  arabic  each  1  part ;  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  for  stars, 
fgold-seed,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Dog’s-tail  grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus). 
gold-shell,  s.  Powdered  gold,  or  goldleaf,  ground 
up  with  gum-water  and  spread  on  shells.  It  is  used 
by  artists,  and  is  also  called  gold-paint. 


gold-shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Palicourea  speciosa. 

gold-size,  s.  A  size  used  as  a  surface  on  which 
to  apply  goldleaf.  Oil  gold-size  is  a  mixture  of 
linseed-oil  or  fat  oil  and  ocher  ground  by  the  muller, 
and  used  in  oil-gilding. 

gold- solder,  s.  A  kind  of  solder  composed  of 
gold,  12  parts,  silver  2  parts,  and  copper  4  parts. 

gold-standard,  s.  The  use  of  gold  exclusively 
as  a  unit  of  value,  or  as  full  legal  tender.  The  use 
of  both  gold  and  silver  is  termed  bimetallism  (q.  v.). 

gold-tail,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Gold-tail-moth : 

Entom. :  A  moth  (Portesia  auriflua) ,  family  Lipa- 
ridese.  So  called  because  the  anal  tuft  on  the 
abdomen  is  yellow.  Wings  white,  the  fore  ones 
with  a  brownish-black  spot. 

gold-thread,  s. 

Bot.:  Coptis  trifolia,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Ranunculacese . 

gold-tissue,  s.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold 
thread. 

gold-tooling,  s. 

Bookbind. :  Ornaments  impressed  by  the  hot  tool 
upon  goldleaf  laid  on  book-covers,  causing  the 
metal  to  adhere.  In  contradistinction  to  blind¬ 
tooling,  which  is  the  tool-mark  without  the  leaf. 
The  gold  is  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the  leather  by 

gold-size,  and  the  surplus  is  wiped  off  after  the  tool 
as  been  applied, 
gold-varnish,  s. 

Metal. :  A  yellow,  transparent  varnish  spread  over 
silver-leaf  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  gold, 
gold-washer,  s. 

1.  One  who  washes  away  the  refuse  dirt  from  gold 
ore,  as  in  a  cradle. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  instrument  employed  in  wash¬ 
ing  gold. 

gold-washings,  s.  pi.  Places  where  gold  found 
in  gravel  is  washed,  the  heavier  material  “  puddling 
down.”  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxviii.  298.) 

gold-workings,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Gold-works 
(q.  v.).  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxii.  36.) 

gold-works,  s.  pi.  Works  for  gold-mining.  (Mur¬ 
chison:  Siluria,  ch.  xviii.) 

♦gold-worm,  *golde-worme,  s.  A  glowworm. 

“A  golde-worme :  noctiluca.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 
♦gold’  beaten,  a.  [English  gold,  and  beaten.} 
Coated  with  gold ;  gilded. 

gold'-beat-er,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  beater .]  One 
whose  trade  or  occupation  it  is  to  beat  or  hammer 
out  gold  into  goldleaf  for  gilding.  [Goldleaf.] 

“This  process  achieved,  it  is  doomed  to  sustain 
The  thump  after  thump  of  a  goldbeater’ s  mallet.” 

Cowper:  The  Flatting  Mill. 

goldbeater’s-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  with  two 
somewhat  rounded  faces,  used  in  beating  the  pack 
of  alternate  gold  ribbon  and  vellum  or  goldleaf  and 
"kin.  As  the  work  progresses  smaller  hammers  are 
used.  The  forging-hammer  is  used  in  reducing  the 
ingot  of  .  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thickness. 
The  anvil  is  a  steel  block  4x3  inches  on  the  face. 
The  hammer  for  the  first  course  of  beating  is  short- 
handled,  and  weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds.  The 
hammer  for  the  next  beating  weighs  ten  pounds. 

goldbeater’s-skin,  s.  The  prepared  peritoneal 
membrane  of  the  caecum  of  the  ox.  It  is  used  to 
separate  the.  leaves  of  gold  while  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  ;  thus  it  is  reduced  to  extreme  thinness,  and  in 
this  state  is  used  as  an  application  to  cuts  and 
wounds. 

“  Bind  it  about  with  a  narrow  slip  of  goldbeater’s-skin, 
which  moisten  with  your  tongue,  and  it  will  stick  to¬ 
gether.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

gold  -bound,  a.  [Eng.  gold,  and  bound.}  Bound 
or  encircled  with  gold. 

“  Thy  air, 

Thou  other  goldbound  brow,  is  like  the  first.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

gold’-en,  *gild-ene,  *gold-ene,  *guld-ene,  a. 

[A.  S .  gylden,  from  gold=g old;  O.  H.  Ger.  guldin; 
O.  Fris.  gelden;  Dut.  goulden;  I  cel.  gullinn;  Sw. 
gyllen,  gylden;  Dan.  gylden;  Ger.  golden.  Golden 
is  now  passing  out  of  use,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  the  substantive  gold  used  adjectively  ;  as,  a  gold 
key,  not  often  now  a  golden  key.] 

1.  Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold. 

“He  rauished  apples  fro  the  wakinge  dragon :  and  hia 
hande  was  the  more  heauie  for  the  golden  metall.”  — 

Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

2.  Of  the  color  or  luster  of  gold ;  yellow  ;  gleaming 
or  shining  like  gold. 

3.  Ornamented,  embroidered,  or  inlaid  with  gold 
“  Thy  golden  coat.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  205. 
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golden-age 

*4.  Abounding  or  rich  in  gold. 

“  The  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  golden  fool.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

8.  Excellent ;  most  valuable  or  precious. 

“  Nestor’s  golden  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucreee,  1,420. 

6.  Most  favorable. 

“  1  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

'7.  Most  favorable  or  auspicious;  as,  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity. 

*8.  Fortunate,  happy,  prosperous. 

“  In  Eliza’s  golden  days,  a  knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

Tf  Obvious  compounds  :  Golden-cinctured ,  golden¬ 
haired,  golden-hilted,  golden-netted,  golden-rinded, 
golden-shafted,  &c. 

golden-age,  s.  The  earliest  period  in  the  myth¬ 
ological  history  of  almost  all  nations,  in  which 
those  then  existing  were  supposed  to  live  in  perfect 
innocence  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure,  and 
when  the  earth  produced  all  things  necessary  for 
their  support,  comfort,  or  enjoyment  in  the  fullest 
abundance,  and  all  animals  were  at  peace  with 
each  other.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  successive 
conflagrations  and  deluges  occurring  at  uncertain 
intervals.  These  were  designed  by  the  gods  to 
purify  the  earth  from  guilt.  After  each  of  these 
judgments  man  was  again  so  regenerated  as  to  live 
for  a  time  in  a  state  of  virtue  and  happiness,  after 
which  degeneracy  again  established  itself,  continu¬ 
ally  gaining  strength  till  the  next  catastrophe. 

“  The  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new, 

No  rule  but  uncorrupted  Reason  knew  ; 

And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  'good  pursue.” 

Dry  den:  The  Golden  Age. 

golden-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  Citrus  aurantium. 

golden-balls,  s.  pi.  The  three  gilt  balls  sus¬ 
pended  as  a  sign  in  the  front  of  a  pawnbroker’s 
place  of  business.  Some  historians  say  they  were 
derived  from  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  Lombards 
having  been  the  first  bankers  and  moneylenders  in 
London.  Others  credit  a  doctor  with  having  first 
used  the  three  balls  as  a  sign,  they  being  hung  out 
to  represent  pills, 
golden-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Various  species  of  Chrysomela,  or  of 
the  family  Chrysomelidte.  They  are  so  called  from 
their  metallic  luster.  The  color  thus  reflected  is 
generally  golden-green,  scarlet,  azure,  or  blue. 

tgolden-bug,  s. 

Entom.:  A  beetle  (Coccinella  septempunctata) , 
the  Seven-spotted  Ladybird. 

golden-bull,  s. 

Hist. :  A  bull  having  a  golden  seal,  issued  by  the 
German  emperor,  Charles  IV.  at  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberginl356,  and  which  became  the  fundamental 
law  (  f  the  empire  over  which  he  ruled  Other  bulls 
havo  also  been  called  golden  for  a  similar  reason, 
golden-carp,  s.  [Gold-carp.] 
golden-chain,  s. 

Bot. :  Tho  Laburnum,  Cytisus  laburnum. 

golden-club,  s. 

Bot. :  Orontium  aquatic-urn,  or  the  genus  Oron- 
tium  itself. 

golden-crested,  a.  Having  a  crest  or  top-knot 
of  gold  or  of  a  golden  color. 

Golden-crested  wren : 

Ornith.:  Regulus  cristatus.  A  beautiful  little 
bird,  the  Tipper  parts  olive-green ;  the  head  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  orange-yellow  crest,  bordered  with 
black,  whence  it  has  sometimes  been  called  R. 
auricapillus ;  the  lower  parts  yellowish-grey. 
Length  about  314  inches.  It  exists  in  flocks,  often 
along  with  titmice  and  creepers,  in  firwoods,  re¬ 
maining  all  tho  year  around, 
golden- crown,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysostemma. 
golden-cup,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Gold-cup  (n.  v.). 
golden-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Aquila  chrysaetos.  [Eagle.] 

golden-ear,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  family 
Apamidse. 

golden-eye,  s. 

Ornith. :  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Anatidse  (Ducks), 
golden-fingered,  a.  Having  golden  fingers  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

“Golden-fingered  Ind.” — Marlowe .  {Trench.) 
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golden-fleece,  s. 

Class.  Myth. :  The  fleece  of  gold  taken  from  the 
ram  on  which  Phryxus  was  transported  through 
the  air  to  Colchis,  and  in  guest  of  which  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  sailed  under  the  leadership  of  Jason. 

IT  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece : 

Her.:  An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1429 
by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  process 
of  time  the  operation  of  hereditary  descent  brought 
the  families  of  Spain  and  Austria  into  the  order, 
which  now  is  common  to  both  these  countries, 
golden-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chrysanthemum, 

golden-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Chrvsis,  a  genus  of  Hymenoptera,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  metallic  brilliance,  reflected  from  green, 
ruby  tint,  &c. 

golden-grease,  s.  A  fee,  a  bribe.  , 
golden-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Clirysocoma  comaurea. 

golden-horde,  s. 

Hist. :  The  tribe  of  Mongolian  Tartars,  which 
about  1724established  itself  in  Southern  Russia, 
golden-knop,  s.  . 

Entom. :  Tho  same  as  Golden-bug  (g.  v.). 
golden-legend,  s.  The  Aurea  legenda  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  work  written  by  James  de  Voragine, 
Archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  a  hagiology  or  collection  of  lives  of 
saints,  and  descriptions  and  histories  of  festivals. 
A  translation  of  it  was  made  and  printed  by  Caxton 
in  A.  D.  1483.  Longfellow  made  a  portion  of  it 
popular  by  his  poem  of  the  samo  name, 
golden-lungwort,  s. 

Botany :  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  a  composite 
plant. 

golden-maid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Crenilabrus  melops ;  called  also  the  Gilt- 
head  and  Connor. 

golden-maidenhair,  s. 

Bot.:  Polytrichum  commune,  one  of  the  finest  of 
mosses,  with  almost  woody  stems  and  large,  firm 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  heaths  and  mountain  tracts. 
It  is  sometimes  made  into  brooms, 
golden-marcasite,  s.  An  old  name  for  tin. 
golden-mean,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  competence,  in  which 
one  is  neither  burdened  with  the  cares  of  riches  nor 
depressed  by  the  necessities  of  poverty. 

“Where’er  he  shines,  oh  Fortune,  gild  the  scene, 

And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden-mean!" 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  147. 

II.  Ethics:  This  term  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  into  the  English  language  from  Horace 
( Odes  ii.  10,  5),  though  there  the  poet  is  speaking  of 
worldly  circumstances  [I.]  rather  than  of  moral 
duties.  We  find  the  virtue  of  moderation  taught 
in  Hesiod,  and  Cooke  renders  the  passage : 

“Let  every  action  prove  a  mean  confessed 
A  moderation  is  in  all  the  best.” 

Similar  teaching  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  latter  lays  it  down  in 
his  Ethics  that  every  virtue  is  a  mean  between  two 
vices. 

golden-mole,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Chrysochloris  aureus,  one  of  the  Talpidse 
(Moles).  The  hairs  of  the  fur  so  disperse  the  light 
as  to  produce  metallic  reflections.  It  is  found  in 
Africa. 

golden-mouse-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  A  composite  plant,  Hieracium  pilosella, 
called  in  books  the  Common  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed. 
[Hawkweed,  Hieracium.] 

*golden-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Eloguent :  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  chrysostomos, 
whence  the  name  Chrysostom,  from  chrysos=g old, 
and  stoma= a  mouth. 

2.  Musical,  melodious. 

“A  cry  of  love  that  rang 
As  from  a  trumpet  golden-mouthed." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  viii. 

golden-number,  s. 

Chron. :  A  number,  so  called  from  being  marked 
in  ancient  calendars  in  letters  of  gold.  It  indicated 
the  number  of  any  year  in  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
After  every  nineteen  years  the  various  aspects  of 
the  moon  are  within  an  hour  the  same  as  they  were 
when  the  cycle  commenced.  This  was  known  at  an 
early  period,  and  the  nineteen  years’lunar  cycle  was 
adopted  B.  C.  433.  To  find  the  golden  number  of 
any  particular  year,  make  the  accepted  time  of  our 
Lord’s  birth  B.  C.  4,  the  first  year  of  a  cycle;  add 
one  to  the  year  for  which  the  golden  number  is 
reguired,  and  divide  by  twenty ;  the  guotient  will 


golden-winged 

be  the  number  of  lunar  cycles  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  be  the 
golden  number, 
golden-pert,  s. 

Bot. :  Gratiola  aurea. 
golden-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.:  [Gold-pheasant.] 

goldeU-pippin,  s.  A  species  of  apple,  so  named 
from  its  color, 
golden-robin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole. 

golden-rod,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Solidago  virgaurea,  or  tne  genus  Soli- 
dago;  (2)  Leontice  Chrysogonum ;  (3)  The  genus 
Bosgb.. 

II  Rayless  Golden-rod  is  the  American  name  for 
Bigelovia ;  Golden-rod  tree,  or  Tree  golden-rod,  is 
Bosea  Yervomora. 

golden-rose ,  s.  A  rose  of  gold,  or  gilded,  supposed 
to  represent  by  its  gold,  its  odor,  and  its  balm,  the 
Godhead,  the  body,  and  the  soul  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  was  sent  at  intervals  by  the  Pope  to  sovereigns 
supposed  to  be  more  loyal  than  others  to  the  Holy 
See.  Among  those  sent  were  one  to  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1510;  one  to  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  in  1519, 
to  wean  him  from  friendship  with  Luther;  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  in  1572,  just  after  the  “  massa¬ 
cre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;”  one  to  the  Queen  of  Spain 
in  1868 ;  and  more  recently  to  Eugenie,  while  Em¬ 
press  of  the  French, 
golden-rule,  s. 

*1.  Arith. :  A  rule,  soTalled  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  use  in  arithmetic,  and  especially  in  ordinary 
calculations,  by  which  numbers  are  found  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions— viz.,  having  three  numbers  given 
to  find  a  fourth  number  in  proportion.  ( Hutton : 
Math.  Diet.)  [Proportion,  Rule  of  Three.] 

2.  Morals:  The  rule  laid  down  by  Jesus  m  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  stated  by  Him  to  be  the 
law  and  the  prophets — i.  e.,  a  summary  of  their 
teaching:  “Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them”  (Matt.  vii.  12).  This  rule,  almost  axiomatic 
to  a  mind  of  keen  moral  sensitiveness,  had  already 
been  “examined  and  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
ethics  by  westerns  like  Socrates  and  easterns  like 
Theng-tsen,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Confucius, 
some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  lat¬ 
ter  tells  us  Toen-kousy  asked,  Is  there  a  word  in  the 
language  which  is  of  itself  enough  for  a  guide  for 
our  life  1  The  wise  man  answered,  There  is ;  the 
word  Chon,  of  which  the  meaning  is  that  what  we 
would  should  not  be  done  to  us  let  us  not  do  to 
others.” 

golden-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  Inula  crithmoides. 

golden-saxifrage,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cbrysosplenium. 

*golden-slopt,  a.  Wearing  gold  buskins, 
golden-sulphide,  s.  [Golden-sulphuret.] 
golden-sulphuret,  s.  [ Golden  Sulphuret  of  An¬ 
timony.] 

Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony : 

Chem. :  Sulphur  antimonii  auratum.  Pentasul- 
phide  of  antimony,  Sb2Ss. 

golden- swift,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli,  family  Hepi- 
alidse. 

golden-teeth,  s.  pi.  The  teeth  of  herbivorous 
animals  coated,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  precipitate.  ( Rossiter .) 

golden-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scolymus,  (2)  Protea  scolymus. 
golden-tressed,  a.  Having  fair  or  golden-col¬ 
ored  tresses ;  golden-haired ;  (fig.)  shining  with 
bright  rays. 

“And  caused  the  golden-tressed  sun 
All  the  day  long-  his  course  to  run.” 

Milton:  Trans,  of  Psalm  cxxxvi. 

golden-trumpeter,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  South  American  bird,  the  Agami 
( Psophia  crepitans) ,  which  emits  a  deep,  rough 
sound,  suggesting  that  of  a  trumpet.  [Agami.] 
golden-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  hymen- 
opterous  genus  Chrysis,  or  the  family  of  which  it  is 
the  type.  They  are  not  genuine  wasps,  one  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  being  that  the  wasps  proper 
have  a  sting,  and  the  “golden  wasps”  only  an 
ovipositor.  [Ciirysididas,  Chrysis.] 
golden-wedding,  s.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
a  wedding,  which  is  usually  observed  with  more 
than  ordinary  festivity.  The  presents  given  to  the 
couple  should  all  be  of  gold. 

golden-winged,  a.  Having  wings  of  gold,  or  of 
a  gold  color. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fa1!,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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golden-Y,  s. 

Entom. :  Plusia  iota. 

golden-yellow,  s. 

;  Pure  yellow,  duller  than  lemon-colored, 
and  bright.  It  corresponds  co  the  Latin  aureus  or 
auratus ,  and  to  the  Greek  chrysos  ;  in  Lat.  and  Eng. 
composition,  chryso-.  ( Lindley ,  &c.) 

♦gold-gn-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  golden ;  - ly.)  Splen¬ 
didly,  excellently,  delightfully. 

“Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  gold- 
enly  of  his  profit.”— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

♦gold  -en-ness,  s.  [English  golden ;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  golden  or  golden-colored. 

“It  threw, up  its  outline  against  the  wonderful  green¬ 
ness,  blueness,  goldenness  of  the  sky.” — Mrs.  Oliphant: 
Primrose  Path,  ii.  145. 

g51d'-er,  s.  [Golader.] 

*gOld-fah,  a.  [A.  S.  goldfah.j  Golden ;  gold- 
colored. 

gold  -finph,  *gold-fynQh,  *gold-fynche,  s. 

I,  Literally: 

Ornith. :  Carduelis  elegans,  a  well-known  bird  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Fringillidee,  and  the  sub¬ 
family  Fringillinee.  Bill  pale  horn  colored,  the  tip 
black,  the  circumference  at  its  base  crimson,  nape 
of  the  neck  white  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  carpal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wing,  the  smaller  wing  coverts,  and 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  primaries  black ;  back 
and  rump  dusky  brown,  greater  wing  coverts,  and 
part  of  the  expanse  of  the  others,  gamboge  yellow  ; 
under  surface  of  the  body  dull  white.  It  feeds  on 
the  seeds  of  thistles.  and  other  plants.  It  sings  very 
sweetly.  Its  nest  is  neatly  built  of  moss,  twigs, 
roots,  &c.,  and  is  lined  with  wool.  It  is  situated  in 
bushes,  hedges,  or  apple  or  pear  trees  in  orchards. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  spotted  with  purple  and 
brown. 

“A  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopped  from  side  to  side.” 

Dryden;  Flower  and  Leaf,  106. 

II.  Fia. :  A  sovereign,  so  called  from  its  yellow 
color.  (Slang  Diet.) 

gold-fln-ny,  gold  -sln-njf,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and 
finny.  Etym.  of  sinny  doubtful.  Can  it  have  come 
from/ of  gold-finny,  printed  in  old  characters  and 
misread  si] 

Ichthyol. :  Crenilabrus  norwegicus  or  cornubicus. 
It  is  yellowish-green,  darker  on  the  back,  with 
longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper  color  on  the  sides, 
and  a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tail.  Length,  three  or  four  inches.  It  is  also  called 
the  Corkwing.  [Goldsinny.] 
gold  -fish,  g61d’-$n-f  Ish,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  golden, 
and  fish.] 

Ichthyol. :  Cyprinus  auratus,  a  well-known  fish, 
which,  when  mature,  is  of  a  golden-red  color, 
though  it  is  nearly  black  when  young.  It  is  a 
native  of  China.  It  is  called  also,  though  rarely, 
the  gold  or  golden  carp. 

♦gold-hoard,  *g51d-hord,  s.  [A.  S.  goldhord .] 
A  treasure. 

“Deorewurthe  ouer  alle  goldhordes  ” — An&vzn  Riwle 
p.  342. 

♦gold  -house,  *golde-hows,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and 
AoM.se.]  A  treasury. 

“The  kyng  to  hys  goldehows  toke  hys  way.” — MS.,  iu 
Halliwell,  p.  408. 

gold’-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  gold;  -ie=  -y.]  A  local  name 
given  to  the  goldfinch  (q.  v.). 
gold'-I-locks,  gold-Ie-locks,  gold  -^-locks,  s. 

[Eng.  gold  or  goldie,  and  locks.] 

Bot.:  Various  plants,  or  plant  genera.  Specially, 
(1)  Linosyris  or  Chrysocoma,  (2)  Helichrysum 
Stcechas,  (3)  Ranunculus  auricomus,  (4)  Hymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgense. 

gold  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  gold ;  suff.  -ing.)  A  sort  of 
apple. 

gold’-In§,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  goldings{?) .) 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum,  segetum. 

♦gold'-Ish,  *gold-isshe,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  - ish .) 
.Resembling  or  like  gold. 

“  A1  is  not  golde  that  shynethe  goldisshe  hewe.” 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  190. 
gold-lage,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  lace.]  A  kind  of 
lace  made  of  gold  wire,  flattened  between  two 
polished  steel  rollers,  into  a  ribbon  which  is  twisted 
round  a  core  of  silk. 

gdld-laged,  a.  [Eng.  gold,  and  laced.]  Orna¬ 
mented  or  embroidered  with  goldlace. 

gold -leaf,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  leaf.)  Fine  gold 
beaten  into  thin  leaves.  A  small  percentage  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper  is  added  to  the  gold  for  beating, 
about  1%  per  cent,  of  alloy.  The  ingot  is  rolled  into 
a  ribbon  by  repeated  passage  between  rollers,  and 
this  ribbon  has  a  thickness  of  sirs  of  an  inch,  a  sur¬ 
face  of  five  hundred  square  inches  to  an  ounce  of 
gold.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch 


square,  placed  between  pieces  of  goldbeater’s  skin 
four  inches  square,  and  beaten  with  a  ponderous 
hammer  on  a  smooth  marble  slab  until  the  gold  has 
thinned  and  expanded  to  the  size  of  the  vellum. 
Each  piece  of  gold  is  then  again  divided  into  four, 
placed  between  pieces  of  goldbeater’s  skin  as  before, 
and  again  beaten  till  it  expands  to  the  size  of  the 
skin.  A  third  and  a  fourth  beating  follow,  until  the 
gold  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.  The  hammers  vary  in  degrees  of  heavi¬ 
ness.  [Goldbeater’s-hammer.1  An  ounce  of  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  cube,  514  lines  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  can  be  so  extended  by  the  goldbeaters 
as  to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  1,46614  square 
feet. 


goldleaf-electroscope,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  ascertaining,  by 
means  of  goldleaf,  the  presence  of  electricity  in  a 
body.  There  is  a  tubular  glass  shade  standing  on  a 
metallic  foot  in  contact  with  the  ground.  In  the 
tubul  "  1 1 
with 
termi 

holding  at  the  lower  end  two  narrow  strips  of  gold- 
leaf.  The  air  in  the  interior  is  dried  by  quicklime 
or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  the  knob  is  touched 
with  a  body  charged  with  positive  or  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  the  leaves  diverge.  To  ascertain  the  kind  of 
electricity  requires  a  more  intricate  process. 

gold  -less,  a.  [Eng.  gold ;  -less.)  Destitute  of 
gold. 


ure  or  tne  snaae,  tne  neck  or  wfiicn  is  coated 
insulating  varnish,  there  fits  a  metal  rod, 
dating  at  the  upper  extremity  in  a  knob,  and 


gold'-ney,  gold'-ny,  s.  [Eng.  golden,  and  suff. 

•vX°i)] 

Ichthy.:  The  Golden  Wrasse  ( Crenilabrus  tinea). 
It  is  one  of  the  fishes  called  the  Gilthead  (q.  v.). 


“The  goldny  of  Cilicia,  Chios  scallops.” — Davies:  An 
Extasie,  p.  94. 

gold -sin-ny,  s.  [Ggldfinny.] 

IT  Jagos  goldsinny :  Crenilabrus  rupestris.  Its 
prevailing  color  is  orange,  sometimes  with  green 
above. 


g51d- smith,  *gold- smeth,  *gold-smithe, 
♦gold-smyth,  s.  [A.  S.  goldsmith;  O.  H.  Ger.  gold - 
smid;  Dut.  goudsmid ;  Icel.  gullsmidhr ;  Dan.&  Sw. 
guldsmed.) 

1.  An  artisan  who  manufactures  articles  in  gold; 
a  worker  in  gold. 

“I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain, 

But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me.’' 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors ,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  banker ;  one  who  managed  the  money  mat¬ 
ters  of  others. 

“I  am  a  goldsmith,  and  live  by  lending  money  as  well  as 
by  selling  plate.” — Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iv. 

goldsmith-beetle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  large  bright-yellow  beetle,  plentiful  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  ( Cotalpa  lanigera.) 

♦gold'-smlth-ry,  s.  [Eng.  goldsmith;  -ry.)  Gold¬ 
smith’s  work. 


“  Of  goldsmithry,  of  browdyng,  and  of  steel.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,498. 

gold  -stick,  s.  [Eng.<7oM,  and  stick.]  A  court 
official,  so  called  from  the  gilt  rod  or  wand  borne  by 
him  when  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign  on  state 
occasions. 

gold  -thread,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  thread.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flatted,  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped 
or  laid  on  a  thread  of  yellow  silk  by  twisting  with 
a  wheel  or  bobbins ;  also  called  gold-wire  or  spun- 
gold. 

2.  Bot.:  Coptis  trifolia,  a  ranunculaceous  ever¬ 
green,  so  called  from  its  yellow  fibrous  roots. 

gold  -wire,  s.  [English  gold,  and  wire.)  Gold 
reduced  to  the  form  of  wire.  Goldwire,  so  called, 
has  usually  a  core  of  silver,  and  is  made  by  prepar¬ 
ing  a  round  bar  of  silver,  plating  it  thickly  with 
gold,  and  then  drawing  it  through  a  series  of  holes 
of  gradually  decreasing  diameter.  The  gold  may  be 
i&u  of  the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  first,  and  shares 
all  its  mutations  in  the  drawing,  retaining  the  same 
relative  thickness. 

gold’-jf-locks,  s.  [Goldilocks.] 

gold'-^-locked,  a.  [Eng.  goldy,  lock  (s) ;  -ed.) 
Golden-haired;  having  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
auburn  hair. 


“Thence  it  fled  forth,  and  made  quick  transmigration 
To  goldy-locked  Euphorbus.” 

Ben  J orison:  The  Fox,  i.  1. 

*gOl-et,  s.  [Fr.  goulet;  Prov.  golet,  a  dimin.  of 
O.  Fr.  gole,  goule=the  throat;  Lat.  gula.)  [Gul¬ 
let.]  ’The  throat  or  gullet. 

“  Throwghe  golet  and  gorgere  he  hurltz  hym  ewyne.” 

Mgrte  Arthure,  1,772. 

golf,  *goif,  *goiff,  *gOUff,  s.  [Dut.  kolf=&  club 
to  strike  balls  with  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  k6lfr=a  clap¬ 
per  of  a  bell,  a  bolt;  kylfa— a  club;  Ger.  kolbe= a 
club,  a  mace.] 


1.  A  game  extensively  played  in  Scotland,  and  of 
late  years  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  played 
with  club-headed  sticks  and  very  hard  small  balls, 
on  a  large  common  or  down,  technically  called 
links,  in  which  small  holes  have  been  made  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  from  100  to  500  yards  apart,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  ground.  The  game,  which  may 
be  played  by  two  persons,  or  by  four  (two  against 
two) ,  consists  in  driving  the  ball  into  each  of  the 
holes  in  succession  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible; 
the  side  making  the  round,  that  is,  placing  his  or 
their  ball  in  each  hole  successively  in  the  fewest 
strokes,  winning  the  game. 

“That  the  futball  and  golf  be  vtterly  cryit  downe,  and 
not  to  be  vsit.” — Act  Jas.  II.  (1457),  c.  71. 

*2.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

‘  She  lends  me  a  gouf,  and  tells  me  I’m  douf. 

I’ll  never  be  like  her  last  goodman.” 

A.  Nieol:  Poems  (1739),  p.  53. 

golf-club,  s. 

1.  The  club  used  in  playing  golf.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  sorts,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended ;  as,  the  driver,  the  putter,  the  spoon, 
&c. 

2.  A  club  or  association  formed  for  the  practice 
and  promotion  of  golfing. 

♦golfe,  *goulfe,  s.  [Icel.  gdlf;  Dut.  gulv.)  A  mow, 
stack,  or  heap  of  hay,  corn,  &c. 

“Golfeot  corne.  Archonium." — Prompt.  Parv. 

golf -er,  *gow-fer,  s.  [Eng.  golf;  -er.)  A  playa* 
at  golf. 

“  Driving  their  baws  frae  whin  or  tee. 

There’s  no  nae  gowfer  to  be  seen.” 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  205. 

golf-liig,  s.  [English  golf;  -ing.)  The  act  or 
science  of  playing  at  golf. 

♦Gol-go-tha,  s.  [Gr.  Golgotha,  from  Aramaean 
Gulaalta;  Heb.  Gulgoleth=  a  skull  (Luke  xxiii.  33), 
or  the  place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33,  Mark  xv.  22. 
John  xix.  17).]  A  charnel-house. 

Go  -11-ard,  *gol-i-ar-deis,  *gol-y-ar-deys,  s. 

[Golias.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  authors  of  the  poems  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Golias  (q.  v.),  hence  generally  a 
writer  of  satirical  poetry ;  a  satirist. 

“The  Goliards  became  a  kind  of  monkish  rhapsodists, 
the  companions  and  rivals  of  the  jongleurs  (the  reciters 
of  the  merry  and  licentious  tableaux).” — Milman:  Latin 
Christianity,  ix.  189. 

Go-ll-ard-er-y,  s.  [Golias.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  series  of  satirical 
Latin  poems  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Wright 
considers  them  to  have  been  the  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessors,  and  in  some  sense  the  cause,  of  the 
Crede  of  Piers  the  Ploughman  and  of  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe,  and  thus  to  have  contributed  to  the 
Reformation.  From  a  classical  standpoint,  the 
majority  of  them  are  generally  below  criticism; 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  they  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  though  in  studying  them  nineteenth-cent¬ 
ury  readers  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  jealousy  of 
monastic  orders  which  has  in  all  ages  existed  among 
the  secular  clergy,  and  the  tendency  in  minds  ec¬ 
clesiastical  to  exaggerate  into  grave  sins  what  ordi¬ 
nary  men  would  he  inclined  to  consider  as  mere 
peccadilloes.  With  this  preface,  a  few  lines  from 
the  Invective  of  Golias  against  the  Cistercians  may 
be  quoted: 

“Nil  nisi  praesentia  sitiunt  aut  quaerunt; 

Farciunt  marsupia,  metunt  quae  non  serunt; 

Pauperum  penuria  sese  ditaverunt 

Satanae  mancipia  sunt  et  semper  erunt.” 
Occasionally  Golias  seems  to  have  relinquished  his 
moral  mission,  and  to  have  degenerated  into  a  con¬ 
vivial  rhymester;  of  this  style  examples  may  be 
found  in  Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend  (iv.),  where 
Lucifer,  disguised  as  a  friar,  finds  admission  to  the 
refectory.  These  verses  are  genuine  products  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages.  A  less-known  example  from  the 
Confessio  Golias  runs  thus : 

“Mihinunquam  spiritus  poetriae  datur 
Nisi  tunc  cum  fuerit  venter  bene  eatur 
Cum  in  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominatur 
In  me  Phoebus  irruit  et  miranda  fatur.” 

These  poems  are  rhymed,  but  now  and  again  there 
crops  up  evidence  that  the  writer  was  capable  of 
better  things.  For  example,  in  the  Prcedicatio 
Golice  one  meets  with  lines  like  these : 

“  Et  ne  forte  cogita  ‘  Vivam  decern  annis 
Tunc  me  vilioribus  castigabo  pannis. 

Cum  induar  vestibus  Pauli  vel  Joannis;’  ” 

and  then,  by  a  marvelous  compensation,  a  dainty 
classic  gem : 

“  Sio  expectat  rusticus,  sed  defluat  amnia,” 
which,  by  its  brilliance, almost  compensates  for  the 
tawdriness  of  the  setting. 

Go  -ll-as,s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  name  under  which  certain  satir¬ 
ical  poems  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were  given  to 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
►cian,  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -tion, 


(jell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§lon 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dgL 


Goliath 
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the  world  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  of  them 
have  been  attributed  to  Walter  de  Mapes,  though 
there  is  little  ground  for  this  opinion.  Wright  con¬ 
siders  Golias  to  be  a  pseudonym,  “  apparently  from 
aula,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
French  gaillard.’\  (Latin Poems  attributed  to  Wal¬ 
ter *  de  Mapes,  xii.)  Du  Cange,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Golias  was  a  real  personage,  quotes 
Silvester  Giraldus : 

“Parasitus  quidam  Golias  nomine  .  .  .  qui  Gulias 
melius,  quia  gulae  et  crapul®  per  omnia  deditus,  dici 
potuit.” — Speculum  Ecclesice,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xvi. 

The  balance  of  testimony,  however,  inclines  to  the 
view  advanced  by  Wright : 

“  Golinas,  the  burlesque  representative  6f  the  clerical 
order,  the  instrument  through  which  their  vices  were 
satirized.” — Wright:  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  de 
Mapes,  xii. 

Go-11  -gth,  s.  [Hebrew  Goleath— the  celebrated 
giant  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (1  Sam.  xv.  1-54).] 
(For  def.  see  compound.) 

goliath-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  huge  lamellicorn  beetle,  Goliathus 
giganteus.  It  comes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

gd-ll-ath'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  goliath(us),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  lamellicorn  beetles.  The 
chin  is  large,  broad,  and  covers  the  jaws.  [Goli¬ 
athus.] 

go-ll-a-thus,  go-ll  -ath,  s.  [ Goliathus  is  the 
Latinized  form  of  Heb.  goliath  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family.  [Goli¬ 
ath-beetle.]  The  hood  is  deeply  two-lobed,  the 
segments  resembling  two  horns. 

*go-li-one,  *go-ly-on,  *gu-li-on,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  goule— the  throat.] 
A  collar. 

gol'-lgch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael.  gobhlach= 
forked.]  A  name  applied  to  the  earwig,  and  to 
several  species  of  beetle. 

♦goll’-sheaf,  s.  [Etymol.  of  first  element  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  Eng.  sheaf.]  Apparently  a  sheaf  of  dry,  with¬ 
ered  corn ;  hence,  anything  of  little  use  or  weight. 

“All  the  rest  of  the  articles  [i.  e.,  of  accusation]  were 
gollsheaves  that  went  out  in  a  sudden  blaze.” — Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  pt.  ii.,  p.  92. 

go-loe-shoe,  s.  [Galoche.]  A  galoche;  an 
overshoe. 

go-loshe',  s.  [Galoche.  1  An  overshoe,  now 
generally  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 

golt-schut,  s.  A  name  colloquially  used  for  a 
small  ingot  of  gold. 

♦gom  (1),  *gome,  *gume,  s.  [A.  S.  guma;  Icel. 

gumi ;  O.  S.  gumo ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gomo ;  Dut.  bruidegom ; 

w.brudgum;  Dan.  brudgom.]  A  man,  a  person. 
[Beidegboom.] 

Go'-mgr-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Ch.Hist.:  The  followers  of  Francis  Gomar,  who 
was  born  at  Bruges  on  January  30, 1563,  and  in  1594 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  ob¬ 
taining  as  his  colleague  in  1603  the  celebrated 
Arminius.  Gomar  was  strongly  Calvinistic,  and 
opposed  the  views  of  his  associate  with  much  zeal. 
When  Arminius,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  pre¬ 
sented  a  remonstrance  to  the  States-General, 
Gomar  and  his  followers  came  out  so  strongly  on 
the  other  side  that  they  were  called  Anti-Remon¬ 
strants.  Gomar  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
in  1618,  and  there  and  elsewhere  was  so  distinctly 
the  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  opponents  of  Arminius 
that  the  Anti-Remonstrants  were  often  called  Go- 
marites. 

go-mash'-tg,  go  mash'-tah,  subst.  [Hind,  gu- 
mashta.]  An  agent,  a  factor,  a  commissioner. 
( Ang  lo-I  ndian.) 

gom  -b5,  gom-bant,  s.  [Gobbo.] 

♦gome  (1) ,  s.  [Gomme  (1) ,  s.  ] 

“A  gome :  vbi  a  godmoder.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

gome  (2),  s.  [Gom  (1).] 

♦gome  (3),  *gom  (2),  s.  [Icel.  gaumr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gouma;  O.  Dut.  goom.]  Care,  attention,  notice. 
“Thereof  nemath  gome.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1,745. 

gome  (5),  s.  [Coom  (2),  s.]  The  black  grease 
which  accumulates  on  the  axle  of  a  cart-wheel. 

Go-mei'-sg,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).  Cf.  Arab. 
ghammaz  =  a  talebearer ;  ghamz  =  making  a  sign 
with  the  eye  ;  ghamzat  =  an  amorous  glance,  &c. ; 
also  jamus=a  buffalo  ;  jumax  ul  awwal= the  fifth 
month  of  the  Arabian  year.] 

Astron. :  A  star,  called  also  Canis  Minoris. 

go'-mer  (1),  s.  [Sept.  Gr.  gomor;  Heb.  omer, 
homer,  gomer,  or  ghomer.  There  is  no  consonant  in 
English  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  letter 
with  which  the  word  commences.  It  maybe  pro¬ 
nounced  gh  or  g  or  h,  or  be  left  unpronounced. 


Gomer  is  therefore  another  spelling  for  homer  oc¬ 
curring  in  Lev.  xxvii.  16,  Isa.  v.  10,  Ezek.  xlv.  11, 14, 
and  Hosea  iii.  2,  and  omer  found  in  Exod.  xvi.  16- 
36.]  [Homes.] 

go'-mer  (2),  s.  [Named  after  its  inventor.] 

Ordn. :  A  form  of  chamber  in  ordnance,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  conical  narrowing  of  the  bore  toward  the 
inner  end. 

gom'-er-Il,  gom -r ell,  gam-phrel,  s.  &  a. 
[Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  fool,  a  blockhead. 

“Amaist  as  silly  as  our  auld  daft  laird  here  and  his 
gomerils  o’  sons.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Foolish,  stupid. 

♦gom-man,  s.  [A  contraction  of  godsman  or 
goodman.]  A  godfather. 

♦gomme,  s.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  gommer 

(ff.v.).] 

“Commere.  A  she-gossip  or  godmother;  a  gomme."— 

Cotgrave. 

gom'-me-lln,  s.  [Fr.  gommeline .] 

Chem.,  &c.:  The  same  as  Dextrine  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  Starch-gum  and  Fruit-gum.  ( Spon .) 
♦gem’-mer,  s.  [Gammek.] 

gom-phi-a,  s.  [Gr.  goniphos=a  bolt:  named 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ochnacere.  The  bitter  root  and 
leaves  of  Gomphia  anaustifolia  are  given  in  Mala¬ 
bar  in  a  decoction  of  milk  or  water  as  a  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  anti-emetic.  G.  hexasperma  and  G. 
Jabotapita  are  taken  as  medicinal  bitters  in  Brazil. 
The  oil  of  G.parviflora  is  used  in  that  country  in 
salads.  ( Lindley .) 

gom-phl-a'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  .qomp/uasis= toothache.] 
Path.:  Looseness  of  the  molar  or  other  teeth  in 
their  sockets. 

gom-pho-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a bolt,  and 
karpos— fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclepiadace®,  tribe  Asclepia- 
dece  verce.  The  leaves  of  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus, 
called  in  Syria  Argel  or  Arghel,  are  used  to  adulter¬ 
ate  senna. 

gomph-og’-er-as,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a  bolt,  and 
her  as— a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ceplialopods,  family  Ortho- 
ceratid®.  There  are  many  species  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  formations. 

tgom'-pho-llte,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos= a  bolt,  and 
lithos= a  stone.] 

Petrol,  &  Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  conglomerate  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  called  in 
Switzerland  Nageiflue. 

gom-pho-16-bl-um,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos- a  bolt, 
and  lobos—  (1)  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  (2)  a  legume.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Podalyrie®.  Stamens  ten,  free — i.  e.,  not  united 
into  two  bundles.  About  thirty  species  are  known, 
all  from  Australia.  Gompholobium  uncinatum  is 
said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 

gomph-6-ne-mg,  s.  [Gr.  gomphos=a  bolt,  and 
nema= that  which  is  spun,  yarn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomace®.  Kutzing  enumer¬ 
ated  thirty  species.  Gomphonema  berkeleii  is  com¬ 
mon  in  spring  in  brooks,  occurring  as  cushion-like 
gelatinous  masses,  adhering  to  stones. 

gom-pho  §is,  s.  [Gr.  gomphosis=(  1)  a  bolting 
together  ;  (2)  see  definition.] 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  articulation  or  impaction  by 
which  the  roots  of  teeth  are  implanted  in  their  sock¬ 
ets.  Quain  considers  that  this  should  not  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  articulations. 

gom-phre'-na,  s.  [Altered  from  Lat.  grompheena 
=  a  kind  of  amaranth,  probably  Amaranthus  tri¬ 
color.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gomphrene® 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  called,  from  the  rotundity 
of  their  flowers,  Globe  Amaranths.  The  best-known 
is  Gomphrena  globosa.  If  its  heads  of  flowers  ace 
gathered  before  they  are  too  far  advanced,  they  will 
retain  their  beauty  for  years.  G.  officinalis  and  G. 
macrocephala  are  used  in  Brazil  in  intermittent 
fever,  colic,  diarrhoea,  Ac.  Their  root  is  considered 
a  stimulating  tonic. 

gom-phre'-ne-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gomphren(a) , 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Amaranthace®. 
go-mfi'-tl,  go-mfi’-td,  s.  [Malayan.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  Areng  Palm,  Saguerus  saccharifer, 
common  in  the  southern  Asiatic  islands. 

2.  Comm.:  The  same  as  Gomtuti-fibeb  (q.  v.), 
gomuti-fiber,  s. 

Comm. :  The  fiber  of  the  Gomuti,  or  Areng.  It  is 
derived  from  the  leaf-stalks  which  it  surrounds,  is 
black,  and  like  horsehair.  It  is  used  for  cordage, 
for  thatching,  &c.  It  is  called  also  Ejoo. 

gon'-ads,  s.pl.  The  generative  glands ;  thegerm 
glands. 


gon-g-grg,  s.  [Gr.  gonagra,  see  def.,  from  gonu 
=the  knee,  and  agra=a  catching.] 

Pathol.:  The  name  given  by  the  old  Greek 
physicians  to  gout  in  the  knee.  ( P arr ,  Tanner ,  &c.) 
gon-a’-kle,  s.  [An  African  word.] 

Bot. :  Acacia  Adansonii.  It  yields  good  timber, 
♦gon,  v.  i.  [Go,  v.] 

go-nan’-gl-um,  s.  [Greek  gonos=oSspring,  seed, 
and  anggeion— a  vessel.]  , 

Zobl. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  m  which  the  re¬ 
productive  buds  of  certain  hydrozoa  are  produced. 

gon'-do-la,  *gon-dole,  ♦gun-da-loe,  s.  [Ital. 
dimin.  of  gonda—a  boat;  from  Gr.  kondu— a  drink¬ 
ing-vessel,  from  the  shape.]  . 

1.  A  Venetian  boat.  A  gondola  of  middle  size  is 
thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  beam,  and  is  rowed  by  one 
man,  known  asagondolier,  standing  at  thestern  and 
using  one  oar,  or  by  two  men,  one  at  each  end,  both 
using  a  single  oar.  It  has  seats  amidships,  some  of 
which  have  covers.  In  Venice  they  are  all  painted 
black.  The  stem  and  stern  rise  in  pointed  eleva¬ 
tions,  the  former  being  surmounted  bytheferro,a 
bright  iron  cleaver. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce  and 
goods. 

3.  A  railway-platform  car,  with  low  or  no  sides, 
gon'-do-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  gondola  (q.  v.).) 

A  little  gondola.  (Moore.) 

gon’-do-lier,  *gun-de-lier,s.  [Ital.  gondoliere.] 
A  man  that  rows  a  gondola, 
gone,  *gon,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Go,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Departed,  moved,  or  started  away. 

2.  Dead,  departed,  deceased. 

“A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in  the  vapor,  loses  all 
signs  of  life;  but  carried  into  the  air,  or  thrown  into  a 
lake,  recovers,  if  not  quite  gone.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  Departed ;  lost. 

“Speech  is  confined  to  the  living,  and  imparted  to  only 
those  that  are  in  presence,  and  is  transient  and  gone.”— 
Holder:  On  the  Classics. 

4.  Ruined,  undone. 

“He  must  know  ’tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my 
sister;  we  are  gone  else.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

5.  Advanced ;  forward  in  progress. 

“I  have  known  sheep  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they  h"ve 
not  been  far  gone  with  it,  only  by  being  put  into  bro  •in¬ 
lands.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Archery:  Applied  to  an  arrow  shot  beyond  the 
mark. 

gone'-ness,  s.  Faintness,  exhaustion  ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  connection  with  lack  of  food.  (U.S. 
slang.) 

♦gon-el,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gonelle,  gonele ;  Pro v.gonel, 
gonella;  Ital.  gonnella,  from  O.  Fr.  gone,  JProv. 
gona,  Ital.  gonna,  Low  Lat.  guna,  gunna,  Gael. 
gun,  Wei.  givn—  a  gown  (q.  v.).J  A  mantle,  a  cloak. 


gon-ep’-ter-]fx,  s.  [Greek  gonia—  a  corner,  an 
angle,  or  gonu— a  knee,  and pterux=a  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Papil- 
ionid®,  sub-family  Pieridi.  Gonepteryx  rhamni  is 
the  Brimstone  Butterfly.  Its  wings  have  an  angu¬ 
lar  projection  [etym.],  and  are  brimstone-colored. 
Expansion  of  wings  about  2 %  inches.  It  is  velvety- 
looking,  dark  green,  with  a  pale  line  on  each  side. 
(Stainton,  &c.) 

gon’-fa-lon,  gon'-fa-non,  *gof-fa-noun,  *gon- 
fa-noun,  ♦gon-fa-nun,  *gon-fay-noun,  ♦gon-fe- 
noun,  *goun- fa-noun,  *gun-fa-noun,  *gun- 
fan-un,  s.  [Old  French  gunfanan,  gonf  anon ;  Fr. 
gonfalon ;  Sp.  confalon ;  Ital.  gonf  alone,  from  M.  H, 
Ger.  gunfano=  a  battle  standard,  from  gunt,  gund— 
battle,  and  fano, 
vano  (Ger.  fahne) 

—a  banner.]  A 
small  flag  fixed 
to  the  pole  of  a 
lance.  It  differed 
from  a  banner  in 
this  respect,  that, 
instead  of  being 
square,  and  fast 
ened  to  a  tonsure 
bar,  the  gonfalon, 
though  of  the 
same  figure,  was 
fixed  in  a  frame 
made  to  turn  like 
a  modern  ship’s 
vane,  with  two  or 
three  streamers  or 
tails.  The  object 
of  the  gonfalon 


Gonfalon. 


was  principally  to  render  great  people  more  con¬ 
spicuous  to  their  followers,  and  to  terrify  the  horses 
of  their  adversaries. 


“  Standards  and  gonfalom  ’twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  689. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sfen;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e/  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gonfalonier 
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gonorrhoea 


go6-fgi-lon-ier  ,  s.  [Italian  gonfaloniere.\  A 
standard-bearer ;  the  person  intrusted  with  the 
public  gonfalon  in  medieval  Italian  cities. 

“Was  not  the  rotation,  too,  provided  for  by  the  annual 
election  of  her  gonfalonier ?”• — Bp.  Wren:  Monarchy  As¬ 
serted,  ch.  i.  (1659). 

*gofig  (1),  *gonge,  *goonge,  s.  [A.  S.  gang= a 
going,  a  passage,  a  privy.]  [Gang.] 

1.  Going,  motion. 

“Honden  butes  felinge,  fet  bute  gouge.” 

Legend  of  St.  Katharine,  499. 

2.  A  privy,  a  jakes,  a  house  of  office. 


8.  A  pit. 


“As  he  com  bi  a  gong 
Amidde  the  pit  he  hit  slong.” 

Seven  Sages,  1,315. 


g6-nl-g,-tit'-l-d®,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goniatit(es) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palcecmtol. :  A  family  of  Cephalopods.  Mr.  S. 
Woodward  does  not  recognize  it,  but  leaves  gonia- 
tites  in  the  Ammonitidse. 

gd-nld  -1-8,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  gonidia,  pi.  of  gonidion= 
a  small  corner  or  angle,  dimin.  of  fircmia=  a  corner, 
an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  green  spherical  cells  which  exist  in  the 
thalius of  lichens,  and  distinguish  them  from  fun- 
gals.  They  are  of  various  forms ;  they  produce 
zoOspores. 

gd-nld  -I-al,  a.  [Gr.  gonidia  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
- al .] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Gonidia  (q.  v.). 

gonidial-layer,  s. 


“In  helle  gonge  to  ly  on  grounde.’’ 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  845. 

•gong-farmer,  s.  A  night  man ;  a  cleaner  of 
privies  or  cesspools. 

*gong-man,  *gang-man,s.  A  gong-farmer, 
gong  (2),  s.  [Malay  agdng,  g6ng~a  gong.] 

*1.  (See  extract.) 

“  There  is  one  that  strikes  on  a  small  gong,  or  a  wooden 
instrument,  before  every  stroke  of  the  oar,  then  the 
rowers  answer  all  at  once  with  a  sort  of  a  hollow  noise, 
through  the  throat,  and  a  stamp  on  the  deck  with  one 
foot,  and  immediately  plunge  their  oars  into  the  water. 
Thus  the  gong  and  the  rowers  alternately  answer  each 
other,  making  a  sound  that  seems  very  pleasant  and  war¬ 
like  to  those  who  are  at  a  small  distance  on  the  water  or 
shore.” — Dampier:  Voyage,  Tonquin  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  musical  instrument  used  principally  in  the 
East.  It  is  tambourine-shaped,  a  disc  of  thin 
bronze  with  an  upturned  flange  forming  a  rim.  The 
metal  consists  of  seventy-eight  parts  copper, 
twenty-two  parts  tin.  The  bronze  is  of  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  be  naturally  brittle  when  cast. 
Gongs  are  beaten  with  a  padded  drumstick,  and 
are  used  in  the  East  for  making  signals,  and  adding 
intensity  to  the  clangor  of  martial  music.  The  gong 
has  no  distinct  or  appreciable  note,  but  gives  out  a 
sound  consisting  of  a  combination  of  harmonics. 

“And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor, 

O’er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong.” 

Longfellow:  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 

3.  A  stationary  bell  whose  tongue  is  moved  by  a 
wire  or  string.  Commonly  used  as  an  alarm  or  call- 
bell  on  steamers. 

gong-gong,  s.  A  gong. 

gong-metal,  s.  The  metal  of  which  gongs  are 
made. 

gon  -gon-ha,  s.  [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  holly,  Ilex  gongonha,  used  in 
Brazil  for  making  tea.  It  is  diuretic  and  diapho¬ 
retic. 

gon-gor  -8,  s.  [Named  after  Antony  Caballero  y 
Gongora,  formerly  viceroy  of  New  Granada.] 

Bot. :  A  fine  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Y andeee.  They 
have  lance-shaped  leaves  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  drooping  flower  racemes  two  feet.  About 
twelve  species  are  known.  They  grow  on  stems  in 
tropical  America. 

gon  -&yl-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  gonggylos=  round,  and  suff. 
■ite  [Min.)  (q. v.).] 

Min. :  A  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  variety  of 
Agalmatolite,  from  Finland. 

gon-gjfl-o-sper'-me-ge,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  gonggylos= 
round,  sperma= seed,  and  Latin  pi.  fem.  adj.  suff. 
-ece.] 

Botany :  A  collection  of  rose-spored  Algae.  The 
spores  are  collected  without  order  in  a  mucous  or 
membranaceous  mother-cell.  The  nucleus  is  some¬ 
times  compound. 

gon  -gy-lus  {pi.  gon  -gf-ll),  s.  [Gr.  gonggylos= 
round.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  spore  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  A  round,  hard,  deciduous  body  connected  with 
the  reproduction  of  certain  sea-weeds. 

3.  One  of  the  granules  contained  in  the  shields  of 
certain  lichens. 

gd-nl-as-ter,  s.  [Gr.  gonia=  an  angle,  and  aster 
=  a  star.] 

1.  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  order  Aster- 
oidea. 

2.  Palceont.:  It  came  into  existence  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Jurassic  period. 

go  -nI-8-tIte,  go-ni-8-tI'-te§,  s.  [As  if  from  a 
Mod.  Lat.  term  goniatus.  Gr.  gonia=  an  angle,  and 
suff.  -ites,  or  t  may  be  euphonic.] 

Palaeontology ,  Geology,  dkc.: 

1.  {Of  the  form  goniatites) :  A  genus  of  Ammoni- 
tidse.  It  has  a  discoidal  shell,  lobed  sutures,  and 
the  siphuncle  dorsal.  Known  species  197,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

2.  [Of  the  form  goniatite) :  The  English  name  for 
any  species  of  the  genus  Goniatites  (q.  v.). 


Bot. :  A  layer  or  zone  of  variable  thickness,  con¬ 
stituted  by  gonidia  at  the  place  where  the  cortex 
and  medulla  meet  in  the  thalius  of  a  lichen. 
{Thom6.) 

go-mm  -1-8,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  goninios=productive, 
from  gone ,  that  which  generates.] 

Bot.:  The  bluish-green  granules  which  appear  in 
certain  lichens  and  replace  the  more  common  go¬ 
nidia. 

go-nl-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  gonia= a  corner,  an 
angle,  and  metron= a  measure.] 

Min.  &  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  and  specially  those  of  crystals.  There  are 
two  forms  of  it,  the  common  and  the  reflecting 
goniometer.  The  former  was  invented  by  Caran- 
geau.  Its  principle  is  the  movements  of  a  movable 
arm  constituting  the  radius  of  a  graduated  semi¬ 
circle.  It  is  best  adapted  to  take  the  angles  of  a 
crystal  free  from  the  gangue,  and  even  then  is  not 
very  precise  in  its  indications.  It  is  now  rarely  if 
ever  used. 

The  reflecting  goniometer  is  founded  on  the  re¬ 
flecting  power  of  the  polish  on  the  natural  planes 
or  fracture  surfaces  of  minerals.  In  the  figure  a  b 
is  the  principal  circle  graduated  on  one  edge  to 
half  degrees,  and  divided  for  convenience  into  two 
parts  of  180°  each  ;  c  is  a  brass  plate  screwed  upon 
and  supported  by  the  pillar  d,  and  graduated  as  a 
vernier  ;  f  is  the  axle  of  the  circle  a  b ,  and  passes 
through  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  pillars  d  e,the 
other  ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  a  wooden 
base  m;  g  h  is  an  axle  inclosed  within/,  and  turned 
by  means  of  the  smallest  circle  i,  which  communi¬ 
cates  a  motion  to  all 
the  apparatus  on  the 
left  of  h,  withoutmov- 
ing  the  principal  cir¬ 
cle  a  b fc  is  a  circle  to 
which  is  attached  the 
axle  of  the  principal 
circle.  Whenever  a 
crystal  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured,  it  is  attached  by 
means  of  wax  to  one 
end  of  a  plate  of  brass, 

n,  the  other  end  of 
the  plate  being  placed 
in  a  slit  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  circular 
brass  stem  o,  whicn 
passes  through  the 
tube  p,  to  which  it  is 
so  adjusted  as  to  al¬ 
low  of  being  moved 
either  up  or  down,  or 
circularly  by  means  of 

the  circle  q.  The  tube  p  is  fixed  to  the  curved 
brass  plate  r,  which  is  attached,  but  so  as  to  allow 
of  motion,  to  another  curved  plate  s,  by  means  of  a 
pint;  the  other  end  of  the  latter  plate  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  concealed  axle  g  h,  to  which  a  mo¬ 
tion  is  given  by  turning  the  half  circle  i.  The  stem 

o,  which  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure, 
should  be  used  to  place  the  crystal  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  line  with  the  inner  axle.  Let  it  now 
be  supposed  that  the  instrument  is  placed  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  distant  from  a  window.  Let  a 
black  line  v  be  drawn  on  the  wainscot  between  the 
window  and  the  floor,  and  perfectly  paraUelwith 
the  horizontal  base  of  the  window.  If  then  the  eye 
be  placed  almost  close  to  the  crystal  l,  a  reflection 
of  one  of  the  bars  will  be  seen  on  one  of  its  planes. 
Adjust  it  till  it  is  parallel  with  the  black  line  v.  the 
crystal  is  then  turned  by  turning  the  little  circle  i, 
until  the  reflection  of  the  same  bar  is  seen  on  the 
next  plane  perfectly  on  a  line  with  and  upon  the 
black  line  v.  Both  reflections  being  kept  accurate, 
it  is  next  needful,  by  means  of  the  circle  fc,  to  turn 
the  principal  circle  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  stop 
x  or  the  pillar  d;  it  will  then  be  found  that  180°t  or 
the  principal  circle,  coincides  with  o  on  the  vernier. 
If  the  circle  fc  be  then  turned  with  the  eye  close  to 
the  crystals  till  the  reflection  of  the  same  bar  is 
seen  on  the  adjoining  plane  precisely  upon  the 
black  line  v,  the  distance  moved  by  the  principal 
circle  will  indicate  in  degrees  the  angle  of  the  crys¬ 
tal.  The  small  crystals  of  bodies  are  generally 


Goniometer. 


more  regular  than  the  larger  ones,  and  a  surface  of 
part  of  an  inch  in  length  if  perfect  and  brilliant 
will  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  accurately  measured 
by  the  reflecting  goniometer.  ( W.  Phillips.) 

gd-nl-o-met  -rlc,  gb-ni-S-met-rl-cal,  a.  [Eng. 

goniometr{y ) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Pertaining  to  goniometry 
or  goniometers  ;  measured  by  a  goniometer. 

go-nl-om -e-try,  s.  [Gr.  gonia  =  an  angle,  and 
metron  =  a  measure;  Fr.  aoniom6trie .]  The  art  or 
science  of  measuring  solid  angles. 

gd-nl-oph-o-lls,  s.  [Greek  gonia— a  corner,  an 
angle ;  and  pholis— a  horny  scale  of  a  reptile,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  rectangular  form,  size,  number,  and 
firm  junction  of  the  osseous  scales.  {Owen.)] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  crocodiles,  placed  by 
Sir  Richard  Owen  under  his  sub-order  Amphicoelia, 
and  by  Professor  Huxley  doubtfully  under  that 
which  lie  terms  Mesosuchia.  The  remains  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded  were  found  in  1835  in  a 
quarry  near  Swanage.  The  species  is  Goniopholis 
crassidens,  sometimes  called  the  Swanage  Crocodile. 
( Mantell ,  Owen,  &c.) 

gd-no-blas-tid  -i  on  {pi.  go-no-blas-tid  -1-8), 

s.  [Gr.  gonos= that  which  is  begotten,  a  child,  also 
seed,  &c. ;  and  dimin.  of  blastos—  a  sprout.] 

Zobl.  {pi.) :  Special  processes  from  the  body-wall, 
or  coenosarc,  of  Hydractinia,  Dicoryne  and  other 
Corynida.  They  are  atrophied,  or  undeveloped, 
polypites,  differing  from  perfect  ones  in  being 
usually  destitute  of  a  mouth  and  in  having  shorter 
tentacles.  They  carry  the  reproductive  receptacles 
or  gonophores  in  certain  hydrozoa.  Allman  calls 
them  Blastostyles. 

go-no-cal  -y-^ine,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  gonocalyx 
(genit.  gonocalycis )  suff.  -ine.) 

Zobl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  gonocalyx  (q.  v.). 

“Disguised  medusoids,  in  which  there  is  a  central  ma- 
nubrial  process  and  a  rudimentary  system  of  gonocalycine 
canals.” — Nicholson:  Zobl.  (5th  ed.),  p.  110. 

go-no-ca-lyx,  s.  [Gr.  gonos=  a  child,  and  Lat. 
calyx;  Gr.  kalyx=a  covering.] 

Zobl.:  A  bell-shaped  disc,  attached  by  the  base 
to  the  parent  organism  in  the  Corynida,  the  swim¬ 
ming-bell  in  a  medusiform  gonophore,  or  the  same 
structure  in  a  gonophore  which  is  not  detached. 
( Nicholson .) 

•gon  of,  *gon-oph,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gone  -off.]  A 
thief,  a  pickpocket. 

gd-no-ld  -be-33,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gonolob{us), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceee. 

gd-nol  -o-bus,  s.  [Gr.  gonia=  angle,  and  lobos= 
a  pod.  Named  from  the  angular  pods.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gonolobese. 
It  consists  of  twining  or  shrubby  plants,  common  in 
this  country,  with  racemes,  or  corymbs  of  greenish 
or  dingy  purple  flowers.  About  sixty  species  are 
known.  The  juice  of  Gonolobus  macrophyllus  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  to 
poison  their  arrows. 

gon  -o-phore,  go  noph  -6-rum,  s.  [Gr.  gonos= 
seed,  and phoros=  bearing.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  short  stalk  which  bears  the  stamens 
and  carpels  in  such  plants  as  Anonads. 

2.  Zobl. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
bud  or  sac  containing  the  reproductive  elements 
in  the  Corynida  and  other  hydrozoa.  It  is  used 
whether  the  buds  become  detached  or  not. 

go-no-pla  -9i-8n§,  s.pl.  [Gonoplax.] 

Zobl. :  The  English  name  for  the  Gonoplacid® 
(q.  v.). 

go-no-pla’-Qi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gonoplax, 
genit.  gonoplac{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zoblogy :  A  family  of  brachyurous  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  either  square  or  rhomboidal, 
and  much  broader  than  it  is  long.  Milne  Edwards 
places  it  between  the  Ocypodians  and  the  Grapsoi- 
dians. 

go  -no-plax,  s.  [Gr.  gonu=tl\&  knee,  and  plax= 
anything  flat.] 

Zobl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gonopla. 
cidse  (q.  v.). 

go-nop  -ter-8,  s.  [Gr.  gonu=the  knee,  or  gonia 
=  an  angle,  and  ptera.pl.  of  pteron= a  feather,  a 
wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gonop- 
teridae  (q.  v.). 

go-nop-ter’-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  aonopter(a) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Noctuina. 
[Gonopteka.] 

gon-or-rhoe'-8,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  gonorrhoia 
{Galen) :  gonos= seed,  and  rheo= to  flow.  The  ety¬ 
mology  does  not  name  the  disease  accurately.  (See 
def.)] 

Pathol. :  A  specific  disease,  chiefly  affecting  the 
urethra,  but  sometimes  also  other  mucous  surfaces, 
accompanied  by  inflammation  and  muco-purulent 
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(iiscbarge ;  in  the  chronic  form  it  is  termed  gleet, 
the  discharge  then  being  thinner,  sometimes  lasting 
for  months,  or  even  years. 

_gd-n&-sd  me,  s.  [Gr.  poftos=offspring,  seed,  and 
someth  the  body.] 

Zodl. :  The  name  applied  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
reproductive  zoOids  of  a  hydrozoon  taken  collect¬ 
ively. 

gO-no-the'-CU,  s.  [Gr.  gonos  =  offspring,  seed, 
and  Lat.  theca;  Gr.  theke= a  bos  or  chest.] 

Zodl. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  within  which  the 
gonophores  of  certain  hydrozoa  are  produced.  The 
same  as  Gonangeum  (q.  v.). 
go’-nys,  s.  [Gr.  grojm=the  knee.] 

Ornith. ;  The  keel  or  ridge  of  the  lower  mandible 
in  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

gopd, *god,  *gode,  *goud,  *guod, *gud, *guid, 

“gude,  a.,  adv.,  interj.  &  s.  [A.  S.  gdd ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  goed;  lcel.gddhr;  Dan  .god;  Goth,  gods;  Sw. 
god;  Get.  gut;  O.  H.  Ger.  guot;  0.  Fris.  and  0.  S. 
god.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are  useful, 
proper,  espected,  or  desired;  not  bad;  not  ill; 
worthy  of  praise. 

“  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good.” — Genesis  i.  31. 

2.  Pit,  proper,  convenient,  useful. 

“A universe  of  death!  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil;  for  evil  only  good.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iL  622. 

3.  Fit,  adapted,  useful ;  capable  of  being  used  or 
employed.  (Followed  by  for.) 

“All  quality,  that  is  good  for  anything,  is  originally 
founded  upon  merit.”— Collier:  On  Envy. 

4.  Wholesome,  proper,  useful. 

“The  water  of  Nilus  is  sweeter  than  other  waters  in 
taste,  and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  stone  and  hypo¬ 
chondriac  melancholy.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  767. 

5.  Proper,  right. 

“In  government  it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank 
equally.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Followers  and  Friends. 

6.  Conducive  to  happiness. 

“It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone.” — Genesis 

ii.  18. 

7.  Kind,  benevolent,  merciful,  gracious,  bounti¬ 
ful. 

“Upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand 
•  Let  thy  good  hand  be  laid.” 

Milton :  Trans .  of  Psalm  lxxx. 

8.  Friendly,  kind,  gracious.  (Followed  by  to  or 
unto.) 

“The  men  were  very  good  unto  us.” — 1  Samuel  xxv.  15. 

9.  Uncorrupted,  undamaged,  uninjured,  without 
deterioration. 

“He  also  bartered  away  plums,  that  would  have  rotted 
in  a  week,  for  nuts,  that  would  last  good  for  his  eating  a 
whole  year.” — Locke. 

10.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,  agreeable. 

“Eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good;  and  the  honey¬ 
comb,  which  i  8  sweet.” — Proverbs  xxiv.  13. 

11.  Pleasant,  agreeable,  advantageous. 

“Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 

to  dwell  together  in  unity.” — Psalm  cxxxiii.  L 

12.  Possessed  of  moral  excellence  or  virtue; 
worthy,  upright,  virtuous,  righteous,  religious, 
pious. 

“For  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.” — 
Romans  v.  7. 

13.  Trustworthy,  genuine. 

“He  is  neither  a  good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frenchman.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

14.  Honorable,  noble,  distinguished ;  as,  He  comes 
of  a  good  family. 

15.  Not  blemished  or  impeached ;  as,  a  good  name. 
“  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  those  which 

are  without.” — 1  Timothy  iii.  7. 

16.  Of  credit,  rich,  able  to  fulfill  engagements ; 
solvent. 

“Antonio  is  a  good  man:  my  meaning  in  saying  that  he 
Is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is 
sufficient.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

IT  Only  used  now  with  for;  as,  He  is  good  for  any 
amount. 

17.  Companionable,  sociable,  jovial,  merry. 

“Though  he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellows  to  him  by 
drinking,  yet  he  eat  well.” — Clarendon. 

18.  Worthy ;  used  as  an  address  of  respect ;  as, 
good  sir,  good  people. 

19.  It  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  slight  contempt  or 

pity. 

20.  Hearty;  earnest. 

“The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  present  war  has 
been  since  but  too  much  experienced  by  the  successes 
that  have  attended  it.” — Temple. 
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21.  Real;  serious;  genuine;  not  feigned. 

“  Love  not  in  good  earnest,  nor  no  farther  in  sport 
neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may’st  in 
honor  come  off  again.” — Shakesp.:  As  Fou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

22.  Sound ;  not  false ;  not  fallacious ;  well-founded. 

“  He  is  resolved  now  to  show  how  slight  the  propositions 

were  which  Luther  let  go  for  good." — Atterbury. 

23.  Adequate;  weighty. 

“My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.” — Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

24.  Confirmed ;  attested ;  proved. 

25.  Legal;  valid. 

“If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either 
there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign  over  them  all,  or 
else  every  father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince, 
and  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty,  as  these.” — Locke. 

26.  Skillful ;  dexterous ;  clever ;  ready ;  quick ;  as, 
a  good  workman. 

“Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws  ?” — Shakesp.;  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  3. 

27.  Cheerful;  gay;  of  good  heart  or  spirit. 

“Be  of  good  comfort.” — Matthew  ix.  22. 

28.  Fruitful;  fertile. 

“And  other  [seed]  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang  up 
and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold.” — Luke  viii.  8. 

29.  Abundant,  rich. 

“ Good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep.” — Shakesp.;  As  You 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

30.  Elegant;  delicate;  courteous;  polite;  as,  He 
is  a  man  of  good  breeding. 

31.  Correct,  grammatical,  according  to  rules;  as, 
That  is  not  good  English. 

32.  Considerable ;  not  small  or  little,  though  not 
very  great. 

‘  ‘  We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  littleness 
and  lightness  in  these  earthly  particles,  so  as  many  of 
them  might  float  in  the  air  a  good  while,  like  exhalations, 
before  they  fell  down.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

33.  Full;  complete;  not  deficient. 

“  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over,  shall 
men  give  into  your  bosom.” — Luke  vi.  38. 

34.  That  may  or  can  be  recovered ;  safe ;  secure ; 
as,  good  debts. 

35.  It  is  used  simply  to  raise  or  strengthen  the 
force  or  meaning  of  a  word;  as,  in  good  faith,  in 
good  sooth. 

If  Good  is  largely  used  in  greeting  and  leave- 
taking  ;  as,  good  day,  good  morning,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.:  Well;  not  ill. 

C.  As  interj.:  Weill  right!  used  in  answer  to  a 
remark  or  suggestion. 

“Ay,  Hamlet,  good  /” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  8. 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  contributes  to  happiness,  bene¬ 
fit,  advantage,  pleasure,  or  convenience ;  that  which 
is  right,  convenient,  useful,  serviceable,  advanta¬ 
geous,  benevolent,  &c. ;  an  advantage,  a  benefit. 

“  Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  164. 

2.  An  upright,  honorable,  or  religious  man. 

“  All  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII. ,  \ .  2. 

3.  Welfare;  prosperity;  advantage;  advance¬ 
ment  ;  interest. 

“  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Pochard  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of  property; 
worldly  possessions,  as  wares,  merchandise,  com¬ 
modities,  chattels,  effects,  &c.  (Almost  always  in 
the  plural.) 

“All  thy  goods  are  confiscate.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

*5.  Goodness,  good  qualities,  virtuous  and  chari¬ 
table  deeds. 

“  If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good.” 

Shakesp.:  liape  of  Lucrece,  656. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  good  and 
goodness:  “ Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms, 
drawn  from  the  same  word :  the  former  to  denote 
the  thing  that  is  good ,  the  latter  the  inherent  good 
property  of  a  thing.  The  good  we  do  is  determined 
by  the  tendency  of  the  action  ;  but  our  goodness  in 
doing  it  is  determined  by  the  motive  of  our  actions.  ’  ’ 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  good,  benefit, 
and  advantage:  “ Good  is  an  abstract  universal 
term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense  comprehends 
everything  that  can  be  conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all 
its  parts  to  the  end  proposed.  In  this  sense  benefit 
and  advantage,  as  weH  as  utility,  service,  profit,  &c., 
are  all  modifications  of  good.  Good  is  mostly  em¬ 
ployed  for  some  positive  and  direct  pood;  advantage 
for  an  adventitious  and  indirect  good :  the  good  is 
that  which  would  be  good  to  all ;  the  advantage  is 
that  which  is  partially  good,  or  good  only  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases.” 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  goods,  chattels , 
furniture,  movables,  and  effects:  “In  the  strict 
sense  goods  comprehends  more  than  furniture ,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the 
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domestic  purposes  of  a  family,  but  also  everything 
which  is  of  value  to  a  person  :  the  chairs  and  tables 
are  a  part  of  furniture ;  papers,  books,  and  money, 
are  included  among  the  goods.  The  term  chattels 
comprehends  that  species  of  goods  which  is  in  a 
special  manner  separated  from  one  s  person  and 
house;  a  man’s  cattle,  his  implemented  husbandry, 
the  alienable  rights  which  he  has  in  land  or  build¬ 
ings,  are  all  comprehended  under  chattels:  hence 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a.  mans 
goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  disposable 
property  which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Movables  comprehends  all  the  other  term_ 
in  the  limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it 
admits  of  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa¬ 
tion  as  goods,  but  not  so  extensive  an  application 
whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value, ^ 
or  convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  goods; 
whatever  a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or( 
bring  forth  money  by  sale,  is  entitled  his  effects.  ' 
( Crabb :  Ena.  Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  goods  and  com¬ 
modity,  see  Commodity. 

IT  1.  As  good :  Equally  well. 

“  Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side. 

As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,154. 

2.  As  good  as:  Equally;  no  better  than ;  the  same 
as. 

“Being  many  times  as  good  as  in  possession  of  the 
victory.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

3.  For  good,  for  good  and  all :  Completely ;  en¬ 
tirely;  finally. 

“The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  ’till  she  came 
to  die  for  good  and  all.” — V  Estrange .  Fables. 

4.  Good  sooth,  in  good  sooth :  In  very  truth  ;  really ; 
most  assuredly. 

“  They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  light.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

5.  In  good  time: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  In  proper  time ;  opportunely ;  not 
too  soon  or  too  late. 

(2)  Music:  Correctly,  in  proper  time. 

6.  Good  for  nothing: 

(1)  Asadj.:  Useless,  worthless. 

“A  good-for-nothing  fellow.” — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p  187. 

(2)  As  subst.:  An  idle  fellow,  a  vagaoond, 

"  My  father  always  said  I  was  born  to  be  a  good-for- 
nothing." — Lytton:  Godolphin,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii, 

7.  Good  heed:  Great  care,  heed,  or  caution. 

8.  To  be  in  or  get  into  one’s  good  graces:  To  be  in 
favor  with. 

“Having  contrived  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
buxom  widow.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  To  do  one  a  good  turn ;  To  do  a  kindness  to  one, 

10.  To  hold  good: 

(1)  To  be  valid,  firm,  or  sure ;  as.  This  word  holds 
good. 

(2)  To  remain  in  force  or  effect ,  as,  The  rule  holds 
good. 

11.  To  make  good; 

(1)  To  repair;  to  replace;  as,  to  make  good  dam¬ 
age. 

(2)  To  indemnify ;  to  give  an  equivalent  for ;  as. 
to  make  good  any  loss. 

(3)  To  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  to  prove  ;  to  verify ; 
as,  to  make  good  a  charge. 

“  Each  word  made  good  and  true.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

(4)  To  carry  out,  to  perform ;  to  fulfill ;  to  carry 
into  effect. 

“  Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

(5)  To  carry  out  safely;  as,  to  make  good  one’s 
escape. 

(6)  To  supply  a  deficiency ;  to  make  up  a  defect. 

“  Every  distinct  being  has  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself, 

to  make  good  in  one  circumstance  what  it  wants  in 
another.” — V Estrange:  Fables. 

(7)  To  maintain,  to  secure. 

“  Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

*(8)  To  prove  to  be  blameless  ;  to  clear. 

“  I  say  good  queen, 

And  would  by  combat  make  her  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  8. 

12.  To  stand  good :  To  be  firm  or  valid ;  to  hold 
good. 

13.  To  think  good :  To  consider  good,  advisable, 
or  expedient. 

“  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price.” — Zechariah  xi.  12. 

*gOod-bodied,  a.  Having  a  good  figure. 

“  A  pretty  good-bodied  woman.” — Pepys:  Dial'll,  May  3L 
1666. 

good-breeding,  s.  Polite  manners  formed  by  a 
good  education ;  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

“  So  eminently  distinguished  by  good  humor  and  good 
breeding.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
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good-bye,  gOOd-by,  phr.  (A  contract,  of  God  be 
with  ye.)  A  form  of  salutation  at  parting;  farewell. 
*gOOd-COHeeited,  a.  Well-devised,  fanciful. 

“  First,  a  very  excellent,  good-co nee, i ted  tiling.” — Shake¬ 
speare:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

♦good-conditioned,  a.  Having  good  qualities  or 
symptoms ;  free  from  any  ill  symptoms. 

“No  surgeon  dilates  an  abscess  of  any  kind  by  injec¬ 
tions,  when  the  pus  is  goo&conditioned.” — Sharp. 

good-consideration,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

“A  good-consideration  is  that  of  blood  or  natural  affec¬ 
tion  between  near  relations;  the  satisfaction  accruing 
from  which,  the  law  esteems  an  equivalent  for  whatever 
benefit  may  move  from  one  relation  to  another.”— Black- 
stone:  Commentary,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  26. 

good-day,  s.  or  inter j.  A  form  of  salutation  at 
meeting  or  parting. 

♦good-deed,  adv.  In  very  deed ;  in  truth ;  as¬ 
suredly. 

“Yet  good-deed,  Leontes,  I  love  thee.” — Shakesp.:  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

good-e[en,  good-even,  good-evening,  s.or  in¬ 
ter  j.  A  kind  wish  or  salutation  in  the  evening. 
*g00d-faced,  a.  Having  a  handsome  face;  i>retty. 
“No,  good-faced  sir;  no,  sweet  sir.”— Shakesp. :  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  2. 

good-fellow,  s.  A  person  of  a  good,  easy  nature; 
a  genial,  sociable  person. 

♦good-fellow,  v.  t.  To  make  a  companion  of ;  to 
treat  or  salute  as  a  good  fellow. 

“Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast  than 
be  good-Jellowed  with  a  hug  for  being  one.” — Feltham. 

good-fellowship,  s.  Sociableness,  companion¬ 
ableness. 

“Oh,  to  the  club,  the  scenes  of  savage  joys 
The  school  of  coarse  good-fellowship  and  noise.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  422. 

good-folk,  s.pl.  A  popular  euphemistic  name  for 
the  fairies  ;  also  called  good  people  or  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  [Goodman,  5.] 

Good  Friday,  s. 

Calendar  <&  Eccles.:  The  comparatively  modern 
English  appellation  for  the  day  of  the  Savior’s  cru¬ 
cifixion,  the  Friday  immediately  before  Easter.  The 
appellation  “  good  ”  possibly  refers  to  the  beneficial 
effects  which  flow  from  keeping  the  anniversary ; 
the  Continental  term,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
being  Holy  Friday.  The  Anglo-Saxons  again  de¬ 
nominated  it  Long  Friday,  from  the  protracted 
religious  services  which  characterized  the  day. 

good-humor,  s.  A  cheerful,  pleasant  temper  or 
disposition  ;  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

“I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humor,  and  even,  some¬ 
times  of  fun.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

good-humored,  a.  Of  a  cheerful  temper  or  dis¬ 
position;  characterized  by  good  humor ;  not  easily 
provoked  or  annoyed. 

good-humoredly,  adv.  In  a  good-humored, 
cheerfuL  manner. 
good-king-Harry,  s. 

Bot. :  Chcnopodium  ( Blitum ) ,  Bonus  Henricus. 
good-lack,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  surprise, 
wonder,  or  admiration-. 

Lack  here  is  probably  a  corruption  of  lady  kin 
or  lakin,  a  diminutive  from  lady,  as  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Our  Lady. 

good-looking,  a.  Of  a  pleasing  countenance; 
well-favored. 

good-looks,  s.  pi.  Pleasing  features, 
good-luck,  s.  Fortune,  prosperity,  success, 
good-manners,  s.pl.  Politeness,  decorum  ;  pro¬ 
priety  of  behavior. 

good-morning,  *good-morrow,  s.  A  kind  wish 
or  salutation  in  the  morning. 

“Good-morrow  to  the  sun.  Hail,  thou  fair  heaven! 

We  house  i’  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

good-nature,  s. 

*1.  Among  the  older  divines,  the  amount  of  good 
of  which  man  is  capable  when  unaided  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

“ Good-nature ,  being  the  relics  and  remains  of  that 
shipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  imme¬ 
diate  disposition  to  holiness.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermon  at 
the  Funeral  of  Sir  George  Dalstone. 

2.  Natural  kindness  or  mildness  of  disposition. 

“  The  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to  his 
character.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

good-natured,  a. 

*1.  Naturally  disposed  to  goodness  or  holiness. 

2.  Of  a  mild,  kind,  and  benignant  temper  or  dis¬ 
position;  benignant. 

“A  gay,  good-natured,  easy  friend.” 

Cowper:  Horace,  sat.  i.  5. 


good-naturedly,  adv.  In  a  good-natured  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  good-nature  or  kindness. 

good-naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  good-natured ;  good-nature,  good-humor, 
good-neighbors,  s.  pi. 

1.  A  euphemistic  title  for  the  fairies. 

“  In  the  hinder-end  of  harvest  on  Allhallow  even, 

When  our  good-neighbors  dois  ride,  if  I  read  right.” 

Montgomerie:  Fly  ting. 

2.  Witches, 
good-night,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  kind  wish  or  salutation  at  parting  at  night. 

“  ‘  Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch! 

Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !’ 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good-night .’’ 

Longfellow:  Excelsior. 

*2.  A  short  poem,  probably  to  be  sung  as  a  sere¬ 
nade. 

“Sure  they  were  his  fancies  or  good-nights .’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Bot. :  Argyreia  bona-nox. 
good-people,  s.pl.  The  fairies;  the  good-folk, 
good-sense,  s.  A  sound  and  clear  understand¬ 
ing  ;  good-judgment,  common-sense. 

“  Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join, 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  524. 
good-speed,  s.  &  interj.  Good-luck  ;  godspeed. 

♦good-tasted,  a.  Having  a  pleasant  tastp  or 
flavor. 

“They  then  brought  up  a  dish  of  apples,  and  they  were 
very  good-tasted,  fruit.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  “-ogress,  pt. 

ii. 

gpod-tempered,  a.  Having  a  mild  temper ;  not 
easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  good-humored. 

good-temperedly,  adv.  In  a  good-tempered 
manner ;  with  good-temper. 

Good  Templar,  s.  A  member  of  a  society  of 
which  the  condition  of  membership  is  a  pledge 
never  to  make  buy,  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
offer  them  to  others  as  a  beverage.  It  arose  in  this 
country  in  1851.  The  members  pass  through  an  ini¬ 
tiatory  rite,  and  the  organization  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Freemasonry.  Lodges  now  exist 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Africa,  India,  Australia,  West  Indies  and 
other  countries.  The  returns  of  the  order  for  1897 
showed  the  total  number  of  grand  lodges  in  the 
world  to  be  100,  and  the  total  membership  891,601. 

good-wife,  s.  [Goodwwe.] 
good-will,  s.  [Goodwill.] 
good- works,  s.  pt. 

Theol. :  Works  the  fruit  of  faith. 

♦gopd,  ♦god-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gddian;  O.  H. 
Ger.  guotjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  gueten.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  good  ;  to  turn  to  good. 

2.  To  manure,  to  improve. 

“A  fruitful  hill  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace  .  .  .  God 
hath  taken  it  from  the  barren  downs,  and  goaded  it.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Fast  Sermon,  1628. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  good  ;  to  turn  to  what  is 
good. 

“Godmann  .  .  .  godethth  azy  and  heghetht.h.” 

Ormulum,  6,014. 

tgood-en'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  England,  and  a 
lover  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Goodeniacese 
(q.  v.).  They  are  generally  herbaceous  plants  with 
axillary  or  terminal  yellow  flowers. 

gopd-en  La  -pe-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni{a) 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae .] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  calyciferal  exogens,  alliance 
Campanales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  oi 
rarely  shrubs  without  milk,  tne  hairs  of  any  one 
present  simple  or  glandular.  Leaves  scattered, 
often  lobed,  without  stipules,  inflorescence  termi¬ 
nal,  flowers  never  capitate,  usually  yellow,  blue,  or 
pink.  Calyx  usually  superior,  rarely  inferior,  in 
three  to  five  divisions ;  corolla  monopetalous,  irreg¬ 
ular,  withering  after  splitting  into  five  pieces. 
Stamens  five,  distinct  style,  one  simple  fruit,  a  two 
or  four-celled  capsule  with  many  seeds.  There  are 
twenty-four  genera  and  200  known  species.  They 
are  from  Australia  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  Some 
are  esculent  vegetables. 

gOQd-en-Lad§  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni{a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.) 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Goodeniacese  (q.  v.). 

gopd-en  -Le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Goodeniacese,  having  capsular 
fruit. 


♦gOQd -f  til-lf ,  *good-fuLlyche,  adv.  [English 

goodful;  - ly .]  In  a  kind,  gracious  manner ;  kindly. 
“  The  martyrs  the  vnderstonde 
-  Godfullyche  in  heore  honde.” 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  90. 

gopdg  -&6n,  s.  [Googing.] 

gopd  -Ifig,  s.  [Eng.  good;  -mg.]  (For  definition 
see  extract?) 

“  To  go  a  goading  is  a  custom  observed  in  several  parts 
of  England  on  St.  Thomas’  Day,  by  women  only,  who  ask 
61ms,  and  in  return  for  them  wish  all  that  is  good,  such  as 
6  happy  New  Year,  &c.,  to  their  benefactors,  sometimes 
presenting  them  with  sprigs  of  evergreens.  In  some  parts 
of  Surrey  and  Kent  the  custom  is  thus  kept  up;  and  in 
other  counties  gooding  is  the  word  among  the  poor  for 
collecting  before  Christmas  what  may  enable  them  to 
keep  the  festival.” — Todd. 

gopd  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  good; -ish. ]  Rather  good 
than  bad  ;  pretty  good ;  fair,  tolerable,  passable. 

“I  fetched  a  goodish  compass  around.” — R.  D.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  lviii. 

♦gopd -less,  *good-les,  a.  [Eng.  good;  -less.] 
Destitute ;  having  no  goods  or  money. 

“  Goodies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,220. 

gopd-lLness,  *good-li-nesse,  *good-ly- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  goodly ;  -ness.] 

1.  Kindness,  benevolence. 


“  Goodlynesse,  Benignitas,  benevolencia.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  goodly ;  grace,  elegance, 
beauty. 

“In  boldness,  greatness,  godliness,  and  might. 
Above  the  princes  born  of  human  seed.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  107. 

gopd  -ly,  *god  li,  ♦god-liche,  *god-lyclie, 
♦good-liclie,  *goode-ly,  *gude-li,  *gud-liche, 
♦gude-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  gddlic;  O.  S.  gddlik  • 
O.  Fris.  gddilik;  O.  H.  Ger.  guotUh;  Icel.  gddhligr.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Noble,  excellent,  fine,  elegant,  handsome, 
graceful. 

2.  Kind,  friendly,  gracious,  benevolent. 

“Syn  ye  so  goodlich  have  be  unto  me.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,981. 

3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

“  Of  flowers  perpetual,  goodly  to  the  eye 
And  blooming  from  afar.” 

Logan:  Episode  of  Levina. 

4.  Pretty  large  or  considerable ;  as,  a  goodly 
number. 

♦5.  It  is  used  ironically  for  fine,  noble. 

“  ’Tis  a  goodly  credit  for  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*B.  As  adverb : 


1.  Finely,  splendidly,  nobly,  elegantly,  excellently. 

“With  sper  and  target  gudely  grayd.” 

Gwaine  and  Gawaine,  882. 

2.  In  a  friendly  manner;  kindly. 


3. 


“Ye  ben  wel  and  goodly  advised.” 

Chaucer:  Melibeus,  p.  192. 


Happily. 


“  And  then  shall  hartie  loue  continue  long  togither 
goodly,  in  case  both  parties  doe  theyr  duties  accordingly.” 
— Udall :  Ephesians  vi. 

♦good  -ly-head,  *gopd  -ILhead,  *good-li-hede, 
♦good-ly-hood,  ♦gude-li-hed,  s.  [English  goodly ; 
-head.]  Goodness,  grace,  elegance,  goodliness. 

“For  ouer  this,  to  spake  of  goodlihede 
She  passeth  all  that  I  can  of  rede.” 

Chaucer-  The  Flower  of  Curtesie. 

gopd  -man,  s.  [Eng.  good,  and  man.] 

*1.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility ;  a  rustic  term 
of  compliment ;  gaffer ;  frequently  used  ironically. 

“I’ll  lay  my  head  to  any  goodman' s  hat.” 

Shakesp..-  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  L 

2.  A  proprietor  of  land  ;  a  landowner,  a  laird. 

*3.  The  head  of  a  family ;  the  master  of  a  house. 

“And  how  in  three  minutes  the  goodman  of  the  house 
had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  his  own  door.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*4.  A  jailer. 

“That  morning  before  his  death,  February  17,  the  good- 
man  of  the  Tolbooth  came  to  him  in  his  chamber,  and 
told  him  he  might  save  his  life,  if  he  would  sign  the  peti¬ 
tion.” — Wodrow:  History,  ii.  636. 

*5.  Used  euphemistically  for  the  devil.  From  the 
earliest  ages  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
various  personifications  of  evil  with  respect.  Thus 
the  Erinnys  of  Greek  mythology  became  the  vener¬ 
able  goddesses  of  popular  phrase,  and  the  Eumen 
ides  (well-meaDing  ones)  of  later  poets.  In  Jude  9 
we  read  that  “Michael  the  archangel,  when  con¬ 
tending  with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing 
accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee.” 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  pell,  chorus,  phin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  •  tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 


goodness  2046  gooseshare 


gopd  -ness,  *god-nesse,  *gode-nes,  *gode- 
nesse,  *good-nesse,  *gud-nes,  *guid-ness,  *gud- 

ness,  s.  [A.  S.  gddness;  M.  H.  Ger.  guotnisseA 

1.  The  quality  of  being  good  morally ;  virtue, 
excellence  of  character. 

“You  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know, 
her  goodness." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*2.  That  which  is  good ;  right. 

3.  Kindness,  mercifulness,  benevolence,  benefi¬ 
cence. 

“Poor  soul,  God’s  goodness  has  been  great  to  thee: 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  good,  undamaged, 
or  free  from  deterioration. 

5.  Used  as  a  euphemism  for  God;  as,  Goodness 
knows. 

gopds ,s.pl.  [Good,  s.  (4)] 

goods-engine,  s. 

Railway  Eng. :  A  heavy  engine  for  drawing  goods- 
trains ;  a  freight-locomotive. 

goods-shed,  s.  A  covered  or  inclosed  shed  or 
shelter  for  goods  at  railway  stations,  docks,  &c. 

goods-train,  s.  pi.  A  train  consisting  of  wagons 
or  trucks  laden  with  goods, 
goods-truck,  s.  A  goods-wagon. 
goods-wagon,  s.  A  railway  wagon  or  truck  used 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  ;  called  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  freight-car.  (Eng.) 

♦good-ship,  *good-schipe,  s.  [English  good; 
•ship. J  Goodness,  grace,  kindness,  mercy. 

“In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  booth 

Alle  the  goodschipes  that  we  here  iseoth.” 

Castel  of  Love,  15. 

gOQd'-wIfe,  gude-wife,  s.  [Eng.  good,  and  wife.] 

1.  The  wife  of  a  landed  proprietor  or  laird ;  a 
farmer’s  wife. 

“This  samen  Sunday  the  lady  Pittmedden,  the  good- 
wife  of  Iden,  Mr.  William  Lumsden  and  his  wife,  &c., 
were  excommunicate.” — Spalding,  i.  238. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  house. 

“When  the  lad  came  to  the  house,  the  goodwife  hasted, 
and  gave  him  meat.” — Peden:  Life,  p.  37. 
good  will  ,  s.  [Eng.  good,  and  will.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Benevolence ;  kindly  or  favorable  disposition  or 
feelings. 

“Peace,  goodwill,  order,  and  esteem.” — Burke:  Ameri¬ 
can  Taxation. 

2.  Heartiness,  zeal,  earnestness,  readiness. 

II.  Comm.:  The  custom  of  any  trade  or  business ; 
the  influence  of  the  seller  of  any  business  to  secure 
to  his  successor  the  custom  already  existing ;  the 
right  or  title  to  keep  up  and  continue  the  business 
purchased  from  an  outgoing  tenant ;  the  money 
paid  for  such  right  or  title. 

goQd-y,  *good-die,  *good-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
good ;  -y. J 

♦A.  As  adj. :  Simple,  innocent,  silly. 

“So  goodie  agent?  and  you  think  then  there  is  no  pun¬ 
ishment  due  for  your  agentship?” — Beaum.  &  Piet.: 
Lover's  Progress,  v.  I. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  term  of  civility  applied  to  women :  corre¬ 
sponding  to  goodman  as  applied  to  men. 

“Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor.” 

Wordsworth:  Goody  Blake. 

2.  The  kernel  of  a  nut.  (American.) 

3.  (PI.):  Sweetmeats,  bonbons. 

“Adjourning  from  time  to  time  to  some  cafd  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  ices  or  sucking  goodies."— H.  A.  Mur¬ 
ray:  Lands  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free,  ch.  xii. 

gopd-y-er-u,  s.  [Named  af ter  John  Goodyer,  an 
English  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Neottide®,  and 
that  section  of  it  which  has  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
lip  flat,  the  lower  one  two-lobed.  The  lip  is  free 
from  the  base  of  the  column  and  saccate.  Goody  era 
repens,  a  plant  with  ovate,  acute,  reticulate  leaves 
and  cream-white  flowers,  is  found  in  woods  in 
Scotland  continental  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

gppd -j^-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  goody ;  -ship.]  Goodness. 

«  The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship, 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  iii. 

goog-Inp,  gopdg  -e6n§,  gopd-ing§,  s.  pi. 

^  Ship  build. :  The  metallic  eyes  bolted  to  the  stern- 
post,  on  which  the  rudder  is  hung.  In  each  there 
is  a  hole  to  receive  a  correspondent  pintle  bolted 
on  to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  this  turns  from 
side  to  side,  as  on  an  axis.  They  are  generally  four, 
five,  or  six  in  number. 


♦gool,  *gule,  *goold,  a.&s.  [A.S .geolo.]  [Goel.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  the  two  first  forms) :  Yellow. 

“  Thou  art  now  both  gool  and  green.” — Sir  Egeir,  p.  3. 

B.  As  subst.  (of  the  forms  gool  and  goold) : 

Bot.:  Various  plants,  as  Calendula  officinalis, 

Chrysanthemum  segetum,  and  Caltha  palustris. 

foole,  s.  [O.  Fr.  aoule=the  throat;  Lat.  gula.\ 
reach  in  a  sea-wall  or  bank ;  a  passage  worn  by 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide, 
goom,  ghoom,  s.  [Mahratta  mar-ghoom,] 

Bot.:  One  of  the  Mahratta  names  for  Bearded 
Wheat  (Triticum  cestivum),  a  grass  cultivated  in 
parts  of  India, 
gopnph,  s.  [Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  The  Mahratta  name  for  Abrus  precatorius. 
[Abbus.] 

go6r,  s.  [Hindust.  gtir;  Mahratta  gool.]  Raw 
sugar,  jaggree  made  in  India,  from  the  juice  of  the 
date-palm.  Goor  was  eaten  by  the  Thugs  as  the 
initiatory  rite,  pledging  them  to  their  nefarious 
occupation. 

goor'-a-koo,  good'-a-koo,  s.  [Hind,  goorakhoo, 
guraku;  Mahratta  goodakhoo,  gudakhu.]  The  name 
given  in  parts  of  India  to  balls,  prepared  of  differ¬ 
ent  ingredients,  to  be  smoked  by  the  natives  in  a 
hookah,  or  pipe. 

g6o  roo,  gfi'-rfi,  s.  [Mahratta  gooroo,  guru; 
Sanscrit  guru.]  A  spiritual  preceptor  among  the 
Hindoos. 

goo-san  -der ,  s.  [A  tautological  formation  ;  Eng. 
goose,  and  gander.] 

Ornith.:  Mergus  merganser,  a  natatorial  bird  of 
the  family  Anatid®  (Ducks),  and  the  sub-family 
Mergin®.  The  male  is  variegated  with  black, 
greenish-black,  rose-colored,  and  white.  Most  of 
the  bill  dark-red,  the  feet  very  clear  red ;  the  female 
whitish-ash.  ash,  reddish-brown,  white,  &c. ;  the  bill 
faded  red,  the  feet  yellowish-red. 
goose,  s.  [A.  S.  gds.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  silly  person,  a  simpleton. 

(2)  A  tailor's  smoothing  and  pressing  iron,  from 
the  handle  being  like  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

"Come  in,  tailor;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

♦(3)  A  game  of  chance  played  on  a  card  divided 
into  small  compartments,  number  from  one  to  sixty- 
two,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral  form  round  an  open 
central  space.  It  was  played  by  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  who  moved  their  counters  over  the  compart¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  numbers  which  they  threw 
on  dice.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  figure  of 
a  goose  being  depicted  on  every  fourth  and  fifth 
compartment  in  succession  ;  if  the  throw  of  the  dice 
carried  the  counter  of  a  player  on  to  a  goose  he  was 
entitled  to  move  forward  double  the  actual  number 
thrown. 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  Sing. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Anser.  The 
domestic  goos  e  is  believed  to  have  descended  from 
Anser  ferus,  called  in  books  the  Greylag  goose. 

“  So  screams  a  goose  when  swans  melodious  sing.” 

Beattie:  Pastorals,  ix. 

2.  Plural:  Anserin®,  a  sub-family  of  Anatid® 
(Ducks).  The  body  is  large  and  heavy,  the  neck 
long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  conical,  the  wings 
long  and  powerful,  the  feet  somewhat  long,  with 
small  toes.  In  summer  they  inhabit  the  polar 
regions,  migrating  southward  in  flocks  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  The  nest,  which  is  of  coarse 
grass,  and  situated  in  marshy  places,  is  large ;  the 
eggs  several, 
goose-and-goslings,  s. 

Bot. :  Orchis  morio. 
goose-corn,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Heath-rush,  Juncus  squarrosus.  It  is 
not  a  genuine  grass.  (Loudon,  &c.) 
goose-dung  ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ganomatite  (q.  v.). 
goose-feast,  s.  Michaelmas, 
goose-flesh,  s.  The  same  as  Goose-skin  (q.  v.). 
goose-grease,  s.  A  grease  obtained  from  the 
fatty  portions  of  the  goose.  Very  efficacious  in 
cases  of  sore  chests,  croup,  &c.  In  bad  cases  of 
croup  it  may  be  taken  internally  with  good  results, 
fgoose-mussel,  s. 

Zobl.:  A  barnacle.  It  is  not  a  genuine  mussel, 
which  is  a  mollusk,  but  is  a  crustacean  or  crusta- 
ceous  family. 

goose-skin,  s.  A  peculiar  roughness  of  the 
human  skin  produced  by  cold,  fear,  &c. 

“  Her  skin  began  to  rise  into  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
goose-skin." — Miss  Ferrier:  Inheritance,  ch.  ii. 


goose-step,  s. 

Mil. :  The  act  of  a  recruit  in  balancing  himself 
on  one  foot  while  moving  the  other  backward  and 
forward  without  taking  a  step, 
goose-tansy,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  anserina. 

IT  (1)  To  cook  one's  goose:  To  do  for  one ;  to  knock 
one  out.  (Slang.) 

(2)  A  wild  goose  chase :  A  striving  after  impossi¬ 
bilities. 

goose,  v.  t.  [Goose,  s.] 

1.  To  hiss ;  to  condemn  by  hissing.  (Slang.) 

“  He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  was  goosed  the  night  be- 
fore  last.” — Dickens:  Hard  Times ,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  iron  linen  clothes. 

gOQEfe'-ber-rjf,  s.  &  a.  [ Goose  has  lostr;  it  was 
originally  groise  or  grose,  from  O.  Fr.  groisele,  gro- 
selle,  groiselle ;  Ir.  groisaid;  Gael,  groiseid—a  goose¬ 
berry  ;  Wei.  grwys=a  wild  gooseberry,  from  M.  H. 
Ger.  &  Ger.  krus:  Dut.  kroes;  N.  H.  Ger.  kraus= 
crisp,  crisped.  Cf.  Scotch  grozet.  (Skeat  &  Mahn.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  dtc.:  The  fruit  of  Ribes  gros- 
sularia}  also  the  bush  itself.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  it  under  a  first  section  Grossularia,  of  the 
genus  Ribes,  with  the  character  branches  spinous ; 
leaves  plaited  in  bud  ;  peduncles  one  to  three  flow¬ 
ered.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  wild  goose¬ 
berry,  Ribes  grossularia  proper,  with  the  leaves 
thinning  above,  and  the  fruit  glandular  hairy ;  and 
R.  TJva.  crispa,  with  the  leaves  smaller  and  the  ripe 
fruit  glabrous. 

2.  Fig. :  A  silly  person. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
gooseberry. 

(1)  To  play  gooseberry :  To  play  propriety;  to 
accompany  two  young  lovers  in  public. 

(2)  To  play  old  gooseberry :  To  play  the  deuce,  to 
act,  to  throw  everything  into  confusion. 

gooseberry-bush,  s.  The  same  as  Goosebeeby 

(q.  v.). 

gooseberry-fool,  s.  A  compound  made  of  goose¬ 
berries  scalded  and  pounded  with  cream.  [Fool. 3 

“  Then  came  sweets  .  .  .  some  hot,  some  cool, 
Blancmange,  and  quince  custards,  and  gooseberry- 
fool.” 

Barham:  Ingold.  Leg.;  Lay  of  St.  Romwald. 

gooseberry-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  Magpie-moth,  Abraxas  grossulari- 
ata.  [Magpie-moth,  Abkaxas.] 

♦goose'-cap,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  cop=Lat.  caput 
=the  head.]  A  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 

“Why,  what  a  goosecap  would’st  thou  make  me!” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Beggar’s  Bush,  iv.  4. 

goosefopt,  s.  [English  goose ;  -foot;  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  in  some  species  of  the  genus.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Chenopodium  (q.  v.). 

2.  Aspalathus  chenopoda. 

K  The  qoosefoot  tribe : 

Bot. :  The  order  Chenopodiace®. 
goose  -grass,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  grass;  from 
the  common  idea  that  it  is  a  favorite  food  or  medi¬ 
cine  for  geese.] 

Bot. :  Galium  aparine,  a  common  plant.  Its 
leaves,  six  or  eight  in  a  whorl,  are  hispid,  their 
margins,  midrib,  and  the  angles  of  the  stem  very 
rough,  with  reflexed  prickles,  which,  if  dragged 
along  the  tongue,  will  bring  blood.  The  flowers  are 
white.  Called  also  Cleavers  or  Clivers. 

“Goosegrass,  or  wild  tansy,  is  a  weed  that  strong  clays 
are  very  subject  to.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry . 

goose  -neck,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  neck.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  iron  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  yard  or  boom 
for  various  purposes. 

“The  gooseneck  must  be  spread  out  by  the  armorer.” — 
Marry  at:  Peter  Simple ,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  A  davit. 

2.  Hydraul.:  A  nozzle  having  a  universal-joint 
connection  to  a  fire-engine  stand-pipe. 

3.  Agric. :  A  stick  used  in  thatching. 
*goose'-pad-dle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  goose,  and  paddle .] 

To  row  in  an  awkward,  irregular  manner. 

go6se  -quill,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  quill.]  One  of 
the  quills  or  large  wing-feathers  of  a  goose ;  a  pen 
made  of  such  a  feather. 

gobs  -eT-f,  s.  [Eng.  goose ;  -ry.] 

1.  A  place  for  keeping  geese. 

2.  Silliness,  stupidity  like  that  of  a  goose. 

“  Who  will  soon  look  through  and  through  .  .  .  the 
finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon  actor.”  —  Milton: 
Apology  for  Smectymnus. 

go6se  -share,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  share.] 

Bot. :  Galium  aparine. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p5t, 
or.  '  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


goosetongue 

goose  -tongue,  s.  [Eng.  goose ,  and  tongue.'] 

Bot. :  A  composite  plant,  Achillea  ptarmica. 
gOOSe'-Wing,  s.  [Eng.  goose ,  and  wing.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  wing  of  a  goose  used  as  a 
dust-brush. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  Another  name  for  a  studding-sail. 

2. _  One  of  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a  square 
mainsail  or  foresail,  when  the  middle  part  is  furled 
or  tied  up. 

gOOS-ejf-gan'-der,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  gander.] 

1.  A  gander. 

2.  A  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 

go -pher  (1),  s.  [Fr.  gaufre={  1)  a  honey-comb, 
(2)  a  wafer,  a  kind  or  cake.] 

Zobl. :  A  name  given  by  the  early  French  settlers 
in  this  country  to  various  animals  which  honey¬ 
comb  the  ground  by  burrowing  in  it.  In  Canada  and 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  it  was  given  to  a  gray  bur¬ 
rowing  squirrel,  Spermophilus  Franklini,  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  S.  Richardsonii,  in  Wisconsin  to 
a  striped  squirrel,  and  in  Missouri  to  a  burrowing- 
pouched  rat,  Geomys  bursarius.  All  these  are  mam¬ 
mals  ;  but  in  Georgia  the  term  was  applied  to  a 
snake,  Coluber  coupen,  and  in  Florida  to  a  turtle, 
Testudo  polyphemus.  ( Goodrich  &  Porter.) 
gopher-hole,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  burrow  of  a  gopher.  [Go¬ 
pher  (1).] 

II.  Fort. :  A  small  bomb-proof  in  a  line  of  rifle- 
pits. 

“Against  [mortar  shells]  rifle-pits  are  no  protection,  and 
the  soldiers  burrow  into  the  earth  places  known  as  gopher • 
holes." — Harper’s  Weekly,  Aug.  6,  1864,  p.  502. 

go -pher  (2),  s.  [Heb.  gopher,  from  the  obsolete 
verb  gaphar—  to  cover.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and 
compound.) 

gopher-drift,  s.  An  irregular  drift  made  by  gold 
and  other  prospectors  when  seeking  the  ore,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  regular  grade. 

gopher-wood,  s. 

1.  Scrip. :  The  wood  of  which  Noah’s  ark  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  tree.  The  most  probable  view 
is  that  it  was  the  cypress;  Lat.  cupressus;  Gr. 
kyparissos;  the  c,  p,  r  of  the  Latin  and  k,p,r  of 
the  Greek  being  the  Hebrew  g,  ph,  r,  differently 
pronounced.  [Cypress.] 

“Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher-wood." — Oen.  vi.  14. 

2.  Bot. :  Lawsonia  alba. 
gor'-al,  s.  [A  Nepaulese  word.] 

ZoOl, :  Nemorhedus  goral,  an  antelope  found  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  goat,  has  black  horns  about  four  and 
a  half  inches  long,  the  general  color  of  the  body 
mouse-gray. 

gor-3-my,  gour  -3-mi,  s.  [A  Javanese  name.] 
Ichthy.:  Osphromenus  olfax,  a  fish,  a  native  of 
China,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mauritius, 
and  into  remote  Cayenne.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
turbot,  possesses  great  tenacity  of  life  even  when 
out  of  the  water,  and  is  much  valued  for  the  table. 
The  female  is  said  to  form  a  cavity  in  the  sand  for 
the  roception  of  her  eggs. 

gor  -bel-lied,  a.  [Eng .  gorbelly ; -ed.]  Fat,  big- 
bellied. 

“Nero  did  not  take 

A  noble  club-foot  stripling;  ne’er  contract 

With  one  throat-swoln,  gorbellied,  or  crump-backed.” 

Holiday:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

*gor'-bel-ljf,  s.  [A.  S.  gor= dirt,  filth,  and  Eng. 
belly.] 

1.  A  fat  belly  or  paunch. 

“With  crump  shoulders,  side,  and  gorbellies .” — P.  Hol¬ 
land :  Camden,  p.  53. 

2.  A  fat-bellied  person. 

gor?e,  s.  [Norm.-Fr.  gorse;0.  Fr.  gorge,  from 
Lat.  guraes= a  whirlpool.]  A  weir ;  a  pool  of  water 
to  keep  nsh  in. 

gor  -cock,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful, 
but  perhaps  A.  S.  .gor=dirt ;  Eng.  cock.]  The  moor¬ 
cock,  red-grouse,  or  red-game. 

“’Mongst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues  around, 

Dwelt  but  the  gorcock  and  the  deer.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  6. 

gor'-crow,  gore-crow,  s.  [A.  S.  por=dirt,  filth, 
and  Eng.  crow.]  The  carrion-crow. 

“It  will  also  eat  grain  and  insects,  and  like  the  raven 
will  pick  out  the  eyes  of  young  lambs  when  just  dropped, 
for  whicn  reason  it  was  formerly  distinguished  from  the 
rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and  insects,  by  the 
name  of  the  gor  or  gorecrow.”  —Pennant:  British  Zoology; 
Carrion  Crow. 

gor-dl-a  -$e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gordi(us),  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.] 

bffil, 

-clan. 
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ZoOl.:  Hair-worms:  an  order  of  Scolecida,  con¬ 
sisting  of  vermiform  or  thread-like  animals  with 
distinct  sexes,  having  their  alimentary  canal,  if 
present  at  all,  imperfectly  developed,  and  their 
water-vascular  system  rudimentary  or  absent.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  their  existence  they  live  in  the 
interior  of  insects. 

gor' -dI73.il,  a.  [Named  after  Gordius,  a  half 
mythic  king  of  Phrygia,  father  of  Midas.]  Of  or 
pertaining,  to  Gordius,  or  the  knot  tied  by  him; 
hence,  intricate,  complicated. 

“She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue.” 

Keats:  Lamia,  i. 

gordian-knot,  s.  A  knot  tied  by  Gordius  in  the 
rope  which  bound  the  yoke  of  his  chariot  to  the 
draught-tree  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  the  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  So  intricate 
was  it  that  the  report  went  abroad  that  the  empire 
of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  who 
could  untie  it.  Alexander  the  Great,  wishing  to 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage  and  his  enemies 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  born  to  conquer  Asia, 
cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  so  claimed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  oracle.  Hence,  the  term  gordian-knot 
is  used  for  any  apparently  inextricable  difficulty  or 
deadlock ;  and  to  cut  the  gordian-knot  is  equivalent 
to  removing  or  solving  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  un¬ 
usual  measures. 

“Whatsoever  it  was,  I  must  be  fain  to  leave  it  as  a 
Gordian-knot,  which  no  writer  helps  me  to  untie.” — Baker: 
King  Stephen  (an.  1154). 

*gor-di-3n,  v.  t.  [Gordian,  a.]  To  knot  or  tie 
up. 

“Locks  .  .  .  simply  gordianed  up  and  braided.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  bk.  i. 

gor'-dl-us  {pi.  gor  -dl-I),  s.  [Gordian.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gordiaceee 
(q  v.).  It  consists  of  those  extraordinarily  thin 
ana  long  inhabitants  of  the  water,  popularly  be¬ 
lieved,  at  least  till  recently,  to  be  animated  horse¬ 
hairs,  and  producible  by  the  simple  process  of 
putting  horse-hairs  into  a  pond,  ditch,  or  country 
well.  After  a  time  they  bore  their  way  into  the 
bodies  of  insects.  When  mature  they  quit  their 
insect  residence  and,  returning  to  the  liquid  ele¬ 
ment,  deposit  their  eggs  in  long  chains.  When 
gordii  are  dried  they  become  hard  and  brittle,  and 
apparently  dead,  but  water  returns  them  to  their 
wonted  suppleness  and  vitality.  Gordius  aquaticus 
is  the  Common  Hair-worm. 

gore  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  aor=filth,  dirt;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  gor= gore,  the  cud  in  animals  ;  Sw.  qorr= dirt, 
matter;  cf.  Gr.  chorde—n  gut,  a  cord;  Lat.  hira= 
gut;  Icel.  garnir,  gbrn=guts.J 

*1.  Dirt,  filth. 

“  Gore  and  ferr  and  full  wast 
That  was  out  ykast.” 

Lybeaus  Disconus,  1,471. 

2.  Clotted  or  congealed  blood ;  blood  which  has 
become  inspissated  after  effusion. 

“  But  the  bloody  fact 

Will  be  avenged,  and  th’  other’s  faith  approved 
Lose  no  reward,  though  here  thou  see  him  die, 
Bolling  in  dust  and  gore."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  460. 

*3.  Blood  flowing  from  a  wound. 

*4.  Filth,  loathsomeness,  wickedness. 

“With  her  vnworthelych  werk  me  wlatez  withinne 
The  gore  ther  of  me  hatz  greued.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  305. 

*5.  A  clotted  mass. 

“They  were  in  one  gore  of  blood.” — H.  Brooke:  Fool  of 
Quality,  i.  68. 

*gore-blood,  *goare-bloud,  s.  Gore,  blood. 

“ Downe  strait  he  falles,  and  armour  large  with  goare- 
bloude mbrues.”  Phaer.:  Virgil’s  AZneidos,  x ii. 

gore  (2),  *gair,  *gare,  *goore,  s.  [A.  S.  gdrd=a. 
projecting  point  of  land,  from  gar— a.  spear;  Icel. 
geiri=  a  triangular  piece  of  land;  geirr—  a  spear; 
O.  H.  Ger.  kero;  M.  H.  Ger.  gere  =  a  promontory; 
Ger.  gehre— a  wedge,  a  gusset;  Dut.  geer—  a  gusset, 
a  gore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  piece;  as— 

(1)  A  triangular  piece  sewed  into  a  dress,  a  sail, 
<fcc.,  to  widen  it  out  at  any  part :  a  gusset. 

(2)  An  angular  piece  of  planking  used  in  fitting 
the  skin  of  a  vessel  to  the  frames. 

*(3)  A  triangular  or  pointed 
piece  of  land. 

*2.  Dress. 

“  Geynest  under  gore,  herkne  to  my 
roune.”  Lyric  Poems,  p.  29. 

II.  Her.:  A  charge  consisting 

of  two  curved  lines,  one  from  the 
sinister  chief  point,  the  other 
from  the  base  middle  point, 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the 
middle  of  the  fesse  point.  Gore. 

gore-bill,  S.  A  name  given 
to  the  garfish  (q.  v.)  from  its  long  beak  or  nose. 


gorged 

gore-strake,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  strake  which  terminates  before 
reaching  the  stem  or  stern-post.  Such  strakes  are 
at  or  near  the  center  of  the  ship  to  lessen  the  spil¬ 
ing  of  the  plank. 

gore  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gdr= a  spear ;  Icel.  gein;  M. 
H.  Ger.  ger;  O.  H.  Ger.  k6r.] 

1.  To  pierce,  to  stab,  to  penetrate  with  a  pointed 
instrument. 

“O  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 

For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray’s  spear.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  pierce  as  with  a  horn. 

“An  ox  that  attempts  to  gore  the  attendants.” — Cogam 
Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  2,  §  1. 

*3.  To  wound,  to  tear,  to  lacerate. 

“  The  willing  redbreast,  flying  through  a  thorne, 
Against  a  prickle  gored  his  tender  side.” 

Browne:  The  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  Eel.  L 
*gore  (2) ,  v.  i.  [Gore  (1) ,  s.]  To  bleed  profusely, 
gore  (3) ,  v.  t.  [Gore  (2) ,  s.] 

*1.  To  break  a  passage  into,  as  with  a  wedge. 
“And  now,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved. 
With  many  an  inrode  gored." — Milton;  P.  L.,  vi.  887. 

2.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  shape  ;  to  pierce  with  a 
gore. 

gor -fly,  s.  [A.  S.  gw=dung ;  Lag.  fly .]  A  species 
of  fly. 

gorge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. porgria= the  throat, 
a  narrow  pass;  Lat.  gurges=  an  abyss,  the  throat; 
Ital.  gorga,  gorjia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  throat,  the  gullet. 

“He  with  him  closed,  and,  laying  mighty  hold 
Upon  his  throte  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast,  \ 

That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  22. 

2.  That  which  is  swallowed  or  gorged ;  swallowed 
food  caused  to  rise  by  nausea  or  disgust. 

“And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 

He  spewed  vp  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deteast.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  21. 

3.  The  act  of  gorging ;  a  heavy  meal. 

“  The  counselor  heareth  causes  with  lesse  pain  being 
emptie,  then  he  shal  be  able  after  a  ful  gorge." — Wilson: 
Arte  of  Rhetor  ique,  p.  112. 

4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance  ;  a  pass  between 
hills. 

“I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge; 

Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach’s  gorge." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  19. 

5.  Disgust.  ( Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  v.  1.) 

*6.  Indignation,  temper. 

"My  gorge  began  to  rise.  Tree,’  said  I,  sulkily,  ‘my 
family  does  live  at  Kichmond.’” — Washington  Irving: 
Ralph  Ringwood. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Doric  capitals  between  the  astragal,  above  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  and  the  annulets ;  also,  a 
cavetto  or  hollow  molding. 

2.  Fort. :  A  line  joining  the  inner  extremities  of  a 
work ;  as— 

(1)  A  line  drawn  between  the  rear  ends  of  the 
faces  of  a  redan. 

(2)  A  line  across  the  narrow  portion  of  a  bastion, 
from  the  points  of  junction  of  its  flanks  with  the 
curtains. 

3.  Mason.:  A  small  groove  at  the  underside  of  a 
coping,  to  keep  the  drip  from  reaching  the  wall ;  a 
throat. 

4.  Naut. :  The  groove  or  score  of  a  pulley, 
gorge-hook,  s.  Two  fish-hooks  separated  by  a 

piece  of  lead. 

gorge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  gorger.]  [Gorge,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  greedily  or  in  large  mouthfuls. 

“  Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yearling  kids.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  434. 

2.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat,  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

“  The  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 

Make  slow  pursuit  or  altogether  balk.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  694, 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  glut. 

“A  house  in  England  which  has  been  gorged  with  unde¬ 
served  riches.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feed  greedily,  to  stuff  one’s  self. 
“When  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  have  enough 

food,  they  gorge  and  sleep.” — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  i.  41. 

gorged,  a.  [Eng.  gorge,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  a  gorge,  or  throat; 
throated. 


bdy’  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ffem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 

-tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d?L 


gorgeous 
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goshawk 


2.  Her. :  Encircled  round  the  throat,  as  when  an 
animal  is  represented  bearing  a  crown  or  the  like 
round  the  neck  It  is  blazoned 
as  gorged  with  a  crown,  &c. 

gor'-ge-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  gorgias , 
gorgiais=  gorgeous,  from  gorgias 
=  a  gorget,  from  gorge  =  the 
throat.]  Splendid,  magnificent, 
showy,  glittering  with  splendid 
colors,  resplendent,  sumptuously 
adorned,  or  gay. 

“The  heralds  and  pursuivants  were 
waiting  in  their  gorgeous  tabards.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

gor-ge-ous-ly,  adv.  [English 
gorgeous ;  -ly.]  In  a  gorgeous  manner,  splendidly, 
magnificently :  with  showy  magnificence. 

“  Golden  and  red  above  it 
The  clouds  float  gorgeously 

Longfellow:  The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

gor -ge-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gorgeous; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gorgeous  ;  showy  or  sump¬ 
tuous  magnificence ;  splendor. 

“It  seemed  to  outvie  whatever  had  been  seen  before  of 
gallantry  and  riches,  and  gorgeousness  of  apparel.” — 
Baker:  Charles  II.  (an.  1661.) 

*gorg’-er,  *gorg-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gorgiere,  from 
gorges  the  throat;  Ital.  gorgiera .] 

1.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  throat;  a  gorget. 

“Hysvyser  and  his  gorgere.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  521. 

2.  A  kerchief  for  the  neck. 

“  That  other  wyth  a  gorger  watz  gored  ouer  the  swyre.’’ 

'  Gawaine,  957. 

gor'-ger-in,  s.  [Fr.,  from  gorge— the  throat.] 

Arch. :  The  neck  of  a  capital ;  more  commonly 
the  part  forming  the  junction  between  the  shaft 
and  the  capital. 

gor'-get,  s.  [Fr.  gorgette,  from go?-ge=tho  throat.] 

*1.  Arm. :  A  metal  covering  for  the  throat,  worn 
by  an  armed  man,  to  protect  the  juncture  between 
the  helmet  and  the  breast-plate ;  also  a  kind  of 
breast-plate  like  a  half-moon.  The  camail  (q.  v.), 
or  throat  covering  of  chain-mail,  is  sometimes 
called  the  gorget  of  mail. 


“  See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Dress:  A  kind  of  ruff  formerly  worn  by 
females. 

*3.  Mil.:  A  small,  cres¬ 
cent-shaped,  metallic  orna¬ 
ment  worn  on  the  breast  by 
officers  on  duty.  The  gor- 

et  was  the  last  remnant  of 

ody  armor  worn  by  infan¬ 
try  in  England. 

4.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  lithotomic  cutting- 
instrument. 

(2)  A  canulated  or  con¬ 
cave  conductor  used  in 
operation  for  fistula  ;  called 
also  a  blunt  gorget* 

Gor'-gon,  s.  &a.  [Latin 
Gorgon ,  Gorgo ,  from  Gr.  Gorgd=the  Gorgon,  from 
gorgos— fearful,  terrible.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  Gr.  Mythol.:  One  of  three  female  mon¬ 
sters  of  terrible  aspect.  They  were  the  daughters  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  were  named  EuryalS,  Stheno, 
and  Medusa,  the  two  first  being  immortal.  Their 
hair  was  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands  were 
of  byass,  their  bodies  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  their  teeth  resembling  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar,  and  their  eyes  possessing  the  power  of  turning 
all  on  whom  they  fixed  them  to  stone.  By  the  aid  of 
Minerva  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Perseus, 
and  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground 
from  Medusa’s  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya.  The  head  was  placed  on  the  regis  of 
Minerva,  and  retained  its  power  of  turning  the 
beholder  into  stone. 


“But  brave  Aconteus,  Perseus’  friend,  by  chance 
Looked  back,  and  met  the  Gorgon’s  fatal  glance.” 

Maynwaring:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid;  a  woman 
of  repulsive  manners  or  appearance. 

B.  As  adj.:  Like  a  Gorgon;  terrific;  fearful. 

“Pallas,  holding  forth 
The  terror  of  the  Gorgon  shield  in  vain.” 

Cowper:  Nature  Unimpaired  by  Time. 

gorgon  Steam:engine,  s.  A  form  of  direct- 
acting  steam-engine,  invented  as  a  means  of  obvi¬ 
ating  the  use  of  the  beam  in  marine-engines.  It  is 
called  the  “Gorgon.” 


gor-go  -ne-3.n,  gor-g6  -nI-9.11,  a.  [Lat.  Gorgo- 
neus ,  from  Gorgon ,  or  Gorgo  =  a  Gorgon ;  Greek 
Gorgoneios.]  _ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Gorgon;  like  a  Gorgon; 
terrific. 


“  Medusa,  with  Gorgonian  terror,  guards 
The  ford.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  611. 


2.  As  though  caused  by  a  Gorgon;  petrified; 
stony. 


“  The  rest  his  look 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  vigor  not  to  move.” 

Milton:  P.L.,  x.  297. 


gor-go-ne-i-a,  8.  pi.  [Gr.,  neut.  pi.  of  Gorgone- 
ios= pertaining  to  a  Gorgon  ;  Gorgo— a.  Gorgon.] 
Arch. :  Masks  in  relief  representing  the  Gorgon’s 
or  Medusa’s  head ;  one  of  the  grotesque  representa¬ 
tions  of  forms  of  terror  which  occupied  a  consider¬ 
able  rank  in  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  used  as  key-stones  in  an  arch. 

gor-g6’-ni-U,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  coral  with  a 
rigid  framework.  (Pliny.)'] 

Zodl.:  Sea-fan;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gorgonidee  (q.  v.).  The  sclerobasis  is  horny  and 
more  or  less  arborescent. 


gor-go  -nl-9.n,  a.  [Gorgonean.] 

*gor-gon,-I-<J9’l,  «•  [Eng.  gorgon;  -teal.]  The 
same  as  Gorgonean  (q,  v.). 

gor-gon’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gorgonia,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zo6l.:  Sea-shrubs;  a  family  of  Actinozoa, order 
Alcyonaria  (Asteroid  polypes).  The  coenosarc, 
which  is  arborescent,  is  permanently  rooted,  and 
has  a  grooved  or  furrowed  branching  sclerobasis 
with  dermosclerites— i,  e.,  tissue  secretions.  The 
species  occur  mostly  in  shallow  water  in  the  warmer 
seas,  attaining  their  maximum  in  the  tropics. 
Besides  Gorgonia,  the  family  contains  the  genus 
Corallium,  of  which  the  type  is  Corallium  rubrum, 
the  red  coral  of  commerce. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Gorgonidse  have  existed  at  least 
from  Eocene  and  perhaps  from  Oolitic  times. 

gor'-gon-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gorgon;  -ize.]  To  pet¬ 
rify  as  though  by  the  glance  of  a  Gorgon ;  to  turn  to 
stone. 

“Whose  eies  so  gorgonized  that  can  endure 
To  see  the  all-upholder  forced  to  bow.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  15. 

Gor-gon-zo’-l?.,  s.  A  celebrated  cheese  made  in 
Italy  and  named  after  the  town. 

gor'-hen,  s.  [Gorcock.]  The  female  of  the  gor- 
cock. 

gor-il'-la,  s.  [The  name  was  found  current  in 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  when,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  0.,  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hanno  visited  it 
on  his  exploratory  and  colonizing  expedition.  It 
was  a  pi  plied,  however,  not  to  an  ape,  but  to  a  negro 
tribe,  members  of  which  he  invited  to  Carthage, 
but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
him.] 

Zo6l. :  A  celebrated  anthropoid  ape  (Troglodytes 
gorilla),  generally  believed  to  come  nearer  than 
any  known  one  to  man,  though  some  contend  that 
the  affinity  of  the  gibbon  is  closer.  [Gibbon.]  The 
number  of  teeth  in  the  gorilla,  and  all  the  old 
world  monkeys,  except  the  lemurs,  is  thirty-two,  the 
same  as  in  man.  The  hand  has  the  samo  bones  as 
in  man.  Professor  Huxley  considers  Cuvier’s  order 
Quadrumana  (four-handed)  inaccurate,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  hinder  extremities  of  all  the  monkeys 
and  lemurs  are  framed  anatomically  as  feet  and 
not  hands.  The  height  is  about  five  feet,  almost  the 
same  as  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  gorilla’s  brain  is  only  34(4  cubic  inches,  the 
least  23,  against  62  in  the  least  capacious  human 
skull,  and  ll4  in  the  greatest.  The  formidable  ca¬ 
nines,  so  conspicuous  in  the  specimens  in  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  look  very  brutal,  but  they  are  only  sex¬ 
ual  characteristics,  being  of  more  moderate  size  in 
the  female.  The  low  facial  angle  also,  and  the 
abundant  hair,  with  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
the  chest,  diminish  the  resemblance.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  characteristic  imparts  to  the  animal  colossal 
strength,  which  it  is  said  to  use  in  its  native  haunts 
against  man.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Guinea  and 
the  interior  of  equinoctial  Africa.  It  has  a  con¬ 
gener  in  the  same  region,  Troglodytes  niger,  the 
Chimpanzee  (q.  v.). 

gor -mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Gore  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  prick,  a  puncture. 

gor  -ihg  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gore  (3),  v.J 

A. .  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Naut.:  A  term  applied  to  a  sail  cut  gradual)  •* 
sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew  than  e‘ .  tap 
earing. 


C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  That  part  of  the  skirts  of  a  sail  where  it 
gradually  widens  toward  the  bottom  or  foot ,  a  gor- 
ing-cloth. 

goring-cloth,  s. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Goring  (2),  C. 
gor’-mgmd,  s.&a.  [French  gourmand.]  [Gour¬ 
mand.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater;  a  glut¬ 
ton,  a  gourmand. 

11  Many  are  made  gormands  and  gluttons  by  custom  that 
are  not  so  by  nature.” — Locke. 

B.  As  adj.:  Greedy,  gluttonous,  voracious,  raven¬ 
ous. 

“The  silliesauls,  that  bene  Christes  sheip, 

Sould  nocht  beerivin  to  yormand  wolfis  to  keip. 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  B.f  ii.  235. 

*gor--m<tnd-er,  s.  [Gourmander.] 
*gor'-mand-I§e,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gourmandise.]  Glut¬ 
tony,  greediness. 

“With  the  fish  which  in  your  banks  do  breed 
And  daily  there  increase,  man’s  gormandise  can  feed. 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2. 

gor'-mand-i§m,  s.  [English  gormand;  -ism.] 
Gluttony. 

gnr'-ma.ud-ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [GORMANDISE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily  or  like  a  glutton ;  to 

gorge.  .  .  ,  .  , 

“Who  on  occasion  in  a  dark  hole 

Can  gormandize  on  lighted  charcoal.” 

King:  Orpheus  and  Eurydioe. 

B.  Trans. :  To  swallow  anything  greedily. 

“The  pampered  stomach,  more  than  well  sufficed, 

Casts  up  the  surfeit  lately  gormandized.” 

Drayton:  Baron’s  Wars,  vi.  23. 

gor'-man-di-zer,  s.  [Eng.  gormandiz(e) ;  -er.\ 
One  who  gormandizes ;  a  glutton  ;  a  greedy  or  vora¬ 
cious  eater. 

go-ro6n‘  shell,  s.  A  large  and  handsome  marine, 
univalve  shell. 

gorse,  *gorst,  *g0rste,  s.  [A.  S.  gorst= a  bram¬ 
ble-bush,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.]  . 

Bot.:  One  of  the  names  of  the  Furze,  or  Whin 
( Ulex  europceus). 

“There’s  neither  Johnny  nor  his  horse 

Among  the  fern  or  in  the  gorse.” 

Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy. 

gor'-sy,  gors'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  gors(e)  ;  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  in  gorse. 

gor-ter’-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  David  Gorter, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Hardewyck,  England.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Gor- 
teriese  (q.  v.).  They  are  herbaceous  plants  from 
South  Africa. 

gor-ter'-l-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gorteri(a) ,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Cyna- 
rese. 

gor-ty'-na,  s.  [Lat.  Gortyna,  Gortys,  Gortyn 
(from  Gr.)  =  (l)  a  city  in  the  Morea,  nowin  ruins; 
(2)  a  city  in  Crete.]  . 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Apa^’ve, 
Gortyna  flavago  is  the  Frosted  Orange. 

SOT'-f,  a.  [Eng.  gore  (1) ,  s. ;  -y .] 

1.  Covered  with  gore  or  congealed  blood. 

“Hospitable  beds 

To  rest  the  stranger,  or  the  gory  chief.” 

Dyer:  Fleece,  bk.  k 

2.  Bloody,  deadly,  murderous. 

“The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  ’twixt  us  twain.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

gory-dew,  s. 

Bot.:  Palmella  cruenta,  an  algal  of  simple  organ¬ 
ization,  common  on  damp  walls  in  shady  places. 
It  appears  at  first  in  the  form  of  rosy  gelatinous 
patches,  ultimately  becoming  confluent  over  a  wide 
expanse,  presenting  the  appearance  of  coagulated 
venous  blood,  whence  its  English  name.  (Griffith 
&  Henfrey,  &c.) 
gos-bu,  s.  [Arab.] 

Mus. :  An  Arabian  flute.  There  are  two  sorts  oi 
the  gosba,  the  one  with  three  holes  in  the  lower 
extremity,  producing  four  sounds  which,  with  theii 
harmonics  at  the  fifth,  complete  the  octave.  The 
instrument  is  employed  to  guide  the  voice  of  a 
singer.  The  other  gosba  is  larger  and  pierced  with 
six  holes,  with  a  double  hole  at  the  back.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

gos'-hawk,  gos-hauk,  s.  [Properly  goosehawk; 
from  A.  S.  goshafuc,  from  g6s= a  goose,  and  hafuc= 
a  hawk  ;  Xcel.  gds-haukr.] 

Ornith. :  Astur  palumbarius,  a  bird  of  prey.  It  is 
brown  above,  white  underneath,  barred  across  with 
brown,  with  five  browner  bands  on  the  tail ;  the  eye¬ 
lids  whitish.  When  immature  it  has  dots  instead 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or.  wore,  wpl£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


goshenite 

of  bars.  The  female  is  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
inches  long,  the  male  almost  one-third  less.  It  is 
abundant  in  parts  of  the  European  continent.  It 
occurs  also  in  this  country,  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
in  India,  &c.  It  can  be  used,  as  it  often  is  in 
the  East  Indies,  for  falconry.  It  pursues  its  prey 
directly,  instead  of  swooping  down  upon  it  from 
above  like  a  falcon. 

“  The  goshawk  was  in  high  esteem  among  falconers.” — 
Pennant:  British  Zoology;  Goshawk. 

go  -shen-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Goshen,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  beryl. 

g0§  -lgur-Ite,  s.  [From  Goslar,  in  the  Harz, 
where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  white,  reddish,  bluish, 
transparent  or  translucent,  brittle  mineral,  of  vitre¬ 
ous  luster  and  nauseous  taste.  Hardness,  2-2'5; 
specific  gravity,  1‘9-2'1.  Composition ;  Sulphuric 
acid,  27’9 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  28’2 ;  water,  43-9.  Called 
also  Gallitzenite  (q.  v.). 

gos  let,  s.  [A.  S.  g6s=  a  goose,  and  Eng.  dimin. 
sutf .  -let.  A  small  species  of  geese.  They  are  found 
in  large  numbers  in  Africa,  India,  and  Australia. 

go§'-lifig,  *ges~lyng,  *gos-lyng,  *gos-lynge, 
s.  &  a.  [A  S.  gds—  a  goose,  and  Eng.  dimin.  suif. 
-ling.'] 

A.  .as  substantive : 

1.  A  young  goose  ;  a  goose  not  yet  full  grown 

‘‘I’ll  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  V.  8. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

3.  An  unfledged  bird. 

4.  A  goose,  a  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

“  Surprised  at  all  they  met,  the  gosling  pair  .  .  . 

Discover  huge  cathedrals,  built  with  stone.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  379. 

gos  -pel,  *gods-pel,  *godds-pel,  *gods-pelle, 
*gos-pelle,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  godspell,  from  grod^God, 
and  spell= a  story,  a  history ;  Icel.  gudhspjall=God- 
story  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gotspel.  It  is  not  from  A.  S.  g6d= 
good,  and  spell,  though  this  derivation  would 
exactly  agree  with  the  Gr.  euanggelion—g ood  mes¬ 
sage,  from  eu=well,  and  anggelos— a  messenger.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  announces  good  news,  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  personal,  or  of  any  other  character. 

(2)  Anything  accepted  as  infallibly  true ;  as,  You 
must  not  take  the  words  just  for  gospel. 

(3)  Anything  constituting  a  powerful  principle  of 
action. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Script.  <&  Theol. :  A  term  signifying  good  news, 
founded  originally  on  certain  words  used  by  the 
angel  in  the  annunciation  of  the  Savior’s  birth : 
“  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy’ 
(Luke  ii.  10).  It  is  generally  held  to  signify  salva¬ 
tion  through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

“Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.” — Matthew  xvi.  15. 

2.  Script.  Canon,  &c. :  The  four  canonical  records 
of  our  Savior’s  life,  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  John.  This  signification  of  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  first  one.  It  is  the  historical 
narrative  of  that  first  advent  of  Christ,  the 
announcement  of  which  was  disclosed  by  the  angel 
to  be  good  tidings  [ii.  1].  The  titles  are  notworded 
the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  by  Mark  &c. ;  it  is  the  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark,  &c. 
This  implies  that  the  gospel  is  that  of  God  (Rom. 
xv.  16;  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  &c.)  or  of  Christ  (Mark  i.  1 ; 
Rom.  i.  16,  &c.),  as  related  by  Matthew,  by  Mark, 
<fec.  In  one  place,  however,  St.  Paul  says  “my 
gospel”  (1  Tim.  ii.  8).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
word  gospel,  Gr.  euanggelion,  is  used  only  of  com¬ 
munications  made  orally.  The  earliest  known  use 
of  the  term  for  written  accounts  of  the  Savior’s  life, 
is  in  Justin  Martyr’s  first  “Apology,”  about  A.  D. 
150.  He  speaks  of  “Memories  of  the  Apostles, 
called  Gospels.”  Ireneeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  from 
177  to  202,  used  the  word  gospel  for  the  four  evan- 

elical  narratives  taken  collectively  [Canon]  ;  but 
e  also  employs  it  of  each  of  them  taken  separately 
and  speaks  of  their  “fourfoldness.”  He  places 
them  in  the  order  which  now  obtains,  as  do  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  the  early 
church  generally.  Some  investigators,  however, 
think  that  Mark’s  gospel  comes  first  in  time ;  that 
the  next  was  perhaps  Matthew,  that  Luke  was  the 
third,  and  John  certainly  the  last.  The  first  three 
are  called  synoptics,  because  they  all  look  at  the 
events  which  they  describe  from  the  same  point  of 
view;  while  the  standpoint  of  John  is  quite  differ¬ 
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ent.  [Synoptic.]  Though  the  Gospels  stand  in 
the  New  Testament  before  the  Epistles,  some  of  the 
latter  undoubtedly  preceded  them  in  point  of  time. 
[John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew.] 

3.  Liturgy  :  The  part  of  the  gospels  prescribed  in 
the  Prayer-book  to  be  read  on  any  particular  day 
in  the  Communion  service. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  gospel  in  any 
the  senses  of  enumerated  under  A. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Gospel-offer ,  gospel-ser¬ 
mon,  gospel-preacher,  &c. 

*gospel-book,  *godspel-bok,  s.  The  gospel. 

“  Noght  ne  seyyth  the  goddspell-boo 
Thatt  Jossep  wass  theerinne.” 

Ormulum,  6,458. 

♦gospel-gossip,  s.  One  who  is  over-zealous  in 
preaching  religion  to  his  neighbors, 
gospel-lights,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  Two  lighted  candles  borne  by 
acolytes  who  stand  facing  the  deacon  as  he  intones 
the  gospel  at  high  mass. 

gospel-side,  s. 

Eccles.  (&  Ch.  Hist. :  The  side  of  the  church  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  corner  or  horn  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  gospel  is  read. 

♦gospel-wright,  s.  The  composer  or  author  of 
one  of  the  gospels ;  an  evangelist. 

*gos-pel,  v.  t.  [Gospel,  s.]  To  instruct  in  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel;  to  fill  with  sentiments  of 
religion. 

“Are  you  so  gospelled 
To  pray  lor  this  good  man  and  for  his  issue, 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

♦gos'-pel-k-r^,  *gos'-pel-la-rf,  a.  [English 
gospel;  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gospel; 
theological,  evangelical. 

“Let  any  man  judge  how  well  these  gospellary  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  Presbyterians  agree  with  the  practice  and 
doctrine  of  the  holy  apostles.” — The  Cloak  in  its  Colors 
(1679). 

gos  -pel-er,  gos'-pel-ler,  *god-spel-ler, 
*  gods-pel-lere,  *  gos-pel-ere,  *  gos-pel-lere, 
♦gos-pel-lour,  s.  [Eng.  gospel;  -er.] 

*1.  One  of  the  four  evangelists. 

“Mark  the  gospeller  was  the  goostli  son  of  Petre  in 
baptysm.” — Wycliffe:  The  Prologue  of  Mark. 

2.  One  who  preaches  the  gospel. 

3.  The  priest  or  deacon  who  reads  the  gospel  in 
the  Communion  service. 

gos-pel-Ize,  *gos'-pel-lIze,  s.  [Eng.  gospel ; 
-ize.j 

1.  To  form  or  lay  down  as  gospel. 

“  The  command  thus  gospelized  to  us  hath  the  same 
force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious  neces¬ 
sity  of  divorcing.” — Milton:  Doct.  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  convert  by  preaching  the  gospel  to ;  to 
evangelize. 

“  In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
what  is  done  in  the  Corporation  (whereof  you  are  a  mem¬ 
ber)  for  gospelizing  (as  they  phrase  it)  the  natives  of 
New  England.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  109.  Life. 
*goss,*gosse,  s.  [Gokse.] 
gos'-sa-mer,  *gos  -sa-mere,  *gose-so-mer, 
♦gos  -  so  -  mer,  *gos  -  som  -  mer,  *gos  -  so  -  myre, 
♦gos-sum-mer,  s.  &  a.  [Lit.  goose-summer ;  cf. 
Ger.  sommerfaden  (summer-threads)  =gossamer ; 
Dutch  zomerdraden  (summer-threads) = gossamer ; 
Sw.  sommertrdd  (summer-thread)  =  gossamer.] 

*1.  The  slender,  cobweb-like  threads  which  are 
seen  floating  in  the  air  in  calm,  clear  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  in  autumn.  They  can  also  be  seen  on  a  clear, 
frosty  morning  on  furze-bushes,  grass,  &c. 

“Four  nimble  gnats  the  hors68  were, 

Their  harnesses  of  gossamere.” 

Drayton:  The  Court  of  Fairy 

2.  A  thin,  filmy  silk  veil  or  gauze. 

3.  A  light  waterproof  worn  by  ladies. 

gos -sa-mer-y,  a.  [Eng.  gossamer;  -y.]  Like 
gossamer  ;  flimsy  ;  unsubstantial. 

gos'-san,  goz’-zan,  s-  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  upper  part  of  a  metallic  vein,  pre¬ 
senting  a  red  and  ferruginous.appearance,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  contained 
in  or  associated  with  the  ore  ;  the  matrix  in  which 
a  metallic  ore  is  imbedded. 

“There  [in  North  Devon]  the  matrix  or  gossan  of  the 
lode  [of  copper  ore]  is  suffused  by  particles  of  gold.” — 
Murchison :  Siluria,  ch.  xvii. 

gos-san-if-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gossan;  -i  connect¬ 
ive;  Lat. /ero=to  produce,  and  suff.  -ows.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  gossan, 
gos’-slb,  s.  [Gossip.] 

gos-sip,  *god-sib,  *god-sibbe,  *god-sybbe, 
*gOS-sib,  *gOS-syp,  s.  [A.  S.  god  =  God,  and  sib= 
kin,  relative.]  [Godsib.j 


gossypium 

*1.  A  sponsor  in  baptism;  a  godfather  or  god¬ 
mother. 

“  They  had  mothers  as  we  had  ;  and  those  mothers  had 
gossips  (if  their  children  were  christened)  as  we  are.”— 
Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  News.  (Induction.) 

*2.  (Pi.) ;  Sponsors  engaged  in  familiar  talk  with 
each  other. 

♦3.  (Pi.) :  Those  who  engage  in  trivial  talk, 
whether  they  are  sponsors  or  not. 

‘  ‘  The  gossips  report 
She  has  come  to  King  Olaf’s  court.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’ s  Tale. 

4.  A  friend;  a  neighbor;  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“  One  mother,  .  .  .  her  little  babe  reuil’d, 

And  to  her  gossips  gan  in  counsell  say.” 

#  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  1L 

5.  One  who  runs  about  tattling  and  repeating 
tales ;  an  idle  tattler. 

“  The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  903. 

*6.  A  tippling,  gossiping  woman. 

“  Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip’s  bowl  !  ” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

7.  Mere  tattle ;  idle  talk ;  trifling  or  unfounded 
rumor  or  talk. 

“  Bubbles  o’er  like  a  city  with  gossip,  scandal,  and 
spite.”  Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  iv.  8. 

gos-sip,  v.t.  &  i.  [Gossip,  s.] 

*A.  Trans.  .*  To  stand  gossip  or  sponsor  to ;  to 
christen. 

“Adoptious  Christendom, 

That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.’’ 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  talk  familiarly ;  to  chat. 

“  Noisy  groups  at  the  house-door 

Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and  gossiped 
together.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  To  chatter;  to  run  about  repeating  tales  or 
tittle-tattle. 

“Those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  which  arise 
from  anger,  censoriousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry.” — • 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  147. 

*3.  To  make  merry,  as  at  a  christening  feast. 

‘With  all  my  heart,  I’ll  gossip  at  this  feast.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v, 

*4.  To  make  a  ceaseless  chattering  noise. 

“  Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

gos’-sip-er,  s.  [Eng.  gossip;  -er.]  One  who  gos¬ 
sips;  a  gossip. 

*gos -si-pred,  *gos-si-prede,  *god-si-brede,  s. 

[A.  S.  god=God  ;  sibroeden= relation,  kin.  ] 

1.  The  condition  of  a  gossip  or  sponsor  in  bap¬ 
tism  ;  relationship  through  baptism ;  sponsorship. 

“Gossipred  or  compaternity,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a 
spiritual  affinity;  and  the  juror,  that  was  gossip  to  either 
of  the  parties,  might,  in  former  times,  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged  as  not  indifferent.” — Davies. 

2.  Intimacy ;  close  acquaintance. 

3.  Gossip  ;  idle  talk  ;  tittle-tattle. 

gOS'-sip-ry,  *gOS’-sIp-rie,  s.  [English  gossip ; 

-ryT]  The  condition  or  state  of  gossips  ;  close  inti¬ 
macy. 

“He  waB seized  hard  &  fast  on  the  bishoprick,  whereby 
all  gossiprie  gade  up  between  him  and  my  uncle  Mr, 
Andrew.” — Mellvill:  MS.,  p.  36. 

gos’-slp-y,  a.  [En g.  gossip;  -y.]  Full  of  gossip; 
inclined  to  gossip  ;  as,  a  gossipy  woman. 

“A  writer  of  amusing  gossipy  letters.”— Athenaeum,  Feb. 
25,  1882. 

*gos'-so-mer,  s.  [Gossamer.] 

gOS-s6on,  gor-SOOn,  s.  [Fr.  garcon=u  boy.]  A 
boy,  a  lad.  ( Irish .) 

gOS-Sjfp  -I-um,  s.  [Latin  gossypion,  gossipion, 
gossympinus.  {Pliny.)] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Hibisceae.  The 
leaves  are  generally  three  or  five-lobed ;  around  the 
flower  is  an  involucre;  cordate  at  the  base,  and  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  apex  m  three  broad,  deeply-cut  seg¬ 
ments.  Calyx  five-toothed,  corolla  of  five  petals, 
stamens  united  into  a  column,  fruit  a  three  or  five- 
celled  capsule,  each  cell  when  ripe  bursting  through 
the  middle  and  exhibiting  the.  seeds  enveloped  in 
cotton.  The  species  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
which  furnishes  so  much  cotton,  is  Gossypium  bar- 
badense,  of  which  there  are  two  well-marked  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Sea-island  or  Long-staple  cotton,  and  the 
Upland,  Georgian,  Bowed,  or  Short-staple  cotton  ; 
that,  of  India  is  G.  herbaceum.  How  many  more 
species  exist  has  not  been  determined,  the  genus 
being  very  variable.  A  bland  oil  is  made  from  the 
seeds,  which  also,  after  having  been,  pressed,  have 
been  used  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Martius  states  that 
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in  Brazil  the  young  leaves  and  seeds  of  Gossypium 
vitifolium  are  used  in  dysentery,  and  steeped  in 
vinegar  are  applied  to  the  head  in  hemicrania. 
[Cotton.] 

♦gost ,  s.  [Ghost.] 

♦gost  -Ifig,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  “An  herb.”  Ainsworth,  quoted  by  Johnson, 
who  calls  it  Rubia.  If  so,  it  is  a  madder, 
got,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Get,  u.] 

*gOtqh,  s.  [Ital.  gozzo=&  kind  of  bottle;  gotto= 
a  drinking-glass.]  A  water-pot,  a  pitcher. 

“A  gotch  of  milk  I’ve  been  to  fill.” 

Bloomfield:  Richard  and  Kate. 

gote,  gowt,  s.  [Dut.  goot;  Low  Ger.  g6te ;  Ger. 
gosse.] 

1.  A  sluice,  a  drain,  a  gutter.  * 

“Gote,  or  water  schetelys.  Aquagium,  singlocitorium .” 

— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  slough,  a  miry  place. 

Goth,  s.  [Lat.  Gothi=the  Goths.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  an  ancient  race  belonging  to  the 
Teutones,  who  originally  occupied  a  great  portion 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Filmer,  their 
king,  conducted  a  body  of  his  nation  to  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  where  it  afterward  increased  into  a 
numerous  and  formidable  people  under  the  names 
of  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths,  the  former  occupying 
the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  the  latter 
those  to  the  east.  The  Visigoths  crossed  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  plundered  Rome  and  Italy,  and  fixed  their 
residence  in  Spain,  while  their  kindred,  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  took  possession  of  Italy,  which  they  held  till 
A.  D.  544,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Narses, 
general  of  Justinian.  From  this  time  the  Goths  as 
a  nation  make  no  figure  in  history,  except  in  Spain ; 
but  traces  of  their  language,  manners,  and  arts  are 
still  to  be  found  in  every  country  of  the  East.  A 
branch  of  the  Visigoths,  settled  in  Mcesia,  the  mod¬ 
ern  Bulgaria,  are  known  as  Moesogoths,  and  the 
translation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Bible  by  Wul- 
fila,  or  Ulfila,  a  Christian  bishop,  about  A.  D.  350, 
fragments  only  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  the  Gothic  or  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribe  of  tongues. 

2.  Fig. :  A  barbarian ;  one  deficient  in  or  utterly 
without  taste  ;  a  rude,  ignorant  person. 

go  -th^m-lSt,  s.  [See  def.]  An  inhabitant  or 
native  of  Gotham,  a  village  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  said  to  be  celebrated  for  the  blunders 
made  by  its  inhabitants. 

go  -thSLm-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Gotham;  -ite. ]  A  term 
applied  in  sport  to  an  inhabitant  of  New  York  city, 
familiarly  known  as  Gotham. 

got'-hur-dlte,  s.  [From  the  St.  Gothard  Alps, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Dufeenovsite  (q.  v.). 
goth-Ic,  *goth-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Gothicus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Goths ;  as,  Gothic 
customs,  &c. 

“Confining  his  labors  almost  wholly  to  religious  and 
legendary  histories,  he  [Albert  Durer]  turned  the  Testa¬ 
ment  into  the  history  of  a  Flemish  village;  the  habits  of 
Herod,  Pilate,  Joseph,  &c.,  their  dwellings,  their  utensils, 
and  their  customs  were  all  Gothic  and  European.” — Wal¬ 
pole:  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  V. 

2.  Fig. :  Rude,  uncivilized,  barbarous. 

“  The  Gothic  cloud 

Of  time  and  language  o’er  thy  genius  thrown.” 

Thomson :  Summer,  1,578. 

II.  Arch. :  A  term  sometimes  used  to  distinguish 
mediffival  from  classical  architecture.  In  a  more 
limited  sense  it  comprehends  those  styles  only  of 
mediffival  architecture  which  are  characterized  by 
the  pointed  arch.  In  the  narrower  sense,  Gothic 
architecture  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  in  the  wider,  it  includes  as  well  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  prevailed  from  the  close  of  the  sixth 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  also 
Anglo-Norman,  which  flourished  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  hundred  years.  The  latter  was  followed  by 
the  Semi-Norman  or  Transition  ;  this  gave  place,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Early 
English,  and  this,  at  the  commencement  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  to  Decorated  English,  replaced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Florid, 
or  Perpendicular.  Gothic  architecture  attained  its 
perfection  in  the  Decorated  English  period.  The 
free,  flowing  lines  and  the  chaste  ornamentation  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  degenerated  into  the  stiff, 
staring  lines  and  the  too-elaborate  decoration  of 
the  Perpendicular ;  and  the  process  of  debasement 
continued  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Gothic  fell  into  entire  disuse.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  reaction  began, 
and  the  movement  has  gone  on  gathering  strength 
ever  since.  [Decorated,  Early  English,  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  Pointed.] 


B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  language  of  the  Goths.  It 
belongs  to  the  Low  German  group  of  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  to  which  belong  English,  Frisian,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Old  Saxon.  It  is  the  oldest  and  most 
primitive  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  which  any 
remains  are  known ;  it  was  spoken  by  the  eastern 
and  western  Goths,  who  occupied  the  province  of 
Dacia.  It  is  closely  akin  to  English  and  Dutch. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  [A. 
II.] 

“  The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  is  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  Palace,  has  a  plain  tower,  and  the  architect¬ 
ure  is  of  the  Gothic  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.” — Pennant: 
London;  Lambeth  Church. 

2.  Print.:  A  name  given  to  a  bold-faced  type, 
used  for  titling  and  jobbing  work. 

♦goth'-Ic-ffl,  a.  [En g.  gothic ;  -al.]  The  same  as 
Gothic  (q.  v.). 

goth'-l-fljfm,  s.  [Eng.  Gothic;  -ism.'] 

1.  A  Gothic  idiom  or  custom. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

3.  Rudeness  of  manners ;  barbarousness. 

“Night,  gothicism,  confusion,  and  absolute  chaos  are 

come  again.” — Shenstone. 

goth  -I-§Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  Gothic;  -ize.]  To  make 
Gothic ;  to  bring  back  to  barbarousness. 

♦goth-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  Goth;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  Goths ;  Gothic ;  rude  ;  uncivilized. 

goth -Ite  (0  as  e),  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
German  poet,  Goethe,  who  was  born  in  1749,  and 
died  in  1832.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  yellowish,  reddish,  or 
dark-brown  mineral,  sometimes  blood-red  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  Luster  imperfectly  adamantine. 
Hardness,  5  to  5‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  4-0  to  4-4.  Com¬ 
position  :  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  83 ’5  to  90' 5 ;  sesquiox- 
ide  of  manganese,  0  to  2’5 ;  silica,  0  to  4*3 ;  and 
water,  9’4  to  11*5. 

gou-a  -nl~u,  s.  [Named  after  Anthony  Gouan, 
Professor  of  Botany,  at  Montpelier.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceae,  consisting  of  ever¬ 
green  climbers.  Gouania  domingensis ,  a  species 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  is  stomachic, 
♦goud,  s.  [Woad.] 

gouge,  *goode,  *g0 Wge,  s.  [Fr.  gouge ,  from  Low 
Lat.  guvia=a  kind  of  chisel;  Sp.  gubia;  Port. 
goiva .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  t*he  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  A  cheat;  an  imposition;  an  impostor. 
( Amer .) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding :  A  finisher’s  hand-tool  for  blind¬ 
tooling  or  gilding,  having  a  face  which  forms  a 
curve. 

2.  A  shaped  incising-tool  used  for  cutting  out 
forms  or  blanks  for  gloves,  envelopes,  or  other 
objects  cut  to  a  shape  from  fabric,  leather,  or  paper. 

3.  Woodworking :  A  chisel  with  a  curved  blade 
adapted  to  make  a  rounded  groove  in  cutting  or 
turning  wood.  They  are  known  as  flat,  middle,  and 

uick ;  their  curves  being  respectively  obtuse,  me- 
ium,  and  acute.  The  gouge  existed  in  early  ages 
in  stone,  bone,  and  bronze. 

gouge-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  used  in  a  brace. 
It  has  a  rounded  end,  and  a  groove  which  contains 
the  chips. 

gouge-slip,  s.  An  oil-stone  or  hone  slip,  for 
sharpening  on  the  concave  side  of  the  edge  of  the 
gouge. 

gouge,  v.  t.  [Gouge,  s.  Fr.  gouger.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  scoop  out  or  make  a  groove  in  with  a 
gouge. 

“  Googing  of  hem  out 

Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  force  out  the  eye  of  with  the  thumb  or 
finger. 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  upon.  (Amer.) 

*goul,  s.  [Ghoul.] 

*goul,  *goule,  *goul-en,  *gowle,  v.  i.  [Icel. 

gaula.]  To  howl,  to  yowl,  to  cry  aloud,  to  shout. 

“Sone  of  man,  cry  thou  and  goul.” — Wycliffe:  Ezekiel 
xxi.  12. 

gdul'-{ind,  s.  [A.  S.  sreolo=yellow.]  A  flower; 
perhaps  the  gowan  or  mountain  daisy. 

Gofi-lard',  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Goulard,  a 
surgeon  at  Montpelier,  about  A.  D.  1750,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it.] 

Pharm.:  The  same  as  Goulard’s-extbact  (q.v.). 
goulard’s-extract,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  saturated  solution  of  basic  lead 
acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  inflam¬ 
mation. 


goule  s.  [0.  Fr.  goule;  Fi.gueule;  Latin  gula.] 
The  throat. 

gour,  s.  [Gaur.] 

gou’-rg.,  s.  [The  name  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
islands.] 

Ornith.:  Ground  pigeon;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Gouridse.  Goura  coronata  is  the  size 
of  a  turkey.  It  is  wild  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  is  domesticated  in  Java. 

gour  -SL-ml,  s.  [Gobamy.] 
gourd  (1),  *goord,  *gourde,  *gowrde,  s.  [O.  F. 
gouhourde,  coharrde ,  congourde,  choourde;  Fr. 
gourde ,  from  Lat.  cucurbita— a  gourd;  prob.  con¬ 
nected  with  corbis=a  basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

11  The  gourd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  roof.”  Dyer:  Ruins  of  Rome, 

2.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  carrying  water,  60  called 
from  its  shape. 

“I  haue  heer  in  a  gourde 
A  draught  of  wyn.”  Chauoer:  C.  T.,  17,014. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany:  Cucurbita  pepo;  a  hispid  plant,  with 
tendrils,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong  or  ovate 
fruit ;  a  native  of  Astrachan,  but  cultivated  in  many 
countries.  It  has  run  into  many  varieties.  The 
fruit  is  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable  in  soups.  and 
stews,  or  mixed  after  being  sugared  and  spiced, 
with  sliced  apples,  to  constitute  pumpkin  pie 
Called  also  the  Pumpkin-gourd  or  Pompion. 

2.  Scripture:  Hebrew  qiqayon;  Septuagint  kolo- 
kynthe.  The  Hebrew  word  is  apparently  so  much 
akin  to  the  Greek  word  kiki,  used  by  Dioscorides 
for  the  Castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus  communis ) ,  that  the 
“gourd”  of  Scripture  was  probably  that  species. 
It  is  a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  and  not  of  the  order 
Cucurbitace®.  For  the  wild  gourd  of  Scripture, 
see  1]  (2). 

U  (1)  Of  the  genuine  Cucurbitace®,  the  Bitter  ol 
Colocynth  Gourd  is  Citrullus  colocynthis ;  the  Bot 
tie,  Club,  or  Trumpet  Gourd  is  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
which  so  varies  in  the  form  of  its  fruit  as  to  suggest 
in  the  several  individuals  all  these  appellations. 
The  Gooseberry  gourd  is  Momordica  echinata ;  the 
Orange  gourd  is  Cucurbita  aurantia ;  Red  gourd 
and  Spanish  gourd  are  popular  names  for  Cucurbita 
maxima,  the  flesh  of  which,  when  boiled,  is  like  a 
tender  carrot ;  the  Snake  gourd  is  the  genus  Tri- 
chosanthes,  and  especially  T.  colubrina ;  the  Squash 
gourd  is  Cucurbita  melopepo;  and  the  White  gourd 
is  Bennicasa  cerifera.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  their  curries. 

(2)  The  Wild  Gourd  of  Scripture:  Hebrew  pi. 
paquoth  and  peqaim.  It  is  from  paqa=  to  be  split 
or  burst.  It  is  a  plant  which  grew  on  a  wild  vine — 
i.  e.,  was  procumbent,  and  had  tendrils.  It  more¬ 
over  produced  “death  in  the  pot;”  discoverable  in 
a  moment  by  the  taste.  It  was  probably  either  the 
Colocynth  (Citrullus  colocynthis) ,  or  the  Squirting 
Cucumber  (Momordica  elaterium),  the  one  called 
by  Gesenius  by  its  ancient  name,  Cucumis  agrestis. 

(3)  In  Lindley’s  Natural  System  of  Botany,  the 
order  Cucurbitace®  is  caUed  the  Gourd  tribe,  altered 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  to  Cucurbits. 

f  ourd-shell,  s.  The  shell  or  rind  of  the  gourd, 
ich  is  used  for  drinking-cups,  &c. 

“It  [the  catalogue  of  household  utensils]  consists  of 
gourd-shells,  which  they  convert  into  vessels  that  serve  as 
bottles  to  hold  water,  and  as  baskets  to  contain  their 
victuals  and  other  things,  with  covers  of  the  same;  and  of 
a  few  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  of  different  sizes.” — 
Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

gourd-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Crescentia  cujete,  more  frequently  called  in 
English  the  Calabash  tree  (q.v.).  See  also  Cres¬ 
centia. 

gourd-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  Fluke-worm  (q.  v.).  It  infests 
the  liver  of  the  sheep. 

♦gdurd  (2),  *gord,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gourt.]  A  kind  of 
false  dice,  probably  so  called  from  being  hollowed 
out. 

“  To  eke  out  your  living  ... 

By  fulham  and  gourd.” 

Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxvii. 

gourde  (1),  s.  [Sp.  gordo— large.]  The  Franco- 
American  name  for  the  colonial  dollar  in  use  in 
Hayti,  Cuba,  &c. 

♦gourde  (2),  *gourd-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
torrent. 

“Let  the  gourders  of  raine  come  doune.” — Harding • 
Against  Jewel,  p.  189. 

gourd  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gourdy;  -ness.] 

Farr.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gourdy  or 
sweUed  in  the  legs ;  a  swelling  in  a  horse’s  leg,  after 
a  journey. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


gourding 

^gdurd’-Ifig,  s.  [Eng.  gourd;  -ing.] 

Farr.:  The  same  as  Gouediness  (q.  y.). 
gourd  a.  [Eng.  gourd  (1) ;  -2/.] 

,  Farr.:  Swelled  in  the  legs,  as  a  horse  after  a 
journey. 

gour  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goura  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Ground-pigeons ;  a  family  of  pigeons 
having  certain  affinities  to  the  gallinaceous  birds. 
Thejy  feed  on  the  ground  in  flocks.  They  are  found 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres. 

gftur-i  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  gour(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Columbidas  (Pigeons), 
sometimes  elevated  into  a  family  Gouridee  (q.  v.). 

gour -li-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert  Gour- 
lie,  who  gathered  plants  at  Mendoza.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Sophoreee.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  flavor  sweet  wine, 
gour-mand,  *gour-mond,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  greedy  or  gluttonous  eater;  a 
glutton. 

“That  great  gourmond,  fat  Apicius.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  i.  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Greedy,  gluttonous,  gormandizing. 
*gour -man-der,  s.  [Eng.  gourmand ;  -er.]  A 

gormandizer. 

“  The  Persians  are  great  gourmanders  and  greedy  glut¬ 
tons.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  385. 

*gdur  -mand-Ize,  v.  i.  [Goemandize,  v.] 
*gour-mand-Ize,  s.  [Goemandise,  s.] 
gour -met  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.= a  connoisseur  in  or 
judge  of  wines.]  An  epicure;  a  dainty  feeder;  a 
connoisseur  in  wines  or  meats ;  a  man  of  keen 
palate. 

gour-net,  s.  [Guenet.] 

gous-ly,  s.  An  old  form  of  harp  used  by  the 
Slavonians,  whose  bards  were  called  gouslas,  the 
poetry  which  they  chanted  being  called  gouslo. 

*gous-trous,  a.  [Gousty  (2).]  Gusty,  dark, 
wet,  stormy  ;  as,  a  goustrous  night. 

*goust  -y  goust-ie,  a.  [Low  Latin  guastus; 
Ital.  guasto;  Fr.  gast=  waste,  desert.] 

1.  Waste,  desolate,  deserted. 

“  Wind  like  this,  at  twal  o’clock  at  night,  to  thir  wild 
gousty  wa’s?” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  nv. 

2.  Ghostly;  preternatural. 

3.  Ghastly. 

gout  (1),  *goute,  *gOWte,  s.  [Fr.  goutte ,  from 
Lat.  gutta=a.  drop.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  drop. 

“  I  see  thee  still, 

And  on  the  blade  o’  th’  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  The  goute  lette  hir  nothing  for  to  daunce.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,326. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  disease  produced  by  the  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda. 
It  is  usually  hereditary,  is  rare  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  generally  arises  from  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  in  wines  or  malt  liquors,  the  last  giving  rise 
to  “poor  man’s  gout.”  It  is  rarely  produced  by 
the  use  of  spirits.  The  great  toe  is  the  part  most 
frequently  affected,  pain  and  irritability  are  lead¬ 
ing  symptoms  ;  it  may  become  chronic,  and  is  very 
intractable  to  treatment.  When  it  attacks  internal 
parts  it  is  termed  irregular  or  retrocedent  gout, 
and  is  proportionately  more  dangerous.  Diet  re¬ 
quires  strict  regulation,  with  abstemiousness  or 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors.  Excessive  ex¬ 
ertion  and  fatigue,  or  mental  labor,  have  been 
known  to  produce  gout  also,  but  whenever  it  is,  as 
it  usually  is,  hereditary,  extreme  precautions  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  or  recurrence 
of  an  attack. 

gout-stones,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Chalk-stones  (q.  v.). 

gout-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  JEgopodium podagraria.  [Goat-weed.] 
gofit  (f  silent)  (2),  s.  [Fr.  gcrdt,  from  Lat.  gusto 
= to  taste.]  A  taste ;  a  relish ;  a  liking.  [Gust.] 

“  Catalogues  serve  for  a  direction  to  any  one  that  has  a 
gout  for  the  like  studies.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

*gout-en,  *gOWt-on,  v.  i.  [Fr.  goutter,  from 
Lat.  gutto,  from  gutta= a  drop.]  To  drop  or  gutter 
as  a  candle. 

“Gowton,  as  candelys.  Gutto." — Prompt.  Parv. 
gout’-I-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  gouty;  -ly.]  In  a  gouty 
.manner. 
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gtmt  -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gouty;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gouty. 

gout'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  gout ;  -ish.]  Inclined  or  pre¬ 
disposed  to  gout ;  in  some  degree  affected  by  gout ; 
gouty. 

*gdut'-OUS,  *gOWt-US,  a.  [O.  Fr.  gutus,  guteux .] 
Gouty. 

“A  quene  gowtus  and  croket.” — Reliquiae  Antiques,  i.  196. 

gout  -wort,  s.  [In  this  word  gout  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Eng.  goat,  and  wort .]  The  same  as 
Goat-weed  (q.  v.). 

gout'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  gout;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  or  diseased  with  the  gout ;  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  gout. 

“  Not  giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant 
Pain  them  as  if  they  gave  with  gowty  hand.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  i.  6. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

“  The  settlement  of  a  gouty  matter  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs.” — Blackmore. 

3.  Swollen  as  though  with  gout. 

“Which  makes  the  young  shoots  tumify  and  grow 
knotty  and  gouty." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vi.  (Note  22. ) 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Swollen  out  of  proportion. 

“This  humor  in  historians  hafh  made  the  body  of 
ancient  history  in  some  parts  so  gouty  and  monstrous.”  — 
Spenser. 

2.  Boggy  ;  as,  gouty  land. 

gouty-bronchitis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Bronchitis  arising  as  a  secondary  disease 
during  the  progress  of  gout. 

gouty-concretions,  s.pl. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  <£c. :  Concretions  composed  of 
urate  of  soda,  occurring  in  the  joints,  the  kidneys, 
&c.,  of  some  persons  affected  with  gout. 

gouty-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kidney  morbidly  affected  during  the 
progress  of  gout.  It  usually  shrivels  to  one-half  or 
one-third  of  its  usual  size,  and  contains  secretions 
of  urate  of  soda.  [Gouty-conceetions.] 

gouty-neuritis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  a  nerve  in  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  subject.  It  is  believed  that  in  such 
constitution  it  may  occur  idiopathically. 

gouty-stemmed,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

If  Gouty-stemmed  tree: 

Bot. :  An  Australian  name  for  Delabechea  rupes- 
tris,  a  tree  with  a  bulged-out  stem ;  called  also  the 
Bottle-tree. 

*g6ve,  s.  [Goff  (2).]  A  rick,  stack,  or  mow  of 
hay. 

*gove,v.i.  [Gove,  ».]  To  put  hay  into  a  stack, 
rick,  or  mow. 

“In  goving  at  harvest,  learn  skillfully  how, 

Each  grain  for  to  lay  by  itself  on  a  mow.” 

Tusser:  August’s  Husbandry. 

gov  -ern,  *gov-erne,  *gov-ern-i,  *gov-ern-y, 
*gOV-ern-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  governer  (Fr. 
gouverner) ,  from  Lat.  guberno, from  Gr.  kyberno— 
to  steer  a  ship ;  Sp.  gobernar ;  Port,  governar;  Ital. 
governare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  steer,  to  manage  a  ship,  to  pilot. 

2.  To  regulate  the  course  or  motion  of ;  as,  A  helm 
governs  a  ship. 

3.  To  manage,  to  direct,  to  regulate. 

4.  To  rule  as  a  chief  magistrate ;  to  direct  and 
control,  as  the  actions  and  conduct  of  men,  by  estab¬ 
lished  laws  or  arbitrary  will ;  to  regulate  by  author¬ 
ity. 

*5.  To  regulate ;  to  order. 

*6.  To  control ;  to  restrain. 

“  She’s  desperate  :  govern  her.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

II.  Gram. :  To  cause  to  be  in  a  particular  case ;  as, 
A  verb  transitive  qoverns  the  noun  in  the  accusa¬ 
tive  case  ;  to  require  a  particular  case  to  follow ;  as, 
A  verb  governs  the  accusative  case. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  exercise  authority,  to  administer  the  law; 
to  be  or  act  as  governor  or  ruler. 

“  While  the  chief  magistrate  governs  according  to  the 
law  he  ought  to  be  obeyed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority ;  to  have  the  con¬ 
trol,  to  prevail. 

“The  heart  of  brothers  governs  in  our  loves.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  govern ,  to 
rule,  and  to  regulate :  “  The  exercise  of  authority 
enters  more  or  less  into  the  signification  of  these 
terms ;  but  to  govern  implies  the  exercise  likewise 


governessing 

of  judgment  and  knowledge.  To  rule  implies  rather 
the  unqualified  exercise  of  power,  the  making  the 
will  the  rule ;  a  king  governs  his  people  by  means 
of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  administration:  a 
despot  rules  over  a  nation  according  to  his  arbi¬ 
trary  decision.  These  terms  are  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things :  persons  govern  or  rule  others ;  or 
they  govern,  rule,  or  regulate  things.  In  regard  to 
persons,  govern  is  always  in  a  good  sense,  but  rule 
is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is  naturally 
associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to  govern  is  so 
perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of  governing 
ourselves  ;  but  we  speak  only  of  ruling _others._  To 
govern  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  judi¬ 
cious  means;  but  ruh ..  .  is  confined  to  no  means 
but  such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subjecting  the 
will  _  of  one  to  that  of  another.  Regulate  is  a 
species  of  governing  simply  by  judgment;  the  word 
is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  moment,  where  the 
force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite :  one  governs 
the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body  where  great 
interests  are  involved ;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of 
an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where  good 
order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted :  so  likewise 
in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern  our  passions,  but 
we  regulate  our  affections."  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

*gov'-ern,  s.  [O.  Fr.  governe ;  Fr.  gouveme ; 
Port.  &  Ital.  governo ;  Sp.  gobierno.)  Government. 

“His  bischopricke  hadde  ibeo  withoute  govern  and 
rede.” — Life  of  Beket  (1789). 

gov'-ern-si-ble,  a.  [Eng .  govern;  -able.'] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  governed,  ruled,  or  man¬ 
aged  ;  manageable,  tractable,  obedient. 

“‘Only  this  I  must  acknowledge,’  he  mildly  added; 
‘they  were  not  governable.’  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Pliable,  manageable. 

“  There  is  not  a  more  tonsile  and  governable  plant  in 
nature.” — Evelyn:  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  xxiii. 

gov’-ern-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  governable , 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  governable-, 
tractability. 

“It  is  likely  that  governableness  was  not  his  strong 
point.” — Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26,  1883,  p.  120. 

*gov-ern-aille,  *gov-ern-all,  *gov-ern-aylt 
*gOV-ern-ayle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  governail;  Fr.  gouvernt 
ail,  from  Latin  gubernaculum—a.  rudder,  from 
guberno=to  steer.] 

1.  A  helm,  a  rudder. 

2.  Government,  rule,  authority,  direction,  man¬ 
agement. 

“  He  of  his  gardin  had  the  gouemale.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  xii.  48. 

g6v -ern-an§e,  *gov-ern-aunce,  s.  [French 

gouver  nance.] 

1.  Government,  rule, management,  direction,  regu¬ 
lation. 

“  Jonathan  took  the  governance  upon  him  at  that  time." 
— 1  Maccabees  ix.  31. 

2.  Control,  management,  restraint. 

“  What;  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 

Under  the  surly  Gloster’s  governance  f” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

3.  Behavior,  manners. 

“  Now  schalle  I  telle  you  the  governance  of  the  court  of 
the  grete  Cham.” — Maundeville,  p.  232. 

gov'-ern-ante,  s.  [Fr.  gouvernante,  fem.  pr. 
par.  of  gouverner=to  govern.]  A  lady  who  has  the 
charge  of  children;  a  governess. 

“The  very  picture  of  the  governante  of  one  of  your 
noblemen’s  houses.”  —  L’ Estrange :  Quevedo’s  Visions, 
p.  38. 

gov-ern-a  -tion,  *gov-er-na-cion,  s.  [Latin 

gubernatio .]  Government,  regulation. 

“And  tables  as  wel  for  the  gouemacion  of  the  clock,  as 
to  find  the  altitude,  meridian,  and  many  another  nots 
conclusion.” — Chaucer:  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

fov’-ern-ess,  *gou-vern-esse,  *gov-ern-esse, 

O.  Fr.  gouvernesse,  from  Lat.  gubernatrix ;  ItaL 
govematrice.] 

*1.  A  woman  invested  with  authority  to  regulate, 
control,  or  direct.  « 

“  The  Lady  Margaret,  gouernesse  of  Flaunders.” — 
Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  17.) 

2.  A  lady  who  has  the  care  and  instruction  oi 
young  children ;  a  tutoress. 

“  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural 
children.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  Anything  which  directs,  controls,  or  instructs; 
an  instructress. 

“Shall  crueltie  be  your  gouernesse 
Alas,  what  hart  may  it  long  endure.” 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

*4.  The  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  prison. 

“The  governess  of  the  mansion  had,  out  of  curiosity, 
followed  her  into  the  room.” — Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  ivn 
ch.  ii. 

gov-ern-ess  ing,  s.  [Eng.  governess ;  -ing.]  The 
profession  or  occupation  of  a  governess. 
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*g&v'-?rn-ess-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  governess;  ■ship.'] 
The  office,  post,  or  duties  of  a  governess. 

g6v-ern-ing,  *gov-ern-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Govern,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Holding  the  superiority ;  having  the 
control;  controlling,  prevalent,  directing;  as,  a 
governing  party,  a  governing  wind. 

C.  Assubst.:  Government,  rule,  authority,  power. 

“  The  Frenche  kynge  had  hen  vnder  the  gouernynge  of 

hie  vnelea  euer  eyth  the  dethe  of  the  laste  kynge  his 
father.” — Berners:  Froissart’ s  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cl. 

*g6v'-ern-less,  a.  [Eng.  govern;  -less.]  Without 
a  governor  or  government. 

gov  -ern-mont,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gouvernement,  from 
gouverner— to  govern ;  Ital.  governamento.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  governing ;  control,  direction,  regu¬ 
lation,  or  administration  of  public  or  private 
affairs. 

“  The  kingly  government  of  this  your  land.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

2.  Guidance,  regulation,  direction ;  as,  Precepts 
serve  for  the  government  of  the  conduct. 

3.  Self-control,  evenness  of  temper. 

“Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Control;  restraint;  regulation;  moderation. 

*5.  Manageableness ;  docility ;  obedience. 

“Each  part  deprived  of  supple  government. 

Shall  stiff  and  stark  and  cold  appear,  like  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

•6.  The  power  of  controlling  or  regulating. 

7.  The  form  of  policy  in  a  state ;  the  inode  or  sys¬ 
tem  according  to  which  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  are  vested  and  exercised;  a 
system  of  laws  and  customs  ;  a  constitution  (q.  v.). 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  government,  as  aris¬ 
tocracy,  democracy,  despotism,  monarchy,  oli¬ 
garchy,  republicanism,  &c.  (See  these  words.) 

“That  ancient  constitution  and  government  which  is 
our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty.” — Burke:  On  the 
French  Revolution. 

8.  The  right  or  power  of  governing,  or  of  exerting 
supreme  power. 

“X  here  resign  my  government  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

9.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  other  state ;  a  body 
politic  under  one  authority ;  a  territory,  province, 
or  district  under  a  governor. 

10.  The  council  or  body  of  persons  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws ;  the  management  of 
home  and  foreign  affairs,  and  generally  the  public 
business  of  a  state ;  the  administration ;  the  minis¬ 
try  ;  the  executive  power. 

«j[  Government  of  the  United  States: 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President, 
who  holds  office  for  four  years  and  receives  an¬ 
nually  $50,000. 

The  Vice-President,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
discharges  the  duties  of  that  office,  except  in  case 
of  the  removal  or  death  of  the  President,  in  wffiich 
event  he  assumes  the  executive  powers.  He  is 
elected  for  the  same  term  of  office  as  the  President, 
and  receives  $8,000  annually. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  people.  The  number  of 
electors  from  each  State  is  equal  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled. 

The  electors  vote  by  ballot.  These  votes  are  sent 
sealed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  opens 
them  in  the  presence  of  Congress.  If  there  are  two 
parties  who  have  received  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  the  House  of  Representatives  choose  by  bal¬ 
lot  one  of  them  for  President,  provided  a  possible 
third  candidate  has  not  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes}  in  which  case  he  is  entitled  to  the  office. 

The  various  Cabinet  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  receive 
$8,000  each  annually.  The  Cabinet  is  arranged  in 
the  following  order  of  succession  named  in  the 
Presidential  Succession  Act  of  January  19,  1886, 
which  provides  for  a  successor  for  the  President 
and  Vice-President  should  they  both  die  during 
their  term  of  office : 

1.  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

3.  Secretary  of  War. 

4.  Attorney-General. 

5.  Postmaster-General. 

6.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

7.  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 

8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

y.  Secretary  of  Lonimerce  and  Labor. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  of 
which  there  are  two  branches ;  the  Senate,  which  is 


composed  of  two  members  from  each  State,  who 
hold  office  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000 ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  are 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast  in  the  various 
congressional  districts  of  each  State,  to  hold  office 
two  years,  and  receive  $5,000  annually. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy:  but  the  direct 
supervision  of  them  belongs  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy. 

The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a 
Supreme  Court,  which  sits  at  Washington,  and 
which  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice,  who  receives 
$10,500  annually,  and  eight  Associate  Justices,  who 
receive  $10,000  annually.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial 
circuits,  each  of  which  has  a  circuit  judge,  who  is 
paid  $6,000  a  year. 

There  are  also  fifty-eight  district  courts,  from 
which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  circuit  court. 

Each  State  and  Territory  has  its  own  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  unlike  the  general  government  in  its 
essential  features.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  whose  term  of  office  and 
salary  vary  in  different  States. 

The  revenue  of  the  government  is  chiefly  derived 
from  customs  duties,  proceeds  of  sales  of  public 
lands,  and  internal  revenue  taxes  upon  distilled 
spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  etc. 

In  conformity  with  several  acts  of  Congress,  the 
surplus  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  gradual  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt. 

II.  Gram.:  The  influence  of  one  word  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  case  of  a  second ;  especially  of  nouns,  verbs, 
and  prepositions  ;  the  influence  of  a  word  in  regard 
to  construction. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  government; 
employed  in,  by,  or  for  a  government;  as,  a  govern¬ 
ment  office,  a  government  official. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration:  “Both  these  terms  may 
be  employed  either  to  designate  the  act  of  govern¬ 
ing  and  administering,  or  the  persons  governing 
and  administering.  In  both  cases  government  has 
a  more  extensive  meaning  than  administration: 
the  governmentincindos  every  exercise  of  authority ; 
the  administration  implies  only  that  exercise  of 
authority  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws  or  will 
of  another  in  force:  hence,  when  we  speak  of  the 
government,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities ;  and  the 
administration,  only  thatpart which  puts  in  execu¬ 
tion  the  intentions  of  the  whole.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  government 
and  constitution :  “  Government  implies  generally 
the  act  of  governing  or  exercising  authority  under 
any  form  whatever;  constitution  implies  any  con¬ 
stituted  or  fixed  form  of  government :  we  may  have 
a  government  without  a  constitution ;  we  cannot 
have  a  constitution  without  a  government."  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

gov-ern-ment '-g.1,  a.  [Eng.  government ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  government. 

“Members  .  .  .  favorable  to  the  governmental  pol¬ 
icy.” — London  Times. 

gov-ern-or,  *gOV-ern  our,  s.  [Fr.  gouverneur; 
Sp.  gobernador;  Port,  governador ;  Ital.  governa- 
tore,  from  Lat.  gubernator,  from  guberno— to  steer.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  steersman  ;  a  pilot. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  power  or 
authority  to  administer  or  enforco  the  laws  in  a 
state. 

3.  One  who  rules  with  delegated  power. 

4.  One  who  has  the  supreme  direction  or  regula¬ 
tion. 

5.  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
ruling,  directing,  or  regulating. 

“  The  Deity,  or  that  perfect  mind  which  is  the  supreme 
governor  of  all  things.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System, 
p.  110. 

6.  A  tutor ;  a  guardian ;  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  education  of  a  young  man. 

“  The  heir  .  .  .  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the 
time  appointed  of  the  father.” — Galatians  iv.  1,  2. 

7.  A  person,  or  one  of  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  are  intrusted  the  direction  and  management 
of  a  business,  an  institution,  &c. 

8.  An  elderly  person ;  a  father.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gas:  A  device  which  regulates  the  passage  of 
gas  from  the  holder  to  the  mains,  admitting  it 
thereto  in  quantities  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  used.  The  pressure  in  the  mains  deter¬ 
mines  the  area  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
gas  enters.  [Gas-governob.] 

2.  Steam-eng.:  A  device  which  regulates  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  steam  to  the  engine  according  to  the  rate 
of  motion.  The  intention  is  to  maintain  uniform 
velocity,  and  any  acceleration  of  speed  above  a 
given  rate  causes  a  valve  to  be  partially  closed, 


diminishing  the  area  of  steam  passage;  contrari¬ 
wise  in  case  of  flagging  in  the  speed  of  motion  of 
the  engine.  The  favorite  form  of  governor  has  a 
pair  of  balls  suspended  from  a  vertical  shaft,  so  as 
to  swing  outward  when  the  shaft  is  rotated.  The 
greater  the  speed  the  greater  the  centrifugal  force, 
and  consequently  the  farther  the  balls  depart  from 
the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  inclination  of  the  ball 
arms  is  made  effective  in  working  the  valve, 
governor  cut-off,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  automatic  arrangement  in  which 
the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the 
governor,  due  to  changes  of  speed  of  the  engine,  is 
made  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  so  that  with  the 
increased  boiler-pressure  or  lighter  work  the  steam 
shall  be  cut  off  earlier  in  the  stroke,  and  when 
greater  work  is  imposed  on  the  engine,  or  the  steam- 
pressure  flags,  the  steam-cylinder  shall  receive 
steam  from  the  boiler  during  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

governor  -  general,  s.  A  governor  who  has 
under  him  subordinate  or  deputy  governors ;  a  vice¬ 
roy  ;  as,  the  governor-general  of  India. 

governor-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  valve  in  a  steam-pipe  operated  by 
the  governor  to  vary  the  area  of  steam,  opening  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rate  of  moving,  and  consequently  the 
requirement  of  the  engine ;  the  object  being  to 
maintain  a  uniform  rate. 

Governor-valve  gear  : 

Steam-eng. :  An  arrangement  of  parts  whereby  the 
position  of  the  governor  balls,  resulting  from  their 
rate  of  motion,  is  made  to  act  upon  the  induction 
valve  of  an  engine. 

gov’-ern-or-shlp,  s.  [English  governor;  -ship.] 
The  position  or  office  of  a  governor, 
gow,  s.  [Gull.] 

1.  A  gull. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

‘‘Gow,  a  name  for  a  fool.  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  John  Gerrond  the  gow,  and  George  Wishart  the 
sag c.”—Gall:  Encycl.,  p.  224. 

gOW"-g,n,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  gugan=a  bud,  a  flower.} 
A  daisy ;  a  perennial  plant  or  flower. 

“And  now  he’ s  had  his  bit  sleep  out,  and  is  as  fresh  as  a 
May  gowan,  to  answer  what  your  honor  likes  to  speir.” — 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxiii. 

If  (1)  Ewe-gowan: 

Bot.:  The  common  daisy;  apparently  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  ewe,  as  being  frequently  in  pastures, 
and  fed  on  by  sheep. 

“  Some  bit  waefu’  love  story,  enough  to  mak  the  pinks 
an’  the  ewe-gowans  blush  to  the  very  lip.” — Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  i.  215. 

(2)  Horse-qowan: 

Botany :  This  name  includes  the  Leontodon,  the 
Hypochseris,  and  the  Crepis. 

(3)  Large  white-gowan : 

Bot. :  The  ox-eye. 

“Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and  grass 
lands  are  ox-eye,  or  large  white-gowan,  chrysanthemum, 
leucanthemum,  &c.” — Wilson:  Renfrewshire,  p.  136. 

(4)  Lucken-goivan : 

Bot. :  The  Globe-flower. 

(5)  Witch-gowan:  (See  extract.) 

“  Witch-gowan  flowers  are  large  yellow  gowans,  with  a 
stalk  filled  with  pernicious  sap,  resembling  milk,  which 
when  anointed  on  the  eyes  is  believed  to  cause  instant 
blindness.  This  pernicious  juice  is  called  by  tho  peas¬ 
antry  witches’  milk.” — Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  110. 

gow  -aned,  a.  [En g.  gowan ;  -ed.]  Covered  with 
the  mountain  daisy. 

“  On  yon  gowaned  lawn  she  was  seen.” 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  80. 
gow -5tn-^,  gow  -311-ie,  a.  [Eng.  goivan;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  mountain  .daisies,. 

2.  Having  a  fair  and  promising  appearance ;  as, 
a  gowanie  day,  a  day  which  has  a  flattering  appear¬ 
ance,  but  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  are 
commonly  understood  to  indicate  an  approaching 
storm. 

gowd,  s.  [Gold.] 

gdwd'-en,  gowd’-an,  a.  [Golden.] 
gdw  -die,  s.  [Scotch  gotod=gold ;  suff.  -ie.] 
Ichthy.:  The  Sword  Dragonet,  Callionymus  lyra. 
g<5wk,  s.  [Gawk.] 

1.  The  cuckoo. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  gawk  (q.  v.). 

gdwl,  v.  i.  [Goul.1  To  howl ;  to  yowl, 
gowle,  s.  [Fr.  gueule ;  Lat.  ewia=the  throat.  ]  A. 
hollow  between  hills ;  a  defile  between  mountains, 

“  From  thence  we,  passing  by  the  windy  gowle. 

Did  make  the  hollow  rocks  with  echoes  yowle.” 

II.  Adamson:  Muses  Threnodie,  p.  149. 

gdw-lee,  gaw-a-lee,  gaw-a-li,  gaw-a-ree,  s- 

[Hind,  goala;  Mahratta  gawaree= a  cowherd.]  A 
cowherd. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whfi,  sfcn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vaite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a..  qu  =  kw. 


gown 

gown,  *gOune,  s.  [Probably  from  Wei.  gwn—  a 
gown;  gunio= to  sew  ;  Fr.  gunn;  Gael.  &  Corn-  gun; 
Manx,  goon ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  gone— a  gown.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  long,  loose  upper  garment ;  specif. — 

(1)  A  woman’s  dress  or  outer  garment. 

“  Let’s  amongst  ourselves  agree. 

Of  what  her  wedding  gown  shall  be.” 

Drayton:  Muses’  Elysium,  Nymph.  8. 

(2)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  indoors  ; 
a  dressing-gown. 

(3)  The  official  or  distinctive  dress  worn  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  certain  professions  in  England  as  divinity, 
medicine,  law,  and  also  by  students  of  universities, 
officials  of  a  court  of  justice,  <fcc.  The  custom  of 
wearing  official  robes  has  never  found  favor  in  this 
country. 

*4.  An  official  or  state  dress. 

“The  Duke  of  Buckingham  ware  a  gowne  wrought  of 
needle  worke  and  set  vpon  cloth  of  tissue,  furred  with 
sables.” — Stow:  Henry  VII.  (an.  1507.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  dress  of  peace ;  as  in  the  Latin  cedant  arma 
■togce. 

“The  toga,  or  gown,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semi-circu¬ 
lar  form,  without  sleeves,  different  in  largeness,  according 
to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  wearer.” — Kennet:  Roman 
Antiquities,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  One  of  the  learned  professions  of  law  or 
divinity. 

“Any  other  man  of  the  gown.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
jh.  xiii. 

*3.  Any  dress,  garb,  or  covering. 

“  He  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility.” 

Shalcesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

4.  The  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as 
opposed  to  town,  the  citizens  or  townspeople. 

“  When  Gown  was  absent  Town  was  miserable.” — Cuth- 
• bert  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

gown's-man,  gown-man,  s.  [Gownsman.] 

gown,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gown,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  a  gown  on  ;  to  dress  in  a  gown. 
{Used  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

“  Regent  of  the  gowned  race.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Vice-Chancellor. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  put  on  a  gown;  to  dress  one’s 
self  in  a  gown. 

gown§  -m$.n,  gown  -mtm,  s.  [Eng.  gown,  and 
man.] 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions ; 
one  whose  professional  dress  is  a  gown,  as  a  lawyer, 
a  professor  at  theniniversities,  &c. 

“A  loud  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  gownsmen 
who  filled  the  hall.” — Macaulay:  Hist.:  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  a  soldier. 

“A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a  battle,  and  a  gownsman 
who  pushed  himself  into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects 
which  most  strangely  excited  William’s  spleen.”— Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

gow  -pen,  gow-pln,  gow'-ping,  s.  [Icel.  gaupn, 
gupn=the  hollow  of  the  hand  ;  Sw.  gopn .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  hollow  of  the  hand,  when  contracted  in  a 
semi-circular  form  to  receive  anything.  Goupins, 
both  hands  held  together  in  the  form  of  a  round 
vessel. 

2.  A  handful. 

II.  Scots  Law:  One  of  the  perquisites  allowed  to 
a  miller’s  servant. 

gow  -pen,  gow  -pln,  v.  t.  [Gowpen,  s.]  To  lift, 
or  lade  out,  with  the  hands  spread  out  and  placed 
together. 

gow -pen-ful,  gow'-pln-ful,  s.  [En g.  gowpen; 
-ful(l).]  A  handful. 

gowt,  s.  [Gote  (1),  s.]  A  sluice  in  a  sea-embank¬ 
ment  for  letting  out  the  land-water  when  the  tide 
is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of  sea-water, 
goz'-z&rd,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gooseherd.] 

1.  One  who  tends  geese  ;  a  gooseherd. 

“A  person  called  a  gozzard — i.  e.,  a  gooseherd,  attends 
the  flock.” — Pennant:  Brit.  Zoology;  The  Graylag  Goose. 

2.  A  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 

graaf -I-an,  a.  [See  def.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  Herr  de  Graaf,  discoverer  of 
the  follicles  described  in  the  compound. 

graafian-follicles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Small  follicles  in  the  human  ovary  con¬ 
taining  ova. 

grab.p.f.  &  i-  [Sw.  grabba=to  grasp.]  [Grap¬ 
ple,  Grip,  Gripe.j 

A.  Trans. :  To  seize,  clutch,  or  grasp  suddenly  or 
eagerly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  clutch  or  grab  at. 
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grab-bag,  s.  A  bag  containing  small  articles, 
which  are  to  be  drawn,  without  being  seen,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  common  use  at 
church  fairs. 

grab-gains,  s.  The  act  of  thieving  by  snatching 
a  purse,  &c.,  suddenly  and  running  away  with  it. 
grab  (1),  s.  [Grab,  -u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  grasp,  clutch,  or  seizing 
of  anything. 

2.  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  clutching  objects 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  them.  The  term  is 
specially  applied  to  devices  for  withdrawing  pipes, 
drills,  reamers,  &c.,  from  artesian,  oil,  and  other 
wells  which  are  drilled,  bored,  or  driven. 

grab  (2),  s.  [Native  name  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  large  East  Indian  coaster,  two-masted, 
with  a  prow-stern,  and  from  150  to  300  tons’  burden. 

grab'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  grab;  -er.]  One  who  grabs 
or  seizes  suddenly  or  eagerly.  [Land-grabber.] 

“A  tenant  farmer,  whom  Mr. - denounced  as  a  land 

grabber.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

grab'-ble  (1),  *gra-ble,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  of 
grab  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  grabbelen  =  to  snatch;  Ger. 
grubeln— to  grab.]  [Grapple,  Grope.]  To  grope, 
to  feel  about. 

“And  so  [Cato]  went  forward  at  adventure,  taking  ex¬ 
treme  and  incredible  pains,  and  in  much  danger  of  his 
life,  grabbing  all  night  in  the  dark  without  moonlight.” 
— North :  Plutarch,  p.  294. 

*grab-ble  (2),  v.  i.  [Grovel.]  To  grovel ;  to  lie 
on  the  ground  prostrate  ;  to  sprawl. 

gra§e,  *gras,  s  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gratia  =  favor, 
from  firrafws=dear,  pleasing,  from  the  same  root  as 
Gr.  chairo= to  rejoice;  chara= joy;  charis=gr&ce, 
favor ;  Eng.  yearn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Favor,  kindness,  good-will;  disposition  to 
oblige. 

“Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady’s  grace.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  394. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

“  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 

That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  30. 

3.  Pardon,  mercy. 

“  Wilt  thou  kneel  for  grace t" 

Shalcesp, :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  favor  conferred  ;  a  kindness. 

“  Certis  said  he,  I  n’ill  thine  offred  grace 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend.” 

Spenser.:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  33. 

5.  An  allowance  granted  as  a  favor,  not  as  of 
right;  as,  to  give  a  person  ten  minutes’  grace  to 
keep  an  appointment. 

*6.  Honorable  distinction  ;  honor. 

“  Do  grace  to  them  and  bring  them  in.” 

Shakesp:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

7.  A  privilege. 

“But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 

To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  196. 

8.  That  element  or  characteristic  m  behavior,  de¬ 
portment,  or  language  which  renders  it  elegant, 
graceful,  or  pleasing ;  elegance  in  action  or  lan¬ 
guage. 

“In  this  case,  the  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  attitude 
and  motion,  it  is  that  all  the  magic  of  grace  consists.” — 
Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  §  22. 

9.  Any  excellence  which  conciliates  love  or  makes 
pleasing  to  others ;  any  endowment  or  quality 
which  recommends  the  possessor  to  the  favor,  lik¬ 
ing,  respect,  or  esteem  of  other  persons. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  graces  and 
accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a  female  heart.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

10.  An  embellishment,  an  ornament,  a  beauty. 

11.  PI. :  A  game  designed  to  promote  or  display 
grace  of  motion.  It  consists  in  passing  a  small 
hoop  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  two  short 
sticks. 

12.  An  affectation  of  refinement,  dignity,  or  ele¬ 
gance. 

*13.  Virtue,  power,  quality. 

“  O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  ii.  3. 

14.  A  form  of  respect  used  in  addressing  or  speak- 
ing  of  an  archbishop  or  a  duke  ;  formerly  used  also 
of  a  sovereign. 

“High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  those  your 
nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  to  bow  your  ears.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*15.  A  blessed  disposition  of  mind ;  virtue. 

“If .you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

*16.  Thanks. 

“  Yeldinge  graces  and  thankinges  to  here  lord  Melibe.” 
—Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus,  p.  193. 


grace 

17.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat ;  a  blessing 
asked  or  thanks  returned. 

“Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  ’fore  meat.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  three  sister  goddesses, 
called  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne,  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean  nymph  Eurynome.  In 
their  gift  were  grace,  loveliness,  and  favor.  By  the 
Greeks  they  were  known  as  CharitSs,  and  by  the 
Romans  as  Gratiee. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  faculty,  license,  or  dispensation ; 
a  general  or  free  pardon  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
called  also  an  Act  of  Grace. 

“Between  an  Act  of  Grace  originating  with  the  sover¬ 
eign  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating  with  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  there  are  some  remarkable  distinc¬ 
tions.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  passes  through  all  the  stages 
through  which  other  laws  pass,  and  may  during  its  prog¬ 
ress  be  amended  by  either  House.  An  Act  of  Grace  is 
received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  is  read  only  once 
by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the  Commons,  and  must  be 
either  rejected  altogether  or  accepted  as  it  stands.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

V  In  the  United  States,  the  pardons  extended  to 
criminals  by  the  President,  the  governor  of  a  state 
or  a  state  board  of  pardons  are  of  the  nature  of  act3 
of  grace. 

3.  Music:  A  general  torm  for  ornamental  notes 
or  shortpassages,  introduced  as  embellishments  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  not  actually  essential 
to  its  harmony  or  melody.  In  former  times,  in  vocal 
music,  the  selection  of  graces  was  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  performer  to  a  great  extent,  but  in 
instrumental  music  numerous  signs  havo,  from  time 
to  time,  been  used,  explanations  of  which  will  be 
found  under  their  distinctive  names.  In  our  own 
time  a  reaction  has  taken  place  against  the  absurd 
embellishments  indulged  in  by  our  forefathers,  and 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  sing  and  play  music 
just  as  it  is  written.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted, 
as  those  who  are  rendering  music  should  carefully 
consider  whether  the  writer  wished  ornaments  to  be 
excluded  or  omitted  to  write  them  under  a  belief 
that  they  would  certainly  be  introduced  in  per¬ 
formance.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.)  [Cadenza.] 

4.  Univ. :  An  act,  vote,  or  decree  of  the  senate  or 
governing  body. 

“What  I  mean  is  in  relation  to  the  grace,  which  the 
assertors  of  the  right  of  appeal  thought  fit  to  propose,  in 
order  to  refer  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  senate.” — Hurd-.  Opinions  of  an  Eminent  Lawyer. 

5.  Scrip.:  The  word  grace  with  a  religious  mean¬ 
ing  is  used  in  many  senses  in  Scripture.  The  most 
distinctive  are : 

(1)  Unmerited  favor  (Rom.  iii.  24,  iv.  4).  It  is 
opposed  to  debt — i.  e.,  is  not  a  payment  of  debt 
(Rom.  iv.  4) — and  to  works — i.  e.,it  is  not  merited  by 
good  works  (ibid.).  It  is  called  the  grace  of  God 
(Titus  ii.  11),  and  the  grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Acts  xv.  11 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  By  the  “  grace 
of  God  ”  is  meant  His  love  for  mankind,  as  evinced 
by  sending  His  Son  into  the  world  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin  and  offer  salvation  through  faith  in  His 
blood  (Eph.  xi.  7,  8;  Acts  xx.).  “The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ”  signifies  His  loving  favor  as 
evinced  by  His  undertaking  and  carrying  out  this 
mission  of  mercy  (2  Cor.  viii.  9). 

(2)  The  results  of  such  favor ;  privilege,  as  of 
apostleship,  &c.  (Ephes.  iii.  8 ;  1  Peter  i.  10.) 

(3)  The  transforming  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  (Acts  xviii.  21.) 

(4)  The  results  of  such  influence,  spiritual  and 
moral  character,  conduct,  and  conversation  and 
attainments,  &c.  (2  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Col.  iv.  6).  In  this 
sense  the  Christian  is  supposed  to  have  many  graces; 
as,  for  instance,  the  grace  of  liberality  (2  Corinth, 
viii.  7). 

(5)  Loving  character,  benevolence,  suavity, 
sympathy.  Used  preeminently  of  Jesus.  In  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  coupled  with  truth  (John  1, 
14, 17). 

6.  Ch.  Hist. :  Such  doctrines  as  those  relating  to 
the  decrees  of  God,  predestination,  freewill,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  con¬ 
science,  are  often  called  the  Doctrines  of  Grace.  A 
great  contest  arose  on  the  subject  in  the  fifth  cent¬ 
ury,  the  antagonistic  views  being  those  of  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  who  gave  much  prominence  to  the 
tenet  of  man’s  natural  ability  to  do  what  is  right 
[Pelagianism,  Semipblagianism],  and  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  who,  strongly  holding  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and  the  spiritual  ina¬ 
bility  thus  resulting,  attributed  the  salvation  of  the 
latter  solely  to  Divine  grace,  with  little  of  human  co¬ 
operation.  The  controversy  thus  commenced  went 
on  with  intermissions  for  some  centuries.  At  the 
Reformation  Luther  held  views  essentially  Augus- 
tinian,  as  did  most  of  the  other  reformers.  Calvin 
formulated  them  as  one  of  his  five  points.  [Calvin¬ 
ism.]  In  the  next  century  the  antagonistic  system 
of  Arminianism  was  also  formulated  and  urged 
upon  the  church.  .  [Arminians.]  It  leans  in  the 
direction  of  Pelagianism,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  that  system  in  its  extreme  form. 


bdil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  -  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?l. 


grace-drink 
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IT  (1)  *To  do  grace  : 

(а)  To  embellish,  to  become  well,  to  setoff. 

“  Mourning  doth  thee  grate.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  132. 

(б)  To  reflect  credit  upon. 

“To  do  the  profession  some  grace.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

(2)  Day  of  grace : 

la)  Law:  [Day,  C.  4  (1).] 

(6)  Theol.:  The  time  during  which  divine  grace 
is  obtainable  by  one  who  seeks  it  in  prayer;  the 
period  during  which  probation  extends— i.  e.,  dur- 
lngwhich  one  is  in  thisworld.  The  expression  “day 
of  grace"  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  it  is  regarded 
as  the  same  in  meaning  with  day  of  salvation  in  2 
Cor.  vi.  2.  This  again  is  a  quotation  from  Isa. 
xlix.  8.  Cf.  also  Heb.  iv.  7,  which  is  a  quotation 
from  Psalm  xcv.  7,  8.  Day  of  grace  is  the  opposite 
of  the  day  of  wrath,  Rom.  ii.  5. 

“That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away.” — Watts. 

(3)  Days  of  grace : 

Comm.:  [Day,  C.  4  (2).] 

(4)  Means  of  grace : 

Theol.:  Moans  through  which  Divine  grace  may 
be  expected  to  operate.  (Often  used  of  attendance 
on  Christian  worship.) 

(5)  Throne  of  grace: 

Scrip. :  A  figurative  expression,  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  or  which  would  be  a  throne  from  which  God 
dispenses  His  loving  favor. 

(6)  To  come  to  the  throne  of  grace :  To  approach 
God  in  prayer  (Heb.  iv.  16). 

(7)  To  get  into  (or  to  be  in)  one's  good  graces:  To 
become  (or  be)  in  favor  or  friendship  with  one. 

(8)  With  a  good  grace:  Gracefully,  graciously; 
with  a  show  or  willingness  and  pleasure. 

“What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would 
at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

(9)  With  a  bad  grace:  Ungraciously,  ungrace¬ 
fully? 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grace 
and  favor:  “ Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  offended  and  made  themselves 
liable  to  punishment;  favor  is  employed  for  actual 
good.  .  .  .  The  term  favor  is  employed  indis¬ 
criminately  with  regard  to  man  or  his  Maker ;  those 
who  are  in  power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
conferring  favors ;  but  all  we  receive  at  the  hands 
of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  favor." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  grace  and 
charm :  “  Grace  is  altogether  corporeal ;  charm  is 
either  corporeal  or  mental :  the  grace  qualifies  the 
action  of  the  body  the  charm  is  an  inherent  quality 
in  the  body  itself.  A  lady  moves,  dances,  and 
walks  with  grace ;  the  charms  of  her  person  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  mind.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦grace-drink,  s.  The  designation  commonly 
given  to  the  drink  taken  by  a  company ,  after  the 
giving  of  thanks  at  the  end  of  a  meal ;  a  grace-cup. 

“To  this  queen  [Margaret,  Malcolm  Canmore’s  queen] 
tradition  says  we  owe  the  custom  of  the  grace-drink ;  she 
having  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table,  that  whoever 
staid  till  grace  was  said,  was  rewarded  with  a  bumper.” — 
Encycl.  Britann.,  s.  v.  Forfar. 

grace-notes,  s.pl. 

Music:  [Grace,  s.,  II.  3.] 

grace-stroke,  s.  A  finishing  touch  or  stroke ;  a 
coup-de-grace. 

“  To  perfect  and  give  the  grace-stroke  to  that  very  liberal 
education.” — Scotland  Characterized  (1701)  in  Harl.  Mis- 
cell.,  vii.  377. 

grage,  v.  t.  [Grace,  s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off. 

“Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 

And  graced  with  shining  weapons.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  To  add  grace  or  dignity  to ;  to  endow. 

“  With  many  a  social  virtue  graced.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Prel.) 

*3.  To  celebrate. 

“  And  indeed  great  reason  it  was,  that  he  that  was  Lord 
of  Heaven  should  have  his  descending  into  the  flesh 
graced  and  owned  with  the  testimonies  of  stars  and 
angels.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  4. 

*4.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor;  to 
honor. 

“  He  might  at  his  pleasure  grace  or  disgrace  whom  he 
would  in  court.” — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

* 5 .  To  exalt ;  to  praise. 

“X  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

*6.  To  favor  ;  to  oblige. 

“  So  you  will  grace  me  .  .  .  with  your  fellowship 
O’er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  myself.” 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  224. 

♦7.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

“  Grace  the  disobedient.” — Bp.  Hall. 

II.  Music:  To  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas,  &c.,  to. 


*gra  §e-cup,  s.  [Eng.  grace,  and  cup.] 

1.  A  cup  or  vessel  in  which  a  health  is  drank  after 
grace. 

2.  A  health  drank  after  grace. 

“The  gracecup  follows  to  his  Sovereign’s  health.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  275. 

graged,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Grace,  u.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Endowed  with  graces;  graceful;  elegant;  dig¬ 
nified. 

“He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and  best 
graced  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  a  middle  age  and  a 
mean  stature.”— Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*2.  Virtuous,  chaste,  honorable. 

“More  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel, 

Than  a  graced  palace.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

gra  ge-fill,  a.  [Eng.  grace;  -ful{l).\ 

1.  Full  of  or  displaying  grace  or  beauty  in  form  or 
action ;  elegant ;  neat ;  Handsome. 

“My  boy  was  by  my  side,  so  slim 
And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress.” 

Wordsworth:  Anecdote  for  Fathers. 

2.  Elegant,  well-chosen,  becoming. 

“  He  took  his  seat  there  with  the  mace  at  his  right  hand, 
rose,  and  in  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his  thanks.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  graceful, 
comely,  and  elegant :  “A  graceful  figure  is  rendered 
so  by  the  deportment  of  the  body.  A  comely  figure 
has  that  in  itself  which  pleases  the  eye.  Elegant  is 
applicable,  like  graceful,  to  the  motion  of  the  body, 
or  like  comely,  to  the  person,  and  is  extended  in  its 
meaning  also  to  the  words  and  even  to  the  dress. 
A  person’s  step  is  graceful;  his  air  or  his  move¬ 
ments  are  elegant;  the  grace  of  an  action  lies 
chiefly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  occasion.”  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  graceful  and  be¬ 
coming,  see  Becoming. 

gra'ge-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  graceful;  - ly .]  In  a 
graceful  or  elegant  manner ;  elegantly ;  with  grace¬ 
fulness  or  elegance  of  manner  or  deportment. 

“Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 
Illumined  every  side.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  149. 
gra’ge-f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  graceful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  graceful ;  grace  ;  elegance 
of  manner  or  deportment ;  dignity  with  beauty. 

“In  like  manner  the  flowers  and  adornments  .of  Moral 
Philosophy,  are  apt  and  serviceable  for  the  affecting  and 
entertaining  our  Imagination  by  the  gracefulness  and 
elegancy  of  their  persuasions.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  19,  §  3. 

gra  ge-less,  *grace-lesse,  a.  [En g. grace;  -less.] 
Void  of  grace  or  dignity  ;  corrupt ;  depraved ;  aban¬ 
doned. 

“A  graceless  heart.” — Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  lviii. 
fgra'ge-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  graceless;  -ly.]  In 
a  graceless  manner ;  without  grace  or  elegance. 

“The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  word 
that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two, 
called  antepenultima;  and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish: 
and  therefore  very  gracelessly  may  they  use  dactyls.”— 
Sidney:  Defence  of  Poesy. 

tgrage-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  graceless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceless. 

grag-I-lar-I-U,  s.  [Lat.  gracil{is)  — thin,  slen¬ 
der,  and  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  Dot.:  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Alg®.  It  contains 
the  Corsican  and  Ceylon  “mosses.”  Called  also 
Plocaria  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Grac- 
ilariid®  (q.  v.).  Gracilaria  syringella  discolors  the 
leaves  of  the  lilac  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and 
the  larva  of  G.  stigmatella  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  roDs  the  leaves  of  willow,  sallow,  and  poplar, 
on  which  it  feeds,  into  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
{Stainton.) 

grag-I-lar  -I-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gracilari(a) , 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  Named  from  the 
graceful  appearance  of  these  insects.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
antenn®  are  as  long  as  the  anterior  wings,  which 
are  elongate,  the  posterior  ones  lanceolate.  The 
insect  reposes  with  its  Head  much  raised.  Larv®, 
with  fourteen  legs,  mining  in  leaves  or  rolling  them¬ 
selves  up.  {Stainton.) 

*grag'-Ile,  *grag'-I-lent,  a.  [Latin  gracilis, 
gracilentus .]  Slender,  small. 
grag-I-lis,  s.  [Lat.=thin,  slender.] 

Anat. :  A  slender  muscle  of  the  thigh,  connecting 
it  with  the  trunk.  Called  also  the  Abductor 
gracilis. 

grji-gir-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  gracilitas,  from  gracilis 
= slender.]  Slenderness,  smallness. 

“Reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original 
graeility.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


gra  -cious,  *gra-ciouse,  *gra-ciouce,  *gra- 

ciOS,  a.  [Fr.  gracieux,  from  Lat.  gratiosus,  from 
gratia  —  favor,  grace;  Ital.  grazioso;  Sp.  &  Port. 
gracioso.] 

1.  Endowed  with  grace ;  well-disposed,  affable, 
kind. 

“He  was  a  gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible 
enemy.” — Mcuuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  grace,  kindness, 
favor,  or  friendliness  ;  kind,  friendly. 

“  The  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  gracious  gesture.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale,  xvi. 

3.  Full  of  grace,  mercy,  or  benevolence ;  merciful, 
benevolent,  beneficent,  benignant. 

“And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had  com¬ 
passion  on  them.” — 2  Kings  xiii.  23. 

4.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  grace,  mercy,  or 
benevolence ;  merciful. 

“  The  call  of  Abraham  from  a  heathen  state,  repre¬ 
sents  the  gracious  call  of  Christians  to  forsake  the 
wickedness  of  the  world.”  —  Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
sor.  16. 

*5.  In  a  state  of  heavenly  grace ;  virtuous. 

“Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not  being  gra¬ 
cious  than  they  are  in  losing  them  when  they  have 
approved  their  virtues.”— Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

*6.  Acceptable ;  finding  favor  or  grace ;  agreeable. 

“Is  he  gracious  in  the  people’s  eyes?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

*7.  Proceeding  from,  or  produced  by  divine  grace. 

*8.  Tending  to  bring  into  a  state  of  grace ;  as,  a 
gracious  sermon. 

*9.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous,  favorable. 

“  Gracious  be  the  issue.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  1. 

10.  Graceful,  attractive,  elegant,  comely,  beauti¬ 
ful. 

“  No  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  62. 

IT  (1)  Gracious  is  used  as  a  mild  oath  or  interjec¬ 
tion. 

“Married!  O,  my  gracious l  Just  think  of  the  creature’s 
talking  about  it!” — Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe:  Dred,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gracious, 
merciful,  and  kind:  “ Grace  is  exerted  in  doing 
good  to  an  object  that  has  merited  tHe  contrary; 
mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding  tHe  evil  wHich  Has 
been  merited.  God  is  gracious  to  His  creatures  in 
affording  them  not  only  an  opportunity  to  address 
Him,  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open  their 
wants  to  Him;  their  unworthiness  and  sinfulness 
are  not  made  impediments  of  alfcess  to  Him.  God 
is  merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear 
to  the  smallest  breath  of  repentance  ;  in  the  moment 
of  executingvengeance  He  stops  His  arm  at  the  voice 
of  supplication ;  He  expects  the  same  mercy  to  be 
extended  by  man  toward  his  offending  brother. 
Gracious,  when  compared  with  kind,  differs  prin¬ 
cipally  as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to 
superiors ;  kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for 
superiors  and  equals.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gra  -cious-ljf ,  *gra-cious-liche,  *gra-cyous- 
ly,  *gra-cyous-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  gracious:  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gracious  manner ;  with  kindness,  affability, 
or  friendliness. 

“The  brave  adventures  of  this  faery  knight, 

The  good  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  heare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  (Introd.) 

*2.  Virtuously,  holily. 

“  Graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

gra-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gracious ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  qiiality  or  state  of  being  gracious,  favor¬ 
able,  merciful,  kind,  or  benignant ;  kind  condescen¬ 
sion. 

“  The  graciousness  and  temper  of  this  answer  made  no 
impression  on  them;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  usual 
manner.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  325. 

*2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  acceptable  ;  ac¬ 
ceptability. 

“Then  it  is  [when  a  sinner  repents]  that  our  blessed 
Lord  feels  the  fruits  of  his  holy  death,  the  acceptation 
of  his  holy  sacrifice,  the  graciousness  of  his  person,  the 
return  of  his  prayers.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  1. 

grac  -kle,  s.  [Lat.  graculus=a  jackdaw;  from 
the  sound  made  by  the  bird.]  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Gracula  (q.  v.). 

grac  -y-l{i,  s.  [Lat.  graculus=a  jackdaw,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Quinctilian,  from  its  note,  gra,  gra.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Graculin®.  Gracula  religiosa,  the  Grackle  or  Mino- 
bird,  is  found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  is  black,  variegated  with  white,  the 
legs,  bill,  and  some  caruncles  behind  tHe  eye  yellow. 
It  can  be  domesticated,  and  can  be  taught  to  pick 
up  some  words  in  parrot  fashion.  Viellot  called  it 
Eulabes  javanus. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


graculinae 
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graduated-bottle 


grac'-u-li'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gracula ,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -in.ee.  ] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Corvidae,  having  broad, 
slightly  curved  bills,  rounded  nostrils,  long  wings, 
a  short  tail,  and  elongated  toes.  Found  in  India 
and  the  Eastern  Islands.  [Gracula.] 

gra-g?,  gra  -§ie,  a.  [Eng.  grace ;  -y.~] 

1.  Endowed  with  spiritual  grace ;  religious. 

2.  Full  of  teaching  about  grace. 


“Made  a  gracy  sermon  like  a  Presbyterian.” — Pepys: 
Diary,  April  14,  1661. 


♦grad  -9I,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gradale,  from  gradus= 
a  step. ] 

Eccles.:  A  gradual  (q.  v.). 
gra'-date,  v.  t.  [Grade,  v.] 

1.  To  make  harmonize,  as  colors  in  painting. 

2.  To  bring  up  to  a  certain  strength  or  grade ;  as, 
to  gradate  a  solution. 

gr ?i-da  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gradationem, 
acc.  of  gradatio=  an  ascent  by  steps;  gradus= a 
step;  Sp.  graduacion ;  Ital .  gradazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  moving  or  progressing  by  degrees  ;  a  regular 
advance  or  progression  from  step  to  step. 

“  The  Chinians  therefore  do  vse  a  kinde  of  gradation  in 
aduancing  men  vnto  sundry  places  of  authority.”— Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  94. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  order,  series,  or  se¬ 
quence. 

“It  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  gradations.” — Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and  Beauti¬ 
ful,  pt.  ii.,  §  6. 


3.  Arrangement  in  order  according  to  size,  quality, 
rank,  degree  of  advancement,  &c. ;  sequence. 


“  If  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th’  amazing  whole.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  247. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  just  arrangement  or  subordination  of 
the  parts  of  any  work,  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
effect ;  as,  the  gradation  of  color  and  light  in  paint¬ 
ing,  to  express  depth  and  relief,  to  define  distances, 
and  to  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Logic:  A  regular  advance  from  step  to  step,  as 
in  an  argument. 

3.  Music :  An  ascending  or  descending  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  succession  of  chords. 

4.  Rhei. :  An  ascending  or  descending  in  terms, 
as  toward  a  climax.  (  Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetor ique, 
p.  207.) 

*gra-da'-tion,  v.  t.  [Gradation,  s.]  To  form  by 
gradation  or  with  gradations. 

gra-da'-tion-^l,  a.  [Eng .  gradation;  -al.\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gradation ;  with  gradations ;  by 
regular  steps. 

grad'-9~tor-3f,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  £rrada<ws=formed 
with  steps;  gradus—a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Proceeding  by  gradations  or  steps ; 
gradational. 

“  Could  this  gradatory  apostacy  [of  Macbeth]  have  been 
shown,  us;  could  the  noble  and  useful  moral  which  results, 
have  been  thus  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  with¬ 
out  a  violation  of  those  senseless  unities.” — Seward,  let. 
iii.,  p.  243. 

2.  ZoOl.:  Adaptable  for  progressive  or  forward 
motion. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  Steps  from  a  cloister  into  a  church, 
grad'-d^n,  v.  t.  [Graddan,  s.]  To  parch  or  dry. 

“At  breakfast  this  morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other 
things,  there  were  oat-cakes,  made  of  what  is  called  grad- 
ianed  meal,  that  is,  meal  made  of  grain  separated  from 
the  husks,  and  toasted  by  fire,  instead  of  being  threshed 
and  kiln-dried.” — Boswell:  Tour,  p.  190. 

grad  -datn,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  gradan  =  parched 
corn.] 

1.  Parched  corn. 

2.  Finely  ground  snuff,  made  of  leaf-tobacco, 
high-dried,  but  without  fermentation. 

grade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gradus—a  step;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  grado;  Port.  grao.~] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  degree,  step,  or  rank  in  order  of  dignity, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  quality,  rank,  or 
order. 

3.  The  inclination  from  the  horizontal  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  road  or  railroad.  It  is  expressed  in 
degrees,  in  feet  per  mile,  or  as  a  foot  in  such  a  dis¬ 
tance;  as,  a  grade  of  3° ;  or,  a  grade  of  35  feet  per 
mile. 

4.  In  zoological  classification,  the  descendants  of 
any  pure  breed  crossed  upon  the  native  or  mixed 
breeds  of  a  country,  as  grade  cattle. 

II.  Philol. .*  The  two  classes  of  consonants  called 
tenues  and  mediae. 


grade  must  be  understood  the  two  classes  of  tenues  and 
mediae.” — Beanies •  Comp.  Oram,  of  the  Aryan  Lang,  of 
India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  chap,  iii.,  p.  190. 
grade,  v.  t.  [Grade,  s.] 

.  L  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  or  degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  quality,  rank,  advancement,  &c. 

* '  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Blue-coat  School 
than  the  careful  way  in  which  it  is  graded.”— Sir  A. 
Grant:  Recess  Studies  (1870),  iii.  136. 

2.  To  mark  the  grades,  or  ascents  and  descents  of. 
3;  To  reduce  to  or  construct  with  a  certain  grade 
or  inclination ;  as,  to  grade  a  road. 

grad  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Grade,  a.] 
graded-school,  s.  A  school  taught  in  depart¬ 
ments  by  different  masters,  in  which  the  pupils 
pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  as  they 
advance  in  education. 

gra  de-1^,  a.  &  adv.  [Graithly.]  ( Prov .) 

A.  As  adj. :  Decent,  proper ;  becoming. 

B.  As  adv.:  Decently, properly,  becomingly, 
grad  -er,  s.  [Eng.  grade:  -er.]  A  machine  used 

for  grading;  a  grading-machine. 

gra'-di-pnt,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  gradiens ,  pr.  par.  of 
yradior= to  walk;  gradus=  a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Walking,  moving,  or  advancing  by  steps. 
“Amongst  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron  spider  is 

especially  remarkable,  which,  being  but  of  an  ordinary 
bigness,  did  creep  up  and  down  as  if  it  had  been  alive.” — 
Wilkins:  Daedalus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Rising  or  falling  by  regular  degrees  of  incli¬ 
nation  ;  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  road. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tortoise,  as  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  walking. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  railway  or 
road  ;  a  grade ;  the  degree  of  slope  or  inclination  of 
the  ground  over  which  a  railway,  road,  &c-.,  passes ; 
as,  The  gradient  is  1  in  100 ;  that  is,  the  ground  rises 
one  foot  in  every  hundred  feet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  road,  &c.,  which  slopes  upward  or 
downward ;  a  slope. 

gradient-post,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering : 

1.  A  post  placed  by  the  side  of  the  track,  at  a 
change  of  grade,  carrying  a  board  slanted  to  the 
slope,  and  indicating  in  figures  the  grade  in  feet 
per  100,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  stake  set  in  the  ground,  and  marked  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  proper  height  of  an  embankment  or  of 
road  metal  at  that  point. 

gra'-dln,  gradi'ne.s.  [Fr.  gradin=a  step,  from 
Lat.  qradus .] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  seats  rising  one  above  an¬ 
other. 

2.  A  toothed  chisel  used  by  sculptors, 
grad  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grade,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a 
certain  grade  or  level. 

grading-instrument,  s.  A  level  with  an  alidade, 
a  transit,  or  other  sighting  instrument,  by  which 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  a  slope  may  be  measured, 
or  a  row  of  stakes  driven  to  mark  a  given  gradient. 

grading-plow,  s.  A  kind  of  plow  used  for 
breaking  up  soil  or  plowing  down  banks,  in  order 
to  fit  the  earth  for  being  scooped  up  by  the  earth- 
scraper,  and  thereby  deported. 

grading-scraper,  s.  A  large  two-handled  shovel, 
drawn  by  horses,  and  used  as  an  earth-scoop  for 
raising  and  removing  loosened  earth.  It  is  used  in 
road-making,  scooping  out  beds  of  canals  in  certain 
situations,  &c.,  when  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  the 
distance  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  is  not  too  great. 
[Horse-shovel.] 

grad'-ual,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  gradualis,  from 
gradus=a  step ;  Fr.  gradual ;  Ital.  graduale;  Sp. 
gradual .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Progressing  or  advancing  by  steps  or 
degrees  ;  passing  from  one  step  or  stage  to  another 
by  regular  gradations  without  breaks  or  starts; 
slow. 

“Flowers  and  their  fruit 
Man’s  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 

To  vital  spirits  aspire.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  483. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  series  or  order  of  steps. 

“  Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  adored, 

The  pavement  kissed,  and  thus  the  saint  implored.” 

Dryden. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  A  service-book,  containing  the  hymns  or 
prayers  to  be  sung  by  the  choir,  so  called  from  cer¬ 
tain  short  phrases  after  the  Epistle  sung  in  gradi- 
bus  (upon  the  steps  of  the  altar). 


(2)  That  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  immediately  follows 
the  Epistle,  and  is  sung  as  the  deacon  returns  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  Fifteen  psalms,  from  Ps.  cxx. 
to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  inclusive;  so  called  because  they 
were  formerly  chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  choir, 
more  especially  during  Advent.  [Songs  of  De¬ 
grees.] 

*grad-u-a  -le,  s.  [Low  Latin.]  The  same  as 
Gradual,  B.  2. 

*grad-U-a,r-Lt^,  s.  [Eng.  gradual;  -ity.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gradual ;  regular  progres¬ 
sion  or  gradation. 

“  Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture  of  the 
elements,  others  to  the  graduality  of  opacity  and  light, 
they  have  left  our  endeavors  to  grope  them  out  by  twi¬ 
light.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

grg,d -u-9l-l3f,  adv.  [Eng.  gradual ;  - ly. ] 

1.  In  a  gradual  manner,  by  degrees  ;  step  by  step, 
slowly ;  in  regular  gradations. 

“Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradually  to 
unfold  themselves.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  In  degree. 

“Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but  specif¬ 
ically,  differ  from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes.” — 
Grew. 

grad'-U-9l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gradual ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gradual ;  graduality. 

“The  gradualness  of  this  movement  and  the  obscurity 
which  enwrapped  its  beginnings.” — M.  Arnold:  Study  of 
Celtic  Literature,  p.  94. 

*grad  -u-9nd,  s.  [As  if  from  the  gerundive 
articiple  of  an  imaginary  Low  Lat.  word  graduor. 
o  in  the  Scottish  universities  there  is  a  word  mag- 
istrand,  from  a  Low  Lat.  verb  magistror. ]  One  who 
has  passed  all  the  examinations  for  a  degree,  but 
has  not  yet  been  capped. 

grad'-y-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  graduatus — 
one  who  has  taken  a  degree;  Lat.  gradus=a  step, 
a  degree;  Ital.  graduare;  Sp.  &  Port,  graduar;  Fr, 
graduer .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  mark  with  degrees  or  a  scale. 

“  The  places  were  marked  where  the  spirit  stood  at  the 
severest  cold  and  greatest  heat,  and  according  to  these 
observations  he  graduates  his  thermometers.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.  (note  3). 

2.  To  mark  or  arrange  with  degrees  or  differences  ; 
as,  to  graduate  punishment  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offense. 

“  Then  it  evidently  follows  that,  if  there  were  any  such 
action  in  the  next  life,  the  pure  soul  would  apply  itself 
thereunto  according  to  the  proportion  of  her  judgments, 
and  as  they  are  graduated  and  qualified.” — Digby:  Of 
Man’s  Soul,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  in  a  university ;  to 
dignify  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 

*4.  To  prepare  gradually. 

*5.  To  heighten  in  effect. 

“  That  the  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerful 
stroke  in  the  tincture  end  vernish  of  all  things,  we  shall 
not  deny,  if  we  contradict  not  experience,  and  the  visible 
art  of  dyars,  who  advance  and  graduate  their  colors  with 
salts.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Chemistry : 

*1.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
metals. 

“  The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  graduate  as 
much  silver  as  equaled  in  weight  that  gold.”— Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  a  fluid  to  a  certain  degree  of  consist¬ 
ency,  as  by  evaporation. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pass  gradually  or  by  degrees;  to  change 
gradually. 

2.  To  become  gradually  modified;  to  shade  off. 

3.  To  proceed  to  a  degree  in  a  university;  to  take 
a  degree. 

“He  was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  asked  where  he  had 
graduated."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

grad  -u-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin  graduatus .] 
[Graduate,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Arranged  in  or  proceeding  by  steps  or 
degrees. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  completed  a  course  at 
college,  school  or  university;  one  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  degree. 

“  Invest  me  with  a  graduate’ s  gown, 

Midst  shouts  of  all  beholders.” 

Smart:  On  Taking  a  Bachelor’s  Degree. 

grad  -lj-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Graduate,  u.] 

graduated-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  having  horizontal 
marks  blown,  pressed,  or  cut  on  its  side  to  indicate 
quantity  of  contents  at  given  levels.  Sometimes 
the  stopper  is  hollow,  and  has  graduations  for 
doses  of  certain  amounts. 


boil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  d$L 
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graduated-cup 


grail 


graduated- cup,  s.  A  medicinc-cup,  on  whose 
sides  are  marks  to  indicate  quantities  at  given 
levels.  If  of  glass,  they  are  usually  impressed  in 
the  mold ;  if  of  porcelain,  they  are  painted  on  the 
ware  before  burning. 

graduated-glass,  s.  A  tube  with  a  foot,  and 
with  horizontal  marks  at  varying  heights  to  indi¬ 
cate  quantity  of  contents.  A  measuring-glass. 

grad'-u-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  graduate;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  position  of  a  graduate. 

“  [Ho  may]  finish,  his  circuit  in.  an  English  concordance 
and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings  and  savings  of  a  sober 
graduates  hip.”  —Milton :  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

grad  -ij-a-tihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Graduate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  dividing  into  degrees  or 
parts ;  graduation. 

graduating-engine,  s.  An  engine  or  machine 
for  dividing  lines,  &c.,  into  minute  regular  inter¬ 
vals  or  degrees ;  a  dividing-engine. 

grad-p-a-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  graduatio,  from 
graduatus ;  Fr.  graduation;  Sp.  graduacion;  Ital. 
graduazione.'] 

1.  Regular  progression  by  succession  of  degrees. 

“  The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  is  likewise 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.” — Grew. 

2.  The  act  of  dividing  into  degrees  or  parts,  as  a 
6cale,  scientific  instruments,  &c. 

3.  A  scale  or  series  of  marks  or  lines  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  indicate  degrees  or  parts. 

“Even  though  it  is  not  provided  with  a  graduation  to 
show  the  angle  through  which  it  has  been  turned.” — Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Phys.  Soc.  of  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  105. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  improving  or  heightening 
in  effect  or  power. 

“Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  reason  is  that  which  he 
delivers  concerning  its  graduation,  that  heated  in  fire, 
and  often  extinguished  in  oil  of  mars  or  iron,  the  load¬ 
stone  acquires  an  ability  to  extract  a  nail  fastened  in  a 
wall.” — Browne :  Vulgar  Errors. 

5.  The  act  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  college  or  school ;  the  taking  of  a  degree. 

“The  bounty  which  that  Philosophical  Emperor,  [Mar- 
cusAntonius  |  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
privileges  of  graduation.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  i. 

6.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  in  large  surfaces  to 
the  air,  so  as  to  accelerate  evaporation. 

grad -p-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  graduate) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  graduates  ;  specif. — 

(1)  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  line,  right  or 
curved,  into  equal  parts ;  a  graduating  or  dividing- 
engine. 

(2)  An  apparatus  for  accelerating  spontaneous 
evaporation  by  the  exposure  of  surfaces  of  liquids 
to  a  current  of  air.  Used  in  making  vinegar. 

gra  -dus,s.  [Lat.=astep,  from  the  phrase  gradus 
ad  Parnassum=a.  step  to  Parnassus.]  A  dictionary 
of  prosody,  used  as  an  aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin 
poetry. 

“He  set  to  work  as  much  as  possible  without  gradus  or 
other  help.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School-days,  pt.  iL. 
ch.  iv. 

grad-jf,  s.  [Fr.  grad& .] 

Her.:  A  term  used  to  express  steps  or  degrees, 
and  one  battlement  upon  another ;  also  called  bat¬ 
tled  embattled  or  embattled  grady. 

♦graf  (1) ,  s.  [Grave,  s.] 
graf  (2),  s.  [Ger.]  The  German  equivalent  of 
an  earl. 

graff  (1),  s.  [A  S.  ger  if  a'  O.  H.  Ger.  grdvo ; 
Dan.  greve ;  O  Fris.  gr&va ;  lcel.  griefi.]  A  steward, 
an  overseer,  a  greavo. 

“For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant, 
overseer,  or  graff,  and  not  the  head,  which  is  a  title  be¬ 
longing  only  to  Christ.” — Knox:  Hist,  of  the  Reformation. 
(Pref.) 

♦graff  (2),  *graffe  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  groefe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
grabo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  grabe  ;  Goth,  graba.] 

1.  A  ditch,  trench,  foss,  or  channel. 

“The  enemy  forsaking  our  workes  unconquered,  the 
graffe  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  equal  to  the  banck, 
the  workes  ruined  in  the  day-time  could  not  be  repaired.” 
— Monro:  Exped.,  pt.  i.,  p.  69. 

2.  A  grave. 

graff  (3),  *graffe  (2),  s.  [O  Fr.  grafe,  greffe ,  O. 
Dut.  grafie;  Low  Lat.  graffiolum.]  [Graft,  s.]  A 
graft. 

“  The  first  is,  to  set  the  graffe  or  sion  between  the  barke 
and  the  wood;  for  in  old  time  truly  men  were  affraid  at 
first  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they  ventured  to 
bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood:  and  then  they 
set  fast  into  the  pith  just  in  the  mids  thereof,  but  one 
sion  or  graffe,  for  by  this  kind  of  graffing,  impossible  it 
was  that  the  said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more.” 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xiv. 


♦graff,  *graffe,  *graff-en,  ♦graff-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[0.  Fr.  greffer;  O.  Dut.  grafien.]  [Graft,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  graft. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  attach,  to  fix. 

3.  To  implant. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  graft ;  to  insert  grafts, 
graff'-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  graff  (2) ;  -age.] 

The  scarp  cf  a  ditch  or  moat. 

graff -er,  *  graff- are,  s.  [0.  Fr.  greffeur,  greffi- 
er. J  [Graff,  v.] 

1.  A  notary,  a  scrivener. 

2.  A  grafter. 

graf-fi'-ti,  s.pl.  [Ital.,  pi.  of  graffito- a  scrib¬ 
bling,  from  graffiare— to  write;  Lat.  graphium— a 
style  for  writing;  Gr.  grapho=to  write.]  Rude 
inscriptions  and  drawings  of  figures,  found  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  and  among  the  Catacombs  and 
other  Roman  ruins. 

graf-fi-to,  s.  [Graffiti.]  Archaeology:  A 
rough  drawing  or  inscription  of  any  kind. 

“Professor  Orazio  Marucchi,  director  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopian  Museum  at  the  Vatican,  while  making 
some  investigations  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  one  of  the 
seven  on  which  the  Eternal  City  was  built,  came  upon  a 
rude  drawing  upon  a  wall.  It  was  an  uncouth  piece  of 
workmanship,  but  to  the  Professor  it  was  of  the  utmost 
interest,  and  his  theory  about  its  origin  interested  the 
entire  world.  He  had  an  Italian  word  ready-found  to 
describe  it — the  word  graffito.  Graffito  now,  with  its 
plural  graffiti,  is  a  common  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
archseologist,  especially  since  the  excavation  of  Pompeii.” 
Metropolitan  Magazine  for  Oct.,  1898. 

graffito  decoration,  s.  Decoration  effected  by 
hatching,  or  by  scratching  through  an  outer  layer  of 
plastor  of  one  color  and  permitting  an  inner  layer  of 
another  color  to  show  through. 

graffito  painting,  s.  Decorative  painting  imitat¬ 
ing  deeply  scored  graffiti. 

graffito  ware,  s.  Pottery  ornamented  in  the 
style  of  graffito  decoration. 

graf-fi-tolo-gf,  s.  [Graffiti.]  The  scientific 
study  of  graffiti  (q.  v.). 

"Graffltology  has  had  followers  in  the  past,  and  on  the 
excavating  of  Pompeii  many  scholars,  both  Italian  and 
German,  did  useful  work  in  going  deeply  into  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  graffiti  there  discovered,  and  in  en¬ 
deavoring  in  some  measure  to  utilize  them  for  the  study 
of  Roman  antiquities.” — Metropolitan  Magazine  for  Oct., 
1898. 

graft,  s.  [Graft,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  small  scion  or  shoot  of  a  tree  inserted 
or  grafted  in  another  tree,  as  the  stock  which  is  to 
support  and  nourish  it.  The  two  unite  and  become 
one,  but  the  fruit  is  determined  by  the  graft. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  inserted  or  incorporated  in  a 
thing  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong;  an 
addition. 

graft,  *graff,  v.  t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  graffe,  grafe=a ' 
style  for  writing  with,  a  sort  of  pencil ;  Fr.  greffer 
a  graff  or  graft;  from  the  shape  of  the  cut  slip, 
which  resembles  a  pointed  pencil ;  Low  Latin 
graphioluvi=  (1)  a  small  style ;  (2)  a  graft,  or  shoot ; 
Lat.  graphium=&  style  ;  Gr.  graphion,  wrapheion— 
a  style  or  pencil  j  grapho— to  write.  The  correct 
form  of  the  word  is  graff.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  To  insert  or  incorporate  in  a  body  to 
which  that  which  is  inserted  or  incorporated  did 
not  originally  belong;  to  join  or  attach  one  thing 
on  to  another. 


graft'-ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Graft,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Carp.:  A  scarfing  or  endwise  attachment  of 
one  timber  to  another,  as  in  attaching  an  extra 
length  or  false  pile  to  one  already  driven. 

2.  Husb. :  The  act  or  process  of  inserting  a  shoot 
or  scion  taken  from  one  tree  or  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
stock  of  its  own  or  a  closely  allied  species,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  unite  and  enable  the  graft  to  derive 
a  larger  supply  of  nutritive  power  than  it  could 
otherwise  obtain.  There  are  numerous  methods  of 
grafting.  One  is  grafting  by  approach,  or  inarch¬ 
ing,  when  two  growing  plants  are  united  together 
and  after  adhesion  one  is  severed  from  its  own 
stock  and  left  to  grow  on  the  other.  This  kind  of 
adhesion  sometimes  takes  place  naturally  in  trees 
growing  close  together.  The  usual  method  of 
grafting  is  by  scions  or  slips,  which  aro  applied  .to 
the  stock  by  a  sloping  surface,  or  are  inserted  into 
slits  in  it  by  cleft-grafting,  or  into  perforations  by 
wimble  or  peg-grafting.  Sometimes  several  slips 
are  placed  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  inside 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock,  by  crown-grafting ;  or  the 
bark  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  removed,  and  that 
of  the  scion  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  be  applied 
over  it  like  the  parts  of  a  flute,  hence  called  flute- 
grafting.  Budding  is  practiced  by  the  removal  of 
a  bud  from  one 
plant,  along  with 
the  portion  of  the 
bark  and  new 
wood,  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  another 
plant,  in  which  a 
similiar  wound 
has  been  made.  In 
whip  -  grafting,  or 
t  o  n  g  u  e-grafting, 
the  stock  is  cut 
obliquely  across, 
and  a  slit  or  very 
narrow  angular 
incision  is  made  in 
its  center  down¬ 
ward  across  the 
cut  surface,  a 
similar  deep  in¬ 
cision  being  made 
in  the  scion  upward  at  a  corresponding  angle,  and 
a  projecting  tongue  left,  which,  being  inserted  in 
the  incision  in  tho  stock,  they  are  fastened  closely 
together.  Splice -grafting  is  performed  by  cutting 
the  ends  of  both  the  stock  and  the  scion  across  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  oblique  surfaces  exactly  fit 
each  other,  and  arc  fastened  together.  In  saddle¬ 
grafting  tho  end  of  the  stock  is  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  wedge,  and  the  middle  of  tho  scion  cut  away  so 
as  to  rest  exactly  upon  the  stock.  Grafting  is 
usually  performed  between  the  woody  parts  of  the 
plants,  but  herbaceous  parts  may  also  be  united  in 
this  way.  It  is  requisite  that  the  growing  parts  be 
brought  into  apposition— tho  two  albumens  and  the 
two  libers.  Union  will  only  take  place  where  the 
active  processes  of  life  arc  freely  exercised.  The 
graft  and  stock  are  secured  together  by  means 
of  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  bees’-wax  and  tallow,  or 
by  bits  of  india-rubber. 

3.  Naut. :  Tho  tapering  of  the  end  of  a  rope,  usu¬ 
ally  covered  by  weaving  yarns  around  it. 

4.  Surg. :  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of  skin 
to  a  denuded  surface. 


Grafting. 

1,  2.  Cleft  Grafting.  3.  Crown 
Grafting. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  To  attach  or  join  one  piece  of  timber  to 
another  by  scarfing. 

2.  Husb. :  To  insert  as  a  scion  or  shoot  in  another 
tree  ;  to  fix  a  graft  or  grafts  upon ;  to  propagate  by 
grafting. 

3.  Naut.:  To  unlay  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  plac¬ 
ing  the  strands  one  within  the  other  as  for  splicing 
and  stopping  them  at  the  joint. 

4.  Surg.:  To  transplant  a  portion  of  skin  to  a 
denuded  surface. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  carry  out  the  process  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  grafting. 

graft,  s.  Money  paid  as  a  bribe;  illegal  per¬ 
quisite;  boodle  [Colloq.]. 

graft'-er,  s.  [Eng.  graft;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  grafts;  one  who  propagates  plants  or 
shrubs  by  grafting. 

“  I  am  informed  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  of  the 
most  skillful  and  experienced  grafters  of  these  parts,  that 
a  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne  by  his 
graft  the  same  year  in  which  the.  insition  is  made.” — 
Boyle.  Works,  i.  341. 

*2.  A  tree  from  which  a  scion  is  taken  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  another. 


grafting-chisel,  s. 

Husb. :  A  kind  of  chisel  for  splitting  a  stock  for 
the  insertion  of  a  scion. 

grafting-knife,  s.  A  knife  having  a  blade  for 
splitting  a  limb  and  a  wedge  for  opening  the  cleft 
for  the  insertion  of  the  scion. 

grafting- saw,  s.  A  tenon-saw  for  cutting  off 
stocks  for  grafting ;  a  pruning-saw. 

grafting-tool,  s.  A  very  strong  spade,  much 
curved  across  the  blade ;  used  in  digging  canals. 

♦gr aft -ling,  s.  [Eng.  graft;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  or  tender  graft  or  scion. 

Graham  bread,  s.  Bread  made  from  unbolted 
wheat  flour.  It  obtained  its  name  from  Sylvester 
Graham,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  dietetics. 

Gra  -ham-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Graham,  a  friend 
of  Wurtz.] 

Min.:  A  mineral,  supposed  to  be  inspissated  and 
oxygenated  petroleum  ;  hardness,  2 ;  specific  gravity, 
1T45.  Found  in  West  Virginia,  filling  a  fissure  in  a 
sandstone  of  Carboniferous  age.  {Dana.) 

grail  (1),  *graile  (1),  *grayle  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
greel;  from  Low  Lat.  gradate.]  The  same  as  Grad¬ 
ual  (B.  2). 

“The  old  Popish  service-books  were  still  preserved  and 
used  by  curates,  as  they  stood  affected:  of  which  there 
were  divers  and  sundry  sorts, ‘according  to  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  offices,  such  as  antiphonals,  missals,  grails,  pro¬ 
cessionals,  Ac.” — Strype:  Memorials;  Edward  VI.,  an.  1549. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  not 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  *kw! 


grail 
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grained 


♦grail  t  (2).  *graile  (2),  *grayle  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
g rciile;  rrom  Lat.  gractiis=slender.] 

1.  Small  particles  of  any  kind  ;  sand,  gravel. 

2.  One  of  the  small  feathers  of  a  hawk. 

♦grail  (3),  *graile  (3),  *grayle  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
yraal,  great,  grasal=a  flat  dish;  from  Low  Lat. 
gradate,  grasale.]  Properly  applied  to  the  legend¬ 
ary  dish  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  said  to  have  been 
stolen  by  a  servant  of  Pilate,  used  by  him  to  wash 
his  hands  in  before  the  multitude,  afterward  given 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  a  memorial  of  Christ, 
and  finally  used  by  Joseph  to  collect  the  blood 
which  flowed  lrom  our  Lord  while  hanging  on  the 
cross.  “This."  said  Ho  [Christ], “  is  the  holy  dish 
wherein  sate  the  lamb  on  St.  Kerthin’s  day.”  {Mal¬ 
ory  :  Morte  A'rthure,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xx.)  The  word 
(which  is  commonly  qualified  by  the  adjective  san, 
saint,  sayn,  Bant— holy)  was  afterward  applied  to 
the  cup  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  According  to  one 
legend,  the  Holy  Grail  was  brought  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  England,  where  he  settled  at  Glaston¬ 
bury  about  A.  D.  63.  Finally  it  was  transported  to 
India,  where  it  still  remains.  In  A.  D.  1101  the  Cru¬ 
saders.  at  the  capture  of  Ceesarea,  found  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  veritable  Holy  Grail,  a  dish  made 
of  a  single  large  emerald.  It  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Genoa.  Another 
legend  says  that  the  holy  vessel  was  brought  from 
heaven  by  angels,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
body  of  knights,  whoguardedand  watched  it  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain.  It  was  invisible  to  any 
one  not  perfectly  pure.  The  search,  or  quest,  for 
the  Holy  Grail  after  its  loss  or  disappearance, 
formed  the  subject  of  numerous  romances  or  poems, 
such  as  those  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

“And  when  King  Arthur  made 
His  table  round,  and  all  men’s  hearts  became 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again.” 

Tennyson:  The  Holy  Grail. 

graille,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  O.  Fr.  graile; 
Fr.  prgle  =  slender.]  A  single-cut  file  or  float,  having 
one  curved  and  one  straight  face.  It  is  used  by 
comb-makers. 

grain,  *grayn,  *grein,  *greyn,  s.  [Fr.  grain; 
from  Lat.  granum—a  grain,  corn  ;  cogn.  with  corn 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  single  seed  of  a  plant.  (Particularly  used  of 
those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  as  food  for 
man.) 

“His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaif;  you  shall  seek  all  ere  you  find  them.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  Used  collectively,  and  without  a  definitive,  for 
corn  in  general,- or  the  fruit  of  cereal  plants,  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.  In  America  restricted  to 
the  grain  of  wheat. 

“For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant’s  pain, 

And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  148. 

3.  Those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  constitute  the 
food  of  man  ;  cereal  plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
<fcc. 

“The  same  Grecians  preferred  before  all  other  grains 
those  three  sorts,  to  wit,  Dracontias,  Strangles,  and  Seli- 
nusium.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  {PI.) :  [Grains.] 

5.  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand,  sugar,  <fec. 

“The  people  there  inhabiting  used  to  set  many  fleeces 

of  wool  in  those  descents  of  waters  in  which  the  grains  of 
gold  remain.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
xiii.,  §  7. 

6.  Hence,  used  for  a  minute  portion  or  particle, 
the  smallest  particle  or  amount. 

"Do  they  [worldly  goods]  either  recommend  him  more 
to  God  or  wise  men,  or  even  to  himself,  if  he  have  a  grain 
of  sense  in  him,  than  if  he  was  without  them  1” — Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

7.  One  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  body,  as  of 
a  metal,  a  stone,  <fec. 

8.  The  body  or  substance  of  anything  considered 
with  respect  to  the  form  or  direction  of  the  constit¬ 
uent  particles ;  the  form  or  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  a  body  with  respect  to  the  quality  or 
arrangement  of  the  particles. 

“When  any  side  of  it  was  cut  smooth  and  polite,  it 
appeared  to  have  a  very  lovely  grain,  like  that  of  some 
curious  close  wood.” — Evelyn:  Forest  Trees,  ch.  xxx.,  §  12. 

9.  The  arrangement  or  direction  of  the  fibers  of 
wood  or  other  fibrous  substance. 

“The  marks  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  .  .  .  have  been 
found  upon  celts.” — Evans:  Ancient  Hronze  Implements, 
ch.  vi. 

10.  The  body  or  substance  of  wood  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement,  quality,  or  direction  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  fibers. 

“Here  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  full  of  the  straightest, 
the  cleanest,  and  the  largest  timber  trees  that  we  had  ever 
seen  ;  their  size,  their  grain,  and  apparent  durability, 
render  them  fit  for  any  kind  of  building.”—  Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


*11.  A  kind  of  spice ;  cardamum  ;  grains  of  para¬ 
dise. 

“He  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoris.” — Chaucer:  C.  T„  3,690. 
*12.  A  seed-pearl. 

“A  grein  in  golde  that  godly  shorn” — Lyric  Poems,  p.  38. 
*13.  An  old  name  applied  to  several  insects  of  the 
genus  Coccus,  from  their  round,  seed-like  form. 

*14.  A  red  or  scarlet  dye,  obtained  from  the  coc¬ 
cus  insect ;  cochineal ;  a  scarlet  or  purple  color. 

“All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majestic  train.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso.  33. 

*15.  An  essential  element  in  anything. 

“The  one  being  tractable  and  mild,  the  other  stiif  and 
impatient  of  a  superior,  they  lived  but  in  cunning  con¬ 
cord,  as  brothers  glued  together,  but  not  united  in  grain.  " 
— Hayward. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Dyeing:  A  firm  dye,  or  one  applied  thoroughly  ; 
in  the  wool,  not  in  the  web. 

2.  Painting :  A  style  of  painting  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  grains  of  wood,  marble,  <fcc. 

3.  Weights:  The  unit  of  weight  in  the  English 
system.  In  a  pound  avoirdupois  are  7,000  grains,  in 
a  pound  troy  5,760  grains.  A  grain  is  equal  to 
'0647990  grammes. 

“Layby  the  arbitrary  names  of  pence  and  shillings, 
and  consider  and  speak  of  it  [money]  as  grains  and 
ounces  of  silver,  and  ’tis  as  easy  as  telling  of  twenty.” — 
Locke:  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux. 

4.  Skins:  The  hair  side  of  skins,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  flesh  side. 

IT  (1)  Against  the  grain:  Against  tlienatural bias 
or  inclination. 

“Hither,  though  much  against  the  grain, 

The  dean  has  carried  Lady  Jane.” 

Swift:  Progress  of  Marriage. 

(2)  In  grain,  *In  grayne : 

(a)  In  a  permanent  color.  (Originally  spoken 
only  of  red.) 

“  How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne, 
Like  crimson  dyde  in  grayne." 

Spenser ■  Epithalamion. 

(b)  Innate,  natural,  rea.  not  factitious  ;  genuine. 

(c)  Deeply  seated ;  in  nature 

(3)  Grains  of  allowance  ■  Some  little  quantity  or 
part  allowed  or  remitted  a  little  allowance  made. 

(4)  Grains  of  Paradise. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Amornum  grana  paradisi. 
They  are  acrid  seeds,  used  to  give  a  pungent  taste 
to  spirituous  lienors.  Called  also  Guinea-grains. 

grain-bin,  ■>.  A  box  or  compartment  in  which 
grain  is  stored  in  a  granary  or  elevator. 

grain-binder,  s.  An  attachment  to  a  harvester 
for  binding  a  gavel  into  a  sheaf. 

grain-bruiser,  s.  A  machine  for  mashing  grain 
for  feed,  to  render  it  more  digestible.  It  does  not 
grind  but  crushes  the  kernel,  corn,  or  oats.  It  has 
two  iron  rollers  of  different  diameters,  turned  by 
connecting  cog-wheels  of  the  same  size,  so  that  a 
rubbing  is  added  to  the  crushing  action. 

grain-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  separated  from  their  chaff,  dust,  and  pieces 
of  straw,  the  result  of  the  thrashing  operation ;  a 
fanning  or  winnowing  machine. 

2.  The  shoe  or  cleaning  portion  of  a  thrashing- 
machine,  which  acts  after  the  thrasher  and  the 
straw-earner. 

"  3.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  rid  of  cockle,  gar¬ 
lic,  &c. ,  which  are  so  nearly  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  grain  that  the  size  of  mesh  and  strength  of  blast 
of  the  fanning-mill  are  ineffective. 

4.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  rubbed,  brushed, 
and  blown  to  remove  smut  and  dust, 
grain-conveyor,  s.  [Elevator,  II.  2,  3.] 
grain-cradle,  s.  [Cradle,  B.  8  (1) .] 
grain-damper,  s.  A  device  for  applying  steam 
to  grain  to  scald  the  bran  and  facilitate  the  process 
of  decortication.  A  jet  of  steam  entering  a  tube 
where  the  grain  descends  a  series  of  inclines  is  a 
usual  method. 

grain-drier,  s.  An  apparatus  or  machine  in 
which  damp  grain  is  dried,  or  grain  in  ordinary 
condition  is  kiln-dried  to  fit  it  for  ocean  shipment. 

grain-drill,  s.  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in 
drills  or  rows. 

grain-fork,  s.  A  light  fork  with  long,  curved 
tines,  used  for  pitching  gavels  of  cut  grain  on  to  a 
wagon,  when  the  straw  is  too  short  for  convenient 
binding. 

grain-gauge,  s.  [Grain-tester.] 
grain-huller,  s.  A  machine  for  taking  the  cor¬ 
tex  or  skin  from  grain,  making  hulled  wheat, 
pearl  barley,  hominy,  <fcc. ;  a  decorticator. 


grain-leather,  s. 

1.  Dressed  horse-hides. 

2.  Goat,  sea],  and  other  skins  blacked  en  the 
grain  side  for  women’s  shoes,  <fec. 

grain-meter,  s.  A  machine  for  measuring  grain, 
grain-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn ;  a  grist¬ 
mill. 

grain-moth,  s. 

,  Entom. :  Two  moths,  the  larvfB  of  which  feed  on 
grain.  They  are  Tinea  granella  and  Butalis  cere- 
alella.  The  perfect  insects  have  narrow  wings  of 
satiny  luster,  and  with  marginal  fringes. 

grain-rake,  s. 

1.  A  rake  used  in  raking  grain  in  the  swath  into 
gavels  for  binding. 

2.  A  rake  used  by  one  who  rides  on  the  reaper  iD 
raking  gavels  from  the  platform  of  the  machine. 

grain-sacker,  s.  A  device  for  loading  grain  into 
sacks. 

grain-scourer,  s.  A  machine  for  cleaning  grain; 
a  smut-mill ,  a  machine  in  which  grain  is  rubbed 
and  chafed,  and  eventually  sorted  into  qualities  by 
gravity  and  blast. 

grain-screen,  s.  A  shaking  sieve,  or  a  rotating 
cylindrical  reel  of  wire-cloth  in  which  grain  is 
sorted  by  quality,  according  to  its  ability  to  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve, 
grain-separator,  s.  A  thrashing-machine, 
grain-shovel,  s.  A  shovel  for  handling  grain  in 
sacks  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  granary,  or  warehouse, 
or  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  where  it  is  in  bulk. 

grain-tester,  s.  A  means  for  weighing  small 
quantities,  as  samples  of  grain.  The  cup  has  a 
known  capacity,  as  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  a 
bushel,  and  the  divisions  on  the  scale  indicate  the 
pounds  which  a  bushel  of  the  grain  tested  would 
weigh. 

grain-tin,  s.  Crystalline  tin  ore.  Metallic  tin 
smelted  with  charcoal.  Tin  reduced  from  the  loose 
grains  of  tin  stone.  [Stream-tin.] 

*grain  (2),  *grane,  *grayn,  *greyn,  s.  [Icel, 
grein=  a  branch  ;  Sw .  gren;  Dan-  green.] 

1.  A  branch  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

3.  The  branches  of  a  valley  where  it  divides  into 
two;  the  point  of  juncture  of  two  rivers;  a  branch 
of  a  river. 

4.  A  blade,  as  of  a  sword  or  knife. 

5.  A  tine,  prong,  or  fork. 

6.  (PI.) :  An  iron  instrument  with  four  or  more 
barbed  points,  used  for  striking  and  catching  dol¬ 
phins  and  other  fish. 

♦grain  (3),  *graine,  *grane,  s.  [Groan.] 
grain  (1),  *greyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Grain  (1),  $.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ord.,  Lang.:  To  form  into  grains,  as  sugar 
powder,  <fcc. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :  To  paint  or  color  so  as  to  give  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  grain  of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

2.  Tan. :  To  take  the  hair  off  ;  to  soften  and  raise 
the  grain  of ;  as,  to  grain  skins  or  leather. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  yield  fruits ;  to  be  fruitful. 

“The  lond  began  to  greyhe.” 

Gower,  in  Halliwell,  p.  417, 

2.  To  form  grains;  to  assume  a  granular  form. 

II.  Paint.:  To  paint  or  color  wood,  stone,  &c. 

so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  grain  of  wood 
marble,  &c. 

♦grain  (2),  *grane,  v.  i.  [Groan.] 

grain  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  grain;  age.) 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  duty  or  duties  on  corn. 

2.  An  ancient  duty  in  England,  consisting  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  salt  imported  by  aliens. 

II.  Farr.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  mangy 
tumors  on  the  legs  of  horses, 
grained,  a.  [Eng.  grain  (1) ;  -ed.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Formed  or  divided  into  grains  or  small  par¬ 
ticles. 

*2.  Rough,  made  less  smooth  ;  showing  the  gram, 
“  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter’s  drizzled  snow, 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1, 

*3.  Dyed  deep  or  in  grain  ;  ingrained. 

“  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 

As  will  not  leave  their  tinct.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

4.  Painted  or  colored  with  a  grain. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  minute  granules  or  tubercles,  as 
the  petals  of  some  plants. 


b<5il  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -t.ian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del 
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grained-leather,  subst.  The  same  as  Grain- 
leather  (q.  v.). 

grain'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grain;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  grains  or  paints  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

2.  The  brush  used  in  graining  woods,  &c. 

II.  Tanning: 

1.  An  infusion  of  pigeon’s  dung  for  giving  flexi¬ 
bility  to  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning.  Also  called 
bate. 

2.  A  knife  used  by  tanners  for  taking  the  hair  off 
skins. 

*3.  A  granary. 

grain-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grain  (1),  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 


*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crop  of  grain  or  corn. 


“It  received  moreover  grainings  with  cornefields,  vine¬ 
yards,  pastures,  and  woodes.” — P.  Holland:  Suetonius, 
p.  193. 

2.  An  indentation  or  milling. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Leather  Manufacture: 

(1)  The  process  of  rubbing  leather  with  a  board 
to  raise  the  grain.  The  leather  having  been  shaved 
to  a  thickness  at  the  beam,  and  daubed,  is  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  is  then  folded,  grain  side  in,  and  rubbed 
on  the  flesh  side  with  a  pommel  or  cripplor  to  give 
the  leather  a  granular  appearance  and  render  it 
supple.  The  hide  is  then  extended  and  rubbed  on 
the  grain  side.  This  is  termed  bruising. 

(2)  A  process  for  giving  markings  to  the  surface 
of  leather  to  imitate  the  wrinkled  appearance  of 
morocco,  hog-skin,  and  some  other  leathers. 

2.  Paint. :  The  imitation  of  the  natural  grain  of 
wood  by  means  of  tools.  Combs,  brushes,  rollers, 
and  the  corner  of  a  folded  rag  are  used  in  making 
the  various  patterns. 

3.  Lithog. :  A  mode  of  giving  a  certain  texture  to 
the  face  of  a  stone.  One  stone  is  laid  upon  another 
with  a  quantity  of  sifted  sand  of  a  given  fineness, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  oscillation  and  gradual  progres¬ 
sion,  the  surface  is  cut  into  a  set  of  fine  prominences 
more  or  less  deep  and  distant,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  placed  upon  the  stone. 

graining-board,  s. 

Leather  Manufacture : 

1.  A  board  on  which  leather  is  spread  while  being 
grained  by  the  crippler. 

2.  A  board  with  a  surface  impressed  or  engraved 
with  a  pattern,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  grain  of 
some  kind  of  leather,  and  used  to  confer  the  same 
appearance  upon  the  other  leather  by  pressure. 

graining-machine,  s. 

1.  Paint.:  A  roller  with  a  pattern  surface  repre¬ 
senting  the  grain  of  wood,  and  used  to  transfer  the 
pattern  in  paint  to  wood. 

2.  Leather  manuf. :  A  machine  having  rollers  with 
raised,  parallel,  straight,  or  diagonal  threads, 
which  indent  the  goat  or  sheep  skins  and  give  the 
wrinkled  appearance  to  morocco  leather. 

graining-tool,  s.  Hand  tools  resembling  combs, 
&c.,  for  imitating  in  painting  the  lines  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  growths  of  timber. 


grain ’-ing  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Grain¬ 
ing  (1).] 

Ichthy. :  Leuciscus  lancastriensis.  A  fish  found 
in  England  in  the  Mersey  and  its  tributaries;  it 
was  recognized  by  Agassiz  during  a  visit  to  England 
as  having  been  found  in  some  Swiss  lakes.  It  is 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  long,  the  upper  parts  pale 
drab,  tinged  with  bluish-red,  the  under  parts  pale. 
grain§  (1) ,  s.  pi.  [Grain  (1) ,  s.] 


1.  A  residuum  of  fiber  and  insoluble  matters  after 
infusion  or  decoction;  as,  the  grains  of  malt  after 
the  wort  is  decanted. 

2.  A  bating  solution  of  birds’  dung,  used  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  effect  of  lime,  and  in  improving  the 
flexibility  of  leather, 

3.  Pieces  of  sheet-metal,  cast-iron,  or  tinned  iron 
inserted  into  a  mold  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
an  accessory  portion,  such  as  a  core,  in  position. 

grains;,  (2),  s.  pi.  [Grain  (2),  s.] 
grains  of  paradise,  s.  pi.  The  seeds  of 
Amomum  melegueta,  and  of  A.  granum  paradisi.oi 
W.  Africa.  They  are  slightly  aromatic  and  diuretic, 
useful  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia. 

♦grain-staff,  s.  [English  grain ,  and  staff.]  A 
quarterstaff  (q.  v.). 
grain  -y,  a.  [Eng.  grain  (1) ;  -y.] 


1.  Full  of  grains  or  granular  particles  ;  granular. 


“It  presented  on  its  surface  the  grainy  ripple  of  pri¬ 
maeval  seas.” — Edinburgh  Review. 


2.  Full  of  grain  or  corn. 


♦graip  (1),  *grape  (1),  s.  [Grype.]  A  vulture,  a 
griffin. 

“Apperit  to  Item  us  sex  grapis,  afore  ony  foul  apperit  to 
Romulus.” — Bellenden:  Livy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

graip  (2),  *grape  (2),  s.  [Sw.  grepe;  Gael,  gra- 
padh.]  A  dung-fork. 

♦graith,  *grayth,  *graythe,  *greithe,  a.  [Icel. 
greidhr.] 

1.  Ready,  willing,  prepared. 

2.  Straight,  direct. 

3.  Earnest. 

4.  Small,  short. 

graith,  *grayth,  *graythe,  *greith,  *greythe, 

v.  t.  [Icel.  greidha.] 

1.  To  make  ready ;  to  prepare. 

2.  To  dress. 

3.  To  dress  food. 

“  Of  coukes  graithand  or  makand  reddie  flesh  or  fishe, 
not  wel  nor  convenient  for  men  to  be  eaten.” — Chalmerlan 
Air,  ch.  xxxviii.,  §  41. 

graith,  *^raythe,  *greythe,  s.  [Icel.  greidhi .] 
Apparatus,  furniture,  or  equipment  generally ;  as, 

1.  Harness. 

“They  got  ony  leather  graith  that  they  had  use  for 
ready-made  out  of  Holland.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  v. 

2.  Accouterments  for  war. 

3.  A  miner’s  tools. 

4.  Substance,  riches,  property. 

5.  An  article  of  dress. 

“  They  make  shoone,  buites,  and  other  graith,  before 
the  lether  is  barked.” — Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  xxii. 

6.  Any  composition  used  by  tradesmen  in  prepar¬ 
ing  their  work. 

7.  Warm  water  so  wrought  up  with  soap  as  to  be 
fit  for  washing  clothes. 

8.  The  twisted  threads  through  which  the  warp 
runs  in  the  loom. 

gra-kle,  s.  [Grackle.] 

tgral'-lse,  s.pl.  [Lat.=stilts.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Linneeus  to  the  order 
of  Wading  Birds  now  called  Grallatores  (q.  v.). 

gral-lR-tor'-e§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  grallator= 
one  who  goes  on  stiltsj  [Graela:.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Wading  Birds  ;  an  order  of  birds,  sub¬ 
class  Carinate.  They  have  long  legs,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  them  often  bare.  This  structure  admirably 
fits  them  to  wade,  and  that  without  having  their 
feathers  wet.  They  have  often  long  necks  and  bills 
to  reach  the  ground  when  wading-  The  toes  are 
four,  the  hind  one  variable  both  in  size  and  position. 
They  have  rudimentary  webs,  sometimes  connect¬ 
ing  the  base  of  the  tarsi,  but  not  the  extensive  webs 


Heron. 


of  the  Natatores  ;  yet  some  of  them  swim  and  dive 
well.  They  mostly  frequent  marshy  places,  the 
sides  of  streams  and  lakes  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
they  pick  up  worms  and  insects.  The  order  may  be 
divided  into  four  tribes:  Macrodactyli,  Cultriros- 
tres,  Longirostres,  and  Pressirostres ;  they  have 
been  divided  also  into  six  families:  (1)  Rallid® 
(Rails),  (21  Scolopacid®  (Snipes),  (31  Ardeid® 
(Herons),  (4)  Charadriid®  (Plovers),  (5)  Otitidse 
(Bustards),  and  (6)  Gruid®  (Cranes). 

2.  Palceont. :  Representatives  of  the  order  have 
been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  others  in  the  Tertiary. 

gral  -la-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  grallator= a  walker 
on  stilts  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Grallatores,  or  Wading  Birds ;  wading. 

gral’-lii-tor-y,  a.  [Latin  grallator.;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -y.]  The  same  as  Grallatorial  (q.  v.). 

gral'-lic,  a.  [Lat.  grall(ce)  =stilts;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  grail® ;  gralla- 
tory. 

gral-l6ck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  offals  of  a 
deer. 

gral'-lock,  v.  t.  [Grallock,  s.]  To  remove  the 
offals  of  a  deer. 


♦gram,  *grame,  *gramm,  *grom,  a.  &s.  [A.  S. 

gram,  grom;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  &  Dut.  gram',  Icel. 

framr;  Ban.  gram;  Sw.  gramse;  0.  Fr.  gram; 
tal.  gramo;  Ger  .gram.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Angry,  enraged.  ( Ormulum ,  7,144.) 

2.  Warlike.  ( Gawan  &  Golopas,  ii.  13.) 

B.  Assubst.:  Grief,  anger,  sorrow,  vexation. 

“A  mannes  mirth  it  wol  turne  al  to  grame.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,871. 

-gram,  suff.  [Gr.  gramma=that  which  is  writ¬ 
ten ;  grapho— to  write.].  A  suffix  frequently  used 
with  words  of  Greek  origin  to  express  something 
written  ;  as,  epigrram,  chrono gram,  telegram,  &c. 
gram(l),s.  [Gramme.] 

gram  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Chick-pea 
(Cicer  arietinum),  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  fod¬ 
der.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

F  Horse-gram: 

Bot. :  Dolichos  uniflorus. 

♦gram,  *grame,  *gramie,  *grome,  *gromien., 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gramian;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  Goth,  gram- 
jan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  make  angry. 

“For  a  lytyl  wurde  thou  wilt  men  grame." 

Robert  de  Brunne:  Meditations,  845. 

2.  Impersonally : 

“Swithe  sore  me  grometh  that  heo  eculle  senden.” 

Layamon,  ii.  637. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  angry,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 

“His  heorte  gromede.” — Layamon,  ii.  151. 
*gram'-ar-ye,  s.  [Fr.  grimoire  =  a  conjuring 
book.  ( Cotgrave .)  This  is  only  another  form  of  Fr. 
grammaire,  and  did  not  appear  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  Grammaire  among  the  uneducated  stood 
or  any  book  of  occult  science,  by  reading  which  it 
as  supposed  adepts  could  raise  the  devil.]  [Gram¬ 
s'  R.]  Magic. 

“I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott’s  next  poem  his  hero  or 
heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  gramarye  and  more  to 
grammar.” — Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
(Note). 

gra-mash-e§,  s.pl.  [Gamashes.]  Gaiters  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  knee  ;  leggings. 

“  His  strong  gramashes,  or  leggings,  of  thick  gray 
cloth.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xlii. 

♦grame,  a.  &  s.  [Gram,  a.] 

gra'-men-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  gramen=grass,  and  suff. 
-ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  grass-green 
color.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cliloropal  found  at  Menzen- 
berg,  in  the  Siebengebirge.  [Dana.) 

gra-mer  -gy,  inter j.  [Old  Fr.  grammerci;  Fr. 
grand  merci=g reat  thanks.]  An  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressive  of  thanks,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  ‘  Gramercy!’  quoth  Lord  Marmion.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  25. 

gram-I-nu,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  gramen  (genit. 
graminis)  =grass.J 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Linn®us  in  1751  to  the 
fourteenth  of  his  natural  orders  of  plants.  Jussieu 
in  1782  retained  the  name ;  Robert  Brown  in  1810 
altered  it  to  Gramino®.  Lindley’s  name  for  it  is 
Graminace®  (q.  v.). 

gram-In-a'-ge-se,  gra-min  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 

gramen,  genit.  gramin {is) = grass,  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece,  -ece.j 

Bot.:  Grasses.  An  order  of  endogens,  alliance 
Glumales.  It  consists  of  evergreen  herbs,  a  few  of 
them  reaching  a  great  size  and  living  for  many 
years.  The  rhizoma  is  fibrous  or  bulbous  ;  the  stem, 
which  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  oil,  is  cylindrical, 
generally  fistular,  closed  at  the  joints  but  some¬ 
times  solid;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  undivided; 
they  are  alternate  with  a  split-sheath  and  a  ligula 
or  membranous  expansion  at  the  junction  of  the 
stalk  and  blade.  The  flowers,  which  are  green,  are 
in  little  spikes,  caUed  locust®,  arranged  in  racemes 
or  panicles.  Flowers  formed  of  imbricated  bracts, 
the  outer  ones  called  glumes,  those  within  them 
pale®,  and  the  innermost  ones  scales.  Glumes,  two 
or  five ;  pale®,  two,  the  outer  one  simple,  the  inner 
composed  of  two,  united  by  their  continuous  mar¬ 
gins,  usually  two-keeled ;  stamens  generally  three, 
rarely  one;  two,  four,  six,  or  more  anthers,  versa¬ 
tile;  ovary,  simple;  styles,  two  or  three,  distinct, 
more  rarely  combined  into  one ;  seed,  one,  anatro- 
pal;  generally  undistinguishable  from  the  mem¬ 
branous  pericarp  ;  albumen  farinaceous.  The  order 
has  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Palms  (Palmace®),  and 
a  closer  one  to  the  Sedges  (Cyperace®).  Grasses 
occur  in  all  countries  and  in  nearly  all  situations. 
There  are  250  genera,  and  about  4,500  species.  They 
constitute  about  one-twentieth,  if  not  even  one-six¬ 
teenth,  of  all  known  plants.  In  individuals  they 
transcend  all  other  orders,  but  a  genuine  greensward 
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19  more  common  in  temperate  countries  than  in  the 
tropics,  in  which  the  grasses  grow  less  closely 
together,  besides  being  often  larger.  All  the  cereals 
belong  to  this  order,  particular  genera  and  species 
flourishing  better  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
The  order  furnishes  abundant  fodder  for  cattle  and 
horses.  Sugar  exists  in  all  grasses,  and  is  of  great 
economic  value  in  one;  silex  is  made  from  them, 
also  cordage,  <fcc.  Some  yield  a  fragrant  oil;  a 
minute  fraction  are  poisonous.  The  order  Gram- 
inacese  is  divided  by  Lindley  into  thirteen  tribes . 

gram-I-na’-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat .  graminace(ce) ;  Eng.,&c.,  sufE.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Graminace® 
(q.  v.) ;  having  the  characteristics  of  grasses. 

“  Nitrogenous  manures  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  for 
graminaceous  plants,  such  as  the  meadow-grasses  and  the 
cereals.” — J.  Wrighton,  in  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator, 
pt.  x.,  p.  231. 

grg,-min  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Geaminace.®.] 
gra-mln’-e-al,  gra-min-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gra- 
mineus,  from  gramen=  grass.]  Pertaining  to  or  like 
grass  ;  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  grasses. 

“  The  true  nard  was  a  gramineous  plant,  and  a  species  of 
Andropogon.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  On  the  Spikenard  of  the 
Ancients. 

gr am-ln-I-f  5  -ll-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gramen,  genit. 
gramin(is)=gvass ;  folium,— a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -oils.] 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  like  those  of  grasses— i.  e., 
long,  slender,  pointed,  and  so  veined  as  to  split 
longitudinally. 

gram-i-nlv  -or-ous,  a.  [Latin  gramen ,  genit. 
gramin(is)  =grass ;  voro— to  devour ;  -ows.]  Grass 
eating  ;  feeding  or  living  upon  grass. 

“In  the  swan,  the  web  foot,  the  spoon  bill,  the  long 
neck,  the  thick  down,  the  graminivorous  stomach,  bear  all 
the  relations  to  one  another.” — Paley.  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  xv. 

gram'-mg,-10gue,  s.  [Gr.  gramma=that  which  is 
written,  a  letter,  and  Zopos=  a  word.] 

Phonog. :  A  word  represented  by  a  logogram  ;  as 
it  represented  by  |  ,  that  is  t. 

gram’-mgr,  *gram-aire,  *gram-er,  *gram-ere, 
♦gram-mere,  *gram  or-y,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  gram- 
aire;  Fr.  grammaire,  from  Low  Lat.  *grammaria, 
from  Lat.’  fiframma=6r.  gramma,  from  grapho=to 
write.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  words  of  which 
language  is  composed,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
is  governed.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  descriptive  and 
comparative.  Descriptive  grammar  classifies,  ar¬ 
ranges,  and  describes  words  as  separate  parts  of 
speech,  and  notes  the  changes  they  undergo  under 
certain  conditions.  Comparative  grammar,  which 
is  based  on  the  study  of  words,  goes  further ;  it  ana¬ 
lyzes  and  accounts  for  the  changes  they  have  under¬ 
gone,  and  endeavors  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
origin ;  it  thus  deals  with  the  growth  of  language. 

2.  A  book  or  work  containing  the  principles  and 
rules  for  speaking  and  writing  a  language  ;  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  principles  of  language. 

3.  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with 
correctness  and  propriety  according  to  established 

4.  A  correct  use  of  words  in  accordance  with  the 
established  rules  of  language;  propriety  of  speech. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles  of  any 
science  or  subject;  as,  a  grammar  of  geography. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  gram¬ 
mar  ;  as,  a  grammar  rule. 

grammar-school,  *gramer-scole,  s.  A  school 
in  which  languages,  especially  Latin  and  Greek, 
are  grammatically  taught. 

*gram'-mg,r,  *gram'-mer,  v.  i.  [Geammae,  s.] 
To  discourse  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

“She  is  in  her 

Moods  and  her  tenses:  I’ll  grammer  with  you, 

And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  u. 

grg.m-mar -1-g.n,  *gram-ar-i-an,  *gram-ar-i- 
en,  *gram-ar-y-on,  *gram  ar-y-one,  *gram- 
mar-y-on,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gramarien;  Fr.  grammair- 

ien.]  ,  .  , 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  grammar  or  the  science  ot 
languages ;  a  philologist ;  a  master  of  grammar. 

“Among  the  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were  some 
men  eminent  in  the  learned  world,  as  grammarians, 
chronologists,  canonists,  and  antiquaries.  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  writes  or  teaches  grammar. 

“  Oasaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by  Diomedes  the 
grammarian.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic. ) 

*gram-mar'-l  anT§m,  s.  [Eng.  grammarian; 
-ism.']  The  principles  or  use  of  grammar. 

*grg.m-mar'-I-our,  s.  [Geammae.]  Formerly, 
the  teacher  of  grammar  in  a  college ;  the  term  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Humanity  has  long  been  used  m  its  stead. 


gram-mg,r-less,  a.  [English  grammar;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  grammar ;  without  a  grammar. 

*gram'-mate§,  s.  [Gr.  grammata,  pi.  of  gramma 
=  a  letter.]  Elements,  first  principles,  or  rudiments, 
as  of  grammar. 

“  These  apish  boys,  when  they  but  task  the  grammates, 
The  principles  of  theory,  imagine 
They  can  oppose  their  teachers.” 

Ford:  Broken  Heart,  i.  3. 

grg.m-mat-Ic-g.1,  a.  [Fr.  grammatical ,  from 
Lat.  grammaticus=  grammatical,  from  Gr.  gram- 
matikos— knowing  one’s  letters  or  rudiments ;  gram¬ 
ma  (gen.  grammatos)—&  letter;  grapho— to  write.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar. 

“And  thus  (i.  e.,  by  taking  certain  grammatical  dis¬ 
tinctions  for  real  differences  in  nature)  the  grammatist 
has  misled  the  grammarian.” — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  grammatic¬ 
ally  correct. 

“It  is  certainly  not  true  in  that  sense  of  the  words  that 
the  natural  proper  grammatical  construction  of  them 
leads  to.” — Sharp,  vol.  v.,  Disc.  9. 

grg.m-mat  -Ic-g.1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  grammatical ; 
•ly.]  In  a  grammatical  manner;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  grammar. 

“  The  words  will  grammatically  hoax  this  construction.” 
—  Waterland:  Works,  ii.  128. 

grg,m-mat'-ic-g.l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grammatical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  grammatical 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

gram-mat'-I-cas-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
grammatic,  on  analogy  with  poetaster,  criticaster, 
&c.]  A  low,  petty  grammarian ;  a  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

“  He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  Neophite  ;  my  little 
grammaticaster.” — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  i.  2. 

*gram-mat-I-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  grammatic; 
-ation.]  A  rule  or  principle  of  grammar. 

grgm-mat'-I-§I§m,  s.  [Eng.  grammatic ;  -ism.] 
A  point  or  principle  in  grammar. 

“  If  we  would  contest  grammaticisms,  the  word  here  is 
passive.” — Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  ii.  25. 

gram-mat '-I-§Ize,  v.t.&i.  [Eng.  grammatic; 
•ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  grammatical ;  to  set  out 
or  arrange  in  accordance  with  a  system  of  gram¬ 
mar. 

“  This  was  the  very  first  attempt  to  embody,  to  arrange, 
or  to  grammaticize  this  language  [the  Celtic].” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Wales  Oenerall.  (Note.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  display  one’s  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar  ;  to  act  the  grammarian. 

“Grammaticizing  pedantically,  and  criticising  spuri¬ 
ously.” — Bp.  Ward. 

*gram'-ma-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  grammatistes.]  A  pre¬ 
tender  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

“Not  instruments  of  burning  plates  ...  as  some 
grammatists  have  imagined.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus, 
bk.  xiv.  (Annot.) 

gram'-ma-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  gramma  (genit.  gram- 
matos)  =  a  written  character,  a  line.] 

Min.:  The  same  asTEEMOLiTE  (q.  v.). 
gramme,  s.  [Fr,  from  Gr.  gramma=a  written 
character,  a  letter  ...  a  weight  used  by  phy- 
sicians=  a  scruple.] 

Weights  and  Measures,  Physics,  c&c. :  A  French 
weight,  equivalent  to  that  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
distilled  water  at  4°  C.  It  weighs  15’443  grains.  On 
the  C.G.S.  System  of  Units  it  is  nearly  equal  to  981 
dynes. 

gramme-centimeter,  s. 

Physics:  A  measure  of  work  on  the  C.  G.  S.  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Units.  It  is  nearly=9’81X102  ergs.  It  is 
rather  less  than  the  kilerg. 
gramme-degree,  s. 

Physics:  A  measure  of  heat.  One  gramme  de¬ 
gree  Centigrade  is  =  4'2  X  107  ergs  =  forty- two  mill¬ 
ion  ergs. 

gram'-mlte,  s.  [Gr.  gramma  [Geammatite],  and 
suff .  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.  v.). 
gram-mit-Id  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gram- 
mit{es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea:.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns  hav¬ 
ing  naked  sori. 

gram-ml'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  gramme  =  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  an  outline  ;  from  the  arrangement  of  the  sori.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Grammit- 
idese  (q.  v.).  What  was  once  termed  Grammitis 
ceterach  was  next  called  Ceterach  offlcinarum,  and 
has  now  returned  to  Asplenium  ceterach,  its  old 
Linn®  an  name. 

Gram-m6n'-tl-g.n§,  Grand’-mon-tme§,  Gran’- 
di-mon-tain§,  s.  pi.  [From  Grammont,  in  Li¬ 
moges,  Muret,  near  which  the  order  was  first  estab¬ 
lished.] 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ijhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this, 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


Ch.  HL-. .  A  monastic  order  founded  in  A.D.  1073, 
with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  t  by  Stephen 
of  Thiers,  a  nobleman  of  Auvergne,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Stephen  de  Muret.  _  [Etym.l  His  rules  en¬ 
joined  poverty  and  obedience ;  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  which  was  not  allowed  even  to  the 
sick ;  as  also  silence,  and  forbade  conversation  with 
females.  The  lay  brethren  were  to  manage  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  monastery  while  their  clerical 
associates  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  spirit¬ 
ual  contemplation.  The  reputation  of  the  order 
remained  high  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Ultimately,  however,  variance  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  clerical  and  lay  brethren,  and  the_  rigor 
of  the  rules  was  modified,  both  courses  tending  to 
lower  the  reputation  of  the  order  in  the  Christian 
world. 

gram'-6-phone,  s.  [Gr.  gramma,  letter,  and 
phone,  sound.]  A  form'of  phonograph  in  which  is 
used,  instead  of  a  wax  cylinder,  a  circular  plate  or 
disk  of  metal  covered  with  a  delicate  etching 
ground,  on  which  the  record  is  made  and  subse¬ 
quently  etched  into  the  metal.  [Phonograph.]  i 

gram  -pus,  *gram-passe,  *grand-pls§e,  s. 

tA  corruption  of  Ital.  gran  pes= great  fish,  or  of 
’ort.  gran  peixe, 
or  Sp.  grand  pez, 
from  Lat.  grandis 
piscis  =  a  great 
fish.  There  is  an 
analogous  etymol¬ 
ogy  to  Porpoise 
(q.  v.).  (Skeat.)] 

ZoOl. :  A  ceta¬ 
cean,  P  hoccen  a 
orca,  closely  akin 
to  the  porpoise,  P. 
communis ,  but  Grampus, 

much  larger,  be¬ 
ing  sometimes  twenty-one  feet  long.  It  has  eleven 
thick  conical  teeth,  a  little  crooked,  the  posterior 
ones  flattened  transversely.  It  is  black  above  and 
white  below.  It  is  a  voracious  animal.  It  is  found 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  extending  also  to  the  British 
seas. 

gra-ng,,  s.pl.  [PI.  of  Lat.  granum—a  grain.] 
Pharm.,  die.:  Grains. 

*grana-moluccana,  s.pl. 

Pharm. :  The  seeds  _  of  Croton  tiglium  and  C, 
pavana,  two  euphorbiaceous  trees  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  oil  of  which  is  acrid,  and  blisters  the 
skin. 

gran-g,-dH'-lg.,  s.  [Sp.] 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Passiflora  (Passion 
Flower),  as  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  &c.,  having 
edible  fruits;  also  those  fruits  themselves. 

grg,-na -do  s.  [Lat.  granatum.]  A  pomegran¬ 
ate.  [Geanatum.] 
gran'-g,m,  s.  [Geandam.] 

gran  -ar  y,  s.  [Lat.  granaria,  from  granum = 
corn;  Ital.  granaro;  Sp.  granero ,*  Port,  granier; 
Fr.  grenier.  Granary  ana  garner  are  thus  doub¬ 
lets.]  A  storehouse  or  repository  for  grain  after  it 
has  been  thrashed;  any  place  where  grain  is  stored. 

“  Of  forecast,  the  sitta,  and  the  ant,  which  lay  up  nuts 
and  other  seeds  in  their  granaries,  which  serve  them  in 
winter.” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*gran'-g,te  s.  [Latin  granatum.]  A  pomegran¬ 
ate. 

*gran'-ate,  a.  [Latin  granatus.]  Ingrained; 
dyed  in  grain. 

grg,-na-tl,  s.  [Gen.  sing,  of  Lat.  granatum.] 
[Geanatum.] 

Granati  radicis  cortex :  [ Pomegranate-root  f>arfc.] 
gran-g,-tlte,  s.  [Geenatite.] 

*grg.-na'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  ( pomum )  granatum=  (an 
apple)  with  grains;  granum= a  grain.]  A  pome¬ 
granate. 

grand,  *graund,  a.&s.  [Fr.  pran.d=great,  from 
Lat.  grandis,  from  the  same  root  as  gravis= heavy; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  grande.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Great,  principal,  chief. 

“Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance, 

Thus  answered.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  149. 

*2.  Weighty,  important. 

“  In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  spent, 

In  waging  weighty  compliment.” 

Dryden:  Ep.  7. 

3.  Complete,  full. 

“  Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Great :  illustrious ;  high  in  dignity,  rank,  or 
power;  noble. 

“  God  hath  planted,  that  is,  made  to  grow,  the  trees  of 
life  and  knowledge,  plants  only  proper  and  becoming  the 
paradise  and  garden  of  so  grand  a  Lord.” — Raleigh:  Hist, 
of  the  World. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


grand-action 
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5.  Splendid,  magnificent. 

“I  have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of 
trees  of  a  moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far 
grander,  than  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense 
distances.” — Burke:  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii., 
§10. 

6.  Worthy  of  admiration,  noble,  illustrious,  admi¬ 
rable. 

7.  Noble;  sublime;  lofty;  conceived  or  expressed 
in  noble  or  dignified  language ;  as,  a  grand  concep¬ 
tion,  a  grand  idea. 

8.  It  is  used  principally  in  composition  to  denote 
ascent  or  descent  of  consanguinity ;  as,  grand- 
father  and  grandson,  grandmother  and  grandchild, 
&c.,  more  remote  in  descent. 

“  Say  first  what  cause 

Moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state, 

Favored  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 

From  their  Creator.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  29. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  head  or  chief  of  certain  secret  societies ;  a 
grand-master. 

2.  [Grand-piano.] 

grand- action,  s.  A  pianoforte  action,  in  which 
three  features  are  combined:  (1)  A  hammer  to 
strike  the  string;  (2)  a  hopper  to  elevate  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  then,  escaping  therefrom,  leave  the  latter 
instantly  to  fall  away  from  the  string,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  position  of  the  key  ;  and  (3)  a  check  to  catch 
the  hammer  and  prevent  rebounding. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  s.  An  organized 
association  of  men  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or 
navy  during  the  Civil  war.  It  has  branches,  called 
Posts,  all  over  this  country. 

grand-commander,  grand-cross,  s.  The  high¬ 
est  class  in  certain  orders  of  knighthood. 

grand-days,  s.pl, 

Eng.  Law :  Certain  days  in  the  terms  which  are 
solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery— 
viz.,  Candlemas  Day,  Ascension  Day,  St.  John  Bap¬ 
tist  s  Day,  and  All  Saints’  Day. 

grand-distress,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  of  distress  issued  in  the  real 
action  of  quare  impedit,  when  no  appearance  has 
been  entered  after  the  attachment.  It  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  and  commands  him  to  distrain  the 
defendant’s  goods  and  chattels,  in  order  to  compel 
appearance, 

grand-duke,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  applied  to  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Russia,  and  also  to  the  sovereigns 
of  certain  German  states,  who  are  considered  as 
holding  a  position  between  duke  and  king.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  under 
Victor  Emmanuel,  in  1861,  there  was  a  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany. 

f2.  Zot)l.:  A  name  for  the  Eagle-owl,  Bubo  maxi- 
mus. 

♦grand  -  guard,  *grande  -  garde,  *graun  - 
garde,  s. 

Old  Arm. :  A  piece  of  plate-armor  used  in  the 
tournament  as  an  extra  protection  for  the  left 
shoulder  and  breast.  It  was  screwed  to  the  breast¬ 
plate,  and  allowed  little  or  no  room  to  the  left  arm, 
being  only  used  on  horseback  in  “jousts  of  peace.’ 

( Fairholt .) 

“The  one  bare  the  helme,  the  second  his  graun-garde, 
the  thirde  his  spere.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6.) 

grand-juror,  s.  A  member  of  a  grand-jury  (q.v.). 

“Never  had  magistrates,  grand-jurors,  rectors,  and 
churchwardens  been  so  much  on  the  alert.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

grand-jury,  s. 

Law :  A  body  of  men,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-four,  respectively,  re¬ 
turned  by  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county,  or  by 
the  marshal  of  the  proper  district,  to  whom  indict¬ 
ments  are  preferred.  The  law  requires  that  twenty- 
four  citizens  shall  be  summoned  to  serve  on  the 
grand-jury  ;  but  in  practice,  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  are  sworn,  because  of  the  inconvenience  which 
else  mightarise.of  having  twelve,  who  are  sufficient 
to  find  a  true  bill,  opposed  to  the  other  twelve,  who 
might  be  against  it.  [Jury.] 

“The  grand-jury,  having  chosen  their  foreman,  are  next 
instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry  by  a  charge 
from  the  judge  who  presides  upon  the  bench.  They  then 
withdraw  to  receive  indictments,  which  are  preferred  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  at  the  suit  of  any 
private  prosecutor;  and  they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution;  for  the  finding  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation, 
which  is  afterward  to  be  tried  and  determined;  and  the 
grand-jury  are  only  to  inquire  upon  their  oaths  whether 
there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answer 
it.” — Blaclcstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

grand-juryman,  s. 

Law:  A  grand-juror. 


grand-larceny,  s. 

Law:  The  stealing  of  goods  exceeding  a  certain 
value,  varying  in  various  states. 

♦grand-leet,  s.  A  great  assembly. 

“In  the  grand-leets  and  solemn  elections  of  magis¬ 
trates.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  25. 

grand-lodge,  s.  The  principal  lodge  of  Free¬ 
masons  and  of  Good-Templars.  It  is  presided  over 
by  the  grand-master,  and  grants  charters  of  founda¬ 
tion  or  affiliation,  and  acts  generally  as  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  order.  The  officers  of  grand-lodge 
are  delegates  from  the  various  inferior  lodges. 

grand-mamma,  s.  [Grandmamma.] 
grand-master,  s. 

1.  The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  military  orders 
of  knighthood ;  as,  the  Hospitallers,  the  Templars, 
&c. 

2.  The  head  of  the  orders  of  Freemasons  and  Good 
Templars. 

grand-nephew,  s.  The  grandson  of  a  brother 
or  sister. 

grand-niece,  s.  The  granddaughter  of  a  brother 
or  sister. 

grand-pensionary,  s.  [Pensionary.] 
grand-piano,  s.  A  harp-shaped  piano,  whose 
form  is  caused  by  the  varying  lengths  of  the  strings, 
the  mechanism  being  introduced  in  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  manner  regardless  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
instrument.  [Pianoforte.] 
grand-relief,  s. 

Sculp. :  [Alto-relievo.] 

grand-seignior,  s.  A  title  formerly  given  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

grand-stand,  s.  The  principal  stand  or  struct¬ 
ure,  on  a  race-course,  &c.,  from  which  a  view  of  a 
race  or  other  spectacle  can  be  obtained. 

grand-vizier,  s.  The  prime  minister  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  [Vizier.] 

♦grand,  *graund,  v.  t.  [Grand,  a.]  To  make 
great. 

“To  ground  His  grace  is  sacrilegious.” — Davies:  Summa 
Totalis,  p.  6. 

gran  -dam,  *gran-dame,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and 
dam.]  A  grandmother  ;  an  old  woman. 

“Make  merry,  wives  lye  little  children  stun 
Your  grandam' s  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noise!” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnet;  Anticipation,  No.  1. 

grandchild,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  child.']  The 
offspring  of  a  son  or  daughter ;  a  grandson  or  grand¬ 
daughter. 

“With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren' s  love  for  epitaph.” 

Byron :  Manfred,  ii.  1. 

grand  -daugh  ter  ( gh  silent,),  s.  [Eng.  grand, 
and  daughter.]  The  daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

“  Shortly  after  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  granddaughter  to 
the  second  sister  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  publicly 
proclaimed  Queen  of  England.”  —  Camden:  Elizabeth. 
(Introd.) 

grande,  s.  [Sp.] 

Sugar  Man.:  The  largest  evaporating-pan  of  a 
battery.  . 

gran-dee',  s.  [Span,  grander  a  nobleman.]  A 
nobleman;  a  person  of  high  rank,  power,  or  dig¬ 
nity:  specif.,  in  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  has  the  privilege  of  remaining  covered 
in  the  king’s  presence. 

“The  pageantry  of  life,  considered  in  a  political  view, 
as  designed  by  the  grandees  to  awe  the  people,  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  park  of  selfish  happiness,  which  the 
grandees  have  fenced  with  high  pales.”— Knox:  The  Spirit 
of  Despotism,  §  22. 

gran-dee  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  grandee ;  -ship.]  The 
rank,  dignity,  or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

“I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than  nine¬ 
teen  grandeeships  centered  in  his  person.” — Swinburne: 
Spain,  let.  42. 

grand  -eur  (eur  as  yur),_s.  [Fr.,  from  grand- 
great.]  The  quality  of  being  grand;  splendor; 
magnificence ;  state ;  dignity ;  vastness  of  _  size  ; 
splendid  or  magnificent  appearance ;  elevation  of 
sentiment,  language,  or  thought ;  sublimity. 

“This  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury.”  Milton:  P.  B.,  iv.  110. 

V  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grandeur 
and  magnificence:  “An  extensive  assemblage  of 
striking  qualities  in  the  exterior  constitutes  the 
common  signification  of  these  terms,  of  which 
grandeur  is  the  genus  and  magnificence  the  species. 
Magnificence  cannot  exist  without  grandeur,  but 
grandeur  exists  without  magnificence :  the  former 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  degree  and 
in  application.  When  applied  to  the  same  objects 
they  differ  in  degree ;  magnificence  being  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  grandeur.  Grandeur  is  applicable  to 
the  works  of  nature  as  well  as  art,  of  mind  as  well 


as  matter ;  magnificence  is  altogether  the  creature 
of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  an  entertainment, 
and  the  like,  may  ho  grand  or  magnificent :  but  a 
scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception,  and  the  like,  is 
grand,  but  not  mag nilicent.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy  non.) 

*grand-ev  -I-ty,  *grand-8BV  -I-tjf,  s.  [Latm 
grandoivitas ,  from  grandis  —  great,  and  cevurn  — 
age.]  Great  age,  long  life ;  length  of  life. 

“Upon a  true  account  the  present  age  is  the  world’s 
grandeevity." — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xv. 

♦grand-ev  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  qrandeevus.]  Of  great 
age;  long-lived. 

grand -fa  ther,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  father.] 
The  father  of  a  mother  or  father  ;  the  male  ances¬ 
tor  next  above  a  father  or  mother  in  the  scale  of 
ascent. 

*grand-lf -1C,  a.  [Lat.  grandificus,  from  grandis 
=great,  and/acio=to  make.]  Making  great. 

♦grand'-I-fy,  v  t.  TEn g.  grand;  suff.  -fy  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  grand,  great,  or  splendid. 

grand-IP -o-quen<je,  s.  [Grandiloquent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grandiloquent ;  lofty  or 
pompous  language ;  bombast. 

grand-Il-6-quent,  a.  [Latin  grandiloquens, 
from  grandis— great;  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor= to 
speak.] 

1.  Using  lofty  or  pompous  language;  bombastic. 

2.  Bombastic;  consisting  of  lofty  or  pompous  lan¬ 
guage. 

“For  incident  and  style  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
grandiloquent  extravagances),  it  stands  out  favorably 
from  the  common  run  of  novels.” — Athenceum,  Feb.  9, 1884, 

p.  182. 

grand-Il-o-quous,  a.  [Lat.  grandiloquus,  from 
grandis  =  great;  loquor  =  to  speak.J  The  same  as 
Grandiloquent  (q.  v.). 

Gran-dl-mon-tains,  s.  pi.  [Grammontians.J 

♦grand  -In-ous,  a.  [Latin  grandineus,  from 
grando  (genit.  grandinis)  =  hail.]  Full  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  hail. 

grand  -I-ose,  a.  [Fr.,  from  grand=g reat;  Ital. 
grandioso .] 

1.  Grand,  sublime,  imposing,  magnificent ;  full  of 
grandeur. 

“Hardly  anything  could  seem  more  grandiose.” — G. 
Eliot:  Romola,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Pompous,  bombastic ;  vulgarly  showy  or  grand ; 
grandiloquent. 

“Worth  more  than  the  grandiose  memoirs  of  immortal 
statesmen.”— Forster:  Life  and  Times  of  Goldsmith,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  301. 

grand-I-os  -I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  grandios(e);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grandiose ;  bombastic 
or  pompous  style  or  language. 

♦grand -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  granditas,  from  grandit 
=great.]  Greatness,  grandeur,  magnificence. 

“  Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smoothness 
and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness.” — Camden:  Re- 
maines ;  Poems. 

♦grand  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  grand;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  petty  noble  or  grandee. 

“Should  he  (not)  heare  of  billow,  wind  and  storm, 
From  the  tempestuous  grandlings.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Speech  according  to  Horace. 

grand'  ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  grand;  -ly. ]  In  a  grand 
manner,  splendidly,  magnificently,  admirably,  sub¬ 
limely. 

grand -ma,  s.  [Grandmamma.] 
grand-mam-ma,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  mamma 
(q.v.).]  A  grandmother  (q.  v.). 

*grand-ma-ter'-nal,  a.  [Eng.  grand,  and  ma¬ 
ternal  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  grandmother 
or  female  ancestor. 

“  Fresh  strength  is  given  him  in  his  struggles  by  con¬ 
tact  with  his  grandmaternal  earth.” — Mortimer  Collins : 
Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v. 

Grand-mon -tlne§,  s.pl.  [Grammontians.] 
grand -moth-er,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  mother.] 
The  mother  of  one’s  father  or  mother. 

grand'-m&th-er-ly.a.  [Eng. grandmother ;  -ly.] 
Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  grandmother.  (Gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  expression  grandmotherly  legis¬ 
lation  or  government,  that  is,  fit  for  children, 
childish,  treating  those  concerned  as  children.) 

“Tavern  hours  tyrannically  and  ridiculously  curtailed 
by  grandmotherly  legislation.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

grand  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  grand;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  grand ;  grandeur. 

“  The  grandness  of  this  fabric  of  the  world.” — Wollas¬ 
ton:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  5. 

grand  -p?l-pa,  s.  [English  grand,  and  papa 
(q.  v.).]  A  grandfather  (q.  v.). 

♦grand’-paunQh,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  paunch.] 
A  greedy  fellow,  a  glutton,  a  gourmand. 

“  Our  grandpaunche s  and  riotous  persons.” — P.  Holland. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cut),  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


grandschir 

*grand  -SQliIr,  ♦grant-schlr,  s.  [Eng.  grand ; 
ycotch  schir— sir.]  A  great-grandfather. 

grand  -sire,  ♦grand- sier,  s.  [Eng  grand,  and 
f  ire.  ] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

“  The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire’s  knees.” 

Tennyson:  Dora,  128. 

2.  An  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

"  Great  Komulus,  the  grandsire  of  them  all.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  49. 

grand  -s&n,  *grand-sonne,  s.  [Eng.  grand ,  and 
*on.  J  The  son  of  one’s  son  or  daughter. 

“Alcseus  grandsonne  searching  long.” 

It  arner:  Albions  England,  bk.  ii.,  c.  xn 

♦grane,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Groan,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  groan. 

B.  Trans.:  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by  groaning. 

.‘‘I  might  grane  my  heart  out  or  ony body  wad  gie  me 
either  a  bane  or  a  bodle.” — Scott:  Antiquary ,  ch.  xii. 

*gran-er,  s.  [Granary.]  A  granary,  a  garner. 

grange,  *graunge,  *gronge,  s.  [Fr.  grant,  t, 
from  Low  Lat.  granea  =  a  barn,  a  grange  ;  granum 
=grain,  corn  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  granja.] 

*1.  A  barn,  a  granary. 

‘‘Their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full.” 

Milton:  Comus,  175. 

2.  A  farmhouse  or  farmstead  standing  away  at  a 
distance  from  other  houses  or  a  village  ;  applied  to 
the  residence  of  the  bailiff  of  a  feudal,  the  dwelling 
of  a  yeoman,  &c. 

‘‘Till  thou  return,  the  Court  I  will  exchange 
For  some  poor  cottage,  or  some  country  grange." 
Drayton:  Lady  Geraldine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
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grg,-nif -er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  qramim.= grain,  seed; 
'er°—t°  bear,  to  produce;  and  Eng.  adj.  su£E.  -ous.] 
{searing  grain  or  seeds  like  grain. 

gran  -I-form,  s.  [Lat.  granum  (genit.  grani)  = 
grain,  seed,  and/orwa=form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  grains  of  corn  in  form. 

tgran'  l-llte,  s.  [Fr.,  from  grani(t),  and  Gr. 
lithos= stone.] 

Petrology  : 

1.  Granite  with  small  grains.  ( Littri .) 

2.  Indeterminate  granite. 

3.  Granite  which  contains  more  than  three  con¬ 
stituent  parts.  ( Ogilvie .)  The  word  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  Rutley. 

grflL-nll’-l?,,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  of  grano:  Latin 
granum= a  grain,  seed.]  The  dust  or  small  grains 
of  the  cochineal  insect. 


granivorous 

II.  Fig. :  Resembling  granite  in  any  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  that  material  is  noted. 

“So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond!  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves: 
Smooth,  solid  monument  of  mental  pain.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

granite-dispersing,  a. 

Geol.:  Dispersing  granite  in  the  form  of  erratic 
blocks. 

“  The  granite-dispersing  power  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.” 
— Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  xxxv.  431. 

granite-dispersion,  s. 

Geol. :  The  act  of  dispersing  or  scattering  granite 
in  the  form  of  erratic  blocks. 

“The  great  Kirkcudbrightshire  granite-dispersion.’’— 
Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxv.  431. 


*gran-it,  a.  [Eng.  grain  (2),  s. ;  -it,  -ed.]  Forked, 
barbed. 

*gran  -i-tar,  s.  [Eng.  grain;  -ter.']  An  officer  granite-group,  s.  .  . 

belongmg  to  a  religious  house,  who  had  the  charge  ,  Petrol. A  group  of  rocks  of  which  graniteis  the 
of  the  granaries ;  a  grainger.  type,  arranged  under  the  class  Crystalline  Rocks. 

-.3..  .  jo  ru  i  ’  Rutley  includes  in  it  the  following  species :  granite, 

n [I,  al;  fJranlt°y  J13  s.— granite,  porphyritic  granite,  felstone,  granitite,  cordierite 
arnnitn  granum— &  grain,  Port,  granite,  luxullianite,  aplite  or  haplite,  granulite, 

®  ®  Sp •  granate.  So  named  be-  greisen,  gneiss,  protogine,  and  cornubianite  (q.  v.). 

cause  the  rock  has  a  coarse  granular  structure.]  ’  ’  / 

A.  As  substantive :  granite-polishing,  s.  The  polishing  of  granite. 

.  ~  I  he  method  of  doing  this  was  discovered  by  Mac- 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  Donald  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  _  ..  _ _ ■  .  .  „  ,  . 

2.  Anything  very  difficult  to  be  destroyed,  as  when  gjamte-ware,  s.  A  species  of  ironware,  enam- 

an  individual  is  said  to  have  a  constitution  of  gled  to  resemble  granite.  It  is  very  largely  used  in 
granite.  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  utensils. 

II  .Technically:  gran'-i-tel,  gran-i-telle,  s.  [Fr.  granitelle.] 

mu  *  u  .  1.  Petrol.  &  Geol. :  An  unstratified  rock,  normally  Petrol.:  A  variety  of  gray  granite  with  small  crys- 

6.  me  rarmnouse  or  rarmstead  or  a  religious  consisting  of  three  simple  minerals,  felspar,  quartz,  tallinei granules,  the  components  being  felspar  and 
nouse,  where  the  crops  Irom  the  ground  attached  to  and  mica,  or,  in  Dana’s  nomenclature,  of  ortho-  quartz.  It  was  worked  by  the  ancient  Romans  a3 
the  monastery  and  also  the  tithes  and  rent  paid  in  clase,  quartz,  and  mica.  For  a  long  time  the  marble.  Graphic  granite  is  a  variety  of  it. 
kind  were  stored:  one  of  the  monks,  called  the  universally  accepted  view,  which  is  still  the  prev-  frra-nit  -to  +< rra  nit’  al  n  rPn o-  nmnitCA  • 
prior  of  the  grange,  was  deputed  to  keep  the  ac-  alent  one,  was  that  it  is  an  “igneous”  rock,  of  a  . gr^  ,  V  ’  k  ^  i  ™  [  Eng.  (e) , 

“Plutonic”  type.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  to  of,or  pertaining  to 

be  encountered  that  it  is  not  seen  in  process  of  for-  ^ranii;ei  the  nature  of  granite, 

mation  on  the  earth’s  surface.  This  has  been  met  Pp^sistmg  or  composed  of  granite.  {Quar.  Jour. 
by  the  hypothesis  that  it  originates  beneath  the  Geoi.aoc.,  ix.  2t>4.) 
surface  and  under  high  pressure,  produced  in  most 
cases  by  earth,  but  in  some  instances  by  a  weight  of 


count  of  the  farm. 

“An  officer  out  for  to  ride, 

To  sen  her  granges  and  her  bernes  wide.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,996. 

4.  A  combination,  society,  or  association  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture 


by  abolishing  the  restraints  and  burdens  imposed  incumbent  water.  Like  surface  volcanic  rocks  it 
on  it  by  railway  and  other  companies,  and  by  get-  has  been  fused  and  afterward_  cooled  ;  but  it  does 


fgranitic-aggregate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  granular  rock  consisting  of  two  or 
more  simple  minerals,  only  one  of  which  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  constituents  of  granite.  Thus  there 


ting  rid  of  the  system  of  middlemen  or  agents  be-  not,  like  them,  comprehend  tuffs  and  breccias,  <fcc.,  may  be  rock  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  or  of  felspar 

Itwooo  4 nr/vrJiiAot*  *-»  A  r.-.-.  nn  r.  flQqnmpq  a  prvsrn  I  lino  ro  y  rn  ro  rloef.ifnrn  nf  V  i  i  7 


tween  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

♦grange,  v.  t.  [Grange,  s.]  Apparently,  to  farm. 

“They  presumed  thus  to  grange  and  truck  causes.” — 
Birch:  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  354. 

gran'-ge  a.  «■  [Named  probably  after  some  one 
called  Grange,  known  to  Addison  {Paxton)  .1 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Grange- 
inere  (q.  v.).  Granqea  maderaspatana,  found  in 


but  assumes  a  crystalline  texture,  destitute  of 
pores,  or  cellular  cavities  to  which  gases  entangled 
in  lava  or  any  such  rock  give  rise.  It  is  in  favor  of 
its  igneous  orgin  that  it  has  in  many  places  broken 
through  ordinary  sedimentary  or  metamorphic 
strata,  sending  veins  through  them  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  It  rarely,  however,  overtops  or  caps  them, 
as  if  coming  up  molten  through  a  crater  it  had 
overflowed  them  above.  Hence  the  term  proposed 


India  and  in  Brazil,  is  used  in  the  latter  country  as  for  it— “underlying”- to  distinguish  it  from  the  vol- 


a  substitute  for  calomel. 

gran-ge-In'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grange{a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Asteroide®. 

grang  -er,  s.  [Eng.  grange;  -er.] 

1.  A  farmer. 

2.  A  member  of  an  association  for  the  promotion 
of  tho  interests  of  agriculture. 

Grang  er-Ize,  v.  t.  [Grangerism.]  To  mutilate 
hooks  in  the  manner  described  under  Grangerism 
(q.  v.). 

Grang  -er-I§m,  s.  [For  otym.  soe  dof.  and  ex¬ 
tract.]  Tho  practice  of  illustrating  some  particular 
book  with  engravings  torn  from  others.  As  will  be 
soon  from  thoexampleunder  Grangerite  tho  custom 
itself  was  known  in  tho  last  century,  but  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  special  delight  bibliophiles 
took  in  thus  illustrating  Granger’s  Biographical 
History  of  England.  G.  A.  Sala  {loc.  cit.)  says,  on 
tho  authority  of  the  advertisement  of  the  fifth 
edition,  that  at  its  first  appearance  tho  rage  to 
illustrate  it  became  so  prevalent  that  scarcely  a 
copy  of  any  work  embellished  with  portraits  could 
be  found  in  an  unmutilated  state. 

“ Grangerism ,  as  the  innocent  may  need  to  be  told,  is 
the  pernicious  vice  of  cutting  plates  and  title-pages  out 
of  many  books  to  illustrate  one  book.” — Saturday  Review, 
Jan.  29,  1883,  p.  123. 

Grang'-er-lte,  s.  [ Granger ;  -ite.]  One  who 
mutilates  books  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
others. 

“Diderot  was  not  only  a  hardened  Grangerite  but  as  far 
in  advance  of  his  epoch,  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  book 
illustration,  as  ho  was  in  respect  of  art  criticism.” — 
Saturday  Review,  Feb.  17,  1883,  p.  207. 

gran  gfis  -to,  s.  [It.] 

1.  Music:  Elevated  taste  or  expression. 

2.  Paint. :  Anything  in  a  picture  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  or  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 

gra  nif-er  ae,  s.  pi.  [Granifercus.]  A  name 
given  by  Agurdh  in  1821  to  tho  Endogens  (q.  v.). 


canic  rocks, called  “  overlying”  rocks.  Somegeolo 
gists  consider  it  notan  “igneous”  or  “plutonic,” 
but  a  metamorphic  rock,  more  altered  than  gneiss, 
which  agrees  with  it  in  composition,  but  in  which 
stratification  has  not  been  obliterated.  The  two 
views  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  ;  some  gran¬ 
ites  may  have  the  one  origin  and  others  the  other. 
It  is  of  all  ages,  some  granite  in  the  Alps  having 
broken  up  the  strata  during  Tertiary  times.  Gran¬ 
ite  incloses  fluid  cavities,  haying  in  them  water, 
containing  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

2.  Chem.,  die.:  M.  Durocher  supposes  that  a  mass 
containing  in  combustion  silica,  alumina,  alkaline, 
and  earthy  bases,  potash,  soda,  sometimes  litliia, 
with  a  little  lime  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  with  minute  quantities  of  hydrofluoric, 
and  even  of  boracic  acid,  would,  as  it  cooled,  sep¬ 
arate  into  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  felspar 
crystallizing  sooner  than  the  quartz,  which  would 
long  remain  in  a  viscous  state. 

3.  Physical  Geog.,  Scenery,  die.:  Granite  often 
constitutes  the  axis  of  high  mountain  chains;  the 
Sinaitic  range  has  an  axis  of  granite.  Granite  hills 
have  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  with  a  scanty  vegeta 


and  schorl. 

gr?L-nIt-i-fI-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  granitify ;  c  con¬ 
nective  ;  suffix  -ation.]  The  act  of  forming  into 
granite ;  the  state  or  process  of  becoming  formed 
into  granite. 

grst-nlt’-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  granite,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  granite;  having  a  granitic 
structure  or  shape. 

gr^-nit-i-fy,  v.  t.  [English  granite;  suff.  -fy 
(q.  v.).]  To  form  into  granite. 

♦gran'-I-tin,  *gran -i-tlne,  s.  [Fr.  granitin.] 
Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
Called  also  Pegmatite  (q.  v.). 

gran'-I-tlte,  s.  [English  granite,  and  suff.  -ite 
{Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol.:  Any  variety  of  granite  which  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  plagioclase  (oligoclase).  It  has 
also  flesh-red  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  blackish-green  magnesian  mica.  {Rutley.) 

gran'-I-t^id,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  granitfe),  and  suff. 
- oid ;  from  eidos=  form,  appearance.] 

Petrol.:  Resembling  granite;  having  the  same 
mineral  composition  as  granite,  or  having  the  min- 
erals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  distinct,  as  in 
granite. 

“We  found  it  to  be  only  a  huge  erratic  of  the  usual 
granitoid  gneiss.” — Fi-of.  Geikie,  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Oct.,  1881,  p.  426. 

gran-I-tdld  -ite,  s.  [Eng.  granitoid;  -ite.] 
Petrol.:  A  name  proposed,  in  1879,  by  Prof.  Bon- 
ney  for  certain  Dimetian  granitoid  rocks,  which  in 


general  ^aspect  much  resemble  a  granitepoor  in 


topped  precipice-flanked  basaltic  hills.  Von  Buch 
considers  that  granitic  mountains  so  much  tend  to 
be  portions  of  a  sphere,  that  he  looks  upon  them  as 
ellipsoidal  bubbles,  which  were  forced  upward  only 
in  a  partially  fluid  state ;  then,  when  the  upper 
dome-shaped  surface  contracted,  many  granitic 
blocks  were  formed. 


mica  ;  they  are  metamorphic,  clastic  rocks,  but  dif¬ 
fer  from  ordinary  gneiss  in  being  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
foliated,  and  in  the  small  amount  of  mica.  The 
word  has  a  plural,  granitoidites. 

gran'-I-tone,  s.  [Ital.] 

1.  Petrol.,  (&c.  :  The  name  given  in  Tuscany  to  a 


4.  Comm.,  die. :  Granite  is  of  much  economic  value  very  dense  rock  with  large  crystals  of  diallage, 
as  a  building  stone.  New  Hampshire  is  popularly  and  milk-white  or  slightly  steel-gray  crystals  of  fel- 
called  the  Granite  State,  on  account  of  the  quan-  spar  of  the  hardest  kind,  occasionally  replaced  by 
tity  of  granite  composing  its  mountains.  [Granite-  steatite.  The  same  as  Euphotide  (q.  v.). 
polishing.]  2 .Palceont.:  It  is  of  miocene  age. 

B.  As  adjective:  gra-nlv  -or-ous,  a._  [Lat.  granum= grain,  seed; 


I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  or  belonging  to  voro— to  devour ;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. -oms.]  Feeding 
granite.  * 

“  All  round  the  mouth  of  Eskdale  and  south  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Bootle,  the  granite  blocks  are  chiefly  congre¬ 
gated.” — Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  x. 


or  living  on  grain. 

“I  speak  of  granivorous  birds,  such  as  common  fowls, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  Ac.” — Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xvi. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghiu,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bgl,  del. 


gr  arm  aro  2062  granulite 


gran-n^m,  *gran-num,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 

grandam.  (q.  v.).]  A  grandmother. 

“  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if 
I  may  believe  my  grannam." 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Lover's  Progress,  iv.  1. 

gran’-ny,  gran-nie,  s.  [Gbannam.]  A  grand¬ 
mother  ;  an  old  woman. 

“  I’ve  heard  my  reverend  grannie  say, 

In  lanely  glens  you  like  to  stray.” 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

granny’s-knot,  s. 

Naut.:  A  knot  in  which  the  second  tie  is  across, 
differing  from  a  reef-knot,  in  which  the  end  and 
outer  part  are  in  line. 

gran-6-lith’-ic.  s.  A  hard  artificial  stone,  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  tne  construction  of  sidewalks. 

grant,  *granti,  *grantte,  *grante,  *graunt, 
♦graunte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  graanter,  graunter, 
forms  of  craanter ,  creanter— to  caution,  to  assure, 
from  Low  Lat.  *credento,  creanto=to  guarantee; 
credentict=& promise ;  from  Lat.  credens,  pr.  par.  of 
credo—  to  trust.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bestow,  give,  or  confer,  particularly  in 
answer  to  prayer  or  request ;  to  concede. 

“He  is  worthie  that  thou  graunte  to  him  this  thing.” 
Wycliffe:  Lute  vii. 

2.  To  admit  as  true  something  not  yet  proved ;  to 
allow,  to  concede. 

“I  take  it  for  granted  ...  in  this  article  it  signi- 
fieth  not  holy  things,  but  holy  ones.” — Pearson:  On  the 
Creed. 

3.  To  transfer  or  bestow  the  right  or  title  to  ;  to 
convey  by  deed  or  writing ;  to  give  or  make  over  for 
any  good  consideration. 

“Grant me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor.” — 1  Chron. 
xxi.  22. 

*4.  To  agree  with ;  to  assent  to. 

“  TJs  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 

And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  778. 

*5.  To  admit  of,  to  allow,  to  permit. 

“  His  heart  granteth 

No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  568. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  allow,  to  concede,  to  admit. 

“  But  granting  your  excellence  has  at  last  forced  envy 
to  confess  that  your  works  have  some  merit.” — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

*2.  To  consent,  to  agree. 

“Before  I  would  have  grantea  to  that  act.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  grant  and  to  give, 
see  Give. 

grant,  s.  [Grant,  v. ] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  granting,  bestowing,  or  conferring. 

*2.  Consent,  agreement. 

“You  grant  or  your  denial  shall  be  mine.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  8. 

3.  That  which  is  granted,  bestowed,  or  conferred ; 
a  gift,  a  boon ;  property  conveyed  by  deed  or  patent. 

“All  the  Irish  grants  of  William  were  annulled.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*4.  The  admission  of  something  not  yet  proved  as 
true ;  concession. 

“But  of  this  so  large  a  grant,  we  are  content  not  to  take 
advantage.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

II.  Law:  The  conveyance  in  writing  of  such  things 
as  cannot  be  passed  or  conveyed  by  word  only,  as 
lands,  reversions,  rents,  &c.,  or  made  by  such  per¬ 
sons  as  cannot  give  but  by  deed. 

“Thus  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial 
traffic,  and  the  reciprocal  transfer  of  property  by  sale, 
grant,  or  conveyance;  which  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
continuance  of  the  original  possession  which  the  first  oc¬ 
cupant  had,  or  as  an  abandoning  of  the  thing  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  and  an  immediate  successive  occupancy  of  the 
same  by  the  new  proprietor.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  1. 

grant  -gi.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  grant;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  granted  or  conveyed  by 
grant. 

“Tithes  and  Church  lands  .  .  .  coming  to  the  crown 
became  grantable  in  that  way  to  the  subject.” — Burke; 
Dormant  Claims  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  granted,  allowed,  or  con¬ 
ceded. 

“ The  Statute  of  Clarendon  gave  the  accused  of  felony 
or  treason,  although  quitted  by  the  ordeal,  forty  days  to 
pass  out  of  the  realm  with  his  substance,  which  to  other 
felons  taking  sanctuary  and  confessing  to  the  coroner,  he 
affirms  not  grantable.” — Selden .-  Illustrat.  Drayton’s  Poly- 
olbion.  s.  17. 


grant-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Grant,  r.] 

To  take  as  or  for  granted :  To  assume  as  con¬ 
ceded  or  allowed ;  to  take  as  admitted  to  be  true, 
though  not  yet  proved. 

grant-ee’,s.  [Eng .grant;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance 
is  made. 

“  Some  of  the  living  grantees  were  unpopular.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

grant'-er,*graunt-er,  s.  [Eng.  grant ;  -er.]  One 
who  grants. 

“  Both  sides  being  desirers,  and  neither  granters,  they 
broke  off  the  conference.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*grant'-I§e,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  grant  or  granting. 

“Asked  Henry  a  bone  of  grantise  of  grace.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  134. 

*grant-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  grant;  -ly.]  Willingly; 
with  consent  or  willingness. 

grant ’-or,  or  grant-or’,  s.  [Eng.  grant;  -or.] 

Law :  The  person  by  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance 
is  made. 

“A  duplex  querela  shall  not  be  granted  under  pain  of 
suspension  for  the  grantor  from  the  execution  of  his 
office.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

gran’-fi-la,  s.  pi.  [Latin  granulum,  dimin.  of 
granum=a.  grain.] 

Botany : 

1.  Large  sporules  contained  in  the  center  of  many 
algals,  as  in  the  genus  Gloionema.  ( Lindley .) 

2.  The  spore-case  of  a  fungal.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gran -\i-lar,  a.  [Eng.  granul(e) ;  -ar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  or  resembling  gran¬ 
ules  or  grains. 

“  The  protoplasm  comprising  them  is  finely  granular 
throughout.” — Quain:  Anatomy,  ii.  28. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  into  little  knobs  or  knots,  as  the 
roots  of  Saxifraga  granulata.  {Lindley.) 

granular  crystalline-orthoclase,  s. 

Min.  &  Petrol. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase.  Dana 
includes  under  it  granite,  gneiss,  micaschist,  syenite, 
syenitic  gneiss,  granulite,  albitic  granite,  pyroxe- 
nite,  and  miascite. 

granular-diabase,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  diabase  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  constituents  can  be  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye.  {Rutley.) 

granular-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  metamorphic  limestone,  composed  of 
small  grains  or  minute  crystals  intersecting  each 
other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  produce  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  luster,  though  they  themselves,  taken  singly, 
are  brilliant.  It  is  white,  gray,  yellowish,  bluish- 
gray,  reddish,  greenish,  &c.,  occasionally  veined  or 
spotted.  It  has  no  fossils,  but  at  times  contains 
various  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  garnet,  mica, 
hornblende,  talc,  actinolite,  asbestos,  sulphuret  of 
lead  and  of  zinc,  &c.  Of  old  it  was  called  also 
primitive  limestone,  but  it  is  now  known  that  it 
may  be  of  any  age.  It  is  often  called  crystalline 
limestone.  Probably  it  is  in  all  cases  indirectly  of 
animal  origin.  [Limestone.]  A  variety  of  it  is 
called  statuary -marble  (q.  v.).  {Phillips,  c fcc.) 

gran'-u-lfir-lj f,adv.  [Eng.  granular ;  -ly.]  In  a 
granular  manner  or  form. 

gran’-u-l$,r-jf,  a.  [English  granul{e ) ;  -ary.] 
Granular;  resembling  granules  or  grains;  consist¬ 
ing  of  granules. 

“Proportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  into 
granulai-y  bodies.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

gran'-u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  granul{e);  -ate; 
Fr.  granuler.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  granules  or  small  masses. 

“Tin  and  lead  may  be  quickly  and  better  granulated  by 
the  mechanical  way.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  464. 

2.  To  raise  granules  or  small  asperities ;  to  make 
rough  on  the  surface. 

“It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the 
dog-fish  was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpose  for 
the  polishing  of  wood .—Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  formed  into  granules  or  small 
masses ;  to  become  granulated. 

“  It  is  a  property  of  granulating  substances  to  adhere 
promptly  and  permanently  if  brought  together  accu¬ 
rately.” — Ashhurst:  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,  i.  114. 

gran’-y  late,  gran’-n-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains  or  granules ; 
granular. 

2.  Having  numerous  small  asperities. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Granular,  2  (q.  v.). 

granulated-glass,  s.  A  kind  of  roughened  glass, 
used  for  stained  windows. 


granulated-steel,  s. 

Metall. :  Melted  pig-iron  is  scattered  by  a  wheel 
into  a  cistern  of  water,  and  thus  reduced  to  frag¬ 
ments.  These  are  imbedded  in  powdered  hematite 
or  sparry  iron  ore,  and  subjected  to  furnace  heat. 
The  exterior  of  the  fragments  become  decarbonized 
and  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  malleable  iron. 
The  metal  is  made  homogeneous  by  melting,  and 
steel  is  produced. 

gran-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  granules  or  grains. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  granular. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Zinc  and  tin  are  granulated  by  pouring 
the  melted  metal  into  cold  water ;  the  metal  is  thus 
obtained  in  small  fragments.  Granulated  zinc  is 
used  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas,  and  granulated 
tin  along  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is 
used  to  reduce  nitro  compounds  to  amido  com¬ 
pounds. 

“Granulation  is  the  process  by  which  metals  are 
reduced  to  minute  grains.  It  is  effected  by  pouring  them 
in  a  melted  state,  through  an  iron  cullender  pierced  with 
small  holes,  into  a  body  of  water,  or  directly  upon  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  twigs  immersed  in  water.  In  this  way  copper  is- 
granulated  into  bean  shot,  and  silver  alloys  are  granulated 
preparatory  to  refining.” — Ure:  Cyclopedia. 

2.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  process  by  which  little  granular  or  grain¬ 
like  fleshy  bodies  are  formed  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve  both  for 
filling  Tip  the  cavities  and  bringing  closer  together 
and  uniting  their  sides. 

“The  mode  of  healing  by  granulation." — Ashhurst: 
Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,  i.  112. 

(2)  The  fleshy  grain-like  bodies  thus  formed. 

“Small  conical  eminences  called  granulations  ... 

in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens,  minute  vessels  can 
be  distinguished.” — Ashhurst :  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery, 

i.  113. 

gran'-iile,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  granulum, 
dimin.  of  granum=&  grain,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Gen.  {for  the  most  part  technically) :  Any 
small  body  like  a  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  Ac. ;  a  little' 
grain. 

“  With  an  excellent  microscope,,  where  the  naked  eye 
did  see  but  a  green  powder,  the  assisted  eye  could  discern 
particular  granules,  some  blue,  and  some  yellow.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  680. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Anat.:  There  are  granules  in  the  blood  and  in. 
the  nerve  substance.  (See  also  B.  If.) 

2.  Botany: 

1)  &  (2)  [Granula.] 

3)  PI. :  Pollen-grains. 

4)  Knobs  or  knots  constituting  portions  of  a 
root.  [Granular.] 

3.  Petrol.:  A  minute  grain  of  a  simple  mineral,  as 
one  of  the  mechanically  united  constituents  of  a 
rock. 

“  The  quartz  occurs  in  small  rounded  granules  in  tin 
rock.” — Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xii.  183. 

4.  Astron.:  [IT  (1),  (2).] 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  granules. 

IT  There  is  a  granule-layer  of  the  cerebellum.  It 
consists  of  granule-like  corpuscles  lying  in  dense- 
groups  near  the  medullary  center.  ( Quain.) 

IT  (1)  Granules  of  Huggins : 

Astron. :  Groups  of  the  granules  described  under 

(2). 

(2)  Granules  of  Langley : 

Astron. :  Minute  bodies  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sun,  and  assumed  to  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  source  of  solar  light  and  heat. 

granule-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy : 

1.  Gen.:  Cells  containing  globules  of  fat  or  oil  ex¬ 
isting  in  animal  solids  or  liquids. 

2.  Spec. :  Such  cells  when  of  new  formation  in  in¬ 
flammation,  cancer,  &c.  {Griffith  cfc  Henfrey.) 

gran-u-lif-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  granule;  Lat.  fero 
=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.J 
Bearing  grains  ;  full  of  grains. 

gran'-u-ll-form,  a.  [Eng.  granule,  and  form.] 

Petrol.  &  Min. :  Having  a  granular  structure. 

gran'-u-llte,  gran'-u-lyte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  gran- 
ul{um),  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Petrol.:  A  mixture  of  granular  orthoclase  and 
more  or  less  quartz.  It  is  sometimes  called  semi- 
granite.  It  often  contains  small  garnets.  Rutley 
considers  it  a  metamorphic  rock.  A  variety  of  it  is 
termed  Aplite.  Granulite  is  called  also  Leptinite, 

“This  granulite  or  ‘semi-granite,’  as  it  is  wen-called." 
— Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxiii.  320. 

go,  pot* 

qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 
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gran  u  lose,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  granul(e) ;  -ose.l  A 
name  given  to  the  part  of  the  starch  granules  which 
is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  and  acted  upon  by  fer- 
ments  ;  the  residue  is  said  to  consist  of  a  variety  of 
cellulose,  insoluble  in  water,  which  by  long  boiling 
is  converted  into  granulose. 


gran  p  ious,  a.  [Fr.  granuleux,  from  granule: 
fop.  granuloso;  Ital.  grauelloso .]  Full  of  grains  or 
granules;  granular. 

grape  (1),S.  [Graip  (l),  «.] 
grape  (2) ,  s.  [Graip  (2) ,  s.) 

grape  (3),  *graap,  s.  [Fr.  grappe= a  bunch  or 
Cluster  of  grapes ;  M.  H.  Ger.  krappe ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chrapho= a  hook;  M.  H.  Ger.  kripfen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chnpphen=to  seize,  to  clutch.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
A.  As  substantive : 


Bot.,  Hort.,  <&c.:  The  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera,  or 
that  important  plant  itself.  [Vitis.]  The  native 
country  of  the  vine  is  the  region  round  the  Caspian 
bea,  extending  through  Armenia  as  far  west  as 
the  Crimea.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  the  re¬ 
motest  antiquity  (Gen.  ix.  20).  It  flourishes  in 
lurkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
this  country. 

H  Bear’s  grape  is  Vaccinium  arctostaphylos,  also 
Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi;  the  Corinth  grape  is  the 
Black  Corinth  variety  of  Vitis  vinifera ,  the  one 
which  furnishes  dried  currants ;  the  Sea-grape  is 
Ephedra  distachya ,  also  Sargassum  bacciferuni ; 
and  the  Seaside  grape  Coccoloba  uvifera. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Farr,  (pi.) ;  A  mangy  tumor  on  the  legs  of 
horses. 

2.  Mil.:  [Grapeshot.] 

3.  Ord.:  The  cascabel  or  knob  at  the  end  of  a 
cannon. 


B.  Asadi.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  re¬ 
sembling  the  fruit  described  under  A  or  the  climb¬ 
ing  shrub  on  which  it  grows. 

♦grape-bunch,  s.  A  bunch  or  cluster  of  grapes. 

“  Bees  like  a  long  grape-bunch  settle  on 
Some  temple's  top.” 

Holiday:  Juvenal ,  sat.  xiii. 

grape-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Muscari  racemosum. 

grape-fungus,  s. 

Bot.,<&c.:  Oid.ium  tucker i.  [Yine-mildew.] 
grape-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Muscari. 


grape-pear,  s. 

Bot.:  Amelanchier  botryapium. 

grape-sugar,  s.  [Glucose.] 

grape-trellis,  s.  A  trellis  on  which  grape-vines 
are  trained.  [Trellis.] 

grape-vine,  s.  The  vine  which  bears  grapes. 
[vine.] 

“  She  was  sporting  with  her  women, 

Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iii. 

*[[In  this  country  the  word  vine  is  used  generically. 
It  is  made  to  signify  any  plant  climbing  with 
tendrils.  _  Thus  there  is  the  melon-vine  and  even 
the  pea-vine.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a 
specific  word  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other; 
hence  the  use  of  the  term  “  grape-vine.” 

gra  pe-less,  a.  [Eng.  grape;  -less.]  Without 
grapes;  wanting  the  strength  and  flavor  of  the 
grape. 

*gra'pe-let,  s.  [Eng.  grape;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  grape. 

“With  its  grapelets  of  gold 
Growing  bright  through  my  fingers.” 

E.  B.  Browning:  Rhapsody  of  Life's  Progress. 

grap'-er-f,  s.  [Eng.  grape;  - ry .]  A  building, 
inclosure,  or  other  place  where  grape-vines  are  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  a  vinery. 

“A  little  grapery  and  a  little  aviary.” — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Absentee,  ch.  vi. 

gra  pe-shot,  s.  [Eng.  grape,  and  shot.] 

Ordnance:  Spherical  iron  shot,  rather  less  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  piece  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  put  up  in  stands  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  three  shot  each  ;  the  stand  has  a 
circular  cast-iron  plate  at  top  and  bottom,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  bolt  and  nut.  Grapeshot  is  now  little 
used.  Quilted  grape  isfformed  by  sewing  the  shot 
up  in  a  sort  of  canvas-bag,  which  is  afterward 
wrapped  around  with  twine  or  cord,  so  as  to  form 
meshes ;  bullets  put  up  in  this  way  were  formerly 
employed  for  blunderbusses  and  small  artillery. 
This  form  has  some  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  whence  the  name. 

“One  of  these  guns,  laden  with  grapeshot,  was  now 
fired  at  the  boats.” — Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xxxiii. 


gra  pe-stone,  s.  [Eng.  grape,  and  stone.]  The 
stone  or  seed  of  the  grape. 

“  Nay,  in  Death’s  hand,  the  grapestone  proves 
As  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove’s.” 

Cowley:  Elegy  upon  Anacreon. 
gra  pe-wort,  s.  [Eng.  grape,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  Bane-berry,  Actcea  spicata. 

-graph,  suff.  [Gr.  graphb=to  write,  to  draw.]  A 
suffix  largely  used  in  the  names  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  ;  as,  pantograph,  seismograph,  telegraph, 
&c.,  to  denote  the  action  of  delineation  or  figuring 
performed  by  such  instruments. 

graph -Ic,*graph  -Ick,  graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 

graphicus— pertaining  to  drawing  or  painting= 
Gr.  graphikos,  from  grapho— to  write,  to  draw;  FT. 
graphique.] 

.  ♦l.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing,  delineat¬ 
ing,  or  describing. 

*2.  Written,  drawn,  inscribed ;  well  or  plainly  de¬ 
lineated. 

“  Writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the  like, 
when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young:  for  as  they  grow,  so 
the  letters  will  grow  more  large  and  graphical." — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  603. 

.  3.  Described  with  vivid  and  clear  language ;  viv¬ 
idly  or  forcibly  described. 

“  Could  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or 
more  graphical  description?”—  Warburton;  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

4.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  describing 
things  graphically  ;  as,  a  graphic  writer. 

graphic  formula, 

Chem. :  Graphic  formulae  represent  the  relations 
of  the  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule  to  each  other. 
Thus,  the  nitro-paraffins  contain  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  the  various  elements  as  are  contained 
in  the  corresponding  nitrous  ethers,  as  CH4NO  is 
the  formula  for  methyl  nitrite  and  nitromethane, 
but  the  graphic  formula  shows  that  in  nitrometh¬ 
ane  the  nitrogen  atom  is  in  direct  union  with  a 
carbon  atom,  and  in  methyl  nitrite  the  nitrogen 
atom  is  attached  to  an  oxygen  atom.  When  atoms 
are  united  by  two  affinities  it  is  represented  by  a 
double  bond,  by  three  affinities  by  a  triple  bond,  <fcc. 

graphic-gold,  graphic-ore,  graphic-tellur¬ 
ium,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Sylvanite  (q.  v.).  The  term 
graphic  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in 
a  manner  to  suggest  written  characters. 

graphic- granite,  s. 

Petrol.:  Granite  consisting  of  felspar  (ortho- 
clase),  quartz,  and  a  little  mica.  When  a  section  is 
made  in  a  particular  direction,  an  appearance  is 
presented  as  if  the  stone  had  been  written  over  with 
characters  bearing  a  remote  resemblance  to  Hebrew 
letters. 

graphic-microscope,  s.  A  microscope  provided 
with  a  reflector,  which  casts  down  the  image  upon 
a  piece  of  paper.  The  instrument  has  two  reflect¬ 
ors,  the  second  one  of  which  is  a  prism,  across  the 
edge  of  which  the  eye  observes  the  image,  which 
may  be  traced  by  a  pencil, 
graphic-ore,  s.  [Graphic-gold.] 
graphic  representation,  s.  Representation  by 
means  of  lines  or  diagrams, 
graphic-tellurium,  s.  [Graphic-gold.] 
graph -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  graphical;  -ly.]  In 
a  graphic  manner ;  with  graphic  language. 

“  Those  infernal  throes  and  frightful  agitations  so 
graphically  described.” — Warburton.-  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

♦graph -Ic-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  graphic;  -ly.]  In  a 
graphic  manner;  graphically, 
graph'-ic-ness,  *graph'-!c-al-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
raphic,  graphical;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
eing  graphic. 

graph-I-da'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  graphis  (genit. 
graphidis,  graphidos ),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 
Bot.:  An  order  proposed  by  Lindley  for  those 
lichens  which  have  the  nucleus  breaking  up  into 
naked  spores.  The  same  as  Graphidei  (q.  v.). 

graph'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  graph(is),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamese. 
[Lindley.)  It  is  now  elevated  into  an  order  Graph¬ 
idei  (q.  v.). 

gra-phid-e-I,  fgra-phld-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  graphis,  genit.  graphid(is),  and  Lat.  masc.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fern,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  lichens,  having  the  disc 
of  the  fruit  linear,  and  either  simple  or  branched. 
In  most  cases  there  is  a  distinct  receptacle.  The 
species  occur  both  in  temperate  and  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  sometimes  called  Letter-lichens. 

*graph-I-ol  -6-gjf,  s.  [Gr. prapho=to  write,  and 
logos=a.  discourse,  a  treatise.]  The  art  of  writing 
or  delineating ;  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 


graph -Is,  s.  [Lat.  graphis;  Gr.  graphis— e,  style 
for  writing,  a  drawing  in  outline.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Graphidse, 
or  the  order  Graphideae  (q.  v.). 

graph-ite,  s.  [Greek  grapho=to  delineate,  to 
write;  suff. -ite  (Min.)  (q.  V.).] 

1.  Min.:  A  hexagonal  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
flat  six-sided  tables.  Hardness,  1-2 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  2’l-2’2.  Color,  iron-black  to  dark  steel  gray, 
with  a  metallic  luster  and  a  black  shining  streak. 
Composition  :  carbon,  either  pure  with  an  admixt¬ 
ure  of  iron,  or  occasionally  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime.  It  is  popularly  called  black-lead,  though 
there  is  no  lead  even  as  an  impurity  in  its  composi 
tion. 

2.  Comm,.:  The  product  is  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pencils. 

3.  Geol. :  Graphite  probably  arose  from  consider¬ 
ably  altered  vegetable  or  animal  remains;  in  all 
likelihood  the  former. 

graphite-battery,  s. 

Elect.  Mach.:  A  galvanic  battery  consisting  of 
zinc  and  carbon  in  sulphuric  acid. 

gra-phit-Ic,  a.  [English,  &c.,  graphit(e) ;  - ic .} 
Derived  from  graphite  (q.  v.). 

graphitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  ChHj06.  Obtained  by  mixing  one  part  of 
powdered  graphite  with  three  parts  of  potassium 
chlorate,  and  treating  the  mixture  with  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid,  and  warming  to  60°  till  no  more 
orange  vapors  are  given  off.  The  residuum  is 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  the  operation  re¬ 
peated  five  times.  Graphitic-acid  is  scarcely  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  forms  transparent  light-yellow 
crystals.  When  heated  it  gives  off  gases,  and  leaves 
finely  divided  charcoal.  It  forms  compounds  with 
bases. 

graph'-I-tdid,  graph-I-tdid-gl,  a.  [English 
graphite,  and  Gr.  eidos=appearance.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  graphite. 

graph -o-lite,  s.  [Greek  grapho=to  write,  and 
lithos=stone;  Fr.  grapholite.) 

Petrol. :  Any  fissile,  metamorphic,  or  other  rock 
suitable  to  be  made  into  “  slates  ”  for  use  in  schools. 
Ordinary  writing  slates  are  of  Clay-slate  (q.  v.). 

gra-phom'  e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  grapho= to  write,  to 
draw,  and  metron=  a  measure.]  A  surveying  in¬ 
strument  for  taking  angles.  It  is  also  called  a 
demicircle. 

graph  6  met'-rlc-gl,  a.  [English  graphometer  ; 

- ical .]  Pertaining  to  or  measured  by  a  graphom¬ 
eter. 

graph  -6-phone,  s.  [Gr.  grapho= to  write,  and 
phone= sound.]  An  improved  form  of  phonograph. 

graph-6-SC<jpe,  s.  [Gr.  graphe= delineation,  a 
drawing,  and  skopeb= to  look  at.]  An  optical  ap¬ 
paratus  for  magnifying  and  giving  fine  effects  to 
engravings,  photographs,  &c.  Invented  by  C.  J. 
Rowsell,  exhibited  in  1871.  (Haydn.) 

graph -6-type,  s.  [Gr.  grapho  =  to  write,  and 
Eng.  type.)  A  process  for  obtaining  blocks  for 
surface-printing.  A  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  oxide  of  zinc,  placed  under  a  hy¬ 
draulic  press  to  make  a  perfectly  plane  and  hard 
surface,  and  the  design  drawn  upon  the  oxide  with 
an  ink  consisting  of  a  chloride  of  zinc  and  a  men¬ 
struum.  This  produces,  as  to  the  parts  where  the  ink 
touches,  a  very  hard  material,  the  oxychloride  of 
zinc.  The  remaining  surface  is  rubbed  away  by 
brushes,  velvet,  and  the  fingers,  leaving  the  lines  in 
relief  to  be  printed  from. 

-graphy,  suff.  [Gr.  graphia,  from  grapho=U> 
write.]  A  suffix  denoting  the  art  of  describing  or 
writing;  as  geography ,  biography ,  &c. 

grap  -nel,  grap  -113,11,  *grape-nel,  s.  [Formed 
with  aimiu.  suff.  -el,  from  Fr.  grappin  =  a  grapnel, 
from  grappe= a  hook.] 

1.  A  small  anchor  with  four  or  more  flukes  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  circular  manner,  used  by  boats  or  small 
vessels  and  sometimes  as  a  kedge  in  warping  or 
hauling. 

“After  this  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grapnel  in  the 
middle  of  the  harbor.” — Anson:  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  A  grappling-iron  used  in  sea-fights,  to  enable 
one  ship  to  seize  and  hold  on  to  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  boarding. 

3.  An  implement  for  recovering  tools,  &c., 
dropped  into  a  bored  shaft;  or  for  breaking  and 
raising  the  axial  stem  left  by  the  annular  borer. 

grap -pie,  *gra-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Grapple,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of,  either  with  the 
hands  or  hooks. 

*2.  To  fasten ;  to  fix  with  grappling-hooks. 

“The  gallies  were  grapled  to  the  Centurion  in  this, 
manner.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  168. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  --  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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*3.  To  apply,  to  fasten. 

“Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  (Chorus.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  seize  and  contend;  to  wrestle;  to  struggle. 

“Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grasme.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  34. 

2.  To  struggle  or  contend,  as  with  difficulties. 

“  To  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  quinquarticular 
controversy.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Charge,  Aug.,  1806. 

*3.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold. 

“  Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  3. 
grap'-ple,  s.  [O  Fr.  grappil,  from  grappe  —  a 
hook.]  [.Grape.] 

1.  A  struggle ;  a  contest  hand  to  hand ;  a  hug. 

“In  mortal  grapple  overthrown.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  29. 

*2.  A  cftose  fight. 

“In  the  grapple  I  boarded  them.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 

Iv.  6. 

3.  A  hook  for  securing  one  vessel  to  another  or 
one  object  to  another.  Used  in  holding  vessels  in 
engagement  while  boarding,  or  in  a  more  peaceable 
way  to  hold  them  associated  while  loading,  unload¬ 
ing,  or  transferring  cargo ;  a  grappling-iron. 

“At  the  end  he  [Archimedes]  fastened  a  strong  hook  or 
grapple  of  iron.” — Wilkins:  Archimedes,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  Grasping  tongs,  used  in  various  shapes,  and 
for  many  purposes,  as  for  recovering  well-tubes 
from  bored  wells  or  shafts. 

*5.  Anything  by  which  a  body  attaches  itself  to 
another. 

“  The  creeping  ivy  to  prevent  his  fall, 

Clings  with  its  fibrous  grapples  to  the  wall.” 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  ii. 

grapple-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Uncaria  procumbens,  oneof  the  Pedaliace®.  The 
name  was  given  because  the  hooks  surrounding  the 
fruit  grapple  or  lay  hold  of  the  clothes  of  people, 
the  fur  of  animals,  &c.,  and  are  difficult  to  disen¬ 
gage. 

*grap  -ple-ment,  s.  [Eng.  grapple;  -ment.]  A 
grapple,  a  grappling,  a  close  struggle. 

“[Tlwy]  down  him  stayed 
With  their  rude  hands  and  griesly  grapplement.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  29. 

grap'-pling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grapple,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  of*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  act  of  seizing  or  laying  fast  hold  on. 

2.  A  grapple,  a  struggle. 

“A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in grappliyig  for  the  bear.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  57. 

*3.  A  grapple,  a  grapnel,  a  grappling-iron. 

*4.  An  anchorage. 

“We  run  under  the  land,  and  came  to  a  grappling, 
where  we  took  such  rest  as  our  situation  would  admit.” — 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

grappling-iron,  s.  An  iron  instrument  made 
with  four  or  more  claws  or  hooks  for  laying  hold 
on  anything. 

grap’-sl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  graps(us),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Grapsoidians ;  a  family  of  brachyurous 
crustaceans,  tribe  Catametopes.  Milne  Edwards 
places  them  between  the  Gonoplacians  and  the 
Oxystomos.  They  have  a  less  regularly  quadrilateral 
carapace  than  in  the  Gonoplacians,  to  which  they 
are  closely  akin.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  of  rocks  bordering  the  ocean.  They  are 
timid,  and  escape  with  much  speed  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger. 

grap-soid'-I-?in§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grapsus;  Gr. 
eidos=torm,  appearance,  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 
ZoOl. :  The  English  name  of  the  family  Grapsid® 
(q.  v.). 

grap'-Sus,  s.  [Gr.  grapsaios=a  crab.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Grap¬ 
sid®  (q.  v.).  The  genus  was  founded  by  Lamarck, 
but  its  limits  have  been  narrowed  by  Milne  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  confines  it  to  species  with  their  body 
greatly  flattened.  They  are  widely  distributed. 

2.  Palceont.:  Grapsus  is  found  in  the  Tertiary 
strata. 

grap  -td-lite,  s.  [Graptolites.] 

Palceont.:  The  English  name  of  any  animal  of 
the  sub-class  Graptolitid®,  and  specially  of  the 
typical  genus  Graptolites  (q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Double  graptolites. 

ZoOl. :  Diplograpsus,  didymograpsus,  &c. 

(2)  Twin  graptolites: 

ZoOl. :  Didymograpsus.  [Graptolite.] 


graptolite-schists,  graptolitic-schists,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Schists  of  Lower  Silurian  age  containing 
graptolites  with  their  slope  as  a  ruleE.  N.  E.  and 
W.S.W. 

grap-to  -ll-te§,  *grap-t&-llth -us,  s.  [Greek 
graptos= painted,  marked  with  letters,  written, 
and lithos— stone.] 

Palaeontology : 

*1.  (Of  the  form  graptolithus) :  A  genus  belonging 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  instituted  by  Linnsus, 
and  placed  by  him  in  his  class  Fossilia  and  his 
order  Petrificata.  He  defines  it  as  a  petrifaction 
resembling  a  picture.  It  is  quite  a  medley.  One 
species  resembles  a  map ;  a  second  is  variegated 
Florentine  marble ;  another  looks  like  a  fossil  alga ; 
a  fourth  is  a  recent  serpula  on  oysters  and  other 
shells;  and  a  fifth  dendritic  markings  on  agates. 
None  of  these  are  graptolites  in  the  modern  sense. 

2.  (Of  the  form  graptolites) ;  The  typicalgenus  of 
the  sub-class  (formerly  the  family)  Graptolitid®. 
Only  one  side  has  a  row  of  cellules. 

grap-t6-llth  -us,  s.  [Graptolites.] 

grap-t6-llt  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  graptolit(es),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Palceont.:  Of,  belonging,  relating  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing  graptolites. 

graptolitic-schists,  subst.  pi.  [Graptolite- 
schists.] 

grap-to-lit-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  graptolit - 
( es ),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-class  (formerly  a  family)  of  Hy- 
drozoa.  They  have  a  compound  hydrosoina,  occa¬ 
sionally  branched,  consisting  of  numerous  polypites 
protected  by  hy- 
drotheew.  and 
united  by  a  coeno- 
sarc  inclosed  in  a 
strong  tubular 
polypary.  Their 
nearest  living  al¬ 
lies  are  the  Sertu- 
larida.  Some  have 
a  row  of  cellules 
only  on  one,  and 
others  on  both, 
sides.  They  are 
characteristic  Si¬ 
lurian  fossils. They 
occurred  where 
the  sea-bed  was  of 
mud.  Prof.  Allman 
calls  the  sub-class 
which  they  consti¬ 
tute  Rhabdopleu- 
ra.  Genera  Grap¬ 
tolites  and  Eas- 
trites,  with  rows  of 
cellules  only  on  one  side,  the  former  coiled  like  a 
watch-spring,  Diplograpsus,  Didymograpsus,  &c., 
with  two  rows,  the  cellules  in  the  latter  turned  to, 
and  in  the  former  away  from,  each  other. 

grap-if,  a.  [Eng.  grap(e) ;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
or  resembling  grapes. 

“The  grapy  clusters  spread.” 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metam.,  iii. 

grasp,  *graasp,  *graspe,  *grasp-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[From  grapsen,  an  extension  of  grapen  =  to  grope; 
cf.  Ger.  grapsen  —  to  snatch ;  Ital.  graspare  =  to 
grasp.] 


Graptolitid®. 


1.  Rastrites  peregrinus(Barraude). 

2.  Diplograpsus  folium  (Hisinger). 

3.  Didymograpsus  Murchisoni. 


A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  seize  and  hold  fast  in  the  hands  or 
arms;  to  clutch. 

“  [He]  fiercer  grasped  his  gun.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  vii.  (Cone.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  seize  or  try  to  win  or  gain ;  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of. 

“  Kings,  by  grasping  more  than  they  could  hold, 

First  made  their  subjects,  by  oppression,  bold.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  343. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  mentally ;  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  or  conversant  with;  to  comprehend 
thoroughly. 

“The  memory  will  grasp  and  retain  all  that  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  valuable  improvement.” — Knox: 
Liberal  Education,  §  11. 

*3.  To  have  in  one’s  power ;  to  rule. 

“  Great  king  of  seas,  that  graspest  the  ocean,  heare.” 

P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  catch  or  seize. 

2.  To  make  grasps ;  to  clutch,  to  struggle. 

“See,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  graspt 
And  tugged  for  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  seize  eagerly  or  avariciously ;  to  act  greed¬ 
ily  or  avariciously. 

“  Like  a  miser  midst  his  store, 

Who  grasps  and  grasps  ’till  he  can  hold  no  more.” 

Dryden.  (Ogilvie.) 


*T  To  grasp  at:  To  try  to  seize  or  gain;  to  catch 
at ;  to  struggle  after. 

“  For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime, 

But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time.” 

Young:  Love  oj  Fame,  ii.  295. 

grasp,  s.  [Grasp,  v.J 

1.  The  grip  or  seizure  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  reach  of  the  hand. 

“They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even 
within  their  grasp." — Clarendon. 

3.  The  power  of  seizing  or  grasping:  hence,  pos¬ 
session,  power,  hold. 

“I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thinkest, 

For  the  whole  space  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grasp.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  grasp  or  compre¬ 
hend  things  ;  the  reach  or  range  of  the  intellect. 

grasp  -9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  grasp,  and  able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  grasped. 

“His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure;  ’bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half  graspable." 

Keats:  Endymion,  ii.  678. 

grasp  -er,  s.  [Eng.  grasp;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes. 

*2.  A  grapple  or  grappling-hook. 
grasp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grasp,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Seizing,  laying  hold  on. 

2.  Avaricious,  greedy,  covetous,  miserly,  exacting. 

“My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  28. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actof  seizing  or layingfast  hold 
on. 

grasp  -ing-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  grasping;  -ly.]  In  a 
grasping  manner;  avariciously,  greedily,  covet¬ 
ously. 

grasp-Ifig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grasping;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  grasping  ;  greed,  covetousness, 
avarice. 

“A  graspingness  that  is  unworthy  of  that  indulgence.” 
— Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  137. 

*gras -pie,  *gras'-p$l,  v.i.  [Eng.  grasp;  freq, 
suff.  -le.]  To  grapple. 

“With  whom  the  cynquereme  graspeled.” — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  61. 

*gras  -pie,  s.  [Grasple,  v.]  A  grapnel,  or  grap¬ 
pling-hook. 

“  To  the  which  they  fastened  grasples  of  iron  and  great 
hookes  lyke  sithes.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  60. 

*gras -pier,  s.  [Eng.  graspl(e) ;  -er.]  A  grap¬ 
pling-hook  ;  a  grapnel. 

“The  grasplers  letten  downe  (called  Corvi)  tooke  vio¬ 
lently  awaye  many  of  the  souldiers  that  were  within  the 
shippes.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  60. 

grasp  -less,  a.  [Eng.  grasp;  -less.]  Relaxed, 
not  grasping. 

“  From  my  graspless  hand 

Drop  friendship’s  precious  pearls,  likehour-glasssand.” 

Coleridge:  On  a  Friend. 

grass,  *grses,  *gras,  *grasse,  *gres,  *gress, 
*gresse,  *gers,  *gerse,  *griss,  *gyrse,  s.  [A.  S. 

?cers,  gross;  cogn.  with  Dut.  firms ;  Sw. &  Dan.  grds; 
cel.  gras ;  Goth,  gras ;  Ger.  gras.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  herbage,  or  verdant  covering 
of  the  earth. 

“  She  checks  her  reins,  and  on  the  verdant  grass, 
Beneath  the  covering  trees  her  limbs  she  throws.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xxiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Strictly: 

(a)  Sing. :  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Graminace®  and  no  others. 

(6)  PI. :  The  order  Graminace®. 

(2)  Loosely: 

(a)  The  popular  name  of  various  endogens,  some 
of  them  not  belonging  to  the  Graminace®.  Thus, 
the  Arrow  Grass  isTriglochin,  a  genus  of  Juncagin- 
ace®,  and  the  Cotton  Grass  is  Eriophorum,  a  genus 
of  Cyperace®. 

(6)  The  popular  name  for  various  genera,  which 
are  not  even  endogens.  Thus,  the  Grass  of  Parnas¬ 
sus  (Parnassia)  is  an  exogen  of  the  order  Saxifrag- 
ace®;  and  the  Goose  Grass  (Galium  aparine) ,  also 
an  exogen,  of  the  order  Rubiace®. 

IF  The  numerous  plant  names,  in  which  grass  is 
the  last  word  of  a  compound,  will  be  found  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  work.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  be  brought  together  here. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

(2)  Fig.:  That  which  is  fading,  or  subject  to 
decay  and  death. 

“All  flesh  is  grass  .  .  .  Surely  the  people  is  grass.” 
—Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 

IT  To  give  grass :  To  yield. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


grass-blade 
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gratefully 


grass-blade,  s.  A  single  blade  or  stem  of  grass. 

grass-cold,  *gerse-cauld,  s.  A  slight  cold  or 
catarrh  affecting  horses. 

“There  is  a  grass-cold,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  that 
seldom  does  much  harm,  or  lasts  long.”— Aar.  Surv. 
Dumfr.,  p.  380. 

frass-cutter,  s.  One  who,  or  an  instrument 
ich,  cuts  grass. 

grass-fed,  a.  Fed  on  grass  or  green  food;  fed 
by  pasturing,  as  distinguished  from  stall-fed. 

grass-finch,  grass-quit,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Spermophila,  consisting  of 
American  birds  placed  by  Swainson  under  the  fam¬ 
ily  Fringillidse  and  the  sub-family  Pyrrliulin® 
(Bullfinches). 

grass-grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  grass  or  weeds. 
“  A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grass-grown  pavement.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xi. 

grass-ill,  s.  A  disease  of  lambs. 

“When  about  three  weeks  old,  and  beginning  to  make 
grass  their  food,  a  straggling  lamb  or  two  will  sometimes 
die  of  what  is  called  the  grass-ill.’’ — Prize  Essay,  Highl. 
Soc.  Scot.,  iii.  351. 

grass-lambs,  s.  pi.  Lambs  of  which  the  dams 
are  running  on  pasture-land;  hence  their  milk  is 
richer,  and  the  flesh  of  the  lambs  of  a  superior 
quality  than  under  other  conditions. 

grass-moths,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  The  family  Crambid®,  which  belongs  to 
the  group  Pyralidina.  Thirty-four  British  species 
are  known.  They  are  called  also  Veneers.  (Stain- 
ton.) 

grass  of  Parnassus,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Parnassia.  It  consists  of  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  with  radicle  quite  entire,  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing  at  the  top  a  solitary 
large  yellow  or  white  flower,  with  a  five-lobed  calyx, 
five  persistent  petals,  five  stamens,  alternating  with 
five  staminodes  and  a  many-seeded  superior  capsu' 
lar  fruit. 

grass-oil,  s.  A  fragrant  volatile  oil,  distilled 
from  various  kinds  of  Indian  grasses,  especially  of 
the  genus  Andropogon,  and  used  in  perfumery. 

grass-snake,  s.  The  same  as  Ringed-snake 
(q.  v.). 

grass-table,  s. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  Earth-table  (q.  v.). 
grass-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  liliaceous  genus  Xanthorrheea.  On  the 
Swan  River  and  elsewhere  in  Australia  they  furnish 
valuable  fodder  for  cattle.  Before  the  native  Tas¬ 
manians  became  extinct,  they  were  wont  to  eat  the 
tender  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  name 
grass-tree  is  used  also  of  Richea  dracophylla  and 
Kingia  australis. 
grass-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  nissolia. 
grass,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Grass,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  grass  or  turf ;  to  sow  grass  on. 

2.  To  bleach  on  the  grass  or  ground,  as  flax. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  lay  or  cause  to  lie 
on  the  grass ;  as,  to  grass  a  fish. 

“At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  round  the  doctor  had 
killed  twenty  out  of  twenty-five,  while  his  opponent  had 
grassed  seventeen  out  of  the  same  number.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  produce  grass ;  to  become  past¬ 
ure. 

Land  arable,  driven,  or  worn  to  the  proof, 

With  oats  ye  may  sow  it  the  sooner  to  grass, 

More  soon  to  be  pasture,  to  bring  it  to  pass.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

*gras-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  grassatio,  from  grassatus, 
pa.  par.  of  grassor,  freq.  of  gradior=  to  walk.]  A 
progress  or  progression 

If  in  vice  there  be  p.  perpetual  grassation,  there  must 
oe  in  virtue  a  perpetual  vigilance:  and  ’tis  not  enough  to 
be  incessant,  but  it  must  be  universal.” — Feltham:  Re¬ 
solves,  pt.  ii..  res.  8. 

grass -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  cloth.)  Cloth 
made  from  the  grassy  fibers  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
grasscloth-plant  (q.  v.).  It  equals  the  best  French 
cambric  in  softness  and  fineness.  In  India  it  is 
made  into  light  white  jackets,  used  by  guests  at 
arties,  when  cloth  coats  would  be  oppressively 
ot 

grasscloth-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Bbhmeria  nivea,  one  of  the  Urticace®.  It 
grows  in  Sumatra,  China,  and  Assam.  Called  more 
fully  the  Chinese  grasscloth-plant. 

grass-green,  *grasse-greene,  *gras-grene, 
a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  greesgrtne;  Dut.  grasgroen;  Icel. 
grasgreen ;  Dan.  grcesgrdn ;  Ger.  grasgriin .] 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Green  with  grass  ;  verdant. 

“As  grass-green  meads  pronounced  the  summer  near.” 

Fawkes:  Theocritus,  Idyl  xiii. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  grass  ;  dark  green. 

“A  gown  of  grassgreen  silk  she  wore.” 

Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  24. 
II.  Bot,,  <£c.:  Clear,  lively  green,  without  any 
mixture.  The  rendering  of  Lat.  smaragdinus  and 
prasinus. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  color  of  grass, 

grass'-hop-per,  *gras  -hop-per,  *gras-hop- 

pyr,  *gras-hop,  *gres-hoppe,  *gress-hope, 
*gress-hoppe,  *gres-sop,  *grys-ope,  s.  [A.  S. 

cershoppa;  Icel.  grashoppa;  Dut.  grashupper; 
w.  greeshoppa;  Dan.  greeshoppe.) 

Entomology : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Properly  Gryllusviridissimus,  an  orthopterous 
insect,  with  long  antennae,  and  its  hind  legs  formed 
for  leaping.  It  is  above  two  inches  long,  and  is 
common  in  marshy  places. 

(2)  Various  other  grasshoppers  are  really  small 
species  of  locusts. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Acridiidae,  belonging  to  the 
order  Orthoptera.  They  are  sometimes  called  Gryl- 
lina.  _  They  have  long  setaceous  antennae,  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  the  Locusts  (Locustidae),  to 
which  they  are  allied,  and  which  have  short  an¬ 
tennae. 

grasshopper-beam,  s.  Cne  form  of  beam  used 
in  steam-engines ;  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  and 
the  connecting  rod  between  it  and  the  piston-rod, 
usually  midway. 

grasshopper-engine,  s.  An  engine  having  a 
grasshopper-beam. 

grasshopper-warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Salicaria  locustella,  one  of  the  Sylvidae. 
Its  note  is  like  that  of  a  cricket. 

*gras-sil,  *gris-sel,  *girs-sil,  v.  i.  [ Fr.gresiller 
=  to  crackle.]  To  rustle ;  to  make  a  rustling  or 
rackling  noise. 

‘‘  Sone  eftir  this  of  men  the  clamor  rais, 

The  takillis  grassillis,  cabillis  can  frate  and  frais.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  15,  44. 

grass'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grassy ;  -ness.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  grassy  or  abounding  in  grass. 

grass  -land,  s.  [Eng.  grass}  and  land.)  Land 
kept  always  under  grass,  as  distinguished  from  land 
which  is  alternately  under  grass  and  tillage. 

grass'-less,  *grasse-lesse,  a.  [English  grass; 
-less.]  Destitute  of  grass. 

“  Grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 

By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged.” 

Wordsworth:  Yew-trees. 

grass  -man,  gerss-man,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and 
man.)  One  who  possesses  a  house  in  the  country 
without  any  land. 

“The  tenants,  cottars,  and  grassmen,  who  for  fear  of 
their  lives  had  fled  here  and  there.” — Spalding,  ii.  187. 

grass  -plot,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  plot.)  A  plot  or 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  grass;  a  space  con¬ 
sisting  of  beds  of  flowers  with  grass  between  them 
instead  of  gravel. 

“Here  on  this  grassplot,  in  this  very  place.” 

Shakesp:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

grass  -pol-jf,  *grass’-p6l-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.] 

Bot. :  Lythrum  hyssopifolia,  the  Hyssop-leaved 
Purple-loosestrife.  It  is  a  small  plant  with  red 
axillary  flowers. 

grass-widow,  s.  [Fr.  g-race=courtesy ;  Eng. 
widow.) 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a  child. 

2.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  separated*  from  her. 

“She  is  a  grass-widow;  her  husband  is  something  in 
some  India  service.”— Saturday  Review. 
grass  -wrack,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  wrack.) 

Bot. :  The  genus  Zostera,  belonging  to  the  order 
Naiadace®.  The  resemblance  to  grass  is  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  term  “wrack”  suggests  that  the 
plants  are  cast  on  beaches  like  seawrack  of  alg®, 
zoophytes,  &c. 

gras'-sjf,  *gras-sie,  a.  [Eng .grass;  -y.) 

1.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass. 

2.  Like  grass,  green,  verdant. 

“The  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  54. 

gras'-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  grastis= grass,  fodder.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Clinochlore  (q.  v.). 
grat,  pret.  of  v.  [Greet  (2) ,  v .]  Cried,  wept. 

“  But  he  grat  when  he  spak  o’  the  Colonel,  ye  never  saw 
the  like.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxiii. 


grate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  grata,  crata,  from  Lat.  crates 
=a  hurdle;  Ital.  grata.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  partition  or  screen  made  of  bars  fixed  paral¬ 
lel  or  at  angles  to  each  other  with  interstices ;  a 
kind  of  lattice-window,  such  as  is  used  in  cloisters, 
nunneries,  &c. 

“  Glimmering  vaults,  with  iron  grates’ 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women, ,85. 

2.  A  grated  box  or  basket,  or  a  box  with  a  series 
of  bars  for  a  floor,  in  which  fuel  is  burned. 

“  My  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  old-fashion  grate  con¬ 
sumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No. 
308. 

II.  Min.:  A  metallic  perforated  plate  on  which 
ores  are  stamped. 

grate-bar,  s.  The  iron  bar  in  a  furnace  which 
supports  the  fuel.  A  part  of  a  grid  in  a  furnace, 
grate-furnace,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  area  of  surface  of  grate  by 
which  air  has  access  to  the  fuel.  In  an  average 
boiler  this  is  one  square  foot  per  horse-power,  and 
is  expected  to  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  hour. 

grate  (1),  y.  t.  [Grate,  s.]  To  furnish  with  a 
grate  or  grating  ;  to  fill  in  or  cover  with  cross-bars. 

“  She  has  grated  port-holes  between  the  decks.” — 
Burke:  Sketch  of  the  Negro  Code. 

grate  (2 ),v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  grader ;  Fr.  grafter , 

from  Low  Lat.  crato,  from  Sw.  kratta= to  scrape  ; 
Dan.  kratte.  kratse ;  Dut.  krassen= to  scratch;  Ger. 
kratzen;  Mid.  Eng .cracchen;  Ital.  grat  tare.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another,  so  as  to 
cause  a  harsh  sound  ;  as,  to  grate  one’s  teeth. 

2.  To  rub  two  bodies  together,  so  as  to  reduce  one 
or  both  to  small  particles. 

“Grate  it  [horse-radish]  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bot¬ 
tom,  and  so  it  may  passthrough.” — Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

*3.  To  offend,  to  vex  ;  to  annoy  by  anything  harsh 
or  vexatious. 

“Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*4.  To  cause  to  creak  or  make  a  harsh,  grating 
noise. 

*5.  To  produce  as  a  harsh,  discordant  sound  by  the 
collision  or  friction  of  rough  bodies. 

“On  a  sudden  open  fly  .  .  . 

The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  881. 

*6.  To  grind  down,  to  reduce. 

“  Mighty  states  are  grated  to  dusty  nothing.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  rub  together  ;  to  touch. 

“Their  speres  grated  nat ;  if  they  had,  by  moost  lykel- 
hod  they  had  taken  hurt.”— Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

2.  To  rub  against  any  body  so  as  to  produce  a 
harsh,  discordant  noise  ;  to  give  out  a  harsh  sound. 
“Hear  a  dry  wheel  grating  on  the  axle-tree.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  f.,  iii.  I. 

*3.  To  be  offensive,  to  offend. 

“I  never  heard  him  make  the  least  complaint,  in  a  case 
that  would  have  grated  sorely  on  some  men’s  patience, 
and  have  filled  their  lives  with  discontent.” — Locke. 

*4.  To  he  grieved,  to  fret. 

“For  grief  his  heart  did  grate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  63. 

♦grate,  a.  [Latin  <7raftis=pleasant.]  Pleasant, 
agreeable. 

“It  becomes  grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom.” — 
Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels. 

grate -ful,  a.  [From  the  stem  seen  in  Latin 

fratus;  Old  Fr.  grat;  Mid.  Eng.  grate=pleasing; 
Ing.  suff.  -ful(l).) 

fl.  Pleasing;  pleasant;  acceptable;  welcome; 
gratifying. 

“O  death  was  grateful!" 

Longfellow:  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

2.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  received ;  willing 
and  ready  to  acknowledge  obligations  for  kind¬ 
nesses  done ;  thankful. 

“  The  Queen  herself, 

Grateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  service  done, 

Loved  her.”  Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  15. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  gratitude;  indicative 
of  gratitude. 

“Although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  623. 

grate -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grateful;  -ly.) 

fl.  In  a  pleasing,  gratifying,  or  agreeable  manner. 

2.  In  a  grateful  manner ;  with  gratitude. 

“  They  do  gratefully  recommend  you  and  your  well, 
devoted  labors  in  their  prayers  to  God.” — Boyle ■  Works. 
vi.  652. 
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grate  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grateful ;  -ness.] 

tl.  The  quality  of  being  grateful,  pleasing,  or 
acceptable ;  pleasantness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  grateful  or  thankful  for 
benefits  received  or  kindnesses  done ;  gratitude  ; 
thankfulness. 

“Out  of  gratefulness,  in  remembrance  of  tho  many 
eourtesies  done  to  him.” — Baker:  Henry  II.  (an.  1155.) 

grat  '-er,  s.  [Eng.  grate  (2),  v. ;  -er;  Fr.  gratoir.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  grates; 
specif.,  a  plate  roughened  by  punching  holes  which 
raise  protuberances  forming  a  rasping  surface. 
Used  for  grating  ginger,  nutmeg,  horse-radish,  lem¬ 
ons,  biscuits,  &c. 

“Whose  bony  hips,  which  out  of  both  sides  stick, 
Might  serve  for  graters." 

Sherburne:  Choice  of  his  Mistress. 

2.  Bookbind. :  An  iron  instrument  used  by  the 
forwarder  in  rubbing  the  backs  of  sewed  books. 

gra-tic-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  graticulation,  cra- 
ticulation ,  from  graticuler,  craticuler=to  divide 
into  squares,  from  graticule ,  craticule;  Lat .  crat- 
icula—a.  little  hurdle ;  crates= a  hurdle.]  The  di¬ 
vision  of  a  design  or  drawing  into  little  squares  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  copy  of  it  on  a  larger  or 
smaller  scale. 

grat-i-cule,  s.  [Fr.]  [Geatictjlation.]  A 
design  or  drawing  divided  into  little  squares  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale. 

grat-I-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Latin  gratificatio ,  from 
gratificatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratificor=  to  gratify  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  gratification ;  Ital.  gratificazione ;  Sp.  gratifi- 
cacion. ] 

1.  The  act  of  gratifying  or  pleasing. 

“The  infant  desires  only  the  gratification  of  its  phys¬ 
ical  wants.”— Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  38. 

*2.  Congratulation ;  well-wishing. 

“Whereupon  she  sent  .  .  .  a  letter  of  gratification." 
—Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  306. 

3.  That  which  gratifies  or  pleases;  anything 
which  affords  pleasure ;  a  pleasure  ;  a  satisfaction  ; 
an  enjoyment. 

“The  riches  of  the  world  and  the  gratifications  they 
afford.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

*4.  Reward;  recompense;  gratuity. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  gratification  and 
enjoyment ,  see  Enjoyment. 

grat  -i-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  gratify;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  gratifies  or  pleases ;  any  person  or 
thing  which  affords  gratification,  pleasure,  or  satis¬ 
faction. 

“It  chanced  he  had  under  him  in  one  of  his  dominions, 
a  briber,  a  gift-taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich  men.” — Latimer: 
Sermon  the  third,  before  King  Edward. 

grat-I-fy,  *grat-i-fie,  *grat-i-fye,  v.  t.  [Fr. 

gratifier,  from  Lat.  gratificor=to  please;  gratus= 
pleasing,  and  facio^to  make ;  Ital.  gratificare;  Sp. 
gratificar.} 

1.  To  please,  to  afford  pleasure,  satisfaction,  or 
gratification  to ;  to  meet  the  wishes  of. 

“The  soldan  devised  how  to  gratify  the  pope  and  to  slay 
his  enemy.” — Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  fo.  100. 

*2.  To  congratulate,  to  welcome. 

“To  gratifie  and  welcome  him  into  those  parts.” — Hall: 
Henry  VII.  (an.  15). 

*3.  To  humor,  to  indulge. 

“Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  643. 

*4.  To  make  pleasing,  agreeable,  or  grateful. 

“  Some  one  that  would  with  grace  be  gratifide." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  110. 

*5.  To  grant  or  allow  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
“You  steer  between  the  country  and  the  court, 

Nor  gratify  whate’er  the  great  desire.” 

Dry  den:  To  John  Driden,  129. 

*6.  To  reward,  to  requite,  to  recompense. 

“  To  gratify  his  noble  service.” 

Shakes p.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  gratify, 
to  indulge,  and  to  humor:  “To  gratify  is  a  positive 
act  of  the  choice.  To  indulge  is  a  negative  act  of 
the  will,  a  yielding  of  the  mind  to  circumstances. 
One  gratifies  the  appetites ;  one  indulges  the  hu¬ 
mors.  To  gratify  and  indulge,  as  individual  acts, 
may  be  both  allowable;  but  to  gratify  is  unre¬ 
stricted  by  any  moral  consideration ;  indulging 
always  involves  the  sacrifice  of  some  general  rule 
of  conduct  or  principle  of  action.  We  may  some¬ 
times  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  indulge  our¬ 
selves  by  a  salutary  recreation  ;  but  gratifying  as  a 
habit  becomes  a  vice,  and  indulging  as  a  habit  is  a 
weakness.  To  humor  is  to  indulge  or  fall  in  with 
the  humor;  it  may  be  selfish  or  prudent.  A  good 
parent  indulges  his  child  in  whatever  he  knows  is 
not  hurtful ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  humor  the 
temper  in  some  measure,  the  better  to  correct  it. 
Things  gratify;  persons  only  indulge.’"  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 


grat  -ing,  s.  [Geate  (1),  v.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  grate ;  a  grate. 

2.  An  open  frame  of  iron  bars  covering  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  sewer  or  drain  in  a  street. 

3.  An  open  iron  frame  or  lattice  in  the  pavement, 
to  admit  light  to  a  basement. 

II.  Naut. :  Open  wood-work  of  cross  slats  to  cover 
hatchways,  and  yet  to  admit  light  and  air. 

grat -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gbate  (2),  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  harsh,  discordant  sound,  as  of  two 
rough  bodies  rubbing  together. 

“  To  have  his  ears  wounded  with  some  harsh  and  grat¬ 
ing  sound.”- — Burke:  Sublime  and  Beaut.,  pt.  i.,  §  2. 

2.  Harsh,  vexing,  irritating,  annoying,  unpleas¬ 
ant. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  causing  a  harsh,  discordant  sound, 
by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  bodies. 

“The  grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the 
sockets.” — Wilkins:  Dcedalus,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  harsh,  discordant  sound. 

“  The  contrary  is  called  harshness,  such  as  is  grating, 
and  some  other  sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect  the 
body,  but  only  sometimes,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  horror 
beginning  at  the  teeth.” — Hobbes:  Of  Human  Nature, 
ch.  vii. 

3.  Annoyance,  irritation,  vexation. 

“  The  hard  grating  and  afflicting  contrariety  that  bears 
to  the  flesh.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  1. 

II.  Optics:  [Diffbaction-geatings.] 

grat-Ing-Ty,  adv.  [English  grat  ing;  -ly.}  In  a 
grating,  liarsn,  discordant,  or  offensive  manner; 
harshly,  discordantly,  offensively. 

grat'-i-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  gratia= grace,  favor ;  mean¬ 
ing  here  the  grace  of  God,  from  the  supposed  medic¬ 
inal  virtues  of  the  plant,  which  was  formerly  called 
gratia  Dei.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gratioleee 
(q.  v.).  Gratiola  officinalis,  the  Hedge  Hyssop.  It 
is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  a  purgative  and  an 
emetic.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  base  of  the  gout 
medicine,  called  eau  medicinale.  It  has  been  used 
in  hypochondria.  G.  peruviana  is  also  a  purgative 
and  emetic. 

gra-tl-ol’-e-ae,  *•  pi •  [Mod.  Lat.  gratiol{a ),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceae,  divided  into 
four  sub-tribes,  Aptosimeae,  Manuleee,  Eugratioleee, 
and  Lindernieae. 

grat-I-o-ler'-I-tln,  s.  [Geatiolin.  ] 
grat-I-6-le-tin,  s.  [Geatiolin.] 
grat-I-6-Hn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gratiol{a ) ,'  -in.} 
Chem.:  C20H34O7.  A  glucoside  contained  in 
Gratiola  officinalis.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  purple  solution.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  Gratioletin  C17H28O5,  a 
crystalline  substance  insoluble  in  water  and  ether ; 
gratioleretin,  C17H28O3,  a  resinous  substance  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether ;  and  glucose. 

gra-ti-o  -§a,  adv.  [Geazioso.] 
gra'-tis,  adv.  &  a.  [Lat.] 

A.  As  adv.:  For  nothing;  freely;  without  charge 
or  recompense ;  gratuitously. 

“Justice  never  was  in  reality  administered  gratis  in 
this  country.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  i. 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  or  done  freely  or  for  nothing; 
gratuitous. 

grat-I-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  gratitudo , 
from  Lat.  ^ratw8'= pleasing,  thankful;  Ital.  grati- 
tudine .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  grateful ;  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  thankfulness  for  benefits  or  kindness  re¬ 
ceived  ;  grateful  sentiments  toward  a  benefactor ; 
gratefulness ;  thankfulness. 

“  Gratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to 
an  inward/ sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  a 
benefit  received.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*2.  A  gratuity ;  a  reward ;  a  recompense, 
grat'-toir  (oi  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.]  [Sceapee.] 
*gra-tu'-I-tal,  a.  [Lat.  gratuit(us) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  - al .]  Gratuitous,  free. 

*gra-tuite,  s.  [Fr.  gratuitl .]  A  favor,  kindness. 
*grat'-U.-lan§e,  s.  [Lat.  gratulans,  pr.  par.  of 
gratulor .]  [Geatulate.]  A  favor,  a  kindness;  a 
gratuity. 

“Some  add  disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance.” 

Machin:  Dumb  Knight,  v. 


*grat-u-lant,  a.  [Lat.  gratulan «,  pr.  par.  of 
gratulor=to  congratulate.]  Congratulating. 

“At  Heaven’s  wide-open  portal  gratulant.” 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

grg.-tu  -1-touS,  a.  [Lat.  gratuitus  from  gratus— 
pleasing,  thankful ;  Fr.  gratuit ;  Ital.  &  Span. 
gratuito .] 

1.  Given  freely  or  for  nothing;  granted  without 
claim  or  charge ;  free ;  voluntary  ;  gratis. 

“The  peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 
labor  six  days  in  the  year.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Not  required,  called  for,  or  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  ;  done  or  made  without 
sufficient  grounds  or  reason ;  as,  a  gratuitous  as¬ 
sumption,  a  gratuitous  insult. 

H  “  Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  obliga¬ 
tory  ;  voluntary  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  com¬ 
pulsory  or  involuntary.”  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gra-tu  -i-tous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gratuitous;  -ly.} 

1.  Freely;  voluntarily;  without  any  claim  or 
merit ;  without  charge  or  compensation  ;  gratis. 

“  Gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of 
posterity.” — Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  (Note.) 

2.  Done,  said,  or  adopted  without  sufficient 
grounds,  reason,  or  cause  ;  without  sufficient  reason 
or  grounds. 

grji-tu  -l-tous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gratuitous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gratuitous. 

gra-tu-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  gratuity,  from  Low  Latin 
gratuitas,  from  Lat.  grraintfws=gratuitous,  free.] 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  granted  gratuitously,  or 
as  a  free  gift ;  anything  given  or  done  freely  or  for 
nothing ;  a  free  gift ;  a  donation  ;  a  kindness. 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favor  or  service ; 
an  acknowledgment ;  a  recompense  ;  a  return. 

“Performing,  now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  religion 
for  small  gratuities." — Burke-.  Penal  Laws  against  Irish 
Catholics. 


IT  “  Gratuity  and  recompense  both  imply  a  gift, 
and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  supposed 
service;  but  the  gratuity [  is  independent  of  all 
expectation  as  well  as  right ;  the  recompense  is 
founded  upon  some  admissible  claim.”  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 


*grat'-u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Geatulate,  a. 
gratular;  Ital.  gratulare.} 

A.  Transitive: 


Span. 


1.  To-congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  to  ;  to  salute  with 
congratulations. 

“Dangers?  how  mean  you  dangers,  that  so  courtly 
You  gratulate  my  safe  return  from  dangers?” 

Ford:  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  1. 

2.  To  welcome. 

“  To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  438, 

3.  To  reward ;  to  recompense. 

“I  could  not  choose  but  gratulate  your  honest  endeav¬ 
ors  with  this  remembrance.” — Heywood. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  exult.  {Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  472.) 

*grat  -U-late,  a.  [Lat.  gratulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gratulor=to  wish  one  j  oy  ;  pmtws=pleasing,  thank¬ 
ful.]  Gratifying,  felicitous  ;  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  fort¬ 
unate. 


“  There’s  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate."  - 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  i. 

grat-u-la -tion,  *grat-u-la-cion,  s.  [Latin 

fratulatio,  from  gratulatus ,  pa.  par.  of  gratulor ; 

tal.  gratulazione ;  Sp.  gratulacion .]  The  act  or 
congratulating  or  felicitating;  a  congratulation  or 
expression  of  joy  or  pleasure. 

“  Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  skies.” 

Coivper:  Truth,  587. 

*grat'-\i-la-tor-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  gratulatory ; 
-ly.}  In  a  gratulatory  or  congratulatory  manner. 

grat-U-la-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  gratulatorius , 
from  gratulatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratulor;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
gratulatorio .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Congratulatory ;  expressing  gratulation  or  con¬ 
gratulations.  ^ 

“  The  usual  groundwork  of  such  gratulatory  odes.” — Bp. 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks  ;  grateful. 

“  Whereas  formerly  he  had  disowned  any  propitia¬ 
tory  sacrifice,  content  with  gratulatory  ...  he  now 
makes  it  properly  propitiatory.” — Waterland:  Works , 
viii.  263. 


B.  Assubst.:  An  address  or  expression  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  or  felicitation  to  any  person  for  some  good 
which  has  befallen  him. 

*grat’-u-llng,  a.  [Lat.  gratulor— to  congratu¬ 
late.]  Congratulatory,  well-wishing. 

“Where’s  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratuling  speech 
now  ?”  Beaum.  ch  Flet.:  Beggar’s  Bush,  ii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw, 
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gravelly 


„  STaUl  Its,  s.  [From  Graul,  near  Schwarzen- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  where  it  occurs ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q-v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Tecticite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 
grau  -wac-ke,  s.  [Geaywacke.] 

gra-va  men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  gravo= to  weigh 
down:  gravis=  heavy.] 

1.  The  substantial  cause  of  an  action  at  law ;  the 
ground  or  burden  of  complaint ;  that  part  of  an 
accusation  which  weighs  most  heavily  against  the 
accused. 

2.  A  representation ;  a  motion;  specif.,  a  motion 
proposed  in  Convocation. 

*gr<j,-vam'-in-ous,  a.  [Latin  gravamen ,  gen. 
gravamin(is ) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.)  Grievous,  bur¬ 
densome. 

grave  (1),  v.  t.  [Geaves.] 

Naut. :  To  clean  a  ship’s  bottom  by  burning  off 
the  weeds,  barnacles,  &c..  and  coating  it  with  pitch 
and  tallow. 

grave  (2),  graif,  *grav-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
graf  an— to  dig,  to  engrave  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  graven  ; 
Dan.  grave:  Sw .grafva;  Icei.  grata ;  Goth,  graban 
—  to  dig;  Ger.  graben ;  Gr.  grapho— to  write,  to 
engrave;  Fr.  (/rarer— to  engrave;  Ir.  grafaim=to 
scrape.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  dig. 

“Thei  .  .  .  hadde  grave  on  the  ground  many  grete 
cauys.”  Alexander  and  Dindimus,  6. 

2.  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  entomb. 

“  Than  in  a  graf e  thai  gan  him  grave." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  79. 

*3.  To  carve ;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting  with  a 
chisel,  as  a  sculptor. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image.”— 
Exodus,  xx.  4. 

4.  To  carve ;  to  cut  as  letters  or  figures  on  stone, 
wood,  metal,  &c.,  with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  en¬ 
grave. 

“  [He]  graved  it  on  a  gem  and  wore  it  next  his  heart.” 

Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

5.  To  impress  deeply. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  carve;  to  write  or  cut  words  or 
figures  on  wood,  metal,  &c. ;  to  engrave. 

“Thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon 
it.” — Exodus  xxviii.  36. 

grave,  *grafe,  *graive,  s.  [A.  S.  grcef;  O.  S. 
graf;  O.  Fris.  gref;  Dut.  graf;  O.  H.  Ger.  graf ; 
Icel.  grOf;  Sw.  graf;  Dan.  grav;  Ger.  grab.) 

1.  A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  which  a 
human  body  is  buried;  a  place  of  interment;  a 
tomb,  a  sepulcher. 

“  The  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 

Every  one  lets  forth  his  spright.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  v.  2. 

*2.  Anything  graven  or  carved ;  a  carved  image. 

3.  A  place  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality. 

4.  Destruction ;  ruin  ;  death. 

“  Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

grave-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  clothes  or  dress  in 
which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  winding  sheet. 

“Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound, 

Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat.” 

Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice. 

grave-digger,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  digs  graves. 

2.  Entom.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a  fos- 
sorial  insect  of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  family 
Sphegidee,  which  digs  holes  in  clay,  in  which  it  lays 
its  eggs,  depositing  along  with  them,  for  the  future 
sustenance  of  its  larvee,  caterpillars  and  spiders 
slightly  stung,  so  as  to  leave  them  half  dead.  Its 
allies  everywhere  pursue  essentially  the  same 
method  of  operation. 

grave-maker,  *graf-makere,  subst.  A  grave¬ 
digger. 

“Gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers." — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  v.  1. 

grave-making,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
digging  graves. 

“Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business?  he  sings  at 
grave-making." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

♦grave -man,  s.  A  sexton,  a  grave-digger. 

grave-mound,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Extensive  mounds  occur  in  various 
portions  of  North  America,  especially  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  in  which  aboriginal  re¬ 
mains,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  pottery  are  found. 
These  mounds  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  race  who  preceded  the  Indians  in  their  occu¬ 
pancy  of  this  country,  and  who  are  now  distin¬ 
guished  only  by  the  indefinite  name  M  Mound 
Builders.  The  generic  term  for  what,  is  probably 
the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  widely-distrib¬ 
uted,  form  of  funeral  monument.  Mr.  Greenwell 


m  British  Barrows  (In trod.),  p.  i,,  pertinently 
applies  to  the  grave-mound  the  words  of  Horace, 
“  monumentum  sere  perennius;”  how  pertinently 
maybe  perceived  by  a  mental  glance  at  the  grave- 
mounds  that  spread  like  a  covering  over  the  steppes 
of  Western  Asia,  and  at  the  pyramids,  the  sepul¬ 
chers  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings.  The  facility 
with  which  the  savage  could  heap  a  mound  of  earth 
over  the  remains  of  his  dead  commended  this  form 
of  commemoration  to  his  little-developed  mind, 
and  to  this  day  such  sepulture  is  common  among 
certain  tribes,  of  American  Indians ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  civilization  advanced,  its  durability — 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  artificial  hill  or  a  stupen¬ 
dous  pyramid — was  recognized  and  seized  on  by 
those  who  wished  to  raise  a  monument  befitting  a 
he ro ,  or  to  perpetuate  their  own  memory.  In 
British  barrows  flints  and  broken  pottery  are  found 
scattered  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
accident..  Greenwell  suggests  that  they  symbolized 
some  religious  idea,  and  adds  that  the  lines  in 
Hamlet  (v.  1)— 

“  For  charitable  prayers. 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her”— 
may  have  reference  thereto.  He  accounts  for  the 
rite,  being .  practiced  at  the  grave  of  a  suicide 
denied  Christian  burial,  by  the  supposition  that,  as 
a  survival  of  paganism,  it  was  held  in  detestation 
by  the  professors  of  a  higher  form  of  religion. 
[Baeeow,  Caien,  Pyeamid,  Tumulus.] 

“If  people  passing  by  the  spot  called  out  to  her, 
‘Musalamma!’  she  would  reply  ‘Ho!’  as  the  Norse  heroes 
used  to  speak  from  their  grave-mounds.” — Jour.  Anthrop. 
Ins  tit.,  xi.  417. 

grave-post,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  board  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  graves 
of  many  Indian  tribes.  It  usually  contains  the 
totem  of  the  deceased,  and  should  the  tomb  be  that 
of  a  warrior,  devices  denoting  how  often  he  had 
been  in  war  parties  and  the  number  of  scalps  he  had 
taken. 

“  On  looking  at  his  grave-post,  it  bore  a  pictorial 
inscription  of  this  kind.” — Schoolcraft:  Indian  Tribes, 
i.  338. 

grave-robber,  s.  One  who  steals  dead  bodies 
from  graves  ;  a  resurrectionist  (q.  v.). 

grave-robbing,  s.  The  act  of  robbing  a  grave; 
body-snatching. 

grave-stone,  s.  A  stone  or  slab  laid  over  or 
erected  near  a  grave,  on  which  are  written  or  cut 
the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the  person  there  buried ;  a 
tombstone. 

“  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave: 

Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

tgrave-wax,  s.  Adipocere  (q.  v.). 

grave-yard,  s.  An  inclosed  ground  in  which  the 
dead  are  buried ;  a  burial-ground  ;  a  cemetery. 

grave,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gravis— heavy,  grave; 
cogn. with  Goth.  kaurs— heavy;  Gr.  barus;  Sansc. 
guru;  Sp.  &  Ital.  grave.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Lit.:  Heavy;  of  weight. 

“  His  shield  grave  and  great.” — Chapman. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Weighty;  serious;  important;  momentous. 

“  Gordon,  however,  positively  refused  to  take  on  himself 
so  grave  a  responsibility.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(2)  Important ;  of  weight,  credible. 

“The  gravest  of  their  own  writers,  and  of  strangers,  do 
bear  them  witness.” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Sedate ;  solemn  ;  sober ;  serious. 

“  Justice  is  grave  and  decorous.” — Burke:  On  the  French 
Revolution. 

4.  Serious ;  heavy ;  as,  a  grave  charge. 

*5.  Plain;  staid;  sedate;  not  gaudy;  quiet;  as,  a 
grave  dress. 

6.  Not  sharp  of  sound;  not  acute.  [Accent.] 

“The  acute  accent  raising  the  voice  .  .  .  and  the 
grave  depressing  it  lower,  and  both  having  some  empha¬ 
sis—  i.e.,  more  vigorous  pronunciation.” — Holder. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Deep  in  pitch:  as,  grave  hexachord,  the  lowest 
hexachord  in  the  Guidonian  system. 

2.  Slow  in  pace ;  solemnly. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grave,  seri¬ 
ous ,  and  solemn:  “ Grave  expresses  more  than 
serious ;  it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which  is  dis¬ 
played  in  all  the  movements  of  the  body.  A  man 
may  be  grave  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  inhis  gesture, 
in  his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior;  he  is  serious  only 
in  his  general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanor. 
Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or  serious ; 
like  serious,  it  is  employed  not  so  much  to  charac¬ 
terize  either  the  person  or  the  thing:  the  judge 
pronounces  the  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
a  solemn  manner ;  a  preacher  delivers  many  solemn 
warnings  to  his  hearers.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 


♦grave  (2),  v.  t.  [Geave,  a.) 

Music :  To  render  grave ,  as  a  note  or  tone. 

grav  -el,  *grav-elle,  ♦gra-vylle,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

fravele,  gravelle  ;  Fr.  gravelle,  gravier,  dimin.  of  O* 
'r.  grave,  greve  =  rough  and  mixed  with  stones. 
Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Bret,  grouan ;  Corn. 
row ;  Wei.  yro= gravel ;  Gael.  grothlach=gra.Yeily ; 
ansc.  grdvan= a  stone.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Small  pebbles,  stones,  or  fragments 
of  stone,  intermixed  with  sand, loam,  clay,  flints,  &c. 

‘‘Gravel  consists  of  flints  of  all  the  usual  sizes  and 
colors,  of  the  several  sorts  of  pebbles  ;  sometimes  with  a 
few  pyrit®,  and  other  mineral  bodies,  confusedly  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  common  sand.” — Woodward. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Geol. :  Gravel  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  disintegrated  portions  of  rock,  which  tend  to 
be  first  blocks  or  bowlders,  then  pebbles,  next 
gravel,  and  finally  sand,  if  not  even  silt.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  composed  vary  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  presence  of  minute  concretions  in 
the  urine  constitutes  the  affection  known  as  the 
gravel.  It  is  usually  owing  to  the  presence  of  uric 
acid,  urates,  oxalates,  and  phosphates.  Among 
exceptional  urinary  calculi  are  carbonate  of  lime, 
cystine,  xanthine,  fatty  and  fibrinous  concretions. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  dull,  aching  pains  over  the 
renal  regions,  extending  to  the  thighs,  frequent 
micturition,  and  the  occasional  appearance  in_  the 
urine  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium,  or  unorganized 
sediments,  chiefly  uric  acid  and  oxalates. 

“Most  physicians  doe  highly  commend  their  roots 
[asparagus]  brused  and  taken  in  white  wine,  for  to  expel] 
the  stone  and  grauell.”  —  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.t 
ch.  x. 

gravel-path,  gravel-walk,  s.  A  path  or  alley 

covered  with  gravel ;  a  graveled  path. 

“My  garden  was  laid  out  in  gravel-walks,  intersecting 
each  other  in  right  angles.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  76. 

gravel-pit,  s.  A  pit  or  excavation  out  of  which 
gravel  is  dug. 

“He  saw  Mr.  Such-a-one  go  this  morning  at  nine  o’clock 
toward  the  gravel-pits.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  138. 

gravel-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  purpureum. 

gravel-stone,  s. 

Chem.,  <&c. :  One  of  the  minute  concretions  whose 
presence  in  the  urine  constitutes  the  disease  called. 
Gravel  (q.  v.). 

grav’-gl,  v.  t.  [Geavel,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  to  lay  gravel  on. 

“The  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  graveled  maze.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  II.  ii.  28. 

*2.  To  run  a  ship  onto  the  sand  or  beach. 

*3.  To  cause  to  stick  in  the  sand  or  gravel. 
“William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  this  island, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  gravelled;  and  one  of  his 
feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand  that  he  fell  to  the  ground.” 
— Camden:  Remains. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse  by  sand  or  gravel 
lodged  under  the  shoe. 

♦II.  Fig. :  To  perplex  utterly,  to  confound,  to 
worry  and  distress.  [Geavel,  s.  II.  2.] 

“  The  physician  was  so  gravelled  and  amazed  withal], 
that  he  had  not  a  word  more  to  say.”— North:  Plutarch, 
p.  764. 

gra  ve-less,  a.  [Eng.  grave,  s. ;  -leas.]  Without 
a  grave  or  tomb ;  unburied. 

“My  brave  Egyptians  all, 

By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 

Lie  graceless.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1L 
grav-eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Geavel,  v.) 

grav  -el-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gravelly ; -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gravelly,  or  abounding 
with  gravel. 

grav  -el-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Geavel,  v.) 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  gravel. 

2.  The  gravel  with  which  any  area  is  covered, 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  worrying,  perplexing,  or  con 
founding  utterly.  ‘ 

grav  -el-ly,  a.  [Eng.  gravel;  -ly.)  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  gravel ;  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  gravel ;  covered  with  gravel. 

“Oft  pacing,  as  the  mariner  his  deck. 

My  gravelly  bounds.”  Cowper:  Four  Ages. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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gravity-battery 


gra  adv.  [Eng.  grave,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  grave,  serious,  or  solemn  manner;  seri¬ 
ously  ;  solemnly ;  in  sober  earnest. 

“It  was  gravely  said  that  she  had  cast  fearful  spells  on 
those  whom  she  hated.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  In  a  sober,  staid,  or  quiet  manner;  without 
grandness  or  show ;  as,  to  be  gravely  dressed, 
gra-ve-men'-te,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Slowly  and  in  a  solemn  style, 
grav'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Grave,  v.] 
gra  ve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grave,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grave  ;  serious ;  solemnity ; 
gravity ;  sobriety  of  behavior ;  dignity. 

“  His  sables  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  graveness.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

*gr{i-ve’-&-len$e,  s.  [Lat.  graveolentia,  from 
graveolens=smell\ng  strongly  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  graveo- 
lence.]  A  strong  and  offensive  smell. 

*gra-ve'-0-lent,  a.  [Lat.  graveolens,  from  gravis 
= heavy,  and  olens,  pr.  par.  of  oleo=  to  smell.]  Smell¬ 
ing  strongly  and  offensively  ;  stinking. 

“The  butter  was  yellow,  and  something  graveolent.” — 
Boyle:  Woi-ks,  iv.  688. 

grav'-er,  *graf-er,  *graf-ere,  *grav-owre,  s. 

[A.  S.  grcefere;  Fr.  graveur.] 

1.  One  who  carves  or  engraves ;  one  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  carve  or  engrave  upon  wood,  stone,  metal, 
&c. ;  an  engraver,  a  sculptor. 

“Just  like  a  marble  statue  did  he  stand, 

Cut  by  some  skillful  graver’s  artful  hand.” 

Cowley:  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  The  Song. 

2.  The  tool  or  style  used  in  graving.  They  are 
made  of  different  shapes,  according  to  the  purpose 
intended,  and  are  of  fine  steel ;  a  burin. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after  it 
has  been  roughed  out  by  the  heel-tool. 

grav  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  graver;  - y .]  The  process 
or  art  of  graving ;  engraving,  engravery. 

“Any  piece  of  picture,  or  gravery  and  embossing.’ — P. 
Holland. 

grave§,  s.  pi.  [Greaves  (2).] 

*grav  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  gravity) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  causing  gravitation  ;  as,  gravic  forces,  gravic 
attraction. 

grav  -id,  a.  [Lat. gravidus,  from gravis= heavy.] 
Big  or  heavy  with  child  ;  pregnant ;  fruitful.  [Lit. 

&  fig.) 

“  The  gracious  king 
To  ease  and  crown  their  gravid  piety, 

Grants  their  request.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  xv. 

♦grav -l-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  gravidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gravido= to  load,  to  impregnate  ;  gravidus= loaded, 
pregnant.]  To  cause  to  become  gravid  or  big  with 
child. 

“Her  womb  is  said  to  bear  him  (blessed  is  the  womb 
that  bare  thee),  to  have  been  gravidated  or  great  with 
child.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol  ii.,  ser.  21. 

grav-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  gravidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gravido .J  The  act  of  making  pregnant  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  or  being  pregnant;  pregnancy. 

*gr?t-vid  -l-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  g ravi d ws = lo a d e d ,  preg¬ 
nant.]  The  state  of  being  pregnant ;  pregnancy. 

“The  signs  of  gravidity  and  obstructions  are  hard  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  beginning.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

gr^-vlf  -Ic,  o.  [Latin  gravis= heavy,  and  facio 
=  to  make.]  Making  heavy ;  adding  or  giving 
weight  to. 

grav-I-gra'-dst,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gr  avis = heavy,  and 
gradus=a  step  ;  gradior= to  take  steps,  to  walk.] 
Palaeont. :  Ground-sloths ;  a  tribe  or  family  of 
edentate  mammals,  now  extinct.  The  name  is  mod¬ 
eled  on  Tardigrada,  sometimes  used  for  the  Brady- 
podidse,  or  ordinary  sloths,  to  which  theGravigrada 
were  akin.  Besides  other  differences,  they  were 
much  larger.  The  tribe  or  family  comprised  the 
huge  Mega  therium,  the  Mylodon,  the  Megalonyx,  &c. 
(q.  v.).  All  are  American,  and  of  Post-pliocene  age. 
grav -i-grade,  a.  [Gravigrada.] 

Palaeont.:  Walking  heavily;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  edentate  tribe  or  family  Gravigrada  (q.  v.). 

♦gra-vll-o-qusnge,  s.  [Latin  gravis  =  heavy, 
grave,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=  to  speak.] 
Grave  or  weighty  speech  or  language. 

gr<L-Vim  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  grain's=hoavy ;  Greek 
metron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  or  liquid. 

grav-I-met  -rlc,  a.  [Eng .  gravimetr(y) ; -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gravimetry ;  determined  or  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  gravimeter, 
gravimetric- analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  The  method  of  analyzing  compound 
bodies,  performed  by  decomposing  them  and  find¬ 
ing  their  elemental  weight. 


gra-vlm  -e-trjf,  s.  [Eat.  gfraws=heavy,  and  Gr. 
metron=  a  measure.]  The  art  or  science  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies, 
grav'-ing,  pa.  par.,  a ■  &  s.  [Grave  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C .  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  or  carving  wood, 

stone,  metals,  &c. 

“  He  [Holbein]  learned  besides,  graving,  casting,  model¬ 
ing,  and  architecture.” — Walpole :  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  That  which  is  carved  or  engraved ;  carved  work. 

“Skillful  to  work  in  gold;  .  .  .  also  to  grave  any 

manner  of  graving.”-— 2  Chronicles,  ii.  14. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  impressed  deeply  upon  the 
heart  or  mind. 

“For  new  gravings  upon  their  souls.” — King  Charles: 
Eikon  Basilike. 

grav’-ing,  s.  [Grave  (1),  v.]  Cleaning  a  ship’s 
bottom  by  burning  off  the  sea-weed,  and  then  pay¬ 
ing  the  planks  with  pitch.  Ships  were  formerly 
beached  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work  was  done 
during  the  time  of  the  ebb.  It  is  also  called  beam¬ 
ing  (q.  v.). 

“At  work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship’s  bottom  and  side, 
washing,  and  graving,  and  stopping,  as  every  seafaring 
man  knows  how.” — Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  pt.  ii. 

graving-dock,  s.  A  dock  into  which  vessels  are 
floated  to  have  their  bottoms  examined  and  cleaned ; 
a  dry-dock.  The  vessel  is  floated  in  and  the  gates 
at  the  entrance  closed  when  the  tide  is  at  ebb. 
graving-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  small  piece  of  wood  inserted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  defects  of  a  plank, 
gra  -vi-ta,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Mus.:  With  weight,  dignity,  and  majesty, 
grav  -I-tate,  v.  i.  [Latin  gravitatem,  accus.  of 
gravitas=: weight,  gravity  ;  Fr.  graviter.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  affected  by  or  under  the  influence 
of  gravitation  ;  to  move  by  gravitation  ;  to  tend  to 
the  center. 

“All  its  parts  magnetic  power  assert, 

And  to  each  other  gravitate." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tend  toward  any  center  of  attraction ; 
to  be  attracted. 

“A  multitude  of  those  mean  and  timid  politicians  who 
naturally  gravitate  toward  the  stronger  party.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

grav-I-ta  -tion,  s  [Eng.  gravitat{e);  -ion;  Fr. 
gravitation .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by?” 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  128. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Attraction  produced  not  by  a  physical,  but  by 
some  moral  force. 

(2)  Downward  tendency  in  the  literary  world. 

“With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  318. 

II.  Physics:  A  natural  force  acting  upon  all  mate¬ 
rial  bodies  throughout  the  universe,  with  the  effect 
of  attracting  or  drawing  them  to  each  other.  Hence 
it  is  often  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  It 
has  been  shown  that  every  molecule  of  one  body 
acts  upon  every  molecule  of  the  other.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  between  two  material  particles  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  dis¬ 
tances  asunder — i.  e.,  the  force  of  gravity  decreases 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distances 
increases.  Universal  or  general  gravitation  may  be 
divided  into  celestial  and  terrestrial  gravitation ; 
but  when  the  earth  is  viewed  as  a  planet  the  second 
category  disappears  in  the  first. 

1.  Celestial  gravitation: 

(1)  Hist.:  A  glimmering  perception  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  attracted  each  other  was  possessed 
by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  in  ancient  times,  and 
by  Bacon,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Hooke  during  the 
da  wn  of  modern  science ;  but  the  decisive  discovery 
of  the  universality  of  gravitation  and  the  “law” 
regulating  the  operations  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Cavendish  illustrated  Newton’s  discovery 
by  experiment. 

(2)  Gravitation  among  the  heavenly  bodies;  Two 
forces  operate  against  each  other,  the  one  a  pro¬ 
jectile  and  the  other  an  attractive  force.  If  the 
former  only  existed,  the  several  planets  would  go 
off  into  space,  moving,  unless  collision  with  other 
bodies  occurred,  in  straight  lines  onward  forever, 
unless,  indeed,  some  subtle  ether  gradually  re¬ 
tarded  their  progress  and  ultimately  brought  them 
to  a  state  of  rest.  If  gravity  alone  operated,  the 
planets  would  fall  toward  the  center  of  the  sun 


with  continually  increasing  velocity ,  till  they  im¬ 
pinged  upon  his  surface  with  destructive  effect. 
The  working  against  each  other  of  the  two  antag¬ 
onistic  forces  makes  them  move  around  the  central 
luminary  in  elliptic  orbits,  the  motion  being  so 
beautifully  adjusted  that  when  the  planet  is  nearest 
the  sun  and  apparently  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
powerfully  under  his  attraction,  the  increased 
velocity  thus  acquired  carries  the  body  past  the 
danger.  Not  merely  does  the  sun  attract  the 
planets,  but  the  planets  attract  the  sun.  Properly 
speaking,  they  do  not  revolve  around  him,  but  he 
and  they  mutually  revolve  round  the  common  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  of  them  all,  which  is  a  point  (not  the 
center)  within  the  body  of  the  sun.  The  same  laws 
operate  in  the  case  of  the  planets  with  each  other, 
the  primary  bodies  with  their  satellites,  &c., — i.  e., 
they  attract  each  other  directly  as  their  respective 
masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  dis¬ 
tances. 

2.  Terrestrial  gravitation:  The  law  of  gravitation 
as  operating  on  the  earth,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground.  [Gravity.] 

U  Law  of  gravitation:  [Gravitation,  II.] 
gravitation-measure,  s. 

Physics:  (For  def.  see  example.) 

“Force  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  gravitation-measure, 
when  it  is  expressed  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  given 
mass.” — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  iii.,  p.  13. 

grav  -l-ta-tlve,  a.  [English  gravitate) ;  -ive.] 
Causing  to  gravitate,  or  tend  toward  a  center. 

grav’-I-ty,  *grav-i-tee,  *grav-i-tie,  s.  [Fr. 
gravity ;  from  Lat.  gravitas— weight,  gravity  ;  gravis 
=heavy;  Ital.  gravita;  Sp.  gr  avid  ad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heavy;  weight, 
heaviness. 

“  A  thing  of  that  waight  and  gravitee,  that  it  waieth 
some  soules  downe  vnto  the  deepe  pyt  of  hell.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  1,035. 

2.  Weight  or  importance;  seriousness. 

“Length  therefore  is  a  thing  which  the  gravitie  and 

weight  of  such  actions  [prayer]  doth  require.” — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v. 

3.  Seriousness,  enormity,  flagrancy,  atrocious¬ 
ness  ;  as,  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

4.  Graveness,  soberness,  seriousness,  or  dignity  of 
demeanor. 

“Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  folly, 

Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student.” 

Johnson:  Irene,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mus.:  Lowness  or  depth  of  tone  or  note. 

2.  Physics:  Terrestrial  gravitation,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  gravitation  on  the  earth,  specially 
in  making  heavy  bodies  fall  in  all  parts  of  the 
planet  in  the  direction  of  its  center.  Newton  and 
Bessel  have  shown  that  in  a  vacuum  a  sovereign  and 
a  feather  will  fall  with  equal  speed,  though  the 
rate  will  be  very  different  in  the  atmospheric  air. 
The  attraction  of  the  whole  earth,  considered  as  a 
sphere,  on  a  body  at  its  surface,  is  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  matter  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its 
center.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  body 
within  its  surface  is  the  same  as  if  the  spherical 
shell  situated  between  the  body  and  the  earth’s 
surface  was  removed ;  or  is  the  same  as  if  all  the 
matter  situated  nearer  to  the  earth’s  surface  than 
the  body  was  collected  at  the  center,  and  all  the 
matter  situated  at  a  greater  distance  was  removed. 
The  weight  of  a  body  is  proportioned  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  which  it  exerts,  hence  gravity  in  many  cases 
means  simply  weight.  [Specific  gravity .] 

H  (1)  Center  of  gravity :  [Center,  III.  (21).] 

(2)  Specific  gravity : 

Physics  Min.,  etc. :  The  relative  density  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  weight  of  a  body  compared  with  that 
of  another  body  having  the  same  magnitude.  To 
obtain  this,  it  is  first  weighed  in  air,  which  shows 
its  absolute  weight.  Next  it  is  weighed  in  water, 
to  show  how  much  it  loses  in  this  element.  There 
have  now  been  ascertained  the  absolute  weights  of 
two  bodies  of  equal  bulk — viz.,  the  one  experi¬ 
mented  on,  and  water,  and  the  ratio  of  these 
weights  is  that  also  of  their  specific  gravities.  Let 
1  be  the  weight  of  water,  and  first  let  the  body  be 
heavier  than  that  liquid,  then  the  weight  which  it 
loses  in  water  is  to  the  absolute  weight  as  1  to  the 
specific  gravity  required.  If  lighter  than  water, 
then  as  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  plus  the 
weight  needful  to  make  it  sink  in  water,  is  to  its 
weight  in  air,  so  is  1  to  the  specific  gravity.  On  this 
principle  are  constructed  such  instruments  as 
Nicholson’s  portable  balance.  In  solids  and  liquids 
the  standard  is  generally  distilled  water;  for  the 
gases,  atmospheric  air.  Specific  gravity  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  density,  and  the  words  may  be  used 
almost  interchangeably.  [Density.] 
gravity-battery,  s.  A  form  of  double-fluid  bat¬ 
tery,  in  which  the  fluids  range  themselves  at  differ¬ 
ent  heights  in  a  single  jar  by  virtue  of  their  differ¬ 
ent  specific  gravities.  The  copper  or  —  element  is  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  zinc  or  +  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cell. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw! 


gravous 

*grav  -Ous,  a.  [Lat.  gravis—heavy ,  grave.] 

1.  Grave,  serious,  sage,  thoughtful,  weighty. 

i.  Grave,  important,  serious,  momentous. 

*grav'-OUS-l]fs  adv.  [Eng.  gravous;  - ly .]  In  a 
frave,  serious,  or  thoughtful  manner;  gravely. 

♦grav-owre,  s.  [Grayer.] 

gra'-vf ,  *grea-vy,  *grea-vie,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful;  probably  formed  from  graves  (q.  v.).]  The 
^uice  which  drops  from  meat  while  roasting,  made 
into  a  dressing  for  the  meat  when  served  up. 

“I  have  been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker’s  table,  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  hate  gravy.” — Goldsmith:  Citizen  of  the  World, 
let.  26. 

gr3,-wa'-thg,,  s.  [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Bot. ;  A  kind  of  Bromelia  used  in  South  America 
for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  Called  also  Curra- 
tow. 

gray,  grey,  *gra,  *grai,  *graye,  *grei,  *greye, 

a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  groeg ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  graauw ;  Icel. 
grar ;  Dan.  graa;  Sw.  gre ;  Ger.  grau ;  Lat.  ravus; 
O.  H.  Ger.  grdw.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  a  color  between  White  and  black ;  hoary ;  of 
the  color  of  hair  whitened  by  age ;  ashy-colored. 

“These  gray  and  dun  colors  may  also  be  produced  by 
mixing  whites  and  blacks.” — Newton:  Optics. 

2.  Having  hair  whitened  by  age ;  gray-haired. 
“Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair  with 

age,  turning  to  be  gray.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  Whitened  or  made  hoary  by  age. 

“My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

4 .  Dusky,  dark. 

“  Gray  dawn  appears,  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  82. 

*11.  Fig. :  Old,  mature ;  as,  gray  experience. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  gray  color ;  a  color  between  white  and  black ; 
a  neutral  tint. 

*2.  A  gray-beard ;  an  old,  gray-headed  man. 

“  Telling  his  tale  alway  this  old  grey.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 

*3.  A  kind  of  fur. 

*4,  A  badger. 

“  The  grayes,  polcats,  or  brocks,  have  a  cast  by  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  be  aflraid  of  hunters.” — P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

5.  A  kind  of  salmon  ( Salmo  erox). 

][  The  gray  of  the  morning:  The  dawn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colors ;  the  species  are  ash- 
gray,  ash-grayish,  pearl  gray,  slate  gray,  lead- 
colored,  smoky,  mouse-colored,  hoary,  and  rather 
hoary.  (Bindley.) 

2.  Entom.:  A  moth,  Dianthcecia  ccesia.  (New¬ 
man.) 

][  Obvious  compounds:  Gray-eyed ,  gray-headed, 
gray-haired,  &c. 
gray-antimony,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Stibnite  (q.  v.). 
gray-beard,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  man  with  a  gray  beard;  an  old  man  (fre¬ 
quently  in  contempt) . 

“Then  said  the  Lord:  This  glass  to  praise 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal! 

The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys.” 

Longfellow:  Luck  of  Edenhdll. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  large  earthen  jar,  or 
bottle,  for  holding  wine  or  spirituous  liquor. 
Originally  applied  to  a  kind  of  stoneware  drinking 
jugs,  with  bearded  faces  on  them  in  relief,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“There’s  plenty  o’  brandyin  the  grey-beard  that  Luckie 
Maclearie  sent  down.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxiv. 

B.  Asadj.:  Having  a  gray  beard;  gray-bearded; 
old. 

gray-bird,  s.  A  species  of  thrush, 
gray-bread,  s.  Bread  made  of  rye  or  oats, 
gray-carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  Aleucis pictaria,  a  British  moth  of  the 
group  Geometrina  and  the  family  Caberidae. 

gray  cast-iron,  s. 

Metall . :  Gray  cast-iron  contains  carbon  chem¬ 
ically  combined,  and  also  graphite  in  a  free  state. 
When  gray  cast-iron  is  treated  with  an  acid,  the 
graphite  separates  out  in  black  scales. 

gray-cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Smaltite  (q.  v.). 
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gray  copper-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Tetbahedrite  (q.  v.). 
gray-cotton,  s. 

Comm. :  Unbleached  and  undyed  cotton  cloth, 
gray-duck,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  female  mallard ;  the  gadwell. 
gray-fibers,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Pale  gray  fibers  found  with  or  without 
white  ones  in  the  sympathetic  or  other  nerves. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Remak,  and  .  re  often 
called  after  his  name.  (Quain.) 
gray-fly,  s.  [Grayfly.] 

gray-friars,  grey-friars,  s.  The  Franciscans 
(q-  v.). 

gray-geese,  s.  pi.  A  name  vulgarly  given  to 
large  field  stones,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

“  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi’  the  grey-geese,  as 
they  ca’  thae  great  loose  stones.” — Scott:  Black  Dwarf, 
ch.  iv. 

gray-goods,  s.  [Geay-cotton.] 

gray-heads,  s.pl.  Heads  of  gray-colored  oats, 
growing  among  others  that  are  not.  (Gall:  Encyc .) 
gray-hen,  s.  The  female  of  the  black-cock. 
*gray-hooded,  a.  Gray ;  dusky. 

“  They  left  me,  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  even. 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phcebus’  wain.” 

Milton:  Comus,  188. 
gray-malkin,  s.  [Grimalkin.] 

gray-mare,  grey-mare,  s.  A  cant  term  for  a 
Wife ;  from  the  proverb  “  The  gray-mare  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  horse,”  that  is  the  wife  is  master. 

“  The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  grey-mare  is  the  better 
horse,  originated,  I  suspect,  in  the  preference  generally 
given  to  the  grey-mares  of  Flanders  over  the  finest  coach 
horses  of  England.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

gray-owl,  grey-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  the  tawny  owl,  Syrnium 
stridula. 

gray-peas,  s.  pi.  Common  peas  in  a  dried  state. 
*gray,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Gray,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  gray  or  white. 

“All  grays  the  gres,  that  grene  watz  ere.” 

Gawaine,  626. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  gray. 

“  Thou  hast  gray’d  a  thousand.” 

Shirley:  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ▼. 

gray  -back,  s.  [Eng.  gray,  and  back.} 

Zoblogy : 

1.  A  large  whale,  plentiful  off  the  coast  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

2.  The  body  louse. 

3.  The  redbreasted  sandpiper, 
gray  -fly’,  s.  [Eng.  gray,  and  fly.] 

Entom.:  A  species  of  CEstrus,  called  also  the 
trumpet-fly  (q.  v.). 

“What  time  the  grayfly  winds  her  sultry  horn.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  23. 
gray'-hound,  s.  [Greyhound.] 

gray-Ish,  grey-Ish,  *gra-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gray, 
grey ;  - ish .]  Somewhat  gray  in  color. 

“A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  haire, 

A  forehead  smooth  and  hie. 

On  either  side  did  shine  a  graish  eie.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  20. 
gray  -lag,  gray'-lagg,  s.  [Eng.  gray,  second 
element  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  tafiru=water,  the  sea,  a 
lake,  or  Ital.  lago—a  lake.] 

Ornith. :  Anser  ferus,  believed  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  domestic  goose, 
grayle,  s.  [Grail.] 

gray'-ling,  a.  &  s.  [English  gray;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  gray  color.  fSee 
the  compound.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  fresh-water  fish,  Thymallus  vulgaris, 
one  of  the  Salmonidee.  It  is  common  in  several 
streams  in  Michigan. 

2.  Entom.:  [Grayling-butterfly.] 

grayling-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Hipparchia  or Satyrussemele. 
Its  general  color  is  dull  brown  above,  fulvous  be¬ 
neath,  with  dark  spots. 

gray’-lj? ,  grey  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gray,  grey;  -ly.] 
In  a  gray  color;  with  a  gray  tinge.  (Keats:  En- 
dymion,  i.  231.) 

gray’-mill,  gray -mil-let,  s.  [Gromwell.] 
gray'-ness,  grey-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gray,  grey; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gray, 
gray  -stone,  s.  [Geeystone.] 


grazing 

gray'-waCk-e,  s.  [Greywacre.] 
gray  -weth  er,  s.  [Greywether.] 
graze  (1),  *gra§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
According  to  Skeat  coined  from  rase  =  to  scrape 
slightly,  with  some  confusion  with  grate,  v. ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  connected  with  graze  (2).  Cf.  graze 
(2),  A.  II.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  touch  or  rub  slightly  in  passing ;  to 
brush  the  surface  lightly. 

“  It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his  shoulder,  and  drew 
two  or  three  ounces  of  blood.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  touch  lightly  in  passing ;  to  brush. 

“  Mark  then  a  bounding  valor  in  our  English, 

That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  grazing. 

Breaks  out.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

graze  (2).  *gras-en,  *gres-yn,  v.  i.&t.  [From 
grass  (q.  v.).  O.  H.  Ger.  gagrasdn;  M.  H.  Ger. 
grasen ;  Dut.  grazen ;  Ger.  grasen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  grass ;  to  feed  on  grass  or  growing  herb¬ 
age. 

“  The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and 
my  lambs  suck.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  supply  or  furnish  grass  for  grazing. 

“  The  ground  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will  never 
graze  to  purpose  that  year.” — Bacon. 

*3.  To  feed  in  any  way ;  to  browse. 

“  Grazing  at  1  arge  in  meadows  submarine.” 

Cowper:  To  the  Memory  of  the  Halibut. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  move  along  devouring,  as  spreading 
fire. 

“As  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed, 
so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed.” — Bacon. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  grass  or  pasture ;  to  find  pasture 
for, 

“  They  feede  and  graze  theyr  cattele  wandering  through 
the  deserts  and  wylde  forests.” — Goldyng:  Justine,  bk.  i. 

*2.  To  tend  while  grazing. 

“Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban’s  sheep.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
*3.  To  feed  on ;  to  eat,  as  growing  herbage ;  to 
browse. 

“He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain.” 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Eel.  i.  U. 
graze  (1),  s.  [Graze  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  grazing  or  touching  lightly;  a  light 
or  slight  touch  or  rub  in  passing. 

2.  A  slight  mark  or  cut  made  by  an  object  touch¬ 
ing  in  passing. 

graze  (2),s.  [Graze  (2),«.]  The  act  of  grazing 
or  feeding  upon  grass, 
graz'-er,  s.  [En g.  graze  (2 );-er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  animal  that  grazes  or  feeds  on 
grass. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
Z?osfcoi=herdsmen,  given  by  Sozomen  as  the  name 
of  an  order  of  monks  which  arose  in  the  fifth  cent¬ 
ury  in  Mesopotamia,  and  spread  to  Palestine. 
They  are  said  to  have  fed  on  herbs,  and  gone  about 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  ( Townsend, ) 

gra  -zier  (zier  as  zhur),  *gras-ier,  s.  [Engw 
graze  (2) ;  -er.]  One  who  grazes  or  pastures  cattle; 
one  who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle. 

•‘The  inhabitants  be  rather  for  the  most  parte  grasiers 
then  ploughmen.”— Stoic;  Description  of  England,  p.  2. 

*gra  -zier-l^  (zier  as  zhur),  adv.  [Eng.  gra> 
zier;  -ly.]  Relating  to  or  like  a  grazier. 
graz'-Ing  (1),  *gra§-Ing,  pr.par.,adj.&subsL 

[Graze  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  touching  or  rubbing 
lightly  in  passing ;  a  graze. 

“  With  the  gracing  of  a  bullet  upon  the  face  of  one.”— 

Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  6L 

grazing-angle,  s. 

Fort.:  The  angle,  of  10°  or  less,  of  a  glacis,  at 
which  a  shot  will  not  penetrate,  but  will  glance 
from  the  surface. 

grazing-fire,  s. 

Fort.:  A  fire  when  the  trajectory  is  low,  and  the 
projectile  strikes  the  object,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal,  at  a  grazing  angle.  Used  in  howitzer 
batteries  in  the  third  parallel,  to  enfilade  the  cov¬ 
ered  way ;  ricochet  fire. 
graz'-Ing  (2 ),pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Graze  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass  or  growing  herbage^ 

2.  A  pasture,  a  grazing-ground. 


b<511,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  Mian  c;  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  hel,  d«L 


grazioso 
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great-hearted 


gra-gi-o  -so  (z  as  ts),  adv.  [Ital,] 

Mus. ;  A  sign  or  direction  that  the  notes  or  pas¬ 
sage  to  which  it  is  prefixed  must  be  played  with 
grace  and  elegance. 

*gre,  *gree,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gret,  gre;  Fr.  gr£,  from 
Lat.  gratum,  neut.  sing,  of  grafus=pleasmg ;  Ital. 
grato .]  That  which  is  pleasing ;  will,  pleasure,  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

“  Lene  me  thy  grace,  for  to  go  at  thi  gre.” 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  347. 
*gre'-a-ble,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  gre;  -able.]  Agree¬ 
able,  willing,  ready. 

grease,  *grece,  *grese,  *grees,  *gresse,  subst. 
[O.  Fr.  gresse,graisse :  Fr.  graisse,  from  O.  Fr.  gras, 
eras ;  Lat.  crassus  =  thick,  fat ;  Sp.  grasa ;  Port. 
graxa ;  Ital.  grasso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state ;  the 
oily  or  unctuous  part  of  animal  matter  of  any  kind, 
as  tallow,  lard,  &c. ;  especially  the  fatty  matter  of 
land  animals,  as  distinguished  from  the  oily  matter 
of  marine  animals. 

“  Especially  swine’s  grease,  which  in  old  time  they  used 
with  great  ceremonie  in  religion.” — P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
tok.  xxviii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Min. :  A  term  used  in  relation  to  luster ;  fat 
quartz  has  a  greasy  luster. 

3.  Farriery:  A  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
legs  of  a  horse,  attended  with  the  secretion  of  oily 
matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin. 

grease-box,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.:  The  receptacle  over  an  axle  arm, 
which  contains  the  lubricating  material. 

grease-cock, s. 

Mach.:  A  faucet  by  which  oil  is  admitted  to  a 
journal-box,  or  other  part  requiring  lubricating. 
It  is  used  on  the  cylinder  cover  for  lubricating  the 
piston  without  permitting  the  escape  of  steam  or 
the  entrance  of  air. 
grease-cup,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cup  attached  to  a  part  requiring  lubri¬ 
cation,  and  from  which  it  is  supplied  with  oil. 

grease-pot  s.  An  iron  pot,  the  third  in  the  series 
in  which  iron  plates  are  tinned.  [Tin-plate.] 

grease-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stunted  shrub  of  the  spinach  family ; 
found  in  large  quantities  from  Missouri  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

grea§e,  *gres-yn,  v.  t.  [Grease,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease  or  fatty 
matter. 

“  They  rub  soot  over  the  greased  parts,  especially  their 
faces,  which  adds  to  their  natural  beauty  as  painting 
does  in  Europe.” — Dampier:  Voyage  (an.  1691). 

*2.  Fig. :  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  or  influence  with 
presents. 

“  Every  gaping  heir 

Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

II.  Farriery. :  To  affect  with  the  disease  called 
grease. 

*1[  To  grease  in  the  hand  or  fist :  To  bribe. 

“He  betrayed  Scythopolis,  having  been  well  greased  in 
the  fist  for  his  paines.” — Usher:  Annals  (an.  3895). 
grea§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  greas{e) ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  greases  ;  specif.,  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  wheels  of  loco¬ 
motives,  carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  are  properly  sup¬ 
plied  with  lubricants. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Mexican. 
grea§'-I-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  greasy;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  greasy  manner  or  state. 

“He  hath  followed  your  Court  .  .  .  as  faithfully  a* 

your  spits  and  dripping-pans  have  done,  and  almost  as 
greasily.” — Beaum.  A  Flet. .-  Woman-Hater,  i.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  Nastily,  foully,  indelicately,  obscenely. 

“You  talk  greasily;  your  life’sgrown  foul.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  1. 

grea§  -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  greasy;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  greasy ;  oili¬ 
ness,  unctuousness. 

“  Upon  the  most  of  these  stones,  afterthey  are  cut,  there 
appears  always,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  greasiness  or  unctu- 
osity.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  453. 

*2.  Fig. :  Grossness,  obscenity,  indelicacy. 
grea§  -f ,  *gries-ie,  a.  [Eng.  greas{e) ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Composed  or  consisting  of  grease;  oily,  fat, 
unctuous. 

(2)  Smeared  or  daubed  with  grease. 

“His  griesie  lockes  long  growen  and  unbound.” 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  I.  ix.  35. 

(.3)  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth,  oily. 

“  By  this  means  contract  a  rancid  offensive  smell,  and  a 
greasy  nastiness.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 


*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Fat,  corpulent,  bulky. 

“  Let’s  consult  together  about  this  greasy  knight.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

*(2)  Gross,  indelicate,  indecent,  obscene. 

“  Chaste  cells,  when  greasy  Aretine 
For  his  rank  fico,  is  surnamed  sublime.” 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr. :  Affected  with  the  disease  called  grease ; 
as,  The  legs  of  a  horse  are  greasy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  surface  which  feels  as  if  it  was 
greasy,  though  not  so  in  reality. 

great,  *greate,  *gret,  *grete,  *grat,  *grit,  a. 
&  s.  [A.  S.  gredt;  O.  S.  grdt;  cogn.  with  Hut. 
groot;  Ger.  gross;  O.  H.  Ger.  gr6z.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  size ;  big. 

“The  man  to  whom  the  great  dog  belonged.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Large  in  number ;  numerous. 

“Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him  a  great 
multitude  with  swords  and  staves.” — Matt.  xxvi.  47. 

3.  Large  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

“  By  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions.” — Chaucer: 
Tale  of  Melibeus. 

4.  Large  in  extent  or  surface;  wide,  extended, 
extensive. 

“  He  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city.” — Bacon: 
Essays;  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms. 

5.  Large,  extensive,  or  considerable  in  degree; 
beyond  the  common. 

“But,  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with  great  vir¬ 
tues:  they  naturally  border  on  some  imperfection.”  — 
Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

6.  Considerable  or  extended  in  length  or  dura¬ 
tion  ;  of  long  duration  ;  long-continued. 

“Thou  hast  spoken  of  thy  servant’s  house  fora  great 
while  to  come.” — 2  Sam.  vii.  19. 

7.  Marvelous,  wonderful,  extraordinary,  surpris¬ 
ing,  remarkable. 

“  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great." — Psalm  cxi.  12. 

8.  Venerable,  adorable,  awful. 

“  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised.” — 1  Chron. 
xvi.  25. 

9.  High  in  rank  or  position  ;  distinguished ;  hold¬ 
ing  an  eminent  position  in  respect  of  rank,  position, 
mental  endowments  or  requirements ;  eminent ; 
illustrious. 

“He  had  been  too  great  to  sink  into  littleness  without 
a  struggle.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

10.  In  a  bad  sense,  notorious  ;  as,  a  great  liar. 

11.  Important;  weighty;  involving  important  in¬ 
terests  or  consequences ;  serious. 

“And  though  this  be  a  great  truth,  if  it  be  impartially 
considered,  yet  it  is  also  a  great  paradox.” — Tillotson. 

12.  Chief,  principal. 

“  Our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  137. 

13.  Of  elevated  sentiments  ;  generous ,  noble,  mag¬ 
nanimous. 

“  In  her  every  thing  was  goodly  and  stately;  yet  so,  that 
it  might  seem  that  great  mindedness  was  but  the  ancient 
bearer  to  the  humbleness.” — Sidney. 

14.  Wonderful,  sublime. 

“The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  557. 

15.  Opulent,  magnificent,  sumptuous. 

“Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equaled.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  718. 

16.  Sumptuous,  expensive,  costly  ;  on  an  extensive 
scale  ;  as,  a  great  feast. 

17.  Swelling,  proud,  haughty;  exhibiting  pride  or 
haughtiness. 

“  Solyman  perceived  that  Vienna  was  not  to  be  won  with 
words,  nor  the  defendants  to  be  discouraged  with  great 
looks.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

18.  Pregnant. 

“From  following  the  ewes  great  with  young.” — Psalm 
lxxviii.  71. 

*19.  Teeming,  swollen,  swelling. 

“  My  heart  is  great,  but  it  must  break  with  silence.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

20.  Familiar,  intimate,  closely  acquainted.  ( Col - 
loq.) 

“For  those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are 
so  great  with  them.”— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Followers  and 
Friends. 

21.  Hard,  difficult. 

“It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good-nat¬ 
ured  and  meek  persons.” — Taylor:  Devotion. 


22.  Burdensome,  grievous,  unfair. 

“  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great 
thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things?” — 1  Corinth. 
ix.  11. 

23.  Denoting  a  step  of  ascending  or  descending 
consanguinity;  as.  great-grandfather,  the  father  oi 
a  grandfather;  great-grandson,  the  son  of  a  grand¬ 
son,  and  so  on. 

“  I  dare  not  yet  affirm  for  the  antiquity  of  our  language, 
that  our  great-great-great  grandsire’s  tongue  came  out  of 
Persia.” — Camden:  Remains. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Greatly,  very  much. 

“  ’Tis  great  like  he  will.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  //.,iii.  L 

C,  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  mass,  the  bulk,  the  gross. 

“To  let  out  thy  harvest  by  great  or  by  day.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August. 

2.  PI.,  with  the  definite  article:  Powerful,  influ¬ 
ential,  rich,  and  distinguished. 

“  Beneath  the  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  great.” 

Gray:  Progress  of  Poesy. 

3.  PI. :  The  great-go,  or  final  examination  at 
Oxford  for  a  degree.  [Go,  s.,  If.] 

“Both  smalls  and  greats  are  sufficiently  distant  to  be 
altogether  ignored,  if  we  are  that  way  inclined.” — T. 
Hughes :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  x. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  great, 
large,  and  big:  “ Large  is  properly  applied  to 
space,  extent,  and  quantity  ;  big  denotes  great  as  to 
expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a  heap,  a 
pile,  an  army,  &c.,  is  great  or  large ;  an  animal  or  a 
mountain  is  great  or  big.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally.” 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  great,  grand, 
and  sublime:  “These  terms  are  synonymous  only 
in  the  moral  application.  Great  simply  designates 
extent ;  grand  includes  likewise  the  idea  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  superiority.  .  .  .  Grand  and  sublime 
are  both  superior  to  great ;  but  the  former  marks 
the  dimension  of  greatness,  the  latter  designates 
that  of  height.”  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

J(l)  By  the  great:  In  the  gross  ;  by  the  bulk. 

2)  Greatest  common  measure :  [Measure.] 

great-anteater,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Myrmecophdga  jubata. 

great- armadillo,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Dasypus  gigas. 

great-bear,  s. 

Astron. :  The  constellation  known  as  Ursa  major. 
great-bellied,  a.  Far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
“  Great-bellied  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  L 

great-burnet,  s. 

Bot  :  The  genus  Sanguisorba. 
great-cattle,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Law :  All  manner  of  cattle  except  sheep  and 
yearlings.  {Wharton.) 

Great  Charter,  s.  [Magna  Chaeta.] 
great-circle,  s.  [Circle.] 

Great-circle  sailing : 

Naut. :  A  system  of  navigation  first  introduced  bj 
Mr.  John  Towson  of  navigating  a  ship  upon  the 
principle  that  the  nearest  path  between  any  two 
places  upon  a  globe  is  by  the  great  circle  drawn 
upon  it  between  them  ;  the  nearest  course  between 
two  places  on  a  sphere. 

great-coat,  s.  An  overcoat,  a  top-coat, 
great-eared,  a.  Having  large  ears. 

Great-eared  leaf-bat:  [Macrotus.] 

Great-eared  tribes : 

Anthrop. :  A  name  sometimes  employed  to  desig¬ 
nate  savage  races  who  disfigure  themselves  by 
stretching  their  ears  to  an  enormous  size  with 
what  may  be  called  exaggerated  ear-rings.  In  this 
case  the  lobes  are  stretched  into  pendent  fleshy 
loops;  but  the  savages  by  no  means  answer  the 
description  of  Pliny’s  Panotii  ( N .  H.,  iv.  27) 
“whose  ears  were  large  enough  to  be  used  for  cover’ 
ing  their  bodies.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name 
Oregon  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  Orejones 
(Big-ears),  a  nickname  jocularly  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  from  their  practice  of  enlarsins  the 
lobes  of  their  ears.  {Tylor.) 

great-go,  s. 

Univ. :  The  same  as  Greats.  [Great,  C.  3.] 
great-gun,  s.  [Gun.] 

great-hearted,  a.  High-spirited,  undeiectec 
brave. 

“The  earl,  as  great-hearted  as  he,  declared  that  he 
neither  cared  for  his  friendship,  nor  feared  his  hatred  ” 

—Clarendon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam?l,  her^  there;  pine,  plto  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  p6t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw' 


great -lakes 
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greedy 


great-lakes,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to  that 
chain  ot  lakes  lying  on  the  northern  borders  of  the 
United  States.  They  include  lakes  Superior,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
great  macaw-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cocos  or  Acrocomia  fusiformis. 

*great-master,  s.  The  same  as  Grand-master 

(q.  v.). 

“  With  reverence 

To  our  Great-master  and  this  consistory.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

great-organ,  s. 

Music :  One  (and  the  most  important)  of  the  three 
organs  which  are  most  usually  associated  in  large 
combined  organs.  They  are  the  great-organ,  the 
choir-organ,  and  the  swell ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  pedal-organ  or  foot-keys  for  acting  on  the  larger 
pipes.  The  key-board  of  the  great-organ  contains 
the  principal  keys,  and  has  the  middle  position,  the 
swell  having  the  next  highest  row  and  the  choir 
the  lowest.  [Organ.] 

great  powers,  s.  pi.  In  modern  diplomacy  the 
term  has  reference  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy, 
great-primer,  s. 

Print. :  A  type  four  sizes  larger  than  long-primer 
tq.  v.). 

great-seal,  s.  [Seal.] 

great  sympathetic-nerve,  s.  [Sympathetic.] 
great-tithes,  s.  pi.  [Tithe.] 
great  white-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Nyctea. 

♦great,  *grete,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Great,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  great  or  big;  to  grow 
large,  to  swell. 

“  Hys  wombe  bigan  to  grete.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  68. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  great ;  to  aggrandize. 

“Plotting  to  great  himself.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  637. 

♦great '-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gredtian;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ffrdzen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  magnify, 
to  aggrandize. 

“That  the  House  of  Austria  .  .  .  should  be  greatened 
by  the  addition  of  England.” — Camden:  Elizabeth  (an. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  great  or  greater;  to  in¬ 
crease. 

“Being committed  against  an  infinite  majesty,  it  [sin] 
greatens,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  infinite  demerit.” 
—South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  10. 

great-1^,  *grat-liche,  *greet-li,  *grete-ly, 
♦gret-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  great;  -ly.} 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  manner;  much. 

“Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  oare  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

2.  In  a  noble  or  illustrious  manner ;  nobly,  illus¬ 
triously. 

3.  In  a  magnanimous  or  high-minded  manner; 
nobly,  generously. 

“  Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war. 

That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe?” 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  a  sublime  or  noble  manner ;  sublimely. 

“  So  God  has  greatly  purposed.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  820. 

grSat’-ness,  *grete-nesse,  *gret-nes,  *greet- 
nesse,  *gret-nesse,  *gret-nis,  s.  [A.  S.  gredt- 
ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  great ;  as, 

1.  Largeness  in  bulk  or  size ;  bigness. 

“  Goodly  rivers  (that  have  made  their  graves, 

And  buried  both  their  names,  and  all  their  good, 
Within  his  greatness,  to  augment  his  waves).” 

Daniel:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Largeness  in  number. 

3.  Largeness  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

4.  Largeness  in  extent  or  surface. 

5.  Largeness  in  degree ;  high  degree,  extent. 

“In  the  greatness  of  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray.” — 
Proverbs  v.  23. 

6.  Marvelous  or  wonderful  nature ;  marvelousness. 

7.  Awfulness. 

8.  High  rank  or  place;  elevation,  distinction, 
dignity,  eminence,  power. 

“  Our  greatness  will  appear 
Then  most  conspicuous.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  257. 

9.  Importance,  seriousness. 

10.  Wonderful  nature  or  character;  sublimity, 
grandeur. 

11.  Swelling  pride;  affected  state ;  haughtiness. 

12.  Nobility  of  mind  or  sentiment;  magnanimity. 
“ Greatness  of  soul  is  more  necessary  to  make  a  great 

man,  than,  the  favor  of  a  monarch.” — Knox:  Letters  to  a 
Young  Nobleman,  Let.  42. 


13.  Force,  intensity,  power;  as,  the  greatness  of 
sound,  of  force,  of  passion,  &c. 

.  *14.  A  title  of  dignity.  Its  equivalent  is  still  used 
in  I  ranee  when  speaking  of  bishops. 

“Nay,  mighty  Soldan,  did  your  greatness  see 
The  frowning  looks  of  mighty  Tamburlaine  .  .  . 

It  might  amaze  your  royal  majesty.” 

Marlowe:  Tamburlaine,  iv.  L 

♦greave,  *grafe,  *greyve,  s.  [A.  S.  ger&fa ;  Dan. 
greve ;  O.  Fris.  griva ;  Icel.  greifi ;  Sw.  gerfve .]  A 
steward,  a  reeve,  a  grieve. 

greaveg  (1),  s.  [Fr.  graves,  from  O.  Fr .  greve  = 
the  shin.  1  Armor  for  the  legs  made  of  metal,  and 
li  ,d  with  some  soft  material.  They  were  fastened 
with  straps  and  ankle-rings,  and  were  richly  orna¬ 
mented  and  embossed. 

“The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound, 

With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  9. 

grSave§  (2),  s.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin:  cf.  Sw. 
dial,  grevar  =  greaves  ;  Low  Ger.  greven  =  greaves ; 
Ger.  griebe=the  fibrous  remains  left  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  lard.  ( Skeat .)]  The  sediment  or  insoluble 
parts  of  tallow  gathered  from  the  melting  pots  and 
made  up  into  cakes  for  dog’s  food. 

gre  be,  s.  [Fr.  grl.be.,  from  Bret,  or  Arm.  krib= a 
comb ;  kribel,  kriben=a  crest;  Wei.  crib— a  comb,  a 
crest ;  cribell  —  a  cock’s  comb.  So  named  because 
one  of  the  species  is  crested.] 

Ornith.:  Podiceps,  a  genus  of  Colymbidse  (Div¬ 
ers).  It  consists  of  tailless  birds  with  large  fim- 
briations  on  their  toes,  which  act  as  webs.  It  is 
found  in  lakes  and  fish  ponds.  There  are  many 
species.  The  fur  of  the  grebe  is  used  for  making 
muffs,  ladies’  collars,  &c. 

Gre'-gian,  a.  &s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  of  Greece. 

2.  One  who  spoke  Greek ;  one  who  adopted  Greek 
manners  or  habits.  [Hellenist.] 

“  There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews.” — Acts  vi.  1. 


3.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  studies  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage. 

Eminent  Grecians  of  Antiquity. 


Homer  flourished 
. B.  0.962-927 


Hesiod .  850 

2Esop .  672 

Anacreon .  659 

iEschylus . .  626-456 

Herodotus .  443 

Pindar .  622-439 

Aristophanes ...  427 

Euripides .  480-406 

Sophocles .  495-405 

Thucydides ....  470-404 

Xenophon .  443-359 

Plato .  429-347 

Isocrates .  436-838 

Aristotle .  384-322 

Demosthenes...  882-322 

Menander .  821 

HSschines .  889-314 


Theocritus  ....B. 

C.  272 

Epicurus . 

342-270 

Theophrastus  . . 

287 

Archimedes  .... 

287-212 

Polybius . 

207-122 

Diodorus.. B.  0.  50 

—A.  D.  13 

Strabo . .  .A. 

D.  10 

Dionysius  Hal¬ 
icarnassus...  . 

30 

Plutarch . 

96 

Epictetus . 

118 

Appian . 

147 

Arrian . 

148 

Athenseus . 

194 

Lucian . 

120-200 

Herodian . 

204 

Longinus . . 

273 

Julian,  emperor 

831-363 

Grecian  architecture,  s.  The  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  prevailed  in  Greece  and  its  colonies 
up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans. 
The  oldest  examples  which  now  remain  belong  to 
that  type  which  is  known  under  the  name  Cyclo¬ 
pean.  [Cyclopean.]  Our  earliest  information 
respecting  the  architecture  of  Greece  is  gained  from 
the  poems  of  Homer.  From  him  we  learn  that  the 

Ealace  was  surrounded  by  Cyclopean  walls,  and 
ad  an  outer  and  an  inner  court,  the  latter  being 
surrounded  by  porticoes  and  chambers.  This  led  to 
a  large  columnar  hall  for  festive  purposes.  The 
chambers  for  the  family  and  women  were  behind. 
Treasure-houses  often  existed  in  connection  with 
the  palaces,  for  the  preservation  of  valuables.  In 
plan  these  treasure-houses  were  circular,  and  the 
covering  was  dome-shaped.  Of  all  that  remain  to 
this  day,  that  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenee,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  The  earliest  style  of  regular  archi¬ 
tecture  was  that  known  as  Doric  [Doric],  which  is 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  strength.  The 
oldest  example  of  it  is  a  temple  at  Corinth.  The 
Ionic  order  of  architecture  arose  much  about  the 
same  time,  i.  e.,  about  600  B.  C.  [Ionic.]  Its 
characteristic  features  are  grace  and  delicacy. 
To  it  belonged  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
the  Corinthian  order  began  to  come  into  use. 
It  differs  little  from  the  Ionic  except  in  greater 
lightness  and  increased  richness  of  decoration. 
In  spite  of  all  differences  of  form  and  character 
of  the  details,  the  entire  structure  in  their  orders 
rests  on  the  same  principles.  The  use  of  the  column 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  all,  and  the  differences 
between  the  three  orders  is  most  clearly  perceptible 
in  its  treatment.  The  arch  was  never  used  in  Gre¬ 
cian  architecture. 


Grecian-fire,  s.  [Greek-fire.] 

Gre  -gian-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  Grecian ;  • ize .]  To 
speak  the  Greek  language. 

Gre-glgm,  s.  [Lat.  Grcecismus,  from  Grcecus; 
Gr.  Graikos=  Greek ;  Fr.  gr£cisme.]  An  idiom  or 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language. 

“Lofty  thoughts  .  .  .  clothed  with  admirable  Gre* 
c isms." — Dryden:  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Gre-glze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  Grcecisso,  from  Gr. 
Graikizo,  from  Grcu'fcos— Greek ;  Fr.  Griciser;  Sp. 
Grecisar.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  Grecian. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek. 

grecque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Fr.=fretWork.] 

1.  An  apparatus  placed  in  coffee-pots  for  holding 
the  coffee-grounds.  The  bottom  is  perforated  with 
minute  holes,  and  hot  water  being  poured  upon 
the  coffee  placed  in  it  carries  through  with  it  the 
strength  and  aroma  of  the  coffee  without  the 
grounds. 

2.  A  coffee-pot  having  provided  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus. 

♦gred-ire,  s.  [A  form  of  aredil= griddle,  by 
change  of  l  into  r.J  A  gridiron  (q.  v.). 

♦gree  (1),  *gre,  s.  [Fr.  gr£=pleasure,  from  Lat. 
graium,  nent.  sing,  of  grains = pleasing,] 

1.  Pleasure,  satisfaction,  goodwill. 

“  My  spirit  ...  receyve  in  gre.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  292. 

2.  Satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  injury  done. 

“  To  Josepe  he  made  is  gre.” — Kindhert  Jesu,  1,428. 

gree  (2),  *grece,  *greece,  *grees,  *grice, 
♦gresse,  *grie,  *grize,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gre ;  Lat.  gradut 
—  a  step ;  gradior— to  walk.]  [Grade.] 

1.  A  step. 

2.  A  degree  or  measurement. 

3.  A  degree  or  step  in  consanguinity. 

4.  A  step  or  gradation  in  an  argument  or  climax. 

5.  Preeminence,  superiority. 

If  To  bear  or  win  the  gree :  To  carry  off  the  prize; 
to  have  the  victory. 

gree,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  gr6er ;  Gree  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  agree,  to  consent. 

2.  To  live  in  amity ;  to  agree  together. 

“‘And  they’re  just  neighbor-like,’ replied  the  cove, 
nanter;  ‘and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weel.’  ” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxxvi. 

B.  Trans. :  To  reconcile  parties  at  variance. 

♦gree  -g,nge,  s.  [Gree,  v .]  Agreement,  con¬ 
cord. 

greed,  ♦grede,  s.  [From  the  adj.  greedy  Cq.  v.) ; 
cf.  Icel.  gradhr;  Goth,  gredus = hunger ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
grit.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

.1.  An  eager  desire  or  longing;  greediness;  espe¬ 
cially  avarice  or  covetousness. 

♦2.  A  greedy  fellow. 

II.  Bot.  (pi.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 

Potamogeton. 

♦greed,  v.  t.  [Greed,  s.]  Tocovet. 

greed  -I-lf,  *gred-i-liche,  *gred-e-ly,  *gred- 
liche,  adv.  [A.  S.  grddiglice ;  Icel.  gradhigliga .} 
In  a  greedy  manner;  voraciously,  ravenously, 
eagerly ;  with  eagerness  or  greediness. 

“The  hog  greedily  devours  many  things  rejected  by 
every  other  useful  animal.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xl 

greed'-I-nes3,  *gred-i-nesse,  *greed-i-nesse, 

s.  [A.S.  grdedigness,  from  grdidig= greedy  (q.  v.).j 
The  quality  of  Being  greedy;  an  eager  longing  or 
desire ;  ravenousness,  avidity,  greed. 

“The  greedinesse  of  glorye,  and  the  vnsaciable  desire 
of  fame.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  to.  257. 

greed'-jf,  *gred-i,  *gred-ie,  *gred-y,  a.  [A.  S. 

gr  didig,  gr&dig  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gretig ;  Icel.  grdd> 
hugr;  O.  Sw.aradig,  grddig;  Dan.  graadig;  Goth. 
gredags;  O.  H.  Ger.  grdtag;0.  S.  grddctg;  Sansc. 
gridhnu,  griddhin ,  from  gridh=to  be  greedy.] 

1.  Have  a  keen  or  eager  desire  for  food  or  drink ; 
very  hungry  ;  voracious,  ravenous. 

“Be  not  unsatiable  in  any  dainty  thing,  nor  too  greedy 
upon  meats.” — Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29. 

2.  Having  an  eager  or  ardent  desire  for  anything; 
eager  to  obtain. 

“He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honors,  corrupt  himself 
and  a  corrupter  of  others.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to;  as,  greedy  to 
know,  greedy  to  kill. 

3.  Covetous,  avaricious,  grasping. 

“A  crowd  of  greedy  informers.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng-, 
ch.  v. 


bdil,  b<5 y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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greedy-gut 


green-osier 


greedy-gut,  greedy-guts,  s.  A  greedy  fellow, 
a  glutton. 

gree'-gree,  s.  [A  West  African  word.] 

Bot. :  The  ordeal  tree  of  Guinea — Erythrophyllum 
guineense. 

Greek,  Greeke,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Grcecus,  from  Gr. 
Graikos;  Ft.  Grec .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece ;  Grecian. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

“I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me; 

There’s  money  for  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

II.  Fig.:  A  knave,  a  cheat,  a  low  fellow.  (Slang.) 

“  Without  a  confederate  the  now  fashionable  game  of 
baccarat  does  not  seem  to  offer  many  chances  for  the 
Greek." — Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  202. 

Greek  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  dt  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Eastern  Church,  that 
of  the  old  Eastern  Empire,  which,  prior  to  the 
Turkish  conquest,  had  its  metropolis  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  as  distinguished  from  the  Western  Church, 
which  had  its  capital  at  Rome ;  the  church  of  the 
people  speaking  the  Greek  language  rather  than 
that  of  the  Greek  nation. 

1.  Church  Hist.:  That  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  would  first  disagree,  and  then  separate, 
was  insured  from  the  first  by  the  difference  in  their 
mental  constitution.  The  Greeks  were  notable  for 
intense  intellectual  acuteness,  which  they  used  to 
frame  hair-splitting  subtleties  of  doctrine.  The 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  the  imperial 
instinct,  employed  the  new  faith  as  a  means  of 
building  up  again  a  world-embracing  dominion, 
with  the  “eternal  city”  as  its  capital.  The  first 
variance  between  the  East  and  the  West  arose  in 
the  second  century  regarding  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter.  The  disputes  which  succeeded  were  chiefly 
as  to  personal  dignity.  As  long  as  Rome  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
indisputably  the  most  important  see  in  the  Church; 
but  when,  on  May  11,  330,  Constantine  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople), 
the  bishop  of  the  new  metropolis  became  a  formid¬ 
able  rival  to  his  ecclesiastical  brother  at  Rome.  In 
the  second  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.381,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  allowed 
to  sit  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  by  the  28th  canon 
of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  403,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  an  equal  rank.  In  588,  John, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  assumed  the  title  of 
oecumenical  or  universal  bishop,  for  which  he  was 
denounced  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Disputes  in 
the  eighth  century  about  image-worship  widened 
the  breach,  as  did  the  continued  rejection  by  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  word  Filioque,  asserting  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  from  the  Father,  introduced  by  the  second  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  The  last  General 
Council  in  which  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West  were  united  was  the  Seventh,  or  Second  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  787.  The  feud  continued  through 
the  ninth  and  on  to  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
thirteenth  an  effort  was  made  by  Michael  Palseolo- 
gus  to  promote  a  reunion  of  the  two  great  churches 
at  the  Council  of  Florence,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
They  have  remained  separate  till  now.  Efforts  are 
said  to  be  on  foot  looking  to  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches. 

2.  Doctrine  and  discipline :  The  Bible  as  now  inter¬ 
preted  by  tradition  is  the  rule  of  faith.  Regarding 
the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement, 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Greek  Church 
holds  the  ordinary  faith  of  Christendom.  Regard¬ 
ing  what  is  termed  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  East  holds  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father 
only,  while  the  churches  of  the  West  believe  that  he 
did  so  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Fifth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles).  With  regard  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  the  Greek  tenets  are  what  would  now  be 
called  strongly  Arminian.  Worship  of  a  superior 
or  of  an  inferior  kind  is  rendered  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  saints  and  angels.  The  secular  clergy  are  en¬ 
joined  to  marry  once,  and  with  a  virgin.  Images 
are  in  use.  The  communion  is  administered  even  to 
the  laity  in  both  kinds.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory 
is  not  accepted.  Baptism  is  by  immersion,  and  is 
followed  by  chrism  or  anointing.  The  government 
is  episcopal.  Excepting  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Greek  Church  is  the  largest  Christian  organization, 
though  it  would  be  only  the  third  if  the  several 
Protestant  Churches  were  united  into  one.  Its 
political  importance  arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  regarded  as  its 
earthly  head.  It  is  the  most  numerous  Christian 
body  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  a  patriarch  at 
Constantinople.  It  has  many  adherents  also  in  the 
heterogeneous  Austrian  empire.  The  Russian  em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  delighted  to  call  it  “  the  orthodox 
faith.”  [Orthodox.] 


Greek-fire,  s.  An  incendiary  composition  used 
in  the  early  times  by  the  Tartars,  and  afterward 
by  the  Greeks,  but  little  used  in  more  modern  times. 
Greek-kalends,  s.pl.  [Calends.] 

Greek-nuts,  s.pl.  Amygdalus  communis. 

Greek-valerian,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Polemonium. 

greek,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  grain,  the  text¬ 
ure,  or  particular  quality  of  one  stone  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  another. 

“They  [the  stone  quarries]  consist  of  three  different 
kinds  of  stone,  one  of  a  bluish-black  color,  with  a  fine 
greek,  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  like  marble.” — P.  Car- 
nock:  Fife  Statist.  Acc.,  xi.  483. 

*Greek  -ess,  s.  [Eng.  Greek;  -ess.]  A  female 
Greek. 

Greek'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Greek ;  - ish .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Greece ;  Greek. 

“Thou  should’ st  not  beare  from  me  a  Greekish  member 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

,*Greek-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Greek;  -ism.)  A  Grecism 
(q.  v.). 

Greek-ling,  *Greeke'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  Greek , 
and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.)  A  little  or  unimportant 
Greek. 

“  Which  of  the  Greekelings  durst  ever  give  precepts  to 
Demosthenes?” — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

*gree'-ment,  *gre'-m$nt,  s.  [French  greer— to 
agree.]  Agreement,  consent. 

“Agamynon  by  grement  of  all  meuyt  unto  missam.” 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,384. 

green,  *grene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  grine;  O.  S.  grdni; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  groen:  I  cel.  grcenn;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
grOn;  Ger.  ariln;  M.  H.  Ger.  gruene;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kruoni:  O.  Fris.  r/rene= green  ;  Russ.  zelene= green¬ 
ness;  Gr.  chloros;  Sansc.  hari=  green,  yellow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  color  resembling  that  of  grow¬ 
ing  herbage;  of  a  color  formed  by  compounding 
blue  and  yellow ;  verdant. 

“On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long.” 

Dry  den :  Flower  and  Leaf,  132. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Elourishing,  fresh  ;  full  of  life  and  vigor  like 
a  growing  plant ;  as,  a  green  old  age. 

(2)  New,  fresh,  recent;  as,  a  green  wound. 

“Though  of  Hamlet’s  death  the  memory  be  green." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*(3)  Fresh,  unhealed. 

“A  man  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own  wounds 
green."  —Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Revenge. 

(4)  Not  dry;  containing  the  sap. 

“One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

*(5)  Not  roasted,  half  raw. 

“We  say  the  meat  is  green  when  it  is  half  roasted.” — 
Watts:  Logic. 

(6)  Unripe,  immature ;  not  arrived  at  maturity; 
as,  green  fruit. 

“If  you  would  fat  green  geese,  shut  them  up  when  they 
are  about  a  month  old.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

(7)  Immature  in  age  or  judgment ;  inexperienced, 
young. 

“  The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  806. 

(8)  Simple,  raw ;  easily  imposed  upon. 

“  ‘He  is  so  jolly  green,’  said  Charley.” — Dickens:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  ix. 

(9)  Of  a  greenish,  pale  color ;  pale,  sickly,  wan. 

“  Hath  it  slept  since? 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 

At  what  it  did?”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

(10)  Fresh,  not  salted ;  as,  green  fish. 

B .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  color  of  growing  herbage ;  the  color  of  the 
solar  spectrum  between  blue  and  yellow  ;  a  second¬ 
ary  color  composed  of  the  primaries  blue  and  yellow 
in  different  proportions. 

“  The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green." 

Dry  den:  Flower  and  Leaf,  67. 

2.  A  grassy  plot  or  plain ;  a  piece  of  ground  cov¬ 
ered  with  verdant  herbage ;  as,  a  village  green. 

“Hordes,  beholdeth  than  amerel  younder  out  on  the 
grene.”  Sir  Ferumbras,  3,361. 

3.  Used  elliptieally  for  green  clothes. 

“  They  were  clothide  alle  in  grene." — Perceval,  277. 

*4.  (PL) :  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c. ;  wreathes. 

“It  was  finely  wrought  above  head,  beautified  with 
greens,  furnished  with  benches  and  settles.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

5.  (PL) :  The  young  leaves  and  stems  of  plants 
of  the  cabbage  kind,  used  in  cookery  and  dressed  for 
food. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Paint.:  Green  pigments  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  mineral  world,  and  owe  their  color  to  the 
presence  of  copper.  Among  the  most  valuable  to 
the  painter  are  malachite  or  mountain  green,  terra 
verte,  Veronese  green,  native  carbonate  of  copper, 
cobalt  green,  and  chrome  green. 

2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  cplors,  in  Latin  viridis ,  m 
words  of  Greek  composition, ,  chloro-.  The  typical 
species  called  simply  green  is  a  clear  green,  less 
bright  than  grass  green ;  virens,  virescens,  viridulus, 
and  viridescens  are  shades  of  it.  The  other  species 
are  grass-green,  verdigris-green,  sea-green,  deep- 
green,  yellowish-green,  and  olive-green.  (Lindley.) 

3.  Her. :  [Sinople,  Vert.] 

1[  Obvious  compounds:  Green-coated ,  green- 
garbed,  green-growing,  green-grown,  green-mantled , 
&c. 

green-bird,  s.  The  greenfinch, 
green-blights,  s.  pi. 

Hort.:  The  Aphidae  (Plant-lice), 
green-bone,  «. 

1.  The  viviparous  blenny  ( Zoarces  viviparus). 

2.  The  garfish  (Belone  vulgaris). 
green-bug,  s.  Name  commonly  given  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  aphis,  a  green  fly,  which  sucks  the  juices  of 
tender  plants  and  thereby  kills  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1907  this  pest  ravaged  the  win  ter- wheat 
regions  of  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas,  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 

green-crab,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Carcinus  moenas. 

green-crop,  s.  A  crop  used  for  food  while  in  a 
green  or  growing  state ;  in  contradistinction  to 
grain-crop,  root-crop,  or  grass-crop, 
green-diallage,  s. 

Min.:  (1)  Diallage,  a  variety  of  Pyroxene;  (2) 
Smaragdite. 

green-dragon,  s. 

Bot. :  Ariscema  dracontium.  A  plant  growing  in 
the  United  States. 

green-earth,  s. 

1.  Min.  &  Path. :  A  variety  of  Glauconite,  often 
filling  cavities  in  amygdaloid  and  other  eruptive 
rocks. 

2.  Painting :  A  pigment,  mountain  green, 
green-ebony,  s. 

Bot.:  Two  trees— (1)  Exccecaria  glandulosa,  (2) 
Jacaranda  ovalifolia. 
green-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  green  eyes. 

“  Green-eyed  Neptune  raves.” 

Milton:  College  Exercise. 

2.  Fig. :  Seeing  things  distorted  or  discolored, 
green  being  the  color  symbolical  of  jealousy. 

“And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

green-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  bright-green  fly — Musca  chloris. 
green-grocer,  s.  [Greengrocer.] 
green-grosbeak,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  Greenfinch  (q.  v.). 
green-hand,  s.  An  inexperienced  person;  a 
novice. 

green-headed,  a.  Of  immature  judgment. 

“With  green-headed  Ignorance,  I  would  presume  to  go 
on  to  the  gate.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

green  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Dufrenite  (q.  v.). 
green-laver,  s. 

Bot. :  Ulva  latissima,  an  algal, 
green  lead-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyromorphite  (q.  v.). 
green-linnet,  s.  [Greenfinch.] 
green-lizard,  s. 

Zool :  Lacerta  viridis—  a  small  lizard  occurrirc 
Jersey. 

green-malachite,  s. 

Min. :  The  typical  variety  of  Malachite  (q.  v.)  . 
green-man,  s.  A  savage,  a  wild  man. 

Green-man  orchis : 

Bot. :  Aceras  anthropophora. 
green-marble,  s. 

Stone-cutting :  Serpentine, 
green-mineral,  s. 

Painting :  A  carbonate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pig¬ 
ment. 

green-osier,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  rubra. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
01,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try]  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


green-room 
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greenstone-tuffs 


green-room,  s. 

!•  A  room  close  to  the  stage  in  a  theater,  in  which 
the  actors  wait  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  on  to 
the  stage,  or  during  the  intervals  of  their  parts, 
ailed  from  having  been  originally  painted  in  green. 
2- A-  room  . in  a  warehouse  where  new  or  green 
cloth  is  received  from  the  weaving  factory. 

Green  Salt  of  Magnus,  s. 

Chem. :  P  t  ( N  H3 )  4C 1  o-j-  P  t  C 12 .  A  double  salt  of 
platmous  chloride  with  platinous  tetramine  chlo- 
ride.  Obtained  by  pouring  a  boiling  solution  of 
platmous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  into  excess 
of  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  green  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

green-sand,  s.  [Greensand.] 

green-sickness,  s.  The  same  as  Chlorosis 
(q- v.). 

“I  was  almost  eaten  up  by  the  green-sickness .” — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  431. 

green-sloke,  s.  The  same  as  Greenlaver  (q.v.). 
green-stall,  s.  A  stall  on  which  greens  and 
other  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale. 

green-tea,  s.  A  tea  having  a  greenish  color,  due 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  are  treated  in  the 
process  of  drying.  The  chief  varieties  of  it  are 
Hyson-skin,  Twankay,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Im¬ 
perial,  and  Gunpowder.  [Tea.] 
green-tortrix,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth  ( Tortrix  viridana),  common  in 
this  country. 

green-turtle,  s. 

Z06I. :  Chelone  midas.  [Chelone,  Turtle.] 
*green-vitriol,  s. 

1.  Chemistry:  Crystallized  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeSo4’FH20. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  Melanterite,  Copperas, 
and  Sulphate  of  Iron  (q.  v.). 

green-weed,  s.  [Greenweed.] 
green,  v.i.&t.  [A.  S.  gr&nian;  O.  H.  German 
gruonen;  Dut.  groenen.] 

A.  Intrans.  :*  To  become  or  grow  green. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  green. 

1.  Absolutely. 

2.  Completed  by  preposition. 

“  Have  not  rains 
Greened  over  April’s  lap?” 

Keats Endymion,  i.  217. 

green  -back,  s.  [Eng.  green ,  and  back.']  A  pop¬ 
ular  name  for  the  paper  money  commonly  known 
as  Treasury  notes,  first  issued  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  1862,  printed  in  green  ink. 

t&reen'-broom,  s.  [English  green ,  and  broom.] 
[Greenweed.] 

green  -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  green ,  and  cloth.]  A  board 
or  court  of  justice,  formerly  held  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  king’s  household.  It  was  composed  of 
the  lord-steward  and  the  officers  under  him,  and 
had  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  government  and 
justice  in  the  household,  and  also  power  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  to  punish  offenders  against  it  within 
the  verge  of  the  palace,  and  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  gates.  {Eng.) 
green  -er-y,  s.  [Eng  green ;  -ery.] 

1.  A  place  where  green  plants  are  reared. 

2.  A  bunch  or  mass  of  green  plants  or  foliage ;  a 
wreath. 

“The  greenery  should  be  either  growing  naturally 
upward  or  twining.” — Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  (Dec., 

1880),  p.  28. 

green  -finch,  s.  [Eng.  green ,  and  finch.] 

Ornith. :  Coccothraustes  chloris,  an  insessorial 
bird  of  the  family  Fringillid®.  In  the  male  the 
upper  parts  and  breast  are  yellowish-green ;  the 
head  tinged  with  gray;  the  edges  of  the  wings, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  primary  quills,  and  the  base 
of  the  tail-feathers  yellow.  In  the  female  the  upper 
parts  are  greenish-brown,  and  the  breast  grayish- 
brown.  It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are 
white,  tinged  with  blue.  Called  also  Green-gros¬ 
beak  and  Green-linnet, 
green  -fish,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and/is7t.] 

Ichthy. :  An  American  name  for  Temnodon  salta- 
tor,  one  of  the  Scomberid®  (Mackerels) ;  widely 
diffused  in  the  warmer  oceans  and  seas  of  both 
hemispheres. 

green  -gage,  s.  [Eng.  green ,  and  gage,  named 
after  the  Rev.  M.  Gage.] 

Hort. :  A  delicious  variety  of  plum,  Prunus  do- 
mestica.  Its  skin  and  juicy  pulp  are  of  a  green 
color ;  it  has  a  delicious  flavor. 

green  -gro-cer,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  grocer.]  A 
retailer  of  green  vegetables. 

green  -heart  (heart  as  hart),  s.  [Eng.  green, 
and  heart.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Demerara  to  Nectandra 
rodicei,  a  tree  of  the  Laurel  order,  which  furnishes 
hard  timber,  and  yields  the  febrifuge  called  Bibiri, 
or  Bebeera. 


green  -hood,  *grene-hed,  *gren-hed,  *gren- 
hede,  s.  [Eng.  green;  -hood.] 

1.  Greenness,  verdure. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  ignorance. 

green  -horn,  s.  [Eng.  green ,  and  horn.]  A  sim¬ 
pleton  ;  a  silly  fellow  ;  a  raw,  inexperienced  person ; 
one  easily  imposed  upon. 

green  -house,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  house.] 

.  !•  Hortic.:  A  house  or  structure,  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  which  are  composed  of  glass,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  preserving  tender 
or  exotic  plants.  It  is  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  maintaining  an  artificial  temperature,  and  the 
necessary  ventilation. 

“Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  666. 

2.  Pottery:  A  house  moderately  warmed,  where 
some  kinds  of  green-ware  are  placed  to  become 
partially  dried  before  taking  to  the  hot-house, 
where  the  drying  is  completed  by  strong  heat.  The 
ware  is  then  arranged  in  seggars  and  fired  in  the 
kiln. 

green'-ing,  *gren-ing,  s.  [Eng.  green; -mgr.] 

*!•  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  green. 

“  On  the  morn  o’  that  grening.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  16,867. 

2.  Greenness,  verdure. 

“  The  tender  greening 

Of  April  meadows.”  Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties  of  apples 
which  preserve  their  green  color  even  when  ripe. 

green  '-ish,  a.  [Eng.  green ;  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  green  ;  tending  to  green. 

“  Resembling  the  fore-mentioned  sally,  with  reddish 
twigs,  and  more  greenish.” — Evelyn:  Discourse  of  Forest 
Trees,  ch.  xix. 

greenish-glaucous,  s. 

Bot. :  Between  a  green  and  glaucous  color. 

green'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  greenish;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  greenish. 

Green  -l^nd,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  green,  and  land.  So 
called  from  the  bright  green  appearance  of  the 
mosses  which  grow  there.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  country  or  large  island  constituting  the 
northeast  part  of  America,  from  59°  49'  northward. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country  de¬ 
scribed  under  A. 


Greenland-whale,  s.  Balcenamysticetus.  Called 
also  the  Right  Whale .  [Baljena,  Whale.] 
Green'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Greenland ;  suff.  -er.] 
A  native  of  Greenland. 

green  -land-Ite,  s.  [From  Greenland= the  coun¬ 
try ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q,  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Columbite  (q.  v.). 
green  -less,  a.  [En g.  green;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
any  greenness  or  verdure, 
green  -let,  s.  [Eng  green;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
Ornith. :  Yireonin®,  a  sub-family  of  Muscicapid® 
(Flycatchers).  They  are  so  called  from  having  much 
green  or  olive  in  the  colors  of  their  plumage.  They 
are  small  birds,  arriving  in  this  country  from  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  about  the  month  of 
May,  and  departing  again  in  August.  Some  of  them 
sing  sweetly.  [Vireo.] 

*green-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  green;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  green  manner  or  state. 

“  Gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  46. 

2.  Freshly. 

“Sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenly  bud.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  i. 

3.  Like  a  novice  or  a  green  person  ;  foolishly. 

“We  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

green  -ness,  *gren-es,  *grene-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 

gr6nness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  green,  or  of 
a  green  color ;  a  green  color. 

“The  ground  without  greenness  in  those  months  of 
June  and  July.” — Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World  Encompassed. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Freshness,  vigor. 

“It  is  this  alone  that  for  a  while  gives  growth  and 
greenness  to  his  comforts.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Newness. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unripe;  imma¬ 
turity. 

“  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  greenness 
of  his  years.” — Murphy:  Life  of  Fielding. 

4.  Immaturity  of  judgment ;  simplicity,  rawness, 
inexperience. 


green'-oCk-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lord  Greenock, 
afterward  Earl  Cathcart ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.) .] 
Min. :  An  hexagonal,  nearly  transparent  mineral, 
of  yellow  color,  adamantine  luster,  and  strong 
double  refraction.  Composition :  CdS  or  Cd2Sn= 
sulphur  22'3-22'56,  and  cadmium  77‘30-77'70. 

green  -o-vlte,  s.  [N amed  by  Duf r6noy  after  Mr. 
G.  B.  Greenough,  a  celebrated  geologist.] 

Min. :  Manganesian  Titanite,  a  red  or  rose-colored 
variety  of  Titanite,  the  hue  produced  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  little  manganese.  {Dana.) 

green  -sand,  s.  &a.  [Eng.  green ,  and  sand.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  two  series  of  beds  in 
the  cretaceous  formations,  the  onecalledthe  Upper, 
the  other  the  Lower  Greensand: 

1.  The  Upper  Greensand :  This  is  a  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  is  situated  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  Chalk-marl,  and  just  above 
the  Gault.  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
in  them  green  particles  of  a  mineral  called  Glauco¬ 
nite  (q.v.).  Among  the  fossils  peculiar  to  it  are 
various  ammonites,  two  pterodontas,  two  species 
of  Fusus,  &c.  Of  the  derivative  fauna,  which  is 
probably  from  the  Gault,  Mr.  Soilas  described  cop- 
rolites  constituting  phosphatic  nodules,  and  Prof. 
Seeley  an  Ichthyosaurian,  Cetarthrosaurus  Walkeri, 
and  other  reptiles.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
so-called  Upper  Greensand  from  which  these  fossils 
came  is  itself  Gault. 

2.  The  Lower  Greensand:  A  series  of  beds  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Cretaceous  group.  It  is  called  in 
Europe  Neocomian,  a  name  adopted  by  Lyell  in 
his  Students'  Elements  of  Geology,  he  considering 
the  term  greensand  peculiarly  inapplicable,  as  in 
the  district  where  these  stratas  were  first  observed 
sand  of  a  green  color  was  the  exception  instead  of 
the  rule.  [Neocomian.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  found  in  the 
Greensand;  as,  Greensand  fossils. 

green  -shank,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  shank.] 

Ornith. :  Totanus  glottis ;  a  sandpiper,  of  the 
family  Scolopacid®. 

green  -snake,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  snake.] 

ZoOl. :  The  popular  name  of  more  than  one 
Coluber. 

green  -stick,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  stick.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

greenstick-fracture,  s. 

Surg. :  This  term  is  used  when  a  bone  is  partially 
broken  or  cracked.  This  especially  occurs  in  the 
bending  of  bone  in  young  children,  where  the  fract¬ 
ure  is  frequently  incomplete  or  partial,  simply 
extending  across  the  convexity  of  the  curve  made 
by  the  bending  instead  of  the  breaking  of  the  bone. 

green  -stone,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  green,  and  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Petrology : 

*(1)  Formerly:  A  granular  rock  consisting  of 
hornblende  and  imperfectly  crystallized  felspar, 
the  felspar  being  more  abundant  than  in  basalt, 
and  the  grains  or  crystals  of  the  two  minerals  more 
distinct  from  each  other.  It  was  called  also  Doler- 
ite.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  included  under  the 
term  greenstone  those  rocks  in  which  augite  was 
substituted  for  hornblende,  the  “  dolorite  ”  of  some 
writers,  and  those  in  which  albite  replaced  com¬ 
mon  felspar.  This  was  sometimes  termed  Andesite, 
{Lyell.) 

(2)  Now:  The  same  as  diorite,  which  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  crystalline  granular  admixture  of  triclinic 
felspar  and  hornblende.  Rutley  proposes  a  partial 
return  to  the  earlier  signification,  and  would  use 
greenstone  as  an  ambiguous  and  comprehensive 
term  useful  in  field  geology,  but  expressive  of 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  exact  composition  of 
volcanic  rocks,  either  decomposed  or  otherwise  in¬ 
capable  of  exact  identification.  It  is  not  now  held 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  dolerite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geol. :  Greenstone  is  a  volcanic  rock,  occurring 
in  dykes,  tabular  masses,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Containing  more  or  less  of  green¬ 
stone,  or  akin  to  it  in  composition  or  other  char¬ 
acters. 

][  Syenitic  greenstone :  [Syenitic.] 
greenstone-trachytes,  s.pl. 

Petrol.  <&  Geol. :  Eruptive  rocks,  usually  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  more  or  less  felspathic  base,  in  which  large 
crystals  of  plagroclase  felspar,  with  others  of  horn¬ 
blende  and  mica,  are  imbedded  so  as  to  give  them  a 
more  or  less  strikingly  porphyritic  character.  They 
are  found  in  Hungary.  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
xxvii.  298.) 

greenstone-tuffs,  s.pl. 

Petrol.  &  Geol. :  Tuffs  associated  with  greenstone. 
Rutley  places  them  in  the  diabase  group  of  crystal¬ 
line  eruptive  rocks. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  (jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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green'-sward,  s.  Turf  covered  with  grass. 

“A  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

greenth,  s.  [Formed  on  the  analogy  of  warmth , 
&c.]  Greenness ;  the  quality  of  being  green. 

“Amidst  the  gleams  and  greenth  of  summer.” — G.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxx. 

green  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  green ,  and  weed.'] 

Bot.:  Two  species  of  Genista,  G.  tinctoria  and 
G.  pilosa. 

green  -withe,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  withe.] 

Bot.:  An  orchid,  Vanilla  claviculata. 
green  -wood,  *greene-wood,  s.  &  a.  [English 
green ,  and  icood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wood  in  summer  when  the  trees,  &c.,  are 
green. 

2.  Wood  which  has  become  green  in  tint  under 
the  influence  of  the  fungus  Peziza. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Greenweed  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood. 

“In  the  brown  shades  and  greenwood  forest  lost.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  17. 

♦green-jf,  a.  [Eng.  green:  -y.]  Of  a  greenish  or 
somewhat  green  tint ;  inclined  to  a  green  color. 

green  -yard,  s.  [English  green ,  and  yard.]  A 
pound  ;  an  inclosure  in  which  stray  cattle  are  con¬ 
fined. 

greet  (1),  *grete  (1),  *gret-en  (1),  *gret-yn  (1), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gr6tan—  to  approach,  to  address; 
cogn.  withDut.  groeten;  O.  H.  Ger.  gruozan;  M.  H. 
Ger .gruezen;  O.  Fris.  grita;  Ger.  grilssen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  at  meeting  with  salutations  or 
expressions  of  kind  wishes  ;  to  salute  kindly ;  to  pay 
respects  to ;  to  hail. 

“The  square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 
greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  meet,  to  welcome ;  as,  The  cries  which 
greeted  his  ears. 

3.  To  congratulate,  to  felicitate. 

“  Why  so  sadly  greet  you  our  victory?  ” 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  To  address  in  any  way. 

“  Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

*5.  To  look  upon  or  regard  kindly. 

“A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome.” 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

*6.  To  meet  as  one  who  goes  to  offer  congratula¬ 
tions. 

“We  will  greet  the  time.” — Shakesp..-  Lear,  v.  1. 

*7.  To  assign  or  bestow  with  praises  or  congratu¬ 
lations. 

“And  thither  also  came  in  open  sight 
Fayre  Florimell,  into  the  common  hall, 

To  greet  his  guerdon  unto  every  knight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  14. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  meet  and  salute. 

“  There  greet  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronious,  i. 

greet  (2),  *greit,  *greete,  *grete  (2),*greten 
(2),  *gretyn  (21,  *greyt,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  gr detan,  grF 
tan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  grata;  Dan.  arcede;  Sw. 
grata;  Goth,  gretan ,  all=to  weep.]  To  weep,  to 

cry. 

“Freyndes  I  had  fulle  foyn, 

That  gars  me  grete  and  grone.” 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  227. 

♦greet,  *greete,  s.  &  a.  [Geeet  (2),  u.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Weeping. 

B.  4s  adj. :  Mournful. 

“Decked  in  a  pocke  of  gray  ; 

Hey,  ho!  gray  is greete.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd' s  Calendar;  August. 

freet  -er  (1),  s.  [English  greet  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
o  greets  or  salutes  another. 

freet’-er  (2),  s.  [English  greet  (2) ,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
o  cries  or  weeps. 

greet'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Greet  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  & particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  saluting  or  welcoming; 
a  •  salutation  ;  a  welcome. 

“What  horrid  greetings  these  unclean  wretches  will 
give  each  other.” — Hopkins:  Exposition  upon  the  Seventh 
Commandment. 

*greeve,  s.  [Grieve,  s.] 

♦greeze,  s.  pi.  [Gree  (2),  s.] 


*gref  -fi-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  grefarius, 
graffarius ,  greffarius ,  from  Lat.  graphium= a.  style 
for  writing;  Gr.  grapho=  to  write.]  [Graffer, 
Graft.]  A  registrar ;  a  clerk ;  a  notary. 

“The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Monsieur  the  Prince,  and  the 
Superintendents  deliver  them  to  the  Greffier  or  clerk.” — 
Evelyn:  State  of  France. 

gre'-g{il,  a.  [Latin  gregalis,  from  grex  (genit. 
gregis)  —  a  flock  ;  Ital.  gregale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  flock ;  like  a  flock  or  herd. 

“  For  this  gregal  conformity  there  is  a  cause  and  an  ex¬ 
cuse.” —  W.  S.  Mayo:  Never  Again,  ch.  vii. 

♦gre-gar  -i-an,  a.  [Lat.  gregarius— belonging  to 
a  flock;  grex  (genit.  gregis)  =  a  flock.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  flock  or  herd. ;  gregarious ;  herding 
together;  common. 

“The  gregarian  soldiers  and  gross  of  the  army  is  well 
affected  to  him,” — Howell,  bk.  iii.,  let.  1. 

♦gre-gar  -l-g.n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  gregarian;  -t'stn.] 
The  habit  of  flocking  or  herding  together ;  gre¬ 
gariousness. 

“This  tendency  to  gregarianism  is  nowhere  more  mani¬ 
fest.” — Truth,  Oct.  13,  1881. 

greg-sir-i'-ng,,  s.  [Lat.  gregarius=of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  flock,  from  grex— a  flock  ;  so  named  because 
numbers  of  individuals  are  found  together.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  class  Gregarinida 
(q.  v.). 

greg  -g,r-Ine,  s.  [Gregarina.] 

ZoOl. :  A  gregarina,  or  at  least  one  of  the  Gregar- 
inida.  Minute  organisms  of  this  character  were 
found  in  the  chignons  of  imported  hair  once  fash¬ 
ionable  among  ladies. 

greg-gtr-I  -ni-dg,,  greg-^r-I  -ng,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gregarina,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

ZoOl. :  The  lowest  of  the  eight  classes  into  which 
Professor  Huxley  divides  Cuvier’s  sub-kingdom 
Eadiata.  He  places  them  in  the  sub-kingdom 
Protozoa.  The  species  are  all  microscopic,  and 
consist  of  a  not  very  well  defined  membrane,  more 
or  less  without  structure,  except  that  it  contains 
a  soft  semi-fluid  substance,  having  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  at  one  end  of  it,  a  delicate  vesicle,  inside 
of  which  is  a  more  solid  particle.  Such  a  structure 
recalls  that  of  an  ovum,  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
Gregarinida  recalling  the  vitelline  membrane  of 
an  ovum,  the  semi-fluid  contents  its  yolk,  the  vesicle 
its  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  more  solid  particle  its 
germinal  spot.  There  is  no  division  of  the  body  into 
parts.  No  mouth  or  digestive  apparatus  has  been 
traced;  there  is,  however,  an  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  animal.  The  Gregarinida  are  found 
parasitic  within  the  bodies  of  animals,  specially  the 
larvae  of  insects,  in  annelids,  crustaceans,  mollusca, 
&c.,  and  even  in  vertebrated  animals.  They  are 
specially  abundant  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
common  cockroach,  in  earthworms,  &c.  Various 
genera  are  known,  and  the  species  are  numerous. 

J;reg-e,-rl-nid'-e-a>  s.  pi.  [Eng.  gregarinida ),* 
ea.J  A  subclass  of  the  Sporozoa  (q.  v.) ;  the  same 
as  Gregarinida  (q.  v.). 

gre-gar  -i-oiis,  a.  [Lat .gregarius,  from  grex 
(genit.  gregis)— a  flock.]  Flocking  or  herding 
together ;  living  or  going  in  flocks  or  herds ;  not 
living  solitarily. 

gre-gar  -i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gregarious;  -ly.] 
In  a  gregarious  manner ;  in  flocks  or  companies. 

gre-gar-I-ous-ness,  s.  [English  gregarious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  sfate  of  being  gregarious ; 
the  habit  of  living  or  going  in  flocks  or  herds  ;  a  dis¬ 
position  to  associate. 

*greg'-{ir-y,  a.  [Latin  gregarius.]  Ordinary, 
common,  gregarious. 

greg'-goe,  gre  -go,  grie'-go,  s.  [Port,  grego; 
Ital.  greco;  Span,  griego  =  Greek.]  A  short  jacket 
or  cloak,  with  a  hood  attached,  made  of  thick, 
coarse  cloth,  and  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  others  in 
the  Levant. 

“The  three  latter,  with  their  gregos,  or  night  great¬ 
coats,  with  hoods.” — Marryatt:  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  ch. 
xix. 

Gre-gbr'-i-an,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Gregorianus,  from 
Gregorius ;  Gr.  Gregoros  =  Gregory,  from  Gr.  gre- 
goreo= to  be  awake,  from  egregora,  perf.  of  egeiro= 
to  awake ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Gregoriano ;  Fr.  Grigorien.] 
Pertaining  to,  established  or  produced  by  any  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Gregory. 

Gregorian-calendar.  s.  [Calendar,  II.  3.] 
Gregorian  chant,  s. 

Music:  [Plain-song.] 

Gregorian  telescope,  s.  The  first  and  most  or¬ 
dinary  form  of  reflecting  telescope,  invented  by 
James  Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  afterward  in  Edinburgh,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  1663.  The  image  is  viewed  through 
an  eye-piece  in  the  aperture  of  the  object-speculum. 
[Telescope.] 


Greg’-5-r^’s-powder,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  first  compounded  it.]  A  name  given 
to  Pulvis  rhei  compositus,  compound  rhubarb  pow¬ 
der.  It  consists  of  powdered  rhubarb,  two  ounces  * 
light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  six  ounces ;  and  pow¬ 
dered  ginger,  one  ounce. 

grel§'~en,  s.  [Ger.  =  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of,  to 
seize.] 

Petrol,  db  Geol.:  A  granular,  crystalline  rock,  con¬ 
sisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  the  former  predominat¬ 
ing,  the  latter  usuaEy  of  the  variety  containing 
lithia.  If  orthoclase  be  superadded,  the  rock  be¬ 
comes  granite.  (Rutley :  Study  of  Rocks.) 
greit,  v.  i.  [Greet  (2) ,  v.] 

*greith,  v.  t.  [Graith,  d.] 
greith,  s.  [Graith,  s.] 

gre  -ml-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  gremiale,  from 
Lat.  gremium— the  bosom.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lap  or 
bosom. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bosom  friend. 

2.  Eccles. :  An  episcopal  ornament  for  the  breast, 
lap,  and  shoulders,  originally  a  towel  of  fine  linen, 
used  in  ordination  to  protect  the  sacred  vestments 
from  any  drops  of  unction  that  might  fall  in  the 
act  of  anointing  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
In  later  times  it  was  made  of  silk  or  damask  to 
match  the  episcopal  vestments. 

*3.  Univ. :  One  who  resides  in  the  bosom  of  the 
University.  [Eng.) 

“  Which  the  governors  and  the  rest  of  the  gremials  very 
well  knew.” — Strype:  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  c.  6. 

*gre-mi-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gremian ;  Icel. 
gremja.]  [Grame.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  annoy,  to  grieve. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grieve. 

♦gremthe,  s.  [Icelandic  grimmdh .]  [Gremien.] 
Annoyance,  anger,  grief. 

“The  gremthe  of  the  grim  folke  glod  to  his  hert.” 

Alisaunder,  279. 

gre-na  de,  *gre,-na  -do,  s.  [Fr  .grenade,  from 
Sp.  granada=a  pomegranate,  a  grenade;  granado 
=  full  of  seeds,  from  Lat.  granatus,  from  granum= 
a  seed,  a  grain ;  Ital.  granata.]  A  hollow  ball  or 
shell  of  metal  or  of  annealed  glass,  filled  with  pow¬ 
der  and  fired  by  a  fuse.  After  the  fuse  is  lighted  the 
ball  is  thrown  among  the  enemy,  when  it  bursts  and 
causes  great  injury  or  loss. 

“Whole  streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars 
and  grenades  of  the  Cavaliers.”—  Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

IT  (1)  Hand-grenade :  A  small  grenade,  usually 
about  2)4  inches  in  diameter,  intended  to  be  thrown 
by  hand  into  trenches  or  saps,  or  upon  besiegers 
scaling  a  breach  ;  a  bottle  filled  with  a  fire-quench¬ 
ing  liquid,  intended  to  be  used  in  cases  of  incipient 
fires. 

♦(2)  Rampart-grenade :  A  grenade  of  various 
sizes  used  for  rolling  over  the  parapet  in  a  trough. 

gren-ij,-dier',  s.  [Fr.,  from  grenade— a  grenade 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  Originally  a  soldier  employed  to  throw 
the  hand-grenade ;  afterward,  a  member  of  a 
special  body  of  infantry  selected  for  their  superior 
stature,  peculiarly  uniformed,  and  given  a  post  on 
the  right  of  the  line. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  South-African  bird  of  the  finch  family 
( Pyromelana  orix ),  having  very  brilliant  plumage, 
its  back  being  red  and  its  lower  parts  black. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  a  numerous  family  of  marine 
fishes,  commonly  called  onion  fishes,  and  rat-tail 
fishes.  Genus  Macrurus. 

gren-e,-dll-ld,  grsi-nil  -16,  s.  [Sp.  (?)] 

Bot.:  A  cabinet  wood  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
resembles  the  common  cocoa,  having,  however,  at 
first  a  lighter  color  than  it,  though  becoming 
darker  on  exposure.  Called  also  Grenada  cocos  or 
cocus,  and  Red  Ebony. 
gren-g,-dme,  s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  thin,  gauzy  silk  or  woolen  fabric,  used 
for  ladies’  dresses,  shawls,  &c. 

gre-nat'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  grenatiite) ,  and  form 
Being  in  the  form  of  grenatite  ( q.  v.) . 

gren  -a-tite,  gran  -a-tlte,  s.  [Lat.  granatum- 
a  pomegranate:  granum= a  grain,  and  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr .  grenat.  Named  from  its  color.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Stahrolite  (q.  v.). 
gr  eng -e-slte,  grang -e-slte,  s.  [From  Granges- 
berg,  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden ;  suff.  -ite  [Min.)  (q.  v.) .] 
Min. :  A  dark  green  variety  of  Pyrochlorite. 

tgres-sor  -1-fil,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gressorius,  from 
Lat.  gressus= a  stepping.] 

Ornith. :  Adapted  for  stepping  or  for  walking. 
Used  of  birds  which  have  three  toes  forward,  two  of 
them  connected,  and  one  behind. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  tjnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


grevillea 
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grieve 


gl£*-Vil'-le-$,,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  Greville,  a 
patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  proteaceous  family 
Grevillidee  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  handsome  Austra¬ 
lian  plants. 

gre-vll'-ll-dse,  s.pl.<  [Mod.  Lat.  grevill(ea) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteaceee,  sub-order  Follicu- 
lares. 

grew'  (ew  as  6),  pret.  of  v.  [Gbow.] 

grew  (ew  as  6),  grffe,  v.  i.  [Dut.  gruwen;  Ger. 

f  rauen;  Dan.  grue— to  shudder ;  from  grue= horror.] 
Gruesome.]  To  shudder,  to  feel  horror,  to  shiver. 
“I  downa  look  at  them — I  never  see  them  but  they  gar 
me  grew.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

grew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Icel.  grey— a.  dog.]  A  grey¬ 
hound  (q.  v.). 

“I  have  six  terriers  at  hame,  forby  two  couple  of  6low- 
hunds,  fi vegrews,  and  a  wheen  other  dogs.” — Scott-  Quy 
Manner ing,  ch.  xxii. 

grew  -i-?i  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Named  after  Nehemiah 
Grew,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  celebrated  English  physiol¬ 
ogist,  who  died  in  1711.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Grewidse,  sepals  5, 
petals  5 ;  stamens  numerous ;  style  1 ;  stigma  4-lobed, 
drupe  with  one  to  four  small  nuts,  one  or  two-seeded. 
About  eighty  species  are  known.  Grewia  sapida 
and  G.  asiatica  have  pleasant  acid  berries,  used  for 
making  sherbet.  The  wood  of  G.  elastica ,  called  in 
India  dhamnoo,  is  strong  and  elastic ;  it  is  used  for 
bows,  the  shafts  of  carriages,  &c. 

grew -1-dae  (ew  as  o),s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  grew(ia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  plants,  order  Tiliacese,  tribe 
Tileee. 

grew -some  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Grew,  v.]  Horrible, 
gruesome. 

“End  sic  gr-uesome  wishes,  that  men  should  be  slaught- 
©red  like  sheep/* — Scott:  Rob  Roy ,  ch.  xix. 

grey,  a.  &  s.  [Gray.] 

IT  Compounds  not  inserted  here  will  be  found 
under  Gray. 

grey-falcon,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Peregrine  Falcon  ( Falco 
peregrinus ).  [Falcon,  Peregrine.] 

grey-wether,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  bowlder  or  slate  of  siliceous  sandstone. 
Some  of  the  so-called  Druidic  standing  stones  are 
grey-wethers. 

‘  ‘From  their  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  they  are 
lncrusted  with  various  lichens,  which  at  times  gives  them 
a  darkish  hue,  from  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter; 
whence,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  resembling 
at  a  distance  a  flock  of  sheep,  they  have  received  the 
name  of  Grey-wethers.  ’ — J.  Britton:  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  xv.  716. 

grey -hound,  *grai-hond,  *grai-hound,  *gray- 
htmd,  *grea  hund,  *gre-hound,  *gre-hownde, 
♦grei-hound,  *grey-hownd,  *grew-hounde,  s. 
[Icel.  greyhundr,  from  grey = a  dog,  and  hundr= a 
hound.] 

ZoOl.,  <&c. :  A  variety  of  the  Canis  familiaris,  or 
i  Common  Dog,  characterized  by  its  slender  and  sym¬ 
metric  form,  its  strength,  its  keen  sight,  and  its 
i  swiftness.  A  dog,  apparently  of  this  type,  is  figured 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  used  in  the 
chase,  and  domestication  has  led  to  its  separation 
into  various  breeds,  as  the  Irish,  the  Highland,  and 
the  Arabian  Greyhounds.  An  old  rhyme  describes 
the  characters  deemed  the  best : 

“Headed  like  a  snake,  neckyed  like  a  drake, 

Fotted  like  a  catte,  tayled  like  a  ratte, 

Syded  like  a  breme,  and  chyned  like  a  beme.” 

Youatt  suggests  that  the  greyhound  may  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  gazehound  of  old  English  writers. 
Against  this  view  must  be  set  the  fact  that  Tickell 
distinguishes  them. 

“  See’st  thou  the  gazehound?  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destined  deer? 

How  every  nerve  the  greyhound* s  stretch  displays, 

The  hare  preventing  in  her  airy  maze.” 

Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  Hunting. 

grey'-beard,  s.  &  a.  [Graybeard.] 
grey’-ish,  a.  [Grayish.] 

Grey§,  s.pl.  TGrey,  a.] 

Mil. :  A  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  British  army, 
originally  Scottish,  and  so  called  from  the  horses 
being  all  of  a  gray  color.  They  are  also  called  the 
Scots  Greys. 

grey ’-stone,  gray -stone,  s.  [Eng.  gray  or  grey, 
and  stone ;  Ger.  graustein,  with  the  same  sigmfica- 

^°Peirol. :  A  volcanic  lead-gray  or  greenish  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  ( Scrope .)  Grey- 
stonelavas  are  intermediate  in  composition  between 
basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas.  ( Lyell .) 


♦grey-wac -ke,  gray-wac'-ke,  grau-wac'-ke, 

s.  [Ger.  grauwacke .] 

1.  Petrol.:  The  popular  name  used  by  German 
miners  to  designate  a  particular  kind  of  sandstone, 
usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz, 
flinty  slate,  or  Lydian  stone  and  clay-slate  cemented 
by  argillaceous  matter.  (Lyell.) 

2.  Geol.:  The  older  palaeozoic  strata.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  rocks  of  the  petrological  aspect  called  Grau- 
wacke  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  the  mill¬ 
stone  grit  of  Carboniferous  age,  in  the  Cretaceous 
Rocks,  and  in  the  Eocene,  the  term  is  not  a  good 
one  to  distinguish  any  single  geological  period ;  it 
has,  therefore,  been  exchanged  for  Silurian  (q.  v.). 

grey-weath-er,  s.  [Grey-wether.] 


grl  -3,s,  s.  [From  Gr.  grad= to  gnaw,  to  eat.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Barringtoniaceee.  Grias  cauli- 
flora  is  the  Anchovy  Pear  (q.  v.). 


grlb'-ble,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zo6l. :  Limnoria  terebrans,  an  isopod  crustacean, 
section  Cymothoada.  It  is  above  two  lines  in 
length;  it  rolls  itself  up  like  a  woodlouse,  and 
attacks  the  timber  of  ships,  to  which  it  is  most 
destructive. 

grl$e,  *gris,  *grise,  *gryce,  *grys,  *gryse, 

s.  [Icel.  grlss;  Sw.gris;  Dan.  prfiss.] 

1.  A  young  or  sucking  pig. 

“I’se  e’en  lay  the  head  o’  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  the  grice.” 
— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  A  young  badger. 

“I  am  a  lord  of  other  geere!  this  fine 
Smooth  bowson’s  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray; 
Twa  tynie  urchins,  and  this  ferret  gay.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2.  > 

grid -die,  gird -die,  *gred-el,  *gred-il,  *grid- 
ele,  s.  [Wei .  gredyll,  greidell,  gradell=a  griddle, 
from  greidio= to  scorch  ;  Ir.  greideal,  greideil,  from 
greadaim— to  parch,  to  burn  ( Skeat ).  Or  from  Low 
Lat.  graticula,  craticula,  dimin.  of  Lat.  crates— a 
hurdle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  broad  circular  plate  of  iron 
used  for  baking  cakes. 

2.  Mining :  A  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom. 


griddle-cake,  s.  A  batter  cake  baked  on  a  grid¬ 
dle. 

*grlde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  metathesis  of  gird  (q.  v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pierce,  to  cut  through. 

“With  brandisht  tongue  the  emptie  aire  did  gride.” 

Spenser:  Virgil’s  Gnat,  264. 

2.  To  jar,  to  grate. 

“  The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cvi.  1L 

B.  Intransitive:  , 

1.  To  cut,  to  pierce. 


2.  To  wound  or  cut  mentally. 

“Griding  anguish  pierced  his  fluttering  breast.” 

Sir  W.  Jones:  Pindar;  First  Nemean  Ode. 

gride,  s.  [Gride,  v .]  A  harsh  or  grating  sound, 
as  of  scraping  or  cutting.  (  Whittier .) 

grid'-e-lin,  gred-R-line,  s.  [Ir.  gris  delin= 
the  gray  of  flax.]  A  color  mixed,  or  white  and  rod, 
or  a  gray  violet. 

grid  -iron  (iron  as  I-ern),  *gyrd-iron,  *gred- 
irne,  *gred-eyrne,  *gred-ire,  *gred-yre,  *grid- 
ire,  *gryd-yrne,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng. 
gredire= a  griddle  (q.  v.).]  [Gredire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  grated  iron  utensil  on  which  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  are  exposed  for  broiling. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  grated  frame  on  which 
ships  are  hauled  out  of  the  water  for  examination, 
cleaning,  and  repairs.  Or  a  framing  of  cross-tim¬ 
bers  which  receives  a  ship  with  the  falling  tide. 

3.  Football:  The  field.  So  called  because  of  the 
white  five -yard  lines  crossing  it. 

gridiron-pendulum,  s. 

Uorol.:  A  compensation  pendulum  in  which  the 
bob  is  supported  by  parallel  bars  of  two  metals 
which  are  unequally  expanded  by  heat.  These  are 
so  disposed  that,  while  one  tends  to  lengthen  it,  the 
other  tends  to  shorten  it.  The  ratio  of  lengths  is 
determined  by  the  relative  expansibility.  [Pendu¬ 
lum.] 

gridiron-valve,  s. 

Steam-enqin.:  A  valve  whose  opening  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  narrow  parts  by  which  the  travel 
may  be  abridged,  and  the  more  rapid  opening  or 
closing  of  the  valve  effected. 

griege,  s.  [Gree  (2),  s.] 

Her.:  A  step  or  degree,  as  one  of  the  steps  upon 
which  crosses  are  sometimes  placed. 

grief,  *greef,  *greif,  *grefe,  *greefe,  *greffe, 
♦greve,  *greeve,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gref,  grief ;  Fr.  grief, 
from  Lat.  c/ra/uis=hoavy.] 


1.  Pain  of  mind,  sorrow,  or  trouble  for  somethin* 
past,  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  relation,  misconduct, 
or  ungratefulness  on  the  part  of  others,  &c. ;  sad¬ 
ness. 

“Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with 
sorrow;  and  in  this  case  we  speak  of  the  transports  of 
grief.  At  other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep,  and 
painful  affections,  such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic  calam¬ 
ities.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  oh.  ii. 

2.  That  which  causes  sorrow,  sadness,  or  pain  of 
mind ;  a  trial,  a  grievance,  a  misfortune. 

“  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*3.  Bodily  pain  or  suffering ;  disease. 

“My  limbs  weakened  with  grief.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

*4.  A  fault,  an  offense. 

“To  implore  forgifnes  of  all  greif.” 

Douglas:  Virgil,  453,  48. 

IT  To  come  to  grief:  To  meet  with  accident  or 
calamity ;  to  come  to  ruin ;  to  fail  utterly ;  to  come 
to  a  bad  end. 

grief- worn,  a.  Worn  out  by  grief. 

“A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  66. 

grief -ful,  a.  [English  grief;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
grief  or  sorrow ;  very  sad. 

“  Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful  eyes 

Her  heart  does  quake.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VL  viii.  40. 

♦grief-hood,  *gref-hed,  s.  [Eng.  grief;  -hood."] 
That  which  causes  grief. 

grief-less,  a.  [En g.  grief ; -less.]  Free  from  or 
without  grief. 

♦grief -If ,  *greef-li,  *greef-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng 
grief;  -ly. J 

A.  As  adj. :  Grievous,  sad. 

“With  dayly  diligence  and  griefly  groans." 

Sidney:  Aroadia,  p.  164. 

B.  As  adv. :  Grievously. 

“Whan  I  was  greefly  bigo  with  a  grim  people.” 

Alisaunder-.  Frag.,  994. 

♦grief-shot,  a.  [Eng.  grief,  and  shot.]  Pierced 
or  stricken  with  grief ;  sorrow-stricken. 

“  Grief  shot  with  his  unkindness.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

grie  -go,  s.  [Greggoe.] 

*griev-a-ble,  *grev-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  griev(e)  ; 
•able.]  Causing  grief ;  lamentable. 

‘  ‘  There  is  a  vice  ful  greuable 
To  hym,  whiche  is  therof  culpable.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

griev-an$e,  *grev-ance,  *grev-aunce,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  grevance,  from  gref,  grief;  Ital.  gravenza.] 

*1.  Hurt,  harm,  annoyance. 

*2.  A  state  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind  j  af¬ 
fliction,  uneasiness. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain 
of  mind  ;  especially  anything  which  gives  grounds 
for  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  resistance ;  a  hard¬ 
ship,  an  injury,  an  injustice. 

“It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore; 

A  standing  grievance.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grievance 
and  hardship:  “The  grievance  implies  that  which 
lies  heavy  at  heart.  Hardship  implies  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person.  The  griev¬ 
ance  is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done  by 
another  to  grieve  or  distress :  the  hardship  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  grievance  that  presses  upon  individ¬ 
uals.  There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships.  An  infraction  of  one’s  rights, 
an  act  of  violence  or  oppression,  are  grievances  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  them  whether  as  individ¬ 
uals  or  bodies  of  men  :  an  unequal  distribution  of 
labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one  to  the  detriment 
of  another,  constitutes  the  hardship .”  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

grievance-monger,  s.  One  who  is  always  rak¬ 
ing  up  or  talking  about  his  own  or  his  party’s  griev¬ 
ances  or  supposed  grievances,  public  or  private. 

*griev  -gtn§e-er,  s.  [Eng.  grievanc(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  or  commits  a  grievance ;  one  who  gives 
grounds  for  complaint. 

“Some  petition  against  the  bishops  as  grievancers." — 
Fuller. 

grieve,  *greve,  *greven,  *grev-y,  *grev-yn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  grever;  Prov.  grevar,  grevictr, 
from  Lat.  gravo  =  to  burden  ;  gravis  —  heavy ;  Ital. 
gravare;  Sp.  &  Port,  gravar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

“Hii  nadde  non  recet  vorto  grevy  ys  lond.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  278. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  To  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind  to ;  to 
make  sorrowful ;  to  wound  the  feelings  of ;  to  affect. 

“The  prycke  of  conscyence  grevyth  me  sore.” 

Penitential  Psalms,  p.  8. 

3.  To  offend  against. 

“Qrieve  not  the  holy  spirit  of  God.” — Ephes.  iv.  30. 

4.  To  lament,  to  mourn,  to  deplore,  to  sorrow  over. 

“  The  nothing  that  I  grieve.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feel  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain ;  to 
mourn,  to  lament,  to  sorrow.  (Generally  followed 
by  at,  for,  or  over.) 

“  Grieve ,  and  they  grieve.” — Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  grieve,  to 
mourn,  and  to  lament:  “To  grieve  is  the  general 
term  ;  mourn  the  particular  term.  To  grieve,  in  its 
limited  sense,  is  an  inward  act ;  to  mourn  is  an  out¬ 
ward  act :  the  grief  lies  altogether  in  the  mind.  A 
man  grieves  for  his  sins ;  he  mourns  for  the  loss  of 
his  friends.  Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  of  many :  a  nation 
mourns,  though  not  grieves,  for  a  public  calamity. 
Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments ; 
lament  is  a  transitory  feeling ;  the  former  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  substantial  causes,  which  come  home  to 
the  feelings.  Mourn  and  lament  are  both  expressed 
by  some  outward  sign  ;  but  the  former  is  composed 
and  free  from  all  noise ;  the  latter  displays  itself 
either  in  cries  or  simple  words.”  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

grieve,  *greeve,  s.  [A.  S.  gerefa;  Icel.greifi; 
Sw.  grefve ;  Dan.  greve.)  An  overseer,  a  steward,  a 
reeve,  a  bailiff. 

“And  sicklike  dung  as  the  grieve  has  gi'en  me.” — Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

♦grieve -ment,  s.  [Eng.  grieve ;  -ment.)  An  in¬ 
jury  ;  a  cause  or  source  of  grief 

“Wounds,  bruises,  bangs,  and  other  grievements.” — 
Ward:  England’s  Reformation,  i.  90. 

griev'-er,  s.  [Eng .  griev (e) ; -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  grieves,  or  causes  grief  or  pain. 

“  Griever  and  quencher  of  the  spirit.”— Hammond; 
Works,  iv.  514. 

griev'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s  [Grieve,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj.  •  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  grief  or  pain  to ; 
the  state  of  being  grieved. 

griev'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grieving:  -ly-1  In  a 
grieving  or  sorrowful  manner  ;  sorrowfully,  sadly ; 
with  grief  or  regret. 

“ Grievingly ,  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

griev  -ous,  *grev-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  grevos,  grevus, 
grevous,  from  gref,  grief  =  grief ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  gravoso. ] 

1.  Causing  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind ;  lament¬ 
able,  afflictive,  painful ;  hard  to  be  borne. 

“  Grievous  and  corroding  to  the  mind  of  man.” — South: 
Bermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

2  Causing  physical  or  bodily  pain  ;  painful. 

“He  hadde  a  greuous  wounde.” — Ferumbras,  499. 

3.  Expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  anguish ;  piteous, 
pitiable,  full  of  grief ;  as,  a  grievous  cry. 

4.  Atrocious ;  exceeding  bad ;  heinous,  flagitious. 

“  Grevous  outrage,  which  he  red 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30. 

griev -ous-ljf,  *grev-os-ly,  *grev-ous-ly, 
*grev  us-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grievous;  -ly.) 

*1.  With  grief,  pain,  or  sorrow ;  painfully ;  sor¬ 
rowfully. 

“  The  common  sort  are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong 
folks  much  grievouslyer  then  of  old.” — Udall:  Mark  v. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  annoyance ; 
vexatiously. 

“Houses  built  in  plains  are  apt  to  be  grievously  an¬ 
noyed  with  mire  and  dirt.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  With  bodily  or  physical  pain  or  suffering; 
painfully. 

“My  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.” — 
Matthew  xv.  22. 

*4.  Heavily;  hardly. 

“It  was  a  grievous  fault; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very  much  ;  exceedingly. 

“  Grievously  disturbed  with  odd,  unreasonable,  nay,  and 
sometimes  impious,  blasphemous  phantasies.” — Sharpe: 
Bermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  5. 

6.  Atrociously ;  heinously. 

“Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned.” — Lam.  i.  8. 

*7.  Criminally;  with  or  of  a  serious  crime;  bit¬ 
terly. 

“He  was  accused  greuously  to  the  emperour.” — Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  65. 


griev  -ous-ness,  *grev-ous-nesse,  s.  [English 
grievous;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
grievous. 

“The  grievousness  of  the  offense  is  to  be  opened.” — 
Strype:  Life  ofGrindal,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

griff  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav.  ‘  A  series  of  horizontal  parallel-edged  bars, 
also  known  as  knives  or  blades,  arranged  in  a  re¬ 
ciprocating  frame  to  raise  and  lower  the  vertical 
hooked  rods  connected  to  the  shedding  mechanism, 
when  the  hooked  ends  of  the  rods  are  brought  by  a 
pattern  device  within  the  path  of  the  knives. 

♦griff  (2),  s.  [A  variant  of  Grip.]  Reach,  grasp, 
grip. 

griffe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mulatto  woman ;  the  child  of 
a  mulatto  woman  by  a  negro. 

grif-fin  (1),  s.  [Griffon.] 

grif-fin  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  Griffin  (1)  (q.  v.),  the  new-comer 
being  looked  upon  as  a  strange  animal  neither  Eng¬ 
lish  nor  Indian,  as  a  griffon  is  neither  lion  nor 
eagle.]  An  Anglo-Indian  sportive  term  for  a  new¬ 
comer  who  has  arrived  from  Europe.  He  makes 
ludicrous  mistakes,  not  however  like  the  scholas- 
tikos  of  the  Greeks  from  deficiency  of  intellect,  but 
from  wantof  Indian  experience.  Taking  advantage 
of  this,  if  he  be  a  young  cadet,  his  companions  in 
arms  sometimes  willfully  cause  him  to  fall  into 
blunders,  which  left  to  himself  he  might  avoid. 
[Griffinage  ] 

“All  the  griffins  ought  to  hunt  together.” — H.  Kingsley: 
Geoffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  xxviii. 

grlf -fin-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  griffin;  -age.) 
The  state  of  a  griffin— i.  e.,  of  a  new-comer  from 
Europe.  It  is  generally  held  to  continue  a  year. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

♦grif-fin-ish,  a.  [Eng.  griffin;  -isft.]  Like  a 
griffin ;  fierce. 

“That  grifflnish  excess  of  zeal.” 

Hood:  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson. 

grlf-f in-I§m, s.  [Eng.  griffin;  -ism.)  The  same 
as  Griffinage  (q.  v.).  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

Grif -fith’s-mixt-ure,  s.  [From  Griffith,  who 
first  compounded  it.] 

Phar  ■  Mistura  ferri  composita,  compound  mixt¬ 
ure  of  iron.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
is  prepared  by  rubbing  sixty  grains  of  powdered 
myrrh  with  four  fluid  drachms  of  spirit  of  nutmeg 
and  thirty  grains  of  potassium  carbonate,  then 
adding  while  rubbing  nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces 
of  rose-water,  then  sixty  grains  of  sugar,  and  lastly 
twenty-five  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It  must  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  possesses  the  blood¬ 
restoring  properties  of  iron  and  is  not  astringent. 

grlf-fon,  grif-fin,  *grif-foun,  *grif-fyn, 
♦gryf-fon,  *gryf-fown,  s.  [Fr.  griffon,  from  Low 
Lat.  griffus,  from  Lat.  gryphus,  an  extension  of 

gryps;  Gr  gryps  =  a  griffin,  from  Gr.  grypos  = 
ooked,  curved  :  from  the  beak  being  hooked ;  Ital. 
grifone ;  Sp.  grifo ;  Port,  grip  ho.) 

1.  Myth.:  A  fabulous  animal,  usually  represented 
with  the  body  and  legs  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  and 
wings  of  an  eagle,  signifying  the  union  of  strength 
and  agility.  Figures  cf  griffons  are  frequently 
used  as  ornaments  in  works  of  art.  It  is  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  the  animals  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  guardians  of  mines  and  hidden 
treasures.  Figures  of  it  are  met  with  in  tombs 
and  sepulchral  lamps,  as  guarding  the  remains  of 
the  deceased. 

“They  quelled  gigantic  foe, 

Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  19. 

2.  Omith.:  The  Bearded  Vulture,  GypaStus  bar- 
batus,  a  predatory  bird,  gray  or  blackish-brown 
above,  the  tips  of  the  shafts  white,  the  lower  parts 
orange  yellow,  the  head  and  neck  whitish.  Length 
four  and  a  half  feet,  the  expansion  of  the  wings  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  Alps, 
where  it  feeds  chiefly  on  young  chamois,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  feeds  on  birds,  small 
mammals,  lambs,  &c.,  and  children  also  have  been 
carried  off  by  it.  When  pressed  by  hunger  it  will 
devour  putrescent  meat.  It  is  said  to  pursue  ani¬ 
mals  until  it  makes  them  fall  over  precipices. 
Called  also  the  Lammergeyer  (q.  v.). 

griffon-like,  a.  Resembling  a  griffon  in  shape 
or  qualities ;  rapacious. 

“A  corporality  of  griffon-like  promoters  and  appari¬ 
tors.” — Milton:  Of  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

griffon-male,  s. 

Her. :  A  griffon  represented  without  wings,  and 
having  large  ears. 

grig,  *grlgge,  s.  [Representing  an  older  *crick, 
of  which  cricket  is  the  derivative.  Cf.  Dut.  krick= 
krekel=a  cricket.]  [Cricket.] 

1.  A  cricket ;  a  grasshopper. 

“  High-elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass.” 

Tennyson:  Brook,  54. 


2.  A  small  lively  eel ;  a  sand-eel. 

“  Known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name  of  grigs.”— Pen¬ 
nant:  British  ZoOlogy;  The  Eel. 

If  The  proverbial  saying,  as  merry  as  a  grig,  may 
either  refer  to  the  liveliness  of  the  grasshopper  or 
sand-eel,  or  may  be  a  corruption  of  as  merry  as  a 
Greek,  the  Greeks  being  proverbially  spoken  of 
by  the  Romans  as  fond  of  good  living  and  tree 
potations.  Cf.  “  She’s  a  merry  Greek,  indeed 
(Shakesp. :  Troilus,  i.  2) . 

grlgg,  s.  [Cf.  A.  S.  gr6g,  grceg-gray.) 

Bot. :  Calluna  vulgaris. 

♦grill,  *grille,  ♦grylle,  a.,  adv.&s.  [M.  H.  Ger. 

grel.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Horrible,  hideous,  fierce,  cruel. 

B.  As  adv.:  Horribly,  dreadfully. 

C.  As  subst. :  Cruelty,  hardship. 

♦grill  (1),  *grllle,  *grulle,  *grylle,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  grillan,  grellan  -  to  provoke;  M.  H.  Ger. 
grillen;  Dut.  grillen— to  shiver.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  provoke,  to  vex,  to  offend  against. 

2.  To  terrify ;  to  cause  fright  or.  horror ;  to  cause 
to  shake  or  shiver. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  horror  or  fright. 

grill  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  griller,  from  gril- a ^  grid¬ 
iron  ;  O.  Fr.  grail,  greil,  from  Lat.  craticula,  dmnn. 
of  crates = a  hurdle.]  [Grille.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  broil  or  roast  on  a  gridiron  or  similar 
apparatus. 

“Boilyng  of  men  in  caldrons,  grilling  them  on  grid¬ 
irons.” — Marvell:  Works,  448. 

2.  Fig. :  To  torment,  as  if  by  fire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cook  by  broiling  on  a  gridiron. 

grill,  s.  [Grill  (2),  v.] 

1.  Meat,  fish,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  gridiron. 

“  Make  grills  of  it  [wood]  to  broil  their  meat.”—  Cotton: 
Montaigne,  ch.  xxiv. 

grill-room,  s.  A  room  where  meat,  &c.,  is  cooked 
on  a  grill. 

grll-la  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  griller— to  grill.] 

1.  The  act  of  grilling. 

2.  Meat,  fish,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  grill  or  gridiron. 

grill  -age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  grille=a 

grate,  a  grating  J 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  structure  of  sleepers  and  cross¬ 
beams  forming  a  foundation  in  marshy  soil  for  a 
pier  or  wharf. 

grille,  s.  [Fr.]  [Grill  (2),  r.]  An  open  grate 
or  grating ;  lattice-work  of  metal ;  used — 

(1)  As  a  screen  to  shut  in  and  protect  any  partic¬ 
ular  spot  or  thing,  as  a  tomb,  a  relic,  a  shrine,  &c. 

(2)  The  gate  or  entrance  to  a  religious  house  or 

sacred  building.  . 

(3)  A  small  screen  or  open  grating  inserted  in  the 
outer  door  of  a  monastic  or  conventual  building, 
to  enable  the  inmates  to  converse  with  visitors  or  to 
answer  inquiries  without  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  door. 

♦grll’-ly,  v.  t.  [Grill  (1),  v.)  To  harass;  to 
annoy;  to  hurt ;  hence,  fig.,  to  hold  up  to  ridicule, 
to  mock. 

grilse,  s.  [Sw.  gr&  =  gray,  and  lax  =  salmon. 
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Ichthy. :  A  young  salmon,  when  it  makes  its  first 
return  to  the  fresh  water,  which  is  usuaRy  in  the 
second  year  of  Its  life.  (Prof.  John  Wilson.) 

“Sea-fish  frae  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland  by  land  car- 
riage,  forbye  trouts,  grilses ,  salmon.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy , 
ch.  vi. 

grim,  *grimme,  *grym,  *grymme,  a.  [A.  S. 

grim= fierce,  cruel,  from  gram  =  angry,  furious; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  grimmig= angry,  grimmen— to  foam 
with  rage  ;  Icel.  grimmr=gTim,  stem,  gramr=wrath- 
ful ;  Dan.  grim—xxgty,  grim,  gram = wrathful ;  Sw. 
gm/m=cruel,  grim;  Goth,  gram = angry ;  Ger.  grim- 
mfg=furious,  grimmen= to  rage,  grimm—tury,  gram 
= hostile.] 

1.  Fierce,  stern,  ferocious,  forbidding. 

“  With  a  grim  and  surly  voice  he  bid  them  awake.”— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fierce,  furious,  mercilessly  cruel. 

“  Now  is  the  Kyng  wroth  and  grym.” 

Alisaunder,  754. 

3.  Of  a  forbidding  aspect;  ghastly,  horrid,  hor¬ 
rible,  hideous. 

“'Making  death  more  grim.” — Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

4.  Cruel,  furious,  merciless. 

“  Well  sterne  strokes  and  well  grym, 

Ther  wer  in  eche  a  side.” 

Launfal:  Ritson,  vol.  i. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Grim-faced,  grim-grin- 
ning,  grim-looked,  grim-visaged,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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grinding-frame 


♦grim,  *grym,  s.  [M.  H.  Ger.  grim;  O.  H.  Ger. 
i trimniG ;  Dut.  grim;  Ger.  grimm.)  Fury,  rage. 

“  To  him  he  etirfc  with  briful  grim.." 

Gwaine  and  Gawaine,  1,661. 

♦grim,  v.  t.  [Geim,  a.]  To  make  grim  or  fierce. 

“Grimmed  by  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Ha g.”— Carlyle: 
French  Revolution ,  pt.  xi. ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

grl-ma  ge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Icel.  grima=s.  mask,  a 
hood;  A.  S.  grima=n  mask.]  A  distortion  of  the 
face,  expressive  of  some  feeling,  as  pain,  disgust. 
Contempt,  satisfaction,  &c. ;  a  smirk. 

“With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace .” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  122. 
grl-ma'ge,  v.  i.  [Geimace,  s.]  To  make  gri- 
l  tnaces  ;  to  distort  the  countenance ;  to  smirk, 
i  grl-maged',  a.  [English  grimac{e);  -ed.]  Dis- 

I.  torted ;  having  a  crabbed  look. 

gri-mal  -kin,  s.  [For  gray-malkin,  from  gray, 
and  malkin=moll-kin=litt\e  Mary;  cf.  tomcat .]  An 
old  cat ;  generally  a  female  cat. 

“  Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 

An  everlasting  foe.” 

Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

grime,  s.  [Dan.  grim,  grum=soot,  grime;  Icel. 
grima—a.  mask  ;  a  covering  ;  O.  Dut.  grijmsel ,  grim- 
eel— soot,  smut;  grimmelen—  to  soil,  to  begrime.] 
Dirt  or  foul  matter ;  dirt  deeply  insinuated  or  in¬ 
grained;  sullying  blackness  not  easily  cleansed; 
smut. 

“She  sweats;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of 
it.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

grime,  v.  t.  [Geime,  s.]  To  dirt,  to  foul,  to  be¬ 
grime. 

grlm’-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  grimy ;  -ly.]  In  a  grimy 
manner  or  condition ;  foully. 

grlm'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grimy;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  grimy ;  foulness,  bitterness. 

grlm'-l^,  *grym-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [English  grim  ; 
-iy-1 

A.  As  adj.:  Grim,  hideous,  ghastly,  sterm-look- 
ing. 

“In  came  Margaret’s  grimly  ghost.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  L 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Horridly,  hideously,  ferociously,  cruelly,  or 
sternly. 

“The  uncircumcised  smiled  grimly  with  disdain.” 

Cowley:  Davideis,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Sternly,  sullenly,  forbiddingly. 

“From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  8. 

Grimm,  s.  [See  compound.] 

Grimm’  s-law,  s. 

Philol.:  A  law  formulated  by  Jacob  Grimm,  the 
eminent  German  philologist,  relative  to  the  changes 
undergone  by  mute  consonants  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  Aryan  languages.  According  to  this 
law,  if  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithua¬ 
nian,  Gothic  (with  which  are  included  English  and 
other  Low  German  dialects),  and  Old  High  German, 
then,  whenever  the  Sanscrit  or  Greek  has  an  aspi¬ 
rate ,  the  Gothic  has  the  corresponding  flat  mute. 
If  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  &c.,  we  find  a  flat  mute,  then 
we  find  a  corresponding  sharp  mute  in  Gothic,  and 
a  corresponding  aspirate  in  High  German.  If  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  &c.,  we  find  a  sharp  mute,  the 
Gothic  shows  the  corresponding  aspirate,  and  Old 
High  German  the  corresponding  flat  mute.  Thus 
the  labials,  b ,  p,  /,  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit,  be¬ 
come/,  b,  p  respectively  in  Gothic,  and  b  {y),f,  p  in 
Old  High  German ;  the  dentals  t ,  d,  th  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Sanscrit  become  th,  d,  t  in  Gothic,  andd, 
e,  t  in  Old  High  German ;  and  the  gutturals  k,  g,  ch 
in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit  become  h  (not  quite 
regularly),  k,  g  in  Gothic  and  or,  ch,  k  in_01d  High 
German.  Thus:  Sanscrit  pitri;  Greek  pater  -  Latin, 
pater =Gothic,  fadrein;  English,  father;  Old  High 
German,  vatar. 

grlm’-me-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grimm{ia)  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  apocarpous  Mosses,  having 
an  equal,  often  sessile,  capsule,  a  miter-shaped 
calyptra,’  and  dark-green  leaves,  terminated  by  a 
white  hair. 

grim'-ml-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Grimm,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.]  , 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Gnmmei 
(q.  v.).  Grimmia  pulvinatum  is  the  Swan’s  Neck 
Bryum.  It  occurs  in  hoary,  cushion-like  tufts. 

grlm’-ness,  *grim-nesse,  *grym-nesse,s.  [A.S. 
grimniss.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  grim ;  fierce¬ 
ness,  sternness,  ferocity,  forbiddingness. 

“They  were  not  able  to  abyde  the  grimnesse  of  their 
countenances.” — Goldinge:  Ccesar,  to.  29. 


♦grlm-sTr,  *grim-sire,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
probably  a  compound  of  grim  and  sir,  or  sire;  but 
by  some  derived  from  Fr.grinceur=  an  angry  gnasher 
of  the  teeth  ( Cotgrave ) ;  from  grincer=to  gnash  the 
teeth.]  A  haughty  or  arrogant  person  in  office ;  a 
stern,  grim,  or  severe  person. 

“  Tiberius  C*sar,  who  otherwise  was  known  for  a  grim - 
sir  and  the  most  unsociable.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  ii.  297. 

grlm'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  grim (e) ;  -y.~\  Full  of  grime, 
foul,  filthy,  grimed,  begrimed. 

“  [They]  with  stern  grimy  look  do  still  avise 
Upon  their  works.” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  s.  6. 

/  *grlm’~y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  grim;  -y.]  Grim,  stern. 

grin,  *glrn,  *gren,  *grenn,  *gren-nen,  *gren- 
nyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  grennian ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
grijnen= to  weep,  to  cry,  to  fret;  Icel.  grenj a— to 
howl;  Dan.  grine— to  grin;  Sw.  grina— to  grimace, 
to  grin ;  Ger.  greinen.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  snarl  or  show  the  teeth  as  a  dog;  to  gnash 
the  teeth. 

“And  thei  herden  these  thingis  and  weren  dyuerseli 
turmentid  in  her  hertis,  and  grennyden  with  teeth  on 
hym.” — Wycliffe:  Dedis,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  show  the  teeth  as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or 
pain. 

“  [He]  grinn'd  and  forc’d  on  ugly  smile  that  it  might 
not  seem  to  smart.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  pt.  i.,  ser.  20. 

*3.  To  be  exposed,  as  the  teeth  in  laughter. 

“  Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  grin." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  87. 

*11.  Fig.:  To  show  pleasure  or  approbation. 

“Even  the  most  saintlike  of  his  party  grinned  at  it  with 
a  pious  smile.” — Dryden:  Religio  Laid.  (Pref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set,  show,  or  gnash  the  teeth  in  grinning. 

2.  To  express  by  grinning. 

“Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  846. 

grin  (1),  s.  JGein,  «.]  The  act  of  closing  the 
teeth  and  showing  them  by  withdrawing  the  lips ; 
a  smile,  a  smirk. 

“  These  move  the  censure  and  illib’ral  grin 
Of  fools.”  Cowper:  Hope,  747. 

♦grin  (2),  *grane,  *gren,  *grene,  *gryn,  s.  [A.S. 
grin,  gryn.)  A  trap,  a  snare  or  gin. 

“  Like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin. 

Not  knowing  the  peril  of  his  life  therein.” 

Chaucer:  Remedie  of  Love. 

♦grin,  v.  t.  [An  abbreviation  of  grind  (q.  v.).] 
To  grind. 

grind,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  grindan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  powder  or  fine  particles 
by  friction  or  attrition  ;  to  comminute. 

“  Do  we  grind  inanimate  corn  into  living  and  rational 
meal?” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

2.  To  wear  down  or  smooth  by  friction ;  to  sharpen 
or  give  an  edge  to  by  rubbing  against  some  hard 
substance ;  to  whet. 

“I  have  ground  the  ax  myself.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  2. 

3.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another ;  to  grate ;  as, 
to  grind  one’s  teeth. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  oppress  by  harsh  or  cruel  exactions;  to 
harass.  (Generally  with  down.) 

“To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince.” 

Dryden;  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  747. 

2.  To  prepare  for  examination.  {College  slang.) 

t3.  To  teach,  to  instruct  in ;  as,  to  grind  Latin  or 

Greek.  ( College  slang.) 

fl.  To  study ;  to  prepare  one’s  self  for  examina¬ 
tion  by  studying.  {College  slang.) 

*5.  To  whet,  to  sharpen. 

“Mine  appetites  I  never  more  will  grind." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  90. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding ;  to  move  a  mill 
or  other  apparatus  for  grinding. 

“Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,162. 

2.  To  be  moved,  rubbed,  or  grated  together;  to 
grate. 

“  Smeary  foam  works  o’er  my  grinding  jaws.” 

Rowe.  {Johnson.) 

3.  To  be  ground  or  pulverized  as  in  a  mill,  &c. ; 
as.  Corn  grinds  well  when  dry. 

4.  To  be  reduced  to  a  smooth  or  sharp  condition ; 
as.  Steel  will  grind  sharp. 


5.  To  gnash  or  grate  as  with  the  teeth. 

“  [He]  grinte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,743. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  study  or  work  up  for  an  examination.  {Coir 
lege  slang.) 

2.  To  drudge;  to  perform  hard  or  distasteful 
work. 


grind,  s.  [Geind,  v.] 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  operation  of  grinding  or 
reducing  to  powder  in  a  mill. 

“Hie  .  .  .  binimeth  tothen  here  grind."  —  0.  Eng. 
Homilies,  ii.  181. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  studying  or  reading  up  for  an  exam¬ 
ination;  study. 

“  ‘  Come  along,  boys,’  cries  East ;  always  ready  to  leav* 
the  grind,  as  he  called  it.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Hard  or  distasteful  work. 

3.  A  plodding,  laborious  student ;  a  dig. 

“The  college  man  should  be  represented  as  something 
more  than  an  animal,  also  as  something  other  than  a 
grind.” — Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  26,  1894. 

♦grin-del,  *gryn-del,  a.  [A.  S.  grendil;  IceL 
pramd=hurt.]  Cruel,  ferocious. 

“  Bolde  burne,  on  thir  bent  be  not  so  gryndel.” 

Sir  Gawaine,  2,308. 

♦grin-del-11,  *gryn-del-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grindel; 
-ly.)  Fiercely. 

“  Gawayn  full  gryndelly  sayde.” — Sir  Gawaine,  2,299. 

grlnd'-er,  *grynd-er,  s.  [A.  S.  grindere .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds ;  one  who  work 
in  a  mill. 

(2)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds  or  gives  an  edg 
to  anything ;  the  instrument  of  grinding. 

“  Harder  than  the  grinder’s  nether  stone.” 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  tooth  generally. 

“  Her  grinders  like  two  chalk  stones  in  a  mill.” 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  L 

(5)  A  grinding-clamp  (q.  v.). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  prepares  students  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  ;  a  coach,  a  tutor,  a  crammer. 

“Put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  grinder  or  cram- 
mer,  and  they  would  soon  cram  the  necessary  portionxrf 
Latin  and  Greek  into  him.” — Miss  Edgeworth:  Patronage, 
ch.  iii. 

(2)  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard. 

II.  Anat.:  [Molae.] 

grlnd  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  grind,  v. ;  -ery.) 

1.  Shoemakers  and  other  leather-workers  mate¬ 
rials. 

2.  A  shop  or  warehouse  where  materials  for  shoe¬ 
makers  and  other  leather-workers  are  kept  on  sale. 

grlnd  -Ing,  *grynd-ynge,  *grint-ing,  pr.  par * 

a.  &  s.  [Geind,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  breaking  and  reducing 
to  fine  particles  by  friction  or  attrition ;  a  crushing 
to  powder. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  an  edge  to  or 
sharpening  by  rubbing  against  another  body. 

*3.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  grating  together;  a 
gnashing. 

*4.  Money  paid  for  the  grinding  of  corn. 

“  [He]  hath  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  wheat.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,006. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing  or  harassing  by  harsh  or 
severe  exactions. 

2.  The  act  or  occupation  of  preparing  students 
for  an  examination.  {College  slang.  1 

3.  The  act  of  reading  or  studying  hard.  {College 
slang.) 

grinding-clamp,  s.  A  grinding-clamp  for  cylin¬ 
drical  work  has  two  semi-cylindrical  leaden  blocks 
inclosed  between  the  halves  of  the  clamp,  which 
are  adjusted  by  binding-screws.  The  halves  of  the 
clamp  are  adjusted  to  the  desired  distance,  slips  of 
wood  being  placed  in  the  jaws  while  the  melted 
lead  is  run  in  to  form  the  cheeks.  For  internal 
work  the  grinder  consists  of  two  semi-cylindrical 
rods  of  iron,  fitted  to  each  other  by  dowel-pins  and 
set  screws,  so  as  to  be  expanded  to  the  required 
distance.  The  leaden  cheeks  are  cast  upon  the 
rods,  which  are  placed  in  a  mold  for  that  purpose. 

grinding-frame,  s.  A  cotton-spinning  machine. 


txSIl,  btfy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zh&n.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


grinding-mill 
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grisiness 


grinding-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn. 

2.  A  lapidary’s  wheel  of  lead,  the  disc  surface  of 
which  is  touched  with  emery  and  water.  It  follows 
the  slitting  or  roughing  mill,  and  like  them  is 
mounted  to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis. 

grinding-slip,  s.  [Hone.] 
grinding-vat,  s. 

Porcelain:  A  cylindrical  tank  in  which  calcined 
and  stamped  flints  are  ground  into  a  fine  paste  with 
water.  The  vat  is  paved  with  chert-stone. 

grind  -iflg-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  grinding;  -ly.]  In  a 
grinding,  harassing,  or  oppressive  manner  ;  oppress¬ 
ively  ;  cruelly. 

*grln  -dle-stone,  *gryn-del-ston,  s.  [English 
grind ,  dimin.  or  frequent,  suff.  -le,  and  stone.}  A 
grindstone. 

♦grin  -dle-tail,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dog 
with  a  curly  tail. 

grind-stone,  s.  [Eng.  grind;  -stone.}  A  flat 
circular  stone  used  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools. 

“  The  grindstone  to  unpolished  steel 
Gives  edge.” 

Sherburne:  Virtue  improved  by  Suffering. 

If  To  bring ,  hold,  or  put  one's  nose  to  the  grind¬ 
stone :  To  oppress,  harass,  or  punish  one;  to  bring 
one  to  justice  ;  to  treat  harshly. 

“They  might  be  ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage  to  suffer 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  hold  their  noses  to  the  grindstone.” 
— North:  Plutarch,  p.  241. 

grin  -ner,  s.  [Eng.  grin ;  -er.]  One  who  grins; 
one  who  distorts  his  face. 

“  Grinners  in  the  pantomime,  murderers  in  tragedies, 
who  make  ugly  faces  under  black  wigs.” — Burke:  On  a 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

grin'-nmg,  *gren-nyng,  *gren-nynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Grin,  u.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  closing  and  showing  the 
teeth ;  a  smile ;  a  smirk. 

grln-nlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grinning;  -ly.]  In  a 
grinning  manner ;  with  a  grin. 

*  glint,  pres,  indie,  of  v.  [Grind,  v.]  Forgrind- 
eth.  {Chaucer :  C.  T.,  5,971.) 

grip  (1),  gripe,  subst.  [A.  S.  greep  ( Somner ).] 
[Grope,  s.]  A  small  ditch;  a  furrow  or  channel  to 
carry  off  water. 

“  Or  in  a  grip  or  in  the  fen.” — Havelok,  2,101. 

grip  (2),  *gripe,  *gryp,  *grype,  s.  [IceLoripr; 
Sw .grip;  Dan.  grib;  Dut.  grijpvogel;  O.  H  Ger. 
grif,grife;  Ger.  greif;  Lat.  gryps,  from  Gr.  grups).] 
A  kind  of  vulture ;  a  griffin  or  griffon. 

grip  (3) ,  *grlpe,  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  greef,  grief;  M.  H. 
Ger.  grif.}  [Grip,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  holding  in  the  hand  ;  the 
manner  or  mode  of  grasping ;  specifically,  a  grasp 
peculiar  to  any  secret  society :  as,  a  masonic  grip. 

2.  A  gripe,  a  grasp. 

“If  he  can  haud  the  grip  he  has  gotten.” — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  handbag. 

*4.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped  or  held;  as, 
the  grip  of  a  sword. 

5.  The  same  as  Grippe  (q.  v.). 

‘‘Grip  is  a  germ  disease,  and  therefore  contagious.'  — 
Chicago  Times-Herald,  Dec.  21,  1898. 

grip,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  gripper,  from  Icel.  gripa .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  gripe,  to  seize  hold  of;  to  grasp 
firmly. 

B.  Transitive: 

Naut. :  To  take  firm  hold ;  as,  The  anchor  grips. 
grip- car,  s.  Applied  to  the  cable  system  of 
street-car  propulsion.  The  car  that  contains  the 
“grip.” 

“A  strand  may  break,  catch  the  grip  and  spin  the 
t  rip-car  along  without  the  will  of  the  grip-man.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  Jan.  1,  1894. 

grip-man,  s.  The  driver  of  a  grip-car  (q.  v.). 

gripe,  *grip-en  (pa.  t.  *grap,  *grcep,  *grop ),  v.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  gripan=  to  seize;  cogn.  with  Dut.  pry- 
pen;  Icel.  gripa;  Dan.  gribe:  Sw.  griba;  Goth. 
greipan:  Ger.  greif en;  O.  H.  Ger.  grifan;  O.  Fris. 
or  ip  a ;  Eng.  grot .  J 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  in  the  hand  ;  to  grasp 
firmly ;  to  hold  with  the  fingers  closed. 

“Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield.” 

Milton:  P.  L.t  vii.  463. 

*2.  To  clutch,  to  clench,  to  shut  tightly 


II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  seize  and  hold  fast ;  to  take  possession  of. 
“  That  present  greif  now  gripith  me  and  striues  to  stop 
my  breath.” 

Gascoigne:  Absent  Dame  thus  complaineth 

*2.  To  pinch,  to  oppress ;  to  grind  down  by  exac¬ 
tion. 

“A  disposition  is  everywhere  exhibited  by  men  in  office 
to  gripe  and  squeeze  all  submitted  to  their  authority.” — 
Brougham. 

3.  To  give  a  pain  in  the  bowels. 

“  Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  den  she  went, 

Griped  all  the  way.”  Dryden. 

B.  Intransitive: 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  fast  hold  of  anything ;  to  grasp  or 
clasp  things  firmly  in  the  hand. 

“Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pull,  they  bend,  they 
strain.”  Brooke:  Constantia. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  get  money  by  hard  bargains  or  oppression ; 
to  be  grasping  after  money  ;  to  extort. 

(2)  To  suffer  griping  pains. 

II.  Naut. :  To  lie  too  close  to  the  wind,  as  a  ship. 

gripe  (l),s.  [Gripe,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  grasp ;  a  fast  or  firm  hold  with  the  hands  or 
paws;  hold. 

“Our  blooming  girl, 

Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  A  pressure,  a  squeeze. 

“’Tis  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  th o  gripe." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

(3)  The  part  by  which  anything  is  gripped  or 
grasped,  as  the  hfft  of  a  sword. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  A  grasp,  a  seizure,  a  clutch,  a  grip. 

“  To  ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience,” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

*(2)  Oppression  ;  cruel  exaction  ;  a  grinding  down. 

“I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

*(3)  Pinching  distress  ;  hardship. 

“Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  ” 

Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 

*(4)  A  mean,  niggardly  fellow ;  a  miser. 

“Let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  a  usurer,  a  villain.” — 
Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  brake  applied  to  the  wheel  of  a  crane 
or  derrick.  It  generally  consists  of  an  iron  hoop 
under  the  control  of  a  lever,  and  is  drawn  closely 
around  the  wheel  to  check  its  motion. 

2.  Med.  ( generally  plural ) :  A  popular  name  for 
keen  but  more  or  less  intermittent  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  produced  by  colic  or  any  similar  disease. 

“Torn  with  the  gripes  as  if  he  should  be  pulled  to 
pieces.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  fore-foot  of  a  ship,  on  to  which  the  stem 
is  planted.  The  forward  end  of  the  keel.  It  is 
scarfed  to  the  stem-piece  and  false-keel,  and  is 
secured  by  a  horseshoe  or  ring  to  the  stem. 

(2)  A  broad  plait  of  rope  or  bars  of  iron,  with 
lanyard  rings  and  claws,  passing  over  a  large  boat, 
and  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  ring-bolts  of  the 
deck. 

(3)  One  of  a  pair  of  bands  passing  round  a  boat 
near  the  stem  and  stern  when  suspended  from  the 
davits,  to  prevent  the  boat  from  swinging  about. 

*gripe-penny,  s.  A  niggardly  fellow ;  a  miser. 

gripe  (2),  s.  [Grip  (2),  s.]  A  griffon.  {Ferrex  cfc 
Porrex,  ii.  1.) 

*gripe’s-egg,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  egg  of  a  griffon  or  vulture. 

2.  Fig. :  A  technical  name  for  a  vessel  used  in 
alchemy.  ( Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  3.) 

grl'pe-f ul,  a.  [Eng.  gripe,  -ful{l).]  Disposed 
to  gripe. 

grlp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grip{e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
gripes  ;  specif.,  a  miserly  fellow,  an  extortioner,  an 
oppressor. 


“  Others  pretend  zeal,  and  yet  are  professed  usurers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  and  harpies.” — Burton:  Anat. 
of  Melancholy. 


grlp'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gripe,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  substantive: 


1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  grasping  firmly  in  the 
hand;  a  grasping;  a  clutching. 

2.  A  pain  in  the  bowels  ;  the  gripes. 


grlp'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  griping;  - ly .]  In  a 
griping  manner  ;  with  griping  pains. 

“  Clysters  help,  lest  the  medioine  stop  in  the  guts,  and 
work  gripingly.” — Bacon:  Natural  History,  365. 

*grlp  -ol-ous,  *grlp -u-loiis,  a.  [Eng.  grippal, 
gripple;  -ous.]  Greedy,  avaricious,  grasping. 

“In  the  gripolous  landlord’s  hand.” — Adams:  Works, 
i.  213. 

grippe,  s.  [French.]  A  term  applied  to  various 
epidemic  forms  of  catarrh.  What  is  known  as 
Russian  grippe  is  a  very  aggravated  form  of  in¬ 
fluenza,  which  epidemic  wrought  great  suffering 
in  this  country  and  Europe  in  1891-2-3. 

grip  -per,  s.  [Eng.  grip,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  seizes ;  specifically,  in 
Ireland,  a  sheriff’s  officer;  a  bailiff. 

2.  Print.:  The  fingers  on  an  impression  which 
seize  the  paper  by  one  edge  and  carry  it  to,  and 
sometimes  through,  the  press.  In  some  cases  tapes 
conduct  it  after  it  has  been  fed  in  by  the  grippers. 

grip-pie,  grlp-pjf,  a.  [Eng.  gripe;  - y .]  Dis¬ 
posed  to  defraud  or  extort ;  rapacious,  grasping. 

*grlp-ping,  a.  [Eng.  grip ;  - ing .]  Avaricious, 
grasping. 

*grlp -ping-ness,  s.  [English  gripping;  -ness.] 
Avarice,  graspingness. 

“With  a  logic-fisted  grippingness.” — Rennet:  Erasmus: 
Praise  of  Folly,  p.  87. 

*grlp'-ple,  *gri-ple  *grip-pal,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 

gripe ;  -le.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Grasping,  tenacious;  holding  firmly  or  fast; 
tight. 

“  One  his  shield  he  griple  hold  did  lay.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  6. 


2.  Griping,  greedy,  avaricious. 

“  Naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  take  his  gear.” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxvii. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  grasp,  a  hold. 


“Ne  even  Artegall  his  griple  strong 
For  anything  wold  slacke.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  14. 

*gripple-minded,  a.  Of  a  rapacious  or  grasp¬ 
ing  disposition  ;  griping,  greedily,  miserly. 

grlp-ple-ness,  *gri-ple-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grip¬ 
ple; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gripple 
or  avaricious  ;  avarice  ;  a  grasping  disposition. 


“  His  grippleness,  techinesse,  loquacity.” — Bishop  Hall: 
Satan’s  Fiery  Darts  Quenched  (Dec.  3). 

gri§-ail  le,  s.  [Fr.  gris=gray.] 

Art:  A  style  of  painting  representing  solid 
bodies  in  relief,  such  as  friezes,  moldings,  &c.,  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  pigments, 
producing  gray  tints. 

*grl§-am  -ber,  s.  [See  def.]  Used  by  Milton  for 
Ambergris  (q.  v.). 

grisamber-steamed,  adj  Flavored  with  the 
steam  of  melted  ambergris. 

“In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit',  or  boiled 
Grisamber-steamed.” — Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  344. 

*grlse  (1),  s.  [Gree.]  A  step,  a  stairs. 

“  Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favor.”  Shakesp.;  Othello,  i.  3. 

grise  (2),*gryce,  *grys,  *gryse,  s.  [Icel.  griss, 
Sw.  gris;  Dan.  grass.]  A  pig,  a  swine. 

“  Wyth.  grys ,  and  gees,  and  capouns.” 

Sir.  Ferumbras,  2,695. 

*grlse,  *gris-en,  *gryse,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  grisan 
=to  terrify.] 


A.  Intrans. :  To  be  afraid,  to  tremble,  to  fear. 

“  Another  king  gaine  the  sal  rise 
That  sal  make  the  to  grise." 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,825. 

B.  Trans. :  To  fear. 


“The  which  thou  grisedist  for  hateful  werkis.” — Wyo- 
liffe:  Wisdom,  xii.  13. 

grl§  -e-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  griseus;  Fr.  gris — 
gray.]  Gray,  grizzled,  grizzly  ;  white  mottled  with 
black  or  brown. 


grl-§et  te,  s.  [Fr..  from  prjs=gray.] 

*1.  A  sort  of  gray  woolen  fabric  used  for  dresses 
by  women  of  the  lower  classes. 

2.  A  girl  or  young  married  woman  of  the  lower 
classes  ;  a  gay  young  girl. 


*gris-ful,  *grise-ful,  a.  [Mid. 

-ful{l).]  Terrible,  fearful,  horrid. 


Eng.  grise,  v. ; 


“Hit  is  so  grisful  forto  loke  and  forto  hir  the  bitter 
dome.”  E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  4. 


*gris-ful-ly,  *gris-ful-li,  adv. 
-ly. J  Horribly,  fearfully. 


[Eng.  grisful; 


“Thei  ben  scatered  dredende  grisfulli." 
Wisdom,  xvii.  3. 


Wy  cliff, 


*gris-i-ness,  *gris-y-nes,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  grise, 
v. ;  -n-ess.J  Fear,  terror,  dread. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  go  r^t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a*,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kwi 


griskin 

jJJn3  7$fn’ S-  CEng.  prise  =  a  pig,  and  dimin.  sniff. 
•km.]  The  spine  of  a  hog. 

s>  [Named  after  G.  Grisley,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  surgeon  and  botanical  writer  1 
H t  Senas  of  Lythracew,  tribe  Lythrese,  now 
limited  to  one  species,  Grislea  secunda,  a  native  of 
lnGZ1U^a.and  ,New  .Grenada.  What  used  to  be 
called  (t.  tomentosa  is  now  denominated  Wood- 
fordia  tomentosa.  Its  flowers  mixed  with  those  of 
Monnda  are  used  in  India  as  a  dye  called  dhall. 
*grl§  -led  (led  as  eld),  a.  [Grizzled.] 
gri§  -li-ness,  s.  [English  grisly;  -ness.]  The 
ridness  °r  S^a^e  ^eing  grisly ;  horribleness  ;  hor- 

“That  ill-agreeing  music  was  beautified  with  the  gris. 
liness  of  wounds.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii.,  p.  441. 

grl§  -ly  (l),  *gris-li,  *gris-lic,  *gris-lich, 
*gris-liche,  *grys-lych,  *grys-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A. 
o.  grysllc ;  cf .  agrisan  =  to  terrify ;  Ger.  graus, 
pratmp = horrible .  ] 

A.  Asadj.:  Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible,  fearful, 
grim.  7 

“All  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron.” 

Milton:  Comus,  603. 

ridly^S  adV':  Horribly,  terribly,  fearfully,  hor- 

“  Grisliche  the  develen  yulle.”— St.  Brandan,  p.  28. 
*grl§  -ly  (2),  a.  [Geizzly.] 
gri  -§on,  s.  [Fr.=gray.] 

ZoOl. :  Grissonia,  or  Galictis  vittata,  a  genus  of 
Brazilian  mammals,  placed  by  some  among  the 
MustelideB  (Weasels),  by  others  among  the  JMelidte 
(Badgers).  It  is  also  called  the  Huron. 

grist,  *grest,  *gryste,  s.  [A.  S.,  from  the  same 
root  as  grind  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Corn  to  be  ground;  com  which  has  been 
ground. 

“Always  wrought  and  ground  the  neighbor’s  grest.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  supply,  a  provision. 

“  Form,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  no  grist.” 

Swift:  Progress  of  Beauty. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mill.:  A  batch  of  grain  to  be  ground  in  a  cus¬ 
tom  mill,  or  the  result  of  the  grinding  less  the  toll. 

2.  Rope-making:  A  given  size  of  rope.  Common 
grist  is  a  rope  three  inches  in  circumference,  with 
twenty  yarns  in  each  of  the  three  strands. 

If  To  bring  grist  to  the  mill :  To  bring  profitable 
business  or  gain ;  to  be  a  soiyco  of  profit. 

“A  sly  old  Pope  created  twenty  new  saints  to  bring  grist 
to  the  mill  of  the  London  clergy.” — Bp.  Horsley :  Speech. 
July  23,  1804. 

grist-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

gristle  (as  grls'l),  *gris-tel,  *grys-tyl,  *grys- 
tylle.  s  [A.  S.  gristle,  a  dimin.  of  grist  (q.  v.) ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  gristel,  gristl,  grestel .] 

Anat. :  The  popular  name  of  what  is  called  by 
scientific  men  cartilage  (q.  v.). 

“The  gristle  of  the  earepiece,  beeyng  once  cutte  in  twoo, 
cannot  close  ne  growe  together  agayne.” — Udall:  Luke 
xxii. 

grls'-tly  (<  silent),  a.  [Eng.  gristl(e) ;  - y .] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Anat.:  Composed  or  consisting  of 
gristle;  of  the  nature  of  or  like  gristle;  cartilag¬ 
inous. 

“Those  fishes  which  be  not  soft,  but  gristly,  have  a  kind 
of  marrow  in  their  ridge  bone.”  —  P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

grlt,*greet,  *greete,  *greot,  *greote,  *grete,  s. 

[A.  S.  p»-ec5t=grit,  dust:  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  gretf 
Icel.  grj 6t ;  Ger.  gries ;  O.  S.  griot ;  O.  H.  Ger.  grioz  ; 
Eng.  groats  and  grout  (q.  V.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  Sand,  gravel. 

“Dust  and  greot  ...  hwon  hit  is  isnndred.” 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  262. 

(2)  Coarse,  rough  particles. 

“Silesian  bole,  crackling  a  little  betwixt  the  teeth,  yet 
Without  the  least  particle  of  grit,  feels  as  smooth  as  soap.” 
— Grew . 

(3)  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 

(4)  Oats  husked  or  coarsely  ground,  (Generally 
in  the  plural.)  [Groats.] 

(5)  The  structure  or  character  of  a  stone  as 
regards  fineness,  closeness,  or  their  opposites. 

*(6)  A  kind  of  crab. 

2.  Fig. :  Firmness,  determination  or  resolution  of 
mind ;  pluck. 

‘Youth,  and  grit,  and  sober  living  told  more  than 
ever.” — Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xxi. 
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grocer 


grizzled-skipper,  s. 


IX.  Petrol. :  A  term  vaguely  used  for  any  coarse- 

fnuXr  Sn?d^re;^ifiapy  If  the  S[.ain8  ^ are  Entom. :  A  small  butterfly- TAymeie  alveolus,  of 
cofrs«  lr,  n(fd  nndf  -  AUtle,y  de<ines  7  as  a  the  family  Hesperid®.  The  wings  are  blackish, 
a  fine  !  some7hat.  coherent,  or  at  tunes  tiuged  with  greeu  and  with  cr6amy  spots.  The 

ss  >**™  <*"•*  »  «*•  <««"»•> 
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ules  of  other  minerals,  besides  quartz,  flint,  or 
chert. 

grit-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Comarostaphylis. 
grit-rock,  s.  [Gbit,  s.,  II.] 
grit,  v.  i.  &t.  [Grit,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  out  a  grating  sound,  as  sand 
under  the  feet ;  to  grate. 

“  The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 


griz'-zljf,  a.&s.  [Eng.  grizzl(e) ;  - y .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  grayish  color grayish. 

“Through  the  realms  where  grizAp  specters  dwell.** 

Cowper:  To  Charles  Deodati.  (Trans.) 

B.  Assubst.:  [Grizzly-beae.] 

grizzly-bear,  grisly-bear,  fgrizzle-bear,  s. 

1.  Zobl. :  Ursus  ferox.  A  huge  bear,  sometimes 
nine  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  very  short 
tail,  and  weighing  800  lbs.  The  hair,  which  varies 
between  gray  and  blackish  brown,  is  more  or  less 
grizzled,  whence  the  animal’s  English  name.  It 


grid.] 


B.  Trans.:  To  grate;  to  grind  or  rub  together;  inhabits  North  America,  especially  the  Rocky 
as,  to  grit  the  teeth.  Mountains.  It  feeds  partly  on  fruits  and  roots,  but 

*grith,  s.  [A.  S.  &  Icel.;  O.  Sw.  grith,  gruth.  Partly  also  on  animal  food.  .  „  , . 

7  J  J  1  2.  Palceont.:  Ursus  pnscus,  of  the  Post-Tertiary 

caves,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grizzly 
bear. 

groan,  *gran-i-en,  *grane,  *grone,  v.  i.  &  f. 

[A.  S.  grdnian;  allied  to  Grin  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  breathe  with  a  heavy  or  deep  mur- 


1.  Peace,  goodwill. 

Grith  on  eorthe  and  grith  on  hefene,  and  grith 
bitwenen  awilc  cristene  monne.” — O.  E.  Homilies,  p.  45. 

2.  Mercy,  kindness. 


“Alle  schulen  gledien  i  Godes  grith.” 

p.  21. 


-St.  Marherete, 


*gritb-breaCb,*grith-bruCbe,S.  A  breach  or 


breaking  of  the  peace. 

“Yef  ye  doth  grith-bruche  on  his  load.” 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1,732. 

*grltb  -ful,  a.  [En g. grith ;  -ful(l).]  Kind,  men 
ciful,  forgiving. 

“Basian  wes  grithful  king.”— Layamon,  ii.  12. 
♦grith  -i-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  grithian.] 

1.  To  protect,  to  keep  in  peace  or  security'. 

“  Ich  eow  wulle  grithien  and  freoscipe  eow  given.” 

Layamon,  ii.  17. 

2.  To  reconcile.  ( Layamon ,  ii.  496.) 
*grith-liche,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Kind,  gracious. 

“  He  grete  tham  king  mid  grithliche  speche.” 

Layamon,  L  19. 

B.  As  adv.:  Kindly,  graciously. 

“  He  grithliche  sptec.” — Layamon,  i.  6. 

♦grith  -ser-geant  (er  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  grith, 

and  sergeant .]  An  officer  to  keep  the  peace. 

“  Grithsergeans  wit  longe  steyues.” — Havelok,  266. 


ing  sound;  to  utter  a  mournful  voice;  to  sigh 
deeply. 

“I  have  groaned  under  them,  been  sorry  for  them.”— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  grieve ;  to  suffer  hardship ;  to  be  burdened 
so  as  to  cause  murmuring;  as,  A  nation  groan* 
under  excessive  taxation. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  earnestly  after  anything. 

“Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear, 

Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so.” 

Herbert:  Superliminare. 

B.  Trans. :  To  silence  or  put  down  by  groans;  as, 
The  speaker  was  groaned  down. 

groan,  *grane,  *grone,  s.  [Groan,  v.] 

1.  A  low,  moaning  sound,  as  of  one  in  pain,  sor* 
row.  or  agony ;  a  deep,  mournful  sound  or  voice ;  a 
deep  sigh,  a  moan. 

“Heave  a  pitying  groan.” — Cowper:  Truth,  177. 

*2.  Any  hoarse,  dead  sound ;  a  moan. 

“  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 


_ 3.  A  deep,  murmuring  sound,  uttered  in  derision 

grit  Stone,  s.  [Eng.  grit,  and  stone.]  The  same  or  disapprobation;  as.  The  speaker’s  voice  was 
as  Grit,  ii.  (q.  v.)  drowned  in  groans. 

grit -tie,  a.  [Eng.  grit;  -t'e=-?/.]  groan'-er,  s.  [Eng.  groan;  -er.]  One  who  groans. 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  fieid  when  composed  *groan’-ful,  *gr6ne-full,  a.  [English  groan; 

equally  of  metal  and  color.  -ful(l).]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  groans  or  sad* 

grlt’-tl-ness,  s.  [En g.  gritty; -ness.]  The  qual-  ness  ;  sad,  lamentable. 

“And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  groanful  sound.* 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  xi.  42. 

groan-Ing,  *gran-unge,  *gron-ing,  *gron- 

yng e,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Groan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  giving  utterance  to 
groans  or  moanings ;  a  groan. 

“Ther  is  gronynge  and  grure.” 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  9L 

_  ...  „  ,  ~  ...  .  ...  *groat,  *grote,  s.  [0.  Low Ger.=great,  from  its 

:  perc°cebus  or  Cercopithecus  griseomndis,  being  larger  than  the  small  copper  coins  formerly 
an  Old  World  monkey  with  greenish-gray  fur,  some  in  use ;  O.  Dut.  groote ;  Hut.  proof.]  [Great.] 
white  hairs  near  the  hinder  extremities,  the  tail  =sq.  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in  Eng- 
gray.  Found  in  Africa.  land,  of  the  value  of  four  pence  sterling  (about 

grl-wen'-nlck  (w  as  v),_  s.  [Russ.]  A  small  eightcents). 
silver  coin  current  in  Russia  of  the  value  of  ten  “  But  now  groats  of  four-pence  and  half  groats  of  two- 
kopecks,  or  about  four  cents.  It  weighs  2'039  pence,  equivalent  to  the  sterling  money,  are  coined.” — 
grammes,  and  is  "5  fine.  ( Bithell .)  Baker  ■  Edward  III.  (an.  1376). 

grlz’-zle,  *gris-el,  *gris-ell,  s.  &u.  [Fr.  gris  2.  Used  proverbially  for  any  small  or  trifling  sum. 


ity  or  state  of  being  gritty  or  abounding  in  grit. 

“In  fuller’s  earth  he  could  find  no  sand  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  nor  any  grittiness.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

grlt'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  grit ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  grit ;  of  the 
nature  of  grit ;  full  of  hard  particles ;  sandy. 

“I  found  this  powder  .  .  .  somewhat  gritty  between 
the  teeth.” — Boyle:  Works. 

2.  Fig. :  Plucky,  courageous,  resolute. 

grlv'-et,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Abyssinian  (?).] 


=gray ;  suff.  -el.]  [Grizzled.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  gray  color;  a  mixture  of  black  and  white. 

“Time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  thy  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

2.  A  gray-haired  man. 

“That  olde  grisel  is  no  foie.”— Gower,  iii.  356. 

*3.  A  kind  of  wig. 

“  Our  clergy  moult  their  feathered  grizzles.” 

Colman:  The  Spleen,  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Gray,  grizzled. 

“Among  the  popplar  leaues  in  grisell  gowne.” 

Phaer.  Virgil’s  JEneidos,  y.  iii. 


“His  apparel  is  not  worth  a  groat.” — Fielding:  Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  Next,  ch.  xix. 

groats,  *grotes,  s.  pi.  [Icel.  prawfs=porridge; 
Sw  grbt;  Dan.  grbd;  Hut.  gort.]  Oats  or  wheat 
without  the  husks.  [Grouts.] 

•‘The  people  of  Rome  for  three  hundred  years  together, 
used  no  other  food  than  the  groats  made  of  common 
wheat.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vii. 

grob'-mgji,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  The  Sea  Bream  (q.  v.). 
gro  -cer,  *gros'-ser,  s.  [O.  Fr.  grossier=  one 
who  sells  by  the  gross_  or  wholesale;  pros ,  fern, 
prosse— great.]  A  dealer  in  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
&c.  [Gross.] 

„ - -z - — .  ;  ,■  •<  ,  -  —  ...  •  -  “None  of  that  companie,  nor  anie  of  the  vinteners. 

Gray;  of  a  grayish  color;  interspersed  with  gray#  butchers,  grossers  .  .  .  should  be  admitted  maior  of 

the  citie.,, — Holinshed:  Chron.  Richard  IL  (an.  1382). 


grlz’-zled  (zled  as  z^ld),  a.  [Eng.  grizzle;  -ed.] 
’  ay;  of  a  grayish  color;  interspersed  with  gri 
“  His  beard  was  grizzled t"  -Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


Mil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  , 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  §ion  =  zhuu.  tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del 


grocer’s-itch 

grocer’s-itch,  s. 

Path. :  Echthyma,  produced  by  handling  sugar. 
It  is  most  common  in  spring  and  summer.  Some¬ 
times  the  eruption  is  local,  at  others  it  almost 
covers  the  body. 

gro  -§er-y.  *gros-ser-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  grosserie.] 

1.  Grocers’ wares,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

“Mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to 
carry  groceries  in.” — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  grocer’s  shop ;  a  place  where  groceries  are 

sold. 

*groff,  *groffe,  *gruf,  adv.  [Icel.  gnlfa ,  in  the 
phrase,  liggja  d  grvfu=to  lie  groveling:  grufa=  to 
grovel ;  Sw.  dial.  j7?-ttva=flat  on  one’s  face ;  ligga  & 
gruve=to  lie  groveling  on  one’s  face.]  Groveling; 
flat  on  one’s  face.  [Grovel.] 

“And  groffhe  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground.” 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  13,605. 

grog,  s.  [Named  after  a  nickname  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  who,  from  his  wearing  grogram  breeches, 
was  called  “Old  Grog.”  About  1745  he  ordered  his 
sailors  to  dilute  their  rum  with  water.] 

1.  Spirits  and  water  mixed  but  not  sweetened; 
strong  drink  generally. 

2.  For  def.  see  extract. 

“Deceased  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  vile  mixture 
procured  at  spirit  stores  known  as  grog,  and  compounded 
of  drippings  from  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  casks.” — London 
Standard. 

3.  [Firebrick.] 

grog-blossom,  s.  A  redness  or  pimple  on  the 
nose  or  face,  arising  from  excessive  indulgence  in 
strong  drink. 

grog-shop,  s.  A  place  where  spirits  or  strong 
drinks  are  sold;  a  dram-shop. 

*grog,  v.  t.  [Grog,  s.]  To  mix  water  with ;  to 
weaken  with  water.  {Davies.) 

“The  defendants  had  grogged  the  casks  by  putting  in 
hot  water.” — Lincoln  {Eng.)  Mercury. 

grog  -ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  grog ;  -ery.~\  A  place  where 
spirits  or  other  strong  liquors  are  sold ;  a  grog¬ 
shop. 

grog'-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  groggy ;  -ness.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  of  being  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  drink ;  tipsiness. 

2.  Farr.:  A  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot  of 
a  horse,  or  weakness  in  the  forelegs. 

“The  peculiar  knuckling  of  the  fetlock-joint,  and  the 
tottering  of  the  whole  of  the  fore-leg,  known  by  the  name 
of  grogginess,  and  which  is  so  often  seen  in  old  and  over¬ 
worked  horses,  is  seldom  an  affection  of  either  the  fetlock 
or  the  pastern-joints  simply.” — Youatt:  On  the  Horse,  ch. 
xvi.,  p.  379. 

grog  -gf,  a.  [Eng.  grog;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Under  the  influence  of  drink;  tipsy,  drunk. 

2.  Staggering  or  stupefied,  as  one  dazed  with 
blows  ;  acting  like  one  stupefied  with  drink. 

II.  Farr.:  Moving  uneasily,  as  with  tender  feet 
or  forelegs. 

“It  [grogginess]  is  common  among  all  kinds  of  fast 
workers,  and  long  journeys  at  a  fast  pace  will  make  al¬ 
most  any  horse  groggy.” — Youatt:  On  the  Horse,  ch.  xvi., 
p.  380. 

grog  -ram,  *grog'-er-an;  *grog'-ran,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  grosqrain,  from  gr os— gross,  thick,  coarse, 
and  grain=grain.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fab. :  A  coarse  stuff  of  silk  or  silk  and  mohair. 

“He  shall  have  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  fabric  described  in  A. 

“Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down 
’Twas  madam  in  the  grogram  gown.” 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

grdin  (1),  *grain,  s.  [Icel.  grein=  a  branch,  arm ; 
greina= to  branch  or  fork  off ;  Dan .  green= a  branch ; 
Sw.  gren=a  branch,  a  fork.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  hollow  in  the  human  body  where 
the  thigh  and  the  trunk  unite. 

“  The  little  dart  arrives  .  .  . 

Passed  through  and  pierced  his  groin.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid  x.  828. 

2.  Arch. :  The  angle  or  angular  curve  formed  by 
an  intersection  of  vaults ;  most  of  the  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  middle  ages  were  groined,  and  therefore 
called  groined  ceilings.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  Norman  style  the  groins  were  left  purposely 
plain,  but  afterward  they  were  invariably  covered 
with  ribs. 

3.  Civil  Eng. :  A  frame  of  wood-work,  constructed 
across  a  beach,  between  high  and  low  water,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  general  line  of  it,  either  to  retain 
the  shingie  already  accumulated,  to  recover  it  when 
lost,  or  to  accumulate  more  at  any  particular  point ; 
also  to  break  and  check  the  action  of  the  waves. 
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The  component  parts  of  a  groin  are  piles,  planking, 
land-ties,  land  tie-bars,  blocks,  tail-piles,  and  keys 
and  screw-bolts. 

groin-rib,  s. 

Arch.:  A  rib  or  projecting  member  following  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  two  arches  forming  a  groin. 

*grdin  (2),  *groine,  *groyn,  *groyne,  s.  [O.Fr. 
groing;  Fr.  groin;  Prov.  groing,  grong ;  Italian 
grugno;  O.  Port,  gruin .] 

1.  The  snout  of  a  swine. 

“A  ring  of  gold  that  is  worne  in  the  groine  of  a  sowe.” 
— Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

2.  A  hanging  lip. 

“Be  wroth,  than  schalt  thow  have  a  groyn.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  i.  348. 
grffin  (1),  v.  t.  [Groin  (1),  s.] 

Arch. :  To  form  into  groins ;  to  ornament  or  fur¬ 
nish  with  groins. 

*gr(un  (2),  *groigne,  *groyne,  v.  i.  [Fr.  grog- 
ner;  O.  Fr.  groigner ;  Prov.  gronhir ,  gronir;  Sp. 
grufiir ;  Port,  grunhir ;  Ital.  grugnire,  grugnare , 
from  Lat.  grunnio.]  To  groan  or  grunt;  to  hang 
the  lip  in  discontent ;  to  pout. 

“  Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groyne.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  7,051. 

grdlned,  a.  [Eng.  groin  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

Arch. :  Having  an  angular  curve  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  arches. 

groined-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  intersected  by  another  cutting  it 
transversely. 

groined-ceiling,  groined-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  formed  by  three  or  more  inter¬ 
secting  arches,  every  two  of  which  form  a  groin  at 
the  intersection,  all  the  groins  meeting  at  a  point 
called  the  apex  or  summit.  Groined  arches  are 
found  both  in  classic  and  medieval  architecture, 
but  were  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the 
latter.  Fan  tracery  vaulting  is  groined  roofing  in 
its  most  complex  form. 

*gr6in-er,  *groyn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  groin  (2),  v. ; 
-er.j  One  who  tells  tales  ;  a  tale-bearer. 

“The  groynere  with  drawen  striues  to  gidere  resten.” — 
Wycl  iff e :  Prov.  xxvi.  20. 

grdin-Ing  (l),s.  [Groin  (1),  v.] 

Arch.:  The  same  as  Groin  (1),  s.  1. 

*grdln -Ing  (2),  *groyn-ing,  *groyn-ynge,  s. 

[Groin  (2),  v.] 

1.  Grunting. 

“  Groynynge  of  swyne.  Grunnitus.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  grumbling;  tale-bearing.  {Chaucer:  C.  T., 
2,462.) 

grom-el,  grom-mel,  s.  [Gromwell.] 
grom  -et,  grom  -met,  s.  [Fr.  gourmette=a  curb ; 
gourmer— to  curb.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  ring  formed  of  a  strand  of  rope  laid 
round  and  spliced.  Used  as  a  hank,  a  thimble,  or 
with  large  oars,  in  connection  with  a  pin,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  rowlock.  Metallic  grommets,  forming 
eyelets,  are  sometimes  substituted.  An  iron-flange 
is  cast  to  the  wrought-metal  thimble ;  after  inser¬ 
tion,  the  edge  is  spun  over  upon  the  other  cast- 
metal  ring. 

2.  Ord.:  A  wad  made  of  rope,  rammed  down 
between  the  ball  and  the  charge.  Made  of  oakum 
and  bound  with  spun-yarn,  it  is  called  a  junk-wad. 

gromet-wad,  s. 

Ord. :  A  wad  used  in  firing  from  smooth-bore  guns, 
when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3°. 

If  Shot-gromet: 

Ord. :  The  same  as  Gromet,  2. 
gro  -mi-a,  s.  [Lat.  groma=  a  surveyor’s  pole  or 
measuring-rod. 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gromidae 
(q.  v.). 

gro  -ml-dg,,  gro-ml-dae.-s.  [Mod.  Lat.  gromia, 
and  Lat.  neut.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  or  fern,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  with  an  imper¬ 
forate  test.  It  is  brownish-yellow,  membranous, 
soft,  and  globular,  with  long,  filiform  processes  pro¬ 
truding. 

grom-well,  grom -11,  gro-mel,  gray-mell, 
gray-millet,  s.  [Fr.  gremil;  Wei .cromandi.] 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  officinale,  anciently  admin¬ 
istered  for  the  cure  of  gravel. 

Tf  False  Gromwell :  The  genus  Onosmodium. 

Gron  -In-gen-Ists,  Gron-in-gen'-si-g,n§  (o  as 
e) ,  s.  pi.  [From  the  town  of  GrOningen  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  at  which  the  early  adherents  of  the  sect 
held  their  conventions.] 

Ch.Hist.:  A  division  of  Mennonites,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

gro-no'-vi-g,,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Gronovius,  a 
botanist  of  Leyden.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gronovieae 
(q.  v.). 
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gro-no'-vl-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gronovia,  and, 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loasaceae. 

groom,  *grom,  *grome,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prob.  from  A.  S.  guma=  a  man,  the  r  being  inserted 
as  in  cartridge,  partridge,  corporal,  &c. ;  Dut.  aom. 
(in  bruidegom = bridegroom) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gumo ;  Icel. 
gumi;  Goth,  guma;  Lat.  homo= a  man;  O.  Dut. 
grom;  Icel.  gromr= a  boy.]  [Bridegroom.] 

*1.  A  young  man,  a  lad. 

*2.  A  menial,  a  servant. 

3.  Specifically  a  man  or  boy  who  has  the  chargee 
of  horses  or  of  the  stable. 

“  TJnmissed  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  95. 

4.  A  man  newly  married  or  about  to  be  married; 
a  bridegroom. 

“By  this  the  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are- 
dressed.” — Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  540. 

5.  One  of  several  officers  in  the  English  royal 
household ;  as,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  &c. 

^Groom  of  the  Stole:  [Stole.] 

♦groom-porter,  s.  An  officer  of  the  English, 
royal  household,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
king’s  lodging  was  furnished  with  tables,  chairs, 
stools,  and  firing,  also  to  provide  cards  and  dice, 
&c.,  and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice, 
bowling,  &c.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open, 
gaming-table  at  Christmas.  The  office  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  George  III. 

“  The  groom-porter  had  a  room  appropriated  to  gaming.” 
— Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  310  (Note). 

grooms-man,  s.  One  who  attends  on  the  bride¬ 
groom  at  a  wedding  ;  the  best  man. 

“  Sudden  at  the  grooms-man’ s  side 
‘’Tishe!’  a  well-known  voice  has  cried.”  _ 

Longfellow:  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille,  iii. 

groom,  v.  t.  [Groom,  s.]  To  tend,  care  for,  or 
dress,  as  a  groom  does  a  horse. 

♦groom'-less,  a.  [Eng.  groom;  -less.']  Without 
a  groom. 

“A  rough  cob,  listless  and  groomless.” — Disraeli:  Lo- 
thair,  ch.  xxviii. 

♦groom  -let,  s.  [English  groom,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]  A  little  or  young  groom.  {Hook.) 

*groom'-ship,  ♦grome-ship,  s.  [Eng.  groom; 
-ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  groom. 

“  He  [Silas  Titus]  did  with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty 
resign,  his gromeship.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon. 

groot,  s.  [Dut.=great.]  An  old  money  of  ac¬ 
count  in  Bremen,  value  about  one  cent.  [Groat.] 
groove,  *grove,  s.  [Dut.  groef,  groeve—a  grave, 
a  groove.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  channel,  furrow,  or  long  hollow,  such 
as  may  be  cut  with  a  tool ;  a  rut,  furrow,  or  channel, 
such  as  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water ;  a 
channel  formed  by  any  agency. 

2.  Fig. :  The  natural  course  or  fixed  routine  of 
one’s  life  or  events. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gun.:  A  spiral  channel  between  the  lands  in 
rifling. 

2.  Join. :  A  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  board.  In 
matched-boarding  it  receives  the  tongue. 

*3.  Mininy. :  A  shaft  or  pit. 

4.  Anat. :  There  are  many  grooves  in  the  human 
frame,  as,  the  bicipital,  the  lachrymal,  and  the  sub¬ 
costal  grooves. 

groove-ram,  s. 

Needle-making :  A  stamp  for  making  the  groove 
in  which  the  eyes  of  needles  are  formed. 

groove,  v.t.  [Groove,  s.]  To  cut  or  form  a  groove 
or  channel  in ;  to  furrow. 

“The  aperture  is  grooved  at  the  margin.” — Pennant: 
Brit.  Zodl. ;  The  Wreath  Shell. 
grooved,  a.  [Groove,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  groove,  furrow,  or  chan¬ 
nel  in  it ;  channeled  ;  furrowed. 

“  Each  grooved  and  dovetailed  like  a  box.” 

Swift:  George-Nim-Dan-Dean’s  Answer  to  T.  Sheridan. 

2.  Bot. :  Fluted,  channeled,  marked  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrows. 

grooved-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool,  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace,  and  having  a  cylindrical  stem 
with  a  spiral  groove. 

grooved-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  having  circumferential  indentations, 
as  a  mode  of  increasing  the  traction  or  effective 
frictional  surface  contact ;  a  friction-wheel. 

2.  A  band-wheel  or  pulley  having  peripheral  de¬ 
pressions  for  a  round  band,  as  in  some  lathes. 

groov'-er,  s.  [Eng.  groove,  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  cuts  or  forms  a  groove. 
2.  A  miner.  {Prov.  Eng.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


grooving' 

groov  -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Groove,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  or 
forming  a  groove ;  a  groove,  or  set  of  grooves. 

grooving-planes,  s.  pi.  Carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
planes,  which  are  adapted  for  cutting  grooves,  as 
the  plow,  fillister,  router-plane,  banding-plane,  &c. 

grope,  *grape,  *graip,  *gropen,  *groop,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [A.  S.  grdpian=to  handle,  to  seize,  from  grdp 
=  the  grasp  of  the  hands,  the  grip  of  the  fingers, 
from  grlpan= to  gripe;  O.  H.  Ger.  greifon;  Icel. 
greifa,) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands. 

“Loke  what  ther  is  put  in  thin  hond  and  grope." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,164. 

2.  To  use  the  hands ;  to  handle. 

“If  my  fader  groop  and  fele,  by  drede  lest  he  wene  me 
wiln  to  bigile  hym.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis  xxvii.  12. 

3.  To  search  or  seek  to  find  something  in  the 
dark ;  or,  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling  about  with 
the  hands ;  to  feel  one’s  way  as  with  the  hands. 

“We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind.” — Isa.  lix  10. 

4.  To  seek  to  find  one’s  way  through  doubt  or  per¬ 
plexity.  • 

“  Groping  no  longer  in  night.” 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

*5.  To  seek  to  find  anything. 

“  As  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  state.” 

Dryden:  Beligio  Laid,  23. 

*6.  To  examine  closely. 

“  He  is  the  gropande  God.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems :  Cleanness,  691. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  touch  ;  to  handle. 

“  Than  gropede  he  euery  wounde.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1,388. 

2.  To  seek  out  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in  the 
dark  or  as  a  blind  person  ;  as,  to  grope  one’s  way. 

*3.  To  try  to  discover  or  find  out ;  to  seek  into ;  to 
try ;  to  sound ;  to  probe. 

“How  vigilant  to  grope  men’s  thoughts,  and  to  pick 
out  somewhat  whereof  they  might  complain.” — Hayward. 

*4.  To  inquire  into ;  to  examine. 

“  To  grope  tendurly  a  conscience.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,399. 

One  who 
groping. 


grop'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gropte) ;  -er.) 
:opes  ;  one  who  tries  to  find  his  way  by 


gropes 

“  A  groper  after  novelties,  in  any  wise  do  flye.” 

Drant:  Horace;  Epistle  to  Lollius. 

grop  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grope,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  seeking  one’s 
way  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in  the  dark,  or  as  a 
blind  person. 

*groping-iron,  *grupinge-yren,  s.  A  tool  for 
forming  grooves. 

“  The  groping-iron  then  spake  he.” — MS.  in  Halliwell. 

gr5p  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  groping;  -it/.]  In  a 
groping  manner ;  as  one  who  gropes. 

frop  -plte,  s.  [From  Gropp{torp),  m  Sweden, 
ere  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  rose-red  or  brownish-red  crystalline 
mineral  of  splintery  fracture:  its  hardness,  2’5; 
Specific  gravity,  2’73.  Composition :  45’01 ;  alumina, 
22-55 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  3'06;  magnesia,  12-28; 
lime,  4‘55  ;  soda,  022 ;  potassa,  5-23 ;  water,  7-11=100. 
Occurs  in  limestone.  {Dana.) 

*grop-ple,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  grope  (q.  v.).] 
To  grope. 

“To  gropple  in  the  brook  for  crayfish.”— T.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxx.  f 

grbr-bi-llte,  subst.  [From  Groroi,  inMayenne, 
France,  where  it  occurs,  and  Gr.  lithos= stone.] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Wad  (Bog-manganese).  The 
color  is  brownish-black,  the  streak  reddish-brown. 
{Dana.) 

gros  (s  silent) ,  s.  [Fr.=thick,  strong.]  [Gross,  a.] 
Fabric:  A  heavy  silk  with  a  dull  finish, 
gros-em,  s.  A  silver  coin,  used  in  Switzerland, 
value  about  one  dollar. 

gros-beak,  *gross’-beak,  s.  [Eng.  gross,  and 
beak.  So  named  from  the  thick  bills  of  the  several 
species.] 

1.  Singular:  , 

(1)  Spec.:  The  genus  Coccothraustes  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Gen.:  Some  other  birds  having  thick  bills. 

^2  pi.;  The  English  name  of  Coccothraustinae,  a 
sub-family  of  Fringillidee. 
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H  The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  {Cardinalis  virgini- 
anus),  an  American  bird.  The  Pine  Grosbeak  is 
Loccia  enucleator,  called  also  Pine  Bulfinch ;  and 
the  Social  or  Republican  Grosbeak  is  Philceterus 
socius.  It  is  from  South  Africa,  and  belongs  to  the 
sub-family  of  Ploceinee  (Weaver-birds). 

gro  -schen,  s.  [Gross.]  A  small  silver  coin  used 
m  the  North  German  States,  value  fa  of  a  thaler, 
or  about  2)4  cents.  Each  groschen  is  sub-divided 
into  ten  pfennings. 

gro  -ser,  gro'-sert,  gr6  -§l-er,  s.  [Grossart.] 

gros-grain  (s  silent),  a.  [Fr.  gros,  and  Eng. 
grain.)  Applied  to  silk  with  a  heavy  cross  thread. 

gross,  *grosse,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gros  (fern.  grosse)  = 
thick,  coarse,  from  Low  Lat.  grossus,  from  Lat. 
crossMs=thick,  coarse;  Ital.  grosso;  Sp.  grueso .) 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Thick ;  fat ;  bulky  ;  great  and  coarse. 

“A  gross  fat  man.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Coarse ;  opposed  to  fine  or  delicate. 

“  Fine  and  delicate  sculptures  are  helped  with  nearness, 
and  gross  with  distance.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

*3.  Thick ;  dense ;  not  attenuated ;  not  pure  ; 
coarse. 

“  They  would  shake  the  gross  clouds  to  the  ground.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

*4.  Coarse;  unbecoming;  inelegant. 

“  The  gloomy  hue, 

And  feature  gross.”  Thomson:  Summer,  888. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Dull;  stupid;  crass;  heavy. 

“  If  she  doth  then  the  subtile  sense  excel, 

How  gross  are  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blood?” 

Davies. 

2.  Coarse;  vulgar;  not  refined;  indelicate;  sen¬ 
sual;  obscene. 

“He  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  2. 

3.  Enormous;  great;  shameful;  disgraceful;  fla¬ 
grant. 

“That  gross  idolatry,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
the  images  of  dead  men.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  37. 

4.  Whole ;  entire ;  total ;  applied  to  a  sum  or 
amount  without  any  deduction ;  opposed  to  net. 

*5.  Plain  ;  palpable ;  easily  discernible. 

“  ’Tis  gross  you  lo-'e  my  son.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  W ell  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  main  body,  part,  or  mass ;  the  chief  part, 
the  mass. 

“Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  power  and 
effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of  things.” — Bacon. 

*2.  The  main  force  or  body. 

“  Several  casuists  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  battle,  you 
should  discharge  upon  the  gross  of  the  enemy,  without 
leveling  your  piece  at  any  particular  person.”  —  Addison: 
Freeholder. 

*3.  The  sum  total ;  the  full  or  entire  amount. 

“  I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*4.  A  collective  or  united  body. 

“After they  have  separated  themselves  in  many  petty 
divisions,  they  rejoin  one  by  one  into  a  gross,” — Dryden. 

5.  The  gross  or  great  nundred ;  the  number  of 
twelve  dozen  ;  twelve  times  twelve. 

1[  1.  A  great  gross:  Twelve  gross  or  144  dozen. 

2.  In  the  gross ;  in  gross : 

(1)  In  the  bulk,  or  undivided  whole ;  wholesale. 

“Trafficking  in  grosse." — Carew:  Survey  in  Cornwall, 

p.  65. 

(2)  On  the  whole ;  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
the  separate  parts. 

“Some  men  pass  swiftly  from  the  effect  they  look  upon 
in  gross  to  the  most  obvious  seeming  cause.” — Digby.  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  xxxvi. 

3.  Advowson  in  gross  : 

Law :  An  advowson  separated  from  the  property 
of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the  person  of  its  owner. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gross  and 
coarse:  “  These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral 
application.  Grossness  of  habit  is  opposed  to  del¬ 
icacy:  coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A 
person  becomes  gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  sensual  appetites,  particularly  in  eating  and 
drinking;  he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish 
either  as  to  his  mind  or  manners.'1  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gross-adventure,  s. 

Law :  A  term  applied  to  the  loan  of  money  on  a 
ship’s  bottom  ;  i.  e.,  on  the  vessel  itself,  irrespective 
of  cargo. 

gross-fed,  adj.  Fed  or  supported  on  gross  or 
coarse  food. 


grossular 


gross-headed,  a.  Thick-headed,  dull,  stupid: 

{Milton.) 

Gross-Mennonites,  s.pl. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury  to  the  more  wild  or  lax  Mennonites,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  who  were  more  refined  or  more 
strict.  The  former  were  called  again  Waterlanders. 
{Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xvii.) 

gross-receipts,  s.  pi.  The  actual  receipts  ;  the 
entire  amount  before  any  deductions  have  been 
made  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 

gross-weight,  s. 

Comm. :  The  weight  of  any  merchandise  or  com¬ 
modity,  including  the  dross,  dust,  bag,  case,  cask, 
chest,  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is  contained. 
The  net  weight  is  that  of  the  commodity  after  the 
tare  and  tret  have  been  deducted.  [Net,  a.,  Tare, 
«•] 

gros-sa'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  gross{tis) ;  masc.  or 
fern.  suff.  -odes.]  [Grossal.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  epigynous  exogens,  having 
the  flowers  dichlamydeous  and  polypetalous,  the 
seeds  numerous  andminute,  with  the  embryo  small, 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  the  orders  Grossulariacese,  Escal- 
loniaceae,  Philadelphaceee,  and  Barringtoniaceee 
(q.  vd. 

gros'-surt,  gros'-sert,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
groseille .]  A  gooseberry  (q.  v.). 
gross  -beak,  s.  [Grosbeak.] 

*gross  -ful,  *grosse-full,  a.  [Eng.  gross ;  -ful(l)  } 
Exceeding  gross. 

“  Thy  grosseful  faults.” 

Chapman:  Bussy  D’Ambois,  L  2. 

gross-if-I-ca’-tion,  s.  [Grossify.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  gross,  coarse, 
or  thick ;  the  state  of  becoming  gross  or  thick. 

2.  Bot. :  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  after  fertiliza¬ 
tion. 

*gr6ss'-I-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  gross;  i  connective, 
and  suff.  -fy. J 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  gross,  coarse,  or  thick.’ 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  gross,  coarse,  or  thick, 
gross  -ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  gross;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  gross  manner ;  in  bulky  parts ;  coarsely ; 
bulkily. 

2.  Coarsely,  vulgarly ;  without  refinement ;  rude¬ 
ly. 

“  Speak  not  so  grossly.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

3.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  flagrantly. 

“  But  that  which  in  an  age  of  good  government  is  an 
evil  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  bad  government,  be  a  bless¬ 
ing.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*4.  Stupidly. 

“Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*5.  Palpably,  evidently,  plainly. 

“To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

gross-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gross ;  - ness .] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gross  or  bulky ; 
bulk,  bulkiness. 

“The  element  immediately  next  the  earth  in  grossness 
is  water.” — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Coarseness,  rudeness ;  want  of  refinement  or 
delicacy. 

“I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  Enormity ;  shocking  nature  or  qualities  ;  shame¬ 
fulness  ;  disgracefulness. 

“Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament.” 

Shakesp:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

*4.  Stupidity. 

“  Such  impossible  passages  of  grossness.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

*5.  Coarseness  ;  want  of  clearness  or  purity  ;  den¬ 
sity. 

“[Its]  foggy  grossness  so  opposed  the  light 

As  it  would  turn  the  noonsted  into  night.” 

Drayton:  Moon-Calf. 

tgros-su-la'-§e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Grossulariacea:.] 
gros-su-la  -§e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  grossulace  (ce) ;  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Grossulaceee  or  Gros- 
sulariacro  (q.  v.). 

gros'-su-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin  grossula=& 

gooseberry;  Class.  Lat.  grossulus=a  small  unripe 
g,  dimin.  of  grossus=  an  unripe  fig;  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ary.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
gooseberry. 


btfii,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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grossular-garnet 
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ground-ash 


B.  4s  substantive : 

Min.:  The  mineral,  called  by  the  French  grossu- 
laire.  The  same  as  Geossulaeite  (q.  v.). 
grossular-garnet,  s. 

Min. :  The  samo  as  Geossulaeite  (q.  v.). 
gros-su-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Low  Latin  grossul{a)=a 
gooseberry,  and  Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
Botany:  A  sab- genus  of  Kibes,  having  spinous 
branches,  the  leaves  plaited  in  bud,  and  one  to 
three  flowered  peduncles.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

gros-su-lar-i-a -(je-se,  fgros-su-la'-§e-se,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  grossularia  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Currantworts ;  the  typical  order  of  Lind- 
ley’s  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of  either 
unarmed  or  spiny  shrubs,  with  alternate  lobed 
leaves  having  a  plaited  vernation,  flowers  in  axil¬ 
lary  racemes,  a  superior  calyx  four  or  five-parted, 
five  minute  petals,  five  stamens ;  a  two,  three,  or 
four  cleft  style  ;  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  two  oppo- 
siteparietal  placentae  ;  and  the  fruit  a  berry,  inclos¬ 
ing  numerous  seeds  suspended  among  the  pulp  by 
long  fundamental  cords.  Lindley  enumerated  two 
enera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at  ninety- 
ve.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  this  country.  The 
typical  genus  is  Ribes,  containing  the  gooseberry, 
currant,  &c.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  order 
Ribesieee,  and  reduces  it  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragraceee. 

gros'-SU-l<tr-lte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  grossularia=the 
gooseberry  genus;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  garnet,  called  by  Dana  from 
its  composition  Lime-alumina-garnet.  The  most 
typical  sub-variety  is  the  Wiluite,  of  Siberia,  which 
is  pale  green.  Others  are  Uinnamon-stone  or  Esso- 
nite,  Succinite,  and  Komanzovite. 

♦gross'-^,  *gross-ie,  a.  [English  gross;  -y.] 
Gross. 

“Spending  their  grossie  humors.” — Fuller:  Worthies ; 
Lincoln,  ii.  2. 

grot,  s.  [Fr.  grotte,  from  Low  Lat.  crupta=  a 
crypt ;  Lat.  crypta .]  A  grotto.  [Cbypt.] 

“  The  Sibylline  grot  beside  the  dead 

Lake  of  Avernus.”  Dyer:  Ruins  of  Rome. 

gro-tes  que  (que  as  k),  *gro-tesc,  *gro-tes-co, 

a.  &  s.  [Fr.,from  Ital.  grottesca,  from  grotta=a 
grotto,  because  such  paintings  were  found  in  old 
crypts  and  grottoes.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strangely  or  wildly  formed;  of  irregular  or 
extravagant  form  or  proportions  ;  antic,  ludicrous, 
laughable,  ridiculous. 

“Many  a  grotesque  form  and  face.” 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  Applied  to  artificial  grotto-work,  decorated 
with  rock-work,  shells,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  This  term,  which  is  now  familiar  among  all  the 
lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  was  by  the  Italians 
appropriated  to  that  peculiar  manner  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  invention  observed  among  the  antique 
monumental  paintings  which  were  discovered  in  the 
subterraneous  chambers  that  had  been  decorated 
in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  as  the 
Italians  apply  the  word  Grotto  to  express  every 
kind  of  cave  or  grot,  all  paintings  which  were  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  designs  discovered  in  those 
chambers,  which  for  ages  had  been  covered  with 
ruins,  are  grotesqued  or  grotesque,  which  is  now 
applied  to  subjects  of  a  quaint  and  anomalous 
character. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  light  and  fanciful  orna¬ 
ments  used  formerly  to  characterize  persons  and 
things. 

3.  Whimsical  figures  or  scenery. 

4.  Artificial  grotto-work. 

5.  In  printing,  a  squat-shaped  type. 

GROTESQUE  TYPE. 

gro-tes  que-lf  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  gro¬ 
tesque  ;  - ly. ]  In  a  grotesque,  extravagant,  or  ludi¬ 
crous  manner. 

“Death  has  despoiled  the  jester  of  his  habiliments,  and 
grotesquely  decorated  himself  therewith.” — Explanation 
of  Holbein’ s  Dance  of  Death,  p.  49. 

gro-tesque-ness  (que  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  gro¬ 
tesque  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gro¬ 
tesque  ;  extravagance. 

gro-tesq-uer-y  (q  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  grotesque; 
•ry.]  The  act  or  practice  of  indulging  in  grotesque 
wnims  or  antics ;  extravagant  or  ludicrous  conduct ; 
the  expression  of  grotesque  ideas. 

“The  most  daring  grotesqueries  of  humor.”— Chambers’ 
Encyc.  (1868),  x.  210. 

gro  -thite,  s.  [Named  afterjP.  Groth,  who  first 
described  it;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  akin  to  Titanite  or  Sphene,  but 
differing  from  it  in  cleavage.  It  is  clove-colored  or 


dark  brown  in  mass,  and  reddish-brown  and  trans¬ 
lucent  in  thin  splinters.  Hardness,  6-5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3'5  to  3'6.  Composition:  Silica,  30’51; 
titanic  acid,  31T6;  sesquioxide  of  iron,5’83;  lime, 
31'34,  &c.  Occurs  in  syenite  near  Dresden, 
grot-tes  que  (que  as  k),  s.  [Geotesque.] 
grot  to,  *grot'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  grotta ;  Ft.  grotte.'] 
[Geob  (2).] 

1.  A  cave  or  natural  cavity  in  the  earth;  a  natural 
covered  opening  in  the  earth. 

“Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  grotto,  such  as  nature 
had  formed  it.” — Bolingbroke:  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Pouilly. 

2.  An  artificial  or  ornamental  cave  or  cavern-like 
apartment,  decorated  with  rock-work,  &c.,  and  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  coolness  in  hot  weather. 

grotto-work,  s.  Artificial  and  ornamental  rock- 
work,  shell-work,  &c.,  in  a  garden, 
grou-an,  s.  [Geowan.] 

ground,  *grond,  *gronde,  *grounde,  *grownd, 
*grund,  s.  [A.  S.  grund;  cogn.  with  Dut.  grond; 
Icel.  grunnr;  Dan  .grund;  O.  H.  Ger.  grunt;  Ger. 
rund;  Goth,  grundus;  Sw.  grund;  0.  Fris.  &  O. 

.  grund;  Gael,  grunnd;  Ir.  grunnt.  Probably 
from  A.  S.  grindan=to  grind,  the  original  meaning 
being  dust  or  earth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  outer  crust  of 
the  globe.  {Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  332.) 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  floor  or  pavement,  as  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  resting  upon  the  earth. 

“  Dagon  was  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground.” — 1  Sam¬ 
uel  v.  4. 

*(3)  The  pit  of  a  theater.  [Geoundling.] 

(4)  The  earth,  as  distinguished  from  air  or  water. 

“They  .  .  .  soaring  the  air  sublime. 

With  clang  despised  the  ground.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vin  422. 

(5)  A  region,  a  territory,  a  country. 

“  The  brook  that  parts 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  421. 

(6)  Land ;  estate ;  property. 

“A  fair  house  built  on  another  man’s  ground.”  — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

(7)  PI. :  The  ornamental  land  attached  to  a 
house  ;  as  a  lawn,  a  park,  &c. 

(8)  The  position  or  place  where  a  body  of  men  is 
set ;  the  position  occupied  by  an  army. 

(9)  Bottom;  solid  earth.  {Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.I.,  i.  8.) 

*(10)  The  lowest  depths;  the  bottom.  {Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  19.) 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  {PL):  The  foundation  or  basis  on  which  any¬ 
thing  is  built  up  or  supported. 

“  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fixed.” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices,  227. 

(2)  {PI.) :  The  first  or  fundamental  principles  of 
knowledge. 

“Their  thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy 
grounds  of  religion  and  the  story  of  scripture.” — Milton: 
On  Education. 

*(3)  A  fundamental  principle. 

“  Contrary  to  this  true  ground  of  Plato.” — Raleigh:  Hist. 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  15. 

(4)  The  fundamental  cause;  the  true  reason, 
cause,  or  motive. 

“Albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

(5)  A  foil  or  background  to  set  anything  off. 

“Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

(6)  PL:  Sediment:  dregs;  lees,  faeces,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  liquors  ;  as,  the  grounds  of  coffee,  &c. 

*(7)  The  bottom ;  lowest  or  deepest  part. 

“  Crist  saht  all  hiss  hentess  grund.”— Ormulum,  13,286. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  PL:  Pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  as  guides  for 
the  plastering,  which  comes  flush  with  the  face  of 
the  grounds.  To  them  the  moldings  and  other  fin¬ 
ishings  are  nailed. 

(2)  Framing  or  pieces  forming  a  basis  for  other 
structure,  as  ground-sills. 

(3)  Sheathing  upon  quarters  or  studding  to  form 
a  basis  for  cornice  work  or  moldings. 

2.  Engraving :  An  acid-resisting  composition  of 
asphaltum,  four  parts ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  parts ; 
white  wax,  one  part.  This  is  melted  and  mixed, 
and  tied  up  in  a  silk  rag;  the  plate  is  heated  and 
the  composition  smeared  on.  It  is  then  spread  by 
a  silk  dabber,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a 
candle  or  an  oil-lamp.  When  cool  it  is  ready  for 
the  etching-point. 

3.  Fabric :  The  prevailing  color. 


4.  Japan. :  The  pigment  mixed  with  hard  varnish 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  japan  or  polished 
varnish  surface. 

5.  Mining:  Strata  containing  the  mineral  lode, 
or  coal  seam ;  also  called  the  country. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  continually 
repeated  to  a  continually  varying  melody. 

(2)  The  plain  song ;  the  tune  on  which  descanta 
are  raised. 

“For  on  that  ground  I’ll  build  a  holy  descant.’ 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

7.  Painting: 

(1)  The  first  layer  of  paint  placed  upon  canvas 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  artist’s  work 
on  a  picture ;  the  substratum  of  house-painting. 

(2)  PI.:  The  substance  with  which  the  canvas 
and  panel  are  covered  to  render  them  fit  for  paint¬ 
ing  on.  Grounds  are  either  absorbent  or  non¬ 
absorbent.  Absorbent  grounds  are  prepared  by 
mixing  chalk  or  plaster  into  a  paste  with  animal 
glue  or  flour  paste.  By  the  old  painters  gold 
grounds  were  used.  Also  called  priming. 

8.  Sculpt. .  The  flat  surface  from  which  the  figure 
rises ;  said  of  works  in  relief. 

9.  Sportsv  The  place  or  piece  of  ground  assigned 
to  a  player. 

10.  Telegraphy :  * 

(1)  An  accidental  connection  between  the  line 
wire  and  the  earth. 

(2)  The  earth  in  its  capacity  as  the  return-circuit 
carrying  body.  The  wire  is  carried  to  earth  and 
connected  to  a  ground-plate,  or  in  cities  to  a  water 
or  gas-main,  which  forms  an  admirable  and  exten¬ 
sive  conductor. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  ground  and.  founda¬ 
tion,  see  Foundation. 

Jl.  To  break  ground: 

1)  Lit. :  To  penetrate  or  cut  through  the  soil  for 
the  first  time. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  take  the  first  step  or  make  the  first 
move  in  any  direction  or  undertaking  ;  to  make  a 
start. 

*2.  To  come  to  the  ground :  To  fall  to  the  ground. 
{Lit.  <&  fig.) 

3.  To  fall  to  the  ground:  To  come  to  naught;  to 
fail. 

4.  To  gain  ground  : 

(1)  To  advance;  to  make  way  against  opposition: 
to  meet  with  success. 

(2)  To  prevail ;  to  become  more  general  or  widely 
spread. 

“  I  wonder  it  has  gained  no  more  ground  in  other 
places.” — Temple. 

*5.  To  gather  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

“And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer’s  heels, 
Homeward  returning.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  631 

*6.  To  get  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

“  They  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

*7.  To  give  ground :  To  give  way  ;  to  yield ;  to  re¬ 
cede  ;  to  retire. 

“Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6, 

8.  To  lose  ground : 

(1)  To  be  driven  back ;  to  retreat ;  to  give  way. 

“At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadians  began  to  lose 
ground.” — Sidney. 

(2)  To  lose  advantage. 

“He  has  lost  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by 
pursuing  his  point  too  far.” — Dryden:  Fables.  (Pref.) 

(3)  To  lose  credit ;  to  become  less  general  or  ex¬ 
tensive. 

9.  To  stand  one's  ground :  To  stand  firm ;  not  to 
yield  or  give  way. 

“He  will  stand  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks  that 
can  be  made  upon  his  probity.”  —Atterbury. 

10.  To  take  the  ground : 

Naut. :  To  touch  the  bottom ;  to  become  stranded. 
*11.  To  set  on  ground :  To  discomfit ;  to  gravel ;  to 
run  aground. 

“To  set  him  on  ground,  and  expose  him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  people.” — Andrewes:  Sermons,  v.  127. 

ground-angling,  s.  Angling  without  a  float 
with  the  weight  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  hook 
ground-annual,  s. 

Scots  Law:  An  estate  created  in  land  by  a  vassal, 
who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a  gross  sum, 
reserves  an  annual  ground-rent  from  the  vendee, 
this  ground-rent  being  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the 
land. 

ground-ash,  s. 

1.  A  young  ash-plant ;  an  ash  sapling. 

“  Some  cut  the  young  ashes  off  about  an  inch  above  the 
ground,  which  causes  them  to  make  very  large  straight 
shoots,  which  they  call  ground-ash.” — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  JEgopodium  podagraria. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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ground-bailiff,  s. 

Min.:  A  man  who  has  the  supervision  of  a  mine 
or  mmes ;  an  overseer. 

ground-bait,  s.  Bait  made  of  barley  or  malt 
boiled  and  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  water 
where  a  person  intends  to  fish,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  fish  thither. 

“  Tak9  the  depth  of  the  place  where  you  mean  after  to 
«nst  your  ground-bait  and  to  fish.”—  Walton:  Angler. 

ground-base,  ground-bass,  s. 

Muszo.  n  passage  or  rour  or  eight  bars  in 
length,  constantly  repeated,  each  successive  time 
accompanied  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony- 
tground-bear,  s. 

Zobl. :  Ursus  arctos, 
ground-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entomol..  The  predatory  family  of  Carabid© 
q.  v.).  They  pursue  their  prey  upon  the  ground, 
ground-chamber,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor. 

"A  ground-chamber  just  under  the  college  library," — 
‘tede.-  Life,  p.  72. 

ground- cherry,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cerasus  chamcecerasus ;  (2)  in  America, 
t ■‘hysalis  viscosa. 
ground-cistus,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhododendron  chamcecistus. 

ground-crista,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  chamcecrista. 


ground-cuckoos,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Cuckoos  of  the  genus  Centropus.  They 
aave  a  long  hind  claw  like  that  of  a  lark.  ( Swain- 
ion.) 

ground-cypress,  s. 

Bot.:  Santolina  chamcecyparissus. 

ground-doves,  s.pl.  [Ground-pigeons.] 
ground-elder,  s. 

Bot. :  Dogs’  Mercury,  Mercurialia  perenni*. 
ground-enell,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecten. 

ground-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  Nephrodium  thelypteria.  ( Britten  &  Hoi- 
4ind.) 

ground-finches,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Fringil- 
linse,  the  typical  sub-family  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidee. 

ground-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Camelina  (q.  v.). 
ground-floor,  s.  The  lower  story  of  a  house ; 
the  floor  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exterior 
ground. 

♦ground-form,  s. 

Gram.:  The  stem  or  basis  of  a  wor.d  to  which  the 
inflections  are  added  in  declension  or-conjugation. 
ground-furze,  s. 

Bot. :  Ononis  arvensis. 

ground-glass,  s.  Glass  whose  surface  is  ground, 
so  as  to  break  up  the  pencils  of  light  passing 
through  it,  preventing  the  passage  of  a  distinct 
image.  Lamp  globes  are  ground  in  order  to  mellow 
and  disperse  the  light  passing  through  them.  The 
process  is  effected  by  the  wheel,  sand-blast,  by  ro¬ 
tating  with  pebbles  inside,  or  by  fluoric  acid, 
ground-hele,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  officinalis. 
ground-hemlock,  s. 

Bot.:  Taxus  baccata,  a  creeping  variety  of  the 
Common  Yew. 
ground-hog,  s. 

Zoblogy: 

1.  The  name  given  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Orycteropus  capensis,  a  mammal  like 
a  short-legged  hog ;  called  by  the  Dutch  Aardvark 

^2. 'The  American  name  for  Arctomys  monax,  the 
woodchuck  of  New  England.  ( Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

♦ground-hold,  s. 

Naut. :  Tackle  for  holding  on  to  the  ground. 

"Like  as  a  ship  with  dreadfull  storm  long  tost. 

Having  spent  all  her  mastes  and  her  ground-hold." 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  VX  iv.  L 

ground-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

ground-ice,  s. 

Hydrol.,  Geol.,  die. :  Ice  which  forms  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river  or  other  body  of  water  before  the  surface 
appears  to  freeze.  As  water  at  40°  Fahrenheit  is 
heavier  than  that  at  32°,  the  former  tends  to  sink 


and  the  latter  to  rise.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
explain  why,  in  some  cases,  the  former  should  freeze 
first.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Ground-ice  can 
bring  up  gravel  and  even  bowlders  from  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  and  float  them  away.  Called  also 
Anchor-ice. 

ground-ivy,  s. 

Bot. :  Nepeta  glechoma,  a  labiate  plant,  with  blue 
purple  flowers  and  deeply  crenate  pubescent  leaves, 
found  in  hedgerows  and  copses.  It  is  found  also 
m  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  in  Japan.  It  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  It  was 
formerly  used  for  beer  and  tea.  Country  people 
employ  it  as  a  pectoral  medicine, 
ground-jasmine,  s. 

Bot.:  Stellera  chamcejasme. 

ground-joint,  s. 

Mach.:  A  joint  made  by  grinding  together  two 
pieces  of  metal  with  emery  and  oil ;  or  pieces  of 
glass  with  fine  sand  and  water ;  the  glass  stopper  is 
a  specimen  of  the  latter. 

ground-joist,  s. 

Carp.:  A  joist  of  the  basement  or  ground-floors 
often  termed  a  sleeper. 

ground-lackey,  s. 

Entom.:  Clisiocampa  castrensis,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidee. 

ground-law,  s.  Fundamental  or  essential  law. 

(C.  Kingsley.) 

♦ground-layer,  s.  One  who  lays  the  foundation 
of  anything ;  the  origin  or  cause. 

"  He  was  the  ground-layer  of  the  other  piece.” — Stow 
(an.  1803). 

ground-laying,  s. 

Porcelain:  A  coating  of  boiled  oil  to  the  surface 
of  porcelain,  in  course  of  manufacture,  to  receive 
the  color ;  bossing. 

ground-line,  s. 

Geom.  &  Perspect.:  The  line  of  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of  projection. 

ground-liverwort,  s. 

Bot. :  A  lichen,  Peitidea  canina.  Dog-lichen. 

ground-lizard,  s. 

Zobl.:  Ameiva  dorsalis,  a  small  lizard  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  frequents  roadsides  and  open 
pastures  in  Jamaica. 

ground-marker,  s. 

1.  An  implement  for  laying  off  corn-rows.  It  is 
frequently  attached  to  a  corn-planter,  to  make  a 
mark  for  planting  on  the  next  bout. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  marking  out  the  ground  for 
cricket  or  lawn-tennis. 


ground-mold,  s. 

Civ.  Eng. :  A  templet  or  frame  by  which  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  is  brought  to  the  required  form, 
as  in  terracing  or  embanking. 

ground-needle,  s. 

Bot.:  Erodium  moschatum. 

♦ground-nest,  s.  A  nest  built  on  the  ground. 

“And  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest Milton:  P.  B.,  ii.  280 

ground-niche,  s. 

Arch. :  A  niche  having  its  base  or  seat  on  a  level 
with  the  ground-floor. 

ground-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  plants;  spec.  (1)  Arachis  hypogcea; 
(2)  the  Earth-nut,  Bunium  flexuosum ;  (3)  Apios 
tuberosa;  (4)  an  American  name  for  Panax  trifo¬ 
lium. 


ground-oak,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  oak  sapling. 

2.  Bot. :  Teucrium  chamcepitys. 


ground-pearl,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  or  Margarodesformicarum,  found 
in  ants’  nests  in  the  West  Indies.  ( Goodrich  <£ 
Porter.) 

ground-pig,  s. 


Zodlogy : 
.South 


African  mammal,  Aulacodus  Swinder- 


1.  A 1 

ianus. 

2  &  3.  The  same  as  Ground-hog  (q.  v.). 


ground-pigeons,  ground-doves,  s.pl. 
Ornith.:  The  family  Gouridae  (q.  v.). 


ground-pine,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Ajuga  chamcepitys.  It  is  not  of  the  pine,  but  of 
the  mint  order,  and  is  an  annual  villous  plant  with 
the  cauline  leaves  tri-partite,  and  the  solitary  axil¬ 
lary  flowers  yellow.  It  grows  on  chalky  fields,  in  the 
south  of  England ;  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Said 
to  be  called  pine  from  its  resinous  smell. 


2.  Persoonia  chamcepitys. 

3.  The  Common  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  ciava. 
turn. 

4.  Lycopodium  dendroideum,  a  North  American 
plant. 

ground-plan,  s. 

Arch.:  A  representation,  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
of  the  foundation  or  of  the  arrangement  of  the1 
lower  tier  of  rooms  of  a  building, 
ground-plane,  s. 

Perspect.:  The  horizontal  plane  of  projection  in 
perspective  drawing. 

ground-plate,  s. 

1.  Build.:  The  lower  horizontal  timber  of  a  build 
ing  on  which  the  frame  is  erected ;  a  sill, 

2.  Bail.  Eng. :  A  bed-plate  for  sleepers  or  ties  ta 
some  kinds  of  ground.  [Mudsill.] 

3.  Teleg. :  A  metallic  plate  buried  in  the  earth  to. 
conduct  the  electric  current  thereto. 

ground-plot,  s. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  ground  upon  which  any  building  is  placet'. 

2.  The  same  as  Ground-plan  (q.  v.). 

II.  Fig.:  Any  basis  or  foundation. 

ground-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  Astragalus caryocarpus,  found  in  this coun 
try.  It  is  not  a  genuine  plum,  but  a  papilionaceous 
plant. 

ground-rat, s.  The  same  as  Ground-pig  (q.  v,). 
ground-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  sf 
building  on  the  ground  of  another. 

♦ground-room,  s.  A  room  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  house. 

“I  beseeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground 
room;  for  that  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  ax 
artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  near  him.” — Tatler. 

ground-rope,  s.  The  rope  along  the  bottom  at 
a  trawl-net. 
ground-seat,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  ply  of  canvas  or  linsey  drawn  over  the 
straining  which  supports  the  padding  and  seat  of  a 
saddle. 

ground-snake,  s. 

Zobl.:  Celuta  amcena,  a  salmon-colored  snake  cf 
small  size,  and  not  venomous.  Found  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Called  also  Worm-snake, 
ground-squirrel,  s. 

Zobl.:  Tamias,  a  genus  of  burrowing  squirrel*, 
common  in  this  country.  One  species  is  called  the 
Chipmunk, 
ground-star,  s. 

Bot. :  Geastrum  (q.  v.). 
ground-table,  s. 

Arch.:  The  foundation  course  of  stones, 
ground-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  The  ropes  and  tackle  connected  with  the 
anchors  and  mooring  apparatus, 
ground-tier,  s. 

1.  Nautical: 

♦(1)  The  lowest  range  of  water-casks  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel. 

(2)  The  lowest  range  of  any  materials  or  commod¬ 
ities  stored  in  the  hold. 

2.  Theat. :  The  lower  or  parquet  range  of  boxes  in 
a  theater. 

ground-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Those  which  lie  on  the  keel  and  an 
bolted  to  the  keelson ;  floor- timbers, 
ground-ways,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  The  large  blocks  and  planks  whieh 
support  the  cradle  on  which  a  ship  is  launched, 
ground-wheel,  s. 

Agric.:  That  wheel  of  a  harvester  which,  resting 
on  the  ground,  is  turned  by  contact  therewith, 
when  the  machine  is  at  work,  and  which  drives  the 
cutter. 

ground-willow,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  amphtbium,  the  form  which 
grows  on  land.  ( Britten  db  Holland.) 

ground-wire,  s.  , 

Elect. :  A  metaphorical  term  applied  to  the  earth 
when  used  as  a  return  circuit  for  electric  wires. 

ground,  *grounde,*growd-yn,  *grund,  v.  t.&%. 
[A.  S.  gryndan;  O.  H.  Ger. grunden; Dut.  growlem 
Sw.  grunda;  Dan.  grunde.J 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  or  place  upon  or  in  the  ground. 

“  Every  burgher  .  .  .  should  ground  arms  In  token 
of  submission.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


ixm  bdy*  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin>  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 

-oiaix.  -tian  =  shaft.  -Won.  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  b§l, 


ground 
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(2)  To  bring  to  the  ground ;  to  bring  down. 

“  What  paetricks  at  a  shot  he  grundit.” 

Hogg:  Scottish  Pastorals,  p.  7. 

(3)  To  found ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of. 

“It  es  to  the  sawl  als  a  wall 
Grunded  ful  fast.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,852. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  found,  as  upon  a  cause,  reason,  principle, 
or  basis ;  to  base. 

“One  is  art,  another  is  rhetorike,  in  which  two  all  laws 
Of  men’s  reason  been  grounded — Chaucer:  Testament  of 
Love ,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  To  instruct  thoroughly  in  the  first  or  element¬ 
ary  principles . 

“  He  was  grounded  in  astronomye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  416. 

II.  Naut. :  To  run  ashore  or  aground  ;  to  cause  to 
take  the  ground ;  as,  to  ground  a  vessel. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Naut.:  To  run  ashore  or  aground;  to  take  the 
ground. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  ground  and  to 
found,  see  Found. 

ground,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Grind,  v.] 
grdund  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  ground;  -age.'] 
A  tax  or  due  paid  for  the  ground  or  space  occupied 
by  a  ship  while  in  port. 

“  It  is  ordinary  to  take  toll  and  custom  for  anchorage, 
groundage,  etc.” — Spelman:  Of  the  Admiral  Jurisdiction. 
ground'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ground,  v.] 
ground'-ed-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  grounded;  -ly.]  In 
a  grounded  or  firmly-established  manner;  upon 
firm  grounds  or  principles . 

“He  hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  groundedly, 
and  to  the  purpose,  upon  this  subject.” — Glanvill. 

ground-heele,  s.  [Ground-hele.] 
ground'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ground,  v.] 

A.  &  B  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  founding  or 
establishing ;  instruction  in  elementary  principles. 

grounding-in,  s.  The  application  of  the  second¬ 
ary  and  subsequent  colors  to  a  cotton  cloth,  after  it 
has  received  the  color  of  the  first  block.  It  is  a 
term  used  in  hand-block  printing,  and  the  ground¬ 
ing-in  or  reentering  may  be  of  a  mordant,  a  topical 
color,  or  a  resist.  The  correspondence  of  position 
of  the  color  in  the  pattern  is  secured  by  points  on 
the  block;  equivalent  to  the  register-point  of  the 
chromatic  process  of  letterpress-printing  or  lithog¬ 
raphy. 

grounding-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  The  rocker  by  which  the  mezzotint  steel 
plate  is  roughened. 

♦ground-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  grounding ;  -ly.] 
On  firm  or  sure  grounds  or  principles. 

“He  hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  groundingly 
and  to  the  purpose.” — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxii. 

ground’-less,  *ground-les,  a.  [A.  S.  grundleds; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gruntlds;  Icel.  grunnlaus;  Dan.  grund- 
10s;  Ger.  grundlos.] 

*1.  Having  no  bottom ;  bottomless. 

“I  wolde  it  were  a  groundles  pit.” — Gower,  iii.  254. 

2.  Having  no  ground  or  foundation;  wanting 
reason  or  cause  for  support ;  baseless,  unauthorized. 

“Is  it  but  a  groundless  creed?” 

Wordsworth:  Glen-Almain. 

ground  -less-ljT,  adv.  [Eng.  groundless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  groundless  manner;  without  any  ground, 
reason,  or  cause. 

“Divers  persons  .  .  .  have  groundlessly  ascribed  the 
effect  to  some  peculiar  quality  of  those  two  liquors.” — 
Boyle:  On  Colors. 

ground  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  groundless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  groundless  or  without 
just  reason,  cause,  or  foundation. 

“Sophron  alone  might  evince  the  groundlessness  of 
such  an  opinion.” — V.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  159. 

ground-ling,  s.  [Eng.  ground,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  spectator  who  stood  on  the 
floor  of  a  theater ;  hence,  one  of  the  vulgar. 

“To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.”  —  Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Various  fishes  which  tend  to  keep  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water  in  which  they  live ;  spec.,  the 
Spined  Loach,  Cobitis  taenia. 

(2)  Gobius  niger,  more  commonly  called  the  Black 
Goby,  Rock  Goby,  or  Rock-fish. 

*ground  -lf,  *grund-liche,  *grund-like,  «.  & 
adv.  [O.  H.  Ger.  gruntlicho;  Dut.  grondelijk ;  Ger. 
grundlich.] 


A.  Ms  adj. :  Hearty,  strong. 

“Ioh  habbe  bigunnen  a  weorc  mid  grundliche  strengthe.” 

Layamon,  ii.  238. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Heartily,  strongly. 

“O  bok  ful  grundlike  he  swore.” — Havelok,  2,307. 

2.  Deeply ;  solidly ;  not  superficially. 

“A  man,  groundly  learned  already,  may  take  much  profit 
himself  in  using  by  epitome  to  draw  other  men’s  works, 
for  his  own  memory  sake,  into  shorter  room.” — Ascham. 

ground?,  s.  pi.  [Ground,  s.] 
gr6und'-sel(l),*gr6und-swell(l),*grene-swel, 
*groun-soyle,  *grun-sel,  *ground-ie-swal-low, 

s.  [A.  S.  grundeswylige,  grundeswelae,  grunde- 
swilie,  grundswylige ,  lit.=ground-swallower — i.e., 
occupier  of  the  ground,  abundant  weed,  from  grund 
= ground,  and  swelgan— to  swallow.] 

Bot.:  A  composite  plant  with  pinnatifid  leaves 
and  small  yellow  flowers,  as  a  rule  with  no  rays, 
which  grows  as  a  weed  in  gardens,  and  is  given  to 
cage-birds,  which  are  fond  of  the  seeds. 

“  This  groundswell  is  an  hearbe  much  like  in  shape  to 
germander.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  xiii. 

ground'-sel  (2),  ground-sill,  *ground-syll, 
*grun-sel,  s.  [Eng.  ground ;  -sill.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  sleeper ;  the  lower  timber  which  supports  the 
remainder  of  the  frame. 

*2.  A  threshold. 

“  [He]  so  fyll  downedeed  on  the groundsyll.” — Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  clxxvi. 

*11.  Fig.  •  A  groundwork ;  a  basis ;  a  foundation. 
“Who  the  groundsil  of  that  work  doth  lay.” 

Drayton:  Lady  Geraldine  to  Earl  of  Surrey. 

groundsel-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Baccharis  halimifolia,  a  North  American 
composite  plant. 

ground-sill,  v.  t.  [Groundsill,  s.]  To  furnish 
with,  or  as  with  a  threshold. 

“They  groundsilled  every  door  with  diamond.” 

Quarles:  Emblems,  v.  14. 

♦ground -sup,  *grownde-sope,  *grund-sope, 

s.  [A.  S.  arundsdpa;  Dut.  grondsop;  Ger.  grund- 
suppe.]  Dregs,  lees,  grounds. 

“  Growndesope  of  any  lycoure.  Fex,  sedimen.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

ground -swell  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ground,  and  swell 
(s).]  A  long,  deep  swell,  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 
occasioned  along  the  shore,  or  where  water  is  shal¬ 
low,  by  a  distant  storm  or  gale. 

“Heavilyjthe  groundswell  rolled.” 

Longfellow:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

*ground-wall,  *grownd-walle,*grund-wal,  s. 

[A.  S.  grundweal ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gruntwal ;  Sw.  grund- 
val. J  A  foundation. 

“  Crist  iss  stan  to  ben  grunndwall 
Off  all  hiss  hallghe  temmple.” 

Ormulum,  13,372. 

ground  -work,  s.  [Eng.  ground,  and  work.] 

1.  The  ground;  the  first  stratum;  that  which 
forms  the  foundation  or  basis  of  anything. 

“  The  groundwork  is  of  stars.” — Dryden. 

2.  A  fundamental  principle;  the  fundamental 
part. 

“  The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temper  them 
such  lectures  and  explanations,  upon  every  opportunity.” 
— Milton:  On  Education. 

3.  The  first  principle ;  the  original  reason. 

“  The  groundwork  thereof  is  nevertheless  true  and  cer- 
tain.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland.  1 

group,  s.  [Fr.  groupe,  from  Ital.  groppo=  a  knot, 
heap,  or  group,  from  Ger.  kropf=  a  bunch,  a  crop, 
or  craw  ;  cf.  Icel.  kroppr=  a  bunch  or  hunch  on  the 
body  ;  Scotch  craupen= hump-backed.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  assemblage ;  a  cluster  or  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  or  things  collected  without  any  regu¬ 
lar  arrangement  or  order. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  union  of  several  figures,  or  of  various 
material  objects. placed  in  contact  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single  mass.  It  is 
necessary  that  some  of  the  figures  comprised  in  a 
group  be  subordinate  to  the  rest,  that  those  which 
are  most  important  in  the  action  be  also  the  most 
prominent,  and  call  the  attention  to  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  group  by  the  attitude,  light, 
development,  &c. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  series  of  notes,  of  small  time-value,  grouped 
together ;  a  division  or  run. 

(2)  The  method  of  setting  out  band  parts  in  score. 

3.  Natural  Science : 

(1)  Min. :  A  number  of  minerals  essentially  agree¬ 
ing  in  their  chemical  composition.  Dana  has  a  group 
called  fluorides,  another  called  oxygen-compounds, 
&c.  Many  of  these  again  are  subdivided. 


(2)  Geol .:  A  series  of  rocks,  or  strata,  which, 
speaking  broadly,  were  deposited  at  the  same  period, 
Lyell  arranged  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  groups 
and  periods,  the  former  referring  to  the  order  of 
succession  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  latter  to 
the  series  of  events  thence  inferred. 

(3)  Bot. :  A  particular  grade  in  classification. 
Lindley  had  groups  in  his  Natural  System  of  Bot¬ 
any,  though  he  abolished  them  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  The  designation  “group”  was  inferior 
in  extent  to  “  sub-class,”  and  superior  to  “  alliance.” 
He  made  them  end  in  -osa,  as  Albuminosa. 

(4)  ZoGl. :  A  designation  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  equivalent  to  “  tribe,”  and  superior  to  “  fam¬ 
ily.”  Stainton,  in  his  British  Butterflies ,  makes 
them  end  in  -ina,  as  Bombyciwa,  Noctmna,  &c. 

group,  v.  t.  [Group,  s.  Fr.  grouper.]  To  form 
into  or  place  in  a  group ;  to  bring  together  into  a 
group  or  cluster ;  to  arrange  in  a  group  or  groups ; 
specif.,,  in  art  to  combine  or  arrange  in  groups  a 
number  of  material  objects  or  figures  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  picturesque  and  harmonious  whole. 

group -er,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Port.  garupa= 
crupper.] 

Ichthy. :  A  fish  of  the  Perch  family, 
group -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Group,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  forming  or  placing  in 
groups ;  as  arrangement  in  groups. 

2.  Art:  The  combining  or  joining  objects  in  a 
picture  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  and  also  for 
its  repose ;  and  although  a  picture  may  consist  of 
different  groups,  yet  these  groups  of  objects,  man¬ 
aged  by  the  chiaroOscuro,  should  all  tend  to  unity 

♦group  -let,  s.  [Eng.  group ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  group. 

“Which  organic  groups  again  hold  smaller  organic 
grouplets.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

grouse,  *growse,  *grouss,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
According  to  Skeat  grouse  is  a  false  form,  evolved 
as  a  supposed  singular  from  the  older  word  grice 
(cf.  mouse,  mice).  Grice  is  from  O.  Fr.  griesche— 
gray  or  peckled  ( speckled) ,  poule  griesche=SL  moor¬ 
hen,  the  hen  of  thegrice  or  moorgame.  (Cotgrave.)] 
Ornithology,  <&c. : 

1.  Sing.:  Various  game-birds,  specially  the  Tetrao 
tetrix,  called  the  Black-grouse,  and  Lagopus  scoti- 
cus,  the  Red-grouse.  The  male  of  the  former  is 
called  the  Black-cock  (q.  v.),  and  the  female  the 
Gray-hen.  The  Red,  called  also  the  Common  Grouse, 
inhabits  moors,  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  the 
heath. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Tetraonid®. 
grouse-family,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Tetraonidse  (q.  v.).  Besides 
Tetrao  it  contains  the  genus  Lagopus  (Ptarmigan), 
&c.  The  Ruffled-grouse  is  the  genus  Bonasia,  Sand- 
grouse  are  the  family  Pteroclid®,  and  the  Wood¬ 
grouse  is  the  Capercailzie  (q.  v.). 

grouse,  v.  i.  [Grouse,  s.]  To  hunt  after  or 
shoot  grouse, 
grous-er,  s. 

Pile  driving ,  &c. :  An  anchor  for  a  boat;  made  of 
a  pointed  timber  which  slides  vertically,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  thrust  into  the  ground, 
grou-some,  a.  [Grewsome.] 
grout,  *grut,  s.  [A.  S.  griit=groats.  coarse  meal ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  grut— groats ;  Icel.  grautr— por¬ 
ridge;  Dan.  grf><J=  boiled  groats;  Sw.  grri9f=thick 
pap;  Ger.  grutze = groats ;  Lat.  rM<2ws=rubble,  rub¬ 
bish.  Allied  to  grit  and  a  doublet  of  groats.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Coarse  meal ;  pollard. 

“  As  for  grout,  it  is  an  old  Danish  dish.” — King:  Art  of 
Cookery,  let.  5. 

*2.  Rubbish,  dirt,  filth. 

“  The  toun  dykes  on  every  syde, 

They  were  depe  and  full  wyde, 

Full  off  grut,  no  man  myghte  swymme.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,339. 

3.  PI. :  Lees,  grounds,  dregs. 

4.  That  which  purges  off. 

“  Sweet  honey  some  condense,  some  purge  the  grout.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  239. 

5.  A  kind  of  thick  ale ;  liquor  with  malt  infused 
for  ale  or  beer  before  it  is  fully  boiled. 

6.  A  species  of  wild  apple. 

II.  Building: 

1.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar  used  to  run  into  crevices 
between  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  structure. 

2.  A  finishing  or  setting  coat  of  fine  stuff  for  ceil¬ 
ings. 

grout,  v.  t.  [Grout,  s.] 

Build.:  To  fill  up  the  joints  or  spaces  between 
stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


grouthead 

*grout’-head,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  grosseteste 
—  great  head.]  A  blockhead;  a  thickhead. 

“  Yet  trust  not  Hob  Grouthead ,  for  sleeping  too  long.** 
Tusser:  May’s  Husbandry ,  §  32. 

grout  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  grout;  - ing .] 

Building :  i 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  filling  up  the  joints  or 
spaces  between  stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 

2.  Grout. 

*grout-n61,  *grcmt'-nold,  s.  [Cf.  grouthead; 
•nol= head.] 

1.  A  blockhead. 

“That  same  dwarfe’s  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  squire’s  a 
groutnold." — Beaum.  dk  Flet.:  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pes¬ 
tle,  ii. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

grove,  s.  [A  derivative  from  grave  =  to  cut. 
Hence  grove  is  a  doublet  of  groove  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  cluster  or  group  of  trees  shading  an 
avenue  or  walk ;  a  small  wood. 

“Thou  shuldest  never  out  of  this  grove  pace.’’ 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,604. 

2.  Fig.:  A  cluster  or  group  of  objects  resembling 
a  grove  or  wood. 

II.  Comparative  Religion: 

1.  Ethnic:  The  sacred  character  of  groves  is 
closely  but  not  inseparably  connected  with  Tree- 
and  Serpent-worship  (q.  v.).  Bearing  in  mind  the 
dictum  of  Statius  (Theb.,  iii.  661),  “  Primus  in  orbe 
deos  fecit  timor,”  one  can  imagine  how  the  solitude 
and  mystery  of  primeval  forests  must  have  wrought 
on  uncultured  races,  and  led  them  to  hold  such 
places  in  reverence  as  the  abode  of  the  mighty  and 
not  always  beneficent  nature-forces.  As  man  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  the  objects  of  his  worship  became 
personified,  the  sacred  character  of  groves  by  no 
means  passed  away.  The  grove  at  Dodona,  and 
Grant  Allen’s  spirited  translation  of  Catullus 
( Carm .  Ixiii.),  in  which  we  read  of  the  frantic  fury 
of  Atys,  of  his  repentance  and  flight,  and  how  when 
the  turret-crowned  goddess  heard  his  plaint,  she 
sent  one  of  her  lions  after  the  fugitive,  with  the 
result  that  he 

“  Fled  back  to  the  grove  aghast, 

There  all  the  days  of  his  lifetime  as  Cybelle's  thrall  he 
passed” — 

will  prove  the  case  for  Greece ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  Latin  poet  whose  works  do  not  furnish  instances 
in  point.  Ovid  {Met.  viii.  741,  sqq.)  tells  of  the  fate 
that  befell  Erisichthon,  because  he  ravaged  Ceres’ 
sacred  grove — i.  e.,  in  which  Ceres  herself  was  wor¬ 
shiped.  The  Germania  of  Tacitus  (7,  9,  39,  40,  43) 
furnishes  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  estimation 
in  which  groves  were  held  by  Teutonic  and  kindred 
nations.  Other  passages  occur  in  the  Annals 
and  the  History ,  and  Stallybrass  thus  anglicizes 
Grimm’s  ( Deut .  Myth.,  ch.  iv.)  condensation  of 
them : 

“Gods  dwell  in  these  groves ;  no  images  are  mentioned 
by  name  as  being  set  up,  no  temple  walls  are  reared.  But 
eacred  vessels  and  altars  stand  in  the  forest,  heads  of 
animals  hang  on  the  boughs  of  trees.  There  divine  wor¬ 
ship  is  performed  and  sacrifice  offered.” 

From  Pliny  (H.  N.,  xvi.  95)  we  learn  the  part  that 

£  roves  of  oak-trees  played  among  the  ancient 
iruids,  and  he  seems  to  favor  the  derivation  of 
their  name  from  the  Greek  drys.  There  is  also  a 
fine  passage  on  the  same  suDject  in  Lucan  ( Phar ., 
i.  447-54).  In  remote  places,  a  belief  in  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  groves  still  lingers.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
{Origin  of  Civilization  (1882),  p.  287)  says  that 
“  even  recently  an  oak  copse  in  the  Isle  of  Skye 
was  held  to  be  so  sacred  that  no  one  would  venture 
to  cut  the  smallest  branch  from  it.”  Dennis  {Buried 
Cities  of  Etruria,  i.  57)  says  that  he  saw  a  clump  of 
trees  on  Monte  Musino,  and  considers  it  a  relic  of  a 
sacred  grove;  and  Fergusson  {Rude  Stone  Monu¬ 
ments,  ch.  xiii.)  says  of  the  Khonds  and  the  Khas- 
sias,  “In  Cuttack  we  have  sacred  groves,  human 
sacrifices,  and  a  powerful  priesthood,  all  savoring 
»f  Druidism.” 

2.  Jeivish: 

(1)  In  a  solitary  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
“  grove  ”  is  the  probably  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  eshel.  Abraham  “planted”  one 
in  Beersheba,  and  “called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God”  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  Eshel  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  tree;  Gesenius  thinks  the  Oriental  Tamarisk 
{Tamarix  orientalis ),  which,  however,  would 
scarcely  be  shady  enough.  Elon,  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  Version  “plain,”  seems  to  mean  “grove.” 
If  so,  then  Abraham  at  a  certain  period  lived  in 
one,  that  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  and  built  an 
altar  in  it  to  Jehovah  (Gen.  xiii.  18) ;  while  in  a 
second  one  there  was  an  important  pillar  (Judg. 
ix.  6).  Other  groves  were  those  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii. 
6),  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3), 
&c. 

bdil,  boy;  pout, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sham. 
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(2)  In  all  other  cases  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
“  grove  ”  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ash¬ 
er  ah,  which  is  almost  certainly  an  idol,  and  not  a 
plantation  of  trees,  for  Josiah  brought  one  out  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6) .  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Judah  also  “built  them”  high  places,  im¬ 
ages,  and  groves  (1  Kings  xiv.  23).  The  combination 
of  images  and  groves  occurs  constantly  (2  Kings 
xvii.  16;  2  Chron.  xiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  The  idol 
seems  to  have  been  of  wood,  for  it  could  both  be 
cut  down  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  uudg.  vi. 
25-28;  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  14;  2  Chron.  xiv.  3, 
xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  3-4)  and  burnt  (Deut.  xii.  3;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  15).  It  was  upright  (?),  and  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  human  and  not.  tne  bestial  form  (Isa. 
xxvii.  9).  The  name  Asherah  recalls  that  of  the 
Phoenician  goddess  Ashtoreth;  the  former,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Bertheau,  being  probably  the  name  of 
her  idol,  the  latter  of  herself.  There  was  a  relation 
between  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  while  in  Elijah’s 
time  there  assembled  at  Carmel  450  prophets  of 
Baal,  there  were  with  them  400  “  prophets  of  the 
groves  ”  (1  Kings  xviii.  19).  The  Asherah  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  phallic  rites.  [Ashto¬ 
reth.] 

grove-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Rumex  nemolapathum. 

grove-spirits,  s. pi.  [Forest-spirits.] 

Grove,  s.  [William  Robert  Grove,  F.  R.  S.] 
Grove  battery,  Grove’s  battery,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  A  double  fluid  galvanic-battery,  in¬ 
vented,  in  1839,  by  W.  R.  Grove,  F  R.  S.  It  consists 
of  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  generally  bent  into 
a  shape  like  the  letter  u,  so  as  to  embrace  a  flat 
cell  of  porous  earthenware  in  which  is  suspended  a 
sheet  of  platinum  foil.  The  porous  cell  is  filled 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
placed  in  a  jar  containing  dilute  acid  one  in  twenty. 

Grove’s  cell.s. 

Elect. :  A  cell  or  jar  of  a  Grove’s  battery. 

“The  destructive  force  of  a  Grove’s  cell." — Everett: 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1876),  ch.  xi.,  p.  74. 

Grove’s  gas-battery,  s. 

Elect.  Mach.:  A  battery  in  which  there  are  two 
glass  tubes,  and  within  each  a  platinum  electrode, 
covered  with  finely-divided  platinum,  and  furnished 
on  the  outside  with  binding  screws.  One  of  the 
tubes  is  partially  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  other 
partially  with  oxygen,  and  they  are  inverted  over 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  half  the  platinum  is 
in  the  liquid  and  half  in  the  gases.  By  joining  the 
dissimilar  plates  a  battery  is  produced  so  powerful 
that  one  element  of  it  will  decompose  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  four  will  decompose  water.  {Ganot.) 

grov’-el,  v.  i.  [From  the  adv.  groveling  (q.  v.), 
the  termination  -ing  being  mistaken  for  the  sign  of 
the  pr  par.  of  a  verb.]  [Grof.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  creep  on  the  earth;  to  lie  prone  or 
with  the  face  toward  the  ground;  to  move  with  the 
body  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

“  Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  280. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  mean  ;  to  be  without  dignity  or  ele¬ 
vation  ;  to  act  meanly  ;  to  take  pleasure  in  mean  or 
base  things. 

“Several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and 
groveling." — Addison:  Spectator. 

grov-el-er,  s.  [English  grovel;  - er .]  One  who 
grovels ;  a  person  of  low,  mean  spirit  or  tastes. 

“This  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovelers.” — Johnson:  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  Milton. 

gro’ve-llke,  a.  [Eng.  grove,  and  like.']  Thick, 
bushy ;  resembling  a  grove. 

“Once,  grovelike,  each  huge  arm  a  tree.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  510. 

*  grov  -el-ing,  *  grof-lynges,  *  grov-el-yng, 
*gruf-el-ynge,  *gruf-linges,  adv.  [Icel.  grufa, 
in  the  phrase  liggja  d  grufu  —  to  lie  groveling.] 
[Grof.]  Prone ;  flat  on  one’s  face  or  belly. 

grov  -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grovel.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  prone  or  flat  on  the  face;  creeping  on  the 
belly  or  in  the  dust. 

“Downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.” 

Milton:  Comus,  53. 

2.  Mean,  base,  low ;  with  low  tastes  or  desires. 

“I  was  a  groveling  creature  once.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  lii. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  lying  or  creeping  on  the 
belly  ;  mean ;  base  conduct  or  desires. 

“Sink  without  groveling:  without  rashness  rise.” 

Broome:  To  Pope. 

*grov  -et,  s.  [Eng.  grov{e ) ;  dimin.  suff .  -et.]  A 
little  grove. 

“With  divers  boscages  and  grovets  upon  the  steep  or 
hanging  grounds  thereof.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.-  A  Masque; 
The  Dev  ice. 
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grov'-y,  a.  [Eng.  grov{e ) ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  abounding  in  groves. 

grow,  *growe,  *grow-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  grdwan 
(pa.  t.  gredw,  pa.  par.  grdwen) :  cogn.  with  Dut. 
groeijen;  Icel.  grda;  Dan.  groe ;  Sw .gro;  allied  to 
green  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  increase  or  become  enlarged ;  to  increase  in 
bulk  by  the  assimilation  of  new  matter  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  organism. 

“  Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing." 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Unvisited. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation ;  to  spring  up  and 
come  to  maturity  by  a  natural  process. 

“  Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  i. 

3.  To  increase  in  stature. 

“  I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him.”. 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  issue  or  spring,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  increase  in  any  way;  to  become  larger, 
greater,  stronger,  or  more  prevalent ;  to  wax ;  to  be 
av.gmented. 

“  The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthened  way.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  290. 

2.  To  advance  to  any  state. 

“Days  that  grow  to  something  strange.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  lxx.  11. 
*3.  To  increase  in  number. 

“  Growe  ye  and  be  ye  multiplied.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis 
i.  28. 

4.  To  improve ;  to  make  progress ;  to  advance. 

“  Grow  in  grace.” — 2  Peter  iii.  18. 

5.  To  come  forward,  to  come  nearer ;  to  advance. 
“It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and  winter 

began  to  grow  fast  on.” — Knolles.-  Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

6.  To  accrue ;  to  be  forthcoming. 

“And  he  seith,  this  thing  I  schal  do:  I  schal  throwe 
doune  my  bernes:  and  I  schal  make  gretter,  and  thidir  I 
schal  gedere  thingis  that  growen  to  me  in  my  goodiB.” — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xii. 

*7.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

“Ev’n  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 

Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  L 

8.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become. 

“I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xix.  100. 

9.  To  arise,  to  spring ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  cause 
or  reason,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil.  (Followed  by 
out.) 

“  They  will  not  seem  stuck  into  him,  but  growing  out  of 
him.” — Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid.  (Dedic.) 

10.  To  adhere,  to  become  attached  ;  to  take  root, 
to  become  rooted.  (Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

“  That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 

And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  198. 

*11.  To  swell. 

“Mariners  are  used  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of 
ships  from  side  to  side,  when  the  sea  is  never  so  little 
grown." — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  cultivate ;  to 
raise  by  cultivation ;  to  produce ;  as,  to  grow  wheat, 
&c. 

?1.  To  grow  up: 

1)  To  arrive  at  manhood,  to  advance  to  full 
stature  or  maturity;  to  attain  full  growth. 

(2)  To  close  and  adhere  ;  to  become  united  in  one 
body. 

2.  To  grow  together:  To  become  united  in  one 
body;  to  be  closely  united;  to  be  incorporated. 
{Lit.  <£  fig.) 

“We  grew  together  like  a  double  cherry.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  grow  and  to  be, 
see  Be. 

grow -g,n,  s.  [Arm.  groitom=sand.] 

M in. :  Decomposed  granite. 

If  Soft  growan.  A  name  commonly  applied  to  any 
decomposed  gritty  rock.  {Weale.) 

growan-lode,  s. 

Mining :  Any  lode  which  abounds  in  rough  gravel 

or  sand. 

grow -er,  s.  [Eng.  grow ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  grows  or  increases  in 
bulk  or  size. 

“It  will  grow  to  a  great  bigness,  being  the  quickest 
grower  of  any  kind  of  elm.” — Mortimer-  Husbandry. 

2.  One  who  grows,  cultivates,  or  raises ;  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  a  cultivator. 
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grow-iiig,  *grow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Grow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  increasing  in  bulk  by  nat¬ 
ural  process ;  growth. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  raising  or  producing  veg¬ 
etables,  &c. ;  cultivation. 

*3.  That  which  has  grown  ;  a  growth,  a  crop. 

“A  more  thicke  and  more  large  growyng  of  heare.” — 
Udall:  Corinthians  xi. 

growing-point,  s. 

Bot. :  A  minute  cellular  axis  in  the  center  of  a 
bud,  from  which  growth  proceeds.  It  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  woody  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  stem. 

growing- slide,  s.  A  cell  formed  between  two 
glasses,  adapted  as  a  slide  for  a  microscope,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  the  capillary  action  of  a 
few  filaments  of  cotton  extending  thence  to  a  little 
reservoir  of  water.  It  is  designed  for  preserving 
algee  or  infusoria  in  a  growing  condition. 

gr<5wl  (1),  v.i.&t.  [Dut.  grollen= to  grumble; 
Ger.  grollen— to  be  angry,  to  bear  ill  will,  to  rumble ; 
Gr.  grullizd=to  grunt,  grullos—a.  pig,  from  gru—a. 
grunt.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  snarl  or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur. 

“  The  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  198. 

2.  To  grumble ;  to  speak  angrily  or  gruffly. 

‘‘‘What  took  him  there?’  growled  the  King.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse,  murmuring  sound. 

“The  growling  winds  contend.” 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  bk.  i, 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  express  in  a  growling  or 
gruff  manner. 

‘‘Growled  defiance  in  such  angry  sort.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  879. 

♦growl  (2),v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  crawl  (q.  v.).] 
To  crawl,  to  creep. 

“Lice  continually  growling  out  of  his  fleshe.” — Udall: 
Apopth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  178. 

growl,  s.  [Growl,  *>.]  The  snarl  of  an  angry  cur ; 
a  grumbling  or  gruff  sound  made  by  an  angry  per¬ 
son  ;  a  grumble,  a  complaint. 

growT-er,s.  [Eng.  growl;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  growls  ;  a  grumbling,  gruff  person. 

2.  A  four-wheeled  cab.  (Slang.) 

“He  had  evidently  studied  the  driver  of  a  London 
growler,  and  produced  a  good  sound  readable  type  of 
man.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind  ( Grystis  salmonides), 
common  in  many  North  American  rivers. 

growT-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Growl,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  of  snarling  or  grumbling ;  a 

growl. 

grdwl'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  growling;  -ly.]  In  a 
growling,  gruff,  or  grumbling  manner. 

♦growl  -some,  a.  [Eng.  growl;  -some.]  Inclined 
to  growling  or  grumbling. 

‘‘Growlsome  people,  who  talk  about  religion,  and  don’t 
practice  it.” — E.  J.  Worboise:  Sissie,  ch.  xxx. 

grown,  pa.  par.&a.  [Grow.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Increased  or  advanced  in  growth. 

“Tarry  at  Jericho  till  your  beards  be  grown.'’ — 
2  Samuel  x.  5. 

2.  Advanced  to  full  age,  stature,  or  maturity. 

“I  saw  lately  a  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was  told 
were  for  a  grown  woman,  that  would  scarce  have  been  big 
enough  for  one  of  our  little  girls.” — Locke. 

grown-over,  a.  Overgrown ;  covered  with  growth 
of  anything. 

“I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and  lo,  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof.” — Proverbs  xxiv.  31. 

grown-up,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Advanced  to  full  age ;  full-grown. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  grown-up  person.  ( Colloq .) 

“I  always  did  like  grown-ups.” — Dickens:  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

grow§e,  v.i.  [Ger.  grausen=to  cause  to  shudder, 
to  shiver.]  To  shiver ;  to  have  chills.  (Scotch.) 

growth,  *grothe,  s.  [Icel.  grddhr,  grddhi.] 
Grow.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  growing-,  She  gradual 
increase  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  by  the 
assimilation  of  new  matter  into  the  living  organ¬ 
ism  j  development  from  a  seed,  root,  or  germ  by  the 
addition  of  matter  through  ducts  and  secretory 
vessels. 

2.  Increase  in  number,  extent,  prevalence,  bulk, 
frequency,  &c. 

“  The  growth  of  their  trade,  riches,  and  power  at  home.” 
—Sir  W.  Temple:  On  Government. 

3.  Increase  in  stature;  advance  toward  maturity. 

“  Though  an  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  perhaps,  it  never  comes  to  its  full  bulk  till  the 
last  period  of  life.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

4.  That  which  grows  or  is  grown ;  anything  pro¬ 
duced  in  growth  ;  a  product. 

“The  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood.” 

Milton;  Comus,  269. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiology : 

(1)  Animal:  Growth  continues  as  long  as  the 
addition  of  new  matter  to  the  body  exceeds  the 
amount  of  waste.  This  happens  in  early  life  ;  after 
maturity  is  reached  new  matter  and  waste  about 
balance  each  other. 

(2)  Vegetable:  Similar  principles  regulate  the 
growth  of  plants. 

2.  Mining:  The  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
levels  of  a  mine. 

K  Correlation  of  growth: 

Biol.:  [Correlation.] 

♦growt  -head,  s.  [Grouthead.] 

*gr<5yn'-Ihg,  s.  [Groin  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  grunting  of  a  pig. 

2.  Discontent,  grumbling. 

groz  -et,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  groseille.]  A 
gooseberry.  (Scotch.) 

“As  plump  and  grey  as  onie  grozet.” 

Burns  ■  To  a  Louse. 

groz  -ing,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
grozing-iron,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  with  an  angular  steel  projection, 
used  for  cutting  glass  before  the  general  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  diamond  to  that  object. 

2.  Plumb.:  A  tool  used  in  smoothing  the  solder 
joints  of  lead  pipe. 

grub,  *grobbe,  *grubbe,  *grub-byn,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[Probably  a  variant  of  grope  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground. 

“  So  depe  thai  grubbed  and  so  fast 
Thre  crosses  fand  thai  at  the  last.” 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  94. 

2.  To  take  one’s  food.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  drudge  about,  to  perform  low,  dirty,  or 
menial  work. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dig  up ;  to  root  up  by  digging ;  to  dig  up  by 
the  roots.  (Generally  with  out  or  up.) 

“  The  very  stumps  of  oak,  especially  that  part  which  is 
dry  and  aboveground,  being  well  grubbed,  is  many  times 
worth  the  pains  and  charge,  for  sundry  rare  and  hard 
works.” — Evelyn:  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  iii.,  §  14. 

2.  To  supply  with  food;  to  provide  with  victuals. 
(Slang.) 

grub,  s.  [Grub,  u.] 

1.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect ;  also  its  larva ;  a 
maggot,  a  caterpillar. 

“The  old  teeth,  therefore,  are  cast  off  with  the  exuviae 
of  the  grub.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  short,  thick-set  man ;  a  dwarf.  (Used  in  con¬ 
tempt.) 

3.  A  dirty,  slovenly  person. 

4.  That  which  is  grubbed  up,  roots  or  stumps  of 
trees,  &c. 

5.  Food,  victuals.  (Slang.) 
grub-ax,  s.  [Grubbing- ax.] 

grub -plank,  s.  Offal  plank  used  in  fastening  the 
cribs  and  strings  of  a  lumber  raft  together. 

grub-saw,  s.  A  hand-saw  used  for  sawing  up 
marble  slabs  into  strips,  such  as  shelves,  mantel¬ 
pieces,  &c.  The  kerf  is  started  by  a  narrow  chisel 
while  lying  up'on  the  rubbing-bed.  It  has  an  iron 
blade  notched  at  the  edge,  and  stiffened  by  a  back¬ 
ing  of  wood,  like  the  metallic  back  of  a  tenon-saw. 
grub-worm,  s.  A  grub. 

“And  gnats  and  grub-worms  crowded  on  his  view.” 

Smart:  The  Hilliad. 

grub  -ber,  s.  [Eng.  grub,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  grubs. 


grudge 

II.  Agriculture: 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  used  for  stirring 

and  loosening  the  soil  to  plow  depth.  It  is  e  heavy 
cultivator  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  supported  on 
wheels.  , 

2.  A  machine  or  tool  to  pull  up  stumps  and  roots 
of  bushes,  saplings,  and  small  trees. 

grub  -bl-h,  s.  [Named  after  Michael  Grubb,  a 
Swedish  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Grubbiace® 
(q.  v.). 

grub-bl-a  -$e-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  grubbi(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  1841  by  Endlicher  to  an 
order  of  epigynous  exogens,  included  by  Lindley  in 
Bruniaceee  (q.  v.). 

grub'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Grub,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  digging  or 
rooting  up  stumps,  roots,  <fec. 

grubbing-ax,  s.  An  implement  having  a  curved 
bit  presented  at  right  angles  to  the  helve,  like  an 
adze,  and  another  bit  presented  in  the  line  of  the 
helve,  like  an  ax  ;  a  mattock. 

grubbing-hoe,  s.  A  heavy  hoe  for  digging  round 
stumps  or  stones. 

♦grub  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  grub 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Ger.  grilbeln,  and  Eng.  grovel .] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  feel  or  grope  as  in  the  dark ;  to 
grovel. 

“But  being  now  deprived  of  the  image  of  God,  the  soul 
grubbles  here  below.” — Hopkins:  On  Regeneration,  ser.  1L 

B.  Trans. :  To  feel  with  the  hands  ;  to  grope  over, 
grub -by,  a.  [Eng.  grub(b) ;  - y .]  Dirty,  slovenly. 

(Hood :  A  Black  Job.) 

grub -stake,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  grub,  and  stake.'] 
To  supply  with  food  while  working  on  an  uncer¬ 
tainty,  as  looking  for  minerals,  &c. 

Grub'  street,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

♦A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  Originally  the  name  of  a  street  near  Moor- 
fields,  in  London,  England,  much  inhabited  by  men 
engaged  in  the  production  of  low-class  fugitive 
literature ;  whence  any  mean  production  is  called 
grub  street.  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  lived  in  Grub 
street.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1830  to  Milton 
street. 

2.  Fig. :  Poor,  mean,  or  needy  authors. 

B.  As  adj.:  Mean,  poor,  low. 

*  grucche,  *grucch-en,  *gruch-en,  v.  i. 

[Grudge,  v .] 

♦grucch-yng,  s.  [Grucche.]  A  grumbling  or 
complaint. 

grudge,  *grochen,  ♦grucche,  *grucchen, 
♦gruchen,  V.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  grocer,  groucher,  gru- 
ger=to  murmur;  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  onomatopoetic  and  Scandinavian.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  murmur ;  openly  to  express  dissatisfaction ; 
to  complain. 

“  Mid  the  f arisees  and  scribes  grucchiden ;  seiynge  for 
this  resceyveth  synful  men  and  eteth  with  them.” — Luke 
xv.  2. 

*2.  To  grieve,  to  repine,  to  feel  compunction. 

“  We  grudge  in  our  concyence  when  we  remember  our 
synnes.” — Bp.  Fisher. 

*3.  To  find  fault ;  to  raise  objection. 

“They  grucht  not  with  her  burial  there.” — Walpole: 
Anec.  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  feel  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  do  any 
act  or  for  any  reason. 

“  Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging.” — 
1  Peter  iv.  9. 

5.  To  feel  envy  or  ill-will  against  any  one  or  foe 
any  reason  ;  to  be  envious. 

“  Grudge  not  one  against  another.” — James  v.  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see  with  envy  or  ill-will ;  to  envy ;  to  feel 
discontent  or  envy  at;  to  grumble  at;  to  find  fault 
with.  (Tate:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  206.) 

2.  To  grant,  allow,  or  permit  with  reluctance ;  t* 
begrudge  the  acquisition  or  possession  of. 

“They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  free.” 

Cowper:  Trans,  from  Guion. 

*3.  To  cherish  or  harbor  with  malice  or  with  ao 
envious  and  discontented  spirit. 

“Perish  they 

That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  Majesty.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  L 
grudge,  s.  [Grudge,  v.] 

*1.  Ill-will,  discontent,  anger. 

“Heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 

In  him  bewraid  great  grudge,  and  maltalent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  41. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pet, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


grudgeful 
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grunsel 


•2.  An  un-willingness  or  reluctance  to  benefit. 

3.  A  feeling  of  malice  or  malevolence;  hatred; 
secret  enmity. 

“There  is  some  grudge  between,  ’em;  ’tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone.”  Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

*4.  A  remorse  of  conscience. 

*5.  A  slight  symptom  of  disease. 

“Struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadful 
calamities.” — Milton. 

grud’ge-ful,  a.  [Eng.  grudge;  -ful(l).]  Feeling 
a  grudge,  envy,  or  discontent ;  grudging,  envious. 

♦grud  ge-kln,  s.  [English  grudge;  dimin.  suff. 
-kin.]  A  little  or  slight  grudge.  ( Thackeray .) 

grudg  -eon§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  grugeons ,  from  gruger= 
to  grind,  to  crush.]  Coarse  meal,  grouts ;  the  sift¬ 
ings  of  meal  remaining  after  the  fine  parts  have 
passed  through  the  sieve. 

grudg'-er,  *groch-er,  *grucch-er,  *grutch- 
are,  s.  fEng.  grudq(e) ;  -er.J  One  who  grudges  or 
grumbles ;  a  grumbler 

grudg -Ing,  ♦  groch-ing,  *  grucch-yng. 
♦grudge-yng,  ♦grutch-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Grudge,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Grumbling,  murmuring,  complaining. 

“  As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutehing.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,988. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  discontent  at  the  possession  of 
anything  by  another;  envy. 

3.  Reluctance,  unwillingness. 

“Such  as  they  would  leaue  behinde  them  at  their  awne 
price,  without  any  grudging.” — Grafton:  Edward  II.  (an. 
1326). 

*4.  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

“  Even  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave.” 

Dry  den:  Medal,  68. 

*5.  Afterpain  ;  remains  of  any  pain  or  disease. 

“So  clerely  was  she  deliuered  from  all  grudgeyng  of  the 
ague.” — Udall:  Matthew  viii. 

*6.  A  symptom  of  disease,  as  the  chill  before  a 

fever. 

*7.  An  anticipation  or  premonitory  feeling  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  presentiment. 

grudg -ing-lj^,  *groch-inde-liche,  ♦grucch- 

en-de-li,  adv.  [Eng .  grudging ;  -ly.]  In  a  grudg¬ 
ing  manner;  with  reluctance,  unwillingness,  or 
grudging. 

“Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked. 

While  life’s  sublimest  joys  are  overlooked.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  218. 

grudg  -ing§,  s.  pi.  [Grudgeons.]  Coarse  meal. 

♦grudg'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  grudg(e) ;  -ment.]  Dis¬ 
content,  grudging. 

“  Rather  to  Jacynth’s  grudgment." 

Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

grfi  -el,  S.  [O.  Fr.  gruel  (Fr.  gruau),  from  Low 
Lat.  grutellum,  dimin.  of  grutum— meal,  from  O. 
Low  Ger.  prwf=groats  (q.  v.).]  Food  made  by 
boiling  oatmeal  in  water;  any  kind  of  mixture 
made  by  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

“  Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.” 

Shakesp..  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

H  To  give  one  his  gruel:  To  severely  punish  or 
kill  a  person.  (Brewer  says  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  practice,  common  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  giving  poisoned  possets,  an  art  brought 
to  perfection  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  Italian 
advisers.) 

“  Gave  the  truculent  rascai  his  gruel.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

grfie  -some,  a.  [Grewsome.] 

♦gruff,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  grave  (q.  v.).]  A 
pit. 

“In  one  of  the  deepest  gruffs  (for  so  they  call  their 
pits).” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  686. 

gruff,  a.  &  s.  [Dut.  grof=c oarse,  great,  heavy; 
Sw.  grof=  coarse ;  Dan.  grov;  Ger.  grob ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gerob,  prop.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  rough,  surly,  or  harsh  aspect  or 
look ;  sour,  rough,  harsh,  hoarse-  (Applied  to  the 
Voice.) 

“After  some  gruff  muttering  with  himself.” 

King:  The  Skillet. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Min.  (pi.):  The  worst  pieces  rejected  in  the 
manufacture  of  black-lead  pots.  These  are  coarse, 
harsh,  gritty,  and  deficient  in  luster. 

♦gruff '-Ish,  a.  [English  gruff;  -ish.]  Rather  or 
somewhat  gruff. 

“A  short  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  grufflsh  voice.”— 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Watkins  Tottle. 


gruff -If,  adv.  [Eng.  gruff;  - ly .]  In  a  gruff, 
rough,  or  surly  manner. 

“  The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 

All  sheathed  in  arms,  and  gruffly  looked  the  god.” 

Lewis:  Statius;  Thebaid  vii. 

gruff -ness,  s.  [Eng.  gruff ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  gruff ;  roughness ;  surliness, 
grfi  -grfi,  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

1.  fflntom. :  The  larva  of  a  huge  insect  ( Calandra 
palmarum),  eaten  in  South  America.  Called  also 
ver  Palmiste. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Trinidad  to  two  palms — 
Astrocaryum  vulgar e  and  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa. 

grfi  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grus  (genit.  gruis)  = a 
crane.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Grallatores,  tribe  Cultri- 
rostres.  It  consists  of  large  handsome  birds,  with 
a  strong  sharp-edged  bill,  long  slender  legs,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  tibi®  bare ;  toes  four,  the 
two  outer  ones  connected  by  a  very  small  mem¬ 
brane,  the  hind  one  short  and  elevated.  It  contains 
two  sub-families :  Grain®  (Cranes  proper)  and 
Psophin®  (Trumpeters)  (q.  v.). 

grfi-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grus  (genit.  gruis)= a 
crane,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Gruid®  (q.  v.).  The  mandibles  are  of  equal  length 
and  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  turtiary  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  often  long  and  decomposed  into  beautiful 
pendent  plumes  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  The  sub¬ 
family  cont-  ns  the  Cra~  s  proper. 

*grfi-in-a  le§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grus  (genit.  gru is)  =  a 
crane,  and  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnreus  to  an  order  in 
his  Natural  System,  under  which  he  included  the 
Cranesbills. 

grul -shjf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Gross,  coarse, 
clumsy. 

“  They  had  a  genteeler  turn  than  the  grulshy  bairns  of 
the  cottars.” — Galt:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  28 

grum,  a.  [A.  S.  gram,  grrom— furious,  angry, 
offended;  O.  S.gram;  Icel.  gramr=-wioth ;  grbm— 
fiends.] 

1.  Sour,  surly,  severe,  harsh,  morose,  glum. 

2.  Low,  deep  in  the  throat,  gruff,  guttural;  as,  a 
grum  voice. 

grfi -mach  (ch  guttural),  a.  [Gael,  gruamach— 
gloomy,  sulky,  morose,  sullen,  of  a  forbidding 
countenance.]  Ill-favored,  grim.  (Scotch.) 

“  The  nickname  of  Gillespie  Grumach  (or  the  grim).” — 
Scott:  Legend  of  Montrose,  ch.  xii. 

grum  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  grommeler;  O.  Ger. 
grummelen;  a  frequent,  of  grummen ,  grumen,  or 
gromman;  Dut.  grommon=  to  grumble,  to  growl ;  cf. 
Ger.  gram  =  vexation,  grimmen  =  to,  rage ;  Russ. 
grome = thunder ;  A.  S.  gram= angry.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  give  vent  to 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 

“  Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball!" 

Goldsmith:  Retaliation. 

2.  To  growl,  to  snarl. 

“  From  the  old  Thracian  dog  they  learned  the  way 
To  Bnarl  in  want  and  grumble  o’er  their  prey.” 

Pitt:  To  Mr.  Spence. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse  noise  or  rattle ;  to  rumble. 

“  Shake  the  woods 

That  grumbling  wave.”  Thomson:  Winter,  76. 
*B.  Trans. :  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grumbling 
manner. 

grum-ble,  s.  [Grumble,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grumbling;  a  complaint. 

2.  (PI.)  A  grumbling,  discontented  disposition. 

*3.  Grime,  dirt. 

“The  grumbles  and  mud  of  their  acquaintance.”— Son* 
derson:  Sermons,  i.  160. 
grum'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  grumbl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  grumbles ;  a  discontented 
or  dissatisfied  person. 

“Some  uncourtly  grumblers  described  it  as  the  only 
good  thing  that  had  been  done  since  the  king  came  in.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Ichthy .:  Various  species  of  Trigla  (Gurnard), 
which  utter  sounds  like  grumbling  when,  being 
caught,  they  are  lifted  from  the  water.  (Griffith’s 
Cuvier.) 

Grum-ble-t6-ni-an§,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 
Hist. :  The  inhabitants  of  an  imaginary  town  or 
parish  notable  for  grumbling ;  a  nickname  given  in 
England  to  the  Country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Court  party  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts. 
The  reason  why  they  grumbled  was  that,  in  modern 
language,  they  constituted  the  Opposition,  and 
naturally  found  fault  with  the  measures  of  their 
political  adversaries  who  were  in  power. 

“  Who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians, 
and  sometimes  honored  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Country  party.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


grfim  -bllfig,  pr.  par  ,  a.  &  s.  [Grumble,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  murmuring  in  discon* 
tent ;  complaining  in  dissatisfaction. 

“  I  have  served 

Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

grtzm'-bllng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  grumbling;  -ly.) 

I.  In  a  grumbling,  dissatisfied,  or  discontented 
manner ;  with  grumblings  or  complaints. 

♦2.  Hoarsely,  roughly. 

“  They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court  and  in  the  city; 
but  the  common  and  country  people  6eemed  to  speak 
grumblingly.” — Browne:  Travels,  p.  166. 

♦grum  -b6l,  s.  [Grumble.]  A  term  of  reproach ; 
a  surly  person. 

“Come,  grumbol,  thou  shalt  mum  with  us.” — Dekker: 
Satiromastix. 

grfime,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  grumein=&  clot;  from 
Lat.  grumus=&  little  heap.]  A  fluid  of  a  thick, 
viscid  consistence ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood. 

grum  -ljf,  a.  [Eng.  grum(e) ;  -ly.]  Muddy,  thick, 
as  with  dregs  or  sediment. 

grum-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  grum;  -ly.]  In  a  grum, 
surly,  morose,  or  sullen  manner. 

grum'-mel§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  grume;  dim.  suff.  -el.] 
Dregs,  sediment, 
grum  -met,  s.  [Grommet.] 

♦grum-ness,  s.  [En g.  grum;  -ness.]  Sourness, 
sullenness. 

‘The  grumness  of  thy  countenance.” — Wycherley: 
Country  Wife,  i.  1. 

grfi'-mose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  grumosus,  from  Class. 
Lat.  grumus=a  little  hill,  a  hillock.] 

Bot.:  Clubbed,  k  otted.  (Paxton.)  [Grumous.] 
grfi  -mous,  a.  [Eng.  grum(e) ;  - ous .] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thick,  clotted,  concreted. 

“  But,  having  for  this  purpose  exposed  some  serum  of 
human  blood  to  cold  air,  in  two  freezing  nights  consecu¬ 
tively,  the  serum  was  not  found  to  congeal,  though  some 
grumous  parts  of  the  same  blood  did,  as  has  formerly 
been  noted.” — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  761. 

II.  Technically  • 

1.  Anat.  (of  blood):  Clotted,  coagulated. 

2.  Bot.:  Divided  into  little  clustered  grains,  as 
the  ffficula  in  the  stem  of  the  sago  palm,  or  the  root 
of  Neottia  Nidus-avis.  (Lindley.) 

grfi'-mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grumous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grumous ;  clotted  or  con¬ 
creted. 

grumph,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  grunt; 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  sow. 

“A  grumphin,  girnin,  snarlin  jade.” 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  62. 

grumph,  s.  [Grumph,  v.]  A  grunt ;  a  noise  like 
a  sow. 

“He  drew  a  'ong  sigh  or  rather  grumph,  through  his 
nose.” — Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  42. 
grum  -phie,  s.  [Eng.  grumph;  -ie.]  A  sow. 

“  Wha  was  it  but  Grumphie.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 


grump -i-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  grumpy;  -ly.]  In  a 
grumpy,  sullen,  surly,  or  gruff  manner ;  gruffly. 

grump  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grumpy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grumpy  or  surly ;  surliness, 
gruffness. 

“  The  amount  of  bearish  grumpiness  he  displays  toward 
those  determined  to  Bee  him  off.” — London  Times. 

♦grump -ish,  a.  [Eng.  grump(y) ;  -ish.]  Cross. 

“  If  you  blubber  or  look  grumpish.” — Mrs.  Trollope: 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  vi. 

grump  '-f,  a.  [From  the  same  root  as  grum  and 
grumble  (q.  v.).]  Surly,  cross,  angry,  gruff. 

gru’-nau-ite  (the  first  u  as  ii  in  German),  s. 
[From  Grunau,  in  Sayn  Altenkirchen,  where  it 
occurs.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  brittle  mineral  of  metallic 
luster,  light  steel-gray  to  silver-white  color,  becom¬ 
ing  yellowish  or  grayish  when  tarnished,  and  a 
dark  gray  streak ;  its  hardness,  4' 5 ;  specific  gravity, 
5'13.  Composition:  Sulphur,  33'10-38'46 ;  bismuth, 
10‘41-14-11 ;  nickel,  22’78-40‘65 ;  iron,  0'28-lT73 ;  cop¬ 
per,  T68-1T59;  and  lead,  1’58-7'11.  (Dana.) 

grund'-el,  S.  [Eng.  grwnd=ground ;  -el.]  The 
fish  called  a  Groundling  (q.  v.). 


♦grund'-sel,  s.  [Groundsel  (1),  s.] 
gru  -ner-Ite  (u  as  ii  in  German),  s.  [German 
qriinerit.  Named  after  Gruner,  who  first  described 

Min. :  Iron  Amphibole,  an  asbestiform  or  lamellar 
fibrous  brown  and  silky  variety  of  Amphibole. 
(Dana.)  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Hornblende. 

♦grun'-sel,  s.  [Groundsill.] 


b(nl  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f 
-sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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grunt,  *gronte,  *grunt-en,  *grunt-on,  v.  i.  &  t. 

tAn  extension  of  A.  S.  grunan=to  grunt ;  cogn.  with 
)an.  grynte;  Sw.  grymta;  Ger.  grunzen;  Lat. 
grunnio;  Gr.  gruzo,  from  gru— the  grunt  of  a  pig.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  pig ;  to  snort ;  to  groan 
like  a  hog. 

“  Gryll  could  but  grunt.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vii. 
*2.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 

“  They  gruntiden  with  teeth  on  hym.” — Wycliffe-.  Deeds, 
Vii.  54. 


B.  Trans.:  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grunting 
manner. 


grunt,  s.  [Grunt,  u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  deep  guttural  sound,  like  the 
snort  or  noise  made  by  a  hog. 

“  Meditative  grunts  of  much  content.” 

Tennyson:  Walk  to  the  Mail,  79. 

2.  Ichthy.  (pi.) :  A  popular  name  given  in  this 
country  to  a  fish,  Pogonias  chromis. 

grunt'-er,  *grunt-are,  s.  [Eng.  grunt ;  • er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  grunts. 


2. 


“  Gruntare.  Grunnitor.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

A  hog. 

“A  draggled  mawkin, 

That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  26. 


II.  Technically : 

Brass-found. :  An  iron  rod,  with  a  hook  on  the 
end,  by  which  an  assistant  aids  in  supporting  the 
crucible,  by  catching  hold  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
crucible- tongs. 

grunt-ing,  *grunt-inge,  *grunt-ynge,  *grynt- 

Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Grunt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 


C.  As  substantive : 


1.  The  act  of  snorting  or  making  a  noise  like  a 
hog. 

“And  thereupon  followed  such  cruel  slaughter,  that 
nothing  was  heard  but  grunting  and  groning  of  people,  as 
they  lay  on  heapes  ready  to  die,  weltering  together  in 
their  own  blood.” — Holinshed:  History  of  Scotland  (an. 
1331). 

*2.  The  act  of  gnashing  or  grinding  the  teeth. 


grunting-OX,  s.  The  yak  (q.  v.). 

grunt-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grunting ;  -ly.)  In  a 
grunting  manner ;  with  a  grunt. 

grun-tle,  *groun  tle,  v.  i.  [A  frequentative  from 
Grunt  (q.  v.).j  To  grunt. 

“  Ly  as  a  sowe  muzling  and  grounding  vpon  the  earth.” — 
Bollock:  On  1  Thes.,  p.  9. 
grun-tle,  s.  [Gruntle,  v.) 

1.  A  grunting  noise. 

2.  A  snout. 

“An’  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch, 

Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi’  a  glunch.” 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

grunt -ling,  s.  [Eng.  grunt ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.) 
A  young  pig  or  hog. 
grunts,  s.  [Grunt,  s.,  II.] 

grun'-zie,  s.  [Groin  (2),  s.]  The  mouth;  the 
snout. 

“She  dights  her  grunzie  wi’  a  hushion.” 

Burns:  Sic  A  Wife  as  Willie  Had. 
Griis,  grus,  s.  [Lat.=a  crane.] 

1.  Ornith.  (of  the  form  grus) :  The  typical  genus 
of  the  sub-family  Gruin®,  and  the  family  Gruidro. 
[Crane.] 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Grus) :  The  Crane,  a  con¬ 
stellation  introduced  by  Bayer,  and  now  arranged 
as  one  of  Lacaille’s  twenty-seven  Southern  constel¬ 
lations.  It  is  situated  between  Eridanus  and  Sag¬ 
ittarius. 

*gry,  s.  [Gr.  gru=a  grunt,  a  syllable ;  a  bit.] 

1.  A  measure,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  line. 

“  Three  inches  and  nine  grys  long,  and  one  inch  seven 
lines  in  girt.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  641. 

2.  Anything  very  small,  or  of  little  value. 

Grfi  -yere.s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Gruybre,  Gruybres;  Ger. 
Greyerz.) 

A.  Assubst.:  A  town  in  Switzerland,  canton  Fri- 
berg. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Gruyere-cheese,  s.  A  celebrated  kind  of  cheese 
made  at  Gruy6re.  It  owes  its  flavor  chiefly  to  Mel- 
ilotus  officinalis. 
gryde,  v.  t.  [Gride.] 

*gryf-on,  s.  [Griffin.] 


gryl'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gryll(us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff .  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  saltatorial  orthoptera,  made 
to  include  the  crickets,  or  sometimes  the  grasshop¬ 
pers.  [Grylius  etym.]  In  the  former  case  the 
grasshoppers  are  called  Acridiid®,  from  the  genus 
Acridium  or  Acrydium.  In  the  latter  the  Crickets 
are  termed  Achetidae  (q.  v.).  The  family  Gryllid® 
is  now  elevated  into  a  tribe  Gryllina  (q.  v.) . 

gryl-ll-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grylius;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  - ina .] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  saltatorial  orthoptera.  The 
outer  wings  in  repose  are  sloped  like  a  roof,  the 
antennae  are  long,  slender,  and  tapering.  The  tarsi 
are  four-jointed.  The  males  have  an  apparatus  at 
the  base  of  the  wing-covers  for  chirping.  The 
female  has  an  exserted  ovipositor. 

gryl-lo-tal'-pe,,  s.  [Lat.  gryllus=a  cricket,  and 
talpa— a  mole.] 

Entom.:  Mole-cricket;  a  genus  of  crickets  (Ache- 
tid®  or  Gryllid®)  having  the  legs  and  tarsi  of  both 
the  anterior  feet  broad,  flat,  and  indented  like 
hands,  so  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  digging. 

gryl  -lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  cricket,  a  grasshopper.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gryllid® 
and  the  tribe  Gryllina  (q.  v.).  [Grasshopper.] 

g ry  -phae-?,,  s.  [Lat.  gryps  (genit.  gryphis)= a 
griffin.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Ostrea  (oyster),  having 
the  left  valve  with  a  prominent  incurved  umbo,  the 
right  one  small  and  concave.  Thirty  species  are 
known  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk.  ( Woodward, 
&c.) 

tgryph  -lte,  s.  [Lat.  gryphus=a  griffin,  and  -ite 
(Palceont.).)  [Gryphaja.] 

Palceont. :  An  old  name  for  a  gryph®a  (q.  v.). 

tgryphite-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  Lias,  so  called  from  the  fact  thatGryph®as 
abounds  in  it. 

gryph-on,  s.  [Griffon.] 

gryp  -l-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grypus,  gryphus , 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornithology:  Wedge-tailed  Humming-birds,  a 
sub-family  of  Trochilid®  (Humming-birds),  type 
Gryphus  (q.  v.). 

gry-po  jSls,  gry-pho  -sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  grypoo=to  become  bent.  (Used  of  the  nails.)] 
Pathol. :  The  growing  of  the  nails  inward. 

gry'-pus,  gry-phus,  subsi.  [Latin  gryphus=a 
griffin;  grypus=Gr.  grypos=cuTved,  hook-nosed.] 
Ornithology :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gryphin®  (q.  v.).  Only  one  species  is  known,  which 
is  from  Brazil. 

gry§'-boc,  gry§  -bok,  s.  [Dutch  grijsbok,  from 
Sf»-ys=gray,  and  bok— goat.) 

ZoOl.:  A  South  African  antelope  (Calotragus 
melanotis).  It  has  straight,  upright,  pointed,  shin¬ 
ing  horns,  with  two  or  three  small  annuli  at  the 
Toots.  On  the  upper  parts  the  hair  is  red  mixed 
with  white,  below  it  is  sandy-brown  or  red,  and  on 
some  there  is  black  about  the  head.  Length  of  the 
animal,  nearly  three  feet.  It  is  found  in  South 
Africa,  goes  in  pairs,  not  in  herds,  and  furnishes 
excellent  venison. 

gfl-a-ghar  -0,  s.  [Sp.  guacharo  and  guacharaca, 
from  the  cavern  and  mountain  of  Guacharo,  in  the 
valley  of  Caripe,  in  Venezuela.] 

Ornith. :  Steatornis  cai'ipensis,  a  goatsucker  from 
South  America,  which  feeds,  however,  not  on  flying 
insects,  but  on  hard  fruits,  a  very  rare  character¬ 
istic  of  a  nocturnal  bird.  It  is  valued  for  its  fat,  to 
obtain  which  the  Indians  slaughter  it  in  the  cavern 
of  Guacharo  once  a  year.  (Humboldt.) 
guacharo-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Guacharo  (q.  v.). 
guacharo-oil,  s.  The  fat  of  the  Guacharo-bird, 
which,  on  being  melted,  becomes  half  liquid,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  inodorous.  It  will  keep  for  a  year 
without  turning  rancid. 

guacharo-seeds,  s.  pi.  Seeds  found  in  the  giz¬ 
zard  of  the  Guacharo-bird. 
gfl-a'-CO,  s.  [Native  name  in  Central  America.] 
Botany : 

1.  Properly :  Aristolochia  guaco,  a  plant  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  efficacy  in  curing  snake-bites. 

2.  Hence:  Other  plants  with  the  same  properties, 
spec.,  Mikania  guaco  and  Aristolochia  anguicida. 

IT  Mexican  guaco : 

Pharm.:  A  poison  stated  to  be  from  a  species  of 
convolvulus. 

gua-dal-ca-zar'-Ite  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  by 
Petersen  from  its  original  locality,  Guadalcazar, 
in  Mexico.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  essentially  a  seleno-sulphide  of 
mercury  and  zinc.  It  is  represented  by  the  formula 
6HgS  -)-  ZnS.  It  occurs  massive  and  crypto-crys¬ 
talline,  and  is  of  a  deep  black  color.  Though 


resembling  cinnabar  in  composition,  it  is  quite 
different  in  its  physical  properties, having  a  bluish- 
black  streak  and  a  greasy,  metallic  luster.  (I. 
Davies,  F.  G.  8.) 

guaiac  (as  gwa'-yak),  a.  &  s.  [Native  name  of 
the  tree  in  parts  of  South  America.  ] 

A.  Assubst. :  Guaiacum  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  guaiacum. 
guaiacic  (as  gwa-yas'-ic),  a.  [English,  &c., 

guaiac(um) ;  -ic.  J  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
Guaiacum  (q.  v.). 


guaiacic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Guaiaretic  acid,  OooHsgOp  Obtained  by 
boiling  powdered  guaiacum  resin  with  milk  of  lime 
for  half  an  hour,  filtering  and  extracting  the  resi¬ 
due  with  hot  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and 
dissolving  the  acid  in  caustic  soda,  decomposing 
the  crystallized  sodium  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  recrystallizing  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  Gua¬ 
iacic  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  colorless  needles, 
which  melt  at  80°.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  gives  a  grass-green  color  with  ferric 
chloride.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 


guaiacol  (as  gwa'-ysi-col),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gua- 

iac(um),  and  (alcoh)ol.) 

Chem.:  CiHgOj,  or  CoH.(<Q0jjy  Methyl  ether 
of  pyrocatechin.  Obtained  by  tiie  dry  distillation 
of  guaiaicum  resin.  It  is  also  found  in  wood-tar 
creosote.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  calcium  vanillate  with  slaked  lime ;  and  by 
heating  to  170°  equal  molecules  of  pyrocatechin, 
caustic  potash,  and  methyl  potassium  sulphate. 
Guaiacol  is  a  pleasant-smelling  aromatic  oil,  boil¬ 
ing  at  200°.  When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it.  is 
decomposed  iDto  methyl  iodide  and  pyrocatechin. 
W’hen  heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  yields  anisol, 
CfiHs’OCHs.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  an  emer¬ 
ald-green  color,  with  ferric  chloride.  It  unites  with 


guaiaconic  (as  gwa-ya-con'-Ic),  a.  [Eng.,  &c., 
guaiac(um) ,  and  -onic.)  (See  the  compound.) 

guaiaconic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C19H20O5.  Contained  in  the  mother  liquid 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  guaiacic  acid.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporated,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  resin  by  means  of  ether.  Guaiaconic 
acid  is  amorphous,  melting  at  100°,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  turned  blue  by 
oxidizing  agents.  The  calcium  and  lead  salts  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 


guaiacum  (as  gwa-ya-cum),  s.  [Latinized 

from  guaiac  (q.  v.)J 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllace®,  tribe  Zygo- 
phylle®  (q.v.).  Calyx  of  five  unequal  segments; 
petals  five-stalked ;  stamens  ten ;  fruit,  a  five¬ 
angled,  five-celled  capsule,  sometimes  by  abortion 
two  or  three-celled.  Guaiacum  officinale  is  an 
ornamental  tree  with  blue  flowers,  growing  in 
J amaica.  The  wood  furnishes  Lignum  vitce  (q.  v.) ; 
its  resin  is  called  Gum  guaiacum  (q.  v.).  Theleaves 
of  G.  sanctum  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  soap.  The  bark  and  wood  of  both 
species  are  used  as  sudorifics,  diaphoretics,  or 
alteratives. 

2.  Phar.:  Guaiac  wood,  Lignum  vit®,  Guaiaci 
lignum,  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  a  native 
of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  When  a  log  is  bored 
longitudinally  and  placed  in  the  fire,  a  dark  brown 
aromatic  resin  exudes,  which  is  collected,  and 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  An  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  blue  color  when  placed  on  a  slice  of 
a  raw  potato,  the  guaiacic  acid  acting  on  the  gluten. 
The  resin  is  used  to  prepare  Mixtura  guaiaci  (Mixt¬ 
ure  of  guaiacum),  and  Tinctura  guaiaci  ammo- 
niata  (Ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum).  The 
resin  taken  internally  causbs  irritation  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  canal.  The  tincture  is  used  externally  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  as  a  stimulant. 

guaiacum-resin,  s. 

Chem. :  A  reddish-brown  resin,  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  The  resin  dissolves 
in  potash  ;  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  red  color.  A  tincture  of  the  resin  is  turned  blue 
by  oxidizing  agents:  as  chromic  acid,  ferric  chlo¬ 
ride.  Guaiacum  resin,  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
yields  protocatechuic  acid. 

gfl'-Un,  s.  [The  Guiana  name  of  the  bird.] 
Ornith.:  The  genus  Penelope,  which  belongs  to 
the  family  Cracid®  (Curassows).  [Penelope!] 
fgua'-ng,  (u  as  w),s.  The  same  as  Iguana  (q.  v.). 
gua-na -CO  (u  as  w),  s.  [Sp.  American.] 

Zotil.:  Auchenia  guanaco,  a  llama,  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domesticated  animal  of  that  name  was  derived. 
The  guanaco  inhabits  the  chain  of  the  Andes  to 
their  most  southerly  point. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl! 


guanamide 

guan  -g-mide  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  guan(o),  and 
amide.] 

Chem. :  C4H5N3O.  Aceto-guanamide.  Obtained 
by  heating  one  part  of  aceto-guanamine  with  two 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  150°.  The 
cold  solution  is  treated  with  alcohol,  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  water,  and  reprecipitated  by  lead 
acetate,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  H2S. 
Guanamide  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  small 
rhombic  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

guan’-g -mines  (u  as  w),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  guan(o ), 
and  amines.'] 

Chem. :  Bases  obtained  by  heating  the  fatty  acid 
salts  of  guanidine  to  from 220°  to  230°.  Guanamine, 
C3H5N3,  or  Formoguanamine,  obtained  by  heating 
guanidine  formate  to  200°.  3((JH5-N3-HCO'OH= 

C3H§N3+4NH3-|-C02-{-2C0+2H?0c  The  fused  mass 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  fil¬ 
tered,  the  residue  dissolved  in  small  quantities  in 
hot  water,  and  precipitated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate  is  decomposed 
by  caustic  soda,  which  throws  down  the  base  in 
white  crystalline  needles,  melting  above  350°,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Aceto-guanamine  is  obtained  by 
heating  dry  guanidine  acetate  to  230°.  It  melts  at 
265°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water. 
Thissubstance  was  formerly  called  guanamine. 

guan -i-dine  (aasv),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  guan(in), 
and  -idine.) 

Chem.:  CH5N3.  Anorganic  amine,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  guanin.  C5H5N3O  +  H2O-I-O3  =  GH5N3+ 
CO2+C3H0N2O3,  parabanic  acid ;  by  heating  biuret 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170° ; 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  chloropicrin 
at  100°,  C(N02)Cl3  +  7NH3=CH5N3-|-3-NH3'HCl  + 
NH3‘HN03;  also  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia 
on  ethyl  orthocarbonate  at  150°,  C(OC2H5)4-j-3NH3= 
CH5N3-t-4C2H5-OH ;  by  heating  ammonium  chloride 
with  cyanamide  in  an  alcoholic  solution  to  100°, 
NH4C1+CN-NH2=CH5N3'HC1.  Guanidine  is  best 
obtained  by  preparing  the  sulphate  from  the  car¬ 
bonate,  and  then  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
baryta  water.  Guanidine  forms  colorless  deliques¬ 
cent-crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water.  The  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  When  guanidine  is  boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  urea.  By 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids  on  alkalies,  it  is 
decomposed  into  C02  and  NH3. 
guanidine- carbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  2CH5N3'H2C03.  Obtained  by  boiling  100 
parts  of  guanidine-sulphocyanate  with  fifty-eight 
parts  of  K2C03,  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water.  The  carbonate  is  then  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  and  recrystallized  out  of  boiling  water, 
guanidine-nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  CH5N3'HN03.  Obtained  by  boiling  guan¬ 
idine-sulphocyanate  with  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
concentrating  the  solution,  when  guanidine-nitrate, 
which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  crystal¬ 
lizes  out  in  large  plates, 
guanidine-sulphocyanate,  s. 

Chem.:  CH5N3-HCNS.  This  salt  is  easily  prepared 
by  heating  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  between 
180°  and  190°  for  twenty  hours,  in  a  flask  over  a 
flame,  with  a  long  tube  to  carry  off  the  vapors.  It 
is  then  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water, 
filtered,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  a 
water  bath.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  crystals  of 
guanidine-sulphocyanate,  which  melt  at  118°. 

Substitution  compounds  of  guanidine  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  cyanamide  with  the  hydrochlo¬ 
rates  of  primary  amines,  CN'NH2+NHo'CH3-H01= 
CN3H4(CH3)-HC1.  Methyl-guanidine  is  also  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  creatine  with  mercuric  oxide  and 
water.  Triethyl-guanidine,  GN3H2(C2H5)3,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diethyl- 
thio-carbamide  and  ethylamine  with  mercuric 
oxide.  Diphenyl-guanidine  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  dry  aniline, 
and  also  by  boiling  cyananilide  with  aniline  hydro¬ 
chlorate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at 
147°. 

gugn-lf-er-ous  (u  asw),  a.  [Eng.  guano,  and 
Lat./ero=to  produce.]  Producing  guano. 

gua’-nine  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  guan(o),  and 
■ine.] 

Chem.:  C5H5N5O.  It  exists  m  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  mammalia  and  in  the  excrement  of  the 
spider.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  Peruvian  guano 
with  milk  of  lime  till  the  liquid  is  no  longer  colored 
brown.  The  residue,  containing  guanine  and  uric 
acid,  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  filtered,  and  then  sodium  acetate  is  added,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  till  the  solution  is  strongly 
acid.  The  guanine  is  precipitated,  and  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  by 
ammonia.  Guanine  is  an  amorphous  powder,  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Soluble  in 
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excess  of  concentrated  ammonia.  It  forms  crystal¬ 
line  salts  with  acids.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
it  is  converted  into  xanthin.  Guanine,  when  evap¬ 
orated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  on  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil,  leaves  a  yellow  residue;  this,  when 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  gives  a  red  color,  which, 
on  being  heated,  becomes  a  purple-red. 

gua  -nite  (u  as  w),  s.  [Peruvian  guano,  andsuff. 
-ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Steuvite  (q.  v.). 

gua -no  (u  as  w),  s.  [Peruvian  Spanish=the 
droppings  of  sea-fowl.] 

1.  Min.:  A  grayish-white,  yellowish,  dark  brown, 
or  reddish  substance,  classed  by  Dana  as  a  mineral, 
which  he  places  among  his  Anhydrous  Phosphates 
and  Sulphates.  It  is  a  bone  phosphate  of  lime  or 
osteolite  with  some  impurities.  Its  luster  on  a 
fresh  fracture  is  resinous  ;  its  structure  often  gran¬ 
ular  or  oolitic.  Found  in  islands  off  the  Peruvian 
and  other  South  American  coasts,  also  in  those  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Guano  from 
different  localities  has  been  differently  named.  It 
has  been  called  Pyroclasite,  Pyroguanite,  Sombre- 
rite,  and  Glaubapatite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geol.:  Guano  is  formed  by  the  droppings  of 
multitudinous  birds,  in  secluded  places  where  they 
have  been  undisturbed  for  ages.  If,  in  any  locality, 
little  rain  falls,  this  tends  to  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  guano.  The  dried  bodies  of  the  birds  are  often 
found  in  it. 

3.  Comm. :  Immense  quantities  of  guano  are  im¬ 
ported  from  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  it 
being  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure. 

gua'-no  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  [Guano,  s.]  To  manure 
or  dress  with  guano. 

gua'-rg  (u  as  W),  s.  [Brazilian.] 

Ornith.:  Ibis  rubra,  the  Scarlet  Ibis  of  this 
country.  [Ibis.] 

gua-ra'-chg  (u  as  w) ,  s.  [Sp.] 

Music:  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  three-eighths 
or  three-quarter  time,  usually  accompanied  on  the 
guitar  by  the  dancer  himself. 

gua-ra'-ng  (u  as  w),  s.  [A  Brazilian  Indian 
word.] 

Phar. :  The  powdered  seeds  of  Paullinia  sorbilis, 
from  Brazil.  An  infusion  is  used  instead  of  coffee 
in  South  America.  Guarana  contains  five  per  cent, 
of  theine. 

guarana-bread,  s.  Bread  made  by  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Indians  from  guarana.  It  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
stomachic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an  aphrodisiac. 

*guar-gnd,  s.  [Guaeantee.]  A  guarantee,  a 
warranty. 

“Your  majesty  having  been  the  author  and  guarand  of 
the  Peace  of  Aix.” — Temple:  Letter  to  the  King,  Nov.  30, 
1674. 

guar-gn-tee,  guar'-an-tjf,  *gar-ran-tie,  *gar- 
ran-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garrantee ;  Fr.  garantie ,  fern, 
of  gar  anti,  pa.  par.  of  garantir=to  warrant,  from 
garant  =  a  warrant,  a  guarantee.]  [Waebant, 
Waeeanty.] 

1.  An  engagement  or  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
a  third  person  or  party  that  the  conditions  or  stipu¬ 
lations  of  an  engagement  or  promise  entered  into 
by  any  person  shall  be  fulfilled ;  the  act  of  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  performance  or  carrying  out  of  any  engage¬ 
ment. 

“  The  guaranty  of  the  Peace  of  Aix.” — Temple:  Letter  to 
Arlington,  Sept.  2,  1670. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  or  becomes  surety  for 
the  performance  of  certain  acts  by  another ;  a  guar¬ 
antor. 

“The  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  guarantee.” — Burnet:  Own  Time  (an.  1685). 

3.  The  person  or  party  to  whom  a  guarantee  is 
given. 

4.  Any  security  or  warranty. 

guar-gn-tee',  guar'-gn-ty,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Guaean¬ 

tee,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  or  be  a  guarantee  for  the  performance 
of;  to  warrant;  to  undertake  or  engage  the  due  ful¬ 
fillment  of  any  engagement  or  promise  entered  into 
by  any  person ;  to  be  surety  for ;  to  become  bound 
for. 

2.  To  be  a  warrant  that  any  article,  such  as  a  pur¬ 
chase,  is  of  the  quality  represented. 

3.  To  be  surety  or  warrant  to  ;  to  bind  one’s  self 
to ;  to  be  or  act  as  a  security  or  guarantee. 

“To  guaranty  them  against  anything  like  a  necessity 
for  giving  in  to  that  pernicious  practice.” — Burke:  On 
the  Affairs  of  India. 

4.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another;  to  under¬ 
take  to  uphold  or  maintain  ;  to  be  guarantee  for  the 
acquisition  or  possession  of. 

“  By  the  treaty  of  alliance  she  guaranteed  the  Polish 
constitution  in  a  secret  article.” — Brougham. 

5.  To  indemnify ;  to  hold  harmless. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  surety,  warrant,  or  guarantee; 
to  warrant;  to  be  responsible. 


guard 

guarantee-society,  s.  A  joint-stock  society 
established  for  giving  guarantees  for  the  due  and 
proper  fulfillment  of  engagements  between  two 
parties,  or  for  making  good  losses  caused  by  defal¬ 
cations,  &c.,  on  the  payment  of  a  premium. 

fuar-gn-tor',  s.  [Eng.  guarantiee) ;  -or.]  One 
o  gives  a  guarantee  to  another  for  the  due  fulfill¬ 
ment  by  a  third  party  of  any  engagement  or  promise 
entered  into  by  him  ;  a  warrantor ;  a  surety ;  one 
who  engages  to  guarantee  or  secure  another  in  any 
right  or  possession. 

guar  -gn-tjf,  s.  &  v.  [Guaeantee,  s.  &  v.] 
guard  ( u  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  guarder,  gar¬ 
den, warder;  Fr.  garder,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  warten; 
M.  H.  Ger.  warden— to  watch ;  cognate  with  Eng. 
ward  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  secure  the  safety  of  against  loss,  damage, 
injury,  or  attack  by  watching;  to  watch  over  for 
purposes  of  defense  or  security ;  to  defend,  to  pro¬ 
tect. 

“  I’ll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  17. 

2.  To  watch  over,  so  as  to  keep  in  restraint ;  as, 
to  guard  one’s  tongue,  to  guard  one’s  actions. 
[Guaeded.] 

3.  To  provide  or  secure  against  objection  or 
attack. 

“Homer  has  guarded  every  circumstance.” — Broome : 
On  Odyssey. 

*4.  To  protect  or  secure  the  edge  or  border  of  by 
trimming  or  binding  ;  to  edge,  to  trim,  to  deck  out. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

“A  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Prol.  16. 

*5.  To  gird ;  to  fasten  by  binding. 

6.  To  protect;  to  arm  against  attack. 

“ Our  heart  guarded  with  the  breast-plate  of  righteous¬ 
ness.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  watch  by  way  of  caution  or  de¬ 
fense  ;  to  be  wary,  to  be  cautious,  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  ;  to  be  on  one’s  guard,  to  take  heed.  (Followed 
by  against.) 

“To  guard  against  such  mistakes  it  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words.” — Watts. 

IT  To  guard  one’s  self  against:  To  be  on  one’s 
guard;  to  take  precautions;  to  make  one’s  self 
secure  by  caution. 

“  One  would  take  care  to  guard  one’s  self  against  this 
particular  imperfection.” — Addison. 

guard  ( u  silent),  *garde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  guarde;  Fr. 
garde.]  [Guaed,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  guarding  or  watching;  a 
state  or  posture  of  caution  or  vigilance  for  the  pro¬ 
tection,  defense,  or  security  of  any  person  or  thing 
against  injury ,  loss,  or  attack. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  guards,  secures,  pro¬ 
tects,  or  watches  over  any  person  or  thing  for 
protection  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack,  or  to 
secure  the  safety  of  or  prevent  escape. 

(1)  A  man  or  body  of  men  engaged  to  defend  a 
person  or  place  against  attack  or  injury,  or  prevent 
escape ;  a  sentinel,  a  watch. 

“  Slain  by  the  garde.” — Goldyng:  Justine  to.  88. 

(2)  A  man  in  charge  of  a  railway  train  or  mail 
coach.  (Eng.) 

(3)  A  quality  or  endowment  which  serves  to  keep 
off  evil. 

“His  greatness  was  guard 
To  bar  heaven’s  shaft.”  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  4. 

(4)  That  which  serves  to  secure  against  objection 
or  censure ;  caution  of  expression. 

“They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards 
and  restrictions  as  I.” — Atterbury. 

3.  An  attachment  or  appliance  designed  to  secure 
anything  against  loss  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

(1)  The  bow  or  basket  of  a  sword  hilt  to  protect 
the  hand. 

(2)  A  chain  or  cord  for  attaching  a  watch  to  one’s 
person  or  dress. 

(3)  A  bow  or  wire  round  a  lantern  to  protect  the 
glass. 

(4)  An  upright  piece  of  wood  in  a  narrow  passage 
to  prevent  the  lock  of  a  canal  or  the  corner  of  a 
street  from  being  injured  by  passing  boats  or 
vehicles.  A  fender,  guard-pile,  or  post,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(5)  An  ornamental  edging,  lace  hem,  or  border. 
“The  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(6)  A  kind  of  fender  used  to  prevent  the  too  close 
access  of  children  to  the  fire. 

“Round  the  guard  of  our  nursery.” — De  Quincey: 
Autob.  Sketches,  i.  13. 


*4.  PI. :  Ornaments  in  general. 

“Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid’s  hose.” 

Shakesp .:  Love’ s  Labor’ s  Lost,  iv.  9. 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sMn>  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl.  del. 


guard-boat 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  One  of  the  slips  of  paper  bound  in 
with  a  blank  book  to  thicken  it  at  the  back,  when 
the  leaves  are  intended  to  contain  mounted  slips  or 
drawings. 

2.  Cricket:  The  position  of  the  bat  for  most  effect¬ 
ually  protecting  the  wicket. 

3.  Fencing  and  Boxing :  The  position  of  the  arms 
or  weapon  in  defense ;  a  posture  of  defense. 

4.  Firearms: 

(1)  A  bow  beneath  a  gun-stock  protecting  the 
trigger. 

(2)  A  safety-lock  of  a  fowling-piece  to  prevent  the 
accidental  dropping  of  the  hammer. 

(3)  A  nipple-shield  to  protect  the  little  tube  which 
receives  the  percussion-cap. 

5.  Agric.:  One  of  the  teeth  projecting  forward 
from  the  cutter-bar  of  the  harvester.  The  knife 
plays  through  the  guards,  and  the  knife  sections 
make  a  shear  cut  against  the  soles  of  the  guard- 
slots. 

6.  Mach.:  A  light  frame  in  which  the  nuts  of 
bolts  fit  to  prevent  their  becoming  unscrewed  by  the 
vibration  of  the  engine. 

7.  Eng.  Mil.:  The  i.lite  of  the  army,  so  called 
from  its  being  their  especial  duty  to  guard  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  sovereign.  They  are  superior  in  rank  to  and 
better  paid  and  clothed  than  the  rest  of  the  army. 
They  consist  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  three 
constituting  the  Grenadier  Guards,  two  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  and  two  the  Scots  Guards ;  and  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry, named,  respectively,  the 
1st  and  2d  Life  Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
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.  5.  Naut. :  An  extension  laterally  of  the  deck  of  a 
river  steamboat,  beyond  the  lines  of  the  hull,  mak¬ 
ing  it  overhang  the  water.  It  frequently  comes 
flush  with  the  outside  of  the  paddle-box. 

9.  Zotil. :  The  cylindrical  fibrous  sheath  protect¬ 
ing  the  phragmacone  (internal  chambered  shell)  of 
a  Belemnite. 

IT  (1)  To  be  or  stand  on  one's  guard :  To  be  watch¬ 
ful  or  cautious. 

“  ’Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  be  off  one's  guard:  To  be  careless,  inat¬ 
tentive,  or  heedless. 

(3)  To  mount  guard : 

Mil. :  To  go  on  duty  as  a  guard  or  sentinel, 
guard-boat,  s.  A  boat  employed  to  row  round 
and  about  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor  to  see  that  a 
proper  look-out  is  kept;  also  a  boat  employed  by 
the  harbor  authorities  to  see  that  the  quarantine 
regulations  are  properly  observed. 

“At  night  the  launch  was  again  moored  with  a  top  chain, 
and  guard-boats  stationed  round  both  ships  as  before.” — 
Cook;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 
guard-cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Cells  of  crescent  form,  with  thinner  walls 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  cells,  from  which,  more¬ 
over,  they  are  distinguished  by  containing  chloro¬ 
phyll. 

*  guard-chamber,  s.  A  guard-room, 
♦guard-coat,  s.  A  coat  guarded  or  edged  with 
lace,  &c. 

“  Coming  down  a  tavern-stairs  in  his  master’s  fine 
guard-coat.” — Steele  Spectator,  No.  88. 
gua  rd-house,  s.  Same  as  guard-room  (q.  v.). 
guard-lock,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  tide-lock,  forming  a  com¬ 
munication  between  a  basin  and  tide-water, 
guard-pile,  s.  [Guard,  s.,  1. 3  (4).] 
guard-plate,  s.  The  plate  which  closes  the 
opening  in  front  of  a  cupola-furnace  ;  it  is  attached 
to  the  iron  casing  by  staples.  In  the  center  of  the 
plate  is  the  tapping-hole,  through  which  the  melted 
metal  flows  when  the  stopping  is  withdrawn, 
guard-rail,  s. 

1.  Railroad :  A  short  rail  placed  on  the  inside  of 
a  main  rail,  so  as  to  keep  a  wheel  on  the  track  by 
pressing  against  the  inside  of  the  flange  of  the 
wheel.  It  is  used  on  elevated  railroads  or  when 
there  is  a  short  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  other 
rail,  as  in  switches  and  crossings.  A  safety,  side,  or 
wing  rail. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  hand-rail  on  the  bridge  of  a  steam-vessel. 

(2)  A  breast-rail  on  the  break  of  a  poop. 

(3)  A  safety-rail  around  a  hatchway, 
guard-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  for  a 

guard;  a  room  where  military  offenders  are  con¬ 
ned. 

“  To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch.” 

Scott.  Rokeby,  v.  19. 

guard-ship,  s. 

Naut.  •  A  vessel  of  war  stationed  in  a  port  or 
harbor  to  act  as  a  guard,  to  see  that  the  harbor 
regulations  are  observed,  and  to  receive  seamen 
Until  they  can  be  draughted  off  to  their  respective 
ships. 

“  Our  guard-ships  were  remote  at  sea.” — Baker:  Charles 

II.  (an.  1667). 
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guard -h-ble  (u  silent),  a.  [Eng.  guard;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  guarded,  defended,  or  protected. 

♦guard-age  (pron.  gard'-Ig),  s.  [Eng.  guard l 
-age.]  That  which  guards  or  protects  one ;  a  guard) 
wardship. 

“A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy. 

Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

guard'-ant  (u  silent),  a.  &s.  [0.  Er.,  pr.  par.  of 
guarder— to  guard.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Guarding,  watching ;  acting  as  a 
guard  or  watch. 

‘‘Guardant  before  his  feet  a  lion  lay.” — Southey. 

2.  Her.:  [Gaedant.] 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  guard,  a  guardian. 

“  My  angry  guardant  stood  alone.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  iv. 7. 
guard -ed  (it  silent),  *gard'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[Guard,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Protected,  watched  over,  defended. 

“What!  said  he  nought  .  «  . 

Of  guarded  pass?” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  16. 
*2.  Edged,  trimmed,  bound. 

3.  Circumspect,  cautious,  careful,  wary ;  as,  to  be 
guarded  in  one’s  language. 

4.  Done,  uttered,  or  managed  with  care  or  cir¬ 
cumspection  ;  characterized  by  care. 

“  However  moderate  his  opinions,  however  guarded  his 
conduct.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

guard -ed-ly  (it  silent),  a dv.  [Eng.  guarded; 
- ly .]  In  a  guarded,  careful,  or  circumspect  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  care  or  circumspection. 

“So  guardedly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  seri¬ 
ous  charge  against  the  author.” — Sheridan:  Life  of  Swift. 

guard-ed-ness  (it  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guarded; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  guarded;  care, 
caution,  circumspection. 

“  The  very  restraint  and  guardedness  of  the  language 
employed.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*guar-den,  s.  [Guardian.] 

♦guar-den-age,  s.  [Guardianage.] 
guard  -er  {u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guard;  -er.]  One 
who  guards  ;  a  guard. 

“The  bold  guarders  of  the  house  shall  shake.” 

Scott:  Epidemic  Mortality . 

♦guard-ful  (first  u  silent), a.  [English  guard; 
•ful{l).]  Guarded,  wary,  circumspect,  cautious. 

“I  meanwhile 

Watch  with  guardful  eye  these  murderous  motions.” 

Aaron  Hill. 

guard-I-an  ( u  silent),  *guard-en,  s.  &  a.  (Old 

Pr.  gardien.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  custody  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

“She  speaks  of  him,  her  author,  guardian,  friend.” 

Cowpqr:  Charity,  399. 
*2.  A  repository  or  storehouse. 

“  Colmeskill, 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 

And  guardian  of  their  bones.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

II.  Law:  One  who  has  the  charge,  custody,  and 
supervision  of  any  person  not  legally  capable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs. 

“Of  the  several  species  of  guardians,  the  first  are  guard¬ 
ians  by  nature — viz.,  the  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the 
mother  of  the  child.  This  guardianship  is  a  mere  per¬ 
sonal  right  in  the  father  or  other  ancestor  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  of  the  infant,  until  he  or  she  attains  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  For  if  an  estate  be  left  to  an  infant,  the 
father  is  by  common  law  the  guardian,  and  must  account 
to  his  child  for  the  profits.  There  are  also  guardians  for 
nurture,  which  are  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the 
mother,  till  the  infant  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years; 
a  guardianship  which,  like  that  by  nature,  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  infant’s  property,  but  relates  merely  to  his 
person.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

B.  As  ad].:  Guarding,  watching,  defending;  act¬ 
ing  as  a  guardian  or  protector,  especially  in  the 
phrase,  guardian  augel. 

“No  father’s  guardian  hand  my  youth  and-tained.” 

.  Savage  Vue  Bastar'd . 

TT  (1)  Guardians  of  the  poor:  Persons  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in  a  parish 
to  supervise  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  management 
of  the  workhouses,  &c.,  and  generally  to  carry  out 
the  poor  laws. 

*(2)  Guardian  of  the  spiritualities :  A  person  to 
whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is 
committed  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  He  may 
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be  either  guardian  in  law  or  jure  magistratus,  as 
the  archbishop  is  of  any  diocese  within  his  prov* 
ince ;  or  guardian  by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the 
archbishop  or  vicar-general  doth  for  the  time  de* 
pute.  ( Cowel .) 

*(3)  Guardian  of  the  temporalities:  A  person  to 
whom  the  temporal  jurisdiction  and  the  profits  ot 
a  vacant  see  are  committed. 

guardian-angel,  s. 

1.  Lit.&Theol.:  It  is  a  pious  belief  (q.  v0  but 
not  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  that  to  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  there  is  assigned  at  birth  an  angel  as  guardian 
and  protector.  These  duties  are  fulfilled  by  ward¬ 
ing  off  temptations  that  may  injure  the  persons 
spiritual  condition,  or  by  instilling  into  the  soul 
wise  counsels  and  holy  warnings.  Theologians 
deduce  this  belief  immediately  from  Matt,  xviii.  10, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  strongly  inculcate  it, 
and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  instances  are  given 
of  the  active  interference  of  guardian-angels.  The 
belief  is  shared  by  Anglican  High  Churchmen. 
Bishop  BuH  ( Sermons  (ed.  1714),  ii.  506)  speaks  of 
the  belief  that  every  Christian  has  a  guardian-angel 
as  “highly  probable.”  Smith  (Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v. 
Angel)  says  that  the  notion  of  special,  guardian- 
angels  watching  over  individuals  is  consistent  with 
the  text  in  Matthew,  though  not  necessarily  to  be 
deduced  therefrom.  He  adds  that  the  existence  of 
the  belief  in  the  early  Church  is  shown  from  Acts 
xii.  5.  The  Roman  Church  celebrates  the  Feast  of 
Guardian  Angels  on  October  2d.  It  is  a  double. 
[Guardian-spirit.] 

“  Whence  is  taken  the  name  of  guardian-angels  t  From 
the  following  words  of  Holy  Scripture:  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee  to  guard  thee  in  all  thy  ways  (Ps. 
xci.  IX).” — Schaff:  Creed  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
p.  462. 

2.  Fig. :  A  protector,  a  defender. 

guardian-spirit,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  Probably  the  idea  of  guardian- 
spirits  had  its  origin  in  a  low  form  of  Animism— 
that  each  person  is  double,  that  when  he  dies  his 
other  self,  whether  remaining  near  at  hand  or  gone 
far  away,  may  return,  and  continue  capable  of 
injuring  bis  enemies  and  aiding  his  friends.  It 
finds  expression  in  some  form  in  all  primitive  relig¬ 
ions,  and  in  many  which  have  reached  a  higher 
stage  of  development.  The  Australian  native  be¬ 
lieves  that  when  a  warrior  kills  his  first  foe  the 
spirit  of  the  slain  enters  the  body  of  the  slayer,  and 
becomes  his  guardian  ;  in  Tasmania  a  native  has 
been  heard  to  ascribe  his  deliverance  from  danger 
to  the  care/of  his  deceased  father’s  spirit ;  and  tha 
most  important  religious  rite  of  a  North  American 
Indian  is  to  obtain  a  patron  genius.  In  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  among  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
the  belief  in  guardian-spirits  obtains,  as  it  did 
formerly  among  the  Aryans  of  Northern  Europe. 
But  it  is  in  classic  paganism  that  it  appeals  to  us 
most  gracefully.  Menander  tells  us  of  the  good 
mystagogue  given  to  every  man  at  his  birth,  and 
the  Dsemo)  of  Socrates  has  quite  a  bibliography  of 
his  own,  beginning  with  Plato  and  ending  with 
Cardinal  Manning.  In  Roman  times  the  guardian- 
spirit  was  represented  as  a  lar  among  the  house¬ 
hold  gods,  and  specially  venerated  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  guarded  one,  with  festive 
rites.  There  are  few  more  touching  passages  in 
Roman  poetry  than  those  in  which  Ovid  describes 
his  feelings  in  exile  on  the  recurrence  of  the  days 
sacred  to  his  own  and  to  his  wife’s  guardian-spirits. 
[Guardian- angel.] 

*guard-I-an-age  (w  silent;  age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng. 
guardian;  -age.]  Guardianship,  protection,  care. 

“During  the  time  of  my  nonage  (whiles  I  was  under 
his  guardianage) ,  he  bare  himself,  not  only  valiant,  but 
also  true  And  faithful  unto  me.” — P.  Holland:  Livius, 
p.  1,093. 

*guar-dl-an§e  (m  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian; 
•ce.]  Guardianship,  care,  protection.  {Bp.  Hall; 
On  the  Love  of  Christ,  §  8.) 

guar'-dl-g,n-ess  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian; 
-ess.]  A  female  guardian. 

“I  have  placed  a  trusty  watchful  guard: aness.” 

Beaum.  <£*  Flet.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  i. 

♦guar  dl-^n-Ize  {u  silent),  v.  i.  [Eng.  guar: 
dian ;  -ize.]  To  act  the  part  of  a  guardian. 

guar  -di-an-less  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian ; 
•less.]  Without  a  guardian;  unprotected,  unde¬ 
fended. 

“  But  first  I’ll  try  to  find  out  this  guardianless  grace¬ 
less  villain.” —  Wycherley:  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

guar-di-an-ship  ( u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guardian: 
•ship.]  The  office  of  a  guardian ;  care,  protection. 

“A  legitimate  and  salutary  guardianship  became  an 
unjust  and  noxious  tyranny.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

guard  -Ing  (u  silent),  ♦gard  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  f  Guard,  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  par.  dt  particip.  adj..  (See  the 
verb.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rfile.  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


guardirons 
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guess 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  watching  over  or  protecting:  pro¬ 
tection,  care,  guardianship. 

*2.  Trimming,  or  edging  of  a  coat,  &c. 

guard-irons  (as  gard-I-urn§),  s.  pi.  [Eng. 
guard ,  and  irons .] 

Naut.:  Curved  bars  of  iron  placed  over  the  orna¬ 
mental  figures  on  a  ship’s  head  or  quarter  to  guard 
them  from  injury. 

guard -less  (m  silent),  *guard-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
guard;  -less.]  Without  guard  or  defense;  un¬ 
guarded,  defenseless. 

“His  flocks  left  guardless.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad  v. 

’"guard  -ship  ( u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guard;  -ship.'] 
Guardianship,  care,  protection,  defense. 

“Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardship 
I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship.” 

Swift:  A  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 

guard? -mgn  {u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guard,  and 
man.] 

1.  One  who  guards,  defends,  or  protects ;  a  guard. 

2.  An  officer  or  private  in  the  Guards.  {Eng.) 

gua'-re-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [From  guar  a,  the  name 

given  to  one  of  the  species  by  the  natives  of  Cuba.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Meliacese,  tribe  Trichilieee.  The 
species  have  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of 
flowers,  with  four  or  eight  seeds.  The  juice  of  the 
bark  of  Guarea  Aubletii  and  that  of  G.  trichilioides 
are  purgatives  and  violent  emetics.  G.  purgans  and 
G.  spiciflora  tend  to  produce  abortion. 

guar-in-ite  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Guarini,  of  Naples.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  yellow,  transparent  or  trans¬ 
lucent  mineral  with  a  gray  streak,  having  a  some¬ 
what  adamantine  luster,  on  the  cleavage  face. 
Hardness,  6;  specific  gravity,  3‘5.  Composition: 
silica,  33’64;  titanic  acid,  33-92;  lime,  28'01,  &c. 
Found  in  small  cavities  in  a  grayish  trachyte  on 
Mount  Somma.  {Dana.) 

*guar’-ish,  *gar'-ish,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  guarissant, 
pr.  par.  of  guarir—  to  heal;  Fr.  gu6rir.]  To  heal, 
to  cure. 

guat-ter-I-g,  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Baptiste  Guatteri,  an  Italian  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Anonaceee,  tribe  Anonese.  The 
flowers  of  Guatteria  virgata  are  very  sweet ;  the 
tree,  which  occurs  in  Jamaica,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
those  furnishing  lancewood. 

gua'-vg,  (u  as  w),  s.  [The  native  name  of  the 
fruit  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  the  myrta- 
ceous  genus  Psidium,  specially  P.  pyriferum,  P. 
pomiferum,  &c., 
also  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow. 

Their  native  coun¬ 
try  is  America. 

The  fruits  are 
pulpy  and  luscious 
to  the  taste.  P. 
pomiferum  is  more 
acid  than  P.  pyr¬ 
iferum.  Both 
make  with  sugar 
a  cooling,  but 
somewhat  astring¬ 
ent,  preserve.  The 
young  bark  and 
leaves,  indeed,  are 
used  as  astrin- 

f;ents,  and  the 
eaves  in  Brazil  for  Guava, 

medicated  baths, 
guava-flycatcher,  s. 

Ornith. :  Turdus  analis. 

guava-jelly,  S.  An  excellent  jelly  prepared  in  the 
West  and  also  in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  fruit  of 
the  guava. 

guay -g-cgn-Ite  (uasW),  s.  [Named  from  its 
locality  Guayacana,  in  the  Chilian  Cordilleras.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Enargite  (q.  v.). 
gua’-zg,  (u  as  w),  s.  [Some  East  Indian  lan¬ 
guages.]  The  narcotic  tops  of  Indian  hemp  {Can¬ 
nabis  sativa,  variety  indica) . 

gua'-za,  guaz  -zo  (uasw),s.  [Ital.]  A  distem¬ 
per  painting  used  by  the  ancients  ;  it  is  very  hard 
and  durable,  and  the  vehicle  being  white  of  egg, 
gum,  or  glue,  resists  the  action  of  damp  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  colors  completely, 
gua-ztr-ma  (gua  as  gwa),  s.  [The  Mexican 

*A 'go n u^o f^  Byttneriaceee,  tribe  Byttnerese. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  elm-like 
leaves,  axillary  cymes  of  pink  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  tubercular,  nut-like  fruits.  They  are  found  in 
tropical  America,  India,  and  Africa.  TI10  fruit  of 
Guazumct  ulmifolia  is  filled  with  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able  mucilage.  In  Martinique  the  young  bark  is 


used  to  clarify  sugar,  while  the  infusion,  of  the  old 
bark  is  employed  as  a  sudorific,  and  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  G.  tomentosa  is  called  in  Ja¬ 
maica  Bastard  Cedar.  Strong  fibers  are  made  in 
India  from  its  young  shoots. 

gua-zfi  -ti  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [A  South  American 
word.] 

ZoOl. :  Cervus  campestris ,  a  South  .American  deer. 
An  offensive  smell  proceeds  from  it,  perceptible  half 
a  mile  off.  {Darwin.) 

*gu-ber-ng,nge,  s.  [Lat.  gubernans,  pr.  par.  of 
guberno=to  govern.]  Government. 

“With  the  gubernance  of  all  the  king’s  tenants  and 
subjects.” — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1550.) 

*gu  -ber-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  gubernatus,  pa.  par. 
of  guberno=to  govern.]  To  govern,  to  rule,  to  ad¬ 
minister. 

*gu-ber-na  -tion,  s.  [Latin  gubernatio,  from 
gubernatus,  pa.  par.  of  guberno—bo  govern.]  The 
act  of  governing ;  government ;  rule  ;  direction. 

“  May  not  the  matters  of  external  gubernation  of  the 
church  be  disputed?” — Spottiswood:  Church  of  Scotland, 
bk.  vi.  (an.  1596.) 

*gu'-ber-na-tive,  a.  [Eng.  gubemat{e);  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  of  governing ;  governing. 

“Real  and  gubernative  wisdom.” — Bp.  Hacket. 
gu-ber-  na-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Latin  gubernator=  a 
governor;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mi.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  governor  or  government. 

gudg-eon,  *go-jon,  *goj-one,  *goj-une,  *goy- 
on,  s.  [Fr.  goujon,  from  Lat.  gobionem,  accus.  of 
gobio  —  a  gudgeon,  from  Gr.  kobios  —  a  gudgeon  or 
tench.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  kind  of  small  fresh-water  fish,  Gobio 
fluviatilis,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidse.  It  is 
easily  caught,  and  is  also  used  as  a  bait  in  pike¬ 
fishing. 

“  Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  the  unwholesome  food.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  483. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  person  easily  caught,  duped,  or  cheated ;  a 
gull. 

(2)  A  bait ;  an  allurement ;  something  to  be  caught 
to  a  man’s  own  disadvantage. 

“  But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

For  this  fool’s  gudgeon,  this  opinion.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  metallic  journal  piece  let  into  the  end  of 
a  wooden  shaft. 

(2)  The  bearing  portion  of  a  shaft. 

(3)  One  of  the  notches  in  the  carrick-bits  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  metal  bushes  wherein  the  spindle  of  a 
windlass  traverses. 

2.  Naut.:  The  metallic  eye  bolted  to  the  stern-post 
to  hang  the  rudder  upon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Voracious,  greedy,  insatiable. 

“  In  vain  at  glory  gudgeon  Boswell  snaps.” 

Wolcot:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  107. 

*gudg  -eon,  v.  t.  [Gudgeon,  s.]  To  cheat,  to 
deceive,  to  impose  upon. 

“  To  be  gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been 
given  you.” — Sir  W.  Scott.  ( Ogilvie .) 

*gud-line,  *gud-lene,  *gud-ling,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  O.  H.  Ger.  gulden= golden  (q.  v.).]  A  denom¬ 
ination  of  foreign  gold  coin. 

“  Granted  for  payment  of  the  gudlines,  silver-work,  and 
others  publick  debts.” — Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  163. 

*gue  (l),s.  [Fr.  gueux.]  A  rogue,  a  vagabond. 

*gue(2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

“Before  violins  were  introduced,  the  musio  was  per¬ 
formed  on  an  instrument  called  a  gue,  which  appears  to 
have  had  some  similarity  to  a  violin,  but  had  only  two 
strings  of  horse-hair,  and  was  played  upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  violoncello.” — Edmonstone:  Zetland,  ii.  59,  60. 

Gue'-bre,  Ghe-ber,  Gue  -ber,  Ghe-ber,  Ghe- 
bre,  s.  [Pers.  Ghebar .] 

Religions  &  Ethnology : 

A.  Assubst.t  One  of  the  Fire-worshipers  (q.  v.). 
See  also  Parsees  and  Zoroastrians. 

“The  Ghebers  lay  so  much  stress  on  their  cushee,  or 
girdle,  as  not  to  dare  to  be  an  instant  without  it.” — Moore: 
Fire-Worshipers.  [Note.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Fire-wor¬ 
shipers. 

“  The  Gheber  belt  that  round  him  clung.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

guel  -der,  gel'-der,  guel-dres,  s.  &  a.  [From 
Gueldres,  the  French  name  of  Geldern,  a  town  of 
Germany,  on  the  Niers.] 

guelder-rose,  gelder-rose,  gueldres-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus,  a  shrubby  plant,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  order  Caprifoli- 
acese,  and  the  tribe  Sambuceee.  It  has  subglabrous 
three-lobed  stipulate  loaves,  and  cymes  of  white 
flowers,  and  fruits  of  red  translucent  drupes. 


Guelph,  fGhelf  (uasw),s.  [A  proper  name- 
Wolf.]  (Seedef.) 

History : 

1.  Gen. :  The  name  given  to  successive  dukes  of 
Bavaria. 

2.  Specif.:  The  name  of  a  political  party.  It  arose 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  royal  family  of  Britain 
are  by  descent  Guelphs. 

Guel-phic  (u  as  w),  a.  [German 
Guelph  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  tne  Guelphs. 

Guelphic-order,  s. 

Her. :  An  order  of  knighthood  in¬ 
stituted  for  Hanover  on  Aug.  12, 1815, 
by  the  English  Prince  Eegent,  after¬ 
ward  George  IV. 

gue’-non,  s.  [Fr.] 

Zoblogy:  The  name  given  by  the 
French  tocertainSimiadBe(Monkeys) 
of  the  Old  World.  They  belong  to 
the  genera  Cercopithecus  and  Cercocebus ;  their 
type  is  the  Green  Monkey,  Cercocebus  sabceus. 

tguer-don,  *guer -ddne,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  widerdonum,  widarldn,  a  hybrid  compound, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  wider  (Ger.  wieder)  =  against,  and 
Low  Lat.  donum— a  gift ;  cf.  A.  S.  widherledn,  a 
recompense,  from  widher= against,  back  again,  and 
ledn=  a  loan.  (She at.)]  A  reward,  a  recompense, 
a  return,  a  requital. 

“Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 

Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  293. 

*guer’-don,  v.  t.  [Gueedon,  s.]  To  reward,  to 
recompense,  to  give  a  guerdon  to. 

“  For  al  it  be  so  that  they  ben  youre  frendes,  therefore 
shullen  ye  not  sufren,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but 
ye  oughte  the  rather  guerdone  hem,  and  shewe  hem  youre 
iargess e.”— Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

guer-dOn-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guerdon;  -able.] 
That  may  or  should  be  rewarded ;  deserving  of  a 
guerdon  or  reward. 

“Finding  it  as  well  guerdonable,  as  grateful,  to  publish 
their  libels.” — Sir  G.  Buck:  Hist.  Researches,  iii.  75. 

guer -don-less,  *guer-don-lesse,  a.  [En» 

guerdon;  -less.]  Without  reward;  unrewarded. 

guer'-e-za,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  beautiful  large 
monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus,  found  in  tropical 
Africa.  [Colobus.] 

guer-il-la,  guer-ril  -la,  s.  &  a.  [3p.  guerrilla 
=  a  skirmish,  a  little  war;  dimin.  of  guerra  (Fr. 
guerre)=v/ar,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  werra — discord.]' 
[War.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  irregular  warfare  carried  on  by  small  inde¬ 
pendent  bands  ;  an  irregular,  petty  war. 

2.  One  who  carries  on  war  in  an  irregular  man¬ 
ner  ;  a  member  of  an  independent  band  engaged  in 
predatory  and  irregular  attacks  upon  an  enemy. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  band  of 
guerillas;  carrying  on  war  in  an  irregular  manner; 
consisting  of  guerillas. 

“  The  guerilla  band 

Came  like  Night’s  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land.” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  49. 

Guerilla  war  or  warfare :  An  irregular  mode  of 
carrying  on  war  by  means  of  small,  independent 
bands  of  armed  men,  self-constituted  and  ordered, 
unconnected  with  a  regular  army,  and  entitled  to 
dismiss  themselves  at  any  time.  Guerilla  warfare 
is  mainly  carried  on  in  a  country  occupied  by  an 
enemy. 

Guern-?ey,  s.  &  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  (?)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 

Guernsey-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  Nerine  sarniensis. 

guer-ril-le’-ro  (le  as  lye),  s.  [Sp.]  A  guerilla, 

or  guerillist. 

guer-ril -list,  guer-Il  -list,s.  [Eng.  guerill(a)  ; 
-is<.]  A  member  of  a  band  of  guerillas ;  one  who 
carries  on  guerilla  warfare. 

guess,  *ges,  *gesse,  *gess-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dan. 

gisse;  Sw.  gissa= to  guess;  cogn.  with  Icel.  giska; 
Dut.  gissen ;  Dan.  gjette= to  guess.  Probably  guess 
meant  originally  to  try,  to  get,  being  a  secondary 
(desiderative)  verb  formed  from  to  get.  {Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  an  opinion  concerning  without  any 
certain  grounds  or  means  of  knowledge  ;  to  judge  of 
at  random. 

“And  guessing  what  words  anciently  meant  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  anoients  to  know  the  fact.”  —  Waterland: 
Works,  iii.  279. 
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bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shgn.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  Vlxis;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 


guess 

2.  To  form  an  opinion  or  idea  of  on  probable  or 
'easonable  grounds ;  to  conclude  with  probability. 

“Ambushed  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress, 

To  be  Taxallan  enemies  I  guess.” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

3.  To  conjecture  rightly ;  to  divine ;  to  solve  by  a 
Correct  conjecture ;  to  form  a  correct  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  ;  as,  to  guess  a  riddle. 

“So  much  room  as  to  guess  what  he  would  be  at.” — 
War  bur  ton:  Divine  Legation  ( Dedie .  to  the  Free  Thinkers). 

*4.  To  hit  upon ;  to  reproduce  from  memory. 

“Tell  me  their  words,  as  nearly  as  thou  canst  guess 
them.”  Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  L 

5.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  a  conjecture ;  to  make  a  guess ;  to 
estimate. 

“The  met  of  this  ilond,  as  Englische  men  gesseth.”— 
3 'revisa,  ii.  39. 

2.  To  believe,  to  suppose. 

“  There  ben  now  fewe  of  suche,  I  gesse.” 

Gower,  iii.  180. 

*3.  To  imagine. 

“  I  gesside  that  I  bar  in  o  panyere  .  .  .  alle  metes 
that  ben  maad  bi  craft  of  bakers.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis, 
*1.  47.  (Purvey.) 

4.  To  judge  at  random.  (Followed  by  at.) 

“  G:iess  at  her  years.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

*5.  To  aim. 

“The  archeres  to  hem  gesse." 

Richard  Cceurde  Lion,  4,481. 

T!  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  guess  and 
to  conjecture :  “  We  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is; 
we  conjecture  that  which  may  be :  we  guess  that  it  is 
a  certain  hour ;  we  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a 
person’s  actions.  The  guessing  is  opposed  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  a  thing;  the  conjecturing  is 
opposed  to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing ;  a  child 
guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he  has 
not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful  person,  employs 
conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con¬ 
clusion.”  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
guess,  *gesse,  *guesse,  s.  [Guess,  v.] 

1.  A  conjecture ;  a  judgment  at  random,  or  with¬ 
out  certain  grounds  or  reasons. 

“If  right  this  guess  of  mine.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  10. 

2.  A  riddle.  (Scotch.) 
guess-rope,  guess-warp,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  having  one  end  fastened  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  object,  in  order  to  warp  a  vessel  toward  the 
object. 

Guess-warp  boom. : 

Naut. :  A  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a  vessel, 
with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer  extremity,  for 
boats  to  ride  by  when  the  vessel  is  at  her  moorings, 
guess-work,  s.  [Guesswoek.] 

*guess  (2),s.  [A.  corruption  of  guise  (q.  v.).J 

Guise,  manner,  fashion,  sort. 

“My  lady  Isabella  is  of  another  guess  mold.”— H. 
Walpole. 

guess’-er,  *gess-are,  s.  [Eng.  guess;  -er.]  One 
who  guesses  or  conjectures ;  a  conjecturer. 

“A  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  side,  cannot  be 
called  a  bad  guesser.” — Bentley:  Sermons,  iii. 

guess’-Ihg,  *gess-ing,  *gess-inge,  *gess-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Guess,  i\j 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  conjecturing  or  judging 
at  random ;  a  guess,  a  conjecture. 

“William  wroot  so  by  his  owne  gessynge .” — Trevisa,  ii. 

69. 

guess’-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  guessing;  -??/.]  By 
guess,  by  conjecture ;  conjecturally,  at  random. 

“  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  7. 

*guess'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  guess ;  -ive.]  Conjectural. 
“They  are  only  guessive  interpretations  of  dim-eyed 
man.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  xcvi. 

guess-work,  s.  [Eng.  guess,  and  work.']  Work 
performed  by  mere  guess  or  at  random ;  guessing, 
conjecture. 

guest,  *gest,  *geste,  *gist,  s.  [A.  S.  geest,  gest, 
gast,  gist,  giest ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gesti;  Dan.  giest; 
Sw.  gast;  Dan.  gast;  Goth,  gasts;  Ger.  gast,  all=a 
guest;  Lat.  hostis=a  stranger,  a  guest,  an  enemy, 
from  a  root  ghan= to  strike.] 
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gug'-gle,  s.  [Guggle,  v.]  A  sound  as  of  water 
or  other  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aperture, 
or  of  air  being  passed  through  a  liquid ;  a  gurgle. 

fgfthr,  s.  [Ger.=(l)  fermentation,  working;  (2) 
see  def.,  from  gahren— to ferment.] 

Min. :  A  loose  earthy  deposit  in  the  cavities  of 
n  ,  rorlfs  e-enerallv  whito*  m  whicli  cas©  it  is  probably 

“  Where  is  the  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  pass-  but  sometimes  reddish  or  reddish-yel¬ 

low  from  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron. 


2.  Any  person,  thing,  or  being  temporarily  resid¬ 
ing,  living,  or  placed  in  another. 

“  Go,  soul,  the  body’s  guest." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  The  Lie. 

guest-chamber,  s.  A  room  appropriated  to  the 
entertainment  of  guests. 


over  with  my  disciples? 

*guest-hall,  *gest-halle,  s.  A  guest-chamber. 
“  Fair  him  gret  in  the  gest-halle." 

Lay  le  Freine,  257. 

*guest-rite,  s.  The  offices  due  toward  a  guest. 

“  He  would  not  bear 

In  his  black  fleete  that  guest-rite  to  the  war.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey  xxi. 

guest-rope,  s.  [Guess-bope.] 

*guest  -tak-er,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gist-taker, 
that  is,  one  who  took  in  cattle  to  pasture.]  An 
agister. 

*guest,  *gest-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [M.  H.  G.  gesten;  Sw. 
gasta;  Dan.  gjeste.]  [Guest,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  entertain  as  a  guest ;  to  treat  hos¬ 
pitably. 

“  His  men  wer  well  gested  with  brede,  wy ne,  and  light.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  160. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lodge  as  a  guest ;  to  be  a  guest. 

“My  hope  was  now 

To  guest  with  him,  and  see  his  hand  bestow 
Bights  of  our  friendship.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey  xxiv 

*guesf-en,  *gest-nen,  *gist-nen,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Guest,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  entertain  or  lodge  as  a  guest. 

“  He  gestened  tham  wit  him  that  night.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  2,711. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lodge,  to  be  a  guest. 

“He  wule  gistnen  mid  on.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  402. 
*guest'-Ihg,  *gest-ing,  *gest-inge,  s.  [Eng. 
guest;  • ing .]  A  lodging  as  a  guest. 

“Thai  toke  thair  gesting  in  the  tun.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  11,443. 

*guest-ive,  a.  [En g.  guest ; -ive.]  Pertaining  or 
suited  to  a  guest ;  hospitable. 

“Besides,  if  I  go  home, 

My  mother  is  with  two  doubts  ouercome: 

If  she  shall  stay  with  me,  and  take  fit  care 
For  all  such  guests,  as  there  seeke  guestiue  fare.” 

Warner:  Albions  Eng.,  bk.  xvi. 

’"guest  '-nlftg,  *gest'-en-yng,  *gest-ning,  *gest- 
ninge,  *gest-nyng,  s.  [Eng.  guesten ;  -ing.]  A 
lodging  as  a  guest;  hospitality,  a  feast. 
*guest'-on-ye,  s.  [Eng  .gesten;  -y.]  A  feast. 

“  The  lordys  that  of  valew  were, 

They  come  to  that  ge.ston.ye.” 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2,724. 

guest'-wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  guest;  -wise.]  In  the 
manner  of  a  guest ;  like  a  guest. 

“I  entering  guest-wise  on  a  time 
The  frolicke  Thsebane  court.” 

Warner.  Albions  England,  vi.  31. 

fuet-tar'-da,  s.  [Named  after  Etienne  Guettard, 
rench  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Guettar- 
didse.  The  bark  and  root  of  Guettarda  coccinea, 
G.  antirrhcea,  and  G.  angelica  are  febrifuges  and 
astringents. 

guet-tar'-di- dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  guettard(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cinchonacese,  tribe  Coffese. 
*gueux  (eux  nearly  as  u),  s.  [Er.=a  beggar,  a 
ragamuffin,  a  rascal,  a  blackguard.] 

Hist. :  The  nickname  taken  by  the  patriots  of  the 
Low  Countries  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  op¬ 
posed  the  religious  and  political  tyranny  of  Philip 
II.,  King  of  Spain. 

gue-ve'-I,  s.  [A  South  African  word.] 

ZoOl. :  Various  species  of  Cephalopus,  spec.  C. 
pygmcea,  a  diminutive  antelope  about  a  foot  high, 
occurring  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Called  by  the 


gui'-ac,  gui'-SL-cum  (gui  as  gwl),  gwI'-3.-cum, 

s.  [Guaiacum.] 

Gui-a'-na,  Guy-E'-ng,,  Guay-a-nu  (Gui,  Guy, 
and  Guay  as  Gwe),  s.  &  a.  [The  native  name.] 

A.  Assubst.:  An  extensive  country  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  South  America,  between  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco  rivers,  divided  into  Brazilian, 
British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Guiana-bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  Portlandia  hexandra,  used 
as  a  febrifuge.  Called  more  fully  French  Guiana 
Bark. 

fgul'-baa,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Z06I.:  An  unidentified  mammal  resembling  tbe 
gazelle.  (Goldsmith.) 
gui-bel-line,  s.  &a.  [Ghtbelline.] 

Gui  -co-war,  s.  [Mahratta=cowherd.]  The  title 
of  the  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Guzerat,  in  the  west 
of  India.  His  capital  is  Baroda. 

guld'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guid(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  guided,  led,  or  directed. 

“A  submissive  and  guidable  spirit,  a  disposition  easy  to 
all.” — Sprat:  Sermon  before  the  King  (1676),  p.  11. 
*guld'-age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Eng.  guid(e) ;  -age.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  guiding;  guidance; 
direction. 

2.  Law:  The  reward  or  pay  given,  for  safe-con¬ 
duct  through  a  strange  or  unknown  country. 

guld'-anse,  *guyd-ance,  s.  [Guide,  p.]  The 
act  of  guiding,  leading,  or  directing;  direction; 
government. 

guide,  *gyden,  *gyde,  v.  t.  [Fr.  guider;  Ital. 
guidare;  Sp.  guiar ;  ultimately  from  Goth.  wAtan— 
to  watch ;  A.  S.  witan=  to  know,  witan=  to  observe; 
hence  the  original  meaning  was  to  cause  or  make  to 
know,  to  show.] 

1.  To  direct,  lead  or  conduct  in  a  way,  course,  or 
path. 

“A  foole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  gide." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  direct,  to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  manage. 

“How  incapable  is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding  him- 

self.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

3.  To  point  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  by ;  to 
direct  or  lead  toward  the  proper  or  correct  course. 

“  To  assist  your  recollection,  and  guide  your  judgment.” 
— Sir  W.  Jones:  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Calcutta, 
Dec.  4,  1788. 

4.  To  influence;  to  direct,  turn,  or  lead  in  any 
direction. 

“In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nature.” — Burke:  On  th« 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  s.  9. 

5.  To  instruct  and  direct. 

*6.  To  attend  to,  to  manage,  to  superintend. 

“I  will  that  the  younger  woman  marry,  bear  children, 
and  guide  the  house.” — 1  Timothy  v.  14. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  guide  and  to  con* 
duct,  see  Conduct. 

guide,  *gide,  *gyde,  s.  [Fr .guide;  Ital. guida; 
Sp.  guia.]  [Guide,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  guides,  directs,  or  con¬ 
ducts  another  in  his-way  or  course ;  a  conductor;  a 
leader. 

“  My  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  .One  who  or  that  which  guides  or  directs  a  per* 


Dutch  the  Kleene  Boc,  &c.  There  are  other  species  son  iu  his  conduct  or  course  of  life ;  a  director, 
of  Guevei.  “  They  have  all  the  same  pastoral  guides  appointed.”— 


gue-vi  -nl-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteaceee.  The  fruit  of  one 
species  of  the  genus  is  said  to  be  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Chili,  under  the  name  of  Avellano. 

guf-fEw',  guf-fa',  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  Aloud 
burst  of  laughter. 

“  The  skirl  at  the  end  of  the  guffa." — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxxv. 


swords,  was  there  to  receive  his  ytteste.” — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


Pearson. 

3.  A  director;  a  regulator;  a  raler. 

“Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  ©f  nature J" 

— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  A  guide-book  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civ.  Eng.:  A  pile  driven  to  mark  a  site, 

.2.  Mach.:  A  pulley  to  direct  a  band  in  a  new 
direction. 


^\Mil.  (pl.) :  A  corps  of  the  French  army,  formeu 
n  HI4.  They  were  made  by  Napoleon  I.  into  a 


_  _ guf-fer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  for  the 

1.  A  person  received  and  entertained  in  the  house  viviparous  Blenny,  Zoarcus  viviparus. 
or  at  the  table  of  another,  whether  by  invitation  or  gug'-gle,  p.  i.  [Imitative ;  cf.  gurgle .]  To  make  guard."  When,  in"  1860," Savoy  andT Nice  were 1  an 
otherwise  one  who  lodges  or  resides  temporarily  a  sound  like  that  of  a  liquid  passing  through  a  nar-  nexed  by  France  in  comp  Jnsation  for  lid  ran' 
at  an  hotel  or  lodging-house.  row  aperture,  or  of  air  being  foreed  threugh  a  dered  to  Italy  in  the  wa^wfth  Austria  it  w^  a 

“Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six  hundred  broad-  liquid ;  to  gurgle.  party  of  Guides  who  placed  the  French  ’flaw  on  the 

“One  .  .  .  red  guggling  turkey-cock.”  —  Carlyle:  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  shouts  of  “  Vive  I  ’Em. 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv.  - v  lve  J 


pereur ! 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a.. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


guide-blocks 
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guillotine 


4.  Music :  A  direction ;  a  mark  of  direction. 

5.  Print.:  A  printer’s  copy-holder,  which  marks 
the  line. 

6.  Rail.  Eng. :  An  additional  rail  to  keep  a  loco¬ 
motive  or  car  on  the  track  in  curves,  crossings,  or 
steep  grades.  [Guide-rail,  Gxjaed-eail.] 

7.  Sewing-mach. :  A  means  of  directing  cloth  to 
the  edge  or  face-plate  of  a  gauge,  in  making  a  hem 
or  tuck. 

8.  Steam-eng.:  One  of  the  bars  which  keeps  in 
line  the  blocks  on  the  cross-head  of  the  piston-rod. 
[Guide-block.] 

9.  Surg. :  A  tool  or  instrument  director,  as  the 
staff  or  director  of  a  surgeon’s  probe  or  bistoury. 

10.  Water-wheels:  A  plate  in  the  curb  of  a  water¬ 
wheel  to  direct  the  water  upon  the  buckets  of  the 
wheel. 

guide-blocks,  s.pl. 

Steam-engin. :  Metallic  pieces  with  parallel  sides 
fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  cross-head,  and  sliding  as 
guides  on  the  side  frames  to  keep  the  motion  of  the 
piston-rod  direct. 

guide-book,  s.  A  book  containing  directions  for 
travelers  or  tourists  in  a  strange  country,  giviug  in¬ 
formation  as  to  places  passed  through,  means  of 
transit,  &c. 

guide-main,  s.  A  hand-guide,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  wrist 
in  pianoforte  playing,  invented  by  Kalkbrenner. 

guide-pile,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  pile  driven  to  mark  out  or 
limit  the  field  of  operation  or  a  site. 

guide-pulley,  s. 

Mach.:  A  pulley  for  directing  or  changing  the 
line  of  motion  of  a  belt,  but  not  otherwise  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  transmission  of  motion. 

guide-rail,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  An  additional  rail,  usually  placed 
midway  between  the  two  ordinary  rails  of  a  railway, 
and  employed  in  connection  with  mechanical 
devices  on  the  engine,  carriages,  or  both,  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  rolling-stock  from  running  off  the  rails. 
The  center  rail,  gripped  by  horizontally  rotating 
wheels,  acts  as  a  guide-rail. 

guide-screw,  s. 

Mach. :  A  screw  for  directing  or  regulating  certain 
movements. 

guide-tube,  s. 

Mach. :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  boring-bit  or 
drill  is  guided,  consisting  commonly  of  a  fixed  tube 
to  prevent  swerving. 

gulde’-less,  a.  [Eng.  guide;  -less.']  Destitute 
of  or  without  a  guide,  leader,  or  director. 

♦guide -less-ness,  s.  [English  guideless:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  a  guide. 

guide  -post,  s.  [Eng.  guide ,  and  post.]  A  post 
erected  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  roads  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  travelers ;  a 
finger-post. 

guld  -er,  *gyd-er,  s.  [Eng.  guid(e) ;  -er. ]  One 
wno  guides,  directs,  or  conducts ;  a  guide,  a  leader, 
a  director. 

“  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. 

Our  guider,  come  ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  7. 

♦guld’-er-ess,  *gld -er-esse,  s.  [Eng.  guider; 
•css.]  A  female  guide  or  leader,  a  conductress. 

♦guide -ship,  *guid-schip,  *guide-schip,  s. 

[Eng.  guide;  -ship~] 

1.  Guidance,  government. 

“He  desired  that  they  would  send  to  France  for  the  duik 
of  Albanie,  to  cum  and  ressaive  the  auctoritie  and  guid- 
tchip  off  the  real  me.” — Pit  scot  tie:  Cron.,  p.  290. 

2.  Treatment. 

“An’  our  ain  lads — 

Gar’d  them  work  hard,  an’  little  sust’nance  gae. 
That  I  was  even  at  their  guideship  wae.” 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  62. 

gui  -don,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  swallow-tailed  company  flag  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  half  red  and  half  white,  dividing  at  the 
fork.  The  red  above  has  “  U.  S.”  in  white.  The 
white  is  below,  and  has  the  letter  of  the  company  in 
red.  The  fly  is  3  feet  5  inches  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  head  is  27  inches.  The  lance  is  9  feet  long,  in¬ 
cluding  spear  and  ferrule.  (£7.  S .) 

*2.  A  standard-bearer.  . 

*3.  One  of  a  community  established  by  Charle¬ 
magne  at  Rome  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Gulg  -net,  s.  [Adrien  Guignet,  a  noted  French 
painter  (7).] 

Guignet’s-green,  s. 

Chem.:  Chromic  hydroxide,  Cr2O(0H)4.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  fusing  together  equal  molecules  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  crystallized  boric  acid, 
and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass  with  water.  The 
residue  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  and  used  as  a 
green  pigment.  _ 


gui-lan-di'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Melchior  Gui- 
landina,  a  Prussian  traveler  and  a  professor  of 
botany  at  Padua ;  he  died  in  1589.] 

Bot.:  The  Nicker-tree.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  sub-order  Ceesalpiniese,  tribe  Eucaesalpinie®. 
The  bark  and  very  bitter  seeds  of  Guilandina  bon- 
duc,  an  Indian  tree,  when  pounded  small  and  mixed 
with  castor  oil,  form  a  valuable  external  applica¬ 
tion  in  incipient  hydrocele,  and  the  leaves  fried 
with  a  little  castor  oil,  act  as  a  discutient  in  hernia 
humeralis.  The  seeds,  called  Bonduc  or  Nicker- 
nuts,  are  hard  and  smooth ;  they  are  used  in  the 
East  for  rosaries,  necklaces,  &c. 

guild,  *gild,  *gilde,  *gyeld,  *gyylde,  *gylde, 
*yilde,  s.  [A.  S.  gild= a  payment;  gegyldscipe=& 
guild;  gegilda=a  member  of  a  guild;  gieldan , 
gyldan— to  pay  (Eng.  yield) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gild= 
a  guild  or  company;  Icel.  gildi= payment;  Goth. 
gild— tribute-money ;  Ger.  glide = a  guild.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  society  or  corporation  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  trade,  or  pursuits,  combined  for  mutual  aid 
and  protection  of  their  interests. 

“It  was  originally  governed  by  a  guild  and  guild-mas¬ 
ter  ;■  whi cli  was  the  origin  of  corporations,  and  took  rise 
before  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  the  name  being  Saxon, 
signifying  a  fraternity,  which  unites  and  flings  its  effects 
into  a  common  stock,  and  is  derived  from  gildan,  to  pay. 
A  guild  was  a  public  feast,  to  commemorate  the  time  of 
the  institution;  and  the  guild-hall  the  place  in  which  the 
fraternity  assembled.” — Pennant:  Journey  from  Chester: 
Lichfield, 

*2.  A  guildhall. 

3.  A  company  or  fellowship  of  any  kind ;  an  asso¬ 
ciation. 

“He  was  so  deserted, 

Not  to  be  called  into  their  guild.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques;  Chloridia. 

II.  Hist. :  The  essential  principle  of  the  guild  is 
the  banding  together  for  mutual  help,  enjoyment, 
and  encouragement.  Some  German  scholars  find 
the  origin  of  guilds  in  the  sacrificial  assemblies  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes;  Wilda,  Brentano,  and  others 
see  in  the  family  the  germ  from  which  it  was  devel¬ 
oped;  others  again  maintain  that  guilds  have 
sprung  from  the  Roman  collegia.  More  than  2,000 
years  ago  the  Greeks  had  their  eranoi  and  thiasoi, 
and  Numa  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  formation 
of  craft  guilds,  of  which  Plutarch  enumerates  nine. 

guild-brother,  s.  A  fellow-member  of  a  guild, 
♦guild  -able,  «•  [Eng.  guild;  -able.]  Liable  to 
a  tax. 

guild  -er,  *gild-er,  *gild-ern,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Dut.  &  Ger.  gulden— a  florin,  as  if  a  coin  of  gueders 
or  geldrers.]  A  coin  current  in  Holland  and  worth 
twenty  stivers,  or  about  forty  cents. 

“ One  projector  was  for  coining  guilders;  another  for 
coining  dollars.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

guild-hall',  *gylde-halle,  s.  [Eng.  guild,  and 
hall.]  A  hall  where  a  guild  or  corporation  meets  ;  a 
townhall ;  a  corporation-hall ;  specif.,  the  townhall 
of  London,  England. 

gulld'-rjr,  s.  [Eng.  guild;  -ry.]  A  guild;  the 
members  of  a  guild.  (Scotch.) 

guile  (1)  *gile,  *gyle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  guile,  gile; 
Prov.  guil,  from  an  O.  L.  Ger.  word  represented  by 
A.  S.  toil;  Icel.  vel,  vcel—a  trick,  guile.  (Skeat.) ] 
Deceit,  craft,  cunning,  artifice,  duplicity.  [Wile.] 
“An  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." — 
John  i.  47. 


♦guile  (2),  *gile,  *gil-en,  *gyle,  *gylle,  v. 

[O.  Fr.  guiler .]  [Guile,  s.] 

1.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

2.  To  disguise  craftily. 


♦gulled,  a.  [Eng.  guil(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Deceived,  deluded. 

2.  Deceitful,  treacherous. 

“Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  L 


i-ful,  a. 
treach- 


“  To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied.” 

Milton  •  P.  L.,  ix.  567. 


gulle'-ful-ly,  *gile-ful-i,  *gyle-ful-li,  adv. 
[Eng.  guileful;  -ly. ]  In  a  guileful,  treacherous, 
crafty,  or  deceitful  manner;  deceitfully. 

“  To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied.” 

Milton:  P.  A.,  ix.  655. 


gulle'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  guileful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guileful;  treachery,  du¬ 
plicity,  deceit,  craft. 

gulle’-less,  a.  [English  guile;  -less.]  Free  from 
guile,  deceit,  or  duplicity ;  sincere,  frank,  honest. 

“  If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  13. 


gulle’-less-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  guileless;  - ly .]  In  a 
guileless,  honest,  sincere,  or  open  manner ;  without 
deceit  or  duplicity. 


gulle'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  guileless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guileless ;  freedom  from 
guile  or  duplicity. 

gull’-er,  s.  [Eng.  guil(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  de¬ 
ceives,  deludes,  or  betrays  by  guile. 

“And  now  by  fortune,  was  arrived  here, 

Where  those  two  guilers  with  Malbecco  were.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  37. 

gull-l-el  -ma,  s.  [Named  after  Caroline  Wilhel- 
mine,  Queen  of  Maximilian  I.,  King  of  Bavaria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoeae,  and  the 
spiny  division  of  them.  The  leaves  are  pinnate ; 
the  fruit,  which  is  egg-shaped,  has  but  one  seed. 
Three  species  are  known— Guilielma  speciosa  is  the 
Peach-palm  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana.  It  is  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  is  cultivated  along 
the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  natives  eat 
the  fleshy  portions  of  the  fruit  boiled  or  roasted. 
The  taste  is  like  that  of  potatoes.  Sometimes  mo¬ 
lasses  is  added.  When  fermented  in  water  they 
form  a  beverage,  while  meal  obtained  from  them  is 
baked  into  cakes. 

♦gull-le-met,  s.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
ventor.] 

Print.:  A  quotation  mark;  a  mark  used  to  in¬ 
close  a  quotation  (‘  ’  “  ”). 

gull'-le-mot,  s.  [Fr.] 

Ornith. :  Uria,  a  genus  of  natatorial  birds  placed 
under  the  family  Alcidae.  The  bill  is  moderate  and 
slender,  the  frontal  planes  advancing  far  upon  the 
nostrils,  but  divided  by  the  culmen ;  the  tail  short, 
the  wings  pointed,  the  feet  short,  slender,  and  three¬ 
toed.  The  proper  habitat  of  the  guillemot  is  amid 
the  rocks  and  ice-caverns  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
deposit  their  solitary  egg  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  and 
the  young,  when  hatched,  tumble  into  the  sea,  and 
swim  and  dive  with  great  facility,  feeding  on  small 
fish  and  crustaceans. 

gull-le-vat,  *gyle-fat,  *gyle-vat,  s.  [French 
guiller=to  ferment,  and  English  vat  (q.  v.).]  A  vat 
used  in  brewing  for  fermenting  wort. 

guIl-loQhe',  s.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  or  introducer.] 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  intertwisted  bands  or 
interlaced  cords,  which  is  made  continuous  as  a 
fascia. 

gull-lo-tine',  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  beheading  criminals  with  a 
single  blow,  used  by  the  French  Government  for 
executing  criminals.  A  form  of  it  was  in  use  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but,  being  improved  and  re-introduced 
by  Dr.  Guillotin  at  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution;  it  received  its  present  name  after  him. 
The  following  description  will  explain  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  its  mode  of  use:  On  a  platform  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
are  erected  the  two  upright  posts  between  which  is 
suspended  the  ax.  They  somewhat  resemble  a  nar¬ 
row  gallows  with  not  more  than  a  foot  between  the 
posts.  The  ax,  which  is  not  unlike  a  hay-knife, 
though  much  heavier  and  broader,  is  drawn  up  to 
the  top  of  the  posts,  between  which  it  runs  in 
grooves,  and  is  held  suspended  by  a  loop  in  the  hal¬ 
yards,  passed  over  a  button  at  the  bottom.  The 
edge  of  the  ax  is 
diagonal,  so  as  to 
make  a  draw  cut, 
giving  it  a  fear¬ 
ful  power  and 
certainty  in  sev¬ 
ering  a  human 
neck.  On  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  plat¬ 
form  stands  a 
frame  or  large 
inverted  box, 
much  resembling 
a  soldier’s  arm- 
chest,  about  six 
feet  long  and  two 
and  a  half  feet 
wide  and  high. 

One  end  of  this 
abuts  upon  the 
upright  posts;  at  Guillotine. 

the  other  end  is 

a  small  truck  having  a  strap  and  buckle  by  which 
the  culprit  is  secured.  He  is  advanced  with  his 
breast  against  the  truck,  to  which  his  body  is 
strapped,  and  tilted  down,  truck  and  all,  upon  his 
face;  the  truck,  moving  upon  small  wheels  in 
grooves  on  the  top  of  the  chest,  is  run  rapidly  for. 
ward  until  the  neck  comes  under  the  knife.  The 
rope  is  unhooked  from  the  button,  the  ax  falls  with 
a  thud,  the  head  drops  into  a  basket,  and  the  body 
is  unstrapped  and  rolled  into  a  large  basket  along¬ 
side.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Guil¬ 
lotin  perished  by  the  machine  of  his  own  invention, 
as  he  lived  till  1814,  and  founded  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  [Maiden.] 

2.  A  guillotine-cutter  (q.  v.). 


b6il  b<5y”  p6ftt,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del- 


guillotine-cutter 


guillotine-cutter,  s.  A  machine  which  cuts  by 
e.  knife  descending  in  guides.  Cutters  for  paper  and 
straw  are  thus  made,  and  the  descent  is  usually  ob¬ 
lique,  so  as  to  give  a  draw  cut. 

guil-lo-tine  ,  v.  t.  [Guillotine,  v .]  To  execute 
by  the  guillotine. 

*gull-l6-tine'-ment,  s.  [Guillotine.]  Death 
by  the  guillotine. 

“Bewildered  by  long  terror,  perturbations,  and  guillo . 
tinement.” — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii., 

eh.  ii. 

guill§,  s.  [A  S.  geolo= yellow.]  A  plant— the 
Corn  Marigold. 

guilt,  *gelt,  *gilt,  *gilte,  *gult,  *gylt,  s.  [A.  S. 
qyll= a  crime,  originally  a  fine  or  payment  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  crime  ;  gyld=a  recompense,  gyldan— to 
pay,  to  yield.]  [Guild.] 

1.  A  crime  or  an  offense ;  a  breach  of  law  or  duty. 

“If  geniall  brands  and  bed  me  lothe  not 
To  this  one  gilt  perchaunceyet  might  I  yeld.” 

Surrey  Virgil’s  ASneid,  iv. 

2.  Criminality ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a  moral 
agent  who  has  willfully  or  intentionally  committed 
a  breach  of  any  law  or  duty.  In  guil  t  are  included 
both  criminality  and  liability  to  punishment. 

“An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt,” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.,  iv.,  ch.  2. 

*3.  An  exposure  or  liability  to  forfeiture  or  other 
penalty. 

“A  ship  incurs  guilt  by  the  violation  of  a  blockade.” — 
Kent. 

guilt-born,  a.  Springing  from  guilt  or  crime; 
«riminal. 

“There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Quilt-bom  Excess.”  Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  14. 

guilt-concealing,  s.  Hiding  or  cloaking  crimes. 

“At  evening  snatched, 

Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,173. 

guilt-sick,  s.  Sickened  by  guilt  or  remorse. 

“A  guilt-sick  conscience, 

To  keep  us  waking.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv. 

guilt-stained,  a.  Stained  by  guilt  or  crime; 
criminal. 

♦guilt,  *gilt,  *gult,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  agyltan.'j  To 
offend ;  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime. 

“Who  is  forsothe,  that  gilteth  not  in  histunge?” — IV  ye¬ 
ti  ffe  :  Eccles.,  xix.  17. 

♦guilt -er,  *gilt-er,  s.  [Eng.  guilt;  -er.]  One 
Who  offends  or  is  guilty  of  any  crime. 

“That  lawe  he  shal  yiue  to  the  gilteris  in  the  weie.”— 
Wycliffe :  Psalms  xxiv.  8. 

guilt '-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  guilty ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  guilty  manner ;  not  innocently. 

“  Him  that  hears,  and  readeth  guiltily.” 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  v.,  eat.  & 

2.  With  a  bad  conscience. 

“  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake, 

And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days: 

Think  on  lord  Hastings!  despair  and  die!” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

guilt -i-ness,  *gylt  -i-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  guilty; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  guilty;  guilt; 
Briminality ;  consciousness  of  crime. 

“0,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 

And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 
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2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  offense 
committed  or  imputed. 

3.  Liable  to  blame  for,  justly  chargeable  with. 
“Nor  was  he  guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of 

manner  to  which,  more  than  to  any  grave  delinquency, 
the  unpopularity  of  his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  Cognizant  of  or  characterized  by  guilt ;  arising 
from  or  indicating  guilt ;  conscious  of  guilt. 

“  She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream,  .  .  . 

Goads  sleeping  Fancy’s  wild  career.” 

Scott;  Rokeby,  i.  1. 

*5.  Conscious,  cognizant,  chargeable. 

*6.  Liable  to ;  deserving  of ;  having  incurred. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

“They  answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty  of  death.” — Mat¬ 
thew  xxvi.  66. 

*7.  Criminal ;  against  law  and  right. 

“How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous,  guilty  murder  done.” 

I  Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  guilty  and  criminal , 
see  Ceiminal. 

*guilty-like,  adv.  Like  one  guilty.  ( Shakesp . : 
Othello,  iii.  3.) 

gui-mau  ve  (au  as  o),.s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
bis  malva,  a  corruption  of  hibiscus  malva,  or  malva 
hibiscus .] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Marsh-mallow,  Althcea  offic¬ 
inalis. 

*gulm  -bard,  s.  [Fr.  guimbarde  (q.  v.).]  The 

Jew’s-harp  (q.  v.). 

Guimet,  s.  [Jean-Baptiste  Guimet,  a  French 


guise 

Guinea-grains,  s.  pi. 

Phar.:  [Geains  of  Paradise.] 

Guinea-grass,  s- 

Bot. :  Panicum  jumentorum,  or  maximum.  It  is  6 
native  of  Western  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  fodder. 

guinea-hen,  *ginny-hen,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  guinea-fowl  (q.  v.). 

“  The  natives  of  those  islands  call  [them]  Gallena  Pin- 
tada,  or  the  painted  hen ;  but  in  Jamaica,  where  I  have 
seen  also  those  birds  in  the  dry  savannas  and  woods 
(for  they  love  to  run  about  in  such  places),  they  art 
oalled  guinea-hens.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1699). 

*2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute,  a  courtesan. 

“Ere  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen 
I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon.” — Shakesp., 
Othello,  i.  3. 

$[  (1)  Guinea-hen  flower : 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meleagris. 

(2)  Guinea-hen  weed: 

Bot. :  Petiveria  alliacea.  Its  English  name  is 
given  because  guinea-hens  are  said  to  be  very  fond 
of  it.  It  grows  wild  in  the  savannas  and  woods  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the 
tongue  and  affect  the  milk  of  cattle  which  eat  it. 

Guinea-peach,  s. 

Bot. :  Sarcocephalus  esculentus,  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

Guinea-pepper,  s. 

I.  Botany: 


_ _ _  ,,  „  . .  .  ,,  .  .  1&2.  Amomum  grana  Paradisi  and  A.  grandi - 

GUimei.s.  I  Jean-Bap  tiste  Guimet,  a  French.  yorum  aromatic,  plants  growing  in  Western  Africa, 
chemist  who  discovered  the  method  of  producing  J  d  u’sed  for  the  same  pUrpose  as  cardamoms 
artificial  ultramarine  m  1826,  and  erected  works  for  n,/rinn  1 


its  manufacture  at  Lyons  in  1834.] 

Guimet’s  ultramarine,  s.  [Or  French  Ultra- 
marine.]  A  factitious  pigment  of  a  fine  azure  blue 
color — a  compound  of  alumina,  soda,  sulphur,  and 
a  trace  of  iron,  offered  as  a  useful  substitute  for 
the  more  costly  ultramarine.  It  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  palette,  being  transparent  and  durable. 

guin-ea,  Guin-ea,  s.  &  a.  [From  a  native  West 
African  word  (?).] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Geog.  (of  the  form  Guinea)  :  A  territory  on  the 
West  African  coast  between  Cape  Verga,  in  lat.  10° 
20'  N.,  and  Cape  Negro,  in  lat.  15°  41'  S. 

II.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  g uinea): 

1.  A  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Great  Britain. 
By  a  proclamation  issued  L'ecember  22, 1717,  the 
guinea  was  declared  current  at  21s.  sterling.  Its 
true  value,  as  derived  from  the  market  values  of 


Guinea  of  George  II. 


(Eng.  Cyclop.) 

3.  Habzelia  cethiopica. 

4.  Capsicum  annuum. 

II.  Food  products :  The  same  as  Cayenne-peppeb 
(q.  v.).  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

guinea-pig,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <£  ZoOl. :  Cavia  aparoea.  A  domestic  ani¬ 
mal,  usually  colored  white,  black,  and  orange.  It 
is  wild  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.,  and  in  that  state 
is  orange  and  black  above  and  dull  yellow  beneath. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  term  of  reproach.  (Smollett:  Roderick 
Random ,  ch.  xxiv.) 

(2)  A  name  jocosely  given  to  a  person  acting  as  6 
substitute,  or  as  a  director  of  a  public  company, 
performing  duties  for  which  the  fee  is  a  guinea- 
(English.) 

“What  would  be  the  use,  for  instance,  of  having  M.  P.’s 
as  guinea-pigs  if  they  were  disqualified  by  the  mere  fact 
of  sitting  on  a  board  from  furthering  the  interests  of 
their  companies  in  Parliament?  ” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Guinea-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  Parinarium  excelsum ,  a  plant  of  the  ord  o’ 
Chrysobalanaceee,  from  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  not 
much  esteemed.  Called  also  Rough-skin. 

Guinea-ship,  s. 

Zo6l. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  sailors  to  a  float¬ 
ing  Medusa — Physalia  pelagica. 

Guinea-worm,  s. 

ZoQl. :  Filaria  medinensis — a  whitish  or  dark- 


*guilte-les,  a.  [Rug.  guilt;  Jess.] 

1.  Free  from  guilt  or  crime ;  innocent. 


_  u  j.,  ......  _  _  „ ,  ,  brown  worm,  one  of  the  human  Entozoa,  parasitic 

gold  and  silver  at  that  time  was  20s.  8d.,  about  $4.96.  generally  in  the  feet,  sometimes  in  the  scrotum,  and 
At  present  there  is  no  English  com  so  called,  but  rarely  beneath  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 
the  tashion  still  prevails  of  quoting  prices  of  some  Its  length  is  from  six  inches  to  five,  eight,  or  twelve 

in  the  same  denomination. 


j  l  •  •  .  11"*  ^  A  CO  OH  AO  L  A  Gill  ul  A  HIGH  GO  LA/  1  I  V  G  a  G 1 1— ,  I  I  G .  A/JL  L  W  G 1  V  G 

guilt -less,  *gilte-les,  *gilt-lese,  *gylt-les,  ^  ^u^eae>  an^s^bscnptions  are  frequently  feet;  its  thickness  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  line. 

rnilto-loo  r,  rF.no-  nniilt  •  1  ’  recorded’"  "  ""  ~ 


.lrr,  ,,  .  .  It  is  endemic  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and 

ihe  guinea,  bo  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of  Africa,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
,.T.  ,  .  .  n  • ,  . ,  .  ,  which  it  was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663,  and  to  Guinea  (Owen  1  * 

“Itwas  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  gofor20s.:  but  it  never  went  Tor  Jess  than  21s.,  by  tacit  y  „  \7  if’  f 

this  man  had,  by  false  testimony,  deliberately  murdered  and  universal  consent.  '—Pinkerton:  On  Medals,  vol.  ii.,  gum -1-ad  (UasW),8.  [GwYNIAD.A 

§  19. 


several  guiltless  persons.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Without  experience ;  ignorant. 

“  The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plow, 

And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow.” 

Dryden:  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  i. 

guilt'-less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  guiltless;  -ly.]  In  a 
guiltless  manner ;  innocently ;  without  crime,  guilt, 
or  offense. 

“The  rageing  crueltie  of  them,  which  hated  the  name 
of  Ohriste,  hath egiltelesly  driuen  them  out  of  the  places 
where  their  fathers  dwelt  before  them.” — Udall:  1  Peter  i. 


gui-pfire',  s.  [Fr.] 

^t'iI^Q°ofi^?1ney  equivalent  to  a  guinea  5  as  1.  A  kind  of  lace  in  imitation  of  the  antique.  Pat- 
1  o®  a  niff f 1,000  guineas.  .  terns  are  cut  out  of  cambric  to  form  the  flowers  and 

3.  A  gold  piece  coined  in  Egypt,  value  100  piasters,  heavy  parts ;  the  open  parts  are  made  of  stitches. 
B.  As  adj.;  Of,  belonging  to,  native  to,  or  derived  2.  A  kind  of  gimp. 


from  Guinea.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Guinea-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare.  Called  also  miUet  (q.  v.) 

Guinea-current,  s. 

Hydrol.  &  Geog. ;  A  current  running  from  the 


guilt’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  guiltless ;  -ness.]  The  north  into  the  Bight  or  Bay  of  Benin,  on  the  Guinea 
quality  or  state  of  being  guiltless  or  free  from  guilt ;  coast  of  Africa.  ( Lyell .) 
innocence.  guinea-fowl,  s. 

“I  would  not  have  had  any  hand  in  his  death,  of  whose  Ornith  •  The  „„„„„  vr _ -j-  „  , 

luiltlessness  I  was  better  assured  than  any  man  living  l’  ‘  A,  genus  JNumicia,_  of  which  several 

could  be.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike.  species  are  found  wild  in  Africa.  The  Common 

*gplt-v  *0-11  It  V  *gvlt-Tr  ,  !n  ,°wi;  or  hen,  is  Numida  meleagris.  It  has 

guilt  y,  g  y,  g  y,  gult-y,  gylt  y,  a.  slate-colored  plumage  covered  all  over  with  round 

l A-  &.gyitig.\  LGuilt.j  .  .  .  white  spots.  In  its  native  haunts  in  Africa  it  lives 

o^offeimefo^by^h^vlolp^inof^ny  “4^ 

law ;  criminal;  rendered  liable  to  punishment.  introduced  into  barmy  ards,  where',  hotever,  it! 

‘  L®*  }“m  oudty  roll  commence  unpleasantly  noisy,  perpetually  utteriug  a  cry  like 

Who  has  betrayed  a  master  and  a  prince.”  the  syllables  ca-mac,  ca-mac.  Called  also  the 

Dryden:  buum  Cuique.  Guinea  Pintado. 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


gul§e,  *gise,  *guyse,  *gyse,  *guize,  s.  [Fr. 

guise,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wisa  (M.  H.  Ger.  wise;  Ger 
iveise)  =  a  way,  a  guise,  a  wise;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital 
guisa;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  wtse=manner,  wise.] 

*1.  Manner,  way,  wise,  fashion,  style. 

“  He  servyd  hym  on  the  newe  gyse.” 

Try  amour,  1,5501 

2.  External  appearance,  dress,  habit,  gaib. 

“In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  10. 

3.  External  show  or  covering;  cover,  cloak,  pro. 
temsejas,  This  was  done  under  the  guise  of  religion. 

•■•4.  Manner,  mien  ;  cast  of  behavior  or  conduct. 

“  By  their  guise 

Just  men  they  seem.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  576. 
*5.  Custom,  practice,  manner. 

But  it  is  not  their  guise  to  looke  on  the  order  of 
any  text,  but  as  they  find  it  in  their  doctours  so  alledgo 
they  it,  and  so  vnderstand  it  .’’—Tyndall:  Works,  p.  168. 


camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try;  Syrian,  ge.  ®  ^ 


marine; 

i3T  -  8k 


go,  pSt, 
au  =  kw. 


guiser 
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gullet- saw 


*gui§  er,  s.  [Eng.  guis(e) ;  -er.]  A  masker,  a 
mummer. 

gui-tar  ,  s.  [Fr.  guitare,  from  Lat.  cithara ;  Gr. 
kithara  =  a  kind  of  lyre ;  Ital.  chitarra ;  Sp. 
guitarra.  \ 

Mus. :  A  stringed  instrument,  played  by  plucking 
or  twitching  the  strings  with  the  right  hand,  while 
the  left  is  engaged  in  forming  the 
notes  by  “stopping”  or  pressing  the 
strings  against  the  frets  on  the  finger¬ 
board.  The  modern,  or  Spanish  guitar 
as  it  is  called,  has  six  strings,  the  three 
highest  of  gut,  the  three  lowest  of  silk, 
covered  with  a  fine  wire.  The  guitar 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  portable  means 
of  accompaniment,  and  in  the  present 
day  it  is  very  generally  cultivated. 

(Stainer  d;  Barrett.) 

“Till  the  gay  mariner’s  guitar 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

guit-guits,  s.pl.  [From  the  sound 
of  their  note.] 

Or  nit  h. :  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  the  family  C®rebin®  (q.  v.), 
the  American  representatives  of  the 
Sunbirds.  Guitar. 

gui-zb  -ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Guizot,  the  French 
statesman.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Heliop- 
sideae.  Guizotia  (formerly  Verbesina)  oleifera  is 
called  in  India  Ram-til.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
there  for  its  bland  oil.  A  field  in  flower  .looks 
pretty. 

gu  -lgi,  s.  [Lat.=a  throat.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Gola  (q.  v.). 
gul'-?Lr,  a.  [Lat.  grwZ(a)  =  the  throat;  Eng.  adj. 
Buff,  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat  or  gullet. 

gu  -laund,  s.  [Icel.  gul-Ond,  from  gulr,  yellow  ; 
Dan.  gul  and  Ond,  duck,  Dan  and.'] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  of  a  seabird ;  habitat,  the  Arctic 
Sea. 

gul§h,  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  gulzig— greedy ;  Sw.  g0llca= 
to  swallow  greedily,  to  gulp.] 

*1.  The  act  of  swallowing  or  gulping  down. 

*2.  A  glutton. 

‘You’ll  see  us  theft;  you  will,  gulch,  you  will.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  4. 

3.  A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  of  water. 
*gul§h,  v.  t.  [Gulch,  s.]  To  swallow  greedily; 
to  gulp  down. 

*gul§h -in,  s.  [Eng.  gulch ,  s;  dimin.  suff.  -in.] 
A  little  glutton. 

gule,  v.  t.  [Gules.] 

Her. :  To  give  the  color  of  gules  to. 
gule  (1),  s.  [Norm.  Fr.=the  beginning  or  first 
day  of  a  month.]  (For  def.,  see  etym.) 

*gule  (2),  s.  [Lat.  gula.] 

1.  The  throat,  the  gullet. 

“Throats  so  wide  and  gules  so  gluttonous.”— Gaudeti: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  323. 

2.  Gluttony. 

gule§,  *gOUles,  s.  [Fr.  gueules,  from  Pers.  gul, 
ghul,  as  a.=red,  as  s.=a  rose,  any  roseate  flower; 
cf.  gulAare  —  the  flower  of  the 
pomegranate.] 

Her.:  The  heraldic  term  used 
to  designate  the  color  red ;  on  an 
engraved  escutcheon  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  lines  drawn  vertically. 

“The  showery  arch 
With  listed  colors  gay,  ore,  azure, 
gules, 

Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder’s 
eye.”  J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

gulf,  *gulfe,  *goulfe,  *gulph,  Gules. 

8.  [O.  Fr.  gcmlfe;  Fr.  golfe,  from 

Late  Gr.  kolphos;  Gr.  kolpos=(l)  the  bosom,  the 
lap,  (2)  a  bay,  a  creek ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  golfo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2)  An  abyss,  a  chasm,  an  immeasurable  depth. 

“  Many  a  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  592. 

(3)  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 

“  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf.” 

Shalcesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*cl)  That  which  swallows ;  the  gullet ;  the  throat. 

“That  with  many  a  lamb  had  glutted  his  gulf.” 

Spenser,  Shepherds’  Calendar;  Sept. 


(2)  Anything  insatiable. 

“A  gulf  of  ruin 
Swallowing  gold.” 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  79. 

(3)  A  wide  interval  or  difference,  as  in  nature, 
position,  &c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geog.:  An  inlet  of  salt  water,  larger  than  a 
creek,  and  more  landlocked  than  a  bay. 

“The  Venetian  admiral  withdrew  himself  farther  off 
from  the  island  Corfu,  into  the  gulf  of  the  Adriatic.” — 
Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Mining :  A  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

IT  Gulf  of  the  dead :  [Rivee  of  Death.] 

gulf- indented,  a.  Having  the  line  of  coast 

broken  by  gulfs  or  bays. 

Gulf  Stream,  s. 

Hydrol.,  Geog.,  cfec. :  One  of  the  leading  currents 
in  the  ocean.  As  all  these  currents  are  so  continu¬ 
ous  as  to  be  really  but  one  current  connected  at  the 
two  ends,  so  that  the  movement  of  one  part  is  the 
movement  of  all,  the  Gulf  Stream  cannot  strictly  be 
said  to  begin  anywhere.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of 
the  equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and 
superheating  of  the  last-named  current  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whence  arises  the  name  Gulf  Stream.  Its  tempera¬ 
ture  there  is  about  50°.  It  emerges  as  a  defined  hot 
current  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  courses 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  coast  of  this  country,  so  affecting  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  as  to  make  their  climate  semi-tropical. 
Between  these  islands  and  Halifax  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  about  sixty  miles  broad,  one  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour. 
It  is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
dull  green  of  the  Arctic  reflux.  The  Gulf  Stream 
moves  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  Europe. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  be  through  its  influence 
that  the  western  coast  of  the  European  continent  is 
so  much  milder  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
America. 

“Our  beneficial  ameliorator,  the  Gulf-stream.” — Sir 
Wyville  Thomson:  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  i.  121. 

gulf-weed,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  An  algal, Sargassum  bacciferum,  floating 
in  the  Atlantic  within  an  area  of  more  than  250,000 
square  miles  between  20°  and  45°  N.  latitude,  and 
19°  and  47°  W.  longitude,  or  about  seven  times  the 
extent  of  France.  It  is  from  being  found  chiefly  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  that  it  is  called  guif-weed.  Colum¬ 
bus  encountered  the  gulf-weed  about  100  miles 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  on  seeing  it  feared  that 
his  ships  would  run  upon  a  shoal. 

“The  wandering  islands  of  gulf-weed.” — Sir  C.  Wyville 
Thomson :  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  i.  120. 

2.  Geol. :  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  believed  that  the 
position  of  the  gulf-weed  marked  where  an  ancient 
coast-line  of  the  Lusitanian  province  existed  on 
which  it  had  originally  grown.  Though  species  of 
Sargassum  have  occasionally  been  found  rooted  on 
particular  shores,  the  Sargassum  bacciferum  never 
has  been  so  found.  It  may  perhaps  be  an  abnormal 
variety  of  Sargassum  vulgare.  It  flourishes  in  its 
present  position,  propagating  itself  by  breakage, 
the  vessels  which  it  produces  not  being  organs  of 
fructification,  but  only  air  vesicles.  (S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward.) 

Gulf-iveetjL  banks:  The  banks  where  gulf-weed 
grows.  [Gulf-weed.] 

*gulf,  *gulph,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gulf,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  up ;  to  engulf;  to  overwhelm  as  in 
a  whirlpool. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  like  a  gulf. 

“And  deep  Chary bdis  gulphing  in  and  out.” 

Spenser:  Virgil’s  Gnat,  542. 

2.  To  swallow  up  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  drown. 

“  The  whirlpool’s  gulfing  stream.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  24. 

gulf -y,  *gulph'-y,  a.  [Eng.  gulf;  -?/.]  Full  of 
gulfs,  whirlpools,  and  eddies. 

“And  gulphy  Simois,  rolling  to  the  main.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xii.  21. 

gul '-gul,  s.  A  cement  used  for  covering  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  ships  to  prevent  the  boring  of  worms.  It  is 
manufactured  in  India,  and  is  made  from  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  pulverized  sea  shells  and  oil. 

gull  (1),  *gul  (1),  s.  [Com.  gullan;  Welsh  gwy- 
lan;  Bret,  gwelan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  An  unfledged  nestling. 

“That  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo’s  bird.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 


(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place.”— SiAc, 
smith:  Hist,  of  Anim.  Nat.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  is  easily  gulled  or  cheated ;  a  simple¬ 
ton,  a  dupe. 

“  At  first  I  will  express  at  full, 

Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed.” 

Sir  J.  Davis:  Epig.  2. 


*(2)  One  who  has  been  cheated,  defrauded,  or 
stripped. 

“  For  I  do  fear 

Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull.” 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1. 


*(3)  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  trick. 

“  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded 
fellow  speaks  it.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing , 
ii.  3. 


II.  Zoology: 

1.  Sing.:  The  English  name  of  Larus,  a  genus  of 
natatorial  birds.  They  are  widely  distributed  along 
the  shores  of  the  several  seas  and  oceans,  feeding 
voraciously  on  fish,  or  at  certain  times  going  some 
distance  inland  to  look  after  worms  in  plowed 
fields.  They  breed  on  rocky  headlands,  making  a 
rude  nest,  in  which  they  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  sub-family  Larin®,  one  of  three  into 
which  the  family  Laridse  is  divided.  It  contains 
the  genus  Lestris  (Skua),  in  addition  to  the  gull9 
proper. 

(2)  The  family  Larid®.  It  comprehends  not  only 
the  gulls,  but  the  terns,  petrels,  &c. 

*gull  (2),  *gul  (2),  *gulle,  s.  [Lat.  gula=tho 
throat.]  [Gullet.]  A  gulf,  an  eddy,  a  whirlpool. 

gull  (1  ),v.t.  [Gull  (1),s.]  To  cheat,  to  tricls 
to  deceive,  to  dupe,  to  take  in. 

“Be  gulled  no  longer,  for  you’ll  find  it  true, 

They  have  no  more  religion,  faith — than  you.” 

Dryden:  Prol.  to  Amboyna. 

*gull  (2),v.  t.  [Gull  (2),s.]  To  swallow  up  ot 
in. 

*gull-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  gull;  -age.]  Th* 
act  of  duping  or  tricking ;  the  state  of  being  gulled, 
“  Had  you  no  quirk 

To  avoid  gullage,  sir,  by  such  a  creature?” 

Ben  Jonson. 

*guH,-cat<jll-er>  s.  [English  gull,  and  catcher .] 
One  who  gulls  or  catches  simple  or  silly  people ;  a 
trickster ;  a  guller. 

“  Here  comes  my  noble  gullcatcher.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

gull’-er,  s.  [Eng.  gull;  -er.]  A  trickster;  a  gull- 
catcher  ;  a  cheat. 

*gull'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  gull;  -ery.] 

1,  A  pond  or  place  for  breeding  or  keeping  gull9, 

“  Two  other  instances  of  such  inland  gulleries  exist  in 

England.” — E.  Trollope:  Sleaford  (1872),  p.  58. 

2.  Cheating ;  fraud ;  trickery. 

“The  sweet  deception  and  gnllery  of  their  own  cor. 
rupted  fancy.” — H.  More:  Defence  of  Moral  Cabbala,  ch. 
iii. 

gul-let,  *gOl-et,  *gOl-ett,  s.  [Fr.  goulet,  dimin, 
of  O.  Fr.  gole,  goule  (Fr.  gueule),  from  Lat.  gula  = 
the  throat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  throat;  the  passage  in  the  neck  through 
which  the  food  passes  into  the  stomach;  the  esoph¬ 
agus. 

“  Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away, 

That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,477. 

2.  A  channel  for  water. 

“  The  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  small  gullets, 
if  compared  with  the  ocean.” — Heylyn:  Cosmographie. 

3.  A  gore  in  a  shirt. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Civ.  Eng. :  A  narrow  working  cutting  made  in 
the  formation  of  an  excavation,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  laying  down  a  pair  of  rails  to  bring  the 
dirt-cars  to  the  bank. 

2.  Harness:  The  lower  end  of  a  horse-collar, 
around  which  passes  the  choke-strap,  and  the 
breast-strap  which  supports  the  pole  of  a  carriage. 

3.  Saivs:  A  hollow  cut  away  in  front  of  each  saw¬ 
tooth,  in  continuation  of  the  face,  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  blade.  Such  saws  are  known  as  gullet- 
saws  or  brier-tooth  saws.  The  gullet  is  adapted  to 
allow  the  saw  to  be  sharpened  by  a  round  or  half- 
round  file,  by  which  the  face  of  the  tooth  becomes 
concave  when  viewed  edgeways,  and  acquires  a  thin 
cutting  edge.  The  increased  curvilinear  space  also 
allows  more  room  for  the  sawdust.  [Gullet-saw.] 

gullet-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  hollow  cut-away 
in  front  of  each  tooth  in  continuation  of  the  face 
and  on  alternate  sides  of  the  blade.  Called  also  a 
brier-tooth  saw. 


*611  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b*l,  del* 
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gullet-tooth 


gum-wood 


gullet-tooth,  s.  A  form  of  saw-tooth.  [Gullet- 
SAW.] 

gul-let-ifig,  s.  [Eng.  gullet;  -ing.~\ 

Bail.  Eng. :  In  excavating  for  railroads,  a  system 
of  carrying  the  work  forward  in  a  series  of  steps 
Upon  which  different  gangs  of  men  are  at  work  with 
pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow,  assisted  by  tempo¬ 
rary  lines  of  rail  and  dumping-wagons  if  the  work 
be  sufficiently  extensive.  Also  called  notching. 

gulleting-press,  s.  A  press  for  punching  or 
gulleting  saw-blades,  gumming  worn  saws,  or  par¬ 
ing  down  or  retoothing  broken  saws.  The  punch  is 
socketed'in  the  end  of  a  plunger  whose  upper  por¬ 
tion  is  a  double-threaded  screw  crowned  by  a  fly- 
handle. 

gill  -ley,  s.  [Gully.] 

gul-li-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gullible;  -ity.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gullible  ;  easy  credulity. 

gul-li-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gull;  - able .]  That  may  or 
can  be  easily  gulled,  cheated,  or  duped;  very  cred¬ 
ulous. 

*gul'-lied,  a.  [Eng.  gully ;  -ed.]  Full  of  or  con¬ 
taining  gullies ;  channeled,  furrowed. 

♦guir-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gull;  - ish .]  Like  a  gull; 
foolish  ;  stupid  ;  simple. 

“They  have  mo6t  part  some  gullish  humor  or  other,  by 
which  they  are  led.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy; 
To  the  Reader. 

♦gull-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gullish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gullish  ;  silliness,  stupid¬ 
ity,  gullibility. 

gul'-ly  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

“Fair  gullies,  which  are  little  haulch-backed  demi- 
knives,  the  iron  tool  whereof  is  two  inches  long,  and  the 
wooden  handle  one  inch  thick  and  three  inches  in  length.” 
— Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvii. 

gul'-ly  (2),  *gul’-le^,s.  [Fr.  goulet.\  [Gullet.] 

1.  A  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth  by 
water ;  a  ditch,  a  dike,  a  gutter. 

“  Parts  of  the  shore  interrupted  by  small  valleys  and 
gullies.” — Coole:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  tram-plates  or  rails  laid  for  the  use  of 
tram-wagons. 

, *gul'-l^,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gulley  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  wear  away  or  into  a  hollow  or 
channel. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  run  with  noise. 

*gul'-l^-gut,s.  [Eng.  gull  (2),  v.,  and  gut.]  A 

glutton,  a  gormandizer. 

gul-ly-hole,  s.  [Eng.  gully  (2),  s.,  and  hole.] 
The  hole  or  opening  through  which  gutters  and 
drains  empty  themselves  into  a  sewer, 
gu-lo,  s.  [Lat.=a  gormandizer,  an  epicure.] 
ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  mam¬ 
mals,  family  Melidse  (Badgers).  Guloluscus  is  the 
glutton  (q.  v.),  called  also  the  wolverine.  There  are 
other  species,  some  zoologists  including  among 
them  also  the  Grison  (q.  v.) . 

*gU-l0S-I-ty,  s.  [Latin  gulosus  =  gluttonous, 
from  gulo=a.  glutton.]  Gluttony,  voracity,  greedi¬ 
ness,  ravenousness. 

“Erring  in  gulosity,  or  superfluity  of  meats.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

gulp,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  gulp en= to  swallow  eagerly ; 
O.  Dut.  golpen ,  gulpen=to  quaff,  from  gulp=a 
wave;  O.  Dan.  golpe= a  gulf;  Dan.  gulpe=to  dis¬ 
gorge.  Thus  gulp  is  only  a  variant  of  gulf  or  gulph.] 
[Gulf.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  swallow  eagerly  or  in  large  draughts. 

“  He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down.” 

Cowper:  Conversation ,  340. 

2.  To  inhale  eagerly. 

“  Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  washed  artisan, 

And  snug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  69. 

♦II.  Fig. :  To  swallow,  to  believe,  to  take  in 
eagerly. 

“Such  jokes  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in  good 
part,  but  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative.” — 
Fielding:  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  July  24,  1764. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  swallow. 

“  See  them  puff  off  the  froth  and  gulp  amain, 

While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  191. 

IT  To  gulp  up:  To  disgorge;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach. 

gulp,  s.  [Gulp,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  eagerly  or  in  large 
draughts. 

2.  A  large  mouthful ;  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed 
at  once. 

‘‘As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air, 

And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

3.  The  act  of  disgorging. 


gul-rav-age  (ageasig).s.  [Gilravage.] 
gii-lun  -§h{i,  gg,-lun  -ch?,,  s.  [Some  Indian 
languages.] 

Pharm.:  An  Indian  febrifuge  prepared,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Wright,  from  the  bruised  stems  of  Tinos- 
pora  verrucosa ,  and  T.  cordifolia,  menispermaceous 
plants. 

gu'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  guleis) ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  gules ;  red  in  color. 

“The  horrid  standard  of  those  fatal  guly  dragons.” — 
Milton:  Reform  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

gum  (1),  *gome,  *gomme  (1),  *goom,  s  [A.  S. 
a6ma=the  palate,  the  jaws;  cogn.  with  Sw .gom; 
Dan.  gane;  Icel.  g6m;  O.  H.  Ger.  guomo;  Ger. 
qaumen— the  palate.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  soft  covering  of  the  dental  arches. 
The  gums  consist  of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  scaly  and  stratified  epithelium. 

“I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth  had 
been  placed  in  my  gums,  was  laboring  under  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  filthiest  of  diseases,  and  that  the  tooth  inocu¬ 
lated  them  all  on  me.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  58. 

*2.  Fig. :  Chatter,  talk. 

“There’s  no  occasion  to  bowss  out  so  much  unnecessary 
gum.” — Smollett:  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xiv. 

gum-boil,  s.  A  boil  or  small  abcess  on  the 
gums. 

gum-rash,  s.  A  rash  or  papular  eruption  fre¬ 
quent  in  children  ;  red  gums. 

gum  (2),  *gomme  (2),  *gumme,  s.  [Fr.  gomme, 
from  Lat.  gummi;  Gr.  Jcommi= gum  ;  Sp.  goina ; 
Port.  &  Ital.  gomma.] 

1.  Bot. :  Gum  is  a  vegetable  secretion,  sometimes 
occurring  in  intercellular  spaces,  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  walls  of  cells.  It  is  viscid,  but  not 
oily. 

2.  Chem. :  The  most  typical  kind  of  gum  is  Gum- 
arabic,  which  is  the  exudation  from  the  stems  of 
several  species  of  acacia  growing  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  [Gum-arabic.] 

“  Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  Pharm.:  Gum  is  used  as  a  demulcent  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  also  for 
suspending  heavy  powders,  as  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
when  they  are  given  in  a  liquid. 

4.  The  same  as  Gumming  (q.  v.). 

TT  (1)  Chewing-gum:  Gum  from  the  spruce  tree 
is  extensively  used  as  a  confection,  and  is  commonly 
called  chewing-gum.  The  term  chewing  gum  is  also 
applied  to  other  kinds  of  gum  prepared  and  sold  as 
a  confection. 

(2)  Doctor’s  gum  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  Rhus 
metopium,  a  Jamaica  plant,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
some  other  plants,  Hog  gum  has  been  attributed. 
Other  compounds,  in  which  gum  is  the  last  word, 
will  be  found  scattered  through  the  book, 
gum-animal,  s. 

Zobl.:  A  name  formed  from  “  the  animal  of  the 
gum,”  a  rendering  of  the  term  applied  by  the  Moors 
to  Galago  senegalensis,  a  lemur  said  to  feed  on  gum 
in  three  forests  consisting  of  the  trees  producing 
gum-senegal  in  the  Sahara.  ( Griffith's  Cuvier.) 
gum-animi,  s. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  die.:  A  gum  called  in  India  copal, 
which  is  derived  from  a  tree,  Valeria  indica.  It  is 
obtained  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  tree  slbping 
inward  and  downward;  the  resin  collects  at  the 
wound,  and  soon  hardens.  It  is  called  in  the  south 
of  India  Piney  Dammara.  It  is  an  excellent  varnish. 
On  the  Malabar  coast  it  is  made  into  candles, 
(  Wright  &c.) 
gum-arabic,  s. 

1.  Bot.  &  Comm.:  A  gum  obtained  from  the  Acacia 
arabica,  which  grows  abundantly  in  India  and 
Arabia.  [Acacia.]  It  is  yielded  also  by  A.  speciosa 
in  India,  A.  nilotica  and  A.  seyal  in  Arabia,  A.  tor- 
tilis  and  A.  ehrenbergiana  in  tropical  Africa,  A. 
mollissima  and  affinis  supply  a  similar  gum  in 
Australia.  Gum-arabic  can  be  obtained  also  from 
Vachellia  farnesiana  of  India,  a  small  tree  closely 
allied  to  the  true  acacias ;  a  gum  akin  to  it  is 
derived  from  Terminalia  belerica,  a  Myrobalan. 

2.  Chem.:  Gum-arabic  occurs  in  transparent  white 
tears,  which  are  often  colored  yellow  or  brown  by 
impurities ;  it  cracks  on  exposure  to  the  air  on  the 
surface;  it  is  brittle,  inodorous,  and  has  a  bland, 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  the 
solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  arabin  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Gum-arabic  contains 
about  70  per  cent,  of  arabin,  2C6H10O5+H2O,  and  17 
per  cent,  of  water ;  the  rest  consists  of  potash  and 
lime,  which  were  combined  with  the  arabin.  Gum 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  mucic,  saccharic,  and 
oxalic  acids.  Gum  can  be  distinguished  from 
dextrin  by  containing  no  dextrose,  and  by  giving  a 
milky  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid.  Gum  gives 
precipitate  with  soluble  salts  of  lead,  copper,  &c. 
1  he  specific  gravity  of  gum  is  1'35.  Ferric  chloride 
precipitates  gum  and  not  dextrin. 


Gum-arabic  tree : 

Bot.:  (1)  Acacia  arabica,  (2)  A.  verefc. 

Bed  gum-arabic  tree : 

Bot. :  Acacia  adansonii. 

gum-butea,  s. 

Bot. ,  Chem. ,  &  Comm. :  A  gum  exuding  from  Butea 
frondosa  and B.superba,  twopapilionaceousplants, 
and  hardening  upon  their  branches  in  beautiful 
ruby-colored  masses.  The  natives  of.northwesteru 
India  use  it  in  precipitating  their  indigo  and  in 
tanning.  ( Bindley .) 

gum-cistus,  s. 

Bot. :  Cistus  ladaniferus,  a  plant  introduced  into 
British  greenhouses  in  A.  D.  1629  from  Spain.  It 
produces  ladanum,  but  not  in  the  same  quantity 
that  Cistus  creticus  does. 

gum-dragon,  s. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  &c.:  A  gum  derived  from  Pterocar* 
pus  draco,  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

gum-elastic,  s.  Caoutchouc;  india-rubber. 

gum-elemi,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  <&  Comm. :  A  gum  said  to  be  yielded 
by  Arnyris plumieri  and  A.  hexandra. 

1[  American  gum-elemi:  A  gum  derived  in  part 
from  Idea  icicariba. 

gum-juniper,  s. 

Bot.;  Chem.,  Comm.,  &c.:  The  resin  of  Callitris 
quadrivalvis,  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  same  as 
Gum-sandarach  (q.  v.).  Once  it  was  believed  to 
come  from  the  juniper,  whence  its  name. 

gum-kino,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  &c.:  The  name  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  resins  ;  that  of  the  East  Indies  is  derived  from 
Pterocarpus  marsupium ;  that  of  Australia  from 
Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

gum-lac,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  <&c. : 

1.  The  juice  of  Ficus  indica,  benghalensis,  and 
tsjela,  when  it  runs  from  wounds  made  by  parasitic 
cocci. 

2.  The  juice  of  Aleurites  laccifera,  a  Ceylonese 
tree,  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiace®. 

3.  The  juice  of  Erythrina  monosperma,  a  papili¬ 
onaceous  tree. 

gum-passages,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Sap  receptacles  extending  to  a  greater 
length  through  the  parenchyma  of  plants  than 
glands  do,  and  designed  for  the  passage  of  gum. 
They  exist  in  Cactace®,  Cycadace®,  Amygdalace®, 
&c. 

gum-pot,  s.  A  copper  boiler  used  by  varnish- 
makers  for  melting  the  gum  and  mixing  the  ingre¬ 
dients. 

gum-resins,  s.  pi. :  A  name  given  to  resins  which 
are  partly  soluble  in  water,  the  remainder  being 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

gum-sandarach,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  &c.:  A  gum  exuding  from 
Callitris  quadrivalvis,  one  of  the  Cupressese,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  called  the  Arar  tree.  It 
is  a  whitish  yellow,  brittle,  inflammable,  resinous 
substance,  wi  th  an  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used 
for  making  varnish,  and  when  powdered  constitutes 
pounce  (q.  v.). 

gum-senegal,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  dtc.:  A  gum  obtained  in  the 
west  of  Africa  from  the  Acacia  verek  and  A.  adan¬ 
sonii. 

gum-shoes,  s.  pi.  Rubbers ;  india-rubber  over¬ 
shoes. 

gum-succory,  s. 

1.  Comm. :  The  gum  of  Chondrilla  juncea. 

2.  Bot. :  That  plant  itself ;  it  is  a  composite  one. 
gum-tragacanth,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  &c.:  A  gum  produced  at 
Sierra  Leone  by  Sterculia  tragacantha.  One  akff) 
to  it  is  yielded  by  S.  urens  of  Coromandel. 

gum-trees,  s.pl. 

Botany : 

1.  The  several  species  of  the  myrtaceous  genus, 
Eucalyptus  (q.  v.).  Some  of  them  are  giant  trees, 
others  of  more  moderate  size ;  their  native  country 
is  Australia.  Some  are  called  Stringy-bark  Gum- 
trees. 

2.  Xanthorrhaa,  a  genus  of  Liliace®. 

IT  The  Black,  called  also  the  Yellow,  Gum-tree,  is 
Nyssa  villosa ;  the  Blue,  Eucalyptus  globulus  ;  and 
the  Red  or  White  Gum-tree  is  E.  resinifera. 

gum-water,  s.  A  distillation  from  gum. 
gum-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  wood  of  various  gum  trees 
(Eucalypti). 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  ^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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gum 

gum  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  shaping  saw-teeth.  [Saw- 

OUMMES.] 

2.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  log ;  a  bee- 
gum. 

3.  A  hollow  log  inserted  vertically  into  the  ground 
as  a  curb  for  a  spring. 

gum  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gum  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  or  smear  with  gum ;  to  stiffen  with 
gum. 

“  Or  bleaching  their  hands  at  midnight,  gumming,  and 
bridling  their  beards,  or  making  their  waist  small.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

2.  To  fasten  or  seal  with  or  as  with  gum. 

“The  eyelids  are  apt  to  be  gummed  together  with  a 
viscous  humor.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

fB.  Intrans. :  To  exude  or  form  gum. 
gum  (2 ),v.t.  [Gum  (3),s.]  To  deepen  and  enlarge 
as  the  teeth  of  worn  saws. 

gum -bel-ite  (u  as  Ger.  ii),  s.  [Named  by  von 
Kobeil  after  von  Giimbel.] 

Min.:  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  iron,  the  composition  approaching  that  of 
pinite.  It  is  found  in  greenish-white,  short,  fibrous 
layers  in  clay-slate,  at  Nordhalben.  in  Bavaria.  (T. 
Davies,  F.  G.  S .) 

gum  -bo,  s.  [Gobbo.] 

gumbo-musque,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  seeds  of  Abelmoschus  esculentus.  Re¬ 
duced  to  powder  and  steeped  in  rum,  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  for  snake  bites, 
gum  -lie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Muddy. 

“  O  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  Calvin, 

For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin!  ” 

Burns :  A  Dedication  To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 
gum  -ma  (pi.  gum'-ma-ta),  s.  [Lat.  gummi= 
gum,  which  the  tumor  resembles  in  its  contents.] 
[Gum  (2) ,  s.  ] 

Pathol. :  A  muscular  node  or  tumor,  often  consti¬ 
tuting  one  of  the  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilitic 
poisoning.  It  ends  by  softening  and  ulcerating, 
gummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gum,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Smeared,  daubed,  or  fastened  with  gum. 
*2.  Fig. :  Stiff,  starched. 

“  We  hate  the  stiff  and  gummed  deportment  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian.” — Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  546. 

gum'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  gum  (3),  s.;  -er.]  A  tool  or 
machine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the  inter¬ 
dental  spaces  of  worn  saws.  [Saw-gummer,  Gul- 
leting-press.] 

gum  -mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gum;  - ic .]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  gum. 
gummic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  [Arabin.] 

gum-mif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gummi— gum;  fero 
—to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.] 
Bearing  or  producing  gum. 

gum  -ml-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gummy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gummy  ;  viscosity. 

2.  An  accumulation  of  gummy  matter. 

“  i'he  tendons  are  involved  with  a  great  gumminess  and 
collection  of  matter.” — Wiseman.-  Surgery,  bk.  viii. 

gum'-ming,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Gum,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  pctrticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  smearing  or  fastening 
with  gum. 

2.  Hort.:  A  disease  in  trees  bearing  stone-fruit, 
characterized  by  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum,  and 
arising  from  exposure  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or 
sudden  alteration  of  temperature.  It  is  generally 

faj-ai  ijjjQ  trGG» 

3.  Lithoq.:  The  treatment  of  a  lithographic  stone 
with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  after,  or  simultane¬ 
ously  with,  the  etching  process,  whereby  the  clean 
parts  of  the  stone  devoid  of  work  are  protected 
from  receiving  fatty  matter,  and  thus  reject  the 
greasy  ink  when  the  roller  passes  over  the  stone. 
The  clean  surface  of  the  stone  is  damped  after  each 
impression,  but,  unless  the  gumming  process  were 
previously  performed,  it  would  not  permanently 
resist  the  ink. 

gum  -mite,  s.  [Ger.  gummit,  from  Lat.  gummi; 
Gr.  lcomrni= gum,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).  So 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  gum.] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  of  greasy  luster,  red¬ 
dish  or  brownish  color,  and  yellow  streak.  Hard¬ 
ness,  2'5-3;  specific  gravity,  3'9-4'2.  Composition: 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  72-0;  lime,  6;  silica,  4'26; 

Ehosphoric  acid,  2'30;  water,  14’75,  &c.  Is  found  in 
axony.  (Dana.,  &c.) 

2.  Halloysite  (q.  v.).  (Breithaupt.) 


♦gum-moS'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  gummosus=stimmy ; 
gummi=g\im.]  The  nature  of  gum,  gumminess ;  a 
viscous  or  gummy  quality  or  nature. 

gum  -mous,  a.  [Lat.  gummosus,  from  gummi= 
gum.]  Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum ;  gummy. 

“  Resinous  or  gummous  bodies  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine.” — Boyle:  Works ,  iv.  337. 

gum  -my,  *gum-mie,  a.  [Eng.  gum;  - y .] 

1.  Consisting  of  gum;  of  the  nature  or  quality  of 
gum ;  viscous,  adhesive. 

“Of  this  gummie  and  glutinous  substance  they  frame 
also  their  dores  and  entries  which  are  wide  and  large.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  gum  or  viscous  mat¬ 
ter  ;  productive  of  gum. 

“Lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driven  down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  lir  and  pine.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,076. 

3.  Closed  or  held  together  by  gum  or  other  vis¬ 
cous  matter. 

“  [He]  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate.” 

Dryden-.  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

gump,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Sw.  &  Dan.  gump; 
Icel.  gumpr=the  buttocks.]  A  foolish  fellow,  a 
stupid,  a  dolt. 

gump  -tion,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Shrewdness,  cleverness,  intelligence.  (Collo¬ 
quial.)  (Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  xii.) 

2.  A  term  in  painting  for  the  art  of  preparing  col¬ 
ors.  Also  applied  to  a  nostrum  much  in  request  by 
painters  in  search  of  the  supposed  “lost  medium  ” 
of  the  old  masters,  and  to  which  they  ascribe  their 
unapproachable  excellence.  The  formula  for  pre¬ 
paring  this  medium  gives  a  mixture  of  drying  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  mastic  varnish  which  gelatinizes ;  or 
simple  linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 

gun,  *gonne,  *gunne,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful 
origin.  Skeat  refers  it  to  Wei.  gwn= a  bowl,  a  gun  ; 
lr.  &  Gael,  gunna .]  A  weapon  having  a  barrel 
adapted  to  receive  and  discharge  a  missile,  which  is 
projected  by  a  charge  of  powder,  gun-cotton,  or  air, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  sizes 
of  weapon  from  the  hand  gun,  or  pistol,  to  the  larg¬ 
est  cannon.  The  several  general  classes  are : 

Pistol:  A  gun  small  enough  to  be  heldin  one  hand, 
aimed  and  fired.  Of  this  type  there  are  many  vari¬ 
eties,  such  as  single  and  double  barreled  and  re¬ 
volver.  The  revolver  is  the  modern  pistol,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tube,  or  barrel,  and  a  revolving  chamber 
which  carries  the  loaded  cartridges,  together  with 
the  firing  mechanism  and  handle.  In  firing,  the 
loaded  chamber  automatically  revolves,  bringing 
the  loaded  cartridges  alternately  opposite  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  firing  mechanism. 

The  next  step  in  the  scale  embraces  such  weapons 
as  are  fired  from  the  shoulder,  the  stock  being  so 
formed  as  to  rest  against  the  shoulder  when  brought 
into  aiming  and  firing  position.  In  this  class  are 
placed  the  various  sporting  or  hunting  weapons  as 
well  as  the  magazine  rifles  used  by  troops  in  war. 
The  modern  magazine  gun  has  a  much  smaller  bore 
than  the  old  musket,  and  is  also  shorter  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  yet  its  carrying  power  is  much  greater.  This  is 
owing  to  the  improvements  made  in  explosives  in 
recent  years,  as  well  as  to  the  rifling,  or  grooving,  of 
the  barrel. 

The  rifling  consists  of  a  number  of  spiral  grooves 
cut  inside  of  the  gun  barrel,  beginning  at  the  back 
end  straight,  but  gradually  running  into  an  increas¬ 
ing  twist  or  spiral.  This  imparts  to  the  ball  a  rapid 
spinning,  or  rotary,  motion,  which  prevents  its  turn¬ 
ing  over  and  over  endwise,  and  not  only  increases 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  will  follow  the  aim,  but 
at  the  same  time  presents  less  surface  for  atmos¬ 
pheric  resistance. 

Of  the  larger  class,  usually  called  cannon,  there 
are  a  great  many  varieties,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  “  field  piece,”  a  light  rifled  cannon 
mounted  upon  wheels  and  arranged  to  be  drawn  by 
horses.  These  guns  are  rarely  larger  than  3  inches 
in  the  bore,  and  are  intended  for  rapid  movements. 
The  howitzer,  a  short  gun  of  comparatively  large 
bore,  also  the  mortar,  and  employed  mainly  in 
siege  work.  The  siege  gun  is  a  heavy  rifled  cannon 
mounted  upon  wheels  to  admit  of  its  being  trans¬ 
ported  across  country  by  horses. 

The  guns  used  in  fortifications  for  coast  defense 
are  very  large  rifled  “  pieces,”  the  largest  yet  made 
being  16(4  inches  bore  and  about  55  feet  long,  its 
weight  being  nearly  120  tons  for  the  gun  alone,  the 
weight  of  its  “  mount,”  or  carriage,  being  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this.  The  projectile,  or  shell,  fired  from  this 
gun  weighs  1.800  lbs.,  and  the  powder  used  for  one 
charge  900  lbs.  The  range  is  about  fifteen  miles. 
These  extremely  large  guns  have  not  proved  very 
successful  in  service ;  their  cost  is  enormous,  and 
their  life  is  limited  to  comparatively  few  rounds,  or 
shots;  consequently  their  manufacture  has  been 
practically  stopped.  XT  _ 

The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
have  adopted  the  13-inch  bore  as  their  largest  gun, 


gun-cotton 

both  for  coast  defense  and  for  mounting  in  the  tur¬ 
rets  of  the  heaviest  battleship.  This  gun  weighs 
60(4  tons,  length  40  feet,  greatest  diameter  4  feet 
11  inches,  total  length  of  bore  37  feet  10(4  inches, 
twist  of  rifling  0  to  one  turn  in  25  calibers,  number 
of  grooves  52,  weight  of  charge  550  lbs.  brown 
prismatic  powder,  weight  of  projectile  1,100  lbs., 
chamber  pressure  15  tons,  muzzle  velocity  2,100  feet 
per  second,  muzzle  energy  33,627  foot  tons,  thickness 
of  steel  which  shell  will  penetrate  at  the  muzzle 
26'66  inches,  thickness  of  steel  which  shell  will  per¬ 
forate  at  1,500  yards  23'42  inches,  range  at  40°  ele¬ 
vation,  10  miles.  The  cost  of  the  13-inch  gun  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  16-inch,  and  it  can  be  fired  at 
least  four  times  oftener.  The  other  guns  of  this 
type  are  the  12-inch,  10-inch,  8-inch,  and  6-inch. 

The  next  class  embraces  the  rapid-fire  and  ma¬ 
chine-guns.  The  former  are  made  in  sizes  from  5-inch 
down  to  1-inch.  They  are  much  longer  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  bore  than  the  heavy  guns  above  mentioned. 

All  of  the  above  guns  are  made  in  sections,  of 
steel,  and  consist  of  a  central  tube,  over  which  are 
shrunk  bands  of  steel,  until  the  desired  size,  shape, 
and  strength  are  attained.  Guns  above  8-inch  are 
mounted  in  saddles.  The  machine-gun  has  been 
developed  of  late  years  to  a  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection,  some  types  having  been  handled  in 
service  up  to  800  shots  per  minute,  and  on  test  to 
even  greater  speed.  All  of  these  modern  guns  are 
loaded  at  the  breech,  or  rear  end,  the  ball  or  shell 
going  in  first,  followed  by  the  powder.  The  breech 
is  then  closed  by  a  plug,  which  is  screwed  in  by 
proper  machinery.  [Automatic  Gun.] 

H  1.  Great  gun: 

(1)  Lit.:  A  large  piece  of  ordnance;  a  cannon. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  person  distinguished  or  eminent  in 
any  branch,  as  in  speaking,  science,  &c. 

2.  To  blow  great  guns :  To  blow  very  strongly;  to 
blow  a  gale. 

gun-barrel,  s.  The  barrel  or  tube  of  a  gun. 
Gun-barrels  are  known  as  stub,  stub-twist,  wire- 
twist,  Damascus-twist,  stub-Damascus. 

Gun-barrel  drain:  A  cylindrical  drain  of  small 
diameter. 

gun-battery,  s. 

1.  Fortification:  The  emplacement  of  two  or  more 
pieces  of  artillery,  destined  to  act  on  the  offensive 
or  defensive.  It  may  be  :  En  echarpe  ;  having  a  line 
of  fire  oblique  with  the  object.  En  revers;  playing 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Cross-fire ;  several 
batteries  having  a  converging  fire  upon  an  object. 
Casemate ;  when 
protected  by  a 
bomb-p  roof 
chamber,  andfir- 
ing  from  embras¬ 
ures.  Barbette; 
firing  over  a 
parapet.  Rico¬ 
chet  (smooth 
bores  only) ; 
when  the  balls, 
with  a  low 
charge,  traverse 
the  inner  face 
of  the  enemy’s 
work,  and  re¬ 
bound  and  roll 
along  the  same. 

Mountain ;  light 
p  i  e  c  es  adapted 
to  be  dismounted  and,  with  their  dislocated  car¬ 
riages, carried  on  mules.  Some  of  these  have  been 
made  in  two  pieces,  which  unscrew  for  ease  in 
transport. 

2.  Field-artillery:  Th9  tactical  unit  cf  field-artil¬ 
lery,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  field-guns  under  one 
command,  together  with  the  officers,  men,  horses, 
wagons,  and  stores.  [Battery.] 

gun-carriage,  s.  The  apparatus  upon  which  a 
cannon  is  mounted  for  service.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  adapted  for  the  transportation  of  the  piece. 
Land  gun-carriages  comprise  field,  siege,  casemate, 
and  barbette  carriages.  The  two  former  are 
adapted  for  the  transportation  as  well  as  service 
of  the  piece,  while  the  latter  are  intended  to  be 
kept  in  one  position  in  a  fortification. 

gun-cotton,  s. 

Chemistry:  Pyroxylin.  Trinitro-cellulose,  C6H7 
(NOolsOs,  more  probably  a  nitric  ether  of  cellulose, 
AT2Hi4(0N02)fi04,  as  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  as  hydric  potassium  sulphide,  KHS,  and 
iron  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  cellulose. 
Boiled  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  as 
N2O2.  Gun-cotton  was  discovered  by  SchOnbein  in 
1845.  It  is  prepared  by  drying  cotton-wool  at  100°, 
and  then  leaving  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
mixture  of  one  volume  of  nitric  acid,specificgravity 
1*5,  and  three  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  specific 
gravity  1*85,  the  mixture  being  cooled  to  10°.  It  is 
then  washed  with  water,  and,  if  required  pure, 
again  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol  and  three 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f. 
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parts  ether  to  remove  the  lower  nitrates.  [Col¬ 
lodion.]  Gnn-cotton  finely  divided  explodes  be¬ 
tween  160°-170°.  It  keeps  best  if  it  is  washed  with 
soda.  Compressed  gun-cotton  burns  like  tinder, 
but  is  exploded  by  mercuric-fulminate, 
grin-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  That  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  which  carries 
the  bulk  of  her  armament. 

gun-fire,  s. 

Mil. :  The  hour  at  which  the  morning  or  evening 
gun  is  fired. 

*gun-flint,  s.  A  piece  of  flint  fixed  in  the  lock  of 
a  musket  to  lire  the  charge,  before  the  introduction 
of  percussion  caps. 

“Those  things  we  brought  away,  leaving  in  the  room  of 
them  medals,  gun-flints ,  a  few  nails,  and  an  old  empty 
barrel  with  the  iron  hoops  on  it.’'’ — Cook:  Second  Voyage , 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

gun-harpoon,  s.  A  harpoon  fired  from  a  gun, 
used  mounted  in  a  crutch  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
whaleboat.  It  is  made  of  steel,  and  has  a  chain  or 
long  shackle  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  whale-line 
is  fastened.  Some  gun-harpoons  carry  a  grenade  or 
flask  of  poison. 

gun-lock,  s.  The  lock  of  a  gun ;  the  combination 
of  parts  by  which  the  propulsive  charge  is  caused 
to  ignite.  _ 

Gun-lock  hammer:  The  cock  or  striker  of  a  fire¬ 
arm  lock. 

gun-metal,  s.  A  bronze  from  which  cannon  were 
formerly  cast.  Ordinarily  nine  parts  copper  and 
one  tin.  Other  metals  have  been  sometimes  added 
to  or  substituted  for  tin,  copper  still  remaining  the 
basis  of  the  alloy, 
gun-pendulum,  s. 

1.  [Ballistic-pendulum.] 

2.  [Eprouvette.] 

gun-port,  s.  A  port  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship 
for  a  gun. 

gun-searcher,  s.  An  instrument  with  one  or 
more  projecting  prongs  to  ascertain  whether  the 
bore  of  a  gun  be  honeycombed. 

gun-stock,  s.  The  part  of  a  gun  to  which  the 
barrel  and  lock  are  fastened.  It  is  usually  of  wal¬ 
nut  ;  in  Europe  the  Juglans  regia ,  in  America  the 
Juglans  nigra. 
gun-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  The  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  ports,  and  to  the  gun-carriage  (for  light 
or  smooth-bore  guns),  by  which  the  gun  is  run  out. 
It  consists  of  two  single  blocks,  one  movable  and 
the  other  fixed,  the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being 
secured  to  the  movable  block. 

gun,  v.  i.  [Gun,  s.]  To  shoot  with  a  gun ;  to  go 
fowling. 

44 There  is  less  danger  in’t  than  gunning ,  Sanchio.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife ,  i.  2. 

gu’-ng.,  s.  [Sansc., equality.] 

Philol.:  A  term  used,  especially  in  Sanscrit  gram¬ 
mar,  to  denote  the  changing  of  i  and  i  to  e,  u  and  u 
to  o,  ri  and  ri  to  ar,  by  compounding  them  with  the 
prefix  d.'.thus  d  +  i,  or  i=e,  a+u,  or  it— o,  &c. 

gu  -n&r-chjf,  s.  [Gynarchy.] 
gu-nate,  v.  t.  [Guna.] 

Philol. :  To  change  by  the  process  known  as  guna- 
tion  ;  to  subject  to  tho  change  of  guna  (q.  v.). 

gq-na  -tion,  s.  [Guna.] 

Philol.:  The  process  of  gunating;  the  state  of 
being  gunated. 

gun'-boat,  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  boat..']  A  small 
vessel  of  war,  of  light  draught  of  water,  carrying 
from  one  to  four  guns. 

gun  -da, s.  [Hind.,=four  of  anything;  a  knotted 
string  tied  round  a  child’sneck  as  a  charm.]  Four. 
Used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  Madras,  &c.,  espe¬ 
cially  for  four  cowries.  They  are  accustomed,  in 
making  their  humble  purchases,  to  place  out  their 
cowries  in  fours,  or  at  least  to  estimate  them  in 
fours.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

“Five,  nine,  or  twenty-one  kowries,  or  as  many  gundas 
of  them.”— Herklots  &  Jaffur  Shurreef:  Mussulmans  of 
India,  p.  274. 

*gun  -de-let,  s.  [Gondolet.] 
gun  -jail,  s.  [Ganjah.] 

gunje,  ganj.  s.  [Bengali.]  A  granary,  a  depot 
chiefly  of  grain  for  sale ;  a  commercial  depot  in 
general ;  a  wholesale  market  l;eld  on  a  particular 
day.  ( Anglo-Indian .)  ( Glossary  to  Mill:  Hist. 
Brit.  India.) 

If  Gunje  enters  as  a  compound  into  the  Indian 
names  of  places,  as  R&neegunje  or  Raniga?y. 

gun  -nage  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  gun;  - age .] 
The  armament  of  a  ship  of  war. 
gun  -n?l  (1),  s.  [Gunwale.] 
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gun'-ner,  *gnn-nare,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gunnarius.] 

[Gun,  s.  ;  Gunster.] 

I  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  who  works  or  is  skilled 
in  the  working  of  a  gun ;  a  cannoneer. 

“Ninion  Saunders,  master  to  the  sayd  Gilbert  Pot,  arul 
John  Owen,  a  gunmaker,  both  gunners  of  the  Tower. 
Stow:  Edward  VI.  (an.  1553). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.:  An  artillery  soldier  employed  in  the 

working  of  a  gun.  ,  .  ., 

2.  Nav. :  A  warrant-officer  who  has  charge  ot  the 
ordnance-stores  and  ammunition  on  board  ship,  and 
acts  as  assistant  to  the  gunnery  officer. 

gunner’s-calipers,  s.pl.  An  instrument  made 
of  sheet-brass  with  steel  points,  and  shaped  like  a 
pair  of  bow-legged  compasses,  i'he  graduations 
show  the  diameters  of  shot  and  shell,  the  calibers 
of  guns,  linear  inches,  degrees  of  the  circle  &c. 
gunner ’s-level,  [Gunner’s-perpendicular.] 
*gunner’s-perpendicular,  s.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  highest  points  at  the  breach 
and  muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  when  on  uneven 
ground,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  line  of  sight. 
[Gunner’s-level.] 

*gunner’s-quadrant,  s.  The  gunner’s  quadrant 
is  a  graduated  arc  of  90°,  or  rather  more,  made  ot 
brass  or  wood,  and  having  an  arm  attached,  which 
is  passed  into  the  bore  of  the  gun  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  elevation.  The  wooden  level  has 
a  leaden  bullet  suspended  by  a  string,  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  perpendicular,  the  deviation  from  which 
is  measured  on  the  arc.  The  metallic  quadrant  is 
of  more  elaborate  construction,  and  has  a  spirit- 
level  attached.  [Gunner’s-perpendicular.] 
gun'-ner-gi,  s.  [Named  after  Ernest  Gunner, 
bishop  of  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  a  botanist.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Araliace®  (Ivy  worts).  Gunner  a 
scabra  or  Panke,  which  resembles  a  giant  rhubarb, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  sandstone  cliffs  of 
Chiloe.  Its  roots  are  used  by  tanners,  and  are 
astringent ;  its  fleshy  leaf-stalks  are  eatable.  The 
fruit  of  G.  macrocephala  is  commonly  used  in  Java 
as  a  stimulant. 

*gun'-ner-ess,  s.  [Eng.  gunner;  -ess.]  A  female 
gunner. 

“Brown-locked  Demoiselle  Kdroigne,  with  pike  and 
helmet,  sits  there  as  gunneress.” — Carlyle:  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  v. 

gun'-ner-y,  s.  [Eng.  gunner;  -y.]  That  branch 
of  science  which  deals  with  the  construction  of 
guns,  the  mode  of  firing  them  under  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made,  size,  form,  and  material  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  charge,  elevation 
to  be  given  to  the  gun,  &c. ;  the  science  of  artillery. 

“  From  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to  the 
present  perfection  of  gunnery.”- — Burke:  Vindic.  of  Na¬ 
tional  Society. 

gun  -nie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining : 

1.  A  large,  open,  excavated  space  in  a  mine. 

2.  In  Cornish,  a  term  applied  to  breadth  or  width ; 
single  gunnies  are  three  feet  wide. 

gun'-ning,  s.  [Gun,  v.]  The  act  of  shooting  or 
hunting  game  with  a  gun. 

gun'-ny,  gun  -ney,  s.  [Bengali  giini.] 

Fabric:  Heavy  coarse  goods  used  for  wrapping 
bales  of  cotton,  for  cotton  bags,  &c.  Gunny  is 
made  from  fibers  of  the  corchorus  (jute) ;  the  bag 
made  thereof  is  used  to  carry  grain,  &c.,  and  for 
inclosing  articles  for  exportation — rice,  saltpeter, 
pepper,  coffee.  The  bags  made  from  this  material 
are  known  as  gunnybags  or  gunnysacks. 

gun'-pow-der,  s.  [Eng.  gun  and  powder.] 


gunpowder-engine,  s.  A  form  of  gas-engine  In 

which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  caused  by  the 
evolution  of  gas  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
gunpowder. 

gunpowder-hammer,  s.  A  pile-driver  operated 
by  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  s. 

1.  Hist.:  A  plot,  formed  in  England  about  A.  D. 
1604,  by  Robert  Catesby,  various  Roman  Catholics 
of  rank,  goaded  into  excitement  by  the  penal  laws 
directed  against  their  faith  audits  professors,  join- 
ing  as  accomplices.  Their  aim  was  to  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  gunpowder  on  November 
5,  1605,  and  destroy  king,  lords,  and  commons  by 
one  blow.  An  anonymous  letter  of  mysterious  warn¬ 
ing,  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  having  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  various  conspirators  were 
executed  on  January  30  and  31,  1606,  and  one  on  May 
3  following.  Among  those  put  to  death  was  Guy 
Fawkes,  who  had  been  caught  in  the  vault  below  the 
House  of  Lords  with  matches  and  touchwood  upon 
his  person  ready  to  fire  the  train.  In  1825  this 
“  cellar  ”  was  converted  into  offices.  Since  1605  all 
places  connected  with  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  where  explosives  could  be  stowed  away 
are  annually  searched  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
[Guy.]  •  { 

gunpowder-press,  s.  A  press  for  pressing  mill- 
cake  into  hard  cake  preparatory  to  granulating, 
gunpowder-tea,  s. 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  green  tea,  the  leaves  used  for 
which,  generally  younger  than  those  for  other  sorts, 
are  the  smallest  and  most  closely  curled,  so  as  to 
constitute  small  balls  or  pellets, 
gun  -room,  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  room  .'] 

Naut.:  A  room  on  one  of  the  lower  decks  of  a 
ship  of  war,  in  which  the  junior  executive  and  non- 
combatant  officers  live,  except  the  warrant  officers 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  junior  engineers.  The 
senior  officers  of  the  navy  and  the  marines  live  in 
the  wardroom. 

gun-shot,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  gun,  and  shot.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  firing  a  gun ;  a  discharge  of  a  gun ;  a 
shot. 

“Gunshots  were  wildly  fired  in.  all  directions.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown 
with  effect  by  a  gun  ;  the  range  of  a  gun  or  cannon. 

“The  parliament  .  .  .  did  not  intend  to  embark 
them  in  the  perils  of  war,  while  themselves  sate  securely 
at  home  out  of  gunshot —  Clarendon :  Hist.  Rebel.,  ii.f 
667. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  caused  by  a  shot  from  a  gun. 
“Great  hath  been  the  contention  among  the  learned. 

about  fire  and  venom  in  gunshot  wounds.” — Wiseman:  On 
Surgery,  bk.  vi. 

gunshot-wounds,  s.pl. 

Surg.:  Wounds  caused  by  shots  from  guns,  also 
by  splinters  of  wood,  iron,  &c.,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  which  the  firing  of  guns  may  have  made  to 
fly  about  as  projectiles.  The  treatment  of  such 
wounds  is  an  important  branch  of  surgery  which 
has  made  great  advances  in  recent  times. 

gun  -smith,  s.  [English  gun,  and  smith.]  One 
whose  trade  or  occupation  is  to  make  or  repair  fire¬ 
arms. 

“It  [walnut]  is  of  singular  account  .  .  .  with  the 
gunsmith  for  stocks.” — Evelyn:  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  vii.,  §4. 

gun-smith-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  gunsmith;  -ery.]  The 
art,  trade,  or  occupation  of  making  guns  or  fire¬ 
arms  ;  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  gunsmith. 

*gun’-ster,  s.  [English  gun;  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).} 
The  same  as  Gunner  (q.  v.).  #  p 

IT  Steele  uses  gunner  and  gunster  in  a  ludicrously 
figurative  sense. 


1.  Chem.:  A  mechanical  mixture  of  about  74-9  per¬ 
cent,  of  potassium  nitrate,  13-3  of  carbon,  and  ll-8 
of  sulphur;  but  the  composition  varies  according 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  employed.  Blasting  pow¬ 
der  generally  contains  more  sulphur.  The  amount 
of  potassium  nitrate  can  be  determined  by  treating 
the  powder  with  hot  water,  and  evaporating  the 
solution;  the  sulphur  can  be  extracted  by  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon.  The  substances  produced  by  the 
explosion  cannot  be  represented  by  a  chemical 
equation,  as  they  vary  with  the  pressure  and  the 
size  of  the  grains  of  the  powder.  The  principal 
products  are  carbonic  anhydride,  CO2,  carbonic 
oxide,  CO,  nitrogen,  sulphate  of  potassium,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  potassium,  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

2.  Hist.:  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton  gun¬ 
powder  has  been  known  in  China  and  India  from  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity  as  an  agent  for  blasting 
rocks.  The  statement,  however,  is  doubtful.  In 
Europe,  Roger  Bacon  alluded  to  it  in  his  work  De 
Nullitate  Magice,  about  A.  D.  1267.  A  German  monk, 
Schwartz,  about  1336,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
method  of  its  manufacture. 


“Those  who  recount  strange  accidents  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  truth, 
when  they  design  to  do  mischief,  are  comprehended 
under  the  appellation  of  gunners;  but  when  they  en¬ 
deavor  only  to  surprise  and  entertain,  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  gunsters.” — Tatler,  No.  88. 

*gun'-St!ck,  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  stick.]  A  stick  or 
rod  for  ramming  down  the  charge  into  a  gun;  a 
rammer,  a  ramrod. 

*gun'-stone,  *gone-stone,  s.  [English  gun,  and 
stone.]  A  shot  for  a  cannon,  round  stones  having 
been  originally  used  for  the  purpose. 

“Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gunstones.” 

Sliakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

Gun  -  ter,  s.  [Edmund  Gunter,  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  in  Gresham  College,  London,  England  from 
A.  D.  1619  to  his  death  in  1626.] 

Gunter-rig,  s. 

Naut.:  A  topmast  so  fitted  that  it  can  be  run  up 
and  down  the  lower  mast  as  occasion  requires. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  qmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  03  —  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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Gnnter’s-chain 


gustatory -cells 


«nnter's-chain,  s. 

a vrv.:  A  surveyor’s  chain  66  feet  or  4  rods  (of  5£ 
yards  each)  in  length,  having  100  links,  each  joined 
to  the  adjacent  one  by  three  links.  A  square  chain 
is  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  or  10,000  square  links.  It 
was  invented  by  Edmund  Gunter  to  aid  in  calculat¬ 
ing  areas.  7'92  inches=l  link ;  100  links^l  chain,  or 
4  rods,  or  22  yards ;  80  cliains=l  mile. 

Gunter’ s-line,  s.  Aline  of  numbers  onGunter’s- 
scale  used  for  performing  the  multiplication  or 
division  of  numbers.  It  is  the  logarithmic  scale  of 
proportionals,  which,  being  graduated  upon  the 
ruler,  serves  to  solve  problems  in  the  same  manner 
as  logarithms  do  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  of  which  is  num- 
'  bered,  beginning  with  one  and  ending  with  ten,  so 
I  that  if  the  first  great  division  stand  for  the  one- 
•  tenth  of  an  integer,  the  next  great  division  will 
stand  for  two-tenths,  and  the  intermediate  divisions 
will  represent  hundredths  of  an  integer,  while  the 
large  divisions  beyond  ten  will  represent  units ;  and 
if  the  first  set  of  large  divisions  represent  units,  the 
subdivisions  will  represent  tenths,  while  the  second 
set  of  large  divisions  will  represent  tens,  and  the 
subdivisions  units,  &c. 

Gunter’s-scale,  s.  A  large  plane  scale  invented 
by  Mr.  Gunter.  It  has  various  lines  of  numbers 
engraved  on  it,  by  which  questions  in  calculation, 
navigation,  and  surveying  are  solved  mechanically 
by  the  aid  of  the  dividers  or  a  slider.  On  one  side 
of  it  are  scales  of  equal  parts,  chords,  sines,  tan¬ 
gents.  rhombs,  &c. ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  corre¬ 
sponding  logarithmic  lines.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
ruler  of  boxwood,  two  feet  long,  having  various 
lines  laid  down  upon  it,  by  means  of  which  various 
problems  may  be  performed  by  the  extension  of  the 
compasses  only. 

gun-wale  [w  silent),  gun’-nal,  gun’-nel,  s. 
[Eng.  gun,  and  wale  (q.  v.).]  The  upper  planking 
covering  the  timber-heads  round  the  ship  ;  a  piece 
of  timber  around  the  top  side  of  a  boat,  and  having 
rowlocks  for  the  oars. 

“  The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  gunnal  to  gunnal.” 
— Darnpier :  Voyage  (an.  1699). 

♦gurge,  s.  [Lat.  gurges.}  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 

“The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out.’’  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  41. 

♦gurge,  v.  t.  [Gurge,  s.]  To  swallow  up;  to 
overwhelm. 

“In  gurging  gulfe  of  these  such  surging  seas, 

My  poorer  soule  who  drowned  doth  death  request.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  227. 

gur  -gl  on,  s.  [Fr.  grugeons,  from  gruger=to 
crush.]  [Grudgings.]  The  coarser  part  or  meal, 
sifted  from  the  bran. 

gur  -gle,  v.  i.  [ltal.  gorgoliare= to  gurgle,  to 
bubble,  qorgoglio=SL  gurgling,  gorgo—a  whirlpool, 
a  gulf ;  Lat.  gurges .] 

1.  To  run  or  pass  along  with  a  purling  sound,  as 
water  over  a  broken  or  stony  bottom,  or  as  a  liquid 
from  a  bottle. 

“And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet.” 

Wordsworth:  Fountain 

*2.  To  make  any  similar  sound ;  to  coo. 

“Forshe  will  plain,  and  gurgle ,  as  she  goes 
As  does  the  widowed  ringdove.” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  iii. 

gur'-gle,  s.  [Gurgle,  v.}  A  purling,  bubbling 
noise,  as  of  water  running  over  a  broken  or  stony 
bottom,  or  a  liquid  from  a  bottle  or  other  narrow 
aperture. 

gur'-glet,  s.  [Gurgle,  v.]  A  porous  earthen  jar 
for  cooling  water  by  evaporation. 

gur  -goyle,  s.  [Gargoyle.] 
gur-hdf -Ite,  gur-ho  -fi-an,  s.  [From  Gurhof, 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  Compact  porcellanous  dolomite,  a  snow- 
white  and  translucent  variety  of  that  mineral. 

gur'-jun,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word.]  The  native 
name  of  “Wood-oil,”  derived  from  Dipterocarp,us 
loevis,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  [Wood-oil.] 
♦gur'-kln,  s.  [Gherkin.] 
gur'-let,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Masonry ,  <f-c. :  A  pickax  with  one  sharp  point  and 
one  cutting-edge, 
gur'-my,  s.  [Gunnie.] 

Mining:  A  level  or  working, 
gur  -nard,  gur  -net,  *gur-narde,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
gournal,  gournauld.  gourneau,  gournaut,  grong- 
nard=a  grunter  ;  cf.  Mod.  Fr .grondin,  from  gronder 
—  to  grunt,  referring  to  the  noise  which  gurnards 
make  when  drawn  from  the  water.] 

if  Sing. :  The  genus  Trigla  (q.  v.).  They  have  a 
mailed  and  angular  head,  the  opercule  and  shoulder 
bones  spiny,  two  dorsal  fins,  large  pectoral  fins,  the 


first  three  rays  being  without  membranes  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  constitute  cirri.  They 
inhabit  deep  water. 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Sclerogenidee  or  Triglidse 
(q.  v.).  ( Yarrell ,  Couch ,  &c.) 

H  Plying  Gurnard.  [Flying.] 

gfir-6-lite,  gyr-6-lite  (gyr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr. 

guros=a  circle,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly  or 
vitreous  luster,  occurring  in  lamellar  radiated  con¬ 
cretions.  Hardness,  3  to  4.  Composition :  Silica, 
50-7  to  51'9  ;  alumina,  l-3  to  l-5 ;  lime,  30'0  to  33'2 ; 
water,  14-2  to  15,  &c.  From  Skye,  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Greenland,  &c. 

gur'-rah,  s.  [Hind.  gorhd.} 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian  muslin. 

*gur-ry  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  alvine 
evacuation.  [Holland.) 

gur’-ry  (2),gurh,  s.  [Hind,  qurh,  garh;  Mah- 
ratta  gud,  gad.}  A  wall  flanked  with  towers. 
[Anglo-Indian.)  [Glossary  to  Mill:  Hist.  Brit. 
India.)  Any  small  fort. 

IT  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  Indian  places, 
but  is  generally  written  ghur,  which  would  mean  a 
house,  and  is  an  error.  For  example,  Gawilghur 
should  be  Gawilgrwrft.. 

gurt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gote  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  channel  for  water. 


guse,  s.  [Goose.] 

gush,  *gusch-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [I cel.  gusa,  gj6sa= 
to  gush;  cf.  Dut.  gudsen=to  gush  •  Sw.  g Asa— to 
blow,  to  puff.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence  or  in  a  stream ; 
to  pour  out  violently. 

“Out  of  whoes  eies  there  gushed  streames  of  teares.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

2.  To  be  poured  out  or  uttered  rapidly  and  copi¬ 
ously. 

“Some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart.” 

Longfellow:  The  Day  is  Done. 

3.  To  be  filled  with  water,  tears,  &c. 

“Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o’erflow.” 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  35. 

II.  Fig. :  To  act  in  an  extravagant  or  effusive 
manner;  to  be  effusively  sentimental. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  emit  or  pour  out  rapidly  and 
copiously.  (Followed  by  out.) 

“The  yawning  wound 

Gushed  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stained  the  ground.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ix.  580. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  gush  and  to  flow , 
see  Flow. 

gush,  s.  [Gush,  v .] 

1.  Lit.:  A  rapid  and  copious  emission  or  flow  of  a 
liquid  from  an  enclosed  place ;  a  liquid  emitted 
rapidly  and  copiously ;  a  rapid  and  copious  emis¬ 
sion  of  anything  resembling  a  liquid. 

2.  Fig.:  Extravagant  or  effusive  affectation  of 
sentiment.. 

gush'-er,  s.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gushes ;  a 
person  who  is  mawkishly  sentimental;  an  oil-well 
that  flows  profusely. 

gush’-ing,  pr.par.,a.&s.  [Gush,  u.J 

A.  As pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Flowing  or  pouring  out  rapidly  and  copiously. 

2.  Emitting  copiously. 

“  [She]  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vii.  32. 

II.  Fig. :  Extravagantly  effusive  or  full  of  senti¬ 
ment;  characterized  by  an  excessive  affectation  of 
sentiment ;  effusively  and  demonstratively  affec¬ 
tionate. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  pouring  out 
rapidly  and  copiously. 

“  The  gushing  of  the  wave 

Far,  far  away.”  Tennyson:  Lotus-Eaters,  8L 

gush  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gushing;  - ly .] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  gushing  manner ;  rapidly  and  copi¬ 
ously  ;  in  gushes. 

“  Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly .” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  71. 

2.  Fig.:  With  an  extravagant  or  effusive  affec¬ 
tation  cf  sentiment  or  affection. 

gus’-mg,  a.  [Sc.  grwse=goose.]  [Goose.]  (See 
compound.) 

gusing-iron,  s.  A  laundress’  smoothing-isou,  a 
flat-iron. 


gus  -set,  s.  [Fr.  gousset,  dimin.  of  gousse— the 

husk  or  cod  of  a  bean ;  ltal.  guscio=a  shell  or  husk.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in 
a  dress  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  strengtheft- 
ing  some  part. 

“  Seam  and  gusset  and  band.” 

Hood:  Song  of  the  Shirt. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Boilers:  An  angular  piece  of  iron  inserted  in  It 
boiler,  tank,  &c.,  where  it  changes  from  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  to  a  square 

form,  &c.,  as  in 
the  junction  of 
the  Barrel  and 

fire-box  of  a  ,  , 

locomotive.  *  dexter) _ .  , _  [a  sinister 

2.  Build.:  An  gusset/^ 1  « K gusset 

angle-iron  or 
bracket  stiffen¬ 
ing  the  angle  of 
a  structure. 

3.  Her. :  An  Gusset, 

abatement  or 

mark  of  disgrace  somewhat  resembling  a  gusset, 
and  formed  By  a  line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or 
sinister  chief  point  one-third  across  the  shield,  and 
then  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  base.  It 
may  be  on  either  the  dexter  or  sinister  side  of  the 
shield ;  on  the  former  it  is  an  abatement  for  adul¬ 
tery  ;  on  the  latter  for  drunkenness.  Also  called  a 
gore. 

4.  Old  Armor:  A  small  piece  of  chain  or  plate 
armor  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  armor  under 
the  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  part 
when  exposed  by  the  movement  of  the  arms. 

gust  (1),  s.  [Icel.  gustr—a  gust  or  blast ;  gj<5st-a= 
a  gust,  from  gjdsa  —  to  gush ;  Sw.  dial,  gust  —  & 
stream  of  air.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  squall  or  violent  blast  of  wind? 
a  short  but  violent  rush  of  wind. 


“Though  the  weather  were  foule  with  extreme  rain* 
and  gustes  of  windes.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  105. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sudden  and  violent  outburst  of  passion. 
[Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  17.) 

For  the  difference  between  gust  and  breeze ,  see 
Breeze. 


♦gust  (2),  s.  [Lat.  gustus=a  tasting;  gusto=Us 
taste.] 

1.  The  sense  of  tasting. 

2.  The  gratification  of  the  appetite. 

“  They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  665. 

3.  Gratification  of  any  kind ;  pleasure,  enjoyment, 
“  Brisk  perception  of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflexions  and 

duplications  of  delight.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  15. 

4.  A  pleasing  taste. 

“  Thy  charming  sight,  but  much  more  charming  gust, 
New  life  incites.”  Gay:  Wine,  36. 

5.  A  relish ;  a  pleasing  quality  or  nature. 

“Their  price  would  give  a  high  gust  unto  them  in  the 

judgment  of  pallat-men.” — Fuller.-  Worthies ;  Essex. 

6.  A  turn  of  fancy ;  intellectual  taste. 

“According  to  the  gust  and  manner  of  the  ancients.” — 

Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

♦gust,  v.  t.  [Lat.  gusto—  to  taste.]  To  have  a 
relish  for. 

“The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high.” 

L’  Estrange:  On  Beaum.  &  Fletcher’s  Plays. 

♦gust'-d-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  gust  (2) ;  -able.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  tasted;  tastable. 

“Audible,  gustable,  odorous  or  tactile  qualities.” — Gian- 

vill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste ;  having  an  agreeable 
taste  or  relish. 

“  A  gustable  thing  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appetite.” 
— Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  pleasant  or  agreeable  tc 
the  taste. 

“The  touch  acknowledgeth  no  gustables 
The  taste  no  fragrant  smell.” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  2. 
gust'-grd,  s.  [A  corruption  of  bustard  (q.  v.).] 
A  name  given  to  the  Great  Bustard. 

♦gus-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gustatio,  from  gusto=  to 
taste.]  The  act  of  tasting. 

“The  kisse  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God,  and  ingres- 
sion  into  the  divine  shadow.” — Browne.-  Vrne-Burial,  ch.  v. 

gus'-ta-tor-y,  o.  [Lat.  gustatorius.  from  gusta- 
tus—a  tasting;  gusto= to  taste.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  gustation  or  tasting, 
gustatory-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Certain  cells  in  the  tongue  constituting 
what  have  been  called  taste-buds  (q.  v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this?  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f . 

•cian.  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -si6n  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del 


gustatory-nerve 

gustatory-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  lingual  nerve,  the  one  upon  which 
taste  depends.  It  descends  under  cover  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  continued,  till  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  it  terminates  in  its 
apex. 

gus-ta'-vi-a,  «•  [Named  after  Gustavus  III., 
King  of  Sweden,  who  presented  a  large  collection  of 
Indian  plants  to  the  elder  Linnwus.j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  South  American  plants,  order 
Barringtoniaceee.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
large  glossy  leaves  and  racemes  or  umbels  of  white, 
pink-tinged  flowers,  five  or  six  inches  across.  Gus- 
tavia  urceolata  has  wood,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air  becomes  very  fetid ;  it  is  used  for  making  hoops. 
The  fruit  of  G.  speciosa,  according  to  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  imparts  a  yellow  color,  lasting  for 
about  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours,  to  the 
children  who  eat  it.  The  root  of  G.  brasiliana  is 
emetic,  and  intoxicates  fish  ;  its  root  is  acrid,  aro- 
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guttiferales 


j  u  v  •  i/  i  ’ -  giypLis.  -Luey  occur  JiKewise  in  rue  unuer  lace  oi 

matic,  and  bitter,  and  its  leaves,  winch  have  a  mutules  in  the  Doric  corona.  They  are  supposed 


2.  Fig.:  To  plunder  or  deprive  of  the  whole  or  gut -ter,  *gOt  -er,  *got  ere, 
any  part  of  the  contents;  to  destroy  the  interior;  gutter e,  goutiere;  Fr.  goutti&re,  from  Po,' 

to  empty  utterly.  aoute :  Fr.  aoutte=  a  drop,  from  Lat.  gutta,  op. 

“The  fire  originated  in  the  billiard-room.  .  .  .  The 

whole  structure  in  the  course  of  an  hour  was  completely 
gutted.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*gut’-less,  *gut’-lesse,  a.  [English  gut;  -less.'] 

Destitute  or  deprived  of  guts. 

“TLis  gutlesse  bosome.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Batracliomyomachia. 

*giit  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  gut;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
glutton. 

“  The  fat  paunches  of  these  lazy  guttings.”— Sanderson: 

Works,  iii.  106. 

gut  -tg,  (1)  (pi.  gut  -tse),  s.  [Lat.=a  drop.] 

1.  Anat.,  die.:  A  drop.  (Used  chiefly  in  composi¬ 
tion.  See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Arch. :  An  ornament  resembling  a  drop,  placed 
in  the  epistylium  of  the  Doric  order  below  the  tri¬ 
glyphs.  They  occur  likewise  in_the  under  face  of 


heavy,  unpleasant  smell,  are  employed  in  cases  of 
indurated  liver,  as  also  to  bring  ulcers  to  a  head. 

*gust  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  gust  (2) ;  -ful(l).\  Having  a 
pleasant  taste  or  relish  ;  palatable,  tasteful. 

“The  said  season  being  passed,  there  is  no  danger  or 
difficulty  to  keep  it  gustful  all  the  year  long.” — Digby:  Of 
the  Power  of  Sympathy. 

*gust'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gustful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gustful,  palatable,  or 
pleasant. 

“Then  his  food  doth  taste  savorily,  then  his  divertise- 
ments  and  recreations  have  a  lively  gustfulness,  then  his 
sleep  is  very  sound  and  pleasant;  according  to  that  of 
the  preacher,  the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man  is  sweet.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  r.er.  19. 

*gust'-less,  a.  [Eng.  gust  (2) ;  -less.]  Tasteless, 
insipid. 

“No  gustless  or  unsatisfying  offal.” — Browne:  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  Tract  1. 

gus'-to,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  gustus=  taste.] 
[Gust,  2.] 

1.  A  relish  or  enjoyment  of  anything;  pleasure 
derived  from  or  excited  by  anything. 

“He  feels  no  relish  or  gusto  in  them.” — Sharpe:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Intellectual  taste. 

“They  are  the  rule  of  beauty,  and  give  us  a  goodgusto.” 
—Dryden:  Dufresnoy.  (Note  510. ) 

gus  to  -so,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  With  taste. 

gust  y  (1),  *gust-ie,  a.  [Eng.  gust  (1) ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Subject  to  gusts  or  sudden  squalls  of 
wind;  stormy,  squally. 

‘  ‘  Yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 

That  twinkle  in  the  gusty  breeze.” 

Wordsworth:  Green  Linnet. 

2.  Fig 


to  have  originated  from  the  intention  to  represent 
drops  of  water  running  otf  the  roof  and  adhering 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  canterii  or  rafters  of 
early  buildings, 
gutta-rosacea,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Acne  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
Acne  rosacea. 

*gutta-serena,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Amaurosis  (q.  v.). 
gut’-tg,  (2),  s.  [Malay=gum.] 

Chem. :  A  white  substance  obtained  by  treating 
gutta-percha  with  boiling  ether  and  allowing  the 
filtrate  to  cool;  the  gutta  is  then  deposited  and 
again  boiled  with  ether  till  the  etherial  solution 
retains  nothing  in  solution  on  cooling.  By  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  it  yields  hydrocarbons.  The  part  of  the 
gutta-percha  removed  by  the  ether  consists  of  albam 
and  fluavil,  which  are  oxidized  gutta. 
gutta-percha,  s. 

1.  Botany  :  Isonandra  gutta  of  Hooker,  the  tree 
which  produces  the  substance  described  under  3 
(q.  v.).  It  is  of  the  order  Sapotacere.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  its  trunk  with  a 
diameter  of  two  or  three  feet.  It  grows  in  Borneo, 

Sumatra,  Singapore,  and  other  islands  of  South-  — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  eh.  xviii 


"goute;  Fr.  goutte  =  a  drop,  from  Lat. 
got  era Port,  goteira Low  Lat.  guttovium ,  gut - 
tarium.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally:  „  , .  . .  , 

(1)  A  passage  or  channel  for  water  or  liquid  mat¬ 
ter. 

“He  digged  out  a  gutter  to  receive  the  wine  when  it 
were  pressed.” — Udall:  Luke  xx. 

(2)  A  channel  worn  by  the  action  of  water. 

“Rocks  rise  one  above  another,  and  have  deep  gutters 

worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain.”— Addison: 
On  Italy. 

(3)  A  channel,  paved  or  otherwise,  at  the  side  of 
a  road  or  path  to  lead  off  surface-water. 

(4)  A  trough  or  channel  collecting  the  water  which 
runs  from  a  roof,  and  leading  it  to  pipes  in  which  it 
descends  to  the  earth. 

“Multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  their  streets, 
houses,  windows,  leads,  and  gutters .” — Stow:  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  (an.  1603). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Mud,  dirt,  mire. 

(2)  A  receptacle  for  dirt  or  filth  ;  a  sink.  ' 

“Thou  Rome  shall  be  the  sinke  and  gutter  of  the  filthi. 

nesse  of  Asie.” — Golden  Poke,  let.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  The  trench  made  to  hold  puddling  on  the  side 
of  a  canal. 

(2)  A  device  for  raising  water  by  the  vertical 
oscillation  of  a  trough.  It  is  principally  used  for 
small  lifts,  but  by  a  succession  of  lifts  it  may  be 
useful  for  higher  elevations.  The  jantu  of  the 
Bengalese  is  a  counter-weighted  gutter. 

2.  Print. :  One  of  the  sticks  placed  between  the 
pages  in  a  form  to  separate  them  to  such  a  distance 
that  when  the  sheet  is  printed  and  folded  the  mar¬ 
gin  shall  be  regular  and  uniform. 

*gutter-hlOOd,  s.  A  person  of  low  rank ;  one  of 
the  rabble. 

“The  gntterd>loods ! and  deil  a  gentleman  amangthem.” 


eastern  Asia.  It  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Dr. 
Montgomery,  of  Singapore.  It  was  then  common, 
but  the  Malays,  having  wastefuliy  cut  down  the 
trees  to  obtain  the  juice,  instead  of  tapping  them 
at  intervals,  have  now  rendered  the  tree  extinct  at 
Singapore. 

2.  Comm.  <t  Manuf. :  The  raw  gutta-percha  comes 
in  lumps  weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds.  These 
are  cut  into  slices,  torn  to  shreds,  and  then 
thrown  into  cold  water,  when  the  imparities  sink 
and  the  pure  gum  rises  to  the  surface.  Then  the 
shreds  are  transferred  to  hot  water,  and. 


gutter-ledge,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bar  laid  across  a  hatchway  to  support 
the  covers. 


gutter-sliaped,  a. 

gutter. 


Shaped  or  channeled  like  a 


Subject  to  sudden  and  violent  outbursts  they  are  made  into  soria  masses,  from  which  the 


gutter-snipe,  s. 

1.  Print.:  A  single-slip  poster  for  attaching  to 
curbstones. 

2.  Fig. :  A  street  Arab;  a  destitute  boy  living  in 

the  streets. 


of  passion.  moisture  is  driven  out  by  kneading.  Gutta-percha 

gust  -y  (2),  a.  [English  gust  (2) ;  -y.]  Tasteful,  is  used  for  making  soles  of  boots  impervious  to 
(Burns:  Scotch  Drink.)  water,  for  door  handles,  ear-trumpets,  &c.  It  is 

gut,  *gotte,  -gutte,  *  ,[A.  S.^.pl.  gutta,.  The  *  «»««->  PW»of  •  &™.' 

gut  -ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gutter,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 


gutter- spout,  s.  A  gutter, 
gutter-stick,  s. 

Print.:  One  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which 


orlginarmeaning  was' a  channel';  cf.'O.'Dan.  gote=  ^  is,  not,  acted  on  by  that  acid.  Above  all  it  is 


a  channel;  Ger.  gorse=a  drain;  Mid.  Eng.  gote 
drain,  a  watercourse.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  [Intestine.] 

“  Next  to  the  bag  of  the  stomacke,  men  and  sheepe  have 
the  small  guts,  called  lactes.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi., 

ch.  xxv. 


employed  for  coating  submarine  teegraph  wires, 
partly  to  protect  them  from  the  salt-water,  partly 
to  insulate  them,  gutta-percha  being  a  decided  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

3.  Chem.:  The  inspissated  juice  of  Isonandra 
gutta,  the  gutta-percha  tree.  [1.]  It  occurs  in 
tough,  flexible  pieces  of  a  light-brown  color,  which 


(PnV  Tn-:  7ston\ach;  tho  diSestiye  apparatus  are  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide 

rally.  (VUlgCLI.)  of  r,arV»r>n.  1  Tl  SfVl  n  HI  «  in  tpatpr  purl  nnlu  clirrViflvr 


generally.  ( Vulgu 

“What  then  was  our  writer’s  soul?  was  it  brains  or 
guts?” — Bentley:  On  Free  Thinking,  §  53. 

3.  Viscera ;  entrails  generally. 

“  They  make  good  slaves  when  bought  young;  but  are, 
in  general,  foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily  devour¬ 
ing  the  raw  guts  of  fowls.” — Grainger:  Sugar-Cane,  bk.  ii., 
v.  15.  (Note.) 

*4.  Gluttony. 

*5.  A  narrow  passage  or  channel. 

“  You  pass  a  narrow  gut  between  two  stone  terrasses.” — 

Walpole:  On  Gardening. 

6.  Prepared  intestines  of  animals,  as  sheep,  cats, 

&c.,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  the  strings  of  drop.] 


of  carbon,  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  ing  off  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  hot  countries  it  is 
liable  to  be  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
loses  its  flexibility. 

Gutta-percha  plates:  Forms  for  the  ordinary 
printing-press  taken  with  gutta-percha.  An  in¬ 
taglio  impression  is  taken  from  the  form.  This, 
when  cold,  forms  a  matrix  for  obtaining  a  cameo 
gutta-percha  impression  which  is  used  in  the  press. 

gutta,-trap,  s.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Arto- 
carpus  incisa,  and  Artocarpus  generally.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bird-lime. 


1.  To  cut,  wear,  or  form  gutters  or  channels  in  ;  to 
furrow. 

“The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  provide  with  gutters  or  channels  for  carry- 


gut -tate,  a.  [Latin  guttatus,  from  gutta  — a 


a  violin,  or  tho  finer  lines  in  angling ;  catgut. 

7.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  the  silk-worm  and 
stretched  into  a  line  for  a  snood. 

*Ti  To  have  guts  in  the  brain:  To  have  sense. 

“The  fellow’s  well  enough,  if  he  had  any  guts  in  his 
brain.” — Swift:  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

*gut-scraper,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  fid¬ 
dler. 

gut,  v.  t.  [Gut,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  eviscerate ;  to  exenterate ;  to  draw  the 
entrails  out  of. 


Bot. :  Spotted  or  besprinkled  with  spots. 

gut-tat-ed,  a.  [Guttate.]  Besprinkled  with 
drops  or  spots  ;  bedropped. 
gutte,  s.  [Lat.  gutta.] 

Her.:  A  drop. 

gut-ted,  a.  [Eng.  gut;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  gut. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  guts;  drawn,  eviscerated. 


“  First  in  a  place,  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  guttered,  walled,  and  tiled.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  418. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  channeled  or  worn  with  hollows,  by 
the  melting  tallow  or  wax  running  down,  as  a 
burning  candle. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  down  in  drops. 

gut-ter-Ihg,  s.  [Eng.  gutter;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  forming  into  gutters  or 
channels. 

2.  A  gutter  or  arrangement  of  guttors  for  carrying 
off  the  water  from  a  roof. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops. 


gut'-ti-fer,  s. 
bear.] 


[Lat.  gutta= a  drop,  and  fero— to 


1.  Sing.:  One  of  the  Clusiace®  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.:  Lindley’s  name  for  that  order  itself. 

giit-ti-f  er-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  guttU 
fer  (q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 
Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens,  with 
monodichlamydeous  flowers,  axile  placentse,  im- 


gut'  tee,  gut’-ty,  a.  [Lat.  gutta=a  drop.] 

rr,,„  .  a  . _ _  .  ,  .  ,,  „  ...  ,  mvuvuuimamjuevus  UOWei 

vrfr:'  A  terrn  applied  to  a  shield,  &c.,  sprinkled  bricated  calvx  imbricated  nr  twiefed  corolla  and 
“Their  numbers  [pilchards]  are  incredible  employing  With  drops  and  of  varying  colors  ;  as,  gutUe  de  Veau ,  an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen  Lindlev Tn- 

- _  Hypencaceae,  and  Reaumuriace»  (q.  v.). 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ’  unite,  ’ 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;' 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


guttiferous 

gut-tif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gutta=  a  drop,  fero— to 
bear;  Lug.  adj.  suff.  -oms.]  Bearing  or  yielding 
gum  or  resinous  substances. 

*gut  -tie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  gut;  frequent,  suff.  -Ze.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  swallow  greedily,  to  gorge,  to 
gormandize. 

“  His  jolly  brother,  .  .  .  lavish  of  expense, 

Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

B.  Trans.;  To  swallow  greedily;  to  devour. 

“The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge,  to  try  if  they’d  hiss; 

they  did  not  hiss,  and  so  he  guttled  them  up,  and  scalded 
his  chops.” — L’ Estrange. 

*gut  -tier,  s.  [English  guttl(e);  -er.]  A  greedy 
eater ;  a  glutton ;  a  gormandizer. 

*gut  -tu~10us,  a.  [Lat.  guttula=&  little  drop; 
dimin.  of  gutta= a  drop;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.J  In 
the  form  of  a  little  drop  or  drops. 

“Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  round 
in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciation,  and  figured  in  its 
guttulous  descent  from  the  air.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

gut'-tur,  s.  [Lat.]  The  throat. 

gut  -tur-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gutturalis, 
from  guttur— the  throat.] 

A.  Ms  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat; 
formed  in  the  throat. 

“  In  attempting  to  pronounce  the  nasals,  and  some  of 
the  vowels  spiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labor,  and 
makes  that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pronunciation.” — 
Holder:  On  Speech. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter,  or  combination  of  letters, 
the  sound  of  which  is  formed  in  the  throat ;  a  gut¬ 
tural  sound  or  articulation.  In  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet  the  gutturals  are  c  (hard),  g  (hard),  ch  (hard), 
k,  and  q. 

‘‘Many  words,  which  are  soft  and  musical  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Persian,  may  appear  very  harsh  to  our  eyes,  with  a 
number  of  consonants  and  gutturals .” — Sir  W.  Jones:  On 
Eastern  Poetry,  Essay  1. 

guttural-fossa,  s. 

A  not. :  The  central  portion  of  the  middle  division 
in  the  external  base  of  the  skull. 

*gut-tur-al’-I-ty,s.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guttural ;  gutturalness. 

gut -tur-Al-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  guttural ;  -ize.]  To 
speak  or  pronounce  gutturally. 

gut  -tur-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ly.]  In  a 
guttural  manner ;  in  the  throat. 

gut  -tur-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  guttural. 

*gut  -tur-ine,  a.  [Lat.  guttur=the  throat ;  Eng. 
adj.  surf.  -ine.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat; 
guttural. 

“The  bronchocele  or  gutturine  tumor.” — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

*gut  -tur-Ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  guttur— the  throat; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  form  or  pronounce  in  the 
throat ;  gutturally. 

“For  which  the  Germans  gutturize  a  sound.” — Cole¬ 
ridge  ( Ogilvie ). 
gut  -tjf,  a.  [Guttle.] 

gut  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  gut,  and  wort  So  called 
from  the  violent  action  of  the  plant,  which  is  a 
purgative,  on  the  intestines.] 

Bot. :  Globularia  alypum. 

guy  (1),  *gy,  s.  [Sp.  guia—a  guide,  a  guy;  guiar 
—to  guide ;  Fr.  guier .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rope  to  steady  a  body  in  hoist¬ 
ing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  A  stay -rope  passing  from  the  top  of  a 
spar  to  a  post  or  anchor  in  the  ground,  and  used  to 
steady  it ;  as,  the  guys  of  a  derrick  or  shears. 

2.  Eng. :  The  stay-rod  which  connects  the  floor  of 
a  suspension-bridge  with  the  land  on  each  side,  in 
order  to  prevent  swaying. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  rope  which  trims  and  steadies  a  lower  stud¬ 
ding-sail  boom.  The  fore-guy  leads  from  the  boom- 
end  to  the  spritsail-gaff,  thence  to  the  heel  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  thence  inboard;  the  after-guy  leads 
from  the  boom-end  to  a  sheave  in  the  ship’s  side, 
and  thence  inboard. 

(2)  A  rope  from  the  end  of  a  jib-boom  or  flying 
jib-boom  to  the  end  of  a  spritsail-yard  or  spritsail- 
gaff,  and  thence  to  the  ship’s  bow,  to  stay  the  spar 
laterally. 

guy  (2),s.  [From  the  fantastical  dress  of  the 
effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  burnt  on  November  5.]  A 
fright,  a  dowdy ;  a  fantastical  or  ludicrous  figure. 
[Gunpowder- plot.] 
guy,  v.  t.  [Guy,  s.  (1)  and  (2).] 

1.  To  guide,  direct,  or  steady  by  means  of  a  guy. 

2.  To  make  fun  of;  to  fool;  to  make  [one]  an 
object  of  ridicule. 
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guy-9,-^tm  -nte,  s.  [From  Guyaquil,  in  Ecuador, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  pale  yellow  amorphous  mineral,  easily 
cut  by  the  knife,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  Composi- 
Carbon,  76'7 ;  hydrogen,  8'2;  oxygen,  15 '2. 
guze,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  A  roundlet  of  a  sanguine  tint,  representing 
an  eyeball. 

Gfi-zer-a-tl,  Goo-zer-a -tee,  s.  [A  native 
word.] 

1.  A  native  of  Guzerat  or  Goozerat  in  India. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  that  region.  It  was 
probably  at  first  a  Turanian  language  or  dialect, 
but  is  now  completely  transformed  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  it  of  a  great  multitude  of  words  derived 
from  Sanscrit. 

guz'-zle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  gouziller,  in  com¬ 
pound  desgouziller=  to  gulp  or  swill  down;  cf.  also 
Fr.  s'dgosiller= to  make  one’s  throat  sore  with 
shouting;  gosier- the  throat.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  swill  or  drink  liquor  greedily ;  to 
drink  much  or  frequently ;  to  be  constantly  drink¬ 
ing  or  swilling. 

“  They  fell  to  lapping  and  guzzling  till  they  burst  them¬ 
selves.” — V  Estrange. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drink  or  swill  greedily. 

“  [He]  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer, 

And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a  year.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  601. 
guz'-zle,  s.  [Guzzle,  v.] 

1.  One  who  guzzles;  a  guzzler;  a  swiller;  an  in¬ 
satiable  eater  or  drinker. 

“  That  senseless,  sensual  epicure, 

That  sink  of  filth,  that  guzzle  most  impure.” 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy,  ii.  7. 

2.  A  debauch. 

3.  Drink. 

“Over  sealed  Winchesters  of  three-penny  guzzle." — 
T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  180. 

guz'-zler,  s .  [Eng.  guzzl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
guzzles  ;  an  insatiable  eater  or  drinker. 

“Being  an  eternal  guzzler  of  wine.” — T.  Brown:  Works, 
iii.  265. 

gwyn'-I-ad,  gwin  -Hid,  guin-I-ad,  s.  [Wei. 

gwyniad;  from  gv>yn= white.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  pennantii  or  /era,  a  fish  of 
the  family  Salmonidae.  Its  flesh  is  white,  and  in 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  lake  white-fish, 
gy  -9,11,  s.  [Gayal.] 
gybe,v.  t.  [Jib.] 

Naut. :  To  shift  over  the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail. 

gybe(l),s.  [Gibe,  s.] 
gybe  (2),  s.  [Gybe,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  shifting  over  of  the  boom  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 

*gye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Guide,  a.] 

*gyeld,  s.  [Guild.] 

gyle,  guile,  s.  [Fr.  guiller- to  ferment.]  [Guxl- 
levat.] 

1.  Fermented  wort  for  making  vinegar. 

2.  A  large  vat  or  cistern.  The  liquor  gyle  in  a 
brewery  is  the  water-cistern  or  vat.  A  gyle-tun. 

gyle-tun,  s.  The  same  as  Gyle  (q.  v.). 
g^lte,  s.  [Guilt.] 

gym-na-den s.  [Pref.  gymn(o-),  and  Gr. 
aden— a  gland.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnaden- 
idee  (q.  v.).  About  twenty-five  species  are  known. 
Gymnadenia  conopsea  is  the  Fragrant  Orchis,  a 
plant  with  rose-rea  or  purple  flowers.  It  occurs  in 
the  arctic  parts  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  the  West  of 
Asia,  &c. 

gym-na-den  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gymna- 
den(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrero. 
gy  m-na§  -l-arch,  s.  [Gr.  gymnast  archos,  from 
gymnasion=n  school  for  athletics ;  gymnos= naked ; 
archo—  to  rule  or  govern.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  magistrate  or  public  official  in 
Greece  who  superintended  the  gymnasia  or  palaes¬ 
tra,  paid  the  athletes  who  were  training  for  the 
public  games,  and  provided  them  with  oil  and  other 
necessaries  at  his  own  expense. 

gym-na§  -iTim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  gymnasion, 
from  gymnazo— to  train  naked,  to  exercise,  from 
gq/»mos=naked.]  . 

1.  A  building  or  place  where  athletic  exercises  are 
practiced  or  performed;  a  place  where  athletes 
exercise  and  train. 

"Gymnasium  properly  signifies  the  place  were  people 
exercise  themselves  being  stript.” — Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  school  or  place  of  instruction  for  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science. 


gymnocarpians 

t^m'-naSt,  s.  [Gr.  gymnastes—a.  trainer  of  ath¬ 
letes,  gymnas,  gymnos= naked.] 

*1.  One  who  teaches  gymnastic  exercises;  a 
trainer  of  athletes. 

2.  One  who  practices  or  performs  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  ;  an  athlete. 

gym-nas  -tic,  *gym-nas-tique,  *gym-nas- 

tick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  gymnasticus ,  from  Gr.  gymnas- 
tikos—tonA  of  or  pertaining  to  athletic  exercises; 
hegymnastike  (techne)  —  (the  art  of)  gymnastics.] 

A.  Asadi.:  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  leaping,  wrestling,  running,  boxing,  or 
similar  exercises  for  the  body. 

“Great  reputation  in  all  ths  gymnastic  exercises 
united.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  gymnast;  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

2.  PI.:  Athletic  exercises;  disciplinary  exercise 
for  the  body  or  intellect. 

“Academies  dedicated  chiefly  to  this  discipline,  and 
other  martial  gymnastiques.”  —  Evelyn:  The  State  of 
France. 

*gym-nas’-tic-al,  a.  [English  gymnastic ;  -at.] 
Gymnastic;  athletic. 

“And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  iii. 

gym-nas  -tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  gymnastical ,* 
-lyA  In  a  gymnastic  manner;  as  a  gymnast  or 
athlete;  athletically. 

“Such  as  with  agility  and  vigor  are  not  gymnastically 
composed,  nor  actively  use  those  parts.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

gfm-nas  -tics,  s.  [Gymnastic,  B.  2.] 

gym^nax  -on-jf,  s.  [Gr.  pvmnos=naked ;  axon 
=an  axle,  an  axis,  and  suff.  -yf] 

Bot.:  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  ovary,  in 
which  the  placenta  protrudes  through  it.  (B. 
Brown,  1874.) 

gym-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  gfymnos=naked,  and  nema 
=  yarn;  neo  =  to  spin;  named  from  the  naked 
stamens.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclepia  dace®,  tribe  Stapelieae. 
Gymnema  lactiferurn  has  been  reported  to  be  the 
cow  plant,  or  Kiriaghuna  plant,  of  Ceylon,  the  milk 
of  which  the  natives  use  as  food,  boiling  and  eating 
the  leaves  also.  Gymnema  tingens,  a  native  of  Pegu, 
is  said  to  furnish  excellent  indigo  and  green  dyes. 
( Bindley .) 

gym-ne'-trus,  s.  [Gr.  gymnos— naked,  and  etron 
=the  abdomen.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cepolid®  (Ribbon-fishes). 
The  body  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  dorsal  fin  run¬ 
ning  its  whole  length.  Gymnetrus  Banksii  is  some¬ 
times  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  thickness  of  only  two 
inches  and  three-quarters.  A  long  gymnetrus  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  sea  and  leaving  a  trail  behind, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
body,  might  be  taken  by  a  nautical  observer  for  a 
“  sea  serpent.” 

gym'-nlc,  *gym'-nick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gumnique, 
from  Gr.  gymnikos,  from  grymnos^naked.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
athletic  exercises ;  practicing  or  performing  gym¬ 
nastics. 

“  Gymnick  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonisles,  1,325. 

B.  As  subst. :  Gymnastics;  athletic  exercises. 

*gym'-nic-g,l,  a.  [Eng.  gymnic;  -aZ.]  Gymnic, 
gymnastic. 

“Qymnical  exercises  at  Pitana.” —  Potter:  Antiq.  of 
Greece ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

gym'-nlte,  s.  [Gr.  gymnos=nakeA,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).  Named  from  Bare  Hills,  where  it 
was  found.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Deweylite  (q.  v.).  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Catal.  makes  Gymnite  the  name,  and  reduces 
Deweylite  to  a  synonym. 

gym-no-,  pref.  [Gr.  gymnos=naked.] 

1.  Anat.,  Z06I.,  Abe.:  Naked;  destitute  of  hairs, 
a  shell,  or  other  protective  covering. 

2.  Bot.:  Destitute  of  a  pericarp  or  other  covering. 

gym-no-blas  -tic,  a.  [Prof,  gymno-,  and  Greek 
blastos=  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  a  sucker;  and  suff.  -ic.\ 

Zobl. :  Not  having  the  nutritive  and  reproductive 
buds  protected  by  horny  receptacles.  Used  of  the 
Hydrozoa.  (Allman.) 

gynmoblastic-hydroids,  s.pl. 

Zobl. :  A  name  given  by  Professor  Allman  to  the 
Corynida,  because  neither  their  polypites  nor  their 
generative  buds  are  inclosed  in  a  chitinous  invest¬ 
ment. 

1gym-n6-car'-pl-an§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  Gr. 
karpos=  fruit,  and  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 


bddl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  expst.  ph-f. 
-Sian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  --  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


gymnocarpous 

Bot. :  One  of  two  classes  into  which  Mirbel  divides 
all  fruits.  It  consists  of  those  in  which  the  fruit  is 
not  disguised  by  the  adherence  of  any  other  organ 
than  the  calyx.  Opposed  to  Angiocarpians  (q.  y.). 

tgfm-no-car'-pous,  a.  [Gymnocarpians.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  structure  of  fruit  described 
under  Gymnocarpians  (q.  v.). 

gymnocarpous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Lichens  in  which  the  apothecia  orhymen- 
ial  layers  are  open  from  the  first.  (ThomS.) 

gym-no~§id  -1-um,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Greek 
oikidion,  dimin.  of  oikos=a.  house  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  swelling  at  the  base  of  some  urn  mosses. 

gfm-no-cla-dus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Greek 
klados=  a  shoot,  a  branch.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
C®salpinie®,  tribe  Euc®salpinie®.  The  only  known 
species  is  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  sometimes 
called  the  Kentucky  Cotfee-tree,  because  the  early 
settlers  in  that  state  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  cof¬ 
fee.  The  timber  is  suitable  for  cabinet  work;  the 
bark  is  very  bitter,  and  contains  saponine. 

gfm-no-de-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  gymno- 
der(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  su£F.  -i?ice.] 

Ornith. :  Fruit  crows  ;  a  sub-family  of  Ampelid® 
(Chatterers),  some  of  which  have  the  neck  bare  of 
feathers.  They  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  crows,  and 
inhabit  South  America,  feeding  on  fruits  and  in¬ 
sects.  [Umbrella-bird.] 

gf  m-no-der  -us,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  dere, 
Attic  for  deire— the  neck.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub  family 
Gymnoderinse. 

gfm-no-don,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymno- 
dontid®  (q.  v.). 

gfm-no-dont,  s.  [Gymnodon.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Gymnodon, 
or,  at  least,  to  the  family  Gymnodontid®. 

2.  PI.:  Tnat  family  itself. 

gym-no-don  -ti-dse,  gym-no-don -tu,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  gymnodon,  genit.  gymnodont(os) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  Globe-fishes ;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub¬ 
order  Plectognathi.  Instead  of  teeth  there  is  a 
sheath  of  a  substance  resembling  ivory  inclosing 
the  jaws.  This  enables  these  fishes  to  break  the 
shells  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks,  which,  with  sea- 
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gymnotoka 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  with  one  to  three  pinnate  gf  m-no-SO  -mu-tit,  s-  Pl-  CPref-  gymno-,  and  Gr. 

leaves';  sori  dorsal,  oblong,  or  linear,  often  conflu-  somata,  pl.  of  soma  =  body.] 
ent;  involucre  none. 


Gymnogramme. 


Known  species,  eighty- 
four.  Gymnogramme  lep- 
tophylla  is  a  small  fern 
with  fragile  fronds  one  to 
three  inches  long.  It  is 
found  in  this  country,  in 
continental  Europe,  Asia, 

Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  (Sir  J . 

Hooker.) 

gfm-nog'-f-nous,  a. 

[Pref.  gymno-,  Gr.  gyne= 
a  woman,  and  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  ovary 
naked. 

gfm-no-lse  -ma-tu,  s. 

pl.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  laimos=  the  throat.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of 
Polyzoa,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  destitute  of  the 
valvular  structure  called 
the  epistome,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  opening  into  the  gullet  is  uncovered. 
It  is  divided  into  four  sub-orders :  Paludicellea, 
Cheilostomata,  Cyclostomata,  and  Ctenostomata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Apparently  the  order  has  existed 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  times  till  now. 

gf  m-no-mi-tri-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Latin  gymno- 
mitr(ium) ,  and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants,  sub-order  Jungerman- 
ne®. 

gym  no-mi-tri  iim,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
mitrion,  dimin.  of  mitra= a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnomi- 
tridw  (q.  v.). 

gfm  no-no  -ti,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  gymnos= naked,  and 
not  os = tile  back.] 

Ichthy :  A  family  of  fishes  in  which  the  dorsal  fin 
is  wanting.  It  includes  the  Gymnotus  (q.  v.). 

gym-no-pEsd'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  gymnos— naked,  and 
pais  (genit.  paidos)  — a  child.] 

ZoOl.:  Used  in  connection  with  certain  birds; 
having  young  which,  when  hatched,  are  naked. 

gf  m-no-phi-on-a,  s.  pl.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
ophioneos—oi  or  belonging  to  a  serpent;  ophis— a 
snake.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Huxley  to  an 
order  of  Amphibia.  They  have  rounded,  worm-like 
bodies,  devoid  of  limbs  and  tail.  They  nave  scales 


weeds,  constitute  their  food.  They  have  leathery  imbedded  in  the  integument;  the  dorsal  vertebrae 


skins,  usually  defended  by  spines.  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  warmer  seas.  Genera:  Diodon,  Gymno¬ 
don,  Tetraodon,  &c.  (q.  v.).  • 
gym-nog  -en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gymnogen;  -ows.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gymnogens ;  gym- 
nospermous. 

gf  m-n6-gen§,  s.  pl.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  gennao— 
to  engender,  to  produce.  So  named  from  the  seeds 
being  quite  naked.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  sixth  of  the  seven  classes  into  which 
Lindley  divides  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  He  places 
it  between  the  Dictyogens,  and  the  Exogens.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  Dictyogens,  but  the  Higher  Acro- 
gens,  like  the  Lycopodiaceee,  which  approach  them 
from  below.  In  the  other  direction  they  are  closely 
akin  to  Exogens,  agreeing  in  everything  pertaining 
to  their  vegetation,  in  their  concentric  zones  of 
wood,  and  in  having  a  vascular  system  and  spiral 
vessels,  and  a  central  pith.  The  essential  point  in 
which  they  differ  is  that  there  is  no  pericarpal  cov¬ 
ering  in  the  female  flower,  which  receives  fertili¬ 
zation  through  the  foramen  of  the  ovule  without 
intervention  of  style  or  stigma.  There  are  also 


are  biconcave,  and  possess  double  transverse  proc¬ 
esses,  with  which  the  capitula  and  tubercula  of 
the  ribs  articulate.  Galled  by  Cuvier  Naked  Ser¬ 
pents;  by  some  authors  C®cili® ;  and  by  Professor 
Owen  Ophiomorpha.  Known  genera:  Ceecilia,  Si- 
phonops,  Ichthyopsis,  and  Rhinatrema. 

gfm-noph-thal-ma-tu,  s.  pl.  [Prefix  gymno-; 
Gr.  ophthalmos=an  eye,  and  Lat.  neut.  pl.  suff.  - ata .] 
Zo6l. :  The  craspedote  Medus®  of  the  class  Hydro- 
zoa.  {Huxley.)  [Gymnophthaljiate  Medusa:.] 
gym  noph-thal  -mate,  adject.  [Gymnophthal- 

MATA.] 

Zool.:  Naked-eyed, 
gfmnophthalmate  medusae,  s.  pl. 

Zo6l. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes 
to  living  organisms,  now  known  to  be  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds:  (1)  free  medusiform  gonophores  of 
various  Corynida,  Campanularida,  and  the  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa  ;  (2)  free  Medusid®  in  all  respects  resem¬ 
bling  No.  1  in  anatomical  structure,  but  whose  ova 
do  not  give  rise  to  a  free  zoOid,  but  to  a  free  swim¬ 
ming  organism  like  the  parent^  hydrosoma— viz., 


seen  only  in  a  few  Exogens.  The  Gymnogens  are 
often  called  Gymuosperras  or  gymnospermous 
plants.  The  class  contains  four  orders :  Cycadace®, 
Pinace®,  Taccace®,  and  Gnetace®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceobotany :  The  Cryptogams  and  Gymnogens 
or  Gymnoeperms  seem  to  have  been  brought  into 
being  and  to  have  flourished  long  prior  to  the 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons ;  all  the  supposed 
Palms,  Arads,  and  other  Monocotyledons  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  having  been  explained  away. 
Apparently  true  Gymnogens  exist  in  the  Devonian 
rocks.  Dadoxylon,  which  is  from  them,  seems  a 
Conifer,  and  that  order  was  well  represented  in  the 
Carboniferous  period.  Cycads  also  occurred,  and 
perhaps  Taxace®.  (Prof.  Williamson,  Brit.  Assoc. 
Pep.  (1883),  pp.  485,  &c.) 

gf  m-no-glos  -su,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  gymnos  =  naked, 
and  rylossa=tongue.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  gastropods,  in  which  the  odon- 
tophore  is  without  teeth. 

gfm-no-gram-me,  gym-no-gram -ma,  s. 

[Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  gramme= a  line,  an  outline. 
Named  from  the  naked  sori.] 


ZoOl. :  One  of  two  families  into  which  the  mollus- 
cons  class  Pteropoda  is  divided.  The  animal  is 
naked,  without  mantle  or  shell,  the  head  distinct, 
the  gill  indistinct,  the  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  It  contains  the  solitary  family  Clud®. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

gym-nos  -O-phlst,  s.  [Gr. ,  gymnosophistai,  from 
gyynnos= naked,  and  sophistes=a  master  of  one’s 
craft,  a  skillful  man,  a  wise  man,  a  sophist ;  sophos 
=wise.]  „  , 

Philos.  &  Hist,  (pl.) :  Another  name  for  the  soph¬ 
ists,  the  first  of  seven  classes  of  Indian  society 
described  by  Arrian,  a  writer  of  the  second  century, 
whose  descriptions,  however,  were  founded  on  the 
authority  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  companions  in 
arms,  and  on  that  of  Megasthenes.  According  to 
Arrian,  the  sophists  weut  naked  (whence  the  name 
Gymnosophists),  in  winter  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
in  summer  sheltering  themselves  under  trees  so 
umbrageous  that  they  could  shelter  10,000  men.  The 
allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Banian  tree  ( Ficus 
indica).  According  to  Strabo,  one  of  them,  Calanus 
by  name,  brought  to  Europe,  ascended  the  funeral 
pile  “  according  to  the  law  of  his  country.”  Arrian 
identifies  the  sophists  with  the  Brahmans,  as  do 
Ambrose  and  others.  But  as  the  position  of  sophist 
was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  as 
the  sophists  ate  with  others,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  Hindu  Sunyasis  or  other  ascetics,  or 
Buddhists  free  from  the  restraints  of  caste. 

gf  m-nos -o-phf ,  s.  [Gymnosophist.]  The 
teaching  or  doctrines  of  the  Gymnosophists. 

gfm-no-sper'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
sperma= seed.  So  named  because  the  seed  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  pappus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gymnosper- 
me®. 

gfm-no-sper'-me-se,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gymno¬ 
spermia),  and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroide®. 

gfm-no-sper  -mi  u,  s.  pl.  [Gymnosperma.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnreus  to  an  order  of 
Didynamia  characterized,  he  believed,  by  naked 
seeds.  He  included  under  it  most  of  the  Labiat®, 
which  at  the  first  glance  seem  to  have  four  erect 
seeds  quite  uncovered.  Careful  observation  shows, 
however,  that  they  are  inclosed  in  a  thin  pericarp, 
and  the  term  gymnospermia  (naked-seeded)  is  con¬ 
sequently  inaccurate. 

2.  Gymnosperms  (q.  v.).  These  have  seeds  really 
naked. 

gfm-no-sper  -mous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gymnosper- 
m(ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  - ous .] 

Bot. :  Having  the  ovules  or  seeds  apparently  or 
really  naked — i.e.,  not  inclosed  in  an  ovary.  [Gym¬ 
nospermia.] 

“Tissues  of  gymnospermous  plants  in  the  state  of  min¬ 
eral  charcoal.’’ — Quar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc.,  xv.  630. 

gfm  -no-sperm§,  gfm-no-sper'-ma,  s.  pl. 

[Gymnosperma.] 

Bot.:  Aclassof  plantshavingnaked seeds.  Called 
also  Gymnogens  (q.  v.). 

gfm-no-spor-an'-gi-um,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Eng.  sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  naked  sporangium  or  spore-case.  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis.  (De 
Candolle.) 

gfm  -no-spore,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  English 
spore  (q.  v.).l 
ike 


Bot. :  A  nal 


gym-no-spor 

ia  suff.  -ows.] 


ed  spore, 
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large  perforations  or  discs  in  the  wood,  a  structure  Trochymenid®,  Geryonid®,  and  fiEginid®.  (Nichol 
- -r”  son.) 

gf  m-noph-thal  -ml-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gym- 
nophthalm(us) , and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zodl. :  A  family  of  saurians,  having  a  very  long, 
snake-like  body,  with  the  limbs  rudimentary  or 
wanting.  They  have  wide  mouths,  their  eyes  with¬ 
out  eyelids,  either  covered  by  a  transparent  capsule, 
or  concealed  under  the  skin.  Found  in  Australia  ; 
more  rarely  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies. 

gfm-nopli-tliar-mus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
ophthalmos=&n  eye.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnoph- 
thalmid®  (q.  v.). 

gf  m'-no-plast,  s.  [Greek  gymnos  =  naked,  and 
plassein=to  shape,  to  mold.] 

Biol. :  A  mass  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  any  cover¬ 
ing,  as  a  white  blood  corpuscle. 

gf  m-no-rhi  -na,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  rhis 
(genit.  rhinos) = the  nose.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvid®,  sub-family  Streperi- 
n®  (Piping  Crows).  Gymnorhina  tibicen  is  the 
r  lute-player  of  Australia. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  mil,  father;  we  wet  here 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ’  unite,  ’ 


[Pref.  gymno-,  Eng.  spore, 

Bot. :  Having  naked  spores. 

gf  m-nos  -tom-ous,  a.  [Bret,  gymno-,  Gr.  stoma 
(genit.  stomatos)  =  the  mouth,  and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  its  margin  free  from  cilia.  Used  of 
the  urn  of  a  moss  when  the  operculum  is  thrown 
off.  ( Thom6 .) 

gfm’-note,  s.  [Gymnotus.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  naked  person. 

|2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotus  (q.  v.). 

gfm-no-tet-ra-sper-mous,  «.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Eng.  tetraspermous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  a  four-lobed  ovary  with  four  seeds, 
apparently,  but  not  really,  naked.  Example,  the 
Labiates.  [Gymnospermia.] 

gfm-no  -tl-dse,  s.  pl.  [Latin  gymnot(us),  and 
fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  sub-order 
Physosiomata,  section  Apoda.  The  maxillary 
bones  aid  in  forming  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw; 
there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anal  fin  is  very  long. 

gf  m-no  -to-kh,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  gri/mnos^naked,  and 
tokos= a  bringing  forth.] 

ZoGil. :  A  division  of  Hydroidea,  in  which  the 
zodids  are  naked,  or  not  enveloped. 
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gyratory 


grffm-no  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  notos,  or 
no  ton = the  back.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymno- 
todae.  Gymnotus  electricus  is  the  Electric  Eel  (q.  v.). 

g^m  niir -?i,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  oura— 
jhe  tad.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  probably  to  be  placed 
under  the  Centetidse  (Tenrecs).  Habitat,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  ( Nicholson .) 

gf  n-ae-ce-um,  gjfn-se-gi'-um,  s.  [Gr.  gynaikeion 
=the  women’s  part  of  a  house;  gyne=a  woman.] 

1.  Gr . Antiq. :  The  part  or  apartments  of  a  house 
reserved  for  the  females ;  it  was  usually  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  building,  lying  behind  an  in¬ 
terior  court. 

2.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  manufactory,  managed  by 
females,  for  the  making  of  clothes  and  furniture 
for  the  emperor’s  family. 

3.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  ROper  and  others  to 
•what  is  usually  called  the  pistil  (q.  v.). 

gyn-83'-gi-an,  a.  [Gr.  gynaikeios=peTtaining 
to  women;  gyne= a  woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
women ;  feminine,  female. 

gyn-se  -gi-um,  s.  [Gynaiceum.] 


*gyn-se-c6c-rg,-gy,  *gyn-e-coc  -rg,-g3f,  *gyn- 
ai-koc'-rst-gy,  s.  '[Gr.  gynaikokratia,  from  gyne 


woman. 

“  Bachofen  has  misinterpreted  many  of  the  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  ancient  gynaikocracy.” — McLennan:  Studies  in 
Primitive  History,  p.  419. 

gyn-se-col  -o-gy,  gyn-e-col  -o-gjf.s.  [Gr.  gyne- 
(genit.  gynaikos)  —  a  woman,  and  logos= a  discourse 
or  treatise.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of,  the  nature 
and  diseases  of  women. 

gyn-ae-co-mas'-ty, s.  [Gr .gyne  (genit. gynaikos) 
—  a  woman,  andmosfos=a  breast.] 

Physiol.:  The  abnormal  condition  of  a  man  who 
ha3  breasts  as  large  as  those  of  a  woman  and  func¬ 
tionally  active. 

g^n-se-oc'-rg.-gy,  gyn-e-oc'-ra-gjf,  s.  [Greek 
gyne— a  woman,  and  krateo=to  rule.]  The  same  as 
Gynaicoceacy  (q.  v.). 


’gjfn-ai-koc’-ra-gjf,  s.  [Gynaicocracy.] 
*g^n-ai-k6-crat'-i-CRl,  a.  [Eng.  gynaikocra(cy) , 
t connective,  and  suff.  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  female 
Tide  or  government, 
tgyn-an'-der,  s.  [Gynandria.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  the  class  Gynandria  (q.  v.). 
gyn-an'-dri- a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <7?/ne=a  woman;  aner 
(genit.  andros)  —  a  man,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-fa.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  class  of  his  artificial  system,  in  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  stamens  were  on  the  pistil.  He 
divides  the  Gypandria  into  eight  orders :  Diandria, 
Triandria,  Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria, 
Decandria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria. 

tgyn-an  -drl-an,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  gynandri(a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -cm.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  structure  of  the  Gynandria 
(q.  v.). 

gyn-an'-dro-morph,  s.  [Gr.  gyne  —  a  woman, 
■aner  fgenit.  andros)  =  a  man,  morphe  =  form.]  An 
animal  afflicted  with  gynandromorphism. 

gyn-an-dro-morph  -I§m,  s.  [Eng.  gynandro- 
morph;  -ism..] 

Zo6l. :  The  condition  of  certain  animals  in  which 
one  side  has  the  outward  characteristics  of  a 
female  and  the  other  of  a  male. 

gyn-an  -droiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  .gynandria) ;  Eng. 

■SUff.  -OKS.]  ,  ,  .  ... 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  and  pistil  connate, 
gynandrian. 

gyn  an-tlier-ous,  a.  [Pref.  gyn- ;  Eng.  anther, 
and  suff.  -ons.]  .  . 

Bot.:  Having  the  anomalous  characteristic  that 
the  stamens  are  converted  into  pistils. 

gyn  -ar-chf,  s.  [Greek  gyne  —  a  woman,  and 
ct)rAe=rule,  government.]  Government  by  a  female  ; 
gyneecocracy. 

•‘I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  under  a  gyn- 
,r  chy.” — Lord  Chesterfield. 

gyn-e-ge'-um,  s.  The  same  as  Gymeceum  (q.v.). 
gyn-e-colo-gy,  s.  The  same  as  Gynaecology  (q.v.). 


g^n-er-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  gyne- a  female,  and  erion 
x=wool.]  ...  „ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Arundmeae.  Gyn- 
erium  saccharoides ,  a  Brazilian  grass,  produces 
sugar,  though  it  is  not  the  genuine  sugar-cane 
(q.  v.).  A 'decoction  of  the  root  of  G.  parviflorum, 
another  Brazilian  species,  is  used  to  strengthen  the 
hair.  G.  argenteum,  the  Pampas-grass,  grows  some¬ 
times  50  feet  high. 


gyn-8-,  gyn-,  pref.  [Gr.  gyne= a  woman.] 

1.  Sociol.,  dkc. :  A  woman. 

2.  Anat.,  Zo6l.,  dtc. :  Anything  distinctively  fem¬ 
inine. 

3.  Bot. :  A  pistil. 

gyn’-6-base,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  basis=a 
base.] 

Bot. :  A  fleshy  receptacle  with  but  a  single  row  of 
carpels,  obliquely  inclined  toward  the  axis  of  the 
flower.  It  is  seen  in  the  fruit  of  Geranium,  in  that 
of  Nelumbium,  &c. 

g^n-6-bas  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  gynobas(e) ;  -ie.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  possessing  a  gynobase. 
gyn-o  car'-dl-g,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  kardia 
=the  heart.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pangiace®.  The  seeds  of  Gyno- 
cardia  odorata,  after  being  freed  from  their  integ¬ 
uments,  are  beaten  up  with  clarified  butter,  and 
then  applied  by  the  natives  of  India  to  the  skin  on 
parts  affected  by  cutaneous  diseases. 

gjfn-6c'-rg.-gy,  s.  [Greek  gyne— a  woman,  and 
krateo= to  rule,  from  kratos— might.]  The  same  as 
Gynaicoceacy  (q.  v.). 

“Oligarchy,  limited  monarchy,  and  even  gynocracy." — 
Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xvii. 

gyn  -o-phbre,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  phoros— 
bearing.] 

1.  ZoOl.  (pi.)  :  The  generative  buds  or  gonophores 
of  Hydrozoa,  which  contain  only  ova. 

2.  Bot. :  The  long  stalk  of  the  ovary  in  such 
genera  as  Cleome  and  Passiflora.  It  is  really  a 
lengthened  receptacle  bearing  the  petals,  the  sta¬ 
mens,  and  the  pistils,  but  not  the  calyx. 

gyn-S-plas’-tic,  a.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  English 
plastic  (q.  v.).] 

Surg.:  Opening  the  genital  aperture  if  closed, 
dilating  it  if  contracted. 

gjfn-o-ste-ml-uin,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Greek 
stemon— the  warp  in  an  upright  loom  at  which  the 
weaver  stood  ;  here  used  for  a  stamen.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  column 
of  combined  stamens  in  the  Orchids. 

gyp,  s-  [Etym.  doubtful.]  At  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  the  cant  term  for  a  servant,  as  a  scout  is  at 
Oxford,  and  a  skip  at  Dublin.  (Eng.) 

“  We’ll  send  the  gyp  for  it  in  a  minute.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xii. 

gyp-a-e-tl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gypaet(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 
Ornith. :  Bearded  Vultures  ;  a  sub-family  of  Vult- 
uridce  (Vultures),  in  which  the  head  and  neck  are 
clothed  with  feathers,  and  the  under  mandible  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bunch  of  setaceous  bristles,  diverted 
forward.  There  is  only  one  known  species.  [Gyp- 
aetus.] 

gyp-a  -e-tus,  s.  [Gr.  gyps— a  vulture,  and  aetos 
=  an  eagle.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gypaetinse  (q.  v.).  Gypaetus  barbatns  is  the  Beard¬ 
ed  Vulture,  Griffon,  or  Lammergeyer  of  the  Alps. 
[Griffon.] 

gyp-O-ger-an'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gypoger- 
an(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey, con¬ 
taining  only  one  known  genus,  Gypogeranus.  The 
legs  are  long,  slender,  and  with  an  un  feathered 
tarso-metatarsus,  so  as  to  resemble  a  wader,  while 
in  other  respects  the  structure  is  like  that  of  a  rap¬ 
torial  bird. 

gyp-6-ger’-g.-nus,  s.  [Gr.  gyps  (genit.  gypos)=a 
vulture,  and  geranos=  a  crane.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of  the 
family  Gypogeranid®  (q.v.).  Gypogeranus  serpent- 
arius  is  the  Secretary  Bird  of  South  Africa.  [Sec¬ 
retary-bird.] 

gyps  (1),  s.  [Gr.  gyps=a  vulture.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Vulturidse,  sub-family  Vult- 
urina?.  Gyps  fulvus  is  the  Tawny  or  Griffin  Vulture. 
It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  is  found  in  Western 
Asia,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol.’the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
Spain,  the  North  of  Africa,  &c. 

*g^ps  (2),  *gypse,  *gips,  s.  [Gypsum.] 

gyp  -se-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  gyps(um);  -eous.~\  Of  the 
nature  of  gypsum  ;  resembling  or  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  gypsum. 

gypseous-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  (Lyell.) 
[Gypseous-series.  ] 
gypseous-series,  s. 

Geol.  •  The  Lower  freshwater  limestone  and 
marl  constituting  the  Upper  beds  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  France.  [Gypsum, 
2.]  They  are  of  white  and  green  marls  with  sub¬ 
ordinate  beds  of  gypsum.  At  the  Hill  of  Mont¬ 
martre  is  a  quarry  of  gypsum  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Splendid  fossil 
remains  of  Eocene  to  ammals  have  been  found  in  it. 


The  examination  of  these  by  Cuvier,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  thus  afforded  that  they  were  of  extinct  genera 
and  species,  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
geology.  Similar  gypseous  marls  are  worked  for 
gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aliier.  (Lyell.) 

gyp  -sey,  gyp  -sjL  s.  &  a.  [Gipsy.] 

gyp-sif -er-ous,  a.  [Latin  gypsum  =  gypsum ; 
fero= to  bear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Bearing  or 
producing  gypsum. 

gf  p -sine,  a.  [Eng.  gyps(um) ;  -ine.]  The  same 
as  Gypseous  (q.  v.). 

g^p-sog'-r?L-pliy,  s.  [Gr.  gypson=gn>sum,  and 
grapho=  to  write,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing  on  gypsum. 

gyp-sol  -o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  gypsy=g ipsy,  and  Gr. 
logos— a  discourse.]  One  who  has  studied  the  his¬ 
tory,  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the 
gipsies. 

gyp-sol  -6-gf ,  8.  [Gypsologist.]  The  study  of 
the  history,  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the 
gipsies. 

gyp  -so-plast,  s.  [Greek  gypson=gypsnm,  and 
plasso=  to  mold.]  A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris 
or  white  lime. 

gyps-or  -nis,  s.  [Greek  gypsos=gypsxim,  and 
ornis= bird.]  . 

Palceont. :  A  bird,  believed  to  be  a  gigantic  Rad 
from  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris. 

g3fp'-sum,  s.  [Lat.=plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum, 
from  Gr.  gypsos=(l)  chalk,  (2)  gypsum.] 

1.  Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  transparent  to 
opaque ;  its  colors  white,  gray,  flesh-colored,  yel¬ 
low,  blue,  or,  when  impure,  sometimes  reddish- 
brown  or  even  black.  Streak  white ;  luster  various, 
from  dull  earthy  to  pearly  or  glistening  on  exposed 
faces  of  the  crystals.  Hardness  l;5-2 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  2.3.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  4T2-46'6 ; 
lime,  29-4-33-9;  water,  199-21-6;  silica,  0-6'40,  &c. 
Varieties:  (1)  Crystallized  Gypsum,  in  which  case 
it  constitutes  Selenite,  and  occurs  in  flattish  crys¬ 
tals  which  are  oblique  parallelopipeds  of  lamellar 
structure,  the  crystals  occasionally  containing 
sand;  (2)  Fibrous  Gypsum:  (o)  Satin  Spar,  (6)  a 
plumose  sub-variety,  (3)  Massive  Gypsum,  the  same 
as  Alabaster  (q.v.).  When  there  is  no  water  in 
its  composition,  it  is  called  Anhydrous  Gypsum. 

2.  Geol.:  Technically  Gypsum  is  regarded  as  a 
mineral  deposit,  in  some  places  constituting  rock 
masses.  It  may  be  of  any  age.  Near  Paris  it  is 
Middle  Eocene.  Frapoli  says  that  some  gypsums 
were  originally  carbonates  instead  of  sulphates  of 
lime,  and  that  they  underwent  metamorphism  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  sulphurous  or  sulphuro- 
hydrous  vapors.  Von  Buch,  Murchison,  and  most 
other  geologists  agree  with  this  view.  Mr.  Sterry 
Hunt  believes  that  other  gypsums  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  upon 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  [Gypseous- 
series.] 

3.  Chem.  dt  Comm.:  Calcium  sulphate  crystal¬ 
lized  with  two  molecules  of  water  CaSCh^^O.  It 
is  often  found  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  when 
lime  is  present.  Gypsum  calcined  is  called  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  is  used  for  taking  casts  of  statues.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  potassium  sub 
pbate  causes  it  to  harden  more  quickly.  Gypsum 
is  used  as  a  manure ;  it  facilitates  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  rocks  containing  alkaline  silicates. 

g^P  -sy,  s.  &  a.  [Gipsy.] 

H  For  the  compounds,  see  under  Gipsy. 

gyr-g.- can  -thus  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  gyratus, 
pa.  par.  of  gyro,  to  turn  round  in  a  circle;  Gr.  gyros 
=  a  ring,  a  circle,  and  Lat.  acanthus  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fish  spines,  from  the  car¬ 
boniferous  formation.  The  fish  probably  belonged 
to  the  Cestraphori. 

gyr  -g.1  (yr  as'ir),a.  [En g.  gyr(e) ; -al.]  Moving 
in  a  circle ;  revolving,  whirling. 

gyr'-ate  (yr  as  Ir),  a.  [Lat.  gyratus,  pa.  par.  of 
gy  i'o— to  move  or  turn  round  ;  gyrus=&  circle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moving  or  going  round  in  a  circle. 

2.  Bot.:  Bent  like  the  head  of  a  crosier.  Called 
more  generally  Circinate  (q.  v.).  Used  specially  of 
the  vernation  of  ferns. 

*gyr'-ate  (yr  as  Ir),  v.  t.  [Gyrate,  a.]  To  move 
round  a  central  point;  to  revolve;  to  turn  round. 

gyr-a’-tion  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Low  Lat.  gyratio, 
from  Lat.  gyratus,  pa.  par.  of  gyro= to  t  urn  round.] 
The  act  or  state  of  turning  or  whirling  round. 

“The  artificial  gyrations,  and  other  singular  curiosi¬ 
ties  observed  in  the  latter.” — Derham :  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

H  Center  of  gyration :  [Center,  If  22.] 

gyr'-g.-tor-3?  (yraslr),a.  \Rng.gyrat(e) ;  -ory.'] 
Moving  or  turning  in  a  circle ;  gyrating,  revolving. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
‘-cian.  -tiaa  =  shgu.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-$iou,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


gyre 
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*&yre  (yr  aslr),s.  [Lafc.  :iyrus=a  circle,  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  from  Gr.  gyros— a.  ring  (r„),  round  (a.).]  A 
circle  described  by  a  moving  bt  dy ;  a  turn,  a  revo¬ 
lution. 

“  Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres." 

Dryden:  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  viii. 

A.  Trans.:  To  turn  round;  to  whirl;  to  twist 
round. 

"His  stockings  loose, 

Ungartered,  and  down  gyred  to  his  ankle.’’ 

Shakesp,:  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  (Quarto.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  or  move  in  a  circle;  to  re¬ 
volve. 

“The  gyring  planets,  with  their  starry  train.’’ 

Drayton:  Noah’s  Flood. 

*&yre'-ful,  *gyre'-f  ull  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng -gyre; 
-/td(Z).]  Abounding  in  gyres  or  circles. 

“  Toe  the  flame  fits  gyreful  awarding.” 

Stanyhurst:  Conceites,  p.  138. 

gyr-en-$eph  -gt-lg,  (yr  as  ir),s.  pi.  [Gr .gyrod= 
to  round,  to  bend,  and  engkephalon= the  brain.] 
Zobl. :  The  second  of  the  four  sub-classes,  founded 
on  brain-modifications,  into  which  Owen  divides 
the  mammalia,  because,  “save  in  very  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  of 
Quadrumana,  the  superficies  is  folded  into  more 
or  less  numerous  gyri  or  convolutions.”  The 
Gyrencephela  are  subdivided  into  Unguiculata 
(Quadrumana,  Carnivora)  ;  Ungulata  (Artiodac- 
tyla,  Perissodactyla,  Proboscidia,  and  the  extinct 
order  Toxodontia ;  and  Mutilata  (Sirenia  and 
Cetacea.”  (Owen:  Class,  of  the  Mammalia.) 

gyr-en-§eph'-g,-late  (yr  as  Ir),  a.  [Gyren- 

CEPHALOUS.] 

gyr-en-ceph'-g-lous  (yr  as  Ir),  a.  [Eng.,  &c., 
gyrencephal(a) ;  - ous .]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  Owen’s  Gyrencephala  (q.  v.). 

“These  limb-characters  can  only  be  rightly  applied  to 
the  gyrencephalous  sub-class.” — Owen:  Class,  of  the  Mam¬ 
malia,  p.  35. 

gyr-fal  -con  (l  silent),  s.  [Gerfalcon.] 

Ornith. :  Falco  gyrfalco.  It  is  a  large  and  power¬ 
ful  falcon,  used  to  pursue  cranes,  wild  geese,  &c. 
It  is  common  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America. 
Called  also  the  Jerfalcon  or  Iceland  Falcon. 

gyr'-i  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Gyrus.] 

gyr-m'-i-dse  (gyr  asg'ir),s.pZ.  [Lat.  gyrin(us)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Whirligigs;  a  family  of  Coleoptera, 
tribe  Pentamera. 

gfr-I  -nus,  s.  [Lat.  gyrinus;  Gr.  gyrinos=a  tad¬ 
pole.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gyri- 
nidse.  The  antennse  are  short  and  retractile  within 
a  cavity  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  second  joint  with 
hair-like  processes ;  the  remaining  seven  clavate. 
Gyrinus  natator,  the  Common  Whirligig,  is  often 
seen  in  groups  performing  gyrations  on  the  surface 
of  water.  The  larva  has  thirteen  segments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  head,  and  resembles  a  centipede. 

gyr-O- (yr  as  Ir),  pref.  [Latin  gyrus=a  circle, 
especially  one  performed  by  a  horse,  Gr.  gyros— a 
ring,  a  circle;  sr!/ros=round.]  Circular,  spiral. 

gyr-6-car -pe-se  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gyrocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Combretaceee  (Myrobalans).  The 
corolla  is  wanting,  the  cotyledons  are  convolute, 
the  anthers  burst  by  recurved  valves. 

gyr-6-car-piis  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and 
Gr.  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gyrocarpese 
(q.  v.).  When  the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
India,  can  obtain  it,  they  use  it  for  making  cata¬ 
marans. 

gyr-6  -dus,  s.  [Prefix  gyro-,  and  Greek  odous=a 

tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pycnodont  fishes,  chiefly 

from  the  Oolite. 

gy-rog-o-nite,  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr.  gonos= 
seed.] 

Palceobot. :  The  sporangium,  or  seed-vessel,  of  the 
flowerless  plant-genus  Chara.  It  is  very  rough  and 
hard,  consisting  of  a  membranous  nut,  covered  by 
an  integument,  both  of  which  are  spirally  streaked 
or  ribbed.  The  integument  is  composed  of  fine 
spiral  valves  of  a  quadrangular  form.  The  number 
of  spiral  rings  varies  in  different  species  of  Chara, 
but  are  constant  in  each. 

gy-rdi'-dal,  a.  [Gr.  gyros=a  circle ;  eicZos=form, 
appearance;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah] 
gyr-o-lep  -is  (yr  as  xr) ,  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr. 
lepis=  a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  order  Lepidoi- 
dei.  Professor  Morris  enumerates  three  species — 
one  from  the  Carboniferous  Shales,  and  the  others 
doubtfully  from  the  Trias.  Dr.  Ramsay  Traquair 
considers  it  a  doubtful  genus,  and  would  cancel  the 
name. 


gyr  -o-llte  (yr  as  ir) ,  s.  [Gurolite.] 
gy-ro  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  gy rod—  to  round,  to  bend.] 

Botany : 

1,  (Of  ferns) :  The  annulus,  or  ring,  in  polypodi- 
aceous  ferns.  (Lindley.) 

2.  (Of  lichens):  A  shield,  the  surf  ace  Of  which  is 
coursed  with  sinuous  concentric  furrows.  Called 
also  Trica. 

gyr  o-man-<jy  (yr  aslr),s.  [Gr. gyros=armg, 
a  circle,  and  manteia= prophecy,  divination.]  A 
kind  of  divination  performed  by 
walking  round  in  a  circle  or  ring, 
gyr -on  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  An  ordinary,  consisting  of 
two  straight  lines,  drawn  from 
any  given  part  of  the  field,  and 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the 
fesse  point. 

gy'-ron-ny,  gi'-ron  ny,  a.  [Eng. 

gyr  on;  -?/.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a 
field  divided  into  gyrons  or  triangular  parts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tinctures. 

gyr-oph'-or-g,  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  phoms= bearing.  So  called  from  their  con¬ 
voluted  fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lichens, 
order  Pyxinei.  The  species 
grow  on  rocks  and  bowlders  in 
the  Polar  Regions,  and  furnish 
the  Tripe  de  Roche  on  which 
Arctic  voyagers  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  subsist  for  a 
time.  Gyrophora  deusta  and 
G.  pustulata  are  used  in  dyeing. 

gyro-pigeon,  s.  [Lat.  gyr- 
are= to  revolve,  and  Eng.  pig¬ 
eon.]  A  flying  target  used  in 
shooting-matches.  It  is  sprung  from  a  trap  the 
same  as  a  bluerock. 

gyr-o-ptych'-i-us  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  ptyx,  (genit.  ptychos)=a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or 
plate.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  family  Glypto- 
dipterini  (Huxley);  Cyclodipteridee  (Traquair). 
They  are  found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

gyr'-o-scope  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Gr.  gyros=  a  ring, 
or  circle,  and  sfcopeo=tolook  at,  or  behold.] 

Astron.  Mach. :  An  instrument  constructed  by  a 
Frenchman  called  M.  Foucault,  to  make  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  visible.  The  principle  on  which  it 
proceeds  is  this— that,  unless  gravity  intervene,  a 
rotating  body  will  not  alter  the  direction  in  which 
its  permanent  axis  points.  In  the  gyroscope  there 
is  a  rotating  metallic  disc,  the  middle  point  of 
whose  axis  is  also  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
machine.  By  this  device  the  action  of  gravity  is 
eliminated.  The  instrument,  moreover,  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  be  made 
to  point  to  some  star  in  the  sky.  Then,  as  the  heavy 
disc  whirls  round,  it  is  found  that  the  axis  continues, 
to  point  to  the  moving  star,  though,  inconsequence 
of  this,  apparently  altering  its  direction  relatively 
to  bodies  on  the  earth.  If,  again,  the  axis  be  pointed 
to  the  celestial  pole,  which  is  fixed,  no  alteration  in 
its  position  relative  to  bodies  on  the  earth  takes 
place.  The  only  feasible  explanation  of  these 
appearances  is  that  the  earth  is  revolving  on  its 
axis. 

gyr  o-scop-Ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gyroscope, 
resembling  the  motion  of  that  instrument. 

gyr  -ose  (yr  as  Ir),  a.  [Lat.  gyrus— a  circle.] 
Botany : 

1.  Marked  with  wavy  lines.* 

2.  The  same  as  Gyrate  (Bot.)  (q.  v.). 

gyr-6-stat  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Gr.  gyros  =  a  ring,  a 
circle,  and  statikos  =  stationary.]  An  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  dynamic  principle  that  rotating 
bodies  tend  to  preserve  their  plane  of  rotation. 

gyr-o-stat'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gyrostat  or 
to  the  principle  illustrated  by  it. 

gyr'-us  (pi.  gyr'-l)  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Gr.  gyros  =  a 
ring,  a  circle.]  LGyro-.] 

1.  Anal.:  A  convolution;  as,  the  angular  gyrus 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  gyri  of  the  brain. 

2.  Bot.:  The  annulus  or  ring  of  a  polypodiaceous 
fern.  Called  also  gyroma  (q.  v.). 

gyte,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  connected 
with  giddy  (q.  v.).]  Crazy;  ecstatic;  senselessly 
extravagant ;  delirious. 

gyve,  *glve,  s.  [Wei.  gefyn  —  a  fetter,  a  gyve; 
Gael.  &  Ir.  geimheal,  from  Irish,  geibhim  =  to  get,  to 
receive,  to  take.]  A  fetter,  a  shackle,  a  chain  (gen¬ 
erally  for  the  legs). 

IT  Obsolete  except  in  the  plural. 

*gyve,  v.  t.  [Gyve,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  enchain. 

2.  Fig. :  To  ensnare. 


Gyronny. 


Gyron. 


THE  eighth  letter  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet  is  commonly 
classed  among  the  consonants, 
though  not  strictly  such. 
It  is  frequently  called  the 
aspirate,  although  other  let¬ 
ters  are  also  aspirated  in 
English.  Its  distinctive  or 
proper  sound  is  that  which  it 
has  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  as  help,  hard,  hope,  & c. 
This  sound  it  also  has  when 
following  w,  as  in  whither,  where,  in  which  cases  it 
originally  preceded  the  w,  as  in  Old  Eng.  hwidir, 
hwcer.  Its  sound  is  produced  far  back  in  the  throat 
by  an  unchecked  emission  of  the  breath,  the  root  of 
the  tongue  being  very  slightly  approximated  to  the 
back  of  the  throat.  H  has  disappeared  from  many 
words,  especially  before  l,  n,  r:  as,  Old  Eng.  hlaf= 
loaf;  Old  Eng.  hnecca= neck;  Old  Eng.  bring— 
ring;  Old  Eng.  feoh=fee.  It  has  been  intruded  into 
some  words,  as  wharf ,  whelk,  vjhelm.  It  has  become 
qh  in  many  cases:  as,  Old  Eng.  theoh=  thigh ;  Old 
Eng.  hea/i=high;  Old  Eng.  cniht— knight;  in  these 
cases  serving  only  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel. 
In  some  words  h  has  first  become  gh.  and  afterward 
f:  as,  Old  Eng.  genoh=  enough ;  Old  Eng.  droht— 
draught,  draft.  H  is  commonly  joined  to  other 
consonants  to  form  digraphs  representing  sounds 
for  which  there  are  no  symbols  in  the  alphabet:  as, 
ch  in  child,  chill ;  sh  in  shin,  ship ;  th  in  this,  that, 
thine;  joined  with  p  it  forms  the  soimd  of/:  with  g 
it  sometimes  forms  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  enough, 
tough;  sometimes  the  digraph  is  silent,  as  in 
bough,  plough.  The  combination  rh  is  found  only 
in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  where  the  h  repre¬ 
sents  the  rough  breathing  of  the  original  rh.  Ch  is 
common  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  in 
such  cases  is  generally  hard,  as  chemistry ,  chyle, 
&c.  It  sometimes  represents  the  Latin  c,  Greek  k, 
as  in  Eng.  horn=Lat.  cornu,  Gr.  keras.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  had  initially  the  same  sound  as  at  present, 
as  h6= he;  medially  and  finally  it  had  the  sound  of 
the  German  and  Scotch  ch  in  loch. 

H  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  200,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(H)  for  200,000. 

2.  In  music  for  the  tone  B  natural  in  the  German 
system  of  nomenclature,  the  letter  b  being  only 
used  for  b  flat. 

3.  In  chemistry  for  the  monad  element  hydrogen. 

ha,  inter j.,  s.  &  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.] 

A.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  denoting  surprise, 
wonder,  joy,  satisfaction,  or  other  sudden  emotion. 
When  repeated,  as  ha!  ha!  it  denotes  laughter. 

“Have  you  eyes? 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  cease  to  feed, 

And  batten  on  this  moor?  Ha?  Have  you  eyes?” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  wonder, 
joy,  &c. 

“These  shrugs,  these  hum’s  and  ha’s.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

C.  As  verb :  To  express  surprise,  wonder,  <fcc. ;  te 
hesitate ;  as,  He  hummed  and  ha'd. 

haaf,  s.  [Icel.  haf=the  sea;  Ger.  haff=a  gulf,  a 
bay.]  A  fishing  ground  in  Shetland,  Scotland. 

haaf- fishing,  s.  Deep-sea  fishing  in  Shetland  for 
cod,  ling,  tusk,  &c. 

haak,  s.  [Hake.] 

fHaar-kies,  s.  [Ger.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Werner  to  Capillary  Pyrites, 
now  called  Millerite. 

2.  The  capillary  variety  of  Marcasite. 

Ha-bak  -kuk,  s.  [Heb.  Chhabhaqquq  =  llahah- 
kuk,  meaning  an  embrace,  from  chhabhaq=to  em¬ 
brace.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist. :  The  writer  of  the  book  described 
under  2.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  history. 

2.  Script.  Canon:  The  eighth  of  the  Minor  Proph¬ 
ets.  It  was  composed  when  the  Chaldean  invasion 
was  imminent,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  610  B.  C.  The  prophet’s 
poetic  genius  is  of  a  high  order,  the  third  chapter 
of  his  work  being  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament.  Several  passages  are 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  thrice  repeated 
doctrine  that  “  the  just  shall  live  by  faith”  (Rom. 
i.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  11;  and  Heb.  x.  58),  which  excited  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  Luther’s  mind,  being  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  Hab.  ii.  4.  Hab.  i.  5  is  quoted 
in  Acts  xiii.  40, 41. 

ha'-be-as  cor’-pus,  s.  [Lat. =you  may  have  the 
body.] 

1.  Law:  A  writ  (more  fully  habeas  corpus  ad 
subjiciendum)  directed  to  the  person  detaining 
another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body 
of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  cap¬ 
tion  and  detention,  ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum,  et 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


habena 


recipiendum ,  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive  whatso¬ 
ever  the  judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall 
consider  in  that  behalf.  It  is  applicable  in  all  cases 
where  a  person  in  custody  claims  to  be  illegally  de¬ 
tained,  or  wrongfully  refused  bail,  or  who  desires 
to  be  removed  from  one  court  to  another. 

“  The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  history.  For  on  that  day  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent.  From  the 
time  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respecting 
the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had  been  nearly  the 
same  as  at  present ;  but  it  had  been  inefficacious  for  want 
of  a  stringent  system  of  procedure.  What  was  needed 
was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and  searching  remedy; 
and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  supplied.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Eng.  Hist. :  Magna  Charta  (A.  D.  1215)  provided 
that  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned  but 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  Two  old  writs,  one  He  homine 
replegiando  and  the  other  Capias  in  Withernam , 
designed  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  were 
found  ineffective,  especially  against  the  Crown. 
Chitty  mentions  also  various  Acts  in  force  in  A.  D. 
1320  in  the  title  of  which  the  words  Habeas  corpus 
occur.  For  instance,  there  were  the  Habeas  corpus 
cum  causa  (that  you  have  the  body  with  a  cause), 
Habeas  corpus  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum 
(that  you  have  the  body  to  do  and  receive),  &c. 
More  of  these  were  designed  to  remove  cases  from 
court  to  court.  There  was  one,  however,  Habeas 
corpus  ad  subjiciendum  (that  you  may  have  the 
body  to  answer),  destined  to  become  much  more  im¬ 
portant.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  judges 
decided  that  they  could  not,  upon  such  a  Habeas 
corpus,  bail  or  deliver  a  prisoner  committed  to 
prison  without  assigned  cause,  if  he  were  placed  in 
custody  by  the  special  commapd  of  the  King  or  by 
the  Judge  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Petition  of 
Hight  (A.  D.  1628)  sought  to  have  this  state  of 
things  altered,  and  16  Charles  I.,  c.  10,  accorded  the 
change  of  law  desired,  but  obstructions  to  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  enactment  rendering  it  less  effective 
than  had  been  expected,  the  enactment,  31 
Charles  II.,  c.  2,  called  preeminently  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  was  passed.  For  its  nature,  see  the 
extract  under  No.  1.  Only  Parliament  can  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  has  frequently  done  so 
at  times  of  public  peril  or  anxiety.  The  Act  was 
suspended  in  Britain  during  the  two  Stuart  rebel¬ 
lions  of  1715  and  1745,  also  in  1777-79,  during  the 
American  war,  and  in  1794,  while  the  first  French 
revolution  was  at  its  height.  It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  suspended  during  actual  or  threatened  rebell¬ 
ion  in  Ireland,  as  in  1798, 1803, 1817,  1848, 1861, 1867, 
1868,  and  1869.  To  suspend  such  a  safeguard  of 
liberty  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  always  involves 
very  serious  responsibility,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enables  the  Government  to  seize  any  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  who  threaten  to  head  a  rebellion,  and 
successfully  keep  them  from  incurring  the  penalties 
of  treason. 

IT  The  Habeas  Corpus-Act  has  been  substantially 
incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  the  right  to  the  writ  has  been 
secured  by  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  states, 
and  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  art.  1,  sec.  9,  par.  2,  provides,  that 
“  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.”  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  many  of  the  state 
constitutions. 

ha-be  -na,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  thong,  from  habeo=to 
hold.] 

Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
opposite  sides  of  wounds  together. 

hab-e-nar  -I  II,  s.  [From  Lat.  habena— a.  thong 
or  strap,  which  the  lip  sometimes  resembles  ( Hooker 
&  Arnott).  Etym.  doubtful  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). \ 

Bot. :  Butterfly  orchid  ;  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe 
Ophr6ee,  family  Gymnadenidee.  It  resembles  orchids 
in  its  general  character,  but  has  the  glands  of  the 
pollen  masses  free,  distant,  and  exposed.  A  hun¬ 
dred  species  are  known. 

ha-ben'-dum,  s.  [Lat.,=a  thing  to  be  held  or 
possessed.] 

Laiv:  That  clause  of  a  deed  which  determines 
what  estate  or  interest  is  granted  by  the  deed. 

*hab'-en-ry,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  of  some  sort,  but  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

*hab-er-dash,  a.  [Haberdasher.]  Petty,  ped¬ 
dling,  small. 

*hab  -er-dash,  v.  i.  [Haberdasher.]  Todealin 
haberdashery  or  small  wares  ;  to  peddle. 

hab  -er-dash-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hapertas— a  kind  of 
stuff,  or,  more  probably,  peddlers’  wares,  from  the 
bag  in  which  they  were  carried  ;  cf.  Icel.  liaprtaslc, 
hafrtask=a  haversack.  (STceat.)] 

*1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares  ;  a  peddler ;  a  hatter. 

*2.  A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  as  ribbons,  laces,  silks,  &c. 
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hab  -er-dash-ery,  s.  [Eng.  haberdasher ;  -y.] 

1.  The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

“  Making  a  shoe,  or  retailing  cheese  and  haberdashery.” 
— Knox:  Essays,  No.  55. 

2.  The  shop  or  establishment  of  a  haberdasher. 

hab  -er-dine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  habardeon,  probably  a 
corruption  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  where  the  fish 
were  prepared.]  A  dried  salted  cod. 

hgi-ber'-e  fa -§I-as  po§-§e&-si-o'-nem,  phr. 
[Lat. ,=you  may  cause  (him)  to  have  possession.] 
Laic:  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county, 
commanding  him  to  give  actual  possession  to  the 
claimant  of  land  recovered  in  a  suit. 

*hg,-ber  -geon,  *ha-ber-gyn,  *ha-bur-i-on,  s. 


1.  In  old  armor  a  short  coat  or  garment  worn  over 
the  quilted  gambeson  or  haqueton,  and  under  the 


Habergeon,  and  Detail  of  Links, 
jupon.  It  was  composed  either  of  plate  or  chain- 
mail,  without  sleeves;  its  purpose  was  to  protect 
the  neek  and  breast. 

“The  habergyns  that  they  beare  shall  nat  defende 
them.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxiv. 

2.  Any  defense,  or  protection. 

“Clothid  in  the  haburion  of  feith,  and  of  charite.” — 
Wycliffe:  1  Thess.  v. 

3.  Applied  to  the  elytra  of  a  beetle. 

“  The  scalie  beetles  with  their  habergeons 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly.” 

Ben  J orison:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii. 

*ha-ber-jects,s.  [Norm.  Fr.  habergier=haxiberg- 
ers,  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth.  ( Kelham .)]  A  cloth 
of  a  mixed  color  ( Magna  Charta).  ( Wharton ,  &c.) 

*hab  -Il-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  habil(ler)  =  to  clothe; 
- able .]  Capable  of  being  clothed. 

“The  whole  habitable  and  habitable  globe.” — Carlyle: 
Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

h?l-bil'-g,-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  habil(ler )  =  to  clothe ; 
-atory.~\  Pertaining  to  habiliments  or  clothing ; 
wearing  clothes. 

“Is  not  the  dandy  culottic,  habilatory,  by  law  of  ex¬ 
istence?” — Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  iii. ,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

*hab'-Ile,  *ha-ble,  a.  [Lat.  habilis=&t,  proper, 
manageable.]  Fit ;  proper ;  ready ;  apt ;  skillful ; 
handy ;  qualified. 

“ Habile  and  ready  to  every  good  work.” — Waller. 

ha-bHM-ment,  *ha-bil-li-men,  *ha-byl-y- 
ment,  s.  [Fr.  habillement,  from  habiller=to  dress, 
clothe;  originally = to  get  ready ,  from  Lat.  habilis.] 
[Habile.]  A  dress  ;  a  garment ;  an  article  of  dress 
or  clothing.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

“  Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

ha-blT-I-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  habiliment;  -ed.] 
Dressed,  clothed,  equipped. 

*h?.-bil'-i-tate,  a.  [Lat.  habilitas  =  aptness,  fit¬ 
ness,  from  habilis=iit,  apt.]  [Habile.]  Qualified, 
entitled. 

“  They  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  legal!,  nor  habil¬ 
itate  to  serue  in  Parliament.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*h?i-bir-T-tate,  v.  t.  [Habilitate,  a.]  To  make 
fit,  to  qualify,  to  entitle. 

*hg.-bil-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Habilitate,  a.]  A  qual¬ 
ification. 

“What  is  habilitation  without  intention  and  act?” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

*ha-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  liability.']  Ability  (q.  v.). 

hab  -it,  *ab-it,  *ab-ite,  *ha-bite,  s.  [Fr.  habit 
=  a  garment,  a  dress,  from  Lat.  habitus=(s.)  a  con¬ 
dition,  habit,  or  dress,  (a.)  held  in  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion,  from  habeo=  to  have  or  hold.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  state  or  condition  of  the  body,  either  nat¬ 
ural  or  acquired;  constitutional  temperament  of 
the  body. 

*2.  Practice,  use,  usage ;  a  tendency  toward  any 
state  or  course  of  action  arising  from  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  acts. 

“How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man.” 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 


habitat 

3.  A  peculiar  practice,  use,  or  custom,  acquired  by 
frequent  repetition. 

“He  hath  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  Count 
Palatine.”—  Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

4.  A  way  or  acting ;  a  course  or  line  of  conduct. 

“And  a  sinful  habit  differs  from  a  sinful  act  but  as 

many  differ  from  one,  or  as  a  year  from  an  hour.” — Bp. 
Taylor .-  On  Repentance,  ch.  iv.,  §  2. 

5.  Dress,  garb,  apparel;  specif.,  the  loose  dress 
worn  by  ladies  while  riding ;  a  riding-habit. 

“There  we  stood  in  our  habite,  bare-footed  and  bare¬ 
headed.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  109. 

6.  Outward  appearance,  carriage,  deportment. 

“Put  on  a  sober  habit.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metaphysics :  Facility  in  doing  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  a  thing  acquired  by  doing  it  frequently. 
Reid  and  Hartley  regard  the  operations  resulting 
from  our  acquired  dexterities  and  habits  as  merely 
mechanical  or  automatic  ;  Dugald  Steward  allows 
to  each  several  motion  a  separate  act  of  conscious 
volition  ;  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  accords  to  the  mind 
a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but  denies  it  a 
consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to 
each  separate  movement. 

1]  Habit  differs  from  disposition  in  this,  that 
while  both  are  tendencies  to  action,  disposition 
properly  denotes  a  natural,  habit  an  acquired,  tend¬ 
ency. 

2.  Bot. :  The  general  appearance  and  mode  of 
growth  in  a  plant,  without  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  subject. 

3.  Biol.:  Changed  habits  either  in  man  or  the 
lower  animals  produce  an  inherited  effect.  [Use.] 
(Darwin.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  habit  and  custom, 
see  Custom. 

K  Habit  and  repute : 

Scots  Law  and  Ord.  Lang. :  Common  reputation  ; 
used  of  anything  held  and  reputed  to  be  true.  Thus, 
in  Scotland,  one  may  be  by  habit  and  repute  a  thief, 
and  habit  and  repute  goes  a  considerable  length  in 
proving  a  Scotch  marriage  between  persons  who 
cohabit,  and  are  by  common  rumor  man  and  wife. 
(Bell,  vi.) 

hab  -it  (1),  v.  t.  [Habit,  s.] 

1.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate  ;  to  fix  by  custom 
or  habit. 

2.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  accouter ;  to  array. 

*hab'-it  (2 ),v.t.  [Lat.  habito. ]  To  inhabit,  to 

dwell  in. 

hab-It-a-biT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  habitable;  -ity.~\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable ;  habit¬ 
ableness. 

“  To  continue  the  state  and  habitability  thereof  through¬ 
out  all  ages.” — Derliam:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

hab  -lt-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habit abilis, 
from  habito=to  inhabit.]  That  may  or  can  be 
inhabited  or  dwelt  in ;  fit  for  the  residence  of 
human  beings. 

“  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

hab-it-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  habitable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable;  fitness  or 
capacity  for  being  inhabited. 

“Those  ancient  problems  of  the  spherical  roundness 
of  the  habitableness  of  the  torrid  zone.” — Ray:  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

hab'-it-a-bly,  adv.  [English  habitab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  habitable  manner;  so  as  to  be  inhabited. 

hab  -lt-ac-le  (leas  el),  s.  [Lat.  habitaculum, 
from  habito=to  dwell  in.]  A  place  to  dwell  in  ;  a 
residence ;  a  dwelling-place. 

“An  holye  habitacle  vnspotted  from  all  synnes.” — Udall: 
Ephesians  ii. 

*hab-it-an<je,  *hab-it-aunce,  s.  [Lat.  habitans, 
pr.  par.  of  habito= to  inhabit,  to  dwell  in.]  A  habi¬ 
tation  ;  a  dwelling ;  an  abode. 

“  What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art, 

That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  habit ance  ?” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  7. 

hab -it-an-<jy,  s.  [Habit ance.]  The  condition 
or  state  of  on  inhabitant ;  permanent  residence  in  a 
town,  city,  or  parish;  inhabitancy. 

ha'D  -it-?int,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  habiter;  Lat. 
habito=to  inhabit.] 

*1.  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller;  a  resider. 

“Drones,  oppressive  habitants  of  hives 
Owe  to  the  labor  of  the  bees  their  lives.” 

Cooke:  Hesiod,  880. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  who  are  of  French  origin. 

hab'-I-tat,  s.  [Lat.=he,  she,  or  it  dwells  or  lives ; 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  indie,  of  habito=to  inhabit,  to 
dwell.] 

Biol. :  The  place  in  which  any  particular  animal 
lives  when  wild,  or  any  wild  plant  grows.  When 


11  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
ian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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descriptions  were  in  Latin,  such  expressions  as  the 
following,  taken  from  Linnaeus’  Systema  Naturae , 
continually  occurred: — “ Habitat  in  America”— 
“It  dwells  in  America.”  Here  “habitat  ”  is  the 
third  person  singular  present  indicative  of  the 
Latin  verb  habito ,  butwhen  the  term  grew  familiar 
it  came  to  be  used  also  as  an  English  noun. 

“  Naturalists  distinguish  between  the  habitats  or  geo¬ 
graphical  localities  of  species,  and  the  stations  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  found.” — S.  P.  Woodward: 
Mollusca  (ed.  1875),  p.  186. 

hab-i-ta  -tion,  *hab-i-ta-ci-on,  *hab-i-ta-ci- 
oun,  s.  [Fr.  habitation ,  from  Lat.  habitatio,  from 
habitatus,  pa.  par.  of  habito= to  inhabit.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  or  dwelling  in  a  place. 

“It  [arson]  is  an  offense  against  that  right  of  habita¬ 
tion,  which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by 
the  laws  of  society.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  16. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inhabited. 

“  Every  Btar  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destined  habitation;  but  thou  know’ st  _ 

Their  seasons.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  622. 

3.  A  place  to  dwell  in ;  a  place  of  abode ;  a  dwell¬ 
ing-place  ;  a  house  or  other  place  in  which  a  person 
or  animal  lives. 

“If  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  573. 

*hab  -I-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.  from  habitatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  habito=  to  inhabit.]  An  inhabitants  dweller. 

“The  sun's  presence  is  longer  unto  us  than  that  in 
Capricorn  unto  the  southern  habitators.” — Browne :  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

hab-It-ed,  a.  [Eng.  habit;  -ed.] 

*1.  Accustomed,  habituated. 

“O  y’  are  a  shrewd  one;  and  so  habited 
In  taking  heed.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

2.  Dressed ;  arrayed ;  wearing  a  habit. 

“  Or  is  it  Dian  habited  like  her?” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Androniaus,  ii.  3. 

hu-bit'-ual,  *ha-bit-u-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  habitual; 
Fr.  habltuel;  from  Low  Lat.  habitualis ;  from  Lat. 
habitus— a  habit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  habit,  use,  or  custom. 

“  That  habitual  restlessness  of  foot.” 

Wordsworth:  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 

2.  Accustomed,  usual. 

“Now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  588. 

3.  According  to  habit  or  custom ;  done  habitually. 
“The  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin  or  neglect  of  one 

known  duty.” — Paley:  Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Caused  or  formed  by  use ;  rendered  permanent 
or  lasting  by  use  ;  as,  an  habitual  color  of  the  skin. 

ha-bit -p-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  habitual;  -ly.]  In 
a  habitual  manner ;  customarily ;  by  habit,  use,  or 
custom. 

“A  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  understand,  and 
whose  precepts  they  habitually  disobey.”  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ha  bit  -y.-al“Hess,  s.  [Eng.  habitual;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitual ;  use. 

“In  the  uprightness,  the  universality,  and  habitualness 
of  our  obedience.” — Clarke:  Sermons,  v ol.  ii.,  ser.  144. 

*ha-blt  -u  ar-y,  a.  [English  habiiua{te) ;  -ry.] 
Habitual,  customary. 

“Nature  .  .  .  made  habituary  by  custom.” — Hist,  of 
Edward  II.,  p.  3. 

ha-bit  -p  ate,  v.  t.  [Habituate,  a.] 

1.  To  accustom ;  to  make  one  accustomed  to  any¬ 
thing  by  use  or  frequent  repetition;  to  make 
familiar. 

“  It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  possible  that  men  should 
be  saved,  who  have  never  habituated  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  any  virtue.” — Clarke:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser. 
126. 

*2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  any  place. 

“Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  left  their  families  habitu¬ 
ated  in  these  countries.” — Sir  W.  Temple. 

*ha-blt'-p-ate,  a.  [Lat.  habituatus,  pa.  par.  of 
habituo= to  bring  into  a  certain  state  or  condition  ; 
habitus  =  a  state;  Sp.  &  Port,  habituar;  French 
habituer.] 

1.  Given  to  the  habitual  practice  of  any  thing. 
“The  habituate  sinner  hath  not  yet  given  over  his 

habit.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  679. 

2.  Inveterate ;  become  habitual ;  formed  by  habit. 
“  The  constitution  of  men’s  bodies  may  be  either  native 

or  habituate.” — Sir  W.  Temple. 

*ha-bit-u-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  habituatus,  pa.  par. 
of  liab i.tuo=to  bring  into  a  certain  state.]  The  act 
of  habituating;  the  state  of  being  habituated. 

*hab -it-ude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitudo,  from 
habilus=&  habit  (q.  v.).] 


1.  Relation,  respect;  state  with  regard  to  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“  Names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the 
same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  immutably  the 
same  habitudes  one  to  another;  propositions  concerning 
any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  needs  be 
eternal  verities.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Familiarity,  converse ;  frequent  intercourse. 
“To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes  with 

the  best  company.” — Dryden. 

3.  Long  custom,  habit,  inveterate  use. 

“His  own  moral  and  intellectual  habitudes,  and  those  of 
his  age.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  46. 

4.  The  customary  mode  or  manner  of  living,  act¬ 
ing,  &c. ;  habits,  customs. 

“  In  all  the  habitudes  of  life, 

The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife. 

Variety  we  still  pursue.” — Swift. 

5.  Aptitude  for  doing  anything. 

“It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitude,  without  an 
infinite  number  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice.” — Dryden. 

hu-bit'-tl-e,  s.  [French,  pa.  par.  of  habituer=to 
accustom.  One  who  habitually  frequents  any  place, 
especially  a  place  of  amusement  or  recreation. 

*ha-ble,  v.  t.  [Hable,  a.]  To  make  fit  or  suit¬ 
able  ;  to  suit,  to  fat,  to  accommodate. 

“  To  thentent  the  said  weorkes  mighte  be  the  better 
habled  to  the  readers.” — Udall:  Actes.  (Dedic.) 

*ha-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hable;  -ness.]  Fitness, 
capacity,  competence. 

“  I  cannot  of  my  selfe  promesse  any  hablenes  to  take 
suche  a  prouince  in  hande.” — Udall:  Luke.  (Pref.) 

*hab -nab,  *hob  -nob,  adv.  [Eng.  liab- have; 
nab=ne  Aa6=have  not.] 

1.  Without  order ;  promiscuously. 

“Although  set  down  habnab  at  random.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  By  hook  or  by  crook  ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
“Philautus  determined  habnab  to  send  his  letters.”— 

Lilly:  Euphues,  p.  109. 

h^-bran  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  7ia6ros=graceful,  pretty, 
and  anthos—a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  tribe  Amaryliese. 
It  consists  of  pretty  South  American  bulbous  plants. 

ha-broc  -o-ma,  s.  [Gr.  7ia6ros=graceful,  pretty, 
and  /come= hair.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family  Hystri- 
cidee.  Mr.  Darwin  discovered  two  species,  Habro- 
coma  Cuvieri  and  H.  Bennetti,  near  Valparaiso. 

hab-ro  ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  habros= pretty  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  mania=  madness.]  A  form  of  madness  in 
which  the  delusions  are  pleasant  and  gay. 

hab -ro-neme,  a.  [Gr.  habros  =  graceful,  deli¬ 
cate,  aud  ?tewia=yarn.j 
Min. :  Having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 
hab-zer-I-a,  s.  [From  habzeli,  its  native  name.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Xylopese.  It  is 
sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Xylopia.  The  dried 
fruits  of  Habzelia  cethiopicum ,  formerly  called 
Piper  cethiopicum,  constitute  the  Negro-pepper, 
Guinea  pepper,  or  Ethiopian  pepper  of  Western 
Africa.  Those  of  H.  aromatica,  a  native  of  woods 
in  Guyana,  are  used  by  the  negroes  as  a  condiment. 
H.  undulata,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  genus,  have 
the  same  pungent  qualities. 

*hac-§e'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  Acec=this,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  certain  thing ; 
the  relation  of  individuality  conceived  by  school¬ 
men  as  a  positive  attribute  or  essence. 

ha§h -el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sloven;  a 
dirty,  untidy  person. 

ha§h'-iire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  liacher—  to  hack.] 
Engrav.,  <£c. :  Short  lines  employed  to  represent 
half-tints  and  shadows,  as  in  representing  moun¬ 
tains  on  maps.  Simple  hachures  are  those  in  which 
the  lines,  whether  curved  or  straight,  are  all  par¬ 
allel ;  double  hachures  are  those  in  which  the  lines 
cross  each  other. 

ha§h  -iire,  v.  t.  [Hachuke,  s.]  To  cover  or  mark 
with  hachures. 

ha-ci-en  -du  (c  as  th),s.  [Sp. ;  O.  Sp.  facienda, 
from  Lat.  facienda,  pi.  of  faciendum—  a  thing  to  be 
done  ;  fcicio— to  do.]  An  estate;  an  isolated  farm 
or  farmhouse  ;  an  establishment  in  the  country  for 
stock-raising,  mining,  manufacturing,  &c. 

back  (1),  liak-ken,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  haccan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hakken ;  Dan.  hakke;  Sw.hacka; 
Ger.  hacken .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  irregularly  and  into  small  pieces;  to 
chop,  to  notch ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows  of  a 
cutting  instrument ;  to  cut  unskillfully. 

“Nor  the  hacked  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field.” 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 


2.  To  cut  a  jag  or  channel  in  a  tree,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bleeding  it. 

3.  To  kick  a  player’s  shins  at  football. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  mangle  in  uttering;  to  chop  up. 

“Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Eng¬ 
lish.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cut  or  chop  away  at  anything. 

“The  man,  not  at  all  discouraged,  fell  to  cutting  and 
hacking."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  kick  on  the  shins  at  football, 
back  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hack  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  let  out  for  hire ;  as,  to  hack  a  horse. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  be  let  out  for  hire;  to  be  used  com¬ 
monly. 

2.  To  be  common  or  vulgar ;  to  turn  prostitute. 
*hack  (3),  v.  i.  [Hawk,  v.]  To  try  to  bring  up 

phlegm. 

back  (1),  s.  [Hack,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  irregular  cut;  a  notch  ;  a  dent. 

“Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet.” — Shakesp.: 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

*2.  A  blunt  ax. 

3.  A  large  pick  used  by  miners  in  breaking  stone. 

4.  A  tool  for  cutting  jags  or  channels  in  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  bleeding  them.  Pines  are  hacked 
for  turpentine  ;  maples  tapped  for  sap. 

*5.  A  hesitation  or  stammering  in  speaking. 

“He  speaks  with  so  many  hacks  and  hesitations.” — Dr. 
H.  More. 

II.  Football:  A  kick  on  the  shins. 

“  We  all  wear  white  trousers  to  show  ’em  we  don’t  care 
for  hacks.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School-days,  pt.  i., 
ch.  v. 

back-log,  s.  A  chopping-block. 

“  A  kind  of  editorial  hack-log.” — Carlyle:  Life  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

back  (2),  s.  &  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  hackney 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  haca.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  hackney. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  rough  aud  every-day  riding. 

*3.  A  hackney  carriage. 

“  I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  thro’  Gerard 
Street.”— Steele.-  Spectator,  No.  510. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  writer  who  hires  himself  out  for  any  kind  of 
literary  work  ;  a  literary  drudge  ;  a  poor  writer. 

*2.  A  procuress  ;  a  prostitute. 

B.  Asadj.:  Hired;  mercenary;  worn  out  or  used 
up  like  a  horse  let  for  hire ;  hackneyed  ;  poor. 

“  Hack  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  defaulters 
and  absentees.” — Wakefield.  '  (Ogilvie.) 

hack  -a-more,  s.  A  halter  for  leading  or  tieing  a 
pack-horse  with.  In  general  use  in  the  western 
states. 

back-barrow,  s.  A  barrow  on  which  bricks  are 
conveyed  from  the  molder’s  table  to  the  drying 
ground,  where  they  are  sun-dried,  and  temporarily 
covered  with  a  thatching  of  straw  to  protect  them 
from  rain.  Covered  sheds  are  sometimes  used, 
back-file,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  coarse  slittiug-file. 
hack-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  terminating  at 
each  end  in  an  obtuse  chisel-edge,  kept  in  order  on 
the  grindstone.  It  is  used  as  the  peen  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hammer,  but  is  narrower,  and  therefore  more 
local  and  energetic  in  its  effects.  The  hack-hammer 
for  reducing  unequal  protuberances  on  grindstones 
is  shaped  like  an  adze  and  has  a  short  handle. 
When  the  grindstone  has  worn  unequally,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  dress  it,  and  the  high  places, 
being  marked,  are  hacked  by  oblique  and  crossing 
checker  lines,  which  cause  it,  on  the  next  grinding 
operation,  to  wear  more  at  these  points,  and  thus 
restore  equality, 
back-iron,  s. 

Min. :  A  miner’s  pick ;  a  hack, 
back-saw,  s.  A  frame  saw  of  moderate  set, 
tolerably  close  teeth,  and  good  temper;  used  in 
sawing  metal.  Such  a  saw  is  used  to  cut  the  nicks 
in  heads  of  screws,  in  cutting  off  bolts,  &c. 

back  (3),  s.  [A  doublet  of  hatch  (q.v.);  A.  S. 
7iaca=the  bolt  of  a  door;  Dut.  helc=  a  fence  or  rail; 
Sw.  hdck=&  coop,  a  rack;  Dan.  hcek,  hcekke=a 
rack.]  A  kind  of  frame  or  grating  of  various  kinds, 
as— 

1.  A  drying-frame  for  fish;  a  flake. 

2.  A  pile  of  bricks  arranged  in  regular  order  for 
drying,  previous  to  building  up  in  the  clamp  or  kiln 
for  burning. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
pr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  'unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Hades 


hackberry 


2io  ■ 


3.  Wood  bars  in  tho  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

4.  A  dung-fork. 

5.  A  feeding-rack  for  cattle. 

*  Hack  and  manger,  heck  and  manger:  The  same 
as  Rack  and  Manges  (q.  v.).  (Miss  Ferrier:  Mar¬ 
riage ,  ch.  xxvi.) 

hack  -ber  ry,  s.  [Eng.  hack,  and  berry.'] 

Bof. :  Two  species  of  Celtis,  C.  crassifolia,  and  C. 
occidentalis.  [Celtis.] 

♦back -but  (2),  *hag-but,  *haque-but,  s.  [0. 

Fr.  haquebute,  a  corruption  of  haakbus,  haeckbusse, 
from  haak=  a  hook,  and  bus=  a  gun-barrel.]  An 
arquebuse  (q.  v.). 

“With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand, 

Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

*hack  -but  ter,  *hack-but-teer,  s.  [Eng.  hack¬ 
but;  -er.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  hackbut. 

“  Sundrie  other  capteins,  hauing  vnder  their  charge 
two  hundred  hackbutters.” — Holinshed:  Hist,  of  Scotland 
(an.  1544). 

hacked,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Hack,  v.] 

hacked-quartz,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  quartz. 

hack'-ee,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zo6l. :  A  name  given  in  this  country  to  the  North 
American  squirrel. 

hack'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hack  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  cutting  tool  used  for  chopping  up  or  hacking 
wood. 

2.  The  same  as  Hack  (1),  s.,  I.  4  (q.  v.). 

hack  -er-y,  s.  [Hind.  chhakra=a  cart.]  A  rude 
East  Indian  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  bullocks. 

hack  -lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hack  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cutting,  notching. 

2.  Short  and  interrupted ;  wearing  out ;  trouble¬ 
some  ;  as,  a  hacking  cough. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  cutting,  notching,  or 
mangling. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Masonry: 

(1)  The  division  of  a  portion  of  a  course  of  stones 
into  two  of  smaller  height  when  the  larger  stones 
do  not  hold  out. 

(2)  A  process  employed  in  dressing  the  faces  of 
rough  grindstones  by  the  use  of  a  hack-hammer, 
an  implement  resembling  an  adze.  In  some  cases 
the  faces  of  metallic  or  wooden  polishing-wheels 
are  similarly  treated,  a  sharper  implement  being 
used. 

2.  Brick  mak. :  The  piling  of  molded  bricks  to 
dry. 

3.  Football:  Kicking  an  adversary  intentionally. 
It  disqualifies  a  player. 

Hacking-out  knife  or  tool:  A  glazier’s  knife  for 
cutting  out  the  old  putty  from  the  fillister  of  a  sash, 
in  reglazing. 

hac  -kle,  v.  t.  [Heckle,  v.] 

1.  To  dress  or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  To  tear  asunder. 

hac  -kle,  s.  [Hackle,  v.] 

1.  A  board  set  with  sharp  steel  spikes  for  comb¬ 
ing  or  pulling  out  hemp  or  flax  to  dispose  the  fibers 
in  parallelism,  and  to  separate  the  tow  and  hards 
from  the  finer  fibers.  The  teeth  are  of  steel  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  very  sharp.  They 
are  arranged  in  quincuncial  order  upon  a  board. 
The  lock  of  flax  is  seized  by  the  middle,  and  one  end 
is  thrown  over  the  teeth  and  drawn  through.  One 
end  being  hackled,  the  other  end  is  turned  to  the 
comb  and  similarly  treated.  This  separates  the 
ribbons  of  fiber,  removes  any  remaining  traces  of 
the  boon  or  cellular  matter,  and  divides  the  fiber 
into  two  portions,  the  short  and  the  long,  the  tow 
and  the  line.  The  process  is  repeated  on  a  fine 
hackle  whose  teeth  are  more  numerous  and  thickly 
set.  The  produce  is  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
fine  flax  or  line. 

2.  Any  flimsy  substance  unspun;  as,  raw  silk,  &c. 

3.  A  long  shining  feather  on  a  cock’s  neck. 

4.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  a  feather  from  a 
cock’s  neck. 

“This  month  also  a  plain  hackle,  or  palmer  fly,  made, 
with  a  rough  black  body,  either  of  black  spaniel’s  fur,  or 
the  whirl  of  an  ostrich  feather;  and  the  red  hackle  of  a 
capon,  over  all,  will  kill,  and,  if  the  weather  be  right, 
make  very  good  sport.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  ii. ,  ch.  vii. 

hackle-bar,  s.  One  of  the  gills  or  spikes  over 
which  the  lock  of  flax  or  hemp  is  thrown  and  drawn 
to  lay  the  fibers  parallel  and  comb  out  the  refuse. 

hack’-ler,  s.  [English  hackl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hackles  or  dresses  flax  or  hemp ;  a  flax-dresser ;  a 
heckler. 


hack  -let,  hag  -let,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  sea-bird. 

“  Gulls,  haglets,  petrels  swim,  dive,  and  hover  around.” 
— Emerson:  English  Traits,  ch.  ii. 

hack  -ljf,  a.  [Eng.  hack;  -ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Broken  as  though  hacked  or 
chopped. 

2.  Min.  (of fracture )  .-  Breaking  with  a  peculiarly 
uneven  surface,  as,  for  instance,  with  that  of  pure 
copper  when  fractured. 

hack  -man,  s.  [Eng.  hack ,  and  man.]  The  driver 
of  a  hack. 

hack  -mg,-tack,  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 
Bot. :  The  American  Larch,  or  Tamarack  tree, 
Larix  americana. 

hack -ney,  *hack-e-neie,  *hacke-ney,  *hak- 
nay,  *hak-ney,  *haque-naie,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 

hequenfe,  hacquenfe,  from  O.  But.  hackenffee— a 
hackney;  Fr  .haquenie;  Sp.  hacanea;  Ital.  chinea 
(from  acchinea) .  Prob.  from  Dut.  hakken—  to  hack, 
chop,  mince,  and  negge— a  nag.] 

*A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  riding  or  driving;  a  hack;  a 
nag. 

“His  hakeney,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,027. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  hire. 

“  To  bestride, 

Sursingled  to  a  galled  hackney’s  hide?” 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  6. 

3.  A  carriage  or  coach  kept  for  hire;  a  hackney- 
carriage.  They  were  introduced  about  A.  D.  1650. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  drudge  ;  a  person  kept  for  drudgery  or  dirty 
work ;  a  hack-writer. 

“  Shall  each  spurgall’d  hackney  of  the  day, 

Or  each  new  pension’d  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows?” — Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.  140. 

2.  A  prostitute. 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Let  out  or  kept  for  hire ;  kept  for  common 
use.  [Hackney-coach.] 

“  There  they  use  to  put  out  their  women  to  hire  as  we  do 
here  hackney  horses.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  400. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Much  used;  trite;  common;  commonplace; 
poor. 

“  You  are  a  generous  author;  I  a  hackney  scribler.” — 
Pope:  To  Dr.  Parnell.  1 

2.  Mean ;  low. 

“And  I  must  serve  some  hackney  job.” 

Lloyd:  From  Hanbury’s  Horse. 

3.  Prostitute. 

hackney-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  or  coach  kept 
for  hire;  a  hackney-coach, 
hackney-coach,  s.  A  hackney-carriage, 
hackney-coachman,  s.  The  driver  of  a  hackney- 
coach. 

“What  charms  can  a  London  carman,  chair-man, 
hackney-coachman,  fish-woman,  and  all  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  lowest  class,  find  in  an  English  meeting  or 
a  church?” — King:  Essays,  No.  149. 
hack'-nejf,  v.  t.  [Hackney,  s.] 

*1.  To  carry  in  a  hackney-carriage. 

“Is  hackneyed  home  unlacqueyed.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  652. 

*2.  To  make  common  or  accustomed ;  to  use  much. 

“So  common,  long  hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  1.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  make  trite,  common,  or  commonplace. 

*4.  To  wear  out. 

“Men  and  horses  and  leather  being  hackneyed,  jaded, 
and  worn  out  upon  the  errand  of  some  contentious  and 
obstinate  bishop.” — Marvell:  Works,  iii.  127. 

hack'-ne^ed,  hack-med,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hack¬ 

ney,  77.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Trite,  common,  commonplace. 

“  Hackneyed  stories  of  a  sensational  kind,  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  what  is  called  popular  science.” — Lind¬ 
say:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  20. 

*hack-ster,  s.  [Eng.  hack;  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).]  A 
bully,  a  ruffian,  a  bravo. 

“He  repressed  those  robbers  and  hacksters,  he  visited 
and  surveyed  the  foresayd  prisons.” — P.  Holland:  Sue¬ 
tonius,  p.  63. 

had,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Have.] 

*had-I-wist,  interj.  O  that  I  had  known !  An 
interjectional  exclamation  of  regret  for  something 
which  has  happened  unexpectedly, 
had,  v.  t.  [Hold,  v.]  To  hold, 
had'-den,  had-din,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Hold¬ 
ing^.  (q.  v.).]  A  holding;  a  place  of  residence;  a 
possession ;  means  of  support. 


had-d?n ,  pa.  par.  [Had,  v.]  Holden,  kept. 

“Ow,  man  !  ye  should  hae  hadden  eassel  to  Kipple- 
tringan.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i. 

*had'-der,  s.  [A  corruption  of  heather  (q.  v.).] 
Heath. 

“They  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the 
Redshanks  doe  on  hadder.”—  Burton :  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 
p.  542. 

had-din,  haud'-Ifig,  s.  [Hadden,  s.] 

had  -dock,  *had-ock,  *had-doke,  s.  [Of  un¬ 
known  origin.  The  suff.  -ock  is  perhaps  dimin. ; 
the  base  had- has  some  similarity  to  Gr.  g ados— & 
cod. 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Morrhua  aeglefinus,  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  cod,  the  coal-fish,  and  the  whiting. 
LMorrhua.]  The  back  is  pale  brown,  the  lateral 
line  black,  the  under  parts  silvery  white ;  there  is  a 
black,  and  sometimes  greatly  extended,  patch  on 
the  side  behind  the  pectoral  fins;  the  fins  and  tail 
are  grayish,  the  dorsal  ones  darker  than  the  others. 
It  resembles  the  cod,  and,  like  it,  is  a  valuable  food- 
fish. 

“On  each  side,  beyond  the  gills,  is  a  large  black  spot; 
superstition  assigns  this  mark  to  the  impression  Saint 
Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb  when  he  took  the 
tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  species,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of  hadocks  ever 
6ince  that  miracle.” — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The 
Hadock  Cod  Fish. 

hade,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  from  Ger. 
halde=&  declivity.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge;  a  cliff. 

“And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hades, 

The  dainty  clover  grows.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  The  dip,  inclination,  or  slope  of  a  vein  or 
stratum.  The  angle  it  bears  to  the  horizon.  The 
underlay. 

(2)  The  steep  descent  of  a  shaft. 

hade,  v.  i.  [Hade,  s.] 

Min.:  A  term  applied  to  a  vein  in  a  mine  when  it 
deviates  from  the  vertical  or  perpendicular  line  of 
descent. 

il?i-de  -na,  s.  [Gr.  hadenes= ignorant,  inexperi¬ 
enced  (Agassiz) ;  from  Haides,  Hades= the  nether 
world.  Named  from  the  color  of  some  of  the 
species.  (McNicoll.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Haden- 
idse  (q.  v.),  Hadena  oleracea  is  the  Brightline 
Brown-eye;  H.pisi,  the  Broom-moth;  and  H.  recti- 
linea,  the  Clouded  Brocade.  (Stainton.) 

ha-den  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  haden(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Nocturna.  The 
antennas  are  somewhat  long,  the  abdomen  more  oi 
less  crested,  the  wings  iu  repose  form  a  very  sloping 
roof,  the  sub-terminal  line  often  indented.  Cater¬ 
pillar  long,  generally  feeding  exposed. 

Ha  -de§,  s.  [Gr.  haides,  hades,  from  a,  priv.,  and 
idein= to  see.] 

1.  Class,  Myth.:  In  Homer  the  Greek  word  Ades 
figures  as  the  name  of  a  god,  in  large  measure  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Roman  Pluto.  After  Homer  it 
becomes  a  place  to  which  the  dead  go.  Both  Greeks 
and  Romans  supposed  the  infernal  regions  to  be  in 
the  center  of  the  earth.  To  enter  these,  in  the 
Roman  opinion,  the  river  Styx  had  to  be  crossed  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  Charon,  the  ferryman,  for  a 
very  small  sum,  rowing  the  boat.  If,  by  any  mis¬ 
fortune  the  body  had  been  unburied,  the  soul  had 
to  wander  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx 
before  it  was  taken  across.  Pluto  was  the  king  of 
the  spirit  world,  Rhadamanthus  its  most  noted 
judge. 

2.  Jeieish  belief:  The  place  of  the  dead ;  the  He¬ 
brew  sheol,  which  occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible,  and  in  sixty-one  of  them  is  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint  Hades.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  English  Bible  it  is  translated  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  thirty-one  times  by  “  grave,”  thirty-one  times 
by  “  hell,”  and  three  times  by  “pit.”  The  ancient 
Hebrews  conceived  of  Sheol  as  situated  below,  so 
that  souls  had  to  “go  down  ”  or  descend  before  en¬ 
tering  it  (Num.  xvi.  30,  33 ;  Job  xvii.  16;  Psalm  ix. 
17;  Prov.  i.  12;  Isa.  xiv.  15,  xxxviii.  18),  as  “very 
deep”  (Job  xi.  8),  as  “  dark  ”  (x.  21-22),  as  having 
different  floors  or  stories  (Ps.  lxxxvi.  13,  lxxxviii. 
6),  as  having  “  gates  ”  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10)  and  “  bars” 
(Job  xvii.  16),  as  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  already  died  (Isa.  xiv.  9),  &c. 

3.  Christian  doctrine:  Hades  is  one  of  the  two 
words  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  the 
ambiguous  term  “  hell”  (q.  v.).  Expressions,  most 
of  them  obviously  figurative,  used  of  Hades  repre¬ 
sent  it  as  situated  beneath  (Matt.  xi.  23;  Luke  x. 
15),  as  having  gates  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  with  keys  in  the 
hand  of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  18),  and  as  having  in  a 
portion  of  it  souls  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23). 

“And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tor¬ 
ments.” — Luke  xvi.  23.  (Revised  Version.) 


Mil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  ,  -tian  -  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Ml,  del. 
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had’-ing,  s.  [Hade,  v.] 

Min.:  A  dip  or  inclination  of  a  vein  from  the 
perpendicular  or  vertical  line  of  descent. 

ha'-dis,  s.  [Arab.=new,  newly-made.]  Tradition, 
particularly  with  regard  tc  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Mohammed.  These  traditions  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  (1)  The  sayings  of  the  prophet,  and  (2) 
the  sayings  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  from 
heaven.  ( Catafago .) 
hadj,  s.  [Haj.] 

had] -ee,  hadj -i,  s.  [Hajee,  Haj.] 

Had-ley,  s.  [John  Hadley,  F.  R.  S.,  who  in  1781 
described  the  instrument  called'' after  him,  the  real 
inventors  of  which,  however,  are  said  to  have  been 
Newton  and  Godfrey.] 

Hadley’s  quadrant  or  sextant,  s. 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes. 
(Used  principally  at  sea.)  [Quadbant,  Sextant.] 

had-ro-sau  -rus,  s.  [Gr.  7iacZros=thick,  stout, 
large,  and  sauros=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles,  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America,  and  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Iguanodon  of  the  Old  World. 

hae-ma-)  hse  mat-,  hsem-a-to-,  pref.  [Latin, 
from  Gr.  haima  (genit.  haimatos)  =  blood.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  or  containing  blood  ;  resembling  blood  in 
coloror  any  other  respect.  [Hema-.] 

hse-ma-chrome,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Greek 
chroma= color,]  [Hemachkome.] 

hse-ma-cy -a-nln,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr. 
kyanos= a  dark-blue  substance.] 

Physiol.  Chem. :  The  dark-blue  substance  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  octopus. 

hae-ma-cy-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  licema,  and  Gr. 
Jcytos=  a  hollow  vessel,  and  metron=  a  measure.] 
Physiol. :  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  corpuscles  in  a  specified  quantity  of 
blood. 

hae-ma-drom  -o-graph,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and 
Gr.  dromos= course,  and  grapho=to  write.] 

Physiol. :  An  instrument  used  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

hse-ma-dyn-a-mom -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-. 
and  Eng.  dynamometer  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood;  hsematometer,  h®ma  tody  namo  meter. 
[Sphygmometek.  ] 

hse'-ma-gogue,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr.  agogos 
= leading,  guiding,  attracting,  evoking;  ago— to 
lead ,  to  draw  out.  ] 

Phar.:  A  medicine  proposed  by  Nicolaus  Myrep- 
sus  for  promoting  the  menstrual  and  heemorrhoidal 
discharges ;  any  medicine  for  those  purposes, 
hae-mal,  a.  [Gr.  haima— blood;  Eng.  suff . -ah] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood ;  the  blood¬ 
vessels  or  the  circulatory  system, 
haemal-arch,  s.„ 

Anat. :  An  arch  formed  by  the  projection  forward 
of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  to  protect  the  heart, 
&c. 

haemal-canal,  s. 

Anat. :  A  canal  surrounding  the  central  con¬ 
cavity  of  a  vertebra.  ( Oiaen .) 

haemal-cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cavity  containing  the  heart,  the 
great  arteries,  &c.,  with  the  respiratory  and  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus, 
haemal-flexure,  s. 

Anat. :  The  bending  toward  the  heart, 
haemal-septum,  s. 

Anat. :  A  septum  in  man  partly  constituting  the 
linea  alba,  and  elsewhere  separated  into  two,  as  an 
investment  of  the  visceral  cavity  forming  the  trans- 
yersalis,  iliac,  and  pelvic  fasci®.  ( Quain .) 

haemal-spine,  s. 

Anat. :  A  spine  at  one  extremity  of  an  ideal,  typ¬ 
ical  vertebra,  that  at  the  other  end  being  the  neural 
spine.  ( Owen .) 

hae-mal-o'-pi-a,  s.  [Gr.  haimalops,  as  subst.=a 
mass  oi  blood;  as  adj.,  looking  like  clotted  blood, 
haimaleos=  bloody,  blood-red,  and  ops=the  eye.] 
Pathol. :  An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  appears  of  a  red  color. 

hae-man'-thus,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr.  anthos 
=a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaceee,  tribe  Amarylle®. 
The  Hottentots  are  said  to  poison  their  arrow’s  by 
dipping  them  in  the  viscid  juice  of  the  roots  of 
Haemanthus  toxicarius. 

hae-ma-phae-In,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Greek 
phaios=  dusky.] 

Physiol. :  A  brownish  substance  which  in  some 
cases  of  jaundice  intermixes  with  the  blood. 


hse-ma-poph’-^-is  (pi.  hae-mg,-pSph'  y  se§), 

s.  [Pref.  hcem(a)-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  apophysis  (q.v.).] 
Comp.  A  nat. :  One  of  two  side  portions  of  a  typ¬ 
ical  vertebra,  which  are  situated  between  the  cen¬ 
trum  and  the  haemal  spine  (q.  v.). 
hae-ma-stat-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Hemastatic.] 
haema-stat'-Ics,  s.  pi.  [Hemastatic,  B.  2.] 
hae  mat  -,  pref.  [Hema-.] 

hae-mu-ta-chom’-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and 
Gr.  tachus— swift,  and  metron—  a  measure.] 
Physiol.:  An  apparatus  resembling  the  hema- 
drometer;  used  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
blood. 

llES'-ma-teln,  s.  [Eng  ,  &c.,  hcematin,  W’ith  e  in¬ 
serted  simply  to  distinguish  it  from  that  word  (?).] 
Chem.:  CieH^Og.  A  substance  obtained  by  ex¬ 
posing  a  solution  of  h»matoxylin  in  ammonia  to 
the  air,  and  decomposing  the  ammonium  salts  thus 
formed  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  red-brown  powder, 
which  gives  a  blue  solution  when  dissolved  in  pot¬ 
ash. 

hae-mg,-tem’-e-§is,  s.  [Pref.  hcemat-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  e»tests= vomiting.] 

Pathol. :  Blood  effused  into  the  stomach,  and 
thence  rejected,  differing  thus  from  haemoptysis, 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  (q.  v.).  It  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  later  life  than  haemoptysis,  but  may  occur 
in  the  acute  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach  in 
young  women.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  can¬ 
cer,  and  other  idiopathic  diseases,  but  is  also 
traumitic,  especially  from  external  violence. 

hae- mat'-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Greek  haimatikos  =  full  of 
blood.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blood;  san¬ 
guine. 


hae-ma-to-crys-tal-llne,  s.  [Hematoglobin.} 
has  mu~to  -de§,  s.  [Greek  haimatodes— looking 
like  blood,  blood-red  ;  Fr.  h&moJode.)  . 

Burg. :  A  kind  of  cancer  of  which  the  tissue  is  soft, 
fungous,  and  ends  in  haemorrhage. 

hae  ma-to-dy-na-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-, 
and  Eng.  dynamometer  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  He- 

MAEYNAMOMETEB  (q.  V.). 


hae-ma-to-gloh'-h-llne,  s.  [Hemoglobin.] 
hae-mat-dld,  a.  [Pref.  hcemat-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
eidos= appearance.]  ,  , 

Med.,  dkc.:  Having  the  appearance  of  blood. 
Thus  there  is  a  haematoid  cancer.  [Hematodes.J 
hse-mat-ol  -o-gy,  hae-mut-o  16  -gl-a.  s-  [Pref. 
hcemato-,  and  Gr.  logos=  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  the  blood. 


hae-mat-o'-nia,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr.  tome— 
a  cutting,  a  separation.] 

Pathol.:  A  rare  morbid  affection  of  the  lungs. 

hae-mutom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
metron= a  measui'e.]  The  same  as  Hemadynamo- 
Meteb  (q.  v.). 

hae-mat-o-po-dl'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcemato- 
pus,  genit.  hcematopocl(os') ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-moe.]  , 

Ornith. :  Oyster-catchers ;  a  suVfamily  of  Chara- 
driid®  (Plovers). 

hae  mat  -o-pus,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr.  pous 
=  a  foot.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Effimatopodin®.  The  bill  is  long,  very  straight, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
tip  ;  the  feet  are  three-toed. 


B .  As  substantive : 

Medicine : 

1.  Sing.:  A  medicine  calculated  to  change  the 
condition  of  the  blood. 

2.  PI. :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  blood. 

hae  '-mat-in,  s.  [Prefix  hcemat-,  and  suffix  -in. 
{Chem.)  J 

Chem.:  C:j+H.MFeN40;-).  Hwmatosin  (?).  The  col¬ 
oring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  contains  nearly  9  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
alkalis,  and  h®moglobin,  which  is  decomposed 
into  hfematin,  albuminoids,  and  fatty  acids.  H»- 
matin  is  a  dark  powder,  but  can  be  obtained  in 
crystals. 

hae-mu-tln-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  hcematin;  -7c.] 

Med. :  An  agent  that  augments  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  or  the  h®matin  of  the  blood.  ( Dungli - 
son.) 

liae-mat -In-one,  s.  [Greek  haimatinos=b\oody ; 
Eng.  suff.  -one.]  A  red  glass  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  used  for  mosaics,  ornamental  vases,  &c. ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  occurs  frequently  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii.  Its  fine  red  color,  intermediate 
between  red-lead  and  vermilion,  is  due  to  red  oxide 
of  copper,  and  is  completely  destroyed  by  fusion. 
Hwmatinone  is  opaque,  harder  than  common  glass, 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
3’5.  It  contains  no  tin,  and  no  coloring  matter,  ex¬ 
cept  cupreous  oxide.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  iii.  3.) 

haemat-In  iir-I-a  s.  [Gr.  h aimati nos = bloo dy , 
and  owro«.=urine.] 

Pathol.:  Urine  containing  coloring  matter  and 
the  albumen  of  blood,  but  without  fibrin  or  cor¬ 
puscles. 

hae  -mu-tlte,  s.  [Hematite.] 
has-ma  to-,  pref.  [Hema-.] 
hae  -ma-to-9ele,  s.  [Hematocele.] 
hse-ma-to-coc'-cus,  s.  [Prefix  hcemato-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  coccus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervace®,  sub-order  Palmel- 
le®,  tribe  Protococcid®.  Hcematococcus  salinus  is 
one  of  two  confervas  which  impart  a  crimson  color 
to  salt-water  tanks  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  H.  noltii  crimsons  the  marshes  of  Sleswick. 
{Lindley.) 

haema-toc-on-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-;  Gr.  konis 
=dust,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Calcite,  colored  blood-red, 
or  brownish-red,  by  red  oxide  or  iron.  Constitutes 
the  Rosso  Antico  of  Italy. 

hae-matoc-rjf-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hcemato-  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  fcrt/os=cold.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  the 
primary  section  of  the  Yertebrata  characterized  by 
having  the  blood  cold.  It  contains  three  classes— 
Reptiies,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes.  [Hematothekma.] 
hae-ma-toc-ry-ul,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcematoc- 
ry{a)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ah] 

Zoblogy : 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  H®matocrya, 
or  any  one  of  them. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  cold-blooded  vertebrate.  {Owen.) 


h£e-mat'-o-§in,  s.  [IIematin.] 
hse-ma-tb'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  liaimatosis  (see  def.), 
from  haimatob= to  make  bloody,  to  stain  with  blood 
to  make  into  blood ;  Fr.  h&matose.] 

Physiology : 

1.  The  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood. 

2.  The  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

hse-mat-o-sta  -phls,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
staphis= a  dried  grape,  a  raisin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  West  African  Anacardiace®,  hav-  , 
ing  grape-like  eatable  fruits. 

hse-mSLt-o-ther'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
thermos^  hot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to 
the  primary  section  of  the  Yertebrata,  character¬ 
ized  by  having  the  blood  warm.  It  contains  two 
classes,  Mammalia  and  Birds.  [Hematockya.] 

hse-m&t-o-tlier '-mgr,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcemat- 
otherm{a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Zoology : 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hsmatotherma 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  warm-blooded  vertebrate.  {Owen.) 

hae-mat-ox -y-lin,  thss-mat-ox -^-llne,  s. 
[Mod.  Lat.  hcematoxyl{on) ;  suff.  -in,-ine{Chem.).] 
Chem.:  Cir,Hu06.  Also  called  hematin.  A  crys¬ 
talline  substance  contained  in  logwood  ( Hcematox - 
ylon  campechianum) .  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow 
prisms,  containing  three  molecules  of  water.  It  is 
the  coloring  matter  of  logwood.  H®matoxylin, 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  yields  pyrogallic  acid. 

h£e-mat-6x'-$f-l6n,  s.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
xylon—wood.]  ■; 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Cffisalpinie®,  tribe  Leptolobie®.  Hcematoxylon 
campechianum  is  a  tree  about  40  feet  high,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
grows  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  in  Yucatan,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It 
furnishes  logwood,  used  as  a  dye. 

hsem-at-o-zo  -a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 
zoa,  pi.  of  jsoow=an  animal.]  Pathol.:  Any  living 
microorganisms  occurring  in  the  blood :  as  the 
hcematozoa  malarias,,  or  parasites  of  malaria. 

“Assistant  Surgeon  Parker  (of  the  IT.  S.  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital,  S.  I.)  showed  me  through  the  microscope  the  blood 
of  one  of  the  men  who  had  just  given  evidence  of  malarial 
fever.  The  para-site  of  malaria,  known  as  the  hcematozoa, 
malarice,  was  seen  most  clearly  without  staining,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  most  rare  when  the  disease  is  contracted  in 
this  latitude  (New  York),  and  the  movement  of  the  germs 
was  extremely  vigorous.” — Dr.  Walter  B.Peet:  New  York 
Herald,  July  24,  1898. 

hsem.-9.t-6  zo  -Ic,  «.  Pertaining  to  a  hwmato- 
zohn. 

hsem-gLt  o-zo  -on,  s.  [Hematozoa.]  Any  living 
microbe  in  the  blood. 

hse-mat-ur  -I-a,  s.  [Prefix  hcemat-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  ouron= urine.] 

Med. :  Blood  in  the  urine,  generally  from  kidney 
affections,  or  from  direct  injury,  or  other  causes.  | 
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has  -mic,  a.  [Pref.  haem-  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
•tc.J 

Anat.,  dtc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood. 

“A  clot  in  one  of  the  heart’s  cavities,  giving  rise  to  an 
inorganic  or  functional  haemic  murmur.” — Tanner:  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Med.  (7th  ed. ),  ii.  17. 

ha-mo-,  pref.  [EL®ma-.] 

hae-mo-ey-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  Gr. 
kytos,  a  vessel,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  appara¬ 
tus  for  enumerating  the  red  and  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood,  and  thus  enabling  a  physician  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  proportion  in  a  patient’s  blood 
is  normal.  The  device  consists  of  microscopic 
slides,  cross-ruled  with  exceeding  fineness,  so  that 
the  squares  produced  may  contain  so  few  corpus¬ 
cles  that  it  is  possible  to  count  them. 

hse-mod-or-a  -§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Lat.  hcemo- 
dor(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.:  Bloodrootsj  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  with 
fibrousperennial  rootsand  permanent  sword-shaped 
equitant  leaves;  perianth  generally  woolly;  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  undistinguishable;  adherent 
stamens  three  or  six ;  ovary  generally  three-celled, 
each  cell  one,  two,  or  many-seeded  ;  fruit  capsular. 
They  occur  in  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  &c.  Described  species  thirteen 
known  species  fifty.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes,  Hamuodoreae,  Conostyleee,  and  Vellozie®. 

hfe-mo  dor’-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcemodor 
( um )  ,•  Lat.  fem  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 
Boi.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Hsemodoraceae.  The 
perianth  is  smooth  and  short. 

hse-mo-dor  -um,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Gr.  doron 
=a  gift;  so  named  because  it  produces  a  red 
flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hasmodorese, 
order  Hspmodoracese  (q.  v.).  The  natives  of  the 
Swan  Kiver  eat  the  roots  of  Hcemodorum  panicu- 
latum  and  II.  spicatum. 

hse-mo-glo-bin,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  Lat.  glob  (us), 
and  suff.  -in  ( Chem .)  (q.'v.).] 

Chern. :  An  albuminoid  substance,  which  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of 
vertebrata.  The  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with 
dilute  alcohol ;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  haemaglo- 
bin  separates  out  in  violet-red  rhombic  octokedra. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  red  solution,  and 
is  reprecipitated  by  aicohol.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  hasmaglobin  has  two  absorption  bands  in  its 
spectrum,  by  which  the  presence  of  blood  can  be 
detected.  Ha?maglobin  unites  with  oxygen,  form¬ 
ing  a  bright-red  color  in  solution ;  with  carbon 
monoxide  it  gives  a  blue-red  color,  The  color  of 
hsemaglobin  is  due  to  heematin. 
hge  -mon-y,  s.  [Gr.  Aai«?om'os=  blood -red.] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant  described  by  Milton. 

has-ino-phil'-I-a,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Gr.  philia 
=love,  affection;  Fr.  h6mophilie .] 

Pathol.:  The  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  character¬ 
ized  by  an  excessive  tendency  to  spontaneous  bleed¬ 
ings  of  various  parts  from  very  slight,  sometimes 
inappreciable,  causes,  with  excess  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  great  diminution  of  fibrin. 

“The  best  ascertained  cause  of  hcemophilia  is  heredi¬ 
tary  disposition.” — Quain:  Diet,  of  Medicine  ( 1882 ) ,  p.  568. 

hae-mop  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hcem(a)-,  and  Gr.  opsis= 
look,  appearance.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  order  Hirudinea.  It 
contains  the  Horse-leech.  Hcemopsis  sauguisorba. 
[Horse-leech.] 

hae-mop  -ty  sis,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Gr.  ptusis 
=  a  spitting,  from  ptud=to  spit.] 

Pathol.:  “Spitting  of  blood”  from  the  lungs,  a 
grave  symptom  in  phthisis  and  some  other  diseases. 
Recurrence  is  frequent,  and  the  quantity  being 
large,  a  fatal  result  generally  ensues.  Syncope 
tends  to  retard  this  and  other  haemorrhages,  and 
ice,  gallic  and  sulphuric  acids,  &c.,  are  indicated 
for  restraining  it,  and  particularly  of  late  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  ergotine. 


haemorrhagic  phthisis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Ph  thisis  (consumption)  in  which  there 
is  a  disorganization  and  disintegration  of  blood- 
clots  after  pulmonary  extravasation. 

hsem'-or-rhdid  (ae  as  e),  s.  [Lat.  heemorrhois ; 
Gr.  haimorrhois  (genit.  haimorrhoidos)  =  veins  liable 
to  discharge  blood;  haemorrhoids,  piles.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  venomous  worm.  (Holland.) 

2.  (PI.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  In  the  Bible 
called  Emerods  (q.  v.). 

II.  Path. :  The  disease  popularly  called  piles, 
consisting  of  tumors,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  or  around  the  anus.  They  frequently  dis¬ 
charge  blood. 

hsem-or-rhdid'-al  (as  as  e),  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hcem- 
orrhoid;  -a/.J 

1.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  veins  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  or  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  itself.  Thus  there  are  hsemorrhoidal  ar¬ 
teries,  nerves,  &c. 

2.  Path.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  disease  called 
piles.  [Hemorrhoid.] 

haemorrhoidal-plexus,  s. 

Anat.:  Enlarged  and  copiously  anastomosing 
veins  in  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
immediately  underneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
(Quain.) 

hse-mo-spas'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Lat. 
spasticus;  Gr.  spastikos— stretching,  drawing,  from 
spao= to  draw.] 

Surg.  cfe  Med.:  Drawing  blood.  (Used'  of  any 
therapeutic  agent  for  producing  an  efflux  of  blood.) 

hae-md-sta-§l-a,  s.  [Gr.  haimostasis=a  means 
of  stopping  blood.] 

Path. :  Stagnation  of  blood  arising  from  plethora. 

fhae-mo-stat-I-ca,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  histemi= to  make  to  stand.] 

Pliar. :  A  medicine  designed  to  stop  haemorrhage  ; 
a  styptic.  [Styptic.] 

hae  mo  thor -ax,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  thorax  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  Haemorrhage  into  the  pleura  ;  the  physic¬ 
al  signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  effusion,  pleurisy 
(q.  v.),  with  the  addition  of  blood  in  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  state,  generally  from  rupture  of  some  blood¬ 
vessel,  as  m  aneurism,  or  of  carcinoma  of  the  lung 
giving  way  into  the  pleura. 

has-mot  -ro-phjr,  s.  [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Greek 
trophe  =  nourishment ;  trepho  =  to  make  firm,  to 
make  fat,  to  nourish.] 

Path. :  Over-richness  of  the  blood. 

haem  -u-lon,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek 
omon,=thie  gum.  Named  from  the  red  color  of  the 
gums  of  the  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Sciseneidae,  one  species  of 
which  is  called  in  the  Antilles  Red  Gullet. 

haen,  pa.  par.  [Have,  v.] 

haet,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  iota  (q.  v.).]  The 
least  thing ;  a  jot ;  an  iota. 

“Deil  haet  do  I  expect.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

haf-en-deale,  adv.  [Halfen-dele.] 

hafi-fets,  haf-flts,  s.  pl.  [A.  S.  heafod= the 
head.] 

-  1.  The  sides  of  the  head ;  the  temples. 

“The  grey  locks  that  straggled  from  beneath  it  down 
his  weatherbeaten  haffets.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian , 
ch.  xlii. 

2.  A  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head ;  a  box  of  the 
ears. 

3.  The  fixed  part  of  a  lid  or  cover  to  which  the 
movable  part  is  hinged. 

haf  -fie,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  stammer ; 
to  speak  unintelligibly ;  to  prevaricate  ;  to  waver. 

haf-flln,  haf-lln,  half-lin,  s.  &  a.  [For  halfling, 
from  half;  suff.  -ling.) 


haemorrhage  (pron.  hem-or-rlg),  s.  [Latin 

hcemorrhagia ;  Gr.  haimorrhagia  (see  def.).  Gr. 
haima=  blood,  and  rhage= a  rent;  rhegnumi=  to 
break,  to  burst  through.] 

Path. :  Bleeding  from  the  heart,  arteries,  capil¬ 
laries,  or  veins,  capillary  haemorrhage  being  the 
commonest  form.  Generally,  though  not  invari¬ 
ably  the  vessels  are  ruptured.  In  a  solid  organ  it 
is  called  an  extravasation,  haemorrhagic  infarction 
(in  embolism),  or  apoplexy.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
nose  is  known  as  epistaxis  ;  from  the  lungs,  haemop¬ 
tysis;  from  the  stomach,  b»matemosis;  from  the 
female  genitals,  menorrhagia;  from  the  urine, 
haematuria  ;  from  the  bowels,  melaena.  The  general 
indications  for  treatment  are  to  stop  the  bleeding 
and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

haem-or-rhag-Ic  (se  as  e),  a.  [English  hcemor- 
rhacj(e) ;  -ic.  ] 

Pathol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  tending  to  haemorrhage. 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stripling ;  a  lad. 

2.  A  half-witted  person. 

II.  Carp.:  A  trying-plane. 

B.  As  adj. :  Stripling ;  half-grown ;  not  fully 
grown. 

“  My  mother  sent  me,  that  was  a  hafflin  callant,  to  show 
the  stranger  the  gate.”— Scoff.-  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

haf"-lln§,  half-ling§,  adv.  [Halfling.] 

haf-nef-jor-dlte,  s.  [Named  from  Hafnefjord, 
in  Iceland,  where  it  is  found. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  oligoclase. 

haft,  heft,  s.  [A.  S.  hceft=a  handle  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  heft,  hecht;  Icel.  hefti;  Ger.  heft,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.  S.  hctbban ;  Icel.  haf  a ;  Goth,  haban ; 
Lat.  capio= to  take  hold  of.] 


1.  A  handle ;  that  part  of  an  instrument  which  is 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is  used  or  held ; 
used  especially  of  a  knife  or  tool. 

“  But  yet  ne  fond  I  nought  the  haft, 

Whiche  might  unto  the  blade  accorde.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  dwelling ;  custody. 

“  She  came  to  fetch  her  out  of  ill  haft  and  waur  guid¬ 
ing.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xviii. 
haft  (1),  v.  t.  [Haft,  s.] 

1.  To  set  or  fix  in  a  haft  or  handle. 

*2.  To  drive  or  force  up  to  the  haft  or  hilt. 

“This  mye  blade  in  thye  body  should  bee  with  speedi¬ 
ness  hafted.” — Stanyhurst:  Conceits ,  p.  143. 

*3.  To  settle ;  to  fix ;  to  establish  as  in  a  resi¬ 
dence. 

“Ye  preached  us  .  .  .  out  o’ this  new  city  o’ refuge 

afore  our  hinder  end  was  weel  hafted  in  it.”— Scoff;  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

*haft  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Ger.  haften  — 
to  cling  or  stick  to.]  To  hesitate ;  to  delay ;  to 
cavil ;  to  wrangle. 

haft'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  haft(s.) ;  -er.]  A  workman 
who  makes  and  fixes  the  hafts  or  handles  of  knives, 
tools,  &c. 

*haft-er  (2).  s.  [Eng.  haft  (2),v.  ;-e?\]  Acaviler,; 
a  wrangler. 

*haft’-Ing,  *haft-yng,  s.  [Eng.  haft  (2),  v. ;  -ing.J 
Delay  ;  caviling ;  wrangling. 

“Without  any  farther  hafting  or  holding  off.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  275. 

hag  (1),  *hagge,  s.  [A.  S.  heegtesse,  cogn.  with 
Ger.  haxe= a  witch  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hazissa;  M.  H.  Ger. 
hacke.  The  A.  S.  is  probably  from  hag  a— a  hedge 
or  bush.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  In  the  masculine  gender :  A  wizard. 

“And  that  old  hag  [Silenus]  that  with  a  staff  his  stag¬ 
gering  limbs  doth  stay.” 

Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

2.  A  witch  ;  a  sorceress. 

“The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor.”  Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  fury  ;  a  she-monster  or  devil. 

“  Fierce  fiends  and  hags  of  hell  their  only  nurses  were.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  73. 

4.  An  ugly  old  woman. 

“But  such  a  hag  to  paradise  conveyed, 

Had  withered  by  her  looks  the  blissful  shade.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xliii.  998. 
*5.  A  kind  of  luminous  or  phosphoric  light  or  fire 
appearing  on  horses’  manes,  hair,  &c. 

II.  Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a 
fish,  Myxine  glutinosa  or  Gcistrobranchus  coccus,  se 
low  in  organization  that  Linnaeus  considered  it  a 
worm  in  place  of  a  vertebrate  animal.  The  mouth 
has  cirri  or  tentacles  ;  there  is  but  one  tooth,  and 
the  eyes  are  wanting.  The  Hag  is  a  parasite  within 
the  bodies  of  other  fishes.  It  is  believed  to  bore, 
hence  it  is  sometimes  named  the  Borer.  It  is  called 
more  fully  the  Glutinous  Hag.  from  the  quantity  of 
mucus  which  it  secretes,  and  which,  could  it  be 
obtained  in  quantities,  would  be  of  economic  value. 

hag-born,  hag-borne,  a.  Born  of  a  witch  or 
hag.  (Shcikesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 
hag-fish,  s.  [Hag  (1).] 

hag-ridden,  a.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with 
the  nightmare.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“  Was  I  his  Arm,  his  Thunderbolt?  And  now, 

Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream?  ” 

Coleridge:  1  Zapolya,  i. 

hag-taper,  s.  [Hig-taper.] 
hag-weed,  s.  Besom-weed, 
hag’s-teeth,  hake’s-teeth,  s.  pl. 

Naut. :  A  part  of  a  matting,  pointing,  &c.,  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  rest  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  as 
to  spoil  the  general  appearance  and  uniformity  of 
the  whole. 

hag  (2) ,  s.  [A  variant  of  hack  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  instrument,  as 
an  ax  or  chopping-knife. 

2.  A  notch.  “He  may  strike  a  hag  in  the  post,” 
is  a  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  one  who  has  been 
very  fortunate. 

3.  One  cutting  or  felling  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
copse  wood. 

4.  The  wood  so  ent  down. 

“Edward  learned  from  her  that  the  old  hag,  .  .  . 
was  simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse  which  was  to  be  felled 
that  day.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  x. 

5.  Mossy  ground ;  a  quagmire. 

“Owre  mony  a  weary  hag  he  limpit.” 

Burns:  Tam  Samson’s  Elegy. 
*hag(3),s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  A  bachelor;  a 
fellow. 
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hag  (1),  v.  t.  [Hag(1),s.]  To  frighten ;  to  har¬ 
ass  ;  to  torment;  to  annoy 
“  The  timorous  man,  whose  nature  is  thus  hagged  with 
frightful  imaginations  of  invisible  powers.” — -Scott: 
Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 


hag  (2 ),v,t.  [Hag  (2),s.]  To  cut,  feU,  or  hew 
down. 


h^-ga'-da,  s.  [Heb.  hagadah=sa.id,  reported; 
Aramaic  agadah,  from  nagad=ia  Hiphil,  to  point 
out,  to  announce,  to  proclaim,  to  say.] 

Hebrew  Lit. :  A  branch  of  the  Midrash,  or  most 
ancient  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
extends  over  the  whole  of  these  sacred  books  and 
is  homiletic  and  poetical.  ( Ginsburg .) 

ha-gad  -lc,  a.  [Heb.,  &c.,  hagad(a)  (q.  v.).and 
suff.  -ic.] 

Hebrew  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hagada. 
hagadic-exegesis,  s.  Homiletic  exegesis,  or  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  part  of  the 
Midrash.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Ha- 
lachic  or  Legal  exposition.  [Halachic.] 

‘‘Hence  the  term  Midrashic,  or  Hagadic-exegesis,  so 
commonly  used  iu  Jewish  writings,  by  which  is  meant  an 
interpretation  iu  the  spirit  of  those  national  and  tradi¬ 
tional  views.” — Ginsburg  in  Kitto’s  Ency.  (3d  ed.),  iii.  167. 
hag  -ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  hag  (2)  (?),  and  berry .] 
Bot.:  (1)  Cerasus  padus ;  (2)  Celtis  crassifolia. 
hage-man-nlte,  s.  [From  Dr.  Hagemann,  who 
first  described  it  in  1866.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsenolite,  constituting 
altered  cryolite  from  Greenland.  Hagemann  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  Dimetric  Pachnolite,  it  being  found 
with  that  mineral.  Dana  called  it  Thomsenolite,  of 
which  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  it  is  recognized  as  a 
variety. 

Hag'-ga-I,  s.  [Heb.  Chhaggai,  or  Haggai.  The 
name  means  festive,  and  is  from  chhag,  or  hag= a 
festival ;  Sept.  Aggaios .] 

Scriptural  Canon:  The  tenth  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Of  the  seer  himself  nothing  is  known. 
His  book  has  always  been  regarded  as  canonical. 
The  several  dates  are  all  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  the  king— i.  e.,  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.  C. 
520.  The  prophet  aims  at  inducing  the  people  with¬ 
out  delay  to  resume  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  commenced  in  535t  the  second  year 
of  Cyrus,  but  had  been  discontinued,  owing  to 
Samaritan  and  other  opposition.  Haggai  predicted 
that  [he  glory  of  the  latter  temple  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  its  splendid  predecessor,  a  prophecy 
which  most  expositors  believe  to  refer  to  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  (ii.  7, 9).  Verse  6  is  quoted  in  Heb. 
xii.  26. 

♦hag-gard  (11,  *hag-ard,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  hagard- 
living  in  a  hedge,  wild,  untamed,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
hag,  O.  H.  Ger.  hac= a  hedge.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wild;  untamed;  fierce:  intractable. 

“As  hagard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  19. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wild  or  untrained  hawk. 

“The  falcon,  the  falcon  gentil,  and  the  haggard,  are 
made  distinct  species.” — Pennant:  British  Zoology:  Lan- 
ner. 

2.  Anything  fierce,  wild,  or  intractable. 

“I  have  loved  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  hag. 

bag  -gard  (2),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  hagged  (q.  v.).] 
Having  the  appearance  of  one  wasted  away  by  pain 
or  suffering;  wan,  pale,  gaunt. 

“  The  huge  and  haggard  shape.” 

Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

bag -gard  (3),  bag-gartb,  s.  [Eng.  hag,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  garth= a  yard  or  inclosure.]  A  stack- 
yard.  .  ,, 

“All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in. 

Swift:  Dr.  Delany’s  Villa. 

bag'-gard-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  haggard  (2),  a.;  -ly.] 
In  a  haggard,  wan,  or  gaunt  fashion. 

“How  haggardly  soe’er  she  looks  at  home.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

♦hag  -ged,  a.  [Eng.  hag  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Like  a  hag 
or  witch;  hag-like,  haggard,  ugly. 

“  The  ghostly  prudes  with  hagged  face.” 

Gray:  A  Long  Story. 

bag  -gls,  hag'-gess,  s.  [Fr.  hachis=&  hash;  cf. 
hag,  v.=to  chop,  or  cut.] 

1.  A  sheep’s  head  and  pluck  minced. 

2.  A  Scotch  dish,  made  of  liver,  lights,  heart,  &c., 
minced  with  onions,  boiled  in  a  sheep’s  stomach. 
It  is  round  in  shape,  hence  the  point  of  the  quota¬ 
tion. 

“Even  a  haggis  (God  bless  her!)  could  charge  down 
hill.”— Scoff:  Waverley,  ch.  xlvi. 

♦bag'-gisb,  ct.  [Eng.  haa  (1),  s. ;  -ish.~\  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  a  hag ;  hag-like,  ugly,  deformed, 

wrinkled. 

“  But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on.” 

Shalcesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  l  2. 


hag-glsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  haggish ;  -ly. J  In  a 
haggish  or  hagliko  manner. 

bag  -gle  (1),  v.  t.  [A  weakened  form  of  hackle > 
a  frequent,  from  hack  (q.  v.).]  To  cut,  chop,  notch, 
or  hack ;  to  cut  unskillfully  ;  to  mangle. 

“Snlfolk  first  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o’er. 

Comes  to  him.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,iy.G. 

bag  -gle  (2),  v.i.  [Prob.  for  hackle,  a  frequent, 
of  hack;  cf.  Vnt.hakkelen=to  mangle,  to  stammer.] 
To  be  long  or  tedious  in  coming  to  a  bargain  ;  to 
higgle  ;  to  cavil  or  stick  at  a  price  on  small  matters. 

“  Haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

hag'-gler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  haggl(e)  (1) ; -er.]  One 
who  hacks  or  cuts  anything  unskillfully  ;  a  mangier, 
bag  -gler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  haggl(e)  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  haggles  or  is  long  in  agreeing  to  a 
price ;  a  higgler. 

2.  A  traveling  merchant;  a  retail  dealer;  a  ped¬ 
dler. 

“Horses,  on  which  haglers  used  to  ride  and  carry  their 
commodities.” — Fuller.-  Worthies;  Dorsetshire. 

3.  In  London  vegetable  markets  a  middleman, 
acting  between  the  producer  and  the  retail  dealer. 

♦hag  -i-ar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  hagios=h.oly,  and  arche 
=government,  rule.]  The  government  or  rule  of 
holy  orders  of  men  ;  a  sacred  government. 

bag-i-oc'-ra-$y,  s.  [Greek  hagios=ho\y,  and 
krated=to  rule  or  govern.]  A  sacred  government  ; 
a  hierarchy ;  the  rule  or  government  of  the  priest¬ 
hood. 

“The  intention  of  the  ancient  law  was  over-stepped  in 
the  late  days  of  the  hagiocracy." — Ewald:  Antiq.  Israel 
(ed.  Solly;,  p.  81. 

♦hag -i-6-graph,  s.  [Greek  Aapios=holy,  and 
graphe=&  writing.]  A  holy  or  sacred  writing. 

hag-i-og'-raph-a,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  hagiog- 
raphos= written  by  inspiration;  Gr.  hagios=ho\y, 
and  graphb=to  write.] 

Script.  Canon:  A  Greek  word,  signifying  sacred 
writings,  first  introduced  by  Epiphanius  as  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Kethubhim  — 
writings.  The  third  and  last  great  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  books,  the  others  being  Torah  (the 
Law)  and  Nebiim  (the  Prophets).  The  division 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  It  is 
probable  that  the  writings  were  originally  called  as 
they  are  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiastes,  the  “other 
writings.”  The  three-fold  division  is  alluded  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  several  parts  being  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  the  lawof  Moses,”  “  the  Prophets,”  and 
“the  Psalms”  (Luke  xxiii.  41).  In  this  passage  the 
Psalms  are  the  Hagiographa.  When  the  division  is 
two-fold,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  Hagiog¬ 
rapha  are  merged  in  the  second  category  (Matt.  v. 
17,  xi.  13.)  In  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles  the  Hagiog¬ 
rapha  consist  of  thirteen  books  thus  arranged; 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Neheiniah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

hag-i- og  -ra-pbal,  a.  [English  hagiograph(y) ; 
-ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hagiography  or  the 
hagiographa. 

hag-l-og  -ra-pher,  s.  TEng.  hagiograph(a ) ;  -er.] 
A  holy  writer :  a  writer  of  holy  or  sacred  books  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints;  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa. 

bag-l-og-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  hagios= devoted  to 
the  gods,  sacred;  (of  persons)=holy,  pious,  pure, 
and  graphe= a  writing.]  A  writingor  history  treat¬ 
ing  of  holy  people  ;  hagiology  (q.  v.). 

bag-l-ol  -a-try,  s.  [Gr.  Aagrios^devoted  to  the 
gods,  holy,  pious,  and  7afreta=worship ;  latreuo= 
to  serve  the  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  <&  Roman  Theol.:  [Invocation  of 
Saints.] 

2.  Compar.  Religion:  The  highest  form  of  manes- 
worship  (q.  v.),  itself  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  religion  of  mankind.  Hagiolatry,  in  some  form 
or  other,  exists  in  nearly  every  religion,  and  shows 
how  deeply  seated  and  widespread  is  the  belief  in 
the  continuity  of  the  human  race.  In  the  hagi¬ 
olatry  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  student  of  the 
science  of  religion  sees  the  agency  which  prompted 
the  ancient  Romans  to  deify  Romulus,  and  which 
still  leads  the  Chinese  to  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of 
Confucius.  The  worship  of  saints  answers  strictly 
to  the  old  manes-worship,  and  they  gradually  re¬ 
placed  the  old  local  gods  and  the  patron  gods  of 
particular  crafts.  Thus  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patron  of 
musicians,  St.  Luke  of  painters,  St.  Peter  of  fish¬ 
mongers,  St.  Sebastian  of  archers,  St.  Crispin  of 
cobblers.  In  fact  every  trade  or  profession  has  its 
patron  saint,  while  devotion  to  certain  other  saints 
is  declared  to  be  a  preservative  against  certain 
bodily  ills ;  thus  St.  Vitus  protects  his  clients  from 
the  disease  which  bears  his  name ;  St.  Hubert  cures 
the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  and  so  on.  [Hero-worship.] 

“As  to  the  actual  state  of  hagiolatry  in  modern  Europe, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  declining  among  the  educated 
classes.” — Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  111. 


hag-I-ol -o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  hagiolog(y);  -M-)  A 
writer  of  hagiology ;  one  who  writes  or  treats  ot  tne 
lives  of  the  saints  of  any  faith. 


Quite  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  Buddhist 
theologians  and  hagiologists.” — Tylor:  Primitive  Culture 


(1871),  ii.  199. 

hag  l-OT-O-gy,  S.  [Gr.  hagios=ho\y ,  and  logos— 
a  discourse.]  [Hagiography.]  Any  work  on  the 
lives  of  saints  ;  used  specially  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  biographies,  legendary  or  historical,  ot  Chris¬ 
tian  saints.  Nearly  the  same  as  Hagiography 
(q.  v.). 

hag  -I-6-scope,  s.  [Greek  hagios=holy,  and 
skoped— to  see.]  ,  ,,  .  — 

Arch. :  An  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  an  oblique  direction,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  persons  in  the  transept  or 
aisles  to  see  the  elevation  of  the  host  at  the  high 
altar;  a  squint  (q.  v.). 

“They  do  not  usually  have  hagioscopes  from  which  the 
performance  of  mass  could  be  seen.” — Notes  and  Queries, 
Oct.  14,  1882,  p.  301. 


hag  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  hag; -ship.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  hag  ;  a  title  applied  to  a  hag. 


“Oh,  ’tis  the  charm  her  hagship  gave  me.” 

Middleton:  Witch ,  11.  2. 


hah,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
or  expression  denoting  surprise,  sudden  enort,  &c. 

“  She  stamps,  and  then  cries  hah  l  at  every  thrust. 

Dryden:  Juvenal ,  sat.  vi. 

ha  -ha,  s.  [A  redupl.  of  hqpo=  a  hedge.]  A  sunk 
fence  or  ditch  ;  a  haw-haw. 

hai-ding  -er-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  W.  Haidin- 
ger.] 

MirtprnJnrn/  * 

L  That  of  ’Turner:  An  orthorhombic,  white, 
transparent  or  translucent,  sectile  mineral  of  vitre¬ 
ous  luster.  Hardness,  1‘5— 2*5  ;  specific  gravity,  2'8a. 
Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  58‘1;  lime,  28'3 ;  water, 
13‘6=100.  From  Baden  or  Joachimsthal.  (Dana.) 

2.  That  of  Berthier:  The  same  as  Berthierite 
(q.  v.). 

hai-dfick,  hey  dfick,  hey -due,  s.  [Hung. 

hajduk=  drovers.]  A  name  given  to  the  halberdiers 
of  Hungarian  nobles  and  attendants  in  German 
courts ;  formerly  a  mercenary  foot-soldier  in  Hun¬ 
gary. 

“I  learned  the  art  from  a  Polonian  heyduck.” — Scott: 
Legend  of  Montrose,  ch.  xiii. 

haik,  s.  [Arab,  h&ik,  from  hako=to  weave.]  A 
piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  by  Arabs  over 
the  tunic,  and  under  the  burnoose  ;  a  hyke. 

hail,  *haile,  *hayl,  *hayle,  s.  [A.  S.  hagai, 

hagol;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hagl;  Ger.,  Dutch,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  hagel .]  , 

Physics  (&  Meteorol. :  Ice,  generally  of  globular 
form,  or  consisting  of  various  globules  cemented 
together,  showers  of  which  fall  from  the  sky.  Its 
descent  is  heralded  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
noise.  It  does  not  often  fall  at  night.  If  it  falls  in 
winter,  it  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  it  rather 
than  during  its  depth.  It  is  often  the  precursor  of 
storms.  As  a  rule  it  acts  within  a  line  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  but  of  very  limited  breadth.  The  exact 
method  of  the  formation  in  the  sky  is  not  quite 
understood. 

♦hail-mixed,  a.  Mingled  with  hail. 

“  The  drifted  turbulence 
Of  hail-mixed  snows.” — Mallet. 

hail  (l),  *haile,  ♦hail-en,  *hayl,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[Hail,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  pour  down  hail. 


“My  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  when 
it  shall  hail.” — Isaiah  xxxii.  19. 


B.  Trans. :  To  pour  down  or  out,  as  hail. 

“  He  hailed  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  1. 

hail  (2),  *heile,  *heil-en,  *heyl-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Formed  from  Icel.  Aeill=liale,  sound.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  call  to,  as  to  a  person  at  a  distance  to  ar¬ 
rest  his  attention;  specif.,  of  a  ship  for  purposes 
of  communication. 

“  But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  hails  a  ship. 

Cried  out  with  a  big  voice,  ‘What,  is  he  dead?’” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  1,389. 

2.  To  designate ;  to  call ;  to  address  as. 

“  I  gained  a  son, 

An-1  such  a  son  as  all  men  hailed  me  happy.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  354. 

3.  To  welcome,  to  salute. 

“The  ravished  ci.  wds  shall  hail  their  passing  lord.” 

Pitt:  Vida;  Art  of  Poetry,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Naut.:  Applied  to  a  vessel  with  respect  to  the 
port  from  which  she  sails  ;  as,  A  ship  hails  from  Sat. 
Francisco ;  hence,  generally,  to  come  ;  as,  He  hails 
from  Boston. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hail 


2111 


hair-spring 


Hail,  a.,  interj.  &  s.  [Hale,  a.] 

♦A.  As  adj.:  Hearty,  whole,  and  sound. 

B.  .ds  interj.:  An  exclamation  of  greeting,  wel¬ 
come,  or  salutation. 

“Hail,  sable  power. 

To  me  more  dear  than  riches  and  renown  !” 

Smollett:  Regicide,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  subst.:  A  salutation,  a  greeting,  a  welcome. 

Hail  Mary.s. 

'  Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  The  best  known  and  most 
general  form  of  prayer  which  the  Roman  Church 
makes  use  of  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It 
consists  of  three  parts :  the  salutation  of  the  angel. 
“  Hail,  Mary  1  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ” 
(Luke  i.  28) ;  and  the  words  of  Elizabeth,  “Blessed 
art  thou  amongst  women,  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb”  (Luke  i.  42),  to  which  has  been  added  the 
word  Jesus;  and  the  conclusion,  “Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  ns  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.  Amen.”  Some  theologians  have 
held  that  the  latter  part  was  added  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  [A.  D.  431],  that  the  petition  as  far  as 
“sinners  "  dates  from  1508,  and  that  the  remainder 
is  of  still  later  date,  and  of  Franciscan  origin. 
( Goschler .)  The  Hail  Mary  now  finds  a  place  in 
many  Ritualistic  books  of  devotion. 

hail  (2), s.  [Hail  (2),  d.]  A  call ;  an  address  of 
welcome  or  salutation. 

IF  Within  hail:  Within  the  reach  of  the  voice; 
within  call. 

hail-fellow,  s.  An  intimate  acquaintance ;  one 
in  intimate  companionship. 

IF  At  hail-fellow:  Very  intimate;  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy. 

i  haill,  a.  [Hale.]  Whole,  sound,  entire. 

“An  ye  wad  ever  hae  a  haill  bane  in  your  skin,  let’s  out 
man,  let’s  out.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlviii. 

♦hailse,  v.  t.  [Icel.  heilsa— to  salute,  to  say  hail 
to;  Sw.  helsa.]  To  salute,  to  hail,  to  greet,  to 
embrace. 

“I  hailsed  him  kindly,  als  i  kowth. 

He  answered  me  mildeliwith  mowth.” 

Xwaine  and  Gawine.  ( Ritson ,  vol.  i.) 

♦hail -shot,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  andsiiof.]  Small  shot 
scattered  like  hail.  (P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  477.) 

hail'-some,  hale '-some,  a.  [Eng.  hail ,  hale; 
some.]  Wholesome;  contributing  to  health. 

;  hail'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  stone.]  One  of 
Uie  stony-like  bodies  consisting  of  frozen  water, 
which,  descending  from  the  sky,  constitute  hail. 

“You  are  no  surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

hail -storm,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  storm.]  A  storm 
or  heavy  fall  of  hail. 

hail-y,  a.  [Eng.  hail  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
or  resembling  hail. 

halm'-ra,  hai-mu'-ra,  s.  [Native  name.]  A 
large  voracious  fresh-water  food  fish  of  northern 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Erythrynus. 

haim  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hagna— to  hedge,  to  inclose, 
to  protect.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  aside  or  inclose  for  mowing. 

2.  To  spare,  to  save. 

“  Wi’  tentie  care  I’ll  fl’t  thy  tether. 

To  some  hain’d  rig.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmers  Salutation. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  sparing,  saving,  or  parsimo¬ 
nious. 

haill -ous,  a.  [Heinotjs.] 

hair,  *haire,  *heer,  *her, *here,  a.  f  A.  S.  ftcer, 
httr;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haar;  Icel.  hdr;  Dan.  hoar; 
Sw.  h&r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“The  Indians  of  Tancuylabo  wears  their  hair*  long 
downe  to  their  knees.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  459. 

*(2)  A  kind  of  cloth  or  garment  made  of  hair¬ 
cloth. 

“And  therto  she  had  on  an  haire." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 


(3)  A  single  filament  of  hair. 

‘‘And  beauty  draws  ns  with  a  single  hair .** 

Pop*:  Rape  of  the  Look,  ii.  28L 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  proverbially  small  or  fine;  a  very 
mall  distance  or  degree.  [Hair-breadth.] 

•*  If  I  swerve  a  hair  from  truth.” 

Shakesp. i  Troilus  and  Cressida.  iii.  4 


*(2)  Course,  direction,  order, _  tendency,  grain 
(from  the  hair  naturally  falling  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion). 

“If  you  should  fight,  yon  go  against  the  tor  of  yon* 
profession.” — Shakesp.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  8 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  <&  Phys.:  The  structure  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  teeth,  the  hair-follicle  being  an  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  skin,  as  the  tooth-follicle  is  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  formed  like  dentine  by 
the  conversion  of  pulp  enclosed  in  a  follicle,  the 
external  and  densest  part  being  the  bulb,  the  soft 
interior  the  pulp.  Hairs,  like  the  nails,  are  horny 
protuberances  from  the  epidermis,  and  show  two 
parts,  the  cortical  or  investing  (horny),  and  the 
medullary  (the  pithy  interior),  varying  in  different 
animals,  from  the  hedge-hog  and  porcupine  to  the 
musk-deer.  Human  hair  is  composed  of  a  tube  of 
horny,  fibrous  substance,  with  a  central  medulla 
inclosing  pigment  cells ;  outside  all  are  scales  like 
tiles  on  a  roof,  forming  delicate  lines  on  the  hair- 
surfaces,  transverse,  oblique,  or  spiral.  Emotion 
has  been  known  to  turn  the  hair  white  in  a  single 
night,  but  of  all  the  animal  tissues  it  is  the  most 
durable,  being  found  very  perfect  in  Egyptian  mum¬ 
mies  nearly  4,000  years  old. 

Darwin  points  out  an  apparent  correlation 
between  hair  and  teeth. 

2.  Bot. :  Minute  transparent  filiform  acute  proc¬ 
esses  composed  of  cellular  tissue  more  or  leSs 
elongated,  and  arranged  in  a  single  row.  They  are 
formed  by  the  epidermis,  and  may  consist  of  a  single 
cell,  a  cell-row,  a  cell-surface,  or  a  cell-mass.  They 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  simple  or  lymphatic ;  or, 
on  the  other,  may  be  glandular.  They  are  of  various 
types :  thus  there  may  be  stellate,  scabrous,  unci- 
nated  hairs,  &c. 

3.  Comm.:  Curled  hair  for  stuffing  sofas,  cush¬ 
ions,  &c.,  is  carded  by  hand-cards,  which  straighten, 
disentangle,  and  clean  it;  this  is  taken  in  bunches 
and  spun  into  a  rope,  the  next  top,  as  the  bunch  is 
called,  being  interplaced  with  the  loose  strands  of 
the  former.  The  rope  is  wound  on  a  wheel,  and  the 
coil  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
dried  in  a  hot  oven.  The  ropes  are  then  untwisted, 
the  hairs  torn  apart,  and  are  ready  to  form  stuffing. 
Curled-hair  cords  are  also  used  for  clothes-lines, 
and  when  fine  for  fishing-lines.  Long  and  fine 
horse-hairs  are  used  for  the  bows  of  violins  and 
other  instruments  of  this  class ;  also  for  making 
hair-cloth  (q.  v.). 

4.  Firearms:  A  spring  or  other  contrivance  in  one 
form  of  rifle  or  pistol-lock,  which  is  freed  by  the 
hair-trigger,  and,  striking  with  the  tumbler-catch, 
releases  the  tumbler. 

TF  (1)  Not  worth  a  hair:  Of  no  value. 

(2)  To  a  hair:  To  an  extreme  nicety. 

(3)  To  split  hairs:  To  cavil  or  quibble  about 
trifles ;  to  be  over-nice. 

(4)  Both  of  a  hair:  Both  alike, 
hair-bracket,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  molding  which  is  inserted  at  the 
back  of  or  runs  aft  from  the  figure-head, 
hair-brained,  a.  [Hare-bbained.] 
hair-branch,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  villose  branches. 

Hair-branch  tree  : 

Bot. :  Trichocladus  crinitus,  a  Cape  genus  of  the 
Hamamelidacese. 

hair-breadth,  *haire-breadth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  breadth  or  diameter  of  a  hair; 

a  very  small  or  minute  distance,  among  the  Jews 
reckoned  at  1*9  of  an  inch.  ... 

2.  Bot. :  The  twelfth  part  of  a  line.  ( Bindley .)  A 
third  of  the  Jewish  estimate.  [1.] 

“  Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  could  sling 
stones  at  an  hair-breadth,  and  not  miss.” — Judges,  xx.  16. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  exceedingly 
narrow  or  close. 

“  His  hair-breadth  ’scapes  and  all  his  daring  schemes.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  230. 

hair-broom,  s.  A  broom  or  brush  made  of  hair, 
hair-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  dressing  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  hair,  made  of  bristles  or  wire, 
hair-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.  (of  the  ear ) ;  Epithelial  cells  surmounted 
by  a  brush  of  fine,  short,  stiff  hairlets.  There  are 
two  rows  of  them.  The  outer  hair-cells  are  parallel 
to,  and  the  inner  ones  applied  against  the  inner  side 
of  the  rods  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 

hair-compass,  s.  A  pair  of  dividers,  one  of  the 
legs  of  which  is  provided  with  a  set  screw  and 
spring,  admitting  of  very  nice  adjustment, 
hair-cord,  s. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  the  warp  of  which 
consists  of  corded  ribs, 
hair-divider,  s.  [Hair-compass.] 
hair-dresser,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  dress  and 
cut  the  hair ;  a  barber. 

hair-dye,  s.  A  preparation  used  for  dyeing  or 
altering  the  color  of  the  hair, 

hair-flag,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Plocamium- 


hair-glove,  s.  A  glove  or  covering  for  the  haxuPr 
used  for  rubbing  the  skin  while  in  the  bath, 
hair-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Aira  (q.  v.). 

♦hair-lace,  *here-lace,  s.  A  fillet  or  band  for 
tying  up  the  hair.  (Skelton:  Elinour  Rumming.) 
hair-lichen,  s. 

Pathol.:  Lichen  pilaris,  a  species  of  lichen  in 
which  the  papulee  appear  only  at  the  roots  of  th# 
hairs.  It  is  often  due  to  derangement  of  the.  stom* 
ach,  especially  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
hair-like,  a.  Like  or  resembling  hair ;  very  fine, 
hair-line,  s. 

1.  The  fine  line  or  up-stroke  of  a  letter. 

2.  A  kind  of  type  having  all  fine  face-lines. 

3.  A  fishing-line  of  horse-hair. 

♦hair-needle,  s.  A  hair-pin  (q.  v.). 
hair-oil,  s.  Perfumed  oil  used  in  dressing  the 
hair. 

hair-pencil,  s.  A  fine  brush  for  painting.  Small 
tufts  ofliair  inserted  into  quills.  The  hairs  of  the 
camel,  fitch,  sable,  badger,  squirrel,  martin,  min¬ 
ever,  European  polecat,  raccoon,  goat,  and  other 
animals  are  used  for  brushes  of  different  qualities. 
A  small  tuft  of  the  hairs  is  collected  with  thepoints 
all  in  one  direction,  and  the  bunch  is  bound  with  a 
strong  thread,  and  passed  point  first  through  a  wet 
quill,  so  that  the  point  projects  to  the  required  dis¬ 
tance.  The  quill  shrinks  tightly  upon  the  bunch  xn 
drying.  The  various  sizes  require  the  quills  of  th« 
crow,  pigeon,  goose,  turkey,  or  swan.  Largei 
bunches  are  secured  in  tin.  Principally  used  bj 
artists  in  water-colors,  and  to  some  extent  by  house 
and  sign  painters  in  fine  work. 

hair-picker,  s.  A  machine  for  cleansing  ana 
straightening  hair  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
hair-pin,  s. 

1.  A  pin  use  d  in  fastening  up  the  hair.  A  corking 
pin. 

2.  A  forked  pin  commonly  used  by  ladies  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  braids  or  bands  of  hair. 

hair-pointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Terminating  in  a  very  fine  -nm3ak  noint.  « t 
the  leaves  of  many  mosses, 
hair-pyrites,  s. 

Min.:  A  native  sulphur9t  of  nickel  which  occur* 
in  capillary  filaments  of  a  yellow-gray  color. 

hair-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  hair  twisted  to¬ 
gether. 

Hair -rope  picker  :.A  machine  for  unwinding  and 
picking  to  pieces  hair-rope  which  has  been  twisted 
wetted,  and  baked  to  give  a  permanent  curl  to  the 
hair. 

hair-salt,  s. 

Min.:  The  name  given  by  the  workmen  in  the 
mines  of  Idria  in  Camiola  to  Epsomite,  which 
there  occurs  in  silky  fibers. 

hair-seating,  s.  A  kind  of  hair-cloth  mixed 
with  cotton  interwoven,  used  for  the  seats  of  chaira 
couches,  &c.  . 
hair-shaped,  a. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  same  as  filiform,  but  more  delicate,  so  a» 
to  resemble  a  hair. 

2.  Finely  ramified;  used  of  the  inflorescence  of 
some  grasses.  (Bindley.) 

hair-shirt,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  hair-shirt  is.  an  instra* 
ment  of  penance,  made  of  horse-hair;  strictly 
speaking  it  is  a  broad  band  rather  than  a  shirt,  ana 
is  worn  round  the  loins,  affording  the  wearer  con* 
tinual  occasion  of  mortification.  Ascetic  writers 
strongly  recommend  it  as  a  remedy  for  temptations 
against  purity.  Roman  theologians  see  in  Ps.  xxxv 
13,  the  first  instance  of  its  use.  Among  the  Carthu* 
sians  it  forms  part  of  each  monk’s  ordinary  apparel, 
hair-side,  s. 

Leather  Man:  The  grain  side 
hair-sieve,  s.  A  sieve  or  strainer  with  a  hate- 
cloth  bottom, 
hair-space,  s. 

Print. :  The  thinnest  space  used  by  printers, 
hair-splitter,  s.  One  who  makes  very  minute  OR 
nice  distinctions, 
hair-splitting,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  making  oc 
insisting  upon  very  minute  distinctions  in  argu¬ 
ment. 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  to  making  very  minute  distine* 
tions  in  argument ;  quibbling. 

hair-spring,  s. 

Horol. :  The  recoil  spring  of  a  watch-balance.  It 
is  made  of  fine  steel  wound  upon  reels  like  thread. 
To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  round  hair,  but  under  s 


4)611  boy:  poxit,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  —  £ 
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glass  it  is  seen  to  be  aflat  steel  ribbon,  about  xJtjs  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  or  about  one-half  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  an  average  human  hair.  In  a  straight  line  it 
is  a  foot  long ;  it  weighs  of  a  pound  Troy, 
hair-streak,  s. 

Entom. :  The  English  name  of  the  butterfly  genus 
Thecla,  which  belongs  to  the  Lycsenidee.  The  Black 
Hair-streak  is  Thecla  W.  album;  the  Brown  Hair- 
streak,  T.  betulce;  the  Dark  Hair-streak,  T.  pruni ; 
the  Green  Hair-streak,  T.  rubi;  and  the  Purple 
Hair-streak,  T.  quercus. 

hair-stroke,  s.  A  hair-line  in  penmanship ;  a 
ceriph. 

hair-tail,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  genus  Trichiurus,  which  belongs  to 
the  Cepolidffi. or  Ribbon  Fishes.  The  Silvery  Hair- 
tail,  Trichiurus  lepturus,  is  sometimes  twelve  feet 
long.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

hair-trigger,  s.  The  secondary  trigger  of  a  gun, 
whose  movement  is  effected  by  a  very  slight  force, 
and  unlocks  a  secondary  spring  device  called  a  hair. 
[Hair,  II.  4.] 

hair-worker,  s.  One  who  makes  bracelets, 
brooches,  earrings,  &c.,  out  of  human  hair. 

hair’s-breadth,  s.  The  same  as  Hair-breadth 
(q.  v.). 

hair-hell,  s.  [Harebell.] 

hair  -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  hair,  and  cloth.']  Stuff  or 
cloth  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  hair,  and  used  for 
the  covering  of  chairs,  couches,  cushions,  &c.  In 
the  form  of  a  shirt  it  was  formerly  much  used  in 
penance.  Horsehair  for  the  manufacture  of  hair¬ 
cloth  is  principally  derived  from  South  America.  It 
is  first  sorted  according  to  color,  and  then  hackled. 
A  number  of  tufts  are  then  placed  between  the 
teeth  of  two  cards,  and  the  longer  hairs  removed  by 
hand,  so  as  to  leave  only  those  of  uniform  length. 
Hair  is  curled  by  forming  it  into  a  rope,  which  is 
afterward  boiled,  and  then  baked  so  as  to  set  the 
kink  in  the  hairs.  Haircloth  is  made  from  the 
longer  and  better  varieties.  The  hair  is  first  dyed, 
usually  of  a  black  color,  and  is  merely  employed  as 
the  weft  of  the  cloth,  the  warp  being  composed  of 
cotton  or  linen  thread,  according  to  quality  and 
purpose. 

haircloth-loom,  s.  The  warp  of  the  web  is  of 
black  linen  yarn ;  the  hair  weft  is  thrown  with  a 
long  hooked  boxwood  shuttle,  or  a  long  rod  having 
a  catch  hook  at  its  end.  The  weaver  passes  the 
shuttle  through  the  shuttle-way  when  it  is  opened 
by  the  treadles ;  a  child  presents  a  hair  to  the  catch 
of  the  shuttle,  and  the  weaver  draws  it  through  the 
shed  and  beats  it  up  by  two  motions  of  the  batten. 
The  hairs  are  la  id  in  a  trough  of  water  to  keep  them 
supple.  The  warp  is  dressed  with  paste,  and  the 
haircloth  is  well  hot-calendered  to  give  it  luster. 

haired,  a.  [Eng ,hair;-ed.]  Having  hair,  gen¬ 
erally  in  composition ;  as,  black-haired,  light¬ 
haired,  long -haired,  &c. 

hair-hung,  a.  [Eng.  hair,  and  hung.]  Suspen¬ 
ded  or  hanging  by  a  hair, 
hair'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hairy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Ord.Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hairy; 
the  state  of  abounding  or  being  covered  with  hair. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  hairs  rather  longer  and  more 
rigid  than  those  of  a  downy  or  pubescent  plant. 
Example,  Galeopsis  tetrahit. 

hair -less,  a.  [Eng.  hair;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  wanting  hair ;  bald. 

hair'-pow-der,  s.  [Eng.  hair,  and  powder.]  A 
scented  powder  made  of  fine  flour  or  starch,  used 
for  sprinkling  the  hair, 
hair-worm,  s.  [Eng.  hair,  and  ivorm.] 

Zodlogy : 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  genus  Gordius  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Gordiaceee  (q.  v.). 
hair  -y,  a.  [Eng.  hair;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Overgrown  or  covered  with  hair. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

3.  Resembling  hair ;  hairlike. 

“A  hairy  comet,  threatening  death  and  ruin.” 

Massinger:  Unnatural  Combat,  i.  1. 

II.  Bot.:  Covered  with  short, weak,  thin  hairs,  as 
the  leaf  of  Prunella  vulgaris.  (Lindley.) 

ha],  hadj,  s.  [Arab,  haj— a  pilgrim  to  Mecca, 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  Mecca  caravan  ;  cf.  also 
hajj,  hajjat—a  pilgrimage  to  Mocca.]  A  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Mecca. 

ha'-je,  ha'-ge;  s.  [Arab.] 

Zodl. :  The  Egyptian  Hooded  Snake,  Naia  haje.  It 
is  very  venomous,  and  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
Indian  Cobra. 

ha  -ji,  ha-jee,  had  -gl,  had  -gee,  s.  [From 
Arab,  haj  (q.  v.).]  A  pilgrim  to  Mecca.  The  true 
Arabic  is,  however,  haj  for  a  male  pilgrim,  and 
hajjat  for  a  female  one.  ( Catafago .) 


haj  -x-lig,  s.  [Hilelgie.] 

hake  (1),  haak,  s.  [Norw.  hakefisk=  hook-fish— 
i.  e..  a  fish  with  a  hooked  under-jaw,  from  hake= a 
hook;cf.  A.  S.  hacod=  a  pike;  Ger.  hecht;  M.  H. 
Ger.  hechet;  O.  H.  Ger.  hachit=a  pike.] 

Ichthy. :  Merlucius  vulgaris,  a  fish  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  cod  and  the  coal-fish.  Ithas  ten 
and  twenty -nine  rays  in  each  of  the  two  dorsal  fins, 
eleven  in  the  pectoral  ones,  seven  in  the  ventral 
ones,  twenty-one  in  the  anal  fins,  and  nineteen  in 
the  tail.  The  body  is  dusky-brown  above,  lighter 
beneath.  It  grows  to  between  three  and  four  feet 
in  length. 

“  The  coast  is  stored  with  mackrel  and  hake.” — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

hake  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  lazy  fellow. 

hake  (3), s.  [Hack  (3),  s.] 

1.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle  or  horses. 

2.  A  frame  for  holding  cheeses. 

hake  (4),  s.  [Hackle,  s.]  As  much  flax  or  hemp 
as  is  hackled  at  once. 

“  This  head  of  hair — a  hake 
Of  undressed  tow,  for  coior  and  quantity.” 

It.  Browning :  Christmas  Eve,  xiv. 

hake,  v.  t.  [Hake  (2),  s.]  To  idle  or  loiter  about ; 
to  live  lazily. 

ha'-ke-a,  s.  [Named  by  Schreber  after  Baron 
Hake,  a  patron  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Han¬ 
over.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteaceee  tribe  Folliculares, 
family  Grevillidee.  More  than  100  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  tall  shrubs  or  small  trees  from  .Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

ha  -kem,  ha'-kim,  s.  [Arab,  hakim  -  a  sage,  a 
philosopher ;  a  doctor  of  medicine. ]_  A  term  gener-/> 
ally  used  in  English  books  describing  the  Eastern 
phrase  for  a  physician. 

Ha  -kem-Ite,  s.  [Seedef.]  Relating  to  Hakem. 

1.  Gen.:  Relating  to  Hakem,  a  Fatimide  caliph, 
who  ruled  in  Egypt  from  A.  D.  996  to  1021. 

2.  Spec. :  Relating  to  astronomical  tables  pub¬ 
lished  while  he  reigned.  Some  of  these  were  con¬ 
structed  by  Ebn  Yunis,  others  by  Abul-Wefa  about 
A.  D.  1000. 

hakes -dame,  s.  [Eng.  hake,  and  dame J  The 
name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  cod  family,  the  Forked 
Hake,  or  Great  Forked  Beard,  Phycis  furcatus. 

ha-la’-cha,  s.  [Heb.  halakah=the  rule  by  which 
to  go,  the  binding  precept,  the  authoritative  law, 
from  halak=  to  go.] 

Hebrew  Lit. :  One  of  two  branches  of  exposition 
in  the  Midrash  or  most  ancient  Jewish  exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  being  the  Hagada 
(q.  v.).  The  object  of  the  Halacha  was  to  ascertain 
the  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  matters  to 
which  it  did  not  directly  allude. 


ha-lach-Ic,  a.  [Heb.  halacha ;  suff.  -ic.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  or  containing  the  Halacha  (q.  v.). 

halachic-exegesis,  s. 

Hebrew  Lit.:  Exegesis  (interpretation)  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  Old  Testament  generally,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Halacha  (q.  v.).  (Ginsburg.) 

ha-lad  -ro-ma,  s.  [Gr.  haladronios=the  bound¬ 
ing  race,  in  zoology,  from  hallornai=&  spring,  a 
bound,  or  from  hals= the  sea,  and  dromos=  a  course, 
a  running,  a  race.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  natatorial  birds,  family  Pro- 
cellaridee  (Petrels).  They  are  found  in  New  Zea¬ 
land. 


ha-la-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hal(o) ;  suff.  -ation.] 

Phot. :  An  appearance,  as  of  a  halo  of  light,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  edge  of  a  dark  obj  ect  in  a  photographic 
picture  developed  upon  iodide  of  silver,  and  caus¬ 
ing  a  disagreeable,  unnatural  hardness  to  the  out¬ 
line. 


hal  berd,  hal-hert,  *hol-berd,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

halebarde,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  helmb arte,  halenb arte; 
Ger.  hellebarte= an  ax  to  cleave  a 
helmet,  as  if  derived  from  Ger. 
helm  =  a  helmet,  and  barte  =  a 
broadax.  But  the  real  meaning 
is  a  long-handled  ax,  from  M.  H. 

Ger.  halm  =  a  handle,  barte  — a 
broadax.  ( Skeat .)]  A  weapon 
formerly  much  used  by  soldiers, 
consisting  of  a  pole  about  five 
feet  in  length,  surmounted  by  a 
head  of  steel,  partly  crescent¬ 
shaped.  The  poleax  was  its  pro¬ 
totype.  _  It  took  a  great-variety 
of  fanciful  forms,  and  was  occa¬ 
sionally  decorated  with  gilding,  Halberds, 
the  blade  being  frequently  per¬ 
forated  with  ornamental  devices.  It  ultimately 
became  a  mere  decorative  weapon,  to  be  used  for 


display  in  public  ceremonials,  and  as  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  home  troops,  or  palatial  guards¬ 
II  To  send  to  the  halberds:  To  cause  to  be  flogged. 
The  force  of  the  expression  lies  in  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  soldiers  were  tied  to  halberds  fixed  in  the 
ground  to  receive  their  punishment.  ( Voyle.) 

halberd-headed,  halbert-headed,  halberd¬ 
shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  [Hastate.] 

halberd-weed,  s.  Neurolrena. 

hal-ber-dier',  s.  [Fr.  haleberdier.]  One  wh.o  is 
armed  with  or  carries  a  halbert. 

“  Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound 
the  drums.”  Macaulay:  Spanish  Armada. 

*hal9e,  s.  [Gr.  hals=the  sea.]  A  salt  liquor 
made  of  the  entrails  of  fish  ;  pickle,  brine,  &c. 

hal-^y-on,  *hal'-§I-6n,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  halcyon, 
alcyon=a  kingfisher;  Gr.  alkydn,  halkybn,  from 
the  popular  belief  that  the  weather  was  always 
calm  when  the  kingfishers  were  breeding.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  kingfisher.  It  was  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  birds  nested  and  laid  their  eggs  in 
seaweed,  &c.,  floating  on  the  sea,  and  that  they  had 
the  power  of  calming  the  sea. 

“Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  566. 

2.  Fig. :  Calm,  peace,  quietness. 

“The  man  would  have  nothing  but  halcyon.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Clarissa,  ii.  4. 

II.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Alcedinidfe,  sometimes- 
called  Haley onidse  (Kingfishers),  sub-family  Alce- 
dininse  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  long,  very  straight,  cylin¬ 
drical,  the  sides  widened,  the  base  more  or  less 
depressed.  Halcyon  leucocephalus  is  found  in  India. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  halcyon  or  king¬ 
fisher. 

“  From  their  halcyon  beaks.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Peaceful,  calm,  happy,  pleasant.  [Halcyon- 
days.] 

“  Hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot, 

Where  Innocence  presides.” 

Cunningham:  The  Contemplatist. 

halcyon  bill,  halcyon’s  bill,  s.  The  bill  of  a 
kingfisher.  It  was  an  old  superstition,  which 
Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors  (bk.  iii.,  ch.  x.),  says 
is  “  yet  not  made  out  by  reason  or  experience,’’  that 
the  body  of  a  kingfisher,  hung  up  so  as  to  move 
freely,  would  always  turn  its  breast  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  wind  was  blowing. 

“  But  now,  how  stands  the  wind? 

Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon’s  bill  ? 

Ha!  to  the  east?  yes  ;  see  how  stand  the  vanes? 

East  and  by  south.”—  Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

halcyon-days,  s.  pi. 

1.  A  time  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Halcyon 
is  the  Greek  for  a  kingfisher,  compounded  of  ha  Is  ( the- 
sea)  and  kyo  (to  brood  on).  The  ancient  Sicilians 
believed  that  the  kingfisher  laid  its  eggs  and  incu¬ 
bated  for  fourteen  days,  before  the  winter  solstice, 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  which  time  the 
waves  of  the  sea  were  always  unruffled. 

“  The  halcyones  are  of  great  name  and  much  marked. 
They  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  daies  be  shortest;, 
and  the  time  whiles  they  are  broodie  is  called  the  halcyon 
daies:  for  during  that  season  the  sea  is  calm  and  navi, 
gable,  especially  in  the  coast  of  Sicilie.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xxxii. 

2.  Days  or  a  time  of  peace,  quiet,  and  tranquillity, 

“  If  Anna’s  happy  reign  you  praise, 

Pray,  not  a  word,  of  halcyon-days.” 

Swift:  Apollo’s  Edict.. 

haL^y-o  -nl-an,  «•  [Eng.  halcyon;  -ian.]  Hal¬ 
cyon,  peaceful,  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

“  Those  peaceful  and  halcyonian  days,  which  the  church- 
enjoyed  for  many  years.” — Mede.-  On  churehes,  p.  52. 

hal-cf-on'-f-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  halcyon 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  and  others 
to  the  family  of  birds  called  Kingfishers.  It  is  the- 
same  as  Alcedinid®  (q.  v.). 

haT-§y-6n-bid,  a.  [Gr.  alkyoneion,  alkyonion—  a 
zoOphyte  like  the  halcyon’s  nest,  and  eidos=t orm.] 

Zodl. :  One  of  the  Alcyonid®.  A  better  spelling  is- 
Alcyonoid. 

hal-§y-or'-nIs,  s.  [Gr.  alkyon-the  kingfisher, 
and  ornis= a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  apparently  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Alcedinidte  (Kingfishers).  Halcyor¬ 
nis  toliapicus  is  found  in  the  London  clay  (Eocene). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try]  Syrian,  se,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 
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kale,  *hail,  *haile,  *haill,  *heil,  *heyl,  a.  &  s. 

[Icel.  he  ill ;  Sw.  hel;  Dan.  heel:  cogn.  with  A.  S. 
AdZ=whole.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Whole,  sound;  in  health  and  safety;  not  im¬ 
paired  in  health. 

“Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale: 

But  now  he’s  quite  another  thing.” 

Swift :  On  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  Whole,  perfect,  entire,  unbroken,  uninjured. 

*B.  Assubst.:  Health,  safety,  welfare. 

“All  heedless  of  his  dearest  hale.” 

Spenser:  Astropel,  103. 

hale,  *halen,  *halie,  *halien,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

holian ,  g'eAo/ian=toacquire,get;  cogn.  with  O.Sax. 
haJ6n=to  bring,  fetch  ;  Dut.  halen= to  draw,  pull; 
Dan.  hale ;  Sw.  hala;  Ger.  holen=  to  haul;  O.  H. 
Ger.  holdn,  hal6n=to  fetch.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drag  or  pull  by  force ;  to  haul. 

“  Four  maned  lions  hale, 

The  sluggish  wheels.” 

Keats.-  Endymion,  ii.  643. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drag  or  pull  with  force  ;  to  haul. 

“Betweene  this  plucking  and  haling,  there  was  no 

strength  left  in  the  midst.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  83. 

hale,  s.  [Hale,  v.)  The  act  of  haling  or  haul¬ 
ing  ;  a  strong  pull ;  a  haul. 

hale-cret,  s.  [Allecbet.] 

haledsch,  s.  [Hilelgie.] 

hale-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hale,  a.;  -ness.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  hale  or  sound ;  safety  ;  whole¬ 
ness. 

hal  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hale,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  drags, 
pulls,  or  hauls ;  a  hauler. 

ha-le§  '-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Ellis  after  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales,  F.  R.  S.,  who,  in  1745,  published  a  work  on 
vegetable  statics.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Styracacese,  tribe  Styracese.  It 
contains  the  snowdrop  or  silver-bell  trees  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with 
two  or  three  flowers,  bearing  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  of  snowdrops.  They  appear  all  along  the 
stem  before  the  leaves  come  out,  and  are  succeeded 
by  bunches  of  pretty,  large-winged,  juiceless  drupes. 

half  ( l  silent),  *halfe,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  healf, 
half;  cogn.  with  Dut.  half ;  Icel.  hdlfr;  Goth,  halts; 
Ger.  halb;  O.  H.  Ger.  halp ;  Sw.  half;  Dan.  halv.j 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  thing;  a  moiety. 
(It  is  used  of  quantity,  extent,  amount,  distance,  or 
of  anything  capable  of  being  divided  in  fact  or  in 
idea.) 

“When  a  square  cut  in  halves  makes  two  triangles, 
those  two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  halves  of  the 
square.” — Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  8. 

*2.  A  side,  a  part. 

“Loke  upon  thy  lyft  Zial/quath  hue,  lo  war  he  standith. 

Ich  loked  on  my  lyft  half,  as  the  ladye  me  tauhte.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  24. 

3.  A  term  at  school. 

“It  has  stopped  the  boats  this  half.” — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis: 
Letters,  p.  3. 

II  Properly  followed  by  of,  but  the  preposition  is 
commonly  omitted  ;  as  in  half  a  pound,  half  an  acre, 
half  a  mile,  <fcc. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  half  or  moiety  ;  being 
one  of  two  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

C.  As  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  the  extent  of  a  half  or  moiety  ;  equally. 

“Half  admiring,  half  ashamed.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  7. 

2.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

“  ‘Fayre  sir,’  said  she,  halfe  in  disdaineful  wise.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  38. 

3.  In  compos.,  partially,  imperfectly,  not  fully; 
as,  half-taught,  half-done,  &c. 

II.  Botany:  Sometimes  used  for  one  side,  as  half 
cordate=cordate  on  one  si„  only. 

U  (1)  In  half  (properly  into  halves ) ;  as,  to  break 
in  half. 

(2)  To  cry  halves:  To  claim  a  moiety  or  equal 

(3)  To  go  halves:  To  share  anything  equally  with 
another. 

(4)  Half  and  half: 

A.  Assubst.:  A  mixture  of  two  malt  liquors,  espe¬ 
cially  of  porter  and  ale. 

B.  A.1?  adj.:  Languid,  spiritless.  (See  extract 
under  Hand,  s.  II.  4  (3).) 

®|  Obvious  compounds:  Half-articulate,  half- 
bared,  half-buried,  half-clad,  half-closed,  half-con¬ 
cealed,  half-dead,  half-divine,  half  -learned,  &c. 

half-back,  s.  See  Football. 


half-baked,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Not  quite  Daked. 

*2.  Fig. :  Inexperienced,  raw. 

“A  sort  of  half-baked  body.”— C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years 
Ago,  ch.  iv. 

half-bastion,  s. 

Fort. :  A  demi-bastion  ;  that  half  of  a  bastion  cut 
off  by  the  capital,  consisting  of  one  base  and  one 
front. 

half-batta,  s.  An  East  Indian  term  for  half-field 
allowance. 

half-beak,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  kind  of  Sea  Pike,  the  Hemiramphus. 
So  called  from  having  the  lower-jaw  longer  than 
the  upper  one. 

half-bent,  s.  The  half-cock  of  a  fire-lock. 

half-binding,  s. 

Bookbinding :  A  style  of  binding  in  which  the 
backs  and  corners  are  of  leather  and  the  sides  of 
paper  or  cloth, 
half-blood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Relationship  between  two  persons  having  one 
but  not  both  parents  in  common. 

“Whether  a  sister  by  the  half-blood  shall  inherit  before 
a  brother’s  daughter  by  the  whole-blood?” — Locke. 

2.  One  born  of  the  same  father  or  mother  as 
another,  but  not  having  both  parents  in  common. 

3.  One  born  of  a  male  and  female  of  different 
races;  a  half-breed  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Born  of  the  same  father  or  mother  as 
another,  but  not  having  both  parents  in  common  ; 
born  of  a  male  and  female  of  different  races  ;  half- 
bred. 

half-blooded,  a. 

1.  Half-bred  ;  born  of  a  male  and  female  of  differ¬ 
ent  races  or  breeds. 

2.  Partly  of  noble  and  partly  of  mean  birth. 
( Shakesp . :  Lear,  v.  3.) 

half-bloom,  s.  A  round  mass  of  iron  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  finery. 

half-blown,  a.  Having  its  blossom  partially  ex¬ 
panded;  as,  a  half-blown  rose. 

half-boarder,  s.  A  day-boarder  at  a  school ;  a 
scholar  who  dines  at  the  school,  but  does  not  take 
his  other  meals  nor  sleep  there. 

half-bound,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  term  applied  to  a  book  bound  in 
half-binding  (q.  v.). 

half-breadth,  a.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Half-breadth  plan: 

Shipbuild. :  A  plan  or  top-view  of  one-half  of  a 
ship  divided  by  a  verticallongitudinal  section  in  the 
line  of  the  keel.  It  shows  the  water  lines,  bow  and 
buttock  lines,  and  diagonal  lines  of  construction. 

Half-breadth  staff : 

Shipbuild. :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it  half  the 
length  of  each  beam  in  the  ship. 

half-bred,  a. 

1.  Born  of  a  sire  of  pure  blood  and  of  a  mother  of 
impure  blood. 

2.  Mongrel,  mean. 

3.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good 
breeding. 

half-breed,  s. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthropology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  offspring  of  parents  of  different 
races,  though  the  term  is  usually  confined  to  the 
children  of  one  of  the  white  race  and  a  Red  Indian. 

“The  French  half-breeds  at  the  Bed  River  are  a  gigantic 
race.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  262. 

2.  Spec,  {pi.) :  Two  tribes,  one  at  Red  River  Set¬ 
tlement,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  the  other 
subsisting  by  hunting.  The  rise  of  independent 
half-breed  tribes  is  specially  interesting,  as  it  is 
“  the  first  step  toward  the  evolution  of  a  distinct 
race.”  Whether  more  than  the  initiatory  step  will 
be  taken  seems  problematical.  Archdeacon  Hun¬ 
ter,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  at  Red  River, 
states  that  though  the  offspring  descended  from 
mixed  blood  does  not  fail,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  their  descendants  are  whites 
or  half-breeds,  so  that  their  absorption  is  appar¬ 
ently  only  a  question  of  time. 

“In  the  field  .  .  .  the  superiority  of  the  Half-breeds 

is  strikingly  manifest.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  264. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Sprung  from  such  a  union  as  that  described 
under  A.  1. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  either  of  the 
tribes  described  under  A.  2. 

“The  Half-breed  buffalo-hunters  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  approximating  to  the  nomad  Indians.” — Wilson:  Pre¬ 
historic  Man,  ii.  262. 


half- gang 

half-brother,  s.  A  brother  by  one  parent,  but 
not  by  both, 
half-cadence,  .s. 

Mus. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cadence  when  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the  chord: 
of  the  tonic.  It  is  also  called  an  imperfect  cadence.. 
[Cadence.] 

•"half-cap,  s.  An  imperfect  salute  by  only  slightljj- 
moving  the  cap. 

“  With  certain  half-caps  and  cold  moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  silence.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2:^ 

half-caponiere,  s. 

Fort.:  A  communication  in  the  dry  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  constructed  with  but  one  parapet. 

half-caste,  s.  One  born  of  a  European  father  or 
a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  mother,  or  more  rarely 
of  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  father  and  a  Euro¬ 
pean  mother ;  a  Eurasian,  an  East  Indian. 

*half-cheek,  s.  A  face  in  profile. 

“  St.  George’s  half-cheek  in  a  brooch.” 

Shakesp.;  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

half-chess,  s. 

Bridgebuild. :  A  short  chess  or  platform-board  oft 
a  military  bridge. 

*half- clammed,  a.  Half-starved,  half-famished. 
“  Lions’  half-clammed  entrails  roar  for  food.” 

Marslun.  ( Ogilvie .) 

half-cock,  s. 

Firearms:  The  position  of  the  gunlock  when  the. 
nose  of  the  sear  is  in  the  first  or  deep  notch  of  the 
tumbler.  From  this  it  cannot  be  pulled  off  by  the. 
trigger. 

\\To  go  off  half-cocked :  To  start  or  make  a  move 
before  one  is  ready. 

half-crown,  s.  A  silver  English  coin  of  the  value, 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  (sixty  cents). 

half-cut,  a.  Partly,  but  not  completely  cut.. 
(Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  14.) 

Half-cut  line :  Flax  cut  in  two  lengths  for  spin., 
ning. 

half-decked,  a.  Partially  decked. 

“The  half-decked  craft  which  were  use!  by  the  latter 
vikings.” — Elton:  Origins  of  English  History,  p.  400. 

half-dime,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States, 
value  five  cents. 

half-dollar,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  fifty  cents. 

half-dozen,  s.  Six. 

half-eagle,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
value  five  dollars. 

half-face,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  face  as  seen  in  profile. 

“Then  turned  the  tongueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye.” 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,255. 

*2.  A  miserable  look,  an  unpromising  counte-. 
nance. 

“  He  hath  a  half-face  like  my  father.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Showing  only  half  the  face;  in  pro^ 
file ;  half-faced. 

half-faced,  a. 

1.  Showing  but  half  the  face  ;  showing  the  face  iij 
profile. 

2.  Half-hidden.  • 

“  A  half-faced  sun  striving  to  shine.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

3.  Wretched-looking,  miserable,  tliin-faced. 

“  This  same  half-faced  fellow  Shallow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*half-farthing,  s.  The  smallest,  British  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  14  of  a  cent.  Half-farthings  are 
not  now  in  circulation. 

half-floor,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  frame  whose 
heel  is  over  the  keel,  and  upon  whose  head  rests  the 
heel  of  the  second  futtock.  It  lies  for  half  its  length 
alongside  the  cross-timber,  and  the  other  half  along¬ 
side  the  first  futtock. _  Its  heel  butts  against  the 
heel  of  the  corresponding  timber  of  the  other  half 
of  the  frame,  at  the  middle  line  of  the  ship,  where 
they  are  clamped  between  the  keel  and  keelson,  and 
coaked  or  bolted  thereto. 

half-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  An  ore-smelting  furnace  of  about  36  feet 
in  height.  The  high  furnace  is  from  50  to  72  feet  in 
height. 

half-gang,  s. 

Weaving:  The  part  of  warp  of  twenty  threads, 
warped  round  the  bank  after  a  lease. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pli 
-ran,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?I,  del 
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half- guinea 


half-guinea,  s.  A  gold  British  coin  of  the  value 
of  $2.52 ;  it  is  not  now  in  circulation. 

half-hatched,  a.  Imperfectly  hatched  or  incu¬ 
bated  ;  addled. 

“Turnips  and  half-hatched  eggs  (a  mingled  shower) 
Among  the  rabble  rain.”  Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  224. 

half-header,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  half-brick  laid  at  the  angle  of  a 
building  to  finish  the  course.  [Closer.] 
half-hearted,  a. 

1.  Illiberal,  ungenerous,  unkind. 

2.  Wanting  in  enthusiasm,  ardor,  or  zeal;  luke¬ 
warm,  indifferent. 

half-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  Passing  the  end  of  a  rope  round  its  stand¬ 
ing  part,  and  then  through  the  bight.  A  clove-hitch 
is  two  half-hitches. 

half-holiday,  s.  A  half-day  given  up  to  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  a  day  on  which  work  is  done  during  only  half 
of  the  usual  period. 

half-hour,  s.  The  space  of  thirty  minutes. 

half-hourly,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Occurring  at  intervals  of  lialf-an- 
faour ;  lasting  half-an-hour. 

B.  As  adv. :  At  intervals  of  half-an-hour. 

half-inferior,  a. 

Bot.  (of  an  ovary ) :  Having  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower  coherent  at  their  base,  and  forming  a  tube 
which  surrounds  the  free  pistil.  Example,  the  rose. 

*half-’kirtle,  s.  A  jacket  or  short-skirted  gown ; 
a  common  dress  for  courtesans. 

“  If  you  be  not  swinged 
ATI  forswear  half -kir ties.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  4. 
half-lap,  s.  (See  the  compound.) 

Half-lap  coupling: 

Mech. :  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which  the  boss-ends 
ot  the  connected  shafts  are  made  semi-cylindrical, 
so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  The  coupling-box  is  a 
plane  cylinder  bored  to  fit,  and  is  kept  in  its  place 
€>y  a  parallel  key  or  feather. 

half-lattice,  s.  (See  the  compound.) 

Half -lattice  girder : 

Bridgebuild. :  A  form  of  girder  sometimes  known 
as  a  “  Warren  girder,”  and  consisting  of  horizontal 
•upper  and  lower  bars,  and  a  series  of  diagonal  bars, 
-sloping  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  and 
dividing  the  space  between  the  bars  into  a  series  of 
•triangles.  [Truss.] 
half-length,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Painting:  A  portrait  showing  only  the  bust  or 
upper  half  of  the  body. 

B.  As  adj.:  Consistingof  or  showingonly  half  the 
full  length  ;  as,  a  half-length  portrait. 

half-mast,  s.  A  point  some  distance  away  from 
the  top  of  the  mast.  A  flag  flying  at  half  mast  is  a 
token  of  mourning. 

half-measure,  s.  A  feeble  or  imperfect  line  of 
action ;  a  course  of  action  wanting  in  energy  or 
thoroughness. 

half-merlon,  s. 

Fort. :  That  solid  portion  of  a  parapet  which  is  at 
the  right  or  left  extremity  of  a  battery, 
half-minute,  s.  &  a.  Thirty  seconds. 
Half-minute  glass : 

Naut. :  A  sand-glass  which  determines  the  time 
for  the  running  out  of  the  log  line. 

half-monopetalous,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  petals  united,  but  so  slightly 
coherent  that  they  easily  separate, 
half-moon,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  moon  in  its  appearance  at  half  increase  or 
decrease,  when  half  its  disc  appears  illuminated. 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  half-moon. 

“See  how  in  war) ike  muster  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings.” 

Milton:  P.  It.,  iii.  309. 

II.  Fort. :  A  redan  with  refused  flanks,  used  as  an 
•advanced  outwork  ;  a  demi-lune,  a  lunette. 

Half -moon  knife:  A  double-handled  knife  used  by 
the  dresser  of  skins  for  parchment.  The  knife  has 
a  crescent  shape,  and  projects  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  handles, 
half-netted,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  only  the  outer  layer  reticulated,  as 
the  roots  of  Gladiolus  communis. 

half-note,  s. 

1.  Music  f 

(1)  A  minim,  as  being  the  half  of  a  semibreve. 

(2)  A  semitone. 

2.  Comm. :  The  half  of  a  bank-note,  cut  in  two  for 
safety  in  transmission  by  post. 
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half-pace,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  gentle  pace  or  walk;  a  foot¬ 
pace. 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay  window. 

(2)  A  resting  place  at  the  end  of  a  flight  of  steps ; 
a  landing ;  a  footpace. 

half-part,  s. 

1.  A  moiety;  a  half.  (Shakesp. :  K.  John,  ii.) 

2.  Equal  shares;  halves.  (Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv. 
1.) 

half-past,  adv.  or  prep.  Half-an-hour  past;  as, 
It  is  half-past  two,  that  is,  half-an-hour  past  two 
o’clock. 

half-pay,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Half  the  usual  amount  of  pay  or 
allowance  ;  a  reduced  allowance  paid  to  an  officer 
when  not  in  active  service.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  exactly  half  the  usual  amount. 

B.  As  adj. :  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half -pay ;  on 
half-pay. 

half-penny,  s.  &  a.  [Halfpenny.] 
half-pike,  s. 

1.  A  spear-headed  weapon,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  pike.  There  were  two  sorts,  one  employed  in 
boarding  ships,  the  other,  called  also  a  spontoon, 
carried  by  officers. 

“The  troops  were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  camp  followers,  armed  with  scythes,  half-pikes, 
and  skeans.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  particular  exercise  with  the  pike.  (Nares.) 

“  I’ll  try  one  course  with  thee  at  the  half-pike.” —Tragedy 

of  Hoffman.  (1631.) 

half-pint,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  half  of  a  pint ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  quart. 

B.  Hs  adj. :  Containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  quart. 
“One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine; 

And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.” 

Pope:  Sat.  ii.  153. 

half-port,  s. 

Naut. :  A  port  shutter,  having  a  hole  for  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  gun-muzzle, 
half-press,  s. 

Print. :  The  work  performed  by  one  man  alone  at 
a  printing-press, 
half-price,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst.:  Half  the  usual  price;  a  reduced 
charge  at  which  children  are  admitted  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment  or  carried  on  a  railway,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.:  At  half  the  usual  price  or  charge; 
at  a  reduced  price  or  charge. 

half-principal,  s. 

Carp. :  A  rafter  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
crown  of  the  roof.  Their  tops  are  connected  by 
collar-beams,  or  rest  on  a  purlin. 

half-quarter,  s.  The  eighth  part,  especially  of 
a  year ;  a  half-quarter  day. 

Half-quarter  day :  The  day  intermediate  between 
the  quarter-days  of  the  year, 
half-read,  a. 

1.  Partly  perused. 

2.  Imperfectly  or  superficially  informed  by  read¬ 
ing.  (Well-read.) 

“The  clown  unread  and  half-read  gentleman.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  409. 

half-relief,  s.  The  moderate  prominence  of  a 
sculptured  figure  from  the  plain  surface  to  which  it 
is  attached.  It  is  also  known  as  inezzo-rilievo,  or 
demi-relief,  and  is  a  grade  between  alto-rilievo  or 
high-relief,  and  basso-rilievo  or  low-relief, 
half- rip,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Half -rip  saw : 

Carp.:  A  species  of  hand-saw  with  a  narrower 
set  than  a  rip-saw  and  somewhat  finer  gaugo  of 
teeth. 

half-round,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Semicircular. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  A  molding,  the  profile  of  which  is  a  semi¬ 
circle.  It  may  be  either  a  bead  or  a  torus. 
Half-round  bit:  A  demi-cylinder  bit. 

Half -round  file :  A  file  flat  on  one  side  and  round¬ 
ing  on  the  other.  The  curve  usually  varies  from 
the  half  to.  the  twelfth  of  a  circle,  but  the  name 
half-round  is  indiscriminately  applied.  Files  with 
the  larger  curvature  are  known  as  full  half-rounds ; 
others  as  flat  half-rounds. 

*half-rounding,  a.  Forming  into  a  semicircle. 

“  The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  862. 

half-royal,  s. 

Paper:  A  kind  of  mill-board  or  paste-board  of 
two  sizes — viz.,  large,  21  inches  by  14;  small,  201 
inches  by  13, 


half-tide 

♦half-scholar,  s.  One  who  is  imperfectly 
taught.  ,  . 

“We  have  many  half-scholars  now-a-days,  and  there  is 
much  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the  notions  and 
opinions  of  some  persons.” — Watts. 

half-seas  over,  adv.  Originally  a  nautical 
phrase,  signifying  half-way  in  one’s  course  ;  hence, 
generally  half-way.  Specifically,  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  drunkenness ;  lialf-druuk. 

“I  am  half-seas  o'er  to  death  ; 

And  since  I  must  die  once,  I  would  be  loth  ^ 

To  make  a  double  work  of  what’s  half-finished. 

Dryden. 

half-shift,  s. 

Music :  A  position  of  the  hand  in  playing  on  in¬ 
struments  of  the  violin  family.  It  lies  between  the 
open  position  and  the  first  shift.  [Shift.] 
half-shot,  a.  Half  drunk.  (Slang.) 
half-shoe,  s. 

Farr. :  A  shoe  on  the  one  side  only  of  a  horse  s 
foot,  as  a  protection  or  corrective  when  the  horse 
is  not  fully  shod. 

half-sighted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  weak  and  imperfect  sight. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  weak  discernment;  short-sighted. 
“  The  officers  of  the  king’s  household  had  need  be 

provident,  both  for  his  honor  and  thrift:  they  must  look 
both  ways,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted.” — Bacon. 

half-sister,  s.  A  sister  on  the  father’s  side  only, 
or  on  the  mother’s  side  only. 

half-sovereign,  s.  A  gold  English  coin  of  the 
value  of  ten  shillings  sterling  ($2.40).  It  weighs 
2  dwts.  13'63724  grains. 

*half-sphere,  s.  A  hemisphere. 

“Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots;  and  day. 

At  showing  but  thy  head  forth,  start  away 
From  this  half -sphere. ” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline ,  1.  1. 

half-starved,  a.  Very  ill  or  poorly  fed;  not 
having  sufficient  food. 

half-stem  clasping,  a. 

Bot.:  Clasping  a  stem  in  a  small  degree.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

half-step,  s. 

Music:  One  of  the  smallest  intervals  in  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale ;  a  semitone. 

*half-strained,  a.  Half-bred ;  imperfect. 

“I  find  I’mbut  a  half-strained  villain  yet, 

But  mungril-mischievous;  for  my  blood  boiled 
To  view  this  brutal  act.”  Dryden. 

half-stuff,  s. 

Paper-making :  The  partially-ground  rag-pulp, 
the  produce  of  the  washing-engine,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  two  engines  by  which  the  reduction  is 
made.  [Rag-engine.] 

Half -stuff  machine : 

Paper-making :  A  washing-machine  in  which 
ground  rags  are  cleaned  and  cut  to  a  greater  degree 
of  fineness  than  in  the  rag-engine. 

half-sunken,  a.  Partially  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Half-sunken  battery : 

Fortif.:  A  battery  having  its  interior  space  or  ter- 
replein  sunk  some  inches  below  the  natural  surface, 
and  its  parapet  composed  of  the  earth  thus  obtained 
and  of  that  taken  from  a  narrow  ditch  in  front. 
This  description  of  battery  admits  of  being  more 
quickly  constructed  than  any  other,  as  the  diggers 
can  work  both  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 
*half-supped,  a.  Half  satiated,  half-satisfied. 
“My  half-supped  sword.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  8. 

half-sword,  s.  Half  the  length  of  a  sword. 

IT  At  half -sword:  At  close  quarters;  in  close 
fight. 

“I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen 
of  them  two  hours  together.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 
ii.  4. 

*half-tale,  s.  An  account  or  statement  which  i3 
almost  a  fable. 

“ Half-tales  be  truths.” 

Shakesp .:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

half-terete,  a. 

Bot.:  Flat  on  one  side,  terete— i.  e.,  rounded— on 
the  other.  Used  of  some  stems, 
half-thick,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth. 

H  Half -thick  file :  A  large,  coarse  file  with  one 
rounded  and  three  flat  sides.  It  is  used  as  a  rubber- 
file  for  coarse  work. 

half- tide,  s.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single  tide; 
the  state  of  the  tide  when  half-way  between  flood 
and  ebb. 

IT  Half -tide  dock:  A  basin  connecting  two  or 
more  docks,  and  communicating  with  the  entrance- 
basin. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
■or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


=  a 


half-timber 


hall 
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half-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  short  futtocks  in  the  cant- 
body. 

half-timbered,  a. 

Arch.:  An  architectural  designation  fora  style  of 
decorative  house-building  extensively  practiced  in 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  was  peculiarly  of  a  picturesque  character ;  the 
foundations  and  principal  supports  were  of  stout 
timber,  and  the  interstices  of  the  fronts  were  filled 
with  plaster,  frequently  ornamentally  molded.  In 
many  cases  the  ornamental  timber  framing  was  of 
a  dark  color,  which,  with  the  barge-board  gable, 
gave  the  whole  an  exceedingly  interesting  appear¬ 
ance. 

half-time,  s.  Half  the  ordinary  time  allotted  for 
the  performance  of  any  task. 

“  If  a  boy  wanted  to  work  half-time ,  he  went  to  one  of 
these  and  got  his  book  filled  in.” — Schoolmaster,  Feb.  2, 
1884,  p.  162. 

half-tint,  s. 

Paint.:  An  intermediate  color;  a  middle  tint;  a 
color  intermediate  between  the  extreme  lights  and 
shades  of  a  picture. 

half-title,  s. 

Print. :  The  title  of  a  book  inserted  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  first  page  of  matter. 

half-tongue,  s. 

Ena.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  a  jury,  for  the  trial 
of  a  foreigner,  composed  of  one-halt  of  English,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

half-tub,  s.  Half  a  cask  cut  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis.  Such  is  a  deck  tub  for  swabs  in  deck¬ 
cleaning,  and  for  gun-sponges  on  ship-board.  Such 
is  also  the  match-tub. 


B.  As  adv. :  In  part ;  partly ;  to  the  extent  of  a 
half. 

*C.  Assubst.:  A  halfpenny. 

“  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling.” — 
Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  v. 

half-pen-njf  (pi.  half -p$n§e,  half -pen-nie§) 

(If  silent),  s-  &  a.  [Eng.  half,  and  penny.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  value  of 
half  a  penny,  or  one  cent. 

“Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and 
sold  it  for  three  halfpence." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  of  very  little  value  or  importance ;  a 
very  slight  amount  or  value. 

*2.  A  small  fragment. 

“  She  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence." — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  8. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  value  or  price  of  a  halfpenny. 

“  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold 
for  a  penny.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Of  little  value  ;  very  small  or  insignificant. 

“  Thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  dis¬ 
cretion.” — Shakesp. :  Love* 3  Labor’s  Lost ,  v.  i. 

halfpenny-worth,  s.  The  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

“  O  monstrous  !  but  one  halfpenny -worth  of  bread  to  this 
intolerable  deal  of  sack.”— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

hai-I-(l),  prefix  [Mid.  Eng.  7iah'=holy.]  Holy. 
[Halibut.] 

hal-I-(2),  pref.  [Gr.  7i,a77os=marine,  from  hals 
(genit.  halos)  =  the  sea.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sea,  marine. 


*har-I-dSm,  ♦hal-i-dome,  *hal-li-dome,  *hol- 
li-dam,  s.  [A.  S.  hdligddm— holiness,  anything 
holy  or  sacred,  a  relic,  &c.] 

1.  A  word  used  in  adjurations;  a  sacred  word  of 
honor ;  a  religious  oath. 

2.  Lands  belonging  to  a  religious  foundation. 

“Within  the  halidome  or  patrimony  of  the  Abbey.” — 

Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  v. 

hal-lTeu  -tics,  s.  [Gr.  halieutikos— pertaining  to 
fishing;  he  halieutike=the  art  of  fishing;  halieus= 
a  fisherman.]  A  treatise  on  fishes  or  the  art  of  fish¬ 
ing;  ichthyology. 

hal-I-mass,  s.  [A.  S.  hdlig=ho\y,  and  mass.] 
The  feast  of  All  Souls ;  All  Hallowmass. 

“  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May; 

Sent  back  like  halimass,  or  shortest  day.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

hal-I-og  -r^-pher,  s.  [Gr.  halios=  belonging  to 
the  sea  |  7ia7s=the  sea,  and  grapho=to  write.]  One 
versed  in  haliography ;  one  who  writes  about  the 
sea. 

hal-l-og-rgi-phy,  s.  [Haliographer.]  That 
department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  sea ;  a 
description  of  the  sea. 

hal-l-6-tld,  s.  [Haliotidas.] 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  Haliotid®. 

“  The  Haliotids  constitute  a  very  beautiful  genus.” — 
Lamarck,  as  transl.  in  Eng.  Cycl.,  iii.  22. 

hal-I-o-ti-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  haliot  (is)(q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Ear-shells.  A  family  of  gasteropodous 
mollusks,  order  Prosobranchiata,  section  Holosto- 
mata.  Shell  spiral,  ear-shaped,  or  trochiform ; 
aperture  large,  nacreous,  outer  lip  notched  or  per¬ 
forated,  no  operculum.  Animal  with  a  short  muzzle 
and  two  branchial  plumes. 


half-turning  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  thread  occu¬ 
pying  one-half  of  its  cylindrical  surface, 
half-way,  adv.  &  a. 

A.  As  adv.:  At  a  point  intermediate  between  two 
other  points ;  in  the  middle  ;  midway. 

B.  As  adj.:  Situated  half  way,  or  at  a  point  inter¬ 
mediate  between  two  other  points ;  equidistant 
from  two  extremes ;  as,  a  half-way  house. 

half- wise,  a.  Not  quite  of  sound  intellect ;  silly ; 
half-witted. 

“Consider,  Johnny’s  but  half-wise." 

Wordsworth :  Idiot  Boy. 

half-wit,  s.  A  silly  fellow  ;  a  blockhead. 

‘‘Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light, 

We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite.” 

Dryden:  Prologue  to  All  for  Love. 

half-witted,  adj.  Weak  in  the  intellect;  silly; 

foolish. 

“  Such  readers  generally  admire  some  half-witted  thing, 
who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man.” — Goldsmith:  Trav¬ 
eler.  (Dedic.) 

*half- worker,  s.  One  who  performs  half  of  a 
work.  (Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  v.) 

!,'half-world,  s.  A  hemisphere.  (Shakesp.:  Mac¬ 
beth,  ii.  1.) 

half-year,  s.  A  period  of  six  months. 

half-yearly,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:  Happening  or  recurring  every  half- 
year,  or  twice  in  a  year  ;  semi-annual. 

B.  As  adv. :  Once  iu  every  half-year;  twice  in 
every  year. 

*half  (l  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Half,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  divide  in  halves;  to  halve;  hence, 
to  divide. 

“Not  trobled,  mangled,  and  halfed,  but  sounde,  whole, 
full.”  — Ascham:  Scholemaster,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  divide;  not  to  give  one’s  self  alto¬ 
gether. 

“Saul,  first  halflng  with  God  (as  when  God  gave  Amalec 
into  his  hand)  and  then  halting  in  religion.”— Hall:  Divce 

Elizabethe. 

half-er  (l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  half',  -er.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  divides  anything  in  halves. 

2.  One  who  possesses  only  a  half  or  moiety;  a 
partner. 

“That  is  halfer  and  compartner  with  the  smoke  of  this 
fat  world,  and  with  ease,  smelleth  strong  of  a  foul  and 
false  way.” — Rutherford:  Letters,  ep.  173. 

3.  A  waverer. 

“If  such  halfers  in  opinion  would  openly  avow  what 
jovertly  you  couceale.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  pt. 
4i.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Hunt.:  A  male  fa'.krz-deer  gelded. 

half -ling  (first  l  silent),  half-lin,  half-lings, 
a,.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  half,  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  fully  grown. 


hal-i-a  -e-tus,  hal-i-ap-e-tus,  s-  [Lat.  hali- 
ceetos;  Gr.  haliaietos;  pref.  hali-  (2),  andGr.  aetos= 
an  eagle.] 

Ornith. :  Sea-eagle ;  a  genus  of  Falconid®,  sub¬ 
family  Aquilin®  (Eagles).  Haliaetus  albicilla  is 
the  White-tailed  or  Cinereous  Eagle  of  books. 
[Eagle.]  H.  leucocephalus  is  the  Sea-eagle,  the 
Bald-eagle,  or  the  White-headed  eagle,  the  species 
adopted  as  symbolical  of  the  United  States, 
hal -13rd  (i  as  y),  s.  [Halliard.] 
hal-I-as  -tur,  s.  [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Lat.  astur 
=a  species  of  hawk.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilin®  (Eagles).  Haliastur 
indus  is  the  Pondicherry  eagle,  called  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  India  the  Brahmany  Kite.  It  flies  above 
rivers,  pouncing  upon  the  fish,  which  are  its  chief 
food. 


hal-i-but,  hol-I-but,  *hal-ll-but,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  7ia7i=holy,  and butte=& flounder;  Hut. heilbot, 
helbut,  from  heilig =ho\y,  and  bot=  a  plaice;  Ger. 
heilbutt,  heiligebutte,  heilbutt,  hellebutt,  helligbutt : 
heilig=holy,  and  butt=a  flounder.  So  named  be¬ 
cause  it  was  commonly  eaten  on  holidays.] 

Ichthy.:  Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  oue  of  tire  Pleu- 
ronectid®  (Flat  Fishes).  It  is  a  fish  much  akin  to 
the  turbot.  The 
genuine  turbot, 

Rhombus  maxi- 
mus,  is,  however, 
a  different  fish. 

The  halibut  is 
the  larger  of  the 
two.  It  some¬ 
times  weighs 
from  300  to  400 
lbs.,  or,  it  is  said, 
even  500  lbs.  The 
halibut  has  a 
better  flavor 
than  the  turbot. 

hal-1-  choer- 
us,  s.  [Prefix 
hali-  (2),  and  Gr. 
choiros=a  young  pig.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Phocid®  (Seals).  Halichcerus 
qryphus  is  the  Gray  Seal,  found  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  but  more  abundantly  in  Greenland. 

hal-i-chon'-drl-a,  s.  [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Gr. 
chondros=  corn,  grain,  cartilage.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Horny  Sponges. 

ha-lic  -O-re,  s.  [Pref.  hali-  (2),  andGr.  kore= a 
girl.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Manatid®  (Sea  cows) .  Halicore 
cetacea  is  the  dugong  (q.  v.). 


Halibut. 


hk-llc'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  halizo=to  gather  together, 
to  assemble.  (Agassiz.)]  _ 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  solitary  bees,  family  Andre- 
nid®.  found  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Nearly  200  species  are  known. 

*hal'-I-dam,  s.  [See  def.]  Probably  the  same 
as  Halidom  (q.  v.),  but  by  some  taken  to  mean  holy 
dame— i.  e.,  the  holy  or  blessed  dame  or  virgin. 


hal -1-6'  tls,  s.  [Gr.  halios= marine,  and  ous 
(gonit.  otos)  =an  ear.] 

ZoOl. :  Ear-shells  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Haliotid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell,  which  is  striated,  is 
ear-shaped  with  a  small  flat  apex,  a  very  wide 
iridescent  aperture,  the  outer  angle  perforated  with 
a  series  of  holes.  Known  species ;  Recent,  seventy- 
five,  from  Britain,  India,  China,  Australia,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  &c. ;  fossil,  four,  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

hal-I-o-tdid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  haliotis  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  e(dos=form,  appearance.] 

ZoOl.:  Resembling  the  Haliotis  (Ear-shell)  in 
form. 

haT -1-plus ,  s.  [Gr.  haliplous,  a  contr.  for  hali- 
ploos=(l)  covered  with  water,  (2)  (later)  sailing  on 
the  sea,  pref.  hali-  (2),  and  pious,  contr.  for  ploos= 
a  voyage.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Dytiscid®. 
They  are  small,  active  water-beetles. 

ha'-lite,s.  [Gr.  hals  (genit.  halos)=a  grain  or 
lump  of  salt,  rock  salt,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Min.:  Under  this  designation  Dana  described 
common  salt.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  prefers  to  make 
halite  a  synonym  of  salt  (q.  v.).  (See  also  Rocs 
Salt.) 

hal-i-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Greek 
therion=a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  having,  according 
to  Professor  Flower,  an  ossified  thigh-bone  articu¬ 
lated  to  a  well-defined  acetabulum  in  the  pelvis, 
thus  making  some  approach  to  an  ordinary  hoofed 
quadruped.  (Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed., 
p.  302.) 

fhSl-lIt'-tl-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  halitu(s)  =  a  breathing; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otts.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  breath  or  vapor;  vaporous. 
(Boyle :  Works,  i.  100.) 

2.  Physiol,  (of  the  air  in  the  lungs):  Produced  by 
breathing. 

hal'-i-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  halo=to  breathe  out.] 
Anat.,  Chem.,<&c.: 

1 1.  Breath.  [Breathing.] 

2.  An  exhalation  attended  by  a  faint  smell  arising 
from  newly  drawn  blood.  (Quain.) 

*halk,  *halke,  *haulk,  s.  [A.  S.  healc.]  A  cor¬ 
ner,  a  nook  ;  a  retired  or  secret  place.  (The  Reader 
to  Jeffrey  Chaucer.  Speght,  1598.) 

hall,  *halle,  *haule,  s.  [A.  S.  heall,  heal;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  hal;  Icel.  hall,  hole;  O.  Sw.  hall.  From 
the  same  root  as  A.  S.  helan=to  hide  or  conceal; 
Lat.  ce7o.  Hall  and  cell  are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  A  large  room  or  apartment,  especially  one  in 
which  public  meetings  are  held ;  a  room  devoted  to 
the  transaction  of  public  or  corporate  business,  or 
the  holding  of  entertainments.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  composition;  as,  a  town-7iai7,  a  music-7ia77, 
&c. 

“Then  ye  souldiers  of  the  debite toke  Jesus  vnto  the 
comon  hall."— Bible  (1551),  Matt,  xxvii. 

2.  A  building  in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held. 
“The  great  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus.” — Pen¬ 
nant:  London,  p.  114. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ?hin,  benph;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-ciaix,  -tian  --  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


hall-board 
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halo 


3.  In  the  Universities  the  latge  apartment  in 
Which  the  scholars  dine  in  common. 

IT  Hence  used  for  the  dinner  itself. 

4.  A  manor-house :  from  the  residences  of  the  lords 
of  manors  being  “  occasional”  courts  of  justice. 

“Captain  Sentry,  my  master’s  nephew,  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  hall  house,  and  the  whole  estate.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  617. 

5.  Any  large  mansion  ;  the  residence  of  a  squire. 

6.  A  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house  ;  a  vestibule ; 
an  entrance  lobby. 

7.  The  room  in  a  mansion  in  which  the  servants 
dine,  &c. ;  a  servants’  hall. 

8.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  unendowed 
college. 

9.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  college  en¬ 
dowed  or  unendowed. 

IT  A  hall ,  a  hall!  A  cry  or  exclamation  to  make 
room  or  clear  the  way  for  any  particular  purpose. 

“A  hall,  a  hall,  give  room  and  foot  it,  girls.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

U  Obvious  comoounds  :  Hall-clock,  hall-door,  hall- 
lamp,  hall-windoui. 

*hall-board,  s.  A  dining-table. 

“  Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-hoard , 

Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  22. 

hall-dinner,  s.  A  dinner  in  a  public  hall :  specif., 
the  students’  dinner  in  the  hall  of  a  college. 

Hall-mark,  s. 

I.  Lit.:  An  official  stamp  affixed  by  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Company  and  certain  other  officers  to  man¬ 
ufactured  gold  and  silver  articles  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  standard.  ( English .) 

II.  Fig. :  Any  mark  or  sign  of  genuineness. 
*hall-table,  s. 

1.  A  dining-table. 

“The  huge  hall-table’ s  oaken  face 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  (Introd.) 

2.  A  table  in  the  hall  or  entrance  of  a  house. 

hall  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  hall;  -age.]  A 
toll  paid  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchandise  in  a 

hall. 

hal'-lgm,  hal'-lon,  hal-land,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.] 

1.  A  mud  wall,  or  what  is  called  a  cat-and-clay 
wall,  in  cottages,  extending  from  the  fore  wall 
backward,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  shelter  the  inner 
part  of  the  house  from  the  air  of  the  door  when 
opened. 

“She  sat  quietly  beyond  the  Italian,  or  earthen  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  cottage.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  screen,  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  outside  of  a  cot¬ 
tage. 

*hal-lan-shak-er,  *hal-land-scheck-ar,  *hal- 
len-shak-er,  s.  [Hallan.] 

1.  A  sturdy  beggar. 

“Had  seen  me  than  staakin  about  like  a  hcillenshaker, 
you  wou’d  haetaen  me  for  a  water-wraith.” — Journal  from 
London ,  p.  4. 

2.  A  beggarly  knave  ;  a  low  fellow. 

3.  One  who  has  a  mean  or  shabby  appearance. 

“I,  and  a  wheen  hallenshakers  like  mysell.” — Scott:  An¬ 
tiquary,  ch.  iv. 

fhal-le-flin'-te,  hal-le-flin  -ta,  s.  [Sw.] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  Felstone  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  Eurite,  and  Petrosilex. 

“  Dr.  Hicks  has  recorded  the  presence  of  an  incipient 
foliation  in  the  halleflinta  (“Arvonian”)  of  St.  David’s.” 
— Quar.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  xxxvii.  216. 

The  form  halleflinte  is  in  Eutley’s  Study  of 
Rocks  (2d  ed.),  p.  214. 

hal-le-lff -jah,  al-le-lff'-ia,  hal-le-lfi'-iah 

(j  and  i  as  y),  s.‘  [Gr.  Allelouia;  Heb.  Hallelu-Yah 
=  Praise  yo  Jehovah.] 

A.  As  substantive :  < 

Scrip.  <&  Ecclesiol. :  An  ascription  of  praise  to 
God  (see  def.),  occurring  at  the  commencement  of 
many  psalms,  as  cvi.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.,  &c.  Hence 
it  became  a  doxology  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
We  read  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  that  “  much 
people  in  heaven  ”  said  Alleluia,  as  did  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures  (Rev. 
xix.  1,  3,  4,  6),  these  coupling  it  with  Amen.  The 
verses  just  quoted  aided  Alleluia,  or  Hallelujah,  in 
becoming  what  it  now  is,  a  doxology  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  though  the  meaning  is  unknown  to 
many  who  at  times  use  it  as  an  ejaculation. 

“In  those  days,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  anyone  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields,  might  hear  the  plowman  at  his  hal¬ 
lelujahs.” —Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  ejacu¬ 
lating,  or  singing  hallelujahs. 

“And  tune  the  hallelujah  song  anew.” 

Byrom:  An  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Temple. 


hallelujah  lass,  s.  The  name  given  to  those 
female  officers  and  members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
who  take  part  in  the  public  services  of  that  body. 

hal-le-lff-jat-ic  (j  as  y),  a.  [Heb.  hallelujah, 
t  euphonic,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  halle¬ 
lujahs,  or  to  sacred  compositions  containing  them, 
hal’-liard  (i  as  y),  s.  [Halyard.] 
hal'-li-dome,  s.  [Halidome.] 

*hal'-lion  (ias  y),  *hair-yon,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  cf.  scullion.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  worthless  fellow.  (Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  iv.) 

2.  A  clown,  a  boor.  ( Davidson :  Seasons,  p.  26.) 

3.  A  gentleman’s  servant  out  of  livery. 

4.  An  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  woman, 
hal-llte,  s.  [Named  from  Halle,  in  a  garden  of 

which  town  it  was  first  found  in  1830.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Aluminite  (Dana),  a  mineral 
for  which  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  prefers  the  name 
Websterite  (q.  v.). 

*hall'-m6te,  *har-mote,  s.  [Eng.  hall,  and 
mote.]  A  court,  now  called  a  court-baron  (q.  v.). 
hal-loo',  hal-loa,  hal-low,  hol-lo,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[Halloo,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cry  or  call  out  with  a  loud  voice  ;  to  cry  hal¬ 
loo  in  order  to  attract  attention. 

“I’ll  tarry  till  my  son  come:  he  hallowed  but  even  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’ s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  call  after  dogs  to  encourage  them  ;  to  cheer 
dogs  on  with  cries. 

“The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth 
halloo.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  out  loudly  ;  to  shout  out. 

“  Hallooing  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Right,  i.  6. 
*2.  To  shout  or  call  out  loudly  to. 

“  He  that  first  lights  on  him 
Halloo  the  other.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 

*3.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

“  Halloo  me  like  a  hare.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

*4.  To  encourage  with  shouts;  to  cheer  or  urge  on. 
“  He  halloos  on  the  whole  pack  against  me.” — Dryden: 
Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

hal-loo',  inter  j.  &  s.  (-According  to  Skeat.,  from 
A.  S.  eala= ah  lo !  But  cf.  Fr.  halle  —  a  cheering  or 
setting  on  a  dog;  haller=  to  hallow  or  encourage 
dogs  with  hallowing  ( Cotgrave )  ;  Ger.  halloh.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  to  call  attention ; 
a  loud  shout ;  a  call  to  cheer  on  dogs  while  hunt¬ 
ing. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cry  to  attract  attention  or  to 
cheer  on  dogs. 

“  They  got  again  into  their  canoes;  gave  us  some  hal¬ 
loos;  flourished  their  weapons.” — Cook:  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iv. 

hal  -lo-typo,  s.  [First  element  doubtful;  Eng. 
type  (q.  v.).] 

Phot.:  The  same  as  Hellenotyfe  (q.  v.). 
hal  -low,  *halghien,  *hal-ewe,  *hal-ow,  *hal- 
owe,  *hal-we,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  halgian=  to  make  holy; 
hdli.g=  holy.  Wallis,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  said  of  this  word  fere  desuevit  (it  has  almost 
fallen  into  disuse),  but  such  language  would  be  out 
of  place  now.  (Trench :  English  Past  and  Present.)] 
[Holy.] 

*1.  To  make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set  apart  or 
dedicate  for  holy  or  religious  purposes  or  Uses;  to 
sanctify. 

“To  dedicate  and  halowe  the  monastery  of  Seynt 
Denys.”— Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxxxii. 

2.  To  make  sacred  or  worthy  of  reverence. 

“  Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favored  being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow.” 

Wordsworth:  Left  upon  a  Seat. 

3.  To  reverence  as  holy ;  to  revere. 

‘‘Hallowed  be  thy  name.”— Matthew  vi.  9. 

*4.  To  bless. 

“  There  they  were  wed  and  hallowed  of  the  priest.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  ii. 

*hal’-16w,  *hal-owe,  *hal-we,  s.  [A.  S.  hdlga, 
def.  form  of  hdlig=ho\y .]  A  saint. 

“They  maynotplese  hem  [God]:  nenonof  his  hulowes.  ’ 
— Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

Hal'-low-e’en,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  Alle 
haloipene  tyd= All  hallows  tide  :  halowene— gen.  pi. 
of  Mid.  Eng.  haloive,  or  halwe— a  saint.]  The  eve  or 
vigil  of  the  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All  Saints. 

Hal’-low-mas,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  All  Hal¬ 
low  Afass=the  mass  or  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All 
Saints.]  The  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All  Saints, 
celebrated  on  November  1. 

“  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 

Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short’st  of  day.” 

Shakesp. :  Pickard  II.,  v.  2. 


*HallOWmass-rade,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
general  assembly  of  warlocks  and  witches,  formerly 
believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been  held  at  this 
season.  (Cromek:  Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song, 
p.  283.) 

hal-loy -site,  hal-loy-lite,  s.  [Named  after 
Dr.  d’Halloy,  a  French  geologist.] 

Min. :  A  clayey  or  earthy  mineral,  white,  grayish,, 
greenish,  yellowish,  bluish,  or  reddish ;  opaque  or 
translucent,  and  of  pearly  to  dull  luster.  Hardness,. 
14’2  ;  specific  gravity,  l’S-2’4.  Composition  :  Silica, 
37T2-39’50;  alumina,  22’05-4T27  ;  water,  16’0-26’5,  &c. 
Dana  recognizes  four  varieties:  (1)  Ordinary  Hal- 
loysite,  including  Galapectite,  Pseudosteatite,  and’: 
Glagerite;  (2)  Smectite,  (3)  Lenzinite,  and  (4)  Bole,., 
all  which  see.  Occurs  in  many  places  in  veins  or 
beds  of  ore,  or  in  granite.  (Dana,  &c.) 

Hall-stadt,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.,  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  market  town  in  Upper  Austria,  built  om 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  men¬ 
tioned  under  A. 

Hallstadt-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Certain  strata  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Austrian  Alps,  corresponding  to  the  St.  Cassian 
beds  on  their  southern  declivity.  Thickness  800  to 
1,000  feet.  Age  Upper  Trias.  Fossils  more  than  800;. 
marine  fossils  chiefly  mollusks.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

hal-lfl'-gin-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hallucinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  hallucinor=to  wander  in  mind,  to  rave.]  To.' 
wander  in  mind,  to  err,  to  blunder,  to  stumble. 

hal-lfi-gin-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  hallucinatio,  allu- 
cinatio,  from  hallucinor,  allucinor— to  wander  in, 
mind.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  wandering  in  the  mind;  a  mistake;  a  blun 
der. 

“  This  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  trans¬ 
criber.”  — Addison. 

*2.  A  defective  or  impaired  state  of  the  vision. 

II.  Physiol.:  Delusion  (q.  v.)  ;  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  things  which  have  no  real  existence.  Deaf 
people  hear  sounds  and  blind  see  visions.  No  per¬ 
son  can  convince  an  insane  person  that  the  sounds 
he  believes  he  hears,  or  that  the  forms  he  believes 
he  sees,  are  other  than  real  and  substantial  the- 
hallucination  being  the  false  conception  which  he 
is  unable  to  distinguish  from  a  true  perception. 
[Illusion.]  Vertigo,  or  dizziness,  presents  a  vivid 
hallucination  of  movement  either  of  the  body  of  the 
person  suffering  from  it  or  of  things  surrounding' 
him  which  are  really  at  rest.  Double  vision,  in  a 
certain  stage  of  drunkenness,  partakes  of  this 
nature,  though  it  is  rather  an  illusion  than  a  hal¬ 
lucination. 

hal-lfi'-gin-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  hallucinations ;  a  blunderer. 

hal-lff-gin-a-tor-y,  a.  [Latin  hallucinator.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  hallucinations, 
hal-luf,  s.  [Abyssinian.] 

Zobl.:  Phacochcerus  or  Phascochcerus  ccliani,  or 
an  allied  species  of  wart-hog,  occurring  in  Abys¬ 
sinia.  [Wart-hog.] 

hal-lux,  s.  [Lat.  allex—  the  thumb,  or  great 
toe.] 

A  natomy : 

1.  Human:  The  great  toe. 

2.  Comp. :  The  innermost  of  the  five  normal  digits  • 
of  a  vertebrate  foot.  (Huxley.) 

halm  (l  silent), s.  [Haulm.] 
halm-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ely  mus  arenarius ;  (2)  Carex  arenaria. 
hal'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  halma,  from  halesthai= to  leap.] 
Greek  antiq. :  One  of  the  exercises  at  the  Pan¬ 
theon  ;  the  long  jump  with  weights  in  the  hand, 
hal'-ma-lllle,  s.  [Ceylonese  (?).] 

Bot.:  Berrya  ammonilla.  [Berrya.] 
hal-ma-tiir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  halma= a  spring,  a  leap, 
abound;  hallomai= to  leap,  and  cm?-a=tail.] 

Zobl.:  A  sub-genus  of  kangaroos,  genus  Macro- 
pus.  Halmaturus  or  M.  antilopinus,  the  Antelopian 
kangaroo;  has  short,  stiff  horns  like  those  of  some 
antelopes.  It  inhabits  the  north  of  Australia.  Hal¬ 
maturus  elegans  (Macropus  ruficollis)  is  the  red¬ 
necked  kangaroo  of  New  South  Wales. 

ha  -lo,  s.  [Lat.  halos  (genit.  and  accus.  halo)  — 
Gr.  halos=a  round  threshing-floor,  the  disc  of  the 
sun  or  moon  or  of  a  shield ;  a  halo.] 

1.  Literally: 

Physics  dk  Meteor. :  A  circle  round  an  object  when 
the  latter  is  steadily  looked  at.  The  impression  of 
the  halo  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  object,  so  that, 
if  the  object  is  bright,  the  halo  is  dark,  and  vice 
versa.  Halos  are  of  two  types,  encircling  and . 
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opposite;  the  former  including  simple  halos,  com¬ 
pound  halos  or  halo  systems,  and  finally  coronas; 
tiie  latter  comprehending  rainbows,  fog-bows,  and 
mist  or  mountain  specters.  The  word  is  often  used 
■m  connection  with  the  moon  and  the  sun.  Halos 
round  these  heavenly  bodies  consist  of  colored 
light,  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  light  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  luminary  through  the  surrounding 
haze. 

2.  Fig.:  An  ideal  glory  investing  an  object. 

“  Glory’s  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo."— Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  165. 

ha  -16,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Halo,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a  halo.  ' 
“  Like  yonder  spots  of  our  roadside  lamps, 

Haloed  about  with  the  common’s  damps.” 

R.  Browning :  Christmas  Eve,  iv. 

"B.  Intrans. :  To  form  into  a  halo  ;  to  surround  as 
a  halo. 

“  The  fire 

That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  bk.  ix. 

hal-o-ba  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  hals  (genit.  halos )  =  the 
sea,  and  bates= one  that  treads  or  covers  ;  baino—  to 
walk,  to  go.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Heteroptera,  family  Nepid®. 
It  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  within  the 
tropics,  often  far  from  land.  ( Swainson  &  Shuck- 
■ard.) 

ha  -loed,  a.  [Eng.  halo;  -ed.]  Surrounded  with 
■or  as  with  a  halo. 

’ '  Elicit  from  the  gloom  some  haloed  face  bending  over 
me  with  strange  pity.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  ii. 

hal  -o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  hals= salt,  and  gennad=to 
produce.] 

Chem. :  The  electro-negative  radical  of  a  haloid 
salt.  This  term  is  also  usedfor  the  monadelements 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  as  their 
sodium  salts  resemble  sea  salt,  which  is  chloride  of 
sodium,  NaCl.  The  physical  properties  of  Cl,  Br, 
and  I, correspond  with  the  difference  of  their  atomic 
weights,  Cl  35'5,  Br  80,  and  I  127,  the  weight  of 
bromine  vapor  being  the  mean  of  that  of  chlorine 
and  iodine.  Chloride  is  a  gas,  bromine  a  liquid, 
and  iodine  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Chlo¬ 
rine  has  the  greatest  chemical  affinity  for  hydrogen, 
and  iodino  for  oxygen,  that  of  bromine  being  inter¬ 
mediate. 

ha-log  -en-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  halogen  (q.  v.) ; 
-ous. J  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  halogens  ;  generating  haloid  salts. 

hal-og  -e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  hals—  the  sea,  and  geiton 
=  a  neighbor.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopods.  Halogeton  tamaris- 
cifolium,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  called  Span¬ 
ish  Worm-seed,  and  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 

ha'-lffid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  7nzls=salt,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  salts  formed  by  the  union 
■of  a  halogen  element  with  a  metal,  as  NaCl  sodium 
chloride,  or  by  the  union  of  a  radical  which  does 
not  contain  oxygen  with  a  metal,  as  KCN,  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  haloid  salt. 

ha-lom  e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  hals  (genit.  haZos)  =  salt, 
and  ?)iefro)t=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  forms  and  angles  of  salts  and  crystals. 
[Goniometer.] 

ha-lo -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  haldnia=a  threshing  floor.] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  proposed 
by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  and  adopted  by  Unger,  &c., 
for  stems  having  a  surface  like  that  of  Lepidoden- 
dron  combined  with  the  branching  of  the  Conifer®. 
Butin  1848  Mr.  John  S.  Dawes,  F.  G.  S. ,  showed 
that  the  branching  was  really  dichotomous  like 
Lepidodendron  itself.  They  are  now  regarded  as 
Lycopodiacese. 

hal’-o-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  hals  (genit.  halos)  =  the  sea, 
and  phyton—a  plant.] 

Botan.  Geog. :  A  plant  growing  in  a  salt  marsh, 
and  producing  soda  salts.  Examples,  Salicornia, 
Salsola,  &c.  Halophytes  is  not  a  term  used  in 
classification,  the  salt-marsh  plants  being  devoid 
of  affinity  to  each  other. 

hal-o-ra-ga'-ge-se,  hal-6-ra'-ge-33,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -ece.] 

Bot.:  Hippurids.  An  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  under  shrubs,  with  alternate,  opposite,  or 
whorled  leaves  ;  small  flowers,  either  axillary  or 
in  terminal  panicles ;  the  calyx  adherent,  its  limb 
two  to  four-toothed  or  undivided ;  petals  inserted 
into  the  summit  of  the  calyx  or  absent ;  stamens  in¬ 
serted  in  the  same  place,  as  many  as  the  petals  or 
fewer;  ovary  inferior;  style  none;  stigma  papil¬ 
lose  or  pencil-formed  ;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  mem¬ 
branous  or  bony,  with  one  or  more  cells  ;  seed  soli¬ 
tary,  pendulous.  The  species,  which  are  scattered 


over  the  world,  are  generally  found  in  wet  places. 
Genera  described  eight,  species  seventy.  The  order 
may  be  a  degenerate  state  of  Onagrace®.  It  has 
two  tribes,  Halorage®  and  Trape®  (q.  v.). 

hal  o-ra'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany : 

!•  The  typical  tribe  of  Haloragace®  (q.  v.). 

2.JThesame  as  Haloragace^;  (q.  v.). 

hal-o-ra’-gis,  s.  [Gr.  hals  (genit.  Aatos)  =  the 
sea,  and  rhax  (genit.  rhagos)=&  berry,  a  grape.] 

-B°^- •'  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Halorage® 
and  the  order  Haloragace®  (q.  v.).  Haloragis 
citriodora  is  fragrant. 

ha  -lo-scope,  s.  [Eng.  halo,  and  Gr.  skopeo=  to 
view,  to  see.] 

Optics : An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Bravais 
for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  connected  with  halos, 
Perihelia,  &c.  It  comprises  prisms  and  a  mirror, 
winch  revolve  rapidly  about  an  axis,  and  two  plates 
of  glass  for  intercepting  the  light.  The  rotating 
pnsms  receive  the  light  from  a  lamp  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  the  refracted  rays  assuming  the  form  of 
the  perihelion  circle. 

hal-ot-rich-Ite,  hal-ot -rich-ine,  s.&a.  [Gr. 

hals  _  (genit.  halos)  =  salt,  and  thrix  (genit.  trichos ) 
—hair.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


Mineralogy : 

1.  Of  the  form.  Halotrichite : 

(1)  Halotrichite  of  Glocker:  A  yellowish  white 
mineral,  with  silky  fibers  and  an  inky  astringent 
taste.  Composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  35'9 ;  alumina, 
U'5 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  8T  ;  water,  44’5=100. 

(2)  Halotrichite  of  Hausmann:  The  same  as  Alun- 
ogen. 

2.  Of  the  form  Halotrichine :  A  silky  ashen  min¬ 
eral  from  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  (Dana.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  minerals  de¬ 
scribed  under  A. 

IT  Dana  has  a  Halotrichite  group  of  minerals 
including  Mendozite,  Pickeringite,  Apjohnite,  Bos- 
jemannite,  and  Halotrichite  (q.  v.). 

*hals,  *halse,  s.  [A.  S.  heals,  heels;  Goth.,  O. 
Fris.,  O.  S.,  O.  II.  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  S w.hals;  Icel.  hdls.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms ) :  The  neck,  the 
throat. 

2.  Naut.  (of  the  form  halse) :  One  of  the  holes  at 
the  head  of  a  ship,  through  which  the  cable  runs ;  a 
hawse  (q.  v.). 


*halse  (1),  v.  t.  [Icel.  halsa=to  clew  up  a  sail, 
from  hdls=  the  neck,  the  front  sheet  of  a  sail,  the 
tack  of  a  sail,  &c.]  [Halse,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  embrace  round  the  neck. 

“Thou  hast  founde  them  eighteene  yeres,  with  their 

armes  abrode  to  halse  thee.” — Golden  Boke,  ch.  xlvi. 

2.  Naut.:  To  hoist,  to  draw  up. 

“Bomilcar  .  .  .  liaised  up  sails,  and  away  he  went.” 

—P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  668. 


*halse  (2) ,  *halsien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hdlsian,  hedlsian ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heilison ;  Icel.  heilsa.\ 

1.  To  beseech,  to  adjure. 

2.  To  greet,  to  salute. 

*hal'-sen-ing,  a.  [English  hals=  the  throat.] 
Sounding  harshly ;  inharmonious  or  discordant  in 
the  throat. 


“This  ill  halsening  horny  name  hath,  as  Cornuto  in 
Italy,  opened  a  gap  to  the  scoffs  of  many.” — Carew. 

hal-ser  (l  silent),  *hal'-ster,  haw -ser,  s. 
[Halse,  s.]  A  large  rope  ;  a  small  cable ;  a  hawser 
(q.  v.). 

“And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  121. 

halt  (1),  v.  i.  [Halt,  a.] 

1.  To  limp  ;  to  be  lame. 

“  The  hors,  on  whiche  she  rode  was  blacke, 

And  halted."  Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

2.  To  linger,  to  loiter ;  to  hesitate ;  to  stand  in 
doubt. 

“How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  ” — 1  Kings 
xviii.  21. 

3.  To  be  defective ;  to  fall  or  come  short ;  to  be 
faulty  in  measure  or  rhythm ;  to  fail  in  connection 
of  ideas,  &c. 

“The  verse 

Halts,  like  the  best  of  Luther’s  psalms.” 

It,  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv. 

*4.  To  be  slow ;  to  move  slowly. 

“  Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age.” 

Dry  den:  The  Medal,  320. 

halt  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Halt,  inter  j.) 

A.  Intrans.:  To  stop  in  walking;  to  cease  to 
advance ;  specif.,  of  soldiers  on  a  march. 

“He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone.” 

Scott:  Narmion,  vi.  22. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  stop  in  walking  or  march¬ 
ing. 


halt,  *haalt,  a.  [A.  S.  healt;  cogn.  witn  ^cel. 
haltr;  Dan.  halt;  Sw.  halt;  Qothchalts ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
halz.]  Lame,  crippled ;  unable  to  walk  without 
limping. 

“  Bring  in  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind.” — Luke  xiv.  21. 

halt,  *alt,  inter  j.  &  s.  [Sp.  alta;  Fr.  alte.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  order  addressed  to  troops  on  the 
march  to  stop  or  cease  to  advance. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  halting  or  stopping  on  a 
march. 

“  In  motion,  or  in  halt.” — Milton:  P,  L.,  vi.  532. 

halt,  s.  [Halt,  a.] 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  limping ;  lameness. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

“Gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  termed  the  halt.” 

Dyer:  Fleece,  bk.  i. 

halt’-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  halt  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
halts  or  limps ;  a  cripple. 

hal-ter  (2) *hault-er,  s.  [A.  S.  healfter,  hcelfre; 
cogn.  with  0.  Dut.  half  ter ;  Ger.  halfter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
halftra .] 

1.  A  headstall  and  strap  by  which  an  animal  i3 
fastened  to  a  stanchion  or  manger. 

2.  A  cord,  a  strong  string,  a  rope. 

3.  A  rope  with  a  noose  to  hang  malefactors ; 
hence,  death  by  hanging. 

“The  bottom  of  all  is  the  fear  of  the  halter,  not  of  any 
detestation  of  the  offense.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

*4.  The  right  or  privilege  of  hanging  malefactors. 

“  Edward  resigned  to  them  [the  City]  the  monopoly  of 
the  axe  and  halter.” — Pennant:  London. 

hal’-ter,  v.  t.  [Halter,  v.]  To  put  a  halter 
upon  ;  to  bind  or  tie  up  with  a  halter ;  as,  to  halter 
a  horse. 

“A  haltered  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
Eor  being  yare  about  him.” 

Shakes p.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

hal-ter -e§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  halteres= weights  held  in 
the  hand  to  give  an  impetus  in  leaping ;  they  were 
something  like  dumb-bells  ;  hallomai=to  leap.] 

Entom. :  Two  small  knobbed  filaments  rising  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  thorax  in  the  insect  order 
Diptera,  just  where  the  hinder  pair,  to  which  they 
are  analogous, would  be  were  they  present ;  in  fact, 
they  are  this  second  pair  of  wings  modified.  They 
tend  to  balance  the  insect  in  its  flight,  and  are 
called  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  others  balancers. 

*haT-ter-man,  s.  [English  halter  (2),  and  man.] 
A  hangman. 

“Haltermen  and  ballet-makers  were  not  better  set  a-worke 
this  many  a  day.” — Bundle  of  Hew  Wit  (1638). 

*h.aT-ter-sack,  s.  [Eng.  halter  (2),  s.,  and  sack.] 
A  term  of  reproach  and  contempt. 

“Away,  you  haltersack,  you.” — Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  King  and 
Ko  King,  ii. 

hal’-tic-a,  al-tic-a>  s.  [Gr.  haltikos=good  at 
leaping,  active.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidw  or  Galerucid®, 
by  some  elevated  into  the  type  of  a  distinct  family 
Halticid®  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  Turnip-fly  (Hal- 
tica  nemorum).  [Turnip-fly.]  H.  consobrina,  the 
Blue  Cabbage  Flea  or  Beetle,  is  found  in  numbers 
upon  seedling  cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  it  de¬ 
vours. 

hal-tlg  -I-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  haltic(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects  by  most  entomolo¬ 
gists  placed  under  Chrysomelid®,  from  the  typical 
genera  of  which  it  differs  by  the  great  leaping  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  insects  placed  under  it.  They  are  also  of 
small  size.  Like  the  Chrysomelid®  they  are  often  - 
brightly  colored. 

hal-ti-cor  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  haltikos  [Haltica]  ; 
Icoris— a  bug,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,.] 

Entom.:  Jumping  bugs;  a  family  of  Heteroptera. 

halt’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Halt  (1),i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part icip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst,  :  The  act  or  condition  of  stopping  in 
walking  or  on  the  march ;  a  halt,  a  hesitating. 

“They  lay  in  wait  for  our  haltings.” — Glanvill,  ser.  5. 

halt'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  halting;  -ly.]  In  a 
halting  or  limping  manner  ;  with  a  halt  or  limp. 

hal  -van-ner,  s.  [English  halvan(s) ;  -er.]  A 
miner  who  dresses  and  washes  the  impurities  Sm 
halvans. 

haT-van§,  s.  [Cornish  (1).  Cf.  Wei.  halog- 
saturated  with  salt,  polluted,  defiled.] 

Mining :  Impure  ores  which  require  to  be  washed 
and  freed  from  impurities. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sicus  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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halve  (l  silent),  v.  t.  [Half,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide  into  halves  or  equal  parts;  to  divide 
jenerally. 

2.  To  share;  to  give  a  half  or  moiety  of;  as,  to 
halve  anything  with  another. 

II.  Carp. :  To  join  timbers  by  halving  (q.  v.). 
halve-net,  s.  A  fixed  bag-net  placed  within 
low-water  mark  to  prevent  fish  returning  with  the 
tide. 

halved  (1  silent), pa.  par.  &  a.  [Halve.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Botany : 

(1)  Dimidiate;  only  half  or  partially  formed,  as 
an  anther  with  only  one  lobe  perfect.  ( Lindley .) 

(2)  A  term  used  when  the  degree  of  inequality  is 
so  great  that  one-half  of  the  figure  is  either  wholly 
or  nearly  wanting,  as  the  leaves  of  many  Bryonias. 
(Lindley.) 

halve?  (I  silent),  s.  pi.  &  inter] .  [Half,  s.] 

A.  Assubst.:  [Half.] 

E.  As  inter].:  An  expression  by  which  one  lays 
claim  to  the  half,  or  an  equal  share,  of  anything 
with  another. 

halv'-ing  (l  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Halve.  ) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  ad].:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  into 
halves  or  equal  parts. 

II.  Join. :  A  mode  of  joining  timbers  or  scantling 
in  which  each  is  equally  cut  upon  one  of  its  faces, 
and  the  two  new  faces  are  laid  together  and  se¬ 
cured.  The  timbers  lap  upon  and  are  let  into  each 
other.  The  joint  thus  made  may  be  a  simple  lap- 
joint,  or  it  may  be  a  dovetail,  a  scarf,  or  a  notched 
joint.  It  may  be  secured  by  pins,  wedges,  or  bolts, 
according  to  circumstances, 
halving-belt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  direction;  a 
crossed  belt. 

hal-y-(l ),pref.  [Hali-(I).] 
hal-y-(2),pre/.  [Hali-(2).] 
hal'-yard,  hal'-liard  (i  as  y),  *haul-yard,  s. 
[A  shortened  form  of  hale-yard ,  from  hale= to  haul, 
draw,  and  yard.]  [Hale,  Yard.  ] 

Naut.:  A  rope,  chain,  or  tackle  for  hoisting  or 
lowering  yards,  spars,  sails,  or  flags.  They  are 
named  from  the  spar,  &c.,  to  which  they  are  applied. 
(Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii.) 

hal-y-me'-da,  s.  [Pref.  haly,  and  Gr.  medion= a 
plant,  perhaps  a  Campanula  (?),or  medo— to  rule, 
to  hold  sway  over.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Confervoid  family, 
or  tribe  Halymedidee  (q.  v.). 

hal-y-me'-di-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  halymed(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee. ] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Confervacese.  The 
frond  is  polysiphonous,  made  up  of  tubes  which  are 
continuous  or  jointed,  and  more  or  less  densely 
branched.  (Lindley.) 

hal-y-me  -ni  g.,  s.  [Pref.  haly-  (2),  and  Greek 
hymen=a  skin,  a  membrane,  named  because  of  the 
membranous  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacese,  sub-order  Cryptonemese, 
family  or  tribe  Gasterocarpidse.  Halymenia  edulis 
is  the  True  Dulse,  and  H.  palmata  the  Common 

Dulse. 

♦ha'-ljf-mote,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  haly  =  holy,  and 
mote  (q.  v.).]  A  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

hal-^-ser'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halyser(is) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Fucacese.  The  frond  is  poly¬ 
siphonous,  barked,  jointed,  or  continuous  ;  the  ves¬ 
icles  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  frond,  or 
collected  into  heaps.  (Lindley.) 

hal-y-ser'-is,  s.  [Pref.  haly-  (2),  and  Gr.  seris = 
a  kind  of  endive,  succory  ;  Lat.  serfs.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Haly- 
serese  (a.  v.). 

hal-y-sl'-te?,  s.  [Gr.  halysis= a  chain,  a  bond, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals.  Halysites 
catenularius  is  the  chain  coral.  It  is  the  Cateni- 
pora  of  Goldfuss. 

hal-y-sit'-i-dge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halysit(es ); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  palteozoic  tabulate  Corals, 
-ham,  suff.  [A.  S.  hdm—a  house,  a  home,  a  vil¬ 
lage.]  A  common  element  in  the  names  of  English 
towns  and  villages,  as  Buckingham,  Durham,  Not¬ 
tingham,  &c.  [Hamlet.  ] 

♦bam,  v.  t.  [Ham,  s.]  To  cure  and  make  into 
ham ;  to  salt  and  cure  or  dry  in  smoke. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


ham,  *hamme,  *homme,  s.  [A.  S.  hamm;  cogn. 
With  0.  H.  Ger.  hamm  a;  Ger.  hammej  Dut.  hamme 
=a  ham.  So  called  from  the  bend  in  the  leg;  cf. 
Welsh  cam=bent;  Lat.  camur.] 

1.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee ;  the  part 
where  the  leg  and  thigh  unite  and  meet ;  the  thigh  of 
any  animal. 

2.  The  thigh  of  an  animal,  specif.,  of  a  hog,  salted 
and  cured,  or  dried  in  smoke. 

ham'-a-dry-ad  (pi.  ham -a-dry-ad§,  ham-g,- 

dry  -g-de§),  s.  [Lat.  hamadryades,  pi.  of  hama- 
dry  as  l  Gr.  Hamadryades,  from  hama—  together 
with,  and  drus=a  tree  ] 

Ancient  Myth. :  A  dryad  or  wood-nymph. 

ham-g-dry  -as,  s.  [Hamadryad.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  distinctive  name  of  a  species  of  the 
genus  Cynocephalus  (q.  v.) ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Arabian  Baboon,  and  among  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  wor¬ 
shiped  as  a 
type  of  Thoth, 
the  god  of  let¬ 
ters.  Its  color 
is  ashy  gray, 
with  long  slate- 
colored  whis¬ 
kers,  face  and 
ears  flesh-col¬ 
ored,  hands 
black,  callosi¬ 
ties  large  and 
bright-red ;  the 
tail  is  tufted, 
and  the  males 
are  heavily 
maned.  They 
live  in  herds 
of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred ;  habitat,  the  mount¬ 
ains  in  Arabia,throughout  Abyssinia,  in  Sennaar, 
Kordofan,  and  Darfur,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranuneulace®,  from  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

Ham-g.1,  s.  [Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  of  the  second  magnitude. 
Called  also  Alpha  Arietis. 

ham-a-mel'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hamamel(is) ; 
Lat.  fem,  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hamamelidacere,  having  solitary 
ovules. 

ham-a-mel-i-da'-§e-se,  ham-a-mel-id'-e-se, 
s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hamamel(is) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -acece,  -idece.] 

Bot. :  Witch-hazels,  an  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Umbellales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  hollow  stems,  sometimes  marked  by  circular 
discs;  alternate,  deciduous,  toothed  leaves,  with 
veins  turning  from  the  midrib  straight  to  the 
margin  ;  deciduous  stipules ;  small  axillary,  some¬ 
times  unisexual  flowers,  with  their  calyx  in  four  or 
five  divisions,  four  or  five  petals,  eight  stamens, 
four  of  them  with  abortive  anthers,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsular,  half  inferior  fruit  with  pendulous 
seeds.  The  order  is  found  in  North  America,  Japan, 
China,  Central  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  South  Africa. 
Genera,  thirteen. 

ham-a-me  -lis,  s.  [Gr.  hamamelis=a  tree  with 
fruit  like  a  pear,  a  kind  of  medlar  or  service-tree: 
hama= at  the  same  time  with,  and  melon=  an  apple, 
or  any  tree-fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hamameli- 
dacese  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  plants  with  alternate 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  occurring  in  North 
America  and  China. 

The  name  is  popularly  given  to  the  extract  of 
H.  virginica,  or  witch-hazel  (q.  v.). 

ham-ar-thrl-tis,  s.  [Gr.  hama=  at  once,  at  the 
same  time,  and  arthritis— belonging  to  the  joint; 
he  arthritis  nosos— the  disease  affecting  the  joints; 
gout.] 

Med. :  Gout  affecting  the  whole  body,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  merely  local  attack. 

ha-mar'-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  hamartano— to  mistake, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  NordenskiOld  to  the 
Bastnftsite  of  Huot.  It  is  a  fluocarbonate  of  lantha¬ 
num  and  cerium.  Crystallization  probably  pris¬ 
matic.  Occurs  in  the  Bastnaes  mine,  Riddarhyttan, 
Sweden,  associated  with  allanite,  and  also  found  in 
large  crystals  near  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado. 

ha'-mate,  a.  [Lat.  hamatus,  from  hamus  =  a 
hook.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hooked ;  entangled. 

2.  Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  hook ;  hooked, 
ha  -mat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  hamatus.] 

Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  <£c. :  Hooked  ;  set  with  hooks, 
ha  ma  to,  prefix.  [Lat.  hamatus.] 

Bot.,  <£c. :  Provided  with  a  hook  or  hooks. 


♦ham  -ble,  *ham'-el,  v,  t.  [A.  S.  hamelian= to 
mutilate ;  Icel.  humla ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bihamalon .] 

1.  To  mutilate. 

2.  To  cut  away. 

3.  To  render  dogs  incapable  of  running  by  cutting 
away  the  balls  of  their  feet. 

4.  To  hamstring. 

Ham'-burg,  s.  &  a.  [See  definition  A.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  well-known  commercial  city  of 
Germany. 

B.  Asad].:  Of  or  belonging  to  Hamburg. 

Hamburg-lake,  s. 

Painting :  A  crimson  or  purplish  pigment  of  great 
power  and  depth.  It  resembles  the  cochineal  lake, 
except  that  it  dries  with  difficulty. 

Hamburg-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  Large-rooted  parsley — a  variety  of  parsley 
cultivated  for  its  roots.  These  communicate  ai> 
agreeable  flavor  to  soups  and  stews.  (Loudon .) 

Hamburg- white,  s. 

Painting :  Barytes  used  as  a  pigment, 
hame  (l),s.  [Dut.  haam.] 

Harness:  One  of  the  pair  of  curved  bars  of  wood 
or  metal  which  fit  in  the  crease  between  the  roll 
and  the  body  of  the  collar,  and  to  which  the  traces 
are  connected.  The  flat  wooden  hame  is  still  used 
in  heavy  gears,  secured  by  thongs.  The  trace- 
chains  are  attached  to  the  nooks,  and  the  reins 
pass  through  the  rings  above.  The  trace-hooks  of 
carriage-hames  are  looped  to  the  staples  of  the 
hames. 

H  Obvious  compounds :  Hame-fastener,hame-lock, 
hame-ring,  hame-strap ,  &c. 
hame  (2),  s.  [Home.]  (Scotch.) 
ha  mel  -l-g,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquin  after  E.  L. 
Du  Hamel  Du  Monceau,  a  distinguished  botao.st, 
who  died  in  1782.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hainelidee 
(q.  v.). 

ha-mel-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hameli(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cinchonace®,  tribe  Cinchonese. 

♦hames,  s.pl.  An  old  Lincolnshire  name  for  a 
flail,  an  instrument  for  threshing  or  beating  grain 
from  the  ear  by  hand.  The  old  saying,  “  to  set  the 
thames  on  fire,”  takes  its  origin  from  this  word, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  river 
Thames.  It  was  first  used  with  reference  to  a  man 
who  was  locally  known  as  a  braggart  ,  a  man  who  did 
considerably  more  talking  than  working.  Hence, 
“He’ll  never  set  t’hames  on  fire,”  meant  he  will 
never  whirl  the  hames  or  flails  fast  enough  to  set 
them  on  fire. 

hame'-suck-en,  s.  [Icel.  heims6kn= an  attack 
on  one’s  house;  A.  S.  7idra=house,  and  secant  to 
seek.] 

Scots  Law :  The  offense  of  feloniously  beating  or 
assaulting  a  person  in  his  own  house  or  dwelling- 
place. 

ha'-ml-form.  a.  [Lat.  hamus  (genit.  liami)= a 
hook,  and /orm,a= form.] 

Zool.,  <&c. :  Hook-shaped,  hamate. 

Ham-il-to'-ni-g.,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Hamilton, 
a  botanist,  of  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Guettardid®. 
The  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant. 

Ham-11  to  -ni-a.n,  a.  [Seedef.] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  person  of  the 
name  of  Hamilton. 

2.  Spec. :  (See  the  compound.) 
Hamiltonian-system,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 

system  of  teaching  languages  popularized  by  James 
Hamilton,  though  it  was  known  long  before  his  day, 
and  was  recommended  by  Locke  in  his  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education. 

ha -mite  (1),  kg-ml'-te?,  s.  [Latin  hamus  -  a 
hook;  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palaeontology : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Hamites)  A  genus  of  cephalopod 

moliusks,  family  Ammonitidro.  The  shell  is  hook¬ 
shaped,  or  bent 
upon  itself  more 
than  once ;  the 
courses  sepa¬ 
rate.  Fifty-eight 
species  are 
known,  from  the 
Neocomian  to 
t  h  e  Chalk.  Hamites. 

Found  m  strata 

in  Europe,  India,  and  South  America.  (S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Hamite) :  The  English  name  for 
any  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Hamites  [1]. 

Ham  -Ite  (2),  s.  [Hebrew  Chham= as  adj.,  warm, 
hot :  as  subst.,  Ham,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah;  -ite.  1 
A  descendant  of  Ham,  a  negro,  an  Ethiopian. 


fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit”  sire,  slx\  marine;  go,  pit 
wQlf,  wor^,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.  S3,  ee  =  e;  ey  -  a.  ’  qu  =  kw. 


Hamadryas. 


hamitic 
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Ham-lt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Hamit{e) ;  -ic.] 

Ethnol.  cfc  Philol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ham,  his 
descendants  or  their  languages.  The  name  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  term  Semitic  for  the  Syro-Arabian 
'anguages,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  connection  with 
both,  for  Canaan  was  the  son  of  Ham,  but  his  de¬ 
fendants  apparently  spoke  Phoenician,  which  was 
not  an  Hamitic,  but  a  Semitic  tongue.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  great  but  imperfectly 
known  family  of  distinctively  African  languages. 

*ham'-kin,  s.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.]  A  pudding  made 
of  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

ham  - let,  *hame-lest,  *hame-lat,  *hame- 
lette,  *ham-il-let,  s.  [0.  Fr.  hamel;  dimin.  suff. 
-et :  O.  Fris.  ham=a  home;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  hdm= 
Eng.  home. ]  A  small  village ;  a  little  cluster  of 
'  thi 


{Tennyson :  Death  of  Wei- 
Living  or 


houses  in  the  country 
ling  ton,  vii.) 

ham'-let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hamlet;  -ech] 
settled  down  in  a  hamlet  or  village. 

ham  -mel,  s.  [Hemmel.]  A  small  shed  and  in¬ 
closure  used  for  sheltering  cattle  for  fattening. 

ham'-mer,  *hamer,  s.  [A.  S.  hamor;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  hamer;  Icel.  liaman:  Dan.  hammer; 
Sw.  hammare ;  Ger.  hammer;  O.  H.  Ger.  hamar. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  tool  or  instrument  for  driving  nails,  beating 
metals,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  an  iron  or  steel  head 
fixed  crosswise  on  a  handle. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  hammer  in  its  shape, 
action,  or  use,  as  the  striker  of  a  clock. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  destructive,  overwhelming,  or 
ruining. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Firearms:  Formerly,  the  hammer  of  the  flint¬ 
lock  was  the  steel  cover  of  the  priming-pan,  and 
the  parts  connected  therewith  which  received  the 
blow  of  the  flint  which  was  held  in  the  cock.  The 
hammer  of  the  percussion-lock  is  the  striking  part 
itself. 

2.  Machines:  In  addition  to  the  hand  implement 

called  a  hammer,  large  ones  moved  by  machinery 
are  used  in  manufactories.  Thus  there  are  power- 
hammers  and  steam-hammers,  the  former  moved 
by  any  potent  natural  agent,  as  water  or  steam  ;  the 
latter  specifically  by  steam.  . 

3.  Music:  A  small  padded  mallet  by  which  the 
string  of  a  piano  is  struck. 

If  (1)  Geological  hammer : 

Geol. :  A  hammer  suited  for  the  use  of  geologists. 
At  least  two  such  implements  are  required— one  for 
rough-hewing  specimens,  the  other  for  reducing 
them  to  smaller  dimensions.  The  first  should  have 
a  heavy  head,  with  one  end  wedge-shaped,  the  other 
fiat  and  square  or  rounded.  The  material  should 
be  Swedish  iron,  with  well-tempered  but  not  brittle 
steel  ends  welded  on.  The  shaft  should  be  thirteen, 
fourteen,  or  more  inches  long.  ( Rutley .) 

(2)  Hammer  and  tongs:  Violently. 

“Mr.  Malone  fell  upon  them  hammer  and  tongs." — H. 
Kingsley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  lx. 

(3)  To  bring  to  the  hammer :  To  put  up  at  auction. 

hammer-ax,  s.  A  double  tool,  having  a  hammer 
at  one  side  of  the  handle  and  an  ax  at  the  other. 

hammer-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  A  beam  in  Gothic  architecture  which  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  wall  and  forms  a  sort  of  bracket- 
support  for  the  tie-beams  of  an  ornamental  roof. 
Hammer-beams  never  extend  across  an  apartment; 
and  their  ends  are  commonly  decorated  with 
carvings,  very  frequently  representing  emblazoned 
shields.  They  are  often  used  also  in  the  principals 
of  Gothic  roofs  to  strengthen  the  framing  and  to 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  that  falls  upon  the 
walls.  The  liammer-beam  is  generally  supported 
by  a  rib  rising  up  from  a  corbel  below,  and  in  its 
turn  forms  the  support  of  another  rib,  which,  with 
that  springing  from  the  hammer-beam  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  constitutes  an  arch. 

Hammer-beam  roof :  A  roof,  the  feet  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rafters  of  which  are  connected  by  a  tie-beam, 
but  usually  rest  in  corbels.  Half-rafters,  carrying 
a  vaulted  superstructure,  usually  span  the  severy. 

hammer-catcher,  s. 

Music:  A  padded  shoulder  which  catches  the 
hammer  on  its  return. 

hammer-cloth,  s. 

Carriage:  The  cloth  which  covers  a  coach-box; 
so  called  from  the  old  practice  of  carrying  a  ham¬ 
mer,  nails,  &c.,  in  the  box  of  the  seat,  or  from 
hamper;  but,  according  to  Skeat,  hammer  is  here 
an  adaptation  of  Dutch  hemel=(l )  heaven,  (2)  a 
tester,  a  covering ;  cogn.  with  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger.  him- 
mel={  1)  heaven,  (2)  a  tester. 


hammer-dressed,  a. 

Mason:  Dressed  or  prepared  with  a  hammer; 
specifically  applied  to  building-stone  dressed  with 
a  pointed  hammer  or  pick, 
hammer-engine,  s. 

Mach. :  A  variety  of  the  direct  acting  vertical 
steam  engine,  in  which  the  supporting  frame  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  steam  hammer, 
hammer-fish,  s.  [ Hammer-headed  shark .] 
hammer-harden,  hammor-hard,  v.  t.  To  beat 
metal  with  a  hammer  while  cold,  to  close  the  pores 
and  condense  the  texture. 

“  Hammer-hard  is  when  you  harden  iron  or  steel  with 
much  hammering  on  it.” — Moxon. 

hammer-head,  s. 

T.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  cross  piece  of  iron  forming 
the  head  of  a  hammer. 

“  Because  it  was  fashioned  like  a  little  mallet  or  ham¬ 
mer-head,  it  was,  and  is  at  this  day  called  in  Latine  mal¬ 
leolus.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Zobl.:  The  same  as  Hammer-fish  (q.  v.). 
hammer-headed,  a. 

Zo6l. :  Having  a  head  resembling  a  hammer. 

II  (1)  Hammer-headed  bat: 

Zobl. :  Hypsignathus  monstrosus,  closely  allied  to 
White’s  Fruit  Bat,  but  differing  from  all  other 
Pteropine  batsin  the  extraordinary  size  and  shape 
of  its  head,  which,  owing  to  the  muzzle  being  enor¬ 
mously  developed,  has  a  hammer-like  appearance. 
It  was  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu  in  Western  Africa, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia. 
{Duncan.) 

(2)  Hammer -headed  shark: 

Zobl.:  A  fish,  Zygcena  malleus ,  and  the  genus 
Zygsena  itself.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  greatly 
produced  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Sometimes 
called  Hammer-fish. 

hammer-man,  s.  One  who  beats  or  works  metal 
with  a  hammer;  one  who  has  charge  of  ail  that 
relates  to  the  mechanical  treatment  of  iron  by  the 
hammer. 

hammer-mark,  s.  A  mark  of  the  hammer,  left 
from  forging, 
hammer-oyster,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  molluscous  genus  Malleus,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Malleus  vulgaris.  It  is  not  of  the  genuine 
Oyster  family  (Ostreidee),  but  is  one  of  the  Avicu- 
lidse.  When  young  it  is  like  an  ordinary  Avicula, 
but,  as  it  advances  in  age,  the  two  ears  lengthen 
more  and  more,  so  as  to  be  always  increasingly 
hammer-like.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
hammer-sedge,  s. 

Bot.:  Car  ex  hirta. 
hammer-slag,  s. 

Metal. :  The  coating  of  oxide  of  iron  formed  on 
iron  by  heat,  which  is  removed  by  hammering  the 
metal  when  cold.  “  It  is  black,  opaque,  slightly 
metallic  in  luster,  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
is  strongly  magnetic.”  {Percy.) 
hammer-stone,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  stone  implement  held  in  the  hand  and  used  as 
a  hammer  by  the  Neolithic  flint-workers. 

“  The  hammer-stones  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
hatchets  appear  to  have  been  usually  quartzite  pebbles.” 
—Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  29. 

2.  The  name  given  to  certain  rare  stone  imple¬ 
ments  of  Neolithic  age  from  their  resemblance  to 
mining  hammers. 

From  their  showing 
no  traces  of  use,  and 
their  usual  materi¬ 
al,  sandstone,  being 
unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  of  hammer¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  also, 
from  their  having 
been  often  found 
near  lakes,  they  have 
come  to  be  classed 
as  sinkers  for  nets 
or  fishing  lines. 

Similar  implements,  but  of  granite  or  diorite,  occur 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  ;  some  of  them  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long.  They  show  no  signs  of  abrasion, 
and  may  have  been  used  as  bolas  (q.  v.),  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Evans  {Ancient  Stone  Implements,  ch.  x.),  as 
sinkers.  But  their  use  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty. 

hammer-wort,  s.  The  herb  Pellitory.  {Halli- 

well.) 

ham  -mer,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hammer, s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer ;  to  shape  by 
beating  with  a  hammer 

“X 

hammered 


II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  cause  or  produce  with  a  hammer. 

“And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the 
anvil’s  chime.”  Longfellow :  Nuremberg. 

*!.  To  work  out  or  forge  in  the  mind  with  intel¬ 
lectual  labor;  to  excogitate.  (Generally  followed* 
by  out.) 

“Indeed,  I  sometimes  hammered  out  a  line.” 

Gay,  Ep.  1,  To  a  Lady. 

*3.  To  patch  up,  to  frame.  (Followed  by  up.) 

“  Some  spirits,  by  whom  they  were  stirred  and  guided* 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  hammered  up  the  articles.”- 
Hayward. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  work  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hammer;  to  act  as  a 
hammer;  to  beat. 

“  Round  him  busily  hewed  and  hammered 
Mallet  huge  and  heavy  ax.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  busy  in  thought ;  to  be  working  or  pon¬ 
dering  in  the  mind. 

“Nor  need’st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that, 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  To  be  in  agitation  or  debate. 

“A  thousand  things  are  hammering  in  his  head.” — Di-y- 
den:  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  i.  1. 

3.  To  attack  persistently.  (Followed  oy  at.) 

“  Better  to  clear  prime  forests  .  .  . 

Than  hammer  at  this  reverend  gentlewoman.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  113. 

ham  -mer-g.-ble,  a.  [English  hammer;  - able .} 
That  may  or  can  be  fashioned  or  formed  with  a 
hammer;  malleable. 

ham'-mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  hammer ;  -er.]  One  who* 
works  with  a  hammer ;  a  liammer-man. 
ham  -mer-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hammer,  ?;.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the* 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  art  of  beating,  forging,  or 
forming  with  a  hammer. 

.2.  Fig.:  A  constant  beating,  working,  or  agita¬ 
tion.  {P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  833.) 

hammering  proof,  s.  Print. :  Taking  a  proof’ 
from  the  type  by  means  ot  tne  proof-planer  and  a- 
mallet. 

ham  -mer-less,  a.  [Eng.  hammer ;  -less.  1 
Firearms:  Used  in  connection  with  a  tolerably 
recent  pattern  of  gun,  in  which  the  hammer  is  not 
visible.  From  outward  appearances  the  gun 
appears  to  be  hammerless,  but  this  is  not  really  so, 
the  hammer  or  cock  being  simply  sunk  into  the 
stock. 

ham'-mock,  *ha-ma-ca,  *ha-mac-ea,  s.  [Sp. 

hamo.ca :  cf.  O.  Dut.  hammak.  Original  ly  Carib  or 
Brazilian  Indian  (?).] 

1.  Originally :  A  hind  of  suspended  bed  made  of 
manila,  sea-grass,  or  other  fiber  network. 

“A  great  many  Indians  came  for  the  purpose  of  barter¬ 
ing  their  cotton  and  hamacas  or  nets  in  which  they- 
sleep.” — Columbus :  First  Voyage. 

2.  Naut. :  A  kind  of  hanging  or  swinging  beds 
formed  of  canvas,  about  six  feet  by  four,  suspended' 
by  lanyards  from  rings  in  the  deck  beams. 

“  Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman’s  haste. 

Slips  to  his  hammock  and  forgets  the  blast.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  436. 

3.  As  used  noiv  on  shore :  A  swinging  or  suspended 
bed  made  of  canvas  or  network,  and  hung  by  hooks 
or  other  contrivance  from  the  roof,  ceiling,  a  tree, 
&c. 

hammock-battens,  hammock-racks,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  Cleats  or  battens  from  which  the  ham¬ 
mocks  are  suspended. 

hammock-nettings,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  A  row  of  forked,  upright,  iron  stanchions, 
supporting  a  netting  or  wooden  trough,  in  which 
the  seamen  stow  their  hammocks  during  the  day. 
hammock-racks,  s.  pi.  [Hammock-battens.] 
hammock-shroud,  s.  A  poetical  expression, 
which  derives  its  force  from  the  fact  that  the- 
bodies  of  sailors  or  other  persons  dying  at  sea  are- 
sewed  up  in  hammocks  and  committed  to  the  deep, 
“His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  ii.  16. 
ha'-mbse,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hamosus. ]  [Hamotjs.] 
Bot. :  Curved  like  a  fish-hook,  hooked,  bent, 
ha  -mous,  a.  [Lat.  hamus— a  hook;  Gr.  chamos 
=  a  fish-hook;  cf.  Gael,  cham— bent,  and  suff.  -cms.] 
Bot. :  Hamose  (q.  v.) . 

had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the  public  in  ham  -per  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  hanaper  (q.  v.).], 
xred  money,  for  want  of  milled.”-PryderL:  A  Dis-  A  large,  coarsely-made,  covered  wicker-work  basket, 


Hammer-stone. 


course  on  Epic  Poetry. 


used  for  packing  articles  for  carriage. 
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aim  '-per  (2) ,  s.  [Hamper,  u.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  hampers  or  im¬ 
pedes  free  action ;  a  fetter. 

“  Shackles,  shacklockes,  hampers,  gives,  and  chaines.’ 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  7. 

II.  Naut. :  Equipment  and  gear  about  the  decks 
of  a  vessel. 

ham  -per  (1),  v.  t.  [Probably  the  same  as  hamble 
or  hamel,  from  A.  S.  hamelian— to  mutilate.] 

1.  To  impede  the  motion  or  free  action  of;  to 
shackle,  to  fetter. 

*2.  To  ensnare,  to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

“  She’ll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  impede,  to  hinder,  to  embarrass ;  to  perplex. 
“The  emperors  .  .  .  showed  no  disposition  to  ham¬ 
per  the  general  relations  between  the  clergy  and  thsir 
flocks.” — Gardiner  <£•  Mullinger :  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  i. 

*4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  put  a  stop  to. 

“To  snibbe  and  hamper  the  hardenesse  of  herte  that 
reigned  in  the  people.” — Vdall:  Luke  xxiv. 

5.  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  derange  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of. 

ham'-per  (2),  v.  t.  [Hamper  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  inclose  in  a  hamper. 

2.  To  load  with  hamper. 

“If  you  were  well  hampered.” — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  325. 
ham  -shac-kle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ham,  and  shackle .] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fasten  the  head  of  an  ox,  horse,  &c.,  to 
■one  of  its  fore-legs,  so  as  to  prevent  its  straying  or 
running  away ;  to  shackle. 

2.  Fig.:  To  hamper;  to  fetter;  to  embarrass,  to 
curb,  to  restrain. 

ham  -ster,  s.  [Ger.  hamster ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hamis- 
■tro,  hamastro.) 

Zodl. :  Cricetus,  a  genus  of  Muridee  (Mice),  but 
distinguished  from  Mus  itself  by  the  presence  of 
cheek  pouches.  Fossil  in  the  Post-Tertiary, 
ham -string,  s.  [Eng.  ham,  and  string .] 

Anat. :  At  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  the  tendon 
■of  the  biceps  muscle  forms  the  outer  hamstring, 
and  the  sartorius  (tailor’s  muscle),  with  the  tendons 
of  the  gracilis, .semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membra- 
nosus,  the  inner  hamstring,  with  the  two  heads  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  between.  The  hamstring 
muscles  extend  the  hip  and  flex  the  knee. 

ham'-string,  v.  t.  [Hamstring,  s.]  To  lame  or 
disable  by  cutting  or  severing  the  tendons  of  the 
ham. 

“He  .  .  .  would  have  cut  his  way  through  them  had 
they  not  hamstringed  his  horse.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  v. 

ham  -strung,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hamstring,  u.] 
ham'-u-lur,  a.  [Lat.  hamulus,  dimin.  of  hamus 
=ahook.]  Hooked ;  hook-like. 

IT  Hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone : 

Anat.:  A  slender,  hook-like  process;  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

ham'-u-lose,  a.  [Lat.  hamul(us) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff .  -ose,  from  Lat.  -os ms.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  little  hairs. 

ham  -ij-lus,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  hamus  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  hooked  bristle.  It  is  found  in  the 
flower  of  Uncinia. 

2.  Anat. :  A  hook -like  process  at  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea  in  the  ear. 

3.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  extracting  the  fetus. 

hamulus  laehrymalis,  s. 

Anat.:  The  pointed  extremity  of  the  lachrymal 
canal,  fitting  into  an  angle  between  the  superior 
maxillary  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
( Quain .) 

ha -mus  (pi.  ha -ml),  s.  [Lat.=a  hook.]  [Ha¬ 
mate.] 

"Bot.  (pi.) :  Hooks  (q.  v.). 

Han,  s.  [Ch.] 

Hist.:  A  Chinese  dynasty,  reigning  from  B.  C.  20 
•to  A.  D.  25.  It  was  founded  by  Lew  Pang,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Eastern  Han  Dynasty,  which 
lasted  till  A.  D.  237. 

*han-ap,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [Hanaper.]  A  silver  or 
golden  goblet  or  cup  used  on  state  occasions. 

han'-a-per,  *han-y-pere,  s.  [Low  Lat.  hana- 
perium=a  basket  or  vessel  for  keeping  cups  in  ;  O. 
Fr.  hanap= a  cup;  A.  S.  hncep;  Dut.  nap;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hnap ;  Gr.  napf .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  basket ;  a  hamper. 

“  Hanypere  or  hamper.  Canistrum.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Eng.Laiv:  A  kind  of  basket  formerly  used  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England  in  which  to  hold  and 
carry  their  treasury  while  traveling  from  place  to 
place;  the  royal  treasury.  The  Clerk  of  the  Hana¬ 
per  received  all  moneys  due  to  theCrown  for  sealing 
charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs.  He  was 


in  daily  attendance  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lord  Keeper  in  term  time  and  at  all  times  of  seal¬ 
ing,  having  with  him  leathern  bags,  into  which  he 
put  all  charters  as  they  were  sealed.  There  was 
also  a  Comptroller  of  the  Hanaper,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  the  fees  were  duly  paid  into  the  hanaper. 

“This  charge  they  laid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  the  han¬ 
aper,  a  good  and  public  spirited  man.” — Strype:  Memo¬ 
rials;  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1549). 

*hanaper  office,  s.  An  office  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  By  5  and  6  Viet,  it  was  abolished,  that 
Act  transferring  the  duties  to  other  offices.  (Eng.) 

“These  writs  (relating  to  the  business  on  the  subject) 
and  the  returns  to  them,  were,  accordingto  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  times,  originally  kept  in  a  hamper,  in  hana- 
perio;  and  the  others  (relating  to  such  matters  wherein 
the  Crown  is  immediately  or  mediately  concerned)  were 
prepared  in  a  little  sack  or  bag;  and  thence  hath  arisen 
the  distinction, of  the  hanaper  office  and  petty  bag  office.” 
— Blackstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

Han'-b$L-lIte§,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Ahmed  Ibn 
Hanbal  in  the  eighth  century.] 

Religions:  A  Mohammedan  sect ;  a  branch  of  the 
Sunnites. 

*han§e,  *haunce,  v.  t.  [Enhance.]  To  raise,  to 

elevate. 

“But  sothly  they  change  her  almicanteras,  for  the 
haunsing  of  the  pole.” — Chaucer:  Astrolabe. 

hange,  s.  [Haunch.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  two  lower  portions  of  a  four-centered 
arch;  the  part  between  the  hanch  (haunch)  and 
the  springing. 

(2)  A  small  arch  by  which  a  straight  lintel  is 
sometimes  united  to  its  jamb  or  impost. 

(3)  (PI.) :  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches,  which  are 
arcs  of  smaller  circles  than  the  middle  part  of  the 
arch. 

2.  Naut.  (pi.) :  Falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed  on 
balusters  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  down  to  the 
gangway. 

hanch,  s.  [Haunch.]  • 

han'-ghin-ol,  s.  [Mexican.] 

Bot.:  Heimia  salicifolia,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Lythracese,  having  yellow  flowers,  while  most  of 
the  order  have  red  or  purple.  It  is  said  to  excite 
violent  perspiration,  and  is  used  by  the  Mexicans  as 
a  powerful  remedy  in  venereal  diseases. 
han-COr'-nl-JL,  s.  [Named  after  Phil.  Hancom.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Apocynacese,  tribe  Carisseee. 
Hancornia  ptubescens  is  a  tree  with  a  viscid,  milky 
juice,  pendulous  branches,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
delicious  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  plum.  It  grows 
in  Brazil. 

hand,  *hande,  *hond,  *honde,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 

hand,  hond;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hand;  I  cel.  hdnd, 
hand;  Sw.  hand;  Dan.  haand;  O.  H.  Ger.  hant ; 
Goth,  handus;  Ger.  hand.  From  the  same  root  as 
Goth  hinthan  (pa.  t.  hantli,  pa.  par.  hunthans)  —  to 
take,  to  seize.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sen§e  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  measure  of  four  inches ;  a  palm,  used  chiefly 
in  the  measuring  of  a  horse;  as,  a  horse  fifteen 
hands  high. 

(3)  As  much  as  may  be  held  in  the  hand ;  a  hand¬ 
ful. 

(4)  A  handle  or  helve. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Performance,  handiwork,  workmanship. 

“Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand!  fellows.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

2)  Power  or  capability  of  performance ;  skill. 

3)  An  act,  a  deed,  that  which  is  done. 

“Thou  sawest  the  contradiction  between  my  heart  and 
hand.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

(4)  Action,  labor ;  act  of  the  hand  ;  exertion. 

*(5)  Manner  of  proceeding  or  action. 

“As  her  majesty  hath  received  great  profit,  so  may  she, 
by  a  moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

(6)  Agency ;  part  or  share  in  acting  or  performing. 
“God  must  have  set  a  more  than  ordinary  esteem  upon 

that  which  David  was  not  thought  fit  to  have  an  hand  in.” 
— South:  Sermons. 

(7)  Agency,  medium. 

“The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of 
his  servant  Ahijah  the  prophet.” — 1  Kings  xiv.  18. 

(8)  Side,  direction,  part :  whether  right  or  left. 
“For  the  other  side  of  the  court-gate  on  this  hand,  and 

that  hand,  were  hangings  of  fifteen  cubits.”— Exodus 
xxxviii.  15. 

(9)  Part,  quarter,  side. 

(10)  Possession,  power,  control,  management,  su¬ 
perintendence. 

“Sacraments  serve  as  the  model  instruments  of  God  to 
that  purpose;  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  hands." — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 


*(11)  Advantage,  gain,  superiority. 

“  The  French  king,  supposing  to  make  his  hand  by  tnusO 
rude  ravages  in  England.” — Hayward. 

*(12)  Influence,  power,  control. 

“  Flattery,  the  dangerous  nurse  of  vice. 

Got  hand  upon  his  youth.” — Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 

*  (13)  Method  of  government ;  discipline ;  restraint. 

“  Menelaus  bare  an  heavy  hand  over  the  citizens.” — 2 
Maccabees  v.  23. 

*(14)  An  agent;  a  person  or  medium  employed. 
(Swift.) 

(15)  A  workman ;  an  agent. 

“A  dictionary,  containing  a  natural  history  requires 
too  many  hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time.” — Locke. 

(16)  A  person  employed,  a  workman ;  as,  There 
are  so  many  hands  engaged.  Specif.,  used  of  the 
number  of  sailors  in  a  vessel;  as,  She  carried  so 
many  hands. 

(17)  A  person ;  used  especially  in  such  phrases  as, 
He  is  a  fine  hand  at  speaking ;  a  poor  hand  at  talk¬ 
ing,  &c. 

(18)  A  style  of  writing  or  penmanship. 

“Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

*(19)  Rate,  price. 

“  Business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where  there  ii 
small  dispatch.” — Bacon. 

*(20)  Terms,  condition. 

“Admire  and  accept  the  mystery;  but  at  no  hand  by 
pride,  ignorance,  interest,  or  vanity  wrest  it  to  ignoble 
senses.” — Taylor:  Worthy  Communicant. 

*(21)  A  scheme,  course,  or  line  of  action. 

“Consult  of  your  own  ways,  and  think  which  hand  is 
best  to  take.” — Ben  Jonson. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  organ  of  prehension  is  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-seven  bones:  eight  carpal,  five 
metacarpal,  and  fourteen  phalangeal.  It  is  also 
supplied  plentifully  with  pronator  and  supinator 
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1.  The  Scaphoid.  2.  The  Semilunar.  3.  The  Cunei¬ 
form.  4.  The  Pisiform.  5.  The  Trapezium.  6.  The 
Trapezoides.  7.  The  Os  Magnum.  8.  The  Unciform. 
9,  10, 11, 12, 13.  The  Metacarpal  bones.  14  to  27.  The  three 
rows  of  Phalanges. 

muscles,  flexors  and  extensors,  the  former  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  hand,  the  latter  on  the  back, 
and  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  ligaments,  artic¬ 
ulations,  skin,  nails,  and  in  most  cases,  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  especially  in  the  male  sex,  a  quantity 
of  hair. 

(2)  Compar.:  All  vertebrate  animals  have  their 
anterior  extremities  terminated  by  bones  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  of  the  human  hand,  but  the  latter 
is  more  complicated  and  susceptible  of  being  used 
for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  in  their  case. 
The  footprints  of  the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibians 
are  so  much  like  those  which  would  be  left  by  a 
hand  that  they  were  called  originally  Cheiro tho¬ 
rium.  As  genuine  internal  bones  do  not  exist  in 
the  Invertebrata,  parts  superficially  resembling  the 
human  hand  are  not  homologous  with  the  anatom¬ 
ical  structure  of  that  organ  in  man. 

2.  Horol. :  The  pointer  or  index-finger  of  a  watch, 
clock,  or  counter:  hour,  minute,  seconds,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  or  known  by  the  dial  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  as  in  the  respective  dials  of  the  gas-meter  or 
other  dial-register. 

“  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  681. 

3.  Firearms :  The  small  of  a  gun-stock. 

4.  Cards :  , 

(1)  The  cards  held  by  a  single  player. 

TVleili!^iey  came  and  looked  over  the  hands,  a  game 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  was  played  for  their 
edification.”—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

(2)  A  game  at  cards. 

(3)  A  part  or  share  in  a  game  of  cards. 

“  Your  half-and-half  players  who  have  no  objection  tc 
take  a  hand.  —Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia;  Mrs.  Battle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir  marine-  go  pot 
ur.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cub,  ctire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw’. 
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(4)  One  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  cards;  the 
eldest  hand  is  the  player  next  after  the  dealer,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  cards  are  dealt. 

(5)  A  single  round  in  a  game,  in  which  all  the 
cards  dealt  are  played. 

5.  Tennis,  Rackets,  dbc. :  A  player’s  turn  to  serve 
the  ball. 

6.  Commercial: 

*(1)  Five  of  any  article  of  sale;  as,  Five  oranges 
or  five  herrings  make  a  hand. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied  to¬ 
gether  without  the  stem  being  stripped. 

(3)  A  shoulder  of  pork. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  the  hand ;  common  in 
composition. 

*2.  Tame. 

H  1.  At  hand:  Near,  close;  not  distant  or  far  off. 

(1)  Of  place:  (Shakesp. :  Mer.of  Ven.,  v.  1.) 

(2)  Of  time:  (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  4.) 

*2.  At  any  hand:  On  any  account;  at  any  rate. 

“Let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  at  any  hand." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

*3.  At  no  hand:  On  no  account. 

4.  At  the  hand  or  hands  of:  From,  through;  by 

the  agency  or  medium  of.  • 

“  Let  Tamar  dress  the  meat  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  eat 
it  at  her  hand.” — 2  Samuel  xiii.  5. 

5.  At  first  hand:  Directly  from  the  producer  or 
originator;  fresh,  new,  direct. 

6.  At  second  hand:  From  an  intermediate  source; 

not  directly.  * 

7.  By  hand: 

(1)  With  the  hands,  as  distinguished  from  the  use 
of  instruments  or  machines  ;  as,  a  drawing  done  by 
hand. 

(2)  By  the  medium  of  a  messenger  or  agent ;  as, 
to  send  a  letter  by  hand. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  the  artificial  rearing  of 
children  or  the  young  of  the  lower  animals. 

“Be  grateful,  boy,  to  them  which  brought  you  up  by 
hand." — Dickens:  Great  Expectations,  ch.  iv. 

8.  For  one's  own  hand:  For  one’s  self;  for  one’s 
own  account  or  interest. 

9.  From  hand  to  hand:  From  one  person  to 
another. 

“  Lapse/rom  hand  to  hand.” 

Tennyson:  Talking  Oak,  258. 

10.  In  hand: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  preparation  or  execution. 

“What  revels  are  in  hand f” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  L 

(2)  Present  payment ;  in  respect  to  the  receiver. 

“A  considerable  reward  in  hand.” — Tillotson. 

(3)  Under  consideration  or  debate. 

“  It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand.” — Locke. 

(4)  Under  control;  as,  to  keep  a  horse  well  in 
hand. 

II.  In  one's  hand:  In  one’s  control,  management, 
or  discretion. 

“Leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  pt.  i.,  §  i.,  vol.  i., 

p.  411. 

12.  Off  one' s  hands :  Finished,  done  with. 

13.  On  hand :  In  present  possession  ;  in  stock. 

14.  On  one's  hands :  In  one’s  care,  control,  or  man¬ 
agement  ;  as,  a  burden  to  one. 

15.  Out  of  hand : 

(1)  Done,  ended,  completed. 

(2)  At  once,  off  hand,  directly ;  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

“They  executed  his  commandment  out  of  hand.” — 
Goldinge:  Coesar,  fo.  120. 

16.  To  one's  hand:  Ready,  prepared;  in  readiness. 

17.  Under  one's  hand:  With  the  proper  signature 
of  the  person’s  name. 

*18.  Hand  in  and  out:  An  old  game  prohibited  by 
Edward  IV.  (Eng.) 

19.  Hand  in  hand,  hand-in-hand : 

(1)  Lit.:  With  hands  mutually  clasped. 

“  Enoch  and  Annie  sitting  hand  in  hand.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  69. 

2)  Figuratively : 
a)  In  union;  unitedly. 

“Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand-in-hand.” 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  15. 

(6)  Fit,  pat,  apt. 

“A  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison.” — Shakesp.:  Cym- 
beline,  i.  5. 

20.  Hand  over  hand : 

(1)  Lit. :  By  passing  the  hands  alternately  one 
above  or  before  the  other  ;  as,  to  climb  a  rope  hand 
over  hand. 

(2)  Fig. :  Rapidly. 

*21.  Hand  over  head:  Negligently,  rashly,  care¬ 
lessly  ;  without  looking  or  seeing  what  one  does  or 
is  about. 

“The  titles,  which  hand  over  head  have  served  their 
lurn.” — Bacon. 


22.  Hand  to  hand,  *Hande  to  hande : 

(1)  As  adj. :  Close  together. 

(2)  As  adv. :  In  close  fight. 

“  Saubarzanes  there  made  a  challenge  to  fyght  hande  to 
hande.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  184. 

23.  Hand,  to  mouth :  As  present  or  pressing  wants 
require,  without  making  provision  for  the  future. 

“  I  can  get  bread  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make  even  at 
the  year’s  end.” — V  Estrange. 

24.  Hands  off :  Stand  off  !  forbear  to  touch  ! 

25.  Heavy  on  hand :  Hard  to  manage. 

26.  Hot  at  hand :  Difficult  to  manage. 

“  Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

27.  Light  in  hand:  Easy  to  manage. 

!T  These  last  three  meanings  are  borrowed  from 
the  manage. 

.  28.  To  ask  (or  give)  the  hand  of:  To  ask  (or  give) 
m  marriage. 

29.  To  be  hand  and  glove  ivith:  To  be  very  inti¬ 
mate  with. 

30.  To  bear  a  hand : 

Naut. :  To  help,  to  give  a  helping  hand ;  to 
nasten. 

*31.  To  bear  in  hand,  *To  bear  on  hand,  *To  bear 
on  honde :  To  delude;  to  cheat  or  mock  by  false 
promises. 

“A  rascally  yea  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
i.  2. 

32.  To  change  hands:  To  change  owners;  to  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  another. 

S3.  To  come  to  hand:  To  be  received;  to  come 
within  one’s  reach. 

“  First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Unculled,  as  came  to  hand.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  436. 

*34.  To  get  hand:  To  gain  influence. 

*35.  To  give  one's  hands:  To  applaud,  to  approve 
by  applause. 

36.  To  give  the  hand  to :  To  be  reconciled  to. 

37.  To  have  a  hand  in :  To  have  a  share  in ;  to  be 
concerned  in ;  to  be  mixed  up  in. 

38.  To  have  one's  hands  full:  To  be  fully  occupied ; 
to  be  full  of  business. 

*39.  To  hold  hand  with:  To  be  equal;  to  hold 
one’s  own  ;  to  vie ;  to  rival. 

“  She  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 

Holds  hands  with  any  princess  in  the  world.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

40.  To  lay  hands  on: 

(1)  To  assault. 

(2)  To  seize. 

41.  To  lend  a  hand:  To  help,  to  give  assistance. 

*42.  To  make  a  hand :  To  gain  an  advantage ;  to 

profit. 

*43.  To  put  (or  stretch )  forth  the  hand  against : 

Scrip. :  To  use  violence  against ;  to  attack. 

*44.  To  put  one’s  hands  to  another's  goods : 

Scrip. :  To  steal  them. 

*45.  To  put  the  last  (or  finishing)  hand  to:  To 
finish  off ;  to  give  the  last  touch  or  polish  to. 

46.  To  set  the  hand  to:  To  undertake  ;  to  engage  in. 

“That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee,  in  all  that 

thou  settest  thine  hand  to.” — Deut.  xxiii.  20. 

47.  To  shake  hands:  To  clasp  the  right  hand 
mutually  in  token  of  friendship,  greeting,  or  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

*48.  To  strike  hands :  To  make  a  bargain  or  con¬ 
tract  ;  to  become  surety. 

49.  To  take  by  the  hand :  To  take  under  one’s  pro¬ 
tection,  care,  or  guidance. 

50.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake,  to  attempt. 

“Out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the 

original  of  such  a  nation.” — Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

51.  To  wash  one' s  hands  of :  To  declare  one’s  self 
no  longer  responsible  for ;  to  renounce  forever. 

52.  A  cool  hand:  One  who  is  not  easily  abashed  or 
put  out  of  countenance. 

53.  A  heavy  hand:  Severity,  oppression. 

54.  A  light  hand:  Gentleness,  moderation,  kind¬ 
ness.  ,  . 

55.  An  old  hand:  One  who  is  experienced,  not  a 
novice. 

56.  A  slack  hand:  Idleness,  carelessness. 

57.  A  strict  hand:  Severe  or  vigorous  discipline. 

58.  Clean  hands :  Innocence,  freedom  from  guilt. 

59.  To  stand  one  in  hand :  To  concern,  to  be  of 
importance  to. 

“It  standeth  Him  in  hand,  it  toucheth  Him  in  honor.”— 
Andrewes :  Sermons,  iv.  14. 

hand-anvil,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  small  movable  anvil  used  by  lock¬ 
smiths.  It  may  be  supported  by  the  work-bench  or 
held  in  one  hand ;  a  stake. 

hand-ax,  s.  A  light  ax  which  may  be  used  in 
one  hand  in  the  manner  of  a  hatchet. 

hand-hag,  s.  A  satchel ;  a  small  bag  for  carry¬ 
ing  papers  or  any  small  articles. 


hand-ball,  s.  [Handball.] 
hand-barrow,  s.  [Handbaerow.] 
hand-bill,  s.  A  bill-hook ;  a  chopping-tool. 
[Bill-hook.] 

hand-board,  s.  A  board  used  in  rolling  port-fire 
cases  and  similar  work. 

hand-book,  s.  [Ger.  handbuch.']  A  small  book 
or  treatise  on  any  subject,  such  as  could  be  easily 
carried  in  the  hand;  a  compendium  ;  a  manual, 
hand-borer,  s. 

Well-boring :  A  pitching-borer  or  short  borer  used 
at  the  commencement  of  a  well  or  shaft. 

hand-brace,  s.  A  tool  for  boring,  consisting  of  a 
cranked  spindle,  at  one  end  of  which  a  broad  head 
or  breast-plate  is  attached  by  a  swivel ;  at  the  other 
end  a  socket,  into  which  a  drill  can  be  fixed. 

hand-cart,  s.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle,  its  body 
balanced  on  its  axle,  adapted  to  carry  loads  of  par¬ 
cels  or  goods,  and  propelled  by  hand.  The  varieties 
of  the  hand-cart  are  somewhat  numerous,  but  they 
all  preserve  the  general  features  stated, 
hand-cultivator,  s. 

Agric.:  A  cultivator  on  a  small  scale,  adapted  to 
be  drawn  or  propelled  by  manual  power. 

hand-culverin,  s.  A  culverin  small  enough  to 
be  carried  in  the  hand.  It  was  in  use  for  a  time 
from  about  A.  D.  1440. 
hand-director,  s. 

Music:  An  apparatus  designed  to  assist  a  player 
to  acquire  a  good  position  of  the  hands  at  the 
piano ;  a  hand-guide. 

hand-drill,  s.  A  drilling-tool  for  metal,  oper¬ 
ated  by  hand,  in  contradistinction  to  a  drilling 
machine. 

hand-drop,  s.  A  popular  name  for  paralysis  of 
the  hand,  caused  by  the  action  of  lead, 
hand-fast,  v.  t.  [Handfast.] 

*hand-fasting,  s.  [Handfasting.] 
hand  feed-pump,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  feeding-pump. 

*hand-fetter,  s.  A  manacle ;  a  handcuff, 
hand-file,  s.  A  generic  term,  including  most 
forms  of  files.  [File.] 
hand-fish,  s.  [Cheironectes.] 
hand-footed,  a.  Having  feet  formed  like  the 
human  hand ;  cheiropodous. 
hand-gear,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  handles  of  the  working  gear. 
The  parts  by  which  the  driver  controls  the  action 
of  the  engine ;  three  sets  of  levers  and  rods  con¬ 
nected  to  the  slide-valve,  eccentric-rods,  regulator- 
valves,  and  feed-pipe  cocks,  whereby  he  can  put  on 
or  shut  off  steam  to  the  cylinders,  water  to  the 
boiler,  or  place  the  slide-valves  in  a  forward  or 
backward  position  at  his  pleasure. 

hand-grapnel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  anchor, 
hand-grenade,  s.  [Grenade,  1|.] 

*hand-grip,  *hand-gripe,  s.  [Hand-gripe.] 
hand-guide,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  Hand-director.  [Glide- 
main.]  * 

hand -hammer,  s.  The  machinist’s  working 
hammer,  used  in  engine  and  boiler  work,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  two-handed  flogging  hammer  and 
the  sledge, 
hand-hole,  s. 

Steam-boiler :  A  small  hole  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler,  for  the  insertion  of  the  hand  in  clean¬ 
ing,  &c.  It  is  closed  by  a  handhole  plate,  and  is 
smaller  than  a  manhole, 
hand-hook,  s. 

Forging: 

1.  A  bent  instrument  used  by  smiths  in  twisting 
square  iron. 

2.  A  hook  for  handling  shells  ;  a  shell-hook, 
hand-jack,  s.  A  portable  mechanical  power  for 

elevating  the  end  of  a  block  of  stone  or  piece  of 
timber,  to  allow  rollers  to  be  put  underneath.  The 
power  is  obtained  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  placed  in  a 
block  of  wood  about  thirty  inches  long,  ten  broad, 
and  six  wide. 

hand-language,  s.  The  art  of  conversing  with 
the  hands;  dactylology;  cheirology.  [Gesture- 
language.] 

hand-lathe,  s 

1.  A  small  lathe  mounted  on  a  bench  or  table  and 
turned  by  a  hand-crank,  or  by  a  bow.  It  is  usually 
portable,  and  may  be  secured  by  a  clamp  to  the- 
bench.  It  is  used  by  watch  and  clock  makers,  den¬ 
tists,  and  other  workers  in  small  machinery. 

2.  A  bar-lathe ;  one  whose  puppets  slide  on  a 
prismatic  bar. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


hand-letter 
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handglass 


band-letter,  s. 

Bookbind.:  A  finisher’s  hand-tool  whose  face  is  a 
single  letter, 
band-levels,  s.  pi. 

Mining:  Levels  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  four 
feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width,  giving  just 
room  enough,  for  a  man  to  pass  through  in  a  con¬ 
strained  position,  pushing  before  him  a  little  wagon 
called  a  driving  wagon. 

hand-made,  a. 

Paper:  Saidot  paper  made  with  a  wire  cloth  and 
deckel,  by  slipping  out  a  quantity  of  pulp,  allowing 
a  partial  drainage,  and  then  transferring  the  mat  to 
the  felts. 

hand-mallet,  s.  A  mallet  with  a  wooden  handle, 
hand-mold,  s.  The  mold  in  which  hand-made 
type  is  cast.  It  has  a  lip  to  receive  the  metal  which 
runs  into  the  mold  containing  the  matrix.  The 
mold  is  then  opened,  and  the  type  drops  out. 

hand-organ,  s.  An  organ  arranged  to  play  auto¬ 
matically  from  a  rotatory  motion  :  its  parts  consist 
-of  the  pipes,  arranged  vertically  in  the  front,  the 
barrel,  placed  at  the  top  and  back,  the  keys,  vertic¬ 
ally  between  the  two,  the  bellows  under  the  barrel, 
and  the  grinding  and  shifting  gear  at  the  side. 
{Musical-box.] 

hand-paper,  s.  A  particular  sort  of  paper  well- 
'  known  in  the  Record  Office,  and  so  called  from  the 
water-mark  (a  hand  with  the  first  linger  pointing 
at  a  star),  which  goes  back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
(Eng.) 

hand-pegger,  s.  A  portable  pegging-machine, 
operated  by  hand,  and  fed  around  the  shoe,  the 
operator  holding  the  machine  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  turning  a  crank  which  sets  all  its  working  parts 
in  motion. 

hand-plant,  hand-tree,  s. 

Botany:  The  Manila  (Cheirostemon platanoides) , 
one  of  the  Sterculiads.  Calyx  large,  angular ;  co- 
■rolla  none,  stamens  combined  into  a  column,  with 
five  narrow  anthers  surrounding  the  curved  style. 
These  resemble  a  hand,  furnished  with  long  claws. 
It  is  found  in  Mexico. 

hand-planter,  s.  A  corn-planter  carried  in  the 
hands,  or  by  one  hand,  and  thrust  into  the  ground 
like  a  stick. 

*hand-play,  s.  A  word  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
sword-play  (q.  v.) ;  the  interchange  of  blows  in  hand- 
to-hand  encounters. 

“Some  fingering  memory  of  Scandinavian  glee  in  the 
•hard  hand-play  of  battle.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

hand-press,  s.  A  press  worked  by  the  hand,  as 
distinguished  from  one  worked  by  steam,  water,  &c. 

hand-promise,  subst.  A  peculiarly  solemn  and 
-unless  by  common  consent,  irrevocable  form  of  be¬ 
trothal,  usual  among  the  lrishpeasantry.  Whenever 
-one  of  the  parties  to  a  hand-promise  dies,  without 
having  been  released,  or  having  released  the  other, 
the  survivor,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  grasps  the 
hand  of  the  deceased,  repeating  a  special  form  of 
words  recalling  the  promise. 

“Few  would  rely  on  the  word  or  oath  of  any  man  who 
■had  been  known  to  break  a  hand-promise.” — Carleton: 
Traits  and  Stories;  Going  to  Maynooth. 

hand-pump,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  pump  placed  alongside  the  fire-btrx  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  and  worked  by  a  hand-lever,  to  feed  the 
'boiler  when  the  engine  has  to  stand  with  steam  up. 

2.  An  ordinary  small  pump  for  domestic  and  other 
used,  as  distinguished  from  a  power  pump. 

hand-punch,  s.  A  punch  for  perforating  tickets, 
leather,  or  paper,  for  the  insertion  of  eyelets  or  for 
other  purposes.  It  has  a  cutting  tube  and  an  anvil, 
•or  a  punch  and  hollow  die.  The  conductor’s  punch 
is  a  familiar  instance. 

hand-screen,  s.  A  small  fan-like  screen,  used  by 
ladies  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  a  fire,  a  glaring  light, 
&c.  ’ 

hand-shears,  s. 

Metal-working : 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  metallic  plates,  having 
-a  reciprocating  knife,  cutting  shear-wise],  and 
moved  by  a  hand-lever. 

2.  Shears  used  by  hand  in  cutting  sheet-metal. 

hand-shuttle,  s. 

Weaving:  The  common-shuttle,  as  distinguished 
•from  the  fly-shuttle. 

hand-stamp,  s.  A  stamp  for  canceling,  dating, 
•or  addressing  papers,  envelopes,  documents,  &c. 
hand-tree,  s.  [Hand-plant.] 
hand-truck,  s.  A  small  truck  used  in  mills, 
shops,  and  warehouses. 

hand-wheel,  s.  The  term  applied  to  wheels 
which  are  turned  by  hand  to  actuate  machinery,  to 
set  it  in  motion  or  to  stop  it. 

Hand-wheel  lathe:  [Hand-lathe.] 


hand-winged,  a.  Furnished  with  hands  devel¬ 
oped  into  wings,  cheiropterous ;  used  of  bats. 

♦hand-weapon,  s.  A  weapon  to  be  wielded  by 
the  hand.  ( Numbers  xxxv.  18.) 

hands  down,  adv. 

1.  Lit.  <&  Racing:  Winning  with  ease;  having  no 
occasion  to  call  upon  a  horse. 

2.  Fig. :  Easily ;  without  exertion. 

“He’s  the  boy  who  can  give  Max  Miiller  ten  languages 
start,  and  beat  him  hands  down  in  a  cantar  ” — London 
Truth. 

hand,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hand,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. 

2.  To  transmit,  to  give  in  succession ;  to  pass  on 
(generally  with  down). 

“I  know  no  other  way  of  securing  these  monuments, 
and  making  them  numerous  enough  to  be  Izanded  down  to 
future  ages.” — Addison;  On  Medals. 

3.  To  seize ;  to  lay  hands  on ;  to  touch. 

“If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and 
work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope 
more.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

4.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

“This  therefore  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  a 
young  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over  it.” — Locke. 

5.  To  manage  with  the  hand  or  hands;  to  move 
with  the  hand. 

“  I  bless  my  chains,  I  hand  my  oar.” 

Prior:  Lady’s  Looking  Glass. 

♦6.  To  handfast ;  to  pledge  by  the  hand. 

“  If  any  two  be  but  once  handed  in  the  Church.” — Mil- 
ton:  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

*7.  To  be  or  go  hand  in  hand  with ;  to  devote  one’s 
self  to. 

“  When  I  was  young 
And  handed  love  as  you  do.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

II.  Naut. :  To  furl,  as  a  sail. 

“  To  risk  the  driving  gale 
Or  steer,  or  row,  or  agile  hand  the  sail.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  4. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  go  hand  in  hand  with;  to  co¬ 
operate;  to  agree. 

“  Let  but  my  power  and  means  hand  with  my  will.” 

Massinger :  Renegado,  iv.  1. 

hand -ball,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  ball.)}  A  game  of 
ball  played  with  the  hand. 

hand  -bar  row,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  barrow .]  A 
kind  of  stretcher,  having  a  pair  of  handles  at  each 
end,  and  adapted  to  be  carried  by  two  men.  A  hand 
bearer,  litter,  bier,  or  stretcher.  It  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  legs. 

“Set  the  board  whereon  the  hive  standeth  on  a  hand- 
barrow,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  you  intend.” — Mor¬ 
timer:  On  Husbandry. 

hand-bas-ket,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  basket .]  A 
small  or  portable  basket. 

“You  must  have  woollen  yarn  to  tie  grafts  with,  and  a 
small  handbasket  to  carry  them  in.” — Mortimer:  On  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

hand  -bell,  s.  [Eng.  hand ,  and  bell.]  A  small 
bell  to  be  rungwithtbehand,as  distinguished  from 
one  rung  by  means  of  a  rope  or  bell-pull. 

hand  -bill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bill.)  A  loose 
sheet  of  printed  paper,  distributed  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  information  either  of  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  interest. 

“Satirical  handbills  were  distributed  in  the  lobby.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

♦hand  -blow,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  blow,  s.]  Ablow 
or  stroke  with  the  hand. 

hand  -bow,  s.  [Eng.  hand ,  and  boiv.]  A  bow 
worked  solely  by  the  Hand,  as  distinguished  from 
one  in  which  aid  is  also  rendered  by  the  foot. 

hand-breadth,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  breadth .] 
The  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand;  a 
palm. 

“A  border  of  an  handbreadth  round  about.” — Exodus 
xxv.  25. 

fhand ’-cloth,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  cloth.]  A 
handkerchief. 

hand -cuff,  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Mid.  Eng.  hand- 
cofs;  A.  S.  handcofs,  by  confusion  with  Mid.  Eng. 
coffes— cuffs.  Usually  in  the  plural,  handcuffs.]  A 
chain  and  locking-rings ;  a  strap  or  other  fastening 
for  the  hands. 

hand  -cuff,  v.  t.  [Handcuff,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  confine  the  hands  with  handcuffs ;  to 
manacle. 

“See  Bedlam’s  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  819. 

♦2.  Fig. :  To  confine  or  tie  down  firmly. 


hand  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  hand;  -ed.] 

♦1.  Having  the  hands  joined ;  hand  in  hand. 

“Into  their  inmost  bower, 

Handed  they  went.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  739. 

2.  Having  a  hand  possessed  of  or  distinguished  by 
some  property  or  characteristic  ;  as,  empty-handed. 

“What  false  Italian 

(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handed)  hath  prevailed?” 

Shakesp.:  Cyrnbeline,  iii.  2. 

3.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand.  (In  composition.) 

“And  among  al  these  folke  were  seuen  hundred  lefte- 

handed  men.” — Bible  (1551),  Judges  xx. 

hand  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hand;  - er .]  One  who  hands 
or  transmits;  one  who  passes  anything  on  or  over. 

“He  shall  have  £50  for  such  discovery  aforesaid  of  the 
printer,  or  the  publisher  of  it  from  the  press,  and  for  the 
hander  of  it  to  the  press  £100,  Ac.” — Life  of  Marvell:  Proc¬ 
lamation  (1678). 

♦hand  -fast,  *hande-fast,  s.&a.  [Handfast,  O 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  hold  or  grasp  with  the  hand. 

“But  the  ground  underfoot  being  slipperie  .  . 
theyr  handfast  failed.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  64. 

2.  Hold,  custody,  constraint,  confinement.” 

“If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  handfast,  let  him  fly.” — 
Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  contract,  a  pledge ;  a  marriage  engagement. 

“And  can  it  be,  that  this  most  perfect  creature, 

Should  leave  the  handfast  that  he  had  of  grace, 

To  fall  into  a  woman’s  easy  arms?” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  fast  by  contract;  betrothed, 
engaged. 

“A  mayde  made  handefast  or  sure  to  a  man  in  the  howse 
of  her  father. — Bale:  Apologie,  to.  151. 

♦hand  -fast,  *hande-fast,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  handfoes- 
tan;  Icel.  handfesta.] 

1.  To  bind  by  a  contract  or  engagement;  to  be¬ 
troth,  to  pledge. 

“A  gentleman,  being  handfasted  to  a  gentlewoman,  and 
sure  to  her,  as  he  thought,  afterwards  lost  her,  being 
made  faster  to  another  man.”  —  Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetorique, 
p.  144. 

2.  To  join  together  solemnly  by  the  band  ;  to  marry. 

3.  To  put  under  a  pledge  ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge  or 
security. 

“He  that  tooke  him  [Sir  James  of  Desmond]  was  a 
smith,  and  seruant  to  Sir  Cormac,  who  foorthwith  hand¬ 
fasted  him . ’ ’ — Holinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland  (1530). 

4.  To  oblige  by  duty ;  to  bind. 

“We  fist  not  so  handfast  ourselves  to  God  Almighty.” — 

Abp.  Sancroft. 

♦hand  -fast-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Handfast,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

G.  As  subst.:  Betrothment.  (Wharton.) 

♦hand  -fast-ly,  *hand-fast-lie,  adv.  [English 
handfast;  - ly .]  By  pledge,  under  a  pledge,  solemnly. 

“  The  Scots  would  most  holilie  and  handfastlie  promise.” 
— Holinshed:  History  of  Scotland  (1546). 

hand  -ful,  *hand’-full,  *hond-full,  *hon-ful, 

s.  [A.  S.  handfull;  Icel.  handfyllr ;  (ier.  handvoll.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  As  much  as  can  be  held  or  embraced  in  the 
hand. 

“Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandman;  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 

The  liberal  handfull.”  Thomson:  Autumn,  169. 

*2.  The  breadth  of  the  hand;  a  hand-breadth;  a 
space  of  four  inches. 

“  Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood,  each 
full  of  water,  and  knap  the  tongs  together  about  an  hand¬ 
ful  from  the  bottom.”— Bacon. 

*3.  As  much  as  the  arms  will  embrace. 

II.  Figuratively : 

♦1.  As  much  as  can  be  done ;  full  employment  or 
work. 

“  Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their  hand- 
ful  to  defend  themselves  from  firing  .’’—Raleigh:  History 
of  the  World. 

2.  A  small  number  or  quantity. 

“  If  they  had  not  received  a  check  upon  their  first  arri. 
yalfin  the  town  by  a  handful  of  men .’’—Ludloiv:  Memoirs, 

hand  -gal-lop,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  gallop .] 

1.  Lit.:  A  slow  and  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 
horse  is  kept  well  in  hand  to  prevent  increase  or 
excess  of  speed. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  easy,  rapid  movement. 

“  He  is  always  upon  a  handgallop,  and  his  verse  runs 
upon  carpet  ground.” — Dryden. 

hand  -glass,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  glass.] 

1.  Abell  glass  or  glazed  frame,  for  the  protection 
oi  plants. 

.  2.  A  half-minute  glass,  used  as  a  measurer  of  tima 
in  running  out  the  log-line.  [Log.] 

3.  A  small  mirror  with  a  handle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


handsel 


handgrip  e 
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♦hand  -gripe,  s.  [Eng.  hand ,  and  gripe.]  A  grip 
■or  clasping  of  the  hand ;  a  close  struggle. 

hand-gun,  s.  [Eng.  hand ,  and  gun.]  A  gun 
carried  in  the  hand ;  a  firearm. 

“As  cannons,  demicannons,  handguns,  and  muskets.” — 
Camden. 

hand -I-cap,  *hand-y-cappe,  s.  &  a.  [For 
hand  i(n )  cap,  for  the  drawing  of  lots  out  of  a  hat 
or  cap.] 


hand  A-work,  *hand-i-werk,  *hand-y-work, 
*hond  i-werc,  s.  [A.  S.  liandgeweorc,  from  hand 
=hand,  and  geweorc—weorc= work;  Icel.  hande- 
verk. ]  Work  done  by  the  hands;  manual  labor; 
manufacture  ;  the  product  of  labor. 

“  God,  which  wisheth  to  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  in 
that  they  are  his  own  handiwork,  all  happiness.” — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

*hand  -ker-Qher,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  kercher.] 
A  handkerchief. 


A.  .4s  substantive : 

*1.  Cards:  An  old  game  at  cards,  not  unlike  loo, 
but  with  this  difference ;  the  winner  of  one  trick 
had  to  put  a  double  stake  into  the  pool,  the  winner 
of  two  tricks  a  triple  stake,  and  so  on. 

“Here  some  of  us  felle  to  handycappe ,  a  sport  that  I 
never  knew  before. — Pepys:  Diary,  Sept.  18,  1660. 

2.  Racing: 

(1)  The  allowance  of  time,  distance,  or  weight 
made  to  the  inferior  competitors  in  a  race  with  the 
object  of  bringing  all  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality;  the  extra  weight  imposed  upon  a  supe¬ 
rior  horse  in  order  to  reduce  his  chance  of  winning 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  an  inferior  animal.  The 
allowance  of  time  or  distance  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  performei  is  the  system  generally  adopted 
in  races  between  pedestrians,  the  imposition  of 
extra  weight  that  adopted  in  horse-racing.  The 
handicap  is  framed  in  accordance  with  the  known 
previous  performances  of  the  competitors,  and  in 
horse-racing  also  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  animals  engaged.  The  principle  is  the  same  in 
other  contests,  as  in  billiards  a  superior  player  is 
handicapped  by  having  to  allow  his  inferior  com¬ 
petitor  a  start  of  a  certain  number  of  points. 

(2)  A  race  or  contest  in  which  the  competitors 
are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality  by 
the  allowance  of  time,  distance,  &c.,  or  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  extra  weight. 

“The  most  important  handicaps  of  the  year.” — London 
Field. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  race  or  contest  in 
which  the  competitors  are  handicapped. 

hand-I-cap,  v.  t.  [Handicap,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  bring  the  competitors  in  a  race  or 
other  contest  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  equality, 
by  the  allowance  of  time,  distance,  weight,  or  other 
advantage,  to  the  inferior  competitors,  or  by  im¬ 
posing  extra  weight,  distance,  &c.,  upon  the  su¬ 
perior. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embarrass,  hinder,  or  impede  in  any 
way,  as  compared  with  others.  (Often  with  adv. 
heavily.) 

hand  -I-cap-per,  s.  [Eng.  handicap;  -er.]  One 
•who  frames  or  makes  up  a  handicap. 

“  Throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  handicapper  ” — Lon¬ 
don  Field. 

hand-i-craft,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  handcraft ; 
the  i  being  inserted  in  imitation  of  handiwork ;  A. 
S.  hander  aft  =  a  trade.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Work  performed  by  the  hand  ;  manual  labor  or 
occupation. 

“  He  was  first  bred  to  a  handicraft,  and  as  I  take  it  to  a 
taylor.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Cheshire. 

*2.  One  who  lives  by  manual  labor;  one  skilled  in 
a  mechanical  art,  a  handicraftsman. 

“The  townes  be  not  only  the  ornament  of  the  realm9, 
but  also  the  seate  of  merchaunts,  the  place  of  handi- 
craftes.” — Sir  J.  Chelce:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  handicraft 
or  manual  labor. 

hand'-i-craft§-m?.n,  s.  [English  handicraft; 
-man.]  One  employed  or  skilled  in  handicraft; 
one  who  lives  by  manual  labor. 

“Often  it  chanceth  that  a  handicraftsman  doth  so  ear¬ 
nestly  bestow  his  vacant  and  spare  hours  in  learning.”  — 
More:  Utopia  fed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

hand'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  handy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  handy  manner;  with  skill  or  dexterity. 

2.  Conveniently,  aptly,  suitably. 

hand-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  handy ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  bandy;  skill,  dexterity,  readi¬ 
ness  ;  convenience. 

hand’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hand,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  delivering  or  transmit¬ 
ting  with  the  hand;  transmission. 

handing-up,  s. 

Japanning :  The  operation  of  polishing  japanned 
arti*&es  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  when  they 
have  become  dull. 


“He  showed  me  your  handkercher.” — Shakesp.:  As  You 
Like  It,  v.  2. 

hand  -ker-$hief,  *hand-ker-chiefe,  s.  [Eng. 

hand,  and  kerchief.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  silk,  linen,  or  cotton,  carried 
about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the 
face,  hands,  &c. 

“Others  .  .  .  held  up  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  sub¬ 
mission.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  neckcloth,  a  neckerchief. 

han-dle,  *han-del,  *handell,  *han-dlen,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  handlian,  from  hand  =  hand ;  Dut. 
handelen ;  Icel.  hOndla;  Dan.  handle;  Sw.  handla; 
Ger.  handeln.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  touch  ;  to  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  bring  the 
hands  into  contact  with. 

“ Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  me  have.” — Luke  xxiv.  39. 

2.  To  manage;  to  make  use  of;  to  wield  or  use 
with  the  hands. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  exercise  with  the  hands;  to  make  used  to 
the  hands. 

“The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  the  breeders  there 
to  house  and  handle  their  colts  six  months  every  year.” — 
Temple. 

2.  To  treat,  to  use. 

“How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 

3.  To  treat  of  ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  discourse  upon. 

“The  work  might  in  truth  be  judged  brainish,  if 

nothing  but  amorous  humor  were  handled  therein.” — 
Drayton:  Heroical  Epistles.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*4.  To  deal  with,  to  practice. 

“They  that  handle  the  law  know  me  not.” — Jer.  ii.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  feel  with  the  hands  ;  to  have  the 
sense  of  feeling;  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  hands. 

“Hands  have  they,  but  they  handle  not.” — Ps.  cxv.  7. 

han-dle,  *han-del,  *han-dell,  *han-dyl, 
*hon-dle,  s.  [A.  S.  handle.]  [Handle,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  That  part  of  a  thing  by  which  it  is 
grasped  and  held  in  the  hand;  in  various  articles 
handles  are  known  by  specific  names. 

“  The  shield  of  old  Peleides,  which  Fame  lifts  to  the 
skies, 

Even  to  the  handles.” — Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii. 

2.  Fig.:  An  instrument  or  means  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  done. 

“He  would  gladly  catch  holde  of  some  small  handell  to 
kepe  hys  money  fast.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  330. 

IT  (1)  To  give  a  handle:  To  furnish  or  supply  an 
occasion,  opportunity,  or  means. 

“The  defense  of  Vatinius  gave  a  plausible  handle  for 
some  censure  upon  Cicero.” — Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  ii.,  let. 
17.  (Note  5.) 

(2)  A  handle  to  one's  name :  A  title.  ( Colloquial .) 

han'-dle-A-ble,  a.  [Eng.  handle;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  bandied. 

hand  -lead,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  lead.] 

Naut.:  A  small  lead  for  sounding;  the  term  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  deep-sea  lead.  The 
hand-lead  weighs  from  seven  to  eleven  pounds,  and 
is  used  with  twenty  fathoms  of  line.  [Sounding.] 

hand'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  handl{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  handles. 

2.  Tanning:  A  pit  containing  a  weak  ooze  for  the 
early  portion  of  the  tanning  process. 

hand-less,  *hande-lesse,  a.  [English  hand; 

^  Destitute  of  or  without  a  hand  or  hands. 

“  Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  f”  , 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Awkward.  (Scotch.) 

hand  -lihg,  *han-del-ing,  present  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Handle,  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  touching  with  the  hands;  the  state 
of  being  touched. 

"  Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 

Now  will  not  hold  the  handling.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 


b5il,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  she-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  Usage,  treatment. 

“  To  thinke  how  she  through  guylefnl  handeling  .  .  , 
Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  despayre.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  2. 

*3.  Actions,  behavior. 

“The  wayes  of  their  doynges  and  handlinges  shall  be  in 
their  power.” — Bible  (1551),  4  Esdras  xv. 

4.  The  treatment  of  a  subject ;  a  discourse  upon  a 
subject. 

“I  have  little  time  left  me  for  the  handling  of  the  use¬ 
ful  observations  that  may  be  drawn  from  it.” — Bp.  Bull: 
Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Paint. :  The  art  of  managing  the  pencil. 

2.  Leather -manuf. :  An  occasional  removal  of 
hides  from  the  vat,  allowing  them  to  drain,  and 
then  replacing  them.  The  object  is  to  equalize  the 
action  of  the  lime  in  the  process  of  unhairing;  of 
the  ooze  in  tanning,  &c. 

hand  -loom,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  loom.)  A  form 
of  loom  in  which  the  motions  are  derived  from  hand 
power. 

hand-maid,  hand'-maid-en,  *hande-mayd- 
en,  *hond-mayd-en,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  maid,  or 
maiden.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  maid  who  waits  at  hand ;  a  female  serv¬ 
ant  or  attendant. 

“And  Mary  seide,  lo  the  hondmayden  of  the  Lord.” — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  i. 

2.  Fig.:  An  attendant,  an  assistant,  a  helper. 

“  Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place, 

Is  handmaid  to  the  purposes  of  grace.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  146. 

hand  -mill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  mill.]  A  small 
mill  or  apparatus  for  grinding  corn,  pepper,  coffee, 
&c.,  worked  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  one 
moved  by  steam,  water,  wind,  &c.  [Queen.] 

hand-rail,  hand-rail-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
rail,.]  A  rail  or  railing  by  which  to  hold;  as— 

(1)  The  horizontal  rail  of  a  balcony,  a  baluster, 
on  a  stairs,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  to  protect  the  engineer  in  going  to  and  fro 
on  the  engine. 

(2)  Also  on  the  companion  and  quarter-deck  lad¬ 
ders,  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  quarter-deck,  or 
forecastle,  permanent  gangway  ladders,  &c. 

handrail-plane,  s.  A  round-soled  plane  foi 
dressing  the  upper  surface  of  a  baluster  rail ;  a 
capping  plane. 

*hand'-ruff,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  ruff.]  The  orig¬ 
inal  name  for  the  ruffle. 

hand  -sail,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  sail.]  A  sail 
managed  by  the  hand. 

“The  seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  handsails,  nor 
suffer  the  pilot  to  steer.” — Temple. 

hand -saw,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  sra?o.] 

Carp. :  A  saw  riveted  at  one  end  to  a  handle,  and 
adapted  to  be  used  by  one  hand. 

“  My  buckler  cut  through  and  through,  and  my  sword 
hacked  like  a  handsaw.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,ii.4. 

IT  In  Shakesp.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  “  I  know  a  hawk  from 
a  handsaip,”  handsaw  is  generally  taken  as  a  cor¬ 
ruption  or  mistake  for  heronsaw  or  hernshaw=a. 
young  heron. 

hand-screw  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and 

screw).] 

Mech. :  A  jack-screw  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights. 

hand  -sel,  *han'-sel,*han-sele,  *han-sell,  s.  & 

a.  [A.  S.  handselen=a  delivery  into  the  hand, 
from  hand= band,  and  sellen= to  give,  to  deliver; 
Icel.  handsal= a  making  of  a  bargain  by  joining  of 
hands:  fteraci=  hand,  and  sal= a  sale,  a  bargain; 
Dan.  handsel;  Sw.  handsOl.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  gift,  an  earnest  or  earnest-penny ; 
the  first  money  received  in  the  morning  for  the  sale 
of  goods  ;  the  first  present  sent  to  a  young  woman 
on  her  wedding-day  ;  the  first  act  of  using  anything ; 
the  first  act  of  sale,  &c. 

“The  apostles  term  it  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance, 
and  the  handsel  or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  As  adj.:  Used  or  enjoyed  for  the  first  time; 
newly  acquired  or  inherited. 

*hansel-Monday,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  first 
Monday  of  the  New  Year,  whfen  presents  were  com¬ 
monly  asked  and  received  by  servants,  children,  &c. 

hand  -sel,  han'-sel,  *han-sle,  v.  t.  [Handsel, 
s.] 

1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 

2.  To  use  for  the  first  time. 

“In  timorous  deer  he  handsels  his  young  paws.” 

Cowley. 

3.  To  try  experimentally;  to  make  experiments 
on ;  to  try. 

“And  hansling  Rome  with  heresies.” 

Warner:  Albions’  England,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  75. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


handsmooth 
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♦hand  -smooth,  adv.  [Eng.  hand,  and  smooth.'] 
With  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease ;  easily,  readily,  skill¬ 
fully. 

“We  shall  carry  on  the  rest  handsmooth.” — Dr.  H.  More: 
Mystery  of  Godliness. 

Jiand'-some  ( d  silent),  *  hand  -sum,  *han- 
some,  a.  [A.  S. /ia?td=hand ;  sulf.  -sum;  cf.  Dut. 
handzaam= tractable  ;  Ger.  handsam = conven i e n t . ] 
*1.  Convenient  for  the  hands  ;  handy,  convenient. 
“A  light  foot-man’s  shield  he  takes  with  him,  and  a 
Spanish  blade  by  his  side,  more  handsome  to  fight  short 
and  close.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  255. 

*2.  Tractable,  manageable. 

*3.  Dexterous,  skillful,  ready,  clever. 

“He  is  very  desyrus  to  serve  your  Grace,  and  seymes  to 
me  to  be  a  very  handsome  man.” — Lodge:  Illustrat.,  i.  178. 

4.  Well-formed;  having  a  figure,  form,  or  appear¬ 
ancepleasing  to  the  eye;  having  symmetry  of  parts; 
pleasing  to  look  upon  ;  beautiful  with  dignity. 

“The  word  fortis,  strong  or  valiant,  signifies,  likewise, 
fair  or  handsome." — Foivkes:  Cupid  Benighted  (Note). 

5.  Elegant,  graceful,  pleasing,  becoming ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  grace. 

“That  easiness  and  handsome  address  in  writing  is 
hardest  to  be  attained  by  persons  bred  in  a  meaner  way.” 
— Felton. 

6.  Noble  in  character. 

“  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.” — Old  Proverb. 

7.  Characterized  by  liberality,  generosity,  or  no¬ 
bility  of  mind ;  generous,  noble ;  as,  a  handsome 
action. 

8.  Ample,  large,  considerable. 

“A  handsome  sum  of  money.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  102. 

*H  For  the  difference  between  handsome  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  see  Beautiful. 

hand  -some  (d  silent),  v.  t.  [Handsome,  a.]  To 
render  handsome,  elegant,  graceful  or  neat. 

“His  device  for  handsoming  a  suit.” 

Donne:  Satires,  bk.  i. 

hand  -some-ly  (d  silent),  adv.  [English  hand¬ 
some;  -ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dexterously,  skillfully,  cleverly. 

“Playing  their  game  handsomely  against  so  nimble  a 
wit.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii.,§6. 

*2.  Neatly,  gracefully. 

“His garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not  hand¬ 
somely.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*3.  Fitly,  conveniently. 

“If  we  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

4.  In  a  generous  or  liberal  manner ;  generously, 
liberally. 

“An  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  hand¬ 
somely." — Addison. 

*5.  Sharply,  severely. 

“  Phauorinus  the  Philosopher  did  hit  a  yong  man  ouer 
the  thumbes  very  handsomely.”  ^Wilson:  Arte  of  Rheto- 
rique,  p.  3. 

II.  Naut. :  Steadily  and  carefully ;  as,  to  lower 
handsomely. 

hand  -some-ness  (d  silent),  *han'-some-ness, 
s.  [Eng.  handsome;  -hcs.s.] 

*1.  Convenience  to  the  hands  ;  aptness. 

‘‘Girding  close,  for  handsomeness,  their  garments  to 
their  waist.” — Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vi. 

2.  Beauty,  elegance,  grace. 

“Persons  of  the  fairer  sex  like  that  handsomeness  for 
which  they  find  themselves  to  be  the  most  liked.” — Boyle. 
*3.  Favor,  approval. 

“He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  Without  Money,  i. 
hand  -spike,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  spike.]  A  bar, 
generally  of  wood,  used  as  a  lever  for  lifting  or 
shifting  an  object,  heaving  round  a  windlass,  Ac. 

handspike-ring,  s. 

Artill.:  The  thimble  on  the  trail  transom  of  the 
gun,  for  the  handspike  by  which  it  is  maneuvered. 

hand'-sprlng,  s.  A  somersault,  performed  by 
throwing  the  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  ground  and 
using  the  arms  as  a  spring  in  vaulting  over  and 
lighting  upon  the  feet. 

*hand-staff  (pi.  hand  -staves;) ,  s.  [Eng.  hand, 
and  staff.]  A  javelin. 

“They  shall  set  on  fire  and  bum  the  bows  and  the 
arrows  and  the  handstaves." — Ezekiel  xxxix.  9. 

hand  -tight  (ah  silent),  a.  [English  hand,  and 
tight.] 

Naut.:  As  tight  as  may  be  made  with  the  hand; 
moderately  or  fairly  tight. 

hand  -vise,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  vise.]  A  small 
vise  for  holding  an  article  while  it  is  being  filed, 
shaped,  bored,  or  otherwise  treated.  A  common 
form  is  a  vise  with  a  tang,  in  some  cases  driven  into 


a  handle.  The  jaws  are  moved  by  a  thumb-screw. 
It  is  also  known  as  a  tail-vise.  When  of  peculiar 
forms,  these  implements  have  names  indicative  of 
their  shape ;  as,  dog-nose,  pig-nose,  hand-vise,  cross- 
chap  vise. 

hand  -work,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  work.]  Work 
done  by  the  hands  ;  handiwork. 

hand  -work,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hand,  and  work.]  To 
work,  make,  mold,  or  fashion  with  the  hands. 

*hand'-write,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  hand,  and  write.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  write  out  with  the  hand ;  to  express 
in  writing  or  manuscript. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write ;  to  perform  the  act  of  writ¬ 
ing  with  a  pen.  (Helps.) 

hand'-wrlt-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  ivriting.] 

1.  The  form,  style,  or  cast  of  writing  peculiar  to 
each  person  or  hand ;  cbirography. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand ;  a  manuscript. 

“  Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

II  The  handwriting  on  the  wall:  An  omen  of  dis¬ 
aster.  It  was  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (Daniel  v. 
5)  that  the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall  took 
place. 

hand’-y,  *hand  -ie,  *hende,  a.  [A.  S.  gehende- 
near,  from  ft.a?id=liand ;  Goth.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  handig.] 

1.  Near,  close,  or  ready  to  the  hand. 

“  Nade  his  helf  hende  ben.” 

William  of  Palerne,  2,513. 

*2.  Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand. 

“He  was  wont  with  hys  handle  labor,  to  fynde  bothe 
hymselfe  and  also  al  his  poore  housholde.” — Udall:  Mark 
iii. 

3.  Dexterous  :  skillful ;  skilled  in  using  the  hands 
or  in  handiwork. 

4.  Convenient. 

handy-billy,  s. 

Naut.:  A  small  jigger  purchase  used  particularly 
in  tops  or  the  holds,  for  assisting  in  hoisting  when 
weak-handed. 

handy-dandy,  s.  A  children’s  game,  in  which 
one  child  has  to  guess  in  which  hand  of  the  other 
some  small  article  is  held,  the  holder  reciting  a 
rhyme ,  of  which  there  are  many  variants  ;  in  all,  how¬ 
ever,  the  expression  handy-dandy  occurs  ;  sleight  of 
hand. 

IT  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  game  when  he  makes 
handy  -dandy — an  ironical  expression  of  doubt. 

“Change  places;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice, 
which  is  the  thief?” — Shakesp..-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*hand'-y-bl6w,  s.  [English  handy,  and  blow.]  A 
blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand  ;  hence,  close  quarters. 

“If  ever  they  came  to  handyblows.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of 
the  Turks. 

hand'-y-grlpe,  s.  [Eng.  handy,  and  gripe.]  A 
grip  or  grasp  with  the  band ;  close  quarters  or  fight¬ 
ing. 

hand  -y-stroke,  s.  [Eng.  handy,  and  stroke.]  A 
stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand. 

hand-y-work,  s.  [Handiwork.] 

Han'-e-f  Ite§,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Abn  Hanifa,  in 
the  eighth  century.] 

Religions :  A  Mohammedan  sect,  a  branch  of  the 
Sunnites. 

hang,  *hang-en,  *hang-i-en,  *hong-i-en  (pa.t. 

*heng,  *hing,  *hong,  hung,  hanged ;  pa.  par.  *hanaen, 
*hongen,  hanged,  hung),  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Mod.  Eng. 
two  verbs  have  been  mixed  together.  The  original 
verb  is  intrans.,  with  the  pa.  t.  hung,  pa.  par.  hung , 
whence  the  derived  trans.  verb  with  pa.  t.  and  pa. 
par.  hanged;  A.  S.  hangian,  hongian=to  hang  up, 
to  suspend;  cogn.  with  Icel.  liengja;  Ger.  hdngen; 
Dut.  hangen ;  Dan.  hoenge;  Ser.  hdnga;  A.  S.  lion 
(contracted  from  hahan  or  hanhan)  =  to  bang,  to  be 
suspended;  pa.  t,  hdng,  pa. par.  hangen ;  cogn. with 
Icel.  hanga;  Goth,  hahan;  Ger.  hangen;  pa.  t. 
hieng,  hing,  pa.  par.  gehangen.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  suspend  ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  depend  or  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  some  elevated  point.  (In  this  sense 
the  pa.  t.  now  used  is  hung.) 

“  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  103. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck  (in 
this  sense  the  pa.  t.  is  properly  hanged,  but  hung  is 
also  vulgarly  used.) 

“Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached  Taun¬ 
ton.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  place  so  as  to  remain  without  any  solid  sup¬ 
port. 

“  [Thou]  hung’st  the  solid  earth  in  fleeting  air.” 

Sandy s;  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

4.  To  fix  so  as  to  be  movable  upon  the  points  of 
suspension  ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion 
upon  a  fixed  point  or  points  ;  said  of  a  gate,  door, 
&c. 

“  The  gates  and  the  chambers  they  renewed,  and  hanged 
doors  upon  them.”— 1  Maccabees  iv.  57. 


hang 

5.  To  furnish,  cover,  or  decorate  with  anything 
suspended;  as  pictures,  drapery,  &c. 

“  Sir  Roger  .  .  .  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house 
with  the  trophies  of  his  former  labors.” — Addison:  Spec - 
tator,  No.  115. 

6.  To  he  suspended  over. 

“  Heads  and  their  mangled  members  hung  the  door.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  viii.  26L 

7.  To  droop ;  to  decline ;  to  cause  or  allow  to 
assume  a  drooping  attitude  or  position. 

“  He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange.  ’ 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  568. 

8.  To  attach ;  to  cause  to  adhere ;  to  fasten.  (Lit. 

<&fig.)  . 

“  God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair.’ 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  59. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  suspended ;  to  depend  from  some  point 
above,  witb  free  motion  from  the  points  of  suspen¬ 
sion. 

“Where  hangs  a  piece  of  skilful  painting.’ 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,366. 

2.  To  depend,  to  fall  loosely ;  to  dangle. 

“My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  a  loose  gown.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  be  supported  by  or  upon  something  raised 
above  the  ground. 

“  Whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  said  to  hang: 
as  we  call  hanging  gardens  such  as  are  planted  on  the  top 
of  the  house.” — -Addison. 

4.  To  cling  to  ;  to  rest  upon  by  embracing. 

“She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 

She  vied.” 

Shakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  executed  by  suspension  by  the  neck. 

“Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

6.  To  decline,  to  tend  downward ;  to  droop,  to  bend 
forward. 

“  His  braided  hanging  mane.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  271. 

7.  To  incline,  to  have  a  steep  inclination  or  decliv¬ 
ity. 

“Sussex  marl  shews  itself  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
hanging  grounds.” -  -Mur! im ir. 

8.  To  be  overhanging. 

“A  fearful  hanging  rock.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

9.  To  hang  a  jury ;  [See  Jury.] 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention ;  to 
dwell. 

“Thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle  .  .  . 

Hang  on  thy  notes.”  Scott:  Glenfinlas. 

2.  To  depend,  as  on  a  basis,  ground,  or  origin. 

“Thereby  hangs  a  tale.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor,  i.  4. 

3.  To  be  in  suspense  or  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
(Of  persons  and  things.) 

“  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt.” — Dent,  xxviii.  66. 

4.  To  be  delayed  or  kept  back. 

“A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 

Which  hung  not.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  191. 

T[  1.  To  hang  about : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  loiter,  to  loaf,  to  lounge. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  hover  about,  to  be  attached  to. 

“Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  hang  back :  To  go  forward  or  act  reluctantly ; 
to  recede. 

3.  To  hang  down:  To  decline,  to  droop;  to  cause 
to  bend  forward ;  as,  to  hang  down  the  head. 

4.  To  hang  fire: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  be  slow  in  communicating  fire  to  the 
charge  through  the  vent  of  a  gun,  thereby  causing 
delay  in  the  discharge  of  the  piece. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  hesitate,  to  waver,  to  be  slow. 

(b)  To  be  wanting  in  life  or  spirit;  as,  a  play 
hangs  fire. 

5.  To  hang  in  chains:  To  suspend  the  body  of  a 
malefactor,  who  has  been  executed  by  hanging,  in 
an  iron  framework  or  cage.  The  earliest  instance 
of  hanging  in  chains  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1381, 
and  the  practice  continued  till  1833  or  1834.  (Eng.) 

6.  To  hang  on  or  upon: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  adhere  to,  to  be  attached  to,  to  depend  on. 

“  Syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  93. 

(b)  To  be  a  weight  or  drag  on ;  to  be  tedious  or 
importunate. 


“  Life  hangs  upon  me  and  becomes  a  burden.” 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  son.-  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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hang 


Cc)  To  rest,  to  reside,  to  dwell. 

“The  blame  may  hang  upon  your  hardness. ’’ 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

(d)  To  be  importunate ;  to  adhere  obstinately. 
*(e)  To  be  dependent  on. 

“  Oh,  how  wrenched 

Is  that  poor  man  that /icings  on  princes'  favors  !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  hold  fast  without  belaying ;  to  pull 
forcibly. 

7.  To  hang  out: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  suspend  or  display  in  open  view; 
to  suspend  in  the  open  air. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  reside.  (  Colloquial.) 

“Isay,  old  boy,  where  do  yon  hang  out t” — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxx. 

8.  To  hang  over :  To  project  at  the  top ;  to  be  over¬ 
hanging  or  impending.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

9.  To  hang  together : 

(1)  To  hold  together ;  to  be  closely  united. 

“In the  common  cause  we  are  all  of  apiece;  we  hang 
together .” — Dryden. 

(2)  To  be  consistent,  to  be  in  keeping. 

“Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

10.  To  hang  to :  To  cling  closely  to. 

11.  To  hang  up : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  hang  or  suspend  on  high. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  leave  undecided,  to  postpone ;  as,  to 
hang  up  a  question. 

hang,  s.  [Hang,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  A  slope,  a  declivity;  the  slope  or  gradient  of 
a  road. 

(2)  The  mode  in  which  one  part  or  one  thing  is 
connected  with  another ;  as,  the  hang  of  a  scythe. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  general  tendency,  drift,  or  bent ;  as,  of  a 
discourse. 

(2)  To  get  the  hang  of  :  To  acquire  the  knack  of 
doing  anything ;  to  familiarize. 

II.  Shipbuild.:  The  concave  curvature  on  the 
downward  edge  of  a  plank  or  strake  when  bent  to 
the  frames  of  a  ship.  A  curve  in  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion  is  called  a  sny  (q.  v.). 

hang-dog,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  low,  mean,  base  fellow,  fit  only  to 
be  the  hangman  of  curs. 

“Heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  inventions  to  be  revenged  on  my  hang-dog.” — 
Fielding:  Mock  Doctor,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Low,  degraded,  sullen;  as,  a  hang¬ 
dog  look. 

hang-nest,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ornith. :  (pi.)  Birds  which  construct  pendulous 
neSts.  Specifically,  the  name  given  by  Swainson 
to  the  lctennse,  a  subfamily  of  Sturnidce  (Star¬ 
lings.)  They  occur  in  South  America,  and  form 
long,  purse-shaped  nests,  suspended  from  the  slen¬ 
der  branches  of  lofty  trees.  These  are  often  in 
numbers  together.  Genera:  Cassicus,  Icterus,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  pendulous  nest. 

Hang-nest  titmice : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Egithalus  of  Vigors,  one  of 
the  Parian®. 

1.  Gen.:  Any  bird  building  a  pendulous  nest. 

2.  Spec.:  The  Baltimore  Oriole,  called  also  the 
Hanging-nest. 

hang-net,  s.  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“Hang-nets  are  larger  in  the  mesh  than  any  other 
nest,  and  are  stretched  upright  between  stakes  of  about 
*en  feet  long,  placed  at  regular  distances  of  about  eight 
feet.” — Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.,  p.  605. 

*hang  a-ble,  a.  [Ting,  hang;  • able .]  Liable  to 
be  hanged. 

“Bohemians  or  Egyptians  are  hangable  as  felons.” — 
Misson:  Travels  in  England,  p.  122. 
hang  -bird,  s.  [Eng.  hang,  and  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
( Yphantes  Baltimore),  from  the  pendent  nest 
which  it  constructs.  [Hang-nest,  Hanging-bird.] 
hang  by,  s.  [Eng.  hang;  -by.]  A  hanger-on,  a 
dependent,  a  follower:  used  in  contempt. 

“Enter  none  but  the  ladies,  and  their  hangbies.-  wel¬ 
come,  beauties,  and  your  kind  shadowes.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

hang-er,  s.  •  [Eng.  hang;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  causes  to  be  hanged. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is'  suspended,  or  by 
which  it  hangs  ;  as  the  girdle  or  sword-belt  in  which 
the  sword  was  suspended. 


3.  A  means  of  suspending  an  object,  as  of  spout¬ 
ing  at  the  eaves  of  a  house,  a  cage,  a  basket;  an 
overhanging  bracket.  [Pot-hooks.] 

4.  A  seaman’s  cutlass  ;  a  short  curved  sword. 

“He  drew  his  hanger,  and  wheeled  about,  and  by  a 

lucky  stroke  severed  Jowler’s  head  from  his  body.” — 
Smollett:  Roderick  Random,  ch.  iii. 

5.  A  hanging  or  sloping  wood  or  grove ;  chiefly  in 
compounds,  as,  Westen hanger,  Titten hanger,  &c. 

*6.  The  handle  of  a  bell.  (H.  Brooke:  Fool  of 
Quality,  ii.  225.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.:  A  means  for  supporting  shafting  of 
machinery;  the  part  which  suspends  the  journal- 
box  in  which  shafting,  &c.,  runs. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  pedestal  or  frame  dependent  from 
the  car  or  truck  body,  and  in  which  the  axle-box 
moves  up  and  down  as  the  springs  contract  and 
expand. 

3.  Weaving :  The  lower  part  of  the  heddle,  or  the 
lower  heddle  of  the  harness  of  a  fancy  loom. 

hanger-on,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  hangs  on  or  sticks  to  a 
person,  place,  &c. ;  one  who  thrusts  his  company 
upon  others  more  than  is  desired ;  a  dependant ;  a 
parasite. 

“Horse-boyes  and  other  servants,  hangers-on,  Ac.” — 
Usher:  Annals. 

2.  Mining:  A  person  employed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  fixing  the  skip  or  bucket  to  the  chain. 

hang'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hang,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suspended;  depending  from  a  higher  point  or 
object. 

2.  Steep,  inclined. 

“Say  what  man 

He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*3.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

“Surely,  sir,  a  good  favor  you  have;  but  that  you  have 
a  hanging  look.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

4.  Requiring,  calling  for,  or  deserving  death  by 
tho  halter ;  as,  That  is  a  hanging  matter.  (Collo¬ 
quial.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suspending  anything  from  a  higher 
point  or  object ;  the  state  of  being  so  suspended. 

2.  The  act  of  executing  by  the  halter;  the  state  of 
being  so  executed. 

“A  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Right,  i.  5. 

3.  (PI.)  That  which  is  hung  up  to  cover  or  drape 
a  room,  as  paper,  tapestry,  &c.,  hung  round  the 
walls. 

“  So,  in  some  well-wrought  hangings,  you  may  see, 
How  Hector  leads.”  Waller:  To  a  Friend. 

*4.  Anything  which  hangs  from  another  body,  as 
fruit  from  a  tree. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physiol.:  In  cases  of  hanging,  death  seldom 
results  from  pure  asphyxia,  but  is  usually  in  some 
degree  owing  to  apoplexy  and  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord.  In  attempted  suicide,  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  and  artificial  respiration  may  be  tried 
for  resuscitation.  In  difficulty  of  inducing  artificial 
respiration,  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy  should 
be  performed,  and  the  lungs  inflated  through  the 
opening  in  the  neck.  In  judicial  hanging,  the  noose 
ought  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  immediate 
dislocation  of  the  spinal  column,  death  in  that  case 
being  instantaneous. 

2.  Law:  Hanging  is  the  prescribed  penalty  of 

willful  murder.  In  New  York  state  electrocution 
(q.  v.)  is  substituted  for  death  by  hanging.  In 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  is  forbidden  by  law.  Hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  were  once  the  punishment 
of  treason  in  England.  . 

3.  Print. :  The  crooked  appearance  caused  in  a 
page  of  type  by  being  locked  up  at  the  side  before  it 
is  at  the  foot. 

hanging-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole.  [Hang-nest.] 

hanging-bracket,  s.  The  same  as  Hanger,  1. 3. 

hanging-bridge,  s. 

Steam-enq. :  A  hollow,  vertical  partition  depend¬ 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  and  serving  to 
deflect  the  flame.  The  hollow  forms  a  part  of  the 
water-space  of  the  boiler.  The  usual  water-bridge 
rises  from  the  furnace  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  grate 
space. 

hanging-buttress,  s. 

Arch. :  A  buttress  supported  on  a  corbel. 


hanging-compass,  s. 

Naut. :  A  suspended  overhead  compass  in  a  cabin, 
viewed  from  below  ;  known  as  a  tell-tale, 
hanging-down,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  a  downward  direction,  caused  by 
its  own  weight. 

hanging-garden,  s.  A  garden  rising  in  terraces 
one  above  the  other, 
hanging-guard,  s. 

Fencing :  A  position  of  defense  with  tho  broad¬ 
sword. 

hanging  indention,  s.  Print.:  The  equal  inden¬ 
tion  of  several  successive  lines  an  em  or  more  be¬ 
yond  the  first  line, 
hanging-knee,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  knee  fayed  vertically  to  the  side, 
under  the  deck-beam  knees  or  lodging  knees,  which 
are  horizontal.  A  hanging  standard  knee  is  one 
directly  beneath  the  beam,  and  fayed  to  it  and  to 
the  side. 

hanging-machine,  s.  [Hook-erame.] 
hanging-post,  s. 

Carp. :  The  post  to  which  a  door  or  gate  is  hinged. 
The  other  is  the  shutting-post, 
hanging-side,  s. 

Mining:  The  overhanging  side  of  an  inclined  or 
hading  vein. 

*hanging-sleeve,  s. 

1.  A  strip  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  gown,  hanging 
down  the  back  from  the  shoulder. 

2.  A  loose  sleeve. 

hanging-stile,  s. 

Joinery :  That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  the  hinges 
are  attached. 

hanging-tie,  s. 

Arch.:  A  tie  which  is  supported  by  strap  and 
collar,  dependent  from  the  rafters  above, 
hanging-tool,  s. 

Iron-turning :  A  crooked  tool,  which  partially  em¬ 
braces  the  rest,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  displaced. 
The  cutter  is  formed  with  hollow  faces  to  facilitate 
grinding.  It  is  used  for  smoothing  the  surfaces  of 
iron  ordnance,  rollers,  and  similar  objects, 
hanging-valve,  s.  A  clack-valve  (q.  v.). 
hang  -man,  s.  [Eng.  hang,  and  moil.] 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  executes  another  by  hang¬ 
ing  ;  a  public  executioner. 

*2.  A  term  of  reproach  ;  a  low,  disreputable  char¬ 
acter. 

“As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman’ s  hands.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
*3.  A  jocular  term  of  familiarity. 

“He  had  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid’s  bowstring,  and  the 
little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.” — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

hang  -man-ship,  s.  [English  hangman;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  character  of  a  hangman. 

hang  -nail,  s.  [A.  S.  angncegl— an  agnail  or  ang- 
nail,  a  whitlow:  a7ige=vexed,  sore,  and  ncegel—a. 
nail.]  A  small  piece  of  skin  hanging  from  the  root 
of  a  finger-nail.  [Agnail.] 

*hang'-wite,  s.  [A.  S.  hangian=to  hang,  wite — 
a  fine.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  fine  or  penalty  on  payment  of 
which  a  person  was  made  quit  of  a  felon  or  thief 
hanged  without  trial  or  judgment,  or  escaped  from 
custody. 

*hang'-wor-vhy,  a.  [Eng.  hang,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  being  hanged. 

“Their  hangworthy  necks  .’’—Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  426. 
hank,  s.  [Icel.  hanki=  a  hasp  or  clasp  of  a  chest; 
hbnk,  hangr—a.  hank,  a  coil ;  Aano^acoilof  a  snake; 
Dan.  hank= the  handle  or  ear  of  a  vessel ;  Sw.  hank 
=  a  string,  a  band  ;  Ger.  henkel— a  handle,  ring,  or 
hook.  Connected  with  the  verb  hang  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  skein  of  thread. 

“In  the  bleaching  of  your  yarn,  you  must  first  open 
each  hank,  and  lay  it  in  your  bucking  keeve  or  tub.” — 
Maxwell:  Set.  Trans.,  p.  344. 

*2.  A  tie,  a  hold,  a  check,  a  restraint. 

“  The  tenlt  that  some  gallants  have  on  their  trusting 
merchants.” — Decay  of  Piety . 

3.  A  withy  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate. 

4.  “Hank”  is  frequently  used  iD  this  country  for 
the  name  “  Henry.” 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hoops  or  rings  of  ash  or  iron 
to  which  the  weather-leecli  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is 
bent,  and  by  which  it  slides  on  the  mast  or  stay,  in 
hoisting  by  the  halyards  or  lowering  by  the  down- 
haul.  Sometimes  the  head  of  a  spanker  or  try-sail 
is  bent  to  hanks  which  slip  on  the  gaff. 

2.  Yarn:  Two  or  more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk,  wool, 
or  cotton,  tied  together. 

Hank  for  hank:  On  equal  terms. 


“The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jd?/l;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -si.on  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sh-L=  *-:e,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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hank,  v,  t.  [Hank,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hanks. 

2.  To  compass  tightly  by  means  of  a  rope  or  cord ; 
to  draw  or  fasten  tightly. 

han'-ker,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  hang  (q.  v.); 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  hengelen=to  hanker  after,  from 
Hut.  hangen—  to  hang;  Dut.  liankeren=to  hanker.] 

1.  To  desire  greatly  and  importunately ;  to  long 
or  with  great  desire  and  eagerness;  to  have  an 
.ncessant  wish  for  anything.  (Followed  by  after.) 

“  Are  these  barbarians  of  man-eating  constitutions,  that 
they  so  hanker  after  this  inhumane  diet?” — Bentley;  Ser¬ 
mons,  i. 

*2.  To  linger  with  expectation. 

“  It  cannot  but  be  very  dangerous  for  you  to  hanker 
hereabouts.”— Stokes.  (1659.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  hanker  after  and 
to  desire,  see  Desire. 

han  -ker-Ihg,  *han-krihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Hanker.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  An  importunate  or  vehement  wish 
for  or  longing  after  anything ;  an  incessant  desire 
or  appetite. 

“Having  some  hankering  toward  Atheism.” — Cudworth; 
Intellectual  System,  p.  703. 

han'-ker-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hankering;  -ly.) 
In  a  hankering  manner;  longingly;  with  great  or 
vehement  desire  or  longing. 

han-key,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etym.,  occurring 
only  in  the  following  compound.] 
hankey-pankey,  s.  Jugglery,  trickery. 
*han'-kle,  v.  t.  [A  dimin.  or  frequent.,  from 
l ank  (q.  v.).]  To  twist,  to  entangle. 

han  -lin,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Imperial  College 
of  China,  from  which  the  Emperor’s  ministers  are 
generally  chosen. 

Han-6-ver  -l-an,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  Hanover;  -fan.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hanover. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hanover. 
Han-sard  (1),  s.  [Hanse.]  A  merchant  of  one 

of  the  Hanse  towns. 

han  -sard  (2) ,  s.  [See  def .]  A  name  given  to  the 
official  printed  reports  of  the  British  parliament 
records  and  debates,  from  their  being  printed  by 
the  Messrs.  Hansard. 

hanse,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  hanse— a  company,  society, 
or  corporation  of  merchants,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hansa ; 
Ger.  hanse= an  association  or  league.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  league ;  a  confederacy. 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Hanseatic  (q.  v.). 
Hanse-towns,  s. 

Hist.:  The  towns  which  confederated  together  to 
torm  the  Hanseatic  league ;  also  the  league  itself. 
[H  AN  SE  ATTC-LE  AGUE.] 

Han-se-at-ic,  a.  [Hanse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hanse-towns,  or  their  confederacy. 
Hanseatic-league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  celebr  ated  confederacy  formed  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  between  certain  commercial  towns, 
with  the  view  at  once  of  restraining  the  rapacity 
of  kings  and  nobles,  and  clearing  the  Elbe,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  and  other  places  from  the  pirates  and 
robbers  by  which  they  were  then  infested.  It  be¬ 
gan  on  a  small  scale  in  1239,  when  Hamburg  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Ditmarsch  and  the  district  of 
Hadeln,  Liibeck  in  1241  being  added  to  the  League. 
Brunswick  came  into  it  in  1247,  other  towns  follow¬ 
ing  at  irregular  intervals.  The  confederated  towns 
or  cities  were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  the  chief 
places  in  each  being  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunzwig, 
aud  Danzig.  Becoming  powerful,  the  League  con¬ 
cluded  treaties  with  monarchs,  raised  troops,  and 
made  war,  as  if  it  had  been  an  independent  polit¬ 
ical  power.  At  the  time  when  the  League  flourished 
most,  it  consisted  of  eighty-five  confederated  towns. 
In  1266  it  established  a  factory  in  London,  called 
the  Steelyard.  It  had  other  factories  over  Europe, 
the  chief  being  at  Bruges,  Novgorod,  and  Bergen. 
It  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce,  and  when 
in  1631  it  in  large  measure  fell  to  pieces,  it  left  be¬ 
hind  various  free  republics  which  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time, 
han’-sel,  s.  [Handsel.] 
han'-sel,  v.  t.  [Handsel,  v.] 
hanselines,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Loose  breeches 
worn  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

fean'-som,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  cab,  named 
after  the  inventor,  in  which  the  driver’s  seat  is  be¬ 
hind  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  the  reins  passing  over 
the  hooded  top. 
hansom-cab,  s.  A  hansom, 
hant,  pres,  of  v.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  contraction 
for  has  not  or  have  not. 


han -tie,  s.  [Dan.  antal;  Ger.  anzahl=&  num¬ 
ber  ;  a  multitude.]  A  considerable  number ;  a  great 
many ;  a  great  deal. 

Han'-fl-man,  s.  [Hunooman.] 
hap  (l),v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap;  to 
cover ;  to  screen  from  cold,  &c. 

“He  should  not  be  the  better  hapt  or  covered  from 
cold.” — More;  Utopia  (ed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

hap-warm,  a.  Covering  so  as  to  produce  heat, 
hap  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hap  (2),  s.]  [Happen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  befall ;  to  happen  to ;  to  chance. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  happen ;  to  chance ;  to  come  by  chance. 

“  How  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance?  ” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  iii. 

2.  To  happen ;  to  meet  with  a  chance. 

“If  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die.” 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet 9. 

hap  (l),s.  [Hap  (1),v.J  A  wrapper;  a  cloak;  a 
covering. 

hap  (2),  *happ,  *happe,  s.  [Icel.  happ-hap, 
chance;  Wei.  hap.) 

1.  That  which  fortunes  or  chances  to  any  one; 
that  which  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
chance;  fortune;  accident. 

“And  there  by  lucky  hap  had  been  preserved.” 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Casual  events ;  vicissitudes ;  fortunes ;  chances. 

“  Her  life  had  full  of  haps  and  hazards  been.” 

Fairfax. 

hap-hazard,  s.  Chance;  accident;  fortune. 

“  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard  upon  trust.”— 
Locke. 

hap  (3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  allied  to 
Heap  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  scraping  up  sea 
ooze  to  make  salt  with. 

“An  implement  named  a  hap,  a  kind  of  sledge  drag, 
furnished  with  a  sharp  edge  at  that  part  which  touches 
the  ground.” — Ayr.  Surv.  Dumfr.,  p.  527. 

hap'-a-le,  s.  [Gr.  hapcilos=soft,  tender.] 

Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hapalidee. 
Hapale  penicillata  is  the  Marmoset  (q.  v.). 

ha-pal-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hapal(e) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zodlogy :  Marmosets.  A  family  of  Platyrrhine 
Monkeys.  The  teeth  are  as  in  the  Simiadas.  Their 
molar  teeth  have  acute  points  fit  ting  the  animal  for 
feeding  on  insects.  The  head  is  rounded,  the  ears 
generally  tufted,  the  hind  feet  with  an  opposable 
thumb,  the  other  fingers  with  sharp  claws.  [Mar¬ 
moset.] 

ha’-pen-nv,  s.  A  half-penny ;  one  cent.  (Eng.) 
hap'-less,  *hap-les,  *hap-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  hap ; 
-less.]  Unhappy,  unlucky,  unfortunate,  luckless. 

“Emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying.” 

Keats;  Epistle  to  G.  F.  Mathew. 

hap'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hapless ;  - ly .]  In  a 
hapless,  unlucky,  or  unfortunate  manner. 

hap-lite,  ap'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  haplous,  contraction 
of  liap!oos= simple,  and  lithos= stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  crystalline-granular  admixture  of  feld¬ 
spar  and  quartz.  Called  also  Semigranite  andGran- 
iteU.  Graphic  Granite,  called  also  Pegmatite,  is  a 
variety.  (Rutley.) 

hap-16  ,  pref.  [Greek  liaplos,  haploos=simple. 
plain,  single.] 

hap-lo$'-er-us,  s  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  keras= 
a  horn.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Antilopidre  (Antelopes),  akin  to 
Rupicapra,  which  contains  the  Chamois.  Haploc- 
ertts  monlanus  is  commonly  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goat.  In  structure  it  makes  a  certain 
approach  to  the  sheep,  but  is  not  a  genuine  Ovis. 

hap-lo-crin-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  haplo- 
crin(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  small  family  of  Crinoids.  Range, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 

hap-lo-crI’-nus,s..  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  krinon 
=  a  lily.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Haplocrinidw 
(q.  v.).  It  is  of  Devonian  age. 

hap-lo-lsen’-i-dse,  hap-lo-lsen -e-ae,  s.  pi. 
[Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  lainos— of  stone,  stony,  from 
laas=  a  stone.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  frondose  Jungerman- 
niacese,  sub-order  Jungermannete.  They  have  a 
one-leaved  involucre,  without  any  true  perianth,  a 
spherical  capsule,  and  a  frond  dichotomously 
ribbed.  They  are  delicate  and  beautiful. 

hap-lo-phleb  -i-um,  s.  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr. 
phlebion,  dimin.  of  phleps  (genit.  phlebos) =a  vein.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Ephemeridse.  Principal  Dawson  has  described  a 
species  Haplophlebium  barnesii,  seven  inches  in 
the  expansion  of  the  wing.  It  is  from  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  rocks  of  Canada.  (Nicholson.) 


hap-lo-phyl  -lum,  s.  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Greek 
phyllon—  a  leaf.]  ^ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutacese,  tribe  Rutese.  Egpytian 
women  bruise  the  leaves  of  Haplophyllum  tubercu¬ 
latum  in  water  and  wash  their  hair  with  it  to  make 
it  grow. 

hap  -iy,  *happe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hap;  -ly.) 

1.  By  hap,  chance,  accident,  or  fortune. 

“  Haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam.” 

Milton:  P.  L-,  i.  203. 

2.  Perhaps,  peradventure ;  it  may  be. 

“Thou  wilt  happely  say:  the  subiectes  euer  chose  the 
ruler.” — Tyndal;  Works. 

3.  Fortunately ;  by  good  hap  or  luck. 

“  If  haply  won  perhaps  a  hapless  gain.” 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 


hap  -pen,  *hap-pene,  *hap-pen-en,  *hapne. 
v.i.  _[An  extension  of  Hap  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  fall  out;  to  hap;  to  chance;  to  befall;  to 
come  to  pass. 

“Any  particular  fact  that  happened  twenty  or  thirty' 
years  ago.” — Porteus,  vol.  i.,  lect.  2. 

2.  To  light,  fall,  or  come  upon  by  chance. 

(1)  To  happen  on:  To  meet  with  unexpectedly. 

(2)  To  happen  in:  To  call  on  anybody  casually. 

(Colloq.)  . 

If  Happen  respects  all  events  without  including 
any  collateral  idea ;  chance  comprehends,  likewise, 
the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order  of  events :  whatever 
comes  to  pass  happens,  whether  regularly  in  the 
course  of  things,  or  particularly,  and  out  of  the- 
order:  whatever  chances  happens  altogether  with¬ 
out  concert,  intention,  and  often  without  relation- 
to  any  other  thing.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hap '-pen,  hap’-pens,  adv.  &  s.  [Happen,  v.) 

A.  As  adv. :  Haply,  perhaps,  peradventure. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  path  trodden  by  cattle.  (Scotch.) 

*hap'-pi-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  happy;  -fy.)  To  make 
happy. 

“  One  short  mishap  for  ever  happiftes." 

Sylvester:  Henry  the  Great,  642. 

hap  -pi-iy,  *kap-pi-lle,  adv.  [Eng.  happy ;  -ly.] 

*1.  By  chance,  perhaps,  peradventure,  haply. 

“  Happily  we  might  be  interrupted.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

2.  By  good  fortune ;  by  good  luck ;  luckily,  fort¬ 
unately. 

“  Happily  the  principles  of  human  nature  afford  abun¬ 
dant  security  that  such  theories  will  never  be  more  than 
theories.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  a  happy  manner,  state,  or  condition ;  in  a 
state  of  happiness. 

“Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  caring,  at  least, 
to  live  happily .” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

4.  With  address,  skill,  or  dexterity;  gracefully. 


hap -pi-ness,  *hap-pi-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  happy;  . 

- ness J] 

1.  Good  luck,  good  fortune. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  happy;  felicity ; 
a  state  in  which  all  desires  are  satisfied  ;  the  pleas¬ 
urable  sensations  arising  from  the  gratification  of 
all  desires,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  without 
pain. 

“Any  condition  may  be  denominated  happy  in  which 
the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain: 
and  the  degree  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  ' 
this  excess.” — Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance,  unstudied  grace. 

^[  Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  placed  in  different  circumstances,  either" 
of  body  or  mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  less. 
happy.  Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light: 
it  is  that  which  is  positive  and  independent  of  all 
circumstances :  domestic  felicity  and  conjugal  felic-  ■ 
ity  are  regarded  as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted^ 
from  everything  which  can  serve  as  an  alloy. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hap-py,  *hap-pie,  *hap-pye,  s.  [Eng.  hap= 
chance,  luck ;  -y.) 

*1.  Lucky,  fortunate. 

2.  Prosperous,  successful;  in  prosperous  or  fort¬ 
unate  circumstances. 

3.  In  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  or  felicity ;  on 
joying  peace,  comfort,  and  tranquillity;  contented. 

4.  Living  in  happiness  or  concord  ;  as,  a  happy  ■ 

family.  ( 

5.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  happiness- 
pleasure,  joy,  or  enjoyment;  as,  happy  cries. 

6.  Producing  happiness,  felicity,  or  comfort ;  sup¬ 
plying  pleasure,  comfort,  and  happiness. 


“A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  587. 

7.  WTell  suited  for  any  purpose  or  occasion;  apt, 
felicitous. 

“Her  pencil  drew  whate’er  her  soul  designed. 

And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  in 
her  mind.”  Dryden:  To  Mrs.  Killigvew 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
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8.  Favorable,  fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous;  as,  a 
happy  omen. 

“Ports  and  happy  havens.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

9.  Dexterous,  ready,  skillful. 

IT  Happy  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to  the 
external  circumstances  of  a  man;  but  the  former 
conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good, 
the  latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one’s 
wishes.  A  man  is  happy  in  his  marriage,  in  his 
children,  in  his  connections,  and  the  like;  he  is 
fortunate  in  his  trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes 
the  idea  of  chance ;  fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of 
personal  effort :  a  man  is  happy  in  the  possession 
of  what  he  gets;  he  is  fortunate  in  getting  it.  In 
the  improper  sense  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
( Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

IT  (1)  Happy  man  be  his  dole:  [Dole,  s.] 

(2)  Happy-go-lucky :  Careless,  thoughtless,  im¬ 
provident. 

“In  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of  his  class.” — Reade.-  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xv. 

happy-family,  s.  An  assemblage  of  animals  of 
diverse  and  even  opposite  habits  and  propensities 
living  together  peaceably. 

*hap'-p^,  v.  t.  [Happy,  a.]  To  make  happy,  to 
felicitate. 

“That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  6. 

hap  -shack-le,  t>.  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  hamshackle 
(q.  v.).]  To  hamshackle,  to  fetter,  to  sha_. ..  . 

hap-shac-kle,  s.  [Hapshackle,  «.]  A  fetter 
or  shackle  for  a  cow  or  horse. 

ha  -ra-M-ri,  s.  [Japanese.]  Happy  dispatch. 
A  method  of  suicide  which  members  of  the  Japanese 
official  classes  are  required  to  perform  when  the 
government  considers  them  to  be  worthy  of  death. 
It  is  effected  by  making  two  gashes  in  the  abdomen 
somewhat  resembling  a  cross.  Suicides  sometimes 
adopt  this  painful  method  of  death. 

hg.-rang'ue',  s.  [Fr.,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  hring=a 
ring,  a  circus,  an  arena  (Eng.  ring);  Sp.  arenga ; 
Ital.  arringa,  aringa=  an  harangue;  aringo=  a 
place  where  speeches  are  made.] 

1.  An  address  or  oration  delivered  to  a  large 
public  assembly ;  a  public  address  or  speech. 

“Those  which  may  be  called  set  harangues  or  orations.” 
— Pope:  Postscript  to  Homer's  Odyssey  xvi. 

2.  A  pompous  or  bombastic  address  to  a  few  per¬ 
sons  ;  a  declamation. 

“Giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

ha-raffgue  ,  v.  i.  &t.  [Harangue,*.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  an  harangue  or  public 
address  ;  to  declaim  publicly. 

“  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who  harangued." — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Trans.:  To  address  in  a  set  speech  or  harangue. 

“  To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals.” — Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  82. 

h?t-rangue'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  harangue;  -ful(l).] 
Fond  of  or  given  to  haranguing  or  declamation ; 
declamatory. 

ha-rang'-uer,  s.  [Eng.  harangu(e) ;  - er .]  One 
who  harangues ;  a  public  speaker  or  orator ;  a 
declaimer. 

“Mark  out  the  first  haranguer  and  that’s  he.” 

Byrom:  Enthusiasm. 

har'-ass,  *har  -ras,  *har-rasse,  v.  t.  [Fr.  har- 
asser,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  perhaps  an 
extension  of  O.  Fr.  barer—  to  set  or  cheer  on  (a  dog 
or  hound),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  haren=to  cry  out.]  To 
torment,  vex,  plague,  as  by  importunity,  repeated 
attacks  or  assaults,  continued  bodily  or  mental 
pain,  &c. ;  to  fatigue,  to  tire  out,  to  worry. 

“  Tyrants  which  have,  for  so  long  a  while,  wasted  and 
harrassed  the  soul.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  562. 

*har’-$tss,  s.  [Harass,  v.]  The  act  of  harassing, 
vexing,  or  wearing  out ;  vexation,  waste,  devasta¬ 
tion. 

“The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delayed.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  11. 

har’-AS-ser,  s.  [English  harass;  -er.]  One  who 
harasses,  vexes,  or  plagues.  ( Ode  on  Athelstan’s 
Victory,  in  Ellis,  i.  23.) 

har’-ass-ment,  s.  [Eng.  harass;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  harassing ;  the  state  of  being  harassed. 

*har-a-teen *har-ra-teen',  s.  &  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Some  kind  of  stuff. 

“Shaded  with  harateen.” — Walpole.  Letters,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  such  stuff. 

“Thick  harateen  curtains  were  close  drawn.” — Smollett: 
Sir  L.  Greaves,  ch.  xvi. 

*har’~ber-ous,  a.  [Harborous.] 


har’-bin-ger,  s.  [Properly  herberger  or  herber- 
geour .]  [Harborer.] 

*1.  Originally  one  who  not  merely  announced  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a  guest,  but  made  all  ready 
for  his  reception. 

“There  .was  a  harbinger  which  had  lodged  a  gentleman 
in  a  very  ill  room;  who  expostulated  with  him  somewhat 
rudely.” — Bacon:  Apothegms. 

*2.  Specif. :  An  officer  of  the  English  royal  house¬ 
hold  who  rode  a  day’s  journey  in  advance  of  the 
court  to  provide  lodgings  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

*3.  A  messenger  who  announced  the  coming  of  the 
king. 

“A  great  attendance  of  harbingers  and  guards.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  messenger ;  a  precursor ;  one  who  or  that 
which  goes  before  and  foretells  what  is  coming. 
“Always  harbinger  of  good.” — Cowper:  The  Cricket. 
har  -bin-ger,  v.  t.  [Harbinger,  s.]  To  precede 
by  a  harbinger;  to  foretell;  to  presage;  to  give 
omen  or  notice  of. 

“One  majority  often  harbingers  another.” — Remarks  on 
State  of  Parties.  (1809. ) 

*har -bor-ough  (gh  silent),  *har-brough,  s. 
[Harbor,  s.]  A  harbor,  refuge,  or  lodging. 

“  Leave  me  those  hilles  where  harbrougli  nis  to  see.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  June. 

har’-bor,  har'-bour,  *har-barwe,  *har-bor- 
ow,  *har-bor-owe,  *har-bor-ough,  har-brough, 
*her-bergh,  *her-barwe,  *her-berwe,  *her- 
berghe,  *her-borgh,  *her-bore,  *her-bour,  s. 

[Icel.  herbergr—a  harbor,  an  inn  ;  lit.,  a  host-shelter ; 
from  lierr= an  army,  and  bjarga= to  save,  to  defend ; 
herbergja=to  shelter,  to  harbor;  cogn.  with  O.  Sw. 
harberge=an  inn,  from  hcer=an  army,  and  berga= 
to  defend;  O.  H.  Ger.  hereberga—a  camp,  a  lodg¬ 
ing;  from  heri,  hari  (Ger.  heer)—au  army,  and 
bergan— to  shelter;  Fr.  auberge;  Ital.  albergo ; 
Ger.  herberge. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  refuge ;  an  asylum ;  a  place  of  shelter  and 
security. 

“  Fair  harbour  that  them  seems  :  so  in  they  entred  are.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  7. 
*2.  An  inn  ;  a  place  of  lodging. 

“  Therfor  he  ledde  them  ynne  and  resseyuyde  in  her- 
bore.” — Wycliffe:  Dedis  x. 

3.  A  port  or  haven  ;  a  shelter  for  ships  where  they 
may  moor  or  ride  at  anchor.  Harbors  may  be 
either  natural  or  artificial,  the  latter  being  formed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  construction  of  break¬ 
waters,  piers,  moles,  &c.,  or  by  mooring  large 
masses  of  timber,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

“  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious.” — Cook:  Voyages, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Lodging,  residence. 

“Obtaining  harbor  in  a  sovereign  breast!” 

Drayton:  Matilda  to  King  John. 

II.  Glass-man. :  A  chest,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  in 
which  the  ingredients  for  a  charge  are  mixed  and 
held. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Harbor-bar,  harbor-buoy, 
harbor-dues,  harbor-light ,  harbor-mouth,  &c. 

harbor-gasket,  s. 

Naut.:  One  of  a  series  of  broad,  but  short  and 
well-blacked  gaskets,  placed  at  equal  distances  on 
the  yard  of  a  ship  for  showing  off  a  well-furled  sail 
in  port, 
harbor-log,  s. 

Naut.:  That  portion  of  the  log-book  which  con¬ 
tains  the  entries  relating  to  the  period  during 
which  a  ship  is  in  harbor. 

harbor-master,  s.  An  official  having  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  regulations  respecting  harbors, 
harbor-reach,  s. 

Naut. :  The  reach  of  a  winding  river  which  leads 
direct  to  a  harbor, 
harbor-watch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sub-division  of  the  watch  kept  on  duty 
at  night  while  a  ship  rides  at  single  anchor,  in  view 
of  any  emergency. 

harbor- water,  s.  The  calm  water  in  a  harbor. 

“  The  harbour-water,  or  inner  sea  (as  you  may  tearme 
it).”— Hackluyt,  Voyages,  iii.  541. 

har'-bor,  har'-bour,  *har-bor-owe,  *her- 
barwe,  *her-berg-en,  *her-berwe,  *her-ber, 
*her-borwe,  *her-bor-wen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Harbor,  s..J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  entertain ;  to  shelter ;  to  give  refuge,  retreat, 
or  shelter  to  ;  to  permit  to  reside. 

“  Not  continuing  open  beyond  a  certain  hour,  and  har¬ 
boring  only  jjroper  persons.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

2.  To  entertain ;  to  cherish  ;  to  indulge ;  to  allow 
to  remain  in  the  mind ;  to  foster. 

“  Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbor  one  thought 
Of  outrage.” —  Rowe:  Royal  Convert,  ii. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lodge,  to  take  shelter ;  to  takeup  one’s  lodg> 
ing. 

“  This  night  let’s  harbor  here  in  York.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  To  anchor  in  a  harbor. 

“We  saw  land  which  was  very  high,  and  the  twelfth  day 
vie  harbored  there,  and  found  many  people.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  109. 

har -bor-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  harbor; 
-age.]  Shelter,  harbor,  refuge;  an  asylum,  & 
retreat. 

“  Let  us  in  your  king,  whose  labored  spirits, 
Forewearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 

Crave  harborage.” — Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 
har'-bored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Harbor,  d.] 

IT  Harbored  or  lodged: 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  stag,  hart,  &C-, 
when  lying  down.  Also  called  Couchant  (q.  v.). 

har-bor-er,  *her-ber-ghere,  s.  [Eng.  harbor; 
-er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  harbors,  entertains,  or 
shelters  a  person  or  thing. 

“A  great  nurse  of  pious  men,  and  harborer  of  exiles  for 
religion.”—  Strype:  Life  of  Abp.  Grindal  (an.  1582). 

2.  One  whose  duty  it  was  to  trace  a  hart  or  hind 
to  its  covert. 

“  Red  Rube  has  been  ‘  after  the  deer  ’  from  his  boyhood, 
acquiring  .  .  .  an  unchallenged  right  to  call  himself 
the  most  skillful  harborer  in  the  West.” — G.  T.  Whyte- 
Melville:  Katerfelto,  ch.  xvi. 

har  -bor-less,  *her-barw-les,  *her-bour-less, 

a.  [Eng.  harbor ;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or  without 
harbor,  refuge,  shelter,  or  lodging.  ( Mallet :  The 
Excursion,  i.) 

hard,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  heard;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ha.  J;  Dan.  hoard;  Sw.  hdrd ;  Icel.  har  dr ;  Goth. 
hardus;  Ger.  hart;  Gr.  fcra(ns= strong.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Firm;  solid;  compact;  not  soft;  resisting  pen¬ 
etration  or  separation ;  not  easy  to  be  pierced  or 
broken  ;  not  yielding  to  pressure. 

“  As  steele  is  hardest  in  his  kinde.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Pro!.) 

2.  Difficult  of  accomplishment ;  not  easy  to  be 
done,  carried  out,  or  executed. 

“Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?” — Genesis  xviii.  14, 

3.  Laborious;  fatiguing;  toilsome. 

“  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  8. 

4.  Difficult  to  endure ;  oppressive  ;  harsh ;  rigor¬ 
ous  ;  severe ;  cruel ;  distressing. 

“Thou  hast  from  hard  captivity 
Returned  Jacob  back.” 

Milton:  Ps.  Ixxxv.  (Trans.) 

5.  Difficult  to  the  understanding;  not  easy  to  be 
understood  or  comprehended. 

“This  word  is  hard,  who  may  hear  it  ?” — Wycliffe:  John 
vi. 

6.  Unfavorable ;  unkind. 

“To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

7.  Unfeeling;  not  easily  moved  by  pity;  harshq 
obdurate. 

“A  heart,  well  described  by  himself  as  harder  than  e 
marble  cliimneypiece.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

8.  Insensible  to  feeling  or  emotions. 

“Know  me  to  be  a  cold,  hard  man.’  — C.  Bronte .-  Jant 
Eyre,  ch.  xxxi. 

9.  Hardened. 

“  When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard.” 

Shakesp  :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13' 

10.  Severe ;  sharp  ;  unkind  ;  abusive. 

“  What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ?” 

Shakesp:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

11.  Sharp  ;  severe ;  vehement ;  rigorous ;  as,  a  hard 
winter,  hard  weather. 

12.  Stern  ;  inflexible  ;  inevitable. 

“With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  836; 

13.  Unreasonable;  unjust. 

“  It  is  a  very  hard  quality  upon  our  soil  or  climate,  that 
so  excellent  a  fruit,  which  prospers  among  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  will  not  grow  here.” — Temple. 

14.  Austere ;  acid ;  rough ;  harsh  to  the  taste. 

“In  making  of  vinegar,  set  vessels  of  wine  over  against 

the  noon  sun,  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  spirits, 
and  lenveth  the  spirit  more  sour  and  hard.” — Bacon:  iVot. 
Hist.,  §  898. 

15.  Stiff ;  lacking  in  an  appearance  of  natural 
ease;  constrained;  unnatural. 

“Others,  scrupulously  tied  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  make  their  figures  harder  than  even  the  marble 
itself.” — Dryden. 
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16.  Powerful ;  strong. 

“  The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse,  and  the  horse  flies 
for  succor  to  the  man,  that’s  too  hard  for  him.” — 
V Estrange:  Fables. 

17.  Coarse ;  common  ;  unpalatable  ;  as,  hard  fare, 
hard  living. 

18.  Avaricious ;  griping ;  sordid  ;  miserly. 

“  Y  woot  that  thou  art  an  harde  man,  thou  repist  where 
thou  hast  notsowe.” — Wijcliffe:  Matthew  xxv. 

*19.  Heavy ;  slow. 

“Time’s  pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  year.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

20.  Violent;  vehement. 

“Weary  with  her  hard  embracing.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  559. 

21.  Done  or  given  with  force ;  strong ;  as,  a  hard 

blow. 

22.  Applied  to  water  which,  from  holding  salts  of 
magnesia  in  solution  (which  decomposes  common 
soap  and  forms  an  insoluble  stearite  of  lime  or 
magnesia)  ,_is  unfit  for  washing  purposes. 

23.  Done  in,  or  given  to,  excess;  as ,  hard  drink¬ 
ing,  a  hard  drinker. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physics:  Offering  a  relatively  great  resistance 
to  any  other  thing  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
[Hardness.] 

2.  Grammar: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  sound  of  c.  as  in  can,  g,  as  in 
goat,  or  ch,  as  in  chemical,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sounds  of  the  same  letters  in  city,  gin,  and 
church. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  consonants/,  fc,  p,s,  and  t,  and 
the  sound  of  th  in  thin,  which  can  be  pronounced 
without  any  voice  sound,  as  distinguished  from  the 
consonants  v,  g  (as  in  gate),  b,d,  z,  and  th  in  thine, 
which  cannot  be  so  pronounced. 

3.  Art:  This  term,  as  applied  to  a  w5rk  of  art, 
designates  that  rigidity  of  drawing  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  works  of  the  medieval  artists.  It  is  also 
applied  to  coloring,  when  a  want  of  softness  and 
delicacy  is  apparent  in  a  picture.  It  is  generally 
used  to  designate  a  style  which  rejects  the  grace, 
and  too  rigidly  adheres  to  the  mere  mochanism  of 
art. 

4.  Manage:  Insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit; 
as,  a  hard  mouth. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  With  force,  energy,  or  vigor;  vigorously,  ener¬ 
getically,  earnestly,  diligently. 

“Alas,  now  pray  you 

Work  not  so  hard.”  Shakes p.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  Tempestuously,  violently,  boisterously,  vehe¬ 
mently;  with  great  force. 

“You  may  call  me  again,  when  it  blows  harder." — Mar- 
ryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xxxviii. 

3.  With  difficulty. 

“  How  hard  he  fetches  breath.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Ill;  with  pain. 

“Who  bears  hard  his  mother’s  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

5.  Cruelly,  harshly,  unkindly. 

“The  poor  geese  were  so  hard  handled,  and  so  little  re¬ 
garded,  that  they  were  in  manner  starved.”  —  North: 
Plutarch,  p.  124. 

6.  Heavily,  slowly. 

“He  [Time]  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid.” — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

7.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties  ;  so  as  to  put  one  in  a 
strait;  closely. 

“A  stag,  that  was  hard  set  by  the  huntsmen,  betook  him¬ 
self  to  a  stall  for  sanctuary.” — L’ Estrange. 

i.  Closely,  tightly,  fast. 

“He  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me  hard." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

j.  Close,  near,  at  hand.  [Hard  by.] 

“Abimelech  .  .  .  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the 

tower,  to  burn  it  with  fire.” — Judges  ix.  52. 

II.  Naut. :  Used  by  seamen  to  emphasize  an  order, 
or  to  signify  that  the  action  ordered  is  to  be  done  as 
hard  or  strongly  as  possible,  as  hard-a-port,  that  is, 
turn  the  helm  as  far  as  possible  to  port. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Trouble,  adversity. 

2.  A  ford  or  passage  across  a  river. 

3.  A  hard  bottom  of  gravel  laid  across  a  swamp  or 
at  a  muddy  boat-landing. 

4.  A  pier  or  landing-place  on  a  river. 

5.  An  esplanade  or  paved  roadway  by  the  seaside. 

*[  (1)  Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  consti¬ 
tution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  ;  but  hard  deuotes  a  much  closer  degree 
of  adherence  than  solid.  Wood  is  always  a  solid 
body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft : 
water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  admits 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness.  In  the  improper 
application,  hardness  is  allied  to  insensibility  ;  firm¬ 
ness  to  fixedness  ;  solidity  to  substantiality :  a  hard 


man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  tender  motives ; 
a.  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose ;  a 
solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are  not  well 
founded. 

(2)  Hard  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  difficult, 
which  signifies  merely  not  easy.  Hard  is  therefore 
positive,  and  difficult  negative.  A  difficult  task 
cannot  be  got  through  without  exertion,  but  a  hard 
task  requires  great  exertion.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  (1)  Hard  by:  Close  or  near  at  hand  ( adv .  & 
prep.). 

(2)  Hard  up :  In  want  of  money  ;  needy  ;  in  urgent 
want  of  something. 

(3)  To  go  hard  with :  To  fare  ill ;  to  cause  trouble, 
danger,  or  difficulty. 

“It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  die  hard : 

(a)  To  sell  one’s  life  dearly. 

(b)  To  die  with  reluctance  or  a  struggle ;  to  die 
unrepentant. 

‘  Lord  Kanelagh  died  on  Sunday  morning;  he  died 
hard,  as  their  term  of  art  is  here  to  express  the  woeful 
state  of  men,  who  discover  no  religion  at  their  death.” — 
Swift:  Letter  to  Dr.  King  (Dec.  8,  1712). 

(5)  In  hard  condition :  In  good  condition,  so  that 
the  muscles  are  hard. 

(6)  Hard  of  hearing :  Rather  deaf. 

“  Child!  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing." 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

(7)  Hard  and  fast:  Strict;  that  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to ;  as,  a  hard  and  fast  line  or  rule. 

*hard-a-keeping,  a.  Difficult  to  be  kept  or  ob¬ 
served. 

“Having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath!” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

hard-bake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  of 
boiled  brown  sugar  or  treacle,  with  blanched 
almonds,  and  flavored  with  the  essence  of  lemon, 
orange,  &c. 

“The  commodities  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets 
are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples,  flat-fish,  and  oysters.” 
— Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

thard-beam,  hard-beme,  s 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Hornbeam  (q.  v.). 
*hard-believing,  a.  Incredulous;  not  easily 
persuaded.  (Shakesp.) 

*hard  -  besetting,  adj.  Besetting  closely  or 
strongly  ;  as,  a  hard-besetting  sin. 

hard-billed,  a.  Applied  to  birds  having  a  hard 
bill  or  beck, 
hard-bills,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the  sub¬ 
family  Coccothraustinse  (q.  v.). 

hard-bound,  adj.  Costive;  slow  and  stiff  in 
action. 

“[He]  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a 
year.”  Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  182. 

hard-cancer,  s. 

Pathology :  Schirrus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  firmness,  and  cartilaginou  sand  stony  hard¬ 
ness.  The  substance  is  not  one  uniform,  homogene¬ 
ous  mass,  but  intersected  by  bands,  which  radiate 
from  the  center  into  the  surrounding  textures:  im¬ 
plicating  them  also  in  the  disease,  sometimes  divid¬ 
ing  into  small  bands,  or  intersecting  each  other. 

hard-case,  s.  A  dissipated  person;  a  notorious 
character.  ( U.  8.  Colloq.) 

hard-coal.  s.  Anthracite,  as  distinguished  from 
bituminous  or  soft-coal. 

hard-earned,  a.  Earned  or  gained  by  hard 
labor ;  hard-won ;  as,  hard-earned  wages. 

hard-faced,  a.  Having  a  hard,  harsh,  or  stern 
face. 

hard-favored,  a.  Of  repulsive  features;  ill- 
looking,  ugly. 

“The  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  sister  hard- 
favored.” — L’  Estrange. 

hard-favoredness,  s.  The  quality  of  being liard- 
favored  ;  coarseness  or  ugliness  of  features. 

hard-featured,  a.  Having  coarse  or  ugly  feat¬ 
ures. 

hard-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Blechnum,  called  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  Lomaria. 

hard-finish,  s. 

Plastering :  Fine  stuff  applied  with  a  trowel  to 
the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
hard-fish,  s.  Salted  and  dried  cod,  ling,  &c. 
hard-fisted,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  hard,  strong,  or  muscular  hands, 
as  a  laborer. 

*2.  Fig.:  Close,  miserly,  covetous,  mean. 

“  None  are  so  gripple  and  hard-fisted  as  the  childless.” 
— Bp.  Hall. 


hard-fought,  a.  Fought  vigorously  or  desper- 
ately ;  as,  a  hard-fought  battle. 

hard-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  close,  firm  grain.  _  _  . 

2.  Fig.:  Unattractive,  not  amiable  or  inviting; 
grim,  sour. 

“The  hard-grained  muses  of  the  cube  and  square.” 

Tennyson:  Princess  ( Prol.),  176. 

hard-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Sclerochloa;  (2)  the  genus 
iEgilops ;  (3 )  Dactylis  glomerata.  [Dactylis.] 

hard-hack,  s. 

Bot.:  Spiraea  tomentosa,  a  Canadian  plant,  with 
cottony  leaves,  rose-colored  flowers,  and  astringent 
properties. 

hard-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having,  hard,  rough,  strong  hands  ;  hard- 
fisted. 

“ Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Harsh,  cruel,  severe. 

“’Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  827. 

hard-head,  hard-heads,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clash  of  heads ;  a  manner  of 
fighting  in  which  the  combatants -dashed  their 
heads  together. 

“  I  have  been  at  hard-head  with  your  butting  citizens.” 
—Dryden. 

2.  Bot.:  One  of  the  names  for  Centaurea  nigra, 
[Centaurea.  J 

hard-headed,  a.  Shrewd,  intelligent,  sharp, 
clear-headed. 

“He  does  not  remarkably  differ  from  other  hard-headed 
and  close-fisted  men,”. — London  Athenceum. 

hard-labor,  s. 

Law :  A  punishment  which  is  often  added  to  that 
of  imprisonment. 

hard-labored,  a.  Wrought  or  worked  up  with 
great  labor ;  elaborate. 

“My  hard-labored  poem  pines.” — Swift. 
hard-lines,  s.  pi.  Difficult  conditions,  bad  luck, 
hard-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  hard  mouth ;  insensible  or  disobedi¬ 
ent  to  the  action  of  the  bit;  said  of  a  horse. 

2.  Coarse,  harsh,  severe  in  language. 

hard-nibbed,  a.  Having  a  hard-pointed  nib;  as, 
a  hard-nibbed  pen. 

hard-pan,  s. 

Geol.:  The  stratum  of  sand,  or  gravel,  hardened 
usually  by  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  in  arenaceous  forma¬ 
tions. 

Getting  down  to  hard-pan:  Getting  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  ;  finding  out  the  truth ;  becoming  financially 
embarrassed. 

hard-porcelain,  s.  A  ware  composed  of  a  nat 
ural  clay  containing  silex  (kaolin),  and  a  compound 
of  silica  and  lime — i.  e.,  a  quartzose  feldspai 
(petuntze).  The  glaze  is  also  earthy,  not  metallic. 

hard-pressed,  adj.  In  a  strait  or  difficulty ; 
pressed  for  money,  time,  or  other  resources, 
hard-pushed,  a.  Hard-pressed;  in  difficulties. 

hard-rubber,  s.  India-rubber  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur,  aud  subjected  to  an 
extreme  heat.  Other  mineral  substances,  as  white- 
lead,  are  also  generally  added.  [Caoutchouc 
Ebonite.] 

hard-run,  a.  In  want  of  money ;  hard  up. 
hard-set,  a.  Rigid,  inflexible,  stony. 

“  I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  stoic 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  iv.  2*. 

hard-shell,  s.  Strict;  strait-laced;  unyielding 
uncompromising.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

hard- shifting,  a.  Making  shift  with  difficult 
hard-solder,  s.  The  solder  used  for  uniting  the 
more  infusible  metals.  Iu  many  cases  it  is  an  alloy 
of  brass  and  zinc. 

hard-tack,  s.  Coarse  hard  biscuit  eaten  by  sail 
ors  and  soldiers. 

hard-visaged,  a.  The  same  as  Hard-featured 
(q.  v.). 

hard-water,  s.  Water  containing  lime  or  some 
other  substance  rendering  it  unfit  for  washing. 

hard-won,  a.  Won  or  gained  with  difficulty; 
hard-earned. 

“  Hard-won,  and  hardly  won  with  bruise.  ’’ 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,159. 

hard-WOOd,  s.  A  term  applied  to  woods  of  a  very 
close  and  solid  texture,  as  beech,  oak,  maple, 
ebony,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  j;  ey  =  a.  qw^kw'. 


hard-working 
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hardy 


hard-working,  a.  Working  hard  and  diligently: 
diligent  in  labor. 

*hard,  *harde,  v.  t.  [Hard,  a.]  To  make  hard; 
to  harden. 

‘‘And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  yharded  be.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,557. 

hard  -?n,  *hard -nen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  hard; 
<en.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

i.  Lit. :  To  make  hard  or  harder ;  to  indurate ;  to 
tnahe  hrm  and  compact. 

‘‘Upon  his  crest  the  hardned  yron  fell.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  xi.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confirm  in  effrontery,  wickedness,  obstinacy, 
&c. ;  to  make  obdurate. 

"  P6?*  ilny  °t  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin.  — Hebrews  iii.  13. 

2.  To  make  firm  ;  to  endue  with  constancy. 

‘‘Yea,  I  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow.” — Job  vi.  10. 

3.  To  make  insensible,  unfeeling,  or  callous;  to 
make  proof  against  feeling  or  emotion. 

“They  are  hardened  to  everything  of  this  kind — it  has 
no  effect  upon  them.” — Gilpin :  Sermonst  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I*  Lit.  .‘To  become  hard  or  more  hard ;  to  acquire 
hardness,  compactness,  or  solidity. 

“We  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  254. 

*11.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  become  unfeeling  or  callous. 

2.  To  become  inured. 

3.  To  become  confirmed  in  effrontery,  obstinacy, 
or  boldness. 

“And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hard’ ning  in  his  strength 
Glories.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  572. 

hard  -en-er,  s.  [Eng.  harden;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hardens  or  makes  hard;  specif.,  one 
who  tempers  tools. 

hard  -en-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Harden,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  hard  or  more  hard; 
the  state  of  becoming  hard. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  confirming  in  effrontery,  wick¬ 
edness,  obstinacy,  &c. ;  the  state  of  becoming  so 
confirmed. 

(1)  Metal-ivorking-:  The  process  of  giving  an  ad¬ 
ditional  hardness  to  metallic  articles  after  leaving 
the  hands  of  the  shaper.  Hammering  and  rolling  will 
confer  hardness,  and,  in  the  reduction  and  shaping 
of  articles  by  these  means,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alternate  annealing  with  the  condensing  processes. 
[Tempering.] 

(2)  Hat-making :  The  process  of  pressing  together 
the  light  layer  of  filaments  collected  in  the  basket, 
so  as  to  form  it  into  a  sheet  of  felt  with  sufficient 
cohesion  to  bear  handling.  The  hands  and  then  a 
skin  are  employed  to  produce  this  effect,  the  press¬ 
ure,  rubbing,  and  jerking  causing  the  filaments  to 
interlace  and  become  felted. 

(3)  Porcelain:  A  process  of  heating  in  the  course 
of  porcelain  making. 

hardening-furnace,  s. 

Hat-making:  A  furnace  with  an  upper  plate  of 
iron,  upon  which  hat-bodies,  folded  in  wet  cloths, 
are  laid  to  be  hardened  by  heat,  moisture,  and  the 
pressure  of  traversing  plates  above. 

hardening-kiln,  s. 

Pcrrcelain:  A  kiln  in  which  printed  biscuit  is 
placed  in  order  to  drive  off  the  oil  of  the  color  pre¬ 
vious  to  glazing.  [Press-printing.] 

hardening-skin,  s. 

Hat-making:  A  piece  of  half-tanned  leather  laid 
above  a  bat  of  felting  hair  while  the  latter  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  hands  of  the  workman. 

hard'-hay,  s.  [Eng.  hard,  and  hay.] 

Bot.:  Hypericum  quadrangulare.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

hard’-heart-ed  (heart  as  hart),  a.  [Eng.  hard, 
and  hearted .]  Having  a  hard,  cruel,  unfeeling,  or 
pitiless  heart ;  merciless ;  inexorable ;  unfeeling, 
inhuman. 

“The  most  licentious  and  hardhearted  writer  of  a 
singularly  licentious  and  hardhearted  school.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

If  A  hardhearted  man  must  always  be  cruel;  but 
it  is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and  yet  not  hardhearted. 
...  A  child  is  often  cruel  to  animals  from  the 
mistaken  conception  that  they  are  not  liable  to  the 
same  sufferings  as  himself.  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


♦hard  -heart-ed-ljf  (heart  as  li3,rt) ,  adv,  [Eng. 
hardhearted;  -Jy.]  In  a  hardhearted,  cruel,  un¬ 
feeling,  or  merciless  manner. 


hard  -lie art- ed-ness  (heart  as  hart),  s.  [Eng. 
hardhearted ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
hardhearted;  wantof  feeling. 

“The  ladies  of  the  queen’s  household  distinguished 
themselves  preSminently  by  rapacity  and  hardhearted¬ 
ness.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


^i-hopd,  *hard-i-head,  *hard-y-head, 
hard-y-hed,  s.  [Eng, hardy;  -hood,] 

1.  Boldness,  united  with  firmness  and  intrepidity ; 
bravery. 


3.  Laboriousness,  toilsomeness,  fatigue,  difficulty; 
as  labor,  hard  work,  toil. 

“Enured  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  fare.” 

Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  trayne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  27. 

4.  Harshness,  cruelty,  hardship,  oppressiveness, 
severity. 

5.  Difficulty  to  be  understood ;  difficulty  of  com¬ 
prehension. 

6.  Unfeelingness ;  want  of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

“Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusa¬ 
ble  as  that  of  parents  toward  their  children.” — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  181. 


"The  same  cool  and  placid  hardihood  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  on  fields  of  battle.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Effrontery;  boldness,  audacity. 

“Had  the  hardihood  to  displace  Jonson.”  —  Malone: 
Life  of  Dryden. 

hard  -i-ly,  hard-e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hardy;  -ly.] 

1.  Boldly  ;  with  boldness  or  hardihood. 

“  Hardily  he  entrede  in  to  Pilat,  and  axide  the  body  of 
Jhesu.” — Wycliffe:  Mark  xv.  43. 

*2.  Hardly  ;  with  difficulty. 

*hard'-I-inent,  s.  [Fr.]  Courage,  hardihood, 
boldness,  bravery. 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardimentl” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Men  of  Kent. 

.  Jiard'  - 1-  ness,  *hard-e-nesse,  *hard-i-nesse, 
*hard-y-nesse,  s.  [En g,  hardy;  - ness,] 

1.  Boldness,  hardihood,  courage,  intrepidity, 
daring. 

“  Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

2.  Firmness  of  body,  capability  of  enduring 
fatigue,  hardship,  &c. ;  endurance. 

3.  Effrontery,  excess  of  confidence,  hardihood. 

“  Not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of  avowing  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king.”— Clarendon:  Civil  Wars,  i.  465. 

*4.  Hardship,  fatigue. 

“They  are  valiant  and  hardy;  great  endurers  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  all  hardiness.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

hard-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  hard;  - ish .]  Somewhat  or 
moderately  hard ;  tending  to  hardness. 


7.  Obduracy,  profligacy. 

“Such  an  invincible  hardness  as  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  people  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  book  of 
God.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  13. 

8.  Roughness,  severity;  keenness  or  vehemence, 
as  of  weather,  &c. 

9.  Sternness,  inflexibility. 

10.  Unreasonableness,  injustice. 

11.  Sourness,  acidity,  roughness. 

12.  That  quality  in  water  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  washing  purposes. 

13.  Niggardliness,  parsimony. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  Stiffness,  harshness,  want  of  refinement; 
academic  drawing  rather  than  artistic  feeling. 

“Sculptors  are  obliged  to  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  insufferable  hardnesses,  and  more  like  a  rock 
than  a  natural  garment.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

2.  Physics:  The  resistance  which  bodies  off  er  to 
being  scratched  or  worn  by  others.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  resistance  to  compression  or  to  a  blow. 
Thus  glass  is  harder  than  wood,  but  wood  resists 
a  stroke  from  a  hammer  which  would  splinter 
glass. 

3.  Min.:  The  scale  of  hardness  is  the  following: 
Talc,  rocksalt  or  gypsum,  ealespar,  fluorspar,  apa¬ 
tite,  felspar,  quartz,  topaz,  corundum,  diamond. 
\Vhen  in  this  work  it  is  said  that  a  mineral  has  a 
hardness  of  5,  it  means  that  it  is  just  as  hard  as 
apatite.  The  scale  is  that  of  Mohs. 

*har  -dock,  *hor'-dock,  s.  [A.  S.  7wD-=hoar.  and 
Eng.  dock.]  A  kind  of  dock  with  whitish  leaves; 
the  hoar-dock ;  probably  the  Burdock  (q.  v.). 


“  And  for  my  pillow  stuffed  with  down, 

The  hardish  hillocks  have  supplied  my  turn.” 

Greene:  Alphonsus,  iv. 
hard -ly,  adv.  [Fag.  hard;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  difficult  manner ;  with  difficulty, 
with  trouble ;  not  easily. 


Hardocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers.” 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  iv.  4. 

kard§,  *heord-en,  *herds,  *hyrdys,  s.  pi.  [A.  S. 

heordan.]  The  coarse  or  refuse  part  of  flax. 

“As  a  deed  sparcle  of  bonys,  ether  of  herdis  of  flex.” — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  418. 


“These  oracles  are  hardly  [hardily]  attained, 

And  hardly  understood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4. 

2.  With  rigor,  severity,  or  harshness;  rigorously, 
oppressively. 

“Many  men  believed  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with.” — 
Clarendon. 

3.  Severely,  unfavorably,  unkindly. 

“  The  grieved  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

4.  Harshly,  unwelcomely. 

“Such  information  comes  very  hardly  and  harshly  to  a 
grown  man;  and,  however  softened,  goes  but  ill  down.” — 
Locke. 


hard  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  hard;  -ship.] 

1.  Toil,  fatigue,  hard  labor;  whatever  oppresses 
the  body. 

“Yet  worn  he  seemed  of  hardship  more  than  years; 

And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  with  fears.” 

Byron:  Corsair ,  ii.  3. 

2.  Oppression,  injury,  injustice. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  hardship  and  griev¬ 
ance,  see  Grievance. 

,  hard  -ware,  s.  [Eng.  hard,  and  ware.]  A  term 
including  articles  of  metal  for  sale,  such  as  cooking 
utensils  and  mechanics’  tools.  Sometimes  distin¬ 
guished  as  builders’  hardware,  domestic  hardware, 
and  tools. 


5.  Coarsely,  roughly ;  not  softly  or  delicately. 

“Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed; 

So  hardly  lodged.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

6.  Scarcely,  barely. 

“  An  asperity  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  so  much  sense.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  Not  quite,  scarcely;  as,  The  meat  is  hardly 
done  yet. 

*8.  Confidently,  hardily  ;  with  confidence  or  hardi¬ 
hood. 

9.  Grudgingly,  reluctantly,  unwillingly;  with  a 
feeling  of  ill-will. 

“If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 

Have  aught  committed  that  was  hardly  borne.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

*10.  Excessively,  to  excess. 

“  The  deceased  had  been  drinking  hardly." —London 
Daily  News. 

hard'-ness,  *hard-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hard;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hard,  solid,  or 
compact ;  solidity,  density,  firmness ;  compactness ; 
power  of  resisting  penetration  or  separation. 

“  Hardness  is  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter 
that  make  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole 
does  not  easily  change  its  figure.” — Locke. 

2.  Difficulty  of  accomplishment. 


hard-ware-man,  s.  [Eng.  hardware;  man.] 
One  who  makes  or  deals  in  hardware. 

“One  William  Wood,  an  hardwareman,  obtains  by 
fraud  a  patent  in  England  to  coin  copper  to  pass  in  Ire¬ 
land.” — Swift:  Drapier's  Letters. 

hard-wlck'-l-g,,  s.  [Named  by  Roxburgh  after 
Major-Gen.  Thos.  Hardwick,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.] 

Bot.:  Agenus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order  Cte- 
salpiniese,  tribe  Cynometreae.  Hardwickia  binata, 
an  Indian  tree,  is  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
as  a  most  elegant  tree,  tall,  erect,  with  elongated 
coma,  and  the  branches  pendulous.  One  was  120 
feet  high. 

har  -dy,  *har-di,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  hardi,  properly 
the  pa.  par.  of  hardir  =  to  make  bold  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hartjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  herten,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  harti; 
Ger.  ha.ri= hard.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bold  (a  sense  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
familiar  phrase  fool  hardy). 

“  ‘  Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway,’  quoth  he.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

2.  Overconfident ;  full  of  confidence  or  assurance ; 
bold,  stubborn. 

3.  Strong,  hard,  firm,  compact. 

“  Is  a  man  confident  of  his  present  strength?  An  un. 

wholesome  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  his  hardy  fabric.” _ 

South:  Sermons. 


“  Oh,  hardness  to  dissemble!”  4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  toil;  capable  of  bearing 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4.  fatigue,  exposure,  or  hardships. 


Mil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bensh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
»cian,  -tian  -  shs-n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sio  s  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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6.  Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  the  weather. 

“  Our  casques  the  leopard’s  spoils  surround, 

With  Scotland’s  hardy  thistle  crowned.” 

Scott:  War  Song. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Forging  :  A  chisel  or  fuller  having  a  square  shank 
for  insertion  into  a  square  hole  in  an  anvil,  called 
a  hardy-hole,  which  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a 
smaller  anvil,  fullering-tool,  or  calking-swage,  in 
which  in  a  steel-faced  plate  is  sunk  a  vertical 
groove,  and  the  faces  on  each  side  of  the  groove  are 
inclined,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  taper  to  the  inner 
sides  of  the  calk  when  the  horseshoe  is  placed 
within  the  groove. 

hare,  s.  [A.  S.  Kara ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hare ;  Icel.  hbri ; 
Dut.  haas;  N.  H.  Ger.  hase ;  O.  H.  Ger.  haso;  Sansc. 
Cafa=ahare;  gac—to  jump.] 

1.  Zodlogy : 

(1)  Sing.:  Various  species  of  Lepus,  specially 
Lepus  timidus.  It  does  not  make  a  burrow  like  the 
rabbit,  but  lurks  in  a  seat  or  form,  which  it  varies 
according  to  the  season,  and  in  severe  weather  be¬ 
takes  itself  to  the  woods.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  nocturnal  animal  and  is  very  prolific. 

(2)  PI. :  The  family  Leporidee  (q.  v.) . 

2.  Scrip.:  The  hare  of  Scripture  (Hebrew  arneb- 
heth.  Lev.  xi.6  and  Deut.  iv.7)  seems  to  be  correctly 
rendered.  It  is  here  arranged  with  the  ruminants, 

f>erhaps  on  account  of  a  certain  movement  of  the 
ips  like  that  of  those  animals,  but  modern  science 
places  it  among  the  rodents,  with  which  its  anato¬ 
mical  construction  entirely  agrees. 

3.  Astron.:  Lepus,  one  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
southern  constellations. 

hare  and  hounds,  s.  A  game  played  by  boys 
and  young  men.  Two  of  the  players  are  called  the 
hares  and  the  remainder  constitute,  the  hounds. 
The  hares  are  given  a  start  of  a  few  minutes.  They 
scatter  small  pieces  of  paper  to  indicate  their 
course,  and  the  hounds  take  up  the  trail  and  try  to 
overtake  them  within  a  given  time. 

hare-kangaroo,  s. 

Zoology :  A  kangaroo,  Macropus  or  Lagorchistes 
leporoides,  like  the  hare,  but  not  so  large.  It  is 
found  in  Australia. 

hare-pipe,  s.  A  snare  for  catching  hares, 
hare’s-bane,  s. 

Pot.:  Aconitum  lagoctonum . 
hare’s-beard,  s. 

Bot.:  Verhasciun  thapsus. 
hare's-ear,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  umbelliferous  genus  Bupleurum 

^v.),  (2)  Erysimum  ausiriacum ,  (3)  E.  orientate, 
Phyllis  nobla. 

hare’s-foot,  hare-foot,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ochroma  lagopus,  (2)  Trifolium  arvense, 

(3)  [Hare's-foot fern]. 

Hare' s-foot  fern : 

Bot. :  Davallia  canariensis.  The  resemblance  to 
a  hare’s  foot  is  in  its  scaly  creeping  rhizome. 

hare’s-lettuce,  hare’s-palace,  s. 

Bot.:  Sonchus  oleraceus.  [Sonchos,  Sow-this¬ 
tle.] 

hare’s-tail,  hare’s-tail  grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Lagurus  ovatus.  It  is  a  soft,  hairy,  annual 
tufted  grass,  found  in  Guernsey  and  in  continental 
Europe. 

*hare,  v.  t.  [Hare,  s.]  To 
fright,  to  harass,  to  worry,  to  ex¬ 
cite. 

“To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to 
teach  but  vex  them.” — Locke:  On 
Education,  §  67. 

hare’-bell,  hair-bell,  s. 

[English  hare  or  hair,  and  bell. 

Hooker  &  Amott  call  the  plant 
hair  bell;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
harebell.] 

Bot. :  Campanula  rotundifolia , 
the  round-leaved  bell-flower.  A 
lant  with  large  bell-shaped  blue 
owers,  and  leaves  of  three 
forms,  the  round  root-leaves, 
from  which  the  name  rotundi¬ 
folia  was  given,  withering  so 
soon  that  few  people  notice  their  Harebell, 
existence;  the  lower  cauline 
leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  linear.  Common 
on  pastures,  heaths,  and  tops  of  walls,  especially  in 
hilly  regions  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  in  North  America. 

“God  told  him  it  was  June;  and  he  knew  well, 
Without  such  telling,  harebells  grew  in  June.” 

it.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iii. 

2.  Scilla  nutans,  the  Bluebell  or  Wild  Hyacinth, 
the Hyacinthus  nonscriptus  of  Linnteus.  [Agraphis, 
Bluebell.] 
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*hare' -brain,  *haire-braine,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 

hare,  and  brain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Hare-brained  (q.  v.). 
“That  same  liairebraine  wild  fellow,  my  subject.” — 

Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  harebrained  person. 

“  The  harebrains  among  us.” — Backet:  Life  of  Williams, 
ii.  137. 

hare  -brained,  *hair  -brainde,  *hare-braynd, 

adj.  [Eng.  hare,  and  brained.]  Volatile,  giddy, 
flighty,  wild,  thoughtless. 

“Fooles,  whose  hairbrainde  heades  must  haue 
More  clothes  attones,  than  might  become  a  kyng.” 

Gascoigne:  Steele  Glas. 

*hare'-brained-ly,  *hare-braynd-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  harebrained ;  -ly.\  In  a  thoughtless,  volatile, 
wild,  or  giddy  manner. 

“  In  my  hat  full  harebrayndly  thy  dowers  did  I  weave.” 

Gascoigne:  Fruite  of  Fetters. 

hare -burr,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  burr.] 

Bot. :  The  Burdock,  Arctium  lappa. 
hare’-fOQt,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and/oof.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  name  for  the  Ptarmigan,  Lagopus 
scoticus,  the  foot  of  which  has  a  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  hare. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Hare’s-foot  (q.  v.). 

hare  -hound,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hound.]  A 
hound  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

hare'-hunt-ing,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hunting.] 
The  act  or  sport  of  hunting  hares  with  dogs; 
coursing. 

har'-eld,  ha-rel'-da,  hu-ral'-du,  s.  [Cf.  Nor. 
Fr.  harald,  harauld=a  herald.] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Harelda  and  Haralda) :  A  genus 
of  Anatidee.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  both 
hemispheres. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Hareld) :  An  English  name  for  the 
genus  Harelda  (q.  v.). 

hare ’-lip,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  lip.] 

Surg.:  Usually  a  congenital  malformation,  and 
frequently  hereditary,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  up¬ 
per  lip,  and  having  one  fissure  only ;  if  there  are 
two  it  is  called  a  double  harelip.  Harelip,  besides 
being  a  great  deformity,  is  attended  with  defect  of 
speech  and  often  a  cleftof  the  upper  jaw  and  palate 
bones,  converting  the  mouth  and  nose  practically 
into  one  cavity.  In  ordinary  cases  a  cure  by  means 
of  operation  is  easily  effected. 

hare-lipped,  a.  [Eng.  harelip ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
harelip. 

ha'-rem,  s.  [Arab.  7iaram= woman’s  apartments; 
lit.  =  sacred;  from  7iarama=he  prohibited.] 

1.  The  set  of  apartments  reserved  for  the  female 
members  of  a  Mohammedan  family. 

2.  The  occupants  of  a  harem,  consisting  of  the 
wives  and  concubines. 

“By  governing  bis  vassals  despotically,  by  keeping  a 
rude  harem.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  vi. 

ha-ren'-gi-form,  s.  [Fr.  harena—a  herring;  i 
connective;  and  Lat./on?ia.=form.J  Shaped  likea 
herring. 

hare-thistle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  hare ,  and 
thistle.] 

Bot.:  The  sow-thistle, Sonchus  oleraceus. 
har  -f  ang,  s.  [A.  S.  hara=a  hare,  and  fangan= 
to  take,  to  catch.]  [Fang.] 

Ornith.:  Syrnia  nyctea ,  the  Snowy  Owl.  It  is 
found  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Har’-i,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Sans.] 

Hindu  Mythol.:  A  name  for  the  god  Vishnoo. 
hari-ka'ri,  s.  Another  spelling  of  hara-kiri 
(q-  v.). 

har-i-cot  (t silent),  her-i-got,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  hash  made  of  meat,  first  fried  or  grilled-,  and 
vegetables,  principally  carrots. 

2.  The  kidney  bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris)  and 
other  species  of  the  genus  used  in  preparing  the 
dish  described  under  No.  1.  [Kidney  Bean.] 

har'-iff,  heir’-iff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  Goose  Grass,  or  Clivers  (Galium  apa- 
rine). 

har’-i-gal§,  har-i-gald§,  s.  [Fr.  haricot.]  The 
heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

*har-i-6  la  -tion,  s.  [Latin  hariolatio from 
hariolor—  to  foretell.]  The  act  of  divination  or 
foretelling ;  soothsaying. 

hark,  *harke,  *herke,  *herk-en,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Hearken.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  listen,  to  hear,  to  heed,  to 
hearken. 

B.  Transitive:  To  listen  to. 

If  The  word  is  now  but  little  used,  except  in  the 
imperative  mood  as  an  interjection  or  ejaculation. 
It  is  also  used  in  combination  as  a  cry  to  stimulate 


or  direct  hounds ;  as,  Hark  forward!  Hark  away! 
Hark  back  is  used  to  call  hounds  back  when  they 
have  passed  the  scent ;  and,  figuratively,  the  verb 
to  hark  back!  is  used  in  the  sense  of  returning  to- 
some  point  or  matter  from  which  a  temporary 
digression  has  been  made. 

harl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  perhaps  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  hards  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  filaments  of  flax;  any  filamentous  sub¬ 
stance. 

“The  general  sort  are  wicker  hives,  made  of  privet, 
willow,  or  harl.” — Mortimer. 

2.  A  barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  peacock’s 
tail,  used  in  making  artificial  flies  for  fly-fishing. 

harle,  s. 

Zo6l.:  A  species  of  woodpecker  having  a  red 
breast. 

Har-lech  (ch  guttural),  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  Harlech  in  Merioneth,  North  Wales. 
Harlech-grits,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  A  subdivision  of  the  Longmynd  rocks. 
Murchison  deemed  them  non-fossiliferous.  They 
are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  Lyell  arranged  them 
under  the  Lower  Cambrian. 

Har'-le-ian,  a.  [See  def.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  an  exceedingly  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  books,  &c.,  formed  by  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

har'-le-quin,  s.  [Fr .arlequin,  harlequin;  ItaL 
arlecchino.  Skeat  refers  the  French  word  to  Low 
Lat.  harlequinus,  O.  Fr.  hierlekin  or  hellequin — 
Mid.  Eng.  Hurlewaynes  kynne ,  Hurlewaynes  meyna 
=  Hurlewayne’s  troop  or  kin ;  Hurlewain  being  a 
demon  mentioned  in  Richard  the  Redeles,  &c.  The 
change  from  hellekin  to  harlequin  arose  from  a 
popular  etymology  which  connected  the  word  with 
Charles  Quint  (Charles  V.).  See  Max  Milller: 
Lectures,  ii.  581.]  The  leading  character  in  a  pan¬ 
tomime  or  harlequinade,  dressed  in  a  mask,  parti¬ 
colored  and  spangled  clothes,  and  having  a  magic 
wand ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll. 

harlequin-bat,  s. 

ZoGl.:  Scotophilus  ornatus,  an  Indian  cheiropter, 
remarkable  for  its  coloring,  pale  tawny-brown, 
variegated  with  white  spots. 

harlequin-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Acrocinus  longimanus,  a  beetle  of  the 
tribe  Longicornes.  The  resemblance  to  a  harlequiD 
is  in  the  colors  of  the  elytra,  which  are  gray,  red, 
and  black. 

harlequin-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Clangula,  or  Fuligula  histrionica.  It  is 
ash-colored,  the  male  fantastically  patched  with 
white,  the  eyelids  and  flanks  red. 

harlequin-snake,  s. 

Zodl. :  Elaps  fulvius,  a  venomous  snake,  ringed 
with  red  and  black,  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

har'-le-quin,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Harlequin,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  impersonate  Harlequin  in  a  pan¬ 
tomime  ;  to  act  as  a  harlequin  ;  to  make  sport. 

B.  Trans.:  To  conjure  away  as  though  with  a. 
harlequin’s  magic  wand. 

har-le-quin-ade',  s.  [Fr.  arlequinade.]  That 
part  of  a  pantomime  in  which  the  harlequin  and 
clown  play  the  principal  parts ;  that  part  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  transformation  scene ;  an  extravaganza. 

“A  wild,  satirical  harlequinade.” — Macaulay:  Essays; 
Mad.  D’Arblay. 

*har’-le-quin-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  harlequin;  - ery .] 
Harlequinade,  pantomime. 

“The  French  taste  is  comedy  and  harlequineri .  — Rich¬ 
ardson:  Pamela,  iv.  89. 

kar'-lock,  s.  [Hardock.] 

har'-lot,  s.  &  a.  [Old  Fr.  harlot,  arlot,  herlot ,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  perhaps  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  karl=  a  man ;  Icel.  kart ;  A.  S.  ceorl ;  Sp.  arlote ; 
Ital.  arlotto—a.  glutton ;  Wei.  herlod—a  lad.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Originally  used  of  either  sex,  more  commonly 
perhaps  of  men  than  of  women ;  a  fellow,  a  person, 
a  man. 

“He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  649. 

*2.  Used  as  a  contemptuous  word,  not  so  specific 
as  now  either  as  to  sex  or  moral  demerit. 

(1)  A  beggar,  a  vagabond. 

“  Begge  as  on  harlot.”— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  356. 

(2)  A  heretic,  a  scamp,  a  low  feHow,  a  rogue,  a 
cheat. 

“No  man  but  he  and  thou  and  such  other  false  harlots . 
practiceth  any  such  preaching.”— Fox:  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Examination  of  William  Thorpe. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,\  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot. 
or,  worr.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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(3)  A  sect  put  down  by  order  of  Henry  III. 

About  this  time  [A.  D.  1264]  a  redress  of  certain  sects 
was  intended,  among  which  one  by  name  specially  occur- 
retn,  and  called  the  assembly  of  harlots ,  a  kind  of  people 
of  a  lewd  disposition  and  uncivil.  In  Henry  the  Third’s 
letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  ordering  that  they 
should  be  dispersed,  the  words  occur,  ‘Qui  se  harlotos 
appellant.’  —Trench:  Select  Glossary,  pp.  98,  99. 

3.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for  hire;  a 
prostitute,  an  abandoned  woman. 

“  Thy  sonne  was  come,  whiche  hath  deuoured  thy  goodes 
with  harlotes.” — Bible  (1551),  Luke  xv. 

B.  Asadj. :  Pertaining  to  a  harlot  or  prostitute  ; 
lewd,  wanton,  low,  base. 

bar -lot,  v.  i.  [Haelot,  s.]  To  play  the  harlot; 
to  act  lewdly  or  wantonly. 

“They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling, 
and  harlotting.” — Milton:  Anim.uponRemonst.  Defense, §1. 

har  -lot-ry,  *har'-l6t-rie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  harlotrie .] 

1.  The  practices  or  trade  of  a  harlot;  prostitution, 
lewdness,  incontinence. 

2.  A  harlot;  a  term  of  contempt  or  opprobrium  for 
a  woman. 

“ She’s  desperate  here;  a  peevish  self-willed  harlotry.” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

3.  False  show;  meretriciousness. 

“The  harlotry  of  art.” 

Mason  >  English  Garden,  bk.  i. 

4.  Ribaldry ;  immodest  discourse. 

“And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T-.  8,184. 

narm.  *harme,  *herm,  s.  [A.  S.  hearm,  herm= 
grief,  harm;  cogn.  with  Icel.  harmr=g rief;  Dan. 
harme= wroth  ;  Sw.  harm= anger,  grief ;  Ger.  harm; 
Russ,  srame— shame ;  Sansc.  gramas toil,  fatigue; 
gram= to  be  weary.] 

1.  Bodily,  physical,  or  material  hurt  or  injury; 
damage. 

“And  thou  couldst  laugh  away  the  fear  of  harm.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  705. 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil,  mischief,  wrong-doing. 

“A  price  being  paid  for  the  harms  we  have  done.” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  harm  and  evil,  see 
Evil. 

barm-doing,  s.  Wrong,  evil,  wrong-doing. 

“  No  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  of  her;  by  my  life 
She  never  knew  harm-doing.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

barm,  *harme,  *harm-en,  *hear-min,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Haem,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  do  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or  damage 
to  ;  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage  morally  or  physic¬ 
ally. 

“Yetwerl  innocent  and  one  that  harme  no  man.” — 
Vdall:  John  viii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  do  harm,  injury,  or  damage. 

bar'-ma-llne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  harmal(a) ;  -ine.] 

Chem .:  C13H14N2O.  An  alkaloid  contained  in 

Peganum  harmala,  a  plant  growing  in  the  Crimea. 
The  seed  coating  contains  Harmaline  and  Harmine. 
They  are  extracted  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  NaCl,  in  the 
form  of  chlorides;  the  alkaloids  may  be  separated 
by  adding  ammonia,  the  harmine  being  first  precip¬ 
itated.  Harmaline  can  be  converted  into  harmine 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  Harmaline  forms 
yellow  bitter  salts. 

bar-mat'-t^in,  s.  [Arab.,  said  to  be  originally 
from  the  Fanti  language,  in  Western  Africa;  Fr. 
liarmattan ;  Sp.  harmatan ;  Ital.  armatano .]  A  dry 
hot  wind  blowing  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the 
Atlantic,  between  Cape  Verde,  in  14°  43’ N.,  and  Cape 
Lopez,  0°  36'  S.,  in  December,  January,  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  It  is  generally  attended  by  fog,  through  which 
the  sun  shines  red.  It  hurts  vegetation  and  preju¬ 
dicially  a  if  ects  man,  drying  up  the  eyes,  the  mouth, 
&c.,  even  peeling  oft  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  tends  to  terminate  fever  and  dysentery,  and  to 
mitigate  cutaneous  diseases.  It  corresponds  to  the 
sirocco  of  Italy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
Indian  and  Australian  hot  wind.  [Hot  Wind, 
Sieocco.] 

bar  '-mel,  s.  [Arab.] 

Bot. :  Peganum  harmala ,  a  strongly  scented 
plant,  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Turks  use  the  seeds  as  a  spice  and  to  make  a 
red  dye. 

harm'-ful,  *harm-full,  *harme-full,  a.  [Eng. 
harm;  -ful(l).]  Hurtful;  in jurious  ;  detrimental ; 
causing  or  tending  to  cause  harm  or  damage. 

“  But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

barm-ful-ly,  *harme-ful-ly,  *harm-ful-lie, 
adv.  [Eng.  harmful ;  -ly.]  In  a  harmful,  hurtful, 
or  injurious  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  harm,  hurt,  or 
injury  ;  hurtfully  ;  injuriously. 

“  Spending  his  time  not  only  vainly,  but  harmfully,  in 
such  kind  of  exercise.” — Ascham:  Schoolmaster,  pt.  ii. 


harm  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  harmful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  harmful ;  hurtfulness. 

bar  -mine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  harm(aline) ;  -me.] 

Chem.:  C13H12N2O.  An  alkaloid  contained  in 
Peganum  harmala,  along  with  Harmaline  (q.  v.). 
Harmine  is  insoluble  in  water  and  forms  colorless 
salts. 

barm  -less,  *harme-less,  *harm-les,  a.  [Eng. 

harm ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  power,  tendency,  or  desire  to  harm; 
not  hurtful  or  injurious  ;  innocuous;  innocent. 

“So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport, 

Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  364. 

2.  Free  from  harm,  hurt,  or  damage  ;  unhurt,  un¬ 
injured,  undamaged ;  as,  to  hold  a  person  harmless. 

harm'-less-ly,  *harm-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  harm¬ 
less;  -ly.]  In  a  harmless  manner;  innocently;  in¬ 
nocuously  ;  without  causing  or  receiving  injury. 
“Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  784. 

harm -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  harmless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  harmless ;  innocuousness ; 
innocence. 

“Its  harmlessness  or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of 
enquiry.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation.  (Pref.) 

kar-mo'-nl-a,  Har-mo  -nl-a,  s.  [Of  the  form 
harmonia ;  Gr.  harmonia ,  here=a*neans  of  joining, 
a  fastening;  of  the  form  Harmonia  (Def,  3).] 
[Hakmony.V 

1.  Anat.  :  The  term  employed  to  denote  the  sim¬ 
ple  apposition  of  comparatively  smooth  surfaces  or 
edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones. 

2.  -4stron.  (0/  the  form  Harmonia) ;  An  asteroid, 
the  fortieth  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Gold¬ 
schmidt  on  March  1, 1856. 

3.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Cadmus.  Called  also  Har¬ 
monic  and  Hermione. 


har-mon'-Ic,  *har-mon'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  har- 
monique,  from  Lat.  harmonious;  Gr.  harmonikos, 
from  harmonia= harmony  (q.v.).J 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  harmony  or  music 

2.  Concordant ;  musical ;  harmonious  ;  consonant. 

“In  full  harmonic  number  joined.” 

Milton:  P.  L. ,  iv.  687. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  numbers,  terms  of  certain 
ratios,  proportions,  &c.,  which  have  certain  rela¬ 
tions  or  properties  resembling  those  of  musical  con¬ 
cords.  [Haemonic-peopoetion.] 

2.  Music :  Applied  to  the  sounds  produced  by  a 
vibrating  string  or  column  of  air,  when  it  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  its  aliquot  parts. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Music : 

1.  One  of  the  sounds  produced  by  a  vibrating 
string  or  column  of  air,  when  it  is  subdivided  into 
its  aliquot  parts. 

2.  An  artificial  tone  produced  in  a  stringed  instru¬ 

ment  (1)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
bow,  or  (2)  by  slightly  pressing  the  string  at  the 
nodes  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot  parts  (1,  \,  &c.). 

In  wind  instruments,  harmonics  are  produced  by 
varying  the  intensity  of  the  air-current  from  the 
mouth.  (Grove.) 

“These  accessory  sounds,  which  are  caused  by  the  ali¬ 
quots  of  a  sonorous  body  vibrating  at  once,  are  called 
harmonics.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Essay  on  the  Imitative  Arts. 


3.  (Pi.)  The  science  or  doctrine  of  musical  sounds. 


harmonic-interval,  s- 

Music :  The  distance  between  two  chords  or  be¬ 
tween  two  consonant  notes. 


harmonic-proportion,  s. 

Math. :  [Haemonical-peopoetion.] 


harmonic-scale,  s. 

Music:  The  scale  formed  by  a  series  of  natural 
harmonics. 

harmonic-stops,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Organ  stops,  both  flute  and  reed,  having 
tubes  twice  the  normal  length,  but  pierced  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle.  Harmonic  flute  stops  are 
of  great  purity  and  brilliancy :  they  are  of  eight  or 
four  feet  pitch.  Harmonic  piccolos  are  of  two  feet 
pitch.  Harmonic  reed  stops  (tromba,  tuba,  trum¬ 
pet,  &e.)  are  generally  on  a  high  pressure  of  wind, 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  all  harmonic  stops 
being  that  they  will  take  a  very  strong  pressure  of 
wind  without  overblowing.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
harmonic-tube,  having  two  synchronous  vibrating 
columns  of  air,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  pipe 
already  overblown  to  its  first  harmonic,  the  octave. 


harmonic-triad,  s. 

Music.  The  chord  of  a  note  consisting  of  its  third 
and  perfect  fifth ;  a  common  chord. 

har-mon’-i-ca,  s.  [Greek  harmonikos,  from  har¬ 
monia  = harmony.  ] 

Music : 

1.  A  musical  instrument  formed  of  a  number  of 
glasses  which  are  tuned  by  filling  them  more  or  less 
with  water,  and  are  played  by  touching  them  with 
the  dampened  finger.  The  less  the  quantity  of 
water,  the  lower  is  the  tone  of  the  scale.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  Ger¬ 
man,  and  was  improved  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

2.  A  small  wind  instrument.  A  mouth-organ.  At 
the  edge  is  a  series  of  holes  which  conduct  the 
breath  to  free  reeds,  like  those  of  an  accordeon. 

har-mon'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  harmonic ;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Haemonic  (q.  v.). 

“They  will  soon  conclude  .  .  .  that  the  harmonica! 
soul  ...  is  merely  a  fiction  and  a  dream.’’ — Clarke: 
Fifth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 

harmonical-curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  into  which  a  musical  chord  is 
supposed  to  be  inflected  when  put  into  motion  so  as 
to  excite  a  sound. 

harmonical-interval,  s. 

Music:  [Haemonic-inteeval.] 

harmonical-mean,  s. 

Math. :  A  term  applied  to  a  mean  between  two 
quantities,  as  A  and  B,  when  it  is  double  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  si  :  of  the  quantities  and  the 

AB  » 

quantities  themselvo3S  thus  .  ,  77  being  the  fourth 
A-f-u 
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proportional  to  A+B  :  A  :  :  B,  then  ^q-g  isthehar- 
monical  mean. 

harmonical-proportion,  s. 

Math. :  The  relation  between  four  quantities  when 
the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  second  to  the  difference  between 
the  third  and  fourth :  that  is  when  A  :  D  :  :  A  ~  B  ; 
G  ~  D.  So  also  three  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
harmonical  proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the 
second  as  the  difference  between  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third. 

harmonical-seiies,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  in  continued  harmon¬ 
ical  proportion. 

har-mon'-lc-gil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  harmonical;  -ly.] 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  In  an  harmonical  manner;  melo¬ 
diously  ;  harmoniously ;  suitably,  fitly,  by  harmony. 

“Intending  to  declare  harmonically  the  harmony  of  the 
four  elements  of  the  soul.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch ,  p.  1,022c 

2.  Math. :  In  harmonical  progression ;  as,  a  line 
harmonically  divided.  - 

har-mon’-I-chord,  s.  [Gr.  harmonikos  =  har- 
monical,  and  chorde=&  chord.] 

Music:  An  instrument  played  like  a  pianoforte, 
but  sounding  like  a  violin.  The  tone  is  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  keys,  which  sets  a  revolving 
cylinderof  wood,  covered  with  leather  and  charged 
with  rosin,  in  action  over  the  strings.  It  has  also 
been  called  piano-violin,  violin-piano,  tetrachordon, 
&c. 

har-mon'-I-§I,  s.  pi.  [Greek  harmonikos= har¬ 
monical.]  The  followers  of  the  Pythagorean  system 
of  music  as  opposed  to  that  taught  by  Aristoxenus. 
They  were  also  called  Musici.  The  Aristoxenians 
viewed  music  as  an  art  governed  by  appeal  to  the 
ear;  the  Pythagoreans,  as  a  science  founded  on 
physical  laws. 

har-mon'-i-con,  s.  [Gr.  neut.  sing,  of  harmonikos 
= harmonical.] 

1.  An  instrument  only  used  as  a  toy;  it  consists 
of  free  reeds  inclosed  in  a  box  in  such  a  way  that 
inspiration  produces  one  set  of  sounds,  respiration 
another. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  large  bar¬ 
rel-organ,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
pipes,  others  to  imitate  the  different  wind-instru¬ 
ments,  and  an  apparatus  to  produce  the  effects  of 
drums,  triangles,  cymbals,  &c.,  so  that  the  com¬ 
bined  sounds  produce  the  effect  of  a  military  band. 

IT  Chemical  harmonicon:  An  open  tube,  the  air 
of  which  is  made  to  sound  by  means  of  a  luminous 
jet  of  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  &c.,  placed  beneath  the 
tube.  The  sound  is  produced  by  a  series  of  small 
explosions  which  take  place  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  jets. 

har-mo-ni-ous,  a.  [Fr.  harmonieux,  from  har¬ 
monic  = h a rmon y  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  musical  harmony  or  con¬ 
cord  ;  musically  concordant  or  consonant. 

“Your songs  confound 
Our  mor e  harmonious  notes.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  767. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


harmoniously 
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harness-bell 


2.  Having  the  several  parts  adapted  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  each  other ;  symmetrical. 

“  By  an  harmonious  sympathy  promote  the  perfection 
and  good  of  the  whole.” — Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 

ch.  v. 

3.  Living  or  acting  in  concord,  peace,  or  friend¬ 
ship  ;  agreeing  in  action  or  feeling. 

har-mo  -ni-ous-ly,  adv.  [English  harmonious ; 

*tyOT 

1.  In  a  harmonious  manner ;  melodiously ;  with 
harmony  or  concord  of  sound. 

2.  With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts 
to  each  other ;  symmetrically. 

“  How  came  the  Asterisms  of  the  same  nature  and  en¬ 
ergies  to  be  so  harmoniously  placed  at  regular  intervals.” 
— Bentley;  Sermons,  iii. 

3.  In  harmony  or  concord;  with  agreement  or 
union  of  feeling  and  action. 

“To  see  public  and  private  virtues  not  dissonant  and 
jarring,  and  mutually  destructive,  but  harmoniously  com¬ 
bined.” — Burke;  Present  Discontents. 

har-mo'-ni-ous-ness,  s.  [English  harmonious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  harmonious ; 
concord,  consonance,  symmetry. 

har-mon'-I-phon,  s.  [Gr.  harmonia=i\  fitting  or 
adapting,  harmony,  and  p/tdne=sound.] 

Music:  A  small  instrument  with  a  key-board,  in 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  small  metallic 
tongues,  acted  upon  by  air  blown  through  a  flexible 
tube.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  free  reeds  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  harmonium,  placed  in  a  tube 
shaped  like  a  clarinet.  The  compass  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  two  octaves  with  intermediate  semitones ; 
the  keys  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
of  a  pianoforte,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  notes  of  the 
normal  scale  are  in  one  row  and  the  chromatic 
notes  in  another. 

har  -mou-ist,  s,  [Eng.  harmon(y)  ;  -istJ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sings  or  plays  in  harmony ;  a  writer 
on  harmony ;  a  musical  composer. 

2.  One  who  treats  of  and  shows  the  harmony  or 
agreement  between  corresponding  passages  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  [Harmony,  If.] 

“Of  which  obedience,  his  most  precious  death  is,  by 
Our  most  excellent  harmonist,  declared  to  be  the  consum¬ 
mation.” — Nelson:  Life  of  Dr.  George  Bull. 

II.  Ch.  Hist,  (pi.):  A  sect  founded  by  two  broth¬ 
ers,  George  and  Frederick  Rapp,  who  emigrated 
'from  Wurtemberg  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
Soon  afterward  they  founded  the  town  of  Harmony 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  they  built  New  Harmony 
In  Indiana.  The  name  of  this  settlement  became 
•celebrated  through  the  place  having  been  purchased 
in  1823  or  1824  by  Robert  Owen  as  a  suitable  locality 
tfor  carrying  out  his  views  as  to  the  reorganization 
of  society.  In  1825  the  Harmonists  removed  to  a 
new  settlement,  which  they  called  Economy  They 
have  community  of  goods,  and  consider  marriage  a 
civil  contract. 

thar-mbn-Ist-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  harmonist ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  harmony  ;  comparative. 

“The  harmonistic  exegesis  of  the  anti-critical  school.” 
—  W.  Robertson  Smith;  Old  Testament,  lect.  iii.,  p.  67. 

har’-mon-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  harmon(y) ;  - ite .]  The 
same  as  Harmonist  (q.  v.). 
har-mo  -nl-um,  s.  [Harmony.] 

Music :  A  keyed  wind  instrument  whose  tones  are 
produced  by  the  forcing  of  air  through  free  reeds 
The  better  class  of  harmoniums  have  several  sets  of 
vibrators  of  different  pitch,  and  of  various  quali¬ 
ties  of  tone.  The  stop  called  expression  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  by  which  the  waste-valve  of 
the  bellows  is  closed,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  has  direct  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the 
sounds  produced.  A  tremolo  is  produced  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  wind  to  quaver  as  it  passes  through  the 
reeds.  The  vox  angelica  gives  a  delicate,  undulating 
tone,  which  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  vibrators  to 
each  note  tuned  slightly  apart. 

♦har-mo  -nl-um-I  St ,  s.  [Eng.  harmonium ;  -*sf.] 
Music:  A  player  or  performer  upon  the  harmo¬ 
nium. 

har-mon-I-za’-tion,  s.  [English  harmoniz(e) ; 
- ation .]  The  act  of  harmonizing ;  the  state  of  being 
harmonized. 

har’-rnon-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  harmon(y) ;  - ize .] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  harmonious ;  to  combine,  set,  or  ar¬ 
range  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony  or  counter- 


Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  247. 

2.  To  make  melodious,  harmonious,  or  pleasing  to 
the  ear. 

3.  To  adjust,  set,  or  arrange  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  ;  to  arrange  so  that  the  several  parts  are  justly 
nnd  fitly  adapted  and  suited  to  each  other. 

“And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole.”. 

Byron;  Childe  Harold,  ii.  48. 


4.  To  make  in  concord  or  agreement  with  other 
things. 

“  To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature  :  there  to  harmonize  his  heart.” 

Thomson;  Summer,  1,382. 

5.  To  restrain,  to  rein  in,  to  keep  in  subjection. 

“And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  467. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  form  a  concord ;  to  be  in  harmony  or  con¬ 
cord  ;  to  agree  in  sounds  or  effect;  as,  Two  voices 
harmonize  together. 

2.  To  be  in  concord  or  agreement ;  to  agree  in 
feeling  or  action  ;  to  be  or  live  in  peace  and  concord. 

3.  To  agree  together  in  effect  or  result ;  as,  The 
facts  harmonize. 

har'-mon-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  harmoniz(e);  - er .] 

1.  One  who  harmonizes  or  arranges  sounds  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  harmony. 

2.  One  who  arranges  or  adjusts  things  in  sym¬ 
metrical  order. 


“The  constant  harmonizer  of  the  whole  world.” — Cud • 
worth:  Intell.  System ,  p.  489. 

3.  A  harmonist. 

har-mo-nom-e-ter,  s.  [Greek  harmonia— hav - 
mony,  and  metron—a  measure.] 

Music:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  har¬ 
monic  relation  of  sounds.  It  often  consists  of  a 
single  string  with  movable  bridges. 

har-mon-y,  *ar-mon-y,  s.  [Fr.  harmonie,  from 
Lat.  harmonia ,  from  Gr.  harmonia= a  joining,  har¬ 
mony;  harmos=  a  joining;  aro— to  fit  or  join.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  symmetrical  and  connected  whole. 

“This  harmony  of  mind 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  550. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  harmonizing  of 
sounds. 

4.  A  melodious  or  harmonious  arrangement  of 
sounds;  music. 

“Heaven’s  harmony  is  universal  love.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  78. 

5.  Concord  or  agreement  in  views,  feelings,  senti¬ 
ments,  manners,  &c. ;  peace ;  friendship ;  unity. 

“Attentive  to  universal  harmony,  [he]  often  forgets  that 
he  himself  has  a  part  to  sustain  in  the  concert.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  Ixvi. 

6.  A  book  bringing  together  and  showing  the 
agreement  between  parallel  or  corresponding  pas¬ 
sages  of  different  authors. 

If  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament  aim  at  plac¬ 
ing  the  several  books,  or  portions  of  them,  in 
chronological  order,  showing  how  they  illustrate 
each  other,  as,  for  instance,  what  light  the  prophetic 
books  shed  on  the  historical  ones,  or  vice  versa. 
Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  have  it  for  one 
leading  object  to  compare  and  show  the  mutual 
consistency  of  the  four  gospels.  Another  is  to 
arrange  the  epistles  in  chronological  order,  and 
use  the  undesigned  coincidence  between  portions  of 
them  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  authority  of  both.  The  earliest  known 
harmony  of  the  gospels  is  that  of  Tatian,  a  Syrian 
of  the  second  century.  Ammonious  followed  in  the 
third,  and  Eusebius  in  the  fourth.  In  1537  Andreas 
Osiander  published  a  similar  work,  as  did  Calvin 
in  1553,  and  other  writers.  Since  then  such  har¬ 
monies  have  become  numerous. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  [Harmonia,  1.] 

2.  Music:  A  just  proportion  of  sound;  musical 
concord ;  the  accordance,  concord,  or  consonance 
of  different  sounds  which  pleases  the  ear,  or  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  sounds  called  chords.  In  its  earliest 
sense  among  the  Greeks  this  word  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  term  for  music,  a  sense  in  which  our 
own  poets  often  use  it.  But  from  its  meaning  of 
“fitting  together,”  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
proper  arrangement  of  sounds  in  a  scale,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  to  “  systems  of  tuning.” 

“The  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony  has 
been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country 
abounds  with.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  29. 

If  For  the  difference  between  harmony  and  con¬ 
cord,  see  Concord. 

If  (1)  Artificial  harmony : 

Music :  A  mixture  of  discords  and  concords. 

(2)  Close  harmony : 

Music:  Said  when  the  sounds  composing  each 
chord  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other  that  no 
sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again  be  inter¬ 
posed  between  any  of  those  already  present. 

(3)  Figured  harmony : 

Music :  Said  when  one  or  more  of  the  parts  move, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  chord,  through  certain 
notes  which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  that  chord. 


(4)  Harmony  of  the  spheres : 

Ancient  Phil.:  The  assumption  of  Pythagoras 
that  everything  in  the  great  Kosmos  must  be  har¬ 
moniously  arranged,  and  that  since  the  planets 
were  at  the  same  proportionate  distances  from  each 
other  as  the  divisions  of  the  monochord,  in  passing 
through  the  ether  they  must  make  a  sound  varying 
according  to  the  diversity  5f  their  magnitude, 
velocity,  and  relative  distance.  He  thought  that 
Saturn  gave  the  deepest  and  the  Moon  the  shrillest 
sound,  as  the  one  was  farthest  from,  and  the  other 
nearest  to  the  earth. 

(5)  Natural  harmony : 

Music:  The  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord. 

(6)  Perfect  harmony : 

Music  :  Harmony  with  untempered  concords  only 

(7)  Pre-established  harmony :  ... 

Metaph.:  In  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  a  har¬ 
mony  established  by  God  at  the  creation  among  all 
monads,  which,  excessively  minute  as  they  were, 
still  represented  the  universe.  Through  their  influ¬ 
ence  the  body  and  soul  act  independently  of  each 
other,  each  obeying  its  own  laws  as  freely  as  if  the 
other  did  not  exist,  and  yet  with  the  same  result  ai 
if  they  influenced  each  other.  They  are;  in  the 
opinion  of  Leibnitz,  like  two  clocks,  one  formed  to 
strike,  the  other  simply  to  indicate  the  hour.  They 
move  in  harmony,  but  each  is  independent  of  the 
other. 

(8)  Spread  harmony : 

Music:  When  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are  placed  at 
such  a  wide  distance  from  each  other,  that  some  of 
them  might  be  again  interposed  between  the  sounds 
already  present. 

(9)  Tempered  harmony : 

Music:  When  the  notes  are  varied  by  tempera¬ 
ment  (q.  v.). 

har '-most,  s.  [Gr.  harmostcs,  from  hannozb— to 
fit  together,  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  those  governors  of 
the  Greek  Islands  and  towns  in  Asia  Minor  sent  out 
into  a  subject  or  conquered  town  by  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  during  their  supremacy  after  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war  ;  the  governor  of  a  colony. 

har '-mo-tome,  s.  [Gr.  harmos  =  a  joint,  and 
fomos=cutting ;  temno= to  cut.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  subtransparent  or  trans¬ 
lucent  brittle  mineral,  occurring  in  twin  crystals ; 
colors  white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown;  streak, 
white;  hardness,  4-5 ;  specific  gravity,  2’44-2’45. 
Composition  :  Silica,  46'10-48’49 ;  alumina,  15'24-17-65 ; 
baryta,  19T2-21‘60;  water,  13-15’24.  It  is  found  in 
amygdaloid  phonolite,  trachyte,  in  gneiss,  and  in 
metallic  veins.  Morvenite  is  a  variety  of  it. 

harn,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  heordan.']  [Hards.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Very  coarse  linen. 

“Her  cutty  sark  o’  Paisley  harn.” 

Burns:  Tam  O’Shanter. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  flax  hards;  coarse. 

har-ness,  *har-neis,  *har-nes,  *har-neys, 
♦har-nesse,  *her-neys,  s.  [Old  Fr.  hamas,  har- 
nois,  hernois=  armor,  from  Bret.  harnez=old  iron, 
armor;  horiarn  (pi.  hern)— iron ;  Wei.  haiarn; 
Gael,  iarunn;  Fr.  iaran=iron  ;  Ger.  harnisch;  Dut. 
hamas.  ] 

♦1.  Equipment  for  a  man ;  the  accouterments  of  a 
soldier  or  knight ;  arms. 

“He  taketh  from  him  his  harness  wherein  he  trusted 
and.  divided  his  goods.” — Tyndale:  Luke  xi.  22. 

*2.  Spec.:  Armor. 

“And  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  smote 
the  king  of  Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  harness.”— 
1  Kings  xxii.  34. 

3.  The  gear  or  tackle  by  which  a  horse  or  other 
animal  is  yoked  to  and  made  to  draw  a  vehicle  or 
the  like ;  the  working  gear  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal  of  draught. 

“  Or  wilt  thou  ride?  Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp’d, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.  ii. 

4.  The  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which  the  sets  of 
warp-threads  are  shifted  alternately  to  form  the 
shed.  The  harness  of  a  loom  is  termed  the  mount¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  apparatus  concerned  in  the 
motions  of  the  warp-threads  is  the  shedding. 
[Loom.] 

5.  The  salt  beef  issued  to  men  in  the  Navy  and 
the  merchant  service.  It  was  so  called  either  from 
a  belief  that  it  was  prepared  from  horse-flesh,  or 
from  its  extreme  toughness.  Called  also  Salt-horse. 

IT  To  die  in  harness:  To  spend  one’s  life  to  the 
last  in  one’s  business,  profession,  or  occupation. 

♦harness -bearer,  *harness- bearer,  s.  An 

armor-bearer. 

“Vellocatus  his  seruant  and  harnesse-bearer." — Speed: 
Great  Britane,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi.,  §  12. 

♦harness-bell,  s.  A  small  bell,  usually  of  globu¬ 
lar  form,  and  carrying  a  bullet,  attached  to  some 
part  of  the  harness  to  produce  a  jingling  sound ;  a 
sleigh-bell. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

nr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rfile.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


harness-board 
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harping-iron 


harness-board,  s. 

Weav. :  The  compass-board  of  a  loom,  having 
holes  through  which  pass  the  neck  twines, 
harness-cask,  harness-tub,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  cask  or  tub  with  a  rim  cover,  con¬ 
taining  a  supply  of  salt  meat  for  immediate  use. 
harness-clamp,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  kind  of  vise  used  to  hold  leather  while 
being  stitched. 

harness-currier,  s.  One  who  prepares  or  dresses 
leather  for  harness  or  saddlery  purposes. 

harness-hook,  s. 

1.  A  hook  or  bracket  on  which  harness  is  hung. 

2.  A  check-rein  hook  on  the  gig-saddle, 
harness-leather,  s.  A  kind  of  leather  from 

which  harness  is  made.  It  is  blacked  on  the  grain 
side. 

harness-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  harness, 
saddlery,  &c. 

harness-pad,  s.  A  lining  or  soft  wad  beneath  a 
saddle  to  keep  the  harder  portions  from  galling  the 
back  of  the  animal. 

harness-plater,  s.  A  worker  in  electroplating, 
who  plates  the  metal-work  of  harness. 

harness-room,  s.  A  room  attached  to  a  stable, 
warmed  by  a  stove,  and  used  for  putting  away 
harness. 

harness-saddle,  s.  The  part  of  the  harness 
which  rests  across  the  back,  and  to  which  the  girth¬ 
ing  portions  are  attached.  Upon  it  are  the  terrets 
and  check-rein  hook,  and  from  it  proceeds  the  back- 
strap,  which  reaches  to  the  crupper. 

harness-snap,  s.  A  hookfor  attaching  thereins 
to  the  bit-rings,  the  breast-strap  to  the  hame-rings, 
&c. ;  a  snap-hook, 
harness-tub,  s.  [Harness-cask.] 
harness-weaver,  s.  A  weaver  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  more  complicated  patterns  of 
shawls,  &c. 

har'-ness,  *har-nesche,  *har-nesse,  v.  t.  [0. 

Fr.  harnascher .]  [Harness,  s.] 

*1.  To  arm  ;  to  dress  or  equip  in  armor  or  arms. 
“Those  that  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  God  bring  with  Him, 
and  harness  them  with  the  bright  armor  of  light  and 
immortality.” — H.  More:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  bk.  iv.,  ch. 
xviii. 

*2.  To  equip  or  fit  out  for  defense ;  to  arm, 

“  They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was  strong 
and  well  harnessed,  and  compassed  round  about  with 
horsemen.” — 1  Maccabees  iv.  7. 

3.  To  put  harness  on,  as  on  a  horse. 

“My  horse  is  harnessed  and  chained  to  my  plow.” — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  50. 

4.  To  place  under  control;  to  subjugate:  hence, 
to  harness  Niagara  Falls  means  to  control  the  flow 
of  water  and  utilize  the  great  power. 

har'-ness-er,  s.  [Eng.  harness;  -er.]  One  who 
harnesses. 

harn  -pan,  s.  [A.  S.  hcernes;  Icel.  /y'ar?u=brains.] 
The  brain-pan. 

“  ‘  Weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  his  harn-pan,’  said  a 
second.” — Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiii. 
harn§,  s.pl.  [A.  S  .hcernes.']  Brains. 

*ha  -ro,  *ha -row,  *har'-row,  exclam.  [O.  Fr. 
haro.)  A  cry  anciently  used  in  Normandy  as  a  call 
for  help  or  to  raise  a  hue-and-cry. 

“  ‘  Harrow!  the  flames  which  me  consume,’  said  he, 

‘  Ne  can  be  quencht.’  ”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  49. 

harp,  *harpe,  s.  [A.  S.  hearp ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
harp;  Icel.  harpa ;  Dan.  harpe;  Sw.  harpa;  Ger. 
harfe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  harpha ;  Fr.  harpe ;  Ital.  arpa. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Lat.  crepo=  co  crackle. 
(STceaf.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  An  Irish  coin  of  the  value  of  one  cent,  so  called 
from  the  figure  of  a  harp  on  it. 

3.  A  screen  or  sieve  for  sifting  grain  and  clearing 
it  of  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

4.  An  oblong  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  frame 
filled  up  with  parallel  wires  similar  to  the  strings 
of  a  harp,  and  used  as  a  screen  for  sifting  sand.  _ 

5.  A  concave  grating  in  a  scutching-machine, 
through  which  refuse  escapes  as  the  cotton  is  beaten 
and  driven  forward  by  the  revolving  beater. 

II.  Technically : 

fl.  Astron.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
ancient  northern  constellation  generally  termed 
Lyra,  the  Lyre. 

“  Next  shines  the  Harp,  and  through  the  liquid  skies 
The  shell,  as  lightest,  first  begins  to  rise.”  Creech. 

2.  Music:  A  stringed  instrument  of  triangular 
form,  furnished  with  gut  strings.  It  has  a  compass 
varying  from  three  to  six  octaves  and  a  half,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  instrument.  There  are  several 


kinds  of  harps  still  in  use:  (1)  The  triple  or  Welsh 
harp,  with  three  rows  of  strings,  two  rows  tuned 
diatonically  in  unisons  or  octaves,  the  third  or  inner 
row  arranged  to  supply  the  accidentals,  sharps,  or 
flats.  The  strings  are  thin,  and  the  tone  is  conse¬ 
quently  consonant  with  the  character  of  the  strings. 
This  harp  is  derived  from,  and  is  almost  identical 
with,  the  Irish  harp.  (2)  The  double  harp,  with 
two  rows  of  strings  is  less  inconvenient  but  equally 
imperfect ;  all  alterations  of  the  pitch  of  the  strings 
having  to  be  made  with  the  thumb.  (3)  The  single¬ 
action  pedal  harp,  with  one  row  of  strings,  contain¬ 
ing  a  compass  of  nearly  six  octaves.  There  were 
seven  pedals  which  altered  by  a  semitone  the  pitch 
of  the  note  to  which  each  pedal  belonged.  The 
imperfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pedals 
involved  the  player  in  many  difficulties,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  in  some  keys  quite  useless.  (4)  The  double 
action  pedal-harp,  the  invention  of  Erard.  The 
harp  was  a  favorite  instrument  among  the  ancient 
Britons  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  old  laws  of 
Wales,  the  Triads,  specify  the  use  of  the  harp  as 
one  of  the  three  things  necessary  to  distinguish  a 
freeman  or  gentleman  from  a  slave.  Pretenders 
were  discovered  by  their  unskillfulness  in  “  playing 
of  the  harp.”  The  same  laws  forbade  a  slave  to 
touch  a  harp,  either  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  none  but  the  king,  his  musi¬ 
cians,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  permitted  to  pos¬ 
sess  one.  _  The  harp  was  exempt  from  seizure  for 
debt,  as  it  was  presumed  that  he  who  had  no  harp 
lost  his  position,  and  was  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  a  slave.  ( Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

harp-seal,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Phoca  grcenlandica  or  Calocephalus  green- 
landicus,  the  Greenland  seal.  The  resemblance  to 
a  harp  is  in  two  large  brown,  oblique  bands  meet¬ 
ing  near  the  shoulders,  and  then  running  separately 
along  the  sides  and  up  the  hind  legs,  where  they 
become  brighter,  till  they  finally  disappear  in  the 
white  of  the  under  parts.  Thehairis  dry,  close,  and 
not  woolly,  except  when  the  animal  is  very  young. 
It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  Greenland,  New¬ 
foundland,  Iceland,  the  north  and  northeast  of 
Asia. 

harp-shell,  s. 

ZotSl. :  The  molluscous  genus  Harpa  (q.  v.). 

harp-string,  s.  One  of  the  gut-strings  of  a  harp. 

“And  the  harp-strings  a  clangor  made.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale. 

harp-stringing,  a.  Suited  for  playing  on  the 
harp. 

harp,  *  harpe,  v.  i.  &  t,  [A.  S.  hearpian. ] 
[Harp,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  harp. 

“Then  6houted  a  company  of  them  that  stood  round 
about,  and  harped  with  their  harps.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig.:  To  dwell  incessantly  upon  anything;  to 
speak  or  write  persistently  on  the  same  subject  or 
idea.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“Neither  will  I  importune  you,  nor  dull  your  eares 
with  harping  still  upon  this  unpleasant  thing.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Livius,  p.  54. 

*B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  touch  upon  ;  to  hit. 

“  Thou  has  harped  my  fear  aright.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  sift,  screen,  or  separate  by  means  of  a  sieve. 

IT  To  harp  on  one  string :  To  dwell  persistently 
and  too  much  upon  one  subject,  so  as  to  weary  the 
hearers. 

“King  Henry  thereto  would  not  condiscende,  but  still 
harped  on  thys  stryng.” — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (an.  6.) 

har’-P3M.  [Lat.=a  harp.] 

Zo6l. :  Harp  shell.  A  genus  of  gasteropodous 
mollusks,  family  Buccinid®.  The  shell  is  ventri- 
cose,  ribbed  transversely;  the  spire  small;  the 
aperture  large,  notched  in  front;  the  animal  with  a 
very  large  foot.  Known  species :  Recent,  twelve, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific,  &c. ;  fossil, 
four,  from  the  Eocene  onward.  ( S .  P.  Woodward.) 

har-pac-tlg'-i  dse,  S.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  harpacti- 
c(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
legion  Lophyropoda,  order  Copepoda,  sect.  Gnatho- 
stoma.  [Harpacticus.] 

har-pac-tig-I-nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  liarpacti- 
c{us)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

ZoOl. :  A  sub- family  of  Harpacticid®  (q.  v.). 

har-pac  -ti-cus,  s.  [Gr.  harpacUkos = k n avish , 
thievish;  harpax= robbing,  rapacious;  harpazo= 
to  snatch  away,  to  carry  off.] 

Zo6l. :  The  tvpical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Har- 
pacticin®  and  the  family  Harpacticid®  (q.  v.).  It 
has  the  body  elongated,  or  broad  and  depressed, 


the  head  united  with  the  first  thoracic  segment,  the 
first  and  second  abdominal  rings  in  the  female 
ovalescent,  the  first  pair  of  antennae  eight  or  nine 
jointed,  the  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  strongly 
developed. 

*har’-p3,-gon,  s.  [Lat.  harpagonem,  accus.  of 
harpago=&  grappling-iron.]  A  grappling-iron. 

“There  were  deuised  certeine  instruments  wherewyth 
they  might  pull  downe  the  workes  that  their  enemyea 
made,  called  harpagons.” — Brende.-  Quintus  CurPius,  to.  64. 

har-pa-goph-l  tum,  s.  [Latin  harpago—  a 
grappling-iron;  Gr.  harpage= seizure,  and  phyton 
=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pedaliace®.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Grapple-plant,  generally  called  Uncaria  pro- 
cumbens,  should  be  termed  Harpagophy turn procutn- 
bens  [  Grapple-plant  1,  and  a  Madagascar  species, 
also  with  reflexed  hooks  like  grappling-irons  on  the 
fruit,  H.  leptocaryum.  {Sup pi.  to  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

har-pa-gor-nis,  s.  [Greek  harpage  =  seizure, 
rapine,  and  ornis=  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  gigantic  bird  of  prey  from  the  Post- 
Tertiary  strata  of  New  Zealand. 

har-pal'-I-dae,  s.pl.  [Modern  Lat.  harpal  {us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  predatory  beetles,  having 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  enlarged,  the 
inside  of  the  anterior  tibiw  with  a  deep  notch,  and 
moderately  long  antenn®.  Most  of  them  are  vora¬ 
cious  insects  of  prey,  though  Zabrus  is  said  to  feed 
exclusively  upon  corn,  and  Amara  upon  the  roots 
and  tender  shoots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  The 
family  is  very  extensive,  and  is  diffused  throughout 
the  world.  Probably  about  500  are  known.  [Har- 
palinas,  Harp  alps.] 

har-pa-ll'-nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  harpal(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Entomology : 

1.  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  Cara- 
bid®.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Harpalid®  of  some 
entomologists. 

2.  Sometimes  used  in  a  mo^e  restricted  sense  for 
those  Harpalid®  which  have  the  four  anterior  tarsi 
of  the  males  dilated. 

har'-pg.-lus,  s,  [Gr.  harpaleos=  greedy.] 
t  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Harpa¬ 
lid®,  or  the  sub-family  Harpalin®.  In  1853  about 
184  species  were  known  from  the  four  great  conti¬ 
nents  and  Australia. 

har-ped-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  harpes  (genit. 
harped(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  having  a  large 
cephalic  shield  of  horseshoe  form,  with  its  poste¬ 
rior  angles  greatly  lengthened,  and  the  margin  per¬ 
forated  by  pores ;  the  thoracic  segments  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six. 

harp'-er,  *harp-are,  *harp-ere,  s.  [A.  S. 

hearpere.] 

1.  A  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  harpist. 

“I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps.” — Revelation  xiv.  2. 

2.  A  brass  coin  current  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  harp 
on  it.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece,  and  of  the  value  of  two  cents. 

“A two-pence  I  had  to  spend  over  and  above;  besides 
the  harper  that  was  gathered  amongst  us  to  pay  the 
piper.” — Ben  Jonson:  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

har-pe§,  s.  [Gr.  harpe={  1)  a  bird  of  prey,  (2)  a 
rapacious  sea-fish,  (3)  a  sickle.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Har- 
pedid®  (q.  v.). 

harp-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Harp,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  harp;  fitted  or  in¬ 
tended  for  playing  on  the  harp  ;  as,  harping  melo¬ 
dies.  {Milton:  Nativity,  115.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  art  or  science  of  playing  on 
the  harp  ;  a  performance  on  the  harp. 

“  In  hymns  and  harpings  and  self-seeking  prayers.” 

Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  {PI.):  The  wales  of  the  bow,  of  extra  strength. 

(2)  A  ribband  trimmed  to  the  shape  of  and  bolted 
to  the  cant  bodies,  to  hold  them  together  till 
planked. 

U  Cat-harpings : 

Naut. :  The  trapping  of  the  shrouds  to  the  masts’ 
below  the  tops. 

harping-iron,  s.  A  barbed  javelin.  Thewordis 
derived  from  its  capacity  for  clawing  or  grasping. 
A  harpoon  (q.  v.). 

“  The  boat  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go, 

Struck  with  a  harping-iron  the  younger  foe.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  132. 


b(5il  boy1  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  —  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  delc 
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harp'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  harp;  - ist .]  A  player  upon 
the  harp  ;  a  harper. 

“  That  TEagrinn  harpist  for  whose  lay 
Tigers  with  hunger  pinde  and  left  their  pray.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  a.  5. 

har-poon,  *har-pon,  s.  [Dut.  harpoen ,  from 
Fr.  harpon=a.  grappling-iron,  from  harpe= a  dog’s 
claw  or  paw,  a  harp:  Sp.  arpon;  Ital.  arpagone, 
from  Lat.  harpago=a  hook,  a  grappling-iron.  J  A 
barbed  javelin  used  to  pierce  and  fasten  to  whales. 
It  has  abroad,  flat,  triangular,  barbed,  sharp  head, 
and  a  shank  about  two  feet  long,  furnishing  a 
socket  for  the  shaft.  A  line,  about  seventy  fathoms 
long,  is  attached  to  the  harpoon,  and  runs  out 
rapidly  as  the  struck  fish  dives  below  the  surface. 

“And  like  the  lightning’s  flame 
Flew  out  harpoons  of  steel.” 

Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

harpoon-fork,  s. 

Agric. :  A  form  of  hayfork  worked  by  tackle,  and 
used  in  pitching  hay  from  the  load  to  put  it  into  a 
rick,  or  in  loading  a  wagon  from  a  rick. 

harpoon-gun,  s.  A  gun  or  contrivance  used  in 
whale-fishing  for  firing  a  harpoon. 

harpoon-rocket,  s.  A  combination  of  bomb 
and  lance  for  killing  whales.  It  has  an  explosive 
shell  at  its  head,  and  is  propelled  by  a  rocket  charge 
after  being  fired  from  a  gun.  The  hinged  barbs  are 
secured  to  the  breech-piece  in  the  tube,  and  the  line 
connected  by  a  looped  shank. 

har-poon',  v.t.  [Harpoon,  s.]  ‘To  strike,  catch> 
or  kill  with  a  harpoon. 

har-poon’-er,  *har-po6n-eer',  s.  [Fr.  har- 
poneur.\  One  who  strikes  or  pierces  the  whale  with 
a  harpoon  ;  the  man  who  throws  the  harpoon  from 
a  whale-boat. 

“On  the  yard-arm  the  harpooner  sits.” 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane ,  bk.  ii. 

harp -si-chord,  *arp-si-chord,  *  harp-se- 
Chord,  s.  [O.  Fr.  harpecorde,  from  harpe,  and 
chorde,  corde— a  chord.  Thesis  apparently  an  in¬ 
trusion.  Ital.  arpicordo.] 

Music :  A  stringed  instrument  with  a  key-board, 
similar  in  form  to  a  modern  grand  pianoforte,  by 
which  it  has  been  superseded.  As  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  upon  the  keys,  when  heavy  or  light, 
made  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  tone  produced, 
the  harpsichord  sometimes  had  two  key-boards, 
one  for  the  loud,  the  other  for  the  soft  tones.  There 


Fig.  1.  K.  Key.  3.  Jack.  s.  String. 

Fig.  2  (showing  detail  of  top  of  Jack).  T.  Movable 
tongue  of  pear  wood.  c.  Small  piece  of  cloth  to  deaden 
the  vibration  of  the  string,  s.  String.  Q.  Plectrum,  of 
quill  or  leather,  projecting  from  the  tongue  T. 

were  also  stops  in  some  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  the  tones  could  be  modified  by  connecting 
the  mechanism  with  or  detaching  it  from  the  three, 
or  even  four,  strings,  with  which  each  tone  was  fur¬ 
nished.  The  keys  were  attached  to  levers,  which  at 
their  ends  had  slips  of  wood,  called  “jacks,”  fur¬ 
nished  with  plectra  of  crow-quill  or  hard  leather ; 
these  struck  or  twanged  the  strings,  and  produced 
the  tone,  which  has  been  likened  to  “  a  scratch  with 
a  sound  at  the  end  of  it.”  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

“If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  inoffensive,  what  offense  in  cards?” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  148. 

harpsichord-graces,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Certain  turns  and  ornaments  employed 
in  playing  upon  the  harpsichord,  introduced  for 
the  most  part  as  compensation  for  the  lack  of  sus¬ 
taining  power  in  the  instrument. 

*harp'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  harp ;  fem.  suff.  -ster.]  A 
female  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  harpress. 

har  -pf ,  s.  [Old  Fr.  harpie ,  harpye,  from  Latin 
harpyia,  from  Greek  harpyiai,  from  harpazo— to 
seize .  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  Three  fabulous  winged  monsters, 
daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  represented  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  fin¬ 
gers  armed  with  sharp  claws;  their  names  were 

ate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


Asllo,  Celeeno,  and  Ocypete.  They  emitted  an  infec¬ 
tious  smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched  by 
their  filth. 

“Celeno  foule  mishapen  bird,  and  harpies  more  right 
fell.”  Phaer:  Virgil’s  JEneid  iii. 

2.  Her. :  The  harpy  is  represented  in  heraldry  as 
a  vulture  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman. 

3.  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  Harpy-eagle  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  genus  Harpyia  (q.  v.). 

(3)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  bird  of  prey,  the 
Marsh  Harrier  ( Circus  ceruginosus) .  Called  more 
fully  the  White-headed  Harpy.  It  is  the  Harpaye 
or  Busard  Harpaye  of  the  French.  [Circus-harrier 
(2).]  It  is  known  also  as  the  Moor-buzzard  and  the 
Duck-hawk.  It  preys  chiefly  on  rabbits,  water- 
birds,  fish,  &c.  [Circus.] 

4.  Fig. :  An  extortioner ;  a  rapacious  or  ravenous 
animal ;  a  plunderer. 

“  I  am  content  to  have  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  fortune, 
an  escape  from  a  harpy,  who  had  joined  the  artifices  of 
age  to  the  allurements  of  youth.” — Rambler,  No.  192. 

B.  Asadj.:  Rapacious ;  ravenous ;  extortionate. 

“Drive  the  harpy  race  from  Helicon  afar.” 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Rouse.  (Trans.) 

harpy-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Thrasaetus  harpyia.  Linnaeus  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  vulture,  and  called  it 1  Vultur  harpyga. 
Cuvier  removed  it  to  the  true  eagles,  founding  first 
the  sub-genus  or  genus  Harpyia  (q.  v.),  and  by  many 
writers  it  is  still  called  Harpyia  destructor.  Its 
crest  is  dull-black,  margined  with  gray ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  mostly  black,  the 
under  ones  white,  except  a  black  collar  round  the 
neck ;  feathers  of  the  legs  white,  with  transverse 
bars.  Immature  birds  are  mottled,  and  have  been 
described  as  different  species.  The  harpy  is  a  very 
powerful  bird,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
inhabiting  New  Granada,  Guayana,  and  Mexico. 
[Harpyia.] 

harpy-footed,  a.  With  claws  like  a  harpy, 
har-py-p.,  s.  [Harpy.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Pteropinro  (Fruit-eating  bats). 
Harpya  pallasii  has  an  expansion  of  wing  ap¬ 
proaching  two  feet,  and  is  from  the  Moluccas, 
har'-py-i-g.,  s.  [Lat.  harpyia,  harpya.']  [Harpy.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Falconidee,  sub-family  Aqui- 
linae.  The  bill  is  convex  above,  with  a  slight  tootn  in 
the  upper  mandible ;  the  nostrils  semilunar,  trans¬ 
verse  ;  the  tarsi  very  strong,  scutellated,  feathered 
only  at  the  base  ;  the  claws  very  strong  and  sharp. 
[Harpy-eagle.]  Cuvier,  who  introduced  the  term 
Harpyia,  defined  it  as  containing  Fisher  Eagles 
with  short  wings,  but  the  affinity  is  not  close.  The 
harpy  does  not  seem  to  fish. 

harr,  s.  [Haar.]  A  storm  proceeding  from  the 
sea ;  a  tempest. 

*har~rass,  *har-rasse,  v.  t.  [Harass.] 
har-ri-dan,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  haridelle— 
a  worn-out  horse ;  a  jade.]  A  worn-out  wanton 
woman  ;  an  old  vixen. 

“And  in  four  months  a  battered  harridan.’’ 

Pope:  Macer. 

har’-ri-er  (1),  *harier,  s.  [Eng.  har(e) ;  -ier.J 
ZoSl.:  A  variety  of  the  dog  ( Canis  familiaris ), 
used  for  hare-hunting.  It  resembles  the  fox-hound, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  may  be  made  to  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  taste  of  the  breeder, 
one  extreme  being  a  large,  slow-moving  harrier 
properly  so  called ;  the  other  a  fox-beagle, 
har -ri-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  harry ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  harries,  plunders,  or  lays 
waste. 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Circus  (q.  v.).  See  also  Harpy 
and  Ringtail. 

2.  PI. :  The  sub-family  of  Falconidse  called  Cir- 
cinse  (q.  v.). 

*har  -ri-kar-ri,  s.  [Harakiri.] 
har'-ring-ton-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after 
a  Mr.  Harrington.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Mesolite  from  Antrim. 
har'-ris-Ite,  s.  [Probably  from  its  discoverer.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Dana’s  Chalcocite,  the  Copper 
Glance  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Its  colors  are  lead- 
gray  and  bluish-black.  It  is  a  pseudomorph  after 
galena,  with  which  it  agrees  in  cleavage. 

har-row,  *har-ewe,  *har-ou,  *har-ow,  *har- 
owe,  *har-u,  *harwe,  s.  [A.  S.  hyrwe  ( Somner ) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hark=&  rake;  Icel.  herfi= a  har¬ 
row  ;  Dan.  harv=a  harrow ;  harve = to  harrow ;  Sw. 
harka—( s.)  a  rake,  (v.)  to  rake;  harf—&  harrow; 
harfva=to  harrow;  Ger.  harke=&  rake;  harken= to 
rake;  Gr.  kerkis= a  peg,  pin,  or  skewer.] 

Agric. :  A  large  rake  or  frame  with  teeth,  drawn 
over  the  ground  to  level  it,  stir  the  soil,  destroy 
weeds,  or  cover  seed.  The  shapes  of  the  frame  are 


various.  The  teeth  are  usually  of  square  bar-iron, 
sharpened  to  a  point,  maintaining  the  square  form. 
They  are  set  in  the  harrow-frame  so  as  to  move  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  diagonals.  The  flexible 
spiked-chain  harrow  is  made  of  wrought-iron  links, 
so  shaped  and  combined  as  to  keep  the  harrow 
stretched,  while  a  certain  number  of  the  teeth,  at 
regular  intervals,  have  dependent  spikes. 

“  The  harrow  follows  harsh.” — Thomson:  Spring,  47. 

har  -row  (1),  *har-ew-en,  *har-wen  (1),  v.  t. 

[Harrow,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  draw  a  harrow  over  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  clods,  covering  seeds,  or  leveling  the  sur¬ 
face. 

“  Canat  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  fur¬ 
row?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee?” — Job 
xxxix.  10. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  vex,  to  fill  with  distress  or  anguish ;  to  tor 
ment,  to  lacerate.  (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

“It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder.” — Shakespi . 
Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  treat  with  cruelty  or  oppression  ;  to  harass. 
“Meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people.” — Bacon: 

Henry  VII.,  p.  144. 

*har-row  (2),  *har-wen  (2),  v.  t.  [Harry.]  To 
plunder,  to  spoil,  to  harry,  to  pillage. 

“And  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win.” 

Spenser:  Sonnet  68. 

har-row,  exclam.  [Haro.] 
har -row-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  harrow  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  harrows  land. 

“Every  harrower  was  allowed  a  brown  loaf  and  two 
herrings  a  day.” — Blount:  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  143. 

har -row-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  harrow  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
species  of  hawk;  a  harrier.  [Harrier  (2).] 
har  -row-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Harrow  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Causing  great  anguish  or  torment; 
excruciating. 

“  My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  tearing  or 
breaking  up  land  with  a  harrow. 

har-rf,  *har-row,  *hergh-i-en,  *her-i-en, 
*her-wen,  *har-wen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hergian— to 
lay  waste,  from  here  (genit.  herges)  =an  army;  Icel. 
herja;  Dan.  hcerge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob  in  warfare  ;  to  pillage,  to  lay 
waste. 

“He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 

Harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  21. 

2.  To  vex,  to  torment,  to  tease,  to  harrow. 

“I  repent  me  much 
That  I  so  harry’ d  him.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

“The  Armenians,  that  continually  harried  them  out  of 
their  skins.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  442. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plunder;  to  pillage;  to  make 
plundering  incursions. 

harsh,  *har-ryshe,  *harsk,  *harske,  *haske, 

a.  [Dan.  harsfc=rancid ;  Sw .hdrsk;  O.  Sw.  harsk ; 
Ger.  harsch.] 

1.  Sour,  sharp,  acrid. 

“Meates  harryshe,  lyke  the  taste  of  wylde  fruites,  do 
constipate  and  restrayne.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth, 

p.  18. 

2.  Rough  or  rugged  to  the  touch. 

“  To  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet’s  down  is  harsh.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

3.  Rough,  coarse,  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear)  jar¬ 
ring;  discordant. 

“The  harsh  and  discordant  notes,  by  which  savage 

nations  make  their  earlier  attempts  at  harmony.” _ 

Cogan:  Theol.  Dis.  on  Jewish  Dispensation. 

4.  Austere ;  rough ;  crabbed ;  morose ;  peevish ; 
severe. 

“Leaving  harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Rough;  rude;  severe;  unkind;  unfavorable. 
“His  [Eumenes]  speech  was  not  harsh  or  churlish.”— 

North:  Plutarch,  p.  503. 

harsh-resounding,  adj.  Grating  on  the  ear. 

(Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3.) 

harsh,  V.  i.  [Harsh,  a.]  To  sound  harshly;  to 
creak.  (Stany  hurst.) 

harsh -911,  v.  t.  [Eng.  harsh;  -en.]  To  make 
harsh. 

“A  soured  and  harshened  spirit.” — C.  Kingsley:  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xxxii. 


go,  pot, 
<iu  =  kw. 
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harsh -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  harsh;  -ly.) 

1.  Sourly ;  roughly  or  unpleasantly  to  the  palate. 

2.  Unpleasantly  to  the  ear ;  discordantly ;  grat¬ 
ingly. 

“  Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear.” 

Cowper-.  Retirement,  250. 

3.  Severely  ;  austerely ;  morosely ;  peevishly ;  un¬ 
kindly. 

“He  makes  so  bold  with  his  neighbor,  or  deals  so 
harshly  with  him.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

harsh -ness,  s.  [Eng.  harsh ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  harsh,  rough,  sour,  or  hard 
to  the  taste ;  sourness ;  sharpness. 

“Take  an  apple  and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard:  the  roll¬ 
ing  doth  soften  and  sweeten  the  fruit,  ,  .  .  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh  the  harsh r 
ness.” — Bacon. 

2.  Roughness  to  the  ear ;  discordancy. 

“If  they  differ  from  the  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for 
the  worse;  for  they  are  too  often  distinguished  by  repul¬ 
sive  harshness.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Milton. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  touch. 

‘‘Harshness  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to 
the  touch.” — Bacon. 

4.  Roughness ;  crabbedness ;  moroseness ;  peevish¬ 
ness  ;  acrimony. 

“  The  sternness  and  harshness  of  his  nature.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

Rarst,  har’st,  s.  [Harvest.] 

Rarst-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Centaurea  scabiosa. 

Rar-strong,  Rore-strong,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Rart,  *Rarte,  *Reort,  *Rert,  *herte,  s.  [A.  S. 
heort,  heorot ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hert ;  Icel.  hjbrtr ; 
Dan.  hiort ;  Sw.  hjort ;  Ger.  hirsch ;  O.  H.  Ger .  liiruz , 
and  allied  to  Lat.  cervis ;  Wei.  carw=a  hart  j  Greek 
keras—a.  horn.]  A  stag  or  male  deer  which  has 
attained  the  age  of  five  years,  and  has  formed  the 
sur-royal  or  crown-antler. 

“Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.” 

Milton:  P.  L.t  xi.  189. 

If  Hart  of  ten:  A  hart  with  ten  tines  or  branches 
on  his  antlers. 

Rart-berries,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

Rart’s  balls,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Elaphomyces,  an  ascomycetous  fungal. 

tRart’s-clover,  Rart’s-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Common  or  Yellow  Melilot,  Melilotus 
officinalis. 

Rart’s-eye,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Wild  Dittany. 

Rart’s-tongue,  Rarts-tongue,  s. 

Botany :  .... 

1.  A  fern,  Scolopendrium  vulgare ,  having  simple 
oblong,  ligulate  fronds,  with  the  base  cordate ; 
length  six  to  eighteen  inches ;  the  sori  are  linear,  on 
opposite  contiguous  veins,  almost  confluent.  It  is 
found  on  shady  banks  and  cold  and  damp  situa¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  also  in  continental 
Europe,  in  the  west  of  Asia,  Siberia,  J apan,  and  the 
northwest  of  America. 

‘ ‘ Hart’ s-tongue  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  and 
also  by  seed.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Olfersia  cervina. 

3.  Polypodium  phyllitidis.  {Paxton.) 

Rar-tal,  Rar’-tall,  s.  [Hind,  hartal .]  One  of 

the  names  given  in  India  to  orpiment  (q.  v.). 

hart'-beest,  har'-te-beest,  s.  [Dut.,  from  Low 
Ger.  hart;  Dut.  hert=a  hart,  and  beest  =  a  beast,  a 
brute.] 

Zobl. :  Alcepha- 
lus  caama,  the 
commonest  of 
the  larger  ante¬ 
lopes  in  Southern 
Africa.  It  is  of  a 
gray-brown  col¬ 
or  ;  the  dorsal 
line,  a  streak  on 
the  face,  and  the 
outside  of  the 
limbs,  black ;  and 
a  large  triangu 
lar  spot  on  the 
haunches,  whit¬ 
ish.  It  lives  in 
large  herds,  and 
is  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  which  re¬ 
sembles  that  of 
the  ox.  It  can 
be  domesticated. 

“Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest graze. 

Pringle:  Afar  in  the  Desert. 


Rart  -ber-rf,  s.  [Eng.  hart,  and  berry. 3 
Bot. :  The  Whortleberry  or  Bilberry,  Vaccinium 
myrtillus. 

hart-crop,  s.  [Eng.  hart,  and  crop.)  The  same 
as  Hartberry  (q.  v.). 

Rar  -te-beest,  s.  [Hartbeest.] 

*Rart  -$n,  v.  t.  [Hearten.] 

Rart'-Ine,  Rart’-In,  s.  [Named  from  ( Ober )- 
hart  near  Gloggnitz,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  white  resin  separated  by  ether  from  a 
resin  derived  from  brown  coal.  (Dana.) 

hart-Ite,  s.  [From  (Ober)hart,  and  suff.  -ite 
{Min.)  { q.  v.).]  [Hartine.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  hydrocarbon,  melting  at  74°  to 
75°.  Luster  somewhat  greasy,  color  white.  Com¬ 
position:  Carbon,  87’8;  hydrogen,  12’2=100.  Found 
in  a  fossil  pine,  Pinus  acerosa,  from  the  Brown  Coal 
of  Austria.  It  is  akin  to  branchite  (q.  v.). 

hart’-man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  the  mineralo¬ 
gist,  C.  A.  F.  Hartmann.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Breithauptite  (q.  v.). 

RartS'-Rom,  s.  [Eng.  ftarts=hart’s,  and  horn.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Originally:  The  horn  or  antler  qf  the  hart, 
Cervus  elaphus. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  [They]  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite; 
Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 
faces.”  Byron:  Beppo,  Ixxxix. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Hartshorn-plantain 
(q.  v.). 

*2.  Phar. :  Formerly  many  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  horns  of 
the  male  deer.  They  were  submitted  to  dry  distil¬ 
lation  and  yielded  the  same  products  as  bones,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  ammonia  and  volatile  bases.  The 
liquid,  known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn,  had  a  power¬ 
ful  smell,  and  was  used  in  nervous  complaints  and 
fainting  fits  The  shavings  of  the  horns  were  used 
for  making  jelly.  [Ammonia.] 
hartshorn-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  Plantago  coronopus. 

Rarts-tongue,  s. 

hart  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  hart,  and  wort  (q.  v.),] 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Tordylium.  Tor- 
dylium  maximum,  a  pinnate  plant,  with  one  to 
three  pairs  of  pinna tifid  leaflets.  [Tordylium.] 
Rar  -um-scar-um,  a.  &  s.  [A  reduplication 
either  from  hare,  v.,  or  scare.) 

A.  As  adj  :  Giddy,  careless,  thoughtless,  hare¬ 
brained. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  giddy,  rash,  harebrained  person. 

ha-rus-pl-ca’-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
haruspicatio ;  haruspex  =  a  diviner  among  the 
Etruscans  who  foretold  future  events  from  the  in¬ 
spection  of  entrails  of  victims.]  Divination  by  the 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims. 

Ra-rus’-pi9e,  s.  [Aruspex.] 

R3.-rus'-pI§-^,  s.  [Aruspicy.] 

Rar-vest,  *her-fest,  *Rer-vest,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
hcerfest— crop,  autumn;  cogn.  with  Dut.  herfst; 
Icel.  haust;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hbst;  Ger.  herbst;  M.  H. 
Ger.  herbest ;  O.  H.  Ger.  herpist,  from  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  carpo= to  pluck;  Gr.  karpos= fruit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Autumn,  the  season  when  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in  ;  the  season  of  reaping  and  gathering 
corn  and  other  grain. 

“And  Harvest  smeared  with  treading  grapes.” 

Oolding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  ii. 

2.  That  which  is  reaped  and  gathered  in;  the 
crop  of  ripe  corn  or  grain  gathered  into  barns. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  any  labor ;  the  effect, 
the  consequence. 

“The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

Wordsworth:  Poet’s  Epitaph. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  harvest ;  engaged 
in  harvest. 

“And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest  time  long.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry/;  August . 

Rarvest-bells,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Gentiana  pneumonanthe. 

Rarvest-bug,  s. 

Zobl.:  Leptus  (formerly  called  Acarus)  autum- 
nalis.  The  resemblance  to  a  bug  is  in  its  depressed, 
oval  body,  its  color,  and  its  blood-sucking  propen¬ 
sities.  It  is  not,  however,  a  genuine  bug ;  it  is  a 
species  of  the  order  Acarina.  In  certain  years,  in 
autumn,  it  abounds  on  grass  and  other  plants. 
Climbing  thence  it  gets  on  the  person  of  any  one 
sitting  down,  or  even  walking,  inserts  its  sucker 
into  the  body  ,  and  gorges  itself  with  blood.  Called 
also  Trombidium  autumnale. 


boy,  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zRun.  -tious,  -cious, 


Rarvest-feast,  s.  A  feast  made  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest. 

“The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when  he  came.” 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

harvest-festival,  s.  A  service  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  when 
places  of  worship  in  which  such  services  are  held 
are  decorated  with  harvest  produce. 

harvest-field,  s.  A  field  from  which  the  harvest 
is  being  or  has  been  gathered. 

“  Brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field.” 

Tennyson:  The  Brook,  227. 

Rarvest-fisR,  s. 

Zobl.:  The  Virginia  whiting;  sometimes  called 
the  Dollar-fish.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  South. 

harvest-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  in  this  country  to  Cicada 
septendecim,  a  homopterous  insect,  which  appears 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
in  incredible  numbers  once  in  seventeen  years  It 
is  erroneously  called  the  Seventeen  Years’  Locust, 
the  Cicadas  having  no  real  affinity  to  the  Locusts. 

harvest-home,  s. 

1.  The  time  of  gathering  in  the  harvest;  the 
bringing  home  of  the  harvest. 

“  His  chin  new  reapt, 

Shewed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

2.  A  harvest-feast. 

3.  The  song  sung  by  the  harvesters  at  the  harvest- 
feast. 

*4.  An  opportunity  of  making  gain,  or  gathering 
in  treasure.  {Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2.) 

Rarvest-Rope,  s.  The  hope  or  prospect  of  a 
harvest ;  the  hope  of  any  gain  or  profit. 

“And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedie  crop  of  care.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Dec. 

Rarvest-lady,  s.  The  second  reaper  in  a  row. 

Rarvest-lord,  s.  The  first  reaper  in  a  row ;  the 
head  or  chief  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

“Grant  harvest-lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 

To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

Rarvest-louse,  s. 

Zobl.:  The  same  as  Harvest-bug  (q.  v.).  It  is 
neither  a  louse  nor  a  bug,  but  a  spider. 

harvest-man,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  man  engaged  in  reaping  and 
gathering  in  the  harvest. 

“  Like  to  a  harvest-man  that’s  tasked  to  mow.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

2.  Zobl.:  [Harvest-spider.] 

Rarvest-montR,  s.  The  month  of  September. 

harvest-moon,  s.  The  moon  near  its  full  at  the 

time  of  harvest,  or  about  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  it  rises  at  nearly  the  same  hour  for  several 
days,  owing  to  the  small  angle  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  moon’s  orbit. 

harvest-mouse,  s. 

Zobl.:  Mus  messorius,  a  mouse  so  small  that 
White,  of  Selborne,  who  first  discriminated  it,  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  it  M.  minimus,  and  Pallas  M  minutus. 
The  body  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  the  tail 
two  inches.  On  the  back  it  is  of  a  color  like  that  of 
the  squirrel ;  beneath  it  is  white  with  a  line  between 
the  colors.  It  is  found  in  harvest,  is  carried  into 
ricks;  it  makes  a  nest  of  blades  of  wheat,  and 
brings  forth  about  eight  at  a  litter.  Called  also 
Micromys  minutus. 

harvest-queen,  s.  A  figure  or  image  represent¬ 
ing  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  carried 
about  on  the  last  day  of  harvest. 

harvest-spider,  harvest-man,  s. 

Zobl.:  One  of  the  Phalangidse,  an  aberrant  family 
of  Spiders.  [Phalangid^.] 
harvest-thanksgiving,  s.  [Harvest-festival.] 

harvest-tick,  s. 

Zoblogy : 

1.  The  Harvest-bug  (q.  v.). 

2.  Any  small  spider  of  the  family  Leptid®  (q.  v.). 

harvest-woman,  s.  A  woman  engaged  in  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  harvest. 

Rar  -vest,  v.  t.  [Harvest,  s.]  To  reap  and 
gather  in,  as  corn,  grain,  &c.,  for  the  food  or  use  of 
man  or  beast. 

“  I  have  seen  a  stock  of  reeds  harvested  and  stacked.” _ 

Pennant:  Tour  in  Scotland. 

Rar’-vest-er,  s.  [Eng.  harvest;  -er.) 

1.  A  man  who  reaps  and  gathers  in  the  harvest. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  or  grass ;  a  reaper, 
a  mower. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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hasty-pudding 


liarvester-cutter,  s.  One  of  the  section  knives 
of  a  harvester. 

Harvester-cutter  grinder :  A  machine  adapted  to 
the  grinding  of  the  section  knives  of  harvesters, 
which  are  riveted  to  the  knife-bar. 
har '-vest-less,  a.  [Eng.  harvest;  -Jess.]  Barren. 
Har'vey-Ized  armor,  s.  Armor  hardened  by  a 
process  invented  by  a  Mr.  Harvey.  [Armor,  1.  (2).] 
ha§,  part,  of  v.  [Have.]  The  third  person  sin¬ 
gular  of  the  pres,  indie,  of  the  verb  to  have. 

has-been,  s.  Anything  old  or  ancient,  as  a  cus¬ 
tom,  &c. ;  especially  used  in  commendation  in  the 
phrase,  a  good  old  has-been ;  anything  past  its 
prime. 

hasch’-ish,  hash'-ish,  hash-eesh,  s.  [Turk, 
and  Arab.]  _  An  intoxicating  drug  made  in  Turkey 
from  the  dried  leaves  of  hemp,  the  same  as  the  East 
Indian  Bhang  (q.  v.), 

hashish-smoker,  s.  One  addicted  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  smoking  hashish. 

“  They  are  hashish-smokers,  and  the  effect  of  this  drug 
is  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  passing  into 
utter  hallucination.” — Tylor:  Primitive  Culture  (1871), 
ii.  379. 

hash,  v.  t.  [Hash,s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  or  chop  up  in  small  pieces ;  to 
mince. 

“  The  dishes  were  trifling,  hashed  and  condited  after 
their  way.” — Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Dec.  4,  1679. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  hash  or  mess  of  anything ;  to 
6poil. 

hash,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hachis,  from  hacher— to  hack  or 
slice;  Ger.  hacken ;  Eng.  hack.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  dish  of  meat  chopped  or  cut  into  small 
slices ;  meat,  especially  such  as  has  already  been 
pocked,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  vege¬ 
tables. 

<  'Figuratively! 

1.  A  mixture  or  second  preparation  of  old  matter; 
a  repetition. 

‘‘To  ruminate  over  those  hashes  of  absurdity  which 
were  disgusting  to  our  ancestors.” — Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  mess;  confusion. 

IT  To  settle  one's  hash:  To  do  for  one;  to  defeat 
one’s  object. 

hash  -eesh,  hash'-ish,  s.  [Haschish.] 

*hask,  *haske,  s.  [Wei.  hSsg=sedge,  rushes.]  A 
case  or  basket  made  of  rushes  or  flags ;  a  wicker 
basket  for  carrying  fish,  &c. 

“  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yerely  taske, 

Ystabled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowlye  laye, 

And  taken  up  his  inn  in  fishes’  hask.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Nov. 
fhask’-wort,  s.  [Eng.  hask,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  Campanula  latifolia. 

ha§  -let,  hars  -let,  s.  [A  contr.  of  hastelet,  from 
Fr.  hastille=the  pluck  of  an  animal.]  The  entrails 
of  an  animal,  as  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  &c.,  es¬ 
pecially  of  a  hog,  used  as  human  food. 

“Their  haslets  are  equal  to  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  flesh 
of  some  of  them  eats  little  inferior  to  beef-steaks.” — 
Cook:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

ha§-lock,  has-s5ck,  s.  [A.  S.  hals  =  the 
throat,  neck,  and  Eng.  lock.]  The  finest  wool  of 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  being  that  growing  on  the 
halse  or  throat. 

hasp,  *haspe,  *hespe,  s.  [For  haps,  from  A.  S. 
hcepse  (as  aspen  from  A.  S.  ceps ) ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hesp a ;  Dan.  haspe;  Sw.  haspe;  Ger.  haspe  =  a 
hasp,  haspel— a  staple,  a  reel,  a  windlass.] 

1.  A  fastening ;  a  clamp  or  bar  fast  at  one  end  to 
an  eye-bolt  or  staple,  the  other  end  passing  over  a 
staple,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  pin,  key,  button, 
fore-lock,  or  padlock. 

2.  A  scarifier  for  grass  lands. 

3.  A  spindle  for  thread,  yarn,  or  silk. 

4.  A  quantity  of  yarn ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  spin¬ 
dle. 

hasp-lock,  s.  A  kind  of  lock  in  which  the  hasp, 
which  is  attached  to  the  trunk-lid,  itself  carries  the 
means  of  locking. 

hasp,  *hasp-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  licespian.]  To  fasten, 
shut,  or  secure  with  a  hasp.  [Hasp,  s.] 

“  Haspt  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  shined.” 

Garth:  Dispensary,  v.  85. 

hass'-a-gay,  s.  [Assegai.] 
hassagay-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Curtisia,  one  of  the  Cornacese. 

TT  Beech-leaved  Hassaqay-tree :  Curtisia  faginea. 
It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  name  is 
given  because  the  natives  use  the  wood  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  assegais. 

has’-sock,  *has’-sok,  ’.  [Wei.  hesgog=sedgy, 
from  Jf.es<y=sedg0.] 

1.  Coarse  grass  growing  in  rank  tufts  on  boggy 
ground. 


2.  A  thick  mat  for  kneeling  on  in  church ;  a  small 
stuffed  footstool  covered  with  cloth  or  other  ma¬ 
terial. 


“  Buy  a  mat  for  a  bed,  buy  a  mat, 

A  hassock  for  your  feet.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Night  Walker,  v. 


3.  Anything  thick,  bushy, 
and  ill-arranged  ;  a  besom. 

“That  ne’er  had  a  better  cov¬ 
ering  than  his  ain  shaggy  has¬ 
sock  of  hair.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

hast,  participle  of  verb. 

[Have.]  The  second  person 
sing.  pres,  indie,  of  the  verb 
to  have. 

has-tate,  thas’-tat-ed,s. 

[Lat.  hastatus= armed  with  a 
spear,  from  hastci=  a  spear.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Hal¬ 
bert-headed  (q.  v.).  Theleaf 
shown  in  the  illustration  is 
that  of  the  Sheep’s  Sorrel, 

Bumex  acetosella. 

has-tate-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
hastate ;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  In  a  hastate  manner ;  so  as  to  be  halbert¬ 
shaped. 


Hastate. 


hastately-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  lance-shaped  and  halbert-shaped. 
[Paxton.) 

hastately-sagittate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  arrow-shaped  and  halbert-shaped. 
[Paxton,  &c.) 

has-ta-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  hastatus = armed  with  a 
spear.] 

Bot,;  Hastate;  halbert-shaped, 

hastato-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  lanceolate  and  halbert-shaped,  as 
the  leaf  of  Bicranium  varium.  [Loudon,  &c.) 

hastato-sagittate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  arrow-shaped  and  halbert-shaped, 
as  the  leaf  of  Arum  maculatum,  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration. 

haste,  *kast,  s.  [O. 

Sw.  hast=b  aste,  hasta 
= to  haste  ;  Dan.  hast= 
haste,  haste= to  haste ; 

O.  Fris.  7iost=haste ; 

Dut.  haast  =  haste, 
haasten  —  to  haste ; 

Ger.  hast=  haste,  has- 
ten= to  haste;  O.  Fr. 
haste  ;  Fr.  h&te,] 

[Haste,  v.,  Hasten.] 

1.  Hurry,  speed,  ce¬ 
lerity  of  motion,  des¬ 
patch,  expedition, 
swiftness.  (Applied 
only  to  voluntary 
agents.) 

“In  situations  where 
the  action  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  haste.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  xv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  urged  by  business ; 
urgency,  hurry ;  a  necessity  for  hurry  or  expedition  ; 
want  of  leisure. 

“‘No,  no,  not  dead,’  6he  answered  all  in  haste  .  .  , 

‘Most  sure  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  is  not  dead.’  ” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  1,391. 

3.  Undue  vehemence  of  mind;  passion,  precipi¬ 
tance. 

“  I  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars.” — Ps.  cxvi.  11. 

IT  To  make  haste :  To  be  in  a  hurry ;  to  go  or  act 
with  haste  ;  not  to  delay. 

haste,  has-ten  (ten  as  en),  v.  t.  &i.  [Haste,  s. 
“  The  form  hasten  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  old  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb  ;  the  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  par.  [hastened  or  hastned )  do  not  appear  in 
early  authors.  Strictly  speaking,  the  form  haste 
(pa.  t.  hasted)  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  is  com¬ 
moner  both  in  Shakespeare  and  in  the  ri.  V.  of  the 
Bible.”  [Skeat.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  hurry ;  to  urge  or  press 
on ;  to  push  or  drive  forward. 

“Therefore  let’s  hence, 

And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

B.  Reflex:  To  make  haste,  to  hurry;  to  be  speedy 
or  quick ;  to  go  in  haste. 

“  Why  should  I  haste  me  thence?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  51. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  hurry;  to  move  with  celerity;  to 
go  or  act  with  haste  or  speed ;  to  be  speedy  or  quick. 

“  Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak.” 

Scott:  Rolceby,  v.  12. 


If  To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  the  general 
idea  of  quickness  in  moving  toward  a  point :  thus, 
he  hastens  who  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Dispatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to,  a  making  a 
clearance ;  we  dispatch  a  great  deal  of  business 
within  a  given  time.  [Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
has  -ten-er  [t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hasten;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  hastens  or  hurries :  in 
either  the  transitive  or  intransitive  use. 

2.  Domestic :  A  kitchen  stand  before  the  fire  to 
keep  the  radiated  heat  around  the  joint  which  is 
being  roasted.  [Eng.) 

hast'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hast[e) ;  -er.]  One  who  hastes 
or  hastens  ;  a  hastener. 

has-ti-ly,  *has-te-li,  *has-te-liche,  *has-ti- 
li,  *has-te-lyche,  *has-ti-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  hasty  ; 
■ly.] 

1.  In  a  hasty  manner;  in  haste;  in  a  hurry;  speed¬ 
ily  ;  with  haste. 

“X  have  seen  some  who  have  run  hastily  forward.” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Rashly;  inconsiderately;  precipitately;  with¬ 
out  due  thought  or  care. 

“Too  hastily  put  an  imagination  for  intuitive  knowl¬ 
edge.” — Law:  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 

3.  Passionately  ;  vehemently ;  with  passion  ;  hotly, 
has  -tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hasty ;  -?iess.] 

1.  Haste;  speed;  hurry. 

2.  Hurry;  precipitation;  rashness;  want  of  due 
care,  thought,  or  preparation. 

“His  numbers  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated 
as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the  hastiness  of  my 
performance  would  allow.” — Dryden:  Pref.  to  Second  Mis¬ 
cellany. 

3.  Passion ;  vehemence ;  heat  of  temper. 

“That  heat  and  hastiness  which  was  in  him  misliked.” 
— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  96. 

hast'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Haste,  v.] 
h.  As  pr,  par, ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hurrying ;  moving  or  acting  has¬ 
tily. 

2.  Hort.:  Coming  early  to  maturity.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Hort. :  A  fruit  coming  early  to  maturity, 
hasting-apple,  s. 

Hort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  apple, 
hasting-pear,  s. 

Hort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  pear. 

“The  large  white  and  green  bastings  are  not  to  be  6et 
till  the  cold  is  over.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*hast-ive,  a.  [O.  Fr.  hast  if ;  Fr.  hatif.] 

1.  Hasty ;  rash. 

2.  Ripening  early ;  forward ;  early,  as  fruit. 
*hast-ive-ness,  *hast-ive-nesse,  s.  [English 

hastive;  -ness.]  Haste;  hastiness;  rashness. 
[Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  129.) 

hast-y,  a.  [Eng.  hast[e) ;  -y ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  hastig; 
Dut.  haastig ;  O.  Fris.  hastich,  hastig.] 

1.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste  or  speed;  speedy; 
quick  ;  the  opposite  to  slow. 

“  The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  entered.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  730. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  hastily  or  hurriedly; 
cursory ;  as,  a  hasty  sketch. 

3.  Acting  with  haste ;  rash;  inconsiderate;  eager; 
precipitate ;  thoughtless ;  the  opposite  to  deliber¬ 
ate. 

“  See’st  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words?” — Prov¬ 
erbs  xxix.  20. 

4.  In  a  hurry ;  pressed  for  time. 

“Are  you  so  hasty  t” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  Passionate ;  irritable;  vehement;  easily  ex¬ 
cited  ;  as,  a  hasty  temper. 

“He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.” — Proverbs 
xiv.  29. 

6.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  anger;  as,  hasty 
words. 

7.  Ripening  early ;  coming  early  to  maturity. 

“  Beauty  shall  be  a  fading  flower,  and  as  the  hasty  fruit 
before  the  summer.” — Isaiah  xxviii.  3. 

hasty-footed,  adj.  Nimble;  swift;  moving 
swiftly. 

“We  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

hasty-pudding,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  or  thick  batter  made  of  flour  and 
milk  boiled  together. 

“  Hasty-pudding  is  thy  chiefest  dish.” — Dorset. 

2.  Oatmeal  and  water  boiled  together ;  porridge. 

3.  A  batter  made  of  Indian  meal  stirred  into 
boiling  water. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  eub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hasty-witted 
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hatchway-screens 


♦hasty-witted,  a.  Rash,  inconsiderate,  hasty, 
hat,  *hatte,  s.  [A.  S.  hcet;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hattr; 
Sw.  hatt;  Dan.  hat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  for  the  head,  having  a  crown 
or  top,  sides,  and  continuous  brim,  made  of  cloth, 
felt,  straw,  silk,  splints,  grass,  &c.,  and  worn  by 
men  and  women  as  a  protection  to  the  head,  or  as 
an  ornament. 

“The  stuffs  and  hats  of  which  France  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  monopoly.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Fig.:  The  dignity  or  position  of  a  cardinal; 
from  the  broad-brimmed  scarlet  hat  worn  by  car¬ 
dinals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Tanning :  The  stratum  of  bark  on  the  top  of  a 
pil9  of  hides  and  interposed  bark,  tilling  a  tanpit. 

2.  Metall.:  A  depression  in  the  tunnel-head  of  a 
smelting-furnace  to  detain  the  gases. 

TT  (1)  Toraise  the  hat  to  one,  *To  give  one  the  hat : 
To  take  the  hat  off,  to  salute. 

“I  said  nothing,  but  gave  you  my  hat.” — Hist,  of  Col. 
Jack  (1723). 

I  (2)  To  hang  up  one's  hat  in  a  house:  To  make 
one’s  self  at  home  in  another’s  house. 

(3)  To  pass  round  the  hat:  To  ask  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  charity,  donations,  &c. 

hat-band,  s. 

1.  A  band  or  broad  string  round  a  hat. 

“  His  coat  and  hat-band,  show  his  quality.” 

Stepney:  Imitation  of  Juvenal. 

2.  A  band  of  cloth  or  other  material  worn  round 
the  hat  in  sign  of  mourning. 

)  hat-block,  s.  A  form  upon  which  the  hat  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

hat-blocking  machine,  s.  A  machine  for  block¬ 
ing  hats,  stretching  out  the  crown  by  means  of 
expansible  framework,  and  the  brim  by  clamps. 

hat-body,  s.  The  entire  body  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

hat-box,  hat-case,  s.  A  box  or  case  for  a  hat. 
hat-brush,  s.  A  soft,  drawn  brush  of  horse  or 
goat’s  hair,  for  brushing  hats. 

hat-case,  s.  [Hat-box.] 

hat-conformator,  s.  A  machine  of  French  ori¬ 
gin,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  head  is  ascertained. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  sliding  arms,  radially 
arranged  in  a  frame,  and  carrying  sharp  points  at 
their  upper  ends.  When  applied  to  the  head,  the 
arms  are  thrust  outward  by  contact  with  the  head, 
and  assume  a  position  corresponding  to  its  exact 
conformation.  While  thus  held  an  impression  is 
taken  upon  a  slip  of  paper  pressed  upon  the  points. 
This  paper  is  trimmed  to  the  form  delineated  by 
the  points,  and  becomes  a  pattern. 

hat-felting,  s.  A  mode  of  forming  hats  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  disc  of  felting  material  between  surfaces 
which,  by  a  rubbing  and  drawing  action,  felt  the 
fibers,  and  cause  the  hat  gradually  to  assume  the 
required  shape. 

hat-guard,  s.  A  string  to  prevent  the  hat  being 
lost  in  windy  weather. 

hat-measure,  s.  A  device  by  which  the  size  of 
the  oval  head-opening  is  ascertained.  Usually  a 
circular  graduated  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  slide 
in  each  other.  [Hat-conformator.] 

hat-mold,  s.  The  die  in  which  a  hat  or  bonnet  is 
formed  or  shaped  by  pressing. 

hat-money,  s.  Money  paid  along  with  the 
freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  of  the 
goods;  primage. 

hat-planking,  s.  A  finishing  felting  operation. 
The  hat-body,  being  basoned  or  hardened,  is  passed 
through  a  cistern  containing  a  heated  acidulated 
water,  and  between  two  series  of  pressing  rollers, 
by  which  the  fibers  are  felted,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  blocking. 

hat-protector,  s.  A  cover  applied  to  a  hat  to 
protect  it  in  inclement  weather ;  a  hat-guard. 

hat-rack,  s.  A  piece  of  hall  furniture  having 
pegs  for  holding  hats. 

hat9h  (1),  *hacche,  *  hacchen,  v.  t.  &r  i. 

[Hatch,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubation,  or 
by  artificial  heat. 

“Those  particular  situations,  in  which  the  young,  when 
hatched,  find  their  appropriate  food.”—  Taley.  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  quicken  by  incubation  or  artificial  heat. 
“When  they  have  laid  such  a  number  of  eggs  as  they 

can  conveniently  cover  and  hatch,  they  give  over  and 
begin  to  sit.”—  Ray:  On  the  Creation. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  produce. 

“  Hatching  first  this  tempest  in  my  heart.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Eliza. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  plot. 

“  The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubation ;  to 
incubate. 

2.  To  produce  young ;  to  come  to  maturity. 

“He  observed  circumstances  in  eggs,  while  they  were 
hatching,  which  varied.” — Boyle. 

♦II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  produce  young ;  to  breed. 

“Open  your  bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch." — Evelyn: 
Kalendarium ;  April. 


2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance  toward  maturity  or 
effect. 


“I  have  done  strange  wonders  : 
There’s  more  a  hatching  too.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  iii. 


hatgh  (2),  v.  t.  [Hatch  (1),  s.]  To  close,  fasten, 
or  secure,  with,  or  as  with,  a  hatch  or  hatches. 


“’Twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched.” — Shakesp..- 
Pericles,  iv.  2. 


hatgh  (3),  v.  t.  [Fr.  hacher=to  hack,  to  hatch, 
from  Ger.  hacken=to  cut,  to  hack.] 

1.  To  shade  by  minute  or  fine  lines,  crossing  each 
other,  in  drawing  and  engraving.  [Hatching.] 

*2.  To  engrave,  to  chase. 

*3.  To  stain,  to  spot,  to  steep. 


hat§li  (1),  *hatche,  *hecche,  s.  [A.  S.  haca- the 
bolt  of  a  door,  a  bar ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hek=  a  fence, 
a  rail ;  Sw.  hack= a  coop,  a  rack  ;  Dan.  hcek,  hcekke— 
a  rack  ;  hcekkeburn=a  breeding-cage  ;  hcekkefugl=  a. 
breeding  fowl:  Ger.  hecken— to  hatch;  hecke—  a 
breeding-cage.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  bolt,  a  bar. 

‘‘Hecche,  hek.  Antica.” — Prompt.  Parv. 


(2)  A  half -door,  a  wicket. 

“  In  at  the  window,  or  else  o’er  the  hatch.” 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  i.  1. 


(3)  A  stop-plank  falling  in  vertical  grooves  in  a 
frame,  and  supporting  a  head  of  water  in  a  weir ; 
a  sluice-gate  ;  a  flood-gate. 

(4)  A  grated  weir  for  a  fish- trap. 

(5)  A  shutter  to  cover  a  hatchway,  or  scuttle,  in  a 
ship’s  deck  or  warehouse  floor. 

(6)  A  bedstead. 

(7)  A  hollow  trap,  to  catch  weasels,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  hatching  or  producing  young  by 
incubation. 

(2)  That  which  is  produced  by  incubation;  a 
brood. 

(3)  The  act  of  plotting,  contriving,  or  hatching ; 
a  plot. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  An  opening  into  a  mine ;  an  opening 
made  in  search  of  a  mine. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hatchways  or  openings  in  a 
ship’s  deck,  or  the  passage  from  one  deck  to 
another. 

1[  To  be  under  hatches : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  in  the  interior  of  a  ship,  with  the 
hatches  shut  down. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  poverty,  or 
depression. 

“He  assures  us  how  this  fatherhood  continued  its 
course,  till  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  then  the  poor 
fatherhood  was  under  hatches .” — Locke. 

1]  To  batten  down  the  hatches:  To  cover  the 
hatches  with  tarpaulin  and  then  batten  them  down. 

hatch-bar,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  bars  by  which  the  hatches  are 
fastened  down. 


hatch-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  half-decked  fishing-boat ;  a  boat 
with  a  hatch  or  well  for  holding  fish. 

hattjh  (2),  s.  [Hatch  (3),  v.]  A  minute  or  fine 
line  in  drawing  or  engraving. 

“’Tis  almost  impossible  to  imitate  every  hatch,  and  to 
make  the  stroaks  of  exact  and  equal  dimensions.”— 
Evelyn:  Sculptura,  ch.  v. 

hat$h'-el,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  hackle  or 
heckle.]  The  same  as  Hackle  (q.  v.). 

♦hatchel-tooth,  *hetchell-tooth,  s.  One  of  the 
iron  teeth  of  a  hatchel  or  hackle. 

hatQh'-el,  *hach-ell,  *hetch-ell,  v.  t.  [Hatch- 

To  hackle  or  heckle  flax;  to  cleanse  flax 
or  hemp  with  a  hatchel. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  annoy,  to  heckle. 


hat<jh’-el-er,  s.  [Eng.  hatchel;  -er.]  One  who 
hatchels  or  heckles  flax  ;  a  heckler. 

hatgh  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hatch  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
hatches  ;  a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

“A  great  hatcher  and  breeder  of  business.” — Swift:  Tale 
of  a  Tub,-  A  Digression  Concerning  Madness. 

hat§h'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  hatch;  -ery.]  Commonly 
used  in  connection  with  a  fish-hatchery ;  a  house  for 
hatching  fish,  &c.  Since  the  government  undertook 
to  stock  our  lakes  and  rivers  with  fish,  many  hatch¬ 
eries  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Fish  Commissioners. 

hat§lT-et,  *ha9h’-et,  s.  [Fr.  hachette,  dimin.  of 
hache  =  an  ax,  from  hacher  =  to  hack.]  A  one- 
handed  ax  or  chopping-tool.  [Hack,  v.] 

“He  was  to  have  for  his  pains  a  hatchet — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1681). 

If  (1)  To  bury  the  hatchet:  To  make  peace;  to 
become  reconciled. 

(2)  To  take  up  the  hatchet :  To  make  war. 

(3)  To  throw  the  hatchet:  To  tell  lies  or  fabulous 
stories.  In  allusion  to  an  ancient  game  in  which 
hatchets  were  thrown  at  a  mark,  he  who  threw  the 
greatest  distance  being  the  winner.  (Brewer.) 

hatchet-face,  s.  A  face  with  sharp  and  promi¬ 
nent  features  like  a  hatchet. 

“An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face." 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

hatchet-faced,  a.  Having  sharp  and  prominent 
features. 


hatchet-shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape  or  form 
of  a  hatchet;  dolabriform. 


hatchet-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Biserrula,  a  papilionaceous  genus  of  the 
sub-tribe  Astragal e®. 

hatchet-work,  s.  Work  done  with  a  hatchet 
or  ax. 


“This  their  digging  or  hatchet-work  they  help  out  by 
fire.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1683). 


hat^h  -et-tite,  hat^h'-et-tlne,  s.  [Named  after 
a  chemist,  C.  Hatchett.] 

Min. :  A  yellowish-white  or  yellowish  or  greenish- 
yellow  mineral,  sub-transparent  or  translucent,  of 
waxy  softness ;  specific  gravity  0'9.  Composition : 
Carbon,  85*55  ;  hydrogen,  14-45=100.  Dana  places  it 
in  his  paraffin  group  of  minerals.  In  septaria  and 
geodes  of  ironstone  near  Merthyr  Tydvil in  Wales; 
in  Scotland  near  Loch  Fyne;  and  in  Moravia. 
(Dana.) 


hatgh'-mg  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hatch  (1),  u.] 
hat$h'-ing  (2), pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Hatch  (2),v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

Engrav. :  A  term  applied 
to  a  series  of  lines  placed 
closely  side  by  side,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  a  uni¬ 
form  tint  in  engraving, 
and  laid  on  by  the  strokes 
of  the  crayon  or  graver,  at 
angles  more  or  less  acute, 
according  to  the  degree  of 
shadow.  It  is  also  used  to 
produce  some  of  the  shad¬ 
ows  in  fresco-painting,  and 
in  miniature  it  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  when  well  executed. 

Often  called  Cross-hatching. 

“The  shades  and  shadows  being  thus  laid  broadly  in, 
the  hatching  is  to  be  proceeded  with.” — Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator,  x.  260. 


bat§b'-ni?nt  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  atch'ment, 
a  shortened  form  of  achievement  or  achievement 

Her. :  The  same  as  Achievement  (q.  v.). 


“  By  pulling  down  several  achievements  (commonly 
called  hatchments).” — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon. 


batgb'-ment  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hatch  (3),  v. ;  -ment.  I 
An  ornament  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

“  Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh  ” 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  ti. 


hat9h-Way,  s.  [Eng  .hatch,  s.,  and  way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  a  ware¬ 
house  for  the  passage  of  goods. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  large  square  openings  in 
the  deck  of  a  ship  whereby  freight  is  hoisted  in  or 
out,  and  access  is  had  to  the  hold. 


hatchway-screens,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Screens  or  pieces  of  thick  woolen  cloth 
put  round  the  hatchways  of  a  man-of-war  during  an 
engagement.  Also  called  fire-screens. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  — f 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sh$.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi 


hate 
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hate  (1),  *hat-en,  *hat-i-en,  *hat-ve,  v.  [A.  S. 

hatian;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haten :  Icel.  hata ;  Sw. 
hata;  Dan.  hade;  Goth,  hatjan,  hatan;  Ger. 
ftassen.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  To  dislike  exceedingly;  to  abhor, 
to  detest ;  to  have  or  feel  a  great  aversion  to. 

“The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough 
to  hate  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Script. :  To  like  or  love  less. 

“If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  father  and 
mother.” — Luke  xiv.  26. 

If  To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  directed  toward 
the  object  independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  detest  is 
a  feeling  independent  of  the  person ,  and  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  .  .  . 
Hence  it  is  that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  done  an  injury  to  one’s  self ;  and  that 
one  detests,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has 
done  injuries  to  others.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hate,  s.  [A.  S.  hete;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haat;  Icel. 
hatr ;  Svf.hat;  Dan  .had;  Goth,  hatis ;  Ger.  hass .] 
Great  or  extreme  dislike  or  aversion ;  hatred,  de¬ 
testation. 

“Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  10. 

*hate  (2),  *hat-en,  *haite,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
hatan;  O.  Low  Ger.  Mtan;  0.  Fris.  hita ;  Goth. 
haitan;  Icel.  heita;  O.  H.  Ger.  heizan .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  promise. 

2.  To  bid,  to  order. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  called ;  to  be  named. 
*hate'-g.-ble,  *hat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hate ;  -able.] 

Capable  or  deserving  of  being  hated ;  hateful. 

“A  most  notable,  questionable,  hatable,  lovable  old 
Marquis.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  78. 

hate'-ful,  *hate  -full,  a.  [Eng.  hate;  -ful{l).] 
1.  Causing  hate,  aversion,  abhorrence,  or  detesta¬ 
tion  ;  odious,  detestable,  abominable. 

“Helen’s  beautie  hatefull  unto  thee.” 

Surrey:  Virgil's  jEneid,  ii. 

*2.  Feeling  hatred;  expressing  hate;  malignant, 
malevolent. 

“Hide  thee  from  their  hatefull  looks.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

hate  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hateful;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  hateful  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  hate,  aver¬ 
sion,  or  detestation  ;  odiously  ;  abominably. 

2.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  or  expressive  of  hate  ; 
malignantly,  maliciously. 

“What  cause  is  there  then  whye  vntyl  this  daye  the 
Jewes  so  maliciously  and  hatefully  persecute  me?” — Vdall: 
Oalathians.  V. 

hate'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hateful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hateful;  odiousness, 
abominableness,  malignancy. 

“Weighing  the  small  hatefulness  of  their  quarrel.” — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*hate'-less,  *hate-les,  a.  [Eng.  hate;  -Zess.] 
Free  from  hate. 

“Phalantus  of  Corinth,  to  Amphialus  of  Arcadia, 
sendeth  the  greeting  of  a  hateless  enemy.”— Sidney :  Ar¬ 
cadia,  bk.  iii. 

hat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hat(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  hates  or 
detests ;  a  detester ;  an  abhorrer. 

“Rather  a  hater  of  the  grace  I  offer.” 

Beaum.  Flet.:  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv. 

hat-er-al,  hat-rsel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
dirty,  confused  heap. 

*hat-er-el,  *hat-er-elle,  *hat-reel,  *hat- 

relle,  s.  [O.  Fr .  hater  el.]  The  crown  of  the  head ; 
the  neck. 

*hath,  part  of  v.  [Have.]  The  third  person 
sing,  present  indie,  of  the  verb  to  have.  (Now  only 
used  in  devotion  or  poetry.) 

hat -less,  a.  [Eng.  hat;  -less.]  Having  no  hat; 
destitute  of  a  hat. 

“  Gallop  hatless  up  the  park.”  —  C.  Kingsley:  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xxviii. 

hat'-mak-er,  s.  [English  hat,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  hats. 

hatmaker’s  battery,  s. 

Hat-making :  A  large  boiler  with  a  surrounding 
set  of  benches  for  a  number  of  workmen.  The  water 
has  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  felt  the 
fur  more  readily . 

ha'-tred,  *ha-tred-en,  *ha-ter-ed-yn,  *ha- 
trede,  s.  [A.  S.  7ieZe=hate ;  suff.  rceden= law,  state, 
condition.]  .  ,  , 

1.  A  feeling  of  exceeding  dislike  or  aversion ;  hate, 
detestation,  abhorrence,  repugnance. 

“  To  feel  the  force  of  hatred  or  of  love.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  1. 


2.  Ill  will ;  malevolence ;  antipathy ;  rancor ; 
aversion. 

“  The  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of  nation  to  na¬ 
tion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 
hat'-stand,  s.  [Hat-rack.] 
hat -ted  (1),  a.  [Eng.  hat;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
covered  with  a  hat. 

“  It  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  dutchess, 

As  to  a  hatted  dame.” 

Tourneur:  Revenger' s  Tragedy,  i. 

hat  -ted  (2),  hat-tit,  a.  [Scotch  7i,af=hot;  -ed.] 
Heated,  hot. 

hatted-kit,  hattit-kit,  s.  A  mixture  of  milk, 
warm  from  the  cow,  and  buttermilk. 

“He  has  spilt  the  hatted-kitt  that  was  for  the  master’s 
dinner.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xi. 

Hat  -tem-lsts,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  their  founder, 
Pontian  Van  Hattem.  a  Dutch  divine.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  sprung  up  m  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Hattem  is  said  to  have 
denied  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  affirmed  that  in  his  teaching  he  simply 
signified  to  us  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  which 
could  offend  God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just. 
Also  that  God  punishes  men  by  their  sins,  not  for 
their  sins.  The  sect  afterward  discarded  the  first 
name  of  Hattemists.  ( Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  ch.  xvii., 
sect.  11,  pt.  2,  §  36.) 

hat  -ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  verhaddern= to  en¬ 
tangle.]  To  harass. 

“He's  batter'd  out  with  penance.” — Dryden.  {Todd.) 
hat'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  hat;  -er.]  A  maker  or  seller 
of  hats. 

hat-ter’-I-a,  s.  [Latinized  from  Maori  tuatera. 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  now  called  Spheno- 
don  (q.  v.) 

hat-tl,  fikhat-ti,  s.  &  a.  [Turk.,  from  Arab. 
hhatt=a  line,  a  stripe,  a  character,  an  epistle,  hand¬ 
writing.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

hatti-humayun,  khatti-humayun,  s.  An 
edict,  being  a  few  words  in  the  Sultan’s  handwrit¬ 
ing,  commanding  it  to  be  put  in  execution  {Cata- 
fago).  Humayun  is  Arab. = blessed.  The  term  hatti- 
humayun  is  occasionally  used  in  connection  with 
the  Sultan’s  decrees  regarding  the  rights  of  his 
Christian  subjects. 

hatti-scheriff,  s.  A  decree  emanating  directly 
from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  subscribed  with 
these  or  similar  words,  “  Let  my  order  be  executed 
according  to  its  form  and  import.”  These  words 
are  usually  written  in  ornamented  characters.  A 
hatti-scheriff  differs  from  a  firman  in  being  irrevo¬ 
cable.  Scheriff  is  Turkish,  from  Arab.  sftari/=great, 
grand,  magnificent,  illustrious. 

If  A  Hatti-scheriff  was  sent  forth  on  June  6, 1853, 
confirming  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
hat'-tlng,  s.  [Eng.  hat;  -ing.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  hatter;  the  making 
of  hats. 

2.  Stuff  for  making  hats. 

hat'-tle,  *hetel,  a.  [A.  S.  7ieZoZ=malignant, 
evil.]  Wild,  skittish. 

hat'-tock,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  hat.]  A  shock 
or  stook  of  corn, 
hat -tree,  s.  [Hat-rack.] 

*hau-bergh,  s.  [Hauberk.] 
hau'-berk,  *haw-berk,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hauberc,  hal- 
berc,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hals- 
berc,  halsberg,  from  hals = 
the  neck,  bergan—  to  pro¬ 
tect.]  A  coat  of  mail, 
sometimes  without 
sleeves,  formed  of  steel 
rings  interwoven.  The  il¬ 
lustration  is  from  Harl. 

MS.  2803  (circa  1170),  and 
represents  Goliath. 

“Helm,  nor  hauberk’s 
twisted  mail.” 

Gray:  The  Bard. 

hau-er-Ite  (au  asow), 
s.  [Named  after  Hauer, 
who  described  it.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  me¬ 
tallic-looking  mineral, 
generally  crystallizing  in 
octahedrons,  though  some¬ 
times  in  globular  clusters. 

Color  red-dirt-brown,  or 
somewhat  adamantine. 

53'7 ;  manganese,  46'3=100. 

Hungary. 

haugh  (gh  guttural),  s.  [A.  S.  haga=a  field,  a 
hedge  ;  Icel.  hagi;  Ger.  huge = an  inclosed  meadow.] 
Low-lying  rich  lands  ;  lands  which  are  occasionally 
overflowed. 

“Oh  sweet  are  Coila’s  haughs  an’  woods.” 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson. 


Hauberk. 


brownish-black,  luster 
Composition :  sulphur, 
Found  at  Kalinka  in 


*haught  ( gh  silent),  *haulte,  *haute,  a. 

hault,  halt:  Fr.  haut,  from  Lat.  altus 
[Haughty.] 

1.  Haughty,  insolent,  proud,  arrogant. 


[O.  Fr. 

=high.] 


“No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  insulting  man.’ 


2.  Noble.  {Byron:  Parisina,  xiii.  45.) 

haught  -1-ly  {gh  silent).  *haute-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
haughty;  -ly.]  In  a  haughty,  proud,  arrogant,  or 
disdainful  manner  ;  arrogantly,  disdainfully. 

“  Then  haughtily  with  Rome  her  greatness  mate.” 

Lowe:  Lucan ,  vm.  457. 


haught -1-ness  {gh  silent),  *haut-i-nesse,  s. 
[Fr.  hautin  -ness=hautein  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  haughty ;  arrogance ;  pride  mixed 
with  disdain  for  others. 

“  He  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  moment  when 
haughtiness  must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  ana 
ruin.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

haught -y  {gh  silent),  *haught-ie,  *haut-ain, 
*haut-eyn,  *haut-ein,  a.  [O.  Fr.  hautain,  haul- 
tain,  from  haut,  halt= high  ;  Lat.  altus.] 

*1.  High,  lofty. 

“At  his  haughtie  helmet  making  mark.”  __ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  19. 

*2.  Bold ;  of  high  or  great  hazard ;  adventurous. 
{Scott:  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24.) 

3.  Proud,  arrogant,  insolent,  disdainful,  super¬ 
cilious. 

“How  the  same  man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so 
haughty  and  so  mean.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  expressing  excessive  pride, 
disdain,  or  arrogance. 

“Those  high  and  haughty  sentiments  .  .  .  were  to 

be  let  down  gradually.” — Burke:  Present  Discontents. 

haul,  *hall,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Essentially  the  same  word 
as  hale  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  older  form.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  pull,  drag,  or  hale  with  force;  to 
transport  or  move  by  dragging. 

“Romp-loving  miss 
Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  529. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  with  force. 

2.  Naut. :  To  alter  the  course  of  a  ship  ;  to  change 
the  direction  of  sailing. 

“I  immediately  hauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  as 
island.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

For  the  difference  between  to  haul  and  to  draw, 
sea  Draw. 

H  (1)  To  haul  about: 

Rope-making :  In  forming  a  short  cable-laid  rope, 
to  make  one  strand  long  enough  to  be  twisted  into 
three,  or,  if  four  strands  be  required,  to  make  it 
long  enough,  to  be  twisted  into  two,  with  an  eye  at 
the  lower  end  for  a  stay.  {Ogilvie,  1st  ed.) 

(2)  To  haul  in  with : 

Naut.:  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  more  closely  to  an  object. 

(3)  To  haul  off: 

Naut. :  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get 
farther  away  from  an  object;  to  stand  back  in  a 
striking  attitude. 

(4)  To  haul  over  the  coals :  To  bring  to  task ;  to 
reprimand. 

(5)  To  haul  round : 

Naut. :  To  shift  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 
(Said  of  the  wind.) 

(6)  To  haul  the  wind : 

Naut.:  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer  to 
that  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  by  arrang¬ 
ing  the  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing  the  yards 
further  forward,  hauling  the  sheets  more  aft,  &c. 

haul,  s.  [Haul,v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  dragging,  drawing,  or  pulling  with 
force.  {Thomson:  Autumn,  547.) 

2.  A  draught  of  a  net ;  as,  to  take  so  many  fish  at 
a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  at  a  haul;  hence,  that 
which  a  person  gains  or  receives  at  one  time. 

II.  Rope-making:  A  bundle  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  parallel  yarns  ready  for  tarring.  Being  dipped 
in  a  tar-kettle,  the  haul  is  dragged  through  a  grip, 

§ape,  or  sliding  nipper  which  expresses  the  super- 
uous  tar. 

haul -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  A  charge  made  for 
hauling;  act  of  hauling ;  as  the  haulage  of  a  vessel 
by  a  tugboat. 

haul  -er,s.  [Eng.  haul ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  hauls  or  drags :  specif. : 

1.  A  fisherman  who  hauls  a  cast-net  to  the  shore. 
2.  A  man  engaged  in  drawing  ore  from  a  mine, 
haulm  (1)  {l  silent),  =lchalm,  *haum,  *hawme,  s. 
[A.  S.  healm,  in  the  compound  healm-streaw ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  halm=  stalk,  straw  ;  Icel.  hdlmr;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  halm;  Russ,  soloma;  Lat.  culmus—a  stalk; 
Gr.  kalamos= a  reed.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  or  of  pease, 
beans,  &c. 

“The  haume  is  the  straw  of  the  wheat  or  the  rie." 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  Ivii.  15. 

2.  Straw,  dry  stalks  of  corn,  &c. 
haulm  (2), s.  [Hame.] 

♦haulse,  s.  [Halse.  ] 

*haunqe,  v- t.  [Enhance.]  To  raise,  to  elevate, 
to  enhance,  to  increase. 

^haunqh,  *hanche,  *haunche,  s.  [Fr.  hanche; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  anca,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  enchd,  einchd, 
ancha= the  leg;  allied  to  0.  H.  Ger.  enchila= the 
ankle.] 

(  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  hip ;  that  part  of  the  body  between  the 
ribs  and  the  thigh.  In  butcher’s  meat  the  leg  and 
(loin  cut  in  one  piece. 

1  “The  best  pickle  for  a  walnut  or  sauce  for  an  haunch 
Of  venison.’’ — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  483. 

*2.  The  rear,  the  hind  part. 

“  Thou  art  a  summer  bird, 

Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Arch. :  The  shoulder  of  an  arch  between  the 
crown  and  the  springings.  Also  called  flank,  haund, 
or  hance. 

haunqhed,  a.  [English  haunch ;  ed.]  Having 
haunches. 

haunt,  *hant-en,  *haunt-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 

hanter=a.  word  of  doubtful  origin:  according  to 
Skeat  probably  from  a  Low  Lat.  *ambito— to  go 
about,  from  Lat.  ambitus=a  going  about.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  frequent ;  to  resort  often  or  much  to ;  to 
visit  or  attend  frequently  or  customarily. 

*2.  To  practice,  to  pursue,  to  follow  customarily. 

“Yonge  folk,  that  haunteden  folie, 

As  hasard,  riot.’’  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,398. 

*3.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  used  or  accustomed. 
“Haunte  thisilf  to  pitee.” — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  iv. 

4.  To  inhabit  or  frequent  as  a  ghost  or  spirit ;  to 
appear  in  or  about  a  particular  place  as  a  specter. 

"Know,  mighty  prince,  those  venerable  woods, 

Of  old,  were  haunted  by  the  Silvan  gods.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  viii. 

5.  To  attend  or  cling  to  constantly. 

“The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion.” 

Wordsworth:  On  Re-visiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  frequent  or  resort  often  or  cus¬ 
tomarily  to  a  place  ;  to  hover  about. 

“The  savage  brute  that  haunts  in  woods  remote.” 

Rowe:  Tamerlane,  ii.  1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  haunt  and  to 
frequent ,  see  Frequent. 
haunt,  s.  [Haunt,  v.] 

1.  Practice,  use. 

“Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiohe  an  haunt, 

She  passed  hem  of  Ipres.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  449. 

2.  The  habit,  practice,  or  custom  of  being  in  or 
frequenting  a  certain  place. 

“The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will  one  day 
Or  another  bring  your  family  to  beggary.” — Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  place  to  which  a  person  often  or  customarily 
resorts. 

4.  A  place  where  abstract  qualities  are  wont  to 
exhibit  themselves.  {Poetically .) 

“The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fear.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cix. 

haunt'-ed,  a.  Frequented  by  ghosts  or  other 
apparitions.  Hence  a  haunted  house  is  supposed 
to  be  the  domicile  of  a  ghost. 

haunt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  haunt;  -erf]  One  who  or 
that  which  haunts  or  frequents  a  particular  place. 

“The  vulgar  sort,  such  as  were  haunters  of  theaters.” — 
Wotton:  Remains,  p.  84. 

hau’-rl-qnt,  a.  [Latin  hauriens,  pr.  par.  of 
haurio=to  draw.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  fishes  when  placed  pale- 
ways  or  upright,  as  if  putting  their  heads  out  of  the 
waterto  draw  or  suck  in  air.  . 

haus-man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Professor 
Hausmaun,  author  of  a  Handbook  of  Mineralogy.] 
Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  generally  crystallizing 
in  octahedrons.  Hardness,  5to  5*o  ;  specific  gravity, 
4-7-  luster,  sub-metallic:  color,  brownish-black, 
streak  chestnut  brown.  Composition :  Manganese, 
72-1 ;  oxygen,  27’9=100.  Found  in  Thuringia,  in  the 
Harz,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c. 
hausse,  s.  [Fr.] 

Gun. :  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  cannon. 

*haust  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  hwdsta;  Icel.  hdsti;  M.  L. 
Ger.  hdste ;  0.  H.  Ger.  huosto ;  Dan.  hoste.]  A  short, 
dry  cough.  _ _ 


*haust  (2),  s.  [Lat.  hau$tus=&  draught,  from 
haustus ,  pa.  par.  or  haurio= to  draw,  to  suck  up.] 
A  draught ;  as  much  as  a  man  can  swallow. 

haus-tel-la’-tg,,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
haustellatus,  from  Class.  Lat.  haustus =&  drawing, 
haurio  (pret.  hausi)  =  to  draw  up  or  out.  Used 
chiefly  of  water  or  other  liquid.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Clairville,  followed 
by  Macleay,  Stephens,  and  many  others,  to  a  sub¬ 
class,  of  insects  consisting  of  those  which,  taking 
nothing  but  fluid  aliment,  have  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  adapted  solely  for  suction.  They  are  placed 
in  contrast  to  the  Mandibulata,  which  have  mandi¬ 
bles,  or  upper  jaws.  There  are  three  leading  types 
of  suctorial  mouth.  In  the  Lepidoptera  (Butter¬ 
flies  and  Moths)  there  is  a  spiral  proboscis  called 
an  antlia  (q.  v.) ;.  in  the  Rhyncota,  or  Hemiptera 
(the  Bugs,  &c.)  a  jointed  rostrum;  and  in  the  Dip- 
tera  (two-winged  flies),  a  fleshy  proboscis. 

2.  Zobl. :  A  sub-class  of  crustaceans  more  com¬ 
monly  called  Epizoa  (q.  v.). 

haus'-tel-late,  a.  &  s.  [Haustellata.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Entom.  <&  Zobl. :  Adapted  for  drinking  or  pump¬ 
ing  up  liquids ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-class  of 
insects,  or  that  of  crustaceans  called  Haustellata 
{Owen,  &c.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom.  db  Zobl. :  An  insect  or  crustacean  with 
that  structure  of  mouth ;  one  of  the  Haustellata 
(q.  v.).  {Owen.) 

haus-teT-lum,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  haustrum=a 
machine  for  drawing  water.] 

Entom.  c &  Zobl. :  A  mouth  fitted  for  suction,  a  suc¬ 
torial  mouth.  [Haustellata.] 

*hauste'-mqnt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  ajustement 
=adjustment.]  A  close-fitting  garment  worn  by 
soldiers  under  their  armor. 

haus-tbr'-l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat* 
haustor—a  drawer.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sucker-like  rootlets 
of  plants,  like  the  ivy  and  dodder. 

*haust’-ure,  s.  [Lat.  hausturus,  fut.  part,  of 
haurio=-to  draw,  to  suck  up.]  A  draught. 

haus  -tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  draught. 

haut,  s.  [Hindust.  hdt.]  In  Bengal  and  some 
other  parts  of  India,  a  weekly  market.  ( Anglo-In¬ 
dian .) 

haut -boy  (aut  as  6),  haut-bois,  s.  [Fr.  haut- 
bois,  from  haut  =  high,  bois  —  wood,  from  the  high 
tone.] 

1.  Music  {of  the  form  hautboy! : 

(1)  An  oboe;  a  wooden  musical  instrument  of  two 
foot  tone,  played  with  a  double  reed.  [Oboe.] 


Hautboy. 

“  The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a 
court.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes  slightly 
conical,  and  surmounted  by  a  bell  and  cap  of  eight 
feet  pitch.  The  tone  is  thin  and  soft.  There  is  a 
variety  of  the  stop  known  as  the  orchestral  haut¬ 
boy. 

2.  Bot.  {of  both  forms) :  A  kind  of  strawberry, 
Fragaria  elatior.  Probably  only  a  variety  of  the 
Wild  Strawberry,  F.  vesca.  It  is,  however,  much 
larger,  with  the  leaflets  often  shortly  stalked.  The 
name  is  probably  from  the  high  woods  of  its  native 
Bohemia. 

hautboy-strawberry,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort.:  The  same  as  Hautboy,  2  (q.  v.). 

haut -boy-Ist  (aut  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  hautboy; 
•ist.]  A  player  on  a  hautboy. 

haute  ’-page  (au  as  6),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  half- 
pace .]  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 

hau-teur'  (u  long),  s.  [Fr.]  Pride;  haughti¬ 
ness  ;  haughty  manners ;  arrogance. 

“  Seem  her  hauteur  to  regret.” 

Byron:  Reply  to  Some  Verses. 

haUt-gOUt  (as  h5-g6),  s.  [Fr.  haut=high,  gout 
=taste.]  Anything  with  a  strong  relish  or  taste; 
high  seasoning. 

hau’-yne,  hau'-jrn-ite  (au  as  ow),s.  [Named 
after  the  very  eminent  crystallographer  and  miner¬ 
alogist  the  Abbe  Rene-Just  Hauy,  born  in  1743,  and 
died  in  1822.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  &c.  Luster,  vitreous 
or  greasy;  colors,  blue  or  green ;  hardness,  5‘5-6; 
specific  gravity,  2’4-2’5.  Composition:  Silica, 


32’0:  alumina,  27*4 ;  lime,  2’9;  soda,  16*5 ;  sulphuric 
acid,  14’2=100.  Found  in  lava  at  Mount  Somma 
and  in  volcanic  rocks  at  Mount  Dor,  in  Puy  de 
Dome,  &c.  Hauyne  or  Hauynite  has  an  affinity  to 
nosean  and  sodalite,  the  three  being  all  silicates  of 
alumina  and  soda. 

2.  Petrol.:  Hauyne  is  found  plentifully  in  most 
phonolites. 

B.  As  adj.  {of  the  form  hauyne) :  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  containing  the  mineral  described  under  A.  1. 

hauyne-basalt,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  basalt,  having  as  its  chief  constituents 
leucite,  nepheline,  hauyne,  augite,  and  magnetite, 
with  occasionally  some  olivine  and  apatite.  It  is 
called  also  hauynophyr.  {Rutley.) 

hau-yn-o  phyr  (au  as  ow),_  s.  [English,  &c.„ 

hauyne,  o  eupnon.,  and  Gr .  phyro,  phyrab=to  mix, 
to  unite,  to  mix  up  (?).] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  Hauyne-basalt  (q.  v.). 
{Rutley,  &c.) 

H3,-van  -3,,  Hg,-van'-ng,li,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  capital  of  Cuba,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies. 

2.  A  cigar  manufactured  in  Havana. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from  Ha¬ 
vana  ;  as, an  Havana  cigar. 

HaV-g,n-e§e,  a.  &s.  [Havana.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Havana. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Havana; 
in  the  pi.,  the  people  of  Havana  collectively. 

have,  (pa.  t.  *hadde,  had,  pa.  par.  *hadde,had), 
v.  t.  [A.  S.  habban  (pa.  t.  hcefde,  pa.  par.  gehcefd); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hebben;  Icel.  hafa;  Sw.  hafva; 
Dan.  have;  Goth,  haban;  Ger.  haben .] 

1.  To  possess,  to  own,  to  hold  in  one’s  possession 
or  power. 

“And  when  the  wyne  fayled  the  mother  of  Jesus  sayde 
vnto  him:  They  haue  no  wyne.” — Bible  (1551),  John  ii. 

2.  To  carry,  to  wear.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“  Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  who  sat  as  o» 
horseback,  having  nothing  upon  him.” — Sidney. 

3.  To  enjoy,  to  be  in  possession  of. 

“Now,  O  Father,  glorify  me  with  thine  own  self  with, 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.” — 
John  xvii.  6. 

4.  To  possess  as  something  connected  with  or  at¬ 
tached  to  one  ;  as,  to  have  a  cold. 

“Now  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1, 

5.  To  contain,  to  hold,  to  comprise  within. 

6.  To  take,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

“And  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 

He  had  of  me  a  chain.” 

Shakesp. ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  take,  to  deduce,  to  derive,  to  draw. 

“A  secret  happiness  in  Petronius  is  called  curiosa 
felicitas,  and  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  the  feliciter 
audere  of  Horace.” — Dryden. 

8.  To  receive ;  to  get ;  to  acquire ;  to  procure ;  to 
obtain  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

“  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock?” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

9.  To  have  as  gained,  fulfilled,  obtained,  or  satis¬ 
fied. 

“  Now  hast  thou  thy  desire; 

A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landless  squire.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

10.  To  have  as  guessed  or  solved. 

“There  thou  hast  it.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2, 

11.  Not  to  neglect ;  not  to  omit ;  to  observe. 

“And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can, 

Despeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 

Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,543. 

12.  To  hold,  to  regard. 

“  That  God  that  thou  hast  in  reverence.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v. 

13.  To  maintain ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

“Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat, 

whereas  some  of  them  are  crude  and  cold.” — Bacon. 

14.  To  require ;  to  claim ;  to  demand ;  to  call  for. 

“  What  would  these  madmen  have?” — Dryden. 

15.  To  be  engaged  in,  as  a  task  or  employment;  to 
be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation  ;  to  be  obliged. 

“  He  had  his  team  to  guide.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  179. 

16.  To  seize  and  hold ;  to  catch.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  If  he  had  not  married  Stella,  Vanessa  would  have  had 
him  in  spite  of  himself.” — Thackeray:  English  Humorists, 
lect.  i. 

17.  To  procure ;  to  make ;  to  cause ;  to  effect. 

'  “  Have  all  men  out  from  me.” — 2  Samuel  x iii.  9. 


boil  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &  c.  =  bql,  del. 
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18.  To  desire,  to  ask  for.  hav'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hav(e) ,  -er.] 

“I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  1.  One  who  has,  holds,  or  possesses  anything,  a 
life  or  series  of  actions,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  possessor.  t  .  , 

nr  'Kia  nnrti  nfioosaiHAQ  m nv  havfi  fin^asrfld  hiTn.,,—“ -A.(Xdi*  ft  Valor  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 

Most  dignifies  the  haver.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  n.  2. 


ha'-vl-or  s.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  behavion 
(q.  v.) .]  BeLavior,  manners,  conduct,  demeanor. 


(9) 


or  his  own  necessities,  may  have  engaged  him 
ton. 

19.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child ;  to  bear. 

20.  To  generate,  to  procreate ;  to  be  the  father  of. 

21.  To  experience  ;  to  suiter. 

“The  heart  hath  treble  wrong.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  329. 

22.  To  enjoy:  to  participate  in  in  any  way;  as,  to 
have  a  glass  or  wine,  to  have  a  discussion,  &c. 

*23.  To  understand,  to  know,  to  be  acquainted 
with  ;  to  be  expert  or  learned  in. 

“He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  or  Italian.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Have  is  used  largely  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to 
form  various  compound  tenses.  In  this  use  it  origi¬ 
nally  had  its  proper  force  of  possession,  as  in,  I 
have  found  a  knife,  i.  e.,  I  have  in  possession  a 
knife  which  had  been  lost  and  has  been  found  by 
me  ;  or  in,  I  have  received  a  letter,  i.  e.,  I  have  a  let¬ 
ter  which  has  been  written  to  me.  The  construction 
was  afterward  extended  so  as  to  include  cases 
where  the  possessor  of  the  object  and  the  performer 
of  the  action  were  not  the  same,  as  in,  I  have  sent  a 
letter.  It  is  also  used  with  intransitive  verbs,  as  m, 
He  has  gone.  Have  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  obligation,  or  compulsion,  with  the  com¬ 
plete  infinitive;  as,  I  have,  I  had,  or  shall  have,  to 
do  it. 

If  *(1)  Have  after:  Follow,  let  us  follow. 

“ Have  after,  to  what  issue  will  this  come.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*(2)  Have  at  a  thing:  Try,  attempt,  or  begin  a 
thing. 

‘‘Have  at  it,  then.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

*(3)  Have  at  a  person:  To  try  to  strike  or  hit. 

“Have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

*(4)  Have  withaperson:  I’ll  go  with  a  person; 
come  on ! 

(5)  To  have  away :  To  remove ;  to  take  away. 

■  To  have  a  care :  To  be  careful  or  cautious. 

To  have  in :  To  contain,  to  comprise. 

To  have  a  person  out:  To  meet  one  in  a  duel. 

To  have  it  out  of  a  person :  To  punish  or  retal¬ 
iate  on  a  person. 

(10)  To  have  it  out  with  a  person :  To  speak  freely 
to  a  person  in  reproof,  &c. 

(11)  I  had  as  well,  or  better:  It  would  be  quite  as 
well  or  better  for  me  to,  &c. 

(12)  I  had  as  lief:  I  would  as  willingly;  I  had 
rather :  I  should  prefer  to,  &c. 

*(13)  Have-at-him :  A  thrust,  a  blow. 

“I’ll  venture  one  have-at-him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

(14)  To  have  nothing  for  it :  To  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive. 

“He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  disperse  his  army.” — 
Burton:  Hist.  Scotland,  ch.  xxvi. 

have’-lock,  s.  [Named  after  General  Havelock, 
the  British  officer  who,  during  the  Indian  mutinies 
and  rebellion  of  1857,  recaptured  Cawnpore  from 
Nana  Sahib;  and,  fighting  his  way  thence  to  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Lucknow,  had  himself  to 
be  released  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterward  Lord 
Clyde.  He  died  of  dysentery  on  November  24,1857.] 
Alight  covering  for  the  head  and  neck,  worn  as  a 
protection  against  sunstroke. 

hav-en  (as  hav  it) ,  *hav-ene,  s.  [A.  S.  hcefene ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  haven;  Icel.  h&fn;  Dan.  havn ;  Sw. 
hamn:  Ger.  hafen.  Allied  to  A.  S.  hcef;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
haf;  Dan.  hav = the  sea,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
habban=to  have,  to  contain.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  port,  a  harbor;  a  station  or  refuge  for 
ships  ;  a  bay  or  recess  of  the  sea. 

“Weymouth,  a  very  convenient  harbor  and  haven.” — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  335. 

2.  Fig. :  A  refuge  ;  a  place  of  retreat  or  safety ;  an 
asylum. 

“Rest,  royal  dust!  and  thank  the  storms  that  drove, 

Against  its  will,  you  to  your  haven  above.” 

Brorne:  On  the  Death  of  King  Charles. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  *Haven-master,  ‘^haven- 
town. 

haven  (as  hav  n),  v.  t.  [Haven,  s.]  Ta  shelter, 
as  in  a  haven  or  harbor. 

“Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain.” 

Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xxvii. 

♦havener  (as  havn-er),  s.  [Eng.  haven;  -er.] 
The  overseer  or  superintendent  of  a  harbor ;  a  har¬ 
bor-master. 

“These  earls  and  dukes  appoynted  to  this  end  their 
special  officers  as  receyuer,  havener,  and  customer,  &c.” 
— Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  97. 

♦havenet  (as  hav'n-et),  s.  [Eng.  haven;  dimin. 
suff.  -et.]  A  little  port  or  harbor. 

“From  Langunda  to  Fischard  at  the  Gwerne  mouth 
foure  miles,  and  here  is  a  portlet  or  hauenet  also  for 
ships.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  Britaine,  ch.  xiv. 


2.  Scots  Law:  The  holder  of  a  deed  or  document, 
called  upon  to  produce  it  judicially,  in  modum  pro¬ 
bations,  or  for  inspection  in  the  course  of  a  process. 

hav'-er  (2),  *havre,  s.  [Ger.  haber,  haf er=oats\ 
M.  H.  Ger.  habere;  O.H.  Ger.  habaro;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hafr;  Dut.  haver;  Sw.  haf  re;  Dan.  havre.\ 
[Haversack.]  Oats ;  as  in  haver- bread,  haver- 
cakes. 

“When  you  would  anneal,  take  a  blue  stone,  such  as 
they  make  haver  or  oat  cakes  upon,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
cross  bars  of  iron.” — Peacham. 

ha'-ver,  *hai'-ver,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
talk  foolishly,  incoherently,  or  without  method. 

“He  just  havered  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  of  Sir 
Arthur.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

*have'-rel,  *ha-vre,  *haiv-rel,  s.  [Havee,  h.] 
A  half-witted  person.  ( Burns :  Halloween.) 

hav’-er-sack,  *hav-re-sack,  s.  [Fr.  haversac, 
from  Ger.  habersack.  Prop,  an  oat  sack,  from  Ger. 
haber ,  hafer  —  oats,  and  sack  —  a  sack.]  [Havee 
(2),  s.] 

1.  A  strong  linen  bag  for  containing  the  rations  of 
a  soldier  on  the  march  or  detached  duty. 

“A  long  sword  lay  by  him  on  the  grass,  with  an  havre- 
sack,  of  which  he  had  unloaded  his  Bhoulders.” — Smollett: 
Gil  Bias,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  gunner’s  case  for  carrying  a  charge  from  the 
chest  to  the  gun. 

h?i-ver'-si-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Clopton  Havers,  an 
English  physician  and  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

haversian-canals,  *haversian-tubes,  s.pl. 
Anatomy :  Certain  canals  in  bone,  to  which  at¬ 
tention  was  first  called  by  Havers.  The  haversian 
canals  are  the  protectors  of  the  blood-vessels  con¬ 
stituting  the  nutritive  system  of  the  bones.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  haversian-canals  are  the  lacunae 
and  their  canaliculi.  Every  haversian-canal  has  a 
number  of  lacunae  around  it,  connected  to  it,  and 
also  to  each  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  canaliculi  projecting  from  them.  The  haversian- 
canals,  as  a  general  rule,  lie  almost  parallel  to  the 
compact  tissue ;  they  are  smallest  near  the  surface 
of  a  bone,  and  largest  near  its  center.  The  haversian 
system  forms  a  network  in  all  bones,  long,  short, 
flat,  &c.  There  is  not  a  pore  to  be  seen  in  the  artic¬ 
ular  facets  of  the  femur  or  other  bone  covered  by 
cartilage,  not  even  canaliculi  or  haversian-canals 
penetrate,  but  all  other  parts  of  the  bones  are  por¬ 
ous.  The  cancelli  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of 
the  walls  of  the  haversian-canals. 
haversian.  folds  and  fringes,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Certain  fringes  or  folds  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  considered  by  Havers  to  be  mucilagi¬ 
nous  glands. 

haversian-lamellse,  s.  pi. 

Anat,. :  Lamellee,  sometimes  concentric  around 
haversian-canals. 

haversian-spaces,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Tomes  and  De  Morgan 
to  certain  vacuities  or  spaces  in  bone;  they  are 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  its  tissue.  ( Quain .) 
thaversian-tubes,  s.pl.  [Haveesian-canals.] 
hav’-er-straw,  s.  [Eng.  haver  (2),  s.,  and  straiv.] 
The  straw  of  oats. 

hav'-Il-dar,  s.  [Hind,  hawdldar .]  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  attached  to  a  native  regiment  of 
infantry  in  India  ;  his  rank  corresponds  to  that  of 
a  sergeant  in  a  European  regiment. 

havildar-major,  s.  The  sergeant-major  of  a 
native  regiment  of  infantry  in  India. 

hav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  s.  &  a.  [Have.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing;  possession. 

“  I  wish  the  having  of  it.” — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  possessed;  possessions,  estate, 
property.  ( Shakesp . :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2.) 

3.  Endowments,  qualities. 

“Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint ,  235. 

C.  Asad].:  Grasping,  covetous,  greedy. 

“Martha  was  sorry  to  think  that  Jane  was  so  having.” — 

G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch ,  ch.  xxxv. 

ha’-ving§,  s.  pi.  [An  abbrev.  of  behavings.]  Be¬ 
havior,  manners.  ( Scotch .) 

“Will  be  a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  havings.’” — 
Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii i. 


hav  -oc  (1),  *hav’-ock  (1),  *hav-ocke.  s.  [Either 
from  A.  S.  hafoc—a.  hawk  (q.  v.),  or  Welsh  hafoc- 
havoc,  destruction.]  Widespread  destruction;  dev¬ 
astation,  waste. 

havock  (2),  havoc  (2),s.  [Hawk.] 

*hav-ock,  *hav'-oc,  v.  t.  [Havoc,  s.]  To  lay 

waste ;  to  devastate ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

“  To  waste  and  havock  yonder  world.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  G17. 

haw  (1),  *haghe,  *hawe,  s.  [A.  S.  hagq=an  in¬ 
closure,  a  yard  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hagi— _an  inclosed 
field;  Sw.  hage;  Dan.  have=a  garden  ;  Dut.  haag- 
a  hedge ;  Ger.  hag.)  [Haugh,  Hawthokn.] 

*1.  An  inclosed  field ;  an  inclosure  or  a  yard  at¬ 
tached  to  a  house. 

2.  A  dale ;  a  haugh.  ,  ,  , 

3.  The  berry  or  seed  of  the  hawthorn ;  properly  a 
haw-berry  or  hedge-berry. 

Black  haw : 

Bot. :  Viburnum  prunifolium. 

*haw-berry,  s.  A  haw ;  the  seed  of  the  haw¬ 
thorn. 

haw  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  hawian— 

t/O  S66.] 

fl.  Anat. :  A  name  for  the  third  eyelid  or  nictitat¬ 
ing  membrane  found  in  various  animals.  [Xicti- 
TAXING.  ] 

2.  Farr.:  A  gristly  excrescence  growing  under  the 

lower  eyelid  of  a  horse. 

haw(3),s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  [Ha.]  An  inter¬ 
mission,  hesitation,  or  break  in  speaking. 

haw  (1) ,  v.  i.  [Haw  (3) ,  s.]  To  speak  with  hesi¬ 
tation  and  interruptions.  (Generally  used  with. 
hern  or  hum,  as  in  the  example.) 

haw  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Fr.  hue.'] 

A.  Trans. :  To  order,  to  turn  to  the  near  side ;  as, 
to  haiv  a  horse. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  to  the  near  side;  said  of 
horses. 

H?L-waI'-i,s.  1.  The  largest  and  most  S.  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  2.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  (q.v.). 

Ha-wai-ian  (ian  as  yan),  a.  c &  s.  [From  Hawaii 
(Owhyhee).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hawaii,  or  to  the 
group  of  islands  to  which  it  belongs. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hawaii. 


Hawaiian  Islands,  or  Hawaii,  or  Sandwich 

Islands,  s.  pi.  A  group  of  eight  inhabited  and  four 
uninhabited  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific.  Area,  7,629 
square  miles.  Capital,  Honolulu,  on  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Oahu.  Until  1893  the  government 
was  that  of  a  limited  monarchy  ;  but  then  a  revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed  By 
an  Act  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  approved  July  7,  1898, 
a  proposition  of  the  Hawaiian  government  was 
accepted  annexing  the  islands  to  the  U,  S. 


haw'-flnch,  s.  [Eng.  haw,  and  finch;  so  named 
because,  among  other  fruits,  it  feeds  on  those  of 
the  hawthorn.] 

Ornith.:  A  name  for  the  Common  Grosbeak 
( Coccothraustes  vulgaris) .  [Geosbeak.] 

haw  -haw,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  haw=a  hedge.] 
A  sunk  fence,  composed  of  a  fosse,  or  ditch,  sunk 
between  slopes,  and  not  perceived  till  approached; 
a  haha. 

haw-haw',  v.  i.  [Haw  (3),  s.]  To  laugh  loudly 
or  boisterously  ;  to  guffaw. 

hawk(l),  *haf-oc,  *hav-ek,  *hauck,  *hauke, 
*hawke,  s.  [A.  S.  hufoc,  heafoc;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
havic;  Icel.  haukr;  Sw.  Mk;  Dan.  hdg ;  German 
habicht;  O.  H.Ger.  hapuh.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  sharper,  a  cheat. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Plastering:  A  piece  of  board  ten  inches  square, 
and  held  by  a  handle  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  used  to 
hold  a  small  quantity  of  plaster,  and  is  grasped  by 
tha  plasterer’s  left  hand,  while  his  right  wields  the 
trowel. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  name  of  the  several  species  of  the 
genera  Accipiter  and  Astur  (q.v.).  The  Sparrow 
hawk  is  Accipiter  nisus,  the  Goshawk,  Astur 
palumbarius.  Nauclerus  furcatus  is  sometimes 
called  the  Swallow-tailed  hawk ;  it  is,  however,  a 
kite. 


2)  PI.:  The  sub-family  Accipitrinse,  called  more 
fully  Sparrow  Hawks.  The  bill  is  short,  suddenly 
curved  from  the  base,  with  a  large  festoon  in  the 
upper  mandible.  The  wings  are  short,  the  quills 
internally  emarginate  at  their  base.  The  tail  is 
rounded.  The  male  is  often  much  smaller  than  the 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wo  If,  work. 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire, 

83,  os 


sir, 

=  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g5,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hawk-bell 


2141 


Haxo's  system 


hawk -bit,  s. 

Botany 


[Eng.  hawk ,  and  bit.] 


T[  A  clear  hawse  is  when  two  cables  are  down  and 
Rnfnnn  •  diverge  from  each  other.  A  foul  hawse  is  when 

1.  In  Hooker  <&  Amott,  &c.,  the  English  name  of  the 
The  genus  Leontodon  is  then  called  Dandelion, 

and  L.  taraxacum ,  the  Common  Dandelion.  The  lnj?  Knil.,,.,,  a  shin’s  head  and  *  he 

Abell  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  Apargict  autufnnalis  of  many  botanist^ becomes  by^which^she  rides;  as,PThe  ship  drifted 


female.  The  anterior  claws  are  very  unequal. 
Hawks  are  generally  distributed  over  the  globe. 
They  usually  fly  low  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
which  consists  of  small  birds  and  mammals.  They 
build  in  trees,  laying  from  three  to  five  spotted 
eggs. 

*[  Obvious  compound :  Hawk-headed. 

hawk-bell,  s. 
hawk. 


Leontodon  ( Oporinia )  autumnalis,  and  Dandelion 
is  made  the  English  name  of  Taraxacum. 

f2.  The  genus  Hieracium,  more  commonly  called 
Hawkweed  (q.  v.). 


hawk-bill,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  with  cutlfed  nose, 
to  hold  pieces  in  blow-pipe  soldering. 

Hawk-bill-tooth  saw:  A  saw  having  curving,  .  „  ,  .  rT,  ,  ,  ■,  j 

hooked  teeth,  somewhat  resembling  the  upper  man-  hawked,  a.  [Eng.  haiok  {-ed.\  Formeu  or  curved 
dible  of  the  hawk.  like  a  hawk  s  bill ;  curved,  hooked. 

“Flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aquiline 


hawk-boy,  s. 

/  Plast. :  A  boy  who  attends  on  a  plasterer,  placing 


the  supply  of  plaster  or  mortar  on  the  hawk. 

'  hawk-moths,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  The  group  of  moths  called  Sphingina, 
Sphinges,  or  Sphingides.  Their  flight  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  hawk  in  quest  of  its  prey,  for  which  reason 
they  are  called  hawk-moths.  Their  antennae  are 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  They  fly 
by  twilight.  Sometimes  their  larvae  have  a  horn  on 
the  tail.  Formerly  they  were  made  equal  in  rank 
to  the  Butterflies  (Day-fliers)  and  Moths  (Night- 


ton,  &c.) 

hawk-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  Earth-nut,  Buniumflexuosum. 

hawk-owl,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl  or  Harfang,  Surnia  nyc - 
tea.  [Hakfang.] 

2.  PI. :  The  genus  Surnia.  The  size  is  large,  the 
head  and  ears  small,  the  facial  disc  imperfect,  the 
wings  long,  the  tail  considerably  lengthened,  cune- 
ated  or  graduated,  the  flight  diurnal.  (Swainson.) 

hawk’s-beard,  s. 

Bot.:  The  composite  genus  Crepis  (q.  v.). 

hawk’s-bill,  s. 

1.  Horol. :  A  catch-piece  attached  to  a  vibrating 
arm,  which  acts  as  a  detent  in  the  rack  of  the 
striking  part  of  a  clock,  and  assists  in  producing 
the  proper  number  of  strokes. 

Zo6l. :  The  same  as  Hawk' s-bill  turtle  (q.  v.). 

V  Hawk' s-bill  turtle : 

Zo6l.:  Chelone  imbricata;  ra  species  of  turtle 
which  has  the  shell  imbricated  and  elliptically 
keeled,  the  carapace  spotted  and  rayed ;  in  the 


across  our  hawse . 

hawse-bag,  s. 

Naut. :  A  canvas  bag,  stuffed  with  oakum,  to  stop 
a  hawse-hole  in  heavy  seas. 

hawse-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  for  stopping  the  liakvse-hole  when 
the  cable  is  unbent  and  the  ship  at  sea  ;  also  called 
hawse-plug,  buckler,  &c. 

hawse-bolster,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  One  of  the  planks  above  and  below  the  hawse- 
hole. 

2.  [Hawse-block.]  , 

hawse-box,  s.  A  hawse-hole. 

hawse-hole,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hole  in  the  bow  through  which  a 
cable  or  hawser  passes.  In  iron  ships  it  is  a  cast> 


or  hawked  one  unto  the  Persian/’ — Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

hawk-er  (1),  s.  [Dut.  hoeker.] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  like 
a  hoy ;  that  is,  having  a  narrow  stem  and  sloop- 
rigged.  [Hookek.] 

hawk'-er  (2),  s.  [Dan.  hOker=  a  chandler,  a 
huckster;  hdkere=the  trade  of  a  hawker;  hbkre— 
to  bank;  Ger.  hoker,  hbcker=a  retailer  of  goods; 

Sw.  ftOfceW=hawking ;  hokdre = a  chandler,  a  cheese¬ 
monger;  O.  Dut.  heulceren=  to  hawk ;  heukelaar=a 

_ _ „„  _ huckster.  In  Mid.  Eng.  we  find  hokkerye,  hukkerye, _ _ _ _ _  ; 

fliers).  Now  the  moths  proper  and  hawk-moths  are  or  hukrie=the  trade  of  a  hawker  or  peddler.  The  iron  tube  having  rounded  projecting  lips,  inside  and 
combined  under  the  lepidopterous  sub-order  Het-  base  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  huckster  outside.  The  hawse-holes  in  large  ships  are  four  m 

erocera,  of  which  they  constitute  the  first  group  (q.  v.).]  [Hawk  (3) ,  v.]  number,  the  foremost  pair  being  for  the  bower- 

Sphingina.  only  of  equivalent  rank  to  the  Bomby-  1.  Lit.:  One  who  hawks  goods  about  for  sale;  a  cables,  and  the  aftermost  pair  for  the  sheet-cables, 
cina,  the  Nocturna,  theGeometrina,  &c.  The  hawk-  peddler;  a  packman.  If  To  come  in  at  the  hawse-holes:  To  enter  the 

moths  are  divided  into  four  families :  Zygsenidse,  “To  travel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  naval  service  at  the  lowest  grade. 

Sphingides,  Sesiidee,  and  fligeriidffi  (q,  V,).  ( Stain -  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the  /lauifcers  and  peddlers  of  haWSe-llOOk,  S. 

•  -  -  '  the  present  times.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  in.,  uawae  noun., 

ch.  Y.  Naut. :  A  breast-hook  which  crosses  the  hawse- 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  brings  high  and  noble  things  timber  above  the  upper  deck, 
down  to  a  commercial  level.  hawse-piece,  s. 

“  This  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things.”  Shipbuilding : 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  x.  41.  p  0ne  0f  the  cant-frames  standing  next  to  the 
hawk  -er  (3),  s.  [Eng.  haiok  (1),  v. ;  -er.J  One  knight-heads,  and  fitting  close  together,  so  as i  to 
who  practices  the  sport  of  hawking.  form  a  solid  mass  of  timber  for  the  passage  of  the 

“  The  hawkers  and  foulers  when  they  have  caught  the 
foule,  divide  their  bootie  with  the  hawkes.” — P.  Holland: 

Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

hawk-eyed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk;  -eyed.]  Having 
eyes  like  a  hawk;  having  sharp,  penetrating  sight. 

hawk'-ie,  hawk'-ey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Per¬ 
haps  from  Gael,  gealc ,  gealaic,h=to  whiten.] 

1.  A  cow:  specif,  a  cow  of  a  black  and  white  color 
or  one  of  a  dark  color  with  a  white  stripe  in  the 
face. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  clown, 
hawk  -ing,  *haukyng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hawk 

(1),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  As  subst. :  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of  catch- 
young,  Trun/-  lairds,  Ac,  with  hawks  trained  for  the  purpose  ; 

a  ted.  The  flesh  is  not  good  for  eating;  the  eggs  are  1  ,  ^/intermingled  very  few  French-Norman  words, 

except  some  termes  of  law,  hunting,  hawking ,  and  dicing.” 

— Camden:  Remains ;  Languages . 

hawking-pole,  s.  A  pole  or  staff  used  in  hawk¬ 
ing. 

“They  serve  for  hawking-poles.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvi.,  ch.  xxxvi. 

hawk  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  haiok ;  -ish.]  Like  a  hawk. 


good.  The  horny  epidermis  plates  of  the  carapace 
furnishes  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce.  The  ani¬ 
mal  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

hawk  (2),  s.  [Hawk  (2),  v.]  An  effort  to  force 
up  phlegm  from  the  throat;  a  clearing  of  the 
throat. 

hawk  (1),  *hauk,  *hauk  -?n,  v.  i.  [Hawk,  s.] 

1.  To  catch  or  attempt  to  catch  birds,  &c.,  by 
means  of  hawks  or  falcons  trained  for  the  purpose ; 
to  practice  falconry  or  hawking. 

2.  To  fly  like  a  hawk  ;  to  soar.  _ 

3.  To  fly  at  or  attack  on  the  wing.  (Followed  by 

at.) 

“A  faulcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

hawk  (2),  v. 


hawse-holes.  ....  .  , ,  ., 

2.  A  wale  on  a  ship’s  bow,  which  is  pierced  by  the 
hawse-hole. 

hawse-pipe,  s. 

Naut.:  The  tube  lining  a  hawse-hole  in  a  ship’s 
bow. 

hawse-plug,  s.  [Hawse-block.] 

hawse-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  upright  timbers  in  the 
bow,  “bolted  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  in  which  the 
hawse-holes  are  cut. 

hawse-wood,  s. 

Naut. :  A  general  name  for  the  hawse-timbers. 

haw'-ser,  *hal-ser,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  7ialse=hawse 
(q.  v.).l 

Nautical : 

1.  A  tow-rope.  (Sherwood.) 

2.  A  small  cable,  used  in  warping  and  mooring. 
Speaking  generally,  a  hawser  is  not  over  ten  inches 
in  circumference  ;  above  tMs  size  it  is  a  cable. 

hawser-clamp,  s. 

Naut.:  A  gripper  for  a  hawser  to  keep  it  from 
veering  out. 

hawser-laid,  s. 


[Wei.  hochi;  apparently  an  imi-  .  _  ,  ,  .  „  „  „„„„ 

tativeword.  (Skeat.)]  To  force  up,  or  endeavor  to  ing  a  hooked  nose ;  having  a  nose 
force  up,  phlegm  from  the  throat;  to  clear  the  bill  of  a  hawk, 
throat. 

“  To  cough  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe.” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  xc. 


.  „  _.  ,  _  _  „  Rope-making:  Rope  made  of  three  strands,  of 

“  Too  fierce  and  hawkish.  H.  Kingsley:  Geoffrey  Ham-  f}lree  yarns  each,  laid  up  into  a  rope.  The  twist  of 
lyn,  ch.  vi.  the  strands  is  the  reverse  of  the  individual  yarns. 

hawk -It  a.  [Cf.  Hawkie.]  White-faced  (ap-  hfiw._tllorn>  Haw  thorne,  s.  [A.  S.  hmgthorn 
plied  to  cattle).  .......  .  =the  hedgethorn  or  hawthorn,  frorr.  haw  and  thorn: 

“  I  do  still  haud  by  the  real  hawkit  Airshire  breed.  (jer  haaedorn;  Dut.  haagedoorn  =  hedgethorn.] 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  ch.  xxxiv.  [Haw(1),S.] 

*hawk  -no§e,  *hauke'-no§e,  s.  [Eng.  hawk,  and  Ordinary  Language  and  Botany : 
nose.]  One  who  has  a  hawked  nose;  a  hawk-nosed  1.  Crataegus  oxyacantha ,  one  of  the  Rosaceoe,  a 
person.  small,  round-leaved  and  much-branched  spinescent 

hawk  -nosed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk,  and  nosed.]  Hav-  tree,  from  ten  to  twenty  foet  high,  with  deeply  pin¬ 
na  wk  no^eu,  L  .6  d  like  the  natifid  leaves  and  many-flowered  corymbose  cymes 

curved  met  e  of  flagrant  flowers,  with  pmkish-brown 

-  .  ,  „  ..  .  .  „  ,  ,  anthers.  1  Blackthokn,  May.]  It  is  found  in 

“  [He]  boasted  a  descent  from  the  first  Ctesars  barely  Wo0(jg  ;n  many  hedge-rows,  in  gardens,  &c.  The 
bio  haincr  fl.lTnOKti  fil  A"f OriU0(ll  V  hawk-UOS^L  ^  ^  called  lia.W  y  j 


hawk  (3),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  hawker  (2) 
(q.  v.) ;  Ger.  hocken,  hoeken;  O.  Dut.  heukeren- to 
hawk.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  carry  about  and  offer  for  sale  in  public 
places,  and  especially  at  persons’  doors ;  to  convey 
about  for  sale. 

“When  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares.” 

Tennyson:  The  Blackbird,  20. 

2.  Fig-:  To  carry  or  spread  about. 

••  To  hear  his  praises  hawked  about.” 

Swift:  A  Friendly  Apology. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  the  trade  of  a  hawker. 


upon  his  being  almost  deformedly  hawk-nos^V 
Works,  vi.  14. 
hawk  -weed,  s.  [Eng  •  Fatefc,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  The  composite  genus  Hieracium  (q.  v.). 

1[  Moui“>-eared  Hawkweed: 

Bet.  Hieracium  pilosella.  It  is  a  common  plant 
With  long  stolons,  a  leafless  scape,  solitary  heads  of 
flowers,  with  pale  yellow  ligules  and  yellow  styles. 

hawse,  *halse,  subst.  [Icel.  lidl.4,  hals= the  neck 
.  .  .  the  front  sheet  of  a  sail,  the  tack  of  a  sail, 
the  end  of  a  rope,  part  of  the  bow  of  a  ship  or  boat ; 
hdlsa= to  clew  up  a  sail ;  Dan.,  Sw.  &  Dut.  hals=the 
neck,  a  tack ;  Dut.  halsklaup-a  hawse-hole.] 
Nautical:  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

1.  That  part  of  a  ship’s  bow  m  which  are  the 
hawse-holes  for  the  cable. 


‘Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green.” 

Tennyson:  May  Queen,  ii.  10. 

2.  Rhus  oxyacantha ,  the  Indian  hawthorn,  is  the 
genus  Rhnphiolepis,  the  native  hawthorn  of  New 
Zealand,  Discaria  toumatou. 

♦hawthorn-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  An  unidentified  flying  insect. 

“The  hawthorn-fly  is  also  black  and  not  big.”— Walton: 
Angler. 

Hax'-o,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.,  see  compound.] 
Haxo’s  system,  s. 

Fort. :  Thesystem  introduced  by  Frangois  Nicolas 
Benoit  Haxo,  a  French  military  engineer,  employed 


2  The  situation  of  a  ship  moored  with  anchors  by  Napoleon  to  fortify  Peschiera,  Mantua,  &c.,  and 
from  each  bow  who  conducted  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1832.  His 


b6Il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-cian,  -tian  -  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -clous. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel-  d?L 


hay- 
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hazardry 


casemated  batteries  have  earthen  parapets  along 
their  front,  and  their  arches  are  well  covered  with 
earth.  They  are  open  to  the  terreplein  in  the  rear, 
and  there  are  apertures  in  front  of  the  guns,  open¬ 
ing  into  embrasures  formed  in  an  extension  of  the 
parapet  at  these  points,  beyond  its  ordinary  retired 
position.  Being  open  to  the  rear  the  circulation  of 
air  prevents  any  inconvenience  from  smoke.  Bat¬ 
teries  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our 
new  works.  ( Voyle.) 

hay  (1),  *haye,  *hey,  s.  [A.S.  h6g=g rass,  hay; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hooi;  lcel.  key;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hb; 
Goth,  haibi;  Ger.  heu;  M.  H.  Ger.  houwe ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hewiA 

1.  Grass,  cut  and  dried  for  fodder  for  cattle, 
horses,  &c. 

“A  little  barn  full  of  hay.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War, 

iii.  414. 

*2.  Growing  grass. 

“  Make  alle  men  sitte  to  mete  by  cumpanyea  on  grene 
hey." — Wy cliff e:  Mark  vi. 

hay-asthma,  hay-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  severe  catarrh  frequently  having  asth¬ 
matic  symptoms  superadded.  It  is  not  a  common 
disease.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  aroma  of  the 
Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass  ( A nthoxanthum  odora- 
tum),  or  to  that  of  the  Mat  grass  ( Nardus  stricta). 
It  is  now  believed  to  arise  from  the  inhalation  of 
pollen  grains  of  various  plants  floating  in  the  air. 

hay-band,  s.  A  rope  or  band  of  twisted  hay, 
used  to  bind  up  trusses  or  sheaves. 

hay-beech,  s. 

Pot. :  A  variety  of  Fagus  sylvaticus. 

hay-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  of  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher,  M un¬ 
tie  ap  a  grisolu. 
hay-crosier,  s.  A  hay-rake, 
hay-cutter,  s. 

Agric. :  A  box  in  which  hay  is  cut  into  chaff. 
There  are  many  forms. 

hay-elevator,  s. 

Agric. :  A  means  for  lifting  a  forkful  of  hay  and 
conveying  it  to  a  place  approximately  over  the  spot 
in  the  hay-rick  where  it  is  wanted.  The  carriage 
frame  is  connected  by  a  spring  catch  to  a  hook, 
which  holds  it  over  the  load  until  the  hay  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  elevated,  when  the  spring  hook  is  raised, 
and  the  frame  runs  along  its  track  to  convey  its 
charge  to  the  rick. 

hay-fever,  s.  [Hay-asthma.] 
hay-fork,  s. 

Agriculture : 

1.  A  hand  fork,  with  two  or  three  tines,  for  ted¬ 
ding  or  pitching  hay. 

2.  A  fork  elevated  by  a  rope  and  horse,  in  unload¬ 
ing  hay  from  a  wagon  to  a  mow,  or  vice  versa. 

hay-loader,  s. 

Agric.:  A  device  attached  to  a  wagon  to  collect 
or  raise  the  hay  from  the  swath,  windrow,  or  cock, 
and  deposit  it  on  the  wagon. 

hay-press,  s. 

Agric. :  A  press  for  baling  loose  hay  for  greater 
compactness  in  storage  and  transportation.  The 
old  form  is  the  lever  or  screw  ;  latterly  much  inge¬ 
nuity  has  been  exercised  in  this  direction,  some 
machines  being  especially  intended  for  baling  hay, 
others  for  cotton, 
hay-rake,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement,  either  used  by  hand  or 
drawn  by  a  horse,  for  collecting  hay  ready  for  pitch¬ 
ing.  [Hoese-eake,  Rake.] 

hay-scent,  s. 

Bot. :  Nephrodium  oreopteris. 

hay-tea,  s.  The  juice  of  hay  extracted  by  boiling 
with  water,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

hay-tedder,  s.  A  machine  or  apparatus  to  scat¬ 
ter  hay  to  the  sun  and  air. 

IT  (1)  To  make  hay:  To  throw  everything  into 
confusion.  (C.  Kingsley :  Ravenshoe,  ch.  vii.  ) 

(2)  To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines:  To  take 
advantage  of  every  favorable  opportunity. 

hay  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  possibly  con¬ 
nected  with  hay  (1),  s.]  A  dance  in  a  ring ;  a  coun¬ 
try  dance. 

“The  hay!  the  hay!  there's  nothing  like  the  hay.” — 
Beywood:  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

H  To  dance  the  hay :  To  dance  in  a  ring. 

“I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  hay.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  1. 

*hay  (3),  *haie,  *haye,  s.  [Fr.  haie=a  hedge; 
A.S  .haga;  Dut.  hegge,  heg ;  lcel  .hagi.]  [Hedge.] 
1.  A  hedge. 

“Set  an  hedge  or  hay  thereof  round  about  a  grange  or 
ferme  house.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  i. 


2.  A  palisade,  a  fence  of  any  kind. 

“To  make  a  fense  as  it  were  an  haie  or  palaisade.”— P. 
Holland:  Livius,  p.  819. 

3.  A  net  by  which  the  burrows  or  holes  of  animals 
were  inclosed. 

“Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  hathe  a  wittso  badde 
To  sett  his  hay  for  conneyes  one  ri veres.” 

Wyat:  Epistle  to  Poynes. 

*hay  (4),  s.  [Ital.  hai=Lat.  habet-he  has  it;  he 
has  got  it.] 

Fencing :  A  home-thrust. 

“The  punto  reverso!  the  hay!” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

hay  (1),  v.  i.  [Hay(1),s.]  To  make  or  save  hay. 

“  Prethee  content  thyself,  we  shall  scout  here,  as  though 
we  went  a  haying — Beaum.  <£*  Flet.:  Coxoofnb,  i. 

hay.  _(2),  v.  i.  [Hay  (3),  s.]  To  set  or  lay  snares 
for  rabbits. 

ha  -ya,  s.  [African.]  An  arrow-poison  used  by 
the  natives  of  tropical  Africa.  Its  source  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known. 

*hay'-bote,  s.  [A.  S.  haga=a  hedge;  £>ofe=afme.] 
Old  English  Law: 

1.  A  fine  for  damaging  or  breaking  fences. 

2.  An  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  the  repair 
of  hedges  or  fences ;  hedgebote. 

hay -cock,  s.  [English  hay  (1),  s.,  and  cock.']  A 
conical  heap  or  pile  of  hay  in  a  field. 

“The  members  of  the  two  Houses  had  never  been  de¬ 
tained  from  their  woods  and  haycocks  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  June.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

hay-den-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Cleave,  in  1822,  after 
Dr.  Hayden,  of  Baltimore.] 

Min. :  A  yellowish  variety  of  Chabasite,  occurring 
near  Baltimore. 

haye§'-ite,  haye§  -Ine,  s.  [Named  after  Hayes, 
who  first  described  it  in  1844;  suff.  -ite  (Min.),  -ine 
( Chem .  <&  Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  from  Southern  Peru.  The  Brit. 
Hus.  Cat.  makes  it  the  same  as  Boronatrocalcite. 

hay  -field,  s.  [Eng.  hay  (1),  s.,  and/?e7d.]  Afield 
where  grass  is  grown  to  be  make  into  hay. 

“  There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  295. 

hay  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay  (1),  s.,  and  -ing.]  The  act 
or  process  of  making  hay. 

haying-time,  s.  That  period  of  the  year  when 
the  grass  is  cut  to  be  made  into  hay. 

hay'-knlfe,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  knife.] 
Husbandry:  A  sharp  knife  used  for  cutting  hay 
out  of  a  stack  or  mow  ;  it  has  a  straight  blade,  one 
edge,  and  a  bent  shank,  so  that  the  hand  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  upright  face  of  the  stack. 
The  same  effect  is  obtained  by  placing  the  handle 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  Che  blade. 

hay  -loft,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  loft.]  A  loft  or  gar¬ 
ret  for  hay  in  a  barn. 

hay  -maid§,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  maids.] 

Bot.:  A  name  for  the  menthaceous  genus  Gle- 
choma.  (Nepeta  glechoma.) 

hay-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  maker.] 

1.  One  employed  in  drying,  spreading,  or  tedding 
grass  for  hay. 

*2.  A  kind  of  country  dance,  called  also  the  Hay¬ 
makers’  Jig. 

hay  -mak-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  making.]  The 
act  or  process  of  cutting  and  saving  grass  for  hay. 

hay -mar  ket,  s.  [English  hay,  and  market.]  A 
market  or  place  for  the  sale  of  hay. 

hay -mow,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  mow  (s.).]  A  mow, 
rick,  or  stack  of  hay. 

“In  the  mean  time  Ms  Majesty  should  stay  upon  the 
haymow.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  414. 

hay'-rick,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  andrick.]  A  stack  or 
pile  of  hay  ;  a  haystack. 

hay -stack,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  stack.]  A  stack, 
rick,  or  large  pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air. 

haystack-boiler,  s. 

Steam-Eng  :  A  tall  form  of  steam  boiler,  shaped 
like  a  bottle  or  haystack,  with  flaring  sides  and 
rounded  top. 

hay  '-stalk  ( l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  stalk.]  A 
stalk  of  dried  grass. 

hay-thorn,  s.  [Hawthobn.] 
hay'-tSr-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Tripe,  in  1847,  from 
its  locality,  Hay  tor,  in  Devonshire,  England.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  pseudomorphous  quartz.  It  is 
a  pseudomorph  after  Datolite. 

*hay'-ward,  s.  [Mod.  Eng.  hay= hedge,  and  Eng. 
ward.]  A  public  official  in  charge  of  the  commons 
of  a  townfor  village.  (Eng.) 


haz  -g,rd,  *haa-ard,  s.  [Fr.  hasard,  from  Sp. 
azar-an  accident,  hazard,  originally,  a  d»e=from 
Arab,  al  zdr— the  die,  from  Pers.  zdr— a  die ;  O.  Ital. 
zara=the  game  of  hazard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  game  at  dice. 

“  Yplaying  at  hasard  he  hem  found.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,542. 

i.  Danger,  risk,  peril. 

u  A  service  of  some  hazard  was  to  be  rendered  to  the  good 
cause.” —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  A  chance;  an  accident;  a  fortuitous  event;  a 
casualty. 

“  But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

4.  That  which  is  staked  or  risked ;  the  stake  in 
gaming. 

“Bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

II.  Billiards:  A  stroke  in  billiards;  a  winning, 
hazard  is  when  the  player  pockets  the  object  ball; 
a  losing-kazard  when  his  own  ball  runs  into  a 
pocket  off  the  object  ball. 

If  To  run  the  hazard :  To  run  the  risk,  to  take  the 
chance  of  events. 

U  For  the  difference  between  hazard  and  chance, 
see  Chance. 

hazard-table,  s.  A  table  on  which  hazard  was 
played ;  a  gaming-table. 

“  In  which  so  many  bags  of  gold  had  changed  masters 
at  the  hazard-table.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

haz  -<ird,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hazaed,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  risk,  to  chance,  to  expose  to  chance  or  risk, 
to  venture,  to  put  into  danger,  to  endanger. 

“  To  hazard  their  lives  in  their  own  private  quarrels.” — 
Clarke:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  51. 

2.  To  run  the  risk  of ;  to  lay  one’s  self  open  to. 

“  In  any  manner  equal  to  the  evil  hazarded.” — Clarke: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  51.  , 

3.  To  threaten  ;  to  be  the  cause  or  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  to. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  run  a  risk,  to  venture ;  to  try  a  chance. 

“I  pray  you  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two, 

Before  yon  hazard.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  run  a  risk  or  danger. 

“What  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxviii. 

haz'-ard-a-ble, a.  [En g.  hazard;  -able.]  Ven¬ 
turous  ;  liable  to  chance  or  hazard ;  risky. 

“An  hazardable  peece  of  art  in  our  choisest  practise.” — 
Browne:  Urne-Buriall,  ch.  iii. 

haz-?ird-er,  s.  [Eng.  hazard ,  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hazards  or  risks  anything. 

2.  A  rash,  venturesome  person. 

“For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die, 

Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardours  allie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,550. 

*haz'-ard-Ize,  s.  [Eng.  hazard;  -ize.]  A  haz¬ 
ardous  situation  or  position  ;  hazard,  danger. 
“Which  through  great  disadventure  or  mesprize 
Her  selfe  had  ronne  into  that  liazardize.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IX.  xii.  19. 

haz  -ard-ous,  a.  [En g.  hazard;  -oms.] 

1.  Full  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk;  dangerous, 
perilous,  risky. 

“Such  communication  would  indeed  be  hazardous, 
and  would  require  the  utmost  adroitness.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Fond  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk ;  dangerous, 
perilous,  risky. 

“Lycurgus  was  in  his  nature  hazardous." — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

hazardous-insurance,  s. 

Comm. :  An  insurance  effected  at  a  high  premium 
on  buildings  or  goods  which  are  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  exposed  or  liable  to  risk  of  fire,  as  theaters, 
&c. 

haz  -ard-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hazardous ;  -Zy.] 
In  a  hazardous,  risky,  or  perilous  manner. 

haz'-ard-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hazardous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hazardous ;  hazard, 
risk,  danger. 

*haz'-g,rd-ry,  *has-ard-rie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hasard- 

rie.] 

1.  The  playing  at  hazard  or  other  game  of  chance ; 
gambling. 

“Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie, 

Hasard  is  veray  mother  of  lesinges.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,524. 

2.  Rashness,  temerity,  foolish  daring. 

“  Hasty  wroth  and  heedlesse  hazardry 
Doe  breede  repentaunce  late,  and  lasting  infamy.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  14. 
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haze,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin ;  probably 
allied  to  Icel.  hdss= gray,  dusky;  A.  S.  hasu,  heasu 
—dark  gray  ;  haswig  (in  haswig  f ether e  —  having 
gray  feathers).  The  original  meaning  was  thus 
gray,  dusky,  hence  dull.  Mahn  suggests  Breton 
aezen=  a  vapor,  a  warm  wind.] 

.  1  -  Lit.  :  Fog,  vapor,  mist ;  a  want  of  transparency 
in  the  air. 

“  Light  haze  along  the  river-shores.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener1  s  Daughter,  259. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscurity,  dimness. 

“  To  the  haze  and  mists  and  doubtful  lights  of  that 
changeable  week,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  opposite 
page.  — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

haze  (1),  v.  i.  [Haze,  s.]  To  be  foggy  or  hazy, 
haze  (2),  hase,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  harass  or  punish  with  overwork.  (Used  by 
sailors.) 

haze  (3),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

2.  To  play  tricks  or  practical  jokes.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  pastime  become  common  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  many  <?f  the  principal  colleges  of  this 
country  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  New 
Y°rk  Legislature  making  hazing  a  penal  offense, 
and  to  class  that  sort  of  hazing  that  disfigures  with 
mayhem  and  punishable  by  imprisonment.  From 
time  immemorial  hazing  has  been  a  college  custom 
tolerated  by  faculties  and  not  strenuously  con¬ 
demned  by  public  sentiment. 

*haz'-el,  *ha'-zle,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
dry,  as  clothes  that  have  been  washed. 

“Thou  .  .  .  didst  hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dregs 

and  slime  of  Noah’s  deluge.” — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syr¬ 
ian,  p.  886. 

haz’-el,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hcesel;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hazelaar ;  Icel.  hast,  hesli:  Dan.  &  Sw.  hassel;  Ger. 
hasel;  O.  H.  Ger.  hasala;  Lat.  corulus;  Wei.  coll .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot. :  Corylus  avellana,  a  glandular, 
hispid,  pubescent  shrub,  or  sometimes  a  tree,  with 
distichous,  orbicular-cordate,  doubly-serrate,  cus¬ 
pidate  leaves,  unequal  at  the  base.  The  male  flow¬ 
ers  are  in  pendulous  catkins,  while  the  female  ones 
are  minute,  sub-globose,  and  sessile.  The  fruit  is  a 
nut.  [Hazel-nut.].  The  young  forked  twigs  were 
once  used  for  divining-rods.  The  wood  is  elastic. 
It  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  when  burnt,  it  makes 
good  charcoal  for  drawing.  The  hazel  grows  in  this 
country,  in  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  North  Africa,  Siberia,  &c.  [Filbeet.] 

“The  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat.” 

Cowper:  Poplar  Field. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  hazel;  of  the 
color  of  the  hazel-nut ;  of  a  light  brown  color. 

“  Chuse  a  warm  dry  soil,  that  has  a  good  depth  of  light 
hazel  mould.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

IT  Witch  hazel:  [Witch-hazel.] 
hazel-bush,  s.  The  hazel, 
hazel-carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  Cidaria  sagittata,  a  British  Geometer 
moth. 

hazel-crottles,  hazel-rag,  s. 

Bot. :  Sticta  pulmonaria. 

hazel-earth,  s.  A  fertile  loam,  such  as  hazels 
grow  in. 

hazel-eyed;  a.  Having  eyes  of  a  light  brown 
color. 

hazel-nut,  s. 

Bot.,  &c.:  The  nut  of  the  hazel.  It  grows  in 
clusters,  surrounded  by  palmately-lobed  and  cut 
unarmed  involucres.  It  is  much  used  for  dessert. 
It  yields  a  bland  oil.  The  cultivated  varieties  are 
larger,  but  less  hardy, 
hazel-rag,  s.  [Hazel-ceottles,] 
ha  -zel-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  hazel;  -it/.]  Of  the  color  of 
a  hazel-nut ;  of  a  light  brown  color. 

“  Hazelly  loam,  clay,  or'black  mould.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

ha’-zel-wort,  s.  [Eng.  hazel,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Asarum  europceum. 

haz'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hazy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  hazy. 

“He  could  not  see  half  a  mile  by  reason  of  the  haziness 
of  the  weather.” — Fielding:  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

haz-jf,  a.  [Eng.  haz{e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Foggy,  misty  ;  thick  with  haze. 

“A  tender  hazy  brightness.” 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Visited. 

2.  Fig. :  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear ;  as,  to  have  hazy 
notions  about  anything. 

he  (poss.  his,  obj.  &  dat.  him;  plural,  nom.  they, 
poss.  their,  obj.  &  dat.  them) ,  pron.  [A.  S.  h6  (masc. 
nom.  sing.  h6,  genit.  his,  dat.  him,  acc.  hine ;  fern, 
nom.  sing.  he6,  genit.  &  dat.  hire,  acc.  hi ;  neut.  nom. 


&  acc.  sing,  hit,  genit.  his,  dat.  him.  Plural  (for  all 
genders),  nom.  &  accus.  hi,  hia;  genit.  hira,  heora; 
dat .  him,  heom) :  cogn.  with  Dut.  hij ;  Icel.  hann; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  han.] 

1.  The  masculine  singular  pronoun  of  the  third 
person ;  the  man  or  male  being  or  object  mentioned 
before. 

2.  The  man,  the  person ;  an  individual  described 
by  a  following  relative  clause,  or  by  its  equivalent. 

“I  am  he,  that  unfortunate  he.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  with  the  force  of  individ¬ 
ual  person. 

“  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua’s  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

,  L  It  is  used  as  a  prefix  with  the  force  of  male,  as 
in  he-goat. 

head,  *hed,  *hede,  *heed,  *hefd,  *heved, 
*hevede,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  heafod:  cogn.  with  Dutch 
hoofd;  Icel.  hOfudh;  Dan.  hoved;  Swed.  hufvud; 
Goth,  haubith ;  Ger.  haupt;  O.  H.  Ger.  lioubit;  Lat. 
caput;  Gr.  kephale;  Sansc.  kapdla.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.l. 

“No  more,  up  peine  of  lsesing  of  your  hed.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,709. 

2.  A  chief,  a  ruler,  a  principal,  a  guide,  a  director. 

“His  principality,  left  without  a  head,  was  divided 
against  itself.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  In  the  universities,  the  principal  of  a  college 
or  faculty. 

“A  reform  proposed  by  an  unsupported  individual,  in 
the  presence  of  heads  of  houses.” — Knox:  Liberal  Educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  striking  appearance  to  the 
head ;  as  hair,  a  head-dress,  the  antlers  of  a  deer, 
&c. 

“The  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the  first 
head.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 

.4.  A  person,  an  individual;  a  unit  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  as,  The  tax  is  so  much  per  head. 

“’Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

5.  The  upper  part  or  portion  of  anything. 

“  Set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp’s  nest.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

6.  That  part  of  anything  which  in  a  lesser  or 
greater  degree  resembles  a  human  head. 

*1.  A  head-dress. 

“They  have  teased  their  husbands  to  buy  them  a  laced 
head  or  a  fine  petticoat.” — Swift. 

8.  The  forepart  or  front ;  the  prow. 

“  By  gallies  with  brazen  heads  she  might  transport  over 
Indus  at  once  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers.” — Raleigh. 

9.  That  which  rises  to  the  top. 

“Let  it  stand  in  a  tub  four  or  five  days  before  it  be  put 
into  the  cask,  stirring  it  twice  a  day,  and  beating  down 
the  head  or  yeast  into  it.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

10.  The  maturated  or  ripened  part  of  an  ulcer  or 
boil.  [To  come  to  a  head.] 

11.  The  source  or  origin  of  anything ;  said,  specif., 
of  a  stream. 

“False  Mowbray,  their  first  head  and  spring.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

12.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  opening  or  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  sea  ;  as,  the  head  of  a  creek. 

13.  A  promontory ;  a  headland. 

“From  the  head  of  Actium  beat  the  approaching 

Caesar.”  Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

14.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  medal ;  so  called  from 
having  the  likeness  of  the  face  or  bust  of  the  sover¬ 
eign. 

15.  The  front  position ;  the  position  of  chief  or 
leader ;  the  place  of  danger  or  of  honor. 

16.  The  foremost  place ;  the  place  of  honor;  as, 
the  head  of  the  table. 

17.  Understanding;  sense;  mental  faculties,  or 
the  power  of  using  them. 

“A  crowd  of  men  who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

18.  The  main  point  or  part ;  the  most  important 
part. 

“  The  head  and  front  of  my  offending.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

19.  A  crisis;  a  pitch;  a  height;  a  degree  of 
strength  or  power. 

“  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is 
at  last  grown  to  such  a  head  that  it  must  quickly  make 
an  end  of  me  or  of  itself.” — Addison. 

20.  A  topic  of  discourse ;  a  division  of  a  subject 
discoursed  on ;  a  branch. 

“My  fourth  argument  upon  this  present  head.” — 
Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  8. 


21.  A  division,  as  of  an  army. 

“  His  divisions  are  in  three  heads.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  & 

*22.  A  force ;  power ;  armed  men. 

“For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  here.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

23.  Countenance,  presence,  face. 

“  Till  then  not  show  my  head.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  26. 

24.  Successful  resistance.  [To  make  head.] 

25.  A  bundle  of  flax  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  a  few  pounds.  In  the  North  of 
Europe  eighteen  heads  of  hemp  or  flax  weigh  about 
1  cwt. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy : 

The  skull,  or  cranium,  part  of  the  head  consists  of 
an  osseous  ovoidal  capsule  for  the  protection  of  the 
brain  (q.  v.).  The  face  proper  consists  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  The  skull  in  old  age  becomes  com¬ 
posite  like  the  sacrum  in  the  adult.  The  margins, 
or  sutures,  of  the  cranial  bones,  twenty-two  in  num¬ 
ber,  excluding  the  hyoid  bone,  correspond  to  the 
articular  processes  in  the  trunk.  In  youth  the  flat 
cranial  bones  are  connected  by  a  double  lamina  of 
cartilage;  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  the 
margins,  they  grow  by  the  increase  of  one  cartilage 
and  the  ossification  of  the  other.  Like  the  arch  in 
the  movable  vertebrae,  we  have  the  arch  in  the  head ; 
in  the  lower  part  there  are  bones  physiologically 
connected  with  the  head  bones  of  the  neck.  There 
are  three  segments  in  the  head: — (a)  The  posterior, 
beginning  from  the  cervical  vertebrae  below  the 
occipital  segment,  consisting  of  a  single  bone,  in 
reality  four  bones ;  a  part  of  it  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  cranium  at  the  back  of  the  face,  but  the  greater 
part  extends  up  the  back  of  the  cranium.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  ring,  lateral  sides,  and  an  arch,  (b)  The 
anterior,  consisting  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoid 
bones.  The  only  vestige  here  of  the  vertebral  fora¬ 
men,  is  the  Foramen  Ceecurn.  (c)  The  central  seg¬ 
ment;  in  the  middle  line  below,  and  cut  in  two 
halves  by  the  moesial  plane,  is  the  sphenoid  bone, 
but  along  with  it  are  two  bones,  the  temporal,  at¬ 
tached  to  its  outer  portions  or  great  wings,  compos¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  the  arch  completed  by  the  two  pa¬ 
rietal  bones.  These  segments  are  divided  by  the 
lambdoidal  sutures  and  coronal.  The  head  is 
divided  into  a  base  and  a  vault,  or  calvarium ;  the 
inner  aspect  is  called  the  cerebral,  the  other  the 
superficial,  external,  &c.,  aspect.  The  bone  on  the 
outside  of  the  cranium  is  not  so  dense  as  it  is  on  the 
inside,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  construction  in 
all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  a  law  of  part,  and 
a  law  of  place.  Some  anatomists <count  four  seg¬ 
ments,  the  two  temporal  bones  constituting  the 
fourth.  [Ceanium.] 

(2)  Comp.:  The  vertebra ta  have  a  head  homolo¬ 
gous  in  its  anatomy  with  that  of  man.  That  of  the 
Annulosa  is  homologous  in  functions,  but  not  in 
parts.  The  Cephalopodous  and  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusks  have  heads,  the  Conchifera,  sometimes  called 
Acephala,  want  them.  Most  animals  of  lower  or¬ 
ganization  than  these  are  destitute  of  heads. 

2.  Arch. :  The  capital  (Lat.  caput  =  a  head)  of  a 
column. 

3.  Books,  <&c. :  The  top  of  a  standing  book  ;  some¬ 
times  gilded  that  the  dust  may  be  blown  off. 

4.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  top  of  a  door,  window,  or  bay ;  as,  a  cir¬ 
cular  head. 

(2)  The  top-beam  or  ridge-beam  of  a  bridge  or 
trestle. 

(3)  The  square  block  which  slips  on  the  stem  of  a 
gauge,  and  carries  the  scribe. 

5.  Chem. :  The  cover  of  an  alembic  or  still. 

6.  Coopering :  That  which  closes  the  end  of  a  cask. 

7.  Found. :  The  sprue,  sullage-piece,  or  riser  on  a 
casting,  which  is  knocked  off. 

8.  Fort. :  The  salient  or  advanced  portion  of  a 
work  ;  a  work  covering  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

9.  Hydraulics : 

(1)  The  vertical  height  or  available  fall  of  water 
from  a  dam,  race,  reservoir,  standpipe,  or  forebay ; 
or  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  water  in¬ 
side  and  outside  a  dock-gate  or  lock-gate. 

“  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  speak  of  the  pressure 
of  a  head  of  water,  and  we  measure  it  by  the  depth  of  the 
water.” — Airy:  Pop.  Astron.  (6th  edit.),  p.  245. 

(2)  The  up-stream  end  of  a  canal-lock. 

10.  Machinery,  Forging,  c fee. : 

(1)  The  striking  portion  of  a  hammer,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  helve. 

(2)  The  poll  of  a  hammer,  as  distinguished  from 
the  claw  or  thepeen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  The  upper  or  steel  portion  of  an  anvil. 

(4)  That  stock  of  a  lathe  containing  the  live* 
spindle ;  a  poppet.  [Lathe.] 

11.  Mill-work:  The  cap  of  a  windmill. 

12.  Mining: 

1)  The  end  of  a  gallery  or  drift. 

2)  The  top  part  of  a  fuse,  containing  the  prim¬ 
ing. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


head-bay 


headache-weed 
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13.  Printing:  2.  Anything  resembling  a  head-dress,  and  promi- 

(1)  The  upper  end  of  a  page  or  column.  nent  on  the  head. 

(-2)  The  cross-beam  of  a  printing-press.  “Among  birds  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  most 

14.  (PI.)  Building:  Tiles  which  are  laid  at  the  beautiful  head-dress,  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft 

eaves  of  a  house.  of  feathers.” — Addison. 

15.  Shipwrighting  and  Nautical:  head-foremost,  adv.  With  the  head  first  or  in 

(1)  The  forepart,  beak,  or  stem  end  of  a  vessel,  front. 

EF/«u£e-head-]  ,  ,  ,.  ,  .  , _ _  head-form,  s.  The  general  shape  or  contour  of 

rp!ie  uPPer  Pfrk  and  the  heads  of  one  race  considered  as  a  means  of  dis- 

(3)  The  part  of  a  mast  between  the  hounds  and  tinguishing  them  from  other  races. 

/n  -ri..  t _ „ _ „  .  »  „  “Their  skulls  .  .  .  accord  with  the  Esquimaux 

T  le  Pf  „a  ?n rather  than  with  a  Turanian  head-form,.”— Wilson:  Pre- 

(5)  The  top  or  drum  ot  a  capstan.  historic  Man  i  114 

(6)  The  flattish  part  of  a  dead-eye  at  the  side  of  .... 


the  channel  or  groove. 

(7)  The  upper  edge  of  a  sail. 

(8)  The  fore-foot  of  the  keel. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head.  It  is 
used  largely  in  composition  with  the  force  of  chief, 
principal ;  as,  a  head  office,  &c. 

If  1.  Head  and  ears:  The  whole  person;  com¬ 
pletely  ;  to  the  fullest  extent ;  as,  to  be  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt. 

2.  Head  and  shoulders : 

(1)  By  the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders;  as, 
He  is  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  you. 

*(2)  By  force ;  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

“  People  that  hit  upon  a  thought  that  tickles  them  will 
be  still  bringing  it  in  by  head  and  shoulders,  over  and 
over,  in  several  companies.” — V Estrange. 

3.  Of  his,  her ,  their,  &c.,  own  head :  Spontaneously ; 
of  his,  her,  &c.,  own  accord. 

4.  Head  or  tail :  A  phrase  used  in  tossing  a  coin 
to  decide  a  chance.  [Cross  and  pile.) 

5.  Neither  head  nor  tail:  Neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other. 

6.  By  the  head: 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  laden  too  deeply  at  the 
bows. 

7.  Head  to  wind. 


head-plate,  s. 

1.  Artil.:  The  plate  which  covers  the  breast  or 
the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage.  . 

2.  Sadd. :  The  plate  strengthening  the  point  or 
cantle  of  a  saddle-tree. 

head-rest,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cushion  or  support  against 
which  to  place  the  head  in  sitting. 

2.  Photog. :  An  apparatus  deviseci  to  steady  and 
support  the  head  when  having  one’s  portrait  taken. 

head-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  sewed  to  the  head 
of  a  sail. 

head-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  foresail.  For  purposes  of  maneuvering 


head-gate,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering : 

1.  One  of  the  upper  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal  lock.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  A  crown-gate,  flood-gate,  water-gate,  by  which  ships,  the  sails  are  distinguished  into  head  and 


water  is  admitted  to  a  race,  run,  or  sluice, 

head-hunter,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  any  of  the  races  or  tribes 
mentioned  under  2 ;  any  person  who  collects  human 
heads  as  trophies. 

“He  adopted  the  Dyak  costume,  and  became  a  notorious 
head-hunter.” — Keppel:  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
i.  141. 

2.  PI. :  A  name  given  to  several  races  or  tribes, 
notably  to  the  Dyaks  and  Kyans  of  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  on  account  of  their  savage  mania  of  hunt¬ 
ing  for  heads,  generally  by  nocturnal  ambuscades, 
and  treasuring  them  as  trophies.  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult., 
i.  414)  connects  the  barbarous  custom  with  the  rite 
of  funeral  human  sacrifice,  and  says  that  the  Dyaks 
considered  that  the  owner  of  every  human  head 
they  could  procure  would  serve  them  in  the  next 
world,  where  their  rank  would  depend  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  heads  they  had  taken  in  this.  The  present  of 
a  head  is  exacted  from  every  aspirant  to  a  Dyak 
bride.  The  influence  of  Sir  James  Brooke  did  a  great 


Naut.:  The  situation  of  a  ship  or  boat,  when  her  deal  to  discourage  head-hunting,  and  it  is  now  fast 
’  '  ~  1  ‘  J J  disappearing.  Kean  (Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  ix.294) 

says  that  the  practice  also  exists,  with  almost 
identical  circumstances,  among  the  wild  Kirkis, 
Nagas,  and  Garos  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal, 
while  traces  of  it  are  found  among  the  Baltaks  and 
some  other  races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
head-hunting,  s.  &  a. 

A.  ^4s  subst. :  The  practice  of  raiding  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  human  heads. 

“Some  of  the  young  Dyaks  have  plainly  stated  that 
they  would  give  up  head-hunting  were  it  not  for  the  taunts 
and  gibes  of  their  wives  and  sweethearts.” — Keppel:  Visit 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  i.  129. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  practice  described  under  A. 

“  Sibau  Mohang  and  his  followers  killed  in  one  week — 
being  out  on  a  head-hunting  expedition — not  less  than 
sixty  people.” — Report  Brit.  Assoc.  (1880),  p.  662. 

head-knee,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  piece  of  compass-timber  *  fayed 
edgeways  to  the  stem  and  cutwater ;  a  check-knee ; 
head-lace,  s.  A  ribbon  or  fillet;  hair-lace, 
head-light,  s. 

Rail. :  The  light  carried  at  the  front  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  to  illuminate  the  way,  and  act  as  a  signal, 
head-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  Pediculus  capitis. 

^head-lugged,  a.  Lugged,  dragged,  or  drawn 

by  the  head. 

“Whose  reverence  the  head-lugged  bear  would  lick.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

head-main,  s.  The  main  or  principal  ditch  or 
channel  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  a  stream, 
&c.,  for  irrigation,  and  distribution  through 
smaller  channels, 
head-mark,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“ Head-mark,  or,  in  other  words,  that  characteristic  in- 
dividuality  stamped  by  the  hand  of  Nature  upon  every 
individual  of  her  numerous  progeny.” — Agricultural  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Peebles. 

head-netting,  s. 

Naut.:  An  ornamental  netting  used  in  merchant 
vessels  instead  of  the  fayed  planking  to  the  head- 
rails. 


head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 

*8.  To  his  head:  To  his  face  ;  openly. 

*9.  Over  head :  On  the  average ;  per  head ;  not  in¬ 
dividually. 

*10.  To  turn  head:  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  ;  to  turn  away. 

11.  To  give  the  head :  To  give  freedom  or  license 

to. 

“ He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

12.  To  come  to  a  head :  To  suppurate ;  said  of  an 
nicer  or  boil ;  hence,  fig.,  to  ripen. 

13.  To  eat  its  head  off :  Said  of  horses  either  doing 
no  work,  or  work  the  value  of  which  does  not  even 
pay  for  their  keep. 

“  Our  horses  were  eating  their  heads  off  at  livery.” — 
Parker  Gillmore:  Great  Thirst  Land,  ch.  vii. 

14.  To  gather  head:  To  gain  strength  or  force. 

15.  To  make  head:  To  make  way;  to  resist  with 
success. 

16.  Head  of  a  bone  : 

Anat. :  A  rounded  process  at  the  end  of  a  bone.  It 
is  supported  on  a  narrower  part  called  the  neck. 

head-bay,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  That  part  of  a  canal  lock  between 
the  upper  pond  and  the  head-gates  of  the  lock. 

head-block,  s. 

1.  Saw-mill: 

(1)  The  block  on  which  the  head,  or  forward  end, 
of  a  log  rests  in  the  ordinary  saw-mill ;  the  other 
end  is  the  tail-block,  and  they  are  parts  of  the  car¬ 
riage  on  which  the  log  is  moved  to  the  saw  and 
gigged  back. 

(2)  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  log-bed  in  a 
circular  or  veneer  saw  mill. 

,  2.  Vehic.:  A  piece  of  wood  attached  below  to  the 
apper  ring  of  the  fifth  wheel,  also  having  the  front 
3dge  of  the  perch  mortised  through  its  middle. 

head-board,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  board  at  the  head  or  top,  as  at 
the  head  of  a  bed. 

2.  Naut.  (pi.) :  The  berthing  or  close  railing  be¬ 
tween  the  head-rails. 

"head-bound,  a.  Turbaned ;  wearing  a  turban. 

“Fresh  supply  of  head-bound  infidels.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet . ;  Knight  of  Malta ,  L  3. 

head-cheese,  s. 

Cookery  :  Portions  of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine, 
cut  up  fine,  boiled,  and  pressed  into  a  cheese ;  also 
called  pork-cheese. 

"head- cloth,  s.  A  covering  for  the  head. 

head-dress,  s. 

1.  The  covering  and  ornaments  of  a  woman’s 
head.  The  forms  have  been  numerous  and  various 
ia  successive  ages. 

“If  ere  with  hairy  horns  I  planted  heads, 

Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  74. 


head-pan,  s.  The  brain-pan,  the  skull, 
head-piece,  s. 

1.  Armor  for  the  head ;  a  helmet,  a  morion. 

A  reason  for  this  fiction  of  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  was 
thmr  wearing  a  head-piece,  or  martial  vizer,  that  had  but 
one  sight.” — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

,2,  The  ornamental  engraving  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  nrst  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
a  chapter. 

3-  The  head  or  skull,  as  containing  the  brain  and 
seat  of  thought. 

“  By  some  severals, 

Of  head-piece  extraordinary.” 

 Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale ,  i.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ’ 


after  sails;  head-sails  comprehending  all  sails 
whose  centers  lie  before  the  general  center  of  effort 
of  all  the  sails,  and  after-sails  all  whose  centers  lie 
abaft  that  point. 

head-sea,  s.  A  sea  which  runs  directly  against 
the  head  of  a  ship,  or  rolls  against  her  course. 

“With  a  heavy  head-sea  that  prevented  our  sailing,  even 
when  we  got  a  start.” — Lord  Duffer  in:  Letters  from  High 

Latitudes.  • 

*head-silver,  s.  The  same  bsHeadpence  (q.  v.). 

*head-sin,  s.  Capital  or  deadly  sin. 

head-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  crooked  timber  in  the  frame  of  a 
ship’s  head,  to  support  the  gratings  ;  a  bracket. 

head-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine:  The  delivering-valve;  the  upper 
air-pump  valve. 

head-water,  s.  The  upper  part  of  a  stream  01 
river  near  its  source  ;  one  of  the  streams  which  con 
tribute  to  form  a  larger  stream. 

head-wind,  s.  A  wind  which  blows  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  course  of  a  ship. 

head-work,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Intellectual  or  mental  labor. 

*2.  A  headache. 

II.  Arch.:  A  name  given  to  the  heads  and  other 
ornaments  on  the  keystones  of  arches. 

head-yard,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  yards  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship, 

head,  *hede,  *hed-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  (be)heaf- 
dian;  M.  H.  Ger .  houbeten.)  [Head,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  direct;  to  take  the  guid¬ 
ance  or  direction  of ;  to  be  or  put  one’s  self  at  the 
head. 

“He  was  celebrated  for  having  beaded  a  disgraceful  riot 
at  Abingdon.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  form  a  head  to ;  to  furnish  with  a  head. 

“  Five-and-thirty  tall  ships  of  war,  headed  with  brasen. 
pikes  before.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  717. 

3.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  in  front  of,  so  as  to  keep 
or  drive  back,  or  prevent  from  advancing;  to  get 
ahead  of. 

4.  To  oppose,  to  check ;  to  act  in  opposition  to ; 
as,  The  wind  heads  a  ship. 

5.  To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

‘‘Head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  L 

6.  To  lop  trees. 

“  You  must  disbranch  them,  leaving  only  the  summit 
entire:  it  may  be  necessary  to  head  them  too.”— Mortimer: 

Husbandry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  spring,  to  rise ;  to  have  source  or  origin. 

“  A  broad  river  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge.” _ 

Adair.  ( Ogilvie .) 

2.  To  go  or  tend  in  a  direction ;  to  b®  directed  to¬ 
ward. 

3.  To  form  a  head ;  to  come  to  a  head. 

bead  -ache,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  ache .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang..:  A  pain  in  the  head.  There  are  four 
leading  varieties  of  it — the  organic  headache,  tho 
plethoric  headache,  the  bilious  or  sick  headache, 
and  the  nervous  headache.  [Cephalalgy.] 

‘‘Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost 
daily.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Botany: 

The  Common  Red  Poppy,  Pupaver  Rhceas. 
Chiefly  m  East  Anglia. 

(2)  Stellaria  holostea. 

(3)  Cardamine  pratensis. 

headache-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Premna  integrifolia. 
headache-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Hedyosmum  nutans.  ( West  Indian.) 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
33,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw 


headachy 
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headquarters 


head  -ach-$f,  a.  [English  headach(e) ;  -t/.]  Af¬ 
flicted  with  or  suffering  from  a  headache. 

head  -band,  s.  [Eng.  head ,  and  band.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head  or 
hair. 

“The  Lord  will  take  away  the  bonnets  and  the  head- 
bands." — Isaiah  iii.  20. 

2=  Bookbind. :  A  strip  of  plaited  silk  oyer  a  mill¬ 
board  core,  or  a  projecting  fillet  of  fabric,  which 
serves  as  a  finish  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
sheets  inside  the  back. 

head  -bor-ough  {gh  silent),  *head-bor-row,  s. 

[Eng.  head ,  and  borough.]  The  chief  or  head  man 
of  a  frankpledge,  tithing,  or  decennary;  a  kind  of 
village  mayor  ;  also  known  as  borsholder  or  tithing- 
man.  They  are  now  called  petty  constables.  {Eng.) 

“A  heaclborough  and  a  constable,  a  man  of  fame.” — 
Camden:  Bemaines. 


head'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Head,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  head,  bearing  a  head. 

“Schinocephalos,  as  much  as  to  say,  headed  like  an 

onion.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  133. 

2.  Having  intellect  or  mental  faculties  ;  especially 
in  composition  ;  as,  clear-headed,  thick -headed,  &c. 

“Rejecting  in  the  meane  while  green-headed  generals 
of  armies,  eloquent  orators  also.”—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  521. 

II.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  any  part  of  a  plant 
is  abruptly  thickened  at  one  point.  Used  of  cylin¬ 
drical  or  terete  bodies,  as  mucor,  glandulary  hairs, 
&c. 

head-er,  s.  [Eng.  head;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  puts  or  fixes  a  head  on  anything,  as  a 
cooper  who  heads  a  cask. 

2.  One  who  stands  at  the  head  of  anything;  a 
chief,  a  leader. 

3.  A  plunge  or  dive  head-foremost.  (Sometimes 
used  figuratively.) 

“We  may  surely  shut  the  door  and  take  a  header.” — 
Inside  Sebastopol  (1856),  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bricklaying :  A  brick  laid  with  its  end,  or  head, 
in  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  acts  as  a  bond.  [Bond.] 

“  If  the  header  of  one  side  of  the  wall  is  toothed  as  much 
as  the  stretcher  on  the  outside,  it  would  be  a  stronger 
toothing.” — Hoxon. 

2.  Husb.:  A  form  of  reaper.  [Heading-machine.] 
head -fast,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  fast.'] 

Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  the  head  of  a  vessel  is 
made  fast  to  a  quay  or  vessel  alongside. 

“Keeping  up  one  another  with  their  headfasts  on 
shore.” — Defoe:  Tour,  i.  64. 

head  -first,  adv.  [Eng.  head,  and  first.]  With 
the  head  first  or  in  front ;  head-foremost. 

head  -ful,  s.  [En g.head;  ■ ful{l). ]  As  much  as 
the  head  or  brain  would  hold. 

“I’ll  undertake  with  a  handful  of  silver  to  buy  a  head¬ 
ful  of  wit  at  any  time.” — Ford:  ’Tis  Pity,  i.  2. 

head  -gar-gle,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  gargle .]  A 
disease  in  cattle. 

“For  the  headgargle  give  powder  of  fenugreek.” — Mor¬ 
timer:  Husbandry.  , 

head  -gear,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  grear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  covering,  dress,  or  ornaments 
of  the  head. 

“The  plume  upon  his  headgear." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  x. 


2.  Harness. :  The  bridle  of  a  horse  ;  the  head-stall 
and  bit. 

head  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng .heady; -ly.]  In  a  heady 
manner ;  rashly,  hastily,  foolishly. 

head-I-ness,  *head'-I-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heady; 
mess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady ;  rashness, 
hastiness. 

“The  brain-sick  headiness  of  the  Lutherans.” — Strype: 
Memorials-,  Queen  Mary  (an.  1554). 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady ;  intoxicat¬ 
ing,  or  apt  to  affect  the  head, 
head  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  head;  -mg.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  providing  or  fitting  with 
ahead. 

2.  The  foam,  froth,  or  head  on  liquor. 


II.  Technically: 


1.  Books,  c fee. : 

(1)  An  inscription  at  the  head  of  an  article 
written  or  printed. 

(2)  A  running-title  at  the  top  of  a  page. 

2.  Brewing:  A  preparation  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  green  vitriol,  used  in  brewing. 


3.  Coopering :  The  pieces  which  compose  a  cask- 
head.  The  central  piece  is  called  the  middle,  the 
side  pieces  are  the  cants. 

4.  Fireworks :  The  device  of  a  signal  rocket ;  such 
as  a  star-heading,  a  bounce-heading. 

5.  Masonry  and  Bricklaying :  A  course  of  headers ; 
the  ends  of  the  stones  or  bricks  presented  outward. 

6  Mining: 

(1)  The  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery ;  as,  The  heading 
is  in  solid  rock,  and  is  driven  by  blasting  and  quar¬ 
rying. 

(2)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  in  a  mine,  or  in  the 
line  of  an  intended  tunnel,  especially  one  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  size,  which  forms  a  gullet  in  which  men 
work,  and  which  is  afterward  enlarged  by  exten¬ 
sion  sideways  and  downward  to  constitute  a  tunnel. 

(3)  A  horizontal  passage  between  the  shifts  or 
turns  of  the  working  parties. 

7.  Sewing:  The  extension  of  a  line  of  ruffling 
above  the  line  of  stitch. 

heading-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  cutting  down 
the  head  of  a  mortise  ;  a  mortise  chisel, 
heading-circler,  s. 

Coopering:  A  machine  for  cutting  down  and 
dressing  the  pieces  to  form  the  head  of  a  cask. 
The  heading  stuff  is  clamped  between  two  discs, 
trimmed  by  a  saw,  and  dressed  by  revolving  cutters, 
heading-course,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  horizontal  course  of  bricks  or 
masonry  in  which  the  pieces  are  laid  with  their 
heads  in  front ;  that  is,  across  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

heading-joint,  s. 

1.  Join.  :  A  square  or  butting  joint  of  two  pieces, 
as  of  sections  of  hand-railing,  floor  boards,  <fcc.  The 
junction  is  secured  by  dowel,  tongue  and  groove,  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Masonry :  The  joint  between  two  voussoirs  in 
the  sam  e  course. 

heading-knife,  s. 

1.  Sadd. :  Around-headed  knife  used  to  cutout 
holes  in  leather,  too  large  for  the  application  of 
punches,  and  smaller  than  are  conveniently  made 
by  the  round  knife,  which  is  the  ordinary  cutting- 
tool  of  the  saddler. 

2.  The  currier’s  knife  with  one  straight  and  one 
cross  handle,  and  a  turned-over  edge.  It  is  used  in 
scraping  hides  and  reducing  them  to  an  even 
thickness. 

3.  Coopering:  A  knife  for  cutting  the  chamfer  of 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

heading-machine,  s. 

1.  Agric.:  A  machine  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
grain  in  the  field,  instead  of  harvesting  the  whole 
straw.  The  machine  is  now  always  associated  with 
a  traveling  thrasher,  the  ripe  heads  of  grain  being 
cut  as  is  usual  with  reapers,  a  reel  sweeping  the 
heads  into  a  well,  from  which  they  are  raised  by  a 
conveyorto  the  thrashing-cylinder,  and  thence  pass 
to  the  sieves  and  fan. 

2.  Metal-working: 

(1)  A  machine  in  which  bolt  blanks  are  headed  by 
swaging  between  dies,  or  upsetting. 

(2)  A  machine  for  forming  the  Heads  of  pins. 

3.  Coopering :  A  machine  for  making  heads  of 
casks.  The  middle  piece  and  cants  are  jointed  and 
doweled  together  and  placed  between  two  circular 
discs  so  arranged  upon  lathe  mandrels  that  the 
stock  from  which  the  head  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  and  clamped  by  screwing  up  the 
loose  mandrel ;  when  the  heads  are  revolved,  the 
heading  passes  between  two  adjustable  arms,  hav¬ 
ing  the  tools  that  cut  the  head  to  the  desired  diam¬ 
eter,  and  bevel  the  edge  at  the  same  time. 

heading-tool,  s. 

Forg. :  A  tool  used  in  swaging  heads  on  stems  of 
bolts.  The  rod  is  run  through  the  hole  of  the  re¬ 
quired  form  and  size,  and  the  projecting  portion  is 
upset  or  hammered  down,  forming  a  knob.  This  is 
brought  to  shape  by  a  swage. 

head  -land,  *head-lond,  *hev-ed-lond,  subst. 
[Eng.  head ,  and  land.] 

1.  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea ;  a  cape, 
a  promontory,  a  head. 

“  Pious  seamen,  as  they  passed, 

Have  toward  that  holy  headland  cast 
Oblations.”  Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unemployed  land  near  a 
fence,  or  at  the  end  of  furrows. 

head-ledge,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  ledge.] 
Shipbuild. :  One  of  those  portions  of  the  raised 
rim  around  the  edge  of  a  hatchway  which  run 
athwart  ship.  [Coamings.] 
head  -less,  *head-lesse,  *hede-les,  *heed-les, 
*hev-ed-les,  a.  [Eng .head;  dess.] 

1.  Without  a  head;  having  no  head;  deprived  of 
the  head ;  beheaded. 

“That  headless  man 
I  thought  had  been  my  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 


2.  Having  no  head,  chief,  or  leader. 

"They  rested  not  until  they  had  made  the  empire  stand- 
headless  about  seventeen  years.” — Baleigh:  Hist,  of  the 
World. 

*3.  Destitute  of  understanding,  wit,  or  intellect; 
foolish,  rash,  obstinate,  inconsiderate. 

“Witless  headiness  in  judging,  or  of  headless  hardiness 
in  condemning.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*4.  Having  no  foundation  ;  groundless. 

head'-llght,  s.  A  powerful  reflecting  lamp,  used 
at  the  head  of  a  railway  locomotive. 

head -line,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  line.] 

1.  Print. :  The  top  line  of  a  page  in  which  the 
running  title  and  folio  are  given,  or  the  subject  of 
the  chapter  or  page. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  ropes  at  the  head  of  a  sail, 
by  which  it  is  made  fast  to  the  yards. 

head-long,  *head'-ling,  *hed-ling,  *hed-lyng, 
*hed-lynges,  *heed-ling,  *he-ved-lynge,  adv.  & 
a.  [Eng.  head,  and  suff.  -long;  A.  S.  lunga,  as  in 
grund-lunga=tvom  the  ground.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  With  the  head  first  or  foremost ;  head-foremost. 

“Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  45. 

2.  With  violence  or  force ;  violently ;  precipitately. 

“Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the  birchwood.” 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Hastily ;  without  delay  or  respite. 

4.  Rashly,  inconsiderately,  precipitately,  without 
deliberation. 

“Difficulties  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  running 
headlong .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  vi. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Steep,  precipitous. 

“This  world’s  hazardous  and  headlong  shore.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  1,788. 

2.  Rushing  violently  or  precipitately. 

“Torn  by  headlong  torrents.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

3.  Rash,  thoughtless,  precipitate. 

“What  enthusiast  so  headlong,  what  politician  so  hard¬ 
ened,  as  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  a  system  calculated 
for  a  curse  to  mankind.” — Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society. 

*4.  Sudden,  precipitate. 

“It  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow.” — Sidney. 

*head'-long,  v.  t.  [Headlong,  adv.]  To  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  to  send  headlong. 

“Ignorance  that  headlongs  us  to  confusion.”— Adams, 
Works,  iii.  93. 

*head'-long-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  headlong;  -ly.]  In 
a  headlong  manner ;  headlong. 

“So  snatchingly  or  headlongly  driven.” — Chapman: 
Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  (Comm.) 

*he  ad  -1  o  ii g-wl § e ,  adv.  [Eng.  headlong ;  -wise.] 
In  a  headlong  manner  ;  headlong. 

“The  kingdome  should  not  returne  to  them  and  their 
line,  but  should  still  run  on  end,  and  headlongwise  fall 
unto  such  base  varlets.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  29. 

*head -ly,  a.  [Eng.  head;  -ly.]  Rash,  head¬ 
strong,  heady.  (Only  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shake¬ 
speare:  Henry  F.,  iii.  3.) 

head  -man,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chief,  a  leader,  a  head  worker: 
specif.,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
negro  laborers. 

2.  Bot.:  Flantago  lanceolata. 

head  -mold,  s.  [English  head,  and  mold.]  The 
bones  of  the  brain  ;  the  skull. 

headmold-shot,  s. 

Anat.:  A  malformation  seen  in  some  infants,  by 
which  the  coronal  or  other  sutures  of  the  skull  have 
their  edges  shot  over  one  another.  It  generally 
ends  in  convulsions  and  death,  brought  on  by  com¬ 
pression  of  the  brain.  {Quincy.) 

head'-mold-mg,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  molding.] 

Arch. :  A  molding  over  a  door  or  window. 

head-mon-ey,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  money.]  A 
eapitation  tax. 

head-most,  a.  [Eng.  head,  and  most.]  The 
most  forward ;  the  most  advanced ;  first  in  line  or 
order. 

“  The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lakey  i.  6. 

head  -post,  s.  [Eng.  head,  andposf.]  A  stanch¬ 
ion  by  the  manger  in  a  stable. 

head-quar’-ter§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  head,  and  quar¬ 
ters.] 

1.  The  quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  an  army. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  cbjrus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  nun; 
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§bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?:ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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headquarters’-staff 


2.  The  principal  residence  of  any  chief  or  person 
dn  authority. 

3.  The  place  whence  orders  are  issued ;  the  center 
of  authority. 

“The  brain,  which  is  the  headquarters,  or  office  of  in- 
tel  1  igence.  ” — Collier. 

4.  The  place  where  one  resides. 

headquarters’-staff,  s. 

Mil. :  The  staff  attached  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  an  army. 

head  -rail,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  rail.] 

1.  Carp. :  The  upper  rail  or  horizontal  piece  of  a 
door-frame. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  elliptic  rails  at  the 
.head  of  a  ship. 

head  -shake,  s.  [English  head,  and  shake.]  A 
significant  shake  of  the  head. 

“With  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  headshake .” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

head  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  head ;  -ship.]  The  state  or 
position  of  being  a  head  or  chief;  authority;  su¬ 
preme  power  ;  chief  place  or  position. 

“I  can  666  no  ground  .  .  .  that  God,  or  Nature,  ever 
.intended  him  an  universal  headship.” — Glanvill:  Vanity 
of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xv. 

head§'-mau.!  s.  [Eng.  heads,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  cuts  off  heads;  an  executioner. 

“And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  xv, 

2.  A  laborer  in  a  colliery  who  conveys  the  coals 
from  the  working  to  the  horseway. 

'  head  -spring,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  spring.]  A 
.source,  an  origin. 

head  -stall,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  stall.] 

Manage : 

1.  The  bridle  minus  the  bit  and  rein. 

2.  The  halter  minus  the  hitching-strap. 
head  -stick,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  stick.] 

1.  Print. :  A  piece  of  furniture  forming  the 
.margin  at  the  heads  of  pages. 

2.  Naul.:  A  short,  round  stick,  with  a  hole  at 
each  end,  through  which  the  head-rope  of  some 
sails  is  thrust. 

■  head  -stock,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  stock.] 

1.  Tarn. :  That  portion  of  a  lathe  which  contains 
the  mandrel  or  live  spindle  on  which  the  work  is 
chucked  or  to  which  it  is  dogged.  The  live-head  as 
distinguished  from  the  dead-head. 

2.  The  head  which  supports  the  cutters  in  a  plan- 
ing-machine. 

head-stone,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  stone.] 

*1.  The  principal  stone  in  a  foundation;  a  chief 
or  corner-stone. 

“  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the 
headstone.” — Psalm  cxviii.  24.  ( Prayer  Book.) 

2.  A  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

head  -strong,  a.  [Eng.  head,  and  strong.] 

1.  Not  easily  restrained;  ungovernable;  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  determined  on  following  one’s  own  course ; 
intractable;  rash. 

“Such  was  the  furie  of  these  headstrong  steeds.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  viii.  41. 

2.  Marked  or  directed  by  determination  or  un¬ 
governable  will ;  obstinate ;  intractable ;  rash ; 
thoughtless. 

“One  that  did  fulfill 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  x. 
♦head  -strong-ness,  s.  [En g.  headstrong ; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  headstrong, 
head  -wall,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  wall.] 

Arch. :  The  wall  in  the  same  plane  as  the  face  of 
the  arch  which  forms  the  exterior  of  a  bridge. 
( Ogilvie .) 

head  -way,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  ivay.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  progress  made  by  a  ship  in 
motion ;  progress,  advance. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  clear  height  of  a  passage-way,  tun¬ 
nel,  gallery,  doorway,  arch,  &c. 

2.  Min.:  A  gallery  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
passage-way  to  the  shaft  of  a  coal  mine  ;  a  heading. 

If  To  make  headway:  To  make  progress,  to  ad¬ 
vance,  to  progress. 

head  -y,  *head-ie,  a.  [Eng.  head;  -j/.] 

1.  Rash,  hasty,  headstrong,  precipitate,  thought¬ 
less;  liable  to  be  hurried  on  by  passion  or  will; 
ungovernable,  intractable. 

“  ‘Awe  their  violence  with  your  authority.’ 

‘Are  they  grown  so  heady  f  ” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Pilgrim ,  v. 

2.  Marked  or  caused  by  rashness,  thoughtlessness, 
obstinacy,  or  an  ungovernable  will. 

“There  might  you  see  the  gods,  in  sundry  shapes, 

Committing  heady  riots.” 

Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  1. 


3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

“  Never  came  reformation  in  a  noon, 

With  such  a  heady  current.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

4.  Apt  to  affect  the  head ;  intoxicating,  inflaming. 

“[John]  has  had  something  heady 
That  makes  him  unsteady.” 

Hood:  Table  of  Errata. 

heal  (1),  *hele  (1),  *helie,  *heel,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

h(blan= to  make  whole,  from  7idZ=whole ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  heelen,  from  keei=whole;  Icel.  heila, 
from  heill— hale;  Dan.  hele,  from  7i.eef=hale ;  Sw. 
hela,  from  hel;  Goth,  hailjan,  from  hails;  Ger. 
heilen,  from  heil.]  [Hale,  Health,  Whole.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  whole  or  sound ;  to  cure  of  a  disease 
or  wound,  or  of  any  derangement  of  the  organs. 

“And  his  seruaunt  was  healed  the  selfe  houre.” — Bible 
(1551),  Matthew  viii. 

2.  To  make  whole ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize. 

“After  separation  of  the  eschar,  I  deterged  and  healed.” 
— Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  To  remove  or  subdue,  as  a  disease  or  wound. 

“  His  woundes  wyde 

Not  throughly  healed.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  v.  45. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  pure,  to  purify,  to  remove  foul  or 
feculent  matter  from. 

“  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.” — 
2  Kings  ii.  21. 

2.  To  reconcile,  to  accommodate ;  as,  to  heal  dis¬ 
sensions. 

3.  To  make  pure ;  to  free  from  guilt. 

“  With  his  stripes  we  are  healed." — Isaiah  liii.  5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  sound  or  whole; 
to  return  to  or  resume  a  whole  or  sound  state. 

“  Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men'do  give  themselves.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  heal  and  to  cure , 
see  Cure. 


heal-all,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  panacea. 

II.  Bot. :  (1)  Rhodiola  rosea ;  (2)  Valeriana  offici¬ 
nalis. 

heal-bite,  heal-dog,  s. 

Bot. :  Alyssum  calycinum. 

*heal  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  helan.] 

1.  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  cover. 

“  Parde,  we  women  connen  nothing  hele.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,532. 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  roof  with  tiles,  &c. 

heal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  healed ;  curable. 

heald§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav.:  The  harness  for  shedding  the  warp- 
threads  in  a  loom;  the  heddle.  The  threads  are 
doubled  in  pairs,  and  arranged  in  sets  so  as  to  shift 
the  warp-threads  as  may  be  required  for  plain, 
twill,  or  figured  weaving. 

heal'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  heal  (1);  -er.]  One  who 
heals  or  cures ;  a  curer ;  a  remedy  or  cure. 

“  Plantaine  is  a  great  healer  of  any  sore  whatsoever.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  ch.  xxvi.,  ch.  xiv. 

*heal  -er  (2),  thel'-ll-er,  s.  [Eng.  heal  (2) ;  -er.] 
(See  extract.) 

“In  the  west,  he  that  covers  a  house  with  slates  is 
called  a  healer  or  hellier.” — Ray:  South  and  East  Country 
Words. 


*heal-fang,  s.  [A.  S.  hedlsfang,  from  heals=the 
neck,  and  fang = a  catching.] 

1.  The  punishment  of  the  pillory. 

2.  A  fine  in  commutation  of  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory,  payable  to  the  king  or  chief  lord. 

*heal'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -ful(l).]  Tending  to 
heal  or  cure  ;  healing. 

“Water  of  healful  wisdom.” — Ecclus  xv.  3. 


.  keal'-ing  (1),  *heal-yng,  *hoal-ynge,  *heal- 
inge,  *heel-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Heal  (l),u.j 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Curing ;  tending  to  heal ;  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  healing. 

2.  Mild,  gentle,  soothing,  mollifying ;  as,  healing 
words.  {Milton.) 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  art,  or  power  of  curing. 
“The  gyftes  othealynge."— Bible:  1  Corinth,  xii.  (1551.) 
IF  The  healing  art:  The  art  or  science  of  medicine. 

heal  -Ifig  (2) ,  s.  [Heal  (2) ,  v.]  The  art  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  covering  roofs  with  tiles,  &c. 


healing-stone,  s.  A  roofing  slate  or  tile. 

“  For  the  covering  of  houses  there  are  three  sorts  of 
slate,  which  from  that  use  take  the  name  of  healing- 
stones." — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fo.  6. 

healing-tissue,  s. 

Bot.  Phys. :  A  tissue  which  heals  injured  parts. 
It  differs  from  the  generating  and  suberose  tissues. 
{Thom6.) 

heal  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  healing  (1);  -ly.]  In 
a  healing  manner;  so  as  to  heal  or  cure. 

*heal'-less,  *heale-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -less.] 
Unhealed,  uncured,  ill. 

“How  might  a  wight  in  turment  and  in  drede 
And  healelesse  you  send  as  yet  gladnesse.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  V. 

♦heal'-some,  a.  [Eng.  heal;  -some.]  Healing, 
healthy,  healthsome,  wholesome. 

health,  *helth,  subst.  [A.  S .hcelth;  from  hdl= 
whole;  hcelan=  to  heal.] 

1.  Freedom  from  bodily  illness  or  unsoundness  ;  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  of  all  the  parts  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  being,  when  all  the  organs  perform  their 
natural  functions  freely  and  properly. 

“There  is  scarce  any  [folly]  against  which  warnings 
are  of  less  efficacy  than  the  neglect  of  health." — Rambler, 
No.  48. 

2.  Soundness  of  intellect  and  morals ;  purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  uprightness. 

“There  is  no  health  in  us.” — Common  Prayer;  General 
Confession. 

*3.  Divine  grace  or  favor;  salvation. 

“  That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations.” — Psalm  lxvii.  2. 

4.  Welfare,  prosperity. 

“To  the  state’s  best  health.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  wish  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  pledging 
a  person  in  a  toast. 

“  Drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom.” 

Tennyson:  In  Nemoriam  (Cone.),  83. 

6.  A  toast ;  a  pledge  in  drinking. 

“He  asked  leave  to  begin  two  healths:  the  first  was  to 
the  king’s  mistress,  and  the  second  to  his  wife.” — Howel. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  an  indispensable  institu¬ 
tion  in  all  the  great  cities  of  America. 

health-guard,  s. 

Naut. :  Officers  appointed  to  carry  out  quarantine 
regulations. 

health-officer,  s.  A  public  official  appointed  to 
look  after  the  sanitary  matters  of  a  district. 

health-drlnk-ing,  s.  [Eng.  health,  and  drink¬ 
ing.]  The  act  or  practice  of  pledging  a  person  in 
drinking. 

“Of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinking,  of  cardplaying.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

health  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  health;  - ful(l ).] 

1.  Full  of  or  enjoying  good  health  ;  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  or  unsoundness;  in  the  enjoyment  of  health; 
healthy. 

“  In  healthful  body  how 
A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain.” 

Armstrong :  Of  Preserving  Health,  bk.  i. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  health ;  wholesome,  salu¬ 
brious,  salutary ;  as,  a  healthful  climate. 

‘  So  rich  in  soyle,  so  healthfulle  in  her  ayre.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  L 

*3.  Well-disposed. 

“  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand, 

Had  you  an  healthful  ear  to  hear  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

health  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  healthful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  health. 

2.  Wholesomely ;  in  a  manner  tending  to  promote 
health;  salubriously. 

“A  place  of  retirement,  healthfully  and  pleasantly 
seated.” — Strype:  Life  of  Parker  (an.  1653). 

health'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  healthy,  or  in 
health. 

“  It  would  conduce  much  to  their  healthfulness.” — Ful¬ 
ler:  Worthies;  Bedfordshire. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  healthy,  wholesome,  or 
salutary. 

“Not  only  the  habitabieness,  but  healthfulness ,  of  that 
climate  and  country.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  643. 

health’-I-ly ,  adj.  [English  healthy; -ly.]  In  a 
healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  or  salutary  condi¬ 
tion  or  state. 

health -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  healthy ;  health ;  salu¬ 
brity. 

“  These  advantages  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  health¬ 
iness  of  its  climate.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’ 


healthless 
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hearse 


health'  less,  a.  [Eng.  health ;  -Zess.]  4.  To  be  a  hearer  of;  to  attend  the  preaching  or 

l.  Not  in  the  enjoyment  of  health;  sick;  ill;  in-  ministration  of.  ( Colloquial .) 
tirrn •  5-  To  try  in  a  court  of  justice;  as,  The  case  was 

“A  healthless  body  and  a  sad  disease  do  seldom  make  heard,  last  term, 
men  weary  of  this  world.”—**.  Taylor:  Boly  Dying,  ch  ’  ■ 


iii  ,  §  3. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health ;  unhealthy ;  unwhole¬ 
some. 

They  are  healthless ,  chargeable,  and  useless.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Holy  Hying,  ch.  iii.,  §  3. 

health -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthless;  -nes.s.1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  healthless. 


3.  An  audience ;  a  reception  for  the  purpose  o<r 
listening  to  what  one  has  to  say. 

“As  a  private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  pro- 

h'To  attend  at  a  court  of  justice  for  the  hearing  Ena^ch’^^  ^  r0ytt* 

of  judicially ;  to  sit  in  a  court  or  as  a  judge  for  the  mancUte'  Maca“iau'  Hlst  Ena "  ch'  zlz' 


trying  and  determination  of. 

“Hear  the  causes,  and  judge  righteously.” — Deut.  i.  16. 

7.  To  attend  as  a  worshiper  at. 

“And  fasteth  ofte  and  hereth  messe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

8.  To  regard  with  favor ;  to  listen  or  accede  to  the 


The  inconveniences  or  healthlessness  of  the  person.” —  request  or  claims  of. 

Bp.  Taylor i  Rule  of  Cons.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  rule  8.  b  “  They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 

health  -some,  a,  [Eng.  health,  and  suff.  -some.)  'n^'  Matthew  vi.  7. 

9.  To  pay  heed  or  attention  to ;  to  respect,  to 
heed,  to  obey ;  to  attend  to  the  teaching,  doctrines, 


.  'j - -  “  ~  ivvu/vviv,  unci  ouu.  '00/(10 

jfcieaitny ;  tending  to  promote  health ;  wholesome. 
“To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in.” 

Sliakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

E*health'-s6me-ness,  *health’-s6me-nesse,  s. 
Eng.  healthsome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
eing  healthsome. 

“He  [Caesar]  himself  made  so  many  iorneyes  as  he 
thought  sufficient  for  chaunge  of  the  places  for  health - 
tomenesse.” — Golding:  Caesar,  to.  271. 

health -y,  a.  [Eng.  health;  -y.] 

1.  Enjoying  good  health  ;  being  in  a  sound  state  of 
body ;  hale ;  sound ;  free  from  disease  or  sickness. 

“  They  that  haunt  the  healthy  limbs  alone.” 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  3. 

2.  Conducive  or  tending  to  health ;  wholesome ; 
healthsome;  salubrious;  salutary. 

“  Gardening  or  husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit 
and  healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  business.” — 
Locke. 


3.  Morally  wholesome,  or  salutary;  as,  There  is  a 
healthy  tone  in  a  book. 


which  we  hear.” — Reid:  On  the  Intellectual  and  Active 
Powers,  Essay  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  hearken,  to  listen,  to  attend. 

“Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii.  123. 

3.  To  learn  by  listening;  to  be  told;  to  receive 
heam,  *hame,  s.  [A.  S.  hama,  homa= a  covering;  from  another  information  by  word  of  mouth. 

O.  Sax.  &  O.  H.  Ger.  hamo  (in  composition) ;  cf .  Icel,  “  He  began  with  right  a  mery  chere, 

hams=th&  slough  of  a  snake ;  O.  Dut.  hamna—  after-  His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shal  here.” 

birth.]  The  afterbirth  or  secundine  of  an  animal.  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  860. 

heap,  *heep,  *heepe,  *hep,  *hepe,  s.  [A.  S.  *4.  To  be  heard  of ;  to  be  reported. 
heap;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoop;  Icel.  hopr ;  Dan.  hob;  .  *5.  To  be  called;  to  answer  to  a  name.  (A  Latin- 
Sw.  hop ;  Ger.  haufe;  O.  H.  Ger.  htifo;  Suss,  kerpa ;  ism.) 


many  things  thrown 
by  heaps,  one  upon 


Lith.  kaupas.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  accumulation  of 
together ;  a  pile ;  a  mass. 

“The  dead  were  fallen  down 
another.” — Wisdom,  xviii.  23. 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  rabble ;  a  cluster. 

“Amongst  this  princely  heap.” 

Sliakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  great  quantity ;  a  mass ;  a  large  number. 

“A  vast  heap  both  of  places  of  scripture,  and  quota¬ 
tions.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1634). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Print. :  The  pile  of  wet  .paper  to  be  fed  to,  or 
of  printed  paper  delivered  from,  a  machine  or 
press. 

2.  Min.:  The  refuse  or  sterile  gangue  thrown  into 
a  pile. 

heap,  *hep-en,  *hep-in,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hedpian.] 

[Heap,  s.] 

1.  To  throw  together  or  lay  in  a  heap,  mass,  or 
pile  ;  to  mass  ;  to  pile. 

“Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire.” — Ezekiel  xxiv.  10. 

2.  To  accumulate ;  to  amass ;  to  bring  together. 

“And  the  late  dignities  heap’d  up  to  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

3.  To  form  or  round  into  a  heap,  as  in  measuring. 


Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  A  judicial  trial  or  investigation  of  a  suit;  the 
listening  to,  considering,  and  determining  of  tha 
facts,  evidence,  and  arguments  in  a  cause. 

“Leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  il.  1. 

5.  Reach  of  the  ear  ;  the  distance  within  which 
one  can  hear;  earshot. 

“  The  fox  had  the  good  luck  to  be  within  hearing.”—, 
V Estrange-  Fables. 

6.  A  scolding,  a  lecture. 

II.  Anat.  <&  Phys. :  It  is  on  the  auditory  nerve, 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  situated  in  tha 
temporal  bone,  that  the  sonorous  undulations  make 
their  impression,  the  vibrations  being  propagated 
through  the  surrounding  medium,  generally  air,  by 
the  corresponding  waves  or  undulations  they  pro- 
“  I  speak  to  tho  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard  duce  in  it.  A  slight  laxity  of  the  membrana  tym- 
birr,  ” — T,.h„  or  pani  is  usual,  permitting  vibrations  in  accordance 

with  grave  or  deep  tones ;  by  the  action  of  the  tensor 
tumpani  this  may  be  tightened  so  as  to  vibrate  with 
sharper  or  higher  tones.  This  sense  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  cultivation,  as  in  the  case  of  musicians, 
and  in  people  exposed  to  danger,  or  living  by  hunt¬ 
ing.  The  pitch  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
.  .  in  a  given  time,  the  high  notes  being  the  quickest, 

The  ear  is  not  that  which  hears;  but  the  organ  by  and  the  low  the  slowest.  The  strength  or  loudness 
inch  we  hear.”  Reid-  On  the  intellectual  and  Active  depends  on  the  force  and  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  timbre  or  quality  of  musical  sounds,  as  of  the 
flute,  violin,  &c.,  all  sounding  a  note  of  the  same 
pitch,  depends  on  differences  of  form  in  the  undu¬ 
lations. 

heark'-en  (first  e  silent),  *herk-en,  *herk- 
nen,  *hark-ne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hyrenian,  heorc- 
nian,  from  hyran  —  to  hear;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
horcken,  horken,  harcken,  from  Dut.  hooren  =  to 
hear;  Ger.  horchen ,  from  O.  H.  Ger  hdrjan;  Ger, 
hbren=to  hear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  by  listening;  to  perceive  with  the  ear. 


or  advice  of. 

“They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them.” — Luke  xvi.  29. 

10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  taught. 

“I  speak  to  the  world 
of  him.” — John  viii.  26. 

*11.  To  learn  or  be  informed  of  by  report. 

“  Until  her  husband’s  welfare  she  did  hear.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  263. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  or  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  sound. 


Or  hear’st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  7. 

IT  (1)  *To  hear  a  bird  sing:  To  receive  private 
communication. 

“  I  will  lay  odds,  that  ere  this  year  expire, 

We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.  I  hear  a  bird  so  sing.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  6. 

(2)  To  hear  tell  of :  To  hear  by  report;  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of.  ( Vulgar.) 

(3)  To  hear  say :  To  hear  by  report. 

“  For  I  heard  say  that  there  were  some  homely  thieves. 
Borne  pickers  in  this  worshipful  house.” — Latimer  \Sermon 
on  the  Gospel  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day. 

*(4)  To  hear  well  or  ill:  To  be  praised  (or  cen¬ 
sured)  ;  to  be  well  (or  ill)  spoken  of. 

“They  are  these  make  mee  heave  so  ill,  both  in  towne 
and  countrey,  as  I  doe.” — Ben  Jonson:  Masques;  Love  Re¬ 
stored. 

hear,  inter j.  [Properly  the  imperative  of  the 
verb,  and  more  fully  hear  him  (q.  v.).]  An  exclama¬ 
tion  or  cry  used  in  reference  to  the  words  of  a 
speaker;  it  may  indicate,  according  to  the  tone  in 
which  itis  uttered,  admiration,  acquiescence,  indig¬ 
nation,  or  derision.  It  is  frequently  repeated  as 
“Hear,  hear.” 

*hear  him,  interj.  (See  extract.) 

“The  phrase  ‘hear  him,’  a  phrase  which  had  originally 
been  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remind 


“  [I]  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here.” 

Milton:  Comus,  169. 

2.  To  listen  to  with  attention ;  to  pay  attentior 
to ;  to  regard. 

“The  king  of  Naples  hearkens  my  brother’s  suit.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  listen ;  to  lend  the  ear ;  to  pay  attention, 
regard,  or  obedience. 

“To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
*2.  To  inquire ;  to  ask  about. 

“Hearken  after  their  offense.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1, 
*3.  To  be  on  the  alert ;  to  lie  in  wait. 

“  The  youngest  daughter  whom  you  hearken  for.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
*4,  To  listen,  to  follow  the  dictates  of. 

“  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh.” — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  L 

heark-en-er  (first  e  silent),  *herk-en-er,  a. 
[Eng.  hearken;  -er.]  One  who  hearkens,  hears,  or 
listens  ;  a  hearer,  an  auditor. 

“  O  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  279. 


TT  Heap  is  often  followed  by  up  or  on,  as  in  ex-  members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion,  had, 
amples  above. 


[Eng.  heap;  -er.)  One  who  heaps, 
vho 


makes  heaps  or 


heap-er,  s.  _ 

accumulates,  or  amasses ;  one  w 
piles. 

heap  -ing,  a.  [English  heap;  -ing.)  Filled  up, 
heaped  up ;  as,  a  heaping  teaspoonful. 

heap'-y,  a.  [Eng.  heap;  -y.]  Lying  in  heaps; 
heaped.  {Dry den:  Virgil;  Eel.  vii.  70.) 

hear,  *heare,  *heer,  *heere,  *here,  *heren, 
*huyre  (pa.  t.  *herd,  *lierde, heard;  pa.  par.  *herd, 
*iherd,  heard),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hyran,  Mr  an  (pa.  t. 
hijrde,  pa.  par.  qehyred) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hooren; 
Icel.  heyra;  Dan.  Mre ;  Sw.  hdra;  Goth,  hausjan; 
Ger.  hdren;  O.  H.  Ger.  horjan .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  hearing ;  to  perceive 
or  be  cognizant  of  by  the  ear. 

“He  hurde  angles  synge  an  hey  by  the  lyste  thys.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  279. 

2.  To  give  audience  to ;  to  listen  to  the  words  of. 
“  He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith 

in  Christ.”— Acts  xxiv.  24. 

3.  To  listen  to  one  repeating  as  a  task  or  the  like ; 
to  listen  to  the  repetition  of ;  as,  to  hear  a  lesson. 


hear-say,  *heare-say,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hear ,  and 
say.) 

during  some  years,  been  gradually  becoming  what  it  now  A.  As  subst.:  Common  talk  or  report;  rumor, 
is— that  is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  fame. 

of  admiration^  acquiescence  indignation,  or  derision.”  .<Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whis- 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.  per.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  1. 

heard,^pref.  &pa.  par.  [Hear,  v.]  ]$,  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  common  talk  or 

hear  -er,  *heer-er,  *her-er,  *hier-ere,  s.  [Eng.  report;  depending  upon  or  derived  from  rumor; 
hear  ;  -er.]  told  or  given  at  second  hand. 

1.  One  who  hears  or  listens  to  anything;  an  au¬ 


ditor  ;  one  of  an  audience. 

“  Filled  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

2.  One  who  attends  the  ministry  or  discourses  of 
another. 

hear -Ing,  *her-ing,  *heer-yng,  pr.par.,a.&s. 

[Hear,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  act  of  listening  to  anything ;  attention  to 
what  is  orally  communicated ;  audience. 

“  Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 


“All  hearsay  reports  are  to  be  discarded.”— Lewis:  Cred, 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiv.,  §  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  492. 

hearsay-evidence,  s. 

Law:  Evidence  given  at  second  hand  by  persons 
who  have  heard  the  actual  witness  relate  or  admit 
what  he  knew  of  certain  transactions.  Such  evi¬ 
dence,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  admissible  in  courts 
of  justice. 

“In  some  cases,  as  in  proof  of  any  general  customs,  or 
matters  of  common  tradition  or  repute,  the  courts  admit 
of  hearsay-evidence,  or  au  account  of  what  persons  de¬ 
ceased  have  declared  in  their  lifetime:  but  such  evidence 
will  not  be  received  of  any  particular  facts.” — Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  23. 

hearse  (l),*heerce,  *herce,  *herse,  s.  [OldFr. 

herce— a  harrow,  a  portcullis;  French  herse ;  I  tal. 
erpice,  from  Lat.  hirpicem,  acc.  of  hirpex,  irpex=& 
harrow.] 


bdll,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


hearse 
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*1.  A  harrow. 

*2.  A  triangle,  that  being  the  shape  of  the  French 
harrow. 

“  The  archers  ther  stode  in  maner  of  a  herse.” — Berners: 

Froissart;  Cronycle,  ch.  c x x x . 

*3.  A  herse  (q.  v.). 

*4.  A  bier. 

5.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  taken  to  the 
grave ;  a  funeral  carriage  or  car. 

“  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Coesar,  iii.  2. 

6.  A  coffin  on  a  bier. 

"  Your  laments 

Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry’s  hearse.'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

hearse,  v.t.  [Hearse,  s.]  pum61111 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin  ;  to  carry  in  or  on  a  hearse  rounded 
to  the  grave. 

“  Would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in 
her  coffin.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  surround  with  anything  gloomy. 

“The  house  is  hersed  about  with  a  black  wood.” 

Crashaw:  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

hearse  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hind  in  its 
second  year. 

hearse'-cloth,  *herse-clOth,  s.  [Eng.  hearse 
(1),  and  cloth.]  A  pall;  a  cloth  used  to  cover  a 
coffin  or  bier. 

“His  imbroydered  sute,  with  the  cope-stitch, 

Made  of  a  hersecloth.”  Ben  Jonson:  Fox,  ii.  5. 

hearse -like,  *herse-lyke,  a.  [English  hearse , 
and  like.]  Suitable  to  or  for  a  funeral ;  funereal. 

heart  (e  silent),  *heort,  *heorte,  *hert,  *herte, 

♦hlerte,  *horte,  *hurte,  s.  [A.  S.  heorte;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  hart ;  Icel.  hjarta;  Sw.  hjerta;  Dut. 
hierte;  Goth,  hiarto;  O.  II.  Ger.  herzd ;  Ger.  herz ; 

Lat.  cor  (gen.  cordis) :  Gr.  ker,kardia;  Ir.  cridhe; 

Russ.  serdtse ;  Sansc.  hrid,  hridaya.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  faculties,  capaci¬ 
ties,  inclinations,  affections,  passions,  or  moral 
character,  it  is  used  for — 

(1)  The  mind ;  the  mental  or  thinking  faculties ; 
the  soul. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  central  solid  portion  or  core  of  a 
twisted  column. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:  The  central  organ  of  circulation,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  membrane,  the  pericardium,  and  lying 


between  the  two  layers  of  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  kill  by  grief. 


3.  In  one' s  heart  of  hearts :  In  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

“Like  most  parents,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  have  a 
favorite  child.” — Dickens:  David  Copperfield.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  break  the  heart  of: 

(1)  To  cause  the  greatest  grief  or  sorrow  to;  to 


with  the  base  directed 
upward  and  backward 
to  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  apex  downward 
and  forward  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
and  to  the  left.  The 
under  side  is  flattened 
and  rests  on  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  upper 
rounded  and  convex, 
formed  by  the  right 
ventricle  and  partially 
by  the  left ;  above  these 
are  the  auricles  whose 
appendages  project  for¬ 
ward,  overlapping  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  large  ante¬ 
rior  vessel  at  the  root  of 
the  heart,  crossing  ob¬ 
liquely  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  aorta  (a). 

The  right  is  the  venous 
side  of  the  heart,  the 
left  arterial.  [Circula¬ 
tion.]  The  right  auricle  (a)  is  larger  than  the  left, 
and  more  complex  in  structure ;  it  has  two  valves, 
the  eustachian  and  the  coronary.  The.re  is  not  the 
same  pyramidal  form  in  the  left  ventricle  as  in  the 


Heart. 

A.  Eight  Auricle,  v.  Eight 
Yentricle.  a.  Aorta,  b.  Tri¬ 
cuspid  Valve,  c.  Column® 
Cornea;,  d.  Chord®  Ten- 
dine*. 


(2)  To  bring  nearly  to  completion ;  to  complete- 
the  greatest  part. 

5.  To  find  in  one's  heart :  To  be  willing;  to  feel  a 
willingness  or  inclination. 

6.  To  get  or  learn  by  heart :  To  commit  to  memory  ; 

to  learn  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  with¬ 
out  a  copy.  / 

“We  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory  the  get- 
ting  it  by  heart” — South. 

7.  To  have  at  heart:  To  teach  or  feel  strongly  about 
or upon. 

“What  I  have  most  at  heart  is,  that  some  method  should 
be  thought  on  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  our  language.” 

— Swift. 

8.  To  have  in  the  heart:  To  design,  to  purpose,  to 
intend. 

9.  To  have  (or  feel)  one's  heart  in  one's  mouth:  To. 
be  greatly  frightened  or  startled. 

10.  To  lay  to  heart :  To  take  to  heart. 

11.  To  lose  one's  heart:  To  fall  in  love. 

12.  To  set  the  heart  at  rest :  To  tranquilize,  con¬ 
sole,  or  quiet  one ;  to  be  tranquil  or  easy  in  mind. 
(Midsummer  Night' s  Dream,  i.  2.) 

13.  To  set  the  heart  on :  To  be  very  desirous  of  or 
anxious  for ;  to  fix  the  desires  on;  to  be  very  fond 
of. 

14.  To  speak  to  one's  heart:  To  comfort,  to  encour¬ 
age,  to  cheer. 

15.  To  take  to  heart:  To  feel  greatly ;  to  beaffected 


“My  heart  misgives  me;  here  comes  Master  Fenton.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  v.  5. 

(2)  The  affections  or  passions,  especially  those  of 
a  good  or  admirable  kind. 

(3)  Tho  will,  the  inclination ;  a  disposition  or 
tendency. 

“Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(4)  Courage ;  spirit. 

“  Those  who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart,’’ — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

(5)  Zeal;  earnestness;  ardor. 

“His  heart -was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art.” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

(6)  Sense  of  good  or  ill ;  moral  character. 

“Every  man’s  heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good  or  evil, 


right;  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  also  the  apex  Of  the  greatly  by  ;  to  feel  great  concern  about 
left  ventricle,  and  therefore  larger  than  the  right.  1R  -» — ■ 

The  valves  of  the  right  ventricle  (v)  are  the  tricus¬ 
pid  (6)  and  semilunar;  of  the  left  the  mitral  (bi¬ 
cuspid)  and  semilunar.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  connects  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and 
in  connection  with  the  ventricular  valves  we  have 
the  columnce  carnece  ( c ),  of  which  there  are  three 
sets,  and  the  chordce  tendinece  (d).  There  are  three 
layers  of  fibers  in  the  ventricles — the  external, 
middle,  and  internal— their  peculiar  spiral  arrange¬ 
ment  causing  the  tilting  forward  of  the  cardiac 
apex.  The  fibers  of  the  auricles  are  in  two  layers 
—the  external  and  internal;  and  the  left  auricle 
is  thicker  and  more  fleshy  than  the  right.  From 
the  right  ventricle  arises  the  pulmonary  artery, 
conveying  the  venous  blood  to  be  aerated  in  the 
lungs ;  the  infundibulum  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
anterior  wall.  The  left  auricle  contains  the  four 
pulmonary  veins  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart, 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the  aorta, 
to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  return¬ 
ing  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  to  the 
right  auricle.  , 

(2)  Compar.:  In  the  lowest  animals  we  have  no 
bloodvessels,  every  part  absorbing  nutritious  fluid 
for  itself ;  the  lower  Entozoa,  and  even  the  embryo 
in  man  in  its  early  stage,  are  examples.  The  jelly¬ 
fish  is  the  lowest  form  of  life  with  circulatory  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  higher  Entozoa,  then  in  the  Sea-Urchin 
and  Star-fish,  we  come  to  contractile  power  and 


even  secretly  committed,  and  known  to  none  but  itself'  Pulsation  in  part  of  the  chief  vessel;  and  in  the 
either  like  or  disallow  itself.”—  Hooker.  higher  order  of  worms  and  in  insects  this  is  divided 

into  cavities,  until,  in  the  mollusks,  we  come  to  a 


(7)  Tho  seat  of  love ;  the  affections. 

“  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.” — Proverbs  xxiii.  26. 

(8)  Passions;  anxiety;  concern. 

“  Set  your  heart  at  rest.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

(9)  The  inmost  or  most  secret  thoughts. 

“Michal  saw  King  David  leaping  and  dancing  before 

the  Lord,  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart.” — 2  Samuel 

ri.  16. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  anything ;  the  core. 

“  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  The  secret  part;  the  essence;  the  inmost  part; 
the  vital  or  most  essential  part. 

“  Shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

*5.  The  utmost  degree. 

“  This  gay  charm,  .  . 

Beguil’d  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
f6.  Strength,  power,  vigor,  efficacy. 

“And  let  the  field  each  other  year  remain, 
Fallowed  and  eared  to  gather  heart  again.” 

May:  Virgil;  Georgic  i. 

7.  Used  as  a  kind  and  familiar  compellation  to 
persons. 

“I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

8.  Anything  which  has  the  shape  or  appearance 
of  a  heart;  a  representation  of  a  heart:  that  is,  an 
oval  figure,  pointed  obtusely  atone  end,  and  having 
an  indentation  or  depression  at  the  other. 


distinct  sac,  with  muscular  walls  and  two  chambers 
— an  auricle  and  ventricle — in  fact,  a  systemic  heart. 
Then  in  fishes  we  have  a  two-chambered  heart,  not 
commencing  at  systemic  circulation,  but  at  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  respiratory  movement.  Among  the  higher 
reptiles,  we  find  the  circulation  approaching  that 
m  birds  and  mammals,  till  we  get  the  double  heart, 
as  in  man. 

3.  Bot. :  [Heart-wood.] 

4.  Cards:  One  of  a  suit  of  cards  marked  with  fig¬ 
ures  shapedlike  a  heart.  [I.  8.] 

“He  loved  the  Dean — I  lead  a  heart.” 

Swift:  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

5.  Mach. :  A  heart-shaped  wheel  or  cam  used  for 


16.  To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve:  To  be 
open,  frank,  and  plain  in  one’s  feelings  or  inten¬ 
tions. 

17.  To  take  heart  of  grace :  To  pluck  up  courage. 

“The  besieged  Turks  took  heart  of  grace.” — Mrs.  Ga&- 

kell:  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  lx. 

IF  Floating-heart : 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Limnanthemum. 

M  Obvious  compounds :  Heart-affecting,  heart- 
affrighting,  heart-alluring,  heart-anguish,  heart- 
appalling,  heart-bold,  heart-buried,  heart-cheering , 
heart-chilled,  heart-chilling,  heart-consoling ,  heart¬ 
consuming,  heart-corroding,  heart-easing,  heart¬ 
gnawing,  heart-grinding,  heart-hardened,  heart- 
humbled,  heart-humiliation ,  heart-inspiring ,  heart- 
mysteries,  heart-offending,  lieart-paining,  heart¬ 
piercing,  heart-quelling,  heart-shaking,  heart-sor¬ 
rowing,  &c. 

heart-ache,  s.  Pain  or  anguish  of  mind ;  grief. 

“That  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

heart-and-club,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  moth,  Agrotis  corticea,  one  of 
the  Noctuas  (Noctuidae).  (Newman.) 

heart-and-dart,  s. 

Entom.:  Agrotis  exclamationis,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Noctuidae.  The  fore-wings  are  pale-brown, 
tinged  with  reddish-gray  ;  in  their  center  is  a  brown- 
black  spot.  The  hinder  ones  of  the  male  are  white, 
those  of  the  female  smoky-gray.  Expansion  or 
wings  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  caterpillar  is 
destructive  to  turnips.  (Stainton.) 

heart-beat,  s.  A  feeling  of  desire;  a  longing;  a 
desire. 

“But  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosoms.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha ,  xxi. 

heart-blood,  *herte-blod,  s. 

1.  Blood  shed  in  death ;  life  blood. 

2.  The  soul ;  the  essence. 

“  The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1. 

heart-bond,  s. 


Masonry:  A  bond  in  which  no  header-stone 

- ^  - - -  stretches  across  the  wall,  but  two  headers  meet  in 

converting  a  rotary  into  a  reciprocating  motion,  the  middle,  and  their  joint  is  covered  by  another 
[Heart-cam.]  stone  laid  header  fashion. 

*heart-bound,  a.  Hard-hearted,  stingy,  mean. 
(Adams:  Works,  i.  169.) 

heart-break,  *heart-breake,  s.  Overpowering 
sorrow  or  anguish  of  mind. 


6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  dead-eye  of  triangular  shape,  having  but 
one  eye,  whose  lower  edge  has  scores  for  the  lan¬ 
yard  which  hauls  taut  the  backstay  occupying  the 
outside  groove.  Collar-hearts  are  open  at  the  lower 
ends ;  a  double  score  is  cut  round  the  outside,  and 
two  grooves  on  each  side  for  the  seizing,  which 
kcepstho  collar  in  the  scores  of  the  heart. 

1^)  The  inner  part  of  a  shroud-laid  rope. 

7.  Physiol.:  [Circulation.] 

1.  At  heart :  In  reality ;  truly ;  at  bottom ;  as,  to 
be  good  at  heart. 

“  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.’* 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  217. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare, 

wolf, 


amidst, 

work, 


“Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time’s  sapping 
motion.”  Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

heart-breaker,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  breaks 
the  heart ;  specif.,  a  lady’s  curls  ;  a  love-lock. 

“Like  Samson’s  heart-breakers ,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  e.  i. 

heart-breaking,  a.  &  s. 

2.  For  one’s  henvt  •  T?™.  ^  vT'f  f  7' -t '''  "i"j  a^\:  pa„U!?ing  overpowering  sorrow  or 

depended  on  it  *’  For  one  s  llfe !  lf  one  8  hfe  a°guish  °f  mmd  ’  ful1  °f  or  caused  by  the  greatest 

Heart-breaking  tears  and  melancholy  dreams.” 

Wordsworth:  Inscriptions  for  a  Seat, 


I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice ,  v.  1. 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  aj,  ce 


sir, 

=  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


heart-broken 
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B.  As  subst. :  Overpowering  sorrow  or  atiguish. 
“What  greater  heart-breaking  and  confusion  can  there 
be  to  one,  than  to  have  all  his  secret  faults  laid  open, 
■and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  him?” — 
Sake-will. 

heart-broken,  *heart-broke,  a.  Suffering  from 
overpowering  sorrow  or  anguish  of  mind. 

“A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  6. 

heart-burn,  s.  [Heartburn.] 

heart-burned,  a.  Having  the  heart  inflamed; 
Buffering  from  heartburn. 

“  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I  never  can  see  him 
but  lam  heart-burned  an  hour  after.” — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

heart-burning,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  discontent  or  jealousies. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  Heartburn  (q.  v.). 

2.  Discontent;  jealousies;  secret  enmity. 

"  Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined, 

With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burnings.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  77. 

heart-cam,  s. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  cam  which  serves  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  uniform  rotary  motion  into  uniform  rec¬ 
tilinear  reciprocating  motion.  The  principle  of  its 
construction  is,  that  for  each  successive  equal  part 
of  one-half  revolution  of  the  cam,  the  rod  must 
have  been  moved  by  its  periphery  through  a  cor¬ 
responding  equal  part  of  its  entire  stroke. 

heart-certain,  a.  Thoroughly  certain.  (Keats: 
Endymion ,  i.) 
heart-cockle,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Isocardia,  a  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Oar- 
diidse  (Cockles).  [Isocardia.]  [Heart-shell.] 
♦heart-dear,  adj.  Sincerely  beloved;  tenderly 
loved. 

“When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 
heart-deep,  adj.  Rooted  in  the  heart;  deeply 
rooted. 

heart-disease,  s.  A  generic  term  in  common 
use  for  various  affections,  which  are  known  to  the 
medical  profession  by  specific  names.  There  are 
valvular  and  aortic  diseases ;  fatty  degeneration, 
dilatation,  palpitation,  irritability,  hypertrophy, 
and  syncope  of  the  heart ;  endocarditis,  pericardi¬ 
tis,  and  dropsy  (q.  v.). 

♦heart-drops,  s.pl.  Tears  of  sincere  affection. 

“Affection’s  heart-drops,  gushing  o’er, 

Had  flowed  as  fast.”  Byron:  To  Thyrza. 

heart-felt,  a.  Felt  in  the  heart;  deeply  felt; 
sincere. 

“All  vanished; — ’twas  a  heart-felt  cross.1' 

Wordsworth:  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

heart-free,  a.  Unaffected  by  love,  heart-whole. 
(Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  ii.  11.) 

heart-grief,  s.  Heart-ache;  anguish  of  mind; 
heart-felt  grief. 

“Than  is  your  majesty;  there’s  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 

That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

♦heart-hardness,  s.  Hardness  of  heart;  in¬ 
sensibility  of  feeling. 

♦heart-hatred,  s.  Deep,  strong,  or  bitter  hatred ; 
detestation. 

♦heart-heaviness,  s.  Heaviness  or  depression  of 
the  spirits ;  sadness. 

♦heart-heavy,  a.  Depressed  in  spirit, 
heart-like,  a.  Like  a  heart  in  shape  or  form, 
heart-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Dicycla  oo,  a  moth  of  the  family  Cos- 
midie. 

heart-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Heart-seed  (q.  v.). 
heart-quake,  s.  A  trembling  of  the  heart. 

“  Heart-quakes  shook  the  joints.” 

Chapman:  Homer. 

heart-rending,  a.  Heart-breaking ;  causing  the 
greatest  anguish  of  mind ;  overpowering  with  grief. 

“Materials  for  the  darkest  and  most  heart-rending 
tales.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

♦heart-rising,  s.  A  rising  of  the  heart;  oppo- 
eition. 

heart-robbing,  a.  Depriving  of  heart  or  thought ; 
ecstatic. 

“A  melting  pleasance  ran  through  every  part, 

And  me  revived  with  heart-robbing  gladness.” 

Spenser.  ( Worcester.') 

heart-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cardiospermum  (q.  v.). 


heart-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Cordate  (q.  v.). 
heart-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Isocardia  cor,  a  mollusk  of  the  Cockle 
family.  [Heart-cockle.] 

heart-sick,  a. 

1.  Sick  at  heart;  pained  in  mind  ;  deeply  afflicted. 

‘‘Heartsick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 

Recalled  fair  Scotland’s  hills  again!” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  9. 

2.  Caused  by  or  expressive  of  grief  of  heart. 

“Unless  the  breath  of  heartsick  groans, 

Mistlike,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

heart-sickening,  a.  Causing  sickness,  depres¬ 
sion,  or  grief  of  heart ;  saddening. 

heart-sickness,  subst.  Depression  of  heart  or 

spirits ;  sadness. 

heart-sinking,  subst.  Depression  of  spirits; 
despondency. 

heart-sore,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  cause  of  deep  sorrow  or  pain. 

“His  only  heartsore  and  his  only  foe.” 

Spenser.  (Todd.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sore  or  sick  at  heart. 

2.  Causing  heart-sickness ;  grieving  or  paining  the 
heart. 

“  Heart-sore  sighs.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  L 

heart-sorrow,  s.  Deep  or  sincere  grief. 

heart-stirring,  adj.  Arousing  or  moving  the 
heart;  heart-inspiring.  (Wordsworth:  Excursion, 
bk.  vii.) 

heart-stricken,  a.  The  same  as  Heart-struck 
(q.  v.). 

heart-string,  s.  One  of  the  tendons  supposed  to 
brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

“Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-string  broke.” 

Moore:  Fire- Worshipers. 

heart-struck,  a. 

1.  Struck  or  driven  to  the  heart ;  aimed  at  and 
reaching  the  heart. 

“His  heart-struck  injuries.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 

2.  Struck  to  the  heart  with  anguish,  fear,  or  dis¬ 
may. 

“  Heart-struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  264. 

heart-swelling,  a.  Causing  the  heart  to  swell; 
rankling  in  the  heart. 

“  Through  proud  ambition  and  heart-swelling  hate.” 

Spenser.  (Todd.) 

heart-urchins,  s.pl. 

Zodl. :  Spatangidae  or  Brissidse,  a  family  of  Eclii- 
noidea. 

heart-wheel,  s.  One  form  of  cam-wheel,  which 
acts  by  a  regular  impulse  and  recession  to  recipro¬ 
cate  the  obj  ect  against  which  it  impinges.  [Heart- 
cam.] 

heart-whole,  a. 

1.  Having  the  heart  or  affections  free  or  un¬ 
touched  ;  not  affected  by  love. 

2.  With  unbroken  spirits  or  courage ;  undismayed. 

S.  Of  a  single  or  sincere  heart. 

heart-wood,  heartwood,  s. 

Bot.,  <&c. :  The  central  portion  of  the  wood  of 
exogens,  which  is  also  the  oldest,  and  has  had  more 
time  to  harden  than  that  more  recently  deposited. 
The  same  as  Duramen  (q.  v.). 

heart-wounded,  a.  Struck  to  the  heart  with 
grief  or  anguish. 

“  The  queen,  without  reflection  due, 
Heart-wounded,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  1,038. 

heart’s  blood,  s.  The  same  as  Heart-blood 
(q.v.). 

heart’s  ease,  heartsease,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ease,  tranquillity,  or  peace  of 
mind. 

"  Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart' 3  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Coesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  heartsease) :  Viola  tricolor. 

The  leaves,  which  have  long  petioles,  are  ovate- 
oblong  or  lanceolate-crenate,  the  stipules  leafy, 
pinnatifid;  the  sepals  with  long  auricles;  the 
flowers  in  the  wild  form  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  purple,  whitish,  or 
golden  yellow,  or  parti-colored.  Called  also  the 
Pansy  (q.v.).  _ 


hearth-piate 

heart  (e  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Heart,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  heart  or  courage  to ;  to  encourage,  to 
hearten. 

2.  To  build,  as  the  interior  of  a  rubble  wall,  solidly 
with  stone  and  mortar. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  or  grow  into  a  compact 
head  or  mass,  as  a  plant. 

heart-burn  (e  silent),  s.  [Eng .  heart,  and  burn. 
A  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  an  affection  of  the  heart.] 
Pathol.:  The  popular  name  for  Cardialgia  (q.v.). 
If  The  anatomical  meanings  of  the  Greek  kardia 
are  (1)  the  heart,  and  (2)  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  the  stomach  itself.  It  is  used  in  the 
word  cardialgy  in  the  latter  sense,  now  a  forgotten 
one.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  gastralgy  has  of  late 
been  substituted  for  cardialgy  as  the  name  of  heart¬ 
burn. 

heart  -ed  (first e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heart;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  heart ;  only  used  in  composition, 

“  See  his  diet  be  so  light  and  little 
He  grow  not  thus  high  hearted  on’t.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 

*2.  Seated  or  implanted  in  the  heart;  deeply 
seated. 

“My  cause  is  hearted,  thine  hath  no  less  reason.” — 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

heart -ed-ness  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hearted; 
-ness.]  Sincerity,  warmth,  zeal. 

“  False  heartedness  in  religion  and  hypocrisy.” — St  til¬ 
ing  fleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

heart'-en  (first  e  silent),  *hart-en,  v.  t.  [Eng. 
heart;  -en.] 

1.  To  give  heart,  courage,  or  spirit  to;  to  encour¬ 
age,  to  animate,  to  inspirit,  to  stir  up. 

“This  heartening  speech  a  little  roused  the  courage  of 
Booth.” — Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to ;  to  fertilize, 

“  Forget  not  then 

With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again.” 

May:  Virgil-,  Georgia  i. 

heart-en-er  (first  e  silent),  *hart -en-er,  s. 
[Eng.  hearten;  -er.J  One  who  or  that  which  gives 
courage  or  spirit ;  an  encourager. 

“A  coward’s  hartener  in  warre, 

The  stirring  drummekeepes  lesser  noise  from  farre.” 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  1. 

hearth  (e  silent),  *herth,  *herrhe,  s.  [A.  S, 

heorth;  cogn.  with  Dan.  haard;  Sw.  hard;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hert;  Ger.  herd.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  floor  of  a  fireplace ;  that  part  of  the 
floor  of  a  room  on  which  the  fire  stands,  generally 
of  brick  or  stone. 

“Preparing  on  the  hearth  his  mean  repast.” — Boling, 
broke:  Reflections  upon  Exile. 

2.  Fig. :  The  fireside ;  the  domestic  circle ;  the 
house  or  family  itself. 

“  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth.” 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall.:  The  floor  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
on  which  ore,  metal,  &c.,  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  flame  from  the  furnace.  The  hearth  has  a 
domed  ceiling,  and  is  divided  from  the  furnace  by 
a  bridge,  over  which  the  flame  passes.  [Reveb- 
beratory-furnace.] 

2.  Naut. :  The  grate  and  apparatus  employed  for 
cooking  the  food  for  the  ship’s  company. 

hearth-bottom,  s. 

Metall. :  The  sandstone,  usually  a  grit  or  coarse 
variety,  used  as  the  bed  of  the  blast  furnace. 

hearth-brush,  hearth-broom,  s-.  A  small  hair- 
broom  for  brushing  up  ashes  and  tidying  around 
the  hearth  of  an  open  grate. 

hearth-cinder,  s.  The  fused  mass,  the  slag, 
found  on  the  finery  hearth, 
hearth-ends,  s.  pi. 

Metall. :  Particles  of  unreducedlead  ore,  expelled 
by  decrepitation  and  the  blast  from  the  lead-smelt¬ 
ing  furnace.  This  becomes  mixed  with  lime  and 
fuel  used  in  smelting,  and  is  collected  from  time  to 
time,  is  washed  to  remove  earthy  particles,  and 
then  smelted. 

♦hearth-money,  *hearth-penny,  s.  A  tax  on 

hearths.  It  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
was  legalized  by  Charles  II.,  and  abolished  iu  1688. 
The  amount  was  two  shillings  for  each  hearth,  the 
money  being  paid  to  the  church  and  poor-rates. 
(Eng.) 

“  The  revenue  of  the  hearth-money  is  very  grievous  t<r 
the  people.” — Pari.  Hist.  William  and  Mary  (an.  1688-9). 

♦hearth-penny,  s.  [Hearth-money.] 
♦hearth-plate,  s. 

Metall. :  A  cast-iron  plate  forming  the  sole  of  the 
hearth  of  a  forge  or  finery  furnace. 
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hearth-tax 

♦hearth-tax,  s.  The  same  as  Hearth-money 

(q.  v.). 

“In  the  meantime,  to  gratify  the  people  the  hearth-tax 
was  remitted  forever.” — Evelyn:  Memoirs ,  March  8,  1689. 

♦hearth -911  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hearth ;  -en.] 
A  small  bundle  of  wood. 

hearth -less  (first  e  silent),  a.  [English  hearth ,* 
Jess.]  Destitute  of  a  hearth. 

“  While  thou,  Ferrara  !  .  .  .  shall  fall  down. 

And,  crumbling  piecemeal,  view  thy  hearthless  walls.” 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  ix. 

hearth  -stone  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hearth, 
and  stone.] 

1.  The  stone  forming  the  hearth ;  the  fireside. 

2.  A  soft  kind  of  stone  used  for  whitening  hearths, 
doorsteps,  &c. 

heart'-i-l^  (e  silent),  *hert-e-li,  ♦hert-e-liche, 

•hert-i-li,  adv.  [Eng.  hearty ;  - ly .] 

1.  From  the  heart;  with  the  heart;  willingly, 
cordially,  zealously. 

“They  seem  to  choose  heartily  their  father’s  ways.” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress ,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Vigorously,  eagerly,  freely. 

“And  in  due  time  feeds  heariily  on  both.” 

Cowper:  Conversation ,  838. 

heart -1-ness  (first  e  silent),  s.  [English  hearty ; 
•ness.) 

1.  Sincerity,  cordiality,  ardor,  warmth,  zeal. 


2150  heatli 

heat  *heate  *heet,  *hete,  *heete,  s.  [A.  S.  body  of  a  given  weight  1°;  the  unit  of  measnre 
hdetu  hceto,  from  hdt=\iot;  cogn.  with  Dan.  hede,  being  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  same 
from  hed — hot ;  Sw.  hetta,  from  7te#=hot;  Icel.  hiti;  weight  of  water  to  the  same  temperature.  Heat 
f)nt  hi  ftp  -  Ger  hitze  '  O  H.  Ger.  heizi.]  may  be  produced  by  solar  radiation,  chemical 

Uut.  hute ,  ore  ■  ,  J  action,  friction,  pressure,  percussion,  absorption, 

I,  Ordinary  Language .  and  imbibition ;  by  the  conduction  of  powerful 

1.  Literally :  magnets  and  bodies  in  motion,  &c.  When  moderate 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  .  it  is  measured  by  the  thermometer  (q.  v.),  when 

(2)  The  sensation  produced  on  bodies  by  the  near  great  by  a  pyrometer  (q.  v.).  .  It  is  used  as  a  force 

approach  or  touch  of  heat  in  excess  of  that  in  the  Gr  agent  in  the  steam-engine  and  many  other 
body.  .  machines.  It  has  a  mechanical  equivalent.  (Go- 

(3)  High  temperature ;  the  greatest  accumulation  n0/  <y-c.) 

of  heat,  or  the  time  of  such  accumulation ;  hot  3.  Racing :  A  single  course  in  a  race  or  contest 
weather.  consisting  of  two  or  more  separate  contests. 

“ They  came  down  into  the  valiey  and  found  the  intol-  _Tf  For  the  difference  between  heat  and  fire,  see 


erable  heats  there.” — Bacon. 

(4)  An  indication  or  sign  of  high  temperature; 
redness,  flush,  high  color. 

“It  has  raised  animosities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats  in 
their  faces,  and  broke  out  in  their  ribbons.” — Addison. 

(5)  A  degree  to  which  a  body  is  heated. 

“The  heats  smiths  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood-red 
heat,  a  white  flame  heat,  and  a  sparkling  or  welding  heat.” 
— Moxon. 

*(6)  Fermentation,  effervescence. 

(7)  The  quality  of  being  hot  in  the  mouth. 

“  The  heat  of  the  ginger.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  utmost  ardor,  violence,  vehemence,  or 


"He  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who  loved  and  ad-  ’  as.  t lie /if ttf  of  battle.  , .  ^  f 

mired  him  with  a  truly  generous  heartiness.” — Macaulay:  .  (“)  Agitation  or  inflammation  of  mind,  fire  of 


Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  "Vigor,  strength;  as,  the  heartiness  of  one’s 
appetite. 

heart  -less  (first  e  silent),  ♦hart-lesse,  *herte- 

les,  a.  [Eng.  heart;  -less. 1 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  heart ;  having  no 
heart. 

2.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection  ;  cruel,  insensi¬ 
ble  to  feeling. 

“  The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  9. 

*3.  Destitute  of  courage  or  spirit ;  faint-hearted, 
spiritless. 

“Hunt  the  hartlesse  hare  till  she  were  tame.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  Dec. 

heart -less-lj?  (first  e  silent),  adv,  [Eng.  heart¬ 
less;  -72/.  1 

1.  In  a  neartless,  unfeeling,  or  cruel  manner. 

♦2.  Without  heart,  courage,  or  spirit;  timidly, 
faint-heartedly. 

heart -less-ness  (first  e  silent),  *heart’-less- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heartless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  heartless ;  want  of  feeling,  affection, 
or  courage. 

“A  disconsolate  heartlessnesse,  and  sad  dejection  of 
spirit.” — Bp.  Hall:  Christ  Mystical,  pt.  i.,  §  10. 

heart  -let  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heart;  dimin. 
suff .  -let.]  A  little  heart. 

hearts,  s.  pi.  A  game  at  cards.  The  objeet  of 
the  game  is  to  avoid  taking  any  trick  which  con¬ 
tains  a  heart. 


temper ;  vehemence ;  intense  excitement. 

“A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 

That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

(3)  Fiery  temperament  or  disposition;  mettle; 
fire. 

“  Took  fire  and  heat  away  from  the  best-tempered  cour¬ 
age.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*(4)  Haste,  pressure,  urgency. 

“  The  heat  is  past  j  follow  no  further  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

*(5)  Animation,  fire  ;  as,  the  heat  of  eloquence. 

“With  all  the  strength  of  heat  and  eloquence.” 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  1. 

*(6)  Any  violent  action  unintermitted ;  a  single 
effort. 

“  Many  causes  are  required  for  refreshment  betwixt  the 

heats.” — Dry  den. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Forging: 

71)  The  mass  or  piece  of  iron  undergoing  forging. 

(2)  A  single  exposure  to  the  fire ;  as,  to  shape  a 
horseshoe  at  a  single  heat. 

2.  Phys. :  In  natural  philosophy  the  term  heat  is 
used  chiefly  to  mean,  not  the  sensation  which  our 
bodies  feel  when  we  say  that  they  are  hot,  but  the 
particular  state  or  condition  of  matter  which  causes 
this  sensation.  Two  hypotheses  regarding  heat 
have  had  advocates : 

(1)  The  Theory  of  Emission:  It  supposes  heat  to 
be  caused  by  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid  surround- 


_ j.-,  pi?  ,  j.  rr  ing  the  molecules  of  bodies  so  as  to  envelop  them  in 

some  (firstesilsntj.a.  [Eng.  heart ;  suff.  a -i  heat  atmosphere.”  These  have  a  repelling  effect 

•some.j  _ _  .  on  each  other,  thus  tending  to  loosen  or  even  dis- 

.  I*  Inspiring  with  heart  or  courage ;  encouraging,  solve  cohesion.  [Emission.] 

inspiriung.  .  , ,  ^  c  .  . , .  _ _  ,  (2)  The  Theory  of  Undulation:  Advocated  by 

2.  Full  of  mirth  or  spirits  ,  merrj ,  cheerful,  lively.  Melloni  and  others.  It  supposes  that  heat  is  caused 
heart'-y  (e  silent),  *hert-i,  *hert-y,  *herte-ly,  by  an  oscillatory  or  vibratory  motion  of  the  par¬ 
ti.  [Properly  heartly,  from  Eng.  heart;  -7w=like.J  tides  of  a  body.  It  is  thus  a  condition  of  matter 
.1.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  heart;  and  not  a  substance.  The  hottest  bodies  are  those 
sincere,  cordial,  warm.  in  which  the  vibrations  move  quickest  through  the 

“ Hearty  his  laugh  and  jovial  was  his  song.”  widest  space.  This  is  now  the  accepted  hypothesis. 

Scott:  The  Poacher.  It  is  called  also  the  Mechanical  or  Dynamical 
2.  Sincere,  free  from  dissimulation;  having  the  Theory  of  Heat.  [  L  ndul  ator  y.  j 


heart  zealously  engaged  in  anything. 

3.  Good-natured,  kind. 

“  My  hearty  friends 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

4.  Full  of  health,  sound,  strong,  healthy,  hale; 
as,  a  hearty  man. 

5.  Sound,  strong,  durable,  free  from  flaw. 

"  Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  strong  in 


“A  short  but  hearty  meal.” — Knox:  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy,  §  68. 

*8.  Eminent. 

“Esay  that  hearty  prophet.”— Latimer:  Works,  i.  356. 

.1]  Hearty  and  warm,  express  a  stronger  feeling 


Fire. 

heat-apoplexy,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  name  for  sunstroke  (q.  v.). 

heat-engine,  s.  A  thermo-dynamic  engine  in 
which  motive  power  is  produced  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heat.  Such  are  steam  and  hot-air  engines, 
and  others  which  are  effective  by  the  explosion  of 
gas,  &c. 

♦heat-oppressed,  a.  Feverishly  excited,  heated. 

“Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

heat-spectrum,  s. 

Physics:  The  spectrum  of  calorific  rays.  As  a 
beam  of  light  after  passing  through  a  prism  is  dis¬ 
persed  into  a  spectrum  (q.  v.)  of  visible  colors, 
which  differ  in  apparent  brightness,  so  the  percep¬ 
tible  warmth  is  also  dispersed  into  a  band,  which 
differs  in  various  regions  in  the  amount  of  heat 
and  the  special  qualities  of  that  heat.  ’.Che  heat  is 
greatest  of  all  at  the  extreme,  end  of,  or  just  beyond 
the  visible  red.  Modern  science  only  recognizes 
waves  of  different  lengths  and  periods,  each  of 
which  is  adapted  to  produce  certain  effects.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  most  powerful  heat-waves  are  slower 
than  the  slowest  visible  waves. 

heat,  *heat-en,  *het-en,  *het-in,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  hcetan,  from  hdt— hot ;  Icel.  heita;  O.  H.  Ger. 
heizen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  hot;  to  communicate  heat  to;  to 
cause  to  become  warm  or  warmer. 

“  They  should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times  more 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated.” — Daniel,  iii  19. 

2.  To  cause  to  ferment. 

“Hops  lying  undried  heats  them,  and  changes  their 
color.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  warm  with  heat  or  vehemence  of  passion  or 
desire ;  to  excite. 

“Heated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and  love.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  146. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  make  feverish  or  excited. 

“Ay,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

♦3.  To  run  a  heat  over,  as  in  a  race. 

“Ere  with  spur  we  heat  an  acre.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  communication 
of  heat. 

2.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  to  ferment. 

3.  To  become  excited;  to  warm,  to  agitate. 

“Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

4.  To  cause  heat  or  feverishness  in  the  body. 

“Whatever  increaseth  the  density  of  the  blood  ... 

heats,  because  a  denser  body  is  hotter  than  a  rarer.” — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 


Heat  makes  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gas¬ 
eous,  expand,  while  cold  contracts  them.  [Expan¬ 
sion.]  Water  is  a  partial  exception  to  the  rule. 

[Watee.]  In  the  case  of  a  solid,  heat  can  produce 

fusion  at  a  certain  definite  temperature ;  in  that  of  hSat  *hento  nn  r,r,*  tiTv-at,  *,  i 

liquids  vaporization.  It  is  transmitted  by  radiation  *®at>  *leate>  pa.  par.  [Heat,  v.]  Heated 

(q.  v.),  or  by  conduction  (q.  v.).  Radiant  heat  is  n  Seve.I).,t,lrn.,;7c!nor,(i  than  .it  was  wonte  to  be  heate.”— 
that  produced  by  radiation,  and  the  expressions  Geneva  Bd>le  (1561),  Daniel  m.  19. 

.  ray  of  heat,  thermal  ray,  or  calorific  ray  may  beused  heat  -er,  s.  [Eng.  heat;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 

all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted  in  cross  'and  transXse  lumfn  on  Sri  fSP0?d  P?  th.e.  ^j™/3  W  °f.  ?n<l  which  heats  ;  specif.- 

works.” — Wotton:  Architecture.  juminousr  ay.  Latent  heat  is  that  which  is  absorbed  1.  A  stove  or  furnace  for  warming  a  building,  dry- 

c  „„„  _ _  .  „  ,  ,.  .  py  solid  bodies  when  they  are  subjected  to  calorific  house,  or  portion  of  a  machine,  as  a  calendering 

§•  Strengthening,  nourishing ,  as,  heai  ty  living.  influence  far  more  than  sufficient  to  make  them  apparatus  in  a  paper-mill,  &c. 

7.  Fuli,  abundant,  satisfying.  “ell)  and  when  at  the  very  time  they  are  in  process  2.  A  block  of  iron, made  red-hot  in  afire,  and  then 

°*  ™slon- .  I  he  heat  does  not  raise  the  temperature  placed  in  an  urn  or  smoothing-iron, 
or  the  solid  till  it  is  completely  liquefied.  It  was  3.  A  pan  in  which  the  juice  of  sugar-cane,  or  the' 
discovered  by  Black,  who  taught  it,  in  A.  D.  1762.  water  gathered  from  the  maple,  receives  a  prelim- 
inere  is  also  a  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  being  inary  heating  before  reaching  the  evaporating-pan. 
neat  absorbed  by  liquids  when  being  converted  into  4.  An  armamtus  fnr  fraimrUmr  oio/.fvi/-ai 
vapor.  Latent  is  opposed  to  sensible  heat.  Heat 


than  sincere ;  cordial  is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and  may  be  reflected  or  refracted' [Reflection]',  or^by 


sincere. 


.  4.  An  apparatus  for  converting  electrical  energy 
into  thermal  energy. 

.  .  It  is  peculiarly happy  to'  be“ok  bemg7rre^ariyUreflected ' in  ^ffirections^’it  may  *heat-ful,  a.  [Eng.  heat;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  heat 

terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those  who  stand  in  become  scattered  or  diffused  heat  •  reflection  and  or  warmth;  hot. 

?’  **  SW  *****  ** 

sions  sincere,  and  the  reception  cordial.  ( Crabb :  is  called  incident  heat  Specific ‘heatls  ?he  quam  H?Ger’.  hidda^dtoth^haithi!  Skekt [hinks'it  to  be 
_ _ _ nty  ot  neat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  from  an  Aryan  base,  Tcaita= a  pasture,  a  heath.] 

fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 


Eng.  Synon.) 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


Amidst, 

wolf,  work, 


what, 

who. 


son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e/  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


heath-bell 


2151 


heave 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  An  open  space  of  country,  not  necessarily  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  plant  mentioned  under  II.  1. 

“When  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tender  croppes.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6. 

(2)  Such  a  space  covered  thickly  with  herbs  and 
6hrubs. 

“For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot,  I 
wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wild¬ 
ness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thickets.” 
— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  The  species  described  under  II.  1. 

(2)  The  open  spaces  covered  with  it. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.)  The  genus  Erica  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  Cross-leaved  heath  is  Erica  tetralix ;  the 
Cornish  heath,  E.  vagans;  St.  Dabeoc’s  heath, 
Dabeocia  polifolia.  Berried  heath  is  the  genus 
Empetrum  (q.  v.).  Irish  heath,  Menziesia;  Moor 
heath,  Gypsocallis;  and  Sea  heath,  Frankenia; 
the  Native  heath  of  Otago,  Leucopogon  frazeri; 
the  Palm  heath,  Rickea  pandanifolia ;  and  the 
Scotch  heath,  Erica  cinerea. 

(2)  (PI.)  The  order  Ericaceae,  by  Lindley  called 
Heathworts. 

2.  Script.:  Hebrew  aroer  (Jer.  xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6), 
probably  not  a  plant  at  all,  but  rendered  by 
Gesenius  bare,  needy.  Cf.  Aroer  the  city,  the  name 
probably  meaning  ruins  (Josh.  xii.  2,  &c.) ;  also 
written  Aror  (Judg.  xi.  26). 

3.  Entom.:  A  butterfly,  moth,  or  other  insect 
occurring  on  heaths. 

IT  Common  heath  is  Fidonia  atomaria,  a  Geome¬ 
ter  Moth  ;  Large  heath  is  Epinephele  tithonus,  and 
Small  heath.  Ccenongmpha  pamphilus,  family 
Satyridee.  (Newman.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  heath  in  any  of 
the  senses  given  under  A. 

1[  Obvious  compounds  :  Heath-clad,  heath-covered , 
&c. 

heath-bell,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Heatheb-bell  (q.  v.). 

“  Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

theath-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Empetrum  nigrum.  [Ceowbebey.] 

heath-bird,  s.  The  heath  cock  (?). 

“  Like  heath-bird ,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 

A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  12. 

heath-eggar,s. 

Entom. :  Lasiocampa  callunce,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidse. 

heath-flower,  s.  The  flower  of  any  heath,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  example  Calluna  vulgaris. 

“Vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  33. 

heath-game,  subst.  The  same  as  Heathcock 
(q.  v.). 

heath-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Triodia  (q.  v.).  Triodia  decum- 
bens  is  the  Decumbent  Heath  grass.  (Hooker  <& 
Arnott.) 

theath-pea,  s. 

Botany :  Lathyrus  macrorhizus,  formerly  Orobus 
tuber osus ,  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch.  [Bittek- 

VETCH.j 

heath-plant,  s.  Heath,  heather. 

heath-pout,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  heathcock  (q.  v.).  Pout  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  poult. 

“  Not  heath-pout,  or  the  rarer  bird 
Which  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields, 

More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 
Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields.” 

Dry  den:  Second  Epode  of  Horace. 

heath-rivulet,  s. 

Entom. :  Emmelesia  ericetata,  one  of  the  Geome¬ 
ter  Moths.  (Newman.) 

heath-rustic,  s. 

Entom.:  Agrotis  agathina,  one  of  the  Noctuas. 
(Newman.) 

heath  -cock,  s.  [English  heath ,  and  cock. ] 

Ornith. :  The  male  of  Tetrao  tetrix.  The  same  as 
Blackcock  (q.  v.). 

“Fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heathcock  ranged.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ch.  vii. 

heath '-hen,  s.  [Eng.  heath,  and  hen.] 

Ornith. :  The  female  of  Tetrao  tetrix.  The  female 
of  the  Heathcock  (q.  v.). 


hea  -then,  *he-then,  *he-thene,  *ha3-thene, 

s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hcethen,  from  hceth=heath  (q.  v.) ; 
Dut.  heiden,  from  heide  —  heath ;  Icel.  heidhinn, 
from  heidhr;  Sw.  heden,  from  hed;  Dan.  heden, 
from  hede;  Ger.  heiden ,  from  heide ;  Goth,  haithno 
=  a  heathen  woman,  from  haithi— heath.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  dweller  on  the  heath. 

2.  An  uncivilized  man,  a  barbarian. 

“And  the  hethene  men  deden  to  vs  not  litel  courtesie.” 
Wy cliff e:  Acts  xxviii.  1. 

3.  A  hoyden,  used  of  a  man  as  well  as  of  a  woman. 
[Hoyden.]  (Trench.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically : 

Scripture : 

1.  Old  Test.:  A  Gentile,  one  not  a  Jew;  but  with 
the  further  implication  that  he  Worshiped  false 
gods,  or  that,  if  he  served  Jehovah,  he  did  so  by 
forbidden  methods,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
erroneous  faith,  he,  or  at  least  his  fellow  worship¬ 
ers,  practiced  moral  abominations  abhorrent  to  the 
true  people  of  God.  Heathen  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  word  goim  =  peoples,  nations,  foreigners, 
gentiles ;  heathens  in  the  speci  al  sense.  In  the  A.  V. 
it  is  sometimes  rendered  “nations,”  sometimes 
“gentiles,”  and  sometimes  “heathens.”  Cf.  Lev. 
xxv.  44,  xxvi.  45,  2  Sam.  xxii.  44,  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  xvii. 
15,  xxi.  2,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxvi.  14, 
Psalms  ii.  1,  cxxxv.  15,  Jer.  x.  2. 

2.  New  Testament : 

1)  The  Greek  equivalent  for  Heb.  goim  is  ethne. 

a)  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  1. 

b)  Those  who  are  not  of  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
faiths. 

(2)  Theol.,  Missions,  <f:c. :  The  non-Christian  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  excluding  the  adherents  of  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Mohammedanism,  as  also  Deists  and 
Atheists. 

H  New  views  tend  to  take  root  first  in  cities  and 
towns,  then  to  spread  to  villages,  and  finally  to  af¬ 
fect  the  open  country.  The  word  heathen  obtained 
its  modern  theological  sense  when  the  towns  were 
Christian  and  the  country  chiefly  of  the  prior  ethnic 
faith.  (Cf.  the  etym.  of  the  word  pagan.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  portion  of  mankind 
defined  under  A.  II.  2. 

“  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.” 
— Matthew  xiii.  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Unenlightened. 

(2)  Barbarous. 

“The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their 
religion  in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale.” — Scott:  Rokeby , 
iv.  1.  (Note.) 

hea'-then-dom,  s.  [A.  S.  hdethenddm.] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  world  in  which  heathenism 
is  dominant. 

2.  The  people  taken  collectively  who  hold  hea¬ 
thenism  as  a  religious  belief. 

3.  Heathenism.  (C.  Kingsley.) 

hea-then-ish,  a.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  heathens,  their 
faiths  or  their  practices. 

“To  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion.”— Hooker. 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarous,  rapacious,  cruel. 

“That  execrable  Cromwell  made  a  heathenish  or  rather 
inhuman  edict.” — South. 

hea'-then-Ish-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  heathenish;  -ly.] 
In  a  heathenish  manner ;  as  the  heathens  do. 

“The  King’s  statutes,  .  .  .  which,  it  seems,  were 
too  heathenishly  naked  to  be  exposed.” — Walpole:  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

hea’-then-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heathenish;  -ness.] 
The  condition  of  being  heathenish  ;  heathenism. 

“The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  amorousnesse,  heathenish- 
nesse,  and  profanenesse  of  most  jflay-books .’’—Prynne: 
Histrio-Mastix,  2iv.  1. 

hea'-then-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  system  of  belief  prevalent  among  the 
heathens  viewed  as  if  it  were  a  unity. 

“Not  less  zealous  in  our  Christianity  than  Plato  was  in 
his  heathenism.’’— Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Fig. :  Debased  moral  condition. 

hea’-then-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ize.]  To 

render  heathen. 

“The  continuance  of  these  unscriptural  terms  .  .  . 
heathenizes  all  the  common  people.”— Account  of  Mr. 
Firmin’ s  Religion  (1698),  p.  63. 

hea'-then-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ness.]  Hea¬ 
thenish  state ;  heathendom,  as  opposed  to  Christen¬ 
dom. 


hea’-then-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  heathen;  -ry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heathen;  heathen-* 
ism. 

“Your  heathenry  and  your  laziness.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Hypatia,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Heathens  collectively ;  heathendom. 

heath -er,  s.  [Eng.  heath ;  -er=the  dweller  on  the 
heath.]  Heath,  chiefly  Calluna  vulgaris. 

“A  night  among  the  heather  wad  caller  our  bloods.”— 
Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii. 

If  Himalayan  heather : 

Bot. :  Andromeda  fastigiata. 

heather-hell,  s.  A  bell-shaped  corolla  of  one  of 
the  common  heaths,  Erica  cinerea  or  E.  tetralix. 

“Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell.’’ 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

heather-blutter,  heather-bleat,  heather- 
bleater  s« 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Snipe,  Scolopax  gallinago .- 
(Scotch.) 

heather-cow,  s.  (Scotch.) 

1.  A  tuft  or  twig  of  heath. 

2.  In  Galloway  a  besom  made  of  heath. 

heath -er-jf,  a.  [Eng.  heather ;  -y.]  Abounding- 
in  or  covered  with  heath ;  heathy ;  like  heath. 

“The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  2- 

heath  -WOrt§,  s.pl.  [Eng.  heath,  and  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (q.  v.). 

heath  -y,  a.  [Eng.  heath;  -y.]  Full  of  or  covered 
with  heath. 

**  The  fugitives  sat  on  the  heathy  grass. ” — Cooper:  Hide 
and  Seek ,  p.  214. 

heat -Dig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Heat,  n.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause,  or  pro¬ 
moting  warmth  or  heat;  exciting;  stimulating? 
stirring. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  warming  or 
imparting  heat  to  anything. 

“The  heating  of  the  oven.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  i.  1. 

heating  -  apparatus,  subst.  A  contrivance  for 
warming  buildings.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways, 
by  means  of  close  stoves,  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot 
water  flues,  gas,  &c. 

heating-surface,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  fire-surface,  or  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  exposed  on  one  side  to  fire  and  the  other  to- 
water.  The  allowance  per  horse-power  varies  ac* 
cording  to  the  type  of  the  boiler. 

heating-tube,  s. 

Steam :  A  water-tube  in  a  steam-boiler  surrounded’ 
by  flame  and  connecting  at  each  end  with  a  water- 
space. 

heat'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  heating;  -ly.]  In  a* 
heating  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  or  communicate- 
heat. 

heat'-less,  a.  [Eng.  heat:  -less.]  Destitute  of 
heat ;  without  heat  or  warmth. 

heave,  *heve,  *heven,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hebban 
(pa.  t.  h6f,  pa.  par.  hafen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heffen; 
Icel.  hefja;  Sw.  hafva;  Dan.  hceve;  O.  H.  Ger. 
heffan;  Ger.  heben;  Goth,  hafjan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise.  (Generally  with  the  idea  of 
effort  and  painfulness.) 

“[Geraint]  heaved  his  blade  aloft.” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  672. 

(2)  To  raise,  draw,  or  force  from  the  breast  or 
heart. 

“  She  heaved  the  name  of  father  pantingly  forth.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  3. 

(3)  To  cause  to  rise. 

“  Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair/* 
Scott:  Last  Words  of  Cadwallon. 

(4)  To  cause  to  swell ;  to  fill. 

“The  glittering  finny  swarms 
That  heave  our  friths.”  Thomson. 

(5)  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  send  ;  especially  of  some¬ 
thing  weighty. 

“Dp  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  736. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  raise ;  to  elevate  in  condition ;  to  exalt. 

“  One  heaved  on  high,  to  be  hurled  down  below.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  puff  up ;  to  elate. 

“The  Scots,  heaved  up  into  high  hope  of  victory.” — 
Hayward. 


b<nl,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fl 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


heave 
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heaven-gulf 


II.  Technically: 

Nautical : 

1.  \To  heave  dov n.] 

2.  To  haul  on  a  rope  or  cable. 

3.  To  cast  the  lead  in  sounding. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  thrown,  forced,  or  raised  up ;  to  rise. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  as  with  alternate  or  successive 
motions;  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  lungs  in  dif¬ 
ficult  or  rapid  respirations,  the  earth  during  an 
earthquake,  &c. 

“Bough  Torre  began  to  heave  and  move.” 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,060. 

3.  To  retch;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pant,  as  after  severe  labor  or  exertion. 

2.  To  labor,  to  struggle. 

“  The  church  of  England  had  struggled  and  heaved  at  a 
reformation  ever  since  Wycliffe’s  days.” — Atterbury. 

U  (1)  To  heave  in  stays :  To  bring  a  ship’s  head  to 
the  wind. 

(2)  To  heave  down :  To  careen. 

“The  ship  also  was  so  leaky  that  I  doubted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  heave  her  down  at  Batavia.” — Cook:  Voyages, 
vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  To  heave  astern:  To  draw  the  vessel  aft. 

(41  To  heave  and  set :  To  ride  hard. 

(5)  To  heave  short :  To  bring  the  ship  above  the 
anchor. 

(6)  To  heave  in  sight:  To  come  into  sight  or  view 

(7)  To  heave  at  the  capstan,  ivindlass,  die.:  To 
turn  the  capstan,  windlass,  &c.,  by  means  of  bars, 
handspikes,  &c. 

heave,  s.  [Heave,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  upward  motion  or  swelling,  as  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea  ;  the  lungs  in  heavy  or  hard  respiration ; 
the  ground  in  an  earthquake,  &c. 

“None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  would  settle  them  on  the  first  foundation,  oi  swal¬ 
low  them.” — Dryden. 

(2)  The  act  of  throwing,  lifting,  or  casting;  as,  a 
heave  of  a  stone. 

(3)  An  effort  to  rise ;  a  struggle. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rising  of  the  breast ;  a  sigh. 

“There’s  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate.”  Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

(2)  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Farriery  (pi.) :  A  disease  in  horses,  character¬ 
ized  by  heavy  and  laborious  respiration. 

2.  Min. :  A  displacement  of  the  strata  or  mineral 
vein  by  a  dislocation. 

heave-offering,  s. 

Judaism :  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  word  teru- 
mah=(l)  an  oblation,  an  offering,  a  gift,  (2)  a 
sacrifice  consecrated  by  elevating  it;  rum=  to  ele¬ 
vate  one’s  self.  When  Aaron  was  consecrated  high 
priest,  Moses  and  his  coadjutors  were  enjoined  to 
sanctify  or  set  apart  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  used 
for  the  consecration,  called  the  shoulder  of  the 
heave-offering,  which  was  to  be  waved  and  heaved 
up.  It  thenceforth  became  Aaron’s  and  his  sons’, 
as  an  offering  by  the  Israelites  from  their  peace 
offerings  to  Jehovah.  Similar  arrangements  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  all  future  time  (Exod.  xxix.  27, 
28),  and  all  heave-offerings  were  to  belong  to  Aaron 
andhissons,  with  their  legitimate  successors  (Num. 
xviii.  8, 19). 

They  were  specially  given  in  connection  with 
peace  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  11-14).  Heave-offerings 
were  to  be  given  when  the  first  bread  of  the  land 
was  consumed,  and  in  connection  with  the  produce 
of  the  threshing-floor  (Num.  xv.  19-21;  cf.  Deut. 
xii.  6).  Even  tithes  were  looked  on  as  heave-offer¬ 
ings  (xviii.  24)  ;  so  was  a  share  of  the  prisoners, 
animals,  and  other  prey  taken  in  war  (xxxi.  28, 
29,  41). 

“Ye  shall  offer  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for  an 
heave-offering." — Numbers  xv.  20. 

heave-shoulder,  s. 

Judaism:  The  shoulder  of  the  ram  used  in  the 
consecration  of  Aaron,  used  as  a  heave-offering. 
[Heave-offering.  ] 

“  So  supper  came  up.  And  first  a  heave-shoulder  and  a 
wave-breast  were  set  on  the  table  before  them.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

heaven,  Heaven  (as  hev  n),  *hef-en,  *heof-en, 
*heof-ene,  *heov-en,  *hev-en,  *hev-ene,  s.  [A.  S. 

heofon ,  hi  of  on,  hefon ;  O.  Icel.  hifinn;  O.  Sax. 
hevan.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  More  or  less  literally  (of  the  form  heaven) : 

(1)  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  globe. 

“And  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven." — Genesis  i.  20. 


(2)  The  region  beyond  the  atmosphere,  studded 
With  stars. 

“I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven.” — 
Gen.  xxii.  17. 

(3)  The  abode  of  God  and  the  blessed.  Til.  1.] 
With  reference  to  the  two  foregoing  meanings,  this 
is  sometimes  called  the  heaven  of  heavens  (Deut.  x. 
14;  1  Kings  viii.  27),  or  the  third  heaven. 

“  Caught  up  to  the  third  heaven .” — 2  Cor.  xii.  2. 

2.  More  or  less  figuratively : 

(1)  Of  the  form  heaven : 

(a)  Any  place  considered  as  a  supremely  blessed 
one  in  which  to  live. 

“Ere  Douglasses  to  ruin  driven, 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  8. 

t(&)  A  person  association  with  whom  would,  it  is 
believed,  cause  the  highest  felicity. 

“  The  heaven  thou  preachest  or  the  heaven  thou  art.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


S’, 


Love,  viewed  as  the  sweetest  of  felicity. 

(d)  Any  social,  intellectual,  moral,  or  other  eleva¬ 
tion,  sublimity  of  position,  or  of  ascent. 


‘O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.  i.  (Chorus.) 


(2)  Of  the  form  Heaven : 
(a)  God. 


“ Heaven  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  within, 
Cries  in  his  startled  ear — Abstain  from  sin!” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  47. 

(6)  The  imaginary  pagan  divinities.  In  this 
sense  often  in  the  plural. 

IT  The  exclamation.  Heavens  !  may  have  originally 
been  an  appeal  in  some  moment  of  great  excite¬ 
ment  for  aid  to  the  heathen  gods. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Theol. :  The  place  or  state  of  the  ble'ssed. 

(1)  Ethnic  belief:  Heaven  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  greater 
gods,  not  as  the  abode  of  the  just  after  death.  In 
Hesiod  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  where  the  heroes  of  the  Fourth  Age  were  to 
pass  a  second  life.  Afterward  the  Elysian  Fields, 
by  Pindar  placed  in  the  extreme  west,  though  they 
often  were  thought  to  be  beneath  the  earth,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  hom  e  of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  In 
most  of  the  ethnic  beliefs,  heaven,  as  a  state,  is  a 
realization  of  the  earthly  summum  bonum.  There 
are  three  chief  sites  of  the  ethnic  heaven  :  (1)  Some 
distant  part  of  this  earth  :  The  seats  of  happiness 
are  represented  by  some  Hindu  writers  to  be  vast 
mountains  on  the  north  of  India ;  (2)  below  the 
earth,  as  many  of  the  lower  races  still  think ;  and 

(3)  in  the  extreme  west,  an  opinion  with  poetic 
beauty  in  its  favor,  since  it  is  in  that  region  the  Sun 
descends  to  his  home,  the  land  where,  according  to 
the  solar  myths,  there  is  no  more  night. 

(2)  Jewish:  Many  passages  relate  to  heaven,  or 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  as  the  special  abode  of  God 
(1  Kings  viii.  27)  and  very  high  (Job  xxii.  12).  With 
regard  to  man,  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  a  state  of  existence  beyond  the  present  are  few ; 
these  few,  however,  assign  joy  and  pleasure  to  the 
righteous  (Psalm  xvi.  10,11),  attended  by  resplen¬ 
dent  glory  (Dan.  xii.  2,  3). 

(3)  Christian:  The  heaven  of  blessedness  is  spoken 
of  as  if  its  locality  was  upward  from  the  earth  (Luke 
xxiv.  51 ;  John  i*.  32 ;  Rev.  xi.  12,  xxi.10).  God,  whom 
the  discijales  and  Christians  generally  were  taught 
to  address  as  their  Father,  is  there  (Matt.  v.  16,  45, 
48;  vi.  9) ;  Christ  came  thence  at  first  (1  Cor.  xv.  47), 
and,  when  His  mission  to  earth  was  complete,  re¬ 
ascended  thither  (Luke  xxiv.  51).  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  sent  down  from  heaven  (1  Peter  i.  12)  ;  the 
throne  of  God  is  there  (Rev.  iv.  2 ;  v.  1) ;  nay,  in  one 
sense,  all  heaven  is  that  throne  (Matt.  v.  34).  In¬ 
numerable  angels  are  in  heaven,  surrounding  the 
Divine  throne  (Rev.  v.  11) ;  there  is  a  temple  also 
(Rev.  xi.  19 ;  xiv.  17  ;  xvi.  17).  Multitudes  of  persons, 
sealed  as  the  servants  of  God,  out  of  every  nation, 
shall  be  there,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  with 
palms  in  their  hands  (Rev.  vii.  3,  9).  They  shall  no 
more  hunger  or  thirst,  or  feel  undue  heat  or  any  sor¬ 
row  (13-17).  This  felicity  will  not  be  reached  till 
after  the  resurrection,  when  this  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality, 
death,  the  last  enemy,  being  destroyed  (1  Cor.  xv. 
26,  54). 

2.  Symbolism :  Heaven,  in  the  Table  of  Symbols  of 
the  early  ages,  is  represented  by  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  sometimes  of  blue,  or  of  the  three  colors  of 
the  rainbow  ;  the  universe  by  a  globe  of  blue. 

ii  Host  of  Heaven : 

1.  The  stars. 


“And  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven." — Deut.  iv.  19. 

2.  Angels. 

“  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.”— 1  Kings  xxii.  19. 


IT  Obvious  compounds :  *  Heaven-aspiring,  heaven- 

banished,  heaven-commissioned,  heaven-daring, 
heaven-defying ,  heaven-guided,  heaven-loved,  heaven 
protected,  &c. 

*heaven-begot,  a.  Begotten  by  a  celestial  power ; 
heaven-born. 

“  If  I  am  heaven-begot,  assert  your  son.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

heaven-born,  a.  Born  of  a  celestial  power;  sent 
from  heaven ;  inspired. 

“The  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

heaven-bred,  a.  Produced  or  taught  in  heaven ; 
of  divine  origin ;  divine. 

“Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

heaven-bridge,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  bridge,  sometimes  called  the 
Bridge  of  Death,  supposed  to  reach  from  this  world 
to  heaven,  spanning  the  abyss  of  heH.  Along  this 
bridge  the  souls  of  the  departed  must  travel:  the 
good  to  pass  over  in  safety,  the  wicked  to  fall  in  tv 
the  abyss.  It  is  spoken  of  under  different  names  in 
the  Zend-Avesta  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iv.  213), 
in  the  Rabbinical  literature  (Midrash.  Yalkut  Reu- 
beni,  s.  v.  Gehinnom),  and  the  Preliminary  Dis¬ 
course  (§  iv.)  to  Sale’s  translation  of  the  Koran. 
This  bridge  exists  in  the  mythology  of  the  Javanese, 
the  Karens,  the  Bornese,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America.  It  has  a  place 
in  the  myth  of  Baldur ;  it  lingers  in  the  English  song 
of  “The  Brig  o’  Dread  ;  ”  and  to  this  day  the  peas¬ 
ant  of  Nibvre  tells  of  a  little  board, 

“Pas  pu  longue,  pas  pu  large 
Qu’un  ch’veu  de  la  Sainte  Viarge,” 

put  by  St.  John  between  the  earth  and  Paradise. 

“Among  these  people  the  Heaven-bridge  is  a  sword; 
those  who  cross  become  men,  those  who  dare  not, 
women.” — Tylor:  Early  History  of  Mankind  (ed.  1878), 
p.  360. 

*beaven-built,  a.  Built,  by  the  agency  of  the 
gods. 

“His  arms  had  wrought  the  destined  fall 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  razed  her  heaven-built  wall.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  4. 

heaven-descended,  a.  Sent  down  from  heaven ; 
heaven-born. 

heaven-directed,  a. 

1.  Raised  or  pointing  toward  the  sky. 

“  Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise?” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  261. 

2.  Taught,  guided,  or  directed  by  the  power  of 
heaven. 

“O  sacred  weapon  ;  left  for  truth’s  defense  ; 

To  all  but  heaven-directed  hands  denied.” 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.  ii.  214. 

heaven-fallen,  a.  Fallen  from  heaven;  driven 
from  heaven. 

heaven-gate,  s.  The  gate  or  entrance  of  heaven. 

“The  unwelcome  news 

From  earth  arrived  at  heaven-gate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  22. 

heaven-gifted,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven.  (Mil- 
ton:  Samson  Agonistes,  36.) 

heaven-god,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  sky  personified  and  wor¬ 
shiped  as  the  supreme  deity.  The  heaveu-god  of 
the  primitive  Aryan  was  Dyu,  the  bright  sky,  after¬ 
ward  Dyaus  pitar,  the  Heaven  father,  consort  of 
the  Earth  mother.  The  Zeus  pater  of  the  Greeks 
was  credited  with  all  celestial  phenomena.  A  frag¬ 
ment  from  Sophocles  (293) — which  Plumptre  trans¬ 
lates  : 

“The  air  is  Zeus,  Zeus  earth,  and  Zeus  the  heaven. 

Zeus  all  that  is,  and  what  transcends  them  all  ” — 
and  one  line  of  Ennius — 

“Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens,  quem  omnes  invocant 

Jovem”— 

preserved  for  us  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  4)  — 
show  that  among  the  Greeks  aud  Latins  the  heaven- 
god  became  later  the  god  of  heaven.  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  ii.  231  sqq.)  traces  a  similar  development  in 
the  religion  ot  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Zulus,  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Tatar  tribes ; 
and  among  the  Chinese  Tien  (Heaven)  is  in  personal 
shape  the  Shang-ti,  or  Upper  Emperor,  the  lord  of 
the  Universe. 

“With  such  evidence  perfectly  accords  the  history  of 
the  Heaven-god  among  our  Indo-European  race.” — Tylor: 
Primitive  Culture,  ii.  234. 

heaven-guided,  a.  Guided  or  directed  by  the 

powers  of  heaven. 

heaven-gulf,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  same  as  the  River  of  Death 
(cl-  v.). 

“The  heaven-gulf  which  has  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to 
the  Land  of  Spirits  has  a  claim  to  careful  discussion  ” — 
Tylor:  Early  History  of  Mankind  fed.  1878),  p.  3S3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  Mil;  trys  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  -=  a.  qu  =  kw. 


heaven-hued 
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hebetude 


♦heaven-hued,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  skies; 
blue,  azure.  ( Sliakesp .:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  215.) 

heaven-inspired,  a.  Inspired  by  heaven;  di¬ 
vinely  inspired. 

heaven-kissing,  a.  Touching,  as  it  were,  the 
sky ;  exceeding  lofty,  reaching  into  the  clouds. 
( Shakesp Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

heaven-sent,  a.  Sent  or  commissioned  by  God. 

“The  creed  and  standard  of  the  Heaven-sent  Chief.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 
heaven-touched,  a.  Touched  by  Divine  power. 
“  Your  heaven-touched  hearts  disdain  the  sordid  crime.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  61. 

heaven-tree,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  mythic  tree  or  vine  which 
figures  in  many  primitive  beliefs  as  affording  a 
means  of  ascent  from  the  regions  underground  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  sky.  Tylor  says  that  variants  of  this 
myth  have  been  found  in  the  Malayan  and  Polyne¬ 
sian  districts,  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  this 
country  it  survives  in  the  nursery  tale  Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk,  which,  strangely  enough,  is  little  known 
among  cognate  peoples. 

“There  was  a  heaven-tree  where  people  went  up  and 
down,  and  when  it  fell  it  stretched  some  sixty  miles.” — 
Tylor :  Early  History  of  Mankind  (3d  ed.),  p.357.  (Note.) 

♦heaven-warring,  adj.  Warring  or  fighting 
against  heaven.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  424.) 
heaven-worshipers,  s.pl.  [Ccelicola:.] 
♦heaven  (as  hev'n),  v.  t.  [Heaven,  s.]  To 
place  in  heaven  ;  to  make  supremely  happy. 

“  He  heavens  himself  on  earth.” — Adams  •  Works,  i.  194. 

♦heaven-Ize  (heaven  as  hev'n),  v.  t.  [English 
heaven;  -ize.]  To  render  divine  or  fit  for  heaven. 

“But,  O  my  soul,  if  thou  be  once  soundly  heavenized  in 
thy  thoughts  and  affections,  it  shall  be  otherwise  with 
thee.” — Bishop  Hall:  Sol.  80. 

heaven-like,  *heaven-lyke  (heaven  as  hev'n), 

a.  [En g.  heaven; -like.]  Heavenly  (q.  v.). 

“Menne  farre  aboue  the  common  sorte,  or  as  you  woulde 
saye,  heauenlyke  felowes.” — Udall:  Marke  viii. 

heaven-ll-ness  (heaven  as  hev'n),  s.  [Eng. 

heavenly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
heavenly ;  heavenly  nature. 

“  Your  heavenliness 

Hath  now  vouchsafed  itself  to  represent 
To  our  dim  eyes.” — Sir  J.  Davies:  Orchestra. 

heaven-ly,  *heaven-lye,  *heven-li  (heaven 
as  hev'n),  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  heofonlic.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heaven  ;  celestial;  inhabit¬ 
ing  heaven  ;  fixed  in  the  heavens. 

“  To  stop  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.” — Farmer.- 
On  Miracles,  ch.  i.,  §  1. 

2.  Fit  or  suited  for  heaven ;  divine,  angelic ;  su¬ 
premely  blessed  or  excellent. 

“’Twas  bright,  ’twas  heavenly,  but’tis  past.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  manner  resembling  that  of 
heaven  ;  like  a  celestial  being. 

“She  was  heavenly  true.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  heavenly  and  celes¬ 
tial,  see  Celestial. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Heavenly-born ,  heavenly- 
guided,  heavenly -harnessed,  &c. 

heavenly-annunciation,  s.  The  annunciation 
of  Jesus  by  the  angels  from  heaven. 

^[  Order  of  the  Heavenly  Annunciation : 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  nuns  founded  by 
Victoria  Fornari,  in  1602,  by  permission  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Genoa, 
heavenly-fruit,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Diospyros. 

heavenly-minded,  a.  Having  the  affections  or 
heart  set  on  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 

hea,venly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  heavenly-minded. 

heaven-ward  (heaven  as  hev'n),  adv.  [Eng. 
heaven ;  -ward.]  Toward  heaven, 
heav’-er,  s.  [Eng.  heav{e ) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  heaves  or 
lifts ;  specifically,  a  laborer  employed  in  docks  in 
landing  goods  from  barges,  &c. ;  also  in  composi¬ 
tion,  as,  a  coal-heaver. 

2.  Naut. :  A  handspike ;  a  staff  employed  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  topmast  shrouds,  in  trapping  the 
topmasts,  &c. 

heave§,  s.  pi.  [Heave,  s.,  II.  1.] 
heav-i-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  heavy;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  heavy  manner ;  with  great  weight. 

2.  In  a  strong,  violent,  or  fierce  manner ;  violently, 
furiously. 

“But  Great-heart  .  .  .  laid  so  heavily  at  him  with 
his  sword,  that  he  forced  him  to  a  retreat.”— Buny an: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 


3.  In  a  heavy;  sad,  or  despondent  manner;  sadly, 
sorrowfully ;  with  an  air  of  dejection. 

“Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day.” 

Shakesp.:  Pic  hard  III.,  i.  4. 

4.  Grievously,  oppressively. 

“How  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor  gentlewoman. ” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*5.  With  difficulty. 

“Took  off  their  chariot-wheels  that  they  drave  heavily.’9 
— Exod.  xiv.  25. 

*6.  Bitterly,  grievously. 

“  Our  mariners  complained  heavily  against  the  people.” 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  106. 

heav'-I-ness,  *heav'-I-nesse,  *hev-i-ness, 
*hev-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heavy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heavy;  weight, 
gravity ;  ponderousness. 

2.  Sadness,  despondency,  or  dejection  of  mind; 
lowness  of  spirits. 

“A  moment’s  heaviness  they  feel.” 

Wordsworth:  Mother’s  Return. 

3.  Drowsiness,  torpor,  dullness  of  spirit,  languor. 

“Your  story  put  heaviness  in  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Oppression,  weight,  burden,  affliction ;  as,  the 
heaviness  of  taxation. 

♦5.  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 

“  By  reason  of  the  fatness  and  heaviness  of  the  ground.” 
— Arbuthnot. 

heav’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Heave,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

2.  A  rising  or  swelling ;  a  panting ;  a  deep  sigh. 

heav-I-some,  a.  [Eng.  heavy ; -some.]  Dull, 

dark,  drowsy,  heavy. 

heav-y  (1),  *heav-ie,  *hev-i,  *hev-y,  a.&adv. 
[A.  S.  hefig,  lit.=hard  to  heave,  from  hebban=to 
heave ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hbfigr,  from  hefja= to  heave ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heplg,  heblg,  from  hepfan,  heffan—  to 
heave.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hard  to  be  lifted  on  account  of  its  weight; 
weighty  ;  ponderous ;  the  opposite  to  light. 

2.  Weighed  down  ;  burdened  with  a  load ;  loaded. 

3.  Not  easily  borne ;  grievous  ;  hard  ;  oppressive ; 
cruel ;  severe.  (Of  persons  and  things.) 

4.  Sad ;  mournful ;  grievous. 

5.  Hard  to  accomplish;  difficult;  as,  a  heavy 
task. 

6.  Full  of  weight  or  importance ;  important ; 
weighty. 

7.  Weighed  down  with  care,  sorrow,  pain,  trouble, 
&c. 

8.  Drowsy  ;  weary ;  sleepy. 

9.  Moving  slowly  or  with  difficulty. 

10.  Dull ;  inanimate ;  wanting  in  life,  spirit,  or 
animation. 

11.  Stupid  ;  foolish ;  brutish. 

12.  Impeding  or  clogging  motion  or  action ;  cloggy ; 
as,  a  heavy  road. 

13.  Tedious ;  slow ;  wearisome. 

14.  Acting  or  moving  with  violence  or  force; 
strong;  violent;  forcible. 

15.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  threatening ;  lowering. 

16.  Caused,  or  appearing  to  be  caused,  by  some 
superincumbent  weight ;  as,  a  heavy  pain. 

17.  Not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stomach;  not 
easily  digested ;  indigestible ;  said  of  food. 

18.  Not  properly  fermented  or  raised;  solid; 
clammy;  as  bread. 

19.  Having  much  strength  or  body ;  said  of  wines, 
ales,  &c. 

20.  Rich  in  soil ;  fertile  ;  as,  heavy  lands. 

21.  Plentiful ;  abundant ;  as,  a  heavy  crop. 

*22.  Deep  ;  loud ;  as,  a  heavy  noise. 

*23.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Heavily. 

heavy-armed,  a.  Bearing  heavy  armor  or  arms, 
and  so  used  for  slow  movements ;  in  opposition  to 
the  light-armed  soldiers,  used  for  skirmishing  or 
rapid  movements. 

heavy-gaited,  a.  Moving  slowly  and  heavily. 
( Shakesp . :  Richard  II.,  iii.  2.) 

heavy-handed,  a.  Clumsy ;  awkward ;  not  dex¬ 
terous. 

heavy-headed,  adj.  Dull;  stupid;  brutish. 

(Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

heavy-hearted,  a.  Sad;  mournful;  heavy  at 
heart. 

heavy-laden,  a.  Laden  with  a  heavy  burden; 
heavily  laden. 

“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.” — Matt.  xi.  28. 

heavy-sailing,  a.  Sailing  slowly  and  heavily. 

heavy-spar,  s.  [Baeite.] 


heavy-weight,  s.  A  person  or  animal  of  more> 
than  average  weight;  specif.,  in  sporting,  a  horse, 
jockey,  boxer,  &c.,  who  carries  or  is  of  more  than 
the  average  weight. 

heav-jf  (2),  a.  [Eng.  heav(e)  ;  -?/.]  Suffering  from 
or  affected  with  the  heaves. 

heav-f-Ish,  a.  [English  heavy;  -ish.]  Rather 
heavy.  (Hood :  The  Forge.) 

heaz’-f,  a.  [A  variant  of  wheezy  (q.  v.).]  Hoarse, 
wheezy ;  short  of  breath. 

heb  -do  mad,  s.  [Latin  hebdomas  (genit.  hebdo- 
madis ),  from  G,r.  hebdomas=  a  week;  hebdomas— 
seventh ;  hepta= seven.]  A  period  or  space  of  seven 
days ;  a  week. 

“  I  Daniel  was  so  heuey  by  three  hebdomads  of  dayes  that 
I  ate  no  delicate  meatis.” — Joye.-  Expos,  of  Daniel,  x. 

heb-dom’-a-dal>  a.  [Lat.  hebdomas  (genit.  heb- 
domadis)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Weekly;  consisting  of  seven  days. 

2.  Meeting  weekly  ;  as,  a  hebdomadal  council. 

“As  for  hebdomadal  periods,  or  weeks,  in  regard  of  their 

sabbaths,  they  were  observed  by  the  Hebrews.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

“All  this  from  listening  to  variable,  hebdomadal  poli¬ 
ticians.”—  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

heb-d6m'-g,-dal-l$f,  adv.  [English  hebdomadal ; 
-ly.]  Weekly,  each  week. 

“Sent  to  me  hebdomadally  in  a  brown  paper  wrapper .* 
— J.  R.  Lowell:  Biglow  Papers. 

heb-dom’-a-dar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hebdomas  (genit, 
hebdomadis ) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.] 

♦A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Hebdomadal  (q.  v.). 

“  This  blessed  hebdomadary  round.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  18,  s.  33. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  the  Roman  Church,  a  member  of 
a  chapter  or  convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate 
in  the  choir,  rehearse  the  anthems  and  prayers,  and 
perform  other  services  which  on  extraordinary  oc¬ 
casions  are  performed  by  the  superiors. 

heb-dom-a-der,  s.  [Lat.  hebdomas  (genit.  heb¬ 
domadis)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  The  same  as  Hebdom¬ 
ad  aey  (q.  v.). 

*heb-do-mat'-I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  hebdoma(s) ;  t  con¬ 
nective,  and  English  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Hebdomadal, 
weekly. 

“Far  from  the  conceit  of  deambulatory,  hebdomatical, 
or  peradventure,  ephemeral  office.” — Bp.  Morton:  Episco. 
pacy  Asserted,  p.  142. 

He-be,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  The  goddess  of  youth,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  In  Olympus  she  appears  as 
a  kind  of  handmaiden,  presenting 
the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the 

ods,  preparing  the  chariot  of 
uno,  and  bathing  and  anointing 
the  wounds  of  Mars.  In  the  arts 
she  is  represented  as  a  young  vir¬ 
gin  crowned  with  flowers,  arrayed 
in  a  variegated  garment,  with  an 
eagle  by  her  side.  She  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  the  power  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty 
to  the  aged. 

2.  Astronomy :  An  asteroid,  the 
sixth  found,  it  was  discovered 
by  Hencke,  July  1,  1847. 

♦he '-ben,  s.  [Fr.  h&bene;  Lat. 
hebenus,  hebenum.]  Ebony  (q.  v.). 

“  The  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  13. 

*heb  -e-non,  s.  [Henbane.] 
heb'-e-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  hebe- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  hebeto= to  make  blunt  or  dull; 
hebes  (genit.  hebetis)  —  blunt,  dull;  Fr.  Mbiter.]  To 
make  blunt  or  dull ;  to  dull,  to  stupefy. 

“Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbs  of  my  son; 
but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals.” — Arbuthnot 
&  Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus,  ch.  iv. 

heb'-e-tate,  a.  [Lat.  hebetatus.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dull,  blunt,  obtuse. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  a  soft,  obtuse  termination, 
heb-e-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  hebetatio ,  from  hebe¬ 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  hebeto=to  make  dull  or  blunt.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

*he-be  te,  a.  [Fr.  hibSte,  from  Lat.  hebes  (genit. 

hebetis).]  Dull,  blunt,  obtuse,  stupid. 

“Observe  how  hebete  and  dull  they  are.” — Ellis:  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Divine  Things,  p.325. 

heb'-e-tine,  s.  [Lat.  hebes  (genit.  7iebefis)=dull, 
dim,  faint,  and  suff.  -ine  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Willemite  (q.  v.). 
heb  -e-tude,  subst.  [Latin  hebetudo,  from  liebes 
(genit.  hebetis)  =dull,  blunt..]  Dullness,  bluntness, 
obtuseness,  stupidity. 


Hebe. 


b<jil  toy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f< 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


Hebraic 
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hectastyle 


He-bra’-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Hebraicus,  from  Hebrceus= 
.a  Hebrew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews; 
•designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

*He-bra'-Ic-al,  a.  [English  Hebraic ;  -al.]  The 
•same  as  Hebraic  (q.  v.). 

He-bra-Ic-3.1-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews ;  in  the  Hebrew 
manner  or  fashion. 

He -bra-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  Hibraisme.]  An  idiom, 
manner;  or  custom  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews ;  an 
expression  or  manner  of  speaking  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  language. 

“Milton  has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  as 
Grsecisms  and  Hebraisms,  into  his  poem.’’ — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  285. 

He'-bra-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  Hebrceus  =  Hebrew.]  One 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature. 
He-bra-lst'-Ic,  He-bra-Ist-Ic-aL  «•  [English 

Hebraist;  -ic,-ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Hebrew. 

He  bra-Ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraistical; 
•ly.]  In  a  Hebraistic  sense ;  with  a  Hebrew  signifi¬ 
cation  or  idiom. 

“Which  is  Hebraisticalhj  used  in  the  New  Testament.” 
— KittO;  Cycl.  Bibl.  Liter.  (3d  ed.),  ii.  105. 

He'-bra-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gr.  Hebraizo .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  Hebrew;  to  con-mrt  into  a 
Hebrew  idiom. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  speak  Hebrew ;  to  act  according 
to  Hebrew  manners  or  fashions. 

He’-brew  (ew  as  6),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Hibreu;  Lat. 
Hebrceus;  Gr.  Hebraios;  from  Heb.  Hibhri,  from 
Habhar—  to  pass;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  Gesenius, 
a  primitive  word  connected  with  Ilebher— the  re¬ 
gion  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence  the  Septuagint 
renders  it  Perates= a  stranger  from  a  foreign  land.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  In  the  Bible  generally :  An  appellation  given  in 
the  Bible  to  the  Israelites.  It  was  used  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  or  by  Jews  when  addressing  foreigners. 

“For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews.” — Genesis  xl.  15. 

2.  Inpart  of  the  New  Testament  (pi.):  The  Jews 
who  spake  the  later  “  Hebrew,” — i.  e.,  the  Arameean 
— in  contradistinction  to  the  “Grecians”  or  Hel¬ 
lenists—  i.  e.,  Jews— who  spoke  Greek. 

“There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews.” — Acts  vi.  1. 

3.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Israelitish  nation. 
[Hebrew  Language.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israelites  or 
their  tongue. 

“The  Hebrew  servant  which  thou  hast  brought  unto 
us.” — Genesis  xxxix.  17. 

If  (1)  Hebrew  character : 

1.  Palceography :  The  character  in  which  the 
Hebrew  language  is  now  written.  This,  called  the 
square  character,  was  not  the  earliest.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  came  into  use  only  in  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  even 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  itself. 
The  character  on  the  Maccabee  coins  is  like  the 
•Samaritan,  rather  than  the  square  Hebrew  one. 
•Gesenius,  however,  attributes  the  introduction  of 
the  square  character  to  Ezra,  and  considers  that 
the  letters  ou  coins  were  intentionally  of  archaic 
form.  At  first  there  were  no  vowel  points.  Those 
now  existing  were  supplied  by  the  Masorites  about 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

(2)  Entom.:  A  moth,  Tocniocampa  gothica,  of  the 
family  Orthosidse.  The  “  Hebrew  character  ”  on 
the  wings  is  a  black  mark,  like  the  figure  7  or  a 
prostrate  L. 

2.  Hebrew  Language : 

Philol. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hebrews 
(q.  v.).  Prof.  Max  Muller  divides  the  Semitic 
“family”  of  languages  into  three  “classes”  or 
sub-families  :  Arabic  or  Southern,  Hebraic  or  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  Aramaean  or  Northern.  Under  the  second 
•category  he  includes  (1)  Biblical  Hebrew,  (2)  the 
Samaritan,  as  existing  in  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch,  third  century  A.  D. ;  (3)  the  Carthaginian  or 
Phoenician  of  inscriptions.  In  the  earliest  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  already  found  in  a  high 
state  of  development.  Only  two  periods  of  the 
language  are  traceable,  a  golden  and  a  silver  age. 
The  latter  was  characterized  by  an  increasing  in¬ 
fusion  of  Aramaean  words  and  idioms.  This  process 
began  with  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power;  it  ad¬ 
vanced  when  the  colonists  were  brought  from  the 
East  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  carried 
into  exile;  and  it  became  yet  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  During  the 
exile  the  common  people  lost  their  native  tongue, 
•though  the  upper  classes  spoke  it ;  and  the  Hebrew 
tongue  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxii.  2)  is 
Aramsean. 

If  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 

Scrip.  Canon :  One  of  the  most  important  epistles 
■of  the  New  Testament.  Clement  of  Romo  referred 
to  it  about  A.  D.  96,  as  did  Justin  Martyr  in  the 


second  century,  followed  in  due  time  by  many  other 
Christian  fathers.  When  the  epistle  was  written, 
the  temple  worship  seems  still  to  have  continued 
(v  1-4,  viii.  3,  ix.  25,  &c.),  which  would  place  its 
date  earlier  than  A.  D.  70,  the  year  when  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed.  Its  author  was  not  one  of  those 
who  had  heard  Jesus,  but  belonged  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  immediately  succeeding  (ii.  3).  Who  he  was, 
is  a  question  which  has  excited  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  Greek 
fathers  generally  attributed  the  epistle  to  St.  Paul ; 
the  Latin  Churches  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa 
were  long  of  a  different  opinion,  but  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourth  century  the  Eastern  view 
largely  prevailed,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
and  by  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  it 
was  everywhere  dominant.  Jerome  and  Augustine 
had  much  influence  in  giving  it  currency,  which  it 
retained  to  the  Reformation.  Erasmus,  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others  revived 
the  old  doubts.  The  Council  of  Trent  gave  a  decis¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  St.  Paul,  but  in  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries  the  question  is  still  held  to  be  a  debatable 
one.  Passages  such  as  x.  34  and  xiii.  23  might  well 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Rome,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  expres¬ 
sions  in  Hebrews  like  those  of  the  epistles  admitted 
to  be  St.  Paul’s.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Greek 
composition  is  more  finished  and  more  rhetorical 
than  thatof  the  apostle.  If  Paul  was  not  the  author, 
who  was?  The  early  Church  said  Clement  of  Rome 
or  St.  Luke  or  Silas,  called  also  Silvanus;  Luther 
suggested  Apollos,  a  much  more  probable  opinion, 
which  has  since  been  ably  defended  in  Germany  by 
Sender.  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  &c. 

The  “Hebrews”  to  whom  the  epistle  was  ad¬ 
dressed  were  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity, 
specially  those  resident  in  Palestine,  to  whom  Ara¬ 
maean  was  vernacular,  though  they  knew  Greek. 
Some  fathers  thought  that  the  Greek  epistle  was 
translated  from  Aramaean,  but  it  has  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  an  original  writing.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotations  are  from  the  Septuagint,  even  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  as  if  the  author  had  not 
been  familiar  with  the  latter  tongue.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  types,  symbols,  &c.,  is  suggestive  of  Philo 
and  the  Alexandrian  writers,  but  this  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  epistle  having  been  written  in 
Egypt. 

Its  canonical  authority  was  accepted  in  the  early 
Church  by  many  who  denied  its  .Pauline  authorship. 
Eusebius  places  it  among  his  Ilomologoumena 
'(q.  v.),  and  there  has  never  been  any  impeachment 
of  its  integrity. 

Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Palestinian 
Christians  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  seduced  or  persecuted  again  into 
the  Judaism,  which  they  had  left  (x.  32-39).  The 
epistle  was  designed  to  keep  them  steadfast.  It 
opens  with  arguments  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
His  consequent  superiority  to  the  angels.  Hence 
Christianity  bestowed  through  Him  is  superior  to 
Judaism  communicated  by  means  of  angels  (i.,  ii. 
1-3) ;  He,  a  son,  is  superior  to  Moses,  a  servant  (iii. 
5,  6)  ;  His  everlasting  priesthood  is  superior  to  that 
of  Aaron  (vii.) ;  His  sacrifice  was  an  effective  one, 
of  which  those  of  Judaism  were  only  types  and 
shadows  (ix.) ;  Christianity  was  founded  on  the 
New  Covenant,  which  was  to  abide,  while  the  Old 
one  decayed  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away  (viii.  13). 
Let  the  converts  hold  fast  to  their  Christian  belief 
(ii.  1-3,  x.  32-39),  avoid  apostasy  (vi.  4-9),  and  imi¬ 
tate  the  ancient  worthies,  whose  animating  princi¬ 
ple  was  faith  (xi.),  seeking  for  a  “  continuing  city  ” 
in  another  world  rather  than  in  this  (xiii.  14). 

Hebrew-wise,  adv.  In  an  opposite  sense  ;  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  fact  that  Hebrew  is  read  from  right  to 
left,  and  that  Hebrew  books  commence  where  books 
in  European  languages  end. 

“The  thesis,  viae-versc 1,  put 
Should  Hebrew-wise  be  understood.” 

Prior:  Another  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

He'-brew-ess  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  Hebrew;  -ess.] 
A  Hebrew  woman  ;  an  Israelitish  woman. 

*He-brew-Ist  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  Hebrew;  - ist .] 
The  same  as  Hebraist  (q.  v.). 

*He-bri’-cian,  s.  [Heb.]  One  learned  in  Hebrew 
language  and  literature  ;  a  Hebraist. 

“The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  as  the  meanest  Hebri¬ 
cian  knoweth,  consists  of  uneven  feet.” — Peacham. 

He-brid'-e-an,  He-brid'-i-un,  «.  [Eng.  He¬ 
brides)  ;  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrides,  a 
group  of  islands  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

“Somewhat  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  potent¬ 
ates.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

hec'-ji-tare,  s.  [Hectare.] 

Hec  -3,-te,  s.  [Gr.  Hecate.] 

Greek  Myth.:  A  Grecian  goddess,  daughter  of 
Jupiter.  She  presided  over  popular  assemblies, 
'waL  the  administration  of  justice,  the  rearing  of 
children,  &c.  She  was  supposed  to  wander  about 


the  earth  at  night,  and  was  sometimes  considered 
the  patroness  of  magic  and  the  infernal  regions. 
She  is  often  confounded  with  Artemis  and  Proser¬ 
pine. 

“  1  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  in.  2. 

IT  In  all  other  instances  where  this  word  occurs  in 
Shakespeare  the  rhythm  requires  the  pronunciation 
Hek'-dte. 

hec’-&-tO-lIte,  s.  [Lat.  Hecate ;  Gr.  Hecate ,  and 
lithos=  stone.]  ,  , 

Min. :  The  same  as  Moonstone  (q.  v.). 

ijgc'-^-tomb  (b  silent),  s.  [Fr.  hecatombe,  trom 
Lat.  hecatombe,  from  Gr.  hekatombe=  the  sacrifice  of 
a  hundred  oxen :  hekaton=  a  hundred,  and  bous—aa 

The  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or  other  beasts. 
2.  Any  great  sacrifice  of  victims. 

“  His  parent’s  iron  hand  did  doom 
More  than  a  human  hecatomb.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

*heC-g.-tom'-pe-d6n,  s.  [Greek  hekatompedon, 
from  hekaton— a  hundred,  and  pous  (genit.  podos )  — 
a  foot.]  . 

Arch. :  A  temple  a  hundred  feet  in  length  (espe¬ 
cially  applied  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens). 

*hec-a-ton'-styl-on,  s.  [Gr.  hekaton=a  hundred, 
and  stulos=  a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  A.  building  having  a  hundred  pillars  or 
columns. 

*hec-<t-ton'-tar-Chy,  S.  [Gr.  hekaton— a  hun¬ 
dred;  and  arcfie=rule,  government.]  The  rule  or 
government  of  one  hundred.  ( Hacket :  Life  of 
Archbp.  Williams,  ii.  202.) 

*hec-il-t6n’-tome,  s.  [Gr.  hekaton—  a  hundred, 
and  tonios— a  volume,  a  tome  (q.  v.).]  A  hundred 
volumes,  a  great  collection  of  written  or  printed 
matter.  ( Milton :  Animad.  on  Bemon.  Def. ;  To  the 
Postscript.) 

*hech  (ch  guttural),  inter j.  [From  the  sound.] 
An  exclamation  of  surprise,  wonder,  &c. 

*hecht  (ch  guttural) ,  v.  t.  [Hight.]  To  prom¬ 
ise;  to  foretell  something.  (Burns:  Halloween.) 

heck(l),s.  [Dut.  hek—a  grating;  Ger.  heck= a 
fence  of  laths.]  [Hatch,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rack  or  frame  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle. 

2.  A  door ;  especially  one  partly  of  lattice-work. 

3.  The  latch  of  a  door. 

4.  A  fish  trap. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Spin. :  The  fly  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

2.  Wear. :  A  device  through  which  tho  yarns  pass 
from  the  warping-mill  to  the  reel  on  which  they  are 
wound  for  transference  to  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom.  The  heck-box  slides  vertically  on  a  bar  as 
the  reel  rotates,  and  thus  disposes  the  warp  spirally 
on  the  reel.  The  heck  consists  of  a  series  of  steel 
pins  with  eyes,  through  each  of  which  one  thread 
passes.  The  heck  is  in  two  parts,  one  a  little  raised 
from  the  other.  The  eyes  of  the  parts  being  alter¬ 
nate,  by  raising  one  of  them  a  liftle,  the  bands  of 
the  warp  are  separated  ;  when  the  other  part  of  the 
heck  is  raised,  the  position  is  reversed,  the  former 
upper  band  becoming  the  lower.  This  produces  the 
lease,  which  is  tied  up,  to  form  a  guide  for  setting 
it  in  the  loom. 

beck-box,  s. 

Weav. :  A  box  suspended  between  the  travers  on 
which  the  bobbins  of  warp  yarn  are  mounted,  and 
the  warping-frame  on  which  the  yarns  are  wound. 
It  divides  the  warp  threads  into  two  sets,  one  for 
each  heddle  (q.  v.). 

beck  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  bend  or 
winding  of  a  stream, 
heck  -ber-ry,  s.  [Hegberry.] 
bec  -kle,  s.  [Hackle.] 
bec'-kle,  v.  t.  [Heckle,  s,] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dress  with  a  heckle,  as  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  To  worry  ;  to  harass  ;  to  annoy ;  to  tease, 
as  by  continued  questions. 

beck  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  heck(le) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  heckles  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  worries  by  persistent  question¬ 
ing. 

“  We  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  some  Liverpool  heckler,  what  these  ties  are.” 
— London  Daily  News. 

hec'-tare,  hec'-i),-tare*s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaton 
=a  hundred,  and  Latin  ct?-ea.]  A  French  measure 
containing  100  ares,  or  10,000  square  meters=2’471143 
statute  acres ;  a  square  hectometer.  [Are,  s.] 

bee  -t<i-style,  a.  [Gr.  hexastylos  =  with  six  col¬ 
umns  in  front.]  Having  six  pillars.  (Defoe :  Tour , 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
•or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;' 
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-tic,  *ec'-tick,  *hec'-tick,  a.  &  s.  [French 
iectique,  from  Low  Lat.  *hecticus,  from  Gr.  hekti- 
fcos=hectic,  consumptive,  from  hexis  =  a  state  or 
habit  of  body  ;  echo,  fut.  hexo= to  have.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Path. :  Slow  but  long  continued,  so  as  to  impair 
the  strength  and  cause  wasting  away. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  constitutional  fever.  [Hectic-fever.] 

2.  The  flush  usually  seen  in  hectic  fever  and  con¬ 
sumption.  (Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  4.) 

hectic-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  fever  attended  by  frequency  ar.d  weak¬ 
ness  of  pulse,  alternations  of  cold  with  heat  and 
flushing,  followed  by  perspiration ;  the  strength 
daily  decreases,  and  the  body  wastes  away.  Hectic 
fever  is  often  produced  when  an  abscess  goes  on  to 
suppuration ;  it  is  also  an  attendant  on  phthisis, 
dysentery,  &c. 

*hec  -tlc-gl,  a.  [Eng.  hectic;  -ah]  The  same  as 
Hectic  (q.  v.). 

“I will  keep  it  [sickness]  from  being  hectical." — Wot - 
ton:  Reliquiae,  p.  433. 

hec'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hectical;  - ly .]  In  a 
hectic  manner ;  constitutionally,  consumptively. 

“He  was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish.” — Johnson: 
Life  of  Ascham. 

hec-to-cot -y-le,  hec-to-cot-y-lus,  s.  [Gr. 
hekaton= a  hundred,  and  kofyZe=anything  hollow, 
a  sucker.] 

ZoOlogy  and  Biology  : 

1.  Of  the  form  hectocotylus  :  What  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  a  male  animal,  and  made  a  genus; 
but  is  now  known  to  be  the  argonaut  cuttle-fish  arm 
described  under  2. 

2.  Of  both  forms:  One  of  the  eight  arms  of  a  cut¬ 
tle-fish,  particularly  an  argonaut,  so  specialized  as 
to  be  used  for  reproductive  purposes.  After  its 
development  is  complete,  it  is  detached  from  its 
original  situation  and  affixed  to  the  female. 

“The  hectocotyle  of  the  argonaut  was  discovered  by 
Chiaje,  who  considered  it  a  parasitic  worm,  and  described 
it  under  the  name  of  Tricocephalus  acetabularis.  It  was 
again  described  by  Costa,  who  regarded  it  as  a  ‘spermat- 
ophore  of  a  singular  shape,’  and,  lastly,  by  Dr.  Kolliker.” 
— 6’.  P.  Woodward:  Man  of  the  Mollusca  (3d  ed. ),  p.  159. 

hec-to-cot -y-llzed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hectocot- 
yl(us ) ;  Eng.  stiff,  -ized.  1  So  specialized  and  devel¬ 
oped  as  to  constitute  a  hectocotyle. 

“The  metamorphosed  or  hectocotylized  arm  of  cuttle¬ 
fishes.” — S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (3d  ed.),  p.  159. 
hec-to-cot -y-liis,  s.  [Hectocotyle.] 
hec'-to-gram,  hec-to-gramme,  s.  [Fr.  hecto¬ 
gramme,  from  Gr.  hekaton=a  hundred,  and  Fr. 
gramme.']  A  French  weight  or  measure  containing 
100  grammes,  or  3  oz.,  8’4383  drams  avoirdupois. 

hec  -to-graph,  s.  [Gr.  hefca#o?i=hundred,  and 
graphd=t,o  write.]  A  contrivance  for  manifolding 
an  original;  a  manifolding  machine. 

hec-to-li-ter,  hec-to-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s. 
(Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaton=a  hundred,  and  Fr.  litre.] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  contain¬ 
ing  100  liters=i\,-  of  a  cubic  meter,  or  22'009668  im¬ 
perial  galloifs.  As  a  dry  measure  it  contains  10 
decaliters,  or  about  2g  Winchester  bushels. 

hec-to-me-ter,  hec-to-me-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s. 
f  Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaton=a  hundred,  and  Fr.  metre.] 
A  French  measure  of  length,  containing  10  meters= 
109-3633  yards. 

Hec  -tor,  hec  -tor,  s.  [Seedef.] 

1.  Hist,  (of  the  form  Hector) :  The  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  the  most  celebrated  and  bravest 
of  the  Trojan  warriors.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles. 

2.  (Of  the  form  hector) : 

(1)  A  bully,  a  blusterer,  a  braggadocio. 

“To  play  the  hector  at  cock-pits  and  hazard-tables.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*(2)  One  who  teases,  worries,  or  annoys, 
hec-tor,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hector,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

f.  To  bully ;  to  treat  with  insolence ;  to  act  like  a 
bully  toward. 

“But  his  majesty  was  not  so  to  be  hectored  out  of  his 
right.” — Evelyn:  On  Navigation  and  Commerce,  §  54. 

2.  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  harass,  to  annoy. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  play  the  bully;  to  bluster,  to 
threaten. 

“  The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

hec-tor'-i-an,  hec-tor'-e-9,n,  a.  [Eng.  hector; 
-ian;  -ean.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Hector  of 
Troy.  (Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv iii.  18.) 

*hec-tbr-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  hector;  -ism.]  The  act 
or  disposition  of  a  hector  or  bully ;  bluster. 

hec'-tor-ly,  a.  [English  hector;  -ly.]  Like  a 
hector  or  bully  ;  blustering,  insolent. 


hec-to-stere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaton—a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  stereos— solid.]  A  French  measure  of 
solidity,  containing  100  cubic  meters,  equivalent  to 
3531-66  cubic  feet. 
hed-dle,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav. :  One  of  the  sets  of  parallel  knotted  cords 
forming  loops  for  the  warp-threads ;  and  by  whose 
vertical  reciprocation  the  warp-threads  are  shifted 
so  as  to  make  the  shed  for  the  passage  of  the 
shuttle.  Heddles  are  a  necessary  integral  feature 
of  all  looms,  having  sets  of.  strings  for  separating 
the  warp-threads  into  two  or  three  groups,  between 
which  the  weft  is  passed.  This  is  called  mounting 
the  loom,  and  consists  in  dividing  the  warp  among 
the  leaves  of  healds  or  heddles. 
heddle-eye,  s. 

Weav. :  The  loop  in  a  heddie  through  which  the 
warp-thread  is  passed. 

heddle-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  heddling  the 
warp-threads. 

hed  -die,  v.  t.  [Heddle,  s.] 

Weav. :  To  draw  through  the  heddle-eyes  of  a 
weaver’s  harness,  as  the  warp-threads. 

hed-en-berg'-Tte,  s.  [Named after  Hedenberg,  a 
Swedish  chemist,  who  first  analyzed  and  described 
it.] 

Min. ;  A  variety  of  Pyroxene.  Dana  arranges  it 
as  Iron-Lime-Pyroxene.  It  is  black,  and  is  found  ir> 
crystals  or  lamellar  masses. 

hed-e-o'-mg,,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  hedyosmos 
as  adj.=sweet{smelling ;  as  subst.=mint:  hedys= 
sweet,  and  osme=smell.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melisseee.  Hed- 
eoma  pulegioides,  also  known  as  Penny-Royal,  has 
a  high  popular  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue. 
(Bindley.) 

hed  -er-g,,  s.  [Lat.=ivy.] 

Bot..:  A  genus  of  Araliace®.  Calyx,  limb  entire 
orfive-toothed,  petals  five,  stamens  five,  ovary  five- 
celled,  fruit  a  subglobose  berry.  Two  species  are 
known,  one  Hedera  helix  is  the  ivy  (q.  v.).  Hedera 
umbellifera,  an  Amboyna  species,  is  said  to  furnish 
wood  smelling  like  lavender  and  rosemary ;  and  H. 
terebinthacea ,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  resin 
smelling  like  turpentine. 

hed-er-a  -ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  heder(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  su£E.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  exogens  founded  by  Linneeus. 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  in  1789,  altered  the 
name  to  Aralise,  and  A.  Richard,  in  1822,  to  Arali- 
aceee  (q.  v.). 

hed'-er-al,  a.  [Latin  hedera= ivy;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -aZ.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  ivy. 

•hed -er-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  hederatus.]  Crowned 
or  adorned  with  ivy.  (Fuller:  Worthies ;  York¬ 
shire.) 

he-der'-ic,  a.  [Latin  hedera— ivy;  - ic .]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  ivy. 

hederic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  contained  in  the  seeds  of  ivy, 
Hedera  helix. 

hed-er-if-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hedera=\ry ;  fero= 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Producing  ivy. 

hed-er-ose,  a.  [Lat.  hederosus,  from  hedera= 
ivy.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  full  of  ivy. 

hedge,  *heg,  *hegge,  s.  [A.  S.  hege,  haga; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  hegge,  heg,  haag;  Icel.  heggr—a 
tree  in  a  hedge ;  hagi=a  hedge  ;  Ger.  hag=  a  bush,  a 
hedge.]  [Haw.]  A  fence  formed  of  bushes  or  small 
trees  growing  close  together ;  a  thicket  of  bushes ; 
a  line  of  bushes  or  evergreens,  whether  intended  as 
a  fence  or  not. 

“A  man  pi  aunty  cl  e  a  vineyerd,  and  sette  an  hegge  about 
it.” — Wycliffe:  Mark  xii. 

hedge-accentor,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow  (q.  v.). 
hedge-hells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Calystegia  septum, 
hedge-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Cerasus  avium. 

hedge-bill,  hedging-bill,  s.  A  bill-hook  (q.  v.). 
hedge-bird,  s.  A  bird  living  and  feeding  in 

hedges. 

hedge-born,  a.  Of  low  or  mean  birth;  meanly 
born. 

hedge-bote,  s.  [Hay-bote.] 
hedge-chafer,  s.  A  cock-chafer  (q.  v.). 
hedge-creeper,  s.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  bad  purposes, 
fhedge-fumitory,  s. 

Bot. :  A  Fumitory  (Fumaria).  (Ainsworth.)  Fu- 
maria  officinalis  (?). 


fhedge-garlic,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  alliaria,  formerly  Alliaria 
officinalis,  Linneeus’  Erysimum  alliaria.  [Alli¬ 
aria.]  Called  also  Garlic-mustard,  Jack-by-the- 
hedge,  and  Sauce-alone. 

hedge-hyssop,  s. 

Bot.:  Gratiola  officinalis. 

hedge-knife,  s.  A  cutting  instrument  for  trim¬ 
ming  hedges. 

hedge-maid,  s. 

Bot. :  Glechoma  hederacea. 


hedge-marriage,  s.  An  irregular  marriage  per¬ 
formed  by  a  hedge-priest  (q.  v.) ;  a  clandestine  mar¬ 
riage. 


hedge-mustard,  s. 

Bot.:  The  cruciferous  genus  Sisymbrium  (q.  v.), 
and  specially  S.  officinale.  It  has  runcinate-toothed 
or  lobed  hairy  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  pods  in  a 
leafless  raceme  oppressed  to  the  stem.  It  is  found 
in  hedgebanks  and  waste  places. 


hedge-nettle,  s. 

Bot.:  The  labiate  genus  Stachys  (q.  v.),  called  in 
books  Woundworts  (q.  v.).  [Stachys.] 
hedge-note,  s.  A  word  of  contempt  for  low 
writing, 

Th  ey  left  these  hedge-notes  for  another  sort  of  poem.” 
1  rgCsji. 


heage-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Torilis,  a  section  of  the  umbelliferous  genus 
Caucalis.  Specially,  Torilis  anthriscus,  a  plant 
with  a  five  to  twelve-rayed  umbel,  with  minute 
white  or  pink  flowers.  Found  in  hedges  and  waste 
places,  where  it  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
(Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

hedge-priest,  s.  A  poor,  illiterate  cleric.  Specif., 
one  admitted  to  orders  directly  from  a  hedge- 
school  (q.  v.),  without  having  studied  theology. 
Before  the  establishment  of  Maynooth  the  practice 
of  admitting  men  to  ordination  before  their  de¬ 
parture  for  the  continental  colleges  was  very  com¬ 
mon,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  the  stipend  for 
saying  mass.  In  some  of  the  religious  orders  (q.  v.), 
men  are  ordained  immediately  after  profession  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  nickname  “hedge-priest” 
was  originally  bestowed  on  these  ecclesiastics  by 
the  continental  clergy.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  suspended  priest. 


hedge-rhyme,  s.  Doggerel  verses, 
hedge-rustic,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Luperina  cespitis,  owe  of  the 
Noctuas  (Noctuidee).  (Newman.) 

hedge-school,  s.  A  school  in  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland  conducted  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  hedge,  while  a  rude  schoolhouse,  to 
which  the  name  was  transferred,  was  being  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  children.  Now  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 


“  You  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hedge-school.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  a  nate  little  spot  in  Greece  called  the  Groves 
of  Academus?” — Carletoni  Traits  and  Stories;  The  Hedge 
School. 

hedge-schoolmaster,  s.  Themasterof  a  hedge 
school  (q.  v.). 

“  Hedge-schoolmasters  were  as  superior  in  literary  know!, 
edge  and  acquirements  to  the  class  of  men  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  general  education  of  the  people  as  thej 
were  beneath  them  in  moral  and  religious  character.”— 
Carleton:  Traits  and  Stories;  The  Hedge-School. 

hedge-scissors,  s.  [Hedge-shears.] 

hedge-shears,  hedge-scissors,  s.  A.  large  paij 

of  shears  for  trimming  hedges. 


hedge-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith.:  Accentor  modularis,  a  small  bird,  which, 
though  in  plumage  somewhat  resembling  the  com¬ 
mon  sparrow,  is  a  warbler  more  akin  to  the  Red¬ 
breast. 

“  The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 

That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 
hedge-warbler,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow  (q.  v.). 
♦hedge-wine,  s.  A  poor,  cheap  wine. 

“Homely  cakes  and  harsh  hedge-wine." 

Chapmo.n:  Homer’s  Iliad,  Ep.  Ded.,  iii. 
hedge-writer,  s.  A  mean  or  poor  author  or 
writer. 


hedge  (1),  *hedg-in,  *heg-gin,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Hedge,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally; 

1.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  a  hedge  or  fence  of 
bushes  ;  to  separate  by  a  hedge. 

“There  was  an  housbondeman  that  plauntide  a  vine 
yerd  and  heggide  it  about.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxi. 

2.  To  obstruct,  as  with  a  fence  or  hedge ;  to  block 
up. 

“I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.” — Hosea  ii.  6. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jbwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  =  f 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


hedge 
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heel 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  encircle,  as  for  defense. 

“England,  hedged  in  with  the  main." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

*2.  To  surround ;  to  invest. 

“  There’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 

That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  shut  up  within  an  inclosure. 

“  That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckow,  and  serves  for 
no  purpose.” — Locke. 

*4.  To  confine ;  to  restrain ;  to  limit. 

“I’ll  not  endure  it;  you  forget  yourself 
To  hedge  me  in.” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  hide  or  skulk,  as  in  a  hedge;  to  shift;  to 
shuffle. 

“  I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  neces¬ 
sity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  andtolurch.” — Shakesp.: 
fderry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  betting,  to  protect  or  insure  one’s  self  against 
loss  by  hedging  one’s  bets  [HI. 

H  To  hedge  a  bet:  To  make  cross-bets;  that  is, 
after  having  backed  one  side,  to  turn  around  and 
back  the  other,  so  that  whatever  the  result  may  be, 
the  loss  cannot  be  heavy. 

*hedge  (2),  v.  t.  [Probably  for  edge  (q.  v.).]  To 
edge  in ;  to  push  or  force  in. 

“  Be  sure  to  hedge  in  some  business  of  your  own.” — 
Swift:  Directions  for  Servants. 
hedge -hog,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hedge,  and  hog.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zoblogy : 

(1)  Erinaceus  europceus,  an  insectivorous  mam¬ 
mal.  It  is  covered  above  with  spines,  and  has  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball.  Its  length  is 
about  nine  inches ;  its  food,  which  it  seeks  at  night, 
insects,  worms,  snails,  &c.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  North  and  South  Africa  and  in 
India. 

(2)  An  Echinus  (Sea-urchin). 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  fish,  Diodon  hystrix,  so  called  from 
being  covered  with  spines. 

3.  Bot. :  Medicago  intertexta.  Named  from  the 
partly  spinous  seeds. 

thedgehog-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Any  species  of  the  Cactus  family, 
hedgehog-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cactus.  Named  from  its  bundles 
of  prickles.  It  is  not  a  genuine  thistle. 

hedge  -less,  a.  [Eng.  hedge;  -less.]  Having  no 
hedge  or  fence;  unfenced.  (G.  Eliot:  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  ch.  lxiv.) 

hedg'-er,  s.  [Eng.7iedg(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  makes 
or  repairs  hedges. 

“And.  the  swink’d  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.” 

Milton:  Comus,  293. 

hedge -rovr,  s.  [Eng.  hedge,  and  row.]  A  row  or 
line  of  shrubs  or  bushes  planted  as  a  fence  or  hedge. 

(  Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk.) 

hedge  -stake,  s.  [English  hedge,  and  s#a7ce.]  A 
stake  used  to  support  bushes  in  a  hedge, 
hedg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hedge,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing  in 
with,  or  as  with  a  hedge. 

hedging-bill,  s.  A  hedge-bill  (q.  v.). 
he-  don'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hedonikos= pleasurable ;  hoi 
hedonikoi= the  voluptuaries— i.  e.,  the  followers  of 
Aristippus.]  Pertaining  to  Hedonism  (q.  v.). 

“The  Hedonic  doctrine  of  Aristippus.” — Ueberweg:  Hist. 
Of  Philosophy,  i.  201. 

he'-don-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  H&donisme  (Littr6),  from 
Gr.  hedone  =  delight,  enjoyment ;  prop,  of  sensual 
pleasure.] 

Anc.  Philos. :  The  tenets  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of 

§hilosophy,  founded  by  Aristippus,  a  disciple  of 
ocrates.  Aristotle  calls  him  a  Sophist,  possibly 
because  he  demanded  payment  for  his  instruction. 
He  taught  that  pleasure  was  the  end  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  enjoy  pleasure 
without  being  controlled  by  it.  This  control  was  to 
be  acquired  by  knowledge  and  culture.  Horace,  in 
one  verse,  tersely  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
tippus— 

“  Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  sub  jungere  Conor.” 

Epist.  I.  i.  18. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  were  Ar6t§, 
the  daughter  of  the  founder,  her  son,  surnamed 
from  her  teaching  Metrodidaktos,  Theodoras  the 
Atheist,  and  his  scholars,  Bio  and  Euhemerus. 
[Etthemekism.]  Anniceris  the  Younger  sought  to 


ennoble  the  Hedonic  principle  by  reckoning  civil 
and  social  duties  among  the  things  which  afford 
pleasure,  yet  he  asserted  that  our  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  others  should  have  an  egoistic  motive. 
Later  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  gave  way  to  Epicurean¬ 
ism.  [Epicubean.] 

He'-don-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Hedon(ism) ;  -is#.]  One  who 
accepts  the i Hedonic  philosophy;  one  who  makes 
pleasure  the  end  of  life. 

“  The  accommodating  servility  of  the  witty  Hedonist.” — 
Ueberweg :  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i.  96. 

hed-wig-I-?.,  s.  [Named  after  John  Hedwig,  a 
noted  museologist,  who  died  in  1799.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyridace®,  family  or  tribe  Bur- 
serid®.  It  furnishes  a  balsam  or  resin,  a  substitute 
for  copaiva. 

hed-y-,  pref.  [Gr.  7ied?/s=sweet.] 
hed-J-car'-pus,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  karpos 
=fruit.J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindace®,  tribe  Sapinde®. 
Hedy  carpus  malayanus  produces  an  eatable  fruit. 

he-dych.  -i-u.nl,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  chion— 
snow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberace®.  The  species  have 
beautiful  floral  and  fragrant  envelopes,  rendering 
them  favorites  in  hot-houses.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  Asia. 

hed-y-os  -mum,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  osme= 
smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chloranthace®.  Von  Martius 
says  that  Hedyosnium  bonplandianum  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  Brazil  in  malignant  fevers  and  pains  in  the 
limbs. 

hed-y-o  -ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hedyot{is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonace®,  tribe  Cinchone®. 
hed-^-6  -tis,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  ous  (genit. 
o#os)=an  ear;  named  from  the  sweetness  of  the  ear- 
shaped  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Cinchonaceous 
family  Hedyotid®  (q.  v.).  The  root  of  Hedyotis 
umbellata  the  Chay-root  of  India,  is  used  to  dye 
chintzes  a  durable  red  color, 
hed  -y-phane,  s.  [Hedvphanite.] 
hed-y-phan  -Ite,  hed'-jf-phane,  s.  [Gr.  hedys 
=sweet,  p7tanos=  bright,  phaino=to  bring  to  light, 
to  make  to  appear,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min.:  Calciferous  Mimetite,  a  variety  of  that 
mineral.  It  is  colorless  and  translucent.  Found  in 
Sweden. 

hed-y-sar'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hedysar{um ) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants.  The  fila¬ 
ments  are  generally  connate;  the  legume  trans¬ 
versely  articulated,  with  one-sided  joints,  usually 
separating  and  indehiscent. 

he-dys'-g,-rum,  s.  [Gr.  hedysaron=a  plant  of 
the  vetch  kind.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hedysare® 
(q.  v.).  About  fifty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  Old  World.  The  leaves  of  Hedysarum  gyrans 
have  spontaneous  motion.  H.  coronarium,  the  so- 
called  French  honeysuckle,  is  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  food  for  cattle. 

heed,  *hede,  *hed-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hidan=to 
take  care ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  huda,  hoda=  to  heed, 
to  protect,  from  hude,  7iode= protection ;  O.  S. 
h6dian=to  heed;  Dut.  hoeden,  from  hoede= guard, 
care;  Ger.  huten=to  protect,  from  7m#=protection ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  huaten,  from  7uto#a= protection.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard ;  to  take  notice  of ;  to  pay  attention 
to ;  to  observe. 

“With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  1. 

*2.  To  take  care  of. 


“It  [the  snake]  shall  be  heeded.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
B.  Intrans.:  To  take  notice;  to  care;  to 
attention. 


pay 


heed,  *hede,  *hiede,  s.  [Heed,  v.] 

*1.  Protection,  guard,  defense ;  means  of  safety. 
“  That  eye  shall  be  his  heed.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

2.  Care,  attention,  heedfulness  ;  cautious  or  care¬ 
ful  observation. 

**  In  France,  for  five  years;  where  he  travailed 
With  ready  hand,  and  with  as  careful  heed.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v.  55. 

3.  Attention,  regard,  notice. 

_  “  Give  diligent  heed  to  the  reading  and  the  study.” — 
Pearce:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

*4.  A  look  or  expression  of  care  or  seriousness ; 
gravity.  ’ 

“He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii. 2. 


1[  Heed  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to  one's 
moral  conduct;  care  to  matters  of  minor  import:  a 
man  is  required  to  take  heed;  a  child  is  required  to 
take  care:  the  former  exercises  his  understanding 
in  taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his  thoughts 
and  his  senses  in  taking  care.  {Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

heed  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  heed;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  care,  caution,  or  heed ;  careful,  cau¬ 
tious,  circumspect,  wary. 

“Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  6. 

2.  Attentive,  regardful,  observant.  (Followed  bj 

of.) 

“To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 

While  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

heed  -ful-l^f,  adv.  [Eng.  heedful;  -ly.]_  In  a 
heedful,  cautious,  or  watchful  manner  ;  cautiously, 
with  heed. 

“  If  it  be  heedfully  considered  to  have  special  respect 
to  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.” — Bishop  Bull,  voi.  iL, 
dis.  3. 

heed -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heedful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  heedful;  care,  caution, 
circumspection,  watchfulness. 

‘‘Heedfulness  to  improve  all  fitting  opportunities  of 
providing  for  ourselves  and  families.” — Wilkins:  Natural 
Religion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*heed  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heedy ;  -ly.)  W’ith  heed 
or  care ;  heedfully,  carefully,  cautiously. 

*heed'-i-ness,  *heed-I-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heedy', 
•ness.)  Heedfulness,  care,  caution,  circumspection. 
“By  God’s  grace  and  her  good  heedinesse." 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  V.  vi.  34. 

heed'-less,  a.  [English  heed;  -7ess.]  Taking  no 
heed  or  care;  careless,  inattentive,  thoughtless, 
negligent. 

“  The  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature’s  casual  work.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

heed-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heedless;  -ly.  1  In  a 
heedless,  careless,  or  negligent  manner;  without 
heed,  care,  or  circumspection. 

heed’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heedless ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  heedless;  carelessness; 
want  of  care  or  circumspection. 

“The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  for  an  indifference  and 
becoming  heedlessness,  gives  her  husband  all  the  torment 
imaginable.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  194. 

*heed-y,  a.  [Eng.  heed;  -y.]  Heedful,  careful, 
circumspect,  wary,  watchful. 

“  The  watch-tower  is  not  unfurnished  with  heedy  eyes.” 
— Bishop  Hall. 

heel  (1),  *heele,  *hele,  s.  [A.  S.  Mia:  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hiel;  Icei.hcell;  Sw.hal;  Dut.  heel;  O.  Fris. 
Mia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  either  in  man  or 
quadrupeds. 

“The  stag  recalls  his  strength,  his  speed, 

His  winged  heels.”  Dryden. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  a  covering  for  the  feet;  as 
of  a  shoe,  a  stocking,  &c. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  or  resembling  a  human 
heel ;  a  protuberance,  a  knob. 

“At  the  other  side  is  a  kind  of  heel  or  knob,  to  break 
clots  with.” — Mortimer :  Husbandry.  , 

4.  The  application  of  the  heel,  that  is,  the  spur, 

a  horse  I  asi  The  horse  understands  the  heel  well. 

5.  I  he  latter  part ;  the  end;  the  concluding  part; 
the  remainder;  as,  the  heel  of  a  loaf,  the  heel  of  a 
session. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  mil,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, ' 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  heel  is  formed  by  the  projection 
downward  and  backward  of  the  os  calcaneum , 
called  also  the  os  calcis. 

2.  Arch.:  A  workman’s  name  for  a  cyma  reversa. 
LL/Yma.J 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  after  end  of  a  ship’s  keel. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  spar  or  timber. 

(3)  The  lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame. 

4.  Carp.  -'  The  lower  end  or  footof  a  rafter,  where 
it  rests  on  the  wall  or  plate. 

5.  Firearms:  The  upper  end  of  the  butt-end  of  a 
lock  hammer  m  firlng  P°sition  '<  the  tail  of  a  gun- 

6.  Shoemaking :  A  block  built  up  of  pieces  of 
leather,  and  serving  to  elevate  from  the  ground  the 
rear  portions  of  the  bootorshoe.  Heels  are  usually 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  leather,  called  lifts 
P,L^iapS’  yhich  are  fastened  together  and  to  the 
msole  and  quarter  by  pegs  or  nails. 

»  IL  G)  To  be  at  or  upon  the  heels :  To  pursue;  to 
follow  or  attend  closely ;  to  follow  hard. 

sequer1  at  the  heels  of  this  mother’s 
admiration?  — Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


heel 
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(2)  To  be  down  or  out  at  heels :  To  be  slipshod ;  to 
be  in  unfortunate  or  decayed  circumstances. 

(3)  To  cool  the  heels:  To  be  made  to  wait,  when 
making  a  call  upon  some  great  personage. 

‘‘We  cooled  our  heels  during  the  ordinary  and  intoler¬ 
able  half-hour.”— G.  A.  Sala:  Paris  Herself  Again,  vol.  i., 
oh.  i. 

(4)  To  go  heels  over  head :  To  turn  a  somersault; 
to  be  hasty,  rash,  or  inconsiderate. 

(5)  To  have  or  get  the  heels  of:  To  outrun;  to  be 
speedier  than. 

“  Thou  hast  got  the  heels  of  me  already.” — Smollett: 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xlvii. 

(6)  To  lay  by  the  heels:  To  fetter,  to  shackle. 

‘‘If  the  king  blame  me  for  it,  I’ll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines.”  Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

(7)  To  show  the  heels:  To  take  to  flight ;  to  flee ;  to 
-run  away. 

(8)  To  take  heel,  to  take  to  the  heels:  To  fly ;  to  run 
away.  (Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2.) 

(9)  To  tread  upon  one's  heels:  To  follow  close  or 
hard  after. 

“  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another’s  heels.” 

Shakesp.-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(10)  By  the  heel:  Said  of  a  ship  when  deep  in  the 
water  aft. 

heel-breasting  machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  straight  front  face  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
heel. 

heel-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chain  for  holding  out  the  jib-boom. 

heel-cutter,  s. 

Shoemak. :  A  cutting  instrument  for  cutting  out 
the  lifts  which  form  the  heel. 

heel-iron,  s. 

Sheemak. :  A  plate  on  the  lower  surface  of  a  boot 
•cr  shoe  heel,  to  increase  the  durability.  Sometimes 
put  on  to  make  a  clattering,  as  in  some  fancy 
dances. 

heel-knee,  s. 

Naut.:  The  knee  connecting  the  keel  with  the 
-stern-post. 

heel-piece,  s. 

*1.  Armor  for  the  heels. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

“  Like  a  heel-piece  to  support 
A  cripple.”  Swift:  On  Poetry. 

*3.  The  end ;  the  conclusion. 

“Just  at  the  heel-piece  of  his  book.” 

Lloyd:  The  Cobbler  of  Tessington’s  Letter. 

heel-piece,  v.  t.  To  put  a  piece  of  leather  upon ; 
to  patch  the  heel  or  heels  of. 

“Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  new  heel-piecing  her 
•shoes.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

heel-plate,  s.  The  plate  on  the  butt  end  of  a 
gun-stock,  or  on  the  surface  in  a  boot  or  shoo  heel. 

heel-post,  s. 

1.  The  post  which  supports  the  outer  end  of  a 
propeller  shaft. 

2.  The  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door  is  hung. 

3.  The  quoin-post  of  a  lock-gate. 

heel-ring,  s. 

Husbandry:  The  ring  which  is  tightened  by 
wedges,  and  confines  the  scythe-blade  to  the  snath. 

heel-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  hauling  on  the  heel  of  the  bow¬ 
sprit  to  run  it  out. 

heel-shave,  s. 

Shoemak.:  A  hand-tool  like  a  spoke-shave,  to 
shape  the  heel  after  the  lifts  of  approximate  shape 
have  been  fastened  together. 

heel-tap,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  quantity  of  liquor  left  in 
the  bottom  of  a  glass,  when  the  main  portion  has 
been  drunk. 

2.  Shoemak. :  One  of  the  pieces  or  thicknesses  of 
leather  of  which  a  heel  is  built  up  ;  a  lift. 

No  heel-taps!  An  exclamation  or  order  to  the 
effect  that  glasses  are  to  be  completely  emptied. 

heel-tap,  v.  t.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the 
heel  or  heels  of ;  to  heel-piece. 

heel-tool,  s. 

Metal-turning :  A  form  of  metal-turning  tool  in 
which  the  heel  of  the  tool  is  supported  on  a  rest. 

heel  (2),  s.  [Heel  (2),  v.~]  A  leaning  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  one  side.  Specif.,  the  inclination  of  a  vessel 
laterally,  as  she  careens  under  a  press  of  sail. 

'  heel  (1),  v.  t.  [Heel  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  heel ;  to  add  a 
heel  to. 

2.  To  arm  a  game-cock  with  a  spur  or  gall. 


3.  To  perform  by  the  use  of  the  heels  or  feet,  as  a 
dance. 

“I  cannot" sing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  place  the  heels  against;  as,  to  heel  a  mark. 

heel  (2),  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  from  Mid.  Eng.  helden, 

or  hilden;  A.  S.  Kyldan,  heldan= to  tilt,  to  incline; 
Dan.  helde—to  slant,  to  slope;  Sw.  halla=to  tilt,  to 
pour  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  halden= to  bow  or  bend  one’s  self.] 
To  incline  or  cant  over  to  one  side. 

“  [They]  made  the  vessel  heel, 

And  laid  her  on  her  side.” 

Cowpev:  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

IT  Generally  used  absolutely,  but  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  particle  of  direction. 

IT  To  be  well  heeled:  To  have  plenty  of  money,  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position. 

heel  -ball,  s.  [Eng.  heel,  and  ball.']  A  composi¬ 
tion  of  bees-wax  and  lamp-black.  It  is  used  by  shoe¬ 
makers  for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to  the  heels  of 
boots  and  shoes  also  employed  by  antiquaries  for 
taking  rubbings  of  inscriptions,  &c. 

heel'-er,  s.  [Eng.  heel;  -er.]  A  game-cock  that 
strikes  well  with  his  heels  or  spurs.  A  backer  and 
supporter  of  gamblers  and  disreputable  politicians. 

heen,  s.  [Chin.]  In  China,  a  city  of  the  first 
class. 

heer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weaving :  The  length  of  two  cuts  or  less  of  linen 
or  woolen  threads. 

heeze,  *hei§-ie,  s.  [A  corruption  of  hoist  (q.  v.).] 
A  hoist ;  a  lift  or  help  on  or  forward. 

“If  he  had  stuck  by  the  way,  I  would  have  lent  him  a 
heezie,  the  dirty  scoundrel.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch. 
xiii. 

*heft  (1),  s.  [From  Heave  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  heaving  or  lifting ;  an  effort,  a  strain, 
an  exertion. 

“He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

2.  Weight.,  heaviness. 

heft  (2),  s.  [Heft  (2),  v.]  A  dwelling,  a  resi¬ 
dence. 

heft  (1),  v.  t.  [Heft(1),s.] 

1.  To  heave,  lift,  or  hoist  up. 

2.  To  try  the  weight  of  by  lifting. 

heft  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  familiarize  or  accustom  to  a  place 
or  employment  by  language. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell. 

heg  -ber-ry,  hedge'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  hedged ), 
and  berry.] 

1.  The  wild  cherry. 

2.  The  bird  cherry. 

He-gel  -I  an,  a.  &s.  [FromG.  F.  W.  Hegel;  -ian.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Hegelianism  (q.  v.). 

“Philosophy  begins  then,  on  the  Hegelian  principle,  by 
our  gaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  laws  of  thought.” — 
Morell:  Speculative  Philosophy  (2d  ed.),  ii.  167. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  accepts  the  teaching  of 
Hegel. 

“As  he  increased  in  years,  Schelling became  very  bitter 
against  the  Hegelians.’’ — History  of  Pantheism,  ii.  204. 

He-gel-I-<m-i§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Hegelian;  -ism.] 

Philos. :  The  system  outlined  by  George  Frederick 
William  Hegel  (1770-1831)  in  his  Encyclopddie. 
His  teaching  is  in  some  degree  a  systematization 
of  Schelling’s  ideas  [Idealism,  Spinozism],  in  their 
turn  a  development  of  those  of  Fichte.  Michelet 
claims  for  Hegel  the  invention  of  a  new  method— 
the  principle  of  the  Identity  of  the  Subject  with 
the  Object.  Logic  with  Hegel  is  not  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  thought,  but  of  thoughts  them¬ 
selves,  for  whatever  is  trueof  the  thought  is  true  of 
the  thing.  Hegelianism  deals  with  (1)  Logic,  (2) 
The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Intelligence.  The  whole  system  is  contained  in 
the  Logic,  of  which  the  other  parts  are  but  an  ap¬ 
plication.  The  first  proposition  is,  Being  and  Non- 
Being  are  the  same.  This  gives  two  contraries; 
there  must  be  a  relation  to  make  them  real.  Unite 
them,  and  that  is  the  Becoming.  In  this  idea  are 
two  elements— a  Non-Being  from  which  it  is  evolv¬ 
ing,  and  a  Being  which  is  evolved.  Hegel  claimed 
to  be  conservative  and  orthodox,  and  Baring  Gould 
(Origin  of  Relig.  Belief  (ed.  1882),  ii.  40)  says  that 
“if  the  modern  intellect  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  it  will  be  through 
Hegel’s  discovery.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Young 
Hegelians— Strauss,  Bruno  Baur,  Feuerbach,  and 
others— assert  that  their  doctrines,  radical  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  rationalist  in  religion,  are  legitimate  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  system  of  Hegel. 

“  Hegelianism  is  here  taken  in  a  wide  sense.” — Adam¬ 
son:  Fichte,  p.  219.  (Note.) 


heg  e  mon  -Ic,  heg-e-mon  -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek 
hegemonikos,  from  hegemon— sl  leader,  a  guide; 
hegeomai=to  rule  or  guide.]  Ruling,  predominant, 
chief. 

“  The  judgment  being  the  hegemonical  power,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  action,  if  it  be  led  by  the  overbearings  of  pas¬ 
sion.” — Qlanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing ,  ch.  xxiii. 

he-gem'-S-njf,  s.  [Gr.  hegemonia,  from  hege- 
mon=A  leader,  a  guide.]  Leadership,  predomi¬ 
nance,  superiority ;  applied  to  the  relation  of  one 
state  to  another,  or  to  a  number  of  others  confed¬ 
erated. 

heg'-Ir-jf,  s.  [A.  S.  hijrah= separation,  flight.] 
The  night  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  on  the  night 
of  Thursday,  July  15,  622,  from  which  the  Moham¬ 
medans  begin  their  reckoning  of  time ;  any  similar 
flight.  In  calculating  dates  reckoned  from  the 
Hegira,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Moham¬ 
medan  year  has  only  354  days.  To  transform  a 
Mohammedan  into  a  Christian  date,  not  merely 
must  622  be  subtracted  from  the  latter,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  must  be  multiplied  by  365‘52,  and  divided 
by  354. 

Hel -del-berg,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geol. :  A  city  of  Baden,  thirty-two  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Carlsruhe. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place  described 
under  A. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  s. 

Eccles.:  A  catechism,  first  published  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1563,  drawn  out  by  Zechariah  Ursinus  for 
the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  published  in 
the  Palatinate.  It  was  received  beyond  this  limit, 
was  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  the 
model  on  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  framed 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  ( Mosheim ,  &c.) 

heif -er,  *haif-are,  *hai-fre,  *hayf-are,  *hek- 
fere,  *hei-fre,  s.  [A.  S.  heahfore,  from  bedh=high, 
and  fear = an  ox.]  Ayoungcow.  (Thomson:  Spring, 
807.) 

heigh  (gh  silent),  interj.  [Imitative.]  An  excla¬ 
mation  used  to  call  attention  or  encourage. 

heigh-ho,  *hai-ho,  hey-ho,  interj. 

1.  An  expression  of  disappointment,  languor, 
uneasiness,  or  regret. 

“’Tis  almost  five  o’clock,  cousin;  ’tis  time  you  were 
ready;  by  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill,  hey  hot ” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

*2.  An  expression  of  joy  or  exultation. 

height,  *helghth  (gh  silent),  *highth,  *highte, 
*hyghte,  *heyghth,  *heighthe,  *heithe,  *heght, 
*heghte,  s.  [A.  S.  hedhdhu,  Mhdhu,  from  hedh= 
high;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoogte ,  from  /ioop=high; 
Icel.  hcedh,  from  Mr=high;  Sw.  Mjd,  from  Mg; 
Dan.  Mide,  from  Mi;  Goth,  hauhitha,  from  hauhs 
=high  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hdhida.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  elevated,  or 
raised  above  the  ground ;  elevation  ;  eminence ;  ele¬ 
vated  position. 

“Fortifyed  with  a  hyll  of  a  great  heyghth.” — Golding: 
Ccesar,  to.  29. 

2.  The  altitude  or  distance  which  anything  rises 
above  its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation. 

“  Fifty  the  breadth,  the  height  (least  of  the  three) 

Full  thirty  cubits.”  Drayton:  Noah’s  Flood. 

If  The  height  of  mountains  or  other  elevations  is 
measured  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways :  by  trigo¬ 
nometry  or  by  the  barometer. 

3.  An  elevated,  high,  or  lofty  place  ;  an  eminence ; 
a  summit. 

“  Beyond  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height.” 

Dryden.-  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ix. 

4.  Size;  stature. 

“  She  is  about  my  height.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

5.  Elevation  or  preeminence  in  rank,  office,  so¬ 
ciety,  &c. ;  high  rank,  position,  or  station. 

“By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*6.  Elevation  or  dignity,  as  of  language,  expres¬ 
sion,  sentiment,  &c. 

*7.  Degree  of  latitude ;  the  latitudes  being  consid¬ 
ered  higher  as  they  approach  the  poles. 

“Guinea  lieth  to  the  north  sea,  in  the  same  height  as 
Peru  to  the  south.” — Abbot. 

8.  The  utmost  or  highest  degree  or  pitch ;  the 
fullest  extent  or  degree. 

“  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

IT  *(1)  At  height:  In  the  prime  of  power  or 
strength.  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet ,  i.  4.) 

*(2)  To  the  height:  To  the  fullest  extent;  in  the 
highest  or  fullest  degree. 

“He’s  traitor  to  the  height.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 


boil  boy-  pout  jo'wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  t-his;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -t’ian  =  shsin.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


height 
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■^height  {gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Height,  s.]  To  raise 
to  a  height ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 

“Had  their  several  chambers  delicately  heighten." — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  421. 

helght'-en  {gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  height;  -en.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  high  or  higher ;  to  raise ;  to  ele¬ 
vate. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  elevate  or  raise  in  rank  or  position ;  to  exalt. 

“  Being  so  heighten' d. 

He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dew£  of  flattery.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

2.  To  raise  or  elevate  in  quality ;  to  improve ;  to 
increase. 

“ Heightened  and  invigorated,  by  being  compared  with 
the  contrary  evil.” — Cudworth:  Intel.  Syst.,  p.  220. 

3.  To  raise  in  degree ;  to  increase ;  to  aggravate. 

“  Foreign  states  used  their  endeavors  to  heighten  our 
oonfusions.” — Addison:  On  the  War. 

4.  To  set  off  to  advantage  by  means  of  a  foil  or 
contrast ;  to  make  brighter,  stronger,  or  more  evi¬ 
dent. 

“Here  again  the  comedian  had  an  opportunity  cf 
heightening  the  ridicule  by  action.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee, 

No.  2 

height '-en-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heighten;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  heightens. 

*heighth  {gh  silent),  s.  [Height.] 
hel  -mH,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Heim,  a  Berlin 
physician.] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Lythraceee,  tribe  Lythreee. 
Heimia  salicifolia  or  the  Hanchinol  (q.  v.), 

hein-oiis  (ei  as  a),  *hain-ous,  *hayn-ous, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  hainos,  from  /iame= hate,  hair= to  hate: 
Fr.  haineux;  cf.  Goth  hatyan ,  hatjan=  to  hate.] 
Hateful ;  odious ;  detestable ;  abominable ;  flagrant ; 
atrocious;  wicked  in  the  highest  degree. 

“Geue  none  eare  to  their  haynous  heresies.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  313. 

IT  Heinous  and  flagitious  are  both  applied  to 
offenses  against  human  or  divine  law,  but  the  latter 
is  the  stronger  term.  An  offense  is  heinous  from  its 
very  nature ;  it  becomes  flagitious  on  account  of  its 
extreme  features. 

hein-ous-ly  (ei  as  a),  *hain-ous-ly,  *hayn- 
OUS-ly,  *hein-OUS-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  heinous;  -ly.~] 
In  a  heinous  manner  or  degree ;  hatefully ;  odiously ; 
abominably ;  atrociously. 

“This  very  lawe  is  often  transgressed,  and  that  hayn- 
ously  euen  in  the  church.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  581. 

hein-ous-ness  (ei  as  a),  *heyn-ous-nesse,  s 
[Eng.  heinous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
heinous;  atrocity. 

“Truly  affected  with  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt.” — 
Jortin:  Ecclesiastical  History. 

heir  (as  ar),  *heire,  *heyr,  *heyre,  *eir,  *eyr, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  heir,  eir,  from  Lat.  lteres=an  heir.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  succeeds  or  is  entitled  to  succeed 
another  in  the  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  by  descent;  one  who  is  by  law  the 
inheritor  of  anything  after  the  present  possessor ; 
one  in  whom  the  title  to  an  estate  by  inheritance  is 
vested  by  law ;  an  inheritor. 

“An  heir  therefore  is  he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the 
estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor.” — Black- 
stone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

2.  One  who  inherits,  takes,  or  receives  anything 
from  an  ancestor;  as,  A  child  is  heir  to  the  disease 
of  his  father. 

*11.  Fig. :  That  which  is  procreated  or  begotten ; 
a  child ;  a  production. 

“The  first  heir  of  my  invention.” — Shakesp.:  Venus  and 
Adonis.  (Dedic.) 

U  Heir  by  custom:  An  heir  claiming  by  certain 
customary  modes  of  descent  attached  to  the  land. 

heir-apparent,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“ Heirs-apparent  are  such  whose  right  of  inheritance  is 
indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor;  as  the 
eldest  son,  who  must  be  heir  to  the  father  whenever  he 
happens  to  die.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

heir-at-law,  heir-general,  s.  One  who  by  the 
common  law  succeeds  to  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
his  father  or  ancestor  at  his  death, 
heir-loom,  s.  [Heirloom.] 
heir-presumptive,  s.  (See  extract.) 
“Heirs-presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  things  be  his  heirs  ;  but  whose  right  of  inherit¬ 
ance  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer 
heir  being  born;  as  a  brother,  or  nephew,  whose  presump¬ 
tive  succession  may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child  ; 
or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut 
off  by  the  birth  of  a  son.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  11. 


heir-special,  s.  An  heir  who  succeeds  to  an 
estate  in  the  order  pointed  out  by  some  instrument 
determining  such  special  course  of  descent. 

*heir  (as  ar),  v.  t.  [Heir,  s.]  To  be  heir  to;  to 
inherit. 

“One  only  daughter  heired  the  royal  state.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vii.  79. 

heir  -dom  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir;  - dom .] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  heir ;  succession  by  in¬ 
heritance  ;  heirship. 

heir'-ess  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir;  -ess.]  A 
female  heir. 

heir'-less  (heir  as  ar),  a.  [English  heir;  less.] 
Destitute  of  or  having  no  heir. 

“  Heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  L 

heir -loom  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir,  and  Mid. 
English  loom  =  a  piece  of  property ;  furniture.] 
[Loom,  s.] 

1.  A  personal  chattel  which  by  special  custom 
descends  to  the  heir  with  the  heritable  estate. 

“Thus  an  heirloom,  or  implement  of  furniture,  which 
by  custom  descends  together  with  an  house,  is  neither 
land  or  tenement,  but  a  mere  movable;  yet  being  inherit¬ 
able  is  comprised  under  the  general  word  hereditament.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

2.  Any  special  inheritance ;  property  handed  down 
by  inheritance. 

“This  tumor  by  a  king  might  cured  be  alone: 

Which  he  an  heirloom  left  unto  the  English  throne.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  11. 

heir  -ship  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir;  -ship.'] 
The  quality,  state,  character,  or  position  of  an  heir ; 
succession  by  inheritance. 

“I  shall  first  review  the  laws  of  heirship  by  proximity 
of  blood;  and,  secondly,  the  laws  of  heirship  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  is  either  by  adoption  during  life,  or  by  tes¬ 
tamentary  disposition.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Commentary  on 
Isceus. 

*heirship  movables,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  The  best  of  certain  kinds  of  movables, 
which  the  heir  was  entitled  to  take,  besides  the 
heritable  estate ;  the  distinction  was  i  ibolished  in 
1868. 

heis-ter'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laure  ace  Heister, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Helmstadt.  He  died  in 
1758.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Olacacese.  Heisteria  coccinea 
is  a  tree  with  white  flowers,  found  in  Martinique 
and  other  West  Indian  islands;  its  red  fruits  are 
eaten  by  pigeons.  It  was  once  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  the  Partridge-wood  of  the  cabinet¬ 
makers. 

*hei-sugge,  s.  [A.  S.  hege=a.  hedge.]  The  hedge- 
sparrow. 

he]  -Ir-fi,  s.  [Hegira.] 

hekto-,  prefix.  [Gr.  hekaton=  a  hundred  ]  One 
hundred;  as,  hekto-eunpere—one  hundred  amperes. 

hel'-a-mys,  s.  [Gr.  hellos,  ellos=a  young  deer,  a 
fawn,  and  mus= a  mouse.] 

Zobl. :  The  name  given  by  F.  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
mammals,  called  by  Illiget  Pedetes.  It  resembles 
Dipus,  containing  the  Jerboas.  It  contains  the 
Helamys  or  Pedetes  caffer,  or  Cape  Jerboa.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  .and  advances  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Its  Dutch  names  mean  Leaping  and 
Mountain  Hare.  It  does  damage  to  the  green  and 
ripe  grain  crops  adjacent  to  the  mountains  where'it 
lives.  [Pedetes.] 

hel-arc-tos,  s.  [Gr.  helios=  the  sun,  and  arktos 
=  a  bear.] 

Zo6l.:  Sunbear;  a  genus  of  Ursidae  (Bears).  They 
have  smooth,  glossy  hair,  feed  chiefly  on  honey  or 
the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  and  are 
milder  in  their  disposition  than  the  more  typical 
members  of  the  family.  Helarctos  malayanus  is 
the  Malayan  Sunbear,  of  which  the  Bornean  one, 
H.  euryspilus,  may  be  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

hel-col'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  helkos=  a  wound,  an  ulcer, 
and  logos=a  discourse  ;  Fr.  helcologie.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  ulcers. 

hel'-co-plas-t]?,  s.  [Gr.  helkos= a  wound,  an 
ulcer,  and  plastos=  formed,  molded ;  p  lasso = to  form 
molds,  to  shape.] 

Surg. :  The  process  of  replacing  the  epidermic  in¬ 
tegument,  destroyed  by  an  ulcer,  by  transferring  to 
the  injured  spot  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  the  individual  or  of  some  other 
person. 

held,  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  [Hold,  d.] 

*hele  *heale,  *.  [A.  S.  heel,  hceln.]  Health, 
safety,  welfare. 

‘“Thy  soule  hele." —Morte  Arthure,  3,655. 

, .  s.  [St.  Helena,  the  queen  of  Constan- 

tius  Chlorus.  It  was  she  who  built  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The  name  was  derived  re¬ 
motely  from  Gr.  Helene,  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus, 


the  taking  away  of  whom  caused  the  war  of  Troy, 
Curtius  derived  the  name  from  Gr.  helane,  helene— 
a  torch ;  while  Max  Muller  considers  it  akin  to  the 
Yedic  Sarama,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.] 

Meteor. :  An  old  Roman  name  still  current  among 
Italian  sailors  fora  single  light  appearing  to  sail¬ 
ors.  It  was  deemed  by  them  unfavorable,  while  a 
double  one,  termed  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  deemed 
propitious.  They  are  varieties  of  St.  Elmo  s  Fire 
(q.  v.). 

he-len'-I-e-83,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  Heleni{um); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  benecio- 
nidese. 

hel-e-nln,  hel  -e-nine,  s.  [Modern  Latin  Heh 
en{ium),  in  the  botanical  name  Inula  helenium.  and 
suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  existing  in  the 
root  of  elecampane,  Inula  lielenium.  Obtained  by 
exhausting  the  root  with  hot  alcohol,  and  purifying 
the  crystals  till  they  melt  at  110°.  They  are  color¬ 
less,  inodorous  needles ;  the  mother  liquid  contains 
Inula  camphor. 

he-len'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  Helenium;  Gr.  helenion 
=a  plant,  perhaps  elecampane.  {Liddell  &  Scott.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Helenieee 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  yellow-flowered  plants  of 
this  country. 

he-li-,  he-ll-o-,  pref.  [Greek  hellos— the  sum] 
[Heliacal.] 

he’-li-ac,  he-11-fiC-fil,  a.  [Gr.  heliakos=oi  or 
belonging  to  the  sun,  helios=the  sun;  cf.  Sansc. 
8Mra=the  sun;  Lat.  sol;  Goth,  sunna;  Eng.  sun 
(q.  v.).]  .  ; 

Astron.:  Closely  connected  with  the  sun;  rising 
just  before  the  sun ;  a  term  used  when  a  star  rises 
just  before  the  sun.  As  the  sun  moves  in  its  orbit, 
a  particular  star  which  had  for  some  time  risen 
after  the  sun  or  with  him,  remaining  however  invis¬ 
ible,  owing  to  his  beams,  will  at  length  rise  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  before  him  to  be  seen.  When 
it  does  so,  this  is  called  its  heliacal  rising,  or  it  is 
said  to  rise  heliacally.  As  in  bygone  ages  the  pre¬ 
cession  of  the  equinoxes  has  made  various  stars  in 
succession  rise  heliacally,  a  means,  of  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  made  use,  is  afforded  of  computing 
ancient  dates,  in  cases  in  which  observers  have  ac¬ 
curately  recorded  which  star  in  any  year  rose 
heliacally. 

“The  cosmical  ascension  of  a  star  we  term  that,  when 
it  ariseth  together  with  the  sun,  or  the  same  degree  of 
the  ecliptic  wherein  thesun  abideth;  and  that  the  heliacal 
(ascension),  when  a  star  which  before  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun  was  not  visible,  being  further  removed,  beginnetb 
to  appear.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

heliacal-year,  s. 

Astron. :  The  same  as  Canicular  Year  (q.  v.). 

he-lT-fi-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heliacal;  -ly.]  In 
a  heliacal  manner. 

“  Heliacally ,  that  is,  its  emersion  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  xiii. 

hel-i-an-the-mum,  s.  [Pref.  heli-  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  anthemum ;  Gr,  anthemon,  the  same  as  anthos 
=a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Rock-rose,  a  genus  of  Cistaceee  (q.  v.).  It 
contains  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  five  petals; 
stamens,  as  a  rule,  many;  an  imperfectly  three- 
celled  capsule,  with  many  seeds.  About  thirty 
species  are  known,  in  Europe,  West  Asia,  and  this 
country.  Sir  J osepli  Hooker  divides  the  genus  into 
three  sub-sections  :  Helianthemum  proper,  Turbera- 
ria,  and  Pseudos-cistus.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire.  It  had  once  some  reputation  as  a  vulnerary. 
Above  a  hundred  and  thirty  species  are  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

hel-i-an'-thdid,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  helianthoida 
(q.  v.).] 

Zo6l. :  Resembling  a  sun-flower ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Helianthoida. 


helianthoid-polypes,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  The  Helianthoida  (q.  v.). 

“The  helianthoid-polypes,  of  which  the  common  sea. 
anemones  of  our  coasts  may  serve  as  an  example.” — Hist 
Animal  Kingdom ,  p.  57. 


=  a  flower,  and  eidos=form.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Polypes,  now  ranked  in  th 
order  Zoantharia,  of  the  class  Actinozoa,  called  al« 
Hexacorolla  (q.  v.).  [Zoantharia.] 

hel-i-an-thus,  s.  [Gr.  7ieiios=the  sun,  and  Gi 
anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower;  cf.  also  Lat.  he  liar, 
thes;  Gr.  helianthes=a  fabulous  magical  herb.] 
Bot.:  Sunflower,  a  genus  of  Composites,  trib 
oeneciomdse,  sub-tribe  Coreopsideee.  Helianthu 
annuus  is i  the  Sunflower  (q.  v.),  H.  tuberosus,  th 
so-called  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  [Artichoke.] 
kel  -ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis ),  fror 
Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos)= a  spiral  line,  a  helix. 
Having  many  convolutions ;  spiral. 

The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge  multiplied  or  continuei 
by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cylinder.”—  Wilkins. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit 
mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine; 
S3,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw, 


helical-spring 
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heliopsideas 


-lelical-spring,  s.  A  spring  whose  coils  have  a 
gradually  decreasing  diameter,  as  the  mainspring 
of  a  watch.  It 
may  lie  in  one 

F-iane,  like  a 
ake  of  rope, 
one  layer  of 
rope  as  coiled 
up;  or  it  may 
be  like  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  he¬ 
lix  or  the  helix 
of  a  shell,  and 
assume  a  con-  Helical-spring, 

ical  form. 

hel'-I-cgl-ljf,  adv.  [English  helical;  -ly.]  In  a 
helical  or  spiral  manner  ;  spirally. 

hel-I-chry  -§e-se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  helichrys[um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecioni- 
dete. 

hel-I-chry'-§um,  s.  [Lat.  heliochrysos ;  Greek 
ieliochrysos=a  kind  of  everlasting  flower;  pref. 
helio-  and  Gr.  chrysos= gold.  Named  from  the  ra¬ 
diated  flower  heads,  often  of  a  golden  hue,  though 
sometimes  also  white,  pink,  or  crimson.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helichrysese 
(q.  v.).  Helichrysum  orientate ,  a  native  of  Crete 
and  Africa,  is  the  Immortelle  of  the  French. 

he-li9'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat. helix;  Gr.  helix  (genit. 
helikos)  =  twisted  ;  as  subst.,  anything  spiral ;  with 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee. J 

1.  ZoOlogy :  Land  Snails,  a  family  of  gasteropod- 
ous  mollusks,  order  Pulmonifera,  section  lnopercu- 
lata.  The  shell  is  external,  and  in  general  large 
enough  to  contain  the  entire  animal,  the  aperture 
closed  during  hybernation  by  an  epiphragm.  The 
animalhas  a  short  retractile  head,  with  four  retract¬ 
ile  tentacles,  the  upper  pair  the  longer,  and  with 
eye-specks  at  the  tips.  More  than  1,600  species  have 
been  described.  They  are  of  world-wide  distribu¬ 
tion.  Geneva:  Helix,  Vitrina,  Succinea,  Bulimus, 
Achatina  Pupa,  Clausilia,  &c.  [Helix.] 

2.  Paleeont. :  The  family  came  into  existence  as 
long  ago  as  the  Carboniferous  period,  with  the 
genera  Pupa,  Dawsonella,  and  the  sub-genus  Zon- 
ites.  Then,  after  a  long  interval,  it  reappears  in  the 
Tertiary. 


he-lig'-Lform,  a.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis)=a 
epiral  line,  and/orma=form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  helix  ;  helical,  spiral. 

hel'-l-jln,  s.  [Gr.  helix= ivy,  and  -in  [ Chem .).] 
Chem. :  C13H16O7.  A  glucoside  formed  by  the 
action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  on  salicin.  Helicin 
crystallizes  in  white  slender  needles,  which  melt  at 
175°.  An  aqueous  solution  of  helicin  is  converted 
by  sodium  amalgam  into  salicin.  Boiled  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  glucose 
C6H12O6,  and  salicylic  aldehyde  CeHpOH'CO’H. 


heT-I-§V-n$,,  s.  [Lat.  helix,  helicis1,  Gr.  helike= 
winding,  twisting,  as  of  a  shell-snail ;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ina.]  [Helix.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  family 
Cyclostomidse.  The  shell  is  globose,  depressed,  or 
keeled,  with  a  nearly  square  or  semilunar  aperture, 
having  a  shelly  or  membranous  operculum  ;  animal 
with  long  slender  pointed  tentacles.  Known  recent 
species,  162. 

hel'-I-§ilie,  a.  [Gr.  helix;  as  subst.  =  the  tendril 
of  the  vine  or  that  of  ivy;  and  suff.  -ine.J  Of,  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  resembling  a  tendril.  Not  confined 
to  botanical  descriptions  ;  for  in  anatomy  there  are 
helicine  arteries. 


fhel'-l-cite,  s.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis ) ;  suff. 
-ite.] 

Paleeont. :  A  fossil  snail  of  the  genus  Helix, 
hel'-l-co-graph,  s.  [Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos)^ a 
spiral  line,  and  grapho= to  write,  to  draw.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  describing  helices.  A  small  wheel 
rotates  on  the  screw  shaft  and  revolves  around  the 
fixed  point,  moving  toward  or  from  the  said  center, 
according  to  the  direction  of  its  revolution  ;  a  pen¬ 
cil  describing  a  helix.  The  distances  between  the 
intersections  of  an  ordinate  with  the  spiral  are 
equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

hel-I-co-gyr  ate  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Greek  helix 
(genit.  helikos),  and  Eng.  gyrate  (q.  v.).  [Helix.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  ring  or  gyrus  carried  obliquely 
round  it.  Example,  the  spore-cases  of  Trichomanes. 

hel-I-cfiid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  helikodes ,  helikoeides= 
of  winding  form  ;  helix,  and  eidos=form.]  [Helix.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Spirally  curved;  curved  like  the 
spire  of  a  univalve  shell ;  spiral. 

2.  Bot. :  Twisted  like  a  snail-shell.  The  term  is 
used  specially  when  the  cyme  of  a  monocotyledonous 
plant  has  its  flowers  arrayed  in  succession  in  a 
epiral  form  around  a  pseudothallus  or  axis  of  one- 
peduncled  cymes  or  sarmentidia,  formed  by  a  series 


of  successive  peduncles  fitted  into  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  form  but  one  and  the 
same  stalk.  Example,  Hemerocallisfulva.  ( Lind - 
ley.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  curved  surface  generated  by  a 
right  line  in  such  motion  about  a  fixed  right  line 
that  every  point  in  the  former  shall  move  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  preserving  a 
uniform  angular  motion  about  it. 
helicoid  parabola,  s. 

Geom. :  A  curve  arising  from  the  supposition  that 
the  common  or  Apollonian  parabola  is  bent  or 
twisted  till  the  axis  comes  into  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  the  ordinates  still  retaining  their  places 
and  perpendicular  positions  with  respect  to  the 
circle,  all  these  lines  remaining  in  the  same  plane. 

hel-i-c<nd  -al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  helicoid ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Helicoid,  a.  (q.  v.) 

Hel-I-con,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Geog.:  A  mountain  in  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  On  it  were  situated  the  fountains  Hippo- 
crene  and  Aganippe,  the  supposed  grand  sources 
of  poetic  inspiration. 

2.  Music:  A  form  of  wind  instrument  of  metal, 
resembling  a  French-horn,  but  having  keys  and 
valves.  They  are  made  en  suite,  that  is,  of  various 
sizes  and  compass. 

hel-i-co  -ne-Ee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  helicon{ia) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Musaceee,  having  solitary  seeds, 
and  the  fruit  a  capsule  bursting  through  the  parti¬ 
tions.  [Heliconia.] 

hel-i-co  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  Helicon  (q.  v.),  and  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Heliconeee 
(q.  v.).  The  root  of  Heliconia  psittacorum.  and  that 
of  H.  bihai,  are  eaten  in  the  West  Indies.  H.  marice 
alexandrovnee,  a  Grenada  species,  named  after  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  produces  a  fiber  of  economic 
value. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  butterflies,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Heliconin®,  or  the  family  Heli- 
conidee  (q.  v. ).  It  occurs  in  tropical  America. 

hel-l-con’-l-an,  a,  [Eng.  Helicon;  -ian.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Helicon. 

hel-I-con’-I-dae,  hel-I-co'-ni-i,  s.pl.  [Lat.  heli- 
con[ia)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  masc. 
-ii.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  butterflies.  They  are  not 
eaten  by  birds  or  by  monkeys. 

hel-I-co-ste-ga,  s.  [Gr .helix  (genit.  helikos), 
and  Gr.  stege=a  roofed  place,  a  room.]  [Helix.] 
ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Helicostegidee  (q.  v.). 

hel-i-co-steg-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  helico- 
steg[a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  order  Polythala- 
mia,  with  spirally  arranged  chambers,  like  minute 
cephalopods,  to  which,  however,  they  are  not  at  all 
akin. 

hel-l-co-tre'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  helix  (genit.  helikos), 
and  Gr.  trema— that  which  is  pierced,  a  hole.] 
[Helix.] 

Anat. :  A  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cochlea  in  the  ear. 

he-lic-ter-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helicter[es) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Sterculiads.  The  leaves  are 
simple  and  the  flowers  perfect. 

hel-Ic'-ter-e§,  s.  [Gr.  helikter=  anything  twisted ; 
an  armlet,  an  earring.  Named  from  the  screw-like 
appearance  which  the  five  twisted  carpels  of  the 
fruit  present.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helicterece 
(q.  v.).  Helicteres  isora  is  known  to  Anglo-Indians 
as  twisted  stick,  twisted  horn,  or  twisty.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  root  of  Helicteres  sacarolha  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remedy  for  venereal  complaints. 

hel-lc-tis,  s.  [Gr.  keZe=solar  heat,  and  iktis=  a 
weasel  or  ferret.  [Agassiz.)] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Mustelidee.  Two  species  are 
known,  Helictis  moschata,  from  China,  and  H. 
nepalensis,  from  Nepaul. 
he-ll-o-,  pref.  [Heli-.] 

he-ll-o^en  -trie,  he-lI-o-<}en-tric-al,  a.  [Pref. 

helio-,  and  Eng.  centric  (q.  v.).l  ... 

Astron. :  Having  the  point  of  observation  in  the 
center  of  the  sun,  as  distinguished  fromgeo  centric, 
in  the  center  of  the  earth.  When  we  speak  of  the 
heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  objects, 
we  suppose  the  spectator  situated  in  the  sun,  and 
referring  them  by  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the 
heavens  by  the  infinite  prolongation  of  that  plane. 
The  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always  0, 
and  its  heliocentric  longitude  always  equal  to  the 
sun’s  geocentric  longitude  added  to  180°.  The 
heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices  are  the  same 


as  the  geocentric  ones  reversely  named.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places- 
of  a  planet  is  the  same  as  its  parallax  (q.  v.). 
( Herschel :  Astron.,  §  372,  373,  501.) 

he-ll-o-chrome,  s,  [Greek  helios= the  sun,  and 
chroma = color .  ] 

Photog. :  The  name  given  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
to  the  products  of  his  process  for  photographing  in 
the  natural  colors ;  a  photograph  in  colors. 

he-ll-o-chrom'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  heliochrom[e) ;  -ic. J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  heliochromy. 

he-ll-o-chro  -mo-type,  s.  [Eng.  heliochrome; 
o  connective  ;  and  Eng.  type.] 

Photog.:  A  sun-picture  in  the  natural  colors  ;  long 
d  esired ,  and  partially  obtained,  but  always  fugitive- 
so  far. 

he-li-och  -ro-my,  s.  [Eng.  heliochrom[e ) ;  -y.] 
Photog. :  The  art  or  proces  s  of  producing  colored 
photographs. 

he'-ll-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  helios= the  sun,  and 
grapho=to  write,  to  draw.] 

1.  An  instrument  constructed  by  De  la  Rue  for 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun. 

2.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Mance  for 
telegraphing  by  means  of  the  sun’s  rays.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  circular  mirror,  varying  in  diameter  for 
field  or  fixed  operations.  This  mirror  revolves  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  required 
angle  of  incidence  with  the  sun  by  a  telescopic  rod, 
and  the  rays  can  be  directed  to  any  point  with  the 
utmost  precision.  The  Morse  system  of  dasnes  and 
dots  is  adopted,  and  the  signals  can  be  read  in¬ 
ordinary  weather,  without  the  aid  of  field-glasses, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  ( Voyle.) 

Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  described  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  an  improved  heliograph  to  the  British 
Association  in  1880.  ( Report  (1880),  p.  461.) 

3.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography ;  a  photograph, 

he-ll-o-graph  -Ic,  he-lI-6-graph’-I-cal,  adj, 

[Eng.  heliograph;  -ic;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
heliography ;  taken  by  the  process  of  heliography. 

he-ll-og'-r^-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  heliograph;  -y.]  The 
process  of  taking  pictures  on  a  prepared  surface  by 
means  of  the  sun  and  the  camera  obscura  ;  photog¬ 
raphy. 

he-ll-ol-a-ter,  s.  [Gr.  helios— the  sun,  and 
latreuo— to  worship.]  One  who  worships  the  sun. 

he-ll-ol-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  helios=  the  sun,  and 
Z«freia=worship.]  Sun-worship  (q.  v.). 

he -ll-o-llte.s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek 
lithos=a  stone.J 

Min. :  Sunstone,  avanturine  feldspar,  partly  ortho 
clase,  partly  albite,  or  oligoclase.  [Dana.) 
he-li-6-lI-te§,  s.  [Heliolite.] 

Paleeont.:  A  fossil  Alcyonarian,  family  Heliopor- 
idee.  Several  species  are  found  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

he-ll-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
metron—a  measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun.  The  object-glass  of  a  tele¬ 
scope  is  made  in  halves,  set  in  separate  brass  frames 
which  slide  laterally  on  each  other,  the  motion 
being  produced  and  measured  by  a  screw.  Each 
half  makes  its  own  image.  These  may  be  brought 
near,  or  made  to  separate  by  the  movement  of  the 
screw.  The  heliometev  is  a  form  of  micrometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  solar  time 
in  all  latitudes,  and  for  ascertaining  the  latitude 
when  the  apparatus  is  set  at  noon  according  to  the 
date.  Also  for  ascertaining  the  date  and  length  of 
day,  sunrise  and  sunset,  other  conditions  being 
established.  Also,  the  differences  of  time  between 
two  places,  the  position  of  the  earth’s  axis  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  level  at  the  point  of  observation,  &c. 

he-11-oph-I-la,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  phileo=* 
to  love.l 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Diplecolobese, 
The  species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

he-11  S-phll'-I-dse,  sxibst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
heliophil[a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  cruciferous  plants,  tribe  Diple- 
colobese. 

he-ll-o-pbr'-a,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.poros=a 
passage,  a  pore.] 

Paleeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helio- 
poridte  (q.  v.).  Found  in  the  Silurian  and  in  the 
Devonian  rocks. 

he-H-o-pbr -I-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  heliopor[a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Alcyonarian  corals,  founded  by 
Moseley.  The  genera  have  a  well-developed  sclero¬ 
dermic  corallum,  composed  of  tabulate  tubes  of 
two  sides,  the  larger  furnished  with  rudimentary 
septal  laminee.  [Nicholson.) 

he-ll-op-sld  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  heliopsis 
(genit.  heliopsidis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Senicioni- 
deee. 
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ne-li-op  -sis,  s.  [Prefix  heli-,  and  Gr.  opsis— 
appearance.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Heliop- 
sidese.  The  only  known  species  is  Heliopsis  Icevis, 
a  plant  five  or  six  feet  high  with  yellow  flowers, 
he-li-or-ni'-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr.  helior- 
n(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Colymbid®  (Divers), 
established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  for  some  birds  akin 
to  the  Grebes,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this 
country. 

he-li-or'-nis,  s.  [Pref.  heli-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
<yrnis= a  bird.] 

Ornith. :  Coot-grebe,  Fin-foot,  a  genus  of  Colym- 
bid®,  with  a  more  developed  tail  and  sharper  claws 
than  in  Colymbus  and  Podiceps.  Localities ,  Africa 
and  South  America. 

he  -li-o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
skopeo= to  look  at.] 

1.  Gen.:  An  instrument  for  viewing  the  sun. 
Stained  glass  is  a  simple  helioscope.  If  red  it  is 
unsuitable,  for  that  color  transmits  the  rays  of 
heat  in  sufficient  intensity  to  injure  the  eye.  Green, 
violet,  and  dull  brown  (smoke)  are  the  colors  most 
frequently  employed  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Spec.:  A  form  of  reflecting  telescope  for  view¬ 
ing  the  sun.  It  has  the  Object  mirror  in  the  form 
of  a  double  concave  lens,  with  the  anterior  surface 
worked  into  a  paraboloid  of  the  proper  focal 
length.  ( Herschel :  Astron.,  §  204,  &c.) 

he-li-o-scop'-ic,  a.  [En g.  helioscop  (e) ; -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  helioscope. 

he-li-5'-sis,  s.  [Gr,  heliosis— exposing  to  the 
sun  ;  helioomai— to  be  sunstruck;  heliod—to  warm 
in  the  sun  ;  7ieh‘os=the  sun.] 

Bot. :  Spots  produced  upon  leaves  by  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  them  by  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  glass  in  conservatories  or  other  causes. 

he  -li-6-stat,  s  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  statos— 
placed,  fixed;  from  histemi=  to  cause  to  stand.] 

1 .  A  mirror  provided  with  a  clockwork  motion,  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  it  follow  the  course  of  the  sun, 
which,  therefore,  till  the  day  departs,  continues  to 
be  reflected  from  its  face. 

2.  An  instrument  invented  by  Gauss,  in  1821,  by 
means  of  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  be  flashed 
to  great  distances.  It  consists  of  an  adjustable 
mirror  or  reflector,  worked  in  connection  with  a 
combination  of  telescopes,  and  is  now  used  in  all 
trigonometrical  surveys.  By  its  aid  triangles,  with 
sides  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  can  be 
measured.  Drummond’s  heliostat  consists  of  an 
equatorial,  revolving  on  its  polar  axis,  so  that  the 
sun,  when  once  accurately  in  the  focus  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  continues  steadily  fixed  there. 

he-li-6-spher-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Eng. 
spherical  (q.  v.).]  Round  as  the  sun. 

he-li-5-thi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helioth(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idazT) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuina.  The 
antennae  are  not  pectinated,  the  thorax  short,  the 
abdomen  smooth,  the  flight  often  diurnal;  larva 
cylindrical,  feeding  exposed  on  flowers  or  leaves. 
(Stainton.) 

he-li-o'-this,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  othed— to 
thrust,  to  burst  forth.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helioth- 
id®..  All  the  species  fly  by  day.  Heliothis  margin- 
ata  is  the  Bordered  Sallow,  a  whitish  ocherous 
moth,  bordered  behind  with  purple. 

he-li-o-tro-pa-Qe-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  heliotrop(ium ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  generally  reduced  to  a 
tribe  of  Ehretiaceee,  and  called  Heliotrope®  (q.v.). 

he  -li-6-trope,  s.  [Gr.  helios=the  sun,  and  trope 
=  a  turning;  trepo=to  turn.] 

1.  Astron. :  An  instrument  for  showing  at  a  place 
when  the  sun  arrives  at  his  farthest  point  north  or 
south  of  the  equator  as  seen  at  that  place. 

2.  Optics:  A  heliostat  (q.  v.). 

3.  Photog. :  An  instrument  used  to  illuminate 
negatives  in  the  solar-camera  in  making  enlarged 
pictures. 

4.  Bot.:  The  genus  Heliotropium  (q.  v.).  The 
species  are  mostly  tropica]  or  sub-tropical.  The 
leaves  of  Heliotropium  europceum  were  formerly 
used  to  cleanse  ulcers  and  to  allay  inflammation. 
Some  of  the  species  are  sweet-scented,  and  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  one,  the  Peruvian  Heliotrope 
(H.  peruvianum),  having  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
odor,  is  frequently  called  cherry-pie.  This  is  the 
species  to  which  the  name  heliotrope  is  popularly 
applied.  [Heliotroptum.] 

5.  Min.:  A  cryptocrystalline  variety  of  quartz, 
generally  deep  green,  with  yellow  or  blood-red 
spots.  [Bloodstone.] 

•[  Winter  heliotrope : 

Bot. :  Nardosmia  fragrans. 

he-li-o-tro  -pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Keliotrop(ium)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oceoe.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ehretiace®,  having  the  seeds 
without  albumen. 


h§-li-o-trop'-Ic,  he-li-o-trop  -ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 

heliotrop(ism) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic,  -ical.  ] 

Bot.:  Tending  to  turn  to  the  sun ;  pertaining  to 
or  manifesting  heliotropism  (q.  v.). 

he-li-ot-ro-pi§m,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.) ;  Gr. 
tropos=a.  turn;  tropoo— to  make  to  turn,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.) 

Bot. :  Movement  of  leaves  or  flowers  toward  the 
sun,  as  the  turning  of  plants  in  the  window  of  a 
house  toward  the  sunlight,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
lielianthus  to  follow  the  luminary  with  its  great 
flowers. 

he-li-6-tro  -pi-um,  s.  [Heliotrope.] 

Bot. :  Heliotrope,  Turnsole,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tribe  Heliotrope®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  herbs 
or  under-shrubs,  with  one-sided  racemes  of  white  or 
yellow  flowers,  with  circinate  vernation,  foUowed  by 
four  nuts  or  drupes  with  thin  pericarps.  [Helio¬ 
trope.] 

he -li-o-type,  s.  [Gr.  7ieh'os=the  sun,  and  Eng. 
type.) 

Photography : 

1.  A  method  of  printing  from  a  gelatine  surface 
hardened  with  alum,  in  the  same  way  as  from  a 
lithographic  stone.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
gelatine,  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  bi-chroma  te, 
when  exposed  to  light,  loses  its  power  of  absorbing 
water.  A  warm  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a 
sufficiency  of  bi-chromate  of  potash,  is  poured  upon 
a  waxed  glass-plate,  leveled,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
These  operations  must  be  performed  in  a  room 
illuminated  by  a  non-actinic  light  only.  The  film  is 
then  stripped  from  the  glass,  exposed  to  daylight 
under  a  reversed  photographic  negative,  and  then 
fastened  to  a  metal  plate.  After  washing  away  the 
superfluous  chemicals,  it  is  rolled  with  ordinary 
lithographic  ink,  which  adheres  to  the  gelatine 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  change 
produced  by  the  light,  and  the  consequent  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  water  by  the  film.  It  is  then  ready  for 
printing  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  press.  [Lith¬ 
ography.] 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  such  a  process, 
he-li-o-ty-pog-ra-pliy,  s.  [Gr.  helios=the  sun, 

and  Eng.  typography  (q.  v.).]  The  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  heliotypes  at  an  ordinary  lithographic 
press. 

he-li-6-zd-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
zoa,  pi.  of  zo6n=a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

Zobl. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Radiolaria,  possessing 
a  contractile  vesicle,  but  having  no  central  capsule. 
The  body  is  naked  or  siliceous.  Mostly  inhabitants 
of  fresh  water.  Example,  the  Sun  animalcule. 

liel-i-spher-ic,  *hel-i-spher  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
lielix=a  spiral  line,  and  Eng.  spheric,  spherical .] 
Spiral. 

he'-li-um,  s.  [Gr.  helios= the  sun.] 

Chem.:  An  element  first  discovered  in  the  sun  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  so  named  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  body.  It  has 
since,  however,  been  chemically  discovered  on  the 
earth  along  with  argon.  Helium  is  found  in  rare 
minerals,  in  the  Bath  springs,  in  particular  springs 
of  the  Black  Forest  and  elsewhere.  In  May,  1898, 
Professor  James  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  Png.,  succeeded  by  means  of  the  extreme 
low  temperature  of  boiling  hydrogen  in  reducing 
helium  gas  to  a  liquid.  It  has  the  same  boiling 
point  as  hydrogen. 

he-lix  (pi.  hel'-i-pe^),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  helix, 
i  r.  helice.  J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  curve  generated  by  winding  a 
line  around. in  a  coil  of  gradually  increasing  radius, 
and  maintaining  the  same  plane,  or  by  winding  the 
line  on  a  cone  on  which  it  ascends  in  winding.  The 
flat  watch-spring,  and  the  fakes  of  rope  in  a  tier  are 
instances  of  the  flat  helix. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  prominent  and  incurved  margin  sur¬ 
rounding  the  thinner  and  larger  portion  of  the 
pinna  in  the  ear. 

2.  Arch.:  The  small  volute  under  the  abacus  of  a 
Corinthian  column.  Of  these  there  are  in  every 
perfect  capital  sixteen  :  two  at  each  angle,  and  two 
meeting  under  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the 
abacus. 

3.  Geom.:  A  curve,  the  tangents  to  which  make, 
with  the  horizontal  plane,  a  constant  angle.  The 
edge  of  the  path  of  a  screw  is  a  helix,  as  is  also  the 
path  described  by  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
thread  when  moved  in  the  nut. 

4.  Z06L:  The  typical  genus  of  the  molluscous 
family  Helicid®  (q.  v.).  About  1,600  recent  species 
are  known,  and  200  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene 
onward.  Recent  species  are  found  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  The  type  is  Helix  pomatia,  the 
Roman  snail.  There  are  many  sub  genera  of  Helix. 
[Snail.] 

hell,  *helle,  s.  [A.  S ,hel,helle;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hel;  Icel.  hel ;  Dan.  helvede;  Sw.  helvete  (from  A.  S. 


helle-wite =he\l  torment);  Ger.  Mile;  Goth,  halja; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hella,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  b.  helan; 
Ger.  hehlen=to  hide.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Wicked  spirits,  the  infernal  powers. 

“  In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the 
very  midst  of  you  V’— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  8. 

3.  The  place  or  state  of  punishment  of  the  wicked 

after  this  life.  ,  . 

4.  The  name  given  by  some  workmen  to  a  place 
into  which  refuse,  as  of  cloth  or  broken  type,  is 
thrown. 

“In  Covent-garden  did  a  tailor  dwell, 

Who  might  deserve  a  place  in  his  own  hell. 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

5.  A  gambling-house.  . 

6.  A  place  of  extreme  misery,  pain,  or  sullenng. 

“  The  prisons  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of  every 
crime  and  of  every  disease.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

7.  Torment,  torture, 

“Within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  20. 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  “  Hell,”  as  a  place  of  punishment,  is 
found,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  nearly  aU 
ethnic  forms  of  religions,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
punishment  varying  widely.  Three  definite  stages 
in  the  concept  of  hell  may  be  traced:  (1)  a  vague 
notion  of  a  future  life,  to  be  spent  in  misery,  with 
little  or  no  idea  of  moral  retribution;  (2)  it  ranks 
as  a  place  of  torment  for  those  who  have  offended 
the  gods,  but  is  conceived  as  limited  in  duration; 
and  (3)  it  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  a  place  where  evil 
deeds  done  in  this  life  are  rigorously  punished. 
Tylor  says  that  the  idea  of  a  fiery  abyss  is  so  seldom 
recognized  among  the  lower  races  that  the  few 
cases  in  which  it  does  occur  lie  open  to  a  suspicion 
of  not  being  purely  native. 

II  For  the  classic  conception  of  the  place  of  woe, 
see  Tartarus. 

2.  Judaism  and  Christianity : 

(1)  In  the  Old  Testament  used  chiefly  for  Hades 
(q.  vA,  as  in  Psalm  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxxxix.  8,  Prov. 
v.  5,  Isa.  xiv.  9 ;  Hab.  ii.  5.  More  rarely  in  the  N ew 
Testament  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Acts 
ii.  31  with  reference  to  Psalm  xvi.  10,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  Rev.  i.  18,  vi.  8,  xx.  13,  14,  though  the 
language  is  mostly  figurative.  In  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  the  article  “  He  descended  into  hell  ”  means 
into  Hades.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  old  formulas  or  other  archaic  writings. 

(2)  The  place  of  woe.  This  is  the  common  New 
Testament  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  the  rendering 
of  Gr.  Geenna  [Gehenna].  Of  those  cast  into  it 
Jesus  says,  “Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  quenched”  (Mark  ix.  44,  46-48),  the  lan¬ 
guage  being  adapted  from  Isa.  lxvi.  24.  This  fire  is 
said  to  be  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 

II  Obvious  compounds  :  Hell-black ,  hell-born ,  hell- 
bred,  hell-doomed,  &c. 

hell-bender,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  large  Sala¬ 
mander  (q.  v.)  of  this  country. 

hell-brewed,  a.  Prepared  in  hell.  (Milton.) 

hell-broth,  s.  A  magical  composition  for  in¬ 
fernal  purposes. 

“  Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*hell-governed,  a.  Directed  by  hell.  (Shakesp.: 

Richard  III.,  i.  2.) 

hell-hag,  s.  A  hag  of  hell;  a  mischievous, 

wicked  woman. 

’'‘hell-hated,  a.  Abhorred  or  detested  like  hell. 

“With  the  hell-hated  lie  o’erwhelm  thy  heart.” 

Sho,kesp.:  Lear,  v.  6. 

hell-haunted,  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil  or  evil 
spirits. 

hell-hound,  s. 

1,  A  hound  of  heH. 

“  A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never-ceasing  bark.” 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  ii.  654. 

2.  An  agenk  of  hell ;  an  imp.  (Often  used  as  a 
term  of  abuse.) 

“  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

hell-kite,  s.  A  person  of  extreme  or  hellish 
cruelty  or  disposition.  * 

“Did  you  say,  all?  O  hell-kite t  All?” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

hel-la-d6-ther  -1-um,  s.  [Greek  Hellas  (genit. 
Hellados) = Greece,  and  therion=  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Camelopardalid®  (Giraffes) , 
found  in  the  upper  Miocene  of  Attica,  of  India,  and 
perhaps  in  that  of  France. 

*hel-l3,-nod  -ic,  s.  [Gr..  Hellanodikai=  the  nine 
chief  judges  at  the  Olympic  games:  Hellen  —  o. 
Greek,  and  dike= law,  judgment.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  judge  or  umpire  in  games  or  con¬ 
tests  of  skill. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§i%  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hellebore 
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helminth 


-le-bore,  s.  [Latin  helleborus,  helleborum; 
Crr.  helleboros ,  ene6oros=hellebore ;  various  plants, 
all  poisonous,  but  used  as  remedies  in  mental  dis¬ 
eases,  and  specially,  it  is  believed,  Helleborus  ori- 
entalis  [1.  (2).]  The  second  element  in  Gr.  helle¬ 
boros  is  probably  6or«= food  ;  the  first  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Helleborus  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  genus  Veratrum,  one  of  the  Melanthaceee. 

2.  Phar.:  Veratriviridis  radix,  Green  Hellebore 
root.  The  dried  rhizome  of  Veratrum viride,  grow¬ 
ing  in  swampy  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  It  is  used  to  control  the 
vascular  system  in  cases  of  rheumatic  gout.  It 
causes  depression  and  slowness  of  the  pulse. 

If  The  Black  Hellebore  of  the  ancients  was  Helle¬ 
borus  officinalis,  the  modern  one,  H.  niger, 
[Christmas-rose.]  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  drastic 
purgative.  Stinking  Hellebore  is  H.  fcetidus ;  Amer¬ 
ican  White  or  Swamp  Hellebore  is  Veratrum 
viride;  False  Hellebore, the  genus  Veratrum  ;  White 
Hellebore,  V.  album;  and  Winter  Hellebore,  Eran- 
thus  hyemalis.  [Helleborus.]  White  Hellebore 
is  used  by  gardeners  to  destroy  the  gooseberry  cater¬ 
pillar  and  other  insects. 

hel-le-bor'-e-Ee,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  hellebor{us) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Ranunculace®.  The  calyx  is 
imbricated  in  aestivation ;  the  fruit  consists  of 
many-seeded  follicles. 

hel-le-bor-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  hellebor{e ) ;  -ine.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Epipactis. 

2.  Chem. :  An  azotised  body  obtained  from  the 
root  of  Helleborus  hiemalis  by  exhausting  it  with 
alcohol,  diluting  the  extract  with  water,  which  pre¬ 
cipitates  a  resin,  and  concentrating  the  filtered 
liquid.  Helleborine  forms  colorless  crystals,  with 
a  harsh  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
more  so  in  ether. 

*hel-le-bor-I§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hellebor{e) ; -ise.] 
To  treat  or  dose  with  hellebore,  as  for  madness. 

*her-le-bor-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  hellebor{e) ;  -ism.]  A 
medical  preparation  of  hellebore. 

“In  vain  should  the  physican  attempt,  with  all  his 
medicines  and  helleborisms,  the  cure  of  those  that  are 
sick  with  love.” — Ferrand:  Love  Melancholy  (1640),  p.  169. 

hel-leb-or-us,  s.  [Hellebore.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ranunculaceous 
tribe  Hellebore®  (q.  v.).  Sepals  five,  large,  petaloid, 
or  imbricate,  per¬ 
sistent  ;  petals 
small,  tubular, 
two-lipped ;  sta¬ 
mens  numerous ; 
follicles  few  or 
many,  dehiscing 
above;  seeds 
numerous.  The 
roots  an’d  leaves 
of  several  species 
are  drastic  purga¬ 
tives.  The  Helle- 
bore  of  the 
ancients  has  by 
some  been 
deemed  H.  niger  ; 
it  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  been 
H.  officinalis. 

fhel-  le-  flln-  1 
ta,  s.  [Halle-  x' 

Flinta.]  {Dana.) 

Hel-le'-ni-an,  Hel-len-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Hellenios, 
Hellenikos— Greek;  Hellen=(  1)  Hellen,  son  of  Deu¬ 
calion,  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  (2)  a  Greek.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks ;  Greek. 

“All  these  powers  or  qualities  are  shared  by  Proteus  in 
Hellenic  story.” — Cox:  Aryan  Mythology  (ed.  1882),  p.  274. 

hel'-len-l§m,  s.  [Gr .  Hellenismos;  Hellen  =  a 
Greek.]  An  idiom,  phrase,  or  construction  peculiar 
to  the  Greek  language. 

“Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the 
critics  call  hellenisms.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  286. 

Hel'-len-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  Hellenistes .] 

1.  One  who  associated  with  or  imitated  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Greeks ;  specifically,  a  Jew  who  used  the 
Greek  language  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

“The  Jews  understood  Greek,  and  used  the  Greek 
Bible,  and  therefore  are  called  Hellenists.” — Hammond: 
Annotation  on  Acts  vi.  1. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  in  the  Greek  language  and 
literature. 

fhel-len-Ist'-ic,  hel-len-Ist-lc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
Hellenist ;-ic,-ical.]  Pertaining  to  the  Hellenists. 

“Into  the  importance  of  the  hellenistical  dialect  he  had 
made  the  exactest  search.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond. 

hellenistic  language,  s.  The  dialect  of  Greek 
spoken  by  the  Jews  in  countries  where  the  Greek 
language  was  used. 


Helleborus  Officinalis. 

Plant  in  Flower.  2.  Plant  in  Leaf. 
8.  Boot. 


fhel-len-lst’-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hellenistical; 
- lv •]  According  to  the  Hellenistic  language  or  mail’ 
ner. 

“It  may  bear  the  same  signification  hellenistically  in 
this  place.” — Gregory:  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  60. 

*hel-len-i-za'-tion,  s.  [English  helleniz(e) ; 

■ -ation .]  The  act  or  practice  of  using  the  Greek 
language. 

hel  -len-ize,  v.  i.  [Gr.  Hellenizo,  from  Hellene 
a  Greek.]  To  adopt  or  follow  Greek  habits  ;  to  use 
or  study  the  Greek  language. 

hel-len'-o-type,  s.  The  same  as  diaphanotype 

(q-  v.). 

Hel-les-pont,  s.  [Gr.  Hellespontos=the  sea  of 
Hellej  daughter  of  Athamar,  wno  was  drowned 
therein;  »o«tos=sea.] 

Geog.:  The  name  of  a  narrow  strait  separating 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  now  called  the  Dardanelles. 

hel-les-jjont-lne,  a.  [Eng.  Hellespont ;  -ine.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hellespont,  or  Dardanelles. 

hel'-ll-cat,  hel-li-cate,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hell,  and 
cat{1).] 

A.  Ms  subst. :  A  half-witted,  flighty  person. 

B.  As  adj.:  Half-witted, flighty,  giddy,  simple. 

“I  want  to  see  what  that  hellicate  quean  Jenny  Rinther- 

out’s  doing.” — Scott:  Antiquary ,  ch.  xxxix. 

*hel  -ll-er,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  hell;  suff.  -ier.]  One 
who  covers  ;  a  tiler  or  slater, 
hell'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  hell;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell ;  sent  from  or  belonging 
to  hell ;  infernal. 

“  So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate.” 

Milton:  jP.  L.,  iii.  298. 

2.  Fit  for  hell ;  infernal,  damnable,  detestable. 

“  Condemned  the  Rye  House  plot  as  a  hellish  design  and 
a  work  of  the  devil.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

hell-ish-ly,  adv.  [English  hellish;  - ly .]  In  a 
hellish,  infernal,  or  damnable  manner;  damnably. 

hell'-ish-ness,  s.  [English  hellish;  -ty.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hellish ;  infernal  or  dam¬ 
nable  qualities  or  nature. 

“And  he  by  hellishness  his  prowess  scans.” 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  c.  11,  s.  27. 
*hell'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hell;  -ness.]  A  title  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  evil  qualities  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied.  {Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  1,007.) 

hell-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hell;  -ivard.]  Toward 
hell;  downward. 

“Trees  that  aloft  with  proudest  honors  rise, 

Root  hellward.”  Brome:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Fenton. 
hell'-y,  *hel-lle,  a.  [Eng.  hell;  -y.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  hell ;  hellish. 

“Free  Helicon  and  franke  Parnassus  hilles, 

Are  hellie  haunts.”  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  455. 

helm  (1),  *helme  (1) ,  *healm,  *haelm,  s.  [A.  S. 

helm={  1)  a  protector,  (2)  a  protection  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  helm;  Icel.  hjdlmr;  Dan.  hielm;  Sw.  hjelm ; 
Ger.  helm;  Goth,  hilms;  Russ,  shleme.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Arm. :  A  helmet  (q.  v.) . 

“The  knightly  helm  and  shield.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  24. 

2-  Chem. :  The  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

“The  vulgar  chymists  themselves  pretend  to  be  able 
...  to  make  the  distilled  parts  of  a  concrete  bring  its 
own  caput  mortuum  over  the  helm.” — Boyle. 

3.  Her. :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears 
the  crest, 

II.  Fig. :  A  name  given  to  a  heavy  dark  cloud 
which  hangs  over  or  settles  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  [Helmwind.] 

helm  (2),  *helme  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  helma;  cogn. 
with  lcel.  hjdlm—a.  helm;  Ger.  helm= a  handle.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  The  instrument  or  apparatus  by  which  a  vessel 
is  steered  ;  the  rudder  and  its  operative  parts,  such 
as  the  tiller  and  wheel ;  the  tiller. 

“  Ships  are  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whith¬ 
ersoever  the  governor  listeth.” — James  iii.  4. 

*2.  A  handle.  {Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.) 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  post  or  position  of  management  or  direc¬ 
tion. 

“I  then  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth.” — Mel- 
moth:  Cicero,  let.  11. 

2.  A  guide,  a  director. 

“The  helms  o’  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

If  When  the  helm  is  a-starboard  the  tiller  is  over 
to  the  right  side,  the  helmsman  looking  forward ; 
a-port ,  it  is  to  the  left  side  ;  up,  it  is  to  the  weather 
side ;  down,  it  is  to  the  lee  side  ;  amidships  or  right, 
it  is  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  ship  ;  a-weather, 
the  same  as  up. 

if  To  ease  the  helm:  To  give  it  a  quick  turn  down 
to  meet  a  heavy  sea. 


helm  (3),  s.  [Haulm.] 

helm  (1),  v.  t.  [Helm(1),s.]  To  cover,  equip 
or  arm  with  a  helmet. 

“Anone,  they  were  agayne  helmed,  and  ran  togider,  and 
strake  eche  other  on  their  sheldes.” — Berners:  Froissart: 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

*helm  (2),  v.  t.  [Helm  (2),  s.]  To  guide,  to  steer, 
to  manage. 

“The  business  he  hath  helmed,  must  upon  a  warranted 
need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation.” — Shakesp.:  Ideas, 
urefor  Measure,  i'ii.  2. 

*helm-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  helm  {2),  sc 
-age.]  Guidance;  direction;  management. 

liel'-met,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  helm  (1),  s.  (q.  v.); 
Dut.  helmet.] 

1.  Ann. :  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  head ; 
a  defensive  covering  for  the  head.  It  was  originally 
made  of  leather,  and  afterward 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
bronze  and  other  metals,  until 
finally  it  was  constructed  entirely 
of  metal,  lined  with  felt  or  wadding. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  helmets  were 
frequently  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
provided  with  bars  and  movable 
flaps  to  cover  the  face  in  battle,  and 
to  be  opened  at  other  times.  A  full-  Greek  Helmet, 
barred  helmet  covered  the  whole 

of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  It  had  openings  and 
slits  in  front  to  enable  the  wearer  to  breathe  and 
9ee.  The  open  helmet  covered  only  the  head,  ears, 
and  neck,  leaving  the  face  uncovered.  The  form  of 
the  helmet  varied  from  the  simple  skull-cap  to  that 
surmounted  with  a  lofty 
ridge  and  crest  or  plume. 

The  crest  was  frequently 
made  of  horse-hair,  and 
sometimes  the  helmet  had 
two  or  even  three  crests. 

The  Anglo  -  Saxon  helmet 
was  merely  a  conical  cap, 
with  a  nasal  piece,  which 
afterward  becameimproved 
into  a  face-guard,  visor,  or 
beaver.  The  helmet  is  still 
worn  as  a  protection  to  the 
head  among  soldiers :  the 
military  helmet,  as  now 
worn,  does  not  cover  or  pro¬ 
tect  the  face.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  helmets  are  worn  by 
firemen  to  protect  them 
from  falling  pieces  of  burn¬ 
ing  wood,  when  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires.  In  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  helmets  are  made  of  soft  white  felt,  wrapped 
round  with  folds  of  linen,  to  protect  the  headof  the 
wearer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Galea  (q.  v.). 

3.  Chem. :  The  top  or  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

4.  Her ■ :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears 
the  crest. 

helmet-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  family  Cassididse  or  Cassidiadas 
(q  v.). 

helmet-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scutellaria,  (2)  Aconitum,  (3)  Cory- 
anthes.  They  are  all  named  from  the  form  of  the,  - 
irregular  corolla. 

helmet-quail,  s.  A  name  given  to  two  species 
of  beautiful  crested  quail,  Lophortyx  californicus 
and  L.  gambeli,  of  California  and  Arizona. 

helmet-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Galeate  (q.  v.). 

helmet-shell,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  genus  Cassis  (q.  v.). 

hel’-met-ed,  a.  [Eng.  helmet ;  -ed.]  Furnished, 
or  armed  with,  or  wearing  a  helmet. 

“Oh  no  knees,  none,  widow; 

Unto  the  helmeted  Bellona  use  them.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i. 

*hel-met-tier',  s.  [Eng.  helmet ;  -ier.]  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  helmet. 

“Item,  he  ordeined  that  the  helmettiers  or  morioners 
should  stand  upon  their  feet.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,191, 

hel-mlch-thy -1-dae,  hel-mich'-thy-I,  s.  pi. 

[Pref.  helm{inth)-,  and  Gr.  ichthys—  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  KOlliker,  and  adopted 
by  Yarrell,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet  Lem- 
niscati,  for  the  ribbon-like  fishes  now  called  Lepto- 
cephalid®  (q.  v.). 

hel-mlnth,  hel’-minthe,  s.  [Greek  helmint 
(genit.  helminthos)=a  worm,  spec_.  a  tapeworm  or 
mawworm.  from  eileo;  Attic  heileo—  to  roll  up.] 

1.  Zobl.  (of  the  form  helminth) :  An  intestinal  or 
other  worm. 

2.  Min.  (of  both  forms) :  A  variety  or  sub-varietj 
of  Prochlorite.  It  is  found  in  New  Hampshire  as  a 
slender  vermiform  crystallization  in  quartz  and 
feldspar. 
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hel-mlnth-,  hel-mln-tho-,  pref.  [Helminth.] 
A  worm,  specially  an  intestinal  worm. 

hel-mlnth  -a-gogue,  s.  [Pref.  helminth -,  and 
Gr.  ag'df/os=leading,  guiding;  ago=to  lead.] 
Pharm.:  A  medicine  to  expel  worms  ;  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  . 

hel-minth -i-a  (pi-  hel-minth'-I-se),  s.  [Pref. 
helminth-;  Lat.  fern.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  sufi.  - ia .] 

1.  Bot.  (sing.):  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe 
Cichoracese,  sub-tribe  Scorzonere®.  Helminthia 
echioides,  the  Ox-eye.  [Ox-eye.]  The  leaves  of  H. 
echioides ,  boiled  and  pickled,  are  eaten  in  Greece. 

2.  ZoOl.  (pi.)  :  Helminthics.  A  name  given  to  the 
class  Entozoa. 

thel-mln-thl-a-sls,  s.  [From  Gr.  helminthiao  = 
to  suffer  from  worms.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  worms  are  found 
under  the  skin. 

hel-mln  -thlc,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  helminth-;  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  intestinal  worms ; 
expelling  worms. 

B.  Pharm.:  A  medicine  for  expelling  worms,  gen¬ 
erally  called  an  anthelmintic  (q.  v.). 

hel-mlnth'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  helminth- ;  suffix  -ite 
(Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  The  name  applied  by  Mr.  Salter  to 
wormtracks  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  from  Cam¬ 
brian  times  till  now.  It  does  not  include  the  worm- 
burrows,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Scolithus 
(q.  v.). 

hel-minth '-did,  a.  [Pref.  helminth-,  and  Greek 
eirios= form.] 

ZoOl. :  Worm-shaped,  vermiform. 
thel-mInth-6-lIte,  s.  [Pref.  helmintho-,  and 
Gr.  lithos=stone.] 

Palceont. :  The  same  as  Helminthite  (q.  v.). 
hel-mlnth-o-log  -Ic,  hel-mInth-6-log  -Ic-gd, 
a.  [Eng.  helminthologiy) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  helminthology 
(q.  v.). 

hel-mIn-thol'-6-£Ist,  s.  [Eng.  helmintholog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the  study  of 
helminthology  (q.  v.). 

hel-mln-thol  -o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  helmintho-,  and 
Gr.  logos= a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  intestinal  worms ;  a  treatise  on 
intestinal  worms. 

hel-mln-tho-sta'-chys,  s.  [Pref.  helmintho-, 
and  Gr.  stachus= an  ear  of  corn  J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Ophioglossacese.  In 
the  Moluccas,  Helminthostachys  dulcis  is  regarded 
as  slightly  aperient.  The  young  shoots  are  used  as 
a  potherb,  like  asparagus. 

helm  -less  (.1),  a.  [Eng.  helm  (1) ;  -less.']  Without 
a  helm  or  helmet. 

helm'-less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  helm  (2),  -less.]  Without 
a  helm  or  rudder. 

helm§'-man,  s.  [Eng.  helm's,  and  man.]  The 
man  who  steers  the  ship  by  means  of  the  helm ;  a 
steersman. 

“I  leap  on  board  ;  no  helmsman  steers.” 

Tennyson:  Sir  Galahad,  39. 

Helm-stad'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  Helmstad(t) ;  -ian.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Helmstadt  in  Central  Germany. 
Helmstadian  controversy,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  controversy  which  originated  at 
Helmstadt.  Called  also  the  Syncretistic  or  Calix- 
tine  Controversy.  (Hosheim.) 

helm-wind,  s.  [Eng.  helm  (1),  and  wind.]  A 
local  name  given  to  a  wind  in  mountainous  parts, 
from  the  helm,  or  heavy  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  some  days  before 
the  storm. 

he-lo§'-er-?l,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  helos—  a  nail,  a  stud, 
anything  like  a  nail,  a  knot,  and  keras=  a  horn.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  beetles,  having  the  antennae 
terminated  by  a  knob,  of  which  the  joints  are  some¬ 
times  pressed  compactly  together,  sometimes  so 
separated  as  to  have  a  serrated  appearance.  The 
legs  can  fold  into  such  a  small  compass  as  to  allow 
the  insect  when  alarmed  to  feign  death.  Both  the 
larva  and  the  perfect  insects  are  found  in  cow-dung. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  families,  Histeridee 
and  Byrrhidae  (q.  v.). 

hel'-o-derm,  s.  [Helodekma.]  The  English 
name  for  Heloderma  suspectum. 

“  I  was  present  when  the  heloderm  bit  two  guinea-pigs 
in  the  hind-leg.” — Proc.  Zotil.  Soc.  (1882),  p.  632. 

hel-6-der-mii,  s.  [Gr.  helos= a  nail,  and  derma 
=skin.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Heloder- 
midae  (q.  v.). 

hel-o-der'-ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr.  helo- 
derm(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  lizards,  having  furrowed  fangs. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  Heloderma  horridum, 


the  Caltetepon  of  Mexico.  It  was  called  also,  before 
its  venomous  nature  was  quite  understood,  H. 

suspectum. 

he-lo  -de§,  s.  [Gr.  helos= a  swamp.] 

Pathol. :  Marsh  fever.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  kind  of  fever  characterized  by  profuse  per¬ 
spiration. 

Le-16  -dus,  s.  [Greek  helos= a  nail,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  Teeth  of  fishes,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  Cestraphori,  of  which  the  Cestracion  or  Port 
Jackson  Shark  is  a  living  representative.  They  are 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata. 

hel-o-hy  -us,  s.  [Gr.  helos= a  marsh,  and  hys 
(genit.  hyos)  =  a  swine,  a  pig.] 

Palceont. :  A  geuus  of  fossil  hogs  (Suidse) ,  from  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

he-lo -nl-as,  s.  [Gr.  helos= a  marsh  :  the  genus 
is  named  from  the  habitat  of  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melanthaceee,  tribe  Veratreee, 
Helonias  dioica  is  the  Blazing  Star  and  Devil’s  Bit 
of  this  country.  Its  root  is  anthelmintic.  A  de¬ 
coction  of  H.  bullata  is  used  in  obstruction  of  the 
bowels. 

hel-o-phor  -I-dse.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  helophor(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles.  The  antennee  have 
nine  joints,  rather  abruptly  perfoliate-clavate  ;  the 
club  serrated  or  sub-solid;  the  tarsi  filiform,  not 
ciliated.  They  walk  in  or  upon  the  water,  rather 
than  swim  through  it.  They  inhabit  ponds  and 
ditches,  walking  on  the  muddy  margins  or  floating 
slowly  on  their  backs,  and  occasionally  ascending 
aquatic  plants,  whence  they  take  flight.  Larvae 
carnivorous,  perfect  insect  herbivorous. 

he-loph  -or-us,  e-loph  -or-us,  s.  [Gr.  helos= a 
nail,  a  stud  (?) ;  Agassiz  derives  it  from  helos— a 
marsh,  which  is  the  common  etym.  given,  and 
phoros= bearing.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helo- 
phorid®.  They  have  prominent  eyes  and  an  elon¬ 
gate  body. 

he-lop  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helop(s);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  section  Heteromera, 
sub-section  Stenelytra.  It  consists  of  insects  with 
oval  convex  bodies,  notched  mandibles,  generally 
filiform  antennae,  with  the  third  joint  long.  The 
larv®,  which  have  six  legs,  live  in  rotten  wood. 

he -lops,  s.  [A  centaur  killed  in  battle  byPirith- 
ous ;  Gr.  helos=&  nail,  a  stud,  and  ops=the  face.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helop- 
idse  (q.  v.).  Helops  caraboides  is  brown,  with  a 
bronze  gloss  in  certain  lights.  H.  coeruleus,  also 
common,  is  of  a  violet  blue,  and  occurs  in  old 
pollard  willows. 

he-los-gl-ad’-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  helos= a  marsh,  and 
skiadeion  —  anything  that  affords  shade,  an  um¬ 
brella.] 

Bot.:  Marshwort,  a  sub-genus  of  Apium.  They 
are  umbelliferous  plants. 

he-lo-sld'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helos(is ) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj .  suff.  -idee.  1 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Balanophoraceee,  type  Helosis 
(q.  v.). 

he-lo'-sis  (1),  s.  [Greek  helos— a  nail  ...  a 
wart,  a  knot,  an  excrescence  on  plants,  and  suff. 
-osis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Heloside® 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  parasites,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  country. 

he-lo'-sis  (2),  subst.  [Greek  Ae7dsis=Ectropium 
(Galen).] 

Pathol.:  Eversion  of  the  eyelids,  and  convulsions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  (Dunglison.) 

hel'-ot,  s.  [Lat.  Helotes,  from  Gr.  Heilotes,  pi.  of 
Heilos  =  a  helot.]  Originally,  a  slave  in  ancient 
Sparta  ;  hence  used  for  any  slave  or  serf. 

“His  allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance  as 
his  helots." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

hel-ot-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  helot;  -ism.]  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  helot ;  slavery,  serfdom. 

.  hel'-ot-ry,  s.  [Eng.  helot;  -ry.]  Helots  collect¬ 
ively  ;  slaves,  serfs ;  persons  in  the  condition  of 
helots  or  slaves. 

help,  *help~en  (pa.  t.  *halp,  *holp,  helped,  pa. 
par.  *holpen,  helped),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  helpan  (pa.  t. 
healp,  pa.  par.  holpen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  helpen; 
Icel.  hjdlpa;  Dan.  hielpe;  Swed.  hjelpa ;  Gothic 
hilpan;  Ger.  hel  fen ;  O.  H.  Ger  .helfan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  assist,  to  aid ;  to  lend,  give,  or  afford  aid  or 
assistance  to  in  effecting  any  purpose. 

“  Not  long  the  avenger  was  withstood — 

Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood.” 

Wordsworth:  Song,  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

2.  To  afford  succor  or  relief  to  in  time  of  distress ; 
to  relieve,  to  succor. 

“  God  help  poor  souls.” — Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 


3.  To  assist,  to  further,  to  improve. 

“  If  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed,  it  will  help 
the  experiment.” — Bacon. 

*4.  To  cure,  to  mitigate,  to  relieve,  as  pain  or  dis¬ 
tress.  (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

“To  help  him  o/his  blindness.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  remedy;  to  alter  or  change  for  the  better; 
to  prevent ;  to  be  of  any  avail  against. 

“It  is  reckoned  ill  manners  for  men  to  quarrel  upon 
difference  of  opinion,  because  this  is  a  thing  which  no 
man  can  help  in  himself.” — Swift. 

6.  To  forbear,  to  avoid.  (Tennyson :  The  Brook, 

iii.) 

*7.  To  increase,  to  aggravate. 

“  Their  armor  helped  their  harm.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  655. 

8.  To  carve  or  distribute  food  at  table. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  look  after  one’s  own  business  or  interest;  to 
provide  for  or  take  care  of  one’s  self. 

“  She  is  old  and  cannot  help  herself.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Used  negatively,  with  the  force  of  not  to  be 
able  to  act  according  to  one’s  own  wishes  or  incli¬ 
nations;  to  be  obliged  to  act  in  a  certain  way;  as. 
He  had  to  do  so,  he  could  not  help  himself . 

C.  Intrans.:  To  lend  aid  or  assistance;  to  be  of 
use ;  to  avail. 

“  What  they  do  impart  help  not  at  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

IT  (1)  To  help  forward:  To  assist  in  making  prog¬ 
ress  toward  one’s  end  or  object. 

*(2)  To  help  off:  To  remove  by  help. 

“  They  have  recourse  to  those  foolish  or  ill  ways  in  use, 
to  help  off  their  time.” — Locke. 

(3)  To  help  on:  To  forward,  to  advance,  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

(4)  To  help  out:  To  aid  one  in  getting  out  of  » 
difficulty. 

(5)  To  help  to:  To  supply  with,  to  furnish  with. 
“Withdraw,  my  lord,  I’ll  help  you  to  a  horse.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

(6)  To  help  up :  To  raise,  to  support. 

“Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth:  for  he  hath 
not  another  to  help  him  up.” — Ecclus.  iv.  10. 

help,  *helpe,  s.  [A.  S.  helpe ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hjalpT)  [Help,  v.] 

1.  Aid  or  assistance  furnished,  given,  or  lent 
toward  the  attainment  of  an  objector  end. 

“There  passeth  no  moment  of  tyme,  in  which  we  haue 
not  great  nede  of  the  helpe  and  assistaunce  of  almightie 
God.” — Fisher:  On  Prayer. 

2.  Succor,  relief,  or  aid  given  in  time  of  trouble  or 
distress. 

“  Our  men  at  Acres  lie,  of  help  thei  haf  grete  nede.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  171. 

3.  Remedy,  relief. 

“There  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  must  be  taught  accord¬ 
ingly  to  comply  with  the  faulty  way  of  writing.” — Holder: 
On  Speech. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  help,  aid,  or 
assistance;  a  helper. 

“Which  by  6uch  helps  one  may  do  in  a  hundred  days.” 
—  Wilkins. 

5.  A  person,  male  or  female,  hired  as  a  servant  or 
assistant. 

6.  A  share  or  portion  of  food  given  at  table ;  a 
helping. 

*help-fellow,  *helpe-fellowe,  s.  A  helper,  a 
colleague,  a  helpmate. 

“Tymothe  our  brother,  a  tryed  minister  of  God,  and  an 
helpe-fellowe  of  our  office.” — Udall:  1  Thess.  iii. 

♦help-giver,  s.  A  helper,  a  supporter,  an  aider. 

“  O  my  God,  my  sole  help-giver.” 

Sidney:  Psalm  lxxi. 

help’-er,  s.  [Eng.  help;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  or  lends  help,  aid 
or  assistance  ;  an  aider,  an  assister,  a  supporter ;  an 
assistance,  a  help. 

“  The  Lord  is  my  helper.” — Bible  (1551),  Heb.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  administers  or  affords 
remedy  or  relief. 

“  Compassion,  the  mother  of  tears,  is  not  always  a  mere 
idle  spectator,  but  an  helper  oftentimes  of  evils.” — More. 

3.  An  assistant,  a  servant,  a  help. 

4.  One  who  assists  in  obtaining.  (With  to.) 

“And  helper  to  a  husband.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  4. 

help'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  help;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Furnishing  help  ;  aiding,  assisting. 

“Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 
swords.”  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Wholesome,  salutary. 

“A  skilful  chymist  can  as  well,  by  separation  of  visible 
elements,  draw  helpful  medicines  out  of  poison.”-— 
Raleigh. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


helpfully 

help  -ful-ly,  adv.  [English  helpful;  -ly.]  In  a 
helpful,  aiding,  or  wholesome  manner. 

help  -f  ul-ness,  s.  [English  keZp/ul,' -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  helpful  or  wholesome ; 
help,  assistance. 

“  God  ordained  it  in  love  and  helpfulness  to  be  indissolu¬ 
ble.” — Milton:  Tetrcichordon. 

help'-In g,pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Help,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  aiding  or  assisting ;  aid,  help,  assist¬ 
ance. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  helped ;  a  portion  of  food 
given  at  table. 

help -less,  a.  [Eng.  help;  -less.] 

1.  Wanting  in  power  to  help  one’s  self;  weak, 
1  powerless. 

“What  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  passive.” — 
Macaulay :  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Affording  no  help  ;  powerless  to  help. 

“  The  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

3.  Irremediable;  beyond  help  orremedy. 

“  What  helpless  shame  I  f  eel !” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  756. 
*4.  TJnsupplied,  destitute.  ( Dryden .) 
help  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  helpless;  •ly.']  In  a 
helpless  manner. 

help  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  helpless;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  helpless  or  powerless. 

“  Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  29. 

help -mate,  s.  [Eng.  help,  and  mate ,  “  a  coinage 
due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  phrase  cm  help  meet 
(Gen.  ii.  18.).”  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  A  helper,  an  assistant,  an  aider. 

“  In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are  common  help¬ 
mates,  and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the 
land.” — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The  Hog. 

2.  A  partner,  a  helpmeet. 

“His  helpmate  was  a  comely  matron.” 

Wordsworth:  Michat,. 

help -meet,  s.  [Helpmate.]  A  partner,  a  con¬ 
sort,  a  wife,  a  companion. 

hel'-ter-skel-ter,  adv.  [A  sortof  imitative  word 
to  represent  confusion,  bustle,  &c.  Cf.  Ger.  hotter- 
potter.]  In  a  great  hurry  and  confusion. 

“  And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.,  II.,  v.  3. 

helve,  *helfe,  *hellfe,  s.  [A.  S.  hielf;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dan.  helve;  M.  H.  Ger.  half;  O.  H.  Ger. 
halb,  halbe,  helbe.] 

1.  The  handle  or  shaft  of  a  chopping-tool,  such  as 
an  ax,  an  adze,  or  a  hatchet. 

“The  slipping  of  an  ax  from  the  helve,  whereby  another 
is  Blain,  was  the  work  of  God  himself.” — Raleigh:  History. 

2.  A  tilt-hammer,  used  for  shingling  the  balls  as 
they  come  from  the  puddling-furnace. 

*3.  The  head  of  an  ax. 

helve-hammer,  s.  A  blacksmith’s  ponderous 
nammer,  tripped  by  the  helve  and  oscillating  on 
bearings.  A  trip  hammer  (q.  v.). 

♦helve,  v.  t.  [Helve,  s.]  To  furnish  or  provide 
with  a  helve  or  handle ;  to  fit  a  helve  or  handle  to. 

hel-vel'-l?.,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  certain  eatable  fungus ; 
olus,  holus,  formerly  7ie4ws=garden-herbs.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Helvellaceee 
(q.  v.).  Helvetia  lacunosa ,  and  H.  crispa,  both 
common,  are  eatable. 

hel-vel-la  -§e-ae,  hel-vel-la -§e-I,  hel-vel- 
le-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helvellja ) ;  Lat.fem.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -acece,  or  masc.  -acei,  -ei.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  fungals  called  also  Ascomycetes 
(q.  v.).  The  sporidia,  generally  eight  together,  are 
in  asci.  It  is  divided  into  five  sub-orders — (1)  Hel- 
vellacei,  (2)  Tuberacei,  (3)  Phacidiacei,  (4)  Sphse- 
riacei,  and  (5)  Perisporiacei. 

nelv  -er,  s.  [Eng.  helv{e) ;  -er.] 

Min. :  The  handle  or  helve  of  a  tool, 
hel  -ve-tsm,  s.  [Fr.  HelvHien;  Lat.  Helvetius— 
of  or  from  Helvetia=Switzerland.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  R.  _T.  Simmler  to  a 
micaceous  mineral  of  gray  whitish,  reddish  green¬ 
ish,  violet,  or  copper  red  color,  from  the  gneisses  of 
the  Alps. 

Hel-ve'-tian,  a.  [Lat.  HeIueM(a)=Switzerland  • 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an ;  Fr.  HelvMien,  fem.  HelvMienne.] 
Geol.  <&  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland. 

Helvetian-republic,  s. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  republic  established 
under  French  auspices  in  Switzerland  in  April,  1798, 
after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Napoleon  I. 
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Hel-vet’-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Helveticus,  from  the 
Helvetii.  ] 

A  .‘As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Helvetii,  the 
inhabitants  of  Helvetia,  now  Switzerland,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  states  and  people  of  the  Alpine  dis¬ 
tricts. 

tB.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  An  adherent  of  Zwinglius  and 
other  Swiss  reformers,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Lutheran. 

her -vine,  hel-vln,  hel  -vite,  s.  [Named  by 
Werner  from  Gr.  helios=the  sun,  on  account  of  the 
yellow  color  of  the  mineral ;  suff.  -ine,  -in,  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  tetrahedral  translucent  min¬ 
eral,  of  a  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  green  color; 
its  hardness,  6-6'5  ;  its  specific  gravity ,  3'l-3'3 ;  com¬ 
position:  silica,  33T3-35-27  ;  glucina,  8'03-12'03 ;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  manganese,  30'57-42'12 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
4-8 ;  sulphur,  0-5‘05,  &c.  Occurs  in  Saxony  and  in 
Norway.  {Dana.) 
hel  -vlte,  s.  [Helvine.] 

hel-wln  -gi-a,  s.  [Named  from  G.  A.  Helwingia, 
Prussian  botanical  writer,  about  A.  D.  1666.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  or  only  known  genus  of  the  order 
Helwingiaceee  (q.  v.). 

hel-wln-gi-a -§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hel- 
wing{ia);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Helwingiads:  an  order  of  diclinous  oxogens. 
alliance  Garryales.  It  consists  of  a  solitary  species 
— a  shrub  with  alternate  serrate  leaves  destitute 
of  stipules  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  fascicled  on  the 
midribof  theleaves,  are  unisexual ;  the  calyx  three 
to  four-parted  ;  stamens,  three  to  four ;  the  ovary 
crowned  by  an  epigynous  disc;  the  fruit  a  three  or 
four-celled  drupe,  each  cell  one-seeded.  The  one 
species,  Helvfingia  rusciflora,  is  from  Japan,  the 
mountaineers  of  which  use  the  leaves  as  an  esculent 
vegetable. 

hel-win'-g!-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  helwingi{a ) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Helwingiaceee  (q.  v.). 

helx’-lne,  s.  [Gr.  helxine=a  plant  with  woolly 
capsules  (see  def.)  ;  from  Gr.  helko=to  drag  or 
draw.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  not  identified  with  certainty.  Lid¬ 
dell  and  Scott  consider  it  to  be  a  Parietaria  or  an 
Urceolaria,  while  Littr6  unhesitatingly  affirms  it  to 
be  Carlina  acaulis. 

hem,  *hemme.  s.  [A.  S.  hemm,  hem;  cogn. with 
Fris.  hamel  —  a.  nem ;  Ger.  hamme= a  fence  or 
hedge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  edge,  border,  or  margin. 

“  Upon  the  very  hem  o’  the  sea.” 

Shakesp..-  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

2.  The  edge  or  border  of  a  garment,  or  piece  of 
cloth,  doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  raveling  of  the  weft  threads. 

“Rowlers  must  be  made  of  even  cloth,  white  and  gentle, 
without  hem,  seam,  or  thread  hanging  by.” — Wiseman. 

II.  Arch. :  The  spiral  projecting  part  of  the  Ionic 
capital. 

hem  (1  ),v.t.  [Cf.  Ger.  hemmen—  to  check,  to  hem, 
from  hamme—  a  fence.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  border,  to  edge. 

“  Hys  habite  garded  or  hemmed  with  hys  brode  phylac¬ 
teries.” — Udall:  Luke  vi. 

2.  To  close  or  secure  the  border  or  edge  of  cloth 
by  a  hem ;  to  form  a  hem  to. 

“  My  kerchief  there  I  hem." 

Wordsworth:  We  are  Seven. 

II.  Fig. :  To  inclose  or  shut  in ;  to  surround. 
(Followed  by  in,  about,  or  around.) 

“  The  flower  of  all  your  army,  hemmed  about 
With  thousand  enemies  now  fainting  stands.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii. 

hem  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Hem,  interj.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  hem  ;  to  give  a  short  cough. 

“The  people  nought  but  hem,  and  cough,  and  splatter.” 

Sir  J.  Harrington:  Epigram,  bk.  ii.,  No.  25. 

2.  To  hesitate,  to  hum  and  haw. 

“Now  play  me  Nestor;  hem  and  stroke  thy  beard.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

hem,  interj.  [An  imitative  word,  allied  to  hum 
(a.  v.).]  A  voluntary  short  cough,  uttered  by  way 
of  warning,  encouragement,  calling  attention,  hesi¬ 
tation,  or  doubt.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun . 

hem'-?,-.  Anglicized  form  of  the  prefix  Haema 

(q.  v.). 

hem  -a-chate ,  s.  [Lat.  hcemachates ;  Gr.  haima- 

chates;  pref.  hem-,  and  Gr.  achates=  agate.] 

Min.:  A  kind  of  agate  sprinkled  with  spots  of  red 
jasper. 


hemeralopia 

hem'-?.-chr6me,  s.  [Hemachbome.] 
hem  -?.-drom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.,  hema-;  Gr.  dromo% 
—  a  running,  and  metron=&  measure.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

hem-?-drom  -e-try,  s.  [Hemadrometer.] 

Med. :  The  art  of  measuring  the  rate  at  which  the 
blood  runs  in  the  arteries. 

hem-a-dyn-gi-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Hamadynamom- 

ETER.] 

he  -m?l,  hem  -3,1,  a.  [Hemal.] 
he-man  -thus,  s.  [Hemanthus.] 

hem-g,-stat -Ic,  he-m?,-stat -ic-?,l,  adj.  dt  •. 

[Pref.  hema-,  and  Eng.  static  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Relating  to  the  weight  of  the  blood, 

II.  Med.:  Possessing  the  quality  of  arresting 
hemorrhage;  styptic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing .j  A  remedy  for  arresting  hemorrhage. 

2.  PI. :  The  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
livng  bodies. 

hem  -3,-tin,  s.  The  same  as  Hsematin  (q.  v.). 
nem  -?,t-ite,  hse  mat-ite,  s.  [Lat .  haematites^ 
bloodstone,  hematite  [def.]  ;  Gr.  haimettites  lithos= 
blood-like  stone;  liaima  (genit.  haimatos)  =  blood, 
and  suff.  - ites .] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
rhombohedrous,  scalenohedrous  pyramids  and 
prisms.  Color,  dark  steel-gray  or  iron-black  in 
mass,  but  in  thin  fragments  blood-red.  Luster 
rarely  earthy,  generally  metallic,  or  occasionally 
splendent.  Specific  gravity,  4’2-5-3.  It  is  a  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  composed  oroxygen  30,  and  iron  70 
=100.  There  are  four  varieties:  (1)  Specular  He¬ 
matite,  with  sub-varieties;  Specular  Hematite, 
properly  so-called,  or  Iron  and  Micaceous  Hemat¬ 
ite  ;  (2)  Compact,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  radiating 
Hematite,  formerly  called  Red  Hematite,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  Brown  Hematite,  now  called 
Limonite,  which  is  arranged  as  a  distinct  mineral ; 
(3)  Red  Ocherous  Hematite,  including  Reddle  and 
Red  Chalk ;  (4)  Argillaceous  Hematite,  or  Clay 
Ironstone,  which  may  be  jaspery  oc  lenticular.  No. 

1  is  found  chiefly  in  crystalline  rocks  ;  No.  4,  which 
was  originally  formed  in  marshes  like  Limonite 
anil  Limnite,  is  found  in  the  coal  formations, 
and  in  many  other  formations,  hematite  in  some 
form  or  other  being  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  ages.  It 
can  be  manufactured  into  excellent  iron,  both  cast 
and  malleable.  When  ground  to  fine  powder  it  is 
employed  in  polishing  metal. 

H  Some  hematite  is  placed  under  Turgite  (q.  v.). 

TI  Some  Black  hematite  is  Psilomelane ;  some 
Brown  hematite,  Limonite. 

hem  -?-t6-§ele,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  and  Gr.  kefe 
=a  tumor ;  Fr.  Mmatocble.] 

Surg.:  A  tumor  containing  blood.  It  may  be 
extra,-  intra-,  or  sub-peritoneal,  pelvic,  peri-  or 
retro-uterine,  or  pudendal.  In  some  of  these  a  large 
effusion  of  blood  may  be  fatal. 

hem-?,t-6l'-6-gjf,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  and  Gr. 
logos==a  discourse.] 

Med. :  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
blood,  with  special  reference  to  its  varying  charac 
ters  in  disease. 

the  -mat-ope,  s.  [Hematopus.] 

Ornith. :  The  Oyster-catcher,  Hcematopus  oslral - 
egus. 

hem-at-ft-sta'-phis,  s.  [Hematostafhis.] 
hem-at-6-zo  -a,  s.  pi.  [Hematozoa.] 

hem-at-6-zd’-on,  s.  [Hematozoon.] 

hem-e-ly  -tron  {pi.  hem-e-ly  -tra),  s.  [Prof. 

hemi-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  elytron  (pi.  elytra)  (q.  v.).J 
Entom.  (generally  plural) :  The  wing-cases  of 
the  Hemiptera,  the  basal  portion  of  which  is  chiti- 
nous  or  horny,  while  the  apices  are  membranous. 

hem-er-a-lo -pl-a,  s.  [Greek  hemera= a  day; 
alaos= blind,  and  opsis=  seeing,  eyesight.  Mahn 
and  Littr6  do  not  consider  alaos  to  be  an  element 
in  the  word.] 

Pathol. :  A  word  about  which  much  confusion  has 
arisen.  If  the  Greek  alaos  (blind)  be  really  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  word,  then  the  meaning  is  blind  as  to 
vision  during  the  day.  If  it  be  not,  the  significa¬ 
tion  is  just  the  opposite — viz.,  seeing  (only)  during 
the  day,  any  blindness  which  exists  being  at  night. 
The  word  hemeralopia  has  been  used  in  both  senses, 
the  confusion  having  begun  with  Hippocrates  or 
some  early  editor  of  his.  If  day-blindness  is  called 
hemeralopia,  then  night-blindness  is  nyctalopia, 
and  vice  versd.  Both  are  forms  of  partial  amauro¬ 
sis,  arising  probably  from  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  retina,  often  noticed  as  an  early  symptom  of 
scurvy. 


bdil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  sh?n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


Hemerobaptists 

Kem-er  -6-bap  -tlsts ,  s.pl.  [  Gr.  hemerobaptistes, 
from  hdmera=  a  day,  and  baptistes— one  that  dips 
or  bathes.]  [Baptist.]  . 

Jetvish  sects :  A  Jewish  sect,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
religious  duty  to  bathe  daily. 

he-mer  6  -bl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Latin  hemero - 
bi{us ) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -a«.] 


A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Hemero-  DACTYltt3.] 
bius,  or  the  family  Hemerobiidse  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  insect  of  the  genus  Hemerobius, 
or  the  family  Hemerobiidee  (q.  v.). 

hem-er-6-bI-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hemero- 
fci(ws) Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  :idce.] 

Entom.:  Aphis-lions,  lace-winged  flies;  a  family 
of  neuropterous  insects.  The  antennae  are  thread¬ 
like;  the  palpi  only  four;  the  eyes  have  metallic 
brilliancy';  the  ocelli  are  generally  wanting;  the 
wings  elegantly  reticulated,  the  legs  short,  the  tarsi 
pentamerous.  The  larvae  feed  eagerly  on  aphides. 

The  pupa  is  enveloped  in  a  cocoon.  The  perfect 
insect  flies  chiefly  in  the  evening.  It  lays  eggs  m 
little  bunches  on  leaves,  each  egg  being  elevated  on 
a  foot-stalk. 

hem-er  o  -bl-us,  s.  [Pref.  hemero-,  and  Gr.  bios 
=life,  course  of  life.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemero¬ 
biidse  (q.  v.). 

he-mer-o-cal'-le-ce,  hem-er-6-cal-lid  -e-£e,  s. 
pi.  [Latin  hemerocall{is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -ece, 

- idea. ] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliacese. 
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hem-I-^'-clIc,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  cyclic 

^Bot.'}  (See  the  compound.) 
hemicyclic-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Having  the  separate  portions  of  the  inflor¬ 
escence  arranged  in  spirals. 
hem-I-dac'-tyl,  hem-I-dac'-tyle,  a.&s.  [Hemi- 


ZoOlogy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  an  oval  disc  at  the  base  of  the 
toes ;  a  term  used  of  certain  lizards. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Iiemidactylus 
(q.  v.). 

hem-I-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Greek 
daktylos= a  finger,  a  toe.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Geckotidse  (Gecko-lizards). 

hem-I-de§  -mus,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  desmos 
= a  bond,  a  fetter;  so  named  from  the  form  of  the 
filaments.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  Of  Asclepiadaceee,  tribe  Penploce®. 
The  root  of  Hemidesmus  indicus  is  employed  in 
India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

hemidesmi  radix,  s. 

Phar. :  Hemidesmus  root,  the  root  of  Hemidesmus 
indicus,  Indian  sarsaparilla  ;  a  native  of  India.  It 
occurs  in  yellowish-brown ,  long  cylindrical  pieces. 
The  color  of  the  cortex  is  dark,  marked  by  longi¬ 
tudinal  divisions  and  deep  circular  rings ;  the 


hemiprismatic 

hem-I-me-tab  -6-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
wefako7e=change,  changing;  metaballo— to  turn 
quickly  or  suddenly ;  meta= denoting  change,  and 
ballo—to  throw.]  ...  ,  lf 

Entom.:  A  sub-class  of  insects  having  a  half  or 
incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  larva  diners  trom 
the  perfect  insect,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  wings 
and  in  size.  The  pupa  is  usually  active,  or  at  least 
capable  of  movement.  It  is  divided  into  three 
orders:  Hemiptera  orRhynchota,Heteroptera,  and 
Thysanoptera  (q.  v.). 

hem-i-met-a-bol  -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  and  Gr. 
hemimetabol(a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  sufl:.  -ic.) 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  undergoing 
only  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

hem-l-morph'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gi.  morphe 
=form,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sufl.  -ic.) 

Crystal,  db  Min. :  Having  the  two  ends  wild  dis¬ 
similar  planes. 

hemimorphic-hemihedral,  a. 

Crystal.  c6  Min. :  Both  hemihedrai  and  hemi- 
morphic.  {Dana:  Min.,  5th  ed.,  p.  407.) 

hem-I-morph'-lte,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  morphe 
—form,  and  sufl.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).j 
Min. :  The  name  given  by  Kennyott  to  Calamine. 
Dana  rejects  the  name ;  it  is,  however,  adopted  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue. 

hem  -in,  hse  -min, [Gr.  haima=hloodA  Chem.: 
Hydrochloride  ot  fiematin  ((J34  1135  N4  FeO0  HCe), 


central  part  is  ligneous.  It  is  used  instead  of  sar-  a  crystalline  substance  derived  from  blood. 


hem-er-6-cal  -lis,  s.  [Greek  hemerokalles,  and 
hemerokallis=a  kind  of  yellow  lily  that  blooms  but 
for  a  day ;  hemera=  a  day,  and  fcaios= beautiful.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hemerocal- 
lideae,  some  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
beautiful  flowers. 

hem-i-,  pref.  [Greek  hemi-,  an  abbreviation  for 
hemisu,  neut.  of  hetnisus^  half.]  Half;  halved. 

1[  Properly  it  should  be  limited  to  Greek  com¬ 
pounds. 

hem-I-sm-at-ro-pal,  hem-I-an-at'-ro-pous,  a. 
[Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  anatrepo— to  turn  up  or  over,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al,  - ous .]  [Anatropous.] 

Bot.  {of  an  ovule) :  Anatropal  with  half  the  raphe 

free. 

hem'-I-bos,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Lat.  bos  (q.  v.).] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Bovidae  (oxen),  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  India. 

hem'-I-carp,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  karpos= 
fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  fruit  spontaneously  dividing  into  halves. 
Example,  a  pea. 

hem-I-chal'-glte,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  chalkos— 
brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Emplectite  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-chlse  -na,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  chlaina 
=  a  cloak,  a  mantle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemichlsen- 
idse  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-Chlsen'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  hemi- 
chlcena;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cyperacese,  tribe  Furenese. 

hem-I-chor-e-gi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Lat. 
chorea;  Gr.  ckoreta=dancing.] 

Pathol.:  A  form  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’  dance,  in 
which  the  movements  are  entirely  confined  to  one 
side. 

hem-I-§I-dar'-I-d0e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Greek 
hemicidar{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 
Palceont.:  A  family  of  regular  echinoids,  type 
Hemicidaris  (q.  v.). 

hem-l-cld  -3,-rIs,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
cidaris  (q.  v.).l 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemi- 
cidaridee  (q.  v.).  The  tubercules  are  developed 
only  below,  and  not  the  entire  length  of  the  area. 
Range  in  time  from  the  Upper  Trias  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  strata. 

hem-I-cra  -nl-g,,  *hem-I-cra-ny,  s.  [Gr.  hemi- 
lcrania,  from  7ie»u=lialf,  and  kranion=  the  skull.] 
Pathol. :  Headache  affecting  only  one  side  of  the 
brow  and  forehead.  Generally  caused  by  debility. 
From  its  often  continuing  only  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  it  has  been  called  sun-pain. 

hem-I-cran'-Ic,  a.  [Greek  hemikranikos .]  Of, 
resulting  from,  or  pertaining  to  hemicrania ;  affect¬ 
ing  only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 

hem  -I-$y-cle,  s.  [Gr.  hemikyklios,  from  hemi= 
half,  and  kyklos=  a  circle.] 

1,  A  half-circle ;  a  semicircle. 

2.  A  semicircular  arena,  room,  or  division  of 

room. 

“In  a  hemicycle  was  seated  Esychia,  or  Quiet.” — Ben 
Jons  on:  Part  of  the  King’s  Entertainment,  &c. 


saparilla,  and  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  an  agreeable 
bitter  taste. 

hem -I  di-a-pen'-te,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-, and  English 

diapente  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  An  imperfect  fifth. 

hem-i-dlt'-one,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  ditone 
(q.  v.).] 

Music:  The  lesser  or  minor  third. 

hem'-I-dome,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  dome.) 

Crystal,  db  Min.:  A  dome  parallel  to  the  ortho¬ 
diagonal,  as  distinguished  from  a  clinodome,  in  .tetrahedral, 
which  they  are  parallel  to  the  clino-diagonal. 

{Dana.) 

hem  i-dys-tro  -phl-a,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
dystrophos=  hard  to  rear:  dys  =  hard,  difficult,  and 
iropke=nourishment ;  trepho— to  nourish.] 

Bot.,  &c.:  Only  partial  nourishment,  as  in  the 
case  of  trees  nailed  to  a  wall,  or  whose  roots  are 
prevented  from  spreading  sufficiently  by  the  too 
close  proximity  of  other  roots. 

the-mig  -a-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  gamos= 
marriage,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.  {of  grasses) :  Having  one  of  the  two  florets  in 
the  same  spikelet  neuter,  the  other  one  unisexual, 
whether  male  or  female. 

hem -I-glyph,' s.  [Gr.  7temi=half,  and  glyphe= 
a  carving.] 

Arch. :  A  half-channel  at  the  edge  of  the  triglyph 
tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

hem-I-gyr-us  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Prefix  hemi-,  and 


he-ml'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hemina,  from 

hemisus=hali .  ] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  An  ancient  Roman  measure  con¬ 
taining  half  a  sextarius,  or  about  half  a  pint  Eng¬ 
lish  wine  measure. 

2.  Med.:  A  measure  containing  about  ten  fluid 

ounces. 

hem-i-oc-tg.-he  -dral,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 

octahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Crystal,  db  Min. :  Having  half  the  number  of 
planes  which  a  genuine  octahedron  yould  possess ; 


Gr. 


Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the  form  of 
fruit  which  is  generally  called  a  follicle  (q.  v.). 

hem-I-he'-dral,  a.  [English,  Ac. ,  hemihedr{on) 
(q.  v.) ;  -al.) 

Crystallography  and  Mineralogy : 

1.  Having  only  half  the  planes  or  facets  which  a 
symmetric  crystal  of  the  type  to  which  it  belongs 
would  possess.  If,  for  instance,  a  crystal  be  typi¬ 
cally  octahedral  and,  from  half  of  its  planes  being 
deficient,  is  really  only  a  tetrahedron,  it  is  hemihe¬ 
drai  to  an  octahedron. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  less  accurately  of 
a  crystal  wanting  some  of  ;ts  planes,  though  those 
deficient  may  not  be  exactly  half  the  normal  num¬ 
ber. 

K  The  phenomena  of  pyroelectricity  are  often 
seen  in  he-niheural  crystals,  being  produced  or 
aided  by  the  form  of  the  mineral. 

hem-I-he'-drg.l-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  hemihedrai; 
-ly.)  In  a  hemihedrai  manner. 

hem-l-he'-drl§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hemihedr{on) ; 
•ism.) 

Crystal,  db  Min. :  The  property  or  quality  of  crys¬ 
tallizing  in  hemihedrai  forms. 

hem-I-he  -dron,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  hedra 
=seat,  base,  foundation.] 

Geom.,  Crustal,  db  Min. :  A  crystal  or  other  solid 
with  but  half  the  proper  number  of  planes.  [Hemi- 
HEDRAL.] 

hem-I-mer-Id  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hemi- 
mer{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.) 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariace®,  sub-order 
Antirrhineee. 

he  mim'-er-Is,.?.  [Gr.  feemimeres=half-divided; 
pref.  hemi-,  and  meros—a  part.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hemimer- 
ldese  (q.  v.). 


fhem-i-o-log'-g.-mous,  a.  [Prefix  hemi-; 
7io/o.s= whole,  entire,  and  pamos=marriage.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  flower  consisting  of  two  florets, 
the  one  neuter  and  the  other  hermaphrodite.  Used 
of  grasses  like  Panicum. 

he-ml  -o-nus,  s.  [Gr.  hemionos—a  half-ass,  a 
mule;  pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  onos= an  ass.] 

Zodl. :  The  Kiang  or  Dshikketee,  Asinus  hemi- 
onus,  a  wild  ass  found  in  Thibet.  The  fur  is  short, 
smooth,  and  of  a  bright  red-bay,  a  dorsal  streak, 
but  no  shoulder  crossband;  legs  straw-colored  in 
summer,  whitish  in  winter. 

“Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  a  specimen  of  the  hemionus  with  a 
distinct  shoulder  stripe,  though  it  properly  has  none.”— 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  p.  T28. 

hem-I-o'-pi-g,,  hem-I-ops  s.  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  ops=the  eye.J 

Path. :  Depraved  vision,  in  which  the  person  af¬ 
fected  sees  only  half  the  object. 

hem-l-pln'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
pinic.)  (See  the  compound.) 

hemipinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CioH]0Ob,  or  C6H2(OCH3)2(COOHD,  di- 
methyl-phthalic  acid.  It  is  obtained  along  with 
meconin  by  fusing  opianic  acid  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  caustic  potash.  Hemipinic  acid  is  purified 
by  washing  its  ammonium  salt  with  alcohol,  dis¬ 
solving  it  in  HC1,  and  extracting  it  with  ether. 
Heated  to  180°,  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride, 
which  yields  needles,  melting  at  166°.  Hemipinic 
acid  is  dibasic,  forming  crystalline  salts. 

hem-I-pleg'-l-a,  hem  -I-pleg-jf,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  plesso, plettd= to  strike.]  Paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body.  [Paralysis.] 

hem-I-pleg'-Ic,  a.  [English  hemipleglia) ;  -ic.) 
Partially  paralyzed;  affected  with  hemiplegia 
(q.  v.). 

hem  -i-plex-j?,  s.  [Hemiplegia.] 

hem  -I-pode,  s.  [Prefix  hemi--  and  Gr.  pous 
(genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird  of  the  genus  Hemipodius  (q.  v.). 
hem-I-po  -di-US,  s.  [From  Gr.  hemipodion—halt 
a  foot.  The  genus  is  so  named  because  its  species 
are  totally  destitute  of  the  hind  toe.] 

Ornith.:  A  genusof  Tetraonid®,  akin  to  Coturnix 
(Quail).  The  species  are  pugnacious,  and  in  Java 
are  set  to  fight  for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 

hem  -l-prl§m,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  prism 
(q.  v.).] 

Crystallog.  &  Min.:  A  form  in  the  monoclinic  and 
triclinic  systems  of  classification,  which  comprises 
but  one  face  of  a  prism  with  its  opposite.  {Dana.) 

hem-I-pri§-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 
prismatic  (q.  v.).] 

Crystallog.  &  Min.:  Half  prismatic. 
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he-mip  -ter,  s.  [Hemipteran.] 

he-mip  -ter-(l,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hemi -,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=  a  wing.  ] 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  An  order  of  insects,  sub-class  Hemimetabola 
(q.  v .) .  The  trophi  or  masticatory  organs  consist 
of  four  lancet-shaped  needles,  which  are  the  modi¬ 
fied  mandibles  and  maxillae ;  these  are  included 
within  a  tubular  sheath,  which  is  made  of  the 
labium  elongated ;  eyes  usually  elongated ;  wings 
generally  four,  sometimes  wanting ;  pupa  generally 
active.  It  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  Homop- 
tera,  Heteroptera,  and  Thysanoptera  (a.  v.). 

(2)  The  term  is  used  by  Stephens  and  others  for 
what  is  now  the  sub-order  Heteroptera  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Hemipterous  insects  have  been 
found  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  onward. 

he-mlp  -ter-gin,  fhe-mip-ter,  s.  [Hemiptera.] 

Entomology :  An  insect  of  the  order  Hemiptera 
(q.  v.). 

he-mip  -ter-ous,  fhe-mip -ter-3,1,  a.  [Mod. 

Lat.  or  Gr.  hemipter(a) ;  suff.  -ous,  -ah] 

Entom.:  Having  wings,  in  more  typical  cases, 
chitinous  at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Hemiptera  (q.  v.). 

hem-i-ram  -phus,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Greek 
rhamphos= the  curved  bill  of  a  predatory  bird.] 
Ichthy.:  Under  Sword-fish,  a  genus  of  Esocidee 
(Pikes),  having  the  lower  jaw  so  produced  as  to 
form  a  slender  snout,  whence  their  English  name. 

hem  -I-sphere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hemisphcerium, 
from  Gr.  hemisphairion,  from  hemi  =  half,  and 
sphaira=  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 

1.  The  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  when  divided  by 
a  plane  passing  or  supposed  to  pass  through  its 
center:  half  the  terrestrial  globe ;  half  the  surface 
of  the  heavens. 

IT  The  northern  hemisphere  is  that  half  of  the 
globe  formed  by  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  that 
portion  of  it  containing  the  north  pole  cut  off  by 
this  plane.  The  other  half,  containing  the  south 
pole,  is  called  the  southern  hemisphere. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  or 
celestial  spheres. 

IT  (1)  Aqueous  hemisphere : 

Geog. :  One  so  selected  as  to  contain  as  much  as 
ossible  of  the  water  of  the  globe.  Its  center  must 
e  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(2)  Terrestrial  hemisphere: 

Geog. :  One  so  chosen  that  it  contains  as  great  an 
amount  of  land  as  possible.  Its  center  should  be 
at  Falmouth,  England. 

(3)  Hemispheres  of  the  brain: 

Anat.:  The  upper  spheroidal  portions  of  the 
brain  (q.  v.) ;  they  are  separated  by  the  falx  cerebri. 

(4)  Hemispheres  of  Magdeburg :  [Magdeburg- 

HEMISPHERES.] 

hem-i-spher-ic,  *hem-i-spher  -Ic-aL  *hem- 
l-sphser  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  hemispheric);  -ic,  -ical.) 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hemisphere ;  re¬ 
sembling  a  hemisphere ;  half-round. 

“All  liquids  run  nearly  in  a  spherical  form,  when  hung 
on  a  small  surface,  as  at  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  into  a  hem¬ 
ispherical  figure  on  a  broad  surface.” — Derharn:  Astro- 
Theology,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

hemi-sphe  roid-al,  a.  [Eng.  hemisphere ;  1 Gr. 
eidos=  appearance,  shape ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.)  Hay¬ 
ing  a  figure  or  form  resembling  that  of  a  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

hem-i-spher'-hle,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  English 
spherule  (q.  v.) .  ]  Half  a  spherule. 

hem’-i-stich,  s.  [Lat.  hemistichium,  from  Gr. 
hemistichion,  from  fter»i-= half,  and  stichos—a.  row.] 
Half  a  verse  in  poetry ;  an  imperfect  or  incomplete 
verse. 

“The  pause  is  a  rest  that  divides  the  verse  into  two 
parts,  each  of  them  called  an  hemistich.” — Goldsmith: 
Essay  18. 

he-mis -tich-cll,  a.  [Eng.  hemistich;  -ah]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  hemistich;  written  in  hemistichs ; 
according  to  or  by  hemistichs. 

“The  reader  will  observe  the  constant  return  of  the 
hemistichal  point.”  —  War  ton:  Hist.  English  Poetry,  i. 
(Additions.) 

hem-i-ter'-i-Sl,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  teras— a 
wonder,  a  marvel ;  a  monster.] 

Bot. :  A  monstrosity  of  elementary  organs  or  of 
appendages  of  the  axis.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

hem  -i-t5ne,  s.  [Greek  hemitonion ;  pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  tonos= a  tone.]  A  semitone. 

he  mit-rl-chous,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  thrix 
(genit.  trichos)  =hair,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.) 

Bot. :  Half  covered  with  hairs. 

he-mit  -ro-pal,  he-mit -ro-poiis,  adj.  Pref. 
hemi-;  Gr.  trope= in  a  turn,  with  a  turning,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al,  -oms.] 


Botany,  dtc.: 

1.  Gen. :  Turned  half  round ;  half  inverted. 

2.  Spec,  (of  an  ovule):  Having  the  raphe  termi¬ 
nating  about  midway  between  the  chalaza  and  the 
orifice.  Akin  to  anatropal,  but  having  the  axis  of 
the  nucleus  more  curved. 

hem’-i -trope-,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  trope 
—  a  turning;  trepo— to  turn.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Crystal.  &  Min. :  Half  turned  round.  A  term 
used  of  a  crystal  looking  as  if  it  were  formed  of 
two,  the  one  half  turned  round  upon  the  other. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Crystal.  dt  Min.:  A  crystal  of  the  form  described 
under  A. 

he-mit'-ro-pous,  a.  [Hemitropal.J 
he-mit  -r5-py,  s.  [Hemitrope.] 

Crystal.  db  Min. :  Crystallization  producing  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  kind  called  hemitropal  (q.  v.). 

hem-lock,  *hem-locke,  *hem-lok,  *ham- 
locke,  *hame-loc,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hemledc,  hemlic, 
hemlyc,  hymlice .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Conium  (q.  v.) . 
Common  hemlock  is  Conium  maculatum;  Water 
hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa,  called  also  Cowbane.  [Ci- 
ctjta.]  Used  likewise  of  the  species  C.  maculata 
and  Phellandrium  aquaticum.  In  the  example  the 
reference  is  apparently  to  the  hemlock-spruce. 

“When  the  mournful  Wawonaissa, 

Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlocks.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  viii. 

IT  Ground  Hemlock  is  a  kind  of  yew,  Taxus  cana¬ 
densis  ;  Lesser 

Hemlock  is 
JEthusa  cyna- 
pum ,  and  Mount¬ 
ain  Hemlock,  Le- 
visticum  officinale. 

2.  Pha  rmacy  : 

[Conium.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  resem¬ 
bling  the  conium 
cr  cicuta  [A]. 

hemlock- 
spruce,  s. 

Bot.:  Abies 
canadensis.  It  is 
an  elegant,  droop¬ 
ing,  low  evergreen 
tree,  valuable  as  Hemlock-spruce, 

growing  in  the 

shade  of  other  trees.  It  is  very  common  in  this 
country.  The  substance  from  which  spruce  beer  is 
made  is  an  extract  from  its  leaves. 

hemlock-tree,  s.  The  hemlock-spruce. 

“O  hemlock-tree /  how  faithful  are  thy  branches.” 

Longfellow:  Hemlock-tree.  (Trans.) 

hemmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hem,  o.] 
hem-mel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  crowd  or  herd,  as  of  cattle. 

2.  A  shed  or  covering  for  cattle. 

hem -mer,  s.  [Eng.  hem,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hems.  Specifically,  an  attachment  to  a 
sewing-machine  for  turning  over  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  fabric  or  a  garment,  in  order  that  the  flap  may 
be  stitched  down.  As  the  fabric  is  fed  along,  the 
edge  is  turned  over  in  a  curved  path,  and  is  then 
flattened  by  the  presser-foot  ready  for  stitching  by 
the  needle. 

he-mop-ty-sis,  he-mop-to-e,  subst.  [Hemop¬ 
tysis.] 

hem-or-rhage  (age  as  ig),  hem  -or-rha-gjf,  s. 

[Hemorrhage.] 

hem  -or-rhoid,  s.  [Hemorrhoid.] 
hemp,  s.  [A.  S.  henep,  hcenep ;  S.  hampa;  Dan. 
hamp ;  Dut.  hennep ;  Ger.  hanf,  all  from  Lat.  can¬ 
nabis;  Gr.  kannabis,  kannabos;  Sansc.  gana  = 
hemp.]  ,  „  ,  , , 

1.  Comm.,  dtc.:  The  name  of  various  vegetable 
fibers  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

“  [She]  gained, 

By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa,  a  native  of  the  cooler 

parts  of  India.  . 

African  hemp,  Bowstring  hemp,  is  a  kind  of 
hemp  made  in  Africa  from  the  fibers  of  Senseviera  ; 
Bastard  hemp  is  Datisca  cannabina ;  Bengal  hemp 
is  the  fiber  of  Crotolaria  juncea,  called  also  Bombay 
hemp,  Madras,  or  Sunn  hemp ;  Manilla  hemp  is  the 
fiber  of  Musa  textilis. 


3.  Pharm.:  Cannabis  indica,  Indian  hemp.  The 

dried  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plants  of  Canna 
bis  s  ativ  a,  culti¬ 
vated  in  India.  It 
is  used  to  prepare 
Extr  actum  canna¬ 
bis  indices  and  Tinc- 
tura  cannabis  indi¬ 
ces,,  the  extract  and 
the  tincture.  Indian 
hemp  produces  a 
peculiar  kind  of  in¬ 
toxication,  attend¬ 
ed  with  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  spirits  and 
hallucinations  of  a 
pleasing  kind; 
these  are  followed 
by  narcotic  effects, 
sleep,  or  stupor.  It 
is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  for  Cannabis  Indica. 

its  anodyne  proper-  x  Male  Fiower.  2.  Female  Flower, 
ties  m  cases  of  tet¬ 
anus,  hydrophobia,  some  forms  of  mania,  &c. 

4.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rope,  a  halter. 

“A  man  in  deepe  despairs,  with  hempe  in  hand, 

Went  out  in  haste  to  ende  his  wretched  dayes.” 

Turbervile:  Of  Two  Desperate  Men. 

(2)  Hanging;  death  by  the  halter, 
hemp-agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  cannabinum.  [Eupatorittm.] 
hemp-brake,  s.  A  machine  in  which  rotted 
and  subsequently  dried  hemp-stalks  are  beaten  to 
remove  the  bark  and  cellular  pith  from  the  fiber, 
hemp-harvester,  s. 

Agrio.:  Areaping-machine  for  hemp, 
hemp-nettle,  s.  [Galeopsis.] 
hemp-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Chamcerops  excelsa,  the  Tall  Chameerops. 
It  is  from  Nepaul  and  Chiha.  Its  fibers  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hemp,  and  hats  and  cloaks  are  made 
from  its  leaves. 


hemp-seed,  s.  The  seed  of  hemp ;  it  is  much 
used  as  food  for  cage-birds. 

Hemp-seed  calculus : 

Path. :  A  name  for  some  varieties  of  the  mulberry- 
calculus  (q.  v.). 

hemp  -en,  a.  [Eng.  hemp ;  -en.] 

1.  Made  of  hemp. 

“For  they  shall  ower  ocean  wide, 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ii. 

2.  Resembling  hemp. 

“  The  former  of  these  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  pine-tree 
beat  into  a  hempen  state.” — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  ix.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii. 


hemp  -ie,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hemp;  -ie.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  rogue ;  a  gallows  apple ;  one  for 
whom  hemp  grows.  Its  most  common  use  is  in  a 
jocular  way.  (Scotch.) 

“She’s  under  lawfu'  authority  now;  and  full  time,  for 
she  was  a  daft  hempie.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Roguish,  wild,  romping. 

Hemp  -stead,  s.  &  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Various  parishes  in  England.  The 
one  geologically  interesting  is  near  Yarmouth,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

B.  As  adi. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hempstead. 

Hempstead-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds,  some  marine,  others  fresh* 
water,  of  Lower  Miocene  age.  They  occur  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  are  170  feet 
thick. 


hemp'-w6rt§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  hemp,  and  worts.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Cannabinace®  (q.  v.). 

*hemp'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hemp:  -y.)  Like  or  resem¬ 
bling  hemp  ;  of  the  nature  of  hemp. 


hem  -stitgh,  s.  [En g.hem,  and  stitch .]  A  kind 
of  stitch  in  needlework,  made  by  drawing  out  a  few 
parallel  threads  and  fastening  the  cross  threads  in 
successive  small  clusters. 

he  -mu§e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  roe  in  its 
third  year. 


hen,  s.  [A.  S.  henn,  hen,haen,  from7iana=a  cock; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hen  (from  haan=&  cock) ;  Icel. 
hcena  (from  hani) ;  Dan.  hbne  (from  hane);Svr, 
hdna  (from  hane) ;  Gr.  henne  (from  hahn) ;  Goth. 
hana—a  cock.  Hana  means  literally  a  singer,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  cano=tosing.] 

1.  Farming,  dtc.:  The  female  of  the  domestic  or 
barn-fowl  (Gallus  domesticus)  has  run  like  other 
domestic  animals  into  many  varieties.  A  good  hen 
will  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year.  Ten  or  twelve  are  as 
many  as  it  can  rear  in  one  brood. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


Sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-sums  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


hen-and-chickens 


2.  The  female  of  other  species  of  poultry. 

3.  The  female  of  any  bird  whatever. 

4.  Money  for  drink.  [Hen-drinking.] 

H  Hen  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
force ol female ;  as,  a  hen- canary,  a  /ten-sparrow,  &c. 
hen-and-chickens,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Sempervivum  soboliferum,  a  native  of 
Germany;  (2)  Beilis  perennis  (Common  Daisy),  var. 
Prolifera. 

hen-blindness,  s.  The  same  as  nyctalopia  or 
night-blindness. 

hen-buckie,  s.  The  large  whelk,  Buccinum 
undatum,  much  used  as  bait  in  fishing.  (Scotch.) 
hen-cavey,  s.  A  hen-coop.  (Scotch.) 
hen-coop,  s.  A  coop  or  inclosed  frame-work  in 
which  fowls  are  kept, 
hen-drinking,  s.  (See  extract.)' 

“There  is  yet  another  [Yorkshire  marriage-custom], 
viz.,  the  hen-drinking.  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding 
day  the  young  men  of  the  village  call  upon  the  bride¬ 
groom  for  a  hen — meaning  money  for  refreshments 
.  .  .  should  the  hen  be  refused,  the  inmates  may  ex¬ 
pect  some  ugly  trick  to  the  house  ere  the  festivities  ter¬ 
minate.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Sept.  17,  1859,  p.  239. 
*hen-driver,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk;  a  hen-harrier. 

“The  hen-driver  I  forbear  to  name.” — Walton. 
*hen-egg,  s.  A  hen’s  egg. 
hen-harrier,  hen-harm,  s. 

Ornith. :  Circus  cyanceus,  which  receives  its  Eng¬ 
lish  name  from  “harrying”  or  harming  hens  or 
other  poultry. 

hen-hawk,  s.  A  poetic  name  for  the  hen-har¬ 
rier  (?). 

“  Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-hawk." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

hen-hearted,  *henne-hearted,  a.  Having  a 
heart  like  a  hen  ;  chicken-hearted ;  timid ;  cowardly. 

‘‘He  is  reconed  a  lowte  and  a  henne-hearted  rascall,  that 
maketh  no  querell  whan  wrong  is  done  vnto  him.” — Udall: 
James  i. 

hen-house,  s.  A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls, 
hen-peck,  v.  t.  To  govern  or  rule ;  said  of  a  wife 
who  has  the  upper  hand  of  her  husband. 

“  Ohl  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all?” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  23. 

hen-pecked,  hen-peckt,  a.  Under  the  rule  of  a 
wife. 

♦hen-peckery,  s.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
hen-pecked.  (Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xxxvii.) 

hen-wife,  hen-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  has 
the  charge  and  rearing  of  fowls. 

hen'-bane,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  -bane.  So  named 
from  being  poisonous  to  domestic  fowl,  and  the 
cause  of  groat  mortality  among  poultry.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Hyoscyainus  (q.  v.),  and  spec¬ 
ially  H.  niger,  a  solanaceous  biennial  weed,  pubes¬ 
cent,  fetid,  viscid,  and  with  pale  soft  glandular 
hairs;  leaves  angled,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  the 
corolla  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  of  a  lurid  yel¬ 
low  color,  with  purple  veins,  the  anthers  purple. 
Pharm.:  [Hyoscyamus.] 
hen -bit,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  bit."] 

Bot.:  (1)  Lamium  amplexicaule ;  (2)  Veronica 
hederifolia. 

henge,  *henne,  *hennes,  *hens,  adv.  &  interj. 
[A.  S.  heonan,  hionan,  heonane,  heona,  hine ;  with 
adverbial  suff.  -s  or  -es,  as  in  twy-es= twice,  need-es 
=needs,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  hinnen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hinnan.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  From  this  place. 

“  Such  wrech  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shal  be  taka,  er  that  we  hence  wend.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  v. 

2.  From  this  time;  henceforward,  henceforth; 
for  the  future. 

“Farewell,  till  half  an  hour  hence.’1 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

3.  From  this  reason  or  ground  ;  in  consequence  of 
this  ;  as,  a  deduction  from  what  has  preceded. 

‘‘Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise  in  helping 
digestion.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

4.  From  this  source  or  origin. 

“All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 
Their  light  and  grace,  as  stars  do  thence.” 

Suckling. 

*5.  At  a  distance. 

“  Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

IT  From  is  frequently,  but  improperly  used  in 
combination  with  hence. 

“  Playing  on  shaumes  and  trumpets,  that  from  hence, 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heaven’s  hight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  4. 

B.  As  interj.:  Away,  away  with,  begone,  depart. 

"Hence,  horrible  shadow, 

Unreal  mockery,  hence.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
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♦henge,  v.  t.  [Hence,  adv.]  To  sena  away,  to 
dispatch. 

“With  that  his  dog  he  henced,  his  flock  he  cursed.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

henge-f orth  ,  *hennes-forth,  adv.  [Eng.  hence, 
and  forth;  cf.  A.  S.  forth  heonan.]  From  this  time 
forward ;  for  the  future ;  henceforward. 

“  He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 
In  Paradise.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  610. 

hengefor-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hence,  and  for¬ 
ward.]  From  this  time  forward;  henceforth;  for 
the  future. 

"Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  officers!” 

Longfellow:  Celestial  Pilot.  (Trans.) 

bench-man,  hengh-b6y,*hense-man,*hensh- 
man,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin ;  according  to 
Skeat,  from  A.  S.  hengest=a  horse,  and  man.]  A 
male  attendant ;  a  servant,  a  page,  a  foHower. 

“Call  me  your  shadow’s  her.ckboy.” 

Ford:  Lady’s  Trial,  i.  1. 

ben-dec  -a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  hendeka— eleven,  and 
gonia=  an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  or 
angles. 

hen-dec-a-syl-lab'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hendeka- 
oleven,  and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.  v,).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  hendecasyllable  or 
line  of  eleven  syUables. 

B.  As8ubst.:  A  hendecasyUable  (q.  v.). 
hen-dec '-a-sfl-la-ble ,  s.  [Gr.  hendeka^ eleven, 

and  Eng.  syllable  (q.  v.).]  A  verse  or  line  of  eleven 
syllables. 

ben-dl  -a-d^s,  s.  [Gr.  hen  dia  duoin  =  one  by 
two.] 

Bhet.:  A  figure  wherein  two  substantives  are  used 
instead  of  one  substantive  or  an  adjective  and  a 
substantive ;  a  figure  wherein  the  same  idea  is 
represented  by  two  words  or  phrases. 

he-nl -0-cbus,  s.  [Lat.,=the  wagoner,  a  con¬ 
stellation,  from  Gr.  heniochus=a  charioteer.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Chsetodontidse,  often  made  a 
sub-genus  of  Oheetodon.  The  anterior  spines  of  the 
back  are  produced  into  a  long  filament,  which  is 
sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Heniochus 
macrolepidotus  is  a  large  fish  eaten  in  India. 

hen-nu,  hen-ne,  s.  [Arabic  hinna-a.] 

Bot. :  A  dye  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Lawsonia 
inermis,  with  which  the  Egyptians  and  other 
Oriental  ladies  make  their  nails  and  feet  of  an 
orange  color.  It  is  also  used  for  dyeing  skins  or 
Morocco  leather  reddish-yellow. 

henna-plant,  s.  [Henna.] 

hen'-ner-^,  s.  [Eng.  hen;  -ery.]  An  inclosed 
place  or  run  for  poultry. 

hen'-6-the-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  heis  (genit.  henos)  —  one, 
and  Eng.  theism  (q.  v.).] 

Comp.  Relig. :  The  name  introduced  by  Max  Mai¬ 
ler  for  a  phase  of  religious  belief  when  each  divinity 
seems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be  adored  and  prayed 
to,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

“  If  we  must  have  a  general  name  for  the  earliest  form 
of  religion  among  the  Vedic  Indians,  it  can  be  neither 
monotheism,  nor  polytheism,  but  only  henotheism.” — Max 
Muller:  Hibbert  Lectures  (1878),  p.  230. 

be-no'-tl-con,  s.  [Greek  henotikos=serving  to 
unite;  henod— to unite.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  formula  of  concord,  offered  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Zeno,  in  A.  D.  482,  by  advice  of  Aca- 
cius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  reconcile  the 
Eutychians  to  the  church.  It  was  annulled  by  Pope 
Justin  I.,  in  A.  D.  518.  [Eutychian,  Monophysite.] 

Hen-rlg'-i-g,n,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  A  follower  of  Henry,  an 
eremite  monk,  probably  of  Italian  descent,  who 
came  from  Lausanne  in  Switzerland  to  France.  He 
declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  who  so 
persecuted  him  that  he  was  driven  from  place  to 
place,  and  finally  died  in  prison  in  1148. 

hen  -roost,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  roost.]  A  place 
where  poultry  roost  at  night. 

hen  -ry,  s.  [After  Jo  seph  Henry,  Am.  physicist.] 
Elect.:  The  pratical  unit  of  self-induction;  a 
secohm. 

heng-fopt,  s.  [Eng.  hen's,  and/oo#.] 

Bot. :  Caucalis  daucoides. 

hen-slo'-vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Professor  Hen- 
slow.]  [Henslovian.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Henslo- 
viaceae  (q.  v.).  It  contains  two  or  three  trees  from 
the  hottest  parts  of  India. 

hen-slo-vl-a  -ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hen- 
slov(ia)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  doubtfully 
proposed  by  Lindley.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire  without  stipules ;  the  flowers  unisexual.  The 
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calyx  five-parted,  lined  with  a  woolly  disc,  its 
aestivation  valvate.  Stamens,  five ;  ovary,  superior, 
two-celled;  fruit,  capsular.  Only  genus  Henslovia, 
which  Bentham  and  Hooker  place  under  Lythra- 
ceae.  [Henslovia.] 

hen-slo-vi-gm,  a.  [Partly  Latinized  from  the 
name  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  _F.  L.  S.,  &c., 
professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  or  belonging  to  Professor  Henslow. 

henslovian-membrane,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cuticle  of  a  plant,  of  which  Prof.  Hen¬ 
slow  was  one  of  the  discoverers. 

♦hent,  s.  [Hent,  v.]  A  grasping ;  a  seizure  ;  ap¬ 
prehension. 

“Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

♦hent,  v.  t.  [Hend.]  To  seize ;  to  grasp ;  to  take 
hold  of. 

“Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat, 

His  harmefull  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd' s  Calendar;  Feb. 

hent'-Ing,  hint-Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
furrow  with  which  a  plowman  finishes  his  ridge, 
hen  -ware,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  ware.] 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Alaria  esculenta. 

hen'-wopd-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  lateW.  J. 
Henwood,  of  Penzance,  England.] 

Min.:  Essentially  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  alum¬ 
ina  and  copper,  and  thus  related  to  turquoise.  It 
is  found  in  globular  masses  of  a  turquoise-blue 
color,  having  a  crystalline  exterior,  on  a  siliceous 
limonite  at  the  West  Phoenix  mine,  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  hardness  is  about  4'5,  and  density  2'67. 
(T.  Davies,  F.  G.  8.) 
he  -oak,  s.  [Eng.  7ie=male,  and  oak.] 

Bot.:  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Casuarina 
stricta. 

hep,  *hepe,  s.  [A.  S.  heop.]  [Hip,  2.]  The  fruit 
of  the  dog-rose;  a  hip. 

hep-bramble,  hep-briar,  hep-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wild  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 
he  -par,  s.  [Gr.,  =  the  liver.] 

Chem.  <&  Phar. :  Hepar  sulphuris,  Potassa  sul- 
phurata.  A  mixture  of  tersulphide  of  potassium 
with  sulphate  of  potassium.  Obtained  by  heating 
together  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potassium  in  a 
crucible.  It  forms  a  brown  liver-colored  mass, 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Unguentum 
potassce  sulphurates,  ointment  of  sulphurated  pot¬ 
ash.  It  is  used  externally  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  skin  diseases,  also  for  chronic  rheumatism. 
Sometimes  called  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

he-pat-,  he-pa-td-,  pref.  [Greek  hepar  (genit. 
hepatos)  =  the  liver.] 

Nat.  Science:  Of,  belonging,  or  in  any  way  resem¬ 
bling  the  liver 

he-pat-al-gi-a,  s.  [Pref.  hepat-,  and  Gr.  algos 
—pain.] 

Path. :  Pain  in  the  liver ;  neuralgia  of  the  liver. 

he-pat  -Ic,  *he-pat'-ick,  a.  [Lat.  hepaticus— 
Gr.  7tepafifcos= diseased  in  the  liver.] 

1.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  liver.  Thus  there 
are  hepatic  cells  and  veins,  and  a  hepatic  artery, 
a  duct,  and  a  plexus. 

2.  Path. :  Affecting  or  arising  from  the  liver. 

“  His  lordshi  p’ s  bilious  and  hep  atick  complaints  seemed 
alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event.” — John¬ 
son:  Life  of  Littleton. 

1[  Of  diseases  affecting  the  liver  there  are  hepatic 
abscess,  cancer,  colic,  dropsy,  hydatids,  phlebitis, 
tubercle,  tumors,  vomiting,  hepatitis  (q.  v.). 

3.  Min.:  Resembling  the  liver,  either  in  color  or 
form.  (Phillips.) 

hepatic-aloes,  s.pl. 

1.  Bot.:  Aloe  vulgaris,  purpurascens,  socotrina, 
and  arborescens. 

2.  Pharm.:  [Aloes.] 

hepatic-cinnabar,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  cinnabar  (q.  v.). 
hepatic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Path. :  Diseases  of  the  liver,  divided  by  Dr. 
Murchison  into  painless  and  painful .  The  chief  are 
cirrhosis,  abscess,  and  cancer.  [Liver.] 
hepatic-waters,  s.pl. 

Pharm.:  Waters  containing  sulphureted  hydro¬ 
gen  in  solution. 

he-pat  -I-c?,,  s.  [Hepatic.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ranunculace®,  now  reduced  to 
a  sub-genus  of  Anemone.  Hepatica  triloba  is  a 
pretty  garden  flower.  It  is  an  astringent. 

he-pat  -I-gse,  s.  pi.  [Plur.  of  Lat.  hepatica 
(q.  v.).] 


Y”*--  jjivcuvuHs,  a  ootuuu  01  me  alliance  Mus- 
cales,  containing  orders  which  have  no  operculum 


fite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  "what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
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and,  as  a  rule,  possess  e]aters,  while  mosses  possess 
°Piercu^um  an<^  are  alw^ys  destitute  of  elaters. 
.Lmdley,  who  doubts  whether  this  distinction  is  of 
more  than  ordinal  value,  divides  Hepatic®  into 
four  orders:  Ricciace®,  Marchantiace®,  Junger- 
manniace®,  and  Equisetace®. 

he-pat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hepatic;  -ah]  The  same 
as  Hepatic  (q.  v.). 

he-pat  -l-cous,  a.  [Lat.  hepaticus ;  Gr.  hepati- 
■kos.) 

Botany : 

1.  Liver-colored. 

2.  Lobed  like  the  liver.  {Paxton.) 

he  -p^-tite,  s.  [Pref.  hepat-;  - ite  (Mre.)  (q.  v,).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  barite  or  barytes, 
hep-a-tl  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  hepar  (genit.  hepatos)  =  the 
liver,  and  suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation  ;  cf.  also 
hepatitis= of  or  in  the  liver.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  liver. 
he-pat-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  hepatiz(e) ;  - ation .] 
Anat.  <&  Pathol. :  A  change  of  structure  produced 
in  the  lungs,  either  natural  after  death,  or  in  life 
toy  ecchymosis  or  inflammation,  whereby  their  sub¬ 
stance  resembles  that  of  liver.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  state  of  any  texture  which  has 
■been  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  liver. 
( Mayne .) 

he -pat-Ize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  hepatizo  =  to  be  like  the 
liver;  hepar  (genit.  hepatos)  =the  liver.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  substance  resembling  liver; 
to  gorge  with  effused  matter. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
he-pat-o-,  pref.  [Hepat.]  Of  or  belonging  to 

the  liver. 

he-pat’-o-§ele,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr.  kele= 
a  tumor.] 

Surg.:  Hernia  of  the  liver. 

he-pat-6-9^st  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  hepat-o,  and  Eng. 
cystic.)  Relating  to  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder, 
or  connecting  the  two  together;  there  are  hepato¬ 
cystic  ducts. 

he-pat-5-gas’-tric,  a.  [Pref.  hepato -,  and  Eng. 

?astric.)  Relating  to  the  liver  and  the  stomach. 
Omentum.] 

hep-a-tog'-ra-phf ,  s.  [Pref.  hepato -,  and  Gr. 
graphe= a  writing,  a  description.]  That  branch  of 
anatomy  which  describes  the  liver ;  a  description  of 
the  liver. 

hep-a-to-li-thi'-{i-sIs,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr. 
lithiasis=  a  morbid  concretion.] 

Pathol. :  The  formation  of  morbid  concretions  in 
the  liver. 

hep-g.-tor-6-gjf,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  liver, 
■fhe-pat-oph'-jf-me.,  s. .  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Lat. 
hyma;  Gr.  phyma= an  inflamed  swelling  on  the 
ody,  a  tumor,  a  boil.] 

Path. :  A  suppurative  swelling  of  the  liver.  [He¬ 
patitis.] 

he-pat-o-rrhce'-a,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Greek 
rheo= to  flow.] 

Path.:  A  morbid  flow  [i.  e.,  of  bile]  from  the 
liver. 

hep-^L-tos  -CO-py,  s.  [Greek  hepatoskopia,  from 
hepatoskoped= to  inspect  the  liver  for  soothsaying 
purposes.]  Divination  by  inspection  of  the  liver. 

hep  -?i-tus,  s.  [Gr.  hepatos=a  fish,  so  named 
•apparently  from  its  color  resembling  that  of  liver.] 
ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  a  genus  of 
brachyurous  crustaceans,  placed  by  Milne  Edwards 
under  his  tribe  of  Calappians.  The  species  are 
found  on  the  American  coast. 

he-pi-al-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hepial(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Bombycina. 
The  antenn®  are  short,  moniliform,  simple  or  with 
a  single  row  of  denticulations  or  cilia;  wings  de- 
flexed,  long,  and  narrow  ;  thorax  not  crested ;  larva 
fleshy,  naked,  with  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal, 
and  two  anal  feet. 

he-pi-a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  hepialos=a  shivering  fit, 
the  nightmare  ;  cf.  also  hepiales=the  nightmare.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hepi- 
alid®  (q.  v.) .  Hepialus  humuli  is  the  Ghost  Moth 
(q.  v.);  H.  hectus  is  the  Golden  Swift;  H.  velleda, 
the  Beautiful  Swift.  [Swift,  s.] 
hep -per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  parr  or 
young  of  the  salmon. 

hep-t?i-cap'-SU-l?Lr,  a.  [Gr.  hepta= seven,  and 
Eng.  capsular.)  Having  seven  cavities  or  cells. 

hep  -ta-chord,  s.  [Gr.  ftepfa=seven,  and  chorde 
=  a  chord.] 

Music : 

t.  A  series  of  seven  notes  ;  a  diatonic  octave  with¬ 
out  the  upper  note. 

2.  An  instrument  with  seven  strings. 

3.  A  composition  sung  to  the  sound  of  seven 
chords. 


hep  -tade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  heptas;  Gr.  heptas 
(genit.  heptados) ,  from  7iepfa=seven.]  The  sum  or 
number  of  seven. 

hep  -til-glot,  s.  [Gr.  hepta=seven,  and  glotta— 
a  tongue.]  A  book  in  seven  languages. 

hep'-ta-gon,  s.  [Gr.  hepta=seven,  and  gonia— 
an  angle.  ] 

1.  Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  seven  sides  or 
angles. 

2.  Fort.:  A  place  having  seven  bastions  for  de¬ 
fense. 

hep-tag  -o-nal,  a.  [Engi  heptagon ;  -al.)  Having 
seven  angles  or  sides, 
heptagonal-numbers,  s.pl. 

Arith.:  A  kind  of  polygonal  numbers,  formed  as 
follows  :  Let  1,  6,  11, 16,  21,  26,  &c.,  be  arithmetical 
progression,  then  1,  7, 18,  34,  55,  81,  &e.,  will  be  the 
series  of  polygonal  numbers,  called  heptagonal. 
The  law  of  formation  is  to  add  each  number  in  the 
lower  line  to  the  next  one  on  the  right  in  the  upper 
line.  The  general  formula  for  heptagonal  numbers  is 
5  h,2 — 3  n 


in  which  N  denotes  the  heptagonal  number  in  any 
place,  and  n  the  order  of  the  place.  It  is  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  heptagonal  numbers  that  if  anyone  of  them 
be  multiplied  by  40,  and  the  product  be  increased 
by  9,  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  square.  For, 
40(5n5 — 3  n) 

- - |-9=  (10n — 3)  2. 
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hep'-ta-g^n,  s.  [Heptagynia.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  Linnaan  class  Heptagynia 
(q.  v.). 

hep-tJl-gyn'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hepta= seven,  and 
gyne=a  woman,  a  female  animal,  by  botanists  used 
for  a  pistil.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linn®us’  artificial 
system.  It  consists  of  those  which  have  seven  pis¬ 
tils. 

hep-ta-gyn'-i-an,  hep-tag  -jf-nous,  a.  [Eng.» 

&c.,  heptagyn(ia) ;  suff.  -ian,  -oris.] 

Bot. :  Having  seven  pistils. 

hep-tag’-jf-nous,  a.  [Heptagynian.] 
hep-ta-he-dral,  a.  [Heptahedron.]  Having 

seven  sides. 

hep-ta-he  -dron,  *hep-ta-e'-dron,  s.  [Greek 
hepta=seven,  and  hedra=a  seat,  a  base.]  A  solid 
figure  having  seven  sides. 

hep-ta-hex-a-he'-dr^l,  a.  [Gr.  hepta  =  seven, 
and  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.  v.).]  Having  seven  ranges 
of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
six  faces. 

hep  ta-hy  -drg.te,  s.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
Eng.  hydrate  (q.  v.).] 

“The  heptahydrate  crystallizes  out.” — Proc.  Phys.  Soe., 
London,  pt.  ii. ,  p.  67. 

*hep-tam-er-ede,  s.  [Greek  heptas  seven,  anoi 
meris  (genit.  meridos)  =  a  snare,  a  part.]  That  which 
divides  into  seven  parts. 

*hep-tam'-er-6n,  s.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
hemera—a  day.]  A  book  containing  the  account  or 
transactions  of  seven  days. 

hep-tam  -er-ous,  a.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
meros=  a  part,  a  share.] 

Bot.,  dtc.:  Consisting  of  seven  parts;  in  seven 
pieces  or  portions. 

hep-tan  -der,  s.  [Heptandria.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  order  heptandria  (q.  v.). 
hep-tan -dri-SJ,,  s.  pi.  [Greek  hepta= seven,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)  —  a  man,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
suff.  -ia.) 

Bot.:  The  seventh  class  of  Linnwus’  artificial 
classification  of  plants.  It  contains  those  with 
seven  stamens.  They  are  but  few  in  number.  The 
class  contains  four  orders— viz. ,  Monogynia ,  Digynia, 
Tetragynia,  and  Heptagynia  (q.  v.). 

hep-tan -dri-an,  a.  [Heptandrous.] 
hep-tan  -droiis,  hep-tan'-dri-an,  a.  [Lat.  hep- 

tandr{ia) ;  -ous,-ian.) 

Bot. :  Having  seven  stamens,  as  the  horse-chest¬ 
nut. 

hep  -tane,  s.  [Gr.  hep ta = seven;  suff.  -ane.) 
Chem. :  C7H16.  Septane,  a  name  given  to  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  containing  seven 
carbon  atoms.  Nine  isomeric  hydrocarbons  having 
this  composition  are  possible,  but  four  are  at  pres- 

(1)  Normal  heptane,  CH3(CH2)sCH3,  is  contained 
in  petroleum  and  in  the  tar-oil  from  cannel  coal. 
It,  along  with  octane,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
commercial  petroleum  ether,  or  ligroin.  It  boils 
at  99°. 


(2)  Ethyl  isopentyl,  or  ethyl  amyl,  CH3‘(CH2)3. 
CH-(CH3)2,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and  isopentyl  iodide.  It 
boils  at  90°. 

(3)  Triethyl-methane,  CH3-CH2-CH<3h^chI  i3 

formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  orthoformic 
ether. 

(4)  Dimethyl-diethyl-methane, 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  acetone 
chloride,  CH3-CCl2‘CH3.  It  boils  at  96°. 

hep-tan -gu-lg,r,  a.  [Gr.Aep#a=seven,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.  v.).]  Having  seven  angles. 

hep-ta-pet'-g,-lous,  a.  [Gr.7iepta=seven;  peta- 
lon= a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.) 

Bot. :  Having  seven  petals  in  the  corolla. 
*hep-taph’-6-ny,  s.  [Greek  hepta  =  seven,  and 
phone=a  sound.]  The  union  of  seven  sounds. 

hep-taph-yl-lous  (or  hep-ta-phyl  -lous),  a. 
[Gr.  hepta=seven ;  phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.)  Having  seven  leaves, 
hep’-tarch,  s.  [Heptarchy.]  The  same  as  Hep- 

TARCHIST  (q.  V.). 

hep-tarch'-ic,  a.  [Eng-  heptarch{y) ;  -ic.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  heptarchy  or  a  sevenfold  govern¬ 
ment  ;  constituting  a  heptarchy. 

hep'-tar-chlst,  s.  [Eng.  heptarch{y) ;  -isf.]  A 
governor  of  one  division  of  a  heptarchy. 

hep  -tgir-chy,  s.  [Gr.  7iepfa=seven,  and  arche— 
rule,  sovereignty,  a  kingdom.]  A  government  by 
seven  persons;  a  country,  a  district  under  seven 
rulers.  Specif.,  the  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Mercia,  Northumbria, 
and  East  Anglia,  which  are  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  in  English  histories  to  have  existed  concur¬ 
rently  with  and  independently  of  each  other.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  term  therefore  is  a 
misnomer. 

hep-tgL-sper’-mous,  a.  [Gr.  hepta  =  seven,  and 

sperma=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  seven  seeds. 

hep'-tg,-teiich,  s.  [Gr.  7iepfo=seven,  and  teuchos 
=a  book.]  The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

hep'-tene,  s.  [Gr.  hepta= seven ;  suff.  -ene.) 
Chem.:  C7H14.  Heptylene :  a  name  given  to  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  the  olefine  series,  containing  seven  car¬ 
bon  atoms.  A  hydrocarbon  having  this  formula 
occurs  in  the  light  coal-tar  oils  obtained  by  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  cannel  coal.  Also  obtained  by  treating 
heptyl  aldehyde  with  PCI5,  and,  gently  heating  the 
resulting  heptylene  chloride  with  sodium,  it  boils 
at  99°. 

hep -tine,  s.  [Gr.  hepta— seven ;  suff.  -ine.) 

Chem. :  C7H12.  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene 
series,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  mono- 
chlor-heptylene,  C7H13CI.  It  boils  at  100°. 

hep-to'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hepta  =  seven  ;  o  connective, 
and  suff.  -ic.)  (See  compound.) 
heptoic-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  C7H14O2,  or  CeHia'CO'OH.  Acids  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fatty  series,  having  seven  carbon  atoms. 
Seventeen  acids  are  possible ;  the  only  important 
one  is  the  normal  heptoic  acid,  or  cenanthylic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cenanthol,or  nor¬ 
mal  heptyl  alcohol.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by 
boiling  normal  hexyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash ; 
also  by  the  oxidation  of  castor  oil  with  nitric  acid. 
It  is  a  transparent,  colorless  oil,  having  an  un¬ 
pleasant  smell.  It  boils  at  223°.  Heated  with  ba¬ 
ryta  it  yields  hexane  CbHu.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts.  Its  e  thy  lie  ether  boils  at  180°. 
heptoic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  C7Hu-0,  or  CeHia’CO'H.  CEnanthylic  al¬ 
dehyde,  or  oenanthol,  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distil¬ 
lation  of  castor  oil.  It  is  a  stinking  liquid,  boiling 
at  155°. 

hep'-t^l,  s.  [Gr.  hepta=  seven;  -yl= Gr.  hyle=* 
matter.] 

Chem. :  C7H15.  A  monatomic  fatty  radical,  con¬ 
taining  seven  carbon  atoms. 

heptyl-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  C7H1s-OH.  Alcohols  delonging  to  the 
fatty  series,  containing  seven  carbon  atoms.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  alcohols  are  theoretically  possible, 
and  thirteen  are  known.  The  normal  heptyl  alco¬ 
hol,  CH3,(CH2)5'CH2OH,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  from  sodium  amalgam  and 
water,  on  heptyl  aldehyde  (oenanthol), or  by  con¬ 
verting  normal  heptane  into  the  chloride,  and  act¬ 
ing  on  this  by  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the 
resulting  acetate  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  col¬ 
orless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  177°. 
heptyl -chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H15CI.  A  colorless  liquid,  which  burns 
with  a  smoky  green  flame.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  heptylic  alcohol. 
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herbicarnivorous 


hep'-tfl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  heptyl;  -ene.]  [Heptyl.] 
hep  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  hep,  and  wort.']  The  wild 
dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 

her  (1),  *here  (1),  *hir,  *hire,  *hur,  *hure, 
pron.  '[A.  S.  hire,  gen.  &  dat.  of  hed=slie,  -re  being 
the  usual  A.  S.  fem.  inflection  in  the  gen.  &  dat.  of 
adjectives  of  the  strong  declension.]  Used  as  three 
different  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  she  : 

(1)  As  the  possessive  case = belonging  to  a  certain 
female  spoken  of.  When  thus  used  it  is  sometimes 
called  an  adjective.  [Hers.] 

“Priscilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  the  threshold, 
Hose  as  he  entered  and  gave  him  her  hand,  in  signal  of 
welcome.’’  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

(2)  As  the  dative  of  the  pronoun— to  this  or  that 
ifemale  ;  as,  Give  her  the  book. 

(3)  As  the  objective  case. 

“  With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  51. 

*her  (2),  here  (2),  pron.  [A.  S.  hira,  heora.] 
Their,  theirs. 

“They  have  received  her  meed.” — Wycliffe:  Matt.  vi.  5. 
♦her,  adv.  [Here.] 

Her-g,  s.  [Gr.] 

Gr.  Mythol. :  The  Goddess  of  Heaven,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Homan  Juno. 

her-g-clel'-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  J3erakles=Hercules 
(q.  v.).]  The  descendants  of  Hercules, 
her-g-clei-dgn,  her-g-cll-dgn,  a.&s.  [Hera- 

CLEID^i.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Heracleidee,  or 
descendants  of  .Hercules,  or  Herakles. 

“And  there  perchance  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Heracleidee,  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  Hercules. 

He-rac'-le-on-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  Hera- 
cleon  (see  def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  gnostics,  founded 
in  the  second  century  by  Heracleon,  a  follower  of 
Valentinus.  Heracleon  taught  that  a  Monad  was 
the  original  source  of  all  things,  that  from  the 
Monad  sprang  two  beings,  and  from  these  thedSons 
emanated.  He  published  a  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.John,  fragments  of  which  have  been 
preserved  byOrigen.  [Valentinians.] 
he-rac’-le-um,  s.  [Lat.  Heracleus ;  Gr.  Hera- 
kleios=ot  or  belonging  to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  plant  into  use.] 

Bot. :  Cow-parsnip,  Hogweed,  a  genus  of  umbellif¬ 
erous  plants,  family  Peucedanidee.  It  consists  of 
large  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  having  leaves  with 
one  tothreepinnse  ;  compound  many-edged umbels, 
with  few,  many,  or  no  bracts  ;  and  orbicular,  obo- 
vate,  or  oblong  compressed  fruit.  Fifty  species  are 
known.  It  is  found  in  North  Africa  and  North  Asia. 
In  the  last-named  place  its  root  is  skinned  and 
eaten.  H.  gummiferum  yields  a  gum  resin. 

her-gld,  *har-aulde,  *her-aude,  *her-aulde, 
s.  [O.  French  heralt,  heraut ;  Low  Lat.  heraldus  ; 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  herolt=a  herald  (Ger.  herold) ; 
from  hari  (Ger.  heer)—an  army,  and  wald,  walt= 
strength ;  Ital.  araldo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  public  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  proclaim 
peace  or  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  and  to  carry 
messages  from  the  general  of  an  army. 

“An  haraulde  of  the  duke  of  Guerles,  who  coude  well 
in  the  langage  of  Frenche,  was  enformed  what  he  shuld 
Bay.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronyele,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  public 
ceremonials.  [Herald’s  College.] 

3.  A  messenger. 

4.  A  proclaimer,  a  publisher,  an  announcer. 

“After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  harbinger,  a  foreteller,  a  precursor. 

“  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

II.  Entom.:  A  moth,  Gonoptera  libatrix,  one  of 
the  Noctuas  (Noctuina).  (Newman.) 

Herald-crab, s. 

Zobl.:  One  of  the  Maiadee,  Huenia  heraldica ,  a 
native  of  Japan ;  so  called  because  the  shape  of  its 
carapace  presents  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
shield  and  mantle  employed  by  heraldic  painters  in 
depicting  coat  armor.  (Wood.) 

herald-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Gonoptera  libatrix ;  its  English  name  is 
given  because  it  heralds  winter. 

herald’s-eollege,  or  college-of-arms,  s.  A 
royal  corporation,  founded  by  Hichard  III.,  in  1483. 
It  consists  of  the  Earl  Marshal  (q.  v.),  the  Heralds, 
and  a  Secretary.  The  corresponding  corporation 
in  Scotland  is  called  the  Lyon  Court.  (Eng.) 


ber'-gld,  *har-rold,  v.t.  [Herald,  s.]  To  in¬ 
troduce  as  by  a  herald  ;  to  act  as  herald  to ;  to  pro¬ 
claim  ;  to  foretell. 

“Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxviii. 

he-rald'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  herald;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  heralds  or  heraldry. 

“  The  pompous  circumstances  of  which  these  heraldic 
narratives  consisted.” — Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  336. 

her'-gld-ry,  *her-ald-rie,  s.  [Eng.  herald ; 
-n/.l 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  a  herald ;  the  art  or  sci¬ 
ence  of  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial,  of 
recording  genealogies. 

“What  the  guise  of  Christendome  hath  been  in  her 
spiritual  heraldry.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  48. 

2.  Pomp,  ceremony. 

“  He,  who  with  all  heaven’s  heraldry  whilere 
Entered  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease.” 

Milton:  The  Circumcision. 

3.  The  office  of  a  herald,  the  act  of  performing  the 
duties  of  a  herald. 

“Various  reasons  would  have  made  me  wish  to  under¬ 
take  this  heraldry  of  peace.” — Lytton:  Rienzi,  bk.  ix., 
ch.  ii. 

*4.  An  Heraldic  emblazonment ;  a  coat  of  arms. 

“And  in  the  midst,  'mongst  thousand  heraldries  .  .  . 

A  shieldedscutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and 
kings.”  Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xxiv 

ber-gld-ship,  s.  [Eng.  herald;  -ship.]  The 
office  of  a  herald  ;  heraldry. 

“His  office  of  heraldship.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  §  3. 
(Selden’s  Illust.) 

her-gld-y,  *her-auld-ie,  s.  [Eng.  herald ;  -y.] 
Heraldry,  genealogy,  descent. 

“  As  he  whiche  hath  the  herauldie 
Of  hem,  that  vsen  for  to  lie.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

her’-a-path-Ite,  s.  [From  Dr.  Herapath,  ana¬ 
lytic  chemist ;  he  died  in  1868.] 

Chem. :  C2oH24N203l2'So4H2+5H20.  A  salt  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  quinine  in  acetic 
acid,  and  then  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine.  It  crystallizes  in  large  tables,  which  have 
a  beautiful  green  metallic  luster,  and  polarize  light 
like  tourmaline. 

herb,  *herbe,  s.  [Fr.  herbe,  from  Lat.  herba .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  plant  the  stem  of  which  is  not 
woody. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  producing  shoots  only  of  annual 
duration  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

“  Smooth  _  downs,  whose  fragrant  herbs  the  spirits 
cheer.”  Cowper:  The  Nativity.  (Trans.) 

herb-bennet,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Geum  urbanum ;  (2)  Conium  macula- 
turn  ;  (3)  Valeriana  officinalis. 

herb-christopher,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Bane-berry,  Actcea  spicata. 
herb-gerard,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  Goat,  Gout  or  Bishop’s  Weed,  AEhjo- 
podium  podagraria  ;  (2)  Osmunda  regalis  ;  (3)  Puli - 
caria  dysenterica. 

herb  of  grace,  s. 

Bot. :  Ruta  graveolens. 

herb-paris,  s. 

Bot.;  The  liliaceous  genus  Paris  (q.  v.).  Paris 
quadrifolia  is  a  plant  with  a  white  creeping  root- 
stock  ;  leaves  generally  four,  acute,  three  to  five- 
nerved  ;  flower  solitary  ;  sepals  green  ;  petals  yellow ; 
berry,  four  to  six-celled ;  seeds  black. 

herb-peter,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cowslip,  Primula  verts. 
herb-robert,  s. 

Bot. :  Geranium  robertianum. 
herb-truelove,  s. 

Bot. :  Paris  quadrifolia. 
herb-twopence,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  nummularia. 
her-ba'-ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  herba - 
ceus,  from  herba=a  herb.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
herb. 

“An  herbaceous  plant  resembling  the  water  flower-de- 
luce.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  F eeding  or  living  upon  herbs  ;  herbivorous. 
“As  the  herbaceous  eaters,  for  instance,  are  many,  and 
devour  much.” — Derhani:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

herbaceous-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thin,  green,  cellular,  and 
flaccid. 


herbaceous-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which  perishes  annu. 
ally ;  one  producing  an  annual  stem  from  a  peren¬ 
nial  root. 

herbaceous-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  does  not  become  woody. 

herb  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Herbs  coHectively  ;  grass,  pasture  ;  green  food 
for  cattle,  &c. 

“The  brothers,  in  contention  gay, 

Catch,  and  on  gathered  herbage  lay.” 

Jones:  Hindu  Wife. 

2.  The  leaves  of  plants  or  herbs,  as  distinguished 
from  the  root  or  fruit. 

“  God  having  made  man,  the  first  thing  he  took  care  of, 
was  his  life;  in  the  appointment  of  his  convenient  food; 
I  have  given  you  every  herb  and  every  tree  for  meat  (Gen. 
i.  29);  which  comprehended,  with  the  herbage  of  plants, 
their  roots  and  fruits.” — Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  vi. 

*11.  Law:  The  tithe  and  the  right  of  pasture  in 
the  forest,  or  on  the  grounds  of  another. 

herb  -aged  (aged  aslged),  a.  [Eng.  herbag(e) ; 
•ed.]  Covered  with  herbage  or  grass  ;  grassy,  ver¬ 
dant. 

“He  floats  along  the  herbaged  brink.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  475. 

herb'-gl,  *herb-all,  a.&s.  [Eng.  herb ;  -«Z.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs. 

“  The  herbal  savour  gave  his  sense  delight.” 

Quarles:  History  of  Jonah,  6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  plants,  with 
the  description  of  their  genera,  classes,  species,  &c., 
and  their  qualities. 

“He  may  know  the  shape  and  the  color  of  an  herb,  as  it 
is  set  down  in  an  herbal.” — Bates:  On  the  Fear  of  God. 

2.  A  collection  of  plants  dried  and  preserved ;  a 
herbarium. 

“Others made  it  their  business  to  collect  in  volumin¬ 
ous  herbals  all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.” — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  455. 


herb  -al-i§m,  s.  [English  herbal;  -ism.]  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  herbs  or  plants. 

herb-gl-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  herbal;  -ist.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs,  their  properties 
and  qualities ;  one  who  makes  a  collection  of  herbs 
generally  or  deals  in  medicinal  herbs. 

“I  know  two  or  three  virtuosi  that  are  good  herbalists.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  727. 

*herb -ar,  *herb  -er,  *herb-ere,  *erb-er,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  herbere,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

1.  A  garden  of  flowers  or  vegetables. 

2.  A  herb,  a  plant. 

“Decked  with  flowers  and  herbars  daintily.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  46. 

3.  An  arbor. 


“  Shapin  was  this  herbir  rofe  and  all 
As  is  a  pretty  parlour.” 

Chaucer:  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

ber-bar-i-an,  s.  [Herbarium.]  A  herbalist. 

“As  Pena,  the  French  herbarian,  hath  also  noted.”— 
Holinshed:  Description  of  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

.  herb'-gr-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  herbar;  -ist.]  One  skilled 
in  herbs  ;  a  herbalist. 

“  The  herbarists  who  have  written  thereof  doe  say  that 
it  liethlong.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  ix. 

her-bar’-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  herba— an  herb.] 

1.  A  collection  of  dried  plants  systematically 
arranged  ;  a  hortus  siccus. 

2.  A  book  or  case  for  preserving  dried  specimens 
of  plants. 

*herb  -ar-y,  s.  [Lat.  herbarium.]  A  garden  of 
herbs  or  plants. 

herb-el-et,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  herb  or  plant. 

u  These  hevbelets ,  which  we  upon  you  strow.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*her-b erg-age,  s.  [Harborage.] 

1.  The  act  of  sheltering  or  harboring. 

2.  Shelter,  lodging. 

“He  wolde  assigne  him  herbergage.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

♦herberwe,  *herberowe,  v.  t.  [Harbor,  v.]  To 

shelter ;  to  lodge. 


“  Shortly  I  woll  herberowe  me. 


Romaunt  Oj  the  Rose. 

her-besg  -gut,  a.  [Lat.  herbescens ,  pr.  par.  of  her- 
besco= to  grow  into  an  herb.]  Growing  into  herbs. 


ther-bi-car-niv’-or-ous,  a. 

and  Eng.  carnivorous  (q.  v.).] 
animal  and  on  vegetable  food. 


[Lat.  herba~g rass, 
Feeding  both  on 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


lierbid 
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hereafterward 


her'-bld,  a.  [Lat.  herbidus ,  from  herba  —  an 
herb.]  Covered  with  herbs  or  vegetation. 

her-bif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  herbifer,  from  herba  = 
a  herb,  and  fero= to  bear,  to  produce;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -oils .  ]  Producing  herbs  or  vegetation. 

herb  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  -is#.]  One  skilled  in 
herbs ;  a  herbalist. 

her-biv  -or-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  herba— grass,  an  herb, 
a  plant,  and  voro— to  devour.] 

Zodl.:  Animals,  specially  mammals,  feeding  on 
grass,  herbs,  or  other  plants. 

her-biv-ore,  s.  [Hebbivoea.]  One  of  the  her- 
bivora  (q.  v.). 

“The  herbivores  were  kept  in  check  by  numerous  carni¬ 
vores.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  iii. 

her-btv-or-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  herbivor(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Zo&l. :  Feeding  on  grass,  herbs,  or  other  plants. 

"Its  thickets  and  caves  were  occupied  by  carnivora 
preying  on  the  herbivorous  mammals.”— Wilson:  Prehis¬ 
toric  Annals  of  Scotland,  ch.  i. 

herb -less,  a.  [Eng.  herb;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
herbs  or  vegetation.  * 

“  Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect’s  wing. 

Flit  o’er  the  herbless  granite.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

herb  -let,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  herb. 


♦herb  -or-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  herboriste— one  who  sells 
medicinal  plants.]  A  herbalist. 

“A  curious  herborist  has  a  plant.” — Ray. 

herb-or-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  herboriz(e) ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  seeking  plants  for 
scientific  study ;  botanical  research. 

2.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  plants  in  minerals ; 
arborization. 

herb  -or-Ize,  *herb'-ar-Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  her- 

■ boriser ,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  seek  for  plants  for  scientific 
study ;  to  botanize. 

B.  Trans.:  To  form  the  figure  or  appearance  of 
plants  in,  as  in  minerals  ;  to  arborize. 

*herb'-or-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  herboriz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  seeks  for  plants  for  scientific  study  ;  one  who 
botanizes. 

*her-b6r-ough  (gh  silent),  s.  [Haebok,  s.]  A 
lodging  ;  a  shelter ;  a  place  of  retreat  or  safety. 

“The  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate  into 
•the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up  in  his  last 
berborough." — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

herb'-ose,  herb -oils,  a.  [Lat.  herbosus,  from 
herba— sax  herb.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  herbs. 

“  Not  in  December,  if  we  reason  close, 

Are  fields  poetically  called  herbose.” 

Byrom:  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  3. 


*herb'-U-l$nt,  a.  [Lat.  herbula,  dimin.  of  herba 
=an  herb.]  Containing  herbs. 

herb -wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  herb,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  who  sells  herbs. 

“Your  herbwoman;  she  that  sets  seeds  and  roots  of 
shame  and  iniquity.” — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

herb -y,  a.  [Eng.  herb;  -y.]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  herbs. 

“Let  your  herby  ingredients  be  exquisitely  culled.” — 
Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

her-cu'-le-an,  a.  [Hekcuees.] 

I.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hercules. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Resembling  Hercules  in  strength  or  power; 
possessing  powers  or  quaJities  similar  to  those  of 
Hercules ;  exceedingly  strong  or 
powerful. 

“An  herculean  robustness  of  mind.” 

— Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
■Old  Whigs. 

2.  Of  a  nature  to  require  the 
powers,  strength,  or  courage  of 
Hercules  to  perform  or  encounter ; 
exceedingly  great,  difficult,  or 
dangerous. 

Her'-cu-le§,  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  He- 
rakles.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  A  celebrated  hero, 

•who,  after  death,  was  ranked 
among  the  gods,  and  received 
divine  honors.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  His  most 
celebrated  exploits  are  known  as 
the  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules. 

2.  Astron.:  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  northern 
constellations,  surrounded  by  Draco,  Bootes,  Lyra, 
and  Ophiuchus.  It  has  no  large  star,  but  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  reason  given  in  the  example. 

“Sir  William  Herschel  discovered  a  point  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Hercules,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  the 
stars  seemed  moving  away,  and  hence  inferred  that  the 


Hercules. 


solar  system  was  in  motion  toward  that  point.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  foundation  in  fact  for  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  but  some  uncertainty  still  rests  over  it,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  Come.”— Pro/.  Airy.  Pop. 
Astron.  (6th  ed.),  p.  217. 

II.  Fig.:  A  person  of  extraordinary  or  super¬ 
natural  strength. 

Hercules-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Dynastes  or  Megasoma  Hercules,  so 
called  from  its  great  size,  about  five  inches  in  length, 
and  its  proportionate  strength.  It  is  a  lamellicorn 
beetle,  of  arboreal  habits,  from  Brazil.  It  has 
enormous  hornlike  projections  on  the  thorax  and 
head. 

Hercules-club,  s. 

Bot.:  Zanthoxylum  clava  Herculis. 

Hercules-powder,  s. 

Mining:  A  very  powerful  explosive,  containing 
nitro-glycerine. 

Her-§yn  -i-an,  a.  [Lat.  Hercynius.]  A  name 
applied  to  an  extensive  range  of  forest  in  Germany, 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Suabia, 
in  the  Harz  Mountains,  &c. 

her  -§yn-Ite,  s.  [From  Sylva  Hercynia,  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Bohemian  forest  where  it 
occurs ;  Ger  liercynit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Spinel,  sometimes  called  Iron 
Spinel.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.)  It  is  an  isometric  min¬ 
eral  with  a  green  streak  and  a  vitreous  luster ;  its 
hardness,  7'5-8 ;  specific  gravity,  3’91-3’95.  Composi¬ 
tion:  Alumina,  58'9 ;  oxide  of  iron,  41T=100.  Dana 
makes  it  an  independent  species. 

herd  (1),  *heerde,  *heorde,  s.  [A.  S.  heard , 
herd,  hyrd=(  1)  care,  custody;  (2)  a  nerd,  a  flock; 
(3)  a  family  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjbrdh ;  Dan.  hiord ; 
Sw.  hjord;  Ger.  heerde ;  Goth .  hair  da.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  flock  or  number  of  beasts  or  cattle 
feeding  or  driven  together ;  generally  applied  to  the 
larger  animals. 

“  Colts,  such  as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  A  crowd,  number,  or  company  of  people ; 
a  rabble ;  used  in  contempt. 

“Are  these  your  herd — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now?” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

herd  (2),  *heard,  *herde,  *hurde,  s.  [A.  S. 

heorde,  hirde;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hirdhir;  Dan.  hyrde ; 
Sw.  herde ;  Ger.  hirt ;  Goth,  hairdeis.]  A  keeper  of 
a  herd  or  flock  of  beasts  or  cattle ;  a  herdsman ; 
generally  used  now  in  composition,  as  a  shep -herd, 
a  swin e-herd,  &c. 

“Ne  was  there  heard,  ne  was  there  shepheard’s  swaine 
But  her  did  honor.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  10. 

herd-boy,  s.  A  shepherd’s  boy. 

“Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 

Nor  herd-boy  of  the  wood.” 

Wordsworth:  Fragment. 

*herd-maid,  s.  A  shepherdess. 

herd’s-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  various  grasses  valu¬ 
able  for  hay.  In  New  England  the  name  specially 

fiven  to  Phleum  pratense,  the  Timothy  grass,  and  in 
'ennsylvania  to  the  Red-top  grass — Agrostis  vul¬ 
garis.  (Gray,  &c.) 

herd,  *heard,  *herd-i-en,  v.i.&t.  [Heed  (1),  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies  ;  to  feed  or  run  in 
society. 

“It  is  the  nature  of  indigency,  like  common  danger, 
to  endear  men  to  one  another,  and  make  them  herd  to¬ 
gether.” — Norris. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  unite  with  or  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  company,  number,  or  party. 

“  Ruling  such, 

And  with  such  herding,  I  maintained  a  strife 
Hopeless.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

3.  To  act  as  a  herd  or  shepherd ;  to  take  care  or 
charge  of  a  herd  or  flock. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  tend  or  watch  as  a  herd  of  cattle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  place,  or  cause  to  associate,  with  a 
herd,  crowd,  or  rabble.  (Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.) 

herd-er,  s,  [Eng.  herd;  -er.]  A  herdsman;  a 
herd. 

her'-der-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  von  Herder, 
director  of  the  Saxon  mines.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  yellowish  or  greenish- 
white,  very  brittle,  translucent  mineral,  of  vitreous 
or  somewhat  resinous  luster.  Hardness,  5  ;  specific 
gravity,  2'98.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  anhydrous 
phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime  with  fluorine. 
Found  in  a  tin  mine  in  Saxony.  (Dana.) 

herdes,  s.  [Haeds.] 


herd  -ess,  *hierd-esse,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (2) ;  -ess.] 
A  female  herd;  a  shepherdess. 

“  She  is  the  herdess  fair  that  shines  in.  dark.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*herde  -■Wlgh,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (1),  s.,  and  wich=  a 
shelter,  a  station.]  A  place  of  shelter  for  cattle ;  a 
grange,  a  farmstead. 

’“herd  -groom,  *heard-groom,  *heerd-groom, 
*heerd-grome,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (I),  s.,  and  groom.] 
A  herd,  a  shepherd. 

her -die,  s.  A  transfer  vehicle  named  after  the 
inventor,  Peter  Herdic,  an  American. 

herd  -man,  ;!!heard-man,  Ahirde-man,  *hird- 
man,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (1),  s.,  and  man.]  The  same  as 
Herdsman  (q.  v.). 

“  That  communaltie  consisting  of  heardmen  and  fugi¬ 
tive  strangers.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  41. 

herd§  -man,  s.  [Eng.  herd's  (1),  and  man.] 

1.  The  owner  of  a  herd. 

“A  herdsman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia. 

2.  One  employed  in  looking  after  a  herd;  a  shep¬ 
herd,  a  herd. 

“  Hear  what  thy  hallowed  troope  of  herdsmen  pray.” 

Ben  Jonson :  Hymn  to  Pan. 

herd§'-wpm-an,  s.  [Eng.  herd's  (1),  and  ivoman.] 
A  woman  who  has  the  charge  of  a  herd ;  a  shep¬ 
herdess. 

here,  *heer,  *her,  adv.  [A.  S.  Mr;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  luer;  Icel.  Mr;  Dan.  her:  Sw.  liar ;  Ger.  hier; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hiar:  Goth.  her.  From  the  pronominal 
base  seen  in  he.] 

1.  In  this  place ;  in  theplacewhere  the  speaker  is. 

“He  is  not  here.-  for  He  is  risen.” — Matthew  xxviii.  7. 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

“  Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  here¬ 
after.” — Bacon. 

3.  To  this  place ;  hither. 

“I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

4.  At  this  point ;  on  this  occasion. 

“ Here  cease  thy  questions.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  From  this  ;  hence,  pointing  to  what  follows  (as 
in  the  French  void) . 

“Here’s  my  drift.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

6.  Referring  or  pointing  to  a  person  or  thing  of 
which  one  is  speaking. 

“  Protect  my  lady  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

IF  (1)  Here  and  there:  In  this  place  and  that; 
hither  and  thither;  thinly,  irregularly,  dispersely. 

“  Footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning.” 

Longfellow:  Carillon. 

(2)  Here's  for  you:  Here  is  something  for  you. 

(3)  Here's  to  you:  Here  is  a  health  to  you  ;  I  wish 
you  health. 

(4)  It  is  neither  here  nor  there :  It  does  not  belong 
or  refer  to  this  point  or  that;  it  is  irrelevant  or 
unconnected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

*here-approach,  subst.  An  arrival.  (Shakesp.: 
Macbeth,  iv.  3.) 

*here-remain,  s.  A  stay  or  residence. 

“Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I  have  seen  him  do.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

here  a-bout,  here  -a-bout§,  *here-a-boute, 

adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  about.] 

1.  About  or  near  this  place ;  in  this  neighborhood. 

“  They  are  both  fair  buildings,  she  walked  plaguy  fast, 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.” 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife,  i. 

*2.  Concerning  this  ;  as  regards  this. 

here-af  -ter,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  here,  and  after.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

*1.  After  this  ;  next  in  order. 

“  Now  hereafter  thou  shalt  here 
What  God  hath  wrought  in  this  matere.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii, 

2.  For  the  future ;  in  futurity ;  henceforward. 

3.  In  a  future  state. 

*B.  As  adj. :  To  come ;  future. 

“That  hereafter  ages  may  behold.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  X 

*C.  As  subst. :  A  future  state  ;  futurity. 

“In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  .  .  . 

In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter.” 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  Vi. 

*  here-af -ter-ward,  *  her-af  tir-ward,  adv. 
[Eng.  here,  and  afterward.]  Hereafter,  hencefor¬ 
ward  ;  for  the  future. 

“  Heraft.irward,  britheren,  be  yhe  coumforted  in  the 
Lord.” — Wycliffe:  Ephesians  vi. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  fcc.  =  bel,  del. 


hereat 
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heretic 


here -at,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  at.~]  At  this. 


“The  tribune  offended  hereat,  demanded  what  this 
singularity  could  mean.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 


here-In',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  in."]  In  this;  here.  her'-e-tlc,  *her  -e  tick,  *er-e-til£,  *her  e  tilt, 

J.erii,»0"h*tWSl",dGOd'bU“,‘‘‘H,1OV*a  I^fuSTri,S,TifiT£t&, 

.  v  ...  -  *  ,  ri?  ,  j  1  =pertaining  to  heretical  religious  doctrine  (Ter- 

♦here -he-fore,  *here-be-forn,  *here-be-forne,  _  here-In-af-ter,  adv.  [Eng.  herein,  and  after^ ]  tulllian~, .  Gr  hairetikos=(  1)  able  to  choose,  (2)  her- 
adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  before .]  Before  this,  ere  In  this  [writing,  book,  document,  &c.j  after;  ap-  e^;ca}  ( jsf .  T.i.l  [Heresy.] 
this, before.  plied  to  something  to  be  explained,  named,  or  oul"u  1  J  L 

described,  at  a  future  time. 

here-ln-td,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  info.] 
this. 

“  Our  first  entrance  hereinto  cannot  better  be  made  than 
with  consideration  of  the  nature  of  law  in  general.” — 

Booker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

♦her-e-mlt-Ic-el,  *her-e-met-i-call,  a.  [Lat. 


“  As  ye  have  herde  herebefom,  the  commune  proverb  is 
this.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


Into 


♦here -toote,  s.  [A.  S.  here=  an  army,  and  bote, 
bode— a  command.]  A  royal  edict  summoning  an 
army  into  the  field. 

here'-by,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  by.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


1.  Close  by;  beside  this  place;  in  this  neighbor-  heremiticus,  eremiticus,  from  heremita,  eremita—a. 


hood. 


“  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 

A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  L 


hermit  (q.  v.) .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit ;  suited 
for  a  hermit ;  solitary,  secluded. 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  differs  from  others  on  a  polit¬ 
ical,  a  scientific,  or  any  other  question.  In  this 
sense  it  is  often  used  by  the  individual  himself 
humorously. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  d  Civil  Hist.,  dc.:  One  who 

religious  views 


2.  By  this,  from  this,  hence. 

“  And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep 


his  commandments.” — 1  John  ii.  3. 


he-red-Ip-e-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  heredipeta—s.  fortune- 
hunter:  heredium= an  hereditary  estate,  and  peto 
=to  seek.]  Legacy-hunting,  fortune-hunting.  {Mil- 
man.) 


“  The  heremeticall  profession  was  onelie  allowed  of  in  adopts,  and  probably  propagates,  religio 
Britaine,  vntill  the  coming  of  Augustine  the  monke.” —  which  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  or  the 
Holinshed:  Desc.  of  Britaine,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.  .  Christian  Church  in  general,  deems  erroneous,  and 

here-of,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  o/.]  Of  this,  from  imperiling  the  eternal  salvation  of  any  one  holding 
this,  hence.  them.  Certain  causes  have  in  every  age  and  coun- 

“  Hereof  comes  it  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant.”  try  produced  heresy,  and  will  forever  continue  to 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  8.  do  so..  Some  minds  are  compelled  by  their  consti- 
here-on',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  on.]  On  or  upon  tution  to  think  independently  on  religious  and 
this  - “J  5 - d“~ J 


“If  we  should  strictly  insist  hereon,  the  possibility 


he-red  -It-g,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  heredito=to  inherit:  might  fall  into  question.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors 


heres  (genit.  heredis)  =  an  heir;  Eng.  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  inherited;  inheritable. 
“Adam  being  neither  a  monarch,  nor  his  imaginary 

monarchy  hereditable.’’ — Locke. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting. 

he-red’-It-U-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  hereditable) ;  - ly .] 
In  a  hereditable  manner;  by  way  of  inheritance. 


he-re  -si-arch,  *he-re  -si-arc,  s.  [Gr.  haire- 

siarchos,  from  Aairesis=choice  .  .  .  heresy; 

archo— to  rule  or  lead ;  Fr.  hirisiarque.]  A  leader 
of  a  sect  of  heretics;  a  prominent  or  leading 
heretic. 

her-e-si-og'-ra-pher,  s.  [English  heresiog- 
raph{y);  -er. J 
heresies. 


her-e-sl-og'-ra-pby,  s. 


heresy,  and  grapho=to  write  or  describe.] 


other  subjects,  and  in  consequence  tend  to  adopt 
new  views ;  they  receive  ill  treatment,  which  con¬ 
firms  them,  excites  sympathy  in  others,  and  in  some 
cases  leads  the  sympathizers  to  adopt  the  same 
tenets.  Heresies  began  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were,  for  instance,  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who 
said  that  the  resurrection  was  already  past  (2  Tim. 
ii.  17),  and  apparently  the  Nicolaitanes,  though 
they  are  censured  for  hateful  deeds  rather  than 
doctrines  (Rev.  ii.  6).  In  Mosheim’s  Church  His¬ 
tory  there  is  a  chapter  under  each  century  headed 
“  History  of  Sects  and  Heresies,”  and  in  no  case  is 
[Gr.  hairesis= choice  the  chapter  left  blank.  In  treating  of  opinions 


s.  [English 
One"  who"  writes  or  discourses  on 


her-e-dlt  -9,-ment,  s.  [Lat.  heredito=  to  inherit.] 

(See extract.)  .  .  .  .uwmu.. 

“ Hereditaments ,  then,  to  use  the  largest  expression,  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  heresy  or  heretics, 
are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  (1)  Cor-  .  ~  i  .  rXn  ,  .  7  f  \  .  .  , 

poreal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and  her  e  SI  01  O-gl St,  S.  [hng.  heres  10 \ - 
permanent  objects,  all  which  may  be  comprehended  t)ne  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history 

under  the  general  denomination  of  land  only.  (2)  An  of  heresy ;  a.n  ecclesiastical  historian  who  deals  rieai;  ecclesiasticallv  w; e l,  ;s  o-iven  ini 

incorporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing  specially  with  heresy  and  heresies.  Heresiologists  Tltnsifi  in.  ‘SnthalT orWoHcif  fFfTTVbn 

norriArato  nrbofbor  too!  or  norcmi  a  1  nr*  onnnorninrf  r\y%  ora  nonallvr  rl  l  tt  l  rl  o  rl  infrv  fliran  olnooon  •  TKrvon  -Lib  Lib  111.  1U.  LA  111  d.  II  Llld  L  lo  dll  Ilclcllblk  cl  L  LUi  LllO 


held  by  heretics,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
statements  of  the  accusers  are  ex  parte}  and  that 
there  are  not  materials  for  an  impartial  judgment; 
unless  some  book  or  document  penned  by  the  other 
side  is  obtainable.  The  Scripture  direction  for. 


offices,  dignities,  franchises,  corodies  or  pensions,  annu¬ 
ities,  and  rents.” — Blactcstone:  Commentary ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 


he-red  -It-ar-I-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  hereditary  •  -ly.] 
By  way  of  inheritance. 

“New  or  acquired  instincts  are  as  transmissible  hered¬ 
itarily  as  the  old  ones.” — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  i.  153. 

he-red  -it-gir-^,  a.  [Fr.  Mrdditaire,  from  Lat. 


ho™..,  jewels,  or  .ho  liki;  bu,  c„,,=l  „  i"cide»t 

ments  are  principally  advowsons,  tithes,  commons,  ways,  ^  knowledge.  many  kindsP  of  iU.usage.  but  it  was  not  till  A.  D. 

.  '  ”  ’■  ■  (Blunt ^  Viet,  of  beets  (1874),  p.  184.)  382  that  a  law  of  Theodosius  I.,  directed  against 

her-e-sl-ol -o-gy,  s.  [(ar.  hairesis  (genit.  haire-  the  Manichaeans,  authorized  capital  punishment 
seos)  =heresy ,  and  logos— &  discourse.]  The  com-  forheresy.  This  law  led  to  the  execution  at  Treves, 
prehensive  history  of  heresy.  [Heresiologist.]  in  A.  D.  385,  of  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila  ;  he  is 
“All  three  classesof  these  writers  must  be  consulted  for  believed  to  have  been  the  first  person  put  to  death 
obtaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with  heresiology.” —  by  a  Christian  government  for  heresy.  Many  dis- 
Blunt:  Diet,  of  Sects  (1874),  p.  184.  approved  of  the  cruelty,  but  ultimately  the  bad 

her  -e-sy,  *her-e-sye,  *er-e-sie,  s.  [Fr .hMsie;  precedent  was  followed.  The  oppression  of  the 
Prov.  heregia^  eretgia :  Sp.  heregia;  Port,  heresia,  “heretics”  made  many  of  them  side  with  the 
hereditarius,  from  heredito=to  inherit,  heres  heregia;  Ital.  eresia;  Lat.  hceresis ;  Gr.  hairesis—  Mohammedans  during  the  conflict  of  the  latter  with 
(genit.  heredis)= an  heir.]  _  (1)  a  taking,  a  choosing,  choice,  (2)  the  thing  the  orthodox  Christians.  [II.  2.] 

1.  Descending  or  passing  by  inheritance;  de-  chosen;  later,  a  philosophical  principle  or  set  of  2.  English  Law:  In  medifeval  times  it  was  sup- 

scendible  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  possessed  or  principles.  Sense  1  is  from  haireo= to  take,  2  is  Posed  that  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  a 
claimed  by  right  of  inheritance ;  inherited,  inherit-  from  haireomai= to  take  for  one’s  self.]  heretic  was  to  burn  him  alive,  and  accordingly 

able.  1.  Script.:  The  English  word  “heresy  ”  does  not  there  was  a  writ  “Do  liseretico  comburendo  ”  (About 

“The  Bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the  occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  New  it  is  found  burning  a  heretic),  regarding  which  Blackstone 
principle  of  hereditary  right.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  four  times,  and  “heretic”  once.  In  none  of  these  says  that  it  “is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient 
ch.  ii.  has  it  the  classic  sense  of  choice  or  philosophical  as  the  common  law  itself.”  The  conviction  of  her- 

2.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent  tene*s  or  sects.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  15  it  seems  to  mean  esy  by  the  common  law  was,  however,  by  the  arch- 

to  a  child;  thus  pride,  courage,  a  disease  &c  Parties,  without  implying  that  any  of  these  held  bishop  in  a  provincial  synod,  and  the  delinquent 
may  be  said  to  be  hereditary.  *  ”  erroneous  theological  views.  The  R.  V.  places  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  power.  If  the  writ 

“ Hereditary  eloauence  nroner  to  nil  mankind”  heresies  in  the  text  and  “  factions  ”  in  the  mar-  De  heeretico  comburendo”  was  issued,  it  was  by 
Daniel  ■  Defence  of  <Rhyme  ’  P  P  1  ankind.  gin.  In  Gal.  v.  20  it  appears  to  have  the  same  mean-  the  special  direction  of  the  king  in  council,  with 

j  j  «  •  mg,  for  it  is  coupled  '  ’  ■  — 1 - - '  ’  *  *  *  1  ■’ 


„  r  r  j.  •  .  „  “',-7  —  --  — upled  with  “hatred,  variance,  whom  also  the  power  rested  of  refusing  to  put  the 

he-red  -lt-y,  s.  [Latin  hereditas,  from  heres  emulations,  strife,  seditions”  (A.  V.),  “enmities,  writ  in  force.  During  that  part  of  the  Reformation 


kered/s)— an  heir.]  .  strife,  jealousies,  wraths, factions, divisions”  (R.V.).’  struggle  in  England  in  which  the  governme: 

Biol.:  lhe  tendency  which  there  is  in  each  animal  The  R.  V.  puts  “  heresies”  in  the  text  and  “parties”  Roman  Catholic,  a  heretic  specially  meant  a  P 

i  TPCPm  V»1  a  ito  1  n  f*.  ll  A  TYl  liririu  Tn  Ar>l-ci  Witt  A  4  4-  »vi  —  —  J I  f*r* _  q  n  f  •  Vm  -4-  Kir  OK  IX  o*-, ITT  TT  n  A  d  n  — .  — _ 4- _ _ C _ 


government  was 

.  — 77 - v — l - 1 - —  . — - — -  -  -  7-  ■;  ™i»oioo  m  mo  uDiuouu  pames  .../uiau  bjatuumi,  a  ucicuui  opcinmiy  meant  a  Protest- 

or  plant,  in  all  essential  characters,  to  resemble  its  ]n  the  margin.  In  Acts  xxiv.  4  it  means  difference  ant  1  but  by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  14  departure  from  the 


parents,  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  species,  and  even  in  methods  of  worship.  In  2  Peter  ii.  1  it  is  une-  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was^declared  not  to 
aS  „  ar?k  are  df'ctrme,  and  it  is  on  this  last  be  heresy;  lEliz.c.  1  in  name  swept  away  the  penal 


certain  to  arise.  In  some  cases  these  differences  passage  alone  that  the  modern  ecclesiastical  use  of  statutes  against  heretics,  leaving  them  to  be  dealt 
themselves  tend  to  be  reproduced  in  successive  the  word  has  been  founded.  In  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5,  with  by  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  it  was  not  till 
generations:  tnus  Mr.  L.  K.  Ponlton  shnweH  that  xxiv.  5  vwi  ?;  oo  r,-:- _ i _ Tfi7Rfl,o*90/’V.„„  Tr  „  n  Cl  _ 11 _ J 


„  , ,  ,  „  ,  , .  II'  Poulton  showed  that  ^x^v.  5,  xxvi.  5,  xxviii.  22,  hairesis  is  translated  1676  that  29  Chas.  II.,  c.  9,  §  1,  actually  removed  the 

“the  strength  of  heredity”  was  such  meats  with  “sect.”  writ  from  the  statute-book, 

an  abnormal  number  of  toes,  that  between  1879  and  — 


ioooj.1  t  •  i  ,  .  ,  •  ,  - . — r  -  “There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privilv 

1883  the  peculiarity  had  been  traced  through  eight  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
successive  generations.  In  other  cases  the  move-  who  bought  them,  and  shall  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
ment  is  in  a  contrary  direction,  producing  a  re-  destruction.”— 2  Peter  ii.  1. 

version  to  ancestral  types.  [Reversion,  Atavism.]  2.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  &  Civil  Hist. :  The  sense  here 


B.  Asadj.:  Heretical. 


“Eschewe  thou  a  man  eretike  aftir  oon  and  the  secounde 
correccioun.” — Wycliffe:  Titus  iv. 


,,,  .  ^  Heresy  has  always  existed  in  the 

t.nurch.  For  the  efforts  to  extirpate  it,  see 

TIC. 


.  ..  ..  ,  ,,.  .  or  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 

in  the  tians,  holding  the  same  fundamental  principles;1 
Mere-  but  the  schismatic  and  sectarian  are  considered  aa 


“  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  functional  heredity 
are  furnished  by  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  human 
race.” — Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Biology,  §  82. 

Her  -e-ford§,  s.  pi.  [From  the  county  of  Here¬ 
fordshire,  England,  where  they  werefirst  reared.]  A  obstinate  ^ ,continuaMe0therSny  nn“ VI, e na  ans-  Dissenters  are  not  necessarily  either 

breed  of  cattle  having  a  dark  red  body  with  a  white  Christian  touching  a  truth  or  tiuiths  rLenled^  schismatics  or  sectarians,  for  British  Roman  Cath- 
face  and  breast,  and  sometimes  a  line  of  white  God,  and  orono^ed  l  t  l  t  l  '  ui7  “bes  and  tho  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  alldis- 

along  the  back.  They  have  a  thicker  skin  than  the  This’ is  formal  heres?  and  nlono^l  Wbd"  senters-  It  is  emmlfv  cloar  oil 

shorthorn,  and  long  curly  soft  hair;  the  head  is  merely  mentel  d  ’ th  a  •  ’  -whether 


“tabllsh,,d  b0di8S 


It  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismatics  and 

uuuiii,  aiw  iuuS  tunj  sun,  nair;  cue  neaa  is  merely  mental  or  manifcdnR  ’  7 -  sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  estab- 

that  of  a  Devon  [Devon]  but  larger,  the  muzzle  spiritual  penalty.  The  heres  v  fs  material  lishodcommimity  of  Christians,  all  over  the  world, 

ser,  and  the  throat  more  fleshy.  Herefords  are  error  is  persisted  in  and  ^  ?7e  h?+d  lndijiduals  or  smallei  bodies  of  individ- 

good  grazing  and  working  animals.  They  are  very  through  invincible  ignoranc^ov  ) ^  ObierHve  W  aals  settingthemselves  up  against  them:  the  term 

Imrdy,  and  excellent  for  the  butcher,  but  are  not  esy  is  the  erroneous  Cn^itself  whe^If  held  Tn  18  a  moJe  sPecial  term,  including 

useful  as  dairy  animals.  good  faith  or  not  ’  wnetner  t>el(1  ln  only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  established  or 

national  religion.  (Crabb :  Eng. Sy non.) 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
WQlf,  work. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
cur,  rfile,  full;  tif,  Sjrian.  « =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 
qu  : 


pot, 

=  kw. 


bermesianism 


heretical 

.  he-ret  -ic-gd,  a.  [Eng.  heretic;  -ah']  Contain¬ 
ing  or  of  the  nature  of  heresy ;  contrary  to  estab¬ 
lished  or  received  doctrines,  opinions,  or  principles 
of  religious  belief. 

“  Whole  volumes  wrote  against  that  heretical  opinion.” 
—  Warburton:  Commentary  on  Essay  on  Man. 

he-ret'-Ic-?il-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  heretical;  -ly.]  In 
a  heretical  manner;  with  heresy. 

“He  ignorantly  and  hereticallyheld  against  the  bishop, 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  of  the  substance  of  God.” — 
Strype:  Life  of  Bp.  Aylmer. 

he-ret'-Lcate,  v.  t.  [English  heretic;  -ate.]  To 
decide  or  declare  to  be  heretical;  to  condemn  as 
heretical.- 

“It  is  not  in  the  pope’s  power  (that  I  may  use  his  owne 
word)  to  heretioate  any  proposition.” — Bp.  Hall;  To  Pope 
Urban  VIII. 

*he-ret'-l-glde,  s.  [Lat.  hcereticus  —  a  heretic, 
and  ccedo=to  kill.]  The  act  of  putting  a  heretic  to 
death. 

here-to',  adv.  [Eng.  here ,  and  to.} 

1.  Up  to  this ;  to  this  time. 

2.  In  addition  to  this. 

3.  To  this ;  in  accordance  with  this. 
here-t6-fore',  adv.  [Eng.  hereto;  -fore.  1  Up  to 

this  time ;  before  this  time ;  in  times  before  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

“  I  have  long  desired  to  know  you  heretofore,  with  hon¬ 
oring  your  virtue,  though  I  love  not  your  person.” — Sid¬ 
ney.  . 

her'-e-tog,  her  -e-toch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [A.  S. 
heretoga,  from  here= an  army,  and  toga=  a  leader ; 
teogan,  teon  =  to  lead,  to  draw ;  Ger.  herzog. ]  A 
leader  or  commander  of  an  army;  a  general;  the 
commander  of  the  militia  in  a  district. 

“Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  .  .  .  by  his  office  of  duke, 
or  heretoch,  was  entitled  to  a  large  command  in  the  king’s 
am ,>7. ' — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

here-un-to',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  unto .]  Up  to 
this  ;  to  this  ;  hereto. 

here-up-on',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  this  ;  on  this  ;  at  this. 

“ Hereupon  he  calleth  together  all  his  maisters  debt- 
ours.” — Gore:  Udall;  Luke  xvi. 

2.  In  addition  to  this. 

here-with',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  with.] 

1.  With  this. 

2.  Upon  this ;  at  the  same  time  as  this. 

“  I  send  you  herewith  the  form  which  I  used.” — Spots - 
wood:  Church  of  Scotland ,  bk.  vii. 

her  -i-a-de§,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr.  herion= 
wool.  {Agassiz.)}] 

Entorn.:  A  genus  of  Apid®  (Bees).  Heriadescam- 
panularum  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  old  trees. 

*herie,  *herien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  Mrian;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hiren,  Mron;  O.  L.  Ger.  Mron .]  To  praise ;  to  cele¬ 
brate  ;  to  honor  ;  to  worship. 

"We  wulleth  thine  monscipe  herien.” 

Layamon,  6,234. 

*herie,  s.  [Herie,  v .]  Praise,  glory,  honor,  wor¬ 
ship. 

her'-I-ot,  *har  -I-ot,  s.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S. 
heregeatu  =  military  apparel :  here  =  an  army,  and 
geatu  =  apparel,  adornment.  The  heregeatu  con¬ 
sisted  of  military  habiliments  or  equipments,  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  vassal,  escheated  to  the  sov¬ 
ereign  or  lord,  to  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the 
heir.  ( Thorpe :  Ancient  Laws,  bk.  ii.,  Glossary.)  In 
later  times  horses  and  cows,  and  many  other  things, 
were  paid  as  heriots  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
( Skeat.)] 

Eng.  Law :  A  fine,  such  as  the  best  beast,  payable 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  upon  the  decease  of  the  tenant. 
It  is  always  a  personal  chattel,  and  is  no  charge 
upon  the  lands,  but  merely  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels.  Heriots  were  originally,  as  the  word  means, 
arms,  horses,  and  habiliments  of  war.  (See  etym.) 

“ Heriots  are  of  two  sorts:  heriot- service  and  heriot- 
custom.  The  former  amount  to  little  more  than  a  mere 
rent:  the  latter  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  usage, 
and  are  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  and  chattels,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner  of 
the  land.” — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  24. 

her  -I-ot-3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  heriot;  - able .]  Sub¬ 
ject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  heriots. 

her'-is-son,  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  herigon,  erigon=a 
hedgehog,  from  Low  Lat.  ericionem,  acc.  of  ericio, 
from  Lat.  ericius— a  hedgehog.] 

Fort.:  A  beam  armed  with  iron  spikes  of  the 
nature  of  a  turnstile,  and  used  aS  a  barrier  to  block 
up  a  passage.  [Cheval-de-frise.] 
her'-It-g.-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  heritable,  from  Low 
Lat.  hereditablis .]  [Hereditable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited,  or  of  passing  by 
descent  from  ancestor  to  son  ;  inheritable. 

*2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  descent. 
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*her -It-a,-bljf,  *her~et-a-bly,  adv.  [English 

heretab{le) ;  - ly .]  By  inheritance. 

“The  Erie  of  Flaunders  shulde  heretably  haue  ye 
Bayd  profyte.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronyclet  vol.  i.,  ch. 
cccxlviii. 

her  -It-age  (age  as  i&) ,  *er-i-tage,  *her-y-tage, 

s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  heredito=to  inherit ;  heres  (genit. 
heredis)  =  an  heir.] 

1.  Law:  An  inheritance;  an  estate  which  passes 
by  descent  or  course  of  law  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir ;  that  which  is  inherited ;  an  estate  generally. 

“The  heritage,  which  she  did  clame.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  8. 

2.  Scots  Law:  Heritable  estate ;  realty. 

3.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test.:  Heb.  nahalah,  from  nahal=; to  pos¬ 
sess  ;  the  taking  of  anything  capable  of  being  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  a  possession.  Used  of  a  field  or  fields  (Jer. 
xii.  15),  of  the  whole  land  mi  Canaan  looked  on  as 
the  special  possession  of  Jehovah  (Deut.  iv.  20,  ix. 
26,  29;  Ps.xxviii.9),or  the  Israelites  as  His  peculiar 
people  (Joel  iii.  2) ;  also  a  gift  bestowed  by  Him  (Ps. 
cxxvii.  3).  [Inheritance.] 

“O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  heritage.”— 
Common  Prayer;  Te  Beam. 

(21  New  Test. :  Gr.  kleroi,  literally=those  assigned 
by  lot.  The  flock  placed  under  one’s  pastoral 
charge. 

“Neither  as  being  lords  over  God’s  heritage,  but  being 
ensamples  to  the  flock.” — 1  Peter  v.  3. 

IT  The  word  “God’s”  of  the  A.  V.  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  is  consequently  omitted  in  the  R.  Y. 

her-l-tor,  *her-y-ter,  s.  [Fr.  h6ritier=an  heir, 
from  Low  Lat.  heritator,  for  hereditator,  from  here- 
dito= to  inherit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  heir. 

“Vicountof  Chateau  Bein,  who  is  the  heryter.” — Ber¬ 
ners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  owner  of  a  heritable  subject ;  a 
proprietor  or  landholder  in  a  parish. 

*her'-l-trlx,  s.  [Eng.  heritor;  Lat.  fern.  suff. 
-frig.]  A  female  heritor ;  an  heiress. 

herl  -Ing,  hirl'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
young  of  the  sea-trout. 

her'-mai,  her’-mae,  s.  pi.  [Hermes.] 
Her-ma'-Ic,  her-ma'-ic-aL  &•  [Gr .  Hermaikos, 
from  Hermes .]  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  Her¬ 
mes,  or  Mercury. 

her-man'-ne-se,  her-man  -nl-e-se,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  hermann{ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriace® ;  if  that  order  be 
reduced  to  Byttnere®,  and  made  a  tribe  of  Stercu- 
liace®,  then  Hermanneee  will  become  a  sub-tribe. 
All  the  species  are  from  South  Africa. 

her-man'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Paul  Hermann, 
of  Leyden.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hermanneee 
(q.  v.). 

her  -man-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Hermann,  one 
of  those  who  analyzed  it ;  Ger.  hermannit .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  the  Cummingtonite  of  Ram- 
melsberg.  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ) 

*her-maph-ro-de '-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ;  - ity. ]  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite  ;  her- 
maphrodism. 

“  Some  do  beleeve  hemaphrodeity 
That  both  do  act  and  suffer.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchymist,  ii.  1. 

her-maph  -r6-di§m,  s.  [Eng.  hermaphrodite ) ; 
•ism.]  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite;  the 
union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

her-maph'-ro-dlte,  s.  &  a.  [From  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  Gr.  Hermaphroditos— the  son  of  Hermes  and 
Aphrodite.  It  is  said  that  his  body  and  that  of  the 
nymph  Salmacis  became  one.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Z06L:  An  animal  having  combined  in  itself 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  and  capable  of 
propagating  its  kind  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  individual  of  the  same  species.  Occasion¬ 
ally  human  beings  are  born  combining  some  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  but  every  one  of  these 
is  essentially  male  or  female.  Some  of  the  inferior 
animals,  though  fewer  than  was  once  supposed, 
really  combine  the  characters  of  the  two  opposite 
sexes,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  propagate 
their  own  kind.  But  as  Sprengel,  Knight,  and 
Kolreuter  suspected,  and  Darwin  proved,  in  the 
case  of  all  hermaphrodites,  two  individuals  either 
occasionally  or  habitually  concur  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  their  kind. 

2.  Bot.:  Possessing  both  stamens  and  pistils  with¬ 
in  the  same  floral  envelope  ;  bisexual.  This  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  plants. 

“A  vast  majority  of  plants  are  hermaphrodites — Dar¬ 
win •  Or  igin  of  Species  (6tlied.),  p.  76. 


B.  As  adj. :  Possessing  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes  combined  in  a 
single  individual.  Used  both  of  animals  and  plants. 

“But  still  there  are  hermaphrodite  animals  which  ha¬ 
bitually  pair.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  p.  76. 

hermaphrodite-brig,  s.  [Brig,  U.] 
her-maph-ro-dlte,  v.  t.  [Hermaphrodite,  «.] 
To  unite,  as  two  things  of  opposite  sexes. 

“  Divinity  and  art  were  so  united 
As  if  in  him  both  were  hermaphrodited.” 

Brome:  Death  of  Mr.  Josias  Shute. 

her-maph-r6-dlt  -lc,  her-maph-r6-dit'-Ic-g,l, 

a.  [Eng.  hermaphrodite ) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hermaphrodite ;  partaking 
of  both  sexes. 

“Nero’s  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  hermaphroditical 
mares.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

her-maph-ro-dit-IC-g.1-1^,  adv.  TEng.  her¬ 
maphroditical;  -ly.]  In  a  hermaphroditic  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  hermaphrodites. 

“  Be  not  monstrous  in  iniquity;  nor  hermaphroditically 
vitious.” — Browne:  Christian  Morals,  pt.  i,  §  31. 

her-maph’-rod-It-i§m,  s.  [English  hermaph¬ 
rodite);  -ism.]  The  same  as  Hermaphrodism 
(q.  v.). 

Biol. :  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite.  [Heb- 
maphrodism.] 

IT  Dimidiate  hermaphroditism :  Half  or  imperfect 
hermaphroditism.  It  exists  in  the  lobster,  and 
occurs  also  in  insects.  Ochsenheimer  cites  many 
instances,  in  fourteen  of  which  the  right  side  was 
male  and  the  left  female,  while  in  some  others  it 
was  the  reverse. 

her  mel'-la,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  a 
dimin. ;  cf.  Fr.  hermelle.] 

Zo6l.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hermel- 
lid®  (q.  v.). 

her-mel'-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hermell{a) 
(q.  v.). ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Annelids,  _  order  Tubicola. 
They  form  tribes  which  often  do  injury  to  the  oys¬ 
ter  beds  in  which  some  of  them  live.  The  family  is 
often  merged  in  Serpulidae. 
her-me-neut-lc,  her-me-neut’-Ic-aL  a.  [Gr. 

hermeneutikos— skilled  in  interpreting ;  hermeneutes 
=an  interpreter;  hermeneuo=to  interpret,  prob. 
from  Hermes=  Mercury.]  Interpreting ;  explaining ; 
explanatory  ;  as,  hermeneutic  theology. 

her-me-neut'-ic-gl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  hermeneut¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  hermeneutic  manner ;  according  to 
the  recognized  principles  of  interpretation. 

her-me-neut'-lcs,  s.  [Hermeneutic,  a.]  The 
art  or  science  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
and  phrases  of  an  author;  exegesis;  especially  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

*her-me-neut’-ist,  s.  [Gr.  hermeneutes.]  One 
skilled  in  hermeneutics ;  an  interpreter. 

Her'-me§  (pi.  Her  -mse,  Her'-mal),  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  god  known  by  the  Romans  as  Mercury  (q.  v.). 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  {pi.)  :  Statues  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
which  were  set  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
peristyle.  They  consisted  of  a  bust,  affixed  to  a 
quadrangular  stone  pillar,  diminishing  toward  the 
base.  They  were  also  set  up  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  lands,  at  the  junctions  of  roads,  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  and  in  other  prominent  places,  and  even 
as  posts  for  ornamental  railing  to  a  garden.  The 
hermes  was  the  result  of  the  first  attempt  at  the 
artistic  development  of  the  blocks  of  stone  and 
wood,  by  which,  in  the  earliest  period  of  idol- 
worship,  all  the  divinities  were  represented,- simply 
by  adding  to  them  a  head,  in  the  features  of  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  god  were  supposed  to  be 
expressed.  Sometimes  the  head  was  double,  triple, 
or  even  fourfold. 

her-me§'-I-an-i§m,  s.  [For.  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  method  of  religious  inquiry  taught 
by  George  Hermes,  born  near  Munster  April  22, 1775 ; 
in  1819  be  became  professor  of  theology  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  May  26, 1831.  Hermes  combined  with 
the  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  he  was  sincerely 
attached,  a  strong  tendency  toward  philosophy.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  reason  must  first  be  exercised 
in  establishing  a  Divine  revelation  and  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  infallibly  to  interpret  its 
teaching.  Reason  then  itself  required  an  implicit 
acceptance  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
These  views  he  published,  in  1819,  in  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Christian-Catholic  Theology.  His  old  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  admirers,  who  were  numerous, 
adopted  his  method,  with  the  result  that  they 
tended  to  move,  not  toward,  but  away  from  the 
Church,  -in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope,  on 
September  26, 1835,  issued  a  brief  against  Hermes’ 
work,  which  was  held  to  bo  of  infidel  tendency.  A 
vehement  controversy  on  the  subject  sprung  up  in 
Germany,  the  Prussian  Government,  offended  by 
the  way  the  brief  was  carried  out,  coming  into  col¬ 
lision  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 


bdii  toy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=f. 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shg,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dpi 


hermesite 

her'-me§-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hermes  (q.  v.);  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tetrakednte  (q.  v.). 

her-met-Ic,  her-met -Ic-ul.  *her-met-ique. 
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hermit-crab,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Pagurus  bernliardus,  or  any  similar 
species ;  called,  also  the  Soldier  Crab. 

2.  Plur.:  Pagurid®,  a  family  of  Anomoura,  mean- 

-  '  "  ■  The  name  her  mi  t- 


&  fri  crabsisjiven  Ihjcauseeach  indivi(iual  of  the  family",  to^geSus'Hemandia  (q.  v.). 


hero-worship 

her-nan  -di-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hernand(ia) , 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.j  , 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  plants  doubtfully  placed  under 
Tkymelace®.  [Hern  Andiaceas.] 
hern  -ant,  a.  [Hernandia.]  Of  or  pertaining 


Hermes  (the  Thnce-greatest) ,  a  name  given  by  the  orabsis  given  bee. 
Neo-Platonists  and  others  to  the  Egyptian  god  ^avn^  but  a  solt 
Thoth,  the  supposed  inventor  of  chemistry,  al-  ?°domen,  < consti- 
chemy,  &c.]  „  ,  tuting  a  flestiy 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Hermes  [Etym.j. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  alchemy  or  chemistry,  which 
were  not  at  the  outset  distinct  from  each  other. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hermetic  philosophy  or 
the  system  of  medicine  founded  on  it. 

“The  holy  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  called  after  him  which  may  be  at 

nrritinfrc  nrarn  a  an.  vi  Had  tn  him.” - Notes  and  _  _  „  1-  _  _  „ _ J 


mass  vulnerable 
to  the  last  de¬ 
gree,  seeks  out  an 
abandoned  uni- 
valve  shell  of 
suitable  size , 


Hermetic  writings,  were  ascribed  to  him. 
Queries,  Jan.  8,  1881,  p.  30. 

4.  Fitting  so  closely  as  to  be  air-tight. 

hermetic-books,  s.  pi. 


Hermit-crab  in  Shell. 


hernant-seeds,  s.  pi. 

Commerce  :  The  seeds  of  Hernandia  ovigera ,  an 
Indian  tree,  used  in  tanning. 

*herne,  *hirne,  *hurne,  s.  [A.  S.  hyme;  Icel. 
hyrna;  O  Pris.  heme.]  A  corner. 

“  In  som  hurne  of  the  londe.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  178. 

her -ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  hernice=a  rupture,  from  Gr. 
hernos=a  sprout.] 

Pathol. :  The  protrusion  of  some  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  of  any 
organ  or  part  of  an  organ,  from  its  natural  place. 


once  a  house  and 
a  fortifi c a  t  i on. 

Into  the  hollow 

spire  of  this  he  _ _ _ „ _ , _ 

1  EWntian  books  ■  treatises  on  astrology.  (Bry-  inserts  his  tail,  , .  .  .  ,  .  ,  It  may  arise  from  over-exertion,  from  a  blow,  &c. 

nh  Lgyptian  b  ,  guarding  the  aperture  by  means  of  his  claws,  which  There  are  many  varieties  of  hernia,  as,  the  dia¬ 

ls  Books  treating  of  universal  principles,  of  the  are  very  far  from  soft,  and  by  means  of  which  he  phragmatic,  the  enterovaginal,  the  mesenteric,  the 
nature  and  order  of  celestial  beings,  of  medicine,  draws  his  hermitage  along.  When,  as  he  increases  mesocoiic,  omental,  perineal,  the  femoral,  &c. ;  the 
{Enfield  1  in  size,  he  feels  himself  cramped  for  room,  he  de-  m0st  common  of  all  is  the  unguuial,  occurring  in 

Most  of  the  hermetic  books  were  not  penned  serts  the  old  shell,  and  takes  possession  of  a  larger  the  groin.  It  may  be  direct  oi  internal  andoblique 


till  the  Christian  era 
ber-met  -Ic-3.1,  a.  [Hermetic.] 
hermetical -medicine,  s.  An  obsolete  system  of 
medicine  which  looked  for  its  remedies,  not  to 
nature,  but  to  the  philosophy  attributed  to  the 
mystic  Hermes  Trismegistus.  Astrology  is  used  to 
discover  the  origin  and  termination  of  diseases, 
and  among  remedies  which  largely  figure  are  an 
alkali  and  an  acid. 

hermetical-philosophy,  s.  A  philosophy  which 
attempted  to  account  for  all  physical  phenomena 
by  the  operation  of  the  three  chemical  agents— 
salts,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

her-met'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  hermetical;  -ly.) 
In  a  hermetical  manner;  chemically;  by  means  of 
fusion;  closely;  accurately;  so  as  to  exclude  the 
passage  of  air;  as,  a  hermetic  seal. 

her-met'-ics,  subst.  [Hermetic.]  Alchemy  or 
chemistry. 

her-mln'-i-si,  s.  [Gr.  Hermes— the  Greek  god 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Mercury.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Her- 
minid®  (q.  v.). 

her-min'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hermin(ia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Geometrina. 
The  antenn®  of  the  male  are  ciliated  or  pubescent, 
rarely  simple;  palpi  rather  long,  ascending;  the 
anterior  legs  without  tufts  of  hair ;  -wings  broad 
and  slight;  larva  with  fourteen  legs,  feeding  ex¬ 
posed.  Some  of  the  species  are  called  Snout  Moths. 
(Stainton.) 

her-min'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hermis,  or  hermin  =  a 
prop,  a  support,  specially  a  bedpost ;  henna  =  a 
prop,  a  support.] 

Bot. :  Musk-orchis,  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Oph- 
re«,  family  Gymnadenidw.  The  Green  Musk-orchis, 
Herminium  monarchis,  is  a  plant  of  musky  odor, 
with  two  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  and  a  slender, 
rather  lax,  spike  of  small  green  flowers. 

Her-ml  -o-ne,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth. .  A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
and  the  wife  of  Orestes. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  121st  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Watson  on  May  12,  1872. 

her'-mit,  *her-mite,  *her-e-mite,  *her-e- 
myte,  *er-e-mite,  *er-e-myte.  s.  [Fr.  hermite, 
from  Low  Lat.  heremita,  eremita,  from  Gr.  eremites 
=a  dweller  in  a  desert;  eremia=a  desert ;  eremos= 
deserted,  desolate;  Ital.  eremita ;  Sp.  eremitano.) 

1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  to  live  in  sol¬ 
itary  contemplation  and  devotion ;  an  anchoret,  a 
recluse ;  one  who  lives  or  passes  a  recluse  and  soli- 


or  external.  When  a  hernia  cannot  be  reduced, 
hermit-like,  adv.  Like  a  hermit,  in  solitude  or  and,  above  all,  when  it  becomes  strangulated,  it  is 
reclusion.  ( Cowper :  The  Snail.)  ‘  ‘  '  '  A  A  *1- 


hermit-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his  lepi- 
dopterous  family  Cryptophasid®,  which  he  makes 
a  tribe  of  the  Bombycides. 


apt  to  terminate  in  gangrene  and  death. 

her'-ni-al,  a-  [Eng.  herni(a) ;  -ah]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  hernia. 

her-ni-ar  -i  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  herniarius= of, 
belonging  to,  or  good  for  hernia.  So  called  because 


hermit-seat,  s.  A  solitary  or  secluded  abode,  plant  was  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  hernia.] 
(.Thomson:  Summer,  15.)  Bot.:  Rupture-wort  (Paronychie®) ;  a  genus  of 

her’-mit-age  (age  as  lg),  *here-myt-age,  *er-  Illecebrace®  or  Knotworts.  It  has  the  sepals  four 
mit-age,  s.  [Ft.  hermitage.)  to  five,  the  petals  four,  five,  or  none  ;  the  stamens 

1.  The  cell  or  habitation  of  a  hermit;  a  solitary  or  three  to  five,  the  fruit  an  indehiscent  utricle, 
secluded  place  in  which  a  recluse  passes  his  life  in 


religious  meditation  and  devotion ;  any  solitary  or 
secluded  habitation. 

“  The  stern  old  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his 
hermitage.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine,  of  two  kinds,  red  and 
white,  so  named  from  a  little  hill  near  Tain.  De¬ 
partment  of  DrOme,  where  it  is  produced. 

her'  mlt-ar-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  hermitorium,  ere - 
mitorium,  from  Lat.  heremita ,  eremita=a  hermit; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  eremitorio .]  A  cell  for  a  hermit 
tached  to  an  abbey. 

“Chappels,  monasteries,  hermitaries,  nunneries,  and 
other  religious  houses  were  used  so  in  the  time  of  old 
King  Henry.”—  Howell,  bk.  ii.,  let.  77. 

her-mit-ess,  s.  [Eng.  hermit;  -ess.]  A  female 
hermit. 

“Tea  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess.” 

Coleridge:  Christabel,  pt.  i.  (Oonclus.) 

her-mit'-ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  irimitique,  from  ermite .] 
Pertaining  to  or  suited  for  a  hermit ;  pertaining  to 
a  solitary  or  retired  life ;  like  a  hermit. 

“You  describe  so  well  your  hermitical  state  of  life.” — 
Pope:  Let.  xi.  To  E.  Blount. 

her-mo-dac-tyl,  her-mo-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Gr. 

Hermes  (q.  v.),  and  daktylos= finger ;  the  finger  of 
Hermes,  or  Mercury.  So  named  because  the  bulbs 
have  the  form  of  fingers.  Fr.  hermodacte  hermo- 
dattej  Ger.  hermodattel.  1 
he 


her-ni-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  hernia,  and  Gr.  log  os = 
a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  hernia  or  ruptures.. 

2.  That  branch  of  surgery  which  deals  with  hernia 
or  ruptures. 

her-ni-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Eng.  hernia,  and  Gr.  tome 
=  a  cutting,  temno = to  cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  for  strangulated  hernia ; 
celotomy. 

at_  *hern -shaw,  *herne-shawe,  *herne  -  saw, 
*hearne-sew,  *her-on-sew,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  young  heron  (q.  v.). 

“As  when  a  cast  of  Paulcons  make  their  flight 
At  a  Hemesaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  9. 

her'-o,  *her-os  (pi,  her'-oe§),  s.  [O.Fr .heroS, 
from  Lat.  heroem,  acc.  of  her  os— a  hero,  from  Gr. 
herbs ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  vir= a  man ;  A.  S.  wer:  Sans. 
vira=  a  hero ;  Fr.  Mr  os ;  Ital.  eroe ;  Sp.  heroe .] 

1.  Ancient  Mythol. :  A  kind  of  demigod,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  divine  and  a  human  being.  .The  heroes 
were  mortal,  but  after  death  were  admitted  among 
the  gods. 

2.  A  person  of  distinguished  or  extraordinary 
valor,  daring,  or  enterprise. 

“How  heroes  rise,  how  patriots  set.” 

Prior:  Ode  to  the  King  (1695). 

*3.  A  person  highly  distinguished  in  any  pursuit 
or  occupation  ;  as,  a  hero  in  learning. 

4.  The  principal  character  in  a  novel,  play,  poem, 


1.  Pharm.  (of  the  form  hermodactyl) :  An  uniden-  „  4-  i  he  principal  character  in  a  novel,,  play,  poem, 
tified  bulbous  root  brought  from  Turkey,  and  for-  &c. ;  the  character  which  has  the  principal  share  in 
’  -  ■  ■  the  development  of  the  story  or  plot. 

hero-children,  s.pl. 

Anthrop.  &  Comp.  Relig. :  Tylor’s  name  for  those 


merly  used  as  a  cathartic. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  hermodactylus) :  A  genus  of 
Iridace®,  allied  to  Iris  itself.  Hermodactylus  tube- 
rosa  is  the  Snake’s-head  Iris. 


Her-mo-ge'-ni-g,n§,  s.pl.  [See  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  <£  Ch  Hist.:  An  obscure,  semi-Chris¬ 
tian  sect,  followers  of  Hermogenes,  who  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Having 


children,  remarkable  in  mythology,  whom  Cox,  fol¬ 
lowing  Grimm,  calls  Fatal  Children.  Legend 
relates  that  they  were  exposed,  suckled  by  wild 
beasts,  brought  up  by  herdsmen,  and,  when  they 
came  to  man’s  estate,  became  national  heroes.  In 


l  ounce  ,  UUO  Cl  ouu  coil-  wwaiu  Llie  bUU  OI  1116  SeCOnU  century.  naving  on.no  .nun  o  ooi_ci„o,  noon.no  uouuuui  no.ooc. 

tary  life  in  religious  meditation  and  devotion,  tendencies  to  the  gnosticism  which  then  flourished,  many  cases  they  unconsciously  fulfilled  the  warn 
ro,  he  believed  matter  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  yet  that  ings  of  some  oracle  by  destroying  their  parents. 


[Eremites.] 

“  The  most  perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
many  days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and 
many  years  without  speaking.”— Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall, 

ch.  xxxvii. 

*2.  A  beadsman ;  one  who  is  be>und  to  pray  for 
another. 

“We  rest  your  hermits.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

Tf  Little  hermit,  Little  hermit-bird : 

Ornith. :  Phaethornis  eremita,  a  small  species  of 
humming-bird . 
hermit-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Swainson  and  others  to 
Monassa,  a  genus  of  Halcyonid®,  having  short 
wings  and  long  broad  tails.  They  often  rise  up  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  the  air,  make  a  swoop?  and  return 

to  their  former  station.  Habitat,  Brazil.  _  _ _ _  u  1U1K 

2-  The  genus  Phaethornis,  placed  by  Mr.  Gould  the  two  genera  Hernandia  and* Inocarpus.  Lindley  (Heroes,  lect.  i'.  J  instances  Odin  as  an  exemplifica- 
under  the  Trochilid®.  They  build  their  nests  at  and  others  reduce  the  order  to  a  tribe  of  Tliymela-  tion  of  the  former  case  ;  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
the  extremity  of  leaves. _ ce®.  [Hernandie.e.]  ogy  are  full  of  instances  of  the  latter  Gladstone 


from  it  was  formed  everything  in  the  world,  the 
human  soul  not  excepted. 
hern(l),s.  [Heron.] 

*hern  (2),  *herne,  subst.  [O.  Dut.  heme,  hirne; 

Icel.  hiarni .]  [Harns.]  The  brain,  the  skull. 

her-nan  -di-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Francisco  Her¬ 
nandez,  M.  D.,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hernandie®. 

It  consists  of  three  or  four  trees  with  apetalous 
flowers,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  bark, 
seed  and  young  leaves  of  Hernandia  sonora  are  ..  ...  . 

slightly  purgative.  The  wood  of  H.  guianensis  takes  any  great  man. 
fire  so  easily  that  it  has  been  used  for  amadou. 


Sometimes,  as  with  Remus  and  Romulus,  one 
parent  is  supposed  to  have  been  divine;  or,  the 
birth  to  have  been  attended  with  portents,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cyrus.  Many  instances  occur  in  Aryan 
mythology  and  folklore,  and  even  the  savage  Yura- 
car6s,  of  Brazil,  have  a  divine  hero  who  was  suckled 
by  a  jaguar.  (Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  i.  282.) 

*hero-errant,  s.  A  wandering  hero ;  a  knight- 

errant, 

hero-worship,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  Excessive  honor  or  respect  paid  to 


„  ,  “What  I  call  Hero-worship  and  the  Heroic  in  human 

her-nan-dl-a'-fe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hernan-  affairs.”— Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  lect.  i. 
di(a)  (q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l  2.  Compar.  Relig. :  Anthropomorphic  worship  of 

Hot. :  An  order  of  exogens  proposed  by  Blume  for  a  Nature  force,  or  the  deification  of  a  hero.  Carlyle 

h  A  IW  fl  O*  O  Dr  Q  rT  Ann  n  n  rl  i  a  a  ,1  T  AAA  .  1  r-.  T  1  A  ,1  1  A..  f  f  1  «  a  ~  A-  I  i  1 -  -  1 -  1  ■  A 


fate, 

or, 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ’  unite,  * 


camel,  her,  there; 
cur,  rule,  full;  try; 


pine,  pit, 
Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
ae,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


Hero 
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herringbone 


(Juventus  Mundi,  ch.  viii.)  says  that  “the  deifica¬ 
tion  of  heroes  in  the  age  of  Homer  was  rare,  and 
merely  titular.”  In  Virgil’s  time  it  had  developed 
into  a  cult,  as  is  proved  by  his  apostrophe  to  Augus¬ 
tus,  “Et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocari”  (Geora. 

1.  42.) 

“Hero-worship  weaves  a  spell  around  people  when  they 
approach  anything  Christian.” — M.  D.  Conway:  Lessons 
for  the  Day,  i.  4. 

Her -6,  s.  [See  compound.] 

Hero’s-fountain,  s.  [Fountain  U  (3).] 

Her  o  -di-an§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Herodianoi.  See  def.] 
Jewish  History:  A  short-lived  party,  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  rallied  round  Herod  the 
Tetrarch.  As  Herod  had  too  little  force  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  it  was  evidently  his  posi¬ 
tion  which  gained  him  followers.  Now  that  Judaea 
had  a  Roman  governor,  Herod  of  Galilee  was  the 
leading  representative  of  Jewish  nationality  men¬ 
aced  by  Rome.  Similarly,  the  Pharisees  were  the 
defenders  of  the  national  faith  against  the  influx  of 
classic  ethnicism .  These  u  nited  to  entangle  and  de¬ 
stroy  Jesus.  {Matt.  xxii.  15, 16 ;  Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13.) 

*her'-o-ess,  s.  [English  hero;  -es.s.]  A  female 
hero ;  a  heroine. 

“All  the  heroesses  in  Pluto’s  house. ’* 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  xi. 

he-ro  -ic,  *he-ro  -ick,  *he-ro-icke,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

bArcnque ;  from  Lat.  heroicus ;  Gr.  herdikos,  from 
heros=&  hero ;  Sp.  heroico;  Ital.  eroico.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  hero ;  character¬ 
istic  of  a  hero. 

“The  heroic  death  of  his  father.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  character,  qualities,  or  attributes 
of  a  hero ;  bold,  brave,  intrepid. 

“  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  24. 

3.  Producing  heroes. 

“Being  but  the  fourth  of  that  heroick  line.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  5. 

4.  Relating  to  or  describing  the  deeds  of  heroes. 

“All  things  became 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse.” 

Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam,  ii.  30. 

5.  Used  in  heroic  poetry ;  as,  heroic  verse,  a  heroic 
foot,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  heroic  verse. 

“Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell’s  dear  Zany, 
And  swears  for  heroics,  he  writes  best  of  any.” 

Rochester:  Trial  for  the  Bays. 

2.  A  hero. 

H  To  go  into  heroics :  To  use  high-flown  or  bom¬ 
bastic  language, 
heroic-age,  s. 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  age  in  which  heroes  or  demigods 
were  supposed  to  have  lived ;  it  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  the  historic  age. 

heroic-treatment,  s.  The  application  of  rem¬ 
edies  of  a  violent  character. 

heroic-verse,  s.  In  English,  German,  and  Ital¬ 
ian  poetry  the  iambic  of  ten  syllables;  in  French, 
the  iambic  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry  the  hexameter.  [Iambic,  Hexa¬ 
meter.] 

he-ro  -ic,  v.  t.  [Heroic,  a.  &s.]  To  celebrate  in 
heroic  verse. 

he  ro  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heroic; -al.]  The  same  as 
Heroic  (q.  v.). 

he  rd  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heroical;  -ly.]  In 
a  heroic  manner ;  like  a  hero. 

“The  Duke  of  Albemarle  (the  noted  Monk)  heroically 
stayed  in  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence.” — Pen¬ 
nant:  London,  p.  214. 

he-ro -ic-Jll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heroical;  -nes.s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heroical ;  heroism. 

*he-ro  -ic-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heroic;  - ly. ]  In  a 
heroic  manner;  heroically. 

“  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic.”  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,710. 

he-rc-ic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heroic;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  heroic ;  heroicalness. 

“There  is  more  happynesse  in  the  one,  but  more  hero- 
icknesse  in  the  other.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i., 
t.  14,  §  3. 

he-ro-i-com -ic,  he-ro-i-com  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
hero,  and  comic,  comical.']  Consisting  of  the  heroic 
and  the  comical;  burlesque. 

*her'-6-id,  s.  [Lat.  herols  (gen.  heroidis ) ;  Gr. 
hero'is.]  A  poem  in  epistolary  form,  supposed  to 
contain  the  sentiments  of  some  hero  or  heroine ; 
named  after  the  Heroides  of  Ovid. 


*he-ro  -i-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hero;  suff.  - fy .]  To 
make  a  hero  or  heroic. 

her-6-ine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  Gr.  heroine,  fern- 
of  heros— a  hero.] 

1.  A  female  hero;  a  female  of  extraordinary 
courage,  daring,  or  bravery. 

“For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze.” 

Byron:  An  Occasional  Prologue. 

2.  The  principal  female  character  in  a  play,  novel, 
poem,  romance,  &c. 

“  Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine .” 

Tennyson:  Princess  (Prol.),  217. 

*her-d-Ine,  v.  i.  [Heroine,  s.]  To  act  or  play 
the  heroine. 

her  -6-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Aero,1  -ism;  Fr.  hSroisme.] 
the  quality  or  character  of  a  hero ;  heroic  qualities 
or  actions;  bravery  , intrepidity. 

“Civilized  nations  will  admire  the  calm  heroism  of  the 
sufferer,  but  execrate  the  custom.” — Cogan:  On  the  Pas¬ 
sions,  pt.  ii.,  dis.  2.,  ch.  ii. 

her -on,  hern,  *hair-on,  *heir-one,  *heir- 
oun,  *her-oun,  s.  [Fr.  Mron ;  Prov.  aigros ;  Sp. 
agro;  Ital.  aghirone;  Sw.  hager ;  Dan.  heire,  all 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  heigir,  heiger,  heigero,  heigro.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  wading  bird,  Ardea  cinerea.  [Ardea.] 

(2)  The  genus  Ardea. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Ardeidm  (q.  v.).  . 

IT  Night  heron:  [Nygticorax.] 

heron’s-bill,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Erodium,  called  also  Stork’s-bill. 
[Erodium.]  Leudon  has  the  first,  Hooker  &  Arnott 
have  the  second  name.* 

her  -on-er,  *her-on  ere,  s.  [Eng.  heron ;  -er.] 
A  hawk  trained  to  fly  at  herons. 

“  Both  heroner  and  f aucon  for  riuere.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 

her  -6n-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  heron;  ~ry.]  A  place  where 
herons  breed. 

“A  large  heronry  above  three  miles  distant  from  me.” — 
Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxv.  (Note  25.) 

♦her-o-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hero;  Gr.  logos=  a 
discourse,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isf.J  One  who  writes  or 
discourses  about  heroes. 

*he-ros,  s.  [Hero.] 

her'-O-ship,  subst.  [English  hero ,  -ship.]  The 
character,  position,  or  state  of  a  hero. 

‘  ‘His  three  years  of  heroship  expired.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  644. 

*her'-pe,  s.  [Gr.  harpe.]  The  falcated  sword  of 
Perseus  ;  a  harlequin’s  wooden  sword, 
her  -pe§,  s.  [Gr.  herpes,  from  herpo= to  creep.] 
Path. :  A  skin  affection,  composed  of  vesicles 
grouped  on  an  inflamed  surface,  as  in  the  lip  ( her¬ 
pes  labialis )  in  pneumonia,  or  as  shingles  ( herpes 
zoster )  where  they  form  a  belt  round  half  the  body, 
never  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  old  supersti¬ 
tion  that  such  meeting  is  fatal ;  painful  and  affect¬ 
ing  the  nerves  and  general  health.  Nervine  tonics 
internally,  and  cooling  unguents  or  lotions  are  the 
necessary  treatment.  Duration,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  days. 

her-pes'-te§,  s.  [Greek  herpestes=  a  creeping 
thing.] 

Zodl.:  Ichneumon,  a  genus  of  small  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  Viverridse.  They  have  short  feet, 
with  five  half  palmated  toes,  a  long  body  and  tail. 
Herpestes  ichneumon  is  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon 
(q.  v.).  [Mungoos.] 
her-pes  -tig,  s.  [Herpestes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceee,  sub-tribe 
Eugratiolese.  Herpestis  amara,  an  Indian  herb,  is 
very  bitter. 

her-pet'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  herpes  (genit.  her  net  os)  = 
herpes  (q.  v.)  ;  -ic.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  herpes  in  particular,  or  cutaneous 
eruptions  generally. 

her-pet-o-log'-ic,  her-pet-6-log-ic-el,  a. 

[Eng.  herpetoloa(y ) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  herpetology  (q.  v.) . 

her-pet-ol-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  herpetolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  the  study  of  herpet¬ 
ology. 

her-pet  ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  herpeton=n  reptile,  a 
creeping  thing,  and  logos— a  discourse.]  The  de¬ 
partment  of  natural  science  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

her  pet-on,  s.  [Gr.  herpeton=n  creeping  thing, 
a  reptile,  from  herpo— to  creep.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  reptiles  having  two  soft  promi¬ 
nences  covered  with  scales  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle. 
Akin  to  Eryx .  Merrem  calls  it  Rhinopirus. 

her-pet-ot'-o-mist,  s.  [English  herpetotom(y) ; 
-ist.] 

Anat.  <&  Zool. :  One  who  for  purposes  of  study  or 
research  anatomizes  reptiles. 


her-pet-ot  -o-my,  s.  [Gr.  herpeton=&  creeping 
thing,  and  tome=a  cutting.] 

Anat.  dt  Zodl.:  The  anatomy  of  reptiles,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  zoOtomy. 

herr,  s.  [Ger.]  A  title  of  respect  given  to  gentle¬ 
men  of  position  in  Germany,  and  equivalent  to  the 
English  Mr. 

her-rer  -lte,  s.  [From  Herrera,  who  analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  A  cupreous  Smithsonite,  an  apple-green 
variety  of  Smithsonite. 

her -ring,  *her-ing,  s.  &  a.  [ A.  S.  hcering,  hear¬ 
ing;  Dut.  haring  (N.  H.) ;  Ger.  haring;  M.H.  Ger. 
herinc;  O.  H.  Ger.  herinch,  liarinc,  in  the  opinion 
of  Webster  and  Mahn  from  O.  H.  Ger.  heri;  Goth. 
harjis= an  army,  in  allusion  to  the  shoals  in  which 
herrings  appear;  Fr.  hareng;  Prov.  &  Sp.  arenc ; 
Port,  arenque ;  Ital.  aringa.  j 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ichthy.,  Ord.  Lang.,  Comm.,  <&c. :  A  well-known 
fish,  Clupea  harengus.  The  head  is  one-fifth  its 
total  length;  there  are  small  teeth  in  both  jaws; 
the  suboperculum  is  rounded;  the  ventral  fins 
begin  under  the  middle  of  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  has 
sixteen  rays.  Upper  parts  blue  or  green,  lower 
ones  silvery-white.  Length,  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
Food,  the  eggs  of  fishes,  small  crabs,  and  worms. 
The  herring  is  of  immense  economic  value.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  species  seems  to  be  about 
45°  N.  lat.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nearly  70,000  eggs  have 
been  found  in  a  single  female,  and  the  species  con¬ 
tinues  to  swarm,  though  caught  in  countless  num¬ 
bers  by  men,  besides  being  preyed  upon  by  whales, 
seals,  sharks,  predatory  birds,  &c, 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fish  described 
under  A,  or  its  near  allies. 

IT  King  of  the  Herrings :  [Chimera.] 

herring-buss,  s.  A  boat  of  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
used  in  the  herring  fishery. 

“The  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring-buss  fishery  has 
been  at  thirty  shillings  per  ton.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

herring- cur  er,  s.  One  whose  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  it  is  to  sal  t,  dry,  and  prepare  herrings  for  the 
market. 


herring-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  fishing  for  herrings.  The 
English,  it  is  said,  commenced  it  about  the  eighth 
century,  the  Dutch  following  about  1164.  The  art 
of  pickling  or  salting  herrings  is  ascribed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Beukels  or  Beukelson  of  Biervliet,  near  Sluys, 
who  died  in  1397 ;  a  tomb  was  erected  in  his  honor 
by  Charles  Y. 

2.  A  place  or  locality  where  herrings  are  fished 
for. 


-herring-gull,  s. 

Ornith. :  Larus  argentatus,  sometimes  called  the 
Silvery  Gull, 
herring-hog,  s. 

Zodl. :  The  common  porpoise. 

herring-pond,  s.  The  ocean.  (Slang.) 

IT  To  be  sent  across  the  herring-pond :  To  be  trans¬ 
ported.  (Eng.) 

herring-silver,  s.  A  composition  in  money  for 
the  custom  of  supplying  herrings  to  a  religious 
house.  ( Wharton.) 

her -ring-bone,  s.  &  a.  [English  herring,  and 
bone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  bone  of  a  herring. 

II.  Technically : 


1.  Masonry:  Rows  of  stone  or  paving-blocks  slop¬ 
ing  in  different  directions  in  alternate  rows. 

2.  Building  : 

Strutting- 
pieces  between 
joists,  laid  di¬ 
agonally  from 
the  top  of  one 
to  the  bottom 
of  another,  to 
prevent  lateral 
deflection. 

3.  Sewing :  A 
cross-stitch  i  n 
which  the 
threads arelaid 
diagonally  i  n 
rows. 

B.  As  adj.: 

Pertaining  toor 
resembling  the 
spine  of  a  her¬ 
ring;  hence  ap¬ 
plied  to  courses  Herringbone  Masonry, 

of  stone, 

stitches,  &c.,  laid  angularly,  so  that  those  in  each 
course  are  laid  obliquely  to  the  right  and  left  al¬ 
ternately. 


b(nl,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  -senophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shsin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


herringbone  stitch 

Herringbone-stitch,  s. 

Serving:  The  same  as  Hebeingbone,  A.  II.  3. 

hurringbone-work,  s. 

Mason.:  The  same  as  Hebeingbone,  A.  II.  1. 

her -ring-bone,  v.  t.  [Heeeingbone,  s.]  To  sew 
or  stitch  with  herringbone-stitch. 

herrn'-hfit-er,  s.  [Named  from  Herrnhut,  in 
Saxony.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  [Moeavians.] 

her  -ry,  v.  t.  [Harry.]  To  plunder ;  to  rob ;  to 
harry.  {Burns:  Hee  Balou.) 

her-r^-ment,  s.  [Eng.  Kerry;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  plundering ;  devastation  ;  pillage. 

“The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country.” 

Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

her§,  poss.  pro.  [Hee,  pro.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
her ;  the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  when  the  object 
referred  to  has  preceded ;  it  is  a  double  genitive, 
and  cannot  be  joined  to  a  noun. 

Her  -schel,  s.  [Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  the  discov¬ 
erer.]  [Herschelian.] 

Astron. :  The  planet  called  also  Georgium  Sidus, 
and  Uranus  (q.  v.). 

Her-schel'-I-sm.  «.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Optics  db  Astron. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Herschel,  and  specially  to  Sir  Wm.  Herschel 
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*her-shlp,  s.  [A.  S.  herian=to  plunder;  -ship.] 

1.  Plunder,  pillage,  destruction. 

“It  grieved  him  (he  said)  to  see  sic  hership  and  waste 
and  depredation.” — Scott:  Bob  Boy ,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  crime  or  offense  of  driving  or  carrying  off 
cattle  by  force ;  cattle-lifting.  _ 

3.  The  cattle  so  driven  or  carried  off. 

hers-Il-lon,  s.  [Fr.] 


hesperis 

hes-per-et  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hesperet(in) ;  -ic.] 
See  the  compound. 

hesperetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHioQp  Obtained  by [  the  action  of 
alkalis  on  hesperidin.  It  melts  at  225  .  Fused  with 
caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic  and 
protocatechuic  acids,  hydrogen  being  liberated. 

hes-per -e-tln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c .,hesper(idin) ;  -etin.] 

Chem. :  C6Ho02'CioH903.  It  is  obtained  along 
with  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  hes- 


Fort. :  A  beam,  frame,  or  plank  set  with  spikes  to 
stop  a  breach  or  way;  a  herse,  a  cheval-de-frise 

are  white,  and  melt  at  223°.  Hesperetin is  really  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  to  100°  with  caustic 
potash,  it  yields  hesperetic  acid  and  phloro-glucin. 


(q.  v.). 

herst’-pan,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  frying-pan. 

Her'-thg,,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Religions:  The  goddess  of  Earth,  worshiped  by 
the  ancient  Germans.  According  to  Tacitus  ( Ger¬ 
mania,  40) ,  she  was  adored  chiefly  among  the  Suevi, 
her  sanctuary  being  in  a  grove  on  an  island  in  the 
sea.  Sometimes  she  issues  from  her  island,  takes 
her  seat  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  cows,  and  goes  out 
through  the  world,  with  the  effect  of  making  peace 
everywhere  prevail. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  135th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Peters,  Feb.  18, 1874. 

Hertz -l-an  wave§,  s.  pi.  [After  Heinrich 
Hertz.]  Elect. :  Electro-magnetic  waves  or  vibra- 
'tions  propagated  through  space  by  electro-magnet¬ 
ic  induction,  first  experimentally  demonstrated  to 
exist  by  Heinrich  Hertz,  Ger.  electrician,  in  1888, 


XiolovllCl)  till  It  opovlclilj  IU  kill  Tv  llli  JJLDlovllDlj  ” 

astronomer  to  George  III.,  born  Nov.  15, 1738,  died  by  means  of  an  apparatus  termed  a  resonator  (q.  v.). 
August  23, 1822. 

Herschelian-rays,  s 


Pi- 

Op  tics,  &c. :  Non-luminous  rays  outside  the  red  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  They  were  first  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Herschelian-telescope,  s. 

Optic.  Instr. :  A  telescope  constructed  by  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Herschel,  in  1789,  or  any  one  of  a  similar  type. 
The  mirror  was  so  inclined  that  the  image  of  a 
star  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the  telescope  near 
the  eye-piece,  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
front-view  telescope.  The  rays  undergo  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  reflection,  and  there  is  therefore  but  little  loss 
of  light.  The  magnifying  power  is  the  quotient 
when  the  powerful  focal  distance  of  the  mirror  is 
divided  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-piece.  The 
instrument  constructed  by  Herschel  was  forty  feet 
long,  with  a  mirror  of  fifty  inches  diameter.  It  was 
the  most  magnificent  telescope  which  had  ever  been 
made,  and  was  not  exceeded  till  that  of  Earl  Rosse 
was  constructed.  [Telescope.] 

Her-SQhel-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  colorless,  or  white  trans¬ 
lucent  mineral  of  somewhat  vitreous  luster,  optic¬ 
ally  biaxial.  Hardness,  5-5 ;  specific  gravity  2‘06. 
Composition  :  Silica,  46‘46-47‘46 ;  alumina,  19-21-20‘90 


He-Sl-Od’-Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Contained  in,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  connected  with  the  poems  of  Hesiod, 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon.  Liddell  and  Scott  put  the  date  of 
Hesiod  about  100  years  latef  than  that  of  Homer. 


Hes-per-1-9,  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  Hesperia-the  West¬ 
ern  land  (Italy  or  Spain).] 

1.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  69th  found;  discov¬ 

ered  by  Sciaparelli,  April  29, 1861,  when  the  astrono¬ 
mer  Luther  first  saw  Leto.  tt 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hes- 
perid®  (q.  v.).  The  species  fly  with  extreme  rapid¬ 
ity. 

hes-per  -I-?in,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  hesperius,  from 
hesperus  =  the  evening  star ;  Gr.  hesperos ;  Latin 
vesper=the  evening.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  at  or  in  the  west ;  western. 

“Those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  568. 

B.  Assw&sf.:  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  west¬ 
ern  country. 

hes-per  -I-dse,  hes-per-I-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Latin 

hesper(ia) ;  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Rhopalocera  (Butterflies). 
The  antenn®,  which  are  widely  separated,  are  long 


,.T  ,  „  .  ,  ,.  and  abruptly  hooked ;  the  body  is  robust;  the  six 

“In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  Hyperion  becomes  his  j  of  uniform  size.  The  flight  is  short  and  jerking, 
father.”  Cox:  Aryan  Mythology  (ed.  1882),  p.  284.  whence  they  are  popularly  called  Skippers.  Larva 

he§'-I-t9H-§y,  s.  [Lat.  hcesitantia,  from  hcesitans,  like  that  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  with  a  much 
pr.  par.  of  hcesito=to  stick  fast.]  Hesitation,  un-  larger  head.  It  rolls  leaves  into  cylindrical  sheaths; 


certainty,  doubt,  vacillation,  indecision. 

“The  Spirit  of  God,  which  takes  away  all  doubtings  and 
hesitancies,  and  fills  us  with  a  full  assurance.” — Hopkins: 
Sermon  13. 

he§  -I-t9Ut,  a.  [Lat.  hcesitans,  pr.  par.  of  hcesito 
=to  stick  fast.]  Hesitating,  dubious,  in  doubt; 
not  ready  in  speech  or  action. 

he§  -1-te.nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hesitant;  -ly.]  In  a 
hesitating  manner ;  with  hesitation  or  doubt. 

“My  being  wont  to  speak  rather  doubtfully  or  hesi¬ 
tantly.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  (To  the  Reader.) 

he§-I-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hcesitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
hcesito  =  to  stick  fast,  from  hcesum,  sup .  of  hcereo  = 
to  stick ;  Fr.  hisiter.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  in  action ;  to  be  doubtful  or 
undecided  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination ; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty ;  not  to  be  ready  or 


.  .  x  t J\J  .  IA_T  o  Uo]lCLloD  VJL 

lime,  0‘38-4'75 ;  soda,  5'27-9'35  ;  potassa,  2’88-4'39,  and  prompt  in  word  or  action, 
water,  17'65-17'86.  Found  at  Aci  Real  in  Sici’ 


.  Sicily. 

herse,  hearse,  s.  [Heabse.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  framework  whereon  lighted  candles  were 
fixed,  and  which  was  used  as  a  temporary  canopy 
over  the  coffins  of 
distinguished  per¬ 
sons  during  the 
funeral  ceremo¬ 
nies. 

“For  the  f  a  ire 
damzell  from 
the  holy  herse, 

Her  loue-sicke 
heart  to  other 
thoughts  did 
steale.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III. 
ii.  48. 

2.  A  temporary 
monument  raised 
over's  grave ;  a 
framework  over 
an  effigy  on  a 
tomb. 

3.  A  carriage  in 
which  corpses  are  drawn  to  the  grave. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

“Herse  is  the  solemne  obsequie  at  funeralles.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  Nov. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  kind  of  gate  or  portcullis,  with  iron 
bars  like  a  harrow,  set  in  with  iron  pikes,  placed 
above  gates,  and  lowered  to  impede  the  advance  of 
an  enemy.  ( Voyle.) 

2.  Skin-dressing :  A  rectangular  frame  for  stretch¬ 
ing  a  skin,  which  is  to  remove  its  wrinkles  and  hold 
it  while  being  scraped.  Skins  for  parchment  are 
thus  stretched  for  fleshing,  scraping,  and  grinding. 

her-self ',  *hir-self,  pron.  [Eng.  her,  and  self.] 
The  reflexive  form  of  feminine  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  singular ;  also  used  in  emphasis. 


Herse. 


the  chrysalis  is  inclosed  in  a  transparent  cocoon. 
A  common  one  is  Pamphila  sylvanus,  or  the  Large 
Skipper.  [Skippeb.] 

hes-per-Id -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hesper(is)  (q.  v.); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Pot.:  An  order  in  Linnaeus’  Natural  System  of 
Botany.  He  included  under  it  the  genera  Citrus, 
Styrax,  and  Garcinia. 

hes-per  -I-dene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hesperid{ece) ; 
-ene.] 

Chem. :  C10H16.  A  terpene  contained  in  the  vola¬ 
tile  oil  of  orange  peel.  It  boils  at  178°.  Heated 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  it  yields  cymene. 

Hes-per'-i-de§,  s.  [Gr.J 

Greek  Mythology : 

1.  The  daughters  of  Night  or  the  granddaughters 
of  Hesperus,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  three  or  seven  in 
number,  possessors  of  the  fabulous  garden  of  golden 
fruit  watched  over  by  an  enchanted  dragon  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  earth.  It  was  one  of  the 
labors  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of  these  golden 
apples. 

2.  The  garden  watched  over  by  the  Hesperides. 

“  Is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  f” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

hes-per-I-dln,  hes-per-I-dlne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 

hesperid(ece) ;  -in,  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  C22H26O12.  A  glucoside  extracted  from 
dry,  unripe  bitter  oranges.  They  are  exhausted 
with  water,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  contain¬ 
ing  one  per  cent,  of  caustic  potash  ;  on  adding  HC1, 
impure  hesperidin  separates  out.  It  crystallizes 
from  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids  in  white,  mi¬ 
croscopic  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is 
soluble  in  dilute  potash,  and  the  solution  becomes 
orange  yellow  on  standing;  when  this  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  red,  then  violet. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash,  hesperidin  yields  proto¬ 
catechuic  acid. 

hes-per-Id  -i-um,  s.  [Dimin.  form  of  Lat.  hes¬ 
peris:  Gr.  hesperis  (genit.  hesperidos) =the  evening; 
pl.=the  Hesperides,  to  the  golden  fruit  in  whose 
garden  the  orange  is  here  compared.] 

Bot. :  A  many-celled,  few-seeded  superior  indehis- 
cent  fruit,  covered  by  a  spongy  separable  rind, 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  mesocarp  ;  the  en- 
docarp,  which  is  membranous,  forming  several 


2.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  slow  or  to  falter 
in  speaking. 

IT  (1)  With  regard  to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results 
from  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts ;  to  falter  arises  from  a  per¬ 
turbed  state  of  feeling.  The  slightest  difficulty  in 
uttering  words  constitutes  a  hesitation;  a  pause  or 
the  repetition  of  a  word  may  be  termed  hesitating : 
but  to  falter  supposes  a  failure  in  the  voice  as  well 
as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do  their  office. 

{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  hesitate  and  to 
demur,  see  Demur. 

he§'-I-tat'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hesitate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Hesitation,  doubt,  uncertainty. 
he§-i-tat-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hesitating ;  -ly.] 

In  a  hesitating,  doubtful,  or  uncertain  manner. 

he§  l-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hcesitatio,  from 
hcesitatus,  pa.  par.  of  hcesito=to  stick  fast;  Spanish 
hesitacion.] 

1.  Doubt;  uncertainty  of  opinion  or  decision;  a 
state  of  suspense  or  indecision  as  to  fact,  principles, 
or  determination. 

“  To  banish  hesitation,  and  proclaim 
His  happiness  her  dear,  her  only  aim.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  63. 

2.  A  stammering,  stuttering,  or  faltering  in  speech. 

“Many  clergymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  _  .  , - „  - 

with  such  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they  loculaments,  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and 
are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesitations.” —  containing  a  mass  of  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are 
s™ift.  imbedded.  Example,  the  orange.  Lindley  places 

he§'-l-ta-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  hesitat(e) ;  -ive.]  Inclined  the  Hesperidium  under  his  class  Syncarpi. 
to  or  showing  hesitation,  doubt,  or  indecision.  hes-per-I-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Hesperidal] 

he§ -I-ta-tor-?,  a.  [Eng.  hesitat{e) ;  -ory.]  Vac-  hes -per-is,  s.  [Lat.  hesperis;  Gr.  hesperis= as 
illating.  {North:  Examen,  p.596.)  adj.,  western;  as  subst.,  the  night-scented  gilly- 

hesn  «  rilMPi  flower.] 

~  L  rT  -J  Bot.:  Dame’s-violet,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 

Hes -per,  s.  [Latin  hesperus ;  Gr  .hesperos.]  The  family  Sisymbrid®.  Hesperis  matronalis,  a  plant 
evening  star.  with  white  or  lilac  flowers,  odorous  in  the  evening. 


fite,  fat, 
or*  wore. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ’ 


camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
cur,  rfile,  fflll;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hesperornis 

hes-per-or  -nls,  s.  [Gr.  hesperis— western,  and 
ornis= a  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  fossil  bird,  the  typical  one  of  tbe  order 
Odontolcffi,  sub-class  Odontornithes.  Hesperornis 
regalis  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Marsh  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America.  It  resembles  a 
diver,  Colymbus,  but  has  teeth  in  its  jaw,  and  only 
rudimentary  wings. 

Hes  -per-us,  s.  [Lucifer.] 

lies  -sen-  berg-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  F.  Hessen- 
berg,  a  crystallographer  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
Ger.  hessenbergit .] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  transparent  colorless  _  or 
bluish  mineral  of  adamantine  luster,  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  crystals  of  hematite  at  Mount  Fibia,  west 
of  the  hospice  of  St.  Gotha.  (Dana.) 

*Hes'-sene§,s.  pi.  [Essenes.] 

Hes -si-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Hess(e) ;  - ian .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Hesse  in  Germany. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Hesse. 

2.  A  Hessian-boot. 

Hessian-bit,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit  for 
bridles. 

Hessian-boot,  s.  A  kind  of  top-boot. 

“Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian-boot  and  pantaloon.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii. 

Hessian-fly,  s. 

Entorn.,  <&c. :  Cecidomyia  destructor ,  a  small 
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het-er-6-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  hetero- ;  and 
Lat.  branchiae— Gr.  hr  angchia— gills.) 

Zodl. :  De  Blainville’s  name  for  the  fourth  order 
of  his  Acephalophora.  He  divides  it  into  the  two 
families  of  Ascidians  and  Salpians. 

het-er-o-car'-pous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  kar- 
pos=fruit;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  fruit  of  two  or  more  forms. 

het-er-o-geph'-al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Eng.  cephalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  on  the  same  individual  plant  capit- 
ula,  or  heads,  wholly  of  male  and  others  wholly  of 
female  flowers.  The  term  was  first  used  by  De  Can¬ 
dolle. 

het-er-6§'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Greek 
her  as  horn.] 

Zodl. :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Lepidoptera, 
having  the  antennae  variously  shaped.  It  includes 
both  the  Hawk-moths  and  the  Moths  proper. 

het-er-O-Qer’-cgd,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  kerkos 
=tail,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.) 

Palceont.  <&  Ichthy. :  A  term  introduced  by  Agassiz 
to  describe  fishes  having  the  two  lobes  of  the  tails 
unequal  in  size.  The  spinal  column  is  prolonged 
through  the  upper  lobe,  but  the  lower  one  is  the 
larger.  This  pattern  of  tail,  an  antique  one,  was 
universal  through  nearly  the  whole  palaeozoic 
period,  the  modern  or  homocercal  tail  not  appear¬ 
ing  till  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  Middle 
Permian.  [Homocercal.]  But  the  older  type  did 
not  then  become  extinct;  it  has  lingered  on  till 
now,  existing  in  the  sturgeon,  &c. 


heterogenealness 


het-er-6-co  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  home 
=hair.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
comese  (q.  v.). 

het-er-6-co  -me-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
com(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composites.  Tribe  Vernoni- 
acese. 

het-er-6-dac-tyl,  het-er-6-dac’-tyle,  a. 

[Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  daktylos— a  finger. 

Zodl. :  Having  the  toes  different  in  number  or  in 
form  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

het’-er-6-don,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  colubrine  snakes,  found  in 
America.  When  irritated  they  raise  the  head  in  a 
threatening  manner,  dilating  the  back  of  it  and  the 
neck,  but  are  harmless, 
het -er-6-donts,  s.  pi.  [Heterodon.] 

Zodl.:  The  same  as  Diphyodonts  (q.  v.). 

het  -er-6-dox,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  heteros— different, 
other,  and  doxa— an  opinion.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contrary  to  received  or  estabUshed  doctrines, 
principles,  or  standards  ;  not  orthodox  ;  heretical. 

“  Partiality  may  be  observed  in  some  to  vulgar,  in  others 
to  heterodox  tenets.” — Locke. 

2.  Holding  opinions  or  doctrines  contrary  to  those 
received  or  established  ;  not  orthodox  in  opinions. 


'dipterous  insect  of  the  family  Tipulidee,  the  larva  - 

of  which  attacks  wheat  crops  in  this  country.  Ichthy.  <&  Palceont. :  Inequality  in  the  lobes  of  the 

hess'-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Hess,  who  described  tail.  It  is  opposed  to  homocercy  (q.  v.). 
it.] 


Min.:  An  orthorhombic  gray  sectile  mineral  of 
metallic  luster.  Hardness,  2-3’5 ;  specific  gravity,  8’3- 
8’6.  Composition :  Tellurium,  37’2 ;  silver,  62’8=100. 
Found  in  the  Altai  Mountains  in  a  talcose  rock, 
also  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  (Dana.) 

best,  s.  [A.  S.  hoes=a  command,  from  hdtan=  to 
command;  Icel.  heit= a  vow,  heita=to  call,  to 


“If  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stem  judges 
would  not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him.” — Macaulay: 
het  -er-o-9er-§y,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  ker-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  peculiar  opinion  or  doctrine  ;  a 
doctrine  at  variance  with  that  generally  received  or 
established. 

“It  was  reasoned  whether  that  last  heterodox  should  be 
retained.”— Hales:  Remains;  Balcanqual's  Lett,  from, 
Synod  of  Dort. 


het-er-o-§er  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
cer(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles.  The 
antennse  are  short,  and  have  eleven  joints,  the  two 
basal  ones  large,  the  remainder  forming  an  obso- 
letely  serrated  mass ;  the  head  elongated,  inserted 
up  to  the  eyes  in  the  thorax,  body  depressed.  They 
inhabit  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  or  the  sands  of 


het -er-6-dox-ly,  adv. 
In  a  heterodox  manner. 


[Eng.  heterodox;  - ly .] 


command’;  the”ocean,in  which  they  burrow  by  means  of  their 


_ _ _  .  wJ)tr«;-wwuuiiQuu,  foccnrial 

Goth.  haitan= to  command.]  A  command,  an  in-  -I  * 

junction,  a  precept. 

“You  in  many  a  danger  true, 

At  Duncan’s  hest  your  blades  that  drew.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  18. 

*hes'-ter,  a.  [Lat.  hesternus,  from  keri = yester¬ 
day.  J  Pertaining  to  yesterday. 

“If  a  chronicler  should  misreport  exploytes  that  were 
enterprised  but  hestem  day.” — Holinshed. 

Hes  -tl-gt,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Myth.:  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  Vesta  (q.  v.) 


het-er-OQ'-er-us,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  keras 
=  a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hetero- 
ceridae. 

het-er-o-chro-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
chroma= color.] 


het  er-6-dox-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heterodox;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beingheterodox  ;  heterodoxy. 

het -er-6-dox-y,  *het-er-o-dox-ie,  s.  [English 

heterodox;  - y .]  An  opinion  or  doctrine  opposed  to 
or  at  variance  with  those  established  or  generally 
received ;  an  opinion  or  doctrine  which  is  not  ortho¬ 
dox. 

“Another  heterodoxy  of  his,  concerning  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.” — Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  39. 

het-er-od -ro-mous,  a.  [Pref  .hetero-,  and  Gr. 


iruriou  —  guiui.  I  „  _  , -  .  - 7  h 

Bot.  (of  composite  plants) :  Having  the  florets  of  dromos—a  running,  a  course.]  .  .  , 

the  ray  different  from  those  of  the  disc.  .  Sot. :  A  term,  applied  when  the  spirals  in  the 


het  -er-6-clIne,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  kline= 
a  ^MUu:  A  variety  of  Braunite.  It  is  found  at  St. 


?:  An  asteroid,  the  forty-sixth  found.  It  Marcel  in  Piedmont.  Called  also  Marcelline  (q.  v.). 


het -er-6-clIt-al,  a.  [Eng.  heteroclit(e) ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Heteroclitic  (q.  v.). 


2.  Astron . .  — _ 

was  discovered  by  Pogson,  August  16,  1857. 

he  -sjf-chast,  s.  [Greek  hesychastes= one  who 
leads  a  retired  life,  a  hermit:  kespckos=quiet, 
calm  ;  hesychazo= to  be  quiet,  still,  or  calm.] 

Church  History ,  <£c. : 

1.  Gen. :  A  quietist  (q.  v.).  .  ,  , 

2.  Spec. :  A  fraternity  of  quietist  monks,  who  had 
a  monastery  at  Mount  .  Athos.  Their  case  was 
brought  before  two  councils  held  at  Constantinople 
in  1314  and  1351,  at  both  of  which  they  triumphed. 

Called  also  Omphalopsuchoi  (Navel-souls),  Massal- 
ians,  and  Eucbites. 

het'-8.r-l§m,  het'-3dr-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  hetaira= a 

female  companion,  and  hetairizo=to  be  a  compan-  - *  .  - 

ion.]  The  doctrine  or  theory  that  in  primitive  or  common  rule  or  torms. 

stages  of  society  all  the  women  in  a  tribe  are  held  “There  are  strange  heteroclites  in  religion  now-a-days.’ 

in  common.  [Marriage,  Promiscuity.]  — Howell ,  bk.  iv.,  let.  35. 

“Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writers  to  2.  Anything  incomplete,  or  imperfect  in  anyway, 

imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  unqualified  “indexes  for  the  most  part  are  heteroclites,  I  mean, 

hetairism.”— Spenser:  Principles  of  Sociology,  §  AH.  ~  either  redundant  in  what  is  needless,  or  defective  in  what 

het-er-ac'-mjf.s.  [Pref.  heter-,  andGr.  akme= a  is  needful.”— Fuller:  Worthies;  Norfolk. 
point,  an  edge.]  .  *B.  As  adjective: 

Bot.:  A  collective  term  applied  by  Mr.  Britten  to  &  Gram  '  Deviating  from  the  regular  or 

ThefevelSnt  the  ordinary  form  of  inflection ;  irregularly  infected, 

female  organs,  or  vice  versa.  (Suppl.  to  Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

het-er-g.-den’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  heter-;  Gr.  aden- a 

gland,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  .,  ,  , 

Anat. :  A  term  used  to  describe  an  accidental 
tissue  of  a  glandular  structure,  occurring  in  parts 
devoid  of  glands. 

*het'-er-arch-f,  *et'-er-arcli-? , s.  [P ref.  heter-, 
and  Gr.  arche= rule,  government.]  The  rule  or 
government  of  an  alien. 

“  Next  to  anarchy  is  eterarchy.” — Bishop  Hall:  Sermon ; 

Christ  and  Ccesar. 


development  of  the  stem  and  branches  turn  in 
opposite  directions,  as  in  the  Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua. 

het'-er-ce-§I§ni,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr  oikos- 
mos=peopling,  colonization  ;  oikos= a  house.] 

Bot. :  Different  stages  of  development  in  species. 
Used  specially  of  fungals.  (Rossiter.) 


het  -er-o-cllte,  s.  &  a._  [Lat.  heteroclitus,  from  het-er-og'-a_nious,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  gamos 
r.  heteroklitos  =  otherwise  (that  is,  irregularly),  —marriage,  and  Eng.  suff. -ows.] 


Bot. :  Having  in  a  capitulum  or  head  the  florets 
of  the  ray  either  neuter  or  female,  while  those  of 
the  disc  are  male. 

het-er-og  s.  [Heterogamous.] 


of 

to  resemblance. 

bdil,  b«5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion. 


Gr.  _ _ _ — 

inflected:  heteros  —  different,  other,  and  klino — to 
bend,  to  inflect.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit.  <&  Gram. :  A  word  which  deviates  from  the 

regular  or  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in  declen-  Bot.:  The  fertilization  of  a  stigma  by  pollen  de- 
sion  or  conjugation  ;  a  word  which  is  irregularly  or  pjyQjj  from  some  other  flower. 

anomalously  inflecte  .  “These  circuitous  methods  of  fertilization  may  be 

*11.  Figuratively:  called  he terogamy  or  crooked  fertilization.” — R.  Brown: 

1.  A  person  or  thing  deviating  from  the  ordinary  Botany  (1874),  p.  418. 

het-er-6-gan-glI-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gahgliatus— haying  ganglia ; 
Gr.  gangglion=  a  tumor  near  a  tendon.] 

Zodl. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Owen  for  the 
sub-kingdom  Mollusca,  from  their  having  the 
nervous  system  heterogangliate  (q.  v.).  (Owen: 
Invert.  Animals  (1843),  p.  13.) 

het-er-6-gan'-glI-ate,  a.  [Heterogangliata.] 
Zodl. :  Having  the  nervous  system  composed  of 
scattered  and  unsymmetrical  ganglia.  Example, 
the  Mollusca.  (Owen:  Invert.  Animals  (1843),  p. 
268.) 

*het  -er-o-gene,  a.  [Gr.  heteros=  other,  differ¬ 
ent,  and  grenos=kind,  kin.]  The  same  as  Hetero¬ 
geneous  (q.  v.). 

“An  old  French  hood 
And  other  pieces  heterogene  enough.” 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  ii.  L 

het-er-6-gen  -e-  al,  a.  [Eng.  heterogene  (q.  v.) ; 
-al.)  The  same  as  Heterogeneous  (q.  v.). 

“As  much  in  heterogeneal  parts  as  homogeneal.” — 
Rigby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xiv. 

*het-er-6-gen  -e-3Ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heterogeneal ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heterogeneal; 
heterogeneity. 


The  heter  oolite  nouns  of  the  Latin  should  not  be 
touched  in  the  first  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
tongue.” — Watts. 

2.  Fig. :  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  rule  or  way ; 
anomalous. 

“One  of  those  heteroclite  animals  who  finds  his  place 
anywhere.”—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
iii. 

het-er-o-cllt’-lc,  *het-er-Q-clIt'-Ic-a.l,  a. 
[Eng.  heteroclit(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Deviating  from  the 
ordinary  or  common  rule ;  anomalous. 

Sins  heteroclitical,  and  such  as  want  either  name  or 


irist  and  Ccesar.  nrecedent  "—Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xix. 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  —  shun; 


§hin, 

-tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


heterogeneity 


2176 


heterotaxy 


het-er-o-ge-ne  -It-^,  s.  [Eng.  heterogen{e) ; 
■ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heterogeneous; 
opposition,  contrariety,  or  dissimilitude  of  nature 
or  qualities. 

“A  heterogeneity  of  the  component  parts.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  298. 

2.  Au  opposes,  contrary,  or  dissimilar  part. 

“The  same  distilled  into  a  retort,  does  yield  far 

other  heterogeneities.” —Boyle. 

het-er-£>-ge'-ne-Ous,  a.  [Gr.  heterogenes  =  of 
another  kind ;  pref.  hetero-,  and  genos— race.] 

I.  Ordj  Lang. :  Differing  in  kind ;  mixed ;  various. 
“To  select  from  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  9ucli 

papers  as  immediately  bear  on  his  own  researches.” — J.  S. 
Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Having  more  than  one  nature  or  sub¬ 
stance.  {Harvey.) 

2.  Math. :  A  polynomial  is  heterogeneous  when  all 
its  terms  have  not  the  same  number  of  literal  fac¬ 
tors  :  thus,  a.2-j-2 bc3—y  is  a  heterogeneous  expression. 

he-ter-o-ge-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [ Eng.  heterogene¬ 
ous;  - ly .]  In  a  heterogeneous  manner. 

“The  rooms  are  veryjheterogeneously  filled.” — Johnson: 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

he-ter-S-ge'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heterogene¬ 
ous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hetero¬ 
geneous  ;  heterogeneity. 

“Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogeneousness  of  senti¬ 
ments  may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work  does  not  really 
belong  to  Die  reputed  author.” — Johnson:  General  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Shakespeare’ s  Plays. 

he-ter-o-gen  e-sis,  het-er-og'-en-^,  s.  [Gr. 
heteros= one  of  two,  and  gre?iesis=origin,  birth, 
generation.] 

■fl.  What  was  formerly  called  spontaneous  gene¬ 
ration,  now  termed  abiogenesis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Herbert  Spencer’s  name  for  what  Owen  calls 
metagenesis  (q.  v.).  [Alternation  of  Genera¬ 
tions.] 

3.  Professor  Huxley  would  confine  the  use  of  the 
term  heterogenesis  to  that  kind  of  generation  in 
which  the  offspring  is  altogether  and  permanently 
unlike  the  parent.  Professor  Milne  Edwards  has 
therefore  called  this  latter  xenogenesis  (q.  v.). 
{Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1870),  p.  lxxvii.) 

het-er-6-£e-net'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Eng. 
geneti»{q.  v.).] 

Biol. !  Of  br  pertaining  to  heterogenesis ;  hetero¬ 
geneous. 

he-ter-og'-en-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  heterogen{esis) ;  -ist.] 
A  believdr  in,  or  defender  of,  Heterogenesis  (q.  v.). 
he-ter-og  -en-^f,  s.  [Heterogenesis.] 
het-er-o-graph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  heterograph {y) ; 
•ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  heterography  (q.  v.) . 

het-er-og -rp,-phy,  s.  [Gr.  7i,eferos=other,  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  graphd=  to  write.  ]  A  method  of  spelling 
in  which  the  same  letters  have  different  powers  in 
different  words,  as  g  in  go  and  gin. 

het-er-og  -f  n-u,  s.  pi.  [Pref,  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
gyne=a  woman.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Hymenoptera  in  which  the 
neuters  and  females  are  wingless.  The  antennae  are 
bent,  the  tongue  small,  rounded,  and  vaulted,  or 
spoonlike.  It  contains  the  Formicida?  (Ants). 

het-er-6id  -e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Greek 
eidos= form.  ] 

Bot:  Diversified  in  form.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 
het-er-ol'-S-gous,  a.  [Gr.  heteros= other,  differ¬ 
ent,  and  loj/os= proportion.]  Consisting  of  different 
elements,  or  of  the  same  elements  combined  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions ;  different ;  the  opposite  to  ho¬ 
mologous  (q.  v.) . 

het'-er-ol-ft-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  heteros= different,  and 
logos= proportion.]  The  absence  of  relation,  lack 
of  analogy  ;  the  opposite  to  homology  (q.  v.). 

het-er-oni  -er~u,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
wieros=the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles) ,  having 
five  articulations  in  the  first  four  tarsi,  and  four  in 
the  other  two.  Mr.  Westwood  divided  them  into 
the  Trachelia,  possessing  a  distinct  neck,  and  the 
Atrachelia,  in  which  the  head  is  inclosed  in  the 
thorax  as  far  forward  as  the  eyes.  Latreille,  who 
founded  this  section,  divided  it  into  the  sub-sections 
Melasoma,  Taxicornes,  Stenelytra,  and  Trachelides 
(q.  v.). 

het-er-om  -er-an,  s.  [Heteromera.] 

Entom. :  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  section  heter¬ 
omera  (q.  v.). 

het-er-om  -er-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  Gr.  meros= 
a  part,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min!)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Yesuvianite,  occurring  in 
small  green  prisms  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

het-er-om  '-er-ous  (1),  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  hetero- 
mer(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  ] 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Heteromera 
iq.  v.). 


het-er-om  -er-ous  (2) ,  a.  [Prefix  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  meros—  a  part.]  • 

1.  Bot.:  For  def.  see  compound. _ 

2.  Chem. :  Differing  completely  in  chemical  com¬ 
position. 

heteromerous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  in  which  the  same  filaments  so  ram¬ 
ify  as  to  constitute  two  distinct  layers  of  tissue,  a 
comparatively  thin,  usually  transparent,  but  close 
outer  layer  or  cortex,  and  an  inner,  loose,  hyphal 
layer  called  the  medulla,  inclosed  by  the  former. 
Called  also  stratified  lichens.  {Thom6.) 

het-er-6-morph’-Ic,  het-er-6-morph  -ous,  a. 
[Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  morphe=ior'm,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic, 
-ous.  ] 

1.  Science:  Having  two  or  more  different  forms ; 
of  an  irregular  or  unusual  form. 

2.  Bot.:  Presenting  the  phenomena  of  hetero¬ 
morphism  (q.  v.). 

3.  Entom.:  A  term  used  of  the  larvae  of  those 
insects  (really  the  whole  of  the  class)  which  differ 
more  or  less  from  the  imago.  {Owen.) 

het-er-6-morph-I§m,  het-er-S-morph-jf,  s. 
[Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  morphe=l orm,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ism.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  term  used  of  different  forms  of  plants 
which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  relative 
length  of  their  stamens  and  pistils.  Thus  there  are 
dimorphic  and  trimorphic  forms  of  Primula.  [Di¬ 
morphism.] 

2.  Crystallog. :  Crystallization  in  different  forms, 
though  in  the  several  cases  there  is  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  similarly  arranged. 

het  er-6-morph-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Greek 
mbrphe=iorm,  and  English,  &c.,  suff.  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Jamesonite  (q.  v.). 
het-er  o-morph  -ous,  a.  [Heteromorphic.] 
het-er-6-morph  -y,  s.  [Heteromorphism.] 
het  -er-6-mys,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Greek  mus 
=  a  mouse.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  rodents,  proposed  by  Desmarest. 
It  is  of  the  family  Saccomyina  or  Saccomyidse. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  Heteromys  anomalus, 
the  spiny-pouched  rat  of  Trinidad. 

het-er-o-ne'-me-se,  het-er-6-ne  -me-u,  s.  pi. 
[Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  nema=  that  which  is  spun, 
yarn,  thread.  So  named  from  their  more  compli¬ 
cated  germination  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
thallogens.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  Fries  to  the  higher  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  now  classed  as  acrogens  in  distinction 
from  thallogens. 

het-er-6-ne  -me-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  hetero- 
neme{ce) :  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belongingTo  the  Heteronemese.  Used 
by  Bartling  specially  of  mosses. 

het-er-on -y-mous,  a.  [Greek  heteros=other, 
different ;  onoma= a  name,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous. ] 
Having  a  different  name. 

het-er-6-ofi  -§I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  heteros= other, 
different,  and  ow.s‘ia= essence.] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  different  nature  or  essence. 

B.  As  subst.  { pi.)  :  An  Arian  sect,  which  held  that 
the  Son  was  of  a  different  essence  from  the  Father. 
[Aetians.] 

het-er- 6  off  -§I-ous,  a.  [Heteroousian.]  The 
same  as  Heteroousian,  a. 

het-er-6-pap-pe-ge,  s.  pi.  TMod.  Lat.  hetero- 
pappus)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Asteroideee. 
het-er-6-pap -pus,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
p«ppo.s=dowii.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
pappeee. 

het-er-o-path -ic,  a.  [Gr.  heteropath{y) ;  - ic .] 
The  same  as  Allopathic  (q.  v.). 

he-ter-op  -a  thy,  s.  [Gr.  heteropatheia=suBer- 
ing  in  another  place;  counter-irritation.]  The  op¬ 
posite  of  homoeopathy  ;  allopathy  (q.  v.). 

het-er-oph  -a-gl,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 

phagein= to  eat.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  applied  to  a  section  or  sub-class 
of  birds  of  which  the  young,  which  leave  the  egg 
blind,  are  without  feathers,  and  so  helpless  that 
they  require  to  be  fed  and  tended  by  their  parents 
for  some  time. 


thet’-er-o-phyl,  s.  [Heterophylli.] 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  Heterophylli  (q.  v.). 

het-er-oph  -yl-ll ,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon=  a  leaf.] 

^001. :  A  sub-section  of  Ammonites,  one  of  those 
with  the  band  round  and  convex. 


het^er-oph  -yl-lous  (or  het-er-o-phjrl'-lous), 

a.  [Lng.  heterophyll{y) ;  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  of  different  form  on  the  same 
plant. 


het-er-oph -yl-lus,  s.  [Heteeophyll.] 
het-er-oph  -  jfl-ly,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon=a\eat.] 

Bot. :  Variation  in  the  external  form  of  leaves, 
het -er-6-pod,  s.  [Heteropoda.] 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  Heteropoda  (q.  v.). 
het-er-op  -6-du>  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr, 
poda,  pi.  pous  {genit.  podos)=&  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  group  of  branchial  gasteropoda,  m 
which  the  propodium  is  turned  into  a  laterally 
compressed  fin,  while  the  epipodia  are  absent— i.  e., 
in  which  the  foot  is  so  modified  as  to  form  a  swim¬ 
ming  organ.  {Huxley,  &c.)  The  Heteropoda  are 
the  same  as  Nucleobranchiata  (q.  v.)  of  DeBlain- 
ville,  and  S.  O.  Woodward  prefers  the  latter  name. 
They  are  delicate  and  transparent  animals,  some 
only  with  shells.  They  swim  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea  instead  of  creeping  at  the  bottom.  Families 
Firolidse  and  Atlantidse. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Heteropoda  came  into  being  not 
later  than  the  Lower  Silurian. 

het-er-op -o-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  heteropod{a)  \ 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

ZoOl.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Heteropoda  (q.  v.) 
het-er-op -ter,  s.  [Heteroptera.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  heteroptera  (q.  v.). 
het-er-op  -ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=a  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  or  Rhyncota. 
The  anterior  wings  constitute  hemelytra,  being 
chitonous  toward  the  base,  and  membranous 
toward  the  apex.  The  rostrum  springs  from  the 
front  of  the  head ;  the  inner  margins  of  the  wing 
are  straight  or  depressed ;  the  antennae  moderate 
in  size,  with  the  joints  few  and  large.  Stephens 
makes  them  an  order.  Tribes  or  groups  two— Hydro- 
corizae  (Water-bugs),  and  Geocorizae  (Land-bugs). 

het-er-6-rhI  -zg.l,  a.  [Pref.  hetero- ;  Gr.rhiza— 
a  root,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al.] 

Bot.  {of  roots) :  Having  the  root  and  the  stem 
markedly  different,  as  in  ferns,  equisetaceee,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  lycopodiaceae. 

het-er-osc-l-an  (sc  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  heter- 
oscii,  s.  pl.=heteroscians ;  Gr .heteroskios,  adj.  from 
pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  skia= a  shadow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Astron.  <&  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  two  parts  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  so  situated  with  regard  to  each 
other  that  the  shadows  of  two  persons,  the  one  in 
the  one  place  and  the  other  in  the  other,  will  fall  in 
different  directions, 

B.  As  substantive : 

Astron.  db  Geog. :  Persons  living  in  such  parts  of 
the  earth  as  to  make  their  shadows  fall  different 
ways.  They  must  obviously  exist,  some  in  the 
northern,  and  others  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
het-er-0  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  heteros= another,  different.] 
Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  one  form  of 
an  inflectional  part  of  speech,  as  of  a  noun,  verb, 
or  pronoun,  is  used  for  another. 

het -er-o-site,  s.  [Gr.  heteros= other,  different; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Triphylite.  {Dana.)  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a  distinct 
species. 

het-er-os  -por  ous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  sporos 
=  a  seed,  ...  a  spore,  and  Eng.  suff. -oms. J 
Bot. :  Having  spores  of  different  series.  (See  the 
compound.) 

heterosporous  vascular  cryptogams,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  series  of  vascular  cryptogams  which  j>ro- 
duce  two  kinds  of  spores,  macrospores,  or  larger, 
and  microspores,  or  smaller  spores.  They  are  Fili- 
ces  (Ferns),  Equisetaceee,  Ophioglossacete,  R.hun 
carpeee,  and  Lycopodiaceee.  {Thome.) 

het-er-o^stat  -Ic,  a.  [Prefix  hetero-,  and  Eng. 
static .]  Diversely  electrified. 

thet'-er-o-stro-phe,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
strophe= a  turning.] 

ZoOl. :  The  reversal  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
spire  of  a  shell  turns.  [Sinistral.] 

het'-er-o-styled,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Eng. 
styled .]  [Style  {Bot.).] 

.  Bot.:  Exhibiting  the  phenomenon  ofheterostyl- 
ism  (q.  v.).  {Darwin.) 

het-er-o-styT-i§m,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  stylos 
=a  piUar,  (Mod.  Bot.)  a  style,  and  Eng.,  &c„  suff. 
-ism.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  when  different  flowers  of  the 
same  species  have  stamens  and  styles  (here  used 
for  pistils)  of  different  lengths.  Examples,  Linum 
perenne  and  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  plants  of 
which  there  are  two  forms,  the  long  styled  and  the 
short  styled.  [Dimorphism.] 

het -er-o-tax-^,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  andGr.  taxis= 
arrangement.] 

Bot.:  Deviation  of  organs  from  their  ordinary 
arrangement  or  position. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

s6n; 


father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine; 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


heterothalameae 
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hexane 


het-er-o-tha-lam  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
thalam(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Asteroide®. 
het-er-6-thal-g.-mus,  s.  [Prefix  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  thalamos= an  inner  chamber.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
thalame®  (q.  y.). 

het-er-6-the -eg,,  s.  [Prefix  hetero -,  and  Lat. 
theca— Gr.  theke=a  hull,  a  covering,  an  envelope.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hetero- 
thece®  (q.  v.). 

het-ero-the'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
thec(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Asteroide®. 
het-er-ot  -o  mous,  a.  [Pref  hetero-;  Gr.  tome 
—  a  cutting,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Min. :  Having  a  different  cleavage  from  that  nor¬ 
mal  to  the  species. 

het-er-ot-6-pjr,  s.  [Gr.  heteros=  other,  and  topos 
=place.] 

Med. :  A  deviation  from  the  natural  position ; 
used  in  connection  with  organs  or  growths  which 
are  abnormal  in  situation. 

het-er-ot-ri-cha,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  heteros— other,  and 
thrix  (genit.  trichos)  =  a  hair.] 

ZoGl.:  A  division  of  Infusoria  having  fine  cilia 
all  over  the  body,  and  a  circle  of  larger  ones  around 
the  anterior  end. 

het-er-ot  -ro  pgl,  het-er-ot -ro-poiis,  adj. 
[Pref.  hetero -,  and  Gr.  trope=  a  turn,  a  turning.] 
Bot.  (of  an  embryo) :  Lying  parallel  with  the 
hilum,  having  the  radicle  pointing  neither  to  the 
apex  nor  to  the  base  of  the  seed,  but  lying  across  it. 
*heth-ing,  s.  [A.S.]  Shame,  mockery,  contempt. 

“Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til scorne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  21.,  4,108. 

het-man,  s.  [Pol.;  cf.  Ger.  hauptman= head¬ 
man.]  The  title  of  the  head  or  general  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks.  It  was  abolished  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  but  still  sur¬ 
vives  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  title  of 
Chief  Hetman  is  now  held  by  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Russia. 

“The  Ukraine’s  Hetman,  calm  and  bold.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  iii. 

heuch  -er  a  (eu  as  61),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Henry  de  Heucher,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  and  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Saxifragacere.  Heuchera  amer- 
icana  is  the  alum-root  of  America ;  it  is  powerfully 
astringent. 

heugh  (gh  guttural),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob¬ 
ably  connected with  high.] 

1.  A  precipice  ;  a  steep,  perpendicular  rock. 
“From  the  top  of  a  heugh  or  broken  bank  [he]  enjoyed 

the  scene.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  A  coal-mine  ;  a  pit. 
heuk  (1),  s.  [Hook,  s.] 

*heuk  (2),  s.  [Wei.  hug=a  coat.]  An  outer  gar¬ 
ment  or  mantle  worn  by  women  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  afterward  adopted  by  men.  (Fair- 
holt.) 

heu-lan-dlte,  s.  [Named  after  H.  Heuland,  an 
English  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic,  transparent  or  translucent 
brittle  mineral,  of  pearly  luster,  and  white,  red, 
gray,  or  brown  color ;  its  hardness,  3'5  to  4 ;  specific 
gravity,  2-2.  Composition:  Silica,  58'20  to  59'64; 
alumina,  15T4  to  17’92  ;  lime,  5*88  to  7-65  ;  soda,  0  to 
1T6  ;  potassa,  0  to  2’35  ;  water,  14'33  to  17'48.  Occurs 
chiefly  in  amygdaloid,  though  occasionally  on 
gneiss,  &c. 

he-ve-a,  s.  [From  hev£,  the  native  name  of  these 
trees  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribejCrotone®. 
It  is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Siphonia.  The 
species  furnish  the  Para  Rubber,  the  best  kind  of 
caoutchouc. 

hew  (ew  as  u),  *hewe,  *hew-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
hedwan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  houwen;  Dan.  hugge;  Sw. 
hugga;  Icel.  kOggva ;  Ger.  heuen;  O.  H.  Ger.  hou- 
wan;  Russ,  kov'ate;  Lat.  cndo—  to  strike,  to  pound.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  by  blows  with  an  edged  instrument ;  to 
cut  or  fell  with  an  ax. 

“  Well  coude  he  hewen  wood  and  water  bere.” 

#  f  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,424. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  with  an  ax  or  similar  instru¬ 
ment. 

“  Solomon  tolde  out  foure  score  thousand  men  to  hewe 
stones  in  the  mountains.” — Geneva  Bible  (1561),  2  Chron. 
ii.  2. 

3.  To  form  or  shape  by  labor  or  continued  effort. 

“This  river  .  .  .  has  a  long  valley  that  seems  hewn 

out  on  purpose  to  give  its  waters  a  passage.” — Addison: 
Italy. 

4.  To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  hack  ;  to  chop. 

“Him  in  a  hundred  parts  Astolpho  hews.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xv. 


*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cut  down ;  to  destroy. 

“Hew’d  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 

Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  life.” 

Byron:  On  Hearing  Lady  Byron  Was  III. 

2.  To  cut  by  force  of  arms  ;  to  force. 

“  Look  around  while  I  securely  go, 

And  hew  a  passage  through  the  sleeping  foe.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  AEneid,  ix.  433. 

3.  To  form  by  labor. 

“  Nor  is  it  so  proper  to  hew  out  religious  reformations 
by  the  sword.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*hew  (ew  as  u)  (l),s.  [Hew,  u.]  Destruction 
by  hewing  or  cutting  down  ;  a  hacking. 

“Of  whom  he  makes  such  hauocke  and  such  hew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  49. 

hew-hole,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  Green 
Woodpecker,  Picus  viridis. 

*hew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Hue.] 

1.  Hue;  color. 

2.  Shape,  appearance. 

“Whose  semblance  she  did  carrie  under  feigned  hew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  i.  46. 

hew'-er  (ewasu),s.  [Eng.  hew,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  hews. 

“And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar 
of  the  Lord.” — Joshua  ix.  27. 

hewn  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hew,  r.] 
hex-a-cap  -su-lar,  a.  [Gr.  hex= six,  and  Eng. 
capsular  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  six  capsules. 

hex'-a-chord,  s.  [Gr.  hex— six,  and  chorde=a 
chord.] 

Mus. :  An  interval  of  four  tones  and  a  semitone ; 
a  scale  of  six  notes. 

hex-g-co  rol  -la,  s.  [Gr.  hex= six,  and  Lat.,  &c., 
corolla  (q.  v.).  So  named  because  in  most  cases 
the  septa  are  arranged  in  six  systems.] 

ZoGl. :  A  name  for  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata 
(q.  v.) ,  containing  the  reef-bearing  and  other  corals. 

hex-ac-ti-nel'-lg,  s.  [Gr.  hex= six,  and  dimin. 
of  Gr.  aktis  (genit.  aktinos)=a  ray.] 

ZoGl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hexacti- 
nellid®  (q.  v.). 

hex-ac-ti-nellid,  a.  &  s.  [Hexactinella.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  six  rigid  spicules ;  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Hexactinellid®,  or  any  species  of  the 
family. 

“At  the  present  day  we  find  a.i  abundance  of  hexac¬ 
tinellid  sponges.” — Nicholson:  Palceont.,  i.  147. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sponge  of  the  family  Hexactinel¬ 
lid®  (q.  v.). 

“  In  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  and  especially  in  the 
Chalk  itself,  the  Hexactinellids  are  very  largely  and 
abundantly  represented.” — Nicholson:  Palceont.,  i.  146. 

hex-ac-ti-nel-li-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hexacti- 
nell(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff'.  -idee.) 

1.  ZoGl. :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges  in  which 
the  skeleton  is  composed  of  six  rayed  spicules,  gen¬ 
erally  large  and,  as  a  rule,  becoming  ultimately 
soldered  together.  The  rays  of  the  spicules  are 
nearly  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
species  are  found  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  began  as  early  as  the 
Silurian  times.  They  abound  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
and  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  are  rarer  in  other 
formations.  Where  hexactinellid  fossils  are  found, 
they  probably  indicate  that  the  stratum  inclosing 
them  was  deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  [1], 

hex-g-dac -tyl-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  hexadaktylos,  from 
hex= six,  and  daktylos=  a  finger,  a  toe.]  Having 
six  fingers  or  toes. 

hex  ade,  s.  [Gr.  hexas  (genit.  hexados),  from 
hex=six.]  A  series  of  six  numbers. 

hex-ads,  s.pl.  [Gr.  7iex=six;  pi.  suff.  -ads 
(Chem.).) 

Chem. :  Hexatomic  elements  equivalent  to  six 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

hex  -g-gon,  s.  [Lat.  hexagonum,_  from  Greek 
7iexagfu?ios=six-cornered,  from  7&ex=six,  and  gonia 
=  an  angle,  a  corner,  from  gonu=&  knee  ;  Fr.  hexa- 
gone .) 

Geom.:  A  figure  having  six  sides  or  angles;  a 
regular  hexagon  is  one  in  which  all  the  sides  and 
angles  are  equal. 

“Bees  make  tbeir  cells  regular  hexagons.”  —  Reid:  On 
the  Active  Powers,  ess.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

hex-ag  on-gl,  a.  [Eng.  hexagon;  -a7.]  Of  the 
form  of  a  hexagon  ;  having  six  sides  or  angles. 

“  With  what  prodigious  geometrical  subtility  do  these 
little  animals  work  their  deep  hexagonal  cells.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 
hexagonal-system,  s. 

Crystall.  dt  Min. :  One  of  the  six  great  systems  of 
crystallization.  It  agrees  with  the  tetragonal  sys¬ 
tem  in  having  only  the  lateral  axes  equal,  but 


differs  in  having  three  equal  lateral  axes  instead  of 
two.  The  vertical  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral 
one.  The  symmetry  of  the  crystals  is  by  sixes  and 
twelves.  The  cleavage  of  biotite,  apatite,  tourma¬ 
line,  calc  spar,  nepheline,  and,  when  it  can  be 
effected,  quartz,  is  on  the  hexagonal  system.  (Dana 
&  Rutley.) 

hex-ag' on-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hexagonal;  - ly .] 
In  the  form  of  a  hexagon ;  like  a  hexagon. 

hex-a-gon  l-en  -chy  ma,  s.  [Gr.  hexagdnos= 
six-cornered,  and  enchyma— an  infusion ;  cheuma — 
tissue.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  cellular  tissue  which 
exhibits  hexagonal  forms  or  sections. 

hex-ag  on  y,  s.  [Eng.  hexagon;  -y.\  A  figure 
of  six  sides  ;  a  hexagon. 

“I  read  in  St.  Ambrose  of  hexagonies,  or  sexangular 
cellars  of  bees.” — Bramhall:  Against  Hobbes. 

fhex-g-gyn,  s.  [Hexagynia.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  Hexagynia. 
hex-g-gyn'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  7iea;=six,  and  gyne— 
.  .  .  that  which  is  feminine,  a  pistil.] 

Bot. :  In  Linnmus’  artificial  classification,  plants 
having  six  styles.  He  made  this  character  of  ordi¬ 
nal  value. 

'hex-a-gyn -i-gn,  hex-ag -fn-ous,  a.  [Eng., 

&c.,  hexagyn;  -ian,  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  six  styles. 

hex-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  7ie.r=six,  and  hedra—a 
seat,  abase.]  Of  the  figure  or  form  of  a  hexahe¬ 
dron  ;  cubic. 

hex-g  he'-dron,  s.  [Hexahedral.]  A  regular 
solid  body  having  six  sides ;  a  cube. 

hex-g-hem'-er-on,  s.  [Gr.  7iea;=six,  and  hemera 
=a  day.] 

1.  A  term  of  six  days. 

2.  A  history  of  the  six  days’  work  of  creation,  as 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

hex-g-le-pid  -e-ous,  a.  [Greek  hex= six;  lepis 
(genit.  lepidos)=a  scale,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.:  Having  six  scales. 

hex-am-er-gl,  hex-am-er-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hex= 
six  ;  meros=  a  part,  and  Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ows.] 

ZoGl.,  Palceont.,  c&c.:  Consisting  of  six  parts. 

“An  hexameral  arrangement  of  the  septa  can  be  usually 
more  or  less  clearly  demonstrated.” — Nicholson:  Palceont., 
i.  182.  ’ 

hex-am  -e-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  hexameter,  hexam - 
etrus,  from  Gr.  hexametros=  (a)  of  six  meters  or 
feet,  (s.)  a  hexameter,  from  7iea:=six,  and  metron— 
a  meter  or  measure.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  heroic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  As  its  name  implies,  it  consists  of  six 
feet,  properly  dactyl  s,  the  last  of  which  is  shortened 
by  one  syllable,  and  so  becomes  a  trochee  ( —  ^), 
or,  as  the  final  syllable  is  long  by  position,  a  spon¬ 
dee  (— — ). 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  six  metrical  feet. 

“Songs  or  ditties  to  be  sung  unto  stringed  instruments, 
were  composed  in  old  time  of  hexameter  verses.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  1,018. 

hex-am-e-trgl,  a.  [Eng.  hexameter ;  -al.)  The 
same  as  Hexametric  (q.  v.).* 

hex-g-met  -ric,  hex-a-met  -rlc-al,  a.  [Eng, 
hexameter;  -ic;-ical.)  Consisting  of  or  containing 
six  metrical  feet. 

hex-am'-e-trist,  s.  [Eng.  hexa meter ;  -ist.)  One 
who  writes  in  hexameters ;  one  who  composes  hex¬ 
ameter  verses. 

fhex-au'-der,  s.  [Hexandria.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  class  Hexandria  (q.  v.). 
hex-an  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  7ie.r=six,  and  aner  (genit. 
andros)=  .  .  ,  that  which  is  male;  (Mod!  Bot.) 
—a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  sixth  class  of  Linn®us’  artificial  system. 
It  contains  plantshaving  six  stamens.  He  divided 
it  into  four  orders:  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia, 
and  Polygynia. 

hex-an  -dri-an,  hex-an'-droiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 

hexandr(ia) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ian,  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  six  stamens, 
hex-an’-drous,  a.  [Hexandrian.] 
hex '-^.ne,  s.  [Greek  7iea:=six;  suff.  -ane  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CgHu.  Five  isomeric  hydrocarbons  exist. 
(1)  Normal  hexane.  Dipropyl,  CHs-CHo’CHo'CW 
CHa'CHij.  Itoccurs  in  the  light  oils  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  cannel  coal,  also  in  petroleum.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
normal  propyl  iodide,  CsH7I,  or  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  secondary  hexyl 
iodide  (from  maunite),  and  by  distilling  suberic 
acid  with  baryta,  CgHu04+2BaO=2BaCOQ+C6HH. 
It  boils  a*  71°.  (2)  Propyi  dimethyl  methane,  or 
propyl  isopropyl,  ethyl  isobutyl,  obtained  by  the 


bdil  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg.ii.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hexangular 
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action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and  which  may  tend  to  destroy  it  or  indirectly  to  aid  it,  and 
isobutyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  62°.  (3)  Diisopropyl,  the  various  physical  forces  and  conditions  exercise  their 

CH,  riTT.^TT  CHq  _  .  .  several  influences  upon  it.  The  study  of  all  these  complex 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  relations  to  time,  space,  physical  forces,  other  organ- 

sodium  „„  Isopropyl  iodide.  It  boils  «.  58%  (1) 

Trimethyl  ethyl  methane,  <CTTo  •  O'3'  Cat’ ch'  i-’  §  12‘ 

hex  -Ine,  subst.  [Gr.  7i,e.r=six;  suff.  -ine  ( Chem .) 


CH3  ch3 

tained  by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  tertiary 
butyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  45°.  (5)  Methyl  diethyl 


methane,  CH3CH<^“'.^3> 


hex-aft  -gu-lgtr,  a.  [Gr.  hex= six,  and  English 
angular  (q.  v.) .]  Having  six  angles  or  comers. 

hex-a-part'-Ite,  a.  [Greek  7j.ea;=six,  and  Lat. 
parfifMS=divided ;  partior= to  divide.! 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  vault  divided  by  its 
arching  into  six  parts. 

hex-a-pet'-a-loid,  a.  [Gr.  hex=  six;  petalon— a 
petal,  and  eidos=tovm.] 

Botany:  Having  six  colored  parts  like  petals. 
( Cooke .) 

hex-a-pet'-a-lous,  a,.  [Gr.  7iea;=six;  petalon— sl 
petal,  and  Eng.  suit',  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  six  petals. 

hex-aph  -^l-lous,  hex-a-ph$rl'-lous,  a.  [Pref. 
hex- ;  Gr.phyllon=  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  six  leaves. 

hex'-a-plU,  s.  [Gr.  hexaplous,  hexaploos=  six¬ 
fold  :  hex=six,  and  pleko=a  fold.]  An  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  having  six  versions  in  parallel  col- 


(q.  v.).] 

,  Chem. :  Two  hydrocarbons  are  known,  having  the 
Not  yet  obtained.  formula,  Cr,Hi0.  (1)  Hexoylene,  CH3—  (CH2)3CECH. 

By  the  abstraction  of  HBr  from  monobromhexene.  it 
boils  at  78°  (2)  Diethyl,  H2C=CH-CH2-CH2-CH= 
CH2.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  silver  on 
ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  59°. 

hex-oc-ta-he  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  hex= six,  and  Eng. 
octahedron  (q.  v.).]  A  polyhedron  contained  under 
forty-eight  equal  triangular  faces. 

hex-o -Ic,  a.  [Greek  hex— six,  o  connective,  and 
suff.  -ic  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CoHp'CO'OH.  Fatty  acids  of  the  acetic 
series,  containing  six  carbon  atoms.  Eight  of  these 
acids  are  possible.  (1)  iThe  normal  hexoic  acid  is 
caproic  acid  (q.v.).  It  boils  at  205°.  (2)  Isocaproic 
acid,  isopentylformic  acid,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash  on  isopentyl  (amyl)  cyanide.  It 
boils  at  199°.  (3)  Methyl-isopropyl  acetic  acid,  an 
oily  liquid.  (4)  Diethyl  acetic  acid,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  on  methyl 
(5)  Dimethyl-ethyl  acetic  acid,  obtained 


hie 

hl-bern -9I,  *hy-bern  -9I,  a.  [Lat.  hibernalis 
=pertaining  to  winter;  hiems— winter.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  winter. 

“  Conjoined  with  the  sun  in  its  hibernal  conversion.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

hl-bern'-ate,  V.  i.  [Lat.  hibernatum ,  sup.  of 
hiberno=  to  winter ;  hibernus—  pertaining  to  winter.  ] 
To  pass  the  season  of  winter  in  close,  protected,  or 
secluded  quarters,  as  birds  and  beasts ;  to  winter. 

hi-ber-na  -tion,  *hy-ber-na  -tion,  s.  [Hibeb- 

NATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  hibernating. 

2.  ZoOl.  <£  Entom. :  Many  animals  hibernate.  In 
the  case  of  insects  it  is  naturally  but  erroneously 
assumed  that  they  pass  the  winter  only  in  a  chrysa¬ 
lis  state.  Some  species  of  Lepidoptera  do  so  in  the 
egg,  others  in  the  caterpillar,  others  in  the  chrysalis 
state.  {E.  Newman:  British  Butterflies.) 

Hl-bern  -I-jm,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Hibernia,  Iverna, 
Inverna ,  from  Gr.  lerne,  from  Irish  -Eire  — Ireland, 
Erin.]  [Asian.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hibernia  or  Ire¬ 
land.:  Irish. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

Hibernians  of  America,  Ancient  Order  of,  s. 

A  fraternal  benefit  society  founded  in  1836.  The  re¬ 
turns  of  the  order  for  1898  showed  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  105,383. 

hl-bern '-I-g,n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  hibernian ;  -ism.)  A 


acetate 

from  tertiary  butyl  cyanide.  It  boils  at  187 

f£r Tdiomrou-mod.  siuuch  pucuHar  u,  ih. 

nominally  having  but  six  columns,  in  places  there  Highest. 

hex  -yi,  s.  [Gr.  Aea:=six,  and  7iy7e=matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  monad  hydrocarbon  of 
the  fatty  series,  containing  six  atoms  of  carbon 
(C6H13). 

hexyl-alcohols,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Monatomic  alcohols  haying  the  formula 
C6Hj3  (OH).  Seventeen  alcohols  can  exist,  eight 
primary,  six  secondary  .and  three  tertiary.  Normal 
hexyl-alcohol,  ( CH3-  (CH2)  4'CH2-OH.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  essential  oil  of  Heracleum  giganteum, 
where  it  exists  as  hexyl-butyrate,  along  with  octyl- 
acetate  ;  the  oil  is  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash 


were  nine— viz.  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  in  the  Hebrew 
characters,  (2)  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters, 
(3)  Aquila’s  version,  (4)  that  of  Symmachus,  (5)  the 
Septuagint,  (6)  the  version  of  Theodotion,  (7),  (8), 
and  (9),  three  other  Greek  versions  of  unknown 
authorship.  Origen  had  also  a  tetrapla  (q.  v.). 

hex  -9,-plar,  a.  [Hexapla.]  containing  six 
columns;  sextuple. 

hex -a-pod,  fhex-a-pode,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hex= 
six,  and  pous,  podos=a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  six  legA  (Used  of  insects.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  typical  insect.  If  the  Myriapoda 


hl-bern ’-I-<ji§m,  s.  [Lat.  ETf&erm  (a) = Ireland ; 
c  connective ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.']  A  phrase  or  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ;  hibernianism. 

hi-bern-I-§I-za  -tion,  hI-bern-I-$I-§a  -tion,  s. 

[Eng.  hibernicis(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  using  the 
language  or  idioms  of  the  Irish  language. 

hl-bern'-I-glze,  hl-bern -I-gl^e,  v.  t.  [Latin 

Hiberni{a)  =  Ireland;  c  connective;  Eng.  suff.  -ize, 
- ise .]  To  render  into  the  idiom  or  language  of  the 
Irish. 

*hi-bern-i-za-tion,  *hy-bern-I-za'-tion, 


*->•  -axuo  tv  4  p.  .  rx  pai  iuoopu.  ax  ujac?  au.  j  a  xa-jAyu a  <±Cfc5  Id  Lb  ,  tilt?  Ull  lb  ©dpomiieU.  L)y  dlCOUOllC  pOLdSll*  h  ihpTYl  l  7 ( p\  ‘  •fltinn  ~\ 

are  excluded  from  the  insect  class,  then  all  the  and  then  fractionally  distilled.  The  hexyl-alcohol  Ll“gi£ 

latter  are  hexaDods.  hnils  at.  iR7°.  Tiv  itvioiria  panrmp  nioemating ,  mpernation. 


The  act  or  habit  of 


latter  are  hexapods. 

hex-a-prot-S-don,  s.  [Gr.  7iea;=six;  protos= 
first,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Hippopotamus,  or  a 
genus  of  Hippopotamidee,  from  the  Upper  Miocene 
of  the  Siwalik  Hills  in  India.  It  is  the  earliest 
known  form  of  the  family,  and  differs  from  the 
typical  species  of  hippopotamus  by  having  six  lower 
incisors  in  place  of  four. 

hex-ap  -ter-ous,  a.  [Gr.  7iea;=six,  and  English 
apterous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  six  wing-like  expansions. 
hex-g,-py-ren  -Ous,  a.  [Greek  7ie.t=six;  pyren 
(genit.  pyrenos)  =the  stone  of  a  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff. 

-OMS.] 

Bot. :  Having  six  stones. 

hex'-a-stlch,  *hex  -a-stlc,  s.  [Gr.  hexastichos, 
from  h,ex=six,  and  stichos=a  row,  a  line.]  A  poem 
consisting  of  six  lines  or  verses. 

hex  -9,-Sty  1-ar,  a.  [Eng.  hexastyl{e) ;  -ar.] 

Arch. :  Having  six  columns  in  front, 
hex  -9,-Style,  s.  [Gr.  hexastylos,  from  7i,ea:=six) 
and  Ji/los—a  pillar,  a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  portico  or  temple  having  six  columns  in 
front. 

hex-9-th^-rId  -I-um,  s.  [Greek  hex=six,  and 
Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr.  athyros— without  doors, 
open,  unchecked.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Scolecida,  order  Trematoda. 
Hexathyridium  venarum,  called  also  Polystoma 
sanguicola,  has  been  found  in  the  venous  blood. 

hex-9-tom -Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  hex— six,  and  Eng. 
atomic .]  Consisting  of  six  atoms, 
hexatomic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydrocarbon 
by  the  replacement  of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  re¬ 
spectively  by  the  monad  radical  (OH) '  hydroxyl,  as 
mannite,  CeHslOH^. 

hex-ene,  s.  [Gr.  hex=six-,  suff.  -ene  {Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CeHi2,  hexylene.  Hydrocarbons  of  the 
olefine  series,  containing  six  carbon  atoms.  Hydro 


By  oxidation  it  yields  caproic  acid, 
alcohol,  methyl  butyl  carbinol, 


boils  at  15' 

A  secondary 

HO'HC<^^9,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver- 

oxide  and  secondary  hexyl-iodide.  It  boils  at  137°. 
By  oxidation  it  yields  acetic,  carbonic,  and  normal 
butyric  acids. 

hexyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHisI,  a  secondary  hexyl-iodide,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  treating  mannite  with  strong  hydriodic 
acid.  C6Hi406+HHI=5I2+6H20-(-C6Hi3I.  It  boils 
at  167°. 

hex  -^-lene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hexyl;  -ene  {Chem.) 
(q.  v.).]  [Hexene.] 

hey,  inter j.  [Onomatopoetic ;  cf.  Ger.  hei;  Dut. 
hei.]  An  exclamation  of  joy,  surprise,  or  mutual 
exhortation. 


*hl  -bern-lze,  *hy  -bern-Ize,  v.  i.  [Latin  hi- 
&er?i(us)=pertaining  to  winter ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To 
hibernate  (q.  v.). 

Hl-bern-O-,  pref.  [Latin  Hibernia  =  Ireland.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  Ireland, 

Hiberno-Celt,  s.  An  Irish  Celt. 

Hiberno-Celtic,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Irish  Celts. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  branch  of  the  Celtic  language 
spoken  by  the  Irish  ;  the  Irish  language. 

hl-bls'-§e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hibisc{us) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae. 


hl-bls’-cus,  s.  [Latin  hibiscus ,  hibiscum,  ibiscum ; 
.  V  “V  *  -jT.  hibiskos,  probably = the  wild  mallow,  the  marsh 

hallo  ;  Dut.  hei  daar=ho  there  1]  An  exclamation  of  mallow.] 

cheerfulness  or  sometimes  of  wonder.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvaceous  tribe 

hey-day,  s.  [For  high-day;  from  Mid.  Eng.  Hibisceae  (q.  v.).  The  involucel  is  of  several  leaves, 
hey=nigk,  and  day.]  A  frolicsome  wildness.  calyx  with  five  divisions,  petals  five,  stamens  form- 

*hev  -de-gules  *hev’-de-guves  s  TProb  from  ipg  a  siieath  which  incloses  the  five-branched  style, 
ey  ue  guie§,  ney  ae  guye§,  s.  LuroD.  irom  five-celled,  many  seeded.  They  are  plants 

heyday,  s.,  and  guise.]  A  kind  of  frolicsome  dance  -yith  forge,  showy  flowers,  found  chiefly Ahough  not 

*hi-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  hio=  to  gape.]  The  act  of  exclusively,  in  tropical  countries.  In  the  West  Indies 

gaping.  TT  ' 1  - 

hl-a  -tus,  s.  [Lat.=a  gap,  a  chasm.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  gap ;  an  aperture ;  a  gaping  breach. 

2.  Fig. :  A  gap  or  space  from  which  something  is 
wanting;  a  lacuna  in  a  manuscript  where  one  or 
more  words  are  wanting. 

“I  shall  endeavor  to  fill  this  hiatus  by  producing  an 
almost  entire  chronologic  series  of  paintings.” — Walpole: 

Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  An  opening,  a  foramen ;  as,  hiatus  aorti- 
CMs=the  foramen  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Gram.  Pros.:  The  coming  together  of  two 
vowels  in  successive  syllables  or  words. 

hl-bern -9-cle,  *hy-bern  -9-cle,  hl-ber-nac'- 
fi-lum,  *hy-ber-nac’-\i-lum,  s.  [Latin  hiber- 


H ibiscus  ar- 
borea  furnishes 
tenacious 
fibers,  which 
are  made  into 
whips.  Those  of 
H.  cannabinus 
constitute  the 
sUn  of  India, 
used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  hemp. 
H.  syriacus  and 
H.  rosa  sinensis 
are  ornamental ; 
the  astringent 
plants  of  the 
latter  are  used 
by  the  Chinese 


Oienne  senes,  coniaiuiug  six  caruon  atoms,  nyuro-  y.-iuui,  -ny-Der-naC  -fl  ium,  8.  LEatm  hiber-  Z “  u j — 1.  Tl,  • 
carbons  having  this  formula  can  be  obtained  by  nocitla=winter  quarters,  from  hibernus- pertaining  c”acKon  imur 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  hexyl  chloride,  to  winter.]  eyebrows  and 


Also  by  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  dimethyl- 
isopropyl  carbimyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  73°.  ( Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

hex-l-COl  -6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  hexis=a  state  or  habit 
of  body,  and  logos= a  discourse.]  (See  extract.) 

“  Every  animal  and  plant  .  .  .  has  certain  definite 
relations  to  space  and  time.  .  .  .  But  every  living 
creature  has  also  relations  with  other  living  creatures, 


I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  serves  as  a  shel-  their ^shoe«r 
ters  protect*on’  or  r0treat  in  winter;  winter  quar-  somewhat  acid. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  poetical  name  for  a  bud  or  bulb  shel¬ 
tering  the  future  plani. 

2.  Zodl.  {chiefly  of  the  form  hibemaculum) :  The 
winter  quarters  of  an  animal. 


Hibiscus  Articulatus. 

H.  sabdariffa  and  H.  suratensis  are 
id.  H.  esculentus  [Gombo]  is  used  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  H.  longifolius  (Ram  turai)  in 
the  East,  for  thickening  soup.  More  than  100  species 
of  the  genus  are  known. 

hl  -brld,  a.  &  s.  [Hybeid.] 
hie,  adv.  [Lat.=here.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


manse; 
ey  =  a. 


so,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 
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hie 


hic-jacet 


hic-jacet.  [Lat.=here  lies.]  Commonly  the 
first  two  words  on  a  tombstone,  and  so  used  as  a 
noun  in  the  sense  of  tombstone,  grave. 

“  By  the  cold  hic-jacets  of  the  dead.” 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  603. 

*Mc'-Ci-us  doc'-ti-us  (ci,  ti  as  shi),s.  [Said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Lat.  hie  est  doctus=  this  (or 
here)  is  the  learned  man.]  A  cant  word  for  a  jug¬ 
gler  ;  one  who  plays  fast  and  loose. 


“  And  hiccius  doctius  played  in  all.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  iii. 

Me -cough  (gh  as  p),  Me -cup,  *hich-cock, 
*hick-ock,  *  hick-cock,  *hiek-et,  *hic-quet, 
*hick-up,  s.  [Generally  supposed  to  be  a  forma¬ 
tion  from  cough,  but  more  probably  hie,  hick,  or  hik, 
is  imitative  of  the  spasmodic  sound  or  jerk,  and 
■cough,  -cup,  &c.,  are  corruptions  of  the  dimin.  suf¬ 
fixes  -et  or  -ock.  Cf.  Fr.  hoquet=&  hiccough;  Dut. 
hik= hiccough,  hikken= to  hiccough  ;  Dan.  hikke, 
s.  &  v. ;  Sw.  hicka,  s.  &  v. ;  Welsh  ig= a  hiccough; 
igio=to  sob ;  Bret.  hik= a  hiccough.] 

Pathol. :  A  series  of  sudden,  rapid,  and  brief  in¬ 
spirations,  followed  by  expiration  accompanied  by 
noise.  It  is  generally  caused  by  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  but  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  respiratory 
muscles.  In  children  it  sometimes  follows  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  crying  or  sobbing.  It  also  accompanies 
certain  fevers.  There  is  an  hysteric  hiccough  and 
a  hiccough  of  death. 

“  And  so  it  is  also  of  good  signality,  according  to  that 
of  Hippocrates,  that  sneezing  cureth  the  hicket.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

hie -cough  (ghasp),  Mc'-cup,  *hick-up,  v.  i. 

[Hiccough,  s.]  To  have  a  hiccough. 

“  When  I’m  in  a  fit,  to  hickup.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  o.  i. 

Hick,  s.  [Prop,  name.] 

Hick’s  mandril,  s.  An  arbor  for  turning  rings: 
at  the  center  of  the  arbor  there  is  a  cone,  round 
which,  at  equal  distances,  wedges  are  fitted  into 
dovetailed  grooves,  and  are  expanded  to  the  bore  of 
the  ring  by  a  nut  acting  on  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the 
cone. 

Mck  -er-jf  pick-er-y,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Hiera  picra  (q.  v.) . 

“The  leddy  cured  me  with  some  hickery  pickery. • 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 


Mck  -ha.il,  s.  [Hickwall.] 
hlck-jdint,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful ; 
Eng.  joint.'] 

Mason. :  A  species  of  pointing  in  which  mortar  is 
inserted  between  the  courses  and  joints  of  a  wall, 
and  made  truly  level  or  smooth  with  the  surface. 

hlck'-or-jr,  s.  [Bartlett  notes  the  resemblance  in 
sound  and  sense  to  Gr.  he  carua=the  walnut,  but 
adds  that  hickory  is  of  American  aboriginal  deriva¬ 
tion.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  several  species  Carya,  a  genus 
of  Juglandaceee.  Carya  alba  is  the  Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark,  or  Shag-bark  Hickory,  from  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  bark  to  peel  off  in  long  loose  strips. 
Its  wood  is  noted  for  its  elasticity  and  toughness. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  sometimes  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
high,  by  two  feet  in  diameter,  growing  in  this 
country  from  South  Carolina  to  New  Hampshire. 
The  leaves,  which  are  about  twenty  inches  long,  are 
pinnate,  leaflets  five  serrate.  The  nuts,  which  are 
whitish,  are  sub-globular,  pointed  at  each  end. 
Other  species  of  the  genus  are  the  Mocker-nut, 
White-heart,  or  Common  Hickory  ( C .  tomentosa), 
the  wood  of  which  is  excellent  for  mechanical  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  burning,  the  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp 
Hickory  ( C .  amara),  the  Pig-nut  Hickory,  or  Hog- 
nut  or  Broom  Hickory  (C.  porcina),  the  Nutmeg 
Hickory  (C.  myristicceformis),  &c.  The  Hickory  of 
New  South  Wales  is  Eucalyptus  stuartiana  and  E. 
resinifera. 

hickory-broom,  s.  A  broom  made  from  the  flex¬ 
ible  wood  of  the  hickory.  The  handle,  originally 
thick,  is  shaved  down  ;  the  long,  thin  shavings,  still 
attached  at  one  end  of  the  stick,  are  bent  over  and 
bound  into  a  besom  head. 

hickory-shirt,  s.  A  shirt  made  of  checked  cot¬ 
ton  stuff. 


*hick  -scorn-er,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  Eng.  scorner.)  A  scoffer  at  sacred  things. 

“  Such  hickscomers  will  be  merry  at  their  drunken  ban¬ 
quets.” — Pilkington:  Exposition  on  Nehemiah,  ii. 

hlck'-up,  s.  &  v.  [Hiccough.] 

hick  -wall,  thick  -way,  *hygh-whele,  *high- 
awe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 


1. >  7picus  °minor,  the  lesser  spotted  Woodpecker.  It 
is  found  in  Britain. 
t2.  Parus  cceruleus. 

hid,  hid  -d$n,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Hide,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Concealed;  placed  in  secrecy  or  out  of  sight; 
remote,  secluded. 


2.  Not  evident;  reserved, unseen,  latent,  covert. 

“To  raise  hid  merit,  set  the  alluring  light 
Of  Virtue  high.” — Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  1,163. 

*3.  Secret,  mysterious.  (Milton.) 
hld'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  hide  (1),  s. ;  - age .] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  tax  paid  to  the  king  for  every 
hide  of  land. 

“The  land-tax,  in  its  modern  shape,  superseded  (at 
least  until  a  recent  period)  all  the  former  methods  of 
rating  either  property  or  persons  in  respect  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  whether  by  tenths  or  fifteenths,  subsidies  on  lands, 
hidages,  scutages,  or  talliages.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

hl-dal'-go,  s.  [Sp.,  from  hijo  de  algo=the  son  of 
something,  a  man  of  rank:  hijo  (O.  Sp .figo),  from 
Lat.  filium,  acc.  of  filius= son  ;  algo,  Lat.  dliquid = 
something.]  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  lowest 
class ;  a  gentleman  by  birth. 

Md-dfn,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Hid.] 
hidden-veined,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf ) :  Having  the  veins  hidden  from 
view  by  the  parenchyma.  Such  a  leaf  is  sometimes 
erroneously  described  as  veinless. 

hld-den-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  hidden',  -ly.)  In  a 
hidden  or  secret  manner ;  secretly ;  not  openly. 

hld’-der,  s.  or  pron.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  he, 
here.)  A  provincial  term  for  he. 

1l  Hidder  and  shidder :  He  and  she ;  male  and 
female.  (Dr.  Morris  believes  it  to  mean  he  deer  and 
she  deer — i.  e.,  animals  of  the  male  and  female  kind ; 
others  explain  it  as  hither  and  thither.) 

“Had  his  weasand  been  a  little  widder, 

He  would  have  devoured  both  hidder  and  shidder.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  Sept. 

hide  (1),  *hi-den,  *hud-en,  *hyde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A. 

S.  hidan,  hydan;  cogn.  with  Gr.  keutho=to  hide; 
Lat.  custos  (for  cudtos)—&  guardian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conceal;  to  withhold  from  or  put  out  of 
sight ;  to  secrete,  to  cover. 

“There’s  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  less  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  withhold  or  keep  from  knowledge ;  to  con¬ 
ceal,  to  suppress,  to  disguise. 

“There  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be  known.” — Mat¬ 
thew  x.  26. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  lie  concealed  ;  to  hide  or  conceal 
one’s  self ;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight. 

U"  For  the  difference  between  to  hide  and  to  con¬ 
ceal,  see  Conceal  ;  for  that  between  to  hide  and  to 
cover,  see  Covee. 

hide-and-seek,  s.  A  children’s  game,  in  which 
one  hides  and  the  others  try  to  find  him  or  her. 

hide  (2 ),v.t.  [Hide  (2),  s.  Cf.  Icel.  hydha= to 
flog,  from  hudh=the  skin  or  hide.]  To  flog,  to  cas¬ 
tigate.  (Colloquial.) 

hide  (1), *hyde  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  hid,  a  contraction 
of  higid=  (according  to  Beda)  an  estate  sufficient  to 
support  one  family  or  household ;  Low.  Lat.  hida. 
( Sfceat .)] 

Old  Law :  A  measure  of  land  of  uncertain  size, 
estimated  variously  at  60,  80, 100,  and  120  acres. 

hide-and-gain,  s.  Arable  land.  (Coke,  upon 
Littleton.) 

hide  (2),  *hude,  *hyde  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  hyd;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  hind;  Icel.  hudh;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hud;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hut;  Ger.  haut;  Lat.  cutio;  Gr.  kytos,  skytos.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  human  skin ;  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

2.  The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  dressed  or  raw. 
“The  body  is  covered  with  a  strong  hide,  exactly  resem¬ 
bling  black  leather.” — Pennant:  British  ZoOlogy:  Coria¬ 
ceous  Tortoise. 

II.  Comm. :  The  undressed  skin  of  one  of  the 
larger  domesticated  animals,  as  the  ox,  horse,  &c. 
“  Some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide. 

Have  lived  a  second  life.” 

Addison:  To  Dryden. 

The  sides  of  hides  are  the  flesh  side,  and  the 
grain  or  hair  side.  [Tanning.] 

hide-boiling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  by  Tylor  to  a  method 
of  cooking  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Scythians. 

hide-handler,  s.  A  machine  or  vat  in  which 
hides  are  moved  in  the  liquor  to  expose  them  to  the 
liquid  in  circulation,  and  sometimes  alternately  to 
the  air  and  the  liquor. 

hide-rope,  s.  Rope  made  of  strands  of  cow-hide 
plaited.  It  is  used  for  wheel-ropes,  traces,  pur¬ 
chase-ropes,  <fcc. 

hide-scraper,  s. 

Leather:  An  instrument  to  perform  by  machin¬ 
ery  the  business  of  scraping  the  flesh-side  of  hides. 


hide-stretcher,  s. 

Leather :  A  frame  on  which  a  hide  is  stretched 
to  bring  it  to  shape  and  remove  wrinkles. 

hide -bound,  a.  [Eng.  hide,  and  bound.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Harsh,  untractable. 

“  And  still  the  harsher  and  hidebounder 
The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fonder.” 

Butler:  Hudebras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

(2)  Niggardly,  penurious,  parsimonious,  stingy, 

II.  Technically : 

fl.  Hort. :  Unduly  restrained,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  bark. 

2.  Farriery :  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  horse  or 
cow,  when.  the  skin  sticks  so  hard  to  its  ribs  and 
back  that  it  cannot  be  loosened  or  raised. 

“Their  horses,  no  other  than  lame  ades and  poore hide¬ 
bound  hildings.” — F.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  415. 

*Mde  -gIld,  s.  [Eng.  hide  (2),  s.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
gild= a  payment.] 

Old  Law:  The  price  or  payment  by  which  a 
villain  escaped  the  penalty  of  being  flogged  for  any 
offense  by  which  he  had  incurred  the  liability  to 
corporal  punishment. 

hld  -e-ous,  *Md-OUS,  a.  [0.  Fr.  hisdos,  hidos, 
hidus,  hideus;  Fr.  hideux,  from  Lat.  hispidosus— 
roughish,  from  to®id«s=rough,  bristly.] 

1.  Horrible,  frightful,  or  shocking  to  the  eye; 
ghastly,  grim. 

“The  highway  along  which  he  retired  presented  a 
piteous  and  hideous  spectacle.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  EngH 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Horrible  or  shocking  to  the  ear;  terrible. 

“  The  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  ruefitl  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  44. 

3.  Horrible  or  shocking  in  any  way ;  detestable, 
hateful,  odious. 

“  Check  this  hideous  rashness.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

IT  Hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and  ghastly 
more  properly  that  which  is  supernatural  or  what 
resembles  it;  a  mask  with  monstrous  grinning 
features  looks  hideous;  a  human  form  with  a 
visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is  ghastly.  The  grim 
is  applicable  only  to  the  countenance  .  .  .  grisly 
refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
color.  .  .  .  Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of 
hearing  also ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Md'-e-0us-l$f,  *hid-0US-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hideous; 
• ly .]  In  a  hideous,  horrible,  or  shocking  manner  or 
degree. 

Md  -e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hideous;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hideous;  frightfulness. 
Horribleness,  dreadfulness. 

Md  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hide  (1),  v.;  -er.)  One  who 
hides  or  conceals. 

hld-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hide  (1),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  The  act  of  concealing,  secreting,  or  covering 
from  sight  or  knowledge. 

“There  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.” — Bible  (1583). 

2.  A  hiding-place  ;  concealment. 

hiding-place,  hiding-hole,  s.  A  place  of  con¬ 
cealment. 

“  The  habitations,  cottages;  the  cities,  hiding-places  in 
woods.” — Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

hld-ing,  s.  [Hide  (2),  v.]  A  thrashing,  a 
flogging.  (Slang.) 

Md-llng§,  adv.  &a.  [Eng.  hide,  and  suff.  -lings.) 

A.  As  adv.:  Secretly,  clandestinely. 

B.  As  adj.:  Secret,  clandestine.  (Scotch.) 

hi-drot'-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hidroo— to  sweat,  to  per¬ 
spire.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sudorific;  causing  perspiration. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sudorific  (q.  v.). 

hie,  *hi-en,  *high-en,  *hye,  *hy-en,  v.  i.  [A. 
S.  higian;  cogn.  with  Lat.  cieo—  to  summon,  to 
cause  to  go ;  ctfits=quick ;  Gr.  kieo— to  go.]  To  go 
in  haste,  to  hasten,  to  hurry. 

“  Hie  down  and  borrow  Dan  Dunkieson’s  plated  stir¬ 
rups.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iv. 

1[  It  was  frequently  used  reflexively. 

“  Hie  yon,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  8. 

*hle,  s.  [Hie,  v.]  Haste,  hurry. 

“He  n’as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie.” 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  4,627. 


bdll  b<5y;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


Meful 


*Me'-ful,  *hih-ful,  a. 

hurried. 


[Eng.Tue;  -ful{l).]  Hasty, 
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l-er-ax,  s.  [Gr.  hierax— a  hawk,  a 


Hieronimian 


hT-er-ax, 

falcon.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  falcons  (Falconinee).  Some 
species  are  of  small  size,  yet  they  are  very  coura¬ 
geous,  and  are  trained  in  India  to  the  pursuit  of 
game.  Hierax  ccerulescens  is  the  little  black  and 
orange  Indian  Hawk  of  Edwards’,  and  Latham’s 
Bengal  Falcon.  It  is  found  also  in  Java. 

hl-er-och  ~lo-e,  fhi  er  och  -lo  a,  s.  [Prefix  ^jn(j  0f  pieture  writing,  which  it  is  thought  was  the 
^a.n.^al^°^ir”nfi.  uir1aniu™V?n<ly^ria’  occurriu&' in  strewed8  onrethe  ffoor^of  chu relies,  and  GrTchloI,  earliest  form  of  all.  Hieroglyphics  were  ultimately 

cMoa^the  first  tender  green  shoot  of  grass  or  other 


hi-el  -mite,  s.  [Sw.  hjelmit.] 

Min.:  A  black  mineral  of  metallic  luster  and 
granular  fracture;  hardness,  5;  specific  gravity, 
6;82.  Composition:  Tantalic  acid,  62*42 ;  oxide  of 
tin,  6'56  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  4’87  ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  8*06 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  3-32.  Yttria= 
1*19;  lime,  4"26;  and  water,  3‘26,  &c.  It  is  a  stanno- 


monuments.  Hieroglyphics  are  of  two  kinds :  some 
are  ideographs  (q.  v.),  others  stand  forsyliables  or 
for  letters.  They  are  not  confined  to  Egypt ;  they 
exist  in  the  adjacent  lands,  and  in  Mexico.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce  shows  that  there  were  some  hiero¬ 
glyphics  in  the  Hamathite  inscriptions  which  were 
probably  of  Hittite  origin  {Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc., 
v.,  26,  27).  The  Mexican  hieroglyphics  emanated 
from  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Hieroglyphs  are  a  shorter 


pegmatite  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

HI-er-a  -5i-g,n§,  HI'-er-{i-$Ites,  subst.  pi.  [For 
etym.,  see  def.J 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Hierax, 
Bishop  of  Leontopolis,  a  book-copyer,  who  flour¬ 
ished  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century.  He 
believed  that  Jesus  promulgated  a  law  much  more 
strict  than  that  of  Moses.  Those  Christians,  there¬ 
fore,  who  aspired  after  the  highest  attainments, 
were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  marriage,  flesh, 
wine,  &c.  He  also  allegorized  Scripture,  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  excluded  those  who 
died  infants  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (3/os- 
heim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  11.) 


plants.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Avene*.  Hiero- 
chloe  borealis  is  a  fragrant  grass,  the  scent  being 
attributed  to  benzoic  acid. 

hl-er-6c'-ra-§y,  s.  [Greek  hieros= sacred,  and 
arche  =  rule  or  government.]  A  government  by 
ecclesiastics ;  a  hierarchy. 

hi'-er-o-glyph,  s.  [Greek  hieros  =  sacred,  and 
glyphe=a  carving,  a  writing;  Fr.  hidroglyphe .] 

I.  Literally: 

i.  The  figure  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  of  any 
animate  or  inanimate  object^  a  symbol  or  charac- 
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hl-er-a'-gl-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hieraci\um )  (q.  v.) ;  ter  used  in  the  writing  called  hieroglyphic  (q.  v.) 
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fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ea?.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Cichoracere. 

hl-er-a'-§l-um,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  eye-salve, 
from  Gr.  hierakion  =  hawkweed,  from  hierax  —  a 

hawk.] 

Bot.:  Hawkweed.  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub¬ 
tribe  Hieracieee  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  perennial 
milky  herbs,  with  stellate  hairs,  yellow  heads  of 
flowers,  and  an  angled  or  striate,  unbeaked  fruit, 
with  simple  one-serrate  pappus. 

hl'-er-g,  plc'-rg,,  s.  [Greek  hieros= sacred,  and 
pifcro*= bitter.] 

Phar. :  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
canella  bark  and  aloes.  (Garrod:  Mat.  Med.) 

hi -er-arch,  s.  [Gr.  hierarches= a  president  of 
sacred  rites:  hieros= sacred,  and  archo=to  rule,  to 
govern  ;  Fr.  hi6rarque .]  The  chief  of  a  sacred  order ; 
one  who  has  authority  in  sacred  things. 

hl-er-arch'-9,l,  a.  [Eng .hierarch;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  hierarch  or  hierarchy ;  hierarchical. 

“The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  701. 

hl-er-arch’-Ic,  hl-er-arch-Ic-al,  a.  [English 
hierarch:  -ic,  -al. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hierarch 
or  hierarchy  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  hierarchy. 

hl-er-arch'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hierarchical; 
•ly.]  In  a  hierarchical  manner;  in  a  manner  of  a 
hierarchy. 

hl-er-arch -I§m,  s.  [English  hierarch ;  -ism.] 
Hierarchical  principles,  power,  or  character. 

“A  presumptuous  hierarchism,  with  all  its  consequences 
of  persecution,  of  heresy,  and  hate.” — Van  Oosterzee:  Chris¬ 
tian  Dogmatics,  i.  97. 

hT-er-arch-f,  *hi-er-arch-ie,  s.  [French  httr- 
archie,  from  Gr.  hierarchia=  the  post  or  position  of 
a  hierarch  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Government,  rule,  power,  or  authority  in  sacred 
matters. 


“Is  not  spiritual  union,  all  hierarchy  and  subordina¬ 
tion  among  men,  henceforth  an  impossibility?” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  lect.  iv. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  in  whom  is  vested  the  con-  ^,c„”  a° ‘J,  1  \ •  n 6 *1  /° * 

trol,  direction,  power,  or  authority  in  sacred  mat-  in 

ters ;  the  authorities  in  sacred  matters  collectively ;  T 1  mngs.  All  attempts 
a  sacred  body  of  rulers.  had  for  cenTurfesfen 

given  up,  when,  in 
August,  17  99,  the 
French  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Fort  St., 
Julien,  near  the  Ro¬ 
setta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  stone,  which 
has  since  been  called 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  It 
was  afterward  taken 
from  a  French  vessel 
by  William  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 


To  bring  together  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  in  their 
pictorial  form  with  the  square  Hebrew  characters.” — 
Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  picture  or  hieroglyphic 
characters. 

II.  Fig.:  Any  picture  having,  or  supposed  to  have, 
a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious  meaning. 

“He  gave  unto  her  a  kind  expression,  by  a  quaint  de¬ 
vice  sent  unto  her  in  a  rich  jewel,  fashioned  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  trivial  hieroglyphs,  used  in  France, 
called  Rebus  de  Picardy.” — Sir  G.  Buck:  Hist,  of  Richard 
III.  (1646),  p.  115. 

hI-er-5-glyph,  v.  t.  [Hieroglyph,  s.]  To  repre¬ 
sent  by  or  in  hieroglyphics. 

hl-er-G-glyph-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hieroglyphicus, 
from  Gr.  hieroglyphikos ,  from  hieros— sacred,  and 
glypho=  to  carve,  to  write.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  most  ancient  language  of 
Egypt,  being  that  employed  in  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  that  country. 

“It  will  be  necessary  totrace  up  hieroglyphic  writing  to 
its  original.”— Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

2.  Written  in  or  covered  with  hieroglyphs;  con¬ 
veying,  or  intended  to  convey,  a  meaning  by  hiero¬ 
glyphs  or  emblematically. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Written  in  characters  difficult  to  decipher. 

“  Hieroglyphicke  letters.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus, 
p.  214. 

2.  Mysterious ;  conveying,  or  intended  to  convey, 
a  meaning  in  mysterious  or  obscure  terms  or  em¬ 
blems. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.:  A  hieroglyph;  hieroglyphic  writing. 

“The  groups  of  symbols  begin  with  a  large  hieroglyphic 
on  the  left-hand  corner.”—  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  65. 

.2.  PI.  {Hieroglyphs,  hieroglyphics)  :  Representa¬ 
tions  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  more  or  less 
material  bodies,  sculptured  on  Egyptian  temples, 
obelisks,  sarcophagi, 


“In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  was  for  a  moment 
that  of  the  popular  party.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

3.  A  form  of  government  carried  out  by  the  priest¬ 
hood  or  clergy. 

4.  A  rank  or  order  of  sacred  persons. 

“  Standards  and  gonfalons,  ’twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders  and  degrees.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  591. 

hl-er-at'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hieratikos,  from  hieros 
=sacred.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consecrated  or  devoted  to  sacred 
uses;  sacred;  sacerdotal ;  priestly.  Specif., applied 
to  the  characters  or  mode  of  writing  employed  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  their  records.  They  were  an 
abridged  form  of  the  hieroglyphic. 

“The  Palenque  inscriptions  show  the  abbreviated  hier¬ 
atic  writing.” —  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  65. 


Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 

It  contains  an  inscription  regarding  the  coronation 
of  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  and  is  believed  to  have 


modified  into  alphabetic  writing.  Thus  the  Rev. 
W.  Houghton  believed  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  pict¬ 
ure  origin  of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary  {Ibid.,  vi. 
(1878),  p.  452-483,602),  and  Endlicher  has  shown  that 
the  “  ancient  pictures  ”  of  the  Chinese  gave  rise  to 
the  cursive  forms  now  in  use.  {Tylor:  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  ch.  vii.) 

“The  Hamathite  hieroglyphics  appear  to  have  been  an 
invention  of  an  early  population  of  Northern  Syria.” — 
Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  v.  26. 

hl-ero-glyph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hieroglyphic; 
-ah]  The  same  as  Hieroglyphic  (q.  v.). 

“The  hieroglyphical  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians.” — 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

hl-er-o-glyph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hiero¬ 
glyphical:  -ly.']  In  a  hieroglyphic  manner;  by 
means  of  hieroglyphics, emblems,  or  characters;  in 
hieroglyphics. 

“  Hieroglyphically  adding  martegres,  wivernes,  lion- 
fishes,  with  divers  others.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  xx. 

hT-er-6-glyph-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  hieroglyph;  Ash] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  deciphering  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

♦hl'-er-o-glyph-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng .hieroglyph;  -ize.] 
To  express  in  hieroglyphics;  to  write  or  depict 
hieroglyphically. 

“They  liieroglyphized  both  their  thoughts,  histories, 
and  inventions  to  posterity.” — Evelyn:  Sculptura. 

hl’-er-o-gram,  subst.  [Gr.  7we?-os=sacred,  and 
gramma= a  writing,  a  letter;  grapho  =  to  write.] 
A  species  of  sacred  or  hieratic  writing. 

hl-er-o-gram-mat  -ic,  *hI-er-6-gram-mat- 
lC-tll,  a.  [Gr.  hieros=  sacred ;  gramma  (genit. 
grammatos)=a  letter,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  written  in  hierograms. 

“The  hierogrammatic  or  sacerdotal,  he  [Porphyry] 
comprised  under  the  generic  term  of  epistolic.” — War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

hi-er-6-gram'-mk,-tIst,  s.  [Gr.  7Aeros=sacred; 
gramma  (genit.  grammatos)=a  writing,  a  letter; 
Eng.  6uff.  -isf.]  One  who  is  versed  in  hierograms ; 
a  writer  of  hieroglyphics. 

“Used  only  by  priests,  prophets,  hierogrammatists,  or 
holy  writers.” — Greenhill:  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  291. 

*hI-er-og'-r<t-pher,  s.  [Greek  hieros  —  sacred; 
graphd=to  write,  and  English  suff.  -er.]  A  write! 
of,  or  one  versed  in,  hierography. 

hI-er-6-graph'~Ic,  *hI-er-6-graph'-Ic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  hieros= sacred,  and  Eng.  graphic,  graphical 
(q.  y.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hierography. 

“Inscribed  by  Thoytb,  the  first  Hermes,  with  hiero- 
graphic  letters  in  the  sacred  dialect.” — Warburton:  Di¬ 
vine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

*hI-er-og  -ra-phy,  [Gr.  hieros— sacred,  and 
grapho= to  write.]  Sacred  or  holy  writings. 

*hI-er-ol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  hieros  =  sacred,  and 
Zaf?-eia=worship.]  The  worship  of  sacred  persons 
or  things. 

hl-er-o-log  -Ic,  *M-er-S-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Greek 

hieros= sacred ;  logos— a  discourse,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hierology. 

hl-er-ol  -o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hierolog{y) ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  hierology. 

hI-er-ol-6-gy,  s.  [Gr..  hierologia,  from  hieros 
=sacred,  and  logos=  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on 
sacred  matters  or  things ;  specifically,  the  science 
of  the  ancient  writings  and  inscriptions  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  a  discourse  upon  that  science. 

hI’-er-o-man-§y,  s.  [Greek  hieromanteia ,  from 
hieros— sacred,  and  7?tanfeia=prophecy,  divination.] 
Divination  by  observing  the  things  offered  in  sac¬ 
rifice. 

hi  -er-o-mar-tyr ,  s.  [Gr.  hiereus= a  priest  (?), 


ui  r  wjituny  v  .  ^pipnanes).  ana  is  oeneveci  to  nave  ;,T1,|  pw  mnr^,r  j  i  u 

been  sculptured  about  195  B.  C.  The  inscription  is  a._  T0  WA  pnest  who  becomes  a  martyr, 

first  in  hieroglyphics,  next  in  the  hieratic  character  _  er  om  ne  mon,  s.  [Gr.  hieros— sacred,  and 
of  Egypt,  and  in  Greek,  which  afforded  a  key  to  the  mnemon— mindful ;  mnaomai=to  remember.] 
hieroglyphics,  but  one  very  difficult  to  apply.  Sil-  ,  Anuquity : 

vestre  de  Sacy  in  1801,  Akerblad  in  1802,  the  younger  f .  6  sacI©d  secretary  or  recorder  sent  by  each 
B.  As  subst.:  The  characters  employed  by  the  Champollion  in  1814,  1821,  1836,  1841,  with  Dr.  T.  ampmctyonic  state  to  their  council  along  with  the 

priests  of  Egypt  in  their  records;  hieratic  writing  A0!11!*?,  most  successful  of  any,  in  1819,  and  Rossel-  ac,,  ,  deputy  or  minister. 

or  characters.  lini  m  1825,  1826,  &c.,  all  made  advances  toward  ,  3.  A  magistrate  who  had  the  charge  or  superin- 

w  OaI  TTin  e-9  4-1-.  /-»  ; _ _ XV  J  Tv  TV* 1  !■  il  _  TIM.  I?  1  TOTI  rt  OT1UQ  HT  TO  1  1  m  AM  C  m  o  f  +  nv-r,  •  n  ™  _  I*  1! 

hl-er-at  -ic-al,  a.  [English  hieratic;  -al. 
same  as  Hieratic  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
w<?lf,  work, 


what, 

who. 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  qnite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


Hieronymites 


2181 


high-handed 


Hi-er-on  -f-mlte§ ,  s.  pi.  [From  Hieronymus, 
better  known  as  St.  Jerome.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  An  order  of  hermits,  constituting  prop¬ 
erly  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  founded  in  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  St.  Thomas  of  Sienna, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1374.  Called 
also  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  Brethren  of 
Goodwill,  and  Gregorians. 

hi'-er-o-phant,  s.  [Greek  hieropliantes,  from 
hieros= sacred,  and  phaino— to  show,  to  declare.] 
One  who  teaches  or  explains  the  mysteries  of  relig¬ 
ion  ;  a  religious  teacher,  a  priest. 

“I  come  to  you  as  of  old,  the  pupil  to  the  hierophant, 
and  demand  the  initiation.” — Lytton:  Zanoni,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii. 

hl-er-o-phan-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  hierophant;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hierophants. 

hl-er-os-co-py,  a.  [Gr.  hieroskopia,  from  hieros 
=  sacred,  and  sfcopeo=to  view,  to  observe.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  offered 
in  sacrifice. 

*hl  -er-our-g^,  s.  [Gr.  hierourgia ,  from  hieros = 
sacred,  and  ergot i=work.]  A  sacred  or  holy  work 
or  worship. 

“Consummating  the  spiritual  hierourgy  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  church.” — Waterland:  Works,  viii.  333. 

hlg-gle,  v.  i.  [A  weakened  form  of  haggle 
(q.  vTl.J 

1.  To  carry  provisions  about  for  sale ;  to  hawk 
provisions. 

2.  To  chaffer ;  to  haggle  over  a  bargain. 

“To  higgle  thus  for  a  few  blows.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

3.  To  quarrel  or  make  a  fuss  about  trifles. 

“Loth  to  higgle  for  a  letter  or  two  (misprinted  per¬ 
chance)  in  the  name  of  a  town.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  North¬ 
umberland. 

hig-gle-djf  pig  -gle-dy,  adv.  [Higgle.]  In  a 
state  of  confusion,  like  goods  in  a  higgler’s  basket; 
topsy-turvy. 

Mg'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  higgl(e) ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  carries  provisions  about  for  sale ;  a 
hawker  of  provisions. 

“A  higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  does  occasional  work  with  a  horse 
And  cart. 

3.  One  who  haggles  or  is  tedious  about  a  bargain. 

high  (gh  silent),  *heagh,  *heah,  *hegh,  *heghe, 

*heh,  *hei,  *heigh,  *heih,  *hey,  *heye,  *highe, 
*hig,  *hy,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  hedh,  h£h;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hoog :  Icel.  hdr;  Sw.  hOg;  Dan.  Mi;  Goth. 
hauhs;  O.  H.  Ger.  h6h;  Ger.  hoch;  0.  Fris.  Mch.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Rising  considerably  above  the  ground  or  sur¬ 
rounding  objects ;  having  a  great  extent  from  base 
to  summit ;  lofty ;  elevated. 

‘Again  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain.” — Matthew,  ch.  iv. 

(2)  Situated  at  a  great  elevation. 

(3)  Prominent  from  the  surface ;  as,  high  relief. 

(4)  Reaching  or  rising  to  the  full  or  greatest  ele¬ 
vation  ;  as,  high  tide. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Large  or  great  in  number,  degree,  or  extent. 
[High-latitude.] 

(2)  Elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  position,  or office ; 
frequently  in  composition  as  kit/ /i-cons table,  lord 
high  admiral,  &c. 

“  They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

(3)  Exalted  morally  or  intellectually;  noble. 
(Said  both  of  persons  and  things.) 

“  Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  5,908. 

(4)  Noble;  elevating. 

“  There  studious  let  me  sit, 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  432. 

(5)  Raised  above  the  understanding;  abstruse; 
difficult. 

“  They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

(6)  Boastful,  arrogant,  proud,  haughty. 

“  The  tone  of  Caillieres  became  high  and  arrogant.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

(7)  Excited,  lively,  animated. 

“Mary  was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant 
Spirits.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(8)  Boisterous,  threatening,  violent,  tempestuous, 
angry. 

“  I  heard  the  click  and  fall  of  swords. 

And  Cassio  high  in  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 


© 


(9)  Extreme;  raised  to  a  great  degree;  intense; 
strong. 

“  They  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  369. 

(10)  Full;  complete. 

“  Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.” — Romans 
xiii.  11. 

(11)  Dear;  of  a  great  price;  of  a  greater  price 
than  usual ;  not  cheap  ;  exorbitant  in  price. 

(12)  Capital  crime:  high  treason  against  the 
United  States,  punishable  by  death.  John  Brown 
was  hanged  for  high  treason  against  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

(13)  Luxurious ;  rich. 

“  The  times  are  wild:  contention,  like  a  horse 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

(14)  Celebrated  or  observed  with  full  ceremony ; 
intended  for  use  on  important  or  solemn  occasions ; 
as.  high  festivals,  a  high  altar. 

(15)  Tending  toward  or  approaching  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  strong-smelling  ;  as,  The  meat  is  high. 

II.  Music :  Acute ;  sharp ;  as,  a  high  note. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  high  degree ;  to  a  great  height; 
highly. 

“I  cannot  reach  so  high.” 

Shakesp. :  fwo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  elevated  place  or  position ;  a  height. 

“  Let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

2.  People  of  high  rank  or  station ;  as,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor. 

3.  In  the  superlative  (of  the  form  Most  High), 
God,  the  Almighty. 

T[  (1)  High  and  dry :  Out  of  water ;  in  a  dry  place. 

(2)  On  high : 

(a)  At  or  to  a  higher  place  or  position ;  aloft, 
above ;  in  heaven. 

“The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high.” 

Dryden:  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 

In  a  loud  voice  or  manner ;  aloud. 

3)  To  be  on  or  to  mount  the  high  horse : 

a)  To  stand  on  one’s  dignity. 

b)  To  take  offense. 

]  Obvious  compounds :  High-aimed,  high-arched, 
high-aspiring ,  high-browed,  high-climbing,  high- 
crested,  high-crowned,  high-curling,  high-designing, 
high-finished,  high-flaming,  high-flushed,  high- 
perched,  high-placed,  high-roofed,  high-swelling . 

high-admiral,  s.  [Admiral.] 

*high-angel,  s.  An  archangel.  ( Ormulum , 
1,862.) 

high-bailiff,  s.  The  chief  officer  of  certain 
corporations;  the  officer  of  a  county-court;  the 
officer  who  serves  writs,  &c.,  in  certain  franchises 
not  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff.  (Eng.) 

high-battled,  a.  Commanding  proud  armies; 
renowned  in  battle  or  war. 

“  Like  enough  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

high-blest,  a.  Highly  or  supremely  blest  or 
happy.  . 

“So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 

Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  145. 

high-blooded,  a.  Of  noble  birth  or  lineage. 

high-blown,  a.  Swelled  much  with  wind;  in¬ 
flated,  puffed  up. 

“My  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 

Weary  and  old.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

high-born,  a.  Of  noble  birth  or  extraction. 

“  High-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell.” 

/  Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

high-bred,  a.  ■  Highly  bred ;  of  pure  blood  or 
extraction. 

“  Like  the  high-bred  colt  when  freed.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  18. 

high-brown  fritillary,  s. 

Entom.:  Argynnis  adippe,  a  British  butterfly, 
family  Nymphalidae. 

high-built,  a. 

1.  Of  lofty  structure. 

“Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  164. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  a  lofty  building  or 

“  The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears.” 

Creech.  ( Todd .) 

High-church,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  High-church  party  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Entertaining  high  notions  regarding 
the  prerogatives  of  the  church. 

If  High-church  party : 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  the  three  great 
parties  in  the  English  Church.  They  regard  the 


Episcopal  form  of  government  as  so  essential  to  a 
true  church  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  feel  free 
to  recognize,  as  sister  churches,  those  Christian 
denominations  which  are  under  other  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  During  the  nineteenth  century  High- 
churchism  developed  first  into  Tractarianism  and 
then  into  Ritualism  Believing  the  Church  to  have 
received  the  right  of  autonomy  from  its  Divine 
Head,  the  High-church  party  feel  galled  by  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  and  dispute  the  right  of  the  Civil 
Courts  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases. 

High-churchism,  s.  The  principles  of  High 
churchmen  considered  as  a  whole. 

High-churchman,  s.  One  holding  High-church 
principles, 
high-colored,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  strong,  deep,  or  glaring 
color;  flushed. 

“  Lepidus  is  high-colored.  They  have  made  him  drink.” 
— Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Described  or  represented  in  strong  or 
forcible  language;  vivid;  as,  a  high-colored  de¬ 
scription. 

High-Commission  court,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“A  court  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  erected  in  A.  D.  1569, 
to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  church,  by  re¬ 
forming1  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  all  manner  of  errors, 
heresies,  schisms,  offenses,  and  enormities.  Means  were 
found  to  vest  in  the  commissioners  almost  despotic  powers 
of  fining  and  imprisoning,  which  they  exerted  much 
beyond  the  degree  of  the  offense  itself,  and  frequently 
over  offenses  by  no  means  of  spiritual  cognizance.  This 
court  was  abolished  by  statute  16  Car.  I.  c.  11;  and  the 
attempt  to  revive  it,  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  served 
only  to  hasten  his  ruin.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  3. 

high-day,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  feast,  a  festival. 

2.  Broad  daylight. 

B.  As  adj.:  Festival;  jovial. 

“  Thou  spendest  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

High-Dutch,  s.  The  cultivated  German  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  vernacular  dialects. 

high-elbowed,  a.  A  term  applied  by  Tennyson 
to  insects  like  the  grasshopper,  from  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  thigh-joints  of  the  posterior  legs  when 
bent. 

high-embowed,  a.  Having  lofty  arches. 

“  Love  the  high-embowed  roof.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso ,  157. 

high-engendered,  a.  Bom  or  created  on  high. 

“  Your  high-engendered  battles.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

high-faluting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Bombastic,  fustian,  affected,  pom¬ 
pous. 

B.  Assubst.:  Pompousness,  bombast,  fustian. 
*high-father,  subst.  A  patriarch.  ( Ormulum , 

17,107.) 

high-fed,  a.  Pampered,  luxurious. 

“A  favorite  mule,  high-fed,  and  in  the  pride  of  flesh  and 
mettle.” — L’  Estrange. 

high-feeding,  s.  Luxury  in  diet ;  luxuriousness, 
high-flavored,  a.  Having  a  strong  flavor, 
-high-flier,  s.  One  who  is  extrayagant  in  opin¬ 
ions  or  pretensions. 

“She  openly  professeth  herself  to  be  a  high-flier,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  she  may  also  be  a  Papist  at  heart.” — 

Swift. 

high-flown,  a. 

1.  Elevated;  proud. 

“Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  Reason’s  lure  descend.” 

Denham:  Of  Prudence,  42. 

2.  Turgid;  extravagant;  bombastic. 

“  This  fable  is  a  high-flown  hyperbole  upon  the  miseries 
of  marriage.” — L’ Estrange. 

high-flushed,  a.  Elated;  excited, 
high-flying,  a.  Extravagant  in  opinions,  claims, 
or  pretensions.  (Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgic  iv.) 
high-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  smelting  furnace  of  full  height,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  certain  smaller  furnace  known  as  the 
half  high-furnace. 

High-German,  s.  [Gebman.] 
high-go,  s.  A  drinking  bout;  a  spree;  a  revel. 
(Slang.) 

high- going,  a.  Reaching  or  rising  high. 

♦high- grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  high  corn. 

“The  high-grown  field.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 
high-handed,  a.  Overbearing ;  oppressive ;  dom¬ 
ineering;  arbitrary;  as,  a  high-handed  proceeding; 
high-handed  policy.  


1)611,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?is*-  £ 

-cian,  -tian  -  shi.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del. 
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highmost 


high-hearted 


high-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage ;  brave ;  high- 
spirited. 

high-heeled,  a.  Having  high  heels. 

“Lewis,  in  spite  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig, 
hardly  reached  the  middle  size.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

high-hung,  a.  Hung  aloft.  ( Dryden .) 
high -jinks,  s.  pi.  High  festivities  or  revelry; 
great  sport.  (Slang.) 

high-kicker,  s.  A  ballet  dancer ;  an  acrobatic 
performer.  ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

high-life,  s. 

1.  The  style  of  living  or  the  manners  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  world. 

2.  The  upper  classes  collectively. 

♦high-lived,  a.  Pertaining  to  high-life. 

high-low,  s.  A  kind  of  laced  boot  reaching  to 
the  ankle, 
high-mass,  s. 

Roman  Ritual:  Amass  in  which  the  celebrant  is 
attended  by  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  low  mass  and  a  missa  cantata,  in 
which  he  is  served  by  one  or  more  acolytes.  A  high- 
mass  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  sung  at  the 
high-altar. 

*high-men,  s.  pi.  False  dice,  so  called  because 
they  were  loaded,  so  as  always  to  show  high  num¬ 
bers. 

high-mettled,  a.  Full  of  metal  or  spirit ;  ardent ; 
full  of  fire  ;  spirited. 

“He  fails  not  in  these  to  keep  a  stiff  rein  on  a.  high- 
mettled  Pegasus.” — Garth. 

high-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  noble  and  honorable  spirit ;  magnan¬ 
imous  ;  opposed  to  mean. 

*2.  Proud ;  arrogant. 

“  High-minded ,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  898. 

high-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  high-minded ;  magnanimity. 

high-mounted,  a.  Raised  aloft.  ( Coivper :  Need¬ 
less  Alarm.) 

high-palmed,  o.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  stag 
of  full  growth,  which  bears  the  palms  of  his  horns 
aloft;  having  lofty  antlers. 

“  High-palmed  harts  amidst  our  forests  run.” 

Drummond. 

high-pitched,  a. 

1.  Aspiring,  haughty. 

“  His  high-pitched  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  41. 

2.  Acute,  sharp,  tuned  high. 

high-place,  s. 

Religion: 

1.  Ethnic  (pi.) :  The  tops  of  mountains,  hills,  &c., 
were  dcemecfby  most  ethnic  people  as  sacred,  and 
temples,  idols,  and  other  appliances  for  worship 
were  reared  on  such  heights. 

2.  Jewish:  The  Jews  are  frequently  denounced 
for  having  imitated  the  heathen  in  worshiping 
idolatrously  on  high  places.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
bamah—&  natural  height  (Deut.  xii.  2,  2  Kings  xvii. 
9-11).  High-places  are  generally  mentioned  with 
groves.  [Grove.] 

high-pressure,  s.  (See  the  compounds.) 
High-pressure  alarm:  _ 

Steam-eng. :  An  alarm  intended  to  give  notice  of  a 
dangerous  head  of  steam,  and  to  prevent  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  steam- genera  tor.  It  consists  mainly  of 
two  classes :  1.  Fusible  plugs  in  the  side  of  the 
boiler,  which  give  way  when  a  certain  heat  is  at¬ 
tained,  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  2.  Valves 
which  open  when  the  pressure  becomes  excessive, 
and  allow  exit  to  steam,  which  blows  an  alarm- 
whistle. 

High-pressure  engine : 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam-engine,  condensing  or  non¬ 
condensing,  in  which  the  safety-valve  is  loaded 
(United  States)  with  a  weight  equivalent  to  a 
boiler-pressure  of  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  term  “high-pressure”  has  a  very  in¬ 
definite  signification  ;  condensing  engines  are  often 
called  “low-pressure,”  and  non-condensing  engines 
“high-pressure,”  but  the  question  of  condensing  is 
not  necessarily  one  of  pressure, 
high-priced,  a.  Dear,  costly, 
high-priest,  s. 

1.  Ethnicism:  The  chief  priest  in  any  faith,  he 
who  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy,  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  among  the  Romans. 

2.  Judaism:  The  divinely-appointed  head  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy.  The  first  to  hold  the  office  was 
Aaron,  whose  pontifical  vestments  and  their  adorn¬ 
ments  were  to  include  a  breast-plate,  an  ephod,  a 
robe,  a  broidered  coat,  a  miter,  and  a  girdle.  The 
girdle  was  to  be  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 


fine  twined  linen,  and  was  to  have  on  it  two  onyx 
stones,  each  of  them  containing  the  names  of  six  of 
the  twelve  tribes.  The  office  was  to  descend  lineally 
in  his  family.  The  high-priests  were  to  be  without 
blemish,  were  to  avoid  eating  things  which  died  ot 
themselves,  or  marrying  a  widow  or  a  divorced 
person.  They  were  not  to  make  mourning  for  pri- 
vate  or  domestic  sorrows.  They  were  to  take  the 
most  important  and  solemn  parts  of  the  worship 
(Exod.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  [Holy  of  Holies.]  The 
Romans  were  afraid  of  the  influence  likely  to  be 
acquired  by  so  exalted  a  spiritu  al  functionary  and 
apparently  appointed  a  new  one  every  year  (John 
xviii.  13) . 

high-priestship,  s.  The  office  of  a  high-priest. 

high-principled,  a. 

1.  Having  high  or  noble'principles  ;  high-minded. 

*2.  Extravagant  in  notions  of  politics. 

“The  political  creed  of  all  the  high-principled  men  I 
have  met  with.” — Swift. 

high-proof,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:  Highly  rectified;  very  strong;  as, 
high-proof  spirits. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  the  highest  degree  ;  exceedingly. 

“  We  are  high-proof  melancholy.” 

Shakesp.:  Hugh  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

high-raised,  a. 

1.  Raised  on  high  or  aloft;  upreared. 

“Or  with  the  high-raised  horn’s  melodious  clang 
All  Kilwick  and  all  Dinglederry  rang.” 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

2.  Raised  or  elevated  with  high  expectations  or 
conceptions. 

high-reaching,  a. 

1.  Reaching  to  a  great  height. 

2.  Reaching  upward. 

3.  Aspiring,  ambitious. 

“  High-reaching  Buckingham.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

high-red,  a.  Of  a  deep  red  color;  deeply  red. 
(Boyle.) 

high-relief,  s.  The  projection  of  a  sculptured  fig¬ 
ure,  half  or  more,  from  the  plane  surface.  Galled 
also  alto-rilievo.  [Rilievo.] 

♦high-repented,  a.  Deeply  or  sorely  repented. 
(Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  v.  3.) 

♦high-resolved,  a.  Very  resolute.  (Shakesp.: 
Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4.) 

*high-ropes,  s.pl.  A  state  of  great  excitement 
or  conceit ;  as,  to  be  on  one’s  higli-ropes.  (Slang.) 

high-school,  s.  [School.] 

high-seas,  s.  pi.  The  open  sea  or  ocean;  the 
ocean  beyond  the  limit  of  three  miles  from  the 
shore. 

high-seasoned,  a. 

1.  Highly  or  strongly  seasoned;  piquant  to  the 
taste.  (Locke:  On  Education.) 

2.  Lewd,  obscene ;  said  of  literature, 
high-seated,  a. 

1.  Seated  or  sitting  aloft. 

2.  Aloft,  lofty.  (Milton:  P.L.,  vii.  585.) 

high-sheriff,  s.  [Sheriff.] 

high- sighted,  a.  Looking  upward;  supercil¬ 
ious.  (Shakesp.:  Julius  C cesar,  ii.  1.) 

high-souled,  a.  Having  an  honorable  soul  or 
spirit ;  high-spirited,  high-minded. 

high-sounding,  a.  Pompous,  ostentatious,  bom¬ 
bastic. 

high-spirited,  a.  Having  a  high  spirit;  bold, 
daring. 

“  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which  high- 
spirited  men  most  readily  pardon.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

high-stepper,  s.  A  spirited  or  highly-bred  horse, 
that  lifts  its  feet  well  off  the  ground  in  trotting ; 
hence,  a  person  of  a  dashing  or  showy  walk  or 
bearing. 

♦high-stomached,  a.  Having  a  proud  stomach ; 
haughty. 

“High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire.” 

Shakesp. Richard  II.,  i.  L 

high-strung,  a.  Strung  to  a  high  pitch;  in  a 
state  of  great  tension;  high-spirited.  (Thomson: 
Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  56.) 

♦high-swelled,  high-swoln,  a.  Inflated  with 
passion.  (Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2.) 

high-tide,  ♦heg-tide,  s. 

1.  High-water;  a  tide  at  its  full. 

*2.  A  holiday. 

*3.  A  feast ;  a  wedding. 

“At  heg-tide  and  at  gestning.” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,507. 


high-toned,  a. 

1.  High  in  pitch ;  strong  in  sound. 

2.  High-principled  ;  noble  ;  proud ;  high-minded. 
(Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  8.) 

high-top,  s. 

1.  The  masthead  of  a  ship. 

“Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  apple. 

high-towered,  a.  Containing  or  provided  with 
high  towers.  (Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  261.) 

high-towering,  a.  Rising  or  towering  aloft. 
(Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  viii.) 
high-treason,  s. 

Law:  The  highest  kind  of  treason,  that  involving 
the  deepest  kind  of  criminality,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Petit-treason  which  was  of  a  petty  character. 
This  latter  term,  however,  has  been  abolished,  and 
now  in  place  of  the  term  high-treason  the  simple 
term  treason  is  generally  employed.  [Treason.] 

high-voiced,  a.  Having  a  strong  or  loud  voice 
or  tone ;  high-toned. 

high-warp  loom,  s. 

Weay. :  A  tapestry  loom  in  which  the  warp-frame 
is  vertical  and  the  weaver  works  standing,  thus 
being  able  constantly  to  inspect  his  work  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  an  advantage  which  he  does  not  possess  in 
the  basse-lisse  or  low-warp  tapestry  loom  in  which 
the  warp  is  horizontal, 
high-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  utmost  flow  or  the  highest  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  tide  ;  the  time  when  the  tide  is  at  its 
full. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  high- 
water ;  as,  high-water  mark. 

High-water  shrub : 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Iva. 
high-wood,  s.  Timber, 
high-wrought,  a. 

*1.  Wrought  with  great  skill ;  elaborated;  highly 
finished. 

2.  Rising  high. 

“It  is  a  high-wrought  flood.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  Inflamed  or  excited  to  a  high  degree  ;  as,  high- 
ivrought  passions. 

high'-blnd-er,  s.  A  member  of  an  unlawful 
secret  society  among  the  Chinese. 

higher  criticism,  s.  The  study  of  literary  docu¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  their  origin,  date  of  coru- 

gosition,  authorship,  and  literary  character.  The 
igher  criticism  of  f  lit'  Bible  is  occupied  chiefly  with 
questions  of  the  origin,  authorship,  and  composite 
character  of  its  several  books. 

Highgate-resin,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Copalite  (q.  v.), 

hl§>h  -liind  (gh  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  high,  and 
land.) 

A.  As  subst.:  Elevated  or  mountainous  districts; 
a  mountainous  region  ;  as,  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mountainous 
region. 

highland- fling,  s.  A  hornpipe,  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  Highlanders. 

highland-pine,  s. 

Bot.:  Pinus  sylvestris. 

High  -land-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  Highland ; 
-er.)  An  inhabitant  of  a  highland ;  specif.,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

“The  Highlanders' vtere  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
their  chieftain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

high -land-ish  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  highland ; 
-ish.]  Characterized  by  high  or  mountainous  land. 

High  -land-man  (gh silent),  s.  [Eng.  Highland; 
-man.)  The  same  as  Highlander  (q.  v.). 

“And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman.” 

Scott:  Marmion ,  vi.  26. 

high-ly  (gh  silent),  heh-like,  *hegh-li 
♦hegh-liche,  *heil-iche,  adv.  [Eng.  high;  - lu .]  ’ 
*1.  In  a  high  place  or  position ;  aloft. 

2.  In  or  to  a  great  degree. 

“  The  administration  of  Charles  had  often  been  highly 
blamable.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Proudly ;  arrogantly ;  conceitedly. 

t°  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think.” — Romans  xii.  3. 

4.  In  an  elevated  manner  or  style. 

“Ditties  highly  penned.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 
♦high -most  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  high,  and 
most.)  Highest,  topmost. 

“  How  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir!  marine- 
mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’ 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


himanthalia 


highness 
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high -ness  ( gh  silent),  *heah-nesse,  *hegh- 
nesse,  *heih-nesse,  *heh-nesse,  *hih-nesse, 
*hey-nesse,  s.  LA.  S.  heahness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  lofty,  or  ele~ 
vated ;  height,  elevation,  altitude,  loftiness. 

*2.  Supremacy,  dignity,  power,  majesty. 

“  For  destruction  from  God  was  a  terror  to  me,  and  by 
reason  of  his  highness  I  could  not  endure.” — Job  xxxi.  23. 

3.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  princes  and  others  of 
high  rank.  Used  with  the  possessive  pronouns  his, 
her ,  your ,  &c. 

“I  am  not  for  his  highness,  nor  for  me  his  highness  is.” 

Warner:  Albions ’  England ,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  41. 
high  -road  (gh  silent)  ,  s.  [Eng.  high,  and  road.] 
A  public  road  or  way  ;  a  highway. 

*hight  (gh  silent),  *highte  (pa.  t.  *hot,  *hote, 
*hete),  v.  i ,  &  t.  [The  only  instance  in  English  of  a 
passive  verb.  A.  S.  hdtte=l  am,  or  was  called,  from 
hdtan=  (1)  to  call,  to  promise,  (2)  to  be  called ;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  ich  heisse  —  I  am  called;  heissen  =  (l)  to 
call,  (2)  to  be  called.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  named  or  called ;  to  have  for  a  name. 

“  Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond, 

That  highte  matrimoine  or  mariage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,097. 

2.  To  promise. 

“  He  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,606. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  name,  to  call. 

“His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,939. 

2.  To  promise. 

“  Shew  now  your  patience  in  youre  working. 

That  ye  me  hight.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,372. 

3.  To  name,  to  mention,  to  speak  of.  ( Spenser : 
Shepherd's  Calendar ;  July.) 

4.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  in  charge. 

“  Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  6. 

5.  To  direct,  to  aim. 

“  The  sad  sleete  seized  not,  where  it  was  hight 

Uppon  the  childe.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  8. 

6.  To  choose,  to  determine. 

“  She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  hight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  81. 

7.  To  mean,  to  purport. 

“  Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  Sept. 

♦highte,  *hlghth  (gh  silent),  s.  [Height.] 
high  -te-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  by  Bowerbank 
after  John  Hight,  Esq.] 

Palasobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruit.  It  is  a  one- 
celled,  valveless  pericarp,  of  which  Mr.  Bowerbank 
described  ten  species  from  the  London  Clay. 

high -tide,  s.  [Eng.  high,  and  tide.']  The  same 
as  High-tide  (q.  v.). 

"Individuals,  like  nations,  have  their  hightides.” — 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

high  -way  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  high,  and  way.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  public  road  open  to  all  passengers;  a  high¬ 
road  ;  a  main  or  principal  road. 

2.  A  public  way  by  sea ;  a  means  or  way  of  com¬ 
munication  open  to  all. 

♦II.  Fig.:  A  course  or  line  of  action. 

“  I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  lost,  and  are  in 
the  highway  to  lose.”—  Child:  On  Trade. 

highway-robber,  s.  The  same  as  Highwayman 
(q.  v.). 

highway-robbery,  s.  Kobbery  committed  on  or 
near  the  public  highway. 

hlgh'-way-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  highway, 
and  man.]  One  who  robs  passengers  on  the  public 
highway;  a  highway  robber. 

“  The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to  our 
generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on  every 
main  road.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

hlg  -ta-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  hig= 
grass,  hay,  and  taper= a  taper.J 
Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus. 
hlj  -er-a,  hej  -Ir-a,  s.  [  Hegira.] 
hir-ar,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hil(um)  (q.  v.)  ;  - ar .] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  hilum  of  a 
seed. 

♦hll  -ar-ate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  hilaratus,  pa.  par.  of 
hilaro=^to  make  cheerful;  hilaris= cheerful ;  from 
Gr.  hilaros— gay.]  To  make  cheerful  or  gay,  to 
exhilarate. 

hl-lar'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hilar  is.]  Cheerful;  gay; 
merry ;  exhilarated. 


hl-lar'-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  hilarity,  from  Lat.  hilari- 
tatem,  accus.  of  hilaritas  =  mirth,  cheerfulness ; 
kiZar*s= cheerful,  gay.]  Mirth ;  merriment ;  gaiety ; 
cheerfulness;  glee. 

“  The  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  v. 

Hll -ar-jf,  a.  [Named  after  St.  Hilary,  whose 
festival  occurs  on  January  13.]  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  time  about  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary. 
Hilary-term,  s. 

Eng.  Laic,  &c. :  One  of  the  four  terms  of  the 
courts  of  law,  &c.,  in  England,  beginning  on  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  and  ending  on  January  31. 

*11  To  keep  Hilary  term:  To  be  merry  and  joyful. 
hll9h,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  elcian— to  delay.]  To  hobble ; 
to  halt. 

hlld,  pref.  &  suff.  [Ger.  held.]  An  element  in 
names  of  persons,  expressive  of  nobility  of  rank  or 
character. 

♦hlld ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Hold,  v.] 

Hil-de  brand  -Ine,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (1073-1085), 
better  known  by  his  private  name,  Hildebrand, 
than  by  his  official  title. 

“Those  gradual  encroachments  which  culminated  in 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Hildebrandine  period.” — 
Blunt,  s.  v.  Jurisdiction. 

♦hlld-Iiig,  a.  &s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Mid.  Eng. 
hinderling=mea.n,  base,  from  hinder — behind ;  suff. 
-ling.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mean;  base;  cowardly;  menial; 
wretched. 

“  Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hilding  hound.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  25. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  mean,  base,  cowardly  fellow;  a 
wretch. 

“If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no 
more  in  your  respect.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  iii.  6. 

hil  -el-gle,  s.  [Arab,  hileljie,  haledsch.] 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Balanites  cegyptiaca,  an  Amyrid, 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  its  negro  name  is  Soum. 
Its  leaves  are  sub-acid,  and  are  said  to  be  anthel¬ 
mintic.  Its  drupes,  though  bitter  and  violently  pur¬ 
gative  when  unripe,  can  be  eaten  in  their  mature 
state.  An  oil  is  made  from  its  seeds.  The  fruits 
are  said  to  be  mixed  with  Myrobalans.  (Bindley.) 

hl-llf-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  hilum  (genit .  hili) ;  fero 
=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  hilum  (q.  v.). 
hill,  *helle,  *hil,  *hulle,  *hylle,  s.  [A.  S.  hyll; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  hil,  hille;  Lat.  collis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  natural  elevation  of  a  considerable  size  on 
the  earth’s  surface ;  a  small  mountain. 

“  Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset.” 

Tennyson:  Enid,  828. 

2.  A  heap  ;  a  mound ;  a  hillock  ;  as,  a  dung -hill. 

3.  A  cluster  of  plants  and  the  earth  heaped  round 
them. 

II.  Geol. :  Some  hills  are  mainly  of  igneous  or  of 
volcanic  origin  ;  if  basaltic,  they  tend  to  have  per¬ 
pendicular  sides  with  flat  table  lands  above ;  if 
granitic,  they  are  convex.  Other  hills  are  sedi¬ 
mentary,  and  depend  mainly  on  the  nature  and 
the  dip  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Some  of  the  hills  of  this  type  have  been  shaped  by 
denudation, 
hill-ant,  s. 

Entom :  Formica  rufa. 
hill-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  [Jungle-fever.] 
hill-folk,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Cameronians,  who  were  driven  to  hold  their  “  con¬ 
venticles  ”  secretly  among  the  hills,  their  doing  so 
anywhere  being  held  illegal. 

“  He  looks  like  ane  o’  the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a 
wee  when  he  saw  the  red-coats.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Scand.  Myth. :  A  class  of  beings  intermediate 
between  elves  and  human  beings,  inhabiting  caves 
and  small  hills. 

hill-oat,  s. 

Bot. :  Avena  nuda. 
hill-tribes,  s.  pi. 

Ethnol.:  Among  the  inhabitants  of  hills,  as  a 
rule,  there  are  remnants  of  the  tribes  which  pos¬ 
sessed  the  plains  before  their  present  occupants 
seized  on  them.  Thus,  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the  Highlands  once 
occupied  also  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  hills  the  plains  of  Eng¬ 
land.  At  present  the  term  hill-tribes  is  used  chiefly 
of  the  Indian  aborigines  in  the  Himalayas,  the 


Vindhya,  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
&c.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  as  Gonds, 
Khoonds,  Bheels,  &c.,  are  mostly  Turanian,  were  in 
India  before  the  Brahmans  had  invaded  the  land, 
have  a  primitive  faith,  in  some  cases  attended  by 
human  sacrifice,  speak  truth,  are  brave,  but  rude 
and  uncivilized.  [Khoonds.]  They  number  several 
millions.  Many  are  passing  over  to  Christianity. 
[Caste.] 

hlll(l),v.  t.  [Hill,  8.] 

1.  To  form  into  hills,  heaps,  or  mounds,  as  earth, 
to  heap  up. 

2.  To  heap  up ;  to  accumulate ;  as,  to  hill  gold. 

hill  (2),  *hile,  v.  trans.  [A.  S.  helan.]  To  cover. 
(Gower:  C.  A.,\.) 

hilled,  adj.  [Eng.  hill,  s.;  -ed.]  Having  hills; 
hilly. 

♦hill-et,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.]  A 
little  hill. 

“  Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  little  hillets  seene  in  manie 
places  of  our  ile.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  Britaine , 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv.  ( 

hill  -fOQt,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  and  foot.]  The  foot  of  a 
hill ;  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  hill. 

hll-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hilly;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  hilly ;  a  I  ally  nature. 

“In  short,  the  only  obstacle  to  this  .  .  .  is  its  great 
hilliness.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

hlll  -Iflg,  s.  [Hill  (2),  v.]  A  covering. 

hlll-ock,  s.  [English  hill;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.]  A 
little  hill  or  mound ;  a  slight  elevation. 

hlll’-ock,  v.  t.  [Hillock,  s.]  To  form  into  hill¬ 
ocks. 

hlll-fick-y,  a.  [Eng.  hillock;  -y.]  Full  of  hill¬ 
ocks  ;  rather  hilly. 

hill-side,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  and  side.]  The  side  or 
declivity  of  a  hill. 

“Woods  that  belt  the  gray  hillside." 

Tennyson:  Ode  to  Memory,  55. 

hill -top,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  and  top.]  The  top  or 
summit  of  a  hill. 


“Hail  to  the  hilltops  seven.” 

Macaulay:  Lake  Regillus,  xxxviii. 

hill  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Thymus  chamcedrys,  wild  thyme,  or  mother- 
of-thyme. 

hill  -3?,  *hill-ie,  a.  [Eng.  hill;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  hills  ;  mountainous;  not  level. 

*2.  Lofty  ;  elevated.  (Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Prophet¬ 
ess,  v.) 

hilt,  s.  [A.  S.  hilt;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjalt;  O.  H. 
Ger.  helza.  1  A  handle ;  specif.,  the  handle  of  a 
sword  or  dagger.  The  plural  was  formerly  com¬ 
monly  used  with  reference  to  a  single  weapon. 


hllt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hilt;  -ed.]  Having  a  hilt; 
provided  with  a  hilt. 

hl'-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  black  or  other  colored  scar  upon  a 
seed,  indicating  the  spot  where  it  was  attached  to 
the  funiculus,  connecting  it  with  the  placenta, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  funiculus,  with  the  placenta 
itself.  Sometimes  it  coincides  with  the  chalaza,  or 
organic  base  of  the  seed ;  at  others,  where  a  raphe 
exists,  it  is  near  the  micropyle.  When  seeds  are 
small  their  hilum  is  recognized  with  difficulty: 
when  large,  it  may  occupy  one-third  the  surface  of 
the  seed.  Turpin  calls  the  center  of  the  hilum, 
through  which  the  vessels  conveying  nourishment 
pass,  the  omphalodium. 

2.  Zoblogy : 

(1)  A  small  aperture,  as  in  the  gemmules  of 
sponges. 

(2)  A  small  depression,  as  in  Noctiluca.  (Nichol¬ 
son.) 

hl’-lus,  s.  [Hilum.] 

Anat.:  A  scar,  a  depression  or  fissure. 

hilus  stroma,  s. 


Anat. :  A  core  of  connective  tissue  surrounding 
the  blood  vessels  near  the  hilus  of  the  lymphatic: 
glands. 

him,  pro.  [He.] 

HIm-a  la'-yan,  a.  [Eng.  Himalay(a);  -an; 
Sansc.  hima= snow,  and  dZa?/a=abode.]  Of  or  pei< 
taining  to  the  Himalayas,  an  exceedingly  lofty 
range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Hindustan. 

Himalayan-partridge,  s. 


Ornitfi. :  Tetraogallus  himalayensis. 

Himalayan-pine,  s. 


Bot  :  Pinus  gerardiana. 

hl  man-tha'-ll-a,  s.  [Gr.  himas  (genit.  himan- 
tos)  =  a  leathern  strap  or  thong,  and  thalia=  abun¬ 
dance,  good  cheer,  wealth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceee. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


himantoglossum 
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hi-tnan-to-glos -sum,  s.  [Gr.  himas  (genit. 
himantos)=a  leathern  strap  or  thong,  and  glossal 
the  tongue.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Orchis, 
hi-man’-topus,  s.  [Gr.  himas  (genit.  himantos ) 
s= a  leather  strap  or  thong,  and  pows=a  foot.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Charadriidse  (Plovers) ,  con¬ 
taining  birds  so  long-legged  that  they  are  often 
called  Stilts.  [Stilt.] 
him-self', pro.  [Eng.  him,  and  self.'] 

1.  An  emphatic  or  reflexive  form  of  the  personal  ilies,  from  having  the  same  right?”—  Locke. 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular.  It  is  used  4.  To  keep  back, 
either  alone  (as  in  the  example) ,  or  more  frequently 


hin’-der,  *hin-dren,  *hyn-dren,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
hindrian ,  from  hinder- behind ;  Icel.  hindra.] 
[Hind,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  obstruct,  to  stop,  to  impede,  to  let ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  from  proceeding  or  moving. 

2.  To  check,  to  retard ;  to  keep  back  or  stop  for  a 
time ;  as,  Frost  hinders  the  growth  of  plants. 

3.  To  debar,  to  shut  out,  to  forbid. 

‘‘What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  fam- 


in  combination  with  a  noun  or  tfie  pronoun  he. 

U  It  was  formerly  used  also  in  reference  to  neuter 
nouns. 

“Above  the  clouds  as  high  as  Heaven  himself.'’ 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  in  one’s  right  mind;  hav¬ 
ing  possession  or  command  of  one’s  self;  in  one’s 
true  character,  after  a  temporary  wandering  or 
derangement,  or  in  one’s  usual  physical  health ;  as, 
He  has  come  to  himself;  He  is  not  himself. 

IT  1.  By  himself:  Alone,  unaccompanied. 

“The  king’s  son  have  I  landed  by  himself.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Of  or  by  himself: 

Cl)  Unaided. 

(2)  Of  one’s  own  proper  motion. 

HIm-yar-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Relating  or  pertain" 
|ng  to  Himyar,  King  of  Yemen  in  Southern  Arabia* 
or  to  his  descendants;  specif.,  applied  to  certain 
inscriptions  showing  the  primitive  type  of  the 
oldest  form  of  the  language  still  spoken  in  South¬ 
ern  Arabia,  or  to  such  inscriptions  themselves. 

IT  In  Arabic  mythology  Himyar  was  the  son  of 
Saba  ;  in  other  words,  the  Himyarites  were  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Sabseans.  No  proof  exists  that 
there  was  a  country  called  Himyar.  (.Trans.  Bib. 
Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  420.) 

Him-yar-it-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Himyaeic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Himyaeic  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  in  Southern 
Arabia.  It  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic. 

hin,  s.  [Heb.  hin.~] 

Metrology:  A  Jewish  measure  for  liquids,  as 
water  (Ezek.  iv.,  11.),  wine  (Num.  xv.,  5),  and  oil 
(Exod.  xxx.,  24).  Francis  Roubiliac  Conder,  C.  E., 
considers  the  hin  to  have  contained  288  cubic  inches, 
or  T0198  gallons.  (Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  (1875), 
122, 123.) 

*hinch,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  be  stingy, 
hind  (1),  *hinde  (1),  *hynd,  *hynde,  s.  [A.  S. 
hind;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hinde:  Icel.,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
hind;  O.  H.  Ger.  hinta;  M.  H.  Ger.  hinde 
hindin.  ]  The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag. 

“A  milk-white  hind,  immortal,  and  unchanged.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  1. 
hind-calf,  s.  A  hart  of  the  first  year, 
hind  (2),  *hinde  (2),  *hine,  hyne,  s.  [The  d  is  ex¬ 
crescent.  A.  S.  hlna— a  domestic  ;  properly =hiwna, 
hiwena  (genit.  pi.  of  Mwa«,=domestics.] 

1.  A  peasant ;  a  farm  or  agricultural  laborer ;  a 
rustic.] 

“Delia  will  keep,  when  hinds  unload  the  vine, 

The  choicest  grapes  for  me.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  5. 

2.  A  servant,  a  menial. 

“A  couple  of  Ford’s  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth 
by  their  mistress.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

iii.  5. 

hind,  *hynd,  a.  [A.  S.  hinden  (adv.)=at  the  back 
of ;  hindeweard  =  nindward,  hinder  =  backward ; 
cogn.  with  Goth,  hindar—  behind,  hindand=he- 
yond ;  Ger.  7miier= behind.  All  from  the  same  root 
as  A.  S.  7une=hence.]  Pertaining  to  the  back  or 
rear;  at  the  back  ;  rear. 

“  She  [the  Antelope]  takes  long  yet  quick  steps  with  her 
hind  feet.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Poem  of  Tarafa. 

hind-bow,  s.  The  cantle  of  a  saddle, 
hind-hand,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse;  the 
part  behind  the  neck,  head,  and  fore-quarters. 

hind-head,  s.  The  back  part  of  the  head ;  the 
occiput, 
hind-heal,  s. 

Bot.:  Chenopodium  botrys. 

hind  -ber  ry,  s.  [Eng.  hind  (1),  and  berry.'] 

Bot. :  Bubus  idceus,  the  common  bramble, 
hind’-er,  *hynd-er,  *hynd-er-ere,  hynd-rere, 
a.  [Compar.  of  hind,  a.  (q.  v.).]  Of ,  pertaining  to, 
or  situated  at  the  rear  part ;  hind ;  in  the  rear,  at 
the  back. 

“The  hynder  train  of  the  Seottes.” — Berners Froissart’s 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

hinder-end,  s. 


“  From  your  affairs  I  hinder  you  too  long.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v,  1. 

5.  To  obstruct. 

“Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Feb. 

H  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  to  was  formerly 
also  used.  (Dryden:  Annus  Mir abilis,  cxxxiii.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  a  hindrance ;  to  interpose 
obstacles  or  impediments. 

“You  minimus  of  hindering  knot-grass  made.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

hin'-der-ange,  s.  [Hindeance.] 

hin'-der-er,  *hyn-der-our,  s.  [Eng.  hinder,  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  hinders,  impedes,  or 
obstructs;  an  impediment ;  a  hindrance. 

“  Such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hinderers  of  reformation.” 
— Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*hind'-er-est,  a.  [Eng.  hinder,  a. ;  superl.  suff. 
-est.J  The  hindmost ;  the  last. 

“And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  624. 

hin’-der-lans,  hin'-der-  lin§,  s.pl.  [Hindeb,  a.] 
The  hinder  parts;  the  buttocks;  the  posteriors. 
(Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxiii.) 

hind-er-ling,  s.  [Hilding.]  A  mean,  base, 
cowardly,  or  degenerate  person  or  animal. 

hind-er-most,  *hynd-er-most,  a.  [English 
hinder,,  a.;  -most.]  The  last;  the  hindmost;  that 
which  is  or  comeslast  of  all. 

“The  hindermost  withdrawn  out  of  the  battell.” — Gold¬ 
ing  e:  Caesar,  to.  69. 

Hin'-di,  s.  [Native  name=a  Hindu,  the  language 
so  called,  from  _Hmd=India.]  The  language  spoken 


hint 

Hin-du-sta’-ni,  Hin-dpo-sta  -nee,  a.&s.  [Pers., 
&c.,  from  Pers.  Hindusthan  —  the  country  of  the 
Hindus,  from  Hindu— the  people  so  named,  and 
s£A««,=place.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Phil.,  (he.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Hindustan.  Orig- 
inally  this  was  India  north  of  the  Nerbuddao  or  the 
Vindhya  Mountains  adjacent  to  it,  the  table-land 
south  of  these  being  termed  the  Deccan  (Sansc., 
Dakshan)  (South).  Now  it  means  India  generally, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Hindustan  proper.  [A.] 

2.  Phil.:  A  language  which  apparently  arose  from 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Hindus  and  their  Moham¬ 
medan  conquerors  to  understand  each  other.  It 
approaches  Hindi  (q.  v.),  but  has  a  large  admixt¬ 
ure  of  both  Persian  and  Arabic  words  foreign  to 
India.  Hindustani  will  carry  one  all  over  India, 
but  is  really  the  vernacular  of  the  Mohammedans 
only,  and  not  of  the  Hindus  properly  so  called.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Urdu  or  Oordoo  (q.  v.  . 

IT  When  people  speak  of  the  Indian  language  they 
mean  Hindustani,  but  the  designation  is  erroneous. 
There  are  at  least  twelve  leading  Indian  languages. 

hine,  s.  [A.  S.  Mna.]  [Hind  (2),  s.]  A  farm- 
laborer  ;  a  servant ;  a  hind. 

“A  number  of  slaves  and  hired  hines.” — P.  Holland 
Livius,  p.  1,263. 

hing,  s.  [Hindust.]  The  Indian  name  for  asa- 
foetida. 

hinge,  s.  [Icel.  hengja=to  hang  (q.  v.),  because 
the  door  hangs  on  the  hinge.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  means  of  connecting  a  door,  casement, 
or  leaf  with  its  frame  or  an  object,  so  that  it  will 
swing  thereon  ;  a  hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door  or 
lid  turns. 

“  His  entrance  doors  from  off  the  hinges  shook.” 

Drayton:  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  joint  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

2.  That  point  or  principle  on  which  anything  de¬ 
pends  or  turns  ;  the  governing  or  ruling  principle^ 
or  point ;  the  cardinal  point. 

“  The  great  hinge,  which  opened  the  door  to  the  most 
important  alteration.” — Mickle:  Life  of  Camoens. 

*3.  One  of  the  cardinal  points,  as  east,  west,  north. 


in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  from  or  south.  (Cardinal  is  from  Lat.  cardo  (gen.  car- 
-----  -  -  -  cmws)=a  hinge.) 

“When  the  moon  is  in  the  hinge  at  east.” 

Creech:  Manilius. 

*TT  To  be  off  the  hinges :  To  be  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  disturbance,  or  disorder. 


the  watershed  of  the  Jamna,  as  far  down  as  Raj- 
mahal.  It  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Sanscrit, 
and  fills  that  place  in  the  modern  Indian  system 
which  Sanscrit  filled  in  the  old.  Under  the  general 
head  of  Hindi  are  included  many  dialects.  It 

Sharpe:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 


proaches  the  Hindustani. 

Hind'-lef,  s.  (See  compound.) 

Hindley’s-screw,  s. 

Mech. :  A  screw  cut  on  a  solid  whose  sides  are 
arcs  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel  into  which  the 
screw  is  intended  to  work  •  so  called  from  being  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Hindley,  of  York,  England. 

hind  -most,  a.  [A.  S.  7mi<Jema=hindmost ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ost,  -est.]  The  last,  the  hindmost. 

“  They  curse  the  foremost,  we  the  hindmost.” 

Corbet:  Iter  Boreale. 

Hin-dod',  s.  [Hindu.] 

Hin-dpo-sta’-nee,  s.  [Hindustani.] 

Hin-dp-sta-nee,  *hin-dp-sta’-ny,  s.  [Hindu¬ 
stani.] 

hin’-drange,  hin’-der-ange,  *hin-der-aunce,  s. 

[Eng.  hinder ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  hindering,  impeding,  or  obstructing. 
.  2.  That  which  hinders,  impedes,  or  obstructs  ;  an 
impediment ;  an  obstacle ;  an  obstruction. 

“What  various  hindrances  we  meet.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxix. 

Hin-dff’,  Hin-doo',  s.  &  a .  [Hind.  Hinduwl, 
Hindi,  from  India.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  native  of  India,  not  of  Parsee,  Mussul¬ 
man,  or  Christian  descent. 

2.  Specif. :  Beames  defines  a  Hindu  as  an  Aryan 
still  adhering  to  the  Brahmanical  faith. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  described  under  A. 


[Hinge,  s.j 


hmge-joint,  s.  A  junction  of  parts  allowing  a 
flexure  and  extension  in  a  certain  plane.  The  parts 
are  usually  connected  by  a  pintle  or  ligature. 

“  First,  the  head  rests  immediately  upon  the  uppermost 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  united  to  the  hinge-joint.” — "a le . . 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

hinge-line,  hinge-margin,  s. 

ZoOl.  (of  the  Mollusca ) :  The  margin  of  a  con* 
chiferous  shell  on  which  the  ligament  and  teeth  are 
situated.  (S.P.  Woodward.) 

hinge,  *hindge,  v.  t.  &i. 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  hinges. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  bend  as  a  hinge. 

“  Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  hinge  thy  knee.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  on,  as  on  a  hinge;  to  de¬ 
pend  ;  as,  The  matter  hinges  on  this  point. 

hink,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
a  reaping-hook. 

hin  -ney,  hin'-nf  (1),  s. 

1.  Honey. 

2.  A  darling ;  a  pet. 

“Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies.”— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

hin'-ny  (2),  s.  [Lat.  hinnus,  from  Gr.  hinnos.]  A 
mule  ;  the  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 

"The  pretended  jumar  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
hinny.  ’—Bendy she:  Blumenbach,  p.  79. 

hin  -ny ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hinnio.]  To  neigh ,  to  whinny, 
-did,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hinoideus.] 


A  hook  for  reaping; 
[Honey.] 


hin' 


Hin  dff  -i§m,  Hin-doo'-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Hindu, 

ThTsjstem  ot  belief  held  bp  the  ordb 

"Sni“i?«zrabeiar“Jtl'eM"s*ce'e 

tian  invaders.  [Bbahmanism,  Caste.]  The  several  v‘ t'  &  1 ’  [Hint,  s-] 

Hindu  gods  will  be  found  described  in  their  proper  Trans. :  To  mention  indirectly ;  to  suggest  •  to 

J  The  back  perl,  the  rear,  the  ektremitp,  the  bat-  ^ b' ? To  °2te  £  ’  or 

\  («.)  Refuse  of  graia  after  i.iap.wi^  ehaff. 

fAte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  campl,  her,  there- 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full; 


pine,  pit, 
try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hint 

hint,  s.  [Properly=a  thing  taken ;  a  contraction 
of  Mid.  Eng.  hinted ,  hent  —  taken,  from  henten;  A. 
8.  hentan— to  seize,  to  catch.]  A  slight  or  distant 
allusion,  mention,  or  suggestion ;  an  insinuation ; 
•n  indirect  mention. 

“  I  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice.” 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  621. 

hint'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hint;  -er.]  One  who  hints. 

hln’-ter-land,  s.  [Ger.=back-country ;  hinter= 
back;  land= land,  country,  territory.]  Land  lying 
back  from  the  coast;  the  interior  territory  of  a 
country. 

“Sooner  or  later,  it  was  realized,  Port  Arthur  and  the 
whole  Manchurian  hinterland  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Bussia.” — Current  History,  2d  Quarter,  1898  (Vol.  8,  p.  809). 

hint -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hint,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  a  hint ;  a  hint ;  a 

suggestion. 
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hip-tile,  s.  A  saddle-shaped  tile  to  cover  a  hip ; 
a  corner  tile. 

hip  (2),  *hep,  *hepe,  s.  [A.  S.  hedp,  in  the  com¬ 
pound  i,ie(5p-6»'?/jnei=hip-bramble.]  The  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose  or  wild  brier. 

“  Yeares  of  store  of  hawes  and  heps  do  commonly  por¬ 
tend  cold  winters.” — Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  737. 

hip-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Rosa  canina. 

*hlp  (3),  subst.  [A  contraction  of  hypochondria 
(q.  v.).]  Hypochondria,  melancholy. 

hlp(l),v.#.  [Hip  (1), s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dislocate  or  sprain  the  hip. 

“His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  mothy  saddle.” — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Arch. :  To  furnish  with  a  hip ;  as,  to  hip  a  roof. 

3.  Wrest. :  To  throw  by  a  cross-buttock. 


_ _  hip  (2),  v.  t.  [Hip  (3),s.]  To  render  hypochon- 

hlnt'-Ing-l?,  adv.  [English  hinting ;  -ly.]  In  a  or  “fanchdiy ;  to ■  put  out  of  sorts 
hinting  manner ;  by  hints  or  suggestions.  ,  1  cannot  forbear  writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have 

...  ,,,  _  *-.  . .  .  ...  _  been,  to  the  last  degree,  hipped  since  I  saw  you.” — Steele: 

hip  (1),  *hepe,  *hipe,  *hippe,  *hupe,  s.  [A.  S.  spectator,  No.  284. 
hype;  cogn  with  Dut.  heap;  Icel.  huppa:7)an.  Mrx  r 

hofte,  Sw.  hOft ,  Goth,  hups,  Ger.  hiifte;  O. H.  Ger. 
huf,  huft .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Anat. :  The  projecting  fleshy  parts  covering  rtr  Ti1®  Aop,  adv.  If 
the  hip-joint  (q.  v.) ;  the  haunch.  Often  plural.  With  a  hopping  gait. 

9.  Ti'ii'il  n  •  “T.ita  Vnlaoino  h-trihr 


hip,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
intended  to  call  attention,  or  as  a  signal. 

♦hip -halt,  a.  [English  hip,  and  halt.’]  Lame, 
limping. 

*hip'-hop,  adv.  [A  reduplication  of  hop  (q.  v.).] 


2.  Building: 

(1)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
sides  of  a  roof. 

(2)  A  truncated  gable.  [Hip-boof.] 

(3)  A  timber  which  forms  the  angle  of  a  hipped 
roof,  and  against  which  the  rafters  are  laid. 

ir.(l)  To  catch  on  (or  upon)  the  hip :  To  occupy  a 
position  which  gives  one  an  advantage  over. 

“If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

(2)  To  have  on  the  hip:  To  have  the  advantage  dse,  sub-family  Satyridi.  The  wings  are  more  or 
over.  .  less  rounded,  the  middle  longitudinal  nerve  of  the 

1 11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip."  fore  wings  giving  off  posteriorly  four  nerves ;  head 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  u.  1.  small.  Hipparchia  janira,  the  Meadow-brown 

*(3)  To  smite  hip  and  thigh:  To  overthrow  utterly  Butterfly,  is  a  dull-brown,  slow-flying  species,  the 
and  with  great  slaughter.  ( Judges  xv.  8.)  larva  of  which  is  green.  The  perfect  insect  is 

hip-bath,  s.  A  kind  of  portable  bath  in  which  abundant.  H.  semele,  the  Grayling  Butterfly,  fre- 
the  body  can  only  be  partially  immersed;  a  sitz  duents  stony  places  or  heaths  and  the  borders  of 
hath  woods;  it  flies  with  H.  hyperanthus,  the  Ringlet 

Butterfly. 


Like  Yolscius  hiphop  in  a  single  boot.” — Congreve. 
hlpp-,  pref.  [Hippo.] 
hip  -pa,  s.  [From  Gr.  hippos—  a  horse.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippid© 

(q-  v.). 

hlp-parch  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  hipparchia=&  squadron 
of  horse;  hipparchos— a  ruler  of  horses.  Pref. 
hippo-,  and  Gr.  archos— a  leader,  a  commander.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Nymphali- 


hip-gout,  s.  A  popular  name  for  sciatica  (q.  v.). 
hip -joint,  s. 

Anat. :  The  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
With  the  acetabulum. 

hip-knob, 


hip-par  -I-on,  s.  [Gr.  hipparion—a  pony,  dimin. 
of  hippos=a  horse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidae,  regarded  by 
Prof.  Huxley  and  others  as  in  the  line  of  the  horse’s 
ancestry.  Though  there  is  but  a  single  toe,  the  sec- 


Building :  The  finial  at  the  apex  of  a  gable,  or  on  ond  in  order  jhich  reaches  the  ground,  and  is 
the  top  of  the  hips  of  a  roof.  hoof-like,  yet  two  others,  the  first  and  third,  exist, 


hip-molding,  hip-mold,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  molding  on  the  rafter  that  forms 
the  hip  of  a  roof, 
hip-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  The  rafter  at  the  angle  of  a  roof.  Its  two 
outer  edges  are  sloped  to  range  with  the  rafters  on 
each  side, 
hip-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof  having  an  obtuse  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  portions  of  a  roof  of  different 
slant,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mansard,  curb,  or  French 


Hip-roof. 


reduced  in  size,  and  elevated  in  position.  The  teeth 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  horse,  but  the  crowns 
of  the  grinders  are  not  so  long.  Prof.  Boyd  Daw-' 
kins  mentions  Hippariongracile  as  occurring  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Hun- 

fary,  and  Greece,  and  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  of 
ranee.  ( Quar .  Jour.  Geo.  Soc.,  xxvi.,  p.  xlix.,  1. ; 
xxx vi.  390,  &c.) 

hip-pe-as’-trum,  s.  [Gr.  hippeus=  a  horseman, 
and  astron — a  star .  ] 

Bot. ;  Knight’s  Star-lily:  a  genus  of  Amaryllid- 
aceee,  tribe  Amarylle®.  The  flowers  are  showy. 
Native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

hipped  (1),  a.  [Hip  (1),  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  hip  dislocated  or 
sprained. 

2.  Arch. :  Furnished  with  a  hip ;  as,  a  hipped  roof, 
hipped-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  hip-roof  (q.  v.). 

hipped  (2),  a.  [Hip  (3),  s  ]  Rendered  melan¬ 
choly  or  dismal ;  melancholy. 

“  From  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 

That  politics  go  by  the  weather.” 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

hip  -pel-aph,  s.  [Gr.  hippelaphos= the  horse- 
deer,  pref.  hipp-,  and  Gr.  elaphos—a  deer.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Hippelaphus,  an  animal  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  containing  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  stag  and  of  the  horse.  It  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  Rusa  hippelaphus,  but  Cuvier 
ultimately  considered  it  to  have  Been  Rusa  aristo • 
telis,  a  species  from  the  north  of  India, 
hlp’-pl-a,  s.  [Gr.  hippios—oia  horse;  so  named 


roof ;  also  a  short  portion  of  a  roof  over  a  truncated  *****  *,*„,-. 
cable.  A  roof  having  a  double  slope,  the  rafters  at  because  horses  are  fond  ot  the  plant.] 
the  exterior  angles  being  in  two  pieces,  meeting  at  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Hippie© 
an  obtuse  angle.  (q-v.). 

hip-strap,  s.  hlp'-pl-an§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippa  (q.  v.) ;  i 

Harness:  A  strap  which  crosses  the  buttocks  of  a  connective,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 
horse  and  supports  the  breeching  or  the  traces  ZoOl.:  The  English  name  of  the  family  Hippid© 
merely,  according  to  the  style  of  harness. 


Hippocampus-minor 

hlp'-pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hipp{a )  ,*  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Hippians,  a  family  of  decapod  crustaceans, 
sub-order  Anomoura.  The  carapace  is  longer  than 
it  is  wide,  and  very  convex  transversely.  The  tail 
is  articulated  with  a  pair  of  movable  appendages.to 
the  last  joint  but  one,  and  has  no  fanlike  fin  at  its 
termination.  The  species  burrow  in  the  sand. 
Found  in  the  Arctic  and  Australian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  &c. 

hlp  -pl-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippi{a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l  .  . 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecioni- 
de©. 

hlp'-plsh,  a.  [Eng.  hip  { 3),  s. ;  - ish .]  Rather 
melancholy  or  out  of  sorts ;  hypochondriac.  {Byron: 
Beppo,  lxiv.) 

hlp-po-,  pref.  [Gr.  hippos=  a  horse.] 

Science,  dtc. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  re¬ 
sembling  a  horse.  The  prefix  generally  is  hipp- 
before  a  vowel,  as  hippelaphus  (q.  v.). 

hlp-po-bos  -cg,,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  bosko= 
to  feed.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippo- 
boscid©  (q.  v.).  Hippobosca  equina  is  the  Forest- 
fly,  so  troublesome  to  horses. 

hlp-po-bos-gi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  hippo- 
bosc(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Forest  flies;  a  family  of  diptera,  sub¬ 
order  Pupipara.  The  head  is  received  into  a  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  the  antenn©  rudimentary,  the  body 
short,  flat,  and  very  coriaceous;  the  wings  are 
either  very  large  or  wanting,  the  legs  are  very 
strong,  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  longish.  Parasitic 
on  various  mammals  and  birds. 

hlp-po-bro -ma,  hlp-po-bro-mus,  s.  [Prefix 

hippo-,  and  Gr.&rowia^food.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindace©,  tribe  Meliosme©. 
It  consists  of  very  poisonous  plants,  Hippobromus 
alatus ,  or  H.  alatum,  commonly  called  Pardepis,  is 
extensively  used  for  timber  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  ( Bindley .) 

hlp'-po-camp,  *h$rp'-p6-camp,  s.  [Hippo¬ 
campus.]  An  Anglicized  form  of  hippocampus 
(q.  v.). 

“Guiding  from  rockes  her  chariot’s  hyppocamps 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  8.  L 

hlp-po-cam'-pal,  a.  [Lat.  hippocamp(us),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -aL]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hippo¬ 
campus  major  or  minor  (q.  v.). 

hippocampal-commissure,  s. 

Anat. :  A  commissure  in  the  brain.  It  is  at  its 
lowest  stage  in  reptiles. 

hlp-p5-cam’-pl-da3,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippocamp{us ) 
(q.  v.)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Teleostean  fishes,  sub¬ 
order  Lophobranchii.  Type  Hippocampus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  commenced  apparently 
with  the  Eocene. 

hlp-po-cam  -pus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  liippocam- 
pos— a  sea-horse.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hip- 
pocampid©  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  snout  bearing  a  curious 
resemblance  to 
a  horse’s  head. 

The  eggs  are 
hatched  and  the 
young  are  rear¬ 
ed  for  a  time 
within  a  mar¬ 
supial  sac. 

2.  Anat.:  See 
the  compounds. 

hippocam¬ 
pus-major,  s. 

Anat. :  A  large 
white  eminence 
extending  the 
whole  length  of 
the  cornu  in  the 
cerebrum.  It 
becomes  en¬ 
larged  towa  rd 


Hippocampus  Brevirostris. 


its  anterior  and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented 
or  notched  on  its  edge,  so  as  to  resemble  the  paw  of 
an  animal,  on  which  account  it  has  been  termed 
pes  hippocampi.  Named  also  Cornu  Ammonis. 

hippocampus-minor,  s. 

Anat.:  A  curved  and  pointed  longitudinal  emi¬ 
nence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  cornu,  pro¬ 
jecting  backward  into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  Its  existence  became  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  through  a  controversy  whether  or  not 
the  hippocampus  minor  was  peculiar  to  man,  or 
whether  it  existed  also  in  the  anthropoid  apes. 
Prof,  (now  Sir  Richard)  Owen  took  the  first  view 
and  Prof.  Huxley  the  second. 


boil  boy;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


hippocastanese 
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hipp  uric -acid 


hlp-po-cas-ta'-ne-se,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
castan(um )  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Sapindaceae.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  the  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  the  one  ascend¬ 
ing,  the  other  suspended.  Embryo  curved  with 
great  fleshy  consolidated  cotyledons.  ( Lindley .) 

hlp-p6-cas-ta-num,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Lat. 
castanea;  Gr.  kastanos=  a  chestnut  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  synonym  of  ASsculus  (q.  v.).  [Hokse- 
CHESTNTJT.] 

hIp-po-$en  -taur,  s.  [Gr.  hippokentauros,  from 
hippos= a  horse,  and  kentauros— a  centaur.] 

Myth. :  A  fabulous  monster,  half  man  and  half 
horse. 

“  In  Thessalie  there  was  borne  an  Hippocentaur — i.  e., 
halfe  a  man,  and  halfe  a  horse.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  iii. 

hip  -6-cras,  *hyp-o-cras,  *yp-o-cras,  s.  [Fr. 
from  Lat.  ( vinum )  Hippocraticum=  (the  wine)  of 
Hippocrates.]  A  cordial  made  of  wine  and  spices, 
supposed  to  be  mingled  according  to  the  recipe  of 
Hippocrates. 

“And  plaine  water  hath  he  preferred  before  the  swete 
hipocras  of  the  riche  men.” — Udall:  Luke  vii. 

hlp-po-crat  -e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Hippocrates, 
■.egarded  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippocra- 
teaceee  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  more  than  thirty 
climbing  shrubs  from  the  hotter  latitudes.  The 
huts  of  Hippocratea  comosa,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  are  oily  and  sweet. 

hlp-p6-crat-e-a  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
;rate(a ) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - cece .] 

Bot. :  Hippocrateads ;  an  order  of  perigynous  exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  It  consists  of  arbores¬ 
cent  or  climbing,  generally  smooth,  shrubs,  with 
opposite  somewhat  coriaceous  leaves,  the  stipules 
email  and  deciduous.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes 
email,  inconspicuous;  petals  five,  stamens  three, 
forming  a  cup;  ovary  three-celled ;  style  one,  stig- 
Inas,  one  to  three  ;  fruit,  either  of  three  samaroid 
carpels  or  horned,  cells  one  to  three,  seeds  definite. 
Found  chiefly  in  South  America  ;  a  few  are  in  Africa, 
the  others  in  the  East  Indies.  Known  genera  six, 
species  about  eighty-six. 

hlp-po-crat  -§-ad|,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crate(a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hippocrateacese  (q.  v.) . 

Hip-poc  -ru-te§,  s.  [See  def.]  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  physician  of  antiquity,  born  in  Cos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  B.  C.  360.  He  delivered  Athens  from  a 
pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
W ar.  The  number  of  his  works  is  very  great. 

Hippocrates’  sleeve,  s.  A  strainer-bag  made  by 
folding  a  square  of  flannel  diagonally,  and  sewing 
it  along  the  meeting  edge ;  or  by  uniting  the  oppo¬ 
site  angles  of  a  square  piece  of  cloth. 

hlp-po-crat  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Hippocraticus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Hippocrates ;  described  by  Hippoc¬ 
rates. 

hippocratic-face,  s. 

Path. :  A  face  altered  when  death  is  approaching. 
It  was  well  described  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Prog- 
nostica. 

Hip-poc'-rat-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Hippocrat(es)  ;-ism.] 
The  teaching  or  system  of  medicine  taught  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

Hip-p6-crene,  s.  [Gr.,  from  hippou  krene— the 
fountain  of  the  Horse.]  A  celebrated  fountain  on 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It 
was  fabled  to  have  burst  from  the  ground  when 
struck  by  the  feet  of  Pegasus^and  to  possess  the 
power  of  poetic  inspiration.  [Helicon.] 

“Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene.” 

Longfellow:  Goblet  of  Life. 

Mp-p6-crep  -I-gtn,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippocrep(is )  ; 
• ianT] 

Zodl.  (pi.) :  A  term  applied  to  a  section  of  Polyzoa 
having  the  lophophore  crescentiform,  or  horseshoe 
shaped.  (Nicholson.)  The  same  as  Phylactolae- 
mata  (q.  v.). 

hlp-p6-crep -I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crepes),  and  Lat./orma=shape,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  horseshoe, 
hip-po-cre -pis,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=a.  horse,  and 
lcrepis=  a  shoe.] 

Bot.:  Horseshoe  vetch;  a  genus  of  papiliona¬ 
ceous  plants,  having  the  legumes  compressed,  sub- 
membranous,  composed  of  many  joints.  Known 
species  twelve.  Hippocrepis  comosa  is  a  much- 
branched  and  woody  plant,  six  inches  high,  having 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers 
like  those  of  the  Birdsfoot  trefoil. 

*hlp  -po  dame,  s.  [A  contraction  or  corruption 
of  hippopotamus  (q.  v.).]  A  hippopotamus. 

“Which  foure  great  hippodames  did  draw  in  temewise 
tide.’’  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  40. 


hip-po-drome  (1),  s.  [Gr.  hippodromos— a  race¬ 
course  for  horses  and  chariots:  hippos= a  horse, 
and  dromos—n  course,  a  running.]  Originally  a 
circus  or  course  on  which  horses  and  chariot-races 
were  run ;  now  frequently  applied  to  a  circus. 

“I  have  planted  an  hippodrome;  it  is  a  circular  plan¬ 
tation,  consisting  of  five  walks.” — Swift:  Works,  xiv. 

hip  -po-drome  (2),  s.  [Properly  hypodrome, 
from  Gr.  hypodrome=&n  asylum  :  hypo=nnder,  and 
dromos= a  course,  a  running.]  An  inclosed  portico. 

“  At  one  end  of  the  inclosed  portico,  and,  indeed,  taken 
off  from  it,  is  a  chamber  that  looks  upon  the  hippodrome, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  mountains'  ...  an  apartment 
connects  the  hippodrome  with  the  house.” — Melmoth: 
Pliny,  bk.  v.,  lett.  6. 

hip-po-glos  -sus,  s.  [Gr.  hippoglossos  =  with 
horse’s  tongue,  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  gdossa=the 
tongue.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidse.  The  body  is 
long,  the  two  eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  jaws  and 
pharynx  armed  with  strong  teeth.  Hippoglossus 
vulgaris  is  the  Halibut  or  Holibut  (q.  v.). 

hip  -po-griff,  s.  [Fr.  hippogriffe ,  from  Gr.  hippos 
=a  horse,  and  gryps= a  griffon.]  A  fabulous  creat¬ 
ure,  half  horse  and  half  griffon  ;  a  winged  horse. 

“He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  hippogriff,  bore  through  the  air  sublime.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  642. 

hip  -po-lith,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=  a  horse,  and  lithos 
=  a  stone.]  A  stone  or  chalky  concretion  found  in 
the  intestines  or  stomach  of  a  horse. 

hip-pol  -3f-te,  s.  [Gr.  hippolytos=\etting  horses 
loose:  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  lytos= that  maybe 
loosed;  luo=to loose.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  family  Palemo- 
nidee :  they  resemble  the  typical  genus,  but  their 
abdomen  cannot  be  straightened.  They  are  small 
crabs. 

hip  pom'-h-ne,  s.  [Gr.  hippomanes=as  adj.  (of 
mares),  mad  after  the  horse;  hence,  lecherous ;  as 
subst.  (1)  an  aphrodisiac  plant  of  the  spurge  kind  ; 
(2)  (see  def.).] 

1  .  Folklore  :  A  substance  supposed  to  possess  aph¬ 
rodisiac  qualities,  obtained  from  a  mare  or  recently 
dropped  foal ;  it  was  used  in  preparing  love- 
potions. 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  euphorbiaceous 
tribe  Hippomanese.  Hippomane  mancinella  is  the 
Manchineel  (q.  v.). 

hip-po-ma'-ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippoman(e) 
(q.  v.)  ;  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacese.  The  ovule  soli¬ 
tary  ;  the  flowers  in  spikes,  apetalous ;  the  bracts 
one  or  many-flowered. 

hip  -po-njfx,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=  a  horse,  and  onyx 
—  a  claw.] 

Zodl.  c&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  family  Calyptreidee.  About  thirteen  recent 
species  are  known  frqm  the  warmer  regions,  and 
ten  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Chalk  until  now. 

hip-po-pa-thoT-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=a  horse, 
and  Eng.  pathology  (q.  v.).]  The  pathology  of  the 
horse ;  veterinary  medicine. 

hlp-poph  -3,-e,  s.  [Gr.  hippophaes=a  plant, 
Euphorbia  spinosa  (Liddell  <& Scott).] 

Bot.:  Sallow-thorn,  a  genus  of  Elseagnacese. 
Flowers,  dioecious,  the  barren  ones  collected  into  a 
small  catkin,  each  scale  bearing  a  flower,  the  peri¬ 
anth  single  of  two  deep  roundish  valves ;  fertile 
flowers  solitary,  the  perianth  single,  tubular,  cloven 
at  the  top.  Hippophea  rhamnoides  is  the  Common 
Sallow-thorn  or  Black-thorn.  The  Tartars  make 
a  jelly  and  the  Bohemian  fishermen  a  fish-sauce  of 
the  berries. 

Mp-poptL'-3,-£I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hippos=  a  horse,  and 
phagein=  to  eat.]  Eaters  of  horse-flesh;  specif, 
applied  to  certain  nomadic  tribes  of  Scythia  and 
the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  fed  on  horse¬ 
flesh. 

hip-poph'-a-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hippophag(y) ;  - isl ,] 
One  who  eats  or  feeds  on  norse-flesn. 

hip-poph  -a-gy,  s.  [Gr.  hippos=a  horse,  and 
phagein=to  eat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  eating  or 
feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

hip-p6-p6-di-um,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zodl. :  A  sub-genus  of  Myoconcha  (1) .  It  contains 
one  species ,  H ippopodium  ponderosum,  looking  like 
a  ponderous  cypricardia  or  cardia. 

hip-po-po-tam-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippopota¬ 
mus)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  IJngulata, 
section  Artiodactyla,  sub-section  Omnivora.  Genera 
Hippopotamus  and  Chseropsis,  if  indeed  the  latter 
is  more  than  a  sub-genus. 

2.  Palceont.:  [Hippopotamus.] 
hip-po-pot-u-mus,  *hip-p6-pot'-a-my,  s. 

[LaC.  from  Gr.  hippopotamos  =  the  river  horse  of 
the  Nile;  hippos=a  horse,  and  potamios= of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  river;  potamos=  a  river.  The  faint 


resemblance  to  a  horse  is  either  in  the  aspect  of  the 
head  suddenly  projected  above  the  water  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  voice.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  River  horse,  Hippopotamus 
amphibius  [  II.].  It  inhabits  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Africa.  Anciently  it  was  found  in  thelower 
part  of  the  Nile :  now  it  does  not  occur  there.  It  is 
at  home  in  the  water,  diving  beneath  it  when  dan¬ 
ger  arises,  but  at  intervals  raising  its  head  above 
the  surface  to  breathe.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  roots 
and  bark  of  water  trees  and  plants.  It  lands  during 
the  night  to  look  for  pasture,  and  is  destructive  to 
crops.  Its  tusks  furnish  the  best  ivory :  its  flesh  is 
eaten. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zodl. :  The  typical  and  only  admitted  genus  of 
the  family  Hippopotamidse.  Muzzle  short,  blunt; 
incisors  § — §,  canines  very  large  ] — 1,  molars  * — y  or 
| — §.  Upper  canines  short,  the  lower  developed  into 
tusks  ;  eyes  and  ears  small ;  body  heavy,  massive ; 
hide  thick,  toes  four  on  each  foot. 

2.  Palceont.:  No  fossil  hippopotamus  has  been 
found  in  this  country.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
genera  came  in  with  the  sub-generic  form  of  Hexa- 
protodon  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
India.  Then  followed  the  Tetraprotodon  (q.  v.),  to 
which  the  living  and  various  fossil  forms  belong. 
Hippopotamus  major  is  enumerated  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  among  the  Upper  Pliocene  mammalia  of 
Italy  and  the  Mid  Pleistocene  mammalia  of  Britain. 
It  is  called  by  him  a  survival  from  the  early  Pleisto¬ 
cene.  The  hippopotamus  is  now  found  only  where 
the  water  never  freezes,  but  is  of  nearly  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  Prof.  Boyd  Daw¬ 
kins  states  that  H.  amphibius  was  widely  diffused 
in  Upper  Pliocene  times  through  the  forests  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  is  found  as  a  survival  from 
the  Pliocene  in  the  Early  Pleistocene  of  Britain. 
The  remains  of  this  animal  occur  here  also  in  the 
Late  Pleistocene,  both  in  river  strata  and  ossiferous 
caverns. 

hlp'-po-pus,  s.  [Gr.  hippos— a  horse,  andpows= 
a  foot.] 

Zodl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Tridacna  (Clam-shell). 
Hippopus  maculatus  is  the  Bear’s-paw  clam.  It  has 
close  valves,  each  with  two  hinge  teeth,  and  a  small 
byssus.  Found  on  the  reefs  in  the  coral  sea.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

hip-pos  te-ol  -6-gy,s.  [Gr.  hippos= a  horse,  and 
Eng.  osteology  (q.  v.).]  The  branch  of  science  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  osteology  of  the  horse. 

*hip-po-tau'-rus  (pi.  hip-po-tau  -ri),  s.  [Gr. 
hippos=  a  horse,  and  tauros— a  bull.]  A  hippopota¬ 
mus  (q.  v.). 

“Cocodrilles  be  abundaunte  there  and  horses  of  the 
floode,  called  hippotauri.” — Higden:  Polychronicon,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xvi. 

Mp-po-ther’-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hippos= a  horse,  and 
therion=  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Equidae  found  by  Prof. 
Kaup  at  Eppelsheim  in  Miocene  strata. 

Mp-po-tho'-e,  s.  [Gr.  hippothoos=  swift-riding; 
pref.  hippo-,  andGr.  thoos=  quick,  nimble.] 

Zodl.  &  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hippothoidse.  From  the  Silurian  times  till  now. 

hip-po-tlio’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippotho(e) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.  dk  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cheilostomatous 
Polyzoa.  Polyzoary  creeping,  and  attached  to  for¬ 
eign  bodies  ;  cells,  pyriform,  distant,  and  arranged 
in  linear  series. 

hip-pot  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  tome= 

a  cutting.] 

Anat.:  The  anatomy  of  horses,  a  branch  of  ZoOt- 
omy. 

hip'-pti-rate,  s.  [English,  &c.,  hippur(ic) ;  -ate 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hippuric  acid.  Hippurates  fused 
with  potash  or  lime  give  off  ammonia,  and  yield 
benzene  by  distillation. 

hlp-piir  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hippos=&  horse,  and  Eng. 
uric  (q.  v.).]  Contained  in  the  urine  of  horses. 

hippuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H9NO3,  or 

mido-acetic  acid.  Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  the 
urine  of  horses  and  other  graminivora  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  depends  upon  the  food— animals  fed  with  oat 
straw  give  off  the  most.  When  benzoic  acid  is 
eaten,  it  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  hip¬ 
puric  acid.  The  acid  can  be  obtained  by  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  fresh  urine  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  extracting 
with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  then  distilling  off  the 
alcohol:  the  residue,  when  cold,  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  color  can  be  removed  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  acid  in  dilute  soda  and  adding  to  the 
boiling  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  filtering  off  the  oxide,  and  then  precipi¬ 
tating  Mie  acid  by  HC1.  The  pure  acid  crystallizes 
in  prisms  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 


CH2’NH-CO-C6H5. 

io-OH. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw,' 


I 


hippuridese 
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hispid 


alcolioJ ;  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  over  130% 
turning  brown.  By  the  action  of  KoMn208  and 
caustic  soda  solution  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off 
its  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hippuric  acid,  boiled  with  Pb02,  yields  benzamide 
CeHs'CO’N  H2  and  C02.  Hippuric  acid  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  synthetically  by  heating  benzoyl  chloride 
CrHs-CO-CI  with  glycocoll  CH2-NH2'CO'OH  to  120% 
zinc  oxide  being  added  to  neutralize  the  HC1  given 
out ;  also  by  heating  to  150”  equivalents  of  ben¬ 
zamide  and  monochloracetic  acid. 

hlp-pu-rld'-e-ee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippuris,  genit. 
hippurid(is),  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  [Hippuris.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  botanical 
order  called  by  Lindley  and  others  Halorage® 
(Hippurids). 

hip  -pti-rldg,  s.pl.  [Hippuridej:.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Haloragace®  (q.  v.). 

hlp-piir-Is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hippouris,  (genit. 
hippouridos)—t\\e  horse-tail  (C.  Equisetum  arvense 
or  pratense) :  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  oura—  a  tail.] 
This  is  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.:  Mare’s  tail,  a  genus  of  Haloragacese,  tribe 
Haloragese  (q.  v.).  The  perianth  is  single,  superior, 
forming  a  very  indistinct  rim  to  the  germen  ;  stamen 
one;  style  one;  fruit  one-celled,  one-seeded.  Known 
species  one  or  two. 

hip  -pu-rlte,  s.  &  a.  [Hipptjrites.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  mollusk  of  the  genus  Hippurites, 
or  more  rarely  of  the  family  Hippuritid®.  (S.  P. 
Woodward:  Mollusca  (3ded.),pp.  32,33.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hippurites  or 
the  Hippuritid®  [A]. 

hippurite-limestone,  s. 

Geol.  &  Palceont. :  Limestone  of  Lower  Creta¬ 
ceous  age,  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  fossil 
hippurites,  especially  Hippurites  organisans  and 
its  casts.  It  occurs  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  ( Lyell .) 

Mp-pq-lT-te§,  s.  [Gr.  /«ppo«ros= horse-tailed, 
and  suff.  - ites  (Palceont.).']  [Hippuris.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hip¬ 
puritid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  very  inequivalve, 
inversely  conical  or  elongated  and  cylindrical,  the 
fixed  valve  striate  or  smooth,  with  three  parallel 
furrows  on  the  cardinal  side,  the  pallial  line  con¬ 
tinuous.  Thirty  species  are  known,  all  from  the 
Chalk  of  continental  Europe,  Algeria,  and  Egypt. 
Typical  species,  Hippurites  bioculatus  and  H.  cor * 
nuvaccinum.  (Woodward.) 


hlp-pu-rlt'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippurit(es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  -idee.] 

Palceont :  A  family  of  mollusca,  class  Conchif  era, 
section  Siphonida.  Shell  thick,  inequivalve, 
attached  by  the  right  umbo;  structure  and  sculpt¬ 
uring  of  the  two  valves  dissimilar  ;  the  ligament 
internal ;  hinge  teeth  one  or  two  adductor  impres¬ 
sions,  two  large;  the  pallial  line  simple  submar¬ 
ginal.  Found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks.  Known 
genera,  Hippurites,  Kadiolites,  &c. 


hip-pus,  s.  [Gr.  hippos— a  horse.] 

Path.:  A  morbid  trembling  and  twinkling  of  the 
eyes. 

hip-shot,  a.  [Eng.  hip,  and  sTiof.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  hip  di_  located  or  sprained. 

“  ‘Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  wagging  so  like  &  fool, 
as  if  you  were  hipshotf’  says  the  goose  to  the  gosling.”— 
VEstrange. 

*2.  Fig.:  Lame,  awkward. 

hip -wort,  s.  [Eng.  hip,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Cotyledon  umbilicus. 

h'ir’-se-g.,  s.  [Named  after  J.  N.  de  la  Hire,  a 
French  botanist  who  died  in  1727.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malpighiace®.  tribe  Hire®. 
The  species  are  pretty  climbers  with  white  or  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

hlr'-glne,  a.  [Hircinous.]  Goatish ;  hence, 
strong  smelling. 

«  A  hircine  man  or  two.” — C.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth, 

ch.  xxiv. 


hir  -gln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  /Hrcmws= pertaining  to  a 
goat ;  hircus=a  goat.] 

Bot. :  Smelling  like  a  goat. 


hlr’-glte,  hir'-glne,  s.  [  Lat.  hircus= a  goat,  and 
suff. -me  (Min.).  From  the  strong  animal  odor 
which  the  globule  remaining  after  it  has  been  burnt 

Min.:  An  amorphous,  brown,  semi-translucent  or 
opaque  mineral.  Specific  gravity,  IT.  In  boiling 
water  it  becomes  soft,  in  cold  alcohol  it  is  slightly 
dissolved,  and  in  boiling  alcohol  it  is  half  so, 
mparting  a  golden  color  to  the  solution.  (Dana.) 

hlr  -Cfi-lus,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  goat,  dimin.  of 
hircus  (c[«  , J 

Bot.:  A  section  of  Saxifraga.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 


hlr’-cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  lie-goat.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  specific  name  of  the  goat  (Capra 

hircus). 

2.  Astronomy:  A  fixed  star,  the  same  as  Capelia 
(q.v.). 

hire,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hyrian,  from  hyr  =  hire  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  To  procure  anything  from  another  person  at  a 
certain  price  or  consideration  for  temporary  use ; 
to  engage. 

“  The  Czar  of  Muscovy  .  .  .  hired  my  house  at  Say’s 
Court.” — Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Jan.,  1698. 

2.  To  engage  in  service  for  a  stipulated  price, 
payment,  or  wages ;  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
for  a  period. 

“Servants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.” 
•—Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  To  let  for  hire ;  to  lease ;  to  grant  the  use  or 
services  of  for  a  stipulated  price  or  consideration ; 
now  only  with  out. 

“A  man  plauntide  a  vyneyerd  .  .  .  and  hiride  it  to 
tilieris.” — Wycliffe:  Mark  xii.  1. 

If  Frequently  used  reflexively. 

“  They  have  hired  themselves  out  for  bread.” — 1  Sam. 
ii.  5. 

*4.  To  bribe.  (Dry den:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii.  42.) 

hire,  *here,  *huire,  *hure,  *huyre,  *hyre,  s. 
[A.  8.  hyr;  cogn.  with  Dut.  huur;  Sw.  hyr  a;  Dan. 
hyre:  Ger.  heuer.] 

1.  The  price,  reward,  recompense,  or  equivalent 
paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  the  temporary 
service  or  use  of  persons  or  things. 

“  Thei  asken  hure  huyre  er  thei  hit  have  deservede.” 

P.  Plowman,  ii.  91. 

2.  Reward  or  payment  for  illegal  or  dishonest  serv¬ 
ices  ;  a  bribe. 

“Friends,  attendants,  armies  bought  with  hire.” 

Beattie:  Minstrel,  bk.  ii. 

hlr’-e-ss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hir(cea) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Malpighiace®  (q.  v.). 

hired,  *hir-id,  *hyred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hire,  v .] 

hire -less,  a.  [En g.  hire ; -less.]  Without  hire 
or  reward,  freely,  gratuitously. 

“  This  famed  philosopher  is  Nature’s  spie, 

And  hireless  gives  the  intelligence  to  Art.” 

Davenant:  Qondibert,  bk.  i.,  c.  6. 

hire-ling,  *hyre-lynge,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hireling, 
from  hyr = hire.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages ;  a  hired  serv¬ 
ant  or  assistant. 

“Hirelings  whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to  en¬ 
list.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  A  prostitute. 

“No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.” 

Pope:  Ep.  i.  36. 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving  for  hire  or  wages  ;  mercenary ; 
ready  or  willing  to  give  one’s  services  for  hire. 

“Beautiful  Florence  at  a  word  laid  low  .  .  . 

Conquered  and  pardoned  by  a  hireling  Moor.” 

R.  Browning :  Luria,  iv. 

*hir'-en,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  Gr.  Irene,  the  heroine 
in  Peele’s  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  the  Fair 
Hiren.]  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

“Have  we  not  Hiren  here?” — Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 
II.,  ii.  4. 

hir  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hir(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hires  or  engages  the  services  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  temporarily  for  hire  ;  one  who  employs 
persons  for  wages. 

“Hiring  and  borrowing  are  also  contracts  by  which  a 
qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to  the  hirer  or  bor¬ 
rower.” — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  80. 

2.  One  who  lets  out  things,  especially  horses,  for 
hire. 

hir  sute',  a.  [Lat.  hirsutus;  allied  to  horreo— 
to  bristle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1  .Lit.:  Rough;  rugged;  hairy;  shaggy;  set  or 
covered  with  bristles. 

“There  are  bulbous,  fibrous,  and  hirsute  roots;  the  hir- 
sute  is  a  middle  sort,  between  the  bulbous  and  fibrous.  — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  616. 

*2.  Fig. :  Rough ;  coarse ;  rude ;  boorish ;  unman¬ 
nerly. 

“He  looked  elderly,  was  cynical  and  hirsute  in  his 
behavior.” — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  109. 

II.  Bot.:  The  same  as  hispid  or  setose,  but  with 
the  hairs  longer. 

hlr-sute'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hirsute ;  -ness.],  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hirsute ;  roughness  ;  hairi¬ 
ness  ;  shagginess. 

“Black  colour  argues  naturall  melancholy;  so  doth  lean- 
nesse,  hirsutenesse,  broad  veines,  much  haire  on  the 
browes.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  ^9. 


boll, 

-cian. 


boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


hir-tel  -Ig.,  s.  [Dimin.  of  7iirfws=hairy.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Chrysobalanace®.  The  siliceous 
bark  of  Hirtella  silicea,  a  tree  growing  in  Trinidad, 
is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  in  making  pottery. 

hl-rff  dln'-e-a,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  hirudo,  genit, 
hirudin  (is)— a.  leech  ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Annelids  having  a  locomotive 
or  adhesive  sucker,  either  posteriorly  or  at  both 
ends.  The  sexes  are  not  generally  distinct,  and  the 
young  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  It  contains  the 
Leeches.  Called  also  Suctoria  (q.  v.). 

hl-rfi-dln’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Latin  hirudo,  genit, 
hirudin(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iclce.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  family  of  the  order  Hirudinea 
(q.v.).  [Leech.] 

hl-rfi -do,  s.  [Lat.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hirudinid® 
and  the  order  Hirudinea.  Hirudo  medicinalis  is 
the  Common  Leech.  [Leech.] 

*hi-run'-dlne,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  hirundo,  genit 
hirundinan(is)= a  swallow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  swallow ;  swallow-like. 
“Activity  almost  sayer-hirundine." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Re- 

sartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  swallow. 

hi-run-dln  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hirundo,  genifc 
hirundin(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Fissirostres.  The  plumagu 
is  compact  and  glossy,  the  bill  very  small  and  tri¬ 
angular.  It  contains  the  swallows  and  martins 
[Hirundo],  and  formerly  included  the  genus  Cypse- 
lus,  which  now  forms  the  type  of  a  new  family 
Cypselid®  (q.v.). 

hl-run-dl-ni'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hirundo,  genit. 
lurundin(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Hirundinid®,  containing 
the  swallows  and  martins  as  distinguished  from 
the  swifts.  Those  who  form  the  swifts  into  the 
family  Cypselid®  abolish  also  the  sub-family  Hirun- 
dinin®. 

hl-run'-do,  s.  [Lat.=a  swallow.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hirnn- 
dinid®  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  flattened  its  whole 
length,  the  margins  not  inflected,  the  rictus  smooth, 
the  feet  insessorial ;  the  lateral  toes  equal,  the 
middle  one  longer  than  the  tarsus.  [Martin,  Swad- 
low.] 

hl§,  pro.  or  a.  [The  poss.  of  he  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  him.  It  may  be  used  with  or  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers  ;  as,  These  are  his  books, 
or  these  are  his.  His  was  formerly  neuter  as  well 
as  masculine. 

“Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv. 

If  From  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  origin  of ’s  or 
es  as  the  sign  of  the  genitival  inflection,  his  was 
also  used  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive:  thus  in  the 
Prayer  Book  we  have  “for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,” 
&c. 

hl§-ln-ger-lte,  s.  [Named  from  W.  Hisinger,  a 
Swedish  mineralogist.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  compact  mineral,  black 
or  brownish-black,  without  cleavage ;  its  luster 
greasy ;  its  hardness  3 ;  its  specific  gravity  3'045. 
Composition:  Silica,  33'07-40'97 ;  alumina,  0-P38; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  26'04-40'28 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
0-17-59;  magnesia,  0— 15*6 ;  water,  15T2-22’83,  &c. 
Found  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  &c.  Varieties; 
Hisingerite,  DegerOite,  and  Scotiolite  (q.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

hl§'-l6p-lte,  s.  [Named  in  1859  by  Prof.  Haugh- 
ton,  of  Dublin,  after  Rev.  Stephen  Hislop,  of  Nag- 
pore,  who,  with  Rev.  Robt.  Hunter,  sent  it  and 
other  minerals,  fossils,  &c.,  to  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety  in  1854.  (Phil.  Mag.,  IV.  xvii.  16,  1859.)] 

Min. :  A  grass-green  variety  of  Calcite,  colored  by 
about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  glauconite.  From 
Nagpore  in  Central  India. 
hl§n,  pro.  [A  vulgarism  for  his  (q.  v.) .] 
hls'-pa,  subst.  [Lat.  hispidus= shaggy,  hairy, 
bristly  (?).]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  His¬ 
pid®  (q.  v.).  It  is  surrounded  by  formidable 
spines. 

Hls-pan  -I-glgm,  s.  [Lat.  Hispanicus^pertain- 
ing  to  Hispania,  or  Spain.]  A  Spanish  idiom  or 
phrase  ;  a  phrase  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  language, 
hls'-pld,  a.  [Lat.  hispidus.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rough ;  hairy ;  bristly ;  shaggy. 

“John  of  the. wilderness?  the  hairy  child? 

The  hispid  Thesbite?  or  what  satyr  wild?  ” 

More:  Verses,  Pref.  to  Hall’s  Poems  (1646). 

2.  Bot.  (of  leaves,  <&c.)  :  Having  hairs  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  and.  moderately  stiff.  The  same  as  Setose 

(q-  !■)• _ _ 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dgl. 


hispicias 

his  -pl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hisp(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1  ,  .  . 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  closely 
akin  to  the  Cassididse.  They  are  depressed  insects 
with  short  legs,  and  porrected  moniliform  antennse. 
Thelarvee  feed  between  the  membranes  of  leaves 
npon  their  parenchyma.  Found  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  World. 

hls-pld -I-t]f,  s.  [Eng.  hispid;  -ity.]  Thequality 
»r  state  of  bekig  hispid;  roughness;  hairiness. 

“The  hispidity  or  hairiness  of  his  skin.” — More:  On 
godliness,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  5. 
hls-pld  -U-lOUS,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  hispid  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  short,  stiff,  or  bristly  hairs. 
hlss,v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hysian;  cogn.  with  O.  Hut. 
hisschen ;  cf .  Dut.  sissen ;  Ger.  zischen.  All  of  these 
words  are  formed  from  the  sound.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  *,  by 
forcing  out  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  the 
upper  teeth . 

“  Sweltering  tongs  did  lick  their  hissing  mouthes.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  ii. 

2.  To  make  a  sibilant  sound ;  vocally  as  do  geese 
and  serpents,  or  by  rapid  motion  through  the  air, 
like  an  arrow,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c. 

“His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks.” 

Drydeil:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  65. 

3.  To  express  disapprobation  by  hissing. 

“  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  any  visitor  to  a  theater  to 
hiss.” — Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  a  hissing  sound ;  as,  He  hissed  the 
words  out. 

2.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  express  disapproba¬ 
tion  of. 

“He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which 
when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either  hissed  or  neg¬ 
lected.”—  Johnson:  Life  of  Addison. 

*3.  To  procure  hisses,  disgrace,  or  ridicule  for. 

“So  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 

Will  hiss  me.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

hiss,  s.  [Hiss,  v.] 

1.  A  sound  made  by  forcing  the  breath  out  be¬ 
tween  the  tongue  and  upper  teeth,  as  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  letters.  It  is  generally  used  as  an  expression 
of  derision,  disapprobation,  or  censure. 

“A  clamor  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses,  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and  half  insulting 
welcome.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  similar  sound  such  as  that  made  by  a  serpent, 
water  falling  on  a  hot  substance,  steam  passing 
through  a  narrow  opening,  &c. 

“The  hiss  of  rustling  wings.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  768. 
hiss  -Ihg,  pr.par.,  a,.  &  s.  [Hiss,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses  •  a  hiss. 

“I  heard  a  hissing:  there  are  serpents  here  !” 

Goldsmith:  Prol.  to  Zobeide. 

2.  An  expression  of  derision,  disapprobation,  or 
censure. 

3.  That  which  is  hissed  at,  censured,  or  ridiculed. 

hlss  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hissing;  -ly.]  In  a  hiss¬ 
ing  manner  ;  with  a  hiss. 

hist,  pa.  par.  or  a.  &  interj.  [The  same  as  hushed 
or  whist  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  As  pa.  par.  or  a. :  Hushed,  silenced. 

B.  As  interj.:  A  word  enjoining  silence. 

hls'-ter,  s.  [The  Etruscan  form  whence  the  Lat. 
histrio=  a  stage-player,  an  actor,  was  derived.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Histeri- 
dee  (q.  v.).  The  form  is  quadrate  and  almost  cub¬ 
ical.  The  posterior  tibiee  have  two  rows  of  spines. 

hls-ter'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  hister  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Pentamera, 
sub-tribe  Helocera,  or  Clavicornes.  The  four  hinder 
feet  are  more  separated  from  each  other  at  their 
insertion  than  the  anterior  two ;  the  feet  are  con¬ 
tractile,  and  the  external  side  of  the  legs  denticu¬ 
lated  or  spinous.  The  antennae  are  bent,  and 
generally  end  in  a  knob.  Body  square  or  paralell- 
opiped.  They  inhabit  dead  animals,  dung,  putrid 
fungi,  &c.,  and  feign  death  when  caught.  They  can 
fly.  They  have  a  wide  distribution,  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 

hlst'-ie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dry,  chapped, 
barren. 

hls-tl-ol'-o-g^,  s.  [Histology.] 
hls-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  histos=a  web  or  tissue.]  Con¬ 
nected  with  or  relating  to  the  organic  tissues. 
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hls-to-chem  -Is-try,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Eng. 

chemistry.']  (See  extract.) 

“  The  special  application  of  the  facts  of  physiological 
and  zoochemistry  to  the  tissues  composing  our  frame  con¬ 
stitutes  what  is  called  histochemistry.” — Frey:  Histology 
of  Man  (ed.  Barker),  p.  6. 

hls-to-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  English 

genesis.] 

Phys. :  The  science  of  the  origin  of  tissues. 
Histogenesis,  which  has  of  late  years  received  much 
attention,  really  dates  from  Schumann’s  proof  that 
the  cell  is  the  starting-point  of  all  animal  struct¬ 
ures.  He  also  indicated  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
various  tissues  from  the  cell. 

hls-to-ge-net -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  English 
genetic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  histogenesis 
(q.  v.). 

hls-to-gen’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  histogen{y ) ;  -ic.]  Tis¬ 
sue-forming  ;  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
tissue. 

hls-tog-en-y,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  gennao= 
to  produce.] 

Phys. :  The  formation  and  development  of  the 
organic  textures. 

hls-tog  -rg,-phy,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  graphe 
=  a  description.]  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  or¬ 
ganic  tissues. 

hls-tdid,  a.  [Gr.  7itsfos= tissue,  and  eidos= form.] 
A  term  applied  to  tumors  whose  contents  closely 
resemble  the  normal  texture  of  the  body.  ( Dungli - 
son.) 

hls-to-log-Ic,  hls-to-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  his- 
tolog(y) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Relating  to  histology;  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  natural  transformations  that 
occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo. 

hlstO  log-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  histological; 
- ly .]  In  a  histologic  manner;  with  reference  to 
histology. 

hls-tol-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  histolog(y ) ;  -ist.~]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  histol¬ 
ogy. 

hls-tol-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  logos— a 
discourse.] 

Phys.  &  Anat. :  That  branch  of  anatomy,  called  by 
Quain  textural,  which  examines  and  treats  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  component  tissues  of  the 
body.  Frey  divides  histology  into  three  sections: 
(1)  General  Histology,  which  considers  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  which  the  human  and  animal  body  generally 
is  composed;  (2)  Histology  (proper),  in  which  the 
various  tissues,  in  their  anatomical  relations  and 
composition,  are  considered  ;  and  (3)  Topographical 
Histology,  dealing  with  the  more  minute  structure 
of  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body.  This  branch 
of  anatomy  is,  according  to  Barker,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Frey ’s excellent  work  on  the  subject,  “es¬ 
sentially  the  product  of  German  industry.” 

hls-tol-y-sls,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  lysis= a 
dissolution,  a  parting.] 

Path. :  The  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  organic 
tissues  and  of  the  blood.  It  includes  the  various 
forms  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  degenera¬ 
tion. 

hls-ton-o-my,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  nomos= 
a  law.]  The  history  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  organic  tissues. 

*hi 5-tor '-1-9,1,  *hls-tbr-l-all,  a.  [Eng.  history ; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  history ;  historical. 

“The  htstoriall  partes  of  the  Bible,  be  ryght  necessary 
for  to  be  redde.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

hls-t'dr'-I-an,  *his-tor-i-en,  s.  [Fr.  historien, 
from  7wstoire=history.] 

1.  One  who  writes  or  compiles  history ;  an  histor¬ 
iographer. 

“Historians  do  borrow  of  poets.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  6. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  or  versed  in  history. 

*his-tbr  -1-g.n-ess,  s.  [Eng.  historian;  -ess.]  A 
female  writer  of  history. 

hls-tor -Ic,  *hIs-tor'-Ick,  hls-tor  -Ic-al,  *his- 
tor-ic-all,  *hys-tor-ic-al,  a.  [Latin  liistoricus, 
from /usioria=history  ;  Fr.  historique.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  history ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
containing  history ;  suited  for  history. 

“Living  in  historic  pages.” 

Longfellow:  Norman  Baron. 

historic-painting,  s. 

.  Art :  The  art  of  representing  by  painting  histor¬ 
ical  events  with  due  regard  to  the  time,  place,  and 
all  the  accessories  of  life  at  the  period  of  the  action 
of  the  picture. 

historic-picture,  s. 

Art:  A  picture,  truthfully  delineating  a  known 
event  in  history  in  all  of  its  accessories.  It  is  a 
realization  of  the  page  of  the  historian. 


history-painting 

historic-sense,  historical-sense,  s.  The  faculty 

of  readily  grasping  and  understanding  historical 
facts  in  all  their  bearings,  and  of  vividly  picturing 
them  in  the  mind  with  due  regard  to  all  their  acces¬ 
sories. 

hls-tor -l-CUl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  historical;  -ly.] 
In  an  historical  manner  ;  according  to  the  facts  of 
history  ;  in  manner  of  a  history. 

“  He  setteth  down  historically,  the  kind  and  manner  of 
this  plague.” — Usher:  Annals. 

*h!s-to-rI'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  histor(y) ;  -ician.]  An 
historian. 

“John  de  Hexam  and  Richard  de  Hexham  [were]  two 
notable  historicians — Holinshed:  Richard  I.  (an.  1199). 

*h!s-to-rI§ '-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  historic;  - ity .]  The 
quality  of  being  historical. 

♦hls-tor’-I-glze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  historic;  -ize.]  To 
record  or  relate  in  manner  of  a  history  ;  to  chronicle. 

hls'-tor-ied,  a.  [Eng.  history;  -ed.]  Recorded 
or  related  in  history. 

*hIs-tor'-I-er,  s.  [Eng.  history;  -er.]  An  his¬ 
torian. 

hls-tor-I-ette  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  short  history  or  ac¬ 
count;  a  tale. 

*h!s-tor -I-fy,  *his-tor-i-fle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  history ; 
-fy.]  To  relate  or  record  in  or  as  history.  ( Brewer  : 
Lingua,  ii.  1.) 

hls-tor-i-og -ra-pher,  *hIs-tor -I-6-graph,  s. 

[Gr.  historiographos,  from  historia  —  history ,  and 
grapho=to  write  ;  Fr.  historiographe.]  A  writer  of 
history;  an  historian.  The  title  is  given  as  a  mark 
of  honor  in  European  courts  to  some  learned  his¬ 
torians. 

“The  duties  which  belonged  to  him  a.s  historiographer 
of  France.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*hIs-tbr-I-o-graph  -Ic,  hls-t'dr-I-o-graph-Ic- 

al,  a.  [Gr.  historiographikos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
historiography. 

hls-tor-i-og -raph-y,  s.  [Gr.  historiographed 
=to  write  history:  ft, isforia= history,  and  grapho— 
to  write.]  The  art  or  occupation  of  an  historian. 

♦hls'-tbr-l-ol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  historia—  history, 
and  logos=  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  history; 
the  knowledge  of  history. 

*hls  -tor-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hist  or  (y) ;  -ize.]  Tore- 
late  or  record  as  history  ;  to  chronicle. 

“Under  which  is  historized  the  whole  Ovidian  Metamor¬ 
phosis.” — Evelyn:  Memoirs;  Tivoli. 

hls'-tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  historia— a  narrative  of  past 
events;  history;  Gr.7i7s7orta=alearningorknowing 
by  inquiry,  inquiry,  the  knowledge  so  obtained^  in¬ 
formation;  istor,  histdr= knowing,  learned;  isto, 3d 
sing,  imper.  of  oida=know.] 

1.  The  record  of  the  most  important  bygone  events 
in  human  history  chronologically  arranged,  with 
an  inquiry  into  their  causes,  and  the  lessons  which 
they  afford  with  regard  to  human  conduct;  “  phi¬ 
losophy  teaching  by  example.”  This  field  of  inves¬ 
tigation  is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Greek 
historia,  which  was  used  for  research  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  [Etym.],  and  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
the  Roman  historia,  which  would  now  be  called 
annals.  Accounts  of  the  same  event  are  distorted 
according  to  the  prejudices  orinterestof  the  person 
by  whom  they  are  related.  Historiansin  such  cases 
attempt  with  cold  impartiality  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  actual  truth.  Every  nation  has  great 
gaps  in  its  early  history,  which  verbal  tradition  and 
written  poetry  have  had  no  scruple  in  filling  up 
with  almost  purely  mythic  narratives  ;  the  historian 
must  attempt  to  discriminate  truth  from  fable. 
The  “eyes  of  history”  are  geography  and  chronol¬ 
ogy.  The  locality  of  an  event  should  be  recorded, 
and  the  date  at  which  it  occurred.  If  a  wrong  date 
be  introduced  the  chain  of  causation  in  historic 
events  is  destroyed  at  that  point ;  for  every  event  is 
in  that  respect  the  consequent  of  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it^and  the  antecedent  of  those  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  History  is  often  divided  into  sacred  and 
profane.  The  former  is  that  obtained  from  the 
Bible;  the  lesson  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  is 
what  has  been  called  “Godin  History.”  Profane, 
by  which  is  meant  not  unholy,  but  secular,  history, 
specially  records  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  several 
Gentile  nations.  A  history  may  be  of  an  institution, 
an  invention  or  art  gradually  perfected,  as,  the 
History  of  Shipbuilding,  the  History  of  Painting; 
or  of  thought, _  as,  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Branches  of  history  now  named  separately  are 
Archaeology  and  Biography. 

2.  A  narrative;  a  verbal  relation  of  important 
occurrences. 

3.  A  book  treating  of  the  history  of  any  country, 
people,  science,  or  art. 

“Two  sides  of  my  library  are  filled  with  histories.” — 
Lytton:  Godolphin ,  ch.  xii. 

history-painting,  s.  [Histoeic-painting.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


history-piece 
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hizzing 


history-piece,  s.  A  painting  or  drawing  repre¬ 
senting  historical  events  or  actions. 

“ His  works  resemble  a  large  history-piece,  where  even, 
the  less  important  figures  have  some  convenient  place.” — 
Pope. 

*hiS'-tor~y,  v.  t.  [History,  s.]  To  relate  or 
record,  to  chronicle.  ( Shakesp Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 

iv.  1.) 

*his  -tri-on,  s.  '  [Lat.  histrionem,  acc.  of  histrio 
=a  buffoon.]  A  stage-player,  an  actor. 

his-tri-on’-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  histrionicus,  from 
histrio .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  actor  or  acting ;  be¬ 
longing  to  or  befitting  the  stage;  theatrical,  not 
real,  affected. 

“  Foppish  airs 

And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  down 
The  pulpit.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  563. 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  The  art  of  theatrical  represen¬ 
tation. 


his-trl  on'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  histrionic ;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Histrionic  (q.  v.). 

his-tr  l-o  n  -l  c-gd-lj? ,  adv.  [Eng.  histrionical ; 
•ly.]  In  a  histrionic  manner ;  theatrically. 

his  -tri  on-i§m,  his-tri-on'-Lgi§m,  s.  [Eng. 
histrion;  -ism.]  Stage  representation;  acting; 
feigned  or  affected  representation. 

“When  personations  shall  cease,  and  histrionism  of 
happiness  be  over.” — Browne:  Christian  Morality. 

Ms’-trl-on-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  histrion',  - ize. ]  To 
represent  on  the  stage ;  to  act. 

hit,  hitte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hilta=to  meet  with,  to 
hit  upon  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  hitta ;  Dan.  hitte.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  strike ;  to  touch  with  a  blow  or  some  de¬ 
gree  of  force  ;  to  give  a  blow  to. 

“Whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  592. 

(2)  To  strike  or  touch  after  taking  aim;  not  to 
miss;  to  reach  or  attain  an  object  aimed  at,  as  a 

mark. 

“So  hard  it  is  to  tremble  and  not  to  err,  and  to  hit  the 
mark  with  a  trembling  hand.” — South. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  attain  to,  to  reach,  to  effect  successfully. 
“Your  father’s  image  is  so  hit  in  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 


£>)  To  guess,  to  find  out. 

“Thou  hast  hit  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  suit,  to  be  conformable  to,  to  meet,  to 
agree  with. 

“  He  scarcely  hit  my  humor.” 

Tennyson:  Edwin  Morris,  56. 

II.  Backgammon :  To  take  one  of  your  opponent’s 
men,  lying  single  or  uncovered,  by  moving  one  of 
your  own  men  on  to  its  point. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  strike,  to  deliver  a  blow  or  stroke,  to 
come  into  collision,  to  collide.  (Absolutely  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  against  or  on.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  succeed,  to  be  fortunate  or  successful,  to 
fall  out  luckily  or  successfully.  ,  — 

+2.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  be  of  one  mind,  to 
fall  out  as  prognosticated. 

“This  hits  right.” — Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  1. 


U  1.  To  hit  off:  ,  , 

(1)  To  determine  luckily  or  by  guess,  to  guess,  to 

^V^To  represent  or  describe  rapidly  or  cleverly. 

(3)  Cricket :  To  make  the  number  of  runs  required 

To  hit  on  or  upon :  To  happen  on ;  to  meet  with 
or  find ;  to  light  or  chance  on. 

“I  have  hit  upon  such  an  expedient.”— Goldsmith:  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  World ,  Let.  105. 

3.  To  hit  out : 

*(1)  Trans.:  To  perform  by  good  luck. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  strike  out  with  the  fists  straight 

from  the  shoulder.  . .  ,  ,  ,  , 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  hit  and  to  beat, 
see  Beat. 

hit,  s.  [Hit,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  blow,  a  stroke,  a  striking  against,  a 
collision. 

2.  Figuratively:  .  .  .  „ 

(1)  A  chance,  a  fortuitous  event;  especially  a 
lucky  or  fortunate  chance. 

'•Each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre.”  _ 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  l.  3. 


(2)  A  striking,  happy,  or  felicitous  expression  or 
turn  of  thought,  which  appears  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  or  apposite ;  as,  He  made  some  happy  hits  in 
his  speech. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Backgammon:  Amove  by  which  an  uncovered 
or  open  piece  of  the  opponent  is  removed  tempo¬ 
rarily  from  the  board  and  compelled  to  start  afresh 
from  the  first  point. 

2.  Fencing :  A  stroke,  a  touch  with  the  sword  or 
stick. 

“The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between 
you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits.” — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

hitgh,  s.  [Hitch,  r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  catch,  an  impediment,  an  obstacle. 

2.  A  failure ;  anything  which  stops  or  breaks  the 
easy  and  regular  course. 

3.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook. 

4.  A  heave;  a  pull  or  jerk  up;  as,  to  give  one’s 
trousers  a  hitch. 

*5.  Temporary  assistance  or  help  in  a  difficulty. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  A  small  slip  where  the  dislocation  does 
not  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

2.  Naut. :  A  species  of  knot  by  which  a  rope  is 
bent  to  a  spar  or  to  another  rope. 

hitgh,  *hic-chen,  *hych-yn,  *hytch  -  en, 
*h3?tch-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According 
to  Skeat,  a  weakened  form  of  an  older  hikken,  used 
to  express  a  convulsive  movement,  as  in  hiccough 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remove,  to  move. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  tie,  to  make  fast,  to  yoke,  to  catch 
or  make  fast  by  a  hook  ;  as,  to  hitch  a  rope,  &c. 

3.  To  raise  or  pull  up  with  a  jerk  ;  as,  to  Hitch  up 
one’s  trousers. 

4.  To  interpose,  to  bring  in. 

‘Whoe’er  offends  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme.” 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  1. 

5.  To  attach,  as  a  horse  to  a  vehicle ;  as,  hitch  up 
the  black  horse.  ( Colloq .) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  with  jerks  or  by  fits,  to  hobble,  to 
fidget. 

2.  To  become  entangled,  caught  or  joined  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  unite. 

3.  To  work  pleasantly  or  harmoniously  together. 

4.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  moving,  as  horses ; 
to  interfere. 

5.  To  go  or  move  irregularly  or  uneasily. 

“Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  108. 

hitgh-COCk-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  E. 
Hitchcock  of  America.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Plumboresinite  (q.  v.) . 

hitgh-gl,  v.  t.  [Hatchel.]  To  beat  or  comb  flax 
or  hemp. 

hitgh  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hitch;  -er,]  One  who  or  that 
which  hitches  or  fastens ;  specif.,  a  boat-hook. 

hitgh'-ing,  s.  [Hitch,  v.]  A  fastening  in  a  har¬ 
ness. 

hitching-clamp,  s. 

Manage:  A  device  for  holding  the  strap  of  a 
bridle  or  halter. 

hitching-post,  s. 

Manage :  A  post  with  convenient  means  for  the 
attachment  of  the  strap  of  a  horse’s  halter  or 
bridle. 

hithe,  hythe,  s.  [A.  S.  hydh=a  haven.]  A  small 
port  or  haven. 

hith  -er,  *hid-er,  *heth-er,  *hyd-er,  *hyth-er, 

adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  liider,  higder ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
Mdhra;  Dan.  hid ;  Sw.  hit;  Goth,  hidre;  Lat. 
citra .] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  this  place ;  used  with  verbs  of  motion ;  as, 
to  come  hither,  to  bring  hither. 

“Putte  hider  thin  hond  and  putte  into  my  side.” — 
Wy  cliff e:  John  xx. 

2.  To  this  end  ;  to  this  point ;  to  this  topic. 

“  Hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  highest 
perfection  of  man.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  As  adj.:  On  the  side  nearest  to  the  person 

speaking;  on  this  side. 

IT  Hither  and  thither :  To  this  place  and  that ;  in 
this  direction  and  in  that ;  to  and  fro. 

hlth'-er-more,  a.  [English  hither,  and  more.] 
Nearer  on  this  side. 

“On  the  hithermore  banke.” — P.  Holland:  Camden, 
p.  472. 


hith  -er-most,  *  hyth  -er-most,  a.  [English 

hither ;  -most.]  The  nearest  on  this  side. 

“  That  which  is  eternal  can  be  extended  to  a  greater 
extent  at  the  hithermost  extreme.”— Hale.-  Prim.  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  124. 

hith-er-to,  adv.  [Eng.  hither,  and  to.] 

1.  To  this  place ;  hither. 

“  England  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  this  limit ;  thus  far ;  so  far. 

“I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.” 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  Up  to  this  point ;  up  to  this  time. 

“  Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  ad¬ 
vantage  from  its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

4.  In  any  time  up  to  the  present, 

luth’-er-wstrd,  Mth'-er-ward§,  *hid-er  ward, 

*hyd-er-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hither;  -ward.]  Iv 
this  direction  ;  toward  this  place ;  hither. 

“The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 

Is  marching  hitherward.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 
hit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  hit;  -er.]  One  who  hits;  one 
who  deals  or  delivers  blows,  literally  or  figura¬ 
tively. 

hive,  *hyfe,  s.  [A.  S.  hiw= a  house,  found  only 
in  composition,  as  hiwisc= a  household;  hiwan= 
domestics;  Icel.  7yff=a  household.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  box  or  basket  for  the  reception  and  habita¬ 
tion  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 

“They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their  hives.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  8L 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees  ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a  hive, 

“  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  place  full  or  swarming  with  busy  occupants? 
a  crowd ;  a  cluster. 

“There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship.” 

Tennyson:  Boadicea,  19. 
*2.  A  kind  of  bonnet  resembling  a  hive. 

“Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw.” 

Shakesp.;  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  8. 

hive-bee,  s.  A  bee  housed  in  a  hive;  a  domes¬ 
ticated  bee.  Apis  mellifica.  [Bee.] 

hive-nests,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Nests  constructed  by  birds  living  in  vast 
societies  under  one  common  roof.  They  are  found 
only  in  Africa.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  work 
of  the  Republican  Grosbeak  (Philceterus  socius), 
the  nests  of  which  are  constructed  in  such  numbers 
in  trees  that  the  latter  often  break  down  with  the 
weight. 

hive,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hive,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  collect,  gather,  or  put  into  a  hive. 

“  When  bees  are  fully  settled,  and  the  cluster  at  the  big» 
gest,  hive  them.” — Mortimer:  Husbandi'y. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  collect,  gather,  or  store  for  future  use  or 
enjoyment. 

“  Hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.” — Byron. 

2.  To  contain  ;  to  receive,  as  in  a  place  of  deposit. 
“  Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hived." — Cleveland. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  reside  in  a  collective  body  ;  to  take 
shelter  or  swarm  together. 

“  Drones  hive  not  with  me.” 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 
hive'-less,  *hive-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  hive:  -less.] 
Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  hive ;  having  no  hive. 

hiv-er,  s.  [Eng.  hiv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  collects 
or  puts  bees  into  hives. 

“Let  the  hiver  drink  a  cup  of  good  beer,  and  wash  his 
hands  and  face  therewith.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

hive§,  s.  [PI.  of  Eng.  hies  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  any  eruptive  disease 
characterized  by  a  scattered  eruption  consisting  of 
vesicles  filled  with  a  fluid ;  spec.,  Cynanthe  trachea 
alis.  | 

*hlve'-wg,rd,  adv.  [Eng.  hive,  s.  (q.  v.) ;  -ward.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  hive ;  hence,  homeward. 

“  Less  from  Indian  craft 
Than  bee-like  instinct  hiveward  found  at  length 
The  garden  portals.” — Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  181. 

*hizz,  v.  i.  [Hiss,  v.]  To  hiss ;  to  whizz. 

“The  wheels  and  horses’  hoofs  hizz’d  as  they  passed 
them  o’er.” — Cowley:  The  Extasy. 

hiz -zie,  hiz-zy,  his-sie,  s.  [Hussy.] 
hizz'-Ing,  s.  [Hizz.]  Ahissing;  a  hiss. 


3^7  pout  jowl  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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lift  (1),  hoa  (1),  interj.  [Onomat. ;  cf.  Icel.  h6= 
bo t  hoa=to  shout  out  ho!]  An  exclamation  or 
interjection  to  call  attention. 

ho  (2),  hoa  (2),  interj.  [The  same  as  whoa  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  bo.]  A  cry  or  word  used  by  teamsters  to  stop 
their  teams:  hence,  a  stop,  moderation,  bounds. 

ho,  v.  i.  [Ho  (1),  interj.']  To  cry  out;  to  call  out; 
to  halloa. 

Hoad  -ley-I§m,  s.  [See  def.] 

Ch.Hist.:  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Latitudi* 
narian  political  bishops  of  the  eighteenth  century’ 
of  whom  Benjamin  Hoadley  is  instanced  as  a  speci* 
men.  [Bangorian  Controversy.] 

“He  may  write  and  preach  as  much  Hoadleyism  .  .  . 
as  lie  pleases.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  300. 

♦hoam'-Ing,  a.  [Prob.  from  Ger.scbaw»i=foam.] 
Foaming;  swelling;  surging. 

“Xtis  a  hoaming  sea!  we  shall  have  foul  weather.” — 
Dryden:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

hoar,  *hor,  *hoor,  *hore,  *hoare,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 

hdr ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdrr.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  White ;  a  hoar  frost. 

2.  Gray  ;  grayish  white ;  hoary ;  gray  with  age. 

*3.  Moldy;  musty. 

“Something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  is  spent.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

4.  White  with  foam  ;  foaming. 

“  The  hoare  waters  from  his  frigot  ran.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  10. 


hoarse,  *hoos,  *hos,  *hors,  *horse,  a.  [A.  S. 

hds;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdss;  Dan.  hoes;  Sw.  lies;  Dut. 
heesch ;  Ger.  heiser.) 

1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough  voice,  as  when  suffering 
from  a  cold. 

“  Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak  .  .  . 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Fox,  i.  3. 

2.  Harsh,  rough,  grating. 

“  The  male  utters  a  hoarse  bellowing'  noise.” — Darwin; 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  28. 

3.  Giving  out  a  harsh,  rough  noise  or  sound, 
hoarse-sounding,  a.  Making  a  hoarse  or  harsh 

noise. 

♦hoarse,  v.  i.  [Hoarse,  a.]  To  become  hoarse. 
(Adams:  Works,  i.  355.) 

hoarse  -ly,  *hors-ley,  adv.  [Eng.  hoarse ;  -ly.] 
In  a  hoarse  manner ;  with  a  hoarse,  rough,  or  grat- 
ing  noise  or  sound. 

“The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings.” 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

hoars -fin,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hoarsen ;  -en.]  To  make 
hoarse.  ( Richardson :  Clarissa,  v.  79.) 

hoarse -ness,  *hoarse-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hoarse ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hoarse ;  harsh¬ 
ness  or  roughness  of  voice  or  sound. 

“  The  hoarseness  of  his  note.” — Cowper:  Jackdaw. 
hoar -stone,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt¬ 
ful;  Eng.  stone.]  A  landmark;  a  stone  marking 
out  the  boundary  of  an  estate, 
hoar'-jf,  *hoar-ie,  a.  [Eng.  hoar;  -y.] 


hobby- 

hob  -ba-de-hoy,  hob  -be-dy-hoy,  s.  [Hobble¬ 
dehoy.] 

hob-be-dy-hoy -ish,  s.  [English  hobbedyhoy; 

. ish .]  Approaching  the  time  of  life  between  boy 
and  man.  ( Colman :  Poetical  Vagaries.) 

Hobb'-I§m,  s.  [See  def.] 

Hist.,  Phil.,  die. :  The  system  of  philosophy  con¬ 
tained  in  or  to  be  deduced  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  English  Deists  of  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury.  Among  his  friends  and  contemporaries  were 
Ben  Jonson,  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Gassendi,  and  Galileo.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer ; 
his  chief  works  are  his  Elements  of  Philosophy,  the 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and  Leviathan,  or  The 
Matter  and  Form  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  Civil.  His  philosophy  was  materialist.  On 
page 5  of  the  Elements,  he  says:  “Subjectum  phi¬ 
losophise,  sive  materia  circa  quam  versatur,  est 

corpusomnecujusgeneratioaliquaconcipipotest;”  . 

and  similar  expressions  abound.  He  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  modern  Sensationalism  (a.  v.) .  ‘  ‘There  is 
no  conception  in  a  man’s  mind,  which  hath  not  at 
first  totally  or  by  parts  been  begotten  upon  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense.”  ( Leviathan ,  ch.  i.)  In  politics  he 
was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  absolute  monarchy  in 
its  extremest  form,  going  so  far  as  to  make  the  sov¬ 
ereign  the  supreme  arbiter  in  faith  and  morals. 

“Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  the  fine  gentleman.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

Hobb -1st,  s.  [Hobbism.]  A  follower  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Hobbes. 


*B.  As  subst.:  Hoariness;  antiquity 

“  Covered  with  the  awful  hoare  of  innumerable  ages.” 
— Burke . 

hoar-frost,  s. 

Meteor. :  Dew  which,  having  been  deposited  on 
bodies  below  the  freezing  point,  itself  has  frozen. 
Hoar-frost  is  found,  like  dew,  on  bodies  such  as  the 
extremities  of  leaves,  from  which  radiation  is 
great,  and  which,  therefore,  part  most  easily  with 
the  heat  obtained  during  the  day  from  the  sun. 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  rime  (q.  v.). 

“The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,168. 

♦hoar,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hdrian.]  [Hoar,  a.) 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  moldy  or  musty. 

“  But  a  hare  that  is  hoare  is  too  much  for  a  score,  when 
it  hoares  ere  it  be  spent.” 

Shakesp:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  hoary  or  white;  to  make 
moldy. 

“  Hoar  the  flamen 

That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

hoard  (1),  *hord,  *hoord,  s.  [A.  S.  hord;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hodd;  Goth,  huzd;  Ger.  hort.]  A  stock; 
a  store ;  a  treasure  ;  a  quantity  of  things  accumu¬ 
lated  or  laid  up ;  especially  applied  to  a  hidden 
stock  of  treasure  or  provisions. 

“  Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

hoard  (2),  s.  [Hoarding.] 


hoard,  *hord,  *hoord,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  hordian; 
cogn.  with  Goth,  huzdjan.) 


A.  Trans.:  To  collect  and  lay  up ;  to  accumulate  ; 
to  store  up ;  to  treasure  up ;  to  lay  in  a  hoard ;  to 
store  secretly.  (Generally  followed  by  up.) 

“  Vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were  hoarded.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  lay  up  hoards;  to  make  a  hoard 
or  store,  especially  of  money  or  treasure. 

“  He  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for 
them.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

hoard -er,  s.  [Eng.  hoard;  -er.]  One  who 
hoards  or  stores  things  in  secret;  a  miserly,  stingy, 
grasping  person. 

“  We  can  say  nothing  further  to  the  hoarders  of  this 
world.” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

hoard -Ing,  s.  [Either  from  Dutch  horde=a 
hurdle,  or  O.  Fr.  7iorde= palisade,  a  barrier.] 

Build.:  A  temporary  screen  of  boards  inclosing 
a  building-site,  where  erections  or  repairs  are  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

♦hoared,  a.  [Eng.  hoar;  - ed .]  Moldy ;  musty. 

hoar  -hound,  s.  [Horehound.] 

hoar'-I-ness,  *hoar-ie-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hoary; 
•ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hoary ;  whiteness 
orgrayness  through  age. 

“  He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains.’* 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moldy  or  musty ; 
moldiness. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  White;  whitish. 

“  The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  891. 

2.  White  or  gray  with  age;  hoar. 

“  To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  4. 
♦3.  Moldy,  musty;  covered  with  a  white  pubes¬ 
cence. 

“  There  was  brought  out  of  the  city  into  the  camp  very 
coarse,  hoary,  molded  bread.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 
*4.  Remote  in  point  of  time ;  of  great  antiquity. 
II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  very  short,  dense  hairs, 
placed  so  closely  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  white¬ 
ness  to  the  surface  from  which  they  grow,  as  the 
leaves  of  Matthiola  incana,  Olea  oleaster,  &c. 
hoary-footman,  s. 

Entom,:  A  moth,  Lithosia  caniola,  one  of  the 
Noctuas.  (Newman.) 

hoary-headed,  *hoarie-headed,  a.  Having 
hoary  hair;  gray-headed;  white,  hoar 

“The  seasons  alter;  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  ii.  2. 
♦hoast,  s.  [ A.S.hwosta ;  Icel.  hdsti;  O.  H.  Ger. 
huosto .]  A  severe  cough. 

“Mony  a  sair  hoast  was  amang  them.” — Scott:  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  vi. 

♦hoast,  v.  i.  [Hoast,  s.]  To  cough, 
hoast  -man,  s.  [Cf.  A.  S.  h6s=an  association,  a 
fellowship,  a  host,  and  Eng.  man.)  One  of  an  old 
guild  or  fraternity  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who 
were  engaged  in  selling  or  shipping  co al.  (Eng.) 

hoax,  s.  A  corruption  of  hocus;  cf  .hocus-pocus.) 
A  practical  joke  played  to  deceive  or  trick  a  per¬ 
son;  a  trick. 

hoax,  v.  t.  [Hoax,  s.]  To  play  a  practical  joke 
upon ;  to  trick ;  to  take  in. 

hoax  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hoax ;  -er.)  One  who  hoaxes 
or  plays  a  practical  joke  upon  another. 

hoay  (as  hoy),  interj.  [Ho !  Hoy  !]  An  exclama¬ 
tion  or  cry  employed  to  call  attention. 

ho  -a-zln,  ho -at-zln,  ho'-act-zln,  s.  [Imi¬ 
tated,  according  to  Hernandez,  from  its  peculiar 
cry.] 

Ornith. :  Opisthocomus  cristatus,  a  South  American 
bird  about  the.  size  of  a  peacock,  living  in  small 
companies  of  six  or  eight  on  the  flooded  savannas 
of  South  America.  Called  in  Guiana  Sasa. 

hob  (1) ,  hub,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  hop  and 
hump.) 

1.  Build,  (of  the  form  hob) :  The  flat  iron  shelf  at 
the  side  of  a  grate,  on  which  things  are  placed  to 
keep  warm. 

2.  Mach. :  A  hardened,  threaded  spindle  by  which 
a  comb  or  chasing-tool  may  be  cut. 
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3.  Vehicles: 


“Hoarienesse,  vinewednesse,  or  mouldinesse,  comming 
of  moisture,  forlacke  of  cleansing.” — Baret:  Alvearie. 


(1)  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  runner  of  a  sledge.  (C.  Andrews:  Aaric. 
Engm.,  m.  41.) 

♦hob  (2),  *hobbe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  and  contrac.  of 

Robin,  as  Hodge  from  Roger.) 

1.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  Robin-goodfellow. 

2.  A  clown,  a  rustic,  an  awkward,  clumsy  fellow. 
(Dr ant:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry .) 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite, 


hob'-ble,  *hobelen,  *hoble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq. 

from  hop  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  or  move  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon 
one  leg  more  than  the  other  ;  to  walk  with  unequal 
and  jerky  steps. 

2.  To  move  unevenly  or  irregularly ;  to  wriggle,  to 
wobble.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“If  it  hobbles  in  its  motion,  upon  perfectly  level 
ground,  it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle.”  —  Cogan:  Ethical 
Questions  (Note  B). 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tie  the  legs  together  so  as  to  impede  or  pre¬ 
vent  freedom  of  motion;  to  shackle,  to  clog. 
(Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xi.) 

*2.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass, 
hob  -ble,  s.  [Hobble,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  awkward,  uneven  gait. 

“  One  of  his  heels  is  higher  than  the  other,  which  gives 
him  a  hobble  in  his  gait.” — Swift:  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

2.  Fig.:  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity.  ( Lytton :  Cax - 
tons,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i.) 

hob'-ble-de-hdy,  s.  [Hob  (2),  s.  ]  A  raw,  gawky, 
or  awkward  young  fellow,  approaching  manhood, 
hob  -blerbush,  s.  [Eng.  hobble,  and  bwsTi.] 

Bot. :  A  low  bush,  having  long,  irregular  branches 
and  handsome  flowers.  (Virburnum  lantanoides.) 

hob'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hobbl(e) ;  -er.)  One  who 
hobbles. 

hob'-bler  (2),  *hob -I-ler,  *hob -ler,  subst. 

[Hobby.] 

1.  A  soldier  mounted  on  a  hobby  and  with  light 
armor. 

“For  twenty  hobblers  armed,  Irishmen  so  called.”— 

Davies. 

2.  One  who  by  his  tenure  was  bound  to  maintain 
a  hobby  for  military  service. 

hob  -ble-show,  hob'-bil-shdw,  s.  [Eng.  hobble, 
and  show.)  A  hubbub,  a  disturbance,  an  uproar, 
hob-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hobble,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  walking  or  mov¬ 
ing  awkwardly  or  unevenly ;  the  act  of  shackling  or 
fettering  the  legs. 

hob  ^bllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hobbling ;  -ly.)  In  a 
hobbling  manner  ;  with  a  hobbling  or  halting  gait 
or  motion ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

hob  -b?  (1),  *hob-bey,  *hobi,  ♦hoby,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  hobreau,  from  hober— to  move 
about.] 

Ornith.:  Falco  (Hypotriorchis)  subbuteo,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  raptorial  bird,  brown  above,  whitish  spotted 
with  brown  below,  a  brown  mark  on  the  cheek,  the 
thighs  and  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  red.  It  is 
of  small  size,  and  preys  on  the  smaller  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  with  cockchafers  and  other  insects. 

Because  there  is  one  cause  more  for  his  dislike  against 
the  hobbey  than  against  the  man  (namely,  the  deformity 
ot  their  constitutions),  he  will  flie  into  the  man’s  hand  to 
avoid  the  hawk’s  talons.” — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxviii. 

~bif  (2),  *hob-bie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
h.ng.  &  U.  hr.  hobin=a  nag,  from  hoper= to  move 
aoout;  ct.  bvt.  hoppa=a  young  mare  from  hoppa— 
to  nop ;  Dan,  hopper  a  mare ;  North  Fries,  hoppe .] 


camel,  her,  th6re; 


,  Pme,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

cur,  rfile,  ffill;  try,  Syrian,  se. 


ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kW. 


hobby 
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hodograph 


*1.  A  strong,  active,  middle-sized  horse,  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Ireland ;  a  nag,  a  hack, 
an  easy  ambling  horse. 

“  Mounted  on  a  white  hobby,  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank.” 
— Baker:  Edxoard  III.  (an.  1346.) 

*2.  An  imitation  horse ;  a  wooden  figure  of  a 
horse. 

“  Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring, 

And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode.” 

Shenstone:  Ode  to  Memory. 
*3.  The  old  name  of  the  velocipede  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  favorite  pursuit,  plan,  or  object;  a  pursuit 
which  one  follows  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  as, 
Every  one  has  his  hobby. 

IT  To  ride  a  hobby  to  death :  To  pursue  a  favorite 
object  to  death. 

*hob  -by  (3),  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  s. ;  -by.]  A  stupid 
fellow ;  a  lout. 

hob  -bjf-horse,  s.  [Eng.  hobby  (2),  and  horse.] 
*1.  Originally,  a  horse  taught  to  amble,  and  on 
which  riding  was  easy  and  pleasurable  ;  a  nag ;  a 
hack. 

“The  French  lackey  and  Irish  foot-boy  shrugging  at 
the  door  with  their  master’s  hobbyhorses,  to  ride  to  the 
new  play.” — Decker:  Gull’s  Hornbook,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  wooden  model  of  a  horse  given  to  children. 
“Agesilaus  .  .  .  took  a  little  hobbyhorse  of  wood 

and  bestred  it.” — Puttenham:  Art  of  English  Poesy,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*3.  A  hobby  ;  a  favorite  pursuit  or  plan. 

*4.  A  stupid  person ;  a  loose  and  frivolous  person 
of  either  sex. 

“I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to 
you,  which  these  hobbyhorses  must  not  hear.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

hob-by-hors  -i-cal,  a.  [English  hobbyhors(e ) ; 
-ical.]  Having  a  hobby;  eccentric;  whimsical. 
(Sterne :  Tristram  Shandy ,  iii.  46.) 

*hOb-by-hors-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hobby  horsi~ 
cal;  -ly. J  In  an  eccentric  or  whimsical  manner; 
whimsically. 

hob-gob  -lin,  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  s.,  and  goblin.'] 
A  kind  of  goblin,  elf,  or  fairy,  especially  one  of  a 
frightful  appearance. 

“Three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  his  restless 
bed  as  a  guard  against  hobgoblins.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

*hob  -I-ler,  s.  [Hobbler  (2).] 
bob -It,  s.  [Ger.  haubitze.]  [Howitzer.] 
Ordnance :  An  old  form  of  mortar  of  six  or  eight 
inches’  bore,  mounted  on  a  carriage. 

bob -like,  a.  [Eng.  hob  (2);  -like.]  Clownish; 
boorish  ;  clumsy  ;  awkward. 

hob  -lob,  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  and  lob.]  A  clown,  a 
lout. 

hob-nail,  *hob-nayle,  s.  [Eng.  hob  (1),  and 
nail.]  .  , 

1.  Lit. :  A  short,  thick  nail,  with  a  pointed  tang,  a 
large  head,  and  with  pendent  claws,  which  pierce 
the  boot-sole. 

“A  good  commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hobnayles 
of.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  6. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  clown  ;  an  awkward  country  fellow. 

bobnail-liver,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  liver  rendered  pale  and  having  the 
surface  extremely  irregular  through  the  action  of 
hepatitis  (q.  v.). 

hob  -nail,  v.  t.  [Hobnail,  s.]  To  trample  on 
roughly,  as  with  hobnailed  shoes  or  boots. 

“Your  rights  and  charters  hobnailed  into  slush.” 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 

bob -nailed,  a.  [Eng.  hobnail;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Set  or  furnished  with  hobnails. 

“  Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil  the 
blacksmith.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

2.  Pathol.:  Irregular  in  outline.  [Hobnail- 
liver.] 

bob  -nob,  adv.  [A  compound  of  hab  (A.  S. 
habban)- to  have,  and  nab  (A.  S.  nabban)=not  to 
have.]  ,  , 

1.  Take  or  take  not ;  take  it  or  leave  it ;  a  familiar 
invitation  to  drink. 

‘‘Hobnob  is  his  word;  give  ’t,  or  take  ’t."— Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

2.  At  random  ;  hit  or  miss ;  come  what  will, 
bob  -nob,  v.  i.  [Hobnob,  adv.] 

1.  To  drink  familiarly ;  to  invite  to  drink. 

2.  To  associate  familiarly  ;  to  be  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy. 

bo-bo,  s.  A  boisterous  fellow ;  a  bully;  a  tramp; 
an  election  ward  tough.  (Slang.) 

T]  No  authority  gives  any  information  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word.  It  has  grown  into  use  re¬ 
cently  and  is  credited  with  originating  m  Paducah, 
Ky.  About  five  years  ago  (1889)  three  schoolboys 


were  studying  Latin  under  a  private  tutor  in  that 
town,  and,  with  boylike  propensity  for  adapting  all 
sorts  of  peculiar  sounds  to  their  own  use,  began 
hailing  each  other  with  “  Hello,  bobisbit !”  Find¬ 
ing  this  form  of  salutation  rather  cumbersome  to 
handle  in  a  hurry,  they  speedily  shortened  it  to 
“  hobo.”  This  is  the  history  of  the  word’s  birth.  It 
was  catchy  and  others  fell  to  using  it,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  Its  popularity  increased  and  one  can 
hear  the  modification  at  almost  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  A  crowd  of  tramps  is  to-day  an 
army  of  hobos ;  a  flat  felt  hat  is  a  hobo  skypiece  ;  a 
wandering  compositor  is  a  hobo  printer ;  a  tough 
street  is  a  hobo  neighborhood,  and  so  on  ad  infini¬ 
tum. 

Hob  -son,  s.  [See  compound.] 
Hobson’s-choice,  s.  A  proverbial  expression  de¬ 
noting  that  there  is  really  no  power  of  choosing  or 
alternative.  It  is  popularly  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  livery-stable  keeper,  who  insisted 
upon  his  customers  taking  that  horse  which  in  its 
turn  stood  next  to  the  stable  door, 
hoc  -CO,  s.  [Fr.  Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 
Ornith.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus 
Crax  (Curassow). 
bock  (1),  *hox,  s.  [Hough.] 

1.  In  animals,  the  joint  between  the  knee  and  the 
fetlock. 

2.  In  man,  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint; 
the  ham. 

hock  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Hockheim,  a  place 
in  Nassau,  where  the  wine,  is  made.]  A  kind  of  light 
wine,  either  still  or  sparkling  ;  also  formerly  called 
Hockamore. 

“And  made  ’em  stoutly  overcome 
With  bacrack,  hockamore,  and  mum.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  iii. 

bock,  hoc  -kle,  *hocks,  v.  t.  [Hock  (1),  s.]  To 
disable  in  the  hock ;  to  cut  or  maim  the  hock  or 
hough  ;  to  hough  ;  to  hamstring. 

“This  way  of  hocksing  bullocks  seems  peculiar  to  the 
Spaniards.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

*hock -day,  *hoke  -day,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful: 
cf.  Icel.  hdku-n6tt=  the  night  beginning  yule-tide.] 
A  day  of  feasting  and  merriment,  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter,  because  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  on  that  day  that  the  English  overcame 
the  Danes. 

hocked,  a.  [Hock,  v.]  Cut  or  maimed  in  the 
hock ;  hamstrung. 

bock  -ey,  hOQk-ejr,  s.  [English  hook ;  -ey.]  A 
game  of  ball  played  with  a  stick  or  club  having  a 
hooked  or  curved  end.  It  is  played  by  a  number  of 
persons  arranged  in  'two  sides  or  parties,  and  the 
object  of  each  side  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  their 
adversaries’  goal. 

hock  -herb,  s.  [A.  S.  h6c(leaf)  =  a  mallow,  a 
hollow  hook,  or  hoc=  a  hook,  and  Eng.  herb.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  sometimes  for  Althaea,  or  for 
Malva. 

hoc  -kle,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  hock ,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  hock  or  hough  ;  to  hamstring. 

2.  To  cut  or  mow,  as  stubble. 

*hock  -leaf,  s.  [A.  S.  hdcleaf.]  [Hockhekb.] 
hock  -mon-day,  s.  [Hockday.]  The  Monday 
week  after  Easter. 

*hocks  er,  s.  [Eng.  nock  or  hocks;  -er.]  One 
who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

“The  hockser  is  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  bred  up  to 
the  sport,  who  knows  so  well  whfen  to  advance  or  retreat 
upon  occasion,  that  the  rider  has  no  trouble  to  manage 
him.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

*hocks'-ing,s.  [Hock  or  Hocks,  v.]  The  act  of 
houghing  or  hamstringing  cattle,  &c. 

bocksing-iron,  s.  A  knife  or  implement  for 
hamstringing  cattle,  &c. 

bock  -tide,  s.  [Cf.  Hockday.]  The  second  Tues¬ 
day  after  Easter. 

ho'-cus,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  etymology;  see 
Hocus-pocus,  s.] 

1.  A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

2.  Drugged  liquor  given  to  a  person  to  stupefy 
him. 

hocus-pocus,  s.  &  a.  [Supposed,  but  probably 
incorrectly,  to  be  a  corruption  of  “  hoc  est  corpus, 
the  words  of  consecration  pronounced  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.] 

1.  As  substantive :  .  . 

(1)  One  of  the  words  used  by  jugglers  m  playing 
tricks. 

“At  the  playing  of  every  trick  he  used  to  say  ‘hocus- 
pocus,  tontus,  talontus,  vade  celeriter  jubeo.  ”—Ady:  Can¬ 
dle  in  the  Dark,  Treatise  of  Witches,  &c.,  p.  29. 

(2)  A  trickster,  a  juggler,  an  impostor.  > 

(3)  A  juggler’s  trick,  a  cheat,  an  imposition. 

“  Our  author  is  playing  hocus-pocus  in  the  very  simili¬ 
tude  he  takes  from  that  juggler  .’’—Bentley:  Free  Think¬ 
ing,  §  12. 


2.  Asadj.:  Cheating,  fraudulent. 

“  Such  hocus-pocus  tricks,  I  own 
Belong  to  Gallic  bards  alone.” 

Mason:  Horace,  Ode  lv.  8. 

hocus-pocus,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Hocus-pocus,  s.]  To 
cheat,  to  trick. 

“The  gift  of  hocus-pocussing  and  of  disguising  matters 
is  surprising.” — L’ Estrange. 

ho'-cus,  v.  t.  [Hocus,  s.] 

1.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

2.  To  stupefy  by  drugging  one’s  drink  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  robbery  or  cheating. 

3.  To  drug,  as  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  stupefy¬ 
ing  the  person  who  drinks  it, 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  hocussing  brandy  and  water?’ 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiii. 

bod,  s.  [Corrupted  from  hot;  Fr.  hotte= a  scuttle, 
dorser,  basket  to  carry  on  the  back ;  O.  Dut.  hotter 
a  peddler’s  box  or  basket.] 

1.  Bricklaying :  A  box  with  two  sides  and  an  end, 
set  on  edge,  and  with  a  handle  by  which  it  is  carried, 
a  padded  cushion  resting  on  the  shoulder. 

2.  Domestic:  A  coal  scuttle  or  box  ;  a  coal  hod. 

hod-elevator,  s.  An  apparatus  to  raise  hods, 
loaded  with  bricks  or  mortar,  to  the  building  height 
on  a  building,  and  return  the  empty  ones. 

*hod,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  stammer,  to  stutter. 

2.  To  bob  up  and  down  on  horseback ;  to  jog. 

hod  -den,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
iioiden= rustic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Coarse,  rustic. 

B.  As  subst.:  Hodden-gray. 

hodden-gray,  s. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  from  un- 
dyed  wool,  much  worn  formerly  by  Scotch  peasants. 

“Hodden-gray  was  the  garb  he  wore.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’ s  Tale,  vii. 

bod  -ding,  s.  [Hod,  u.]  The  motion  of  one  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  cart-horse  ;  a  jogging.  (Burns:  Holy  Fair.] 

hod  -dy,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  hooded.]  The  carrion 
crow. 

hoddy-dod,  s.  A  snail. 

“  To  heed  certaine  hoddy-dods  or  shell-snails  sticking 
hard  thereto.” — Holland. 

*hoddy-doddy,  s.  A  foolish  person,  an  awkward 
fellow. 

“My  master  is  a  parsonable  man,  and  not  a  spindle- 
shanked  hoddy-doddy .” 

Swift:  Mary  the  Cook-maid’ s  Letter. 

*hoddy-peak,  s.  A  fool,  a  cuckold. 

“Ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye hoddy-pekes,  ye doddy-powles!” 
— Latimer:  Sermon. 

hodge,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  the  proper  name  Roger.] 
A  clown,  a  countryman,  a  farm-laborer. 

hodge  -podge,  hotgh  -potgh,  s.  [Hotchpot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  or  medley  of  ingre¬ 
dients. 

“  They  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  gallimaufrey, 
or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches.” — Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Law :  A  commixture  of  lands. 

Hodgepodge  Act,  s. 

Eng.  Laiv :  A  statute  relating  to  distinct  subjects 
which  had  better  have  been  kept  separate. 

hodg-so  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
after  Mr.  Hodgson,  British  resident  in  Nepaul.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  containing  a 
gigantic  climber  with  immense  yellowish-white 
pendulous  blossoms,  the  petals  with  buff-colored 
curling  threads,  several  inches  long.  It  grows  in 
the  Himalayas.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Lepchas. 

*ho  -dl-ern,  a.  [Lat .  hodiernus,  from  hodie  (  = 
hoc  die= on  this  day)=to-day.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
this  day  ;  of  the  present  day  or  time. 

“Even  of  divers  hodiern  mathematicians.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  754. 

hod'-ja,  s.  [Pers.  khavadje= a  reader.]  A  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  secondary  school  attached  to  a  mosque 
in  Turkey. 

hod  -man,  s.  [Eng.  hod,  and  man.]  A  laborer 
who  carries  mortar,  &c.,  in  a  hod  for  bricklayers, 
masons,  plasterers,  &c. 

hod  -man  dod,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  dodman 
(q.  v.).]  A  shell-snail,  a  dodman. 

“  Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  crawfish,  and  the  hodmandod  or  dodman.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  g  732. 

hod  -o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  hodos=a  road,  a  way,  and 
grapho= to  write,  to  describe,  to  draw.] 

Math. :  A  curve,  originated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,, 
and  used  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  central  forces. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sbg-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zbun.  -tious,  -ciou1'. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


hodometer 
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ho-dom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  hodos=a  road,  a  way,  and 
metron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  length  of  road  traveled.  It  consists  of  a  clock¬ 
work  arrangement  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle 
and  connected  with  the  axle.  The  distance  trav¬ 
eled  is  recorded  on  a  dial, 
hod-o-met -rlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  hodometer ;  -ical.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hodometer. 

2.  Naut.:  Applied  to  the  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea  by  dead  reckoning. 

hoe  (1),  *how,  *haugh,  s.  [Fr.  houe,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  houwa;  Ger.  haue= a  hoe,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
houwan=to  hew.]  [Hew.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  tool  with  a  flat,  thin  blade,  used  to 
cut  weeds  or  stir  the  earth  around  plants. 

“  With  outstretched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door.” 

Coicper:  Colubriad. 

2.  Dentist. :  An  excavating  instrument,  having  a 
blade  attached  to  a  shank,  and  shaped  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  hoe. 

hoe-cake,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  cake  of  Indian 
meal,  because  sometimes  cooked  on  a  hoe. 

hoe  (2)  s.  [Dan.  hai,  Sw.  haj=a  shark,  a  dog-fish.] 
A  name  given  to  the  Picked  Dog-fish  or  Picked 
Shark  ( Acanthias  vulgaris ),  and  also  to  some  other 
species  of  sharks  found  on  European  coasts. 

hoe-mother,  s.  In  Orkney  the  basking  shark, 
sometimes  contracted  into  homer, 
hoe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hae  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  clean,  scrape,  cut,  or  dig  with  a  hoe  ;  as,  to 
hoe  the  beds  in  a  garden. 

2.  To  clean  or  clear  from  weeds  with  a  hoe. 

“His  men  were  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips.” — Pennant: 

British  Zoology;  The  Book. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  a  hoe ;  to  scrape,  dig,  or  clear 
ground  of  weeds  with  a  hoe. 

“  They  must  be  continually  kept  with  weeding  and  hoe¬ 
ing.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

1i  A  hard  row  to  hoe  :  Having  a  hard  time  finan¬ 
cially  or  otherwise ;  being  greatly  troubled.  (Col- 
log.) 

Tf  To  hoe  one's  row.  To  do  one’s  share  of  a  job. 
( Colloq .) 

hoe  -ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hoe,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  using  a  hoe. 
hoeing-machine,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement  for  hoeing  drilled  or  dib¬ 
bled  crops. 

Hoff -m5Ln-Ist,  s.  [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Daniel  Hoffman,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  at  Helmstadt,  who  in  1598  main¬ 
tained  that  there  was  a  twofold  truth,  if  it  could  be 
so  called,  one  philosophical,  the  other  theological, 
and  that  philosophical  truth  was  falsehood  in 
theology.  Owen  Gunther,  John  Caselius,  Conrad 
Martini,  and  Duncan  Liddel,  philosophers  of  his  uni¬ 
versity,  joined  issue  with  him,  and  finally  Henry 
Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  compelled  him,  in  1601, 
to  retract  his  opinions.  ( Mosheim .) 

*ho-ful,  *ho-full,  a.  [A.  S.  hohful,  hogful,  from 
hogu=caie,  anxiety.]  Careful,  prudent. 

“Uverhofull  of  his  doings  and  behavior.” — Stapleton: 
Fortress  of  the  Faith,  p.  97. 

*ho-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  hoful ;  -ly .)  Carefully, 
prudently. 

“  Women  serving  God  hofully  and  chastely.” — Stapleton: 
Fortress  of  the  Faith,  p.  419. 

hog,  *hogge,  s.  [  Wei.  hwch= a  sow ;  Bret,  houch, 
hoch;  Corn.  hach=a  hog,  a  pig.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2)  A  castrated  boar.  {Eng.) 

(3)  A  sheep  of  a  year  old;  a  sheep  that  has  not 
been  shorn.  {Eng.) 

(4)  A  bullock  of  a  year  old.  {Eng.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  dirty ,  filthy,  mean,  or  low  fellow ;  a 
dirty  or  gluttonous  eater. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  scrub-broom  for  cleaning  a  ship’s 
bottom,  under  water. 

2.  Paper-making :  A  revolving  beater  in  a  chest 
of  paper  pulp,  which  agitates  the  pulp  so  as  to 
keep  it  of  uniform  consistence  as  it  flows  to  the 
paper-making  machine . 

3.  ZoOl. :  Sus  scrofa.  It  has  two  large  teeth  or 
tusks  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower,  jaw.  The 
body  is  covered  with  bristles.  When  wild  it  is  of  a 
dark  brindled  hue,  with  soft  short  flairs  beneath  its 
bristles.  In  domestication  the  ears  become  long, 
sharp-pointed,  and  pendent.  The  hog  when  wild 
feeds  on  beech-mast,  chestnuts,  acorns,  crabs,  haws, 
sloes,  hips,  grass,  roots,  &c.  When  he  can  obtain 


miry  ground  to  wallow  in,  he  regales  himself  with 
frogs,  ferns,  the  roots  of  rushes,  &c.  In  domestica¬ 
tion  he  will  eat  almost  anything  in  the  least  digest¬ 
ible — an  uncleanly  but  valuable  scavenger.  The 
flesh  of  the  hog  when  fresh  is  called  pork,  when 
cured,  ham  or  bacon.  The  ordinary  lard  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  fat  of  the  bowels  for  greas¬ 
ing  axles.  The  bristles  are  made  into  brushes,  pen¬ 
cils,  &c. ;  the  skin  into  leather.  The  dung  is  only 
less  valuable  as  manure  than  that  of  the  sheep. 
There  are  many  breeds  of  hogs,  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  the  Shropshire,  the  North¬ 
ampton,  the  Neapolitan,  &c.  The  point  aimed  at, 
is  to  make  the  animal  quickly  increase  in  flesh  with¬ 
out  increasing  in  bone.  Clover,  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuces,  pea-meal, 
barley-meal,  bran,  &c.,  are  useful  for  fattening 
hogs.  [Sybotism.]  Their  period  of  gestation  is 
about  four  months  ;  they  begin  to  breed  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  do  so  twice  in  a 
year,  and  bring  forth  from  five  to  ten,  or  more,  at  a 
time.  The  hog  is  wild  in  Continental  Europe,  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  North  Africa.  [Sus.] 

IT  Root,  hog,  or  die:  Work  or  starve.  {Colloq.) 

It  Ground  hog : 

ZoOl. :  Orycteropus  capensis. 

hog-back,  s.  A  curved  or  convex  back  like  that 
of  a  hog. 

hog-backed,  a.  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  hog. 
hog-chain,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  chain  in  the  nature  of  a  tension-rod, 
passing  from  stem  to  stern  of  a  vessel,  and  over 
posts  nearer  amidships ;  designed  to  prevent  the 
vessel  from  drooping  at  the  ends. 

hog-cholera,  s.  A  contagious  fever  of  swine, 
generally  epidemic ;  symptoms,  scarlet,  purple,  or 
black  blotches  on  the  skin,  attended  by  liquid, 
fetid  diarrhoea.  It  is  generally  fatal  in  from  one  to 
six  days. 

hog-deer,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hyelaphus  {Cervus)  porcinus. 

hog-fish,  s. 

1.  Ichthy.:  Scorpcena  scrofa ,  a  large,  red,  spiny- 
headed  fish,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
porpoise  {Phoccena  communis) .  The  French  call  it 
Pore  poisson,  and  the  Germans  Meerschwein,  words 
of  the  same  import. 

hog-frame,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  fore-and-aft  frame,  forming  a  truss 
in  the  main  frame  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  vertical 
flexure.  The  term  has  been  adopted  into  carpen¬ 
try  and  engineering  in  some  forms  of  trusses  for 
roofs  and  bridges. 

hog-gum,  s.  A  gum  derived  from  Moronobea 
coccinea,  from  Garcinia,  and  some  other  guttifers. 

hog-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  handling  hogs  in 
scalding. 

hog-louse,  s. 

Zo6l.:  The  genus  Oniscus  (q.  v.).  It  is  not  an 
insect,  but  anisopodous  crustacean. 

hog-mane,  s.  The  mane  of  a  horse  cut  short,  so 
as  to  stand  erect. 

“Two  horses  are  seen  with  hog-manes  and  large  heads.” 
— Dawkins :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  vii. 

hog-maned,  a.  Having  a  hog-mane  (q.  v.). 

“A  series  of  fine  oblique  lines,  stopping  at  the  bend  of 
the  back,  proves  that  the  animal  was  hog-maned.” — Date- 
kins  :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  vi. 

hog-nose,  a.  Having  a  nose  or  snout  like  a  hog. 

Hog-nose  snake : 

ZoOl.:  A  name  applied  to  two  species  of  Hetero- 
don.  They  occur  in  America,  and  are  non-ven- 
omous. 

hog-peanut,  s. 

Bot. :  Amphicarpcea  monoica,  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  tribe  Clitorieae.  It  has  purplish  flowers  and 
fleshy  pea-shaped  fruits, 
hog-pen,  s.  A  hogsty. 
hog-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil  to  the  fruits  of  Spondias  purpurea  and  S. 
mombin,  which  are  eatable.  [Spondias.] 
hog-rat,  s.  [Capkomys.] 

hog-reeve,  s.  A  district  official  who  adjudi¬ 
cated  on  the  damage  done  by  hogs  in  trespassing. 
{Eng.) 

hog-ring,  s.  A  nose-ring  for  a  pig,  to  prevent  its 
grubbing. 

hog-ringer,  s.  One  who  rings  hogs, 
hog-rubber,  s.  A  low,  coarse,  rough  fellow, 
hog-shouther,  v.  i.  To  jostle  with  the  shoulder. 

{Burns:  To  William  Simpson.) 

hog-skin,  s.  Tanned  leather  made  of  the  skin  of 
swine. 


hog-wallow,  s.  A  name  given  to  rough  ground 
in  the  prairies  of  North  America,  from  its  present¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  having  been  rooted  up  by 
■  swine. 

hog’s-back,  s.  &  a. 

Geography  and  Geology : 

A.  As  subst.:  A  hill  somewhat  resembling  the 
ridge  of  a  hog’s  back. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  a  conformation  like  that 
described  under  A. 

hog’s-bane,  hogs’-bane,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Sowbane  (q.  v.). 
hog’s-bread,  s.  The  same  as  Hogmeat  (q.  v.). 
hog’s-fennel,  s. 

Bot.:  The  umbelliferous  genus  Peucedanum 
(q.  v.).  Spec.,  P.  officinale,  a  plant  found,  but  very 
rarely,  in  salt  marshes.  The  root  yields  a  stimu¬ 
lant  resin  ;  the  plant  has  an  odor  of  sulphur.  Called 
also  common  or  sea  sulphurwort  or  harestrong. 

hog’s-lard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  fat  of  the  hog  after  having 
been  separated  from  the  flesh  and  melted. 

2 . Pharm.:  Adeps  preeparatus.  The  prepared 
internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  Sus  scrofa,  the  hog. 
It  is  a  white  fatty  substance  melting  at  100°  F.  It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments. 

hog  (2),  s.  [Dan.  hok— a  sty  or  pen.]  In  curling, 
a  stone  which  does  not  go  over  the  hogseore ;  a 
hogseore  (q.  v.). 

hog  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hog  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  the  hair  short  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog; 
as,  to  hog  a  horse’s  mane. 

2.  To  clean  a  ship’s  bottom  under  water  by  scrap¬ 
ing. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  droop  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  be 
hog-backed. 

2.  Manage :  To  carry  the  head  down  like  a  hog. 
hog  (2),  v.  t.  [Hog  (2),  s.]  In  curling,  to  play 

the  stone  with  so  little  force  that  it  fails  to  clear 
the  hogseore. 

hog  (3),  v.  t.  [Ger.  hocken,  from  hocke— the  back.] 
To  carry  on  the  back. 

hog  -au-ite  (au  as  ow),  s.  [Named  from  Hogau, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Natroeite  (q.  v.). 

hog  -cote,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  cote.]  A  pen  or 
house  for  swine ;  a  hogsty. 

“  Out  of  a  small  hogcote  sixty  or  eighty  load  of  dung 
hath  been  raised.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

hogged,  a.  [Eng.  hog  (1) ;  -ed.]  Curved  like  a 
hog  s  back  ;  hog-backed. 

hog -ger  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stocking 
without  a  foot,  worn  by  coal  miners  when  at  work. 

hog'-ger  (2), s.  [Etym. doubtful.]  (Seethecom- 
pounds.) 

hogger-pipe,  s. 

Mining :  The  upper  terminal  pipe  with  delivery 
hose  of  the  mining-pump. 

hogger-pump,  s. 

Mining:  The  top  pump  in  the  sinking-pit  of  a 
mine. 

hog -ger-el,  *hog -rel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 

sheep  in  its  second  year.  {Eng.) 

“  By  sacrifice,  with  hogreles  of  two  yeares.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JEneis  iv. 
hog-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  hog;  -ery.) 

1.  A  place  where  hogs  or  swine  are  kept. 

2.  Swine  or  hogs  collectively. 

3.  Hoggishness,  swinishness. 

“Crime  and  shame 

And  all  their  hoggery  trample  your  smooth  world.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 
hog  -get,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  hoget.\  {Eng.) 

1.  A  two-year-old  sheep. 

2.  A  young  boar  in  its  second  year. 

3.  A  colt  of  a  year  old. 

hog  -gin,  hog'-glng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfulA 
o,creened  or  sifted  gravel. 

hog -gish,  a.  [Eng.  hog  (1);  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities,  manner,  or  disposition  of  a  hog  ;  brutish ; 
greedy;  gluttonous;  filthy;  swinish. 

Is  not  a  hoggish  life  the  height  of  some  men’s  wishes?” 
— Shaftesbury Moralists,  pt.  ii.,  §  I. 

hog'-glsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hoggish;  -ly.)  In  a 
hoggish  manner;  like  a  hog;  greedily. 

hog  -glsh  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hoggish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hoggish ;  brutishness ; 
greediness ;  filthiness. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  not 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’=kw! 
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hold 


hogh 


*hogh;  ^hoe,  s.  [Ger.  Koch;  Dut. 7iooa=high.]  A 
hill ;  rising  ground. 


‘  The  western  hogh,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  GoSmot.”  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  10. 


h<5i  -den-ish,  a.  [Eng.  hoiden;  -ish. ]  Like  a 
hoiden ;  rough,  bold,  romping. 

hdist,  *hoise  *hoyse,  *hoyst,  v.  t.  [The  t  is 
«,w  .  ,  ~  ~  ~  ■  '  excrescent,  and  due  to  confusion  with  the  na  oar  • 

.  tog -herd,  tog  -heard,  s.  [Eng.  hog  (1),  and  the  true  form  is  hoise;  O.  Dut.  hyssenr  Dutch 
herd.  J  A  keeper  ot  hogs  or  swine  ;  a  swine-herd.  hijschen;  Dan.  heise,  hisse.]  y 

V  To  raise  from  the  ground,  to  lift;  specif.,  to 
raise  or  lift  by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle ;  to  run 
up,  as  a  sail  or  a  flag. 


“  No  lusty  neatheard  thither,  drove  his  kine, 

Nor  boorish  hogheard  fed  his  rooting  swine.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals ,  b.  ii.,  s.  1. 

*hog  -hOQd,  8.  [Eng.  hog  (1)  ;  -hood.]  The  nature 
of  a  hog. 

*hog  -ling,  s .  [Eng.  hog  (1) ;  dimin.  sufF.  -ling.'] 
A  young  hog. 


Hoising  vp  the  sailes  for  to  get  the  ship  acoast  in  some 
safer  place.  — Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  100. 

2.  To  lift  on  to  the  back  of  another  person  for  the 
purpose  of  being  flogged. 


hog'^-man-ay ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  said  to  be 
from  Fr.  au  gui  menez= lead  to  the  mistletoe,  a  cry 
used  in  some  parts  of  France  by  boys  when  begging 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year.]  In  Scotland  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  or  an  entertainment,  or  a  present 
given  on  that  day. 

hog -meat,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  meat.'] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  in  J amaica  to  Boerhaavia 
decumbens,  one  of  the  order  Nyctaginace®.  It  is 
emetic,  and  in  Guiana  is  called  ipecacuanha. 

hog'-nut,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  nut.] 

Bot.:  (1)  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Ompha- 
lea,  a  euphorbiaceous  genus  of  plants.  The  embryo 
is  cathartic,  but,  if  this  be  extracted,  the  remainder 
of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  eatable  ;  (2)  Carya  obcor- 
data,  and  (3)  C.  glabra. 

hog  -pen,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  pen.]  A  pen  or  sty 
for  hogs  or  swine ;  a  hogsty. 

hog -score,  s.  [Eng.  hog  (2),  s.,  and  score.]  In 
curling,  a  distance-line  drawn  across  the  rink  or 
course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee. 
(Scotch.) 

hogs  -head,  s.  [O.  Dut.  okshoofd,  oxhoofd;  Ger. 
oxhoft,  a  word  of  obscure  origin,  though  possibly  so 
named  from  an  ox  head  having  been  branded  on  the 
cask;  Dan.  oxhoved;  O.  Sw.  oxhufwud  =  (1)  the 
head  of  an  ox,  (2)  a  hogshead.] 

1.  In  the  United  States  a  butt,  a  cask  containing 
from  one  hundred  toone  hundred  andforty  gallons. 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity  containing  sixty-three 
wine  gallons,  or  fifty-two  and  a  half  imperial  gal¬ 
lons.  Formerly  the  London  hogshead  of  beer  was 
fifty-four  beer  gallons,  the  hogshead  of  ale  was 
forty-eight  ale  gallons,  and  the  hogshead  of  beer  or 
ale  for  the  rest  of  England  was  fifty-one  gallons. 
Now  seldom  used  of  beer,  but  almost  invariably  of 
cider. 

“To  send  hogsheads  of  their  best  cider  as  peace  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  victors  .’’—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


Be  was  hoisted  .  .  . .  the  birch  descended  with  all 
the  vigor  of  the  Dominie’s  muscular  arm.” — Marryat- 
Jacob  Faithful,  ch.  iv. 

T,°  f°rftire  by  lifting  with  a  rope  and  pulley, 
and  then  suddenly  letting  fall  to  the  ground.  (Mil- 
man.) 

hoist-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  drawbridge,  in  which 
the  leaf  or  platform  is  raised.  [Bascule.] 

hoist-way,  s.  A  passage  through  which  goods 
are  hoisted  m  a  warehouse,  &c. 

*hdist,  *hoyst,  pa.  par.  [Hoist,  v.]  Hoisted. 

“  ’Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

hdist,  s.  [Hoist,  v.] 

I. ^Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  hoisting  up; 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted, 
raised,  or  lifted;  as,  ore  out  of  a  mine;  the  elevat¬ 
ing  machinery  of  a  factory,  mine,  or  hotel ;  a  lift, 
an  elevator. 

2.  Nautical: 

11)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  a  yard  or  a  sail  can  be 
hoisted. 

hdlst-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hoist,  v.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

hoisting-crab,  s.  A  kind  of  windlass  for  hoist¬ 
ing  or  raising  heavy  weights. 

hoisting-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine  for  hoisting 
at  a  mine,  or  in  a  warehouse,  factory,  &c. 

hoisting-jack,  s.  A  contrivance  by  which  hand- 
power  is  applied  to  lifting  an  object  by  working  a 
screw  or  lever. 


3.  Any  large  cask  or  barrel. 

*hog'-shear-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  shearing.]  A 
term  used  to  denote  much  ado  about  nothing. 

hog'-steer,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  steer,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A 
wild  boar  of  three  years  old.  (Stany hurst :  Virgil’s 
JEneid,  iv.  163.) 

hog'-sty,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  sty.]  A  sty  or  pen 
for  hogs  or  swine  ;  a  place  where  hogs  are  shut  up 
to  be  fed. 


*hoit,  *hoyt,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  be 
riotously  or  noisily  merry. 

“  [He]  sings  and  hoyts,  and  revels  among  his  drunken 
companions.”  —  Beaum.  dk  Flet.:  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  iv.  1. 

hdit  y  toit'-y,  a.  &  interj.  [A  reduplication  from 
hoit  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asydj. :  Elated,  flighty,  giddy,  petulant,  huffy, 
fussy. 


hog  -wash,  s.  The  draff  or  swill  given  to  swine ; 
the  refuse  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery. 

“Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer  sells 
you  hogwash." — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

hog  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  weed.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  umbelliferous  genus  Heracleum  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Cow-parsnip. 

2.  The  genus  Boerhaavia  (q.  v.).  (Loudon.) 

3.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

IT  Poisonous  hogweed :  Aristolochia  grandiflora. 
hohl'-spath,  s.  [Hollow-spar.] 


“If  any  hoity  toity  things  make  a  fuss,  they  are  sure  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  the  next  visit.” — Guardian,  No.  10. 

B.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  expressive  of  as¬ 
tonishment,  mingled  with  disapproval  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

*hoke,  s.  [Hook.] 

*hok-er,  v.  i.  [Hoker,  s.]  To  moek,  to  deride, 
to  scoff  at. 

“  Nes  hit  nan  swa  wac  mon  that  him  ne  hokerede  on.  ” 

Layamon,  14,795. 

*hok-er,  *hOk-ere,  s.  [A.  S.  hdcor.]  Mockery, 
derision,  frowardness. 


ho-ho  -nl,  s.  [A  native  word.]  In  the  Pacific 
islands  a  large  cocoa-nut  shell  used  to  hold  water, 
hdicks ,  interj.  [Yoicks.] 

hdi'-den,  *h6y’-den,  *h6y-ddn,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Dut. 

heyden;  heiden=a  heathen,  a  gentile,  from  heyde= 
heath ;  Welsh  hoeden .]  [Heath,  Heathen.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  clown ;  a  lout ;  an  awkward  country  fellow. 
“Shall  I  argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoyden,  to  go 

and  practise  at  his  opportunities  in  the  larder.” — Milton: 
Colasterion. 

2.  A  romp  ;  a  rude,  bold  girl. 

“  You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare 
Of  me.”  Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rude,  rough,  bold,  inelegant. 

“  They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room.”  Young:  Love  of  Fame,  v.  477. 
hdi'-den,  v.  i.  [Hoiden,  s.]  To  romp  or  play 
about  roughly  or  indecently. 

“They  had  been  hoidening  with  the  young  appren¬ 
tices.” — Swift. 

Adi'-den  hO<?d,  s.  [English  hoiden;  -hood.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  hoiden. 


“  Full  of  hoker  and  of  bismare.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,965. 

*hok-er-er,  s.  [Hoker.]  A  mocker,  a  scoffer. 
*hok-er-ful,  a.  [Eng.  hoker;  -ful(l).]  Froward. 
*hok-er-ing,  s.  [Hoker.]  Mockery,  scoffing, 
derision. 

*hok  er-ly,  *hok  er-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  hoker ; 
- ly .]  Frowardly,  derisively. 

*hok  er  word,  s.  [A.  S.  hdcor-wyrde.]  Mocking, 
derisive,  or  scornful  language, 
hol-as  -ter,  s.  [Pref.  hoi-,  and  Gr.  aster  =  a  star.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinidea,  family  Ananchy- 
tid®  or  Echinocorid®.  Found  in  the  cretaceous 
rocks. 

bol-bol -li-A>  hol-bcel'-ll-a  (ce  ase),  s.  [Named 
by  Dr.  Wallich  after  Mr.  Frederick  Louis  HolbOll, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Copenhagen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lardizabalace®.  The  Nepaulese 
eat  the  pulpy  fruit,  which  is  sweetish  but  insipid. 

*hOl-cad,  s.  [Gr.  holkas  (genit.  holkados),  from 
holke=a  drawing ;  helko=  to  drag  or  draw.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  large  ship  of  burden. 


hol-c&-nd-tI,  s.  pi.  [Greek  holkos= drawing  to 
one’s  self,  trailing,  and  nd£os= the  back.] 

Ichthy.:  Fishes  having  marsupial  pouches, 
bol'-cus,  s.  [Lat.  holcus;  Gr.  holkos= a  kind  of 
grass,  probably  Hordeum  murinum.] 

Bot.:  Soft  grass ;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phala- 
re®  (q.  v.).  The  spikelets,  which  are  in  open  pani¬ 
cles,  are  laterally  compressed,  the  lower  flower  is 
hermaphrodite,  the  upper  one  male ;  empty  glumes 
two,  the  lower  one-nerved,  the  flower  glumes  five- 
nerved  ;  the  lower  sessile,  hermaphrodite,  awnless, 
the  upper  pedicelled,  male,  and  with  a  twisted 
awn;  stigma  sessile,  feathery.  [Sorghum.] 
hold,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  healdan,  haldan ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  houden;  Dan.  holde;  Sw.  hAUa ;  IceL 
halda;  Goth,  haldan;  Ger.  halten.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  grasp  and  retain  in  the  hand ;  to  have  in 
the  hand. 

•  2.  To  connect,  join,  or  unite ;  to  keep  from  separa¬ 
tion. 

“The loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.” — Exod.  xxxvi. 

12. 

3.  To  contain,  to  receive,  to  admit ;  to  have 
capacity ;  to  receive  and  contain ;  as,  The  jug  holds 
a  pint. 

4.  To  retain  within  itself ;  to  keep  from  running 
or  flowing  out. 

“  Broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.” — Jer.  ii.  13. 

5.  To  keep  in  confinement ;  to  detain  or  keep  in  a 
certain  state. 

“A  knight  called  Yirginius  .  .  . 

Holdeth  expresse  agein  the  will  of  me, 

My  servant.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,118. 

*6.  To  confine  one’s  self  to  ;  to  be  confined  to. 

“  She  halt  her  chamber.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,142. 

7.  To  bear  or  manage  in  a  certain  manner  or  posi¬ 
tion. 

“  Let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus.” — Shakesp.:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  retain  or  keep  possession  of;  to  maintain; 
to  uphold. 

“  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind.” — Shakesp. ; 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

9.  To  possess;  to  be  in  possession  of;  to  occupy, 

to  own.  ' 

“A  place  under  the  government  is  the  least  disgraceful 
to  the  man  who  holds  it.” — Burke :  On  the  Present  Discon¬ 
tents. 

10.  To  derive  or  deduce  a  title  or  right  to  ;  as,  tc 
hold  lands  of  the  government. 

II.  To  maintain  as  an  opinion. 

“He  held  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

12.  To  regard,  to  consider,  to  look  upon,  to  judge, 
to  account. 

“If  my  love  thou  boldest  at  aught.” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

13.  To  defend,  to  maintain  ;  to  keep  safe  or  secure, 
to  keep  from  loss,  injury,  or  diminution. 

“With  what  arms 

We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  duty  or  empire.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  723. 

14.  To  suspend,  to  refrain,  to  restrain,  to  with¬ 
hold;  to  keep  back;  as,  to  hold  one’s  hand,  to  hold 
one’s  tongue. 

15.  To  keep  or  bind  to  any  condition ;  to  oblige. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

“Do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

16.  To  maintain,  to  carry  on,  to  continue. 

“Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 

Shall  hold  their  course.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  900. 

17.  To  prosecute,  to  take  partin;  as,  to  holda.it 
argument  or  a  discussion. 

“I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2. 

18.  To  take  part  in,  to  direct  and  provide,  to  cele¬ 
brate,  to  solemnize,  to  observe,  to  keep. 

“He  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like  the  feast  of  a  king." 
— 1  Samuel  xxv.  36. 

*19.  To  use,  to  employ,  as  language. 

20.  To  keep  employed,  to  occupy  the  time  of,  to 
detain. 

*21.  To  lay,  to  wager. 

“I  hold  you  a  penny.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
*22.  To  accept  as  a  bet  or  wager. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  maintain  a  hold  or  attachment,  to  continue 
firm  ;  to  retain  one’s  grasp,  to  adhere. 

“To  make  his  anchor  hold.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  To  be  firm,  not  to  break.  (Of  moral  as  well  as 
material  things.) 

“  If  this  sword  hold.” 

Shakesp.:  Hem-y  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 


boll,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  & 
-cian,  -tian  -  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b@l,  del. 
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3.  To  be  valid  or  true,  to  stand,  to  be  right,  to 
apply  as  a  rule  or  argument- . , 

“  The  same  bold  holds  in  God  and  man.” 

Dry  den The  Medal,  214. 

*4.  To  be  fit  or  consistent.  .„•«*< 

“  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  2. 

5.  To  stand  one’s  ground;  not  to  yield  or  give 
way ;  to  continue  unbroken  or  undefeated.  [To  hold 
out .] 

“  Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  18. 

*6.  To  stand  up  for  or  maintain  one’s  opinions. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

“If  they  hold,  to  their  principles.” — Hale. 

7.  To  derive  right  or  title.  (Followed  by  of  ,from, 
or  under.) 

“Petty  barons  holding  under  them.” — Temple. 

8.  To  stop,  to  stay,  to  wait;  generally  in  the  im¬ 
perative,  as,  Hold! 

9.  To  refrain. 

“We  shall  be  flouting;  we  cannot  hold.” — Shakesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

10.  To  cling,  to  adhere,  to  attach  one’s  self.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  to.) 

“  Else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.” — 
Matthewri.  24. 

If  1.  To  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil ;  to  set  a  candle 
before  the  devil :  To  connive  at  some  wrong. 

2.  To  hold  a  candle  to  any  one :  To  be  not  worthy 
of  comparison. 

3.  To  hold  forth: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  reach  or  put  forward ;  to  propose, 
to  offer. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  speak  in  public;  to  harangue; 
to  dilate. 

“A  petty  conjuror,  telling  fortunes,  held  forth  in  the 
market-place.” — V  Estrange, 

4.  To  hold  in : 

a  Trans. :  To  curb,  to  restrain ;  to  keep  in  or 

. 

S  Intransitive : 

To  restrain  one’s  self.  ( Jeremiah  vi.  11.) 

*(6)  To  continue  in  good  luck ;  to  be  lucky  or  fort¬ 
unate. 

“A  duke,  playing  at  hazard,  held  in  a  great  many  hands 
together.’  ’ — Swift. 

5.  To  hold  off: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  keep  off  or  at  a  distance. 

‘‘Hold  off  your  hands.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  keep  or  remain  at  a  distance. 
{Lit.  <&  fig.) 

6.  To  hold  on : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  keep  to;  to  continue;  as,  to  hold 
on  a  note  in  music. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  continue  or  proceed  without  interruption ; 
to  last. 

“The  trade  held  on  for  many  years  after  the  bishops  be¬ 
came  protestants.” — Swift. 

( b )  To  stop  ;  to  wait  (only  in  the  imperative). 

7.  To  hold  on  to :  To  cling  to  ;  to  hold  fast  to. 

8.  To  hold  out; 
fl)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  hold  forward ;  to  reach  out ;  to  offer. 

“The  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  scepter.” — 
Esther  v.  2. 

(6)  To  endure ;  to  bear ;  to  be  able  to  stand. 

‘‘Hold  out  this  tempest.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  8. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  last ;  to  endure ;  to  continue. 

“A  consumptive  person  may  hold  out  for  years.” — Ar- 
buthnot:  On  Diet. 

( b )  To  maintain  one’s  ground;  not  to  yield;  to 
stand  one’s  ground. 

“  The  Spaniards,  sore  charged  by  Achimetes,  had  much 
ado  to  hold  out." — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

(c)  To  have  strength  ;  to  endure. 

9.  To  hold  over : 

(l)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  keep  back  or  reserve  for 
another  time ;  to  postpone ;  as,  to  hold  over  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Law  ( of  a  lessee:)  To  keep  possession  of  land 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

10.  To  hold,  with To  adhere  to ;  to  agree  with  in 
opinion  ;  to  side  with. 

“  Part  held  with  the  Jews  and  part  with  the  apostles.” — 
Acts  xiv.  4. 

11.  To  hold  together : 

(1)  To  continue  joined  or  united ;  not  to  come  or 
fall  apart. 

(2)  To  remain  in  union. 

“Even  outlaws  and  robbers  .  .  .  must  keep  faith 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.” — 
Locke. 


12.  To  hold  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  raise  of  lift  up ;  as,  to  hold  up  one  s  hand. 

*<b)  To  support,  to  maintain. 

“  The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  1. 

*(c)  To  encourage,  to  buoy  up. 

‘‘Hold  him  up  with  hopes.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

[d)  To  exhibit,  to  display. 

“Hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*(e)  To  continue,  to  carry  on ;  to  follow  out. 

“Hold  up  the  jest  no  higher.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

(/)  Mech.:  To  support  a  rivet  with  a  hand-anvil 
or  sledge  in  hand-riveting. 

(g)  To  waylay  and  rob.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  keep  one’s  self  up ;  to  support  one’s  self ; 
as,  to  hold  up  under  difficulties. 

( b )  Used  impersonally  of  the  weather;  to  keep 
fine  ;  to  cease  raining. 

*(c)  To  become  clear  or  plain  ;  to  cease  to  be  ob- 
scure. 

*(d)  To  continue  the  same  speed. 

“  The  success  of  the  first  seems  to  press  upon  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  latter ;  for  why  could  he  not  hold  upT’ — Col¬ 
lier:  Of  Envy. 

13.  To  hold  water : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(а)  Lit. :  To  retain  water  or  other  liquid  without 
allowing  any  to  run  or  flow  away ;  to  be  watertight. 

(б)  Fig. :  To  be  consistent  or  probable  through¬ 
out  ;  to  bear  close  examination  or  investigation ;  as, 
That  argument  will  not  hold  water. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  stop  a  boat  in  her  course  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  oars  in  the  water  with  their  blades  edge  up¬ 
ward 

*14.  To  hold  in  hand :  To  keep  in  expectation ;  to 
play  with. 

*15.  To  hold  in  play :  To  keep  fully  occupied  so 
that  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  main 
point. 

16.  To  hold  one's  own :  To  maintain  one’s  present 
position  or  condition ;  to  maintain  one’s  ground ; 
not  to  lose  ground. 

IT  To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a  degree 
of  bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs. 
The  mode  of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  hold.  Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of 
keeping ;  the  former  signifies  keeping  back  what 
belongs  to  another;  the  latter  signifies  keeping  a 
long  time  for  one’s  own  purpose.  A  person  may  be 
either  held,  kept ,  detained,  or  retained:  when  he  is 
held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his  will  by  the  hand  of 
another ;  as  suspected  persons  are  held  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make  their  escape. 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hfild  (1),  s.  [Hold.d.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  holding  in  the 
hand  or  arms ;  a  grasp ;  a  seizure ;  a  clutch. 

“Hope  of  laying  hold  of  his  reward.” — Horsley:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

2.  Mental  or  intellectual  grasp  or  comprehension ; 
a  grasp  or  influence  on  the  mind. 

3.  That  which  supports  or  holds  up  ;  a  support. 

“  If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place,  without  rails  or  good 
hold,  he  is  ready  to  fall.” — Bacon. 

4.  Power  of  possessing  or  keeping ;  authority  over. 

5.  A  power  of  seizing ;  a  claim  ;  a  catch. 

“  The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

6.  Custody ;  power. 

“  He  is  in  the  mighty  hold  of  Bolingbroke.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

7.  A  place  of  confinement ;  prison ;  confinement. 

“They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold  unto 

the  next  day.”- — Acts  iv.  3. 

8.  A  lurking  place,  as  of  a  wild  beast. 

9.  A  refuge ;  a  retreat. 

“  On  Devon’s  leafy  shores;  a  shelter’d  hold, 

In  a  soft  clime.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

10.  A  fortified  place ;  a  castle ;  a  stronghold ;  a 
fort. 

“And  pain  and  grief  enforcing  more  and  more, 

Besieged  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

11.  Technically : 

*1.  Music:  The  original  name  for  the  sign  of  a 
pause  [Pause.] 

2.  Naut.:  The  interior  part  of  a  ship,  in  which 
the  cargo  of  a  merchant  vessel  or  the  provisions 
and  stores  of  a  man-of-war  are  stored.  The  por¬ 
tions  are  distinguished  as  the  fore,  main,  and  after 
holds. 

“You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold.” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  4. 


bold-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  beams  which  support  the 
lower  deck  in  a  merchantman,  or  the  orlop  deck  m 
a  man-of-war, 

*hold  (2),  s.  [A.  S.]  Flesh,  body,  carcass. 

“He  wulleth  freten  thin  fule  hold.”—0.  Eng.  Homilies, 
ii.  183. 

♦bold  (3),  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. ;  Icel.  hollr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
holder .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Friendly ;  well-disposed. 

“  Thin  holde  mon.” — Layamon,  14,091. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  friend. 

“  Hold  other  fa.”— O.  Eng.  Homilies,  i.  231. 

bold -back,  s.  [Eng.  hold,  and  back.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  holds  or  keeps 
back;  a  restraint;  a  check;  a  hindrance;  an  ob¬ 
stacle. 

“The  only  holdback  is  the  affectionate  and  passionate 
love  that  we  bear  to  our  wealth.” — Hammond:  Works, 
iv.  555. 

2.  Vehic .:  A  holdback-hook  (q.  v.). 

boldback-book,  s. 

Vehic. :  A  projection  on  a  carriage-shaft  to  which 
the  breeching-strap  of  a  horse  is  connected,  to 
enable  the  animal  to  hold  back  the  vehicle. 

♦bold -on,  pa. par.  [Hold,v.] 
hfild -er,  s.  [Eng  .hold; -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  holds. 

“The  makers  and  holders  of  plows  are  wedded  to  their 
own  particular  way.” — Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  who  holds  lands,  &c.,  under  or  of 

another.  _  _  .  . 

3.  Something  by  or  in  which  anything  is  kept  or 
held ;  as,  a  pencil  holder,  a  holder  for  a  fiat-iron,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm,.:  The  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note. 

2.  Naut.:  A  man  employed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
bolder-fortb,  s.  One  who  harangues  or  speaks 

publicly. 

“A  pert,  empty,  conceited  holder-forth,  whose  chief  (if 
not  sole)  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  clack,  and  (as  I 
may  so  speak)  to  pray  prizes.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  3. 

bolder-up,  s.  He  who  supports  a  rivet  with  a 
hand-anvil  or  sledge-hammer  in  hand-riveting, 
bold  -fast, s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hold,  and/asf.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  means  by  which  something  is  clamped  to 
another.  The  bench  holdfast  is  an  arched  bar, 
whose  shank  passes  through  a  mortise  in  the  bench, 
the  dog  pressing  upon  the  work  to  be  held.  A  wall 
holdfast  is  a  spike,  which  is  driven  into  the  wail, 
and  has  a  flat  head  through  which  a  nail  is  driven 
into  the  object  to  be  attached. 

2.  A  support,  a  hold. 

“  The  several  teeth  are  furnished  with  holdfasts  suitable 
to  the  stress  that  they  are  put  to.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Firm,  steady.  ( Davies :  Muse's  Sac¬ 
rifice,  p.  12.) 

bold  -ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hold,  v.  ] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grasping  or  keeping  in  the 
hand  or  arms ;  a  hold ;  a  grasp. 

2.  Anything  which  holds,  binds,  or  influences ;  a 
hold ;  an  influence. 

3.  A  tenure  ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior. 

*4.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 

“The  holding  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

bolding-ground,  s. 

Naut. :  Ground  which  affords  good  anchorage, 
holding-up,  a. 

Spec.:  Designed  to  hold  up  the  head  of  a  nail 
while  it  is  being  riveted. 

bolding-up  hammer,  s.  A  sledge-hammer  used 
instead  of  a  hand-anvil.  [Hand-anvil.] 
hold  -fiver,  s.  [Eng.  hold,  and  over.) 

Specif. :  One  who  remains  in  office  or  possession 
beyond  a  certain  date. 

hfile,  *hol,  s.  [A.  S.  hol=  a  cave;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hoi:  Sw.  hdl ;  Dan.  hul ;  Icel.  hoi,  hola ;  Ger.  hohl ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hol= a  hole ;  Gr.  fcoi7os=hol'ow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid  body, 
whether  natural  or  artificial ;  a  hollow ;  an  aper¬ 
ture  ;  an  orifice ;  a  perforation. 

“A  musket  was  fired  after  him,  which  fortunately 
struck  the  boat  just  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  made  two 
holes  in  her  side.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gfi,  pot, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwJ 


hole-and-corner 
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hollow- quoin 


(2)  The  excavated  habitation  of  a  wild  animal. 

(3)  A  hiding  or  lurking  place. 

“  The  earth  hath  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

(4)  A  mean  habitation ;  a  dirty  lodging  or  abode. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  subterfuge;  a  shift. 

(2)  A  difficulty ;  a  fix  (generally  financial) ;  as,  to 
be  put  or  left  in  a  hole.  ( Colloq ,) 

II.  Mining:  A  cavity  made  to  hold  a  blast. 

To  make  a  hole  in  anything:  To  use  up,  employ, 
or  require  a  part  of  anything. 

A  hole  in  one's  coat:  A  flaw  in  one’s  reputation ;  a 
weak  spot  in  one’s  character. 

hole-and-corner,  a.  Secret,  clandestine,  under¬ 
hand. 

“Such  is  the  wretched  trickery  of  hole-and-corner  but¬ 
tery.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  li. 

hole,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  holean ;  O.  H.  Ger.  holan; 
Icel.  hola .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cut,  dig,  or  otherwise  form  a  hole  or  holes 
in ;  to  perforate. 

“His  men  yet  pleased  their  hearts, 

With  throwing  of  the  holed  stone;  with  hurling  of  their 
darts.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad  ii. 

2.  To  drive,  place,  or  put  in  or  into  a  hole ;  as,  to 
hole  a  ball  at  billiards,  golf,  &c. 

II.  Mining:  To  undercut  a  coal-seam. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  into  a  hole. 

hol-ec  -t^-pus,  s.  [Gr.  ftolos=whole,  entire,  and 
Lat.  eciypus—Gr.  ektypos— engraved  in  relief,  em¬ 
bossed.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  family  Echino- 
conidee  (q.  v.).  Found  chiefly  in  the  Jurassic  rocks, 
holed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hole,  v.] 
holed-stones,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
prehistoric  stone  monument,  presumably  sepul¬ 
chral.  The  size  of  the  hole  varies  considerably— 
some  being  no  larger  than  a  dollar,  others  afford¬ 
ing  a  passage  for  the  human  body.  Their  purpose 
is  unknown.  Fergusson  speaks  of  the  peculiarly 
binding  nature  of  an  oath  sworn  by  persons  joining 
hands  through  a  holed-stone:  in  Scotland  liba¬ 
tions  are  poured  through  holea-stones  in  honor  of 
Browny,  the  supposed  guardian  of  bees ;  local 
superstition  ascribes  a  curative  property  to  the 
Men-an-tol,  near  Penzance,  England,  and  people 
still  creep  through  it  in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of 
rheumatism. 

*hole-full,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  7iole=whole,  and  Eng. 
full. ]  Wholesome. 

“Drawe  ye  therefore  holefull  water  of  lore  of  my 
wellys.” — Fabyan:  Chronicle  (an.  1188). 
h51’-er,  s.  [Eng.  hol[e) ;  -er. J 
Mining :  One  who  undercuts  a  coal-seam  for  two 
or  three  feet,  and  then  by  driving  in  wedges  breaks 
away  the  portions  that  have  been  holed. 

*hol-er-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Nom.  fern.  pi.  of  Latin 
oleraceus  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  now  abandoned  order  of  plants  in  the 
Natural  System  of  Linnaeus.  He  included  under  it 
the  genera  Spinacia,  Herniaria,  Callitriche,  Peti- 
veria,  &c. 

hole  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  hole,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  Corydalis  bulbosa. 

Ho -li,  Ho  -lee,  Hoo  -li,  s.  [Mahratta,  <fcc.,  Holi 
=  (1)  the  festival  so  called  (see  def.),  (2)  the  pile  of 
wood  then  burned.] 

Religious  Feasts :  The  great  Hindu  spring  festi¬ 
val,  commencing  on  the  full  moon  of  the  month 
Phalgun,  and  lasting  for  five  days.  It  is  meant  to 
commemorate  the  gambols  to  which  the  god  Krishna 
was  addicted  during  his  youth.  The  great  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  natives,  who  crowd  the  streets  during 
the  festival,  is  to  throw  red  powder,  made  of  lac  and 
flour  with  rose-water,  at  each  other.  The  tongue  is 
allowed  greater  license  than  at  other  times,  and 
much  obscenity  in  word  and  action  takes  place, 
especially  among  such  wild  tribes  as  the  Bheels 
around  the  village  of  Ahar.  The  Holi  constitutes 
the  Saturnalia  of  the  Hindus.  One  of  the  Holi 
practices  is  to  make  what  would  be  called  April 
I  fools. 

“Some  slovenly  Natch  girls  were  dancing  before  us, 
kicking  up  clouds  of  dust,  and  singing,  or  rather  bawling 
through  their  noses  the  usual  indelicate  hymns  in  honor 
of  the  Hooli  festival.”  —  Hooker:  Himalayan  Journals, 
i.  389. 

hol'-l-day,  *hal'-I-day,  *hol'-^-day,  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  holy,  and  day.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  some 
important  event,  or  in  honor  of  some  person  ;  a  holy 
or  consecrated  day ;  a  festival.  [Red-letteb  Day.] 


2.  An  occasion  of  mirth  and  gayety. 

“The  same  bell  .  .  .  proclaimed  a  holiday  to  the 
whole  country.” — Hurd.  Dial.;  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  A  day  of  exemption  from  work ;  a  day  of  amuse¬ 
ment  or  pleasure ;  a  day  or  number  of  days  during 
which  a  person  seeks  relaxation  by  release  from 
work.  [Bank-holiday.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  holiday ;  gay, 
cheerful,  joyous. 

2.  Befitting  or  adapted  for  some  special  occasion. 

hol-I-gar’-ng,,  s.  [The  Canarese  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceee.  A  fine  black 
varnish  is  obtained  in  Munipore  in  Eastern  Bengal 
from  the  fruit  of  Holigarna  longifolia. 

ho-ll-ly,  *  ha-li-ligh,  *ho-li-liche,  *hoo-li- 
li,  adv.  [Eng.  holy ; -ly.) 

1.  In  a  holy  or  devout  manner ;  with  sanctity  and 
reverence ;  piously. 

“  Live  in  chastitee  ful  holily.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,329. 

2.  Faithfully,  sacredly,  inviolably. 

“Friends,  a  rare  thing  in  princes,  more  rare  between 
princes,  that  so  holily  was  observed  to  the  last  of  those 
two  excellent  men.” — Sidney. 

*hol-in,  *hol-yn,  s.  [A.  S.  holen,  holegn.]  The 
holly  (q.  v.). 

ho'-ll-ness,  *ha-li-nesse,  *ho-li-nesse,  *ho- 
ly-nes,  *hoo-li-nesse,  *hoo-ly-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 

halignes,  from  ftdKgr=holy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  holy ;  sanctity, 
piety ;  religious  goodness ;  moral  purity  or  integrity. 

“For  God  clepide  not  us  into  unclennesse,  but  into 
hoolynesse.” — Wycliffe:  1  These,  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed,  sacred,  or  con¬ 
secrated  to  God  or  His  worship ;  sanctity,  sacred¬ 
ness. 

3.  That  which  is  consecrated  or  hallowed. 

“  Israel  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord.” — Jer.  ii.  3. 

IT  His  Holiness: 

1.  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  A  complimentary  title 
given  originally  (in  A.  D.  465)  to  any  bishop;  then 
(about  A.  D.  590)  limited  to  a  patriarch;  but  since 
the  fourteenth  century  given  exclusively  to  the 
Pope. 

“  I  here  appeal  unto  the  pope 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  ’fore  His  Holiness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Civil  Hist. :  The  title  was  given  formerly  also 
to  the  Greek  emperors. 

hol'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hole,  p.] 

A.  &  B-  -As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making,  cutting,  or 
forming  a  hole  ;  a  putting  or  placing  of  anything  in 
a  hole. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  The  undercutting  of  coal  by  means  of 
a  pick  wielded  by  a  man  lying  upon  his  side. 

2.  Roofing:  The  piercing  of  slates  for  holding 
nails. 

holing-ax,  s.  A  narrow  ax  for  cutting  mortises 
in  fence-posts  for  a  post-and-rail  fence ;  a  mortise- 
ax. 

*holk,  s.  [A.  S.  hole.]  A  hole,  a  hollow. 

*hOlk,  *holk-en,  v.  t.  [M.  Low  Ger.  holken;  Sw. 
holka.]  To  hollow  out. 

holla’,  hol-loa’,  inter],  or  s.  [Fr.  fto=ho!  l&= 
there  I]  An  exclamation  or  cry  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  one  at  a  distance,  or  in  answer  to  one 
calling. 

“  Cry  ‘holla,’  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee.” — Shakesp..-  As 
You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

hol-lg,,  hoi  -16,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Holla,  a] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  call  or  shout  aloud;  to  give  a 

holla. 

“  No  more  now  must  we  hollo. 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shout  out  or  cry  aloud ;  to  call  loudly. 

“  Spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla’d  in  thy  treacherous  ear.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  L 

*2.  To  cry  or  shout  to. 

“  He  that  first  lights  on  him  holla  the  other.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 

hol'-l{J.Ild,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  country 
where  it  was  originally  made.] 

Fabric :  Linen  or  linen  and  cotton  goods,  white 
or  self-colored,  and  with  a  glazed  surface.  It  is 
used  for  linings,  window-blinds,  covers  for  furni¬ 
ture,  &c.  As  originally  imported  from  Holland 
(whence  its  name),  it  was  closely-woven  linen  cloth. 

“Instead  of  fine  holland  he  might  mourn,  in  sackcloth.” 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  360. 


Hol -lgtnd-er,  s.  [Eng.  Holland ;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Holland. 

Hol’-land-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  Holland;  -ish.]  Like 
Holland. 

hol’-lgndg,  s.  [Holland.]  A  kind  of  gin  made 
in  Holland. 

hol-lo’,  s.  [Holla.] 

hoi  - low,  *hol-ow,  *hol-owe,  *hol-lowe, 
*holgh,  *hol-ough,  *hol-u,  *holw,  *holwe,  eu, 

s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  holh  (a.  &  s.),  holg.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Containing  a  cavity  or  empty  space,  natural  or 
artificial ;  having  a  void  space  within ;  not  solid, 
excavated. 

“The  son  of  Japhet,  of  immortal  fame, 

Brought  the  bright  sparks  clandestine  from  above 
Closed  in  a  hoi  ,ou>  cane.”  Cooke:  Hesiod,  847. 

2.  Sunken,  concave.  , 

“  With  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

II.  Figurat'.  -ely  : 

1.  Deep,  low;  such  as  would  be  produced  in  a 
cavity  or  hollow  place. 

“A  hollow  burst  of  bellowing.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  ii.  L 

2.  Insincere,  false,  not  genuine,  sham,  counterfeit. 

“I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  L 

3.  Complete,  decided,  thorough,  out-and-out;  as, 
a  hollow  defeat,  a  hollow  victory. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  depression  or  unoccupied  space 
below  the  general  level  or  in  the  substance  of  any¬ 
thing;  a  cavity,  natural  or  artificial;  a  hole,  a 
cave,  a  groove,  a  channel,  a  valley. 

“All  the  hollowes  and  valleys  thereabout  rebounding 
with  the  voice  of  so  many  thousands.” — Brende:  Quintus 
Curtius,  fo.  236. 

C.  As  adv.:  Completely,  utterly;  as,  He  waa 
beaten  hollow.  {Colloq.) 

IT  Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the  absence  of 
its  own  materials  produces  hollowness;  empty 
respects  foreign  bodies ;  their  absence  in  another 
body  constitutes  emptiness.  Hollowness  is  there¬ 
fore  a  preparative  to  emptiness,  and  may  exist 
independently  of  it ;  but  emptiness  presupposes  the 
existence  of  hollowness:  what  is  empty  must  be 
hollow;  but  what  is  hollow  need  not  be  empty <• 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hollow-adze,  s. 

Coopering :  A  howel ;  a  tool  having  a  curved  blade 
to  chamfer  the  chine  on  the  inside  of  a  cask  end. 

hollow-auger,  s.  An  auge  •  for  making  round 
tenons  in  chair-work,  on  spok  ss.  &c. 

Holloiv-auger  bit:  A  wood  a.  -ring  tool  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace.  It  is  o;  t  hollow  cylindrical 
form,  and  has  cutters  pies-  fied  inwardly  which 
make  a  cylindrical  tenon  or  the  end  of  the  stuff. 
[Hollow-augek.] 

hollow-brick,  s.  A  brick  made  with  perfora¬ 
tions  through  it  for  purposisof  ventilation,  warm¬ 
ing,  &c. 

hollow- drift,  s. 

1.  A  tubular  tool  for  driving  a  hole. 

2.  A  tool  used  in  filling  signal-rockets. 

hollow-edge,  a.  Having  a  concave  edge. 

Hollow-edge  file :  A  file  with  a  concave  edge  for 

dressing  teeth  of  small  gear  wheels  and  pinions. 

hollow-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  sunk  deep  in  the 
orbit. 

‘‘Hollow-eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  Despair.” 

Cowper.-  Hope,  68, 

hollow-hearted,  a.  Insincere  ;  not  true  or  gen¬ 
uine  ;  false. 

“Many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4, 

hollow-horned,  a. 

Zobl. :  Having  hollow  horns. 

IT  Hohow-horned  ruminants: 

Zobl. :  c  avicornia  (q.  v.). 

hollow-newel,  s. 

Biutd. :  The  well-hole  or  opening  in  the  center  of 
Winding  stairs.  Open-newel,  in  contradistinction 
to  solid-newel  or  corkscrew  staircase. 

hollow-plane,  s.  A  molding-plane  with  a  con¬ 
vex  sole ;  a  round-sole  plane. 

hollow-punch,  s. 

Saddl.  <&  Shoemaking:  A  hollow  punch  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  holes  for  rivets  in  leather :  for  laces 
in  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  [Eyelet-punch.] 

hollow-quoin,  s. 

Hydr.Eng.:  A  quoin  having  a  vertical  recess  for 
the  hanging-post  of  a  lock-gate  to  abut  against. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cianp  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dcL 
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bollow-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  tuberous  Moschatel,  Adoxa  moscha- 
tellina. 

hollow-sounding,  a.  Having  a  hollow  rumbling 
sound. 

“What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells. 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main?" 

Mrs.  Hemans:  Treasures  of  the  Deep. 

*hollow-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  asChiastolite  or  Made,  a  variety 
of  Andalusite.  The  English  name  is  the  rendering 
of  Ger.  hohlspath. 
hollow-square,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  form  of  a 
square  with  a  vacant  space  in  the  middle. 

hollow-wall,  s. 

Build. :  A  wall  built  in  two  thicknesses,  with  an 
empty  space  in  the  middle  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  an  equal  temperature  in  rooms,  or  of  pre¬ 
venting  wet  from  being  driven  through. 

hollow-ware,  s.  Cast-iron  culinary  vessels,  such 
as  pots,  kettles,  &c. 
hollows  and  rounds,  s.  pi. 

Join.:  Concave  and  convex  planes,  respectively 
for  working  moldings.  They  are  made  in  pairs, 
and  as  many  as  eighteen  pairs  to  a  set. 

hol'-low  (1),  *hol-owe,  *hol-wen,  v.  t.  [Hol¬ 
low,  a.] 

1.  To  make  hollow  ;  to  excavate. 

“  Hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  574. 

%.  To  stoop,  to  bend. 

“  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus.  Now  stand  fast  o’ 
your  left  leg.”—  Ben  Jonson-.  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.5. 

hol  -low  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Holla.] 
hol'-low-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hollow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst  ;  The  act  of  making  hollow, 
hollowing  and  Tacking  machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  for  rounding  staves,  giving 
the  outer  convexity  and  inner  concavity. 

hollowing-knite,  s. 

Coopering:  A  drawing-knife  for  working  on  con¬ 
cave  surfaces. 

hollowing-plane,  s.  [Hollow-plane  ] 
hollow-joint,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Hollow-joint  wire :  Small  tubes  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  joints,  as  in  the  casing  of  watches. 

hol'-low-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hollow ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  "With  hollows  or  cavities. 

2.  Fig. :  Insincerely;  not  truly  or  genuinely; 
falsely. 

“Try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 

Or  hollowly  put  on." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 

hol  -low-ness,  *hol-ough-nes,  *hol-ow-nesse, 
t.  [Eng .  hollow ;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hollow ;  a 
hollow,  a  cavity  ;  a  depression  of  the  surface. 

“Old  trees,  quite  decayed  with  an  inward  hollowness.” 
—Evelyn:  Pomona,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Insincerity,  falseness,  deceitfulness,  emptiness. 
“Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 

Keverbs  no  hollowness.”  Shake sp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  Completeness,  utterness ;  as,  the  hollowness  of 
the  defeat. 

hol'-ly,  *hol-in,  *hol-yn,  s.  [A.  S.  holen,  holegn, 
from  Wei.  celyn;  Corn,  celin;  Bret,  or  Armor,  kelen, 
kelennen;  Gael,  cuilonn ,  cuilfhionn;  Ir.  culleann; 
Dut.  hulst .] 

Bot. :  Ilex  aquifolium ,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  ten 
to  forty  feet  nigh,  with  glossy  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  uniform,  with  waved  spinous  cartilaginous 
margins,  the  upper  ones  sometimes  entire  ;  flowers 
in  umbellate  cymes,  white, often  subdioecious  ;  fruit 
a  scarlet  or  more  rarely  a  yellow  drupe,  with  four 
bony  furrowed  stones.  Wild  in  Europe,  and  West¬ 
ern  Asia.  The  beautiful  white  wood  of  the  holly  is 
valued  by  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying,  the  bark  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bircUimej  the  berries 
are  so  violently  purgative  that  six  or  eight  will  ex¬ 
cite  violent  vomit ;  the  leaves  are  said,  to  be  equal 
to  Peruvian  bark  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 
Haller  recommends  that  their  juice  should  be  given 
in  icterus.  The  root  and  bark  are  said  to  be  emol¬ 
lient,  resolving,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  The 
leaves  and  berries  form,  with  ivy,  the  principal  ma¬ 
terial  of  Christmas  decoration. 

IT  The  Cape-holly  is  Crocoxylon  excelsum,  the 
Knee-holly,  Buscus  aculeatus,  the  Mountain-holly, 
Nemopanthes,  and  the  Sea-holly ,  Eryngium  mariti- 
mum;  South  American  Holly,  Ilex  paraguensis. 


The  North  American  Holly  is  the  Ilex  opaca,  found 
along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

If  Obvious  compound :  Holly -sprinkled.  (Wore is- 
worth:  Evening  Walk.) 

holly-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  ilex,  called  also  the  Holy  Oak  or 
Common  Evergreen  Oak.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  with  leaves 
varying  in  form,  some  of  them  prickly,  others  entire 
on  the  margins.  It  does  not  form  forests.  Its 
wood  is  good,  but  very  hard  and  heavy, 
holly-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  Turner  a  ulmifolia. 

hol -ly-hock,  fhol-ll-hock,  fhol-f-hoke, 
*hol-i-hocce,  *hol-i-hoke,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  holihoc, 
from  holi  =  holy,  and  hocce,  hoke,  hoc;  A.  S.  hoc  = 
a  mallow.  So  called,  according  to  Wedgwood, 
because  it  was  brought  at  first  from  the  Holy 
Land.] 

Bot.:  Althcea  rosea.  [Althea.] 
hol  -ly-W0rt§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  holly,  and  worts.] 
Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Aquifoliace®  (q.  v.). 

holm  (1),  holme  (1)  (l  silent),  s.  [A.  S.  holm— a 
mound,  the  sea;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdlmr,  hdlmi, 
holmr=  an  islet ;  Ger.  holm. ;  Sw.  holme ;  Russ,  kholm ; 
Lat.  culmen .]  Flat  ground  along  the  side  of  a 
river.  Used  for  an  island  in  a  river. 

“  The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow!” 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Unvisited. 

*[[  Holm,  or  holme,  is  frequently  used  as  the  second 
element  in  the  names  of  places;  as,  StepfroZme, 
Stock  holm,  &c. 

holm  (2),  *holme  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  /to!m=holly.J 

1.  The  holly.  ( Chaucer :  C.  T.,  2,923.) 

2.  The  holm-oak  (q.  v.). 

If  The  Knee-holm  is  Buscus  aculeatus  [Butcher’s- 
broom],  the  Sea-holm,  Eryngium  maritimum. 
holm-oak,  s.  [Holly-oak.] 

*holm-en,  a.  [Eng.  holm;  -en. ]  Belonging  to 
the  holm-tree. 

“To  cut  an  holmen  pole.” 

Sylvester:  Maiden's  Blush,  541. 

hol'-ml-A,  [Holmium.] 

Chem.:  The  oxide  of  the  Holmium.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  yellow  color. 

hol'-mlte,  holm'-es-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Holmes,  of  Montreal.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Seyberite  (q.  v.) . 
hol  -ml-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chemistry :  An  element  said  to  exist  along  with 
erbium  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  an  atomic  weight  of 
about  162.  It  belongs  to  the  earth  metals. 

hol-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  7ioZos.]  Whole,  entire. 

hol-6  bias  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  blastos 
=  a  sprout,  a  shoot;  offspring.] 

Biol.:  Having  the  whole  yolk-mass,  or  its  greater 
part,  directly  formative  or  germinal.  (Used  of  the 
mammalian  ovum.)  (Quain.) 

hol'-o-caust,  $.  [Lat.  holocaustum,  from  Gr. 
holokauston,  neut.  of  holokaustos,  holokautos,  from 
7io7os  =  whole,  entire,  and  kaid,  fut.  kauso= to  burn.] 
A  sacrifice,  the  whole  of  which  was  consumed  by 
fire,  nothing  being  retained ;  such  sacrifices  were 
practiced  by  the  J ews.  The  word  is  now  sometimes 
applied  to  a  general  sacrifice  of  life  or  slaughter. 

“Not  by  sacrifices,  or  holocaustes,  but  by  simple  and 
plains  worde.” — Udall:  Matthew  ix. 

hol-o-fjeph’-A-lI,  pi-  [Prefix  holo-,  and  Gr. 
kephale=  the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by  Siebold, 
and  adopted  by  Sir  Richard  Owen,  in  whose  classi¬ 
fication  it  is  the  tenth  order.  They  have  the  endo- 
skeleton  cartilaginous,  the  exoskeleton  as  placoid 
granules ;  most  of  the  fins  with  a  strong  spine  for 
the  first  ray;  the  ventrals  abdominal;  the  gills 
laminated,  attached  by  their  margins,  a  single 
external  gill  aperture;  no  swim  bladder;  the  intes¬ 
tine  with  a  spiral  valve.  He  includes  under  it  the 
families  Chimteroidei  and  Edaphodontid®. 

If  It  is  now  made  a  sub-order  of  Elasmosbranchii. 
hol-o-cryp'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Eng.  cryptic 
(q.  v.) .]  Concealing  wholly  or  entirely ;  specifically 
applied  to  a  cipher  capable  of  being  read  only  by 
those  who  have  the  key. 

hol-o-crys'-tal-llne,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Eng. 

crystalline .] 

Min.,  Petrol.,  <&c. ;  Wholly  crystalline. 

“Which  are  not  of  a  glassy  texture,  but  for  the  most 
part  holocrystalline.” — Dr.  Bundjiro  Koto. 

hol-6-graph,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Greek 

grapho=to  write.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Any  writing  or  document  which  is 
wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  is  executed,  or  from  whom  it  proceeds. 


B.  As  adj. ;  A  term  applied  to  a  writing  or  docu¬ 
ment  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  proceeds ;  holographic. 

hol-S-graph-Ic,  hol-o-graph'-ic  Al,  a.  [Eng, 
holograph;  - ic .]  The  same  as  Holograph,  a. 
(q.v.) 

hol-o-graph'-Ic-Al,  a •  [Holographic.] 
hol-6-he -dral,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  hedra- 

seat,  bottom,  foundation,  base.] 

Crystallog.  &  Min. :  Having  all  the  corresponding 
parts  of  a  crystal  similarly  replaced. 

hol  6 -me-tab -S-lA,  s-  [Prof,  holo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  metabole=ch&nge. J 

Entom. :  A  sub-class  of  insects,  consisting  of  those 
which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  the 
larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  being  all  unlike 
each  other;  the  larva  is  vermiform  and  the  pupa 
quiescent.  It  contains  the  orders  Aphaniptera. 
Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Strepsiptera, 
and  Coleoptera  (q.v.). 

hol-6-met-a-bol  -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  holometab- 
ol(a)  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.,&c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  which  undergo 
a  complete  metamorphosis. 

hol-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  metron= 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  taking  all  sorts  of 
measurements ;  a  pantometer. 

holo-phan'-er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
p7ianeros=visible ;  Fr.  holophanbre.  (Larousse.)  J 
A  term  applied  to  the  metamorphoses  of  insects 
when  they  are  complete. 

hol-6-phO  -tAl,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  phos 

(genit.  pTidfos)  =light.] 

Optics:  A  name  applied  to  such  forms  of  light¬ 
ing-apparatus  for  lighthouses  as  utilize  the  whole 
of  the  available  light,  by  subjecting  it  all  to  the 
collective  action  of  the  instrument. 

hol  o-phras  -tio,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  phras- 
tikos = expressive,  eloquent.] 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  characters  expressing 
a  whole  word. 

“  A  liolophrastic  or  word-sentence  alphabet.” — Wilson 
Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  67. 

ho-lop'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  holop(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  The 
species  are  permanently  fixed,  but  have  no  stem. 

ho-lop-tych'-i  dse,  ho-lop-tych'-i-i  dae,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  holoptych(ius) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. :  In  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  classification  a 
family  of  ganoidean  fishes,  sub-order  Lepidogan- 
oidei.  Dr.  Traquair  places  it  as  a  family  under  the 
Crossop terygid®,  defining  it  as  having  two  dorsal 
fins ;  the  ventrals  subacutely  lobate ;  the  scales 
thick,  sculptured.  Genera,  fioloptychius,  Glypto- 
lepis,  Dendrodus  (?),  Cricodus  (?). 

ho-lop-tych-l-us,  s.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
ptychios= folded,  doubled  up;  ptyx,  ptychos—a. 
fold.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Holoptychiid®  (q.  v.).  The  scales, 
which  are  very  large,  are  deeply  corrugated,  and 
the  bones  of  the  head  sculpture!  and  granulated; 
the  teeth  are  large,  conical,  and  of  great  density. 
Found  in  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Dura 
Den,  &c.,  in  Scotland. 

hol -O-puS,  s.  [Pref.  TioZo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  pous= 

foot.] 

ZoOl. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holipid® 
(q.  v.).  The  basals  of  the  first,  if  not  also  the 
second,  radials  are  fused  together. 

hol-0-Se-rI§’-e-OuS,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Lat. 

sericews= silken.] 

Bot.:  Silky;  so  completely  covered  with  minute 
hairs  that  it  feels  soft. 

hol-os’-te-I,  hol-os'-te-A,  p7.  [Prefix  holo-, 
andGr.  osteon=a  bone.]  [Holosteum.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  established 
by  Prof.  Muller  for  those  ganoids  which  have  a 
completely  bony  skeleton.  Its  divisions  are  into 
two  groups  or  tribes:  Cyclifera,  comprising  the 
families  Amiidse,  Ccelacanthid®,  and  Hoioptychi- 
idse;  andRhombifera,  with  the  families  Poiypterid®, 
Dipterid®,  Acanthodid®,  Pycnodontid®,  Lepidos- 
teiid®,  Lepidotid®,  Pal®oniscid®,  and  Dapediid®. 

hol-os  -te-um,  s.  [Cf.  Lat.  holosteon;  Greek 
holosteon—a  whitish  plantain,  Plantago  holostea. 
The  name  holosteon=&\\  bone  ;  pref.  hol-,  and  osteon 
=abone.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus  Holosteum 
the  species  of  which  are  nowhere  bony. 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Carophyllace®,  tribe  Alsine®. 
Sepals  five,  petals  five,  toothed  or  notched  ;  stamens 
three  to  five,  rarely  ten.  Styles  three  ;  capsule  sub- 
cylindrical,  one-celled,  many  seeded,  openingat  the 
extremity  with  six  teeth.  Known  species  three. 
One  is  Holosteum  umbellatum  the  Umbelliferous 
J agged  Chickweed. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  *,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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hol-o-stom -&  -ta,  S.pl.  [Pref .holo-,  and  Greek 
stomata ,  pi.  of  stoma—  the  mouth.] 

ZoGl. :  Sea-snails  ;  gasteropodous  mollusks,  the 
shells  of  which  have  the  margin  of  the  aperture 
entire,  and  generally  covered  with  a  horny  or  shelly, 
usually  spiral,  operculum.  The  animal  has  a  short, 
retractile  muzzle,  and  gills  pectinated  or  plume¬ 
like.  They  are  generally  vegetable  feeders.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  families: 

Naticid®,  Pyramidellid®,  Carthiad®,  Melaniad®,  Tur- 
ritellid®,  Littorinid®,  Paludinid®,  Neritid®,  Turbinid®, 
Haliotid®,  Fissurellid®,  Calyptr®id®,  Patellid®,  Den- 
taliad®,  and  Chitonid®. 

hol-6-Stom  3.-touS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Greek 
holostomat  (a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ows.  j 
ZoGl.:  Having  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  entire, 
j  Used  of  gasteropodous  mollusks. 

1  t  hol'-o-stonie,  s.  [Fret,  holo-,  and  Gr.  stoma= 

'■  mouth.] 

ZoGl. :  A  mollusk  of  the  sub-order  Holostomata 
(q.  v.). 

hoi  -6-thrix,  s.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  thrix= 
hair.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holotrich- 
idoe  (q.  v.). 

t  hoi  -6-thiire,  s.  [Holothuria.] 

ZoGl. :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holothuria ;  the 
family  Holothurid®,  or  the  order  Holothuroidea 
(q.  v.). 

hol-6-thiir  -I-?,,  s.  [Lat.  holothuria  [ Pliny)  =  a 
water  polype,  Cuvier  thought  an  Alcyonum,  Gr. 
holothour  ion 
( Aristotle )  =  a 
kind  of  z  o  0- 
phyte.] 

ZoGl. :  The 

typical  genus  of 
the  family 
Holo  thu  rid®, 

.°,r^er  Holothuria  Elegans. 

Holothuroidea. 

IT  Holothuria  argus  or  edulis,  Tropang,  is  col¬ 
lected  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia.  and 
elsewhere,  and  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  delicacy.  [Trepang.] 
hol-6-thiir  -i-?tn,  a.  &  s.  [Holothuria.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  animals  of  the 
genus  Holothuria. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holothuria. 
hol-6-thiir  -l-dae,  hol-6-thiir  -i-adse,  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  holothuri(a) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoGl.:  The  typical  family  of  Holothuridea,  sub¬ 
order  Pneumonophora. 

hol-6-thiir-id  -e-I,  hol-6-thiir-di  -de-a,  s.  pi. 
[Lat.  holothuria ,  and  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

1,  ZoGl. :  Sea  Slugs.  An  order  of  Echinodermata. 
The  body  is  vermiform,  theambulacral  tubes  extend 
from  the  mouth  to  the  apex,  but  there  are  no  regu¬ 
lar  ambulacral  and  inter-ambulacral  plates.  The 
genital  organs  have  a  single  aperture  toward  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  larv®  are  vermiform, 
or  have  no  skeleton.  [Huxley.)  The  species  are 
called  Sea-cucumbers,  Trepangs,  and  Beches-de- 
mer.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders, 
Apneumona,  with  no  respiratory  tree,  and  Pneu¬ 
monophora,  with  a  respiratory  tree.  The  Holo¬ 
thuroidea  are  found  in  most  seas ;  their  metropolis 
is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  harder-parts  of  the  Holothuroi- 
dea  have  been  found  as  early  as  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

hol-6-thiir -did,  a.&s.  [Holothuroidei.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Holo¬ 
thuridea. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  animal  of  that  order. 
hol-6-thiir-di  -de-a,  s. 

pi.  [Holothuridea.] 
hol-d-trich-i-dse,  s.pl. 

[Modern  Latin  holothrix 
(genit.  holotrichis ) ,'  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee A 
Bot. :  A  family  of  orchids, 
tribe  Ophrye®. 

hol-ster,  s.  [Dutch, 
cogn.  with  A.  S.  heolstor— 
a  hiding-place,  a  covering; 

Icel.  hulsti=a  case,  a 
sheath ;  from  Dut.  hullen 
=  to  cover;  Icel.  hylja; 

Goth,  huljan;  A.  S.  helan.] 

A  leather  case  by  the  sad¬ 
dle-bow  to  hold  a  pistol ;  a 
pistol-case. 

hol-Btered,  a.  [Eng. 
holster ;  -ed.]  Bearing  or 
furnished  with  a  holster  or  holsters. 

holt,  s.  [A.  S.  holt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hout;  Icel. 
holt;  Ger.  holz;  cf.  also  Wei.  celt=a  covert:  Ir. 
coill  (pi.  coillte)  —  a  wood;  cedf^concealment.]  A 


Holster. 


wood,  a  woodland,  a  woody  hill,  a  plantation,  a 
grove.  (It  occurs  frequently  as  an  element  in  the 
names  of  places.) 

“  Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 
heath  and  holt.'’  Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  191. 

*holt,  3 dpers.  sing.  pres,  indie,  of  verb.  [For 
holdeth.]  [Hold,  v.] 

hol-ten  -1-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Holten,  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  Faroe  Islands.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  vitreous  sponges.  Holtenia 
carpenteri,  discovered  in  1868  at  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  has  been  called  the  Sea-nest. 

ho -ly,  *halghe,  *halewe,  *haligh,  *halow, 
*hali,  *h0li,  *hooly,  a.  [A.  S.  halig,  from  hal= 
whole;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heilig,  from  A.eef=whole; 
Icel.  heilagr,  helgr,trom  haill= whole;  Dan.  heilig, 
from  7ieei=whole;  Sw.  helig,  from  hel;  Ger.  heilig, 
from  heil.  The  original  meaning  is  thus  whole, 
perfect,  excellent.]  [Hale,  Whole.] 

1.  Free  from  sin  or  sinful  affections;  pious,  pure 
in  heart,  godly,  religious,  righteous. 

“ Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Sainted,  beatified,  divine,  immaculate. 

“  By  God's  holy  mother.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

3.  Consecrated  or  set  apart  for  some  sacred  use  or 
service;  sacred,  hallowed, reverend. 

IT  Holy  conveys  the  most  comprehensive  idea ; 
pious  and  devout  designate  most  fervour  of  mind. 
Piety  lies  in  the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally; 
but  devotion  does  not  properly  exist  except  in  an 
external  observance :  a  man  piously  resigns  himself 
to  the  will  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  ;  he 
prays  devoutly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Divine 
.  .  .  signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity  or 

being  like  the  Deity ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its 
application  it  has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity 
of  its  meaning.  What  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its 
very  nature  divine;  but  the  divine  is  not  always 
either  holy  or  sacred.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*holy-ale,  s.  A  rural  festival;  a  holiday.  [Ale.] 
Holy-alliance,  s. 

Hist. :  An  alliance  formed  at  Paris  on  Sept.  26, 1815, 
between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.  On  Dec.  25. 1816,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  real  author 
of  the  alliance,  publicly  made  known  its  character. 
These  sovereigns  undertook  in  future  to  act  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel ,  and  to  support  each  other’s 
authority.  Other  sovereigns  were  invited  to  join 
the  alliance.  The  King  of  England  declined  the 
.invitation,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
constitution  of  his  country  did  not  permit  him  per¬ 
sonally  to  sign  such  a  document.  Ultimately  it 
became  apparent  that  theobjectof  the  alliance  was 
to  support  absolutism  against  popular  aspirations 
for  constitutional  government,  and  when  in  1821  the 
allied  sovereigns  invited  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  in  putting  down  revolution  at  Naples, 
Lord  Castlereagh  sent  an  unfavorable  reply.  Byron 
[Don  Juan,  xiv.  83)  sneers  at  the  “  Holy  Three,”  and 
to  Moore’s  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance  were  pre¬ 
fixed  Dryden’s  lines  ( Virgil :  Georg,  iv.  162, 163) — 
“Clip  the  wings 

Of  these  high-flying  arbitrary  kings.” 

The  Holy  Alliance  subsequently  interfered  in  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  and  then  disappeared  from 
history. 

“Apprehensions  at  all  resembling  those  which,  in  our 
age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
troubles  of  Naples  and  Spain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

holy-coat,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Relics,  &c.:  A  coat,  alleged  to  be  the 
seamless  vestment  worn  by  Jesus  at  His  trial,  and 
for  which,  after  His  crucifixion,  the  soldiers  cast 
lots  (John  xix.  23,  24).  Several  exist,  the  custodians 
of  each  claiming  that  it  is  the  genuine  one.  The 
exhibition  of  one  of  them  at  Treves,  in  1844,  and  the 
actual  worship  of  the  coat  by  some  of  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  thither  in  multitudes,  led  to  a  small 
secession  from  the  Roman  Church,  headed  by  two 
priests,  Ronge  and  Czerski.  The  tendencies  of 
Ronge  were  toward  rationalism,  those  of  Czerski 
toward  evangelical  Protestantism.  N  either  rose  to 
much  power. 

holy-cross,  s. 

I.  Ch.  Hist.,  Relics,  c tc.:  What  is  alleged  to  be  the 
aotual  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered.  Rufinus, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoretus,  &c.,  relate  the 
discovery  (about  A.  D.  326)  by  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantine,  of  three  crosses,  with  the  inscription 
in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  The  question  which 
of  the  three  was  thecross  of  Jesus  was  satisfactorily 
settled  when,  on  the  suggestion  of  Macarius, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  trial  was  made  which  could 
work  miracles,  and  it  was  found  that  only  one  had 
this  power.  Eusebius,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  parties  concerned,  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  these  alleged  discoveries. 


II.  Religious  Orders  or  Societies: 

*1.  An  order  of  Augustinian  canons,  suppressed 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  A  religious  order  established  in  1834  in  r  ranee. 

The  members  devote  themselves  to  education  and. 
works  of  mercy,  the  brothers  teaching  boys  trades, 
agriculture,  &c.,  the  sisters  educating  girls  and  vis¬ 
iting  the  sick.  ...  .  ,  ,, 

3.  A  society  consisting  of  clerical  members  of  the 
ritualistic  school  of  the  English  Church.  It  was 
founded  in  1855. 

Holy -cross  day :  [Holy -rood  day.] 

*holy-cruel,  a.  Cruel  by  being  too  virtuous. 
[Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  iv.  2.) 

holy-cyamus,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Nebumlium,  a  water-lily,  the  Pythago* 
rean-bean. 

Holy  Family,  s.  The  Infant  Savior,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Anna,  and  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist.  A  picture  in  which  all  or  the  most  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  personages  are  introduced  is  called  a 
“holy  family.” 

holy-father,  s.  The  English  rendering  of  Sancte 
Pater,  a  title  used  in  addressing  the  Pope. 

holy-fire,  s. 

1.  The  fire  kindled  on  Holy-Saturday.  [Holt- 

week.]  ...  ,  „  , 

2.  That  at  Jerusalem  is  maintained  by  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  priests  to  be  miraculous.  At  the 
time  of  its  expected  appearance,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  is  crowded,  and  the  eagerness  to 
light  torches  and  candles  when  the  sacred  fire  first 
appears  is  so  great  that  it  requires  great  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  police  to  keep  a 
semblance  of  order,  and  even  then  people  are  at 
times  trampled  to  death.  The  liberality  of  tha 
devotees  is  much  excited  by  the  alleged  miraculous- 
enkindling  of  the  holy  fire. 

holy-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Peristeria  alata. 

Holy  Ghost,  Holy  Spirit,  s. 

1.  Theol. :  Literal  renderings  of  the  Greek  Pneumti 
Hagion,  but  ghost  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  gast=the 
breath ;  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  and  spirit  from  Latin 
spiritvs=a  gentle  breath  of  air;  a  spirit,  a  soul. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  He  is  named  with  the  other  two  Divine  Per¬ 
sonages  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Matt,  xxxviii., 
19),  and  the  apostolic  or  other  benediction  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14).  He  is  identical  with.the  Comforter  (q.  v.) 
or  Paraclete  (q.  v.)  (John  xiv.  26).  Whether  he 
“proceeds”  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from,  the 
Father  and  Son,  is  a  question  which  has  divided 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  [Greek 
Church,  Procession.]  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
the  apostles  and  others  “were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance”  (Acts  ii.  4). 

2.  Bot.  [of  the  form  holy-ghost) :  Angelica  sylves* 
tris. 

Holy  Ghost  plant,  s.  In  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  in  some  parts  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  called  the  Holy 
Ghost  plant  grows  in  great profusion..  This  plant, 
also  known  as  the  Botanical  Dove,  is  called  tha 
Holy  Ghost  plant  on  account  of  the  shape  of  tha 
flower,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  dove  with 
expanded  wings  hovering  oyer  the  stalk.  The  en¬ 
tire  flower,  which  is  pure  white,  opens  from  the  end 
of  a  long  green  stem  and  is  very  fragrant, 
holy-grail,  s.  [Grail.] 
holy-grass,  s.  [Hierochloe.] 
hely-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Verbena  officinalis. 

Holy-land,  s.  A  name  applied  to  Palestine,  be¬ 
cause  there  Jesus  was  born,  lived,  and  was  cruci¬ 
fied,  and  there  Christianity  was  first  preached. 
The  Chinese  Buddhists  call  India  the  holy-land, 
because  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Sakya-Muni, 
[Holy-places.] 
holy-league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  league,  founded  in  1576,  to  prevent  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  at  the  time  was  a  Protestant,  from 
ascending  the  French  throne.  At  his  becoming  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  1593,  the  league  was  dissolved 
and  he  became  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  a  combination  formed 
in  1508  by  Pope  Julius  II.  with  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
Maximilian  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  III.  of  Spain, 
and  some  Italian  princes,  against  Venice. 

*holy-Office,  s.  The  Inquisition  (q.  v.). 

Holy  of  Holies,  s. 

Judaism :  The  inner  or  most  sacred  apartment, 
first  of  the  Tabernacle,  then  of  the  Temple,  into 
which  none  was  permitted  to  enter  but  the  high 
priest,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  and  then  “not  with¬ 
out  blood.”  It  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Place 
or  Outer  Chamber  by  a  veil.  [Sanctum,  Veil.] 


bdll  b«5y-  pout,  jo'wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fi 
-clan,  -t’ian  -  sh*n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del- 
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homarus 


holy-one 


holy-ore  s,  Any  being  or  person  specially  holy. 
Tl  The  Holy  One,  Holy  One  of  Israel, 

Scrip.:  Jenovah.  The  appellation  is  common  in 
Isaiah  (q.  v.). 

holy-orders  pi.  i  Oedees  ] 

holy -places,  j.  pi  The  sites  in  Palestine  con¬ 
nected  -with  the  ministry  and  death  of  Christ, 
especially  those  traditionally  located  within  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  The  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  both  claim  the  custody  of  these 
sacred  spots,  the  Russians  supporting  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  former,  the  French  those  of  the  latter. 
A  dispute  about  these  holy  places  led,  in  1853,  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  followed,  in  1854,  by  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war. 

Holy  Roman  Empire, s. 

Hist.:  The  name  given  to  that  German  empire 
which  began  under  Otho  I.,  A.  D.  962. 

holy-rood,  s.  A  cross  or  crucifix ;  especially  one 
placed  on  the  rood-beam  in  churches  over  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  chancel.  [Rood.] 

Holy-rood,  day :  A  festival  kept  on  September  14, 
in  commemoration  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Savior’s 
Cross.  Also  called  holy-cross  day. 

holy- rope,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Holy  Saturday,  s.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the 
vigil  of  Easter.  [Holy-week.] 

*holy-seat,  s.  The  Popedom. 

“  The  reserving  of  the  tirst-fruits  of  all  vacant  benefices 
to  the  holy -seat." — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  V. 

holy-see,  s.  [See.] 
holy-sepulcher,  s. 

1.  The  sepulcher  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
laid  between  His  death  and  His  resurrection. 

2.  The  traditional  or  other  site  of  that  grave. 

3.  The  Byzantine  Church  built  at  Jerusalem  on 
what  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
sepulcher. 

IT  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher : 

Hist,  dt  Her,:  An  order  founded  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  commanding  chief,  revived  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  in  1426,  and  reorganized  in  1847  and 
1868. 

holy-stoue,  s.  A  kind  of  soft  sandstone  used 
with  sand  for  scrubbing  or  cleaning  the  decks  of 
vessels. 

IT  Smyth  ( Sailor's  Word-Book)  suggests  that  holy¬ 
stone  was  “  so  called  from  being  originally  used  for 
Sunday  cleaning,  or  obtained  by  plundering  church- 
ards  of  their  tombstones,  or  because  the  seamen 
ave  to  go  on  their  knees  to  use  it.” 

holy-stone,  v.  t.  To  scour  or  scrub  with  holy¬ 
stone. 

holy-synod,  s. 

Eccles.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  council  established  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  act  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  being  the  earthly  head  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  _  Russia.  The  first  president 
was  Stephen  Javorski,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
( Mosheim .) 

holy-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Carduus  marianus,  called  also  Silbyum 
marianum,  &c. 

Holy  Thursday,  subst.  In  the  English  Church, 
Ascension  Day  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
Thursday  in  Holy-week,  Maundy-Thursday  (q.  v.). 
Its  title  to  sanctity  is  that  on  that  day  what  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches  consider  the  Sacrifice, 
and  the  English  Church  and  Dissenters  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Eucharist,  was  instituted. 

holy-water,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Ritual,  &c. :  In  Numbers  (viii.  7)  we 
read  of  the  preparation  of  a  “  water  of  purifying,” 
and  (xix.  9)  of  a  “water  of  separation,”  which  is 
“a  purification  for  sin.”  The  custom  passed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  into  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Water  is  blessed,  or  made  “  holy-water,” 
by  any  cleric  in  priest’sorders.  The  service  may  be 
consulted  in  the  Rituale  Romanurn ,  or  in  English 
in  Rock’s  Hierurgia  (ch.  xiii.).  In  the  Roman 
Church  it  is  usual  to  sprinkle  the  altar  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  holy-water  immediately  before  the  high- 
mass  on  Sundays,  ‘  ‘  to  remind  them  that  they  ought 
to  appear  before  God  with  a  pure  heart,  to  awaken 
penitential  feelings,  and  to  wash  them  from  venial 
sins.”  ( Goschler .)  In  the  Greek  Church  this  ob¬ 
servance  is  confined  to  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Holy-water  is  also  employed  whenever  anything  is 
solemnly  blessed.  Stoups  of  it  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  all  churches ;  into  them  the  people  dip 
their  fingers,  signing  themselves  with  the  cross  with 
the  right  hand,  touching  first  the  forehead,  then 
the  center  of  the  breast,  then  the  left  and  right 
shoulders,  saying,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Catholics  keep 


it  in  their  houses,  and  use  it  on  retiring  to  rest,  on 
getting  up,  before  undertaking  a  journey,  or  in  time 
of  temptation.  [Ltjstbation.] 

“Clean  washed  in  holy-water  from  the  count 
Of  things  terrestrial.” 

E.  B.  Barrett:  Aurora  Leigh,  vn. 

*Holy-water  clerk :  The  person  by  whom  the  holy- 
water  is  carried ;  a  name  given  to  a  poor  scholar, 
to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned. 

Holy -w  iter  fount :  The  vessel  containing  the  holy- 
water,  also  called  the  holy-water  stock,  stoup,  stone, 
or  vat. 

Holy-water  sprinkler : 

1,  A  brush  or  bundle  of  twigs,  &c.,  used  for  sprink¬ 
ling  the  holy-water  over  the  congregation.  An  as¬ 
pergillum  (q.  v.). 

*2.  An  offensive  weapon  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
called  also  a  morning  star  (q.  v.). 

holy-week,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Ritual,  dtc. :  The  week  from  Palm  Sun¬ 
day  to  Holy  Saturday,  or  Easter-even,  inclusive.  In 
the  English  Episcopal  Church,  each  day  has  a 
proper  epistle  and  gospel,  and  the  psalms  on  Good 
Friday  are  also  proper.  Of  late  the  observance  of 
holy-week  has  become  general ;  in  many  churches 
passion-music  (q.  v.)  is  chanted  and,  especially 
among  the  Ritualists,  the  services  on  Good  Friday 
have  direct  reference  to  the  solemn  events  which 
that  day  commemorates.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  whole  of  the  functions  are  peculiarly  solemn 
and  impressive ;  those  of  Holy  Thursday  are  marked 
by  pomp  and  splendor.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  Pas¬ 
sion  according  to  St.  Matthew  is  chanted,  and 
palm-branches  (or  sprigs  of  willow  in  their  stead) 
are  blessed  and  distributed  to  the  people  (John  xii. 
12-15).  Tenebrse  are  chanted  on  Wednesday,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  Good  Friday ;  on  Holy  Thursday  at 
high-mass  two  Hosts  are  consecrated,  the  oils  and 
chrisms  are  blessed,  the  Host  for  Friday’s  mass  is 
carried  procession  ally  to  the  reposoir,  while 
the  “  Pange  Lingua  ”  is  sung,  and,  in  cathedral 
churches  and  religious  houses,  the  Washing  of  the 
Feet  (John  xiii.  4-17)  follows.  On  Good  Friday  the 
altar  and  sanctuary  are  stripped  of  their  orna¬ 
ments,  the  Passion  according  to  St.John  is  chanted, 
the  crucifix  is  unveiled  and  kissed  by  the  clergy, 
kneeling,  while  the  Improperia  or  Reproaches  are 
sung,  the  consecrated  species  is  brought  from  the 
reposoir,  and  the  celebrant  says  the  Mass  of  the 
Prsesanctified  (q.  v.)  ;  on  Holy  Saturday  there  is  the 
blessing  of  the  fire,  the  paschal  candle,  and  the 
baptismal  font. 

holy-wells,  s.pl. 

Compar.  Relig.:  In  very  many  forms  of  faith 
water  plays  an  important  part,  and  is  invested  with 
miraculous  powers.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
the  cleansing  of  Naaman  in  the  Jordan  (2  Kings 
v.) ;  in  the  New,  the  man  “blind  from  his  birth,” 
who  “washed  and  came  seeing”  (John  ix.J,  and 
the  “  troubling  of  the  water”  (John  v.).  Horace 
0 Od .,  iii.  13)  and  Ovid  (Fast.,  v.  300)  speak  of  sacri¬ 
fices  to  holy-wells,  and  Juvenal  (vi.  533)  mentions 
the  oracular  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  When 
Paganism  was  yielding  to  a  purer  faith,  laws  were 
passed  forbidding  the  old  adoration  at  fountains, 
but  Tylor  says  (Prim.  Cult.,  ii.  105),  “with  a  var¬ 
nish  of  Christianity,  and  sometimes  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  saint’s  name,  water  worship  has  held  its 
own  to  our  day.”  St.  Winifred’s  Well,  at  Holywell, 
Flintshire,  has  still  many  votaries ;  Ireland  and 
Scotland  can  show  their  holy-wells  in  scores  of 
parishes,  and  in  the  latter  country  some  bush  ad¬ 
jacent,  bedecked  with  rags  testifies  to  the  survival, 
in  a  mutilated  form,  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  _  Bishop 
Hall  (Invisible  World,  bk.  ii.,  §  8),  bears  witness  to 
a  cure  wrought  upon  a  cripple  by  the  waters  of  St. 
Madern’s  Well,  and  the  virtues  of  the  “water 
which  sprang  forth  under  the  hands  of  Bernadette 
at  the  command  of  the  Virgin  Mary”  (Lasserre: 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  liv.  iii.,§vii.)  are  boldly 
asserted  by  that  Parisian  journalist,  whto  claims  to 
be  one  subject  among  many  of  its  miraculous 
efficacy. 

“Cornish-folk  still  drop  into  the  old  holy-wells  offerings 
of  pins,  nails,  and  rags,  expecting  from  their  waters  cure 
for  diseases,  and  omens  from  their  bubbles.” — Tylor:  Prim¬ 
itive  Culture,  ii.  195. 

holy-writ,  s.  The  Holy  Scriptures. 

“Science  severe,  or  word  of  Holy  Writ.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*ho'-ly,  v.  t.  [Holy;  a.]  To  canonize.  (Mas¬ 
singer:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2.) 

*hol  -y-day,  s.  &  a.  [Holiday.] 

hom-age  (age  asig),  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  hommage, 
from  Low  Lat.  homaticum,  hominium,  from  Lat. 
homo  (genit.  hominis)—a  man.] 

1.  The  service  paid  and  fealty  professed  to  a 
sovereign  or  superior  lord;  the  acknowledgment 
made  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord  on  being  invested  with 
a  fee ;  fealty. 

“The  vassal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually  horn- 
ape  to  his  lord;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt, 
uncovered,  and  holding  up  his  hands  both  together  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  lord,  who  sate  before  him ;  and  there 


professing,  that  ‘  he  did  become  his  man,  from  that  day 
forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly  honor;’  and  then  he 
received  a  kiss  from  his  lord.  Which  ceremony  was  de¬ 
nominated  homagium,  or  manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from 
the  stated  form  of  words,  devenio  vester  homo.”  Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  4. 

2.  Obeisance;  respect  paid  by  external  action; 
deference ;  respectful  regard ;  court. 

“Paying  ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possessed  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  courts.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Reverential  attitude  toward  the  Divine  Being ; 
reverence ;  devoutness. 

“  For  sothly  he  ne  shuld  have  than  in  all  his  lif  corage 
to  sinne,  but  yeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the  service  of 
Jesu  Crist,  and  thereof  do  him  homage.” — Chauoer:  The 
Persones  Tale. 

IT  Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  endow¬ 
ments  ;  court  is  paid  to  the  contingent,  not  the  real, 
superiority  of  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  Romans 
did  homage  to  the  talent  of  Virgil, by  always  rising! 
when  he  entered  the  theater ;  men  do  homage  to  the  ‘ 
wisdom  of  another,  when  they  do  not  venture  to 
contradict  his  assertions  or  call  his  opinions  in 
question. 

horn -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Homage,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pay  homage  or  respect  to  by  external  ac¬ 
tions  ;  to  pay  reverence  to. 

2.  To  subject  in  token  of  reverence  and  fealty. 

“To  her  great  Neptune  homaged  all  his  streams. 99 

Cowley, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pay  homage,  respect,  or  rever¬ 
ence. 

“To  whom  Jove  sometimes  bends,  and  Neptune  kneels, 
Mars  homageth.” 

Heywood:  Love’s  Mistress,  sig.  D.  3. 
hom'-age-able  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  homage; 
-able.]  Bound  to  pay  homage. 

“He  of  Holland  being  homageable  to  none.” — Howell, 
bk.  i.,  §  2,  let.  15. 

horn -ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  homag(e) ;  - er .] 
One  who  pays,  or  is  bound  to  pay,  homage  to  a 
superior  lord ;  one  who  holds  a  fee  of  another  by 
homage ;  a  vassal. 

“Those  which  have  been  homagers  and  tributaries  unto 
us  of  old  time.” — P.  Holland :  Livius,  p.  975. 

hom-al-I-a  -$e-9e ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homali(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Homaliads  ;  an  order  of  epigynous  exogens  ; 
alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  the  calyx  funnel-shaped,  adherent,  with  from 
five  to  fifteen  divisions ;  petals  the  same  number, 
glands  present ;  stamens  in  threes  or  sixes,  opposita 
the  petals  ;  styles,  three  to  five ;  ovary,  one-celled, 
with  two,  three,  or  five  parietal  placentre  ;  ovules, 
many,  pendulous  ;  fruit,  capsular  or  berried.  From 
tropical  Africa  or  India ;  known  genera,  three; 
species,  thirty  or  more. 

ho-inal'-I-adg,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  homali(um ); 
andEng.,&c.,pl.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  ordef 
Homaliace®  (q.  v.). 

ho-mal-l-iim,  s.  [Gr.  homalos=eYen,  smooth, 
equable,  consistent;  Lat.  suff.  -ium.  Named  be¬ 
cause  the  stamens  are  regularly  divided  into  fasci¬ 
cles  of  three.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Homaliaceea 
(q.  v.).  The  roots  of  some  American  species  ol 
Homalium  are  astringent,  and  used  as  a  remedy  in 
blennorrhoea. 

hom-fl.-l6-n6'-tus,  s.  [Greek  homalos  =  even, 
smooth,  and  notos,  noton= the  back.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  having  the 
tripartite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust  almost  lost. 

hom-a-lop  -sl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homalips(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  colubrine  snakes,  group  Sus- 
pecta.  The  nostrils  are  close  together  and  provided 
with  valves,  They  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Southern 
Asia. 

hom-a-lop  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  homalos— even,  smooth, 
and  opsis=  appearance.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Homalop- 
sidre  (q.  v.).  There  are  small  plates  over  the  face 
and  between  the  eyes. 

hom-a-lop  ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  homalos— even,  > 
smooth,  andpfera=wings,  pi.  of  pteron= a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Diptera ;  the  same  as 
Pupipara  (q.  v.). 

hom-a-lo’-ta,  s.  [Gr.  7iontaZos=smooth.] 

Entom. :  A  large  genus  of  Staphylinid®. 

hom'-si-rus,  s.  [Greek  homares  =  well  adjusted: 
homou  =  together,  and  an  obsolete  arb  —  to  join,  to 
fit.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  founded  by  Milne  Edwards  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  lobsters.  [Lobstee.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir;  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Sfrian.  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 
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home,  *hame,  *hom,  *hoom,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
ham  —  a  home,  a  dwelling;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heim; 
Icel.  heimr—a,  village,  heima= home;  Dan.  heim= 
home;  Sw .  hem;  Ger.  heim;  Goth,  haims  =  a  vil¬ 
lage  ;  Gr.  kome.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One’s  own  house  or  abode ;  the  house  or  dwell¬ 
ing  in  which  one  habitually  lives;  the  residence, 
dwelling,  or  abode  of  the  family  to  which  one  be¬ 
longs. 

“Pilgrims  who  journey  afar  from  their  homes  and  their 

country.”,  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

2.  One’s  own  country ;  one’s  fatherland ;  one’s  na¬ 
tive  country. 

“Why  thou  departed’ st  from  thy  native  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence  ;  the  seat. 

“  Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war.” 

Prior:  Ode  to  the  Queen,  32. 

4.  A  place  or  state  of  rest  or  comfort ;  a  future 
State ;  the  grave. 

“These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1. 

5.  A  benevolent  or  charitable  institution  or  estab¬ 
lishment  ;  as,  a  home  for  sailors,  an  orphans’  home, 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  one’s  home  or 
native  country ;  domestic,  internal ;  opposed  to  for¬ 
eign  •  as,  home  affairs,  home  comforts,  &c. 

2.  Close,  pointed,  poignant,  to  the  point,  direct. 

“More  direct  and  home  remonstrances  to  the  faulty  are 

necessary.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Ber.  28. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  To  one’s  home;  to  one’s  native  country  or  place 
of  abode;  homeward. 

“We'll  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  the  point ;  to  the  desired  end  or  aim  ;  to  the 
mark  aimed  at;  pointedly,  thoroughly,  closely, 
hard,  fully ;  as,  to  strike  home. 

“  I  cannot  speak  him  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  the  end ;  fully ;  to  the  full  extent ;  as,  to 
drive  a  nail  home. 

IT  1.  At  home: 

(1)  Literally: 

(а)  In  or  about  one’s  own  house  or  abode ;  near 
home:  not  at  a  distance. 

(б)  In  one’s  own  country,  as  distinguished  from 
abroad. 

“There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  Fig.:  At  one’s  ease;  as,  to  feel  one’s  self  at 
home. 

2.  At  home  in  or  with  anything:  Perfectly  con¬ 
versant,  familiar,  or  acquainted  with  a  subject. 

3.  To  come  home : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  return  to  one’s  own  home  or 
native  country. 

(2)  Naut.:  Said  of  an  anchor  when  it  loosens 
from  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or 
current. 

4.  To  come  home  to  a  person :  To  reach  one’s  con¬ 
science  ;  to  touch  a  person  deeply. 

5.  To  make  one's  self  at  home :  To  act  or  conduct 
one’s  self  in  the  house  of  another  as  unrestrainedly 
as  in  one’s  own  home. 

*6.  To  brinq  one's  self  home:  To  recover  what  one 
had  previously  lost. 

home-base,  s. 

Baseball:  The  base  at  which  the  batsman  stands 
and  which  is  the  last  goal,  or  home. 

*home-blow,  s.  A  well-directed,  effective,  or 
direct  blow  or  thrust. 

home-bound,  a.  Weather-bound;  kept  at  home 
by  extraneous  circumstances. 

‘‘Home-bound  by  weather  or  some  stated  feast.” 

Cowper:  The  Salad. 

home-brewed,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Brewed  or  made  at  home,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  made  at  a  brewery.  (Said  of 
liquors.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Ale  or  beer  brewed  at  home,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  made  in  a  brewery. 

home-circle,  s.  The  members  of  one  household 
or  family  ;  a  family  circle. 

Home-department,  s.  That  department  of  the 
executive  government  which  regulates  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country ;  it  is  presided  over  by  the 
Home  Secretary  (q.  v.).  [Home-office.]  {Eng.) 

home-farm,  s.  A  farm  on  the  lands  adjoining 
the  residence  of  a  landed  proprietor. 

home-grounds,  s.pl. 

Baseball :  The  grounds  situated  in  the  city  from 
which  the  club  hails. 


home-grown,  a.  Grown  or  produced  in  one’s 
own  garden  or  country  ;  not  foreign. 

Home-office,  s.  The  office  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Home-department  are  transacted.  {Eng.) 

*home-return,  s.  A  return  to  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try. 

“The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

Home  Rule.  s. 

Eng.  Hist,  dt  Polit. :  The  government  of  a  country 
by  means  of  an  authority  which  has  its  seat  within 
the  country  itself,  the  members  of  the  government 
being  elected  by  and  from  its  inhabitants.  As 
generally  used,  the  expression  indicates  local  self- 
government,  as  distinguished  from  national  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  a  country  being  said  to  be  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Home  Rule  when  it  manages  for  itself  con¬ 
cerns  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  while  being  still 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  term  is  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Irish  politics.  For  some  years  previously  to 
1885  a  Home  Ruleparty,  composed  of  a  section  of  the 
Irish  representatives,  had  existed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  the  General  Election  in  that  year 
fought  under  the  new  Reform  Acts,  it  was  largely 
reinforced,  it  now  being  about  five-sixths  of  the 
Irish  representation.  In  deference  to  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  Irish  feeling,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  head  of 
an  Administration  which  had  been  formed  with 
special  view  to  this  question,  brought  forward  a 
Bill  for  establishing  in  Dublin  a  Parliament,  with 
an  Executive  Government,  for  dealing  with  all 
affairs  specially  Irish.  The  measure  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  Parnell  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Rulers  as  a 
reasonable  fulfillment  of  Irish  demands,  but  it 
excited  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  not  only  from 
the  Conservatives,  but  also  from  an  important 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority,  together  with  a  Bill  for  buying 
out  the  Irish  landlords.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  (1886) 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  the  result  being 
unfavorable,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  again 
becoming  the  head  of  the  Administration  brought 
forward  another  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  was 
likewise  defeated.  Mr.  Gladstone  again  resigned 
(March,  1894),  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery. 

“  Mr.  Gladstone  was  anxious  to  link  his  name  with 
home  rule  for  Ireland,  and  should  his  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor  succeed  in  carrying  out  that  idea  the  credit  of  it 
would  be  given  to  the  venerable  statesman  who  gave  to  it 
the  marvelous  energies  of  his  old  age.” — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  March  31,  1894. 

Home-ruler,  s. 

Hist. :  One  of  an  Irish  political  party  which  aims 
at  obtaining  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  [Home-eUle.] 

home-run,  s. 

Baseball :  A  complete  circuit  of  the  bases  made 
before  the  batted  ball  is  returned  to  the  home-base. 

Home  Secretary,  s.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  department.  {Eng.) 

home-sick,  a.  Longing  for  home ;  affected  with 
home-sickness. 

home-stretch,  s. 

Sport.:  That  part  of  a  race-course  between  the 
last  turn  and  the  winning  post. 

home-wind,  s.  A  term  used  by  Longfellow  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  heaven  toward  the 
West. 

“  To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xxii. 

h5me'-born,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  born.) 

1.  Native,  domestic  ;  not  foreign. 

“  With  homeborn  lies  or  tales  from  foreign  lands.” 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  465. 

2.  Natural,  native. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  home  or  family; 
domestic. 

“Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness.” 

Cowper.-  Task,  iv.  140. 

home  -bred,  *home-bread,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and 
bredA 

1.  Domestic,  not  foreign. 

“  This  lowering  tempest  of  your  homebred  hate.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Natural,  native. 

“  Benignity  and  homebred  sense.” 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

3.  Not  polished  by  travel ;  plain,  artless,  unculti¬ 
vated,  rude. 

home -built,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  built.)  Built 
in  one’s  own  country. 

home  -drlv-en,  a.  [Eng.  home}  and  driven .] 

*1.  Driven  to  one’s  home  or  country. 

2.  Driven,  forced,  or  pushed  in  to  the  full  extent ; 
as,  a  homedriven  nail. 


home  -dwell-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  dwelling .] 
Dwelling  at  home ;  not  given  to  traveling ;  domesti¬ 
cated. 

home  -felt,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  felt.)  Inward, 
private. 

“  Such  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight.” 

Milton:  Comus,  262. 

home  -keep-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  keeping.) 
Staying  at  home ;  not  given  to  roaming.  {Shakesp. : 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1.) 

home  -less,  a.  [En g.  home ;  -less.)  Destitute  of 
or  without  a  home ;  having  no  home. 

“The  child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society,  friendless, 
homeless,  unbeloved.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  145. 

home’-llke,  a.  [Eng.  home;  -like.)  Resembling 
or  like  home;  homely. 

*home  -11-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  homely;  -ly.)  In  a 
homely  manner;  rudely, inelegantly,  plainly,  with¬ 
out  affectation. 

home  -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homely;  -ness.)  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  homely ;  plainness ;  free- 
om  from  affectation ;  simplicity ;  absence  of  polish 
or  refinement. 

“She  knew  well  that  she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested 
freely  on  her  own  homeliness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

home  -ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  home;  suff.  -ling.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native ;  one  born  in  the  country. 
“So  long  as  our  homelings  had  the  dominion  of  this 

isle.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  adj.:  Native. 

“The  homeling  inhabitants  call  it  Achileos-dromon.” — 
P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  200. 

home  -lot,  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  lot.)  An  inclosure 
on  or  in  which  a  mansion  stands;  a  home-farm. 

home  -ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  home;  -ly;  Ger.  heim- 
lich.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Living  at  home  with  one. 

“  And  the  enemyes  of  a  man  ben  thei  that  ben  homeli 
withhim.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  x.  36. 

2.  Familiar  with  one,  whether  living  at  home  with 
him  or  not. 

1  ‘  With  all  these  men  I  was  right  homely,  and  communed 
with  them  long  and  oft.” — Foxe:  Book  of  Martyrs;  Exam, 
of  W.  Thorpe. 

3.  Of  plain  features ;  plain,  not  beautiful,  not 
handsome.  (It  is  not  so  strong  as  ugly.) 

“It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home.” 

Milton:  Comus,  748. 

4.  Plain,  as  intended  for  home  use ;  not  fine  or 
elegant. 

5.  Without  affectation;  plain,  simple,  unvar¬ 
nished. 

“That  homely  prudence,  the  want  of  which  has  often 
been  fatal  to  men  of  brighter  genius  and  of  purer  virtue.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*B.  As  adverb:  Plainly,  simply,  rudely,  without 
affectation. 

“  There  he  was  welcomed  of  that  honest  syre, 

And  of  hisnged  beldame  homely  well.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  17. 

home  -If  n,  s.  [Eng.  home ;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  Raia  miraletus,  the  home  sand  ray,  of 
spotted  ray,  a  British  fish. 

homelyn-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Homelyn  (q.  ▼.). 

home  -made,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and  made.)  Made 
at  home  or  in  one’s  own  country  ;  not  manufactured 
abroad. 

h6-me-op'-g.-thy,  s.  [Homceopathy.] 

IT  For  this  word  and  others  derived  therefrom, 
see  under  Homceopathy. 

ho’-mer  (1),  fcho'-mer,  s.  [Heb.  chhomer=  a 
tide,  a  wave  of  the  sea ;  cement,  dirt,  filth,  mire  ;  a 
mound,  a  heap ;  the  measure  mentioned  in  the 
definition.] 

Metrol. :  A  Hebrew  dry  measure  containing  ten 
baths  or  ephahs  (Ezek.  xlv.  14).  It  is  mentioned 
also  in  Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Isa.  v.  10,  and  Hos.  iii.  2. 
Estimates  of  its  capacity  founded  on  Josephus 
make  it  86’696  gallons ;  founded  on  statements  by 
the  Rabbins,  44’286. 

If  The  homer  or  chomer  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  omer  or  ghomer  (Heb.  ghomer=(l)  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  (2)  a  measure)  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only 
in  Exod.  xvi.  16, 18,  33,  36,  which  was  the  tenth  part 
of  anephah  and  therefore  only  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  homer. 

ho  -mer  (2),  s.  [Hoemothee.] 

Ho-mer  (3),  s.  [The  Greek  epic  poet.]  (For  def. 
see  etym.) 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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homceomerisB 


Homer’s  moly,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  magicum. 

hom'-er  (4),  s.  [English  hom(e) ;  -er.]  A  pigeon 
trained  to  fly  home  from  distant  places. 

“The  principal  classes  are  devoted  to  homers." — London 
Daily  News. 

Ho-mer  -1c,  *Ho-mer  -Ic-ul,  a.  [Latin  Homer- 
icus ,  from  Gr.  Homerikos,  from  Homeros— Homer.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Homer,  or  to  the  poems  that 
bear  his  name;  resembling  the  poetry  or  verse  of 
Homer. 

Ho-mer-ol’-o-g^,  s.  [English  Homer ,  the  great 
Greek  poet,  and  Greek  logos—  a  discourse.]  A  dis¬ 
course  regarding  Homer ;  a  study  of  the  personality 
and  date  of  Homer,  and  the  origin  and  character  of 
his  poems. 

“Mr.  Gladstone,  in  treating  of  Homer,  or,  to  nse  his 
Own  word,  of  Homerology.” — London  Times. 

home  -sick-ness,  s.  [Eng.  home ,  and  sickness .] 

Mental  Path.:  A  vehement  desire  to  return  home, 
which  sometimes  affects  exiles,  especially  the  Swiss 
and  other  natives  of  mountainous  countries.  If  the 
mental  disease  be  trifled  with,  it  affects  the  phys¬ 
ical  health,  and  sometimes  terminates  fatally. 
[Nostalgia.] 

hdme  -Speak-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  home ,  and  speaking. \ 
Direct,  plain,  forcible ;  speaking  to  the  point. 

home -spun,  o.  &  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  spun.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Spun  or  wrought  at  home ;  home-made ; 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

“Instead  of  homespun  coifs  were  seen 
Good  pinners.” 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Fig. :  Plain,  homely,  unaffected,  rude. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Cloth  spun  or  made  at  home. 

“  Making  .  .  .  the  modest  apparel  of  homespun." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coarse,  homely,  simple,  or  unpolished 
person. 

“  What  hempen  homespuns  have  we  swaggering  here?” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

home-stall,  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  stall.']  A  home¬ 
stead  (q.  v.). 

home -stead,  s.  [Eng.  home,  and  stead.] 

1.  A  native  seat  or  place. 

2.  A  person’s  dwelling-house,  with  the  ground  and 
buildings  immediately  adjoining. 

“The  smouldering  homestead." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  122. 

homestead  privilege.  The  laws  of  this  country 
give  to  every  citizen,  and  to  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  the  right  to  a 
homestead  on  surveyed  lands  of  the  public  domain 
to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  or  160  acres,  or 
a  half -quarter  section,  or  80  acres;  the  former  in 
cases  of  lower  priced  lands  held  by  law  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  the  latter  of  high-priced  lands  held  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  when  disposed  to  cash  buyers.  The  preemp¬ 
tion  privilege  is  restricted  to  heads  of  families, 
widows,  or  single  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Every  soldier  and  officer  in  the  army,  and 
every  seaman,  marine,  and  officer  of  the  navy,  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  rebellion,  may  enter  160  acres  from 
either  class,  and  length  of  time  he  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  is  deducted  from  the  time  required 
to  perfect  title. 

home  -ward,  home'-ward§,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
hdmweard.] 

A.  As  adv.:  In  the  direction  of  home;  toward 
home ;  toward  one’s  native  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  in  the  direction  of  or  toward 
home ;  directed  or  turned  toward  home. 

“At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk.” 

Wordsworth:  Huth. 

homeward-bound,  a.  Bound  or  destined  for 
home  or  one’s  native  country :  especially  applied  to 
ships  returning  home  from  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
persons  coming  home  by  sea. 

hom-ich'-llne,  s.  [_Gt.  homichle—a  mist,  a  fog; 
suff.  -ine;  Ger.  homichlin.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Barnhardite  (q.  v.). 

hom'-I-§Id-al,  a.  [Eng.  homicid(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  homicide ;  murderous, 
deadly,  bloody. 

“The  troop  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess, 

With  homicidal  rage,  the  king  oppress.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  718. 

2.  Inclined  to  homicide;  as,  homicidal  mania 

(q.  v.). 

homicidal-mania,  s. 

Path. :  A  species  of  moral  insanity  in  which  there 
is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  the  life  of  one  or 
more  human  beings.  Called  also  androphonomania. 


hom  -l-?lde,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  homicidium, 
from  homo= a  man,  and  ccedo= to  kill;  Sp.  home- 
cida;  Ital.  omicida:  also  Lat.  homicida=a  mur¬ 
derer,  a  homicide.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed  this 
word  among  those  then  quite  recently  introduced 
into  English.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  killing  a  human  being. 

*2.  Destruction. 

“The  homicide  of  names  is  less  than  lives.” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

3.  One  who  kills  another;  a  manslayer. 

“Every  man’s  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 

To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

IT  Homicide  is  said  to  have  been  tried  at  Athens 
by  the  Areopagites.  Among  the  Jews,  willful  mur¬ 
der  was  capital:  but  for  accidental  murder  the 
offender  was  to  flee  to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
and  to  continue  there  till  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (see  Numbers  xxxv)  This  was  1451  B.  C. 

In  1828,  an  act  was  passed  in  England  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  justifiable  homicide  and  homicide  in 
its  various  degrees  of  guilt  and  circumstances  of 
provocation  and  willfulness. 

Animals  have  been  tried  and  punished  for  kill¬ 
ing  human  beings.  A  bull  was  hanged  for  homicide 
near  the  abbey  of  Beauprbs  in  May,  1499. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract) 

“  Homicide  iB  of  three  kinds:  justifiable,  excusable,  and 
felonious.  ...  1.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  divers 

kinds:  (1)  Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  neces¬ 
sity,  without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without 
any  inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  shadow  of  blame.  (2)  Homicides 
committed  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice  are: 
(a)  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  kills  a 
person  that  assaults  and  resists  him.  (6)  If  an  officer,  or 
any  private  person,  attempts  to  take  a  man  charged  with 
felony,  and  is  resisted,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  take  him, 
kills  him.  (c)  In  case  of  a  riot  or  rebellious  assembly,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  (d)  Where  the  prisoners  in 
a  jail,  or  going  to  a  jail,  assault  the  jailer  or  officer,  and 
he  in  his  defense  kills  any  of  them,  it  is  justifiable  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  an  escape.  .  .  .  (3)  Such  homicide 
as  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and 
atrocious  crime  is  justifiable  by  the  law  of  nature.  .  .  . 

2.  Excusable  homicide  is  of  two  sorts:  either  per  infortu¬ 
nium,  by  misadventure,  or  se  defendendo,  upon  a  principle 
of  self-preservation.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or  misad¬ 
venture,  is  where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any 
intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another.  .  .  . 

3.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  act  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human  creature, 
of  any  age  or  sex,  without  justification  or  excuse.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  killing  one’s  self  or  another  man.” 
— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

*hom  -1-form,  a.  [Lat.  homo=  a  man,  and  forma 
=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  man;  in 
human  shape. 

hom-i  let'-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Greek  homiletikos,  from 
homilia=  a  homily  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse;  conversa¬ 
tional,  companionable,  familiar. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  homiletics ;  hortatory. 

B.  Assubst.:  [Homiletics.] 
homiletic-theology,  s.  The  same  as  Homilet¬ 
ics  (q.  v.). 

hom-I-let '-Ic-ul,  [Eng.  homiletic;  -al. J  The 

same  as  Homiletic  (q.  v.). 

“These  are  commonly  called  homiletical  vertues.” — Wil¬ 
kins:  On  Real  Character,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

hom-I-let  -ics,  s.  [Homiletic.]  The  art  of 
preaching,  so  far  as  this  is  an  art ;  sacred  eloquence ; 
the  method  of  addressing  an  audience  on  the  high¬ 
est  subjects  which,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  is 
most  likely  to  affect  the  consciences,  the  hearts,  and 
the  intellect  of  the  hearers. 

♦hom-Il-i-ar'-I-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
homilia—  a  homily.]  A  collection  of  homilies. 

*[  Used  specially  of  a  book  of  homilies  issued  in 
the  eighth  century  by  or  under  the  auspices  of 
Charlemagne.  (Mosheim,&  c.) 

horn  -I-list,  *hom’-e-list,  s.  [English  homil(y) ; 
-isf.]  The  writer  or  composer  of  homilies ;  a 
preacher. 

“  To  this  good  homelist  I  have  been  ever  stubborn.” — 
Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

_  hom  -1-1^,  s.  [Lat.  homilia,  from  Gr .  homilia= 
living  together,  instruction,  meeting,  assembly,  a 
homily,  a  sermon.] 

Ordinary  Language,  Rhetoric,  < fee. : 

1.  At  first:  Homilia  (homily),  and  logos  (dis¬ 
course),  were  used  interchangeably ;  then  the  former 
term,  as  Photius  says,  was  limited  to  a  familiar  con¬ 
versation  between  the  preacher  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  who  questioned  each  other. 

2.  In  modern  times :  The  term  has  often  been  used 
for  a  discourse  read  from  a  book,  as  distinguished 
from  a  discourse  of  one’s  own  composition.  Two 
Books  of  Homilies,  to  be  read  in  churches  when  no 


sermon  was  prepared,  were  published  in  England  by 
authority  in  1547  and  1562.  The  first  is  attributed 
mainly  to  Cranmer  and  the  latter  to  Jewell. 

“  Homilies  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  usual  in  former 
times;  a  most  commendable  institution,  as  well  then 
to  supply  the  casual,  as  now  the  necessary  defect  of  ser¬ 
mons.” — Hooker . 

3.  Now:  Often  used  for  a  simple  discourse  of  the 
preacher’s  own  composition  on  some  practical  sub. 
ject. 

4.  Fig. :  A  tedious  exhortation  by  any  one,  a 
father  for  instance,  on  some  moral  point. 

“As  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies.”  . , 

Byron:  Gain,  11. 2. 

hom’-I-ne§,  s.pl.  [Homo.] 

hom’-ing,  a.  [Eng.  hom(e) ;  -ing.]  Coining  or 
returning  home ;  specifically  applied  to  such  birds 
as  the  carrier-pigeon,  which  have  the  faculty  of  re¬ 
turning  home  from  great  distances  to  the  place 
where  they  are  reared  or  kept. 

hom-In-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [  Latin  homo,  genitive 
homin(is) ;  fem.  pi.  aclj.  suff.  -idee.]  [Homo.] 

Z06I.,  &c.:  A  family  sometimes  constituted  for 
the  reception  of  Homo  or  man.  Now  more  generally 
called  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others  Anthropidte 
(q.  v.). 

hom  -I-n^,  subst.  [West  Indian  auhUminea  = 
parched  corn.]  Maize  hulled  and  coarsely  ground, 
used  as  food  when  mixed  with  water  and  boiled  or 
baked. 

ho -mo  (pZ.  hom  -I-ne§),  s.  [Lat.=a  human  be¬ 
ing,  including  a  man,  woman,  or  child.] 

Anthropol.,  Z06I.,  (&c.:  Linnaeus’  name  for  the 
crowning  genus  of  the  class  Mammalia.  He  makes 
it  include  two  species :  Homo  sapiens,  or  man,  and 
H.  troglodytes,  or  the  chimpanzee.  Cuvier  limited 
his  order  Bimana  to  man.  Prof.  Huxley  also  ex¬ 
cludes  the  chimpanzee  and  other  apes  from  the 
family  Anthropidae  of  the  order  Primates,  and  rele¬ 
gates  them  to  the  Simiadre.  [Anthbopidje.] 

ho-mo-,  hom-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  Aomos=same.]  A 
prefix  used  to  signify  sameness,  similarity,  or  like¬ 
ness  ;  the  opposite  to  hetero-  (q.  v.). 

hom-6-car  -pous,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Greek 
karpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  Having  all  the  fruits  of  a  flower-head  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

hom-0-9en’-trIc,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  ken- 
tron=a  center.]  Having  the  same  center;  concen¬ 
tric. 

hom-o-cer-cul,  o.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  kerkos 
=tail.] 

Ichthyology  and  Palaeontology : 

1.  Of  a  tail:  Equally  lo'oed ;  having  equal  lobes. 

2.  Of  a  fish:  Having  an  equally-lobed  tail. 

homocercal-tail,  s. 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz 
to  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  of  a  fish  when  the  tail,  if 
not  single,  is  equally  divided.  It  is  first  known  in 
the  Magnesian  limestone,  which  is  of  Middle  Per¬ 
mian  age,  becoming  more  common  with  each  new 
formation,  till  now  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  the 
9,000  known  species  of  fish  have  homocercal  tails. 

hom-och'-ro-mous,  adj.  [Pref.  homo-;  Greek 
chroma— color,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  ] 

Bot. :  Having  all  the  flowers  on  a  capitulum  of 
the  same  color. 

hom-od'-ro-mous,  ho-mod -ro-mal,  a.  [Gr. 

homodromos,  from  homos— same,  and  dromos= a 
course,  a  running.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  generating  spiral  of 
a  flower  turns  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
central  stem.  Example,  the  Bird-cherry,  Prunus 
padus. 

*2.  Mech. :  _  Applied  to  levers  of  the  second  and 
third  kinds,  in  which  the  power  and  weight  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  and  so  move  in  the 
same  direction.  [Levee.] 

ho-mce-o-,  pref.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  homoios, 
=like,  resembling.]  Like,  resembling. 

♦ho-mce-o Aner  -I-g,,  s.  [Gr.  homoiomereia,  from 
komoios=like,  and  meris=  a  share,  a  portion.]  Like¬ 
ness  or  identity  of  parts ;  homogeneity  in  elements. 

“  The  doctrine  of  homceomeria,  or  the  similarity  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  to  the  whole.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),1 
iii.  35.  | 

ho-mce-d-mer'-i-se,  s.  pi.  [Homceomeeia.]  (See 
extract.) 

“Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenee,  born  about  B.  0.  500,  re¬ 
duced  all  origin  and  decay  to  a  process  of  mingling  and 
unmingling,  but  assumed  as  ultimate  elements  an  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  primitive  qualitatively  determinate  sub¬ 
stances,  called  by  him  seeds  of  things,  by  Aristotle 
elements  consisting  of  homogeneous  parts,  and  by  later 
writers  (employing  a  term  formed  from  Aristotelian 
phraseology)  homceomerice.” — Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.,  i. 
63. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r*  wore’  wolf’  wort>  wb6,  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  q;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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h6-moe-6-merIan  I§m,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  homoeo- 
meria;  n  connective,  and  suff.  -ism.]  The  Anaxa- 
gorean  system  of  philosophy.  [  Homceomebi.®.  J 

“Atomism  is  homceomerianism  stripped  of  phenomenal 
qualities.” — Lewes:  Hist. Philosophy,  i.  102. 

h6-mce-6-mer'-Ic,  ho-moe-o  mer  -Ic-el,  a. 

[Homceomebia.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  sameness 
of  parts  or  elements  ;  supporting  or  receiving  the 
doctrine  of  the  homogeneity  of  elements. 

hd-mce-om  er-y,  s.  [Homceomebia.]  The  same 
as  Homceomeeianism  (q.  v.). 

“Next,  let’s  examine  with  a  curious  eye 
Anaxagoras’s  philosophy, 

By  copious  Greece  termed  homceomery.” 

Creech:  Lucretius,  i.  843. 

*ho-mce  om  -e-tr^,  s.  [Gr.  7iomoiog=like,  and 
metron=  a  measure.]  The  same  as  Homceomebia 
(q.  v.). 

h6-mce-6-morph'-i§m,  s.  [Homceomoephous.] 
The  same  as  Isomoephism  (q.  v.). 

hd-moe-6-morph  -ous,  a.  [Gr.  homoiomorphos 
=of  like  form;  homoios=like,  and  morphe=loTm.] 
The  same  as  Isomoephous  (q.  v.) . 

fho-mce-o-path,  s.  [Fr.  homiopathe.]  The 
same  as  Homceopathist  (q.  v.). 

ho-mce-o-path-ic,  ho-mce-o-path-Ic-el,  adj • 

[Eng.,  &c.,  homoeopath  {ic) ;  -ic,  -ical.) 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  homoeopathy ;  as,  ho¬ 
moeopathic  medicines. 

2.  Fig. :  In  infinitesimally  small  doses  ;  on  a  very 
small  scale  ;  as,  a  homoeopathic  measure  of  reform. 

ho-mce-o-patll'-Ic-SLl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  homceo- 
pathical;  - ly.\  In  a  homoeopathic  manner  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  homoeopathy. 

ho-moe-op  ’-9,-thIst,  s.  [English  homoeopath{y)  ; 
-isf.]  One  who  practices  or  believes  in  homoeop¬ 
athy  ;  a  homoeopath. 

ho-moe-op’-a-thjf,  s.  [Gr.  homoios=like,  simi¬ 
lar,  andpathe—a.  passive  state,  suffering,  or  pathos 
=suffering.] 

Med. :  The  system  of  medicine  which  aims  at  cur¬ 
ing  diseases  by  administering  medicines  which 
produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  they  are 
designed  to  remove.  The  Latin  dictum  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  “Similia  similibus  curantur.”  Its  founder 
was  Samuel  Hahnemann  (1755-1843)  ,  born  at  Meissen 
in  Upper  Saxony.  In  1790,  while  investigating  the 
operation  of  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers, 
he  found  that  a  dose  of  the  bark  which  he  took 
produced  in  himself  phenomena  like  those  of  the 
fever  it  was  designed  to  combat._  Pursuing  his 
experiments,  he  believed  he  had  discovered  a  gen¬ 
eral  law  that  like  was  cured  by  like,  and  in  1810 
ublished  his  Organon  of  the  Healing  Art,  in  which 
e  explained  his  system,  calling  it  for  the  first  time 
homoeopathy.  Thus  to  rub  the  affected  part  with 
snow  is  beneficial  in  frostbite,  so  are  heated  spirits 
of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine  in  burns.  He  appealed 
also  to  the  effects  of  vaccination  in  preventing  or 
mitigating  small-pox.  This,  however,  is  not  curing 
like  by  like,  though  there  is  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.  Hahnemann  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  attempted  experimentally;  to  ascertain 
what  therapeutic  agent  to  prescribe  in  each  case. 
Experience  has  shown  them  that  the  doses  should 
be  exceedingly  minute.  The  great  majority  of 
medical  men  reject  the  system,  though  it  has  many 
advocates  here  and  abroad.  Homoeopathy  is  op¬ 
posed  to  Heteropathy  or  Allopathy  (q.  v.). 

hom-ceo-§au'-rI-<i,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homceo-,  and 
Gr.  sauros,  saura=a  lizard.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Saurians,  resembling  liz¬ 
ards  ;  two  species  occur  in  the  Solenhofen  schist. 
{Larousse.) 

hom-ce-6-so  -len,  s.  [Pref.  homceo-,  and  Latin 
solen,  Gr.  sdlen= a  channel,  a  gutter,  a  pipe.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  family  Tubulipor- 
id®.  Homceosolen  ramulosus  is  from  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  England.  {Morris.) 

hom-ce-6-zo  -ic,  hom-dio-zo  -Ic,  a.  [Prefix 
homceo-,  and  Gr.  zoon  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
Phys.  Geog.  &  Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  zones  or 
belts  upon  the  earth’s  surface  containing  similar 
forms  of  life.  They  are  not  identical  with  zones  of 
latitude,  but  depend  partly  on  the  present  climate 
of  the  regions,  partly  on  the  former  geological  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  sea. 

%  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  constructed  a  map  rep¬ 
resenting  the  homoeqzoic  belts  of  marine  life. 

hom-og’-jl-mous,  a.  [Gr.  homogamo8=mamed_, 
together:  pref.  homo-,  Gr.  gamos,  and  English  suff. 
-ows.] 

Botany :  . 

1.  Having  all  the  flowers  of  a  capitulum  her¬ 
maphrodite.  {Bindley.)  .  . 

2.  Having  the  stamens  and  pistils  ripe  at  the 
same  time.  This  occurs  in  most  cases  in  hermaph¬ 
rodite  flowers.  [1.] 


hom-og'-st-mjf,  hom-6-ga-mI-a,  s.  [Homoga- 

mous.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  a 
composite  plant  having  the  flowers  of  the  capitule 
all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  A  term  used  when  both  stamens  and  pistils  in 
an  hermaphrodite  flower  were  “  formed  exactly  at 
the  same  period  ” — i.  e.,  came  to  maturity  together. 
The  same  as  Synacmy. 

hom-6-gan-glI-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  gangliata ;  Gr.  gangglion=  a  tumor  under 
the  skin.]  [Ganglion.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  the 
class  Articulata,  from  the  symmetrical  disposition 
of  its  nervous  centers.  The  body  presents  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  symmetrical  form.  {Owen:  Compar. 
Anat.  Invertebrata  (1843),  pp.  13, 14.) 

hom-o-gah'-gll-ate,  a.  [Homogangliata.] 
ZoOl. :  Having  a  ganglionic  nervous  system,  in 
which  the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  arranged ;  of 
or  belonging  to  the  homogangliata.  {Owen,  &c.) 

“We  find  in  fact  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  great  homo- 
gangliate  series  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  an  extensive 

?roup  of  vermiform  animals.” — Owen:  Invertebrata,  p. 
30. 

*hom'-0-gene,  a.  [Fr.  homog&ne,  from  Gr.  hom¬ 
ogenes .]  The  same  as  Homogeneous  (q.  v.). 

“Know  you  the  sapor  pontick?  sapor  styptick? 

Or,  what  is  homogene  or  heterogene?  ” 

Ben  Jonson :  Alchymist,  ii.  5. 

hom-o-gen'-e-g,l,  a.  [Eng.  homogen{e) ;  -ah] 
Homogeneous. 

“Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  190. 

hom-6-gen'-e-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homogeneal; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous  ; 
homogeneity. 

hom-6  ge-ne  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  homogene;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous ;  same¬ 
ness  or  uniformity  of  parts  or  elements. 

“  I  say,  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  strong  presumption, 
that  Nature  intends  an  utter  homogeneity  of  matter  before 
she  fall  upon  her  work  of  efformation;  she  so  constantly 
bringing  it  to  as  perfect  homogeneity  as  we  can  possibly 
discern  with  our  senses.” — More:  Antidote  against  Athe¬ 
ism,  App.  ch.  11,  s.  8. 

hom  o-gen'-e-ous,  a.  [Gr.  homoqenes=ot  the 
same  kind ;  homos=same,  and  f/enos=kind.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  or  composed  of  the 
same  or  similar  parts  or  elements  ;  of  the  same  kind 
or  nature  ;  uniform  in  structure  or  elements. 

“  It  was  against  the  first  principles  of  Nature,  and  false, 
that  a  heap  or  accumulation  should  be,  and  not  be  of 
homogeneous  things.” — State  Trials;  Earl  of  Strafford  (an. 
1640). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Science :  Of  the  same  kind ;  having  a  uni¬ 
form  nature,  principle,  or  composition ;  having  a 
uniform  substance  or  structure.  {Loudon,  Harvey, 
&c.) 

2.  Alg. :  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homogeneous 
when  each  term  contains  the  same  number  of  literal 
factors ;  thus,  ax%  +  bxy  +  c3  is  a  homogeneous  ex¬ 
pression. 

homogeneous-light,  s. 

Optics:  Light  purer  than  an  ordinary  luminous 
body  can  furnish.  To  obtain  a  pure  yellow,  com¬ 
mon  salt  should  be  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  Bun¬ 
sen’s  burner.  To  produce  a  pure  red,  ordinary  light 
must  be  transmitted  through  glass  colored  with 
suboxide  of  copper.  For  a  pure  blue,  ordinary 
light  should  be  transmitted  through  a  glass  trough 
with  parallel  sides.  Called  also  monochromatic 
light. 

*[  Homogeneous  vitrecms  rocks : 

Petrol.:  Vitreous  rocks  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous.  The  microscope,  however,  shows 
that  they  inclose  microliths.  {Rutley.) 

hom-o  gen  -e-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  homogeneous; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous ; 
homogeneity. 

“The  homogeneousness  of  the  population  drew  even  the 
foreign  element  of  the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
established  institutions.”— Gardiner  <&  Mullinger:  Introd. 
to  English  Hist.,  ch.  ii. 

hom-o-gen'-e-sls,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng.  gen- 

esis  (q.  v«)»3 

Biol'.:  The  ordinary  method  of  biogenesis,  that  is, 
of  the  production  of  living  matter  from  that  which 
is  itself  living  matter  of  the  same  kind.  By  homo¬ 
genesis  “  the  living  parent  gives  rise  to  offspring 
which  passes  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes  as 
itself :  like  gives  rise  to  like.”  {Huxley :  Pres.  Add. 
Brit.  Assoc. ,  1870,  p.  lxxvii.)  It  is  opposed  to  Xeno- 
genesis  (q.  v.). 

hom-o-gen-et-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  homogen(esis) ; 
- etic .]  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  hom¬ 
ogenesis  (q.  v.). 


horn  -6-gen§ ,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  gennai 
=to  produce.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Lindley,  in  1839,  to  Exogens. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to  such  exogens  as 
have  only  one  zone  of  wood,  however  old,  instead  of 
annual  zones.  Examples,  the  Nepenthace®,  &c. 

*hom-6g'-en-f ,  s.  [Gr.  homogeneia,  from  homo- 
genes=of  the  same  kind.]  Joint  or  like  nature. 

"Every  part  retnrneth  to  hia  nature,  or  homogeny.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  333. 

U  The  word  has  been  revived  by  some  biologists 
to  signify  the  same  as  homology,  but  embodying  in 
the  etymology,  in  a  way  that  homology  does  not, 
the  idea  of  evolution. 

hom '-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  homos= same,  and  graphs 
=to  write.] 

1.  Mil.:  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals  by  means 
of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 

2.  Philol.:  A  word  which  has  exactly  the.  same 
form  as  another,  but  is  of  a  different  origin  and 
meaning ;  as  fair,  the  noun— a  market,  and  fair,  the 
adjective=handsome,  &c. 

hom-6-graph-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  homograph ;  -ic.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  term  applied  to  two  figures  so  related 
that  to  any  point  in  one  only  one  point  in  the  other 
corresponds,  and  vice  versa;  while  to  points  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  line  in  either  correspond  collinear  points 
in  the  other;  also  to  rows  of  points,  pencils  of 
light,  &c. 

2.  Orthog.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  homographs  or 
homograpny  ;  employing  the  same  character  always 
to  represent  the  same  sound. 

hom  og  -rg-phy,  s.  [Eng.  homograph ;  - y .] 
Orthog. :  The  representation  of  each  distinct 
sound  by  a  distinctive  character,  which  is  employed 
for  that  sound  only. 

hom-oi-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  fio»ioios=like,  resembling, 
similar.]  [Homceo.] 

hom  oi  op  -to-ton,  s.  [Gr.  homoioptotos,  from 
Aomoios= like,  and p£otos= falling.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  wnich  the  several 
parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case  or  a  term 
of  like  sound. 

Hom  di-ofi  -sl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  homoiousios: 
from  pref.  homoio-,  and  cmsta=essence.]  [Homo- 
OUSIAN.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  similar  nature.  [Homoousian.] 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Homoiousians  or  their 
tenets. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  term  applied  to  the  Euse- 
bians  and  to  the  Semiarians  generally,  from  their 
asserting  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a  substance 
similar  to,  but  not  the  same  as,  the  Father. 
h6m-di-6-z6  -ic,  a.  [Homceozoic.] 
hom -o-la,  s.  [A  mythological  name  {Agassiz). 
Homoloios=a  name  of  Zeus  in  Boeotia.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Homolid®. 
The  head  is  very  spiny,  with  an  advanced  and  den¬ 
ticulated  projection  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Type,  Homola  spinifrons,  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

hom-d'-lI-gn§,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homol (a) ;  -ian.] 
ZoOl. :  The  family  Homolid®  (q.  v.) . 
hom-ol  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homol{a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Homolians ;  a  family  of  decapod  crusta¬ 
ceans;  sub-order  Anomoura  ;  carapace  spiny  and 
rostrate;  inner  antenn®  long'  three  middle  pairs 
of  claws  long  and  cylindrical ;  the  fifth  short,  not 
used  in  locomotion. 

hom-ol-6-gate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  homologatum, 
sup.  of  homologo,  from  Gr.  homologed=to  agree: 
homos— same,  and  lego= to  say.]  To  approve,  to 
agree  to,  to  ratify,  to  establish. 
h6-mol-6-ga'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  homologat{e) ;  -ion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  homologating  ;  ratifica¬ 
tion,  approval. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  technical  expression  signifying 
an  act  by  which  a  person  approves  of  a  deed,  the 
effect  of  which  approbatory  act  is  to  render  that 
deed,  though  in  itself  defective,  binding  upon  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  homologated. 

hom-6-lo  J  -i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  homolog{y) ;  -ical.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  homology ;  homologous, 
hom-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  homological; 
-ly.]  In  a  homological  manner  or  sense. 

hom  o-lo-gofi  -men-g.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  homologou¬ 
mena  =  things  granted  ;  homologeo  —  to  speak  the 
same  language ;  to  agree  with.] 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  term  used  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  regarding  those  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  which  was  deemed  so  strong  that 


boll  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh&n  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§hm  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 


homologous 

they  were  accepted  at  once,  or  at  least  without 
lengthened  inquiry.  The  books  thus  designated 
were  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
thirteen  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (that  to  the 
Hebrews  not  being  one) ,  1  John,  and  1  Peter.  (Op- 
posedto  Antilogoumena.) 

ho-mol'-o-gous,  a.  [Gr.  homo(ogros=  saying  the 
same,  agreeing:  homos=same ,  and  logos=  a  word,  a 
discourse;  lego=  to  say,  to  speak.J  Having  the 
same  position,  proportion,  value,  or  structure ; 
Used  in— 

1.  Alg. :  Having  the  same  relative  proportions  or 
value,  as  the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  conse¬ 
quents  of  a  proportion. 

2.  Biol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  parts  constructed 
upon  the  same  fundamental  plan. 

3.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  organic  compounds 
differing  from  each  other  in  composition  by  CH2  or 
any  multiple  thereof,  as  formic  acid,  HCO-OH,  and 
acetic  acid,  CHo'COOH,  are  homologous.  Bodies 
thus  related  exhibit  for  the  most  part  a  regular 
gradation  of  properties  both  physical  and  chem¬ 
ical.  The  chemical  energy  of  bodies  thus  related 
continually  decrease  as  their  molecules  become 
heavier.  Bodies  belonging  to  the  same  homolo¬ 
gous  series  exhibit  for  the  most  part  regular  grada¬ 
tions  of  boiling  points  and  atomic  volume. _ 

4.  Crystallog. :  Essentially  the  same  as  in  Geom¬ 
etry  (q.v.).  . 

6.  Geom. :  Applied  to  the  parts  of  similar  magni¬ 
tudes,  which  are  like  placed.  Between  any  two 
magnitudes  whatever,  which  are  similar,  the  ratio 
of  any  two  homologous  elements  of  the  same  name 
is  always  constant. 

hom-o-lo-graph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  homos= same ;  holos 
=  whole,  and  grapho  =  to  write.]  Maintaining  or 
preserving  true  relations  or  proportions  of  parts  as 
to  size,  form,  &c. 

homolographic-projection,  s.  A  method  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface  on  a  map 
or  chart,  so  that  all  the  portions  laid  down  shall  pre¬ 
serve  their  proper  relative  size  and  form, 
hom'-o-logue,  s.  [Homologous.] 

Biol. :  The  same  organ  in  different  animals  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function. 

If  Often  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  parts  pre¬ 
senting  homology  of  structure.  [Homology.] 
hom-or-6-gy,  s.  [Greek  homologia= agreement, 
conformity.]  [Homologous.] 

Biol. :  The  relation  between  parts,  results  from 
them  haying  been  developed  out  of  the  same  em¬ 
bryonic  structures ;  as  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  fore¬ 
leg  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the 
“  wings  ”  of  a  pteropod  and  the  tentacles  of  a  cuttle¬ 
fish. 

If  Serial  homology : 

Biol. :  The  likeness  between  parts  which  appear 
to  be  the  modified  development  of  structures  simi¬ 
larly  repeated,  as  the  humerus  and  femur  in  verte¬ 
brate,  or  the  maxillee,  maxillipeds,  and  ambulatory 
limbs  of  Crustacea. 

ho-mom’-g.-lous,  ho-mom-al-lous,  a.  [Pref. 

homo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  hollomai= to  spring,  to  leap, 
to  bound.] 

Bot. :  Bending  in  a  similar  direction,  as  when 
leaves  inserted  all  round  a  stem  tend  to  turn  in  the 
same  direction. 

hom-o-morph'-a,  s.  [Pref.  homo-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  morphe— form,  shape.] 

Entom. :  A  term  occasionally  used  for  insects  in 
which  the  larva  is  like  the  imago,  except  that  it  has 
no  wings.  Examples,  Hemiptera,  Homoptera,  Or- 
thoptera,&c. 

hom-6-morph  -i§m,  s.  [Pref.  homo- ;  Gr.  viorphe 
=form,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ism.] 

Biol. :  Resemblance  in  certain  external  charac¬ 
ters  found  in  classes,  orders,  genera,  &c.,  which  are 
not  really  akin  to  each  other.  A  bat  and  a  bird  are 
not  akin,  yet  they  resemble  each  other  in  having 
wings.  Some  hawk-moths  look  like  Hymenoptera ; 
certain  prickly  euphorbias  and  cacti  are  so  much 
alike  before  flowering  that  the  chief  method  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  is  to  cut  them  across  and  see  if 
they  are  milky,  the  genera  Euphorbia  being  so  and 
the  Cacti  not. 

hom-o-morph'-ous, s.  [Pref .homo-;  Gr .morphe 
=form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Biol. :  Having  the  same  form  or  appearance ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  phenomena  of  homomorphism  (q.  v.). 
hom  -o-morph-y,  s.  [Homomokpha.] 

Bot . :  A  term  used  when  the  florets  of  the  disc  in  a 
composite  flower  become  ligulate  like  those  of  the 
ray. 

hom-o-ne'-me-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hovio-,  and  Gr. 
nema= that  which  is  spun,  yarn,  a  thread;  neo=  to 
spin.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fries  to  Algae  and  Fungi 
now  ranked  under  Thallogens. 

hom'-b-nym,  *hom-o-nyme,  s.  [Fr.  homonyme, 
from  Gr.  homonymos  =  having  the  same  name: 
homos= same,  and  onyma ,  ASolic  form  of  onoma=  a 
name.] 
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Philol. :  A  word  having  the  same  sound  and  per¬ 
haps  also  the  same  spelling  as  another,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  meaning ;  a  word  which  represents  more  than 
one  object,  as  bear,  verb,  and  bear,  substantive. 

“The  words  Xos  and  Ion,  which  furnished  a  name  for 
the  violet  hue,  for  a  spear,  and  for  poison,  being  really 
homonyms.” — Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  104. 

hom-o-nym'-ic,  hom-6-nym’-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
homonym ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  homo¬ 
nyms  or  homonymy. 

ho-mon'-y-mous,  a.  [Gr.  homonymos.]  [Ho¬ 
monym.] 

Philol.:  Having  the  same  sound  and  even  spell¬ 
ing,  but  differing  in  meaning;  applied  to  two  or 
more  things  ;  equivocal,  ambiguous. 

“Equivocal  words,  or  those  which  signify  several 
things,  are  called  homonymous  or  ambiguous.” — Watts: 
Logic. 

ho-mon -y-mofis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  homonymous; 
-ly.]  In  an  homonymous  manner  or  sense;  equivo¬ 
cally;  ambiguously. 

ho-mon-y-my,  s.  [Gr.  homonymia,  from  homon¬ 
ymos.]  [Homonym.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
homonymous  ;  a  sameness  of  name  with  a  difference 
in  meaning ;  ambiguity  ;  equivocation. 

“  They  attribute  the  homonymy  of  the  same  names  to 
the  powers  and  vertues  which  the  gods  do  give,  and 
whereof  they  be  the  authors.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  24. 

fhom-o-om'-er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  homo-  and  Gr. 
homer  os = joined  together,  bound.] 

Bot.:  Joined  together,  compact. 

homoomerous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  with  an  unstratified  thallus.  They 
are  divided  into  Gelatinous  lichens  and  Pictorial 
lichens.  ( ThomS .) 

hom-6-ofi  -sI-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  homoousios,  pref. 
homo-,  and  Gr.  ousia=(l)  that  which  is  one’s  own, 
one’s  substance,  property;  (2)  the  being,  essence, 
or  true  nature  of  a  thing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consubstantial,  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  or  essence.  Used  specially,  if  not  even  ex¬ 
clusively,  of  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  whom 
it  asserts  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the  first. 
That  this  is  the  Scriptural  view  was  authoritatively 
decided  by  the_  Council  of  Nice  in  A.  D.  325.  Op¬ 
posed  to  Homoiousian  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  The  party  constituting  the 
majority  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  held  homoou- 
sian  doctrine,  and  established  it  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  After  manifold  troubles  and  vicissitudes 
[Aeianism],  it  became  the  general  faith  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  is  still  held  and  embodied  in  the  symbol¬ 
ical  books  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  German,  Swiss, 
English,  Scottish,  and  other  churches.  The  Hom- 
oousians  are  sometimes  called  from  their  leader 
Athanasians.  [Athanasian.] 

*hom-op  -g.-thy,  s.  [Greek  homos=  same,  and 
p a tftos = suff  ering .  ]  Sympathy;  similarity  of  feel¬ 
ing. 

hom-o-pet  -9,-lous,  a.  [Pref.  homo-  ;  Gr .peta- 
lon=a  leaf,  (mod.  bot.)  a  petal,  and  suff.  -ous.J 
Bot.:  Having  petals  of  the  same  kind;  used  spe¬ 
cially  of  composites  which  have  all  the  flowers  in 
the  capitule  modeled  alike — i.  e.,  all  tubular,  or  all 
ligulate. 

hom'-o-phone,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  7io??tos=same, 
and  phone= sound.  ] 

1.  A  letter  or  character  expressing  a  like  sound  to 
another. 

2.  A  word  or  sound  agreeing  in  sound  with 
another,  but  having  a  different  meaning  and  even 
spelling ;  as,  heir  and  air,  bare  and  bear,  &c. 

hom-oph  -6-nous,  a.  [Greek  homophonos,  from 
homos = same,  a  n  d  p  ho  ne = s  o  u  n  d .  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  the  same  sound  or  pitch  ;  unisonous. 

2.  Expressing  the  same  letter  or  sound  with 
another. 

II.  Philol. :  Agreeing  in  sound,  but  differing  in 
sense. 

If  Homophonous  words  or  syllables :  Words  or  syl¬ 
lables  having  the  same  sound,  but  differently  spelt; 
as,  air  and  heir. 

ho-moph'-o-ny,  subst.  [Greek  homophonia;  Fr. 
homophonie .]  [Homophonous.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sameness  of  sound  or  pitch. 

2.  Greek  Music:  Unison  of  voices  or  instruments 
of  the  same  character. 

hom-6-pla§-my,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Greek 
plasma  —  anything  formed  or  molded,  an  image ; 
plasso=to  form,  to  mold.] 

Biol. :  The  name  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of 
plants  belonging  to  one  order,  which,  in  many 
respects,  resemble  those  ranked  under  another. 
Thus  there  are  euphorbias  which,  when  not  in  flow¬ 
er,  might  be  mistaken  for  cacti,  though  their  struct¬ 
ure  is  really  widely  different.  [Homomorphism.] 


homothalamous 

hom-6-plas  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  English 
plastic  (q.v.).]  [Homoplasmy.] 

Biol. :  Similarly  formed,  presenting  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  homoplasmy  (q.  v.). 
thom-op  -ter,  s.  [Homoptera.] 

Entom.:  One  of  the  homoptera  (q.  v.). 
hom-op'-ter-a,  s.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  homopteros= 
of  the  same  plumage,  of  like  feather,  kindred  ;  pref. 
homo-  (q.  v.),  and  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron= a  wing.] 
Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  having  the 
anterior  wings  membraneous  throughout.  When 
at  rest  they  fold 
over  the  lower 
ones.  The  mouth 
is  turned  back¬ 
ward,  so  as  to 
spring  from  the 
back  of  the  head. 

The  antennae  are 
small,  having 
but  few  joints ; « 
ocelli  present; 
females  with  an 
ovipositor  of 
three-  toothed 
blades.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Coccina  (or  Scale  insects),  the  Phytoph- 
thiria  (Aphidee  or  Plant  lice),  and  the  Cicadaria 
(Cicadas). 

hom-op'-ter-gm,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  or  Gr.  homop - 
ter(a) ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an.] 

Entom.:  One  of  the  homoptera. 

hom-op’-ter-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr.  homop • 
ter  (a ) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  homoptera  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  wings  formed  as  in  that  insect  sub-order. 

hom-or  -gg,-n<i>  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  pi.  of  Gr. 
organon= an  instrument,  a  tool,  an  organ.] 

Bot. :  One  of  two  great  primary  sub-kingdoms  or 
classes  into  which  Prof.  Schultz,  on  physiological 
principles,  divides  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  plants  having  rotation  (q.v.),  as  opposed 
to  cyclosis  (q.v.).  It  contains  the  cellular  flower¬ 
less  plants  and  some  flowering  plants  of  low  organ¬ 
ization. 

hom  -o-styled,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng.  styled, 
from  style  (Bot.)  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  Having  styles  all  of  the  same  length.  Op¬ 
posed  to  heterostyled  (q.  v.). 

hom-6-tax-e-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  homotax  (is) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -eous.] 

Geol. :  (See  the  compound.) 

homotaxeous-deposits,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Deposits  presenting  the  phenomenon  of 
homotaxis  (q.  v.) . 

hom-o-tax'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  homotaxi(s) ;  -al.] 
Contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so;  specif.,  occurring 
in  strata  occupying  the  same  geological  position. 
The  same  as  Homotaxeous  (q.  v.). 

hom  o-tax'-x-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  homotaxial; 
-ly.]  Contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so;  specif., 
with  reference  to  the  geological  occurrence  of 
fossils  in  the  same  strata. 

“If,  however,  we  look  at  them  homotaxially  from  the 
point  of  view  offered  by  European  Meiocenes,  they  are 
Meiocene.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  ii. 

hom-6-tax  -i§,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  taxis— 
an  arranging.] 

Geology : 

1.  Gen.:  The  arrangement  of  strata  in  different 
localities,  apparently  in  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  geological  series,  without  its  being  known 
whether  or  not  they  are  contemporaneous  . 

2.  Spec.:  The  existence  of  the  same  fossils,  or 
many  of  them,  in  strata  widely  separated  in  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  or  at  least  not  occurring  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  have  their  relative  age  tested  by 
proved  continuity,  or  by  visible  superposition. 
Formerly  the  occurrence  of  such  beds,  even  in 
remotely  separated  regions,  say  Britain  and  India, 
was  held  to  prove  the  absolute  contemporaneity  of 
the  periods  at  which  the  respective  strata  were  de¬ 
posited  ;  now  it  is  held  that  the  presumption  is 
against  their  being  quite  contemporaneous ;  for  if 
the.  organisms  came  into  being  in  one  of  the  two 
regions,  they  would  naturally  take  some  time  to 
spread  to  the  other.  Professor  Huxley,  objecting 
to  the  use  of  the  word  “  contemporaneity  ”  in  such 
cases,  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  “  homotaxis.” 

“The  use  of  the  word  homotaxis,  instead  of  ‘synchro¬ 
nism,’  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  much  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  geologists.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  love  for 
scientific  caution,  and  not  mere  personal  affection  for  a 
bantling  of  my  own,  that  leads  me  to  think  that  the  change 
of  phrase  is  of  importance.” — Prof.  Huxley:  Presid.  Address 
to  Geol .  Society.  ( Quar .  Jour.,  xxvi.,  p.  xliii.) 

hom-o-thal  -!i  mous,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr. 
thalamos— an  inner  chamber.] 

Bot.:  Resembling  the  thallus.  (Used  of  lichens.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


homotonous 
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honey-heavy 


^Upright;  true;  sincere;  honorable;  acting  at  (2)  Of  persons:  A  name  of  endearment,  applied 
j.j  j.  ■  . .  -  ially 


hom-Ot '-6-nous,  a.  [Lat.  homotonus^ from  Qr.  _ ,  „ 

homotonos-ot  the  same  tone  or  sound ;  homos= the  all  times  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  specially  to  a  female. 

same,  and  tonos-a  tone;  Fr.  homotone.  3  Of  the  uprightness;  full  of  integrity  and  probity;  trust-  “  rHel  then  intreats  his  dear  honey,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to 
same  tenor  or  tone;  equable;  applied  to  such  dis-  worthy.  perjure  herself.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xviii. 

declension665  &  CGrlstailt  tenor  of  rlse>  state,  and  “William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an  ji.  Technically: 

*  Sm  KtA  nit  ,  rTTrumTAvAra  1  TV,  v  ^.m“  “  “  dlshoneBt  ag e.” -Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ^  &  ^  .  A  product  prhparily  of  a  Tegeta. 

o  ny,  s.  [Homotonocs.]  The  act  or  .  .  ble  character,  in  many  plants  existing  at  the  base 

state  of  keeping  to  the  same  tone;  monotony.  •  2-  Characterized  by  honesty,  uprightness,  and  0f  the  corolla,  sometimes  in  a  more  or  less  elongated 

hom-Ot'-r&-pouS,  ho-mot  -ro  pal,  a.  [Greek  fwi1C!li0r!rb iuit3mnt*L?s0Ceedlng  from  tloIlor'  tube,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  called  by  Linnaeus,  on 
homotropos=ol  the  same  habits  in  life  ;  pref.  homo-,  *3/  Decent,  fair,  proper,  becoming. 
fa^hiSn  tr°P0S=&  tUIn’  direCtl°n  ;  Way’  manner’  “  Behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleach- 
Rot.:  Having  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  lnf”ZSfeafcesp".  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor> iv-  2- 
which  it  belongs,  but  not  itself  being  straight.  Chaste;  virtuous. 

( Lindley .)  “She  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle.’’ — Shakesp. : 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

5.  Open,  frank,  good-looking;  as,  an  honest  coun¬ 
tenance. 


hom  -6-typ-gl,  a.  [Eng.  homotyp  (e) ;  -a?.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  homotype  ;  related  as  homotypes. 

hom  -O-t^pe,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  English  type 
(q.  v.).] 

Biol.:  One  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  serial 
homology. 

hom  -o-typ-jf,  s.  [Homotype.] 

Biol. :  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  what  is  now 
more  generally  called  serial  homology.  [Homol¬ 
ogy.] 

♦hom-ofi  -sl-gn,  a.  [Homoousian.] 
hom- un  <jl  on-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  homuncio  (geo it. 
hoinuncionis)  =a  little  man,  a  manikin;  dimin.  of 
homo.  ] 

Ecclesiol.  (£'  Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  the  followers  of 
Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  who,  in  A.  D.  343, 
maintained  that  only  the  Father  was  a  divine  per¬ 
sonality,  that  the  Wordof  God  was  His  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of  His  attributes. 
Jesus  he  believed  to  have  been  a  mere  man,  born  by 
natural  generation,  and  adopted,  on  account  of  his 
preeminent  virtue  and  piety,  by  God  as  a  son. 
After  being  censured  by  the  councils  of  Antioch, 
Milan,  and  two  councils  at  Sirmium,  the  last  under 
Arian  management,  he  was  finally  deposed  from  his 
office,  dying  in  A.  D.  372. 

♦hom-iin  -cule,  s.  [Homunculus.]  An  Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  homunculus  (q.  v.).  (C.Beade:  Clois¬ 
ter  and  Hearth,  ch.  vii.) 

♦hom-un'-cu-liis,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  homo— a. 
man.]  A  little  man ;  a  dwarf ;  a  manikin. 

♦hom’-^,  a.  [English  hom{e ) ;  -y.)  Homelike. 
{Davies.) 

Hon.,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  Honorable  (q.  v.).] 
honc-ken -jf-g,  hon-ken  -y-g,  s.  [Named  after 
Gerh.  Aug.  Honckeny,  a  German  botanist.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sea-purslane;  a  genus  of  Caryophyllace®, 
tribe  Alsinese. 

2.  A  genus  of  West  African  Tiliace®,  now  gen¬ 
erally  called  Clappertonia. 

hon-du  -rgs,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  kind  of  mahogany 
brought  from  Honduras,  a  republican  state  of 
Central  America. 

hone  (1),  *hoone,  s.  [A.  S.  hdn;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hein;  Sw.  hen=  a  hone;  Sansc.  cana= a  grindstone; 
Dan.  Men.)  Aflat  slab,  usually  of  some  description 
of  slaty  stone,  used  for  giving  a  keen  edge  to  a 
cutting-tool  after  sharpening  on  the  grindstone. 
Various  kinds,  differing  greatly  in  texture  and 
hardness,  are  employed.  Norway  ragstone,  wat-er- 
of-Ayr.  blue-stone,  German-hone,  and  many  other 
varieties,  have  a  more  or  less  extended  reputation 
for  their  adaptation  to  special  requirements,  being 
used  either  dry  or  moistened  with  water  or  with  oil. 
The  Turkey  oil-stone,  which  comes  from  Asia  Minor, 
is  generally  known,  and  is  employed  for  imparting 
an  edge  to  chisels,  plane-bits,  and  all  the  finer 
varieties  of  cutting-tools.  It  is  usually  cemented 
into  a  slab  of  wood  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
cover. 

“A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot 
To  pare  away  grass,  and  to  raise  up  the  root.’’ 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  March. 

hone  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  hunn—a  knob.]  A  kind  of 
swelling  in  the  cheek. 

♦hone  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Delay. 

“  Withouten  hone.” — Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  109. 

h5ne  (l),u.  t.  [Hone  (1),  s.]  To  sharpen  on  a 
hone ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor, 
hone  (2),  v. 


account  of  its  contents,  a  nectary.  N euter  bees  col¬ 
lect  it  to  store  against  winter,  and  swallowing,  it  by 
means  of  their  proboscis,  transfer  it  to  a  distended 
portion  of  the  oesophagus,  called  the  honey-bag. 
There  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  upon  it, 
so  that  when  placed,  as  it  ultimately  is,  in  the 
honeycomb,  it  is  not,  as  at  first,  exclusively  a  vege¬ 
table  product.  When  elaborated  by  young  bees  it 
is  whiter  than  in  other  cases,  and  is  called  virgin 


*6.  Fair,  high,  unimpeached,  unstained. 

“  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report.” 
— Acts  vi.  3. 


honey.  When  obtained  by  the  bees  from  some 
plants,  it  is  poisonous.  That  which  killed  some  of 
Xenophon’s  soldiers  was  taken  from  a  heath,  Azalea 
pontica.  It  is  sometimes  called  Euxine  honey. 
7.  It  is  now  principally  used  in  the  meaning  of  Narbonne  honey  owes  its  fine  flavor  to  the  Hose- 
trustworthy  in  dealings,  business,  or  conduct,  as  mary  {Rosmarinus  officinalis) . 

opposed  to  fraudulent  or  cheating.  2.  Comm.:  Used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  is  apt 

IT  For  the  difference  between  honest  and  fair,  see  to  cloy  on  the  appetite,  and  be  too  laxative  to  the 
'  “  bowels. 

3.  Phar. 


Fair. 

honest-hearted,  a.  Upright,  true,  sincere,  trust- 
worths'.  {Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4.) 

♦hon-est  (h  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  honesto,  from  hon - 
es#ws=honorable.]  To  honor,  to  advise,  to  orna¬ 
ment,  to  grace. 

“Sir  Amorous!  you  have  honested  my  lodging  with 
your  presence.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  i.  4. 

♦hon'-est-ate  (h  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  honest atus, 

Ea.  par.  of  honesto ,  from  Acmes  tws= honorable. ]  To 
onor. 

♦hon-es-ta'-tion  (A silent), s.  [Honest ate.]  The 
act  of  honoring  ;  honor;  grace;  adornment. 

“By  which  virtuous  qualities  and  honestations  they 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  their  applications 
to  move  the  mindes  of  men.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  treat,  x.,  §  6. 

*hon-es-te-tee,  *hon-es-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  honestet .] 
Honor,  virtue,  decency. 

“Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee .” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,298. 

hon'-est-ly  (A  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  honest;  -ly.) 

1.  In  an  honorable,  upright,  or  just  manner ;  hon¬ 
orably  ;  uprightly ;  faithfully. 

“Scarcely  one  honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contin¬ 
gent.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fairly,  frankly,  openly ;  as,  to  speak  one’s 
mind  honestly. 

*3.  By  honest  means  or  dealings. 

“To  heap  up  enormous  riches,  honestly  if  he  can.” — 
Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  76. 

*4.  Chastely ;  modestly ;  with  chastity. 

hon  -est-y  (A  silent),  *hon-est-e,  *hon-est-ee, 
*hon-est-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  honestet,  from  Lat.  honesta- 
tem,  accus.  of  Aonesf«s=honorableness ;  Fr.  hon- 
nftetf ;  Sp.  honestidad .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  honest;  honor; 
honorable  character  or  conduct;  uprightness;  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  probity ;  justice  ;  sincerity  ;  good  faith. 

“  I’ll  prove  mine  honor  and  mine  honesty.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

*2.  Decency ;  what  is  becoming ;  love  of  what  is 
noble  and  becoming. 

“It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

3.  Fairness  in  dealings  or  conduct. 

*4.  Chastity,  modesty. 

“  To  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford’s 
ife.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

genus  Lunaria,  and 


wife 
II.  Bot 


The  cruciferous 
spec.,  L.  biennis. 
hone -wort,  s.  [Eng.  Aone,  and  wort.) 

Botany:  .  . 

1.  The  umbelliferous  genus  Tnnia  (q.v.).  Tnnia 
vulgaris  is  found  wild. 

2.  Sison  amomum,  and  the  genus  Sison  itself. 

hon  -ey,  *hon-y,  *hun-i,s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hunig; 


Used  chiefly  like  sugar  as  a  vehicle  for 
nauseous  medicines,  and  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and 
colds. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  belonging  to  honey.  [A.]  (See  the 
compounds.) 

2.  Fig. :  Sweet. 

“How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea  sweeter 
than  honey  to  my  mouth.” — Psalm  cxix.  103. 

honey-badger,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  English  name  of  Mellivora,  a  genus  of 
Melid®  (Badgers),  which  feed  on  honey.  [Ratel.] 

honey-bag,  s.  The  little  bag  within  the  body  of 
a  bee,  in  which  the  insect  stores  the  honey. 

honey-bear,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  English  name  of  Prochilus  or  Melur- 
sus,  a  genus  of  Ursidse,  found  in  India. 

honey-bee,  s.  A  bee  that  produces  honey ;  spec,. 
Apis  mellifica.  [Bee.] 

honey-berry,  s. 

Botany:  Melicocca,  one  of  the  Sapindacese.  The 
wing-leaved  honey-berry,  Melicocca  bijuga,  grows  in 
Jamaica. 

honey-buzzard,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pernis  apivora,  a  raptorial  bird,  family 
Falconid®,  sub-family  Buteonin®.  The  male  is 
about  two  feet  long;  top  of  the  head  ashy  blue, 
upper  parts  ashy  brown,  bluish  ;  the  throat  white ; 
the  under  parts  white,  with  brown  spots ;  iris  and 
feet  yellow.  It  feeds  on  bees,  wasps,  field-mice* 
moles,  small  reptiles,  &c. 

honey-dew,  s. 

1.  A  sweet  juice  generally  believed  to  be  exuded 
by  plant-lice  (Aphides),  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  direct  emanation  from  the  plant  itself. 
[Aphis.] 

“  For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.” 

Coleridge:  Kubla  Khan. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  molasses  and 
pressed  into  cakes. 

honey-eaters,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Meliphagid®  (q.  v.).  The 
honey  they  eat  is  obtained  from  the  flowers. 

honey-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Melianthus,  a  genus  of  Rutace®. 

honey-garlic,  s. 

Bot.:  Notoscordum. 

♦honey-gnat,  s.  “An  insect.”  {Ainsworth.)  It 
has  not  been  identified. 


honey-guide,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Indicator,  family  Cucvrlid®. 
Two  species,  Indicator  major  and  I.  minor,  are  found 
at  the  Cape.  It  was  once  supposed  that  their  cry 
was  intended  to  direct  the  natives  to  spots  where 

--  o  - .  ■  VT  ““  f  c^“b.tmntg:  wild  honey  was  to  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  their  own 

[Fr.  hogner= to  growl,  to  mur-  Iceh  hunang;  Dan.  honnvng^ Dut.^&  interests  they  are  looking  after,  not  those  of  man. 


mur ;  Norm.  Fr.  honer— to  tmm.)  _ 
for  a  thing ;  to  give  vent  to  longings 
“Lamenting,  honing  [in  some  ed.  moaning],  wishing 
himseif  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to 
see  her.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  625.  ' 
♦hone  (3),  v.  i.  [Hone  (3),  s.]  To  delay, 
hon'-est  (A  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  honeste,  honneste 
(Fr.  honntie),  from  Lat.  Aones<ws=honorable,  from 
Aono.s=honor ;  Sp.  &  Port,  honesto;  Ital.  onesto.) 

b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion, 


crow],  to  mur-  '  .  TX  ^  t’  _  ^  .  n  u  n  ’  n  ^  •  lutoicata  tutj  aiuiwaius  auci,  dui  Liiubu  oi  man. 

To  nine  -  to  long  N.  H.  Ger.  homg ;  H.  Ger.  honec ,  O.  H.  Ger.  home.  Honey  is  their  own  appropriate  food.  They  build 
rSt  ’  honac,  honag,  honang .]  bottle-shaped,  pendulous  nests. 

A.  As  substantive :  2.  PI. :  The  sub-family  Indicatorin®. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  things:  Sweetness,  as  of  speech. 

“  The  honey  of  his  language.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 


honey-harvest,  s.  The  harvest  of  honey  ob¬ 
tained  in  autumn  from  the  hive  or  hives. 

honey-heavy,  a.  Heavy  and  somewhat  oppress 
sive. 

“  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
-tion,  -sion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  j. 

sbus.  -ble,  -die.  fee.  -  b?l,  del. 


honey-locust 


2204 


honorable 


honey-locust,  s.  [Gleditschia.] 
honey-lotus,  s. 

Bot.:  Melilotus  officinalis.  {Paxton.)  Africa.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September.  A  cul- 

honey-moon,  s.  The  first  month  after  marriage,  tivated  variety  is  common  in  gardens.  It  is  called 
nsually  spent  by  the  newly-married  couple  in  travel-  also  Woodbine  (q.  v.),  and  by  Milton  Twisted 
j.ng  or  visiting.  Eglantine.  Loudon  and  others  place  the  climbing 

“A  man  should  keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  season  of  species  under  the  genus  Caprifolium,  and  the 
marriage,  and  not  begin  to  dress  till  the  hone y-moon  is  upright  ones  under JLonicera,  calling  the  Common 
Qver  Addison.  Honeysuckle  Caprifolium  penclymenum, 

IT  The  term  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  old  2-  Pharm.:  The  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle  are  to 


is  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  climbing ;  the  corolla  one  8.  One  who  or  that  which  confers  honor,  esteem, 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  dirty-red  outside,  glory,  position,  or  respect;  a  source  ot  glory  or 
and  yellow  within.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  North  esteem, 


Teutonic  practice  of  drinking  a  honey-like  liquid, 
jnetheglin,  for  thirty  days  after  marriage.  Lub¬ 
bock  suggests  that  the  honey-moon,  “during  which 
the  bridegroom  keeps  his  bride  away  from  her  rela- 
iives  and  friends,”  may  be  a  survival  from  marriage 
by  capture.  [Marriage.] 
honey-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Achroia  grisella. 

honey-mouthed,  a.  Sweet  and  smooth  in  speech. 

“If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister.3’ 

Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale ,  ii.  2. 

honey-pore,  s. 

Bot. :  The  pore  in  flowers  which  secretes  honey. 
{Loudon.) 
honey-ratel,  s. 

Zotil. :  Viverra  mellivora. 

honey-scales,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  scales  in  flowers  which  secrete  honey. 
{Loudon.) 

honey-spots,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  spots  in  flowers  which  secrete  honey. 
{Loudon.) 

honey-stalk,  s.  The  flower  of  clover, 
honey-stone,  s.  [Meelite.] 
honey-suckers,  s.  pi. 

Entomology : 

1.  [Honey-eaters.] 


The  honor  of  his  profession  for  integrity  and  learn¬ 
ing.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Barth. 

*9.  An  ornament,  a  decoration. 

“  [He]  shook  the  sacred  honors  of  his  head.” 

Dryden:  Homer’s  Iliad,  L 

10.  A  title  of  address  formerly  given  to  men  of 
rank  generally,  but  now  restricted  to  the  holders  of 
certain  offices,  as  a  County  Court  Judge,  &c. 

TTis  honor  and  myself  are  at  the  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

11.  A  verbal  promise  by  which  one  pledges  one’s 
self  by  one’s  reputation  to  the  truth  of  a  statement. 

“  My  hand  to  thee,  my  honor  on  my  promise.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards :  One  of  the  four  highest  trump-cards— 
viz,,  the  king,  queen,  knave,  or  ace. 

2.  Law  s  A  seigniory  of  several  manors,  held  under 
one  baron  or  lord-paramount.  {Eng.) 

_ _ _  3.  Universities  {pi.) :  The  first  or Highest  class  in 

tAn'  /1r1.  j  u  an  examination  §  as,  He  went  out  in  honors. 

Lv.red»'rML,U. 

y  cares.  ^  2.  A  debt  of  honor:  A  debt,  as  money  lost  in  gam- 

Hon  -ey-ware,  s.  [Eng.  honey ,  and  ware. J  bling,  which,  cannot  be  recovered  by  legal  process, 

Bot. :  Two  Algals,  Alaria  esculenta  and  Lami-  but  the  payment  of  which  depends  solely  upon  the 
naria  saccharina.  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  person  owing  it. 

hon’-ev-wort  s  TEne-  honen  and  wort  So  3.  A  point  of  honor :  A  scruple  arising  from  deli- 
named  from  the 'ab'undanci  of  hoiey  ia  these'flow.  Jsfes&XSSS?  <l!>pe“<ls  1  “  'OUISe  to  “ 

pi; 

with  yeHow  flowers.  R  n"gr#'*/kr 


a  certain  extent  fetid,  emetic,  and  drastically  pur¬ 
gative,  its  flowers  fragrant  and  sudorific. 

IT  Trifolium  pratense  is  called  by  some  farmers  a 
honeysuckle;  Dwarf  Honeysuckle  is  Comus  sue- 
cica;  French  Honeysuckle,  Hedysarum  coronari- 
um;  Heath  Honeysuckle,  Banksia  serrata;  Virgin 
Mary’s  Honeysuckle,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,"  West 
Indian  Honeysuckle,  Tecoma  capensis,  Desmodium ; 
and  White  Honeysuckle,  Azalea  viscosa.  Not  one 
of  these  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  Honeysuckle 
proper. 

honeysuckle-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Banksia  australis. 


[Canton  dialectic  form  of  Chinese  hang 
'.]  In  China  the  name  for  one  of  the  for- 


hong,  s. 

=a  factory.] 

eign  factories  or  mercantile  warehouses  in  Canton. 
The  term  hong  merchants  was  formerly  given  to  a 
number  of  eight  or  twelve  Chinese  merchants  in 


5.  Court  of  honor :  A  court  or  tribunal  for  hearing 
and  determining  questions  relating  to  the  laws  of 
honor,  and  for  deciding  on  and  correcting  encroach¬ 
ments  in  matters  of  precedence,  coat-armor,  &c. 
Originally  it  was  a  court  of  chivalry.  {Eng.) 

6.  Maid  of  honor: 

(1)  Lit. :  A  lady  who  attends  upon  the  Queen 


honey-SWeet,  a.  Very  dear. 

“Pr’ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee  to 
8taines.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 

honey-tongued,  a.  Smooth  in  speech;  honey- 
piouthed. 

hon'-ef,  v.t&  i.  [Honey,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  honey ;  to  sweeten ; 
to  make  sweet,  smooth,  or  luscious. 

2.  To  speak  to  fondly ;  to  address  in  terms  of  af¬ 
fection. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  talk  fondly;  to  coax.  {Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iii.  4. ) 

h&n’-e^-comb  (6  silent),  s.  [English  honey,  and 
comb.) 

Entom. ,  c&c. :  The  hexagonal  cell  formed  by  the 
hive  bee  for  the  reception  of  honey  and  for  the  eggs 
of  the  queen  bee,  and  a  habitation  for  the  larva  of 
the  insect  till  reaching  maturity.  The  teleologist 


.  of  cheese-cake 
. ,  England. 

hon'-ghel,  a.  [West  African  name  of  the  plant.]  7.  Honors  of  war:  A  distinction  or  privilege 

ti,  „  „ _ _  i  granted  to  a  beaten  enemy,  as,  to  march  out  of  a 

Bot. .  (See  the  compound.)  town  or  camp  armedi  and  w’ith ’colorg  flying. 

honghel-bush,  s.  8.  On  or  upon  one's  honor :  A  declaration  pledg- 

Bot.:  Adenium  honghel,  so  named  from  being  ing  one’s  honor  or  reputation  to  the  truth,  accuracy, 
wild  at  Aden,  in  Arabia.  It  is  of  the  order  Apocy-  or  good  faith  of  a  statement.  . 

nacese.  and  has  handsome  red  flowers.  .  9-  Honor  bright!  A  vulgar  form  or  pledging  one 


nacese,  and  has  handsome  red  flowers, 
hon’-ied,  h6n'-eyed,  a.  [Eng.  honey ;  -ed.) 

1.  Lit. :  Covered  with  honey. 

“The  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flow’ry  work  doth  sing.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  142. 

2.  Fig. :  Sweet,  smooth,  alluring. 

“Silken  courtiers  whispering  honied  nothings.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Iseult,  ii. 
Hon’-I-t6n,  s.  [See  compound.] 

Honiton-lace,  s. 

Fabric:  A  variety  of  lace,  &c.,  made  by  placing 


„ _  . .  .  .... _  _  „  „  one  s 

honor. 

10.  Honor  court : 

Eng.  Law :  A  court  held  within  an  honor  or  seign¬ 
iory. 

11.  To  do  the  honors:  To  act  as  master  or  mistress 
at  a  dinner,  reception,  &c. 

honor-point,  s. 

Her.:  The  point  immediately  above  the  center 
of  the  shield,  dividing  the  upper  portion  into  two 
equal  parts. 

hon-or,  hbn-ofir  {h  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Honok,  s.} 

1.  To  treat  with  reverence,  veneration,  or  re- 


fointeoutt^  a  perforated  pattern  upon’a  pUIow  "and  then  so  ^ ad°r6’  °rW°r 

Mathematician  the  bee  constructs  a  cell  with  the  fw!s,tmg  aad  interweaving  the  thread  by  means  of  shlP  >  to  act  Wlth  deference  toward. 

maximum  of  strength  and  the  minimum  of  mate-  bobblas>  P™,  and  spindles,  as  to  produce  the  re-  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.”— Exod.  ii.  12. 

rial.  ElSn! : ca;lle-£  beca??e  chjefly  afc  2.  To  treat  with  politeness  or  civility ;  to  be  re- 

honey comb-moth,  s.  and^around  Homton,  m  Devonshire,  England.  spectful  or  polite  toward. 

Entomoloav  '  hon’-5r,  h5n'-0llr,  *hOn-ure  (h  silent),  s.  [O.  3.  To  bestow honor  upon;  to  ennoble ;  to  dignify; 

Ml  Cnlleria  rcrritr,  a  email  mW.i,  j— „  Fr.  honour,  honeur ;  from  Lat.  honorem,  accus.  of  to  exalt ;  to  raise  to  dignity ;  to  cast  or  reflect  credit 

W^ononFr.^^.-Sp.iPort ,i_.]  WO%h.  .  . . 

building  as  it  proceeds  a  single  tube,  covered  with  I-  Ordinary  Language :  The  name  of  OassitE  Sonora  this  corruption. 

.  t,  ,  ,  Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  lv.  3. 

l.  Kespect,  esteem,  or  high  estimation ;  reverence,  •  -  —  ... 

reputation. 


"Honor  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than 
light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Reputation,  fame,  good  name. 

“Mine  honor  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 


building  as  it  proceeds  a  single  tube,  covered  with 
the  excrement  of  the  insect,  and  formed  of  the  wax 
pn  which  it  feeds.  Why  the  bees  tolerate  such  a  foe 
is  a  mystery. 

(2)  Galleria  alvearia. 

honeycomb-ringworm,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  ringworm,  Tinea  favosa,  mak¬ 
ing  the  scalp  look  honeycombed.  [Ringworm:.] 

hon’-ey-combed  {b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  honey¬ 
comb  ,°  -ed.) 

1.  Bot. :  Excavated  so  as  to  resemble  the  section 
of  a  honeycomb:  as  the  receptacle  of  many  Com¬ 
posites,  and  the  seeds  of  Papaver. 

2.  Firearms:  Partially  eaten  away  or  corroded. 

hon-eyed,  a.  [Honied.] 

*hon'-eyed-ness,  s.  [Eng  .honeyed: -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being honeyed ;  sweetness. 

bon’-e^-less,  a.  [Eng.  honey ;  -less.]  Without 
honey ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  honey ;  hence 
joyless. 

“  Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass.” 

Keats.-  Pot  of  Basil,  iv, 

.  »  ,  v  u  .  ,  ..  .  r .  ’  ”•  i'uuiBuoss  or  mma,  probity 

Hon-ey-suc-kle,  *non-y-SOC-le,  s.  [A,  S.  hun-  personal  integrity,  uprightness- 
igsucle ,  because  honey  can  be  easily  suckled  or  what  is  right.  ’ 

tucked  fromjt.]  7.  Chastity,  purity,  modesty. 

genus  Lomcera.  The  Common  “To  violate  the  honor  ot  my  child” 

 Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 


*4.  To  glorify,  to  exalt., 


“I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  hie 
host.” — Exodus  xiv.  4. 

5.  To  acknowledges;  to  accept;  as,  to  honor  a 
challenge;  specif,  in  comm.,  to  accept  and  pay 
when  due ;  as,  to  honor  a  biH. 

hon'-or-a-ble,  hon’-our-a-ble  {h  silent),  a. 


3  Reject  rflmronM.  7  V  honorable,  from  Lat.  honor abilis;  Sp.  honor- 

4P1  Ct’  reverence;  due  veneration  or  testi-  able  :ltsl.  onorevole.) 

y ,  token,  or  act  of  esteem*  1.  V  or  thy  or  deserving  of  honor,  esteem,  respect, 

illustrious  ;  noble ;  estimable ;  dis- 


“And  therefore  travelers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honor.”  Byron:  Churchill’ s  Grave. 
f  High  rank,  dignity,  distinction,  position ;  ex¬ 
alted  place  or  position ;  the  privileges  of  rank  or 
birth. 

“  Confer  fair  Milan,  with  all  the  honors  on  my  brother.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  Dignity  of  mien  or  appearance. 

“Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty.” — Psalm 
Civ.  L 

6.  Nobleness  of  mind,  probity,  moral  rectitude, 

'll  — ;i-  —  ’ '  nice  sense  of 


1.  Bot,:  The  genus  Lonicera.  The  _ 

Honeysuckle  is  Lonicera  periclymenum  ;  the  stem 


fate, 

OIo 


fat, 

wore, 


fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
WQlf,  work,  wh6,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  ’  unite,  ’ 


or  reverence; 
tinguished.  # 

2.  Conferring  honor ;  ennobling. 

“The  chiefs  their  honorable  danger  sought.* !- 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viiL 

3.  Actuated  by  principles  of  honor,  probity,  rec«i 
tude,  or  nobility  of  mind ;  upright;  just. 

4.  Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation. 

“To  capitulate  on  honorable  and  advantageous  terms.3* 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

5.  Worthy  of  respect;  estimable. 

“  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.”— Hebrews  xiii.  4. 

6.  Accompanied  or  performed  with  or  as  marks  of 
honor,  respect,  or  esteem. 

“An  honorable  conduct  let  him  have.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  L 


camel,  her,  there; 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit, 
Syrian. 


sire, 
se,  ce 


sir, 

=  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw- 


honorableness 
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hoofed 


1.  Proceeding  from  a  laudable  or  proper  cause; 
becoming ;  not  disgraceful,  base,  or  reproachful. 

*8.  Becoming,  decent. 

“  [He]  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honorable  terms.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

9.  Free  from  taint  or  reproach ;  honest ;  upright ; 
fait. 

“As  he  was  honorable  in  all- his  acts,  so  in  this  that  he 
took  Joppe  for  an  haven.” — 1  Mac.  xiv.  5. 


10.  Not  to  be  disgraced. 

“Here’s  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down  of 
thy  fat  woman  :  let  her  descend,  my  chambers  are  honor¬ 
able.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

11.  Becoming,  fit,  or  suitable  for  a  person  of  rank 
or  position  ;  suited  for  the  support  of  a  station  of 
dignity ;  as,  an  honorable  salary. 

12.  A  title  of  respect  or  distinction;  specif.,  in 
England  a  form  of  address  to  the  younger  children 
of  earls  and  the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons; 
of  the  House  of  Commons  collectively,  and  by  mem¬ 
bers  when  speaking  of  each  other ;  to  judges  ;  also 
in  America  to  members  of  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures. 

If  Right-honorable :  A  title  given  in  England  to  all 
peers  and  peeresses;  to  the  eldest  sons  and  all 
daughters  of  peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount ;  to 
all  privy  councilors,  and  to  certain  civic  officers,  as 
the  lord-mayor  of  London,  York,  or  Dublin. 

hon  -or-a-ble-ness,  hon -our-a-bie-ncss  ( h 

silent),  s.  [Eng.  honorable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  honorable  ;  honorable  nature ;  probity ; 
uprightness;  honor;  eminence;  fairness ;  respect¬ 
ability  ;  reputableness. 

“  The  honorableness  or  dishonorableness  of  the  employ¬ 
ment.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 


hon'-or-si-bly,  hon'-our-a-bly  (h  silent),  adv. 
[Eng.  honorab(le) ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  an  honorable  manner ;  in  a  manner  becom¬ 
ing  a  man  of  honor. 

“ The  noble  lord  most  honorably  did  uphold  his  word.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  With  marks  or  signs  of  honor;  with  tokens  of 
respect. 

“The  reverend  abbot, 

With  all  his  convent,  honorably  received  him.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

3.  Fairly,  equitably,  justly. 

*4.  Decently,  becomingly. 

“  Do  this  message  honorably.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

*hon  -or-an§e  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  honor;  -ance.] 
The  act  of  paying  honor  or  respect  to. 

“As  honor  is  in  honorance,  in  him  that  honors  rather 
than  him  that  is  honored.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii., 
ser.  9. 


hon-6-rar  -I-um  ( h  silent),  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  of 
honor  arius=  honorary.]  A  fee  or  payment  made  to  a 
professional  man  for  professional  services  rendered. 

hon  -or-a-ry  ( h  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Latin  honora- 
rius ,  from  honos  (genit.  honoris)  =  honor.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Done  or  made  in  or  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

“Those  honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a  corona¬ 
tion,  rendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  by  some 
lords  of  manors.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Conferring  honor,  without  gain ;  as,  an  honor¬ 
ary  office,  an  honorary  degree. 

3.  Possessing  a  title  or  holding  an  office  without 
receiving  reward  or  payment,  or  without  taking  an 
active  part;  as,  an  honorary  secretary,  an  honorary 
member. 

*B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Honorarium  (q.v.). 

“The  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  6f  which  the  greater 
part  arises  from  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  V.,  ch.  i. 

honorary-feuds,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Titles  of  nobility  descendible  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

honorary-services,  s.pl. 

Law :  Services  incident  to  grand  sergeantry,  and 
commonly  annexed  to  some  honor. 

hon’-or-er,  hon’-our-er  (h  silent),  s.  [English 
honor ;  -er.)  One  who  honors;  one  who  pays  re¬ 
spect  ;  one  who  confers  honor. 

“  Worthy  honorers  of  their  high  master  and  heavenly 
king.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

hon’-or-less,  hon -our-less,  *honTour-lesse 

(h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  honor;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or 
without  honors ;  unhonored. 

“The  hugie  hea-pe  of  such  as  there  lay  slayne, 

Both  numbrelesse  and  honorlesse  they  burne.” 

Phaer:  Virgil’s  Mneidos  ii. 

*ho6,  interj.  [Ho !]  An  exclamation  of  triumph¬ 
ant  joy.  ( Shakesp . :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3.) 


-hopd,  suff.  [A.  S.  Aad= state,  quality.]  In  com¬ 
position  a  suffix  denoting  quality,  state,  condition, 
character,  and  sometimes  used  collectively ;  as 
man  hood,  brotherhood,  knighthood,  &c.  It  is  also 
written  -head. 

hood,  *hod,  *hode,  s.  [A.  S.  hdd;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hoed= a  hat ;  O.  H.  Ger.  huat,  h6t;  Ger  .hut; 
Gr.  kotule=a  hollow  vessel.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  soft  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women 
and  children. 

“  She  burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  part  of  a  monk’s  cloak  or  gown  with  which 
he  covers  his  head ;  a  cowl. 

“All  hoods  make  not  monks.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

3.  An  appendage  to  a  cloak  or  overcoat,  which 
can  be  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure. 

“The  lacerna  had  a  hood,  which  could  be  separated  from 
and  joined  to  it.” — Arbuthnot. 

4.  An  ornamental  appendage  to  an  academic  gown, 
being  a  modification  of  the  monk’s  hood,  and  worn 
by  graduates  of  the  universities,  to  mark  their  de¬ 
grees. 

*5.  Dress  in  general. 

“How  couldst  thou  ween  through  that  disguised  hood 
To  hide  thy  state?”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vii.  21. 

6.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  hood  either 
in  purpose  or  form  ;  the  covering  for  a  companion- 
hatch,  the  cover  of  a  pump,  the  upper  petal  or  sepal 
of  certain  flowers ;  a  chimney-cowl.  [Monkshood.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Falconry :  The  blinding  cap  on  the  head  of  a 
hawk  to  make  him  sit  quietly  on  his  perch.  Said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Arabians. 

2.  Hydr.  Engin.:  The  capping  of  the  piles  of  a 
starling. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  foremost  or  aftermost  planks  of  a 
strake . 

(2)  A  piece  of  barred  canvas  used  as  a  covering 
for  the  ends  of  standing  rigging. 

4.  Ordnance :  A  covering  for  a  mortar. 

5.  Saddl. :  The  leathern  shield  in  front  of  a  wooden 
stirrup,  which  serves  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  rider. 

6.  Vehicles :  A  carriage- top  which  may  be  elevated 
or  depressed  at  pleasure. 

hood-cap,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  for  the  crested  seal,  Stemmalopus 
cristatus.  [Seal,  Stemhatoptjs.] 
hood-end,  s.  A  hooding-end  (q.  v.). 
hood-mold,  hood-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  band  or  string  over  the  head  of  a  door, 
window,  or  other  opening  ^  so  called  from  its  inclos¬ 
ing,  as  within  a  hood,  the  inferior  moldings  and  the 
opening  itself, 
hood- sheaf,  s. 

Agric. :  A  sheaf  used  to  cover  other  sheaves  stand¬ 
ing  in  shocks. 

hood-wink,  v.  t.  [Hoodwink.] 
hopd,  v.  t.  [Hood,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl ;  to  put  a  hood  or 
cowl  on. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  bar  sight ;  to  blind. 

“I’ll  hood  mine  eyes 

Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say.  Amen.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  cover  in  any  way. 

Tis  not  the  hood  that  makes  the  monk :  We  must 
not  be  deceived  by  appearances,  or  take  for  granted 
that  things  and  persons  are  what  they  seem  to  be. 
“They  should  be  good  men;  their  aifairs  are  righteous; 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII. 

hopd  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Hood,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  dressed  in  a  hood 
or  cowl ;  blinded. 

II.  Technically ! 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Cucullate  (q.  v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hawk  or  other  bird 
of  prey  when  borne  with  a  hood  over  the  head. 

hooded-chatterer,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ampelis  cucullata. 

hooded-crow.s.  [Royston-cbow.] 
hooded-milfoil,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Utricularia.  (.Loudon.) 
hooded-seal,  s.  [Hood-cap.] 
hooded-snakes,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l.:  Elapidse,  a  family  of  viperine  snakes,  re¬ 
ceiving  their  English  name  from  the  capability 
which  they  possess  of  dilating  the  loose  skin  of  the 


neck  into  a  disc.  Specially  used  of  the  genus  Naia. 
The  Indian  Hooded  Snake,  Naia  tripudians,  is  the 
Cobra.  [Cobba.]  The  Egyptian  Hooded  Snake  is 
Naia  haje.  [Naia.] 

hoo  -die,  s.  [A  corruption  of  hooded  (q.  v.).] 
For  def.  see  etym. 
hoodie-crow,  s.  [Hooded-ckow.] 
hopd  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hood,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the. 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  covering  with  or  as  with 
a  hood. 

hooding-end,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  end  of  a  hood  or  endmost  plank 
of  a  complete  strake.  The  hooding  ends  fit  into 
rabbets  of  the  stem  and  stern  posts. 

hopd  -less,  *hood-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  hood;  -less.'] 
Destitute  of  or  without  a  hood ;  having  no  hood. 

hopd'-lum,  s.  A  young  rowdy,  a  lawless  fellow,  a 
tough.  (Colloq.  U.S.) 

hood  -man,  s.  [Eng.  hood,  and  man.]  The  person 
blindfolded  in  the  children’s  game  now  called 
blindman’s  buff. 

hoodman-blind,  s.  Blindman’s  buff. 

“Wbat  devil  was ’t 

That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  f” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

hopd'-ock,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel .  hodd=* 
a  treasure.]  Miserly,  niggardly,  stingy.  (Scotch.) 

hoo  -do6,  s.  A  phrase  in  use  among  the  negroes 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States;  signi¬ 
fying  that  a  person  or  thing  has  been  bewitched. 
Any  person  or  any  thing  having  the  supposed  power 
to  bring  about  bad  luck. 

“Rooted  in  many  minds  is  the  belief  in  spells  and 
‘hoodoos.’  ”  — Chicago  Record,  Dec.  30,  1893. 
hopd'-wink,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hood,  and  icink.] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  blindfold;  to  blind  by  covering  the 

eyes. 

“  Go,  I  say,  and  hoodwinke  his  head.” — P.  Holland t 
Li r ius,  p.  19. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  blind. 

“  Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name' 

Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  102. 

2.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon. 

“He,  hoodwinked  with  kindness,  least  of  all  men  knew 
who  struck  him.” — Sidney. 

*3.  To  cover. 

“  The  prize  I’ll  bring  thbe  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

ho6f,  *hof,  *hofe,  *huf,  *hufe,  s.  [A.  S.  hdf; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hoef ;  lcel.  hdfr ;  Dan.  hov ;  Sw. 
hof ;  Ger.  Am/.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  horny  substance  covering  the  feet  of 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  It  is  of  the  same  substance 
as  horns. 

“What  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  could  then  them¬ 
selves  defend.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

2.  Fig. :  An  animal,  a  beast. 

II.  Geom.:  Anungula  (q.v.). 

IT  (1)  To  pad  the  hoof:  To  walk  about ;  to  be  or 
go  on  tramp. 

(2)  To  be  on  or  upon  the  hoof:  To  walk  ;  to  be  on 
the  move. 

1[  Obvious  compounds:  Hoof-beat ,  hoof -clang, 
hoof-mark,  hoof-print,  hoof-tramp,  hoof-tread,  &c. 
hoof-bound,  a.  (See  extract.) 

“A  horse  is  said  to  be  hoof-bound  when  he  has  a  pain  iiS 
the  fore-feet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and  contraction 
or  narrowness  of  the  horn  of  the  quarters,  which  straitens 
the  quarters  of  the  heels,  and  oftentimes  makes  the 
horse  lame.  A  hoof-bound  horse  has  a  narrow  heel,  the 
sides  of  which  come  too  near  one  another,  insomuch  that 
the  flesh  is  kept  too  tight,  and  has  not  its  natural  extent.” 
— Farrier’s  Dictionary. 

lioof-pad,  s. 

Manage :  A  pad  attached  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
to  keep  the  foot,  or  the  shoe  of  the  foot  to  which  it 
is  attached,  from  cutting  the  fellow  foot  or  the  fet¬ 
lock. 

hoof-paring  knife,  s. 

Farr. :  A  knife  with  a  recurved  blade,  used  for 
paring  hoofs,  to  fit  horseshoes  thereon  ;  the  sharply 
curved  portion  enables  the  knife  to  act  as  a  scorper 
in  the  fissures  between  the  frog  and  sole, 
hoof- shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  horse’s  hoof, 
hoofed,  *hoved,  a.  [Eng.  hoof;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  hoofs. 

“  In  India,  there  be  found  bceufes  whole  hoofed,  with 
single  homes.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch  xxi. 


hdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


hoofless 
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hoop-bending 


hoof  -less,  a.  [Eng.  hoof ;  -Zess.]  Destitute  of  or 
Without  hoofs ;  having  no  noofs. 

hoQk,  *hok,  *hoke,  *hooke,  s.  [A.  S.  hdc,  hooc; 
Cogn.  with  Dut.  haak;  Icel.  haki ;  Dan.  hage;  Sw. 
hake;  Ger.  haken .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  curved  piece  of  metal  (usually)  by  which  an 
Object  is  caught  or  suspended.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  word  is  thus  used  to  signify : 

(a)  A  fishhook. 

“Therefore  when  we  catch  them  with  a  hook,  we  tread 
On  them  to  take  the  hook  out  of  their  months.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1684). 

(b)  A  curved  instrument  for  cutting  grass  or  com ; 
a  sickle;  a  reaping-hook;  an  instrument  for  lop¬ 
ping  branches ;  a  billhook. 

(c)  An  iron  to  seize  meat  in  a  caldron. 

(d)  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fastened  to  or 
inserted  in  the  post,  having  a  vertical  pin  at  the 
extremity,  on  which  the  gate  or  door  hangs  and 
turns. 

“Break  down  the  hooks  and  hinges  with  force,  which 
the  gates  hang  by.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  tool  having  a  shape  similar  to  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(3)  One  of  the  projecting  thigh-bones  of  cattle; 
a  hook-bone. 

2.  Fig. :  A  catch ;  an  advantage.  ( Slang .) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  A  field  sown  two  years  running. 

2.  Bot. :  A  hair  curved  back  at  the  point. 

3.  Shipbuild.:  A  knee  or  strengthening  frame  con¬ 
forming  to  the  inner  shape  of  the  vessel  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  bow  or  forward  ends  of  the  decks. 

IT  1.  By  hook  or  by  crook :  In  one  way  or  another ; 
somehow;  by  foul  means  or  by  just  measures.  It 
may  mean  “  foully,  like  a  thief,  or  holily,  like  a 
bishop,”  the  hook  being  symbolic  of  the  instrument 
used  by  footpads,  and  the  “crook”  the  bishop’s 
crosier. 

2.  Off  the  hooks : 

*(1)  In  a  state  of  disturbance  or  confusion ;  un- 
Jjinged,  disturbed. 

“Easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be 
glaased  again.” — V Estrange. 

(2)  Dead.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  go  off  the  hooks:  To  die.  (Slang.) 

4.  On  one's  own  hook :  On  one’s  own  account  or 
responsibility. 

hook-and-butt,  s.  A  mode  of  scarfing  timber 
bo  that  the  parts  resist  tensile  strain  to  part  them ; 
a  hook-scarf.  [Scarf.] 

hook-and-eye,  s.  An  ordinary  fastening  of 
ladies’  dresses.  Made  of  flattened  wire  and  bent  to 

form. 

hook-backed,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Rtjncinate  (q.  v.) . 

hook-beaked,  hook-billed,  a.  Having  a  hooked 
Or  curved  beak  or  bill. 

hook-bill,  s. 

1.  The  hooked  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  A  billhook  (q.  v.). 

hook-billed,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Hook-billed  cuckoos  : 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Coccy- 
zinse,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidse  (q.  v.).  They  are 
from  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

hOOk-blOCk,  s.  A  pulley-block  strapped  with  a 
hook,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with  an  eye  or  a 

tail. 

hook-bolt,  8.  A  bolt  with  a  hook-head.  Used 
on  board  ship  to  fasten  lower-deck  ports. 

hook-bone,  s.  [Hook,  s.,  1. 1  (3).] 
hook-butt,  s.  ■  [Hook-and-Butt,  Scabf.] 

hook-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  having  one  or  more 
hooks  at  the  end. 

hook-land,  s.  Land  plowed  and  sowed  every 
year. 

hook-motion,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve-motion  having  hooks  for 
backward  and  forward  gear. 

hook-nose,  s.  A  curved  or  hooked  nose;  a 
hawk-nose. 

hook-nosed,  a.  Having  a  curved  or  hooked 
nose ;  hawk-nosed. 

“  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hooknosed  fellow  of  Rome 
there,  Caesar,  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame.” — Shakesp.: 
llenry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

hook-pin,  s. 

Build. :  An  iron  pin  with  a  hooked  head,  used  for 
pinning  together  the  frame  of  a  floor  or  roof. 


hook-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  six  or  eight  fathoms  long,  with  a 
hook  and  thimble  spliced  at  one  end  and  whipped 
at  the  other.  It  is  used  to  drag  chain  and  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes. 

hook-scarf,  s. 

Carp.:  [Hook-and-butt,  Scakf.] 
hook-squid,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  name  given  to  the  Uncinated  Calamary 
(Onychoteuthis),  and  the  Armed  Calamary  (Eno- 
ploteuthis),  two  genera  of  Teuthidse,  sub-family 
Oigopsinse. 

hook-tipped,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Hook-tipped  moths : 

Entomology : 

1.  Platypteryx  and  Drepana,  genera  of  the  family 
of  moths  called  Platypterygidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  That  family  itself, 
hook-tool,  s. 

Turning : 

1.  A  hanging-tool  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  wood-turning  tool  having  a  bent  portion  used 
for  hollow  work. 

hook-wrench,  s.  A  form  of  spanner  which  has 
a  bent  end  adapted  to  grasp  a  nut  or  coupling 
piece  and  turn  it. 
hopk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hook,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  catch  with  or  as  with  a  hook.  (Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  108.) 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hook  or  hooks ;  as,  to  hook  a 
a  dress. 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  into  the  form  of  a  hook. 

4.  To  furnish,  provide,  or  arm  with  hooks  or 
hooked  instruments.  (Milton :  Nativity,  56.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  catch;  to  ensnare;  to  entrap. 

2.  To  steal.  (Slang. ) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend  or  curve  into  the  form  of  a 
hook. 

If  To  hook  it:  To  decamp  ;  to  run  away.  (Slang.) 
hopk'-p,h,  hOOk'-SJ,,  s.  [Arab.]  A  pipe  for  smok¬ 
ing,  having  a  large  bowl  and  a  long  flexible  tube, 
arranged  so  that  the  smoke  can  be  passed  through 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  (Byron:  The 
Island,  ii.  19.) 

hopked,  a.  [Eng.  hook;  -ed.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Bent,  curved,  curvated.  (Thomson :  Winter, 
1,718.) 

2.  Furnished  or  provided  with  hooks. 

II.  Bot. :  Curved  suddenly  back  at  the  point ; 
uncate  ;  uncinate ;  as  the  leaves  of  Mesembryanthe- 
rnum  uncinatum. 

hooked-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  lip  used  to  fasten 
boards  on  to  a  ship’s  frame  or  a  wharf. 

hooked-tool,  s. 

1.  A  marble-worker’s  chisel,  the  end  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  and  used  in  positions  where  the  square  chisel 
cannot  be  readily  employed. 

2.  Wood-turning  tools  of  the  nature  of  scorpers. 

3.  An  iron  bar  bent  into  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  third  side  forming  a  handle.  Used  in  taking 
the  twist  out  of  a  bar  while  forging. 

4.  A  hoof -paring  knife. 

hOQk  -ed-ness,  s.  [English  7ioofced ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hooked, 
hopk'-er  (1),  s.  [Dut.  hoeker.) 

Naut. :  A  one-masted  merchant  vessel  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Dutch  waters. 

hopk'-er  (2),  s.  [English  hook;  -er.]  Onewho  or 
that  which  hooks  ;  a  thief. 

hopk-er  -l-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Jackson 
Hooker,  the  great  botanist.] 
f?oZ.:The  typical  genus  of  Hookeriei  (q.  v.). 
Hookeria  lucens  is  a  fine  moss  found  in  Devonshire, 
and  H.  laste-virens  grows  in  a  bog  near  Cork. 

hopk-er-I-e-I,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hookeri(a) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  sufE.  -ei.) 

Bot.:  A  section  of  Bryacese  (Urn-mosses),  consid¬ 
ered  by  Berkeley  a  distinct  order  of  Muscales.  They 
have  flat,  creeping,  irregularly-branched  stems, 
with  reticulated  leaves,  capsules  on  elongated  foot¬ 
stalks,  a  campanulate  smooth  veil  and  a  double 
peristome. 

hopk  -ef,  s.  [Hockey.] 

IT  To  play  hookey :  To  fail  to  attend  school ;  to 
play  truant. 

hopk  -heal,  s.  [Eng.  hook,  and  heal.) 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Prunella  vulgaris,  more  com¬ 
monly  called  Self-heal  (q.  v.). 


hopk  nig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hook,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  hook  or 
hooks ;  a  curving  like  a  hook. 

hooking-frame,  s.  A  frame  with  hooks  upon 
which  cloth  is  measured  and  suspended,  being 
folded  to  and  fro  until  the  required  quantity  is 
reached,  when  it  is  cut  off  and  removed  to  be 
packed. 

hopk  -y,  a.  [Eng.  hook;  -y.~\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  full  of  hooks. 

2.  Hooked,  aquiline. 

“  His  hooky  nose.” — Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg . 
hool,  huil,  s.  [Hull.]  A  hull,  a  covering ;  a  pea 
or  bean  husk.  (Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch. 
xviii.) 

hool'-y,  hool  -ie,  a.  <fe  adv.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slow,  cautious,  careful. 

B.  As  adv.:  Slowly,  cautiously,  carefully. 

“  But  still  the  mair  I’m  that  way  bent, 
Something  cries  ‘Hooliel’  ” 

Bums  :  To  James  Smith. 

If  Hooly  and  fairly :  Fairly  and  softly;  carefully, 
slowly. 

“Let  the  chair  down,  and  draw  it  up  hooly  and  fairly; 
we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready.” — Soott:  Antiquary,  ch. 
viii. 

hoon  -dee,  houn  -di,  hfin  -di,  s.  [Hind,  hoon- 

dee,  hundi.] 

In  India:  A  bill  of  exchange;  a  check  given  by 
a  native  banker  on  another  native  banker.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  an  invocation  of  Ganesa,  reputed  to  be 
the  god  of  wisdom.  It  then  mentions  the  mode  and 
date  of  payment.  It  has  on  it  no  stamp  or  other 
legal  authorization,  but  its  authenticity  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  certain  mystic  signs  understood  by  the 
native  bankers  on  either  side,  and  by  them  alone. 
Hoondees  are  freely  accepted  by  Europeans  in  the 
East,  and  are  rarely  dishonored. 

Hoon-u-man,  s.  [Hunooman.] 
hoop  (1),  *h00pe,  *hope,  s.  [Probably  an  Eng¬ 
lish  word,  though  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  Dut.  hoef=  a 
hoop ;  Icel.  h6f=  a  haven,  a  bay.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  pliant  strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent  into  a 
band  or  ring. 

“A  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(2)  A  combination  or  frame  of  rings  or  circles  of 
metal,  hair,  whalebone,  &c.,  used  to  expand  the 
skirts  of  ladies’  dresses ;  a  crinoline,  a  farthingale. 

“All  that  hoops  are  good  for  is  .  .  .  to  keep  fellows 
at  a  distance.” — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

*(3)  A  quart  pot,  so  called  from  being  bound 
round  with  hoops  or  bands  liko  a  cask ;  of  these 
hoops  there  were  generally  three,  and  if  three  men 
were  drinking  together  each  would  take  his  hoop  or 
share. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  curved  or  circular  like  a  hoop. 

“  The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*(2)  A  share  or  portion  of  drink.  [1.1(3).] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cooper.:  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood  united  at 
the  ends  and  driven  around  a  cask  to  hold  the 
staves  together.  They  are  known  as :  Bulge-hoop, 
the  hoop  nearest  the  swell  of  a  cask.  Chine  or 
chime-hoop,  or  head-hoop,  the  hoop  nearer  to  the 
end  or  chine.  Flat-hoop,  a  thin  hoop,  flat  on  both 
sides.  Half-round  hoop,  a  hoop  Whose  outside  is 
the  undressed  exterior  of  the  pole.  Quarter-hoop, 
an  intermediate  hoop  between  the  bulge  and  chine. 
Truss-hoop,  a  stout  hoop  of  wood,  used  before  or 
preliminary  to  the  final  hooping. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rings  to  which  the  weather-leach 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  by  which  it  slides 
on  the  mast  or  stay  as  the  sail  is  hoisted  or  lowered ; 
a  hank. 

(2)  A  band  on  a  wooden  anchor-stock. 

3.  Milling: 

(1)  The  inclosing  case  of  a  run  of  stones,  standing 
on  the  husk. 

(2)  A  metallic  band  around  a  mill-stone. 

4.  Mach. :  A  strap  around  an  eccentric, 
ho  op -ash,  s. 

Bot. :  Celtis  crassifolia. 

hoop-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Eucera,  a  genus  of  burrowing  bees, 
hoop-bending  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  curving  hoops ;  generally 
consisting  of  a  set  of  three  rollers  between  which 
the  hoop  is  passed,  the  upper  roller  acting  against 
and  between  the  two  lower  ones,  and  having  its 
lower  surface  depressed  below  the  upper  line  of  the 
two  lower  ones. 


fate,  fat, 
«r,  wore, 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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hoop-coiling 


hop -back 


hoop-coiling  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  by  which  split,  sawn,  or  cut 
hoop-stuff  for  barrels  is  wound  upon  a  drum  so  as 
to  be  secured  in  a  coiled  condition  for  shipment 
and  use. 

hoop-cramp,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  ring-clutch  for  holding  the  ends  of  a 
hoop  which  are  lapped  over  each  other, 
hoop-crimping  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  giving  the  bend  to  hoop- 
stuff  to  render  the  hoops  tractable  in  fitting  to 
barrels  and  casks. 

hoop-dressing  machine,  s.  [Hoop-planing 
Machine.] 

hoop-driver,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  hand-tool  or  machine  by  which  the 
hoops  are  forced  on  the  cask, 
hoop-iron,  s.  Flat,  thin  bar-iron, 
hoop-lock,  s. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  mode  of  connecting  the  ends  of  the  split  pole 
or  slat  which  forms  a  hoop. 

2.  One  of  the  interlocking  notches  near  the  ends 
of  a  barrel-hoop. 

3.  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  hoops ;  used  in  bal¬ 
ing  hay  or  cotton . 

hoop-petticoat,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  [Hoop,  s.,  1. 1  (2).] 

2.  Bot.:  The  genus  Corbularia  (q.  v.). 

hoop-planing  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  thinning  down  and  dress¬ 
ing  the  surface  or  surfaces  of  hoop-pole  stuff,  or 
of  stuff  sawed  or  cut  for  hoops. 

hoop-pole,  s.  A  pole  of  ash  or  hickory  for  split¬ 
ting  up  into  hoops, 
hoop-racking  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  forcibly  bending  riven 
hoops  to  make  them  tractable  in  placing  them 
around  casks. 

hoop-riving  machine,  s.  [Hoop-splitting 
Machine.] 

hoop-sawing  and  hoop-cutting  machine,  s. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  machine  in  which  gauged  stuff  is  fed  to  a 
gang  of  circular  saws  and  reduced  to  dimensions 
for  making  hoops. 

2.  A  machine  which  removes  successively  thin 
strips  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  A  machine  which  saws  or  cuts  hoops  from  a 
log,  which  is  rotated  between  each  cut,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  hoop  plus  the  kerf  ;  the  saw  cutting  down 
into  the  log  the  width  of  a  hoop,  and  a  second  saw 
or  a  cutter  removing  the  hoop  so  cut. 

hoop-shaving  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  [Hoop-dkessing  Machine.] 
hoop-skirt,  s.  [Hoop,  s.,  1  (2).] 
hoop-splaying  and  bending  machine,  s. 
Cooper.:  A  machine  for  spreading  hoop-iron  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  set  snugly  on  the  bilge, 
and  at  the  same  time  bending  the  hoop  to  the  curve 
of  the  cask. 

hoop-splitting  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  to  rive  hoops  from  stuff 
properly  prepared, 
hoop-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Melia  sempervirens. 

hoop-withe,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Bivina 
octandra,  one  of  the  Chenopodiaceee. 
hoop  (2) ,  s.  [Hoop  (2) ,  v.] 

*1.  A  shout,  a  loud  cry,  a  whoop,  an  outcry. 

“You  have  run  them  all  down  with  hoops  and  holas.” — 
Bishop  Parker:  Repr.  Rehearsal  Transposed,  p.  26. 

2.  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  in  hooping-cough  by 
a  drawing  in  of  the  breath. 

3.  The  hoopoe  (q.  v.). 
ho6p  (1) ,  v.  t .  [  Hoop  (1) ,  s.] 

1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops  ;  to  encircle  with 
hoops. 

“The  three  hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops." — Shakesp.  : 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 

“  Henceforth  thou 

Shalt  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

hoop  (2),  *hOup-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  houper;  cf. 
Goth,  hwopjan .]  [Whoop.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  cry  ;  to  whoop,  to  shout. 

“And  therewithal  they  shriked  and  they  houped." 

Chaucer:  C.  T .,  15,406. 

2.  To  emit  a  peculiar  sound  by  drawing  in  the 
breath,  as  in  the  hooping-cough. 


*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  with  shouts  or  cries. 

“  By  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Hooped  out  of  Rome.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  whoop. 

hoop  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  and  fixes  hoops  for  casks ;  a  cooper. 

“Every  tinker,  tailor,  hooper ,  ostler,  &c .’’ — Martin: 
Marriage  of  Priests  (an.  1554). 

hodp'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (2),  v. ;  -er.  So  called 
from  the  hoop-hoop-hoop,  .  .  .  the  note  of  the 
bird.]  (Def.) 

Ornith. :  A  species  of  swan,  Cygnus  ferns  of  Ray, 
O.  musicus  of  Bechstein.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Iceland,  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  white  with 
black  feet. 

ho6p  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hoop  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  business  of  making  and  fixing  hoops 
on  casks ;  coopering. 

“  Kettle  drums,  whose  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iL 

2.  Found. :  The  iron-work  around  a  molding-box. 
hoop  -Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par. ,  a.  &  s.  [Hoop  (2) ,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  emitting  a  whoop;  a 
whoop. 

hooping-cough,  s. 

Pathol.:  Pertussis,  a  spasmodic,  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  usually  of  childhood,  preceded  by  catarrh  of 
from  three  to  fourteen  days’  duration.  It  some¬ 
times  terminates  in  six  weeks,  but  often  lasts  as 
many  months,  although  danger  is  usually  over  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks.  Emphysema  is  a  dangerous 
complication.  In  fatal  cases,  pulmonary  collapse, 
bronchial  inflammation,  nervous  exhaustion,  and 
general  debility  are  the  chief  factors.  Various 
specifics  have  been  suggested,  the  chief  being 
belladonna,  Croton-chloral-hydrate,  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  nitric  acid  with»glycerine.  Hoop¬ 
ing-cough  is  more  fatal  in  some  years  than  others, 
and  it  is  always  dangerous  to  treat  this  disease 
without  medical  advice.  It  depends  chiefly  on  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  by  some  special 
germ,  producing  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
cough. 

hoo  -poe,  hoo'-pqo,  s.  [Named  from  their  note, 
which  is  like  hoop  rapidly  and  softly  repeated ;  Fr. 
huppe.} 

Ornithology : 

1.  (Sing) :  Upupa  epops.  There  are  on  the  head 
two  parallel  rows  of  long  feathers,  forming  a  crest, 
their  colors  buff  tipped  with  black ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  also  buff ;  upper  part  of  the  back  gray ; 
wings  and  tail  black,  five  transverse  bands  of  yel¬ 
lowish  white  on  the  wings;  abdomen,  and  a  band  on 
the  tail,  white.  Length  of  the  male,  twelve  and  a 
half  inches.  Female  less  vivid  in  color.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whence  it  annually  visits 
Europe.  The  nest,  of  grass  and  feathers,  is  made  in 
the  holes  of  trees.  Eggs  five  or  six,  lavender  gray. 
The  hoopoe  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  on 
insects  and  worms.  Called  also  the  Dung  bird. 

2.  (PL):  Upupidee,  a  family  of  Tenuirostres. 
They  have  syndactyle  feet ;  the  outer  toe  is  united, 
for  half  its  length,  to  the  middle  one.  The  bill  is 
very  long,  and  greatly  compressed.  The  plumage  is 
generally  glossed  with  metallic  blue  and  deep  green. 
Chief  genera,  Upupa  and  Promerops,  from  which 
the  family  has  been  sometimes  called  Promeropidae. 

hoord,  v.  t.  [Hoard.] 

ho6-si-er  (si  as  zhl),  s.  [A  corruption  of  husher 
“from  their  primary  Capacity  to  still  their  oppo¬ 
nents,”  or  of  who's  yeref  their  gruff  inquiry  when 
one  knocks  at  a  door.  (Bartlett.)]  A  term  applied 
to  the  natives  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

hoot,  *hout-en,  *whoot,  v.  i.  &t.  [O.  Sw.  huta; 
Fr.  houter .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shout  in  derision  or  contempt.  (Usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  at  or  after.) 

“I  cannot  wear  these  good  things  without  being  hooted 
at." — Richardson:  Pamela,  lett.  24. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

“The  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long.” 

Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1 .  To  shout  or  cry  at  in  derision  or  contempt ;  to 
drive  with  cries  and  shouts. 

“ Hoot  him  out  of  the  city.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  voice  like  an  owl. 

“He  hoots  a  sonnet  or  a  song.” 

Cotton:  A  Fable. 


hoot,  s.  [Hoot,  v.]  A  cry,  shout,  or  noise  in  con¬ 
tempt  or  derision. 

“Its  assertion  would  be  entertained  with  the  hoot  of  the 
rabble.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  Lx. 

hoot,  inter j.  [Hoot,  v.l  An  exclamation  or  in¬ 
terjection  expressive  of  dissatisfaction,  irritation, 
disbelief,  or  contempt. 

hoove,  s.  [Heave,  v .]  A  disease  in  cattle,  caused 
by  eating  too  much  green  food,  which  inflates  the 
stomach  with  ga3. 

hoov  ~en,  a.  [English  hoove,  s. ;  -en.]  Suffering 
from  or  affected  with  the  disease  called  hoove, 
hop  (l),*hoppe,  *hop-pen,  *hou-pen,  *huppe, 

v.  i.  [A.  S.  hoppian:  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoppen= to 
hop;  Icel.  hoppa;  Sw.  hoppa;  Dan.  hoppe ;  Ger. 
hiipfen.  1 

1.  To  leap  on  one  leg  or  foot;  to  move  by  sudden 
and  successive  leaps  or  starts,  alighting  on  one 
foot. 

“  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  skip  lightly ;  to  move  as  a  bird. 

“  There  they  hop  and  dance  a  while  with  it  in  their 
beaks.” — THgby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  skip  ;  to  jump. 

“To  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veins  did  hop." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  43. 

4.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt, 

“The  limping  smith  observed  the  sadden’d  feast, 

And  hopping  here  and  there,  himself  a  jest, 

Put  in  his  word.”  Dryden:  Homer’s  Iliad,  L 

5.  To  dance. 

hop  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hop  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mix  or  compose  with  hops. 
“Malt-drink  not  much  hopped,  posset-drinks,  and,  in 

general,  whatever  relaxeth,  have  the  same  effect.” — Ar- 
buthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  v.,  §  26. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pick  hops;  as,  to  go  hopping. 
hop  (l),s.  [Hop  (1),  t>.] 

1.  A  jump,  spring,  or  light  leap  on  one  foot. 

2.  A  dance,  a  dancing  party. 

If  Hop,  step,  and  a  jump:  A  game  in  which  those 
engaged  endeavor  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  hop,  a  stride,  and  a  jump. 

hop  (2),  hoppe,  s.  [Dut.  hop,  hoppe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hopfo;  M.  H.  Ger.  hopfen;  N.  H.  Ger.  hopfen .] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.) :  Humulus  lupulus,  the  only  known 
species  of  the  genus  Humulus  (q.  v.).  The  root, 
which  is  perennial,  annually  sends  forth  long,  weak, 
rough,  twining  stems.  The  leaves  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  vine,  but  are  rougher,  each  pair 
with  two  curved  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious, 
the  males,  which  are  in  axillary  panicles,  have  five 
sepals,  no  petals,  and  five  stamens  ;  the  females  are 
in  cones  or  catkins  consisting  of  concave  scales, 
each  with  a  pair  of  minute  flowers  [  (2)].  It  has  an 
aromatic  odor,  sent  forth  by  glands  containing  a 
resinous  secretion.  The  hop  is  indigenous  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  grows  also  in  this  country,  in  Belgium 
and  Bavaria.  [Hop-picking.]  It  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Lupus  salictarius.  Packets  of  itput 
in  pillows  have  a  narcotic  effect,  andtend  to  induce 
sleep.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  tonic.  The 
young  shoots  blanched  have  been  eaten  as  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  the  roots  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa¬ 
parilla. 

1[  Bryonia  dioica  [Bryony]  is  sometimes  called 
W ild  Hop.  The  native  hop  of  Australia  is  (1)  Dodo- 
ncea,  the  seed  vessels  of  which  are  there  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer ;  (2)  Daviesia  Icetifolia. 

(2)  (PI.):  The  mature  cones  of  the  hop;  hop- 
heads. 

2.  Brewing  (chiefly  in  the  pi.)  :  Hops  are  boiled 
with  the  wort  in  brewing  beer.  They  impart  a  bit-  • 
ter  taste  and  aromatic  flavor,  and  prevent  fermen¬ 
tation  from  being  too  rapid.  They  owe  their  effect 
to  a  chemical  principle  called  Lupuline  (q.  v.). 

3.  Phar.:  Lupulus.  The  dried  catkins  of  the 
female  plant  of  Humulus  lupulus,  the  common  hop. 

It  is  used  to  prepare  Infusum  lupuli,  Infusion  of 
Hop;  Tinctura  lupuli,  Tincture  of  Hop,  and  Ex- 
tractum  lupuli.  Extract  of  Hop.  Hops  are  tonic 
and  stomachic,  and  slightly  narcotic ;  with  malt 
they  form  the  materials  from  which  beer  is,  or 
should  be,  made. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  plant  described 
under  A.  1.,  or  any  one  akin  to  it. 

If  Oil  of  hops: 

Chem  &  Comm. :  A  green  light  acrid  oil,  obtained 
by  subjecting  hopheads  to  pressure. 

hop-back,  s. 

Brewing:  The  vessel  beneath  the  copper  which 
receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops,  and  has  a 
perforated  bottom  which  strains  off  the  hops  from 
the  unfermented  beer. 


b<nl,  b 6y;  p6ut,  j<Swl;  cat,  pell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hop-bind,  s.  [Hopbine.] 
hop-clover,  s. 

Bot.:  A  species  of  clover,  the  heads  of  -which 
greatly  resemble  the  hop  in  miniature. 

hop-dryer,  s.  A  chamber  in  which  hops  are 
artificially  dried.  A  tilting  drying-frame  runs  on  a 
track  extending  through  the  drying  and  store 
rooms,  so  that  the  hops,  after  drying  above  the 
furnace  in  the  former  room,  may  be  deposited  in  the 
latter.  Also  called  an  oast,  or  hop-kiln. 

hop-factor,  s.  A  dealer  in  hops ;  a  salesman  of 
hops. 

hop-flea,  s. 

Entom.  &  Agric. :  Haltica  concinna ,  a  small  leap¬ 
ing  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to 
hops.  [Haltica.] 
hop-fly,  s. 

Entom.  <£  Agric. :  Aphis  humuli,  a  species  of 
plant  louse  which  sometimes  infests  hop  planta¬ 
tions  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  damage  the 
crop. 

hop-frame,  s. 

Agric.:  A  trellis  on  which  hops  are  supported 
while  growing.  Hops  are  usually  grown  on  poles, 
which  are  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  laid  across 
trestles  for  the  convenience  of  the  hop-pickers. 
Hop-frames  are  sometimes  made  to  recline  to  bring 
them  within  reach  of  the  pickers. 

hop  frog-fly,  hop  froth-fly,  s. 

Entom.  c&  Agric.:  A  small  homopterous  insect, 
Aphrophora  interrupta ,  destructive  to  hop  planta¬ 
tions.  The  resemblance  to  a  frog  is  in  the  form, 
the  term  froth  refers  to  the  substance  in  which  the 
larva  is  enveloped. 

hop-garden,  hop-yard,  *.  A  hop-ground. 

hop-ground,  s.  Afield  or  inclosure  where  hops 
are  cultivated ;  a  hop-farm. 

“  The  hop-grounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the  vineyards  of 
the  Neckar.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

hop-hornbeam,  s.  [Hobnbeam.] 
hop-kiln,  s.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops, 
hop-medick,  s. 

Bot. :  Medicago  lupulina. 

hop-mildew,  s. 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  A  mildew  produced  in  the  hop  by  a 
minute  fungus,  Sphcerotheca  or  Erysiphe  castagnei. 
It  has  colored  appendicles. 

hop-o’-my-thumb,  s.  A  very  diminutive  per¬ 
son  ;  a  dwarf. 

hop-picker,  s.  One  who  is  employed  to  pick  or 
gather  nop  s. 

hop-picking,  s.  [Hopping  (2),  s.] 

hop-pocket,  s.  A  bag  or  wrapper  made  of  coarse 
material  for  containing  hops ;  the  pocket  contains 
to  2  cwts. 

hop-pole,  s. 

Husbandry :  A  training-pole  for  hops.  It  consists 
of  little  but  a  simple  sapling  or  trunk  of  one  of  the 
lighter  trees,  usually  the  sweet  chestnut,  ash,  and 
alder. 

hop-press,  s. 

Brewing:  A  machine  for  expressing  the  liquid 
from  hops  after  boiling. 

hop-scotch,  s.  A  children’s  game,  in  which  a 
stone  is  driven,  by  the  foot  of  a  person  hopping  on 
one  foot,  from  one  compartment  to  another  of  a 
figure  drawn  or  scotched  on  the  ground. 

“Afterward  Hogarth  and  Scott  played  at  hopscotch  in 
the  townhall.” — Thackeray :  English  Humorists,  lect.  v. 

hop-setter,  s.  One  who  plants  hops ;  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  setting  hops. 

hop-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  procumbens,  a  trefoil  with  large 
dense  hop-like  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  standard  striate  when  old.  It  is  frequent  in 
dry  pastures  and  at  the  borders  of  fields, 
hop-yard,  s.  [Hop-gaeden.] 

hop-bine,  subst.  [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  bine.']  The 
climbing  stem  of  the  hop  plant. 

hope  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  7iopa=hope,  hopian=  to  hope; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hoop= hope,  hopen— to  hope  ;  Dan. 
haa6=hope,  haabe—to  hope;  Swed.  A.opp=hope, 
hoppas= to  hope;  Ger.  hoffen— to  hope,  hoffnung= 
hope ;  Lat.  cupio— to  desire.] 

1.  An  anxious  desire  or  expectation  of  something ; 
a  desire  or  looking  forward  fo^r  some  good. 

“Hope  is  the  encouragement  given  to  desire.” — Cogan: 
On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future 
conduct  of  any  person. 

“  Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  fallen  from  his  hope  in  the 
Lord.” — Eccles.  xiv.  2. 


3.  That  which  gives  hope ;  one  who  or  that  which 
furnishes  ground  for  expectation,  trust,  or  con¬ 
fidence,  as  an  agent  by  which  something  desired 
may  or  can  be  effected ;  that  in  which  one  confides. 

“  Their  bravest  hope,  bold  Hector.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,430. 

4.  That  which  is  hoped  for;  the  object  of  one’s 
hopes  or  desires. 

“Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother’s  hope.” 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

*5.  Expectation  of  any  kind,  even  of  fear. 

“  By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  60  much  shall  I  falsify  men’s  hopes.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

u  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment;  it  may  vary  in 
degree,  more  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind 
than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances ;  some  hope 
where  there  is  no  ground  for  hope,  and  others 
despair  where  they  might  hope:  expectation  is  a 
conviction  that '  excludes  doubt ;  we  expect  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  that  conviction  is  positive ;  we  hope  that 
which  may  be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  that 
which  must  be  or  which  ought  to  be.  Trust  and 
confidence  agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  the  objects 
anticipated ;  they  agree  with  expectation  in  regard 
to  the  certainty  of  the  anticipation.  ( Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon .) 

h5pe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Hope,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  have  confidence ;  to  trust  with 
confidence. 

“  Why  are  thou  so  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art 
thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God.” — 
Psalm  xiii.  11. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  expect  with  desire  ;  to  look  forward  to  with 

hope. 

“We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  V.  2. 

*2.  To  expect ;  to  fear. 

“  Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  deed.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,027. 

3.  To  entertain  hopes ;  to  look  forward  with  hope 
to  the  obtaining  of  something. 

“Those  that  vainlV  hoped  kind  heaven  would  wink.” 

Dryden:  Astrcea  Redux,  185. 

hope  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  troop;  only  in  the 
phrase,  a  forlorn  hope,  from  the  Dutch  verloren 

hoop. 

h5pe  (3),  s.  [Icel.  h6p=an  inlet.] 

1.  An  inlet ;  a  small  haven  or  bay ;  a  creek. 

2.  A  sloping  plain  between  the  ridges  of  mount¬ 
ains  ;  it  occurs  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 
place  names,  as  Easthope. 

hope  -ful,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  hope;  -ful(l),) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  hope  ;  having  qualities  which  give  rise 
to,  or  grounds  for  hope  or  expectations  of  good ; 
full  of  promise  ;  promising. 

“  Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  984. 

2.  Full  of  hope,  desire,  or  confident  expectation. 

“  Men  of  their  own  natural  inclination  hopeful  and 

strongly  conceited.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  boy  or  young  man  ;  frequently  with 
a  somewhat  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  mean¬ 
ing. 

hope'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hopeful;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  or  inspire  hope ; 
in  a  promising  manner  or  degree. 

“He  left  all  his  female  kindred  either  matched  with 
peers  of  the  realm  actually,  or  hopefully  with  earls’  sons 
and  heirs.” — Wotton. 

2.  With  hope  or  confidence. 

“  Hopefully  expect  the  remedy  from  the  ingenuity  of 
the  next  generations.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Middlesex. 

hope'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hopeful;  -ness. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hopeful ;  promise  of  good. 

“Set  down  beforehand  certain  signatures  of  hopeful¬ 
ness.” — Wotton:  Reliquiae,  p.  77. 

hope'-ite,  hop'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Professor 
Hope,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  grayish-white  or  reddish- 
brown  transparent  or  translucent  mineral  of  vitre¬ 
ous  luster  ;  hardness,  2’5-3 ;  specific  gravity  2'76-2'85. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  hydrous  compound  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc,  with  a  trace  of  cad¬ 
mium.  Found  in  the  calamine  mines  of  Altenberg, 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  {Dana.) 

h5pe’-less,  a.  [Eng.  hope;  -Zess.] 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  hope ;  having  no  hope 
of  fortune,  success,  or  prosperity ;  despairing. 

“  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iL 


2.  Giving  or  inspiring  no  hope  or  expectation  of 
good ;  desperate. 

“  The  hopeless  word  of  ‘  never  to  return/  ^ 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life.’ 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*3.  Unhoped  for ;  unexpected ;  despaired  of. 
hope'-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hopeless;  -ly.)  In  a 
hopeless  manner ;  without  hope  ;  Deyondhope. 

“ Hopelessly  continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live  and  die 
in  their  absurdities.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

hope'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hopeless ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hopeless  ;  despair ;  a  des¬ 
perate  state  or  condition. 

hdp'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hop(e) ;  -er.)  One  who  hopes; 
one  who  has  hopes. 

“I  except  all  hopers." — Swift. 

*hop-er  (2) ,  s.  [Hoppee.] 

hop  -head.  s.  [Eng.  hop,  and  head.)  One  of  the 
imbricated  heads  of  the  hop  (q.  v.). 
hop  -Ing,  *hop-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hope,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  or  entertaining 
hopes. 

2.  A  hope  ;  an  expectation. 

“  The  pape  set  that  terme,  for  his  hopyng  was.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  316. 

hop'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  hoping;  -ly.)  In  a 
hopeful  manner ;  with  hope  or  desire  of  good,  and 
expectation  of  receiving  it. 

“One  sign  of  despair,  the  going  on  boldly,  hopingly, 
confidently  in  wilful  habits  of  sin.” — Hammond:  Practical 
Catechism,  bk.  i.,  s.  3. 

Hop-kin '-§I-g,n,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who,  though 
in  most  respects  Calvinistic,  rejected  the  tenets  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  elect  on  their  be¬ 
lieving  in  Him. 

hop -11-$,  s.  [Gr.  hopla=  arms.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  sub¬ 
family  Melolonthinse.  The  species  have  beautiful 
metallic  tints  formed  by  their  dense  scales, 
hop-llte,  s.  [Gr.  hoplites,  from  hoplon=  an  arm.] 
Gr.  Antiq. :  A  heavy-armed  soldier. 
hop-l6-§e'-tus,  s.  [Greek  hoplon  —  a  tool,  an 
implement,  and  Lat.  cetus,  cete= Gr.  ketos—  a  sea 
monster,  as  a  whale,  &c.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  whales,  family  Balsenidee. 
Found  in  the  Pliocene  strata. 

hop'-oast,  s.  [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  oast.)  An  oven 
or  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

hopp’-er  (1),  *hop-er,  s.  [Eng.  hop  (1)  V. ;  -er.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  hops. 

2.  (PI.).  A  child’s  game;  also  called  Hopscotch 
(q.  v  ). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1  .  Glass:  A  conical  vessel  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  containing  sand  and  water  for  the  cool 
the  glass-cutter. 

2.  Plumbing:  The  basin  of  a  water-closets 

3.  Entomology: 

(1)  Singular: 

!a)  An  insect  which  breeds  in  hams. 
b)  The  larva  of  the  cheese  fly. 

2)  Plural: 

a)  The  Halticidse  (q.  v.). 

( b )  The  Cercopidae  (q.  v.). 

4.  Mach. :  A  chute  for  feeding  any  material  to . 
machine.  #  It  is  generally  of  an  inverted  conical 
shape,  as  in  brick-machines,  winnowing-machines 
and  flour-mills.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  latter 
as  it  used  to  be  shaken  by  a  damsel  (projection)  or 
the  spindle,  in  order  to  keep  the  grain  fed  down 
into  the  throat. 

“  Eight  by  the  hoper  wol  I  stands.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,034. 

5.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  boat  or  barge,  driven  by  steam 
and  haying  a  movable  bottom,  in  which  the  mud, 
&c.,  raised  by  a  dredging-machine  is  conveyed  into 
deep  water,  there  to  be  allowed  to  faU  out ;  a  hop¬ 
per-barge. 

hopper-boy,  s.  A  device  in  a  grinding-mill,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  revolving  rake  drawing  the  meal  over  a 
discharge-opening  in  the  floor. 

hopper-cock,  s.  A  valve  for  water-closets,  &c. 
hop'-per  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hop  (2) ;  -er.)  Ahop-picker. 
hop'-per-ings,  s.pl.  [Eng.  hopper;  -ings.) 

Mining :  The  gravel  retained  in  the  hopper  of  a 
cradle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit^  sire,  sir;  marine;  go,  pfitT 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


hoppet 
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horizontality 


h8pp  et,  s.  [Eng.  hop;  -ef.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hand-basket. 

2.  A  child  in  arms. 


II.  Technically: 


1.  Glass:  The  same  as  Hopper,  B.  1. 

2.  Mining :  A  dish  used  by  miners  to  measure  the 
orp. 


hopp  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hop  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  about  with  hops. 

hopping-dick,  s.  A  local  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  a  thrush,  Merula  leucogenys,  or  Turdus  leuco- 
genus. 

hopp  '-Ing  (2),  s.  [Hop  (2).  v.]  The  act  or  occu¬ 
pation  of  picking  hops  from  the  bines ;  hop-picking. 


hop -pie,  v.t.  [Another  form  of  hobble  (q.  v.).] 
To  fetter  by  tying  the  feet  together ;  to  trammel,  to 
entangle,  to  hobble. 

“Superstitiously  hoppled  in  the  toils  and  nets  of  super¬ 
fluous  opinions.” — Rogers:  On  Godliness,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii., 
§  8. 

hop -pie,  s.  [Hopple,  v.] 

Manbge :  A  fetter  for  confining  the  legs  of  horses 
60  as  to  hamper  their  motion,  and  thus  restrain 
their  wandering ;  a  hobble. 


hop  -po,  s.  [Chinese.] 


1.  An  overseer  of  commerce ;  a  collector. 

2.  A  tribunal  appointed  to  collect  the  public  rev¬ 
enue  arising  from  trade  and  navigation. 

hops,  s.  pi.  [Hop.] 

hop'-vine.  s.  [Eng.  hop,  and  vine.']  The  stalk  or 
plant  of  the  hop. 

h'or’-g.  {pi.  hor’-ae),  s.  [Lat.]  An  hour. 

horse  canonicse,  s.  pi.  The  canonical  hours  at 
which  religious  services  are  held.  In  time  of  per¬ 
secution  a  night  service  was  held  called  Nocturns, 
which  was,  however,  at  a  later  period  merged  into 
Lauds— the  thanksgiving  for  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
the  whole  was  called  Matins.  But  when  Matins,  or 
Nocturns,  are  retained  they  take  place  before 
Lauds.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  canonical 
hours :  Lauds ,  at  daybreak ;  Prime,  or  first  hour,  a 
later  service ;  Tierce,  or  third  hour,  at  9  A.  m.  ; 
Sext,  or  sixth  hour,  at  noon  ;  Nones,  or  ninth  hour, 
at  3  p.  M. ;  Vespers,  or  evening  service ;  Com¬ 
pline,  or  final  service,  at  bedtime.  Each  of  these 
has  fixed  Psalms,  except  Vespers,  which  has  certain 
Psalms  read  in  course,  and  a  Canticle.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  of  these  services  were  Uhtsang,  Prime- 
sang,  U  ndersang,  Middaysang,  Noonsang,  Evensang, 
and  Nigh tsang.  The  book  for  these  offices  came  to 
be  called  Breviary  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

hdr  -9,1,  a.  [Lat.  lioralis,  from  hora=  an  hour.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or  hours  ;  lasting 

for  an  hour. 

“  But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases, 

The  whole  stands  still.” 

Prior:  Alma,  iii.  268. 

*hbr  -3,1-1^,  adv.  [Eng  .horal;  -ly.~\  Hourly. 

*hor-ar  ’-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  horarius,  from  hora=  an 
hour.] 

Bot. :  Enduring  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  the 
petals  of  Cistus. 

hor  -&r  a.  [Lat.  horarius;  Fr.  horaire.~\ 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or  hours; 
noting  the  hours. 

“In  his  answer  to  an  horary  question,  he  has  discussed 
the  manner  of  surprising  all  sharpers.”— Tatler. 

2.  Continuing  for  an  hour;  hence,  changeable, 
ephemeral,  short-lived. 

3.  Done  by  noting  the  hours  or  time. 

“  The  famous  doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  gained  so  much 
reputation  for  his  horary  predictions.” — Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  193. 

II.  Astron. :  A  term  used  of  the  arc  which  a 
heavenly  body  describes  in  an  hour,  or  the  angle 
which  that  arc  subtends,  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
being  assumed  to  be  at  the  angular  point. 

horary-circles,  s.  pi.  Lines  or  circles  marking 
the  hours  on  globes,  &c. 

horary-motion,  s.  The  space  moved  through  in 
an  hour.  The  horary  motion  of  the  earth  is  that 
arc  which  it  describes  in  an  hour ;  that  is,  one  of 
fifteen  degrees. 

Hor-a  -tian,  a.  [Lat.  Horati(us)  =  Horace ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poet  Horace  or 
his  poetry ;  pertaining  to  the  family  Horatii. 

♦horde,  v.  i.  [Horde,  s.]  To  live  in  hordes ;  to 
associate  together  in  gangs. 

horde,  *hord,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Turk.  ordu= a  camp, 
from  Pers.  6rdxt,- a  court,  a  camp,  a  horde  of  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  urdu=&  camp,  an  army.]  


1  •  A  term  applied  first  to  the  clans  or  tribes  of 
the  Tatars  or  Tartars,  a  nomadic  tribe,  clan,  or  race 
of  Asiatics. 

2.  A  gang,  a  multitude,  a  crew.  (Used  generally 
in  contempt.) 

“  Oh!  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword, 

At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xii. 

hor -de-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hord{eurn)  (q.  v.) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  grasses,  type  Hordeum  (q.  v.). 

hor-de'-o-lum,  s.  [Latin  hordeolus,  dimin.  of 
hordeum .] 

Path.:  A  stye  (q.  v.). 

hor -de-um,  s.  [Lat  =barley.] 

Bot. :  Barley ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hor¬ 
de®.  Spikelets  three,  distichous,  compressed,  one- 
cleft,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  second  glume ;  empty 
glumes  two,  awned ;  flower  glume  also  awned ; 
palea  long,  narrow,  two-keeled.  Found  in  the  north 
temperate  zone  ;  also  in  the  warmer  regions, 
including  South  America.  Ten  species  are  known. 
[Baeley.] 

hordeum  decorticatum,  s. 

Phar.:  Pearl  barley.  The  husked  seeds  of  Hor¬ 
deum  distichum.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Decoctum 
hordei,  decoction  of  barley,  made  by  washing  two 
ounces  of  barley  with  cold  water,  and  then  pouring 
thirty  ounces  of  boiling  water  over  it.  This  is  used 
as  a  mild  nutritive  and  demulcent  drink. 

*hore,  *hoor,  a.  [Hoar.] 
hore -hound,  hoar-hound,  s.  [A.  S.  hdrahtine, 
hara  fiM?iigr= the  herb  horehound  ;  hdr=  hoar,  hoary 
gray,  from  the  short,  white,  woolly  hairs,  and  hune 
=horehound.] 

1.  Bot.:  Marrubium  vulgare,  a  plant  so  hoary  as 
to  be  almost  woolly ;  the  leaves  are  broadly  ovate 
and  crenate;  the  whorls  of  flowers  dense;  calyx 
oblong,  with  ten  short  spinous  teeth ;  the  corolla 
white,  iabiate,  the  upper  lip  long,  bifid.  Wild  in 
continental  Europe,  North  Africa,  Western  and 
Southern  Asia,  &c. 

H  Black  or  Stinking  Horehound  is  Ballota  nigra, 
or  the  genus  Ballota;  Wild  Horehound,  Eupato- 
rium  teucrifolium. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  plant  contains  a  bitter  principle 
and  a  volatile  oil.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  expecto¬ 
rant,  and  alterative  for  coughs.  In  the  form  of 
infusion  or  of  bitter-sweet  lozenges,  horehound 
{Marrubium  vulgare)  is  a  popular  remedy  for 
coughs. 

hor'-i-a,  s.  [Latin  =  a  small  vessel,  a  fishing 
smack(?)-] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cantharid®.  According  to 
Lansdown  Guilding,  a  West  Indian  species  is  para¬ 
sitic  on  a  solitary  hee,  Xylocopa  teredo. 

hor-I  -zon,  ♦or-i-zont,  s.  [Lat-  horizon ,  from 
Gr.  horizon={&s  adj.)  dividing,  separating,  bound¬ 
ing,  limiting ;  (as  suhst.)  the  horizon  [def.] ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  horizonte;  Ital.  orozzonte;  Prov.  orizon .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  circular  line  where  the  sky  and  the 
earth  seem,  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  to  meet.  [II.] 

“When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  the  horizon.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  bounding  one’s  mental  vision. 
“While  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and 

Btupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  black¬ 
ened  all  their  horizon.” — Burke:  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
Debts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  horizon,  in  the  sense  1. 1,  is  called 
by  astronomers  the  sensible,  visible,  or  physical 
horizon.  It  is  not  at  right  angles  to  a  vertical  line 
at  the  place,  for  if  vision  be  unimpeded,  say  when 
one  looks  from  a  vessel’s  deck  on  a  clear  day,  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth  allows  him  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  sky  than  if  his  eye  were  at  the  surface 
of  the  sphere.  If  he  looks  from  a  mountain  top  the 
error  becomes  of  consequence.  The  term  “  sensible,” 
“  visible,”  or  “physical  ”  horizon  is  therefore  often 
used,  though  not  quite  accurately,  for  a  plane  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extended  from  the  observer’s  eye  at 
right  angles  to  a  vertical  line  at  the  place  and 
extending  to  the  celestial  vault.  The  Horizon  con¬ 
venient  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  called  the 
astronomical  or  rational  horizon,  is  different  from 
this.  The  spectator’s  eye  is  supposed  to  be,  not  at 
the  surface,  but  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  with  the 
planet  transparent  enough  not  to  impede  vision. 
The  astronomical  horizon  of  the  Lick  observatory 
would  be  obtained  by  supposing  a  line  drawn 
downward  from  that  spot  to  the  earth’s  center,  and 
a  plane  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  that  line,  to 
extend  from  the  latter  spot  to  the  celestial  vault. 
It  would  form  a  great  circle,  both  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  heavens.  Sometimes  what  is  called  an 
“  artificial  horizon  ”  is  needed,  and  is  formed  by  the 
reflecting  surface  of  a  fluid. 


2.  Geol.:  A  term  used  with  regard  to  the  apparent 
age  of  strata.  Strata  which  appear,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing.  contemporaneous  or  homotaxial  are  said  to  be 
on  the  same  horizon. 

3.  Naut. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

T[  Dip  of  the  horizon : 

Astron.  <&  Geog. :  The  angle  by  which  the  visible 
horizon  is  depressed  below  the  direction  of  a  spirit- 
level. 

horizon-bounded,  a.  Reaching  to  the  horizon, 
or  as  far  as  sight  will  reach. 

“  Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  31. 

horizon-glasses,  s.pl. 

Optics:  The  two  speculums  on  one  of  the  radii  of 
a  quadrant  or  sextant.  The  one  half  of  the  fore 
horizon-glass  is  silvered,  while  the  other  half  is 
transparent,  in  order  that  an  object  may  be  seen 
directly  through  it.  The  back  horizon-glass  is 
silvered  above  and  below,  but  has  a  transparent 
stripe  across  the  middle,  through  which  the  horizon 
can  be  seen. 

hor-iz-on  -tg.1,  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  horizon. 

2.  At  or  near  the  horizon.  {Milton:  P-  L.,  i.  595.) 

3.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ;  level ;  perpendicular 
to  a  vertical  line. 

“  And  several  little  shrubs  will  grow  from  one  horizontal 
bed  of  salt.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  cb.  iii.,  §  29. 

4.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  as,  horizontal  distance. 

horizontal-cornice,  s. 

Arch. :  The  level  portion  of  the  cornice  of  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  under  the  two  inclined  cornices. 

horizontal-dial,  s.  A  dial  with  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  having  its  gnomon  elevated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

horizontal-drill,  s. 

Machinery :  A  boring  machine  whose  drill-arbor 
works  horizontally  and  parallel  with  the  bed  to 
which  the  work  is  dogged. 

horizontal-escapement,  s. 

Herr. :  An  escapement  in  which  the  impulse  is 
given  by  the  wedge-shaped  teeth  of  a  horizontal 
wheel  acting  on  a  notched  hollow  cylinder  on  the 
axis  of  the  balance.  It  was  invented  by  Graham, 
about  1700. 

horizontal-fire,  s. 

Milit. :  The  discharge  of  pieces  at  point-blank 
range,  or  at  very  low  elevations. 

horizontal-lathe,  s. 

Machinery :  A  vertical  turning  and  boring  ma¬ 
chine. 

horizontal-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  of  which  the  upper  surface  makes  a 
right  angle  with  the  stem. 

horizontal-line,  s. 

Persp.:  That  line  drawn  through  a  picture  at 
the  point  in  the  extreme  distance  where  the  sky 
and  earth  meet ;  or,  at  the  line  of  the  height  of  the 
eye  in  a  picture. 

horizontal-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  the  acting 
surfaces  are  in  a  horizontal  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  rotating  stone  or  stones. 
The  term  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  edge-mill, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Chilian  mill. 

horizontal-parallax,  s.  [Parallax.] 

horizontal-plane,  s.  A  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon;  specif.,  in  persp.,  a  plane  cutting  the 
perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

horizontal-projection,  s.  A  projection  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

horizontal-range,  s. 

Ordnance:  The  distance  at  which  a  projectile 
falls  or  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  whatever  be  the 
angle  of  elevation. 

horizontal-root,  s. 

Botany :  A  root  which  lies  horizontally  on  the 
ground. 

horizontal  steam-engine,  s.  An  engine  the 
axis  of  whose  cylinder  is  horizontal. 

horizontal  water-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul.  <&  Engin. :  A  water-wheel  running  on  a 
vertical  axis,  as  do  the  turbines  generally.  The 
term  is,  however,  specifically  applied  to  a  wheel 
having  radial  floats  upon  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  dashed,  usually  from  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  floats  may  be  set  spirally,  so  as  the  better  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  water. 

hor-Iz-on-tal'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  horizontal;  -ity.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  horizontal. 


b<nl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


horizontally 
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hornblende 


hor-Iz-on -tsil-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  horizontal;  -ly.] 
In  a  horizontal  position  or  direction ;  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  on  a  level. 

“It  is  occasionally  requisite  that  the  object-end  of  the 
instrument  be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  horizon¬ 
tally.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  viii. 

hor-mln'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  hormin(um)  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Monardese. 
hor-mi  -num,  s.  [Lat.  horminum;  Gr.  horminon 
=the  plan  t  described  in  the  def . ;  hormao= to  excite  ; 
the  horminum  of  the  ancients  being  reputed  an 
aphrodisiac.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Horminidae 
(q.  v.). 

horminum-clary,  s. 

Bot.:  Salvia  horminum. 

hor-mo-go-nl  -um,  s.  [Gr.  hormos= a  chain,  and 
goneia= generation.] 

Bot. :  A  connection  or  chain  of  certain  algae,  by 
which  the  plant  is  propagated. 

hor  -mone,  s.  [Gr.  hormos,  a  chain.]  A  name 
proposed  by  Prof.  Sterling  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  at  London  in  June,  1905,  for  a  chemical 
substance,  a  different  kind  of  which  is  produced 
by  each  organ  of  the  body,  adrenalin  being  the  one 
produced  by  the  kidneys.  Their  purpose  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  adjacent  organ  into  action,  and  if  the  ap¬ 
propriate  hormone  be  lacking,  a  link  in  the  body’s 
function  is  snapped  and  the  whole  thrown  out  of 
gear.  This  is  seen  when  disease  affecting  one 
organ  causes  general  incapacity. 

Hor-muzd,  s.  [Zend.]  In  the  Zoroastrian 
Creed,  the  Good  Principle  or  Being  supposed  to 
have  created  light,  and  to  be  the  originator  and 
patron  of  all  good  in  the  universe.  He  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  conflict  with  Ahriman,  the  Evil  Principle  or 
Being.  [Ahriman.]  He  has  under  him  a  hierarchy 
of  angels.  [Zoroastrianism.] 
horn,  s.  &a.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with  Icel.,  Dan.,  Sw., 
&Ger.  horn:  Goth,  haurn;  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  corn; 
Lat.  cornu.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  No  beast  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  758. 

2.  The  material  or  substance  of  which  horns  are 
composed. 

“There  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 

3.  Anything  made  of  or  resembling  a  horn  in 
shape. 

11  A  powder-flask  :  originally  made  of  a  horn. 

2).  A  drinking-cup:  so  called  from  having  been 
originally  made  of  horn.  _  Now  the  name  is  applied 
to  a  similar  vessel,  even  if  made  of  other  material ; 
a  beaker. 

(3)  The  cornucopia  or  horn  of  plenty.  [Cornu¬ 
copia.] 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"Some  of  them  had  actually  been  proscribed  by  sound 
othorn  for  the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  com¬ 
mands.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(5)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  plenty  [(3)]. 

“With  his  horn  full  of  good  news.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

4.  A  draught  from  a  horn  ;  a  hornful. 

5.  A  drink  of  liquor ;  as,  to  take  a  horn  of  whisky. 
(U.S.  Slang.) 

6.  Anything  resembling  a  horn  in  relative  position 
or  use :  anything  projecting  like  a  horn. 

(1)  The  feeler  of  an  insect,  snail,  &c. 

“Tender  horns  of  cockled  snails.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

(2)  An  extremity  of  the  moon  when  on  the  wane 
or  waxing. 

*(3)  An  extremity  of  a  wing  of  an  army  or  body  of 
soldiers,  drawn  up  in  crescent  form. 

(4)  A  long  horn-like  projection  of  some  precious 
metal,  worn  on  the  forehead  by  the  natives  of  some 
Asiatic  countries. 

*(5)  The  imaginary  antler  or  projection  on  the 
forehead  of  a  cuckold. 

(6)  A  branch  of  a  subdivided  stream. 

*7.  A  deer. 

“  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  &  Physiol.:  The  horns  of  animals 
are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  Those  composed  of  bone,  as 
the  antlers  of  the  deer ;  (2)  those  consisting  of  epi¬ 
dermic  formations,  as  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  buffalo ;  (3)  those  partly  bone  and  partly 
epidermic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cow. 

2.  Botany: 

S(Gen.) :  Any  stiff  awl-shaped  process. 

(PI.) :  A  number  of  elongate  antherozoids, 
found  in  the  anther idi  a  of  Vaucheria. 


3.  Arch. :  The  Ionic  volute. 

4.  Forging :  The  beak  of  an  anvil  around  which 
objects  are  Dent. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  projecting  portion  of  an  object. 

(2)  One  of  the  prongs  or  crutches  of  an  elevating 
screw  or  jack. 

(3)  A  curved  projection  on  the  forepart  of  a  plane. 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  A  spoon  or  scoop  of  horn,  in  which  washings 
are  tested  in  prospecting. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  guides  for  the  ropes  on  the  drums. 

7.  Milling :  One  of  the  points  of  a  driver,  on  the 
summit  of  a  millstone  spindle,  which  project  into 
the  coffins  of  the  runner  to  convey  the  motion  of 
the  spindle  to  it. 

8.  Music:  The  proper  orchestral  horn  is  the 
French  horn,  a  metal  wind  instrument,  formed  of  a 
continuous  tube  twisted  into  a  curved  shape  for  the 
convenience  of  holding.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
mouthpiece  and  a  bell.  The  mouthpiece  is  mov¬ 
able,  so  as  to  allow  additional  pieces  of  tubing 
called  crooks  to  be  added  to  its  length,  in  order  to 
alter  its  pitch.  The  bell  is  sufficiently  wide  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  hand  of  the  player.  The  horn  of  military 
and  other  brass  bands  is  usually  some  form  of  the 
Saxehorn  (q.  v.). 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  arm  of  a  cleat  or  kevel. 

(2)  One  member  of  the  jaw  of  a  boom. 

10.  Physiol. :  [II.  1.] 

11.  Saddlery: 

(1)  The  high  pommel  of  a  Spanish  or  half-Spanish 
saddle,  sometimes  made  of  horn. 

(2)  The  projections  on  the  forward  part  of  a 
woman’s  saddle,  between  which  the  right  leg  is 
placed.  The  inside  one  is  the  small  horn,  the  outer 
the  large  horn. 

12.  Script. :  A  horn  is  symbolical— 

(1)  Of  strength,  power,  or  might  (physical  or 
political)  (Ps.  lxxv.  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  25 ;  Lam.  ii.  3, 
17). 

IT  Hence  kings,  rulers,  kingdoms,  or  empires  are 
often  viewed  prophetically  as  horns  (Dan.  vii.  20, 
21,  24,  viii.  3,  6,  7,  20;  Rev.  xiii.  1, 11). 

(2)  Of  glory  or  reputation  arising  from  that 
strength  or  power  (1  Sam.  ii.  1, 10;  Job  xvi.  15;  Ps. 
lxxxix.  17,  24,  cxlviii.  14). 

(3)  Of  insolence  generated  by  it  (Ps.  lxxv.  4,  5). 

13.  Surg. :  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  horns,  tend¬ 
ing  to  become  spiral,  grow  from  the  scalp,  or  even 
from  the  face  or  trunk  of  man. 

IT  (1)  Horn ivith  horn,  horn  under  horn: 

Eng.  Law :  The  promiscuous  feeding  of  all  kinds 
of  horned  cattle,  not  excluding  bulls  on  the  same 
common.  (Spelman.) 

(2)  To  put  to  the  horn  : 

Scots  Law :  To  outlaw  a  person ;  to  denounce  as  a 
rebel. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 

*hom-band,  s.  A  band  of  trumpeters. 

*horn-beast,  s.  An  animal  with  horns ;  a  deer. 
(Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3.) 
horn-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  in  this  country  to 
Lucanus  capreolus,  and  some  other  species  of  stag 
beetle.  The  resemblance  to  a  horn  is  in  the  project¬ 
ing  jaws.  They  are  not  bugs. 

horn-card,  s.  A  graduated  drafting  scale  or 
protractor,  made  of  horn, 
horn-core,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.  <£  ZoOl. :  An  osseous  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  in  those  mammals  which  have  per¬ 
manent  horns,  as  distinguished  from  antlers  shed 
every  year. 

“  Though  a  sheep  may  have  the  horn-cores  usually  found 
in  goats,  a  goat  never  has  the  horn-cores  usually  found  in 
sheep.” — Greenwell:  British  Barrows,  p.  741. 

horn-distemper,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle  affecting 
the  substance  of  the  horns, 
horn-drum,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.:  A  water-raising  wheel  divided  into 
sections  by  curved  partitions.  It  resembles  one 
form  of  tympanum  (q.  v.) . 

horn-eel,  s. 

Ichth. :  A  name  given  to  the  Sand-eel,  Ammodytes 
t  obi  antes. 

horn-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Ceratochloa.  Spiked  Horn- 
grass,  C.  unioloides,  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

horn-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  having  plates  of 
horn  instead  of  glass. 

horn-mad,  a.  Furiously  mad ;  mad  like  an  in¬ 
furiated  bull. 

“If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  be  horn-mad.” 
Shakesp. ;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ,  i.  1. 

horn-maker,  s. 

Lit.  :  One  who  makes  horns ;  one  who  makes 
drinking-cups  of  horn. 


thorn-mercury,  s.  [Horn-quicksilver.] 
horn-mold,  s. 

Bot.:  Ceratium,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 
horn-of-plenty,  s.  [Cornucopia.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  rendering  of  Cornucopia,  a  genus  of 
grasses,  of  which  one  species,  C.  cucullatum,  came 
from  the  Levant,  in  1788. 

2.  Fedia  cornucopia. 

horn-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Belone  vulgaris,  the  Garfish  (q.  v.). 
horn-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Ecklonia  buccinalis. 

horn-plate,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  The  axle-guard  or  vertical  frame  in 
which  an  axle-box  slides  up  and  down  as  the 
springs  dilate  and  contract. 

horn-pock,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  a  mild  variety  of  small¬ 
pox,  in  which  the  eruption,  never  confluent,  consists 
of  pustules,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  caUed  seedy  or 
horny.  They  mature  separately,  and  “turn”  on 
the  fifth  day.  Called  also  stone-pock. 

horn-poppy,  s.  The  same  as  Horned-poppy 
(q.  v.). 

horn-presser,  s.  One  who  presses  horn  softened 
by  heat  into  molds,  &c. 

horn-quicksilver,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Calomel  (q.  v.). 

horn-silver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chlorargyrite  (British 
Museum  Catalogue).  The  same  as  Cerargyrite 
(Dana). 

horn-tip,  s. 

Husbandry :  A  button  or  knob  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  horn  of  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind,  put  on  to 
render  the  horn  less  dangerous,  or  for  ornament. 

horn-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  buccinalis,  an  algal, 
horn,  v.  t.  [Horn,  s.]  To  furnish  o*  provide 
with  horns. 

horn -beak,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  beak.] 

Ichthy.:  The  garfish  (q.  v.).  CaUed  also  the  horn- 
pike,  &c. 

horn  -beam,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  beam  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Carpinus  betulus,  and  the  genus  Carpinus 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  hornbeam,  in  Latin  the  Carpinus,  is  planted  of 
sets.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  rii.,  §  1. 

IT  Hop  hornbeam: 

Bot. :  Ostrya  vulgaris. 

horn-bill,  s.  &  a.  [English  horn,  and  bill.  The 
name  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  more  horny 
than  that  of  other  birds,  but  that  it  has  a  protu¬ 
berance  or  knob  which  may  be  called  a  horn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Buceros,  the 
best  known  being  Buceros  rhinoceros,  from  India 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Bucerotid®  or  Bucerid®  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  a  biH  with  at  least  some  faint 
resemblance  to  a  horn. 

hornbill-cuckoos,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Cro- 
tophaginee,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculid®.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  horn,  which  is  exceedingly  slight,  is  in 
the  high-arched  upper  mandible. 

horn-blende,  s.  &  a.  [Ger.  hornblende,  from 
horn=  a  horn,  and  blenden— to  make  blind,  to  daz¬ 
zle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min. :  According  to  Dana,  a  sub-variety  of  alu¬ 
minous  amphibole,  ranked  with  pargasite  (q.  v.)  as 
aluminous  magnesia,  lime-iron  amphibole.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  greenish-black  and  black  kinds,  whether 
in  stout  crystals  or  long-bladed,  columnar-fibrous  or 
massive-granular. 

2.  Geol. :  According  to  Lyell  hornblende  is  one  of 
the  five  most  abundant  simple  minerals  of  which 
rocks  are  composed,  the  others  being  felspar, 
quartz,  mica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  closely 
akin  to  augite,  but  the  forms  of  the  crystals  in  the 
two  species  are  different,  and  the  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  oblique  prism  in  hornblende  are 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  corresponding  cleav¬ 
age  in  augite.  The  two  are  very  rarely  associated 
in  the  same  rock,  and  when  they  are  so,  hornblende 
is  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  cooling  was  slow, 
and  the  augite  in  cavities,  where  it  was  probably 
rapid. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Hornblendic  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wqlf.  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 


hornblende-andesite 

hornblende-andesite,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  andesite,  either  with  or  without 
quartz.  In  the  former  case  it  has  been  called 
■dacite,  from  its  being  found  in  Dacia. 

hornblende-gabbro,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  presenting  the  blended  character 
of  gabbro  and  hornblende. 

hornblende-gneiss,  s.  [Hornblendic-gneiss.] 

hornblende-rock,  s. 

Geology :  A  greenstone  composed  principally  of 
granular  hornblende  or  augite. 

hornblende-schist,  fhornblende-slate,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Maculloch  to  a  meta- 
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horned-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ceriornis  blythii. 

horned  pond-weed,  s.  A  European  Naiad  Zan- 

nichellia  palustris,  and  the  genus  Zanichellia 
(q-  v.). 

horned-poppy,  horn-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Glaucium  luteum,  and  the  genus  Glaucium 

(q-  v.). 

horned-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Cephaloptera,  a  genus  of  Eaiidse.  Spec., 
C.  giorna. 


horned-screamer,  s. 

morphic  rock,  usually  black,  composed,  according  co™uta’  a  South  American 

to  Lyell,  principally  of  hornblende,  with  a  van-  3  w&T 1’ larg' 31  -haJ?  a  foose>,wlt#h  a  li¬ 
able  quantity  of  felspar  and  occasional  grains  of  [,  “< oh ll?,Krn  projecting  from  the  forehead, 

quartz,  or,  according  to  Rutley ,  of  hornblende  and  W6  lts.strong  piorcYig  volce 

■  -  ■  -  gams  tor  it  the  appellation  of  screamer.  '*■" 


is  blackish,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  shoulder. 

horned-toad,  s.  A  kind  of  lizard  found  in  Texas. 
Also  called  horned-frog  and  horned-lizard , 

horned-viper,  s. 

Zobl.:  Cerastes,  a  genus  of  Viperidee.  It  has  a 
small  pointed  bone  over  each  eyebrow.  Found  in 
Africa.  A  venomous  species,  occurring  in  Egypt,  is 
probably  the  “adder”  (Hebrew  shephiphon)  of 


heels  so  that  the  rider  fell  backward.  It  is  now 


quartz.  When  the  schistose  character  isnotappar- 
ent,  and  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  it  approaches  greenstone.  LyeU 
thinks  that  some  hornblende-schists  maybe  meta¬ 
morphosed  volcanic  rocks.  When  hornblende- 
schist  consists  almost  exclusively  of  hornblende  it 
is  called  amphibolite, 
hornblende-syenite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  orthoclase 
and  hornblende,  occasionally  with  a  little  triclinic 

felspar.  Prevailing  colors  red,  brown,  and  white ;  ubbissu  mai  mo  riuur  ien  uacKwa 
the  hornblende  is  usually  greenish-black.  The  rock  often  called  Acanthophis  cerastinus. 
sometimes  has  in  it  epidote,  magnetite,  sphene, 
and  pyrites. 

horn-blend'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,  hornblend(e) ;  -ic.] 

Min.,  Petrol.,  &  Geol.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  more 
or  less  consisting  of  hornblende  (q.  v.). 
hornblendic-gneiss,  hornblende-gneiss,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase  and 
hornblende,  with  little  or  no  quartz.  Called  also 
syenitic-gneiss  (q.  v.).  It  sometimes  passes  into 
hornblende-schist  (q.  v.). 
hornblendic-granite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  the  same  composition  as  horn¬ 
blendic-gneiss,  but  not  stratified.  Called  also  sye¬ 
nite  (q.  v.). 


hornstone 

horn  -foot,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  foot.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  hoof  ;  hoofed. 

“  With  hornfoot  horses,  and  brass  wheels,  Jove’s  storms 

to  emulate.”  Hakewill:  On  Providence . 

B.  Assubst.:  A  cloven  foot;  a  hoof. 

“  And  scudding  thence,  while  they  their  homfeet  ply, 

About  their  sire  the  little  sylvans  cry.” 

Dry  den:  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 

horn'-ful,  s.  [En g.horn;  -ful{l).]  As  much  as  a 
horn  or  drinking  vessel  will  hold. 

Horn-ie,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  -ie  —  y.\  One  of  the 
many  popular  names  for  the  devil,  in  allusion  to 
the  horns  which  he  is  sometimes  represented  as 
wearing. 

“Auld  Ilornie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch.” 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

*horn'-i-fy,  v.  t.  [English  horn;  i  connective; 
Its  color  suff .  -fy.]  To  give  horns  to ;  to  horn ;  to  cuckold. 

“  This  versifying  my  wife  has  hornifled  me.” — Beaum.  <£ 
Flet.:  Four  Plays  in  One. 

horn  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  -ing.] 

Ordinai-y  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  giving  horns  to. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  moon  when  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent. 

“They  account  from  the  horning  [of  the  moon].” — 
Gen.  xlix.  17,  which  was  wont  to  bite  tlie  horse’s  Gregory:  Posthuma,  p.  168. 


horn -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  horned;  -ness .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horned. 

horn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  horn ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  One  who  works  in  horn ;  one  who  deals  in 
horns. 

“  The  homer  and  comb-maker 
the  graziers.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  One  who  blows  or  plays  upon  a  horn  ;  a  horn- 
blower. 

II.  Scots  Law :  One  who  has  been  put  to  the  horn ; 
an  outlaw. 

horn  -et,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hyrnet,  hyrnyt,  from  horn 


horn  -blow-er,  s. 


rT-  .  ,  .  ,  ,  =ahorn;  probably  from  its  antennse  or  horns,  or 

L^ng.  horn ,  anil  blower. J  One  0iS0  from  its  buzzing  resembling  the  noise  of  a  horn 


who  blows  on  or  plays  a  horn. 

horn  -bOQk,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  book.] 

1.  A  primer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  alpha¬ 
bet,  vowels,  and  Lord’s  Prayer  were  printed  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  which  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  horn  to  keep  it  from  being  torn.  Hence  used  for 
the  alphabet  or  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  any  science ;  a  primer,  a  manual. 

“  He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  L 
homed,  a.  [Eng.  horn ;  -ed.J 


when  blown  ;  Ger.  horniss .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II 


IT  Letters  of  horning : 

Scots  Law:  A  warrant  charging  persons  to  per¬ 
form  certain  duties.  [Horning.] 

horn  -Ish,  a.  [English  horn;  - ish .]  Somewhat 
resembling  horn. 

“  Temperance,  as  if  it  were  of  a  hornish  composure,  is 
too  hard  for  the  flesh.” — Sir  M.  Sandys:  Essays ,  p.  21. 

hor-nl  -to  ( h  silent),  s.  [Sp.,  the  same  as  hor- 

„  „„ _ nillo=a  little  oven,  from  homo— an  oven.] 

r  Nations.  bk.  iv  ch.  viii.  Geol.:  Th°  name  given  by  the  Mexican  Spaniards, 
and  adopted  by  Humboldt,  and  after  him  by  other 
geologists  for  one  of  the  small  conical  heated  and 
smoking  mounds,  five  to  ten  feet  high,  thrown  up 
in  connection  with  tlie  great  eruption  of  Jorullo  in 
Mexico,  in  1759,  and  tending  more  or  less  to  occur 
in  connection  with  all  volcanic  eruptions. 

♦horn  -lead,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  lead.] 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  chloride  of  lead,  which 
when  fused  bears  some  resemblance  to  horn. 

Destitute  of 


horn  -less,  a.  [Eng.  horn;  -less.] 
or  without  horns  ;  having  no  horns. 

“Many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are  hornless." 


2.  Fig.:  Any  person  who  makes  himself  especially  — Pennant:  British  Zoology ;  The  Ox. 


disagreeable  or  annoying. 

“He  dared  not  speak  out,  and  provoke  the  hornets.” — 
Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

II.  Entomology: 

1.  Sing. :  Vespa  crabro,  a  social  wasp,  larger  than 
the  common  one,  and  with  a  more  formidable 
sting.  It  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in  the  large  trunks 


*horn’-let,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  horn  or  projection. 

44  Wings  embracing  the  keel  and  the  hoi'nlets  of  the 
awning.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Obs.  on  Indian  Plants . 

horn'-o,  s.  [Hornito.]  . 

horn  -owl,  s.  [Horned-owl.] 

2.  PI.:  Anyol  several  Vespas  akin  to  it.  An  rE>1“rI;nnd„*S,0«Te"PlPi''  *• 

Indian  species, . Vena  mamma,  brought  to  Sir  Jf'.in  old  i, „,i  of  tho 

Wh  ^1  qinvws  satdtowoduce  fevers  in  shawm  or  waits  character,  receiving  its  name  from 

inches  long  ,  its  sting  wa  p  the  fact  that  the  bell  or  open  end  was  sometimes 

a  a  cat-  e‘  „  ir.tr,  who-tr  made  of  horn.  In  Wales,  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  in 

The  American  species  is  Vespa  maculata.  liiey  RriHanv  if  woq  colled  nib-corn  nib  or  niob  mean- 
build  a  globular  nest  of  a  substance  like  paper  upon  i^f^’aniTcom  horn 

^"flS'fipplied  to  autaals  r.p—1  „  boat- 

entry  and  provokmgly  annoying.  descriptions  of  the  dance  which  are  founded  upon 

B  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  the  supposition  that  there  is  only  one  form  of 
insects  described  under  II.  rhythm  are  misleading.  The  hornpipe  nowadays 

If  To  bring  or  raise  a  hornet’s  nest  about  one’ sears:  is  danced  by  a  single  performer,  to  a  tune  m  com- 

_ _ •  „  ,,  ^  nnomioc!  o  rmincf  nno’c  oolf*  hrino1 


I.  Ordinary  Language:  _ __  — 

1.  Lit.:  Furnished  or  provided  with  horns;  bear*  °^Yr?®s’  c’  or  ia  v-,a3iS, 

ing  horns. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  extremities  like  horns. 

“The  homed  moon  to  shine  by  night.” 

Milton:  Trans.  Ps.  cxixvi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. ;  Terminating  in  a  process  like  a  horn,  as 
the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornis.  There  may  be  two  or 


ing  horns.  They  are  said  to  be  horned  of  such  a 
metal  or  color  when  the  tincture  of  the  horns  differs 
from  that  of  the  animal  itself  or  from  the  proper 
color  of  such  horns. 

horned-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Megaso- 


fly  /  [  t  lib .  ,  JL  AlU  I  I  fl  MIU  1  f  U  XX  U  J  kZ  “  V  UillOVU  11  A/  II  v  o  .  ■  ,  J  i  /»  <  1  • 

min»  (a.v.),  which  he  makes  a  sub-order  of  the  To  raise  up  enemies  against  ones  self;  to  bring 
lamoilicr,™  fnmilv  CotoniadsB.  upon  one’s  self  troubles  or  annoyances. 

hornet-clearwing,  s. 


lamellicorn  family  Cetoniadm 

horned-cicadas,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Cen- 
tronotidee,  arranged  by  him  as  a  family  of  Homop- 
tera.  The  thorax  is  enormously  developed,  and 

has  on  each  side  an  acute  spine  pointing  outward  _ _ 

so  as  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  bull,  while  the  or  Sesia  apiformis.  [Hornet-moth.] 
hinder  part  is  prolonged  into  another  spine. 

Swainson  found  about  a  hundred  species  in  tropical 
America,  not  half  of  them  described  before  in 
books. 

horned-hog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  Babyroussa  (q.  v.). 

Borned-horse,  s. 

ZoGl.:  The  gnu  (q.v.). 

horned-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alauda  penicillata. 

horned-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bubo  or  Asio,  a  genus  of  Strigidffi.  The 
English  name  refers  to  a  double  crest  or  a  pair  of 
egrets  ornamenting  the  large  head.  [Bubo.] 


Entomology  ( more  than  one  Hawk-moth ) : 

1.  The  hornet-clearwing  of  the  Osier,  Sphecia,  or 
Sesia  bembeciformis.  [Hornet-moth.] 

2.  The  hornet-clearwing  of  the  Poplar ,  Sphecia, 


hornet-moth,  s. 

1.  Spec.:  Sphecia  apiformis.  It  has  transparent 
wings,  the  hind  margins  brown,  and  the  costfse  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  ;  the  head  yellow.  The  larva  is 
whitish-yellow,  with  a  blackish-brown  head.  It 
feeds  in  the  autumn  and  winter  on  the  stems  and 
roots  of  poplar  trees.  (StaintonO 

2.  Gen. :  The  genus  Sphecia.  The  Lunar  Hornet- 
moth  is  Sphecia  bembeciformis.  The  larva  feeds  on 


mon  time. 

“  Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 

That  to  the  many  a  hornpipe  played.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar ;  May. 

horn§,  s.  [Horn,  s.,  II.  4  (2).] 
horn  -shav-Ing§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  horn,  and  shav¬ 
ings.]  The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  horns  of 
deer. 

horn -snake,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  snake.] 

ZoGl. :  A  non-venomous  snake  found  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Its  color  is  bluish-black,  red  below. 

horn  -spoon,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  spoon.]  A  spoon 
made  of  horn. 

horn  -stone,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  horn,  and  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  cryptocrystalline  variety  of  quartz  re- 


the  wood  of  the  sallow.  In  their  wings  and  body  sembling  flint,  but  more  brittle,  and  with  a  more 
they  resemble  hornets,  which,  however,  have  mandi-  splintery  fracture.  In  some  characters  it  is  similar 
bles  and  a  sting,  both  of  which  are  wanting  in  to  compact  felspar,  but  differs  in  being  infusible, 
hawk-moths.  ( Stainton ,  &c.)  Galled  also  chert  (q.  v.). 

horn’-flsh  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  fish.]  A  popular  B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  more  or  less  con- 
name  for  the  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris.  sisting  of,  hornstone. _ 


n/vii  vxw*  ndiit  Idwl-  cat  cell  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-siou  =  2h»n;  W  -fion  =  ak»n.  -tlous.  -cl.uk.  -ki.uk  =  -Me,  -41..  to.  =  W.  4.1. 


hornstone-porphyry 
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horo-lo^-I-og-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  horologe,  and 
Gr.  grapho  — to  write,  to  draw;  -er.]  A  maker  of 
horologes,  or  clocks  and  watches. 

*hOrn-thumb  (b  silent),  s.  [English  horn,  and  lior-o-log-l-o-graph -1C,  a.  [Eng.  horologiog- 
'  '  •  ■  ■  ’  lied  from  the  habit  raph{y) ;  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  horologiography. 


hornstone-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol.  <fc  Geol.:  A  kind  of  feldspar  porphyry, 
with  a  base  of  hornstone. 


Hornwork. 


thumb.]  A  pickpocket;  so  ca' 
of  cutpurses  to  wear  a  thimble  of  horn  on  their 
thnmbs  to  save  them  from  being  cut  by  the  edge  of 
the  knife. 

horn ’-work,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  work.] 

Fort.:  A  work  consisting  of  two  half-bastions 
and  a  curtain,  with  two  long  sides  called  wings, 
which  connect  it 
with  the  main 
work,  by  which  it  >>  '■ 

^'commanded.  It 
ie  an  extended  de¬ 
fensible  position 
to  occupy  advan¬ 
tageous  ground 
or  to  command 
ground  otherwise 
unseen. 

horn  -wort,  s. 

[Eng.  horn,  and 
wort.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:  The 
genus  Ceratoph- 
yllum  (q.  v). 

2.  Plur. :  The 
name  given  by 
Lindley  t  o  the 
Ceratophylla  ceie 

(q.  v.).  They  are  diclinous  exogens  of  the  alliance 
Urticales. 

horn-wrack,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  wrack.] 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  Flustra  (q.  v.j. 

horn'-y,  *horn-ie,  *horn-ey,  a.  [Eng.  horn;  -?/.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  horn. 

2.  Resembling  horn  in  appearance  or  composi¬ 
tion. 

“  There  is  placed  before  the  eye  a  transparent,  homey 
Bttnvex  case.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Having  horns,  or  projections  like  horns; 
horned. 

4.  Hard  like  horn ;  callous ;  as,  a  horny  hand. 

II.  Bot.,  <&c. :  Hard  and  very  close  in  texture, 

but  capable  of  being  cut_  without  difficulty,  the 
parts  cut  off  not  being  brittle ;  as,  the  embryo  of 
#aany  plants. 

horny-frog,  s.  The  frog,  or  horny  prominence  in 
the  hollow  of  a  horse’s  hoof. 

horny-matter  s. 

Chem.  <tt  Anat.:  The  same  as  Keratin  (q.  v.). 

horny-sponges,  s.pl. 

1.  Zo6l. :  The  order  Keratosa  of  the  class  Spongida. 
The  skeleton  is  of  a  horny  texture,  and  consists  of 
many  fibers  matted  and  felted  together,  sometimes 
with  spicules  of  flint. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  material  of  which  horny 
sponges  are  composed  is  difficult  to  preserve,  and 
the  fossil  species  of  the  family  are  few  and  most  of 
them  somewhat  doubtful. 

horny-wink,  s.  A  popular  provincial  name  for 
the  lapwing. 

ho-rog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Greek  horoi=  annals,  and 
grapho=to  write.)  (See  extract.) 


hor-6-log-I-og’-ra  -  phy ,  s.  [Horologiogra- 

PHER.  1 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  instruments 
to  show  the  hour ;  horography,  dialing. 

2.  A  treatise  or  account  of  instruments  which 
show  the  hour. 

ho-rol’-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  horolog(e) ;  - ist .]  One 
skilled  in  horology ;  a  maker  of  horologes. 

hor-6-lo-gI-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

Astron.:  The  Clock;  one  of  Lacaille’s  southern 
constellations.  To  find  it,  a  line  must  be  drawn 
through  Canopus  to  the  southern  part  of  Eridanus. 
Noneof  the  stars  is  larger  than  the  fifth  magnitude. 

thorologium-florse,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  floral  clock.  [Floral.] 

2.  A  table  showing  the  time  when  the  plants  of 
the  same  species  flower  in  different  latitudes,  or  at 
different  places. 

ho-rol'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  horolog(e) ;  - y .] 

*1.  A  horologe,  a  time-piece. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  time,  or  offcon- 
structing  instruments  to  indicate  portions  of  time, 
as  clocks,  watches,  &c. 

ho-rom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  hora= a  season,  an  hour, 
and  metron=&  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  time,  as  a  clepsydra,  clock,  dial,  watch. 

hor-o-met’-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  horometr(y) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  horometry,  or  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  time. 

ho-rom  -e-try,  s.  [Fr.  horomHrie;  from  Gr. 
hora=a.  season,  an  hour,  and  metron=&  measure.] 
The  art,  science,  or  practice  of  measuring  time  by 
hours  and  subordinate  divisions. 

“  The  horometry  of  antiquity  discovered  not  this  arti¬ 
fice.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xviii. 

ho-rop-ter,  s.  [Greek  horos— a  boundary,  and 
opter= one  who  sees.] 

Optics:  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the  point 
where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  and  parallel  to  that 
which  joins  the  centers  of  the  two  eyes  or  the  two 
pupils. 

hor'-o-scope,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  horoscopus, 
fromGr.  horoskopos=(s.)  a  horoscope ;  (a.)  observ¬ 
ing  the  hour:  hora= a  season,  an  hour,  and  skopeo 
=  to  observe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  table  of  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights  at  all  places. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrology : 

_  (1)  An  observation  of  the  sky  and  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  at  a  certain  moment,  as  at  the 
instant  of  a  person’s  birth,  from  which  the  astrol¬ 
oger  claimed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  future. 

(2)  A  scheme  or  plan  of  the  twelve  houses  or 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the 
disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a  particular  moment, 
and  by  which  astrologers  pretended  to  be  able 
to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  persons  according  to  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  their  birth. 

“  Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  horoscopes.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  Optics:  A  species  of  planisphere  invented  by 
Jean  Paduanus.  [Planisphere.] 

hor'-o-scop-er,  ho-ros’-cop-Ist,  s.  [Eng. 


horse 

hor  -rl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  horrible; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horrible ;  dreadfulnesa, 
terribleness,  fearfulness,  hideousness. 

“  The  horribleness  of  the  mischief,” — Sidney:  A  readies, 
iii. 

*horriblete,  s.  [Horrible.]  Horribleness,  fear- 
fulness. 

“  Full  many  an  other  horriblete 
May  men  in  that  booke  see.” 

Rom.,  of  the  Rose. 

hor'-ri-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  horrib{le ) ;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  cause  horror;  dreadfully;  hideously; 
fearfully. 

“  Horribly  beautiful!  but  on  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 

An  Iris  sits.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold ,  iv.  72. 

2.  To  a  horrible  or  dreadful  degree ;  excessively ; 
exceedingly. 

‘  ‘  The  ladies  here  are  horribly  ugly.” — Goldsmith:  Citizen 
of  the  World,  3. 

hor  -rld,  a.  [Lat.  horridus= rough,  bristly,  from 
horreo—  to  bristle.] 

1.  Rough,  bristly,  rugged. 

“His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  3L 

2.  Causing  horror,  fear,  or  dread  ;  horrible ;  dread- 
ful ;  hideous. 

“  Give  color  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  i 

3.  Shocking ;  abominable ;  disgusting. 

4.  Fearful ;  full  of  fear  or  terror. 

“Horror  on  them  fell, 

And  horrid  sympathy.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  540, 

hor  -rid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  horrid'  -ly.]  In  a  hor¬ 
rid  manner  or  degree ;  horribly  ;  shockingly. 

“  How  horridly  Charybdis’  throat  did  draw 
The  brackish  sea  up.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey  xii. 

hor  -rid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  horrid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horrid;  horribleness; 
hideousness. 

“Justice  which  the  horridness  of  the  fact  did  undoubt¬ 
edly  demerit.” — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  iii.  333. 

hor-rif-ic,  a.  [Lat.  horrificus,  from  horror= 
horror,  and  facio= to  make,  cause.]  Causing  hor¬ 
ror;  horrid;  horrible. 

“  The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  782. 

hor -rl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  horrifico ,  from  horror = 
horror,  and  facio= to  make,  to  cause.]  To  cause 
horror  or  dread  to;  to  strike  with  horror,  fear,  or 
dread. 

hor-rip-il-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  horripilo=to  have 
rough  or  shaggy  hair ;  horreo  =  to  bristle,  to  be 
afraid,  and  piius=hair.]  A  sensation  of  a  creeping 
or  motion  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  caused  by  disease, 
terror,  or  fright. 

*hor-ris  -o-nous,  a.  [Lat.  horrisonus,  from 
horreo=to  be  afraid,  and  sonus=a.  sound.]  Sound¬ 
ing  horridly  or  dreadfully  ;  uttering  horrid  or  dread¬ 
ful  sounds. 

hor  -ror,  s.  [Lat.,  from  horreo=to  bristle  up,  to 
be  afraid;  Fr.  horreur.] 

1.  A  shaking  or  trembling,  as  of  the  surface  of 
water. 

2.  A  shaking,  shuddering,  or  shivering,  as  in  a 
cold  fit  preceding  a  fever  or  ague. 

“There is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  of  horrour.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  793. 

3.  A  feeling  of  dread  or  terror,  mingled  with 


Charon  wrote  besides  a  chronicle  of  his  own  country,  horoscop(e) ;  -er,-ist.]  One  versed  in  horoscopy  ;  an  detestation  or  abhorrence  ;  the  feeiing  inspired  by 

as  several  of  the  early  historians  did,  who  were  thence  »shnlnmn>.  — - — i - -l.i'.,  , - , - 45- 


called  horog  rap  hers.” — K.  O.  Muller. 

ho-rog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Fr .  horographie ;  from  Gr. 
hora=a.  season,  an  hour,  and  grapho= to  write,  to 
describe.] 

1.  An  account  of  the  hours. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  instruments 
for  showing  the  hours,  as  clocks  or  watches ;  dial¬ 
ing. 

hor  -o-loge,  *or-0-loge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  horologe  (Fr. 
horloge)  ;  from  Lat.  horologium  —  a  sun-dial ;  from 
Gr.  hora=;\  season,  an  hour,  and  loaos= an  account.] 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  showing  the  hour ; 
a  timepiece,  a  watch,  a  clock. 

*2.  A  servant  who  called  out  or  announced  the 
hours. 

hor  o-log'-er,  s.  [En g.horolog;  -er.]  A  maker 
or  vender  of  watches  or  clocks. 


astrologer.  something  horrible,  frightful,  or  shocking." 

Shafmbnr,,  Advice  to  an  Anther.  ,  -dtUIrngfeet,  oL  asr.  11. 

hor-h-«?con’-ic  hor-h-ncrm-ic-al  a  rPnv  4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread ;  anything 
horoJcopfe)?-^,’^^.]0  pTtainin^’ or^ retting  ^rible-  fitful;  booin’;  hideoul, 

to  horoscopy. 

ho-ros  -cop-y, s. 


[Eng.  horoscop(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  predicting  the  future  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  disposition  of  the  stars  and  planets. 

“Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  a 
child’s  birth. 

♦ho^ren'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  horrendus,  from  horreo 
=  to  bristle,  to  be  afraid.]  Fearful,  frightful,  hor¬ 
rid. 

hor'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  horrens.  nr.  oar.  of  liorreo= 


ness. 

“  Banished  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes.” 

Dry  den:  Cock  and  Fox,  604. 

IT  The  horrors : 

Pathol .:  A  popular  name  for  the  extreme  agita¬ 
tion,  suspicion,  terror,  physical  and  mental  prostra¬ 
tion  produced  by  alcoholism,  and  which  constitute 
the  leading  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  (q.  v.). 

horror- stricken,  horror-struck,  a.  Struck 
with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

hors  de  combat  (pron.  hor  do  con'-ba),  phrase. 
[Fr.]  Disabled,  and  so  rendered  unable  to  continue 
a  combat ;  rendered  useless. 


horology. 

II.  Bot.  (of  flowers )  .*  Opening  and  shutting  at 
particular  hours. 

horologic- projection,  s.  [Gnomonic-projec- 

tion.] 


hor’-ri-ble,  *or-ri-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hor- 
ribi.is,  from  horreo= to  bristle  up,  to  be  afraid.] 
Causing  or  tending  to  cause  horror,  fear,  or  dis- 
Sust ;  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking,  hideous,  fearful. 

if  For  the  difference  between  horrible  and  fearful, 
see  Fearful. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

“His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  896. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,' 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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horse-run 


horse 


(2)  The  male  of  No.  1,  as  distinguished  from  the 
female  or  mare. 

(3)  A  body  of  troops  serving  on  horseback: 
cavalry.  (In  this  sense  only  the  plural  is  horse.) 

“The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  horse  and  foot.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  wooden  bar  or  frame  with  legs  used  for  sup¬ 
porting  something,  as  a  clothes-horse  for  clothes ;  a 
saw-horse  for  a  board  or  timber  while  being  sawed ; 
a  frame  to  hold  a  saddle.  A  shaving-horse  is  a 
beam  supported  by  legs,  and  having  a  jaw  which  is 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  feet  against  the  treadle 
below,  and  so  caused  to  hold  a  shingle,  ax-handle, 
spoke,  or  other  article  while  being  shaved  by  a 
drawing-knife. 

(2)  A  vaulting-block  in  a  gymnasium. 

(3)  A  wooden  frame  on  which  soldiers  were  made 
to  ride  by  way  of  punishment ;  a  timber-mare. 

(4)  Work  charged  for  before  it  is  executed. 
(Slang.)  [Dead-horse.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Leather:  The  trestle  or  sloping-board  of  the 
currier  on  which  he  spreads  his  skins  while  curry¬ 
ing. 

2.  Hydr.  Engin. :  That  on  which  the  mooring  of  a 
flying-bridge  rides  and  traverses,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  masts  with  horizontal  beams  at  their 
heads. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  hook-shaped  tool  used  for  hammered  or 
raised  work. 

*(2)  The  same  as  Horse-power  (q.  v.). 

4.  Metall. :  A  name  given  to  the  ferriferous  mass 
which  forms  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace,  some¬ 
times  called  “  the  bear.” 

5.  Mining :  A  mass  of  earthy  matter  intervening 
between  the  branches  of  a  vein  of  ore  or  coal.  The 
vein  straddling  on  each  side  of  the  non-metalliferous 
rock  is  said  to  take  horse. 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  foot-rope  attached  by  stirrups  beneath  a 
yard  for  the  seamen  to  stand  on  in  reefing  ;  a  foot- 
rope. 

(2)  A  breast-rope  in  the  chains  to  secure  the 
leadsman. 

(3)  An  iron  bar  across  a  boat  for  a  staysail-sheet 
or  boom-sheet  to  travel  on. 

(4)  A  rope  reaching  from  the  knight-head  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowsprit  cap,  for  the  safety  of  the 
men  walking  out  upon  the  bowsprit  in  rough 
weather. 

7.  Print.:  A  slanting-board  at  the  end  of  the  bank 
or  table  to  hold  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  press. 

8.  Zobl.,  dbc. :  Equus  caballus.  The  native  country 
of  the  horse  seems  to  have  been  Central  Asia.  It 
became  early  domesticated  in  Egypt.  In  the  sculpt¬ 
ured  battle  scenes  representing  the  conquests  of 
Thothmes  II.  and  III.  over  Asiatic  foes,  horses, 
some  ridden  by  men,  others  drawing  chariots,  figure 
both  in  the  Egyptian  and  the  hostile  army.  It  is 
mentioned  throughout  the  Bible.  The  people  of 
Thessaly  were  excellent  equestrians,  and  probably 
first  among  the  Greeks  who  broke  them  in  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  war;  whence  probably  arose  the  fable  that 
Thessaly  was  originally  inhabited  by  centaurs. 
“  Solomon  had  40,000stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots, 
and  12,000 horsemen,”  1014  B.  C.  (1  Kingsiv.26.)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  covering  to  secure 
their  horses’ hoofs  from  injury.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  horses  were  only  shod  in  time  of  frost.  Shoeing 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.,  1066. 
It  is  believed  that  the  original  breed  of  horses  is 
extinct,  and  that  the  half-wild  herds  existing  in 
many  places  have  descended  from  animals  once  in 
captivity.  Thus  when  the  horse  wasfirst  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  in  A.  D.  1537  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is 
believed  that  there  were  no  wild  horses  in  America. 
But  individuals  escaping  ran  wild,  and  by  1580  their 
descendants  had  spread  over  the  continent  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  favorite  abode  is  on 
the  Pampas,  where  they  now  exist  in  untold  num¬ 
bers.  In  Paraguay  the  larva  of  a  fly  kills  them.  In 
1764  they  were  introduced  into  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  the  French  with  a  similar  result.  But  there  was 
found  in  La  Plata  a  now  extinct  species  of  horse 
[EquiDje],  and  more  Equidee  have  been  found  in 
the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  horse  may 
have  descended  from  a  striped  ancestor,  stripes 
still  sometimes  remaining,  especially  in  duns  and 
mouse-duns.  His  present  colors  are  brown,  gray,  or 
black,  sometimes  with  roundish  pale  spots.  His 
age  is  ascertained  by  examining  first  which  teeth 
are  developed,  and  then  to  what  extent  they  have 
been  worn  away  by  use.  They  are  best  tamed  by 
kindness.  Like  other  domestic  animals  the  horse 
has  run  into  various  breeds.  The  most  celebrated 
is  the  Arab  horse.  The  racehorse,  the  hunter,  the 
carriage  horse,  &c.,  all  vary  considerably  in  char- 

*9.  Astron.:  A  constellation. 

IT  Properly  it  is  a  little  horse.  [Equuleus.  ] 

10.  Scrip. :  The  rendering  ‘ '  horse  ”  is  accurate.  It 
stands  for  three  Hebrew  words,  sus= a  horse  in  gen¬ 
eral,  parash= a  riding  horse,  a  horseman,  and  rekesh 


—the  dromedary  of  the  A.  V.,  but  believed  by  Ge- 
semus  and  others  to  be  a  swift  horse.  There  is  also 
once  raminak=&  mare  (Esther  viii.  10).  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  poetic  description  of  the  horse  as  trained  for 
war  is  given  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25.  Doubtless  devia¬ 
tions  had  already  arisen  from  the  primeval  type. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  resembling,  opera¬ 
ting  upon,  or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  a 
horse. 

1.  To  flog  a  dead  horse :  To  agitate  vainly  for  the 
revival  of  a  political  or  other  faith  in  which  scarcely 
any  one  believes.  (Enq.) 

2.  To  take  horse : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

{a)  To  mount  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding; 
to  travel  on  horseback. 

“And  there  ta'  en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are 
done  in  Rome.”  Macaulay :  Virginia . 

(b)  To  be  covered  or  served,  as  a  mare. 

(2)  Mining:  Said  of  a  vein  which  divides  into 
branches  for  a  distance. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Horse-doctor ,  horse-fair , 
horse-keeper ,  horse-soldier ,  horse-stealer,  horse-steal¬ 
ing,  horse-thief ,  &c. 

IT  Horse  is  frequently  used  in  composition  to  de¬ 
note  coarseness  or  largeness ;  as,  horse-chestnut, 
horse-radish,  &c. 

horse-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Formica  rufa,  so  called  from  its  compar¬ 
atively  large  size. 

horse-arm,  s. 

Mining:  That  part  of  the  horse-whim  to  which 
the  horses  are  attached. 

horse-artillery,  s. 

Mil. :  Flying  artillery ;  gunners  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  and  on  the  limber.  They  have  lighter  guns 
than  the  ordinary  field  artillery. 

horse-balm,  s. 

Bot. :  The  labiate  genus  Collinsonia. 

horse-barrack,  s.  A  barrack  or  stable  for 

horses. 


horse-boat,  s. 

1.  A  ferry-boat  moved  by  horses. 

2.  A  boat  used  for  transporting  horses  across  a 
river  or  stream. 

horse-box,  s.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle  used 
for  conveying  horses  by  rail. 

horse-bramble,  s.  A  wild  briar. 

horse-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  grooming  horses. 

horse-capstan,  s.  A  whim;  a  capstan  worked 
by  horses  for  raising  ore,  water,  &c. 

horse-cassia,  s. 

Bot.:  Cathartocarpus  javanicus.  The  pulp  from 
inside  the  legume  is  given  as  a  horse-medicine. 

horse-chestnut,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  jEsculus  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
ASsculus  hippocastanum. 

j[  The  seeds  of  the  American  Horse-chestnut, 
AS.  ohioticus,  are  a  mortal  poison. 

2.  Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Pachycnemia  hip- 
pocastanaria.  (Newman.) 

horse-clipper,  s.  One  who  clips  the  hair  off 
horses. 

horse-clipping  tool,  s.  A  form  of  shears  in 
which  a  pair  of  serrated  knives  reciprocate  over 
each  other,  cutting  off  the  hairs  as  they  come  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth. 

horse-collar,  s.  A  roll  of  leather  stuffed  with 
straw,  husk,  or  sponge,  and  placed  around  the  neck 
of  a  horse  and  against  the  shoulder,  to  pull  by.  It 
has  two  creases  to  hold  the  hames. 


horse-coper,  horse-couper,  horse-cowper,  s. 

A  dealer  in  horses.  (Usually  applied  to  one  who 
makes  up  poor  or  valueless  horses  for  sale,  with 
intent  to  take  in  the  ignorant  or  unwary.)  [Cope 


(2), v.] 

“  They  are  up  to 
sional  horse-coper. 


all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the  profes- 
” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


horse-crab,  s. 

Zo6l. :  A  king-crab.  [Limulus.] 

horse-cucumber,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Th e  horse-cucumber  is  the  large  greea  cucumber.”— 
Mortimer. 

horse-emmet,  s. 

Entom.:  The  same  as  Horse- ant  (q.  v.). 

*horse-face,  s.  Along,  coarse,  indelicate  face. 

*horse-faced,  a.  Having  a  long,  coarse  face; 
ugly. 

horse-fettler,  s. 

Min.:  A  workman  employed  to  attend  to  the 
horses  kept  underground. 

horse-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hippo¬ 
campus  (q.  v.). 


horse-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Melampyrum  sylvaticum. 
horse-gear,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the  power 
of  horses  is  used  to  drive  other  machines, 
horse-gentian,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  Triosteum. 
horse-hitching  hook,  s. 

Manage :  A  snaphook  on  a  short  chain  or  strap 
attached  to  a  post  or  wall.  The  hook  is  snapped 
into  the  bit-ring,  and  the  arrangement  saves  the 
trouble  of  carrying  a  hitch-strap. 

horse-holder,  s. 

Manage:  A  stocks  or  slinging  frame  for  unruly 
horses  while  shoeing,  or  for  sick  or  disabled  horses, 
horse-iron,  horsing-iron,  s. 

Shipwrighting :  A  calking-iron  of  large  size;  a 
making-iron. 

horse-jockey,  s.  A  professional  rider  of  horses, 
especially  in  races ;  a  trainer  of  horses. 

horse-jockeyship,  s.  The  quality,  state,  or  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  horse-jockey. 

horse-knacker,  s.  One  who  buys  up  diseased  or 
worn-out  horses,  and  slaughters  them  for  their  com¬ 
mercial  products, 
horse-knob,  horse-knops,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  nigra. 
horse-latitudes,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  space  between  the  westerly  winds  of 
higher  latitudes  and  the  trade-winds,  notoroius  for 
tedious  calms,  and  so  called  because  the  old  navi¬ 
gators  frequently  there  threw  overboard  the  horses 
they  were  transporting  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

horse-mackerel,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Caranx  macrurus. 
horse-marine,  s.  One  of  a  mythical  body  of 
troops,  the  name  of  which  is  often  used  to  play  a 
joke  on  the  innocent ;  an  awkward,  lubberly  per¬ 
son  ;  one  who  is  out  of  his  place,  as  a  horse-soldier 
in  a  sea-fight. 

If  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  late  years  the  Marine* 
have  been  occasionally  mounted  in  Mexico,  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere. 

horse-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  (1)  Mentha  sylyestris , 
wild  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  in  Asia;  (2) 
Monarda  punctata,  an  American  labiate  plant, 
horse-mushroom,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  any  large  mushroom, 
except  Agaricus  campestris. 

horse-mussel,  s. 

Zo6l. :  The  molluscous  genus  Modiola,  one  of  the 
Mytilidse.  [Modiola.] 

horse-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  thick,  strong  head ; 
used  in  securing  shoes  to  the  feet  of  horses, 
horse-path,  s.  The  towing-path  of  a  canal, 
horse-pick,  s.  A  hooked  instrument,  used  for 
extracting  stones  from  a  horse’s  hoof.  It  often 
forms  part  of  a  pocket-knife, 
horse-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Seseli  hippomarathrum. 
horse-power,  s. 

1.  The  power  or  action  of  horses ;  as,  This  is  done 

by  horse-power. 

2.  The  measure  o  f  a  steam-engine’s  power,  as  orig¬ 
inally  settled  by  James  Watt,  being  a  lifting  power 
equal  to  33,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per 
minute.  Thus  an  engine  is  said  to  be  of  100  horse¬ 
power  (h.  p.)  when  it  has  a  lifting  capacity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  3,300,000  pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
To  ascertain  theh.  p.ofan  engine  multiply  together 
the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  the  pis¬ 
ton,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  the  length  of 
the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per 
minute,  divide  the  result  by  33,000,  and  the  quotient, 
less  one-tenth,  allowed  for  loss  by  friction,  will  give 
the  horse-power.  Engines  are  frequently  said  to  be 
of  so  many  horse-power  nominal ;  the  real  or  indi¬ 
cated  horse-power,  however,  often  exceeds  the  nom¬ 
inal  by  as  much  as  three  to  one. 

3.  [Horse-gear.] 

4.  Elect.:  A  rate-of-doing-electrical-work  equal 
to  746  watts,  or  746  volt-coulombs  per  second. 

horse-railroad,  s.  A  railroad  on  which  thecar- 
riages  are  drawn  by  horses ;  a  tramroad ;  a  tram¬ 
way. 

horse-rake,  s.  A  hay  or  stubble  rake  drawn  by 
horse-power. 

horse-road,  s.  A  horseway  (q.  v.). 
horse-run,  s.  A  device  for  drawing  loaded 
wheelbarrows  up  an  inclined  plane  in  making  ex¬ 
cavations.  It  consists  of  a  rope  passing  over  two 
pulleys.  The  horse  is  hitched  to  the  fall  and  the 
wheelbarrow  hooked  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 


IXJil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion.  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


<his; 

cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  t 
-sious  =  sh&s.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  t  bel,  del 


horse-stinger 
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horseshoe-magnet 


horse-stinger,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  a  Dragon-fly  which, 
however,  does  not  sting  horses  or  even  possess  a 

sting. 

horse-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cnicus.  {Loudon.)  The  genus 
Cirsium.  {Paxton.) 

horse-tongue,  s. 

Bot . :  One  of  the  names  for  Ruscus  aculeatus,  the 
Butcher’s  broom  (q.  v.). 
horse-vetch,  s.  [Hobseshoe- vetch.] 
horse-whim,  s. 

Min.:  A  whim,  or  machine  for  raising  ore  or 
water  from  a  mine,  worked  by  horse-power. 

horse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hoese,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  mount  upon  a  horse;  to  provide  with  a 
horse ;  to  supply  a  horse  or  horses  to  or  for. 

"There  was  a  sore  iuste,  and  diuerse  cast  to  the  erthe 
on  bothe  parties,  for  they  wer  all  horsed.” — Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxi. 

(2)  To  cover ;  said  of  the  male. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  carry  on  the  back,  as  a  horse. 

“The  spirit  horsed  him,  like  a  sack.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i. 

(2)  To  place  on  a  horse,  for  the  purpose  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  [Hoese,  s.,  A.  I.  2.  (3).] 

(3)  To  place  on  the  back  of  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  flogged. 

(4)  To  bestride ;  to  sit  on,  as  on  a  horse. 

“Windows  are  smothered,  and  ridges  horsed.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

II.  Shipwright.:  To  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
seams  between  the  planking  of  ships.  [Hoesing- 

IBON.] 

B.  Reflex. :  To  furnish  one’s  self  with  a  horse  or 

horses. 

“Therefore,  my  wags,  we’ll  horse  us  in  the  morn 
To  post  to  Oxford.”  Oreene :  Friar  Bacon. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  get  on  horseback ;  to  mount  a  horse. 

2.  To  work  a  dead  horse.  Doing  work  that  has 
already  been  paid  for. 

horse  -back,  *horse-backe,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
back.  1  The  back  of  a  horse;  especially  that  part 
on  which  the  saddle  is  placed;  generally  in  the 
phrase  on  horseback,  that  is,  mounted,  or  riding  on 
a  horse. 

“There  came  two  men  on  horsebacke.” — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166. 

horseback-riding,  s.  Riding  on  horseback, 
horse  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  bane.] 

Bot.:  CEnanthe  phellandrium. 

horse  -bean,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  bean.]  A  small 
bean  usually  given  to  horses. 

horse  -block,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  block.] 

1.  A  block  or  stage  to  assist  a  person  in  mounting 
or  dismounting  a  horse. 

2.  A  square  frame  of  strong  boards  used  by  exca. 
vators  to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheeling  planks’ 

horse'-bdy,  s.  [English  horse,  and  boy.]  A  boy 
employed  in  stables  to  attend  to  horses;  a  stable- 
boy  ;  a  stable-lad. 

horse -break-er,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  breaker.] 
A  person  whose  occupation  it  is  to  break  in  or 
tame  horses,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  riding  or  draught. 

horse  -§h'ire,  s.  [English  horse,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
chire=u  blade  of  grass,  or  any  plant  (?).] 

Bot. :  Teitcrium  chamcedrys. 

horse-cloth,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  cloth.]  A  cloth 
or  rug  used  to  cover  a  horse. 

horse -corn,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  corn.]  Coarse 
corn,  or  grain,  such  as  is  given  to  horses. 

“Everybody  else,  however  high,  eat  horsecom.”— Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

♦horse  -cour-ser,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  courser.] 

1.  One  who  runs  or  keeps  horses  for  racing. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses. 

horse'-deal-er,  s.  [English  horse,  and  dealer.] 
One  who  deals  or  trades  in  horses ;  one  who  buys 
and  sells  horses. 

horse -drench,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  drench.] 

1.  A  dose  of  physic  for  a  horse. 

2.  The  horn  or  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
physic  is  administered  to  a  horse. 

horse -dung,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  dung.]  The 
dung  or  excrement  of  horses. 


horse  -flesh,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  flesh.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  horses. 

“  The  Chinese  eat  horseflesh  at  this  day.” — Bacon. 

2.  Horses  generally;  as,  He  is  a  good  judge  of 
horseflesh. 

3.  A  species  of  Bahamas  mahogany;  probably 
from  the  color. 

horseflesh-ore,  s. 

Min.  &  Mining:  A  name  given  to  Bomite  (q.  v.), 
horse-fly,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  fly.] 

1.  Gasterophilus  equi.  [Gasteeophietjs.] 

2.  Hippobosca  equina,  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest-fly  (q.  v.),  also  the  genus  Hippobosca. 

3.  The  genus  Tabanus. 
horse’-gin,  s.  [Hoese-whim.] 

Horse -guard?  {u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
guards.] 

1.  A  body  of  cavalry  for  guards.  [Guaed,s.  ,11.7.] 

2.  The  public  office  in  Whitehall,  London,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

3.  The  military  authorities  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  department, 
under  the  Secretary  of  W ar.  {Eng.) 

horse  -hair,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  horse,  and  hair.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  of 
horses,  used  in  making  haircloth  (q.  v.),  plumes  for 
helmets,  &c. 

B.  is  adj.:  Made  of  the  hair  of  horses. 

horse  -hoe,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  hoe.]  [Hoeing- 

MACHINE.] 

horse  -hoe,  v.  t.  [Hoesehoe,s.]  To  hoe  or  clean 
a  field  with  a  horsehoe. 
horse -hoof,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  hoof.] 

Bot. :  Tussilago  farfara. 

horse  -laugh  (augh  as  af),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
laugh.]  A  loud,  coarse,  or  rough  laugh. 

“A  horselaugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty.” 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Satires,  i.  38. 

horse  -leech  (1).  [Eng.  horse,  and  leech— & 
physician.]  A  farrier :  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
horse  -leegh  (2),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  leech.] 

ZoOl. :  Heemopis,  a  genus  of  AnnelidSj  family  Hir- 
udinidse.  The  common  horseleech  is  Heemopis 
sanguisorba.  The  teeth  are  less  numerous  and 
more  obtuse  than  in  the  medicinal  leech.  [Leech.] 

horse  -less,  a.  Without  horse  or  horses, 
horseless-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  that  is  moved 
by  means  of  a  traction  motor  instead  of  by  a  horse 
or  horses.  Also  called  automobile-carriage  and 
motorcycle  (q.  v.). 

horse -lit-ter  (l),s.  [English  horse,  and  litter.] 
Straw,  &c.,  for  horses  to  lie  on ;  litter, 
horse  '-lit-ter  (2),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  litter.] 
Vehicles:  A  palanquin  or  stretcher  resting  on 
poles  and  borne  by  two  horses. 

horse  -load,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  load.]  A  load 
for  a  horse ;  as  much  as  a  horse  can  draw  or  carry ; 
any  large  quantity. 

♦horse  -loaf,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  loaf.]  A  loaf 
composed  of  beans  and  wheat  ground  together,  and 
used  for  feeding  horses. 

♦horse  -ly,  *hors-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  horse;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  horse  ;  having  the  qualities  of 
a  horse. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  horse;  in  the  manner  of  a 
horse. 

horse -man,  *hors-man,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
man.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  rides  on  horseback. 

2.  One  skilled  in  riding  or  the  management  of  a 
horse. 

3.  A  horse-soldier. 

II.  ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  pigeon, 
horse -man-ship,  s.  [English  horseman ;  -ship.] 
The  act  or  art  of  riding  and  of  managing  horses; 
equestrian  skill ;  jockeyship. 

.  “The  northern  lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of 
irregular  cavalry,  whose  accouterments  and  horsemanship 
moved  the  mirth  of  men.” — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

thorse’-mar-ten,  s.  [Eng.  horse ;  etym.  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  A  popular  name  for  a  large 
humble  bee. 

horse’-meat,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  meat.]  Proven¬ 
der  or  food  for  horses. 

“The  dry  [peas  and  beans]  that  are  used  for  horsemeat 
ar©  ripe  last.” — Bacon. 

horse  -mill,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  mill.]  A  mill 
worked  or  turned  by  horse-power. 

horse  '-mus-sel,  horse-mus-cle,  s.  [Hobse- 
mussel.] 

horse  -path,  s.  [Hoese-path.] 


horse -pipe,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  pipe.) 

Bot. :  The  genus  Equisetum. 

horse -play,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  play.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  play  with  each  other  of  horses, 
especially  when  young,  which  is  rude  and  boister¬ 
ous. 

2.  Fig. :  Coarse,  rough  play. 

“  He  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  raillery.” — 
Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

horse  -pond,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  pond.]  A  pond 
for  horses  to  drink  at. 

horse  -race,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  race.]  A  race 
or  match  of  horses  in  running. 

“  In  horseraces  men  are  curious  lest  there  be  not  the 
least  weight  upon  the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the 
other.” — Bacon. 

horse -rag-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  racing.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  running  horses,  or  keeping  horses 
for  racing. 

“Ropedancing,  puppet-shows,  bowls,  horseracing,  were 
regarded  with  no  friendly  eyo.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 


horse  -rad-Ish,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  radish .] 

Bot. :  Cochlearia  armoracia.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  it  under  a  sub-genus  of  Cochlearia  caHed 
Armoracia,  which  has  the  valves  with  no.  dorsal 
nerve.  It  is  found  as  an  alien,  or  a  denizen,  in 
ditches,  corners  of  fields,  &c.  It  is  acrid  and  stimu¬ 
lating. 

“Horseradish  is  increased  by  sprouts  spreading  from 
the  old  roots  left  in  the  ground,  that  are  cut  or  broken 
off.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 


horseradish-root,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  armoracia, 
order  Crucifer®,  a  long  top-shaped  cylindrical 
root,  internally  white,  having  a  pungent  odor  when 
scraped,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  contains  a  volatile 
oil,  albyl  sulphocyanate,  CgHs’CNS.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  in  the  preparation  of  Spiritus  armo¬ 
racia}  compositus,  Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish. 
It  is  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  also  as  a  sudorific  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  is  a  diuretic  in  dropsies. 
Horseradish  is  used  in  a  fresh  state  as  a  condiment 
with  roast  beef,  and  is  an  important  element  in  at 
least  one  well-known  sauce. 


horseradish-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Hyperanthera  moringa. 

horse  -shoe,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  horse,  and  shoe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  bent  to  the  outline  of  a  horse’s 
hoof,  and  nailed  to  the  animal’s  foot. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  figure  or 
shape. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  work  of  a  round  or  oval  figure. 

2.  Lathe:  A  movable  support  for  varying  the 
gearing  and  the  velocity  of  the  screw  which  moves 
the  slide. 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  sometimes  given. to  the 
crustaceous  genus  Limulus.  [Horseshoe-cbab.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  form  or  figure  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe. 

horseshoe-anvil,  s.  A  species  of  anvil  which 
corresponds  in  shape  and  size  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
and  has  shanks  which  permit  its  adjustment  in  the 
socket-hole  of  the  anvil,  in  either  a  natural  or  a 
reversed  position, 
horseshoe-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Rhinolophus.  The  nostril  has 
an  appendage  like  a  horseshoe. 

horseshoe-clamp,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  An  iron  strap  by  which  the  gripe  and 
fore-foot  are  attached.  [Stem.] 
horseshoe-crabs,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  Aname  for  the  crustaceous  genus  Limulus, 
more  commonly  called  King-crabs  (q.  v.).  The 
resemblance  to  a  horseshoe  is  in  the  buckler  which 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  name 
horseshoe-crab  is  used  chiefly  of  Limulus  moluc- 
canus,  the  Molucca,  or  Common  King-crab, 
horseshoe-head,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  malformation  in  some  infants  by 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  remain  too  open.  It 
is  opposed  to  Headmold-shot  (q.  v.). 
horseshoe-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  when  the  two  kidneys 
are  united  into  one  by  a  flat  band  of  true  venal 
tissue  extending  across  the  vertebral  column, 
horseshoe-magnet,  s. 

Magnetism :  A  magnet  curved  like  a  horseshoe  so 
that  the  two  poles  are  brought  somewhat  near  each 
other. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cflr,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


horseshoe-nail 
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horseshoe-nail,  s.  A  nail  made  of  superior  soft 
iron  and  used  to  fasten  on  horseshoes.  It  has  a  flat- 
ointed  tang,  and  a  relatively  heavy  countersunk 
ead. 

horseshoe-rack,  s. 

Naut.:  A  sweep  curving  from  the  bitt-heads  abaft 
the  mainmast  carrying  a  set  of  nine-pin  swivel- 
blocks,  as  the  fair-leaders  of  the  light  running-gear, 
halliards,  &c. 

horseshoe-vetch,  s. 

Bot.:  Hippocrepis. 

horse'-shoe-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  horseshoe :  -trig.]  The 
art,  occupation,  or  business  of  shoeing  horses. 

horse  -tail,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  tail.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  tail  of  a  horse. 

,  2.  A  Turkish  standard,  consisting  of  a  horse's  tail 
or  horses’  tails,  fastened  to  a  staff.  The  number  of 
horsetails  are  indicative  of  the  rank  of  the  pacha 
in  conimand. 

“They  gave  their  horsetails  to  the  wind.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  14. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Equisetum, 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Equisetacese  (q.  v.). 

if  Shrubby  horsetail: 

Bot.:  The  genus  Ephedra. 

horsetail-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Casuarina  equisetifolia. 

horse '-'way,  horse'-road,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
way  or  road.]  A  way  or  road  by  which  horses  may 
travel. 

“  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  footpath.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 

horse -Weed,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  (1)  A  name  for  the  labiate  genus  Collinsonia; 
(2)  Erigeron  canadense. 

horse  ’-whip,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  whip.]  A  whip 
for  beating  or  driving  horses. 

horse-whip,  v.  t.  [Horsewhip,  s.]  To  flog  or 
lash  with  a  horsewhip  ;  to  thrash. 

horse ’-whip-plflg,  s.  [English  horse,  and  whip - 
ping.]  A  lashing  or  flogging  with  a  horsewhip. 

horse  -wom-g,n,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  woman.]  A 
Woman  skilled  in  riding  and  in  the  management  of 
a  horse. 

horse'-WQOd,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  wood.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Calliandra 
comosa. 

horse'-worm,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  worm.] 
Entom.:  The  larvse  of  Gasterophilus  equi,  or  any 
similar  insect.  [Bot-fly.] 

hors’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Horse,  s.] 

horsing-block,  s.  A  frame  to  raise  the  ends  of 
wheeling-planks  in  excavating. 

horsing-iron,  s. 

Naut. :  A  calker’s  chisel  attached  to  a  withy  han¬ 
dle,  and  used  with  a  beetle  in  driving  oakum  into  a 
vessel’s  seams ;  a  horse-iron. 

horsing-up,  s. 

Shipwright. :  The  final  driving  of  oakum  into  the 
seams  between  the  planking  of  ships. 

hors-jf,  hors'-ejf,  a.  [Eng.  hors{e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  horse. 

“How  the  halfe  horsy  people,  Centaures  hight.” 

Spenser:  Virgil’s  Gnat,  41. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  horses ;  fond  of  horses. 

hor-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  hortatio,  from  hortor= to 
exhort,  to  encourage.]  The  act  of  exhorting  or 
advising ;  advice  given  by  way  of  encouragement 
or  exhortation. 

"He  should  by  his  hortation  set  the  commons  against 
the  nobility  and  gentlemen.”— Strype:  Memorials;  Edward 
VI.  (an.  1548.) 

hor  -ta-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hortativus,  from  hor- 
tor — to  exhort.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Giving  advice  or  encouragement; 
hortatory. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  exhortation;  advice  given  by 
way  of  encouragement. 

“In  hortatives,  and  pleadings,  as  truth  or  disguise 
eerveth  best  to  the  design  in  hand.” — Hobbes:  On  Man,  pt. 
i.,  ch.  viii. 

hor'-t?i-tor-f ,  *hor-ta-tor-ie,  a.  [Lat.  hortator 
=one  who  exhorts  or  encourages.]  Encouraging, 
giving  or  containing  advice  or  encouragement. 

“He  animated  his  soldiers  with  many  hortatorie  ora¬ 
tions.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  202. 


hor-ten  -si-g,l,  a.  [Lat.  hortensis,  from  hortus= 
a  garden.]  Fit  for  a  garden. 

“Sative  and  hortensial.” — Evelyn  (Introd.),  §  8. 

hor'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Count  de  Horta,  a 
Portuguese  nobleman.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Rutaceue,  tribe  Pilocarpeae. 
Hortia  braziliana  has  properties  like  those  of  cin¬ 
chona,  though  to  a  lesser  extent. 

hor-tic'-u-list,  s.  [Horticulturist.]  A  poetic 
word  for  a  horticulturist,  and  more  easily  than  it 
fitted  into  the  lines  of  poetry. 

"  On  culture’s  hand 
Alone  do  these  horticulists  rely.” 

Dodsley:  Agriculture,  il. 

hor  -ti-cul-tor,  s.  '[Lat.  hortus— a  garden,  and 
cultor=&  cultivator.]  The  same  as  Horticultub- 
Ist  (q.  v.). 

hor-tl-cul  -tu  ral,  a.  [Eng.  horticulture ) ;  -ahl 
Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  the  culture  of 
gardens. 

“To  allot  the  first  place,  in  an  estimate  of  horticultural 
grasses,  to  the  weeping  willow.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  116. 

hor’-tl-cul-ture,  s.  [Lat.  hortus =  a  garden,  and 
cwlfurapcultivation ;  colo= to  cultivate.]  The  art 
of  cultivating  or  managing  gardens ;  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  garden  ;  the  rearing  and  management  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  a  garden.  This 
word  has  a  much  broader  meaning  than  its  Latin 
derivations  indicate.  Horticulture  includes  as 
divisions,  pomology,  floriculture,  garden  vegetable 
culture,  and  nursery  culture.  Pomology  embraces 
the  culture  of  all  fruits,  whether  grown  in  large  or 
small  areas.  Floriculture  relates  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flowering  and  decorative  plants.  Garden 
vegetable  culture  is  limited  to  the  culture  of  edible 
vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs  in  gardens  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  more  extensive  operations  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Nursery  culture  refers  to  propagating  and 
growing  fruits  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
plants,  for  orchards,  lawns  and  gardens.  Viticulture 
is  a  sub-division  of  pomology. 

“  The  product  of  horticulture  and  the  field.” — Evelyn; 
Acetaria.  (Ded.  Epis.) 

hor-tl-cul  -tur-lst,  s.  [Eng.  horticulture ) ;  -isfi] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  devotes  himself  to  horti¬ 
culture. 

hor’-ton-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton.]  [Hor- 

TONOLITE.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  of  which  it  is  a 
steatic  pseudomorph.  Found  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  with  chondrodite.  {Dana.) 

hor-ton-6-lite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton,  its 
discoverer.  ] 

Min . :  A  variety  of  Olivine.  It  is  an  orthorhombic 
yellow  or  yellowish-gray,  or  dark-colored  mineral, 
of  vitreous  or  subvitreous  luster, found  attheO’Neil 
mine,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

*hor'-tii'-lan,  a.  [Lat.  hortulanus,  from  hortus 
=a  garden.  I  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  garden. 

“  This  hortulan  kalendar  is  yours.”— Evelyn:  Kalendar. 
ium  Hortense.  (Ded.  Epis.) 

hor-tu  -li-a.  s.  [Lat.  hortulus=a  little  garden, 
dimin.  of  hortus= a  garden;  or  according  to  Mc- 
Nicoll,  from  Gr.  owh‘os= deadly.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  family 
Boidee.  Hortulia  natalensis,  the  N  atal  Rock-snake, 
is  not  now  found  in  Natal.  H.  sebce,  the  Guinea  or 
Fetish  Rock-snake,  and  H.  regia,  the  Royal  Rock- 
snake,  are  from  Western  Africa. 

hor-tus  slc'-cus,  s.  [Lat.=lit.,  a  dry  garden.] 
A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  dried,  preserved, 
and  arranged  systematically ;  an  herbarium. 

*hort'-yard,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  wortyard= an  in¬ 
closed  garden  for  vegetables,  &c.]  An  orchard,  a 
fruit  garden.  [Orchard,  W ort.  ] 

“tinder  the  name  of  gardens  and  hprtyar'ds,  there  goe 
many  daintie  places  of  pleasure  within  the  very  citie.” — - 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iv. 

hbr'-us,  s.  [Orus.] 

Ho-§an'-n3.(  s.  [Gr.  Hosanna,  from  Heb.  Hos- 
liiah  na= Save,  I  pray,  or,  Save  now.] 

Scripture  and  Theology : 

1.  Jewish :  A  form  of  acclamatory  prayer  or  bless¬ 

ing,  derived  originally  from  Ps.  cxviii.  25.  It  was 
often  uttered  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  were  repea  ted.  It  therefore  came  to  be  used 
for  the  branches  of  myrtle,  &c.,  or  for  the  great 
palm  leaves,  carried  about  at  the  festival,  or  even 
for  the  festival  itself.  It  spread  next  to  the  Pass- 
over  and  some  other  feasts.  . 

2.  Christian:  The  acclamation  raised  by  “the 
whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  ”  (Luke  xix.  37}  on 
our  Lord’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  They 
seem  to  have  intended  by  it  to  offer  to  Jesus  a 
prayer  that  they  might  be  saved,  and  to  accord  him 


a  joyous  and  loving  welcome  to  Jerusalem  (Matt, 
xxi.  9;  Mark  xi.  9, 10;  John  xii.  13).  It  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  acclamation  of  praise. 

ho§e  {pi.  ho§e,  *h6§-en),  s.  [A.  S.  hosa  (pi. 
hosan) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoos ;  Icel.  hosa ;  Dan.  hose ; 
Ger.  hose.] 

1.  Close-fitting  breeches  or  trousers  reaching  to 
the  knees. 

“  Bound  in  their  coats,  their  hosen,  their  hats,  and  their 
other  garments.” — Daniel  iii.  2L 

2.  Covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and 
feet;  stockings. 

“He,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose.”— 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  L 

3.  Flexible  tubing,  usually  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  especially  for  fire-engine  service.  It  is  made 
of  various  materials,  such  as  leather,  india-rubber, 
&c. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a  spade  or  other  similar 
tool,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  handle. 

hose-bridge,  hose-shield,  s.  A  bridge  for  car¬ 
riages  or  street-cars  to  allow  them  to  cross  fire- 
engine  hose  laid  in  the  street. 

hose-carriage,  hose-cart,  s.  A  reel  on  wheels 
to  carry  hose  for  fire-engine  service. 

hose-earrier,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  for  gripping 
hose  in  lighting  up  full  hose  when  in  service. 

hose-company,  s.  A  body  of  men  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  hose  at  the  extinguishing  of 
fires. 

hose-coupling,  s.  A  joint-piece  or  pair  of  inter¬ 
locking  connecting  pieces,  by  which  ends  of  hose- 
sections  are  joined  together  in  line. 

hose-heeler,  s.  One  who  mends  or  patches  hose; 
a  cobbler  of  breeches,  &c. 

“Thou  woolen-witted  hose-heeler.”  —  Beaum.  &  Flet.: 
Martial  Maid,  ii. 

hose-in-hose,  a. 

Hortic. :  Having  both  calyx  and  corolla  so  colored 
as  to  look  like  a  double  corolla. 

hose-reel,  s.  A  carriage  to  carry  hose  for  the 
service  of  a  fire-engine,  or  for  garden,  stable,  or 
other  domestic  uses. 

hose-shield,  s.  [Hose-bridge.] 
hose-trough,  s. 

Mining :  A  wooden  tunnel  for  the  powder-hose  to 
fire  the  charges  of  mines. 

Ho-§e -a,  s.  [Heb.  Hoshea={  1)  Joshua  (Numb, 
xiii.  8, 16),  (2)  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv. 
30,  xviii.  1),  (3)  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hosea  i.  2). 
(See  def.)  Hosea  {Hoshea)  means  salvation.  Called 
a  noun,  it  is  really  the  infln.  absolute  of  Heb.  yasha 
=to  set  free,  to  save,  to  assist  [Jesus,  Joshua]; 
Sept.  Heb.  Osee.N.  T.  Hosee .] 

Scrip.  Hist. :  Hosea,  called  in  the  New  Testament 
(A.  V.)  Osee  (Rom.  ix.  25),  the  writer  of  the  proph¬ 
ecies  bearing  his  name,  was  the  son  of  Beeri.  Of 
his  history  nothing  authentic  is  known,  except 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  his  writings. 

U  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea: 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  firstof  the  twelve  minor  proph¬ 
ets,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  not  in  point  of  time,  for  Jonah, 
Amos,  and  perhaps  Joel,  were  earlier  in  date. 
When  Hosea  began  to  prophesy,  Uzziah  was  King 
of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II.  King  of  Israel:  when 
he  died  Hezekiah  was  reigning  in  Judah  (Hosea 
i.  1).  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  forty  years,  from  B.  C. 
823  to  B.  C.  783;  Dzziah,  called  also  Azariah,  began 
to  reign  B.  C.  809.  Hosea’s  prophecies,  therefore, 
cannot  have  begun  earlier  than  this  latter  date. 
Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne  B.  C.  726.  The  mini¬ 
mum  span  of  Hosea’s  prophetic  life  would  there¬ 
fore  be  from  B.  C.  783  to  B.  C.  726 — i.  e.,  fifty -seven 
years.  During  some  period  of  his  career  he  was 
contemporary  with  Isaiah  and  Amos.  The  denunci¬ 
ations  of  the  prophet  were  directed  mainly  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  of  the  ten  tribes,  which, 
after  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  sank  into  a  low  state 
religiously,  morally,  and  politically.  Hosea  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  following  New  Testa¬ 
ment  passages :  Hosea  i.  10,  ii.  23  in  Rom.  ix.  25,  26 ; 
vi.  2  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  vi.  6  in  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7  ;  x.  8 
in  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16;  xi.  1  in  Matt.  ii.  15; 
and  xiv.  2  in  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

ho'-sier  (si  aszh),  s.  [Eng.  hose;  i connect.;  - er .] 
One  who  deals  in  hose  or  hosiery ;  a  seller  of  stock¬ 
ings,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  underclothing, 
etc. 

h5  -sier-y  (si  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  hosier  ,  -y.] 

1.  Stockings,  hose,  and  other  underclothing  gen¬ 
erally  ;  articles  knit  like  hose. 

2.  A  manufactory  where  hose,  stockings,  &c.,  are 
woven  by  machinery. 

3.  The  business  of  a  hosier. 


btfil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fi, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  «=  bcl,  del- 


hospice 
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hostility 


hSs-pice, s. [Ft., from Lat. hospitium, from hospes  hos  -pit-al-lor,  hos  pit  $.l-er,  *hos-pit-el- 

(genit.  hospitis)  =  a  host,  a  guest.]  A  monastery  er,  *hOS7pyt-el-er,  s.  [Eng.  hospital;  -er.]  One 
or  convent  used  also  as  a  place  for  the  reception  and  residing  in  a  hospital  or  place 
entertainment  of  strangers  or  travelers,  on  some  for  the  reception  or  the  poor 
difficult  or  dangerous  road  or  pass,  as  among  the  or  strangers;  specif.,  one  ot 
Alps  ;  as,  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  an  order  or  community  whose 

.  _  i.  i  m  office  was  to  relieve  the  poor, 

hos -pIt-A_hle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat, hospito— to  strangers,  and  the  sick; 

receive  as  a  guest,  hospes  (genit.  hospitis) -a.  host,  tlle  }-,est  known  of  these  com- 


a  guest.] 

1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  with 
kindness  and  hospitality  ;  kind,  without  reward,  to 
strangers,  visitors,  and  guests. 

“Native to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  242. 

_  2.  Characterized  by  kindness  or  hospitality ; 
liberal ;  generous ;  free. 

“Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable." 

Tennyson.-  Princess,  i.  70. 

hos  -plt-a-ble-ness,  s.  ['Eng.  hospitable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hospitable ;  hospi¬ 
tality. 

“His  benignity  to  strangers  and  hospitableness.’’ — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  81. 

hos -plt-A-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  hospitab(le) ;  - ly .] 
In  a  hospitable  manner;  with  hospitality;  with 
kindness  and  generous  entertainment. 

“  To  live  creditably  and  hospitably  in  the  midst  of 
his  parishioners.” — Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  i.  257. 

h6s-pit-al,*hos-pit-alle,  *hos-pit-ale,  *hos- 
pyt-al,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  hospital  (Fr.  hOpital),  from 
Low  Lat.  hospitale—a  place,  a  house,  from  Lat. 
hospitalia= apartments  for  strangers,  neut.  pi.  of 
ftospifcdis=hospitable,  hospes  (genit.  hospitis) -i\ 
host,  a  guest.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  of  shelter  or  entertainment ;  a  lodging; 
a  shelter. 

“  Which  chusing  for  that  evening's  hospital, 

They  thither  marched.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  XI.  ix.  10. 

2.  A  building  for  the  reception,  care,  or  treatment 
of  persons  who  from  any  cause  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  or  provide  for  themselves,  and  are  therefore 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  help  of  others. 

IT  Hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  class  of  persons  for  whose  reception  they  are 
intended;  the  majority  being  for  persons  suffering 
from  some  disease,  or  otherwise  disabled  from  sup- 


Hospitaller. 


munities  or  orders  is  that  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  or 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  who 
built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
in  A.  D.  1042,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Malta. 

“I  [King  Richard]  therefore 
biqnethe  my  pryde  to  the  hyghe. 
mynded  Templars  and  hospytel- 
ers,  for  they  are  as  proude  as 
helle.” — Bale-.  English  Votaries, 
p.  ii. 

*hos  -plt-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat. 

hospitatum,  sup.  of  hospito— 
to  receive  as  a  guest.]  To  receive  hospitality;  to 
be  a  guest  of  or  lodge  under  the  roof  of  another. 

“This  hospitates  with  the  living  animal  in  the  same 
shell.” — Grew:  Museum. 

tbOS-pit’-l-9lde,  s.  [Lat.  hospes  (genit.  hospitis) 
—a  visitor,  a  guest,  and  ccedo  (in  compos.  cido)= to 
kill.]  One  who  kills  his  guest.  (  Wharton.) 

*hos-pI'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  hospitium-a  lodging.] 
Hospitable. 

“We  glory  in  th’  hospitious  rites  our  grandsires  did 
commend.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  vi. 

hos-plt  -i-um  (or  t  as  sh) ,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inn  ;  a  lodging  ;  a  hospice. 

2.  Law :  An  inn  of  court. 

hos-po-dar  ,  s.  [O.  Slav,  gospodarg ;  Russ,  gos- 
vodare= a  lord.]  A  title  of  dignity  borne  by  the 
kings  of  Poland,  the  princes  of  Lithuania,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia. 

If  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  constituting  those 
“  principalities,”  the  temporary  occupation  of 
which  by  Russia  as  a  “material  guarantee”  that 
its  claims  should  be  yielded  by  Turkey,  hospodar 
was  almost  a  household  word  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1853,  &c.  Hospodars  continued  till 
the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin,  in  1878, 
finally  emancipated  the  former  principalities,  now 


*h6st,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Host  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  take  up  one’s  abode;  to  lodge  at 
an  inn. 

“  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  lodge ;  to  entertain,  to  receive  for 
lodging. 

“Such  was  that  Hag,  unmeet  to  host  such  guests.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  viii.  27. 

host -age  (age  as  Ig),  *ost-age,  s.  [O.  Fr.  host¬ 
age  (Fr.  Otage) ;  from  Low  Lat.  *obsidaticum,  from 
obsidatus—the  condition  of  a  hostage;  from  Lat. 
obses  (gen.  obsidis)  =  a  hostage,  one  who  remains  or 
is  left  with  the  enemy;  obsidio—  to  sit,  to  remain.] 
A  person  given  in  pledge  or  security  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  conditions,  or  for  the  safety  of 
others. 

“Two  of  our  people  might  be  left  ashore  as  hostages .” 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 


hos -tel,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospitale.'] 
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porting  themselves  ;  some  are  for  the  reception  of  united  as  Roumania,  from  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  inn,  a  hostelry. 


[Hos- 

pit  at,  Hotel 

1.  An  inn.  {Scott :  Mar mion,  iii.  3.) 

*2.  A  small,  unendowed  college  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

“There  are  also  in  Oxford  certeine  hostels  or  hals,  which 
may  right  well  be  called  by  the  names  of  colleges.” — 
Holinshed:  Descript,  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

3.  PI. :  The  inns  of  court.  ( Wharton.) 

hos -tel-er,  *hos'-tler  {t  silent),  *bos-til-er, 
*0S-tel-er,  s.  [Fr.  hostelier.) 

1.  An  innkeeper;  the  host  of  an  inn. 

“  He  brought  forth  tweie  pens,  and  gaf  to  the  osteler ." 
—  Wycliffe:  Luke  x. 

2.  An  ostler  (q.  v.). 

“How  hosteler,  fetche  my  horse  a  bottel  of  hay.” 

Skelton:  Speke  Parrot. 

3.  A  student  in  a  hostel  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
(Eng.) 

“The  students  also  that  remains  in  them  are  called 
hostelers,  or  halliers.” — Harrison:  Descript,  of  England, 
ch.  iii. 

hos -tel-ry,  *hos-tel-rie,  *hos-til-er-ie,  s. 

[Eng  .hostel;  -ry.\  An  inn  ;  a  lodging  house. 

“  Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 

For  I  have  many  things  to  say.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

*host -er-y,  *host'-er-ie,  s.  [Host  (1),  s.]  Aa 


the  aged  and  infirm,  and  others  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances. 
The  first  hospitals  for  diseased  men  and  animals 
are  known  to  have  been  originated  by  the  Indian 
Buddhists. 

“One  evening  sumptuously  lodged;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hospitable. 

“X  am  to  be  a  guest  to  this  hospital  maid  [Venice]  a 
good  while  yet.” — Howell:  Letters. 

hospital-gangrene,  s. 

_  Path. :  Gangrene  occurring  after  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  in  hospitals,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  tahen 
thither  for  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

hospital-Saturday,  s. 

Calendar;  A  Saturday  when  those  who  from  any 
cause  have  not  contributed  to  the  Hospital-Sunday 
fund  are  invited  to  support  the  hospitals.  Collec¬ 
tions  are  made  at  factories,  &c.,  and  ladies  take 
charge  of  boxes  in  the  London  streets.  The  first 
Hospital-Saturday  was  October  17,  1874.  (Eng.) 

hospital-Sunday,  s. 

Calendar:  A  Sunday,  hitherto  always  in  June, 
when,  on  an  invitation  sent  out  from  the  Mansion 
House,  collections  for  the  hospitals  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  which  conform  to  certain  conditions,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
(Established  and  Nonconformist)  in  and  around 
London..  The  prime  mover  in  establishing  Hospital- 
Sunday  in  London  was  Canon  Miller,  then  a  clergy- 


host  (1),  hoste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hoste  (Fr.  hbte),  from 
Lat.  hospitem,  accus.  of  hospes=a  host,  a  guest.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  receives  and  entertains  another 
in  his  own  house,  whether  gratuitously  or  for 
reward;  an  entertainer. 

“  Fair  host  and  earl,  I  pray  your  courtesy.” 

Tennyson :  Enid,  403. 

2.  Specif. :  The  landlord  of  an  inn. 

“[We]  entered  an  old  hostel,  called  mine  host.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  i.  17L 

II.  Techn.ir.glly; 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant  in  which  another  one,  such  as 
Orobanche  or  Cuscuta,  roots  itself. 

2.  Z06I. :  An  animal  on  or  in  which  another  one  is 
parasitic. 

host  (2),  *hoost,  *0St,  s.  [0.  Fr.  host,  from  Lat. 
hostem,  accus.  of  hostis— an  enemy,  a  host.] 

1.  An  army ;  a  number  of  men  embodied  for  war. 

“  With  extended  wings  a  banner’d  host 
Under  spread  ensigns.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  886. 

2.  A  great  number  or  multitude;  a  crowd;  a 
throng. 

“The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

host  (3),  *hoost,  *host~ie,  s.  [Lat.  hostia= a  vic¬ 
tim,  from  hostio= to  strike.] 

Roman  Theol.  <&  Ritual:  The  Latin  Hostia  is 


“  In  Stow’s  time  it  was  altered  to  a  common  hosterie,  or 
inn,  having  a  black  bell  for  a  sign.”  —Pennant :  London, 
p.  458. 

host  -ess,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hostesse.]  [Host(1),s.] 

1.  A  female  host ;  a  woman  who  gives  entertain¬ 
ment  to  guests. 

2.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  the  landlady  of  an 
inn. 

“To  gull  his  hostess  for  a  month’s  repast.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  5. 

hostess-ship,  s.  The  office  or  character  of  a 
hostess. 

“  It  is  my  father’s  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o’  the  day.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

hos  -ti-9lde,  s.  [Lat.  hostis— a  stranger,  a  for¬ 
eigner,  an  enemy,  and  ccedo  (in  compos,  cido)  =to 
kill.]  One  who  kills  an  enemy.  (Wharton.) 

*host-ie,  s.  [Host  (3),  s.] 

hos  -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hostilis,  from  hostis 
=an  enemy.] 

1.  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited  to  an  enemy ; 
showing  enmity,  iU-wiH,  or  hostility;  unfriendly; 
inimical;  opposed. 

“They  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming 
hostile .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  Done,  caused,  or  given  by  an  enemy. 

“  Safe  he  returned  without  one  hostile  scar.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  655. 

hostile-witness,  s. 

Law :  A  witness  who,  being  summoned  by  a  per¬ 


ch  Ritual: _ _ _ _ 

„  ....  1  m-  used  in  the  Yulgate:  in  Eph.  v.  2,  of  Jesus  as  a 

man  m  Greenwich.  A  formal  resolution  on  the  victim  of  expiation,  and  in  Phil.  iv.  18,  of  a  spirit- 

Houseon  SDecembOT  and  cVltections'sf  Thf*Engli^h  w°hd  iS  US-ed  sPn  *?  8ive  evidence  in  his  favor,  makesaUegations 

House  on  yecemoer  11,  15^,  ana  collections  si-  (1)  of  Christ  present  on  the  altar  under  the  species  showing  such  animus  against  him  thnt  ia 

multaneously  took  place  on  Sunday,  June  15,  1873.  o  br  l  nd  (2)  of  ^consecrated  bread;  given^^^SMt^JvStte^te^^ 

“U  of  [he  bread  before  consecration,  asm  theprayer  examined,  just  as  if  he  had  been  brought  into  court 
hos'-pIt-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  hospital;  -ism.]  The  ®uscipe,  sancte  Pater,”  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  by  the  opposite  party.  (Wharton.)  S 
system  of  conducting  hospitals  in  such  a  way  that,  [be  last  sense)  are  specially  prepared  hna-tiio-iw  n?r,„  .jit  i 

by  overcrowding,  diseases  such  as  erysipelas  are  fine_wheaten  flour,  without  the  admixture  of  tile  ly>  cidv,  LEng.  hostile ,  In  a  hos- 

propagatedT  erysipelas  are  leaven.  They  are  circular,  and  of  two  sizes,  one  tile  manner;  like  an  enemy. 

vXo'wr  tSv  ?  5  *4  rp  ,  larger,  consecrated,  and  received  by  the  celebrant,  *hos-tile-ment,  *hus-tle-ment,  *hus-tyl- 

h°S  pi  tal  I  tv,  hos  pi  tal  l  tie,  s.  [French  or  reserved  for  Benediction  (q.  v.) ;  the  others  ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  hostilmenta .]  Household 
hospitality,  from  Lat.  liospitalis .]  The  act  or  prac-  smaller,  for  distribution  to  the  faithful  in  the  Sac-  furniture,  goods,  chattels, 
tice  of  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  hospit-  rament  of  the  Eucharist.  .  .  „  ,  ,  . 

flhlv  *  cenerous  and  liberal  treatment  of  visifovQ  ,t  a  x,  ,  .  tor  why,  certes  it  nedeth  of  full  many  helpings,  to 

strangers  or  <mests  S>  „  Lord  Fevershamopened  the  door  once,  and  called  for  kepen  the  diuersite  of  precious  hostilements.”— Chaucer: 

Strangers,  or  guests.  a  glass  of  water.  The  hos  tie  stuck  in  his  [the  King’s]  Boecius,  bk.  ii. 

“The  expense  of  hospitality  she  [Elizabeth]  somewhat  throat'  —Burnet:  Own  Time  (1685).  hOS-tll  -I-tV  s  TFr  hostility  from  T 

■h”  -id  -  -*“*•'  jss&ss**’  s- tA- s-  *— *-j  a  «-*»  >  «*• 

fate,  fSt^  fare,  Amidst,  what,  ffilli  father;  wi^  wet,  here,  ' 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


Hottentot-bread 


hostilize 
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1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hostile ;  enmity, 
public  or  private. 

“  Thither  when  he  came  he  began  to  do  many  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  Romans.” — Raleigh:  History  of  the 
World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii.,  §  16. 

2.  An  act  of  an  enemy;  a  hostile  deed;  spec.,  in 
the  plural,  acts  of  warfare. 

“He  [Hen.  VII.]  was  lytle  or  nothyng  inquieted — with¬ 
out  warre,  hostilitie,  or  martiall  busynesse.” — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*hos'-til-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  hostil(e) ; -ize.]  To 
make  hostile  ;  to  convert  into  an  enemy. 

♦host'-Ing,  s,  [Host  (2),  s.;  -mj.]  A  mustering 
of  armed  men ;  a  combat ;  a  contest. 

“  That  angel  should  with  angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  98. 
bos  -tier  (t  silent),  s.  [Hostei.ee.] 

*host-less,  *host-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  host;  - less .] 
Inhospitable. 

“Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes  hostlesse  house.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  3. 

♦host  -rjf,  *host-rey,  s.  [A  contraction  of  hos¬ 
telry  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  hostelry  ;  an  inn ;  a  lodging-house. 

“A  chamberlein  in  a  common  hostrey." — Hall:  Henry 
VI.  (an.  6. ) 

2.  Lodging,  shelter. 

“  Yeeld  me  an  hostry,  ’mong  the  croking  frogs.” 

Spetiser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  23. 

3.  A  stable  for  horses. 

hot  *hoot,  *hoote,  *hote,  a.  [A.  S.  hdt;  cogn. 
with  Out.  heet;  I  cel.  heitr;  Sw.  het ;  Dan.  hed; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heiz;  *Ger.  heiss .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  much  sensible  heat ;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  exciting  the  sense  of  heat ;  very  warm. 

“Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  ouer  hote.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,422. 

2.  Sharp,  burning,  acrid,  pungent. 

“  The  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Ardent  in  temper,  fiery,  vehement,  precipitate, 
impetuous. 

“Youth  is  hot  and  bold.” — Shakesp.:  Pilgrim,  163. 

2.  Violent,  passionate,  furious. 

“  She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  Fervent,  ardent,  zealous. 

“  I  woot  thi  werkis,  for  neither  thou  art  coold,  neither 
thou  art  hoot.” — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  iii. 

4.  Violent,  sharp,  furious,  brisk,  keen,  animated ; 
as,  a  hot  fight,  a  hot  pursuit,  a  hot  argument. 

5.  Keen  in  desire,  lustful,  amorous. 

*6.  Heating. 

“  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

IT  Hot  is  the  general  term  which  marks  simply 
the  presence  of  heat;  fiery  goes  farther;  it  denotes 
the  presence  of  fire  which  is  the  cause  of  heat :  a 
room  is  hot;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery. 
( Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

hot-blast,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  blast  of  air  heated  previous  to  its  introduc¬ 

tion  into  the  smelting-furnace.  The  process  was 
invented  by  Nielson,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  pat¬ 
ented  in  1828.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

2.  A  blast  of  heated  air  passed  into  a  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  timber,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Blowing  heated  air;  as,  a  hot-blast  engine. 

2.  Acted  upon  by  currents  of  heated  air;  as,  a 
hot-blast  furnace. 

hot-blooded,  a. 

1.  Fiery,  ardent,  impetuous,  high-spirited,  rash. 
*2.  Amorous,  lecherous. 

hot-burning,  o. 

1.  Fiery. 

*2.  Lecherous,  lustful. 

hot-closet,  s. 

1.  A  closet  attached  to  a  stove  to  keep  victuals  or 

plates  warm.  .  ,  .  ,  ,, 

2.  Candle-making:  A  chamber  in  which  candle- 
molds  are  kept  at  a  heat  of  150°  F.,  previous  to 
pouring,  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  stearic  acid. 
The  steam  heat  is  applied  dry. 

hot-flue,  s.  A  chamber,  heated  by  hoUair  pipes 
in  which  printed  calicoes  are  dried ;  a  drying-cham¬ 
ber  for  cloths  or  paper,  starch,  &c. 

hot-gilding,  s.  A  name  applied  to  amalgam 
gilding,  in  which  the  mercury  is  driven  off  by  heat. 


*hot-livered,  a.  Fiery,  passionate,  hot-headed, 
impetuous. 

hot-press,  s. 

Paper:  A  means  of  calendering  and  smoothing 
paper  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure  between 
glazed  boards  ;  a  hot  iron  plate  is  placed  at  every 
twenty  sheets  or  so  to  heat  the  pile. 

hot-press,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  operation  or 
process  of  hot-pressing  (q.  v.). 
hot-pressed,  a. 

Paper:  Calendered  and  smoothed  by  hot-press¬ 
ing. 

hot-pressing,  s. 

Paper:  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  calen¬ 
dering  and  smoothing  paper  by  subjecting  it  to 
heavy  pressure  between  glazed  boards.  [Hot- 
peess,  s.] 

hot-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  up  hot  bar-iron, 
just  from  the  rolls,  into  bars  or  into  pieces  for  being 
piled,  reheated,  and  re-rolled. 

hot-short,  s. 

Metall. :  Iron  which  is  disposed  to  crack  or  break 
when  worked  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  difficult  to  weld, 
is  said  to  be  hot-short.  It  is  frequently  the  presence 
of  sulphur  to  the  extentof ,  say,  0'033  per  cent.,  which 
makes  it  brittle.  Called  also  red-short, 
hot- shot,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Cannon  balls  made  red  hot  in  a  furnace 
in  order  to  fire  wooden  structures  into  which  they 
are  thrown. 

2.  Fig. :  When  in  course  of  debate  an  orator 
treats  his  opponent  severely  he  is  said  to  “pour 
hot-shot  ”  into  him. 

hot-spirited,  a.  Having  a  hot,  fiery,  or  impetu¬ 
ous  spirit, 
hot-spring,  s. 

Geol. :  A  spring  of  which  the  water  is  above  the 
normal  temperature.  Hot-springs  occur  mostly  in 
volcanic  districts.  A  large  hot-spring  capable  of 
ejecting  jets  of  water  to  a  great  height  is  called  a 
geyser  (q.  v.). 

If  An  instance  of  hot-springs  familiar  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  in  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  the 
waters  of  the  springs  located  at  that  point  being 
possessed  of  remarkable  curative  properties  that 
draw  invalids  from  all  over  the  United  States.  An¬ 
other  similar  instance  is  the  Sprudel  Spring  of 
Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  the  bottled  waters  of  which 
are  sold  extensively  throughout  the  United  States. 

hot- wall,  s.  A  wall  with  included  flues  to  assist 
in  ripening  the  fruit  of  trees  trained  against  it.  Its 
use  is  principally  in  ripening  fruits  which  do  not 
mature  in  the  natural  temperature  of  the  latitude. 

hot- water,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Water  heated  or  warmed. 

2.  Fig. :  Trouble,  difficulties,  worry. 

Hot-water  ordeal: 

Old  Law:  [Ordeal.] 

Hot-water  pump:  A  pump  which  raises  water 
from  the  hot-well  of  a  condensing  steam-engine  and 
discharges  it  into  the  feed-water  cistern. 

hot-well,  s.  A  compartment  in  the  cistern  in 
which  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  condensing- 
engine  are  submerged,  and  from  which  the  warm 
water  is  drawn  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler. 

hot,  s.  [Fr.  hotter  a  basket  for  the  back.]  A  kind 
of  basket  for  carrying  turf  or  slate.  [Hod.] 

hot '-bed,  s.  [Eng.  hot,  and  bed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  place  which  foments  or  favors  the 
rapid  growth  or  development  of  anything ;  as,  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  treason. 

II.  Hort.:  A  bed  or  stratum  of  stable-litter,  tan, 
dead-leaves,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and 
therefore  emitting  heat,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
earth,  the  whole  having  a  glazed  box  surmounting 
it.  A  hotbed  is  used  for  the  growth  of  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.,  or  to  afford  temporary  protection  to  seeds 
unlikely  to  germinate  vigorously  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  less  employed  now  than  it  was,  various  other 
appliances  for  producing  artificial  heat  being 
known. 

hot-brained,  a.  [English  hot,  and  brained.'] 
Violent,  impetuous,  hot-headed,  rash,  fiery. 

hot§h,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  hocher— to  shake,  to 
jolt.]  To  move  the  body  with  sudden  jerks. 
hot$h'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Hotch.] 
hotching-tub,  s. 

Metall. :  A  tub  and  sieve  in  which  lead  ore  is  agi¬ 
tated  in  water  to  separate  the  metallic  and  refuse 
parts.  [Hutch.] 

hotch-pot,  hot?h’-pot?h,  s.  [French  hochepot, 
from  hocher-  to  shake,  and  pot=  a  pot  or  dish.] 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
•cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mingled  mass,  a  mixture. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  A  commixture  or  mixture  up  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  division.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  in  reference  to  settlements  by 
which  a  power  is  given  to  parents  of  appointing  a 
fund  among  his  or  her  children,  wherein  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  child,  taking  a  share  of  the  fund 
under  any  appointment,  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  unappointed  portion,  without  bringing 
his  or  her  own  share  into  hotchpotch,  and  account¬ 
ing  for  the  same  accordingly. 

2.  Cookery :  A  kind  of  thick  broth  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  together  carrots  and  turnips  sliced,  young 
onions,  green  peas,  lettuce,  parsley,  cauliflowers, 
&c.,  with  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 

hot  coc  -kle§,  s.  [Fr.  hautes coquilles.]  A  child’s 
game  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes  and  guesses  who 
strikes  him. 


ho-tel',  s.  [Fr.  hotel;  Lat .hospitale.] 

1.  A  large  inn  or  house  for  the  reception  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  strangers  or  travelers. 

2.  In  France,  the  mansion  or  town  residence  of  a 
person  of  rank  or  wealth. 

IT  Obvious  compound.  Hotel-keeper. 

hotel-de-ville,  s.  A  town-hall. 

hotel-dieu,  s.  A  hospital. 

hot’-fopt,  adv.  [Eng.  hot,  and  foot.]  In  great 
haste ;  with  great  speed.  [Foothot.] 

hot'-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and  headed.]  Fiery, 
hasty,  impetuous,  passionate,  violent. 

hot  -house,  s.  [Eng.  hot,  and  house.] 

1.  Pottery:  A  room  where  strong  heat  complete* 
the  drying  of  green  ware,  previously  to  placing  in 
seggars  and  firing  in  a  kiln. 

2.  Hort. :  A  plant-house  where  a  relatively  high 
artificial  temperature  is  maintained  in  order  to 
facilitate  vegetable  growth ;  a  stove. 

hot’-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hot ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hot  manner ;  with  great  heat. 

2.  Violently  ;  vehemently  ;  impetuously;  ardently; 
with  ardor  or  vehemence. 

“  That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  66. 

hot’-mouthed,  a.  [English  hot,  and  mouthed .} 
Fiery,  headstrong,  ungovernable. 

“  That  hotmouthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb.” 

Dry  den :  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

hot -ness,  s.  [Eng.  hot ;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  hot;  heat;  ardor;  violence;  impetuosity; 
fury. 

II.  Phys.:  [Tempeeature.] 

hot  -spur,  *hOt-spurre,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and 
spur.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  man  of  hot  and  hasty  valor;  a 
hotheaded  person. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  kind  of  early  pea. 

B.  Asadj.:  Hotheaded,  impetuous,  violent,  rash, 
hot'-spurred,  a.  [English  hotspur;  -ed.]  Hot¬ 
headed,  rash,  impetuous,  headstrong. 

“That  hotspun-ed  Harpalice  in  Virgil.” — Peacham. 

Hot'-tpn-tot,  s.  &  a.  [From  hot  and  tot,  two 
syllables  frequently  recurring  in  the  language  of 
the  people.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


1.  Ethnol.,  etc. :  The  inferior  of  the  two  great  abo¬ 
riginal  tribes  existing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  other  being 
the  Caffre  race. 

They  are  not 
genuine  negroes. 

Once  they  were 
very  numerous, 
but  the  ravages 
of  small-pox, 
especially  in 
1713,  want,  spir¬ 
ituous  liquors, 

&c. ,  have  greatly 
reduced  their 
numbers.  The 
name  they  give 
them  selves  is 
Quaqua. 

2.  The  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by 
the  race  d  e  - 
scribed  under  A. 


Hottentot. 


B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  that  race. 

Hottentot-bread,  s. 

Botany :  (1)  The  Elephant’s  Foot,  Testudinaria 
elephantipes,  one  of  the  Dioscoreacene,  or  Yams,  so 
called  becausOj  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  Hottentots 
eat  the  fleshy  inside  of  the  root  as  bread;  (2)  the 
genus  Testudinaria. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  Rgl,  del. 


Hottentot-cherry 


Hottentot-cherry,  s. 

Botany:  Cassine  maurocenia,  one  of  the  Rham- 
naceee. 

Hottentot’ s-fig,  s. 

Botany :  The  popular  name  given  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Mesembryanthemum  edule ,  the  suc¬ 
culent  leaves  of  which  are  eaten. 

hOt'-ten-tot-I§m,  s.  [English  Hottentot ;  -ism.] 
(See  extract.) 

“The  term  Hottentotism  has  been  adopted  as  a  medical 
description  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  stammering.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.,  i.  172. 

hot-to’-nl-a,,  s.  [Named  after  Pierre  Hotton, 
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hound,  v.  t.  [Hound,  s.] 

1.  To  set  on  the  chase;  to  incite  to  pursuit;  to 
urge  or  cheer  on. 

“  He  who  only  lets  loose  a  grayhound  out  of  the  slip,  is 
said  to  hound  him  at  the  hare.” — Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt ;  to  pursue  with  or  as  with  hounds. 

‘  I  shall  be  hounded  up  and  down  the  world.” 

Otway:  Caius  Marius,  iv.  2. 

hound  -fish,  s.  [Eng.  hound,  andyisft.] 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  names  for  Mustelus,  a  genus 
of  sharks ;  common  in  the  waters  of  this  country 
and  Europe. 

hound  -lng,  s.  [Eng.  hound;  -ing.] 


Professorof  Botany  at  Leyden ,who  died  in  1709.1  ±utlL  pul  ll™  or 

Botany:  Water-violet:  the  typical  genus  of  the  and  the  t  of  the  hounds 
pnmulaceous  family  Hottomdae.  It  consists  or  ^  * 

floating  herbs  with  the  submerged  leaves  whorled,  hound§,  s.  pi.  [Hound,  s.,  II.] 
pectinate,  and  .multifid,  the  flowers  in  whorls,  the  hour  (h  silent),  *hOure,  *our,  *hOWre,  s.  [O. 
calyx  five-partite,  the  oorolla  salver-shaped,  the  pr<  yore  heure  (Fr.  heure),  from  Lat.  hora,  from 
limb  five-parted,  fringed  at  the_  base;  the  stamens  /tdra— a  season,  an  hour.] 


house 

such  as,  (1)  the  three-minute  glass  or  egg-gla3S,  in 
which  the  sand  passes  in  the  time  mentioned ;  (2) 
the  half-minute  glass  used  in  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  a  ship  by  the  log. 

“I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run.”  _ 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1. 1. 

*2.  A  space  of  time. 

“We,  within  the  hourglass  of  two  months,  have  won  one 
town,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field.”  Bacon. 

hour  -hand  (hour  as  our),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  and 
hand.]  ,  ,  ,  , 

Hor. :  That  hand  which  shows  the  hour  on  a  clock 
or  watch-dial,  performing  its  revolution  in  twelve 
hours. 

h6u'-rl,  s.  [Pers.  liuri.]  A  nymph  of  paradise. 


five,  the  style  persistent;  the  fruit  capsular,  five- 
valved,  many-seeded. 

hot-ton  -i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hotton(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  the  order  Primulacese. 

hou’-dgih,  s.  [Howdah.] 

hou-die,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  huga—io  look  after,  and  deigja= a  dog,  a  serv¬ 
ant.]  A  midwife.  (.Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i.) 

houff,  s.  [Howff.] 

hough  (gh  guttural),  hoch,  s.  [A.  S.  h6h=the 
heel ;  cog.  with  Icel.  ha,  in  hdsimt=hock-sinew ; 
Dut.  hak=the  heel,  a  hoe.] 

1.  The  same  as  Hock  (1),  (q.  v.). 

“Blood  shall  be  from  the  sword  unto  the  belly,  and 
dung  of  men  unto  the  camel’s  hough.” — 2  Esdras,  xiii.  36. 

2.  An  adze,  a  hoe. 

“Did  they  really  believe  that  a  man,  by  houghs  and  an 
lie,  could  cut  a  god  out  of  a  tree?” — Stillingfleet. 

hough  (gh  guttural)  (1),  v.  t.  [Hough,  s.] 

1.  To  hamstring;  to  disable  by  cutting  the  sinews 
of  the  ham. 

“Thou  shalt  hough  their  horses.” — Joshua  ii.  6. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  hough,  adze,  or  hoe. 

hough  (gh  guttural)  (2),  v.  i.  [Hawk,  u.]  To 
hawk,  to  spit. 

“Neither  could  we  hough  or  spit  from  us;  much  less 
could  we  sneeze  or  cough.” — Grew. 

hough'-er  (gh  guttural) ,  s.  [Eng.  Hough  (1),  v. 
-er.]  One  who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

hough'-lte  (gh  as  ff),  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Somerville,  State  of  New 
York.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hydrotalcite,  found  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York. 

*houk,  v.i.  [Hough  (1),  i\]  To  dig  with  a  spade ; 
to  sink  pits  in  the  earth. 

“  Run  himself  out  o’  thought  wi’  his  houkings  and  min¬ 
ings,  for  lead  and  copper  yonder.” — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xii. 

hou-let,  s.  [Howlet.] 

*hoult,  s.  [Holt.]  A  small  wood. 

“As  the  wind,  in  hoults  and  shady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes.”  Fairfax. 

hound,  *hund,s.  [A.  S.  hund;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hond;  Icel.  liundr ;  Goth,  hunds;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger. 
hund;  Lat.  canis ;  Gx.kyon  (genit.  kynos)  =a  dog.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 


nou  -rl,  S.  LxCrs.  nun. J  n.  uynipn  ui  imiauuo, 
Naut.:  That  portion  of  a  mast  between  the  deck  whose  company  is  to  form  the  chief  happiness  of 
i  the  faithful  Mussulman  hereafter. 

“Secure  in  Paradise  to  be 
By  houris  loved  immortally.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xii. 

hour -line  (_h  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  hour ,  and  line.] 

1.  Asti-on. :  A  line  indicating  the  hour. 

2.  Dialing  (pi.) :  The  lines  on  which  the  shadows 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day;  the  fall  at  different  hours ;  the  intersection  of  the  hour 


space  of  sixty  minutes. 

“  See  the  minutes  how  they  run ; 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

IT  The  early  Egyptians  divided  the  day  and  night 
each  into  twelve  hours,  a  custom  adopted  by  Jews 
or  Greeks  probably  from  the  Babylonians.  The 
day  is  said  to  have  been  first  divided  into  hours 
from  293  B.  C.,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor  erected  a 
sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  invention  of  water-clocks,  158  B.  C., 
the  time  was  called  at  Rome  by  public  criers.  In 
England,  the  measurement  of  time  was,  in  early 
days,  uncertain:  one  expedient  was  by  wax  candles, 
three  inches  burning  an  hour,  and  six  wax  candles 
burning  twenty-four  hours,  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  Alfred,  A.  D.  886. 

2.  The  point  of  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a 
clock,  watch,  &c. ;  the  particular  time  of  the  day. 

“What  hour  is  it?” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 


circles  with  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

hour-ly  (h  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  hour;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ;  occurring  hour 
by  hour. 

“Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll 
Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Grande  Chartreuse. 

2.  Constant,  continual. 

“In  hourly  expectation  of  a  martyrdom.” — Sharp:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i. 

*3.  Marking  the  hours. 

“Those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  327. 

B.  As  adv.:  Hour  by  hour;  every  hour,  continu¬ 
ally,  constantly,  frequently. 

“The  agitation  grew  hourly  more  formidable.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 


“In that  houre, 

Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T„  14,733. 

4.  (PI.) :  Life. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  In  all  cases  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  day,  varying  according  to  the  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  that  day. 

2.  Eccles.  (pi.) :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
certain  prayers  to  be  repeated  at  certain  fixed  times 
of  the  day.  [Hora:.] 

3.  Myth,  (pi.) :  Goddesses  of  the  seasons  or  hours 
of  the  day. 

IT  (1)  Sidereal  hour : 

Astron. :  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  sidereal 
day.  [Day,] 

(2)  To  keep  good  hours :  To  be  at  home  in  good 
time  at  night ;  not  to  be  abroad  late  at  night. 

(3)  The  small  hours:  The  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  as  one,  two,  &c. 

(4)  After  hours:  After  the  time  appointed  for 
one’s  regular  labor. 

hour-angle,  s. 

Astron. :  The  angle  formed  at  the  pole  at  the 
instant  of  observation  between  the  meridian  of  the 
plane  and  the  hour-circle  or  circle  of  declination, 
passing  through  the  heavenly  body.  It  is  measured 
1.  Lit.:  A  popular  name  for  various  breeds  of  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  which  has  passed  or  will 
dogs ;  especially  those  used  for  hunting,  by  means  pass  under  the  meridian  of  the  observer  between 
of  scent,  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  stag,  and  the  otter;  the  instant  of  observation  and  the  moment  when 


,.  ,  .  ,  hour  '-plate  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  andplate.] 

3.  A  particular  time  or  season ;  a  particular  point  The  plat£  or  dival  of  a  watch,  clock,  &c.,  on  which 

ot  time.  the  hours  are  marked ;  a  dial-plate. 

“The  hand  and  the  characters  of  the  hourplate.”— 


thus  there  are  foxhounds,  deerhounds,  sta ghounds, 

&c. 

“  The  bold  red  deer 

Fly  to  these  harbors,  driven  by  hound  and  horn.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv, 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 

II.  Technically  : 


Locke. 

*hous  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  hous(e);  -age.] 
A  rate  paid  for  housing  goods  by  a  carrier  at  a 
wharf,  quay,  &c. 

house,  *hous,  *howse,  s.  [A,  S.  hits;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  huis;  Icel.  hits;  Dan.  huus;  Sw.  hus;  Goth. 
hus;  Ger.  haus;  O.  H.  Ger.  hus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  building  intended  or  used  as  a  place  of  shelter 
or  residence,  especially  of  man ;  a  dwelling ;  an 
abode  wherein  a  man  lives. 

“Fram  Rome  he  brogte  an  heste,  that  me  here  nome 
Petre’s  peni  of  ech  hous,  that  smoke  out  of  come.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  493. 

2.  Any  place  of  abode. 

“  The  bees  with  smoke,  the  dove  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  6. 

3.  A  building  or  number  of  buildings  wherein  per¬ 
sons  live  in  community ;  a  monastery ;  a  college. 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (iEdes  Christi)  is 
known  as  “  The  House.” 

4.  The  members  of  a  family,  living  in  the  same 
house ;  a  household. 

“The  house  I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  their  servants  bond  and  free,  their  cattle.” — Smith: 
Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

5.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kin  ;  a 
race  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock ; 
especially  applied  to  a  noble  family  or  race. 

“  Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 
That  loves  the  people  well.” 

Macaulay :  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  xviii. 

6.  One  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  a  country 
or  state,  assembled  in  parliament  or  legislature ;  a 


the  heavenly  body  is  on  the  same  meridian.  Called 
also  the  horary  angle, 
hour-bell,  s.  A  bell  noting  the  hours. 

“To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  404. 

hour-circle,  s. 

1.  Astronomy:  One  of  tho  great  circles  passing  body  of  men  assembled  in  their  legislative  capacity ; 

1.  Naut.  (pi.) :  Projections  on  the  mast-head  to  through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  necessarily  as>  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  House  of 

support  the  trestle-trees  and  top.  Cheeks  fayed  to  perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial.  So  called,  be-  Commons,  &c. 

the  sides  of  the  mast-head.  cause  to  note  when  the  sun  reaches  each  of  these  “The  same  gazette  which  announced  that  the  Houses 

2.  Vehic.  (pi.):  Side  bars  which  strengthen  cer-  circles  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  hour  of  the  had  ceased  to  sit  announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed 

tain  portions  of  the  running-gear  of  a  vehicle.  In  day.  Hour-circles  are  called  also  circles  of  decli-  in  Ireland.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

wagons,  the  hounds  of  the  fore-axle  pass  forward  nation.  7.  A  quorum  of  a  legislative  body:  as,  The  go  v- 

and  on  each  side  ot  the  pole,  to  which  they  are  2.  Globes:  A  small  brass  circle  fixed  to  the  north  eminent  failed  to  keep  a  house. 
secured.  I  he  hounds  of  the  hind-axle  unite  and  are  pole  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided  into  twenty-four 
fastened  to  the^coupling-pole  by  the^coupling-pm.  hours,  and  furnished  with  an  index  for  pointing 

. .  ~  ^  ^  them  out. 

hour  -glass  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  andgdass.] 


U  To  follow  the  hounds:  To  hunt  with  hounds, 
hound-tree,  s.  [Hound’s-tree.] 
hound’s-berry,  hound’s-tree,  s.  The  Dogwood 
( Cornus  sanguinea) . 
hound’s-tongue,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cynoglossum  (q.  v.). 
hound’s-tree,  s.  [Hound’s-berry.] 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work, 


8.  A  theater. 

“Now  there  are  two  admirable  comedies  at  both 
houses.” — Dryden:  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  iii.  1. 

_  __  9.  The  audience  or  attendance  at  a  place  of 

1.  A  glass  having  two  bulbs  and  a  connecting  entertainment ;  as,  A  play  draws  good  houses. 
opening  through  which  the  sand  in  one  bulb  runs  “y  the  manner  ot  living ;  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
into  the  other.  The  amount  of  sand  and  size  of  the  table ;  a  table. 

opening  are  such  that  a  given  amount  of  time  is  “He  kept  a  miserable  house,  but  the  blame  was  laid 

consumed  in  the  passage.  Glasses  of  this  descrip-  wh°hy  upon  madam.”— Swift. 

tion  are  yet  used  for  marking  small  periods  of  time ;  *11.  A  square  or  division  on  a  chess-board. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw, 


houseraiser 


house-agent 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrol. :  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens ; 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as  divided  by  great 
circles  drawn  through  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
the  horizon,  in  the  same  way  as  meridians  pass 
through  the  earth’s  poles.  The  heavens,  visible  and 
invisible,  were  thus  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
six  being  above  and  six  below  the  horizon.  These 
divisions,  or  houses,  were  numbered  from  one  to 
twelve,  beginning  with  that  which  lay  in  the  last 
immediately  below  the  horizon.  The  first  house 
was  the  house  of  life ;  the  second,  of  fortune  or 
riches;  the  third,  of  brethren;  the  fourth,  of  rela¬ 
tions;  the  fifth,  of  children;  the  sixth,  of  health; 
the  seventh,  of  marriage;  the  eighth,  of  death,  or 
the  upper  portal ;  the  ninth,  of  religion  ;  the  tenth, 
of  dignities ;  the  eleventh,  of  benefactors ;  and  the 
twelfth,  of  enemies  or  captivity. 

2.  Comm. :  A  commercial  establishment  or  firm. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  house  and  family , 

see  Family. 

1.  House  of  call:  A  house  where  journeymen 
of  a  particular  trade  meet,  especially  when  out  of 
work,  and  where  those  in  need  of  workmen  can 
meet  and  engage  hands. 

2.  House  of  Correction :  A  prison,  a  penitentiary. 

3.  House  of  God:  A  church,  a  temple. 

4.  To  bring  down  the  house :  To  draw  forth  a  uni¬ 
versal  burst  of  applause,  as  in  a  theater. 

_  5.  To  keep  house :  To  maintain  a  separate  estab¬ 
lishment. 

6.  The  house : 

(1)  The  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  poorhouse. 

7.  House  to  house:  Calling  at  or  visiting  each 
house  ;  as,  a  house-to-house  inspection. 

house-agent,  s.  A  person  whose  business  is  to 
sell  and  let  houses,  collect  rents,  &c. 

house-cricket,  s. 

Entom. :  Acheta  domestica.  [Cricket.] 
♦house-dove,  s.  A  stay-at-home, 
house-line,  s. 

Naut. :  Housing,  a  fine  line  having  three  strands, 
smaller  than  rope-yarn,  and  used  for  seizings,  fas¬ 
tening  thimbles  of  sails  to  their  ropes,  &c. 

house-lot,  s.  A  lot  or  plot  of  ground  on  which  to 
build  a  house ;  a  site  for  a  house, 
house-martin,  s.  [House-swallow.] 
house-painter,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
paint  or  decorate  houses. 

house-physician,  s.  A  physician  resident  in  a- 
hospital,  hotel  or  institution. 

house-physiciancy,  s.  The  office  of  a  house- 
physician. 

house-rent,  s.  The  rent  paid  for  a  house, 
house-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Sparrow,  Passer  domesti- 
cus.  [Sparrow.] 

house-spider,  s. 

Zobl. :  Aranea  or  Tagenaria  domestica.  The  nest 
is  in  corners,  outhouses,  or  neglected  rooms,  and 
has  a  small  tunnel-like  hole,  in  which  the  predatory 
insect  lurks,  and  into  which  he  drags  his  prey. 

house-steward,  s.  A  person  who  has  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
household  or  any  large  establishment ;  a  steward. 

house-surgeon,  s.  The  resident  medical  officer 
in  a  hospital  or  similar  institution. 

house-surgeoncy,  s.  The  office  of  a  house-sur¬ 
geon. 

house-swallow,  house-martin,  s. 

Ornith.:  Hirundo  or  Chelidonurbica.  [Hirundo.] 
hou§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [House,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  in  a  house ;  to  put  or  keep  under  a 
roof  ;  to  protect  by  covering ;  to  place  under  shelter. 

“To  be  used  by  the  State  or  municipality  for  housing 
the  people.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

2.  To  lodge,  to  quarter ;  to  cause  to  take  shelter. 

3.  To  shelter.  0 Bunyan :  Pilg.  Prog.,  pt.  ii.) 

B .  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  have  a  lodging;  to  dwell;  to 

keep  abode ;_  to  take  shelter.  (Shakesp. :  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  iii.  5.)  .  .  ,  , 

2.  Astrol. :  To  have  a  station  in  the  heavens. 

“Where  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes  joins.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  460. 

IF  To  house  guns  : 

Naut.:  To  run  them  in  upon  the  decks,  and  then 
by  taking  the  quoins  from  under  them,  to  let  the 
muzzles  rest  against  the  sides  above  the  ports,  then 
to  secure  them  by  their  tackle,  muzzle  lashings,  and 
breechings. 

house -boat,  s.  [Eng.  Jiowse,  and  &oaf.]  A  barge, 
with  a  wooden  building  of  one  story  erected  on  it. 

“What  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  in  his  houseboat  has 
done.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 


house  -bote,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  Mid.  Eng.  bote 

(q.  v.).] 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

'"the  Saxon  word  bote  is  used  by  ua  as  synonymous  to 
the  French  estovers  (that  is,  necessaries,  from  estoffer}  to 
furnish),  and  therefore  housebote  is  a  sufficient  allowance 
or  wood  to  burn  in  the  house.” — Blackstone:  Comment.. 
bk.  n.f  ch.  3. 

house  -break-er,  8.  [Eng.  house,  and  breaker .] 
One  who  enters  or  breaks  into,  and  robs  houses ;  a 
burglar. 

“The  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  house - 
breakers .” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xuc. 

.  house -break-ing,  s .  [Eng.  house ,  and  break - 
wig* J  The  act  or  crime  of  breaking  into  and  rob¬ 
bing  houses ;  burglary. 

“Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebreaking,  burgi  latroci- 
nium,  which  by  our  ancient  law  was  called  hamesecken, 
as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  very  heinous  offense.” — Blackstone:  Comment 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  16. 

house  -build-er,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  builder. J 
The  builder  of  a  house. 

housebuilder-moth,  s. 

Entomology :  Oiketicus  sandersii.  The  “  house  ” 
which  it  builds  is  a  pensile  nest. 

house'-dog,  s.  [English  house,  and  dog.]  A  dog 
kept  to  guard  a  house  from  thieves,  etc. 

“  To  charm  the  surly  housedog’ s  faithful  bark.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

hou§ed,  *houssed,  a.  [Fr.  housse= a  horse  cov¬ 
ering,  &c.]  Applied  to  horses  when  covered  with 
housings. 

house  -fly,  s.  [Eng.  house,  endfly.] 

Entom. :  il tusca  domestica.  The  third  joint  of  the 
antennas  is]thrice  the  length  of  the  second  ;  the  style 
is  plumose ;  the  eyes  reddish-brown  ;  the  front  of 
the  head  white  ;  the  neck  black  ;  the  thorax  black¬ 
ish-gray,  with  four  longitudinal  black  bands  ;  abdo¬ 
men  blackish-brown,  above  with  blackish  elongated 
spots,  pale  yellowish  brown  beneath.  The  larvee 
are  called  maggots  ;  th<wlive  in  decaying  animal 
matter.  The  common  fly  has  a  wide  geographical 
distribution.  It  is  possible  that  the  feet  of  the  fly 
may  carry  infection  from  place  to  place. 

house  -hold,  *hous  -hold,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  house, 
and  hold;  from  being  held  or  kept  together  in  one 
house.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Those  who  live  together  under  the  same  roof ;  a 
family  under  the  same  head. 

2.  A  race,  family,  or  house. 

“Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity. 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and,  Juliet.  (Prol.) 

3.  Family  life ;  domestic  management  or  affairs. 

“Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  III.,  iii.  2. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  house  and 
family;  domestic;  as,  household  furniture,  household 
affairs,  &c. 

household-bread,  s.  Common  bread;  bread 
not  of  the  finest  quality. 

household-gods,  s.  pi. 

1.  Roman  Antiq.:  The  Lares  and  Penates;  the 
gods  presiding  over  the  house  or  family. 

2.  Fig. :  All  objects  endeared  to  one  as  associated 
with  home. 

household-stuff,  *household-stuffe,  subst.  The 
vessels,  utensils,  furniture,  &c.,  of  a  home. 

“Hisclokeis  his  bed,  yea,  and  his  household-stuff.” — 
Spenser;  On  Ireland. 

household-troops,  household-brigade,  s. 

Eng.  Mil. :  Troops  specially  employed  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

“As  easily  as  the  French  household-troops  paced  along 
the  great  road  from  Versailles  to  Marli.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

house  -hold  er,  *hous  -hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  house, 
and  holder.'] 

1.  The  master  or  head  of  a  family ;  the  occupier 
of  a  house. 

“A  certain  householder  planted  a  vineyard.”— Matthew 
xxi.  27. 

*2.  Oue  that  belongs  to  a  household. 

“I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeoman’s 
sous.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

house  -keep  er,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  keeper .] 

1.  The  master  or  mistress  of  a  household:  one 
who  occupies  a  house  with  his  or  her  family ;  a 
householder. 

“If  I  may  credit  housekeepers  and  substantial  trades¬ 
men  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  commodities  are  risen 
excessively.” — Locke. 

2.  One  who  keeps  or  guards  a  house.  ( Shakesp .  : 
Macbeth,  iii.  1.) 


3.  One  who  keeps  or  lives  much  at  home. 

“You  are  manifest  housekeepers.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  L  8. 

4.  A  female  servant  who  has  the  management  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  family,  and  the  control  of 
the  other  servants. 

house -keep-Ing,  s.  &  a.  [English  house,  and 
keeping .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  management  of  domestic  affairs ;  the  care 
of  a  household. 

*2.  Hospitality ;  a  liberal  and  plentiful  table. 

“  I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  housekeeping.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  L 
*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household; 
domestic. 

“His  house,  for  pleasant  prospect,  large  scope,  and 
other  housekeeping  commodities,  challengeth  the  preSmi- 
nence.  Carew. 

*hou§  -el,  *hous-ele,  *hos-el,  s.  [A.  S.  htisel 
(for  hunsel) ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  hunsl=a.  sacrifice; 
Icel.  husl.]  The  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  Sacrament ; 
the  taking  or  receiving  of  the  Sacrament. 

*h6u§'-$l,  *hOSelen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hiislian,  from 
hiisel ;  Goth,  hunsljan .] 

1.  To  administer  the  sacrament  to ;  specif.,  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  viaticum  to. 

“And  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houseled.” — Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

2.  To  prepare  for  a  journey. 

“May  zealous  smiths 

So  housel  all  our  hacknies  that  they  may  feel 

Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate." 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  7. 

house  -lamb  (6  silent),  s.  [English  house,  and 
lamb. ]  A  lamb  kept  in  a  house  for  fattening. 

*hou§  -eled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Housel,  v.] 
house -leek,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  leek.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Sempervivum,  of  which  one 
species,  S.  tectorum,  is  found  half  wild  on  the  tops 
of  walls  and  houses  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It 
has  dull  reddish  purple  flowers,  with  twelve  narrow 
sepals,  twelve  lanceolate  ciliate  petals,  and  twelve 
stamens.  It  is  really  wild  in  continental  Europe 
and  Asia. 

2.  (PI.) :  House  leeks.  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  order  Crassulace®  (q.  v.). 

houseleek-tree.s. 

Bot. :  JEonium  arboreum. 

house  -less, *house-lesse, a.  [Eng. house’  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  a  house,  home,  or  shelter ; 
homeless. 

“With  houseless  wanderers,  were  my  first  relief.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

house  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  houseless,  and  -ness.] 
The  state  of  having  no  house.  ( Dickens :  Uncom¬ 
mercial  Traveler,  xiii. ) 

♦house -let,  s.  [Eng.  house ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  house. 

“The  squeezed,  cabin-parlored  houselets  of  Dover.” — 
W.  Taylor,  in  Roberd's  Remains,  i.  410. 

hdu§e'-llhg,  h6u§'-ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng  .hansel; 
-ing.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eucharist ;  sacramental. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  giving  or  receiving  the 
Eucharist;  the  Eucharist.  (Warner:  Albion’s 
England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

houseling-cloth,  housling-cloth,  s.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  cloth  spread  over  the 
rails  before  the  altar  at  communion. 

house -maid,  s.  [English  house,  and  maid.]  A 
female  servant  or  maid  employed  to  keep  a  house 
clean,  &c. 

“The  housemaid  may  put  out  the  candle  against  the 
looking-glass.” — Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

house  -mate,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  mate.]  One 
who  dwells  in  the  same  house  with  another  or 
others. 

“Had  woe  o’erwhelmed 

The  housemates,  they  were  hardly  silent  thus.” 

R.  Browning :  Balaustion’s  Adventure. 

♦house  -mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  monger.] 
A  speculator  in  house  property. 

“Those  speculative  housemongers  who  are  the  worst 
feature  of  the  present  system.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

house-mover,  s.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
move  houses.  In  late  years  it  has  become  a  very 
important  trade. 

house  -plg-e&n,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  pigeon.] 
A  tame  pigeon. 

hduse  -rai§-er,  s.  [Eng.  house ,  and  raiser.]  One 
who  erects  a  house ;  a  house  builder. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


houseroom 
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howel 


house  -room,#.  [Eng.  house,  and  room.']  Room 
or  accommodation  in  a  house. 

house  -warm-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  warm¬ 
ing.'),  A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon  going  into  a 
new’nouse. 

house ’-wife  (orashuz'-zif),*hose-wijf,  *huse- 
Wif,  *hus-wife,  *hus-wijf,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and 
wife.) 

1.  The  mistress  of  a  family ;  the  female  head  of  a 
household  ;  the  wife  of  a  householder. 

2.  A  case  for  holding  pins,  needles,  thread,  scis¬ 
sors,  and  the  like. 

*3.  A  hussy.  ( Shakesp .:  Henry  V.,  v.  1.) 

IT  Housewife  and  hussy  were  at  first  but  two  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  spelling  the  s  ame  word. 

house -wife  (or  as  huz'-zlf ) ,  *hous -wive,  ♦hus¬ 
wife,  v.  t.  [House-wipe,  s.j  To  manage  like  a 
housewife ;  to  economize. 

“  Huswifing  the  little  heaven  had  lent. 

She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent.” 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  9. 

house -wife  iy  (or  as  huz'-zlf-l^),  *hus-wife- 
ly,  o.  &  adv.  [Eng.  housewife ;  -ly.  j 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  housewife  or  the 
domestic  management  of  a  household;  like  a  house¬ 
wife;  skilled  in  the  management  of  household 
affairs. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  housewife;  with  careful  econ¬ 
omy  or  management. 

“She  handleth  al  things  housewifely :  Ergo  she  is  a  good 
housewife.” — Wilson:  Arte  of  Logike,  fo.  68. 

house  -wlf-er-y  (or  as  hiiz’-zlf  ry),  *hous- 
wif-ry,  *hus-wif-er-y,  *hus-wyf-er-y,  s.  [Eng. 
housewife;  - ry .]  The  business  of  a  housewife; 
female  management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
household;  skill  in  managing  a  household;  econ¬ 
omy. 

“The  labor  of  her  I  do  huswifery  call.'* 

Tusser:  Huswife  and  Huswifery. 

♦hou'-sl-a,  *houss,  *housse,  s.  [Fr.Ticmsse;  Low 
Lat.  husia.)  Housings  (q.  v.) . 

“Where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 

Spread  on  his  back,  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a  beast.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

hous’-ie,  s.  [Eng.  house;  dim  in.  suff.  -ie—-y]  A 
little  house.  (Burns:  To  a  Mouse.) 

hou§'-Ing  (1),  s.  [Fr.  housse  =  a  horse-covering; 
Low  Lat.  hucia,  housia ,  husia ,  from  hulcitum  =  a 
covering.  ] 

1.  A  cloth  extend¬ 
ing  backward  from 
the  saddle  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  loins  of 
the  horse;  in  the 
plural,  trappings. 

“He  clapped  on  his 
saddle  and  housing 
with  great  compos¬ 
ure.”—  Goldsmith;  The 
Bee,  Ho  2. 

2.  In  cart-harness 
a  large  piece  of 
leather  fastened  to 
the  hames  on  the  col¬ 
lar:  standing  up  in 
dry  weather,  in  wet 
lying  back  on  the 
horse’s  withers,  to 
keep  them  dry.  In 
carriage  harness  the 
housing  is  a  small  piece  of  leather  covering  the  top 
of  the  collar ;  it  usually  bears  a  crest  or  monogram. 
(Eng.) 

Ii6u§’-ing  (2),  *hows-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  hous(e); 
dug.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  collection,  range,  or  row  of  houses. 

“ The  cytie  of  London  had  most  liowsynge  and  buyld- 
ynge  from  Ludgate  towards  Westminster.” — Fabyan,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  xcvii. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  under  shelter. 

3.  Shelter;  cover. 

“  Even  assuming  that  good  housing  could  be  obtained 
by  the  workers  at  cheap  rents,  what  would  be  the  econom¬ 
ical  effect?” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  niche  for  a  statue. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  prismatic  groove  in  the  axle-tree  of  a 
gnn-carriage  for  the  cheeks  of  the  transom. 

3.  Carp.:  The  notches  in  an  object  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  another  piece;  as,  notches  in  the  string- 
boards  for  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  stairs. 

4.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  framing  holding  a  journal-box;  as,  one  of 
the  standards  holding  the  journal-boxes  of  the  rolls 
in  a  rolling-mill. 

(2)  The  uprights  supporting  the  cross-slide  of  a 
planer. 


Housing. 


5.  Nautical : 

(1)  That  portion  of  a  mast  which  is  included  be¬ 
tween  the  keelson  and  the  surface  of  the  upper  deck . 

(2)  A  covering  or  protection,  as  of  a  ship’s  deck, 
when  laid  up  in  ordinary  or  under  stress  of  weather. 

(3)  [House-line.] 

6.  Rail. :  One  of  the  plates  or  guards  on  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage  or  truck,  which  form  a  lateral  support 
for  the  axle-boxes,  and  in  which  they  slip  up  and 
down  as  the  springs  alternately  contract  and  ex¬ 
pand.  Also  called  pedestals,  horn-plates,  jaws, 
axle-guards. 

housing-bearers,  s.  pi. 

Metall. :  The  frame  in  which  the  rollers  of  an  iron¬ 
rolling  miU  are  set. 
hous-ling,  s.  [Houseling.] 

♦houss,  s.  [Housia.] 
hou'-tou,  s.  [From  its  note.] 

Zo6l. :  A  very  beautiful  motmot,  found  in  South 
America. 

hOfft-tffyn'-I-a,  «•  [Named  after  Houttuyn,  a 
celebrated  virtuoso  resident  in  Amsterdam.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Saururace®.  The  leaves  of 
Houttuynia  cordata  are  deemed  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese  emmenagogue.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
Lepchas  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

♦ho  ve,pret.ofv.  [Heave,i;.] 

♦hove  (1),  v.  i.  [Hovee.]  To  hove  about;  to 
loiter ;  to  halt. 

“And  there  he  houed,  and  abode 
To  wit  what  she  wolde  mene.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  i. 

♦hove  (2),  *hoove,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Hove ,pret.  ofv.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  raise ;  to  swell. 

“  The  earth  also  for  her  part,  by  this  meanes  well  soaked, 
swelleth  and  hooveth  as  it  were  with  a  leaven.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  swell. 

“  Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoved  her  wame.’ 

Burns:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

hove,  s.  [Hoove.] 

ho-ve-a,  s.  [Named  after  Anthony  Pantaleon 
Hove,  a  Polish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Hove®  (q.  v.).  Most 
of  the  species  are  Australian.  Hovea  celsi  is  a  com¬ 
mon  greenhouse  plant,  flowering  in  spring.  About 
twenty  other  species  are  cultivated. 

ho  -ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hove  (a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -oe.] 

Bot.:  A  section  or  family  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Geniste®. 

hov'-el,  *hov-il,  *hov-yl,  *hov-ylle,  s.  [A.  S. 

hof=a.  house ;  dimin.  suff.  -el;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hofa 
=a  temple,  a  haU ;  Ger.  hof=  a  yard,  a  court.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  shed  for  cattle,  dpen  at  the  sides  and  covered 

on  the  top.  , 

2.  A  mean,  poor  cottage  or  house. 

“Though  the  best  houses  were  such  as  would  now  be 
called  hovels." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically : 

Porcelain:  A  conoidal  structure  of  brick,  forty 
feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  around 
which  the  oVens  or  firing-kilns  are  clustered. 

hovel-house,  hovel-housing,  s.  A  niche  for  a 

statue. 

hov'-el,  v.  t.  [Hovel,  s.]  To  put  into  a  hovel 
or  shed ;  to  shelter  in  a  hovel. 

“And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn?” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

IT  To  hovel  a  chimney: 

Build.:  To  carry  up  two  sides  of  a  chimney  higher 
than  those  least  liable  to  strong  currents  of  air,  or 
to  leave  openings  on  aU  sides  of  it. 

hov'-el-er,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  who 
assists  in  saving  life  and  property  from  a  wreck. 
(Provincial.) 

hov'-el-Ing,  s.  [Hovel,  v.] 

Build.:  The  act  or  process  of  carrying  up  two 
sides  of  a  chimney  higher  than  those  less  exposed 
to  strong  currents  of  air,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
smoking ;  the  leaving  openings  in  all  the  sides  so 
that  when  the  wind  blows  over  the  top,  the  smoke 
may  escape  below. 

ho-vel-lite,  ho'-vel’-lit,  hoe’-vel-It  (o,  oe  as 
Ger.  o),  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  HoveU;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Sylvttb  (q.  v.). 

hoy-en,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [Heave,  v.]  Raised: 
swelled ;  puffed.  L  J  ’ 

ho-ven’-I-gi,  s.  [Named  after  David  Hoven,  sen¬ 
ator  of  Amsterdam  and  patron  of  Thunberg.J 
Pot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnace®.  The  peduncles  of 
Hovema  dulcis  are  said  to  become  so  enlarged  that 
they  are  eaten  in  China,  their  flavor  being  like  that 
of  a  ripe  pear. 


hov'-er,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  hove:  ci 
Welsh  hofian,  h,ofio=to  hover.] 

*1.  To  wait,  to  stay,  to  loiter. 

2.  To  hang  or  remain  fluttering  in  the  air  or  on 
the  wing;  to  remain,  as  it  were,  suspended  over  a 
place  or  object ;  to  remain  floating  in  the  air. 

“  Hovered  thy  spirit  o’er  thy  sorrowing  son  ?” 

Cotoper:  My  Mother's  Picture. 

3.  To  wander  or  move  about  from  place  to  place ; 
to  move  to  and  fro  about  or  near  a  place. 

“  We  see  so  warlike  a  prince  at  the  head  of  so  great^an 
army,  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our  confederates.” — 
Addison. 

4.  To  be  irresolute  ;  to  waver ;  to  be  in  doubt  oi 
uncertainty ;  to  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation. 

“  Hovering  o’er  the  paper  with  her  quill.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,297. 

hov'-er,  s.  [Hovee,  v.]  A  shelter,  cover,  or  pro 
tection ;  a  retreat. 

“  Boughs  of  trees  which  were  cast  in  thither  to  serve  as 
a  hover  for  the  fish.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

hover-ground,  s.  Light  ground.  (Ray.) 

hov  -er-er,  s.  [Hovee,  v.]  An  arrangement  in 
an  incubator  for  protecting  the  young  chickens  and 
keeping  them  warm. 

hov-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hovee,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actor  state  of  remaining  flut¬ 
tering  or  suspended  in  the  air ;  a  moving  to  and  fro 
about  a  place. 

hov  -er-Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng .  hovering ; -ly.)  Iua 
hovering  manner. 

♦hov  -er-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hover;  -ly.)  Hoveringly, 
like  one  stopping  only  for  a  moment. 

hov'Tte,  s.  [From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  soft  white  and  friable  earthy  mineral, 
occurring  as  a  mixture  in  collyrite.  Composition: 
Carbonic  acid,  44’4 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  28-3 ;  water, 
27-3=100. 

how,  *hou,  *hu,  *hwu,  adv.  [A.  S.  htl;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris.  hu,  ho;  Dut.  hoe ;  Goth.  hu>aiwa,  from 
A.  S.  hwd;  Goth.  ftw;as=who.] 

1.  In  what  manner. 

“What  is  written  in  the  law?  How  readest  thou?” — 

Luke  x.  26. 

2.  By  what  means. 

“How  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in?” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  what  degree  or  extent. 

“  •EToio'quick  is  love!” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  38. 

4.  In  what  proportion ;  by  what  measure,  quan 
tity,  or  degree. 

5.  In  what  state  or  condition  ;  as,  How  are  you? 

“How  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father?” — Genesis  xliv.  34. 

6.  By  what  name  or  title. 

“ How  art  thon  called?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  L 

7.  At  what  price ;  how  dear. 

“How  a  score  of  ewes  now?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

how-ad'-ji,  s.  [Arab. = a  traveler.]  A  name  given 
to  a  merchant  in  parts  of  the  East. 

hbw-ard-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Howard,  an 
English  pharmacologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads.  Howardia,  or 
Chrysoxylon  febrifuga,  has  a  bitter  tonic  bark,  first 
detected  by  Mr.  Howard.  [Etym.]  It  is  from  trop¬ 
ical  America. 

♦how-be  ,  adv.  [Eng.  how,  and  be.)  Neverthe¬ 
less. 

“  Howbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  July, 

how-be -it,  adv.  [Eng.  how,  be,  and  it.)  Never¬ 
theless  ;  notwithstanding. 

how  -dah,  s.  [Hind.  &  Arab,  haudaj.)  A  seat, 
of  various  forms  and  generally  covered,  erected  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant  for  one  or  more  persons  to 
ride  in. 

how'-die,h<5w’-dy,  s.  [Houdie.]  A  mid  wife. 

bowe,  s.  [Hollow.]  A  hollow. 

“Full  of  heights  and  howes.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

howe-backit,  a.  Sunk  in  the  back ;  spoken  of  a 
horse,  &c. 

“Thou’s  howe-backit,  now,  an’  knaggie.”  " 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer,  to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

bdw  -^l,  s.  [Dan.  hbvl ;  Ger.  hobel—a.  plane.] 

Cooper.:  A  plane  with  a  convex  sole,  used  for 
smoothing  the  insides  of  barrels  and  casks. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


wbat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there;  pine,  pIL  sire,  slri  marine;  go  p6t 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw! 


hucksteress 


however 
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htfw  -ev'-er,  adv.  &  conj.  [Eng.  how,  and  ever.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree;  in  whatever 
state. 

“However  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter' s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

2.  At  all  events ;  at  least ;  in  any  case. 

“To  enjoy,  if  it  may  be,  all  good,  however  the  chiefest.” 
— Tillotson. 

B.  As  conj.:  Nevertheless,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
still,  though. 

“  These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  almost  all  of 
one  mind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

howff,  houff,  v.  i.  [Howff,  s.]  To  resort  to  a 
place ;  to  frequent ;  to  haunt. 

howff,  houff,  s.  [A.  S.  hof,  hofa—a  house.]  A 
place  of  resort;  a  retreat;  a  refuge. 

how  -Itz,  s.  [Howitzer.] 

how  -Itz-er,  s.  [Ger.  haubitze,  from  Bohemian 
haufnice=a  sling  for  casting  a  stone.] 

Ordnance:  A  cannon,  differing  from  ordinary 
guns  in  being  shorter  and  lighter  in  proportion  to 
its  bore,  and  used  for  throwing  shells  or  case-shot 
only,  with  comparatively  small  charges.  The  only 
existing  patterns  are  the  32,  24,  and  12-pounders, 
and  4f  in.  howitzer,  of  bronze,  and  the  10  in.  and  8 
in.  howitzer  of  iron.  A  small  chamber  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bore  receives  the  powder. 

“You  have  your  howitzer  planted 

There  on  the  roof?” 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

howk,  v.  t.  [Sw.  holka=to  make  hollow.]  To 
dig  up. 

howk  -er,  s.  [Hooker.] 

howl,  *houl-en,  *howle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  huller, 
from  Lat.  ululo=to  howl,  from  ulula=an  owl  (q.  v.) ; 
cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger.  hiuweln,  hiulen,  hulen ;  Ger. 
heulen=to  howl,  to  hoot  as  an  owl;  M.  H.  Ger. 
hiuwel;  O.  H.  Ger.  hiuweld;  Ger.  eule= an  owl;  Gr. 
hulo— to  howl,  to  wail ;  Sansc.  ulilka— an  owl.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog ;  to  utter  a  protracted 
or  mournful  cry. 

‘‘And  dogs  in  corners  set  them  down  to  howl. 99 

Drayton:  The  Mooncalf, 

2.  To  cry  in  anguish  ;  to  wail,  to  lament. 

“  New  widows  howl.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  make  a  mournful  wailing  sound  like  the 
Wind. 

“  Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along.” 

Scott:  Poacher. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  in  wailing  or  mournful  tone3. 

“  She  howled  aloud,  ‘  I  am  on  fire.’  ” 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  285. 

howl,  *howle,  s.  [Howl,  v.] 

1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  a  protracted  mourn¬ 
ful  sound. 

2.  A  wail  or  cry  of  anguish  or  distress ;  a  shriek. 

“  Whiles  the  mad  mothers,  with  their  howls  confus’d 

Do  break  the  clouds.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  3. 

howl -er,  s.  [Eng.  howl;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  howls. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  same  as  Howling-monkey  (q.  v.). 

hdwT-et,  s.  [Fr.  hulotte  —  an  owl,  from  huler  = 

to  owl.]  [Owlet.] 

1.  Gen. :  An  owl,  an  owlet. 

“To  see  the  wit  and  dexteritie  of  these  howlets." — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  Barn- 
owl,  Strixflammea.  Called  also  Madge-howlet,  &c. 

howl  -ing,  a.  &s.  [ Howl  ,  v.  ] 

A.  Asadj.:  Filledwithhowlsorwailings;dreary. 

“  He  found  them  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 

howling  wilderness.” — Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  howl,  a  wail. 

“  Undisturbed  except  by  the  bowlings  and  lamentations 
which  were  heard  on  shore.”—  Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v., 
ch.  iv. 

howling-monkey,  s. 

Zodl. :  Mycetes,  a  genus  of  Cebidse,  and  specially 
Mycetes  ursinus.  The  name  “  howling  ”  is  given 
from  the  loud  and  resonant  voice  heard  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Bonpland  half  a  league  away.  The  hal¬ 
lux  is  not  opposable.  The  animals  are  clumsy  in 
make,  heavy  in  their  movement,  and  hang  on  trees 
by  their  long  prehensile  tails.  They  inhabit  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  New  World,  to  a  certain  extent 
corresponding  to  the  baboons  in  the  Old.  They  are 
the  largest  monkeys  in  South  and  Central  America. 
Called  also  Howlers. 

howl'-it,  s.  [Howlet.] 

how  -lite,  s.  [Named  after  How,  who  analyzed 
it;  with  Gr.  lithos— stone.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Silic9barocalcite  (q.  v.). 
Dana  prefers  the  name  Howlite. 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chore 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shui 


howm,  s.  [A.  S.  holm;  Icel.  h6lmr=an  island.] 
A  piece  of  low  lying  land ;  level  ground  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  valley.  [Holm.] 

“The  blunker  that’s  biggit  the  bonnie  house  down  in 
the  howm.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

how  -qug,,  s.  [After  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Hong  Kong  tea  merchant,  who  died  in  1846.]  A 
kind  of  tea  of  very  fine  quality. 

how-so',  adv.  [Eng.  how,  and  so.]  Howsoever, 
however ;  in  whatever  manner  or  degree. 

“And  welcome  home,  howso  unfortunate.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  ii. 
how-so-ev’-er,  adv.  [Eng.  how,  so,  and  ever.] 

1.  In  what  manner  or  degree  soever. 

“I  am  glad  he  comes,  howsoever  he  comes.” — Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shre  w,  iii.  2. 

2.  However,  nevertheless;  be  that  as  it  may;  in 
any  case. 

“Howsoever,  he  shall  pay  for  me.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

3.  Although ;  even  if. 

“  Howsoever  you  speak  this  to  feel  other  men’s  minds.” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

fhow-soon',  adv.  [Eng.  how,  and  soon.]  As  soon 
as ;  however  soon. 

♦howve,  s.  [Icel.  hufa= a  hood,  a  cap;  Ger* 
haube;  Dan.  hue.]  A  hood;  a  cap.  ( Chaucer :  C.  I., 
3,909.) 

hoy,  s.  [Dut.  heu,  heude;  Fr.  heu;  Flem.  hui.] 
Naut. :  A  one-masted  coasting-vessel,  used  before 
steamboats  for  conveying  passengers  and  goods 
between  places,  or  as  a  tender  upon  larger  vessels 
in  port. 

“  There  lay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

hoy,  interj.  [Dut.  hui.]  An  exclamation  to  draw 
attention  ;  ho  !  holloa  1 
hoy,  v.  t.  [Hoy,  interj.]  To  urge ;  to  incite. 

“They  hoy’t  out  Will,  wi’  sair  advice.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

hdy'-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Hoy,  F.  L.  S. 
(gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland).  He 
died  in  1821.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadace®,  tribe  Stapelie®. 
The  roots  and  tender  stalks  of  Hoy  a  viridiflora  pro¬ 
duce  expectoration  and  sickness.  It  is  found  in  the 
south  of  India. 

hoy  -don,  s.  &  a.  [Hoiden.] 
hoyse,  s.  [Hoist.]  A  hoist;  a  lift.  {Burns: 
Ordination.) 

hoyt,  hoyte,  V.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  hoiden.] 

1.  To  romp. 

“Let  none  condemn  them  [the  girls]  for  rigs,  because 
thus  hoyting  with  the  boys.” — Fuller:  A  Pisgah  Sight  of 
Palestine,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  amble  crazily.  {Burns:  To  His  Auld  Mare.) 

Huan-ff  -co,  Guan-fi'-cd  (Hu,  Gu  as  Hw,  Gw), 

s.  &  a.  (See  def.) 

Geology,  <&c. : 

A.  As  subst.:  A  town  of  Peru  180  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Lima. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  brought  from  the 
place  described  under  A. 

Huanuco-bark,  s. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  dtc.:  A  medicinal  bark,  that  of 
Cinchona  micrantha,  brought  from  Huanuco. 

huas'-col-ite  (hu  as  w),  s.  [From  Huasco,  a 
province  of  Chili,  in  which  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  granular  or  saccharoid  lead-gray  min¬ 
eral,  akin  to  galenite.  It  is  a  sulphide  of  lead  and 
zinc.  Composition  :  Sulphur,  19‘2 ;  lead,  48‘6 ;  zinc, 
25‘6 ;  the  gangue,  3‘1. 
hub,  s.  [The  same  word  as  Hob  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  projection  or  protuberance. 

2.  A  mark  at  which  quoits  are  thrown. 

3.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon  ;  as,  to  drive  a  dagger  up 

to  the  hub.  . 

4.  A  block  for  scotching  a  carnage  or  car  wheel. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Die-sink. :  A  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  on  which 
the  design  for  a  coin  is  engraved  in  relief.  [Matrix, 
Punch,  Die.] 

2.  Lathe:  A  fluted  screw  of  hardened  steel, placed 

on  a  mandrel  between  the  centers  of  a  lathe, 
notched  to  present  cutting-edges,  and  used  in  cut¬ 
ting  screw-tools,  chasing-tools,  &c.  .... 

3.  Vehic. :  The  central  portion  of  a  wheel  which  is 
slipped  upon  the  arm  of  the  axle,  and  in  which  the 

6pokes  are  set  radially ;  the  nave. 

IT  Hub  of  the  Universe :  A  term  specially  applied 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  extension  to  other  cities ; 
the  great  center  or  chief  city,  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  to  which  the  spokes  are  subservient.  [Na¬ 
vel.] 

“Calcutta  .  .  .  swaggers  as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the 

universe .” — London  Daily  News. 

s,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

.;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


hub-borer,  s. 

Wheelwright. :  An  implementor  machine  for  bor¬ 
ing  hubs  for  the  boxing  or  the  spokes, 
hub-centering  machine,  s. 

Wheelwright. :  A  machine  in  which  a  hub  is 
chucked  while  the  hole  for  the  axle-box  is  reamed 
out  concentric  with  the  outside  shape.  A  similar 
mode  is  adopted  for  holding  the  hub  while  setting 
the  boxes  therein, 
hub-lathe,  s. 

Wheelwright. :  A  form  of  la  the  for  turning  carriage 
and  wagon  hubs, 
hub-mortising  machine,  s. 

Wheelivright. :  A  machine  in  which  a  wheel-hub  is 
held  upon  a  mandrel  or  stake,  so  disposed  that  a 
reciprocating  chisel  may  cut  therein  the  mortises, 
for  the  spokes.  The  hub  is  dogged  or  clamped  so  as 
to  prevent  rotation  while  the  mortise  is  being  cut, 
and  is  then  rotated  a  determinate  number  of  de¬ 
grees  to  present  the  next  spot  to  the  cutting  tool. 

hub -ble  bub'-ble,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  Akind 
of  pipe  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water, 
making  a  bubbling  noise. 

hub  -bub,  s.  [Prob.  from  ivhoop-whoop,  or  hoop- 
hoop.]  A  confused  noise;  a  tumult;  a  confused 
sound  of  many  voices. 

“A  universal  hubbub  wild, 

Of  stunning  sounds.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  95L 
hub-bub-boo ',  subst.  [Hubbub.]  A  howling;  a 
wailing. 

nub -by,  a.  [Eng.  hub;  -y.]  Full  of  hubs  or 
protuberances  ;  as,  a  hubby  road. 

hflb’-ner-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Hubner,  who  an¬ 
alyzed  it.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  columnar  or  foliated 
opaque  mineral  of  a  brownish-red  or  black  color, 
and  adamantine  luster;  hardness,  4‘5 ;  specific 
gravity,  7-14.  Composition:  Tungstic-acid,  76*6 ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  23'4.  Found  in  the  Mam¬ 
moth  district  of  Nevada.  {Dana.) 

huck,  v.i.  [Gr.  hGcken,  hdken.]  [Huckster.] 
To  higgle  in  trade. 

“After  much  base  hucking  and  rising  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  991. 

huck,  s.  [Ger.]  A  kind  of  river  trout  found  in 
Germany. 

huck'-<j,-back,  s.  [Low  Ger.  hukkebak;  Ger. 
huckeback .]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  having  raised 
figures  on  it  somewhat  resembling  damask.  It  is 
used  for  table-cloths  and  toweling. 

huck  -ber-ry,  s.  [Provinc.  Eng.  huck= a  hook 
(?),  or  huck=a  husk  or  pod  (?),andEng.  berry.] 

Bot. :  Celtis  crassifolia. 

huc'-kle,s.  [A  dimin.  from  hook  (q.  v.).]  The 
hip ;  a  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 

“For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle. 

He  with,  his  foe  began  to  buckle.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  iL 
huc'-kle-backed,  a.  [Eng.  huckle,  and  backed.) 
Having  crooked  shoulders ;  crook-shouldered, 
huc  -kle-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  huckle,  and  berry.] 
Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Gaylussacia,  a  genus  of  Vacci- 
nace® ;  also  Vaccinium  ovalifolium. 

*huc  -kle-bone,  s.  [Eng.  huckle,  and  bone.] 

1.  The  hip-bone. 

“Sciatica  or  gout  in  the  hucklebone." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxvi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  astragalus  (q.  v.). 

“The  hucklebones,  or  astragali,  were  used  in  divination 
in  ancient  Rome.” — Tylor:  Primitive  Culture,  i.  74. 

huck-ster,  *huk-stare,  *huk-stere,  *huc- 
ster,  *hwk-stare,  s.  [Dut.  hucken  =  to  stoop ; 
hucker=  a  huckster ;  cf.  heuker— a  retailer;  heuken 
=to  retail ;  Sw.  hGkare  =  a  cheesemonger;  hOken— 
higgling ;  h0kerske= a  huckster.  The  word  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  feminine  form,  from  the  termination  - ster .] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  goods  ;  a  peddler,  a  hawker. 

‘  ‘  He  went  so  low  as  to  make  gaines  by  hucksters  trade.’* 

— P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  241. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow, 
huck'-stel,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Huckster,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deal  in  petty  goods  or  bargains; 
to  peddle. 

“They  must  pay  a  shil  ling  for  changing  their  piece  into 
silver,  to  some  huckstering  fellow  who  follows  that  trade.” 

— Swift. 

B.  Trans. :  To  expose  for  sale ;  to  make  an  object 
of  barter. 

huck  -ster-age  (age  as  Ig),  *huc-ster-age,  *. 

[Eng.  huckster ;  -age.]  The  business  or  actions  of  a 
huckster ;  petty  dealing. 

huck'-ster-er,  s.  [Eng.  huckster;  -er.]  A  huck¬ 
ster. 

huck -ster-ess,  huck  -stress,  s.  [Eng.  huck¬ 
ster;  -ess.]  A  female  huckster. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


hud 
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hugeness 


Hud,  s.  [Hood.]  The  hull  or  shell  of  a  nut. 
( Provincial .) 

♦hud,  v.  t.  [Hood.]  To  cover  over ;  to  wrap  up. 

“But  Valerius  .  .  .  hudded  them  with  their  gowns 
over  their  heads.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  84. 

hud'-der,  ♦hod-er,  *hod-ren,  *hod-ur,  v.  t.  [A 
frequent,  from  Mid.  Eng.  huden=to  hide  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  crowd  together,  to  huddle. 

“Scatred  on  thi  Scottis  and  hodred  in  their  hottes.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  273. 

2.  To  cover,  to  wrap  up. 

“  Hodur  and  happe.” — La  Bone  Florence,  112. 

hud'-dle,  *hud-le,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  hudler 

(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  crowd,  to  press ;  to  hurry  pro- 
miscuously  without  order  or  regularity  ;  to  throng. 

“Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste.” 

Rowe:  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  hurry,  or  crowd  together  promiscu¬ 
ously  or  in  confusion. 

“For  that  grand  lev’ler  huddles  to  one  place 
Rich,  poor,  wise,  foolish,  noble  and  the  base.” 

Brome:  On  the  Death  of  his  Schoolmaster. 

2.  To  get  or  bring  together  without  order  or  sys¬ 
tem;  to  throw  together  confusedly. 

“His  soul  did  huddled  notions  try.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  171. 

3.  To  crowd ;  to  add  hastily. 

“  Huddling  jest  upon  jest.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  perform  hastily,  without  order  or  regu¬ 
larity  ;  to  produce  hurriedly  or  without  due  consid¬ 
eration  and  preparation.  (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

“  Reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 

And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene!” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  412. 

5.  To  put  away  hastily  and  carelessly;  to  hurry 
away. 

6.  To  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder ;  to  throw  on 
hastily  and  carelessly.  (Usually  followed  by  on.) 

“At  twelve  she  rose:  with  much  ado 

Her  clothes  were  huddled  on  by  two.” 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

hud'-dle,  s.  [Huddle,  s.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  throng,  a  press ;  a  confused  mass  or 
number  of  persons  or  things. 

“A  numerous  huddle  of  pompous,  phantastical,  cum¬ 
bersome  ceremonies.” — Locke:  Reasonableness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

*2.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 

hud’-dler,  s.  [English  huddl(e)  ;  -er.)  One  who 
huddles  or  throws  things  together  confusedly,  with¬ 
out  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

♦hud'-dllhg,  a.  [Huddle,  v.) 

1.  Confused. 

“After  his  blunt  and  huddling  fashion.” — Bacon. 

2.  Hurrying  or  pressing  along. 

“Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook.”  Milton:  Comus,  495. 

Hu-dl-bras  -tlc,  a.  [Eng.  Hudibras;  -tic.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  Hudibras,  a  satire 
against  the  Puritans,  written  by  Samuel  Butler  and 
published  in  1663  ;  in  the  meter  in  which  Hudibras 
is  written ;  doggerel. 

“His  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and  Hudibrasti .  satires 
are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

Hud'-son,  s.  &  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Hudson-river,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  A  river  in  New  York  State,  which, 
after  a  course  of  three  hundred  miles,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic,  its  estuary  forming  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  river  described 
under  A. 

Hudson-river  Group  : 

Geol. :  An  American  formation  homotaxial  to  the 
Caradoc  or  Bala  Group  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
Various  trilobites  and  mollusks  are  the  same  in 
both. 

Hud  -Son-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Hudson  river, 
near  which  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Augite  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  It  is  arranged  by  Dana  as  Aluminous  Iron- 
Lime  Pyroxene.  It  is  black  with  a  green  streak. 

hue  (1),  *hewe,  *heu,  s.  [A.  S.  hiw,  heow,  Tied— 
appearance;  cogn.  with  Sw.  hy— skin,  complexion; 
Goth.  hiwi=form,  appearance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Color,  shade  of  color,  tint,  dye. 

“Madonna’s  face  upon  him  shone. 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxx. 

2.  Paint. :  A  compound  color  in  which  one  of  the 
primaries  predominates.  Such  are  the  various 
grays  which  are  composed  of  the  three  primary 


colors,  in  unequal  strength  and  proportion.  A  gray 
in  which  blue  predominates  has  a  blue  hue;  one  in 
which  red  predominates  has  a  red  hue,  &c.  The 
term  is  often  carelessly  employed  by  writers,  who 
substitute  it  for  tint  or  shade,  which  are  strictly 
primary  or  secondary  colors,  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity. 

hue  (2),  *huy,  s.  [Fr.  7mer=to  hoot  ...  to 
make  hue  and  cry  ;  hu6e= a  shouting,  an  outcry,  or 
hue  and  cry  ( Cotgrave) ,  from  O.  Sw.  huta=to  hoot 
(q.  v.).]  [Hoot.]  Now  only  used  in  the  phrase  hue 
and  cry ;  a  loud  shout  or  cry ;  a  clamor. 

11  Hue  and  cry : 

Eng.  Law :  (See  extract.) 

“There  is  yet  another  species  of  arrest,  wherein  both 
officers  and  private  men  are  concerned,  and  that  is,  upon 
a  hue  and  cry  raised  upon  a  felony  committed.  A  hue  and 
cry,  hutesium  et  clamor,  is  the  old  common  law  process  of 
pursuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons,  and  such 
as  have  dangerously  wounded  another.” — Blackstone: 
Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  21. 

hued,  ♦hewed,  a.  [Eng.  hu(e) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Having  a  particular  hue  or  color. 

“Phebus  waxe  old,  and  heiced  like  laton.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11.657. 


2.  Flushed. 


“Nay,  his  brow 
Was  hued  with  triumph.” 

R.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iii. 

hu'-el,  s.  [Corn.]  A  mine;  commonly  written 
Wheal  (q.  v.J. 

hue'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fine ,'  -less.)  Destitute  of,  or 
having  no  color  or  hue. 

hu'-er,  s.  [Hue  (2),  s.]  One  who  calls  out  or 
gives  notice  to  others  by  a  cry;  specif.,  a  person 
stationed  on  a  cliff  or  high  point  to  give  notice  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  approach  or  movements  of  a 
shoal  of  fish. 

“They  lie  hovering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed  by 
a  balker  or  huer,  who  standeth  on  the  cliff-side,  and  from 
thence  discerneth  the  course  of  the  pilchards.” — Care w: 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  fo.  32. 

huff,  s.  &  a.  [Huff,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  puffed  up  with  notions  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance  or  value  ;  a  boaster;  a  braggart. 

“Lewd  shallow-brained  huffs  make  Atheism  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  religion  the  sole  badge  and  character  of  wit.” — 
South. 


2.  A  sudden  swell  of  anger,  displeasure,  or  arro¬ 
gance  ;  peevishness ;  petulance ;  offense  taken  at 
some  real  or  imaginary  wrong  or  slight.  (Usually 
in  the  phrase  to  take  huff.) 

“His  highness  may  have  taken  huff.” 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  William  Bull. 

II.  [Huffing,  C.  2]. 

B.  As  adj.:  Huffish,  angry,  offended. 

huff,  *huffe,  *hOOve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  imitative 
word:  cf.  puff  and  whiff;  Ger.  hauchen=to  breathe, 
to  blow,  to  puff.  Probably  confused  with  hoven, 
pa.  par.  of  heave  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  blow  or  puff  up ;  to  swell  or  enlarge 
with  air. 


“The  said  winde  within  the  earth,  able  to  huffe  up  the 
ground.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  lxxxv. 

2.  Fig.:  To  treat  with  insolence  or  arrogance  ;  to 
hector  ;  to  bluster  at ;  to  bully. 

“Don’t  you  suffer  my  lady  to  huffme  every  day,  as  if  I 
were  her  dog?” — Colley  Cibber:  The  Careless  Husband,  i.  L 

II.  Checkers :  To  huff  a  player  is  to  take  one  of 
his  men  off  the  board,  when  he  neglects  or  refuses 
to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his  opponent’s 
men. 


B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  swell  or  dilate ;  to  be  puffed  up. 

2.  Fig. :  To  swell  with  anger  or  arrogance ;  to 
bluster ;  to  hector ;  to  storm  ;  to  take  offense. 

“Your  husband  hath  already  got  a  wife, 

A  huffing  wench  yfaith,  whose  ruffling  silks 
Make,  with  their  motion,  musicke  unto  love.” 

A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy.  (1608. ) 

TL.  Checkers :  To  take  one  of  the  adversary’s  men 
off  the  board,  when  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  cap¬ 
ture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his  opponent’ s  men. 

♦huff-cap,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Swaggering, blustering, pompous. 

“  Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thundering  threats.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  3. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  swaggerer,  a  blusterer,  a  bully,  a 
hector,  a  braggart. 


huff-er,  s.  [Eng.  huff ;  -er.)  A  blusterer,  a 
bully,  a  braggart. 

“To  be  exposed  in  the  end  to  suffer. 

By  such  a  braggadocio  huffer.  ’ 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt  ii.,  c.  in. 

huff  -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  huffy ;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  huffy  ;  petulance  ;  irritation. 

huff’-Ihg ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Huff,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  blustering  or 
bullying  ;  swagger ;  braggadocio. 

“  When  huffing  and  hectoring  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
only  badges  of  gallantry.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Checkers:  The  removal  of  one  of  the  adver¬ 
sary’s  men  from  the  board  when  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  men. 

♦huff -ing-llf,  adv.  [English  huffing;  -ly.)  In  a 
huffing  manner ;  swaggeringly  ;  blusteringly ;  arro> 
gantly. 

huff  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  huff ;  -ish.)  Insolent,  arro 
gant,  blustering,  hectoring. 

huff-Ish-ly,  adv.  [English  huffish;  -ly.)  In  i 
huffish  manner;  swaggeringly;  blusteringly. 

huff-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  huffish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  huffish ;  swagger;  bluster 
hectoring;  arrogance. 

huff -y,  a.  [Eng.  huff;  -y.) 

1.  Lit. :  Puffed  up,  swollen. 

2.  Fig. :  Arrogant,  blustering,  insolent,  petulanv 

hug,  *hugge,  v.  i.  &  t.  [According  to  Skeat  o» 

Scandinavian  origin;  cf.  Dan.  sidde  paa  hug=U , 
squat  on  the  ground  ;  Icel.  huka= to  sit  on  one'i 
hams.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to  the  interjection  ugl 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cower,  to  shrink,  to  shiver. 

2.  To  cuddle  ;  to  crowd  or  press  together ;  to  hu& 
die ;  to  lie  close. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  clasp  or  hold  closely  and  tightly  witb 
the  arms ;  to  embrace  closely ;  to  clasp  tightly  to 

2.  Fig.:  To  hold  fast  or  firmly;  to  cling  to;  to; 
cherish. 

“Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

II.  Naut. :  To  keep  close  to  ;  as,  to  hug  the  shore 
or  the  land,  to  hug  the  wind. 

‘‘Hugging  the  shore  at  North  Woolwich.” — London 
Times. 

If  To  hug  one's  self:  To  congratulate  one’s  self; 
to  chuckle. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  hug  and  to  clasp, 
see  Clasp. 

hug,  *hugg,  s.  [Hug,  v.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  close  embrace  or  clasping. 

2.  Wrestling :  A  particular  grip  or  catch. 

“ Their  tegg:  is  a  cunning  close  with  their  fellow-com¬ 
batant;  the  fruit  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the 
least.” — Fuller:  Worthies  ;  Cornwall. 

huge,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ahuge= huge;  the  initial  a  be 
ing  mistaken  for  the  indefinite  article.] 

1.  Very  large;  having  enormous  size  or  bulk 
enormous. 

“  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  His  works 
Created  hugest.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  202. 

2.  Very  great  in  any  respect;  immense,  exceed¬ 
ingly  great. 

“  Sparing  makes  huge  waste.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  huge  and  enormous, 
see  Enokmous. 

1J  Obvious  compounds :  Iluge-bellied,  huge-boned, 
huge-built,  &c. 

huge'-l^,  adv.  [En g.huge;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  huge  manner  or  degree;  enormously,  im¬ 
mensely. 

“In  a  too  of  his  foote  the  naile  groweth  ouer  tc  the 
fleshe,  and  in  harme  to  the  foot  hugeliche  ouerwexethe.” 
— Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  482.  (Note.) 

♦2.  In  exceedingly  great  numbers. 

3.  Very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

“  The  world  was  very  barbarous  or  hugely  grateful,  when 
they  could  think  them  no  less  than  gods  who  found  out 
such  things  for  men.”— Stillingfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  L, 
ser.  4. 

huge'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  huge ; -ness.] 

1.  Exceeding  or  enormous  bulk  or  largeness; 
enormous  size. 

“All  wondring  at  the  hugenesse  of  the  horse.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  ASneis  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ie.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hugeous 


2223 


human 


2.  Exceeding  greatness  or  extent ;  vastness. 

“My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of  your 
unworthy  thinking.” — Shakesp. :  Cymbeline ,  i.  5. 

♦llug-e  ous,  a.  [Eng.  huge;  -ows.]  Huge,  im¬ 
mense,  enormous. 

“What  would  have  fed  a  thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  fill  his  own  [an  elephant’s]  by  hugeous  length  of 
trunk.” — Byrom:  Verses  Spoken  at  Breaking-up. 

hug  -ger,  «•  [Eng.  hug;  -er.]  One  who  hugs  or 
embraces. 

*hug'-ger  v 

ambush. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]  To  lie  in 


secretly,  pri- 
kept 


hugger-mugger,  a. 

1.  Clandestine,  secret,  sly,  unfair. 

2.  Confused  slovenly. 

If  In  hugger-mugger :  In  secret; 

vately. 

“For  God  cannot  abide  to  haue  his  benefites 
secrete  in  hugger-mugger.” — Udall:  Luke  xvii. 

*hug-gle,  v.  t.  [Afreq.  fiomhug  (q.v.).]  Tohug, 
to  embrace,  to  clasp. 

“He  forbare  quite  not  only  to  huggle  and  embrace 
[them]  long  together,  but  to  behold  so  much  as  once  in 
any  public  meeting  and  assembly.”— P.Holland:  Suetonius, 
p.  256. 

hu  go  -ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Hugon,  who 
published  a  botanical  work  in  1771.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Oxalidacese,  which  Arnottmade 
the  type  of  the  order,  calling  it  Hugoniacese.  The 
root  of  Hugonia _  mystax  smells  like  violets.  It  is 
said  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  anthelmintic. 
(Bindley,  &c.) 

Hu'-gu^-not,  s.  &  a.  [Many  etymologies  have 
been  given,  all  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  did 
not  arise  before  the  Reformation.  But  mention  is 
made  under  date  Oct.  7, 1387, of  a  Pascal  Huguenot, 
from  St.  Junien,  in  Limousin.  It  was,  therefore, 
derived  from  some  individual.  The  word  Huguenot 
is  believed  by  Mahn  and  Litt,r6  to  be  the  diminutive 
of  Hugues.  The  first  known  use  of  the  word  in  the 
now  established  sense  was  in  a  letter  from  the 
Count  de  Villars,  lieutenant-general  in  Languedoc, 
dated  Nov.  11, 1560.  ( Littrl .)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Hist. :  A  nickname  formerly  applied  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Protestants  of  France,  who  were 
nearly  all  Calvinists,  and  who  converted  the  ap¬ 
pellation  into  one  of  honor  instead  of  reproach. 
D’Aubign6  believed  that  the  Reformation  began  in 
France  in  A.  D.  1512,  while  that  of  Switzerland  com¬ 
menced  in  1516,  and  that  of  Germany  in  1517.  For  a 
time  France  seemed  as  likely  as  the  other  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  adopt  Protestantism.  Though  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  had  favored  it,  yet  that  king 
had  been  strongly  against  it,  at  least  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  were  Francis  II.  and 
Henry  II.  It  aros’e  among  the  people,  and  through 
their  sympathy  became  so  formidable,  that  when, 
in  1561,  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
Huguenots  were  prohibited  from  preaching,  they 
took  up  arms  to  achieve  religious  liberty.  The  chief 
seat  of  their  power  was  in  the  south  and  west  of 
France,  that  of  the  Catholics  in  the  north  and  east. 
With  an  occasional  hollow  truce,  or  an  interval  of 
peace  as  hollow  the  struggle  went  on  for  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter.  Its  two  most  notable  inci¬ 
dents  were  the  Massacre  o  f  St.  Bartholomew,  August 
24, 1572  [Bartholomew],  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  22,  1685  [Revocation].  The 
name  Huguenot  has  not  been  permanent.  Those  so 
called  were  afterward  denominated  Reformed  or 
simply  Protestant. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  French  Prot¬ 
estants  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Hu  -gue-n6t-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  huguenotisme.] 

Church  History: 

1.  Attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith.  ( Littre .) 

2.  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the  Huguenots; 
French  Protestantism  of  the  Calvinistic  type. 

*hug  -y,  *hug-ie,  a.  [Eng .hug(e);  -y.]  Huge, 
vast,  great. 

“Your  three-fold  army  and  my  hugy  host 
Shall  swallow  up  these  base-born  Persians.’’ 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlazne,  iii.  8. 

*huish-er  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.  huissier.]  An  usher 
(q.  v.). 

*huish’-er  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  [Huishek,  s.]  To 
usher. 

*huke,  s.  [Fr.  hugue,  from  Low  Lat.  huca .]  A 
cloak.  [Heuk.] 

*hulQh,  s.  [A  variant  of  hunch  (q.  v.).]  A  hump 
or  hunch. 

hulch-backed,  a.  Hunch-backed,  hump-backed, 
hul-dee,  s.  [Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  Curcuma  Longa.  [Curcuma.] 

*hul-en,  v.  i.  [M.  L.  Ger.  &  O.  Dut.  huilen.]  To 
howl. 


*huTfere,  *hul-feere,  s.  [Hulver.] 

hd-li,8.  [Holi.] 

hulk,  *hulke,  s.  [Low  Lat.  hulka,  hulcus,  holcas, 
from  Gr.  holkas—  a  ship  of  burden,  from  elko= to 
dragor  draw  ;  holke= a  dragging  ;  7ioikos=amachine 
for  dragging  ships  on  land.] 

*1.  A  ship  of  burden ;  a  merchant  vessel. 

“Hauing  assembled  together  about  fowerscore  hulkes 
[navibus  onerariis]."—Goldinge:  Coesar,  to.  98. 

2.  The  hull  or  body  of  a  ship ;  especially  the  hull 
of  a  vessel  not  seaworthy,  and  moored  in  port  for 
hospital,  guard,  convict,  quarantine,  custom-house, 
?t°1r1a?e>  victualing,  or  other  purposes.  A  sheer- 
hulk  is  one  fitted  with  sheers  for  masting  and  dis¬ 
masting  vessels. 

3.  Anything  bulky  and  unwieldy. 

If  The  hulks:  Old  dismasted  ships  used  as  prisons. 

“  Hulks  are  prison-ships  right  ’cross  th’  meshes.” — 
Dickens:  Great  Expectations,  ch.  ii. 


hul-ver,  s.  [Icel.  hulfr=the  dog-wood.]  The 
common  holly. 

“As  touching  the  Holly,  or  Hulver-tree,  if  it  be  planted 
about  an  house,  whether  it  be  within  a  citie,  or  standing 
in  the  countrey,  it  serveth  for  a  countre-charm,  and 
keepeth  away  all  ill  6pels  or  inchantments.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  Knee  hulver  is  the  Butcher’s  broom  ( Ruscus 
aculestus ),  and  Sea  hulver  the  Sea-holly,  Eryngium 
maritimum. 

hum,  *humme,  *hummen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [An  imita¬ 
tive  word ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  hummen;  Dut.  homme - 
len— to  hum.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  prolonged  buzzing  noise  like  a  bee ; 
to  buzz. 

“  The  humming  prey.” 

J.  Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 


2.  To  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound  with  the 

hulk,  v.  t.  [M.  L.  Ger.  holken;  Sw.  holka=to  hoi-  as 

low  out.]  mT™™ 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  hollow  out,  to  empty,  to  evis¬ 
cerate,  to  disembowel ;  as,  to  hulk  a  hare. 

“I  could  hulk  your  grace,  andhangyou  up  cross-legged 
lake  a  hare  at  poulter’s.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  v. 

2.  Min. :  To  dig  away  a  portion  of  a  rock  that  a 
blast  may  be  more  efficient. 

*hulke,  s.  [A.  S.  hulc. ]  A  hovel,  a  hut. 

*hulk  -ing,  a.  [Hulk,s.]  Bulky,  unwieldy,  awk¬ 
ward  ;  as,  a  great  hulking  fellow. 

hulk-y,  a.  [Eng.  hulk;  -?/.]  Bulky,  unwieldy, 
heavy,  stupid. 

hull,*hole,*holl,*hoole,  *hule,s.  [A.  S.  hulu; 
cogn  with  Mid.  Eng.  hulen,  iiwie=to  cover  up  ;  Dut. 
hullen=to  put  a  cap  on  ;  Goth.  huljan= to  hide,  to 
cover;  Icel.  hylja;  Sw.  holja ;  Dan.  hy  lie = to  cover ; 
Wei.  hM= a  covering.] 

1.  The  husk  or  integument ;  the  outer  shell  or 
covering  of  anything,  but  especially  of  a  nut  or 
grain. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship. 

“Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  60. 

IT  Hull  down : 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  she  is  so 
far  off  that  only  her  masts  and  sails  are  visible, 
hull,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hull,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  the  hull  or  husk  off ;  to  free  or  clear 
from  the  outer  shell  or  covering;  as,  to  hull 
peas,  &c. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of ;  as,  to  hull  a  ship  with  a 
cannon-ball. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  float;  to  drive  to  and  fro 
helplessly,  like  a  dismasted  ship. 

“And  there  .-hey  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Naut. :  To  take  in  all  the  sails  in  a  calm. 
huTla-ba-lOO',  s.  [An  imitative  word.]  An 

uproar ;  noisy  confusion, 
hulled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hull,  v.] 

hulled  corn  or  grain,  s.  Grain  stripped  or 
freed  from  the  hull  or  husk. 

hull -er,  s.  [Eng.  hull;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  hulls ;  specifically,  a  hulling-machine  (q.  v.). 

hull’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Hull,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  stripping 
grain,  &c.,  of  the  hull  or  husk. 

hulling-machine,  s. 

Aqric. :  A  machine  for  removing  the  cuticle  from 
grain,  and  for  breaking  it  without  reducing  it  to 
the  condition  of  meal, 
hul-lo  ,  inter  j.  [Holloa.] 
hull  -ock,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  small  part  of  a  sail  lowered  in  a  gale  to 
keep  the  ship’s  head  to  the  sea. 

hull-y,  a.  [Eng.  hull;  -y.]  Having  hulls  or 
husks ;  husky ;  siliquose. 
hu-lo-ist,  s.  [Hyloist.] 
hu-lo-the  -I§m,  s.  [Hylotheism.] 
hulst,  s.  [Dut.] 

Bot. :  The  common  holly . 

*hul-stred,  a.  [A.  S.  heolstra=a.  hiding-place.] 
Hidden,  covered,  concealed. 

“  Shortly  I  woll  herberowe  me 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 


(1)  To  express  approbation  or  applause  by  a  mur¬ 
muring  or  buzzing  noise. 

“Part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so 
long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it.” — Johnson:  Life  of 
Sprat. 

(2)  To  utter  a  prolonged  or  confused  murmuring 
or  droning  noise. 

“Burden-wise,  I’ll  hum  on  Tarquin  still.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,138. 

(3)  To  cry  hum  or  hem  ;  to  make  an  inarticulate 
sound  in  speaking,  from  embarrassment  or  hesita¬ 
tion. 

"  Hum  and  stroke  thy  beard.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sing  in  a  low  murmuring  voice ;  to  mumble ; 
as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  express  by  humming. 

“In  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*3.  To  express  approbation  of  ;  to  applaud. 

*4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  or  to  delude  by  coaxing  or 
flattery;  to  impose  upon,  to  humbug  (q.v.);  to 
cajole. 

“Beauty,  by  ancient  tradition,  we  find 
Has  delightfully  humm’d  the  whole  race  of  mankind.” 

Brookes:  Epilogue  on  Humbugging. 

hum,  s.  &  interj.  [Hum,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  noise  of  bees  and  other  insects  in  flight; 
the  buzz  of  a  top,  a  wheel,  &c. 

“  The  hum  of  the  wheel  and  the  singing 

Suddenly  ceased.”  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

2.  A  low  droning  or  murmuring  sound. 

“Is  it  the  bittern’s  early  humt” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  20. 

3.  A  confused  murmuring  or  buzzing  sound ;  a 
buzz. 

“  And  the  neigh  of  the  steed  and  the  multitude’s  hum.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Connlh,  xxii. 

4.  A  buzz  or  murmur  of  applause  or  approbation. 

“The  deep  hum  by  which  our  ancestors  were  wont  to 

indicate  approbation.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

5.  An  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  a  speaker 
when  pausing  through  embarrassment  or  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  as,  hums  and  haws. 

6.  Strong  ale  mixed  with  spirits  ;  so  called  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  humming  or  buzzing  in  the  head 
caused  by  it. 

“Come,  bring  out  a  bottle,  here  presently,  wife, 

Of  the  best  Cheshire  hum  he  e’er  drank  in  his  life. 

Cotton:  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 

7.  A  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  trick,  a  hoax,  a  hum¬ 
bug. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  inarticulate  sound,  expressive 
of  doubt,  hesitation,  or  deliberation ;  hem  ;  ahem. 

“I  cried  hum!  and,  well,  go  to!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  L 

hu  -rngm,  *hu-main,  *hu-maine,  *hu-mane,  a. 

Sts.  [Fr.  humain,  from  Lat.  humanus,  from  homo 
=  aman;  Sp.  humano;  Ital.  umano.  Human  and 
humane  are  essentially  the  same  words,  the  former 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the  French, 
the  latter  directly  from  the  Latin.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind. 

“  Without  faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  human  attach¬ 
ment.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a 
man. 

“A  pestilence  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

*3.  Profane,  secular,  not  sacred  or  divine;  as, 
human  authors. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  human  being  or  creature ;  a  man. 

“And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  105. 


bdTil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


human-heartedness 

♦human-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  having  a  humane  or  feeling  heart;  humanity. 
(  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi.) 
human-remains,  s.  pi. 

Palceont.:  [Man  ( Palceont .).] 
human-sacrifices,  s.  pi.  [Sacrifice,  s.] 
*hu'-man-ate,  a.  [Eng.  human;  -ate.]  Endued 
with  humanity  or  human  nature. 

“Of  your  saying  it  f  olloweth,  that  the  bread  is  humanate 
or  incarnate.” — Abp.  Cranmer :  Answer  to  Bp.  Gardiner, 
p.  869. 
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humbug 


[Human.]  .  .... 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind ;  human. 

“Goddess  humane,  reach,  then,  and  freely  taste.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  732. 

2.  Having  the  feelings  or  disposition  proper  to 
man  ;  endowed  with  tenderness,  kindness,  and  com¬ 
passion  ;  kind,  gentle,  compassionate. 

“  Of  an  exceeding  courteous  and  humane  inclination.” 
— Spottiswood:  Church  of  Scotland  (an.  1639). 

3.  Humanizing,  elevating,  refining;  applied  to 
the  polite  or  elegant  branches  of  study,  as  poetry, 
rhetoric,  philology,  the  fine  arts,  &c. 

hu  ma  ne  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  humane;  - ly .] 

*1.  Luke  men. 

“By  way  of  consolation  we  exhorted  and  persuaded 
them  to  bear  .  .  .  humane  cases,  humanely .” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  435. 

2.  In  a  humane  manner;  with  kindness,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  compassion. 

“We  might  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely.” — 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

hu-mane’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  humane;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  humane ;  humanity. 

hif-man '-lcs,  s.  [Eng.  human;  suff.  -ics.]  The 
study  of  humanity  and  human  nature. 

hu-man’-l-fy,  V.  t.  [Lat.  humanus=hmnan,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.]  To  render  human  ;  to 
incarnate  ;  to  invest  with  human  form. 

hu'-man-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  human;  -ism.] 

1.  Human  nature  or  disposition ;  humanity. 

2.  Polite  or  humane  learning. 

hu  -mun  ist,  s.  [Eng.  human;  -ist;  Fr.  human¬ 
ist  e.) 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

“Antiquaries,  poets,  humanists,  statesmen,  merchants, 

divines.” — Bacon:  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  humanities. 

hu-man -ist’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  humanist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  humanity. 

hu-man-I-tar  -I-un,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  humanit(y) ; 
-anan.  ] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  humanity,  as  distinguished 
from  divinity. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  system  of  belief  de¬ 
scribed  under  B,  or  its  advocates. 

If  Benevolent,  philanthropic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  One  who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ 


3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humane ;  a  kind,  IT  To  eat  humble-pie:  To  submit  one  s  self  to 
tender,  and  compassionate  nature  ;  a  disposition  to  humiliation  or  insult ;  to  apologize  humbly  or  ab- 
treat  other  human  beings  and  the  lower  animals  jectly ;  to  humble  one’s  self.  The  origin  of  the 

.  ’  ’  '  1  ’  ■  --  J--  phrase  is  said  to  be,  that  at  hunting-feasts,  while 

the  lord  and  his  guests  eat  of  the  venison  pasties, 
humble-pie  only  was  placed  before  the  huntsmen 
and  their  dependents, 
humble -plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Mimosa  pudica. 

*hum'-ble  (3),  hum-bled,  a.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  Braised;  chafed;  sore;  as,  humble  heels, 
hum'-ble  (1),  v.  t.  [Humble  (2),  a.] 

1.  To  bring  down  in  height;  to  reduce  the  height 
of ;  to  lower ;  to  make  less  lofty  or  high. 

“The  highest  mountain  may  be  humbled  into  valleys.” 
— Hakewill. 

2.  To  reduce  or  break  the  power  of ;  to  bring  to  a 


with  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  to  relieve  dis¬ 
tress  ;  compassion,  tenderness,  kindness,  benevo¬ 
lence. 

“It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  humanity,  built  upon  plain 
reason.” — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

4.  Liberal  education  ;  mental  cultivation ;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  humane  or  polite  literature. 

and  generally  with  the  article  prefixed: 


6.  PL,  „  _  . 

Humane  or  polite  literature;  such  branches  of 
.  „  rT  .  inmn-aman  1  learning  as  are  calculated  and  intended  to  refine 

hu-mane,a.  [Lat.  humanus,  from  homo  a  man.]  and  elevate  the  mind,  such  as  philology,  rhetoric, 

poetry,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  &c. 

“  Philology,  or  polite  literature,  or  the  humanities,  as 
they  are  called.” — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  (an. 
1292). 


6.  Latin  and  Latin  literature ;  as,  a  Professor  of  state  of  subjection,  dependence,  or  inferiority ;  to 

Humanity.  lower ;  to  break  down ;  to  crush ;  to  humiliate. 

7.  A  human  being.  “The  genius,  which,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  six 

But  look  off  to  those  small  humaliutT'  Marshals  of  France." -Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

Which  draw  me  tenderly  across  my  fear.”  3.  To  make  humble,  lowly,  modest,  or  submissive ; 

E.  B.  Browning :  Drama  of  Exile.  to  bring  down  or  break  the  pride,  arrogance,  or 

If  Religion  of  humanity :  [Comte,  Comtism,  Posi-  vanity  of;  to  exhibit  as  humble  or  lowly. 

TIVISM,  SECULARISM.]  “  Christ,  when  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  humbled  him- 

^f  For  the  difference  between  humanity  and  self  by  condescendingto  take  upon  him  the  form  of 


benevolence,  see  Benevolence. 

hu-m^n-i-za -tion,  hu-man-i-§a’-tion,  subst. 
[Eng.  humanizes) ;  - ation .]  The  act  or  process  of 
humanizing. 

“Civilization  is  the  humanization  of  man  in  society.” — 
Matthew  Arnold:  Mixed  Essays,  p.  63. 

hu'-man-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  human;  - ize .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  humane,  to  soften,  to  refine,  to  ren¬ 
der  susceptible  of  kindness,  tenderness,  and  com¬ 
passion. 

“  Gods  beneficent,  who  blessed  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  humanized  a  world.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  435. 

2.  To  render  human ;  to  invest  with  the  character 
of  humanity  ;  to  give  a  human  character  to. 

3.  To  adapt  to  human  powers  o i  faculties. 

“  Socrates  hath  humanized,  as  I  mayso  say,  philosophy.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  986. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  humane  or  humanized; 
to  be  softened  or  refined ;  to  become  more  civilized. 

hu'-man-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  humaniz(e) ;  er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  humanizes. 

hu’-man-klnd,  s.  [Eng.  human,  and  kind,  s.] 
Human  beings  collectively  ;  mankind;  man. 

“But  humankind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

hu-man-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  human;  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  men  ;  like  a  man  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  men. 

“  Speaking  humanly,  the  beginning  of  empire  may  be 
ascribed  to  reason  and  necessity.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  §  1. 

2.  Humanely,  kindly,  benevolently. 

“It’s  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  lord 
So  humanly  to  gossip  with  the  Devil!” 

Bayard  Taylor;  Faust;  Prologue  in  Heaven. 
*hu-mate',  v.  t.  [Lat.  humatus,  pa.  par.  of  humo 


possesses  only  humanity  and  not  divinity  as  well;  =tobury;  humus=the  ground.]  To  bury,  to  inter. 


a  Unitarian 

2.  Religions  (pi.) :  A  small  sect  in  London  founded 
by  Joachim  Kaspary,  a  German  Jew.  Its  tenets  are 
explained  in  a  publication  called  The  Fifteen  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Religion  of  Cod,  written  in  1866.  Among 
these  are  pantheism  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls. 

If  A  philanthropist;  one  who  is  actively  engaged 
in  philanthropic  deeds. 

hu-man-it-ar'-l-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  humanitar¬ 
ian;  -ism.] 

Theol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  The  distinctive  religious  tenet 


*hu-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  humatio,  from  humatus, 
pa.  par.  of  humo=  to  bury.]  The  act  of  burying; 
burial ;  interment. 

“Middlesex  gave  me  death 
And  this  church  my  humation.” 

Fuller:  Worthies;  Lancashire. 
hum-bird,  s.  [Humming-bird.] 
hum’-ble  (1),  a.  [Hummel.] 
humble-cow,  s.  [Hummel-cow.] 
hum'-ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humilis,  from 
humus=the  ground;  humi= on  the  ground;  Sp.  & 


of  the  Humanitarians  (q.  v.),  or  their  whole  system  Port,  humilde ;  O.  Sp.  humil ;  Ital.  umile.] 

nr  Hoi  i  or  i  XT.j.  Li  ..l  .  i  .  i>j  i  ,  i  J 

[Eng.  humanit(y ) ;  -ian.] 


of  belief. 

*hu-man-i’-tian,  s, 

A  humanist. 

“A  singular  scholar,  and  an  excellent  humanitian.” — 
P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  588. 

hu-man  -i-ty,  *hu-man-i-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  human- 
iteit; 
from 


man  ."—Clarke:  On  the  Trinity ,  ch.  ii.,  g  5. 

hum’-ble  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tobruise; 
to  break ;  to  chafe ;  as,  humbled  heels. 

*hum'-ble,  *hum-bel,  *hum-mel,  v.  i.  [Afreq. 
from  hum  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hommelen  =  to 
hum,  hommel=a  humble-bee  ;  Ger.  hummel— a  hum¬ 
ble-bee,  hummen=to  hum.]  To  hum. 

“To  humble  like  a  bee.” — Minsheu. 

humble-bee,  *hombel-be,  *hombul-be,  *hum- 
byl-bee,  s. 

1.  Entom.:  The  genus  Bombus  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  and  more  accurately  the  Bumble-bee. 

“  The  honeybags  steal  from  the  humble-bees.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  L 

2.  Biol. :  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  humble- 
bees  fertilize  various  plants  by  unintentionally 
brushing  off  the  pollen  when  they  are  seeking  honey 
in  one  flower,  and  carrying  it,  adhering  to  the  hairs 
of  their  body,  till  they  unwittingly  clean  it  off 
against  the  pistil  of  some  other  individual  of  the 
same  species.  The  field-mouse  preys  upon  them,  the 
cat  in  turn  devouring  the  field-mouse.  The  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  certain  plants  may,  therefore,  be  better  per¬ 
formed  near  towns,  where  cats  and  consequently 
humble-bees  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  country. 

bum’-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  humble ; -ness .]  Humil¬ 
ity  ;  meekness  ;  absence  of  pride  or  arrogance  ;  low¬ 
liness  of  spirit. 

“A  wandering  pilgrim’s  humbleness." 

Wordsworth:  White  Dbe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

hum-bler,  s.  [Eng.  humbl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  humbles  or  reduces  pride  or  arro¬ 
gance. 

hum  -ble§,  s.  [Umbles.] 

*hum'-bless,  *hum-blesse,  s.  [O.  French  hum- 
blesse.]  Humility ;  humbleness. 

“Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humblesse  bent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  8. 

hum'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Humble,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  humiliating  or  making 
humble. 

hum'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  humbling  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  humbling  or  humiliating  manner ;  so  as  to 
humble  or  humiliate. 

hum'-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  humb(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  hum¬ 
ble  or  lowly  manner ;  with  humility,  meekness,  or 
modesty;  meekly,  submissively,  without  pride. 

“John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  his 
name.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

Hum-boldt  -I-lite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  von 


1.  Not  high  or  lofty ;  modest ;  low ;  unpretending ;  Humboldt,  the  German  naturalist  and  traveler,  born 

unassuming;  as,  a  humble  cottage.  September  14,  1769,  died  April  8, 1835.] 

2.  Low;  not  high  or  great.  Min.;  A  variety  of  Melilite,  formed  in  cavernous 

“I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honored  name.”  blocks  on  Mount  Somma,  with  greenish  mica,  &c. 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Weil  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3.  Hum'-boldt-Ine,  s.  [Named  after  Humboldt; 

3.  Not  having  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  self ,  or  of  -ine.]  [Humboldtilite.] 

it;  from  Lat.'  humanitatem,  acc.  of  humanitas  one’s  own  powers  or  faculties  ;  modest ;  not  proud,  .Min.  .'The  same  as  Oxalite  (q.  v.)  (Brit.  Mus. 
m  humanus  =  human,  humane;  Fr.  humaniU;  ar.ro?ant>  or  assuming ;  lowly ;  retiring ;  meek ;  sub-  ^ac,.).  prefers  the  name  Humboldtine,  and 


makes  Oxalite  a  synonym. 

Hum-boldt-Ite,  s.  [Humboldt;  -ite  (Min.).] 
[Humboldtilite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Datolite  or  Datholite 
(q.  v.). 

hum  -bug,  s.  [A  compound  of  hum=to  cheat,  to 
humble  Die  <•  ~  j,  '  7  hoax,  and  bug=a  bugbear,  a  ghost,  hence,  a  false 

=the“ntraiPls  of thCln2£rly  f.ronl  “>Zes  or  umbles  charm,  a  sham,  a  bugbear.  The  word  first  occurs 
“He  is  able  to  teach  all  humanity,  and  will  do  well  to  influenced  T g°  The  ^  being  a 

oblige  mankind  by  his  intonation.” -GlanviU.  of  the  umbles  or  entrails  nf  A  P  d  Iftando  KUlfgrew,°aboutl735-40  ]  lUmbU9S’  by  Ferd' 


Ital.  umanita ;  Sp.  humanidad .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  human;  human 
nature;  the  especial  characteristics  or  properties 
which  distinguish  man  from  other  beings. 

“They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably.” 

Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Mankind  collectively ;  humankind ;  human  be¬ 
ings  ;  man 


missive. 

“Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  97. 

humble-mouthed,  a.  Mild,  meek,  or  humble  in 
speech. 

“You  are  meek  and  humble-mouthed .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  '  unite 


camel,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw, 


humbug 
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hu-met ,  hp.-mette',  a.  [Fr.  humette.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hoax;  a  piece  of  trickery  or  imposition  played  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  chevron,  fesse,  bend 

off  under  fair  or  specious  appearances.  cross,  &c.,  when  cut  off  or 

2.  A  spirit  of  deception  or  trickery ;  a  disposition  couped,  so  that  the  extremities 

to  deceive;  falseness,  pretense ;  as,  There  is  a  great  do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  sides 
deal  of  humbug  'about  him.  of  the  escutcheon. 

3.  A  humbugger,  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  a  trickster. 


II .  Manage:  A  pair  of  nippers  for  grasping  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  of  bulls  and  horses. 

hum  -bug,  v.  t.  [Humbug,  s.]  To  cheat,  to  hoax, 
to  deceive,  to  play  a  hoax  or  trick  on  ;  to  take  in. 


hum  -hum,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.] 

Fabric:  A  plain,  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  made  in  India. 

hu'-mlc,  s.  [Lat.  humus— the 


★  ★ 
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hum  -bug  ger,  s.  [Eng. humbug;  -er.]  Onewho  ground;  Fr.  humiqi te.]  Of,  per- 


humbugs ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster,  a  hoaxer. 

hum -bug-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  humbug;  -ery.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  humbugging  or  hoaxing  people ; 
imposture,  trickery,  hoaxing. 

hum -buz,  s.  [Eng.  hum  (s.),  and  6wz=buzz.]  A 
popular  name  for  a  cockchafer. 

hum  -drum,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 
and  drum.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dull,  droning,  commonplace,  monoto¬ 
nous,  tedious,  stupid. 

“I  was  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow.” — Addison: 
Whig  Examiner,  No.  3. 

B.  Ms  substantive : 

*1.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  bore.  {Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  i.  1.) 


Humet. 


taining  to,  or  derived  from  mold, 
humic-acid,  s.  [Ulmic-acid.] 

*hy-ml-cy-ba  -tion,  s.  [Latin  humi  —  on  the 
ground,  and  cubo=to  lie.]  The  act  or  practice  of 
lying  on  the  ground. 

“Fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  and  tears,  and  (  ^ 

f  A  compound  of  Tt'tLTYb  hum? cubatioTis }  us©d  to  b©  compiini-ons  of  i*©p©iit£Liic©.  ,  YGinGd  lGciVGS  witliout)  sti.pul.GS 


Bramhall. 

hu  -mld,  a.  [Fr.  humide ,  from  Lat.  humidus, 
umidus— moist;  from  humeo,  umeo=to  be  wet  or 
moist;  Sp.  humedo;  Port,  humido;  Ital.  umido.] 
Moist,  containing  moisture,  wet,  watery,  damp. 

“  Fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  151. 

hu-mid  -i-ty,  *hu-mid-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  humidiU , 


humming 

one’s  own  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will ;  self-abasement  with 
contrition  or  penitence  for  sin. 

“She  knew  it,  she  had  failed 
In  sweet  humility.'’  Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  214. 

2.  Affability,  courtesy,  condescension. 

“  [I]  dressed  myself  in  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men’s  hearts.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  % 
*3.  Kindness,  benevolence,  humanity. 

“Plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility .” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 
hu'-min,s.  [Lat.=humus  (theground),  and-m.] 
[Vegetable-mold.] 

hy-mlr-I-a  -§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  humirUum) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  alliance 
Ericales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  bal¬ 
samic  juice,  simple,  alternate,  coriaceous,  feather- 

the  flowers  in 


terminal  or  axillary  cymes  or  corymbs,  calyx  imbri¬ 
cated  in  live  divisions,  the  petals  five,  the  stamens 
hypogynous,  twenty  or  more,  style  simple,  stigma 
five-lobed,  ovary  superior,  five-celled,  each  with  one 
or  two  suspended  ovules ;  fruit  drupaceous.  Gen¬ 
era  about  three,  species  eighteen  or  more,  all  from 
tropical  America.  ( Lindley .) 
by-mir  -i-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  humiri{um)  ,* 


*?\A  dronish  °.r  monotonous  tone  of  voice,  from  humide=moist-,  Bp.  humidad,  humedad ;  Ital’.  Eng.  pi.  suff. -ads.]  _  , 

{Richardson:  Clarissa,  m.  191.)  _  ,  ,  „  umiditd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humid  or  „Bot: •' .The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 

moist ;  moisture,  damp  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  wet¬ 
ness,  sufficient  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  or  touch. 


3.  A  small,  low  cart,  with  three  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

*C.  As  adv. :  Idly,  listlessly. 

“Shall  we,  quoth  she,  stand  still  humdrum ?” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  iii. 

*hum-drum,  v.  i.  [Humdrum,  a.]  To  pass  time 
in  an  idle,  listless  manner. 

htim  -diid-geon,  s.  [Eng.  hum,  and  dudgeon.] 
Needless  noise,  much  ado  about  nothing. 

“I  would  never  be  making  a  humdudgeon  about  a  scart 
on  the  pow.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

*hu-mect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  humedo,  from  humedus— 
moist,  wet;  humeo=  to  be  wet  or  moist;  French 
humecter.]  To  make  moist  or  wet ;  to  moisten. 

“  It  humecteth  the  body,  or  maketh  it  moyster  and  hotter 
than  is  conueniente.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*hu-mect  -gmt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  humectans,  pr.  par. 
of  humedo— to  make  moist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Diluent  (q.  v.). 

“  Which  fumes,  if  they  be  grosser  and  humectant,  may 
raise  that  diversification  of  touch,  which  we  mortals  call 
tasting.” — II.  More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  tending  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood. 

*hu-mec  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  humedaius,  pa.  par. 
of  humedo  =  to  make  moist.]  To  make  moist  or 
wet ;  to  moisten. 

“Nature  draws  a  moisture  into  our  mouth,  to  humectate 
our  meat.” — Digby.  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxv. 

hu-mec-ta’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humedatus, 
pa.  par.  of  humedo.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  wet  or  moist ; 
a  watering  or  moistening. 


“To  keep  the  principal  part  of  the  surface  of  the  eye 
under  cover,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  due  state  of  humid¬ 
ity.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xvi.,  §  7. 


hu  -mid-ness,  s.  [English  humid ; 
same  as  humidity  (q.  v.). 


-ness.]  The 


hu  '-mi-fuse,  a.  [Lat.  humi— on  the  ground, 
and/wsws— poured  out,  pa.  par.  of  fundo=  to  pour 
out.] 

Botany :  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Called  also  procumbent. 

*hu'-mlle,  a.  [Lat.  humilis.]  Lowly,  humble. 

*hu'-mlle,  *hu-myle,  v.  t.  [Humile,  a.]  To 
humble,  to  abase. 

“He  humyled  hymselfe  right  swetely  to  the  prince.” — 
Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxxxi. 

♦hH-mU'-I-ailt,  a.  [Latin  humilians,' pr.  par. 
of  humilio  =  to  humiliate  (q.  v.).]  Humiliating. 
{Browning.) 

hU-mll  -i-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  humiliatus,  pa.  par.  of 
humilio— to  humiliate;  humilis=hnmble  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  humilier ;  Sp.  humillar;  Ital.  umiliare.]  To 
humble ;  to  lower  in  one’s  own  estimation,  or  that 
of  others ;  to  abase,  to  mortify. 

“  We  should  humiliate  and  deiect  our  selues  in  the  sight 
of  his  maiestie.” — Fisher:  On  Prayer. 

Hu-mll-i  a'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Nom.  masc.  pi.  of  Lat. 
humi  liatus = a  based,  humbled.] 

Church  History: 

1.  A  reformed  Benedictine  Order,  founded  in  A.  D. 
1017,  by  some  Milanese  gentlemen ;  suppressed  by 


Humiriace®  (q.  v.). 

hu-mir  -I-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  houmiri,  the 
name  given  to  Humirium  floribundum  in  French 
Guinea,  or  umire  that  in  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Humiriace® 
(q.  v.).  The  flowers  are  in  cymes,  the  stamens 
twenty,  the  disc  ten-lobed.  About  twelve  species 
are  known,  all  from  South  America.  The  trunk  of 
Humirium  floribundum  being  wounded,  there  issues 
a  yellow  fragrant  liquid  balsam,  called  Balsam  of 
Copaiva,  or  of  Umiri.  That  of  H.  balsamiferum 
has  a  reddish  color,  and  smells  like  storax ;  an 
ointment  prepared  from  it  is  used  externally 
against  pain  in  the  joints,  and  the  balsam  itself  is 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  bhenorrlioea  and  t®nia. 
The  wood  is  employed  in  Guiana  for  house  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  resinous  bark  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  flambeaux. 

hu  -mite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Abram  Hume,  in 
whose  cabinet  it  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct 
species.] 

Min. :  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Chondro- 
dite  ;  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  a  yellow,  brownish,  or  white  mineral,  with 
polished,  glassy,  transparent,  or  translucent  crys¬ 
tals  ;  hardness,  3T7-3‘23.  Composition :  Silica, 
33'26-36'67  ;  magnesia,  56'83-60'08;  protoxide  of  iron, 
T67-2’40;  fluorine,  2'61-5'04.  Found  in  a  granitoid 
rock  ejected  from  Mount  Somma.  {Dana,  &c.) 

hum-mel,  hum-le,  hum-ble,  a.  [Sw.  &  Icel. 
hamla=  to  hamstring,  to  mutilate.]  Without  horns  ; 
having  no  horns. 

“  I  gat  the  humle  cow,  that’s  the  best  in  the  byre,  frae 
black  Francis  Inglis.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

hum  -mel,  v.  t.  [Hummel,  a.]  To  separate  or 


2.  Therapeutics : 

(1)  The  steeping  of  a  medicine  for  a  little  in 
water. 

(2)  The  moistening  of  a  part  morbidly  affected. 
*hu-mec'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  humect;  -ive.]  Tending 

or  having  the  power  to  moisten  ;  humectant. 

*hum’-e-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  humeo=to  moisten,  and 
facio  (pass. flo)  =to  make.]  To  make  moist  or  wet; 
to  moisten ;  to  soften  with  water. 


2.  An  order  of  men  and  women  in  Lombardy, 
living  by  rule  and  in  community;  dissolved  by 
Lucius  III.  and  Innocent  III.  for  heretical  teaching 
and  superstitious  practices.  {Orby  Shipley.) 

hu-mll-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  humiliatio,  from 
humiliatus,  pa.  par.  of  humilio ;  Fr.  humiliation; 
Sp.  humillacion ;  Ital.  umiliazione. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  humiliating,  humbling,  or  mortify- 


v. ;  -er.]  One 
a  hummeling- 

machine. 

hum-m^l-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hummel,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  freeing  or 
separating  barley  from  the  awns. 

hummeling-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  break¬ 
ing  off  the  awns  of  barley.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
shaft  provided  with  beaters  at  several  different 


hu  mer  al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  humerus  the  jng.  an  abating  of  pride  or  self-confidence;  morti-  levels  and  revolving  rapidly  in  a  cylindrical  case  so 

tonl  nr-  ~1  Of  or  norf  oi’nin  iT  t/T  fno  fin  mi  1  ri  or  •aafna.e i: l  L  ~  4  ^  4  l  P..  1 1 


shoulder.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoulder;  as,  the 
humeral  artery .  [Brachial,  ][  (1).] 

humeral-veil,  s. 

Roman  Ritual:  An  oblong  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  the  vestments,  worn  by  the  sub-deacon 
at  high  mass,  when  he  holds  the  paten  between  the 
Offertory  and  the  Paternoster ;  by  the  priest  when 
he  raises  the  monstrance  to  give  Benediction  (q.  v.) 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  by  priests  and 
deacons  when  they  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
or  carry  it  in  procession.  The  humeral-veil  is  worn 
round  the  shoulders,  and  the  paten,  pyx,  or  mon¬ 
strance  is  wrapped  in  it.  (See  duties  of  Levites  in 
Numbers  iv.)  {Addis  <&  Arnold.) 
hu-mer-us,s.  [Lat.] 

Anatomy : 


fication. 

“  Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any  humiliation.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  humiliated  or  humbled; 
abasement. 

II.  Theol.  {of  Christ )  .•  The  descent  by  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  from  his  throne  of  heavenly 
glory  ;  his  birth  as  a  child  of  humble  rank ;  the  in¬ 
sults  he  had  to  sustain  during  his  brief  ministry; 
his  arrest,  trial,  unjust  condemnation,  execution, 
and  temporary  burial. 

“  Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  313. 

lHI-mll'-I-tf ,  *hu-mil-i-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr ,  humeli- 


1.  Human:  The  long  bone  of  the  arm,  consisting  teit  (Fr.  humiliti),  from  Lat.  humilitatem,  accus.  of 
of  a  shaft,  an  upper  extremity  articulating  with  the  humilitas,  from  humilis  —  humble  ;  op.  humildad; 

glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  an  inferior  artic-  Ital.  umilita.]  _ ,  , ,  . 

ulating  with  the  radius  and  the  ulna  (q.  v.).  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humble ,  free,dom 

2.  Compar.:  The  bone  of  the  upper  arm  in  the  from  pride,  arrogance,  or  self-confidence ,  lowliness 

.  ..  ■*  — -  trr  1 _ nt  mind  •  mndostv-  n  deen  SfiriSfi  nf 


vertebrata. 


or  humbleness  of  mind ;  modesty ;  a  deep  sense  of  Nat.  Hist.,  175 


as  to  beat  the  grain  as  it  falls. 

hum'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  hum;  -er.]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  hums ;  a  bee  ;  hence,  an  applauder. 

“What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower?” 

Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

hum'-mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Hum,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  noise  like  a  bee  or  other  insect ;  buzz¬ 
ing  ;  making  a  low,  continued  droning  or  murmur¬ 
ing  noise. 

“  Humming  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eel.,  2. 

2.  Causing  a  humming  or  buzzing  in  the  head; 
strong ;  applied  to  ale. 

“With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  38. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  hum  ;  a  hum. 

“  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buzzing.” — Bacon. 


bdil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d?L 
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humming-bird,  hum-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  Trochilidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  PL:  Trochilidae,  a  family  of  birds,  tribe  Tenui- 
rostres.  The  bill  is  long  and  slender,  the  tongue 
bifid  and  tubular,  the  wings  very  long,  the  toes  long 
and  slender.  The  plumage  of  the  males  is  of  the 
most  lively  colors,  often  with  extremely  beautiful 
metallic  reflections ;  the  females  are  of  more  somber 
tint.  The  species  are  exceedingly  diminutive.  They 
hover  over  flowers,  using  their  long  tongues  to  lick 
up,  not  merely  the  honey,  but  also  small  insects. 
Their  flight  is  so  rapid  as  to  elude  the  eye.  The 
whole  family  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  There 
some  have  a  wide  range,  as  Melisuga  kingii  (Tro- 
chilus  flammifrons) ,  which  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  from  Lima  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  a  distance 
of  about  2,500  miles ;  others  are  limited  in  their 
range,  some  being  West  Indian  only,  and  others 
Mexican. 

Humming-bird  bush: 

Bot. :  JEschynomene  montevidensis. 

Humming-bird  hawk-moth : 

Entom. :  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  The  fore¬ 
wings  are  smoky-black  with  a  central  black  dot,  a 
waved  black  line  on  each  side  of  it,  and  indistinct 
black  clouds  toward  the  base  ;  the  hind  wings 
are  tawny,  with  the  base  blackish-brown,  and  the 
hind  margin  reddish-brown.  The  body  is  brownish, 
varied  posteriorly  with  black  and  white. 

humming-top,  s.  A  top,  hollow  and  with  an 
open!  ng  in  the  side,  which  when  spun  emits  a  hum¬ 
ming  uoise. 

hum-mock,  *hom-mock,  s.  [English  hump ; 
dimin .  su£f.  -ocfc.l 

1.  A  mound,  hillock,  or  rise  of  ground  above  a 
level  surface. 

“We  discovered  an  elevated  land  to  the  south  of  this. 
It  first  appeared  in  detached  hummocks.” — Cook:  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  protuberance  or  ridge  formed  by  pressure  or 
force  is  an  ice-field. 

3.  Fertile  and  timbered  land. 

hum ’••mocked,  a.  [Eng.  hummock;  -ed."]  Re¬ 
sembling  hummocks ;  characterized  by  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  hummocks. 

hum'-lU(5Ck-y,  a.  [Eng.  hummock;  -j/.]  Full  of 
hummocks. 

hum-mum,  s.  [Pers.]  A  bath  or  place  for 
sweating. 

hu'-mor,  hu’-mour  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Fr.  hu - 
meur ;  O.  I  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  humour,  all  from 
Lat.  humor- -a  liquid,  fluid,  moisture,  humeo=to  be 
moist ;  Gr.  CiH6»ios=juice,  liquid  ;  ched=to  pour ;  to 
become  liquid  ;  cf.  also  Gr.  hub— to  wet.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Of  things  material) :  A  tendency  to  disease  or 
disease  itself. 

“The  child  had  a  humor,  which  was  cured  by  the  waters 
of  Glastonbury.” — Fielding. 

IT  See  also  II.  2. 

2.  Of  things  mental : 

(1)  A  proud  conceit ;  an  erroneous  notion  arising 
from  an  ill-balanced  physical  or  mental  tempera¬ 
ment. 

“To  lay  down  their  gigantic  humors,  and  become  as  our 
Saviour  Christ.” — Henry  More:  Grand  Mystery  of  Godli¬ 
ness,  viii.  15. 

(2)  A  manifestation  of  pettishness  or  peevishness. 

“  Those  htimors  taste  as  wine  upon  the  fret 
Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  761. 


which  essentially  differ,  or  essential  differences 
between  things  put  forth  as  the  same ;  the  result 
being  internal  mirth  or  an  outburst  of  laughter. 
Wit  does  so  likewise,  but  the  two  are  different. 
Humor  has  deep  human  sympathy,  and  loves  men 
while  raising  a  laugh  against  their  weaknesses. 
Wit  is  deficient  in  sympathy,  and  there  is  often  a 
sting  in  its  ridicule.  Somewhat  contemptuous  of 
mankind,  it  has  not  the  patience  to  study  them 
thoroughly,  but  must  content  itself  with  noting 
superficial  resemblances  or  differences.  Humor  is 
patient  and  keenly  observant,  and  penetrates  be¬ 
neath  the  surface;  while,  therefore,  the  sallies  of 
wit  are  often  one-sided  and  unfair,  those  of  humor 
are,  as  a  rule,  just  and  wise. 

IT  1.  Aqueous  humor :  [Aqueous-  Eye.] 

*2.  Bad,  humor : 

*(1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four  hu¬ 
mors  [II.  2]  as  to  permanently  make  a  bad  or  unde¬ 
sirable  temperament. 

_  (2)  Bad  temper  for  the  moment,  or  for  a  short 
time. 

3.  Good  humor : 

*(1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four  humors 
CII- 21  so  as  to  make  the  temperament  good. 

(2)  [Good-humor.] 

4.  Vitreous  humor :  [Eye,  Vitreous.] 

*[  Humor  is  general ;  caprice  is  particular ;  humor 
may  be  good  or  bad  ;  caprice  is  always  taken  in  a 
bad  sense.  Humor  is  always  independent  of  fixed 
principle;  it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  caprice  is  always  opposed  to  fixed  principle, 
or  rational  motives  of  acting ;  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  individual  setting  at  nought  all  rule,  and  defy¬ 
ing  all  reason.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hu’-mor,  hu’-mour  (h  silent),  v.  t.  [Humor,  s.] 

1.  To  accommodate  one’s  self  or  things  to  the 
humor  of  another ;  to  comply  or  fall  in  with  the 
inclination,  humor,  or  caprices ;  to  gratify,  to  in¬ 
dulge,  to  give  way  to  ;  to  soothe  by  compliance. 

“  By  humoring  the  mind  in  trifles,  we  teach  it  to  pre¬ 
sume  on  its  own  importunity.” — Hurd:  Sermons,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  48. 

2.  To  adapt  one’s  self  to  ;  to  endeavor  to  suit  or 
meet  the  peculiarities  or  demands  of. 

“  ’Tis  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  musician’s  to  humor 
that  invention.”— Dryden:  Albion.  (Pref.) 

hu'-mor-al  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humor; -ah'] 
Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  humors. 

humoral-pathology,  s. 

Med. :  A  medical  hypothesis  that  many,  if  not 
most  diseases  arise  from  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood.  Galen’s  doctrine  of  humors  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  it.  Hermann  Boerhaave  (1668-1738)  was  one 
of  its  great  advocates.  Under  the  influence  of 
Professor  Cullen  (1712-1790)  and  others,  the  humoral 
pathology  was  largely  ignored,  though  in  certain 
respects  it  still  holds  its  ground.  Chlorosis,  jaun¬ 
dice,  and  gout  are  attended  by  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids.  Called  also 
Galenism,  humorism,  and  humoralism  (q.  v.). 

*hu'-mor-al-i§m  (or  h silent),  s.  [Eng. humoral; 
-ism.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humoral. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  diseases  proceed  from  the 
humors.  [Humoral-pathology.] 

hu’-mor- Sll-ist  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  humoral; 
-is#.]  One  who  supports  the  doctrine  of  humoral¬ 
ism. 

*hu-mor'-!c  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humor ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  humor  or  humors. 


(3)  A  caprice;  a  whim  entertained  atthe  moment. 

“It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humors  for  a  warrant.’* 
Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

(4)  Mental  or  moral  tendency ;  predominant  in 
clination ;  general  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

“The  dark  and  sullen  humor  of  the  time.’’ 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  616. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  look  at  things  from  the  mirth¬ 
ful  point  of  view. 

“Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humor."  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  47 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.,  etc.:  A  liquid,  a  fluid.  [U  1.] 

2.  Phys.:  According  to  Galen,  &c.,  there  are  four 
humors,  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy, 
lying  at  the  bases  respectively  of  the  sanguineous, 
the  bilious,  the  phlegmatic,  and  the  melancholic 
temperaments.  He  believed  that  if  all  these  hu¬ 
mors  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  the  tempera¬ 
ment  was  a  perfect  one,  but  if,  as  was  almost 
always  the  case,  some  one  markedly  predominated, 
then  a  person  would  show  certain  mental  peculiar¬ 
ities  produced  by,  or  at  least  in  harmony  with  the 
particular  humor  which  preponderated  in  his  phys¬ 
ical  temperament. 

3.  Mental  Phil. :  A  mental  faculty  which  tends  to 
discover  incongruous  resemblances  between  things 


*hq-mor-if-Ic  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Lat.  humor— 
humor,  and  facio  ( pass. Iio)  =  to  make.]  Producing 
or  tending  to  produce  humor. 

hu'-mor-I§m  (or  h  silent),  s.  [English  humor; 
•ism.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  manner  or  disposition  of  a 
humorist;  humor. 

II.  Med. :  The  humoral  pathology  (q.  v.) ;  humor¬ 
alism,  Galenism. 

hu’-mor-Ist,  *hu’-moGr-Ist  (or  h  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  humor;  - ist ;  Fr.  humoriste ;  Ital.  umorisia.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  in  whom  one  of  the  four  humors,  held  to 
produce  the  diversity  of  temperaments  in  different 
individuals,  predominated ;  one  who  has  a  vitiated 
or  distempered  condition  of  the  humors  ;  one  who 
has  violent  or  disordered  passions. 

“  The  peccant  humors  and  humorists  must  be  discovered 
and  purged.” — Bacon:  To  Villiers. 

2.  One  who  has  odd  humors  or  conceits ;  one  who 
conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancies  ;  one  who  grat¬ 
ifies  his  own  humors,  inclinations,  or  conceits ;  an 
eccentric  or  whimsical  person. 

“  He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  a  house  of  a  widow  woman,  and 
was  a  great  humorist  in  all  the  parts  of  his  life.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  101. 


3.  One  who  sets  himself  to  amuse  others ;  a  droll, 
a  merry-andrew. 

“The  desire  the  humorist  hath  to  be  some  body,  and  to 
have  a  name  above  those  of  common  apprehension,  wiil 
be  sure  to  actuate  the  scoffing  vein.” — Glanvill:  A  Whip 
for  the  Droll,  §  2. 

4.  One  who  is  full  of  humor  or  wit ;  one  whose 
writings  or  conversation  abounds  with  humor  or 
wit ;  a  wag,  a  wit. 

“The  reputation  of  wits  and  humorists .” — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  35. 

II.  Med.;  A  believer  in  the  humoral  pathology 
(q.  v.) ;  a  Galenist. 

hff-mor-Ist’-Ic  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humorist ,* 
- ic .]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  humorist. 

*hu’-mor-Ize,  *hu’-mour-Ize  (or  h  silent),  v.i. 
[En  g.  humor;  -ike.]  To  accommodate  one’s  self  to 
the  humor  of  any  person  or  thing. 

hu’-mor-less  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humor ; 
-less.]  Destitute  of  humor. 

hu-mor-ol’-6-gy  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Eng,  humor; 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  logos= discourse.]  The  study 
of  humor. 

hu’-mor-ous,  hu’-mour-ous  (or  h  silent),  a, 
[Eng.  humor ;  -ows.] 

1.  Moist,  damp,  wet. 

“He  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  L 

2.  Ruled  or  governed  by  the  humors  or  inclina 
tions  ;  capricious,  fickle-minded  ;  one  in  whom  one 
of  the  four  humors,  supposed  to  produce  diversity 
of  temperament,  predominated. 

“A  vain,  giddy,  shallow  humorous  youth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Supporting  the  doctrine  of  humorism. 

“So,  self-conceited,  play  the  humorous  Platonist.** 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  5. 

4.  Full  of  humor;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite 
mirth  or  laughter  ;  jocular,  playful,  witty. 

“The  story  of  the  satire  Marsyas,  who  contended  with 
Apollo,  which  I  think  is  more  humorous.”— Addison:  On 
Italy. 

5.  Sad,  sorrowful. 

“A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’ s  Labor' s  Lost,  iii.1. 

hu'-mor-ous-ly,  *hu'-mour-cus-ly  (or  h silent),, 
adv.  [Eng.  humor ous ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  capricious,  fickle,  or  whimsical  manner? 
capriciously,  eccentrically. 

“We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humorously ,  upon  no 
reasons  that  will  hold.” — Calamy. 

2.  In  a  humorous,  jocular,  or  witty  manner;  wit> 
tily,  jocosely. 

“When  a  thing  is  humorously  described,  our  burst  of 
laughter  proceeds  from  a  very  different  cause.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xi. 

hu’-mor-ous-ness,  *hu'-mofir-ous-ness  (or  h 

silent),  s.  [Eng.  humorous  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humorous,  or  led 
by  one’s  inclination  or  fancies ;  capriciousness, 
caprice,  fickleness. 

“It  must  be  extreme  humorousness  to  deny  a  Providence 
in  them.” — Goodman. 

2.  Humor,  jocularity,  playfulness,  wittiness. 

3.  Peevishness,  petulance. 

hu'-mor-some,  *ha'-mour-sbme  (or  h  silent), a 
[Eng.  humor ;  -scmie.l 

1.  Full  of,  or  led  by,  caprice  or  fancies;  capri¬ 
cious,  peevish,  petulant,  whimsical. 

“Keep  him  from  being  humoursome,  singular,  and 
phantastick.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8, 

2.  Humorous,  witty,  jocular. 

‘  *  Masquerades,  where  the  wit  of  both  sexes  is  altogether 
taken  up  in  continuing  singular  and  humorsome  die* 
guises.” — Swift. 

*hu’-mor-s6me-iy,  *hu'-mour-s6me-iy,  adv. 
[Eng.  humorsome ;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  humorsome  manner;  capriciously,  peev¬ 
ishly,  petulantly. 

2.  In  a  humorous,  playful,  or  witty  manner, 
humorously  • 

“  This  was  a  thing  humouirously  expressed,  whereas  the 
other  seems  to  be  perfect  nonsense.” — Cudworth:  lntelL 
System,  p.  107. 

thu  ’7mor-s  ome-nes  s ,  fhQ’-moQr-s&me-nesa 

(or  h  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  humorsome ;  - ness .]  Caprice ; 
the  mood  of  one  who  is  in  ill  humor  without  proper 
cause. 

“I  never  blame  a  lady  for  her  humorsomeness  so  much 
as,  in  my  mind,  I  blame  her  mother.” — Richardson , 
Grandison,  iv.  25. 

hu'^mour-Ist,  s.  [Humorist.] 
hu’-moGr-ous,  a,  [Humorous.] 
hu  -mous ,  a.  [Lat.  humus= the  ground.* 

Chem. :  Contained  in  or  derived  from  humus  oi 
vegetable  mold  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot, 
or,  w’ore,  wolf,  w8rk,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ctire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  a».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


humous-acids 

humous-acids,  s.  pi.  [Humus-acids.] 

s.  [A  nasalized  form  of  heap  (q.  y.)  ;  cogn. 
Witn  Hut.  homp ;  Low  Ger.  hump.  ]  A  swelling  or 
protuberance  ;  specifically,  a  protuberance  caused 
by  a  crooked  back. 

“I  found  upon  Ms  near  approach  that  it  was  only  a 
natural  hump.’’— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  558. 

hump  -back,  s.  [Eng.  hump,  and  back.) 

1.  A  crooked  back  ;  high  shoulders. 

“The  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family, 
[was]  born  with  an  humpback  and  very  high  nose  ” — 
Tatter,  No.  75.  6 

2.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back  ;  a  hunchback. 

3.  (PI.):  [Humpbacked-whales.] 

If  The  Bermuda  Humpback : 

Zobl. :  A  whale,  Megaptera  americana,  found  in 
Bermuda  from  March  to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  killed 
for  its  baleen  and  its  oil ;  the  negroes  eat  the  flesh. 
The  Cape  Humpback  is  M.poeskop.  [Humpbacked- 
whales.] 

.  hump  -backed,  a.  [Eng.  humpback ;  -ed.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  humped  or  crooked  back ;  hunchbacked. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor 
humpbacked  gentleman  .’’—Addison:  Spectator,  No.  529. 

humpbacked-whales,  humpbacks,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  cetaceous  genus  Megaptera.  The  flip¬ 
pers  are  one-fifth  to  one-third  the  length  of  the 
body.  They  are  akin  to  the  finners,  but  are  shorter 
and  more  robust.  A  specimen  of  Megaptera  longi- 
mana,  taken  near  Newcastle,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Berwick,  was  named  Johnston’s 
Humpbacked  Whale.  It  is  called  also  Balcenoptera 
boops.  [Bal^nopteea.] 

humped,  a.  [Eng.  hump ;  -ed.)  Having  a  hump 
or  protuberance,  especially  on  the  back. 

“The  humped  cattle  in  forests,  and  the  colonies  of 
beavers.” — Elton:  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  3. 

humped-back,  *humpt-back,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  crooked  back ;  hunch¬ 
backed. 

“A  straight-shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to  see, 
but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humpt-back .” — Guardian.  No. 

102. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  humped  or  crooked  back, 
humph,  interj.  [Hum.]  An  exclamation  of  doubt, 

deliberation,  or  contempt ;  hum. 

humph,  v.  i.  [Humph, s.]  To  mutter  an  inter jec- 
tional  sound  like  humph.  (Miss  Austen:  Mansfield 
Park,  ch.  xlv.) 

hump'-tjf-dump'-tjf,  s. 

1.  The  name  of  a  popular  pantomime. 

2.  The  leading  harlequin  in  the  pantomime  of  that 
name. 

3.  The  name  of  a  favorite  beverage  among  the 
gypsies,  made  of  ale  and  brandy  boiled  together. 

4.  An  old  legendary  name  for  an  egg. 
hump'-f,  a.  [Eng.  hump',  -y.)  Full  of  humps, 
hum -strum,  s.  [Eng.  hum,  and  strum.'] 

1.  A  Jew’s-harp  ;  a  rudely-constructed  musical  in¬ 
strument. 

2.  Music  indifferently  or  incorrectly  played, 
hu’-mu-lln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  humul(us) ;  -in.'] 
Chem.:  A  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol, 

slightly  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  contained 
in  hops. 

hum'-\l-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  humus= 
the  ground,  because  the  hop,  when  unsupported, 
creeps  along  the  ground.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cannabinaceee.  Only  known 
species  Humulus  lupulus,  the  Common  Hop. 
[Hop.] 

hu  -mus,  s.  [Lat.]  [Vegetable-mold.] 
humus  acid,  s. 

I.  Chemistry: 

1.  Gen.  (pi.) :  Acids  existing  in  vegetable  mold. 

2.  Spec,  (sing.) :  Humic-acid,  the  same  as  Ulmic 
acid  (q.  v.). 

II.  Geol.:  Humic-acids  have  the  power  of  dis¬ 
solving  peroxide  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  whenever 
peat  overlies  red  sand  or  when  a  rotten  root  pene¬ 
trates  such  sand.  (Darwin:  Formation  of  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Mold,  dtc.,  ch.  v.) 

hunch,  s.  [A  nasalized  form  of  hook  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  hump ;  a  protuberance,  especially  on  the 
back. 

2.  A  thick  piece ;  a  lump ;  as,  a  hunch  of  bread. 

3.  A  push  or  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow, 
hunch,  v.  t.  [Hunch,  s.] 

*1.  To  crook ;  to  make  hunched  or  humped. 

“Thy  crooked  mind  within  hunch’d  out  thy  back, 

And  wander’d  in  thy  limbs."  Dryden.  (Todd.) 

2.  To  give  a  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow ;  to  push. 
“Then  Jack’s  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one  an¬ 
other.” — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull,  ch.  xiii. 
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hunch  -back,  s.  [Eng.  hunch,  and  back.) 

}•  A  humpback,  a  crooked  back. 

2.  A  hunchbacked  person. 

hunch  -backed,  a.  [Eng.  hunch,  and  backed .] 
Having  a  hunched  or  crooked  back;  humpbacked. 

The  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery 
onset  of  France.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

huln^1•dle<^,  adJ‘  [Eng.  hunch’,  -ed.)  Crooked, 

The  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Dack-bone  strangely  distorted.”—  Pennant:  Brit.  Zoology: 
The  Perch. 

hfin'-di,  s.  [Hoondee.] 

*hon-dred,  *hun-dreth,  *hun-drid, 

a'~  s‘ ,  LA.  S.  hundred,  from  hund=  a  hundred,  and 
rea,  rcea— speech,  discourse,  reckoning;  Icel.  hun- 
aradh;  O.  H.  Ger.  hunterit;  O.  Fris.  hundered ; 
JLlan.  hundrede;  Sw.  hundra ,  hundrade;  Dut.  hon- 
derd;  O.  H.  Ger.  hunt;  Goth,  hand ;  Wei.  cant; 
(Tael .  ciad ;  Ir.  cead;  Lat.  centum;  Gr.  hekaton; 
bansc.  gata,  all=a  hundred.] 

A.  As  adj.  .’Ten  times  ten;  a  number  consisting 
of  ten  multiplied  tenfold. 

Eve  rich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knightes.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,853. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten ;  a  num¬ 
ber,  collection,  or  sum  consisting  of  ten  times  ten 
individuals  or  units. 

“Thei  saten  doun  by  parties  by  hundrids  and  by  fif- 
tyes.  — Wyclijfe:  Mark  vi. 

2.  A  division  of  a  county  in  England,  supposed  to 
be  named  from  originally  containing  one  hundred 
families  or  freemen. 

‘‘In  these  cases  of  felonious  destruction  of  property  the 
law  gives  to  the  parties  injured  a  civil  remedy  against  the 
hundred  in  which  the  premises  are  situated,  provided  the 
persons  damnified  go  within  seven  days  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  state  upon  oath  the  names  of  the  offenders,  if 
known,  and  become  bound  to  prosecute.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 

IF  A  long  hundred,  a  great  hundred :  The  sum  or 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

hundred-court,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“ A  hundred-court  is  only  a  larger  court-baron  being 
held  for  a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  The 
free  suitors  are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the 
registrar.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 

Hundred  Days,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  period  between  March  20, 1815,  the  day 
on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered  Paris  after  his  escape 
from  Elba,  and  June  29  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
left  it  finally. 

hundred  -  fold,  "“hundred  -  folde,  "“hundrid  - 
fold,  s.  One  hundred  times  as  many. 

hundred-legs,  s. 

Entom. :  A  centipede  (q.  v.). 

"■hundred-penny,  s.  A  tax  formerly  collected 
by  the  sheriff  or  lord  of  a  hundred.  (Eng.) 

hundred-weight,  s.  In  avoirdupois  weights,  a 
weight  containing  by  the  legal  standard  in  England 
112  pounds.  In  the  United  States  it  is  100  pounds 
avoirdupois.  It  is  subdivided  into  four  quarters. 
It  is  usually  written  cwt.,  where  c=Lat.  centum— a. 
hundred,  and  wt= Eng.  weight.  Twenty  hundred¬ 
weights  make  one  ton.  An  English  long  hundred¬ 
weight  is  180  pounds. 

hun'-dred-er,  "“hun’-dred-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  hun¬ 
dred:  -er,  -or.) 

1.  One  who  is  an  inhabitant  or  a  freeholder  of  a 
hundred. 

2.  One  who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hundred;  the 
bailiff  of  a  hundred. 

“  Hundredors,  aldermen,  magistrates,  Ac.” — Spelman: 
Of  the  Ancient  Government  of  England. 

3.  One  who  may  be  a  member  of  a  jury  in  any  dis¬ 
pute  respecting  land  in  the  hundred  to  which  he 
belongs. 

♦hun'-dred-or,  s.  [Hundbedee.] 
hiin’-dredth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng  .hundred;  -th.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred ;  next  in  order  to  the 
ninety-ninth. 

2.  Being  one  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  one  which  comes  next  after  the  ninety- 
ninth. 

2.  One  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units  into  which 
anything  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by 
a  hundred. 

hiifig,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Hang,  v.] 
hung-beef,  s.  Dried  beef;  beef  slightly  salted 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 
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Hun  gar  1-3,11,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Hungary;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hungary. 

B.  As  substantive : 

T.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hungary. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hungarians, 

Hungarian-leather,  s. 

Leather :  A  white  leather  originally  made  in  and 
imported  from  Hungary,  but  now  manufactured  in 
other  countries. 

Hungarian-lotus,  s. 

Bot.:  Nymphcea  thermalis.  (Paxton.; 
Hungarian-grass,  s.  [Millet.] 

Hun  -ga-ry,  s.  [Lat.  Named  after  the  Huns,  an 
ancient  Asiatic  race,  probably  from  Mongolia  or 
Tartary,  their  seat  being  on  the  north  of  the  great 
wall  of  China,  which  was  built  to  check  their  incur¬ 
sions.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  they 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Volga.  In  A.  D.  375  they  crossed 
the  Dnieper  and  defeated  the  Goths,  driving  them 
across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  province  of 
Pannonia  (now  Hungary).  Under  their  king, 
Attila,  in  A.  D.  434,  they  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  even  compelled  the  Romans  to  pay 
tribute.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various 
tribes  of  which  they  were  composed,  being  weak¬ 
ened  by  internal  divisions,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Goths,  who  drove  them  beyond  the  Tanais.  In 
appearance  they  were  dark,  with  small,  deep-set 
and  black  eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  no  beard.] 
Hungary-balsam,  s. 

Bot.,  dtc.:  A  balsam  derived  from  Pinus pumilio. 
Hungary-water,  s.  A  distilled  water  prepared 
from  the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary  or  other  aro¬ 
matic  substances ;  so  called  because  first  prepared 
for  a  queen  of  Hungary. 

hun -ger,  *hon-ger,  *hun-gur,  s.  [A.  S.  hung 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hungr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  hunger;  Du 
honger ;  Goth,  hubrus;  Ger.  hunger.) 

1.  A  strong  desire  for  food ;  a  craving  for  food  bj 
the  stomach ;  a  painful  sensation  caused  by  the 
want  of  food. 

“ Hunger  is  only  a  warning  of  the  vessels  being  in  such 
a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply  of  aliment.” 
— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  famine ;  a  lack  of  food. 

“And  he  ordeynde  him  souereyn  on  Egipte  and  on  al  his 
hous,  &  hungur  cam  into  al  Egipte  and  Chanaan.” — Wy. 
cliffe:  Pedis  vii. 

3.  Any  strong  or  violent  desire ;  an  eager  longing; 
as,  a  hunger  for  riches. 

“The  immaterial  felicities  we  expect  do  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  the  necessity  of  preparing  our  appetites  and  hungers 
for  them.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

hunger-baned,  a.  Afflicted  with  hunger;  starv¬ 
ing. 

“We  beyng  there  were  hunger-baned  and  famyshed, 
and  among  you  so  poore  and  nedye,  that  to  gette  our 
dayly  lyuyng,  fayne  were  we  to  sowe  lether.” — Udall:  1 
Cor.  iv. 

"■hunger  -  bit,  "“hunger  -  bitten,  a.  Afflicted, 
pained,  or  pinched  with  hunger. 

“  When  euerye  man  for  lack  is  hunger-bitten.” — Sir  J. 
Cheke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

[hunger -cure,  s. 

Med. :  An  obsolete  method  of  attempting  the  cure 
of  various  diseases  by  enjoining  excessive  absti¬ 
nence  from  food. 

*hun^er-pined,  a.  Pinched,  weakened,  or  wasted 
away  with  hunger. 

“  Some  hunger-pined,  and  some  miserably  famished  and 
starved.” — Strype:  Memorials;  Queen  Mary  (an.  1565). 

hunger-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by 
poor  feeding. 

hunger- starved,  a.  Starved  or  famished  with 
hunger;  pinched  with  want  of  food. 

“  Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

hunger-stung,  a.  Pinched  or  weakened  with 
hunger. 

hunger-weed,  s. 

Bot. ;  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

hunger- worm,  s.  Insatiable  hunger.  (Adams: 
Works,  i.  161.) 

♦huff  -ger,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hyngran;  Icel.  hun¬ 
gr  a;  O.  H.  Ger.  hunger en;  Goth,  huggrjan.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feel  the  pain  or  sensation  of  hunger; 
to  crave  for  food ;  to  want  food ;  to  be  hungry. 

2.  Fig. :  To  desire  or  long  eagerly ;  to  crave. 

“Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  hungry ;  to  starve,  to  famish. 
*hun-gered,  a.  [Eng.  hunger;  -ed.)  Hungry; 

in  want  of  food. 


b<Sil,  btfy;  p6ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bgl,  del. 
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hun'-ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  hunger;  -er.]  One  who 
hungers ;  one  who  longs  eagerly. 

♦hun'-ger-lin,  s.  [Def.]  A  kind  of  short  furred 
fobe,  so  called  because  it  was  introduced  from  Hun¬ 
gary. 

“A  letter  or  an  epistle  should  be  short-coated;  ...  a 
hungerlin  becomes  a  letter  more  handsomely  than  a 
gown.” — Howell:  Familiar  Letters. 

A.  Asadj.:  Hungry,  wanting  food,  starved,  fam¬ 
ished  ;  hence,  weak,  thin. 

“  His  beard 

Grew  thin  and  hungerly.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv.:  Hungrily;  with  keen  appetite;  like 
one  hungry. 

“They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food; 

They  eat  us  hungerly.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

♦hun-gred  (re  as  er),  a.  [Hungered.] 
hun'-gri-ly,  adv.  [English  hungry ; -ly .]  In  a 
hungry  manner ;  with  keen  appetite. 

“When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal.  ( Todd .) 

him-gry,  *hun-gri,  a.  [A.  S.  hungrig .] 

1.  Feeling  a  sensation  of  hunger;  having  a  keen 
appetite;  wanting  food. 

“  Clients  of  old  were  feasted;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  tli’  outward  door; 

Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  soon  dispatched.”  _ 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

2.  Emaciated,  thin. 

“Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  L  2. 

3.  Barren,  poor ;  not  rich  or  prolific ;  wanting  in 
sustenance. 

“In rushy  grounds  springs  are  found  at  the  first  and 
second  spit,  and  sometimes  lower  in  a  hungry  gravel.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  Longing  or  craving  eagerly  for  something. 

“Blind Orion  hungry  for  the  morn.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  ii.  198. 

hungry-rice,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  at  Sierra  Leone  to  Pas • 
palum  exile. 

hunk,  s.  [Hunch.]  A  large  lump  or  piece ;  a 
hunch. 

hunk’-er,  s.  [Hunker,  v.,  as  denoting  one  will¬ 
ing  to  sit  still,  and  disinclined  to  move  (?).]  A 
politician  of  the  Old  or  Conservative  Democratic 
party. 

huiik'-er,  v.  i.  [Nasalized  from  Icel.  hokra— 
hdka— to  sit  on  one’s  hams ;  O.  Dut.  huyeken,  huken 
=to  stoop,  to  crouch.]  To  squat  or  crouch  with  the 
body  resting  on  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

hunk -er-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  hunker,  s.;  •ism.']  The 
doctrines  or  policy  of  the  hunkers;  opposition  to 
progress. 

hunk-er§,  s.pl.  [Hunker,  v.]  The  hams,  the 
haunches. 

hunks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  connected 
with  hunk  (q.  v.) .]  A  miser ;  a  sordid,  stingy  fellow. 

“The  close  hunks  has  scraped  up  twenty  shillings.” — 
Tatler,  No.  30. 

hu-noo-man,  han'-U-man,  s.  [Sansc.,  Mah- 
ratta,  &c.] 

1.  ZoOl- :  The  sacred  monkey  of  India,  Semnopithe- 
cus  entellus.  It  is  yellowish-white,  with  the  eye¬ 
brows  black,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  so  much 
venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  that  any  European  firing 
at  one  in  a  half,  or  even  totally  wild  state,  will  find 
his  life  in  danger  from  the  people.  It  exists  in  large 
numbers  in  parts  of  India,  eating  quantities  of 
fruit. 

2.  IndianMythol.dk  Religion:  The  Indian  monkey 
god.  It  is  believed  that  R&wana,  a  man  or  monster 
in  human  form,  from  Ceylon,  having  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  King  Rama,  of  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
basely  took  away  by  force  Seeta,  the  queen  of  his 
entertainer.  To  recover  his  spouse,  and  inflict 
punishment  on  Rfiwana.  Rama  assembled  an  army 
and  made  an  expedition  to  Ceylon.  As  he  passed 
through  the  Central  Indian  jungles  he  was  joined  by 
an  army  of  monkeys  under  a  leader  called  Hunoo 
man,  who  rendered  Rama  the  most  essential  service. 
Hence  Hunooman,  formed  with  a  monkey  face,  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  India.  Rama’s 
expedition  may  actually  have  taken  place,  and  the 
monkey  army  may  have  been  the  wild  human  tribes 
of  the  jungle. 

hunt,  *hont.  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  huntian;  allied  to 
hentan— to  take,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  chase,  as  wild  animals,  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  or  killing  them;  to  search  or  follow 
after,  as  game  or  wild  animals. 

“  Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  green.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  24. 


2.  To  use,  manage,  or  direct  in  the  pursuit  of 
game  or  wild  animals. 

“  The  hounds  have  to  be  hunted  through  it  on  foot.” — 

London  Field. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  pursuit  of  game  or 
wild  animals  in ;  as,  to  hunt  a  county.  _ 

4.  To  pursue  or  chase  ga-.  j  or  wild  animals  m  or 
over ;  a^\  The  country  was  hunted  with  foxhounds. 

5.  To  earch  for,  to  seek. 

“  Not  certainly  affirming  anything,  but  by  conferring 
of  times  and  monuments,  I  do  hunt  out  a  probability.” — 

Spenser. 

6.  To  pursue ;  to  follow  close  after. 

“Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.” — 
Psalm  cxl.  I1 

7.  To  search,  to  explore. 

“  Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throughout. 

At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  follow  the  chase;  to  chase  or  pursue  game 
or  wild  animals  with  hounds,  &c. 

2.  To  pursue  game  or  wild  animals. 

“The  hounds  .  .  .  hunted  on  anything  but  a  good 
6cent.” — London  Field. 

3.  To  pursue,  to  search,  to  seek.  (PoUowed  by 
after  or  for.) 

“  He  after  glory  hunted ." 

Shakesp. •  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

hunt’S-up,  s.  A  morning  song  or  a  tune  played 
on  the  horn  under  the  windows  of  sportsmen  to 
arouse  them ;  hence,  anything  intended  or  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse. 

“  But  hunt’s-up  to  the  morn  the  feath’red  sylvans 
sing.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  §13. 

hunt,  *honte,  s.  [Hunt,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  chasing  game  or  wild 
animals  with  hounds ;  the  chase. 

“The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  huntsman. 

3.  A  pursuit. 

“  [I]  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree. 

Escaped  the  hunt."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  3. 

4.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

5.  An  association  of  hunting-men. 

“It  was  a  great  relief  to  every  member  of  the  hunt." — 

London  Field. 

6.  A  portion  of  a  country  or  district  hunted  by  a 
particular  pack  of  liounus. 

“Every  landowner  within  the  hunt  should  be  careful  to 
preserve  foxes.” — London  Field. 

7.  The  game  captured  or  killed  in  the  chase. 

“Boys,  we’ll  go  dress  our  hunt." 

Shakesp.:  Cyrabeline,  iii.  6. 

♦hunt-counter,  s.  A  hound  that  runs  back  on 
the  scent ;  a  worthless  hound. 

“You  hunt-counter,  hence !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

♦hunt-counter,  v.  i.  To  go  back  on  the  scent. 

“I  hunt-counter  thus  and  make  them  double.”— Ben 
Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  6. 

hunt-the-gowk,  s.  A  fool’s  errand. 

“I  thought,  just  to  be  sent  out  on  a  hunt-the-gowk 
errand  wi’  a  land-louper  like  that.” — Scott:  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xlv. 

hun’-ter,  *hunt-are,  s.  [Eng.  hunt;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  follows  the  chase;  one  who  hunts 
game  or  wild  animals  for  the  sake  of  killing  or  cap¬ 
turing  them ;  a  huntsman. 

2.  A  dog  employed  in  hunting ;  a  hound. 

“Of  dogs  .  .  .  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

The  housekeeper,  the  hunter.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

3.  A  horse  trained  for  and  ridden  in  hunting. 

“His  hunter  tranquilly  grazing  during  this  escapade.” 

— London  Field. 

4.  One  who  hunts,  searches,  or  seeks  for  anything; 
as,  a  house-hunter,  a  fortune-hunter. 

5.  A  hunting-watch  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  cuckoo,  Cuculus,  or  Piaya,  pluvialis. 

2.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  Hunting-spiders 
(q.v.). 

♦hunter-train,  s.  A  band  or  body  of  sportsmen. 
Hun'-ter,  prop.  noun.  [See  compounds.] 

Hunter’s  press,  s.  A  press  worked  hy  a  Hun- 
ter’s-screw  (q.  v.). 

Hunter’s-screw,  s.  A  differential  screw,  named 
after  its  inventor,  Dr.  John  Hunter.  [Differen¬ 
tial-screw.] 

♦hunt  -er-ess,  *hunt'-er-esse,  s.  [Huntress.] 


hun'-ter-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Prof.  Haughton 
after  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  of  Nagpore.]  [His- 

LOPITE.  1 

Min.:  A  Nagpore  mineral,  the  same  as  Cimolite 


(q.  v.). 

hunt ’-ing,  *hunt-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Hunt,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Chasing  or  pursuing  game  or  wild  animals.  . 

2.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  used  tor  or  m 
the  sport  of  hunting. 

“So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  hunting  quarters.” 

— London  Field. 


3.  Given  to  or  fond  of  hunting  or  the  chase. 

“All  the  hunting-boxes  and  ‘  accommodation  for  man 
and  horse  ’  in  the  neighborhood  of  Navan  have  been  taken 
by  hunting  men  either  permanently  or  for  the  season.  — 

London  Field. 


C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting 
game  or  wild  animals ;  the  chase. 

“His  love  and  devotion  to  hounds  and  hunting.”— Lon¬ 
don  Field. 

2.  Campanology :  A  term  in  change:ringing.  There 
are  two  kinds,  hunting  up  and  hunting  down.  The 
first  is  performed  on  any  number  of  bells,  by  pull¬ 
ing  after  the  bell  which  pulled  last  after  you ;  the 
second  is  accomplished  by  looking  out  for  which 
bell  strikes  first  of  the  set,  and  altering  its  number 
in  the  set  at  each  change  until  it  has  gone  through 
the  full  number  of  the  bells,  and  then  returns  to  its 
original  place.  Thus,  if  it  be  first,  it  wiH  next  be 
second,  then  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
number  of  bells,  and  return  backward  in  counting. 

If  Happy  hunting  grounds:  The  region  to  which 
the  North  American  Indians  believe  they  will  go 
when  they  die ;  a  place  where  there  will  be  ever¬ 
lasting  feasting  and  hunting. 

hunting-box,  s.  A  temporary  residence  occupied 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting ;  a  hunting-seat  or 
lodge. 

hunting-coat,  s.  A  coat,  generally  of  scarlet, 
sometimes  of  blue  or  green  cloth,  worn  in  hunting. 


hunting-cog,  s. 

Gearing:  A  tooth  in  a  cog-wheel  which  is  one 
more  than  a  number  divisible  by  the  number  in 
the  pinion  with  which  it  engages.  If  the  pinion 
contains  8  leaves  and  the  wheel  65  teeth,  the  65th, 
or  hunting-cog,  prevents  the  recurrence  of  each 
leaf  of  the  pinion  with  every  8th  cog  of  the  wheel, 
which  would  be  the  effect  were  the  relative  num¬ 
bers  8  and  64.  When  the  numbers  are  8  and  65,  the 
wheel  will  revolve  8  times  and  the  pinion  65  times 
before  the  same  leaves  and  teeth  will  be  again  en¬ 
gaged. 

hunting-dog,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Lycaon  p ictus,  one  of  the  Canidee,  but  re¬ 
sembling  the  Hyeenidee  in  having  but  four  toes  on 
the  feet.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa. 

hunting-horn,  s.  A  bugle  used  in  the  chase. 

“Whilst  a  boy,  Jack  ran  from  school, 

Fond  of  his  hunting-horn  and  pole.” 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  310. 

hunting-horse,  hunting-nag,  s.  A  horse  used 
in  hunting ;  a  hunter. 

hunting-leopard,  s.  [Cheetah.] 

hunting-lodge,  s.  A  hunting-box  (q.  v.). 

hunting-match,  s.  A  hunt,  a  chase. 

“  What  neede  wee  know  anything,  that  are  nobly  borne, 
more  than  a  horse-race,  or  a  hunting-match?” — Ben  Jon* 
son:  Discoveries . 

hunting-seat,  s.  A  hunting-box  (q.  v.). 

“Built  by  onoof  the  Grand  Dukes  for  a  hunting-seat.’1 
—-Gray:  Letter  to  his  Mother. 

hunting-spiders,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  Venantes,  a  sub-section  of  A  rancid®,  es¬ 
tablished  by  WalcknSer  for  those  spiders  which 
incessantly  run  or  leap  about  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  to  chase  and  catch  their  prey.  Some  have 
six,  others  eight  eyes.  Called  also  hunters.  [Ya- 
gantes.] 

hunting-watch,  s. 

Hor. :  A  watch  with  a  metallic  case  over  the  glass 
for  its  protection. 

Hun'-ting-don,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geography : 

1.  A  parliamentary  and  municipal  English  bor¬ 
ough,  the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire. 

2.  Huntingdonshire. 

If  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion: 

Ecclesiol.  efr  Ch.  Hist. :  The  title  by  which  one  of 
the  religious  denominations  in  England  is  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  Registrar-General’s  books.  The  lady 
referred  to  is  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (1707- 
1792).  She  was  deeply  pious,  and,  holding  Calvin- 
istic  views,  sympathized  with  Whitefield  when  he 
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separated  in  a  friendly  way  from  Wesley,  whose 
theology  was  Arminian.  Her  purse  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  were  ever  afterward  at  Whitefield’s  dis¬ 
posal,  and  as  she  felt  more  than  he  did  the  necessity 
of  church  organization,  the  denomination  which 
rose  out  of  his  zealous  labors  was  generally  called 
not  Whitefield’s,  but  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
Connexion.  When  she  died  it  is  said  that  sixty- 
four  such  chapels  existed.  The  number  officially 
enumerated.  during  the  census  of  1851  was  100.  The 
Connexion  is  so  closely  akin  to  the  Congregation- 
alist  churches  in  doctrine  and  worship  that  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  except  that  some 
of  the  former  use  a  portion  of  the  English  liturgy. 
Called  also  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connexion  and 
Huntingdonians. 

I  Hun-ting-do  -ni-3,n§,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ians.] 
Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  [Huntingdon.] 
hun'-tress,  *hunt’-er-ess,  *hunt-er-esse,  s. 
[Eng.  hunter;  -ess.]  A  female  who  follows  the 
chase  ;  a  female  hunter. 

“  A  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood, 

Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  269. 
hunts'-m3,n,  s.  [Eng.  hunt's,  and  man.] 
fl.  One  who  hunts  ;  one  who  follows  the  chase. 

“What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 

Well  may  I  guess.”  Scott:  Chase,  xlvii. 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  and 
direct  the  hounds  in  hunting. 

“Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound, 

So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound.” 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

huntsman’s  cup,  s. 

Bot.:  Sarracenia  purpurea. 

hunts'-mgtn-sMp,  s.  [Eng.  huntsman;  •ship.'] 
The  act  or  practice  of  hunting;  the  art,  skill,  or 
qualifications  of  a  huntsman. 

“At  court  your  fellows  every  day 
Give  the  art  ef  rhyming,  huntsmanship,  or  play.” 

Donne:  Love's  Exchange. 

hu'-on,  s.  [Fr.  huon—  an  owl.]  (Seethe  com¬ 
pound.) 

huon-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Microcachrys  tetragona,  a  Tasmanian  pine, 
called  also  Dacrydium  franklinii. 

hur,  *hurr,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  make  a 
thrilling  or  rolling  noise. 

“R  is  the  dog’s  letter,  and  hurretli  in  the  sound.” — Ben 
Jonson:  English  Grammar. 

hur  s.  [South  American  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  Hippo- 
mane®.  It  has  monacious  flowers,  the  males  with 
a  truncate  calyx  ;  stamens  many,  united  into  a  col¬ 
umn  ;  style  stigma  with  twelve  or  eighteen  rays; 
capsule  with  twelve  or  eighteen  cocci.  Hura  crepi¬ 
tans  is  the  Sandbox  tree,  the  word  crepitans  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  bursting  of  the  ripe  fruit  with  a  loud 
crack.  The  seeds  are  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  purgative  and  emetic, 
hur'-dle,  *her-dle,  *har-dyll,  *hur-del,  s. 

tA.  S.  hyrdel,  adimin.  from  a  base  *hur,  cogn.  with 
)ut.  horde;  Icel.  hurdhr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hurt;  Ger. 
hurde=& hurdle;  Goth,  haurds—o.  door;  Lat.  crates 
=  a  hurdle.] 

1.  Agric.:  A  rectangular  frame,  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  feet  high,  of  stakes  and  split  inter¬ 
woven  withes  of  hazel,  elm,  oak,  or  other  saplings. 
Hurdles  are  used  in  husbandry  in  making  tempo¬ 
rary  enclosures  and  fences,  each  being  secured  by  a 
ring  to  a  stake.  Hurdles  are  sometimes  made  of 
wood  and  metal. 

“The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles  and  the  flail.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  245. 

2.  Fortif. :  Twigs,  sticks,  &c.,  interwoven  closely 
and  used  as  revetments  in  embrasures  to  strengthen 
the  parapet  and,  in  an  emergency,  to  stop  breaches. 

3.  Hat-making :  A  grid  of  wood  or  wire,  on  which 
a  bunch  of  felting  hair  is  laid  for  bowing. 

*4.  Old  Law:  A  frame  or  sledge  on  which  crimi¬ 
nals  were  drawn  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

“Usually  (by  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  hu¬ 
manity  into  law),  a  sledge  hurdle  is  allowed  to  preserve 
the  offender  from  the  extreme  torment  of  being  dragged 
on  the  ground  or  pavement.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  6. 

hurdle-house,  s.  A  house  built  of  hurdles  or 
wickerwork ;  an  extremely  common  form  of  house 
building  among  many  early  races,  and  one  by  no 
means  rare  at  the  present  day. 

“It  is  still  the  old  town  of  hurdle-houses  and  white¬ 
wash.” — J.S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  445. 

hurdle-race,  s.  A  race  for  men  or  horses  over 
hurdles  or  fences. 

hGr  -die,  v.  t.  [Hurdle,  s.]  To  fence  or  hedge 
in  with  hurdles  ;  to  enclose  with  hurdles. 

“Alas,  how  chang’d  the  scene!  when  there  I  pitch’d 
Those  hurdled  cotes.”  Warton:  Eel.  5. 


hurd§,  s.  [Hards.]  The  coarse  or  refuse  parts 
of  flax. 

“That  many,  taking  his  chamberlaines  in  the  manner 
with  matches,  touchwood  and  hurds.” — P.  Holland:  Sue¬ 
tonius,  p.  192. 

hur  -dy  gur'-dy,  s.  [The  first  element  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  onomatopoetic  name  given  from  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  sound;  cf.  hur=to  snarl;  the  latter  is 
in  all  likelihood  a  reduplication.] 

1.  Mus. :  An  instrument  of  ancient  origin,  popu¬ 
lar  among  most  of  the  European  nations.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  flat  oblong  sounding-board,  upon  which 
are  stretched  four  to  six  strings  of  catgut  or  some¬ 
times  wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to 
the  tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both 
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Hurdygurdy. 

a.  Sounding-board,  b,  b.  Four  bass  strings,  c.  Two 
strings  which  are  vibrated  by  wooden  wheel  d. 
e.  Wheel  cover  taken  off.  /.  Lid  of  box  containing 
hammers,  &c. 

are  stopped  by  a  simple  apparatus  of  keys,  which 
shortens  the  vibratory  length  to  make  the  melody. 
The  strings  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  friction  of  a 
wooden  wheel  charged  with  resin  and  turned  by 
means  of  a  handle  at  one  end.  The  hurdygurdy  is 
only  adapted  to  the  production  of  melodies  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

“  Hum  !  plays,  I  see,  upon  the  hurdygurdy.” 

Foote :  Midas. 

2.  Hydraulic  Eng. :  A  water-wheel  with  radial 
buckets,  driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet.  In  common 
use  in  California. 

hu-reau'-llte,  hu-rau’-lite  (eau,  au  as  6),  s. 

[From  the  commune  of  Hureaux,  near  Limoges, 
France,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  brownish-orange,  rosy, violet, 
or  nearly  colorless  mineral,  transparent  or  trans¬ 
lucent,  of  vitreous  or  greasy  luster.  Hardness,  5; 
specific  gravity,  3T8-3T9.  Composition:  Phosphoric 
acid,37'83-38'00  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  32'85-41-80 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  6‘75-llTO ;  water,  H'60-18'00. 
Found  in  granite  at  Limoges,  in  Hureaux.  [Etym.] 

hur  -een,  s.  [Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  A  grass,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  It  is 
perhaps  the  Ghohona  grass  (q.  v.). 

hur  -k?i-rfl,hur  -ka-roo,s.  [Hind.]  An  errand- 
boy  ;  a  running-footman. 

hurl,  *harl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat,  a 
contraction  of  hurtle,  itself  a  frequentative  of  hurt 
(q.  v.).]  [Hurtle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  with  violence  ;  to  drive  with  great 
force  ;  to  send  whirling  or  whizzing  through  the  air ; 
to  dash. 

“And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 
hurl’d."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  62. 

2.  To  utter  or  emit  with  vehemence  or  impetuos¬ 
ity.  ,  _ 

3.  To  wheel ;  to  roll ;  to  carry  m  a  wheeled  con¬ 
veyance.  (Scotch.) 

4.  To  twist,  to  turn,  to  crook. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  rapidly  or  impetuously ;  to  dash. 

“  To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  450. 

2.  To  be  conveyed  or  carried  in  a  wheeled  convey¬ 
ance.  (Scotch.) 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  hurling  (q.  v.). 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  hurl  and  to  throw, 
see  Throw. 

hurl,  *hurle,  s.  [Hurl.v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  throwing  with  great  force. 

“Mountain  on  mountain  thrown 
With  threatening  hurl.”  Congreve:  Namur. 

2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance,  a  tumult,  a  riot. 

“After  this  hurle  the  king  was  faine  to  flee.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  358. 

II.  Hat-making:  The  table  on  which  the  material 
for  a  hat-body  or  the  fur  for  a  nap  is  bowed. 

hurl -bat,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  bat. ]  A  whirl-bat ; 
a  kind  of  weapon  whirled  when  used. 

“Having  strove  personally  himself e  .  .  .  at  hurlbats 
and  fist-fight.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  633. 


burl  -bone,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  bone.]  A  bone 
near  the  middle  of  the  buttock  of  a  horse. 

burl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hurl;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hurls  or  throws ;  specif.,  one  who 
plays  at  the  game  of  hurling. 

2.  Stones  used  in  the  game  of  hurling. 

3.  One  who  carries  stones  or  other  materials  in  a 
wheel-barrow.  (Scotch.) 

hur'-ley-house,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house 
very  much  out  of  repair;  a  broken-down  house. 

“Icouldhave  left  Rose  the  auld  hurleyhouse." — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  lxvii. 

hur'-lie  hac'-ket,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  small  sledge  on  which  persons  used  to  slide 
down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

2.  An  ill-hung  carriage.  (Scotch.) 

hurl-lug,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Hurl,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  dashing  with  force. 

2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance. 

“The  sign  of  its  [the  d®mon  of  Tedworth’s]  approach 
was  au  hurling  in  the  air  over  the  house.” — Glanvill:  On 
Witchcraft. 

3.  A  kind  of  game  with  ball. 

‘‘Hurling  taketh  its  denomination  from  throwing  of  the 
ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts:  to  goals,  and  to  the  country;  for 
hurling  to  goals  there  are  fifteen  or  thirty  players,  more 
or  less,  chosen  out  on  each  side,  who  strip  themselves,  and 
then  join  hands  in  ranks,  one  against  another;  out  of 
those  ranks  they  match  themselves  by  pairs,  one  embrac¬ 
ing  another,  and  so  pass  away;  every  of  which  couple  are 
to  watch  one  another  during  this  play.” — Carew:  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

*hurl-ment,  *hurle'-ment,  s.  [English  hurl; 
-ment.]  Confusion. 

“  The  hurlement  made  by  the  change  of  place.” — Dan¬ 
iel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  200. 

hur'-ly,  hur-ljf-bur-ly,  s.  [French  lmrler— to 
howl ;  Ital.  urlare,  from  Lat.  ululo,  from  ulula— 
an  owl ;  the  second  element  is  a  reduplication. 
(Trench.)]  [Howl.]  A  commotion,  a  tumult,  a 
bustle,  an  uproar.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
v.  1.) 

The  origin  of  this  combination,  “  hurly-burly,” 
is  ascribed  to  two  neighboring  families  named  Hur- 
leigh  and  Burleigh,  who  filled  their  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  contests  and  violence. 

“  When  the  hurlyburly’s  done, 

When  the  battle’s  lost  and  won.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth. 

hiir-o,  hur '-on,  subst.  [Latinized  from  North 
American  Indian  Huron.] 

Ichthyology :  , 

1.  (Of  the  form  huro) :  A  genus  of  Percid®.  Huro 
nigricans  is  found  in  Lake  Huron.  In  that  region 
it  is  called  Black-bass,  and  is  largely  used  for  food. 

2.  (Of  the  form  huron) :  The  fish  described 
under  1. 

hur -6 -nl-ij,,  s.  [Named  from  Lake  Huron,  the 
fossils  being  found  on  Drummond  Island.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Orthoceratites  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  of  Lake  Huron.  Three  species 
are  known. 

Hiir-6'-m-?in,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Huron;  suff. 
•ian.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Lake  Huron. 

2.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  old  strata  there 
deposited.  [Huronian-rocks.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.  (pi.) :  The  Huronian-rocks  (q.  v.). 

Huronian-rocks,  Huronean-formation,  s. 

Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Sir  William  Logan  to  a 
series  of  strata  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  quartzite  with  great  masses 
of  greenish  chloritic  schist,  sometimes  containing 
pebbles  derived  from  the  Laurentian  rocks.  The 
Huronian-rocks  are  about  18,000  feet  thick.  No  or¬ 
ganic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  and 
limestones  are  rare,  though  one  has  been  found  300 
feet  thick,  which  may  yet  be  proved  originally  to 
have  had  connection  with  organic  life.  They  are 
believed  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  and  lie  un- 
conformably  on  the  Laurentians. 

hur  on-Ite,  s.  [So  called  from  Lake  Huron,  one 
of  the  greatlakes.j  [Def.]  (Dana.) 

Min. :  According  to  T.  b.  Hunt,  a  variety,  or  sub- 
variety,  of  Fahlunite.  It  is  a  yellowish-green  min¬ 
eral,  with  waxy  or  pearly  luster,  having  a  hardness 
of  3-3’5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2-86.  It  is  found 
in  hornblendic  boulders  near  Lake  Huron. 

hur-rak',  hur-ra’,  interj.  &  s.  [Dan.  &  Sw. 

7wtrra=  hurrah  ;  hurra= to  salute  with  cheers;  the 
older  form  is  huzzah  (q.  v.).] 


btfil,  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion, 


Cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dql. 


hurrah 
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husband 


A.  .4s  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  joy, 
applause,  approbation,  welcome,  or  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“ Hurraht  hurrah!  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre.” 

Macaulay:  Ivry. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  shout  of  acclamation,  applause, 
welcome,  or  encouragement. 

hur-rah',  hur-ra  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Hurrah,  interj.'] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  utter  hurrahs  or  shouts  of  accla¬ 
mation,  applause,  or  encouragement. 

B.  Trans.:  To  salute,  receive  or  welcome  with 
hurrahs. 

h&rr-burr,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  English 
burr  (q. v.).] 

Bot.:  Arctium  lappa.  [Burdock.] 
hur’-rl-g,,  a.  [The  native  Indian  name.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  serpents,  fanjily  Colubrid®,  in¬ 
stituted  by  Daudin  for  the  reception  of  some  Indian 
species  of  snakes. 

hur'-rl-cane,  *hur-ri-ca'-n6,  s.  [Sp.  hurracan, 
from  Caribbean  huracan ;  Fr.  ouragan ;  Ger.  orkan ; 
Dan.  orkaan.] 

1.  A  violent  storm  or  tempest  of  wind  (they  pre¬ 
vail  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
Chinese  seas) ;  a  typhoon,  a  whirlwind,  a  cyclone 

(q.  v.). 

“I  shall  speak  next  of  hurricanes.  These  are  violent 
storms,  raging  chiefly  among  the  Carribbee  islands.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.t  ch.  vi. 

2.  Anything  which  sweeps  along  violently  like  a 
hurricane. 

“I  am  possessed 

With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadful  hurricane .” 

Massinger:  Unnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 

hurricane -deck,  s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  upper  deck  above  the  cabins  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  river  or  lake  steamboat. 

2.  A  raised  platform  on  an  ocean-going  steam- 
vessel.  extending  from  side  to  side,  above  deck 
amidships  ;  a  station  for  the  officer  in  command. 

hur'-ried,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Hurry,  v. ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Urged,  driven,  or  pressed  forward ;  impelled  to 
speed. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry;  marked  by  haste  or  hurry, 
hasty ;  as,  a  hurried  meeting. 

hur’-ried-ljf,  adv.  [English  hurried;  -ly.]  In  a 
hurried  manner  ;  with  hurry  or  haste. 

hur  -ried-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurried ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurried ;  haste,  hastiness, 
hur'-ri-er,  s.  [Eng .  hurry; -er.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  hurries. 

2.  Mining :  One  who  draws  a  corve  or  wagon  in  a 
coal-mine. 

hur’-rle§,  s.pl.  [Hurry,  s.] 
hur'-ry,  *hor-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Sw.  hurra  =  to 
Bwing  or  whirl  round ;  hurr  =  haste,  hurry ;  Dan. 
hurre=to  buzz,  to  hum  ;  Icel.  hurr=  a  noise.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  hasten,  to  urge  on;  to  impel  to  greater 
6peed  ;  to  push  or  to  act  with  more  or  greater  haste ; 
to  quicken. 

“  Where  rising  masts  .  .  .  echo  to  the  shouts 
Of  hurried  sailor.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,464. 

2.  To  push  forward  ;  to  do  or  perform  with  greater 
speed  ;  to  cause  to  be  done  with  more  haste ;  to  ex¬ 
pedite,  to  accelerate  ;  as,  to  hurry  on  work. 

3.  To  drive  or  urge  on  confusedly. 

“  Thence  hurried  back  to  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  603. 

4.  To  drive  or  urge  thoughtlessly  ;  to  cause  to  act 
thoughtlessly  or  precipitately  ;  to  impel.  (Usually 
with  an  indirect  object  governed  by  a  preposition.) 

“Those  follies  into  which  pride  endanger  frequently 
hurried  his  brother  chieftains.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
sh.  xiii. 

II.  Mining:  To  draw,  as  a  corve  or  wagon  in 
coal-mines. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hasten;  to  move  or  act  with 
haste,  celerity,  or  precipitation. 

“ Hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  34. 

hur'-ry  (pi.  hur-rle§),  s.  [Hurry,  p.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hurrying  or  hastening;  undue  haste; 
precipitancy,  bustle,  urgency,  confusion. 

“  Things  were  in  a  hurry  for  the  preparation.” — Usher: 
Annals  (an.  3966). 

2.  (PI.):  Staiths  or  timber  framings,  onto  which 
coal-trucks  are  run,  and  from  which  they  discharge 
their  loads  by  means  of  spouts  to  the  holds  of  the 

ships. 


II.  Music:  The  technical,  theatrical,  or  stage 
name  for  a  tremolo  passage  on  the  violin,  or  a  roll 
on  the  drum.  The  ‘  ‘  hurry  ”  is  generally  played  as 
a  preparation  for  the  culminating  point  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  incident,  the  leading  to  a  “  picture,”  during 
stage  struggles  or  like  exciting  actions. 

hurry-scurry,  hurry-skurry,  adv.  In  a  hurry 
or  bustle,  confusedly. 

“Run  hurry-skurry  round  the  floor.” 

Gray:  A  Long  Story. 

hur '-rjf-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Hurry,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  in  a  hurry ; 
haste,  hurry. 

hur'-r^-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hurrying;  -ly.]  In 
a  hurrying  manner ;  with  haste  or  hurry  ;  hastily. 

hurst,  s.  [A.  S.  hyrst;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
hurst ;  Sw.  hurst  =  a  shrub,  a  thicket ;  allied  to 
hurdle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  grove  or  wood,  a  thicket.  (It 
occurs  frequently  as  an  element  in  names  of  places ; 
as  Penhurst,  Stapletotrsf,  &c.) 

"  Each  rising  hurst, 

Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  charge  representing  a  small  group  of 
trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  mount  or  base. 

2.  Mach. :  The  ring  or  collar  of  a  trip-hammer 
helve  bearing  the  trunnions  on  which  it  oscillates. 

hurst'-bee$h,  s.  [Eng.  hurst ,  and  beech.] 

Bot. :  Carpinus  betulus,  the  Hornbeam. 

hurt,  *hert-en,  *hirt-en,  *hirt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

hurter,  heur ter = to  knock,  to  push,  to  dash  against, 
a  word  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Wei.  hyrddhu— to  push, 
to  assault;  hwrdd=  a  push,  a  thrust ;  Ital.  urtare= 
to  knock,  to  dash  against;  Dut.  horten= to  jolt,  to 
shake ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hurten— to  dash  against.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  knock  or  dash  against ;  to  strike 

“And  he  him  hurteth  with  his  hors  adoun.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,618. 

2.  To  cause  physical  pain  to ;  to  wound ;  to  pain 
by  some  bodily  harm  ;  to  bruise. 

“  So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,651. 

3.  To  cause  mental  pain  to ;  to  wound  the  feelings 
of;  to  annoy,  to  grieve. 

“  The  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his  Church." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  To  damage ;  to  impair  in  value,  quality,  or  use¬ 
fulness  ;  to  cause  injury,  loss,  or  detriment  to. 

“  Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret.” 

Tennyson:  Miller’s  Daughter,  209. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  pain,  injury,  damage,  or  harm;  to  be 
hurtful. 

“Cupide  which  maie  hurte  and  hele 
In  loue’s  cause.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  viii. 
*2.  To  stumble. 

“If  ony  man  wander  in  the  dai  he  hirtith  not.” — Wy- 
cliffe:  John  xi.  9. 

hurt  (1),  *hort,  *hurte,  s.  [Hurt,  p.] 

1.  A  wound,  a  bruise;  anything  which  causes 
physical  pain. 

“  He  received  seven  hurts  i’  the  body.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

2.  Injury,  harm,  detriment,  loss  or  damage. 

“Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt." 

Shakesp. .  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

hurt, pa. par.  or  a.  [Hurt,  p.] 
hGrt  (2),  heart,  s.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  An  azure  or  blue  rondle ;  supposed  by  some 
to  represent  a  hurt  or  wound,  by  others  the  hurtle- 
berry,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

hurt'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hurt;  - er .]  One  who  or 
that  which  hurts  or  does  harm. 

“I  shall  not  be  a  hurter  ii  no  helper.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  King  and  No  King,  v. 

hurt  -er  (2) ,  s.  [Fr.  heurtoir,  from  heurter=to 
dash  against.] 

1.  Fort. :  A  timber  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  slope  as  a  revetment,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
parapet  by  the  wheels  of  the  gun. 

2.  Ordnance :  Pieces  of  wood  or  iron  at  the  front 
of  the  chassis  to  prevent  the  top  carriage  from  run¬ 
ning  off  when  “in  battery.”  The  counter-hurter  is 
a  similar  piece  at  the  rear  of  the  chassis  for  check¬ 
ing  the  recoil  of  the  carriage. 

3.  Vehic.:  Abutting-pieceonanaxle.  A  strength¬ 
ening-piece  placed  against  a  shoulder  of  an  axle. 


Mrt’-fftl,  a.  [Eng.  hurt;  -ful(l).]  Causing  or 
tending  to  cause  hurt,  harm,  injury,  loss  or  detri¬ 
ment  ;  injurious,  harmful,  mischievous,  damaging, 
baneful,  noxious. 

“None  of  them  are  hurtful,  but  loving  and  holy.  — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

hurt'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hurtful;  -ly.]  _  In  a 
hurtful  manner ;  so  as  to  hurt  or  damage;  injuri¬ 
ously,  perniciously,  mischievously. 

hGrt  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurtful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurtful;  injuriousness, 
noxiousness,  perniciousness. 

*hSr'-tle,  *hor-tle,  *hur-tell,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  fre¬ 
quent.  from  hurt  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dash,  to  throw,  to  hurl. 

2.  To  move  or  whirl  round  rapidly. 

“  His  harmfull  club  he  gan  to  hirtle  hye.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  42. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet  or  dash  together  with  noise:  to  clash; 
to  meet  in  shock  or  encounter. 

“Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air.” 

Gray:  Fatal  Sisters. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  the  clash  of  arms  or  of 
fighting. 

11  The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  to  press,  to  rush,  to  hurry. 
“Now  hurtling  round.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  29. 

hur'-tle-ber-ry,  s.  [Whortleberry.] 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 
hdrt’-less,  *hurt-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  hurt;  -less.] 

1.  Doing  or  causing  no  hurt,  harm,  or  injury; 
harmless,  innoxious,  innocent. 

“Gentle  dame,  so  hurtless  and  so  true.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  8L 

2.  Receiving  no  hurt,  harm,  or  injury;  unhurt, 
uninjured,  without  hurt. 

hurt'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hurtless;  -ly.]  With¬ 
out  doing  hurt,  harm,  or  injury. 

“Both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurtlessly  have  per¬ 
formed  that  match.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

fhurt'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurtless ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurtless,  harmless,  or  in¬ 
noxious  ;  harmlessness,  innocence, 
hurt'-slc-kle,  s.  [Eng.  hurt,  and  sickle.] 

Bot. :  Centaurea  cyanus. 
hurt-^,  a.  [Eng.  hurt  (2),  s. ,’  -y.] 

Her.:  Sown  or  strewed  with  hurts,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  number. 

hu§ -band,  *hus-bond,  *hus-bonde,  *huse- 
bonde,  s.  [A.  S.  husbonda,  from  Icel.  husb6ndi~ 
the  master  of  a  house,  contracted  from  husbdandi, 
or  hilsbiiandi,  from  hils=  a  house,  and  buandi— 
dwelling,  pr.  par.  of  bfia— to  dwell;  D an. huusbond; 
Sw.  husbonde.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  master  of  a  house;  the  male  head  of  a 
household. 

“  The  husebonde  warneth  his  hus  thus.” — Old  Eng.  Hom¬ 
ilies,  i.  246. 

*2.  A  husbandman,  a  farmer,  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
“Like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husband’s  toil. 

Is  often  seen  full  freshly  to  have  flourished.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  29. 

3.  A  man  joined  to  a  woman  in  marriage ;  the 
correlative  to  wife. 

“  By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in 
law.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

*4.  The  male  of  animals. 

“Even  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold, 

Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy  fold.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iii.  595. 
*5.  One  who  is  frugal  and  thrifty ;  a  good  and 
frugal  manager ;  an  economist. 

“  Some,  who  are  husbands  of  their  oil,  pour  at  first  the 
oil  alone.” — Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

II.  Naut.:  A  person  engaged  by  the  owners  of  a 
ship  to  take  the  management  and  superintendence 
of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  purchase  of  stores,  its 
repair  and  equipments,  payment  of  freights,  &c., 
commonly  called  the  ship’s  husband. 

hu§'-baad,i;.  t.  [Husband,  s.] 

1.  To  till,  to  cultivate. 

“Bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled  with  excel 
lent  endeavor.” — Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

2. _  To  manage  with  frugality  or  economy  ;  to  econ¬ 
omize  ;  to  use  in  the  manner  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  and  greatest  results. 

“For  my  means,  I’ll  husband  them  so  well, 

They  shall  go  far.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

*3.  To  provide  with  a  husband. 

“Being so  father’d  and  so  husbanded." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


husbandable 
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hutch 


hu§  -band-able,  a.  [Eng.  husband;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  husbanded  or  managed  with 
economy. 

hu§’-band-less,  a.  [Eng.  husband;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  a  husband  ;  having  no  husband. 

“  A  widow  husbandless,  subject  to  fears.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 
*hu§  -band-1?,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  husband;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frugal,  thrifty,  economical. 

■‘The  greatest  want  is  industrious,  painefull,  and  hus¬ 
bandly  inhabitants  to  tille  and  trimme  the  ground.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  165. 

B.  As  adv. :  Frugally,  economically. 

hu§  -band-man,  *hus-bond-man,  *hus-bonde- 
man,  *hous-bonde-man,  s.  [Eng.  husband; 
-man.  ] 

*1.  The  master  of  a  family  or  household. 

“Sike  lay  the  husbondman,  whos  that  the  place  is, 
Bedrid  upon  a  couche  now  he  lay.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,350. 

2.  A  farmer ;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  soil ;  one 
engaged  in  farming  or  agriculture. 

“  The  husbandman  selfe  to  come  that  way, 

Of  customs  for  to  survewe  his  ground.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Feb. 

hu§ -band-ry,  *hows-bonde-rye,  *hus-bond- 

rle,  s.  [Eng.  husband  :  -ry .] 

*1.  The  management  of  a  housenoia  or  domestic 
affairs;  domestic  oconomy. 

“The  women  naue  all  the  aoyng  m  nousveping  and 
husbandrie." — Goldyng Justine,  fo.  181. 

*2.  Thrift,  frugality,  economy. 

“  He  had,  with  much  husbandry,  collected  :  great  treas¬ 
ure.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  husbandman 
or  farmer;  farming;  the  tillage  or  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  agriculture. 

“The  difference  between  an  acre  of  land  sown  with 
wheat,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  without  any 
husbandry  upon  it.” — Locke. 

4.  The  products  of  husbandry  or  farming. 

“Her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  husbandry  and 
cultivation ,  see  Cultivation. 

hush,  *hust,  *huishte,  *huyst,  interj.,  a.  &  s. 
[An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  Whist.] 

A.  As  interj. :  Be  still,  be  silent. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Silent,  still,  quiet,  hushed. 

“The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  bolow 
As  hush  as  death.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*C.  As  subst. :  Silence,  stillness,  quiet. 

“The  villainous  centrebits 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless 
nights.”  Tennyson :  Maud,  I.  i.  42. 

hush,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hush,  interj .] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet,  to  tranquilize,  to 
repress  the  noise  of. 

“The  salt  sea  water  passes  by 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye.” 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  xix. 

2.  To  allay,  to  appease,  to  calm. 

“And  hush  my  deepest  grief  of  all.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xix. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  still,  quiet,  or  silent. 

IT  To  hush  up :  To  suppress,  to  keep  back,  to  keep 
concealed  or  secret. 

hush-money,  s.  Money  paid  or  reoeived  to  keep 
back  information  or  facts  ;  a  bribe  to  secure  silence. 

“A  poor  chambermaid  has  sent  in  ten  shillings  out  of 
her  hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt.” — Guardian,  No.  26. 

hush'-Sl-by,  interj.  [Hush.]  Used  by  mothers 
and  nurses  in  lulling  children  to  sleep. 

hush'-ing,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  flushing .] 
[Flush,  c.] 

Mining : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  one  mode  of  exposing  and 
collecting  ore.  In  a  ravine  where  surface  ore  is 
exposed  or  but  lightly  covered,  a  body  of  water  is 
dammed  and  then  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
ravine,  tearing  up  the  earth  and  stones  and  expos¬ 
ing  new  surfaces,  whence  the  ore  is  gathered. 

2.  A  process  of  clearing  water  from  the  surface  of 
ore,  in  stream  works,  by  diverting  and  directing 
streams  of  water  thereon. 

husk,  *huske,  s.  [Properly  hulsk,  from  hulen= 
to  hide,  to  cover  ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  huljan= to  cover ; 
i)ut.  hulse ;  Low  Ger.  hulse;  M.  H.  Ger.  hulsche; 
Ger.  hulse  =  a  husk,  a  shell.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  external  integument  of  certain  fruits 
or  seed3  of  plants  ;  a  glume ;  a  hull ;  a  rind. 

“The  verai  huskes  and  coddes,  wherwith  the  hogges 
were  fedde.” — Udall:  Luke  xv. 


*2.  Fig.  :  A  case,  a  frame,  a  shell,  a  skeleton. 

“Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) ;  The  dry  envelopes  of  either  flowers 
or  fruits.  {Loudon.) 

2.  Milling :  The  supporting  frame  of  a  run  of  mill¬ 
stones. 

husk,  v.  t.  [Husk,  s.]  To  strip  off  the  husks,  or 
external  covering  of. 

“In  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked.” 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 
husked,  a.  [lE.ng.husk;  - ed .] 

1.  Having  or  bearing  a  husk ;  covered  with  a  husk. 

2.  Stripped  of  the  husk. 

husk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  husk;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  strips  off  the  husks  of  fruits  or  seeds. 

husk  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  husky  (2) ;  -ly.]  In  a  husky 
manner  or  voice ;  hoarsely. 

husk  -I-ness,  s.  [English  husky  (2) ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  husky  ;  hoarseness. 
hiisk'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Husk,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  stripping  off 

the  husks  of  fruits,  seeds,  &c.  ( Longfellow :  Song 

f  Hiawatha,  xiii.) 

2.  A  husking-bee  (q.  v.). 

husking-bee,  s.  A  meeting  or  gathering  of 
friends  and  neighbors  at  a  farmer’s  house,  to  assist 
in  husking  the  corn.  [Bee  (1),  II.  2.] 
husking-peg,  s.  A  pin  or  claw  worn  upon  the 
hand  to  assist  in  tearing  open  the  shuck  when  husk¬ 
ing  Indian  corn. 

husk’-?  (1) ,  a.  [Eng.  husk’  -y.]  Abounding  in 
husks  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  husks  ;  rough. 

“  Out  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away.” 

Addison:  Virgil ;  Georgic  iv. 

husk'-?  (2),  a.  [A  corruption  of  husty  or  hausty 
=  inclined  to  cough,  from  haust;  A.  S.  hwdsta=  a 
cough.]  Hoarse,  harsh,  not  sharp  or  clear  (said  of 
the  voice). 

“  Proser  was  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirkit 
Grew  husky."  Anstey:  Pleader's  Guide. 

hu  -SO,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hUso;  M.  H. 
Ger.  hUso,  hUsen:  N.  H.  Ger.  hausen;  Bohem.  wyz, 
wyza,  ivyzina;  Pol.  wyz,  wyzinai;  Hung.  viza. 
{ Mahn.)] 

Ichthy.:  Acipenser  huso,  the  Beluga  or  Isinglass 
Sturgeon.  It  is  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  weighs  twelve  hundred  pounds.  One 
mentioned  by  Cuvier  reached  _  three  thousand 
pounds.  It  inhabits  the  great  rivers  falling  into 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  best  isinglass  is 
made  from  its  air-bladder. 

hu§-§ar',  *hUS-ar,  s.  [Hungarian  huszar=the 
twentieth,  from  /iusz=twenty,  so  called  because 
Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
A.  D.  1458-1490,  raised  a  corps  of  horse-soldiers,  in 
1458,  by  commanding  that  one  man  should  bechosen 
out  of  every  twenty  in  each  village  (Skeat).]  Origi¬ 
nally  one  of  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia,  now  one  of  the  light  cavalry  of  European 
armies. 

hu§  -§If,  s.  [A  corruption  of  housewife  (q.v.).] 
A  lady’s  companion  or  case  for  holding  needles, 
thimble,  cotton,  worsted,  &c. 

HuSS’-lte,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  John  Huss 
(Def.)  ;  huss,  in  Bohemian=a  goose.] 

Church  and  Civil  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Huss  [B.]. 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.) :  The  followers  of  John  Huss, 
who  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at  Hussinatz  in 
Bohemia,  about  A.  D.  1370,  and  became  priest  in 
1400.  Huss  was  a  realist  in  philosophy,  and  adopted 
the  views  of  Wycliffe,  whose  works  he  translated, 
giving  great  offense  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
Huss  appeared  by  citation  before  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and,  though  provided  with  a  safe-con¬ 
duct  from  the  Emperor  Siegmund,  or  Sigismund,  he 
was  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  burned  alive  July  6,1415, 
as  was  his  disciple  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  May  30, 
1416.  By  the  decision  of  this  Council,  the  request 
of  the  Bohemian  laity  to  communicate  under  two 
kinds  was  refused.  The  treatment  of  Huss  exasper¬ 
ated  his  followers,  and  led  to  a  religious  war  in 
which  great  ferocity  and  cruelty  were  manifested 
on  both  sides.  The  Hussite  leaders  were  John 
Ziska,  or  Zizka,  and  after  his  death  Procopius. 
Sigismund  commanded  the  imperial  forces.  The 
Hussites  fortified  a  mountain  near  Prague  which 
they  called  Mount  Tabor.  [Tabokites.]  Ziska  was 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  a  hundred 
engagements  and  sieges,  though,  losing  his  second 
eye  by  an  arrow,  the  first  having  been  destroyed  in 
his  youth,  he  had  to  lead  without  the  gift  of  sight. 
He  died  Oct.  12,  1424,  soon  after  he  had  obtained 


religious  liberty  for  Bohemia.  Before  this  the 
Hussites  had  begun  to  split  into  minor  sects,  as  the 
Orebites,  or  Horebites.  the  Orphanites,  and  the 
Calixtines  (q.v.).  In  1433,  the  Calixtines  were  con¬ 
ciliated  by  the  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity. 
[Utraouists.]  By  the  treaty  of  1435,  Siegmund 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  an  uneasy  state.  The  Hussite 
troubles  prepared  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  Refor¬ 
mation. 


hu§'-§?,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Aitsm/e^housewife 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  female  head  of  a  house  or  family ;  a  house¬ 
wife. 

“I  dropt  purposely  my  hussy." — Richardson:  Pamela, 


*2.  A  thrifty  woman  ;  an  economist. 

3.  A  pert,  forward  girl ;  a  jade  ;  a  jilt. 

“And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little  hussy, 
you.” — Goldsmith:  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

4.  A  lady’s  companion  ;  a  case  for  holding  needles, 
thimble,  cotton,  &c. 

hust'-Ing,  s.  [A.  S.  hitsting,  from  Icel.  husthing 
=  a  council  or  meeting:  hiis=a  house,  and  thing= 
(1)  a  thing,  (2)  an  assembly,  a  meeting  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  legislation.] 

*1.  A  meeting,  a  council. 

*2.  PI. :  A  court  formerly  held  in  many  cities  of 
England ;  specif.,  a  court  held  within  the  city  of 
London  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
Sheriffs.  It  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  land  within  the  city. 

"It  cometh  from  the  hustings,  the  principal  and  high¬ 
est  court  in  London,  as  also  in  Winchester,  Lincolne, 
York,  Ac.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

3.  PI. :  A  temporary  platform  from  which  candi¬ 
dates  addressed  the  electors  during  parliamentary 
elections.  The  use  of  hustings  was  abolished  by 
the  Ballot  Act  of  1872. 

“The  progress  of  a  candidate  can  possibly  be  from  the 
hustings  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  back  to  the  hust¬ 
ings.”  — Tooke :  To  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  1796. 

hus’-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  hutselen=to 
shake  up  and  down :  a  frequent,  from  O.  Dan. 
hutsen ;  Dan.  hotsen=to  shake.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  shake  together  in  confusion;  to 
jostle  ;  to  push  or  shove  about  roughly  or  rudely. 

“The  Irish  disarmed,  stripped  and  hustled,  clung  for 
protection  to  the  English  officers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

IT  To  get  up  and  hustle :  To  work;  to  work  hard; 
to  move  quickly. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  crowd;  to  press  roughly  or  rudely  ; 
to  jostle;  to  move  with  difficulty;  to  shamble. 

hus'-tler,  s.  [Eng.  hustl{e) ;  -er.]  An  energetic, 
enthusiastic  man  of  business, 
hus-wife,  s.  [Housewife,  s.] 
hus-wife,  v.  t.  [Housewife,  v.] 
hus-wife-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Housewifely.] 
hus-wif-er-y,  s.  [Housewifery.] 

hut,  s.  [Fr.  hutte,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hutta;  Ger. 
hiitte=& hut ;  Sp.  huta;  Dut.  hut ;  Dan.  hytte ;  Sw. 
liydda;  Sansc .  kuti.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  house,  hovel,  or  cottage; 
a  mean  dwelling,  a  cot,  a  wooden  structure  for 
shelter. 

“Some  of  them  going  into  their  huts  to  sleep.” — Dam- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1691). 

II.  Technically : 

1 .  Firearms :  The  back-end  or  body  of  the  breech- 
pin  of  a  musket. 

2.  Mil.:  A  wooden  structure  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  shelter  of  soldiers  in  camp. 

hut-urn,  s. 

Archceol. :  A  name  given  to  small  cinerary  urns  of 
Etruscan  pottery,  which  are  in  the  form  of  rude 
huts  of  skins,  stretched  on  cross-poles.  They  have 
been  found  on  and  near  the  Alban  Mount,  and  are 
of  very  high  antiquity,  the  sepulchral  furniture  of 
the  earliest  races  of  Italy,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome. 

fhut,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Hut,s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  place  or  quarter  in  tiuts;  as,  to  hut 
troops. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

hut$h,  *huche,  *hucche,  s.  [Fr.  huche;  from 
Low  Lat.  hutica ,  a  word  probably  of  Teutonic  ori¬ 
gin-] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  box,  chest,  bin,  coffer  or  other  receptacle ;  as, 
a  grain-hutch,  a  rabbit -hutch,  &c. 

“A  miller  in  his  boulting  hutch 
Drives  out  the  pure  meale  neerely.” 

Browne:  Britannia' s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  2. 

2.  A  kneading-trough. 

3.  A  measure  of  two  Winchester  bushels. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan.  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  del. 


hutch 
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II.  Technically : 

1.  Milling:  The  case  of  a  flour-bolt;  a  bolting 
hutch. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  A  low-wheeled  car  adapted  to  run  on  a  track 
in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  to  be  lifted  on  the  cage  to 
the  surface,  and  then  run  off  to  the  dumping  chute, 
by  which  its  contents  are  carried  to  wagons. 

(2)  A  cistern  or  box  for  washing  ores. 

*hutgh,  v.  t.  [Hutch,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  store,  hoard,  or  lay  up  ;  as  in  a 
hutch  or  chest. 

“  She  hutched  th’  all-worshiped  ore,  and  precious  gems, 
To  store  her  children  with.”  Milton:  Comus,  719. 

2.  Min.:  To  separate  and  clean  ore  by  washing  in 
a  sieve 

hut§li'-i£ig,  s.  [Hutch,  v.] 

Mining :  The  separation  of  ore  in  a  sieve,  which 
is  suspended  from  a  lever  or  held  in  the  hands  and 
agitated  in  a  vat  of  water. 

hut$ll'-In-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Miss  Hutchings, 
of  Bantry,  a  zealous  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifer®,  family  Lepidid®. 
The  petals  are  small ;  the  filaments  without  scales, 
the  stigma  sessile,  the  pod  broadly  oblong,  obtuse, 
much  compressed,  the  valves  keeled,  the  septum 
narrow,  two  seeds,  not  margined,  on  each  cell. 
Hutchinsia  petrcea,  a  small  plant  two  to  four  inches 
high,  is  found  on  limestone  rocks  in  the  west  of 
England  and  in  Wales. 

Hutgh-in-so'-nl-gng,  s.  [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.,  &c.  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  John  Hutch¬ 
inson,  a  native  of  Spennithorne,  in  Yorkshire  (1674- 
1737).  He  believed  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  con¬ 
tain  a  complete  system  of  natural  science,  as  well 
as  of  theology.  He  opposed  the  Newtonian  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  often  departed  from  the  literal  inter- 

Eretation  of  “the  sacred  text.  Many  divines  embraced 
is  views,  but  he  never  founded  a  sect. 

“The  Hutchinsonians  were  combined  in  an  extreme  dis¬ 
like  for  rationalism.” — Leslie  Stephen:  English  Thought  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  i.  390. 

hutt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Hut,  v.) 

Hut-to'-nl-gin,  a.  [ Hutton ,  a  proper  name  (see 
defj  ;  suff .  - ian .] 

Creol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  geology. 

Huttonian-theory,  s. 

Geol. :  The  theory  first  published  by  Dr.  Hutton, 
in  1788,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  developed  in 
1795.  He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  cos¬ 
mogony  and  geology,  believing  the  latter  to  be  in  no 
way  concerned  with  “  questions  as  to  the  origin  of 
things.”  He  says  that— 

“The  ruins  of  an  older  world  are  visible  in  the  present 
structure  of  our  planet,  and  the  strata  which  now  com¬ 
pose  our  continents  have  been  once  beneath  the  sea,  and 
were  formed  out  of  the  waste  of  preexisting  continents. 
The  same  forces  are  still  destroying,  by  chemical  decom¬ 
position  or  mechanical  violence,  even  the  hardest  rocks 
and  transporting  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where  they 
are  spread  out  and  form  strata  analogous  to  those  of  more 
ancient  date.  Although  loosely  deposited  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean,  they  become  afterward  altered  and  con¬ 
solidated  by  volcanic  heat,  and  then  heaved  up  fractured 
and  contorted.” 

Hutton  was  the  precursor  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
whose  views  were  essentially  the  same,  and  who 
procured  for  them  large  acceptance  among  geolo¬ 
gists.  Professor  Huxley  called  the  Huttonian  theory 
Uniformitarianism  (q.  v.).  [Geology,  Plutonists, 
Vulcanists.] 

*hfi-vette',  s.  [Fr.] 

Mil. :  A  covering  for  the  head  for  a  soldier, 
hux,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  fish,  as  for  pike, 
with  hooks  and  lines  attached  to  floating  bladders. 

hux  -ter,  s.  [Huckster.] 

Huy-ge  -ni-an,  a.  [From  Hugenius,  the  Latin¬ 
ized  name  of  Huyghens.  See  def.] 

Optics,  dbc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Christian  Huy¬ 
ghens,  born  at  The  Hague,  April  14, 1629,  died  1695, 
aged^6.  He  discovered  double  refraction  in  crys¬ 
tals,  ascertained  that  the  apparent  horns,  seen  by 
Galileo,  projecting  from  Saturn  were  a  ring,  dis¬ 
covered  the  fourth  satellite  to  that  planet,  &c. 
Huygenian-telescope,  s. 

Optic  Instrum. :  A  telescope  having  an  objectglass 
of  123  feet  of  focal  length.  The  glass  was  mounted 
on  a  pole,  the  only  tube  being  a  small  one  for  the 
eye-glass.  He  subsequently  constructed  an  eye-piece 
of  two  lenses,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  field  of  vision  and  diminishing  aber¬ 
ration. 

huys-sen-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Huyssen,  who, 
in  1865,  first  described  it  under  the  name  of  Eisen- 
st  ass  fur  tit.) 

Min.:  A  greenish-gray  mineral,  weathering  yel¬ 
low,  either  an  iron  boracite  or  a  distinct  species. 


*huzz,  *hus§,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  buzz; 
to  mjarmur. 

“If  the  fire  then  burne  in  the  chimney  pale,  and  keep6 
therewith  a  buzzing  noise.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii., 
ch.  xxxv. 

huz-za’,  inter j.  &s.  [Hurrah.] 

A.  As  interj.:  A  shout  of  joy,  acclamation,  or 
welcome ;  hurrah. 

“  Huzza,  my  jolly  cobblers!  and  huzza, 

My  stable  sweepers.” 

Fawkes:  Epitlialamium. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cheer  ;  a  hurrah. 

“Three  loud  huzzas  were  raised.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

huz-za1,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Huzza,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  shout  huzza ;  to  hurrah ;  to 
cheer. 

“  The  mob  huzzas.  Away  they  trudge.” 

Cowper:  Horace ;  Satires,  bk.  i.  9. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cheer;  to  salute  with  huzzas  or 
cheers  ;  to  receive  with  acclamations. 

“The  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel.” 

Scott:  Bokeby,  vi.  26. 

hver  -ler-g,,  s.  [Sw.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  reddish  clay,  described  by  Forch- 
hammer,  from  Iceland.  Composition :  Silica,  50’99 ; 
alumina,  7’39 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  21*21 ;  magnesia, 
19’96 ;  and  titanic  acid,  0’46. 

hver'-salt,  s.  [Dan.,  from  hver— every  one,  and 
sait=salt.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Halotrichite.  It  is  an  alum 
from  Iceland,  described  by  Forchhammer. 

*hy'-si-$Ine,  s.  [Hyacinth.]  The  hyacinth. 

“Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  liv. 

hy -3,-§inth,  hy-a-?in’-thus,  Hy-g.-$m -thus, 
s.  [Lat.  hyacinthus=Gr.  hyakinthos = a  plant,  ap¬ 
parently  not  the  modern  hyacinth.  Liddell  &  Scott 
consider  it  to  have  been  a  generic  word  for  any  of 
the  Iris  order.  One  of  these,  Gladiolus  communis, 
has  been  specified.  Other  opinions  are  in  favor  of 
the  Martagon  Lily,  or  even  of  the  Larkspurs ; 
Hyakinthos  [I.  1]  ;  in  Fr.  hyacinthe .] 

I.  Of  the  forms  Hyacinthus,  hyacinthus : 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  (of  the  form  Hyacinthus) :  A 
Laconian  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  killed  him 
undesignedly  by  a  throw  of  a  discus  or  quoit..  The 
god  transformed  him  into  a  flower  (hyacinthus) ,  on 
which,  in  memorial  of  his  grief,  he  inscribed  the 
Greek  letters  alpha  and  iota.  Scientifically  viewed, 
the  process  should  be  reversed.  The  discovery  of 
some  plant  with  marks  faintly  resembling  the 
Greek  letters  alpha  and  iota  generated  the  myth  of 
the  youth  Hyacinthus. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  hyacinthus) :  A  genus  of  Lili- 
ace®,  tribe  Scille®,  once  so  extensive  as  to  include 
the  common  wild  hyacinth  (hyacinth  of  the  woods) 
or  blue-bell,  then  called  Hyacinthus  nonscriptus, 
next  transferred  to  the  genus  Agraphis  of  Link, 
and  called  Agraphisnutans  (Hooker  &  Arnott),  and 
now  figuring  as  Scilla  nutans  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker) . 
It  included  also  the  present  Muscari  racemosum. 
As  now  limited  its  type  is  H.  orientalis.  [II.  1.] 
The  bulb  is.  stout;  the  leaves  fleshy,  linear,  and 
oblong ;  the  inflorescence  a  drooping  spike  with  the 
perianth  bell-shaped,  six-parted;  the  stamens  six, 
all  equal;  one  style,  with  a  three-cornered  stigma, 
and  the  ovary  sub-globose,  three-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

3.  Min.  (of  the  form  hyacinthus) :  A  precious 
stone,  described  by  Pliny  as  of  the  color  of  a  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  also  like  an  amethyst,  but  not  so  blue. 
( Pliny :  H.  N.,  xvii.  9, 41.)  Dana  regards  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  sapphire,  some  others  consider  it  a  kind 
of  amethyst. 

II.  Of  the  form  hyacinth  : 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hyacinthus,  wide  or 
restricted,  and  specially  of  the  cultivated  species, 
Hyacinthus  orientalis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
and  the  mountains  of  Persia.  The  Dutch  have 
cultivated  it  since  about  1500,  and  Gerard  mentions 
it  in  England  in  1576.  Here  it  is  cultivated  in  spring 
in  long  glasses  or  bottles  of  suitable  form.  It  has 
run  into  several  varieties,  and  is  of  different  colors. 

IT  For  the  wild  Hyacinth,  see  Hyacinth,  I.  2. 
The  Cape  Hyacinth  is  (1)  Scilla  corymbosa,  and  (2) 
Scilla  brachypliylla;  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  the 
genus  Muscari ;  the  Lily  Hyacinth,  S.  lilio-hya- 
cinthus;  the  hyacinth  of  Peru,  S.  peruviana;  that 
of  Tasmania,  Thelymitra  nuda ;  the  Spanish  Hya¬ 
cinth,  Hyacinthus  amethy stinus ;  the  Starch  Hya¬ 
cinth,  Muscari  racemosum. 

2.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  A  variety  of  zircon.  It  is  of  a  brownish, 
orange,  or  reddish  color. 

(2)  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  Cinnamon-stone 
or  Essonite  (q.  v.). 

(3)  The  same  as  Vesuvianite  (q.  v.). 

3.  Jewelry:  The  name  applied  by  jewelers  to 
Essonite  (q.  v.),  and  to  some  specimens  of  topaz. 


hyacinth-pest,  s. 

Hort. :  A  ring  disease  caused  by  a  fungal  which 
attacks  first  the  innermost  scales  of  the  hyacinth, 
then  affects  the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  then  the 
flower-stalk,  which  decays,  and  finally  the  whole 
bulb,  which  degenerates  into  a  muddy  mass. 
(Thom6.) 

*hy-a-<;Inth'-I-an,  a.  [English  hyacinth ;  -ian.l 
Hyacinthine. 

hy-a-<jlnth-lne,  *hy-a-<?inth'-m,  a.  [Lat.  hya- 
cinthinus,  from  Gr.  hyakinthinos,  from  hyakinthos 
=  a  hyacinth.]  Made  of  or  resembling  hyacinths; 
of  the  color  of  hyacinths  ;  curling  like  a  hyacinth. 

“Hyacinthine  locks 

Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  301. 

hy-g.-?in'-thus,  s.  [Hyacinth.] 

Hy  -ad§,  Hy'-g.-de§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyades;  Greek 
Hyades,  probably  from  hys= a  sow,  or  hyo=to  wet, 
to  water,  to  rain.] 

Astron. :  According  to  the  classic  writers,  seven 
stars  (only  five  of  which  are  now  clearly  discernible) 
in  the  head  of  the  Bull,  Taurus.  One  is  Aldebaran 
(q.  v.).  When  the  Hyades  rose  with  the  sun,  the 
Greek  and  Romans  expected  rain. 

“  Thro’  scudding  drift  the  rainy  Hyades 
Yext  the  dim  sea.”  Tennyson:  Ulysses,  10. 

hy-se'-na,  s.  [Hyena.] 

hy’-g,-hy-g,,  s.  [Native  name  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.] 

Bot. :  Tabarncemontana  utilis,  one  of  the  Cow- 
trees  of  this  country. 

hy-g,-le  -3.,  hy-g,-lse  -g,,  s.  [Gr.7i,t/aZeos=glassy.] 
Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyalaeidee 
(q.  v.) .  The  shell  is  globular  and  translucent.  The 
animal  has  long,  appendages  to  the  mantle,  which 
is  slit  at  both  sides.  Nineteen  recent  species  are 
known  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  .Five  are  fossil,  the  genus  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Miocene  till  now. 

hy-g,-le-I-dse,  hy-g,-lse'-I-dse,  s.pZ.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hyale(a),  hyalae-(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. J 
Z06I. :  A  family  of  Pteropodous  Mollusks,  section 
Thecosomata.  The  shell  is  straight  or  curved,  glob¬ 
ular,  or  needle-shaped,  and  symmetrical.  The 
animal  has  two  large  fins. 

hy  -a-llne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hyalinus,  from  Greek 
hyalinos,  from  hyalos=g lass  ;  Fr.  hyalin.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Glassy,  transparent,  crystalline. 

2.  Bot.,  Anat.,  Zobl.,  c&c. :  Transparent  and  color¬ 
less,  as  water  and  glass.  (Harvey,  &c.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  glassy  surface  of  the  sea. 

“On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea; 

Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
Numerous.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  619. 

2.  Zobl.  <&  Physiol.:  The  pellucid  substance  which 
determines  the  spontaneous  fissionof  cells.  (Owen: 
Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.;  Glossary.) 

hyaline-cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  cartilage  which  is  somewhat 
dim  and  faintly  granular,  like  ground-glass. 

hyaline-layer,  s. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  KOlliker  to  the  inner¬ 
most  layer  of  a  hair  l’ollicule. 

hy’-g,-llte,  s.  [Lat.  hyalus;  Gr.  hyalos,  hyelos— 
a  clear,  transparent  stone,  glass,  and  lithos=  a 
stone.] 

Min.:  A  glassy  and  transparent  or  translucent 
variety  of  opal,  colorless  or  whitish.  It  is  found  in 
globular  concretions  and  crust.  Sometimes  called 
fromits  discoverer  Muller’s  glass. 

hy-&-lo~,  pref.  [Lat.  hyalus:  Gr.  hyalos,  hyelos 
=any  clear,  transparent  stone,  glass.]  Colorless 
and  transparent  like  glass,  resembling  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  glass. 

hy-al-o-graph,  s.  [Hyalography.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  tracing  a  design  on  a  transparent 
surface. 

hy-g,-l6g’-rg,-phy,  s.  [Prefix  hyalo-,  and  Gr. 
grapho=to  write.]  The  art  of  writing  or  engraving 
on  glass. 

fry  -a-16id,  a.  [Gr.  hyalos,  and  eidos= appear¬ 
ance,  likeness.]  [Hyalite.] 

Anat. :  Glassy ;  having  the  appearance  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  glass. 

hyaloid-membrane,  s. 


Anatomy  (of  the  eye )  :  A  membrane  investing 
the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humor  except  in  front. 
(Quain.) 


ny-a-iom  -e-ian,  s.  I  Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr.  melan , 
neut.  of  me<a.s=black.]  ' 

Mm.:  A  mineral  perhaps  the  same  as  Tachylite. 
I  ound  in  the  Vogelsbirge. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hyalonema 

hy-a-l&-ne  -mg,,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr.  nema 
tyarn.J 

Zodl.:  Glass-rope;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Jiyalonemid®  (q.  v.).  Hyalonema  lusitanicum  is 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  stem  of 
H.  sieboldii  is  called  the  flint-rope. 

hy-a-lo-ne  -ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyalcne- 
m(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges,  or,  ac- 
eording  to  some,  a  family  of  Zoantharia  scleroba- 
tica.  It  consists  of  a  cup-shaped, sponge-like  head, 
anchored  in  the  mud  of  the  sea-bottom  by  a  long, 
glassy,  twisted  fibrous  rope  or  ligament. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  has  been  found  from  the 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

hy-al-6-phane,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr .phaino, 
1st  fut.  phand— to  make  to  appear.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  white,  colorless,  or  flesh-red 
mineral,  transparent  or  translucent ;  its  luster  vit¬ 
reous  ;  hardness,  6-6‘5  ;  specific  gravity,  2‘8-2'9.  Com¬ 
position  :  Silica,  45‘65-52'67  ;  alumina,  19‘14-22'86 ; 
baryta,  9'56-2P33.  Is  found  in  a  granular  dolomite 
in  the  Yalais,  in  manganese  lime  at  Jakobsberg  in 
Sweden,  &c. 

hy-<L-lo-sid  -er-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Eng. 
6 iderite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  ferruginous  variety  of  olivine. 

hv-al-6-type,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Eng.  type.] 
A  photographic  positive  on  glass. 

hy-ber'-nLa,  s.  [Lat.  hibernus,  hybernus=x>er- 
taining  to  winter;  liiberna,  hyberna— winter  quar¬ 
ters.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyber- 
nidse  (q.  v.).  Hybernia  leucophearia  is  the  Spring 
Usher  (q.  v.). 

hy-ber'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hybern(ia)  (q.  v.) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Geometrina. 
The  antennae  of  the  male  are  pubescent  or  slightly 
pectinated;  the  abdomen  is  slender ;  the  wings  en¬ 
tire,  rather  broad.  Female  apterous  or  with  the 
wings  only  rudimentary.  Larva  cylindrical,  not 
humped. 

Hyb-lse'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Hyblceus.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Mount  Hybla  in  Sicily,  noted  for  its  honey. 

hyb'-llte,  s.  [From  Mount  Hybla,  where  it  is 
found.]  [Hvbl^an.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Patagonite  (q.  v.). 
hyb  -o-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Hybodontida;.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  teeth  with  a  hump-like  pro¬ 
jection.  [Hybodus.] 

B.  As  subst.  ( chiefly  in  the  pi.  Hybodonts) : 
Palceont.:  A  tooth  of  the  genus  Hybodus,  or  the 

fish  to  which  it  belonged. 

hyb-6-don -tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hybos  =  hump¬ 
backed;  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  fossil  fishes,  order  Plagios- 
tomi  of  Owen,  or  Cestraphori. 

hyb'-o-dus,  s.  [Gr.  A?/6os=hump-backed,  and 
odous= a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hybo- 
dontidee  (q.  v.).  The  teeth  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  sharks,  but  are  less  trenchant.  They 
are  formed  with  a  central  cone,  with  smaller  second¬ 
ary  cones  on  the  sides.  The  ichthyodorulites  (fin 
spines)  are  grooved  longitudinally,  and  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  teeth  on  their  concave  margin..  A  few 
species  are  from  the  Trias,  many  from  the  Lias  and 
the  Oolite.  They  die  out  in  the  Chalk. 

hy  -brld,  hy-bride,  s.  [Lat.  hibrida,  hybrida, 
and  ibrida= a  hybrid.]  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  (of  animals  or  plants ) :  Produced  by  the 
union  of  two  distinct  species. 

2.  Fig.  (of  persons  or  things) :  Derived  from  two 
sources,  as  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  faith,  a  word,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Strictly :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Loosely :  A  human  being  born  of  parents  be¬ 
longing  to  different  races.  Such  a  person  should 
be  called  a  mongrel,  not  a  hybrid. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  deriving  its  origin  from  two 
wholly  distinct  sources. 

II.  Biol.:  An  animal  or  plant  produced  by  the 
union  of  two  distinct  species.  Plant  hybrids  are 
artificially  produced  by  applying  the  pollen  of  one 
species  to  the  stigma  of  another  closely  allied  to 
the  first.  [Hybridism.] 

“In  the  first  generation  mongrels  are  more  variable 
:;han  hybrids." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  259. 
hy  -brld-l§-er,  s.  [Hybridizer.] 
hy'-brid-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid ;  -ism.] 

Biol. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hybrid ;  hy- 
bridity. 
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If  It  was  long  believed  that  hybrids  were  uni¬ 
formly  sterile,  and  had  been  made  so  to  prevent  the 
confusion  of  species.  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species, 
ch.  ix.)  combats  this  view,  pointing  out  that  two 
classes  of  facts,  to  a  great  extent  fundamentally 
different,  have  generally  been  confounded— viz.,  the 
sterility  of  species  when  first  crossed,  and  the  steril¬ 
ity  of  the  hybrids  produced  from  them. 

“First  crosses  between  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
ranked  as  species  and  their  hybrids  are  very  generally, 
but  not  universally,  sterile.  The  sterility  is  of  all  degrees, 
and  is  often  so  slight  that  the  most  careful  experimental¬ 
ists  have  arrived  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  in 
ranking  forma  by  this  test.  The  sterility  is  innately  va¬ 
riable  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  iseminently 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  favorable  and  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  degree  of  sterility  does  not  strictly  fol¬ 
low  systematic  affinity,  but  is  governed  by  several  curious 
und  complex  laws.  It  is  generally  different,  and  some¬ 
times  widely  different,  on  reciprocal  crosses  between  the 
same  two  species.  It  is  not  always  equal  in  degree  in  a 
first  cross,  and  in  the  hybrids  produced  from  this  cross.” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.),  262. 

Mr.  Darwin  believed  that  the  sterility  of  first 
crosses  and  that  of  their  hybrid  progeny  had  not 
been  effected  by  natural  selection ;  it  had  arisen 
from  various  causes.  Nor,  he  thought,  are  mon¬ 
grels — i.  e.,  crosses  between  varieties,  uniformly 
fertile ;  he  considered,  therefore,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  hybridization  to  neg¬ 
ative  the  view  that  species  had  first  existed  as  vari¬ 
eties. 

hy'-brid-ist,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ist.]  One  who 
hybridizes. 

hy-brid’-i-ty,  s.  [En g.  hybrid; -Uy.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  hybrid  ;  a  mongrel  state. 

hy'  brld-iz-A-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hybridiz(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  hybridized ;  capable  of  being 
crossed  with  an  individual  of  another  species  or 
stock. 

hy-brid-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hybridiz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  hybridizing;  the  state  of 
being  hybridized. 

hy  -brid-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ize.]  To  ren¬ 
der  hybrid ;  to  produce  by  the  union  of  different 
species  or  stocks. 

hy'-brid-Iz-er,  hy'-brid-I§-er,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid- 
iz(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  hybridizes. 

hy'-brld-ous,  a.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -otts.]  Hybrid. 
(Bay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.) 

*hyd-age,  s.  [Hid age.] 

hy  dan  td'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hydanto(in) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hydantoin  (q.  v.). 

hydantoic-acid,  s. 

Inorganic  Chem.:  Glycoluric  acid,  C7H6N2O3,  or 
CO  <NHUH2-COOH>  ^  monobasic  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  hydantoin  with  baryta  water;  also  by 
heating  amidoacetic  acid  with  urea  to  120°,  or  by 
heating  amidoacetic  acid  with  isocyanate  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hydantoic  acid  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
easily  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms. 

hy-dan -tdin,  s.  [Gr.  hydor— water,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  (all)antoin  (q.  v.).l 

Inorqanic  Chem. :  Glycolyl  urea,  C3H4N2O2,  or 
NH-CO 

CO  <  I  .  Obtained  by  heating  bromacetyl 
NH— CH, 

urea  with  alcoholic  ammonia  ;  also  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  and  allantoin.  Hydantoin  is  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water;  it  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  216°. 

hyd-ar'-thrus,  s.  [Greek  hydor= water,  and 
arthron= a  joint.] 

Path.:  Phlegmasia  dolens,  white  swelling  (q.  v.). 

hy'-da-tids,  s.  [Gr.  hydatis  (genit.  hudatidos)  = 
a  hydatid  ;  hydor— water.] 

Path,  (pi.) :  Tumors  resulting  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo  of  a  tapeworm,  Taenia  solium, 
in  the  human  body ;  Echinococcus  hominis,  found  in 
the  liver,  brain,  &c.  Uncommon  in  this  country, 
specially  prevalent  in  Iceland.  [Staggers,  Tape¬ 
worm.] 

If  Hydatids  of  morgagni : 

Anatomy  • 

1.  One  or  more  small  pedunculated  bodies  (not 
real  hydatids)  in  the  testicle. 

2.  A  hydatid-looking  body  at  the  fimbriated  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  uterus. 

hy  dat'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  hydati(d),  and  Lat. 
forma=ioTm,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  hydatid. 

hy-da-tl-na,  s-  [Gr.  hydatis— a  watery  vesicle ; 
Lat.  suff.  •««.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydatineea 
(q.  v.).  Type,  Hydatina  senta. 


hydra-headed 

fiy-dA-tln'-ge-A,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydatin(a); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -cea.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  established  by 
Ehrenberg.  There  is  neither  a  carapace  nor  an  en¬ 
veloping  sheath ;  the  rotatory  organ  multiple  or 
more  than  bipartite.  Eighteen  genera  known. 
Called  also  Notommatina  (q.  v.). 

hy'-da-ti§m,  s.  Eng.,  &c.,  hydat(id) ;  -ism.]  A 
sound  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  liquid  which 
has  been  effused  into  some  cavity  of  the  body. 

hy-da-tdld,  a.&s.  [Gr. hydor— water,  andeidos 
^appearance,  likeness.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  water  in  quality,  nature, 
appearance,  or  consistency. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.:  The  membrane  surrounding  the  aqueous 
humor  of  the  eye  or  that  humor  itself. 

hyd-ne-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hydn(um) ;  Latin 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ei .] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  hymenomycetous  fungi  hav¬ 
ing  the  basidia  spores  on  tubercles  or  spine-like 
processes  on  the  under  side  of  a  discoid  cup¬ 
shaped,  or  funnel-shaped,  stalked  or  sessile  pileus. 

hyd-no-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  hydnon=  an  esculent 
fungus,  perhaps  the  truffle,  and  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  Pangiace®,  the  Took.  Hydno • 
carpus  venenatus  is  described  as  a  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  tree  with  tufts  of  yellow  blossoms  on  the 
trunk.  Its  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is 
used  to  poison  fish.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds.  (Hanker:  Himalayan  Journ.,  ii.  7.) 

hyd-nor'-a,  s.  [Gr.  hydnon— an  esculent  fungus, 
atrufile;  suff.  -ora(l).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytinace®.  Hydnora  africana 
smells  like  roast  beef,  and  is  eaten  by  the  native 
Africans. 

hyd-num,  s.  [Gr.  hydnon=an  eatable  fungus, 
probably  a  truffle.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Hydnei 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  fungals  having  the  hymenum 
composed  of  prickles  projecting  from  the  pileus. 
Hydnum  repandum,  properly  dressed  and  cooked, 
is  eatable. 

hydr-,  pref.  [Hydro-.] 

Hy  -dra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hydra  =  a  water- 
snake,  from  hydur= water;  Sansc.  udras;  Russian 
ouidra;  A.  S.  oter=  an  otter  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  &  Gr.  Myth. :  A  celebrated  monster  which 
infested  the  Lake  Lerna  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
the  offspring  of  Ichidna’s  union  with  Typhon.  It 
had  one  hundred  heads,  and  as  soon  as  one  was  cut 
off,  two  grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped  by 
fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  destroy 
this  monster ;  this  he  effected  with  the  assistance  of 
lolaus,  who  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  wound  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  cutoff.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  Hydra,  and  all  the 
wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  evil  or  misfortune  arising  from  many 

sources.  • 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Astron.:  The  Hydra  or  Watersnake,  one  of  the 
fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations.  It  is  so 
long  that  it  has  been  divided  into  four  parts:  (1) 
Hydra — i.  e.  Hydra  proper ;  (2)  Hydra  et  Crater ;  (3) 
Hydra  et  Corvus ;  and  (4)  Hydr®  continuatio. 
Hydra  proper  is  a  little  south  of  the  bright  star, 
Regulus,  which  is  in  Leo. 

2.  Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydrid®. 
The  animal  is  locomotive,  single,  naked,  gelatinous, 
sub-cylindrical,  but  very  contractile  and  variable 
in  form ;  the  mouth  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  single  row  of 
filiform  tentacles,  Propa¬ 
gation  by  the  formation  of 
gemm®  and  ova  upon  or 
within  the  substance  of  the 
animal’s  body.  If  cut  into 
pieces  each  will  become  a 
new  hydra.  If  turned  inside 
out  the  exterior  surface 
will  digest  food  and  the  in¬ 
terior  one  respire.  Hydra 
was  first  described  by 
Trembleyinl774.  The  genus 
contains  the  fresh-water 
polypes.  Hydra  viridis  has 
six  to  ten  tentacles,  shorter 
than  the  body ;  it  is  leaf- 
green,  and  is  found  in  ponds 
and  still  waters  adhering  to 
the  roots  of  duckweed.  H. 
vulgaris  has  seven  to  twelve  tentacles,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body ;  it  is  orange,  brown,  yellow,  or 
red.  H.  attenuata  and  H.fusca  are  rare. 

liydra-headed,  a.  Having  many  heads,  like  a 
hydra,  each  of  which  is  renewed  as  it  is  cut  off; 
hence,  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  or  having  many  sources 
or  origins ;  multiform  ;  spreading ;  not  to  be  killed 
or  quelled.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 


bdil  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pb  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


hydra-tainted 
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hydra-tainted,  a.  Dipped  in  the  gall  of  the 
Hy  ara;  hence,  poisonous,  deadly. 

“The  hydra-tainted,  dart.” 

Cowper :  Death  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  (Trans.) 

hydra-tuha,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell  to  a 
body  which  ultimately  becomes  trumpet-shaped, 
with  a  mouth  and  tentacles  at  the  expanded 
extremity.  It  is  called  Hydra-tuba  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  hydra.  It  is  an.  immature  form  be¬ 
longing  to  some  of  the  Lucernarida,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  fixed  Lucernaroid.  ( Nicholson .) 
hy-drse -$I-a,  s.  [Hydececia.] 
hy-drach'-na,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Gr.  achne- 
any thing  shaved  off ;  froth,  chaff.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydracli- 
nidse  (q.  v.).  When  young  they  have  only  six  legs. 
Example,  Hydrachna  cruenta. 

hjf-drach'-ni-dse.s.ph  [Mod.Lat.  hydrachn(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Water-mites,  a  family  of  Acarina.  They 
swim  about  in  the  water  by  means  of  the  fringes  on 
their  legs. 

h^-dra.9'-Id§,s.pi.  [Eng.  hydr{ogen),  and  acids.'] 
Chem.:  A  name  formerly  given  to. acids  which 
did  not  contain  oxygen,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  HCn.  But  now  all  acids  are  re¬ 
garded  as  salts  of  hydrogen. 

hy-dr^-crfl'-ic,  a.  [English  hydr{ated),  and 
acrylic .] 

Chem. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

hydracrylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CHsCOH’pC^'COOH,  Ethylene  lactic 
acid,  ethene  lactic  acid.  A  diatomic  monobasic 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  beta  iodopropionic  acid 
with  moist  silver  oxide,  CH2l-CH2'COOH+AgOH  = 
AgI+CH.20H-CH2’C00H.  It  is  a  thick  syrup,  and 
forms  crystalline  salts.  Hydracrylic-acid,  when 
heated  alone,  or  when  boiled  with  equal  parts  of 
H2SO4  and  H2O,  is  converted  into  acrylic  acid. 

hy-drg,-deph’-g,-g<L  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and 
neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  adephagos=gluttonous.] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Macleay  to  a  sub¬ 
section  of  Adephaga,  a  section  of  pentamerous 
beetles.  It  contains  the  aquatic  Adephaga.  The 
legs  are  formed  for  swimming,  the  hinder  ones 
having  only  a  horizontal  motion  ;  the  body  ovate. 
They  are  very  predatory  and  aquatic,  but  come 
to  the  surface  occasionally  to  breathe.  Hydra- 
dephaga  contains  the  families  Dyticid®  and  Gyrin- 
id®  (q.  v.). 

hy-dra-deph'-gt-gous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  hydra- 
dephag{a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Entom.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hydradephaga 
(q.  v.).  (Swainson  <&  Shuckard.) 

hy  -dra-form,  hy -drl-form,  a.  [English,  &c., 
hydra;  andLat./o?-ma=form,  appearance.] 

ZoOl.:  Resembling  the  hydra  or  common  fresh¬ 
water  polype  in  form. 

hy  -dra-gogue,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
ago= to  lead,  to  drive.] 

Med. :  An  active  purgative,  causing  a  very  large 
secretion  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels.  Hydragogues  cause  relief  by  the 
partial  emptying  of  the  veins  of  the  portal  system. 
The  chief  hydragogues  are  gamboge,  elaterium, 
and  cream  of  tartar  in  large  doses. 


hy-drse '-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  hydro -  (1),  and  Greek 
fi,aima=blood.] 

Path.:  The  same  as  Anjemia  (q.  v.). 
hy'-dral,  a.  [Hydrales.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hydrales,  as  Hydral  En- 
dogens.  {Lindley:  Veg.  King.  (1853) ,  p.  140.) 


hydral-alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Hydkales  (q.  v.). 
hy-dra’-le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
hydralis,  from  Gr.  hydor,  in  comp.  A ?/dro= water.] 
Bot. :  An  alliance  of  endogens,  having  the  flowers 
perfect  or  imperfect,  usually  scattered,  not  on  a 
spadix;  the  embryo  axile,  without  albumen.  It 
consists  of  unisexual  aquatic  plants.  Lindley  in¬ 
cludes  under  it  the  orders  Hydrocharidace®, 
Naiadace®,  and  Zosterace®. 


hy'-dram-Ine§,  s.pl.  [English  hydr{oxyl),  and 
amines.'] 

Chem.:  Oxethene  bases.  These  compounds  may 
be  considered  as  amines,  containing  hydroxyl  sub¬ 
stitution  compounds  of  ethyl.  They  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethene  oxide 

One,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the  oxide 
uniting  with  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  forming 
CH2'OH‘CHj,NH2,  Ethene  hydramine.  (CHo'OH- 
CH2)2NH,  Diethene  hydramine.  (CH2,OH-CHq)3N, 
Triethene  hydramine.  They  are  viscid  alkaline 
liquids  decomposed  by  heat,  but  their  hydrochlor¬ 
ates  can  be  fractionally  distilled. 


hy-dran'-&e-g.,  s.  [Prefix  hydr-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 

anggeion=Si  vessel,  a  pail.] 

Boi. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hydrangea- 
ce®  (q.  v.).  The  calyx  is  superior,  five-toothed ;  the 
petals  and  stamens  five ;  pistils  two ;  capsule  two- 
beaked,  two-celled,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the 
beaks.  It  consists  of  showy  shrubs.  Hydrangea 
hortensis  is  a  native  of  China.  The  leaves  of  H. 
thy.nbergii  are  dried  in  Japan  and  infused  to  make 
a  kind  of  tea. 

hy-dran-ge-a'-$e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydran- 
ge{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Saxifragales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  opposite 
simple  leaves;  flowers  usually  in  cymes;  calyx 
partly  adherent  to  the  ovary,  four  to  six-toothed; 
petals  four  to  six,  deciduous  ;  stamens  in  two  rows, 
eight  to  twelve  ;  fruit  a  two  to  five-celled  capsule, 
with  few  or  many  minute  seeds.  Found  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Asia.  Gen¬ 
era  about  nine,  species  forty-five  or  more.  Some¬ 
times  reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragace®. 

hy-dran’-ge-adsf,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hydran- 
ge{a) ;  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hydrangeace®  (q.  v.). 

hjr'-drant,  s.  [Gr.  hydraino—  to  water,  to  irri¬ 
gate;  7iydor=water.]  A  spout  and  a  valve  connected 
with  a  water-main,  and  designed  for  drawing  water 
from  the  latter ;  a  street-fountain. 

hy-dranth,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Gr.  anthos—a. 
blossom,  a  flower.] 

ZoOl. :  The  polypite  or  proper  nutritive  zoOid  of 
the  Hydrozoa. 

hy-drar  -gil-llte,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-;  Lat.  argilla 
=white  clay,  potter’s  earth,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  hydrargillite  of  Cleaveland  is  the  same 
as  Gibbsite  (q.  v.) ;  that  of  Davy  the  same  as 
Wavellite  (q.  v.).  Dana  arranges  part  of  Hydrar¬ 
gillite  under  Turquoise  (q.  v.). 

h^-drar  -gy-rate,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  hydrargy¬ 
rum)  ;  suff.  -ate  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Of  or  belonging  to  mercury  (q.  v.). 
hy-drar  -gy-rum,  s.  [Latin  hydrargyrus=Gi. 
hy  dr  argyr  os— fluid  quicksilver.] 

*1.  Old  Chem. :  Quicksilver,  mercury. 

2.  Pharm.:  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta.  Mercury 
with  chalk  ;  also  called  gray  powder.  Obtained  by 
rubbing  one  ounce  of  mercury  with  two  ounces  of 
prepared  chalk  till  the  globules  are  no  longer  visi¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  light-gray  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury. 

hy-dras-tls,  s.  [From  Gr.  hydor=-water,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  moist  places  in  which  it  grows.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculace®,  tribe  Anemone®, 
Sepals  three,  petals  none ;  fruit  baccate,  resem¬ 
bling  a  raspberry.  Only  one  known  species.  Hy¬ 
drastis  canadensis,  the  yellow  puccoon  orange  root 
or  yellow  root,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat  narcotic 
smell,  and  is  used  in  this  country  as  a  tonic.  It  also 
affords  a  bright  yellow  dye. 
hy'-drgite,  s.  [Gr.  hydor,  in  compos,  hydro;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A.  chemical  substance  having  water  in 
direct  combination  with  it. 
hydrate-of-chloral,  s.  [Chloeal-hydeate.] 
hy  -drat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hydral  (e) ;  -ed.]  Formed 
into  a  hydrate. 

hy  dra -tion,  s.  [Eng.  hydrat(e) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  of  moistening  or  impregnating  with  water ;  the 
state  of  being  moistened;  the  process  of  becoming 
hydrated. 

hy-draul-lc,  *hy-draul-Ick,  a.  [Fr.  hydraul- 
ique,  from  Lat.  hydraulicus,  from  Gr.  hydraulikos 
=pertaining  to  a  water-organ  ;  hydraulis= a  water- 
organ:  hydor= water,  and  aulos= a  pipe.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  fluids  in  motion. 

hydraulic-belt,  s.  An  endless  woolen  band  for 
raising  water.  The  lower  bight  is  immersed  in 
water,  and  the  upper  bight  passes  between  two 
rollers,  where  the  absorbed  water  is  squeezed  out. 
hydraulic-block,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hydraulic  lifting-press  occupying 
the  place  of  a  building  block  beneath  the  keel  of  a 
vessel  in  a  repairing-dock.  Being  adjustable  as  to 
height,  it  is  useful  for  straightening  a  ship  thathas 
become  hogged  or  sagged. 

hydraulic-brush,  s.  A  brush  having  a  hose  con¬ 
nection  through  its  handle,  so  as  to  discharge 
water  upon  the  surface  or  object  being  scrubbed. 

hydraulic-cane,  s.  This  pump  consists  of  a 
vertical  pipe  whose  lower  end  has  a  valve  opening 
upwardly  and  plunged  in  the  water  of  the  cistern 
or  well.  A  rapid  vertical  reciprocation  is  given  to 
the  tube,  and  the  water  is  caused  to  ascend  therein  ; 
positively  as  the  lower  end  plunges  into  the  water 
raising  the  valve,  and  relatively  as  the  water  slips 
in  the  tube  as  the  latter  descends  quickly.  An  air- 
chamber  above  makes  the  discharge  continuous. 


hydraulic- cement,  s.  [Hydraulic-mortar.] 
hydraulic-clock,  s.  [Clepsydea.j 
hydraulic-condenser,  s. 

Gas:  The  chamber  into  which  gas  from  the  re¬ 
torts  is  conveyed  by  the  dip-pipes  to  be  cooled. 
[  Hydeaulic-main.] 

hydraulic-crane,  s  [Hydeaulic-lift,  &c.] 
hydraulic-dock,  s.  An  apparatus  by  which  a 
vessel  is  raised  clear  of  the  water  for  examination 
and  repairs. 

hydraulic-elevator,  s.  An  elevator  worked  by 
hydraulic  power, 
hydraulic-engine,  s. 

1.  An  engine  or  machine  employed  in  raising 
water,  as  pumps,  &c. ;  or  receiving  motion  by  the 
weight  or  impulse  of  water,  as  water-wheels,  &c. ; 
or  in  transmitting  power,  as  the  hydrostatic 
press,  &c. 

2.  A  machine  driven  by  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  water ;  the  term  is  especially  applied  to  one  in 
which  the  piston  of  a  cylinder  is  driven  by  water¬ 
power. 

hydraulic-indicator,  s.  A  gauge  to  indicate 
hydraulic  pressure, 
hydraulic-lift,  s. 

Hoisting :  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  caused  by  means  of  a  lever  to  draw 
up  a  chain  which  passes  over  sets  of  pulleys,  and 
is  thence  conducted  by  leading  pulleys  over  a  jib. 
The  weight  is  by  this  arrangement  raised  many 
times  the  stroke  of  the  ram. 

hydraulic  lifting-jack,  s.  A  portable  lifting 
apparatus  in  which  the  fiower  is  a  form  of  the 
hydrostatic  press. 

hydraulic-lime,  s.  A  kind  of  lime  having  the 
property  of  hardening  under  water.  [Hydraulic- 
moetae.] 

hydraulic-limestone,  s. 

Min.,  Petrol.,  &c. :  An  impure  limestone  of  use  in 
forming  cement  which  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water.  The  impurities  are  generally  mag¬ 
nesia,  silica,  and  alumina.  Is  found  in  this  country 
and  in  France.  Dana  arranges  it  under  calcite. 

hydraulic-main,  s. 

Gas:  A  strong,  cast-iron  pipe,  usually  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  length  sufficient 
to  receive  all  the  perpendicular  pipes  that  convey 
to  it  the  gas  generated  in  the  several  retorts.  The 
main  is  horizontal,  and  is  supported  on  the  brick¬ 
work  that  covers  the  ovens.  The  hydraulic  main 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mouth 
of  each  gas- tube  is  submerged  in  the  water,  so  that 
the  gas  flows  through  water  and  parts  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  ammonia  at  this  stage  of  the  process, 
hydraulic-mining,  s. 

Mining:  A  system  of  miningin  which  the  force  of 
a  jet  of  water  is  used  to  sluice  down  a  bed  of 
auriferous  gravel  or  earth,  which  is  passed  through 
sluices  to  detain  the  particles  of  gold. 

hydraulic-mortar,  s.  Mortar  in  which  the 
presence  of  alumina  enables  it  to  harden  under 
water,  producing  an  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina. 
It  usually  contains  burnt  clay  along  with  the  more 
abundant  lime,  and  sometimes  oxide  of  iron. 

hydraulic-motor,  s. 

1.  An  hydraulic  ram  having  connections  which 
raise  a  piston  that  is  forced  down  by  atmospheric 
pressure  at  each  cessation  of  the  downward  flow  of 
water.  By  suitably  arranged  valves,  the  water 
may  be  admitted  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston,  causing  a  reciprocating  action  similar  to 
that  of  the  steam  engine. 

2.  [Hydeaulic-engine,  2.] 

hydraulic-nozzle,  s.  A  hose-nozzle  used  in 
hydraulic-mining  (q.  v.). 

hydraulic-organ,  s.  [Oegan.] 
hydraulic-pivot,  s. 

Mac  .:  A  contrivance  of  Girard,  by  which  a  film 
or  body  of  water  is  introduced  below  the  end  of  a 
vertical  axis  to  bear  its  weight,  and  to  prevent  the 
actual  friction  of  the  axis  on  its  step, 
hydraulic  platform-lift,  s. 

Hoisting:  A  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  in  which 
a  small  pump,  operated  by  a  lever,  forces  water 
into  a  cylinder  containing  a  piston  bearing  an  up¬ 
right  stem,  upon  the  upper  end  of  which  the  plat¬ 
form,  sliding  upon  appropriate  guides,  is  fixed. 

hydraulic-press,  s. 

Mach. :  The  same  as  Bramah-press  (q.  v.). 
hydraulic-propeller,  s.  A  means  of  propelling 
vessels  by  the  ejection  of  a  body  of  water  at  the 
stern. 

hydraulic  rail-bender,  s.  An  implement  for 
bending  or  straightening  rails  by  hydraulic  press- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  .  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  as,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hydraulic-ram 
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hydrobucholzite 


liydraulic-ram,  s.  A  machine  by  which  the  fall 
of  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  is  caused  to  elevate 
a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height  greater  than  that  of 
its  source. 

hydraulic-slip,  s.  A  dry-dock  in  which  the 
cradle  and  its  load,  the  ship,  are  hauled  up  the 
rails  or  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repair, 
by  the  power  of  an  hydraulic  press. 

hydraulic-tourniquet,  s. 

Machin.:  The  same  as  Barker's  Mill  (q.  v.). 
[Mill.] 

hydraulic-valve,  s.  An  inverted  cup  which  is 
lowered  over  the  upturned  open  end  of  a  pipe,  the 
edge  of  the  cup  being  submerged  in  water,  and 
closing  the  pipe  against  the  passage  of  air. 

hy-draul  -ic-al.  «•  [English  hydraulic ;  -ah] 
Hydraulic. 

“An  hydraulical  or  rather  hydraulo-pneumatical  en¬ 
gine.” — Boyle :  Works,  p.  232. 

hy-draul -Ic-on,  s.  [Gr.  hydrauliko8=pertain- 
ing  to  a  water-organ;  hydraulis—a.  water-organ: 
hy dor = water,  and  aulos= a  pipe.] 

Music :  A  water-organ.  This  form  was  known  to 
the  Alexandrian  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Hero,  150 
B.  C.  It  is  supposed  that  air  was  forced  by  means 
of  water.  If  so,  it  was  rather  a  water-bellows. 
[Organ.] 

hy-draul'-Ics,s.  [Hydraulic.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  application  of  hydrodynamics  to  practical 
purposes,  and  specially  to  the  raising  of  water  in 
pipes.  [Hydrodynamics.]  It  treats  also  of  ma¬ 
chines  in  which  water  is  a  moving  power,  as  water¬ 
wheels.  A  subordinate  part  is  called  hydraulic 
architecture. 

hy-drazine§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  hydr{ogen ) ;  az(ote), 
and  sulf.  -ines.] 

Chem. :  H2N  —  NH;,  Hydrazine  is  not  known  in  a 
free  state.  Its  derivatives  are  obtained  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  nitrosoamines  by  zinc  dust  and  acetic 
acid,  (CH3)2N‘NO+4H'  (dimethyl-nitrosoamine)=: 
(CH3)2‘N—  NHa  +  HOH  (dimethylhydrazine) ;  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  ni- 
trosodiethylurea  and  diethyl  hydrazine  urea.  This 
compound,  boiled  with  concentrated  HCl  in  a 
water-bath,  gives  C2H<-/HN— NH-2=HC1,  ethyl  hy¬ 
drazine  hydrochlorate+G2H5NH2"HCl  (ethylamine 
hydrochlorate)+C02.  They  are  strong  bases.  A 
primary  hydrazine  has  only  one  H  substituted  by 
an  alcohol  radical,  as  C^Hs'HN— NH2.  They  reduce 
Fehling’s  solution  in  the  cold.  A  secondary  hydra¬ 
zine  has  two  H’s  substituted  by  alcohol  radicals,  as 
(CH3)2N— NH2.  They  only  reduce  Fehling’s  solu¬ 
tion  when  warmed.  Aromatic  hydrazines  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner.  CoHoN'OHs'lSO-HH’ 
(nitrosomethyl  aniline)  =  HOH-f-CfiHfi'CHs'N — NH2 
(phenylmethyl  hydrazine).  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  diazoamido-benzene,  reduced  by  zinc  dust  and 
acetic  acid,  yields  C6H5N  =  N— NH*CeH5-|--4H  = 
NHfCeHs  (aniline)  =CfiHr,HN— NH2  (phenyl  hydra¬ 
zine).  Primary  phenyl  hydrazines  are  converted 
into  diazo  compounds  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
oxide  on  their  sulphates. 

h^-draz-o-ben'-zene,  s.  [English  liydr(ogen) ; 
az(ote),  and  benzene .] 

Chem.:  Ci2H12N2,  or  CeHr/NH"('fiH5.  An  aromatic 
compound,  obtained  by  the  action  of  H2S  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzene,  C6HsN=NGfiH5. 
Hydrazobenzene  crystallizes  in  large  plates,  insol¬ 
uble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  melt  at  131°. 

h^  draz-6-ben-zd  -ic,  a.  [English  hydr(ogen) ; 
az(ote),  and  benzoic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrazobenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  0]4H12N204.  A  compound  formed  by 
adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
azobenzoic  acid  in  caustic  soda,  and  precipitating 
the  filtered  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
yellowish  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

tby-dren-Qe-pbal  -o-gele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ; 
Gr.  engkephalos=  the  brain,  and  kele= a  tumor.] 
Pathol.:  A  tumor  or  swelling,  producing,  on 
rupture,  watery  effusion  on  the  brain.  Bot  very 
different  from  hydrocephalus  (q.  v.). 

b^-dren-$eph'-a-16id,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydren- 
cenhapus),  and  Gr.  eirZos=form,  appearance.] 
Pathol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  hydrencephalus 
(q.  v.).  w 

thy-dren-seph  -a-lus,  hy  dren  ^eph  -aHon,  s. 
[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  engkephalos=  the  brain.] 
Pathol.:  The  same  as  Hydrocephalus  (q.v.). 
hy-dren-ter'-o~9ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1);  Gr. 
enteron=  an  intestine,  and  kele—a  tumor.] 

Burg. :  Intestinal  hernia,  the  sac  of  which  incloses 
fluid. 

hy  -drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  pertaining  to  water.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  water  jar;  one  with  three  handles, 
a  small  neck,  and  a  large  rounded  body.  _ 


Hy-dri-ad,  -s.  [Gr.  hydrias  (genit.  hydriados ) 
=belonging  to  the  water,  Hydriades  nymphai= 
water  nymphs.] 

Mythol. :  A  water-nymph. 

hy’-drlc,  a.  [En g.hyd{rogen) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  A  term  given  to  acids,  which  are  regarded 
as  salts  of  hydrogen,  as  hydric  nitrate,  HNO3,  or 
nitric  acid;  hydric  sulphate,  H2S04,  or  sulphuric 
acid.  When  H  and  a  polybasic  acid  are  replaced 
by  a  metal,  there  is  formed  an  acid  salt,  or  a  salt 
containing  basic  hydrogen  and  another  metal. 
Thus  KHS04  is  called  acid  potassium  sulphate,  or 
potassic  hydric  sulphate, 
hydric-bromide,  s.  [Hydrobromic-acid.] 
hydric-chloride,  s.  [Hydrochloric-acid.] 
hydric-iodide,  s.  [Hydriodic-acid.] 
hydric-sulphide,  s.  [Hydrogen-sulphide.] 

hy  -dri-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hydra ,  and  Gr.  eidos  = 
form.] 

Z06I.:  An  order  of  Hydroida.  The  hydrozoma 
consists  of  a  single  locomotive  polypite,  with  ten¬ 
tacles  and  a  discoid  hydrorhiza,  never  developing 
into  hard  cuticle.  The  reproductive  organs  appear 
as  simple  external  processes  of  the  body  wall.  It 
contains  only  one  family,  Hydridae. 

hy  -dri-dse  (1),  hy  -dra-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hydr(a) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adce.J 
ZotH. :  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the  order 
Hydrida  (q.  v.). 

*hy  -dri-dse  (2), s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydr(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id'ce.] 

ZotH. :  A  family  of  Water-snakes,  now  called  Hy- 
drophidae  (q.  v.). 

hy  -dride,s.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen) ;  - ide .] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  another 
element,  as  Silicon  hydride  SiH4,  or  with  a  hydro¬ 
carbon  radical,  as  ethyl  hydride,  C2H5"H. 

hy-dril  -la,  s.  [Dimin.  (?)  of  Lat.  hydra  =  Gr. 
hydria=a.  waterpot.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  flydrocharidaceae,  tribe  Valis- 
nereee.  The  Jangi  ( Hydrilla  or  Vallisneria  alter- 
nifolia.)  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  India  to  supply 
water  mechanically  to  sugar  in  process  of  being  re¬ 
fined. 

hv-drin'-dlc.  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2)  ;  Eng.  ind(igo), 
ana  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrindic-acid, «. 

Chem. :  This  acid  is  not  obtained  in  a  free  state. 
Its  anhydride  Hioxindol,  C8H7N02,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  i  satin  in  water  with  a  little  zinc  dust,  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms  which  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  it 
melts  at  180°  and  decomposes  at  115°,  yielding  ani¬ 
line.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrindic  acid  is 
oxidized  by  the  air,  turning  red. 

hy -dri-O-date,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hydriod(ic) ;  -ate 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  hydriodic  acid  (q.  v.). 
hy-dri-od'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen) ;  iod(ine), 
and  suit',  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydriodic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  Hydric  iodide,  hydrogen  iodide,  HI. 
Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colorless  gas  forming  in  the  air. 
At  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  0°  it  is  con¬ 
densed  to  a  liquid.  It  can  be  frozen  at  ordinary 
temperature  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  C02  at 
a  temperature  of  55°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4"3737, 
air=l.  Hydriodic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  and  iodine  in  the  presence  of  water. 
P+5I+4H2=5HI+H3P04.  One  part,  by  weight,  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  is  placed  in  fifteen  parts 
of  water,  and  twenty  parts  of  iodine  are  added 
gradually.  Then  the  flask  is  gently  warmed,  and 
the  HI  collected  over  mercury.  H-2S04  does  not 
liberate  HI  from  potassium  iodide  ;  the  reaction  is 
3H.)S04+2KI=2KHS04+l2+S02+2H20.  Hydriodic 
acid  is  not  combustible,  and  will  not  support  com¬ 
bustion.  It  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  the  gas  becoming  violet-colored.  HI 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  kept  cold  by 
ice  will  have  a  density  of  1"990.  The  solution  decom¬ 
poses  in  the  air,  water  being  formed  and  iodine 
liberated,  which  redissolves  in  the  solution,  turning 
it  dark  colored.  A  solution  of  HI  in  water  dissolves 
Zn,  iron  ore,  with  evolution  of  H,  forming  iodides. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  HI  can  be  formed  by  pass¬ 
ing  H2S  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended, 
H»0+H2s4To=2HI+S+H2O.  a  solution  having 
the  density  of  0*7  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 

hydro-  (1) ,  pref.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  hydro, 
the  form  iuwhich  7w/ddr=water, appears  inaGreek 
prefix,  especially  before  a  consonant.  Before  a 
vowel  it  is  generally  hydr,  Gr.  hydr.)  [Etym.] 
hydro-barometer,  s.  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its  pressure. 

hydro-extractor,  s.  [Centrifugal-machine.] 


hf-dro-  (2),  pref.  [Hydrogen.] 

Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  lire  acid  con¬ 
tains  no  oxygen ,  the  acid  being  a  combination  of 
hydrogen  with  a  non-metallic  element,  as  FJS, 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  HCl,  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
with  a  radical,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN. 

hydr6-  (3) ,  pref.  [Hydra.] 

Z06I.:  Of,  belonging,  or  akin  to,  the  hydra  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-ap'-a-tlte,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
apatite  (a.  v.).] 

Min.:  Hydrous  apatite,  a  milk-white  warty  trans¬ 
parent  mineral  ;  its  hardness,  5"5;  specific  gravity, 
310.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  40"00;  lime, 
47*31 ;  fluorine,  3*38 ;  calcium,  3*60 ;  water,  5'30.  Found 
in  mammillary  concretions  in  the  fissures  of  an 
argillaceous  school  in  St.  Girons,  in  the  Pyrenees. 
[Hydbobenzamide.  ] 

hy-dro-ben'-za-mide,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  benzamide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C21  H18N2(C6H5-CH/,)N'2.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  benzoic  aldehyde.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  crystals  which  melt  at 
110°. 

hy-dro-ben'-zdln,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 

benzoin.) 

Chem.:  Ci4Hi402.  Tolylene  glycol.  An  aromatic 
compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  crystallizing 
in  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at  134°.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  and 
benzaldehyde.  An  isomeric  compound,  isohydro¬ 
benzoin,  is  obtained  at  the  same  time. 

hy-dro'-bl-a,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  6tos=» 
life,  course  of  life.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
genus  Rissoa.  The  shell  is  smooth,  the  foot  rounded 
behind.  Fifty  recent  species  are  known,  and  ten 
fossil. 

hy  dro  -bi-us,  s.  [Hydrobia.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Hydrophilidse. 
It  is  more  convex  than  its  allies. 

hy-dr6-bbr  -a-9ite,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  boracite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Hydrous  borate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
Composition:  Boracic  acid,  49"22-49"92;  lime,  13"30- 
13‘74;  magnesia,  1 0‘ 43-10" 71 ;  water,  26"33=100.  Its 
color  is  white,  with  rust  spots.  Hardness,  2 ;  specific 
gravity,  l"9-2"0.  Resembles  gypsum,  but  is  fusible 
Found  in  the  Caucasus. 

hy-dr6-bbr-6-cal'-9lte,  s.  [Pref. hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  borocalcite  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Boronatrocalcite  (q.  v.). 
(See  also  Hayesite.) 

hy-dro-bran-chi'-a-ta,  s.pl.  [Gr.  hy  dr  0= -water, 

and  branchia—^ ills.] 

Z06I. :  That  division  of  gastropod  mollusks  which 
breathe  through  gills,  in  contraaistinction  to  the 
pulmonifera. 

hy-dro-bro’-mate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hydrobromic) ; 
•ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular  union  of 
hydrobromic  acid  with  ammonia,  aniline,  ethyla¬ 
mine,  <fcc. 

hy-dro-bro-mic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bromic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrobromic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Hydric  bromide,  hydrogen  bromide. 
Hydrobromic  acid  i^p  colorless  gas,  having  an  irri¬ 
tating  smell,  fuming  in  the  air.  It  can  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  colorless  liquid  at  73°;  it  freezes  at 
87°.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes  flame. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  specific 
gravity,  T486  contains  47  per  cent,  of  HBr.  The 
composition  of  the  distillate  changes  with  the 
pressure  of  the  barometer.  Bromine  does  not  unite 
with  hydrogen  in  the  sunlight,  nor  by  the  electric 
spark  nor  by  flame.  Hydrobromic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  phosphoric 
acid  and  potassium  bromide;  if  sulphuric  acid  is 
used,  a  mixture  of  HBr,  S02,  and  Br2  is  obtained, 
but  is  prepared  by  placing  one  part,  by  weight,  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  and  two  parts  of  water,  and 
then  ten  parts  of  bromine  are  allowed  to  fall  on  it, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  tap  funnel;  then  the  flask  is 
gently  warmed,  and  the  HBr  is  given  off.  It  is 
passed  through  a  U-tube  containing  amorphous 
phosphorus  to  free  it  from  the  vapor  of  bromine,  and 
then  it  is  collected  in  dry  cylinders  by  displacement 
over  mercury,  2P+ 5Br2+8H20— 10HBr+2H3PO4.  It 
can  also  be  prepared  by  passing  H2S  through  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  bromine  in  water.  Hydrobromic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  Cl2-|-2HBr=Br2-l-2HCl. 
The  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  metals  forming 
bromides. 

hy  dro-bfi-chol  -zite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro- IV),  and 

bucholzite  ( q.v,)-] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fibrolite,  believed  to  be  from 
Sardinia. 


b<511  bov:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this; 
•cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -Won.  -sion  =  shfln;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d?L 


hydrocampa 
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hydrodictyon 


hy-dr&cam'-pa,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Lat. 
campe=Gr.  kampe=a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  familyHydro- 
campid®  (q.  v.).  Hydrocampa  nymphceata  is  the 
Brown  China  Mark,  and  H.  stagnata  the  Beautiful 
China  Mark. 

hydro- 


hy-dro-cam'-pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
camp(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyralidina. 
The  antennre  of  the  male  are  simple,  the  abdomen 
rather  long,  slender,  and  the  wings  silky,  but  not 
transparent.  The  larvee  feed  below  the  water  on 
duckweed,  water-lilies,  and  pond-weeds. 

hy-dro-can  -thar-I,  s.pl.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ,  and 
Lat.  cantharis.) 

Entom.:  Swimmers.  The  name  given  by  Latreille, 
Cuvier,  &c.,  to  a  tribe  of  pentamerous  aquatic 
beetles,  now  more  generally  called  Hydradephaga 
(q.  v.).  The  latter  is  a  better  name,  for  they  have 
no  close  affinity  to  the  Cantharides. 

hy-dro-car  -bon,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ,  and  carbon 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  compounds  of  one  or 
more  atoms  of  carbon,  with  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element,  capable  of  uniting  with 
four  atoms  of  H,  as  CH4  methane.  But  carbon 
atoms  can  unite  with  each  other,  by  one  or  more 

Eairs  of  bonds,  thus  =C — C=,  =C=C=,  -C=C — ,  the 
ydrocarbons  having  the  C  atoms  united  by  only 
one  pair  of  bonds  are  called  paraffins,  Cn'H^n+g’, 
as  ethane.  Hydrocarbons  having  two  C  atoms 
united  by  two  pairs  of  bonds  are  called  olefines 
CnH2n\  as  ethene.  By  three  pairs  of  bonds,  are 
called  acetylenes  CnH2n-2,  as  acetylene  HCsCH. 
Besides  these  there  are  hydrocarbons  belonging  to 
the  aromatic  series,  having  the  carbon  atoms  ar¬ 
ranged  to  form  a  closed  ring,  as  benzene  CrHs  (q.  v.) , 
and  the  napthalene  series  containing  two  closed 
rings.  The  constitution  of  the  other  groups  of 


definite  or  indefinite;  ovary  one,  six,  eight,  and 
nine-celled;  ovules  indefinite;  fruit  dry  or  succu¬ 
lent.  They  are  found  in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Australia.  Genera  about  twelve,  spe¬ 
cies  twenty  or  more. 

hy  droch  -ar-ls,  s.  [Gr.  hydrocliaris=Gvace  of 
the  waters,  the  name  of  a  frog  ( Batrach .,  229)  ;  hy¬ 
drochares  = deligh  ti  ng  in  water;  pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Gr.  charis=  favor,  grace.] 

Bot. :  Frog-bit.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Hydrocharidace®  (q.  v.).  It  is  dioecious  ;  the  male 
flowers  with  six  to  twelve  stamens,  three  or  six 
without  anthers. 


Female  flowers 
solitary,  long- 
peduncled.  Hy- 
drocharis  morsus- 
rance  is  a  plant 
with  orbicular 
reniform  leaves 
and  white  flowers, 
found  in  ponds 
and  ditches. 

hy-dro-chlor'- 
ate,  s.  [Pref.  hy¬ 
dro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
chlorate  (q.  v.).] 

Chemist. :  Also 
wrongly  called 
hydrochloride. 

A  c  o  m  p  o  und 
formed  by  the 
molecular  union 
of  hydrochloric 
acid  with  a 
base  or  an  alkaloid,  asC6H5NH2'HCl,  hydrochlorate 
of  aniline,  or  aniline  hydrochlorate.  Chloride  of 
ammonium,  NH4CI,  is  probably  a  similar  compound, 
and  should  be  called  ammonium  hydrochlorate, 
NHi'HC],  the  nitrogen  being  a  triad  and  the  mole- 


Hydrocharis. 
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hydrocarbons  are  described  under  their  respective  cuje  Gf  HC1  being  united  by  molecular  attraction 


[Anthracene.] 

hydrocarbon-burner,  s.  A  burner  for  liquid 
fuel.  It  usually  has  a  jet  of  air  or  steam,  frequently 
both,  which  carries  with  it  petroleum  in  the  form 
of  spray,  which  is  ignited  and  burns  below  a  boiler, 
cooking  vessel,  &c. 

hydrocarbon-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  for  a  steam-boiler 
or  a  metallurgic  furnace. 

hydrocarbon-stove,  s.  A  heating  or  cooking 
stove  in  which  liquid  fuel  is  burned. 

hy-dro-car -bd-ret,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  carburet .]  Carburetted  hydrogen,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  hydrocarbons. 

*hy-dro-car'-di-a,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),andGr. 
kardia= the  heart.] 

Path.:  A  name  given  by  Hildanus  to  a  serous, 
sanious,  or  purulent  tumor  of  the  pericardium. 

hy-dro-caul  -us,  s.  [Lat.  Ivydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
kaulos— the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  main  stem  of  the  coenosarc  of  a  hydro- 
zoOn. 

hy-dro-fjele,  s.  [Lat.,  =  Gr.  hydrokele;  pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  kele= a  tumor.] 

Path. :  A  serous  effusion,  dropsy  of  the  scrotum, 
consequent  on  inflammation. 

hy-dr6-§e-phal'-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroceph¬ 
alus)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  akin  to 
hydrocephalus,  hydrocephaloid  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6-9eph'-g,-ldid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroceph¬ 
alus)  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidos=  form,  appearance.] 
Of,  pertaining,  or  akin  to  hydrocephalus. 

hydrocephaloid-disease,  s. 

Path. :  A  disease  in  infants,  partly  resembling 
hydrocephalus,  but  less  formidable.  Called  also 
spurious  hydrocephalus. 

hy-dro-geph  -a-lus,  s.  [Greek  hydrokephalon; 
pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  kephale= the  head.] 

1.  Path.:  Dropsy  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  children,  and  usually 
rapidly  fatal,  although  cases  have  been  known  to 
go  on  to  adult  life. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites. 

H  Spurious  hydrocephalus :  [Hydrocephaloid- 
disease.] 

[Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  hy- 


to  the  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  molecules  of  the  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  in  CuS04-5H20,  blue  crystallized  cupric  sul¬ 
phate,  are  united  with  the  molecules  of  CUSO4. 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  s.  [Morphia.] 
hy  -dro  chlore,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
c?iZoros=yel]owish-green,  because  under  the  blow¬ 
pipe  it  becomes  of  that  color.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrochlore  (q.  v.). 
hy-dro-chlor-Ic,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
chloric  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounded  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

hydrochloric-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  HC1.  Discovered  by  Priestley  in  1772. 
It  is  a  colorless,  pungent,  irritating  gas,  which 
destroys  vegetation  when  liberated  from  soda 
works.  It  can  be  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  forty 
atmospheres  at  10°.  It  is  incombustible  and  ex¬ 
tinguishes  flames;  it  readily  absorbs  moisture, 
fuming  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  dissolves  about 
450  volumes  of  HC1  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  the 
strongest  solution  has  a  density  of  1’21,  and  fumes 
in  the  air ;  at  180°  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
distill  over,  the  distillate  has  the  specific  gravity  of 
IT,  and  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  acid.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
twelve  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  chloride  with 
twenty  parts  of  H2SO  and  eight  of  water.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  forms  salts  called  chlorides.  Hydrogen 
and  chlorine  unite  directly  when  exposed  to  diffused 
daylight  without  condensation,  forming  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  H2+Cl2=2HCl.  The  mixture  explodes 


hy-droch'-ar-ad§,  s.  pi. 

drochar(is) ;  -ads.J 
Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hydrocharidace®  (q.  v.). 

hy-dro-char-I-da  -§e-se,  hy-dro-cha-rld  -e-se, 
s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrocharis,  genit.  hydrocharid 
(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Hydrocharads ;  an  order  of  endogens,  alli¬ 
ance  Hydrales.  It  consists  of  floating  or  water- 


cuioric  aciu, 
in  direct  sunlight. 

2.  Phar. :  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  prepare 
Acidum  hydrochloricum  dilutum,  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  a  refrigerant,  tonic,  and  astringent ;  it 
is  given  for  dyspepsia,  andused  as  a  gargle  in  diph¬ 
theria.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  acrid 
poison,  and  is  used  externally  as  a  powerful  caustic, 
hy-dro-chlor  -Ide,  s.  [Hydrochlorate.] 
hy-dro-chcer  -us,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
choiros—  a  young  swine,  pig,  or  a  swine  of  any  age.] 
Zobl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cavid®, 
Hydrochoerus  capybara,  is  the  Capybara  (q.  v.). 

hy-dr6-§ce-rii-lig'-none,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ccerulignone .] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  coerulignone.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohols  in  colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  190°. 
Heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  methyl  chloride  CH3CI  and  hexoxy- 
diphemyl  Ci2H4(OH)6. 

hy-dro-cor-sjl-ll’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ; 
Lat.  corallum,  coraliurn,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ipce.] 

1.  Zobl. :  The  name  given  by  Moseley  to  a  sub¬ 
class  of  Hydrozoa  having  a  regular  skeleton,  often 
of  large  size,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Families  Mille- 


plants  ;  the  leaves  sometimes  spiny ;  the  flowers  in  porid®  and  Stylasterid®. 

a  spathe ,  the  sepals  three, herbaceous ;  the  petals  2.  Palceont.:  The  sub-class  is  not  known  earlier 
three,  petaloid  or  wanting;  stamens  epigynous,  than  the  Tertiary. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare, 

wplf, 


amidst, 

work, 


what, 

who, 


hy-droc  -o-re§,  hy-droc-6-rI  -§8e,  s.  [Prefix 

hydro,  (1),  and  Gr.  koris= a  bug.] 

Entom.:  Water  bugs.  One  ot  two  tribes  of  the 
sub-order  Heteroptera.  Antenn®  small,  three  or 
four-jointed,  concealed  behind  the  eyes,  which  are 
generally  large  ;  tarsi  usually  with  but  one  or  two 
articulations.  Families  Notonectid®  and  Nepid® 
(q.  v.). 

hy-dro-co-tar-nlne,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cotarnine .]  .... 

Chem.:  C12H15NO3.  An  alkaloid  which  occurs  in 
opium,  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  Zn+HCl  and 
cotarnine.  It  gives  monoclinic  prisms  when  crys¬ 
tallized  from  ether,  which  melt  at  50°.  It  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  yellow  color,  which  turns 
carmine-red  on  heating,  then  a  dirty  violet-red  • 
color. 

hy-dro-cot'-y-le,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cotyle  (q.  v.).]  . 

Bot. :  White-rot  or  Pennywort.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Hydrocotylid®.  Usually  it  has  sim¬ 
ple  umbels.  The  fruit  is  laterally  compressed. 
Seventy  species  are  known.  One,  Hydrocoiyle  vul¬ 
garis,  the  Common  White-rot  or  March  Pennywort, 
a  plant  with  orbicular  peltate,  crenate  leaves,  is 
common  in  bogs. 

hy-dro-co-tyl-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroco- 
tyl(e)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj-  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot:  A  family  of  Apiace®  (umbelliferous  plants). 

hy-dr6-9y  -?ui-a.te,  S.  [Pref.  Eng.  hydrocyanic) , 
and  suff .  -ate.  (Chem.)'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular  union  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  &c. 

hy-dro^y-an'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cyanic  (q.  v.).] 

hydrocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cyanide  of  hydrogen,  hydric  cyanide, 
hydrogen  cyanide,  prussic  acid.  Discovered  by 
Schoele  in  1782.  The  pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  can  be  prepared  by  passing  dry  H2S  over  dry 
mercuric  cyanide,  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
connected  with  a  small  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  26’5%  and 
freezes  at  15°.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  smells  like 
bitter  almond  oil.  It  easily  decomposes.  Heated 
with  alkalies  or  acids  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid 
and  ammonia.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
methylamine.  An  aqueous  solution  of  HCN'  is 
best  obtained  by  distilling  powdered  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  a  white 
residue  of  potassiumferrous  ferrocyanide  mixed 
with  potassium  sulphate  remains  in  the  retort. 
2K4Fe(CN)6+3H2G04=6HCN-|-3K2S04-|-FeK2FeCN6 
When  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  peaches  and  cherries,  are 
distilled  with  water,  the  distillate  contains  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid.  When  a  series  of  strong  induction 
sparks  are  passed  through  a  mixture  of  acetylene 
C2H2  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  and  forms  salts 
called  cyanides. 

Phar.:  Dilute  acid  is  used  to  allay  spasm.  The 
dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  contains  two  per 
cent,  of  HCN.  Scheele’s  prussic  acid  contains  four 
per  cent,  anhydrous.  Hydrocyanic  acid  istho  most 
rapid  poison  known  ;  it  causes  death  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  The  strength  of  a  solution  of  HCN  is  de¬ 
termined  by  adding  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of 
known  strength  to  a  given  volume  of  the  HCN  solu¬ 
tion,  to  which  excess  of  caustic  soda  has  been 
added.  The  precipitate  of  AgCN  is  redissolved,  on 
being  well  stirred,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  has 
been  converted  into  a  double  salt  of  NaCN'AgCN  ; 
afterward  a  precipitate  of  AgOH  is  thrown  down, 
which  does  not  redissolve.  Each  molecule  of  AgNC>3 
represents  two  molecules  of  HCN. 

hy-dro-ijy-a-nlte,  subst.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cyanite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  pale-green,  brownish, 
yellowish,  or  azure,  translucent  mineral,  soluble  in 
water.  Composition :  Oxide  of  copper,  49'47 ;  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  50'30;  loss,  0'40=100. 

hy-dro9  -y-on,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  kyon= a 
sea-fish,  perhaps  the  swordfish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Salmonid®.  Many  are  found 
in  Brazil,  others  in  the  Nile. 

hy  -dro-9yst,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  cyst.] 
Zobl.  (pi.):  Feelers  attached  to  the  coenosarc  of 
the  Physophorid®.  (Nicholson.) 

hy'-dro-9y-cle,  s.  [Pref.  hydro,  and  Eng.  cycle.] 

A  bicycle  that  is  designed  for  use  on  the  water. 
Also  called  water-bicycle. 

hy-dro-dlc-ty-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrodic- 
ty(on);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj  suff. -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Siphonace®,  Confervoid  Alg®. 
They  contain  pure  chlorophyll. 

hy-dro-dlc  -ty-on,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
dilctyon—a  net.] 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hydrodolomite 
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hydrokinetics 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hydrodic- 
tyese.  It  consists  of  a  sac-like  meshed  net.  Hydro- 
dictyon  utriculatum  resembles  a  green  net,  and 
produces  granules,  each  of  which  becomes  a  cell  of 
a  new  hydrodictyon. 

hy-dro-dol  o-mite ,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  dolomite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Hydromagnocalcite  (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.).  Dana  makes  it  a  distinct  species.  A 
yellowish-white,  grayish,  or  greenish  mineral,  oc¬ 
curring  as  stalactites,  stalagmites,  concretions,  <fec. 

hy-dro-dy-nam'-ic,  hy-dro-dy-nam'-ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  dynamic ,  dynamical 
(Q-v.).] 

Physics:  Of  or  belonging  to  water-power ;  derived 
from  the  force  of  running  water. 

“  The  hydrodynamical  discovery  of  Helmholtz.” — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th j,  iii.  38. 

hydrodynamic-friction,  s. 

.  Phys. :  Friction  produced  by  the  viscosity  of  a 
liquid  passing  through  a  tube. 

hydrodynamic  -  impact,  hydrodynamic  -  im¬ 
pulse,  s.  The  force  with  which  a  liquid  in  motion 
strikes  against  a  solid  at  rest.  It  is  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  stream, 
hy-drd-dy-nam  Acs,  s.  [Hydrodynamic.] 
Physics:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  nature  of  liquids,  as  opposed  to  hydrostatics, 
which  investigates  the  condition  of  their  equilib¬ 
rium  when  at  rest.  It  specially  _  investigates,  by 
observation,  experiment,  or  the  higher  mathemat¬ 
ics,  the  motion  of  liquids  through  orifices,  in  tubes, 
or  that  of  w7ater  in  canals,  rivers,  &c.  Its  principles 
are  carried  out  in  hydraulics,  in  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  merged.  One  of  the  first  to  study  the  motion 
of  water  in  rivers  and  canals  was  Guglielmini,  A.  D. 
1691. 

“The  able  summary  of  the  progress  in  hydrodynamics.” 
— Saturday  Review. 

hy-droe  -91-a,  hy-drae'-ci-a,  s.  [Prefix  ■  hydro- 
(3),  and  Latinized  form  of  Gr.  oikos= a  house.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  group  Noctuina,  fam¬ 
ily  Apamidee. 

hy-dr  ce-91-um,  s.  [Hydrcecia.] 

Zotil. :  The  chamber  into  which  the  coenosarc  of 
many  Calycophoridee  can  be  retracted.  ( Nicholson .) 

hy-dro-e-lec -trie,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  electric .]  (See  the  compounds.) 

hydroelectric-battery,  s.  [Battery,  III.] 
hydroelectric-machine,  s. 

Elec. :  A  machine  in  which  electricity  is  generated 
by  the  friction  of  steam  against  the  sides  of  orifices 
through  which  it  is  allowed  to  escape  under  high 
pressure. 

hy-dro-fer-ri-9y-an'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3), 
and  Eng.  ferri cyanic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 
hydroferricyanic-acid,  s.  [Ferric yanic-acid.] 
hy-dro-fer-ro-gy-an’-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng .ferrocyctnic  (q.  v.).] 
hydroferrocyanic-acid,  subst.  [Ferrocyanic- 
acid.] 

hy-dr  o-flfi-09 ' -er  Ate ,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fluocerite  (q.  v.).l 
Min.:  The  same  as  Hamartite  (q.  v.). 
hy  dro-flfi-or'Ac,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fluoric  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrofluoric-acid,  s.  [Fluorhydric-acid.] 
hy-dro-flfi-o-sll'-i-cate,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ; 
Eng.  fluo(rine),  and  silicate.) 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  also  called 
silicofluorides.  The  salt  of  potassium  is  very  insol¬ 
uble,  K2SiF6,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  also  the  bar¬ 
ium  salt,  BaSiFfi,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate ; 
therefore  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for 
these  metals. 

hy  dro  flfi-o-silAc  Ac,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fluosilicic.) 

hydrofluosilicic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  H2SiF6.  Silicofluoric  acid,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  water  on  fluoride  of  silicon  (q.  v.), 
3SiF4+2H20=Si02+2(H2SiF6).  Theendof  the  tube 
conveying  the  gas  must  dip  under  mercury,  or  else 
it  will  be  stopped  up  by  the  deposited  silica.  It  is 
an  acid-fuming  liquid.  It  forms  salts,  called  hydro- 
fluosilicates  or  silicofluorides. 

hy-dro-gas  -tri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
aastr(um)  :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucoids,  tribe  Vaucherwe.  The 
frond  is  produced  from  a  single  vesicle  or  tube,  or 
rarely  from  several,  which  are  continuous  and 
loosely  interwoven. 

hy-dro-gas  -trum,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1 ) ,  and  Gr. 
gaster  (genit.  gastros)  =the  paunch,  the  belly.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydrogas- 
tridffi  (q.  v.). 


h^’-dro-gen,  s.  [Gr.  hydor= water,  and  gennab 
—to  generate,  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  Hydrogenium.  A  monatomic  metallic  ele¬ 
ment,  which  exists  in  the  state  of  gas.  Symbol  H; 
atomic  weight,  1 ;  density,  0*06927 ;  air  being  1 ; 
weight  of  a  liter  of  hydrogen,  0*0896  grammes,  called 
a  crith.  Hydrogen  can  be  obtained  by  the  electroly¬ 
sis  of  water,  H20,  the  H  being  liberated  at  the  plati¬ 
num  pole;  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  and 
water;  also  by  passing  steam  over  iron  filings, 
3Fe+4H0H=Fe304-t-8H' ;  by  boiling  zinc  with  caus¬ 
tic  potash,  2KH0+Zn  =  K2Zn02-|-2H' ;  but  H  is  gen¬ 
erally  made  by  the  action  of  dilute  H2SC>4  on  zinc. 
Hydrogen  can  be  purified  by  passing  it  through  a 
solution  of  two  parts  of  K2Cr207  in  twenty  parts  of 
water  and  one  part  of  HjSCh,  then  washing  it  with 
KHO,  and  drying  it  by  passing  it  through  concen¬ 
trated  H2S04.  The  apparatus  should  be  airtight 
and  the  gas  rejected  till  the  air  is  all  displaced  by 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  red-hot  iron 
and  platinum ;  palladium  absorbs  935  times  its 
volume  of  hydrogen  ;  about  seven  liters  of  gas  are 
condensed  into  the  space  1  c.c.  Graham  called  this 
an  alloy  of  hydrogenium,  a  metal  having  the  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  of  0*62  and  magnetic  properties.  Hydro¬ 
gen  has  been  found  occluded  in  meteoric  iron,  and 
is  contained  in  the  gases  given  off  by  volcanoes. 
The  spectroscope  shows  that  a  large  quantity  of 
free  hydrogen  exists  around  the  sun.  The  spectrum 
of  hydrogen  contains  four  bright  lines,  a  red  arc 
corresponding  to  C,  and  a  greenish-blue  to  F  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  a  blue  and  indigo  line.  Hydro¬ 
gen  has  been  condensed  by  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  at  a 
temperature  of  -  140°,  and  at  a  pressure  of  650 
atmospheres.  When  the  pressure  is  removed  the 
hydrogen  is  evolved  in  a  jet  of  a  steel-blue  color. 
Pure  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless 
gas:  it  is  inflammable  mixed  with  oxygen;  it 
explodes  in  contact  with  a  flame,  or  when  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark  is  passed  through  it,  forming  water.  The 
calorific  power  of  H  is  34,462  thermal  units.  Hydro¬ 
gen  gas  cannot  support  life,  but  it  is  not  poisonous ; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  w7hen 
kept  in  a  bag  for  a  long  time  is  dangerous,  owing 
to  diffusion.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  mixed  with 
2*5  volumes  of  air  gives  the  loudest  detonation. 
Hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  is  used  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  chemistry. 


IT  Hydrogen  in  small  quantities  was  reduced  to  a 
liquid  by  the  French  chemists,  Oailletet  and  Pictet, 
in  1877-78;  and  in  May,  1898,  Professor  James  Dewar, 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  succeeded  in 
liquefying  it  in  quantity  by  means  of  extreme  cold¬ 
ness  produced  by  liquid  air.  Liquid  hydrogen  is 
clear  and  colorless,  and  shows  no  absorption 
spectrum.  Its  latent  heat  is  about  two-fifths  that 
of  liquid  oxygen.  Static  hydrogen  boils  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  238°  C.  at  ordinary  pressure,  and  250°  C. 
in  a  vacuum,  thus  enabling  us  to  get  within  23°  of 
absolute  zero.  The  density  of  liquid  hydrogen  is 
only  one-fourteenth  that  of  water. 

hydrogen-chloride,  s.  [Hydrochloric-acid.] 

hydrogen-dioxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Hydrogen  peroxide,  H202,  or  HO— OH. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  barium  peroxide,  Ba02.  The  barium  peroxide 
is  added  gradually  to  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
H9SO4  and  five  parts  of  water  till  the  solution  is 
only  slightly  acid,  the  BaS04  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo.  It  can  be  obtained  as  a  colorless  oily 
liquid  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  alkalies ;  it  blisters  the 
skin  and  bleaches  litmus.  At  60°  F.  it  gives  off  oxy¬ 
gen  and  bubbles  ;  when  boiled,  oxygen  is  liberated 
so  rapidly  that  it  sometimes  explodes.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  ether.  Finely-divided  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  decompose  H202  into  water  and  oxygen ; 
oxides  of  gold  and  silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  Ag20+H202=2Ag+H20+02.  If  a  solution  of 
H202  be  acidified  with  H2S04,  and  ether  and  potas¬ 
sium  chromate  be  added,  the  ethereal  solution 
turns  blue  on  being  well  shaken,  owing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  perchromic  acid.  Hydrogen-dioxide  liberates 
iodine  from  KI  in  the  presence  of  FeSOi.  A  dilute 
solution  of  hydrogen-dioxide  is  used  to  clean 
stained  engravings,  and  also  to  bleach  dark-colored 
hair  tQ  a  fashionable  golden  hue. 

hydrogen-sulphide,  s. 

Chem.:  H2S,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  hydric  sul¬ 
phide,  sulphydric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  A  gas  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  through  sulphur,  or  by  burning  sulphur 
vapor  in  hydrogen.  It  is  formed  by  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  organic  bodies  containing  sulphur ;  by 
allowing  a  soluble  sulphate  to  remain  in  contact 
with  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  CaSC>4— 
CaS+40,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  the  probable  origin  of  sulphureted  springs. 
But  H2S  is  generally  prepared  by  the  action  of  eight 
parts  water  +  one  part  H2SC>4,  on  ferrous  sulphide, 
FeS4-H2S04=FeS04+H2S ;  the  water  dissolves  the 
ferrous  sulphate.  Pure  H2S  is  obtained  by  heating 

roughly-powdered  antimony  tersulphide  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  Sb2S3+6HCl=3H2S+2SbCl3 ;  the  gas  is 


washed  by  passing  it  through  water.  Granulated 
zinc  and  fragments  of  native  PbS  acted  upon  with 
dilute  HC1  gives  off  a  regular  current  of  H2S. 
Hydrogen-sulphide  is  a  colorless  inflammable  gas, 
of  a  sweetish  taste  and  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  a 
narcotic  poison.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  form¬ 
ing  water  and  S02.  A  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
H2S  and  three  volumes  of  oxygen  explodes  violently 
on  sending  an  electric  spark  through  it.  Chlorine 
decomposes  it,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  being  sep¬ 
arated  ;  this  is  the  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by 
H2S.  Water  at  0°  dissolves  4*37  volumes,  at  15°  3*23 
volumes  of  H2S.  The  solution  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper;  it  decomposes  in  the  air,  sulphur  being 
deposited.  H2S  in  contact  with  a  base  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  partially  converted  into  H2S04-  At  a 
pressure  of  seventeen  atmospheres  at  10°  hydrogen- 
sulphide  is  reduced  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  -61°  ; 
it  freezes  at -85°.  C02  liberates  H2S  from  a  moist 
sulphide  ;  the  composition  of  H2S  can  be  shown  by 
heating  metallic  tin  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas; 
the  sulphur  unites  with  the  tin,  and  the  hydrogen 
liberated  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  original 
gas.  H2S  is  used  as  a  test  for  metals;  if  the  sul¬ 
phide  is"  soluble  in  acids,  it  is  not  precipitated  till 
the  solution  is  neutralized,  as  free  acid  is  liberated 
by  the  H2S,  as  ZnS04+H2S=ZnS+H2SC>4.  The  sul¬ 
phides  of  the  alkaline  earths  Ba,  Sn,  Cn,  and  Mg, 
and  those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water, 
hydrogen-telluride,  s. 

Chem.:  H2Te,  a  gas  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc  telluride.  Called  also 
Tellurhydric  acid,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  and  Tellu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

hy-drog  -en-ate,  hy-drog-en-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng., 

&c.,  hydrogen ;  -ate,  -ize.] 

Chem. :  To  cause  to  combine  with  hydrogen. 

I  y-dro-gen  -i-um,  s.  [Hydrogen.] 
ty  drog-enAze,  v.  t.  [Hydrogenate.] 
hy-drog  -en-ous,  a.  [Eng., &c., hydrogen;  -oms.J 
Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing  hydrogen, 
hy-drog'-no-sy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
Srnosis= knowledge  ;  gignosko=to  know.]  A  treatise 
on,  or  a  history  and  description  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth. 

hy  drog -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  hydrograph(y) ;  -er; 
Fr.  hydrographe .]  One  who  is  skilled  in  hydrog¬ 
raphy  ;  one  who  draws  maps  or  charts  of  the  sea, 
and  adj acent  1  and. 

“  Erroneously  laid  down  by  all  former  hydrographers.” 
— Anson:  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch..  viii. 

hy-dr o-graph -ic,  hy-dro-graph’Ac-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  hydrograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.  J  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  treating  of  hydrography ;  containing  a 
description  of  the  sea,  coast,  islands,  shoals,  &c. 

“Divers  celestial  and  hydrographical  truths.” — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  724. 

hy-drog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
grapho=to  write,  to  describe;  Fr.  hydroaraphie .] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  meas¬ 
urement  and  description  of  the  seas,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  other  waters,  as  used  for  purposes  of  commerce 
or  navigation  ;  the  art  of  marine  surveying  and  of 
the  construction  of  charts. 

hy-dr  o-hse  -ma-tlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hcematite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Turgite  (q.  v.). 
hy  -dro-Id,  a.  [Lat.  hydra  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidos 
=form;  cf.  also  Gr.  hydrodes= like  water,  watery, 
wet.] 

Zotil. :  Hydra-like;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Hy- 
droida  or  any  animal  of  the  class, 
hydroid-polypes,  hydroid-zoo-phytes,  s.  pi. 
Zotil. :  The  same  as  Hydroida  (q.  v.). 
hy-dro  A-da,  s.pl.  [Hydroid.] 

1.  Zotil.:  The  typical  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa.  They 
have  an  alimentary  region  or  polypite  provided 
with  an  adherent  disc  or  hydrorhiza  and  prehensile 
tentacles.  Unlike  hydra,  the  type  of  the  sub-class, 
most  of  the  hydroida  live  in  societies,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  polypidom  so  like  a  seaweed  that  it 
is  often  collected  as  such.  But  while  the  apertures 
on  an  ordinary  seaweed  are  only  minute  pores,  the 
Hydroida  have  little  cup-like  cells  along  the  stem 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  which 
the  individual  polype  lives.  The  cells  have  a  small 
hole  at  the  bottom,  and  the  stock  is  hollow,  so  as 
to  enable  the  individual  polypes  to  remain  part  of 
a  compound  organism.  The  sub-class  is  divided 
into  five  orders,  Hydrida,  Corynida,  Sertularida, 
Campanularida,  and  Thecomedusse.  The  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  once  ranked  with  the  sub-class,  now 
figure  as  a  distinct  class,  arranged  under  the  sub¬ 
kingdom  Molluscoida. 

2.  Palaeont.:  For  the  distribution  of  the  Hydroida 
in  time,  see  the  different  orders. 

hy-dr O-kin-et 'Acs,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kinetics  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Hydrodynamics 
(q.  v.). 


bdil,  tody;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  ,  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


hydrolanthanite 
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hydrophobia 


hy-dr6-lan’-tha-nlte,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1) 
(q-  v.),  and  lanthanite  (q.  v.) .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Lanthanite  (q.  v.). 

h?-dr6-lln-  e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrolinium ) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Diatomace®.  The 


hf-drom  -e-tSr,  *.  [Pref.  Hydro-  (1) ,  and  Greek  a  horse,  and  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  He  kept 
metron=  a  measure.]  down  the  inflammation  so  successfully  that,  on  hia 

1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  relative  recovery,  he  began  to  prescribe  water  mother  cases, 
densities  of  liquids.  Distilled  water  is  usually  re-  and  in  1825  set  up  a  hydropathic  establishment  at 
ferred  to  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  It  con-  Gr&ffenberg.  Within  twenty  years  at  least  10,000 
sists  essentially  of  a  bulb  or  float  weighted  at  patients  had  been  treated  by  him,  and  his  system 

•  jj  , - r"\  —  ~*—~**— - - —  - —  bottom  so  as  to  float  upright,  and  having  an  elon-  had  become  known  in  all  civilized  countries.  AD* 

individuals  are  inclosed  in  tubes  and  are  angular  stem,  graduated  to  indicate  the  density  of  staining  from  venesection,  then  far  too  much  em- 

m  iorm.  the  liquid  by  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks.  _  ployed,  and  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  ho 

hy-dro-li’-num,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Lat.  2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  velocity  or  dis-  prescribed  water  internally  and  externally,  sweat- 
linwm=flax.]  charge  of  water ;  a  current-gauge.  ing,  &c.  As  subsidiary  aids  open-air  exercise,  early 

Bot.  .'The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  or  tribe  hy-drom'-e-trg,  s.  [Gr.  hydrometrion=  a  vessel  hours,  and  cheerful  society  were  recommended. 

Uy  roline®  (q.  v.) .  for  measuring  hydrometrically ;  pref.  hydro-  (1) ,  and 

hjr’-dro-llte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  lithos  Gv.metron=a  measure.] 

»a  stone.  ]  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydro- 

M in. :  The  same  as  Gmelinite  (q.v.).  metridse  (q.  v.).  The  antennae  are  setaceous,  the  -----  ? -  ...  ,  •  .  ... _ „ 

j.  ,,  head  is  prolonged  into a  snout,  the  rostrum  bending  Hydropeltis  purpurea  is  said  to  be  nutritious,  but 

_ny-dro  log  Ic  gl,  a.  [Eng.  hydrolog  [y) ,  -teal.]  t,oneath  it.  Hydrometra  stagnorum,  an  insect  slightly  astringent.  The  leaves  are  used  in  phthisis 
vf  or  pertaining  to  hydrology.  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  as  narrow  and  dysentery. 

hy-drol'-&-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  hydrolog (y) ;  -ist.)  One  as  a  Phi,  is  common  on  the  margin  of  ponds  and 
who  is  skilled  in  hydrology.  brooks. 

hy-dro-met'-rlc,  hy-dro-met'-rlc-gl,  a.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hydrometer,  or  to  the 
measurement  of  the  specific  gravity,  velocity,  dis¬ 
charge,  &c.,  of  fluids. 


[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
jhield  of  leather  without  a 


hjf-dro-pel'-tis,  s. 
pelte—a.  small  light  shield 
rim.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cabombace®  (Water-shields). 


[Pref.  hydro-  (1), 


h^drol’-S-g^,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  logos 
= a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  Water,  itsproperties,  phenomena,  and  laws,  and 
its  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 


h^-drS-lJt’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),and  Gr.  lyein 
cto  loosenj 

Chem.:  Tending  to  separate  or  remove  water; 
freeing  from  water. 


hy-dro-per-I-car'-di-um,  s. 

and  Lat.  pericardium  (q.v.).] 

Path.:  Watery  pus  effused  into  the  pericardium, 
and  which  has  not  been  reabsorbed.  Unless  ab* 
sorbed  it  is  generally  fatal. 

hy-dro-phane,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
phanos— light,  bright;  phaino= to  bring  to  light. 
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ade  by  means  of  an  hydrometer;  as,  hydro-  So  named  because  it  becomes  more  translucent  or 
metric  observations.  even  transparent  when  immersed  in  water.] 

hydrometric-pendulum,  s.  A  current-gauge.  Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  whitish  or  light- 
An  instrument  consisting  of  a  ball  suspended  from  colored. 


hy-dri-mag'-ne-slte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  the  center  of  a  graduated  quadrant,  and  held  in  a  h^-droph'-g-nous,  a.  [Pref.  hydro- (,  1) ;  Greek 


Eng.  magnesite.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  white,  brittle  mineral  of 
Vitreous  silky  or  almost  pearly  luster ;  its  hardness, 
•TS;  its  specific  gravity,  2T4-2T8.  Composition: 
Carbonic  acid,  36'00-36-82;  magnesia,  42’30-43'96; 
Water,  18‘53-20T0,  with  a  trace  of  silica.  Found  in 
Texas,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  the  Island  of 
Negropont,  and  Moravia. 


stream  to  mark  by  its  deflection  the  rate  of  motion  phanos— bright,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oms.] 
of  the  water.  Min.,  <&c. :  Becoming  more  translucent  or  brighter 


hy-drb-met'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
metr(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteroptera,  tribe  Geocoriz® 

(Land-bugs) .  Itmay  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  name  the  genus  from  the  water  and  the  tribe 
from  the  land,  but  the  Hydrometrid®  do  not  swim 
hy-drS-mag-no-cal'-glte,  hy-dro-mafi-gg-  like  the  Water-bugs,  they  only  walk  on  the  surface 
n&-cal  -§Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-;  Eng.  manganese),  of  the  water  by  means  of  their  long  legs.  Their  ........  •,  u  r  n  -  a 

and  calcite  ( o  v 'I  1  rostrum  has  two  or  three  distinct 30m ts,  the  labrum  brine  snakes  having  the  tail  short  and  compressed* 

Min.:  According  to  Dana,  hydromagnocalcite  is  Fn°  vT*6  SiZ°‘  Genera*  ^  'rh“ 

the  same  as  hydrodolomite.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Tijdiometra,^  Velia.  Gerris  (q.  v.). 
hydromagnocalcite  is  the  specific  name,  with  hydro-  hy-dro-met'-ro-graph,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),and 

manganocalcite  as  a  synonym  and  hydrodolomite  Eng.  metrograph  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  deter- 
as  a  variety.  mining  and  recording  the  amount  of  water  issuing 

hy'-dr6-man-5f,  8.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  andGr.  from  a  pipe,  &c.,  in  a  given  time. 


when  immersed  in  water, 
hjr'-dro-phid,  s.  [Hydeophida.] 

ZoOl.:  A  serpent  of  the  genus  Hydrophis,  or  of 
the  family  Hydrophid®  (q.  v.). 

h^-droph -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrophyte) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Sea  snakes,  water  snakes  ;  a  family  of  Cola* 


manteia  =  prophecy ;  divination.] 
means  of  water. 


Divination  by 


“The  Persians  are  said  by  Yarro  to  have  been  the  first 
Inventors  of  hydromancy.” — Ennemoser:  Hist.  Magic  (ed. 
Bohn),  ii.  458. 

hy-dro-man'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  andGr. 
manfifcos=pertaining  to  prophecy  or  divination.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hydromancy  or  divination  by 
water. 

“There  are  also  various  hydromantic  machines.” — En¬ 
nemoser;  Hist.  Magic  (ed.  Bohn),  ii.  468. 

hy-drS-me-chan  -Ics,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mechanics.] 


hy-drom  -e-try,  s.  [Hydeometee.]  The  art  or 
process  of  measuring  the  specific  gravity,  velocity, 
density,  force,  &c..  of  fluids  by  means  of  an  hydrom¬ 
eter. 

hy-drom'-pha-lon,  s.  [Gr.  hydromphalos=Buf- 
fering  from  water  in  the  umbilical  region ;  pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  omphalos=  themavel.] 

Pathol.:  A  watery  tumor  which  arises  in  the 
umbilicus  or  navel  in  some  cases  of  ascites. 

hf-dro-mu-con’-lc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  mwcora'c.]  (See  the  compound.) 
hydromuconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H8O4  or  C4H6(_COOH)2.  A  bibasic  acid, 


close  together  on  the  upper  part  of  the  snout,  and 
have  valves  which  may  be  closed  over  them  when 
the  animal  is  under  water.  The  Hydrophid®  in* 
habit  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
islands.  They  swim  with  rapidity,  and  are  very 
venomous. 

h^-drb-phil'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  pkGos=beloved,  dear  to.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Delpino  to  plants  fecun¬ 
dated  by  the  aid  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow. 

hy-dro-phll'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  hydro- 
phil(us ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Water-beetles;  a  family  of  Pentamerous 
beetles  belonging  to  Latreille’s  tribe  Palpicornes. 
Antenn®  generally  nine,  rarely  six-jointed,  perfo* 
liate  elevate,  the  club  distinctly  cleft,  the  body  oval 
or  somewhat  rounded,  sometimes  almost  globose, 
the  tibi®  slightly  spinose,  the  posterior  tarsi  occa* 
sionally  ciliated.  They  are  more  truly  aquatic  than 
the  allied  Helophorid®  (q.  v.).  The  typical  species 


Nat.  Science  .The  mechanics  of  water  and  fluids  obtained  by  the  action  of  sod  um  amalgam  ondi-  {  by  means  of  them  paddle-li^^arsi  Thev 
in  general ;  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  and  hy-  chloromuconic-acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  prisms,  f„„(1  ]n  Jit  their 

draulics  are  branches  of  UrnmM^nbc’  *  which  melt  at  195“.  Bv  the  action  of  sodium  amal-  loe.c!  mall  their  stages  ot  life,  but  not  so  voraciously 


draulics  are  branches  of  hydromechanics 
“ Hydromechanics  must  be  regarded 
•cience.” — Encyo.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xii.  435. 


a  modern 


which  melt  at  195°.  By  the  action  of  sodium  amal 
gam  it  is  converted  into  adipic  acid  C6H10O4. 
hy  -dro-mys,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  mus— 


as  the  Hydradephaga,  on  aquatic  mollusca  and  in¬ 
sects. 


<^ro,  Sa,  s. pi.  [Pref.  hydro-,  (3),  and  ZoGl. :  1.  genus  of  Murid®,  containing  Hydromys 


Eng.  medusa.] 

:  _Any  jelly-fish  or  medusa  which  is  formed 
by  budding  from  a  hydroid. 

hy'-dro-mel,  ^hy'-dro-mell,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
hydromeli,  from  hydor  =  water,  and  meli  —  honey.] 
A  drink  or  liquor  prepared  of  honey  diluted  with 
water;  when  allowed  to  ferment  it  is  called  mead 
<q.  v.). 

hy-dro-me-tar-lur-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),and 
Eng.  metallurgy .]  The  wet  process  of  extracting 
metals  from  ores ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  hot 
process. 

hy-dr6-inet-9.-morph'-I§ni1s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  metamorphism  (q.  v.).l 


hy-droph'-i-lus,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 

phileo—  to  love.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hydro* 
philid®,(  Hydrophilus  caraboides,  is  about  eight  or 
ten  lines  long. 

hy'-dr6-phis,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  ophi* 
=a  serpent,  a  snake. 1 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hycko- 
phid®  (q.  v.).  There  are  many  species. 

hy  -dro-phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Gr.  ophis= a 
serpent,  and  suff.  - itelMin .)  (q.  v.).] 

a.'  +„  „  Min.:  A  green  translucent  or  opaque  mineral,  of 

hy  dro  pa-ras  -ta-te§,  hy-dro-pg,-ras  -t9,-t9„  subvitreous  luster,  occurring  massive  or  in  fibrous 
s.pl.  [Gr.  hydroparastatai ;  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  crusts.  Composition:  Silica,  36*19-38’97 ;  alumina, 
parastates= one  who  stands  by  or  near.]  0'53-2'90 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  19'3(b22'73 ;  protoxide  of 

Ch.Hist.:  The  same  as  Enceatites  (q.v.).  manganese,  P66-4-36;  magnesia,  21-08-22‘87;  and 

liy-dro-path’-Ic,  hy-dr  o-path -ic-gl,  a.  [Eng.  13'36.1?'08-  Found  at  Taberg  in  Smaland,  in 

/dror>afh(v) :  -ic.A  Of  or  nertainhmto  hvdronathv.  -'lo  JmkiSsite  Y°rk‘  Cal^ed 

hy-dro-phlor  -one,  s. 


leucogaster  and  H.  chrysogaster,  perhaps  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  They  are  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tasmania. 

hy-dro-ne-phro'-sls,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  nephrosis  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  kidney, 
hy-  dro-nic-kel-mag  -ne  -slte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1) ;  Eng.  nickel,  and  magnesite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pennite  (q.  v.). 


Geol.}  &c. :  Metamorphism  produced  mainly  by  the  -  .  .  _  .  .  .  „  „„„„„  „nn  ln 

operation  of  water,  as  opposed  to  pyrometamorph-  hydropathic )  -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydropathy.  ai  ” 
ism  effected  chiefly  through  the  action  of  fire.  n?  ,  ,,  ,,  ,  ,  .  ocnKmsito 

(Rutley.)  hy-drop  -g,-thist,  s.  [Eng.  hydropath(y) ;  -ist.] 

hy-dro-me-te-or,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  o'  ?n®  3ho  js  skj%d  in  «r  Practices  hydropathy. 
meteor  (q.  v.).]  v  s  2.  A  supporter  of  the  system  of  hydropathy. 

Meteorol.:  A  meteor  produced  by  water  in  some  hy-drop -a-thy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  andGr. 
form,  the  term  meteor  being  used  in  its  original  pathe=a  passive  state  of  suffering.] 
sense  of  anything  seen  in  the  air  as  distinguished  The  water  cure.  The  cure  of  diseases_by 


- -  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 

phlorone.] 

Chem.:  CsH2(CH3)2(OH)2.  obtained  by  the  action 
ot  &O2  on  phlorone.  It  crystallizes  in  plates,  which 
melt  at  208°. 


-  - - -  -  - „  hy-dro-pho  -bl-A,  fhy  -dro-pho-by,  s.  [Lat., 

from  the  ground.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.,  are  all  tfie  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Hip-  from  Gr.  hydrophohia=n  horror  of  water  which  is 
hydrometeors.  iNichol.)  pocrates,  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.,  and  the  a  symptom  of  the  disease :  nref.  hydro-  (11  and  Gr 


hy-dro-me-te-or~6-l6g'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hydro-  Arabian  physician  Rhazes,  in  920,’advpcated  it.  In  pfto6o?=fear.]  ° ■  P rci.hydto  (1),  and  Gr. 
meteor  olog  iy)  :  - ical .]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  times  ithad  followers  first  inltaly,  then  Path.:  Rabies,  from  bite  of  mad  dog,  more  rarely 

hydrometeorology.  r’1 armany,  and  next  m  England,  where  it  was  cat,  wolf,  or  fox;  a  contagious  disease,  the  result 

recommended  bvFlnvpr  (TAnrcA  r^ipvna  nf  a  cnonifia  rvAioAn  rTV»/-.  —  a  j - ’  i  •  .  U20 

dog 


*•  tPrrf-  ***►  0).  Btms  K!'  Cum?'tah!Sf  ty'a' supposed*  mad* 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall, 


^  .  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


1  average 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


hydrophobic 

period  of  incubation  is  forty  days,  but  it  varies 
from  fifteen  days  to  two  years.  Immediate  cauter¬ 
ization  or  excision  of  the  part  is  the  only  effective 
remedy.  After  the  disease  appears,  inhalation  of 
chloroform  and  sub-cutaneous  injections  may  be 
tried,  but,  unless  all  that  is  claimed  for  Pasteur’s 
method  of  inoculation  prove  true,  the  antidote  is 
yet  to  be  found. 

hy-drd-phob'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  hydrophobi(a) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  hydrophobia. 

hy’-drb-pho-bjf,  s.  [Hydrophobia.] 
hy-droph  -6-rg,,  s.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  hydrophoros 
=carrying  water:  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  phoros= car¬ 
rying.] 

ZoOiogy : 

1.  According  to  Prof.  Huxley’s  classification,  an 
order  of  Hydrozoa.  The  alimentary  zoflid,  or  pol¬ 
ype,  is  provided  with  numerous  tentacles,  which 
are  either  set  round  its  mouth  or  scattered  over  its 
surface.  When  free-swimming  reproductive  zobids 
are  developed,  which  they  are  always  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  budding,  the  genitalia  are  borne  by  a  necto- 
calyx,  or  swimming-bell,  with  the  inner  margin  of 
its  aperture  produced  into  a  muscular  velum. 
These  zoOids  are  generally  called  craspedote,  or 
gymnophthalmous  medusae.  The  immediate  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  a  fixed  Hydroid, 
Tubularian,  or  Sertularian  Polype.  {Huxley: 
Class,  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  117.) 

2.  A  genus  of  physomycetous  fungi.  Hydrophora 
ster corea  is  found,  after  much  rain,  on  dung,  and 
H.  murina  on  rats’  dung. 

hy -dro-phore,  s.  [Hydkophoba.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  obtaining  specimens  of  water  from  any 
given  depth  below  the  surface. 

hy-droph-thal-ml-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.,  <fcc.,  ophthalmia  (q.  v.).J 
Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  eye. 
by  -dro-phyi,  s.  [Hydrophyllum.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing.):  One  of  the  Hydrophyllacese  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Hydrophyllacese  (q.  v.). 

hy-dropb  -y-lax,  s.  [Latin  from  Gr.  hydro- 
phylax=a  water  inspector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  family  Sperma- 
cocidse.  Hydrophylax  maritima,  which  grows  on 
the  sandy  seashores  in  India,  is  used  in  dyeing. 

hy'-dro-phjfl-la  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
phyll(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - aceae .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  alliance 
Cortusales.  It  consists  of  small  trees,  bushes,  or 
herbs,  often  hispid.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
gyrate  racemes  or  unilateral  spikes,  or  are  occa¬ 
sionally  solitary  and  axillary.  Calyx  inferior,  per¬ 
sistent,  deeply  five-cleft,  the  recesses  often  with 
reflexed  appendages ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  reg¬ 
ular,  five-cleft ;  stamensfive,  inserted  in  the  petals ; 
ovary  one  or  two  celled ;  styles  two,  long  ;  stigmas 
two,  terminal;  fruit  capsular,  one  or  two  celled, 
seeds  reticulated.  Most  of  the  order  are  American, 
though  some  occur  in  India  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Known  genera  about  sixteen,  species 
seventy-five  or  more.  (Lindley.) 

hy-dro-pbyl  -ll-um  (pi.  hy-drS-pt’*”  ’*  %).  s. 
[Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr. phyllon=a leai.j 
ZoOl  (pi.) :  Overlapping  appendages  or  plates 
protecting  the  polypites  in  the  Calycophoridse  and 
the  Physophondee,  two  families  of  oceanic  Hydro¬ 
zoa.  Called  also  bracts. 

hy-droph  -yl-liim,  s.  [Hydrophyllium.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hydrophyl¬ 
lacese.  It  consists  of  American  perennial  marsh 
herbs,  with  blue  or  white  flowers.  Hydrophyllum 
canadense  has  been  used  in  snake  bites,  also  as  a 
remedy  in  the  erysipelatous  eruptions  produced  by 
Rhus  toxicodendron. 

hy-drfc-phyg’-o-gele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Gr. 
p7wsa=flatus,  and  kele= a  tumor.] 

Path. :  A  hernia  containing  both  water  and  air  or 
gas. 

hy-dro-phyte,  s.  [Fret,  hydro-  (1),  and  Greek 
phyton- a  plant.]  . 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Plants  growing  wholly  in  water,  es¬ 
pecially  Algee.  They  are  distributed  in  the  ocean, 
within  certain  areas,  fewer  than  land  plants, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  more  uni¬ 
form.  Some  float  or  live  in  shallow,  others  in  deep, 
water. 

hy-dr6-phy-tor-6-gy,  s.  [English,  &c.,  hydro¬ 
phyte,  and  Gr.  logos=a  discourse.] 

Bot. ;  The  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  water 
plants. 

hy-drop'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hydropicus,  from  Gr. 
hydropikos,  from  hy drops = dropsy  (q.  v.) ;  French 
hydropique.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Containing  or  produced  by  water ;  suffering 
from  dropsy ;  dropsical. 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dropsy ;  of  the  nature  of 
dropsy;  dropsical. 

3.  Resembling  dropsy. 

fB.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  fitted  to  relieve  the 
dropsy. 

by-drop'-I-cal,  a.  [Hydropic,  a.] 

by-drop  -I  c-jjQ-iy,  adv.  [Eng  .hydropical;  - ly .] 
In  an  hydropical  manner. 

by  -dr6-plte,  s.  [Gr.  hydrops= dropsy;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  rose-colored  mineral  from  Kapnik ;  im¬ 
pure  rhodonite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-pneu-mat  -Ic  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref. hydro- 
(1),  and  pneumatic  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  air  or 
gas. 

by-drop -6r-us,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Lat. 
porus;  Gt. poros=a  passage.] 

.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  family  Dytic- 
ldse.  They  move  about  in  the  water  in  merry  gam¬ 
bols. 

by  -drop-sy,  s.  [Gr.  hydrops.]  Dropsy  (q.  v.). 

hy-dro-pult,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and pult,  as 
in  catapult  (q.  v.).]  A  machine  for  throwing  water 
by  hand-power,  as  in  a  garden-engine  or  fire-anni- 
hilator. 

hy-drij-pjr-ret'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydropyretus ; 
suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  sweating  sickness. 

fby-dro-pyr  -e-tus  (yr  as  lr),  s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1),  and  pyretos=  burning  heat,  fever.] 

Path. :  The  name  given  by  Blanchard  to  Sudor 
anglicanus,  sweating  sickness. 

hy-dro-pyr  urn  (yras'ir),s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Gr.  pyrene  the  stone  of  a  stone-fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzees.  Hydro- 
pyrum  esculentum  is  the  Canada  rice,  eaten  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  besides  supporting  many 
water-birds. 

by  -dro-quln-one,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
quinone.] 

Chem.:  CgH4<Qj£  (1—4).  A  para-diatomic  phenol, 

obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid,  or  by 
heating  an  aqueous  solution  with  plumbic  dioxide, 
C7Hi206  +  0=C6Hi(0H)2  +  C02  +  3H20;  also  from 
arbutin,  which,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  hydroquinone  and  glucose.  It  has  been 
obtained  synthetically  by  heating  para-iodo-phenol 
with  potash  to  180°;  but  it  is  easiest  obtained  by 
passing  SO2  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinone, 

C6H4  <q>  till  it  becomes  colorless ;  it  is  then  evap¬ 
orated,  and  the  hydroquinone  extracted  with 
ether;  also  by  oxidizing  one  part  of  aniline,  eight 
arts  of  H2SO4,  and  thirty  of  water,  with  two  and  a 
alf  parts  of  Hydroquinone  crystallizes 

in  colorlessprisms,  which  melt  atl69°,  which  can  be 
sublimed,  but  if  heated  strongly  it  is  decomposed. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Ammonia  turns  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydro¬ 
quinone  a  red-brown  color.  Ferrichloride  converts 
it  into  quinone. 

by-dro-ra  -cbls,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
rhachis=  the  sharp  ridges  along  the  back  of  a  man 
or  an  animal.] 

Path. :  An  abnormal  collection  of  fluid  within  the 
spinal  column.  It  is  generally  congenital,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  spina  bifida.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid 
tends  ultimately  to  produce  atrophy  of  the  cord. 

hy-dro-rhl'-zg,,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr. 
rhiza= a  root.] 

ZoOl. :  The  adherent  base  or  proximal  extremity 
of  a  Hydrozoon.  (Nicholson.) 

fhy-dro-sar-co-gele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),and 
Eng.  sarcocele  (q.  v.)  •] 

Path.:  An  old  term  for  sarcocele,  in  which  the 
testicle  is  dropsical  as  well  as  scirrhous.  It  is  a 
stage  of  sarcocele  rather  than  a  distinct  malady. 

hy-dro-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
saura,  sauros= a  lizard.]  1 
Path.:  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Varanidse 
(Monitors).  They  frequent  the  vicinity  of  water. 
Hy  dr  osaurus  salvator  of  the  Eastern  islands  is  eight 
feet  long.  Another  species  is  H.  bellii ,  occurring  in 
Australia. 

hy -dro-scope,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (Jl,  and  Greek 
skopeo= to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  [Clepsydra.] 

2.  [Hygrometer.] 

hy-dro-sel'-en-ate,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenate .] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydroselenic  acid,  also  called 
selenide. 

by-dr o-se-len’-Ic,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenic.]  (See  the  compound.) 


hydrosulphate 

hydroselenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydrogen  selenide,  H2Se.  An  irritating, 
colorless  gas,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  ferrous  selenide.  Soluble  in  water, 
and  precipitates  metallic  selenides. 

hy-dro-sld  er-lte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  siderite  (q.  v.).j 
Min.:  The  same  as  Limonite  (q.v.). 
hy-dro  sll  -I-glte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
silicite  (q.  v.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral  having  the  composition  silica 
43’31-44'90;  alumina,  0-3T4;  magnesia,  4‘60-8‘66; 
lime,  28‘70-33-32,  &c.  Found  amorphous  or  in  crusts 
at  Palagonia  and  Aci  Gastello  in  Sicily.  (Dana.) 

hy  -dro-so-mg,,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Greek 
8dma=the  body.] 

Zoology :  The  entire  organism  of  a  hydrozoon, 
whether  simple  as  in  hydra  or  composite  as  in  a 
sertularian. 

h^ -dr6-stat,  s.  [Hydrostatic.]  A  general  term, 
signifying  an  apparatus  or  contrivance  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 

hy-drS-stat-Ic,  *by-dr6-stat'-Ick,  a.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  sfafifcos=static  or  standing.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  hydrostatics  ;  pertaining 
to  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids, 
hydrostatic-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  A  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining  normal 
pressure  at  each  point,  proportional — like  that  of  a 
liquid  in  repose— to  a  depth  below  a  given  hori¬ 
zontal  plane.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  “  Arch  of 
Yvon-Villaceaux,”  from  the  name  of  the  mathema¬ 
tician  who  first  demonstrated  its  properties. 

hydrostatic-balance,  s.  A  balance  for  weigh¬ 
ing  substances  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  their  specific  gravities, 
bydrostatic-bed,  s.  [Water-bed.] 
hydrostatic-bellows,  s.  [Bellows.] 
hydrostatic-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which  a  stratum 
of  oil  is  sustained  by  water  or  other  fluid  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  oil. 
hydrostatic-level,  s. 

Civil  Eng. :  A  water-level. 

hydrostatic-paradox,  s.  The  principle  that 
any  quantity  of  water,  however  small,  may  be  made 
to  balance  any  weight,  however  great. 

hydrostatic-press,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the 
pressure  of  a  relatively  small  piston  on  a  body  of 
water  in  a  small  cylinder  communicates  such  press¬ 
ure  to  the  water  in  a  large  cylinder,  and  impels  the 
ram  or  piston.  The  power  gained  is  directly,  and 
the  speed  inversely,  as  the  difference  between  the 
two  cylinders. 

hydrostatic-pressure,  s.  The  pressure  excited 
by  water  at  rest  on  the  artificial  vessel  or  bed  con¬ 
taining  it. 

hy-dro-stat  -Ic-g.1,  a.  [Eng.  hydrostatic ;  -al.] 
Hydrostatic. 

hy-dro-staf-Ic-ijQ-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  hydrostat- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  hydrostatic  manner ;  according  to 
hydrostatics  or  hydrostatic  principles. 

“One  of  the  first  pieces  of  black  marble  that  I  ex¬ 
amined  hydrostatically.”— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  557. 

hy  dro-sta-tl'-cian,  s.  [En g. hydrostatic;  -ian.] 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  hydrostatics. 

hy-dro-stat-Ics,  s.  [Hydrostatic.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  liquids.  For  a 
liquid  to  remain  at  rest  in  any  vessel,  first,  its  sur¬ 
face  must  be  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  molecules  of  theliquid,  and, 
second,  every  molecule  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid 
must  be  subject  in  every  direction  to  equal  and 
contrary  pressure.  If  the  same  liquid  be  placed  in 
several  vessels  freely  communicating  with  each 
other,  it  will  stand  in  them  all  at  the  same  hori¬ 
zontal  level.  If  two  or  more  liquids  be  placed 
in  the  same  vessel  they  will  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  relative  densities,  after  which 
the  equilibrium  will  be  stable.  Pascal’s  law  (a 
fundamental  one  in  hydrostatics)  is  that  pressure 
existing  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is  trans¬ 
mitted  undiminished  in  all  directions,  and  acts  with 
the  same  force  on  all  equal  surfaces,  and  in  a  di¬ 
rection  at  right  angles  to  those  surfaces.  In  ancient 
times  Archimedes  and  Hero  of  Alexandria  made 
some  advance  in  hydrostatics,  as  did  Galileo  (1564— 
1642),  but,  according  to  Hallam,  the  real  creators  of 
the  science  were  Castellio  (1577-1644),  and  Torricelli 
(1608-1647) .  It  has  since  been  greatly  advanced. 

hy-dro-ste'-a  tlte,  s.  [Prefix  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  steatite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  ot  Steatite,  with  less  silica  than 
the  typical  mineral.  Found  at  GOpfersgrun. 

hy  dro-Sul'-phate,  s.  [English,  &c.,  hydrosul- 
ph(uric) ;  suff. -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 


bdil  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph=f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  Shan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hy-dro-Sul-phu'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  hydro -  (2),  and 
Eng.  sulphuric.'] 

Chem. :  Having  in  its  composition  sulphuric  acid 
and  hydrogen. 


hydrosulphuric-acid,  subst.  [Hydrogen-sul¬ 
phide.] 

hy -dro-talc,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  talc 
(q.v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Penninite  (q.  v.). 


hy-dro-tal-jlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  talcite 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  hexagonal,  massive,  foliated,  fibrous 
■white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly  luster  and 
greasy  feel.  Composition  :  Alumina,  16’8 ;  magnesia, 
39‘2 ;  water,  44.  Found  in  serpentine  at  Snarum,  in 
Norway,  &c.  (Dana.) 

hy-dro-tel'-lu-rate,  s.  [Eng.  hydrotellur (ic) ; 
suff.  - ate  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrotelluric  acid. 


h^-dro-tel' -ly-ric,  a.  [Prefix  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  telluric.] 

Chem. :  Having  telluric  acid  and  hydrogen  in  its 
composition. 


hydrotelluric-acid,  subst.  [Hydrogen-tellu- 
ride.]. 

hjf-dro-teph-ro-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tephroite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  pale  yellow  hydrous  variety  of  Tephroite, 
from  Pais  berg. 

hy-dro-the-ca  (pi.  hy-aro-the'-cse),  s.  [Pref, 
hydro-  (3),  and  Lat.  theca.] 

Zodl. :  The  little  chitinous  cup  which  protects 
the  polypites  of  the  Sertularida  and  the  Campanu* 
iaricla.  .  ^ 

hy-dro-ther-a-py.  s.  [Pref.  hydro-. and  therapy.] 
Cure  of  disease  by  baths  and  mineral  waters. 

hy-dro-ther-mal,  a.  (Tret,  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thermal.]  Ptelating  to  the  action  of  heated  water. 

h^-dro-thor'-ax,  .s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),and  Eng. 
thorax.] 

Pathol. :  Serous  fluid  occupying  the  pleura.  It 
may  take  place  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
[Pleurisy],  also  in  heart  disease,  in  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  sometimes  in  anaemia. 

hf-drot'-Ic,  *hy-dr6t'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [French 
hydrotique,  from  Ur.  %dor=water.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  a  discharge  of  water  or 
phlegm. 


B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  that  causes  a  discharge 
of  water  or  phlegm. 


hy-drot  -I-cal,  adj. 
Hy  drotic. 


[English  hy  drotic’,  -al.] 


hy-drous,  a.  [Gr.  hydor= water ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ous.]  Containing  water ;  watery, 
hydrous-anthophyllite,  s.  [Anthophyllite.] 
hy-dro'-us,  s.  [Gr.  hydroeis=iond  of  the  water.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydrophilidee 
{Hydrous  piceus) . 

hy-drox'-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ,  and  oxide.] 
Chem. :  A  compound  of  an  element  with  the  monad 
radical  hydroxyl  (OH)',  as  K'(OH)'  potassium 
hydrate,  Ca"(OH)2  calcium  hydrate.  These  com¬ 
pounds  can  be  formed  by  adding  water  to  an  oxide, 
as  CaO+H20=Ca(OH)2,  or  by  decomposing  a  salt 
With  KHO,  as  FeS04+2KH0=K2S04+Fe(0H)2. 


hy-drox'-yl,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ;  ox(ygen),  and 
yl=Gr.  fiyZe=matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic  radical 

(OH)'. 

hf-drox-yl'-a-nnne,  s.  [English  hydroxyl,  and 
amine.] 

Chem.:  NH2'OH.  Obtained  by  passing  nitrogen 
dioxide  through  a  series  of  vessels  containing  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  tin  by 
HoS,  filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness,  washing  with 
cold  alcohol,  then  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol, 
adding  ether,  which  precipitates  the  hydrochlorate 
of  hydroxylamine,  NH2OH-HCl,  in  crystals.  Also 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen,  obtained  from  tin  and 
HC1  on  ammonium  nitrate,  or  ethyl  nitrate.  The 
base  is  very  volatile  and  easily  decomposed :  it  is 
only  known  in  solution.  Hydroxylamine  gives  a 
light  green  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate,  which 
is  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling  with  water. 
Hydroxylamine  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  A 
solution  of  the  base  can  be  obtained  by  decompos¬ 
ing  the  nitrate  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  alcoholic 
potash,  also  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbon¬ 
ate  to  the  hydrochlorite.  The  salts  of  hydroxyla¬ 
mine  are  decomposed  by  potash  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen  and  formation  of  ammonia. 

hy-dro-zlnc’-ite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  zinc¬ 
ite.] 

Min.:  A  dull  earthy  or  compact  white,  grayish, 
or  yellowish  mineral,  occurring  massive,  earthy, 
or  compact,  in  incrustations,  reniform,  pisolitic,  or 
stalactitic.  Hardness,  2-2’5 ;  specific  gravity,  3-58- 
3'80.  Composition :  Carbonic  acid,  15'3 ;  oxide  of 


zinc,  73‘4;  water,  11*3= 100.  Found  abundantly  at 
the  Dolores  mine  in  the  Udras  Yalley,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Santander,  and  elsewhere,  in  Spain ;  also 
in  Carinthia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  Persia. 
(Dana.) 

hy-dro-z5'-on  (pi.  hy-dro-zo'-a,)  s.  [Prefix 
hydro-  (3),  and  Gr.  zdon=  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  Hydrozoa  [2] . 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen,  followed 
by  Professor  Huxley,  &c.,  to  the  great  class  of  the 
sub-kingdom  Ccelenterata,  of  which  Hydra  is  the 
type.  They  exhibit  a  definite  histological  structure, 
their  tissues  having  a  cellular  organization.  These 
tissues  are  two,  an  outer  or  ectoderm,  and  an  inner 
or  endoderm.  The  digestive  cavity  communicates 
directly  by  a  wide  aperture  with  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body.  The  digestive  sac  and  the  reproductive 
organs  are  developed  as  outward  processes  of  the 
body-wall.  In  most  the  prey  is  seized  by  tentacles 
surrounding  the  mouth  and  furnished  with  offensive 
weapons  called  thread-cells.  The  Hydrozoa  are  all 
aquatic,  and  nearly  all  marine.  Their  distribution 
is  world-wide.  They  are  the  Dimorphaea  of  Ehren- 
bergj  the  Sertularians  of  Milne  Edwards,  and  the 
Nudibranchiata  of  Farre.  Prof.  Huxley  divided  the 
class  into  three  orders,  Hydrophora,  Siphonophora, 
and  Discophora,  doubtfully  adding  as  a  fourth  the 
Trachymedus®  of  Haeckel.  Nicholson  divides  them 
into  six  sub-classes :  Hydroida,  Siphonophora,  Lu- 
cernarida,  Discophora,  Graptolitid® .  and  Hydro- 
corallin®.  (Owen,  Huxley ,  Nicholson  ',  &c.) 

“In  the  first  and  lowest  organized  class  [of  Polypi] 
which  I  have  called  Hydrozoa.” — Owen:  Compar.  Anat. 
Inverteb.  (1843),  lect.  vii.,  p.  82. 

2.  Palceont.:  See  the  several  orders  or  sub-classes 
of  Hydrozoa. 

hydrus,  s.  [Lat.  hydrus,  Hydrus;  Gr.  hydros— 
a  water-serpent ;  Hydros— &  constellation  (2).] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Hydrophid®.  Sometimes  it 
is  made  the  type  of  the  family,  which  is  then  called 
Hydrid®. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Southern  Snake,  one  of  Lacaille’s 
constellations.  It  is  situated  between  the  South 
Pole  and  Achernar,  the  bright  star  in  Eridanus. 

hy-du-ril'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ,  and  English 
uric  (?).]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydurilic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgH^Oe.  An  acid  obtained  as  an  am¬ 
monia  salt  by  heating  diaturic  acid  to  160°  in  gly¬ 
cerine  ;  the  ammonia  salt  is  converted  into  a  copper 
salt,  and  then  treated  with  H2S.  It  crystallizes  out 
of  hot  water  in  small  prisms.  Ferric  chloride  gives 
a  dark  green  color  with  a  solution  of  hydurilic  acid 
or  its  salts. 

hy  -em-al,  a.  [Latin  hiemalis,  from  hiems  = 
winter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  winter ;  done 
or  made  in  the  winter. 

“The  ancients  had  also  hyernal  garlands.” — Browne: 
Miscellanies,  p.  92. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  which  flower 
in  winter. 

*hy  -em-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hiematum,  sup.  of  hiemo, 
from  At'ems=winter.  J  To  pass  the  winter. 

hy-em-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  hiematio,  from  Memo— 
to  pass  the  winter;  7uems=winter.] 

1.  The  actor  state  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  state. 

“Setting  it  in  cases  in  our  conservatories  for  hy  emo¬ 
tion.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  xx. 

2.  The  act  of  affording  shelter  during  the  winter. 

hy-e  -na,  hy-se'-na,  hyene,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

hyaina  =  a  Libyan  wild  beast,  probably  the  hyena, 
from  hus= a  swine,  a  pig,  to  which  the  hyena  has  no 
close  affinity.] 

.  1.  Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyen- 
ldffi  (q.  v.).  The  known  recent  species  are  four: 
(1)  The  common  Striped  Hyena  (Hyaena  striata)  is 
brownish-gray,  darker  above,  with  several  irregu¬ 
lar,  transverse,  distinct  stripes  along  the  sides.  It 
is  the  Canis  hyaena  of  Linneeus,  the  only  species  he 
knew.  Inhabiting  Western  Asia  and  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
regarded  it  with  superstitious  awe,  and  invented 
many  tales  as  to  its  habits.  It  is  nocturnal,  grub¬ 
bing  up  corpses  from  graveyards,  hunting  down 
animals,  or,  in  some  cases,  carrying  off  children. 
Moore  calls  its  cry  a  “  moan,”  but  sometimes  there 
is  a  sound  like  sardonic  laughter,  whence  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  called  the  Laughing  Hyena.  Fierce  as  it  is, 
it  can  be  domesticated  with  ease.  (2)  Hyaena  macu- 
lata,  the  Spotted  Hyena,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Southern  Africa  generally  where  it  is 
called  Cape  Hyena,  and,  on  account  of  its  ferocity, 
Iiger-wolf.  It  is  yellowish-brown,  with  numerous 
spots  of  a  deeper  color.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Striped  Hyena.  (3)  Hyaena  villosa,  the 
Strand  Wolf  of  the  Dutch,  is  also  from  the  Cape, 
where  it  was  first  discriminated.  It  is  grizzled 


brown  with  some  bands,  whence  it  Has  been  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  the  Striped  Hyena  [(1)J.  (4) 
The  Brown  Hyena.  It  is  found  at  N  atal. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  first  appears  m  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  of  continental 
Europe.  It  was  well  represented  in  the  Pliocene. 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  reckons  the  Spotted  Hyena, 
Hyaena  crocuta ,  one  of  the  British  Mid-Pleistocene 
mammals,  existing  to  the  late  Pleistocene,  for¬ 
merly  the  specimens  from  caves  were  named  Hyena 
spelcea,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  they  are  only  a 
variety  of  H.  crocuta.  [Album  Gejicdm.]  When  a 
cave  like  Kirkdale,  or  Kent’s  Hole,  in  England,  once 
inhabited  by  hyenas,  is  opened,  it  is  generally  found 
to  abound  in  bones  of  other  mammals,  which  have 
been  broken,  gnawed,  and  polished  by  the  teeth 
of  the  hyena, 
hyena-dog,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  name  applied  by  Swainson  to  the  Aard 
Wolf  (q.  v.),  and  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  Hunting  Dog 
(q.  v.). 

hy  e-nan -Che,  s.  [Lat.  hyaena  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
ancho=to  strangle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  rSuxe®. 
The  powdered  fruit  oiHycenanche  globosa  or  capen- 
sis,  called  also  Toxicodendron  capense ,  is  rubbed  on 
mutton  by  the  Cape  colonists  and  used  to  poison 
hyenas. 

hy-en-arc  -tos,  s.  [Lat.  hyaena,  and  Gr.  arktos 
=  abear.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ursid®.  The  remains  of 
Hyaenarctos  hemicyon  occur  in  the  Mid-Miocene, 
and  those  of  H.  insignis  in  the  Lower  Pliocene  of 
France. 

hy-en-ic'-tls,  s.  [Lat.  hycen(a)  and  icfis=Gr„ 
iktis=a  weasel.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Hyenid®,  with 
affinities  to  the  Viverrid®.  It  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

hy-en-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hycen(a)  (q.  v.) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  carnivorous  mammals.  Incisors 
|,  canines  ] — ],  preemolars  J — t,  molars  § — f,  the  last 
molar  in  the  upper  jaw  being  tubercular,  as  in  the 
Felidae,  and  the  tongue,  as  in  their  case,  rough  with 
prickles.  They  have  projecting  eyes  andlarge  ears. 
In  their  claws,  which  are  not  retractile,  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  Canid®  (Dogs),  but  the  toes  are  only 
four,  while  in  both  the  cats  and  dogs  they  are  five. 
The  hind  feet  of  the  hyenas  are  much  bent,  making 
the  shoulder  higher  than  the  haunch.  The  body  is 
heavy,  and  the  gait  stooping.  The  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  adapts  them  for  breaking  bones.  [Hyena.] 
They  inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
Southern  Africa  being  their  metropolis.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Hyena,  the  genus  Proteles,  though  it  has- 
viverrine  affinities,  seems  to  belong  to  this  family. 
[Aardwolf.] 

2.  Palceont. :  [Hyena,  2 ;  Hyenictis.] 

fhy-en -I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hycen(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ince.] 

Zodl.:  A  sub-family  of  Canid®,  now  generally 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  and  called  Hyenid®- 


ny-en -o-uon.  :  Lat.  hycen(a),  and  Gr.  odous, 
odontos=&  tooth.J 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupials.  Hyoen- 
odon  leptorhynchus  is  described  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  as  occurring  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Hordwell.  Three  species  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  France. 


hy-en-o-don’-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hycen% 
don  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  carnivorous  marsupials. 
Incisors  § — f,  canines  1 — },  pr®molars  f — §.  All  the- 
molars  have  trenchant  edges.  Hyenodontid®  are 
sometimes  placed  among  the  carnivora.  They  are- 
found  in  the  Eocene  and  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
America,  France,  and  England. 

hy  -et-9,1,  a.  [Gr.  hyetos= rain  ;  hyd=to  rain.] 
Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to  rain ;  relating  to  the- 
rainfall  of  different  countries. 


hy-et'-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  hyetos=T&in,  and  grapho 
=to  write.]  A  chart  indicating  the  comparative 
distribution  of  rain  over  a  given  geographical  sur¬ 
face. 


-et-o-graph'-Ic,  hy-et-o-graph’-lc- 


hy-et-og  -rg.-phy,  S.  [English  hyetograph;  -?/.] 
That  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of  the 
distribution  of  rain  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  quantities 
of  rain  falling  in  different  places  in  a  given  time. 


hy-et-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  hyetos— vain,  and  metron 
=a  measure.]  A  rain-gauge. 

Hy--ge'-ia,  (i  as  y),  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  The  daughter  of  Esculapius,  and 
goddess  of  health. 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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hylurgus 


hyTge'-ian  (i  as  y),  a.  [Hygeia.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  hygeia  or  health. 

h^  -ge-Ine,  s.  [Hygiene.] 

hy  -ge-lst,  s.  [Eng.  hyge(ia )  ;  -fo7.]  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  hygiene. 

hy-gie'-gui,  a.  [Hygeian.] 

hy'-gie-iiie,  s.  [Hygiene.] 
hy  -gie-Ist,  s.  [Hygeist.] 

hy  -fsi-ene,  s.  [Fr.  hygiene,  from  Gr.  hygiaint>= 
to  be  sound,  healthy,  or  in  health.] 

Med. :  The  study  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  the 
art  of  preserving  health,  and  securing  what  Juvenal 
(x.  356)  considered  the  best  gift  of  the  gods,  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,  through  wise  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  attention  to  diet,  regimen,  <fcc.  Tn 
this  way  growth  will  be  increasingly  perfected,  life 
more  vigorous,  decay  less  rapid,  and  death  more 
remote. 

hy-gl-en  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  hygien(e) ;  -ic.] 

.A.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  hygiene  or  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health. 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene ; 
sanitary  science. 

hy-gl-en-lC-gl,  a.  [Eng.  hygienic;  -ah]  Hy¬ 
gienic. 

by-gl-en'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hygienical ;  - ly .] 
In.  a  h  ygienic  manner;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  hygiene. 

by -gi-en-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  hygien(e) ;  -ism.]  The 
3cience  of  health ;  hygiene. 

by  -gl-en-Ist,  s.  [English  TiygrieitCe) ; -7sf.]  One 
versed  in  hygiene. 

hy-gI-ol-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  hygeia=hea\th,  and  logos 
=  a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A  treatise  on  hygiene; 
hygiene. 

hy-gro-,  pref.  [Gr.  hygros= wet.]  A  prefix  de¬ 
noting  a  combination  with  or  the  presence  of  wetor 
moisture. 

hy-gro-ble-phar'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hygro-  (q.  v.) ; 
Gr.  blepharon— an  eyelid,  and  suff.  -ic;  Fr.  hygro- 
blGpharique.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lachrymal  ducts, 
and  orifices  of  the  eye. 

hy'-gro-graph,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.  graphs 
=to  write,  to  describe.]  An  automatically  record¬ 
ing  hygrometer. 

hy-grol  -o-gjf,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-,  and  Gr.  logos— a 
discourse.] 

Med. :  The  doctrine  of  the  humors  of  the  body. 
[Humoe.] 

hy-grom’-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.  metron 
■=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
comparative  moisture  of  the  air.  There  are  three 
kinds :  (1)  those  which  act  by  absorption ;  (2)  by 
condensation,  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  is  deduced  from  observations  of  a 
wet  and  dry  bulb.  Of  the  first  class  is  the  hygrom¬ 
eter  of  Saussure  (died  1799) .  It  consists  of  a  human 
hair  boiled  in  lye,  and  acts  by  absorption  and  evap¬ 
oration,  lengthening  or  contracting  as  the  air  is 
more  or  less  moist. 

hy-gro-met’-ric,  hy-gro-met-ric-al,  a.  [Pref. 

hygro-;  Eng.  metric,  metrical .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hygrometry;  made  or 
done  by  or  with  th '  hygrometer ;  as,  hygrometric 
observations. 

2.  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  ;  as 
hygrometric  substances,  like  chloride  of  calcium, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

II.  Bot. :  Indicating  the  approach  of  moisture. 
(Loudon.) 

If  The  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere :  The 
degree  to  which  at  the  time  it  is  saturated  with 
moisture. 

hygrometric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
indicating  the  relative  density  of  the  air,  and  con¬ 
sequent  changes  of  rain  or  dry  weather.  It  consists 
of  a  balance,  from  one  arm  of  which  is  suspended  a 
brass  weight,  and  from  the  other  a  large,  thin, 
hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  each  end.  The  two  are 
arranged  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrium,  at  a  given 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  air  become  heavier,  the  large  cylinder,  displac¬ 
ing  more  air  than  the  solid  weight,  will  become 
more  buoyant  and  ascend.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the 
air  become  lighter,  it  will  sink.  A  rod  descending 
from  the  scale-beam  serves  to  indicate,  on  the  grad¬ 
uated  arc  below,  the  comparative  density  of  the  air 
at  the  time  of  making  the  observation.  If  the  air 
be  heavy, fine  weather  may  be  expected;  but  if  the 
cylinder  sink,  rain  usually  follows. 

hygrometric-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Plants  so  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  they  will  indicate  a  change  in  its 

b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chort 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shui 
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hygrometric  conditions.  Thus,  the  flower  of  Ana- 
a  all  is  arvensis  shuts  when  rain  is  about  to  fall ; 
hence  it  has  been  called  the  poor  man’s  weather- 
glass.  Convolvulus  arvensis  does  the  same.  If  the 
'African”  Marigod  (which,  however,  came  from 
Peru)  shuts  after  7  A.  m.,  rain  is  near  at  hand. 

hy-grom’-e-trjf,  s.  [Hygeometee.]  The  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air 
at  any  time.  This  may  be  effected  by  absorbing  the 
moisture  from  a  given  quantity  of  air;  by  finding 
the  dew  point,  that  is  the  point  at  which  dew  is 
deposited,  or  by  a  psychrometer  (q.  v.).  ( Rossiter .) 

hy-groph-g-nous,  a.  [Pref. hygro-;  Gr .pliaino 
—  to  cause  to  appear,  and  Eng.  sun.  -otts.] 

Bot. :  Having  such  a  structure  that  it  is  transpar¬ 
ent  when  moist  and  opaque  when  dry. 

by'-groph'-i-lg,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.  phileo 
=  to  love.l 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hygrophileee 
(q.  v.).  About  twenty-four  species  are  known. 

hy-gro-pbll'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  hygro- 
phil(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Acanthacese. 

hy -gro-scope,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr.  skoped 
=to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

hy-gro-scop'-Ic,  hy-gr 6-scop  -Ic-gl,  a.  [Eng. 

hygroscop(e) ;  -ic,  - ical .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hygroscope ;  indicated 
or  detected  by  the  hygroscope. 

2.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  imbibing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  or  of  becoming 
coated  with  a  film  of  moisture. 

“More  information  as  to  the  hygroscopic  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  is  needed.” — London  Athenaeum. 

hy-gro-sco-piQ'-I-ty,  s.  [English  hygroscopic ; 
•ity.  1  The  property  of  extending  when  water  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  shrinking  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

hy-gro-stat'-ics,  s.  [Greek  hygros=-wet,  statike 
episteme= statics,  histemi—  to  stand.]  The  science 
of  comparing  or  measuring  degrees  of  moisture. 

hy  -lg,  s.  [Lat.hyle;  Gr.  7t2/7e=a  wood,  aforest.] 
Zo6l. :  Tree  Frog.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hylidse  (q.  v.).  Hyla  arborea  is  found  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe. 

hy'-lg-dae,  s.pl.  [Hylid.e.] 

hy-lse-6-sau  -rus,  s.  [Gr.  7M/7afos=belonging  to 
the  forest,  savage,  and  sauros=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles.  The 
bony  dermal  scutes  were  prolonged  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back  in  a  series  of  enormous  spines.  Discov¬ 
ered  by  Mantell  in  the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest. 

hy-lse'-us,  s.  [Lat.=a  centaur;  also=one  of  Ac¬ 
tion's  dogs;  Gr.  hylaios= belonging  to  the  forest.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Bees, family  Andrenidse.  The 
species  burrow,  and  are  parasitic.  When  caught 
they  emit  a  fragrance  like  that  of  lemons. 

*hyl-arch’-lc-al,  a.  [Gr.  hyle— matter,  and  archi- 
fros— ruling,  archo= to  rule.]  Presiding  over  matter, 
hy-le,  s.  [Gr.  7ii/Ze=matter.] 

Manicheism:  The  name  given  by  the  Manicheans 
to  the  Regent  of  the  World  of  Darkness. 

hy  -le-6-saur,  s.  [Hylaiosaueus.]  A  popular 
form  of  hylaeosaurus  (q.  v.) . 
hy-le-6-sau’-rus,  s.  [Hye^osauees.] 
hy-les  -I-nus,  s.  [Gr.  hyle— wood,  and  sinos= 
damage.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom,. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Scolytid®. 
One,  Hylesinus  fraxini,  feeds  on  the  ash,  and  an¬ 
other,  H.  oleiperda,  destroys  the  olive. 

hyl'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hyle=vrood,  matter.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  matter,  corporeal ;  as,  hylic  influences. 

hyl'-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  7tt/7e=wood,  matter.]  A  theory 
which  regards  matter  as  the  original  principle  of 
evil. 

hy-li-dse,  hy'-lg-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyl(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adee.] 

ZoOl.:  Tree  Frogs.  A  family  of  Amphibians, 
order  Anoura  or  Batrachia.  They  are  akin  to  the 
Ranid®  (typical  frogs),  but  have  the  extremities  of 
their  toes  dilated  into  knobs  with  a  viscous  secre¬ 
tion,  enabling  them  to  climb  trees  on  which  they 
live.  They  are  also  more  elegant,  and,  as  a  rule, 
more  brighlly  colored. 

hy-ld-,  pref.  [Gr.  7i2/7e=matter.]  Pertaining  to 
matter,  materialistic. 

hylo-ideal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  hylo-idealism  (q.  v.). 

“Many  a  cherished  ideal  must  fall  when  the  .  .  . 
hylo-ideal  theory  is  finally  established.”— Joum.  of  Science, 
March,  1883,  p.  127. 
hylo-idealism,  s. 

Philos.:  Somatic  or  material  idealism,  a  school 
of  philosophy  adopted  from  Protagoras.  The 

s,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

i;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


central  insistence  of  the  hylo-ideal  philosophy  is 
that  man  is,  for  man,  the  measure  of  the  universe. 
It  is  sometimes  called  hylo-phenomenalism. 

hy-lo  ba'-tes, s.  [Gr. hylobates=onewho haunts 
the  woods.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Anthropoid  Apes,  containing 
the  Gibbons.  [Gibbon.] 

hy-lo '-bl-us,  s.  [Gr.  hylobios=living  in  the 
woods.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Curculionid®. 

hy-lo -des,  s.  [Gr.  hy  lodes— woody,  muddy ;  hyle 
=  a  wood.] 

ZoQl. :  A  small  tree  frog,  its  peculiarity  being  its 
shrill,  but  musical,  croak. 

hy-lo  I§m,  s.  [Gr.  hyle— matter ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]  The  same  as  Hylotheism  (q.  v.). 

“An  assumption  liyloism  is  not  concerned  to  dispute.” 
— Journ.  of  Science,  Dec.,  1881,  p.  755. 

thy -lo-ist,  s.  [Gr.  hyle,— matter ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
A  hylotheist ;  a  pantheist. 

hy-lon'-o-mus,  s.  [Gr.  7w/7e=matter,  and  nomoa 
=a  feeding-place,  an  abode.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  order 
Microsauria.  Found  in  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  may  possibly  be  a  lizard. 

hy-lop  -a-thi§m,  s.  [Gr.  7i,?/7e= matter,  and 
pathos^  suffering,  feeling.]  The  doctrine  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  sentient. 

hy-lop'-g-thist,  subst.  [Hylopathism.]  A 
believer  in  hylopathism. 

hy-loph  -ag-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hyle=wood ;  phagein 
=to  eat,  and  Eng.  suff.  - ous .] 

Entom.:  Eating  wood. 

hy-lo-the  -i§m,  s.  [Gr.  7M/7e=matter,  and  Eng. 
theism  ( q.  v.).] 

Religions:  The  system  of  belief  which  regards 
God  and  matter  as  identical ;  pantheism.  [Mate- 
eialism.] 

“All  adoration,  therefore,  becomes  pure  hylotheism 
and  self-worship.”— Journ.  of  Science,  Jan.,  1881,  p.  60. 

hy-lo-the’-ist,  s.  [Gr.  hyle=  matter,  and  English 
tlieist  (q.  v.).]  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  hylo¬ 
theism. 

hy-lot  -6-mg,  s.  [Gr.  hylotomos— cutting  or  fell¬ 
ing  wood.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  Insects, 
family  Ten thredin idee.  Hylotoma  rosce  is  the  Rose 
Saw-fly. 

hy-lo-z6  -iC,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  7M/7e=matter,  and  zoi 
=life.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism  (q.  v.) 

“  Hylozoic  materialism  is  essentially  identical  with  tha» 
of  Democritus.” — Journal  of  Science,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  622. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  hylozoist  (q.  v.). 

*hy-lo-z6'-iC-gl,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoic ;  -a7.]  Hylo 
zoic. 

hy-l6-zo'-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  7i^7e=matter;  zoe=life, 
and  Eng.  -ism.] 

Philos.:  The  system  according  to  which  matter 
has  a  necessary  existence,  and  is  equally  necessarily 
endowed  with  life.  There  are  two  forms :  (1)  that 
each  atom  of  matter  lives  entirely  independent  of 
all  other  atoms;  (2)  that  the  whole  world  is  a 
living  being,  whose  material  elements  participate 
in  a  common  life.  The  first  form  is  the  doctrine  of 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,  the  second  that  of  the  Stoics, 
who  conceived  the  universe  animated  by  a  living 
principle.  Hylozoism  reappears  in  the  Alexandrian 
school,  in  the  teaching  of  Cardan  and  Paracelsus, 
and  in  that  of  Spinoza,  who  attributed  life  to  all 
things  though  in  a  different  degree.  “Omnia,  quam- 
vis  diversis  gradibus,  animata  tamen  sunt.” 

“We  cannot  express  animistic  ideas  except  in  terms 
which  belong  to  hylozoism.” — Journal  of  Science,  Jan., 
1882,  p.  47. 

hy-lo-zd'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  hyle— matter ;  zoe= life, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -7s7.]  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
hylozoism  (q.  v.). 

“The  hylozoists,  by  Cudworth’s  account  of  them, 
ascribed  a  little  more  to  their  atoms.” — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

hy-lo-zo-ist’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoist;  -ic.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  hylozoism  (q.  v.). 

“  The  .  .  .  hylozoistic  conception  of  the  universe.” 
— Journal  of  Science,  June  1881,  p.  318. 

hy-l6-z6  ist-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hylozoistic; 
• al,-ly .]  After  the  manner  of  hylozoists;  materi¬ 
ally. 

hyl-ur  -gus,  s.  [Greek  hylourgos  =  working  ic 

wood.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Xylophaga,  fam¬ 
ily  Scolytid®.  Hylurgus  piniperda  is  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  pine  forests.  It  is  found  in  Europe. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?k 
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♦hym,  pron.  [Him.] 

Hy  -men,  h?  -men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hymen= 
(1)  the  god  of  marriage,  (2)  a  membrane.] 

1.  Greek  Antiq.  ( of  the 
form  Hymen) :  The  god  of 
marriage,  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus. 

Love  knits  their  hearts  and 
Hitmen  joins  their  hands.” 

Crabbe:  The  Borough. 

2.  Anat. :  A  membrane  of 
semi-lunar  shtpe  stretched 
before  the  vaginal  en¬ 
trance,  although  in  many 
cases  non-existent,  or  near¬ 
ly  so,  sometimes  imperfor¬ 
ate,  requiring  a  slight  oper¬ 
ation  at  or  before  puberty. 

It  is  of  little  or  no  medico¬ 
legal  importance. 

f3.  Bot. :  The  fine  pellicle 
which  incloses  a  flower  in 
the  bud. 

hy-men-se'-?,,  s.  [From 
Hymen  (q.  v.),  because  the 
leaves  are  formed  of  a  pair 
of  leaflets.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Csesal- 
piuiese,  tribe  Amherstiese.  There  are  two  bracts  at 
the  base  of  the  flowers;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  with 
five  deciduous  segments;  the  petals  are  five;  the 
seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  fibrous  pulpy  substance 
filling  the  legume,  and  eaten  by  Indians.  Hymencea 
courbaril  is  the  Locust-tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil.  It  attains  to  a  great  age  and  size.  It  yields 
a  valuable  resin  called  anime.  The  wood  is  close- 
grained  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  tree-nails.  Its 
inner  bark  is  anthelmintic.  H.  verrucosa  produces 
the  copal  of  Madagascar,  and  perhaps  that  of 
India. 

hy-men-e’-al,  hy-men-e-an,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

hymenean,  from  Lat.  Hymenceus ;  Gr.  hymenaios— 
a  wedding  song.]  [Hymen.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  rites  of 
Hymen  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage. 

“Hers,  in  the  bonds  of  hymeneal  truth.” 

Cowper:  Approach  of  Spring.  (Trans.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  marriage  hymn  or  song. 

“  For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing.” 

Pope:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  220. 

hy-me  -nl-gil,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hymeni{um ) ;  Eng. 
Buff,  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
botanical  hymen  (q.  v.). 

hymenial-layer,  s. 

Bot.:  A  layer  in  lichens,  composed  of  parallel 
hypliee  or  paraphyses,  and  of  the  asci.  ( Thom6 .) 

hy-me’-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  hymenion,  dimin.  from 
Hymen.)  [Hymen.] 

Bot. :  The  fructifying  surface  in  fungi,  in  which 
the  spores  are  naked ;  the  parts  in  which  the  spor- 
ules  immediately  lie.  The  term  is  used  of  Agaricus 
and  similar  genera,  and  more  loosely  of  Helvella 
and  Peziza.  Distinguished  from  a  nucleus  (q.  v.). 

hy-men-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  hymen=  a  skin,  a  mem¬ 
brane.]  (Seeetym.) 

hy-men-oc'-a-rls,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Lat. 
caris= Gr.  karis=  a  small  crustacean,  probably  a 
shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyllo- 
poda.  Hymenocaris  vermicauda  occurs  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian  age  at  Festiniog  and  Dolgelly. 

hy-men-o-dlc'-ty-on,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
dictyon=a  net,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  family  Cinchoni- 
dee.  The  species  are  ornamental  trees,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  The  inner  bark  of  Hymenodictyon 
excelsum,  an  East  Indian  shrub,  is  as  bitter  and 
astringent  as  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  used  for  tanning. 

hy-men-og’-en-y,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Greek 
gennao=  to  produce.] 

Physiol.:  The  production  of  membranes  by  the 
simple  contact  of  two  liquids,  as  albumen  and  fat, 
when  the  former  gives  a  coating  to  the  globules  of 
the  latter.  ( Dunglison .) 

hy-men-ol’-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Greek 
logo8= a  discourse;  Fr.  hymSnologie.) 

Anat. :  The  branch  of  anatomical  science  which 
treats  of  the  membranes. 

hy-men-6-my-ge  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  mykes  (genit.  myketos)—a  mushroom.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  fungals,  having  the  spores 
generally  quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores. 
Called  also  Agaricace®  (q.  v.).  It  is  divided  into 
six  sub-orders:  Agaricini,  Polyporei,  Hydnei,  Auri- 
cularini,  Clavati,  and  Tremellini. 


Hymen. 

(From  an  Antique.) 


hy-men’-6-phbre,  hy-men-oph  -or-um,  subst. 
[Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Gr.  phoros- bearing,  carrying.] 

Bot.:  The  cellular  or  filamentous  structure  in 
hymenomycetous  fungi  on  which  the  hymenium,  or 
fructifying  surface,  is  spread,  like  wax  on  a  mold. 
In  the  Agaracini  and  Polyporei  it  is  the  same  as 
the  trama  or  inner  substance  of  the  gills  or  par¬ 
titions  of  the  pores.  (M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

hy-men-o-phyi-le-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  hymen- 
ophyll(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiace®.  The 
frond  is  very  membranous,  translucent,  and  reticu¬ 
late.  The  involucre  is  two-valvod,  urceolate,  or 
two-lipped;  capsules  minute,  membranous,  reticu¬ 
late,  sessile  on  a  clavate  or  filiform  receptacle,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  complete  horizontal  or  oblique  ring, 
vernation  circinate.  Sometimes  made  an  order, 
Hymenophyllace®. 

hy-men-oph'-yi-llte,  s.  [Eng.  hymenophyllum ; 
suff.  -ite  (q.  v.).] 

Paloeobot.:  A  genus  of  Carboniferous  Ferns,  re¬ 
sembling  Sphenopteris,  but  with  the  margin  of  the 
frond  lobed,  each  lobe  with  a  single  nervure. 

hy-men-S-phyi'-liim,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  phyllon=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fern  tribe,  Hymeno- 
phylle®  (q.  v.).  The  sori  are 
marginal,  axillary,  or  ter¬ 
minal  ;  the  involucre  free  and 
small  in  the  frond,  two- 
valved,  or  two-lipped,  open¬ 
ing  outward ;  capsules  sessile 
on  a  columnar  receptacle ; 
ring  complete,  oblique. 

Seventy  species  are  known, 
most  of  them  from  the  tropics 
and  the  southern  temperate 
zone. 

hy-men-op'-ter,  s.  [HY¬ 

MENOPTERA. j 

Entom.:  An  insect  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera  (q.  v.). 

hy-men-op  -ter-a,  s.pl. 

[Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Gr.  ptera, 
pi.  of  pteron= a  wing.] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  in¬ 
sects,  sub-class  Metabola.  Hymenophyllum 
They  have  four  wings,  all  Tunbridgense. 
membranous,  with  the  nerv- 

ures  few,  or  in  some  cases  wanting.  Mouth  with 
mandibles,  sometimes  with  a  suctorial  organ  in 
addition,  the  latter  formed  by  the  united  maxillee 
and  labrum.  Females  either  with  an  ovipositor  or 
a  sting.  Metamorphoses  complete,  the  larvae  gen¬ 
erally  footless,  and  requiring  to  be  fed  by  the  parent 
insects.  If  intelligence  fix  the  place  of  an  order  in 
the  system,  the  Hymenoptera  containing  the  bees, 
the  ants,  &c.,  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Annu- 
lose  sub-kingdom.  Latreille  divided  the  order  into 
two  sub-orders :  Terebrantia,  in  which  the  females 
have  an  auger;  and  Aculeata,in  which  there  is  a 
sting.  The  Terebrantia  had  two  sub-sections — 
Securifera  and  Pupivora  ;  and  the  Aculeata  four— 
Heterogyn®,  Fossores,  Diploptera,and  Anthophila. 
Swainson’s  arrangement  was  into  the  tribes — Api- 
des,  Sphecides,  Ichneumonides,.  Cynipsides,.  and 
Tenthredines.  Another  division  is  into  Securifera, 
in  which  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by 
its  whole  breadth,  and  Petiolata,  in  which  the  two 
are  connected  by  a  more  or  less  slender  footstalk. 
Under  the  first  are  the  tribes  Phyllophaga  and 
Xylophaga ;  under  the  second,  Terebrantia  and 
Aculeata. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  order  does  not  occur  before  the 
Secondary,  if  not  even  the  Tertiary,  period. 

hy-men-op'-ter-an,  s.  [Modem  Latin  hymen- 

opter(a) ;  -an.] 

Entom.:  An  insect  of  the  order  Hymenoptera 
(q.  v.). 

*hy-men-6p-ter-ol -O-glst,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  hymen- 
opter;  o  connective,  andGr.  logos— a  discourse.]  One 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  hymenoptera  (q.  v.). 

hy-men-op'-ter-ous,  hy-men-op'-ter-al.  a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  hymenopter(a)  ;  -ous,  -ah] 

Entom. :  Having  membranous  wings  of  the  kind 
described  under  Hymenoptera  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
that  insect  order. 

hy-men-o-tha-lam'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hymeno-, 
and  Gr.  thalamos— an  inner  chamber.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichens,  having  the  shields  open, 
the  nucleus  forming  a  disc,  permanent,  and  bear¬ 
ing  asci. 

hy-men-ot  -o-my ,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Greek 
tome = a  cutting ;  Fx.hymAnotomie .] 

!•  Anat. :  A  dissection  of  the  membranes,  or  the 
branch  of  science  recording  its  results. 

2.  Surg.:  An  incision  made  in  an  imperforate  hy¬ 
men  for  the  exit  of  the  menses. 


hyodontidse 


hy-men’-U-lum,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of  Greek 

hymen.)  [Hymen.]  .  .  .  ,  .  ... 

Bot. :  A  disc  or  shield  containing  asci,  but  with¬ 
out  excipulum.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

hymn  (n  silent),  *ympne,  s.  [O.  French  ymne, 
hymne,  from  Lat.  hymnus;  Gr.hymnos.) 

1.  A  song  or  odo  in.  praise,  honor,  or  adoration  of 

God,  or  some  deity ;  a  sacred  song.  .  ,  . 

2.  Spec.:  A  sacred  composition  in  poetry  intended 

to  be  sung  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  and  not  being  versified  from  the  book  or 
Psalms,  else  it  is  called  a  Psalm,  or  directly  from 
i»ny  other  part  of  Scripture,  or  else  it  is  a  para- 
phrase.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Arles,  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  first  hymn  for  Christian  worship 
about  A.  D.  431,  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  Younger  the  Christians  are  said  to  have  habit- 
ually  sung  one  to  Christ  as  God.  On  -Dec.  9,  boo,  the 
Council  of  Toledo  sanctioned  the  use  of  hymns  m 
churches.  Luther  did  much  to  popularize  hym- 
nody  in  the  infant  Protestant  Church  in  Germany. 
Of  the  hymns  now  in  use  many  were  composed  by 
Isaac  Watts,  Charles  Wesley,  John  Wesley,  and 
Cowper.  Many  devotional  English  hymns  are 
translations  from  the  German,  or  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  hymns  of  the  early  or  of  the  medieval 
Church.  Prominent  among  Americans  who  have 
written  hymns  are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Phoebe 
Cary,  P.  P.  Bliss,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Julia  Ward  Howe 
who  wrote  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,” 
and  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  author  of  the  national 
hymn  “America.” 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  praise,  adore,  or  worship  in  hymns ;  to  sing 
to. 

2.  To  express  or  describe  in  hymns  ;  to  sing. 

“ Hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  soul.” 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sing  hymns  or  songs  in  praise  of 
adoration. 

“The  hymning  angels,  and  the  herald  star.” 

Cowper:  To  Charles  Deodati.  (Trans.) 

hym'-n?,l,  s.  [Eng.  hymn; -al.)  A  collection  of 
hymns,  especially  one  for  use  in  public  worship. 

hjfm'-nlc,  *hym-nlcke,  a.  [Eng.  hymn;  - ic .] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  hymns. 

hym  -nlst,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  -ist.)  A  composer oi 
hymns. 


“  We  have  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the  birthplace  o' 
the  hymnist.” — W.  E.  Gladstone:  Homeric  Synchronism, 
p.  102. 

1J  This  is  a  much  more  correct  form  than  hymnol- 
ogist,  though  that  word,  which  really  means  “  one 
who  writes  or  discourses  about  hymns,”  is  in  more 
general  use.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  April  30,  1859, 
p.  359.) 


*hym'-no-dIst,  s.  [Eng.  hymnod{y) ;  - ist .]  A 
writer  of  hymns,  an  hymnologist. 

“Dryden  as  a  hymnodist.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  29, 
1883,  p.  617. 

hym'-no-dy,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  suff.  -ody,  as  in 
psalmody .]  The  same  as  Hymnology  (q.  v.). 

“This  hymnody  would  lengthen  the  burial-service.”— 
Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays,  p.  220. 


hym-nog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  hymnos=&  hymn, 
and  grapho= to  write.]  A  writer  of  hymns.  ( Notes 
and  Queries,  Dec.  22, 1883,  p.  497.) 


hym-nog-ra-phy,  s.  [Hymnographer.]  The 
art  or  act  of  writing  hymns. 

hym-nol- o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hymnolog(y) ;  -ist.) 
A  writer  or  composer  of  hymns. 

hjfm-nor-o-gy,  *hym-nol-o-gie,  s.  [Gr.  hymnos 
=a  hymn,  and  logos— a  word,  a  treatise.]  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  hymns  ;  hymns  collectively ;  the  hymns  used 
by  any  particular  church  or  body. 

hy-o-chol'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ttys  (genit.  hyos)  —  a  pig, 
and  Eng.  cholic.)  (See  the  compound.) 


hyocholic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C25H40O5.  An  acid  obtained  by  boiling 
hyoglycocholic  acid,  or  hyotauro-cholic  acid,  with 
acids  or  alkalies. 


hy  -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  hys  (genit.  hyos)= a  swine,  a 
pig,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.  1 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyodon- 
tid®. 

hy-6-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Hyodontida:.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  teeth  like  those  in  the  pigs ; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Hyodontidse  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  family 
Hyodontidse  (q.  v.). 

hy  o-don -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyodon  (q.v.), 
genit.  hyodont(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malancopteryaii 
abdominales.  It  has  been  separated  from  the 


fate,  fat,  ^re>  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hyoglossal 
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hyperbola 


Clupeid®,  under  which  some  still  place  the  genus 
Hyodon,  suppressing  the  family.  The  few  known 
species  are  from  the  fresh-water  streams  and  lakes 
of  North  America. 

hy-0-glos’-sg,l,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyogloss(us) ;  -al.] 
Anat. :  Connecting  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid- 
bone.  There  are  a  hyoglossal  membrane  and  muscle. 
[Hyoglossus.] 

hy-o-glos'-sus,  8.  [Gr.  hyoeides,  and  gldssa= the 
tongue.]  [Hyoid.] 

Anat.;  (See  the  compound.) 

hyoglossus-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  flat  quadrate  muscle,  connecting  the 
tongue  with  the  hyoid-bone. 

hy-S-gly-co-chOl-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hys  (genit.  hyos) 
=  a  pig,  and  Eng.  glycocholic.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

kyoglycocholic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C27H43NO5.  An  acid  contained  in  the 
bile  of  a  pig. 

by -did,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hyoeides= the  hyoid-bone: 
Hw=the  Gr.  upsilon ,  the  form  of  which  anything 
called  hyoid  resembles.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

Anat. :  (See  the  compound.) 

B.  Assubst.:  The  hyoid-bone  (q.  v.). 
hyoid-arch,  s.  [Hyoid-bone.] 
hyoid-bone,  hyoid-arch,  s. 

1.  Anat.:  The  second  arch  developed  from  the 
cranium,  giving  support  to  the  tongue  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  numerous  muscles  of  the  neck.  It  consists 
of  a  body,  two  larger  cornua  projecting  backward, 
and  two  smaller  cornua  ascending  from  the  angles 
between  the  body  and  two  larger  cornua. 

2.  Comp.  Anat.;  Called  also  Os  linguce,  because  it 
supports  the  tongue.  The  TJ  form  is  much  less 
marked  in  the  inferior  vertebrates. 

hy-di  -de-al,  hy-01  -de-an,  a.  [English,  &c., 

hyoid ;  -eal,  -ean.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid-bone. 
hy-di’-de§,  s.  [Gr.]  [Hyoid.] 

Anat.:  The  hyoid-bone. 

hy-6-po-tam-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyopota- 
m(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  According  to  Kowalewsky,  a  family  of 
Omnivorous  ungulated  mammals  akin  to  Suidse, 
from  which  it  may  not  be  distinct. 

hy  o  pot-a-mus,  s.  [Gr.  hys  (genit.  hyos)  —a 
swine,  a  pig,  and  potamos=  a  river.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyo- 
potamidw,  or  a  genus  of  Suidee,  found  in  the 
Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene  beds. 

hy,-0S-9y-am'-e-Ee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyoscyam{us) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanace®. 
hy-6s-§y'-a-inine,  s.  [Latin  hyoscyamus,  and 
suff.  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C17H23NO3.  A  white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  niger  and  Datura  stra¬ 
monium.  Hyoscyamine  is  generally  an  oily  liquid ; 
its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  can  be 
crystallized  from  chloroform  in  silky  needles,  which 
melt  at  108°.  Hyoscyamine  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  duboisin,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Duboisia  myoporoides. 

hy  os-gy’-^-mus,  s.  [Lat.=Gr.  hyoskyamos— 
henbane :  hys  (genit.  hyos)=a  swine,  and  kyamos= a 
bean.] 

1.  Botany :  Henbane  ;  the 
type  of  the  tribe  Hyoscya- 
mefe.  The  calyx  is  tubular ; 
the  capsule  opening  trans¬ 
versely  with  a  lid.  When 
its  seeds  are  forming,  the 
plant  is  a  powerful  narcot¬ 
ic,  though  comparatively 
inert  at  a  previous  period. 

[Henbane.] 

2.  Phar.:  The  fresh  and 
carefully-dried  leaf  and 
young  branches  of  H. 
niger.  The  plant  has  a 
strong,  unpleasant  odor 
and  a  slightly  acrid  taste. 

The  fresh  juice  dropped 
into  the  eye  dilates  the 
pupil.  It  is  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  Extr  actum  hyoscyami, 
extract  of  hyoscyamus ;  Hyoscyamus. 

Tinctura  hyoscyami ,  tinct-  .  . 

ure  of  hyoscyamus  ;  and  Succus  hyoscyami ,  juice  of 
hyoscyamus.  It  is  used  as  a  sedative,  to  diminish 
pain,  and  allay  irritation  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent 
the  griping  of  purgatives,  and  to  relieve  spasm. 

hy-&-ser-id’-e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyoseris, 
genit.  hyoserid(is) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Liguli- 
flor®. 


hy-os  -er-Is,  s.  [Lat.  hyosiris;  Gr.  nyosens=a 
plant  resembling  endive.  (Ifm.  Smith.) ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hyoseri- 
dese  (q.  v.).  The  same  flower-head  yields  achenes 
of  three  different  forms.  Three  species  are  known, 
all  from  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

hy-6-tS.u-ro-chor-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  hys.  (genit.  hyos)  = 
a  pig,  and  Eng.  taurocholic .]  (See  the  compound.) 

hyotaurocholic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C27H45NSO6.  An  acid  contained  in  the 
bile  of  a  pig. 

hy-O-ther  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  hys,  (genit.  hyos)— a 
swine,  and  therion=a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Suidee  from  the  European 
Miocene. 

,  hjfp,  subst.  [An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria 
(q.  v.).]  Melancholy,  vexation.  [Hip.s.J 

“  Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hyps.” 

Swift:  Cassinus  and  Peter. 

hyp,  v.  t.  [Hyp,  s.]  To  make  melancholy ;  to 
vex,  to  depress. 

hy-pse  -thral,  a.  [Lat.  hypeethrus,  from  Greek 
hypaithros,  hypaithrios=andei  the  open  sky :  hypo 
=under,  and  aither=the  sky.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  building  entirely 
uncovered. 

“This  very  drafty  and  hypcethral  style  of  architecture.” 
— Fergusson:  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  ch.  iii. 

hy-pae -thrum,  s.  [Hypatiheal.] 

Arch.:  Thatportion  of  the  interior  of  a  building 
which  is  not  protected  by  a  roof. 


hy-pen’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypen{a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyralidina. 
Antenn®  in  male  generally  ciliated  or  pubescent; 
palpi  rather  long,  ascending;  anterior  legs  not 
tufted  ;  wings  broad,  anterior  ones  often  with  tufts 
of  raised  scales.  Larva  long,  with  fourteen  legs. 

fhy'-per,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  hypercritic 
(q.  v.).J  A  critic  or  criticism  upon  a  critic  or  criti¬ 
cism  ;  a  hypercritic. 

“  Critics  I  read  on  other  men, 

And  hypers  upon  them  again.” 

Prior:  To  Fleetwood  Shepheard,  Esq. 
hy-per-,  pref.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hyper=abo\e, 
beyond ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  super—  above,  beyond.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  prefix  used  to  denote 
excess  or  superabundance. 

*2.  Chem.:  Now  replaced  by  the  prefix  per-  (q.v.). 
hy-per-se  -ml-a,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr.  haima 
—blood.] 

Pathol. :  Plethora  or  fullness  of  blood.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  increased  to  a  variable  extent. 
The  face  is  full  and  turgid,  with  a  purplish  tinge. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  lassitude  and  sleep.  Called 
also  poly®mia. 

hy-per-se  mlc,  adi.  [Hypeeaimia.]  Suffering 
from  or  affected  with  nyper®mia. 

hy-per- ses-the '-sis,  hy-per-ses-the'-sl-a,  s. 

[Gr.  hyper= above,  beyond,  and  aisthesis= percep¬ 
tion,  sensation.]  [ASsthesia.] 

Pathol. :  Increased  sensibility  of  various  tissues, 
often  a  symptom  of  hysteria.  When  it  affects  the 
skin,  the  electric  brush,  with  faradic  currents,  is 
useful.  . 


iyp- 


hy-pal-la-ge,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypallage= 
an  interchange,  an  exchange ;  hypo=undeT,  and 
allage— a  change ;  allasso= to  change,  to  exchange.] 
Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  attributes  are 
transferred  from  their  proper  subjects  to  others. 
Thus  Virgil  {JEneid  iii.  61)  says,  “Dare  classibus 
austros”  (to  give  the  winds  to  the  fleet),  instead  of 
“Dare  classes  austris”  (to  give  the  fleet  to  the 
winds). 

hyp-an  -ther  a,  s.  [Gr.  hypantheros=  slightly 
colored.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitace®,  tribe  Nhandiro- 
be®.  The  seeds  of  Hypanthera  guapera,  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  climber,  taken  in  moderation,  are  a  stomachic, 
but  eaten  in  too  large  quantities  they  act  as  purga¬ 
tives. 

hyp-an'-tM-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr,  hypo 
=under,  and  anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end  of  a 
peduncle  supporting  the  flower  in  the  rose,  the 
apple,  the  myrtle,  &c. 

hy-pan-thoc'-rl-nus,  s.  [Greek  hypantheb—to 
begin  to  flower,  to  blossom,  and  krinon=a  lily.] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crinoids,  family  Eucalyp- 
tocrinid®.  Found  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks. 

thyp-an-tho  -dl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Greek 
hypo=undeT,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  anthodium  (q.  v.).J 
Bot. :  Link’s  name  for  what  is  usually  called  h; 
anthium  (q.  v.). 

hy-p?L-popli'-y-se§,  s.pl.  [Gr.  ft^/po^under,  and 
pi.  of  Eng.  apophysis  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  The  sub-central  parts  of  the  atlas  ;  ventral 
processes  from  the  body  of  the  vertebr®. 

hyp-ar'-gyr-Ite  (gyr  as  gir),  s.  [Gr.  hypar- 
gf7/ros=having  silver  underneath:  7iT/po=under,  and 
argyros=  silver.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Miargyrite  (q.v.),  containing 
about  thirty -five  per  cent,  of  silver.  Found  atClaus- 
thal. 

hy-pas'-plst,  s.  [Gr.  hypaspistes,  from  hypos- 
pizd= to  carry  a  shield  for  one:  hypo= under,  and 
aspis= a  shield.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  A  shield-bearer,  an  armor-bearer; 
a  heavy-armed  soldier. 

hyp-ax  -i-al,  a.  [Gr.  fippo^under ;  Lat.,  &c., 
axis  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -aid 
Anat. :  Lying  below  the  embryonic  vertebral 
axis.  Used  of  thehypaxial,  called  by  Huxley  the 
hyposkeletal,  muscles.  {Quain.) 

by-pe-co’-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypeco{um); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fumariace®,  having  the  stamens 
distinct  instead  of  diadelphous. 

hy-pe-co’-um,  s.  [Lat.  hype  coon;  Gr  .hypekoon 
=a  narcotic  plant  with  leaves  like  rue.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypecoe® 
(q.v.).  They  have  four  stamens  and  two  stigmas, 
and  are  small  herbaceous  annuals  from  the  South 
of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 

hy-pe'-na,  s.  [Gr.  hypene- the  under  part  of 
the  face,  the  beard.]  ' 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hypen- 
idffi  (q.  v.) .  Hypena  proboscidialis  is  a  brown  moth 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  expansion  of  its 
wings,  and  is  called,  from  its  prominent  palpi,  the 
Snout. 


“The  condition  termed  hypercesthesia  or  excessive  sen¬ 
sibility.” — Carpenter :  Mental  Physiology,  §  136. 

hy-per  a-poph'-y-se§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  apophyses.  ] 

Compar.  Anat.:  Processes  in  the  vertebr®  ex¬ 
tending  from  one  vertebra  to  another.  Not  found 
in  man. 

*hy-per-as-§et'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
ascetic.]  Immoderately  ascetic ;  carrying  ascetic 
teaching  or  penitential  practices  to  undue  lengths. 

“The  error  is  connected  with  the  hyperascetic  errors 
which  follow.” — Blunt:  Diet,  of  Sects  (1874),  p.  193. 

*hy-per-as'-pist,  s.  [Gr.  hyperaspistes,  from  hy- 
peraspizo=to  cover  or  protect  with  a  shield  ;  h yper— 
over,  and  aspis= a  shield.]  One  who  protects  or  de¬ 
fends  another  with  a  shield;  a  defender,  a  pro¬ 
tector. 

“I  appeal  to  any  indifferent  reader,  whether  0.  M.  be 
not  by  his  hyperaspist  forsaken  in  the  plain  field.” — Chil- 
lingworth:  Religion  of  Protestants ,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i, 

hy-per-bat'-Ic,  a.  [Hybeebaton.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  hyperbaton. 

hy-per'-ba-ton,  s.  [Gr.,  from  hyperbaind=to  go 
beyond:  /ipper=beyond,  and  baino— to  go.]  (See 
extract.) 

“An  hyperbaton  is  a  transposing  of  words  or  thoughts 
out  of  their  natural  and  grammatical  order,  and  it  is  a 
figure  stamped  with  the  truest  image  of  a  most  forcible 
passion.” — Smith:  Longinus;  On  the  Sublime,  §  21. 

hy-per-bol-a,  s.  [Low.  Lat.  hyperbola,  from 
Gr.  hyperbole=a  throwing  beyond;  excess;  the 
conic  section,  hyperbola,  so  named  because  the 
angle  which  its  plane  forms  with  the  base  of  the 
cone  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  parabola.] 

Math.:  One  of  the  three  conic  sections.  It  is  a 
plane  curve  of  such  a  form  that  if  from  any  point 
in  it  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  fixed 
points,  the  excess  of  the 
straight  line  drawn  to  one  of 
the  points  above  the  other 
will  always  be  equal.  The  two 
points  are  called  the  foci.  If 
a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  plane 
cuts  the  base  at  a  greater 
angle  than  the  side  of  the 
cone  makes,  a  hyperbola  will 
be  generated.  If  two  cones, 

A  and  b,  placed  apex  to  apex, 
be  both  cut  by  a  plane  ab,cd, 
the  hyperbolas,  xb  y,  p  c  q, 
will  be  generated  with  their 
convexities  turned  to  each 
other.  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  the  foci  and  then 
bisected,  the  point  of  bisec¬ 
tion  is  called  its  center.  The 
distance  from  either  focus  to 
the  center  is  its  eccentricity. 

Any  straight  lines  drawn 
through  the  center  and  terminated  by  two  opposite 
hyperbolas  is  called  a  diameter.  The  point  where 
it  cuts  the  hyperbola  is  its  vertex.  The  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called  the  axis 
major,  or  principal  axis.  An  axis  minor,  or  minor 
axis,  can  be  constructed  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
Other  terms  used  of  the  hyperbola  are  absciss®, 
parameter,  latus  rectum,  directrix,  and  a  term 
peculiar  to  it,  asymptotes  (q.  v.). 


Cones  Cut  to  Form 
Hyperbolas. 


bdil  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  ca,t,  9011,  chorus,  9hiu,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  u§,  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dal. 


hyperbole 
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hy-per'-b6-le,  s.  [Fr.  hyperbole .]  [Hyperbola.] 
Rhet. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  next  figure  is  called  hyperbole,  or  exaggeration. 
It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  natural 
bounds.  In  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur  ;  as  swift 
as  the  wind  ;  as  white  as  the  snow,  and  the  like  j  and  our 
common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them  ex¬ 
travagant  hyperboles .” — Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  15. 

hy-per-bol-Ic,  hy-per-bol-Ic-ul.  a.  [Eng. 
hyperbolae)',  - ic,-ical .  ] 

1.  Geom. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyperbola ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  hyperbola. 

“  Of  an  hyperbolical  or  a  parabolical  figure.” — Ray:  On 
the  Creation. 

2.  Rhet. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  hyper¬ 
bole  ;  exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the 
truth;  exaggerated. 

“Insipid  and  hyperbolical  adulation.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

hyperbolic-arc,  s. 

Geom.. :  An  arc  of  the  hyperbola. 

hyperbolic-conoid,  s. 

Geom. :  A  conoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an 
hyperbola  about  its  minor  axis. 

hyperbolic-space,  s. 

Geom.:  The  space  comprehended  between  the 
curve  of  an  hyperbola  and  a  double  ordinate. 

hyperbolic-spiral,  s. 

Geom. :  A  spiral  curve,  in  which  the  distance  from 
the  pole  to  the  generatrix  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance  swept  over. 

hv-per-bol'-ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hyperbolical; 

•ly.  J 

1.  Geom.:  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  Rhet. :  In  manner  of  an  hyperbole  ;  in  an  exag¬ 
gerated  manner. 

“The  word  heaven  very  oft  used  for  air,  and  taken  also 
hyperbolically  for  any  great  height.” — Raleigh:  Hist. 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  8. 

hy-per-bol-I-form,  a.  [Eng  .hyperbola;  -form.] 
Having  the  form,  or  nearly  so,  of  an  hyperbola ;  re¬ 
sembling  an  hyperbola  in  form  or  figure. 

hy-per'-b6-li§m,  s.  [Eng.  hyberbol{e) ;  -ism.] 
The  use  of  hyperbole ;  the  quality  of  being  hyper¬ 
bolical. 

“The  hyperbolisms  of  the  oriental  style.” — Bp.  Horsley: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

hy-per’-bo-llst,  s.  \Rng.hyberbol{e) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  uses  hyperbole. 

“  [I  cannot  but]  cease  to  think  the  Psalmist  an  hyperbo- 
list.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  322. 

hy-per'-bo-llze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [English  hyperbolae ) ; 
•ize.  J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  write  in  hyperbolical  lan¬ 
guage. 

“They  hyperbolize  sometimes  in  some  points  in  their 
popular  sermons.” — Mountagu.-  Appeal  to  Caesar,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  express  in  hyperbolical  language  ; 
to  exaggerate. 

“Vain  people  hyperbolizing  this  fact.”  —Fotherley :  Athe- 
omastix. 

hy-per-b6-16id,  s.  [Eng.  hyperbol{a),  and  Gr. 
etdos= appearance,  form.]  1 

Geom.:  A  hyperbolic  conoid;  a  solid  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its  axis. 

hy-per-bor-e-an,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  hyperboreus, 
from  Gr.  hyperboreos,  hyperboreios= beyond  Boreas 
— i.  e.,  in  the  extreme  north  :  hyper—  above,  beyond, 
and  Boreas=t\ie  north ;  Fr.  hyperbor6en.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region  in  the 
extreme  north ;  northern. 

“The  snail-paced  hyperborean  nights.” 

Armstrong:  Imitation  of  Shakespeare. 
*2.  Fig. :  Cold,  frigid. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  people  supposed  to  live  in 
the  extreme  north,  distinguished  for  their  piety  and 
happiness.  Being,  as  their  name  implied,  placed 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  north  wind,  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  mild  and  delightful  climate,  the  natural 
duration  of  life  among  them  being  1,000  years. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  ( Hymns.vi .  29). 
They  are  generally  identified  with  the  Laplanders 
or  Norwegians. 

hy-per-cat-alec-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  hyperkatalekti- 
kos,  from  hyper= above,  beyond,  and  katalektikos- 
catalectic  (q.  v.).] 

Pros.:  Having  a  syllable  or  two  more  than  the 
regular  and  proper  measure. 

hy-per-ca-thar’-sls,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
catharsis .] 

Med. :  An  excessive  purging  induced  by  the  action 
of  acrid  cathartics. 


hy-per-ca-thar'-tic,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 

cathartic .] 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  which  produces  too  power¬ 
ful  effects  as  a  purgative.  {Paxton.) 

hy  per-com-pa,  s.  [Gr.  hyperkompos  —  over¬ 
weening,  boastful.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelomd®. 
Hypercompa  dominula  is  the  Scarlet  Tiger  Moth. 
[Tiger-moth.] 

hy-per-crlt'-Ic,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
critic  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  hyper  critique.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  unreasonably  critical ; 
a  captious  critic  or  censor. 

“The  supreme  theomastix,  hypercritic  of  manners.” — 
Carew:  Caelum  Britannicum. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unreasonably  critical;  captiously 
censorious ;  over-nice  or  exact. 

hy-per-crit'-ic  ail,  a.  [Eng.  hypercritic;  -al.] 
Hypercritic  ;  over-nice  or  censorious. 

“  I  enclose  my  remarks  .  .  .  they  are,  as  you  seemed 

to  wish,  somewhat  hypercritical." — Sir  W.  Jones:  Letter  to 
Count  Reiczki. 

hy-per-crit'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypercritical; 
-ly.]  In  a  hypercritical  manner ;  with  excessive  or 
unreasonable  censoriousness  or  niceness. 

hy-per-crit'-I-$I§e,  hy-per-crit -I-qlze,  v.  t. 
[Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng.  criticise  (q.  v.).]  To  criti¬ 
cise  over-nicely  or  captiously. 

hy-per-crit'-I-§I§m,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
criticism  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  or  unreasonable  criti¬ 
cism  ;  over-niceness  or  exactness. 

hy-per-du  -11-a,  hy  per-du  -ly,  s.  [Pref.  hy¬ 
per-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  dulia  (q.  v.).] 

Roman  Theol.:  A  subdivision  of  dulia  (q.v.). 
This  is  an  important  point ;  if  it  be  lost  sight  of, 
there  is  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  a  creature,  and  of  putting  her  between  creatures 
and  God.  {St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.)  The  higher  ven¬ 
eration  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  most 
exalted  of  mere  creatures,  though,  of  course, _  infi¬ 
nitely  inferior  to  God,  and  incomparably  inferior  to 
Christ  in  His  human  nature.  {Addis  <&  Arnold .) 

“Take  care  .  .  .  that  you  do  not  give  1  atria  to  that 
where  hyperdulia  is  only  due.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive 
from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

*hy-per-du  -lic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hyperdul{ia) ,  and 
suff.  -ical.]  Consisting  of,  approaching,  or  resem¬ 
bling  hyperdulia  (q.  v.) . 

“Be  careful  that  if  dulia  only  be  due  that  your  worship 
be  not  hyper dulical."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,  pt.  ii. ,  bk.  ii. ,  §  6. 

liy-per-dy-nam  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 

dynamic  (q.  v.).] 

Pathology :  For  the  time  being  morbidly  over- 
excitable,  with  the  attendant  symptom  of  undue 
strength,  sure  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  pro¬ 
portionate  exhaustion  and  feebleness. 

hy-per-hel-len-Ist'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  hellenistic.]  Excessively  devoted  to  Greek 
learning. 

“  The  hyper  hellenistic  collegian  need  not  accuse  us  of 
instituting  a  parallel  between  Socrates  and  Voltaire.” — 
J.  Morley:  Voltaire,  ch.  iii. 

hy-per-I-ca  -§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  liyper- 
ic{um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Tutsans ;  an  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Guttiferales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  having  a  resinous  juice.  The  stems  are 
often  angular,  the  leaves  generally  opposite,  entire, 
without  stipules,  generally  with  transparent  dots 
over  their  surface,  and  black  glands  around  their 
margins.  Flowers  generally  yellow,  sometimes  red 
or  white.  Sepals  four  or  five  persistent,  two  exterior 
to  the  others.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  bor¬ 
dered  with  black  dots.  Stamens  generally  indefinite 
in  number,  as  a  rule  polyadelphous.  Carpels  three 
to  five;  styles  three  to  five;  fruit  capsular,  many  or 
one-celled ;  seeds  minute.  Distribution,  warm  and 
temperate  regions;  known  genera,  eight;  species 
about  210.  [Hypericum.]  It  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Hyperice®  and  Elode®  (q.  v.). 

hy-per-Iq-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyperic{um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hypericace®,  having  no  glands 
between  the  stamens. 

hy  per  -i  cum,  s.  [Lat.  hypericon;  Gr.  hyperi¬ 
kon,  hypereikos= St.  John’s  Wort  (see  def.) ;  pref. 
hyp-,  and  ereike= heath,  heather.]  [Erica.] 

Bot.:  St.  John’s  Wort.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Hypericace®  (q.v.).  The  flowers  are  in  cymes, 
and  are  yellow,  sepals  and  petals  five ;  ovary  three 
to  five-celled,  with  axile  placentas.  Known  species, 
160,  all  from  temperate  regions. 

hy-per-I-no'-sis,  s.  [Prefix  hyper-,  and  Gr.  is 
(genit.  inos)= muscle;  tne  fibrous  vessels  in  the 
muscles;  fibrine.] 

Path.  :  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
nbrine  is  too  abundant.  It  sometimes  accompanies 
hyperremia. 


Hf-per  -I-on,  s.  [Lat.=Gr.  Hyperion  (see  def, 

^1.  Class.  Myth.:  In  Homer  the  Sun-god;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hesiod  the  son  of  Uranos  and  Gaia,  and  father 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  Selene  (the  Moon),  and  Eos 
(the  Dawn). 

“  Hyperion's  quickening  fire.”  . 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  o. 

2.  Astron. :  The  seventh  satellite  of  the  planet 
Saturn. 

hy'-per-Ite,  s.  [Hyperyte.] 
hy-per-me-ter  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  English 
meter  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hypercatalectic  verse.  ,  , 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  greater  than  the  standard  re¬ 
quires. 

“When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter, 
and  may  be  admitted  into  the  Tall  Ciub.”  Addison. 

hy-per-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
metrical  (q.v.).]  Having  a  redundant  or  super¬ 
fluous  syllable ;  hypercatalectic. 

hy-per-myr-I-o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  myriorama.]  An  exhibition  of  an  innumer¬ 
able  number  of  views. 

hy-per-6-dap  -e-don,  s.  [Gr.  hyperos=  a  pestle, 
a  knocker,  and  dapedon=  any  level  surface.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  order  Lacer- 
tilia.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  is  believed  by 
Prof.  Huxley  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Sphenodon 
(Halteria),  of  New  Zealand.  Probably  it  was  ter- 
res  trial.  Found  in  the  Elgin  sandstones  of  lriassic 
(?)  age,  which  have  furnished  Telerpeton,  also  in 
Central  India,  &c. 

hy-per-o  o-don,  fhy-per'-o-don,  s.  [Gr .  hy 

peroe=the  palate,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)—s 
tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  cetaceans,  family  Khyncoceti, 
The  beak  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a  wing-like  expan¬ 
sion  just  before  the  blowers  ;  the  lowrer  jaw  has  two 
rudimentary  teeth  in  front.  Hyperoodon  butzkopf 
is  the  Bottlehead  (q.v.).  It  is  called  also  the 
Beaked  Whale  and  the  Flounder’s  Head. 

hy  per-or’-tho  dox,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
orthodox  (q.  v.).]  Excessively  orthodox. 

hy-per-or  -tho-dox-y,  s.  [Prefix  hyper-,  and 
English  orthodoxy  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  orthodoxy; 
orthodoxy  carried  to  excess. 

hy-per-6s-to  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  Gr.  osteon=a. 
bone,  and  suff.  -osis.] 

Path. :  An  excessive  growth  of  bone, 
hy-per-plios-phor-es  -gense,  s.  Phosphores¬ 
cence  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  the  Becquerel 


rays. 

hy-per-phji§'-Ic-3,l,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
physical  (q.  v.).]  Supernatural. 

hy-per-py-rex  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng., 
&c ., pyrexia  (q.v.).] 

Path  :  Excessively  high  temperature,  ranging 
from  107°  to  112°,  most  frequent  in  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  sunstroke,  sometimes  also  in  pneumonia. 


hy  per  sar-co  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Greek 
sarkoma= a  fleshy  excrescence,  especially  on  the 
nose.  {Galen.)] 

Path. :  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

hy^per-sar-co  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Greek 
sarkosis= the  growth  of  flesh.] 
t  Path. :  A  fleshy  excrescence  ;  proud  flesh. 

hy -per-sthene,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr.  sthenos 
=strength.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  brownish-green,  grayish, 
or  greenish-black  or  pinchbeck  brown  foliated 
brittle  mineral  of  nearly  pearly  luster,  with  bronze¬ 
like  reflections  when  fractured.  Hardness,  5-6; 
specific  gravity,  3'39.  Composition :  Silica,  51 ’35- 
52-88;  alumina,  0-3'90;  protoxide  of  iron,  18'23-33’92  ; 
magnesia,  U’09-22'59 ;  lime,  l‘60-3‘55,  &c.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  it  fuses  to  a  black  enamel.  Being  first 
found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  it  was  called. 
Labrador  Hornblende ;  then  it  was  met  with  at 
Coverack  Cove,  Cornwall,  England,  and  finally  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  Tyrol,  Canada,  &c.  Some 
diallages  have  been  loosely  ranked  as  hypersthene.. 
{Dana.) 


hypersthene-andesite,  s. 

Path.:  An  andesite  described  by  Drasche  with 
hypersthene  as  one  of  the  leading  constituents, 
hypersthene-rock,  s.  [Hyperyte.] 
thy-per-sthen'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hypersthen{e) ; 
- ic .] 

Petrol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  or  resem¬ 
bling  hypersthene. 

U  Generally  the  substantive  hypersthene  is  ad¬ 
jectivally  used  instead  of  hypersthenic. 

hy-per-sthen'-lte,  s.  [Eng.  hypersthen{e) ;  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hyperyte  (q.  v.). 
hy-per-tau-tol  -6-gy,  subst.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  tautology  (q.  v.).j  Excessive  tautology. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


hyperthesis 
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hypochondriac 


h^-per-th  e-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  hyper=  above,  be¬ 
yond,  and  thesis=a  placing  ;  tithemi=to  place.] 
Philol. :  The  transferring  of  a  letter  from  the  syl¬ 
lable  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to  another 
syllable  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding,  as  in 
Gr.  melaina  for  melania. 

*hy  per-thet'-Ic-gL  a.  [Gr.  hyperthetikos,  from 
hyperthesis  =  a  placing  over.]  Exaggerated,  ex¬ 
cessive. 

“  These  hyperthetical  or  superlative  sort  of  expressions 
and  illustrations  are  too  bold  and  bumbasted.” — Chap¬ 
man:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  (Comment.) 

hy-per-thyr -I-on  (yr  as  'ir),  s.  [Greek,  from 
hyper=&bove,  beyond,  and  thyra=  a  door.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  the  architrave  which  is  over 
a  door  or  window.  [  Head-molding.] 

hy-per-trl-cho  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  trichosis  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  An  abnormally  large  development  of  hair 
either  locally  or  generally  over  the  body. 

hy-per-troph'-Ic,  hy  per-troph  -lc-al,  adj. 
[English  hypertroph(y) ;  -ic,  - ical. ]  Producing  or 
tending  to  produce  hypertrophy. 

hy-per  -tro-phied,  a.  [Eng.  hypertrophy ;  -ed.] 
Caused  or  affected  by  hypertrophy  ;  excessively  de¬ 
veloped. 

hy  per  -tro-phy,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Greek 
trophe— nourishment.] 

1.  Zodl.,  Phys.,  Path. :  Excessive  development  of 
the  body  or  any  of  its  organs  from  over-nutrition. 
The  most  dangerous  hypertrophy  in  man  is  that  of 
the  heart.  There  are  three  forms  of  it,  simple 
hypertrophy,  eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy 
with  dilatation,  and  the  congenital  malformation 
of  concentric  hypertrophy. 

2.  Bot. :  The  excessive  development  of  one  part  of 
a  plant  to  the  detriment  of  another.  The  horti¬ 
culturist  often  does  this  intentionally  to  gain  an 
important  object. 

hy  -per-yte,  s.  [Gr.  hyper=over,  beyond,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  strength,  or  contracted  from  hypersthene 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -yte  (Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.:  A  dark-colored  granite-like  rock,  com¬ 
posed  of  serpentine  and  hypersthene.  Labradorite, 
in  which  the  hornblendic  constituent  is  a  dark 
lamellar  variety  of  either  hornblende  or  pyroxene, 
or  is  hypersthene.  (Dana.)  Called  by  Lyell,  &c., 
hypersthene  rock,  and  by  others  hypersthenite 
(q.v.).  Rutley  considers  that  the  so-called  hyper¬ 
sthene  is  really  diallage,  and  doubts  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  name  hypersthenite.  Hyperyte 
is  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye. 

hy-pe  -thrg.1,  a.  [Hypaithral.] 
hy  -pha,  s.  [Gr.  hyphe- a  weaving,  a  web.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Willdenow  to  the  filament¬ 
ous  fleshy,  watery,  thallus  of  Byssace®. 

2.  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  certain  fungals. 
The  cells  are  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  and  grow  only 
at  their  apices. 

hy-phse-ne,  s.  [Gr.  hyphaino  =  to  weave,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fibers  of  the  fruits.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borasse®.  Hy- 
phcene  thebaica  is  the  Down  or  Doom  Palm  of 
Egypt  [Doom]  ;  this  and  H.  coriacea,  an  allied 
species,  branch  dichotomously,  a  rare  character  in 
palms. 

hy-pha§-ma,  s.  [Gr.  hyphasma=a  thing  woven, 
a  web.]  [Hyphasne.] 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungals  which  constitute  molds.  Berkeley  thinks 
it  a  useless  term. 

hy -phen,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hyphen— in  or  under 
one,  together  ;  hyph-  for  hypo-nnaev,  and  hen= one 
thing  ;  neut.  of  heis=one.j  A  short  stroke,  line,  or 
mark  used  between  two  words  to  mark  that  they 
form  a  compound  word,  or  are  connected,  as  five¬ 
leaved;  also  in  writing  or  printing  to  connect  the 
syllables  of  a  divided  word. 

hy'-phen,  v.  t.  [Hyphen,  s.]  To  connect  or  join 
by  a  hyphen. 

hy-phen-at-ed,  a.  [Eng. hyphen;  -ated.~\  Joined 
by  hyphens. 


hy-phen  -lc,  c 


t _ [Eng.  hyphen;  -fc.]  Pertain¬ 

ing  to^the  use  of  the  hyphen  (q.  v.). 

hy -phen-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ism.']  Two  or 
more  words  connected  by  a  hyphen. 

“The  word  hyphen  being  Greek,  and  being  made  a 
substantive,  we  might  join  Greek  suffixes  to  it,  and  speak 
of  hyphenisms  and  hyphenic  phrases.”  Notes  and  Queries , 
Sept.  20,  1851,  p.  204. 

hy-phen-i-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  hyphen;  - ization .] 
The  act  of  joining  words  by  a  hyphen. 

“A  neglect  of  mental  hyphenization  often  leads  to  mis¬ 
takes  as  to  the  author’s  meaning.” — Notes  and  Queries, 
Sept,  20,  1851,  p.  204.  _ 


hy-pho  my^e-tes,  s.  [Gr.  hyphain5= to  weave.] 
[Hypha:ne.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Fungals,  having  naked  spores, 
often  septate,  and  a  floccose  thallus.  It  is  composed 
of  microscopic  plants,  growing  as  molds  over  dead 
or  living  organic  substances.  Galled  also  Botry- 
tace®  (q.v.).  The  order  is  divided  into  five  sub¬ 
orders  :  Isariacei,  Stilbacei,  Domatei,  Mucedines, 
and  Sepedoniei  (q.  v.). 

hy-pho-stro-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  hyphainb=to  weave, 
and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  stroma  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungals. 

hy-pln-d  -sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyp-  (q.  v.)  ;  Greek  is 
(genit.  inos) =strength,  muscle,  fiber,  and  suff.  -osis. ] 
Path. :  A  diminished  amount  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  an  occasional  attendant  on  anaemia. 

hyp-nse-I,  hyp-noi -de-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hypn(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cei,  or  Gr.  eidos 
=form,  andfem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  large  order,  tribe,  or  family  of  pleurocar- 
pous  mosses,  with  nodding  capsule  on  a  long  foot¬ 
stalk,  the  stems  generally  cylindrical,  the  leaves 
imbricated. 

hyp'-ne-g,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  hypnum,  or  Gr. 
hypnos— sleep,  and  suff.  -ea  (?).] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Rhodymeniace®  (Florideous 
Algae).  Several  have  a  peculiar  odor  produced  by 
the  iodine  which  they  contain, 
hyp-nol  -de-se,  s.  [Hypnjei.] 
hyp-nol  -o-glst,  s.  [English  hypnolog(y) ;  -isf.] 
One  versed  in  hypnology. 

hyp-nol  -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  hypnos= sleep,  and  logos 
j=a  discourse.]  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep  and 
its  phenomena ;  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
sleep. 

hyp-nd  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  hypnos= sleep.]  Sleep  in¬ 
duced  by  hypnotism  ;  induced  somnambulism. 

hyp-not'-Ic,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  hypndtikos=pntting  to 
sleep,  sleepy  ;  hypnoo  =  to  put  to  sleep ;  hypnos= 
sleep.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
putting  to  sleep  ;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  sleep ; 
soporific. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  sleep  ;  a  soporific,  an 
opiate. 

hyp' -no  ti§m,  s.  [Fr.  hypnotisme,  from  Gr.  hyp¬ 
nos  =  sleep.] 

Therapeutics :  A  method  of  artificially  inducing 
sleep  for  remedial  purposes.  The  method  some¬ 
times  adopted  is  that  of  holding  any  small  bright 
object  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  so  as  to  require  a  slight  exertion 
of  the  attention  to  enable  the  patient  to  look  at 
with  a  steady,  uninterrupted  gaze.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  sleep  follows  in  susceptible  persons.  If  the 
eyes  do  not  quickly  close,  two  of  the  fingers  of  the 
operator’s  hand  are  brought  toward  the  patient’s 
eyes,  when  he  closes  them  involuntarily.  [Mesmer¬ 
ism.]  Another  method  is  to  exhort  the  patient  to 
imagine  that  he  sees  his  breath  on  a  frosty  day,  and 
to  count  the  respirations ;  few  people  can  reach  a 
hundred. 

hyp'-no-tlze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  hypnos= sleep ;  t  con¬ 
nective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  affect  with  hypno¬ 
tism. 

hjfp’-num,  s.  [Gr.  hypnon-n  kind  of  moss  grow¬ 
ing  under  trees.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
Hypnei,  or  Hypnoide®  (q.  v.).  It  has  prostrate, 
pinnate,  bright  green  branches, 
hy-pb-,  pref.  [Gr.  hi/po=under.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  prefix,  used  especially 

with  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying 
under,  beneath.  ,  , 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the  com¬ 
pound  contains  less  oxygen.  Thus,  hypochlorous 
acid  has  the  formula  HC10,  and  chlorous  acid 
HC102. 

hy-pd,  S.  [A  contr.  for  hypochondriac  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  Hyp  (q.  v.). 

hy'-po-blast,  *hy-po-blas  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-, 
and  Gr.  blastos= a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  term  applied  by  Foster  and  Bal¬ 
four  to  the  lower  germs  or  lower  layer  of  cellular 
elements  iD  a  blastoderm  (q.  v.).  There  are  ulti¬ 
mately  developed  from  it  the  alimentary  canal,  the 

2?r.Bof?.'  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  a  scutelli- 
form  cotyledon  of  wheat,  which  he  thought  a  par¬ 
ticular  modification  of  the  radicle. 

hy-pob-6-le,  s.  [Greek  hypobole,  from  hypo— 
under,  and  hallo— to  throw.]  . 

Bhet.:  A  figure  in  which  several  things  which 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  argument  are  mentioned, 
each  of  them  being  then  refuted  in  turn. 

hy-p6-bran'-chl-gl§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  pi. 
of  branchial  (q.  v.).] 


t><5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ?hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


Comp.  Anat.  <£■  Ichthy. :  The  lower  portion  of  the 
branchial  arches  or  supports  of  the  gills  in  fishes, 
hy-po-bro  -mite,  s.  [Eng.  hypobrom(ous) ;  -ite.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hypobromous-acid  (q.  v.). 
hy-po-bro -mous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Eng.  bro- 
m(ine),  and  suff  -oms.]  (See  the  compound.) 
hypobromous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HBrO.  A  solution  of  this  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  shaking  bromine  water  with  mercuric 
oxide,  HgO,  and  then  shaking  the  yellow  liquid 
successively  with  Br2  and  HgO  ;  a  liquid  can  thus 
be  formed  which  contains  6‘2  per  cent,  of  bromine 
combined  as  hypobromous  acid,  Hg0+2Br2-t-H20= 
2(HBrO)+HgBr2.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
and  bleaches  vegetable  colors.  Bromine  added  to 
niilk  of  lime  forms  a  compound  resembling  bleach¬ 
ing  powder;  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  CaBr2  with 
hypobromite  of  calcium,  Ca(BrO)2. 

hy-p6-carrpo'-ge-an,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Gr.  kar- 
pos=fruit;  gre=the  earth,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an. 1 
Bot. :  Producing  its  fruit  below  the  ground, 
hypo  ca-tha'r-sls,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  catharsis .] 

Phar. :  Slight  purging. 

hy-po-cau  -sls,  s.  [Gr.]  [Hypocatjst.]  Among 
the  Greeks,  a  furnace  with  flues  running  underneath 
the  pavement  of  an  apartment,  to  increase  the  tem¬ 
perature. 

hy  -pb-caust,  s.  [Gr.  hypokauston,  from  hypo= 
under,  and  kaio,  fut.  kausb=to  burn.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  furnace  for  heating  a  building  by  hot 
air  conducted  under  the  floor  and  through  the 
walls.  Hypocausts  were  used  by  the  Romans  for 
heating  their  baths. 

“At  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  dwelling  was  found 
a  singular  hypocaust,  or  subterranean  stove  for  heating 
the  building.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

2.  Hort. :  A  place  where  a  fire  is  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

hy-po-chse  -rld-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  hypochceris 
(genit.  hypochcerid(is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Liguli- 
flor®. 

hy-po-chse  -rls,  s.  [Lat.  =  Gr.  hypochairis,  hypo- 
choiris—a  plant,  Hyoseris  lucida.} 

Bot. :  Cat’s  ear.  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Hypochwride®  (q.v.).  The  achenes  are  striate, 
often  beaked,  the  pappus  feathery,  the  receptacle 
chaffy,  the  involucre  oblong,  imbricated.  Six  spe¬ 
cies  are  known.  They  have  yellow  flowers. 

hy  -po-chil,  hy-po-chll -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-, 
and  Gr.  cheilos=tne  lip.] 

Bot . :  The  lower  part  of  the  lip  of  some  orchids. 
hy-po-chlor'-Ite,  S.  [Gr.  Aypoc/t loros = greenish- 
yellow.  Named  on  account  of  the  green  chlorite¬ 
like  color.] 

1.  Min. :  A  brittle  mineral  of  feebly  vitreous  lus¬ 
ter,  occurring  crystalline  and  earthy.  Composition : 
Silica,  50'24 ;  alumina,  14’6o  ;  oxide  of  bismuth,  13‘03 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  10'54;  phosphoric  acid,  9'62,  with 
a  trace  of  manganese.  Found  in  Saxony  and  at 
Voigtland.  (Dana.) 

2.  Chem.:  A  salt  of  hypochlorous-acid  (q.v.). 
[Bleaching-powder.  ] 

hy  po-chlor’-ous,  a.  [Prefix  hypo-,  and  English 
chlorous.\  (See  the  compound.) 
hypochlorous-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HCIO.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by 
dissolving  chlorine  monoxide  C120  in  water,  also  by 
passing  HC1  through  a  warm  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganic  acid  and  then  distilling:  also  by  passing 
chlorine  into  water  containing  calcium  carbonate  in 
suspensionCaC03-)-H2O-l-2Cl2=C02+CaCl2-|-2HC10. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  a  yellow  color  and  pow¬ 
erful  bleaching  properties.  It  oxidizes  arsenic 
and  iodine.  When  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  gases  are  decomposed,  chlorine  being  liberated 
HC10-|-HCl=H20-|-Cl2.  Hypochlorous  acid  unites 
directly  with  ethene  C2H4,  forming  glycol-chlorhy- 
drin  CH2OH'CHoCl.  The  salts  of  hypochlorous 
acid  are  called  hypochlorites.  They  are  unstable 
and  give  off  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chlorite,  chlorate,  and  chloride. 

fhy-po-chon -dre  (dreasder),  fhy-po-chon’- 
dry,  s.  [Hypochondriasis.] 
hy-po-chon'-dri-g,  s.  [Hypochondriasis.] 
hy-p6-chon'-dri-ac,  *hy-p6-chon'-drI-acfc,  a. 
&  s.  [Eng.  hypochondri(a) ;  -ac.j 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  hypochon- 
drium. 

2.  Produced  by  hypochondria ;  characterized  by 
hypochondria. 

3.  Suffering  from  hypochondria  ;  having  a  disor¬ 
dered  mind. 

“The  hypochondriac  visionary.” — V.  Knox:  Essays, 
No.  22. 

4.  Causing  hypochondria,  melancholy,  or  lowness 
of  spirits. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=£ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 


*  hypochondriac-regions 
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hypopodium 


B.  As  subst. :  A  person  suffering  from  or  affected 
with  hypochondria. 

“Terror  has  frequently  excited  languid  hypochondriacs 
to  exertions.”  —  Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

hypochondriac-regions,  s.  pi.  [Abdomen.] 
hy-po-chon-dri  -ac  al,  a.  [English  hypochon¬ 
driac  ;  -ah]  Hypochondriac. 

“Under  the  power  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy.”— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

hy-po-chon-drl  -ac-al-ly.  adv.  [English  hypo¬ 
chondriacal;  -ly.]  In  a  hypochondriac  or  melan¬ 
choly  manner. 

hy-po-Chon-drI-a-gi§m,  s.  [English  hypochon¬ 
driac:  - ism .1  The  condition  or  state  of  being  af¬ 
fected  with  hypochondria. 

hy-po-chon-dri'-3,-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from 
Lat.  hypochondria  (q.  v.).] 

Path.:  A  complaint,  usually  of  adult  males, 
characterized  by  absurd  attention  to  their  real  or 
supposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations,  with  loss 
of  spirits  and  want  of  feeling  for  others. 

hy-po-ch6n'-drl-a§m,  s.  [Eng.  hypochondria; 
*(i)sm.]  The  same  as  Hypochondriasis  (q.  v.). 

hy  po-chon-drl-ast,  s.  [Eng.  hypochondria; 
-(i)sf.j  A  person  suffering  from  hypochondriasis ; 
a  hypochondriac. 

hy-p6-chon'-dri-um,  s.  [Gr.  hypochondrios : 
hypo= under,  and  chondros=a  cartilage.] 

Anat. :  Either  of  the  two  regions  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  epigastric  one,  the  three  together  form¬ 
ing  the  upper  zone  of  the  abdomen. 
h^-p6-chon'-dry,  s.  [Hypochondriasis.] 
hy-poch-thon,  s.  [Gr.  hypochthonios=xmdeT 
the  earth :  hypo=nnder,  and  chthdn=the  earth.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Amphibians,  family  Proteidse. 
Hypochthon  or  Proteus  anguinus  is  a  snake-liko 
animal,  but  without  scales,  and  having  four  feet. 
It  is  pale  flesh-colored  or  white,  with  red  gills,  and 
lives  in  caves  in  Carinthia,  &c. 

hy-po-$lst,  s.  [Gr.  hypokistis= a  parasitic  plant 
which  grows  ©n  the  roots  of  the  cistus ;  Fr.  hypo- 
ciste.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Cytinus  hypocistis,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  France. 

2.  Pharm.,  etc. :  An  inspissated  juice  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  the  plant  described  under  1.  It  is 
reduced  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  Used  as  a  styptic  and 
astringent. 

hy-po-cra-ter’-i-form,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.  crateriform .] 

Bot. :  Salver-shaped ;  used  of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  or 
other  organ  having  a  long,  slender  tube  and  a  flat 
limb.  Example,  Phlox. 

hy-poc'-ri-sy,  *hy-poc-ri-sie,  *y-poc-ri-sie, 
s.  [Fr.  hypocrisie ,  from  Lat.  hypocrisis,  from  Gr. 
hypokrisis— a  reply,  the  acting  of  a  play  on  the 
stage,  hypocrisy ;  hypokrinomai  =  to  make  answer, 
to  play  a  part;  hypo— under,  and  krinomai— to  con¬ 
tend,  to  dispute.]  The  act  or  practice  of  a  hypo¬ 
crite  ;  dissimulation  or  hiding  of  one’s  true  charac¬ 
ter  under  a  false  or  specious  appearance  of  virtue 
or  goodness ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not ;  a 
pretense  to  virtue  or  goodness. 

“Tliis  abject  hypocrisy  had  been  rewarded  by  a  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  commission.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

hfpo-crite,  '"yp-o-crite,  s.  [Fr.  hypocrite, 
from  Lat.  hypocrita,  hypocrites,  from  Gr.  hypokrites 
=a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite.]  One  who  assumes  a 
false  appearance  of  virtue  or  goodness ;  one  who,  for 
ulterior  purposes,  puts  on  a  fair  outside  show ;  one 
who  makes  a  false  pretense  to  virtue. 

“The  hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with  characteristic 
dexterity.”—  Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

IT  The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not;  the 
dissembler  conceals  what  he  is :  the  former  takes  to 
himself  the  credit  of  virtues  which  he  has  not ;  the 
latter  conceals  the  vices  that  he  has :  the  hypocrite 
makes  truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood;  the 
dissembler  is  content  with  making  falsehood  serve 
his  own  particular  purpose.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*hjrp'-o-crlte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypocrite:  -ly.]  In 
a  hypocritical  manner ;  like  a  hypocrite  ;  hypocrit¬ 
ically. 

hyp-o-crit'-ic-al,  *hyp-o-crlt'-ic,  a.  [English 
hypocrit{e)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Characterized  by  or  full  of 
hypocrisy ;  false ;  insincere. 

“  This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocrit¬ 
ical  villain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

hyp  o-crit'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypocritical; 
-ly.]  In  a  hypocritical  manner ;  with  hypocrisy. 

“Insidiously,  nay,  hypocritically,  abusing  at  once  their 
proselytes  and  their  religion.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*hyp-6-crit~Ish,  a.  [English  hypocrit(e) ;  -ish.] 
Hypocritical. 

“Their  olde  hypocritish  holy  flatering  fraudes.”—  Joye: 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 


h^-pi-gy  -Cltfld,  s.  [Prefix  hypo-,  and  English 

cycloid  (q.  v.).]  A  ,  ,  ,,  ,  , 

Geom.:  A  curve  generated  by  the  movement  of 
a  curve  upon  the  concave  side  of  another  curve. 
[Epicycloid.] 

hy-po-der'-mg,,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=the  skin.] 

Bot.:  A  layer  or  string  of  cells  lying  below  the 
epidermis,  and  not  in  general  distinguished  from  it. 


hy-po-der  -mal,  a.  [Prefix  hypo-,  and  English 
dermal .]  The  same  as  Hypodermic  (q.  v.). 


hy-po-der  -mlc,  a.  &  s.  [Hypodeemal.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  parts  immediately 
underlying  the  dermis  or  true  skin;  spec.,  applied 
to  medical  treatment  by  injection  under  the  skin. 


B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  introduced  into  the 
system  by  injection  under  the  skin. 


hypodermic-injection,  s. 

Sura.:  Injections  beneath  the  skin,  chiefly  of 
morphia  or  some  other  narcotic.  Hypodermic  in¬ 
jections  are  valuable  remedies,  but  should  only  be 
used  under  medical  advice. 

hy-po-der'-mic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hypodermic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Hypodermic  (q.  v.). 

hy-po-der'-nnc-sil-lf ,  adv.  [English  hypoder- 
mical;  - ly .]  Under  the  skin. 

“Varying  quantities  of  poison  are  to  be  hypodermically 
injected  into  dogs.” — London  Times. 

hy-po-der’-mis,  s.  [Hypoderma.] 

Bot. :  The  under  layer  of  the  spore-case  of  an  um 
moss. 

hy-po-gjse-un,  hy-po-ge  -9,1,  hy-p6-£se’-ous, 
a.  [Gr.  hypo  =  below,  under,  and  ge,  gaia  —  the 
earth.] 

Bot.:  Growing  under  the  ground. 

hy-po-gse  -I,  s.  pi.  [Hypog^an.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  gasteromy^etous  fungals. 
They  have  a  fleshy  dehiscent  sporange  excavate  into 
sinuosities  lined  with  basidio-spores  either  smooth 
or  tuberculated. 

hy-po-gse’-ic,  a.  [Hypog^an.] 


hypogseic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CigHjoOj.  A  monatomic  fatty  acid  con¬ 
tained  as  a  glyceride,  together  with  palmitin  and 
arachin,  in  the  oil  of  the  earthnut  Aracliis  hypogeea. 
Hypogseic  acid  crystallizes  from  ether  in  needles 
which  melt  at  33'’ 

*hy-po-gse  -um,  s.  [Hypog-Ean.] 

Arch. :  A  name  given  to  all  parts  of  a  building  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  ground,  as  vaults,  cellars,  &c. 

hy-po-gas  -trlc,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  gas¬ 
tric.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
hypogastrium  (q.  v.). 

hypogastric-region,  s. 

Anat. :  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
abdomen,  that  just  below  the  stomach.  [Abdomen.] 

hy-po-gas-trl-iim,  s. 

Anat. :  The  middle  part  of  the  lowest  zone  into 
which  the  abdomen  is  divided.  [Abdomen.] 

hy-po-gas'-tro-$ele,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
gastroceled 

Surg.:  Hernia  of  the  hypogastrium  (q.  v.). 
hy-po-ge -an,  hy-po-ge  -al,  «.  [Hypog^an.] 

hy"-po-gene,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  gignomai 
=to  come  into  being.] 

Geol. :  Nether-formed.  A  name  applied  to  rocks, 
believed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  followers  to 
have  originated  some  considerable  distance  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  included  under  the 
designation  igneous  rocks  like  granite,  and  meta- 
morphic  ones  like  gneiss.  He  introduced  the  term 
hypogene  to  supersede  the  word  primary,  when  it 
was  found  that  some  of  the  rocks  to  which  the  latter 
term  was  applied  were  posterior  to  many  of  the 
secondary  rocks . 


hypogene-limestone,  s.  [Metamorphic-lime- 

STONE.] 

hy-po-glos  -sal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  English 

glossal.] 

Anat.:  Beneath  the  tongue.  Used  specially  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of 
the  tongue,  and  partly  of  some  dorsal  muscles.  It 
is  the  ninth  cranial  nerve. 

hy-po-glot-tls,  hy-po-glos-sls,  s.  [Gr.  hypo 
—  Hnder,  and  glotta,  glossa=the  tongue.] 

1.  The  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

2.  A  lozenge  to  be  kept  under  the  tongue,  until 
dissolved. 

+hy'-po-gyn,  s.  [Hypogynous.] 

Bot. :  A  hypogynous  plant. 


hy-pog’-yn-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hypo = under ;  gyne — 
that  which  is  feminine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ou«.] 

Botany : 

1.  Of  stamens:  Growing  from  below  the  base  of 
the  ovary — i.  e.,  on  the  receptacle,  and  not  united 
to  any  other  organ. 

2.  Of  plants:  Not  having  the  stamens  adherent  to 
either  calyx  or  corolla,  or  inserted  into  the  pistil. 

hypogynous-exogens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  A  class  of  exogens,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  hypogynous  stamens.  Lindley  divides 
them  into  fourteen  alliances : 

Violates,  Cistales,  Malvales,  Sapindales,  Guttiferales, 
Nymphales,  Ranales,  Berberales,  Ericales,  Rutales,  Ger- 
aniales,  Silenales,  Chenopodales,  and  Piperales.  [See 
these  words.] 

hy-po-lyt-re-ffi,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypolytr{um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceee,  type  Hypolytrum. 

hy-pol  -^-trum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  elytron 
=  a  cover,  a  covering.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypolytreee 
(q.v.). 

h^-pom  -en-0us,  a.  [Gr.  hypo=\mdeT,  mend=tc 
remain,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Arising  from  below  an  organ  without  adher 
ing  to  it  or  any  other ;  free. 

hy-po-ni  -trltes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
nitrites.] 

Chemistry :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  nitrite ; 
on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed  of  argentic  hyponitrite  AgNO.  A  solution 
of  sodium  hyponitrite  NaNO  is  alkaline  to  test 
paper,  and  when  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
evolves  N20‘  nitrous  oxide. 

hy-po-no-meu  -ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo- 
nomeud  =  to  undermine,  to  make  passages  under 
ground.  {Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hypono- 
meutidae  (q.v.).  Hyponomeuta  padellus  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  its  larva  feeds  on  hawthorn,  the  apple,  the 
aloe,  &c.,  that  of  H.  evonymellus  on  the  spindle 
bushes,  and  that  of  H.  padi  on  the  bird-cherry. 

hy-po-no-meu'-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypono- 
meut(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
male  has  wings  of  the  normal  size,  the  female  has 
hers  abbreviated  ;  the  antennae  rather  thick,  pubes¬ 
cent,  the  maxillary  palpi  undeveloped.  Larva  with 
sixteen  legs,  the  third  pair  often  clubshaped,  feed¬ 
ing  between  united  leaves. 

*hy -po-phet,  s.  [Gr.  hypophetes:  hypo= under, 
and  phemi  —  to  speak.]  An  expounder,  an  inter¬ 
preter. 

hy-po-phlce'-o-dal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Gr .phloios 
=the  rind  or  bark  of  trees,  and  suff.  -al.] 

Bot. :  Existing  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  bark. 
{Cooke.) 

hy-po-phos  -phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 

phosphite .1 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

hy-po-phos-phor-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 

Eng.  phosphorous.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypophosphorous-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  H3‘PC>2,  hydric  hypophosphite.  It  can  be 
obtained  as  a  barium-salt.  By  boding  phosphorus 
with  barium  hydrate,  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
escapes  as  a  gas.  On  evaporation  the  salt  separates 
out;  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  till  the  barium  i3 
precipitated  the  acid  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
evaporated  till  the  temperature  rises  to  105°,  and 
then  placing  it  under  a  desiccator,  a  syrupy  oil  is 
obtained,  which  at  a  temperature  below  0°  forms  a 
snow-white  mass.  When  heated  above  110°,  it  is 
converted  into  PH3,  and  phosphoric  acid  HaPOi. 
It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  If  the  free  acid  in 
excess  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
and  then  heated  to  55°,  it  gives  a  red  precipitate  ox 
copper  hydride  CU2H2. 

hy-po-phyl  -11-um,  s.  [Gr.  Aypo=under,  and 
phyllon=  a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Link  and  others  to  a 
small  abortive  leaf,  like  a  scale,  placed  below  a 
cluster  of  leaf-like  branches  or  leaves, 
hy-poph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Hypophyllium.] 

Bot. :  On  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf. 

hy-poph'-y-sis,  s.  [Gr.  hypo— under,  and  physis 
=nature.] 

1.  Anat.:  (Seethe  compound.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  cell  which  afterward  becomes  the  root, 
as  in  Angiosperms. 

hypophysis-cerebri,  s.  [Pituitary-body.] 
hy-po  -pi-um^hy-po  -pl-on,  s.  [Hypopyum.] 

hy  po-po  -di-um,  s.  [Greek  hypopodion— a  foot¬ 
stool.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  a  carpel  or  carpels. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  worfc 


what, 

who. 


fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pitt  sire,  sli\  marine-  go  pST 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  ’-file,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu'-kw! 


hypoporum 

hy-pop-ft-rum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gt.  poros=a 
passage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperace®,  tribe  Sclere®. 
Hypoporum  nutans  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic. 

hy-pop'-ter-ate,  a.  [Gr.  hypopteros=  feathered, 
winged;  Eng.  suff. -a£e.) 

Bot.:  Having  a  wing  produced  at  the  base  or 
below. 

hy-pop-ter-yg -e-I,  hy-pop-ter-jfg-I-a  -$e-se, 
s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypopteryg(ium) :  Lat.  masc.  pi. 
aaj.  sun.  -ei,  or  fem.  -acece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  pleurocarpous  mosses, 
haying  the  leaves  in  two  opposite  straight  rows, 
united  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  with  a  third 
medium  row  of  smaller  stipuliform  leaves,  on  the 
under  side  having  a  resemblance  to  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  leaves  in  Selaginella  ;  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are 
parenchymatous,  and  equal  in  all  parts.  All  the 
\  genera  are  exotic.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

hy-pop-ter-yg'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. 
pterygion=a  little  wing.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypopter- 
ygei  (q.  v.). 

hy-po  -pf-iim,  s.  [Gr.  hypo= under,  and  pyon— 
pus.] 

Pathol.:  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  It  was  preceded  by 
inflammation  of  the  parts  adjacent,  if  not  also  of 
all  the  tissues  of  the  eye. 

hy-po-sath-ri-Jt,  s.  [Gr.  liyposathros= some¬ 
what  rotten.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Bletting  (q.  v.). 

hy'-po-scope,  s.  [Gr.  hypo  =  under,  and  sko- 
vein  =  view.]  A  device  which  enables  a  marksman 
to  aim  over  walls,  ramparts,  etc.,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  Are  of  the  enemy.  It  consists  in  an 
arrangement  of  mirrors  in  a  vertical  tube. 

hy-po-skel-e-tal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
skeletal.'] 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Hypaxial  (q.  v.). 

hy-po-spa  -dl-as,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  andGr.  spad 
=  to  draw  out.] 

Anat. :  A  defect  in  which  the  parts  of  the  male 
urethra  are  not  united  into  a  tube. 

hy-po-spo-ran  -gl-um,  s.  [Prefix  hypo-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  indusium  of  ferns  when  it  grows  from 
below  the  spore  cases. 

hy-pos  -t^-sls,  hy-pos  -ta-sjf,  *hy-pos-ta-sie, 
s.  [Lat.  hypostasis,  from  Gr.  hypostasis=a  standing 
under,  substance,  a  Person  of  the  Trinity :  hypo— 
Under,  and  sfasis^standing  ;  Fr.  hypostase.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  lies  at  the  basis  or 
foundation  of  anything.  ( Huxley ,  in  Annandale.) 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Alchemy:  The  principle  or  element  of  any¬ 
thing;  spec.,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  which  the 
alchemists  deemed  the  principles  or  elements  of  all 
material  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to  what  is 
more  commonly  called  the  suspensor  or  suspensory 
cord  of  the  embryo  of  an  ovule.  [Suspensor.] 

3.  Med. :  The  sediment  in  urine.  (Parr.) 

4.  Theol.  (&  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  by  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  to  what  the  Latins 
called  Persona=a  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

*hy-pos'-ta-sIze,  v. 1.  [Hyfostatize.] 
hy-po-stat'-ic,  hy-po-stat'-lc-gd,  a.  [Greek 
hypostatikos ;  Fr.  hypostatique.j 

1.  Pertaining  to  hypostasis;  constituent,  consti¬ 
tutive,  or  elementary. 

2.  Personal ;  distinctly  personal ;  constituting  a 
distinct  personality  or  substance. 

hypostatic-union,  hypostatical-union,  s. 
Theol. :  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na¬ 
tures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

“Th e  hypostatical  or  personal  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Savior.” — 
Tillotson:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  45. 

hy-po-sta.t-Ic-3.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypostatical ; 
4y.]  In  a  hypostatic  manner ;  personally. 

“Christ’s  body,  and  his  soul  and  deity  be  hypostatically 
united  therewith.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  13. 

hy-pos -t3-tlze,  *hy-pos'-tg,-sIze,  v.  t.  [Hypos¬ 
tasis.]  To  make  or  regard  as  a  distinct  person  or 
substance ;  to  attribute  proper  personal  existence 
to. 

“Reason  up  to  a  God,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  hy- 
postatize  and  deify  the  final  product  of  your  own  facul¬ 
ties.” — Morell:  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  173. 

h^-po-stll’-blte,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  stil- 

bitMin. :  Two  minerals.  The  Hypostilbite  of  Mallet 
is  the  same  as  Laumonite  ;  that  of  Beuflant  the 
same  as  Stilbite. 
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hy  -p6  Stome,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  stoma— a. 
mouth.] 

pompar.  Anat. :  The  labrum  or  upper  lip  of  trilo- 
bites. 

h^-p6  Stro  -m3,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
stroma .] 

Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

hy-po  strophe,  s.  [Greek  hypo— under,  and 
strophe— a  turning.] 

Pathol. :  A  relapse. 

.hJT-po-styie,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  hypostylos=Testinf'  on 
pillars  beneath:  fa/po^under,  ands£j/los=a  pillar.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Arch. :  Having  the  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  A  porch  of  a  building  supported  by  pillars ; 
a  covered  colonnade ;  a  pillared  hall. 

hy-po-sul -phlte,  8.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  sul¬ 
phite.] 

Chemistry : 

1.  A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid. 

*2.  A  name  given  formerly  to  a  thiosulphate.  The 
most  important  salt  is  thiosulphate  of  sodium, 
which  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  sodium, 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  s. 

Pharm.:  Na2S2C>3.  The  chemical  properties  and 
methods  of  preparing  this  salt  are  described  under 
Thiosulphate  of  sodium.  It  is  given  in  cases  of 
sarcinous  vomiting  to  check  fermentation,  and  as 
an  external  application  in  parasitic  skin  diseases. 
It  is  not  irritating  like  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  antichlore  for  removing  the  last  traces 
of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods,  and  in  photog¬ 
raphy  for  dissolving  salts  of  silver,  which  are  insol¬ 
uble  in  water. 

h^-po-sul  -phur-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 

sulphurous.] 

Chem.:  (See  the  compound.) 

hyposulphurous-acid,  s. 

Chemistry : 

1.  H2S09. ;  by  the  action  of  Fe  or  Zn  on  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  H2S03,  contained  in  a  closed  vessel,  a  yel¬ 
low  solution  of  zinc  hyposulphite  is  obtained. 
Nearly  pure  NaHSovis  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite, 
NaHSo3.  A  double  salt  ofzinc  andsodium  sulphite 
first  crystallizes  out,  then  alcohol  is  added  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  rest  of  this  salt,  and  the  decanted 
liquid  is  placed  in  a  well-corked  flask,  and  colorless 
needles  of  sodium  hydrogen  hyposulphite,  NaHSo2, 
crystallize  out.  The  solution  has  bleaching  prop¬ 
erties.  The  free  acid  is  liberated  by  oxalic  acid, 
giving  an  orange,  solution,  which  bleaches  strongly 
and  decomposes  in  tho  air. 

*2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  thiosulphuric-acid 
(q.  v.). 

hy-pot'-e-nuse,  s.  [Hypothenuse.] 
*hy-pot-e-nu§'-3l,  a.  [Eng.  hypotenus(e) ;  -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  hypothenuse  ;  forming  an  hy¬ 
pothenuse. 

“If  the  hypotenusal,  or  screw  be  five,  the  perpendicular 
or  elevation  must  be  three,  and  the  basis  four.” — Wilkins : 
Daedalus ,  ch.  xv. 

hy-po-thal'-lus,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng.  thal- 
lus.\ 

Botany : 

1.  Delicate  filaments  constituting  the  vegetation 
of  coniomycetous  fungals. 

2.  The  inferior  stratum  of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

hy-poth'-ec,  s.  [Fr.  hypothbque=an engagement, 
a  mortgage,  a  pawning,  from  Lat.  hypotheca,  from 
Gr.  hypotheke=(l)  an  underprop,  (2)  a  pledge,  a 
mortgage  ;  hypo= under,  and  tithemi= to  place.) 

Scots  Law :  A  claim  or  right,  corresponding  to  a 
lien  in  English  law,  by  which  the  ownership  in  the 
effects  of  a  debtor  is  vested  in  the  creditor,  while 
the  effects  at  the  same  time  remain  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  debtor.  Thus  the  furniture  and  crops 
of  a  tenant  are  subject  to  the  hypothec  of  the  land¬ 
lord  in  respect  of  the  current  rent.  By  recent  legis¬ 
lation  hypothec  has  been  rendered  less  stringent. 

hy-poth'-e-car-y,  a.  [Lat.  hypothecarius,  from 
hypotheca=a  pledge,  a  mortgage.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothecation, 
hypothecary-note,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  note  given  in  acknowledgment  of 
debt,  but  which  cannot  pass  into  circulation, 
hy-poth -e-cate,  u.  t.  [Eng.  hypothec ;  -ate.] 

1.  To  pledge  or  mortgage  to  a  creditor  in  security 
for  some  debt  or  liability,  but  without  transfer  of 
title  or  delivery  of  possession. 

“Distinguished like  all  other  hypothecated  estates,  by 
small  columns.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Commentary  on  Isaeus. 

2.  To  pledge  generally ;  to  mortgage. 

“  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


hypotyposis 

hy-poth-e-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  hypothec;  - ation .] 
The  act  of  hypothecating ;  the  state  of  being  hy¬ 
pothecated. 

“The  Athenian  hypothecations  were  open  and  notori¬ 
ous.” — Sir  W.  Jones:  Commentary  on  Isaeus. 

hjr-poth-eca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  hypothecate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  hypothecates  or  pledges  anything  as  secur¬ 
ity  for  a  debt  or  liability. 

hy-p6-the'-§i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo 
=under,  and  theke= a  case.] 

Bot.:  A  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  on  which  are 
attached  the  thee®  or  spore  sacs  of  the  fruits  of 
lichens. 

hy-poth'-e-nar,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  thenar 
= the  palm.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypothenar-eminence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fleshy  mass  a  t  the  inner  border  of  the 
hand.  It  consists  of  three  muscles  passing  to  the 
little  finger. 

hy-poth-e-nu§'~3l,  a.  [Hypotenusal.] 

ny-poth'-e-nuse,  hy-pot  -e-nuse,  s.  [Fr.  hypot¬ 
enuse,  from  Lat.  hypothenusa,  from  Gr.  hypotein. 
ousa.  (gramme)  =the  subtending(line) :  hypo— under, 
and  teino— to  stretch.] 

Geom.:  The  name  given  to  that  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  which  subtends,  or  is  opposite  to, 
the  right  angle.  Its  property— that  the  square 
described  on  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
describe  d  on  the  other  two  sides — is  demonstrated 
(I.  47),  and  generalized,  so  as  toapply  to  any  figure 
(VI.  31)  in  Euclid.  The  discovery  of  this  property 
is  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  [Lunes.J 

hji-poth'-e-sls,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypoth- 
esis=a  placing  under,  a  supposition:  hypo=\indei, 
and tithem,i=to  place;  Fr.  hypothbse .] 

1.  A  supposition ;  a  proposition  or  principle 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  draw  a 
conclusion  or  inference  in  proof  of  the  point  in 
question. 

“Hypothetical  necessity  is  that  which  the  supposition 
or  hypothesis  of  God’s  foresight  and  pre-ordination 
lays  upon  future  contingents.” — Clarke:  Leibnitz’s  Fifth 
Paper. 

2.  A  theory  assumed  to  account  for  something 
which  is  not  understood. 

hy-poth-e-size,  hy-poth'-e-sI§e,  v.  i.  [Eng. 

hypothes(is) ;  - ize .]  To  form  hypothesis ;  to  assume 
what  is  not  proved. 

“The  Greeks  soon  lost  or  entirely  neglected  it,  when 
they  began  to  hypothesise.”— Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  iii.,  §  4. 

hy-po-thet-Ic,  hy-po-thet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek 

hypothetikos— supposed,  imaginary  ;  Fr.  hyp ot Un¬ 
ique.)  [Hypothesis.]  Founded  on  or  inoluding 
an  hypothesis  or  supposition ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
hypothesis;  assumed  or  taken  for  granted,  though 
not  proved,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  proof  of  a 
point  in  question;  conjectural;  conditional. 

“It  is  in  vain  that  hypothetic  notions  will  be  assumed.” 
— Cogan:  Theol.  Disq.,  pt.  ii. ,  ch.  i. 

Hypothetical  Universalists,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  followers  of  Moses  Amyraut,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  God  is  disposed  to  show  mercy  to  all, 
yet  only  on  condition  of  their  believing  in  Christ. 
[Amyraldism.] 

hy-p&-thet  -Ic-g,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypothetical ; 
•ly.]  In  a  hypothetical  manner ;  upon  supposition 
or  conjecture ;  conjecturally. 

“This  precept  commands  some  things  absolutely,  which 
oblige  all;  somethings  only  hypothetically.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  6. 

thy-poth-e-tlst,  s.  [Hypothesis.]  One  who 
makes  or  supports  a  hypothesis. 

hy-po-tra-che'-ll-um,  S.  [Gr.  hypotrachelion=s 
thelower  part  of  the  neck,  the  neck  of  a  column: 
hypo= under,  and  trachelos=&  neck.]  , 

Arch. :  The  necking  of  a  column  in  the  classical 
orders,  consisting  of  several  narrow  cinctures  cut 
into  the  shaft  at  the  base  of  the  echinus. 

hy-po-tro'-choid,  s.  [Greek  hypotrochos='with 
wheels  under,  on  wheels,  and  eidos—  form  ;  or,  pref. 
hypo-,  and  Eng.  trochoid  (q.  v.).] 

Mach. :  The  curve  traced  by  a  point  which  is  fixed 
relative  to  a  circle  rolling  on  the  concave  side  of  a 
fixed  circle. 

hy  po-tu  phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Gr.  tuphos— 
asmoke,  mist ;  tupho=to  raise  a  smoke.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Arsenic-glance  (q.v.).  (Brit, 
Mus.  Cat.) 

hy-pot-y-po’-sis,  s.  [Gr.  hypotyposis  =  an  out¬ 
line,  a  sketch  ;  from  hypotypoo  =  to  sketch,  to  out¬ 
line:  /iypo=under,  and  typos— a  blow.] 

Rhet.:  A  vivid,  forcible,  or  animated  description 
of  a  scene,  so  as  to  present  it  attractively  to  the 
mind. 


bfill,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion. 


Cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


hypoxanthin 


hy-pox-an-thm,  hy-pox-an -thine,  s.  [Gr. 

kypoxanthos= yellowish  or  lightish  brown.] 

Chern.:  The  same  as  Sakcine  or  Sarkin  (q.  v.). 
( Quain ,  Fownes,  &c.) 

hy-pox-an -thlte,  s.  [Gr.  hypoxanthos= yellow¬ 
ish  or  lightish  brown;  pref.  hypo-;  Gr.  xanthos= 
yellow,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Sienna  Earth.  A  brownish-yellow  clay  or 
ocher,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  only  clayey  yellow 
ocher. 

hy-pox-i-da  -^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypoxis 
(genit.  hypoxid{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - aceoe .] 
Bot. :  Hypoxids.  An  order  of  endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbs  with  a  tuberous 
or  .fibrous  perennial  root,  leaves  growing  from  the 
root  and  crown ;  linear  entire,  plaited ;  perianth 
petaloid,  six-parted;  stamens  six;  ovary  three- 
celled  ;  fruit  indehiscent,  dry,  or  berried,  one,  two, 
or  three-celled ;  seeds  indefinite  in  number.  Found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Known  genera 
about  four,  species  about  sixty.  ( Lindley .) 

hy-pox  -id§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypoxis  (genit. 
hypoxidis) .] 

Bot. :  Lmdley’s  name  for  theHypoxidaceee  (q.v.). 

hy-pox -is,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  oa?ws=sharp, 
referring  to  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Cf.  also 
hypoxizo=  to  be  sourish.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hypoxidacese 
(q.v.).  The  tubers  of  Hypoxis  erecta  are  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians  as  a  remedy  for  ulcers, 
and  as  a  medicine  in  intermittent  fevers. 

hy-po-zo  -1c,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  Gr.  zoon— a  living 
creature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.} 

Geol.:  Beneath  the  strata,  in  which  traces  of 
former  organic  life  have  hitherto  been  found.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  less  positive  term  than  azoic, 
which  absolutely  declares  that  the  strata  to  which 
it  is  applied  are  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

thypozoic-system,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  applied  by  Phillips  to  rocas  of 
the  character  now  described.  [Hypozoic.] 

*h^PPed,  a.  [Hipped.]  Rendered  melancholy 
or  low-spirited ;  affected  with  hypochondria. 

h^p-si-prym'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  hypsiprymnos=vrith 
a  high  stern :  hypsi=high,  and  prymna= the  stern  ; 
the  hindermostpart  of  anything.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  marsupials,  section  Poephaga. 
The  genus  contains  the  Kangaroo-rats  or  Potoroos. 
[Kangaroo-rat.] 

H]fp-sls-tar-I-g,n§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  hypsistos  =  the 
highest;  h?/psi=high,  aloft;  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -arians.} 
Ch.  Hist.  <&  Eccles. :  A  sect  of  heretics  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  fourth  century ;  their 
leading  principle  was  the  recognition  of  God  as  the 
“  Most  High.”  Rejecting  sacrifices,  circumcision, 

Eictures,  and  images,  they  observed  the  Jewish 
abbath  and  Jewish  distinctions  as  to  clean  and 
unclean  food,  and, like  the  Magians,  used  fire  and 
lights  as  symbols  of  the  Deity.  {Blunt.) 

hfp'-sodon,  s.  [Greek  A?//jsi=high,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  fish  with  saurodont  teeth,  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  the  London  clay. 

hyp-som'-e-ter,  c.  [Greek  h?/psos=height,  and 
metron—  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
heights  by  observing  differences  in  barometric 
pressures  at  different  altitudes.  Specif.,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  altitudes  by  observation  of 
the  boiling  points  of  water. 

hyp-so-met’-ric,  hyp-so-met-ric-gl,  a.  [Eng. 
hypsometer ;  -ic,  -ical.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypsom- 
etry. 

hyp-so-met-rlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypsomet- 
r ical;  - ly .]  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
hypsometry. 

hyp-som’-e-try,  s.  [Hypsometer.]  The  art  or 
science  of  measuring  heights  by  observing  differ, 
ences  in  barometric  pressures  at  different  altitudes. 

h^p-so-phyl’-lar-y,  a.  [Gr.  hypsos= height; 
phyllon=  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ary .]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

hypsophyllary-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Bracts  of  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the 
flowers  are  placed. 

hfp'-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  liypti{s) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  ad],  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe  Ocimeee. 

h]fp'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  hyptios=hent  back,  because  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  turned  on  its  back.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyptidro 
(q.  v.). 

hy-ra'-$e-um,  hy-ra-51-um,  s.  [Mod.  Latin 
hyrax,  genit.  hyraci{s) ;  Lat.  neut.  sing,  suff .  - um .] 
The  dung  of  the  Cape  hyrax,  used  as  a  substitute 
for  castor.  ' 
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h^-rag-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax,  genit. 
hyrac{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the  order 
Hyracoidea  (q.  v.). 

fly-r^l-cdi'-de-SL,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax ,  genit. 
hyrac{is);  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  mammals,  one  of  three,  having 
a  zonary  deciduate  placenta,  the  others  being  Car¬ 
nivora  and  Proboscidea.  Incisors  §,  canines  g— §, 

E remolars  f  %,  molars  | — §.  The  upper  incisors 
ave  persistent  pulps,  and  are  long  and  grooved,  as 
in  rodents;  the  lower  are  straight,  and  grooved 
longitudinally.  The  molars  resemble  those  of  the 
rhinoceros.  The  forefeet  have  four  toes,  the.  hind 
have  three.  The  inner  nail  of  the  hind  foot  is  sin¬ 
gularly  curved.  There  are  no  clavicles.  The  stom¬ 
ach  is  simple.  The  intestine  has  two  accessory 
cseca  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one.  Only  known 
genus,  Hyrax,  which  Linnaeus  placed  under  Glires 
(Rodentia) ,  and  Cuvier  under  Pachydermata.  N one 
are  known  fossil. 

hy-ra-co-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  hyrax  [Hyrax], 
and  therion—  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tapiridee(?).  From  the 
Eocene  of  Europe, 
hy  -rax,  s.  [Gr.  hyrax=  a  shrew.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hyracidee, 
and  the  order  Hyracoidea  (q.  v.).  Hyrax  syriacus  is 
the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  Daman.  [Coney,  Daman.] 
Other  species  are  H.  capensis,  from  Southern  Africa 
(the  Dutch  call  it  badger),  and  H.  dorsalis,  from 
the  west  of  Africa. 

hy’-sQn,  s.  [Chinese  hi-tshun=\\t.  first  crop  or 
blooming  spring.]  A  kind  of  green  tea  imported 
from  China. 

hys-sop,  hys-so'-pus,  s.  [Lat.  hysopum;  Gr. 
hyssopos,  from  Heb.,see  def. ;  Fr .  liysope,  hyssope; 
Prov.  isop,  ysop ;  Sp.  hisopo;  Port,  hysopo;  Ital. 
isopo.} 

I.  ( Of  the  form  hyssop) : 

1.  Bot.:  Hyssopus  officinalis,  a  labiate  plant  with 
blue  flowers.  Wild  in  Southern  Europe.  Formerly 
used  as  a  carminative  and  antispasmodic.  It  yields 
a  kind  of  camphor. 

*|[  The  Bastard  Hyssop  is  Teucrium  pseudohys- 
sopus;  the  Hedge  Hyssop,  Gratiola  officinalis; 
Water  Hyssop,  Herpestes  monnieria. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test.:  Heb.  ezob—a  plant  which  “  sprung 
out  of  the  wall,”  i.  e.,  grew  in  crevices  of  waUs,  and 
was  as  remarkable  for 
its  diminutive  size  as 
the  cedar  for  its  magni¬ 
tude  (1  Kings  iv.  83).  A 
branch  of  it  could  be 
used  like  a  sponge  to 
take  up  a  liquid  (Exod. 
xii.  22).  It  had,  at  least 
ceremonially,  if  not 
even  actually ,  detergent 
properties  (Lev.  xiv.  6, 

49,51,52;  Numb.  xix.  6, 

18).  It  was  the  symbol 
of  spiritual  purifica¬ 
tion  from  sin  (Ps.  li.  7). 

The  passages  in  1  Kings 
and  Exodus  suggest 
moss.  But  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  plant  is 
the  caper  {Capparis 
spinosa),  the  asuf  of  the  Arabs, 
rocks,  rooting  in  the  fissures. 

(2)  New  Test.:  In  Heb.  ix.  19,  21,  the_  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ezob  is  rendered  by  the  Gr.  hyssopos.  If  the 
hyssop  of  John  xix.  29  furnished  the  stick  to  which 
the  sponge  was  affixed,  and  was  not  itself  the 
sponge,  then  moss  would  not  answer  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  caper  plant  would  [1], 

II.  {Of  the  form  hyssopus)  : 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Hyssopidae.  The  calyx  has  fifteen  ribs,  the  four 
stamens  are  divergent. 

h]fs-sop’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyssop{us) ;  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot.:  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe  Satureae. 
hys-so’-pus,  s.  [Hyssop.] 

hys'-ta-tlte,  s.  [Greek  hystatos=the  last,  the 
utmost,  the  hindmost;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).} 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Hmenite  {Br.  Mus.  Cat.). 
Dana  makes  the  two  separate  varieties  of  Menac- 
cimte.  Hystatite  has  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
titanium  .  and  much  sesquioxide  of  iron.  From 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  &c. 

hys-ter-  (1),  pref. 

later.]  Later. 


Capparis  Spinosa. 

climber  among 


[Greek  hysteros=the  latter, 


hystrix 

h^s-ter-al’-gl-gi,  S.  [Pref.  hyster-  (2),  and  algos 
=pain.] 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  uterus. 

h^s-ter-an'-thous,  a.  [Pref.  hyster-  (1) ;  Greek 
anthos— flower,  and  suff.  -ous.} 

Bot.  {of  leaves):  Appearing  after  the  flowers. 
Example,  many  trees, 
hys-te-re'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  hysterein— to  lag.] 
Magnetism:  An  indisposition  to  change  from  a 
condition  previously  induced,  a  phenomenon  of 
magnetization  of  iron.  It  may  be  attributed  to  a 
sort  of  internal  or  molecular  friction,  causing 
energy  to  be  absorbed  when  iron  is  magnetized. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  polarity  or  direction  of 
magnetization  of  a  mass  of  iron  is  rapidly  changed, 1 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy  is  required.  It' 
is  attributed  to  the  work  done  in  bringing  the' 
molecules  into  the  position  of  polarity. 
hys-ter-1-  a>  s.  [Gr.  hystera—  the  womb.] 
Pathol. :  A  nervous  disorder  of  females,  usually 
most  frequent  at  the  catamenial  period  and  in  the 
unmarried.  Indolent  and  luxurious  habits,  over- 
spoiling,  disappointed  affection,  grief,  &c.,  are 
among  the  chief  causes.  The  symptoms  are  in¬ 
numerable,  and  the  imitation  of  other  diseases 
allied  to  it  endless.  In  many  cases,  owing  to  a  real 
defect  of  will  and  mental  power,  the  symptoms  are 
extremely  distressing,  and  the  bodily  health  very 
indifferent,  with  great  eructation  of  gas  and  copi¬ 
ous  discharge  of  pale  urine,  extreme  spasmodic 
action,  globus  hystericus,  shrieking,  laughing,  sob¬ 
bing,  &c.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  undoubtedly 
mental  and  moral  treatment,  change  of  scene  and 
associations,  wuu  general  care  of  the  bodily  health, 
particularly  as  regards  diet  and  the  digestive 
organs,  and  strict  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lants. 

hys-ter’-Ic,  hys-ter’-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  hystericus 
=Gr.  hysterikos— hysterical.  ] 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hysteria. 

hys-ter ’-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hysterical;  -ly.] 
In  an  hysterical  manner. 
hys-ter’-Ics,  s.  [Hysteria.] 

hys-ter-I’-tls,  s.  [Gr.  hystera— th.e  womb,  and 
suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

hys-ter’-i-um,  s.  [Said  to  bo  from  Gr.  hysteresis 
=  a  coming  too  late,  want,  need,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  parts  of  trees  infested  by  the  fungal.] 
Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungals, 
growing  on  the  dead  or  living  hark,  stems,  and 
leaves  of  various  plants. 


hys’-ter-o-,  pref. 


[Hyster-  (2).]! 

[Pref.  hystero-,  and  Gr.  helS 


hys-ter- 
the  womb, 


hys-ter-o-, 
f  or  belonging 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite, 


pref.  [Gr.  hyster a= 
to  the  womb. 


hys-ter  -o-$ele,  s 

=  a  tumor.] 

Surg. :  A  tumor  or  hernia  of  the  womb. 

hys’-ter-6id,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  hysteria,  and  Greek 
eidos=resemblance.  J  Resembling  hysteria ;  as  a 
hysteroid  disease.  (Dunglison.) 

hys-ter-ol’-6-gy,  s.  [Greek  hysterologia,  from 
hysteros=last,  and  log  os = a  word.]  The  same  as 
Hysteron  Proteron  (q.  v.). 

hys’-ter-on  prot’-er-on,  s.  [Gr.  hysteron,  neut. 
of  h(/sferos=last,  and  proteron,  neut.  of  proteros= 
before  others.] 

Rhetoric : 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  word  which 
should  properly  come  last  is  placed  first ;  as,  valet 
atque  vivit—  he  is  well  and  lives. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  natural  or  logical  order ;  as 
by  placing  the  conclusion  before  the  premises,  &c. 

“  How  wild 

A  hysteron  proteron  *s  this,  which  Nature  crosses.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  1.,  s.  85. 
hys-ter’-6-phyte,  s.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Greek 
phyton—  a  plant.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  growing  on  dead  or  living  matter; 
as  a  fungal. 

hys-ter’-o-tome,  s.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Greek 
tome— a  cutting.]  An  instrument  for  cutting  into 
the  womb. 

hys-ter-ot’-6-my,  s.  [Hysterotome.] 

Surg.:  The  Csesarean  operation  (q.  v.). 
hys-trlg’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  hystrix,  genit. 
hystric{is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rodentia  having  the  body 
covered  by  quills;  i.  e.,long  spines  mingled  with 
bristly  hairs.  There  are  four  molars  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw ;  the  clavicles  are  imperfect, 
hys’-trlx,  s.  [Lat.=Gr.  hystrix=a  hedgehog.] 

1.  Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hystrici- 
dee  (q.v.).  Tail  not  prehensile.  Hystrix  crist  ata  is 
the  Common  Porcupine.  [Porcupine.] 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe 
and  America. 


camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
ze,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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ice-age 


THE  ninth  letter,  and  the  third 
vowel  in  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet.  It  has  two  principal 
sounds:  (1)  a  long  sound,  as 
in  bind,  find,  and  in  all  words 
of  one  syllable  ending  in  e,  as 
in  fine,  wine,  &c. ;  (2)  a  short 
sound,  as  in  fin,  bill,  fill ,  &c. 
Besides  these  it  has  also  three 
minor  sounds:  (1)  as  in  dirk, 
first,  &c. ;  (2)  the  French 
sound,  as  in  intrigue,  machine , 
&c. ;  and  (3)  the  consonantal  sound  of  2/,  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  Christian,  million,  &c.  I  is 
uttered  with  a  less  opening  of  the  mouth  than  e, 
the  tongue  being  brought  back  to  the  palate,  and 
striking  the  teeth  next  the  cheek  plate.  With  a 
and  e,  i  makes  several  digraphs,  as  in  wail,  neigh, 
field,  seize,  friend;  with  o  it  forms  a  proper  diph¬ 
thong,  as  in  oil.  A,  i,  and  w  are  by  philologists 
called  the  primitive  vowels,  and  from  them  all  the 
various  vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  language  have 
been  developed.  As  a  prefix,  i  was  used  in  Middle 
English  to  represent  the  A.  S.  ge,  as  in  iwis=gewiss. 
No  true  English  word  ends  in  i,  its  place  as  a  final 
vowel  being  taken  by  y.  I  and  j  were  formerly  re¬ 
garded  as. one  character,  and  in  dictionaries  up  to  a 
comparatively  modern  date  words  beginning  with 
these  letters  were  classed  together. 

I,  *IC  *Ich,  *Ik,  *Uch  (posses.  *mi,  my,  mine, 
dat.  &  obj.  me,  pi.  nom.  we,  posses,  our,  ours,  dat. 
&  obj.  us),  pron.  [A.  S.  ic ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ik; 
Icel.  ek;  I) an.  jeg;  Sw.Jag ;  Goth.  ik;  0.  H.  Ger. 
ih;  Ger.  ich;  Lat.  ego;  Gr.  ego;  Sansc.  aham;  Wei. 
i ;  Run.  ia.] 

1.  The  nominative  case  of  the  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  singular  number;  that  pronoun  by 
which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes  himself. 

2.  (As  a  noun)  In  metaphys. :  The  conscious  think¬ 
ing  subject ;  the  ego.  [Ego.] 

*!,  exclam.  [Ate.] 
l-ac'-chus,  s.  [Bacchus.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Catarrhine  monkeys  occur¬ 
ring  in  South  America. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  fossil  in  Tertiary  or  Post- 
Tertiary  deposits  in  South  America. 

*I  -amb,  s.  [Lat.  iambus .]  An  iambus  or  iambic. 
“  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decide  which  of  these  so-called 
feet  the  grammarians  considered  to  be  iambs.” — Saturday 
Review,  Feb.  23,  1883,  p.  218. 

I-am'-blc,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  iambicus,  from  Gr.  iam- 
bifcos.]  [Iambus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iambus. 

2.  Composed  of  iambics. 

“  Our  common  conversation  frequently  falls  into  iam¬ 
bic  verse.” — Twining:  Aristotle;  On  Poetry,  pt.  i.,  §  7. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  In  Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  one  short  and  one 
long  syllable,  or  one  unaccented  and  one  accented. 

2.  PL:  Verses  consisting  of  iambic  feet.  The 
iambic  meter  having  been  originally,  according  to 
Aristotle,  employed  in  satirical  poems,  the  term 
iambics  came  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  a  satire  or 
lampoon. 

“Stings,  with  iambics,  Bupalus  his  foe.” 

Fawkes:  Epitaph  on  Hipponax. 

*I-am’-bIc-9.1,  a.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  iambic;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Iambic,  a.  (q.  v.)  (Meres,  in  Eng.  Garner, 

ii.  110.) 

l-am'-blc-gl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  iambical ;  -ly.~\  In 
the  manner  of  an  iambic  or  iambics. 

I-am-bics,  s.  [Iambic,  B.  2.] 

*I-am’-bIze,  v.  t.  [En g.iamb;  -ize.~\  To  satirize 
in  iambic  verse,  to  lampoon. 

“  Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  iambize 
each  other.” — Twining:  Aristotle;  On  Poetry,  pt.  i.,  g  6. 

♦I-am-bog'-rg-pher,  s.  [Gr.  iambos=  an  iambus, 
and  grapho— to  write.]  A  writer  of  iambic  verse, 
l-am -bus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iambos.'] 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  of  which 
the  first  is  short  or  unaccented,  and  the  second  long 
or  accented. 

!-an-the,  s.  [Lat.,=a  Cretan  virgin  figuring  in 
Ovid  (Met.  ix.).]  [Asteroid,  No.  98.] 

I-an'-thi-na,  s.  [Latin  ianthince  (pi. ^violet- 
colored  garments  ;  ianthinus=(ir .  ianthinos— violet- 
colored  ;  ion=the  violet,  and  anthos=a  flower.] 
Zobl.:  Violet  snail;  a  genus  of  mollusks,  family 
Haliotid®.  The  shell  is  thin,  translucent,  trochi- 
form;  the  aperture  four-sided;  the  animal  with  a 
large  head,  muzzle-shaped,  with  a  tentacle  and  an 
eye-pedicel  on  each  side,  but  no  actual  eye.  Four 
species  are  known,  all  recent,  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Coral  Sea.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  Ianthina  fra- 
gilis  is  found  in  nearly  every  sea,  and  has  helped  to 
extend  the  range  of  other  species  parasitic  on  its 
shell.  (Lyell.) 


i-an-thin'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ianthin(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcei] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  now 
generally  merged  in  Haliotid®.  [Ianthina.] 

1-a.p  -e-tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 

2.  Astron.:  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  (q.  v.). 
*iasp,  s.  [Fr.jaspe.]  A  jasper. 

“  The  floor©  of  iasp  and  emeraude  was  dight.” 

Spenser:  Visions  of  Bellay,  ii. 

_  l-a-trg-llp’-tlc,  *I-a-tra-lep'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  he 
iatraleiptike  techne= the  art  of  a  surgeon  who  prac¬ 
tices  by  anointing:  iatros=  a  physician,  and  aleipti- 
kos— connected  with  training,  from  aleipho — to  rub, 
to  anoint.] 

Med.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  system  of  thera¬ 
peutics  which  aims  at  cures  by  anointing  with 
friction  and  other  appliances. 

I-at’-rlc,  *I-at -rlc-gl,  a.  [Gr.  iatrikos,  from 
iatros=&  physician.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
physicians  or  medicine. 

i-a-tr&-,  pref.  [Greek  iatros— a  physician.]  In 
comp.,  a  physician. 

iatro -mathematician,  s. 

Hist. :  One  of  a  school  of  physicians  who  arose  in 
Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  attempted  to  explain  the  mechanism  and 
action  of  the  human  body  on  hydraulic  and  mechan¬ 
ical  principles,  making  use,  for  the  purpose,  of 
mathematical  calculations.  Called  also  mechan¬ 
icians. 

Ib.,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  ibidem  (q.  v.).] 
i-ber  -i-g.il,  s.  [From  Iberia,  the  Latin  name  of 
Spain.] 

1.  One  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain,  now 
represented  by  the  Basques. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Iberians,  of  which  the 
modern  Basque  is  supposed  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tive. 

i-ber  -Is,  subst.  [Named  from  Iberia,  Spain,  in 
which  many  of  the  species  grow.] 

Bot. :  Candy-tuft;  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
family  Tlilaspid®.  The  pouch  is  emarginate,  the 
valves  keeled  and  winged,  the  cells  one-seeded,  the 
petals  unequal.  Iberis  amara,  the  Bitter  Candy¬ 
tuft — a  plant  with  white  or  purplish  flowers. 

l-ber'-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  Iber(ia) ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
[Iberian.] 

Min. :  Altered  iolite,  constituting  a  mineral  akin 
to  Pinite  and  Fahlunite.  From  Montalvan,  near 
Toledo,  in  Spain. 

I-bex,  s.  [Lat.] 

Zobl.:  A  wild  goat,  or  rather  several  species  of 
wild  goats,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Common 
Ibex  (Capra  ibex).  It  is  the  Ibex  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  Steinbock  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
Bouquetin  of  the  French.  The  adult  male  is  about 
five  feet  long  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  two  feet 
eight  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are 
flat,  with  two  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides, 
crossed  by  numerous  transverse  knots ;  they  are 
sub-vertical,  curved  backward,  dark  in  color.  The 
hair  is  red-brown  in  summer  and  gray-brown  in 
winter,  the  beard  short  and  dark,  the  inside  of  the 
ears  and  under  part  of  the  tail  white.  The  general 
color  of  the  female  is  earthy-brown  and  ashy.  The 
young  are  gray.  It  inhabits  the  highest  regions  of 
the  Alps.  An  analogous  species,  the  C.  pyrenaicus, 
is  found  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Three 
other  species  are  found  upon  the  Asiatic,  and  two 
more  on  the  Abyssinian  and  Nubian  mountains. 

lb  -Id.,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  Ibidem  (q.v.).] 

ib-i  -deni,  adv.  [Lat.,  properly  ibi,  with  demon¬ 
strative  -dem,  as  in  idem,  tandem,  &c.]  In  the  same 
place ;  moreover. 

Ib  -I-jau  (au  as  ow),  s. 

Ornith.:  Nyctibius  qrandis  of  Vieillot.  The  Grand 
Ibijau  is  found  in  Guiana,  &c. 

I -bis,  s.  [Latin  ibis;  Gr.  ibis=the  sacred  ibis. 
See  def.] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Tantalin®.  The  bill  is  long,  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  arched  from  the  base  ;  the  head  naked ; 
the  wings  broad,  ample,  the  second  and  third  quills 
longest ;  the  plumage  metallic.  The  Sacred  Ibis 
(Ibis  religiosa)  was  venerated  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians-  who  preserved  its  remains  as  mummies, 
and  represented  it  upon  their  monuments.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen,  the  plumage  white,  with  the 
end  of  the  wing  feathers  black,  the  last  coverts  with 
elongate’d  loose  barbs,  black  with  violet  reflections  ; 
bill  and  feet  black,  as  is  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  It  is  found  through  Africa.  It  is  the 
Abou  hannes  of  Bruce.  The  Scarlet  Ibis  (I.  rubra ) 
is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  Glossy 
Ibis  (I.  falcinellus)  is  dark-green  above,  and  red¬ 
dish-brown  below;  the  whole  plumage  silky,  and 


with  a  purplish  bronze  reflection.  It  is  found  "j 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  Black  Ibis  of  the  ancients. 

2.  Plur. :  Tantalin®,  a  sub-family  of  Ardeid®. 
[Tantalina:.] 

-I-ble,  suff.  [-ABLE.] 

I-byc'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ibykter—one  who  begins  a 
war  song.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Aquilin®.  Tbycter  leucogaster 
is  the  Gallinaceous  Eagle  found  in  South  America. 

*ic,  pron.  [I.] 

I-ca$-r-ng,  s.  [Sp.  icaco=Chrysobalanus  icaca , 
which  Icacina  resembles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Icacinace® 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  shrubs  from 
Western  Africa. 

I-ca$-I-na’-§e-ae,  I-cg-$in  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat .  icacin(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Olacace®,  sometimes  elevated  into 
a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  of  the  alliance  Berberales.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate,  simple  leaves, 
without  stipules,  the  flowers,  which  are  generally 
hermaphrodite,  being  in  cymes  or  panicules,  each 
distinctly  articulated  on  its  pedicel.  Calyx  small, 
cup-shaped,  five,  rarely  four,  to  six  toothed,  persist¬ 
ent.  Corolla  hypogynous,  of  five,  or  more  rarely  of 
four,  or  six,  petals,  sometimes  united  at  the  base 
into  a  short  fleshy  tube.  Stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  petals ;  ovary  five-,  three-,  or  two-celled ; 
ovules  two  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  drupe,  generally 
one-celled,  one-seeded ;  the  seed  pendulous.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  South  America,  &c. 
Known  genera  about  thirteen ;  species  sixty-five  or 
more. 

i-car'-I-gn,  a.  [From  Icarus,  a  mythological 
hero,  the  son  of  Dwdalus,  who,  when  flying  on  wings 
from  the  anger  of  Minos,  mounted  too  high,  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  which  cemented 
his  wings,  causing  him  to  fall  and  perish  in  that 

§art  of  the  ACgean  Sea,  which  was  called  after  h  im.] 
oaring  too  high ;  rash  or  adventurous  in  flight. 
Ige,  *yse,  *iys,  *iis,  s.  [A.  S .is,  iss; Icel.  iss;  Sw. 
is;  Dan.  iss;  Dut.  ijs;  Ger..  eis.  Mahn  believes 
these  to  be  from  a  hypothetical  A.  S.  root  isan; 
Goth.  eisan= to  shine,  cogn.  with  Ger.  eisen=iron, 
and  Lat.  ces=brass,  copper.  Skeat  supposes  its 
root  is  in  is= to  go  swiftly;  cf.  Sansc.  ish— to  go,  to 
hasten,  to  fly ;  Icel.  eisa= to  go  swiftly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Water,  or  more  rarely  any  other  liquid,  con¬ 
gealed  by  cold. 

2.  Concreted  sugar.  (Johnson.) 

3.  An  ice-cream  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  article  of  commerce  manufactured  of  a 
mixture  of  fruit  extracts,  water  and  sugar,  sold  in 
a  congealed  state. 

II  To  break  the  ice :  To  make  the  first  attempt  or 
effort  in  any  direction. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  &  Min.:  Water  congealed  so  as  to  be 
rendered  solid  by  cold.  Dana  ranks  water  as  a 
mineral  species,  and  notes  that  its  crystals  are  hex¬ 
agonal  and  occur  usually  in  compound  stellate 
forms.  Ice  is  transparent  owing  to  the  close  con¬ 
tact  of  the  crystals  which  compose  it :  this  makes 
the  individual  particles  so  blend  as  to  render  the 
mass  optically,  as  well  as  mechanically,  continuous. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0‘194.  Water  freezes  at  32°  of 
Fahr.,  at  zero  (0)  of  Centigrade.  Its  greatest  density 
is  at  about  40°  F.,  4°  or  5°  C.,  hence  ice  floats  on 
water.  The  surface  of  sheets  of  water  is  frozen 
while  their  mass  remains  liquid.  Ice  one  inch  and 
a  half  thick  will  support  a  man  ;  four  inches  thick 
will  support  cavalry  ;  five  inches  thick  will  support 
an  eighty-four  pound  cannon ;  ten  inches  thick  will 
support  a  multitude;  eighteen  inches  thick  will 
support  a  railroad  train. 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.,  Geol .,  i tc.:  Ice  exists 
at  ell  seasons,  both  on  land  and  on  the  ocean 
around  the  Northern  and  Southern  Poles,  and  in 
all  latitudes  on  mountain  tops ;  it  occurs  in  winter, 
in  most  countries,  by  the  freezing  of  lakes,  ponds, 
streams,  &c.  Some  of  tho  forms  in  which  it  is  found 
are  ice-fields,  icebergs,  &c.  (q.  v.).  Its  action  is  the 
key  to  explain  many  geological  phenomena  [Ice- 
age,  &c.]  In  some  places,  as  in  Siberia,  it  ha s  been 
found  interstratified  with  sand,  or,  as  in  New  South 
Shetland,  with  volcanic  ash. 

3.  Manuf.  &  Comm.:  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  able  to  make  artificial  ice.  Walker,  in  1782, 
Leslie,  in  1810,  and  Harrison,  in  1857,  invented  or 
patented  processes  for  the  purpose.  In  1806  Tudor, 
of  Boston,  began  to  export  ice  in  quantities.  The 
French  followed  in  1857. 

4.  Therap. :  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  or  palliative 
in  hernia,  hemorrhage,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
&c. 

IT  Anchor-ice:  [Ground-ice.] 
ice-age,  s. 

Geol. :  The  glacial  period  (q.  v.). 


b«5il  bdy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -bie,  -die,  &c.  --  b?l,  del. 
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Ice-anchor,  s. 

JVaut. :  A  bent  bar  whose  prong  enters  a  hole  in 
the  ice ;  to  the  other  end  a  mooring-hawser  is  bent. 

ice-apron,  s.  [Ice-breaker.] 
ice -be am,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  guard-plank  at  a  ship’s  bow  to 
fend  off  ice. 

ice-bearer,  s. 

Mach.:  A  cryophorus  (q.  y.). 

ice-belt,  s.  A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice  along  the 
shore  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

ice-box,  ice-chest,  s.  [Refrigerator.] 
ice-breaker,  s. 

1.  A  starling  to  protect  the  upper  end  of  a  bridge- 
ier.  It  presents  an  inclined  edge  up-stream  to 
reak  a  field  or  cake  of  floating  ice,  or  to  sustain 

the  pressure  of  a  gorge  of  ice. 

2.  A  pier  arranged  with  reference  to  the  current, 
to  prevent  access  of  ice  to  the  vessels  in  a  harbor. 

3.  An  ice-breaker  for  harbors  is  a  steam-vessel 
provided  with  means  for  opening  or  keeping  open 
a  channel  for  ships. 

ice-brook,  s.  A  frozen  stream  or  brook. 

“A  sword  of  Spain,  the  ioe-brook’s  temper.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

ice-calorimeter,  s. 

Mach.:  A  method  of  determining  specific  heats 
by  means  of  ice.  Black’s  calorimeter  consists  of  a 
block  of  ice  with  a  cavity  in  its  center,  with  a  cover 
of  ice.  The  body,  whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  is  raised  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then 
put  in  the  cavity.  When  the  body  falls  to32°F., 
the  freezing  point,  it  is.  wiped  clean,  as  is  the  cavity 
itself,  with  a  cloth  previously  weighed.  The  increase 
of  weight  in  the  cloth  measures  the  ice  converted 
into  water,  whence  may  be  deduced  the  specific  heat 
of  the  body,  the  rule  being  that  79'25,  or  in  round 
numbers  80  thermal  units,  are  needed  to  liquefy  a 
pound  of  ice. 

ice-cap,  s. 

1.  Geol.:  The  great  sheet  of  land-ice  formed  round 
the  pole  in  glacial  times.  ( Croll .) 

2.  Med.:  A  bladder  filled  with  pounded  ice,  applied 
to  the  head  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

ice-cave,  s.  [Glaci^re.] 

ice-chair,  s.  A  chair  on  runners  to  hold  a  lady 
who  is  pushed  along  by  a  skater  in  the  rear. 

ice-chisel,  s.  A  socket  chisel  with  a  long  han¬ 
dle,  used  in  cutting  holes  in  ice,  either  in  Arctic 
explorations  or  as  a  starting-point  for  the  saw  in 
gathering  in  for  use. 

ice-claw,  s.  A  rope  and  pair  of  claws  for  grap¬ 
pling  blocks  of  ice. 

ice-cold,  a.  As  cold  as  ice;  very  cold. 

“And.  ioe-oold  grew  the  night.” 

Longfellow:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

ice-cream,  iced-cream,  s.  An  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  made  by  congealing  cream,  previously  fla¬ 
vored  with  various  essences,  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
by  a  freezing  mixture. 

tice-drops,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Processes  resembling  icicles  in  form  and 
transparency,  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  glaciate. 

ice-escape,  s.  A  contrivance  for  rescuing  per¬ 
sons  from  drowning  by  the  breaking  of  ice. 

ice-fall,  s.  A  mass  of  ice  resembling  a  waterfall 
in  outline. 

ice-fender,  s.  A  fender  or  guard  used  to  protect 
a  vessel  from  injury  by  ice ;  an  ice-beam, 

ice-fern,  s.  A  fern-like  incrustation  of  ice  or 
hoar-frost  produced  on  window-panes  by  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  insensible  moisture. 

ice-field,  s.  [Ice-plain.] 

ice-foot,  s.  The  same  as  Ice-belt  (q.  v.). 

“  The  cliffs  to  the  base  of  which  the  ice-foot  clings.” — 
Seikie:  Great  Ice  Aye  (ed.  1877),  p.  55. 

ice-hill,  ice-mountain,  s.  An  iceberg. 

ice-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  landing  ice  and 
transporting  it  on  ways  to  a  house  or  hold. 

ice-island,  ice-isle,  s.  A  vast  body  of  floating 
ice. 

ice-master,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  whaler 
on  the  ice. 

ice-pack,  s.  An  ice-floe  (q.  v.). 
ice-pail,  s.  A.  pail  containing  ice  for  cooling 
wines,  &c.,  for  dinner, 
ice-pick,  s.  A  pick  used  for  breaking  ice. 
ice-pitcher,  s.  A  metallic  pitcher  with  non-con¬ 
ducting  interval  between  its  double  sides. 


ice-plane,  s.  A  tool  for  dressing  the  surfaces  of 
ice-blocks  before  stowage  in  bulk. 

ice-plow,  s.  A  tool  for  cutting  grooves  in  lake 
ice,  to  facilitate  its  fracture  or  cleavage  into 
square  blocks  for  landing,  transportation,  and 
storage. 

ice-poultice,  s. 

Med.:  A  poultice  for  application  to  hernial 
tumors,  &c.  It  is  made  by  filling  a  bladder  with 
pounded  ice. 

ice-saw,  s.  A  long  saw  with  a  weight  at  the 
lower  end  (beneath  the  ice),  for  cutting  long  kerfs 
in  pond  ice,  to  make  a  track  for  vessels,  or  to  form 
long  slices  of  ice. 

ice-system,  s.  Ice  action  within  a  defined  area, 
or  emanating  from  a  local  center. 

“Under  such  circumstances  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Scan¬ 
dinavia  must  have  had  their  own  ice-systems.” — Rev.  J. 
Bonney:  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  No. 
306,  Session  1876-76. 

ice-table,  s.  A  flat,  level  sheet  or  mass  of  ice. 

ice-tongs,  s.  pi.  Grasping  implements  for  carry¬ 
ing  blocks  of  ice ;  or,  on  a  small  scale,  for  handling 
pieces  of  ice  at  table. 

ice-water,  iced-water,  s. 

1.  Water  from  melted  ice. 

2.  Water  cooled  by  ice. 

ice-yacht,  s.  A  pleasure  boat  mounted  on  run¬ 
ners  for  racing  on  ice. 

Iqe,  v.  t.  [Ice,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  convert  into  ice ;  to 

freeze. 

“  Icing  the  pole.” — Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  183. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar ;  to  frost. 

2.  To  chill,  to  freeze. 

I§e  -berg,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  berg  (q.  v.).] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Geol. :  A  hill  of  ice  which  is  either 
floating  in  the  ocean  or  has  somewhere  taken  the 
ground.  The  genesis  of  an  iceberg  is  generally  on 
the  shore ;  it  exists  first  as  a  glacier  (q.  v.)  but  when 
this  in  its  onward  progress  reaches  the  cliffs  and 
glides  down  them  into  the  ocean,  it  loses  the  name 
of  glacier  and  takes  that  of  iceberg.  Scoresby 
counted  500  of  them  drifting  between  lat.  69°  and 
70°  N.  The  magnitude  of  some  icebergs  is  very  great. 
Capt.  Sir  John  Ross  saw  several  of  them  together 
in  Baffin’s  Bay  aground  in  water  1,500  feet  deep. 
One  seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  two  miles 
in  circumference  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Others  were  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
every  cubic  foot  above  there  must  boat  least  eight 
below.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  makes  the  ice¬ 
bergs  which  escape  from  the  North  Polar  regions 
in  proximity  to  Europe  drift  partly  to  the  westward 
and  they  rarely  reach  Britain,  though  Cowper  has  a 
poem  “On  the  Ice-islands  seen  floating  in  the 
German  Ocean,  March  19,  1799.”  Many  impinge 
upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Iceland ;  escaping  that 
island  they  are  borne  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  America.  They  do  not  approach 
the  equator  nearer  than  about  40°  N.  and  36°  to 
39°  S.  When  an  iceberg  reaches  a  coast  and  melts, 
it  generates  chilling  fogs,  and  so  reduces  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  temporarily  to  deteriorate  the  climate 
of  the  adjacent  land.  They  carry  with  them  earth, 
rocks,  &c.,  obtained  when  they  were  in  the  glacier 
state.  These,  when  the  ice  melts,  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  and  form  moraines.  When  they 
scrape  their  way  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean  they 
score  the  several  rocks  over  which  they  pass.  They 
often  transport  animals  and  seeds  of  plants  to 

great  distances.  [Bowlder  Formation,  Drift, 

lacier.] 

Ige'-bllnk,  s.  [Danish  iisblink ;  Sw.  isblink.] 
[Blink.] 

I§e  -boat,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  boat.] 

1.  A  boat  employed  for  traveling  or  racing  on  ice. 
[Ice-yacht.] 

2.  A  strong  boat,  driven  by  steam,  and  used  for 
breaking  a  passage  through  ice. 

I§e'-b6und,  a.  [Eng.  ice ,  and  bound.] 

1.  Totally  or  completely  surrounded  with  ice,  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  moving;  as,  an  icebound  ves¬ 
sel. 

2.  Fringed  or  edged  with  ice,  so  as  to  be  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  ships. 

“From  the  ice-bound 
Desolate  northern,  bays.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline ,  i.  2. 

Ige -built,  a.  [Eng.  ice ,  and  built.] 

1.  Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice. 

“  Where  shaggy  forms  o’er  ice-built  mountains  roam.” 

Gray:  Progress  of  Poesy. 


I$ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Ice,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Converted  into  or  covered  with  ice;  frozen; 
congealed. 

2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar ;  frosted. 

II.  Bot.:  Covered  with  glistening  particles  re¬ 
sembling  icicles ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  pisi • 
forme. 

Ige-floe,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  floe.]  A  sheet  of  ice; 
a  small  ice-field. 

“He  reached  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  his  ship  was  frozen 
up  among  the  icefloes .” — Taylor:  Words  and  Places  (1878), 
ch.  ii. 

Ige  -house,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  house.]  A  house, 
structure,  or  repository  for  the  storage  of  ice  during 
warm  weather ;  it  is  frequently  constructed  under¬ 
ground,  with  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  water  of 
the  ice  when  dissolved. 

Ige'-lstnd,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  ‘ice,  and  land.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  An  island  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Europe,  between  lat.  63°  24'  and  66°  33’  N.,  long. 
13°  30'  to  24°  30'  W. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  witn  the  place  described  under  A. 

Iceland-moss,  s. 

Bot.:  Cetraria  islandica,  formerly  called  Lichen 
islandicus.  The  thallus,  which  is  olive-brown,  paler 
on  one  side,  is  erect  and  tufted,  laciniated,  chan- 
neled.and  dentato-ciliated ;  the  fertile  lacinia  very 
broad,  the  shields,  which  are  brown,  flat,  with  their 
border  elevated.  It  is  found  in  small  quantity  on 
the  ground  in  exposed  places  in  Scotland.  It  is 
slightly  bitter,  as  well  as  mucilaginous.  An  aqueous 
decoction  of  it,  when  cooled,  makes  a  thick  jelly. 
It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  demulcent,  and  nutrient. 
Iceland-spar,  s. 

Min.:  A  transparent  variety  of  Calcite.  Called 
also  Doubly-refracting  spar.  Prisms  of  it  are  used 
for  the  polarization  of  light. 

Ige'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Iceland;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Iceland. 

Ige-land'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Iceland;  -ic.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iceland. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  language  or  literature  of  Ice¬ 
land;  sometimes  called  also  Old  Norse.  It  is  the 
oldest  language  of  the  Scandinavian  group. 

Ige'-man,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  skillful  in  traveling  upon  ice. 

2.  One  who  collects  ice  for  sale ;  a  dealer  in  ice. 

Ige  -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  iceman;  -ship.]  Skill 
in  traveling  upon  ice  or  in  mountaineering. 

“What  I  may  venture  to  call  icemanship  is  a  fine  art, 
only  acquired  by  much  experience.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ige ’-plain,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  p lain.]  A  plain  or 
sheet  of  ice ;  an  ice-field. 

Ige  -plant,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  andplant.] 

Bot. :  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum.  It  is 
called  ice-plant  from  the  many  watery  pustules 
covering  its  leaves  and  shining  like  ice.  It  is  a 
diffusely  procumbent  herb,  with  ovate  alternate 
leaves,  clasping  the  stem  and  axillary,  almost  ses¬ 
sile,  flowers.  It  grows  on  sandy  seashores  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  in 
Greece  near  Athens.  There  are  two  varieties,  M. 
crystallinum  and  M.  glaciale;  the  latter  is  that 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  diu¬ 
retic,  and  has  been  given  in  liver  complaints.  The 
burnt  ashes  are  used  by  the  Spaniards  like  barilla 
in  glass  works.  Called  from  its  luster  also  Diamond- 
plant. 

Ige'-quake,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  quake.]  The  crash 
which  precedes  and  gives  warning  of  the  breaking 
up  of  icefloes. 

Ige'-spar,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  spar.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Ryacolite  or  Rhyacolitf 
(q.  v.). 

ich  dien,  phra&e.  [Ger.]  Literally,  I  serve.  The 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  W ales,  originally  adopted  by 
the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

Ich-neu'-mon,  s.  [Lat.  ichneumon,  from  Greek 
ic/i  Reunion. = literally,  the  tracker;  hence,  (1)  the 
animal  described  under  1,  (2)  a  wasp  which  hunts 
spiders  (not  the  modern  use  of  the  word  by  ento¬ 
mologists)  ;  from  ichneuo=to  track  or  trace  out; 
ichnos=a  track,  a  footstep.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Herpestes  ichneumon,  which  has  been 
called  also  H.  pharaonis,  ichneumon  pharaonis, 
and,  by  Linnaeus,  Viverra  ichneumon.  It  is  a  chest¬ 
nut-brown  and  yellow  color,  the  feet  and  muzzle 
black  or  deep  chestnut,  the  tail  with  a  tuft  of  long 
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hair.  It  is  the  animal  correctly  described  by  the 
classic  writers  as  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  croco¬ 
dile,  on  which  account  it  was  a  sacred  animal 
among  the  Egyptians.  It  feeds  also  on  other  eggs, 
fowls,  plants,  &c.  It  is  occasionally  domesticated 
in  Egypt. 

2.  Entomology:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ichneumonid®  (q.  v.).  Linnffius  placed  under  it 
nearly  the  whole  Pupivora ;  now  it  is  much  re¬ 
stricted. 

ichneumon-flies,  s.pl.  [Ichneumonid^:.] 
Ich-neu-rnon  -I-dse ,  s.  pi.  [Latin  ichneumon; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Ichneumon-flies,  cuckoo-flies ;  a  family 
of  Hymenopterous  Insects,  sub-tribe  Pupivora  of 
Latreille,  now  often  called  Entomophaga.  Once 
made  to  contain  the  whole  of  that  tribe,  it  is  now 
limited  to  species  which  have  straight  antenn®, 
and  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the 
metathorax.  Like  other  entomophaga,  they  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  bodies  or  eggs  of  other  insects; 
these  hatching  produce  larv®  which  devour  the 
egg  or  the  animal,  whether  immature  or  mature,  in 
which  they  were  developed.  When  a  caterpillar  is 
attacked,  the  larvae  of  the  ichneumon  feed  on  its 
fat,  avoiding  all  destruction  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  the  animal  is  sickly,  but  is  able  to  go  into 
the  chrysalis  state ;  instead,  however,  of  a  lepidop- 
terous  insect  emerging,  there  come  forth  multitudes 
of  small  ichneumons.  Myriads  of  chrysalides  are 
thus  destroyed. 

Ich-neu-mon  -1-dg.n,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichneu- 
monid(ce) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Classed  under  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ichneumonidae  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom. :  One  of  the  Ichneumonidae. 
Ich-neu-mon  -I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  ichneumon; 
masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  one  of 
the  five  primary  tribes  into  which  he  divides  the 
Hymenoptera.  It  is  nearly  identical  with  Latreille’s 
Pupivora  (q.  v.),  now  often  called  Entomophaga 
(q.v.). 

Ich-nlte,  S.  [Gr.  ichnos=  a  track,  a  footprint; 
•ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Paloeont. :  A  fossil  footprint.  Ichnite  occurs 
much  more  frequently  in  compos,  than  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  word — e.  g.,  ornithic/ini'te^the  fossil  footprint 
of  a  bird  ;  tetrapodfc7mife=the  fossil  footprint  of  a 
saurian  or  batrachian.  [Cheirtoherium.] 
ich-no-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  ichnos=  a  trace,  a  ves¬ 
tige,  and  A:arpos=fruit.]  . 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynace®,  tribe  Wrighte®. 
Ichnocarpus  frutescens  is  sometimes  used  in  India 
as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

Ich'-no-graph,  s.  [Gr.  ichnos=a  footstep,  and 
graphd= to  write,  to  draw.]  . 

Drawing :  A  ground-plan ;  an  orthograph  is  a 
front  elevation,  a  scenograph  a  general  view. 

Ich-n6-graph -Ic,  Ich-no-graph'-Ic-gl,  adj. 
[Eng.  ichnograph;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ichnography ;  describing  or  forming  a  ground  plan. 

“  Penault  has  assisted  the  text  with  a  figure  or  ichno - 
graphical  plot.” — Evelyn:  Architecture. 

Ich-nog -rg,-phjr,  s.  [Eng.  ichnograph ;  -?/.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  description  of  ancient  works  of 
art,  as  statuary,  <fec. 

2.  Arch.:  A  horizontal  section  of  a  building,  &c., 
showing  its  true  dimensions  according  to  a  geomet¬ 
ric  scale ;  a  ground-plan. 

“To  have  a  draught  of  the  ground-plot  or  ichnography 
of  every  story  in  a  paper  by  itself.” — Moxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Ich'-no-llte,  s.  [Greek  ichnos=a  footprint,  and 
lithos—  a  stone.]  .  ,  . 

Geol.  &  Paloeont. :  A  stone  on  which  an  ichnite  or 
footprint  of  a  fossil  animal  or  bird  is  impressed. 

Ich-n6-lIth-o-log  -Ic-g.1,  Ich-n6-log  -Ic-gG,  a. 
[Eng.  ichnolitholog(y),  ichnolog(y  ) ;  -ical.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  connected  with  ichnolithology  or  lch- 
nology  (q.  v.). 

ich-no-llth-ol'-o-gy,  S.  [Gr.  ichnos=a footprint ; 
lithos=a  stone,  and  logos— a  discourse.]  The  same 
as  Ichnology  (q.  V.). 

Ich-nol-6-gy,  S.  [Gr.  ichnos=a  footprint,  and 
logos=a  discourse.]  ,  „  , 

Geol.  <&  Paloeont. :  That  branch  of  science  which 
classifies  and  treats  of  fossil  footprints  ;  such  phe¬ 
nomena  taken  collectively.  [Footprints.] 
l-chor,  s.  [Gr.  ichor  =  juice,  the  blood  of  the 
gods-] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin,  watery  humor  like  serum ; 
a  watery,  acrid  discharge  from  a  wound,  ulcer,  &c. 

“Milk,  drawn  from  some  animals  that  feed  only  upon 
flesh  will  be  more  apt  to  turn  rancid  and  putrefy 
then  it  will  turn  into  an  ichor.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments.  _ 


2.  Myth. :  The  ethereal  fluid  which  took  the  place 
of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

“  Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor.” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  xxv. 

I-chor-hae'-inl-g,,  s.  [Gr.  ichor ,  and  haima  = 
blood.] 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  Pyaemia  (q.  v.). 
*I-chor-ol-6-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  ichor  =  juice,  blood  of 
the  gods,  and  logos=  a  discourse.]  The  anatomy  of 
the  lymphatic  and  secreting  systems. 

*r-ch6r-ous,  *I'-chor-6se,  a.  [Eng.  ichor ;  -ous, 
-ose.]  Like  ichor ;  thin,  watery,  serous. 

“The  pus  from  an  ulcer  of  the  liver,  growing  thin  and 
ichorous,  corrodes  the  vessels.”  —  Arbuthnot:  On  Diet, 
ch.  iii. 

Ich-thel’-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. ichthel(is);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  The  Sun-fishes  of  Jordan,  a  family  of 
Acanthopteri.  They  are  percoid  fishes  with  a  single 
dorsal  fin,  either  continuous  or  deeply  divided,  with 
eight  to  twelve  spines ;  anal  fin  large  with  three  to 
nine  spines;  body  oblong,  more  or  less  elevated, 
sometimes  much  compressed.  Colors  usually  brill¬ 
iant,  chiefly  olive-green,  with  spots  or  shades  of 
blue,  yellow,  orange,  or  violet.  Fresh-water  car¬ 
nivorous  fishes,  many  of  which  build  nests  which 
they  defend  with  great  courage.  Genera  about 
fifteen,  species  forty,  all  of  this  country ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Sub-families, 
Micropterin®,  Centrarchin®,  and  Ichtlielin®. 

Ich-the-ll’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ichthel(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.  1 
Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Ichthelid®.  They  have 
the  dorsal  fin  undivided,  notably  larger  than  the 
anal  one. 

ich  -the-lls,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and  helios= 
the  sun.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Ich¬ 
thelin®  and  the  family  Ichthelid®  (q.v.).  Ichthe- 
lis  incisor  is  the  Blue  Sun-fish,  or  Copper-nosed 
Bream.  Nine  others  are  in  the  northern  states  of 
this  country.  (Jordan.) 

ich-thl-dln,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish ;  eidos=form, 
and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  contained  in  the  immature 
eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes. 

Ich-thln,  Ich  -thine,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys—  a  fish,  and 
suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  The  azotized  constituent  of  the  eggs  of 
cartilaginous  fishes.  It  forms  homogeneous,  white, 
transparent  grains,  soft  to  the  touch,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  gives  by  analysis 
50‘2-51  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6’7-7-8  hydrogen,  14-7-15-8 
nitrogen,  and  1'9  phosphorus  (?).  (  Watts.) 

Ich-thu-lln,  s.  [Greek  ichthys—  a  fish;  hyle= 
matter,  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  strongly  albuminous  liquid  in  the  very 
young  eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes.  It  contains  52‘5-53-3 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  8-8‘3  hydrogen,  15’2  nitrogen,  l 
sulphur,  and  6  phosphorus.  It  seems  to  disappear 
as  the  eggs  approach  maturity,  and  to  be  replaced 
by  albumin.  (Watts.) 

lCh-thy-dl  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichthydi(um) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zot)l. :  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  founded  by  Ehren- 
berg.  There  is  no  carapace,  the  rotatory  organ  is 
single,  not  continuous,  not  lobed  nor  divided  at  the 
margin. 

Ich-thjfd-1-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ich- 
thydion=a  little  fish.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ich thydma 
(q.  v.).  It  is  somewhat  doubtfully  established. 

Ich'-thjMc,  a.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  fishes;  having  the  characteristics  of  a 
fish. 

Ich'-thjr-o-col,  Ich-thjf-6-col-lg.,  s.  [Gr.  ich- 
thyokolla  =  slime  from  the  belly  of  a  fish,  from 
ichthys=a  fish,  and  fto7Za=glue.]  Fish-glue;  isin¬ 
glass  ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the  air-bladders  of 
certain  fishes,  particularly  of  the  great  sturgeon, 
Acipenser  huso.  . 

ich-thjf-o-cop-rus,  Ich-thy-6-cop  -ro  lite,  s. 
[Gr.  ichthys=a  fish;  A.-opros=dung,  and  lithos=a 

Bi(paloeont. :  A  coprolite  derived  from  fishes ;  the 
excrement  of  fishes  fossilized. 

ich-thy-6-de-g.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Greek 
ichthy s= a  fish, and  eidos=resemblance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Cerambycid®. 
Habitat  of  the  typical  species  is  the  Philippine 
Islands.  (Larousse.) 

Ich-thy-o-dor'-h-llte,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys= a  fish; 
doru=a  spear,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Paloeont.:  The  spine  of  a  fin.  Most  ichthyodoru- 
lites  are  believed  to  have  come  from  fishes  of  the 
order  Cestraphori  of  Owen.  They  are  found  in  the 
Lias,  the  Upper  Silurian,  &c. _ 
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Ich-thjf-og  -rg.-ph^,  s,  [Gr.  ichthys— & fish,  and 
grapho  =  to  write.]  A  treatise  or  discourse  on 
fishes ;  a  description  of  fishes. 

ich'-thjf-6id,  a.  [Gr.  ichthys= a  fish,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

ZoOl.  <&  Paloeont.;  Resembling  fish.  Used  chiefly 
of  reptiles  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
fishes. 

lch-thy-0l’-g.-trjf,  s.  [Gr.  ichthy  s=  a  fish,  and 
latreia= worship.] 

Religions:  Fish-worship;  the  adoration  of  gods 
partially  or  entirely  fish-shaped. 

“An  ichthyolatry  connected  with  Derceto  or  Margates.” 
— Layard:  Nineveh,  if.  466. 

Ich  -thy-6  lite,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys  (genit.  ichthuos) 
=  a  fish,  and  7ifhos=stone.] 

Paloeont. :  Fish  remains ;  a  fossil  fish  or  part  of 
one,  or  the  impression  left  by  one  or  other  of  these 
on  the  rocks. 

“The  Ludlow  rock  still  remains — i.  e.,  the  lowest  stage 
in  the  crust  of  the  globe  in  which  any  ichthyolites  have 
been  detected.” — Murchison:  Siluria,  ch.  vi. 

Ich-thf-6-log-ic,  Ich-thjf-o-lo£'-Ic-g.l,  adj. 
[Eng.  ichthyolog(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ichthyology. 

Ich-thjf-Ol'-O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  ichthyolog(y) ;  - ist .] 
One  versed  or  learned  in  ichthyology. 

Ich-thjf-ol-6-gy,  *Ic-thjf-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Greek 
ichthys=  a  fish,  and  logos— a  discourse.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  which  treats  of  fishes. 
Aristotle  (B.  C.  384-322),  described  fishes  as  well  as 
other  animals  in  his  Natural  History.  Belon  in 
1553,  Rondelet  in  1554  and  1555,  Salviani  (1554-1558), 
Willoughby  (1635-1672),  John  Ray  (1628-1705),  all 
made  important  contributions  to  Ichthyology. 
Artedi  (1705-1735)  was  the  precursor  of  Linn®us 
(1707-1778).  Cuvier’s  Histoire Naturelle de  Poissons 
was  issued  between  1828  and  1849 ;  Agassiz’s  various 
papers  and  publications  on  Ichthyology  between 
1829  and  1844.  [Fish.] 

Ich'-thjf-o-man-?^,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys= a  fish,  and 
man£eia=prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
the  inspection  of  the  heads  or  entrails  of  fish. 

Ich-thjf-o-mor'-phg,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish, 
and  m orp he = form.] 

ZoOl. :  Owen’s  name  for  the  Urodela,  or  Tailed 
Amphibians. 

Ich-thjf-o-mor'-phlc,  a.  [Gr.  ichthys=  a  fish- 
morphe=toxm,  shape,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Formed 
in  all  or  some  respects  like  a  fish. 

Ich-thjf-o-myz'-on,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys— a  fish,  and 

muzao=to  suck.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Petromyzontid®  (Lampreys). 
Ichthyomyzon  argenteus  is  the  Silvery  Lamprey. 
It  is  found  in  our  great  American  lakes,  &c.  (Jor¬ 
dan:  Vert.  Anim.  Nor.  Unit.  States.) 

Ich-thjf-o-pat'-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys^a  fish; 
patos=a  beaten  way,  and  lithos=a  stone.] 

Paloeont. :  A  fossil  track  supposed  to  nave  been 
left  by  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  moving  over  wet 
silt,  sand,  &c. 

ich-th^-oph'-g,-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  ichthy ophag(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  eats  or  lives  upon  fish. 

Ich-thy-opli'-g,-gous,  a.  [Eng.  ichthy ophag (y )  ; 
-ows.]  Eating  or  living  upon  fish. 

lCh-th^-oph  -g,-g^,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and 

Ehagein=to  eat.]  The  practice  or  habit  of  eating 
sh ;  fish-diet. 

Ich-thy-oph-thal  -mite,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish, 

and  ophthalmos=an  eye.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Apophyllite. 

Ich-thy-oph  -thl-rg,,  s.pl.  [Gr.  ichthys  (genit. 
ichthy  os)  =  a  fish,  and  phthe.ir=a  louse.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Crustacea,  sub-class  Epizoa. 
The  species,  which  when  adult  are  parasitic  on  the 
skin,  eyes,  or  gills  of  fishes,  has  rudimentary  limbs, 
a  suctorial  mouth,  and  in  the  female  external 
ovisacs.  The  larva  is  locomotive. 

ich-thjf-ops'-I-dg,,  s.  pi.  [Greek  ichthys=a  fish, 
and  opsis= an  appearance.] 

Zotil. :  A  primary  division  of  the  Yertebrated  Sub¬ 
kingdom.  They  have  temporary  or  permanent 
brauchi®,  nucleated  blood  corpuscles,  but  no 
amnion  or  allantois.  The  division  contains  two 
classes,  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  Called  also  Branchi¬ 
ate  Vertebrata. 

I ch-thy-op-ter-y  g'-I-I,  Ich-thy-op  -  ter  -  f  g'~ 

I-g,,  s.  pi.  [Greek  ichthys  (genit.  ichthyos)  =  a  fish ; 
pteryx  (genit.  pterygos)  =  a  wing,  a  fin,  and  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  suff.  -ii,  or  neut.  -ia.l 
Paloeont.:  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification  the  third 
order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.  (Prof. 
Owen:  Palaeontology,  1860.) 

Ich-thy-or'-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichthyor- 
n(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paloeont. :  A  family  of  fossil  birds. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dgl. 


ichthyornis 
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ictitherium 


Ich -thy-or'-nls,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys,  and  ornis=  a 
bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order  Odonto- 
tormse.  They  had  teeth  sunk  in  distinct  sockets. 
The  vertebree  were  all  biconcave.  Ichthyornis  dis¬ 
par,  a  carnivorous  and  probably  aquatic  bird,  was 
from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  this  country. 

*Ich-thjf-o-sar'-CO-lIte,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=  a  fish; 
sarx  (genit.  sarkos) =flesh,  and  Uthos—  a  stone.] 

Zobl.:  The  name  given  by  Desmarest  to  Capri- 
nella,  a  genus  of  Hippuritidse,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  flabby  muscles  of  fishes. 

Ich-thy-6-saur,  s.  [Ichthyosaurus.] 

Palceont.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ichthyosau¬ 
rus  (q.  v.). 

“To  have  breathed  air  like  the  ichthyosaur." — Lyell-. 
Elem.  of  Oeol.  (ed.  1871),  p.  338. 

Ich-thy-6-sau -rl-a>  s.  pi.  [Ichthyosaurus.] 

Palceont.:  An  order  of  fossil  reptiles.  The  teeth 
are  lodged  in  grooves  of  the  premaxillae,  the  max¬ 
illae,  and  the  mandibles,  not  in  distinct  sockets. 
The  fangs  are  deeply  folded,  the  limbs  are  converted 
into  paddles.  The  centra  of  the  vertebra  are  short, 
broad,  and  biconcave.  {Huxley.) 

Ich-thy-6-sau-rI-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichthy¬ 
osaurus)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  family  of  the  order  Ichthy- 
osauria  (q.  v.). 

ich-thy-o-sau  -rus,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys  (genit.  ich- 
thyos)  —  a  fish,  and  saura,  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  Ichthyosaur;  fish-lizard;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Ichthyosauria.  It  consists  of 
gigantic  fossil  marine  reptiles,  with  jaws  which 
show  them  to  have  been  carnivorous  ;  and  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  even  of  their 
own  species,  found  within  their  skeleton  is  a  proof 
of  the  nature  of  their  food.  Their  vertebra  were 
fishlike,  their  paddles  like  those  of  a  porpoise  or  a 
whale,  and  their  long  powerful  tail  a  propeller 
which  enabled  them  to  dart  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  water.  The  genus  extended  from  the 
Trias  of  Germany  to  the  White  Chalk  of  England. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  species  was  Ich¬ 
thyosaurus  communis  of  Conybeare.  It  is  from  the 
Lias.  I.  platyodon.  also  from  the  Lias  at  Lyme 
Regis,  must  have  been  more  than  twenty-four  feet 
long. 

Ich-thy-6 -sis,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys— &  fish,  and  suff. 
-os is.] 

Pathol. :  Fish-skin  disease,  characterized  by  the 
development  on  the  skin  of  thick,  hard,  dry,  imbri‘ 
cated  scales  of  a  dirty  gray  color.  There  is  no  pain, 
heat,  or  itching.  It  is  said  to  be  a  congenital  dis¬ 
ease  and  lasts  through  life.  Oiling  the  skin  (dugong 
oil  being  perhaps  best),  to  keep  it  supple,  is  the 
only  remedy  of  importance,  with  attention  to  the 
general  health. 

ich-thy-ot  -o-mlst,  s.  [English  ichthyotom(y) ; 
- ist .]  One  who  anatomizes  or  dissects  fishes. 

*Ich-thy-ot-6-rny,  s.  [Gr.  ichthys=a  fish,  and 
tome= a  cutting;  temno— to  cut.]  The  dissection  of 
fishes. 

Ich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.=a  fish.]  A  word  found  on 
many  articles,  as  rings,  seals,  tombstones,  &c.,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  early  years  of  Christianity.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  mystical  meaning,  from  the 
fact  that  the  several  characters  are  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Greek  words  Iesous  Christos,  Theou 
Huios,  Sofer= Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Savior. 

I'-§I-CU,  s.  [The  native  name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyrids,  family  Burseridee.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  tall  trees  with  balsamic  or  resin¬ 
ous  juice,  unequally  pinnate  or  ternate  leaves,  and 
racemes  or  heads  of  small  whitish  or  greenish 
flowers.  About  twenty  species  are  known,  found 
mostly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Idea 
guianensis  furnishes  incense-wood,  I.  icicariba, 
part  of  the  American  Elemi ;  I.  carana,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Balm  of  Gilead ;  I.  aracouchini,  the  Balsam  of 
Acouchi  ;  J.  ambrosiaca,  the  resin  of  Coumia  ;  and 

I.  altissima,  the  Curana,  Samaria,  Acuyari,  Mara, 
or  Cedarwood  of  Guiana. 

Ig-I-cle,  *is-e-chel,  *i-si-kel,  *i-se-yo-kel, 
*is-y-kle,  *ys-e-kel,  s.  [A.  S.  isgicel,  from  fs=ice, 
and  gicel  —  a  small  piece  of  ice ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
fss=ice,  jbkull  —  an  icicle ;  Low  Ger.  is-hekel. ] 
[Ickle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hanging,  conical  point  of  ice, 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  water,  &c.,  as  it  flows  or 
drops  down  from  something. 

“He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics  knows  of  icicles.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

2.  Her. :  A  charge  of  the  same  shape  as  a  drop  in 
the  bearing  called  gutUe,  but  reversed. 

iQ'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  icy;  -ly.]  In  an  icy,  cold, 
or  frigid  manner ;  very  coldly. 

19-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  icy ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  icy ;  coldness. 


l9’-ing,  Ige  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Ice,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  A  coating  or  covering  of  concreted 
sugar. 

“  The  splendid  iceing  of  an  immense  historic  plum- 
cake.” — Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.,  §  43. 

Ic  -kle,  s.  [A.  S.  gicel— a  small  piece  of  ice.]  An 
icicle  (q.  v.). 

“  Be  she  fire,  or  be  she  ickle." 

Cotton:  Joys  of  Marriage  (1689). 

I  -COH,  s.  [Gr.  eikon=an  image.]  An  image,  a 
picture,  a  representation. 

“Many  Netherlander,  whose  names  and  icons  are  pub¬ 
lished.” — Hdkewill:  On  Providence. 

i-con  -lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  icon;  -ical.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  figures  or  pictures ;  consisting  of 
figures  or  pictures. 

I-c6n-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  icon;  -ism.]  A  figure;  a 
representation. 

1-con -6-cla§m,  s.  [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  = 
a  figure,  a  picture,  and  klasma  =  a  thing  broken; 
klao— to  break.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  breaking  or  destroying  im¬ 
ages,  as  idols,  &c.  The  word  is  usuaBy  confined  to 
the  movement  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but  it  is 
sometimes  employed  as  in  the  example. 

“Chapels  and  church-towers,  still  supreme  in  their 
beauty  in  spite  of  the  rigid  iconoclasm  of  the  sixteenth 
century.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  107. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  destroying  or  exposing  shams, 
delusions,  &c. ;  an  attack  upon  a  cherished  belief. 

l-con  -o-clast,  s.  [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  = an 
image,  and  klastes  =  one  who  breaks  or  destroys; 
klao  =to  break  or  destroy ;  Fr.  iconoclaste.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  breaks  or  destroys  images,  as  of 
idols,  &c. ;  one  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  destroys  or  exposes  shams,  de¬ 
lusions,  &c. ;  one  who  attacks  cherished  beliefs. 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  party  or  faction  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  the  eighth  century,  who  supported  the 
Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  in  his  violent  contest 
against  image-worship  (q.  v.),  and  broke  images 
where  they  had  the  power. 

“A  council  of  iconoclasts  was  held,  in  which  the  adora¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  images  was  condemned.” — Jortin: 
Eccles.  Hist.  (an.  741). 

l-con-o-clast'-lc,  a.  [Eng .iconoclast;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  iconoclasm  or  iconoclasts.  [Lit. 
<&fig.) 

“The  Jewish  and  Moslem  iconoclastic  mind  thinks 
ancient  statues  men  transformed  by  enchantment  or 
judgment.”— Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi. 

l-con-o-graph'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  iconograph(y ) ;  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  iconography. 

2.  Representing  by  means  of  diagrams  or  pict¬ 
ures. 

I-con-og  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  eikonographia,  from 
eikon=  an  image,  and  grapho=to  write,  to  describe.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  ancient  art 
as  represented  by  pictures,  statues,  busts,  engrav¬ 
ings  on  gems  or  metals,  &c. 

“An  eye  acquainted  with  Easter  Island  iconography 
would  at  once  detect  Herronias.” — Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
iii.  371. 

i-con-ol'-a-ter,  s.  [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  = 
an  image,  and  latreud— to  serve,  to  worship.]  One 
who  worships  images. 

I-con-oP-a-try,  s.  [Iconolater.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  worshiping  images ;  adoration  of  images. 

I  con-ol'  o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  eikon  (genit.  eikonos)  =■ 
an  image,  and  logos= a  discourse.] 

1.  A  description  of  images,  pictures,  statues,  &c. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical  repre¬ 
sentations. 

I-con-oph'-Il-Ist,  s.  [Greek  eikon=an  image; 
pliileo=to  love,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist. J  A  connoisseur 
of  pictures  or  gems  ;  a  collector  or  judge  of  prints. 

“There  are  few  iconophilists  whose  criticism  on  an 
early  print  of  the  Northern  school  we  would  more  will¬ 
ingly  accept.” — Saturday  Review,  March  29,  1884,  p.  419. 

l-con-om  -a-chy,  s.  [Gr.  eikon=an  image,  and 
mac7ie=wrangling.]  A  war  against  images;  op¬ 
position  to  the  use  of  pictures  or  images  as  objects 
of  worship  or  aids  to  adoration. 

i-con-om-lc-al,  a.  [Gr.  eikonomachos,  from 
eifcori  (genit.  eikonos) = an  image,  and  mache= a 
battle.]  Opposed  to  the  use  of  pictures  or  images. 

“We  should  be  too  iconomical  to  question  the  pictures 
ot  the  winds.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

I-cos-st-he-dral,  a.  [Gr.  eikosi = twenty ,  and 
heara  —  a  seat,  a  base.]  Having  twenty  equal 
triangular  sides. 


I-cos-a-he’-dron,  *I-cos-a-e'-dron,  s.  [Icosa- 

HEDEAL.] 

Geometry :  _  . , 

1.  A  solid  figure  Having  twenty  equal  sides. 

2.  A  regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  center  of  a 
sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it,  and  therefore 
having  their  heights  and  bases  equal. 

fl-cos-an'-der,  s.  [Icosandrxa.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  class  Icosandria. 

I-COS-an'-dri-a,  s.  [Gr.  eifcosi=twenty,  and  aner 
(genit.  andros)  =  a  male.]  . 

Bot. :  The  twelfth  class  in  Linnaeus’  artificial 
system.  It  consisted  of  plants  having  twenty  or 
more  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx.  He  divided 
it  into  five  orders :  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia, 
Pentagynia,  and  Polygynia  (q.  v.). 

I-cos-an’-drous,  I-cos-an -drl-an,  a.  [Eng., 
&c.,  icosandr(ia) ;  -ous,  -ian.]  _  Having  twenty  per- 
igynous  stamens  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Icosandria. 

*icre,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  “An  icre  is  ten 
bars.”  ( Gibson’s  Camden,  margin  in  loc.)  ( Hol¬ 
land :  Camden,  p.  361.) 

ic-ter-ia,  s.  [Lat.  icterus— Gr.  ikteros=(l)  the 
jaundice,  (2)  a  yellowish-green  bird,  by  looking  at 
which  a  jaundiced  person  was  cured,  but  the  bird 
died.  (Pliny :  H.  N.,xxx.  11.)] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Swainson 
under  his  sub-family  Brachypodiee  (Short-footed 
Thrushes),  and  by  Jordan  doubtfully  under  the 
Sylvicolidte  (Warblers).  The  bill  is  shorter  than 
the  head,  and  has  a  broad  base;  the  culmen  elevated 
and  arched:  both  mandibles  entire  ;  the  wings  and 
tails  rounded ;  the  middle  toe  very  long.  Icteria 
virens,  or  viridis  (I.  polyglotta  of  Wilson) ,  the  Yel¬ 
low-breasted  Ghat,  is  found  in  this  country  and  is 
described  by  Jordan  as  a  quaint,  loud  songster.  It 
has  great  powers  of  imitating  the  sounds  which  it 
hears. 

Ic-ter-Tc,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  icterus= jaundice;  Fr. 

icterique.j 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  jaundice. 

2.  Good  against  jaundice. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

Ic-ter'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  icteric;  -al.]  The  same 

as  Icteric  (q.v.). 

“  Our  understandings  being  like  icterical  eyes.”— Bishop 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.,  §  12. 

Ic-ter'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(us) ;  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Ornith. :  Orioles  ;  a  family  of  Passeres,  Insessorial 
Birds.  The  bill  has  the  commissure  angulated,  as 
in  the  Fringillidse,  but  usually  lengthened,  with  no 
notch;  the  primaries  nine;  the  legs  stout;  the 
plumage  usually  brilliant;  the  notes  sharp,  often 
melodious,  in  other  cases  harsh.  Sub-families 
three :  Agelainee,  Icterinee,  and  Quiscalin®.  About 
twenty  genera  and  a  hundred  species  are  known, 
all  American. 


Ic-ter-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ince.] 

Ornith.:  Hangnests;  the  typical  sub-family  of  the 
family  Icteridse  (q.v.). 

Ic  ter-I  -tious,  *Ic-ter-I-tous,  a.  [Icterus.] 
Having  a  color  resembling  that  of  the  skin  when 
affected  with  jaundice ;  yellow. 

ic'-ter-did,  a.  [Gr.  ikteros=th.e  jaundice,  and 
eidos=  appearance.]  Yellow,  as  if  jaundiced. 

Ic'-ter-us,  s.  [Lat.]  [Icteria.] 

1.  Ornith. :  American  Oriole,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Icterinee,  and  the  family  Icteridse 
(q.  v.).  Icterus  baltimore  is  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
(q.v.),  and  I.  spurius,  the  Orchard  Oriole  of  this 
country. 

*2.  Path. :  Jaundice. 

3.  Botany:  A  morbid  condition  of  the  leaves  of 
plants,  as  of  wheat,  the  vine,  &c.,  making  them  be- 
come  yellow.  It  is  different  from  chlorosis,  which 
is  more  a  constitutional  malady. 

*ic-thy-ol'-6-gist,  s.  [Icthyologist.] 

*Ic'-tic,  a.  [Lat.  ictus— a  blow.]  Sudden,  sharp, 
abrupt,  as  if  produced  by  a  blow. 

Ic -ti-de§,  s.  [Gr.  iktis= a  weasel,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

Zobl.:  The  name  given  by  Valenciennes  to  the 
Viverrine  genus,  called  by  Cuvier,  Paradoxurus, 
and  by  Temminck,  Arctitis.  It  contains  the  Bentu- 
rongs  of  India. 


Ic-tln-I-a,  s. 
rier.] 


[Gr.  iktinos=a 


kite, 


a  hen-har- 


Ornith. :  Blue  kite,  a  genus  of  Falconidw,  sub¬ 
family  Milvinas.  Ictinia  subcceruleus,  or  mississi- 
pensis,  is  the  Mississippi  kite. 


ib-i/i-uuci  — mu. 


Lvrr.  iK  1,16- 


weasei,  ana 


therion=a  wild  animal.]' 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridre  with  affinities 
to  the  Hyeemdee.  From  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
Greece. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ictus 


?C-tus,s.  [Lat.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke ;  as,  ictus  solis= snu-stroke. 

2.  Cadence,  emphasis ;  stress  on  an  accented  sylla¬ 
ble. 

I§'-y,  a.  [Eng.  i'c(e) ;  -y.) 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of  ice ;  like  ice ;  frozen. 

“When  most  the  icy  cold  had  chained  up  all  the  deep.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  19. 

2.  Fig. :  Cold ;  frigid ;  cool ;  lacking  in  warmth ; 
chilling. 

“If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 

Be  thou  so  too.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

icy-cold,  a.  As  cold  as  ice ;  very  cold.  ( Long¬ 
fellow :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

icy-pearled,  a.  Studded  or  covered  with  beads 
or  spangles  of  ice.  ( Milton :  Death  of  a  Fair  In¬ 
fant.) 

Id.,  ad v.  A  contraction  for  idem  (q.  v.) . 

I’d.  A  contraction  for  I  'would. 

I-dse'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Idceus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mount  Ida,  in  Crete. 

“  The  ivy  and  Idcean  vine.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  26. 

I  -d<j,-h6,  s.  [Am.  Indian=Gem  of  the  Mountains.] 
One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  bounced  W.  by 
Washington  and  Oregon,  N.  b*y  British  Columbia, 
ISE.  by  Montana,  E.  by  Wyoming,  and  S.  by  Nevada 
aud  Jtah.  Area,  8t,8u0  square  miles.  The  State  is 
drained  principally  by  The  Snake  river,  or  Lewis 
fork  of  the  Columbia  river  and  its  branches.  De¬ 
lightful  weather  prevails  throughout  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  months,  the  winters  are 
not  severe  except  on  the  higher  mountain  ranges. 
Idaho  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  salt,  iron  and 
®.oa1'  Principal  cities,  Boise,  the  capital ;  Montpe¬ 
lier,  VV  eiser,  and  Lewiston,  its  only  port. 

i-da-ll-a,  s.  [Idalian.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  fam¬ 
ily  Doridee.  They  have  no  shells.  The  animal  is 
broadly  oblong,  the  tentacles  clavate  or  linear. 
Fourteen  species  known,  all  recent. 

i-da’-ll-sm,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Idalium,  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus,  who 
was  thence  sometimes  called  Idalia;  pertaining  to 
Venus. 

“Idalian  Aphrodite.” — Tennyson:  CEnone,  170. 

Ide,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish  of  the  carp  fam¬ 
ily,  Leuciscus  idus.  It  is  found  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia. 

-ide,  stiff.  [Lat.  -ides,  from  Gr.  eidos  =  form  (?).] 

Chem. :  A  termination  indicative  of  combination. 
It  enters  into  the  words  oxide,  fluoride,  chloride, 
&c. 

i-de'-gt,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  idea  =  the  look  or 
semblance  of  a  thing;  idein— to  see;  Fr.  idie;  Ital. 
&  Span.  idea.  The  word,  when  first  introduced  into 
English,  was  so  manifestly  a  Latin  word,  that  it 
received  the  pi.  idece.) 

I.  Or d.  Lang.:  A  mental  image,  form,  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  anything. 

"i  In  popular  language  idea  is  used  as  a  synonym 
for  opinion,  belief,  purpose,  or  intention ;  and  in 
the  example  it  has  the  sense  of  mental  powers. 

“  To  teach,  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  11. 

XI.  Philos. :  The  word  idea  has  been  taken  in  very 
many  and  very  different  senses,  the  history  of  which 
would  be  a  history  of  philosophy.  The  idea  of 
Plato  (B.  C.  429-347)  is  the  pure  archetypal  essence 
in  which  things  subsumed  under  the  same  concept 
participate ;  Aristotle  (B.  C.  384-322)  taught  that 
though  the  One,  apart  from  and  beside  the  many, 
does  not  exist,  none  the  less  must  a  unity  be 
assumed  as  (objectively)  present  in  the  many:  and 
the  Stoics  (Zeno,  circ.  B.  C.  355-263)  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  subjective  concepts  formed  through 
abstraction.  Philo,  who  flourished  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  first  century,  transformed  the  Platonic 
ideas  into  divine  thoughts,  having  their  seat  in  the 
Logos,  and  says,  “This  is  the  doctrine  of  Moses, 
not  mine.”  According  to  Plutarch  of  Chteronea 
(toward  the  end  of  the  first  century),  the  ideas 
were  intermediate  between  God  and  the  world ; 
they  were  the  pattern  and  God  the  efficient  cause. 
For  Plotinus  (203-270)  the  primordial  essence  was 
elevated  above  the  Platonic  ideas,  which  were 
emanations  from  the  One.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
(1227-1274),  recognizes  a  form  in  which  the  universal 
exists  before  things— viz.,  as  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind.  For  Descartes  (1596-1650),  “ideas  are  the 
forms  of  things  received  into  the  soul ;  ”  for  Spinoza 
(1632-1677)  the  “  concepts  formed  by  the  mind  as  a 
thinking  thing ;  ”  and  Locke  (1632-1704)  says,  “  what¬ 
soever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the 
immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under¬ 
standing,  that  I  call  an  idea.”  In  the  philosophy 
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of  Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  ideas  are  the  active  forces  of 
his  monads ;  Berkeley  (1684-1753)  used  the  word  as 
equivalentto phenomenon  ;  Hume  (1711-1776)  defines 
ideas  ^as  “  copies  of  perceptions,  and  Condillac 
(1715-1780)  as  “  mental  representations  of  objects  of 
apprehension.”  Kant  (1724-1804)  gives  the  name  of 
ideas  to  those  “  necessary  conceptions  of  the  reason 
tor  which  no  corresponding  real  objects  can  be 
given  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses.”  According  to 
Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802),  an  idea  is  a  “contrac¬ 
tion,  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibers  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organs  of  sense.”  Rom- 
agnosi  (1761-1835)  rejects  the  notion  that  ideas  are 
only  transformed  sensations ;  he  recognizes  in  the 
mind  a  specific  logical  sense,  to  which  he  attributes 
the  formation  of  universal  ideas  and  ideal  synthesis. 
I  ror  the  views  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  see 
Idealism.]  James  Mill  (1773-1836)  calls  ideas  “what 
Jit???1?  aft?r  sensation  has  gone,”  and  Herbart  (1776- 
J*1  typical  conceptions.”  Schopenhauer  (1788- 
vn-ii  po1lts  a.s  intermediate  between  the  Universal 
Will  and  the  individual  in  which  it  appears,  various 
ideas  as  real  species  forming  stages  in  the  objectifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Will. 

1-de-g.l,  *I-de  -all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ideal,  from  Lat. 

idealis,  from  idea.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Existing  in  idea ;  intellectual ;  mental ;  not 
perceived  by  the  senses. 

“A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  14. 

2.  Existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  only ;  vision¬ 
ary;  not  real;  fanciful. 

“  Thence  on  th’  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,789. 

3.  Reaching  an  imaginary  model  or  standard  of 
perfection. 

“  Ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name.” 

Byron.-  Beppo,  xiii. 

4.  Considering  the  world  of  sense  as  composed 
merely  of  ideas  existing  in  the  mind ;  as,  the  ideal 
theory  of  philosophy. 

“A  relic  of  the  old  ideal  system.” — Stewart:  Phil.  Essays, 
ess.  4. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  imaginary  model  or  standard  of 
perfection  or  excellence. 

“  He  worships  your  ideal.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  38. 

ideal-realism,  s. 

Phil. :  The  teachings  of  an  eclectic  branch  of  the 
Kantian  school,  who  attempted  to  build  up  a  har¬ 
monious  system  without  sacrificing  Kant’s  realistic 
postulates  to  his  idealistic  teachings,  or  conversely 
giving  up  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former.  Schleier- 
macher,  Ulrici,  and  Trendelenburg  were  of  this 
section  of  Kantists. 

“Others  .  .  .  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious  union 
of  the  idealistic  and  realistic  elements  in  a  doctrine  of 
Ideal-realism.” — Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  136. 

*I-de'-(l-less,  a.  [Eng .  idea;  -less.)  Destitute  of 
ideas. 

i-de-al-I-§a -tion,  s.  [Idealization.] 

I-de'-al-I§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Idealize.] 

I-de  al-i§m,  s.  [Eng. ideal ;  -ism;  Fr. idfalisme ; 
Ger.  idealismus.) 

Philos. :  The  name  given  to  certain  systems  which 
deny  the  individual  existence  of  object  apart  from 
subject,  or  of  both  apart  from  God  or  the  Absolute. 

( Larousse .)  Idealism  denies  the  existence  of  bodies, 
holding  that  their  appearances  are  merely  ideas 
[perceptions]  of  the  cogitant  subject.  Subject¬ 
ive  idealism  teaches  that  these  ideas  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mind ;  objective  idealism  that  God 
is  their  author.  To  these  two  hypotheses  all  ideal¬ 
ism  may  be  reduced.  Zeno  of  Elea,  in  classic 
times,  anticipated  modern  idealism.  The  teaching 
of  Zeno  underwent  many  changes,  till  it  appeared 
in  the  modified  idealism  of  Plato,  which  was  itself, 
in  course  of  time,  repeatedly  added  to  or  dimin¬ 
ished.  Berkeley  [Immaterialtsm]  developing 
Locke,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz  did  much 
to  revive  idealism.  Kant  has  been  claimed  as  an 
idealist— Franck  (Diet,  des  Sciences  (1875),  757a) 
makes  Kant’s  idfalisme  subjectif  one  of  the  three 
divisions  to  which  he  refers  all  modifications  of 
Ideal  philosophy;  but  Lewes  (Hist  Philos  ,  ii.  543) 
says  Kant  “never  overlooks  the  distinction  between 
the  phenomena  which  the  mind  fashions,  and  the 
noumena  which  it  only  postulates.”  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel  are  the  founders  of  the  great 
schools  of  German  Idealism,  called  respectively, 
Subjective,  Objective,  and  Absolute.  For  Fichte 
the  object  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  dependent 
upon  the  subject ;  the  non-Ego  is  the  product  of  the 
Ego  (the  human  soul).  For  Schelling  object  and 
subject  are  equally  real,  and  equally  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Ego  (in  his  system  the  Absolute,  the 
Substance  of  Spinoza).  Hegel’s  only  reality  in 
this  case  is  the  relation  between  the  Ego  and  non- 
Ego.  [Hegelianism.] 
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I-de'-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ideal;  - ist .] 

1.  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

“Berkeley  was  sincerely  and  bona  fide  an  idealist.'’ — 

Stewart:  Philosoph.  Essays,  No.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  or  imagi¬ 
nation.  (Annandale.) 

l-de  al -Ist'-Ic,  a.  [English  idealist;  -ic.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  idealism  or  the  idealists. 

i-de-al-1-ty,  s.  [Eng  .ideal;  -ity.) 

1.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  ideal. 

2.  Capacity  to  form  ideals  of  beauty  and  perfec¬ 
tion. 

I-de-al-Iz-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  idealiz(e) ;  -ation.) 
The  act  of  forming  an  idea,  or  of  making  ideal. 

I-de  -g,l-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  ideal ;  -ize.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  ideal;  to  embody  or  repre¬ 
sent  in  an  ideal  form  ;  to  give  form  to  in  accordance 
with  a  preconceived  ideal. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  ideals. 

I-de’-al-Iz-er,  s.  [ English  idealiz (e) ;  -er.)  One 

who  idealizes  ;  an  idealist. 

I-de ’-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ideal ;  -ly.)  In  an  ideal 
manner;  by  means  of  ideas:  intellectually,  men¬ 
tally. 

“  A  transmission  is  made  materially  from  some  parts, 
and  ideally  from  every  one.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  eh.  ix. 

I-de-a~log -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  idealog(ue) ;  -ic.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  ideaiogue  or  his  theories  or 
ideas. 

“That  species  of  idealogic  composition  which  came 
least  into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperialism.” 
— Chambers’  Encyc.  ( Annandale .) 

*I-de'-al  ogue,  s.  [Eng.  ideal;  suff.  -ogue,  as  in 
demagogue,  &c.)  An  idealizer,  a  theorist,  a  dreamer. 

‘  ‘Some  domestic  ideaiogue,  who  sits 
And  coldly  chooses  empire.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

F-de-at,  I  -de  ate,  s.  [Ideate,  p.] 

Philos. :  The  correlative  or  object  of  an  idea  ;  the 
real  or  actual  existence  correlating  with  an  idea. 
( G .  H.  Lewes,  in  Annandale.) 

*I-de-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ide(a) ;  -ate.) 

1.  To  form  in  ideas ;  to  fancy,  to  imagine. 

“I  could  ideate  nothing,  which  could  please.” 

Donne:  To  Sir  Henry  Wotton . 

2.  To  apprehend  and  retain  mentally. 

I-de-a  -tion,  s.  [English  ideat(e) ;  -ion.)  The 
faculty  or  capacity  of  the  mind  for  forming  ideas, 
or  the  exercise  of  such  faculty. 

“As  we  say  Sensation,  we  might  say  also  Ideation;  it 
would  be  a  very  useful  word.” — James  Mill:  On  the  Human 
Mind  (ed.  1869),  i.  53. 

I-de-a  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideation;  -al.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  ideation  or  the  exercise  of  such  faculty 

*i-del,  a.  [Idle.] 

I  -dem,  a.  [Lat.]  The  same. 

I-den  -tlc-al,  *I-den  -tic,  *i-den’-tlcl£,  *i-den- 

tique,  a.  [ F ormed  as  if  from  a  Low  Lat.  identicus, 
from  idenfifas=identity  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  identique;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  identico. J  The  very  same,  not  different. 

“The  two  sentiments,  which  seemed  inseparable  and 
even  identical.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  (1)  Identical  proposition:  A  proposition  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
are  identical,  or  contain  the  same  idea. 

(2)  Identic  note:  An  official  communication  in 
terms  agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  governments 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  some  power  which  they 
hope  to  influence. 

1-den  -tIc-g.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  identical;  -ly.)  In 
an  identical  manner  ;  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

I-den -tic-al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  identical;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  identical ;  exact  same¬ 
ness.  ( Richardson :  Clarissa,  iv.  201.) 

l-den  -tl-fl-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  identify;  -able.) 
That  may  or  can  be  identified;  capable  of  identi¬ 
fication. 

l-den-tl-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  identify;  c  con¬ 
nective,  and  suff.  -ation.)  The  act  of  identifying; 
the  act  of  making  or  proving  to  be  the  same;  the 
state  of  being  identified. 

“Evidence  arises  out  of  the  plain  identification  of  the 
extremes  that  are  affirmed  of  one  another.” — Digby:  Of 
Man’s  Soul,  ch.  ii. 

I-den  -tl-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  identifier,  from  Lat. 
fde7ifffas=identity :  «fem=the  same,  and  facio=to 
make  ;  Sp.  identificar ;  Ital.  identificare.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  the  same ;  to  combine  or  unite  so  as 
to  make  one ;  to  consider  or  represent  as  one  and 
the  same ;  to  treat  as  the  same. 

“  They  cannot  subsist  in  one  another,  or  be  identified; 
they  must  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  each  other.”— 
Law:  Enquiry,  ch.  iii. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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2.  To  determine  or  prove  the  identity  of ;  to  prove 
to  be  the  same  with  something  claimed  or  described ; 
as,  to  identify  stolen  goods. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  unite  one’s  self  or  coalesce  in  in¬ 
terests,  aims,  objects,  or  views. 

“Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the 
people.” — Burke:  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  identify  one’s  self;  to  coalesce; 
to  unite  in  interests,  aims,  objects,  or  views. 

I-dent'-I§m,  s.  [Eng,  identity) ;  -ism.]  [Iden¬ 
tity, J[[  (3).]  ^ 

I-den'-tl-ty,  s.  IF r.  identity,  from  Lat.  identita- 
tem,  accus.  of  identitas ,  from  idem,— the  same;  Sp. 
identidad ;  Ital.  identity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  identical  or  the 
same ;  sameness ;  identicalness. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  identical  with 
or  the  same  as  something  described  or  claimed ;  as, 
The  identity  of  the  stolen  goods  was  proved. 

3.  [Equation,  II.  1.] 

H  (1)  Personal  identity : 

Ontol. :  The  sameness  of  each  individual  through¬ 
out  life,  though  the  atoms  of  which  the  body  are 
composed,  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought,  are  continually  changing.  Every  act  of 
memory  is  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  personal 
identity;  to  remember  is  to  refer  a  past  state  of 
consciousness  to  the  same  subject  who  here  and 
now  recalls  it. 

(2)  Principle  of  identity : 

Ontology:  The  principle  that  every  ens  is  neces¬ 
sarily  itself  and  not  any  other  ens.  This  follows 
directly  from  the  first  principle  of  Scholastic  Phi¬ 
losophy,  sometimes  called  the  Principle  of  Contra¬ 
diction.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  and  not-be  at 
the  same  time.  (Nequit  idem  simul  esse  et  non 
esse.) 

(3)  System  of  identity : 

Hist.  <&  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  the  objective 
idealism  of  Schelling,  who  transformed  Fichte’s 
doctrine  of  the  Ego,  combining  it  with  Spinozism 
(q.  v.).  According  to  this  system,  object  and  sub¬ 
ject,  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit  are  indenti- 
cal.  [not  in  themselves,  but]  in  the  Absolute,  of 
which  they  are  manifestations.  Schelling’s  Ideal¬ 
ism  is  sometimes  known  as  Identism. 

I  '-de-6  pref.  [Idea.]  Pertaining  to  or  governed 
by  ideas. 

ideo-motion,  s. 

Phys. :  Motion  arising  from  a  dominant  idea 
[Ideo-motoe.] 

ideo-motor,  a.  Excited  or  caused  by  a  dominant 
idea. 

“The  cerebrum  responds  automatically  to  impressions 
fitted  to  excite  it  to  reflex  action,  when  from  any  cause 
the  Will  is  in  abeyance.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the  states  of 
reverie,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  &c.,  whether  spon¬ 
taneous  or  artificially  induced,  ideas  which  take  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mind,  and  from  which  it  cannot  free  itself, 
may  excite  respondent  ideo-motor  actions;  as  happens 
also  when  the  force  of  the  idea  is  morbidly  exaggerated, 
and  the  will  is  not  suspended,  but  merely  weakened,  as  in 
many  forms  of  insanity.” — Carpenter:  Mental  Physiology, 
8110. 

I’-de-6-gram,  s.  [Gr.  idea— a  semblance,  and 
gramma=  a  written  character;  Fr.  idSogramme.] 
The  same  as  Ideogeaph  (q.  v.). 

I’-de-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  idea= a  semblance,  and 
grapho— to  write,  to  describe.]  A  symbol,  char¬ 
acter,  figure,  &c.,  which  suggests  or  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  object,  without  expressing  its  name. 

“Certain  ideographs  or  picture  writings.” — Journ. 
Anthrop.  Instit.,  x.  103. 

I-d§ -6-graph  -Ic,  a.  [English  ideograph;  -ic.] 
Representing  ideas  independently  of  sounds ; 
specif,  applied  to  any  mode  of  writing  which  by 
means  of  symbols,  characters,  figures,  &c.,  suggests 
or  conveys  the  idea  of  an  object  without  expressing 
its  name.  Of  this  kind  were  the  ancient  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

“The  key  to  ideographic  writing,  once  lost,  can  never 
be  recovered.” — Brinton:  Myths  of  the  New  World,  ch.  i. 

I-de -6-graph  -Ic-9.1 ,  a.  [Eng.  ideographic ;  - al .] 
The  same  as  Ideogeafhic  (q.  v.). 

Id-e-6-graph'-ic-g.l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  ideograph¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  an  ideographic  manner;  by  way  of 
ideographs  or  ideographics. 

I-de-6-graph-ics,s.  [Ideogeaphic.]  A  system 
or  method  of  writing  in  ideographs  or  ideographic 
characters. 

1-de-og  -ru-phf,  s.  [English  ideograph;  -y.]  A 
system  of  ideographic  writing ;  a  treatise  on  writing 
in  ideographic  characters. 

“The  symbol  .  .  .  constantly  recurs  in  painted  or 
graven  ideography.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  139. 

I-de-8-log  -Ic:a.l,  a.  [Eng.  ideologiy) ;  -ical.  1 
Teaching,  pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  tenets  of  ideology  (q.  v.). 

“The  ideological  school  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
Locke.”— Cousin:  Elem.  of  Psychol,  (ed.  Henry),  p.  37. 


I-de-Ol  -6-gist,  8.  [Eng.  ideologiy ) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrines  of 
ideology, 

2.  One  who  treats  of  ideas  ;  one  who  idealizes ;  a 
theorist;  a  dreamer;  avisionary.  ( Carlyle :  Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  ii.,ch.  viii.) 

I-de-ol-6-gy,  s.  [Fr.  idSologie,  from  Gr.  idea, 
and  logos= a  discourse.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Destutt  de 
Tracy  in  his  Elements  d'  Id&ologie  (1801-4)  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Sensational 
School.  The  mind,  according  to  de  Tracy,  is 
nothing  but  sensation,  or  more  properly  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  which  sensation  is  the  exercise.  This 
sensibility  is  susceptible  of  impressions  arising  (1) 
from  the  present  action  of  objects  upon  its  organs, 
when  it  feels  simply ;  (2)  from  past  actions,  when  it 
repeats  or  recollects;  (3)  from  tilings  which  have 
relations,  and  so  maybe  compared,  when  it  judges; 
and  (4)  from  the  wants  of  the  individual,  when  it 
wills.  Thus  sensation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  objects,  manifests  itself  as  pure  perception, 
memory,  judgment,  or  will.  The  word  has  now 
come  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning,  and  its  use 
is  not  confined  to  a  particular  school. 

i-de-o-mo'-tor,  s.  [Gr.  idea,  and  Eng.  motor.] 
The  act  of  expressing  the  thoughts  in  speech  or  in 
writing,  while  the  mind  is  occupied  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence. 

I-de-6-plas -tic,  a.  [Ideoplasty.]  Of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  ideoplasty. 

i-de-6-plas  -tf ,  s.  [Gr.  idea= thought,  idea,  and 
flasse  in = to  form.]  The  transformation  of  an  idea 
into  a  physiological  reality  of  sensation  or  move¬ 
ment;  in  hypnotism,  the  physiological  realization 
of  an  idea  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  subject ; 
as,  where  he  sees  an  object  suggested  to  his  mind 
but  which  in  fact  has  no  existence,  or  where  some 
action  is  suggested  and  the  subject  is  totally  incap¬ 
able  of  refraining  from  performing  it. 

“Commonly,  it  is  the  sensation  that  gives  rise  to  the 
thought;  in  ideoplasty  it  is  the  idea  that  gives  rise  to  the 
sensation.  This  inverse  transformation  is  called  hallu¬ 
cination  when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  we  have 
habitually  given  to  suggestion  the  name  of  artificial  hal¬ 
lucination.” — Dr.  Julian  Ochorwicz:  Note  to  {Paris)  Bio¬ 
logical  Society,  June  21,  1894. 

Ide§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  idus,  a  word  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  but,  according  to  Skeat,  probably 
connected  with  Sansc.  in<Jw=the  moon.]  In  the 
ancient  Roman  Calendar,  the  13th  day  of  January, 
February.  April,  June,  August,  September,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December,  and  the  15th  day  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  October. 

id  est,  phr.  [Lat.]  That  is;  it  is  frequently 
shortened  into  i.  e. 

Id-i-oc  -r9.-S^,  s.  [Gr.  fdios=peculiar  to  one’s 
self,  one’s  own,  and  krasis= a  mixture;  Fr.  idiocra- 
sie,  idiocrase.]  A  peculiarity  of  constitution  or 
temperament;  that  temperament  or  constitution 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  person;  idiosyncrasy. 

Id-i-6-crat-Ic,  id-I-6-crat'-Ic-ul,  a.  [Idioc- 
easy.]  Peculiar  in  constitution  or  temperament; 
idiosyncratic. 

Id  -I-o-gy,  s.  [English  idio{t) ;  -cy ;  formed  as 
frequency,  from  frequent;  Greek  idioteia,  from 
idibtes.]  [Idiot.]  Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being  an 
idiot;  want  or  defect  of  understanding;  idiotcy. 

Id-I-6-e-lec-trIc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  idios=peculiar 
to  one’s  self,  and  Eng.  electric.] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  substances  which 
are  electric  by  virtue  of  their  own  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties,  or  which  manifest  electricity  in  their  natural 
state. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  becomes  electric 
by  friction. 

Id-I-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  idiographos— written  with 
one’s  own  hand.]  A  mark,  signature,  or  flourish 
peculiar  to  any  individual ;  a  trademark. 

Idd-6-graph  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  idiograph;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of  idiographs. 

Id-I-ol'-u-trjf,  s.  [Gr.  idios=peculiar  to  one’s 
self,  and latreia— worship. ]  Excessive  self-esteem ; 
the  worship  of  one’s  self. 

Id-I-6m,  *Id-I-o  -mgi,  *id-i-ome,  s.  [French 
idiome,  from  Lat.  idioma:  Gr.  idioma  =  an  idiom, 
from  idioo= to  make  one’s  own,  idios= one’s  own, 

eculiar  to  one’s  self ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  idioma.  Putten- 
„  am,  in  1589,  ranked  this  with  words  quite  recently 
introduced  into  the  language.] 

1.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language ;  a 
peculiarity  of  expression  or  phraseology ;  a  phrase 
stamped  by  the  usage  of  a  language  or  of  an  author 
with  a  signification  other  than  or  beyond  its  gram¬ 
matical  or  logical  one. 


2.  A  dialect;  a  peculiar  form  or  variety  of  lan. 
guage. 

“  But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou  alone, 

To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thy  ownt” 

Dryden:  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

3.  The  genius  or  particular  cast  of  a  language. 

Id-I-6-mat  -Ic,  Id-I-6-mat  -Ic-g.1,  a.  [Gr.  idio , 

matikos.]  [Idiom.]  Peculiar  to  a  language  or  its 
idioms;  pertaining  or  proper  to  the  particular 
genius  or  mode  of  expression  of  a  language. 

“ Idiomatic  differences  of  expression  which  flow  not 
from  the  manners,  but  from  some*  degree  of  study  and 
affectation.” — Hurd:  On  Writing  Dialogue,  (Pref.) 

Id-I-8-mat  -Ic-&l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  idiomatical; 
-ly.]  In  an  idiomatic  manner;  according  to  the 
idiom  of  a  language. 

Id-I-S-pil-thet  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  idios  =  peculiar  to 
one’s  self,  and  Eng.  pathetic.]  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  idiopathy ;  idiopathic. 

Id-I-6-path-Ic,  >  Id-I-6-path  -Ic-g.1,  a.  [Eng. 
idiopatliiy)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
idiopathy  ;  indicative  of  a  disease  not  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  any  other  disease ;  primary  ;  as,  idio¬ 
pathic  tetanus,  asthma,  or  erysipelas. 

Id-I-6-path-Ic-Ul-l^,  adv.  [Eng .  idiopathical ; 
-ly.]  In  ayi  idiopathic  manner;  not  symptomatic- 
ally. 

Id-I-op-a-thjf,  s.  [Gr.  idiopatheia,  from  idios— 
peculiar  to  one’s  self,  and  pathos  =  suffering ;  Fr. 
idiopathie.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  characteristic,  affection,  or  dis¬ 
position,  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

2.  Med. :  The  phenomena  presented  by  an  idio¬ 
pathic  disease. 

Id-I-o-re-pul'-sIve,  a.  [Greek  wfios=peculiar  to 
one’s  self,  and  Eng.  repulsive.] 

Physics:  Producing  repulsion  by  its  unaided 
action ;  as,  the  idiorepulsive  action  of  heat. 

ld-I-O-stat'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  idios— peculiar  to  one’s 
self,  and  Eng.  static.]  Possessing  one  kind  of  elec¬ 
trification  only. 

Id-I-6-syn  -crst-sy ,  s.  [Gr.  idios=private,  pecul¬ 
iar  to  one’s  self,  and  syngkrasis  =  a  mixing  or 
blending :  syn  =  together,  and  krasis  =  a  mixing  ; 
kerannymi— to  mix;  Fr.  idiosyncrasie ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
idiosincrasia.]  A  peculiarity  of  temperament  or 
constitution;  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  an  individual ;  characteristic,  suscepti¬ 
bility,  idiocrasy. 

^  Id-I-6-syn-crat  -Ic,  *Id-I-o-syn-crat’-Ick,  Id-I- 
o-s^n-crat  -Ic-3.1,  a.  [Idiosynceasy.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  idiosyncrasy;  of  peculiar  tempera¬ 
ment  or  disposition. 

“His  lordship’s  idiosyncratick  terrors,  the  terrors  of  a 
future  state.” — Warburton:  The  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii. 
(App.) 

Id  -I-Ot,  *id-e-Ot,  s.  <fe  a.  [Fr.  idiot,  from  Latin 
idiota;  Gr.  idiotes={\ )  a  man  in  private  life,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  one  occupying  an  official 
position,  it  being  presumed  that  the  highest  intellect 
and  education— nay,  all  the  education — would  be- 
found  in  the  government  service ;  (2)  an  uneducated, 
an  unlettered  man;  idios^private,  one’s  own;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  idiota. ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  (In  the  first  Greek  sense) :  A  private  person,  as 
distinguished  from  one  holding  public  office,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical. 

“S.  Austin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Scripture- 
are  sufficient  to  all  .  .  .  idiots  or  private  persons.” — 
J.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery ,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  £,  §  1. 

*2.  (In  the  second  Greek  sense) :  The  common  peo¬ 
ple  ;  an  uneducated  or  unlearned  person. 

“This  allegation  .  .  .  that  pictures  are  the  scripture 
of  idiots  and  simple  persons.” — Huntley:  Sermons  Against 
Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  A  human  being  weak  or  deficient  in  under¬ 
standing;  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  the 
intellectual  powers;  one  who  either  naturally  or 
from  sickness,  &c.,  is  weak  in  the  intellect,  so  as  to 
have  no  lucid  intervals  of  reason,  as  distinguished 
from  a  lunatic  who  has  such  lucid  intervals. 

“An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no 
understanding  from  his  nativity —  Blacks  tone :  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  i.,  oh.  8. 

H  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  a  healthy 
adult  man  is  48  oz.=3  lbs.  avoirdupois.  One  adult 
male  idiot  had  a  brain  weighing  28  oz. ;  another,  Iff 
oz.  2  dr. 

4.  A  stupid,  silly  person  ;  a  fool. 

“The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

B.  As  adj. :  Idiotic ;  suffering  from  or  afflicted 
with  idiocy  ;  like  an  idiot. 

“His  wonder  witnessed  .vith  an  idiot  laugh.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  112. 

IT  For  che  difference  between  idiot  and  fool,  see- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  h5r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine1  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  w6rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw- 


idiotcy 
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idolatry 


Id  s.  [Idioct.] 

.  Id  -I-6t-ed,  a.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ed.]  Rendered  fool¬ 
ish  or  idiotic. 

“Much befooled  and  idioted 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  590. 
Id-I-6-tha-lam  -e-as ,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  idios= one’s 
own;  thalamos=  an  inner  room,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj. 
suit.  - ece .] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  lichens,  having  shields  first  close, 
and  then  open,  and  the  nucleus  gelatinous,  made 
up  of  naked  spores.  ( Lindlsy .) 

Id  -I-b-thal  -a-mous,  a.  [Gr.  kZtos=peculiar  to 
one’s  self;  Lat.  thalam{us) ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  different  color  or  texture  from 
the  th alius.  Used  of  some  lichens. 

Id-i-Ot  -Ic,  Id-I-St’-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  idiot ;  -ic, 
•teal.  Fr.  idiotique.] 

*1.  Peculiar,  plain,  simple. 

2.  Like  or  resembling  an  idiot ;  characteristic  of 
an  idiot;  foolish,  silly. 

Id-I-ot '-Ic-ij.1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  idiotical ;  -ly.\  In 
an  idiotic  manner;  like  an  idiot;  foolishly. 

Id-I-Ot  -l-con,  s.  [Gr.  idiotikon,  neut.  of  idiotikos 
^belonging  to  a  private  man.]  A  dictionary  con¬ 
fined  to  a  particular  dialect,  or  to  the  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  one  part  of  a  country. 

Id-I-ot-Ish,  *yd-i-ot-yshe,  a.  [English  idiot; 
<ish.]  Like  an  idiot;  idiotic;  foolish. 

Id  -I-Ot-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  idiotisme,  from  Lat.  idiot- 
ismus=Qr.  idiotismos=  the  way  or  fashion  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  person.] 

1.  A  peculiarity  of  expression;  a  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  peculiar  to  a  language ;  an  idiom. 

11  Scholars  sometimes  .  .  .  give  terminations  and 

idiotisms  suitable  to  their  native  language  unto  words 
newly  invented.”. — Hale. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  idiocy. 

“The  running  that  adventure  is  the  greatest  idiotism.” 
—Hammond:  Works,  iv.  578. 

*Id  -i-6t-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ize.]  To  become 
stupid  or  idiotic. 

Id'-I-ot-lIke,  a.  [Eng.  idiot,  and  like.']  Resem¬ 
bling  an.  idiot. 

*Id'-I-Ot-r^,  s.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ry.]  Idiocy. 

Id  -I-6-type,  s.  [Gr.  fd£os=peculiar,  and  Eng. 
type.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  bodies  derived  by  re¬ 
placement  from  the  same  substance,  including  the 
typical  substance  itself.  Thus  ammonia  is  idiotypic 
with  ethylamine  and  all  other  organic  bases  derived 
from  it  by  substitution. 

Id-I-&-typ'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  idiotyp(e) ;  -ic.]  Having 
the  nature  or  character  of  an  idiotype. 

I '-die,  *i-del,  *i-dell,  *i-dil,  *y-dle,  a.  &  s. 

[A.  S.  fdeZ=vain,  empty,  useless ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ijdel=v ain ;  Dan.  idel— sheer,  mere ;  Sw.  idel= mere, 
downright;  O.  H.  Ger.  ital—e mpty,  mere;  Ger.  eitel 
=vain,  trifling.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  engaged  in  any  work  or  occupation ;  doing 
nothing ;  unoccupied,  disengaged,  inactive. 

“Children  generally  hate  to  be  idle.” — Locke:  On  Edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Free ;  not  occupied ;  leisure ;  vacant. 

“For  often  you  have  writ  to  her;  and  she  in  modesty, 

Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  X. 

3.  Not  in  use;  not  employed;  remaining  unused. 

“  The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung.” 

Milton:  Nativity. 

4.  Averse  to  labor  or  work ;  lazy,  indolent,  sloth¬ 
ful. 

5.  Useless,  empty,  vain,  ineffectual,  futile. 

“Hear  your  idle  scorns.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

*6.  Unfruitful,  unproductive,  useless,  barren. 

“  Of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

7.  Trifling,  irrelevant ;  of  no  importance ;  without 
foundation ;  unworthy  of  consideration. 

“This  idle  story  became  important.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  oh.  ii. 

*8.  Causeless. 

“And  from  Prince  Arthure  fled  with  wings  of  idle 
feare.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IIL  vi.  54. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  idle,  lazy  person. 

“An  idel  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles;  theras 
deviles  may  enter  on  every  side.” — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

2.  Indolence,  inactivity. 

♦idle-worms.  s.  pi.  Worms  which  were  supposed 
to  be  bred  in  the  fingers  of  lazy  people.  ( Beaurn . 
dt  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  iii.  1 ;  cf.  Shakesp.:  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  i.  4.) 


idle-wheel,  s.  An  idler  (q.  v.). 

Idle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Idle,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lose,  waste,  or  spend  time  in  idleness  or  in¬ 
action. 

“That  she  and  all  her  fellow-gods 
Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodes.” 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  414. 

*2.  To  float  or  move  about  aimlessly  or  lazily. 
\Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness ;  gen- 
rally  followed  by  away ;  as,  to  idle  time  away. 

*I'-dle-brained,  a.  [Eng.  idle,  and  brained.] 
Foolish,  silly. 

“Is  the  man  idle-brained  for  want  of  rest?” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey  xviii. 
♦I'-dle-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  idle,  and  headed.] 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  unreasonable. 

“The  superstitious  idleheaded  eld.” 

Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

2.  Delirious,  infatuated. 

“  Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idleheaded,  and  to  this  very 
day  stands  near  the  place  still.” — L’ Estrange. 

*I'-dle-ly,  adv.  [Idlv.] 

I  -dle-ness,  *i-del-nes,  *i-dle-nesse,  *y-del- 
nesse,  s.  [A.  S.idelnes.] 

1.  W ant  or  absence  of  occupation  or  employment ; 
the  state  of  being  unoccupied  or  at  leisure. 

“And  oftentimes  I  talked  to  him 
In  very  idleness 

Wordsworth:  Anecdote  for  Fathers. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disused ;  want  of  use  or  ex¬ 
ercise. 

“Sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  industry.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  8. 

3.  Laziness,  sloth,  indolence. 

“ Idleness  offers  up  the  soul  as  a  blank  to  the  devil.”— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

4.  Uselessness,  vainness,  unprofitableness. 

5.  Emptiness,  triviality,  insignificance,  silliness. 
*I'-dle-pat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  idle,  and  pated.]  Idle- 

headed,  emptyheaded,  stupid,  foolish. 

I’-dler,  s.  [Eng.  idl{e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  v  >  spends  his  time  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  inactivity  ;  an  idle,  lazy,  or  indolent  per¬ 
son  ;  a  sluggard.  {Cowper :  Retirement,  681.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  cog-wheel  placed  between  two  others 
to  communicate  the  motion  of  one  to  the  other.  By 
its  interposition  they  are  caused  to  rotate  in  the 
same  direction,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
geared  directly  into  each  other.  Another  descrip¬ 
tion  of  idle-wheel  is  caused  to  rest  upon  a  belt 
to  tighten  it,  to  perfect  its  adhesion  to  the  band- 
wheels  over  which  it  runs. 

2.  Naut. :  A  person  on  board  ship  who,  being  lia¬ 
ble  to  constant  day-duty,  is  not  required  to  keep 
night  watch. 

*r-dle§-bjf,  s.  [Idle,  a.]  An  idle,  lazy  person. 
*1 -dle-shlp,  *i-del-ship,  s.  [Eng.  idle;  -ship.] 
Idleness,  laziness,  sloth. 

“  Of  idelship 

He  hateth  all  the  felauship.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 
*Id-lesse,  s.  [En g.  idle;  -ess.]  Idleness. 

‘‘Idlesse  it  seems,  hath  its  mortality.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  33. 

I -dl$f,  *i-dlie,  *i-dely,  adv.  [Eng.  idl(e) ;  • ly .] 

1.  In  an  idle,  lazy,  or  indolent  manner ;  lazily. 
“Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  285. 

2.  Uselessly,  in  vain,  ineffectually,  to  no  purpose, 
vainly,  futUely,  without  effect. 

“  The  javelin  idly  fled, 

And  hissed  innoxious  o’er  the  hero’s  head.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad ,  xvii.  596. 

3.  In  a  careless,  trifling  manner;  carelessly,  friv¬ 
olously. 

“No  more  so  idly  pass  along.” 

Byron:  To  a  Youthful  Friend. 

4.  Foolishly,  unreasonably. 

“How  idly  do  they  talk!  ” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errorg,  iv.  4 

idly-busy,  a.  Busy  to  no  purpose. 

“  Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  49. 

Id-m&-ne  -3b  s.  [Gr.  idmon= skillful.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Id- 
moneidee  (q.  v.).  Range  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the 
Tertiary. 

Id-mo-ne’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  idmon(ea) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa, 
having  the  polyzoary  erect,  simple  or  branched,  the 
branches  usually  round  and  sometimes  anastomos¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  From  at  least  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  to  the  Tertiary. 


l'-dd-crage,  s.  [Greek  eido  =  I’  see,  and  krasis 
mixture,  because  of  the  resemblance  in  form  be¬ 
tween  the  crystals  and  those  of  some  other  min¬ 
erals.] 

Min.  :  A  brown,  green,  yellow,  or  pale  blue  sub¬ 
transparent  mineral,  of  vitreous  or  sub-resinous 
luster,  with  double  refraction.  Hardness,  6' 5 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  3'35  to  3’45.  Dana  calls  it  Yesuvian- 
ite,  and  divides  it  into  an  ordinary  variety,  and 
cyprine.  Under  the  first  are  ranked  Gahnite,  Fru- 
gardite,  Heteromerite,  and  Xanthite.  Found  at 
V esuvius  and  Mount  Somma. 

I'-dol,  *i-dole,  *y-dol,  s.  [Fr.  idole,  from  Lat. 
idolum,  idolon,  from  Gr.  eidolon  —  an  image,  a  like¬ 
ness,  from  eidomai  =  to  seem,  to  appear:  Ital.,  Sp. 
&  Port,  idolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  image,  a  representation  of  anything. 

“  Nor  ever  idol  seemed  so  much  alive?  ” 

Dryden:  Medal,  7. 

2.  Specif. :  An  image  worshiped  as  God ;  a  repre« 
sentation  of  divinity  ;  any  image,  figure,  or  symbol 
used  as  an  object  of  worship ;  a  false  god. 

“  The  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols.” — Psalm  xevi.  5- 

3.  A  person  or  thing  on  which  the  affections  are 
strongly  set,  or  to  which  persons  are  strongly  at¬ 
tached  ;  one  loved  or  honored  to  adoration. 

“  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  nation.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*11.  Metaph.:  A  false  notion  or  conception;  an 
enormous  opinion  or  idea;  a  fallacy. 

H  Bacon  ( Novum  Organum,  i.  51-62)  divides  the 
sources  of  error  into  (1)  Idola  Tribus  (Idols  of  the 
Tribe),  founded  on  human  nature  in  general;  (2) 
Idola  Specus  (Idols  of  the  Cave),  springing  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual ;  (3)  Idola 
Fori  (Idols  of  the  Forum),  arising  from  language 
and  social  intercourse ;  and  (4)  Idola  Theatri  ( Idols 
of  the  Theater),  or  the  deceptions  which  have 
arisen  from  the  dogmas  of  different  schools. 

idol-fire,  s.  A  fire  burned  on  the  altar  of  an  idol. 
( Tennyson :  Love  Thou  Thy  Land.) 
idol-god,  s.  A  false  god ;  an  idol. 

“Marcellinus  .  .  .  preserved  his  life  by  sacrificing 
to  the  idol-gods.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

idol-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Ampullaria,  called  also  the 
Apple  Snail. 

idol-worship,  s.  The  worship  of  idols  or  false 
gods ;  idolatry. 

*i-dol-as-tre,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  idolater. 

“An  idolastre  peradventure  ne  hath  not  but  o  maumet 
or  two.” — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

B.  As  adj.:  Idolatrous.  {Hudson:  Judith  iv. 358.) 

I-doI  -3-ter,  s.  [Fr.  idoldtre ;  Ital.  idolatro;  Sp. 
idolatra,  idolatro;  Lat .  idololatres,  from  Gr .  eidol- 
olatres,  from  eidolon=  an  image,  and  latris= a  serv¬ 
ant.] 

1.  One  who  worships  idols ;  one  who  pays  divine 
honors  to  images,  figures,  or  representations  made 
by  hands  ;  a  worshiper  of  false  gods  ;  a  pagan. 

“ Idolater  is  also  Greke,  and  the  English  an  image- 
servant.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  424. 

*2.  One  who  idolizes  or  admires  greatly;  an 
adorer. 

“  Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.” — Hurd. 
l-dol'-a-tress,  s.  [Eng.  idolater ;  -ess.]  A  female 
worshiper  of  idols.  {Milton:  P.L.,  i.  445.) 

*I-d6-lat-rIc-3l,  «•  [Eng.  idolatry;  c  connect¬ 
ive  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  idolatry. 

“No  idolatrieal  sacrifice.” — Hooper. 
I-dol’-3-trIze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  idolatr{y) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  practice  idolatry;  to  worship 
idols. 

“All  that  honor  thee  idolatrize.” 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond, 

B.  Trans. :  To  adore ;  to  worship,  as  an  idol. 

I-d5l -3-trofis,  a.  [Eng.  idolatr{y) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idolatry  ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

2.  Given  to  or  practicing  idolatry;  worshiping 
idols.  {Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  444.) 

3.  Consisting  in  or  of  the  nature  of  an  excessive 
attachment  or  reverence ;  as,  an  idolatrous  venera¬ 
tion  for  antiquity. 

I-dol-ft-trous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  idolatrous;  -ly.] 
In  an  idolatrous  manner ;  with  excessive  reverence, 
veneration,  or  attachment. 

“  Miserable  Indians  idolatrously  adoring  their  devilish 
pagodes.” — Bp.  Hall:  Character  of  Man. 

I-dol  -3-tr^,  *i-dol-a-trie,  s.  [Fr.  idolatrie, 
from  Low  Lat.  idolatria,  a  shortened  form  of 
idololatria,  from  Gr.  eidololatreia,  from  eidolons 
an  image;  latreia= service.] 


btfil,  bby;  ptfut,  Jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin.  tench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion.  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


idolify 
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ignitible 


1.  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  hands  to  represent  divinity,  or  of 
any  inanimate  object;  the  worship  of  false  gods ; 
paganism. 

“  Idolatrie  is  Greeke,  and  the  English  is  image-service.” 
—Tyndall:  Works,  p.  424. 

*2.  An  idol;  a  false  god. 

“Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 

And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  418. 

3.  Excessive  veneration  for  or  attachment  to  any 
person,  object,  or  thing.  ( Shakesp .:  Two  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Verona,  iv.  4.) 

IT  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  idolatry  or 
anthropomorphism  is  the  fifth  of  six  progressive 
stages  in  the  history  of  religion.  [God.] 

(1)  Ethnic:  The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  the  modern  Chinese,  Burmese, 
Hindus,  &c.,  are  all  in  that  fifth  stage  of  religious 
development. 

(2)  Jewish:  In  all  countries  where  idolatry  exists, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  uneducated  to  worship  the 
idol  as  if  it  were  a  deity,  while  the  more  enlightened 
employ  it  simply  as  an  imagined  aid  in  adoring  an 
unseen  God.  Many  of  the  denunciations  against 
idolatry  in  Isaiah’s  prophecies  are  leveled  chiefly 
at  the  first  of  these  (xlii.  17,  xliv.  10-17)  ;  but  some 
censure  also  the  higher  form  (xl.  18-25).  When 
Aaron  made  the  golden  calf,  he  proclaimed  a  feast, 
not  to  it,  but  to  Jehovah.  This  was  on  his  part  the 
higher  form  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5),  but  the  people  said, 
“These  be  thy  gods,”  and  worshiped  the  calf  itself 
(xxxii.  4,  8).  The  second  commandment  is  directed 
against  idolatry. 

(3)  Christian:  Images  had  been  introduced  into 
the  various  churches  about  A.  D.  300  for  instruction 
only :  gradually  they  began  to  be  worshiped. 
About  726  a  controversy  arose  with  regard  to  their 
use.  The  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  issued  edicts 
against  them,  and  carried  them  out  with  relentless 
rigor  in  736.  Between  the  doll  of  a  girl  and  the  idol 
of  a  worshiper  there  is  a  close  affinity,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  restoration  of  image-wor¬ 
ship  was  brought  about  by  the  Empress  Irene  in 
780.  The  second  Council  of  N ice  sanctioned  them  in 
787.  But  in  the  modern  Greek  Church,  pictures  in¬ 
stead  of  actual  images  are  used.  The  latter  are 
employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Most 
Protestant  Churches  exclude  them  from  their  places 
of  worship,  or,  if  they  admit  them,  do  so  only  for 
ornament.  [Iconoclast.] 

I-dol'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  idol,  s. ;  i  connective,  and 
Lat.  fio,  used  as  passive  of  facio= to  make.]  To 
make  an  idol  of .  ( Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxliv.) 
*i-dol-ish,  a  [Eng.  idol;  -is7i.]  Idolatrous. 

“  They  have  stuffed  their  idolish  temples  with  the  waste¬ 
ful  pillage  of  your  estates.” — Milton:  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii.  (Cone.) 

*I  -d6l-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  idol;  -ism.'] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols  ;  idolatry.  ( Sylvester :  The 
Decay,  518.) 

2.  vain  opinions,  fancies. 

“How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolisms,  traditions,  paradoxes?” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  234. 

♦l'-dol-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  idol;  -ist.]  A  worshiper  of 
idols  ;  an  idolater.  ( Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  453.) 
I  -dol-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  idol;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  worship  as  an  idol ;  to  pay  divine  honors 
to ;  to  make  an  idol  of. 

2.  To  pay  excessive  veneration  or  reverence  to  ;  to 
love  to  excess. 

“  To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  410. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  idolatry;  to  worship 
idols. 

i  -dol-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  idoliz(e) ;  - er .]  One  who 
idolizes ;  one  who  loves  or  venerates  to  excess. 

“Though  I  be  not  such  an  idolizei  of  antiquity.” — 
Warburton:  To  Hurd,  let.  48. 

i-dol’-6-clast,  s.  [Gr.  eidolon—  an  image,  and 
klastes= a  breaker :  klad— to  break.]  An  iconoclast 
(fl.  v.). 

I-dol-6-graph  -iC-al,  a.  [Eng.  idol,  s. ;  o  con¬ 
nective,  and  graphical.]  Treating  of  idols  or  idol¬ 
atry.  ( Southey :  Letters,  iii.  532.) 

*I  -d6l-ous,  *i-dol-ouse,  a.  [Eng.  idol;  -ous.] 
Idolatrous. 

“When  such  an  image  or  idolouse  prince  is  thus  up  set.” 
—Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

*x-d6  -ne-0us,  a.  [Lat.  idoneus.]  Pit,  proper, 
suitable ;  adapted  for  a  particular  purpose. 

“Some  other  fit  mineral  water,  or  idoneous  liquor.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  iv.  806. 

I-do-the'-Sl,  s.  [Lat.=  (in  Mythol.)  a  daughter  of 
Proteus,  who  aided  Menelaus  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Idothe- 
idse  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  Box-Slaters  (q.  v-). 

2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cape  Liliace®. 


i-do-the -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  idothe(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.:  A  family  of  Cursorial  Isopoda.  It  consists 
of  small,  elongated,  marine  crustaceans,  having 
the  posterior  abdominal  feet  modified  into  a  pair  of 
flat  appendages,  and  the  outer  antennae  often  very 
long. 

id  -ri-u-lin,  Id-rl-a-llne,  s.  [Idbialite.] 

Chemistry : 

1.  (Of  both  forms) :  C49H23O.  A  white  crystalline 
substance,  extracted  from  idrialite.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  by  dry  distillation  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  boiling  the 
mineral  in  oil  of  turpentine,  the  liquid  on  cooling 
depositing  impure  idrialin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
even  on  boiling,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  best  solvent  is  oil  of  turpentine  or 
amylic  alcohol.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  an 
intense  blue  color  is  formed;  with  nitric  acid  an 
insoluble  red  powder  is  produced.  Idrialin  was 
long  supposed  to  be  a  hydrocarbon,  but  it  is  now 
proved  to  contain  oxygen. 

2.  ( Of  the  form  idrialine) :  [Idbialite.] 
Id’-ri-(il-lte,  subst.  [Named  from  the  mines  of 

Idria,  in  Carinthia ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  crystallized  white  mineral.  Composition  : 
Carbon,  94'5-94'8;  hydrogen,  5-l-5'5.  Called  also 
Idrialine. 

I’-dyl,  l'-dyll,  s.  [Lat.  idyllium;  from  Greek 
eidyllion—  a  short,  descriptive,  pastoral  poem  ;  eidos 
=form,  resemblance,  figure ;  Fr .idylle;  Ital.  idillio; 
Sp.  idilio.]  A  short  poem,  the  subject,  or  at  least 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  which,  is  a  simple 
description  of  pastoral  nature,  life,  and  scenery,  or 
of  events  in  pastoral  life  ;  as  the  idylsoi  Theocritus 
among  the  ancients ;  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village, 
&c. 

If  Tennyson  has  given  the  name  “Idylls”  to  a 
series  of  poems  founded  on  incidents  in  the  Arthu¬ 
rian  legend. 

I-dyl  -lIc,  a.  [En g.idyl;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  idyls ;  of  the  nature  of  an  idyl ;  descriptive  of 
pastoral  life  or  scenery. 

I.  e.,  phr.  [Lat.  id  est.]  A  contraction  for  id  est 
=that  is.  that  is  to  say. 

if,  *ef,  *gef,  *gif,  *giff,  *yif,  *yf,  conj.  [A.  S. 
gif;  cogn.  with  Icel.  ef,  if;  Dut.  of;  O.  Fries,  ief, 
gef,  ef,  of;  O.  Sax.  ef,  of:  Goth,  iba,  ibai;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ibu,  ipu,  upi,  upa ;  Ger.  oh ;  Wei.  o.  Horne 
Tooke’s  plausible  guess  that  the  A.  S.  gif  is  the 
imperative  mood  of  gif an=  to  give,  has  no  founda¬ 
tion,  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  results  of  com¬ 
parative  philology.] 

1.  A  hypothetical  particle,  introducing  a  con¬ 
ditional  sentence,  and=suffering  or  granting  that, 
in  case  that,  allowing  that. 

“If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord. 

If!  talk’st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  f  Thou  art  a  traitor.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

2.  Whether. 

“  In  doubt  if  best  were,  as  it  was.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  98. 

IT  If  was  formerly  frequently  followed  by  that. 
l’-faith  ,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  in  faith.]  In 
faith,  indeed,  truly. 

lg-gi-siir'-Ic,  o.  [Fr.  igasur,  from  the  Pegu  name 
of  St.  Ignatius-bean  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  [Igna¬ 
tius.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  St.  Ignatius- 
bean,  or  from  nux  vomica. 

igasuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  acids  combined  with  strych¬ 
nine  and  brucine  in  the  St.  Ignatius-bean  and  in 
nux  vomica.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  small, 
hard,  granular  crystals,  which  have  a  sour  astrin¬ 
gent  taste,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

Ig-^-siir'-Ine,  s.  [Fr.  igasur ;  -ine.]  [Igasubic.] 
Chem. :  An  alkaloid  discovered  in  1853  by  Desnoix, 
in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  strychnine  and 
brucine  had  been  precipitated  by  lime.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  feathery  groups  of  white  silky  needles, 
which  have  the  bitter  taste  and  poisonous  proper¬ 
ties  of  strychnine  and  brucine.  The  crystals  are 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  By  treatment  with 
hot  water,  and  fractional  distillation,  igasurine 
yields  nine  distinct  bases,  all  crystalline,  bitter,  and 
poisonous.  It  resembles  brucine  in  its  behavior 
toward  re-agents. 

ig-lefj'-l-a-site,  s.  [Named  from  Iglesias,  a  town 
in  Sardinia.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cerussite  (q.  v.). 

Ig’-lo-Ite,  lg’-llte,  s.  [From  Iglo,  in  Transylva¬ 
nia,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Aeagonite  (q.  v.). 

Ig'-loo,  s.  [Esquimaux.] 

1.  A  hut,  usually  of  a  circular  form,  made  of 
snow.  [Snow-house.] 

2.  An  excavation  made  by  a  seal  in  the  snow  over 
its  breathing-hole,  for  the  protection  of  its  young. 


*Ig-na’-r5,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  ignarus-ifmo- 
rant.]  An  ignorant  person,  a  blockhead- 

“It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  ignaroes  to  chal¬ 
lenge  this  for  Popery.” — Mountagu:  Appeale  to  Ccesar, 
ch.  xxxi. 

Ig-na’-ti-us  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Ignatius  Loyola , 
founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.]  (See  the  etym. 
and  the  compound.) 

Ignatius-bean,  s. 

Bot.:  The  seeds  of  the  so-called  Ignatia  amara; 
but  the  genus  Ignatia  is  now  given  up,  having  been 
founded  on  fragments  of  two  different  plants  not 
akin  to  each  other.  St.  Ignatius-beans,  called  in 
parts  of  India  Papeeta,  have  been  given  in  cases  of 
cholera,  but,  if  an  overdose  be  taken,  giddiness 
and  convulsions  will  ensue.  They  are  supposed  to 
come  from  a  species  of  Strychnos,  perhaps  S.  mul¬ 
tiflora. 

Ig'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  igneus,  from  ignis= fire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of 
fire ;  fiery,  emitting  fire,  resembling  fire. 

“Those  igneous  corpuscles  that  flow  from  the  sun,  or 
both  of  them.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  223. 

2.  Bot.:  Flame-colored,  very  lively  scarlet,  fiery 
red. 

3.  Geol. :  Applied  to  rocks  believed  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  fire.  They  include  the  Volcanic 
and  Plutonic  rocks  (q.  v.). 

igneous-action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  action  of  fire  or  of  great  heat.  Igne¬ 
ous-action  is  the  antagonistic  power  to  aqueous- 
action.  While  the  latter,  if  left  uncounteracted, 
would  tend  to  wash  away  all  land  grain  by  grain  01 
fragment  by  fragment,  and  deposit  it  in  the  sea, 
igneous-action  heaves  it  up  again. 

igneous- causes,  s.  pi.  Chiefly  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes. 

lg  nes  -gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ignescens,  pr.par.  01 
ignesco—  to  become  fire;  ignis— fire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck, 
as  with  steel ;  scintillating. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  body  which  emits  sparks ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  stone  or  mineral  which  emits  sparks  when 
struck,  as  with  iron  or  steel. 

Hg-nIc  -6-liSt,  s.  [Lat.  igms=fire ;  colo— to  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -isfi]  One  who  worships  fire ;  a 
fire-worshiper. 

*Ig-nIf-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ignifer:  from  ignis= 
fire,  fero=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  fire. 

*ig-nlf-lfl-0us,  a.  [Lat.  ignifluus;  from  ignis— 
fire,  fluo— to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Flowing 
with  fire. 

*ig'-ni-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ignis=dve,  and facio  (pass. 
fio)—  to  make.]  To  form  into  fire. 

“The  ignified  part  of  matter  was  formed  into  the  body 
of  the  sun.” — Stukeley:  Palceogra.  Sacra,  p.  20. 

*Ig-nig'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ignigenus,  from  ignis= 
fire,  and gigno  (perf.  t.  genui) = to  bege t,  to  produce.] 
Produced  by  fire. 

*Ig-nip’-6-tfn§e,  s.  [Lat.  ignis = fire,  and  poten- 
t ia.=power.]  Power  over  fire. 

lg-nip  -o-tcnt,  a.  [Lat.  ignipotens:  ignis= fire, 
and  pofew,s= powerful.]  Presiding  or  having  rule 
over  lire ;  fiery. 

“  It  drives,  ignipotent,  through  every  vein.” 

Savage:  On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady. 

lg’-nis  f  at'-tl-us,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.=foolish  fire ;  Fr. 
feu  follet.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Meteor.:  A  flame-like  meteor  floating  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  in  marshes,  above 
burial-grounds,  or  other  places  where  there  is 
decaying  animal  matter.  When  approached,  it,  as 
a  rule,  appears  to  recede.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
phosphureted  or  carbureted  hydrogen  escaping  from 
decaying  bodies,  &c. 

“Not  even  an  ignis  fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  vain,  illusory. 

“An  ignis-fatuus  gleam  of  love?” 

Byron;  To  a  Youthfid  Friend. 

ig  nite',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ignitus,  pa.  par.  of  ignio 
=to  set  on  fire.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to  render 
luminous  or  red  by  heat. 

“Ye  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warme  weather 
had  even  ignited  the  aire.”— Evelyn:  Memoirs  (Sept.,  1666). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fire ;  to  become  luminous  or 
red  with  heat. 

lg-nit'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ignit(e)  ,*  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  ignited  or  set  on  fire ;  inflammable. 

“Now  such  bodies  as  strike  fire  have  sulphureous  or 
ignitible  parts  within,  them.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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lg-nr-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignitus,  pa.  par.  of 
ignio— to  set  on  fire.] 

1.  The  act  of  igniting,  kindling,  or  setting  on  fire. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ignited,  kindled,  or  set  on 
fire. 

3.  Elec.  Act  of  igniting  by  electric  spark.  See 
Jump-Spark. 

Ig-nT-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ignitus=to  set  on  fire.] 

Mil. :  A  contrivance  for  igniting  the  powder  in  a 
torpedo  and  the  like. 

*ig-mv'-6-mous,  a.  [Lat.  ignivomus,  from  ignis 
=fire,  and  vomo=  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  or  belching 
out  fire. 

“The  volcanos  and  ignivomous  mountains.” — Derham: 
Fhysico-Theol.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

ig-no-bil'-I-ty,  *ig-no-byl-y-tie,  s.  [Lat .igno- 
bilitas ,  from  ignobilis= mean,  ignoble;  Fr.  ignobil¬ 
ity;  Ital.  ignobilita,  ignobilta;  Sp.  ignobilidad .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  Deing  ignoble  ;  ignobleness ; 
humbleness  or  meanness  of  birth. 

ig-no  -ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  ignobilis,  from 
f-=tn-=not,  and  *gnobilis,  nobilis— noble  ;  Ital.  igno- 
bile;  Sp.  ignobil.  ] 

1.  Of  low,  humble,  or  mean  birth ;  not  noble,  not 
illustrious. 

“So  void  of  pity  is  the  ignoble  crowd.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccl. 

2.  Mean,  base,  despicable. 

“His  nature  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble." — Macaulay: 
H ist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Worthless, useless. 

4.  Humble. 

“The  ftian  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 

And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  265. 

ig-no  -ble,  v.  t.  [Ignoble,  a.]  To  make  ignoble 
pr  mean  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  dishonor. 

“ Ignobling  many  shores  and  points  of  lands  by  ship¬ 
wreck.” — Bacon:  Disc,  in  Praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ig-no  -ble-ness,  *ig-no-ble-nesse,  s.  [English 

ignoble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
ignoble ;  meanness,  humbleness  ;  want  of  dignity. 

“  The  ignoblenesse  of  a  servant.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  disc.  3. 

Ig-no '-bl^,  adt>.  [Eng.  ignobl(e) ';  -ly.]  In  an  ig¬ 
noble,  mean,  base,  or  dishonorable  manner ;  meanly, 
humbly,  basely. 

“To  die  a  prince— or  live  a  slave — 

Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  !” 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

Ig-nb-mln'-I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  ignominieux,  from  Lat. 
ignominiosus,  from  ignominia— ignominy,  disgrace.] 

1.  Marked  with  disgrace  or  ignominy  ;  shameful, 
disgraceful,  infamous. 

“The  Romans  in  this  ignominious  state  return  to 
Rome.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1856),  ii.  447. 

2.  Despicable,  disgraceful;  deserving  of  igno¬ 
miny. 

3.  Expressive  of  contempt ;  contemptuous,  humil¬ 
iating. 

“The  ignominious  judgment  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  Pastoral  Letter.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

Ig-nb  mm’-l-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ignominious ; 
,-ly. J  In  an  ignominious  manner;  disgracefully, 
shamefully,  contemptibly. 

“In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  ignominiously.” — 
Johnson:  Life  of  Rowe. 

Ig-no-mln-jf,  *ig-no-min-ie,  s.  [Fr.  ignominie, 
from  Lat.  ignominia,  from  i-=m-=not,  and  *gno- 
men1nomen=name,  renown ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ignominia.'] 

1.  Public  disgrace  or  shame ;  reproach,  dishonor, 
infamy. 

“The  ignominy  and  shame  that  was  cast  upon  them.” — 
Banyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

|  2.  An  act  deserving  disgrace  ;  an  ignominious  act. 

3.  Ignominious  treatment. 

*Ig-no  -ml-ous,  a.  [Formed  from  ignomy,  with 
!  suff.  -ous,  or  shortened  from  ignominious  for  the 
sake  of  the  meter.]  Ignominious,  disgraceful. 
( Peele :  Prol.toSir  Clyomon.) 

*Ig  -no-mf ,  8.  [Prob.  only  a  misreading  for  igno¬ 
miny.]  Ignominy,  disgrace,  dishonor. 

“  Hence,  broker-lackey,  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life.”  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  v.  10. 

I  Ig-n&-ra’-mus,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  first  person  pi.  pr. 

1  indie,  of  ignoro— to  be  ignorant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Law;  (See  extract.) 

“  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they 
think  it  a  groundless  accusation,  they  used  formerly  to 
indorse  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  ‘  ignoramus  ’ ;  or,  we  know 
!  nothing  of  it ;  intimating,  that  though  the  facts  might 
possibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear  to  them  ;  but 
now  they  assert  in  English,  more  absolutely,  ‘not  a  true 
bill’;  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  ‘not  found.’” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 


2.  An  ignorant  fellow ;  a  stupid  Blockhead. 

“Wronged  by  those  who  would  make  him  such  an  igno¬ 
ramus.” — Jortin:  Eccles.  History,  an.  527. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Ignorant,  stupid,  blockhead. 

“Let  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires.” 

Dryden:  Prol.  to  Duke  of  Guise. 

Ig  -no-range,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignorantia,  from 
ignorans,  pr.  par.  of  ignoro— to  be  ignorant;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ignorancia ;  Ital.  ignoranza.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  learning  or  knowledge  in  general  or 
with  respect  to  any  particular  subject. 

2.  A  state  of  not  being  cognizant  or  aware  of  any¬ 
thing;  inacquaintance. 

3.  An  act  committed  through  ignorance  or  inad¬ 
vertence. 

“Forgive  us  all  our  sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances.” 
— Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Litany. 

4.  Stupidity,  foolishness. 

“The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly,  and  ignorance .” 
— Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

II.  Roman  Theol. :  The  absence  of  knowledge  in 
one  capable  of  acquiring  it.  It  is  of  two  kinds: 
1.  Vincible — (1)  Simple,  when  some,  but  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  pains  are  taken  to  remove  it ;  (2)  Crass,  when 
scarcely  any  means  are  used;  and  (3)  Affected, 
when  a  person  wishes  to  be  ignorant,  in  order  to 
sin  more  freely.  2.  Invincible,  which  is  held  to 
excuse  alogether  from  sin,  since  no  moral  guilt  can 
be  incurred  without  an  intention,  direct  or  remote, 
of  violating  the  divine  law.  ( Addis  dt  Arnold.) 

*Ig'-n6-r3,n-$5f,  *Ig-no-raun-cy,  s.  [Lat.  igno¬ 
rantia.]  Ignorance. 

“  Rocked  in  blyndnes  and  ignorauncy.”  —  Tyndall: 
Workes,  p.  157. 

Ig  -no-rant,  *ig-no-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ignorant, 
from  Lat.  ignorans,  pr.  par.  of  ignoro=to  be  igno¬ 
rant;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  ignorante.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Destitute  of  knowledge  in  general  or  on  any 
particular  subject ;  uninstructed,  uninformed,  un¬ 
learned,  untaught,  unlettered,  illiterate. 

“  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant.” — Psalm  lxxiii.  22. 

*2.  Unacquainted,  unconscious. 

“  Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.” 

Dryden.  (  Todd. ) 

3.  Dull,  silly,  simple,  stupid. 

“Either  you  are  ignorant  or  seem  so  craftily.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*4.  Not  known;  hidden,  undiscovered. 

“  Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  !t  not 
In  ignorant  concealment.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*5.  Done  unconsciously  or  inadvertently. 

“  What  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed?” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*B.  As  subst. :  An  ignorant,  untaught,  or  illiterate 
person  ;  one  unlettered  or  unskilled. 

“Till  we  know  the  first  springs  of  natural  motions  we 
are  still  but  ignorants.”  —  Glanvill:  Scepsis  Soientiflca, 
ch.  xxi. 

V  Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term  ;  it  includes 
any  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
consequently  includes  the  other  terms,  illiterate, 
unlearned,  and  unlettered,  which  express  different 
degrees  of  ignorance. 

Ig-no-ran-tIne§,  s.pl.  [Fr.  ignorantins,  from 
ignorant  (Littri).  Either  a  corruption  of  Yontains 
(from  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen) ,  or  from  the  rule,  which 
their  founder  strictly  enforced,  that  none  of  them 
should  learn  Latin  (Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson :  Christian 
Brothers ,  p. 5,  note).] 

Religious  Orders:  A  term  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  applied  to  the  members  of  a  religious 
society  of  men  living  in  community,  founded  in 
1(580,  by  the  Ven.  J.  B.  de  la  Salle,  canon  of  Rheims, 
for  the  spread  of  education  among  the  poor.  Their 
title  is  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or,  shortly, 
Christian  Brothers.  (McClintock  dk  Strong.) 

Ig  -no-rant-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  ignorant;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Obscurantism  (q.  v.). 

Ig-no- rant-Ist,  8.  [Eng.  ignorant; -ist.]  The 
same  as  Obscurantist  (q.  v.). 

Ig'-nS-rant-ljf,  *ig-no-raunt-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
ignorant;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  ignorant  manner ;  without  knowledge, 
instruction,  or  information. 

“  We  sometimes  mistake  his  blunders  for  beauties,  and 
are  so  ignorantly  fond  as  to  copy  them.” — Watts. 

2.  Without  intention ;  inadvertently ;  through 
ignorance  or  inacquaintance. 

ig-n6-ra'-ti-o  (ti  as  shl)  e-len'-cM,  phr.  [Lat.] 

Logic :  An  overlooking  of  an  adversary’s  counter- 
positior  to  an  argument. 


lg-nbre',  v.  t.  [Fr.  ignorer,  from  Lat.  ignoro=to 
be  ignorant:  i-  =in-  =not,  and  the  root  gno,  seen  in 
*gnosco,  nosco— to  know;  Sp.  &  Port,  ignorar;  Ital. 
ignorare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Not  to  know  ;  to  be  ignorant  of. 

“  Rather  to  ignore  the  being  of  God  than  deny  it.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  56. 

2.  To  pass  over  without  notice ;  to  disregard ;  to 
leave  out  of  account ;  to  act  as  if  one  were  ignorant 
of ;  as,  to  ignore  facts. 

II.  Law :  To  throw  out  as  unsupported  by  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence.  [Bill,  s.  B.  I.  2  (8).] 

*Ig-nore'-mqnt,  s.  [Eng.  ignore;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  ignoring ;  the  state  of  being  ignored. 

*Ig-nos'-gI-ble,  a.  [  Latin  ignoscibilis,  from 
ignosco= to  pardon.]  Capable  of  pardon  ;  pardon¬ 
able. 

*Ig-  note1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ignotus:  i-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  gnotus,  notus— known .  ] 

A.  Asadj.:  Unknown. 

“Such  very  ignote  and  contemptible  pretenders.”— 
Phillips. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  unknown  person ;  one  of  little  or 
no  importance.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  XU.) 

Ig-uan-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Sp.,  from  Carib  yuana,  a 
word  used  by  Oviedo,  A.  D.  1525.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Iguanid®. 
The  teeth  are  three-lobed,  placed  in  the  inner  edge 
of  the  jaw ;  the  body  and  the  head  compressed ;  the 
palate  mostly  toothed;  the  throat  with  a  pendu¬ 
lous  dewlap,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed.  The 
Common  American  Iguana  is  yellowish-green  above, 
marbled  with  pure  green,  the  tailed  ringed  with 
brown.  It  has  a  crest  of  large  dorsal  spines..  It  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  long.  It  is  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Its  flesh  is  delicious,  but 
unwholesome.  It  lives  chiefly  on  trees.  There  are 
many  other  species. 

ig-uan  -I-dse  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c., 
iguan(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  reptiles,  order  Lacertilia.  The 
tongue  is  short  and  thick,  the  eyes  with  round 
pupils,  the  scales  imbricated,  those  on  the  belly 
small  and  rhombic.  Feet  adapted  for  walking;  toes 
unequal.  Tail  with  more  or  less  distinct  whorls  of 
scales,  which  are  commonly  spinous.  Found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Known  genera  about 
sixty;  species  fifty  or  more. 

Ig-uan  -o-don  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c., 
iguan(a).  and  Gr.  odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  &  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Iguan- 
odontid®  (q.  v.).  The  teeth  resemble  those  of 
Iguana.  The  forefeet  are  comparatively  small,  the 
hinder  ones  large.  The  animal  seems  to  have 
walked  on  the  hind  legs,  thus  making  an  approach 
to  birds.  The  species  Iguanodon  mantelli,  called 
after  Dr.  Mantell,  the  discoverer  of  the  genus,  was 
found  near  Maidstone,  England,  in  the  Kentish  Rag 
or  Lower  Greensand  and  Marine  Limestone.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mantell  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  long. 

Ig-uan-6-don -tl-dae  (u  as  w),  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 

iguanodon ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Dinosauria.  The  maxillary 
and  mandibular  teeth  have  obtuse  sub-triangular 
crowns,  the  surface  of  the  enamel  being  ridged  on 
one  or  both  sides.  The  crowns  of  the  teeth  are 
worn  down  by  mastication.  There  is  no  dermal 
armor.  Genera  Iguanodon,  Hypsilophodon,  <fcc. 
(Huxley,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  34,  35.) 

ill '-ram,  s.  [Arab.]  The  dress  worn  by  Moham¬ 
medan  pilgrims,  consisting  in  the  case  of  men  of 
two  scarves,  one  folded  round  the  loins,  and  the 
other  thrown  over  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  in  the 
case  of  women,  of  a  cloak  enveloping  the  whole 
body. 

I.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Jesus  (Gr.  iesous ), 
the  long  e  in  Greek  having  the  appearance  of  H.  V 
To  mark  the  contraction,  the  abbreviation  was  for¬ 
merly  written  IHC  (Greek  C=S),  which  in  later 
times  became  IHS.  The  H  being  misunderstood, 
the  idea  arose  that  IHS  meant  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator=Jesus  Savior  of  Men,  and  the  mark  of 
contraction  over  the  H,  being  thus  rendered  un¬ 
meaning,  was  turned  into  a  cross,  as  on  modern 
altar-cloths. 

il— ,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  prefix  irv 
(Lat.  in)  when  followed  by  l. 

Il-de-fon -§Ite,  s.  [From  Ildefonso,  in  Spain, 

where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.  v.). 

*Ile  (1),  s.  [ Aisle. ]  An  aisle  or  passage  in  a 
church  or  public  building. 

lie  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  egl= a  mote,  a  piece  of  straw; 
Ger.  egel,  achel.]  An  ear  of  corn. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dgL 
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♦lie  (3),  s.  [Lat.  ih'a=the  flanks,  the  groin.]  The 
small  intestines. 

“Men  and  sheepe  have  the  small  guts  called  lactes, 
through  which  the  meat  passeth;  in  others  it  is  named 
ile.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  ck.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Il'-e-ac,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ile(um) ;  Eng.  suff. -ac.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ileum  (q.  v.).  Some¬ 
times  written,  but  less  properly,  iliac, 
ileac-passion,  s. 

Path.  ."Obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Called  also 
Ileus  and  Volvulus.  [Obstruction.] 

Il-e-0  -,  pref.  [Lat.  ilia— the  flanks.]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ileum  (q.  v.). 

ileo-csecal,  ileo-colic,  a. 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  ileum  and  the  colon. 
There  is  an  ilio-colic  artery. 

Ileo-colic  valve : 

Anat. :  A  valve  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and 
the  small  intestines, 
ileo-typhus,  s. 

Path. :  The  same  as  Enteric  Fever. 

Il-e-6-dIc  -ty-on,  s.  [Pref.  ileo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
diktyon=  a  fishing-net.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  sub¬ 
order  Phalloidei.  Its  jelly-like  volva  is  eaten  in 
New  Zealand. 

Il'-e-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  eileo— to  roll.] 

Anat. :  The  portion  of  the  small  intestines  com¬ 
municating  with  the  larger  intestine.  It  is  formed 
by  one  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  pouch  or  diverticulum  from  the  main 
tube. 

Il'-e-us,  s.  [Lat.  ileos:  Gr.  eileos,  from  Gr.  eileo 
=to  twist  or  contract.]  [Ileac-passion.] 

I- lex,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  oak,  probably  Quercus 
ilex .] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Aquifoliaceee  or  Ilicinem  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  four  or  five  parted,  persistent ;  corolla  rotate, 
stamens  four ;  drupe  globose,  with  four  stones,  or  a 
four  and  five  celled  stone.  Known  species  145 ; 
chiefly  South  American.  Ilex  aquifolium  is  the  com¬ 
mon  holly.  I.  paraguensis,  I.  gongonha,  I.  theezans, 
a  Brazilian  plant,  are  used  for  tea  ;  the  leaves  of  I. 
paraguensis  and  the  fruits  of  I.  macoucoua  are  used 
as  dyes.  A  decoction  of  I.  vomitoria  is  the  “  black 
drink  ’  ’  taken  by  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  beginning 
of  their  councils. 

II- i-ac  (1),  *Il-r-g,C-9.1,  a.  [Ilium.]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ilia.  There  are  an  iliac  artery  fascia, 
fossa,  &c. 

iliac-crest,  s. 

Anat. .  The  upper  margin  of  the  ilium, 
iliac-region,  s. 

Anat. :  One  or  other  of  two  regions,  the  right  and 
left  iliac,  separated  by  the  hypogastric  one,  the 
three  together  constituting  the  lowest  of  the  three 
abdominal  zones, 
til  -I-ac  (2) ,  a.  [Ileac. ] 
iliac-passion,  s.  [Ileac-passion.] 
il-i-ac  (3),  a.  [Gr.  Iliakos— Trojan ;  concerning 
the  Iliad.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  ancient 
Ilium  or  the  Trojan  War.  ( Gladstone  in  Annan- 
dale.) 

i-ir-3.c-al,  o.  [Iliac  (1).] 

l-ll  -g,-cus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Iliac  (1).] 

Anat.:  One  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
!l  -I-ad,  s.  [Lat.  Ilias  (genit.  Iliadis),  from  Gr. 
Bias  (genit.  Biados),  from  Ilios= the  city  of  Ilus  or 
Troy,  named  after  Bos,  the  grandfather  of  Priam, 
and  son  of  Tros.]  A  celebrated  epic  poem  in  the 
Greek  language,  consisting  of  twenty-four  books. 
Its  composition  is  generally  ascribed  to  Homer  of 
whose  parentage,  birth,  and  life  nothing  is  known 
for  certain.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  poem  is  a  homogeneous  whole,  or  a 
series  of  ballads  or  rhapsodies  on  different  episodes 
in  the  Trojan  War,  united  into  a  continuous  poem. 
It  is  further  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  union  was  made  by  Homer  himself,  or  by  some 
person  after  his  time.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus, 
tyrant  of  Athens,  first  collected  and  arranged  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them.  The  chief  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  the  consequent  troubles  thence  aris¬ 
ing,  whence  we  have  the  phrase  Bias  malorum—  an 
Iliad  of  woes  or  troubles,  a  world  of  disasters.  The 
action  of  the  poem  is  confined  to  the  tenth  and  last 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Il'-I-ad-Ized,  a.  [Eng.  Iliad;  -ize.]  Celebrated 
or  related  in  the  Iliad.  ( Nashe :  Lenten  Stuff e.) 

r-ll-gln,  s.  [Latin  ilex,  genit.  ilic(is) ;  -in 
( Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium).  In  its  crude 
state  it  is  a  jelly,  but  when  purified  it  crystallizes 
in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  crystals,  which  are 


intensely  bitter.  Ilicin  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  febrifuge,  in  doses  of  from  six  to 
twenty  grains. 

I- ll-gln-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  ilic(is); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Aquifoliacu®  (q.  v.). 

II- I-  6 -,pref.  [Lat.  ilium  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.,  dtc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilium.  There 
are  an  ilio-aponeurotic  muscle,  an  ilio-femoral  liga¬ 
ment,  an  ilio-lumbar  artery,  &c. 

il  -I-um  (pi.  Il'-I-u),  s.  [Lat.=the  groin,  the 
flank.] 

Anat. :  The  superior  expanded  portion  of  the 
innominate  bone,  and  forming,  by  its  inferior  ex¬ 
tremity,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  acetabulum. 

I-lIx-an-thln,  s.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  ili(cis) ;  Gr. 
a;aniftos=yellow,  and  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  O17H22O11.  A  coloring  matter  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  the  autumn  leaves  of  the  holly 
(Ilex  aquifolium) ,  the  chlorophyll  being  separated 
from  it  by  means  of  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
form  of  yellow  microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at 
198°,  and  are  decomposed  at  215°.  Ilixanthin  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  but  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  cloth,  pre¬ 
pared  with  alumina  or  iron  mordants,  yellow. 

Ilk  (1),  a.  [A.  S.  dele  (for  d-\-ge-\-llc— aye-like, 
everlike)=each.]  Each. 

.  “And  ilk  of  hem  gan  other  to  assure.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,462. 

ilk  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  ilc,  ylc.]  The  same,  the  very 
same. 

If  Of  that  ilk:  A  phrase  used  when  the  surname  of 
a  person  is  the  same  as  the  name  of  his  estate ;  as, 
Kinloch  of  that  iZfc=Kinloch  of  Kinloch. 

Ill,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Icel.  illr,  illr— ill  (a.);  cogn. 
with  Dan.  ilde— ill  (adv.) ;  Sw.  illa= ill  (adv.).  The 
Icel.  illr  is  a  contraction  of  the  word  which  appears 
in  A.  S  as  yfel,  and  in  Eng.  as  evil  (q.  v.).  For  the 
comparative  and  superlative  worse  and  worst  are 
used.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bad  or  evil  in  a  general  way ;  not  right  or  good. 

**  They  were  ill  for  a  green  wound.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Evil  in  a  moral  sense ;  wicked,  wrong. 

“There’s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Producing  ill,  evil,  or  misfortune ;  unlucky,  in¬ 
auspicious,  unfavorable. 

“  There  some  ill  planet  reigns; 

I  must  be  patient,  ’till  the  heavens  look 

With  an  aspect  more  favorable.” 

*  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

4.  Bad,  unfortunate,  sad,  grievous ;  as,  ill  tidings. 

5.  Expressive  or  characteristic  of  an  evil  condi¬ 
tion  or  disposition  ;  as,  ill  looks. 

6.  Unhealthy,  unwholesome. 

“Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat.” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Building. 

7.  Cross,  crabbed,  sour. 

“Some,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the 
company  to  be  sad  and  ill-disposed.” — Bacon. 

8.  Not  proper,  incorrect,  rude,  coarse,  unpolished ; 
as,  ill  manners. 

“  The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 

Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offense.” 

Dry  den:  Art  of  Poetry. 

9.  Diseased,  disordered,  sick ;  in  bad  health. 

“You  look  very  ill.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

IF  III  at  ease:  Uneasy,  uncomfortable,  anxious. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly. 

“How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  easily;  with  pain,  with  difficulty;  as,  We 
can  ill  spare  him. 

3.  Imperfectly,  not  fully. 

“Both  but  ill  conceal 

A  bosom  heav’d  with  never-ceasing  sighs.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  661. 

4.  In  bad  part  or  humor;  not  pleasantly,  with 
offense. 

“This  act  was  of  all  the  Spaniards  much  disliked  and 
very  ill  taken.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  182. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Wickedness,  depravity,  evil. 

“  Young  men  to  imitate  all  ills  are  prone.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  evil,  pain ;  anything 
which  injures,  annoys,  disturbs,  or  renders  unhappy 
or  unfortunate. 

“God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  113. 


If  For  the  difference  between  ill  and  badly,  se© 
Badly. 

If  III  is  largely  used  in  composition  with  past 
participles  and  adjectives,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
generally  obvious.  The  following  are  examples : 
Ill-arranged,  ill-assorted,  ill-becoming,  ill-concealed , 
ill-concerted,  ill-contrived,  ill-deserved,  ill-deyised, 
ill-directed,  ill-dissembled,  ill-fed,  ill-framed,  ill-in¬ 
formed,  ill-managed,  ill-proportioned,  ill-provided . 
ill-trained. 

ill-advised,  a.  Badly  advised;  acting  or  done 
under  bad  advice ;  injudicious ;  as.  an  ill-advised 
person,  an  ill-advised  action. 

ill-affected,  a. 

1.  Not  well  inclined  or  disposed  ;  ill-disposed. 

2.  Affected  with  bad  impressions.  (Spenser.) 

ill-blood,  s.  Resentment,  displeasure,  enmity, 
ill-will. 

ill-boding,  adj.  Inauspicious,  unfavorable. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  5.) 

ill-bred,  a.  Not  well-bred;  rude,  coarse,  unpol¬ 
ished. 

ill-breeding,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj. :  Hatching  or  concocting  mischief. 

2.  As  subst.:  Want  of  good  breeding;  impolite¬ 
ness,  rudeness. 

ill-conditioned,  a.  In  bad  order  or  state;  having 
bad  qualities  or  nature. 

“A  very  ill-conditioned  and  idle  sort  of  people.” — Bun- 
yan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

ill-considered,  a.  Not  well  considered  or  de¬ 
bated  ;  done  without  due  consideration  ;  rash,  hasty, 
injudicious. 

ill-defined,  a.  Hardly  defined,  not  distinct, 
ill-disposed,  a. 

1.  Not  having,  a  kind,  or  favorable  disposition; 
wickedly  or  maliciously  inclined ;  not  well-disposed, 

2.  Ill,  unwell. 

ill-doing,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

B.  As  subst. :  Wicked  actions  or  conduct ;  wicked¬ 
ness. 


ill-faced,  a.  Having  an  ugly  or  evil  face  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

ill-fame,  s.  Ill  or  bad  repute ;  as,  a  house  of  iU- 
fame,  a  bawdy-house. 

ill-faring,  a.  In  a  bad  condition. 
iM-faringly,  adv.  Improperly,  awkwardly, 
ill-fated,  a.  Fated  or  destined  to  misfortune; 
unfortunate,  unlucky. 

ill-favored,  a.  Having  an  ugly  visage;  ugly, ill- 
looking,  deformed. 

“  She  saw  two  very  ill-favored  ones  standing  by  her  bed1 
side.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

ill-favoredly,  adv. 

1.  In  an  ugly  manner  or  shape  ;  with  deformity. 
“Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favor - 

edly.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

2.  Badly,  improperly ;  so  as  to  spoil. 

“Mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  ill- 
favor  edly  .’’—Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  Roughly ,  rudely. 

“He  shook  him  very  ill-favoredly.” — Howell:  Letters. 

ill-favoredness,  s.  Deformity,  ugliness, 
ill-featured,  a.  Ugly,  deformed. 

.  ill-got,  ill-gotten,  a.  Not  gotten  or  obtained 
m  a  proper  way.  (Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12.) 
ill-humor,  s.  Bad  humor  or  temper. 

ill-judged,  a.  Not  well-judged;  ill-considered. 

injudicious. 

“And  lively  was  the  housewife;  in  the  vale 
None  more  industrious;  but  her  industry 
Ill-judged .”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

ill-looking,  a.  Ugly,  repulsive. 

ill-luck,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Bad  luck,  misfortune. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unlucky. 

“Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs.” 

Milton:  Comics ,  845. 

ill-manned,  a. 

Naut.:  Not  properly  manned;  having  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  crew. 

ill-mannered,  a.  Rude,  rough, boorish,  uncivil, 
ill-matched,  a.  Not  well-matched  or  suited, 
ill-mated,  a.  Badly  joined  or  united. 

Those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw’st.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  684. 

ill-minded,  a.  Ill-disposed.  (Byron:  Ode  to- 
Napoleon.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine*  go  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf.  Syrian,  se,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  <iu  =  kw 
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ill-nature,  s.  An  evil  nature  or  disposition; 
bad  temper ;  sullenness  ;  habitual  malevolence. 

“  If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 

’Tis  sheer  ill-nature.”  Byron:  English  Bards. 

ill-natured,  a. 

1.  Of  an  evil  nature  or  disposition;  of  habitual 
bad  temper  ;  bad-tempered  ;  surly  ;  peevish. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  ill-nature ;  as,  an 
ill-natured  act. 

3.  Not  yielding  to  culture;  intractable. 

ill-naturedly,  adv.  In  an  ill-natured,  surly,  or 
unkind  manner, 

ill-naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ill-natured ;  ill-nature. 

ill-nurtured,  a.  Ill-bred,  rude,  rough,  unkind. 

“  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtured  Eleanor  !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  2. 

ill-omened,  a.  Unlucky,  inauspicious,  of  evil 
augury. 

“  [It]  obtained  the  name  of  Porta  Scelerata,  and  re¬ 
mained  an  ill-omened  spot.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Homan 
Hist.  (1855),  ii.  143. 

ill-requited,  a.  Not  properly,  fairly,  or  worthily 
requited  or  repaid. 

ill-sorted,  a.  Ill-suited,  displeased,  grieved. 

ill-starred,  a.  Born  under  the  influence  of  an 
unlucky  planet,  hence  ill-omened;  unfortunate, un¬ 
lucky. 

“  Where’er  that  ill-starr’ d  home  may  He.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

ill-tempered,  a. 

1.  Not  combined  in  due  proportions,  as  the  hu¬ 
mors  of  the  body:  hence,  of  a  bad  temperament; 
not  in  good  health. 

2.  Having  a  bad  temper,  morose,  crabbed,  sour, 
peevish. 

ill-time,  v.  t.  To  do  or  attempt  at  an  unsuitable 
or  inauspicious  time. 

ill-timed,  a.  Done,  said,  or  attempted  at  an  un¬ 
suitable  or  inauspicious  time. 

‘‘Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  66. 

ill-treat,  v.  t.  To  treat  cruelly,  unjustly,  or  im¬ 
properly. 

ill-treatment,  s.  Unkind,  unfair,  or  cruel  treat¬ 
ment. 

ill-turn,  s.  An  unkind,  unfair,  or  ill-natured  act 
or  treatment. 

ill-usage,  s.  Ill-treatment,  unkind  treatment. 

“To  endure  the  ill-usage  of  the  patricians.” — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  67. 

ill-use,  v.  t. 

*1.  To  misapply. 

2.  To  treat  badly  or  cruelly. 

ill-will,  s.  Malevolence,  enmity,  rancor. 

“  I  cannot  think  that  you  speak  these  things  of  ill-will.” 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

ill-wisher,  s.  One  who  wishes  ill  to  another;  an 
enemy ;  an  ill-willer. 

*ill-WOrthy,  a.  Unworthy. 

“ Ill-worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me,  transgressor.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  163. 

*Il-lab’-Ile,  a.  [Pref.  il-=in-— not,  and  English 
labile  (q.  v.).]  Not  liable  to  err;  infallible. 

*H-lg,-bir-l-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  illable;  -ity.)  Freedom 
from  liability  to  err ;  infallibility. 

“Before  they  arrive  at  perfect  infallibility  and  i ’lia¬ 
bility.” — Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  p.  326. 

*il-la§'-er-SJ,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  illacerabilis,  from  il-— 
in-= not,  andZacera(uKs=lacerable,  from  lacero— to 
lacerate,  to  tear.]  That  cannot  be  torn,  rent,  or 
lacerated ;  incapable  of  laceration. 

*Il-lac-ry-ma-ble,  a.  [Latin  illacrymabilis, 
from  il-—  in-=  not,  and  lacrymabilis  =  worthy  of 
tears;  lacryma=a  tear.]  Incapable  of  weeping. 

Il-lsen-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  illcen(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  - idee .] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites  with  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  head  and  tail,  and  eight  to  ten  body  rings. 

Il-lse'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  illainb  —  to  look  away,  to 
squint.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Illeen- 
idae  (q.  v.). 

Il-lap'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il--in-=not,  and  Eng. 
lapsable.)  That  may  or  cannot  slide  or  fall  away 
into  error  or  change. 

“They  may  be  morally  immutable  and  illapsable.” — 
Glanvill:  Pre-exist,  of  Souls,  ch.  viii. 

Il-lap  se,  s.  [Illapse,  «.] 

1.  A  gliding  or  gradual  entrance  of  one  thing  into 
another. 

2.  A  sudden  attack ;  a  falling  on  or  upon. 

“  By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 
Of  accident.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,262. 


ll  lap  se,  v.  t.  [Lat.  illapsus,  pa.  par.  of  illabor 
tr  c  vi  6  ln:  ll'=in-=in,  into,  and  labors  to  glide.] 
io  tall,  pass,  or  glide.  (Followed  by  into.) 

.  The  illapse  of  some  such  active  substance  or  powerful 
pSP?'  1  matter.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 


*11  la  que  <j-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-—in-= in ;  Latin 
laqueus=  a  snare,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.)  That  may 
or  can  be  ensnared  or  entrapped. 

*IUla  -que-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  illaqueatus,  pa.  par. 
or  illaqueo— to  ensnare:  il-=in-= in,  and  laqueus=& 
snare.]  To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to  entrap. 

I  am  illaqueated,  but  not  truly  captivated  into  your 
conclusion.’  ’ — More :  Divine  Dialogues. 

*Il-la-que-a-tion,  s.  [Illaqtjeate.] 

1.  The  act  of  ensnaring  or  entrapping  ;  a  catching 
in  a  snare  or  noose. 

“The  word  ...  doth  not  only  signify  suspension 
or  pendulous  illaqueation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Furors,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  xi. 


2.  A  snare,  a  trap. 


G-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  illationem,  accus. 
ot  illatio=&  bringing  in,  an  inference,  from  Hiatus , 
pa.  par.  of  infero= to  bring  in.]  [Infer.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  from  pre¬ 
mises  ;  inference,  deduction. 

‘‘Illation  or  inference  consists  in  nothing  but  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  connection  there  is  between  the  ideas  in 
each  step  of  the  deduction.” — Locke:  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 


2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced ;  an  infer¬ 
ence,  a  deduction. 

“An  illation  and  conclusion  worthy  of  my  refuter’s 
logic  and  divinity.” — Bishop  Hall:  Honor  of  the  Married 
plergy,  bk.  i.,  §  14. 


Il-la-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  illatus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
fero .]  [Illation.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  illation  or  inference;  that 
may  be  inferred. 

“An  inferred  and  illative  truth.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  21. 

2.  Denoting  an  inference  or  deduction. 


B.  Assubst.:  That  which  denotes  illation  or  in¬ 
ference  ;  an  illative  particle. 

“This  [word]  for  that  leads  the  text  in,  is  both  a  rela¬ 
tive  and  an  illative.” — Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  186. 

illative-conversion,  s. 

Logic:  That  in  which  the  truth  of  the  converse 
follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposition  given  ;  as 
the  proposition,  Religion  is  the  truest  wisdom,  be¬ 
comes  by  illative  conversion,  The  truest  wisdom  is 
religion. 

illative-sense,  s.  That  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  forms  a  judgment  upon  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  an  inference. 

Il'-la-tlve-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  illative;  -ly.)  Byway 
of  illation,  inference,  or  conclusion ;  inferentially. 

"  Most  commonly  taken  illatively." — Bishop  Richardson: 
On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  434. 

Il-lau-da-ble,  a.  [Latin  illaudabilis,  from  il-= 
in-= not,  and  laudabilis—  worthy  of  praise ;  laudo= 
to  praise;  laus  (genit.  laudis)  =  praise.]  Not  de¬ 
serving  of  praise  or  commendation  ;  not  laudable  or 
praiseworthy. 

“To  discountenance  this  practice,  not  only  as  weak  and 
illaudable,  but  also  as  sinful  and  disallowable.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  8. 

*ll-lau'-d<l-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  illaudab(le) ;  - ly .]  In 
an  illaudable  manner ;  in  a  manner  not  deserving 
of  praise  or  commendation. 

Il-leg-e-bra  -$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  illecebr{um) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Knotworts ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Silenales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
or  half-shrubby  branching  plants,  with  sessile  en¬ 
tire  leaves  and  scarious  stipules;  flowers  minute, 
with  scarious  bracts ;  sepals  five,  three,  or  four, 
sometimes  partly  cohering;  petals  minute  or  want¬ 
ing  ;  stamens  often  equal  to  the  sepals  in  number 
and  opposite  to  them;  styles  two  to  five;  fruit 
small,  dry  ;  one,  rarely  three-celled,  seeds  numerous. 

tIl-le<j-e-bra’-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  form  illece- 
bratio,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  illecebro,  from  Lat.  illece- 
bra=  an  enticement  (in  a  good  or  bad  sense).] 
[Illect.]  An  allurement.  {T.  Brown:  Works,  iv. 
292.) 

“Hl-leg'-e-brous,  adj.  [Lat.  illecebrosus,  from 
illecebrce= allurements.]  [Illect.]  Attractive,  al¬ 
luring,  enticing. 

“The  illecebrous  dilectatyons  of  Venus.”— Sir  T.  Elyot: 
The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

Il-le§  '-e-brum,  s.  [Latin  illecebra— an  entice¬ 
ment;  a  plant,  Stonecrop,  Sedum  acre.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Illecebraceee 
(q.  v.).  Tllecebrum  verticillatum,  Whorled  Knot¬ 
grass,  is  found  in  marshy  or  boggy  ground  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall. 


II '-leek,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name  for 
the  Gemmeous  Dragonet  ( Callionymus  lyra). 

*il'-lect,  v.  t.  [Lat .  illectus,  pa.  par.  oiillicio= 
to  allure:  il-=in-= in,  and  *lacio  (in  Festus)=to  en¬ 
tice  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  helko=- to  draw.]  To  entice,  to 
allure.  [Allect.]  1 

“  Theyre  superfluous  rychesse  illected  them  to  vnclene 
lust.” — Simon  Fish:  Supplication  for  the  Beggars. 

Il-le’-gal,  a.  [Fr.  illegal,  from  Lat.  pref.  il-=in- 
==not,  and  legalis=legal ;  lex  (genit.  legis)=lavr; 
Sp .ilegal;  ltal.illegale.] 

1.  Not  legal;  contrary  to  law;  against  the  law; 
unlawful ;  not  legally  done,  made,  or  established. 

“The  court  was  illegal.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Illicit,  immoral. 

“ Illegal  love  oft  springs  from  essenced  love.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  7. 

Il-le-gal  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ilUgaliti,  from  Lat.  pref. 
il-=in-= not,  and  Low  Latin  legalitas=\ega\ity 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  Megalith;  Sp.  ilegalidad .]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  illegal  or  contrary  to  law  ;  un¬ 
lawfulness. 

“  The  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  illegality  of  our 
judgments.” — Burke:  Speech  on  Middlesex  Eleotion. 

Il-le’-gg.l-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  illegal;  -tee.)  To 
make  or  declare  illegal ;  to  render  unlawful. 

Il-le'-g3,l-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  illegal;  -ly.)  In  an 
illegal  manner  or  degree ;  against  the  law ;  unlaw¬ 
fully. 

“  Being  by  that  Church  illegally  condemned  for  those 
points.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Old  Religion,  ch.  iii. 

ll-le'-gal-ness,  s.  [English  illegal;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illegal ;  illegality  ;  unlaw¬ 
fulness. 

Il-leg-I-bll'-l-tjr,  s.  [Prefix  il-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  legibility  (q.  v.).]  Tne  quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  illegible. 

Il-leg-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-=in-=not,  and  English 
legible  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  read  or  deciphered; 
unreadable  ;  so  defaced  or  obscured  that  the  words 
cannot  be  read  or  distinguished. 

“  Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxi. 

Il-leg-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illegible;  -ness.)  Il¬ 
legibility. 

Il-leg  -l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  illegib(le) ;  -ly.)  In  an 
illegible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  read. 

Il-le-gIt'-I-ma-?Sf,  s.  [Pref.  il-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  legitimacy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illegitimate  or 
not  lawfully  begotten ;  a  state  of  bastardy. 

“  Two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  was  contained  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  Majesty.” — Burnet :  Hist.  Reform,  (an. 
1553.) 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
law;  illegality. 

3.  The  state  of  not  being  of  genuine  or  legitimate 
origin. 

Il-le-glt  -l-mate,  v.  t.  [Illegitimate,  a.)  To 
render  or  declare  illegitimate ;  to  illegitimatize ;  to 
bastardize. 

“  The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  future, 
without  illegitimating  the  issue  begotten  in  it.” — Burnet: 
Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1530.) 

Il-le-glt  -i-mate,  a.  [Pref.  il-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  legitimate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  legitimate;  not  lawfully  begotten;  born 
out  of  wedlock ;  bastard. 

‘  ‘ His  children  by  her  declared  illegitimate,  and  uncapa- 
ble  to  inherit.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Works,  vol.  ii.;  Lett,  from 
Mr.  Sec.  Trevor. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  or  conformity  with  the  law, 
use,  or  custom. 

“Rendering  our  whole  government  absolutely  illegiti¬ 
mate.” — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

3.  Not  legitimately  inferred  or  deduced;  illogical; 
as,  an  illegitimate  conclusion. 

*4.  Spurious ;  not  genuine. 

“Nor  did  I  fear  any  illegitimate  impression  thereof, 
conceiving  that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.”— 
Moore:  On  the  Odyssey.  (To  the  Reader.) 

illegitimate-fertilization,  illegitimate- 
union,  s. 

Bot. :  Fertilization  from  stamens  and  pistils  of 
unequal  height  in  dimorphic  or  trimorphic  plants, 
and  which  is  not  so  fruitful  as  when  it  arises  from 
stamens  or  pistils  of  nearly  the  same  length.  In 
dimorphic  plants  there  are  two  legitimate  and  two 
illegitimate  fertilizations;  in  tjiose  which  are  tri¬ 
morphic,  there  are  six  legitimate  or  fully  fertile, 
and  twelve  illegitimate— i.  e.,  more  or  less  infertile. 
( Darwin ,  &c.) 

Il-le-glt -I-mate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illegitimate ; 
-ly.)  In  an  illegitimate  manner  ;  not  lawfully. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


illegitirnation 
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Il-le-glt-I-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  il-— in-— not,  and 
Eng.  legitimation  (q.  y.) .] 

1.  The  act  of  illegitimatizing  or  declaring  illegiti¬ 
mate. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illegitimate ;  ille¬ 
gitimacy  ;  bastardy. 

“  To  disable  the  issues,  upon  false  and  incompetent  pre¬ 
texts,  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitirnation.’ ' — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  28. 

3.  Spuriousness ;  want  of  genuineness. 

Il-le-git'-I-ma-tlze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  il-—in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  legitimatize  (q.  y.).]  To  render  or  declare 
illegitimate ;  to  illegitimate, 

*11-11 -que-f  act.  v.  t.  [Lat.  illequefactus=liqne- 
fied,  liquid.]  To  moisten.  ( Davies :  Holy  Roode, 
p.  15.)  ^ 

*Il-lev'-I-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 


,  .  L  !  ,  .T  .  — ,  “““  .  <?•  n-iim -ic-eu,  a.  trim.  »t-=w= nor,  auu  nug. 

leviable  (q.  v.).]  Not  capable  of  being  levied,  raised,  limited(  q.  v.).]  Notlimitedor  bounded ;  unlimited, 


Il-lim  -lt-g-ble,  a.  [Prefix  il-—is t-=not,  and 
Eng.  limitable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  limited  or 
bounded ;  boundless,  limitless,  unbounded,  infinite. 

“  Boaming  the  illimitable  waters  round.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 
Il-llm  -lt-g-ble-ness,  s.  [English  illimitable; 
-ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illimitable. 

il-lim'-it-g.-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  illimitable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  illimitable  manner  or  degree  ;  without  limits 
or  bounds. 

ll-lim-lt-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  il-—in-— not,  and 
Eng.  limitation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  illimitable ;  incapability  of  being  limited. 

‘‘Their  popes’  supremacie,  infallibilitie,  illimitation, 
transubstantiation,  &c.” — Bp.  Hall:  Apol.  against  Brown- 
ists. 

Il-llm'-lt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  t'Z-=m-=not,  and  Eng. 


or  collected. 


♦Il-llb’-er-g-ble,  a. 
base. 


[Illiberal.]  Mean,  low, 


“Dishonorable,  illiberable,  vile,  and  of  no  worth.”— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  39. 


unbounded,  infinite,  boundless. 

“His  ambition  to  bring  all  other  princes  to  .  .  . 
submit  to  his  illimited  designs.” — Clarendon:  Religion 
and  Policy,  ch.  ix. 

Il-lim -lt-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illimited;  -ness.] 
Il-lib-er-gl,  a.  [Fr.  illiberal,  from  Lat.  iUiber-  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlimited  or  without 
alis,  from  il-—in-=not,  and  liber alis=lihera.l  (q.  v.) ;  ilmlts  or  bounds. 

Sp.  {liberal ;  Ital.  illiberale.]  “The  absoluteness  and  illimitedness  of  his  commis- 

1.  Not  noble,  frank,  or  ingenuous ;  mean;  base;  sion.'’ — Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  610. 
ungenerous.  *n-lI-nI'-tion,  s.  [Lat..  illinitus,  pa.  par  of 

“The  charity  of  most  men  is  grown  so  cold,  and  their  illinio—  to  smear:  il-—in-— in,  upon,  and  li /lio— to 
religion  so  illiberal.” — Eikon  Basilike.  Smear,  to  daub.] 


2.  Not  free,  generous,  or  munificent;  petty;  nig¬ 
gardly  ;  stingy. 

“A  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand.” — Mason.  Elfrida. 

3.  Rude,  rough ;  not  characterized  by,  or  promot¬ 
ing  high  art. 

“Those  employments  alone  may  be  styled  illiberal, 
which  require  only  some  bodily  exercise.” — Wilkins: 
Archimedes,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*4.  Not  pure;  inelegant;  incorrect;  as,  illiberal 
words  in  a  language. 

*Il-lIb-er-gl-I§m,  s.  [English  illiberal;  -ism.] 
Illiberality. 

Il-lIb-Sr-al'-I-tjf,  s  [French  illibiraliti ,  from 
i<Zi6^rai=illiberal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Meanness  of  mind;  want  of  ingenuousness, 
frankness,  or  nobility  of  mind. 

2.  Meanness,  parsimony,  niggardliness,  stinginess 

“The  illiberality  of  parents,  in  allowance  toward  their 

children,  if  an  harmful  error.”  —  Bacon:  Essays;  Of 
Parents. 

Il-llb'-e  :-gl-Ize,  V.  t.  [Eng  illiberal;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  rei  der  illiberal. 

Il-llb'-e  '-gl-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  illiberal;  -ly.]  In 
an  illiberal  manner;  ungenerously,  uncandidly, 
meanly,  stingily. 

“One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  surprise  and 
incogitancy,  illiberally  retracts.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

Il-llb'-er-gl-ness,  s.  [English  illiberal;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiberal ;  illiberality. 

a.  [Fr.  illicite,  from  Lat.  illicitus— not 
allowed :  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and  licitus  =  allowed ;  Sp. 
ilicito;  Ital.  illicit o.]  [Licit.]  Not  allowed  or 
permitted;  prohibited;  unlawful;  illegal;  forbid¬ 
den  by  law  or  custom. 

“Not  too  proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain.” — Macaulay  •  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Il-llg  — It— 13? ,  adv.  [English  illicit;  -ly.]  In  an 
illicit  manner ;  unlawfully,  illegally. 

Il-ll9'-It-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illicit;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  illicit ;  unlawfulness,  illegal¬ 
ity. 

Il-ll9'-It-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  illicitu8=Ulicit  (q.  v.).] 
Illicit,  illegal,  unlawful. 

Il-ll9  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.=an  allurement;  referring 
to  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the  species.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Magnoliads,  tribe  Winters® 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  and  other  parts  of  Illicium  ani- 
eatum  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  stomachic  and 
carminative,  and  as  a  spice.  The  fruit  yields  by 
distillation  an  oil  like  that  of  anise,  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  liquors.  I.fioridanum  is  also 
spicy.  The  fragrant  seeds  of  I.  religiosum  are  burnt 
by  the  Chinese  in  their  temples. 

Il-llg  -er-g,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  W. 
Illiger,  author  of  several  works  on  natural  history 
and  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Illiger- 
ese  (q.  v.). 

Il-ll&-er-a'-9e-ffl,  Il-llg-er  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  illeger(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Exogens  or  a  sub-order  of  Com- 
bretace®.  Called  also  Gyrocarpe®. 

*11-11  ght'-en  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  il-=in,  and 
Eng.  lighten  (q.  v.).]  To  lighten,  to  enlighten. 

“The  illightened  soul.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v.,  ch.  4. 


*ll-lo-cal'-I-t^,  s.  [Pref.  il-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
locality  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  locality  or  place;  the 
state  of  existing  in  no  locality  or  place. 

“The  notion  of  illocality  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle.” 
— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

ll-log'-l-cgl,  ct.  [Pref.  il-~in-— not,  and  Eng. 
logical  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ignorant  or  careless  of  the  rules  of  logic  or 
sound  reasoning. 

“  One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Saunderson  so 
bold  and  illogical  in  the  dispute.” — Walton:  Lives. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reason¬ 
ing. 

“This  distinction  of  precepts  and  counsels  is  illogical 
and  ridiculous,  one  member  of  the  distinction  grasping 
within  itself  the  other.” — South  ■  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  6. 

ll-log-ic-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illogical;  - ly .]  In 
an  illogical  manner ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic 
or  sound  reasoning. 

ll-log’-lC-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng .illogical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illogical. 

il-lude  ’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  illuder,  from  Lat.  illudo= to 
mock:  il-  —  in-  —  upon,  and  ludo= to  play.]  To 
deceive:  to  mock;  to  excite  and  disappoint  the 
hopes  of ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  trick ;  to  cheat. 

“[He]  falsed  oft  his  blowes,  t ’  illude  him  with  such 
bait.”  Spenser.  F,  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 

Il-lud  -er-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  illuderit,  from  Latin 
illudo= to  sport  with(?).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Zoisite  (q.  v.). 

Il-lume',  v.  t.  [Illuminate.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  illumine  ;  to  fill  with  light. 

“  To  illume  that  part  of  heaven 

Where  now  it  burns.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  L 

2.  To  make  bright ;  to  dye 

“  The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain’s  brow, 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold.” — Thomson:  Summer,  84. 

Il  lum'-In-g-ble,  a.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  illuminated. 

Il-lum'-I-ngnt,  s.  [Lat.  illumi nans,  pr.  par.  of 
illumino=  to  illuminate.]  That  which  illuminates 
or  affords  light. 

“From  an  external  illuminant,  as  the  sun.” — Boyle ; 
Works,  v  188. 

Il-lum-In-gr-]f,  adj.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  illumination. 

Il-lum  -I-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Illuminate,  adj.  Fr. 
illuminer ;  Sp.  iluminar;  Port,  illuminar;  Ital. 
illuminare .] 

A.  Transitive  • 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  light  upon ;  to  illumine ;  to  lighten 
up. 

“  To  illuminate  the  hollow  vale.” 

Wordsworth;  Upon  Leaving  School. 

2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3.  To  adorn  or  ornament,  as  a  manuscript  or  page 
with  colored  pictures,  drawings,  or  letters. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  lighten  up  ;  to  make  bright,  plain,  or  clear 
to  enlighten  intellectually ;  to  throw  light  upon. 

“’Tis  revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  629. 

2.  To  illustrate ;  to  explain  ;  to  elucidate. 

“  My  health  is  insufficient  to  amplify  these  remarks, 

not,  and  literatus  =  literate,  learned  ;  Fr.  iUettri  ;  tEa  8everal  Pages  with  variet>'  of  eiam' 

Span,  iliterato;  Ital.  illiterato.]  Unlettered,  un-  p  ' 

learned,  ignorant  of  letters,  uninstructed,  untaught,  B.  Intrans.:  I  o  adorn  or  ornament  manuscripts, 

rude,  barbarous.  pages  of  books,  &c.,  with  colored  pictures,  draw- 

“  [I]  therefore  cannot  much  recommend  solitude  to  a  liters, 

man  totally  illiterate." — Cowley:  Essays;  Of  Solitude.  'I  We  illuminate  by  means  of  artificial  lights ;  the 

Il-llf-er-gte-ly ,adv.  [Eng.  illiterate ;  -ly.]  In 
an  illiterate  manner ;  ignorantly. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  rubbing  in  or  upon,  as 
an  ointment,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  smeared  or  rubbed  in  or  upon. 

II.  Min.:  A  thin  crust  of  extraneous  matter 

formed  upon  minerals- 

Il-li-nbi§  ,  (or  S  silent),  s.  [Am.  Indian  lllini = 
the  men.]  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nick¬ 
named  “the  Prairie  State,”  also  “the  Sucker  State-” 
Bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  separating 
it  from  Iowa  and  Missouri,  N.  by  Wisconsin,  E.  by 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
SW.  and  S.  by  the  Ohio,  separating  Kentucky. 
Area,  56,650  square  miles.  It  is  a  leading  agncnl- 
ural  State.  Principal  cities,  Chicago,  the  metrop¬ 
olis;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  the  capital; 
Rockford,  Joliet,  Clinton  and  Bloomington. 

Il-ll-qua'-tion,  s.  [Lat  il-—in-=in,  upon,  and 
liquatio=a  melting ;  liquo=to  melt,  to  dissolve.] 
The  melting  or  dissolving  of  one  thing  into  another. 

Il-H'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  illisio,  from  illisus,  pa.  par. 
of  illido:  il-=in-— in,  upon,  and  lcedo=to  strike,  to 
hurt.]  The  act  of  striking  or  dashing  against. 

“The  illision  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle  or 
little  membrane.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxvii. 

H-lIt-er-g-93?,  «•  Eng.  illiterate;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate  or 
uneducated;  want  of  education  or  knowledge; 
ignorance. 

“The  illiteracy  of  each  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880. ” 
— Globe,  April  8,  1884. 

2.  An  instance  of  ignorance ;  a  literary  error ;  a 
blunder. 

“  The  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lishers  of  his  works.” — Pope:  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

*ll-llt'-er-gl,  adj.  [Pref.  il-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
literal  ( q.  v.).]  Notliteral. 

Il-lit'-er-gte,  a.  [Lat.  illiteratus, .from  il-—in-= 


“  Unread  ’squires  illiterately  gay.” 

Savage:  To  John  Powell. 

Il-llt'-er-gte-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illiterate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate ;  ignorance 
of  letters,  books,  or  science  ;  illiteracy. 

“  The  illiterateness,  the  arrogance,  and  the  impostures 
of  too  many  of  those  that  pretend  skill  in  it.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  354. 

Ill  -ness,  *il-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  ill;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  bad  or  evil  gener¬ 
ally  ;  badness ;  unfavorableness. 

2.  Moral  badness ;  wickedness ;  depravity. 

.3.  Sickness;  disorder  of  health;  an  attack  of 
sickness ;  indisposition. 

“For  what  would  health  avail  to  wretched  me, 

If  you  could,  unconcerned,  my  illness  see?” 

Littleton:  Sulpicia  to  Cerinthus. 

*11-15 -cg-ble,  a.  [Lat.  iZ-=in-= not,  and  loco= 
to  let  out  for  hire.] 

Law ;  Incapable  of  being  placed  or  hired  out. 


ing  and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of  men. 
Illuminations  are  employed  as  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened 
but  such  as  have  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
(Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

Il-lum  -I-nate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  illuminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  illumino :  il-  =in-  =in,  and  lumino=to  throw 
light  upon,  to  enlighten;  lumen  (genit.  luminis)  = 
light.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Illuminated;  made  bright;  lightened  up. 
“The  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate  with  a  mild  and 

delicate  fire.”— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  993. 

2.  Fig. :  Enlightened. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  pretending  to  extraordinary 
knowledge  or  skill;  one  of  the  Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

Il-lum-I-na.  -tl,  s.  pi.  [Nomin.  masc.pl.  of  Lat. 
illuminatus .]  [Illuminate,  a.] 

Church  History,  dbc. : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  newly  baptized  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church.  ( Goschler .) 


*&te,  fit,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
c&r,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
b,  ce  -  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot 
qu  =  kw. 


illuminating 
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ilyanthidse 


o'  -pother  name  for  the  Hesychasts  (q.  v.).  Il-lu  -mine,  v.  t.  [Fr.  illuminer,  from  Lat.  illu-  2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated. 

o.  A  opanish  sect,  known  vernacularly  as  Alum-  mino— to  illuminate  (q.  v.).]  3.  That  which  illustrates,  explains,  or  elucidates; 

°  1  Lit. :  To  illuminate,  to  lighten  up,  to  throw  especially,  an  engraving  or  drawing  intended  t*' 


brados.  Their  founders  were  Catherine  de  Jesus,  a 
Carmelite  nun,  and  John  de  Willelpando,  a  native 
of  Teneriffe.  They  rejected  the  sacraments,  and 
held  that  by  mental  paayer  they  might  attain  such 
perfection  as  to  dispense  with  good  works,  and  that 
chey  might  commit  any  crime  without  sin.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  while  a  student  at  Salamanca  (1527),  was 

tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  for  sympathy  - - 

with  the  views  of  this  sect,  but  declared  innocent.  '^ne  °r  the  Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

4.  An  obscure  sect  of  French  Familists,  which 
arose  in  Picardy  in  1634  Like  their  predecessors 
they  ran  into  wild  Antinomianism. 

5.  The  name  given  to  many  secret  societies  pro¬ 
fessing  high  aims.  The  Rosicrucians  (q.  v.)  were  so 
called,  but  generally  by  this  title  are  designated  the 
members  of  a  society  formed  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1776, 
ty  Adain  Weishaupt,  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  and 
an  ex-Jesuit.  It  had  some  resemblance  to,  and 
received  substantial  support  from,  Freemasonry, 
and  many  educated  men  of  liberal  views  joined  it. 

Its  objects  were  religious  and  political  emancipa 


light  upon. 

“  The  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumined  hell.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  666. 

2.  Fig. :  To  honor,  to  celebrate,  to  ennoble. 
( Cowper :  Task,  iv.  192.) 

Il-lum-I-nee',  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  illuminer.'] 


Il-lum  -In-er,  s.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  illumines  or  illuminates.  ( Fuller :  Worthies; 
Cambridge.) 

Il-lum  -In-I§m,  s  [Eng.  illumin{e ) ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

Il-lum  -In-Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
initiate  into  or  instruct  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Illuminati  (q.  v.). 

*Il-lum  -In-ous,  a.  [Pref.  il-=in-=in,  intens., 
and  Eng.  luminous.]  Bright,  clear.  (  Taylor :  Ed- 


tion,  its  ideal  form  of  government  republican,  and  win  the  Fair,  ii,  2.) 

its  religion  deistic.  Espionage  and  a  kind  of  con  ■  *n-liire  vt  TPref  il-=iu-=  in  and  Ena-  lure 
fession,  which  Weishaupt  s  experience  among  the  /  •  ■  To  lure  to  allure  to  entice 

Jesuits  led  him  to  adopt,  caused  dissensions.  The  lo  lure,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

Baron  von  Knigge,  one  of  the  principal  members,  Il-lu  -§ion,  *il-l,u-sioun,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
quarreled  with  Weishaupt;  the  order  was  sup-  illusionem,  accus.  of  illusio,  from  illusus,  pa.  par. 
pressed  by  edict,  March  2, 1785,  and  Weishaupt  was  of  illudo= to  deceive,  to  mock.] 

degraded  and  banished.  The  Illuminati  were  sup-  1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  mocking,  or  imposing 
posed  to  exercise  great  political  influence  ;  but  it  is  upon  ;  mockery,  deception. 

now  believed  that  the  views  of  Barruel  and  Robison  2.  That  which  deceives;  a  false  show  or  appear- 
on  that  subject  were  exaggerated.  ance  ;  an  unreal  vision  presented  to  the  mental  or 


‘  The  association  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  the 
Order  of  Illuminati.” — Robison:  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy 
(1797),  p.  15. 

Il-lum  -I-na-tlng,  a.  [Eng.  illuminat(e) ;  -ing.] 
Giving  or  producing  light. 

illuminating-gas,  s.  A  complex  mixture  of 
gases,  the  most  important  constituents  being  marsh 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  hydrogen,  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  gas  coal. 


Il-lum-I-na  -tion,  s.  [Latin  illuminatio,  from  given  to  illusion 
illuminatus,pa.  par.  of  illumino;  Fr.  illumination ; 

Ital.  illuminazione ;  Sp.  iluminacion.] 


bodily  eye ;  a  delusion. 

“I’ll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.  Stay,  illusion.'' 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

An  illusion  may  be  believed  to  be  real  or  not. 
If  the  former  it  is  a  delusion. 

Il-lu  -§ion-a-ble,  a.  [English  illusion;  -able.] 
Liable  to  illusion.  {Academy ,  Sept.  6,  1879,  p.  167.) 
Il-lu  -§ion-Ist,  s.  [English  illusion ;  - ist .]  One 


I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  illuminating  or  supplying  with  light ; 

the  act  of  lighting  up,  as  a  house,  a  town,  &c.,  as  a 
token  or  manifestation  of  joy  or  rejoicing ;  the  state 
of  being  thus  lighted  up.  , 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  adorning  a  manuscript  or 
page  with  colored  drawings,  figures,  letters,  &c. 

*3.  That  which  illuminates  or  gives  light. 

“The  sun  is  but  a  body  illightened,  and  an  illumination 
created.” — Raleigh:  History. 

4.  Thatwbich  is  illuminated  or  lit  up,  as  a  design 
formed  by  lamps,  bonfires,  &c. ;  a  festive  display  of 
lights. 

“Bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of  joy  ap¬ 
peared.”—  Burnet:  Hist,  of  Own  Time  (an.  1710). 

5.  A  colored  or  gilt  ornament,  drawing,  figure, 
letter,  &c.,  in  a  manuscript  or  page. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  infusion  of  intellectual  light  or  knowledge. 

2.  Brightness,  splendor. 


Il-lu  -Slve,  a.  [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of  illudo] 
Deceiving  by  false  show  ;  delusive,  deceptive 
“Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command  ” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  65. 

Il-lu  -slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illusive;  -ly.]  In  an 
illusive  manner ;  delusively ;  deceptively. 

Il-lu -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illusive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illusive ;  delusiveness ; 
deceptiveness ;  false  show. 

Il-lu  -sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of  illudo; 
Fr.  illusoire .]  Illusive ;  deceptive ;  false. 

*Il-lus -tra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  illustrate );  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  illustrated. 

“  Illustr able  from  Aristotle  in  the  old  nucifragium  or 
nutcracker.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

Il-lus'-trate,  or  Il'-lus-trate,  v.  t.  [Illus- 
teate,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  bright ;  to  brighten  with  light; 
to  light  up  ;  to  illuminate. 

The  inwarde  eyes  of  his  solle  were  .  .  .  clerely 


‘The  illuminators  of  manuscripts  borrowed  their  title  illustrate  and  made  clere.” — Udall:  Acts,  ix. 

-ti  ..  1 .  1  nl,  r,  Kel  rrhf  ere  nina  rrl  rmtVl  V»  1  a  _ .  ,  .  -? 


from  the  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his 
work.”— Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

*H-lum’-In-a.-tI§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Illuminat(i) ; 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  and  practices  of  any  of  the 
sects  or  societies  described  under  Illuminati  (q.v.). 

“Zimmerman  ...  preached  up  all  the  ostensible 
doctrines  of  Illuminatism.”— Robison:  Proofs  of  a  Conspir¬ 
acy  (1797),  p.  358. 

Il-lum  -I-na-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  illuminatif,  from  Lat. 
ilium inatus,  pa.  par.  of  illumino.]  . 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving  light; 
enlightening,  illuminating,  illustrative. 

“The  illuminative  action  of  fir e.”—Digby:  On  Bodies, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  adorning  of  manuscripts. 
( Nichols :  Handy  Book  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  393.) 

Il-lum  -I-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  illuminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  illumino.] 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  celebrated ;  to  brighten  with  honor; 
to  make  eminent ;  to  glorify. 

“When  thee  sh’  enroll’d  her  garter’d  knights  among, 
Illustrating  the  noble  list.”  Philips:  Blenheim. 

2.  To  set  in  a  clear  light;  to  make  clear  or  mani¬ 
fest  ;  to  display. 

“A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 

Therein  illustrated."  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Hi.  2. 

3  To  explain  ;  to  elucidate ;  to  make  clear,  plain, 
or  intelligible  by  means  of  figures,  comparisons,  &c. 

4.  To  ornament  or  elucidate  by  means  of  pictures, 
drawings,  engravings,  &c. 


elucidate  or  explain ;  an  explanation ;  an  exempli¬ 
fication. 

“Whoever  looks  about  him  will  find  many  living  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  emblem.” — V Estrange. 

Il-lus'-trgt-tive,  a.  [English  illustr  at  (e) ;  -ive.J 
Tending  to  illustrate,  explain,  or  elucidate. 

“  List  of  illustrative  works  in  ornithology.” — Swainson : 
Birds,  i.  222. 

*Il-lus -trg,-tlve-ljr,  adv.  [Eng  illustrative; 
-Zy.l  In  an  illustrative  way  ;  by  way  of  illustration, 
explanation,  or  elucidation. 

“  Things  are  many  times  delivered  hieroglyphically, 
metaphorically,  illustratively ,  and  not  with  reference  to 
action.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

Il-lus’-tra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  illustrative) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  illustrates. 

Il-lus'-tra-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  illustrate ) ;  -ory.] 
Serving  to  illustrate  ;  illustrative 

*Il-lus  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  v  t  ,/Fr.  illustrer.] 
To  render  bright  or  glorious. 

“And  all  illustred  with  light  radiant  shine.” 

Sylvester  ■  Du  Bartas,  Wk.  i.,  day  i.,  534 

Il-lus -trl-ous,  a.  [Fr.  illustre;  Eng.  suff.  -ous; 
Lat.  illustris.] 

*1.  Bright ;  containing  or  possessing  light. 

“  Quench  the  light;  thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious.” 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher.  ( Annandale .) 

2.  Conspicuous ;  noble ;  distinguished ;  eminent ; 
famous. 

“  By  her  illustrious  Earls  renowned  everywhere.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

3.  Conferring  luster,  renown,  or  glory  ;  brilliant ; 
renowned;  as,  illustrious  actions;  illustrious  de¬ 
scent. 

H  It  is  the  prefix  to  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood  in  some  foreign  countries. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  illustrious  and  fa¬ 
mous,  see  Famous. 

Il-lus  -trl-ous-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  illustrious;  -ly.] 
In  an  illustrious  manner,  nobly,  conspicuously, 
famously. 

“Tour  birth  and  genius  have  rendered  you  illustriously 
happy.” — Milton:  O.  Cromwell  to  Prince  of  Tarentum, 
April,  1654. 

Il-lus  -trl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illustrious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illustrious  ;  greatness, 
fame,  eminence,  nobility,  grandeur. 

“This  fear  .  .  .  must  needs  arise  from  the  illus¬ 
triousness  of  the  birth.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*Il-lus  -trous,  a.  [Pref.  il-—in-= not,  and  Eng. 
lustrous  (q.v.).]  Without  luster;  not  lustrous; 
wanting  luster  or  brightness. 

“An  eye  base  and  illustrous.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

♦Il-lux-iir -I-ous,  a.  [Pref.  il-—in-=not,  and 
Eng.  luxurious  (q.  v.).]  Not  luxurious  ;  not  lavish 
or  abundant. 

“The  illuxurious  soil  of  their  native  country.” — Mery: 
Life  of  Swift,  let.  9. 

II -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ill ;  -y.]  In  an  ill,  evil,  or  bad 
way ;  not  well ;  ill. 

“How  illy  they  [the  Papists]  digested  it  may  be  seen  by 
this  passage.” — Strype :  Memoirs,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

Il-men’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ilmen(ium) ;  -ic.]  (Seethe 
compound.) 

ilmenic-acid,  s. 

Chem  :  An  acid  supposed  to  exist  in  yttro-ilmen- 
ite.  It  is  very  little  known,  and  some  chemists 
contend  that  it  is  not  a  pure  acid,  but  a  mixture  of 
niobic  and  tungstic  acid. 

Il'-men-lte,  s.  [From  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  a 
branch  of  the  Urals,  in  the  province  of  Orenburg, 
in  Siberia.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Menaccanite. 


“The  engravings  which  illustrate and  adorn  the  ae-  Composition :  Titanic  acid,  45'4-46'92;  sesquioxide 
ount  of  this  voyage.  —Cook:  First  T  oyage.  (Introd.)  jrolp  i0’74-40'7  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  14'l-37'86,  &c. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  illustrate  and  to  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  distinct  species. 


explain,  see  Explain 

*il-lus  -trfttc,  a.  [Lat.  illustratus ,  pa.  ^par.  of 


on,  upon,  and  lustro—  to  lighten.] 

1  Lit.:  Made  bright  or  clear ;  lightened  up. 

2.  Fig. :  Famous ;  illustrious ;  renowned. 

“  Then  praid  illustrate  Diomede.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Hiad,  x. 


L  One^who  or  "tha/which  illuminates  or  gives  ii(wsiro=to  light up  |_to  throw li^ht  upon:  il-  m- 
light ;  one  who  throws  light  upon  anything. 

“The  poet  Geffery  Chaucer  ...  is  of  some  called 
the  first  illuminator  of  the  English  tongue.”—  Verstegan: 

Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vii. 

2  One  who  illuminates  or  adorns  a  manuscript  rT  -n  t 

or  page  with  colored  or  gilt  drawings,  ornaments,  H-luS-tra'-tion,  illus- 

““'Ti ^ 

srs‘M;Tff”Kopl“ 01  the 

II.  Optics:  explanation;  elucidation. 

1.  [Condenses,  II.  9.] 


2.  Ilmenite  of  Brooke  is  Menaccanite. 
Il-men'-I-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Ilmen.]  [Il- 

MENITE.] 

Chem. :  The  hypothetical  metal  of  ilmenic-acid. 
Il-men-6-ru  -tile,  s.  \Ilmen{ite) ;  o  euphonic, 
and  Eng.,  he.,  rutile  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  rutile,  containing  titanic  acid, 
89'3,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  10'7. 

Il  -vgi-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  I7m=Elba ;  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Lieveite  (q.v.).  Dana  pre¬ 
fers  this  latter  name. 

Il-y-an'-tlil-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ilyanth(us ) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Zoantharia  malacodermata. 


lamp  throws  _a  pencil  of  ray,  upon  th. 


*  ,  '  -77  nf  this  learned  e-entleman,  ZoOl.:  A  iamiiy  or  zoantharia  malacodermata . 

’e^ryVard  matter  of  E  “-  Corallum  none,  polypes  single,  free,  with  a  rounded 


micrometer  wires  in  a  telescope, 

bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shau-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


or  tapering  base. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious. 


this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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imam 


Im-,  pref.  [See  def .]  A  common  prefix  in  Eng¬ 
lish  compound  words.  In  some  it  is  a  corruption 
of  French  em-,  by  confusion  with  Latin  im-:  in 
others  it  represents  the  Latin  im -,  the  form  which 
in  takes  before  b,  m,  and  p.  It  is  also  used  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  Latin  im-  (=  in)  for  the  English 
prefix  in-,  before  words  beginning  with  b  or  p. 
Lastly,  it  represents  the  French  im-  =  Latin  im-, 
the  form  which  the  negative  prefix  in-  assumes  be¬ 
fore  b,  m,  or  p. 

I’m.  A  contraction  for  I  am. 

Im-a-ben  -zile,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ami(de ),  with  the 
first  three  letters  reversed  (?),  and  benzile.] 

Chem.:  CuHnNO.  A  white,  crystalline,  inodor¬ 
ous  powder,  obtained,  together  with  benzilam  and 
benzilimide,  by  the  action  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas 
on  benzile  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  thus : 
Ci4Hio02+NH3=Ci4HnNO+HoO.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  The 
crystals  melt  at  140°,  but  on  cooling  they  solidify 
without  re-crystallizing. 

Im  -age  (age  aslg),  *y-mage,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
imaginem,  accus.  of  imago;  Ital.  image,  immagine; 
Sp.  imagen.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  representation  or  similitude  of  any  person 
©r  thing,  drawn,  painted,  sculptured,  or  otherwise 
prepared ;  an  effigy ;  a  likeness  ;  a  picture. 

“Brazen  images  of  canonized  saints.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 

2.  The  appearance  or  semblance  of  a  person  or 

thing. 

“ Images  of  death.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

3.  A  representation,  figure,  or  likeness  of  any 
person  or  thing,  used  as  an  object  of  worship  ;  an 
idol. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image.” — 
Exodus  xx.  4. 

4.  A  copy,  counterpart,  likeness,  or  imitation. 

“He,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

5.  A  representation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind ;  an 
idea ;  a  conception. 

“  When  we  speak  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  angles,  we 
may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  number  one  thousand 
angles;  but  the  image,  or  sensible  idea,  we  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  by  fancy  from  the  image  of  a  figure  that  has  nine 
hundred  angles.” — Watts:  Logic. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Rhet.:  A  term  used  to  denote  a  metaphor 
expanded  and  made  a  more  complete  picture  by  th9 
assemblage  of  various  ideas  through  which  the 
same  metaphor  continues  to  run,  yet  not  sufficiently 
expanded  to  form  an  allegory. 

2.  Optics:  The  representation  of  an  object  formed 
at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror  by  rays  of  light 
refracted  or  reflected  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
object.  The  figure  of  the  object  is  reversed  in  the 
image.  The  latter  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  a 
screen,  a  photographic  plate,  or  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye.  It  may  also  be  viewed  directly  in  a  micro¬ 
scope  or  a  telescope.  Accidental  images  are  those 
produced  when  a  colored  object,  having  been 

laced  upon  a  black  ground,  the  eye,  after  having 
een  fixed  upon  it,  is  turned  to  a  white  sheet.  The 
image  is  of  a  complementary  color. 

image-breaker,  s.  An  iconoclast. 

image-worship,  s.  The  worshiping  of  idols; 
idolatry. 

“  Early  Christianity  by  no  means  abrogated  the  Jewish 
law  against  image-worship.”  —  Tylor:  Primitive  Culture 
(1873),  ii.  168. 

Im'-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Image,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  make  an  image  of;  to  represent  by 
an  image. 

“  The  vaulted  isles,  and  shrines  of  imag'd  saints.” 

Warton:  Eel.  4. 

2.  To  reflect  the  image  or  likeness  of ;  to  mirror ; 
as,  A  lake  images  a  mountain. 

3.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

4.  To  form  a  likeness  or  representation  of  in  the 
mind ;  to  represent  mentally ;  to  imagine ;  to  con¬ 
ceive  in  the  mind. 

“  Image  to  thy  mind 

How  our  forefathers  to  the  Stygian  shades 
Went  quick.”  Philips. 

*Im'-age-a-ble  (age  as  !£),  adj.  [Eng.  image: 
•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  imaged,  or  represented 
by  an  image. 

Im  -age-less  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [English  image; 
-Jess.]  Without  an  image. 

Im  -ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  imag{e) ;  -er.]  A 
sculptor. 

“Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imager.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxviii. 


Im’-ag-er-jf  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  imag(e) ;  - ery .] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Images,  pictures,  statues,  or  imitative  work 
generally ;  the  work  of  one  who  makes  images  or 
sensible  representations  of  objects;  figures  made 
by  an  artist. 

“Each  room,  array’d  in  glistering  imagery.” 

Warton:  Ode  5. 

2.  Show,  appearance,  semblance,  imitation. 

“What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean?” — Prior. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy ;  imaginary  phantasms  ;  false 
ideas. 

“  The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy.” — Atterbury. 

4.  Representation  in  writing;  such  descriptions 
as  bring  the  image  of  the  thing  described  before 
the  mind. 

“  I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good 
imagery.” — Dry  den.  {Todd.) 

II.  Rhet . :  Rhetorical  images  collectively ;  figures 
in  discourse. 

l-mag'-In-  a-ble,  a.  [English  imagin(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  imagined  or  conceived  in  the 
mind ;  possible  to  be  conceived ;  conceivable. 

“  They  used  all  means  imaginable  to  persuade  me  to 
stay  at  home.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

I-mag’-In-il-ble-ness,  s.  [English  imaginable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imaginable. 

I-mag'-In-il-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imaginable)  ,"  -ly.] 
In  an  imaginable  or  conceivable  manner ;  conceiv¬ 
ably. 

“  We  found  it  so  exceeding  (and  scarce  imaginably )  dif¬ 
ficult  a  matter.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  10. 

I-mag'-in-stl,  a.  [Eng.  imaging) ;  -al.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  or  given  to  imagination  ;  imaginative. 

*I-mag'-ln-^nt,  «•  &  s •  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  imaginer 
=to  imagine.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Imagining ;  conceiving  or  forming 
ideas. 

“  We  will  inquire  what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either 
upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  900. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  given  to  imagination  or 
the  forming  of  strange  ideas. 

“The  wonders  it  works  upon  hypochondriacal  imagin- 
ants.” — Qlanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

l-mag'-In-ar-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imaginary ;  -ly.] 
In  an  imaginary  manner ;  in  imagination. 

“  Do  you  not  see  it  imaginarilyt” — Ford:  Lady's  Trial, 
ii.  1. 

I-mag'-in-g,-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  imaginarius ,  from 
imaginor =to  imagine  ;  Fr.  imaginaire ;  Sp.  imagin- 
ario ;  Ital.  immaginario.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy; 
not  real ;  fancied,  fanciful,  ideal. 

“Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  e’en  imaginary  worth  obtains.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  An  imaginary  expression  or  quantity, 
imaginary  expression  or  quantity,  s. 

Math. :  An  algebraic  expression  or  symbol  having 
no  assignable  arithmetical  or  numerical  meaning 
or  interpretation  ;  the  even  root  of  a  negative  quan¬ 
tity.  Such  expressions  are  called  imaginary,  be¬ 
cause,  while  the  rule  of  signs  (q.  v.)  holds  good,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  quantities  which  they 
represent.  Also  called  an  impossible  expression  or 
quantity. 

imaginary-focus,  s. 

Optics :  The  point  toward  which  converging  rays 
tend,  but  which  they  are  prevented  from  reaching 
by  some  obstacle. 

*I-mag'-In-ate,  a.  [Lat.  imaginatus,  pa.  par.  of 
imaginor = to  imagine.]  Imaginative. 

“  Whereas  the  imaginate  facultie  of  other  living  creat¬ 
ures  is  unmoveable,  and  alwaies  continueth  in  one:  in  all 
it  is  alike,  and  the  same  still  in  every  one,  which  causeth 
them  alwaies  to  engender  like  to  themselves,  each  one  in 
their  severall  kind.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

I-mag-In-a  -tion,  *i-mag-in-a-cion,  s.  [Fr. 

imagination ,  from  Lat.  imaginationem ,  accus.  of 
imaginatio ,  from  imaginor— to  imagine  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
imaginacion;  Ital.  immaginazione.) 

1.  That  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
conceives  and  forms  ideal  pictures  of  things  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  the  organs  of  sense ;  the  power 
to  create  or  reproduce  an  object  of  sense  previously 
perceived;  invention. 

“ Imagination  is  that  sacred  power.” 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.  (Introd.) 

2.  An  image  conceived  or  formed  in  the  mind ;  a 
conception,  an  idea. 

“The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  975. 


3.  A  contrivance,  a  sham,  a  plot. 

“Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  theii 
imaginations  against  me.” — Lament,  iii.  60. 

4.  A  fanciful  opinion ;  a  fancy. 

I-mag'-In-a-tlve,  *i-mag-in-a-tif,  *y-mag- 

yn-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  imaginatif.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  imagination ; 
endowed  with  imagination. 

“His  pure  imaginative  soul.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  founded  on  imagination : 
as,  imaginative  art. 

3.  Pertaining  to  imagination. 

“The  whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.”— 
Blair:  Led.  38. 

*4.  Suspicious. 

“  The  Duke  of  Burgoyne,  who  was  sage  and  ymagyna- 
tiue.” — Berners:  Froissart’s  Cronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cxxxi. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  imaginative  faculty  ;  imagin¬ 
ation. 

“  Your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant  imaginative  with 
a  red  suffusion.” — Milton. 

I-mag -In-a~tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imaginative: 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  imaginative. 

I-mag-Ine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imaginer ;  from  Latin 
imago  (genit.  imaginis)  —  an  image ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
imaginar ;  Ital.  imaginare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  an  idea  of  in  the  mind ;  to  produce  by 
the  imagination  ;  to  conceive  an  image  or  idea  of. 

“ Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon.” 

Milton:  P.  L„  v.  263. 

2.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  believe,  to  conceive  an 
image  or  idea  of. 

“  What  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

*3.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  devise,  to  scheme. 

“  How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief  against  a  man?”— 
Psalm  lxii.  3. 

4.  To  devise,  to  think  of. 

“With  humblest  suit  that  he  imagine  mot.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind ;  to  con¬ 
ceive. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  think. 

“  It  touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  imagine  and  to 
conceive,  see  Conceive. 

I-mag  -In-er,  *i-mag-yn-er,  s.  [English  imag¬ 
in  (e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  forms  ideas  ;  one  given  to  imagination. 

“  Others  think  also,  that  these  imaginers  invented  that 

they  spake  of  their  own  heads.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  12L 

2.  One  who  plots,  schemes,  or  plans  ;  a  plotter. 

“For  men  of  warre  inclosed  in  fortresses  are  sore  imag- 

yners.” — Berners:  Froissart’s  Cronicle,  ch.  clxvii. 

I-mag  -In-Ing,  *im-ag-in-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.&s. 
[Imagine.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  conceiving  images  or 
ideas;  imagination. 

2.  That  which  is  imagined ;  an  idea,  a  conception. 

“  Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings.” 

Shakesp. .-  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

*3.  Contrivance,  invention,  devising. 

“  Of  his  owne  imaginynge 
Lete  forge  and  make  a  bulle  of  bras.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  vii. 

*I-mag  -In-Ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  imaginosus, 
from  imago  (genit.  imaginis)  =  an  image.]  Full  of 
imagination ;  imaginative. 

l-ma  -go,  s.  [Lat.] 

Entom.:  The  perfect  (generally  winged)  repro¬ 
ductive  state  of  an  insect.  {Darwin.) 

H  Linnmus  said  that  the  term  imago  was  used  of  I 
a  perfect  insect,  “because,  having  laid  aside  itsl 
mask,  and  cast  off  its  swaddling  bands,  being  nol 
longer  disguised  or  confined,  or  in  any  respectsim- 
perfect,  it  is  now  become  a  true  representative,  or 
imago,  of  its  species,  and  is  qualified  to  fulfill  the 
laws  of  nature  in  propagating  its  kind.” 

i-mam’,  l-maum',  i-man',  s.  [Arab.=he  who 
takes  the  lead.]  In  Turkey,  a  Mohammedan  priest 
charged  with  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship. 
There  is  usually  one  in  each  messdjid,  or  second- 
rate  mosque,  and  three  at  most — one  of  whom  is 
superior  to  the  others — in  each  principal  mosque. 
The  imams  are  naturally  chosen  in  most  cases  from 
among  the  ulemas. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


imaret 
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imbuement 


ton-9'-Tet,  s-  [Hmdust.  &  Mahratta  imdrat- a 
building ;  a  house ;  a  public  work.]  A  place  where 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  are  boarded  and  lodged 
gratis  during  three  days. 

“  On  the  brink 

Of  a  small  imaret’ s  rustic  fount.” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

I-mas  -g,-tln,  s.  [Eng.  am(monia),  and  isatin, 
with  some  of  the  letters  disarranged.] 

Chem.;  C16H11N3O3.  A  yellowish-brown  substance 
produced  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin 
in  ammonia,  thus:  2C8H5N02+NH3=Ci6HnN303+ 
PI2O.  In  its  crude  state  it  is  a  brown,  soft,  resinous 
body,  but  on  being  purified  by  means  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  it  crystallizes  in  ill-defined 
crystalline  grains.  Imasatin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  ether,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

Im-balm  (l  silent),  v.  [Embalm.] 

*Im-ban',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=em-,  and  Eng.  ban 
(q.  v.).]  To  cut  oil  or  shut  out  from  the  rights  of 
man  ;  to  outlaw  ;  to  excommunicate  civilly.  [OS¬ 
TRACIZE.] 

im-band',  v.  t.  £Pref.  im-=em-,  and  Eng.  band 
(q.  v.).]  To  form  into  a  band  or  bands. 

‘‘Beneath  full  sails  imbanded  nations  rise.” 

J,  Barlow. 

im-bank',  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embank  (q.  v.). 

Im-bank-ment,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embank¬ 
ment  (q.  v.). 

Im-ban'-nered,  a.  [Pref.  im-— in;  Eng.  banner, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Furnished  with  banners. 

*Im-bar',  *im-barre,  v.  t.  Old  spellings  of  Em- 
BAr  (q.  v.).  , 

*Im-bar'-go,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embargo 
(q.v.). 

im-bark’,  *im-barque,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Embark.] 

*im-barn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  bam 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deposit  or  store  in  a  barn. 

*lm-bar  -r$n,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embarren 
<q.  v.). 

im-base',  v.  t.  [Embase.] 

*lm-bas-tar-dlze,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 

BASTARDIZE  (q.  V.). 

*Im-bathe’,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embathe 
(q.v.). 

*im-bat'-tle,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embattle 
(q.  v.). 

*Im-bat'-tle-ment,  *im-bat-yl-ment,  s.  Old 
spellings  of  Embattlement  (q.  v.). 

*Im-bay‘,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embay  (2) 
(q  v.).  ^ 

Im'-be-file,  a.  &  s.  [French  imbecile,  from  Lat. 
imbecillus.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Weak,  feeble,  destitute  of  strength,  impotent. 

“T 00  imbecile  for  study  or  for  business.’'  — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Mentally  weak  or  feeble;  having  the  mental 
faculties  weakened  or  impaired. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  imbecile  or  weak,  men¬ 
tally  or  physically. 

If  An  imbecile  person  often  changes  his  views  and 
vacillates  in  his  purposes.  A  stupid  person  is  very 
persistent  in  his  opinions  and  resolves,  both  of 
which,  however,  are  senseless.  That  which  in  its 
highest  form  is  genius,  in  its  lowest  is  imbecility ; 
that  which  in  its  highest  form  is  talent,  in  its 
lowest  is  stupidity. 

*lm  -be-file,  *im-be-cil,  *im-be-cill,  *im-be- 
sel,  *im-bes-sel,  *im-bez-zle,  v.  t.  [Imbecile,  a.] 

1.  To  make  weak,  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to  im¬ 
pair. 

“And  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strengthe.” 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  5. 

2.  To  weaken  or  injure  by  unjust  use  or  appro¬ 
priations. 

“  Not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed  or  their 
states  imbezill’d.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

3.  To  embezzle. 

“Felony  by  imbezzling  or  destroying  the  King’s  armor 
or  warlike  stores.” — Blackstone.-  Commentaries,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  7. 

*lm-be-fll  -I-tate ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  imbecile;  t  con¬ 
nective,  and  suff.  -ate.]  To  render  feeble  or  weak ; 
to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble. 

Im-be-fll-I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  imbicilliU, ,  from  imbe¬ 
cile;  Lat.  imbecillitas ;  Ital.  imbecillith;  Sp .  imbe- 
cilidad.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imbecile ; 
weakness,  mentally  or  physically. 

“The  imbecility  and  meanness  of  her  rulers.”— Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

For  the  difference  between  imbecility  and  debil¬ 
ity,  see  Debility. 


im-bed’,  v-.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Embed  (q.  v.). 
*im-ber-lic,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
bellicus— warlike ;  helium— w ar .]  Not  warlike  or 
martial ;  not  fit  for  war. 

*lm-ber-lisb,  v.  t.  [Embellish.] 
*Im-beneh'-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  Eng. 
bench  (q.  v.).]  A  raised  work  like  a  bench. 

Im  -ber  (l),s.  [Ember  (1).] 

Im'-ber  (2),  Im-mer,  s.  [Ember  (2).]  The  em¬ 
ber-goose  (q.v.). 

*im-bez-zle,  v.  t.  [Embezzle.] 
im-blbe',  v.  t.  [Fr.  imbiber,  from  Lat.  irnbibo: 
im-= in,  and  bibo- to  drink  ;  Sp.  imbibir.] 

1.  To  drink  in. 

“  Here  the  wild  horse,  unconscious  of  the  rein  .  .  . 

Imbibes  the  silver  surge.”  Blaeklock:  Psalm  i. 

2.  To  drink  or  suck  in  ;  to  draw  in ;  to  absorb. 

“  So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower  ” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

3.  To  take  in,  to  admit,  to  receive. 

“To  veil  the  restless  orb, 

From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  take  or  receive  into  the  mind  and  retain,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

“Those,  that  ha vo  imbibed  this  error,  have  extended  the 
influence  of  this  belief  to  the  whole  gospel.” — Hammond. 

im-blb  -er,  s.  [Eng.  imbib(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  imbibes. 

‘‘Salts  are  strong  imbibers  of  sulphureous  steams.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

Im-bl-bi'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  imbiber= to  imbibe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  drinking  or  sucking  in ; 
absorption. 

“  By  its  copious  imbibitions  and  emissions  of  the  aSrial 
moisture.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  789. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid  body, 

2.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  or  gas  into  a  body 
destitute  of  life,  whether  organic  or  not. 

*Im-blt-ter,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embitter 
(q.  v.). 

*lm-blt-ter-er,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embit- 

TERER  (q.  V.). 

*Im-blaze',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Emblaze 
(q.  v.). 

*Im-blaz-6n,  V.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Emblazon 
(q.  v.). 

*im-bod'-I-ment,  s.  [Embodiment.] 
im-bod  -y,  v.  t.  [Embody.] 

*lm'-bOil,  v.  i.  An  old  spelling  of  Emboil  (q.v.). 
im-bold  -$n,  v.  t.  [Embolden.] 

*lm-bol'-lSb,  s.  [A  corruption  of  abolish  (2).] 
To  abolish,  to  infringe  upon,  to  embezzle.  (Davies.) 

*Im-bon  -l-ty,  s.  [Lat.  pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
&owifas= goodness ;  bonus=good.]  Want  of  good¬ 
ness  or  good  qualities.  (Burton.) 
lm-bor  -der,  v.  t.  [Emborder.] 

*Im-bosk  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [ItaL  imboscare=t o  lie  in 
ambush.]  [Emboss.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  hide  as  in  an  ambush;  to  conceal. 
“To  imbosk  himself  in  the  mountains.” — Shelton:  Don 

Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  lie  concealed. 

“  They  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest, 
they  would  imbosk.” — Milton:  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

♦Im-bos  '-om,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embosom 
(q.  v.). 

*Im-boss‘,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Emboss,  s.  (q.  v.) 
*im-bos  -ture,  s.  [Eng.  imbost— embossed;  -ure.] 
Embossed  work. 

*lm-bdund',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embound 
(q.  v.). 

Im-bow  ,  v.  t.  [Embow.] 

Im-bow  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Embower.] 
*Im-b6w-ment,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embow- 
ment  (q.  v.).  . 

*Im-box  ,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embox  (q.v.). 
*Im-brace  ,  v.  &s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embrace 
(q.v.). 

*Im-bra§e’-ment,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Embrace- 
ment  (q.  v.). 

*im-braid',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embraid 
(q.  v.). 

Im-brake',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embrake 
(q.  v.). 

*Im-brand‘,  V.  t.  [Pref.  im-—in-,  and  Eng.  brand 
(q.  v.).]  To  arm  with  brands. 

“  She  ended,  and  the  heavenly  hierarchies, 

Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbranded  were.” 

0.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph. 


*Im-bran'-gle,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em¬ 
brangle  (q.  v.). 

*Im-breed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng  breed 
(q.  v.) .]  To  breed  or  generate  within ;  to  inbreed. 

“To  search  the  truth  is  a  disposition  imbred  in  every 
man.” — Hakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  iii.,  §4. 

im-brl-car’-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  imbrex 
(genit.  imbricis)  —  a  hollow  tile.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapotaceee  (q.  v,).  It  consists 
of  trees  with  eight  sepals  in  two  rows,  a  corolla, 
with  its  segments  in  three  rows,  and  eight  fertile 
and  eight  sterile  stamens.  The  fruits  of  Imbricaria 
malabarica  I.  maxima  are  sub-acid,  and  used  as 
dessert  fruit.  They  grow  in  Bombay,  the  Mauritius^ 
_&c. 

Im'-brl-cate,  Im-brl-cat-ed,  a.  [Latin  imbri- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  imbrico= to  cover  with  a  gutter- 
tile;  imbrex  (genit.  imbricis)  =  a  tile ;  imber  (genit. 
i»i6rts)=rain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bent  or  hollowed  like  a  roof  or 
gutter-tile. 

2.  Bot. :  Overlapping  anything  in  a  parallel  man¬ 
ner  at  its  margin  ;  laid  one  over  another,  like  slates 
or  tiles,  on  a  roof.  Used  of  parts  of  some  flowers, 
&c. 

3.  ZoGlogy  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  (2). 

(2)  Of  the  operculum  of  a  gasteropodous  mollusk: 
Growing  only  on  one  side,  and  having  the  nucleus 
marginal,  as  in  Purpura,  Phorus,  &c.  Called  also 
Lamellar. 

Im -brl-cate;  v.  t.  [Imbricate,  a.]  To  lay  or 
lap,  the  one  over  the  other,  as  tiles. 

Im-bri-ca'-tion,  s.  [Imbricate,  a.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  imbricate;  an  overlapping 
of  the  edges,  as  in  tiles  or  shingles. 

2.  A  hollow  or  concavity  like  thatof  a  gutter-tile. 

“Adorned  with  neat  imbrications,  and  many  other 

fineries.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi. 

im  -bri-ca-tive,  a.  [English  imbricat(e) ;  -iae.] 
The  same  as  Imbricate  (q.  v.). 

*lm-brl  -er,  v.  t-  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng.  brier.] 
To  entangle  in  a  thicket. 

*im-br6-ca  -do,  s.  [Sp.]  Cloth  of  gold  or  silver, 
*im-bro-ca'-ta,  *!m-broc-ca'-ta,  s.  [Ital.,  from 

im-= in,  and  broccare=to  incite ;  brocco=  a  nail.]  A 
hit  or  thrust. 

*im-brlgbt-en  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=  in, 
and  Eng.  brighten  (q.v.).]  To  brighten  up;  to 
illumine. 

“  But  now  imbrightened  into  heavenly  flame.” 

O.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph  after  Death. 

*im-br6id  -ers  v.  t .  An  old  spelling  of  Embroider 
(q.  v.). 

Im-bro  -gli-o  (g  silent),  s.  [Ital.,  from  tm-=in, 
and  brogliare=to  confound,  to  confuse.] 

1.  An  intricate  or  complicated  plot,  as  of  a  play  or 
novel. 

2,  A  perplexing  or  confused  state  of  affairs ;  a 
misunderstanding. 

Im-brfie  ,  v.  trans.  [0.  Fr.  embruer=to  bedabble 
one’s  self:  em-= in,  and  O  Fr.  bevre= Lat.  bibo= to 
drink.  Imbrue  is  thus  a  doublet  of  imbibe,  with 
which  it  has  ofttimes  been  confounded.] 

1.  To  steep;  to  soak  or  drench  in  a  fluid,  as  in 
blood. 

“  This  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Boderick  Dhu!” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  28. 

2.  To  pour  out;  to  emit  moisture.  (Spenser.) 

Im-brffed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Embrued.] 

Im-brfie '-ment,  s.  [Eng.  imbrue;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  imbruing ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
imbrued. 

*Im-brfite',  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embrcte 
(q.v.). 

Im-brfite'-ment,  s.  [English  imbrute;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  making  brutish ;  the  state  of  becoming 
brutish. 


*Im-bucl‘,  v.  i.  [Pref.  im-  =in,  and  Eng.  bud.] 
put  or  thrust  forth  buds ;  to  bud. 


To 


“  To  make  our  spirits  likewise  to  imbud 

Daniel:  To  the  King’s  Majesty. 

Im-bue',  *im-bew(  v.  t.  [Lat.  imbuo=to  cause  to 
drink  in.] 

1.  To  cause  to  drink  or  suck  in ;  to  make  to 
absorb  ;  to  tinge,  to  dye. 

“  Copper  plentifully  dissolved  in  aqua-fortis,  will  imbue 
several  bodies  with  the  color  of  the  solution.” — Boyle; 
Works,  i.  782. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  penetrated;  to  tinge 
strongly. 


“A  mind  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaven.” 

Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

Im-bue -ment,  s.  [Eng.  imbue ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  imbuing ;  a  deep  tincture. 
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immarcescible 


*Im  -burse,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  burse 
(q.  v.).]  To  stock  with  money ;  to  supply  money  to. 

♦Im-bfirse'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  imburse ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  imbursing  or  supplying  with  money. 

2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

*Im-bush-ment,  *im-bushe-ment,  subst.  Old 
spelling  of  Embtjshment  (q.  v.) . 

*Im-bu-tion,  s.  [Latin  imbutus,  pa.  par.  of  in i- 
6mo.]  The  act  of  imbuing. 

I-me-SU-tln,  s.  [Altered  from  imasatin  (q.  v.), 
by  the  substitution  of  e  for  a.] 

Chern.:  C8H6N20.  A  dark  yellow  inodorous  body, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous  ammonia  on  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  containing 
a  little  powdered  isatin  in  suspension,  thus: 
C8H5NO2+NH3=C8H6N2O+Ho0.  It  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  straight  rectangular  prisms,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

Im-grame,  *ym-grame,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.  grame  (q.  v.).]  Grieved,  sad,  doleful,  harassed. 

Im’-Ide,  s.  [Altered  from  Eng.,  &c.,  amide.] 

Chem. :  Generally  used  in  the  plural.  Imides  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloracids  (the  so-called 
chlorides  of  negative  radicals)  upon  amides,  thus: 
Acetamide  [NH2(CMeO)]  +  acetylic  chloride 
(CMeOCl)  =  aiacetimide  [NH(CMeO)2]  +  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  (HC1).  Imides  are  also  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  a  dyad  negative  radical  for  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  thus :  succinimide= 
NH(C4H402)\  in  which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen 
in  ammonia  have  been  replaced  by  the  dyad  nega¬ 
tive  radical  of  succinic  acid. 

l-mld  -6,  a. 

Chem.:  Combined  with  or  pertaining  to  the  rad¬ 
ical  NH,  which  is  called  the  imido  group. 

I-mld-o-gen,  s.  [Eng.  imid{e ) ;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  gennao= to  generate.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic  radical 
(NH). 

imidogen-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  secondary  mona¬ 
mines.  These  are  derived  from  ammonia  by  the 
replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  monad 
positive  radicals.  Dimethylamine  N(CHq)2H, 
piperidine  N (C5H10)  "H,  and  conine  N (C8Hu)  "H,  are 
imidogen  bases. 

Im-It-U-bll  -l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  imitable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  imitable ;  possibility  of 
being  imitated. 

im'-;[t-3,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imitabilis,  from  imitor— 
to  imitate  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  imitable ;  Ital.  imitabile .] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imitated  or  copied. 

2.  Deserving  of  being  imitated  or  copied ;  worthy 
of  imitation. 

“A  great  example  imitable  by  all  Princes.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  ofConsc.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  rule  5. 

Im-It-U-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imitable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imitable. 

*Im-I-tan-§^,  s.  [Eng.  imit(ate) ;  - ancy .]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  imitate. 

Im'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  imitatus,  pa.  par.  of  imitor 
=to  imitate  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  imitar ;  Fr.  imiter .] 

1.  To  produce,  or  endeavor  to  produce,  a  copy  or 
likeness  of  anything  in  form,  color,  or  appearance. 

2.  To  produce  similar  in  qualities,  stylo,  effect, 
&c.,  to  another. 

“This  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a 
fragment.” — Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice.  (Note.) 

3.  To  follow  as  a  model,  pattern,  or  example ;  to 
copy  in  manners,  conduct,  actions,  &c. ;  to  follow 
the  example  of. 

“He  will  not  yet  imitate  and  follow  his  passion.” — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,346. 

4.  To  mimic;  to  ape;  to  copy  the  actions  or 
movements  of. 

If  Imitationis  the  generic  copy,  and  counterfeit 
the  specific:  to  imitate  is  to  take  a  general  like¬ 
ness  ;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness  ;  to  counter¬ 
feit,  to  take  a  false  likeness :  to  imitate  is,  therefore, 
almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
sense ;  to  copy  mostly,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  in 
a  bad  sense :  to  imitate  an  author’s  style  is  at  all 
times  allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for 
himself.  To  imitate  is  the  general  term:  to  mimic 
and  to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 
One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  the  contrary :  one  mimics  either  that  which  is 
not  an  authorized  subject  of  imitation,  or  which  is 
imitated  so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes 
to  make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he 
mimics  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  To  ape  is 
a  serious  though  an  absurd  act  of  imitation;  to 
mimic  is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation:  to  moclc  is  an 
ill-natured  and  vulgar  act  of  imitation.  ( Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 


Im-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  imitatio,  from  imitatus , 
pa.  par.  of  imitor;  Fr.  imitation .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imitating  or  copying. 

“  This  primary  or  original  copying,  which  in  the  ideas 
of  Philosophy  is  imitation,  is  in  the  language  of  Criticism 
called  invention.” — Hurd:  Poetical  Imitation,  §  1. 

2.  That  which  is  produced,  made,  or  done  as  a 
copy  ;  a  copy ;  a  likeness ;  a  semblance. 

“My  images  are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and 
the  rest  are  imitations  of  him.” — Dryden:  Letter  to  Sir  R. 
Howard. 

II.  Music:  The  repetition  of  a  short  subject  by 
another  part.  The  subject  proposed  is  sometimes 
called  the  antecedent,  and  the  passage  which  after¬ 
ward  imitates  it  the  consequent.  Imitation  by 
diminution  is  when  the  consequent  is  in  notes  half 
the  length  of  those  of  the  antecedent.  Imitation  by 
inversion  is  when  the  intervals  of  the  antecedent 
are  inverted  in  order  to  form  the  consequent.  Imi¬ 
tation  is  said  to  be  convertible  when  antecedent 
and  consequent  are  interchangeable.  If  strict  imi¬ 
tation  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
said  to  be  canonical. 

Im-I-ta  -tion-9,1,  a.  [Eng.  imitation;  -ah]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  imitation  ;  resembling. 

lm-i-ta'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  imitation;  -ist.}  One 
who  imitates ;  an  imitator ;  one  who  is  destitute  of 
originality. 

Im  -l-ta-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  imitatif,  from  Lat. 
imitatus,  pa.  par.  of  imitor. ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Given  to  imitating ;  inclined  to  imitate  or  copy ; 
as,  Man  is  an  imitative  animal. 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation  ;  designed  to  imitate. 

“  But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  426. 

3.  Done  or  formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  ex¬ 
ample  ;  done  in  imitation. 

“For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  282. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  Having  a  form  suggestive  of  some  other 
thing.  Thus,  botryoidal  minerals  are  imitative  of 
a  cluster  of  grapes. 

2.  Music :  Expressive  of  or  designed  to  express  the 
inner  feelings  and  state  of  the  mind,  or  the  objects 
and  occurrences  of  external  life. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  verb  predicating  imitation  or  resem¬ 
blance. 

im  -1-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imitative;  -ly.]  In 
an  imitative  manner. 

Im  -i-ta-tive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  imitative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  imitative. 

Im'-I-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  imitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
imitor .]  One  who  imitates,  copies,  or  follows ;  a 
copyer. 

“Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  those  of 
imitators.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Im-I-ta-tor-shlp,  s.  (Eng.  imitator;  -ship.] 
The  condition  or  office  of  an  imitator. 

“When  to  servile  imitator  ship , 

Some  6pruce  Athenian  pen  is  prentized.” 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 

Im'-I-ta-tress,  Im'-I-ta-trlx,  s.  [Lat.  imita- 
trix.]  A  female  who  imitates  or  copies. 

Friend,  they  either  are  men’s  souls  themselves 

Or  the  most  wittie  imitatrixes  of  them.” 

Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  iii.  1.  (1606.) 

im-mac'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  immaculatus,  from  im- 
—in-= not;  and  maculatus,  pa.  par.  of  maculo—  to 
spot;  macula=a.  spot;  Sp.  immaculado;  Ital.  im- 
maculato.] 

1.  Spotless,  pure ;  free  from  stain,  spot,  or  blem¬ 
ish  ;  unstained,  undefiled. 

“  [They]  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  208. 

2.  Pure,  clear,  transparent. 

“Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

Immaculate  Conception,  s. 

Roman  Theol.  <£.  Ch.  Hist.:  The  dogma  defined 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  Dec.  8,  1854,  that  the  immac¬ 
ulate  conception  of  Mary  is  an  article  of  divine 
faith.  According  to  the  dogma,  in  her  active  con¬ 
ception,  or  generation,  there  was  nothing  miracu¬ 
lous  ;  but  in  the  passive  conception,  or  infusion  of 
a  rational  soul,  she  was  sanctified  and  preserved 
from  the  taint  of  original  sin  by  the  foreseen  merits 
of  Christ.  The  traditional  day  of  Mary’s  concep¬ 
tion  has  been  honored  with  a  feast  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  found  a  place  in  the  calendar  in  the 
fourteenth.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  all  doctors  of 
Paris  were  bound  to  defend  the  doctrine,  which 


was  warmly  adopted  by  the  Franciscans  and  Car¬ 
melites,  while  the  Dominicans,  naturally  following 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  held  the  contrary  view.  The 
Council  of  Trent  expressly  excepted  Mary  frorn  the 
decree  De  Peccato  Originali,  adopted  in  the  fifth 
session  (June  17,  1546). 

Im  mac’-U-l&te-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  immaculate  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  immaculate,  pure,  spotless,  or  unblemished 
manner. 

Im-mac  -q-late-ness,  *im-mac-u-late-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  immaculate ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  immaculate ;  purity ;  freedom  from  spot,, 
stain,  or  blemish. 

“  Candor  and  immaculateness  of  conversation  is  re¬ 
quired.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  12,  §  2. 

Im-mailed',  *im-mayled,  a.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and 
Eng.  mailed.  ]  Clad  in  mail  or  armor. 

“Instructed  swarms 
Of  men  immayled.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals ,  bk.  ii.,  s.  4. 

Im-mal -le-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  malleable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  hammered, 
or  wrought,  or  beaten  with  a  hammer ;  not  malle¬ 
able. 

“It  reduces  it  to  an  immalleable  substance.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iv.  319. 

Im-man  -a-cle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  English 
manacle  (q.  v.).]  To  manacle,  to  fetter,  to  confine; 
to  put  under  restraint. 

“  This  corporal  rind 

Thou  has  immanacled.”  Milton:  Comus,  666. 


*Im-ma-na-tion,  s.  [Latin  pref.  im-= in,  and 
manatio=  a  flowing  ;  mano= to  flow.]  A  flowing  or 
entering  in.  {Lamb.) 


*Im-mane',  a.  [Lat.  immanis= huge,  vast,  sav¬ 
age.]  Vast,  huge,  prodigious;  exceeding  great. 

“  What  immane  difference  is  there  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  and  commencement  of  March?”— 
Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 


*Im-mane-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immane;  -ly.]  In  a 
vast  or  prodigious  manner  or  degree ;  hugely,  sav¬ 
agely,  cruelly. 

“  A  man  of  excessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal,  and  fair 
of  aspect,  but  immanely  cruel.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i. 


Im'-m3.-nen§e,  *im'-ma-nen-g3f,  s.  [Latin  im- 
manens,  pr.  par.  of  immaneo .]  [Immanent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  immanent ;  inherence, 
indwelling. 


Im'-ma-nent,  a.  [Lat.  immanens ,  pr.  par.  of 
immaneo= to  remain  in:  im-=in-= in,  and  maneo— 
to  remain ;  Fr.  immanent.]  Staying  or  remaining 
in:  not  passing  out  of  the  subject;  limited  to  the 
subject  or  associated  acts;  having  no  external 
effect;  inherent,  internal,  not  transient. 

“Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the 
mind;  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind, 
the  last  does.  The  first  they  call  immanent  acts;  the 
second  transitive.  All  intellectual  operations  belong  to 
the  first  class;  they  produce  no  effect  upon  any  external 
object.” — Reid:  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  ess.  2,  ch.  xiv. 

*im-man-I-fest,  adj.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  manifest  (q.  v.).]  Not  manifest;  not  plain  or 
clear. 


“A  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time 
immanifest  and  unknown.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vi.,  ch.  vi. 


*Im-man'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  immanit6 ,  from  Latin 
immanitatem,  accus.  of  immanitas ,  from  immanis 
=vast,  savage,  cruel.]  Barbarity,  cruelty,  savage¬ 
ness. 

“  That  such  immunity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

*Im-man  -tie.  An  old  spelling  of  Ehmantle 
(q_.v.).  ^ 

!m-man  -ff-el,  s.  [Heb.  Immanuel= God  with 
us  ;  Gr.  Emmanouel .] 

Script. :  The  name  which  was  to  be  given  to  a  child 
who,  it  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah,  was  to  be  born  of 
haalmah,  i.  e.,the  virgin,  not  a  virgin,  as  in  the  A.V. 
At  the  time  the  words  were  uttered,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  threatened  with  political  extinction  by 
a  hostile  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Syria.  For  the  encouragement  of  King 
Ahaz  it  was  stated  that  before  the  child  Immanuel 
should  be  old  enough  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  “  the  land,”  as  it  has  been  rendered,  “  shall  be 
forsaken,  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid”  (Isa. 
vii.  1(M6).  In  Matt.  i.  23  the  prophecy  is  applied  to 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin  Mary 

“The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth 
of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel.” — Isaiah  viii.  8. 

*Im-mar-ges -gl-ble,  *Im-mar-ges'-sI-ble,  adj 
[Lat.  pref.  im-—  in-— not ;  and  marcesco— to  fade.] 
Unfading. 

“The  crown  that  thou  hast  laid  up  for  me  is  immarces¬ 
cible.” — Bp.  Hall:  A  Holy  Rapture,  §  11. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


immarcescibly 
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immensive 


*Im-mar-§es -9i-bly,*im-mar-§es  -sl-blif,  adv. 
f Eng.  immarcescible ;  - ly.]  Unfailingly. 

“Not  fading  and  corruptible,  but  immarcessibly  eter¬ 
nal.” — Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  iii.,  §  12. 

lm-mar'-gln-ate,  a.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Lat.  mar- 

ginatus.\ 

Bot. :  Not  having  a  rim  or  edge. 

(ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  martial  (q.v.).]  Not  martial;  not  war¬ 
like. 

“My  powers  are  unfit, 

Myself  immartial.” — Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii. 

*im-mask  ,  *im-maske,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and 
Eng.  mask  (q.v.).]  To  cover  as  with  a  mask;  to 
disguise,  to  hide. 

“  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our 
noted  outward  garments.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 
i.  2. 

*Im-mat9h'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  matchable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  matched 
or  equaled ;  peerless. 

“  Invincible  of  pleasure,  unconquered  by  travels,  and  in 
gratuities  and  liberality  immatchable.” — P.  Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  1,041. 

*im-mat9b'-less,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  matchless  (q.v.).]  Incomparable;  peerless. 
(G.  Markham:  Trag.  of  Sir  R.  Grinuile;  Dedic .) 

Im-msi-ter '-1-3,1,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.]  [Material.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  consisting  or  composed  of  matter;  incor¬ 
poreal,  spiritual. 

“Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Of  no  essential  weight,  importance,  or  conse¬ 
quence  ;  unimportant. 

*B.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  incorporeal,  or  not 
composed  of  matter. 

“As  well  might  nothing  bind  immensity, 

Or  passive  matter  immaterials  see.” 

Harte:  Essay  on  Satire. 


Im-m3,-tii  re,  a.  [Lat.  immaturus,  from  im-=in- 
=not,  and  viaturus=ripe.] 

*1.  Lit.:  Not  mature  or  ripe ;  not  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  ( Milton :  P,  L.,  vii.  277.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  perfect,  not  complete;  not  perfected  or 
completed ;  not  matured. 

“  The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill-measured 
and  immature  counsel.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  Not  having  reached  full  age;  young. 

“Though  immature  I  end  my  glorious  days.” 

Rowe:  Lucan,  v.  948. 

3.  Too  early;  coming  before  the  natural  time; 
premature. 

/‘We  .  .  .  call  not  that  death  immature,  it  a  man 
lives  till  seventy.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

im-mg,-tu'red,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
matured .]  Not  matured;  not  perfected  or  com¬ 
pleted. 

Im-ma-tu're-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immature ;  - ly .]  In 
an  immature  manner ;  too  soon,  too  early ;  prema¬ 
turely  ;  before  the  natural  time. 

“The  virtuous,  though  dying  immaturely,  should  be  as 
if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  years.” — Warburton:  Di¬ 
vine  Legation,  bk.  vi.,  a  6. 

Im-ma-tu're-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immature;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immature ;  imma¬ 
turity. 

“  It  was  easy  for  me  to  represent  to  you,  how  unfinished 
and  unpolished  the  trifles  you  called  for  were;  especially 
considering  the  immatureness  of  some  of  ‘tern.” — Boyle: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 

Im-ma-tiir'-i-ty ,  s.  [Pref.  im-— -in-— not,  and  Eng. 
maturity  (q.  v.) .  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im¬ 
mature,  or  not  having  reached  maturity,  complete¬ 
ness,  or  perfection. 

“  The  validity  of  contracts  may  be  affected  by  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  immaturity  of  age.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt. 

iii.,  ch.  i. 


s.  [Pref.  im- = in- = not, 

and  Eng.  materialism .] 

Phil. :  A  term  sometimes  so  widely  taken  as  to  be 
a  synonym  for  Idealism  (q-v.)  or  Phenomenalism; 
more  usually  limited  to  the  doctrine  of  George 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (1684-1753).  Prof.  A.  C. 
Fraser  (.Works  of  G.  Berkeley,  i.  120)  reduces  this 
system  to  three  principles : — (1)  The  negation  of 
Matter,  as  signifying  an  unperceiving  and  unper¬ 
ceived  substance  and  cause ;  (2)  The  affirmation,  as 
Substance  proper,  of  the  Ego ;  and,  as  Cause  proper, 
of  a  reasonable  will  ;  (3)  The  affirmation  of  Matter, 
as  consisting  of  the  ideas,  objects,  or  perceptions  of 
sense  ;  of  material  substances  usually  called  sensi¬ 
ble  things;  and  of  material  causes  or  uniform  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  order  of  sensible  changes. 

“  Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a  doctrine  of  universal 
Immaterialism." — XJeberweg :  Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  88. 

im-m3,-ter'-i-3.1-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  materialist .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Inculcating  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  immaterialism  (q.  v.). 

“The  immaterialist  theory  of  an  essentially  spiritual 
universe.” — A.  C.  Fraser:  Berkeley,  p.  79. 

B.  Asswbsf.:  A  believer  in  any  form  of  immate¬ 
rialism  (q.  v.). 

“  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  any  man, 
whether  materialist  or  Immaterialist,  should  have  exactly 
just  notions  of  the  Deity.” — Berkeley :  Hylas  and  Philon- 
ous,  dial.  3. 

im-mn-ter-I-al'-i-tjf.s.  [Eng.  immaterial ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immaterial  or  incor¬ 
poreal  ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  matter. 

“The  notion  of  the  soul’ s  immateriality  evidently  facili¬ 
tates  the  belief  of  a  resurrection.”— Clarke:  A  Third 
Defense. 

Im-mg.-ter'-I-3.1-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  immaterial; 
-ize.]  To  make  immaterial  or  incorporeal;  to  free 
from  matter. 

"  Though  assiduity  in  the  most  fixed  cogitation  be  no 
trouble  to  immaterialized  spirits,  yet  is  it  more  than  our 
embodied  souls  can  bear.”— Olanvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica, 
ch.  xii. 

im  ma-ter-I-3.1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  immaterial; 

^y{} ln  an  immaterial  or  incorporeal  manner ;  with¬ 
out  matter. 

“Visible  species  of  things  strike  not  our  senses  imma¬ 
terially.’’— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  In  an  unimportant  manner  or  degree. 

Im-ma-ter  -l-al-ness.  s.  [English  immaterial; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immateriality. 

♦Im-mq-ter'-I-ate.  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=  not ;  Eng. 
materiate  (q.  v.).]  Not  consisting  of  matter;  in¬ 
corporeal,  immaterial. 

“Any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  vir¬ 
tues.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  900. 


Im-me-a  bil  -I-ty,  s.  [Latin  immeabilis=  that 
cannot  be  passed :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  meabilis  = 
passable;  meo=  to  pass,  to  go.]  The  quality  of 
being  impassable;  the  quality  of  rendering  im¬ 
passable. 

Im-mea-sur-g,-bil-i-ty  (s  as  zh),s.  [Eng.  im¬ 
measurable  ;  - ity. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immeasurable. 


Im-mea’-sur-3.-ble  (s  as  zh),  *im-me-sur-a- 

ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-— in-— not,  and  Eng.  measurable 
(q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  measured;  indefinitely 
extensive  or  extended ;  boundless,  limitless. 

“In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture.” 

Byron :  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 


Im-mea  -sur-a-ble-ness  (s  as  zh),  s.  [English 

immeasurable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immeasurable  or  incapable  of  measurement. 


Im-mea'-sur-a-bl^  (s  as  zh), adv.  [English  im¬ 
measurable)  ,  -ly]  In  an  immeasurable  manner, 
degree,  or  extent ;  to  an  extent  or  degree  not  to  be 
measured ;  immensely. 

“  But  they  are  silent;  still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant.” 

Wordsworth:  Night-Piece. 

*lm-mea-sured  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Prefix  im-=in-= 
not,  and  Eng.  measured.']  Unmeasured;  immeasur¬ 
able. 

“  TThey]  farre  exceeded  men  in  their  immeasured 
mights.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  8. 

*im-me-chan  -lc-al,  «•  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  mechanical.]  Not  mechanical;  not  according 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

*lm-me-chan -Ic-3,1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  immechan- 
ical;  -ly.]  Not  mechanically ;  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics. 


im-me  -dl-3.-9^,  s.  [English  immediate) ;  -cy.] 
he  state  of  being  proximately  by  the  side  and  at 
le  place  of  another;  freedom  from  the  mter- 
ention  of  a  medium;  immediateness;  nearness; 
roximity. 

«  The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 

And  call  itself  your  brother.” 


Im-me  -dl-ate.  a.  [Fr.  immidiat,  from  Low  Lat. 
immediatus,  from  im-— in ,  and  medius— the  midst.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Being  in  such  a  state  or  position  with  respect 
to  something  else  that  there  is  nothing  intervening ; 
situated  or  placed  in  the  closest  relation  j  proxi- 

m2.t(Not  separated  by  any  interval  of  time  ;  instant; 
present;  done  at  once. 

“Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war.’/ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  121. 


bdli,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


3.  Acting  directly  or  without  the  intervention  of 
a  medium  or  means ;  direct ;  acting  by  direct  agency. 

“The  immediate  causes  of  the  deluge,  the  rains,  and  the 
waters.” — Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

II.  Bot. :  Proceeding  directly  from  a  part  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  one,  as  the  flower 
stalks  of  a  raceme. 

Im-me-dl-site-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immediate;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  immediate  manner;  directly;  without 
the  intervention  of  a  medium. 

2.  Without  the  intervention  of  time;  at  once;  in¬ 
stantly  ;  without  delay ;  straightway. 

“  Alexander,  satisfyed  with  the  actes  he  had  done,  pour. 
po3ed  immediatelye  to  retourne  into  Macedon.” — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  to.  141. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  immediately  and 
directly ,  see  Directly. 

Im-me  -dl-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immediate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immediate;  ex¬ 
emption  from  any  intervening  cause  or  medium; 
directness. 

“Above  them  in  privileges,  especially  in  the  immediate¬ 
ness  of  their  calling.” — Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 

2.  Presence  or  close  relation  with  regard  to  time ; 
promptness. 

im-me -dl-cit-i§m,  s.  [English  immediat(e) ; 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  immediate. 

im-med  -ic-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  immedicabilis , 
from  im-=in-= not,  and  medicabilis=  curable  ;  wed* 
ico— to  cure,  to  heal.]  That  cannot  be  healed  or 
cured ;  incurable. 

“Some  deep  and  immedicable  wound.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  167. 

im-me-lo  -dl-ous ,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  melodious  (q.v.).]  Not  melodious;  harsh; 
dissonant. 

“When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move.” 

Drummond,  Son.  10,  pt.  ii. 

im-mem  -or-3-ble,  a.  [Lat.  immemorabilis.] 
[Memorable.]  Not  memorable ;  not  worthy  of  re¬ 
membrance. 

im-me-mor'-i-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immemor 
=forgetful:  im-—in-=not,  and  memor=mindful.l 
Past  or  beyond  time  of  memory ;  extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  record  or  tradition. 

“The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  206. 

im-me-mor'-i-al- ty,  adv.  [Eng.  immemorial; 
•ly.]  Beyond  memory  or  record;  from  time  imme¬ 
morial. 

“The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 
hath  been  immemorially  believed  by  the  learnedest  men 
in  the  world.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  282. 

im-mense’,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immensus= 
immeasurable:  im-=in-=not,  and  mensus,  pa.  par. 
of  metior =to  measure ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  immenso.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Unbounded,  unlimited,  immeasur¬ 
able,  vast,  very  great,  very  large,  enormous. 

“  Distrust,  which  respect  for  his  immense  power  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  fully  expressing.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Assubst.:  Unlimited  or  boundless  space  or  ex¬ 
panse. 

“Pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o’er  the  immense  of  heaven.” 

Shelley:  Queen  Mab,  ii. 

For  the  difference  between  immense  and  enor¬ 
mous,  see  Enormous. 

im-mense -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immense;  -ly.]  In  an 
immense  manner  or  degree  ;  to  an  immense  extent; 
enormously,  infinitely,  vastly. 

‘‘"Horner  .  .  .  represents  the  latter  as  immensely 
rich.” — Jortin:  Ecclesiastical  History. 

im-mense -ness,  s.  [Eng.  immense; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  immense ;  immensity. 

“  The  immenseness  of  whose  excellencies  [is]  too  highly 
raised.” — H.  More:  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  ii. 

*Im-rnens'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  immens(e) ;  -ible.] 
Immeasurable.  (Davies:  To  Worthie  Persons, 
p.  52.) 

Im-mens  -i-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  immensitl,  from  Lat.  im- 
men8itatem,  acc.  of  immensitas,  from  immensus= 
immense,  immeasurable;  Ital.  immensith;  Sp.  im- 
mensidad,.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immense;  vast¬ 
ness,  infinity. 

“That  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  immensity.” — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  which  is  immense;  immense  or  infinite 
space  or  expanse. 

“He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  23. 

*im-men'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  immens(e ) ;  -ive.]  Huge. 

“This  immensive  cup.” — Herrick:  To  Live  Merrily. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


immensurability 
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immodestly 


Im-mens-u-ru-bIT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  immensura¬ 
ble;  - ity .]  The  quality  of  being  immeasurable  or 
immeasurable;  immeasurability;  impossibility  to 
be  measured;  immensity. 

im-mens'-u-ru-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-—in-= 
not,  and  mensurabilis=capab\e  of  being  measured, 
from  mensurus,  fut.  par.  of  metior — to  measure ;  Fr. 
immensurable.)  That  cannot  be  measured;  im¬ 
measurable. 

“  Soaring,  I  gain  the  immensurable  steep.” 

Mallet:  Excursion. 

*im-mens-u-r!ite,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-—in-= not, 
and  mensuratus,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro— to  measure.] 
Unmeasured,  boundless,  infinite. 

“  An  immensurate  distance  from  it.” — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  ix.,  §  9. 

Im-merge',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  immergo= to  plunge 
into:  im-—in-=in,  into,  and  mergo=to  plunge  ;  Fr. 
immerger ;  Ital.  immergere ;  Sp.  inmergir.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into  or  under  anything,  espe¬ 
cially  into  or  under  a  fluid ;  to  immerse. 

“We  took  about  a  glassful  of  lukewarm  water,  and  in 
it  immerged  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  senna.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  759. 

2.  Fig. :  To  plunge ;  to  overwhelm. 

“Persecuted,  and  not  immerged  in  secular  tempta¬ 
tions.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Consec.  Serm.  at  Dublin.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any 
medium,  as  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun. 

im-merg'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  immergens,  pr.  par.  of 
immergo.)  Emergent. 

*im-mer-It,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
merit  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  worth  or  merit ;.  demerit. 

*im-mer-it-ed,  a,  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
merited.]  Not  merited  or  deserved  ;  unmerited. 

“  Those  on  whom  I  have  in  the  plenteousest  manner 
showered  my  bounty  and  immerited  favor.” — King  Charles, 
in  the  Princely  Pelican,  p.  279. 

*im-mer-it-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  immeritus,  from  im-= 
in-=not,  and  meritws^deserved,  pa.  par.  of  mereor 
=to  deserve.]  Undeserving;  having  little  or  no 
merit. 

“His  confuting  hath  bin  employed  about  frothy,  im- 
meritous,  and  undeserving  discourse.” — Milton:  Colaste- 
rion. 


im-merse',  a.  [Lat.  immersus ,  pa.  par.  of  im¬ 
mergo.)  [Immerge.]  Immersed,  plunged,  buried, 
sunk  deeply. 


“After  long  inquiry  of  things,  immerse  in  matter,  to 
interpose  some  subject,  which  is  immateriate.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  115. 

im-merse',  v.  t.  [Immerse,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  sink  into  or  under  a  fluid  ; 
to  dip. 

“Deep  immersed  beneath  its  whirling  wave.” 

War  ton:  Eel.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  plunge  or  sink  deeply. 


“  He  stood 

More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood: 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid.”  Dryden.  {Todd.) 

2.  To  engage  deeply,  to  involve,  to  overwhelm. 

“  The  queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance, 

And  moving  thro’  the  past  unconsciously.” 

Tennyson:  Guinevere,  398. 

Im-mersed',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Immerse,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Plunged  into  or  under  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  Deeply  engaged  or  involved. 

II.  Bot.:  Buried.  Used  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  and  of  the  ovary  when  buried  in  the  disc. 

im-mers'-i-ble  (l),a.  [Eng .  immers(e) ; -able.) 
Capable  of  being  immersed. 

Im-mers  -i-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-—not,  and 
mersus,  pa.  par.  of  mergo.)  Not  capable  of  being 
immersed  or  plunged. 

Im-mer-sion,  s.  [Lat.  immersio,  from  immersus 
=to  immerge;  Fr.  immersion;  Sp.  inmersion;  Ital. 
immersione. J  [Immerge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  immersing,  plunging,  or  sinking  a 
body  into  or  under  a  fluid. 


“They  should  make  use  of  a  three-fold  immersion  in 
baptism.” — J  or  tin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  immersed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  engaging  or  involving  deeply. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  deeply  engaged  or  involved. 
II.  Astronomy :  The  disappearance  of  a  celestial 

body  by  passing  behind  or  into  the  shadow  of 


another;  it  is  opposed  to  emersion  (q.  v.).  The 
occultation  of  a  star  is  immersion  of  the  first  kind ; 
the  eclipse  of  a  satellite,  immersion  of  the  second 
kind. 

im-mer-sion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  immersion;  -ist.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  immersion  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  Christian  baptism. 

im-mesh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  mesh 
(q.  v.).]  To  catch  or  entangle,  as  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net  or  web. 

Im-meth'-od-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not;  Eng. 
method,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  having  method  or  regu¬ 
larity  ;  immethodical. 

Im-me-thod  -Ic-pd,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  methodical  (q.  v.).]  Not  methodical ;  without 
method,  order,  system,  or  regularity  ;  confused. 

“Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is  so  far 
arbitrary  and  immethodical." — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

im-me-thod'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. immethodical ; 
-ly.)  In  an  immethodical  manner ;  without  method, 
order,  system,  or  regularity. 

im-me-thod  -Ic-pT-ness,  s.  [Eng. immethodical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immethodical ; 
want  of  method,  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

“  Immethodicalness  breeds  confusion.” — Hopkins:  Ser¬ 
mons,  No.  21. 

*im-meth'-6d-ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  methodize  (q.  v.).]  To  render  immethod¬ 
ical. 

*im-met'-ri-cal,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =in-  =not,  and 
Eng.  metrical  (q.  v.).]  (.Chapman:  Iliad;  To  the 
Reader.) 

im-mew',  v.  t.  [Emmew.] 

im'-mi-grunt,  s.  [Lat.  immigrans,  pr.  par.  of 
immigro= to  immigrate  (q.  v.).]  One  who  immi¬ 
grates  ;  one  who  migrates  or  removes  into  a  foreign 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 
It  is  the  correlative  of  emigrant  (q.  v.). 

lm'-mi-grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  immigratus,  pa.  par. 
of  immigro=  to  migrate  into:  im-—in-=into ,  and 
migro—  to  move,  to  migrate ;  Fr .  immigrer .]  To  re¬ 
move  into  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
manent  residence ;  to  remove  into  and  settle  in  a 
foreign  country  or  region. 

im-mi-gra  -tion,  s.  [Latin  pref.  im-=in-=in, 
into;  migration  a  moving.]  The  act  or  process  of 
immigrating ;  the  act  of  removing  into  and  settling 
in  a  foreign  country  or  region. 

“Their  immigration  into  Spain  about  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.” — Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  diss.  1. 

im-mi-nenge,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  imminentia,  from 
imminens,  pr.  par.  of  immineo= to  hang  over :  im-= 
in-— in,  upon,  and  mino= to  jutout;  Fr. imminence ; 
Ital.  imminenza .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imminent  or  im¬ 
pending. 

*2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  any  impending  ill  or 
danger. 

“I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death; 

But  dare  all  imminence.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  10. 

im  -mi-nent,  a.  [Lat.  imminens,  pr.  par.  of 
immineo:  Fr.  imminent;  Ital.  imminenie;  Sp.  in- 
mi  nente.] 

*1.  Hanging  over ;  bent  over  or  on. 

“Their  eyes  ever  imminent  on  worldly  matters.” — Mil- 
ton-.  Reformation,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Impending ;  threatening  to  fall  or  occur ;  near 
or  close  at  hand. 

“When  danger  imminent  betides.” 

Cowper:  The  Snail.  (Trans.) 

*3.  Threatening,  deadly. 

“Hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  th’  imminent  deadly  breach.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

im'-mi-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imminent;  -ly.]  In 
an  imminent  manner ;  threateningly. 

*im-mm'-gle,  V.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  mingle 
(q.  v.).]  To  mingle,  to  mix. 

“With  the  vanity  of  the  critic  something  better  does 
at  the  bottom  lie  immingled." — A.  H.  Clough:  Remains, 
i.  303. 

*im-mi-nu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  imminutio,  from  im- 
minutus,  pa.  par.  of  imminuo= to  lessen.]  A  lessen¬ 
ing,  a  diminishing,  a  diminution. 

“  Did  not  a  Providence  continually  oversee  and  secure 
them  from  all  alteration  or  imminution." — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

im-mis-gi-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  immiscible;  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immiscible ;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

Im-mis'-gl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
miscible  (q.  v.).]  Not  miscible;  not  capable  of 
being  mixed. 


Im-mis-sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat.  immissio, 
from  immissus,  pa.  par.  of  immitto .]  [Immit.]  The 
act  of  immitting,  sending, or  thrusting  in  ;  injection ; 
the  correlative  of  emission  (q.  v.). 

“It  is  nothing  but  the  immission  of  the  spirits  into 
such  and  such  muscles.” — H.  More:  Antidote  Against 
Atheism,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

v.  t.  [Lat.  immitto— to  send  in:  im-— 
in,  and  mitto=to  send.]  To  send  or  putin;  to  in¬ 
ject. 

“The  receiver  into  which  air  produced  out  of  pears 
had  been  immitted." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  533. 

im-mlt'-lg-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-— in-— not,  and 
Eng.  mitigable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  miti¬ 
gated  or  appeased;  relentless. 

“The immitigable  ministers 
That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days.” 

Coleridge:  Religious  Musings. 

im-mit'-ig-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  immitigable); 
-ly.)  In  an  immitigable  manner;  relentlessly. 

*im-mix,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  English  mix 
(q.  v.).]  To  mix  or  mingle  into  or  together;  to 
blend. 

“Among  her  tears  immixing  prayers  meeke.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii-  VI. 

im-mix  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not;  Eng.  mix, 
and  suff.  -able.)  Not  capable  of  being  mixed  or 
mingled. 

*im-mixed',  *im-mixt ,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  mixed  ( mixt ).]  Unmixed,  pure. 

“Pure,  pervious,  immixt,  innocuous,  mild.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  22. 

*im-mix  -ture,  s.  [Perf.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
mixture  (q.  v.).]  Freedom  from  mixture ;  purity. 

“That  wherein  our  love  is  the  most  defective,  which  is 
simplicity  and  immixture.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  xiv.,  §  3. 

Im-mo  -blle,  *im-mo-ble,  a.  [Lat.  immobilis, 
from  im-=in-=not,  and  mo&i7ts=movable ;  moveo— 
to  move  ;  Fr.  immobile.)  Not  mobile  ;  incapable  of 
being  moved ;  immovable. 

“They  be  ferme  and  immoble.” — Joye-.  Exposition  of 
Daniel,  ch.  v. 

im-mo-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  immobility,  from  Lat. 
immobilitatem,  accus.  of  immobilitas,  from  immo- 
6i7is=immovable.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immobile  or  immovable. 

“  Such  as  seem  to  assert  the  immobility  and  rest  of  the 
earth.” — Derham-.  Astro-Theology,  pt.  i.,  p.  21. 

*im-mod  -er-a-gy,  s.  [Eng.  immoderate) ;  -cy.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoderate  ;  want  of 
moderation ;  excess. 

*im-mod  -er-gtn-gy,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Lat.  moderans,  pr.  par.  of  modero= to  regulate,  to 
restrain.]  Immoderation,  excess. 

“This  by  an  immoderancy  thereof  destroyed  his  jus¬ 
tice.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

im-mod  -er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  immoderatus,  from 
itti-=m-=not,  and  moderatus,  pa.  par.  of  modero = 
to  regulate.]  [Moderate,  a.)  Not  moderate; 
exceeding  the  just  or  proper  bounds  or  limits; 
excessive ;  extravagant ;  unreasonable  ;  in  excess. 

“  Quaff’d  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  immoderate  and 
excessive,  see  Excessive. 

Im-mod  -er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immoderate ;  -ly.) 
In  an  immoderate  or  excessive  manner ;  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  degree  or  extent ;  to  or  in  excess ;  excess¬ 
ively;  extravagantly;  unreasonably. 

“The  necessaries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

im-mod’-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immoderate; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoderate; 
excess,  extravagance,  unreasonableness. 

“  The  immoderateness  of  cold,  heat,  or  any  other  mani¬ 
fest  quality  in  the  air.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  94. 

im-mod-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and 
Eng.  moderation  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  immoderation.)  Want 
of  moderation  ;  excess  ;  extravagance. 

im-mod  -est,  a.  [Fr.  immodeste,  from  Lat. 
immodestus ,  from  im- = in- = not,  and  modestus= 
modest ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  immodesto .] 

*1.  Not  moderate;  exceeding  just  or  proper 
bounds  or  limits ;  immoderate  ;  excessive ;  exorbi¬ 
tant. 

2.  Wanting  in  shame,  modesty,  or  delicacy  ;  lewd; 
unchaste ;  indecent. 

“  Lucian  was  ...  an  elegant,  ingenious,  loose,  and 
immodest  writer.” — Jortin:  Eccles.  History. 

3.  Obscene,  lewd,  indelicate. 

“A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  37. 

im-mod -est-ly,  adv.  [English  immodest;  •ly.) 
In  an  immodest  manner ;  indecently  ;  indelicately ; 
shamelessly. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father';  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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iin-mod  -est-f,  s.  [Fr .immodestie,  from  immod¬ 
est  e.\  Want  of  modesty,  delicacy,  or  chastity; 
indecency ;  unchastity ;  indelicacy ;  obscenity ;  lewd¬ 
ness. 

“They  shew  their  own  folly  as  well  as  immodesty.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  disc,  yi.,  §  2. 

*Im'-m6-late,  a.  [Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tmmolo—to  throw  meal  upon  a  victim,  hence  to 
sacrifice:  im-= in-=upon,  and  moZa=meal;  Fr.  im- 
moler ;  Ital.  immolare;  Sp.  immolar.]  Sacrificed; 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

“  Whether  Christ  be  daily  immolate  or  only  once.” — Bp. 
Gardner:  Explication,  fo.  148. 

Im  -mo-late,  v.  t.  [Immolate,  a.] 

1.  To  sacrifice ;  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice. 

“I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  such  gentle 
deities  can  like  such  barbarous  worshipers,  who  not 
only  immolate  to  them  the  lives  of  men,  but,  what  is  far 
more  precious,  the  virtue  and  honor  of  women.” — Boyle: 
Works,  v.  262. 

3.  To  offer  np,  to  sacrifice. 

“They  had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same  shrine  the 
most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisitions.” — Burke:  On 
a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

Im-mo-la  -tion,  *im-mo-la-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  im¬ 
molation,  from  Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par.  of  immolo ; 
Ital.  immolazione ;  Sp.  immolacion .] 

.  1.  The  act  of  immolating,  sacrificing,  or  offering 
in  sacrifice  ;  the  state  of  being  immolated. 

“  Whatsoever  was  .  .  .  justly  subject  to  lawful  im¬ 
molation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice ;  a  sacrifice. 

“We  make  more  barbarous  immolations  than  the  most 
savage  heathens.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

Im’-mo-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  Fr.  immolateur .]  One 
who  immolates  or  sacrifices  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  sect 
of  Russian  fanatics,  who  believe  that  they  can  save 
their  souls  by  mutilating  their  bodies  and  even 
killing  themselves. 

*lm-mold',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in.  and  Eng.  mold 
(q.  v.).]  To  mold  into  shape  ;  to  shape,  to  form. 

*lm-m6'-mqnt,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
moment  (q.  v.).J  Of  no  moment,  importance,  or 
value ;  trifling,  insignificant. 


2.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  im¬ 
perishable. 


“  Immortal  be  the  verse — forgot  the  poet’s  name.” 

Scott :  Don  Roderick,  (Introd.) 

3.  Never  ceasing,  perpetual,  endless. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  immortality. 

“  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown:  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.” 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

5.  Exceedingly  great,  excessive,  grievous. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  immortal ;  one  who  is 
exempt  from  death ;  specif.,  in  the  plural  with  the 
article,  the  gods  of  classic  mythology;  a  body  of 
troops  in  which  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  suc¬ 
cessors  appointed  beforehand. 

“  She  thought  she  saw  Christian,  her  husband,  in  a 
place  of  bliss  among  many  immortals.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


T_immortal-flowers,  s.  pi.  [  Eveelasting,  B. 

Im-mor'-tgl-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  immortal;  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  a  believer  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

lm-mor-tal'-I-ty,  s.  [French  immortality,  from 
immortel.  J 

.1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immortal ;  exemp¬ 
tion  from  death  or  annihilation ;  unending  exist¬ 
ence. 


“They  [the  Egyptians]  are  also  the  first  of  mankind 
who  have  defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul.” — Beloe: 
Herodotus;  Euterpe,  ch.  cxxiii. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 


im-mdr-tal-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  immortaliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  immortalizing;  the  state  of 
being  immortalized. 

Im-mor'-ta-llze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  immortaliser .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  exempt  from  death ;  to 
endow  with  endless  life. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion;  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of. 

“  So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself, 

Beats  in  the  breast.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  284. 


“I  some  lady-trifles  have  reserved, 

Immoment  toys.” 

Shakesp. :  Ant.  <&  Cleop.,  v.  2. 

*ixn-mS-ment  -OUS,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  momentous  (q.  v.).]  Not  momentous;  of  no 
moment;  unimportant. 

*Im-mon'-<j,s-tered,  a.  [Prefix  ;'m-=in ;  Eng. 
monaster  (y) ;  and  suff.  -ed.]  Dwelling  or  secluded 
in  a  monastery. 

Im-mor'-^!,  a.  [Fr.]  [Moeal.] 

1.  Not  moral;  wanting  in  principle  or  morality; 
unprincipled,  dishonest,  depraved. 

“That  he  should  have  supposed  James  to  be  as  pro¬ 
foundly  immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not  consistent  with,  or  according  to  morality; 
dishonest. 

“Whatever  may  be  called  moral  or  immoral,  virtuous  or 
vicious.” — Beattie:  Mor.  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

immoral-contracts,  s.  pi. 

Laiv :  Contracts  for  immoral  purposes.  They  are 
legally  void. 

im  mor-al  -i-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  immorality ;  from  im¬ 
moral.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoral;  spe¬ 
cially,  impurity. 

“  A  restlessness  in  men’s  minds  to  be  something  they 
are  not,  and  have  something  they  have  not,  is  the  root  of 
all  immorality.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Of  Life  and  Fortune. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

“Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies 
and  immoralities  broke  loose  among  them.” — Milton:  De¬ 
fense  of  the  People  of  England. 

Im-mor -?tl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immoral :  -ly .]  In  an 
immoral  manner;  in  violation  of  morality. 

*im-mo-rig  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im:  =  in-— 
not,  and  mori<yerws= obedient.]  Rude,  uncivil,  dis¬ 
obedient. 

“Such  as  are  perverse  and  immorigerous.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*im-mo-rIg'-er-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immoriger¬ 
ous;  -ness.]  Rudeness,  disobedience. 

:‘A11  degrees  of  delay  are  degrees  of  immorigerousness 
and  unwillingness.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Gt.  Exemplar,  pt.  i., 
disc.  ii. 

Im-mor'-tgl,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  immortel,  from  Latin 
immortalis :  from  im-  —  in-  —  not,  and  mortalis  = 
mortal  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  mortal;  not  liable  to  death;  endowed  with 
a  life  which  will  never  end;  everliving,  undying, 
eternal. 

“  [Some]  doubt  if  souls  immortal  be,  or  no.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §  30,  rem.  6. 


*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  immortal. 

“  Fix  the  year  precise. 

When  British  bards  begin  t’  immortalize.” 

Pope:  Sat.  v.  64. 

im-mor'-t3,l-l^,  adv.  [En g.  immortal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  immortal  manner ;  to  eternity  ;  with  end¬ 
less  existence ;  eternally. 

“Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride.” 

R.  Browning:  Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband. 

2.  Exceedingly,  excessively. 

lm-mor-telle',  s.  [Fr.  ( fleur )  immortelle.] 

Bot. :  The  French  Immortelle,  with  small  yellow 
flowers,  is  the  Helichrysum  orientale. 

*Im-mor-tI-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im--in-- not, 
and  Eng.  mortification  (q.v.).J  A  want,  absence, 
or  denial  of  mortification  or  subjection  of  the 
passions. 

“  That  immortification  of  spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
secret  and  spiritual  indispositions.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  §  8. 

im-mov-^-bir-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  immovable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immovable. 

Im-m6v-?i-ble,  adj.  [  Pref.  im-— in-— not,  and 
Eng.  movable  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place ;  firmly 

fixed,  firm,  steadfast.  ( Longfellow :  Building  of 
the  Ship.)  .  .  .  . 

2.  Without  moving  or  stirring.  ( Mickle :  Hist. 

Discov.  of  India.)  ...  , 

3.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  shaken  from  one  s 
purpose;  steadfast,  firm, unchanging. 

4.  Incapable  of  being  altered  or  shaken ;  unalter¬ 
able  ;  as,  an  immovable  resolution. 

5.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  affected ;  not  suscep¬ 
tible  of  emotion  or  tender  feelings ;  unfeeling. 

II.  Law:  Not  liable  to  be  removed ;  not  movable; 
permanent  in  place  or  tenure. 

“When  an  executor  meddles  with  the  immovable  estate, 
before  he  has  seized  on  the  movable  goods,  it  may  be 
then  appealed  from  the  execution  of  sentence.  —AylxFe: 
Par  erg  on. 

immovable-feasts,  s.pl. 

Eccles. :  Feasts  which  fall  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  irr6sp6ctiv0  of  th.0  dciy  E&stor  m&y  f&U  on }  as* 
Christmas,  the  Epiphany. 

im  mov'-  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immovable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immovable ;  immov¬ 
ability. 

Im  mov'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  immovable)  ; -ly.] 
In  an  immovable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  moved  or 
shaken  ;  unalterably,  unchangeably. _ 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


im-mune  ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  immunise  exempt.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Safe  from  an  attack;  protected, 
as  from  a  specific  virus  or  disease,  by  vaccination, 
inoculation,  or  antitoxin  treatment,  or  by  previous 
illnoss. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  person  who  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  exempt  from  a  specific  disease  by  reason  of 
once  having  had  it ;  one  who  is  safe  from  an  attack 
of  any  special  disease. 

^During  our  war  with  Spain  ten  regiments  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  immunes  were  recruited  for  service  in 
»Cuba. 

Im-mu  -ni-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  immunity,  from  Latin 
immunitatem,  acc.  of  immunitas— exemption,  from 
immunis— exempt  from  public  services ;  im-=in-— 
not,  and  munis— serving,  obliging;  Ital.  immunith; 
Sp.  imnunidad.] 

1.  A  freedom  or  exemption  from  any  obligation, 
charge,  duty,  office,  or  imposition. 

2.  A  privilege. 

“The  dignities  and  immunities  of  tne  nobility  wer» 
regarded  with  no  friendly  feeling.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Freedom,  exemption. 

“A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  82. 

Im'-mun-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  immunise) ;  -ize.]  To 
render  a  person  or  animal  proof  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease  or  virus,  as  by  vaccination  or  serum 
therapy  (q.  v.). 

Im-miire  ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  emmurer,  from  cm-a 
Lat.  im-= in,  andFrenchnmrer=Lat.  wwro=towall 
about ;  Lat.  murus=  a  wall.] 

1.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or  walls ;  to 
wall  round. 

2.  To  shut  in ;  to  inclose :  to  surround,  as  with  • 
wall. 

“  This  huge  convex  of  fire, 

Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  485 

3.  To  shut  up  ;  to  confine. 

“  For  six  long  years  immured  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragged  his  chains.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  &. 

4.  To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  include  in  anyway. 

“As  if  it  lived  immured  within  the  walls 
Of  hideous  terms.” 

Daniel:  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

*im-miire',  *e-mure,  s.  [Immttbe,  v.]  An  in* 
closure ;  a  wall. 

“  Their  vow  is  made 

To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen  .  .  .  sleeps.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida.  (Prol.) 

Im-miire -ment,  s.  [English  immure;  -merit.] 
The  act  of  immuring;  the  state  of  being  immured; 
imprisonment. 

“The  chains  of  earth’s  immurement 
Fell  from  Ianthe’s  spirit.” 

Shelley:  Queen  Mab,  i. 

im-mu -§iC-al,  adj.  [Pref.  im-=  in-—  not,  and 
Eng.  musical  (q.  v.).]  Unmusical,  inharmonious, 
discordant,  harsh. 

“All  sounds  are  either  musical,  which  are  ever  equal, 
or  immusical,  which  are  ever  unequal.”  —  Bacon:  Nat . 
Hist.,  §  101. 

im-mu-ta-bl  1-I-ty ,  s.  [Fr.  immutability,  from 
Latin  immutabilitatem,  accus.  of  immutabilitas , 
from  immutabilis  =  unchangeable,  immutable 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immutable 
or  unchangeable;  unchangeableness,  invariable¬ 
ness,  immutableness. 

“Affecting  immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  muta¬ 
tion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

im-mu  -ta  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Let.  immutability 
from  im-—  in-=  not,  and  mutabilis  =  changeable; 
muto=  to  change  ;  Ital.  immutabile ;  Sp.  inimitable.] 
Unchangeable,  unchanging,  invariable,  unalter¬ 
able  ;  not  capable  or  susceptible  of  change. 

“ Immutable ,  Immortal,  Infinite, 

Eternal  King.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  373. 

Im-mu  -ta-ble-ness,  s.  [English  immutable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immutable; 
immutability,  unchangeableness. 

“The  steddiness  and  immutableness  of  the  matter.” — 
H.  More:  Def.  of  Philos.  Cabbala  (App.),  ch.  viii. 

Im-mu'-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  immutabile) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  immutable  or  unchangeable  manner;  un¬ 
changeably,  unalterably,  invariably. 

“Aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  121. 

*Im-mu  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  immutatus,  from  im-— 
«i-=not,  and  »iwfafMS=changed,  pa.  par.  of  muto= 
to  change.]  Unchanged,  unaltered. 

*Im-mu-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  immutatio,  from  im- 
mnto= to  change.]  Change,  alteration,  mutation. 

“  If  there  fall  out  any  preternatural  immutations  in  th* 
elements.” — Bp.  Hall:  God  and  His  Angels,  §  4. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  £, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 
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*Im-mute',  v.  t.  [Lat.  immuto.]  To  change,  to 
alter,  to  vary. 

“Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  immuted.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

Imp,  *impe,  *ymp,  *ympe,  s.  [Low  Latin=a 
graft,  from  Greek  empliytos= grafted;  ernphyo— to 
graft:  eni-=en-= in,  and phyo=to  produce.] 

1.  A  graft ;  an  engrafted  shoot  or  scion. 

“  Of  feble  trees  there  comen  wretched  impes.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,962. 

*2.  Scions  of  noble  houses  among  men. 

“The  king  preferred  there  eighty  noble  imps  to  the 
order  of  knighthood.” — Stow:  Annals  (1592),  p.  385. 

*3.  An  offspring,  a  child. 

“Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  fame.” __ 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  young  or  little  devil ;  a  little  malignant 
■spirit ;  a  little  demon. 

“  The  devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  370. 

5.  A  mischievous  child. 

“Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps.” — Beattie:  Minstrel,  bk.  i. 

6.  Anything  added  or  joined  on  to  another  to 
lengthen  it  out  or  to  repair  it ;  as,  (1)  an  addition 
to  a  bee-hive ;  (2)  a  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a 
fishing-line  ;  (3)  a  feather  inserted  in  a  broken  wing 
of  a  bird. 

•imp,  *impe,  v.  t.  [Imp,  s.  Wei.  impio;  Dan. 
ympe;  Sw.  ympa;  O.  H.  Ger.  impit&n,  imph6n ; 
Ger.  imp) fen ;  Fr.  enter.'] 

1.  To  graft,  to  engraft. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  feathers ;  a  term  of  fal¬ 
conry. 

“  To  imp  their  serpent  wings.” 

Milton:  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 

3.  To  extend  or  enlarge' by  the  addition  or  inser¬ 
tion  of  something  ;  to  increase,  to  strengthen. 

“The  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basil  kept  those 
feathers  yet  fro  m  growing  with  which  they  imped  their 
wings  afterward.”  —  Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy , 
ch.  vi. 

*Im-pa'-CA-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-=in-=not ;  pac(o)  — 
to  pacify,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  [PacatE.]  That 
cannot  be  appeased  or  quieted. 

“  Freed  from  bands  of  impacable  fate.” 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Time,  895. 

IT  In  the  example,  for  the  sake  of  the  meter,  the 
pronunciation  is  im-pa-ca' -ble. 

Im-pa -cgt-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impacab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impacable  manner ;  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  appeased. 

*Im-pack'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  im-=  in  ;  Eng.  pack , 
and  suff.  -ment.]  The  state  of  being  closely  packed, 
pressed  together,  or  surrounded,  as  by  ice. 

Im-pact’,  v.  t.  [Impact, s.]  To  drive  close  or 
hard ;  to  press  or  drive  firmly  together. 

“Their  being  impacted  so  thick  and  confusedly  to¬ 
gether.” —  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

Im'-pact,  s.  [Lat.  impactus,  pa.  par.  of  impingo 
=to  impinge  (q.  v.).l 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  harder  forcible  touch,  stroke, 
or  push ;  communicated  force. 

“  The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven, 

True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal.” 

Southey.  ( Ogilvie .) 

2.  Mach. :  The  collision  or  shock  occasioned  by 
the  meeting  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both  being  in 
motion. 

*Im-paint',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  on,  and  English 
paint  (q.v.).]  To  paint;  to  color;  to  adorn  with 
colors. 

“  Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 

Such  water-colors  to  impaint  his  cause.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

Im-pair',  *em-peir-en,  *en-peir-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  empeirer  (Fr.  empirer),  from  Low  Latin 
tmpejoro=to  make  worse:  im-=  in,  and  pejoro— to 
make  worse;  pejus  (genit.  pejoris)=  worse.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse ;  to  injure ;  to  deterio¬ 
rate  ;  to  diminish  in  excellence,  quality,  value, 
strength,  &c. ;  to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble. 

“  Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs.” 

Roscommon:  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  6. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse ;  to  be  lessened  or 
diminished ;  to  deteriorate. 

“The  church  that  before  by  insensible  degrees  welk’d 
and  impair’d,  now  with  large  steps  went  down  hill  de¬ 
caying. ” — Milton:  Of  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*Im-pair',  *im-paire,  s.  [Impaie,  v.}  Diminu¬ 
tion  ;  decrease ;  injury;  deterioration;  disgrace. 

“In  the  royall  right  of  things  is  no  impaire  to  thee.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix. 

*lHl-pair’,  *im-paire,  a.  [Lat.  impar=unequal : 
im-  =  m-=not,  and  par  =  equal.]  Unsuitable;  im¬ 
proper;  unworthy. 

“Nor  is  it  more  impaire  to  an  honest  and  absolute 
man.” — Chapman:  Shield  of  Homer.  (Pref.) 


Im-pair  -er,  s.  [Eng.  impair,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  impairs,  injures,  or  deteriorates. 

Im-pair -ment,  s.  [Eng.  impair,  v. ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  impairing,  lessening,  or  deteriorating;  the 
state  of  being  impaired ;  deterioration ;  injury. 

“To  the  service  of  my  country  and  the  impairment  of 
my  health.”— Dryden:  Character  of  Polybius. 

*Im-par-<t-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  palatable  (q.v.).]  Unpalatable ;  not  palatable. 

Im-pale',  v.  t.  [Latin  im-—in-— on,  upon,  and 
palus=a.  stake.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1»  Literally  .* 

(i)  To  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  up  the 
fundament,  or  by  transfixing  with  a  sharp  stake. 

“ Impal’d  and  left 

To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake.” 

Addison:  Cato,  iii.  1. 

*(2)  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fence  in  with  stakes 
or  pales. 

“Those  impaled  places,  where  youths  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  wrestle.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch ,  p.  925. 
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*’(1)  $o  encircfe ;  to  surround ;  to  fence  or  shut  in. 
“Impale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  v.  7. 

(2)  To  render  helpless,  as  though  impaled;  as,  to 
impale  one  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

•(3)  To  join  in  honorable  mention. 

II.  Her. :  To  join,  as  two  coats  of  arms,  palewise. 
Im-pale  -ment,  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  impaling;  the  state  of  being  im¬ 
paled  ;  execution  by  transfixing  with  a  sharp  stake. 

“The  sun 

Will  sinking  see  impalement’ s  pangs  begun.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  9. 


(2)  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing  in  with  stakes 

(3)  Anmclosed  space;  a  piece  of  ground  fenced 
in. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  hedging  in ;  a  fence. 

“Hedged  about  with  such  aterrible  imp  alernent  of  com¬ 
mands.”—  Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Gov.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Her.:  The  arranging  of  two  coats  of  arms  on 
one  shield,  divided  palewise,  or  by  a  vertical  line. 
Thus  the  arms  of  husband  and 
wife  are  impaled,  the  husband’s 
being  borne  on  the  dexter  side 
of  the  pale,  and  the  wife’s  on  the 
sinister.  Bishops,  deans,  heads 
of  colleges,  &c.,  impale  their  own 
arms  with  those  of  their  office. 

In  the  illustration,  D’Aubigny 
impales  Scotland. 

♦Im-pal'-lld,  *im-pal-id,  v.  t. 

[Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng.  pallid 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  pallid  or 
pale. 

“This  [envy]  impalids  all  the  body  to  an  hectique  lean¬ 
ness.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  54. 


Impalement. 


*Im-palm  (Z  silent),  v.  trans.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and 
Eng. palm  (q.  v.).]  To  take,  grasp,  or  hold  in  the 
palm  or  hand. 

Im-pal-pa-bll  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impalpable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impalpable. 

“A  curious  dispute,  whether  the  bodies  of  the  righteous 
after  the  resurrection,  should  be  solid  or  thinner  than 
the  air.  Gregory  [the  Great]  was  for  the  palpability,  and 
Eutychius  for  the  impalpability.” — Jortin:  Remarks  on 
Eccles.  Hist. 


Im-pal  -p^-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [Palpable.] 

1.  Not  palpable;  not  to  be  felt;  incapable  of 
being  felt  or  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  not  coarse,  as, 
an  impalpable  powder — one  whose  parts  are  so  fine 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  senses, 
and  especially  by  that  of  touch. 

“  Forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others’  sight.”  Byron:  Dream . 

*2.  Not  to  be  easily  or  readily  apprehended  or 
grasped  by  the  mind;  as,  an  impalpable  distinction. 

Im-pal’-pgL-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  impalpable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impalpable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  or  readily  apprehended  or  grasped  by  the 
mind. 


*Im-pal-§y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-- in,  and  Eng.  palsy 
(q.  v.).]  To  strike  with  palsy ;  to  paralyze. 

*Im-pa  -ng,te,  adj.  [Latin  im-=  in,  and  panis— 
bread.]  Embodied  in  bread. 

“By  the  rule  of  our  f aithe  Christes  body  is  not  impa- 
nate.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication;  Transubstan.,  to.  115. 

*Im-pa  -nate,  *Im-pane’,  v.  t.  [Impanate,  a.] 
To  embody  in  bread. 

“What  have  we  to  do  but  to  look  down  to  those  impa- 
nated  riches?” — Waterland:  Works,  viii.  249. 


Im-pa-na  -tion,  s.  [Impanate,  a.]  The  same 
as  CONSUBSTANTIATION  (q.  V.). 

“Sometimes  it  has  been  called  impanation,  a  name  fol¬ 
lowing  the  analogy  of  the  word  incarnation.  —  Waterland : 
Works,  viii.  271. 

Im-pa -na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  impanat{e);  -or.]  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  impanation  or  consub- 
stantiation. 

*im-pane  ,  v.  t.  [Impanate,  v.] 

Im-pan'-el,  Im-pan  -nel,  v.  t.  Another  spell¬ 
ing  of  Empanel  (q.  v.). 

Im-pan'-el-ment,  Im-pan’-nel-ment,  s.  Other 

spellings  of  Empanelment  (q.  v.). 

*Im-paq’-uet  (q=k),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and 
Eng.  paquet—  a  packet.]  To  pack  up;  to  place 
in  a  packet. 

“I  had  several  letters  impaqueted  with  many  others.” 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Nov.  10,  1699. 

Im-par  -A-dlse,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng. 
Paradise  (q.  v.).J  The  same  esEmpaeadise  (q.  v.). 

*Im-par’-al-leled,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-— not,  and 
Eng.  paralleled  (q.v.).]  Unparalleled;  that  can 
not  be  paralleled  or  matched. 

“By  their  most  imparalleled  and  diabolical  actions.”— 
Wood:  Athence  Oxon.;  Abp.  Coppe. 

*Im-par’-d6n-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  pardonable  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be  pardoned  or 
forgiven;  unpardonable. 

“For  which  they  deserved  to  be  impardonable.” — South. 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

*Im-par  -don-A-bl^,  adv.  [English  impardon- 
ab{le) ;  -ly.]  Unpardonably ;  without  pardon. 

“He  might  be  an  happy  arbiter  in  many  Christian  con¬ 
troversies;  but  must  Unpardonably  condemn  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

Im-par-I-dlg -I-tate,  a.  [Lat.  fmpar=unequal, 
and  Eng.  t^igitate.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Having  an  odd  number  of  toes,  as 
one,  three,  or  five ;  as  in  the  horse,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

( Leidy .) 

Im-par-I-pIn’-nate,  a.  [Lat.  tmpar=unequal, 

and  En gupinnate.] 

Bot. :  Unequally  pinnate  ;  having  the  leaf  pinnate 
with  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  tip. 

Im-par-I-sjfl  lab  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  fmpar=unequal, 
and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).]  Not  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  syllables ;  as,  an  imparisyllabic 
noun,  one  which  does  not  consist  of  the  same 
number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and  genitive 
singular;  as,  Lat.  genus,  generis,  &c. 

Im-par'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-—in-— not,  and  Eng. 
parity  (q.  v.).j 

1.  Inequality,  disproportion. 

“The  hardness  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  jejuneness  of 
the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible  parts.” — 
Bacon. 

2.  Inequality  or  difference  in  degree,  rank,  power, 
excellence,  &c. 

“Suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where  none 
was  originally.” — Milton:  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

*3.  Unevenness,  oddness ;  indivisibility  into  equal 
parts. 

“By  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in  men’s  names,  to 
determine  misfortunes  on  either  side  of  their  bodies.” — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errors. 

Im-park’,  v.  t.  [Empaek.] 

*Im-parl'  *im-parle,  v.  i.  [Pref.  im-=dn,  and 
Fr.  parler=  to  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  talk  together;  to  hold  a  con¬ 
versation. 

“Straight  the  two  generals  imparled  together.” — North-. 
Plutarch,  p.  25. 

2.  Laiv :  To  have  liberty  to  settle  a  lawsuit  amica¬ 
bly  ;  to  be  allowed  time  for  adjustment  or  com¬ 
promise  of  a  suit. 

Im-par  -l&noe,  *Im-par  -le-3,n$e,  s.  [Impabl.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Conversation,  parley. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

“He  is  entitled  to  demand  one  imparlance  or  licentia 
loquendi;  and  may  before  he  pleads,  have  more  time 
granted  by  consent  of  the  Court,  to  see  if  he  can  end  the 
matter  amicably  without  farther  suit,  by  talking  with  the 
plaintiff.” — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

(2)  The  continuance  of  a  cause  till  another  day, 
or  from  day  to  day. 

Im-par'-son-ee,  a.  [Eng.  im-=in;  parson,  and 
suff.  -ee.]  [Induct,  Induction.] 

Eccles.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  a  clergyman  pre¬ 
sented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  and 
in  full  possession. 

Im-part ,  *im-parte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  impartir, 
from  Lat.  impartio ,  from  im-= m-= in,  upon,  and 
partio=to  share;  Ital.  impartire.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.  . 


impartance 
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impatient 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  grant,  give,  or  bestow  a  portion  of;  to 
share,  to  communicate. 

“ Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss.” 

Byron:  To  Thyrza. 

2.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of,  to  make 
known ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens,  to  disclose. 

“  Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart." 

Dryden  To  My  Lord  Chancellor,  44. 

3.  To  distribute,  to  give  out,  to  spread. 

“His  humble  looks  no  shy  restraint  impart." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

,  *4.  To  obtain  or  enjoy  a  portion  or  share  of ;  to 
share,  to  communicate  in. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  or  distribute  a  portion  or 
share ;  to  communicate. 

“Earn,  if  you  want  ;  if  you  abound,  impart .” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  253. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  to  impart  and  to 
communicate,  see  Communicate. 

Im-part  -3,1196,  s.  [Eng.  impart;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  imparting,  communicating,  or  sharing;  the 
giving  of  a  share  or  portion. 

Im-par-ta  -tion,  s.  [En g.  impart; -at ion.]  The 
act  of  imparting  or  sharing  ;  impartance. 

Im-part  -er,  s.  [Eng.  impart;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  imparts  or  shares;  one  who  com¬ 
municates  or  informs. 

“They  may  often  learn  that  in  a  few  moments,  which 
cost  the  importers  many  a  year’s  toil  and  study.” — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  61. 

*2.  A  person  drawn  by  some  artful  pretense  to 
part  with  money;  the  victim  of  a  mediaeval  confi¬ 
dence  trick. 

“Making  privy  searches  for  importers. " — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor.  (Characters  of  the  Persons.) 

Im-par  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Not  partial;  not  favoring  one  party  or  side 
more  than  another;  unbiased,  indifferent,  disinter¬ 
ested,  equitable,  just,  unprejudiced. 

“  Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*2.  In  which  all  are  treated  alike. 

“Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave, 

Are  level’d  in  th’  impartial  grave.” 

Stepney:  Horace,  bk.  iv.,  ode  9. 

*Im-par-tial-Ist  (tial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng.  im¬ 
partial  ;  -ist.]  One  who  is  impartial. 

“  I  am  professedly  enough  an  impartialist,  not  to  stick 
to  confess  to  you,  Theophilus,  that  I  read  the  Bible.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  276. 

Im-par-ti-al-I-tjf  (tias  shl),  s.  [Fr.  impartial¬ 
ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impartial; 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias ;  disinterestedness, 
equitableness,  fairness. 

‘‘Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passion.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

Im-par’-tial-ljf  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng.  im¬ 
partial;  -ly.  1  In  an  impartial  manner;  without 
prejudice  or  bias ;  without  favoring  one  side  more 
than  another;  fairly,  justly. 

“I  shall  therefore  only  consider  Ovid  under  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  poet,  and  endeavor  to  show  him  impartially." — 
Addison:  Notes  on  Ovid. 

Im-par'-tial-ness  (tial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng.  im¬ 
partial;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im¬ 
partial  ;  impartiality. 

Im-part-i-bll  -I-ty  (1),  s.  [English  impart,  v. ; 
-ability.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impartible ; 
that  can  be  imparted,  shared  or  communicated. 

Im-part-I-bll-I-tjf  (2),  s.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not; 
Eng.  part,  and  ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impartible,  or  not  subject  to  partition. 

Im-part'-I-ble  (1),  a.  [Fr.,  from  impartir  =to 
impart.]  That  may  or  can  be  imparted,  shared,  or 
communicated ;  communicable. 

“The  same  body  may  be  conceived  to  be  more  or  less 
impartible,  then  it  is  active  or  heavy.”— Diyby.  Of  Bodies, 
ch.  xi. 

im-part -1-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref,  im-=in-= not;  Eng. 
part,  and-abZe.]  Not  subject  to  or  capable  of  par¬ 
tition;  as,  an  impartible  estate. 

Im-part -ment,  s.  [Eng.  impart;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  imparting  or  communicating. 

2.  That  which  is  imparted  or  communicated ;  a 
communication. 

“As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 

To  you  alone.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

irn-pass  -3,-ble,  adj,  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  passable  (q.  v.).]  ,  j  , 

1.  Not  passable;  that  cannot  be  passed;  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  passage. 

“  Impassable  the  gate 
Where  Cerberus  howls.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  3. 

2.  Unable  to  pass. 


im-pass  -3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impassable ;  -?tess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impassable. 

im-pass-a-bl)?,  adv.  [Eng.  impassabfle) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impassable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  be 
impassable. 

im-pas-si-hll'-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  impassible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impassible  ;  freedom 
from  liability  to  injury  from  external  things. 

“  Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at  least  not 
have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  hand.” — Dryden:  Vir¬ 
gil;  Mneis.  (Dedic. ) 

Im-pas -sl-ble,  *im-pas-sy~ble,  a.  [Fr.,from 
Lat.  tmpassibih's=incapable  of  feeling  or  passion; 
im-—in-= not,  and  passibilis— capable  of  feeling, 
from  passus,  pa.  par.  of  patior=to  suffer.]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  passion,  pain, or  suffering;  incapable  of  feel¬ 
ing;  exempt  from  liability  to  pain  or  uneasiness; 
that  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  external  causes ;  not 
to  be  moved  to  passion,  feeling,  or  sympathy  ;  with¬ 
out  or  not  exhibiting  feeling. 

“  He  there  shewith  .  .  .  the  Son  to  be  very  God,  un¬ 
created,  immortal,  immutable,  impassible." — Nelson:  Life 
of  Bp.  Bull,  §  69. 

Im-pas -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impassible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impassible;  impassi¬ 
bility. 

“  To  reserve  all  the  sensualities  of  this  world,  and  yet 
cry  out  for  the  impassibleness  of  the  next.” — Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Im-pas'-si&n  (sion  as  shon),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in,  and  Eng.  passion  (q.  v.).]  To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion.  [Impassioned.] 

“  Do  not  thou,  with  tears  and  woes,  impassion  my  af¬ 
fects.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad  ix. 

im-pas -sion-a-ble  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Eng. 
impassion ;  -able.]  Easily  excited  to  anger ;  readily 
moved  in  the  passions. 

Im-pas'-sion-ate  (sion  as  sh&n),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
im-=in,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.  v.).]  To  affect  or 
excite  strongly  or  deeply  ;  to  fill  with  passion. 

“Christ  was  one  while  deeply  impassionated  with  sor¬ 
row.” — H.  More:  Defence  of  Modern  Cabala,  ch.  i. 

Im-pas  -si6n-c.te  (sion  as  shon)  (1),  a.  [Pref. 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.  v.).]  With¬ 
out  passion  or  feeling ;  insensate. 

“A  kinde  of  stupiditie,  or  impassionale  hurt.” — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  191. 

Im-pas  -si&n-ate  (sion  as  shin)  (2),  a.  [Impas- 
sionate,  v.]  Strongly  or  deeply  affected  or  moved. 

Im-pas  -sioned  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Impassion.] 
Roused  to  strong  feeling  ;  strongly  or  deeply  moved 
or  excited  ;  full  of  or  characterized  by  passion  or 
ardor  of  feeling ;  animated ;  excited. 

“Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

Im-pas  -slve,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and  Eng. 
passive  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  affected  by  pain,  passion,  or  feeling;  not 
liable  to  pain  or  suffering. 

“  He  stands  impassive  in  th’  ethereal  arms.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi.  702. 

2.  That  cannot  be  felt.  ( Cotton :  OnSleep.) 

“  Impassive  as  the  marble  in  the  quarry.”— De  Quincey. 

3.  Not  exhibiting  feeling  or  susceptibility ;  impas¬ 
sible  ;  unmoved ;  apathetic. 

Im-pas-slve-ljf,  adv.  _  [Eng.  impassive;  -ly.]  In 
an  impassive  manner  ;  without  sensibility  to  pain, 
suffering,  or  feeling ;  in  an  unmoved  manner. 


Im-pas-slve-ness,  *im-pas-sive-nesse,  s. 

[English  impassive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impassive;  impassibility;  insensibility; 
apathy. 

“Kemaining  in  a  calme  apathy  and  impassivenesse  in 
all  offencive  emergencies.”— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.,  tr.  vi.,  §  1. 

Im-pas-ta -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  empaster; 
Fr.  emp&ter=to  impaste  (tp  v.).]_ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impasting  or  making  into 


P  2.  That  which  is  made  into  paste ;  specif.,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  various  materials  of  different  colors  or 
consistencies,  baked  and  united  by  a  cement,  and 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  air ;  such  are 
works  in  porcelain,  earthenware,  imitation  marble, 
&c.  ’ 

Im-paste',  v.  t,  [O.  Fr.  empaster;  Fr.  ernpater, 
from  pref .  ewt-(=Lat.  in-),  and  O.  Fr.  paste ,  Fr.  pate, 
from  Latin  pasfa=  paste ;  Ital.  impastare ;  Sp. 

impastar.]  ... 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  into  paste ;  to  concrete. 

“  Blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons 
Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


2.  Painting:  To  lay  on,  as  colors,  thickly  and 
boldly.  


Im-pas  -to,  s.  [Ital.]  [Impaste.] 

Paint. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by  the  painter 
to  his  canvas.  According  to  the  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  exercised  by  different  artists,  this  impasto  is 
thick  or  thin.  Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
others  used  a  thick  impasto  ;  Raphael,  Guido,  and 
others,  an  impasto  so  thin  that  the  threads  of  the 
canvas  and  the  crayon  outline  may  be  seen 
through  it. 

Im-pas'-tfire,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  English 
pasture.]  To  set  to  feed ;  to  turn  out  to  graze. 

Im-pat'-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impatibilis,  from  im,-— 
m-=not,  and  patch's = endurable  ;patior=  to  suffer, 
to  endure  ;  Ital.  impatibile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  borne  or  endured ;  intolerable. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  or  feeling ;  impassible ; 
insensible. 

“ However  they  be  in  themselves  incorruptible,  impat- 
ible,  and  the  same.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  854. 

Im-pa  -tien9e  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  impa- 
zienza;  Sp.  impaciencia,  from  Lat.  impatientia.] 
[Impatient.] 

1  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  suffer  pain; 
uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  restlessness 
occasioned  by  pain  or  suffering. 

“With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swelt.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  27. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper;  heat  of  passion ;  anger; 
rage. 

“My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience." — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 


3.  Inability  to  endure  delay  ;  eagerness  ;  restless 
ness. 


“I  then, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 
Answered  neglecting! y.”  Shakespeare 


*Im-pa’-tien-9f  (ti  as  sh),  *im-pa-ci-en-ey,  «. 
[Lat.  impatientia.]  Impatience. 


“Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 
Of  ease,  or  honor,  with  impatiency.” 

Daniel:  Civil  IFars,  bk.  viii. 


Im-pa  -ti-en§  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  [Latin=that  can¬ 
not  bear :  so  named  from  the  sudden  and  elastic 
force  with  which  the  species  burst  their  capsules.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Balsaminaceae,  with  the  calyx 
and  corolla  so  abnormal  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  several  parts ;  sepals  three,  rarely 
five,  petaloid,  imbricate,  two  anterior  (if  present) 
minute,  two  lateral  small  and  flat,  the  posterior  one 
large,  produced  into  a  hollow  spur;  petals  three, 
anterior  external,  in  bud  large,  lateral,  two-lobed; 
stamens  five;  ovary  oblong,  five-celled;  stigma 
sessile,  five-toothed.  About  135  species  are  known, 
nearly  all  from  the  Himalayas  and  other  Indian 
mountains.  _  The  distilled  water  of  the  Yellow  Bal¬ 
sam,  taken  in  large  quantities,  is  said  to  bring  on 
diabetes. 

Im-pa -tient  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

impatiens,  from  ini-=in-— not,  and  pah'em= suffer¬ 
ing,  patient;  patior=to  suffer,  to  endure;  Ital. 
impaziente ;  Sp.  impaciente.] 

L.  As  adjective: 


1.  Not  able  to  endure  ;  notenduring  with  patience 
or  composure;  fretful,  uneasy,  or  discomposed 
under.  (Followed  by  at,  of,  or  under.) 

“  Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 


2.  Eager;  ardently  desiring  or  expecting.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  for. ) 

‘‘Impatient  for  their  hour.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

3.  Strongly  moved  or  affected. 

“To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a  person,  concerning 
whom  it  was  certain  he  must  die,  is  to  mourn  because  thy 
friend  was  not  born  an  angel.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Living  Holy. 

4.  Hot,  hasty,  passionate,  angry. 

“Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

5.  Unwilling  to  endure  delay  or  restraint;  eager, 
ardent. 


“And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  790. 

6.  Full  of  or  moved  by  impatience  or  eagerness; 
exhibiting  or  expressing  impatience. 

“  Dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

7.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  intolerable,  unendurable. 

“Ay,  me!  deare  lady,  which  the  image  art, 

Of  ruefull  pity,  and  impatient  smart.”. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  44. 

B.  -4s  subst.:  One  who  is  impatient  or  restless 
under  pain  or  suffering. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -|ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


impatiently 
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impedite 


im-pa’-tient-iy  (ti  as  sh.) ,  adv.  [Eng-  impa¬ 
tient;  -lyf)  Ia  au  impatient  manner;  with  impa¬ 
tience  ;  with  restlessness  or  eagerness. 

“  Restlessly,  impatiently, 

Thou  strivest.”  Longfellow :  To  a  Child. 

*Im  pa^-ron,  v.  t.  [Pref.  i'm-=in,  and  English 
patrov  ]  To  furnish.  (Davies.) 

*im  patron-iza-tion,  s.  [Eng.  impatroniz{e) ; 
-ation.  ]  Absolute  seignory  or  possession ;  the  act 
of  putting  into  full  possession  of  a  benefice. 

*Im-pat-ron-Ize,  v.  t.  [Fr.  impatroniser  =  to 
become  master  of  a  house  or  family.]  To  get  or 
win  absolute  possession  or  power  of. 

“The  ambition  ot  tne  French  king  was  to  impatronize 
himself  of  the  duchy.” — Bacon :  Henry  VII.,  p.  90. 

lm-pave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fm-=in,  and  Eng.  pave 
(q.  v.).]  To  cover  with  pavement;  to  pave. 

Im-pav-Id,  a.  [Lat.  impavidus ,  from  im-—in- 
=not,  andpawdws=fearful.]  Fearless,  undaunted, 
intrepid. 

Im-pav -ld-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  impavid ;  -ly.]  In  a 
fearless,  undaunted,  or  intrepid  manner;  fearlessly. 

Im-pawn',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Empawn 

(q.v.). 

lm-pea^',  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  empescher  (Fr.  emptcher) 
=to  prevent,  to  hinder,  from  Low  Lat.  impedico= to 
fetter:  im-=in-=in,  on,  and  pedica= a  fetter,  from 
pes  (genit.  pedis)  =a  foot;  Sp.  &  Port,  empachar .] 
*1.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

“The  victorie  was  much  hindered  and  impeached .” — 
P,  Holland:  Livius,  p.  308. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  to 
accuse;  specifically,  to  bring  a  charge  of  maladmin¬ 
istration  or  treason  against,  as  against  a  minister 
state  before  a  competent  tribunal ;  to  arraign.  * 
“I  will  impeach  the  villain.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

IT  Followed  by  of  when  the  crime  is  expressed ; 
more  rarely  by  with. 

“People  unacquainted  with  your  temper  impeach  you 
with  avarice.” — Gent.  Instructed,  p.  535. 

*3.  To  bring  discredit  upon  ;  to  show  or  endeavor 
to  show  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ;  to  discredit,  to 
disparage  ;  to  detract  from  ;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
“And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venioe,  ii.V  2. 

*4.  To  call  to  account ;  to  make  responsible ,'  to 
charge  as  responsible  or  answerable. 

*Im-pea§h',  *im-peache,  s.  [Impeach,  v.] 

1.  Hindrance,  impediment,  let.  [Impeachment.] 
“What  may  be  done  without  impeache  or  waste,  I  can 

and  will  do.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  i.  1. 

2.  An  accusation,  an  impeachment,  a  reproach. 

“  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this!” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  V. 

Im-peagh  -3,-hle,  a.  [English  impeach;  -able.) 
That  may  or  can  be  charged ;  liable  to  impeach¬ 
ment;  chargeable,  accusable. 

“Considered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  impeach¬ 
able  offense.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Im-pea$li'-er,  s.  [Eng.  impeach;  -er.]  One  who 
brings  a  charge  or  impeachment ;  an  accuser. 

“  Many  of  our  fiercest  impeachers  would  leave  the  delin¬ 
quent  the  merciful  indulgence  of  a  Savior.” — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

Im-pea9h'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impeach;  -merit;  Fr. 
emptchement.  ] 

*1.  The  act  of  hindering  or  preventing;  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

“To  march  on  to  Calais  without  impeachment.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*2.  An  obstruction,  hindrance,  or  impediment. 
“To  the  end  he  might  without  any  impeachment  allure 
all  men  to  favor  him.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  167. 

3.  The  act  of  impeaching,  accusing,  or  charging 
with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  Specif.,  the  ar¬ 
raignment  of  a  minister  of  state  for  maladminis¬ 
tration  or  treason.  In  England  impeachments  are 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tried  by  the 
Hou96  of  Lords. 

“But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by  the  commons, 
in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  the  established  law, 
being  a  presentment  to  the  most  high  and  supreme  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the  most  solemn  grand  inquest 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  A  commoner  cannot,  however,  be 
impeached  before  the  lords  for  any  capital  offense,  but 
only  for  high  misdemeanors;  a  peer  may  be  impeached 
for  any  crime.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment  (Art.  I,  Sec.  2,  Cl.  5) ; 
and  that  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments  (Art.  I,  Sec.  3,  Cl.  6).  Section 
4  of  Article  II.  provides  that  the  President  and 


Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach¬ 
ment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

“The  removal  of  Federal  officers  by  impeachment  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  Section  4  of  Article  II.  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  attempted  seven  times. 

“The  Blount  case  was  the  first.  William  Blount, 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  charged  in 
1797  with  conspiring  with  British  officers  to  steal  part  of 
Louisiana  from  Spain  for  England’s  benefit.  The  House 
prepared  articles  of  impeachment.  The  Senate  expelled 
him,  after  putting  him  under  bonds  for  trial.  Blount’s 
defense  was  that  a  Senator  was  not  a  civil  officer  liable  to 
impeachment,  and  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  only 
he  was  acquitted. 

“Judge  John  Pickering,  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  New  Hampshire,  was  impeached  in  1803  for  drunken¬ 
ness  and  profanity  on  the  bench.  The  defense  was 
insanity.  On  trial  before  the  Senate,  Pickering  was  con¬ 
victed  by  a  party  vote,  and  removed  from  his  office. 

“In  1804,  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  charged 
with  improper  conduct  on  the  bench;  among  other 
things,  with  having  indulged  in  ‘highly  indecent  and 
extra-judicial  reflections  upon  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment’  in  the  course  of  a  charge  to  a  Maryland  Grand 
Jury.  The  impeachment  proceedings,  instigated  and 
managed  by  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  were  political 
in  their  origin  and  animus.  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted 
through  the  failure  of  the  prosecution  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  vote  against  him  in  the  Senate,  on  any  one  of  the 
eight  articles  of  impeachment.  He  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  benoh,  and  held  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

“About  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  James  H.  Peck,  a 
Federal  District  Judge  in  Missouri,  was  impeached  for 
oppressive  treatment  of  an  attorney.  The  case  was  of  no 
importance;  the  Judge  was  acquitted. 

“Thirty  years  afterward,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  Judge  West  H.  Humphreys  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  Tennessee,  joined  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  and  accepted  judicial  office  under  it,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  send  his  resignation  to  Washington.  He 
was  impeached,  mainly  in  order  to  vacate  the  office,  and 
convicted  on  June  26,  1862.  One  of  the  witnesses  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  against  Judge  Humphreys  was  Andrew 
Johnson,  then  Governor  of  Tennessee,  destined  himself 
to  be  the  next  subject  of  impeachment  proceedings  before 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  four  Senators  who  voted  not  guilty 
on  the  article  charging  Judge  Humphreys  with  high  trea¬ 
son,  was  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  whose  vote  five  years 
later  saved  Andrew  Johnson. 

“Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached  on  March  4,  1868,  the 
eleven  articles  charging  the  President  in  various  forms 
with  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act,  with  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  with  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act,  with  conduct  and  utter¬ 
ances  tending  ‘to  bring  the  high  office  of  President  into 
contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace;’  and  with  the  public 
declaration,  in  his  speeches  while  swinging  around  the 
circle,  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  no  constitu¬ 
tional  legislature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  memorable  trial,  whichlasted  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  in  which  the  hottest  of  political  passions 
were  enlisted.  Thirty-six  votes  were  needed  to  convict.  No 
vote  was  ever  taken  except  on  the  three  strongest  articles, 
the  second,  third,  and  eleventh,  and  on  each  of  these  the 
Senate  stood  35  for  conviction  to  19  for  acquittal,  im¬ 
peachment  failing  by  a  single  vote.  One  of  the  counsel 
who  defended  President  Johnson  was  the  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York. 

“  The  seventh  and  last  Federal  impeachment  was  that 
of  William  W.  Belknap,  Grant’s  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was  justly  charged  in  1876  with  corruption  in  office,  and 
the  House  voted  unanimously  to  impeach  him.  He  re¬ 
signed  hastily  a  few  hours  before  the  passage  of  the  im¬ 
peachment  resolution,  and  his  resignation  was  promptly 
accepted  by  Grant.  The  trial  proceeded,  nevertheless. 
Belknap’s  defense  was  a  denial  of  jurisdiction,  based  on 
the  circumstance  that  when  the  impeachment  resolution 
passed  the  House,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  impeachment  proceedings  failed  by 
the  lack  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  for  con¬ 
viction. 

“It  will  be  observed  that  in  only  two  cases  have  im¬ 
peachment  proceedings  against  a  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  been  prosecuted  successfully  before  the 
Senate  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  these 
was  for  the  removal  of  a  drunken  and  profane  judge, 
whose  presence  upon  the  bench  was  a  public  scandal. 
The  other  was  a  purely  formal  proceeding  to  vacate  the 
office  of  a  judge  actually  engaged  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  but  technically  still  an  incum¬ 
bent  of  his  office  under  the  Government.  Of  the  five  un¬ 
successful  impeachment  proceedings  on  record,  two 
failed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Of  the  whole  seven 
cases,  four  concerned  judicial  officers.  Only  once  has 
there  been  an  attempt  to  punish  by  impeachment  a  Cab¬ 
inet  officer.  Only  once  has  there  been  an  attempt  to 
punish  and  remove  by  impeachment  a  President  of  the 
United  States.” — New  York  Sun,  Dec.  24,  1893. 

4.  The  state  of  being  impeached ;  a  charge,  an 
accusation,  an  indictment. 

“The  fears  of  the  patricians  lest  they  should  be  made 
the  subjects  of  vindictive  impeachments.” — Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  253. 

5.  The  act  of  bringing  discredit  upon  or  calling 
in  question  the  credibility,  purity  of  motives,  up¬ 
rightness,  correctness  of  a  person  or  act;  as,  the 
impeachment  of  a  witness,  or  the  impeachment  of 
a  person’s  motives. 


6.  A  reproach ;  a  ground  of  censure,  reproach,  or 
blame. 

“To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age.*’ 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

impeachment  of  waste,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  restraint  from  committing  waste 
upon  lands  or  tenements ;  a  demand  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  waste  committed  by  a  tenant,  who  has 
but  a  particular  estate  ir  the  land  granted. 
[Waste.] 

“For  waste  in  either  of  these  [houses,  timber,  or  land], 
whether  voluntary  or  permissive,  all  tenants  merely  for 
life  or  any  less  estate  are  punishable  or  liable  to  be  im¬ 
peached,  unless  their  leases  be  made,  as  sometimes  they 
are,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  absque  impetitione 
vasti:  that  is,  with  a  provision  or  protection  that  no  man 
shall  impetere,  or  sue  him  for  waste  committed.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  16. 


Irn-pearl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng.  pearl 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  form  into  pearls,  or  into  the  resemblance  of 
pearls. 

“  Dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  747. 


2.  [Empeakl.] 

Im-pec-ca-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  impeccability ,  from 
Lat.  impeccabilis=impeccabie  (q.  v.).J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impeccable  ;  freedom  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  committing  sin. 

“  To  eternize  the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  all 
lapsed,  sentient,  and  intelligent  beings.” — Cheyne:  On 
Regimen,  p.  326. 


lm-pec'-cgi-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  impeccabilis,  from 
im-—in-= not,  and  pecca6tlis=liable  to  sin  ;  pecco— 
to  sin;  Fr.  impeccable;  Sp.  impecable;  Ital. 
impeccabile.) 


A.  AsadJ. :  Not  liable  to  sin;  exempt  or  free  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 


“  Had  we  been  made  impeccable,  we  should  have  been 
another  kind  of  creatures  than  now.” — Glanvill:  Pre¬ 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  viii. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  is  exempt  or  free  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning. 

*Im-pec -cange,  *im-pec-ean-cie,  s.  [English 
impeccant ;  - cy .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impeccant  or  impeccable ;  impeccability,  infalli¬ 
bility. 

“  She  cannot  erre,  and  stubbornely  chalenges  unto  her 
chaire  a  certain  impeccancie  of  judgment.” — Bp.  Hall. 
No  Peace  with  Rome. 


Im-pec’-cgJlt,  a.  [Lat.  im-=in-= not,  and  pe< 
cans ,  pr.  par.  of  pecco=  to  sin.]  Free  from  sin 
unerring,  sinless,  impeccable,  infallible. 

“Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccant  half-asses.” 

Byrom:  To  G.  Lloyd. 

Im-pe-cil-nl-os -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impecunious; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impecunious  or 
without  money ;  poverty. 

lm-pe-cu  -ni-ous,  a.  [Lat.  im-=in-— not,  and 
pecumosws=having  money  ; pecunia= money.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  money  ;  destitute  of  money  ;  poor. 

Im-pede',  v.  t.  [Lat.  impedio,  from  im-  =in-  =in, 
and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  = a  foot.]  To  hinder;  to  let; 
to  obstruct ;  to  stop  the  progress  of ;  to  encumber. 

“The  leading  strings,  which  preserve  and  uphold  the 
infant,  would  impede  the  full-grown  man.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*Im-ped  l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  imped(e) ;  - ible .]  That 
may  or  can  be  impeded,  hindered,  or  obstructed. 

“  Every  internal  act  is  not  in  itself  impedible  by  out¬ 
ward  violence.”—  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-ped-I-ment,  s.  [Lat.  impedimentum,  from 
impedio= to  impede,  to  hinder;  Fr.  impediment; 
Sp.  &  Port,  impedimento .]  That  which  impedes, 
hinders ,  obstructs,  or  encumbers  ;  a  hindrance  ;  an 
obstruction;  an  encumbrance. 

“Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Riohard  III.,  v.  2. 

IF  Impediment  in  the  speech :  A  defect  which  pre¬ 
vents  distinct  articulation. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  impediment  and 
difficulty ,  see  Difficulty. 

*Im-ped'-i-ment,  v.  t.  [Impediment,  s.]  To 
hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

“Lest  Themistocles  .  .  .  should  have  withstood  and 
impedimented  a  general  good.”— Bp.  Reynolds. 

Im-ped-I-men-te.1,  *Im-ped-e-men-te,l,  adj. 
[Eng.  impediment;  - al .]  Impending  or  tending  to 
impede  or  obstruct ;  obstructing  ;  obstructive. 

“He  was  troubled  with  convictions — things  so  impedi- 
mental  to  success!” — O.  H.  Lewes:  History  of  Philosophy . 
ii.  101. 

*lm  -pe-dite,  v.  t.  [Impedite,  a.]  To  hinder,  to 
impede,  to  obstruct. 

“  Digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there, 
seemed  not  to  be  much  impedited.” — Boyle:  Works,  voh 
vi.,  p.  457. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ay  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


impedite 
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imperceptibleness 


♦Im'-pe-dlte,  a.  [Lat.  impeditus,  pa.  par.  of 
rmpedio—  to  hinder.]  Hindered,  obstructed. 

♦Im-pe-di  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  impeditio,  from  impe- 
ditus,  pa.  par.  of  impedio=  to  impede  (q.  v.).]  The 
act  of  impeding  or  hindering ;  an  impediment ;  a 
hindrance ;  an  obstruction. 

Im-ped'-I-tive,  a.  [Eng.  impedit(e) ;  -ive;  Fr. 
impUditif .]  Hindering,  impeding,  obstructing,  ob¬ 
structive. 

“Cumbersome  and  impeditive  of  motion.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Soliloquy  23. 

im  pel  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  impello,  from  im-=in-= on, 
and  pello— to  drive;  Ital.  impellere;  Sp.  impeler; 
Port.  impellir.] 

1.  To  drive  or  push  forward  or  on. 

“  Together  we  impelled  the  flying  ball.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  To  urge  or  drive  forward ;  to  instigate ;  to  ex¬ 
cite  to  action  ;  to  incite. 

“A  bloodhound  train,  by  Rapine’s  lust  impelled." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  impel  and  to  en¬ 
courage,  see  Encourage. 

Im-pel-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  impellens,  pr.  par. 
of  impello= to  impel.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Impelling,  or  having  the  quality  of 
impelling. 

“  Such  ponderous  bodies  do  take  an  enforced  flight  from 
an  exterior  impellent  swiftness.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  427. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  power,  force,  or  influence  which 
impels  or  drives  forward ;  an  impulsive  motive  or 
power. 

“Very  many  bodies  of  visible  bulk  are  set  a  moving  by 
external  impellents." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  210. 

lm  pel  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  impel;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  impels  ;  an  impellent. 

“Is  it  impelled  without  an  impeller!" — Clarke:  Second 
Defense  of  the  Immateriality,  dtc. 

im-pen  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  English  pen 
(q.  v.) .]  To  inclose  or  shut  up,  as  in  a  pen ;  to  pen. 

“These  as  they  run  in  narrow  banks  impent." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  iii. 

*Im-pend  (1),  *im-pende,  v.  t.  [Lat.  impendo.] 
To  pay,  to  spend,  to  expend. 

“  Theyr  fidelytie,  whiche  they  to  vs  dayly  impende." — 
Fabyan  (an.  1262). 

Im-pend  (2),  v.  i.  [Lat.  impendeo,  from  im-=in- 
—otl,  and  pendeo=to  hang.] 

1.  To  hang  over  or  above. 

“While  the  storm  impends  on  high.” 

Brooks:  The  Female  Seducers. 

2.  To  threaten  near  at  hand;  to  be  imminent. 

“And  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  ii.  11. 

Im-pend  -enqe,  *im-pend'-qn-$y,  s.  [Eng.  im¬ 
pendent  ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impendent;  near 
approach ;  imminence. 

“The  present  impendency  of  God’s  punishments.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  492. 

2.  That  which  is  impendent  or  imminent. 

im-pend'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  impendens,  pr.  par.  of 

impendeo— to  impend.]  Impending,  hanging  over, 
imminent,  threatening. 

“ Impendent  in  the  air 
Let  his  keen  saber,  comet-like  appear.” 

Prior:  On  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  Picture. 

im-pen-e-tra  bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  imp£n6tr ability, 
from  imp6n6trable=ivapenetTa.ble  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  im¬ 
penetrable  ;  Sp.  impenetrable.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impenetra¬ 
ble  ;  incapability  of  being  pierced  or  penetrated. 

“  Those  who  have  placed  the  essence  of  matter  in  exten¬ 
sion  alone,  or  even  in  impenetrability .” — Clarke:  Leibnitz!  s 
First  Paper.  (App.) 

2.  Fig.:  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impres¬ 
sion;  dullness,  obtuseness,  stupidity. 

II.  Phys. :  The  property  by  which  two  portions  of 
matter  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  same 
portion  of  space. 

Im-pen  -e-trSL-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impene¬ 
trable,  from  im-=in-= not,  and  penetrabilis=  pen¬ 
etrable  ;  penetro= to  penetrate  ;  peni<ws=within,  in¬ 
wardly  ;  Ital.  impenetrable ;  Sp.  impenetrable.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  That  cannot  be  penetrated  or  pierced; 
not  admitting  the  passage  of  any  other  body  ;  im¬ 
pervious. 

“How  grateful,  this  impenetrable  screen.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Figuratively :  . 

(1)  Insusceptible  of  intellectual  impression;  ob¬ 
tuse,  dull,  stupid.  •  


,  (2)  Not  to  be  affected  or  moved;  insensible,  re¬ 
lentless. 

“Able  to  wound  the  imp enetr ablest  ears.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  vi. 

(3)  That  cannot  be  penetrated,  divined,  or  discov¬ 
ered  ;  as,  an  impenetrable  secret. 

II.  Phys.:  Having  the  quality  of  preventing  any 
second  body  from  occupying  the  space  which  itself 
already  fills. 

im-pen  -e-tr?t-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impenetrable ; 
^ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impenetrable ; 
impenetrability. 

“We  may  consider  that  motion  does  not  essentially  be¬ 
long  to  matter,  as  divisibility  and  imp  enetr  ableness  are 
believed  to  do.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  210. 

im-pen'-e7trg,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impenetrable ) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  impenetrable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  penetration. 

“Man’s  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealed.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  427. 

*Im-pen-e-trat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and 
Eng.  penetrated  (q.  v.).]  Not  penetrated  or  pierced. 

im-pen'EEtenqe,  im-pen'-i-tqn-qy,  s.  [Fr.  im- 
pbiitence,  from  Lat.  impcenitentia ,  from  impcenitens 
=impenitent  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  impenitenza.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  impenitent ;  want  of  penitence 
or  remorse  for  sin  or  guilt ;  hardness  of  heart ;  ob¬ 
duracy. 

“He  punishes  .  .  .  obstinacy  with  impenitence,  and 

impenitence  with  damnation.” — Bishop.  Taylor:  Sermons, 

vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

Im-pen -latent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impceni¬ 
tens,  from  im-=in-= not,  and  p cenite ns = penitent 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impenitente.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  penitent;  not  repentant  for  sin 
or  guilt. 

“To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane 
abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his 
ministers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  who  does  not  or  will  not  re¬ 
pent  ;  a  hardened  sinner. 

im-pen’-i-tent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impenitent ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impenitent  manner ;  without  repentance,  re¬ 
morse,  or  contrition ;  obdurately. 

im-pen-nate,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=  not,  and  pen- 
nate  (q.v.).J 

Ornith. :  Having  short  wings  covered  with  scale¬ 
like  feathers.  [Impennes.] 

*im-penned',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Impen.] 
im-pen -ne§,  s.  pi.  [Nom.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  im- 
pennis,  from  Lat.  im-— not,  and  penna= a  wing,  a 
feather.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  family  or 
tribe  of  Swimming  Birds  having  short  wings  cov¬ 
ered  with  scale-like  feathers.  It  includes  the  Di¬ 
vers,  the  Auks,  the  Penguins,  &c. 

im-pen’-nous,  a.  [Lat.  im-—in-= not,  and  penna 
=awing;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Having  no  wings; 
wanting  wings;  wingless. 

“  It  is  generally  conceived  an  earwig  hath  no  wings, 
and  is  reckoned  among  impennous  insects  by  many.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*Im  -per-ant,  a.  [Lat.  imperans,  pr.  par.  qf  im- 
pero=to  command.]  Commanding. 

*im-per-ate,  a.  [Lat.  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
pero  =  to  command.]  Done  by  express  order  or 
direction  ;  not  involuntary  ;  commanded. 

“  These  I  call  the  imperate  acts  of  divine  providence.” — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.,  p.  36. 

im-per  -a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  impiratif,  from  Lat. 
imperativus ,  from  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of  impero—  to 
command;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imperativo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Expressive  of  command ;  containing  a  com¬ 
mand  or  express  direction ;  commanding ;  authori¬ 
tative. 

“The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contem¬ 
plations;  David  and  Bathsheba. 

2.  That  cannot  be  avoided,  evaded,  or  neglected ; 
that  must  be  attended  to ;  compulsory  ;  obligatory ; 
as,  an  imperative  duty. 

II.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  command,  entreaty,  or  exhorta¬ 
tion. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  That  mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses 
command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation. 

“  If  we  declare  our  meaning  in  .  .  .  the  form  of  a 

command  or  request,  it  is  the  imperative.” —Beattie: 
Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

1[  Categorical  Imperative  : 

Philos .;  The  name  by  which  Kant  designates  the 
great  principles  of  the  Moral  Law,  to  show  that 
morality  is  not  a  mere  synonym  of  interest,  nor 


founded  on  experience ;  but  that  it  prescribes  to  us 
a  priori  what  we  ought  and  what  we  ought  not  to 
do,  presupposing  our  liberty  to  obey  or  to  disobey. 

“If  we  ask  for  explanation  of  particular  right  and 
wrong,  and  for  guidance  in  particular  duty,  the  Categori¬ 
cal  Imperative  is  more  likely  to  give  heat  than  light;  or, 
if  it  be  a  light,  it  is  rather  the  beacon  on  the  hill-top  than 
the  lamp  to  illuminate  the  domestic  chamber.” — W.  Wal¬ 
lace:  Kant,  p.  216. 

im-per'-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperative;  -ly.] 
In  an  imperative  manner;  with  command  or  au¬ 
thority;  authoritatively;  as  a  command. 

“  The  words,  though  they  are  delivered  imperatively, 
yet  are  a  plain  promise.” — Bp.  Bull:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,ser.  i. 

im-per-a  -tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  title  originally  bestowed  upon 
a  victorious  leader  on  the  field  of  battle  by  his 
soldiers ;  toward  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  it 
was  conferred  by  the  senate.  It  might  be  conferred 
more  than  once  on  the  same  person.  Augustus  and 
his  successors  constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  it 
became  the  peculiar  appellation  of  supreme  power. 
Still  later  it  became  equivalent  to  the  modern  em¬ 
peror. 

2.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks. 
family  Turbinidse.  About  twenty  species  are 
known  from  South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

lm-per-a-tbr  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of  imper- 
aforms=pertaining  to  a  general.  Named  by  Lin- 
neeus  from  its  supposed  forceful  medicinal  virtues.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Peucedanum  (q.  v.). 

*Im  per-a-tor  -i-al,  a.  [Latin  imperatorius, 
from  imperator.]  [Emperor.] 

1.  Commanding;  imperative ;  authoritative ;  with 
command. 

“  Moses  delivered  this  law  after  an  imperatorialvray.” 
— Norris:  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  239. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  or  title  of  imper¬ 
ator  ;  as,  imperatorial  laurels. 

*im-per-a-tbr'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  imperator; 
-ian.]  Imperial.  ( Gauden :  Tears  of  the  Church , 
143.) 

im-per-a-tor  -in,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  imperator(ia) ; 
-in  ( Chem .).] 

Chem.:  C12H12O3.  Peucedaain.  A  neutral  sub¬ 
stance  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  masterwort  by  digesting  it  in  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol  and  purifying;  by  means  of  ether,  from 
a  brown  resinous  body  with  which  it  is  contami¬ 
nated.  It  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  colorless,  trans¬ 
parent  prisms,  which  melt  at  75°  without  loss  of 
weight.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  partly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  imperatorin  has  a  burning  aromatic 
taste,  and  produces  a  sensation  of  scratching  in  the 
throat. 

*im-per-g,-tbr  -i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  imperatorius.] 
Befitting  an  emperor ;  imperial. 

*im-per-a-tor-y,  *im-per-a-tor-ie,  a.  [Latin 

imperatorius.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  power, 
command,  or  authority. 

“  [I]  will  impart 

To  thee  the  mightie  imperatorie  art.” 

Chapman:  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

Im-per-§eiv  -g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=  not,  and 
Eng.  perceivable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  perceived; 
imperceptible. 

“By  a  long  train  of  gradual,  imperceivable  encroaches.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

Im-per-qeiv  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperceiva¬ 
ble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper¬ 
ceivable  ;  imperceptibility. 

“  This  imperceivableness  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  6. 

*im-per-§eived',  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  perceived  (q.v.).]  Not  perceived ;  unperceived. 
(Boyle:  Works,  v.  620.) 

Im-per-Qept-I-bil’-x-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impercepti¬ 
ble;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Im-per-<jept  -i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.:  That  cannot  be  perceived;  not  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  that  cannot  be  discovered  or  known  by 
the  senses ;  not  discernible  or  easily  apprehended 
by  the  mind. 

“  The  imperceptible  meandering  veins.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  136. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  senses. 

Im-per-qept’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impercepti¬ 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  imperceptibility. 

“  The  reason  of  their  subtility  and  imperceptibleness .” 
— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  18. 


■fcdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §611,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
•cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


imperceptibly 

Im-per-Qept  -i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperceptible) ; 

In  an  imperceptible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
perceptible  ;  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

“  Leading  them  imperceptibly  into  a  fondness  for  baths, 
&c.” — Burke:  Abridg.  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

im-per-9ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng  .perception  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  perception. 

“In  the  state  of  silence  of  imperception.” — H.  More: 
Philos.  Writings.  (Gen.  Pref.) 

im-per-9ep  -tive,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  perceptive  (q.  v.).]  Not  perceiving;  not  able 
to  perceive ;  impercipient. 

“The  imperceptive  part  of  the  soul.” — H.  More:  Philos. 
Writings.  (Gen.  Pref.) 

*im-per-9ip  -l-ent,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  percipient  (q. v.).]  Not  perceiving;  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  to  perceive. 

♦im-perd-i-bil  T-ty,  s.  [Eng.  imperdible ;  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperdible  ;  not  liable 
to  want  or  destruction. 

“Their  beauty,  imperdibility,  and  ductility.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix.  (Note  6.) 

♦im-perd  -i-ble,  a.  [Latin  pref.  im-=m-=not, 
and  perdo=  to  destroy.]  Not  to  be  destroyed  or 
wasted ;  indestructible. 

“They  more  imperdible  and  steady  in  their  stay.” — 
Feltham:  Something  upon  Eccles.,  ii.  11. 

im-per -feet,  *im-par-fit,  *im-par-fite,  ♦in- 
par-fit,  *in-per-fit,  a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  imperfeit,  im- 
perfaict  (Fr.  imparfait) ,  from  Lat.  imperfectus: 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  ana  perfectus  —  finished,  perfect 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  complete  or  perfect;  not  absolutely  fin¬ 
ished  ;  unfinished. 

“Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  8. 

2.  Not  perfect  in  quality  or  quantity ;  not  reach¬ 
ing  a  certain  standard  or  ideal ;  characterized  by  or 
subject  to  defects  or  failings  ;  frail. 

“Then  say  not  man’s  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  69. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  {of  a  flower) :  Having  either  stamens  or 
pistils  wanting. 

2.  Grammar :  A  term  applied  to  a  tense  which 
expresses  or  denotes  an  uncompleted  action  or 
state,  especially  in  past  time. 

3.  Math. :  An  imperfect  number  is  one  whose  ali¬ 
quot  parts  taken  together  do  not  make  up  a  sum 
equal  to  the  number  itself,  but  either  fall  short  of 
or  exceed  it ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called  a  defect¬ 
ive  number,  in  the  latter  an  abundant  number. 

4.  Music:  Not  perfect.  (1)  An  imperfect  interval 
is  one  which  is  a  semitone  less  than  perfect.  (2) 
The  imperfect  consonances  are  the  third  and  sixth, 
as  opposed  to  the  fourth  and  fifth.  (3)  An  imper¬ 
fect  cadence  is  one  which  does  not  give  complete 
rest  in  key.  All  cadences  not  having  a  dominant  or 
subdominant  penultimate  are  said  to  be  imperfect. 
[Cadence.]  (4)  An  imperfect  stop  on  an  organ  is 
one  the  pipes  of  which  do  not  extend  through  the 
whole  compass  of  the  manual ;  a  short  stop.  (5) 
Duple  measure  was  formerly  called  imperfect,  as 
opposed  to  tempus  perfectum,  triple  time.  ( Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Grammar:  A  tense  expressing  or  denoting  an 
uncompleted  action  or  state,  especially  in  past 
time. 

imperfect-obligations,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Obligations  such  as  those  of  charity,  grati¬ 
tude,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  law. 
imperfect-tense,  s. 

Gramm. :  A  tense  expressing  past  time  and  incom¬ 
plete  action, 
imperfect- trust,  s. 

Law :  An  executory  or  executed  trust, 
♦im-per-fect,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  Eng. 
perfect,  v.]  To  make  imperfect. 

♦im-per-fect-i-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  perfectibility .]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  imperfect,  or  of  being  incapable  of  becoming 
or  being  made  perfect.  {Annandale.) 

im-per-fect'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  perfectible .]  Incapable  of  being  made  per¬ 
fect.  ( Annandale .) 

im-per-fec-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  perfection  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  imperfection ,  from  Lat. 
imperfectio ;  Sp.  imperfeccion ;  Ital.  imperfezione .] 
[Imperfect.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ;  a  want 
of  perfection ;  a  fault,  moral  or  physical ;  a  defect. 
{Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  i.  115.) 

2.  A  deficiency,  a  gap;  something  imperfect  or 
defective. 
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U  An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  from  his 
want  of  perfection,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nature  ; 
there  is  no  one  without  some  point  of  imperfection 
which  is  obvious  to  others,  if  not  to  himself ;  he 
may  strive  to  diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  altogether  rid  of  it :  a  defect  is  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  general  constitution  of  man ;  it  is 
what  may  benatural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ;  in  this  manner  we 
speak  of  a  defect  in  speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper. 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

im-per -fect-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperfect;  -ly.)  In 
an  imperfect  manner  or  degree;  not  completely, 
not  fully. 

“Oh  make  me  thus  imperfectly  happy  before  my  time.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Occasional  Meditations,  med.  91. 

Im-per  -fect-ness,  s.  [English  imperfect;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ;  imperfec¬ 
tion.  {Boyle:  Works,  iii.  424.) 

im-per-for-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-=in-— not,  and 
perforo=  to  perforate  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  per¬ 
forated,  pierced,  or  bored  through. 

im-per-for-a'-ta,  s.pl.  [Imperforate.] 

ZoSl.:  A  sub-order  of  Foraminifera :  the  test  is 
membraneous,  calcareous,  or  arenaceous,  not  per¬ 
forated  by  pseudopodial  foramina.  The  sub-order 
contains  three  families,  Gromida,  Miliolida,  and 
Lituolida  (q.  v.). 

im-per-f  dr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  im-—in-= not,  and 
perforatus,  pa.  par.  of  perforo= to  perforate.]  Not 
perforated ;  not  pierced  or  bored  through  ;  having 
no  openings  or  holes. 

imperforate -shells,  s.pl. 

Zobl. :  Shells  in  which  the  whorls  are  closely 
coiled,  leaving  only  a  columella  in  the  center. 

im-per'-f or-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  perforated.]  Imperforate.  {Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi.) 

Im-per-f  or-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng. perforation  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  imperforate. 

Im-per-I-al,  *em-per'-i-g,l,  ♦im-per-i-all,  a. 

&  s.  [O.  Fr.  emperial;  Fr.  imperial,  from  Lat.  im- 
per  ioiis=  belonging  to  an  empire;  imperium— an 
empire;  Sp.  &  Port,  imperial;  Ital.  imperiale .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  empire  or  an  emperor. 
{Churchill:  The  Candidate.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  royal  or  supreme  power,  or 
to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  wielded;  sovereign, 
supreme,  royal. 

3.  Fit  or  suitable  for  an  emperor;  lordly,  ma¬ 
jestic.  {Dry den:  Virgil's  ASneid,  vi.  1,177.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  baggage  case  on  the  top  of  a  traveling-car¬ 
riage.  {Miss  Edgeworth:  Belinda,  ch.  xxv.) 

2.  An  outside  seat  on  a  diligence  or  coach. 
{Hughes :  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

3.  A  tuft  of  hair  worn  on  the  lower  lip  ;  so  called 
from  being  introduced  into  fashion  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  An  imperial  dome  or  roof. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  paper  about  22x32  in. 

imperial-chamber,  s. 

Ger.  Hist. :  A  supreme  tribunal  established  by 
Maximilian  I.,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1495.  It 
continued  about  three  hundred  years. 

imperial-city,  s.  A  city  which  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  member  of  the  first  German  Empire,  hav¬ 
ing  no  head  but  the  Emperor  himself, 
imperial-dome,  imperial-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof  or  dome  with  a  pointed  or  tent 
shape. 

Imperial  Federation,  s. 

Politics:  The  consolidation  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  so  as  to  combine  its  resources  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  defense  of  common  interests,  while 
leaving  intact  the  existing  rights  of  Colonial  Par¬ 
liaments  in  local  affairs. 

“There  is  at  least  one  strong  force  at  work  in  favor  of 
federation — genuine  loyalty  throughout  the  colonies. 
There  is  not  one  among  them  all  which  shows  any  dis¬ 
position  to  see  in  the  mother  country,  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  a  despotism.  The  spirit  of  ’76  is  wholly  absent. 
England  laid  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  American  war 
of  independence,  and  now  her  settled  policy  is  to  disavow 
all  thought  of  coercion.  Any  colony  is  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
clare  itself  of  age  and  set  up  housekeeping  by  itself.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  federation  would  be  acceptable.” — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  March  31,  1894. 

imperial-guard,  s. 

French  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  the  consular 
guard  when  Napoleon  I.  became  emperor,  in  1804. 
It  was  disbanded  in  1815,  but  revived  on  May  4, 1854, 
and  took  part  in  the  Crimean  War  in  1855.  In  1870 
it  surrendered  at  Metz  to  the  Germans,  and  was 
soon  after  abolished. 


impermeable 

imperial-paper,  s.  [Imperial,  B.  II.  2.] 
imperial-parliament,  s.  [Parliament.] 
Im-per -I-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  imperial ;  -ism.)  The 
system  of  government  under  an  emperor  or  empire ; 
imperial  state  or  authority ;  the  spirit  of  empire, 
im-per -i-?Ll-i§t,  s.  [Eng.  imperial;  -is#.] 

1.  A  subject  or  supporter  of  an  emperor  or  em¬ 
pire.  . 

2.  A  favorer  or  supporter  of  imperialism, 
im-per-i-al-i-tf,  s.  [Eng.  imperial;  -ity.) 

1.  Imperial  power  or  authority. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege,  as  the  right,  of 
an  emperor  to  a  share  in  the  produce  of  mines,  &c. 

im-per -i-gd-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  imperial;  -ize.) 

1.  To  invest  with  the  authority,  state,  or  position 
of  an  emperor. 

2.  To  give  the  character  of  an  empire  to ;  to  make 
into  an  empire. 

Im-per  -i-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  imperial;  -ly.)  In 
an  imperial  manner. 

im-per -I-al-ty,  S.  [English  imperial;  -ty.J 
Imperial  power  or  authority.  {Sheldon.) 

♦im-per -i-ble,  a.  [Imperishable.]  A  con¬ 
traction  of  imperishable.  {Sylvester :  Du  Bartas, 
761.) 

Im-per'-il,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  Eng.  peril 
(q.  v.).]  To  bring  into  or  place  in  a  position  of 
peril  or  danger  ;  to  endanger. 

“  Will  I  imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the 
author  of  this  calumny?” — Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady, 
ii.  2. 

Im-per'-Il-ment,  s.  [Eng.  imperil ;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  imperiling ;  the  state  of  being  imperiled  ^ 
imminent  peril  or  danger. 

im-per  -i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  imperiosus,  from  imper- 
nim= empire  ;  Fr.  impCrieux ;  Ital  &  Sp.  imperioso.J 
1.  Commanding,  dictatorial,  tyrannical,  authori¬ 
tative,  overbearing,  haughty,  arrogant,  domineer¬ 
ing. 

“  The  slave  of  an  imperious  and  reckless  termagant.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  Imperial,  lordly,  majestic, 

"Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious."  Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

3.  Urgent,  pressing,  compelling. 

“  Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  837. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  imperious  and  com - 
manding,  see  Commanding. 

im-per’-i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperious ;  -ly.)  In 
an  imperious,  haughty,  dictatorial,  or  overbearing 
manner ;  with  arrogance  or  haughtiness.  {Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3.) 

Im-per  -I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperious ;  -ness.Ji 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperious ;  arrogance, 
haughtiness. 

“  The  Earl  of  Strafford  continued  to  press  the  States  to- 
come  into  the  queen’s  measures,  which  it  was  said  he- 
managed  with  great  imperiousness.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own 
Time  (an.  1712). 

im-per-ish-a-bil  -I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  imperishabl{e) ; 
-ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperishable;, 
indestructibility. 

Im-per -ish-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  imp£rissable.)  Not. 
perishable;  not  subject  or  liable  to  destruction  of 
decay  ;  indestructible  ;  enduring  permanently. 

“  They  have  this  imperishable  fame,  which  no  other 
nation  can  share  with  them.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ii.  555. 

im-per -ish-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperishable 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperishable; 
imperishability. 

im-per -ish-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperishable); 
-ly.)  In  an  imperishable  manner;  indestructibly. 
{Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  67.) 

im-per-i-wigged,  a.  [Pref.  im-= in ;  English 
periwig,  and  suff.  -ed.)  Wearing  a  periwig  or  wig 
im-per-ma-nenge,  *im-per-ma-nen  qf,  subst 
[Pref.  im-=in-=  not,  and  Eng.  permanence,  perma¬ 
nency.)  Want  of  permanence  or  durability. 

“All  those  things  which  possess  the  essential  constitu¬ 
ents  of  existing  things — all  these  compounds  are  imper¬ 
manence  itself.” — Rhys  Davids:  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  212. 

im-per-ma-nent,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and 
Eng.  permanent  (q.  v.).]  Not  permanent ;  not  last¬ 
ing  ;  not  enduring. 

To  him  it  must  seem,  as  it  really  is,  a  changing 
variable,  impermanent  thing.”  —  Rhys  Davids:  Hibbert 
Lectures  (1881),  p.  211. 

Im-per-me-gL-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impermeable; 
-ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impermeable  i 
impermeableness  ;  imperviousness ;  impenetrability. 

im-per -me-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  permeable  (q.  v.).]  Not  permeable;  impervi¬ 
ous  ;  impenetrable ;  not  allowing  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  through  its  substance. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


impermeableness 

Im-per  -me-9,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impermeable ; 
-ness.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impermeable ; 
impermeability. 


Im-per -me-?L-bly, 
In  i 


, _  ,  adv.  [Eng.  impermeable); 

- ly •]  In  an  impermeable  manner ;  impenetrably. 

Im-per-mls  -sl-ble,  o.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  permissible.']  Not  permissible ;  not  allowable. 

*Im-per-scrfit -3,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-=m-=not, 
and  perscrutor=  to  search  through :  per=through, 
and  scrutor=to  search.]  That  cannot  be  searched 
out  or  examined  through ;  inscrutable. 

*Im-per-scrfit'-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [English  imper- 
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Im-per-sua§'-I-ble  (u  as  w),  a .  [Prefix  im-  = 
in-— not,  and  Eng .  per suasible  (q.v.).]  Incapable 
of  being  persuaded ;  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion ; 
impersuadible. 

“If  it  be  his  fortune  to  have  as  impersuasible  an  audi. 
tory.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

Im-pert'-I-nenge,  Im-pert  -I-nen-gy,  s.  [Fr. 

impertinence ,  from  impertinent— impertinent  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  impertinencia ;  Ital.  impertinenza .] 


impetuousness 


*Im-per'-vi-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperviable; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  Imperviability  (q.  v.). 

lm-per'-vl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  impervius,  from  im-= 
in-— not ;  pe?-= through,  and  via=  a  way.] 

1.  Not  pervious;  impenetrable;  not  admitting  of 
passage  or  entrance;  incapable  of  being  passed 
through ;  impermeable. 

“Impervious  to  the  sun.” — Scott:  Gray  Brother. 

2.  Not  allowing  entrance  to  the  reason  or  mind; 


scrutable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  place, 
imperscrutable ;  inscrutability.  °  A 

*Im-per-sev  -er-sint  (1),  *Im-per-9eiv'-er-ant, 

[Pref._iTO-=iw.-=not,  and  Eng.  perseverant  (1) 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impertinent  or  deaf, 

irrelevant;  irrelevancy;  unfitness  for  the  matter  in  “To  reasons  such  as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen 
hand.  ...  and  generals  the  minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely 

2.  That  which  is  impertinent,  irrelevant,  or  out  impervious." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


(q.v.).]  Undiscerning. 

“This  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite.” 
—Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv  1. 

1[  The  second  spelling  is  that  adopted  by  Dyce — 
“needlessly,”  says  Schmidt  {Shakesp .-Lexicon) — 
to  show  that  the  word  is  connected  with  perceive , 
not  with  persevere.  Dyce  is  followed  by  Clark  and 
Wright.  (See  also  Notes  <&  Queries ,  Apr.  23,  1853, 
p.  400.) 

*Im-per-se-ver  -ant  (2),  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= 
not,  and  Eng  .perseverant  (2).]  Not  persevering  or 
steady ;  unenauring. 

“Imperseverant  and  relapsing  sinners.” — Andrewes: 
Sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  (1594). 

im-per-s6n-al.  *im-per-son-alle,  a.  &  s.  TFr. 

impersonnel,  from  Lat.  impersonalis,  from  im-=in- 
=not;  and  personalis= personal  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  imper¬ 
sonal  ;  Ital.  impersonate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  personal ;  not  having  personal 
existence  or  individuality ;  not  possessing  person¬ 
ality. 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  verbs  which  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  first  or  second  persons,  as  subjects, 
and  have  no  forms  of  inflection  to  denote  them,  but 
are  only  used  in  the  third  person  of  the  singular 
number,  with  the  neuter  pronoun  it  as  the  nomina¬ 
tive  in  English,  or  with  no  nominative,  as  in  Latin  ; 
as,  it  rains,  it  snows:  pcenitet=it  repents  or  grieves 
one;  tcedet=  it  wearies  one;  pugnatur=  it  is  being 
fought  (i.  e.,  a  battle  is  going  on) . 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  wants  personality; 
specif.,  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-per-son-al -I-t]f,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-=  not, 
and  Eng. personality  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impersonal;  a  want  of  personality. 

“It  is  Ms  impersonality  that  I  complain  of,  and  Ms  in¬ 
visible  attacks.” — Sir  W.  Draper:  On  Junius,  let.  4. 


3.  A  trifle ;  a  thing  or  matter  of  no  value. 

4.  Troublesomeness;  intrusion. 

“Stand  charged  with  intrusion  and  impertinency.” — 
Wotton:  Architecture. 

5.  Rudeness ;  incivility ;  language  or  conduct 
against  good  manners. 

“The  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  im¬ 
pertinence." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


Im-per -vl-ous-ly,  adv.  _  [Eng.  impervious ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impervious  manner ;  impenetrably. 

Im-per -vl-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impervious; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impervious;  impen¬ 
etrability. 


*Im-per-y,  *im-per-ie,  s. 

Empery  (q.  v.). 


An  old  spelling  of 


*Im-pest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  pest  (q.  v.) .] 


*  nn  u  t  i/»  t  •  la  ici.  « urn. 

Im-per'-tl-ngnge,  v.  t.  [Impertinence,  s.]  To  To  fill  with  pestilence ;  to  infect. 


treat  with  rudeness  or  impertinence. 

Im-per'-tl-nent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imperti- 
nens=  not  belonging  to :  im-=in-= not,  and  pertinens 
=belonging ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impertinente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  pertaining ;  not  of  concern;  not  affecting. 

“The  Romans  would  take  no  knowledge  of  his  coming 

into  Asia,  as  a  matter  impertinent  unto  them.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Livius,  p.  847. 

2.  Not  pertinent ;  not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in 
hand;  irrelevant;  not  to  the  point;  not  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand;  inapplicable,  misplaced. 

“It  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shewe  the  maner  of  their 
hunting  the  seal.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  478. 

3.  Trifling,  frivolous  ;  negligent  of  or  inattentive 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

“  But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 

And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician.” 

Roscommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Offending  against  or  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
good  breeding ;  rude,  uncivil,  offensive,  unmannerly ; 
guilty  of  rude  or  impolite  conduct. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivil  in  man¬ 
ner  ;  an  officious,  impertinent,  or  unmannerly  per¬ 
son  ;  a  meddler,  an  intruder. 

Im-per-ti-ngnt-lf ,  adv.  [English  impertinent ; 
•ly.] 


*Im-pes'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  pester 
(q.  v.).J  To  pester,  to  vex,  to  tease. 

Im-pet-lg'-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  impetiginosus,  from 
impetigo  (genit.  impetiginis)  ^ringworm.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  impetigo. 

Im-pet-I'-go,  s.  [Lat.] 

Pathol.:  A  pustular  eruption,  divided  into  figur- 
ata  when  close  together,  and  sparsa  when  distinct. 
These  pass  into  scabs  of  a  sugar-candy  color  on  the 
face,  darker  in  other  parts.  Commonest  in  ill-fed 
children,  or  in  old  and  debilitated  persons.  Good 
air  and  good  food  are  required. 

*Im'-pe-trg,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impetrabilis,  from  im. 
petro=to  obtain;  Fr.  impHrable;  Sp.  imp  etr  able ; 
Ital.  impetrabile.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  obtained  by  petition  or  entreaty. 

2.  Compliant;  easy  to  be  entreated. 

*im'-pe-trate,  a.  [Lat.  impetratus,  pa.  par.  of 
impetro.]  Obtained  or  gained  by  petition  or  en¬ 
treaty. 

*Im'-pe-trate,  v.  t.  [Impeteate,  a.]  To  obtain 
by  petition  or  entreaty. 

*Im-pe-tra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  impetratio,  from  im¬ 
petratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro ;  Fr.  irnrPtration ;  Sp. 
impetracion;  Ital.  impetrazione .]  The  act  of  ob¬ 
taining  or  gaining  by  petition  or  entreaty ;  specific¬ 
ally,  in  old  English  law,  the  obtaining,  by  petition 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  of  benefices  and  church 


!•  a°  impertinent  or  irrelevant  manner;  not  offices  in  England,  the  disposition  of  which  by  law 


Im-per'-sin-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  impersonal ;  -ly.]  — F-  Holland:  Livius,  p.  917, 


pertinently, 

“Quintius  was  thought  by  the  Achseans  to  have  spoken 
not  impertinently,  but  to  have  answered  them  both  fully.” 


In  an  impersonal  manner ;  like  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-per  -son-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
personate  (q.  v.).j 

1.  To  invest  with  personality ;  to  ascribe  or  attrib¬ 
ute  personality  or  the  qualities  of  a  person  to ;  to 
personify. 

“  The  Heathens  impersonated  Chance  under  the  name 
of  Fortune.” — Warburton:  View  of  Bolingbroke’s  Philos., 

let.  3. 

2.  To  assume  the  person  or  character  of  it;  to 


2.  Rudely,  offensively,  officiously,  uncivilly. 

Im-per-tran-sI-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impertran- 
sible;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
transible  ;  impossibility  to  be  passed  through. 

“The  impertransibility  of  eternity.”— Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  110. 


belonged  to  the  king  or  other  lay  patrons. 

“To  the  impetration  of  some  favor.” — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  i.  (Pref.) 

*im  -pe-tra-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  impetrativus .  from 
impetratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro.]  Gaining  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  gain  by  way  of  petition  or  entreaty. 

“  My  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  impetrative." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Contemp. ;  The  Walk  upon  the  Waters. 

*Im  -pe-tra-tor-f ,  a.  [Eng.  impetrat{e ) ;  -ory.] 
Containing  or  expressing  entreaty. 

‘  Preparatory  to,  and  impetratory  of,  the  grace  of  re¬ 


personate  or  represent  in  character ;  to  represent  passed  through. 


*im-per-tran'-sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-=in-=  not, 
and  pertranseo— to  pass  through:  per— through,  pentance.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 
and  transeo= to  cross,  to  pass  over.]  [Transit.] 

That  cannot  be  passed  through ;  incapable  of  being  *im-petre,  lm-pet-ren,  lm-pet-er,  v.  t. 


[Fr. 


by  impersonation. 

“Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  dramas  inform, 
where  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  impersonated.” — Hurd: 
Dialogue ;  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Im-per-son-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-,  and  English 
personation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  impersonating  or 
investing  wuth  personality;  representation  in  a 

Eersonal  or  bodily  form  ;  personation ;  the  state  of 
eing  impersonated ;  personification. 


impStrer ;  from  Lat.  impetro;  Sp.  &  Port,  imp  etr  ar.] 
To  impetrate ;  to  obtain  by  petition  or  entreaty. 


turbable. 

Im-per-tur  -ba-ble,  a 


that  cannot  be  disturbed:  im-=in-= not,  and  per- 
turbabilis-to  be  disturbed;  Fr.  &  Sp.  impertur¬ 
bable;  Ital.  imperturbabile.]  That  cannot  be  easily 
disturbed  or  agitated  ;  unmoved,  calm,  cool. 

“In  this  species  of  allegory  we  include  th e  imperson-  “His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable, 

ation  of  Passions,  Affections,  Virtues,  and  Vices  ."-Lang-  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cn.  iv. 

home :  Ob s.  on  the  Odes  of  Collins.  Im-per-tur  -ba-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperturba- 

im-per'-son-at-or,  s.  [En g.  impersonate) ; -or.]  b{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  imperturbable  manner ;  calmly 


,  ?®,y„^?rThe  oualitv^or  state'^f^being^mper-  “To  imPetre  of  her  ye  grace  and  ayde  of  her  moste  mer- 

bable  ,^-ity.]  Inequality  or  state  01  being  imper  cyfaH  countynance.” — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvii. 

rT  ,  .  Im-pet-p-os -I-ty,  s.  [Ft.  impetuosity,  from  Lat. 

[Lat.  imperturbabilis—  -• mneiitosMS = imp  etuous.]  The  quality  or  state  of 

- — "*■  — A  being  impetuous ;  haste,  fury,  violence,  vehemence. 

“  Turned  about  with  so  great  celerity  and  impetuosity." 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  948. 

im-pet-u-ous,  a.  [Fr.  impitueux,  from  Latin 
impetuosus,  from  impetus— an  attack,  an  impulse; 


One  who  impersonate 
Im-per-son-I-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-,  and 
Eng.  personification  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  imperson¬ 
ating  or  personifying ;  impersonation. 

Im-per-spl-cu-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng.  perspicuity  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  perspicuity  or 
clearness  to  the  mind ;  vagueness. 
Im-per-spic-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 


<  He  recommenced  as  imperturbably  as  ever.” — C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix. 

Im-per-tur-ba-tion,  s.  [Lat.  imperturbatio.] 


Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind  ;  coolness,  calm-  fierce,  hot,  hasty, 
ness,  quietude. 

“Copying  of  this  equality  and  imp  erturb  at  ion.”  — 

Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xix.,  §  2. 

im-per  turbed  ,  a._  [Pref.  iwi-==w-=not,  and 


Ital.  &  Sp.  impetuoso .1 

1.  Rushing  with  violence  or  great  force;  moving 
rapidly  and  violently;  furious,  violent,  boisterous. 

“And  with  hurrying  feet  impetuous  the  Gall®  followed 
straight.”  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

2.  Violent  or  vehement  in  feeling;  passionate. 


-Ma- 


Eng.  perspicuous  (q.v.).]  Not  perspicuous;  not  Eng.  perturbea  (q.  v.).]  Not  perturbed,  disturbed, 
clear  to  the  mind ;  vague ;  obscure.  or  agitated ;  undisturbed. 


Im-per-suad  -i-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  im-=in- 
=not,  and  Eng.  persuadible  { q.v.).]  That  cannot 
be  persuaded ;  impersuasible. 

im-per-suad -i-ble-ness  (u  asw),  s.  [English 
impersuadible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impersuadible;  inflexibility. 


His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.”- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

Im-pet-u-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  impetuous;  -ly. } 
In  an  impetuous  manner;  with  great  violence  or 
force  ;  furiously,  passionately,  vehemently. 

“Where  the  river  runs  most  impetuously.” — Burnet ; 
Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1689). 

*---  ■  ,  .  ,  .  ...  im-pet'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impetuous;  -ness.] 

-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperviable;  qUa)ity  or  state  of  being  impetuous;  impetu- 

imperviousness ;  impermeability.  osity. 

[IMPERVIOUS.]  The  same  “  They  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuousness 
— Decay  of  Piety. 


im-per-vi-a-bil-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  imperviable; 


*im-per  -vl-a-ble,  a. 

as  Impervious  (q.v.). 


w/Tii  v,iv&-  uniit  irvwi •  cat  cell  chorus  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expectT,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f. 
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implex 


Im -pe-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  im-=in-— upon,  and 
pefo=to  seek,  to  tend  to.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Force  of  motion;  momentum;  the 
force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled. 

“The  quicksilver,  by  its  sudden  descent,  acquires  an 
impetus — Boyle:  Works ,  i.  138. 

2.  Gunn.:  The  altitude  due  to  the  first  force  of 
projection,  or  the  altitude  through  which  a  body 
must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  ball  is  projected  from  the  gun. 

Im -pey~an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Lady  Impey,  who  attempted,  though  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  introduce  the 
heasant  called  after 
er  into  England, 
impey  an-pheas  - 
ant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Lophophorus 
impeyanus,  a  fine  Him¬ 
alayan  pheasant.  The 
male  is  black,  with  me¬ 
tallic  green,  golden,  and 
coppery  reflections.  On 
the  head  is  a  tuft  of 
plumes,  reflecting  a 
golden-green  hue.  The 
tail  is  chestnut-red,  and 
the  rump  white.  The 
female  is  of  more  som¬ 
ber  hues.  It  feeds  chief¬ 
ly  on  bulbous  roots, 
im'-phee,  s.  [Native  African  word  (?).] 

Bot. :  Holcus  saccharatus,  a  kind  of  sugar-cane. 
*im-pic'-tnre,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  picture 
(q.  v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  with  a  picture  or  like* 
ness  of  anything ;  to  make  to  resemble  anything. 

“  His  pallid  face  impictured  with  death.” 

Spenser:  Astrophel,  163. 

*Im-pier$e',  *Im-pear$e  ,  v.  t.  Other  spellings 
of  Empiebce  (q.  v.). 


2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  impiety 
or  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme  Being. 

“  To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  impious  wit.” 

Dry  den:  Astrcea  Redux,  200. 

im  -pi-ous-lj,  adv.  [Eng .  impious ; -ly .]  In  an 
impious  manner;  profanely. 

“He  only  spoke  these  things  impiously.” — Burnet:  Hist. 
Reformation,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  pt.'i. 

Im  -pl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impious;  impiety,  pro¬ 
fanity. 

imp'-Isli,  a.  [Eng.  imp;  -ish.]  Like  an  imp; 
having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  imp. 

imp  -ish-ly,  adv.  [En g.  impish;  -ly.]  Like  an 
imp ;  after  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

*im-pIt-e-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  im-—  in-= not,  and  Eng. 
piteous  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  impiteux.]  Pitiless,  unpitying, 
merciless,  cruel. 

“In  the  waves  of  the  roryng  and  impiteous  seas.” — 
Golden  Boke,  ch.  xliii. 

im-plac-a-bil’-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  implacability ,  from 
Lat.  implacabilitas,  from  implacabilis— implacable 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  implacable ; 
inexorableness. 

“The  implacability,  not  of  an  affectionate  father,  but  of 
a  factions  and  malignant  agitator.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

im-pla.C  -9.-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implacabilis , 
from  im-—in-= not,  and  placabilis= that  can  be 
appeased;  placo=  to  appease;  Sp.  implacable ;  Ital. 

1  -yyj  nr\l  ri  o  nil  il  P  1 

1.  That  cannot  be  pacified  or  appeased;  inexo¬ 
rable,  unrelenting  ;  inconceivably  hostile,  vindictive. 

“Their  temper  was  singularly  savage  and  implacable.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  cannot  be  relieved,  assuaged,  or  mitigated. 
(In  the  example  the  accent  is  transferred  to  the 
penult  for  the  sake  of  meter.) 

“O  how  I  burn  with  implacable  fire.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  Vi.  44. 


Impeyan-Pheasant. 


*im-pier<je'-a-ble,  *im-pear5e  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

im-—in-= not;  Eng.  pierce ,  and  suff.  -able.]  That 
cannot  be  pierced  or  penetrated ;  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  pierced;  impenetrable. 

“  Saul  did  not  lend  David  so  impearceable  an  armor.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Saul  in  David’s  Cave. 

im-pi-e-t  f ,  s.  [Fr.  impiSte ;  from  Lat.  impietas, 
from  impius  —  impious  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  impietd;  Sp. 
impiedad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impious ;  irrever¬ 
ence  toward  the  Supreme.  Being ;  contempt  of  the 
duties  of  religion ;  ungodliness,  profanity. 

2.  An  act  of  impiety,  wickedness,  or  irreligion  ; 
impious  actions  or  conduct.  (In  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural.) 

“Those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Want  of  filial  affection;  disobedience  toward 
God. 

“To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha’s,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

*Im-pIg-nor-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  impignoratus, 
pa.  par.  of  impignoro— to  pawn,  to  pledge ;  Lat.  irn- 
=  in,  and  pignus  (genit.  pignoris)  =  a  pawn,  a 
pledge.]  To  pawn  or  pledge ;  to  give  or  deposit  as 
security. 

*Im-pig-nor-a-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  impignoratio, 
from  impignoratus,  pa.  par.  of  impignoro.']  The 
act  of  pawning  or  pledging;  the  state  of  being 
pawned  or  pledged. 

♦Imp  -ing,  s.  [Imp,  p.]  The  act  or  process  of 
grafting. 

Im-plnge’,  v.  i.  [Lat.  impingo,  from  im-—in-= 
on,  upon,  and  pango=to  fasten,  to  strike.]  To  fall 
or  strike  against;  to  hit,  to  dash,  to  come  in  col¬ 
lision. 

“Light  is  not  reflected  by  impinging  on  bodies,  but  by 
some  other  cause.” — Berkeley.  Siris,  §  222. 

im-plnge-ment,  s.  [English  impinge;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  impinging. 

Im-ping -ent,  a.  [Lat.  impingens,  pr.  par.  of 
impingo.]  Impinging,  falling,  or  striking  against. 

*Im-pin-guate  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  [Lat.  impingua- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  impinguo;  pinguis—t&t.]  To  fatten ; 
to  make  fat. 

“Frictions  also  do  more  fill,  and  impinguate  the  body 
than  exercise.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  877. 

*lm-pln-gua  -tion  (uasw),  s.  [Impinguate.] 
The  act  of  making  fat;  the  process  or  state  of 
becoming  fat. 

Im  -Pl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  impius,  from  im-—in-— not, 
and  m'us=pious,  reverent.] 

1.  N  ot  pious ;  wanting  in  piety  or  reverence  toward 
the  Supreme  Being  or  His  authority;  irreverent, 
irreligious,  profane. 


lm-plac'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  implacable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  implacable ; 
implacability. 

Im-plac-9-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  implacable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  implacable  manner ;  inexorably,  relentlessly. 

“  She  hated  heartily,  and  she  hated  implacably.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

Im-pla-oen'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  im-— in-— not, 
and  Eng.  placental  (q.  v.) .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Not  having  a  placenta. 

“Placental  mammals  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  their 

young  for  a  much  longer  period  than  are  the  implacen - 
tal.” — Nicholson:  ZoBl.  (6th  ed.),  p.  628. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  destitute  of  a  placenta. 
Im-pla-§en-ta  -li-9,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not, 

and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  placentalia  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  Another  name  for  Owen’s  Implacentata 
(q.  v.).  ( Duncan :  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  191.) 

Im-pla-§en-ta'-t9,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not; 
Lat.  placent(a)=a  cake,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ata.) 

Z06I.:  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  sub-divis¬ 
ion  of  Mammals  not  having  the  placenta  developed. 
It  contains  the  orders  Marsupialia  and  Monotre- 
mata  (q.  v.). 

Im-plant’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  implanter,  from  Lat.  im-= 
in,  and  planto— to  plant;  Sp.  implantar ;  Ital. 

i-Tn  7~vi  n  ’vyf’ n  it p  I 

1.  To  plant,  to  set,  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  or  development ;  to  ingraft,  to  inculcate,  to 
instill. 

“  Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  v. 

*2.  To  sow,  to  plant;  to  supply  or  stock,  as  with 

eeed. 

“Break  up  the  fallows  of  my  nature,  implant  me  with 
grace.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  The  Resurrection. 

Im-plan-ta-tion,  s.  [Eng.  implant;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  implanting,  inculcating,  or  instilling ; 
inculcation. 

“By  the  expressed  way  of  institution  or  implantation.” 
— Browne:  Miscellanies,  p.  48. 

Im-plate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng.  plate 
(q.  v.) .]  To  cover  with  a  plate  or  plates ;  to 
sheathe. 

Im-plau§-i-bll'-i-t^,  subst.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  plausibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  implausible;  want  of  plausibility. 

Im-plau§'-I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  plausible  (q.  v.).]  Not  plausible  or  specious; 
not  bearing  an  appearance  of  truth  and  credibility. 

“Religious  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  im¬ 
plausible.” — Burke:  On  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

Im-plau§'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [English  implausible ; 
-ness.]  The  same  as  Implausibility  (q.  v.). 


im-plau§  -l-bl#,  adv.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  plausibly  (q.  v.).]  In  an  implausible  manner ; 
not  plausibly. 

*Im-plea§h',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng.  pleach 
(q.  v.).]  To  plait,  to  weave;  to  uuite  by  plaiting 
or  weaving. 

“And  lo!  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleached.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint ,  205. 

Im-plead',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not  (1),  and 
Eng.  plead  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against  in  a 
court  of  law ;  to  sue ;  to  bring  an  action  against. 

“Except  any  of  the  same  barons  do  implead  any  man, 
or  if  any  man  be  impleaded.”— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  117. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  impeach. 

“Antiquity  .  •  .  impleaded  them  of  impiety,  that 
referred  it  to  natural  causalities.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  law ; 
to  sue. 

Im-plead'-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  im-—in-= not,  and 
English  pleadable.]  Not  to  be  pleaded  against  or 
evaded. 

“An  impleadable  indictment  .  .  .  shall  seize  upon 
them.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  196. 

Im-plead'-er,  s.  [Eng.  implead;  -er.]  Onewho 
impleads,  prosecutes,  sues,  or  accuses  another;  an 
accuser. 

“Ye  impleaders  and  action-threateners,  how  long  shall 
the  Lord  suffer  you  in  His  house  !” — Harmar:  Translation 
of  Beza’s  Sermons  (1587),  p.  176. 

*Im-plea§-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
pleasing  (q.v.).]  Not  pleasing;  unpleasing. 

Im-pledge',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-— in,  and  Eng.  pledge 
(q.  v.) .]  To  pledge,  to  pawn. 

“ Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  !” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  8. 

Im-ple-ment,  s.  [Lat. implementum— an accom¬ 
plishing,  from  impleo= to  fill  up,  to  discharge :  im-= 
in,  and pleo=to  nil.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  fulfilling,  performing,  or  accom¬ 
plishing;  fulfillment. 

*2.  Anything  which  supplies  a  want,  or  fills  up  a 
vacancy. 

“  Unto  life  many  implements  are  necessary.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  A  tool ;  a  utensil ;  an  instrument  used  in  labor. 

“Munitions  of  war  and  implements  of  agriculture  were 

provided  in  large  quantities.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

f4.  A  tool;  an  instrument ;  an  agent. 

“That  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  im¬ 
plements." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Anthrop.:  The  generic  term  for  tools  and 
weapons  of  early  man,  whether  from  the  drift  or 
more  recent  deposits.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  Horace  (Sat.,  I.  iii.  99-102)  and  Lucretius  (De 
Nat.  Rer.,  v.  1,282  sqq.)  with  the  extract.  [Flint- 
implements.] 

“Looking  at  the  various  sorts  of  implements,  we  see  that 
they  were  .  .  .  evolved,  or  one  might  almost  say  grown, 
by  small  successive  changes.” — Tylor:  Anthropology  (1881), 
p.  183. 

*Im  -ple-ment,  v.  t.  [Implement,  s.] 

1.  To  fulfill  or  satisfy  the  conditions  of;  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

2.  To  fulfill ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to  perform. 

“  Haig  did  not  hold  himself  under  any  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  implement  an  oath  that  had  been  extracted  by 
force.” — Russell:  Haigs  of  Bemersyde,  p.  78. 

im-ple-ment’-al,  a.  [English  implement;  - al .] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  imple¬ 
ments  ;  characterized  by  the  use  of  implements. 

Im-ple-men-tlf-er-Ous,  a.  [Low  Latin  imple¬ 
mentum  (genit.  implementi),  fero  =  to  bear,  and 
Eng.  -ows.]  Containing  implements,  chiefly  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Stone  Age. 

*Im-plete  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  impletus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
pleo.]  To  fill  up. 

Im-ple  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  impletus ,  pa.  par.  of  im - 
pleo— to  fiU  up.] 

1.  The  act  of  filling;  the  state  of  being  full. 

2.  That  which  fills  up ;  filling. 

Im'-plex,  a.  [Latin  implexus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
ple  Ao=  to  interweave,  to  entangle.]  Intricate ;  in¬ 
volved;  complicated;  complex;  entangled;  it  is 
opposed  to  simple. 

“The  fable  of  every  poem  is  either  simple  or  implex; 
it  is  called  .  .  .  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 
actor  changes.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  297. 
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.  Im-plexion  (plexion  as  plek -shun),  s.  [Lat. 

implexio,  from  implexus,  _pa.  par.  of  implecto .]  The 
act  of  infolding  or  involving ;  the  state  of  being  in¬ 
volved. 

Im-plex  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  implexus ,  pa.  par.  of  im¬ 
plecto.] 

Bot.:  Folded  or  plaited. 

Im-plI'-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  im-  —  in -  =  not,  and 
Eng.  pliable  (q.  v.).]  Not  pliable ;  inflexible ;  rigid ; 
unyielding. 

Im-plI  -a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  imply ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  implied  or  deduced, 

Im  -pll-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  implicatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
implico= to  infold,  to  involve:  im -  =  in,  and p/tco= 
to  fold;  plica=e.  fold;  Fr.  ivipliquer;  Ital.  impli- 
care.] 

1.  To  infold;  to  entangle;  to  interweave. 

2.  To  involve  ;  to  bring  into  connection  with ;  to 
show  or  prove  to  be  in  connection  with  or  concerned 
in ;  as,  He  was  implicated  in  the  transaction. 

r  To  implicate  marks  something  less  entangled 
than  to  involve ;  people  are  said  to  be  implicated 
who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a  share  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  involved  only  when  they  are  deeply 
concerned. 

Im'-plI-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Implicate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Infolded ;  interwoven ;  entangled. 

2.  Involved ;  concerned  in  or  connected  with. 

Im-plI-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implicatio, 

from  implicatus ,  pa.  par.  of  implico;  Sp.  implica- 
cion;  Ital.  implicazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  entangling; 
involution ;  entanglement. 

“  Their  mutual  implication,  or  their  adherence  to  each 
other,  will  make  one  part  hinder  another  from  flying 
separately  away.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  295. 

2.  Tne  state  of  being  involved,  infolded,  or  en¬ 
tangled. 

3.  The  act  of  implicating  or  involving  in  any 
matter ;  the  state  of  being  connected  with  or  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  matter. 

4.  The  act  of  implying  or  deducing;  deduction; 
inference. 

“The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  .  .  .  was,  by  the 
plainest  implication,  declared  to  be  according  to  law.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  That  which  is  implied  but  not  expressed; 
a  deduction ;  an  inference. 

Im-pllc  -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.,  implicative);  -ive.] 
Implicating  or  tending  to  implicate. 

lm  plic  -a-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  implicative ; 
-ly.]  By  implication. 

Im-plI?  -It,  a.  [Lat.  implicitus,  pa.  par.  of  im¬ 
plico:  Fr.  implicite;  Ital.  &  Sp.  implicito .] 

1.  Entangled;  infolded ;  complicated ;  involved. 

“The  humble  shrub, 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  323. 

2.  Implied ;  inferred  or  inferrible ;  tacitly  con¬ 
tained,  but  not  actually  expressed. 

“  That  such  a  heinous  fault  as  this  through  all  the 
law  should  be  only  whipped  with  an  implicit  and  oblique 
touch.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

3.  Resting  or  depending  upon  another;  arising 
from  or  based  on  intimacy  with  or  reliance  upon 
another ;  free  from  doubt ;  strong,  unhesitating. 

“Which  [faith]  they  generally  taught,  consisted  chiefly 
in  an  implicit  believing  whatever  the  Church  proposed.” 
— Burnet :  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1540). 

4.  Obedient,  submissive. 

Im-plig’-It-ljr ,  adv.  [Eng.  implicit ;  -ly .] 

1.  By  implication  or  inference ;. impliedly. 

2.  By  connection  with  something  else;  depend¬ 
ency;  with  unreserved  confidence ;  unhesitatingly; 
undoubtingly. 

“Too  imperfect  an  instrument  to  be  relied  on  implic¬ 
itly." — Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  258. 

im-pll?  -It-ness,  s.  [Eng .  implicit; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  implicit;  unreserved 
trust  or  confidence. 

Im-plled  ,  *im-plide,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Imply.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Infolded,  rolled  up,  involved. 

2.  Bent  or  doubled  up. 

“  The  Telamonian  .  .  .  with  his  knee  implide 
Lockt  legs;  and  down  fell  both  on  earth,  close  by  each 
other’s  side.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii. 

3.  Contained  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair 
inference,  but  not  actually  expressed ;  deducible  by 
inference  or  implication. 

Im-plI  -ed-ly,  adv.  [English  implied;  -ly.]  By 
implication  or  inference. 

“These  informers  impliedly  undertake  to  make_  good 
three  assertions.” — Mountagu.-  Appeal  to  Coesar,  ch.  i. 


.  im-plor-a  -tion,  subst.  [Latin  imploratio,  from 
rniploratus,  pa.  par.  of  imploro= to  implore  (q.  v.).] 
lhe  act  of  imploring;  earnest  supplication  or 
entreaty. 

I?Im-plbr-a’-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  implores; 
an  implorer. 

“Mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*Im-plor  a  tor-^,  a.  [En g.implor(e);  -atory.] 
Earnestly  imploring,  supplicating. 

Im-plore  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  implorer,  from  Lat. 
imploro ;  im-— in,  and  ploro— to  wail ;  Sp.  implorar ; 
Ital.  implorare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  upon  in  earnest  supplication;  to  pray 
earnestly  to ;  to  beseech ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate. 

“  Implore  herin  my  voice.” 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

2.  To  ask  for  earnestly ;  to  beg  or  pray  for ;  to  be¬ 
seech. 

“  Let  us  implore  His  assistance  for  enabling  us  to  act 
well  our  own  part.” — Blair:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  supplicate. 

“  ‘  Give  me,’  he  answered,  with  imploring  tone, 

‘  Sir  Federigo’s  falcon  for  my  own.’  ” 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 

Im-plore',  s.  [Imploke,  u.]  Imploration ;  ear¬ 
nest  supplication. 

“  He  would  not  endure  that  woeful  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urged  sore, 

With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore 
Him  hasty  to  arise.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  v.  37. 

Im-plbr'-er,  s.  [Eng .  implor(e) ; -er.]  One  who 
implores;  a  suppliant. 

“  Those  assistances  that  God  gives  the  faithful  implor- 
ers  to  enable  them  to  obey  and  please  Him.” — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  717. 

lm-plor-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Imploee,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Imploration;  earnest  supplication 
or  entreaty. 

Im-plor  -Ing-Ijf,  adv.  [En g.  imploring", -ly.]  In 
an  imploring  manner ;  with  earnest  supplication. 

Im-plo-§ion,  subst.  [Formed  analogously  with 
explosion  (q.  v.).]  A  sudden  bursting  inward. 
{Davies.) 

♦Im-plfimed',  a.  [Pref.  im-  =in-  =not,  and  Eng. 
plumed,  plumous  (q.  v.).]  Without  plumes  or 
feathers. 

“  The  poor  implumed  birds  that  by  offense, 

Or  some  disgrace  have  lost  preeminence.” 

Di'ayton:  The  Owl . 

Im-plufige',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng.  plunge 
(q.  v.).J  To  plunge  in  or  into ;  to  immerse. 

im-plfi'-vl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  impluo—  to  rain 
into:  im-— in-— into,  and  pluo— to  rain.] 


A.  Impluvium.  B.  Compluvium. 


Roman  Arch. :  A  cistern  or  basin,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  atrium  or  court  of  a  Roman  house,  to 
receive  the  rain-water.  [Compluvium.] 

Im-ply  ',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Formed  as  if  from  Fr.  Hmplier , 
from  Latin  implico-  to  implicate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  im- 
pliquer .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  infold,  to  entangle,  to  involve,  to  wrap  up, 

to  inclose.  .  .  .  . 

2.  To  involve  or  contam  in  substance  or  essence 
or  by  fair  inference ;  to  contain  virtually,  but  with¬ 
out  direct  expression  ;  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a 
consequence  or  deduction;  to  import,  to  signify. 

“  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addressed. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  92. 

3.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute,  to  refer. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  signify,  to  denote,  to  import. 


*Im-poc  -ket,  v.  t.  TPref.  im-— in,  and  English 
pocket  (q. v.).]  To  place  or  put  in  a  pocket;  to 
pocket. 

Im-poison  (poison  as  p6i§  n),  *im-poyson,  v.t. 

^[  For  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  see  Em¬ 
poison,  &c. 

*Im-pol  -ar-I-ly,  adv.  [Prefix.  im-=in-= not; 
Eng.  polary,  and  suif.  -ly.)  Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  poles. 

“Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigorous  load¬ 
stone,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  exchange  its  poles.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

*im-por-ar-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not;  Eng. 
polar,  and  suff.  -ly.]  The  same  as  Impolabily 
(q.  v.).^ 

im-pol'-I-gy,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and  Eng. 
policy  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im¬ 
politic,  inexpedient,  or  inadvisable;  inexpedience, 
unsuitableness,  bad  policy. 

“Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him,  with  no  less 
cruelty  than  impolicy." — Mallet:  Amyntor  and  Theodora. 
(Pref.) 

*Im-pol  -Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  polished  (q.  v.).]  Not  polished  or  refined,  rude, 
coarse. 

“  I  humbly  beg  the  return  of  that  impolished  specimen.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  614. 

Im-pb-ll  te,  a.  [Lat.  imyolitus— unpolished :  im- 
—in-— not,  and  politus= polished;  Fr.  impoli .] 

1.  Not  refined  or  elegant. 

“This  impolite  grammatical  tract  of  the  Malayan  dia¬ 
lect.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  614. 

2.  Not  polite  or  refined ;  rude,  coarse,  uncivil ;  as, 
impolite  behavior. 

Im-po-llte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impolite;  -ly.]  In  an 
impolite,  rude,  or  coarse  manner. 

Im-po-ll  te-ness,  s.  [En g.  impolite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impolite ;  incivility,  rude¬ 
ness,  coarseness. 

im-pol'-It-Ic,  *Im-pol  -It-Ick,  a.  [Pref.  im-= 
in- =  not,  and  Eng.  politic  (q.  v.);Fr .  impolitique; 
It.  &  Sp.  impolitico .  J 

1.  Not  politic;  wanting  in  foresight  or  prudent 
management;  indiscreet;  as,  an  impolitic  ruler. 

2.  Hone  without  foresight  or  due  care ;  inadvis¬ 
able,  indiscreet,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

“That  senseless  and  impolitic  encouragement  which 
has  been  all  along  given  them.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  8. 

*Im-po-lIt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  impolitic;  -al.]  Im¬ 
politic,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

“The  Crusaders  were  neither  so  unjustifiable,  so  impo- 
litical,  nor  so  unhappy  in  their  consequences.”— Mickle: 
Lusiad,  bk.  vii. 

*Im-p6-lIt'-IC-3,l-ly,  adv.  [English  political; 
•ly.)  In  an  impolitic  manner ;  injudiciously. 

“However  impolitically  despotic  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  may  be.” — Mickle:  Lusiad.  (Introd.) 

Im-pol  -It-lc-iy,  *Im-p6l'-It-Ick  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
impolitic;  -ly.]  In  an  impolitic  manner;  without 
foresight  or  due  care;  injudiciously;  indiscreetly. 

“The  proper  punishment  of  showy  girls,  for  rendering 
themselves  so  impolitickly  cheap.” — Rambler ,  No.  97. 

Im-pol'-It-Ic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impolitic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolitic. 

*Im-p6l-lut-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  polluted  (q.  v.).]  Not  polluted,  unpolluted, 
free  from  pollution. 

“Kepe  thou  these  clene  and  impolluted.” — Udall:  John 
xvii. 

Im-pon-der-a-bll  -I-ty,  s.  [French  impondera¬ 
bility.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imponderable. 

Im-pon  -der-a-ble,  a.&s.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not, 
and  Eng.  ponderable  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  imponderable ; 
Ital.  imponderabile .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  ponderable ;  not  having  sensible 
weight. 

B.  As  subst.:  Matter  not  possessed  of  sensible 
weight.  (Used  of  the  physical  agents  or  natural 
forces,  as  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.) 

Im-pon  -der-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imponder¬ 
able:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impon¬ 
derable  ;  imponderability. 

*Im-p6n-der-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  ponderous  (q.  v.).]  Not  ponderous;  not  hav¬ 
ing  sensible  weight ;  imponderable. 

“  If  they  produce  visible  and  real  effects  by  imponder- 
ous  and  invisible  emissions.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*Im-pon’-der-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unponderous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imponder- 
ous. 

♦Irn-pone',  v.t.  [Lat.  impono,  from  tm-=»tn-=on, 
andpono=to  place,  to  lay.]  To  place  or  lay  down 
as  a  pledge  or  wager. 

“  Against  this  which  he  impon’d  .  .  .  six  French 
rapiers  and  poniards.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
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Im-poor  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  poor  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  poor,  to  impoverish. 

Im-por-os'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-— in-— not,  and  Eng. 
porosity  (q.  v.) .]  A  want  of  porosity ;  compactness ; 
closeness. 

im-por '-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-=not,  and  Eng. 
porous  (q.  v.).]  Not  porous;  having  no  pores; 
solid ;  close  or  compact  in  texture. 

“  Its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  discreted  by  atom¬ 
ical  terminations.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

_  Im-pbrt’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  importer ,  from  Latin 
importo— to  bring  in  ;  im-=in-=  in,  into,  and  porto= 
to  carry,  to  bring ;  Sp.  importar;  Ital.  importar  e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  into  a  place  or  country  from  abroad ; 
to  introduce  from  without  or  abroad  into  one’s 
own  country,  jurisdiction,  or  state ;  it  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  export  (q.  v.). 

.  “The  proportion  of  which  is  exported  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own.” — 
Temple:  United  Provinces,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  carry  with  it ;  to  have  in  it ;  to  contain :  to 
imply. 

"  It  importeth  also  plague  and  open  blasphemy.” — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  325. 

3.  To  include  or  contain  in  meaning,  signification, 
or  intention  ;  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  purport. 

“Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play.” 
—Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  concern ;  to  interest ;  to  be  of  importance, 
moment,  or  consequence  to. 

“  It  importeth  a  nobleman  and  magistrate,  ruleing 
weightie  causes,  to  have  his  ears  open  to  hear.” — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  86. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mean,  to  signify,  to  purport,  to  convey. 

“Unwelcome  news  came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it 

did  import.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  be  of  consequence  or  moment. 

“  It  imports  not:  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well.”  Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  1. 

im  -port,  s.  [Import,  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  into  a 
country  from  without  or  abroad ;  commodities, 
goods,  or  wares  imported  from  foreign  countries  in 
the  way  of  commerce. 

“I  take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to  these 
conquests.” — Burke:  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

2.  That  which  is  imported,  signified,  or  implied  in 
a  word,  phrase,  or  document;  the  full  purport, 
meaning,  or  signification  of  anything ;  the  intended 
significance  or  application  of  a  word  or  statement. 

3.  Importance,  moment,  consequence,  weight. 
(In  this  sense  the  accent  was  formerly  on  the  last 
syllable.) 

“France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite  ; 

Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

im-pbrt’-gi-ble  (1),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  importa- 
bilis,  from  im-=in-= not,  and  portabilis  =  to  be 
borne ;  Ital.  importabile.]  That  cannot  be  borne 
or  endured ;  unendurable ;  insupportable. 

“Beware  of  the  importable  burdens  of  the  highmynded 
pharisees.”— Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

im-port -3,-ble  (2),  aclj.  [Eng.  import;  -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  imported. 

*Im-pbrt  -{l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  importable  (1) ; 
-? less.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  importable, 
unendurable,  or  insupportable. 

“It  finds  no  such  severity  and  importableness  in  it.” — 
Hall:  Contemp.;  Prepar.  against  Affliction. 

Im-pbrt'-§,nge,  s.  [Fr.  ;Sp .  importancia ;  Ital. 
importanza,  importanzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  important ;  con¬ 
sequence,  moment,  weight,  consideration. 

“A  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  world.” — 
Stilling  fleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Weight,  authority,  consequence;  as,  a  man  of 
great  importance. 

3.  That  which  is  imported  or  implied;  import, 
meaning,  signification,  intended  significance,  pur¬ 
port. 

“The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow.” — 
Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale,  v.  2. 

*4.  Subject,  matter. 

“Upon  importance  of  so  slight  a  nature.” — Shakesp..- 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

*5.  Earnest  or  pressing  solicitation  or  entreaty. 

“  Maria  writ 

The  letter  at  Sir  Toby’s  great  importance.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

U  The  importance  is  what  things  have  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  may  be  of  more  or  less  importance, 
according  to  the  value  which  is  set  upon  them. 
Consequence  is  the  importance  of  a  thing  from  its 


consequences.  An  hour’s  delay  sometimes  in  the 
departure  of  a  military  expedition  may  be  of  such 
consequence  as  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  battle. 
( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*Im-pbrt'-an-9y,  ^Im-pbrt'-an-gie,  s.  [English 

importance;  -y.]  Importance,  consequence,  mo¬ 
ment. 

“The  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  important ;  important  matters. 

Im-port  -g.nt,  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.  &  ital.  importante .] 

1.  Full  of  importance  ;  of  great  moment  or  conse¬ 
quence  ;  weighty,  momentous. 

“Small  are  the  seeds  Fate  does  unheeded  sow 
Of  slight  beginnings  to  important  ends.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  bk.  i.,  c.  2. 

2.  Influential,  powerful ;  of  weight,  power,  or  au¬ 
thority. 

“The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally  within 
the  walls.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Having  physical  weight;  heavy,  weighty,  for¬ 
cible. 

4.  Urgent,  pressing,  importunate. 

“If  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  meas¬ 
ure  in  everything.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Im-port '-iint-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  important;  • ly .] 
In  an  important  manner,  degree,  or  point. 

“In  any  point  which  was  not  evidently  and  importantly 
right.” — Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

Im-por-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  importer=  to  im¬ 
port;  Sp.  importacion ;  Ital.  importazione.] 

*1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  conveyance. 

2.  The  act  of  importing  or  bringing  from  another 
state  or  country. 

“  The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds.” 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

3.  That  which  is  imported;  wares,  goods,  or  com¬ 
modities  imported  from  abroad;  imports. 

Im-port '-er,  s.  [Eng.  import;  -er.]  One  who  im¬ 
ports  ;  one  who  brings  or  causes  wares  and  com¬ 
modities  to  be  brought  from  abroad. 

*Im-port'-less,  a.  [Eng.  import;  -less.]  Of  no 
import,  moment,  or  consequence  ;  without  import; 
insignificant. 

“Be’t  of  less  expect 

That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burthen, 

Divide  thy  lips.”  Shakesp.:  Troilus,  i.  3. 

Hm-por'-tll-na-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  importun(e)  ; 
-able.] 

1.  Insupportable,  heavy. 

2.  Importunate,  troublesome. 

Im-por'-tu-n?L-9y,  s.  [Eng.  importunate ;  -cy.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  importunate ;  impor¬ 
tunity. 

“  To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy .” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

Im-por’-tu-nate,  a.  [Lat.  importunus=mi&t, 
troublesome:  im-=in-=  not,  and  opportunus= fit, 
opportune.] 

1.  Unreasonable  and  pertinacious  in  solicitation  ; 
unreasonably  solicitous  or  urgent. 

“  That  they  might  give  offense  by  importunate  mendi¬ 
cancy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Unbearable,  insupportable,  troublesome,  griev¬ 
ous. 

Im-por  -tu-nate,  v.  t.  [Importunate,  a.]  To 
solicit  urgently  or  pertinaciously ;  to  importune. 

Im-por'-tu-ng/te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  importunate; 
-ly.]  In  an  importunate  manner ;  with  incessant 
solicitation ;  pertinaciously. 

Im-por '-tu-nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  importunate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  importunate ; 
urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious  solicitation ;  im¬ 
portunity. 

‘‘She  with  more  and  more  importunateness  craved, 
which,  in  all  good  manners,  was  either  of  us  to  be  desired, 
or  not  granted.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*Im-por'-tu-na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  importundt{e)‘; 
-or.]  One  who  importunes. 

“Abnegators  and  dispensers  against  the  law  of  God, 
but  tyrannous  importunators  and  exactors  of  their  own.” 
Sandy s:  State  of  Religion. 

Im-por-tune’,  or  Im-por-tyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Im¬ 
portune,  a.]  [Fr.  impor tuner ;  Sp.  importunar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  solicit  pertinaciously  or  urgently:  to  press 
with  solicitations  ;  to  urge  with  continual  or  unre¬ 
mitting  solicitations  or  applications. 

“  With  my  cries  importune  Heaven.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  933. 

2.  To  import,  to  mean,  to  signify,  to  imply. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  solicit  earnestly  or  pertinaciously;  to  be 
importunate. 

2.  To  demand,  to  require. 

“As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 


xm-por-tune',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  importun,  from  Lat. 
importunus :  im-—in-= not;  opportunus—ht,  corn 
venient,  suitable ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  importuno.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  inopportune,  un¬ 
reasonable,  untimely. 

“And  their  importune  fates  all  satisfide.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  44. 

2.  Annoying,  unpleasant. 

“The  musical  airs,  which  one  entertains  with  most  de¬ 
lightful  transports,  to  another  are  importune.”  —Glanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Troublesome  by  urgent  or  pertinacious  solici¬ 
tation  ;  importunate  ;  urged  pertinaciously. 

4.  Unceasing  or  pertinacious  in  solicitation; 
pressing. 

5.  Violent,  fierce. 

“And  therewithal  he  fiersly  at  him  flew, 

And  with  importune  outrage  him  assayld.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  importunate  person ;  an  impor- 
tuner. 

“If  justice  must  stay  till  such  importunes  are  satisfied.” 
— North:  Examen,  p.  644. 

•pIm-por-tune  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  importune ;  -ly. 3 

1.  In  an  inopportune  or  unseasonable  time  or  man¬ 
ner;  unseasonably ,  unreasonably. 

2.  In  an  importunate,  urgent,  or  troublesome 
manner;  importunately;  with  importunity. 

“  To  weet  who  called  so  importunely.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  4. 

Im-por-tun  -er,  s.  [English  importun(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  importunes  ;  one  who  solicits  with  impor¬ 
tunity. 

Im-por-tun'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  importunity,  from  Lat. 
importunitatem,  accus.  of  importunitas ;  Sp.  impor - 
tunidad;  Ital.  importunita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  importunate; 
urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious  solicitation  or  en¬ 
treaty. 

“  Clamorous  Importunity  in  rags.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  414. 

2.  A  request  or  solicitation  urgently  and  pertina¬ 
ciously  pressed. 

*Im-pbr  -tu-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  importuosus,  from  im- 
— m-=not,  and  portuosus—  supplied  with  a  harbor, 
or  harbors  ;  portus=a  harbor,  a  port.]  Without  a 
port,  haven,  or  harbor. 

Im-po§-a-ble,  *Im-p6§e'-9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  im- 

pos(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  imposed  or  laid  on ;  that  may 
be  imposed. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imposed  upon ;  gullible  ;  sim¬ 
ple. 

Im-po§  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imposable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imposable. 

Im-po§e’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imposer,  from  Lat.  im - 
positus,  pa.  par  of  impono=  to  lay  upon;  im- — in-— 
on,  upon,  and  positws=placed,  pa.  par.  of  pono— to 
place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  lay  or  place  upon  ;  to  set,  to  deposit. 

2.  To  set,  to  attach. 

3.  To  lay  on  as  a  burden,  a  tax,  a  toll,  a  duty,  an 
office,  a  penalty,  a  command,  an  injunction,  a  re¬ 
striction,  &c. ;  to  inflict;  to  lay  or  place  something 
burdensome,  hateful,  or  odious. 

4.  To  enjoin  ;  to  oblige  by  command. 

“ Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  To  fix  upon,  to  impute,  to  ascribe. 

6.  To  pass  off  falsely  as  true  or  genuine ;  to  pain 
off. 

II.  Print. :  To  arrange  in  pages  in  a  form. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trick  or  deceive. 

T[  To  impose  on  or  upon:  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to 
play  a  trick  or  deceit  upon. 

“Some  had  their  sense  imposed  on  by  their  fear.” 

Tate:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  100. 

Im-po§e',  s.  [Impose,  v.]  A  command,  charge, 
or  injunction. 

'  “According  to  your  ladyship’s  impose.” 

Shakesp.:  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

*Im-p6§e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impose;  -merit.]  The 
act  of  imposing ;  imposition. 

Im-po§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  impos(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
imposes,  enjoins,  or  lays  on. 

“  The  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon 
writers.” — Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  3. 

Im-p6§  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Laying  on,  enjoining,  inflicting. 

2.  Deceiving,  deceitful,  fraudulent. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  ■what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 


imposing-stone 
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impracticable 


3.  Calculated  to  impress  the  mind  strongly ;  com¬ 
manding,  impressive,  stately,  majestic ;  as,  an  im¬ 
posing  spectacle. 

C.  4s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Imposition  (q.  v.j. 

2.  Print. :  The  arrangement  of  pages  in  a  form. 
When  locking  up  the  form  in  the  chase,  the  form 
lies  upon  the  imposing-stone,  and  the  various  pages 
are  arranged  so  as  to  match  their  fellows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet,  so  that  when  folded  the 
pages  shall  come  in  consecutive  order. 

i  imposing-stone,  imposing-table,  s. 

Print.:  A  slab  of  stone  or  metal  on  which  the 
Itype  is  made  up  into  forms.  The  chase  lies  on  the 
stone,  and  the  matter  is  arranged  inside,  being 
keyed  up  by  the  quoins. 

imposing-table,  s.  [Imposing-stone.] 

Im-pd§  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  imposing;  - ly .]  In 
an  imposing  manner. 

im-po§ -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imposing ;  ■ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imposing. 

Im-po§  I  -tion,  *im-po-si-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  impos¬ 
ition  ;  from  Lat.  impositionem ,  accus.  of  impositio= 
a  laying  on  or  upon;  from  impositus ,  pa.  par.  of 
impono= to  lay  or  place  on  or  upon:  im-=in-=ia, 
on,  and  p'ono= to  place  or  lay ;  Sp.  imposicion ;  Ital. 
imposizione.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  laying,  or  placing  on  or 
upon. 

“I  could  meet  with  no  one  that  hath  so  much  as  taken 
notice  of  this,  of  the  imposition  of  hands.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Imposition  of  Hands. 

2.  The  act  of  attaching,  ascribing,  or  annexing. 

3.  The  act  of  laying  on  or  upon,  as  a  duty,  tax, 
penalty,  command,  restriction,  Ac. ;  the  act  of  levy¬ 
ing,  inflicting,  or  enjoining. 

“These  sums  his  father  had  been  levying  long 
By  impositions  for  the  war  abroad.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston . 

4.  That  which  is  laid  or  placed  on  or  upon,  as  a 
duty,  tax,  penalty,  command,  restriction,  Ac. ;  that 
■which  is  levied,  inflicted,  or  enjoined ;  an  impost. 

5.  An  exercise  enjoined  or  inflicted  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  on  students  in  schools  and  the  universities. 

6.  The  act  of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving;  deceit. 

7.  A  deceit,  a  cheat,  an  imposture,  a  fraud. 

“To  prove  that  moral  virtue  is  the  invention  of  knaves, 
and  Christian  virtue  the  imposition  at  fools.” — Pope:  Dun - 
Oiad,  ii.  (Note.) 

*Im-p§§  -I-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  impositus,  pa.  par. 
of  impono .]  One  who  imposes ;  an  imposer. 

*Im-p6s-sI-bIl-I-fI-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  impossi- 
6t7fs= impossible,  and  facio— to  make.]  The  act  of 
rendering  impossible  ;  the  state  of  being  impossible. 

*Im-p6s-sI-bIl-I-tate,  v.t.  [Lat .impossibilitas 
(genit.  impossibilitat is)  =  an  impossibility.]  To 
make  or  render  impossible. 

Im-pos-si-bll -I-ty,  *im-pos-si-bil-i-tie,  s. 
[Fr.  impossibility,  from  Lat.  irnpossibilitatem ;  accus. 
of  impossibilitas,  from  impossibilis  =  impossible ; 
Ital.  impossibility;  Sp.  imposib  ilidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impossible  or  im¬ 
practicable;  impracticability. 

2.  That  which  is  impossible  or  impracticable  •  that 
which  cannot  be  done,  thought,  endured,  &c. 

“  We  meet  with  many  seeming  impossibilities  in  both.” 
—Sir  W.  Temple:  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

3.  Helplessness- 

Im-pos'-sl-ble,  -  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impossi¬ 

bilis,  from  im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  possibilis— possible 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  impossibile ;  Sp.  imposib  le.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  possible;  that;  cannot  be  done, 
thought,  endured,  Ac. ;  impracticable,  unachiev¬ 
able  ;  not  capable  of  being ;  not  to  be  attained. 

*B.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  impossible;  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

“For  trusteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible, 

That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,270. 

impossible  -  quantity,  s.  [Imaginary-quan¬ 
tity.] 

Im-poS -Sl-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  impossibl(e) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impossible  manner  or  degree ;  not  possibly. 

Im  -post,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Latin  impositum  =  a 
thing  imposed,  neut.  sing,  of  impositus,  pa.  par.. of 
impono=  to  impose ;  French  impOt;  Sp.  &  Port,  im¬ 
post  a.]  ....  ,  ,  .  , 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  imposed  or  levied ; 
a  tax,  a  toll,  a  tribute,  a  duty ;  spec.,  a  custom  or 
duty  levied  upon  goods  imported. 

“Borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  most  reasonable 
impost.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Arch. :  The  point  where  an  arch  rests  on  a  wall 
or  column  ;  the  upper  member  of  a  pillar,  column, 
or  entablature,  upon  which  an  arch  or  superstruct¬ 
ure  rests  ;  a  plat-band;  the  upper  stone  of  a  pier  or 
abutment,  upon  which  the  springing  or  bottom 


stone  of  an  arch  is  imposed ;  a  continuous  impost  is 
one  in  which  the  arch-moldings  are  carried  down 
the  pier  without  interruption,  and  without  having 
a  capital  or  distinction  of  any  kind  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch  ;  a  discontinuous  impost,  one  in  which  the 


Impost. 

1.  Banded.  2.  Shafted. 


arch-moldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier;  a 
shafted  impost,  one  in  which  the  arch-moldings 
spring  from  a  capital,  and  are  different  from  those 
of  the  pier ;  and  a  banded  impost,  one  in  which  the 
pier  and  arch  have  the  same  moldings.  The  height 
of  the  impost  should  be  from  one-ninth  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  archivolt  not  more  than  an  eighth 
nor  less  than  a  tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the 
under-side  of  the  key-stone,  should  be  the  same  as 
the  breadth  of  .  the  archivolt,  and  its  sides,  of 
course,  concentric;  its  length,  once  and  a  half  its 
breadth,  but  not  more  than  double  its  breadth. 

Im-pos  -thu.-mate  (th  as  t),  *Im-pos-tij-mate, 
v.i.&t.  [Eng.  imposthum(e) ;  -ate. J 

A.  Intrans.:  To  form  an  imposthume  or  abscess; 
to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter ;  to  suppurate. 

B.  Trans.:  To  afflict  or  affect  with  an  impos¬ 
thume  or  abscess. 

“They  would  not  fly  that  surgeon  whose  lancet  threat¬ 
ens  none  but  the  imposthumated  parts.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

im-pos  -thu  mate  (th  as  t),  *Im-pos-tu-mate, 
a.  [Imposthumate,  u.]  Afflicted  or  affected  with 
an  imposthume ;  imposthumated ;  swollen  with  cor¬ 
rupt  or  purulent  matter. 

“The  leaves  are  singular  good  to  be  laid  upon  impos. 
tumate  swellings.”—!3.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  iv. 

Im-pos-thu-ma  -tion  (th  as  t),  s.  [Imposthu¬ 
mate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposthumating  or  forming  an  ab¬ 
scess. 

2.  An  imposthume,  an  abscess,  an  ulcer. 

“He  that  makeththe  wound  bleed  inward,  endangereth 
malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  imposthumations.” — Bacon: 
Essays:  Of  Sedition. 

Im-pos -thume  (th  as  t),  *Im-pos  -tern,  *im- 
pos'-tume,  *a-pos  -tume,  s.  [Apostem.]  A  col¬ 
lection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  the 
body ;  an  abscess. 

“An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  imposthume  in  the 
head,  which  is  always  noysom,  and  frequently  mortal.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

Im-pos  -thume  (th  as  t),  v.  i.  [Imposthume,  s.] 
To  gather  pus  or  purulent  matter;  to  suppurate;  to 
imposthumate. 

Im-pos  -tor,  Im-pos-ter,  s.  [Lat.,  from  im¬ 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  impono = to  impose  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
imposteur;  Sp.  &  Port,  impostor;  Ital .impostore.] 
One  who  imposes  upon,  cheats,  or  deceives  others ; 
one  who  falsely  assumes  a  character  for  the  purpose 
of  deception;  a  deceiver. 

“  The  success  of  the  first  impostor  produced  its  natural 
consequences.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*Im-p6s-tor  -I-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  impostor ;  -ious. ] 
Characterized  by  or  making  use  of  imposition. 

“The  impostorious  nunns  of  Loudune  in  France.” — 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Aug.  6,  1670. 

Im-pos  -tor-ship,  *Im-pos  -ter-shIp,  s.  [Eng. 

impostor;  -ship.]  The  character^or  practices  of  an 
impostor;  fraud,  deceit,  imposition. 

“An  examiner  and  discoverer  of  this  impostership.”— 
Milton:  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

*im-pos-tress,  *Im-pos  -trlx,  s.  [Eng.  impostor; 
-ess.]  A  female  impostor. 

“To  give  credit  to  so  notorious  an  impostrix.”— Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  V.  ii.,  §  47. 

Im-pos  -trous,  a.  [Eng .  impostor ; -ous.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  imposture  or  imposition. 

*Im-pos'-tff-rage  (rage  as  rig),  s.  [Eng.  impos- 
tur(e) ;  -age.]  Imposition,  imposture. 

“To  count  them  any  hurtful  imposturage."— Bishop 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  127. 

Im-pos -tfire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impostura;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  impostura.]  The  act  or  conduct  of  an  im¬ 
postor ;  the  assumption  of  a  character  falsely  tor 
purposes  of  deception ;  a  fraud,  an  imposition,  a 

“The  exactions  and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first 
roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony.”  -  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi.  


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg-n.  -tion. 


cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this, 
-sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions, 


*Im-pos'-tured,  a.  [English  impostur(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  the  nature  of  imposture  or  imposition. 

“  [I]  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  impostured  lust's  foul  mystery.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  ii.,  s.  136. 

Im-pos -tii-rous,  a.  [Eng.  impostur(e) ;  -ous.] 
Deceitful,  fraudulent,  false,  cheating. 

“Turnham,  that  took  th’  imposfrous  Cyprian  kyng.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

*Im-pos'-tff-ry,  s.  [Eng.  impostur(e) ;  -y.]  Im¬ 
posture,  imposition,  deception.  ( Sandys :  Travels, 
p.  173.) 

Im’-p6-ten§e,  Im'-p6-ten-§y,  s.  [Latin  impo- 

tentia  =  inability ;  impotent;  =  powerless :  im-=in-= 
not,  andpoferi,s=powerful.J  [Potent.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  want  of  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral  power ;  feebleness;  imbecility. 

2.  Med.:  Physical  inability  of  a  man  or  woman 
for  sexual  intercourse.  Incurable  impotence  at  the 
time  of  marriage  may  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  its 
nullity. 

Im  -po-tcnt,  a.  A  s.  [Impotence.] 


A.  4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Want  of  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  power ;  deficient  in  capacity ;  weak,  feeble, 
(Shakes?). :  Othello,  ii.  1.) 

2.  Med.:  Destitute  of  the  power  of  sexual  inter¬ 
course. 

B.  4s  subst.:  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  lan¬ 
guishing  under  disease.  ( Shakesp .:  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  v.  2.) 

Im  -po-tcnt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impotent ;  -ly.]  In 
an  impotent  manner ;  weakly  ;  without  power  over 
the  passions. 

“The  harmless  lance  is  impotently  flung.” 

Wilkie:  Epigoniad,  iii. 
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(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  cattle  in  a  pound;  to 
pound. 


“  The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  be  car¬ 
ried  to  some  pound,  and  there  impounded  by  the  taker.”—* 
Blackstone:  Commentaries ,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 


2.  To  confine;  to  shut  in;  to  restrain  within 
limits.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2.) 

3  To  take  possession  of  and  retain,  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  produced  as  evidence  in  a  trial,  in  order  that 
inquiry  may,  if  necessary,  be  made  respecting  ita 
genuineness,  &c. 

Im-pound -age  (age  as  Ig),s.  [Eng.  impound; 
-age.]  The  act  of  impounding,  as  cattle. 

Im-pound -er,  s.  [English  impound;  -er.]  One 
who  impounds. 

Im-pov-er-Ish,  V.  t.  [A  corrupt,  from  O.  French 
appovriss-,  base  of  appovrissant,  pr.  par.  of  appovrir 
=to  impoverish.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  To  make  poor ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indigence. 
(Sir  T.  More :  Utopia,  bk.  i.) 

2.  To  make  barren  ;  to  exhaust  the  strength,  rich¬ 
ness,  or  fertility  of ;  as,  to  impoverish  land. 


Im-pov'-er-Ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  impoverish ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  impoverishes. 


im-pov -er-Ish-ly,  adv.  [En g.  impoverish ;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  impoverish. 

Im-pov  -er-Ish-ment,  s.  [A  corrupt,  from  O.  Fr. 

appovrissement,  from  appovrir  =  to  impoverish.] 
The  act  of  impoverishing  ;  the  state  of  being  impov¬ 
erished  ;  poverty  ;  indigence ;  a  draining  or  exhaust¬ 
ing  of  wealth,  richness,  or  fertility. 

“To  the  injury  and  impoverishment  of  the  see.”— 
Strype:  Life  of  Aylmer,  ch.  x. 

Im-pow'-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=  in,  and  Eng.  power 
(q.  v.) .]  To  empower. 

“  That  law  which  impowered  the  Parliament  to  sit.”— 
Warburton :  Works,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  19. 

Im-praC-tlc-^-bll'-I-t^.s.  [Eng.  impracticable; 
-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impracticable; 
impossibility ;  infeasibility. 

“The  present  impracticability  of  converting  these 
men.” — Hurd:  Works,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  39. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intractable;  stubborn; 
untractableness. 

Im-prac'-tlc-iji-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng.  practicable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  practicable;  not  possible  to  be  done  or 
effected  by  the  means  at  command  or  by  human 
means ;  not  feasible. 

“Thi9  plan,  though  specious,  was  impracticable .”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Intractable ;  stubborn ;  unmanageable ;  not  to 
be  easily  or  readily  acted  upon. 

“  Of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  traveled  or  traversed;  aa 
an  impracticable  road. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b$l,  deL 


impracticableness 

lm-prac'-tlc-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impractica 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  impracticability. 

“  Nor  is  anything  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  im¬ 
practicableness  of  doing  this.” — Swift:  Present  State  of 
Affairs. 

Im-prac'-tlc-b-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impracticable ) ; 
-it/.]  In  an  impracticable  manner  or  degree. 

Im-prac  -tic-9,1,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-=  not,  and 
Eng.  practical  (q.  v.).]  Not  practical ;  not  paying 
due  regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  or  to 
■worldly  prudence. 

Im’-pre-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  imprecatus,  pa.  par.  of 
imprecor—  to  call  down  by  prayer ;  im-=in-—  on,  and 
precor= to  pray.] 

1.  To  call  down,  as  a  curse,  calamity,  or  punish¬ 
ment,  by  prayer. 

“  Nor  does  the  human  heart,  held  up  reeking  to  the  sun, 
imprecate  the  vengeance  of  heaven.” — Mickle:  Lusiad. 
(Introd. ) 

2.  To  call  down  or  invoke  a  curse  or  evil  upon. 
{Rochester :  Death  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.) 

Im-pre-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  impreca- 
tionem,  accus.  of  imprecatio,  from  imprecatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  imprecor;  Sp.  imprecacion;  Ital.  impreca- 
zione .]  The  act  of  imprecating  or  calling  down  a 
curse  or  evil  upon  any  one ;  a  curse ;  a  prayer  for 
evil  to  fall  on  any  one  ;  a  malediction. 

“  He  drove  them  from  him  with  imprecations.’' — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Im-pre-cat’-or-y,  a.  [Eng.  imprecat{e) ;  -ory ; 
Sp.  imprecatorio .]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
imprecations  or  curses ;  maledictory ;  involving  a 
curse  or  evil. 

*Im-pre-<;I'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  im-—  in-=  not,  and 
Eng.  precision  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  lack  of  precision, 
exactness,  or  accuracy. 

*im-pregn’  {g  silent),  v.  t.  [Fr.  imprigner,  from 
Lat.  imprcegno=to  make  pregnant,  to  impregnate 
(q-voj 

1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  impregnate ;  to  make 
prolific  with  young.  {Thomson:  Summer,  140.) 

2.  To  make  fruitful.  {Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  500.) 

3.  To  fill  out. 

im-preg  na-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impregnable ; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impregnable. 

Im-preg'-na-ble,  *im-preig-na-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
imprenable,  from  im-=Lat.  in-=not,  and  prendre 
(Lat.  prehendo)= to  take.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  stormed  or  taken  by  assault ; 
able  to  resist  all  attacks. 

“  The  battery,  guarded  well, 

Remains  as  yet  impregnable.’’ 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  iii. 

2.  That  cannot  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

“  Glory,  while  the  hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enter¬ 
prises,  is  impregnable.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  218. 

3.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  ;  invincible,  immov¬ 
able  ;  proof  against  attack. 

Im-preg’-na-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impregnable; 
-ness.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impregnable  ; 
impregnability. 

Im-preg'-na-bly,  adv.  [English  impregnabl{e ) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  impregnable  manner;  so  as  to  be  im¬ 
pregnable. 

“For,  on  the  prophecy  concerning  Antichrist,  the  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  were  founded  ;  and  by  the  Apocalypse 
in  general  are  they  impregnably  upheld.” — Warburton: 
Works,  vol.  x.,  dis.  28. 

*Im-preg  -ng,nt,  a.  [Pref.  not,  and 

Eng.  pregnant  (q.  v.).]  Not  pregnant. 

*Im-preg'-nant,  s.  [Lat Amprcegnans,  pr.  par. 
of  im,pregno= to  impregnate.]  That  which  impreg¬ 
nates. 

“It  [interest)  is  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our 
sympathizing  judgments  seldom  decline  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  impregnant.” —Glanvill:  Scepsis  Soientifica, 

ch.  xiv. 

Im-preg'-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Impregnate,  a.]  [Fr. 
impr6gner ;  Ital.  impregnare. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fill  or  get  with  young;  to  make  pregnant; 
to  cause  to  conceive. 

2.  To  fertilize  in  any  way ;  to  render  fruitful  or 
fertile. 

“To  impregnate  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  proselytes.” 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  infuse  the  particles  of  another  substance 
into ;  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  another  sub¬ 
stance  to ;  to  saturate. 

“That  common  mercury  may  indeed  be  spiritually  im- 
pregnated,  I  have  been  persuaded.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  647. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  impregnated  or  pregnant. 

♦Im-preg'-nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  imprcegnatus,pa. 

par.  ot  imprcegno  =  to  impregnate :  im-  =  in,  and 

rcegnans,  prcegnas= pregnant;  Ital.  impregnato; 

p.  impregnado .] 
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1.  Impregnated;  pregnant;  rendered  prolific  or 
fruitful. 

“As  if  impregnate  with  a  fruitful  birth.” 

Sherburn:  Salmacis. 

2.  Having  the  virtues  of  another  substance  com¬ 
municated  or  infused  into  it. 

“Let  one  move  his  impregnate  needle  to  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxi. 

Im-preg-na'-tion,  s.  [Low  Latin  imprcegnatio, 
from  imprcegnatus,  pa.  par.  of  imprcegno;  Fr.  im¬ 
pregnation;  Span,  impregnacion ;  Ital.  impregna- 
zione.  1 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impregnating  or  making 
pregnant;  fecundation;  fertilization. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  infusing  or  communicat¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  another  substance,  as  by  intimate 
commixture ;  infusion,  saturation. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  is  impregnated. 

*im-pre-ju -di-cate,  *Im-pre-ju’-di-cat-ed,  a. 

tPref.  im-— in-— not,  and  Eng.  prejudicate  (q.v.).] 
Jnprejudiced,  impartial,  unbiased;  not  prepos¬ 
sessed. 

“The  solid  reason  of  one  man  with  imprejudicate  ap¬ 
prehensions.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

♦im-prep-ar-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and 
Eng.  preparation  (q=  v.) .]  Want  or  lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  unpreparedness ;  unreadiness. 

“It  is  our  infidelity,  our  impreparation  that  makes 
death  any  other  than  advantage.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.} 
Lazarus  Dead. 

Im-pre  '-ssj,,  s.  [Ital.]  [Impress.] 

Her.:  A  device,  a  motto,  as  on  a  shield,  &c. ;  an 
impress. 

Im-pre-sar-I-6,  s.  [Ital.]  One  who  organizes, 
manages,  or  conducts  a  concert  or  an  opera  com¬ 
pany. 

Im-pre-scrlp'-tgL-ble,  a.  [Imprescriptible.] 
Im-pre-scrip-tl-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  imprescrip¬ 
tible  ;  -ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impre¬ 
scriptible. 

Im-pre-scrlp’-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  prescriptible  { q.v.);  Fr.  imprescriptible.) 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by 
neglect  to  use,  or  by  the  claims  of  another  founded 
upon  prescription  (q.v.). 

“  All  feudal  privileges  were  treated  as  encroachments 
on  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  monarchy.” — Hallam: 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  dependent  upon  external 
authority;  self-evidencing;  as,  the  imprescriptible 
laws  of  reason. 

Im-pre-scr ip  '-ti-bly ,  adv.  [Eng.  imprescrip¬ 
tible );-ly.)  In  an  imprescriptible  manner. 

Im-pre§e’,  s.  [Ital.  impresa.)  An  impresa,  an 
impress. 

“  An  imprese  is  a  device  in  picture  with  his  motto  or 
word  borne  by  noble  or  learned  personages.” — Camden: 
Remaines. 

Im  press’  (1),  v.  t.  [Lat.  impresso= a  frequent, 
from  imprimo  (pa.  par.  impressus) =to  impress  :  im- 
=in-= in,  upon,  andpremo=to  press  ;  Fr.  imprinter; 
Sp.  imprimir.) 

1.  To  press  or  stamp  in  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by  press¬ 
ure  ;  to  make  a  mark  or  figure  upon  by  pressure. 
“His  heart  like  an  agate  with  your  print  impressed.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  i. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark  or  figure ;  to 
imprint. 

3.  To  press  down. 

“The  conquering  chief  his  foot  imprest 
On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast.” 

Dryden:  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  200. 

4.  To  mark,  as  though  impressed  by  a  stamp. 

“  They  are  the  image  of  his  own  mind  impressed  on  our 
souls.”—  Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  affect  strongly;  to  make  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  on. 

“More  moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

6.  To  fix  deeply ;  to  inculcate ;  to  stamp  deeply. 
“His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

7."  To  urge  strongly ;  as,  Impress  on  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  coming. 

8.  To  print,  as  a  book ;  to  imprint. 

Im-press’  (2) ,  V.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in,  and  English 
press,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  compel  to  enter  the  public  service  as  sea¬ 
men  ;  to  seize,  and  take  into  service  by  compulsion. 

“The  power  of  impressing  seafaring  men  for  the  sea 
service  by  the  king’s  commission,  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  dispute,  and  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance.” — 
Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

.  2.  To  seize,  take,  or  set  apart  for  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  ;  as,  to  impress  a  sum  of  money,  to  impress  pro¬ 
visions. 


impression 

impress-gang,  s.  [Press-gang.] 

Im’-press  (1),  s.  [Impress  (1),  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  marking  by  pressure;  the  act  of 
stamping  a  mark  or  figure  upon. 

2.  A  mark,  or  stamp  made  by  pressure ;  the  figure 

or  image  of  anything  effected  by  pressure ;  a  stamp ; 
an  impression.  .  .  , 

3.  A  mark  of  distinction ;  a  characteristic  mark. 

“His  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of 

any  stronger  mind.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  A  device ;  a  motto,  as  upon  a  shield,  seal,  &C. 

“About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret, 

Emblems,  impresses,  hieroglyphics  set.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  vi. 

Im’-press  (2),  s.  [Impress  (2),  v.) 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  compelling  to  enter/ 
the  public  service  as  seamen. 

“Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  impressed,  seized,  or  set  apart 
for  the  public  service. 

Im-press-I-bll’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impressible ;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impressible  ;  suscep¬ 
tibility, 

“Sure  signs  of  a  tender  impressibility  and  sympathiz¬ 
ing  disposition.”— Let.  on  Physiognomy,  p.  229. 

Im-press  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  impress;  -able.)  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  impressed ;  yielding  to  pressure* 
readily  taking  an  impression  ;  susceptible  ;  suscep 
tive. 

“The  Mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  355. 

Im-press ’-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impressib{le) ; -ly.j 
In  an  impressible  manner. 

Im-pres  -sion  (sion  asshon),  s.  [Lat.  impressio, 
from  impressus,  pa.  par,  of  imprimo— to  impress 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  impression;  Sp.  impresion ;  Ital.  imr 
pressione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  pressing  one  body 
upon  another ;  the  act  of  impressing  or  stamping 
anything. 

“What  wax  .so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression?” 

Shakesp . :  Venus  and  Adonis,  566. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impressed,  stamped,  or 
marked. 

3.  That  which  is  impressed,  stamped,  or  marked; 
a  mark  made  by  pressure  or  stamping ;  a  stamp  ;  an 
impress. 

“  If  it  bear 

The  stamp  and  clear  impression  ot  good  sense, 

And  be  not  costly.”  Cowper  -.  Task,  vi.  983. 

4.  A  copy  taken  by  pressure  from  type,  an  eor 
graved  plate,  &c. 

5.  All  the  copies  of  a  work  taken  at  one  time ;  an 
edition. 

6.  A  form  ;  figure  ;  shape  ;  appearance. 

“  Which  like  a  waxen  image  next  the  fire 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

7.  Effect  or  influence  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
caused  by  contact  with  an  external  object ;  the  idea 
or  memory  of  the  object  as  perceived  and  remem¬ 
bered  ;  an  image  fixed  in  the  mind. 

8.  An  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  conscience, 
feelings,  &c, 

“For  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services 
and  injuries  left  such  faint  find  transitox-y  impressions.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

9.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or  belief. 

“  The  error,  however,  was  not  unnatural  to  persons  who 
wrote  from  vague  impressions.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  96. 

10.  The  effect  of  an  attack  or  influence  excited 
from  without. 

“Such  a  defeat  .  .  .  may  surely  endure  a  compari¬ 
son  with  any  of  the  bravest  impressions  in  ancient  times.” 
—  Wotton.  {Todd.) 

11.  Power  or  influence  caused  to  operate;  effica¬ 
cious  agency,  operation,  or  influence. 

“Universal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanism,  and 
proceeds  from  a  divine  energy  and  impression.” — Bent¬ 
ley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

12.  Impressiveness;  emphasis.  {Milton.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Print. :  The  pressure  applied  to  a  sheet  in  the 
press.  Also  the  appearance  of  the  sheet,  front  or 
back,  when  it  is  taken  from  the  press. 

2.  Painting : 

(1)  The  first  coat  or  ground  color,  laid  on  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  other  colors. 

(2)  The  single  coat  of  color  laid  upon  a  wall  or 
wainscoat  of  an  apartment  for  ornament,  or  upon 
timber  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  or  upon  metals 
to  protect  them  from  rust. 
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improperly 


Im-pres'-si6n-g,-bil-I-t$f  (sion  as  shon),  s. 

[English  imp ressionable ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impressionable ;  susceptibility  of  impres¬ 
sion. 

im  pres -sion-a-ble  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Eng. 

impression;  -able.']  Susceptible  of  or  liable  to  im¬ 
pression  ;  easily  impressed  ;  impressible. 

Im  pres -sion-a-ble-ness  (sion  as  shon),  s. 
[English impressionable;  -ness.]  impressionability. 

im-pres -sion-Ism  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Eng. 
impression  j  -ism.]  The  system  in  art  or  literature 
which,  avoiding  elaboration,  seeks  to  depict  scenes 
in  nature  as  they  are  first  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  artist  or  writer. 

im-pres  -sion-ist  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Eng.  im¬ 
pression;  -ist.]  An  artist  or  writer  who  reproduces 
natural  scenes  by  means  of  general  effects. 

im-pres-sion-less  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Eng. 
impression;  -less.]  Having  the  quality  of  not  being 
impressed  or  affected ;  not  impressionable. 

im-press  -ive,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  impressivus, 
from  impressus.  [Impress.]  Fr.  impressif;  Ital. 
impressivo ;  Sp.  impresivo.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  to  impress ;  mak¬ 
ing  or  tending  to  make  an  impression  ;  impressing 
the  mind;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite  sensibility. 

Im-press -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng .'impressive;  -ly.] 
In  an  impressive  manner;  forcibly,  strikingly. 

Im  press  -Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impressive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impressive. 

“  Our  thoughts  of  it  have  much  more  of  vivacity  and 
impressiveness.” — Paley,  ser.  4. 

im-press'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impress  (2),  v. ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  impressing ;  the  state  of  being  impressed ; 
the  act  of  seizing  for  public  service ;  compulsory 
service. 

“The  great  scandal  of  our  naval  service — impressment 
— died  a  protracted  death.” — J.  II.  Burton:  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  ii.  29. 

Im-press'-or,  s.  [Eng.  impress;  -or.]  One  who 
or  that  which  impresses. 

“  Fancy  is  the  receiver  and  impressor.” — Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  333. 

*Im-pressure  (pressure  aspresh  -ur),  s.  [Eng. 
impress;  -ure.]  A  mark  made  by  pressure;  an  im¬ 
pression,  an  indentation,  a  dent. 

“  By  Jove  multipotent 

Thou  should’ st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud.” — Shakesp.:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  iv  5. 

Im'-prest,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  in  presto=va.  ready 
money;  Latin  prcesto—  at  hand,  ready.]  Money 
advanced;  a  loan,  an  advance,  a  kind  of  earnest- 
money. 

im-prest',  v.  t.  [Imprest,  s.]  To  advance  on 
loan.  {Eng.) 

Hm-prev'-g,-len§e,  *im-prev -a-len-9^,  s. 
[Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. prevalence  (q.  v.).]  A 
want  or  lack  of  superior  or  prevailing  power; 
incapability  of  prevailing ;  in  efficacy. 

“  The  impotence  and  imprevalency  of  them  all.” — Hale: 
Remains,  p.  276. 

!Tm-pre-var'-iC-SJ.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not, 
and  Eng.  prevaricable  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  be  departed 
from. 

“An  imprevaricable  law  with  all  bodies.” — Digby:  Man’s 
Soul,  ch.  viii. 

Hm-pre-vent-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impr event- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  pre¬ 
ventable. 

im-pre-vent-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.im-=m-=not,  and 
Eng. preventable  (q.  v.).]  _  Not  preventable;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  prevented ;  inevitable, 
im-pri-ma-tur,  s.  [Lat.=let  it  be  printed.] 

1.  A  license  to  print  a  book  granted  by  the  censor 
or  licenser  in  those  countries  where  the  censorship 
of  the  press  is  still  kept  up. 

“As  if  a  letter’d  dunce  had  said  "Tis  right,’ 

And  imprimatur  usher’d  it  tolight.” 

Young:  Satire  vu. 

2.  A  mark  of  approval  or  recommendation  gener¬ 

ally. 

*im-prim'-er-y,  s.  [French  imprimerie;  from 
imprimer=to  imprint,  to  print.] 

1.  A  print,  an  impression. 

2.  A  printing-house. 

3.  The  art  of  printing. 

Im-prlm -Ing,  s.  [Lat.  im-- in,  andjm'mws=the 
first.]  A  beginning;  a  first  action,  motion,  or  effect. 

“Th  re  were  both  their  springings  and  imprimings,  as 
I  may  call  them.”— Wotton:  Reliquice,  p.  164. 

Im-prl -mis,  adv.  [Latin,  from  im-= in,  and 
primus— the  first.]  In  the  first  place,  firstly. 

“ Imprimis ,  pray  observe  his  hat.” 

Goldsmith:  A  New  Simile. 


Im -print,  s.  [Imprint,  v.]  That  which  is  im¬ 
printed  or  impressed ;  an  impress ;  that  which  is 
printed  on  the  title-page  of  a  book ;  specif.,  the 
name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  of  a  book,  together 
with  the  place,  and,  frequently,  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion. 


“Issuing  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Northampton 
without  the  printer’s  imprint.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Im-prlnt  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  im-—in-= on,  and  Eng. 

§rint  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  empreindre ;  pa.  par.  empreint; 
p.  emprentar ;  Ital.  imprentare .] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  impress ;  to  mark  by  pressure ;  to  stamp. 

“The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I  found.” 

Drayton:  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2.  To  impress ;  to  stamp  deeply. 

“Nature  imprints  uponwhate’er  we  see, 

That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it,  Be  free.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  169. 

3.  To  stamp  as  letters  or  words  on  paper,  &c.,  by 
means  of  type,  plates,  &c. ;  to  print. 

4.  To  fix  indelibly  or  deeply ;  to  impress  on  the 
mind,  memory,  &c. 

“There  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  per¬ 
ceives  or  understands  not.” — Looke:  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  print. 

“This  is  the  science  of  imprinting,  and  the  craft  of 
making  paper.” — Sir  T.  More:  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 


H  Things  are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  conviction  ;  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
so  as  to  produce  recollection.  Engrave,  from  grave 
and  graben  to  dig,  expresses  more  in  the  proper 
sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its  moral  appli¬ 
cation.  {Crabb:  Eng.  Sy non.) 

im-prl§  -6n,  v.  t.  [Fr.  emprisonner.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  confine  in  a  prison  or  Jail ;  to 
arrest  and  detain  in  custody. 

“  The  king  toke  this  Gyffray  and  imprisoned  him.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  464. 

2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  deprive  of  liberty  in  any 
way. 

“  Nine  years  imprison’ d  in  those  towers  ye  lay.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  336. 


Im-prl§  -6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  imprison;  -er.]  One 
who  imprisons  another. 

im-pri§'-6n-ment,s.  [Fr.  emprisonnement,  from 
emprisonner .] 

1.  The  act  of  imprisoning  or  confining  in  a  prison 
or  jail. 

2.  The  state  of  being  imprisoned  ;  confinement  in 
a  prison ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

“[He]  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment." — 
Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

For  the  difference  between  imprisonment  and 
confinement,  see  Confinement. 

False  imprisonment:  (See  extract.) 

“To  constitute  the  injury  of  false  imprisonment  there 
are  two  points  requisite:  1.  The  detention  of  the  person; 
and,  2.  The  unlawfulness  of  such  detention.  Every  con¬ 
finement  of  the  person  is  an  imprisonment,  whether  it  be 
in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a  private  house,  or  even  by 
forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  streets.  Unlawful 
or  false  imprisonment  consists  in  such  confinement  or  de¬ 
tention  without  sufficient  authority.  The  remedy  is  of 
two  sorts:  the  one  removing  the  injury;  the  other,  mak¬ 
ing  satisfaction  for  it.  And  the  means  of  removing  the 
actual  injury  is  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 


Im-prob-gt-bil'-I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng. probability  (q.  v.).]  . 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improbable  ;  un- 
ikelihood. 

“There  are  degrees  herein  .  .  .  quite  down  to  im¬ 

probability  and  unlikeliness.”—  Locke:  Human  Under- 
itanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  That  which  is  improbable  or  unlikely ;  an  im¬ 
probable  event,  result,  &c. 

“  It  is  the  praise  of  omnipotencie  to  worke  by  improba¬ 
bilities.”— Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Waters  of  Mar  ah. 

Im-prob -9,-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  improba- 
HUs :  im-=in-= not,  and  probabilis=  proba  ble  ;  probo 
=to  prove;  Sp.  improbable;  Ital.  improbabile.]  Not 
Drobable ;  not  likely  to  be  true  ;  unlikely  ;  not  to  be 
jxpectednaturally  or  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

“Events,  improbable  and  strange  as  these. 

Which  only  a  parental  mind  foresees, 

A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease.” 


Im-prob-a-bleness,  s.  [English  improbable ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improbable ; 
improbability.  , 

Im-pr6b'-?L-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  improbab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  improbable  manner  or  degree ;  without  or 
beyond  probability  or  likelihood. 

«A  few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him  with¬ 
out  one  admirer.” — Hurd:  On  the  Prophecies.  (Appendix.) 


*im'-pro-bate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  improbatus,  pa.  parr, 
of  improbo=to  disapprove,  to  condemn:  im-=in -=* 
not,  and  probo=to  approve.]  Not  to  approve;  ta 
disapprove  of ;  to  disallow. 

Im-pro-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  improbatio,  from  im¬ 
probatus,  pa.  par.  of  improbo ;  Fr.  improbation .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  disapproving;  disap¬ 
probation. 

2.  Scots  Law ;  The  proving  of  falsehood  or  forgery ; 
an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
instrument  declared  to  be  false  or  forged. 

Im-prob  -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  improbitas,  from  im-— 
in-=not,  and  probitas= goodness;  probus  =  good: 
Fr.  improbity ;  Sp.  improbidad;  Ital.  improbita .] 
A  want  or  lack  of  probity,  integrity,  or  rectitude  of 
principle;  dishonesty;  dishonorableness. 

“  He  was  never  taken  notice  of  to  have  any  secret  alloy 
of  improbity.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

*Ira-pr6-du§ed',  a.  [Prefix  im-=in-— not,  and 
Eng.  produced  (q.  v.).]  Not  produced. 

*Im-pr6-fr-cien9e,  *Im-pro-f I -cien-gy  (cias 
sh),  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng.  proficience, 
proficiency  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  lack  of  proficiency. 

“The  excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited  on  by 
such  an  improflciency,  increases  my  presaging  fears.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  35. 

_  *Im-prof'-It-a-ble,  *im-prof-yt-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

im-  —  in-  —  not,  and  Eng.  profitable  (q.  v.).]  Not 
profitable ;  unprofitable. 

“Perceyuynge  the  improfytable  weedes  appering  which 
wyll  annoy  his  corne  or  herbes.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Govern 
now,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

im-pro-gres'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-- not,  and 
Eng.  progressive  (q.  v.).]  Not  progressive;  not  pro¬ 
gressing. 

im-pro-gres'-sive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  improgressive; 
•ly.]  In  an  improgressive  manner ;  not  progres¬ 
sively. 

*im-pro-lif-ic,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not.  and  Eng. 
prolific  (q.  v.).]  Not  prolific;  not  fruitful;  unpro¬ 
ductive. 

*im-pr6-lif-i-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Lat. 
prolifico= to  make  prolific  (q.  v.).]  To  impregnate, 
to  fecundate ;  to  make  prolific. 

“This  may  be  a  means  to  improlificate  the  seed.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

*im-prompt',  a.  [Pref.  im- —  in- =not,  and  Eng. 
prompt  (q.  v.).]  Not  ready ;  unready  ;  unprepareu. 

“So  imprompt,  so  ill-prepared  to  stand  the  shock.” — 
Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  219. 

im-promp'-tu,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in 
promptu=iu  readiness.]  * 

A.  As  adv. :  Off-hand  ;  without  previous  study 

B.  Asadj.:  Done  or  said  off-hand  or  without  pre¬ 
vious  study ;  off-hand,  extempore. 

C.  Assubst.:  Apiece  made  off-hand  or  extempore; 
an  extemporaneous  composition. 

*Im-promp'-tii-Ist>  s.  [Eng.  impromptu,  s. ;  -ist.] 
One  who  produces  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  an 
improviser. 

“Theodore  Hook,  the  wittiest  man  of  his  day,  was  a 
most  prolific  imp  romptuist.” — Chambers’  Journal,  xxx.  742. 

lm-prop  -er,  a.  [French  impropre,  from  Latin 
improprius;  Ital.  improprio ;  Spanish  impropio.] 
[Proper.] 

1.  Not  peculiar  or  proper  to  an  individual;  gen¬ 
eral,  common. 

2.  Not  proper;  not  well  adapted  or  suited  to  the 
circumstances,  design,  or  end;  unsuitable,  unfit; 
as,  an  improper  medicine. 

3.  Unbecoming,  indecent;  as,  an  improper  speech, 
improper  conduct. 

“And  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

4.  Not  just,  not  correct,  not  accurate,  erroneous. 

“He  disappeared,  wasrarify’d  ; 

For  ’tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  died  ; 

He  was  exhal’d.”  Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*Im-prop-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  improperatus,  pa. 
par.  of  impropero— to  taunt,  to  upbraid.]  Vitupera¬ 
tion,  abuse,  reproach;  a  taunt. 

“Omitting  these  improperations  and  terms  of  scur¬ 
rility.” — Browne. 

Im-prop  -er-ly,  adv.  [Eng .improper;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  improper,  unfit,  or  unsuitable  manner; 
not  fitly,  not  suitably,  uot  properly. 

“It  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but 
lest  you  should  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of 
some  moment.” — Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

2.  In  an  unbecoming  or  indecent  manner. 

3.  Not  justly,  accurately,  or  correctly ;  incorrectly. 

“As  some,  improperly  enough,  call  it  a  tender  con¬ 
science.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  5. 


bfiil, 

-cian, 


boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-tian  =  Shan-  -tionf  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  w  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  d$L 


impropitious 
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imprudent 


*Im-pro-pi'-tious,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  propitious  (q.  v.).]  Not  propitious;  unpro- 
pitious,  unfavorable. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  in  the  mean  time  that  your  dreams 
were  impropitious.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  574. 

*Im-pro-por  -tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  proportionable  (q.  v.).]  Not  propor¬ 
tionable. 

“If  I  had  thought  a  creature  of  her  symmetry  could 
have  dared  so  improportionable  and  abrupt  a  digression.” 
— Ben  Jonson :  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  3. 

*Im-pr6-por'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not, 
and  Eng.  proportionate  [q. v.).]  Not  proportion¬ 
ate  ;  not  in  proportion. 

“  The  cavity  is  improportionate  to  the  head.” — Smith: 
On  Old  Age,  p.  69. 

Im-pro  -prl-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pref.  im-~ in, 
and  propriatus,  pa.  par.  of  proprio=  to  appropriate 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  convert  to  one’s  own  or  to 
private  use ;  to  take  to  one’s  self ;  to  appropriate. 

“Impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves.” — 
Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonstrant’ s  Defence. 

2.  Eccles.  Law:  To  place  the  revenues,  profits, 
care,  and  charge  of,  into  the  hands  of  a  layman ;  to 
vest  in  a  layman  or  corporation. 

“  Other  religious  houses  and  rectories  that  were  impro¬ 
priated.”— Burnet:  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  as  or  become  an  impropriator. 
Im-pro -prl-ate,  a.  [Impbopbiate,  v.]  Placed 

or  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  impropriated. 
Im-pro-prI-a'-tion,  s.  [Impbopbiate.] 

*1.  The  act  of  impropriating  or  appropriating  to 
one’s  self. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  the  act  of  employing  the 
revenues  of  a  church  for  a  layman’s  use.  When, 
after  the  suppression  of  abbeys  in  1539,  Henry 
VIII.  gave  their  revenues  to  his  courtiers,  the  latter 
were  termed  impropriators.  According  to  Haydn 
(ed.  1878)  their  successors  are  7,597  in  number. 

“An  impropriation  is  properly  so  called  when  the  church 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  layman.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

3.  That  which  is  impropriated,  as  ecclesiastical 
property. 

“All  the  impropriations  might  easily  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  those  days.”. — Nelson:  Life  of  Bishop  Bull. 

Im-pro -pri-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  impropriatie) ;  -or.] 
One  who  impropriates  ;  specifically,  a  layman  who 
has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  church  or  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice ;  one  who  holds  an  impropri¬ 
ation. 

“If  some  rich  impropriators  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
restore  to  the  Church  some  part  of  her  revenues.” — Nel¬ 
son:  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

Im-pro -pri-a-trlx,  s.  [Formed  by  analogy 
from  Impbopbiate  (q.v.).]  A  female  impropriator. 

im-pro-prl  -e-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-- not,  and 
Eng.  propriety  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improper ;  a  want 
or  lack  of  propriety,  suitableness,  or  fitness  in  re¬ 
gard  to  time,  place,  circumstances,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  improper ;  an  improper,  unsuit¬ 
able,  or  unbecoming  act,  expression,  &c. 

“Deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance 
and  neglect  could  accumulate  uponhim.” — Johnson: Pref¬ 
ace  to  Shakespeare. 

*im-pros-per'-I-t^,  s.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  prosperity  (q.  v.).]  A  want  or  lack  of  pros¬ 
perity,  good  fortune,  or  success. 

“The  prosperity  or  improsperity  of  a  man,  or  his  fate 
here,  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  his  own  prudence  or 
imprudence.” — Jortin:  Rem.  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

*Im-pros  -per-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and 
Eng.  prosperous  (q.  v.).]  Not  prosperous,  fortunate, 
or  successful ;  unfortunate. 

“Since  the  improsperous  voyage  we  begun.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  v.  815. 
*Im-pros  -per-Ous-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  im--in-= not, 
and  Eng.  prosperously  (q.v.).]  Not  prosperously; 
unsuccessfully,  unfortunately. 

*Im-pros'-per-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  improsperous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improsperous ; 
want  of  prosperity  or  success ;  ill-success. 

tim-prov-a-bll'-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  improvable ;  - ity. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  improvable  ;  capabil¬ 
ity  of  being  improved,  or  of  being  used  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Im-prov -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  improv{e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  improved  ;  capable  of  being 
improved;  susceptible  or  admitting  of  improve¬ 
ment  or  amelioration ;  that  can  be  made  better  or 
advanced  in  good  qualities. 

“The  peculiar  gift  of  improvable  reason.” — Archbp. 
Sumner:  Records  of  Creation  (ed.  1816),  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  to  advantage,  or  for  the 
increase  of  something  valuable. 


Im-pr6v-?L-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  improvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improvable ; 
improv  ability. 

“  The  Romish  doctrines  of  the  improvableness  of  attri¬ 
tion  into  contrition.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  479. 

im  prov  -a-bly,  adv.  [En g.  improvable)  j  -Ip.] 
In  an  improvable  manner ;  in  a  manner  admitting 
of  improvement. 

Im  prove'  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  im-= in,  and  Eng. 
prove  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  better;  to  increase  the  value,  worth, 
goodness,  or  power  of. 

“If  time  improve  our  wit,  as  well  as  wine.” 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  49. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  advantage  or  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  turn  to  profitable  account ;  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of ;  to  utilize. 

“I  learn  from  her  flight, 

Had  I  skill  to  improve  it,  a  lesson  of  love.” 

Cowper:  The  Swallow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  or  become  better  in  value,  worth, 
goodness,  &c. ;  to  advance  in  goodness  or  value. 

2.  To  become  better  in  health;  to  recover  from 
illness  ;  to  regain  health  or  strength  ;  to  amend. 

3.  To  increase,  to  rise,  to  be  enhanced ;  as,  Prices 
improve. 

To  improve  on  or  upon :  To  make  additions^  or 
improvements  on,  so  as  to  bring  nearer  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

*Im-prove'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-=in-— not,  and 
Eng.  prove  (q.  v.).]  To  disprove ;  to  prove  false ;  to 
refute. 

Im-prove-ment,  s.  [Eng.  improve;  - merit .] 

1.  The  act  of  improving  or  making  better ;  the 
act  of  advancing  or  raising  in  value,  worth,  good¬ 
ness,  &c. 

“  The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural 
obtaining  of  riches.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Riches. 

2.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  to  advantage ; 
the  act  of  turning  to  good  purpose  or  account; 
profitable  use  or  employment. 

3.  The  state  of  being  improved  or  made  better; 
advancement  in  value,  worth,  goodness,  knowledge, 
&c. ;  profitable  use  or  employment. 

“  Exercise  is  the  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our 
faculties.” — Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  2. 

4.  Progress,  growth,  increase. 

“  How  impossible  it  was  for  that  body  of  men  to  com¬ 
pose  the  distempers  of  that  age,  or  prevent  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  them.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vii. 

5.  That  which  improves  or  increases  the  value, 
worth,  goodness,  &c.,of;  that  which  is  added,  or 
done  to  anything  in  order  to  improve  it ;  that  by 
which  anything  is  advanced  in  value  or  excellence ; 
a  beneficial  or  valuable  addition. 

“The  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others, 
are  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.” — Addison:  Specta¬ 
tor,  No.  273. 

Im-prov-er,  s.  [Eng.  improv(e) ;  - er .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  improves 
or  makes  better. 

“Eminent  improvers  of  any  art  may  be  allowed  for 
the  co-inventors  thereof.” — Fuller:  Worthies-,  General, 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Dress. :  A  learner  in  dressmaking. 
*im-pr6-vld'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 

Eng.  provided ;  Lat.  improvisus .] 

1.  Unforeseen,  unexpected ;  unprovided  against. 

“To  work  newwoe  and  improvided  scath." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  34. 

2.  Unprepared,  unready. 

“He  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aide  from  Maximilian,  for 
that  hee  was  altogether  improuided.”  —  Bacon:  Henry 
VII.,  p.  109. 

Im-prov'-i-denge,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng  .providence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  im¬ 
provident  ;  want  of  foresight  or  forethought ;  want 
of  thrift. 

Im-prov  -i-d^nt,  a.  [Prefix  im-=in-=not,  and 
Eng.  provident  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  provident;  wanting  in  foresight  or  fore¬ 
thought;  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  future 
exigencies  ;  careless  for  the  future ;  thriftless. 

2.  Careless,  heedless  ;  not  circumspect. 
“Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good, 

This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 
im-prov-I-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  improvident; 
-ly.]  In  an  improvident  manner  ;  without  foresight 
or  forethought. 

“ Improv idently  rash.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 
Im-pr6v'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Impeove.] 

A.  Aspr.par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  or  tending  to  make  better  in 
value,  worth,  goodness,  &c. ;  becoming  or  growing 
better. 


C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Impeovement  (q.  v.) 

improving-lease,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  lease  granted  for  more  than  the 
ordinary  duration  to  a  tenant  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
courage  him  to  make  improvements  on  the  farm  in 
the  hope  of  himself  benefiting  by  them,  when,  from 
neglect  or  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  it  would  require 
great  outlay  and  labor  to  prepare  it  for  successful 
cultivation. 

lm-prov'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  improving;  -ly.] 
In  an  improving  manner ;  so  as  to  improve. 

*Im-prov-I§-ate,  adj.  [Italian  improvisato,  pa. 
par.  of  improvisare.)  Unpremeditated,  impromptu ; 
done,  made,  or  said ;  impromptu  or  extempore. 

lm-prov'-I-§ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [ImpeovisatIe,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  compose,  recite,  or  sing  im¬ 
promptu  ;  to  improvise. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  improvise;  to  speak,  recite,  or 
sing  extemporaneously. 

Im-prov-I-§a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  doing  anything  extemporane¬ 
ously;  the  act  or  art  of  composing,  reciting,  or 
singing  verses  impromptu. 

“The  talent  of  improvization,  which  is  found  even 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people.” — Scott:  Don  Roderick. 
(Note.) 

2.  That  which  is  improvised  or  extemporaneous ; 
an  impromptu.  {G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xx.) 

Im  pro-vi§  -?l-tize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  impro- 
visat(e) ;  -ize.]  To  improvisate  ;  to  improvise. 

Im-prov'-I-§a-tor,  or  Im-pro-vI§’-a-tor,  s. 

[Eng.  improvisatje ) ;  -or.]  One  who  composes, 
sings,  or  recites  verses  extemporaneously;  an  im¬ 
proviser. 

Im-pro-vI§-a-tbr-e,  s.  [Impeovvisatoee.] 
Im-pro-vI§  -a-tor-y,  Im-pr6-vI§-a-tbr-I-al,  a. 
[Eng.  improvisat[e) ;  -ory,  -orial.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  improvisation  or  extemporaneous  composi¬ 
tion,  reciting  or  singing  of  verses. 

Im-pro-vI§-a-tri-ce  (c  as  9I1),  s.  [Impbovvisa- 

TEICE.] 

Im'-pro-vi§e  (or  1  as  1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  impro¬ 
viser,  from  Ital.  i mprovvisare = to  sing  extempore 
verses,  from  improm.so=unexpected,  unprovided 
for,  from  Lat.  impropmts=unforeseen :  im-=in-= 
not,  and  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo— to  foresee.] 
[Provide.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  improvisate;  to  compose,  recite,  or  sing 
extemporaneously. 

2.  To  do,  form,  or  make  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  for  a  special  purpose  or  occasion ;  to 
extemporize. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose,  recite,  or  sing  verses 
extemporaneously  or  impromptu  ;  hence,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  off-hand,  or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Im  -pro-vi§~er  (or  i  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  improvis(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  improvises  ;  an  improvisator. 

*Im-pr6-vI-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and 
Eng. provision  (q.v.).]  Want  or  lack  of  foresight 
or  forethought ;  improvidence. 

‘‘Her  improvision  would  be  justly  accusable.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.,  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*Im-pro-vr-§6,  a.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  improvisus.] 

tlMFEOVlSE.]  Not  prepared  or  meditated  before- 
land  ;  impromptu ;  extemporaneous. 

Im-prov-vI§-a-tbr -e  ( plural  Im-prov-vI§-a- 

tbr  -i),  s.  [Ital. ;  Fr.  improv isateur.]  One  who  im¬ 
provises  ;  a  versifier,  who  can,  without  preparation, 
compose  verses  upon  any  given  subject.  [Byron: 
Beppo,  xxxiii.) 

Im-pro v-vi§-a~tri  -ce ,  Im-pr o-vi§-a-trI  -ce 
(c  as  9I1) ,  s.  [Ital.  improvvisatrice ;  Fr.  improvisa- 
trice.]  A  female  improvvisatore ;  an  extempore 
poetess. 

Im-prfi  -d?n9e,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  imprudentia, 
from  i nip ™dens=imprudent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  impruden- 
cia;  Ital .  imprudenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imprudent ;  want 
or  lack  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion  ;  want  of  caution,, 
foresight,  or  circumspection;  heedlessness;  care-, 
lessness. 

“This  serenity  was  interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own 
imprudence.” — Mickle:  Life  of  Camoens. 

2.  An  imprudent  act  or  course  of  action. 

Im-prfi  -dent,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  imprudens— 
not  prudent;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imprudente.]  Notprudent; 
wanting  in  prudence,  foresight,  circumspection,  or 
discretion;  indiscreet;  injudicious;  ill-advised; 
rash. 

“Nature  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  the  unfatherly,  the  imprudent  part.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  866. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
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Im-prtl  -dent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  imprudent;  -ly.] 
In  an  imprudent  manner;  indiscreetly;  injudi¬ 
ciously.  ( Hall :  Henry  VI.,  an.  39.) 

Im-pu -ber-ij.1,  a.  [Lat.  impubes  (genit.  irnpu- 
Berts);  im-— in-— not,  and  pubes,  puber  =  of  age.] 
Not  having  reached  the  age  of  puberty*. 

Irn-pu  -ber-t^,  s.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not,  and  Eng. 
puberty  (q.  v.).J  The  state  of  not  having  reached 
the  age  of  puberty ;  a  want  of  the  age  at  which  the 
contract  of  marriage  maybe  legally  entered  into. 
(Paley :  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii.) 

Im -pp-dgnge,  *Im'-pu-den-gjf,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  impudentia,  from  impudens=  impudence ;  Ital. 
impudenza;  Sp  .impudentia.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  impudent ;  shamelessness ;  impertinence  ; 
assurance ;  forwardness ;  want  of  modesty. 

“An  outward  show  of  levity,  profusion,  improvidence, 
and  eccentric  impudence.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

H  Like,  one' s  impudence :  Impudent  conduct,  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  one. 

lm  -pu-dgnt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .impudens:  im- 
=in-= not,  and  pwden,s=modest,  ashamed;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  impudente .]  Wanting  in  shame  or  modesty; 
shameless;  immodest;  impertinent;  bold-faced; 
full  of  assurance. 

“ Canis  (saieth  Donate)  is  a  worde  that  menne  vse  to  ob- 
iecte  vnto  suche  as  be  impudent  and  shamelesse  felows.” — 
Udall;  Flowres,  to.  90. 

Im-pn-dgnt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impudent;  -ly. ]  In 
an  impudent  manner;  without  shame  or  modesty; 
shamelessly ;  insolently. 

“Publishing  so  impudently  such  manifest  vntruthes.” 
— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  iii.  596. 

Im-pu-dlg'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  impudicitia,  from  im- 
pudicus— immodest:  im-=in-= not,  and  pudicus= 
modest.]  Immodesty;  shamelessness. 

“That  usual  pride,  levity,  or  impudicity,  which  they  ob¬ 
served  or  suspected  in  many.” — Bp.  Taylor. 

Im-pugn'  (gr  silent),  *im-pugne,  v  i.  [Fr.  im- 
pugner,  from  Lat.  impugno=  to  light  against:  im-— 
m-=in,  on,  and pugno=to  fight.] 

1.  To  attack  in  argument ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to 
assail;  to  contradict ;  to  gainsay. 

“To  impugn  them  with  arguments  from  thence.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  vi.  71L 

*2.  To  oppose ;  to  go  against. 

“In  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Im-pQi  ;n  a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [English  impugn; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  impugned,  gainsaid, 
or  called  in  question. 

*Im-pug-na  -tion,  S.  [Latin  impugnatio,  from 
impiugno=to  fight  against ;  O.  Fr.  impugnation ;  Sp. 
impugnacion;  Ital.  impugnazione.]  The  act  of  im¬ 
pugning  or  opposing ;  opposition. 

“The  impugnatio ..  of  Christes  reale  presence  in  the 
sacramente.” — Bp.  Gardner;  Transubstantiation,  fo.  107. 

Im-pugn'-er  {g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  impugn ;  -er.J 
One  who  impugns,  opposes,  or  contradicts ;  an  op¬ 
ponent. 

“Some  papists,  impugners  of  the  king's  authority.” — 
Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1536). 

Im-pugn’-ment  (g  silent),  s.  [English  impugn; 
•menu]  The  act  of  impugning ;  the  state  of  being 
impugned. 

Im-pu'-Is-sgmge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  im-  —  in-  =  not, 
and  puissance  —  power.]  Want  or  lack  of  power; 
impotence,  weakness,  feebleness,  inability. 

“  I  felt  myself, 

So  safe  in  impuissance  and  despair.” 

E.  B.  Browning ;  Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 

Im-pu  -Is-s&nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  puissant  —  powerful.]  Wanting  or  without 
power  or  strength  ;  impotent,  weak,  feeble. 

“So  empty  an  offer  of  so  impuissant  a  service.”— Bacon-. 
To  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley. 

Im'-pulse,  s.  [Lat.,  from,  and  of  the  same  form 
as  impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello= to  impel,  to  drive.] 
[Impel.] 

1.  The  act  of  impelling  or  causing  to  move  by 
communication  of  force. 

“Between  every  impulse  of  the  object  and  every  motion 
of  the  hand,  an  entire  perception  and  volition  must  in¬ 
tervene.”—  Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i..  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Force  communicated ;  the  effect  produced  by 
an  impellent  or  communicated  force. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind,  especially  sud¬ 
denly  or  momentarily ;  a  sudden  thought,  idea,  or 
determination  ;  as,  to  act  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

*4.  Instigation,  urging,  incitement. 

*5.  An  attack,  an  onset,  a  shock. 

“Unmoved  the  two  united  chiefs  abide, 

Sustain  the  impulse,  and  receive  the  war.” 

Prior:  Ode  to  the  Queen,  xiii.  (1705.) 

6.  A  help  forward  or  in  advance ;  promotion. 


.  *Im-pulse  ,  v.  t.  [Impulse,  s.]  To  instigate,  to 
incite,  to  urge,  to  give  an  impulse  to. 

lm-pul  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  impulsio ,  from  impulsus, 
pa.  par.  of  impello. ]  [Impulse,  ,$.] 

1*  The  act  of  impelling,  driving,  or  urging  for¬ 
ward  ;  impulse ;  the  agency  of  a  body  in  motion  upon 
another  body. 

“All  Socrates  did  was  to  give  an  impulsion  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  to  furnish  a  certain  method.” — Lewes:  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  i.  188. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impelled,  driven,  or  urged 
forward. 

“I  wish,  then,  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  had  declared 
from  whence  the  regress  of  the  air's  impulsion  should 
begin.”— Boyle:  Works,  i.  207. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind  either  worn 
within  or  without ;  impulse ;  instigation. 

“Thou  didst  plead 

Divine  impulsion.” — Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  422. 

Im-pul  -sive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  impulsif,  from  Latin 
impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello;  Ital.  &  Span,  impul¬ 
sive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  impelling ;  im¬ 
pellent  ;  communicating  impulse. 

“Some  cool  principle  of  action,  which  has  authority 
without  any  impulsive  force.” — Reid:  On  the  Active  Powers, 
ch.  i.,  ess.  3. 

2.  Urging  or  driving  forward. 

“His  quick  eye  fixed  heavily  and  dead, 

Stirs  not  when  pricked  with  the  impulsive  goad.” 
Drayton:  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Acting  under  or  liable  to  be  actuated  by  im¬ 
pulse. 

“  My  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward.” 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  vi. 

II.  Mech. :  Applied  to  forces  which  act  not  con¬ 
tinuously  but  by  intermittent  force. 

*B.  Assubst.:  That  which  impels;  an  impelling 
cause,  reason,  or  motive. 

Im-pul-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impulsive ;  -ly.]  In 
an  impulsive  manner ;  by  impulse. 

Im-pul’-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impulsive:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impulsive ;  liability  to 
act  under  impulse ;  impulsive  nature. 

*Im-pul-sor,  c.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that  which 
impels ;  an  impelling  force  or  power. 

“The  greater  compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two 
impulsors.” — Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

Im-punc'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-= not,  and  Eng. 
punctate  (q.  v.).]  Not  punctate  or  dotted. 

*Im-punc -tu-3,1,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-= not ;  Eng. 
punctual  (q.  v.) .]  Not  punctual. 

*Im-puhc-ty-ar-I-tjr,  s.  [Pref.  im--in-= not, 
and  Vug. punctuality  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  punctuality. 

*Im-pun’-I-bly,  adv.  [Lat.  im-=in-=not,  and 
punio= to  punish.]  Without  punishment;  with 
impunity. 

“  No  one  impunibly  violates  a  law  established  by  the 
gods.”— Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things. 

Im-pun  -I-ty,  *im-pun-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  impunity, 
from  Latin  impunitatem,  accus.  of  impunitas— 
impunity,  from  impunis = without  punishment:  im- 
=  in-— not,  and  punio=  to  punish;  pce»ia=punish- 
ment;  Ital.  irnpunita;  Sp .impunidad.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  punishment  or 
penalty. 

“He  had  not  escaped  with  impunity.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury,  hurt,  loss 
or  damage. 

*Im-piir-a'-tion,  s.  [English  impur(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  making  impure ;  defilement ;  obscura¬ 
tion. 

“  To  forbid  their  impuration  by  thenoysome  fogges  and 
mists  of  those  mis-opinions.”  Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Christ 
and  Caesar. 

Im-piire’,  a.  [Fr.  impur,  from  Lat.  impurus, 
from  im--in-~ not,  and  purus  =  pure ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 

ii?D  Nobpure;  mixed  or  impregnated  with  foreign 
matter ;  foul ;  feculent. 

“  Not  confined  within  the  banks  of  Tiber,  not  mixing 
with  the  impure  waters  of  it.” — Stilling  fleet :  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Defiled  with  guilt;  guilty;  not  innocent;  un- 

Unfit  for  religious  or  sacred  use ;  unhallowed ; 

l111/ "iJn'holy,  immoral;  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
morality ;  specif.,  obscene,  unclean,  unchaste. 

“  Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires.” 

1  Cowper:  Retirement,  110. 

5.  Not  grammatically  correct ;  not  pure ;  contain¬ 
ing  foreign  idioms  or  characteristics. 


*Im-pure’,  v.  t.  [Impure,  a.]  To  make  impure, 
to  render  foul,  to  defile,  to  pollute. 

“  One  drop  of  that  wicked  blood  was  enough  both  to 
impure  and  spill  all  the  rest.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Atha- 
liah  and  Joash.  ' 

Im-piire  -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  impure;  -ly.]  In  an 
impure  manner ;  with  impurity. 

tlm-piire'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impure;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impure ;  impurity. 

“The  act  of  substantia]  impureness  committed.”  — 
Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

Im-piir'-I-ty,  *im-pur-i  tee,  *im-pur-i-tie,  s. 
[Fr.  impureti ;  from  Lat.  impuritatem;  accus.  of 
impuritas  —  impurity  ;  from  impurus  =  impure 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  impurita ;  Sp.  impuridad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impure ;  impure 
nature;  a  want  of  purity;  foulness,  feculence,  pol¬ 
lution,  obscenity,  lewdness,  immorality. 

2.  Grammatical  incorrectness. 

3.  That  which  makes  impure,  defiles,  or  pollutes; 
impure  matter,  actions,  or  words. 

‘“Let  no  visible  or  audible  impurity ,’  says  Juvenal, 
‘  enter  the  apartment  of  a  child;  for  to  children  the  great¬ 
est  reverence  is  due.’  ” — Beattie:  On  Moral  Science. 

Im-pur'-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  purple 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  purple ;  to  color  as  with  purple ; 
to  empurple. 

“  Impurpled  with  celestial  roses.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  364. 

Im-put-y-bll'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  imputable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputable. 

Im-put'-(L-ble,.a.  [Lat.  imputabilis,  from  impute 
= to  bring  into  a  reckoning;  Fr.  &  Sp.  imputable ; 
Ital.  imputabile.]  [Impute.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imputed,  charged,  or 
ascribed ;  ascribable,  chargeable. 

“That  first  sort  of  foolishness  is  imputable  to  them.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*2.  Chargeable  or  accusable  with  a  crime  or  fault. 
“  The  law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful  wife  as  long  as  the 
fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  imputable.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

Im-put  -y-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imputable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputable ;  lmputa- 
bility. 

Im-put  -y-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  imputab{le) ;  -ly.] 
By  imputation. 

Im-pu-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  imputatio,  from  impu- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  imputo;  Fr.  imputation;  Sp„ 
imputacion ;  Ital.  imputazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  imputing,  ascribing,  or  charging? 
ascription,  attribution. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed  or  attributed  as  a 
charge  or  fault;  reproach,  censure. 

“The  skeptical  and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  infidelity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  A  report,  an  opinion  expressed,  a  hint,  an  inti¬ 
mation. 

“  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary?”— 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  3. 

II.  Theol. :  The  verb  impute  occurs  fifteen  times 
in  the  Authorized  Version;  the  noun  imputation 
not  at  all.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  Adam’s 
sin  of  disobedience  in  Paradise  is  imputed  to  all 
bis  natural  descendants,  making  each  person  who 
comes  into  the  world  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
OriginalSin  (q.  v.).  On  the  other  hand,  God  justi¬ 
fies  those  effectually  called,  not  by  counting  faith 
itself,  or  any  other  act  of  obedience,  as  merit,  but 
by  imputing  to  them  as  righteousness  the  obedience 
and  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ,  which  they 
receive,  and  on  which  they  rest  by  faith,  the  gift  of 
God.  [Impute,  II.,  1.,  2.J 

Im-put  -^-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  imputativus,  from  im- 
utatus,  pa.  par.  of  imputo;  Fr.  imputatif ;  Ital.  & 
p.  imputativo.]  Coming  by  imputation  ;  imputed. 
“  The  imputative  righteousness  of  the  Mosaical  law.” — 
Nelson:  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

*lm-put'-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imputative ;  -ly.] 
In  an  imputative  manner ;  by  imputation. 

Im-pute  ’ ,  v.t.  [Fr.  imputer  ;  from  Lat.  imputo— 
to  bring  into  a  reckoning:  im-  =in,  and  puto=to 
reckon,  to  suppose;  Sp.  imputar;  Ital.  imputare.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute. 

“  The  delay  was  imputed  to  adverse  winds.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  set  to  the  account  or  charge  of ;  to  charge. 
“  Nothing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  fool¬ 
ish  talk.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii, 

3.  To  take  account  of;  to  reckon,  to  regard,  to 
consider. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script. :  To  reckon  to  one,  to  place  to  one’s  ac¬ 
count,  wnether  on  the  debtor  side,  as  charging  one 
with  any  fault,  sin,  trespass,  or  iniquity  (Lev.  xvii. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  ■shun.,  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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4 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  2 ;  Rom. 
iv.  8,  v.  13 ;  2  Gor.  v.  19)  ;  or,  on  the  creditor  side  in 
a  general  sense  (Hab.  i.  11),  or  in  a  special  one  (1) 
morally  or  ceremonially  (Lev.  vii.  18) ;  (2)  spiritu¬ 
ally  (Rom.  iv.  6,  11,  22,  23;  James  ii.  23).  [Im¬ 
putation.] 

2.  Theol.:  To  lay  to  one’s  charge,  or  to  credit  with 
the  possession  of  righteousness.  [Imputation.] 

im-put'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  imput(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
imputes  or  attributes. 

Im  Ptl-tres'-cjLble,  a.  [Prefix  im-=in-= not, 
and  Eng.  putrescible.\  Not  putrescible ;  not  liable 
or  subject  to  putrefaction. 

Im-rlch,  Im'-righ  (ch,  gh  guttural),  s.  [Gael.] 
A  kind  of  strong  soup  made  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  inside  of  oxen. 

*Im-uhc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-=in-=  in,  on,  and 
Eng.  unction.']  The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing. 

In,  prep.,  adv.,  s.  &  interj.  [A.  S.  in;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  in,-  Icel.  i;  Sw.  &  Dan.  i;  Goth,  in;  Ger.  in; 
Welsh  yn;  Lat  .in;  Gr  ,en,eni.] 

A.  As  prep. :  Within,  inside  of,  contained  or 
existing  in.  Used— 

1.  Of  place,  situation,  or  position: 

2.  Of  time : 

3.  Of  existence  or  residence  within:  Denoting 
existence  as  a  constituent  part,  quality,  attribute. 

or  power. 

4.  Noting  proportion :  Out  of ;  as,  one  in  three. 

5.  Noting  the  ground ,  reason,  or  object :  Because 

of,  for. 

6.  Noting  change  from  one  state  to  another;  as,  to 
put  a  law  in  force. 

7.  With  the  force  of  into,  expressing  motion. 

“  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made.” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

а.  with  •che  force  of  on. 

“Cannot  compare  with  kingly  joys  in  earth.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  1. 

ft.  Noting  design,  tendency,  or  purpose. 

“Aught  chat  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

10.  Noting  the  relation,  state,  condition,  or  point 
of  view  under  which  a  thing  is  to  be  considered . 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Within  or  inside  some  place;  specif.,  indoors, 
at  home ;  as,  Is  he  in? 

2.  In  some  place  or  office. 

“Who  loses  and  who  wins  ;  who’s  in,  who’s  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

3.  Into,  within ;  denoting  motion. 

“  V,  e  will  come  in  to  dinner.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

4.  Close,  horns. 

“Left-handed  encers  .  .  .  are  in  with  you  if  you 
offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard.” — Tatler. 

5.  Engaged  ii  some  business  or  affair. 

11.  Technica  o 

1.  Law:  In  possession;  with  privilege;  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  nature  or  the  mode  of  acquiring 
an  estate,  or  the  ground  upon  which  a  seizin  is 
founded ;  thus,  a  leaseholder  is  said  to  be  in  by  a 
lease. 

2.  Naut. :  Applied  to  the  sails  of  a  ship  when 
furled  or  stowed. 

3.  Cricket :  At  the  wickets. 

C.  As  subst.:  A  person  in,  or  holding,  an  office: 
specif.,  in  politics,  a  member  of  the  party  in  office. 

“The  pledges  which  the  Ins  have  to  contend  with  in 
their  strife  with  the  Outs.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

D.  As  an  interj. :  Go  in,  get  in. 

“In,  and  ask  thy  daughter’s  blessing.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

IT  1.  Inasmuch,  inasmuch  as,  in  as  much  as :  Con¬ 
sidering  that,  since. 

2  In  blank: 

(1)  With  the  names,  figures,  &c.,  omitted. 

(2)  With  the  name  only:  said  of  the  indorsement 
of  a  bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  on  it  the  indors¬ 
er  s  name. 

3.  In  course:  Of  course.  {Vulgar.) 

4.  In  name  of :  By  way  of ;  as,  money  paid  in  name 
of  damages. 

5.  In  that:  Because,  seeing  that,  since,  for  the 
reason  that. 

б.  In  the  name  of:  Under  the  authority  of ;  on  the 
part  of ;  on  behalf  of ;  also  in  invocations,  prayers, 

&c. 

7.  In  and  out : 

(1)  As  adverb: 

(a)  Fast  and  loose ;  trickily. 
b)  Unequally. 

2)  As  adj.:  Unequal. 


(3)  As  subst. :  The  details  or  intricacies  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  (generally  in  the  plural) ;  as,  to  know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  matter. 

8.  In  vacuo: 

(1)  Lit.:  Within  a  space,  nominally  altogether, 
really  almost,  exhausted  of  air. 
f(2)  Fig. :  Apart  from  everything  else. 

“We  cannot  treat  its  constitutional  changes  in  vacuo, 
and  as  abstracted  from  all  public  transactions.” — Lewis : 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  i.  126. 

9.  To  keep  in  with : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  on  friendly  terms  with ;  to 
keep  on  terms  of  friendship,  intimacy,  or  familiar¬ 
ity  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  keep  close  or  near ;  as,  to  keep  a 
ship  in  with  the  land. 

10.  To  keep  one's  hand  in:  To  keep  up  one’s  skill 
by  practice. 

*in-and-in,  s.&adv.: 

A.  As  subst.:  A  game  played  by  three  persons 
with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a  separate  box. 
In  meant  a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of  four ; 
in-and-in  denoted  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice 
alike. 

B.  As  adv. :  Among  members  of  the  same  family ; 
as,  to  breed  in-and-in. 

in,  v.  t.  [In,  prep.]  [Inn,  v.] 

1.  To  take  in  ;  to  inclose. 

2.  To  get  in,  to  harvest,  to  house,  to  store. 
“[Fitchis]  inned  and  threshed  and  husbandlie  dight, 

Keepes  laboring  cattle  in  verie  good  plight.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  xxiii.  19. 

In-  (1),  pref.  [In,  pref.]  The  English  preposi¬ 
tion  in  used  as  a  prefix,  with  the  simple  force  of  in 
or  within ;  as,  insight,  income,  inbred,  inland,  &c. 

In-  (2),  joref.  [Lat.]  An  adverbial  or  preposi¬ 
tional  prefix,  used  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 
or  from  the  Latin  through  the  French.  It  has  three 
forces : 

(1)  That  of  the  preposition  or  adverb  in,  as  in  in - 
vade,  innate,  inclose,  &c. 

(2)  An  intensifying  or  augmenting  force,  as  in 
impoverish. 

(3)  A  negative  force.  This  is  the  most  common 
use,  as  the  prefix  can  be  added  to  almost  all  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs.  In -  becomes  i-  before  an,  as  in 
ignoble;  il-  before  l,  as  in  illegal;  im-  before  m,  b, 
or  p,  as  in  immense,  imbibe,  impure;  ir-  before  r, 
as  in  irrational.  In  many  cases  the  words  have 
reached  us  from  the  Latin  through  the  French,  as 
incapable,  incarnation,  &c.  In-  is  used  to  form  a 
large  number  of  words  correlative  to  others  begin¬ 
ning  with  e-  or  ex-,  as  inhale,  exhale. 

In  a-blL-I-ty,  *in-a-bil-i-tie,  *in-a-byl-i'-te, 

s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ability  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unable ;  lack  or  want  of 
ability,  capacity,  or  power,  whether  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  or  moral;  want  or  lack  of  resources; 
incompetence,  powerlessness,  disability. 

“His  own  utter  inability  to  stand  before  the  power  of 
the  Almighty.” — Stilling  fleet :  Works,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  in  the 
most  general  a  nd  abstract  sense.  Disability  implies 
the  absence  of  ability  only  in  particular  cases  :  the 
inability  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  ir¬ 
remediable  ;  the  disability  lies  in  the  circumstances, 
and  may  sometimes  be  removed.  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

In-a  -ble,  v.  t.  [Enable.] 

*In-ab'-stI-nen§e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
abstinence  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  abstinence;  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  appetites  or  desires. 

In-ab-stract’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
abstracted  (q.  v.).]  Not  abstracted. 

In-a-bus  -Ive-lj?,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
abusively  (q.  v.).]  Not  abusively;  without  abuse 
or  misuse. 

“That  infinite  wisdom  and  purity  of  intention  which 
resideth  in  the  Deity,  and  which  makes  power  to  consist 
inabusively  only  there.” — North:  Light  in  the  Way  to  Para¬ 
dise  (1682),  p.  91. 

In-ac-9es-sI-bIl'-I-tj^,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  accessibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inaccessible ;  incapability  of  being  reached, 
approached,  or  attained  to. 

“  Nature  having  supplied  that  with  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  precipice.” — Butler:  Remains,  i.  417. 

In-ac-§es'-sl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inacces- 
sibilis.]  [Accessible.] 

1.  Not  accessible ;  that  cannot  be  reached  or 
approached ;  incapable  of  access. 

“The  markets  were  often  inaccessible  during  several 
months.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  That  cannot  be  attained  to  with  the  under¬ 
standing. 

“Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 


3.  Denying  or  refusing  access ;  not  affable ;  as,  an 

inaccessible  person.  . 

4.  That  cannot  be  obtained;  as,  an  inaccessible 
document. 

In-ac-ijes’-sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inaccessible; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inaccessible; 
inaccessibility. 

“The  inaccessibleness  of  the  place.” — Bishop  Hall : 
Contempt .;  Jonathan’s  Victory. 

In-ac-ges  -sl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inaccessibl(e) , 
-ly.]  In  an  inaccessible  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to 
be  inaccessible.  ( Glover :  The  Atheniad,  bk.  xxi.) 

In  ac'-cu-ra-cjf ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),andEng.  accu¬ 
racy  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  accuracy,  exactness,  or  correctness; 
incorrectness,  inexactness. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate;  a  mistake,  an  error; 
an  inaccurate  statement. 

“  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully  for  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  his  reports." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

In-ac’-CU-rate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  accu¬ 
rate  (q..\.).] 

1.  Not  accurate;  not  exact,  incorrect;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  truth  or  the  facts  ;  as,  an  inaccurate  state¬ 
ment,  an  inaccurate  document. 

“  But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  impression 
of  modern  ideas,  must  needs  form  very  inaccurate  judg. 
ments.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

2.  Not  careful  or  exact;  not  keeping  strictly  or 
closely  to  the  facts ;  as,  an  inaccurate  man. 

In-ac  -cu-rate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inaccurate  ;  -Zw-3 
In  an  inaccurate  manner ;  not  accurately,  exactly, 
or  correctly ;  without  regard  to  accuracy. 

“They  say,  ‘comparatively  speaking’  signifies  the 
speaking  loosely,  inaccurately,  and  incorrectly.” — Lewis: 
Statius,  bk.  vi.  (NoteL.) 

In-ac-quaint  -ange,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
acquaintance  (q.  v.).]  A  want  of  acquaintance. 

In-ac-qul-es'-$ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
acquiescent  (q.  v.).]  Not  acquiescent  or  acquies¬ 
cing. 

*In-act',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  act 
(q.v.).]  To  actuate;  to  put  into  a  state  of  action 
or  activity. 

“The  soul  in  this  condition  was  united  with  the  most 
subtilo  and  ethereal  matter  that  it  was  capable  of  inact¬ 
ing.” — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

In-ac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  Cessation  from  action  or 
labor ;  inactivity,  idleness,  rest. 

“  She  was  condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.”— 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

In-ac'-trve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  active 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  active  or  acting ;  having  no  power  to  move 
of  itself. 

“  Lying  thus,  inactive.” — Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  113. 

2.  Not  producing  any  effect;  having  no  power  to 
act. 

3.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  activity;  sluggish, 
indolent. 

“I  never  saw  anything  so  weak  and  inactive  as  the  poor 
horses  were.” — Swinburne:  Spain,  let.  40. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  Not  producing  the  usual  action. 

2.  Med. :  Inoperative  ;  not  effecting  anything. 

3.  Optics:  Not  affecting  polarized  light. 

In-ac’-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inactive;  -ly.]  In  an 
inactive  manner ;  without  motion,  action,  or  oper¬ 
ation  ;  indolently,  sluggishly. 

“Mark  how  your  son  spends  his  time;  whether  he  inac¬ 
tively  loiters  it  away,  when  left  to  his  own  inclination.”— 
Locke:  On  Education. 

In-ac-tlv'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ac¬ 
tivity  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inactive  ;  want  of  action  or  energy  ;  idleness  ;  slug¬ 
gishness. 

“Virtue  concealed  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  best.” 

Swift:  Horace;  Odes,  iv.  9. 

2.  Chem.,  Med.,  Optics ,  <Lc. :  Inoperativeness;  in¬ 
ability  to  produce  the  desired  effects  or  perceptible 
effects  at  all. 

In-ac  -tose,  s.  [Eng.  inactive)  (II.  3) ;  suff.  -ose 
{Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  true  sugar  found  in  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain  plants  previous  to  flowering.  Some  of  the 
tobacco  family  contain  as  much  as  12  per  cent.  It 
is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  has  a  powerful  reduc¬ 
ing  action  on  Fehling’s  solution,  but  has  no  action 
on  polarized  light.  E.  Maumene  states  that  it  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  equal  weights  of  nor¬ 
mal  sugar  and  silver  nitrate  in  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion.  Its  characters  are  not  well  known. 


fate,  fat,  ^re>  9-niidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riile.  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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*tn  ac'-tij-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Actuate  (q.v.).]  To  actuate;  to  move  or  excite  to 
action. 

“An  infallible  sign  they  are  inactuated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Sod.” — H.  More:  Enthusiasm,  §  25. 

*In-actu-a-tion,  s.  [Inactuate.]  Operation* 
action. 

“That  they  should  be  inconsistent  in  the  supremest 
exercise  and  inactuation,  is  to  me  as  probable.” — Glanvill: 
Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiii. 

In-ad-ap-ta-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adaptation  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  adapted  or  fitted. 

in-ad  -e-qua  qf ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
adequacy  (q.  v .).]__  The  quality  or  state  of  being 


’Tn-af-f  ec-ta -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  in-an'-I-mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inanimate ; -ne$s.± 
affectation  (q.  v.).]  Freedom  from  or  absence  of  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inanimate, 
affectation.  «  By  reason  of  the  deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the 

*in-af-fect  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  subject  moved.”— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  t,  tr.  ii., 
affected  (q.v.).]  Not  affected;  free  from  affec-  § 3- 


tation. 

*in-af-fect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inaffected ;  -ly.~\ 
Unaffectedly;  without  affectation. 

*in-aid  -a-ble,  *In-aid'-I-ble,  *in-ayd-i-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  aidable  (q.  v.).l  That  can¬ 
not  be  aided  or  assisted ;  aidless,  helpless. 

“  Laboring  Art  can  never  ransome  Nature 
From  her  inaudible  estate.” 

Shakesp..-  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

in-a'-ja,  s.  [Brazilian  Port.,  from  the  native 


inadequate;  insufficiency,  incompleteness,  defect-  Indian  name  (?).] 

iveness.  Bot.:  The  Brazilian  name  of  Maximiliana  regia, 

In-ad'-e-qU3,te,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  a  splendid  palm  a  hundred  or  more  feet  high,  with 
adequate  (q.  v.).]  Not  adequate  ;  not  equal  to  the  leaves  sometimes  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  growing 
purpose;  falling  below  due  proportion  of  what  is  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Parts  of  it  can  be  put 


required ;  insufficient,  disproportionate,  unequal. 

“The  means  which  had  been  furnished  to  him  were 
altogether  inadequate.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

in-ad  '~e-qu{j,te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inadequate ;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  inadequate  manner  or  degree  ;  not  sufficiently, 
not  fully ;  defectively,  imperfectly. 

“Though  in  some  particulars  that  sense  be  inadequately 
conveyed  to  us.” — Hurd:  Letter  to  Dr.  Leland. 

in-ad  -e-qug,te-ness,  s.  [English  inadequate ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadequate ; 
inadequacy. 

“That  may  be  collected  generally  from  the  inadequate- 
uess  of  the  visible  means  to  most  notable  productions.” — 
Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conferences,  p.  11. 

*in-ad-e-qua'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adequation  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  exact  cor¬ 
respondence. 

in-ad  her  ent,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  ad¬ 
herent  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  adherent  or  adhering. 

2.  Bot.  {of  petals,  stamens,  etc.):  Not  adhering  to 
any  other  organ,  as  the  calyx  ;  free. 

in-ad-he  -§ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  adhe¬ 
sion  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  adhesion  ;  the  state  of  being 
inadherent. 

in-gLd-mIs-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  admissibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inadmissible,  or  not  fit  or  proper  to  be  re¬ 
ceived;  as,  the  inadmissibility  of  an  argument. 

In-?Ld-mis'-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  admissible; 
that  cannot  or  should  not  be  admitted,  allowed,  or 
received. 

“The  demand  which  was  made  upon  himself  was  alto¬ 
gether  inadmissible.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

in-g,d-mis'-si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inadmissible ) ; 
lyf]  In  an  inadmissible  manner. 

In-a,d-vert'-en$e,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadvertent  (q.v.) ; 
want  of  care,  heedfulness,  or  circumspection  ;  neg¬ 
ligence,  inattention,  heedlessness. 

“  Charge  him  with  the  least  passion  or  inadvertence — 
Evelyn:  Memoirs ,  vol.  i. 

2.  An  act  or  effect  of  negligence  or  heedlessness ; 
an  oversight ;  a  mistake  or  fault  arising  from  inad¬ 
vertence. 

in-g,d  vert'-en-gy,  s.  [Eng.  inadvertent;  - cy.~\ 

1.  Inadvertence;  heedlessness. 

‘‘Inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and 
Intention  of  our  prayers.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Works,  vol.  i., 
ser.  5. 

2.  An  oversight,  an  act  of  inadvertence. 

“Small  faults  and  inadvertencies  should  be  candidly 
excused.” — Disc,  on  Christian  Religion.  (Pref.) 

In-ad-vert -?nt,  *in-&d-vert -ant,  a.  [Latin 
pref.  in-  =  not,  and  advertens= paying  attention,  pr. 
par.  Of  adverto=to  pay  attention.]  [Advert.]  Not 

{laying  attention  or  heed  to  things ;  heedless,  care- 
ess,  negligent. 

“Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate.” — Thomson:  Summer,  264. 

in  ad  vert-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inadvertent; 
. lyf\  In  an  inadvertent  manner;  from  inadvertence 
or  want  of  heed  or  care;  heedlessly,  carelessly. 

“He  had  taken  it  inadvertently  to  save  himself  from  a 
shower  of  rain.” — Tatter,  No.  256. 

*ln-3,d-vert'-l§e-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  advertisement  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  care  or  heed; 
inadvertence. 

In-af-fa-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
affability  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  lack  of  affability;  re¬ 
serve. 

In-af-f?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  affable 
(q.  v.).]  Not  affable;  reserved. 


in-an-i-ma-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  animation  (q.v.).]  Animation;  infusion  or 
inspiring  of  life  or  vigor. 

“  From  the  inanimation  of  Christ  living  and  breathing 
within  us.” — Bp.  Hall:  Christ  Mystical. 

*in-an-I-ti-ate  (tias  shi),  V.  t.  [Lat.  inanis— 
empty;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  To  affect  with  inanition ; 
to  exhaust  for  want  of  food  or  nourishment. 

*inan-I-tia'-tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Inanitiate.] 
The  state  of  being  inanitiated  or  exhausted  for 
want  of  food  or  nourishment. 

in-?t-ni'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inanis=e mpty; 
Sp .inanicion;  ltal.  inanizione.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty;  empti¬ 
ness,  voidness. 

2.  Exhaustion  from  want  of  food  or  nourishment, 
arising  either  from  partial  or  complete  starvation, 
or  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

In-an-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inaniU,  from  Lat.  inanita- 
tern,  accus.ofmamfas=emptiness;  inanis— e mpty.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty ;  emptiness ; 
void  space ;  vacuity. 

“This opinion  excludes  all  such  inanity,  and  admits  no 
vacuities.” — Digby.  On  Bodies. 

foolishness,  mental  vacuity,  sense- 


to  various  uses. 

in-a-li-en-g,-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
alienability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inalienable. 

in-a-li-en-gL-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  or  may 
not  be  alienated  or  transferred  to  another. 

“  The  inalienable  affection  of  a  numerous  clan.” — Ma* 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

in-a’-li-gn-Jt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inalienable;  2  Silliness 
^wess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inalienable  ;  lessness.  ’ 
inalienability.  Hollowness,  emptiness,  worthlessness. 

in-a  -li-en-a  bly ,  adv.  [Eng.  inalienable ) ;  -ly.J  in-an  -ther-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  English,  &c., 
In  an  inalienable  manner ;  in  a  manner  not  admit-  anther  and  suff .  .atei 

ting  ot^ alienation.  Bot.:  Destitute  of  an  anther.  Used  of  a  sterile 

*in-al-I-ment-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  or  abortive  stamen. 
alimental  (q.  v.).]  Not  affording  aliment  or  nour-  *In-ap-il-thy,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  apathy 

1S  ™en  '  ,  .  „  (q.v.).]  Feeling,  sensibility,  sensitiveness. 

“The  making  of  tmngs  inaltmental  to  become  all-  _  .  rT  ,  .  ,  •  , 

mental  ” _ Bacon.  m-fc-per  -tous,  adj.  [Lat.  mapertus:  t»i-=not, 

„  tsr  s  rn  <  •  a  t  and  apertus,  pa.  par.  of  aperio=to  open.] 

1.in-  nt '  s ■  Bot. :  Not  opened;  not  opening,  though  it  might 

alterabihty  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  have  been  expected  to  do  so. 

inalterable  or  unchangeable.  ^  _  ,,  „  , 

-  m  t  ■  a  i •  u  m-ap-peal-a-ble,  m-ap-pel -la-ble,  adject. 

m-al  -ter-a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  m- (2),  and  English  [Pref;  ir^{2),  and  Eng.  appealable  { q.v.).]  That 
alterable  (q.  v.).]  Not  alterable,  that  cannot  be  may  n0£  or  cailnot  be  appealed  from  or  against; 
altered  or  changed;  unalterable;  incapable  of  al-  not  open  to  appeal. 

„  ,  ,  r-r,  .  .  .  t.  t  i  “  The  absolute,  undivided,  and  inappellable  power  of 

*in-a  -mi-?t-ble,  a.  [Pref.  m-  (2),  and  English  the  dictator.” — Lewis i  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
amiable  (q.  v.).]  Not  amiable;  unamiable.  ii.  28. 

*in-?t-mls'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  In-up-peaf-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
amissible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  lost.  appeasable  (q.  v  ).]  That  may  not  or  cannot  be 

*in-a-mis-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inamissible;  appeased ;  unappeasable.^ 

-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inamissible.  in-^p-pel-lndnl'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inappellable; 

In-a-mo-ra'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  innamorata.]  A  female  -*%•]  Incapability  of  being  appealed  against  or 
in  love ;  a  mistress.  r  'm- 

“  The  fair  inamorata,  who  from  far  Ill-aP_pel -la~ble,  a.  [In  APPEAR  ABLE.] 

Had  spied  the  ship.”  ln-ap’-pe-tenge,  *In-ap  '-pe-tgn-gy,  s.  [Pref. 

Sherburne:  Forsaken  Lydia.  (2),  and  Eng.  appetence,  appetency  (q.v.).] 

In-a-mo-ra  -to,  s.  [Ital.  innamorato,  from  Lat.  1.  Want  or  absence  of  appetence  or  desire  for 
arjtor=lovo.]  A  male  lover.  nourishment ;  want  of  appetite. 

“These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamoratoes  who  “To  beg  some  remedy  for  his  inappetence.” — Boyle: 
are  not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  sense.” — Steele:  Works,  vi.  23. 

Spectator,  No.  30.  2.  Lack  or  absence  of  desire  or  inclination. 

In-ane',  a.  &  S.  [Lat.  inanis  =  empty.]  “For  youth  project  th’  inappetence  of  age.” 

A.  As  adj.:  Etnpty,  void,  purposeless;  void  of  ^  Brookes:  Constantia. 

sense  or  intelligence ;  foolish,  silly,  senseless.  in-aP  PliC-a  bil  -i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

*B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  void  or  empty  ;  in-  Eng.  applicability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
finite  void  space.  being  inapplicable  or  not  adapted  to  any  particular 

“We  sometimes  speak  of  place  in  the  great  inane,  be-  purpose. 


yond  the  confines  of  the  world.”—  Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  §  7. 

*ln-an'-g\i-l3.r,  a.  [Prefix  in- { 2),  and  English 
angular  { q.v.).]  Not  angular. 

*In-9.n-il-6-quent,  *m-?in -il-6-quous,  adj. 
[Lat.  inanis=e mpty,  and  loquens,  pr.par.  of  loquor 
=  to  speak.]  Given  to  empty,  silly,  or  senseless 
talk;  garrulous. 

*ln-an  -I-mate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  animate  (q.  v.).]  To  animate;  to  quicken  ;  to 
infuse  life,  vigor,  or  spirit  into. 

“  She  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 
The  world.” 

Donne:  Anat.  of  the  World;  First  Anniversary. 

In-an -1-mate,  a.  [Lat.  inanimatus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  animatus=  filled  with  life  or  spirit ;  anima 
^spirit,  life.]  ... 

1.  Not  animate;  void  of  life  or  spirit;  as,  stones, 
rocks,  &c.,  are  inanimate. 

“What  we  commonly  call  the  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation.” —  Warburton:  Div.  Leg.,  bk.  iii.,  §  2. 

2.  Lifeless,  spiritless,  dull,  inactive,  sluggish. 


“The  inapplicability  of  your  own  old  principles  to  the 
circumstances.” — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

In-aP  PliC  -a  ble,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
applicable  (q.v  ).]  Not  applicable  or  adapted  to 
any  particular  purpose ;  not  suited  for  the  purpose  ; 
inappropriate,  unsuitable,  irrelevant. 

“Such  historical  references  would  be  useless  and  inape 
plicable.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  i.  76. 

In~aP-plic'-a-t>l6-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inapplicable ,° 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inapplicable ; 
inapplicability. 

In-ap-pllc -a-blJ^,  adv.  [Eng.  inapplicable) ; 
■ly.]  In  an  inapplicable  manner. 

in  ap-pll-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  Want  of  applica¬ 
tion,  energy,  or  assiduity;  indolence,  negligence; 
neglect  of  study  or  industry. 

In-ap'-po-§ite,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appo¬ 
site  (q.v.).]  Not  apposite;  not  pertinent  or  suit¬ 
able;  irrelevant;  as,  an  inapposite  comparison  or 
argument. 

in  ap'-po-§Ite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inapposite;  -ly.] 
In  an  inapposite  manner ;  not  appositely,  not  per- 


in  an’-i-mat  ed,  «•  [Pref.  in-  { 2),  and  English  tinently.' 
animated  (q.  v.).]  Deprived  or  destitute  of  life;  in_ap-pre  -ci-a-ble  (ci  as  shi),  a.  [Pref.m-  (2), 
lifeless.  J  inanimate  clay”  and  Eng.  appreciate  (q.v.).]  Not  appreciable ;  in- 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  561.  capable  of  being  duly  valued  or  estimated. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$in.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus, 
-sioa  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  shun,  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 


inbind 


inappreciation 
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In-ap-pre-ci-a'-tion  (ci  as  shl),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  appreciation  (qT  v.).]  Want  of  appre¬ 
ciation. 

In-ap-pre-hen -si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  apprehensible  (a.  v.).]  Not  apprehensible; 
that  cannot  be  apprehended  or  understood ;  unin- 
telligible. 

“With  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible." 
— Milton :  Ap  ol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

In-ap-pre-hen  -sion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apprehension  (q.  v.)  .]  Want  or  lack  of  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“  It  is  not  envy  but  inapprehension  which  sets  them  on 
work.” — Hurd:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  21. 

In-ap-pre-hen'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apprehensive  (q.  v.).]  Not  apprehensive  ;  regard¬ 
less. 

“They  .  .  .  remain  stupid  and  inapprehensive.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

in-ap-proagh'-^-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng* 
approachable  (q.  v.).]  That  may  not  or  cannot  be 
approached  ;  inaccessible ;  not  to  be  drawn  near  to ; 
unrivaled,  unequaled. 

in-9,p-proa§li'-&-bl$r,  adv.  [Eng.  inapproach¬ 
able);  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  approached;  inacces¬ 
sibly. 

In-ap-pro-prl-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
appropriate  (q.  v.).]  Not  appropriate,  not  proper, 
unsuited,  unfit,  unsuitable ;  as,  inappropriate  rem¬ 
edies,  inappropriate  language. 

m-aP"Prb  -prI-3.te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inappropri¬ 
ate;  -ly.]  In  an  inappropriate  or  unsuitable  man¬ 
ner;  not  appropriately. 

In-ap-pro-prl-Ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inappropri¬ 
ate;  -ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inappro¬ 
priate,  unsuitable,  or  unfit ;  impropriety. 

In-apt’,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  apt  (q.  v.).] 
Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited ;  unsuitable,  unfitted. 

In-apt  -I-tude,  s.  [Fr.]  [Ineptitude.]  Unfit¬ 
ness,  unsuitableness  ;  want  or  aptitude. 

“Hereby  one  may  give  n  strong  conjecture  of  the  apt¬ 
ness  or  inaptitude  of  one’s  capacity  to  that  study  and 
profession.”— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  1,  let.  9. 

In-apt  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inapt ;  -ly.]  Unfitly,  un¬ 
suitably,  inappropriately. 

In-apt'-ness,  s.  [Ping,  inapt;  -ness.]  Unfitness, 
inaptitude. 

“  Inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 


*In-a  -quate,  a.  [Lat.  inaquatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inaquo= to  turn  into  water :  in-  =in,  into,  and  aqua 
=  water.]  Made  into  or  embodied  in  water. 

“No  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaquate,  that  is  to 
say,  made  water.” — Cranmer:  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardner, 
p.  368. 

*In-g,-qua  -tion,  s.  [Inaquate.]  The  state  of 
being  inaquate. 

“  The  solution  to  the  seconde  reason  is  almost  soundely 
handled,  alludynge  from  impanacion  to  inaquation,  al¬ 
though  it  was  neuer  sayde  in  Scripture,  this  water  is  the 
Holy  Ghoost.” — Bishop  Gardner:  Explication.  Transub - 
stantiation,  fo.  127. 

In-ar'-Sj,-ble,  «•  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  arable 
(q.  v.).]  Not  arable ;  not  capable  of  being  plowed 
or  tilled. 


In-arQh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  arch 
(q.  v.).]  (See  extract.) 


“  Inarching  is  a  method  of  grafting,  which  is  commonly 
called  grafting  by  approach.  This  method  of  grafting 
is  used  when  the  stock  and 
the  tree  may  be  joined:  the 
branch  to  be  inarched  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  stock  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  point  of  junction.  The 
rind  and  wood  on  one  side 
are  pared  away  about  three 
inches  in  length,  as  is  the 
stock  or  branch  in  the  place 
where  the  graft  is  to  be 
united;  a  little  tongue  is  cut 
upward  in  the  graft,  and  a 
notch  made  in  the  stock  to 
admit  it,  to  prevent  their 
slipping,  and  for  better 
union.  The  joint  is  clayed 
or  waxed  as  usual.  After  four 
months  the  graft  may  be  cut 
from  the  mother  tree,  sloping 
it  off  close  to  the  stock.  The 
operation  is  always  performed  in  April  or  May,  and  is 
commonly  practiced  upon  oranges,  myrtles,  jasmines, 
walnuts,  firs,  and  pines,  which  will  not  succeed  by  com¬ 
mon  grafting  or  budding.” — Miller:  Gardener’s  Diet. 

In-ar§h'-Ing,  s.  [Inarch.]  The  process  or  oper¬ 
ation  of  grafting  by  approach. 


*In-arm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  arm 
(q.  v.).]  To  embrace,  as  in  the  arms. 

“Warwickshire  you  might  call  Middle-Ingle  forequal¬ 
ity  of  distance  from  the  inarming  ocean.” — Selden: 
Illustr.  to  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 


In-ar-tlc-u-la'-tg,,  s.pl.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  articulata  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zobl.:  The  name  introduced  by  Deshayes,  in 
1836,  for  the  Brachiopoda  having  non-articulated 
valves.  The  articulated  group  possess  an  anal 
aperture,  the  inarticulated  have  none.  Called  also 
Tretenterata  (q.  v.).  Families,  Craniadse,  Discin- 
idffl,  and  Lingulidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  All  have  fossil  representatives.  (See 
the  familLs.) 

in-ar-tlc'-u-lute,  a.  [Lat.  inarticulatus=indis- 
tinct:  in- = not,  and  articulatus= articulate  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr ,inarticul6;  Ital. inarticolato ;  Sp .inarticulado.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Not  articulate ;  not  uttered  with  distinct  artic¬ 
ulations  of  sounds  ;  not  distinct. 

“ Inarticulate  sounds  may  be  divided  into  musical  sound 
and  noise.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  4. 

*2.  Not  capable  of  articulating. 

“The  poor  earl  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy.” — Wal¬ 
pole,  in  Annandale. 

II.  Biol.:  Not  articulated,  not  jointed;  spec.,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  Inarticulata  (q.  v.). 

In-ar-tlc'  -U-lat-ed,  a.  [English  inarticu¬ 
late);  -ed.] 

Biol.:  The  same  as  Inakticulate  (q.  v.). 

In-ar-tlc -tl-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inarticulate; 
•ly.]  In  an  inarticulate  manner;  not  articulately; 
not  distinctly. 

“Holy  laws  whispered  inarticulately  in  our  hearts.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  497. 

In-ar-tlc'-’U-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inarticulate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inarticulate; 
want  or  absence  of  distinct  articulation ;  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  utterance. 

In-ar-tlc-u-la’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
articulation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inarticulate  ;  indistinctness  of  sounds  in  speaking  ; 
inarticulateness. 

In-ar-ti-fi9'-ial  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  inartificialis 
=not  according  to  the  rules  of  art.] 

1.  Not  artificial;  not  formed,  made,  or  done 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  formed  without  art. 

“An  inartificial  argument,  depending  upon  a  naked 
asseveration.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Simple,  artless,  open. 

“To  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of  the 
people’s  wishes.” — Burke:  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

In-ar-tI-fl9'-iAl-ly  (9  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  inar¬ 
tificial;  -ly.]  Without  art;  in  an  artless  manner; 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

“I  should  speak  a  truth,  though  somewhat  inartU 
ficially”— Bishop  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  dis.  4. 

m-ar-tl-fl9'-istl-ness  (9assh),s.  [Eng. inarti¬ 
ficial;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inarti¬ 
ficial. 

In-a§-mu9h,  adv.  [In,  prep.,  IT.] 

In-at-ten  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  A  want  or  lack  of 
attention  ;  disregard,  heedlessness,  negligence. 

“  The  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among  us  to 
things  that  concern  the  public.” — Tatler,  No.  187. 

In-at-ten'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  at¬ 
tentive  (q.  v.).]  Not  attentive ;  not  fixing  the  mind 
duly  upon  an  object ;  heedless,  careless,  negligent, 
regardless. 

“With  an  inattentive  eye." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

In-at-ten  -tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inattentive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inattentive  manner;  without  attention,  heed, 
or  care ;  heedlessly. 

“  Consciousness  of  behavior  inattentively  deficient  in 
respect.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

In-at-ten  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inattentive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inattentive  ;  inatten¬ 
tion. 

“The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words 
produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.”—  Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

In-au-dl-bll  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
audibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaudible. 

In-au'-dl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  audible 
(q.  v.).]  Not  audible  ;  incapable  of  being  heard. 

“  Of  streams  inaudible  by  day.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

In-au  -dl-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
audibly  (q. v.).]  In  an  inaudible  manner;  so  as 
not  to  be  heard. 

*In-au’-gur,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inauguro=  to  inaugurate 
(q.  v.).]  To  inaugurate. 

“ Inaugured  and  created  king.” — Latimer. 

In-au'-gu-rul,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.,  from  Low 
Lat.  inauguralis.]  [Inaugurate.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  performed  at  an  in¬ 
auguration  ;  as,  an  inaugural  address. 

*B.  As  subst. :  An  inaugural  address. 


# 

In-2,u'-gu-rate,  a.  [Lat.  inauguratus,  pa.  par 
of  inaugur o=  to  practice  augury;  to  consult  the 
birds  in  augury  (q.  v.) .]  Invested  with  office. 

“In  this  manner  being  inaugurate  and  invested  in  the 
kingdom.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  14. 

In-au'-gu-rate,  v.  t.  [Inaugurate,  a.  French 
inaugurer ;  Sp.  inaugur  ar ;  ltal.  inaugur  are.] 

1.  To  install  or  induct  into  an  office  solemnly,  or 
with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  to  invest  formally 
with  office. 

“  The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  e.  17. 

2.  To  set  in  action,  motion,  or  progress,  especially 
something  of  weight,  dignity,  or  importance;  to 
commence  or  introduce  with  some  degree  of  formal¬ 
ity,  solemnity,  pomp,  or  dignity ;  to  initiate ;  as,  to 
inaugurate  a  reign. 

3.  To  celebrate  the  completion  of  with  pomp  or 
solemnity ;  to  perform  public  initiatory  solemnities 
or  ceremonies  in  connection  with ;  as,  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  statue. 

In-au-gq-ra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inaugu¬ 
rate,  from  inauguratus,  pa.  par.  of  inaugur o.) 

1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  or  inducting  into  office 
with  ceremony  and  solemnities;  a  formal  investing 
with  office. 

“The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished 
from  ordinary  pageants.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  formal  or  solemn  commencement  or  initiation 
of  any  thing  or  business  of  weight,  importance,  or 
dignity ;  as,  the  inauguration  of  a  statue,  an  exhi¬ 
bition,  &c. 

In-au'-gu-ra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  inaugurate ) ;  -or.] 
One  who  inaugurates. 

In-au -gu-ra-tor-y,  a.  [English  inaugurate ); 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inauguration ;  inau¬ 
gural. 

“Addressed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech.” — Johnson:  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

In-au'-rate,  adj.  [Lat.  inauratus,  pa.  par.  of 
inauro;  aurum=go\d.]  Covered  with  gold;  gilt. 

In-au'-rate,  v.  t.  [Inaurate,  a.]  To  cover  with 
gold ;  to  gild. 

In-au-ra’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inauratus,  pa. 
par.  of  inauro.]  The  act  or  process  of  covering 
with  gold ;  gilding. 

“Some  sort  of  their  inauration,  or  gilding,  must  have 
been  much  dearer  than  ours.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

*In-aus'-pI-cate,  a.  [Lat.,  from  in-— not,  and 
auspicatus=  auspicious  (q.v.).]  Ill-omened,  un¬ 
lucky,  inauspicious  ;  ominous  of  ill. 

“Though  it  bore  an  inauspicate  face  it  proved  of  a 
friendly  event.” — Buck:  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  43. 

In-aus-pl'-cious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
auspicious  (q.v.).l  Not  auspicious;  not  lucky  or 
fortunate;  unlucky,  unfortunate,  ill-omened,  un¬ 
favorable. 

“  What  then  must  he  attempt,  whom  niggard  fate 
Has  fixed  in  such  an  inauspicious  spot  .'” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  i. 

In-aus-pl-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inauspicious; 
ly.]  In  an  inauspicious  manner;  unfortunately, 
unluckily ;  with  ill-omen. 

“Th-  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what  had  been 
so  inauspiciously  begun.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  3. 

In-aus-pl'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inauspicious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inauspicious, 
unlucky,  or  unfavorable  ;  unfavorableness. 

In-au-thor'-I-ta-tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  authoritative  (q.  v.).]  Not  authoritative; 
without  authority. 

*In-barge',  v.t.&i.  [Pref.  in-{  1),  and  English 

barge  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  embark  in  or  as  in  a 
barge. 

“Hi? friends  she  caused  him  to  inbarge." 

Drayton:  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  into  a  bark  or  barge ;  to  em¬ 
bark. 

In-beam'-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  beam,  and 
suff.  -ing.]  The  ingress  or  entrance,  as  of  a  beam 
or  ray  of  light. 

“And  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbeamings, 
and  inspirations.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

In'-be-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  being 
(q.v.).]  Inherence;  inherent  existence;  inherent, 
inseparable  being. 

“When  we  say  the  bowl  is  round,  the  boy  is  witty, 
these  are  proper  or  inherent  modes  ;  for  they  have  a  sort 
of  inbeing  in  the  substance  itself.”  — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  i.f 
ch.  ii. 

*In-bind',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  bind 
(q.v.).]  To  bind  or  close  in  ;  to  hem  in. 

“  The  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbound.” 

Fairfax. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian.  02,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


inblown 
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incarnadine 


*in  -blown,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  blown 
(q.  v.).]  Blown  in.  ( Cudworth :  Intell.  System, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  29.) 

In -board,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
board  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Within  the  boards  or  sides  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel ;  as,  inboard  works. 

B.  As  adv. :  Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel ;  on  board 
of  a  vessel. 

In'-bond,  a.  [Pref.  .in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bond  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  stone  or  brick  laid 
lengthwise  across  a  wall:  as  distinguished  from 
outbond,  in  which  it  is  laid  with  its  length  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall.  An  inbound  and  outbound 
wall  is  one  in  which  the  stones  or  bricks  are  laid 
alternately  across  and  in  the  direction  of  the  face 
of  the  wall. 

in  -born,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  born  (q.  v.) .] 
Innate ;  implanted  by  nature ;  natural,  inherent. 

“  His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 

Of  rural  scenes.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  767. 

in  -bound,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  bound.'] 
(See  the  compound.) 
inbound-common,  s. 

Eng.  Laic:  An  uninclosed  common,  marked  out, 
however,  by  boundaries.  (  Wharton.) 

in -break,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  break 
(q.  v.).]  A  breaking  or  bursting  in. 

“  Massacred  at  the  first  inbreak." — Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 

In -break-! fig,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  break; 
-ing.]  The  act  of  breaking  in ;  an  inroad,  an  incur¬ 
sion. 

in  -breathe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  breathe 
(q.  v.).]  To  breathe  in;  to  infuse  by  breathing;  to 
inspire. 

“  That  inward,  holy  thing,  inbreathed  then, 

Which  would  rekindle  heaven  in  him  again.” 

Byrorn:  Fragment. 

In-breathed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
breathed.]  Inspired ;  infused  by  breathing. 

“Dead  things,  with  inbreathed  sense,  able  to  pierce.” 

Milton:  At  a  Solemn  Music. 

in  -bred,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bred  (q.  v.).] 
Innate,  inborn,  natural. 

“Those  inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guard¬ 
ians,  the  active  monitors  of  our  duty.” — Burke:  On  the 
French  Revolution. 

In-breed  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  breed 
(q.  v.).]  To  breed,  generate,  or  produce  within. 

“To  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue.”—  Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

In'-burn-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  burn¬ 
ing.]  Burning  within. 

“Her  inburning  wrath  she  gan  abate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  17. 

In-bfirst',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  burst 
(q.  v.) .]  A  bursting  in  or  into  ;  an  irruption. 

“Like  the  infinite  inburst  of  water.” — Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 

Ih'-C$,  s.  [Peruvian  Indian.] 

1.  Hist,  (pi).:  The  title  given  to  the  sovereign  of 
Peru  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  under  Pizarro,  A.  D.  1531, 1532.  According  to 
Peruvian  tradition,  there  appeared  on  the  table¬ 
land  of  the  Desaguadero  two  majestic  personages, 
Manco  Capac  (male)  and  Mama  Ocollo  (female), 
children  of  the  Sun,  sent  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  Manco  induced  the  savage  tribes  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  and  introduced  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization.  He  was  the  first  Inca,  and 
founded  the  Inca  dynasty.  Under  its  guidance  the 
nation,  though  its  implements  were  only  of  copper 
or  stone,  iron  not  being  in  use,  attained  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  civilization,  which  the  magnificent 

ruins  of  the  cities  amply  attest. 

2.  Entom.:  An  American  genus  of  lamellicom 
beetles,  corresponding  to  Goliathus  in  the  Old 
World. 

*In-cage'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  incage;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  incaging  or  confining,  as  in  a  cage ;  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  cage  or  other  narrow  limits. 

In-cal-CU-lA-bll’-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  incalculable; 

. ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incalculable. 

In-cal'-CU-l3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
calculable  (q.  v.).]  Not  calculable ;  not  possible  to 
be  calculated  or  counted ;  beyond  calculation ;  in¬ 
computable  ;  exceedingly  great. 

“They  may  even  in  one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do 
mischiefs  incalculable.” —Burke :  On  Scarcity. 

In-cal  -cu-la-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incalculable ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incalculable. 

In-cal’-CU-lSL-bl^  adv-  [Eng.  incalculab(le) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  incalculable  degree;  beyond  calcula¬ 
tion;  immeasurably;  infinitely.  _ 


In-C3,-les -9enQe,  In-c9,-les  -9911-9^,  s.  [Eng. 

incalescent ;  - ce ,  -cy.]  The  state  of  being  incales- 
cent ;  a  growing  warm  ;  warmth  ;  incipient  heat. 

“A  sober  incalescence  and  regulated  sestuation  from 
wine.” — Bi'owne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

In-ca-les-gent,  a.  [Lat.  incalescens ,  pr.  par.  of 
incalesco=  to  grow  warm  ;  in-=in,  toward,  and  ca- 
lesco .]  [Calescence.]  Becoming  or  growing  warm ; 
increasing  in  heat. 

in-cam-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  camera 
=a  chamber,  an  arched  roof.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  chamber  or  office. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  lands,  revenues, 
or  other  rights  to  the  pope’s  domain. 

in-can-desce  ,  v.  i.  &  v.  t.  [Incandescent.] 
To  glow  or  cause  to  glow  by  incandescence. 

In-can-des'-9en9e,  s.  [Incandescent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incandescent;  a  white 
heat;  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body,  caused  by  in¬ 
tense  heat. 


in-can-des  -9ent,  a.  [Lat.  incandescens,  pr.  par. 
of  incandesco— to  glow.]  [Candescent.]  White 
with  heat ;  glowing. 

incandescent  gaslight,  s.  A  brilliant  white 
light  produced  by  covering  an  ordinary  gas-jet  with 
a  ‘  mantle”  or  conical  network  impregnated  with 
luoium  or  some  other  substance  that  readily  be¬ 
comes  incandescent.  [Lucium.] 

incandescent-lamp,  s.  [Electric-light,  2.] 

In-can-es  ~9ent,  a.  [Lat.  incanescens,  pr.  par. 
of  incanesco=  to  become  white.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  white,  growing  hoary  ;  the  same 
as  Incanoijs  (q.  v.). 

In-ca  -nous,  a.  [Lat.  incanus  —  quite  gray, 
hoary.] 

Bot.:  Hoary  (q.  v.). 

In-can-ta  -tion,  *in-can-ta-ci-on,  s.  [Latin 
incantatio,  from  incantatus,  pa.  par.  of  incanto— 
to  sing  charms ;  Fr.  incantation ;  Ital.  incantazione ; 
Sp.  incantacion.] 

Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnic:  An  incantation  is  a  formula,  either 
said  or  sung,  supposed  to  add  force  to  magical 
ceremonies.  Incantations  in  classic  times  were 
employed:  (1)  To  control  the  powers  of  Nature 
(Hor.,  Ep.  v.  45  ,  46;  xvii.  4,  5;  Virg.,  Eel.  viii.  69; 
JEn.  iv.489);  (2)  to  compel  the  attendance  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  supernatural  beings  (Senec.,  A/edect  iv. ; 
Vir g.,  JEn.  iv.  490);  (3)  as  love-spells  (Theoc.,  Id. 
ii. ;  Virg.,  Eel.  viii.),  in  which  sense  they  linger  to 
the  present  day;  and  (4)  as  a  means  of  inflicting 
injury  (Hor.,  Ep.  xvii.  27-29).  Occasionally  they 
were  used  in  sympathetic  medicine  (q.  v.).  An  in¬ 
teresting  theory  that  incantations  are  survivals  of 
ill-remembered  and  mutilated  formulas  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Isis  will  be  found  in  Pluche  ( Histoire  du  del 
(ed.  1740),  ii.  24).  [Magic.] 

2.  Jewish:  In  the  Authorized  Version  these  are 
called  enchantments.  Those  who  practiced  them 
are  coupled  with  dreamers.  They  were  not  to  be 
hearkened  to  (Jer.  xxvii.  9).  Nor  was  any  one  of  the 
Israelites  to  practice  enchantments  (Lev.  xix.  26). 
Yet  the  Ten  Tribes  did  so  (2  Kings  xvii.  17). 

in-can'-tsi-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  incantatus,  pa.  par. 
of  incanto;  Ital.  incantatorio.]  Dealing  by  en¬ 
chantment;  magical. 

*In-cant'-Ing,  a.  [Lat.  incanto=to  sing  charms.] 
Enchanting,  ravishing,  delightful. 

In-can'-ton,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (.1),  and  Eng.  can¬ 
ton  (q.  v.).]  To  form  or  incorporate  into  a  canton  ; 
to  unite  to  a  canton. 


In-cap-SL-bir-I-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
capability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incapable;  want  of  power  or  capacity,  physical, 
mental,  or  otherwise;  incapacity;  inability;  legal 
disqualification. 

“Such  remediless  incapability  of  a  marriage  estate.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Resolutions,  dec.  iv.,  case  10. 


In-cap  -?i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incapabilis 
= that  cannot  hold  or  contain:  in-= not,  and  capa- 
bilis.]  [Capable.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  capable  of  holding  or  containing ;  unable 
to  hold  or  contain ;  not  having  room  sufficient  to 
hold  or  contain. 


“ Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  113. 


2.  Not  admitting  of ;  not  susceptible ;  not  capable 
of  receiving  ;  as,  A  house  is  incapable  of  repair. 

3.  Not  capable  of  communicating  or  participat¬ 
ing  in. 

4.  Not  capable  of  learning,  knowing,  or  under¬ 
standing  ;  wanting  in  mental  capacity  or  compre- 

k^Wanting  in  power  or  ability ;  not  equal  to ;  un¬ 
able;  specif.,  destitute  of,  or  wanting  in  virile 
power ;  impotent.  _ 


6.  Disqualified  by  law;  legally  incapacitated' 
wanting  legal  qualifications  or  capacity. 

“  He  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

7.  Wanting  in  moral  power  or  disposition;  used 
with  reference  to  actions,  conduct,  feelings,  &c. 
as,  He  is  incapable  of  dishonesty. 

8.  Unable  to  take  care  of  one’s  self;  as,  drunk 
and  incapable. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  physically  or  mentally  unable 
to  act ;  an  inefficient  or  silly  person. 

in-cap  -g,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incap ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  incapable  manner. 

In-cg,-pa'-cious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
capacious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  capacious ;  not  having  room  or  space ;  not 
spacious ;  narrow,  confined. 

2.  Incapable  of  comprehension  or  apprehension; 
mentally  weak  or  foolish. 

“Ears  and  capacities  incapacious  of  them.” — Mountagu- 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  ch.  ix. 

In-ca-pa  -cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incapacious; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incapacious; 
incapacity. 

in-C3,-pa9'-I-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capacitate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  natural  power,  capacity,  or 
ability  ;  to  render  incapable  ;  to  disable  ;  as,  Old  age 
incapacitates  a  man  for  work. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incompetent ;  to 
deprive  of  legal  capacity  or  qualification. 

“  This  act  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed  to  that 
estate  if  he  continued  a  papist.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own 
Time  (an.  1699). 

In-C3,-pa9-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capacitation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  incapacitating  or 
disqualifying;  the  state  of  being  incapacitated ; 
physical,  mental,  or  legal  incapacity. 

In-cg,-pa9'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incapacity.] 

1.  Ord.  Language :  Want  of  capacity,  power,  or 
ability  ;  inability  ;  incompetency. 

“It  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of  possessing 
themselves.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  222. 

2.  Law:  The  want  or  deprivation  of  a  quality 
legally  to  do,  give,  transmit,  or  receive  anything. 

“Statutes imposing  civil  incapacities  would  soon  fol¬ 
low.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

In-car  -9er-ate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  carcer- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  carcero= to  put  in  prison;  career 
=a  prison.] 

1.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine  or  shut  up  in  a  prison; 
to  put  in  prison. 

2.  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  inclose. 

“  Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies,  that  easily 
incarcerate  the  infected  air;  as  woolen  clothes.” — Harvey. 

in-car-cer-ate,  adj.  [Incarcerate,  v.]  Im¬ 
prisoned,  shut  up ;  confined. 

“When  they  no  longer  be  incarcerate 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  this  foul  fleshy  wall.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  c.  ii.,  s.  20. 

In-car-9er-a  -tion,  s.  [Incarcerate.]  The  act 
of  incarcerating  or  imprisoning;  the  state  of  being 
imprisoned;  imprisonment;  confinement. 

“  A  state  of  incarceration  for  former  delinquencies.” — 
Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  iv. 

in-car  -9er-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  incarcerat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  incarcerates  or  imprisons. 

*ln-car-dln-ate,  a.  [A  corruption  of  incarnate 
(q.  v.).]  Incarnate. 

“We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he’s  the  very  devil  in- 
eardinate.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

*In-carn  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  incarner,  from  Low  Lat. 
incarno,  from  Lat.  in-= in,  and  caro  (genit.  carnis) 
=flesh;  Ital.  incarnare ;  Sp .encarnar.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover,  clothe,  or  invest  with  flesh. 

“  The  flesh  will  soon  arise  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and 

make  exfoliation  of  what  is  necessary,  and  incarn  it.” — 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  breed,  gain,  or  to  acquire  flesh; 
to  become  covered  or  clothed  with  flesh. 

“The  slough  came  off,  and  the  ulcer  happily  incarned.’’ 

—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*In-car  -na-dine,  a.  [Fr.  incarnadin,  from  Ital. 
incarnadino,  incarnatino,  from  incarno = incarn  ate, 
of  flesh  color,  from  Lat.  incarnatus  =  incarnate 
(q.  v.).]  Of  a  flesh  or  carnation  color ;  flesh-colored; 
reddish. 

“  [He]  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine.”  Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

In-car  -na-dlne,  v.  t.  [Incarnadine,  a.]  To 
dye  red  or  of  a  flesh  color ;  to  tinge  of  a  red  color. 

“  This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

U  In  some  editions  spelled  Incarn abdine. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -eion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


incarnate 
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*In-car  -nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Incarnate,  a.]  In- 
cakn.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  clothe,  cover,  or  invest  with  flesh ; 
‘to  embody  in  flesh. 

“  To  incarnate  sin  into  the  unpunishing  and  well- 
pleased  will  of  God.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii., 

oh.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  breed  flesh;  to  acquire  flesh;  to 
granulate,  as  a  wound.  ( Sterne .) 

In-car'-nfite,  a.  [Lat.  incarnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
incarno=to  clothe  with  flesh:  m=in,  and  caro 
(genitive  carnis)  =flesh;  Fr.  incarnat ;  Ital .  incar - 
nato.) 

1.  Invested  or  clothed  with  flesh;  embodied  in 

flesh. 

“Like  as  Jesus  Ohriste  our  Savyour  incarnate  by  the 
worde  of  God.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explic.  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  fo.  106. 

*2.  Of  a  red  color ;  flesh-colored. 

“They  are  of  a  fresh  and  bright  purple,  in  another  of  a 
glittering  incarnate  and  rosate  color.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i. 

If  Richardson  (Clarissa,  v.  46)  uses  the  word  as 
though  the  in-  were  privative,  and  the  meaning  of 
incarnate=not  in  the  flesh. 

In-car-na -tion,  *in-car-na-ci-oun,  *in-car- 
na-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  incarnation,  from  Low  Latin 
incarnationem,  accus.  of  incarnatio,  from  Lat.  in¬ 
carnatus  ;  Sp.  encarnacion ;  Italian  incarnazione.~\ 
[Incaknate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  assuming  flesh ;  the  act  of  clothing 
with  or  embodying  in  flesh;  the  act  of  assuming 
flesh  or  a  human  body  ;  the  state  of  being  invested 
or  clothed  with  flesh.  [II.  2.] 

2.  A  representation  in  a  human  or  incarnate  form  ; 
an  embodiment  in  human  form  ;  a  vivid  exemplifi¬ 
cation  or  representation ;  as,  He  is  the  incarnation 
of  mischief. 

*3.  Tfie  color  of  flesh ;  carnation ;  flesh-color. 
“How  lovely  he  appears  !  his  little  cheeks, 

In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves.”  Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sing. :  The  process  of  healing  wounds,  and  fill¬ 
ing  or  covering  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

“  The  pulsation  under  the  cicatrix  proceeded  from  the 
too  lax  incarnation  of  the  wound.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  taking  flesh  and  blood,  the 
state  of  becoming  incarnate,  applied  to  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  when,  “  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,”  he  “took  Man’s  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  of  her  substance.” 
(Second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.) 

In-car'-na-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  incarnatif,  from 
incarnat= incarnate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  new  flesh  to  grow. 

“All  sorts  of  wax  be  emollitive,  heating,  and  incarna- 
five.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  application  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  new  flesh,  and  assists  na¬ 
ture  in  the  healing  of  wounds. 

“I  deterged  the  abscess,  and  incarned  by  the  common 
incarnative.” — Wiseman :  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

In-car-nl-fl-ca -tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  verb 
incarnify .]  The  act  of  assuming  or  being  clothed 
with  flesh ;  incarnation. 

In-case',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Encase  (q.  v.). 
In  -case'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  incase ;  -ment.) 

1  The  act  of  incasing  or  inclosing  in  a  case  ;  the 
state  of  being  incased. 

2.  That  which  incases  or  incloses ;  a  casing ;  a 
covering. 

In-cask',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-(\),  and  Eng.  cask  (q.v.).] 
To  put  into,  or  as  into,  a  cask. 

“  Then  might  he  incask  his  pate  in  his  hat.” — Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-cas'-tel-lat-ed,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
castellated  (q.v.).]  Inclosed  or  confined  in  a  castle. 

In-cas-telled  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in- ( 1),  Mid. 
Eng.  castel= castle,  and  sufi  -ed.] 

1.  Inclosed  or  confined  in  a  castle. 

2.  Hoof-bound.  ( Crabb .) 

In-cat-e-na'-tion,  s.  [Low  Latin  incatenatio, 
from  Lat.  in-— in,  and  catena=a  chain.]  The  act 
of  linking  or  yoking  together ;  as,  the  incatenation 
of  fleas.  ( Goldsmith .) 

In-cau'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  caution 
(q.v.).]  Want  or  lack  of  caution;  heedlessness; 
negligence ;  carelessness. 

‘‘Lest,  through  incaution  falling,  thou  may’st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me.” 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad ,  xxiii.  415. 

In-cau'-tious,  *In-cau  -tel-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  cautious,  *cautelous  (q.v.).]  Not 
cautious ;  wanting  in  caution  ;  heedless  ;  careless ; 
not  circumspect;  unwary. 

“  The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,  .  .  . 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautious ,  to  the  dust.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium ,  791. 


In-cau-tious-ly,  *In-cau'-tel-ous-ly,  adverb. 

[Eng.  incautious,  incautelous ;  -ly.~\  In  an  incau¬ 
tious  manner ;  without  caution  or  heed  ;  carelessly ; 
negligently ;  heedlessly. 

“It  is,  at  least,  incautiously  exprest.” 

Byrom:  A  Friendly  Expostulation. 

In-cau-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incautious ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incautious ;  want  of 
caution ;  heedlessness ;  negligence. 

ln-ca-vate  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  in-=m,  and  cavatus.'] 
[Oavate.]  To  make  hollow  or  concave ;  to  bend  in. 

In-cfi-va'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  incav(ate) ;  -ation.) 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  or  concave. 

2.  A  hollow ;  a  depression ;  an  excavation. 

*In-cave',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Encave 

(q.  v.).^ 

*In-cav'-ern,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
cavern  ( q.  v. ) .]  To  inclose  or  shut  up  as  in  a  cavern. 

“Then  Lid  creeps  on  along,  and  so  incavern' d  goes.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

*In-ged  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Formed  as  if  from  pr. 
par.  of  an  Eng.  verb  incedet]  Majestically. 

*[[  Davies  gives  an  example  from  Miss  Brontb 
(Villette,  ch.  xxiii),  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  “Ego  quee  divum  incedo  regina  ”  of 
Juno.  (Virgil:  JEneid,  i.  46.) 

*In-ge-leb'-rI-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
celebrity  (q.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  celebrity  or 
fame. 

*In-gend',  V.  t.  [Lat.  incendo= to  set  fire  to;  to 
inflame.]  To  inflame,  to  heat,  to  excite. 

“Naturall  heate,  by  withdrawinge  of  moysture,  is  to 
moche  incended.” — Elyot:  Castel  of  Helth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

In-gen'-dI-ar-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  incendiariy) ;  -ism.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  an  incendiary. 

In-gen  -dl-g,r-jr,  *in-cen-di-ar-ie,  a.  &s.  [Lat. 
incendiarius— setting  on  fire,  from  incendium— fire ; 
incendo— to  set  on  fire ;  Fr.  incendiaire ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incendiario. ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  incendiarism,  or  the  mali¬ 
cious  burning  of  a  dwelling. 

2.  Fig. :  Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite  or  inflame 
factions,  seditions,  or  quarrels  ;  inflammatory. 

“Thus  the  wrriting  of  incendiary  letters.” — Paley  •  Moral 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to  any  dwell¬ 
ing-house  or  other  building ;  one  who  sets  fire  to 
the  property  of  another  ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  arson. 

“  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendiaries  it  complete¬ 
ly  failed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  excites  or  inflames 
factions,  seditions,  or  quarrels ;  a  political  agi¬ 
tator. 

“  To  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  incendia¬ 
ries, -with  ‘No  Popery,’  on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted 
houses.” — Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

incendiary-shell,  s.  [Cakcass,  s.,  II.] 

*In-gen  -dl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incendiosus,  from  in- 
cendmm=fire.]  Exciting  or  inflaming  factions, 
seditions,  or  quarrels  ;  inflammatory,  incendiary. 

*in-gen-dl-0us-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incendious ;  -ly.~\ 
So  as  to  excite  factions,  quarrels,  or  contentions. 

In-gen  -S£int,  a.  [Low  Lat.  incensans,  pr.  par. 
of  incenso,  a  freq.  from  Lat.  incendo— to  burn.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a 
boar  when  borne  in  a  furious  'sj  7 

angry  position.  .  .  t 

*In-cens-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
cens(e ) ;  - ation. ]  The  offering 
of  incense,  either  as  an  act  of 
divine  worship,  or  as  a  cere¬ 
monial  adjunct  thereto. 

“  The  Missal  of  the  Homan  Church 
now  enjoins  incensation." — Encyc. 

Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xii.  722. 

in-gense,  *en-cense,  *in- 
cence,  s.  [Fr.  encens,  from  Lat.  incensum,  neut.  of 
incensus,  pa.  par.  of  incendo— to  burn ;  Ital.  &  Port. 
incenso;  O.  Sp .encenso;  Sp .  incienso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Materials  used  for  making  perfumes ;  a  mixture 
of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  &c.,  used  for  producing 
perfumes  when  burnt. 

“And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seemed 
To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense.”  Tennyson:  Pal.  of  Art,  39. 

2.  Perfume  extracted  from  spices  and  gums  when 
burnt  in  religious  rites,  or  as  an  offering  to  a  deity. 

“A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.” — Ezek.  viii.  11. 

3.  Any  offering  to  a  superior  being. 

“  Incense  kindled  at  the  muse’s  flame.” — Gray:  Elegy. 


Incensant. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  resin  or  gum  of  Olibanum. 

2.  Comparative  Religions: 

(1)  Ethnic:  Sir  G.  Birdwood  (in  Encyc.  Brit.,  ed. 
9th,  xii.  718,  sqq.),  considers  that  religious  censing 
of  persons  and  things  grew  outof  purificatory  fumi- 
gation.  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  1873,  ii.  383)  is  of  opinion 
that  incense  is  the  natural  outcome  of  animism, 
which  might  reasonably  hold  that  offerings  reduced 
to  smoke  or  vapor  by  the  medium  of  fire  were  fit¬ 
tingly  consumed  by  or  transmitted  to  spiritual 
beings.  (Cf.  Genesis  viii.  21 ;  Horn.,  II.  i.  317  :  Ovid, 
Met.,  xii.  154.)  An  inscription  in  the  valley  of  Ham- 
mamat  states  that  an  Egyptian  nobleman  was  sent 
by  Pharaoh  Sankhara  (B.  C.  2500)  “to  bring  back 
odoriferous  gums  ”  from  Punt,  now  identified  with 
the  Somali  country;  the  marbles  of  Nineveh  fur¬ 
nish  examples  of  offering  incense  to  the  Sun-god  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  5) ;  and  the  Hindus  employed  it  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  progress  in  classic 
times  from  “fumigations  with  herbs  and  chips  of 
fragrant  wood  ”  is  shown  in  the  thyon  (cf.  thyos )  of 
Homer,  and  the  libarotos  of  later  writers;  in  the 
herbce  Sabinas  and  laurus  of  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  343,  344), 
and  the  mascula  thura  of  Virgil  (Eel.  viii.  65). 

(2)  Jewish:  Qetoreth,  qetorah.  This  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  lebonah,  frankincense,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  plant.  Incense  was  compounded  of 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense, 
an  equal  part  of  each  by  weight.  Any  one  making 
a  similar  composition  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
people  of  God.  (Exod.  xxx.  34-38.)  Incense  was  to 
be  burnt  every  morning  and  evening  on  the  "  altar 
of  incense.”  (Exod.  xxx.  7, 8.)  On  the  great  day  of 
atonement  a  handful  of  it,  put  on  a  censer  of  burn¬ 
ing  coals  when  the  priest  went  within  the  veil  to 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  was  to  rise  in  a  cloud  cover¬ 
ing  the  mercy  seat  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  It  was  used 
also  on  extraordinary  occasions,  at  times  of  great 
public  calamity,  as  plague  (Num.  xvi.  46-50).  Only 
the  priests  might  burn  incense  (2  C-hron.  xxvi.  16-21  ; 
Luke  i.  8,  9).  Probably  it  symbolized  the  accept¬ 
able  prayers  of  saints  (Psalm  cxli.  2;  Rev.  viii.  4). 

(3)  Christian :  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches 
it  is  used  in  all  the  solemn  offices.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  Ordo  Romanies,  probably  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  also  used  in  the  Catholic  and  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church.  [Irvingites.]  In  the  Anglican 
Church  the  use  of  incense  was  gradually  abandoned 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  until  the  ritual¬ 
istic  revival  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  has  never 
been  formally  prohibited.  Neither  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe  nor  English  Protestant  dis¬ 
senters  employ  incense  in  their  ritual. 

incense-breathing,  adj.  Exhaling  incense  or 
sweet  odors;  as,  the  incense-breathing  morn. 
(Gray:  Elegy.) 

incense-tree,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Idea  guianensis,  (2)  Moschoxylon 
swartii. 

incense-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Idea  heptaphylla. 

In  -gense  (1),  v.  t.  [Incense,  s.]  To  perfume 
with  incense ;  to  offer  incense  to. 

In-gense'  (2),  v.  t.  [Lat.  incensus,  pa.  par.  of 
incendo—  to  inflame,  to  burn.] 

1.  To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 

“  Vertue  is  like  pretious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they 
are  incensed  or  crush’d." — Bacon :  Essays;  Of  Simulations. 

*2.  (In  a  more  general  sense  than  now):  To  stir 
up  any  passion  or  enjotion  within  the  human  breast. 

“By  which  speech  he  rncensed  the  English  to  go  on. 
with  him.” — Fuller :  Holy  War,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  To  inflame  or  excite  to  angry  passions ;  to  exas¬ 
perate,  to  provoke,  to  irritate ;  to  make  exceedingly 
angry ;  to  fire. 

“Much  was  the  knight  incenst  with  his  lewd  word.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  36. 

In-gen  sed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Incense  (2),  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Excited  or  inflamed  to  violent 
anger  ;  exasperated,  irritated,  provoked. 

2-  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  eyes,  &c.,  of  any 
wild  creature  when  represented  with  fire  issuing 
from  them. 

in-gen  se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  incense  (2),  v. ;  -ment.J 
Irritation,  exasperation,  rage,  heat,  fury. 

“  His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable  that 
satisfaction  can  be  none  but  pangs  of  death.”— Shakesv  : 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

In-gens  -er,  *in-gens  -or,  s.  [English  incens(e) 
(2),v. ;  -er ,  -or.]  One  who  incenses,  provokes,  or 
urges  on  another. 

“Seneca  understanding  by  the  report  of  those  that 
yet  somewhat  regarded  virtue  and  honor,  how  these 
lev.-d  incensers  did  accuse  him.” — North:  Plutarch,  p. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine;  g6^  p8t" 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian  —  -  -  * 


ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


incension 
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m-$en -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  incensio ,  from  incensus,  pa. 
par.  of  incendo;  Ital.  incensione .]  The  act  of  kin¬ 
dling  or  setting  on  fire  ;  the  state  of  being  set  on  fire. 

“  Sena  looseth  its  windiness  by  decocting,  and  subtile  or 
windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incension  or  evaporation.” 
— Bacon :  Natural  History,  §  23. 

ln-cjen'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  incens(e) ;  -ive.]  Tending 
to  excite  or  provoke ;  inflammatory. 

“Greatly  incensive  of  humane  passion.” — Barrow;  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

tinmen  -sor-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  incensorium,  from 
Lat.  incensum= incense ;  Fr.  incensoir ;  Sp.  incen- 
sario ;  Ital.  incensorio .]  A  vessel  in  which  incense 
is  burnt  or  offered  ;  a  censer  (q.  v.). 

“Other  saints  lie  here  decorated  with  splendid  orna¬ 
ments,  lamps,  and  incensories  of  great  cost.” — Evelyn: 
Memoirs,  Feb.  17,  1645. 

In-9en-sn-rg.-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in- ( 2), 
and  Eng.  censurable  (q.  v.).]  Not  censurable;  not 
deserving  of  censure  or  blame. 

In-§en’-su-rg,-bl^  (s  as  sh),  adv,  [Eng.  incen- 
surabl(e) ;  -y.]  In  a  manner  not  deserving  of  cen¬ 
sure  or  blame. 

in-fjen'-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incentivus=stnkimg 
up  a  tune,  hence  provoking,  inciting,  from  Hncen- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  incino= to  blow  or  sound  an  instru¬ 
ment:  in— into,  and  cano= to  sing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inciting,  provoking,  urging,  encouraging. 

“  She  receiveth  that  incentive  spirit  of  fury.”— P.  Hol¬ 
land;  Plutarch,  p.  932. 

2.  Adapted  to  kindle  or  set  on  fire ;  taking  fire 
quickly.  (In  this  sense  probably  connected  by 
Milton  with  the  Lat.  incendo=  to  inflame.) 

“Fart  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  of  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  619. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  acts  or  operates 
upon  the  mind  or  passions  ;  anything  which  incites, 
encourages,  urges,  or  prompts  to  any  end;  that 
which  acts  as  a  motive,  incitement,  or  spur. 

“  Incentives  to  a  sacred  love.” 

Cowper:  Secrets  of  Divine  Love,  (Trans.) 

In-$en  -tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incentive;  -ly.]  In 
an  incentive  manner ;  like  an  incentive  ;  encourag¬ 
ingly,  incitingly. 

in-9ept  -ihg,  a,  [Lat.  inceptus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
eipio= to  begin.]  Incipient,  beginning,  inceptive. 

In-9ep  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inceptio,  from  inceptus, 
pa.  par.  of  incipio=to  begin,  lit.,  to  seize  on :  in- 
on,  and  capio= to  seize.]  .  , 

1.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  receiving;  the  state  or 
process  of  being  taken  in  or  received ;  reception. 

“  The  inception  .  .  .  of  water  into  the  lungs.” — E.  A. 
Poe:  Marie  Boget. 

2.  A  beginning,  a  commencement. 

in-9ep-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incept  (us),  x>a.  par.  of 

incipio= to  begin;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Beginning,  commencing;  noting 
the  beginning ;  primary ;  as,  an  inceptive  proposi¬ 
tion. 

“  The  grand  inceptive  caution  is  to  think.” 

Byron:  Art  of  English  Poetry. 

2.  Math. :  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  express 
such  moments  or  first  principles  as,  having  no  mag¬ 
nitude  in  themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
results  which  have  magnitude  in  themselves  ;  thus 
a  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line,  a  line  of  a  surface,  and 
a  surface  of  a  solid. 

B.  AsstthsL:  That  which  begins  or  notes  thebe- 
ginning,  as  a  preposition  or  verb. 

“Inceptives  or  desitives,  which  relate  to  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  anything.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  c.  2,  §  6. 

in.-9ep’-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inceptive;  -ly.]  In 
an  inceptive  manner ;  so  as  to  note  the  beginning. 

In-cep'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
incipio=to  begin.]  .  .  . 

1.  A  beginner ;  one  who  is  m  his  rudiments. 

2.  One  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  his  degree  in 
Arts. 

“Mr.  Hooker’s  grace  was  given  him  for  inceptor  of 
arts.”— Walton:  Life  of  Hooker. 

in-9er-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  inceratus ,  pa.  par.  of 
mcero= to  cover  with  wax :  in-— on,  and  cera  wax.] 
The  act  of  covering  or  smearing  with  wax. 

in-9er'-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  in-=on,  andce?-a=wax.] 
Cleaving  or  sticking  like  wax.  (Cotgrave.) 

In-9er-e-mo'-ni-OuS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ceremonious  (q.  v.).]  Without  ceremony  ;  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  manner. 

“Another  approves  better  of  a  simple  and  inceremonious 
devotion.” — Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  17.  _ _ 


*In  ger  tain,  *in-cer-tayne,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  certain  (q.  v.).]  Uncertain,  doubtful. 

_  “Thys  is  a  thinge  moste  incertayne,  how  long  they  shall 
live.” — Udall:  James  iv. 

♦in-cer'-tain-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
certainly  (q.  v.).]  Uncertainly,  doubtfully. 

*In-9er  -tiiin-ty,  "in-cer-tayn-tie,  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  certainty  (q.  v.).]  Uncertainty, 
doubtfulness. 

_  “  Pacolet  went  on  in  deep  morals  on  the  incertainty  of 
riches.” — Tatler,  No.  44. 

in-9er'-ti-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  incerti - 
tudo,  from  Lat.  incerfns=uncertain  (q.  v.).]  Un¬ 
certainty,  doubtfulness,  doubt. 

“  The  cause  of  this  incertitude  and  difficultie.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxv. 

♦In-cer'-tum,  *ln-ser'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  incertum, 
neut.  of  incertus— doubtful.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  form  of  masonry  made  of  a  facing 
of  square  stones  of  irregular  sizes  and  a  filling  of 
rubble ;  rubble-work. 

*m-9ess’-g,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  incessabilis,  from  in= 
not,  and  cessabilis=ceasing ;  cesso= to  cease.]  Un 
ceasing,  continual,  unending. 

“  He  heard  likewise  those  incessable  strokes.” — Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-9ess'-iji-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incessab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Unceasingly,  continually. 

In-cess -an-cy,  *in-cess-an-cie,  s.  [Eng.  incess¬ 
ant;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incessant; 
continuance,  unceasingness. 

“  The  incessancie 

Of  showres  powrd  downe  vpon  them.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey  i. 

In-cess-ant,  *in-cess-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  in- 
cessans,  from  in=not;  cessans= ceasing;  pr.  par.  of 
cesso= to  cease.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unceasing,  unintermittent,  continual, 
uninterrupted,  constant,  perpetual,  ceaseless,  con¬ 
tinuous. 

“The  roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
cessant. 

In-cess'-jmt-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incessant;  -ly.]  Un¬ 
ceasingly,  without  intermission,  continually. 

“Some  friends  who  rally  me  incessantly.” — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  191. 

*In-9ess'-9,nt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incessant;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incessant. 

♦in-ces  -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat. incessus=  a 
going  in  ;  incedo— to  go  in.]  Progress,  motion. 

“  The  incession  or  local  motion  of  animals.” — Browne: 
Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

invest,  s.  [Fr.  inceste,  from  Lat.  incestus— un¬ 
chaste:  in-=not,  and  cas(ns=chaste.]  The  crime 
of  sexual  intercourse  between  persons  related 
within  the  degrees  wherein  marriage  is  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  country. 

If  Spiritual  incest : 

1.  The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  between  per¬ 
sons  spiritually  allied  by  baptism  or  confirmation. 

2.  The  act  of  a  vicar  or  other  beneficiary  who 
holds  two  benefices,  the  one  depending  on  the  col¬ 
lation  of  the  other. 

m^es'-tu-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incestuosus,  from  in¬ 
cestus  =  unchaste  ;  Fr.  incesteux.] 

1.  Guilty  of  incest. 

“In  the  arms  of  that  incestuous  queen.” 

Daniel:  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius. 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest. 

“Virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or  incestuous.” — War- 
burton:  Ded.  to  the  Freethinkers.  (Post.) 

In-9es  -tu-0us-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incestuous;  -ly.] 
In  an  incestuous  manner;  with  unnatural  love;  in 
a  manner  to  involve  the  crime  of  incest. 

“  Macareus  and  Canace,  son  and  daughter  to  xEolus, 
god  of  the  winds,  loved  each  other  incestuously.”—Dryden. 

In-9es'  -tu-0us-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incestuous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incestuous. 

“The knowledge  of  the  horrible  incestuousness  of  the 
match.”— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  case  3. 

Inch  (1),  *inehe,  *unche,  *ynche,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
ynce,  from  Lat.  uncia= an  inch,  an  ounce.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1  Lit. :  A  lineal  measure,  being  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  lineal  foot,  or  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  lineal 
yard.  It  is  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  sixteenths,  &c.,  for  mechanical  purpose, 
and  also  for  scientific  purposes  decimally,  and  into 
lines,  each  line  being  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
It  was  further  also  divided  into  three  parts,  called 
barley-corns,  from  the  inch  being  supposed  to  be  of 


b6il,  t>6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shau-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious. 


this; 

■cious, 


the  length  of  three  barley-corns.  An  inch  is  2'54,  or 
more  accurately  2’5399772  centimeters;  a  square 
inch  is  6'4516  square  centimeters ;  a  cubic  inch  is 
16*387  cubic  centimeters. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  least  quantity  or  degree. 

“Death  by  inches.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

(2)  A  critical  moment;  the  exact  moment. 

“Beldame,  I  think,  we  watched  you  at  an  inch.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Measuring  an  inch  in  any  dimension, 
whether  length,  breadth,  or  thickness  ;  generally  in 
composition,  as,  a  four-mc/t  wall,  &c.,  an  inch 
board. 

*inch-of-candle  auction,  s.  An  auction  which 
commenced  by  lighting  a  bit  of  candle  an  inch  long. 
Whoever  had  made  the  last  bid  before  the  candla 
went  out  had  the  article  knocked  down  to  him. 

inch-meal,  s.  A  piece  an  inch  long ;  by  inch¬ 
meal  by  inches.  (Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

inch-stuff,  s. 

Carp. :  Deal  planks  sawed  one  inch  thick. 

Inch  (2),  s.  [Gael.  innis=  an  island.]  Au  island. 
It  appears  frequently  as  an  element  m  the  names 
of  small  islands  belonging  to  Scotland ;  as,  Inch- 
colm,  &c.  In  Ireland  it  appears  in  the  original 
form  of  Innis  or  Ennis. 

“To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24. 

♦Inch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Inch  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  by  inches. 

“He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldiers’  graces, 

And  inches  out  my  master.” 

Dry  den:  Cleomenes,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  deal  out  as  it  were  by  inches ;  to  give  spar¬ 
ingly. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  advance  or  retire  by  small  de¬ 
grees  ;  to  move  slowly. 

“  [He]  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field, 

And  inches  to  the  walls.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Jineiil,  ix.  1,066. 

♦In-Chafe’,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Enchafh 
(q.  v.). 

♦In-chain’,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Enchain 
(q.  v.). 

♦In-cham’-ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
chamber  (q.  v.).]  To  lodge  in  a  chamber. 

♦In-change-a-bH’-I-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  changeability  (q.  v.j.]  Unchangeableness. 

In-9hant',  *In-chant’-ment,  &c.  [Enchant, 
Enchantment,  &c.] 

♦In-charge  ,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Enchaegh 

(q.  v.). 

*In-9har'-it-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng 
charitable  (q.  v.).]  Not  charitable  ;  uncharitable, 

“Proud,  ignorant,  suspicious,  inchar itable.” — Evelyn: 
Apol.  for  the  Royal  Party. 

♦In-Char'-I-ty ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  charity 
(q.  v.).]  Want  of  charity  ;  uncharitableness. 

“  By  your  incharity  to  his  soul  as  well  as  body.” — Evelyn: 
Apol.  for  the  Royal  Party. 

In-9ha.se',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Enchase 
(q.  v.). 

♦In-Chaste’,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  chaste.]  The 
same  as  Unchaste.  (Peele:  David  and  Beth.) 

♦In-chas'-ti-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  chas¬ 
tity  (q.  v.).]  Lewdness,  incontinence. 

“  Stained  with  incha.stity’ s  foul  blot.” 

Hannay:  Sheretine  and  Mariana. 

Inched,  *Incht,  a.  [Eng.  inch ;  -ed.]  Contain¬ 
ing  inches  in  any  dimension  ;  used  in  composition; 
as,  iouT-inched. 

“To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four  -inched 
bridges.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*In-9heer’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (in tens.),  and  Eng. 
cheer  (q.v.).]  To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to  encourage, 
to  gladden. 

“Whereby  the  all  incheering  majesty 
Shall  come  to  shine  at  full  in  all  her  parts.” 

Daniel:  Panegyricke  to  the  King’s  Majesty. 

In~9hest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in- (1),  and  English  chest 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  up  or  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

Inch’-I-pIn,  s.  [Inchpin.] 

In’-cho-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inchoo=  to  begin.]  Begun;  commenced;  recent; 
existing  in  elements ;  incomplete. 

“It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  in- 
choate,  or  in  the  way  of  perfection.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of 
the  World. 

♦In'-cho-ate,  v.t.  [Inchoate,  a.]  To  begin;  to 

commence. 

“The  higher  congruity  of  life,  being  yet  but  imper. 
fectly  inchoated.” — Glanvill:  Pre-exist,  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del* 


inchoately 
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ln'-Ch6-S.te-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inchoate;  - ly .]  In 
an  inchoate  or  incipient  manner. 

In-cho-a-tion,  s.  [Inchoate.]  The  act  of 
beginning ;  an  inception ;  a  beginning. 

*In  ~ChO-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  inchoativus,  from 
inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of  inchoo ;  Fr.  inchoatif;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  incoativo.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Expressing  or  denoting  inchoation  or 
beginning ;  inceptive ;  as,  an  inchoative  verb. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  .begins,  or  expresses  the 
beginning  or  inception  of  anything;  specif.,  in 
grammar,  an  inceptive  verb. 

Inch-pin,  *inne-pinne,  *inche-pinne,  ♦inch¬ 
i-pin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gael,  inne,  innidh — 
a  bowel  or  entrail.]  The  sweetbread  of  a  deer. 

*in-$ic'-u-r3,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  incicur- not  tame: 
in-=not;  cicwr=tame,  and  Eng.  -able.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  tamed ;  untamable. 

♦In-glde',  v.t.  [Lat.  incido,  from  irt-=in,  into, 
and  ccedo=  to  cut.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cut. 

“  Cutting  or  inciding  the  foreskin  should  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  practice  adopted  amongst  them.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Med.:  (See  extract.) 

“  Medicines  are  said  to  incide  which  consist  of  pointed 
and  sharp  particles;  as  acids,  and  most  salts,  by  which  the 
particles  of  other  bodies  are  divided  from  one  another.” 
— Quincy. 

In  -gi-den$e,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  incidentia 
from  incidens,  pr.  par.  of  incido  =  to  fall  upon:  in- 
=  in,  on,  and  cado— to  fall;  Sp.  incidencia ;  Ital. 
incidenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  on  or  upon  ;  a  falling, 
a  fall. 

*2.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens ;  an  incident. 

“The  determination  of  these  meaner  incidences.’’ — Bp. 
Hall.  Contempt.;  Salomon’s  Choice. 

II.  Phys. :  The  manner  of  falling  on,  or  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of  light,  heat,  &c., 
falls  upon  any  surface. 

“In  equal  incidences  there  is  a  considerable  inequality 
of  refractions.” — Newton:  Optios. 


If  (1)  Angle  of  incidence : 

Optics,  Physics,  c fee.:  An  angle  formed  by  two 
straight  lines,  one  the  line  of  incidence  [2]  of  a  ray 
of  light  or  heat,  or  of  an  elastic  body  moving  to 
strike  a  plane,  and  the  other  a 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  r 

The  angle  formed  by  the  per¬ 
pendicular  and  the  line  of 
departure  taken  by  the  elastic 
body  is  called  the  angle  of 
reflection,  and  is  always  equal 
to  the  former  one.  If  in  the 
figure,  c  d  be  the  plane,  a  b 

the  line  of  incidence,  and  F  B  a  perpendicular  to 
o  D,  then  A  b  F  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  f  b  E 
the  angle  of  reflection.  Formerly  these  terms  were 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  angles  A  b  c  and 
E  B  D  [2]. 

(2)  Line  of  incidence : 

Optics,  Physics,  dtc. :  The  straight  line  taken  by  a 
ray  of  light  or  heat,  or  an  elastic  body  moving  to 
strike  a  plane  at  an  acute  or  right  angle.  [1.] 

♦In  -gi-den-gf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  incidentia.]  [Inci¬ 
dence.] 

1.  A  falling  on  or  upon ;  incidence. 

2.  That  which  falls  out ;  an  incident :  an  event ; 
an  accident. 


“Accidental  moments  and  incidencies." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Of  Repentance,  ch.  iii.,  §  8. 

In  -gl-dgnt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incidens,  pr. 
par.  otincido=to  fall  on,  to  happen;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incidente.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  or  striking  on  or  upon,  as  a  ray  of  light 
upon  a  reflecting  surface. 

2.  Falling  out  or  happening  occasionally  ;  casual; 
occasional ;  fortuitous ;  not  in  the  usual  course  of 
things ;  happening  beside  expectation. 

3.  Liable  or  apt  to  happen,  occur,  or  befall ; 
naturally  befalling,  appertaining,  or  belonging. 
Followed  by  to. 

4.  Appertaining  to  or  following  another  thing, 
called  the  principal,  as  a  court-baron  is  incident  to 
a  manor. 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens:  an  event;  a 
casualty. 

2.  An  event  of  minor  importance  occurring 
among  others;  an  episode  or  subordinate  action 
apart  from  the  main  plot  or  design. 

II.  Law:  Something  necessarily  depending  upon, 
appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  something  else 
wMch  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 


Incident  proposition : 

Logic:  A  proposition  introduced  by  the  pronouns 
who,  which,  whose,  whom,  &c. 

“  The  additional  proposition  is  called  an  incident  prop¬ 
osition.” —  Watts:  Logic. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  incident  and  circum¬ 
stance,  see  Circumstance  ;  for  that  between  inci¬ 
dent  and  event,  see  Event. 

In-gl-dent'-al,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  incident;  -of.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Happening  occasionally,  or  as  an  occasional 
event;  casual,  accidental,  undesigned,  fortuitous. 

“A  hatred  either  natural  or  incidental.” — Milton:  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  the  main  action  or  design; 
subordinate ;  happening  or  done  by  the  way. 

“My  incidental  explications  of  the  rarefication  and 
condensation  of  the  air.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  196. 

3.  Falling  out  or  happening  undesignedly  as  a 
result;  contingent. 

“The  direct  and  proper  purpose  of  the  act,  and  the 
incidental  effect  of  it.” — Hurd:  Dis.  Christ  Driving  the 
Buyers,  dec.,  out  of  the  Temple. 

*B.  As  subst.:  An  incident. 

In-$I-dent'-<il-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incidental;  -ly.] 
In  an  incidental  manner  or  way  ;  casually,  incident¬ 
ally  ;  apart  from  the  main  design  or  purpose ;  un¬ 
designedly,  without  intention  ;  not  of  set  purpose ; 
by  the  way. 

“  A  grave  constitutional  question  was  incidentally 
raised.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-gl-dent'-^il-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incidental ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incidental. 

*In-cI-dent-g.-r^,  a.  [English  incident;  -ary. ] 
Occasional ;  occurring  at  long  intervals.  ( Hacket : 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  208.) 

♦in-gl-dent-less,  a.  [Eng.  incident;  -less.]  Un¬ 
eventful.  {Mad.  D'Arblay :  Diary,  ii.  158.) 

♦In-gi-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incident;  -ly.]  Oc¬ 
casionally,  by  the  way,  incidentally. 

♦In-gln'-der-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  cinder, 
and  suff .  -ment.]  Reduction  to  ashes ;  incineration. 
{Davies:  Holy  Roode.) 

In-gln'-er-u-ble,  a.  [Latin  in-— in,  into,  and 
cinis  (genit.  cineris)  =  ashes.]  Capable  of  being 
reduced  to  ashes. 

“  But  other  incinerable  substances  were  found  so  fresh, 
that  they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  fire.” — Browne:  Urne 
Burial,  ch.  iii. 

In-gin  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Incinerate,  a.]  To  burn 
or  reduce  to  ashes. 

“  Yet  it  is  the  fire  only  that  incinerates  bodies.”  -Boyle: 
Works,  i.  486. 

*In-§in’-er-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  incineratus,  from 
Lat.  in-  =in,  into,  and  cinis  (genit.  cmeris)=ashes.J 
Burnt  or  reduced  to  ashes ;  thoroughly  consumed. 

In-gln-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  incin- 
eratio,  from  incinero=  to  reduce  to  ashes.]  The  act 
of  burning  or  reducing  to  ashes  ;  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  ashes  by  combustion. 

“Not  producible  by  any  known  way,  without  incinera¬ 
tion.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  529. 

In-glp'-I-gnge,  In-^Ip’-I-en-gy,  s.  [Eng.  incip¬ 
ient;  -ce,-cy.]  A  beginning,  a  commencement,  an 
inception. 

In-glp'-I-gnt,  a.  [Latin  incipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
incipio= to  take  in  hand,  to  begin  :  in-  =in,  into,  and 
capio= to  take  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incipiente.]  Beginning, 
commencing,  starting  ;  beginning  to  show  itself. 

“  Some  sorts  of  headaches,  palsies,  incipient  apoplexies, 
Ac.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  641. 

In-glp -I-gnt-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incipient ;  -ly .]  In 
an  incipient  manner. 

In-gir'-cle,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Encircle 
(q.  v.). 

♦In-glr  -clet,  s.  [Encirclet.] 
In-$lr-cum-scrlp-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ih-  (2),  and 
Eng.  circumscriptible  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed  or  limited ;  incapable  of  circumscrip¬ 
tion. 

“  Both  in  heaven,  and  earth,  invisible,  insircumscripti- 
ble.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Old  Religion,  §  2. 

In-glr-cum-scrlp-tion,  s.  [Pref-  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  circumscription  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incircumscriptible. 

In-glr'-cum-spect,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
circumspect  (q.  v.).]  Not  circumspect-  oeedl 
inadvertent,  careless,  unwary. 

“  They  carye  those  that  bee  simple  and  incircumspecte 
into  shipwrake.” — Udall:  Jude  10= 


In-glr-cum-spec -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  circumspection  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  circumspec¬ 
tion,  heed,  or  care ;  heedlessness. 

“An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  whereby  he  more 
easily  led  away  the  incircumspeciior  of  their  belief.”  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

In-glge',  v.  t.  [Fr.  inciser,  from  Lat.  incisus, 
pa.  par.  of  incido— to  cut  into:  in—  is  into,  ccedi-— 
to  cut.]  To  cut  in,  to  grave, 
to  carve. 

“  I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph 

incise.” 

Carew:  On  the  Death  of  Dr. 

Donne. 

In-gl§ed',  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[Incise.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Cut;  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  cutting  instru-  Incised  Leaf, 
ment ;  as,  an  incised  wound. 

2.  Bot. :  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

In-glge'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  incise;  -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  incisions  or  notches. 

.  In-§I'-§ion,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incisionem,  accus. 
of  incisio=&  cutting  into,  from  incisus,  pa.  par.  oi 
incido= to  cut  into.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  incising  or  cutting  into  a  substance. 

“  To  sever  by  incision.”  —Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  incisirig ;  a  cut,  ?. 
gash ;  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  any  substance 
made  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

“They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England’s  glory.”  Thomson:  Autumn,  506. 

3.  The  division,  separation,  or  dissolution  of  vis¬ 
cosities  by  means  of  medicines  or  drugs. 

II.  Fig. :  Sharpness,  trenchancy,  decision ;  as,  to 
do  anything  with  incision. 

In-§I  -sive,  a.  [Fr.  incisif,  from  Lat.  incisus,  pa. 
par.  of  incido.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  into  or  dividing 
the  substance  of  any  body. 

.2.  Having  the  quality  of  dividing  or  dissolving 
viscosities. 

“  It  [endive]  is  naturally  cold,  profitable  for  hot  stom¬ 
achs;  incisive,  and  opening  obstructions  of  the  liver.” — 
Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

II.  Fig.:  Sharp,  penetrating,  trenchant,  acute, 
incisive-hones,  s.pl. 

.  Anat. :  The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  containing  the 
incisors  ;  the  premaxillary  bones. 

tincisive-teeth,  s.  pi.  [Incisor,  A.  1.] 

I11-5I -si ve-1  y,  adv.  [En g.  incisive;  -ly.]  In  an 
incisive,  sharp,  or  penetrating  manner;  with  in¬ 
cision. 


111-^15  -01,  s.  ix  a.  Livioa.  L,at.,  trom  incisus,  pe 
par.  of  incido= to  cut  into  or  through.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  A  tooth  adapted  for  cutting  or  divic 
mg  the  food.  There  are  four  permanent  incisors  i 
each  jaw.  Their 

crowns  are  chisel¬ 
shaped,  and  have 
a  sharp  cutting 
edge,  which  by 
continued  use  is 
beveled  off  b  e- 
hind  in  the  upper 
teeth,  but.  in  the 
lower  set  is  worn 
down  in  front. 

The  fang  is  long, 
single,  conic  al, 
and  compressed 
at  the  sides,  where 
it  is  somewhat 
slightly  furrowed. 

2.  Compar. :  In 
the  several  orders 
of  mammals  the 
incisors  vary  in  number ;  thus,  in  the  carnivora  tin 
are  uniformly  six  in  each  jaw  ;  of  the  Ruminant 
only  the  camels  and  llamas  have  incisors  in  t 
upper  jaw,  a  callous  pad  taking  their  place. 

B.  As  adjective: 

h  Adapted  for  cutting.  [Incisor-teeth.] 

2.  Ut,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  wi 
the  incisors.  There  are  an  incisor  foramen,  fissu 
fossa,  and  nerve. 


Upper  Jaw  of  (a)  Man,  and  (] 
Patagonian  Cavy. 
i,  i.  Incisors. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  father;  we,  wet  here  cam?],  her,  tnere,  pine,  plt^  sire,  sir” 
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tln-$l-§br'-l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  incido=to 
»ut  in  or  through.] 

Surgery : 

1.  A  table  on  which  a  patient  is  laid  to  have  an 
incision  made  in  his  body.  (Parr.) 

2.  A  body  to  be  dissected.  (Parr.) 

ln-<ji§'-or-3f,  a.  [Fr.  incisoire;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 

cisorio.)  Having  the  quality  of  incising  or  cutting ; 
incisive. 

m-^.r-syxe  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Lat.  incisura,  from 
incisus ,  pa.  par.  of  incido;  Fr.  incisure ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incisura .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cut,  a  gash,  an  incision. 

‘‘In  others  with  a  much  shorter  incisure,  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  holding  of  herbaceous  food.” — Derham:  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  li. 

2.  Anat.:  A  notch.  There  are  incisures  of  the 
acetabulum,  of  the  ethmoid,  &c. 

In -9l-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incitans,  pr.  par.  of 
incito=to  stir  up,  to  incite  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting,  stimulating,  stirring  up. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  excites  or  stimulates; 
a  stimulant. 

In-iji-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  incitatio ,  from  incitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  incito;  Fr.  incitation ;  Sp.  incitacion; 
Ital.  incitazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  stimulating,  or  exciting  to 
action ;  incitement. 

“Styring  and  incitations  toward  deadly  sinfull  dedes.” 
— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  651. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  stimulates  to  action;  an 
incentive,  a  stimulant,  an  impulse,  a  motive,  an 
incitement. 

“The  strongest  and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  at¬ 
tempts.” — Tatler,  No.  23. 


*In'-$Iv-I§m,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  civism  ^  Inclination  cf  an  orbit : 

(q-  v.);  Fr.  incivisme.)  Want  of  civism;  want  of  Astron.:  The  angle  at  which  the  orbit  meets  the 

patriotism  or  love  to  one’s  country  ;  unfriendliness  ecliptic. 

to  the  country  or  state  of  which  one  is  a  citizen.  In-clIn-a-tor-I-ly ,  adv.  [English  inclinatory ; 

m-cig,-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  mclamatio,  from  in-  -ly  ]  In  an  inclined  manner;  obliquely;  with  in- 
clamo— to  cry  out,  to  call  upon  anyone.]  A  calling  clination  or  deviation, 
or  crying  out;  a  shout,  a  cry.  *  rr  •  ,•  , 

’  ,,  .  ..  t  in-elm  -3,-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  mclinat (ms),  pa.  par. 

B  •  A  now  read  their  throats  with  inclama.  of  inclino ;  English  adj.  suff.  -ora.]  Having  the 
tions.  Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Elijah  with  the  Baalites.  quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

In-clasp,  v.t.  [Enclasp.]  In-cllne',  *en-cline\  *in-clyne’,  v  i.&t.  [Fr. 

ln-clafi  -dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  =not,  and  Lat.  incliner,  from  Lat.  inclino— to  incline :  m=toward, 
claudens,  pr.  par.  of  claudo=  to  shut.]  and  clino=to  lean  ;  O.  Fr.  encliner;  Sp.  &  Port. 

Bot.:  Not  closing.  {Paxton.)  inclinar;  Ital.  inclinare.) 

In-clav'-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  in  =in,  and  clavatus ,  A.  Intransitive: 
pa.  par.  c>f  ctavo= to  fasten  with  a  nail;  clavus=  a  1.  Lit. :  T  >  deviate  from  any  direction  which  is 

nail.]  Set,  fixed  fast.  regarded  as  the  normal  one ;  to  lean,  to  bend  down, 

in-cl§.ve »  a.  [Lat.  m-=in,  and  clavus=a  nail.]  to  tend.  m  -  ,  , 

of?dov5aU?5nt*0^dSf  thepatrhts  pronene'ss,  or  inclination';3  to  feel  ‘‘a  wish^deeTre !  'Jr 

borders  of  ord°naries  d  *  1  °f  dlV1S1°D  °n  the  inclination  ;  to  be  favorably  disposed. 

In  -ole,  s.  [Inkle.]  B.  Transitive: 

.  In-Clem-en-gy,  S.  [Fr.  incUmence,  from  Lat.  f  To  ™to  deviate  from  a  line  or  direetion  •  to 

severe.]  gi\Q  an  inclin*tion  or  leaning  to ;  to  direct?  ’ 

ve r'i ty1  h ;irs hnes  s  roughnlss  hIot  *  ’  ky’  Se"  2.  To  bend  down,  to  bow,  to  stoop  ;  as,  to  incline 
e  y,  arsnness,  roughness,  rigor.  the  }ieatj  or  body  as  an  act  of  reverence  or  civility. 


“The  inclemency  of  the  late  pope  laboring  to  forestall 
him.” — Bp.  Hall:  Imprese  of  God,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Roughness,  severity,  storminess,  boisterous¬ 
ness. 

“Withstood  .  .  .  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.” — 
Swinburne:  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  44. 

In-clem  -ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. incle mens,  from 
m=not,  and  cfeme?is=kind,  clement;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
clemente .] 

1.  Not  clement;  without  clemency;  harsh,  cruel, 


ln  -§l-ta-tlve,  s.  [Eng.  incita(nt) ;  t  connective  unmerciful,  severe,  merciless 


and  suff.  -ive. J  A  provocative,  a  stimulant. 

In-glte',  v.  t.  [Fr.  inciter ,  from  Lat.  incito = to 
urge  forward:  tn-=in,  on,  and  c  it  o— to  urge;  Sp. 
incitar;  Ital.  incitare.)  To  stir  up  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to 
move  or  stimulate  to  action ;  to  spur  on ;  to  ani¬ 
mate,  to  instigate,  to  provoke,  to  prompt,  to  en¬ 
courage. 

“These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  iv.  499. 

I]  For  the  difference  between  to  incite  and  to  en¬ 
courage,  see  Encoukage  ;  for  that  between  to  incite 
and  to  excite,  see  Excite. 

In-glte  -ment,  s.  [En g.  incite;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  urging,  or  stimulating ;  the 
state  of  being  incited. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  moves  to  action  ;  a  stim¬ 
ulus,  an  incentive,  a  motive. 

“He  cuts  off  the  incitements  to  a  virtuous  ambition.” — 
Burke:  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

In-§It  -er,  s.  [Eng.  incit{e) ;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  incites  or  moves  to  action. 

“The  first  inciters,  beginners,  and  more  than  to  the 
third  part  actors  of  all  that  followed.” — Milton:  A  Free 
Commonwealth. 

In-9lt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Incite.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  or  stimulating  to 
action ;  incitement. 

In-glt'-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inciting;  -ly.)  In  an 
inciting  manner;  so  as  to  incite  or  stir  to  action. 

In-$I  -t5-,  pref.  [Lat.  incito—  to  set  in  rapid 
motion.]  [Etym.] 

incito-motor,  incito-motory,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  that  function  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  an  impression  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  a  center  so  as  to  produce  contraction 
of  a  muscle  ;  the  opposite  of  excito-motor  (q.  v.). 

*In-9iv  -II,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incivilis .]  Rude, 
impolite,  unpolished. 

In-9l-vIl'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incivility .] 

1.  A  state  of  rudeness  or  ignorance,  or  want  of 
civilization. 

“Brought  from  their  idolatry,  bloody  sacrifices,  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  incivility,  to  the  worshiping  of  the  true  God.” 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Voyage  for  Guiana. 


2.  Rough,  severe,  boisterous,  stormy ;  severely 
cold. 

“The  inclement  and  the  perilous  days.’* 

Wordsworth:  Excursioti,  bk.  i. 

In-Clem -ent-ljf,  adv.  [English  inclement;  -ly.) 
In  an  inclement  manner ;  roughly,  sharply,  harshly. 

In  clln  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inclinabilis,  from  in¬ 
clino— to  bend  :  m=in,  toward,  and  clino—  to  lean; 
Sp.  inclinable;  Ital.  inclinabile.) 

1.  Having  a  tendency;  leaning,  tending. 

2.  Having  a  propensity  or  inclination  of  will  or 
feelings  ;  inclined,  disposed,  willing. 

“ Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  742. 


II.  Fig. :  To  dispose,  to  turn  ;  to  give  a  tendency, 
propensity,  or  inclination  to. 

In -cllne,  s.  [Incline,  v.]  An  inclination;  an 
inclined  plane;  an  ascent  or  descent,  as  in  a  road; 
a  gradient. 

In-cllned',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Incline,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Orel.  Lang. :  Deviating  from  the  normal  line  or 
direction;  having  a  tendency;  disposed.  {Lit.  & 

fig-) 

II.  Bot. :  Bent  out  of  a  perpendicular  direction, 
or  into  a  curve  with  the  convex  side  uppermost. 

inclined  elevator,  s.  A  moving  stairway.  This 
recent  innovation  is  a  compromise  between  a  stair¬ 
way  and  an  ordinary  passenger  elevator.  It  con¬ 
sists  practically  of  a  moving  band,  to  which  are 
attached  a  number  of  hardwood  slats,  ridged  with 
rubber.  These  give  a  comfortable  footing  for  the 
passengers,  who  step  on  the  moving  band  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  take  hold  of  a  moving 
handrail,  and  are  carried  up  to  the  landing,  where 
the  stepping  off  is  perfectly  easy  and  absolutely 
safe.  When  fully  loaded,  the  elevator  carries 


In-ClIn  -?L-ble-ness,  s.  {Eng.  inclinable;  -ness.]  thirty-seven  persons  in  one  minute  or  2,220  in  one 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inclinable;  inclina-  hour.  The  inclined  elevator  is  safe  and  noiseless; 


tion. 

“Her  inclinableness  to  conform  to  the  late  establish¬ 
ment  of  it.” — Strype:  Memorials;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1551.) 

In-clln-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inclinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  inclino=to  bend,  to  incline  ;  Sp.  inclina- 
cion;  Ital.  inclinazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  inclining  or  bending ;  as,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  head. 

(2)  A  tendency  toward  any  point;  a  deviation 
from  any  direction  or  position  regarded  as  the  nor-  power  acting  parallel  to 

one.  the  plane  A  B,  then  the 

“A  pleasant  arbor,  not  by  art  power  and  the  weight  are 

But  by  the  trees’  own  inclination  made.”  in  equilibrio,  if  the  power 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  44.  bo  to  the  weight  as  the 

2.  Figuratively :  height  of  the  plane  to  its 

(1)  A  leaning  or  bent  of  the  mind  or  will ;  tend-  iength.  The  velocity  ac- 

_  nmaliTri+v  rvr  nmnon  cifv  •  n  Ha-  _ .* _ l  * 


it  requires  no  attendant  to  run  it ;  it  may  be  started 
or  stopped  at  either  end  by  pressing  a  button  ;  it  is 
always  ready  for  use,  and  consumes  power  only  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers  elevated. 

“Among  recent  applications  of  electric  motors  is  one 
to  an  inclined  elevator,  which  has  been  installed  in  a  New 
York  department  store.” — Chicago  Record,  July  23,  1898. 

inclined-plane,  s. 

Physics:  One  of  the  mechanical  powers.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plane,  inclined  obliquely  to  the  horizon. 
If  A  b  be  the  plane,  A  c  its  base,  B  c  its  height,  p  a 


ency,  disposition,  proclivity,  or  propensity;  a  de¬ 
sire. 

“New  situations  give  a  different  cast 
Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  440. 

*(2)  Natural  aptness. 

“The  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans  that  way.”— 
Addison. 

*(3)  A  person  for  whom  or  a  thing  for  which  one 
has  a  great  liking  or  preference. 

‘  ‘  Monsieur  Hoeft,  who  was  a  great  inclination  of  mine.” 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compass:  [Dip,  s.,  II.  1.] 

2.  Geom.  &  Math. :  The  mutual  approach,  tend- 


Inclined-plane. 


2.  Rudeness,  impoliteness ;  want  of  courtesy  or  ency,  or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines.  or  planes  to. 


civility ;  rudeness  of  manners. 

“I  had  been  treated  with  some  incivility.”— Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness,  impoliteness,  or  ill-breed¬ 
ing. 

In-9lV-Il-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
civilization  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  being  uncivilized; 
a  want  of  civilization  ;  barbarism. 

*In~9lv -H-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  incivil;  -ly.)  In  an 
incivil,  rude,  or  impolite  manner ;  with  incivility ; 
uncivilly. 


ward  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  ^ 
angle  where  they  meet,  or  where 
the  lines  of  their  direction  meet. 

This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  in¬ 
clination.  Thus  in  the  figure,  the  , 

angle  b  a  c  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  two 
lines  b  a,  c  A. 

“The  other  lying  at  an  inclination  of  twenty-three  and 
a  half  degrees.”  — Derham :  Astro-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Pharm.:  The  act  by  which  a  clear  liquor  is 
poured  off  from  some  faeces  or  sediment  by  only 
stooping  the  vessel ;  also  called  decantation. 


quired  by  a  body  descend¬ 
ing  an  inclined  plane  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  fallen 
perpendicularly  from  the  same  height.  The  in¬ 
clined-plane  is  used  for  the  descent  of  bodies  ;  also 
for  the  ascent,  by  vehicles,  &c.,  of  hills  far  too  steep 
to  be  directly  scaled  by  wheeled  carriages. 

Inclined-plane  wheels: 

Mach.:  A  name  for  Hooker’s  gearing. 

inclined-strata,  s.pl. 

Geol.:  Strata  which  dip  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizon. 

In-clln  -er,  s.  [Eng.  inclin{e);  -er.)  One  who 
or  that  which  inclines  ;  spec.,  an  inclined  dial. 

in-clln  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Incline,  v.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Falling  back  from  the  perpendicular. 
Similar  to  reclining,  but  in  a  greater  degree. 

In-clin-om  -et-er,  s.  [Eng.  incline;  o  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Eng.  meter.) 

1.  An  instrument  to  detect  the  inclination  or  dip, 
the  vertical  element  of  the  magnetic  force.  [Dip¬ 
ping-needle.] 

2.  [Battek-kule.] 

In-Clip',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  clip  (q.  v.).] 
To  embrace,  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

“  Whate’er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inctips, 

Is  thine.” — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 


b6il,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan-  -tion.  -sion  =  shun-  -tion. 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


incloister 
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mcombrous 


In-Cl<SiS'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  cloister 
[q.  v.).]  To  shut  up  in  a  cloister ;  to  inclose. 

“Incloisters  here  this  narrow  floor.” 

Lovelace:  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Filmer. 

In-clo§e',  v.  t.  [Enclose.] 

1.  To  shut  in,  to  shut  up ;  to  surround  or  confine 
on  all  sides ;  to  encompass ;  to  close  in  all  round. 

“Shall  one,  and  he  inclosed  within  your  wall, 

One  rash,  imprisoned  warrior  vanquish  all.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix. 

2.  To  fence  in ;  to  separate  from  common  ground 
by  a  fence. 

“There  are  cases  in  which  the  lord  may  inclose  and 
abridge  the  common.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  8. 

3.  To  put  into  or  cover  with  a  case,  wrapper,  or 
envelope ;  to  put  one  thing  inside  another  for  trans¬ 
mission  or  carriage. 

“I  now  dispatch  the  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty.” — Sir 
W.  Temple:  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington. 

*4.  To  harness ;  to  put  into  harness.  (Chapman.) 

In-clo§  -er,  s.  [Encloses.] 

In-clos'-ure,  en-clos'-ure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng. 
inclos(e) ;  -we.] 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing ;  specif.,  the  act  of  separat¬ 
ing  or  cutting  off  land  from  common  land  by  a 
fence. 

“There  are  many  difficulties  ...  in  noting  upon 
them,  which  has  led  to  many  enclosures  being  effected 
under  private  Acts  of  Parliament.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  in,  or  encom¬ 
passed. 

3.  That  which  is  inclosed;  a  space  of  ground  in¬ 
closed  or  fenced  in.  (Often  of  something,  as  a 
document,  check,  or  other  article  of  value,  sent 
inside  a  letter.) 

“The  two  fountains  .  .  .  rose  within  the  inclosure.’’ 
— Guardian ,  No.  173. 

*4.  That  which  incloses  or  shuts  in,  as  a  fence. 

“Breaking  our  inclosures  every  morn.” 

Broume:  Brit.  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  3. 

inclosure  acts,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law :  Numerous  acts  regulating  the  subject 
of  inclosures.  [Common,  C.  If.] 

inclosure  commissioners,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Laic:  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Inclosure  Acts. 

♦In-cloud  ,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Encloud 
(q.  v.). 

In-clude',  v.  t.  [Lat.  includo,  from  ?‘n-=in,  and 
claudo= to  shut;  Fr.  enclore;  Sp.  &  Port,  incluir ; 
Ital.  inchiudere.  ] 

1.  To  inclose,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  within,  to  con¬ 
tain,  to  hold. 

“Anchises  .  .  .  in  pleasant  vale  surveyeng  was 
The  soules  included  there.” 

Phaer:  Virgil’s  Mne.id,  vi. 

2.  To  comprise,  to  comprehend,  to  contain.  (Of 
material  and  immaterial  things.) 

“Whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon,  or  included 
the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne.” — Sir  W. 
Temple:  The  United  Provinces,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  terminate,  to  conclude. 

“We  will  include  all  jars  with  triumphs.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

^1  For  the  difference  between  to  include  and  to 
comprise,  see  Comprise. 

In-clfld  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Include.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Inclosed,  contained,  comprised, 
comprehended. 

2.  Bot.  (of  stamens,  styles,  dtc.) :  Not  projecting 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

In-clfid  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  include;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  included. 

In-clil'-SA,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  inclusus,  pa. 
par.  of  includo=to  shut  in.] 

Zodl. :  In  Cuvier’s  classification,  the  fifth  family 
of  Testaceous  Acephala.  It  consisted  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  with  a  double  tube  projecting  from  the 
gaping  shell.  It  included  Mya,  Solen,  Teredo,  &c. 

iH-Clff  -§ion,  s.  [Latin  inclusio,  from  inclusus, 
pa.  par.  of  includo= to  include  (a.  v.).]  The  act  of 
including,  comprising,  or  comprehending;  the  state 
of  being  included. 

“To  make  no  peace  without  the  inclusion  of  their 
allies.” — Temple:  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond  (1673). 

in-Clff  -Slve,  a.  [Fr.  inclusif,  from  Lat.  inclusus- 
pa.  par.  of  includo;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inclusivo .] 

1.  Including,  inclosing,  containing,  comprehend¬ 
ing,  encircling. 

“The  Persian,  zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  number;  com¬ 
prehending  the  stated  limits  or  extremes ;  is  from 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that  is,  all  the 
days  between  Tuesday  and  Sunday. 

*3.  Included,  contained. 

“Each  note  inclusive  melody  reveals.” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 

In-clff'-slve-ly,  adv.  [En g.  inclusive;  -ly.]  In 
an  inclusive  manner ;  so  as  to  include. 

“  From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  verse  inclusively.’’ — 
Bp.  Bull:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

in-Coa$li',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Encoach 
(q.  v.). 

♦In-co-act',  *In-co-act'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  incoactus, 
from  in-- not,  and  coactus,  pa.  par.  of  cogo= to  com¬ 
pel.]  Not  compelled  ;  not  under  compulsion  ;  uncon¬ 
strained. 

In-co-ag'-ti-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coagulable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  coagulation  or 
concretion. 

“The  remaining  and  incoagulable  putt  of  it.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  627. 

In-c6-g,-les'-9$n9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coalescence  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  coales¬ 
cence. 

*in-coct'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  incoctus,  from  tn-=not, 
and  coctus,  pa.  par.  of  coquo— to  cook.]  Not 
digested,  indigestible. 

in-CO-er-91-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 

coercible  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  cannot  be  coerced  or  com¬ 
pelled  ;  incapable  of  being  compelled  or  forced. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain 
gases,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  liquid  form 
by  any  amount  of  pressure. 

3.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  imponderable 
fluids — heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.— which  cannot 
be  confined  in  or  excluded  from  vessels  like  ordinary 
gases. 

*In-co  e^-Ist'-e^e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coexistence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  coexistent ;  non-association  of  existence. 

“  The  coexistence,  or  incoexistence  (if  I  may  so  say)  of 
different  ideas.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii.,  §  12. 

Incog'.,  a.  or  adv.  An  abbreviation  for  Incognito 
(q.v.). 

♦In-cog-It-A-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cogitability  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
cogitable,  or  incapable  of  being  made  the  object  of 
thought. 

In-cog  -It-a-ble,  *in-cog-yt-a-ble,  a.  [Latin 

incogitabilis,  from  in- = not,  and  cogito— to  think.] 
Not  cogitable ;  that  cannot  be  thought  of;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  made  the  object  of  thought. 

In-cog'-I-t9,n9e,  In-cog'-I-tan-9y,  s.  [Latin 

incogitantia  =  thoughtlessness,  from  in-  =  not,  and 
cogitantia  =  thought ;  cogito=  to  think.]  Want  of 
thought;  want  of  the  power  of  thinking. 

“The  stupid  and  merely  vegetable  state  of  incogitancy.’’ 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

*In-cog  -I-tant,  a.  [Lat.  incogitans,  from  in-= 
not,  and  cogitans,  pr.  par.  of  cogito  =  to  think.] 
Thoughtless  ;  not  thinking  ;  heedless. 

“The  bar  will  blush  at  this  most  incogitant  woodcock.” 
— Milton:  Colasterion. 

In-cog -I-tant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incogitant ;  - ly .] 
In  a  thoughtless  manner;  thoughtlessly;  without 
thought  or  consideration. 

“  I  do  not  incogitantly  speak  of  irregularities.” — Boyle: 
Works,  v.  217. 

In-cog'-I-ta-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
cogitative  (q.v.).]  Wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

“  Cogitative  and  incogitative  beings:  which  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are,  perhaps,  better  terms 
than  material  and  immaterial.” — Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x.,  §  9. 

In-cog-I-ta-tlv’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incogitativ(e) ; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incogitative ; 
want  of  thought  or  the  power  of  thinking. 

“God  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to  incogita- 
tiwity.” — Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  9. 

In-cog'-nl-ta,  s.  [Ital.]  [Incognito.]  A  female 
who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise ;  the  state  of  a 
female  who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise. 

In-cog’-nl-to,  a.  or  adv.  &  s.  [Ital.,  from  Latin 
ittcog,7w'f'us=unknown :  m-=not,  and  cognitus ,  pa. 
par.  of  cognosco= to  know.] 

A.  As  adj.  or  adv. :  Unknown  ;  in  disguise  or  con¬ 
cealment  ;  in  or  under  an  assumed  name  or  char¬ 
acter. 

“A  Jew  may  travel  incognito  from  Perpignan  to  Lis¬ 
bon.” — Swinburne:  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  9. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  unknown,  in  disguise,  or  under  air 

assumed  name  or  character.  ... 

2.  The  state  of  being  unknown  or  in  disguise ;  the- 
assumption  of  an  assumed  name  or  character ;  as,. 
He  preserved  his  incognito. 

In-cog -nlz-gt-ble,  *In-cog'-nI§-A-ble,  adj „ 
Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cognizable  (q.  v.).]  Not  cog¬ 
nizable;  incapable  of  being  known,  recognized,  or 
distinguished ;  incapable  of  being  explored  or  in¬ 
vestigated. 

“Ah!  let  us  make  no  claim 
On  life’s  incognisable  sea, 

To  too  exaot  a  steering  of  our  way.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Human  Life. 

In-cog  -nlz-gtnce,  *In-cog'-nI§-an9e,  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cognizance  (q.v.).]  A  failure  to 
know,  recognize,  or  understand. 

In-cog-nos-ql-bll-l-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  incognoscible ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incognoscible. 
(Southey :  The  Doctor,  interchap.  xix.) 

In-cog-nos'-9l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cognoscible  (q.v.).]  Not  cognoscible incapable 
of  being  known,  comprehended,  or  distinguished; 
incognizable.  (Southey:  The  Doctor,  interchap.  xx.) 

In-c6-her'-en9e,  In-c6-her'-en-9y,  s.  [French. 
incoherence,  from  Lat.  in-= not,  and  cohcerens=co- 
hering.  [Coherent.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  incoherent;  want  or 
absence  of  cohesion  or  adherence ;  looseness  or 
unconnected  state  of  material  parts,  as  in  a 
powder. 

“The  smallness  and  incoherence  of  the  parts  do  make 
them  easy  to  put  into  motion.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  388. 

2.  Want  of  coherence  or  connection  in  ideas,  lan¬ 
guage,  &c. ;  incongruity  ;  inconsequence  ;  inconsist¬ 
ency  ;  want  of  agreement  or  connection  of  parts,  as 
of  an  argument,  a  principle,  &c. 

“There  is  an  incoherency  in  their  words  now.” — Bun- 
yan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  An  incoherent,  inconsistent,  or  disconnected 
statement. 

“Their  crude  incoherencies,  saucy  familiarities  with- 
God,  and  nauseous  tautologies.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  1. 

In-co-her  -ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in,-=not,  and 
cohcerens— cohering,  pr.  par.  of  colicereo=  to  stick: 
together ;  Ital.  incoerente ;  Sp.  incoherente .]  [Co¬ 
herent.] 

1.  Wanting  cohesion  of  parts;  loose;  discon¬ 
nected,  as  the  particles  of  a  powder. 

“The  dash  of  the  waves  has  destroyed  large  tracts  of 
land  where  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  soft  and  incoherent' 
materials.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Wanting  in  coherence  or  connection ;  inconse- 

uential ;  inconsistent;  wanting  in  agreement  or 

ependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 

“And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 

All  incoherent  as  they  were.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  vi. 

*In-c6-her-ent-If -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  incoherent,  and; 
Lat.  facio—  to  make.]  Causing  incoherence.  (Cole¬ 
ridge.) 

In-co-her -ent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  incoherent;  -ly. T 
In  an  incoherent  manner ;  without  coherence  of' 
parts. 

“A  little  too  incoherently  to  be  rightly  understood.” — 
Guardian,  No.  66. 

In-co-her -ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incoherent ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incoherent;  want  of 
coherence ;  incoherence. 

♦In-cd-her'-Ing,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
cohering .]  Not  cohering;  wanting  cohesion  of 
parts. 

“  They  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  lax  inco. 
hering  earth.”—  Der ham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii 

♦In-co-In -9l-den9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coincidence  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  coinci¬ 
dence  or  agreement. 

In-co-In-cI-dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  coinci¬ 
dent  (q.v.).]  Not  coincident  or  coinciding;  not 
agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

♦In-co-lum -I-ty,  s.  [Latin  incolumitas,  from. 
i nc o lu mis = s  a  f  e .  ]  Safety,  security. 

“The  incolumity  and  welfare  of  a  country.” — Howel: 
Letters. 

*In-com-hIne',  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com¬ 
bine  (q.v.).]  To  refuse  to  combine  together;  to- 
disagree;  to  differ. 

“Two  incoherent  and  incombining  dispositions.” — Mil- 
ton:  Doct.  and  Discip.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*in-com-brous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
cumbrous  (q.v.).]  Cumbrous, cumbersome. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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In-com-bus-tl-bll'-l-tf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  combustibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incombustible. 

“The  stone  in  the  Apennines  is  remarkable  for  its 
shining  quality,  and  the  amianthus  for  its  incombusti¬ 
bility." — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

In-c5m-bus'-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
combitstible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  consumed  by 
fire  ;  incapable  of  being  burnt,  decomposed,  or  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire. 

“  The  lean  and  incombustible  corpuscles  of  air.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  103. 

In-com-biis'-tl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incombusti¬ 
ble  ;  -ness.]  The  same  as  Incombustibility  (q.  v.).] 
In-com-biis-tl-bly,  adv.  [English  incombus¬ 
tible);  - ly .]  In  an  incombustible  manner;  so  as 
to  resist  combustion. 

in  -come,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  come  (q.v.).] 

*1.  A  coming  in;  an  entrance. 

“At  mine  income  I  lowted  lowed' 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  6. 

*2.  The  coming  in,  the  accomplishment,  the  ful¬ 
fillment. 

“Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  334. 

3.  That  gain  which  a  person  derives  from  his 
labor,  business,  profession,  or  property  of  any  kind ; 
the  annual  receipts  of  any  person  or  corporation ; 
the  receipts  or  emoluments  regularly  accruing  from 
an  office  or  property. 

“Friend  Jerkin  had  an  income  clear, 

Some  fifteen  pounds,  or  more,  a  year.” 

Lloyd:  Spirit  of  Contradiction. 

4.  A  disease  affecting  any  part  of  the  body,  which 
has  no  known  or  apparent  cause,  as  distinguished 
from  a  disease  induced  by  accident  or  contagion. 
(Scotch.) 

*5.  Inspiration. 

“A  lowly-minded  Christian  talks  of  no  immediate  in¬ 
tomes  or  communications.” — Glanvill:  Sermon  L 

income-tax,  s. 

1.  Polit.  Econ. :  A  tax,  for  State  purposes,  upon  a 
person’s  income. 

In  -cbm-er,  s.  [Eng.  incom(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  comes  in  ;  one  who  succeeds  another, 
as  a  tenant  of  a  house,  business,  &c. 

*2.  One  who  is  resident  in  a  place,  but  is  not  a 
native. 

3.  One  who  enters  a  company,  society,  or  meet¬ 
ing. 

In'-com-Ihg,  *in  com-ming,  a.  &  s.  [Pref  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  coming  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  in  or  entering  into  possession,  as  a 
tenant,  &c. 

2.  Coming  in  or  accruing,  as  the  produce  or  result 
of  labor,  business,  property,  &c. 

“The  farmer  should  have  a  full  incoming  profit  on  the 
product  of  his  labor.” — Burke :  On  Scarcity. 

3.  Ensuing,  following;  as,  the  incoming  week. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  coming  in  or  entering ;  an  entrance. 

“  Hee  at  his  first  incomming  charged  his  speare 

At  him.”  Spenser .  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  40. 

2.  That  which  comes  in  ;  income,  gain,  revenue. 

*In  com  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  comity 

(q.  v.).]  Want  of  comity  or  courtesy  ;  incivility, 
rudeness. 

In-com-mens-n-ra-bll-i-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  incom¬ 
mensurable;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommensurable . 

“Aristotle  mentions  the  incommensurability  of  the 
diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  side.” — Reid:  On  the  Intell. 
Powers,  ess.  6,  ch.  vii. 

In-c6m-mens-u-rg.-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  commensurable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are 
incommensurable  with  respect  to  each  other,  when 
they  have  not  a  common  unit— that  is,  when  there 
is  no  quantity  of  the  same  kind  so  small  that  it  is 
contained  in  both  an  exactnumber  of  times.  Thus 
the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square  are  incommensu¬ 
rable,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  if  we  depote  the 
side  of  the  square  by  1,  the  diagonal  will  be  denoted 
byV2;  but  V  2  is  incommensurable  with  1,  because 
the  square  root  of  an  imperfect  square  cannot  be 
expressed  in  exact  terms  of  1. 

“The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  proposition  of 
Euclid’s  tenth  book  proves  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a 
square  to  be  incommensurable.”— -Boyle:  Works,  iv.  418. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  two  or  more  quantities  which 
are  incommensurable. 

in-c6m-mens'-il-r3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incom¬ 
mensurable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommensurable ;  incommensurability. 

“The  incommensurableness  of  the  side  and  diagonal  of 
a  square.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  468. 


In-c6m-mens  -u-ra-bl^,  adv.  [English  incom¬ 
mensurable)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incommensurable  man¬ 
ner. 

In-c6m-mens'-u-rg,te,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  commensurate  (q.  v-).] 

1.  Not  commensurate ;  not  admitting  of  a  common 
measure ;  incommensurable. 

“  Though  the  less  space  be  incommensurate  to  the 
greater.”—  Holden:  On  Time. 

2.  Not  adequate  or  sufficient;  not  of  adequate  or 
equal  measure ;  inadequate. 

“  His  improvement  grows  continually  more  incommens¬ 
urate  to  his  life.” — Rambler,  Ho.  127. 

In-c6m-mens’-u-re.te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incom¬ 
mensurate;  -ly. J  In  an  incommensurate  manner; 
not  in  equal  or  due  measure  or  proportion. 

In-com-mens'-ti-rate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incommens¬ 
urate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
commensurate. 

ln-com-mls  -ql-ble,  a  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Lat.  com- 
=con-=with,  and  Eng.  miscible  (q.  v.).]  That  can¬ 
not  be  commixed  or  mixed  together. 

In-com-mlx'-tyre,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
commixture  (q.  v.).]  A  state  of  not  being  mixed  or 
mingled ;  a  state  of  separation. 

“In  what  parity  and  incommixture  the  language  of  that 
people  stood.” — Browne:  Miscellanies,  tract  viii. 

*In-Com'-mo-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  incommodatus, 
pa.  par.  of  incommodo,  from  incommodus= incon¬ 
venient:  in=not,  and  conimodMS=convenient.]  To 
incommode,  to  inconvenience. 

“  Incommodated  with  a  troubled  and  abated  instru¬ 
ment.” — Bp.  Hall:  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Carbery. 

*In-com-mo-da'-tion,  s.  [Incommodate.]  A 
state  of  being  incommoded  or  inconvenienced. 

In-com-mode’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  incommoder,  from 
Lat.  incommodo,  from  incommodus.]  [Incommo¬ 
date.]  To  cause  trouble  or  inconvenience  to;  to 
hinder,  to  trouble,  to  disquiet,  to  embarrass,  to 
wrong, .to  discommode,  to  inconvenience. 

“They  .  .  .  would  have  poisoned,  starved,  or  greatly 
incommoded  one  another.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*In-com-mode  ,  s.  [Incommode,  v.]  That  which 
incommodes ;  an  inconvenience  ;  embarrassment, 
hindrance,  obstruction. 

“In  avoiding  sundry  incommodes  and  inconveniences 
that  might  follow  thereof.” — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1518). 

Hn-com-mode-ment,  s.  [English  incommode; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  incommoding ;  the  state  of  being 
incommoded. 

In-com-mo'-dl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incommodus.]  Not 
commodious ;  that  incommodes  or  inconveniences ; 
inconvenient,  embarrassing,  annoying. 

“Horribly  cumbersome  and  incommodious .” — Cowley: 
Essays;  Of  Greatness. 

In-cbm-mo  -dl-OUS-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  incommodi¬ 
ous;  -ly.]  In  an  incommodious,  inconvenient,  or 
embarrassing  manner ;  inconveniently. 

“  Long  time  elapsed  or  e’er  our  rugged  sires 
Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 

And  ill  at  ease.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  69. 

In-com-mo'-dl-ous-ness,  s.  [ Eng.  incommodi¬ 
ous:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incom¬ 
modious  ;  inconvenience,  incommodity. 

“Diseases,  disorders,  and  the  incommodiousness  of 
external  nature,  are  inconsistent  with  happiness.”— Bur¬ 
net:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

In-c6m-mod’-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incommodiU,  from 
Latin  incommoditatem,  accus.  of  incommoditas, 
from  incommodus— inconvenient.]  Inconvenience, 
trouble. 

“Had  I  not  found  incommodity  there,  I  had  not  forsaken 
it  at  all.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

In-com-mun-I-C5L-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Prefix  m- ( 2), 
and  Eng.  communicability  (q.  v.)  .]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incommunicable. 

“  The  incommunicability  of  this  peace  with  many  of  his 
church.” — Hales:  Remains,  p.  181. 

In  c6m-mu'-nl-ca,-ble,  adj.  [Fr.]  [Communi- 

°^?IThat  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted  to,  or 
shared  with  another. 

“Such  glooms  immerse 
That  incommunicable  sight.” 

Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  50. 

2.  That  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted,  or 
told  to  another. 

“  The  infiniteness  of  his  duration  is  .  .  .  incommu¬ 

nicable  to  any  created  being.”— Hale;  Orig.  of  Mankind, 
p.  117. 

*3.  Incommunicative ;  not  inclined  to  communi¬ 
cate  information  to  others.  (Southey .) 

ln-Com-mun’-i-CA-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incommu¬ 
nicable;  -ness.]  The  same  as  Incommunicability 
(ff-v.).  


In-c6m-mun  -I-C?L-bl3f,  adv.  [Eng.  incommuni¬ 
cable)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incommunicable  manner ;  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  communicated  or  imparted. 

“  To  annihilate  is  ...  as  incommunicably  the  effect 
of  a  power  divine,  and  above  nature,  as  is  creation  itself.” 
— Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

In-com-mun'  I-cat-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 

communicat(e) ;  -ing.]  Having  no  communication 
or  intercourse  with  each  other. 

“  The  administration  was  by  several  incommunicating 
hands.” — Hale:  Common  Law. 

In-c6m-mun-I-cat-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  communicative  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  communicative ;  not  free  or  ready  to  com¬ 
municate  or  impart  to  others. 

2.  Not  disposed  to  hold  intercourse,  communion, 
or  fellowship  with  others ;  reserved. 

In-com-mun -i-cat-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incom¬ 
municative  ;  -ly .]  In  an  incommunicative  manner. 

In-com-mun'-I-cat-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incom¬ 
municative;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommunicative ;  reserve. 

In-c6m-mut-3,-bIl'-I-tjr,  s.  [English  incommut. 
able ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incommut¬ 
able. 

In-com-mut '- Able ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
commutable  (q.  v.).]  Not  commutable ;  that  cannot 
be  exchanged  with  another. 

in  com-  mut  -a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  incommut¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incom¬ 
mutable  ;  incommutability. 

ln-com-mut -A-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incommutable)  ,* 
-ly.]  In  an  incommutable  manner ;  without  recip¬ 
rocal  change. 

In-com-pact',  *In-com-pact-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  compact,  compacted,  (q.  v.).j  Not 
compact ;  not  having  the  parts  joined  together ;  not 
solid. 

“The  other  four  elements  might  be  variously  blended, 
but  would  remain  incompacted.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  546. 

In-com  -pAr-a-ble,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  incom- 

parabilis;  Sp.  incomparable ;  Ital.  incomparabile.] 
Not  comparable ;  excellent  above  compare  ;  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  comparison  with  others ;  unequaled, 
peerless. 

“His  excellent  majesty  and  incomparable  nature.” — 
Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

In-com’-pAr-A-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incomparable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incomparable; 
excellence  beyond  comparison. 

In-c6m  -pg,r-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incomparable ) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  incomparable  manner  or  degree ;  be¬ 
yond  comparison  or  competition. 

“  He  was,  for  example,  an  incomparably  better  adminis¬ 
trator  than  Torrington.” — Macaulorj:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

ln-com-pared',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com¬ 
pared  (q.v.).]  Beyond  compare;  incomparable, 
matchless. 

“  That  Mantuane  poet’s  incompared  spirit.” 

Spenser:  To  Sir  F.  Walsingham. 

In-com-pass,  v.  t.  [Encompass.] 

In-com-pas  -sion,  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  English  compassion  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  com¬ 
passion  or  pity. 

“We  are  full  of  incompassion.” — Saunderson:  Serm. 
In-com-pas  -sion-Ate  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Pref. 
in- ( 2),  and  Eng.  compassionate  (q.v.).]  Without 
compassion  ;  void  of  pity  or  tenderness. 

In-com-pas-sion-Ate-ljf  (sion  as  shon),  adv . 
[English  incomp assionate ,  -ly.]  In  an  incompas 
sionate  manner ;  without  pity  or  compassion. 

In-com-pas -sion-ate-ness  (sion  as  shon),  s. 
[Eng.  incomp  assionate ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incompassionate ;  want  of  compassion  or 
pity. 

In-com-pat-I-bll-I-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  incompatibility , 
from  incompatible;  Sp.  incompatibilidad ;  Ital. 
incompatibilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
compatible  ;  inconsistency. 

“The  incompatibility  or  agreeableness  of  incidents.” — 
Burke:  Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

In-com-pat  -I-ble,  *In-com-pet'-I-ble,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.]  [Compatible.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Inconsistent  with  something  else, 
or  between  themselves ;  incapable  of  harmonizing 
or  subsisting  with  something  else  ;  incongruous. 

“That  a  belief  in  creation  is  incompatible  with  a  phi- 
losophy  of  the  Absolute  was  clearly  seen  by  Fichte.” — 

G.  Mansel:  Bampton  Lectures,  ii.  (Note  22.) 

If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to,  now  only  by 

with. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  [Incomp atible-tekms.J 

2.  Fharm. ;  A  term  used  of  medicines  not  suitable 
to  be  prescribed  together,  because  one  would  coun¬ 
teract  the  effect  of  the  other. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
,-cian,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  t&is; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus-  -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  b$l,  del. 
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B.  Assubst.:  One  of  two  or  more  things  which  in-com-pli  -unt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Enghs 
cannot  co-exist:  specif.,  in  chemistry,  one  of  two  compliant  (q.  v.).]  Not  compliant;  indisposed  or 
or  more  salts  or  other  substances  which  cannot  be  refusing  to  yield  to  solicitation  or  request ;  mtract- 
united  in  solution  without  decomposition  or  chem-  able. 


ical  change, 
incompatible-terms,  s.  pi. 

Logic :  Terms  which  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  subject. 

In-com-pat'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incompatible ; 


We  find  three  incompliant  prelates  more  this  year 
under  confinement.” — Strype:  Memorials  (an.  1550). 

In-com-pli  -?mt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incompliant; 
-ly.]  In  an  incompliant  manner;  not  compliantly. 
*In-c6m-port'-U-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


^ess.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incompatible ;  comportable\  intolerable.  ( North ;  Examen ,  p.  39.) 
incompatibility.  *  J  „ 

*In-com-po§ed’,  a.  [Pref.  m-  (2),  and  Eng.  com- 


“The  incompatibleness  of  space  and  spirit.” — Law:  En‘ 
quiry,  ch.  iv. 

in-c6m-pat'-I-bl$f,  adv.  [Eng.  incompatible) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  incompatible  manner;  inconsistently. 

*In-c6m-pen  -sgi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compensable  (q.  v.).]  Not  compensable;  incapable 
of  being  compensated. 

In-com’-pe-ten§e,  in-com -pe-ten-9^,  s.  [Fr. 

incompetence ;  Sp.  incompetencia.] 

I.  Ord-  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 


competent;  want  of  competence,  qualification,  or  simple. 


posed  (q.  v.).]  Put  out  of  order;  disturbed,  dis¬ 
composed,  disquieted. 

“The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 

Which  incomposed  he  shakes.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  491. 

*ln-Com-po§ -ed-ness,  s.  [English  incomposed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incomposed. 

m-COm'-po§-lte,  a.  [Pref. in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com¬ 
posite  (q.  v.).]  Not  composite;  not  compound; 


adequate  ability ;  incapacity,  inadequacy ;  inability 
physical,  moral,  or  intellectual. 

“And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
,  Could  do  them  wrong.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Want  of  legal  fitness  to  be  heard  as  a  witness 
in  a  trial  in  court,  or  to  sit  as  a  juror,  or  to  enter 
into  any  legal  contract ;  legal  disqualification. 

2.  Want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  a  judge  to 
hear  or  take  cognizance  of  a  case  brought  before 
him. 

In-com'-pe-tent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incompe- 
tens;  Ger.  inkompetent;  Sp.  &  ltal.  incompetente.] 

1.  Not  competent;  lacking  adequate  power, 
means,  capacity,  or  qualifications  to  perform  any 
act  or  duties  ;  incapable,  unfit. 

“ Incompetent  as  he  was,  he  bore  a  commission  which 
gave  him  military  rank  in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Wanting  legal  or  constitutional  fitness  or  quali¬ 
fication;  not  permissible,  not  admissible;  as,  an 
incompetent  witness,  an  incompetent  defense. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient. 

‘By  this  means  all  the  motion  in  the  universe  must 


The  same  as  Prime- 


incomposite-number,  s. 

NUMBER  (q.  V.).  . 

*In-Com-pos-sI-biT-I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compossibility  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incompossiole ;  incapability  of  joint  exist¬ 
ence  ;  inconsistency  with  something. 

“The  incompossibility  of  infinitude  with  multitude.”— 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind  p.  109. 

*In-COm-pos-sI-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compossible  (q.  v.).l  Incapable  of  joint  existence ; 
not  possible  together ;  inconsistent,  incompatible. 

“  By  an  actual  attendance  to  things  incompossible." — 
Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*In-c6m-pre-hense',  a.  [Lat.  m-=not,  and  com- 
prehensus,  pa.  par.  of  comprehendo—  to  understand.] 
Incomprehensible.  ( Marston .) 

In-com-pre-hen-sl-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incompre¬ 
hensibility,  from  incomprehensible. ]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incomprehensible,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  intellect ;  inconceivableness. 

“Alleging  incomprehensibility’  for  one  of  its  proper¬ 
ties.” — Law:  Enquiry;  Of  Space,  ch.  i. 

in-com-pre-hen’-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [Comprehen- 


incondensible 

In-c§n-ceal'-3,-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  ana  nn». 
concealable  ( q.  v. ) .]  N ot  concealable ;  that  cannot 
be  concealed ;  incapable  of  concealment. 

“The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption.  — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 

In-c6n-9eiv-3.-bIl'-I-t#,  s.  [Eng.  inconceivable ' 
-ity.]  The  same  as  Inoonceiv  ableness  (q.  v.). 

In-Con-9eiv -?t-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
conceivable  (q.  v.).]  Not  conceivable  ;  incompre¬ 
hensible  ;  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mma, 
incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  intellect 
or  according  to  known  principles  or  agencies. 

“Agents  that  are  not  only  invisible  but  inconceivable. 

. — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  278. 

In-con-9eiv  -a-hle-ness, *.  [Eng.  inconceivable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconceivable ; 
incomprehensibility. 

“  The  unaccountableness  and  inconceivableness  of  other 
gospel-doctrines.” — Sharp:  Semrions,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  lo. 

In-Con-9eiV-a-t>ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconceivable) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  inconceivable  manner  or  degree ;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  beyond  human  comprehension. 

“  This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 
Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim.”  ^ 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  IV. 

*In-Con-9ep'-tI-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- { 2),  and  Eng. 
conceptible  (q.  v.).]  Not  conceptible  in  the  mind. ; 
not  conceivable  ;  inconceivable  ;  incomprehensible. 

“  It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man  that  hath  stood 
the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruption, 
should  after  be  corrupted.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind, 
p.  86. 

*In-c6n-9ern  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concerning .]  Notof  concern ;  trivial ;  unimportant. 

*In-Con  -9lnn,  a.  [Lat.  inconcinnus .]  Unsuit¬ 
able  ;  incongruous. 

“  Tnconcinn  moleculse — i.  e.,  atoms  of  different  magni¬ 
tude  and  figures.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  16. 

in-c6n-9ln  -ni-ty,  s.  [Lat.  inconcinnitas,  from 
inconcinnus .]  W ant  of  conciuuity  ;  unsuitableness ; 
incongruousness. 

[Lat.  inconcinnus .]  Un¬ 
disagreeable  to  the  ear ; 


proceed  from  external  impulse  alone — an  incompetent  gjBLE.  1 

cause  for  the  formation  of  a  world.”— Bentley.  (Todd.)  j  Impossible  to  be  contained  within  limits. 


In-com’-pe-tent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  incompetent ; 
- ly .]  In  an  incompetent  manner;  inadequately, 
insufficiently. 

In-com-pet-I-ble,  a.  [Incompatible.] 

ln-Com-ple'-tEe,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,nomin.  fem.pl.  of 
incompletus=incomp\ete :  in-— not,  and  completus= 
complete  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Apetalous  plants,  a  sub-class  of  Exogens. 
(Lindl'ey :  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.) 

In-com-plete  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com¬ 
plete  (q.  v.).]  Not  complete,  not  finished,  not  per¬ 
fect  ;  imperfect. 

“The  measures  of  his  government  must  become  dis¬ 
jointed  and  incomplete ." — Blair>  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  14. 

incomplete-equation,  s 

Math. :  An  equation,  some  of  whose  terms  are 


“  Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  20. 

2.  Impossible  to  be  comprehended,  conceived,  or 
understood ;  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ; 
inconceivable. 

in-com-pre-ben-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incom¬ 
prehensible  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incomprehensible ;  incomprehensibility. 

“ Incomprehensibleness  of  the  joys  of  another  world.” — 
Stilling  fleet :  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

In-com-pre-hen-Si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incompre¬ 
hensible)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incomprehensible  manner 
or  degree ;  inconceivably. 

In-com-pre-hen-sion,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
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wanting;  or  an  equation  in  which  the  co-efficient  Eng.  comprehension  (q.v.).]  Want  ot  compretien- 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of  the  unknown  sion  or  understanding. 


quantity  is  equal  to  0, 

incomplete-flower,  s. 

Bot.  (of  a  flower) :  Destitute  of  calyx,  corolla,  or 
of  both. 

In-com-plete  -ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incomplete ;  -ly.] 
In  an  incomplete  manner;  imperfectly. 

“  When  one  was  accused  of  any  crime  which  was  proved 
incompletely." — Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1522). 

In-com-plete -ness,  s.  [Eng.  incomplete ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incomplete ;  incom¬ 
pletion,  imperfectness. 

“The  incompleteness  of  the  theory  of  cold.” — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  499. 

In-com-ple'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
completion  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  completion  or  com¬ 
pleteness  ;  incompleteness. 

In-com’-plex,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  com¬ 
plex  (q.  v.).J  Not  complex,  simple. 

“  The  ear  is  in  birds  the  most  simple  and  incomplex  ot 
any  animal’s  ear.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  ii.  (Note  4.) 

In-com-pli  -9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 


compilable  (q.  v.) .]  Not  disposed  to  comply;  not  l^hleoXi^  compressed  by  Tqreei^T  leSs 
compliant,  incompliant.  space  or  compass  ;  resisting  compression 


*in-con-9ln'-nous,  a. 
suitable ;  incongruous ; 
discordant. 

*in-con-clfid  -ent,  a 


“The  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof  that  breedeth 
these  mazes  and  incomprehensions .” — Bacon:  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

In-com-pre-hen'-slve,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  comprehensive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  comprehensive  ;  limited;  not  extensive. 

2.  Not  confined;  unlimited. 

“Wisdom  dwells  replete, 
Incomprehensive  through  his  sacred  seat.” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iii. 

In-com-pre-hen  -slve-ly,  adv [Eng.  incom¬ 
prehensive;  -ly.]  Not  comprehensively;  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  manner  or  degree. 

In-com-pre-hen'-slve  ness,  s.  [Eng.  incompre¬ 
hensive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
comprehensive. 

In-Com-pres-sI-bll-I-tjL  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compressibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incompressible  or  of  being  incapable  of 
compression ;  incapacity  to  be  compressed. 

In-com-pres  -sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compressible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  compressed; 


In-c6m-pll’-?m9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
compliance  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompliant;  refusal  or  failure  to  comply  ;  unyield¬ 
ing,  impracticable,  or  intractable  temper. 

“Caused  by  the  incompliance  of  such  as  opposed  the 
rights. ’ ’  — Strype :  Life  of  Parker  (an.  1565) 


In-com-pres  -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incompres¬ 
sible;  -wess.J  The  same  as  Incompressibility  (q.v.). 

In-com-put  -gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
computable  (q.v.).]  Not  computable;  incapable  of 
being  computed,  reckoned,  or  calculated. 


[Lat.  in,-=not,  and  con- 
cludens j  pr.  par.  of  concludo= to  conclude.]  Not 
conclusive  ;  inferring  no  consequence. 

“The  depositions  of  witnesses  themselves,  as  being 
false,  various,  contrariant,  single,  inconc Indent. ” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

*In-con-clfid'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concluding.]  Inferring  no  consequence. 

In-con-clfi'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conclusive  (q.  v.).]  Not  conclusive;  not  conclud¬ 
ing,  closing,  or  settling  a  point  in  debate  or  a  doubt¬ 
ful  question  ;  producing  no  conclusion  ;  not  exhib¬ 
iting  or  containing  cogent  evidence. 

“In  an  age  of  contemporary  registration,  the  accounts 
are  obscure  and  inconclusive." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom. 
Hist.  (1855),  ii.  318. 

in-con-clvl'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconclusive; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

In-con-clfi'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconclusive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconclusive. 

*in-con-coct',  *In-con-coct -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  concoct,  concocted  (q.v.).]  Not  con¬ 
cocted  ;  not  matured  or  ripened  ;  immature. 

“  It  is  al  l  that  while  crude  and  inconcoct.” — Bacon :  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  §  838. 

*m-c6n-coc’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concoction  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being  inconcoct, 
immatured,  or  unripe ;  immaturity. 

“Inconcoction,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  838. 

*In-Con'-crete,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
crete.]  Not  concrete  ;  abstract.  ( Andrews :  Ser¬ 
mons,  i.  88.) 

In-con-cur'-rlng,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
concurring  (q.  v.).]  Not  concurring  ;  not  in  agree¬ 
ment. 

“They  derive  effects  not  only  from  inconcurring  causes, 
but  things  devoid  of  all  efficiency.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

In-con-cus  -sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and  con- 
cussibilis=that  can  be  shaken  ;  concussibie  (q.  v.).] 
Not  concussibie  ;  incapable  of  being  shaken. 

In-con-den-sgL-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incondensable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incondensable. 

In-con-den'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
condensable  (q.v.).]  Not  condensable;  incapable 
of  being  condensed  or  made  more  dense  or  compact. 

In-con-den-sI-bH'-I-ty,  s.  [Incondensability.] 
In-con-den'-sl-ble,  a.  [Incondensable.] 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


incondite 


In  con -dlte,  a.  [Latin  inconditus,  from  in-= 
not,  and  conditus,  pa.  par.  of  condo—  to  store  up,  to 
lay  together:  co?t-=cit?n.=with,  and  do= to  give,  to 
place.]  Irregular,  disarranged,  confused,  disor¬ 
dered,  ill -composed,  rude. 

“Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhirnes.”  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

*ln:Con-dI -tion  al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conditional  (q.  v.).]  Not  conditional:  without  any 
condition  or  limitation  ;  unrestricted  by  any  terms ; 
unconditional. 

“From  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  an 
inconditional  and  absolute  verity  is  inferred.” — Browne : 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*In-c6n-dI  -tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conditionate  ( q.  v.).]  Free  from  conditions,  limita¬ 
tions,  or  stipulations ;  unconditional,  free,  unre¬ 
stricted. 

“An  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  inconditionate  decree 
of  election  or  reprobation.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  277. 

*In-c6n-f  Irm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
confirm  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  confirm;  to  refuse  or  neg¬ 
lect  to  confirm. 

*In-c6n-form  ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
form,  a.]  Disagreeing  with;  not  conformed  to. 
(Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  291.) 

♦In-con-form  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conformable  (q.  v.).)  Not  conformable ;  not  in  con¬ 
formity  ;  unconformable. 

In-con-form  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
conformity  (q.  v.).j  Want  of  conformity;  incom¬ 
pliance  with  the  practice,  rules,  customs,  or  princi¬ 
ples  of  others ;  nonconformity. 

“Utter  inconformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not 
an  extremity  whereunto  we  should  be  drawn  for  a  time.” — 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

*in-c6n-f  u§ed',  a.  [Pref.  fa-  (2),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
fused  (q.  v.).]  Not  confused;  distinct,  separate. 

“The  voice  of  man  or  birds  will  enter  into  a  small 
cranny  inconfused — Bacon:  Natural  History ,  §  192. 

*In-Con-fu  -§ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
fusion  (q.  v.).]  Freedom  from  confusion;  distinc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  inconfusion  in  species  visible.” — Bacon:  Natural 
History,  §  192. 

*In-c6n-fut  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
confutable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  confuted  or 
disproved. 

♦In-con-fut’-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inconfutab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconfutable  or  unanswerable  manner; 
unanswerably. 

“Eternally  and  inconfutably.” — Taylor:  Diss.  from  Pop- 
try,  ch.  i.,  §  1. 

In-c6n-geal-a-ble,  *in-con-gel-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  congealable  (q.  v.).]  Not  congeal- 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  congealed  or  frozen. 

“The  incongealable  liquor  reached  into  the  pipe.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  601. 

In-con-geal-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incongeala¬ 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon¬ 
gealable. 

*In-con-gen -I~al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congenial  (q.  v.).]  Not  congenial,  unsuitable;  not 
of  alike  nature. 

*In-c6n-gen-I-al  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incongenial; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incongenial ; 
unlikeness  of  nature;  unsuitableness. 

In-con  -grtl-9n§e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congruence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incongruent;  want  of  congruence;  unsuitableness, 
incongruity. 

“The  congrulty  or  incongruence  of  the  component  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  liquor.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  391. 

In-con'-grti  cnt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
gruent  (q.  v.).]  Not  congruent,  incongruous,  un¬ 
suitable,  inconsistent. 

“It  shall  not  be  incongruent  to  our  matter.” — Elyot: 
The  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-c5n-grfi'-I-ty,  *in-con-gru-i-tie,  s.  [French 

incongruity.] 

1.  'the  quality  or  state  of  being  incongruous; 
want  of  congruity;  unsuitableness;  inconsistency; 
impropriety. 

“There  is  such  a  congruity  or  incongruity  betwixt  the 
terms  of  a  proposition.” — Wilkins:  Nat.  Religion,  bk.  i., 
eh.  i. 

2.  Unsuitableness  of  one  part  to  another ;  incon¬ 
sistency  of  parts ;  want  of  symmetry. 

“She,  whom  after  what  form  soe’er  we  see, 

Is  discord  and  rude  incongruity.” 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

3.  That  which  is  incongruous  ;  that  which  exhibits 
a  want  of  congruity. 

“  To  avoid  absurdities  and  incongruities,  is  the  same  law 
established  for  both  arts ."—Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 
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In-con  -grfi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incongruus,  from  in- 
=not,  and  congruus= agreeing;  Fr.  incongru.]  Not 
congruous  ;  unsuitable ;  inconsistent;  not  fitting; 
improper ;  not  harmonizing  in  parts. 

“If  meter  be  not  incongruous  to  the  nature  of  an  epic 
composition.” — Hurd:  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry . 

In-con  -grfi  Ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incongruous; 
-ly.\  In  an  incongruous  manner;  unsuitably;  un¬ 
fitly  ;  inconsistently. 

“He  drops  this  construction;  and  passes  very  incongru¬ 
ously  to  the  personification  of  art.” — Blair:  Lect.  23. 

*In-con-nect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
connected  (q.  v.).]  Not  connected,  unconnected, 
disconnected. 

“A  number  of  inconnected  and  quite  different  subjects.” 
— Hurd:  On  Epistolary  Writing. 

♦In-con-nec-tion,  *In-c6n-nex'-ion  (xas  ksh), 
s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  connection,  connexion 
(q- v.).]  Want  of  connection;  a  loose,  disjointed 
state. 

*In-con-nexed',  a.  [Pref.  in- ( 2),  Eng.  connex, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  connected,  unconnected,  with¬ 
out  connection. 

♦In-con-nex-ed-ly,  adv.  [English  inconnexed; 
-ly.]  In  an  unconnected  manner  ;  without  any  con¬ 
nection  or  dependence. 

“  Others  ascribed  hereto,  as  a  cause,  what  perhaps  but 
casually  or  inconnexedly  succeeds.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*In-con'-sci&n- a-ble  (sci  as  sh),a.  [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  conscionable  (q.  v.).]  Not  consciona- 
ble  ;  unable  to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil ; 
having  no  conscience. 

“So  inconscionable  are  these  common  people,  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  feeling  have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  souls’  good.” — 
Spenser :  On  Ireland. 

*In-con-scious  (sci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  conscious  (q.  v.).]  Not  conscious,  uncon¬ 
scious. 

“Hear  thou,  of  Heav’n  inconscious !” 

Beattie:  Judgment  of  Paris. 

In-Con'-se-quen$e,  s.  [Latin  inconsequentia, 
from  inconseqwens= inconsequent  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  incon¬ 
sequence;  Ital.  inconsequenza .]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inconsequent;  inconclusiveness; 
want  of  logical  argument. 

“  Strange  !  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequence  of 
your  own  reasoning.” — Hurd:  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Leland, 

In-con-se-quent,  a.  [Lat.  inconsequens,  from 
in-= not,  con-=cum=together,  and  sequens,  pr.  par. 
of  sequor= to  follow;  Fr.  inconsequent ;  Ital.  incon¬ 
sequent  e.'] 

1.  Not  following  regularly  from  the  premises  ;  not 
consequential. 

“  [This]  is  illogical  and  inconsequent.” — Glanvill:  Pre¬ 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Not  of  consequence  ;  of  little  or  no  moment. 

In-con-se-quen  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  consequential  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  consequential;  not  following  regularly  or 
by  logical  inference  or  deduction  from  the  premises ; 
inconsequent. 

“  Upon  other  reasons  it  seems  utterly  inconsequential.” 
— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  276. 

2.  Of  little  or  no  consequence  or  moment ;  trivial. 

“My  time  is  not  wholly  inconsequential.” — Mad.  D’Ar- 

blay:  Cecilia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  iii. 

In-con-se-quen-ti-al'-I-ty  (tias  shl),  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consequentiality  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequential. 

In-con-se-quen'-tig,l-ly  (tiassh),  adv.  [Eng. 
inconsequential;  - ly .]  In  an  inconsequential  man¬ 
ner  ;  without  regular  or  logical  deduction  or  infer¬ 
ence.  ( Warburton :  View  of  Bolingbroke's  Phi¬ 
losophy  ,  let.  3.) 

In-con'-se-quent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsequent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequent ; 
inconsequence. 

In-c6n-sld'-er-?t-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
considerable  (q.  v.).]  Not  considerable  ;  not  deserv¬ 
ing  of  consideration  or  notice ;  unimportant,  trivial, 
insignificant. 

“Perth’s  words  were  adopted  with  inconsiderable  modi¬ 
fications.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

In-con-sld'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsider¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon¬ 
siderable  ;  small  importance ;  insignificance. 

**  The  inconsiderableness  of  most  of  their  persons.”— 
Evelyn:  State  of  France. 

In-con-sid  -er-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsidera¬ 
ble)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  inconsiderable  manner  or  degree ; 
to  an  insignificant  amount  or  degree. 

♦In-con-sld -er-a-?y.  s.  [Eng.  inconsiderate) ; 
•cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsiderate; 
inconsiderateness,  thoughtlessness. 


inconsolately 

In-con-sld  -er  ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng- 
considerate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  considerate  ;  acting  without  due  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  careless,  heedless, 
rash,  hasty,  incautious. 

“Whose  counsels  then  did  guide 
Th’  inconsiderate  king.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

2.  Thoughtless ;  acting  without  thought  or  con¬ 
sideration  ;  rude ;  unlearned. 

“  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  l’envoy,  and  the 
word  l’envoy,  for  a  salve?” — Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,  iii.  1. 

3.  Acting  or  speaking  without  consideration  or 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

*4.  Inconsiderable. 

“A  little  inconsiderate  piece  of  brass.” — Ed.  Terry  (1666). 

In-con-sid-er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsider¬ 
ate;  -ly.]  In  an  inconsiderate  or  thoughtless  man¬ 
ner  ;  without  consideration  or  thought ;  carelessly ; 
rashly. 

“He  inconsiderately  to\ A  her  .  .  .  the  private  orders 
he  had  left  behind  him.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  171. 

In-con  sld  -er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsiderate ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsiderate ; 
want  of  consideration,  thought,  or  care;  thought¬ 
lessness,  carelessness,  inadvertence. 

In-con-sld-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  consideration;  Fr.  inconsidy ration.]  Want  of 
due  consideration  or  thought ;  thoughtlessness ;  in¬ 
attention  to  consequences. 

In-c&n-slst'-$n9e,  In-con-sist'-$n  $y,  s.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consistence,  consistency  (q.  v.)  :  Fr. 
inconsistance ;  Ital.  inconsistency.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent ;  such 
a  state  of  opposition  that  one  proposition  infers  the 
negation  of  the  other;  such  contrariety  that  both 
cannot  subsist  or  be  together ;  opposition  or  dis¬ 
cordance  in  the  nature  of  things. 

“Excellent  harmony,  without  any  dissonance  or  incon¬ 
sistency.” —  Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Incongruity  in  action  or  conduct ;  want  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  consistency ;  changeableness ;  unsteadi¬ 
ness. 

“His  Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration;  self-con¬ 
tradiction  ;  want  of  congruity  or  harmony  in  parts. 

“  What  inconsistency  is  this?” — Bentley:  Free-thinking, 
§1- 

In-con-slst'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
sistent  {  q.v.).] 

1.  Notconsistent :  incompatible  ;  disagreeing ;  dis¬ 
cordant;  at  variance;  incongruous;  not  suitable. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

“  It  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  a  Christian.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Without  uniformity  of  conduct,  sentiment, 
principle,  or  the  like;  exhibiting  inconsistency  of 
thought  or  conduct ;  fickle;  changeable;  unsteady; 
fitful. 

“The  conduct  of  his  followers  was  as  irresolute  and  in¬ 
consistent  as  his  own.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-c6n-slst-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng..  inconsistent; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconsistent  manner ;  incongruously; 
without  consistence  or  uniformity  of  conduct  or 
principle. 

“The  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  politicians 
could  have  acted  inconsistently.” — Burke:  On  the  French 
Revolution. 

*In-c6n-sIst-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsistent ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent; 
inconsistency. 

♦In-con-sIst'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  English 
consist,  and  suff.  -ible=-able.]  Variable,  fickle, 
changeable.  (North:  Examen,  p.  629.) 

♦In-con-slst'-lng,  a.  (Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
consisting .]  Notconsistent;  inconsistent. 

“The  persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural, 
and  the  manners  false;  that  is,  inconsisting  with  the 
characters  of  mankind.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

In-Con-sSl’-k'ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  to  be  consoled 
or  comforted;  incapable  of  consolation;  beyond 
susceptibility  of  comfort ;  disconsolate. 

“  I  abandoned  myself  to  despair,  and  remained  incon¬ 
solable.”—  Dryden:  Life;  Letter  from  Lady  Eliz.  Dryden. 

In-con-sol'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .inconsolable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsolable. 

In-con-sol’-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsolab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  incapable  of  conso¬ 
lation. 

♦In-con'-so-late-ly,  adv.  [Lat.  in-  =not,  and 
consolatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolo=  to  console;  English 
suR. -ly.]  Inconsolably;  disconsolately. 

“  Transitory  honors,  titles,  treasures,  which  will  at  the 
last  leave  you  inconsolately  sorrowful.” — Bp.  Hall:  Ser. 
Preached  to  His  Majesty,  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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inconsonance 

In-con'-sd-nanpe,  *In-con -s6-nan-$]f,  subst. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  consonance ,  consonancy 
(q.v.).]  Want  of  consonance,  harmony,  or  agree¬ 
ment;  inconsistent;  incongruous. 

In-COn'-sd-ng.nt,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
consonant  (q.  v.).]  Not  consonant  or  agreeing;  not 
in  consonance ;  inconsistent;  discordant. 
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In-con-tam'-I  nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incontami¬ 
nate  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free 
from  contamination  ;  an  uncorrupted  state. 

*in-cbn-ten-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
contentation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  content ;  discontent,  dissatisfaction. 

in-con-tes-ta-bir-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incontestable 


«  That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet  .ity.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incontestable  ; 
forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason.”— Browne:  Urne  Inn.nntostahleness. 

Burial,  ch.  iv. 

In-con-so-nant-ly , 


^  „ _ „ ,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsonant; 

. iy .]  Tn  an  inconsonant  manner  or  degree  ;  incon¬ 
sistently;  discordantly;  incongruously. 

in-con-spic'-u-ous,  <x.  [Pref.  m-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conspicuous  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  conspicuous  ;  notreadily  discernible  by  the 
sight ;  not  easily  perceptible. 

“Rendered  inconspicuous  by  a  more  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion.” — Guardian,  No.  126. 

2.  Not  discernible  with  the  eyes ;  not  visible  to 
human  sight ;  invisible. 

“  Socrates  in  Xenophon  has  the  same  sentiment,  and 
says  that  the  Deity  is  inconspicuous.”— Jortin:  Rem.  on 
Eccles.  Hist. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Small  in  size,  not  easily  discerned. 

2.  Ill-defined,  obscure. 

In-Con-spiC  -R-OuS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inconspicu¬ 
ous;  -ly.]  In  an  inconspicuous  manner. 

“The  few  particles  of  the  air  .  ‘  .  .  inconspicuously 
lurk  within  the  bladder.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  180. 

In-con-splc’-p-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconspicu¬ 
ous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon¬ 
spicuous. 

«  The  air  let  in,  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  reduces 
the  air  in  the  bladder  to  its  former  inconspicuousness.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  181. 

In-con’-stan-?^*  *in- con -stance,  *in-con- 

Staunce,  s.  [Fr.  inconstance,  fromLat.  inconstan- 
tia,  from  inconstans— inconstant  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  incon- 

^l!  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ;  change¬ 
ableness;  mutability  or  fickleness  of  temper;  un¬ 
steadiness,  inconsistency. 

“The  imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  frequently 
thrown  on  the  common  people.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Dissimilitude,  diversity ;  want  of  sameness  or 
U  3^ Variableness,  changeableness,  mutability. 


“Lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love.”  _ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  1. 

In-con-stant,  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Not  constant  or  firm  in  resolution,  opinions, 
feelings,  or  inclinations ;  changeable,  fickle,  vola¬ 
tile,  capricious,  unsteady,  wavering. 

“Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  26. 

2.  Variable,  uncertain. 

“ Inconstant  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend.” 

Pomfret:  Fortunate  Complaint. 

3.  Changing,  mutable,  variable. 

“  Of  light  and  shade’s  inconstant  race.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

In-con'-stant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconstant;  -ly.} 
In  an  inconstant  manner ;  not  steadily. 

“They  flutter  still  about  inconstantly.” 

Cowley:  Monopoly. 

in-con-sum -a-hle,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consumable  (q.  v.).]  Not  consumable  ;  incapable  of 
being  wasted  or  consumed ;  indestructible. 

in-c6n-sum'-5t-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsumable) ; 

. iy .]  In  an  inconsumable  or  indestructible  man¬ 
ner  ;  so  as  to  be  inconsumable. 

in-c6n-sum'-m?tte,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
consummate  (q.v.].]  Not  consummated,  not  fin¬ 
ished,  not  complete. 

“Prosecution  for  such  conspiracies  and  inconsummate 
attempts.” — Hale:  Hist.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xiii. 

in-cBn-sum'-mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconsum- 
mate ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
summate ;  incompleteness. 

*In-c6n-sump'-ti-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in- =  not,  and 
consumptus,  pa.  par.  of  consunio= to  consume;  Fr. 
inconsomptible .]  That  cannot  be  consumed,  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  reduced  to  nothing  ;  inconsumable. 

“Before  I  give  any  answertothis  objection  of  pretended 
incons ump tible  lights,  I  would  gladly  see  the  effect  un¬ 
doubtedly  proved.”— Digby:  On  Bodies,  ch.  vm. 

in-con-tam-i-nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
contaminate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. .incontamint. ]  Uncontam¬ 
inated,  undefiled,  unpolluted,  inviolate ;  tree  trom 
contamination. 


incontestableness. 

in-con-test'-3.-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot  be 
contested,  disputed,  or  called  in  question ;  incon¬ 
trovertible,  indisputable,  undeniable,  unquestion¬ 
able. 

“  Consequences  as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathemat¬ 
ics.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding. 

In-c6n-test  -9.-ble-n.ess,  s.  [Eng.  incontestable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incontestable 
or  indisputable. 

In-c6n-test  -9-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incontestable ) ; 

- ly .]  In  an  incontestable  manner;  indisputably, 
incontrovertibly,  indubitably  ;  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
question  or  dispute. 

“A  hero,  a  personage  apparently  and  incontestably  su- 
perior  to  the  rest.” — Rambler . 

ln-con-test -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
contested .]  Uncontested,  undisputed. 

“  We  may  lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  643. 

in-con-tlg -TJ-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
contiguous  (q.v.).]  Not  contiguous;  not  touching 
each  other;  not  adjoining. 

*in-c6n-tlg'-v-0us-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incontigu- 
ous;  -ly.]  Not  contiguously ;  separately. 

in-c8n'-ti-n<?n§e,  in-con'-tLnen-gy,  s.  [Fr. 
incontinence ,  from  incont inent= incontinent  (q,v.)  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  incontinencia ;  Lat.  incontinentia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  failure  to  restrain  the  passions 
or  appetites ;  want  of  self-restraint  or  continence ; 
indulgence  of  the  passions  or  appetites,  especially 
of  sexual  desire  ;  indulgence  in  lust ;  lewdness. 

“  The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world; 

By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  699. 

2.  Path. :  Inability  to  restrain  the  natural  evac¬ 
uations.  Used  chiefly  in  the  expression,  inconti¬ 
nence  of  urine. 

In-con  -ti-nent,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  in- 
continens,  from  in-  =  not,  and  continens  =  holding 
in  or  back ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  incontinente.]  [Con¬ 
tinent.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  restraining  the  passions  or 
appetites,  especially  sexual  desire ;  lustful,  lewd, 
unchaste. 

“  Not  licentious  in  the  prime 
And  heat  of  youth  not  then  incontinent 

Daniel:  A  Panegyric;  To  the  King. 

II.  Path.:  Not  able  to  restrain  natural  evacu¬ 
ations. 

B.  As  adv.:  Immediately;  at  once;  straightway; 
incontinently. 

“Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

C.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  given  to  incontinence; 
one  who  indulges  the  sexual  passion  unduly  ;  an 
unchaste  or  lewd  person. 

IrL-con  -tl-ncnt-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  incontinent ;  -ly,] 
*1.  Without  due  restraint  of  the  passions  or  appe¬ 
tites;  unchastely;  lewdly.  _ 
f2.  At  once ;  straightway  ;  immediately ;  forth¬ 
with. 

“ Incontinently  I  left  Madrid,  and  have  been  dogged 
and  waylaid  through  several  nations.” — Arbuthnot  & 
Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus. 

*In-c6n-tract'-ed,  a  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
contracted  (q.  v.).]  Not  contracted;  not  shortened. 

“This  dialect  uses  the  incontracted  termination  both  in 
nouns  and  verbs.” — Blackwall:  Sacred  Classics,  bk.  i., 

p.  228. 

in-con-trol  -la-ble,  *in-con-troul-a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  controllable  (q.  v.).]  Not 
controllable ;  that  cannot  be  controlled  or  re¬ 
strained.  t  - 

“Absolute,  irresistible,  incontroulable  power.” — Moun- 
tagu:  Appeal  to  Caesar,  ch.  v. 

In-con-trol  -la-bly,  *in-con-troul-a-bly,  adv. 
[Eng.  incontrollab{le ) ;  -ly.]  In  an  incontrollable 
manner ;  in  a  manner  admitting  of  no  control. 

“  Then  .  .  .  most  ■sncontroulably  he  acts  himself.” — 
South:  Sermons. 

In-con-tro-vert-i-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incontro¬ 
vertible  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon¬ 
trovertible. 


inconvincibly 

In-con-tr6-vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  controvertible.]  That  cannot  be  controverted, 
questioned,  disputed,  or  contested ;  incqntesta  ble  ; 
indisputable ;  unquestionable ;  admitting  ot  no 
controversy  or  dispute ;  indubitable. 

“The  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth 
...  is  not  incontrovertible.” — Browne. 

in-Con-tr6-vert'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Kng.  incontro¬ 
vertible  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
controvertible. 

In-con-trb-vert'-I-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incontro¬ 
vertible) ;  -ly.]  In  an  incontrovertible  manner  or 
degree ;  so  as  not  to  admit  of  controversy  or  ques¬ 
tion  ;  indubitably ;  indisputably. 

“The  Hebrew  is  incontrovertibly  the  primitive  and 
surest  text.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

in-con-ve'-ni-enpe,  *In-c6n-ve'-nI-$n-9y,  s. 
[Lat.  inconvenientia,  from  inconveniens  =  unsuit¬ 
able,  inconvenient  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  inconvenance ;  Ital. 
inconvenienza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconvenient ;  un¬ 
suitableness  ;  unfitness  ;  inexpedience  ;  as,  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  an  arrangement. 

“Who  has  already  found  the  inconvenience  of  pleas¬ 
ures.” — Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgies.  (Dedic. ) 

2.  That  which  inconveniences,  troubles,  or  em¬ 
barrasses  ;  a  hindrance ;  a  disadvantage  ;  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  or  difficulty. 

“Need  is  no  vice  at  all,  though  here  it  be 
With  men  a  loathed  inconveniency.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides;  Want. 

In-cbn-ve  -ni-ange,  v.  t.  [Inconvenience,  s.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience ;  to  incommode ;  to  em¬ 
barrass. 

“For  it  is  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own  per¬ 
verse  wills,  who  think  it  meet,  that  all  should  be  conceited 
as  ourselves  are,  which  hath  so  inconvenienced  the 
church.” — Hales:  Remains ;  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

in-con-ve-ni-en-$y,  s.  [Inconvenience.] 
In-con-ve-ni-ent,  *in-con-ve-ny-ent,  a.  [O. 
Fr.  inconvenient,  from  Lat.  inconveniens= incon¬ 
sistent,  improper:  w-=not,  and  conveniens =fit, 
suitable;  Fr.  inconvenant;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inconveni- 
ente.  ] 

1.  Not  convenient;  incommodious;  disadvanta¬ 
geous;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  inconvenience, 
trouble,  uneasiness,  or  difficulty  ;  inopportune. 

“  He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  189. 

2.  Unfit;  inexpedient;  unsuitable. 

“  No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare.” 

,  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  495. 

In-con-ve  ni  ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconvenient ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconvenient  manner;  unsuitably;  in¬ 
opportunely  ;  so  as  to  cause  inconvenience,  trouble, 
difficulty ,  or  uneasiness. 

“  I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently.” 

Byron:  Churchill' s  Grave. 

*In-c6n-vers'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conversable  (q.v.).]  Not  conversable;  unsocial; 
reserved;  not  inclined  to  free  conversation;  not 
affable. 

In-con’-vers-ant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conversant  (q.  v.).]  Not  conversant;  not  familiar; 
not  versed. 

*in-con-vert-ed,  a,  [Lat.  in-= not,  and  converto 
= to  turn.]  Not  turned ;  unchanged. 

in-con-vert-i-bil -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  convertibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inconvertible  or  incapable  of  being  converted 
into  or  exchanged  for  something  else. 

in-con-vert  -I-ble,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
convertible  (q.  v.).]  Not  convertible  ;  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  or  exchanged  for  something 
else. 

“It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  .  .  accompanieth 

the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the  siege.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

In-con-vert-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inconvertible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconvertible ; 
inconvertibility. 

In-con-vert  -I-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  inconvertible) ; 
-ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  convertible  or  transmutable. 

*in-con-vict’-ed-ness,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  convicted ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  convicted. 

in-c6n-vln'-$l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
convincible  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  be  convinced ;  not  open 
to  or  capable  of  conviction. 

“None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  per¬ 
sons.” — Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  195. 

in-con-vin'-pi-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconvincib(le) ; 
•ly.]  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of  conviction. 

“It  is  injurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and  incon¬ 
vincibly  to  side  with  any  one.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 
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incorruptive 


*In  -c&n-jf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
m-=not,  and  con— A.  S.  cunnan— to  know ;  cf.  Ger. 
unkundig.) 

1.  Artless,  delicate,  fine. 

“O’  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests,  most  incony  vulgar  wit." 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  L 

2.  Mischievous,  unlucky.  (Scotch.) 

*in-cor  -nlshed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
nice  (q.  v.).]  Having  cornices. 

“Incornished  with  festoons  and  nitches.” — Evelyn:  Mem¬ 
oirs,  April  11,  1645. 

*In-COr  -por-3,1,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
poral,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Not  consisting  of  body  or  matter; 
immaterial,  incorporeal. 

“  [You]  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

♦In-cor-por'-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incorporalitS.)  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  incorporeal ;  incorporeal¬ 
ity. 

*in-cor'-por-3,l-ly,  adv.  [En g.  incorporal ;  - ly .] 
In  an  incorporal  manner ;  immaterially ;  without 
matter  or  body. 

In-cor  -por-ate  (1),  *in-cor-por-at,  adj.  [Lat. 
incorporatus,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo= to  furnish  with 
a  body:  in-— in,  into,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis)  = 
a  body;  Fr.  incorpori ;  Ital.  incorporato;  Sp.  in- 
corporado .] 

*1.  Furnished  with  a  body ;  embodied. 

“  Both  death  and  I 

Are  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  816. 

*2.  Made  into  one  body. 

“Incorporate  then  they  seem.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  540. 

*3.  Embodied ;  closely  united. 

“ Incorporate  to  our  attempts.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

4.  Formed  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic. 
(Scotch.) 

*5.  Fixed  closely  and  firmly  in  the  mind. 

“And  the  vertues  wel  incorporate,  nourishe  many  envi¬ 
ous.” — Golden  Boke,  ch.  xv. 

In-cor  -por-ate  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in-— not,  and  cor- 
poratus .]  [Incorporate  (1).] 

1.  Not  consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a  ma¬ 
terial  body ;  incorporeal. 

“  Moses  forbore  to  speak  of  angels  and  things  invisible 
and  incoiporate.’’ — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

2.  Not  corporate ;  not  existing  as  a  corporation. 

In-cor  -por-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Incorporate  (1),  a.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unite,  combine,  or  mingle  different  ingre¬ 
dients  so  as  to  form  one  mass  or  body. 

“Mixed  and  incorporated,  yea  and  resolved  (as  it  were) 
into  a  kind  of  paste.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  To  unite  with  a  body,  mass,  or  substance  al¬ 
ready  formed  ;  to  unite  intimately  ;  to  combine  into 
a  structure  or  organization ;  as,  to  incorporate  pas¬ 
sages  in  a  book. 

3.  To  give  bodily  or  material  form  to ;  to  incar¬ 
nate  ;  to  embody. 

4.  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic. 

“The  said  fellowship  .  .  .  shal  at  al  time  &  times 

from  henseforth  be  incorporated,  named  and  called  onely 
by  the  name  of  the  felowship  of  English  merchants.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  370. 

*5.  To  fix  closely  and  firmly. 

“As  sone  as  I  had  eaten  it  ...  so  sone  as  I  had  in¬ 
corporate  it  in  my  mynde.” — Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

6.  To  adopt  or  receive  into  a  corporation  or  body 
-politic. 

“Hence,  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin  .  .  . 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  678. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  form  or  unite  into  one  body. 

“They  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporating 
union,  that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions.” — Bur¬ 
net:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1706). 

2.  To  unite  with  another  substance,  so  as  to  form 
one  body  or  mass ;  to  become  incorporated. 

*3.  To  unite,  to  join ;  to  become  closely  associated. 

“  He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow. 

And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  far.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v.  49. 

in-cor-por-a’-tion,  *in-cor-por-a-cion,  s. 
[Lat.  incorporatus,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo ;  Fr.  in¬ 
corporation;  Sp.  incorporacion;  Ital.  incorpora- 
zione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  incorporating  or  mixing 
two  or  more  ingredients  so  as  to  form  one  mass., 

“  The  more  exquisite  mixture  and  incorporation  of  the 
•ingredients.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  646. 


2.  The  act  of  uniting  with  a  mass,  body,  or  sub¬ 
stance,  already  formed ;  the  act  of  combining  into 
a  structure  or  organization. 

3.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  body  or  of  giving  cor¬ 
poreal  or  material  form  to;  incarnation,  embodi¬ 
ment. 

4.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  legal  or  political 
body  by  the  union  of  individuals  under  certain 
conditions,  rules,  and  laws ;  as,  the  incorporation 
of  a  city. 

5.  The  act  of  adopting  or  receiving  into  an  incor¬ 
porated  body. 

“  He  was,  by  incorporation,  an  Athenian.” — Jortin:  Re * 
marks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

6.  A  state  of  close  and  intimate  union. 

“There  ought  to  be  complete  incorporation,  if  such 
incorporation  be  possible.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

7.  That  which  is  incorporated ;  a  legal  or  political 
body  formed  by  the  union  of  individuals  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  rules,  and  laws,  and  having  certain 
privileges  and  perpetual  succession ;  a  corporation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  [I.  4  &  7.] 

2.  Pharm. :  A  mixture  or  combination  of  medi¬ 
cine  with  liquids  (or  soft  solids)  to  give  them 
greater  consistence. 

In-COr'-por-A-tive,  a.  [English  incorporate); 
• ive .]  Incorporating  or  tending  to  incorporate; 
specif.,  in  philology,  applied  to  languages  such  as 
the  Basque  and  those  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians,  which  run  a  whole  phrase  into  one  very  long 
word. 

In-cor-por-e-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
corporeal;  Lat.  incorporeus;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incor- 
poreo .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  corporeal;  not  consisting  of 
matter;  not  having  a  material  form  ;  immaterial. 

“All  the  words  .  .  .  to  denote  the  substance  of  God 
or  soul,  must  either  be  thus  metaphorical,  or  else  merely 
negative,  as  incorporeal,  or  immaterial.” — Bentley:  Of 
Free-thinking,  §  10. 

2.  Law:  Intangible;  not  capable  of  actual  visible 
seizin  or  possession ;  existing  only  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law. 

“An  ejectment  will  not  lie  of  an  advowson,  a  rent,  a 
common,  or  other  incorporeal  hereditament.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

In-COr-pbr'-e-a,l-I§m,  s.  [English  incorporeal; 
-ism,.)  The  condition  or  state  of  being  incorporeal ; 
immateriality  ;  spiritual  nature  or  existence. 

“So,  in  like  manner,  did  all  the  other  ancient  atomists 
generally  before  Democritus,  joyn  theology  and  incor¬ 
porealism  with  their  atomical  physiology.” — Cudworth: 
lntell.  System,  p.  27. 

In-cor-por -e-iil-ist,  s.  [Eng.  incorporeal ;  - ist .] 
One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  incorporealism. 

“Those  atomick  physiologies,  that  were  before  De¬ 
mocritus  and  Leucippus,  were  all  of  them  incorporeal- 
ists.” — Cudworth:  lntell.  System,  p.  46. 

In-cor-pbr-e-al’-l-tf,  s.  [English  incorporeal; 

- ity .]  The  state  of  being  incorporeal ;  incorporeal- 
ism. 

“The  idea  that  demons  shunned  incorporeality.” — 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans,  1846),  ii.  268. 

*In-cor-por-e-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  incorporeal ; 

- ize .)  To  assert  to  be  incorporeal ;  to  regard  as  in¬ 
corporeal. 

In-cor-por-e-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incorporeal; 
-ly.)  In  an  incorporeal  manner;  without  body; 
immaterially. 

‘^Hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  .  .  .  incorpore- 

ally  than  the  smelling.”— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  124. 

in-cor-por-e'-I-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corporeity  (q.  v.).]  Immateriality,  incorporealism. 
( Cudworth :  lntell.  System,  p.  23.) 

*In-Cor-por-Ing,  a.  [Fr.  incorporer,  from  Lat. 
m-=in,  into,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis)  =  a  body.] 
Joining  in  one  body.  ( Sylvester :  All  is  not  Geld , 
xvi.) 

*In-corpse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),and  Eng.  corpse 
(q.  v.).]  To  incorporate ;  to  unite  or  form  into  one 
body. 

“As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

In-cor-rect’,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incorrectus,  from 
in-  =not,  and  correctus= correct  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Faulty,  wrong,  not  exact;  not  according  to 
established  rules. 

“The  piece  you  think  is  incorrect;  why  take  it.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  45. 

2.  Not  according  to  truth  or  the  facts ;  inaccu¬ 
rate,  inexact ;  as,  an  incorrect  statement. 

*3.  Improper ;  wrong ;  unbecoming. 

“The  wit  of  the  last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than 
their  language.” — Dryden:  Def.  of  Ep.  to  Conquest  of 
Granada. 


•  *4.  Not  chastened;  not  subdued. 

“  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  2. 

*In-c6r-rec-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
correction  (q.  v.) .]  W ant  of  correction. 

In-c&r-rect'-l^,  adv.  [En g.  incorrect ; -ly .)  In 
an  incorrect  manner ;  not  correctly ;  inaccurately. 

“This  Statute  was  never  printed  in  the  Statute  Book, 
and  but  incorrectly  by  another.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reform. 
(an.  1539). 

In-c6r-rect-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrect;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorrect;  inaccuracy; 
want  of  correctness  or  exactness. 

“  To  reprove  an  incorrectness  and  want  of  care  in  the 
Homan  writers.” — Hurd:  Horatii  Ars  Poetica;  Comm. 

*in-cor-re-spond -en$e,  *In-cor-re-spond- 
en-§y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  correspondence, 
correspondency  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  dispro¬ 
portionate. 

*In-cor-re-spond-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  corresponding  (q.  v.).]  Not  corresponding. 

in-cor-rig-i-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  iv  corrigible; 
-ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  eing  incorrigible  or 
beyond  correction. 

In-cor’-rlg-I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  incor- 
rigibilis,  from  m-=not,  and  cor,  igibilis=  za.pa.ble 
of  correction.]  [Cobrect,  a.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Incapable  of  being  corrected,  amended,  or  im¬ 
proved. 

2.  Bad  beyond  hope  of  amendment ;  depraved  be¬ 
yond  correction. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  who  is  incorrigible  or  bad 
beyond  hope  of  amendment. 

In-cor -rlg-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrigible; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorrigible ; 
depravity  beyond  hope  of  correction  or  amendment. 

“  What  we  call  penitence  becomes  a  sad  attestation  of 
our  incorrigibleness.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

In-cor -rlg-I-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrigible); 
-ly.)  In  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  hope  of  cor¬ 
rection  or  amendment. 

“Some  men  appear  incorrigibly  mad." —Roscommon. 

In-cor-rupt',  a.  [Lat.  incorruptus ,  from  in-— 
not,  and  corruptus= corrupt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  corrupt;  not  affected  with  corruption  or 
decay  ;  not  decayed,  spoiled,  or  impaired. 

2.  Not  depraved  or  defiled;  pure;  untainted; 
above  the  influence  of  bribery  or  corruption ;  up¬ 
right. 

“The  most  iuste and  incorrupt  iuge  without  spotte.” — 
Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

In-cor-rupt -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
rupted  (q.  v.).]  Not  corrupted;  pure. 

“As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  47. 

In-cor-rupt-I-bll-I-ty,  *in~cor-rupt-i-bil-y- 

te,  s  [Eng.  incorruptible:  -ity.)  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incorruptible;  incapability  of  cor¬ 
ruption. 

In  cor-rupt’-I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  corruptible ;  incapable  of  corruption,  de¬ 
cay,  or  dissolution. 

“So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill,  .  .  . 

Indivisible,  incorruptible  still.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul.  (Introd.) 

2.  Incapable  of  being  corrupted  or  bribed;  up¬ 
right  ;  just ;  high-principled. 

11  As  an  epithet,  this  term  was  applied  to  Robes¬ 
pierre  (1759-1794)  by  his  friends. 

“Myself  incorruptible,  I  ne’er  could  bribe  them.” 

S.  T.  Coleridge:  Fall  of  Robespierre,  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  section  of  Monophysites 
(q.  v.).  They  arose  in  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  and  were  called  Incorruptibles  because 
they  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  incorruptible. 
Called  also  Aphthardocetse,  Incorrupticohe,  Jul- 
ianists,  and  Phantasiastae.  (Shipley.) 

In-cor-rupt’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorruptible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorruptible ; 
incorruptibility. 

In-cor-rupt'-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incorruptible) ; 
-ly.)  In  an  incorruptible  manner. 

In-cor-rup'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
ruption  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incorrupt ;  absence  of,  or  freedom  from,  corruption. 

“  It  is  raised  in  incorruption.” — 1  Cor.  xv.  42. 

In-cor-rup -tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corruptive  (q.  v.).]  Not  liable  to  corruption, decay, 
or  dissolution ;  incorruptible. 

“  To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorruptive  praise.” 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-£ 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d?L 


incorruptly 
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incroachment 


In-c6r-rupt  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrupt ;  -ly.)  In 
an  incorrupt  manner ;  'without  corruption ;  up¬ 
rightly. 

“To  demean  themselves  incorruptly  in  the  settled 
course  of  affairs.” — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

In-cor-rupt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrupt ;  -ness.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  corruption,  decay, 
or  dissolution  ;  a  state  of  incorruption. 

2.  Purity  of  manners  or  principles ;  probity ;  in¬ 
tegrity. 

“Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptness  of  man¬ 
ners,  is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  subtle  speculations.” 
—  Woodward.  {Todd.) 

*In-cra'-f}ion,  s.  [Gr.  en— in,  and  krasis— mix¬ 
ing.]  A  mixing  together ;  an  immingling. 
In-cras'-sate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Inceassate,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  thick  or  thicker ;  to  thicken, 
as  fluids,  by  the  mixture  of  substances  less  fluid,  or 
^by  evaporation. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

In-cras'-sate,  o.  [Lat.  incrassatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
incrasso=to  make  thick  :  in-= in,  into,  and  crasso= 
to  make  thick.]  [Ceass.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thickened;  made  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Bot. :  Thickened ;  becoming  thicker  by  degrees. 

In-cras  -sat-ed,  a.  [English  incrassat{e) ;  -ed.) 
Thickened  ;  made  or  become  thicker. 

In-cras-sa-tion,  s.  [Inceassate,  v.) 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  thickening  or  making 
thick. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 
In-cras-sa-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  incrassat(e) ;  -ive.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of  thickening  or 
tending  to  thjcken. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  incrassates  or  has  the 
quality  of  making  thick ;  a  medicine  intended  to 
thicken  the  humors  when  too  thin. 

In-creas  -it-ble,  *In-crease~a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 

increas(e) ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  increased. 

“They  would  be  no  longer  increasable .” —  Law:  En¬ 
quiry,  ch.  i. 

In-creas  -?i-ble-ness,  s.  [English  increasable ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  increasable. 

In-crease',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  *encreser ,  from 
Lat.  m-=in,  into,  and  cresco=  to  grow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  grow  more  in  number;  to  become  greater  in 
bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  degree,  intensity, 
authority,  power,  wealth,  substance,  &c. ;  to  grow  ; 
to  be  augmented ;  to  advance. 

“Hear  and  observe  to  do  it,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily.” — Deut.  vi.  3. 

2.  To  be  fruitful  or  fertile ;  to  multiply  by  the 
production  of  young. 

“Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than  beasts 
or  birds.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

II.  Astron.  ( of  the  moon  or  an  inferior  planet) : 
To  have  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface  illumined ; 

to  wax. 

“While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase .” 

Tennyson:  To  J.  S.,  71. 

B.  Transitive :  To  augment  or  make  greater  in 
number,  bulk,  quantity,  or  amount ;  to  add  to,  to 
extend,  to  lengthen,  to  enlarge,  to  aggravate;  as,  to 
increase  riches,  love,  zeal,  &c. ;  to  increase  guilt ;  to 
increase  distance. 

In'  -crease,  s.  [Inceease,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Augmentation;  the  act,  state,  or  process  of 
increasing  or  becoming  more,  greater,  or  larger,  as 
in  number,  bulk,  quantity,  extent,  value,  authority, 
power,  wealth,  intensity,  reputation,  &c. ;  growth, 
enlargement,  extension. 

“  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
6hall  be  no  end.” — Isaiah  ix.  7. 

2.  Increment;  that  by  which  anything  is  in¬ 
creased;  that  which  is  added  to  the  original  stock, 
and  by  which  the  original  stock  is  augmented,  en¬ 
larged,  or  extended ;  accession. 

“  Ye  are  risen  up  in  your  father’s  stead,  an  increase  of 
sinful  men.” — Numbers  xxxil.  14. 

3.  Interest,  profit. 

“  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  nor  increase.” — Leviticus 
xxv.  36. 

4.  Produce,  production. 

“  An  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble.”  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IY.  i.  25. 

5.  Progeny,  issue,  offspring. 

“All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age.” — 1  Samuel  ii.  3. 


*6.  Generation. 

“  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

II.  Astron.  {of  the  moon  or  an  inf erior  planet) : 
The  illumination  of  a  continually  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  the  luminary;  the  state  of  waxing  as 
opposed  to  waning. 

“Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs,  will  grow  soon¬ 
est,  if  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.” — Bacon :  Nat. 
Hist. 

increase-twist,  s. 

Rifling:  A  rifle-groove  which  has  an  increased 
angle  of  twist  as  it  approaches  the  muzzle,  allow¬ 
ing  the  projectile  to  be  easily  started  and  giving  it 
an  increased  velocity  of  rotation  as  it  proceeds. 
The  increase-twist  is  credited  to  Tamisier,  and  is 
comparatively  modern. 

*in-crease’-f ul,  a.  [English  increase ;  -ful{l).) 
Full  of  increase  ;  producing  abundantly  ;  prolific. 

“  To  cheer  the  plowman  with  increaseful  crops.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  958. 

*In-crease'-ment,  *In-creas  -ment,  s.  [English 

increase;  -ment.)  Increase. 

“  Upon  the  increasment  of  their  strength.” — Goldyng: 
Justine,  fo.  145. 

In-creas -er,  s.  [Eng.  increas{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  increases. 

“A  lover,  and  increaser  of  his  people.” 

Beaum.  <t~  Flet.:  Valentinian,  v.  7. 

In-creas'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inceease,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Prolific;  productive. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  augmenting ;  the  state  of 
becoming  augmented  or  increased ;  increase. 

increasing-function,  s. 

Math. :  A  function  that  increases  as  the  variable 
increases,  and  of  course  decreases  as  the  variable 
decreases.  [Function.] 

In-creas -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  increasing;  - ly .] 
In  an  increasing  manner  or  degree ;  with  increase 
or  growth ;  growingly. 

In-cre-ate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  create 
(q.  v.).]  To  create  within. 

*In-cre-ate,  a.  [Lat,  iw-=not,  and  creatus,  pa. 
par.  of  creo— to  create.]  Not  created;  uncreated. 

“  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  6. 

*In-cre  at'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cre¬ 
ated  (q.  v.).]  Uncreated. 

“A  fruitive  contemplation  of  the  increated  verity.” — 
Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i„  tr.  xxi.,  §  1. 

In-cred-I-bH  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incredibility,  from 
Lat.  incredibilitas,  from  incredibilis=iacredihle 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  incredibilita;  Sp.  incredibilidad .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredible. 

“The  inefficacy  and  incredibility  of  a  mythological 
tale.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Smith. 

2.  That  which  is  incredible  or  beyond  belief. 

“He  had  no  further  care  than  to  .  .  .  heat  his  mind 

with  incredibilities.” — Rambler,  No.  4. 

In-cred'-I-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  incredibilis, 
from  in-=not,  and  credibilis= credible  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
incroyable;  Sp .  incredible ;  Ital .  incredibile.) 

1.  Not  credible;  impossible  to  be  believed  or  cred¬ 
ited  ;  passing  belief ;  too  extraordinary  or  improba¬ 
ble  to  admit  of  belief  or  credit. 

“This  [story]  is  not  incredible.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  43. 

2.  Extraordinarily  great. 

“A  plague  .  .  .  swept  away  incredible  numbers^of 
people.” — Temple:  United  Provinces,  ch.  vii. 

In-cred'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incredible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredible ;  incredi¬ 
bility. 

In-cred'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng .  incredib(le) ;  -ly.)  In 
an  incredible  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  degree  or  man¬ 
ner  not  to  be  believed  or  credited. 

*In-cred'-It-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
creditable  (q.  v.).]  Discreditable. 

*In-cred'-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  Eng.  credit, 
and  suff.-ed.]  Unbelieved. 

In-cre-du-ll-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incredulity,  from  Lat. 
incredulitas,  from  mcredwIws=incredulous  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  incredulidad ;  Ital.  incredulita.)  The  quality 
pr  state  of  being  incredulous  ;  hardness  of  belief ; 
indisposition  to  believe  ;  scepticism  ;  unbelief. 

“  The  stare  of  petulant  incredulity.” — Rambler,  No.  11. 

In-cred  -u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  incredulus,  from  in  — 
not,  and  credulus  =  believing ;  credo  =  to  believe ; 
Fr.  mcrydule.) 

1.  Not  credulous ;  indisposed  to  believe ;  skeptic¬ 
al  ;  refusing  or  withholding  belief ;  unbelieving. 

“A  fantastical  incredulous  fool.” — Wilkins:  Nat.  Relig., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 


2.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  incredulity. 

“An  incredulous  smile.” 

Longfellow:  Discovery  of  the  North  Cape. 

*3.  Not  to  be  believed ;  incredible. 

“No  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance.” — Shakesp. 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

In-cred-fi-lous-ly,  adv.  [English  incredulous, 
-ly.)  In  an  incredulous  manner  ;  with  incredulity. 

In-cred  -u-lous-ness,  s.  [English  incredulous ; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredulous; 
incredulity. 

In-crem  -?L-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-  —  not,  and  cremo— 
to  burn.]  Not  consumable  by  fire  ;  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  burnt. 

“Incombustible  sheets  made  with  a  texture  of  asbestos, 
incremable  flax,  or  salamander’s  wool.” — Browne:  Urne 
Burial,  ch.  iii. 

In  -cre-mate,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English 
cremate  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Ceemate.  {Annan- 
dale.) 

In-cre-ma'-tion,  s.  [Latin  incrematus,  pa.  par. 
of  incremo— to  burn,  to  consume  by  fire.]  The  act 
of  burning  or  consuming  by  fire  ;  a  conflagration. 

In'-cre-ment,  s.  [Lat.  incrementum,  from  in- 
cresco= to  increase;  Fr.  increment ;  Ital.  &  Spanish 
incremento.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing ;  a  growing  or 
increasing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  or 
amount;  increase;  augmentation. 

“  That  gave  it  foundation  and  increment  and  firmness.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  g  16. 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  an  original  stock,  and 
by  which  the  original  stock  is  increased  or  aug¬ 
mented  ;  an  addition  ;  an  increase. 

“This  stratum  is  expanded  at  top,  serving  as  the  semi¬ 
nary  that  furnisheth  matter  for  the  formation  and  incre¬ 
ment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.” — Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

3.  Produce  ;  production  ;  increase. 

“  The  loosen’ d  roots  then  drink 
Large  increment.”  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  A  quantity,  generally  variable,  added 
to  the  independent  variable  in  a  variable  expres¬ 
sion.  The  function  also  undergoes  a  corresponding 
change,  which  is  called  an  increment  or  decrement, 
according  as  the  function  is  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing.  When  the  increment  or  decrement  is  infinitely 
small,  it  is  called  a  differential  (q.  v.). 

2.  Rhetoric:  An  amplification  without  a  strict 
climax,  as  in  the  following  passage: 

“  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lotely; 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these  things.” 
— Phil .  iv.  18. 

*In'-cre-pate,  v.  t.  [Latin  increpatum,  sup.  of 
increpo  =  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide.]  To  chide  ;  to 
rebuke ;  to  reprove. 

*In-cre-pa-tion,  s.  [Lat.  increpatio,  from  in¬ 
crepatum,  sup.  of  increpo;  Fr.  incrypation.)  The 
act  of  chiding  or  rebuking ;  a  rebuke. 

“  Which  words  are  only  an  increpation  of  them,  not  any 
reflection  upon  God.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  1. 

In-cres  -cent,  a.  [Lat.  increscens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
cresco= to  increase  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Increasing,  growing,  swelling. 

“Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon.” 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette,  578. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  moon 
when  represented  with  the  horns  toward  the  dexter 
side  of  the  shield. 

*In-crest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  crest 
(q.  v.).]  To  cover  or  adorn  as  with  a  crest. 

“Which  did  their  top  with  coral  red  increst.” 

Drummond:  Sonnets,  pt.  i.,  s.  13. 

In-cre  -tion-a-ry,  a.  [First  element  from  Lat. 
incresco= to  grow,  to  increase,  on  the  analogy  of 
accretion,  from  accresco;  Eng.  suff.  -ary.)  (For 
def.  see  extract.) 

“  I  have  used  incretionary  as  implying  an  accumulation 
of  mineral  matter  from  the  circumference  of  a  cavity 
toward  its  center,  as  in  the  case  of  an  agate.” — Daickins: 
Cave-Hunting,  p.  57.  (Note.) 

In-crlm  -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  incriminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  incrimino :  Lat.  <ra-=in,  into,  and  crimen 
(genit.  criminis)  =  a  charge,  a  crime.)  To  charge 
with  or  involve  in  a  crime  or  fault;  to  accuse;  to 
criminate. 

In-crlm'-I-nat-or-y,  a.  [Eng.  incriminat(e ) ; 
-ory.)  Tending  to  incriminate ;  charging  with 
crime. 

*in-croa9h',  v.  [Enceoach.] 

*In-cr6a9h-ment,  s.  [Enckoachment.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw*. 


incruciated 
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incur 


•In-crU  -9!-  at-ed  (§i  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  in-=not, 
and  cruciatus— tortured.]  Free  from  torture  or 
torment.  * 

*In-crfi-en  -t^l,  a.  [Latin  incruentus,  from  in- 
=not,  and  cruentus =b\oody  ;  crwoj~  blood.]  Not 
bloody ;  not  attended  with  bloodshed. 

In-crust',  v.  t.  [Fr.  incruster ,  from  Lat.  incrusto, 
from  in-= in,  on,  and  crusta— a  crust;  Ital.  incros- 
tare ;  Sp .incrustar.)  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
crust  or  hard  coating ;  to  form  a  crust  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of. 

“A  black  incrusted  substance,  which  he  found  in  Men- 
dippe  hills.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  381. 

*In-crus-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  incrustatus,  pa.  par. 
of  incrusto— to  incrust  (q.  v.).]  To  incrust ;  to  at¬ 
tach  as  a  crust. 

“It  is  strewed  upon,  or,  as  it  were,  incrustated  about, 
small  branches  of  the  Canadian  pine.” — Cook:  Third  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

In-crus  -tate,  a.  [Incrustate,  v.] 

Botany : 

1.  Coated  with  earthy  matter. 

2.  A  term  used  of  seeds  growing  so  firmly  to  their 
pericarp  that  they  seem  to  have  but  one  integu¬ 
ment. 

In-crus-ta’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incrustatio, 
from  incrustatus ,  pa.  par.  of  incrusto=  to  incrust 
(q.  v.),] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  incrusting  or  forming  a 
crust  or  hard  coating  upon  the  surface  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  act  of  lining  or  covering  with  a  foreign 
substance,  as  marble,  stone,  &c. ;  the  state  of  being 
incrusted. 

“The  old  foundation  became  quite  lost  in  these  new 
incrustations.” — Warburton:  Div.  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Masonry:  A  facing  or  covering  to  a  wall  of  a 
different  material  from  that  of  which  it  is  mainly 
built,  such  as  marble  or  stone. 

“A  chapell  built  by  Lewis  XIII.,  all  of  jasper,  with 
several  incrustations  of  marble  in  the  inside.” — Evelyn: 
Memoirs;  Fontainbleau  (an.  1644). 

2.  Carp.:  [Veneering.] 

3.  Steam-engine :  The  deposit  from  the  water  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  inside  of  a  boiler. 

*In-crust'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  incrust;  -ment.]  An 
incrustation. 

In-crys'-tal-lIz-A-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  crystallizable  (q.  v.).]  Not  crystallizable ;  un- 
crystallizable. 

In  -cq-bate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  incubatus,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
cubo :  in= on,  and  cubo=to  lie  down.]  To  sit,  as  on 
eggs  for  hatching. 

in-CU-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  incubatio,  from  incu¬ 
batus,  pa.  par.  of  incubo;  Fr.  incubation .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hatching  young. 

“The  eggs  of  birds  .  .  .  require  to  be  hatched  by 
the  incubation  of  females  or  other  birds.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iii.  690. 

2.  Fig. :  A  brooding,  as  of  a  hen  upon  eggs. 

“But  the  incubation  of  this  Spirit  of  God  did  nos  so 

much  excite  as  give  a  new  vital  power  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  chaos.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  293. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pathol:  The  maturation  of  morbific  matter 
introduced  into  the  system. 

2.  Compar.  Belig. :  The  act  of  sleeping  for  oracu¬ 
lar  dreams.  The  sick  who  visited  the  temples  of 
iEsculapius  had  to  spend  at  least  one  night  in  his 
sanctuary  (Paus.,  ii.  27,  §  2),  observing  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests,  and  the  fitting  remedies 
were  usually  revealed  by  the  god  in  a  dream. 
Cicero  (de  Div.,  ii.  59)  jestingly  asks  why  this  power 
should  only  be  exercised  by  iEsculapius  and  Sera- 
pis,  and  not  by  other  divinities. 

“It  was  in  allusion  to  this  incubation  that  the  temples 
of  ASsculapius  contained  statues  of  Sleep  and  Death.” — 
Smith:  Diet.  Biol,  and  Myth.,  ii. 

IT  (1)  Artificial  incubation:  The  hatching  of  eggs 
by  means  of  heat  artificially  applied.  The  Egyptians 
have  long  done  so  successfully  by  means  of  heated 
ovens.  Some  years  ago  it  was  calculated  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  chickens  were  thus  annually  produced 
in  Egypt.  In  late  years  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  incu¬ 
bation  has  become  a  lucrative  business  in  many 
sections  of  this  country. 

(2)  Period  of  incubation: 

Path. :  The  period  that  elapses  between  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  morbific  matter  into  the  body,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  thence  resulting.  In 
measles  this  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days ;  in  scarlet 
fever,  four  to  six  days ;  in  small-pox,  twelve  days ; 
and  in  chicken-pox,  four  (?)  days. 

In -cu-ba-tive,  a.  [Eng.  incubat(e ) ;  -ive.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  incubation  or  the  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  ;  relating  to  the  period  during  which  a  disease 
exists  in  the  system  without  showing  itself. 


In’-cn-ba-t8r,  s.  [Eng.  incubative) ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  incubates ;  a  bird  which 
shows  a  disposition  to  sit  upon  eggs,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  which  does  not. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  device  for  hatching  eggs  by 
artificial  heat. 

In-cub  -9,-tor-y,  a.  [English  incubative);  -ory.] 
Serving  for  incubation. 

*In-cub  -3,-tnre,  *In-cub'-I-tnre,  s.  [Lat.  incu- 
bito,  freq.  from  incubo=  to  lie  upon.]  The  act  of 
incubating ;  incubation. 

*In-cube',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cube 
(q. v.).]  To  make  a  cube  of;  to  fix  firmly  and 
solidly. 

“  To  inglobe  or  incube  herself  among  the  Presbyters." — 
Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Govern.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

In-cub -oils,  a.  [Lat.  incubo=to  lie  in  or  upon; 
Eng.  suff.  -ous . ] 

Boi.  [of  the  leaves  of  Jungermanniacece) :  Imbri¬ 
cated  over  each  other  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Opposed  to  succubous  (q.  v.). 

In  -cu  bus,  a.  [Lat.,  from  incubo=to  lie  upon; 
Fr.  incube .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  [II.  2.] 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  weighs  heavily,  as  upon 
the  mind;  a  heavy  weight  or  burden;  an  incum¬ 
brance  ;  a  dead  weight. 

“The  Duke  of  York  was  an  intolerable  incubus.” — 
J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  190. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anthrop.:  A  lascivious  spirit  appearing  only 
by  night,  credited  with  the  power  of  producing 
supernatural  births  by  actual  intercourse  with 
women.  Such  a  belief  existed  among  the  Jews, 
“  for  a  wicked  spirit  Joveth  her”  (Tobit  vi.  41).  Al¬ 
lusion  to  it  is  found  in  Augustine’s  De  Civ.  Dei  (xv. 


23) ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  fully  accepted  by 
theologians  and  lawyers,  and  scores  of  women  were 
burnt  for  an  impossible  crime.  How  long  a  belief 
in  incubi  lingered  in  England  may  be  seen  in  Bur¬ 
ton’s  Anat.  of  Melancholy  (pt.  iii.,  §  2,  mem.  1), 
where  copious  references  are  given ;  and  Leuret 
( Fragmens  Psychologiques  (Paris,  1834),  p.  257)  may 
be  consulted  for  the  views  of  St.  Bernard  and  those 
of  the  physicians  of  La  Salpetrihre  on  the  subject. 
[Lamia,  Succgbus.]  According  to  Tylor  [Prim. 

Cult.  (1873),  ii.  190),  a  belief  in  incubi  still  exists 
among  many  races  of  low  culture.  [Nightmare, 
Vampire.] 

2.  Path. :  A  sensation  of  an  oppressive  weight  at 
the  epigastrium  during  sleep,  and  of  an  incapa¬ 
bility  of  moving  or  speaking;  nightmare  (q.  v.). 

In-cul'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inculcatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inculco^  to  tread  in:  m-=in,  into,  and  culco= to 
tread.]  To  impress  upon  the  mind  by  frequent 
admonitions ;  to  enforce  by  constant  repetitions ; 
to  instill  into  the  mind. 

“Two  persons  charged  to  inculcate  moderation.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

In-cul-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inculcaiio,  from  incul¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  inculco .]  The  act  or  process  of 
inculcating  or  impressing  upon  the  mind  by  fre¬ 
quent  admonitions. 

“  The  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  precepts  already  collected.” — Rambler,  No.  151. 

In-cul'-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inculcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inculco .]  One  who  inculcates  or  enforces. 

“The  greatest  example  and  inculcator  of  this  suspen¬ 
sion  [of  assent].” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  183. 

*ln-culk’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inculco=to  tread  in.]  To 
inculcate ;  to  reiterate. 

“Their  bookes  be  open,  and  the  wordes  playne,  inculked 
agayne  and  againe.” — Sir  T.  More :  Works,  p.  260. 

In-culp',  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-— in,  and  culpa- a  fault.] 

To  bring  into  blame. 

“Why  should  mine  honest  proceeding  and  care  be  in- 
oulped  therewithal  V’— Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

In-cul  -pa-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inculpabilis,  from  in-— 
not,  and  culpabilis  -  blamable,.  culpable  (q.  v.).] 

Not  culpable;  unblamable;  without  fault;  free 
from  blame;  blameless. 

“No  ignorance  of  things,  lying  under  necessary  prac-  cujt, 
tice,  can  be  totally  inculpable.”— South:  Works,  vol.  vii., 
ser.  10. 

In-cul'-pa-ble  ness.s.  [Eng.  inculpable ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  inculpable;  blame¬ 
lessness. 

“The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  ...  is  the  cul- 
pableness  or  inculpableness.”— Sharp:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  A 
Dis.  of  Conscience. 

in-eul  -pa-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inculpab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Unblamably,  blamelessly,  without  blame. 

“They  are  inculpably  ignorant.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Ex¬ 
emplar,  pt.  iii.,  dis.  17. 

in-cul'-pate,  v.  t.  [Low  Latin  inculpatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inculpo ,  from  Lat.  in-=in,  into,  and  culpa 
fault,  blame.]  To  expose  or  bring  into  fault  or 
blame ;  to  accuse  of  crime ;  to  impute  crime  to ;  to 
incriminate. 


In-Cul-pa  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  inculpatio,  from 
inculpo .]  The  act  of  inculpating  or  incriminating; 
incrimination  ;  the  state  of  being  inculpated  or  in¬ 
criminated. 

In  cul  -p^t-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  inculpat[e) ;  -ory.] 
Tending  to  inculpate  or  incriminate :  incrimina¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  the  opposite  to  exculpatory  (q.  v.). 

in-cult',  a.  [Lat.  incultus ,  from  in-=not,  m(J 
cultus,  pa.  par.  of  colo— to  cultivate;  Fr.  inculte.  1 

1.  Uncultivated,  untilled. 

“  Her  forests  huge 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature’s  hand 
Planted  of  old.”  Thomson:  Autmnn,  883. 

2.  Rude,  unpolished,  uncivilized. 

*In-cul'-tI-vate,  *In-cul-tI-vat-ed,  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cultivate.) 

1.  Not  cultivated,  uncultivated,  untilled. 

2.  Uncivilized,  unpolished. 

“  The  barbarism  of  the  incultivate  heathen.” — Glanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii. 

*In-cul-tl-va'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cultivation  (q.  v.).]  A  state  of  want  of  cultivation; 
an  uncultivated  state. 

“  That  state  of  incultivation  which  Nature  in  her  lux¬ 
uriant  fancies  loves  to  form.” — Berrington:  History  of 
Abeillard,  p.  108. 

*In-cul'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  culture 
(q.  v.).J  Want  or  neglect  of  culture. 

“  The  inculture  of  the  world  would  perish  into  a  wilder¬ 
ness.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  49. 

In-cum  -bcn-95^,  s.  [Eng.  incumbent ;  -cy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  being  incumbent;  lying  or 
resting  upon  something. 

(2)  That  which  is  physically  incumbent ;  a  weight 
or  burden. 

2.  Fig.:  That  which  is  morally  incumbent;  a  duty; 
an  obligation. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England ;  the 
time  during  which  a  person  is  an  incumbent. 

“They  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incumbency 
that  they  then  had.”— Burnet:  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i£ 
(Pref.) 

In-cum'-bent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incumbens,  pr.  par. 
of  incumbo=to  lie  upon:  in=  in,  on,  and  cumbo— to 
lie;  Fr.  incumbant;  S p .  incumb ente.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lying  or  resting  upon.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Two  incumbent  figures  gracefully  leaning  on  it  to¬ 
ward  one  another.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  61. 

2.  Leaning  over;  overhanging.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

“  They  frowned  incumbent  o’er  the  spot.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  26. 

3.  Fig.:  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed  upon  one  as  a 
duty  or  obligation  morally  binding  and  necessary 
to  be  performed. 

II.  Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  cotyledons  of  a  seed 
when  they  are  folded  with  their  backs  upon  the 
radicle. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  who  holds  or  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  property,  benefice,  or  office ;  specifically, 
a  clergyman  in  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fice. 

“  There  will  sometimes  be  good  reason  for  the  incum¬ 
bent  to  desire  ...  an  occasional  suspension,  or  relax¬ 
ation,  at  least,  of  the  general  rule.” — Hurd:  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  Worcester. 

In-cum'-beut-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  incumbent;  -ly  ] 
In  an  incumbent  manner ;  as  a  duty  or  moral  obli¬ 
gation. 

*In-Cum-bI'-tion,  s.  [English  incumb(ent),  a.; 
-ition.]  Incubation.  (Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  u 
181.) 

*In-cum'-br?in9e,  s.  [Encumbrance.] 

*In-Cum-brous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cum¬ 
brous  (q.  v.).]  Cumbrous,  cumbersome,  hard,  diffi- 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh9,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  ihun; 


'For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  incombrous  for  to  here.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  bk.  ii. 

in-cu-nab-u-lum  (pi.  In-cu.-nab  -u-la),  »- 

[Lat,  incunabula=a  cradle-bed,  a  birth-place,  an 
origin:  m-=in,  and  cunabula=&  cradle, from  ettnee 
—a  cradle.] 

Bibliog.:  A  book  printed  during  the  early  period 
of  the  art;  specif.,  a  book  printed  before  the  year 
A.  D.  1500. 

In-cur’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  incur ro= to  run  upon :  in- 
=in,  on,  and  cur  ro— to  run.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  run  against,  to.  meet. 

“No  longer  affected  with  a  benefit  than  it  incurs  thfl 
sense.” — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

chin,  bench;  go^  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  del. 


indecisive 


incurability- 
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2.  To  run  into,  as  something  from  which  daDger, 
harm,  or  inconvenience  may  arise  ;  to  expose  one’s 
self  to ;  to  become  liable  or  obnoxious  to  ;  to  render 
one’s  self  liable  or  subject  to. 

“  He  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  chose, 
Incurs  resentment.”  Cowper:  Hope,  285. 

3.  To  contract ;  to  bring  on  ;  as,  to  incur  a  debt. 

4.  To  occasion ;  to  render  liable  or  subject  to. 
{Chapman.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  enter,  to  pass,  to  occur.  (Usually 
followed  by  to.) 

“  The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  are  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  incur  not  to  the  eye.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  98. 

In-ciir-a-bll-I-tjf,  s.  [French  incurability,  from 
incwra61e=incurable  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incurable  ;  impossibility  of  cure  or  remedy. 

“The  incurability  of  the  former,  and  facile  cure  of  the 
other.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

In-cur -a-ble,  a.&s.  [Fr.,  f rom  Lat.  incurabilis, 
from  in-=not,  and  cwratu7is=curable  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
incurabile ;  Sp.  incurable .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  cannot  be  cured  or  healed;  not  to  be 
removed  by  medicine  or  medical  treatment;  beyond 
the  healing  power  or  skill  of  medicine  ;  irremedi¬ 
able. 

2.  That  cannot  be  remedied,  amended,  or  cor¬ 
rected;  hopeless,  irreparable;  as,  an  incurable 

evil. 

“ Anincurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i.  , 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  suffering  from  an  incur¬ 
able  disease  or  affection  ;  as,  a  hospital  for  incur¬ 
ables. 

In-Cur -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incurable ;  -ness  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incurable ;  incura¬ 
bility. 

in-ciir  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incurabile) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  incurable  manner  or  degree  ;  beyond  the  power 
or  skill  of  medicine  ;  irretrievably  ;  hopelessly. 

“Those  punishments  which  infinite  justice  and  wisdom 
may  see  cause  to  inflict  on  the  incurably  wicked.” — Blair: 
Sermons. 

In-ciir-I-OS  -1-tv,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
curiosity  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
curious;  want  of  or  freedom  from  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveness ;  indifference. 

“His  incuriosity  or  indifference  when  truth  was  offered 
to  be  laid  before  him.” — Warburton:  Works,  vol.  ix., 
6er.  1. 

In-ciir'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  incuriosus,  from  in-— 
not,  and  curiosus  (q.  v.).]  Free  from  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveness;  not  curious  or  inquisitive;  desti¬ 
tute  of  curiosity ;  indifferent,  inattentive,  careless, 
heedless. 

“He  that  is  most  incur ious  of  the  issues  of  his  life.” — 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar;  An  Exhortation,  g  9. 

In-ciir  -i-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incurious ;  -ly.]  In 
an  incurious,  indifferent,  or  inattentive  manner ; 
without  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness. 

“Let  me  be  learnedly  ignorant  and  incuriously  devout.” 
Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  g  7. 

In-ciir'-l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incurious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incurious ;  incuri¬ 
osity. 

“We  may  lessen  them  by  our  incuriousness.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  §  22. 

In-cur-renpe,  s.  [Lat.  incurrens,  pr.  par.  of 
incurro—  to  incur  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  incurring, 
subjecting,  or  rendering  one’s  self  liable  to ;  as,  the 
incurrence  of  guilt. 

In-cur  -Sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  incursionem, 
accus.  of  incursio=a  running  in  or  against,  an 
irruption,  from  incursus,  pa.  par.  of  incurro ;  Sp. 
incursion;  Ital.  incursione.]  [ Incur.] 

1.  A  running  into;  an  entering  into  a  territory 
with  hostile  intent,  but  without  permanent  or  con¬ 
tinued  occupation ;  an  inroad ;  an  irruption. 

“To  make  an  hostile  invasion,  or  incursion,  upon  their 
havens.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

2.  Occurrence ;  attack. 

In-cur'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  incursus,  pa.  par.  of  in¬ 
curro .]  Hostile ;  making  incursions  or  inroads ; 
aggressive. 

♦In-cur-taln,  v.t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English 
curtain  { q.v.).]  To  place  within  a  curtain  ;  to  cur¬ 
tain  ;  to  hang  round  about  with  or  as  with  curtains 
or  tapestry. 

In-cur'-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  incurvatus,  pa.  par.  of 
incurvo— to  curve  or  bend:  in-=in,  into,  and  curvo= 
to  curve  (q.v.).]  To  curve;  to  bend;  to  crook;  to 
turn  or  bend  from  a  straight  or  direct  course  or  line. 

In-cur'-vate,  a.  [Incuevate,  v.]  Curved  inward 
or  upward. 

In-cur-va  -tion,  s.  ("Latin  incurvatio,  from  in¬ 
curvatus.]  [Incuevate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  curving,  bending,  or  making  crooked. 


2.  The  act  of  bending  or  bowing  the  body  in  token 
of  respect  or  reverence  ,y  a  bow. 

3.  The  state  of  being  incurvated  or  bent  from  a 
straight  or  direct  line  or  course  ;  curvity  ;  crooked¬ 
ness. 

“  Which  would  cause  an  incurvation  of  the  rays  the 
contrary  way.” — Derham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 
(Note  1.) 

In-cQrve  ,  v.t.  [Incuevate,  u.]  To  curve;  to 
bend  ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to  bow. 

“Yon  hollow  trunk, 

That  with  its  hoary  head  incurved  salutes 

The  passing  wave.”  Som'erville :  The  Chase. 

incurve-recurved,  a. 

Bot. :  Bending  inward  and  then  outward. 

In-curved  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Incueve.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Inflexed  (q.  v.). 

In-curv  -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  incurvus=bent,  crooked.] 

The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent ;  curvity ;  crooked¬ 
ness  ;  a  bending  inward. 

“The  incurvity  of  a  dolphin  must  be  taken  not  really.” 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

In  -cus,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  anvil. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear. 
It  stands  between  the  malleus  and  the  stapes,  and 
is  connected  with  them  by  articular  surfaces.  It 
does  not  resemble  an  anvil  so  closely  as  it  does  a 
tooth  with  two  fangs  widely  separated.  These  con¬ 
stitute  a  body  and  two  processes.  ( Quain .) 

(2)  Compar.  :  The  incus  is  represented  only  by  a 
ligament  in  birds,  by  a  cartilage  in  sphenodon 
( Hatteria )  and  other  reptiles,  and  by  the  hyo-man- 
dibular  bone  in  osseous  fishes.  {Huxley.) 

In-cu§e  ,  *In-cuss',  v.  t.  [Lat.  incussus, pa. par. 
of  incutio=to  strike  upon ;  in-—  in,  on,  and  quatio= 
to  shake.]  To  impress  by  striking  or  stamping 
with  a  hammer,  as  a  coin.  ( Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4. ) 

*In-cus  -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Incuse.]  The 
act  of  striking ;  concussion. 

♦In-cute’,  v.  t.  [Latin  incutio=  to  strike  upon.] 
To  strike  in.  ( Becon :  Works,  i.  63.) 

♦In  -del-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  indagatus,  pa.  par.  of 
indago=to  trace  out,  to  track.]  To  trace  out;  to 
seek  or  search  out. 

♦In-da-ga  tion,  s.  [Lat.  indagatio,  from  inda¬ 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  indago.]  The  act  or  process  of 
searching  or  seeking  out ;  search,  inquiry,  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“  Part  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by 
human  indagation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

♦In  -da-ga-tlve,  a.  [English  indag  at  {e) ;  -ive.] 
Searching,  investigating;  given  or  inclined  to  in¬ 
vestigation. 

*In’-d<i-ga-t6r,  s.  [Latin,  from  indagatus,  pa. 
par.  of  indago  ]  One  who  searches  out,  seeks  into, 
or  investigates  ;  a  searcher  ;  an  investigator. 

“  Searched  into  by  such  skillful  indagators  of  nature.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  465. 

♦In-dam -aged  (aged  as  Igd),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  damaged  (q.  v.) . ]  Not  damaged,  unhurt. 

In-dart’,  v.  t.  [Endaet.] 

*Inde,  a.  [Indigo.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Indigo  or  azure-colored. 

II.  Her. :  A  name  applied  to  azure,  from  the 
sapphire,  because  India  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply  for  these  gems. 

In-debt'  (6  silent),  v.  t.  [0.  French  endetter,  en- 
debter= to  bring  into  debt:  en-=in,  into,  and  dette, 
debte—a  debt  (q.  v.).]  To  bring  into  debt ;  to  bring 
under  obligation. 

“Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none.” 

Daniel:  To  the  King’s  Majesty. 

In-debt'-ed  {b  silent),  a.  [Indebt.] 

1.  Being  under  a  debt  or  obligation;  having 
incurred  a  debt;  bound  to  repayment  or  restitution. 

“  He  began  to  flatter  the  common  people,  and  especially 
those  that  were  indebted.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  128. 

2.  Morally  bound  or  obliged  by  something  received 
for  which  restitution,  return,  or  gratitude  is  due. 

“Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved.”  Cowper :  Truth,  483. 

In-debt  -ed-ness  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  indebted; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  indebted  or  in  debt. 

2.  The  amount  of  debts  owing ;  debts  collectively. 

3.  The  state  of  being  morally  indebted  or  bound. 

♦In-debt ’-ment  (6  silent),  s.  [En g.  indebt  ;-ment.] 

lhe  state  of  being  indebted ;  indebtedness. 

“If  thou  wilt  needs  wilfully  liue  and  dye  in  a  just 
indebtment.” — Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead. 


In  de -990-93?,  *in-de -9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  indecen- 
tia ,  from  indecens=unbecoming,  indecent  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  ind6cence ;  Ital.  indecenza ;  Sp.  indecencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or  unbe¬ 
coming. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or  indeli¬ 
cate. 

“  He  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  reform  indecency  in  hie 
pupil,  which  he  allows  in  himself.” — Locke:  On  Education- 

3.  That  which  is  indecent  or  unbecoming. 

“  Of  the  indecencies  of  an  Heroick  Poem,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  are  those  that  show  disproportion.” — Hobbes: 
On  the  Pref.  before  Gondibert. 

4.  That  which  is  indecent  or  indelicate  either  in 
words  or  actions ;  a  word  or  action  which  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  modesty,  and  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  lewdness  or  obscenity. 

“They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the  ear  or 
to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  indecencies.” — Beattie > 
Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  5. 

Indecent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indecens= unbev 
coming :  in-=  not,  and  decens  =  becoming,  decent 
(q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indecente.] 

1.  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  disgracing,  humili¬ 
ating. 

“Repeated  and  indecent  overthrow.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  601. 

2.  Unbecoming;  unfit  for  modest  eyes  or  ears; 
offensive  to  modesty  or  delicacy  ;  indecorous,  indel¬ 
icate,  immodest,  gross,  obscene. 

“Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent  glee.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  72. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more 
than  indelicacy;  these  both  respect  the  outward 
behavior,  but  immodesty  springs  from  illicit  or  un¬ 
curbed  desire ;  indelicacy  from  want  of  education- 
indecent-assault,  s. 

Laic:  An  assault  more  or  less  inconsistent  with 
decency. 

indecent-book,  s. 

Law:  An  obscene  book.  The  sale  of  indecent, 
books,  prints,  or  photographs  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  most  of 
the  states,  and  to  send  them  by  mail  is  a  criminal 
offense  against  the  United  States, 
indecent-exposure,  s. 

Law:  Exposure  of  the  person  in  an  indecent 
manner ;  it  is  an  indictable  offense  at  common  law. 
indecent-photograph,  s. 

Law:  An  obscene  photograph.  [Indecent-book.  } 

indecent-print,  s. 

Law:  An  obscene  print.  [Indecent-book.] 

In-de'-9ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indecent;  -ly.]  In 
an  indecent,  unbecoming  manner. 

“  And  when  indecently  I  rave.” 

Swift:  To  Stella  (1723-4). 

•In-de-9ld-u-a  -ta,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pref.  in-= 
not,  and  deciduatus,  from  deciduus—  that  which  is 
cut  or  lopped  off.] 

ZoOl.:  A  primary  division  of  Placental  Mam¬ 
malia,  named  by  Prof.  Huxley  from  their  having 
the  placenta  non-deciduous.  It  contains  the  Orders 
Ungulata  and  Cetacea. 


In-de-9ld  -y-3.te,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 

deciduate  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  Non-deciduate ;  not  having  decidua. 

In-de-9ld  -y-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 

deciduous  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Not  faBing  down  or  off. 

“The  indeciduous  and  unshaken  locks  of  Apollo.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Bot. :  Not  deciduous ;  used  of  leaves,  petals,  &c. 
In-de9  -I-ma-ble,  a.  [Fr.  indicimable,  from 
Lat.  in-=not,  and  Low  Lat.  decimo=t opay  a  tithe; 
Lat.  decima=a  tenth  part ; ;  decern =  ten.]  [Deci¬ 
mal.]  Not  liable  to  decimation  or  the  payment  of 
tithes. 


In-de-91-pher-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decipherable  (q.  v.).]  Not  decipherable  ;  incapable 
of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

in-de-91  -pher-y-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indecipher¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.]  So  as  to  be  indecipherable. 

in-de-91 -§ion,  subst.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.de- 
cision  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  decision  ;  want  of  firmness 
or  determination  of  the  will ;  a  wavering  of  the 
mind ;  irresolution. 


— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

^  ~slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), and  Eng.  decisivi 

.  1-  Not  decisive ;  notbringingto  a  final  or  decisive 
issue  ;  not  final  or  conclusive. 


“The  campaign  had  everywhere  been  indecisive."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what, 

who. 


fall, 

son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
'ur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


indecisively 
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indelibleness 


2.  Not  coming  to  a  decision;  undecided;  wanting  *In-de-fat-I-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  indef atigatus=  indefinite-inflorescence,  a. 

^prono  uto.;in^cision ;  irresolute,  wa-  unwearied.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un-  Bot .  Inflorescence  with  the  flowers  arising  from 

wearied ;  unweariedness.  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  thus  leaving  the  terminal 

m-de^-f  ea§-I-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indefeasible ;  bud  to  develop  and  become  a  twig  or  branch, 


vering,  vacillating,  hesitating. 

In-de-gl  -slve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  indecisive;  -ly.) 
In  an  indecisive  manner. 

In-de-gl-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indecisive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecisive;  an  un¬ 
settled  state. 

In-de-clln  -g,-ble,  a.  &  s 
from  in-  —  not,  and  declinabilis 

A.  As  adjective: 

Gram. :  That  cannot  be  declined  ;  not  declinable ; 

not  varied  by  terminations ;  having  no  cases. 

“In  order  to  express  by  one  indeclinable  word  what 
would  otherwise  have  required  two  or  three  words.” — 
Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  cli.  i.,  g  3. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  cannot  be  declined 

In-de-ClIn  -3,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indeclinable) ; 

-ly.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Without  declension  or  turning 
away ;  without  variation. 

“  To  follow  indeclinably  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.” — Mountagu:  Appeale  to  Caesar,  p.  111. 

2.  Gram.:  Without  declension  or  variation  of 
terminations. 

In-de-c6m-p6§  -3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  decomposable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  decom¬ 
posed  ;  not  liable  or  subject  to  decomposition  or 
resolution  into  the  primary  constituent  elements. 

In-de-com-p6§  -g.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indecom¬ 
posable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde¬ 
composable  ;  incapability  of  decomposition. 

In-de-cor -ous,  in-dec  -or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  inde- 
corus,  from  in-  —  not,  and  decorws=becoming;  decus 
=  an  honor.]  Not  decorous  ;  unbecoming  ;  violating 
propriety,  decorum,  or  good  manners;  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  good  breeding ;  impolite,  uncivil,  un¬ 
seemly. 

“It  was  useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  anything  by 
mere  struggle.” — Burke:  Army  Estimates,  1790. 

In-de-cor  -ous-ly,  in-dec'-6r-ous-ly,  adverb' 
[Eng.  indecorous ;  - ly. ]  In  an  indecorous,  unseemlyi 
or  unbecoming  manner, 
in-de-cor  -ous-ness,  Inrdec  -or-ous-ness, 


ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefeasible;  lengthening  indefinitely, 
is,  the  indefeasibility  of  a  title.  indefinite-proposition,  s. 

In  de  fea§ -I-ble,  *In-de-fea§'-g,-ble,  *In-de-  Logic:  A  proposition  havi 

f «•  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  defeasible  common  term  without  anysi„„  _ 

.  [Lat.  indeclinabilis,  (Q<v-)-]  Not  defeasible ;  that  cannot  be  made  void ;  bution  or  non-distribution ;  as,  Man  is  mortal. 
£h's= declinable  (q.  v.).]  n°tr!'0  defeated.  indefinite-term,  s. 

DOfliririft  of  lYl.fl.pfpffJiifilfi  nrrVit  _ Tlf • 


[Eng.  indecorous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bert:  Travels,  p.  837. 


Doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

in-de-f  ea§'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefeasible) ; 
-£»/.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  made  void. 

In-de-f  ect-I-bIT-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  indefectible ; 
-ity.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefectible; 
freedom  from  liability  to  defect,  decay,  or  failure. 

“He  alone  hath  infallibility  and  indef edibility .” — Bp. 
Hall:  True  Peace  Maker. 

In-de-fect  -l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
def edible  (q.  v.).]  Not  defectible ;  not  liable  to 
defect,  decay,  or  failure. 

“A  state  of  indefectible  virtue  and  happiness.”— Clarke: 
Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

in-de-fect  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
defective  (q.  v.).]  Not  defective;  free  from  defect; 
perfect;  complete. 

“Seven  are  my  daughters,  of  a  form  divine, 

With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line.” 

Croxall:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vi. 

In-de-f en-si-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indefensible; 
.ity.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefensible. 

In-de-f  en-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
defensible  (q.  v.).]  Not  defensible ;  incapable  of 
being  defended,  maintained,  justified,  or  vindi¬ 
cated  ;  as,  A  town  is  indefensible ;  A  line  of  conduct 
is  indefensible. 

In-de-fSn  -sl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indef ensib(le) ; 
-ly.)  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  defended,  main¬ 
tained,  justified,  or  vindicated. 

“Some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  still  indefensibly 
indelicate.” — Mickle. 

*In-de-f en'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
defensive  (q.  v.).]  Having  no  defense  ;  defenseless. 

“  The  sword  awes  the  indefensive  villager.” — Sir  T.  Her- 


being  indecorous  ;  violation  of  propriety,  decorum, 
or  good  manners. 

In-de-cor -urn,  s.  [Lat.=what  is  unbecoming; 
heut.  sing,  of  indecorus—  unbecoming,  indecorous 

^Qi.  A  want  of  decorum ;  violation  of  propriety  or 
the  established  rules  of  good  breeding,  or  the  form 
of  respect  due  to  station  and  age. 

2.  An  indecorous  or  unbecoming  act ;  a  breach  of 
decorum. 


*ln-de-flc'-ien-gf  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  deficiency  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  not 
being  deficient ;  fullness ;  completeness. 

“The  indeficiency  of  faith.” — Strype:  Life  of  Parker  (an. 
1595). 

*In-de-flC-ient  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  deficient  (q.  v.).]  Not  deficient;  full ;  perfect. 
“  The  indeficient  spring  no  winter  fears.” 

O.  Pletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph  after  Death. 
In-de-fln-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 


‘  Some  slight  indecorums  therefore, ,we  may  reasonably  definable  (q.v.).]  Not  definable  ;  that  cannot  be 
pect  to  find.”— Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi.,  §  2.  dRfinecl;  incapable  or  insusceptible  of  definition; 


expect 

In  deed  ,  *In-dede',  adv.  [Prep,  in,  and  deed.) 
1.  In  reality,  in  truth,  of  a  truth,  in  very  fact.  It 


Logic:  A  privative  or  negative  term,  in  that  it 
does  not  define  or  mark  out  an  object  by  a  positive 
attribute  as  a  definite  term  does ;  as,  unorganized ; 
not-Csesar. 

In-def-i-nlte-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  indefinite ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  indefinite  manner  or  degree;  without 
certain  or  settled  limitation. 

“  If  the  world  be  indefinitely  extended,  that  is,  so  far  as 
no  human  intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  it.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Without  certainty  or  precision ;  vaguely. 

“And  besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely,  when  it 

should  determine  or  expire.”—  Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  111. 

In-def-I-nlte-ness,  *in-def-i-nite-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  indefinite;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indefinite,  undefined,  unlimited,  or  not  pre¬ 
cise  or  certain ;  vagueness. 

“  The  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  implies  a  generality.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Best  Bargain. 

In-de-fIn  -I-tu.de,  s.  [Eng.  indefinite ) ;  - ude .] 

1.  Indefiniteness;  want  of  certainty  or  precision ; 
vagueness. 

2.  Number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our  com¬ 
prehension,  but  yet  finite. 

“  They  arise  to  a  strange  and  prodigious  multitude,  if 
not  indefinitude,  by  theirvarious  positions.” — Hale:  Orig. 
of  Mankind,  p.  15. 

*In-de-f  In-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  indefinite );  -y.]  In¬ 
definitude,  vagueness. 

*In-de-flour'-Ish-Ifig,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
defloro=  to  take  away  flowers.]  Ever  flourishingor 
blooming. 

“Where  beauties  indefiourishing  abide.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory. 

In-de-hls'-genge,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  de¬ 
hiscence  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
dehiscent. 

In-de-Ms  -gent,  a.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Lat.  dehis- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  dehisco= to  gape.] 

Bot.  ( ofafruit ):  Not  dehiscing,  not  opening  when 
ripe.  Example :  the  hazel  nut. 

*In-de-layed  ,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  delayed.] 
Not  delayed,  postponed,  or  put  oft'. 

“With promise  to  make  my  return  indelayed.” — Strype: 
Memorials  (an.  1558). 

*In-de-lay-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indelayed;  -ly.) 
Without  delay. 

“That the  order  might  be  indelayedly  taken.” — Strype: 
Memorials  (an.  1553). 

*In-de-lect-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
delectable  (q.  v.).]  Not  delectable;  not  pleasing; 
unamiable. 

*ln-de-llb  -er-g/te,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
deliberate  (q.v.).]  Not  premeditated;  done  with¬ 
out  premeditation ;  not  deliberate. 

“The  indeliberate  commissions  of  many  sins.” — Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Tongue. 

*ln-de-llb  -er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


inexplicable. 

_ _ ,  ,  ...  .  In-de-f In-g,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefinable) ;  -ly.] 

is  used  variously:  sometimes  emphatically,  as  in  ln  an  indefinable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  not  to  be 
(1) ;  sometimes  as  noting  an  admission  or  con-  capable  of  definition. 

cession,  as  in  (2)  ;  sometimes  as  an  interjection  or  In-def-I-nlte,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
expression  of  surprise,  or  as  calling  for  affirmation  ^  t ’’  L 

or  confirmation,  as  in  (3).  ±l  .  '  'i 

(1)  “  If  it  so  be  that  they  indede  so  dyd.”  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneis,  bk.  ii.  1.  Not  limited  or  defined;  not  determinate;  not 

(2)  “Against  these  forces  were  prepared  to  the  number  precise,  exact,  or  certain;  vague,  not  in  exact  or 
of  near  one  hundred  ships;  not  so  great  of  bulk  indeed,  precise  terms. 

but  of  a  more  nimble  motion.” — Bacon.  “The  time  of  this  last  is  left  indefinite.” — Dryden:  Art 

(3)  “None  but  mine  own  people.”  “ Indeed t  —Shakesp.:  0t  poetry.  _ 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv .  2  2.  Having  no  definite,  determinate,  or  certain  deliberated  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Indelibeeate 

IT  The  two  elements  of  the  word  are  sometimes  nmj^s.  large  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man,  (q.v.). 
found  separated  by  the  word  very,  to  add  emphasis  tbougb  not  absolutely  without  limits.  It  is  often  *In-de-lib'-er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indeliberate; 
Q+o+amont-  contrasted  with  infinite.  -ly.)  Without  premeditation ;  unintentionally. 

“Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite;  though  In-del-I-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [FT.  indelibility,  from  in- 
it  is  not  boundless  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  com-  indelible  (q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of 

prehension.  Spectator.  (Todd.)  being  indelible. 

3.  Infinite,  without  limit.  “The  indelibility  of  the  sacred  character.”  —  Bishop 

“ Indefinite  and  omnipresent  God!  Horsley  Speech,  April  13,  1804. 

Thompson:  Sickness,  v.  „  _v-,  *  ,  ,  ..  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,,,,  •, 

IT  Perhiiirniiu  •  in-del' -i-ble,  *in-del-e-ble,  a.  [Fr .indHibile, 

11.  lechnica  j.  from  Lat.  indelebilis,  from  in-  —  not,  and  delebilis 

1.  Bot,  {of  stamens,  &c.) :  Not  dennite  ;  not  con-  _{.hat  can  be  destroyed ;  deleo  =  to  destroy ;  Sp.  in¬ 
stant  in  number,  usually  more  tn an  twenty.  deleble;  Ital.  indelebile.~\ 

2.  Math.:  Unbounded  or  unlimited.  Ifthedirec-  b  Lit.:  That  cannot  be  blotted  out  or  effaced; 


to  the  statement. 

“ in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee.”  — 
Exodus  ix.  26. 

In-de-f at-1-gg.-bir-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  indefatigable; 
-ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefatigable  ; 
unweariedness,  persistence. 

In-de-f  at -I-gg.-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indef ati- 
gabilis=not  to  be  wearied:  m=not,  and  defatigo  = 
to  tire  out;  from  de=down,  extremely,  and  faticjo— 
to  tire,  to  weary.]  That  cannot  be  fatigued  or  tired 
out ;  not  yielding  to  fatigue  or  exertion  ;  unceasing 


(JUl  i  I1UU  JICIUIU^  l/U  l  Cl  uu  wi  CHOI  cxwxx  ,  ~  “r  - .  ...  1  ,  .  -1  A.  J-ibV.  ,  j-uat  t/auuvu  kjvj  miuduuu  vuu  vi  ouac/Gv, 

in  exertions  or  efforts  ;  unwearied  in  labor ;  untir-  tion  of  a  line  only  is  given,  it  is  supposea  to  extena  incapable  of  being  effaced,  canceled,  or  obliter- 


;  or  unremitting  in  work. 

“He  was  indefatigable,  and  at  length  successful  in  his 
attempts.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

In-de-fat'-I-ga-ble-ness,  s.  [English  indefati¬ 
gable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde¬ 
fatigable;  indefatigability. 

“They  come  short  of  his  indefatigableness.”— Parnell: 
Life  of  Zoilus. 

in-de-fat'-I-ga-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefatigab(le)  ; 
-ly.]  Without  weariness  or  fatigue  ;  unremittingly ; 
untiringly. 

“He  exerted  himself  indef atigably  to  improve  their 
discipline.” — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


in  both  directions  from  any  point  of  it  without 
limits ;  such  a  line  is,  properly  speaking,  an  indefi¬ 
nite  line.  If  we  speak  of  that  portion  of  a  straight 
line  which  lies  entirely  on  one  side  of  any  point  of 
it  it  is  said  to  extend  indefinitely  in  that  direction. 
A’ plane  extends  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  un¬ 
less  limited  by  a  boundary  :  it  may  be  limited  in 
on©  or  mor©  directions  by  a  line  or  lines,  and  indef- 
inite  in  all  other  directions.  [Space.] 
indefinite-article,  s. 

Gram.:  The  word  a  or  an  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  to  denote  any  one  of  a  common  or  gen¬ 
eral  class. 


ated. 

“Putting  these  on  an  indelible  black  color.” — Purchas: 
Pilgrimage,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Incapable  of  being  destroyed,  wiped  out,  or 
cleared  away. 

“Thou  canst  but  live  to  blot  with  shame 
Indelible  thy  mother’s  name.” 

Cowper:  From  the  Greek,  by  Pallades. 

(2)  That  cannot  be  annulled. 

In-del  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indelible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelible ;  indelibility. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbin, 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


indelibly 


2300 


independent 


In-del -I-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  indelib(le) ;  - ly .]  In  an 
indelible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  indelible. 

“  Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed  indel¬ 
ibly  upon  my  memory.” — Idler,  No.  101. 

in  del  -l-brome,  s.  [English  indeli(ble),  and 
\>rom{in)e,  1 

Chem.:  Cn;HgBr4N?,0,i.  A  very  insoluble  yellow 
powder,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
lsamic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  is  unacted  upon  by  ammonia  and  pot¬ 
ash,  even  when  boiling.  It  melts  when  carefully 
heated,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
needles. 


In-del'-I-cu-§y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  delr 
cacyi.q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelicate ;  a 
want  of  delicacy  or  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  and 
decorum  ;  a  want  of  regard  of  refinement  in  man¬ 
ners  and  in  the  treatment  of  others;  a  want  of 
careful  avoidance  of  matters  or  subjects  offensive 
or  hurtful  to  others ;  coarseness  in  manners  or  lan¬ 
guage.  [Indecency.] 

“  Novelists  whose  heaviness  is  but  slightly  relieved  by 
their  indelicacy.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  19,  1881,  p.  159. 


2.  An  indelicate  act  or  word ;  an  indecency. 


In-del'-l-cute,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  delicate 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  delicate ;  wanting  in  delicacy,  refinement, 
or  good  breeding;  coarse,  unrefined. 

“Mean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Offensive  to  refined  minds ;  contrary  to  deli¬ 
cacy,  modesty,  or  the  established  rules  of  good 
breeding;  coarse,  indecent. 

“Such  indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  bene- 
factor.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  iv. 


ln-del'-I-CSjcte-ly,  adv.  ’[Eng.  indelicate;  -ly.] 
In  an  indelicate  manner ;  indecently. 

In-dem-nl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  indemnify ;  c 
connective,  andsuff.  - ation .] 

1.  The  act  of  indemnifying,  saving  harmless,  or 
securing  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty ;  the 
state  of  being  indemnified. 

2.  The  act  of  reimbursing  or  indemnifying  for  any 
damage,  loss,  or  penalty  incurred. 

3.  That  which  indemnifies,  saves  harmless,  or 
secures  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty. 


In-dem  -nl-f y,  v.  t.  [Lat.in(Jemwis=unharmed, 
from  i?x-=not  and  damnum— harm,  hurt ;  Eng.  suff. 
• fy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  save  harmless;  to  secure  from  damage, 
loss,  or  penalty. 

2.  To  reimburse,  to  compensate,  to  make  good,  or 
to  repay,  for  damage,  loss,  or  penalty  incurred. 


"Indemnifying ,  at  least  in  part,  such  native  families  as 
had  been  wrongfully  despoiled.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 

Ch.  vi. 


*3.  To  keep  safe ;  to  save  unharmed ;  to  protect. 

“They  will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  out 
On  this  occasion.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  To  Lord  Arlington. 

In-dem-nl-ty,  s.  [French  indemnity,  from  Lat. 
indemnitatem,  accus.  of  indemnitas= security  from 
damage;  mdemnts=unharmed ;  Sp.  indemnidad; 
Ital.  indemnita,.]  [Indemnify.] 

1.  Security  given  to  save  a  person  harmless,  or  to 
secure  him  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty,  which 
he  may  incur. 

2.  Indemnification  or  compensation  for  damage, 
loss,  or  penalties  incurred. 

“I  will  use  all  means,  in  the  ways  of  amnesty  and 
indemnity,  which  may  most  fully  remove  all  fears  and 
bury  all  jealousies  in  forgetfulness.” — Eikon  Basilike. 


If  Act  of  Indemnity : 

Law  dt  Hist. :  An  Act  designed  to  relieve  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  of  its  officers  from  penalties  when 
they  have  been  compelled  by  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  to  omit  the  performance  of  some  duty,  or 
to  violate  or  even  to  suspend  some  law. 

in-de-mon-strg.-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  demonstr ability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indemonstrable. 

In-de-mon  -Stra-ble,  adj.  [Lat.  indemonstra- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  demonstrabilis  =  demon¬ 
strable  (q.  v.).]  Not  demonstrable  ;  that  cannot  be 
demonstrated  or  proved  by  reasoning. 

“All  of  them  as  indemonstrable  as  the  conclusion  to  be 
inferred  from  them.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  560. 

ln-de-mon'-stru-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indemon¬ 
strable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indemonstrable ;  indemonstrability. 

In-den  I-za  -tion,  s.  For  this  and  cognate  words 
see  Endenization,  &c. 

In-dent',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  indento— to  notch 
with  teeth,  from  Lat.  m-=in,  into,  and  dens  (genit. 
dentis)=a.  tooth;  O.  Fr .endenter;  Ital.  indenture. 
The  word  is  a  law  term.  In  making  duplicates  of 
deeds,  it  was  usual  to  cut  or  indent  the  edges  alike, 
so  that  they  would  tally  with  each  other  upon  com¬ 
parison.  The  deeds  with  edges  so  cut  were  called 


indentures,  and  the  verb  to  indent  came  also  to 
mean  to  execute  a  deed  or  make  a  compact. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  cut  into  points  or  notches  like  a  row  of 
teeth ;  to  notch,  to  jag. 

“  The  practice  of  indenting  has  been  abandoned.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*2.  To  form  with  indentations,  jagged  or  rough 
edges  or  borders. 

“The  coast  seemed  to  be  indented  into  creeks  and  pro¬ 
jecting  points.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  To  dent,  to  dint. 

“With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  37. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  To  bind  out  or  apprentice  by  indenture; 
to  indenture;  to  contract;  as,  to  indent  an  appren¬ 
tice. 

2.  Print.:  To  set  in  farther  from  the  margin  or 
leave  a  blank  space  in,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  notched  or  jagged  with  indentations  or 
irregularities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  run  zigzag. 

“  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  make  a  contract;  to  contract;  to  bargain. 

“  Shall  we  buy  treason?  and  indent  with  fears, 

When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves?  ” 

Shakesp.-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

II.  Fig.:  To  move  to  one  side  and  the  other;  to 
pursue  a  zigzag  course. 

“  Not  winding  or  indenting  so  much  as  to  the  right  hand 
of  fair  pretenses.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk,  ii.f 
ch.  xiv. 

in  -dent,  s.  [Indent,  v.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  any  thing;  an 
indentation  or  recess. 

2.  A  stamp,  an  impression,  a  dent. 

3.  A  covenant.  ( Puttenham :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  iii., 
ch.xxiv.) 

4.  A  certificate  or  indented  certificate  issued  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.:  A  notch,  as  in  scarfing  timbers  to» 
get.her. 

2.  Print. :  The  blank  space  or  set-in  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  paragraph. 

In-den-ta'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  indentatio,  from 
indento=to  indent  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indenting  or  cutting  with  notches  in 
the  margin,  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  A  notch  or  cut  in  the  margin  of  anything ;  a  re¬ 
cess  ;  a  depression  like  a  notch. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  zigzag  molding;  the  shark’s-tooth 
molding ;  denticidation. 

2.  Print.:  The  act  of  indenting  or  beginning  a 
line  or  series  of  lines  farther  in  from  the  margin 
than  the  rest. 

In-dent  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Indent,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Cut  or  notched  in  the  margin  like  a  row  of 
teeth,  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  having  indentations. 

2.  Bound  by  an  indenture  or  contract ;  as,  an  in¬ 
dented  apprentice. 

3.  Zigzag,  winding. 

II.  Her.:  Notched  like  the  teeth  cf  a  saw,  but 
smaller  than  dancette  (q.  v.).  Applied  to  one  of 
the  lines  of  partition;  ordina¬ 
ries  are  also  thus  borne. 

indented-chisel,  s.  A  bor¬ 
ing-chisel  whose  face  is  in  steps, 
indented-line,  s. 

Fort.:  A  line  consisting  of 
alternate  long  and  short  faces, 
with  salient  and  receding  an¬ 
gles,  each  face  giving  a  flank¬ 
ing  fire  along  the  front  of  its 
neighbor. 

indented-parapet,  s. 

Fort.:  A  parapet,  the  interior  slope  of  which  has 
vertical  recesses  where  men  may  stand  and  fire 
along  the  front  of  the  work. 


Indented. 


In-dent'-ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  indented;  iy.)  In 
an  indented  manner ;  with  indentations. 

In-dent-ee',  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  Having  indents  not  joined  to  each  othei; 
but  set  apart. 

In-dent-Il-lef,  a.  [Indent.] 

Her. :  Having  long  indents,  somewhat  resembling 
piles  conjoined ;  said  of  an  ordinary. 

In-dent -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Indent,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cutting  indentations  or 
notches  in  ;  an  indenthtion ;  a  winding. 

“  Through  large  indentings  draws  his  lubric  train.” 

Welsted:  Ovid;  Metam.  xv. 

Inden  tion,  s.  [Indentation.]  1.  A  dent  ;  a 
slight  depression,  a.  The  same  as  Indentation  II.  2. 

*in-dent’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  indent;  -ment.]  An 
indenture  ;  a  deed ;  a  contract. 

“  Some  indentments  or  some  bond  to  draw.” 

Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  2. 

In-den'-ture,  s.  [Low  Lat.  indentura,  from  in- 
dento= to  indent  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  endenture.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  indenting ;  the  state  of 
being  indented;  an  indentation. 

2.  Law:  A  deed  under  seal,  entered  into  between 
two  or  more  parties.  [Indent,  v.,  A  II.  1.] 

“Whose  tempers,  inclinations,  sense,  and  wit. 

Like  two  indentures,  did  agree  so  fit.” 

Butler:  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii. 

In-den-ture,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Indenture,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  indent;  to  make  indentations 
in  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  furrow. 

“Though  age  may  creep  on  and  indenture  the  brow.” 

Woty:  An  Autumnal  Song. 

2.  To  bind  by  an  indenture ;  as,  to  indenture  an 
apprentice. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  run  in  and  out  in  a  zizgag 
course ;  to  wind ;  to  double  in  running. 

“  By  indenturing  still  the  good  man  ’scaped.” 

Hey  wood.  ( Annandale .) 

In-de-pend  -enge,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
dependence  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  indipendance ;  Ital.  hide- 
pendenza;  Sp. independencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  independent; 
freedom  or  exemption  from  the  control,  authority, 
or  power  of  others ;  a  state  over  which  no  one  has 
any  power,  control,  or  authority ;  ability  andliberty 
to  conduct  one’s  own  affairs  without  the  interfer¬ 
ence,  superintendence,  or  control  of  others ;  self¬ 
subsistence  or  maintenance. 

“  The  independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sover. 
eigns.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  That  which  renders,  or  serves  to  render,  a  per¬ 
son  independent ;  income  or  property  sufficient  to 
make  one  independent  of  others  ;  as,  He  has  an  in- 

dependence. 

1[  Declaration  of  Independence : 

Hist.:  A  declaration  of  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  put  forth  on  July  4, 1776,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  following  thirteen  states: 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut-.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 

tin  de-pend  -en-gy,  subst.  [English  independ¬ 
ence')  ;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Independence  ;  freedom  from  the 
control  of  others. 

2.  Eccles.:  The  principles  of  the  religious  body 
known  as  Independents  ;  Congregationalism 

ln-de-pend'-ent,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dependent  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  indipendant;  Ital.  in- 
dependent  e.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  dependent  upon  or  subject  to  the  control, 
power,  or  authority  of  another;  not  relying  oc 
others  ;  not  subordinate  ;  free  to  manage  one’s  own 
affairs  without  the  interference  of  others  ;  free. 

“One  unchangeable  and  independent  Being.” — Clarke, 
On  the  Attributes,  prop.  2. 

H  It  is  followed  by  of  when  that  from  which  one 
is  free  is  named ;  formerly  also  by  from,  on,  or  upon. 

■  “Independent  of  the  great.” — Cotton:  Fable,  1. 

2.  Affording  the  means  of  independence. 

“Some  had  independent  means;  some  lived  by  litera¬ 
ture.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  liable  to  be  led  by  others ;  not  obsequious; 
self-asserting,  self-directing,  out-spoken  ;  as,  He  is 
very  independent. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mariDe;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sou:  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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4.  Free  from  bias  or  prejudice;  as,  a  man  of  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit. 

5.  Expressive  of  or  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of 
independence;  bold,  free;  as,  an  independent  air 
or  manner. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Independents 
or  Congregationalists  (q.  v.). 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  independent  of 
another  with  which  it  is  connected,  when  it  does 
not  depend  upon  it  for  its  value.  In  this  case,  the 
term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  arbitrary ,  but  not 
quite.  Equations  are  independent  when  they  have 
no  connection  with  each  other ;  that  is,  when  the 
quantities  entering  the  different  equations  are  not 
at  all  dependent  upon  each  other. 

B.  As  adv. :  Irrespective ;  not  to  mention ;  with¬ 
out  taking  note  or  regard  (followed  by  of) ;  as,  In¬ 
dependent  of  this,  I  have  other  reasons. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  same  as  Cong regationalists 
<q.  v.). 

independent-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  main  piece  of  the  head  or  beak¬ 
shaped  projection  from  the  stem  of  a  vessel, 
independent-seconds  -watch,  s. 

Horol. :  A  watch  in  which  the  action  of  the  center 
seconds-hand  is  independent  of  the  regular  going 
works  of  the  watch.  It  has  two  separate  trains  of 
wheels  and  separate  springs,  so  that  the  regular 
time  may  be  maintained  when  the  center  seconds- 
hand  is  stopped  by  pressing  the  stop-pin  on  the 
outside  of  the  case.  The  center  seconds  is  set  in 
conformity  with  the  other  works  by  a  square  at  the 
back  of  the  case.  For  great  nicety  in  timing,  quar¬ 
ter-  and  fifth-second  watches  are  now  made,  and  are 
capable  of  being  stopped  at  these  fractional  parts 
of  a  second. 


in-de-pend -ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  independent; 
- ly .] 

1.  In  an  independent  manner;  without  control; 
without  being  dependent. 

2.  Irrespective;  without  taking  note  or  regard; 
independent.  (Followed  by  of.) 


♦In-de-pend'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
depending  (q. v.).]  Not  depending  upon  another; 
independent. 


“An  independing  and  self-subsisting  agent.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Invisible  World,  bk.  ii.,  §  1. 


*In-de-po§'-A-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
deposable  (q.  v.).]  Not  deposable;  that  cannot  be 
deposed. 

*in-dep  -r9.-va.te ,  adj.  [Latin  indepravatus  = 
uncorrupted.]  [Depravate.]  Pure;  unspotted; 
incorrupted. 

In-dep'-re-c;j.-ble,  «•  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deprecable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  deprecated. 

*in-dep-re-hens  -l-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
English  deprehensible  (q.  v.).J  Incapable  of  being 
found  out  or  detected. 

“Calling  the  second  a  case  perplexed  and  indeprehensi- 
ble."—Bp.  Morton:  Discharge. 

in-de-prlv'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deprivable  (q.v.).]  .  .  , .  , ,  , 

1.  Incapable  of  being  deprived ;  not  liable  to  de¬ 
privation. 

2.  That  cannot  be  taken  away. 

“Durable,  self-derived,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion)  indeprivable.” — Harris:  Dialogue  concerning  Happi- 
ness,  pt.  L 

in  de-scrlb'-A-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  describable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  describable;  incapable  of  being 
described. 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.) :  A  euphemism  for  trousers. 

“Mr.  Trotter  .  .  .  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the 

pocket  of  his  mulberry  indescribablts.” — Dickens:  Pick¬ 
wick,  ch.  xvi. 

In-de-scrlp'-tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
descriptive  (q.v.).]  Not  descriptive ;  not  furnish¬ 
ing  or  containing  a  true  or  proper  description. 

*in-de-§ert',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  desert 
(3),  s.  (q.  v.)  ]  Want  of  desert,  merit,  or  worth. 

“  To  think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  reflection  on  their 
own  indeserts.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  256. 

*in-des'-i-nent,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  desi- 
nent  (q.  v.).]  Not  desinent ;  not  ceasing  or  leaving 
off ;  unceasing. 

“More  noble,  more  indesinent,  and  indefeasible  than 
the  first.”— Baxter:  On  the  Soul,  p.  351. 

1  *in-des'-I-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indesinent;  -ly.'] 
Unceasingly;  without  cessation. 

In-de-§ir-3-ble,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
desirable  (q.  v. ).]  Not  desirable ;  undesirable. 


ln-de-Struct-i-bir-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  indestructible  ; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indestructible. 

“  Gold,  from  its  brilliant  color  and  indestructibility, 
must  have  been  the  first  metal  to  catch  the  eye  of  man.” 
— Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  xi. 

in-de-struct -l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
destructible  (q.v.).]  Not  destructible;  not  liable 
to  destruction  ;  incapable  of  being  destroyed. 

“Primitive  and  indestructible  bodies.” — Boyle:  Works, 
i.  538. 

ln-de-struct-i-bly,  adv.  [English  indestruct¬ 
ible);  -ly.)  In  an  indestructible  manner ;  so  as  to 
be  indestructible. 

m-de-ter'-nrin-a,-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  determinable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  determinable ;  that  cannot  be  determined, 
defined,  or  fixed. 

“The  duration  of  the  world  was  by  the  old  philosophers 
held  to  be  indeterminable." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  11. 

2.  That  cannot  be  determined,  or  ended ;  inter¬ 
minable. 

“  His  memory  is  indeterminable  and  unalterable.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.  §  3. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  cannot  be  determined, 
defined,  or  settled. 

in-de-ter  -mm-si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indetermin¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.)  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

in-de-ter-min-iite,  a.  [Lat.  indeterminatus= 
undefined,  from  i«.-=not,  and  determinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  determino=to  define,  to  determine  (q.  v.).]  Not 
determinate ;  not  settled  or  fixed ;  not  definite ;  in¬ 
definite  ;  undefined ;  not  precise. 

“Subjects  which  are  essentially  indeterminate,  and  can 
never  yield  any  useful  result.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ii.  554. 
indeterminate-analysis,  s. 

Math.:  A  branch  of  analysis  which  has  for  its 
object  the  solution  of  indeterminate-problems.  In- 
determinate-analysis  may  be  of  the  first,  second,  or 
higher  degrees,  according  as  the  equations  arising 
are  of  the  first,  second,  or  higher  degrees.  [Equa¬ 
tion.] 

indeterminate-coefficients,  s.  pi. 

Math.:  A  method  of  analysis  invented  by  Descar¬ 
tes,  the  principle  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  if 
we  have  an  equation  of  this  form — 

A+Bx+Ca:2+I)a;3H-&c.=0, 

in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are  con¬ 
stant,  and  x  a  variable  quantity,  which  may  be 
supposed  as  small  as  we  please,  then  each  of  these 
coefficients  taken  separately  is  necessarily  equal 
to  0.» 

indeterminate-equation,  s. 

Math.:  An  equation  is  indeterminate  when  the 
unknown  quantities  which  enter  it  admit  of  an 
infinite  number  of  values;  the  equation  of  the 
right  line  is  an  example  of  an  indeterminate-equa¬ 
tion  ;  in  general,  most  of  the  equations  used  in 
analysis  are  indeterminate.  Whenever  an  equation 
contains  more  than  one  arbitrary  or  unknown 
quantity,  that,  considered  by  itself,  is  indetermin¬ 
ate,  for  any  number  of  sets  of  values  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  all  the  unknown  quantities,  except  one, 
and  the  value  of  that  one  deduced.  A  group  of 
equations  containing  more  unknown  quantities 
than  there  are  equations  is  indeterminate, 
indeterminate-inflorescence,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Indefinite-inflorescence 
(q.  v.).  {Gray.) 
indeterminate-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  is  indeterminate  when  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  This  will 
always  be  the  case  when  there  are  fewer  imposed 
conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  required 
parts;  for,  in  that  case,  the  equations  which  ex¬ 
press  the  imposed  conditions  will  be  fewer  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  which  enter  them  ; 
consequently,  they  will  be  indeterminate,  and  of 
course  the  problem  itself  will  also  be  indetermin¬ 
ate. 

indeterminate-quantity,  s. 

Math.:  A  quantity  is  indeterminate  when  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  an  infinite  number  of  values.  In  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  a  straight  line,  y=ax+b,  x  represents  the 
abscissa  of  any  point  of  the  line,  and  is  indetermin¬ 
ate  when  considered  only  with  reference  to  its 
value;  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  con¬ 
nection  with  y,  it  is  independent  of  it,  provided  we 
agree  to  assume  it  as  the  independent  variable. 
[Independent.] 
indeterminate-series,  s. 

Math.:  A  series  whose  terms  proceed  by  the 
powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

ln-de-ter  -mln-ate  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indetermin¬ 
ate;  -ly.]  In  an  indeterminate  manner;  indefi¬ 
nitely.  {Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  106.) 


In-de-ter  -min-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indetermin¬ 
ate  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indeter¬ 
minate  ;  want  of  preciseness ;  indefiniteness. 

in-de-ter-mln-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  determination  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Want  of  determination;  want  of  a  fixed  and 
steady  mind  or  purpose ;  an  unsettled  or  wavering 
state,  as  of  the  mind. 

“The  indetermination  of  her  thoughts  was  a  trouble.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  §  7. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  determined  direction. 

in-de-ter  -mined,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ,  and  English 

determined  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  determined ;  not  settled;  unsettled. 

2.  Not  limited;  infinite. 

“The  eternal  height  of  indetermined  space.” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty ,  v. 

*in-de-vir-gin-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
devirginate  (q.  v.).]  Not  devirginate;  not  deprived 
of  virginity. 

“  Pallas,  the  seede  of  ASgis-bearing  Jove; 

Who  still  lies  indevirginate.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Venus. 

*In-de-v5te',  a.  [Lat.  in- = not,  and  devotus— 
devoted,  devout.]  Not  devoted  to  religion;  not 
devout;  irreligious. 

“  There  are  so  many  of  the  same  arguments,  and  so  inde¬ 
vote  an  age.” — Bentley:  Letter,  p.  181. 

*in-de-vot'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
devoted  (q.  v.).j  Not  devoted. 

“Mr.  Cowley’s  connections  with  some  persons  indevot^d 
to  the  excellent  chancellor.” — Hurd:  Dial.  3;  On  Retit 't 
merit .  (Note.) 

in-de-vo  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  devo¬ 
tion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  devotion  or  devotednesi  , 
ir  religion. 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  indevotion.” — Bishop  Taylor 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.  §  5. 

in-de-vdut',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  devou. 
(q.v.).]  Notdevout;  not  religious ;  irreligious. 

“Kindled  by  the  eloquence  of  an  indevout  preacher.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  457. 

in-de-vout'-ly,  adv.  [En g.  indevout;  -ly.]  In 
an  indevout  or  irreligious  manner. 

in -dex  {pi.  in'-dex-e§  in  ord.  lang.,  in'-di-geg 
in  math.),  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  serves  to  point  out;  that  whicbL 
shows  or  manifests ;  a  discoverer. 

“  My  lips  might  prove  the  index  to  my  fault.” 

Drayton:  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 

2.  A  pointer ;  that  which  serves  to  direct  or  point 
out,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock,  a  finger  or  arm 
of  a  balance  or  measuring  apparatus  which  moves 
along  a  graduated  scale,  or  in  relation  to  a  line  or 
central  mark ;  a  finger-post  which  points  out  the 
road  to  any  place,  &c. 

3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book ;  a  table  of 
reference  in  alphabetical  order. 

“An  index  is  the  bag  and  baggage  of  a  book,  of  more  use 
than  honor.” — Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight  {Directions  for  Index). 

*4.  A  preface,  prelude,  or  prologue  to  a  play  or 
story. 

“An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  [Index -finger.] 

2.  Astron.:  A  brass  rule  accompanying  the  plane- 
table,  furnished  with  perpendicular  sight-vanes  at 
each  extremity ;  an  alidade. 

3.  Math.:  The  index  of  a  radical  is  a  number 
written  over  the  radical  sign  to  denote  the  degree  of 
the  root  to  be  extracted.  An  index  is  generally  a 
whole  number  greater  than  2.  When  the  square 
root  is  indicated,  the  index  is  generally  omitted, 
being  understood.  [Exponent.] 

4.  Print. :  The  sign  or  figure  used  to  direct 
attention  to  any  particular  word  or  passage. 

If  (1)  Congregation  of  the  Index: 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  congregation  founded  by  Pius  V.  in 
1571.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cardinals,  nominated  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  with  other  members,  who  are 
called  consultors.  The  secretary  is  always  a  Do¬ 
minican.  Its  duty  is  to  examine  and  correct,  or 
prohibit  the  reading  of,  books  which  it  deems  heret¬ 
ical,  or  which  contain  matter  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals. 

If  (2)  Index  of  a  globe:  A  little  style  or  pointer 
fitted  on  the  north  pole  of  an  artificial  terrestrial 
globe,  which,  by  turning  with  the  globe,  serves  to 
point  to  certain  divisions  of  the  hour  circle. 

(3)  Index  of  a  logarithm :  The  integral  part  which 
precedes  the  logarithm  and  is  always  one  less  than 
the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given  number. 
It  is  also  called  the  characteristic.  [Logarithm.] 

(4)  Index  of  refraction: 

Optics :  The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  refracted  angle.  Called  also  the  Refract¬ 
ive  Index. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh<?.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


index -correction 

Index-correction,  s. 

Astron. :  A  correction  requisite  to  counter-balance 
the  index-error  of  an  astronomical  instrument. 

index-error,  s. 

.  Astron. :  The  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  instrument,  arising  from  the  zero  of  the  index 
not  being  completely  adjusted  to  that  of  the  limb  ; 
an  error  equal  to  that  of  zero-adjustment. 

index-expurgatorius,  s. 

.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  book  issued  by  the  Roman  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Index  (q.  v.).  It  contains  passages,  con¬ 
demned  as  heretical,  from  current  literature,  in 
order  that  such  passages  may  be  expunged  before 
the  books  containing  them  pass  into  general  use. 

index-finger,  s.  The  forefinger,  from  its  being 
used  in  pointing. 

index-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  having  jaws 
whose  distance  apart  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  and 
dial,  or  other  means. 

index-glass,  s.  A  mirror  at  the  center  of  motion 
of  the  index-arm  of  a  quadrant  or  sextant,  which 
moves  with  the  index,  and  from  which  a  ray  of  light 
from  one  of  two  given  objects  (one  of  which  is,  say, 
the  sun)  is  reflected  to  another  mirror,  called  the 
horizon-glass,  fixed  to  one  of  the  arms,  and  thence 
to  a  sight-hole  in  the  other  arm. 

index-hand,  s.  The  same  as  Index,  II.  4. 

♦index-learning,  s.  Superficial  knowledge,  such 
as  may  be  gained  from  the  cursory  perusal  of  a  book 
or  a  study  of  its  index. 

“How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale.” 

Pope:  DunciacL,  i.  279. 

index-prohibitorius,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  list  of  books  which  may  not  be  read 
by  Roman  Catholics,  cleric  or  lay,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication.  Livy  (xxxix.  16)  testifies  to  the 
practice  of  burning  books  of  magic  in  pagan  Rome, 
and  the  Ephesian  converts  w  ho  used  “  curious  arts  ’  ’ 
voluntarily  did  the  same  (Acts  xix.  19).  Prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  suppressed  the 
writings  of  authors  whom  they  judged  heretical. 
The  Council  of  Constance  (1415)  ordered  the  books 
of  Huss  to  be  burnt,  and  Leo  X.  condemned  the 
writings  of  Luther.  In  the  seventeenth  session 
(Feb.  26, 1562)  of  the  Council  of  Trent  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  compile  an  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books  and  a  code  of  general  rules  on  the  subject. 
The  first  Index  was  published  (1564)  in  the  pontif¬ 
icate  of  Pius  IV.,  and  various  editions  have  since 
appeared. 

ln'-dex,  v.  t.  [Index,  s.]  To  provide  with  an  in¬ 
dex  or  alphabetical  table  of  contents ;  to  place  in 
an  index  or  table  of  reference. 

in'-dex-er,  s.  [Eng.  index;  -er.]  One  who  makes 
an  index. 

In-dex  -i-cg.1,  a.  [Eng.  index;  -ical.~\  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  having  the  form  of,  an  index. 

In-dex  -l-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indexical;  -ly.'] 
After  the  manner  of  an  index. 

In'-dex-ing,  s.  [En  g.  index;  -ing.]  The  actor 
art  of  drawing-up  an  index  or  of  inserting  subjects 
in  an  index. 

“With  a  view  to  establishing  a  uniform  method  of 
indexing." — London  Athenaeum. 

In-dex-ter'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dexterity  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  dexterity;  want  of 
readiness ;  want  of  skill ;  awkwardness,  clumsi¬ 
ness. 

“  The  indexterity  of  our  consumption-curers  demon¬ 
strates  their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causes.” — Harvey: 
On  Consumption. 

In  -di  -it,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  India;  Gr.  India ,  In¬ 
dike;  Pehlive  &  Zand  Heando,  Hendu ;  Sansc. 
Hind;  from  Lat.  Sind  (Pliny,  vi.23) ;  Sansc. Sindhu 
=the  river  Indus,  any  river.  The  first  mention  of 
India  in  a  classic  author  is  in  the  Supplices  of 
lEschylus,  282.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  great  peninsula  in  the  south  of 
Asia,  1,830  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly 
the  same  from  east  to  west  if  it  is  made  to  include 
Assam.  Area,  1,399,443  square  miles.  ( Thornton , 

&c.) 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Indian,  a.  (q.  v.). 

India-matting,  s.  Matting  made  in  the  East, 

usually  from  Papyrus  corymbosus.  { Simmonds .') 

India-rubber,  Indian-rubber,  s.  The  same  as 
Caoutchouc  (q.  v.).  The  name  India  or  Indian 
refers  to  the  West,  not  to  the  East  Indies,  from  the 
former  of  which  the  first  India-rubber  was  brought. 

India-rubber  tree : 

Bot. :  Forsteronia  floribunda. 

In'-dl-a-Hl?-11!  s.  [Eng.  India ,  and  man.]  A 
large  ship  employed  in  the  Indian  trade. 

“Every  Indiaman  that  arrived  in  the  Thames  was 
bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the  East.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 
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In  -di-an,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Indi{a) ;  • an ;  Fr.  Indien.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  &  2.  [II.,  1,  2.] 

3.  Made  of  Indian  corn. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geog.,  <&c.:  Of  or  belonging  to  either  the  East 
or  West  Indies  or  their  productions. 

2.  Ethnol.  <£  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  natives 
of  India  or  the  aborigines  of  America. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  India. 

2.  One  of  the  aborigines  of  America ;  a  red  man. 

IF  The  connection  between  1  and  2  is  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Columbus,  by  which  America  was  found, 
was  intended  to  seek  out  a  new  route  to  India. 
When  land  was  found,  it  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India  or  some  land  adjacent  to  it.  When  the  mis¬ 
take  was  discovered,  the  appellation  West  Indies 
was  given  to  distinguish  the  new  region  from  the 
long-known  East  Indies. 

Indian-architecture,  s. 

Arch.:  The  architecture  existing  in,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  peculiar  to,  India.  No  remains  exist 
earlier  than  the  third  century  B.  C.,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  Asoka  made  Buddhism  the  religion  of  India. 
After  that  period  there  arose  (1)  Buddhist  archi¬ 
tecture  (q.  v.),  followed  by  (2)  Jaina  architecture 
(q.  v.).  Of  styles  more  distinctively  Hindu  there 
were  four — viz.,  (3)  the  Southern,  (4)  the  Northern, 
and  (5)  the  Modern  Hindu ;  and  (6)  the  Cashmirian. 
Temples,  &c.,  of  the  Southern  Hindu  style  exist 
within  the  area  formed  by  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  from  Madras  to  Mangalore,  constituting  a  tri¬ 
angle  having  each  side  400  miles.  The  chief  race  is 
the  Tamul.  The  temples  are  divided  into  a  square 
Viman  (the  temple  proper),  with  a  pyramidal  roof  of 
one  or  more  stories,  Mantapas  (porches),  Gopuras 
(gate-pyramids),  and  Choultries  (pillared  halls). 
The  most  splendid  example  is  the  temple  at  Tanjore, 
its  base  being  a  square  of  82  feet;  the  height,  two 
stories ;  the  pyramidal  roof,  fourteen ;  the  height, 
180or200feet.  The  Kylas  of  Ellora  isof  the  Southern 
Hindu  style.  The  Northern  Hindu  is  rarer,  and  is 
of  Aryan  origin.  The  finest  temples  are  in  Orissa, 
especially  Bobaneswar,  built  about  A.  I).  657.  They 
have  a  curved  spire,  sometimes  surrounded  by  other 
spires.  The  Modern  Hindu  style  is  this  ancient  one 
modified  by  Mohammedan  styles.  The  Cashmirian 
type  of  temple  has  two  or  four  roofs  and  dormer 
windows  ;  and  in  some  cases  has  pillars  like  Doric, 
the  legacy  perhaps  of  the  old  Greek  Bactrian  king¬ 
dom.  There  is  also  a  trefoiled  arch  of  unknown 
origin.  ( Fergusson :  Architecture  )  [Temple.] 

Indian- arrowroot,  s.  Another  name  for  East 
Indian  arrowroot.  [Arrowroot.] 

Indian-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Laurus  indica.  [Laurus.] 

Indian-berry, s. 

Bot. :  Cocculus  indicus.  {Loudon.) 

Indian  black-wood,  s.  [Dalbergia.] 

Indian-blue,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  cyanea. 

Indian-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  Jatropha  manihot. 

Indian- camphor,  s. 

Bot. :  Dryobalanops  camphora. 

Indian-cedar,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Deodar  (q.  v.). 

Indian  chocolate-root,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  root,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Geum 
rivale,  much  used  in  America  in  diseases  of  the 
bladder. 

Indian-Club,  s.  A  wooden  club  which  is  swung 
by  the  hand  for  gymnastic  exercise. 

Indian-copal,  s. 

Bot. :  Valeria  indica. 

Indian-cordage,  s.  Cordage  formed  of  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Indian- corn,  s. 

Bot.:  The  American  name  for  Maize,  Zea  Mays 
(q.  v.).  [Maize.] 

Indian-cress,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Tropaeolum,  of  which  one 
species,  Tropaeolum  major ,  is  an  ornamental  plant 
in  gardens. 

2.  PI.:  The  order  Tropaeolaceae  (q.  v.). 
Indian-cucumber,  s. 

Bot. :  Medeola  virginica,  which  is  from  Virginia 
and  not  from  India.  {Loudon.) 

Indian-currant,  s. 

Bot. :  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris.  It  bears  small 
red  berries,  and  grows  in  New  York  State,  &c. 


Indian  Territory 

Indian-fg,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Ficus  indica.  [Banian.] 

2.  Opuntia  vulgaris  (the  Cactus  opunlia  of  Lin¬ 
naeus). 

Indian-file,  s.  Single  file;  so  named  from  its 
being  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  or  Red  Men 
of  America  traverse  the  woods. 

Indian-fire,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  composition  which 
burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  It  consists  of 
seven  parts  of  sulphur,  two  of  realgar,  and  twenty- 
four  of  niter. 

Indian-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Sorghum  nutans,  a  coarse  grass  from  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

Indian-hawthorn,  s.  [Hawthorn.] 
Indian-heart,  s. 

Bot. :  Cardiospermum  corindum. 

Indian-hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cannabis  sativa,  var.  indica;  (2)  Apocy- 
num  cannabinum. 

Indian-hen, s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  American  Bittern,  Botau- 
rus  lentiginosus.  [Bittern,  l.J 
Indian-indigo,  s. 

Bot. :  Indigofera  tinctoria. 

Indian-ink,  s.  A  black  pigment,  which  would  be 
more  properly  called  Chinese  ink,  since  it  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  China,  and  there  used  for  writing,  &c. 
In  this  country  it  is  employed  in  water-color  paint¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  lines  and  shadows  of  drawings.  It 
is  sold  in  sticks  and  cakes,  and  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  lamp-black  and  animal  glue.  Inferior 
kinds  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Indian  lace-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Lagetta  lintearia. 

Indian-like,  a.  Like  an  Indian. 

Indian-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  pubescens. 

Indian-madder,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Hedyotis ;  (2)  Oldenlandia. 
Indian-meal,  s.  Meal  made  from  Indian-corn 
(q.  v.). 

Indian-millet,  s. 

Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare. 

Indian-mulberry,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Morus  indica;  (2)  Morinda. 
Indian-oak,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  Teak 
tree,  Tectona  grandis.  [Teak.] 

Indian-ox,  s. 

Zobl.:  [Brahman-bull.] 

Indian-paper  birch,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Betula  mollis ;  (2)  B.bhojpattra. 
Indian-pkysic,  s. 

Bot. :  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  G.stipulacea,  plants 

f rowing  in  this  country.  Called  also  American 
pecacuanha. 

Indian-pipe,  s. 

Bot. :  Monotropa  uniflora. 

Indian-plantain,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Cacalia. 

Indian-poke,  s. 

Bot. :  The  White  Hellebore. 

Indian-red,  s.  A  rich  peroxide  of  iron,  brought 
from  Bengal.  It  is  of  purple-russet  color,  of  good 
body,  and  capable  of  producing  pure  and  lakey 
tints. 

Indian-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Canna. 

Indian-salt,  s. 

Bot. :  Saccharum  officinale. 

Indian-shot,  India-shot,  s, 

Bot.:  Canna  (q.v.).  The  species  are  from  India 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country.  [Canna,  1.] 
Indian-steel,  s.  [Wootz.] 

Indian-summer,  s.  A  period  of  summer-like 
weather  in  North  America,  occurring  late  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

Indian  Territory,  s.  An  unorganized  tract  of 
country  set  apart  by  the  United  States  goverment, 
in  1834,  as  an  abode  for  tribal  Indians.  Kansas  and 
a  portion  of  S.  Nebraska  were  <  onstituted  from  the 
country  originally  included  within  the  so-called  In¬ 
dian,  Territory.  Portions  of  the  Indian  Terri  ory 
were,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  2,  ls90.  in- 
c  /m6',1  *n  a  newly  Organized  Territory,  to  be  known 
as  Oklahoma.  The  Indian  Territory  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted  is  bounded  W.  by  Oklahoma,  N.  by  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas,  E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  S. 
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Red  river,  which  separates  it  from  Texas,  Area, 
:il.4u0  square  miles.  The  country  is  very  fertile, 
tue  climate  genial,  and  valuable  crops  of  cotton, 
wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  are  produced.  Some  of 
the  tribes  have  made  considerable  advances  in  civ¬ 
ilization  and  have  established  schools  and  churches. 
The  tribes  are  governed  by  a  legislature  and  a  head- 
chief,  and  are  within  the  legal  jurisdiction  of,  and 
amenable  to,  the  United  States  court  established 
for  the  judicial  district  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Citizenship  is  regulated  by  tribal  law«,  and  others 
than  Indians  can  hold  land  in  the  Territory  only  by 
marrying  into  one  of  the  tribes.  There  are  about 
10,000  Indians  on  outside  reservations  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  not  members  of  the  Five  Nation-'.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  arc,  capital  of  t  'reek  Nation,  Okmulgee; 
chief  town,  Muscogee,  seat  of  Union  Agency  and 
U.  S. court;  capital  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Tahlequah; 
of  .<  'hoctaw  Nation,  Atoka; Chickasaw, Tishomingo  ; 
Seminole,  We-wo-ka. 

Indian-tobacco,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Lobelia  inflata {  (2)  Cannabis  indica. 
Indian-tortoise.  s. 

ZoQl. :  Testudo  indica, 

Indian-turnip,  s. 

Bot,:  (1)  Ariscema  atrorubens;  (2)  the  tubers  of 
Fsoralea  esculenta. 

Lndian-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  maize  or  Indian-cora  (q.  v.). 

Indian-yellow,  s.  A  pigment  produced  from  the 
urine  of  the  camel.  It  has  a  great  power  of  resisting 
.the  sun’s  rays. 

In-dl-an  -a,  s.  [Named  from  Indian.]  One  of 
the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Hoosier 
State.”  Bounded  W.  by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Wabash  river,  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio,  and 

S.  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Area,  36.350  square  miles.  Agriculture,  coal 
mining  and  stone  quarrying  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries.  The  principal  cities  are  Indianapolis,  the 
capital  and  metropolis;  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
Terre  Haute,  South  Bend,  New  Albany  and  Logans- 
port. 
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In  -dl-an-eer,  s.  [English  Indian;  -eer.]  An 
Indiaman.  ( Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

In’-di-Sin-Ite,  S.  [Named  from  India,  where  it 
is  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Anorthite.  It  is  granular,  and 
of  a  white,  gray,  or  reddish  color. 

In-dl-can,  s.  [Lat.  indie {um)  =  a  blue  pigment, 
probably  indigo ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.) 

Chem.:  C26H31NO27.  A  clear  brown  syrup  of  bit¬ 
ter  and  repulsive  taste,  existing  in  many  species 
of  plants,  but  especially  in  Dyer’s  wood  ( Isatis 
tinctoria).  It  is  extracted  from  the  dried  leaves 
with  alcohol,  the  resulting  greenish  tincture  being 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue 
is  next  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
shaken  with  cupric  hydrate,  and  again  filtered.  On 
the  removal  of  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphydric 
acid,  the  clear  solution  is  found  to  contain  almost 
pure  indican.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  decom- 

osed  into  indigo  blue  and  indiglucin.  It  cannot 

e  dried  without  decomposing.  Indican  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  urine  of  man,  both  in  health 
and  disease.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
man,  and  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox. 

In-dl-canTn,  s.  [Eng.  indican;  -in.) 

Chem. :  C20H23NO12.  A  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
bitter  syrup,  produced  together  with  indiglucin  by 
the  action  of  soda-ley  or  baryta-water  on  indican, 
the  indiglucin  being  separated  by  means  of  ether,  in 
which  it  is  insoluble.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alco¬ 
hol,  and  ether. 

I  In-dl-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  indicans ,  pr.  par.  of 
indico=  to  point  out.] 

z  A.  As  adj. :  Indicating  or  serving  to  indicate  a 
disease  or  its  remedy. 

B.  Ms  subst. :  That  which  indicates  or  points  out 
the  nature  of  a  disease  or  its  remedy. 

In -dl-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  indicatus,  pa.  par,  of 
indico= to  point  out  or  toward:  w-=toward,  and 
dico=  to  proclaim,  to  make  known;  Sp.  indicar; 
Ital.  indicare ;  Fr.  indiquer.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  show,  to  point  out,  to  denote,  to  make 
known. 

“  To  indicate  the  hour,  day  of  the  month,  tides,  age  of 
the  moon,  and  the  like.” — Glanvill;  Vanity  of  Dogmatiz¬ 
ing.  oh.  v. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  toward  a  knowledge  of ;  to 
be  a  sign  or  token  of. 

“  The  aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  indi¬ 
cated  exultation.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


II.  Med.:  To  point  out  or  toward  the  proper 
remedy  or  remedies  for  any  disease ;  to  show  or 
manifest  by  symptoms. 

“This  prseternatural  thirst  indicates  and  calls  for  a 
lancet,  rather  than  a  julep.”— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  870. 

In  -dl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Indicate. J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pointed  out,  denoted,  marked,  shown, 
indicated  horse-power,  s. 

Steam:  The  horse-power  up  to  which  an  engine 
really  works  ;  the  true  effective  power  of  an  engine, 
as  distinguished  from  the  nominal.  [Hobse- 
poweb,  2.] 

In-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  indicatio,  from  indicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  indico— to  indicate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  indica¬ 
tion;  Sp.  indicacion ;  Ital .  indicazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indicating  or  pointing  out. 

“  The  description  and  indication  of  hours.” — Hale. 
Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  340. 

2.  That  which  indicates,  or  serves  to  indicate  or 
point  out;  a  mark,  sign,  or  token;  an  intimation; 
a  symptom. 

“While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  of  his 
wishes.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Information  or  intelligence  given. 

4.  Explanation;  display. 

“  These  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  principally, 
and  without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analysis  and 
indication  of  the  proceedings  of  nature.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist. 

II.  Med.:  Any  symptom,  sign,  or  occurrence  in  a 
disease  which  points  out  or  tends  to  direct  toward 
suitable  or  proper  remedies. 

“  Indication  is  of  four  kinds:  vital,  preservative,  cura¬ 
tive,  and  palliative.” — Quincy. 

In-dic'-si-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  indicativus,  from 
indicatus,  pa.  par.  of  indico = to  point  out;  Fr.  in¬ 
dicat  if ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indicativo.) 

A.  Ms  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pointing  or  serving  to  point  out; 
indicating;  denoting;  giving  notice  or  intimation 
of  something  not  visible  or  obvious. 

“  The  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  indica¬ 
tive  of  truth.” — Warburton:  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  affirms,  or  denies,  or  asks  questions. 

“The  instance  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the 
several  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative,  opta¬ 
tive,  enunciative.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Divine  Institution  of  the 
Office  Ministerial. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  indicative  mood. 

In-dlc'-SL-tlve  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indicative;  -ly.) 
In  a  manner  to  indicate,  show,  or  point  out. 

In  -dl-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  indicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  indico;  Fr.  indicateur;  Ital.  indicat  ore.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  indicates 
or  points  out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  [Indicatob-mttscxe.] 

2.  Chem. :  A  reagent  used  in  volumetric  analysis 

to  indicate,  by  change  of  color,  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  precipitation  of  any  chemical  body  from 
a  solution  is  completed.  Thus,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  a  solution, 
a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  used,  but  as 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  action  is  completed,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  yellow  potassic  chromate,  the  indicator,  are 
added.  As  soon  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  entirely 
precipitated  as  silver  chloride,  the  silver  nitrate 
attacks  the  indicator,  producing  a  faint,  blood-red 
tinge,  an  evidence  that  all  the  chlorine  has  entered 
into  combination  with  the  silver,  and  that  the  slight 
excess  has  formed  the  silver  chromate.  Indicators 
are  also  used  to  determine,  by  change  of  color,  the 
precise  point  at  which  a  liquid  ceases  to  be  either 
acid  or  alkaline.  The  chief  reagents  used  as  indi¬ 
cators  are  yellow  potassic  chromate,  potassic  fer- 
rocyanide,  ,  indigo,  carmine,  litmus,  turmeric, 
Porrier’s orange,  tropceolin,  phenolphthalein,  eosin, 
rosalic  acid,  &c.  ,  ,  .  , , 

3.  Steam-engine :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 

horse-power  of  a  steam-engine.  It  consists  of  a 
small  vertical  cylinder  having  a  piston,  kept  down 
by  a  spring.  The  piston-rod  carries  a  pencil  mov¬ 
ing  vertically  across  a  card  vibrated  horizontally 
by  the  piston-rod  of  the  engine  under  measurement. 
Steam  is  admitted  beneath  the  indicator-piston 
from  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  measured,  and  the 
pencil  marks  on  the  card  the  varying  steam  pressure 
in  the  cylinder,  whence  the  power  of  the  engine  may 
be  computed.  ■  ^  u  * 

4.  Optics:  A  finger  working  in  the  field  of  a 
microscope  to  point  out  a  special  object  witnin  tine 
field  of  view.  


5.  Telegraphy :  The  dial  and  mechanism  of  a  dia? 
telegraph.  The  face  has  the  letters  and  figures 
arranged  in  two  concentric  circles.  The  motion  of 
the  hand  is  continuous  in  one  direction,  advancing 
one  letter  at  each  closing  of  the  circuit.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  clock-work  driving  a  scape- 
wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  are  alternately  engaged 
and  released  upon  opening  and  closing  the  circuit, 
by  means  of  a  pawl  operated  intermediately  from 
the  armature  of  the  electro-magnets. 

6.  Rail.  Eng. :  The  gradient  post  of  a  railway. 

7.  Furnace:  A  gauge  in  a  blast-furnace  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  proper  height  of  a  charge. 

8.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Indi- 
catorin®  (q.  v.).  Indicator  major  is  the  Larger, 
and  I.  minor  the  Lesser  Honey-guide  of  South 
Africa. 

indicator-card,  s.  A  card  containing  a  diagram 
drawn  by  the  working  steam  by  means  of  an  indi¬ 
cator.  [Indicatob,  3.] 

indicator-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  called  also  Extensor  indicis.  It 
extends  the  index-finger. 

indicator-telegraph,  s.  An  electric  telegraph 
in  which  the  signals  are  given  by  the  deflections  of 
a  magnetic  needle. 

In-dl-ca-to-rl'-nae,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  indicator ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Cuculid®  (Cuckoos). 
The  bill  is  short,  subconic,  the  feet  very  short. 
They  are  found  in  forests  in  Africa  and  Borneo,  and 
in  the  jungles  of  India. 

In-dic'-3~tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  indicat(e) :  -ory.)  In¬ 
dicating  or  serving  to  indicate  or  make  known. 

In-dl-ca-vlt,  s.  [Lat.=he  lias  shown;  third 
pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  indico=to  indicate  or 
show.] 

Eng.  Eccles.  Law :  A  writ  of  prohibition  against 
proceeding  in  the  spiritual  court  in  certain  cases, 
when  the  suit  belongs  to  the  common-law  courts. 
It  lies  for  the  patron  of  a  church  whose  incumbent 
is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  another  clergyman 
for  tithes  amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  advowson. 

*In'-dlQe,  s.  [Lat.  index  (genit.  indicis).)  An 
index  ;  a  mark ;  a  sign  ;  a  token. 

“Too  much  talking  is  ever  the  indice  of  a  foole.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Discoveries. 

In-dl-geg,  s.  pi.  [Index,  s.] 

In-dI-cI-3  (c  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  6f  indicium 
=a  sign,  from  index  (genit.  indicis).) 

Law:  Discriminating  marks,  signs,  tokens,  or 
indications. 

*In-dI§ -I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  indico= to  point  out.] 
That  can  be  indicated  or  pointed  out. 

“The  calamity  will  be  indicible." — Evelyn:  Memoirs 
(Sept.  9,  1665). 

In-dlc-oTIte,  s.  [Lat.  indicum= a  blue  pigment, 
indigo  (?)  ;  Gr.  Indikos,  as  adj.  =  Indian  ;  as  subst. = 
a  dark-blue  dye,  indigo,  &c.  So  named  from  its 
indigo-blue  color.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tourmaline  (q.  v.). 

In-dlcC  (c  silent),  *In-dite',  v.  t.  [Lat.  indictus, 
pa.  par.  of  indico= to  accuse:  m-=in,  against,  and 
dico=  to  say,  to  tell ;  O.  Fr.  endicter,  enditer.) 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  compose,  to  write,  to  indite  (q.  v.). 

2.  To  proclaim  ;  to  appoint  publicly  or  by  public 
authority. 

“The  Consuls  used  to  indict  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.”— 
Milton:  Defense  of  People  of  England. 

II.  Law:  To  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor  by  way  of  indictment  (q.  v.). 

In-dIcf-3-ble  (c  silent),  a.  [Eng.  indict;  -able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  indicted ;  liable  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  ;  as,  an  indictable  offender. 

2.  That  forms  a  subject  or  ground  of  indictment; 
as,  an  indictable  offense. 

In-dlct-ee’ (c  silent),  s.  [Eng.  indict;  -ee.)  A 
person  indicted. 

In-dlct'-er  (c  silent),  s.  [Eng.  indict;  -er.)  One 
who  indicts. 

*In-dIc-tion,  s.  [Lat.  indictio={\)  a  declara¬ 
tion  or  imposition  of  a  tax,  an  impost,  (2)  a  cycle 
of  fifteen  years  (see  etym.  of  the  compound),  from 
indictus,  pa.  par.  of  indico;  Fr.  indiction.) 

1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  declaring  publicly. 

“Secular  princes  did  use  to  indict,  or  permit  the  indie- 

tion  of,  synods  of  bishops.” — Taylor  •  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  proclamation ;  a  public  declaration. 

Cycle  of  indiction: 

1.  Calendar:  Aperiod  of  fifteen  years,  not  founded 
on  any  astronomical  occurrence,  but  fixed  first  by 
Constantine  the  Great  as  a  fiscal  arrangement.  It 
began  on  January  1,  A.  D.  313.  The  Popes  adopted 
it  in  the  year  1582,  when  the  Calendar  was  reformed, 


fodll,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


indictive 


2304 


indignant 


that  year  being  the  tenth  of  the  indiction.  The 
year  of  the  indiction  corresponding  to  any  year  of 
our  era  is  thus  found :  Add  3  to  the  date,  divide  the 
sum  by  15,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the 
indiction,  the  remainder  0  indicating  the  fifteenth 

of  the  cycle.  Thus  -^f_~^=125,  with  a  remainder 
Id 

of  12.  Twelve,  therefore,  is  the  indiction  of  that 
year.  There  are  three  other  indictions  besides  Con¬ 
stantine’s  :  the  Caesarean  or  Imperial,  the  Roman  or 
Pontifical,  and  that  of  the  Parliaments  of  France. 

2.  Roman  Antiquities :  [Cycle,  T[  (3).] 

*In-dic'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  indictivus,  from  indictus , 
pa.  par.  of  indico .]  Proclaimed;  published,  or  de¬ 
clared  publicly. 

“Entirely  the  same  with  the  indictive  funeral.” — Ken- 
net:  Antiq.  of  Rome,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

in-dlct'-ment  (c  jsilent),  *in-dlght'-ment  (gh 
silent),  *in-dlte’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  indict ;  - ment .] 

I.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  indicting  or  charging  a  person  with 
a  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  the  state  of  being  indicted  : 
a  formal  charge  against  a  person  or  persons  for  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor. 

2.  A  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to  and  pre¬ 
sented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  Properly,  an  in¬ 
dictment  is  not  so  called  until  it  has  been  found  a 
true  bill  by  the  grand  jury,  up  to  which  time  it  is 
called  a  bill.  If  the  grand  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  charge, 
they  indorse  the  bill  “  not  found,”  or  “  ignoramus  ” 
(q.  v.)  ;  if  the  contrary,  “  a  true  hill.” 

“Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  a  culprit  should 
be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment?  ” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Scots  Lav::  A  form  of  process  by  which  a  crim¬ 
inal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  in  whose  name  it  runs.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  panel,  and  charges  the  accused  with  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  to  he  tried. 

In-dlct-or  (c  silent),  *ln-dlght'-er  (gh  silent), 
s.  [English  indict ;  -or.]  One  who  indicts;  an  in- 
dicter. 

“  There  passeth  a  double  jurie,  the  indictors,  and  the 
tryors.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  146. 

In  -dies,  s.  pi.  A  name  used  to  designate  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

In-dif'-fer-?n§e,  *In-dif'-fer-en-9y,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  indifferentia ,  from  indifferens=having 
no  difference:  in-= not,  and  differens,  pr.  par.  of 
differ o= to  differ.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent ;  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  does  not  incline  to 
one  side  more  than  the  other ;  freedom  from  bias  or 
prejudice ;  impartiality  ;  neutrality. 

“  Requesting  that  they  might  speak  before  the  senate 
and  be  heard  with  indifference.’’ — P.  Holland:  Livy, 
p.  1214. 

2.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  takes  no 
interest  in  a  master  which  comes  before  him ;  un¬ 
concernedness,  carelessness,  apathy,  negligence. 

“It  is  our  indifferency  and  lukewarmness  that  makes  it 
60  natural.”— Up.  Taylor:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 

3.  A  state  in  which  there  is  no  difference,  or  in 
which  no  reason,  moral  or  physical,  preponderates ; 
a  state  in  which  there  is  no  choice  between  two  or 
more  things. 

“Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise.” 

Tennyson:  A  Dedication. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  indifferent 
quality :  mediocrity ;  the  state  of  being  barely  pass¬ 
able  in  quality. 

*In-dif  -fer-9ii§ed,  a.  [Eng.  indifferenc(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  an  appearance  of  indifference.  ( Richard¬ 
son :  Clarissa,  iii.  186.) 

In-dif-fer-ent,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
ind  iff  evens.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  making  difference  between  parties  or  sides ; 
not  inclining  to  one  side  more  than  another ;  impar¬ 
tial,  unbiased,  unprejudiced. 

“No  judge  indifferent.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Not  making  a  difference;  having  no  prepon¬ 
derating  weight  or  influence ;  of  no  importance  ;  of 
little  moment. 

3.  Feeling  no  anxiety,  care,  or  interest  respecting 
anything ;  careless,  heedless,  unconcerned,  apa¬ 
thetic. 

“The  indifferent ,  a  large  portion  of  every  society,  were 
glad  that  the  anarchy  was  over.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xvi. 

4.  Of  a  middling  or  barely  passable  quality; 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  rather  bad  than  good; 
mediocre. 

“They  may  flatter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  nature  can  have  no  right  done  to  them.” — 
Dry  den:  Don  Sebastian.  (Dedic.) 


5.  Regarded  without  affection  or  with  feelings  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  with  which  others  are  regarded. 

“Things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd’s  thoughts.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

*B.  Assubst.:  An  indifferentist  (q.  v.). 

“Hewas  .  .  .  the  first  great  indifferent.” — J.  Morley: 
Voltaire,  ch.  iii. 

*C.  As  adv. :  Tolerably,  passably,  to  a  moderate 
degree . 

“  It  is  indifferent  cold,  indeed,  my  lord.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

IF  Controversy  about  indifferent  things:  [Adia- 
phokistic.] 

in-dlf -fer-ent-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  indifferent;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent ;  systematic 
indifference  or  apathy ;  lukewarmness ;  the  princi¬ 
ples  or  opinions  of  an  indifferentist. 

in-dlf-fer-ent-ist,  s.  [Eng.  indifferent;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  indifferent,  neutral,  or  unconcerned  in 
any  cause  ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  that  all  religious 
sects,  creeds,  and  doctrines  are  equally  good  so  long 
as  a  person  is  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
holds  the  truth. 

ln-dif-f er-^nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indifferent;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  making  a  difference  between  individuals  ; 
impartially  ;  without  bias  or  prejudice. 

“View  well  my  camp,  and  speak  indifferently.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  3. 

2.  Without  concern,  thought,  or  care ;  uncon¬ 
cernedly. 

“  Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i’  th’  other, 

And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

3.  Only  passably  well,  tolerably,  very  moderately. 

m-di-ful'-vin,  s.  [English  indi(can) ;  Lat.  ful- 
i>(ws)=  yellow,  and -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  brittle  reddish-yellow  resin,  obtained  of 
various  composition,  by  treating  indican  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  purifying  by  means  of  cold 
water,  and  warm  dilute  soda-ley.  The  name  is 
applied  to  two  compounds,  which  are  distinguished 
as  alpha  indifulvin,  C22H20N9O3,  and  beta  indifulvin, 
C44II3SN4O3. 

In-di-f  US-9111,  s.  [Eng.  indi(can) ;  Lat.  fuse  (us) 
=  dark-colored,  and  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C24H20N9O3.  A  brown  powder  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  indican, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time. 
It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  alcoholic 
ammonia. 

in-dl-fus’-cone,  s.  [Eng.  indifusc(ine) ;  -one 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C22H20N2O5.  A  brown  powder,  obtained 
in  the  same”  manner  as  indifuscin,  and  possessing 
the  same  characters,  but  differing  in  composition. 

In'-di-g9n9e,  in'-di-gen-9y,  s.  [Fr.  indigence, 
from  Lat.  incligentia,  from  indig  ens=poor,  in  need; 
indigeo= to  be  in  need;  Sp.  indigencia;  Ital .  indi- 
genza.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indigent; 
want,  penury,  poverty. 

in'-di-gene,  s.  [Fr.  indigene,  from  Lat.  indigena 
=born  in  a  country :  indu,  an  old  form  of  in,  and 
gen-,  root  of  gigno— to  bring  forth.] 

Biol,  (pi.):  The  aboriginal  animal  or  vegetable 
inhabitants  of  a  country  or  region. 

“Indigenes  of  British  India.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Culture  (ed. 
1873),  .ii.  211. 

m-dig-en-Ous,  a.  [Lat. indigenus.]  [Indigene.] 

Biol,  eft  Ord.  Lang.:  Native  of  a  country;  not 
exotic  ;  if  a  plant,  not  simply  a  cultivated  species  or 
one  escaped  from  gardens ;  if  an  animal,  not  a 
foreign  one  domesticated,  but  native. 

In'-dl-gent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indigens,  pr.  par. 
of  indigeo=to  be  in  need  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indigente.] 

*1.  Wanting;  in  want  of  ;  destitute  of;  without. 
(F ollowed  by  of. ) 

"Indigent  of  many  things  for  his  satisfaction  and  wel¬ 
fare.” — Barrow:  Sermons  (1685),  p.  3. 

2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means ;  poor,  needy, 
necessitous. 

“Among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  low  and  indigent.” — Burlce:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs. 

In-dl-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indigent;  -ly.]  In  an 
indigent,  poor,  or  destitute  manner. 

*in-di-gest,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  digest 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  digested ;  not  concocted  in  the  stomach. 

2.  Not  digested  in  shape ;  not  regularly  disposed ; 
not  orderly  or  regular. 

“A  chaos  rude  and  indigest.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  2. 


3.  Not  well  considered  and  methodized  ;  crude. 

“  Set  a  form  upon  that  indigest  project, 

So  shapeless.”  Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  crude,  undigested  mass ;  a  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  things. 

in-dl-gest-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  di¬ 
gested  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  digested;  not  concocted  in  the  stomach. 

2.  Not  regularly  and  methodically  disposed  and 
arranged ;  not  reduced  to  order ;  not  methodized ; 
crude. 

3.  Notin  proper  shape  or  form;  shapeless. 

“Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

4.  Not  prepared  or  softened  by  heat;  as,  chemical 
substances. 

II.  Med. :  Not  brought  to  suppuration ;  as,  the 
contents  of  an  abscess  or  boil. 

“  His  wound  was  indigested  and  inflamed.” — Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

In-di-gest-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indigested ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indigested. 

4  4  They  looked  on  the  Common  Law  as  a  study  that  could 
not  be  brought  into  a  scheme,  nor  formed  into  a  rational 
science,  by  reason  of  the  indigestedness  of  it.” — Burnet: 
Life  of  Hale. 

In-di-gest-I-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indigestible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indigestible. 

In-dl-gest-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
digestible  (q.  v.).]  Not  digestible;  not  easily  di¬ 
gested  or  converted  into  chyme  and  prepared  in 
the  stomach  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

“Indigestible  and  unconquerable  by  so  small  a  heat  as 
that  of  the  stomach.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  542. 

In-dl-gest  -I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indigestible) ;  -ly,] 
So  as  to  be  indigestible  ;  not  digestibly. 

In-dl-gest'-ion  (ion  as  yiin),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  digestion  (q.  v.).] 

Path.:  Dyspepsia,  difficulty,  of  digestion,  with 
slowness  and  long  retention  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  great  distress  after  eating,  uneasiness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  fetid  eructations,  and  unal¬ 
tered  ingesta  in  the  stools.  Digestion  is  much  re¬ 
tarded,  deficiency  and  abnormality  of  the  gastric 
juice  being  a  common  occurrence.  Gluttony, 
drunkenness,  over-anxiety,  and  sedentary  habits 
are  the  chief  causes ;  the  avoidance  of  these  the 
remedy,  with  appropriate  treatment  toimprove  the 
character  of  the  gastric  juice.  Heartburn  or  water- 
brashis anunpleasantaccompaniment.  Indigestion 
is  rather  an  abnormal  functional  difficulty  owing 
to  reflex  action  than  a  distinct  disease.  It  is  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting. 

*m-dig'-i-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  indigito,  from 
in.-=in,  toward,  and  digitus= the  finger.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  point  out ;  to  show  by  the  fingers. 

“  The  depressing  this  finger,  which  in  the  left  hand  im¬ 
plied  but  six,  in  the  right  hand  indigitated  six  hundred.” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  speak  or  communicate  ideas  by 
means  of  signs  made  with  the  fingers ;  to  point 
with  the  finger  ;  to  compute  on  the  fingers. 

*in-dIg-I-ta’-tion,s.  [Indigitate.]  The  act  of 
pointing  out  or  showing,  as  by  the  fingers. 

“Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscure  indig  itation  of 
providence.” — More:  Against  Atheism. 

in-di-glfi'-9rn,  s.  [English  indi(can) ;  gluc(ose), 
and  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CgHioOfj.  A  light  yellow  syrup,  having  a 
faintly  sweet  taste,  obtained  by  boiling  indican  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  indiglucin  and  indigo  blue 
being  produced,  the  latter  of  which  is  precipitated. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  On  being  heated  it  swells  up,  and  gives 
off  an  odor  of  burnt  sugar.  It  reduces  Fehling’s 
solution,  but  will  not  ferment. 

in-dlgn' (g  silent),  *in-digne,  a.  [Fr.  indigne, 
from  Lat.  indignus,  from  m-— not,  and  digw',r'~ 
worthy;  Sp  .indigno;  Ital .  indegno.] 

1.  Not  worthy,  not  deserving,  undeserving. 

“She  her  selfe  was  of  his  grace  indigne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  30. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 

*In-dlg  -nan9e,  s.  [Lat.  indignans,  pr.  par.  of 
indignor= to  be  indignant  (q.  v.).J  Indignation. 

“With  great  indignance  he  that  eight  forsooke.” 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  13. 

In-dig  -nant,  a.  [Lat.  indignans,  pr.  par.  of 
mdignor=to  be  indignant  at,  to  consider  as 
unworthy :  m-=not,  and  di gnus= worthy.] 

1.  Feeling  indignation ;  exceedingly  angry  or  dis¬ 
pleased  ;  inflamed  with  mingled  wrath  and  disdain, 
as  at  a  mean  action,  or  when  charged  with  a  dis¬ 
honorable  act. 

“The  indignant  heart  disdaining  the  reward.” 

Akenside:  To  Hon.  C.  Townshend. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pith  sire,  slr^  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu  -  kw! 


indirect 


indignantly 
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2.  Expressive  of  indignation  or  disdain  mingled 
with  wrath. 

H  It  is  now  followed  by  at,  but  of  was  formerly 
used. 

“And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool. 
Indignant  o/the  guile.”  Thomson:  Spring,  436. 

in-dig  -nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indignant ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indignant  manner ;  with  indignation. 

“Pushed  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash.”  Brooke:  Fox  Chase. 

In-dig-na  -tion,  *in-dig-na-cion,  *yn-dig-na- 
Cioun,  s.  [Fr.  indignation,  from  Lat.  indigna- 
tionem,  acc.  of  incZisrwatio=displeasure,  from  indig- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  indianor=  to  think  unworthy,  to 
be  indignant  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  indignacion;  Ital.  indig- 
nazione .] 

1.  A  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and  disdain;  the 
feeling  excited  by  that  which  is  unworthy,  mean, 
base,  or  dishonorable  ;  the  anger  of  a  superior ;  vio¬ 
lent  anger  mingled  with  contempt. 

“  Filled  with  shame  and  indignation.” — Macaulay. 

2.  The  effect  of  anger;  terrible  judgments; 
revenge. 

“Let  them  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee.”  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*in-digne'-ly  {a  silent),  adv.  [English  indigne; 
- ly .]  Disgracefully,  unworthily,  as  an  insult,  or  a 
disgrace. 

“  So  much  more  indignely,  therefore,  must  they  needs 
take  it.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Samson’s  Victory. 

*in-dig  -ni-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dig¬ 
nify  (q.  v.) .]  To  treat  with  disdain  or  indignity  ;  to 
disgrace. 

“They  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion  in- 
dignified  by  contesting.” — Leighton:  On  1  Peter,  v.  15. 

in-dig'-ni-ty,  s.  [O.Fr.  indigneM;  Fr.  indignity, 
from  Latin  indignitatem,  acc.  of  indignitas  =  un- 
worthiness,  indignity,  indignation,  from  indignus= 
unworthy  ;  Sp .  indignidad ;  Ital.  indegnita.  Putten- 
ham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  among  words  of  quite 
recent  introduction  into  the  language.]  Unde¬ 
served  contemptuous  conduct  toward  another ;  any 
action  or  conduct  which  manifests  contempt  for 
and  tends  to  lower  or  disgrace  another ;  incivility 
and  injury  accompanied  witl)  insult. 

“They  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  anything  that 
looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order.” — 
Macaulay. 

in  -di-go,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  indigo,  a  mispronunciation 
of  Sp.  indico,  from  Lat.  indicum.]  [Indicolite.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.  &  Comm. :  A  vegetable  dyestuff,  yielding 
a  beautiful  and  very  durable  blue  dye.  Many 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  contain  a  sub¬ 
stance,  probably  a  glucoside,  which,  on  being  ex¬ 
tracted  and  allowed  to  ferment,  produces  impure 
indigo.  The  plants  from  which  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
are  the  various  species  of  Indigofera,  Isatis  tincto- 
ria,  Polygonum  tinctorium,  &c.  In  order  to  prepare 
indigo  on  a  large  scale,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
respective  plants  are  steeped  in  water  until  fer¬ 
mentation  sets  in,  which  occupies  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours.  The  yellow-colored  liquid  is  then 
drawn  off  into  shallow  vessels  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  two  or  three  hours,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  indigo-white  first  formed,  com¬ 
mercial  indigo  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sandy- 
looking  powder.  This  latter  is  washed,  boiled  in 
water  for  two  or  three  hours,  filtered,  and  the  resi¬ 
due  pressed  into  cubical  cakes  and  dried  by  heat. 
Commercial  indigo  is  by  no  means  pure  indigo  blue ; 
it  contains  indigo-gluten,  indigo-brown,  and  indigo- 
red,  together  with  insoluble  impurities..  Indigo 
prepared  in  Java  by  Sayer’s  process  contains  from 
66  to  71  per  cent,  of  indigo  blue,  and  only  2]  per 
cent,  of  ash,  while  ordinary  commercial  indigo  sel¬ 
dom  contains  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  indigo  blue, 
with  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  ash.  Indigo  is 
tasteless,  odorless,  and  of  an  intense  blue  color, 
passing  into  purple.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alco¬ 
hol,  but.  very  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Colors:  The  deepest  blue. 

3.  Bot.:  Indigo  is  yielded  by  several  plants,  as 
Indigofera  tinctoria  and  I.  argentea,Wrightia  tinc- 
torid,  Marsdenia  tinctoria  and  Gymnema  tingens. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.)  [Indigo-plant.] 

1[  Bastard  indigo  is  Amorpha  fruticosa;  Chinese 
Indigo,  Isatis  indigotica;  Egyptian  Indigo,  Teph- 
rosia  apollinea ;  False  Indigo,  an  American  name 
for  Baptisia;  Native  Indigo,  Isatis  tinctoria;  and 
Wild  Indigo,  Baptisia  tinctoria. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  indigo  or  the  plant  by  which 
it  is  produced. 

2.  Deep  blue. 

indigo-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Randia  latifolia. 


indigo-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Cyanospiza  cyanea  of  Baird.  A 
finch ;  blue,  tinged  with  ultramarine  on  head, 
throat,  and  breast,  elsewhere  with  verdigris-green  ; 
lores  and  angles  of  chin  velvet-black  ;  wing-feathers 
brown,  edged  with  bluish-brown  ;  length  5%  in. ; 
wing-spread  7)4  in.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  yel¬ 
lowish-brown,  with  the  wings  darker.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country. 

indigo-blue,  s.  [Indigotin.] 
indigo-brown,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark-colored,  transparent  resin,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  indigo  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate.  It  is  tasteless  and  quite  neutral, 
and  unites  both  with  acids  and  bases.  It  rs  of  un¬ 
certain  composition,  but  in  many  characters  it 
resembles  indihumin. 
indigo-copper,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Covellite  (q.  v.). 
indigo-gluten,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellow,  transparent  substance  extracted 
from  commercial  indigo  by  means  of  dilute  acetic 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  has  a 
taste  resembling  extract  of  meat,  and  behaves  in 
many  respects  like  ordinary  vegetable  gluten, 
indigo-green,  s. 

Pigments:  A  green  obtained  from  indigo  by  add¬ 
ing  potash  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline 
hyposulphate  of  indigo.  (  Weale.) 

indigo-mill,  s.  An  iron  cistern,  which,  rounded 
at  bottom,  has  a  lid  with  two  leaves  between,  which 
works  a  rock-shaft,  vibrated  by  a  crank,  and  swing¬ 
ing  a  frame  carrying  six  rollers,  which  triturate  the 
indigo  to  a  fine  paste, 
indigo-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  other  species 
of  Indigofera  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Polygonum  tinctorium. 

indigo-purple,  s.  A  purple  obtained  from  in* 
digo  by  the  action  of  fused  sulphate  of  sodium- 
( Weale.) 
indigo-red,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  coloring  matters  found  in  com¬ 
mercial  indigo.  It  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting 
indigo  with  hydrochloric  sulphuric  acid,  then  with 
a  strong  caustic  alkaline  lye.  After  washing  the 
residue  with  water,  it  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'83.  On  distilling  the  alcoholic 
solution,  indigo-red  is  left  as  an  amorphous  dark- 
brown  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids,  but  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
Indigo-red  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  fresh 
leaves  of  Polygonum  tinctorium. 
indigo-white,  s. 

Chem.:  C16IL2N2O2.  A  white  powder  produced 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  pure  indigo- 
blue.  It  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  for  twenty- 
four  hours  a  mixture  of  indigotine,  hydrate  of 
calcium,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  water  in  a  closed 
flask  filled  with  hydrogen.  The  clear  solution  is 
then  decanted  by  means  of  a  siphon  filled  with  hy¬ 
drogen  into  a  vessel  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonium  sulphite.  The  precipitate  of  indigo- 
white  which  is  formed  is  filtered  and  dried  at  100°, 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Pure  indigo-white  is  a 
white  powder  with  a  silky  luster.  It  is  tasteless 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalies,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When 
indigo-white  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  liquid, 
and  the  liquid  over-saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  air  being  excluded,  the  precipitated  white 
flocks  slowly  unite  to  crystalline  scales,  which  ox¬ 
idize  with  great  rapidity  to  indigo-blue  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air. 
indigo-yellow,  s. 

Chem.:  A  clear  yellow  substance,  obtained  by 
heating  hypo-sulphindigotate  of  calcium  with  lime- 
water  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated 
it  swells  up  and  emits  an  odor  resembling  burnt 
animal  matter.  The  yellow  aqueous  solution  is 
completely  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

ln-dl-gof-er  a,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  indigo,  and  Lat. 
fero= to  bear.] 

Bot.  •  The  typical  genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Indigoferece  (q.  v.) .  It  consists  of  annual 
and  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  rose-purple,  bluish,  or  white  racemose 
flowers,  cylindrical  and  four-sided,  straight  or 
curved  legumes,  the  seeds,  as  a  rule,  numerous. 
More  than  two  hundred  species  are  known,  from 
Africa,  America,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Several  of 
these  Indigoferce  furnish  indigo.  That  more  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  India  is  I.  tinctoria.  It  is  a 
shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  long,  narrow 
legumes.  I.  ccerulea,  another  Indian  species,  is 
much  commended  by  Roxburg.  I.  anil  is  the  West 
Indian  indigo.  Its  powdered  leaf  is  administered 
in  henatitis.  I.  argentea  is  cultivated  in  India  and 
the  Barbary  States,  and  I.  disperma  in  parts  of 
America. 


[Eng.,  &c.,  indigo ,  and  Gr. 
fhe  act,  art,  or  process  of 


in-dl-g6  fer  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  indigofer(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Loteffi. 

in -di-go-gen,  in  -di-g6-gene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c., 
indigo,  and  gen,  root  of  gennao  =  to  produce.] 
White  indigo,  produced  by  oxidizing  indigo-blue, 
in  -di-go-lite,  s.  [Indicolite.] 
in-di-gom-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  indigo,  and  meter.'] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  in¬ 
digo. 

in-di-gom  -e-try,  s. 

metron—&  measure.]  T£ 
measuring  the  strength  of  indigo. 

In'-di-go-tate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  indigot(ic) ;  -ate 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  indigotic  acid,  with  a 
base  or  metallic  oxide ;  thus,  indigotate  of  potash. 

in-di-got  -ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  indig ot (in) ;  - ic .] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  indigotin  (q.  v.). 

indigotic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  formed  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  nitrosalicylic  acid,  under  which  it  will 
be  treated. 

in -di-go-tin,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc .,  indigo;  t  euphonic, 

and -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C16H5NO2  (Indigo-blue),  the  pure  blue 
coloring  matter  of  indigo.  It  is  obtained  from 
commercial  indigo,  by  reducing  it  to  indigo-white, 
by  means  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  ferrous  salts, 
grape-sugar,  &c.,  the  resulting  yellow  solution  of 
the  indigo-white  metallic  compound,  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  depositing  indigo-blue  in  small  crystals. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  synthetically,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  isatine  with  phosphorous  trichloride, 
phosphorous- and  chlor-acetyl,  in  sealed  tubes,  at 
70°  to  80°  for  several  hours.  On  pouring  the  product 
into  water,  blue  flocks  of  indigotine  separate.  It 
is  a  deep-blue,  crystalline  substance,  with  metallic 
luster,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On 
heating  to  300°,  it  is  converted  into  a  purple-red 
vapor,  which  condenses  again  to  crystals  of  pure 
indigotine.  By  dry  distillation  with  solid  potassic 
hydrate  it  yields  aniline.  Indigotine  is  isomeric 
with  cyanide  of  benzoyl. 

in-di-hum'-in,  s.  [Eng.  indi(can),  and  humin 
(q-v.).] 

Chem.:  C10H9NO3.  A  product  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  indican  by  heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  soda-ley.  When 
heated,  it  burns  without  melting. 

*in-dH'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  in.-  (2),  and  English 
dilatory  (q.  v.).]  Not  dilatory ;  not  slow. 

“To  give  them  a  new  form  of  indilatory  execution.” — 
Cabbala,  Sup.  Cornwallis  to  the  Sp.  King  (1654). 

*in-dir-I-g$n$e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dili¬ 
gence  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  diligence;  sloth,  slothful¬ 
ness. 

“The  indiligence  of  an  idle  tongue.” — Ben  Jonson: 

Discoveries. 


♦in-dil  -I-gent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dili¬ 
gent  (q.  v.).]  Not  diligent;  slothful,  idle. 

“A  person  that  hath  right  on  his  side  is  cold,  indiligent, 
lazie,  and  unactive.” — Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.,  ser.  7.  (Rich¬ 
ardson.) 

*In-dir-i-£ent-lif,  *in-dir-li-gent-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  indiligent ;  -ly.]  In  a  slothful,  idle  manner; 
without  diligence. 

“I  had  spent  some  years  (not  altogether  indiligentlij) 
under  the  ferule  of  such  masters  as  the  place  afforded.”— 
Bp.  Hall,  Specialties  in  the  Life  of. 

*in-di-min -ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  diminishable  (q.  v.).l  Not  diminishable ;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  diminished;  not  capable  of  or 
liable  to  diminution. 

“To  slight  and  brave  the  indiminishable  majesty  of  our 
highest  court.” — Milton:  Of  Reform,  in  England. 

In -dine,  s.  [Eng.  ind(igo);  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C16H10N2O9.  A  dark  rose-colored  crystal¬ 
line  powder,  obtained  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  sul- 
phisatyde  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  and 
washing  the  rose-colored  mass  with  water, 
Ci6Hi2N202S2+2KOH=CjfiHioN202-|-2H20+K2S2.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  microscopic  needles,  which"  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  heating  indine  with 
excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  it 
dissolves,  and  on  cooling  deposits  black  crystals  of 
potassium  indine,  C16H9KN2O2.  Indine  is  isomeric 
with  indigotine. 

*in-dipped',  In-dipt',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dipped,  dipt.]  Dipped. 

“ Indipt in  blood.” — Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph. 

in'-di-rect,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indirectus,  from 
in-= not,  and  directus — d i root  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  direct  ;  not  straight  or  rectilinear ;  deviat¬ 
ing  from  the  direct  or  straight  line  or  course. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 
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cell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  ^cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


indirect-claims 
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indisputability 


2.  Not  pointed,  aimed,  or  done  directly  at  or 
•against  an  object;  not  tending  or  leading  to  a  pur- 
tpose,  object,  or  aim,  by  the  plainest  and  most 
obvious  means  or  course,  but  obliquely  and  conse¬ 
quentially;  not  open  or  straightforward;  as,  an 
indirect  accusation,  an  indirect  attack. 

“  They  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  supply  themselves 
by  indirect  ways.” — Burnet:  Own  Time  (Cone.). 

3.  Not  resulting  directly  or  immediately  from  a 
cause,  but  following  consequentially  and  remotely ; 
as,  indirect  A amage,  indirect  claims. 

4.  Not  fair,  not  honest;  tending  or  intended  to 
mislead  or  deceive. 

“Fy,  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this?”  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

indirect-claims,  s.  pi.  Claims  for  damages  indi¬ 
rectly  done.  After  the  American  Civil  War,  claims 
were  made  by  the  United  States  upon  Great  Britain 
for  compensation  for  the  damages,  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect,  done  by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
•cruisers  to  the  American  marine.  The  Arbitration 
Committee  chosen  to  decide  upon  these  demands 
disallowed  the  indirect  claims  as  being  contrary  to 
International  law.  [Alabama.] 

indirect-demonstration,  s. 

Logic  &  Geom. :  A  method  of  demonstration  in 
which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  established  by 
showing  that  the  supposition  of  its  contrary  cannot 
be  true.  It  is  also  known  as  negative  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  Reductio  ad  absurdum.  [Absurd,  II.] 

indirect-evidence,  s. 

Law:  Evidence  deduced  by  inference  as  to  the 
truth  of  a  disputed  fact,  not  from  the  actual 
(knowledge  of  a  witness,  but  from  collateral  circum¬ 
stances. 

indirect-taxes,  s.pl.  [Tax.] 

In-dl-rect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  directed 
(q.  v.).]  Not  directed  or  addressed  to  any  particular 
-person  or  thing. 

“I  prayed  in  heart  an  indirected  prayer.”— Crabbe. 

In-dl-rec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
direction  (q.  v.).]  Oblique  means  or  course;  dis- 
•honest  practice ;  want  of  straightforwardness. 

“If  King  James 

By  any  indirection,  should  perceive 
My  coming.’’ — Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  3. 

In-di-rect  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indirect ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  an  indirect  line  or  course  ;  not  in  a  direct  or 
straight  line ;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  directly;  not  in  direct  or  express  terms; 
not  by  direct  means. 

“Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction.” 

Sliakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Unfairly;  not  fairly;  not  honestly;  without 

right. 

“Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

In-dl-rect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indirect;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indirect  or 
oblique. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indirect  or  not  straight¬ 
forward  ;  as,  the  indirectness  of  the  attack. 

*3.  Unfairness,  dishonesty,  fraud. 

“  King  David  found  this  deflection  and  indirectness  in 
our  minds.”- — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  x.,  §  6. 

In-dlr -e-tln,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  indi(go) ;  ret(ene), 
andsuff.  in-  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C18H17N05.  A  dark -brown  shining  resin, 
produced,  together  with  other  bodies,  by  heating 
indican  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  the  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  its  ammoniacal  solution  by  barium, 
calcium,  and  silver  salts.  When  heated  it  melts, 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal. 

in-di-rfi'-bln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  indi(go ) ;  rubi(an), 
from  Rubia  tinctoria  —  madder,  and  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CsHsNO.  A  crystalline  compound,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  decomposition  of  indican  by  means 
of  an  acid,  but  more  abundantly  by  treating  Indian 
woad  leaves  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  stannous 
•chloride,  the  liquid  depositing  indirubin  on  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
aqueous  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  metallic  glistening  needles,  which  appear 
red  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  even  on  boiling,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Indirubin 
•is  isomeric  with  indigo-blue,  and  resembles  indigo- 
root  in  many  of  its  properties. 

In-dI§-cern'-I-ble  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  discernible  (q.  v.).]  Not  discernible  ;  not  per¬ 
ceptible;  imperceptible;  not  capable  of  being  per¬ 
ceived. 

“These  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginnings.” — 
.Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (1689). 


In-dl§-cern  -I-ble-ness  (c  as  z),  s.  [Eng.  indis¬ 
cernible  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
discernible  ;  incapability  of  being  discerned  or 
perceived. 

“  The  indiscernibleness  ...  of  the  difference  of 
these  distant  states.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  494. 

in-dl§-cern-i-bljf  (C  as  z),  adv.  [Eng.  indis¬ 
cernible ) ,"  -ly.]  _  In  an  indiscernible  manner ;  so  as 
not  to  be  discernible ;  imperceptibly. 

♦in-dls-gerp-I-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indiscerpible ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscerpible. 

“Endowing  it  with  such  attributes  as  are  essential  to 
it,  as  indiscerpibility  is  to  the  soul  of  man.” — H.  More: 
Immortality  of  the  Soul .  (Pref.) 

*In-dIs-§erp-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
discerpible  (q.  v.),]  Not  discerpible  ;  incapable  of 
being  separated  into  parts  ;  inseparable. 

“  The  nature  of  any  immaterial  being,  a  chief  property 
of  which  is  to  be  indiscerpible.” — Glanvill:  Preexist,  of 
Souls,  ch.  iii. 

*in  dis-gerp'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indiscerpible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscerpible; 
incapability  of  being  separated  into  parts ;  indis¬ 
cerpibility. 

♦in-dls-gerp-tl-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indiscerpti- 
ble;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscerp- 
tible. 

*ln-dls-gerp'-tl-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
discerptible  (q.  v.).]  Not  discerptible  ;  incapable  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  separation  or  dissolution  of 
its  parts. 

“There  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the 
dissolution  of  .  .  .  the  living  being,  even  though  it 

should  not  be  absolutely  indiscerptible.” — Butler:  Analogy 
of  Religion,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*m-dis  gerp  - ti-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indiscerp¬ 
tible  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indis¬ 
cerptible  ;  indiscerptibility. 

♦In-dls-gerp-tl-bly,  adv.  [En g.indiscerptib(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  indiscerptible  manner;  so  as  to  be 
indiscerptible. 

*ln-dls'-gl-plln-fi-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  disciplinable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  dis¬ 
ciplined  or  improved  by  discipline;  not  to  be 
trained  to  good  order  and  habits. 

“Men  of  dull  natures,  stupid  and  indisciplinable.” — 
Hale:  Provision  for  the  Poor.  (Pref.) 

*ln-dls'-gl-pllne,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
discipline  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  discipline,  training,  or 
instruction. 

In-dls-cov  -er-fi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
discoverable  (q.  v.).]  Not  discoverable;  that  can¬ 
not  be  discovered. 

“Nothing  can  be  to  us  a  law,  which  is  by  us  indiscover- 
able.”  —Conybeare,  ser.  2,  p.  166. 

*In-dIs-cov  -er-y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
discovery  (q.  v.).]  A  failure  to  discover;  failure  in 
a  search  or  inquiry. 

“The  magnifying  esteem  of  the  ancients,  arising  from 
the  indiscovery  of  its  head.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

In-dls-creet',  *in-dis-cret,  *in-dys-crete,  a. 
[Fr.  indiscret,  from  Lat.  indiscretus—tha,t  does  not 
discern  or  distinguish.]  [Disckeet.]  Not  discreet; 
wanting  in  discretion;  injudicious;  incautious; 
foolish ;  rash. 

“  Indiscreet  and  unpopular  measures  followed.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

In-dis-creet-ly,  adv.  [English  indiscreet;  -ly.] 
In  an  indiscreet  manner  or  degree;  not  discreetly  ; 
injudiciously ;  inconsiderately. 

“A  mau  so  indiscreetly  frank  and  so  restlessly  active.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

In-dls-creet'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indiscreet;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet ;  want  of 
discretion. 

*ln-dls-crete’,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
crete  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  discrete  or  separated. 

2.  Not  discreet ;  indiscreet. 

In-dls-cre-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  indiscret;  Sp  .  in- 
discrecion;  Ital.  indiscrezione.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  indiscreet;  a  want  of  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  imprudence  ;  rashness  ;  want  of  judgment. 

“All’s  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds, 

And  dotage  terms  so.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  An  indiscreet,  injudicious,  or  rash  act;  as,  He 
has  committed  an  indiscretion. 

In-dis-crlm-i-n<ite,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.  in-— not, 
and  discriminatus= distinguished,  separated.] 

.  A.  As  adj.:  Not  discriminate ;  wanting  or  failing 
m  discrimination  ;  making  no  distinction  ;  promis¬ 
cuous. 

“Treating  friends  and  foes  with  indiscriminate  inso¬ 
lence  and  asperity.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


B.  As  adv. :  Indiscriminately. 

“  Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate, 

The  use  of  all  things  indiscriminate  t  ” 

Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  3. 

In-dls-crim-in-fite-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  indiscrim¬ 
inate;  -ly.]  In  an  indiscriminate  manner;  without 
distinction ;  promiscuously. 

In-dls-crlm’-In-at-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  indiscrimin¬ 
ate) ;  -ing.]  Not  discriminating;  making  no  dis¬ 
tinction. 

In-dls-crlm-In-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  discrimination  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being 
indiscriminate  ;  want  of  discrimination. 

In-dls  crlm  -In-gi-tive,  a.  [Eng.  indiscrimin¬ 
ate)  ;  -ive.)  Not  discriminative;  indiscriminat- 
ing ;  making  no  distinction. 

*in-dls-cussed',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
cussed  (q.  v.).]  Not  discussed;  not  examined  into. 

“  Reasons  light  in  themselves  or  indiscussed  in  me.” — 
Donne:  Letters ;  To  Sir  H.  G, 

In-dls-pens-fi-bll  -l-tjf,  s.  [Eng .indispensable ; 
-ity  ;  Fr.  i nd ispensabiliti.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indispensable; 
indispensableness. 

“  Their  notions  about  the  eternity  and  indispensability 
of  the  natural  law.” — Skelton:  Deism  Revealed ,  dial.  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  from  dispensation. 

In-dls-pens’-fi-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  indispensable ; 

Ital.  indispensabile.] 

1.  Not  dispensable;  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  or  done  without;  not  to  be  spared;  that  can¬ 
not  be  omitted,  spared,  or  remitted;  absolutely 
necessary  or  requisite. 

2.  Unavoidable;  inevitable;  coming  or  happen¬ 
ing  of  necessity. 

3.  Not  admitting  dispensation;  not  permitting 
release  or  exemption. 

“  All  other  learned  men  thought  the  law  was  moral  and 
indispensable .” — Bun-net:  Hist.  Reform.  (1532.) 

In-dls-pens'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indispensa¬ 
ble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indispens¬ 
able  ;  indispensability. 

In-dls  pens'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indispensable) ; 

-ly-] 

1.  In  an  indispensable  manner;  of  necessity; 
necessarily. 

“Man  being  thus  bound  by  the  peremptory,  irrevers¬ 
ible  decree  of  heaven,  must  by  virtue  thereof,  indispens¬ 
ably  obey  or  suffer.” — South:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

*2.  Unavoidably. 

*ln-dls-persed',  *ln-dls-perst',  a.  [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  dispersed  (q.  v.).J  Not  dispersed,  not 
scattered  or  dissipated. 

In-dIs-po§e',  v.  t.  [French  indisposer,  from  in-= 
Lat.  fn-=not,  and  disposer= to  dispose  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  disinclined;  to  disincline. 

2.  To  make  unfavorable  or  not  well  disposed. 

3.  To  render  unfit  or  unsuited ;  to  disqualify. 

4.  To  make  slightly  ill ;  to  affect  with  indisposi¬ 
tion  or  slight  illness  ;  to  disorder  slightly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  health. 

In-dIs-po§ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Indispose.] 

1.  Not  disposed,  disinclined,  averse,  unwilling. 

“A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  677. 

2.  Not  well-disposed,  unfavorable. 

“The  king  was  sufficiently  indisposed  toward  the  persons 
or  the  principles  of  Calvin’s  disciples.” — Clarendon :  Civil 
War. 

3.  Slightly  ill;  suffering  from  indisposition. 

“  To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*In-dIs-po§-ed-ness, s.  [Eng. indisposed,-  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisposed ;  dis¬ 
inclination  ;  unwillingness ;  averseness. 

“All  my  settled  indisposedness  to  believe  strange 
things.” — Boyle. 

2.  Indisposition. 

In-dIs-p6§-I'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  indisposer.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisposed  ;  disin¬ 
clination  ;  unwillingness  ;  averseness ;  dislike. 

2.  Unfitness ;  unsuitableness. 

“And  this  is  not  from  any  failure,  but  from  the  indis¬ 
position  of  the  object.” — Southwell,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

3.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency  or  affin¬ 
ity  ;  as,  the  indisposition  of  two  substances  to  com¬ 
bine. 

4.  A  slight  disorder  of  health ;  a  slight  disease : 
a  tendency  to  sickness  ;  slight  illness. 

In-dis-put-a  blT-Lty,  s.  FEng.  indisputable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisputable. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rflle.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  tru 
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in-dls-put'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  indisputable', 
lta\.  indisputabile.]  Not  disputable;  that  cannot 
ie  disputed,  controverted,  or  gainsaid ;  incontro¬ 
vertible,  incontestable,  undeniable,  indubitable; 
too  evident  or  clear  to  admit  of  question  or  dispute. 

“  Heir  by  right 
Indisputable  of  Arion’sfame.” 

Cowper:  To  His  Father.  (Trans.) 

In-dls-put-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indisputable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisputable, 
Incontrovertible,  or  incontestable. 

in-dis  -pu-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indisputable); 

1.  Beyond  question  or  controversy ;  incontroverti- 
bly,  indubitably;  incontestably. 

2.  Without  question  or  opposition. 

In-dls-put-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
puted  (q.  v.).]  Not  disputed,  questioned,  or  con¬ 
troverted;  undisputed. 

“The  most  indisputed  and  universally  allowed  of  any 
other.” — Sir  If.  Temple:  Popular  Discontents. 

in-dis'-sip  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dissipable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  dissipated. 

In-dis-sol-p-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  indissolubility, 
from  indissoluble .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble  ;  in¬ 
capability  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved  or  terminated; 
perpetuity  of  obligation  or  binding  force. 

“This  not  receiving  its  essential  quality  ot  indissol¬ 
ubility.” —  Warburton:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  17. 

In-dls-sol-U-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indissolu - 
bills,  from  m-=not,  and  dU'ssohi&iZis=  dissoluble 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  indisoluble ;  Ital.  indissoluble .] 

1.  Not  dissoluble;  not  dissolvable;  incapable  of 
being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied,  as  by  heat  or 
water;  indissolvable. 

2.  Incapableof  being  dissolved,  broken,  or  loosed ; 
subsisting  and  binding  for  ever;  not  capable  of 
being  broken  or  abrogated;  perpetual;  stable;  as, 
an  indissoluble  tie. 

“As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  98. 

In-dis  -sol-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indissoluble; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble ; 
indissolubility. 

“Adam  might  have  held  a  state  of  immortality  and 
indissolubleness  of  his  composition.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  112. 

in-dls  -sol  y-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  indissoluble) ;  - ly."\ 

1.  In  a  manner  resisting  or  incapable  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  or  separation ;  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
broken. 

“In  War  and  Discord’s  adamantine  chain. 
Indissolubly  strong.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad ,  xiii.  453. 

2.  In  a  manner  obligatory  or  binding  forever. 

“ Indissolubly  united  to  the  glorious  person  of  the  Son 
of  God.” — Bishop  Hall:  Christ  Mystical. 

ln-dl§-§6lv-a-ble,  *ln-di§-§olv-I-ble,  a.  &  s. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dissolvable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Indissoluble;  that  cannot  be  dissolved,  melted, 
or  liquefied  ;  incapable  of  dissolution,  separation, 
or  liquefaction. 

2.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  loosed,  or  broken; 
binding  or  obligatory  forever. 

“The  union  between  these  two  natures  is  only  by  inti¬ 
mate  indissolvable  relation  one  to  the  other.” — South. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  determined. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  question  or  point  which  cannot 
be  solved. 

In-dI§-§olv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indissolvable  ; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissolvable ; 
indissolubleness. 

*In-dis’-tg.n-9y,  s.  [Pref.  In-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis- 
tancy  (q.v.).]  Want  of  distance  or  separation; 
closeness. 

“  By  way  of  determination  and  indistancy.” — Pearson: 
On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

in-dis-tinct ,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indistinctus, 
from  in-  =not.  and  distinctus= distinct  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
fc  Sp.  indistinto .] 

1.  Not  distinct;  not  separate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  clearly  perceptible  by  itself ;  not  having  the 
lines  of  separation  distinct,  clear,  or  plain ;  not 
readily  distinguishable ;  confused. 

“Their  minute  parts  become  more  indistinct.” — Reid: 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.,  §  22. 

2.  Not  presenting  clear  or  well-defined  images; 
faint,  dim  ;  as,  indistinct  vision. 

3.  Obscure  to  the  mind;  not  clear;  confused, 
vague. 

“  Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream.” 

Cowper:  To  Mary. 


4.  Not  clearly  audible;  faint. 

“  The  city  swarms  intense.  The  public  haunt  .  .  . 

Hums  indistinct.”  Thomson:  Winter,  632. 

Indistinct  is  negative  ;  it  marks  simply  the  want 
of  distinctness:  confused  is  positive;  it  marks  a 
positive  degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be 
indistinct  without  being  confused ;  but  it  cannot  be 
confused  without  being  indistinct :  two  things  may 
be  indistinct,  or  not  easily  distinguished  from  each 
other;  but  many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same  things, 
are  confused:  two  letters  in  a  word  may  be  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  but  the  whole  writings  or  many  words  are 
confused.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ln-dls-tlhct'-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in.  (2) ;  Eng.  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  suff.-i6(e.]  Not  distinguishable;  indis¬ 
tinguishable. 

“  Th e  indistinctible  likeness  of  two  of  Charlemagne’s 
knights.” — Warton:  Hist.  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

In-dis-tlhC-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
tinction  (q.v.).] 

1.  Wantof  distinction;  confusion,  uncertainty. 

“As  tides  that  from  their  several  channels  haste  .  .  . 

And  meeting  there  to  indistinction  waste.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  I.  v.  40. 

2.  Want  of  distinctness  ;  dimness,  faintness,  indis¬ 
tinctness. 

“Wild  indistinction  did  their  place  supply.” 

Harte:  Charitable  Mason. 

3.  Want  of  distinction  or  difference;  equality  of 
condition  or  rank. 

In-dis-tinct  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indistinct ;  -ly.] 

1.  Confusedly,  uncertainly ;  without  distinction, 
separation,  or  discrimination;  not  definitely;  not 
with  precise  or  definite  limits. 

“Southward,  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*2.  Without  being  distinguished. 

“  The  liquors  soaked  indistinctly  through  the  bowl.” 

Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Without  exactness;  vaguely,  loosely;  not 
clearly. 

“  Perfunctorily  and  indistinctly  enough  handled  by  the 
chemical  writers.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  239. 

m-dls-tinct  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  indistinct;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indistinct;  wantof 
distinctness  ;  confusion,  uncertainty,  faintness,  dim¬ 
ness,  vagueness,  obscurity. 

“The  degrees  of  indistinctness  of  the  object  maybe- 
come  the  signs  of  distances.” — Reid:  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.,  §22. 

in-dis-tlh-gmsh-g,-ble  (uasw),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  distinguishable  (q.v.).]  Not  distin¬ 
guishable  ;  incapable  of  being  distinguished. 

“A  sort  of  sand  so  indistinguishable  from  that  we  call 
Calais  sand,  that  it  has  been  sold  for  as  much.” — Boyle: 
Works,  vi.  64. 

In-dls-tin'-gulsh-a-bly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng. 
indistinguishable) ;  -ly.)  In  an  indistinguishable 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable. 

*ln-dls-tlh-guished,  *ln-dis-tln-gulsht  (u  as 
w),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  distinguished  (q.  v.).] 
Not  distinct,  indistinct,  confused. 

“  In  that  indistinguisht  mass,  all  things  seemed  one.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk,  xii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*m-dls-tin'-guish-Ihg  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  English  distinguishing .]  Not  distinguish¬ 
ing  ;  not  making  any  distinction  or  difference;  not 
discriminating;  impartial. 

In-dls-turb'-3,n?e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
disturbance  (q.v.).]  Freedom  from  disturbance, 
quiet,  calmness. 

“What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  and  by  the  Scep- 
ticks  indisturbance.”— Temple:  Of  Gardening. 

In-dltcll',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ditch 
(q.  v.) .]  To  bury  or  cover  up  in  a  ditch. 

“Wert  thou  inditched  in  great  secrecie.” 

Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iii.,  sat.  2. 

in-dlte',  *en-dit-en,  *en-dyte,  *in-dyte,  v.  t.  & 

i.  [O.  Fr.  endicter,  enditer,  from  Low  Lat.  indicto 
—to  accuse ;  frequent,  of  Lat.  indico— to  proclaim, 
to  enjoin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compose ;  to  write. 

“  Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  92. 

*2.  To  indict  (q.  v.). 

“  Indytyd  be  lawe,  for  trespace.  Indictatus.”— Prompt. 
Parv. 

*3.  To  dictate. 

“Indy ted  or  endyted  of  clerkly  speche.  Dictatus"— 

Prompt.  Parv. 

*4.  To  invite,  to  ask. 

“  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write,  to  compose. 

“Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite.” 

Herbert:  Joseph’s  Coat. 


in-dlt-er,  s.  [English  indit(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
indites. 

In-dlte  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  indite;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inditing. 

*2.  An  indictment  (q.  v.). 

In  -dl  um,  s.  [Lat.  indicum—a  blue  pigment.] 

Chem. :  A  very  rare  metal  'sym.  In.,  at.  wt.  113’4) 
occurring  in  minute  quantities  in  zinc  ores.  It  was 
discovered  by  F.  Reich  and  Th.  Richter,  in  1863,  in 
the  zinc-blende  of  Freiburg.  The  metal  itself  is  of 
a  lead-gray  color,  soft,  malleable,  fusible,  but  not 
very  volatile.  It  resists  oxidation  up  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  beyondits  meltingpoint,  176°,  but  when  heated 
to  redness  takes  fire  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  giving  off  a  brownish  smoke.  It  is 
readily  attacked  bynitric  acid,  but  dissolves  slowly 
in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  From  the 
solution  of  its  salts,  indium  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  potash  as  a  hydrate,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  either  reagent.  It  is  also  completely 
precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  of  its  salts  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Indium  oxide,  l^O:},  is** 
pale  yellow  powder,  becoming  darker  when  heated. 
The  sulphide  is  an  orange  yellow  powder,  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids: 
Indium  chloride,  InCl3,  is  volatilized  at  a  red  heat 
but  undergoes  decomposition  when  heated  int  he  air 
All  the  salts  of  indium  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  spectrum  of  the 
metal  is  very  characteristic,  consisting  of  two 
bright  indigo-colored  bands,  and  it  was  the  produc 
tion  of  these  bands  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7’421  at  16’8°. 

*ln-dl-vld -3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
dividable  iq.v.).]  Not  dividable;  that  cannot  be 
divided  ;  incapable  of  division. 

“  Scene  individable  or  poem  unlimited.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*ln-di-vid-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  divided 
(q.  v.).]  Not  divided,  undivided. 

“A  representation  of  the  blessed  individed  Trinity.” — 
Bp.  Patrick:  On  Genesis  xviii.  2. 

In  di-vid  -u-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  individuus,  from 
i?i-=not,  and  dividuus  =  divisible,  from  divido=t o 
divide;  Eng.  stiff,  -al ;  Fr.  individual;  Sp.  indivtw 
ual;  Ital.  individuate .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Subsisting  as  a  single  indivisible  entity  or  dis¬ 
tinct  being;  one;  single. 

“Mind  has  a  being  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of 
all  other  things,  and  is  a  pure,  unmingled,  indiv idual 
substance.”  —  Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i., 
ch.  v. 

*2.  Undivided;  not  to  be  parted  with  or  disjoined; 
inseparable. 

“  Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  486. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one  only;  peculiar  to  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  single  person  or  thing;  as,  individual 
exertions. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  single  person,  animal,  or  thing 
of  any  kind ;  especially  a  single  human  being ;  a 
being  or  thing  incapable  of  separation  or  division 
in  a  certain  relation  without  destruction  of  its 
identity. 

“An  individual  is  a  sacred  mark.” 

Cowper :  Expostulation,  434. 

2.  Z06I. :  A  being  equal  to  the  whole  result  of  the 
development  of  a  single  ovum.  In  the  case  of  the 
higher  animals  this  is  but  a  single  existence ;  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  ones  it  may  be  multitudes  held 
together  by  a  certain  bond  of  union. 

in-dl-vld'-u-?il-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  individual;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  individual  or  distinct; 
individuality. 

2.  An  excessive  regard  to  one’s  own  interests; 
self-interest,  selfishness. 

3.  A  system  or  condition  in  which  each  individual 
works  for  his  owii  ends  in  social,  political,  or  relig¬ 
ious  matters.  [Socialism.] 

“  The  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  best  writers  as  individualism.” — Edinburgh 
Review,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  22. 

In-dI-vid-11-al-ist  -Ic,  a.  [English  individual; 
-istic.]  Pertaining  to  or  promoting  the  good  of  the 
individual. 

“Production  is  socialistic,  whereas  distribution  is  indi¬ 
vidualistic,  say  the  Socialists.” — London  Athenaeum. 

m-di-vld-u-al  -i-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  individual;  - ity .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distinct  or  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  separate  or  distinct  nature  or  existence. 

“ Individuality  is  left  out  of  this  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  2. 

2.  Idiocrasy,  distinctive  character,  sharply 
marked  temperament,  distinctive  personality. 

“He  is  always  reaching  out  after  perfect  individuality, 
and  always  falling  helplessly  upon  the  other  side.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  cborus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  »zi«t.  ph  -  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  deb 


individualization 
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indophenin 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Phren.:  One  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  first  of  the  perceptive  division.  Its  locality  is 
just  above  the  nose,  with  Comparison  above  it,  and 
Calculation  to  the  right  and  left. 

2.  Zo6l. :  The  state  or  quality  of  constituting  an 
individual  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  separate  individuality  of  every  viable 
human  being,  which  seems  so  clear  to  civilized 
races,  is  by  no  means  universally  recognized  by 
peoples  of  low  culture.  Speaking  of  the  Couvade 
(q.  v.),  Tylor  ( Early  Hist.  Mankind ,  1878,  pp.  295, 
296)  says: 

“It  shows  us  a  number  of  distinct  and  distant  tribes 
deliberately  holding  the  opinion  that  the  connection  be- 
tween  father  and  child  is  not  only,  as  we  think,  a  mere 
relation  of  parentage,  affection,  and  duty,  but  that  their 
very  bodies  are  joined  by  a  physical  bond,  so  that  what  is 
done  to  the  one  acts  directly  upon  the  other.’’ 

In-dl-vId-Tl-al-Iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  individual * 
iz(e)  ;  - ation .]  The  act  of  individualizing ;  the  state 
of  being  individualized ;  individuation. 

In-dl-vid  -q-gd-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  individual:  -tee.] 
To  mark  out  or  select  as  an  individual,  or  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  other  individuals  by  peculiar  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics ;  to  connect  with  one 
particular  individual ;  to  individuate. 

“The  individualizing  principle.” — XJebcrweg :  History 
Philos.,  i.  455. 

In-dl-vld'-u-ul-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  individualiz(e) ; 
-er.  ]  One  who  individualizes. 

In-dl-vid'-ij-gd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  individual ;  -ly.] 

1.  Separately;  by  itself;  to  the  exclusion  of 
others ;  singly. 

“The  Revolution  Society  .  .  .  have  not  a  single 
vote  for  a  king  among  them,  either  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

*2.  Not  separately ;  incommunicably. 

*3.  Indivisibly. 

“  The  present  moment  of  time  is  individually  one.”— » 
Clarke:  Answer  to  the  Sixth  Letter. 

♦in-dl-vld  -u-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
dividuate  (q.  v.).]  Not  divided  ;  undivided. 

*in-di-Vid'-R-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  individ- 
uatus,  pa.  par.  of  individuo,  from  Lat.  individuus 
=undivisible.] 

A.  Transitive .* 

1.  To  give  the  character  of  individuality  to;  to 
endow  with  distinctive  characteristics ;  to  individ¬ 
ualize. 

_  “The  matter  of  which  any  individual  object  consists  is 
limited  and  distinguished  by  individuating  accidents.” — 
Veberweg:  Hist.  Philos.,  i.  438. 

2.  To  distribute  to  individuals. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  or  break  up  into  indi- 
vi  duals. 

In-di-vid-u-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  individu(ate) ; 
-ation.']  The  act  of  individuating ;  the  state  of  being 
individuated ;  the  act  of  endowing  with  individual¬ 
ity  ;  individualization ;  individuality. 

“Others  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  its  individ¬ 
uation.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  108. 

IT  Principle  of  Individuation : 

Philos.:  The  English  translation  of  the  term 

§rincipium  individuationis,  introduced  by  the 
choolmen  to  denote  that  principle  which  individu¬ 
ates  an  ens  from  all  other  entia  w’hatsoever.  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  and  Thomas  of  Aquin  placed  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  matter,  “in  so  far  as  this  is  the  bearer  or 
substratum  of  forms Duns  Scotus  held  chat  “not 
matter,  but  form,  is  the  individualizing  principle;” 
Leibnitz  affirmed  the  nominalistic  thesis:  “Omne 
individuum  sua  tota  entitate  individuatur ;”  while 
for  Schopenhauer  “  time  and  space  constitute  the 
principle  of  individuation.”  (Ueberwea :  Hist. 
Philos .) 

In-dl-vld-fi-at-or,  s.  [Eng.  individuat{e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  individuates ;  an  individual¬ 
izes 

In-dl-vld-u '-I-ty ,  s.  [Lat,  individuitas,  from 
mdn>Zdtms=indiyisible.]  The  state  of  being  an 
individual ;  individual  existence.  ( Fuller :  Pisqah 
Sight,  III.,  pt.  ii.,  vi.  9.) 

*ln-dl-vld'-u-um,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  individ- 
uws=indivisible.j  An  individual. 

“  It  cannot  mean  that  every  individuum  should  give  his 
suffrage.”— Culverwell:  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  iv. 

*In-dl-vme',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  divine .] 
Unholy. 

“A Turkish  providence  most  indivine. ” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  57. 

*In-dI-vIn'-I-ty,s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  divin¬ 
ity  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  divinity  or  of  divine  power. 

In-dl-Vl§-I-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indivisible;  - ity. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indivisible. 


In-dl-vl§'-i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  indi- 
visibilis,  from  in.-— not,  and  divisibil  is— divisible 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  divisible;  that  cannot  be 

divided,  separated,  or  broken  up;  not  separable 
into  parts.  .  , 

2.  Math. :  That  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided. 
One  quantity  is  said  to  be  indivisible  by  another 
when  no  commensurable  expression  can  be  found 
which,  being  multiplied  by  the  latter,  will  give  the 
former. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  cannot  be  divided  or 
broken  up  into  parts ;  a  very  minute  part  or  divis¬ 
ion. 

2.  Geom.:  In  ancient  geometry  the  same  as  in¬ 
finites— small  or  infinitely  small  quantities..  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  first  inventor  of  indivisibles, 
lines  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  points, 
surfaces  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  and  volumes 
of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces.  This  corresponds 
with  the  idea  of  fluents  and  fluxions,  as  originally 
conceived. 

“Logical  or  mathematical  demonstrations  which  seem 
to  consist  in  indivisibles.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  129. 

In-di-vI§-I-ble-ness,s.  [Eng. indivisible:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indivisible ;  indivisi¬ 
bility. 

“  By  the  indivisibleness  of  his  essence  from  their  pres¬ 
ences.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  ii.,  §  2. 

In-dl-vl§'-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indivisible) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indivisible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  indivisible ; 
undividedly. 

“They  jointly  and  indivisibly  carry  on  one  and  the 
same  design.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

*In-dI-vI'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  divis¬ 
ion  (q.  v.).]  A  state  of  not  being  divided;  union, 
oneness. 

*ln-dl-vul'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2);  Eng. 
divulsive,  and  suit',  -ly.]  Inseparably  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

“They  so  naturally  and  indivulsively  cleave  to  the 
same.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p:  566. 

In-do-,  pref.  [India.]  Derived  from^  in  part 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  India 
(q.  v.), 

Indo-Briton,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Ethnol.:  One  of  the  race  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  natives  of  India  and  the  British.  A 
more  specific  word  than  Eurasian  (q.v.). 

Indo-Chinese,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Indo¬ 
china,  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  or  to  its 
people,  or  their  languages. 

Indo-English,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  English 
who  are  born  or  reside  in  India. 

Indo-European,  a. 

Philol. :  The  same  as  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic 
(q.  v.). 

Indo-Germanic,  a. 

Philol. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
Aryan  (q.v.),  and  sometimes  applied  to  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  languages  to  denote  their  relationship  with 
the  Sanscrit. 

Indo-Mohammedan,  Indo-Mahomedan,  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
India. 

“ Indo-Mahomedan  folk-lore.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Aug. 
20,  1864,  p.  142. 

In-do g-I-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  indocibilitas,  from 
indocibilis= indocile.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indocible ;  in  docility. 

In-dog'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  docible 
(q.v.).]  Not  docible;  unteachable;  insusceptible 
of  instruction  or  training ;  intractable. 

“A  disposition  not  only  sottish,  but  indocible.” — Milton: 
Observ.  Articles  of  Peace. 

In-dog'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indocible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocible ;  indocility. 

In-dd’-gile  or  In-dog -lie,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
indocilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  docilis  =  teachable, 
docile  (q.  v.).]  Not  docile;  unteachable,  intracta¬ 
ble  ;  incapable  of  being  instructed. 

“Whose  hearts  indocile  to  the  sacred  lore 
Of  Wisdom.” 

Blacklock:  Memory  of  Constantia. 
In-do-gIl'-I-tjr,s.  [Fr.  indociliti ,  from  indocile.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocile ;  unteacha¬ 
bleness,  intractableness. 

“It  is  no  small  comfort  to  me  .  .  .  that  I  discover 

my  indocility.” — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

In-doc’-trin-ate,  v.  t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
indoctrino,  from  in-  —  in,  and  doctrina  =  learning ; 
doceo= to  teach.]  To  teach,  to  instruct. 


In-doc-trln-a’-tion,  s.  [Indoctrinate.]  'Hie 
act  of  indoctrinating  or  teaching ;  the  state  of  being 
indoctrinated ;  instruction  in  the  rudiments  or 
principles  of  any  science. 

“Postulates  very  accomodable  unto  junior^  indoctrina¬ 
tions.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

In'-do-In,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ind(ig)o;  -in  ( Chem.).J 
Chem. :  C32H20N4OP.  A  body  obtained  by  heating 
a  solution  of  ortho  n  1  troprop iol i_c  acid  with  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  resembles  indigotine  in  appearance, 
but  differs  from  it  in  being  readily  soluble  in  cold* 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  at  once  a  blue  solution.  It 
is  also  soluble  in  cold  aniline,  and  in  sulphurous 
acid. 

In -dole ,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ind  ( igo ) ,  and  Lat.  ole  (urn)' 
=oil.]  .  ... 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  in¬ 
digo  by  converting  it  into  isatin,  dioxindole.  and. 
finally  into  oxindole,  and  reducing  the  oxinuole  by 
means  of  zinc-dust.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by.’ 
passing  an  aniline  derivative,  such  as  ethyl-aniline,, 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  From  the  brown  oily  liquid! 
formed,  the  indole  may  be  separated  by  picric  acid,, 
the  picrate  of  indole  being  decomposed  by  ammo¬ 
nia.  Indole  melts  at  52°,  and  boils  with  partial 
decomposition  at  245°.  Its  vapor  density  is  4'45;. 
soluble  in  ether. 

In'-do-lgnge,  *In'-d6-len-gy,  s.  [Lat.  indolen- 
tia  (first  used  by  Cicero,  not  happily,  as  a  Latin, 
synonym  of  the  Greek  word  apatheia),  from  in-— 
not,  and  dolens= grieving;  doleo=  to  grieve.] 

1.  A  state  of  freedom  from  passion  or  pain. 
“Inordinateness  of  affections  may  sometimes  mala 

some  men  like  some  beasts;  but  indolency,  absence,  empti¬ 
ness,  privationof  affections,  makes  any  man,  at  all  times, 
like  slaves,  like  dirt.” — Donne:  Sermons,  p.  156.  (1640.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indolent ;  habitual 
laziness;  aversion  to  exertion  or  labor;  indisposi¬ 
tion  to  exert  one’s  self ;  idleness  ;  sloth  ;  inactivity. 

“  The  demon  Indolence  thy  toil  o’erthrows.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  3L 
In’-do-lent,  a.  [Lat.m-=not,  and  dolens= griev¬ 
ing  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indolente.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Free  from  pain  or  suffering. 

2.  Habitually  idle  or  lazy ;  indisposed  to  exertion 
or  labor;  slothful;  listless;  sluggish;  inactive. 

“The  indolent  apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  ad¬ 
ministration.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Medical:  Causing  no  pain;  as,  an  indolent 
tumor. 

In  -do-lgnt-ly,  adv.  [En g.  indolent;  -l y.] 

1.  With  freedom  from  pain  ;  without  pain. 

2. _In'an  indolent  manner;  without  activity, 
action,  or  exertion  ;  lazily ;  sluggishly. 

“In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid.” 

Beattie:  Virgil;  Past.  1 

In  -do-llne,  s.  [Eng.  ind(igo) ;  (ulcoh)ol,  and 
suff.  (Chem.)  -ine.] 

Chem.:  CqeHu^.  A  dark-colored  resin  obtained 
by  heating,  in  sealed  tubes,  indigo-blue  with  barium 
hydrate,  zinc-dust,  and  water,  and  exhausting  the 
product  with  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  blue  fluorescence.  On  heating  witfo 
zinc-dust,  it  sublimes  in  long  pale-yellow  needles. 
By  treating  indoline  with  nitric  acid,  an  orange-yel¬ 
low  dinitro-compound  is  obtained,  CieHiaNaCNOa)^,. 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

*in-dom'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  indomabilis ,  trom  in- 
=not,  and  do»ia6iZis=tamable ;  domo=  to  tame.J 
Untamable;  indomitable. 

In-dom'-It-U-ble,  a.  [Lat.  i?i-=not,  and  Eng. 
domito,  freq.  of  domo= to  tame;  Fr.  indomptable.J 
•  Untamable;  unconquerable;  invincible. 

“His indomitable  courage.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iv. 
In'^door,  a.  TEng.  in,  and  door.]  Being  or  done 
within  doors;  domestic;  as,  indoor  work,  an  indoor 
servant. 

in-door§',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  and  doors.]  Within 
doors ;  inside  a  house ;  at  home ;  as,  He  is  indoors. 

In-do-phe'-nin, s.  [Eng. ind(ig)o;  phen(ol),  and 
suff.  (Chem.)  -in.] 

Chem.:  C20H15NO.  A  compound  prepared  by 
shaking  together  a  solution  of  isatin  in  30  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  pure  benzene, 
until  a  blue  color  is  produced.  To  separate  the 
indophenin,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  water,  fil¬ 
tered,  and  the  residue  washed  wit  h  a  dilute  solution 
of  soda.  CsH,5N02+2C6H6=C2nH]5N0-|-H90.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
but  dissolves  freely  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
phenol.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  colorless- 
compounds  are  obtained,  which  turn  blue  on  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  air.  Indophenin  strongly  resembles  in¬ 
digotine,  both  in  appearance  and  in  many  of  its- 
characters. 
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In-do-phe  -nol§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  ind{ igo),  and  phe¬ 
nols .] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  blue  coloring 
matters,  used  in  dyeing,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
rutroso-derivatives  of  tertiary  aromatic  amines  or 
phenols  on  alkaline  solutions  of  phenols  at  the  or¬ 
dinary,  or  at  a  raised  temperature,  the  formation 
being  facilitated  by  adding  a  reducing  agent.  They 
are  all  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  phenol,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  When  heated,  they  slowly  sublime  in  the 
form  of  blue  needles  resembling  indigo.  The  indo¬ 
phenols  are  affected  by  acids  more  than  indigo,  but 
are  said  to  resist  soap  and  chlorine  better, 
in -dors  -9,-ble,  a.  [Endorsable.] 

*Itt-dors-a  -tion,  s.  [English  indorsee) ;  - ation .] 
The  act  of  indorsing ;  indorsement. 

In-dorse',  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  indorso,  from  Lat.  in- 
—in,  upon,  and  dorsum=the  back.] 

*1.  To  place  or  set  upon  the  back. 

“Elephants  indorsed  with  towers.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  329. 

2.  To  indorse  (q  v.). 

In  -dorse,  s.  [Endorse.] 

In  dorsed  ,  a.  [Endorje.] 

Her. :  Placed  back  to  Lack. 

in-dors-ee  ,  s.  [Eng.  indorsee);  -ee.  ]  The  per¬ 
son  to  whom  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  is  indorsed, 
•or  assigned  by  indorsement;  the  converse  of  in¬ 
dorser. 

In-dorse  -ment,  s.  [Endorsement.] 

In-dors  -er,  in-dors -or,  s.  [English  indors(e) ; 
-er,  -or.  ]  A  person  who  indorses  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange ;  an  indorser, 
in-dbw”,  u.  t.  [Endow.] 

In-dow -ment,  s.  [Endowment.] 

Ind-OX'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  ind{igo ),  and  ( hydr)oxyl .] 
Chem.;  A  brownish  oil,  formed  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  when  indoxylic  acid  is  heated 
above  its  melting  point.  It  is  volatile  in  steam,  and 
gives  to  water  a  blue  fluorescence.  Indoxyl  pos¬ 
sesses  both  acid  and  basic  properties,  and,  like 
indoxylic  acid,  is  converted  into  indigo  by  oxida¬ 
tion. 

indoxyl-compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Compounds  of  the  indigo  group.  Ethyl 
indoxylate,  C11H11NO3,  a  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  reducing  nitropropiolic  acid  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  It  contains  an  hydroxyl  group  (HO),  and 
has  the  character  of  a  phenol.  It  melts  at  121°. 
At  a  greater  heat  it  is  converted  into  indigo.  By 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ethyl 
indoxylate  is  converted  into  indigo-sulphonic  acid. 

In-dox-yl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  indoxyl  (q.  v.) ;  -ic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

indoxylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  This  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
ethyl  indoxylate.  It  melts  at  123°,  and,  on  expos¬ 
ing  an  alkaline  solution  of  it  to  the  air,  indigo  is 
formed. 

In  -dra,  s.  [O.  Sansc.,  from  indu=a  drop  of  rain.] 
Religions:  An  ancient  Hindu  god.  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  sky.  In  Vedic  times  he  was  the  su¬ 
preme  object  of  worship,  corresponding  in  position, 
not  in  etymology,  to  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  of  the  first  444 
Vedic  hymns  dedicated  to  gods,  178  are  addressed 
to  Indra,  while  to  the  second  god  in  position,  Agni 
(Lat.  ignis=hre),  there  are  only  147,  and  to  Vishnu, 
afterward  so  celebrated,  only  two.  Yet  Indra  was 
not  uncreated  ;  he  had  a  mother.  He  encompasses 
the  waters  and  the  sky,  reaches  up  to  heaven,  has 
placed  the  sun  in  the  sky,  grasps  the  thunderbolt, 
is  worshiped  by  libations  of  Soma  (a  species  of 
Asclepias),  is  a  bestower  of  wealth,  &c.  {Muir: 
Sanscrit  Texts,  &c.) 

%  At  a  later  period  representations  were  some¬ 
times  made  of  him,  thoroughly  personified  as  a  man 
with  four  arms  and  hands,  riding  on  an  elephant. 

In-draught  (ught  as  ft),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  Eng. 
draught  { q.v.).]  .  ,  ...  ... 

*1.  An  opening  or  inlet  into  the  land  into  which 
the  sea  flows. 

“The  greatest  indraughts  of  rivers  or  lagunes  have 
commonly  the  strongest  tides.” — Dumpier:  Voyages,  voi. 
it  ,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  flow  of  sea-water  at  some  depth  into  a 
land-locked  basin  to- replace  that  removed  by  evap¬ 
oration  or  outflow  at  the  surface,  as  in  the  Rod  Sea. 
*3.  An  opening;  an  inlet. 

“From  the  four  cardinal  winds  four  indraughts  that 
command.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  19. 

In  -drawn,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  drawn 
(q- v.).]  Drawn  in. 

*In-dread  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
dread.]  To  fear,  to  be  afraid.  {Hudson:  Judith, 
i.  57.) 


*In-drenph',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
drench  (q.  v.).]  To  overwhelm  with  water;  to 
drown;  to  drench. 

“They  lie  indrench’ d.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

In  -dris,  s.  [Malagasy.] 

Zotil.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  In- 
drisinse.  Indris  brevicaudatus  is  a  lemur,  about 
three  feet  high,  found  in  Madagascar. 

In  dris-I’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  indris;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -trice.] 

Z06I.:  A  sub-family  of  Lemuridai,  type  Indris 
(Q-  v.). 

In  du  -bl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tn-=not,  and  dubius— 
doubtful.] 

1.  Not  doubtful;  not  doubting;  unsuspecting. 

“  The  vulgar  vanity  of  reposing  an  indubious  confidence 
in  those  anti-pestilential  spirits.” — Harvey:  On  Consump¬ 
tion. 

2.  Not  doubtful;  certain,  sure. 

In-du  -bit- a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indu- 

bitabilis,  from  in-=not,  and  dw6ifa&ilis=doubtful ; 
dubito—  to  doubt;  Sp.  indubitable ;  Ital.  indubita¬ 
ble.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  to  be  doubted;  not  doubtful; 
certain;  unquestionable;  too  evident  or  plain  to 
admit  of  doubt. 

“That  the  Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  in¬ 
dubitable.” — Johnson:  Taxation  No  Tyranny. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  matter  or  thing  which  can  not  be 
doubted. 

In-du  -blt-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  indubitable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indubitable. 

in-du  -bit- a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indubitable ) ;  -ly.] 
Undoubtedly  ;  unquestionably  ;  incontrovertibly ; 
beyond  question  or  doubt. 

“Upon  such  grounds  as  are  indubitably  demonstrable.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  v.  638. 

*ln-du  -blt-ate,  a.  [Lat.  indubitatus,  from  in-= 
not,  and  dubitatus,  pa.  par.  of  dubito=to  doubt.] 
Not  doubted  or  doubtful;  indubitable;  unques¬ 
tioned. 

“Held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the  crown.” — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

*In-du  -blt-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  indubito.]  To  bring 
into  doubt ;  to  cause  to  be  doubted. 

In  -du9e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  induco=to  lead  in  or  on  ;  in- 
=on,  and  duco— to  lead ;  Sp.  inducirf  Ital.  indurre; 
Fr.  induire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  lead  or  bring  on. 

“  Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natur’d  land 
Induce  laborious.”  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

*2.  To  introduce;  to  bring  into  view;  to  lead  or 
bring  forward. 

*3.  To  put  or  draw  on  or  over. 

“  O’er  the  seat  .  .  .  induced  a  splendid  cover.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  32. 

*4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  give  rise 
or  origin  to. 

“To  induce  another  state  by  depraving  the  present.”— 
Cranmer:  Letter  to  Mr.  Hooker. 

5.  To  lead  or  draw  on,  as  by  persuasion,  entreaty, 
or  solicitation;  to  prevail  on,  to  incite,  to  influence 

^^^'To'bring  forward  or  offer  by  way  of  induction 
or  inference  ;  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

*7.  To  bring  forward  by  way  of  illustration ;  to 
instance. 

“To  exprobate  their  stupidity,  he  induceth  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  storks.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxvii. 

*8.  To  bring  on ;  to  superinduce. 

II  Physics :  To  cause  by  proximity  without  con¬ 
tact  or  transmission.  Used  of  the  production  of  a 
particular  electric  or  magnetic  condition  in  a  body 
by  placing  another  body,  in  an  opposite  electric 
state,  in  proximity  to  it  but  without  actual  contact. 

In-du9ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Induce,  v.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

induced-currents,  s.  pi. 

Elect.  &  Magn.:  Electric  currents  developed  in 
conductors  in  proximity  to  other  conductors  trav¬ 
ersed  by  intermittent  or  fluctuating  currents ;  also, 
electric  currents  developed  in  conductors  moving 
in  the  field  of  a  magnet,  or  in  conductors  within  the 
field  of  a  moving  magnet. 

In-du9'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Induce,  u.]  (See  the 

compound.) 

inducing-currents,  s.  pi. 

Elect.  &  Magn. :  Currents  which  produce  induced- 
currents  (q.  v.).  _ 


Ia-du9e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  induce ;  -ment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  inducing ;  the  state  of  being  induced. 

2.  That  which  induces ;  that  which  leads  the  mind 
to  will  and  to  act;  any  argument,  reason,,  or  fact 
which  tends  to  persuade  or  influence  the  mind ;  a 
motive,  a  reason,  a  ground,  a  temptation,  an  incite¬ 
ment. 

“Then  mark  the  inducement!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Law:  That  which  leads  to  something  else ;  a 
term  used  specially  in  various  cases  to  signify  a 
statement  of  facts  alleged  by  way  of  previous  ex¬ 
planation  to  other  material  facts. 

Itl-du9'-er,  s.  [Eng,  indue (e) ;  -er.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  induces,  persuades,  or  influences ;  an 
inducement. 

“As  if  he  were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer  of  men  to 
sin.” — South:  Works,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  4. 

In-du9  '-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  induc{e ) ;  -ible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  induced,  brought  on,  or  made 
to  take  place. 

“Inducible  from  the  restless  commotions  of  outward 
causes.” — Barrow:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Capable  of  being  inferred  by  induction ;  that 
may  be  inferred  or  gathered. 

“Inducible  from  the  like  testimonies.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

In-duct’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inductus,  pa.  par.  of  induce* 
=to  lead  or  bring  in.]  [Induce.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  bring  or  lead  in ;  to  introduce. 

2.  Eng.  Eccles.  Law.  To  introduce,  as  to  a  bene* 
flee  or  office:  to  put  in  actual  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  of  any  office,  with  the 
customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 

“  Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bish¬ 
op  to  the  archdeacon,  and  is  done  by  giving  the  clerk 
corporal  possession  of  the  church,  as  by  holding  the  ring 
of  the  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the  like:  and  is  a  form  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  with  intent  to  give  all  the  parishioners 
due  notice,  and  sufficient  certainty  of  their  new  minis¬ 
ter,  to  whom  their  tithes  are  to  be  paid.  And  when  a 
clerk  is  thus  jjresented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a 
rectory,  he  is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete 
possession,  and  is  called  in  law  persona  impersonata,  or 
parson  imparsonee.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

In-duct  -g,n9e,  s.  [Eng.  induct ;  -ance.]  Elect.: 
Capacity  for  induction  possessed  by  an  active  cir¬ 
cuit  on  itself,  or  on  neighboring  circuits. 

In-duct'-e-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  induct;  -eons.] 

Elect. :  Rendered  electropolar  by  induction  or 
brought  into  the  opposite  electrical  state  by  the 
influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

In-duc  -tile,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ductile 
(q.  v.).]  Not  ductile;  not  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  into  threads,  as  a  metal. 

In-duc-tll’-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
ductility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inductile. 

In-duc  -to-phone,  s.  A  device  for  establishing 
communication  between  a  moving  railroad  train 
and  fixed  stations  by  means  of  induction. 

In-duc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inductionem,  acc. 
of  induction  an  introducing,  from  inductus,  pa.  par. 
of  induco= to  lead  or  bring  in  ;  Sp.  induccion ;  Ital. 
induzione.]  [Induce.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  inducting  or  bringing  in;  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  a  bringing  in  or  putting  into  an  office.  (P. 
Holland:  Livius,  p.379.) 

2.  A  beginning  ;  a  commencement ;  a  start. 

3.  That  which  serves  to  introduce  something  else ; 
an  introduction ;  a  preface,  as  of  a  play  or  poem  ;  au 
introductory  scene  in  a  play ;  a  prologue. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Elect.:  The  action  which  electrified  bodies 
exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in  a  natural  state.  An 
insulated  conductor,  charged  with  either  kind  of 
electricity,  so  acts  on  bodies  in  a  natural  state 
placed  near  it  as  to  decompose  the  neutral  fluid, 
attracting  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity,  and 
repelling  the  same  kind.  [Induction-coil.] 

2.  Logic  dt  Philos. :  Whately  {Logic,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i., 
§  1)  notes  the  ambiguity  of  this  word,  it  being 
employed  (a)  to  designate  the  process  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  collecting  facts;  and  (6)  tlie  deducing  of 
an  inference  from  those  facts.  It  is  also  loosely 
used  in  the  sense  of  an  inference  from  observed 
facts.  [Inductive-method.] 

“Induction,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  case  or  cases,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble 
the  former  in  certain  assiguible  respects.  In  other  words, 
induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what 
is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the  whole 
class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  be  true 
in  similar  circumstances  at  all  times.  This  definition 
excludes  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  Induction  various 
logical  operations,  to  which  it  is  not  unusual  to  apply  that 
name.” — J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion. 


cell  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  deL 


induction-coil 
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indument 


3.  Magnetism:  The  action  which  magnetized 
bodies  exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in  a  natural 
state. 

4.  Nat.  Science,  <£c. :  A  consequence,  inference, 
or  general  principle  drawn  from  a  number  of  par¬ 
ticular  facts  or  phenomena.  AsWhewell  says  the 
inductive  philosophy  ascends  from  particular  facts 
to  general  principles,  and  then  descends  again  from 
these  general  principles  to  particular  applications. 
( Lyell .) 

(1)  Currents  of  induction:  [Induced-cur- 
rents.] 

(2)  Coefficient  of  magnetic  induction :  A  coeffi¬ 
cient  expressing  tne  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the 
induced  magnetization  to  the  intensity  of  the  field. 

induction-coil,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  induction-coil  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  two  separate  coils  of  insulated  wire  wound 
round  a  soft-iron  core.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  a  coil,  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  has  two  primary  circuits  and  two 
cores,  the  inner  one  being  a  bundle  of  insulated 
soft-iron  wires,  44  in.  long  and  3J  in.  in  diameter, 
round  which  are  wound  660  yds.  of  covered  copper 
wire,  weighing  55  lbs.  The  second  core  is  a  cylinder 
formed  of  similar  wires  to  the  first,  and  is  3-8  in.  in 
thickness,  surrounded  by  504  yds.  of  wire,  weighing 
84  lbs.  The  secondary  coil  is  280  miles  long,  wound 
in  four  sections  of  about  200  layers  each,  the  two 
outer  sections  having  slightly  thicker  wire  than  the 
others.  The  total  resistance  of  the  secondary  coil 
is  about  110,200  ohms.  This  instrument  gives,  with 
thirty  quart  Grove  cells,  a  spark  in  air  42  in.  in 
length.  [Condenses.] 

induction-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  pipe  which  leads  the  live  steam 
to  the  cylinder. 

induction-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng . :  The  valve  which  controls  the  entry- 
port  for  live  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

In-duc  -tion-g.1,  a.  [Eng .  induction ;  -al.\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  induction  ;  proceeding  or  obtained  by 
induction;  inductive. 

In-duc'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  induct;  -ire.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Leading  or  drawing  on;  persuasive,  alluring, 
tempting. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  or  cause  ;  productive. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Proceeding  by  induction  ;  leading  to  in¬ 
ferences  ;  drawing  conclusions  from  premises. 

2.  Electricity: 

(1)  ( In  an  active  sense) :  Producing  induction; 
acting  by  means  of  induction. 

(2)  (In  a  passive  sense ) ;  Susceptible  of  induc¬ 
tion  ;  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  induction. 

inductive  method,  s. 

Logic  &  Phil. :  The  employment  of  induction  in 
scientific  inquiry.  The  inductive  method  of  the 
ancients  consisted  in  ascribing  the  character  of 
general  truths  to  all  propositions  which  are  true  in 
all  the  instances  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
Bacon  exposed  the  insufficiency  of  this  method,  and 
physical  investigation  has  now  far  outgrown  the 
Baconian  conception.  (Mill :  Logic.) 
inductive-power,  s. 

Elect. :  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting  the  elec¬ 
tric  influence. 

7[  Specific  inductive  capacity : 

Elect. :  The  inductive  capacity  or  power  of  each 
body. 

inductive-sciences,  s.pl.  Those  sciences  which 
are  based  upon  induction,  or  which  admit  of  in¬ 
ductive  reasoning,  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  bot¬ 
any,  &c. 

In-duc-tlve-ly,  adv.  [English  inductive ;  -ly.\ 
In  an  inductive  manner ;  by  way  of  induction  or  in¬ 
ference  ;  inferentially. 

in-duc-tlv’-i-t^j  s.  Elect.:  Specific  inductance. 

In-duc-tom-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  induct  (ion) ;  o  con¬ 
nective;  and  Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  electrical 
induction,  or  for  comparing  the  specific  inductive 
capacities  of  various  substances. 

In-duc -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inductus,  pa.  par.  of 
induco.]  One  who  inducts  ;  specifically,  a  person 
who  inducts  another  into  an  office  or  benefice. 

In-duc-tbr-I-um  (pi.  In-duc-tor  -I-um§),  s. 
[Lat.=a  covering.] 

Elect.:  The  same  as  Indtjction-coil  (q.  v.). 

In-duc '-trie,  In-duc'-trlc-ul,  adj.  [English  in¬ 
ductor)  ;  - ic ,  -ical.) 

Elect. :  Acting  by  or  in  a  state  of  induction  ;  of  or 
relating  to  induction. 

in-due',  V.  t.  [Lat.  induo=  to  put  on,  to  clothe 
with.] 

1.  To  put  on,  as  clothes  or  dress ;  to  clothe,  to  in¬ 
vest. 


2.  To  endow,  to  furnish. 

“He  yt  indued,  of  his  liberality, 

With  pleasant  possessions  and  large  liberty.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  u.  597.  ( App. ) 

3.  To  endow  mentally  or  intellectually. 

“Not  less  indued  with  every  gentle  grace.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxvi. 
In-due  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  indue;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  induing ;  the  state  of  being  indued. 

“His  so  singular  induement  with  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  security  against  the  danger.” — Mountagu:  Devout 
Essays,  tr.  xiii.,  §6.  ( Richardson .) 

In-diilge',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  indulgeo,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance  or  giving  way;  to 
give  free  course  to ;  to  give  way  to ;  not  to  oppose 
or  restrain ;  to  yield  to. 

“Her  lovers  must  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  indulge 
every  caprice,  and  perhaps  at  last  be  jilted  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.”—  Goldsmith;  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

2.  To  yield  to  the  desires,  humors,  or  wishes  of  ; 
to  gratify  in  desires  ;  to  humor  to  excess. 

3.  To  harbor ;  to  entertain  favorably. 

“Very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope 
that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  To  grant  as  a  favor,  not  as  a  right ;  to  yield  or 
bestow  in  answer  to  requests  or  solicitations; 

“Ancient  privileges,  favors,  customs,  and  acts  of  grace 
indulged  by  former  kings  to  their  people.” — Bishop  Tay¬ 
lor:  Holy  Living,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  indulge  one’s  self;  to  be  indul¬ 
gent;  to  yield,  to  give  way.  (Formerly  followed 
by  to.) 

“He  must,  by  indulging  to  one  sort  of  reprovable  dis¬ 
course  himself,  defeat  his  endeavors  against  the  rest.” — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

7T  For  the  difference  between  to  indulge  and  to 
foster,  see  Foster;  for  that  between  to  indulge  and 
to  gratify,  see  Geatify. 

*In-dulge'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  indulge;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  indulging  ;  indulgence. 

“The  liberty  of  too  frequent  indulgements.” — Wood. 
A  thence  Oxon. 

ln-dul  -gen§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indulgentia, 
from  indulgens,  pr.  par.  of  indulgeo— to  indulge; 
Sp.  indulgencia ;  Ital.  indulgenza.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indulging,  gratifying,  or  yielding  to 
the  humors,  wishes,  desires,  or  caprices  of ;  forbear¬ 
ance  from  restraint  or  control. 

“To  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the  rapacity 
of  the  landlord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  An  indulgent  act ;  that  with  which  one  is  in¬ 
dulged  or  gratified ;  a  favor  granted ;  liberality. 

“Another  clause  granted  similar  indulgence  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  universities.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

3.  Readiness  to  forgive  a  fault;  tolerance,  leni¬ 
ency. 

“Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Epil.  xx. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ronian  Theol. :  A  remission  of  the  punishment 
which  is  still  due  to  sin  after  sacramental  absolu¬ 
tion,  the  remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of  con¬ 
science  and  before  God,  and  being  made  by  an 
application  of  the  treasure  of  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  a  lawful  superior.  Indulgence  may  be 
either  (1)  Plenary,  remitting  the  whole,  or  (2) 
Partial,  remitting  a  portion  of  the  temporal  pun¬ 
ishment  due  to  sin.  The  former  are  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  the  whole  church  ;  the  latter  by  primates, 
metropolitans,  and  bishops  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction.  The  Council  of  Trent  ordains  that 
indulgences  must  be  given  everywhere  gratis. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  Canonical  penances  in  the  early 
church  were  very  severe,  and,  in  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  custom  for  martyrs  awaiting  death 
to  give  weaker  brethren,  who  had  lapsed  or  been 
guilty  of  other  grievous  sin,  a  letter  (libellus  pads) 
to  the  bishop,  asking  that  he  might  be  restored. 
From  the  seventh  century  to  the  Crusades  indul¬ 
gences  were  granted  in  the  form  of  commutation ; 
almsgiving  to  the  poor,  to  monasteries,  or  to 
churches,  and  pilgrimages,  being  substituted  for  so 
many  years,  months,  or  days  of  canonical  penance. 
It  is  a  common  idea  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
power  attributed  to  indulgences  was  extended  from 
canonical  penance  to  purgatory ;  but  Roman  theo¬ 
logians  quote  Cyprian  to  show  that  in  the  third 
century  the  belief  existed  that  indulgences  satisfied 
not  only  the  rigors  of  ecclesiastical  penance,  but 
the  justice  of  God.  Urban  II.  granted  plenary  in¬ 
i’;118!^06  m  Council  of  Clermont  to  those  who 

should  go  at  their  own  expense  on  the  then  contem¬ 
plated  Crusade.  In  the  ninth  century  Pascal  I.  and 


John  VIII.  bestowed  indulgences  on  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  died  fighting  for  the  Church ;  and 
Sixtus  V.,  in  his  Constitution  (Nov.  27, 1477),  lays 
down  that  such  indulgences  are  only  granted  “  by 
way  of  suffrage.”  At  first  such  indulgences  were 
issued  sparingly,  but,  after  a  time,  they  were 
granted  in  numbers  and  for  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  objects.  In  1300  they  were  sold  over  Europe 
in  connection  with  the  Jubilee.  Early  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  they  were  farmed  out,  the  farmers 
employing  agents  to  retail  them  to  the  people  at  a 
profit.  These  subordinates  puffed  their  wares 
without  much  attention  to  theological  precision. 
One  of  these,  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  so 
filled  Luther  with  indignation  as  to  lead  him,  on 
Oct.  31,  1517,  to  affix  theses  on  that  and  cognate  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wur- 
temburg,  and  thus  commence  the  Reformation. 

“  Indulgences  had  been  originally,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  simple  relaxations  of  penance  to  those  who 
showed  extreme  sorrow  for  sin.” — Blunt:  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  37. 

In-diil  -gen-Qjr ,  *ln-dur-gen-<jle,  s.  [Latin. 
indulgentia,  from  mdu(pe»s= indulgent.]  Indul¬ 
gence. 

“  This  kind  dealing  and  indulgegicie  of  the  nobles.” — 
P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  60. 

In-dul'-gent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indulgens,  pr. 
par.  of  indulgeo=to  indulge.]  Ready  or  disposed 
to  indulge  or  gratify  the  wishes,  humors,  or  caprices 
of  another ;  compliant ;  complaisant ;  forbearing 
restraint  or  control ;  mild,  not  severe  ;  as,  an  indul¬ 
gent  parent. 

“  Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age.”  Wordsworth:  Excur.,  bk.  i. 

71  An  indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent; 
but  a  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  all 
who  have  the  care  of  young  people  should  occa¬ 
sionally  relax  from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplin¬ 
arian,  and  show  an  indulgence  where  a  suitable 
opportunity  offers  ;  a  fond  mother  takes  away  from, 
the  value  of  indulgences  by  an  invariable  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  humors  of  her  children.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

In-dul-gen-tig.1,  a.  [Eng.  indulgent;  -lal.J 
Relating  to  the  Indulgences  of  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church. 

“Fitted  with  rare  indulgential  privileges.” — Brevint: 
Saul  and  Samuel,  c.  10. 

In  diilg  -ent-ly,  adv.  [English  indulgent ;  -ly.] < 
In  an  indulgent  manner;  with  indulgence;  mildly; 
without  restraint  or  severity. 

“  My  cousin  Dryden  accepted  one  from  me  so  very  in¬ 
dulgently .” — Dryden:  Letter  to  Mrs.  Steward,  Let.  44. 

In-dul'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  indulg(e);  -erf]  One  who 
indulges. 

“And  if  (as  Saint  Peter  saith)  the  severest  watchers  of 
their  nature  have  task  hard  enough,  what  shall  be  hoped 
of  the  indulgers  of  it?” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt. 
i.,  tr.  xiii.,  §  5. 

♦in-dul'-gl-ate,  v.  t.  [As  if  from  the  sup.  of  a 
Low  Latin  indulgiare.]  To  indulge.  (Sandy s: 
Travels,  p.  293.) 

In'  du-lln,  s.  [English  ind(igo),  and  (ani)line, 
with  transposition  and  change  of  letters  (?).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  commercially  to  a  series 
of  aniline  colors,  obtained  by  treating  the  bases  of 
magenta  refuse  with  aniline  and  acetic  acid.  The 
magenta  refuse  is  first  thoroughly  freed  from  the 
salts  of  mauvaniline,  rosaniline,  and  chrysaniline 
by  means  of  boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  undissolved  violaniline  is  then 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  aniline,  and  heated  to, 
between  140°  and  160°,  until  the  mass  dissolves  and 
gives  the  desired  shade  in  alcohol  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid.  There  are  two  kinds  of  indulin,  the 
one  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  other  in  water.  Spirit- 
soluble  indulin  dyes  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  different 
shades  of  blue  or  gray.  The  water-soluble  indulins- 
dye  fabrics  light  and  dark  shades  of  gray,  even 
approaching  black  ;  but  the  blacks  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  either  in  color  or  durability. 

In-dult',  *In-dult'-o,  s.  [Ital.  indulto=a  pardon, 
from  Lat.  indultus,  pa.  par.  of  indulgeo=to  in¬ 
dulge.] 

1.  Comm.:  In-Spain  a  duty  or  custom  paid  to  the 
kmg  for  all  goods  imported. 

2.  Eccles.:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  Pope  to  a  corporation  or 
individual  authorizing  something  to  be  done  which 
the  common  law  of  the  Church  does  not  sanction. 
The  indults  of  bishops,  issued  by  Papal  author¬ 
ity,  mitigating  the  rigor  of  the  Lenten  fast,  are 
cases  in  point. 

In-du  -ment,  In-du-men -turn,  s.  [Lat.  indu- 

mentum=a  garment,  from  induo=  to  put  on.] 

1.  Bot.  (of  the  form  indumentum) :  A  hairy  cov¬ 
ering. 

f2.  Laic  (of  the  form  indument) :  An  endowments 

3.  Ornith.  (of  the  form  indumentum) :  The  feath¬ 
ery  covering  of  birds. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pith  sire,  slr^  marine;  go  pdt. 
son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu-kw! 


ineffective 


induplicate 
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In-du  -pli-cgite,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and duplicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  duplico=to  double.] 

Bot.  (of  aestivation) :  Having  the  margins  bent 
abruptly  inward,  and  the  external  face  of  these 
edges  applied  to  each  other  without  any  twisting, 
as  the  flowers  of  some  species  of  Clematis.  ( Lind - 
ley.) 

In-du  -pll-cat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  induplicat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Bot.:  The  same  as  Induplicate  (q.  v.). 
*In-dur'-g,n§e,  s.  [Endurance.] 

In-dur-as  -<jent,  a.  [Lat.  indurescens  (genit. 
indurescentis) ,  pr.  par.  of  induresco=  to  become 
hard,  from  induro= to  make  hard.] 

Bot. :  Hardening  by  degrees,  as  the  permanent 
petioles  of  a  tragacanth  bush.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

In  -dij-rate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Indurate,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  hard,  to  harden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  harden  ;  to  make  unfeeling  or  insensi¬ 
ble  to  feeling ;  to  render  obdurate  or  hardened. 

‘‘And  love’s  and  friendship’s  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated,  heart.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  hard,  to  harden. 

“Plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under 

water.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

In  -du-rate,  a.  [Lat.  induratus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
duro— to  make  hard:  in-— in,  and  durws=hard.] 
Hardened,  obdurate,  indurated. 

“They  repented  not,  for  their  hearts  were  indurate.” — 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  29. 

In-du-ra'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  induratio,  from  Lat. 
induratus,  pa.  par.  of  induro= to  make  hard,  to  in¬ 
durate;  Fr.  induration;  Sp.  induracion;  Ital.  in- 
durazione .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  hardening. 

“The  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of  an  egg  into 
a  chick.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  438. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  hard  or  of  being  hard¬ 
ened. 

“  Induration  by  assimulation  appeareth  in  the  bodies  of 
trees  and  living  creatures.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  90. 

IT  There  may  be  induration  of  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  liver,  the  pylorus,  and  the  spinal  cord. 

II.  Fig. :  Hardness  of  heart ;  obduracy  ;  insensi¬ 
bility. 

“They  be  children  of  induration  and  of  blasphemy.” — 
Barnes:  Works,  p.282. 

♦In-diire’ ,  v.  t.  [Endure.] 

In'-dus,  s.  [Lat.=an  Indian.] 

Astron. :  The  Indian ;  a  constellation  of  Bryer, 
between  Sagittarius  and  the  South  Pole.  It  figures 
also  as  one  of  Lacaille’s  Southern  Constellations. 
No  star  in  it  exceeds  the  third  magnitude. 

In-du§-I-3*  (pi.  In-du§  -1-33) ,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  not 
classical.] 

Entom.:  The  same  as  Indusium,  2. 


In-du§ -1-g.l,  a.  [Lat.  indusi(um) ;  English  adj. 
suff.  -ah] 

Geol. :  Having  indusia  ;  consisting  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  indusia  (q.  v.). 

indusial-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone,  of  Eocene  age,  from  Auvergne, 
containing  numerous  cases  of  fossil  caddis-worms, 
some  of  them  formed  of  shells  cemented  together. 


In-du  -§i-ate,  a.  [Latin  itt.dttsiahts=having  on 
an  under  garment.] 

Bot.  (of  a  stigma):  Having  an  indusium  (q.v.). 


In-du§  -I  um,  s.  [Lat.=the  undergarment  of  a 
Roman  woman.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  cup  consisting  of  hairs  enclosing  the  stigma 
in  the  Goodeneace®  (q.  v.).  (Lindley .) 

(2)  A  membranous  skin,  usually  an  extension  of 
the  epidermis  covering  the  sori  in  some  ferns. 

2.  Entom. :  A  case  of  a  caddis-worm,  the  larva  of 
Phryganea.  The  case  may  be  of  gravel,  small 
shells,  &c.,  cemented  together. 


In-dus'-trl-al,  a.  [Eng.  industry;  -ah]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  industry  ;  characterized  by  industry  ; 
pertaining  to  those  manufacturing  or  other  occu¬ 
pations  through  which  marketable  commodities 
are  produced;  pertaining  to  the  industries  of  a 
country  or  those  productive  occupations  in  which 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed. 


industrial-accession,  s. 

Scots  Laiv:  The  addition  made  to  the  value  of  an 
object  by  human  art  or  labor  exercised  thereon. 

industrial-exhibition,  industrial-museum,  s. 
An  exhibition  or  museum  of  the  various  industrial 
productions  of  one  or  more  countries. 


industrial-school,  s.  A  school  for  teaching  one 
or  more  branches  of  industry ;  a  school  for  the 
reclaiming  and  education  in  some  industry  of  poor 
neglected  children,  or  of  children  who  have  been 
convicted  of  some  crime. 

In-diis  -trl-al-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  industrial ;  -ism.] 

1.  That  state  of  society  in  which  all  the  members 
cooperate  for  the  common  good;  opposed  to  mili¬ 
tancy  (q.  v.). 

“  Industrialism  must  not  be  confounded  with  industri¬ 
ousness.  Though  the  members  of  an  industrially-organ¬ 
ized  society  are  habitually  industrious,  and  are  indeed, 
when  the  society  is  a  developed  one,  obliged  to  be  so;  yet 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  industrially-organized 
society  is  one  iu  which,  of  necessity,  much  work  is  done. 
Where  the  society  is  small,  and  its  habitat  so  favorable 
that  life  may  be  comfortably  maintained  with  but  little 
exertion,  the  social  relations  which  characterize  the  in¬ 
dustrial  type  may  coSxist  with  but  very  moderate  pro¬ 
ductive  activities.  It  is  not  the  diligence  of  its  members 
which  constitutes  the  society  an  industrial  one  in  the 
sense  here  intended,  but  the  form  of  cooperation  under 
which  their  labors,  small  and  great  in  amount,  are  carried 
on.” — H.  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Sociology,  pt.  v.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Employment  in  some  industrial  pursuit;  in¬ 
dustry. 

in-dus'-trl-ljl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  industrial;  -ly.] 
In  an  industrial  manner ;  with  reference  to  industry. 

In  dus  -tri-ous,  a.  [Fr.  industrieux,  from  Lat. 
industriosus,  from  industria= industry.] 

1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  industry;  diligent 
and  assiduous  in  business  or  study ;  not  slothful ; 
hardworking;  constant,  regular,  and  persevering  in 
attention  to  business ;  the  opposite  to  slothful  or 
idle. 


“  Industrious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  unfavor¬ 
able  to  virtue.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Diligent  or  laborious  to  a  particular  end  or  in 
a  particular  pursuit;  the  opposite  to  remiss  or 
slack. 

“Being  nimbler  jointed  than  the  rest 
And  more  industrious.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  122. 

*3.  Designed ;  done  for  the  purpose. 

In-dus'-trl-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  industrious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  industrious,  diligent,  or  assiduous  man¬ 
ner;  with  habitual  and  constant  diligence  and 
assiduity. 

“  Being  besides  industriously  inclined.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

2.  Diligently,  assiduously,  zealously,  eagerly. 

“  Especially  when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed 
and  aggravated.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  256. 

*3.  Of  set  purpose  or  design ;  with  design ;  with 
care.  (Cf.  Lat.  ex  industria.) 

In-dus  -trl-ous-ness,  s.  [English  industrious ; 
-ness.]  The  act  or  quality  of  being  industrious  ;  in¬ 
dustry. 

In-dus-trf,  *in-dus-tree,  s.  [Fr.  Industrie, 
from  Lat.  industria,  from  i?uiusb'iws= industrious, 
diligent ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  industria.] 

1.  Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment,  bodily 
or  mental;  constant  and  assiduous  attention  to 
business;  assiduity,’  steady  application  to  any 
business  or  pursuit ;  the  opposite  to  sloth  or  idle¬ 


ness. 

“The  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  those  which  are  likely 
to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they 
were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  industrial  arts  generally,  or  any  branch  of 
them ;  those  productive  employments  or  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

In-du  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  indutus,g&.  par.  of  induere 
=to  put  on.]  ...  ,  .  , 

Applied  to  seeds  with  the  usual  mtegu- 


[Lat.=clothes,  garments.] 


Bot. 

mentary  covering. 

fln-du -vl-se,  s.  pi. 

[Induvium.]  .  „ ,  .  .  , 

Bot. :  The  withered  remains  of  leaves  which,  not 
being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off,  but 
decay  upon  it.  Called  also  Reliqui®. 

In-du-vl-g.1,  a.  [Lat.  induvi(um)  (q.v.);  Eng. 

SUBota(of  a  calyx ) :  Having  an  induvium  (q.  v.). 
In-du  -vI-9-te,  a.  [Lat.  induvi(ce) ;  Eng.  suff. 

UBot.:  Withering  on  its  stem,  forming  induvi® 
(q.  v.). 

In-du -vi-uin,  s.  [Lat.=the  bark  which  clothes 
&  tree. 1 

Bot.:  The  large  membranous  orange  pouch 
around  the  fruit  of  Physalis. 

In-dwelP,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  dwell 
(q*  v.).j 

A.  Intrans.:  To  dwell  or  abide  in,  or  within. 

B.  Trans.:  To  abide  within  ;  to  occupy. 


In'-dwell-er,  s.  [Pref.  in- ( 1),  and  Eng.  'livelier 
(q.v.).]  One  who  dwells  or  abides  in  a  place;  an* 
inhabitant,  an  occupant. 

“The  heart  of  the  indwellers  shal  be  changed,  and* 
turned  into  another  meaning;  for  euell  shall  be  put  out, 
and  disceate  shall  be  quenched.” — Bible  (1551),  Esdras, 
ch.  vi. 

In-dwell-ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1), ,  and  Eng.  dwell¬ 
ing  (q.  v.).]  An  abiding  in  or  within. 

“  The  personal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

*In-earth',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  earth 
(q.  v.).]  To  put  in  or  into  the  earth  ;  to  inter. 

*in-eaw,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Fr.  eau— water.} 
To  dip  or  plunge  m  or  into  tne  water. 

In-e'-brI-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  inebrians,  pr.  par.  of 
inebrio=  to  make  drunk;  e6rms= drunk.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Intoxicating,  inebriating. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  intoxicates  or  in¬ 
ebriates,  as  opium. 

In-e'-brI-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inebriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inebrio= to  intoxicate:  in-  (in tens.),  and  ebrio= 
to  make  drunk ;  ebriws=drunk ;  Ital.  inebbriare ;  Sp. 
inebriar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  drunk ;  to  intoxicate. 

2.  Fig.:  To  stupefy;  to  make  furious,  frantic,  or 
excited;  to  excite,  to  exhilarate,  to  intoxicate. 

“O  you!  whom  your  Creator’s  sight 
Inebriates  with  delight.” 

Habington:  Castara,  pt.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  or  be  intoxicated  or  stupe 
fled. 

“Fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  Sea  into  the  fresh 
water  do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies.” — Bacon. 

In-e'-brI-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  inebriatus,  pa.  par, 
of  inebrio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Intoxicated,  drunk,  stupefied. 

“Led  by  his  inebriate  Satyrs.” 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  drunkard. 

In-e-brI-a'-tion,  s.  [Inebriate,  v.]  The  act  of 
inebriating  or  intoxicating ;  the  state  of  being  or 
becoming  intoxicated ;  intoxication,  drunkenness. 

In-e-brl-e-ty,  s.  [Lat.  inebrio=to  intoxicate.] 
Intoxication,  drunkenness,  habitual  drinking. 

fln-e  -brl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.),  and  ehrius* 
=  drunk.]  <  . 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

2.  Intoxicating. 

*in-eche,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng.  eche 
=eke.]  To  add,  to  insert. 

In-ed'-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  edited 
(q.v.).]  Not  edited;  not  published;  as,  an  inedited 
manuscript. 

In-ef-fa-bll  -I-t^,  s.  [Fr.  ineffabilitf ,  from  inef¬ 
fable.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffable  ;  in¬ 
effableness. 

ln-ef'-fgi-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ineffabilis,  from* 
w-=not,  and  effabilis— that  can  be  spoken  out ;  effor 
=to  speak  out;  ef-  (forex)=out,  and/or=to  speak; 
Ital .ineffabile;  Sp.  inefable.)  Incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  words ;  unspeakable,  unutterable,  in¬ 
expressible,  indescribable. 

“To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear, 
Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene, 

Made  answer.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  734. 

In-efi-fa-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ineffable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffable  ;  ineff  ability. 

In-ef -fa-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  ineff db(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an* 
ineffable,  unspeakable,  or  unutterable  manner,  or 
degree  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  not  to  be  expressed 
in  words  ;  unspeakably,  unutterably. 

“He  all  his  father  full  expressed. 

Ineffably  into  his  face  received.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  721. 

In-ef-fa§e’-9,-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ineff agable.]  Not 
effaceable ;  that  cannot  be  effaced  or  obliterated. 

In-ef-fa5e  -?i.-bl^,  adv.  [En g.  ineffaceable) ; -ly.] 
In  an  ineffaceable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  effaced. 

fin-ef-f  ect  -I-ble,  *In-ef-f  ect'-?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.. 
in-  (1),  and  Eng.  effectible  (q.  v.).]  Impracticable. 

“By  means  altogether  in  themselves  ineff ectable.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3,  case  3. 

In-ef-f  ect’-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-( 2),  and  English* 
effective  (q.  v.).]  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

1.  Not  effective;  incapable  of  producing  any 
effect,  or  the  effect  desired;  ineffectual,  inefficient, 
useless. 

“  Let  him  calculate  .  .  .  how  faint  and  partial  and 

ineffective  his  best  virtues.”— Hard.-  Works,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  85. 

2.  Weak,  impotent;  wanting  energy. 

“Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha-n.  -tion. 


cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f, 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


ineffectively 
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inequity 


In-ef-f  ect'-Ive-ljf,  adv.  [Ena;,  ineffective ;  - ly .] 
In  an  ineffective  manner;  without  effect  or  result; 
Inefficiently. 

“Still  it  contended,  but  ineffectively  forthe  most  part.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viiiy  §  5. 

In-ef-f  ect-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng .ineffective ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffective ;  ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

In-ef-f  ect'-u-<j,l,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
effectual  (q.  v.).]  Not  effectual ;  not  producing  any 
result;  incapable  of  producing  the  desired  or  proper 
elect ;  inefficient,  useless,  weak,  powerless,  vain. 
“Pulpits  fail,  and  sounding-boards  reflect, 

Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  22. 

*In-ef-fect-u-a,l-I-ty,  s.  [English  ineffectual; 

■ ity .]  Something  ineffectual;  a  thing  having  no 
power  or  producing  no  effect. 

In-ef-f  ect -y-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffectual;  -ly.'] 
In  an  ineffectual  manner ;  without  effect ;  in  vain ; 
to  no  purpose. 

“He  touched  the  women  with  two  of  the  crosses  ineffect¬ 
ually.” — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History. 

In-ef-f ect -li-al-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ineffectual; 
-ness.]  The  quaiity  or  state  of  being  ineffectual; 
inefficiency,  inefficacy. 

“The  ineffectualness  of  the  mountebank’s  medicines 
was  soon  discovered.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation  (an. 

1648). 

In-ef-f  er-ves'-9?n5e,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
effervescence  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  effer¬ 
vescence  ;  the  state  of  not  effervescing. 

In-ef-fer-ves'-gent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
effervescent  (q.  v.).]  Not  effervescent  or  efferves¬ 
cing  ;  not  susceptible  or  capable  of  effervescence. 

In-ef-fer-ves-§I-bIl'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inefferves- 
cible:  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffer- 
vescible. 

In-ef-fer-ves’-^I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ejfervescible  (q.  v.).]  Not  capable  or  susceptible  of 
effervescence. 

In-ef-f I-ca'-cious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
efficacious  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  inefficace;  Lat. 
inefficax.]  Not  efficacious  ;  producing  no  result  or 
effect;  not  capable  of  producing  the  desired  or 
proper  result  or  effect;  ineffectual,  weak,  power¬ 
less. 

“So  destitute  of  eloquence  that  it  is  flat,  and  proves 
commonly  inefficacious  upon  intelligent  readers.” — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  295. 

In-ef-f I-ca  -cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inefficacious; 
-ly.]  I11  an  inefficacious  manner ;  without  effect  or 
result ;  ineffectually. 

In-ef-f I-ca  -cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inefficacious; 
-n,ess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inefficacious  ; 
inefficacy. 

“To  this  we  may  probably  impute  that  strange  ineffica¬ 
ciousness  we  see  of  the  word.” — Lively  Oracles,  die.,  p.  194. 

In-ef-f I-cgL-gy,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  effi¬ 
cacy  (q.  v.).]  Wantof  efficacy  or  power  to  produce 
the  desired  or  proper  effect  or  result ;  inefficiency, 
ineffectualness. 

“All  experience  of  their  inefficacy  does  not  in  the  Jeast 
discourage  them.” — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

In-ef-f r-cit?n-§y  (ci  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  efficiency  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inefficient;  want 
of  efficiency  or  power  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
inefficacy. 

2.  Incapability,  incapacity,  uselessness. 

“The  inefficiency  of  the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons.” — • 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-ef-fl  -cient  (ciassh),a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  efficient  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  efficient;  wanting  the  power  to  produce 
the  desired  or  proper  effect;  inefficacious,  power¬ 
less. 

2.  Incapable ;  wanting  in  ability  or  capacity ;  in¬ 
competent. 

3.  Incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  effective  action; 
as,  an  inefficient  force. 

In-ef-f  1  -cient-ly  (ci  as  six),  adv.  [Eng.  ineffi¬ 
cient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  inefficient  manner ;  ineffectually ;  without 
effect  or  result. 

2.  In  an  incapable  or  incompetent  manner;  not 
efficiently  or  ably. 

In-e-lab -or- ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
elaborate  (q.  v.).]  Not  elaborate;  not  wrought  or 
worked  out  with  care ;  wanting  in  finish ;  sketchy. 

In-e-las'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  elastic 
(q.  v.).]  Not  elastic;  wanting  m  elasticity. 

In-e-las-tlg  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
elasticity  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
elastic;  wantof  elasticity  or  elastic  power. 


in-el'-e-g$.n9e,  *In-el'-e-gan-93? ,  s.  [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  elegance,  elegancy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inelegant ;  want 
of  elegance,  beauty,  polish,  refinement,  or  the  like; 
want  or  absence  of  anything  required  by  a  correct 
taste. 

“  Or  in  the  graceful  and  the  grand 
Confessed  inelegance  of  hand.” 

Cawthorn:  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 

2.  That  which  is  inelegant,  or  displeasing  to  good 
taste ;  as,  There  are  many  inelegancies  in  his  lan¬ 
guage. 

In-el'-e-gant,  a.  [Lat.  inelegans,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  elegans=eleg&nt  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  indligant ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  inelegante.] 

1.  Not  elegant;  wanting  in  elegance,  beauty,  pol- 
ishj  refinement,  &c. ;  characterized  by  some  feature 
which  displeases  or  offends  good  taste. 

“  Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  335. 

2.  Coarse;  unpolished. 

“  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed 
and  inelegant.” — Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  11. 

*3.  Unpleasant;  disagreeable. 

“  Pleasing  to  sight 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat.” 

Philips:  Cider. 

In-el’-e-gant-ly,  adv.  [English  inelegant;  -ly.] 
In  an  inelegant  manner;  coarsely;  roughly;  with¬ 
out  polish,  refinement,  or  elegance. 

“He  may  not  inelegantly  be  said  to  have  tasted  of 
death.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

In-el-Ig-I-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eligibility  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  ineligibilite.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  ineligible  ;  incapacity  of  being  elected 
to  an  office ;  the  state  of  not  being  worthy  of  choice. 

In-el'-Ig-I-ble,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
eligible  (q.  r.) ;  FT.  ineligible ;  Ital.  ineligibile .] 

1.  Not  eligible  ;  not  capable  of  being  elected  to  an 
office. 

“The  vote9  given  to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in 
vain.” — Johnson:  False  Alarm. 

2.  Not  worthy  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  preferred; 
not  expedient  or  desirable. 

In-el'-Ig-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineligib(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  ineligible  manner. 

*In-el-o-quen9e,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English 
eloquence.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inelo- 
quent;  want  of  eloquence;  taciturnity.  ( Carlyle : 
Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi.) 

In-el-6-quent,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
eloquent  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  ineloquent :  Ital.  ineloquente.] 
Not  eloquent;  wanting  in  eloquence ;  not  fluent  in 
language ;  not  persuasive. 

“  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 

Nor  tongue  incloquent.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  219. 

In-el'-o-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineloquent ;  -ly.] 
In  an  ineloquent  manner;  without  eloquence  or 
fluency  of  language. 

in-e-luc  -ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ineluctabilis,  from  in- 
=not,  and  eluct ab i l is = that  may  be  escaped  from; 
eluctor= to  struggle  out;  e-=ea>=out,  and  luctor= 
to  struggle;  Fr.  ineluctable;  Ital.  inelultabile.] 
That  cannot  be  escaped  from,  evaded,  or  avoided; 
inevitable. 

“As  if  the  damnation  of  all  sinners  now  were  inelucta¬ 
ble  and  eternal.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  5. 

In  e-lud  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
eludible  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  eluded  or  evaded. 

“  Most  pressing  reasons  and  ineludible  demonstra¬ 
tions.” — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  18. 

In-em -bry-6-nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

embryonate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Not  having  a  proper  embryo. 
*In-e-nar'-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inenarrabilis,  from 
in-=not,  and  enarrabilis= that  may  be  narrated  or 
told :  e-=ea>=out,  and  narrabilis=that  can  be  told ; 
narro=to  narrate,  to  tell;  Fr.  iniinarrable ;  Sp.  in- 
enarrable ;  Ital.  inenarrabile.]  That  cannot  or  may 
not  be  told  or  narrated ;  unspeakable ;  indescrib¬ 
able. 

“He  is  to  be  loved  beste,  for  his  inenarrable  goodness.” 
— Fisher:  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143,  pt.  iii. 

In-en-clxy’-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  is  (genit.  inos) =strength, 
pi.  wes=fibrous  muscles,  and  engchyma= an  infu¬ 
sion.] 

Bot.:  Fibrocellular  tissue,  cells  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  spiral  vessels. 

In-ept',  a.  [Fr.  inepte,  from  Lat.  ineptus=im- 
proper,  foolish:  m-=not,  and  aptus— fit,  proper; 
Ital.  inetto;  Sp.  inepto.] 

1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suitable  ;  unfit  for  any  purpose ; 
unsuitable;  improper;  useless. 

“  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  inept  for  new  discov¬ 
eries.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Trifling;  foolish;  silly;  absurd;  nonsensical. 


In-ept-l-tude,  s.  [Lat.  ineptitudo,  from  ineptus 
= inept  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  ineptitud ;  Ital.  inettitudine.] 

1.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inaptitude;  inept¬ 
ness. 

“  The  ineptitude  of  the  component  corpuscles  for  avola- 
tion.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  307. 

2.  Foolishness ;  silliness ;  absurdity ;  nonsense. 

ln-ept-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inept ;  -ly.]  Unfitly;  un¬ 
suitably;  foolishly;  absurdly. 

“They  [the  Peripatetics]  ineptly  fancied  [the  crystal¬ 
line  hujnor  of  the  eye]  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of 
vision.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

in-ept-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inept;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inept;  unfitness;  unsuitableness; 
foolishness  ;  folly ;  absurdity  ;  ineptitude. 

“Miserable  ineptness  of  infancy.” — More:  Pre-existence 
of  Souls.  (Pref.) 

*In-e  -qugt-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  equa¬ 
ble  (q.  v.).]  Not  equable  ;  unequable. 

*In-e'-qug,l.  a.  [Latin  incequalis,  from  in-=not, 
and  aequalis=e qual  (q.v.);  Fr.  in6gal;  Ital.  in- 
eguale;  Sp.  inigual.]  Unequal;  uneven;  odd. 

“Knowe  the  nombre  of  the  degrees  in  the  houres  in¬ 
equals.” — Chaucer:  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

In-e-qual  -I-ty,  *in-e-qual-i-te,  s.  [Fr.  in¬ 
equality,  in£gality,  from  Lat.  incequalitas,  from 
incequalis= unequal.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  a  differ¬ 
ence  or  want  of  equality  in  any  respect ;  want  of 
uniformity  ;  diversity  ;  disparity. 

“Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  In¬ 
equality  of  condition.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven  or  not 
level ;  unevenness,  want  of  levelness. 

3.  An  uneven  place  or  spot ;  a  depression  or  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground. 

4.  Insufficiency  or  unfitness  for  any  office  or  pur¬ 
pose  ;  inadequacy,  incompetency. 

5.  Difference  or  disparity  of  rank  or  station. 

“If  so  small  inequality  between  man  and  man  make  in 
them  modesty  a  commendable  virtue,  who  respecting 
superiors  us  superiors,  can  neither  speak  nor  stand  before 
them  without  fear.” — Hooker. 

6.  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

“In  some  places,  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  by  the 
situation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than 
in  others;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to 
health.” — Bacon. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  The  expression  of  two  unequal  quanti¬ 
ties,  connected  by  the  sign  of  inequality.  Thus, 
2<3,  4>1,  are  inequalities,  and  are  read,  2  less  than 
3,  4  greater  than  1.  Every  inequality  consists  of 
two  parts  :  that  on  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality 
is  called  the  first  member;  that  on  the  right  is 
called  the  second  member.  Two  inequalities  are 
said  to  exist  in  a  direct  sense  when  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  are  both  greater,  or  both  less,  than  the  second 
members.  They  exist  in  a  contrary  sense  when  the 
first  member  is  greater  than  the  second  in  one 
inequality,  and  the  second  greater  than  the  first  in 
the  other. 

2.  Astron.  (pi.):  All  the  alterations  or  calcula¬ 
tions  rendered  necessary  by  the  unequal  motion  of 
a  planet. 

IT  Inequality  of  long  period : 

Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  two  planets,  whose 
periodic  times  are  different,  so  that  their  conjunc¬ 
tions  take  place  successively  at  different  points  in 
their  respective  orbits,  the  return  to  their  first 
position  not  being  made  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
(Prof.  Airy's  Popular  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  233, 
273.) 

In  e-qua  -tion,  s  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  equa¬ 
tion  (q.v.).] 

Alg.:  The  same  as  Inequality  (q.  v.). 

In-e-quI-dls'-tant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equidistant  (q.  v.).]  Not  equidistant. 

In-e-quI-lat '-er-9,1,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

equilateral  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Of  Mollusks :  Having  the  two  sides  unequal, 
as  an  ordinary  bivalve  shell. 

(2)  Of  the  Foraminifera :  Having  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  the  shell  obliquely  wound  round  an  axis 
instead  of  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Bot. :  Unequal-sided;  unequal. 

In-equit-a-ble  (equit  as  ek  -kwlt),  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  equitable  (q.  v.).]  Not  equitable, 
not  just,  not  fair. 

“The  proportions  seemed  not  inequitable.” —Burke:  On 
the  French  Revolution. 

In-equi-ty  (equi  as  ek'-kwi),  s.  [Pref.  in- ( 2), 
and  Eng.  equity.]  A  want  of  equity ;  injustice. 

“We  find  on  the  one  side  maintenance  of,  and  on  the 
other  opposition  to,  some  form  of  inequity.” — H.  Spencer. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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In-e-quI-yalve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), and  Eng.  equi- 
valve  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl.  (of  the  Mollusks ) .’  Having  the  two  valves  of 
the  shell  unequal. 

In-e-qul-val-vu-l3,r,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  equivalvular  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  Not  equivalvular;  not  having  the  small 
valves  equal. 

in-e-rad’-ic-a-hle,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eradicable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  eradicated; 
incapable  of  being  eradicated. 

tin-er-get-Ic,  fin-er-get’-Ic-el,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  (en)  ergetic,  (en)ergetical  (q.  v.).]  Not 
energetic ;  wanting  in  energy ;  having  no  energy. 

“Those  eminent  stars  and  planets,  that  are  in  the  heav- 
ens,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as  sluggish,  inergetical 
bodies/* — Boyle:  Works ,  v.  640. 

*in-er-get-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inergetical; 
•ly. ]  In  an  inenergetic  manner ;  without  energy. 

fln-erm',  fln-erm -oils,  a.  [Lat.  mermis— un¬ 
armed.] 

Bot.:  Unarmed,  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles. 
In-er-ra-hll'-I-ty,  s.  [English  inerrable ;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inerrable  ;  freedom  or 
exemption  from  error;  infallibility. 

“  The  inerrability  of  a  General  Council,  truly  so  called, 
and  qualified.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  557. 

In-er-rg,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  errable 
(q.v.).]  Exempt  from  error;  incapable  of  erring; 
infallible. 

“  Through  the  guidance  of  God’s  Spirit,  in  the  acts  of 
their  function  inerrable.” — Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right. 

In-er'-ra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inerrable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inerrable ;  infalli¬ 
bility. 

‘  ‘  Infallibility  and  inerrableness  is  assumed  and  inclosed 
by  the  Romish  church.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  479. 

m-er'-ra-bly,  adv.  [English  inerrab(le ) ;  -ly.'] 
Without  error;  with  exemption  from  error;  infalli¬ 
bly. 

*in-er'-r§,n-9y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat.  erran- 
tia=a.  wandering;  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro= to  wan¬ 
der,  to  err.]  Freedom  from  error. 

In-er-rat-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  erratic 
(q.v.).]  Not  erratic;  not  wandering  ;  fixed. 

*in-er'-rmg,  a.  [Pref.  in,- (2),  and  Eng.  erring 
(q.  v.).]  Not  erring,  free  from  error. 

In-er'-ring-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inerring:  -ly.]  In 
an  inerring  manner ;  without  error,  mistake,  or  dev¬ 
iation. 

“That  matter  should  frame  itself  so  inerringly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idea  of  its  kind.” — Olanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca, 

ch.  v. 

In-erf,  a.  [Lat.  iners  (genit.  inertis ),  from  in-— 
not,  and  ars  (genit.  artis)— art;  Fr.,  Ital.  &  Sp. 
inerte.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  motion,  or-  of  active 
resistance  to  motive  power  applied ;  motionless. 

“But  that  it  is  inert  and  stupid  of  itself — then  it  must 
be  moved  from  some  other.” — More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Inactive,  dull,  slothful,  sluggish,  indisposed  to 
move  or  act.  ( Cowper :  Task,  i.  623.) 

In-er'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  =  want  of  art, 
unskillfulness ;  iners  (genit.  inertis )  ^without  art  or 
skill,  lazy.] 

Physics :  The  incapability  of  matter  to  change  its 
state,  whether  that  be  one  of  motion  or  rest.  If  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  so  forever  unless  some 
counteractive  force,  like  that  of  gravity,  act  upon 
it.  If  at  rest,  it  will  ever  remain  so  unless  a  coun¬ 
teractive  impulse  set  it  in  motion.  The  resistance 
which,  especially  at  first,  it  gives  to  such  a  force 
operating  to  move  it  is  called  vis  inertia— the  power 
of  inertia. 

*In-er-tion,  s.  [Eng.  inert;  -ion.]  Want  of 
activity  or  exertion,  inertness,  inertia.  (Mad. 
D’Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.) 

in-erf-I-tude,  s.  [Low  Latin  inertitudo ,  from 
iners  (genit.  inertis)  =  inert  (q.v.).]  The  same  as 
Inertness  (q.  v.). 

In-erf -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inert;  -ly.]  In  an  inert 
manner;  sluggishly;  dully;  without  motion  or 
exertion . 

In-erf -ness,  *in-erf  nesse,  s.  [English  inert; 

m7X€SS-  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inert  or  destitute 
of  the  power  of  self-motion  ;  inertia. 

2.  Sluggishness,  dullness,  want  of  activity  or 
exertion,  habitual  indisposition  to  exertion  or 
action. 

*in  er’-u-dlte,  a.  [Lat.  ineruditus ,  from  in-= 
not,  and  eruditus  =  erudite  (q.v.).]  Not  erudite, 
not  learned ,  unlearned. 


In  es  cap  -9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
escapable.]  Inevitable;  not  to  be  avoided. 

“Wit*hin  the  clutch  of  inescapable  anguish.” — G.  Eliot: 
Middlemarch ,  ch.  lxxx. 

.  *In-es  -cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inescatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inesco:  m-  =  in,  and  esco= to  eat;  esea= food.]  To 
allure,  to  lay  a  bait  for,  to  entice. 

“To  inescate  and  beguile  young  women.”  —  Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy ,  p.  496. 

*Imes-ca-tion,  subst.  [Inescate.]  The  act  of 
alluring  or  tempting,  an  allurement,  a  bait. 

“  The  deceitful  allurements  and  inescations  of  flesh  and 
blood.”— Hally  well:  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  p.  107. 

In-es-cut§b'-e6n,  s.  [Pref.  in.-  (1),  and  English 
escutcheon  (q.  v.).] 

Her.:  A  small  escutcheon  borne  within  a  shield. 

In  es'-se,  phr.  [Latin.]  Actually  existing;  in 
actual  being. 

♦In-es-sen’-ti^l  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  essential  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  essential ;  unessential. 

2.  Having  no  essence,  existence,  or  being. 

When  life  and  thought 
Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  inessential 
Naught.”  Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  25. 

In-ea'-tlm-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inestimabilis, 
from  in-=not,  and  estimabilis= that  can  be  esti¬ 
mated;  cestimo=  to  estimate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  inestimable ; 
Ital.  inestimabile .]  Impossible  to  be  estimated, 
valued,  or  computed  ;  above  or  beyond  all  price ; 
too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  valued  or  rated. 

“A  man  who  had  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-es'-tlm-<t-bly,  adv.  [English  inestimable) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  inestimable  manner  or  degree ;  in  a 
manner  or  to  a  degree  not  to  be  estimated,  valued, 
or  computed. 

“Yet  inestimably  outvaluing  the  toils  and  difficulties 
requisite  to  obtain  it.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  388. 

In-e-va§'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  evas- 
ible  (q.  v.).J  Notevasible;  that  cannot  be  evaded 
or  avoided. 

*In-ev'-I-d?n9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  evi¬ 
dence  (q.v.);  Fr.  incidence.]  Want  of  evidence; 
obscurity. 

“  By  their  inevidence,  absurdity,  or  incongruity.” — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

In-ev'-I-dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  evi¬ 
dent  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  incident.]  Not  evident ;  not  plain ; 
obscure ;  not  obvious. 

“  Without  multiplication  of  inevident  and  unexplicable 
suppositions.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

In-ev-It- Jt-bH'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inevitability;  Sp. 
inevitabilidad;  Ital.  inevitabilita.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inevitable ;  impossibility  to  be 
avoided;  certainty  to  happen. 

“  Universal  immunity  from  all  inevitability  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  one.” — Bramhall:  Against  Hobbes. 

In-ev-It-gL-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inevitabilis, 
from  in-=not,  and  evitabilis = that  can  be  avoided : 
e-=ea>=out,  and  vito—  to  avoid ;  Span,  inevitable; 
Ital.  inevitabile.] 

1.  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  avoided;  impossible 
to  be  avoided;  admitting  of  no  escape  or  evasion; 
unavoidable. 

2.  Not  to  be  withstood  or  resisted ;  inevitable ;  as, 
inevitable  charms.  (Dryden.) 

In-ev'-It-^-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  inevitable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inevitable;  inevita¬ 
bility. 

In-ev'-It-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inevitable);  -ly.] 
In  an  inevitable  manner;  without  possibility  of 
escape  or  evasion;  unavoidably. 

‘‘Inevitably  thou  shalt  die.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  230. 

In-e?-a.Ct’,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  exact,  a. 
(q.v.).]  Not  exact;  not  precisely  accurate,  cor¬ 
rect,  or  true. 

In-e?-act  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexact;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inexact;  incorrectness ;  in¬ 
accuracy  ;  want  of  preciseness. 

*IrL-ex'-g<?l-len$e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
cellence .]  Dishonor. 

“  Let  no  baseness  in  thy  haughty  breast 
Sustain  a  shame  of  such  inexcellence.” 

Marlowe:  2  Tamburlaine,  v.  3. 

I n-ex-glt-g.-bll '-I-ty ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  excitability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inexcitable  ;  freedom  from  excitability  ;  in¬ 
susceptibility  of  excitement. 

In-ex-§It'-?Gble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
citable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  excited,  roused,  or 
raised;  insusceptible  of  excitement;  dull,  lifeless. 


In-ex-cii§,-?i-bleI  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  inex - 
cusabilis,  from  in-= not,  and  excusabilis= excusable 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  inescusable,  and  Ital .  inescusabile .]  Not 
excusable ;  not  to  be  excused  ;  admitting  of  no  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  incapable  of  being  excused  or  justified;  inde¬ 
fensible. 

“Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable 
as  that  of  parents  toward  their  children.” — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  181. 

In-ex-cu§  -?L-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexcusable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexcusable  or 
unjustifiable;  enormity  beyond  excuse,  justifica¬ 
tion,  or  palliation. 

“  The  horrible  guilt  and  the  utter  inexcusableness  of 
those  men.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

In-ex-cu§'-g,-bly,  adv.  [English  inexcusable); 
-ly.]  In  an  inexcusable  manner  or  degree  ;  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse  or  palliation. 

In-ex'-e-cra-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  execrable  (q.v.).]  Most  execrable. 

“  Be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

I n-ex-e-cut  '-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
executable  (q.v.).]  Not  executable ;  not  capable 
or  admitting  of  being  executed. 

In-ex-e-cu  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  exe¬ 
cution  (q.  v.).]  Want,  failure,  or  neglect  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  non-performance  ;  failure  or  neglect  to  carry 
out. 

In-e?-er’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  exer¬ 
tion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  exertion  or  effort;  defect  of 
action. 

In-e?-hal'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref .in-  (2),  and  English 
exhalable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  exhaled, 
breathed  out,  emitted,  or  evaporated;  not  evapor- 
able. 

“  Before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable  parts  into 
consistence.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii. 

In-e^-haust’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
hausted  (q.  v.).]  Not  exhausted,  emptied,  or  spent; 
inexhaustible. 

“Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  inexkausted  stream!” 

Smollett:  Regicide,  i.  3. 

In-ex-haust'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexhausted; 
-ly.)  Without  exhaustion. 

m  e?-haust-I-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  exhaustibility  (q.  v.).j  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inexhaustible. 

In-esp-haust'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhaustible  (q.  v.).]_  Not  exhaustible  ;  that  cannot 
be  exhausted,  emptied,  spent,  or  used  up;  unfail¬ 
ing,  unceasing. 

“An  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to  Moliere.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

inexhaustible  bottle,  s.  A  trick  bottle  employed 
by  conjurors  in  their  performances,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  able  to  supply  any  bever¬ 
age  called  for  by  the  audience.  The  inexhaustible 
bottle  is  opaque,  usually  of  iron  or  gutta-percha, 
and  contains  several  small  phials  communicating 
with  the  exterior  atmosphere  by  pipes  which  can  be 
readily  stopped  by  the  fingers.  Small  pipes  also' 
pass  from  the  phials  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A 
different  kind  of  liquor  is  put  into  each  phial,  and 
any  particular  kind  can  be  poured  out  at  will  by 
removing  the  finger  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
admitting  air  to  the  phial  in  which  the  liquor  is 
contained. 

In-e$-haust’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexhaustible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexhaustible ;. 
inexhaustibility. 

In-e^-haust’-I-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inexhaustible) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inexhaustible  manner  or  degree. 

‘‘Inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objections.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  ii. 

In-ex  haust'-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ,  and  English. 
exhaustive  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be  exhausted  or  spent; 
inexhaustible,  unfailing. 

“  That  inexhaustive  flow  continual  round.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  476. 

*In-ey-haust'-less,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhaust;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  exhausted;  inex¬ 
haustible. 

*In-e?-Ist',  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  exist 
(q.  v.) . ]  To  exist  in  or  within. 

“  Substances  inexisting  within  the  divine  mind.” — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

♦In-eg-Ist'-enge  (1),  *In-e2f-Ist'-en-93f,  s.  [Pref. 
in-  (1),  and  Eng.  existence  (q.v.).] 

1.  Existence  in  or  within  ;  indwelling. 

“A  certain  inexistence  or  inhabitation  so  called.  ’ — Bp. 
Bull,  vol.  ii.,  dis.  5. 

2.  That  which  exists  in  or  within. 

“  Not  distinct  substances,  but  inexistencies  in  him.”— 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9  ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =*  shun; 
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In-eif-Ist-enge  (2),  s.  [Prefix  in -  (2),  and  Eng. 
■existence  (q.v.).]  Want  of  being  or  existence;  a 
Atate  of  non-existence. 

“  He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state  of 
inexistence.” — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

In-e^-Ist'-ent  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
existent  (q.  v.).]  Existent  in  or  within. 

“An  ingredient  actually  inexistent  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  578. 

in-e$-ist'-ent  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in -  (2),  and  Eng. 
existent  (q.  v.).]  Not  existing;  not  having  exist¬ 
ence. 

"To  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allow¬ 
able  forms  into  mixtures  inexistent." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xx. 

In-ex-or-abH-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inexorability;  Sp. 
inexorabilidad;  Ital.  inesorobilitd .]  The  quality 
■or  state  of  being  inexorable ;  inexorableness. 

In-ex’-or-k-ble,  a.  [French,  from  Lat.  inexora- 
■bilis,  from  fn-=not,  and  exorabilis—  to  be  moved 
by  entreaty.]  [Exorable.]  Not  exorable;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or 
•prayer ;  unyielding,  implacable,  unbending,  inflexi¬ 
ble,  relentless  ;  too  firm  or  determined  in  purpose 
to  yield  to  supplication  or  solicitation. 

“He  called  on  Frost’s  inexorable  tooth.” 

Wordsworth:  Expedition  of  the  French. 

In-ex-or-it-ble-ness,  s.  [English  inexorable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexorable. 

In-ex  -or-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  inexorable);  - ly.\ 
In  an  inexorable  manner;  inflexibly,  implacably, 
relentlessly. 

“  Judgment  which  inexorably  dooms 
The  guilty  dead.” — Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  x. 

*In-ex-pect'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expectable.']  Not  to  be  looked  for  or  expected. 

“  With  what  inexpectable  mercy  were  they  answered.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  v.  223. 

In-ex-pect'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
pectant .]  The  same  as  Unexpectant  (q.v.).  ( Miss 
Brontb:  Villette,  ch.  xiii.) 

In-ex-pect-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expectation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  having 
no  expectation. 

“Inexpectation,  unacquaintance,  want  of  preparation.” 
— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  5. 

*In-ex-pect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
pected  (q.v.).]  Not  expected;  unexpected. 

‘‘This  inexpected  change  might  worke  a  busie  and  dan¬ 
gerous  resistance.” — Bishop  Hall:  Contempt.;  Jehu  with 
Jehoram. 

*In-ex-pect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpected;  -ly.] 
Unexpectedly.  {Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Athaliaand 
Joash.) 

*In-ex-pect’-ed-ness,  s.  [English  inexpected; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unexpected; 
unexpectedness. 

‘‘The  inexpectedness  of  pleasing  objects  makes  them 
■many  times  the  more  acceptable.” — Bishop  Hall:  Con¬ 
tempt.;  Esther  Suing. 

*In-ex-pect  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpect(ed) ;  -ly.] 
Unexpectedly.  {Bp.  Hall:  Works,  viii.  503.) 

In-ex-pe'-dl-en§e,  In-ex-pe'-dl-en-gy,  subst. 
[Prefix  m-  (2),  and  English  expedience ,  expediency 
(q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexpedient ; 
want  of  expedience  or  expediency  ;  want  of  fitness 
or  appropriateness;  impropriety,  inadvisability, 
disadvantage. 

‘‘He  pointed  out  the  inexpediency  of  irritating  them.” 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  456. 

In-ex-pe'-dl-^nt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
expedient  (q.v.).]  Not  expedient;  inconvenient, 
unsuitable,  unfit,  improper,  inadvisable,  disadvan¬ 
tageous  ;  not  tending  to  a  good  end  or  result. 

“It  was  highly  inexpedient  to  use  those  ceremonies.” — 
■Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1550). 

In-ex-pe'-dl-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpedient; 
•ly.]  Not  expediently  ;  unfitly,  unadvisably. 

In-ex-pen'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
expensive  (q.v.).]  Not  expensive,  not  dear ;  cheap. 

In-ex-per’-i-$n§e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
perience  {q.  v.) ;  Lat.  inexperientia ;  Fr.  inexperi¬ 
ence  ;  Sp.inexperiencia ;  Ital.  inesperienza .]  Want 
of  experience  or  experimental  knowledge ;  want  or 
absence  of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  ex¬ 
perience 

“The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  hot-headed 
Royalists.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

in-ex-per'-I-en§ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
experienced  (q.  v. ). ] 

1.  Not  experienced;  wanting  in  experience;  un¬ 
skilled. 

“  Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  59. 

f2.  Untried. 


*Inex-per'-I-en$ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexperi¬ 
enced;  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  inexperienced; 
want  of  experience.  {Bailey :  Erasmus,  p.  318.) 


*In-ex-pert',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  expert 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  having  experienced  or  tried  anything; 
without  experience. 


“  Lest  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarmed, 

War  terrify  them  inexpert.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  218. 


2.  Not  expert;  not  skilled  or  skillful;  wanting  in 
expertness. 


“  O  inexpert  in  arms.” 

Akenside:  To  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  England. 

In-ex-pert'-ness,  s.  [English  inexpert;  -ness.] 
Want  of  expertness  or  skill. 

In-ex -pl-g,-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inexpia- 
bilis,  from  in-=not,  auAexpiabilis—e's.piatAe  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  inexpiable ;  Ital.  inespiable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  expiated  or  atoned  for;  not 
capable  of  admitting  of  expiation,  satisfaction,  or 
atonement. 

“Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable 
shame.”  Macaulay:  Virginia. 

2.  That  cannot  be  appeased  or  mollified  by  atone¬ 
ment  ;  implacable,  inexorable. 

“Waging  inexpiable  war.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

3.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  the  war  between  Car¬ 
thage  and  its  revolted  mercenaries,  from  B.  C.  241 
to  238. 


In-ex'-pl-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  inexpiable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexpiable. 

In-ex'-pi-a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpiab{le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inexpiable  manner  or  degree ;  to  a  degree  not 
admitting  or  capable  of  expiation  or  atonement. 

“  Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad.” 

Roscommon:  On  Translated  Verse. 

*in-ex  -pi-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inexpiatus.']  Not  expi- 
ated,  not  appeased,  not  pacified, 

“  But  now  to  rest  inexpiate  were  much  too  rude  a  part.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix. 

In-ex-plain  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
explainable  (q.v.).]  Not  explainable ;  not  admit¬ 
ting  or  capable  of  explanation  ;  inexplicable. 

*In-ex'-ple-«l-bly,  adv.  [As  if  from  a  Latin 
Hnexpleabilis,  from  inexplebilis=  that  cannot  be 
filled:  in-= not,  and  expleo= to  fill;  ea;-=out,  fully, 
and  pleo—  to  fill.]  Insatiably. 

“What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators,  and 
the  inexpleably  covetous?” — Sandys:  Travels. 

In-ex-plIc-ljL-bir-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  inexplicability, 
from  inea;piica&le=inexplicable  (q.  v.).]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

In-ex'-pllc-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inexplica- 
bilis,  from  in-—  not,  and  explico,  to  unfold,  to 
explain;  Span,  inexplicable;  Ital.  inesplicabile .] 
Incapable  of  being  explained  or  interpreted ;  not 
capable  of  being  made  plain  or  intelligible;  not 
admitting  or  susceptible  of  explanation. 

“  Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  754. 

*ln-ex-pllc-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexplicable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

In-ex'-pllc-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexplicable ); 
•ly.]  In  an  inexplicable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  explanation. 

“To  him  inexplicably  mix’ A  appear’d 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear’d.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  17. 

In-ex-pllfj’-it,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  explicit 
(q.  v.).]  Not  explicit ;  not  clearly  stated. 

in-ex-plor'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.  ex¬ 
plore,  and  suif.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
plored. 

In-ex-plo'-sive,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
explosive  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  explosive ;  not  liable  to  explode ; 
non-explosive. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  substance  or  preparation  not 
liable  to  explode. 

*In-ex-po§  -g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  English  ex- 
pos{e),  and  suif.  -able.]  Not  to  be  exposed ;  secure. 
{Adams:  Works,  i.  83.) 

In-ex-po-sure  (s  as  zh),s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  exposure  (q.  v.).J  A  state  of  not  being  ex¬ 
posed. 

In-ex-press'-l-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  expressible  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  expressible;  incapable  of  being 
expressed,  declared,  or  described ;  unutterable ;  un¬ 
speakable. 

“Distance  inexpressible 

By  numbers.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  113. 


B.  As  subst.  {pi.):  A  euphemism  for  trousers; 
unmentionables. 

“A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 

Now  served  for  inexpressibles.” 

Byron:  The  Island,  ii.  20. 

In-ex-press-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpressible); 
-ly.]  In  an  inexpressible  manner  or  degree;  un¬ 
speakably;  unutterably;  indescribably. 

“Inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagination.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  321. 

In-ex-press  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
pressive  (q.  v.).]  _  . 

1.  Not  expressive;  not  expressing  or  serving  to 
express  ;  not  serving  to  give  full  expression  to. 

“O!  glorious  times,  when  actors  thus  could  strike, 
Expressive,  inexpressive,  all  alike!” 

Lloyd:  Prologue  to  Hecuba. 

*2.  Inexpressible. 

“  With  harpings  high  of  inexpressive  praise.” 

Mason:  Elfrida;  Chorus,  Ode  1. 

In-ex-press  -Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexpressive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexpressive. 

In-ex-pugn  -g,-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

inexpugnabilis ;  Sp.  inexpugnable ;  Ital.  inespugn- 
abile .] 

1.  Not  expugnable;  incapable  of  being  taken  or 
subdued  by  force ;  impregnable ;  not  to  be  taken  by 
assault. 

“Thei  thought  their  cite  to  be  inexpugnable.” — Joye: 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

2.  Unconquerable;  invincible. 

In-ex-pugn  -gt-blf  (gr  silent),  adv,  [Eng.  inex¬ 
pugnable);  -ly.]  In  an  inexpugnable  manner; 
impregnably. 

“Inexpugnably  lodged  up  in  the  perverse  and  unre- 
claimable  Hyle.” — More:  Philos.  Cabbala;  App.  to  Defence, 
ch.  v. 

In-ex-su  -per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inexsuperabilis, 
from  in,-=not,  and  exsuperabilis— that  may  be  over¬ 
come.]  [Exuperable.]  That  cannot  be  passed 
over  or  surmounted ;  unsurmoun table. 

In-ex-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
tended  (q.v.).]  Not  extended;  not  stretched  out 
over  space. 

“  I  can  have  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  existence  or  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  an  inextended  being  without  conscious¬ 
ness  or  active  power.” —  Watts:  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of 
a  Separate  State,  §  1. 

In-ex-ten’-sion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
tension  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  extension  or  extended 
state. 

In  ex-ten’-so,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  full ;  without  any 
abbreviation  or  curtailment. 

In-ex-ter'-mln-it-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exterminable  (q.  v .) .]  Not  exterminable ;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  exterminated. 

In-ex-tlnct',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  extinct 
(q.  v.).]  Not  extinct ;  not  quenched. 

*ln-ex-tln'-gui-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
inextinguibilis,  from  in-=not,  and  extinguo=  to  ex¬ 
tinguish.]  Inextinguishable. 

“The  inextinguible  fires.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1076. 

In-ex-tln'-gulsh-a-ble  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Pref. 
in-j 2),  and  Eng.  extinguishable  (q.  v.).]  Not  extin- 
guishable ;  incapable  of  being  extinguished ;  un¬ 
quenchable. 

“In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light.” 

Cowper.  Hope,  134. 

In-ex-tln'-gulsh-g,-bly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [English 
inextinguishab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  inextinguishable  or 
unquenchable  manner  or  degree. 

In-ex-tirp’-ji-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
extirpable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  extirpated;  in¬ 
capable  of  extirpation. 

In,  ex-tre’-mis,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  last  state  or 
stage,  whether  of  life,  safety,  or  resources. 

In-ex’-trlc-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inextrica- 
bilis,  from  in- = not,  and  extrico= to  extricate  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  inextricable ;  Ital.  inestricabile.] 

1.  Not  extricaole  ;  incapable  of  being  extricated, 
disentangled,  or  untied ;  not  to  be  freed  from  in¬ 
tricacy,  perplexity,  or  obscurity. 

*2.  From  which  one  cannot  extricate  himself ;  in¬ 
evitable. 

“By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fate.” 

Inextricable.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  528. 

In-ex'-trlc-SL-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inextricable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inextricable. 

“There  is  no  perplexity  in  thee,  my  God,  no  inextrica* 
bleneSs  in  thee.’’— Donne:  Devotions,  p.  122. 

In-ex-trlc-k-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inextricable); 
-ly.]  In  an  inextricable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
extricable. 

“He  can  see  none  more  inextricably  intangled  in  them 
than  himself.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii,  362. 


•fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or.  wore,  wQlf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


infanticide 


ineye 
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In-eye'  (eye  as  I),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
■eye  (q.  v.).]  To  inoculate;  to  propagate  as  of  a 
tree  by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock; 
’to  bud. 

“Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  ineying.”— Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

*In-fab'-ri-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fabricated  (q.  v.).]  Not  fabricated;  un wrought. 

*in-fall',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng./aZZ.]  An  in¬ 
cursion  ;  an  inroad. 

“Lincolnshire,  infested  with  infalls  of  Camdeners,  has 
tits  own  malignancies  too.” — Carlyle:  Cromwell,  i.  115. 

In-fal-lI-bil-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  infallible ;  -ism.] 

■  Support  of  or  adherence  to  the  dogma  of  papal  in¬ 
fallibility. 

In-fal-lI-bll-Ist,  a.&s.  [Eng.  infallible;  - ist. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  or  its  advocates. 

“  On  July  18,  1870,  the  Council  was  prorogued  after  vot¬ 
ing  the  infallibilist  decree.” — Saturday  Review. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  supports  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility. 

“His  [Canus]  work  on  theological  principles  and 
■evidences  was  .  .  .  the  great  authority  used  by  all  in- 

fallibilists.” — “Janus” :  Pope  and  Council,  p.  379. 

In-fal-lI-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  infaillibiliti,  from 
infaillible= infallible  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  infallible ;  freedom  or  exemption  from 
•error. 

“  The  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorruptedness.” — 
Milton:  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

T[  Papal  Infallibility : 

1.  Roman  Theology  :  A  Papal  claim  thus  asserted 
•on  July  18, 1870,  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  held  in 
the  Y at.ican  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Pius  IX. : 

“  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely 
revealed ;  that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks 
■ex  cathedrO,,  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office 
of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of 
his  supreme  apostolic  authority  he  defines  a  doc¬ 
trine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
Universal  Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised 
to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infalli¬ 
bility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that 
His  church  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine 
regarding  faith  or  morals ;  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable 
(i.  e.,  in  the  words  used  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  Note 
13,  and  in  the  Synod  of  Quedlinburg,  A.  D.  1085,  ‘it 
is  allowed  to  none  to  revise  its  judgment,  and  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  what  it  has  judged’  ( Labb6 , 
vol.  xii.,  p.679),  of  themselves  and  not  from  the 
consent  of  the  Church. 

“  But  if  any  one — which  may  God  avert— presume 
to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let  him  be  anath¬ 
ema.”  ( Vaughan :  The  Vatican  Council,  pt.  ii., 
p.  119.) 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Till  the  decision  of  the  Vatican 
•Council  in  favor  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility  [1],  this 
opinion,  though  for  centuries  it  had  had  numerous 
advocates,  especially  in  Italy,  had  never  been  au¬ 
thoritatively  decided.  When  it  ceased  to  be  an 
•open  question,  some  German  bishops,  of  whom  Pro¬ 
fessor  DOllinger,  of  Munich,  was  the  most  noted, 
seceded  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  September, 
1871,  took  the  name  of  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.). 

in-fal'-ll-ble,  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Not  fallible;  free  or  exempt  from  liability  to 


in-famed',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Infame.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Defamed;  disgraced;  brought  into 
ill  repute. 

“This  very  last  voyage  ...  is  already  become  in- 
famed  for  piraoie.” — Bacon:  Report  of  Spanish  Grievances. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast 
which  has  lost  its  tail. 

*in-fg,m-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  infam(y) ;  - ize .]  To 
make  infamous  ;  to  dishonor. 

“  To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king’s  brother.” 

Coleridge:  Zapolya,  i. 

*In-fam'-6n-Ize,  V.  t.  [Infamy.]  To  make  in¬ 
famous  ;  to  defame. 

“  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates?” 

Shakesp..-  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

In  -fg,-mous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.  famous 
(q.  vd  ;  Lat.  infamis;  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  infame.] 

1.  Of  the  worst  or  lowest  character;  having  a 
reputation  of  the  worst  kind ;  notoriously  vile  or 
base. 

2.  Odious,  detestable,  scandalous. 

“It  was  infamous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand  money  for  the 
lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

3.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  for  a  crime. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name,  as  dangerous  or  difficult ; 
of  bad  report  or  reputation. 

“  Caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

In  -fgL-mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infamous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  infamous  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to 
render  infamous ;  shamefully ;  scandalously. 

“A  place  so  infamously  graceless.” — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.;  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

2.  With  open  reproach. 

In'-fa-mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infamous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infamous ;  infamy. 

ln  -fa-my,  s.  [Fr.  infamie,  from  Lat.  m/anu‘a=ill- 
fame,  from  infamis = infamous,  from  m-=not,  and 
fama—i&me,  good  report;  Sp.  &  Ital.  infamia .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Total  loss  of  reputation  or  character;  bad  re¬ 
pute  ;  public  disgrace  or  reproach. 

“Strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and  glory.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  infamous;  scandalous¬ 
ness  ;  extreme  baseness  or  vileness  ;  as,  the  infamy 
of  a  crime. 

II.  Law:  That  loss  of  character  or  position  which 
attaches  to  conviction  of  a  crime,  and  which  for¬ 
merly  rendered  the  person  convicted  incapable  of 
being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

In-fg-n-gy,  *in-fan-cye,  s.  [Fr.  enfance,  from 
Lat.  infantia,  from  infans= an  infant  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  infancia;  Ital.  infanzia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  an  infant. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  one  is  an  infant ;  the 
earliest  years  of  life. 

“Leaving  to  wild  neglect whate’er 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear?  ” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  11. 


error ;  unerring. 

2.  Affording  certainty  or  assurance;  indubitable; 
incontrovertible. 

“He  showed  himself  alive  by  many  repeated  infallible 
proofs.” — Jortin:  Eccles.  History. 

In-fal'-ll-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infallible;  ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  infallible  ;  infallibil¬ 
ity. 

“  In  the  infallibleness  of  their  judgment.”— Hall:  Epis¬ 
copacy  by  Divine  Right. 

In-fal  -li-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  infallible ) ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  an  infallible  or  unerring  manner;  unerr¬ 
ingly. 

“We  cannot  be  as  God,  infallibly  knowing  good  and 
•  evil.” — Smalridge:  Sermons. 

2.  Unfailingly  ;  assuredly ;  surely  ;  of  a  certainty. 

“Whose  sudden  end  infallibly  is  sure.” 

Drayton:  Moses,  bk.  ii. 

♦In-fg^ma-tion,  *in-fa-ma-ci-on,  s.  [Lat.  in- 
amatus,  pa.  par.  of  infamo.]  Censure;  rebuke. 

“His  charitable  infamacion  of  the  cleargies  crueltie.”— 

Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  915. 

*In-f  ame',  v.  t.  [Fr.  infamer,  from  Lat.  infamo 
=to  bring  into  bad  repute:  m-=not,  and  fama= 
fame,  good  report.]  To  defame ;  to  bring  into  bad 
irepute ;  to  make  infamous. 

*In'-fame,  a.  [Infamy.]  Infamous. 

“  A  scandalous  infame  State  libel.” — North:  Examen, 
tp.  142.  _ _ _ _ 

ball,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chqrus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  Fig. :  The  first  or  earliest  age  or  years  of  any¬ 
thing;  the  beginning  or  time  of  earliest  existence ; 
as,  the  infancy  of  an  art. 

II.  Law:  The  period  from  a  person’s  birth  until 
he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  non-age  ;  minor¬ 
ity.  [Infant,  A.  II.] 

*In-f  an'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  in/andws=unspeakable: 
in-— not,  and  fandus= fit  to  be  spoken;  /o?'=to 
speak.]  Too  odious  or  horrible  to  be  spoken  or 
mentioned ;  unspeakable. 

“This  infandous  custom  of  swearing.”— Howell:  Letters, 
bk.  i.,  s.  v.,  let.  11. 

*In-fan  -gle-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  *fan- 
gle ,  and  suff.  -ment.]  A  scheme,  a  trick. 

*in-fang-thef,  s.  [A.  S.  infangentheof:  in-- in ; 
fangen- to  take,  to  seize,  and  theof=  a  thief.] 

Old  Law:  The  privilege  of  a  lord  of  a  manor 
which  empowers  him  to  judge  any  thieves  taken 
within  his  fee. 

In  -fStnt,  *en-faunt,  *faunt,  *in-faunt,  s.  &  a. 

[Latin  infans  (genit.  inf  antis)— one  who  cannot 
speak,  an  infant:  m-=not,  and/ans=pr, .par.  of  for 
==to  speak ;  Fr.  enfant;  Ital.,Sp.  &  Port,  infante.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  child  during  the  earliest  years  of  his  life ;  a 
young  child. 

“  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days.” — 
Isaiah  lxv.  20. 


*2,  The  child  or  son  of  a  king  or  prince ;  a  childe* 
“  The  infant  harkned  wisely  to  her  tale.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VT.  viii.  25. 

II.  Law:  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

“  Infants  have  various  privileges,  and  various  disabili¬ 
ties  ;  but  their  very  disabilities  are  privileges,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  hurting  themselves  by  their  own  im¬ 
provident  acts.  An  infant  cannot  be  sued  but  under  the 
protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his  guardian,  for  he 
is  to  defend  him  against  all  attacks  as  well  by  law  as 
otherwise ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by  his  guardian,  or  by 
his  prochein  amy,  or  alone  for  wages  in  the  county 
courts.  In  criminal  cases,  an  infant  of  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years  may  be  capitally  punished  but  under  the  age 
of  seven  he  cannot.  The  period  between  seven  and  four¬ 
teen  is  subject  to  much  uncertainty  ;  for  the  infant  shall, 
generally  speaking,  be  judged  prima  facie  innocent :  yet 
if  he  was  doli  capax,  and  could  discern  between  good  and 
evil  at  the  time  of  the  offense  committed,  he  may  be  con- 
victed,  and  undergo  judgment  and  execution  of  death, 
though  he  has  not  attained  to  years  of  puberty  or  discre¬ 
tion.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Young  ;  not  mature ;  infantile. 

“  Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse’s  ray 
With  orient  hues.”  Gray:  Progress  of  Poesy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  infants;  as,  an 
infant  school. 

infant-school,  s.  [School.] 

*In'-fg,nt,  v.  t.  [Infant,  s.] 

1.  To  procreate  ;  to  bear  or  bring  forth  as  a  child. 

“And  yet  but  newly  he  was  infanted.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph. 

2.  ■  To  produce. 

“  This  worthy  motto  .  .  .  is  of  the  same  batch  and 

infanted  out  of  the  same  fears.” — Milton:  Reform  in  Eng¬ 
land,  bk.  ii. 

In-f  an-ta,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port.,  fem.  of  infante= an 
infant  (q.  v.).]  In  Spain  and  Portugal  any  princess 
of  the  royal  blood  except  the  eldest  daughterwhen 
heir-apparent. 

In-fan -te,s.  [Sp.&Port.]  [Infant.]  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  any  son  of  the  king  except  the  eldest 
son  or  heir-apparent. 

*In’-fant-hO0d,  s.  [Eng.  infant;  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  an  infant ;  infancy. 

In-f  an-ti-gld  -g.1,  a.  [Eng.  infanticid(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infanticide ;  of  the  nature 
of  infanticide. 

2.  Practicing  infanticide. 

“  Probably  no  nation  can  justly  escape  the  charge  of 
being  descended  of  infanticidal  ancestors.” — W.  E.  Mar¬ 
shall:  A  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas,  ch.  xxiii. 

In-fan'-tl-glde,  s.  [Latin  inf anticidium= child 
murder :  infans  (genit.  inf  antis)  —  an  infant,  and 
ccedo  (in  comp,  cido)  —  to  kill.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Law:  The  crime  of  infanticide; 
the  murder  of  an  infant  born  alive ;  the  killing  of 
a  young  or  newly-born  child. 

II.  Anthropology,  dtc.:  The  practice  of  destroying 
a  portion  of  the  offspring — in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  female  children— among  certain  nations  or 
tribes.  It  appeared  in  the  earliest  times,  and  still 
lingers  among  some  undeveloped  races.  Marshall 
(A  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas,  ch.  xxiii.)  defines 
it  as  “  an  artifice  for  restricting  the  expansive 
capacities  of  the  race.”  J.  F.  M’Lennan  ( Primitive 
Marriage,  pp.  165,  166),  speaking  of  the  struggles  of 
primitive  man,  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
origin  of  infanticide  “  is  everywhere  referable  to 
that  early  time,”  and  that  it  “  led  at  once  to  poly¬ 
andry  within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women 
from  without  ”  (p.  137).  Lubbock  ( Origin  of  Civil., 
pp.  129,  130)  thus  accounts  for  female  infanticide : 
“  Girls  ate,  and  did  not  hunt.  They  weakened  their 
mothers  when  young,  and  when  grown  up  were  a 
temptation  to  surrounding  tribes  ;  ”  but  declines  to 
acceptthe  practice  “  as  the  truecauseof  exogamy.” 
Darwin  ( Descent  of  Man,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xx.)  says: 
“  The  trouble  experienced  by  the  women  in  rearing 
children,  their  consequent  loss  of  beauty,  the 
higher  estimation  set  on  them  when  few,  and  their 
happier  fate,  are  assigned  by  the  women  them¬ 
selves,  and  by  various  observers,  as  additional 
motives  for  infanticide.”  In  Sparta  it  was  used  as 
one  means  of  securing  what  Spencer  calls  the  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,”  and  was  defended  by  Plato 
(Rep.  v.)  and  Aristotle  {Pol.  vii.  14,  10).  Allusions 
to  exposure  of  children  in  Roman  times  occur  in 
Plautus  (Cist.,  i.  3,18),  Terence  ( Heaut .  iv.  1,  37), 
Ovid  (Amor.il.  14),  Juvenal  (vi.  592),  and  Tacitus 
(Hist.  v.  5:  Germ.  19).  St.  Augustine  ( de  Civ.  Dei, 
iv.  11)  ssft’s  the  Romans  had  a  goddess  Levana,  so 
called  “  quia  levat  infantes.”  Lubbock  (Prehistoric 
Times )  and  Gerland  ( Ueber  des  Aussterben  der 
Naturvblker)  are  two  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  contain  excellent  bibliographies  and 
exact  references.  [Polyandry.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 


infantile 

III.  Indian  History  : 

1.  The  murder  by  high-caste  Rajpoots  of  their 
female  children,  once  most  extensive,  arose  from 
pride  of  caste.  Public  opinion  requiring  the  father 
to  expend  an  extravagant  sum  on  his  daughter’s 
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*In-far$e',  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Enfaece 
(q.  v.). 

*In-farct',  s.  [Lat.  infarctum,  sup.  of  infarcio 
=to  stuff.]  [Enfaece.] 

Surg. :  That  which  stuffs  ;  a  coagulation  of  blood 


infectiously 


3.  To  corrupt ;  to  communicate  bad  qualities  to; 
to  taint  or  vitiate  by  the  communication  of  any¬ 
thing  noxious  or  pernicious ;  to  contaminate. 

“  Infected,  with  the  manners  an  d  the  modes.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  P 


KJ  cAycllU  cLLt  DAirdVd^dlllj  fcU.111  OU  lllo  UdllgLlhci  o  bUTQ*  »  IflaL  wrUlCn  StUIIS  t  a  COagUldllUIl  U1UUU  *4  m  offoof  in  orvtr  tit q xt  Kilt  fll  VQ  PnntrflrV  tO 

marriage  and  dowry  if  she  lived,  he  considered  it  in  a  vein  or  artery,  especially  the  latter,  impeding  affect  m  any  way,  but  always  contrary  to 

nro  noAnAm  l  a  f  a  Viotto  Vi  or  nn  V  f  a  rloofli  in  lnfonov  A  ^ o.  n  i  mu  1  of-iAn  Wiollco# 


more  economic  to  have  her  put  to  death  in  infancy. 
Major  Walker  induced  them  to  give  up  the  unnat¬ 
ural  practice,  but  on  his  return  to  Europe  it  revived. 
To  British  remonstrance  the  answer  was,  “  Pay  our 
daughters’  marriage  portions,  and  they  shall  live.” 
The  government  took  a  different  method— it  im¬ 
posed  on  a  father  sanctioning  the  murder  of  his 
infant  child  an  enormous  fine,  and  the  practice  soon 
ceased. 

2.  Till  lately  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Khoonds,  sacrificed  children  as  votive 
offerings  to  the  Earth-goddess.  The  Anglo-Indian 
Government  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  put 


or  stopping  the  circulation, 
in-farc  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  infarctus,  pa.  par.  of 

xTtfcLT'cxo  •  j 

Med.:  The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling;  the  state  of 
being  stuffed  or  filled ;  constipation. 

In'-f  are,  subst.  [A.  S.  in/cere = an  entrance.]  An 
entertainment  given  upon  newly  entering  a  house ; 
a  housewarming;  an  entertainment  given,  by  a 
newly-married  couple,  on  entering  into  their  new 
home. 

*In-f  ash'-i6n-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


down  the  practice,  but  the  persistent  kidnaping  fashionable  (q.  v.).]  Not  fashionable;  not  accord- 
of  native  children  from  British-Indian  soil,  having  ing  to  fashion ;  unfashionable, 
furnished  a  casus  belli,  war  was  declared  against. the  “His  rich  clothes  be  discomplexioned 

Khoonds,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  required  With  blood,  beside  the  infashionable  slashes.” 

to  give  up  female  infanticide.  [Gehenna,  Sacei-  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Coronation,  i.  1. 

FICE,  s.]  Prior  to  1822  female  infanticide,  arising  *in-f  at'-Ig-a-hle,  a.  [Lat.  infatigabilis,  from 
apparently  through  the  pressure  of  population  on  in.=  not,  and  fatigo= to  weary,  to  fatigue;  Fr.  & 
the  means  of  subsistence,  existed  among  the  Todas  Sp.  infatigable;  Ital.  infatigabile. ]  Indefatigable, 
of  the  Neelgherry  Hills.  (Marshall:  A  Phrenolo -  unwearied  untiring. 
gist  Among  the  Todas.) 

in'-fan-tile,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Latin  infantilis , 
from  infans— an  infant;  Sp.  &  Port,  infantil;  Ital. 


‘  The  infatigable  hand  that  never  ceased.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vi. 


infantile .]  Pertaining  to  infants  or  infancy ;  char¬ 
acteristic  of  infancy. 

“  The  fly  lies  all  the  winter  in  these  balls  in  its  infan - 
tile  state.” — Derham:  Physico-Theol.,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi. 

m'-fan-tlne,  a.  [0.  Fr.  infantin ;  Fr.  enfant  in. 2 
Of  or  pertaining  to  infants  or  infancy;  infantile, 
childish. 

“What  wert  thou  then?  A  ehild  most  infantine.” 

Shelley.  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  22. 

In-fant-llke,  a.  [Eng.  infant;  -like.']  Like  an 
infant,  or  that  which  belongs  to  an  infant. 

“Your  abilities  are  too  infanilike." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*!n'-fant-ly,  a.  [Eng.  infant;  -ly.]  Like  an  in¬ 
fant  ;  infantile,  childish,  infantlike. 

“He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  inf  ant  ly  a  voice.” — 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

In'-fan-try,  *in-fan-ter-ye,  *in-fan-ter-y,  s. 

infanterie,  from  Ital.  infanteria=(  1)  a  band  of 
infants  or  young  attendants,  (2)  foot-soldiers,  from 
infante= an  infant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  infanteria .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  )  principall  strength  of  an  armie  consisteth  in  the 

infanterie  or  foot.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  74. 

*2.  Infants  or  children  collectively;  a  collection 
or  number  of  children. 

“  No  careful  nurse  would  wet  her  watchful  eye, 
When  any  pang  should  gripe  her  infantry.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  e.  i. 


In-fat’-u-ate,  v.  t.  [Infatuate,  a.] 

1.  To  make  foolish ;  to  deprive  of  sense,  under¬ 
standing,  or  the  power  of  sound  j  udgment. 

“So  strangely  infatuated,  so  wholly  lost  to  common 
reason.” — Wilkins:  Of  Nat.  Relig.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  inspire  with  an  extravagant  or  foolish  pas¬ 
sion,  so  strong  as  to  overcome  reason  and  judgment ; 
to  besot.  (Cowper:  Task,  vi.  103.) 

*3.  To  make  of  none  effect;  to  counteract;  to 
spoil. 

“  But  ever  blessed  be  he,  and  ever  glorified,  that  .  .  . 
hath  hitherto  maimed  and  infatuated  all  their  damnable 
inventions.” — Milton:  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

In-fat'-\l  ftte,  «•  [Lat.  infatuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infatuo=to  make  a  fool  of:  in-  (intens.),  and  fatuus 
=foolish.]  Infatuated. 

“The  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

In-f  at’-u-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Infatuate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Affected  with  folly  or  infatuation; 
besotted ;  extremely  foolish. 

In-fat-ff-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  infatu- 
at.io,  from  infatuatus ,  pa.  par.  of  infatuo.]  The  act 
of  infatuating ;  the  state  of  being  infatuated ;  mad¬ 
ness  ;  extreme  folly. 

“  The  infatuation  common  in  all  ages  to  exiles.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*in-faust',  a.  [Infausting.]  Unlucky,  sinister, 
inauspicious.  (Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i.) 


“A  fear  which  oft  infects  the  wise.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

II.  Law:  To  contaminate  or  taint  with  illegality, 
and  make  liable  to  seizure,  confiscation,  or  penalty. 

*In-f  ect’,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infectus,  pa.  par.  of 
inficio=to  put  or  dip  in,  to  infect:  in-— in,  and  facia 
=to  make,  to  put.]  Infected. 

“  Whom  assoone  as  Ioues  deare  wife  saw  infect , 
With  such  a  plage.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JEneis,  iv. 

In-f ect -er,  s.  [Eng.  infect;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  infects. 

In-f  ect -l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  infect,  v. ;  -able.)  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  infected.  (Bp.  Hall:  Works,  ii.  500.) 

In-f  ec  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  infection,  from  Lat.  infection 
from  infectus,  pa.  par.  of  inficio;  Sp.  infeccion ; 
Ital.  infezione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  tainting  with  anything 
noxious  or  contagious  ;  as,  the  infection  of  a  room. 

3.  The  act  of  tainting  or  vitiating  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  anything  noxious  or  pernicious; 
vitiation. 

4.  That  which  infects;  that  which  causes  the 
communication  of  disease;  infectious  matter; 

virus. 

"  Purge  all  infections  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

5.  That  which  taints,  vitiates,  or  contaminates  by 
communication  from  one  to  another. 

“  Amidst  the  gross  infection  of  those  times.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

*6.  Communication  of  like  qualities ;  influence. 

“  Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  645. 

*7.  Affection. 

“  Her  husband  has  a  marvelous  infection  to  the  little 
page.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  the 
case  of  contraband  goods. 

2.  Med.:  A  term  which  has  been  vaguely  used  for 
the  contamination  of  the  human  body  by  morbifie 
particles,  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  contact 
with  a  person  similarly  affected,  but  more  specific¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  contamination  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  or  water  by  such  agency,  and  through  them 
of  the  human  body.  Marshes  with  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  send  forth  miasma  when  they 
begin  to  dry;  emanations  from  putrid  substances, 
<fec.,  where  human  beings  are  unduly  crowded, 
poison  the  atmosphere,  and  through  it  bring  on 
inflammatory  and  other  diseases.  When  the- 
morbific  matter  has  been  absorbed,  there  follows  a 


*» ,/«/»»  *  *In-faust’-Ing,  s.  [Lat.  fw/awsfws=unlucky ;  in-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

tt  nr -7  °  =not,  and /aMstMS=lucky,  fortunate.]  The  act  of  period  of  incubation" (q.  vT)T* ~The "best  "counter^ 

II.  Mil.  .Foot  soldiers  armed  with  rifle  and  bay-  making  unlucky ;  bad  luck;  misfortune.  active  is  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  There 

Europe  the  infantry  is  divided  into  In-  “He  did  withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  iru  are  also  various^disinfectants.  [Zymotic.] 


onet, 


fantry  of  the  Line,.  Light  Infantry,  and  Rifles  ;  but  faulting  upon  the  marriage  ”-2Jac<m:  Henry  VII.,  p.  196? 

nroetiao  I  Ivr  *ia  rl  l  ctin  ofi  nn  AVAont  that  t-  to  -  47  *  °  * 


In-fea§-I-bH'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  infeasible ;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infeasible ;  unfeasi¬ 
bleness;  impracticabilty.  (Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  III. 
v.  42.) 

In-fea§'-I-ble,  *in-fea§'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  feasible  (q.  v.).]  Not  feasible;  not 
practicable ;  impracticable. 

“This  is  so  difficult;  and  as  hath  been  intimated  so 
almost  infeasible.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xii. 


E ractically  no  distinction,  except  that  the  latter 
ave  a  lower  standard,  now  exists  between  them. 

Formerly  the  flank  companies  of  each  line  battalion 
Were,  respectively,  “Grenadier”  and  “Light”  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  deployment  of  the  lines  or  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  columns  in  battle  was  either  covered  by 
these  companies,  or  by  separate  light  infantry  regi¬ 
ments,  which  were  extended  as  skirmishers.  These 
were  either  called  in  when  the  masses  of  troops  ad¬ 
vanced,  or,  halting,  let  them  pass  through .  They  only 
prepared  the  way  for  the  main  attack.  W ith  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  long-range  fire,  the  attack  by  lines  or 
columns  became  too  dangerous ;  the  former  from 
their  slowness,  the  latter  from  their  denseness.  The 
inf  antry  could  no  longer  advance  covered  by  a  weak 
screen  of  skirmishers.  Battalions,  therefore,  formed 
for  attack  with  two  companies  firing,  two  support¬ 
ing,  and  four  in  local  reserve,  the  whole  working  on 
a  narrow  front ;  and,  finally,  the  company  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  double  company  in  England,  formed  .  , 

the  fighting  tactical  unit,  and  was  distributed  in  a  fecter;  Sp .infectar;  Ital.  infettare.] 
similar  manner.  But  the  skirmishers  no  longer  I.  Ordinary  Language: 
merely  cover  the  advance  of  troops  in  rear.  They 
form  the  fighting-line  themselves,  and  reinforced 
as  loss  occurs,  and  strengthened  finally  by  the  local 
reserve,  they  break  down  the  defense  first  with  pre¬ 
ponderating  fire,  and  then  with  the  bayonet.  Ancient 
nations  largely  depended  in  battle  on  their  infantry. 

Then  foot  soldiers  became  less  employed,  the  use  of 
cavalry  being  one  feature  of  the  age  of*  chivalry. 

The  formation  by  Louis  VI.,  of  France  (1108-1137), 
of  the  communal  militia,  followed  by  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  Frederick  I .  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  (1152-1190),  and  Henry  II.  of  England  (1154- 
1189)  again  brought  infantry  into  note. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  infection  and  cots. 
tagion,  see  Contagion. 

In-fec'-tious,  *in-fec-cious,  a.  [Eng.  infect; 

- ious .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  infecting;  likely  to  infect  or  com¬ 
municate  disease;  contagious;  pestilential. 

2.  Corrupting ;  contaminating ;  tending  to  corrupt 
or  contaminate. 

“It  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals.” — Dryden: 
Virgil;  Georgies.  (Dedic.) 


In-feas’-I-ble-ness,  *In-f  ea§’-?,-ble-ness,  s.  *■  Capabie  of  being  communicated  from  person  to 
•  infeasible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be-  £re  inf'ectio^l  anexamulefs^nfi^o;..?1'1  °r  3°Y 


mg  infeasible ;  infeasibility. 

“Being  disabused  in  point  of  the  infeasableness,  pur¬ 
sued  his  task.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi., 
§  3. 

In-f  ect’,  *in-fect-en,  v.  t.  [Infect,  a.;  Fr.  in- 


1.  To  act  upon  by  contagion  or  infection ;  to  taint 
with  disease;  to  communicate  to  or  infuse  into  a 
body  any  vims  or  noxious  exhalation  or  substance 
by,  which  a  disease  is  or  may  be  produced;  to 
poison. 

“  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected; 

This  visitation  shows  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with  anything  noxious 
or  contagious. 

“And  bad  men’s  hopes  infect  the  good  with  fear.” 

Coleridge:  1  Zapolya,  i. 


ate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

wplf,  T7orh,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,’ 


are  infectious ;  an  example  is  infectious. 

4.  Passing  or  communicated  from  person  to  person. 

“  Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face, 

And  pale  despair.” 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

,  II.  Law:  Contaminating  with  illegality;  render¬ 
ing  liable  to  seizure,  confiscation,  or  penalty,  as  in 
the  case  of  contraband  goods, 
infectious-diseases,  s.pl. 

1.  Pathology:  Diseases  propagated  by  infection 
(q.v.). 

2.  Law:  It  is  an  indictable  offense  to  expose  a 

Eerson  suffering  from  such  a  disease  in  a  public 
lghway,  or  send  him  on  a  journey  by  the  ordinary 
public  conveyances. 

In-f  ec’-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infectious;  -ly.]  In 
An  infectious  manner ;  by  infection  or  contagion- 
“  And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

go,  poi» 
qu  = 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
cur,  rfile,  full;  %if,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e,  ey  =  a. 


infectiousness 
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infidel 


ln-fec  '-tious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  infectious ;  -ness.] 

*e  quality  or  state  of  being  infectious. 

“The  plague  cfeases,  or  at  least  very  notably  abates  of 
dts  infectiousness.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  65. 

in-fect  -Ive,  a.  [English  infect;  -ive.]  Infec¬ 
tious;  contagious.  ( Beaum .  &  Flet.:  Bloody 
Brother ,  iii.) 

*ln-f ec  -und,  a.  [Lat.  infecundus,  from  in-— 
not,  and  fecundus= fertile,  fruitful;  Fr.  inficond; 
Sp.  infecundo;  ltal.  infecondo.  1  Not  fecund;  not 
fruitful  or  fertile  ;  unfruitful,  infertile,  barren. 

“Bow  safe  and  agreeable  a  conservatory  the  earth  is  to 
vegetables,  is  manifest  from  their  rotting,  drying,  or 
being  rendered  infecund  in  the  waters  or  the  air.” — Der- 
ham.-  Physico-Theology,  bk.  x.  (Note  12.) 

In-f  e-cund -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  infecunditas ,  from 
tn/ec(tndit.s=  in  fecund  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  infficondlte ;  Sp. 
■infecundidad ;  ltal .  infeconditd.]  Want  of  fertility 

■  or  fruitfulness ;  barrenness. 

*In-f  e-cund  ous,  a.  [Lat.  infecundus.']  Infe¬ 
cund;  unfruitful;  barren. 

In-fe-li?  -l-tous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
felicitous  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  felicitous,  not  happy,  not  fortunate,  un¬ 
fortunate. 

2.  Unlucky,  unfavorable ;  as,  an  infelicitous 
choice. 

In  f  e-lI$'-T  ty,  s.  [Fr.  inf6licit& ,  from  Lat.  infe- 
licitas,  from  in-=not,  and  felicitas  =  happiness, 
felicity  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  infelicidad ;  ltal.  infelicita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infelicitous;  un¬ 
happiness,  misery,  misfortune. 

2.  Unfavorableness,  inauspiciousness ;  as,  the  in¬ 
felicity  of  a  choice,  of  a  season,  &c. 

In-f  e-lo-nl-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
felonious.]  Not  criminal;  not  liable  to  legal  pun¬ 
ishment. 

*In-f  elt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  felt  (q.  v.).] 
Felt  within  or  inwardly  ;  heartfelt. 

In-feod  a  -tion  (eo  as  u),  s.  [Infeudation.] 
In-feoff,  *in-feoffe,  v.  t.  [Enfeoff.] 
In-feof-ment,  *in-feff-ment,  s.  [Enfeoff- 

■  ment.] 

In-fer',  *in-ferre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inf&rer ,  from 
Lat.  infer o= to  bring  in:  in-=in,  and/ero=to  bring, 
to  bear;  Sp.  inferir;  ltal.  inferire .] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  lo  bring  in,  to  introduce. 

“Over  and  besides  all  this  he  inferreth  other  execrable 

■  taxes  and  stipends.” — Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  fo.  129. 

*2.  To  bring  on,  to  induce,  to  cause. 

*3.  To  offer. 

4.  To  bring  forward  as  an  argument ;  to  adduce 
as  an  argument  or  instance ;  to  allege. 

“Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  derive  by  deduction  or  induction ;  to  de¬ 
duce  as  a  fact,  consequence,  or  result ;  to  conclude ; 
fcc  draw  as  an  inference.  (Followed  by  from.) 

“One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  differing  premises, 
they  should  all  infer  the  same  conclusion.”—  Decay  of 
Piety. 

6.  To  lead  or  bring  on  as  a  consequence  or  result ; 
to  act  as  a  ground,  reason,  or  foundation  for ;  to 
contain  as  a  deduction  or  inference. 

“The  seconde  inferreth  well  ye  fyrst.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Workes,  p.  840. 

7.  To  show,  to  prove,  to  demonstrate. 

“  This  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  lead  or  draw  on  to  a  conclusion  or  infer¬ 
ence.  (Followed  by  to.) 

“Those  reasonings,  which  infer ,  from  the  many  re- 

■  etraints  under  which  we  have  already  laid  America,  to  our 
right  to  lay  it  under  still  more.” — Burke:  On  a  late  State 
of  the  Nation. 

2.  To  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  ;  to  conclude. 

In-f  er  -able,  *In-f  er-I-ble,  *In-f  er-rl-ble,  a. 
[Eng.  infer;  -able.]  That  may  be  inferred  or  de¬ 
duced. 

“This  inferable  precedence  of  ceremonial  government.” 
—Herbert  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Psychol.  (1869),  ii.  6. 

In  -fer-en9e,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  as  a  fact,  re¬ 
sult,  or  consequence  ;  deduction  ;  conclusion. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced  from 
premises ;  a  conclusion  or  deduction  drawn  from 
previous  arguments. 

“My  inference  is  .  .  .  that  in  those  matters  they 

neither  can  command  nor  use  restraint.”  Milton:  Civil 
Power  in  Eccles.  Cases. 

If  For  the  difference  between  inference  and  con¬ 
clusion,  see  Conclusion. 

In-fer-en'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  inference ; 
-ial.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inference  ;  interred ; 
deduced  ;  deduciblo  by  inference. 


In  fer-ential-lj?  (ti  as  Sh),  adv.  [Eng.  infer¬ 
ential;  -ly. J  By  way  of  inference  or  deduction. 

*In-fer  -I-se,  s.  [Lat.  fern.  nom.  pi.  of  inferius= 
offered  or  sacrificed  ;  sacrificial.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of  de¬ 
parted  heroes  or  friends. 

In-f  er  -l  or,  *in-fer-i-our,  *in-fer-i-oure,  *in- 
fer-y-or,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  inferieur,  from  Lat.  inferi- 
orem,  accus.  of  inferior =lower,  comp,  of  inferus— 
low,  below ;  Sp.  inferior ;  ltal.  inferiore.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lower  in  place  or  position ;  beneath. 

2.  Lower  in  position,  station,  or  rank  of  life;  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

3.  Lower  in  excellence,  value,  quality,  or  degree. 

“Certainly  not  inferior  in  probity.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  Of  a .  planet:  Having  its  orbit  between  that  of 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  in¬ 
ferior  planets. 

(2)  Of  a  conjunction:  Occurring  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  as  an  inferior  conjunction  of  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

(3)  Of  a  meridian,  die. :  Below  the  horizon. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  below  another  organ.  Used 
specially  of  the  calyx  and  the  ovary.  An  inferior 
calyx  is  situated  beneath  the  ovary.  An  inferior 
ovary,  on  the  contrary,  is  beneath  the  calyx,  the 
latter  having  contracted  adhesion  to  it  in  place  of 
being  free.  Used  of  the  corolla,  in  the  same  sense 
as  of  the  calyx. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  is  lower  than  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  another  in  rank,  position,  social  standing, 
excellence,  intellect,  talent,  acquirements,  &c. ;  a 
subordinate. 

“Slaves  to  their  inferiors  both  in  fortune  and  under¬ 
standing.” — Tatler,  No.  30. 

inferior- courts,  s.  pi.  All  courts  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  higher  or  superior  court. 

inferior-letters,  inferior-figures,  s.  pi. 

Print. :  Letters  or  figures  cast  with  their  faces 
low  down  on  the  shank ;  as,  4b,  a2. 

inferior-valve,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  valve  by  which  certain  bivalve  shells 
are  attached  to  the  rock.  In  Ostrea  (the  Oyster 
genus)  this  is  the  left  valve,  in  Spondylus  (the 
Thorny  Oyster)  it  is  the  right. 

In-fer-i-or'-I-ty,  *in-fer-i-or-i-tie,  s.  [French 

inferiority ;  Sp.  infer  idad;  ltal  .inferiority.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inferior  to  another  or 
others  ;  lower  condition  or  state. 

“No  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt  far  behind 
the  Saxon.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-f  er'-i-or-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inferior;  -ly.]  In 
an  inferior  manner  or  degree  ;  on  the  inferior  part. 

In-fer-nal,  *in-fer'-n?tll,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  infernalis= belonging  to  the  lower  regions, 
from  infernus=lov/ei,  infernal;  ltal.  infernale;  Sp. 
&  Port,  infernal.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell  or  the  lower  regions, 

“  The  descent  of  Virgil’s  hero  into  the  infernal  regions.” 

- — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  4. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  fit  for  hell ;  inhab¬ 
iting  hell. 

“Some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  794. 

3.  Suitable  to  or  appropriate  for  hell  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  worthy  of  hell hellish,  detestable,  diabol¬ 
ical;  as,  an  infernal  action. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  infernal  regions. 

“It  th’  infernalls  scar’d.” 

Drayton:  To  Himself  and  the  Harp. 

2.  Hell ;  the  infernal  regions. 

“  The  eod  who  o’er  the  dread  infernal  reigns.” 

Cooke:  Hesiod,  1,171. 

infernal -machine,  s.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
of  an  explosive  nature,  contrived  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  or  damage. 

*infernal-stone,  s. 

Med. :  Lunar  caustic ;  the  name  was  also  formerly 
applied  to  caustic  potash. 

In-fer  -nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infernal;  -ly.]  In 
an  infernal  manner;  diabolically, fiendishly, detest¬ 
ably. 

In-fer -o-branch,  s.  [Infeeobeanchiata.] 

ZoOl. :  A  mollusk  of  the  order  Inferobranchia 
(q.  v.) ;  an  inferobranchian. 

“It  is  here  made  to  comprise  the  inferobranchs  also.”— 
S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  1875),  312. 


In-f  er-6-branch  -I-an,  a.  &.  $.  [Mod  Lat.  in- 

ferobranchi(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Inferobranch- 
iata. 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.):  The  Inferobranchiata  (q.v.). 

In-fer-6-branch-I  a  -ta,  In  fer-6-branch  -i-a, 

s.  pi.  [Lat.  m/eri«s=underneath,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
branchiata  (q.  v.) ;  or  Gr.  branchia,  pi.  of  bran- 
chion= a  gill-] 

Zobl.:  Cuvier’s  third  order  of  Gasteropoda.  They 
have,  he  says,  nearly  the  same  form  and  organiza¬ 
tion  as  Doris  and  Tritonia,  but  their  gills,  instead 
of  being  on  their  back,  resemble  two  long  series  of 
leaves  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  under 
the  projecting  margin  of  the  mantle.  He  places 
under  the  Inferobranchiata  the  genera  Phyllidia 
and  Diphyllidia.  S.  P.  Woodward  included  the  In¬ 
ferobranchiata  in  Tectibranchiata  (q.  v.). 

In-f  erred',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Infee.] 

In-f  er  -rl-ble,  a.  [Infeeable.] 

In-fer  -tile,  *ln-fer'-tlle,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fertile  (q.v.).]  Not  fertile ;  unfruitful,  barren; 
not  productive. 

“Ignorance  being  of  itself,  like  stiff  clay,  an  infertile 
soil.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

In-f  er-tlle-ljr,  In-fer'-tlle-ly,  adv.  [English 
infertile ;  -ly.]  In  an  infertile  manner  ;  unfruitfully, 
unproductive!}'. 

In-fer-tll'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fer¬ 
tility  {q.y.).)  The  quality  of  being  infertile  ;  want 
or  absence  of'  fertility  ;  barrenness,  unproductive¬ 
ness. 

“The  infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  soil.” — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  214. 

In-f  est  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  infester,  from  Lat.  infesto 
—  to  attack;  in festus=  hostile.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  trouble  greatly;  to  harass,  to  plague,  to 
annoy,  to  trouble,  to  worry. 

“  The  cares  that  infest  the  day.” 

Longfellow:  The  Day  is  Done. 

2.  To  harass  or  attack  for  purposes  of  depreda¬ 
tion  ;  to  waste,  to  ravage,  to  overrun. 

“ Infest  his  dwelling,  but  forbear  to  slay.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  plunder. 

“An  aSrial  hunter  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.”—  Scott:  The  Chase.  (Note.) 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  habitual. 

“A  cursed  customs  so  grown  and  infested.”— Fuller- 
Church  Hist.,  vi.  310. 

*In-fest,  a.  [Latin  Mt/esfits=hostile.]  Hostile, 
fierce,  deadly,  bitter. 

“With  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest 
Upon  him  ran.”  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  5. 

*In-f  es-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  infestatio,  from  infesto 
=  to  attack.]  The  act  or  state  of  infesting;  moles¬ 
tation,  harassing. 

“The  causeless  infestation  of  our  coast.” — Milton:  On 
the  Articles  of  Peace. 

In-f  est  -er,  s.  [English  infest ;  -er.]  Onewhoor 
that  which  infests. 

*ln-fes-tlve  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fes¬ 
tive  (q.v.).]  Not  festive,  not  mirthful;  cheerless, 
joyless. 

*In-fest-Ive  (2),  adj.  [Infest,  a.]  Annoying, 
hurtful.  ( Chapman :  Homer’s  Iliad,  Yiii.) 

*In-fes-tIv'-I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fes¬ 
tivity  (q.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  festivity  or 
mirth ;  cheerlessness,  mournfulness. 

*In-fest’-u-ous,  *In-fest'-I-ous,  a.  [Latin  in- 
/estus=hostile.]  Mischievous,  hurtful,  harmful. 

“With  this  infestious  skill.” 

Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Eger.on,  Kt. 

In-feud-a'-tion,  *in-feod-a'-tion  (eo  as  u),  s. 

[Lat.  in-— in,  into,  and/ewdwm=a  feud,  a  fee.] 

Eng.  Law : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  an  estate 
or  fee. 

2.  The  act  of  granting  tithes  to  laymen. 

In-flb-fi-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  infibulatus,  pa.  par. 

of  infibulo=to  buckle  together:  m-=in,  into,  and 
fibula=&  clasp,  a  buckle.] 

1.  The  act  of  clasping  or  fastening  together  as 
with  a  clasp  or  buckle. 

2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  clasp,  buckle,  &c., 
to  the  organs  of  generation,  to  prevent  copulation. 

In'-fl-del,  s-  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  infidele  (Fr.  infidble), 
from  Lat.  infidelis={  1)  unfaithful,  faithless,  (2) 
later,  unbelieving  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  in-=not,  andjf?dehs=that  may  be  relied  upon, 
trusty;  fides=  trust,  faith,  reliance,  confidence, 
belief ;  Prov.  infizel,  enfizel ;  Sp.  &  Port,  injiel ;  ltal. 
infedele.] 


bdxl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shqin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-[ion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious. 


this; 

-cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


infidelity 
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infirmative 


A.  As  substantive : 


1.  From,  the  Christian  standpoint :  One  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  includes 
heathens  &c.  It  is  founded  on  2  Cor.  vi.  15  and  1 

Tim.  v.  8.  The  Greek  word  is  apistos=(l)  passive,  “Although  the  life  of  it  be  stretched  with  infinite  of 
not  to  be  trusted,  (2)  active,  not  trusting,  not  believ-  tyme.” — Chaucer:  Boecius ,  bk.  v. 
ing.  Specif.,  one  who  does  not  believe  that  Chris- 


B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  indefinite ;  an  infinite  space  or 
extent ;  infinity. 


tianity  or  any  other  religion  has  been  divinely 
revealed,  though  such  evidence  as  exists  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  laid  before  him.  The  “infidel”  may 
be  a  Deist,  believing  in  a  God  [Deist],  or  an  Atheist, 
denying  or  at  least  seriously  doubting  his  existence ; 
or  an  Agnostic,  considering  that  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
But  in  this  second  sense  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  a 
Brahmanist,  a  Buddhist,  or  a  Polynesian  idolater 
is  not  regarded  as  an  infidel.  He  may  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging  respecting  Christianity,  and 
thus  cannot  have  deliberately  rejected  it. 

“  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  bore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  8. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Mohammedan  or 
other  non-Christian  faiths:  One  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  religion  of  the  person  using  the  term 
“  infidel.” 


2.  The  Supreme  Being;  the  Almighty. 

3.  An  infinite  or  incalculable  number;  infinity. 

“With  infinite  of  pearls  and  finest  gold.” 

Fanshaw.  ( Annandale .) 

4.  The  utmost  range,  bounds,  or  limits;  infinity; 
boundlessness. 

“It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought.” 

Snakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

II.  Math.:  [Infinity,  II.]. 

infinite  decimal,  s. 

Arith. :  A  decimal  which  is  indeterminate,  or 
which  may  be  carried  to  infinity ;  thus,  if  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  a  circle  is  1,  the  circumference  is  3T4159265 
.  .  .  &c.,  to  infinity. 

infinite  quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math.:  [Infinity.] 

infinite  series,  s. 


Math. :  A  series,  the  terms  of  which  go  on  increas- 
B.  As  adj. :  Unbelieving;  advanced  by  infidels;  ing  or  decreasing  without  coming  to  an  end. 


as,  infidel  objections  to  the  Bible. 

In-fl-del  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  in-  (2),  and  fidelity; 
Fr.  infid6lit&;  Prov.  infidelitat;  Sp.  infidelidad; 
Port,  infidelidade,  infieldade;  Ital.  infidelita,  in- 
fedelitd;  Lat.  infidelitas.] 

1.  Of  practice:  Unfaithfulness,  breach  of  trust, 
treachery,  deceit.  Spec.,  unfaithfulness  to  the 
marriage-vow. 

2.  Of  belief : 

*(1)  Want  of  confidence  in  a  person. 

(2)  The  state  or  condition  of  an  infidel ;  disbelief 
in  Christianity. 

*in-field',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  field 
(q.  v.).]  To  inclose  as  a  piece  of  land. 

In-field,  a.  [Infield,  s.] 

1.  Agric.:  A  term  applied  to  arable  land,  which 
receives  manure,  and  according  to  the  old  mode  of 
farming  is  still  kept  under  crop;  the  opposite  to 
outfield  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

2.  Baseball:  The  diamond;  opposed  to  outfield. 

*ln-flle  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (l)t  and  Fn'g.file  (q.  v.).] 
To  place  in  a  file  ;  to  arrange  m  a  file  or  rank. 

*in'-fill-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  F.ng.  filling.] 
That  which  is  used  to  fill  up  a  hole  or  hollow. 
(  Archceol .  xliii.  122.) 

In-fll'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  filter 
(q.  v.).]  To  filter  or  sift  in. 

In-f  Il'-trate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  fil¬ 
trate  (q.  v.).]  To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  a  substance ;  to  filter  in. 

In-fll-tra’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  filtra¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).J 

I„  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infiltrating;  a  filtering  in. 

2.  That  which  infiltrates,  or  enters  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices. 

II.  Technically: 


][  Arithmetic  of  infinites:  A  method  invented  by 
Dr.  Wallis  for  the  summation  of  infinite  series. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  infinite  and  bound¬ 
less,  see  Boundless. 

In'-f  m-lte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infinite ;  - ly .] 

1.  To  an  infinite  degree  or  extent;  without  limits 
or  bounds. 

“  Whatever  is  less  than  infinite,  is  still  infinitely  distant 
from  infinity.” — Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iv.  (Note.) 

2.  To  a  very  great  degree  or  extent ;  immensely ; 
exceedingly. 

“He  knows  their  value  when  he  finds  them,  and  is  infin¬ 
itely  pleased.” — Dryden:  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

In'-fln-Ite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infinite:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  infinite ;  infinity  ;  bound¬ 
lessness  ;  immensity ;  exceeding  greatness  or  ex¬ 
tent. 

“  The  infiniteness  of  the  divine  condescention.” — Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

In-f  In-I-tes  -I-mal,  a.&s.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
infinitus,  on  analogy  of  Eng.  centesimal ;  Fr.  infini¬ 
tesimal;  It&l.infinitesimale;  Sp.  infinitesimal,  from 
Fr.  infinitbsime,  Sp.  infinitisimo,  Ital.  infinitissimo 
= exceedingly  small.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Infinitely,  immeasurably,  or  indefi- 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  endless  quantity. 

2.  Gram. :  The  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb. 

in-fln  -i-tlve-ly,  adv.  [En g.  infinitive;  -ly.] 
Gram. :  After  the  manner  of  an  infinitive  mood. 
In-fln-l'-to,  a.  [Ital.]  Perpetual,  as  an  infinite-, 
canon. 

In-fin ’-T-tfide,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  infinitus= 
infinite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite  ;  infinite¬ 
ness,  infinity. 

“  Thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude." — 
Milton:  Of  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Infinity  ;  infinite  extent ;  immensity. 

“  Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  169. 

3.  An  infinite  or  boundless  number ;  infinity. 

“We  see  all  the  good  sense  of  the  age  cut  out,  and 

minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of  distinctions.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator. 

4.  Infinity  of  time  ;  eternity. 

“  Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  fancy,  as  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude 
are  to  the  understanding.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  412. 

*ln-fln'-l-tu-ple,  a.  [Formed  from  infinite, 
on  analogy  of  centuple,  quadruple,  &c.]  Multiplied 
an  infinite  number  of  times. 

In-fln’-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  infinite,  from  Lat.  infinita- 
tem,  accus.  of  infinitas,  from  infinitus  =  infinite  - 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  infinidad;  Ital.  infinita.] 

•  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite. 

2.  Unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  quality,  de¬ 
gree,  &c. ;  immensity,  boundlessness,  infinitude. 

“There  is  infinity  of  goodness.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  Endless  or  infinite  number  or  quantity  ;  exceed¬ 
ing  multitude. 

II.  Math. :  A  term  employed  in  mathematics  to 
express  a  quantity  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity  of  the  same  kind.  Mathematically  con¬ 
sidered,  infinity  is  always  a  limit  of  a  variable 
quantity,  resulting  from  a  particular  supposition 
made  upon  the  varying  element  which  enters  into 

it.  In  the  fraction  let  a  retain  the  same  value 

X1 

throughout,  while  x  is  arbitrary.  If  x  becomes 
exceedingly  small  with  respect  to  a,  the  value  of 
the  fraction  becomes  exceedingly  great,  and. 


nitely  small;  smaller  or  less  than  any  assignable  finally, when  x  becomes  smaller  than  any  assign 

- able  qUantity  this  value  is  called  infinity,  and;. 

expressed  by  the  symbol  go.  In  arithmetic,  infinity 
is  the  limit  or  last,  term  of  the  series  of  natural, 
numbers.  This  series  is  an  arithmetical  progres¬ 
sion,  with  1  for  a  common  difference,  lt  is  plaint 
that  if  a  term  be  taken  sufficiently  remote,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  greater  than  any  assignable  number, 
or  as  infinite.  In  like  manner,  the  limit  of  the  de¬ 
creasing  series  of  natural  numbers,  0,  —  1  -  —  2,  —  3, 
may  be  regarded  as  minus  infinity;  hence,  the  two 
limits  of  all  numbers,  both  positive  and  negative, 
are  -(-  oo  and  —  co. 


quantity. 

“Vibrations  of  the  small,  and,  asone  may  say,  infinites¬ 
imal  medullary  particles.” — Hartley:  Observations  of  Man, 
pt.  i.,  prop.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  infinitely  or  indefinitely  small 
quantity. 

“Infinites  are  composed  of  finites,  in  no  other  sense, 
than  as  finites  are  composed  of  infinitesimals." — Dr. 
Clarke:  Fourth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  less  or  smaller  than  any  as¬ 
signable  quantity  ;  a  quantity  so  small  as  not  to  be 


In-firm',  a.  [Lat.  infirmus,  from  in,-=not,  and 


comparable  with  any  finite  quantity.  Infinitesi-  .  _ 

mals  are  of  different  orders.  No  quantity  is  great  firmus=i irm,  strong;  Fr.  infirme ;  Ital.  infermo; 
1.  Geol.  &  Petrol. :  The  name  given  to  one  method  or  sma11  except  in  comparison  with  some  other  Sp.  &  Port,  en/ermo.] 
of  fossilization— by  the  infiltration  of  calcareous  or  Quantity.  An  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  first  ,  1.  Not  firm,  strong,  . 
other  matter  into  the  pores  of  an  organic  body. 


_  -  -  —  —  _  _  ,  ...  or  sound;  weak  or  feeble  in 

order  is  one  that  is  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  body  or  health. 

a  finite  quantity,  that  is,  so  small  that  it  maybe  2.  Not  firm  of  purpose  or  will;  weak-minded,  ir- 
contained  in  it  an  infinite  number  of  times.  An  in-  resolute,  wavering,  vacillating, 
finitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order  is  one  3-  Not  firm,  solid,  or  stable;  uncertain,  instable, 

that  is  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  an  infinitely  4.  Not  strong  or  determined ;  weak, 

small  quantity  of  the  first  order.  In  general,  an  “Vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm  - 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  nth  order  is  one  which  is  judgment.”— Burke. 

infinitely  small  with  respect  to  an  infinitely  small  ,  ,  ,  rxi  •  ^  ,  r  ,  . 

quantity  of  the  (n — l)th  order.  When  several  quan-  .  ,  v.iri firmer ,  Horn  Lat.. m/sr mo, 

titles,  either  finite  or  infinitesimal,  are  connected  HPF1  tnfirnvws— weak,  infirm  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mfirmar 
by  the  signs  plus  or  minus,  all  except  those  of  the  ^nfern »cm\J  io  make  infirm  or  weak;  to  weaken, 
lowest  order  may  be  neglected  without  affecting  the  to  enleeDIe- 

value  of  the  expression.  In-flr-mar'-I-an,  s.  [Low  Lat.  infirmarius= a 

In-fln-I-tes'-I-mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infinitesimal ;  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  sick.] 

•ly.]  In  an  infinitesimal  manner  or  degree;  to  an  .  e  monk  or  nun  having  the  charge  of  the  infirmary 
infinitesimal  degree  or  extent ;  in  an  infinitely  small  H1  ,a  rtj  ,/? lo u s  li ou se ;  a  religious  attending  on  the 
quantity,  degree,  or  extent.  sick  ofhis  or  her  order. 

In-fin-I  -tion,  s.  [Lat.]  Boundlessness,  infinity.  In-f  irm'-a-ry,  *en-ferm-e-rye,  *fer-mer-ye, 
In-fln-It-Iv'-al,  a.  [Eng.  infinitiv(e) ;  -al.]  Of  enfermerie  (Fr.  infirmerie ),  from  Low 

orbelongmgto  the  infinitive  mood. 

infinite .  .  ln-fm  -l-tive,  ct.  &  s.#  [Fr.  infinitif ,  from  Latin  Ital.  infermeria .]  An  hospital  or  establishment  in 

“Sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  dark-  infinitivus— unlimited,  indefinite,.  from  infinitus =  which  the  infirm  or  sick,  or  those  suffering  from 
ness.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline ,  ii.  5.  infinite  (q..  v.) ;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  infinitivo* 3  accidents,  are  tended,  lodged,  and  nursed. 

2.  Indefinitely  large  or  numerous;  exceedingly  A.  As  adjective :  f  ‘  / h ®  a ncient  Rome  were  taken  to  the 

great  in  number,  quality,  or  degree.  J-  Ord.  Lang.:  Infinite.  ?e  f ;  D.  361-363,  ob- 

“  A  fellow  of  infinite  jest ."-Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1.  <lram- :  A  te™  applied  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  sick  fet^UD  ^nfi^mluZf^o^  Christians  on  their 

which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  without  tP  innrmaries  tor  a  similar  pnrpose. 

II.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  certain  forms  of  the  limitation  of  person  or  number.  It  was  originally  'anouscathoclrais  and  monasteries  had  infirmaries  - 
canon,  because  they  could  be  played  forever,  inas-  simply  an  abstract  noun,  and  is  still  used  as  a  noun  attacbed  to  them.  [Hospital.] 
much  as  the  ending  leads  to  the  beginning ;  called  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases;  as,  To  hunt  Hn-flrm'-a-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  infir  mat  if .]  "Weaken 

ing,  annulling ;  tending  to  make  void/ ' 


2.  Med. :  The  filtering  of  fluids  into  the  tissues  or 
organs ;  used  spec,  of  the  lardaceous,  waxy,  choles- 
terine  or  albuminous  infiltration  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys ;  called  also  then  “  amyloid  de¬ 
generation.”  It  generally  follows  on  tuberculosis, 
suppuration,  diseases  of  the  bone,  or  syphilis. 

In'-fl-ma  spe  -ci-e§  (ci  as  shl),s.  [Lat.] 

Logic :  The  lowest  species,  containing  only  indi¬ 
viduals. 

In’-f  In-Ite,  *in  fin -it,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  infinitus, 
from  m-=not,  and  /miLis= finished,  finite  ;  Sp.,  Ital. 
&  Port,  infinito;  Fr.  infini.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  N ot  finite ;  having  no  bounds  or  limits  ;  without 
limit ;  unbounded ;  boundless ;  not  limited  or  cir¬ 
cumscribed  ;  applied  to  time,  space,  the  Supreme 
Being  or  His  attributes ;  as,  The  goodness  of  God  is 


also  perpetual  canon. 


is  pleasant. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cani$l,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  os  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


inflection 


infirmatory 
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*In-firm  -3-tor- jf,  *In-fTrm-I-tor-?,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  infirmatorium .J  An  infirmary. 

“The  infirmitory  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with 
various  colored  marbles.”— Evelyn Memoirs,  i.,  Jan.,  1645. 

In-firm  -I-ty,  *in-firm-i-tee,  *in-fyrm-y-te, 
*yn-fyrm-y-tee,  s.  [French  infirmity,  from  Latin 
infirmitatem ,  accus.  of  inflrmitas,  from  infirmus= 
weak,  infirm  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  infermita .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infirm,  weak,  or 
feeble  in  body  or  health ;  feebleness,  weakness,  de¬ 
bility  ;  a  disease  or  malady  of  the  body. 

“Sith  him  he  saw  still  stronger  growe  through  strife, 
And  himselfe  weaker  through  infirmity.'' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  83. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind  or  purpose. 

“Conscious  to  myself  of  my  infirmity." — Bishop  Bull: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

3.  A  weakness,  a  failing,  a  fault,  a  foible. 

“That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  71. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  infirmity  and  debil¬ 
ity ,  see  Debility. 

In-f  Irm'-ly,  adv.  [English  infirm;  -tyj]  In  an 
infirm,  weak,  or  feeble  manner. 

In  firm  -ness,  s.  [English  infirm:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  infirm ;  infirmity,  weak¬ 
ness,  feebleness. 

In  -flX,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infixus ,  pa.  par.  of  infigo:  in- 
=in,  with,  and./igro=to  fix;  Fr.  infixer. 

1.  To  drive  in,  to  set  in,  to  fasten,  to  fix. 

“  With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 

My  panting  side  was  charged.” — Cowper:  Task,  iii.  109. 

2.  To  fix  in,  to  implant,  to  set  in  ;  to  cause  to  re¬ 
main  or  adhere ;  as,  to  infix  good  principles  in  the 
mind. 

In-flame',  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  enfiamber,  from  Lat. 
inflammo  =  to  set  in  a  flame ;  in-  —  in,  into,  and 
fiarnma  =  a  flame;  Fr.  inflammer;  Sp.  inflamar ; 
Ital.  infiammare. J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle  ;  to  cause  to  burn. 

“We  should  have  made  retreate, 

By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  fire  or  flame  to ;  to 
redden ;  to  cause  inflammation  in ;  as,  to  inflame 
the  eyes. 

3.  To  excite ;  to  stir  up ;  to  provoke  or  enkindle 
into  violent  action. 

“It  was  much  easier  to  inflame  animosities  than  to  ap¬ 
pease  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  stir  up ;  to  animate ;  to  make  zealous ;  to 
fill  with  zeal  or  ardor. 

“  But,  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts.” 

Dry  den:  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

5.  To  raise  to  an  unnatural  heat ;  to  render  mor¬ 
bidly  hot  by  exciting  excessive  action  in  the  blood¬ 
vessels  and  tissues. 

“Spirits  of  wine  .  .  .  given  inwardly,  would  quickly 

inflame  the  body.” — Boyle •  Works,  ii.  158. 

6.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  anger,  to  exasperate. 

“  It  will  inflame  you  ;  it  will  make  you  mad.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  exaggerate,  to  magnify  ;  to  aggravate  in  de¬ 
scription. 

“A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  in¬ 
flames  his  crimes.” — Addison.  ( Annandale .) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  inflamed. 

“If  the  vesicuUe  are  opprest,  they  inflame." — Wiseman. 

2.  To  become  angry ;  to  fire  up  with  passion. 

“  When  thou  wilt  inflame 
How  coldly  these  impediments  stand  forth  !” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  268. 

In-flamed',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Inflame.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .  Set  on  fire,  enkindled,  excited, 
aroused,  exasperated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  represented 
as  burning  or  in  flames  ;  flainant. 

In-flam  -er,  s.  [Eng.  inflam (e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  inflames. 

“  Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer ,  and  sets  a  man 
on  persecution.” — Addison:  Spectator ,  No.  185. 

s.  [Fr.  inflammability , 
from  inflammable ;  Sp.  inflamabilidad  ,*  Ital.  in- 
fiammabilita .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inflammable  ;  susceptibility  of  taking  fire. 

“Whether  or  no  inflammability  doth  strictly  in  all 
mixt  bodies  require  a  distinct  sulphureous  ingredient.” — 
Hoyle:  Works,  i.  367. 

1  In-flam  -ma-ble,  *in-flam-a-ble,  a.  [Fr..from 
Lat.  inflammo=to  set  on  fire,  to  inflame  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
inflamable ;  Ital.  infiammabile.)  Capable  or  easily 
usceptible  of  being  set  on  fire  j  easily  enkindled. 


inflammable-air,  s.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
hydrogen,  on  account  of  its  inflammability. 

* \  Heavy  inflammable  air:  Light  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

In-flam'-ma-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inflammable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflammable ; 
inflammability. 

In-  flam'-ma-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  infiammabile) ;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  inflammable  manner. 

In-flam-ma '-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflamma- 
tionem,  accus.  of  inflammatio,  from  inflammatus, 
pa.  par.  of  inflammo=to  set  on  fire,  to  inflame 
(q.  v.);  Sp .inflamacion;  Ital.  infiarnmazione.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire  or  in 
flames. 

2.  The  state  of  being  set  on  fire  or  in  flames. 

“  The  inflammation  of  fat  and  viscous  vapors  doth  pres¬ 
ently  vanish.”— Wilkins:  Datdalus. 

*3.  Heat,  ardor,  or  fervor  of  mind ;  animosity, 
violent  excitement,  turbulence. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  system,  characterized  by  heat,  redness, 
and  pain,  owing  to  a  stoppage  of  function  in  the 
microscopic  elements  of  the  involved  tissues,  or  to 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  blood,  and  exuda¬ 
tion  of  liquor  sanguinis,  with  permeation  of  white 
blood  corpuscles,  without  rupture  of  the  vessels, 
into  the  contiguous  parts,  or  to  altered  nutrition  of 
the  tissue,  so  that  inflammation  is  an  extremely 
complex  process  with  excessive  exudation,  termi¬ 
nating  favorably  in  resolution,  when  the  abnormal 
process  ceases  and  recovery  ensues,  or  going  on  to 
various  degrees  of  ulceration  and  suppuration,  in¬ 
duration,  and  mortification.  The  varieties  are — 
parenchymatous,  exudatory  or  secretory,  plastic, 
rheumatic,  gouty,  gonorrhoeal,  and  others  not  so 
strictly  defined. 

In-flam'-m^-tive,  a.  [Lat.  inflammat(us) ;  pa. 
par.  of  inflammo— to  inflame  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
- ive .]  Inflammatory. 

In-flam  -ma-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  inflammatoire ;  Sp. 
inflamatorio ;  Ital.  infiammatorio.\ 

1.  Tending  to  inflame  or  to  cause  inflammation  or 
heat. 

2.  Accompanied  with  great  heat  or  inflammation. 

“  The  spicy  warm  carminative  things,  which  are  given 

in  a  colic  from  a  phlegmatic  or  cold  cause,  are  poison¬ 
ous  in  an  inflammatory  one.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

If  There  are  various  inflammatory  diseases ;  as, 
inflammatory  dropsy,  inflammatory  fever,  inflam¬ 
matory  softening  of  the  brain,  inflammatory  sore- 
throat. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  cause  excitement,  anger, 
tumult,  or  heat  of  mind. 

“Far  from  anything  inflammatory,  I  never  heard  a 
more  languid  debate  in  this  house.” — Burke:  On  American 
Taxation. 

In-flat-3-ble,  a.  [Eng.  inflat(e)  ;  -able.\  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  inflated,  or  of  being  unnaturally  or 
unduly  expanded. 

In-flate',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enfier;  Sp.  infiar;  Ital.  en- 
fiare .]  [Inflate,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fill  out,  swell,  or  distend  with  air  or  wind. 

“Also  they  [fylberdes  and  basyll  nuttes]  do  inflate  the 

stomak,  and  cause  head  ache.” — Sir  T.  Elyoti  Castel  of 
Helth,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  puff  out,  to  swell,  to  distend. 

“Passion’s  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise, 

Inflate  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes.” 

Scott:  Essay ,  On  Painting . 

3.  To  puff  up ;  to  elate ;  as,  to  inflate  a  person 
with  pride. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.:  To  expand  or  enlarge  unnaturally  or 
unduly  ;  as,  to  inflate  the  currency. 

2.  Stock  Exch. :  To  raise  or  force  above  the  real  or 
true  value ;  as,  to  inflate  prices. 

*in-flate\  a.  [Lat.  inflatus ,  pa.  par.  of  inflo:  in- 
=  in,  into,  and,/?o=to  blow.] 

1.  Blown  in. 

“Winde  inflate  in  other  mennes  eares.’ 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

2.  Inflated. 

In-flat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Inflate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Puffed  up  or  distended  with  air  or  wind. 

2.  Tumid  ;  puffed  up  ;  bombastic ;  turgid. 

“The  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Bladdery  (q.  v.). 

2.  Comm.:  Enlarged  or  extended  unnaturally  ot 
unduly. 

3.  Stock  Exch. :  Baised  or  forced  above  the  true 
value ;  as,  inflated  prices. 

In-flat’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inflate,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par-  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  tL. 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Inflation  (q.  v.). 

In-flat  -In g-ly,  adv.  [Eng. inflating;  -ly.]  In 
manner  tending  to  inflate. 

In-fla’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflationem,  accus. 
of  inflatio,  from  inflatus,  pa.  par.  of  inflo;  Sp. 
inflacion.) 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  inflating  or  distending 
with  air  or  wind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended ;  dis¬ 
tention. 


“In  case  of  ventosities  and  inflations .” — P.  Holland 
Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  The  act  of  puffing  up  or  elating,  as  with  pride, 
conceit,  &c. 

4.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up  or  elated. 

5.  An  unnatural  or  undue  enlargement  or  expan¬ 
sion,  as  the  inflation  of  trade. 

6.  The  act  of  raising  or  forcing  above  the  true  or 
real  value  ;  as,  the  inflation  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 

7.  Inflated,  turgid,  or  bombastic  speech,  language, 
or  style ;  bombast,  fustian. 

“  Exact  yet  free,  without  inflation  bold, 

To  dignify  that  theme.” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  ii. 

In-fla-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  inflation;  - ist. ]  One 
who  inflates  ;  one  who  causes  an  unnatural  or  undue 
expansion;  one  who  raises  stocks  or  scrip  above 
their  real  value;  specif.,  in  the  United  States,  one 
who  favors  an  increased  issue  of  paper  money. 

In-fla'-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  blowing  in;  hence,  in¬ 
spiration. 

In-flect',  v.  t.  TLat.  inflecto= to  bow,  to  curve,  to 
bend:  in-—  in,  and  flecto—  to  bend;  Ital.  inflet tere; 
Fr.  fnflechir.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


*1.  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  bow. 

“Not  to  lie  directly  or  at  length,  but  somewhat  in¬ 
flected. ” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  bend  or  turn  from  a  straight  or  direct 
course ;  to  deflect. 

“Why  do  they  never  once  their  course  inflect .” 

Blackmore, 

*3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 

II.  Gram. :  To  vary,  as  a  noun  or  verb,  in  its 
terminations  ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun,  or  adjective,  or 
pronoun  ;  to  conjugate,  as  a  verb. 

m-flect'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Inflect,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bent,  curved,  bowed  :  turned  froi* 
a  direct  line  or  course;  deflected;  varied  in  it 
terminations. 

2.  Bot.  :  The 
same  aslNFLEXED 
(q.  v.). 

inflected-arch, 

subst. 

1.  A  reversed  or 
inverted  arch. 

2.  An  arch,  the 
curve  of  whose 
flanks  is  reversed 
near  the  crown,  so 
as  to  terminate  in 
an  acute  angle. 

In -flee' -tion, 

♦in  flexion  (flex- 
i o  n  as  fl e  k  - 
shun),  s.  [Lat. 
inflexio,  from  in- 
flexus,  pa.  par.  of 
inflecto ;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
inflexion .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  curving,  or  turning  from  a 
direct  line  or  course  ;  deflection. 

There  is  required  a  small  inflexion  of  the  body.” — 
Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  §  22. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  deflected. 

3.  Modulation  of  the  voice;  change  of  tone  or 
pitch  in  speaking  or  singing. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  The  variation  of  the  terminations  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  in  declension,  and 
of  verbs  in  conjugation. 

“The  numerous  inflexions  of  those  languages.”- 
Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  g  2. 

2.  Optics:  The  same  as  Diffraction  (q.  v.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  S°>  &em>  tllin>  this, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  l 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 


inflectional 


inform 
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IT  Point  of  inflection: 

Georn.:  The  point  at  which  a  curve  ceases  to  be 
concave  and  becomes  convex,  or  the  reverse,  with 
respect  to  a  straight  line  not  passing  through  the 
point. 

In-flec  -tion-9.1,  In-flexion-3,1  (flexion  as  flek- 
Shun),  a.  [Eng.  inflection,  inflexion;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  having  inflections. 

“To  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  lower  stages  of  hu¬ 
man  speech,  the  agglutinative  and  radical,  the  same  tests 
which  have  proved  successful  in  the  inflectional.” — Max 
miller:  Science  of  Language  (1871),  ii.  24. 

In-flec -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  inflect;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  bend  or  deflect ;  deflecting. 
“Although  this  inflective  quality  of  the  air  be  a  great 

Incumbrance.” — Hook-  Lecture  of  Navigation,  p.  446. 

2.  Inflectional. 

“Languages  isolating,  agglutinative  and inflective." — 
Whitney:  Life  and  Groivth  of  Language,  ch.  xiii. 

♦In-flesh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  flesh 
(q.  v.).]  To  clothe  or  invest  with  flesh  ;  to  incarnate. 
“The  Deity  inflesht,  and  man’s  flesh  deified.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 

In-flex',  v.  t.  [Lat.  inflexus,  pa.  par.  of  inflecto= 
to  bend,  to  inflict  (q.  v.).]  To  curve,  to  bend,  to 
inflect. 

“  Suffice  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 
Inflext.”  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

In-flexed  ,  ♦In-flext',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Inflex.] 

♦A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bent,  curved ;  turned  out  of  the 
direct  line. 

“There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  in  flex'  d.” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  ii. 

2.  Bot.:  Bent  inward.  An  indexed  calyx,  corolla, 
or  stamen,  is  bent  inward  toward  the  center  of  the 
flower.  Inflexed  leaves  are  bent  inward  at  the  tip 
so  as  to  point  toward  the  stem.  Called  also  in¬ 
flected  (q.  v.). 

In-flex-I-bll’-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inflexibility.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible;  inca¬ 
pability  of  being  bent  or  curved ;  unyielding  stiff¬ 
ness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  inflexible  or  firm  of  will ; 
inexorable  pertinacity ;  obstinacy  ;  firmness  of  will 
or  purpose. 

“That  grave  inflexibility  of  soul.” 

Churchill:  Gotham,  iii. 

In-flex  -I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflexibilis :  in- 
=not,  and  yjexi6i(is=flexible  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  inflexible; 
Ital.  inflessibile .] 

*1.  Incapable  of  being  bent  or  curved. 

“  Of  this  thing  is  the  king’s  scepter  a  very  apt  signe  and 
token  in  that  it  is  ferine  and  inflexible." — Joye:  Expos,  of 
Daniel,  vi. 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  prayers  or  entreaties ; 
firm  of  will  or  purpose  ;  incapable  of  being  turned 
from  one’s  purpose  ;  inexorable. 

“  ‘  Tell  His  Lordship,’  said  the  inflexible  priest,  ‘to  mind 
his  own  business.’  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Characterized  by  inflexibility ;  firm,  obstinate. 
“No  class  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever  adhered 

to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  pertinacity.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-flex -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inflexible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible;  inflexi¬ 
bility. 

In-flex -I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inflexible)  ;  -ly.\  In 
an  inflexible  manner;  firmly;  without  bending  or 
yielding;  inexorably. 

“All  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  J acobite  in¬ 
terest.”— Burnet.-  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1706). 

In-flexion  (flexion  as  flek  -shun),  s.  [Inflec¬ 
tion.] 

In-flexion-9.1  (flexion  as  flek'-shun),  a.  [In¬ 
flectional.] 

In-flex  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  flexive.] 
Inflexible. 

“  The  burthen  undergone 
Of  foes  inflexive.”  Chapman:  Ode  to  Mars. 

♦In-flex  -fire,  s.  [Pref.  in- (1),  and  Eng.  flexure 
(q.  v.) .]  A  bend,  a  curve,  a  bow. 

“  The  opening  and  shutting  of  bindweeds,  performed 
by  five  inflexures.” — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

In-fllct',  v.  t.  [Lat .inflictus,  pa.  par.  of  infligo, 
from  in-=in,  upon,  and  fligo=  to  strike ;  Fr.  infliger; 
Sp.  &  Port,  infligir;  Ital.  infliggere .] 

1.  To  put  in  act  or  force  upon  ;  to  impose  upon  as 
a  penalty  or  punishment ;  to  cause  to  feel  or  experi¬ 
ence  ;  to  throw,  to  cast. 

“I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

Will  make  him  say  I  mov’d  him  to  those  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

2.  To  afflict,  to  harass. 

“  Inflict  our  province.” — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  1. 


In-flic  -ter,  s.  [English  inflict;  -er.]  One  who 
inflicts. 

“  God  is  the  sole  and  immediate  inflicter  of  such 
strokes.”— South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

In-flic  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inflictio,  from  inflictus,  pa. 
par.  of  infligo=to  inflict  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  infliction;  Sp. 
infliccion;  Ital.  inflizione.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflicting  or  imposing ;  as,  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  punishment  or  a  penalty. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted ;  a  punishment  or  pen¬ 
alty  inflicted  or  imposed.  Colloq.,  a  trouble  or  an¬ 
noyance. 

In-fllC'-tlve,  adj.  [Fr.  inflictif,  from  Lat.  in¬ 
flictus,  pa.  par.  of  infligo— to  inflict  (q.  v.).]  Tend¬ 
ing  or  having  the  power  to  inflict ;  inflicting. 

“  Even  from  the  steel’s  inflictive  sting.” 

Whitehead:  Ode  on  Her  Majesty’s  Birthday. 

In-flo-res'-§en<)e,  s.  [Lat.  inflorescens,  pr.  par. 
of  infloresco=to  begin  to  blossom.] 

Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a  branch 
or  stem.  It  may  be  axillary  or  terminal.  In  the 
former  case  the  branch  can  grow  indefinitely,  pro¬ 
ducing  new  flowers  on  the  axils,  hence  this  is  called 
an  indefinite  inflorescence  ;  in  the  latter  the  termi¬ 
nal  flower  stops  the  further  development  of  the 
branch,  hence  this  kind  of  inflorescence  is  called 
definite.  Inflorescence  may  be  centripetal  (q.  v.)  or 
centrifugal  (q.  v.).  Different  kinds  of  inflorescence 
are  (1)  the  spike,  (2)  the  raceme,  (3)  the  corymb,  (4) 
the  umbel,  (5)  the  panicle,  (6)  the  thyrsus,  (7)  the 
compound  corymb  and  compound  umbel,  (8)  the 
cyme.  No.  (1)  is  subdivided  into — (a)  the  spike 
proper,  (6)  the  ament  or  catkin,  (c)  the  spadix,  (d) 
the  spikelet,  (e)  the  cone,  (/)  thecapitulum,  and  (g) 
the  coenanthium.  Inflorescence  is  called  also  An- 
thotaxis.  (See  all  these  terms.) 

In-flow  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.  v.).]  To  flow  in. 

“Dry  up  the  inflowed  humor.” — Wiseman:  Chirurgical 
Treatises,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

♦In -flow,  s.  [Inflow,  u.]  The  act  of  flowing  in 
or  into  ;•  that  which  flows  in ;  an  influx. 

In'-flff-on§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  influentia= 
a  flowing  in,  an  inundation ;  influens,  pr.  par.  of 
influo=to  flow  in  :  in-= in,  and/?wo=to  flow;  Sp.  & 
Port,  influencia;  Ital.  influenzia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Originally  used  in  an  astrological  sense;  a 
power  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  operate  upon  the  affairs  of  men. 

“Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  influence.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  376. 

2.  A  flowing  in,  into,  or  upon  ;  influx. 

3.  Agency  or  power  serving  or  tending  to  affect, 
modify,  or  sway  in  some  manner ;  ability  or  power 
to  produce  some  effect ;  power  of  directing  or  modi¬ 
fying;  ascendant  power. 

“Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  153. 

4.  Authority  or  power  derived  from  superiority  of 
position,  rank,  talents,  &c. ;  acknowledged  ascend¬ 
ency  ;  power  to  influence  or  move  others  according 
to  one’s  own  will  or  wishes. 

“  The  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  influence.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Power ;  effects  of  indulgence. 

II.  Elect.  <&  Magn.:  The  same  as  Induction 
(q.  v.). 

If  For  the  difference  between  influence  and  credit, 
see  Credit. 

♦influence-rich,  a.  Rich  in  influence;  having 
great  influence  or  power.  {Tennyson :  In  Memo- 
riam,  lxxix.  14.) 

In'-flfi-en$e,  v.  t.  [Influence,  s.]  To  exercise 
influence  upon ;  to  act  upon  with  directive  or  im¬ 
pulsive  power ;  to  modify  to  any  end  or  purpose  ;  to 
bias ;  to  sway. 

in'-flfi-en-§er,  s.  [Eng.  influenc{e ) ;  -er.J  One 
who  or  that  which  influences. 

In'-flff-en-§Ive,  a.  [English  influenc[e ) ;  -ive. J 
Tending  to  influence ;  influential. 

♦In'-flff-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  influens,  pr.  par.  of 
influo— to  flow  in :  in-— in,  and  fluo=to  flow  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Flowing  in. 

“Where  Thames  with  influent  tide 
My  native  city  laves.” 

Cowper:  Chas.  Deodati.  (Trans.) 

2.  Exerting  or  having  influence  ;  influential. 

“  It  is  more  operative  and  influent  upon  others,  than 
any  other  vertue.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr. 
ii.,  §  2. 

B.  Assubst.:  Influence. 

“  O  fortune,  executrice  of  wierdes 
O  influents  of  these  heuens  hie.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii. 


in-flti-en  -ti^l  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  influens  (genit. 
influentis) Eng.  adj.  su£F.  -iaZ.J  Possessing  or  ex¬ 
erting  influence  by  invisible  operation,  either  as 
physical  causes  on  bodies,  or  as  moral  causes  on 
the  mind;  possessing  power  or  influence,  as  from 
superiority  of  position,  rank,  intellect,  wealth,  &c. 
“Thy  influential  vigour  reinspires 
This  feeble  frame.” 

Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  111. 

In-flfi-en'-ti3.1-l^  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  influen¬ 
tial;  -ly.]  In  an  influential  manner;  so  as  to  in¬ 
fluence. 

“Embrace  not  the  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that 
which  looks  most  luciferously  and  influentially  unto  good¬ 
ness.” — Browne:  Christian  Morals. 

In-flff-en  -z?,,  s.  [Ital. = influence.]  (See  def.) 
Path.:  A  specific  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  contagious, 
and  often  epidemic,  attended  with  early  involve¬ 
ment  of  chill,  lassitude,  and  prostration  to  a 
marked  degree,  intense  frontal  headache,  giddi¬ 
ness,  and  acrid  discharge  from  the  nose,  with 
sleepless  nights,  and  sometimes  delirium.  Persist¬ 
ent  cough,  worst  at  nights,  expectoration,  remittent 
feverishness,  with  nocturnal  exacerbations,  lasting 
from  four  to  eight  days,  sometimes  complicated 
with  bronchitis  or  even  pneumonia.  Everything 
tending  to  depress  the  spirits  must  be  avoided. 
This  specific  disease-poison  in  some  epidemics  is 
said  to  be  as  fatal  as  cholera,  and  has  been  occa¬ 
sionally  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

In  -flux,  s.  [Lat.  influxus—a  flowing  in,  from 
influo=to  flow  in ;  Sp.  influxo ;  Ital.  influsso.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  or  into  anything. 

“Either  of  these,  if  timely  applied,  will  resist  the 
influx." — Wiseman :  Chirurg.  Treatises,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Infusion,  intromission. 

“  The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to  this 
everlasting  life.”— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

3.  A  coming  in  ;  an  introduction  or  importation  in 
abundance ;  that  which  flows  in. 

“A  sudden  and  unexampled  influx  of  riches.” — Johnson 
Falkland  Islands. 

4.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream  flows  or 
runs  into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 

*5.  Influence,  power,  authority,  weight. 

“  These  two  do  not  so  much  concern  sea-fish,  yet  they 
have  a  great  influx  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.” — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

♦In-fluxion  (fluxion  as  fluk  -shun),  s.  [Latin 

influxio,  from  influxus,  pa.  par.  of  influo;  French 
influxion.]  A  flowing  in  or  into ;  infusion,  intro¬ 
mission. 

“The  state  which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine  in¬ 
fluxion”— Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

♦In-fluxious  (fluxious  as  fluk’-shyus),  a.  [Eng. 

influx;  -ious.]  Influential. 

“  The  moon  hath  an  influxious  power  to  make  impres¬ 
sions  upon  their  humors.” — Howel:  English  Tears. 

♦In-flux -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  influx;  -ive.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  flow  in ;  influential. 

“He  is  the  influxive  head  who  governs  the  whole  body.” 
— Holdsworth:  Inauguration  Sermon  (1624),  p.  9. 

♦In  -flux-y,  s.  [Eng.  influx ;  -y.  An  influx,  an 
influence. 

“Not  by  forms  or  celestial  influxies.”  —  Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  997. 

In-fold',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng  .fold  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  wrap  up,  to  inwrap,  to  inclose. 

“  Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  38. 

2.  To  clasp  in  the  arms ;  to  embrace. 

“  Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*3.  To  shut  up,  to  confine. 

“  Then  Troians  in  their  walls 
Had  beene  infolded  like  meeke  lambs.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 
*4.  To  involve,  to  surround. 

“These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  451. 
In-f  Old'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  infold;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  infolding ;  the  state  of  being  infolded. 

♦In-f  6-H-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-=in,  on,  and  folium 
—a  leaf.]  To  cover  or  overspread  with  leaves. 

“  Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infoliate  and  clasp  about 
him  with  embracements.” — Howel. 

In-form’,  *in-forme,  y.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  informer,  from 
Lat.  informo,  from  in-=in,  into,  and/wma=a  form, 
a  shape;  Sp.  &  Port,  informar;  Ital.  informare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to. 

“She  gilded  us,  but  you  are  gold;  and  she 
Informed  us.” 

Donne:  To  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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In-for  -ma'  tion,  *in-for  ma  ci  on,  s.  [Fr.  in-  *In-for-tun-I-ty,  *in-for  tun-i-tie,  s.  [English 

formation,  from  Lat.  informationem,  acc.  of  in-  infortunfe ) ;  -ity. ]  Misfortune. 
formatio,  from  informatus,  pa.  par.  of  informo= to  “Other  there  be  that  ascribe  his  infortunitie,  only  to 
give  form  or  shape  to,  to  inform  ;  Sp.  informacion’,  the  stroke  and  punishment  of  G o d .  ” — Hall:  Edward  IV. 
Ital.  informazione. ]  (an.  9.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  In-fos  -sous,  adj.  [Latin  infossus,  pa.  par.  of 

1.  The  act  of  informing  or  communicating  knowl-  infodio= to  dig  in  or  up,  to  bury  in  the  earth  :  in-— 


inform 

2.  To  animate;  to  actuate  with  vital  powers;  to 
give  life  or  vitality  to ;  to  imbue  with  vitality. 

“Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  thewhole.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  47. 

3.  To  communicate  knowledge  to ;  to  instruct,  to 
tell ;  to  give  information  or  intelligence  of ;  to 
acquaint.  (Formerly  followed  by  with,  now  by  of 
when  governing  a  secondary  object.) 

“For  he  would  learne  their  busines  secretly, 

And  then  informe  his  master  hastily.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale,  880. 

4.  To  communicate,  to  tell,  to  make  known. 

5.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to,  by 
way  of  accusation. 

“Tertullus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.” — Acts 
xxiv.  1. 

6.  To  point  out  the  way  to;  to  guide,  to  lead. 

( Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  335.) 

B.  Reflexive:  To  teach,  to  instruct;  to  make  ac¬ 
quainted. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  take  form  or  shape ;  to  become  visible. 

“It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  information  or  intelligence. 

IT  To  'inform  against :  To  communicate  facts  by 
way  of  accusation ;  to  lay  an  information  against. 

If  To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  address  or 
otherwise ;  to  acquaint  and  apprize  are  immediate 
and  personal  communications.  One  informs  the 
government  or  any  public  body,  or  one  informs 
one’s  friends ;  one  acquaints  or  apprizes  only  one’s 
friends  or  particular  individuals.  To  inform  is  the 
act  of  persons  in  all  conditions ;  to  instruct  and 
teach  are  the  acts  of  superiors,  either  on  one 
ground  or  another:  one  informs  by  virtue  of  an 
accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  knowledge ; 
one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or 
superior  station ;  one  teaches  by  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge  rather  than  of  station.  (Or abb :  Eng. 

Synon.) 

♦In  form1,  *in-forme,  a.  [Lat.  informis,  from 
in-= not,  and  forma= form,  shape;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital. 
informe.']  Without  regular  form  or  shape;  shape¬ 
less. 

“And  the  whole  prospect  so  informe  and  rude.” 

Cotton:  Wonders  of  the  Peake  (1681). 

In-form -3.1,  *In-form -all,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  formal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  formal ;  not  in  the  regular  or  usual  form ; 
not  according  to  custom  or  precedent;  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  official,  conventional,  or  customary 
forms. 

“A  charge  in  writing,  which,  though  informal  and  ir¬ 
regular,  may  be  reduced  to  four  articles.” — Burke:  Charge 
against  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Not  formal;  free  from  ceremony  or  form  ;  easy; 
as,  an  informal  visit. 

3.  Deranged  ;  out  of  one’s  senses. 

“These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more  but  instru¬ 
ments  of  some  more  mightier  member.” — Shakesp.:  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

In-for-mal  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
mality  (q_.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  informal ;  want  of 
attention  to  regular  form  or  custom. 

2.  Anything  informal  or  not  according  to  regular 
form  or  custom. 

“  Whatever  informalities  or  nullities  were  pretended  to 
be  in  the  bulls  or  breves.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation 
fan.  1531). 

In-form'-al-ly,  a.  [En g.  informal; -ly.]  In  an 
informal  manner;  not  formally. 

In-fijrm  -ant,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  informans,  pr. 
par.  of  informo.)  . 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life,  or 
vitality. 

“  The  matter  can  be  actuated  at  once  but  by  a  single 
informant:  and  space  is  replenisht  by  one  corporal  inex-  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 
istence.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvi.  *In-fOrm  -OUS,  a.  [Lat  .informis.]  [INFOEM,  a.] 

2.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  information  or  Without  regular  shape  or  form  ;  shapeless, 
intelligence.  <<A  ru(je  anq  informous  lump  of  flesh.”— Browne:  Vulgar 

*3.  One  who  informs  against  or  accuses  another ;  Errors>  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 
an  informer. 

“It  was  the  last  evidence .of  the  kind.  The  informant  ~~  ~  {  '  iw_=not  and  fortunatus= fortunate 

was  hanged  ."-Burke:  On  the  Affairs  of  India.  (Ty.)?'ltllMnfortunato ;  Sp.infortunado.]  Unfor- 

1F  The  informant  is  ho  who  informs  for  the  bene-  ^  at'e’.  unlucky.  ( Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4,722.) 

of  othersf’The’iM/OTWiaM^Isthanked’forhi'fcivUity  -In-for -W-ns.e-lJ [Enn.^orfWo;  -W 
in  making  the  communication  ;  the  informer  under-  Unfortunately ;  unluckily- 
goes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  is  thanked  by  no  -  J-J’- 

one,  not  even  by  those  who  employ  him.  (Crabb: 

Eng.  Synon.) 

In  for  -ma  pau'-per-ls,  phr.  [Lat.=as  a  poor 

man.]  _ _  ,  „  ., 

Eng.  Law:  When  a  person  has  just  cause  of  suit, 
but  is  too  poor  to  support  the  charges  of  an  action, 
he  is  allowed,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth 
$25,  besides  his  wearing  apparel  and  the  matter  in¬ 
volved  in  the  action,  tosu  ein  forma  pauperis— i.e., 
without  paying  fees  of  court,  counsel,  or  solicitor. 
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edge  or  intelligence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  informed,  or  acquainted 
with  matters. 

3.  That  which  is  communicated  by  word  or  writ¬ 
ing  ;  news,  intelligence,  notice,  advice. 

“Information  having  been  given  me  about  two  or  three 
months  since.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Let.  to  Col.  Sidney,  April 
29,  1667. 

4.  Knowledge  acquired  from  reading  or  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  from  the  use  of  the  senses  and  intellectual 
powers  ;  as,  He  is  a  man  of  great  information. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Generally  in  criminal  law,  an  information  is  a 
substitute  for  an  ordinary  indictment  filed  by  the 
State’s  Attorney  or  United  States  District  Attorney 
in  certain  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

2.  A  written  statement  or  declaration  made  usu¬ 
ally  on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  a  summons  or  warrant  against  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime,  or  an  offense  punishable 
summarily. 

In-form '-{i-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  informatif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
informativo .]  Having  power  to  animate  or  give 
vitality. 

“  Many  put  out  their  force  informative.” 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  c.  2. 

♦In-form  -a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  informator— an  in¬ 
structor;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.]  Full  of  information; 
affording  knowledge  or  information  ;  instructive. 

♦In-formed',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  formed 
(q.  v.).]  Not  formed  or  arranged ;  ill-formed,  shape¬ 
less. 

“Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  find, 
Informed  in  the  mud.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q. ,  III.  vi.  8. 

informed-stars,  s.  pi.  [Unfoemed-staes.] 

in-form -er,  s.  [Eng.  inform;  - er .] 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life,  or 
vitality. 

“Nature!  informer  of  the  poet’s  art.” 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Sophonisba. 


in.  into,  and  fodio=  to  dig.] 

Botany:  So  sunk  in  any  surface  as  to  produce  a 
channel ;  used  of  veins  in  some  leaves,  &c. 

♦in- found  ,  ♦In-fund',  v.  t.  [Lat.  inf  undo,  from 
in-= in,  into,  and  fundo= to  pour.]  To  pour  in,  to 
infuse. 

“But  I  say  God  is  hable  in  such  wyse  to  inspire  and 
infounde  the  faythe.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  682. 

In-frg,-,  pref.  [Lat. = within,  below.]  (Etym.) 

infra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  branch  or  other  process):  Situated  01 
proceeding  from  below  the  axil, 
infra-costal,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  ribs, 
infra-maxillary,  a. 

Anat.:  Beneath  the  j aws ;  as, the  infra-maxillary 
nerve. 

infra-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  as,  the  infra 
orbital  fissure,  the  infra-orbital  canal,  the  infra: 
orbital  plexus,  &c. 

infra-scapular,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  scapula  of  the  pectoral  arch, 
infra-spinate,  infra-spinous,  a. 

Anat. :  Below  the  spine. 

Infra-spinate  fossa,  Infra-spinous  fossa : 

Anat. :  A  small  fossa  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  scapula. 

Infra-spinate  muscle : 

Anat.:  A  muscle  of  a  triangular  form  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  It 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  spine, 
infra-spinous,  a.  [Infea-spinate.] 
infra-territorial,  a.  Within  the  territory 
infra-trochlear,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  issuing 
from  the  forepart  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 


♦In-fract  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  infractus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
2.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  information  or  /riraw— to  infringe  (q.  v.).] 
intelligence ;  an  informant.  ’  ‘ 


3.  One  who  gives  information  against  another; 
one  who  lays  an  information  or  gives  evidence 
against  any  person  who  offends  against  the  law  or 
any  penal  statute.  He  is  often  called  a  “  common 
informer.”  His  motive  generally  is  to  obtain  part 


'  “  Falling  fast,  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 

With  wild  infracted  course.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  604. 

2.  To  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

♦In-fract  ,  a.  [Latin  in-  =  not,  and  fractus  = 


of  the  pecuniary  fine  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  broken;  pa.  par.  of  frango=to  break.]  Unbroken; 


person  against  whom  he  lays  an  information. 

“  The  King,  as  might  have  been  expected,  coldly  refused 
to  turn  informer.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

4.  One  who  gives  information  to  the  authorities 
in  order  to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  own  misdeeds ; 
one  who  turns  state’s  evidence. 

“  No  one  would  accept  the  evidence  of  informers  unless 
it  was  corroborated.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  informer  and  in¬ 
formant,  see  Infoemant. 

♦In-for'-mld-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  informidabilis, 
from  in-= not,  and  formidabilis- formidable  (q.  v.) ; 


Fr.  informidable.]  Not  formidable  ;  not  to  be  feared  Hist.  Eng.,  ch^xvi. 
or  dreaded.  (Milton:  P.L.,  ix.  486.) 

♦In-form’-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  informitas,  from  informis 
=shapeless :  m-=not,  and/ornta=form,  shape ;  Ital. 
inform it i'i  ,*  Sp.  informidad.]  Want  of  shape  or 
form ;  shapelessness. 

“If  we  affirm  a  total  informity,  it  cannot  admit  so  for¬ 
ward  a  term  as  an  abortment.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 


sound ;  whole ;  unharmed. 

“  To  guard  their  weaknesses  and  preserve  their  wiues 
contents  infract.” — Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix. 

♦In-fract  -I-ble,  a.  [Latin  infractus,  pa.  par.  of 
infringo= to  break,  to  infringe,  and  English  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  broken. 

In-frac-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infractionem, 
accus.  of  infraction  a  breaking,  from  infractus,  pa. 
par.  of  inf fingo=  to  break,  to  infringe:  Sp.  infrac- 
cion ;  Ital.  infrazione .]  The  act  of  breaking  or 
violating ;  violation  ;  infringement. 

“To  prevent  the  infraction  of  that  law.” — Macaulay: 


In-frac  -tor,  s.  [French  infracteur.]  One  who 
breaks,  violates,  or  infringes. 

“Who  shall  be  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjured  infractors  of 
them.” — Lord  Herbert:  Henry  VIII.,  p.  363. 

In-frac'-tous,  a.  [Latin  in-  =  in,  and  fractus= 
broken.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Inflexed  (q.  v.). 
lu'-fra  dig.,  phr.  [Latin,  for  infra  dignitatem .] 
Below  or  unworthy  of  one’s  dignity,  character,  or 
position. 

In-fra -grant,  a.  [Prefix  m-  (2),  and  Eng.  /ra- 
♦In-for-tu-n^te,  *in-for-tU-nat,  a.  [Lat.  inf  or-  grant  (q.  v.) .]  Not  fragrant;  inodorous. 

In-fr^-lap-sar'-I-gm,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  infra,  here= 
later  than,  afterward,  and  lapsus= a  slipping,  a  fall ; 
Eng.  suff.  -arian;  Fr.  infralapsaire.] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

.  .  .  .  .  . _ „in,  A.  Assubst.  (pi.):  Less  rigid  Calvinists  who  held 

“The  gentleman  was  infortunately  incumbered  with  ^at God  having  permitted,  but  not  foreordained, 
wants.”— Hackluyt:  I  oyages,  111.  «»■  the  fall,  then  decreed  the  salvation  of  the  elect  by 

♦In- for -tune,  s.  [Fr.]  Misfortune.  means  of  a  Redeemer.  He  was  thus  not  in  any  way 

“On  man  that  cleued  to  a  mast,  and  cam  to  the  londe,  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 

and  told  the  infortune.”— Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  439.  world ;  what  He  did  was  to  provide  the  remedy, 

mote  )  The  Infralapsarians  were  opposed  by  the  Supralap- 

♦In-for  -tuned  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  for-  sarians  (q.  v.).  The  question  was  debated  chiefly 
fun(e)7  ej  Unlucky ;  unfortunate.  m  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

“I  wofull  wretche  and  infortuned  wight.”  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infralapsa. 

1  woiuu  W  Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  iv.  nans  or  their  doctrine. 


btfll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham-  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion, 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -siou3  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  del. 


infralapsarianism 

In-fralap-sar-i  an-igm,  s.  [Eng.  infralapsar- 
ian;  -ism.] 

Theol.  <£  Ch.  Hist. :  Tho  doctrine  of  the  Infralap- 
sarians. 

ln-fr 9,-me  -di-an,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
median,  fromLat.  medianus— that  is  in  the  middle.] 
[Median  (1).] 

Biol.  db  Hydro!.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  zone  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  parts  of  the  sea 
where  the  water  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fath¬ 
oms  in  depth. 

m-fra-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Lying  below  or  beneath  the 

world. 

in-fran-ghige,  v.  t.  [Enfranchise.] 

in-fran-gi-bil-i-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
f rangibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
infrangible ;  infrangibleness. 

in-fran-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fran¬ 
gible  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  infrangible.] 

1.  Lit.:  That  cannot  be  broken. 

“  [He]  link’d  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band, 
Infrangible,  immortal.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  57. 

2.  Fig. :  That  cannot  be  infringed  or  violated. 

tin-fran’-gi-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infrangible ; 
■mess.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infrangible’, 
incapability  of  being  broken. 

in-fra-po§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  m/ra=below,  and  Eng. 
pose  (q.  v.).]  To  place  under  or  beneath. 

“  Terrestrial  surface  infraposed  to  the  drift-gravels.” — 
Austen.  ( Annandale .) 

in-fra-po-gi’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
position  (q.  v.).}  Position  or  situation  beneath  or 

under. 

in-fre'-quenge,  in-fre'-quen-gy,  s.  [Lat.  in 
frequentia,  from  infrequens=in  small  number,  rare : 
in-  =  not,  and  frequens— in  numbers,  frequent;  Fr 
infriquence.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infrequent ;  rare¬ 
ness  ;  rarity ;  uncommonness. 

“We  must  have  regard  to  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  them.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  frequented ;  solitude, 
in-fre-quent,  *in-fre-quente,  a.  [Lat.  infre - 

quens;  Ft.  infrequent:  Ital.  infrequente.]  Notfre. 
quent ;  not  occurring  frequently ;  rare ;  uncommon; 
unusual. 

“Cooling  his  infrequent  pleasures  with  sighs.” — Bp. 
Ball:  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

in-fre-quent',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  fre¬ 
quent,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Not  to  frequent ;  to  desert ;  to  for¬ 
sake. 

xn-fre'-quent-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frequently  ( q.  v.).]  Not  frequently ;  rarely. 

In-frig'-i-date,  V.  t.  [Lat.  infrigidatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infrigido,  from  in-  (intens.),  and  frigido= to  make 
cool ;  frigidus=cool. ]  To  make  cool  or  cold  ;  to 
chill ;  to  cool. 

In-frig-i-da’-tion,  is.  [Lat.  infrigidatio,  from 
infrigidatus,  pa.  par.  of  infrigido.]  The  act  of  mak¬ 
ing  cool  or  cold ;  a  chilling  or  cooling. 

“Because  of  the  infrigidation  of  that  air  by  the  snow.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  513. 

In-fringe',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  infringes to  break 
into:  in-  =  in,  into,  and  frango— to  break;  Sp.  in- 
fringir;  Ital.  inf  ring  ere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break;  as  a  law,  a  compact,  a  contract,  &c. ; 
to  violate,  either  positively  by  contravention,  or 
negatively  by  omission  or  neglect  of  duty  ;  to  trans¬ 
gress. 

“  The  first  man  that  did  th’  edict  infringe.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  break. 

“If  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head 
Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  be  infringed.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  62. 

3.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 

“  Bright  as  the  deathless  gods,  and  happy,  she 
From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  free.” 

Waller:  Apology  of  Sleep. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  violate,  break,  or  transgress  some  rule  or 
law ;  to  do  evil  or  injury. 

2.  To  encroach,  to  trespass,  to  intrude ;  as,  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  one’s  rights. 

if  (1)  The  civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by 
those  who  act  in  opposition  to  them  ;  treaties  and 
engagements  are  violated  by  those  who  do  not  hold 
them  sacred ;  the  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  moral  law  are  transgressed  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  any  excess. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  infringe  and  to 
encroach,  see  Enckoach. 


Infula. 
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in-fr  inge '-ment,  s.  [Eng.  infringe ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  infringing,  breaking,  violating,  or  transgress¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  infringed ;  a  breach,  a  viola¬ 
tion,  an  encroachment. 

“  We  scarce  ever  had  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence, 
had  not  made  some  infringement  on  the  constitution.” — 
Burke:  Vindic.  of  Natural  Society. 

in-fring’-er,  s.  [Eng.  infring(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
infringes,  breaks,  or  violates ;  a  violator,  a  trans¬ 
gressor,  an  encroacher. 

“  The  infringers  of  this  commandment  to  be  impris¬ 
oned.” — Strype:  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1548). 

fin-fruc-tes'-genge,  s.  [Modeled  on  English 
inflorescence,  but  from  Lat.  fructus=lTnit ;  ci.fruc- 
tescence  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  St.  Pierre  to  the  multi¬ 
ple  or  poly  thalamic  fruits  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  a  simple  fruit  that  the  inflorescence  does  to  a 
simple  flower. 

*in-fruc-tu-6se,  *in-fruc’-tu-ous,  a.  [Latin 
infructuosus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  fructus  —  fruit.] 
Not  fruitful;  not  bearing  fruit;  unprofitable. 

in-frfi  -gal,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  frugal 
(q-  v.).]  Not  frugal,  prodigal,  extravagant. 

in-frfi-gif-er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frugiferous  (q.  v.).J  Not  bearing  fruit. 

in’-fu-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infuco= to  paint,  to  color:  in-— in,  into,  and/«co= 
to  paint.]  To  paint,  to  stain,  to  daub. 

In-fu-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infuco.]  The  act  of  painting,  staining,  or  daubing, 
especially  the  face, 
in'-fu-la,  s.  [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  sacred 
fillet,  made  of  wool,  and 
worn  on  the  head  by 
priests,  victims,  and  per¬ 
sons  who  fled  to  any  place 
for  mercy  or  protection. 

It  was  also  worn  by  the 
emperors  and  magistrates 
on  solemn  occasions.  The 
name  was  applied  later  to 
the  head-dress  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  priest,  and,  still  later, 
to  a  pendent  ornament  at 
the  back  of  a  miter. 

in'-fu-mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infumo,  from  fumus—smoke.  ]  To  smoke ;  to  dry  by 
smoking. 

in-ffl-xna  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  infumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infumo .]  The  act  or  process  of  smoking  or  drying 
by  smoking. 

*in-fume',  v.  t.  [Latin  infumo,  from  fumus— 
smoke.]  To  smoke  ;  to  dry  by  smoking. 

*in-f  find',  v.  t.  [Infound,  p.J 
in-fun-dib'-Tj-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  infundibular  is, 
from  Lat.  infundibulum  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Funnel-shaped;  infundibuliform  (q.  v.). 
In-fun-dib-y-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  infundibulatus— funnel-shaped.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa.  They 
have  the  tentacles  placed  in  a  circle  round  the 
mouth.  It  contains  the  Frustridse,  &c. 

In-fun  dib'-u-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  infundibu¬ 
latus.]  [Infundibular.  ] 

Bot. :  Infundibular  (q.  v.). 

in-fun-dib-U-11-,  pref.  [Infundibulum.]  Fun¬ 
nel-shaped. 

infundibuli-campanulate,  a.  Between  bell¬ 
shaped  and  funnel-shaped. 

ill-fun- dib'-fl-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  infundibulum 
(q.  v.),  an d /orma=  form.] 

Anat.  &  Bot.:  Infundibular;  funnel-shaped. 
There  is  an  infundibuliform  fascia  of  the  abdomen. 
One  form  of  corolla  is  infundibuliform. 

in-fun-dib'-fi-lum  (pi.  In-fun-dib'-ip-lgO,  s. 
[Lat.=a  funnel.] 

1.  Anat.:  Any  part  more  or  less  funnel-shaped. 
There  is  an  infundibulum  of  the  heart,  one  of  the 
lungs,  and  one  of  the  ethmoid  bone;  also  infun¬ 
dibula  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  Zoblogy : 

(1)  The  funnel  or  siphon  of  the  Cephalopoda,  the 
tube  formed  by  the  coalescence  or  the  apposition 
of  their  epipodia. 

(2)  The  channel  formed  by  folded  processes  of  the 
mantle  by  which  water  passes  out  from  the  bran¬ 
chial  chamber  of  mollusks. 

*in-fnn'-er-al,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Fng.  fun¬ 
eral  (q.  v.).]  To  perform  the  rite  of  burial  for  ;  to 
bury. 

“As  though  her  flesh  did  but  infuneral 
Her  buried  ghost.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Viet,  and  Triumph. 
in-fur-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fur¬ 
cation  (q.  v.).]  A  forked  expansion. 


infusionism 

fn-fiir  -i-ate,  v.  t.  [Infuriate,  a.]  To  render 
furious  or  mad ;  to  provoke  to  madness  or  fury. 

In-fUr'-i-ate,  a.  _  [Ital.  infuriato,  pa.  par.  of 
infuriare — to  grow  into  fury  or  rage:  in-= in,  and 
furia=lnry .]  Infuriated,  enraged,  mad,  raging. 

in-fus'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infusco,  from  in-  (intens.),  and  fusco  —  to  make 
dark ; /Mscws=dark.]  To  darken;  to  obscure;  to 
make  black  or  dark. 

in-f  us-ca '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  infuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infusco.]  The  act  of  darkening  or  blackening  ;  the 
state  of  oeing  darkened  or  black. 

in-f  u§e',t’.  t.  [Fr.  infuser,  from  Lat.  infusus,  pa. 
par.  of  infundo=  to  pour  in:  in-—  in,  into,  and 
f undo = to  pour ;  Sp.  infundir ;  Ital.  infondere.  1 

1.  To  pour  in.  into,  or  upon,  as  a  liquid ;  to  shed., 

“  Those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  FI,  Pt  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  pour  into  the  mind ;  to  instill  as  a  principle  ; 
to  inculcate,  to  implant. 

“  So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infused 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast 
Of  his  associate.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v,  694. 

3.  To  introduce,  to  diffuse,  to  spread. 

“  [He]  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone. 

Infuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own.’ 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  102. 

4.  To  make  an  infusion  with. 

“Drink,  infused  with  flesh,  will  nourish  faster  and 
easier  than  meat  and  drink  together.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

5.  To  inspire,  to  fill. 

“ Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  steep  in  any  liquid,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  medicinal  or  other 
valuable  virtues,  essences,  or  qualities. 

“Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

In-f  uge',  s.  [Lat.  infusum,  neut.  sing,  of  infusus , 
pa.  par.  of  infundo=to  pour  in  or  on.]  An  infusion. 

“That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  embrew.” 

Spenser:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

In-fug'-er,  s.  [Eng.  infus(e);  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  infuses. 

“To  declare  the  very  dream,  as  if  they  had  been  the  in¬ 
fusers  of  it.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xvi.,  §6. 

In-f  ug-i-bil'-i-ty  (1),  s.  [Eng.  infusible  (1) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infusible ;  incapa¬ 
bility  of  fusion  or  dissolution. 

in-f u§-i-bil '-I-ty  (2),s.  [Eng. infusible  (2) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infused ;  capability  of 
being  fused  or  dissolved. 

in-f  iig'-I-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. /ms* 
ible  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.,  Min.,  &c. :  That  cannot  be  fused  or  dis¬ 
solved  ;  not  admitting  of  fusion  ;  not  fusible. 

“  Vitrification  is  the  last  work  of  fire,  and  a  fusion  of 
the  salt  and  earth,  wherein  the  fusible  salt  draws  the 
earth  and  infusible  part  into  one  continuum.” — Browne : 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

in-fug -i-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fu& 
ible  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  infused. 

In-f Ug  -i-ble-ne SS ,  s,  [Eng.  infusible,  and  suff. 
-Mess.]  The  same  as  Infusibility  (q.  v.). 

In-fu’-gion,  s.  [Lat.  infusio,  from  infusus,  pa. 
Vat.  ot  inf undo  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  infusion ;  Ital.  infusione.] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  pouring  in  or  upon,  as  a 
liquid. 

“  Of  whych  thynges  this  infusion  of  water  is  one.” — Sir 
T.  More:  Workes,  p.  491. 

.  *2.  The  act  or  process  of  dipping  in  or  into  water: 
immersion. 

“Baptism  by  infusion  began  to  be  introduced  in  cold, 
climates.” — Jortin:  Eccles.  Hist. 

3.  The  act,  or  process  of  steeping  any  substance, 
as  a  plant  m  a  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
medicinal  or  other  valuable  virtues,  essence,  or 
qualities. 

4.  The  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  any  substance, 
as  a  plant  in  a  liquid ;  a  decoction. 

5.  The  act  of  infusing,  instilling,  or  implanting  in 
thejnind ;  instillation,  inculcation. 

“In  the  working  of  such  clensing  of  the  soule,  and 
infusion  of  grace.”— Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  386. 

6. _  That  which  is  infused,  instilled,  or  implanted : 
an  inspiration. 

“  No  sooner  grows 

The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  588. 

*7.  A  mixture,  a  share,  a  blending, 

“  Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion.” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  ix. 

in-fu  -gion-Igm,  *In-fu'-sian-Igm  (saszh),  s, 
[The  first  form  from  Eng.  infusion ;  - ism ;  the  second 
irom  .Low  Eat,  infusianistnus =th.o  teaching  de¬ 
scribed  in  definition.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try;  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu'  =  hw. 


infusive 
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ingenuously 


pm t?- wtlito  ?T  yellow  flowers,  and  broadly-linear  com-  *In-ge-nI-OS'-I-ty,  s.  [Latin  ingenios(us)  =ia- 
„t„n r  l  j!  ;o0au; r?r+ ^af iniflUX  ?•’  the4,I{ivMie  ”'ul>  Pressed  and  one-celled  legumes  containing  pulp,  genious;  -ity.)  Ingenuity,  skill,  cleverness,  cun- 
and  of the  Stofcs  &  of  Inga  tetraphyllajc  ,  is  mug. 


,  ,  ,,  Its  defenders  in  Christian  times  sweet  and  mucilaginous -"that  ofL  vera  and  L  fee- 

have  relied  on  Gen.  11.  7.  Infusionism.is  opposed  culifera  is  purgative.  J 


to  Traduciamsm  (q.  v.)  and  to  Creationism,  the 
doctrine  accepted  by  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 


In-fu'-slve,  a.  _  [Eng.  infus(e );  -ive.)  Having 
the  power  of  infusion  or  inspiration  ;  inspiring. 

“  Sing  the  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  868. 

In-fu-sor s.pl.  [Not  the  pi.  of  Lat.  infu- 
sorium=  a  pitcher,  but  Mod.  Lat.,  from  infusus,  pa. 
par.  of  in fundo= to  pour  in,  to  infuse.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  name  first  given  by  Otto  Frederick 


in-ge'-nl-ous,  a.  [Fr.  ingfnieux,  from  Lat.  in- 
geniosus=  clever .  from  ingenium—ge nius,  clever¬ 
ness.] 

*1.  Formerly  combining,  with  the  meaning  whick 
we  now  attach  to  it,  the  signification  also  which  we 
attribute  to  ingenuous ;  in  other  words,  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  indifferently  to  intellectual  and  moral  quali¬ 
ties,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  former  as  it  is 
now. 


*In-gage',  v.  t.  [Engage.] 

*In-gaT-ley,  *in-gal-ly,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  galley .]  To  confine  at  the  galleys. 

“It  pleased  the  judge  in  favour  of  life  to  ingally  them 
for  seaven  yeares.”  —  Copley .-  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies. 

(Nares. ) 

In-gan,  s.  [Onion.] 

«n  „ - .  ...  _  rT,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  “Heis  neither  wise  nor  faithful,  but  a  flatterer  that 

ri,111.  »  na  tlOn,  s.  [Ital.  mgannare— to  cheat.]  denies  his  spirit  ingenious  freedom.” — Hackett:  Life  of 
uneat,  iraucl,  deception,  imposture,  delusion.  Abp.  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  160. 

— -  -- - a-  “From  the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  2.  Possessed  of  genius,  natural  capacity,  or  tal- 

Miiller  to  the  mostly  microscopic  animalcula devel-  'lnrJaJln.(ffl0ns  from  others.”— Browne:  ent ;  skillful,  or  ready  to  invent  or  contrive;  invent- 

oped  in  organic  infu-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  in.  ivo.  clever. 

sions.  A  drop  of  water  . .  In -gate,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  gate  (q.  v.).] 


from  a  weedy  or  other 
pool  or  ditch,  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  con¬ 
tains  them  in  countless 
■numbers.  Ehrenberg 
deemed  them  animals 
of  comparatively  high 
organization.  Many  of 
his  infusoria  have  been 
removed  to  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom,  and  the 
others  shown  to  have  a 
simpler  structure  than 
he  believed.  Pritchard 
divided  them  into  Bac- 
illaria,  which  were 
clearly  vegetable,  Phy- 
tozoa,  on  the  borderland  between  animals  and 
plants,  and  Protozoa,  Rotatoria,  or  Rotifera,  and 
Tardigrada,  clearly  animal.  They  are  placed  by 
many  as  a  class  of  Protozoa.  Some  years  ago  Prof. 
Huxley  elevated  them  into  oneof  the  eight  primary 


Infusoria  in  the  Field 
of  the  Microscope. 


ive,  clever. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  ingenuity 
or  genius ;  clever ;  curious  in  design  or  contrivance. 

“A  succession  of  ingenious  and  spirited  pamphlets."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*4.  Dwelling  in  the  mind ;  heartfelt,  conscious. 

“  That  cursed  head, 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  I, 

*5.  Intellectual,  mental. 

“A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

ering  (q.  v.).]  The  act"of  gathering  or  collecting;  In-ge'-nl-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenious;  -fad 

- - 1:  , _ s ,  6  ’  In  an  ingenious  manner;  with  ingenuity  or  skill,' 

cleverly. 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Entrance,  a  passage  in. 

“Therein  resembling  J  anus  auncient, 

Which  had  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  12. 

2.  Found. :  The  aperture  in  a  mold  at  which  the 
metal  enters.  It  then  passes  by  runners  to  the 
spaces  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  ingate  is  technically  called  the  tedge, 
gate,  geat,  or  git.  The  latter  two  are  corruptions 
of  gate. 

In'-gath-er-IAg,  s.  [Pref.  in,-  (1),  and  Eng.  gath • 


specif.,  the  act  of  getting  in  the  harvest 

“Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering,  when  thou 
hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  the  field.” — Exodus 
xxiii.  16. 

In-gel-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  gelable 
(q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  congealed. 

In-gem  -I-nate,  a.  [Lat.  ingeminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ingemino=  to  double  :  in-  (in tens.),  and  gemino= 


r  elevated  them  into  oneot  the  eight  primary  n  'In  L  ,  T 

groups,  into  which  he  divided  the  Animal  Kingdom.  double,  gemmus  —  twin,  double.)  Redoubled, 

They  have  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  possess  roneate<;  '  relterated :  as.  an  moemnnate  exnres- 
internai  spherical  cavities.  They  move  by  means 
of  cilia  or  variable  processes  formed  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  body,  true  feet  being  absent.  The 
sarcode  is  differentiated  into  an  ectosarc  and  an 
endosarc ;  they  have  also  a  nucleus  and  a  contrac¬ 
tile  vesicle.  They  occur  everywhere,  in  salt  as  well 


repeated,  reiterated;  as,  an  ingeminate  expres¬ 
sion.  (Jer.  Taylor.) 

In-gem -I-nate,  v.  t.  [Ingeminate,  a.]  To  re¬ 
double,  to  repeat,  to  reiterate. 

“Now  he  often  did  ingeminate  those  sad  predictions.”— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.,  §  3. 


In-ge’-nl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ingenious;  -'ness. j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious ;  ingenuity. 

“He  shewed  as  little  ingenuity  as  ingeniousnesse.  ’ — 
Fuller:  General  Worthies  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

*In-gen'-Ite,  *In-gen-It,  a.  [Lat.  ingenitus, 
pa.  par.  of  ingigno:  in-— in,  and  gigno— to  en- 
gender.]  Innate,  inborn,  inbred;  native,  natural. 

ingenue  (pron.  ah-zhe-ntt  ),  s.  [Fr.]  Aningenu* 
ous,  artless,  naive  girl  or  young  woman ;  one  who 
displays  candor  or  simplicity  in  circumstances 
where  it  is  not  expected.  Used  often  of  female 
parts  in  plays ;  also  an  actress  who  plays  such 
parts. 

In-ge-nu'-It-y,  s._  [Fr.  inginuiti,  from  Lat. 


In-gem  I  na -tion,  s.  [Latin  ingeminatus,  pa.  ingenuitatem,  acc.  of  ingenuitas,  f Torsi  ingenuus— 
in' oroduffinT the  nhosnhoreT-  Par-  ™gemmo=  to .double.]  The  act  of  doubling  freVborn,  candid ;  Sp.  ingenuidad.)  9 

in  producing  ttie  phosphores-  or  redoubling ;  repetition,  reiteration.  i  Tneenuousness  onenness  fairness  candor 

E®. Infusoria  proper  (  — Pfltch-  “The  apostle,  by  such  an  instance  and  ingemination,  ,, n,  .  .  .  ’  ’  * 

would  press  so  thin  a  meaning.” — Hopkins:  Sermons,  .  Christian  simplicity  teaches  openness  and  ? ngenuity 
ser  14  ox-  in  contracts  and  matters  of  buying  and  selling.” — Jer. 

Taylor:  Sermons,  ser.  24,  pt.  ii.  I 


as  in  fresh  water.  One,  Noctilucajis  believed  to 
take  a  great  share 
cence  of  the  ocean.  The 
ard’s  Protozoa)  are  divided  into  three  orders — 
Suctoria,  Ciliata,  and  Flagellata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Ehrenberg  believes  that  the  protect¬ 
ive  carapaces  of  some  infusoria  have  been  found  in 
chalk  flints.  The  “  infusoria  ”  found  in  the  mineral 
called  Tripoli,  and  in  bog-iron  ore,  are  mostly  vege¬ 
table  Diatoms,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  class  as 
now  restricted.  [Gaillonella.] 

In-f  u-sor '-1-3,1,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  infusorialis,  from 
infusoria  (q.  v.).l 

ZoOl.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria  (q.  v.). 

infusorial-earth,  s. 

Geol. :  A  deposit  of  fine  siliceous  earth.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite. 

infusorial-tuff,  s.  A  tuff  containing  infusoria 
in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  a  tuff  of  this 
kind  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii. 

In-f  u-sor’-1-g.n,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  infusori(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.) 

ZoOl.:  A  member  of  the  Infusoria.  ( Duncan : 
Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  356.) 

In-fu§  -or-^,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Latin  infusoria) 
(q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  - y .) 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria. 

tB.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Infusoria.  (Van  der 
Hoeven:  Handbk.  of  ZoOl.  (ed.  Clark),  i.  41.) 

infusory-animalcules,  s  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  class  or  sub-kingdom  Infusoria  (q.  v.). 

*Ing,  s.  [A.  S.]  A  meadow,  a  pasture.  [-Ing, 
suff.  3.] 

-Ihg,  suff.  [See  def.]  A  suffix  of  various  mean¬ 
ings  and  significations. 

1.  An  A.  S.  patronymic  suffix,  still  very  commonly 
found  in  proper  names ;  as,  Birlmg=son  of  Birl. 

2.  Representing  the  A.  S.  ung,  the  termination  of 
the  verbal  noun  ;  as  showwc/=  A.  S.  sceawimgr. 

3.  The  A.  S.  ing= a  meadow,  a  common  element  in 
English  place-names;  as,  Deepiny,  Wapp ing. 

4.  The  termination  of  the  present  participle  of 
verbs;  representing  the  older  -ande,  -ende,  -inde; 
as,  comwgr=A.S.  cumende. 

5.  A  diminutive  suffix=K»iy,'  as,  farthingr= A.  S. 
teorthling,  feorthimy. 

In'-gii,  s.  [Native  name.  (Larousse.)) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acacieee.  About  150  species  are 
known,  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  &c.  They  are  gener- 


ln;gen  -der,  f.  [Engendee.]  .  2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious;  the 

*m  -gen-er,  s.  |Eng-  engmje) ,  -er.J  An  engi-  power  of  ready  invention;  cleverness,  skill,  cun- 
neer,  a  contriver.  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  m.  4.)  ning ;  readiness  in  resources,  inventiveness,  ingeni- 

In-gen-er-A-bll'-I-tjr  (1),  s.  [iEng.  ingenerable  ousness. 

“  To  monarchs  dignity;  to  judges  sense: 

To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  797. 

3.  Skill  or  cleverness  of  invention  ;  curiousness  of 
design  or  contrivance ;  as,  the  ingenuity  of  a 
machine  or  instrument. 

4.  Cleverness,  wit,  genius,  acuteness,  capacity. 

1[  Ingenuity  and  wit  both  imply  acuteness  of 


(1)  ;  -ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingener- 
able  ;  incapability  of  being  generated. 

“  The  incorporeity  and  ingenerability  of  all  souls.”— 
Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  115. 

m-gen-er-a  hir  -I-ty  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ingenerable 

(2)  ;  -ity.)  Capability  of 
dert 


Capability  of  being  generated  or  engen- 

ered.  ~ 

In-gen  -er-A-ble  (1),  a.  _  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


generable  (q.  v.).]  Inckpkbie  of  being  generated  or 

invention ;  wit  comprehends  knowledge.  One  is 


engendered 

“Neither  ingenerable  nor  incorruptible  substances.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  502. 

*in-gen  -er-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Lat.  ingenero  =  to 
generate,  to  engender.)  Capable  of  being  ingener¬ 
ated  or  produced  within. 

In-gen'-er-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ingener ab(le)  (1); 
- ly .]  So  as  not  to  be  generable. 

“Endued  with  all  those  several  forms  and  qualities  of 
bodies  ingenerably  and  incorruptibly.” — Cudworth:  Intel¬ 
lectual  System,  p.  35. 

In-gen'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Ingenerate  (1),  a.)  To 
generate  or  produce  within ;  to  engender. 

“Whereby  this  opinion  and  persuasion  hath  been  In- 
generated  in  mankind.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  255. 

In-gen  -er-^te  (1),  a.  [Latin  ingeneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ingenero ;  in-— in,  within,  and  geiievo—  to 
generate.] 

1.  Inborn,  innate,  inbred. 

2.  Born,  engendered,  generated. 

“Pure  and  vnspotted  from  all  loathly  crime. 

That  is  ingenerate  in  fleshly  slime.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  vi.  3. 

In-gen'-er-ate  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
generate  (q.  v.).J  Not  generated ;  unbegotten. 

In-gen -er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
generated  (q.  v.).]  [Ingenerate  (2).] 


*In-ge'-nI-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ingenium= genius.]  frank,  see  Frank 


ingenious  in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  is 
witty  only  in  matters  of  sentiment.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

In-gen  -u-ous,  a.  [Latin  ingenuus=free-born, 
candid :  Sp.  ingenuo.) 

1.  Of  honorable  or  noble  extraction ;  nobly  bom, 
free-born. 

2.  Open,  candid,  frank,  fair;  free  from  dissimula¬ 
tion,  reserve,  or  disguise ;  sincere. 

“  He  would  stroke 

The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  711. 

3.  Ingenious,  clever. 

“  More  industrious,  more  ingenuous  at  home  ;  more  po- 
tent,  more  honorable  abroad.” — Milton:  On  a  Free  Com- 

monwealth. 

If  Genius  is  altogether  a  natural  endowment  that 
is  born  with  us  independent  of  external  circum¬ 
stances  :  the  ingenious  man  therefore  displays  hia 
powers  as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  character,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  hia 
heart ;  we  admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account  ol 
the  endowments  of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  aa 
a  man;  one  is  ingenious  as  an  author:  a  man  con¬ 
fesses  an  action  ingenuously :  he  defends  it  ingeni¬ 
ously.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  ingenuous  and 


A.  Trans. ;  To  contrive,  to  invent. 

“And  I  must  all  I  can  ingeniate.” 

Daniel:  A  Funeral  Poem. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  contrive,  to  plan.  (Daniel:  The 


fy-] 

xly 


ally  large  shrubs  or  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  Complaint  of  Rosamond.) 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  • 


In-gen  -n-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenuous: 

In  an  ingenuous  manner ;  openly,  candidly,  fairly, 
frankly. 

“Others more  ingenuously  declared  that  they  would  not 
fiaht  in  such  a  quarrel.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


this; 

cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  d$L 


ingenuousness 

in-gen'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ingenuous ;  -ness.'] 

1.  Formerly  synonymous  with  ingenuity,  both  of 
them  applied  indifferently  to  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities. 

“  By  Ms  ingenuousness,  he  [the  good  handicraftsman] 
leaves  his  art  better  than  he  found  it.” — Fuller:  Holy 
State,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenuous ;  open¬ 
ness,  candor,  frankness. 

“  [He]  relates  with  amusing  ingenuousness  his  own  mis¬ 
takes.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*In’-gen-y,  *in-gen-ie,s.  [Lat.  ingenium.]  In¬ 
genuity,  genius,  wit,  cleverness. 

“Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the 
ingeny  and  industry  of  mankind.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  154. 

In-ger'-ml-nate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  germinate  (q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  germinate  or 
sprout. 
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In-glfi-vl-al,  a.  [Ingluvies.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ingluvies. 

in-glfi -vl-e§,  s.  [Lat.] 

Ornith. :  A  crop  or  partial  dilatation  of  the  oesoph¬ 
agus.  ( Owen .) 

In-go-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  great  wings. 
going  (q.  v.).]  .  in -grate 

A.  Asadj.:  Going  in,  entering,  as  into  an  office, 
possession,  &c. ;  as,  an  ingoing  tenant. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  going  in  or  entering ;  en¬ 
trance. 

in  -got,  s.  [A.  S.  in-= in,  and  srofew_=pqured,  pa. 


ingredience 

In-gras  -si-as,  s.  [Signor  Ingrassias,  an  Italian 
physician.!  , 

Anat.:  (See  etym.  and  compound.] 

H  Wings  of  Ingrassias :  .  „  ,. 

Anat.:  The  small  wings  ( alee  minor et s)  of  the 
sphenoid  bone ;  their  extremities  nearly  touch  the 


par.  of  gedtan-- to  pour,  to  fuse  metals  ;  Fr.  lingot,  the  hearing.”— Bacon: 
from  V ingot,  the  article  being  incorporated  with  ^  ‘  ”  -1  -  -  - 


*in-grate  ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ingratus, 
from  in.-=not,  and  _grafws=agreeable,  grateful,  ri. 
ingrat;  ltal.  &  Sp.  ingrato.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses;  disagreeable. 

The  causes  of  that  which  is  unpleasing  or  ingrate  to 


Nat.  Hist. 


the  substantive ;  Ger.  einguss ,  fromgfeissew,=to  pour, 
to  fuse.] 

1.  A  cast  mass  of  steel  from  the  crucible;  a  cast 
mass  of  gold  or  silver,  more  or  less  pure,  for  assay¬ 
ing  ;  a  cast  block  of  gold,  silver,  or  a  properly  pro- 


In-gesf,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  ingero:  portioned  alloy  of  either,  for  coinage,  or  for  work- 
£n-=in,  into,  and  gero=to  carry.]  To  throw  into;  ing  into  other  forms,  as  watch-cases,  &c.  lhecrude 
to  place  in,  as  in  the  stomach.  ingot  of  gold  or  silver,  after  becoming  assayed  and 

“Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  ingested,  receiveth  in  the  brought  to  the  standard  fineness,  is  cast  into  bars 
belly  of  the  osteridge  no  alteration.”— .BroicJie;  Vulgar  ready  for  rolling,  if  for  coin.  Iron  is  ca  st  into  pigs, 


Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 
in-ges’-tg,  s.  pi.  [Ingest.] 

Physiol.:  Food. 

In-gest-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Lat.  ingestio, 
from  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  ingero.]  The  act  of  throw¬ 
ing  or  placing  in,  as  food  in  the  stomach. 
Ihg-ham-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Eccles.:  A  small  religious  sect  founded  by  Benja- 


steel  into  ingots ;  copper  at  one  stage  into  bricks, 
at  another  into  pigs ;  tin  is  run  into  blocks;  silver 
from  the  subliming  furnace  is  in  porous  blocks, 
called  bricks. 

“Some  gleam  like  silver,  some  outshine 
Wrought  ingots  from  Besoara’s  mine.” 

Sir  W.  Jones'  Hindu  Wife. 

2.  A  mold  in  which  metal  is  cast, 
ingot-mold,  s.  A  flask  in  which  metal  is  cast 
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min  Ingham,  one  of  the  early  Methodists.  Separat-  into  blocks.  The  ingot-mold  for  cast  steel  is  made 
ing  from  his  original  connection,  he  joined  the  of  cast-iron.  It  is  in  two  parts,  separating  longi- 
United  Brethren,  but  soon  after  founded  a  sect,  the  tudinally,  and  united  for  use  by  collar-clamps  and 
doctrines  of  which  were  a  modification  of  those  of  wedges.  The  interior  of  the  mold  is  smoked  by^  the 


*2.  Ungrateful ;  not  having  feelings  of  gratitude. 

“  Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  Z. 

*3.  Thankless,  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

“A  very  ingrate  and  unthankful  part.”  —North:  Phi- 
tarch ,  p.  391. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  ungrateful  person. 

li  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 

All  he  could  have.”  Milton •  P.  L.,  iii.  97. 

In-grate -ful,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  grateful 
(q.v.).] 

*1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses. 

“  May  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  407. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

“ Ingrateful  savage,  and  inhuman  creature 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  n.  2. 

In-grate  -f  ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ingrateful ;  -ly.]  In 
an  ungrateful  manner  ;  ungratefully. 

“Ingratefully  contemning  all  we  have.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  26. 

In-grate  -ful-ness,  s,  [Eng.  ingrateful;  -ness.] 


the  Glassites  and  the  Sandemanians.  fumes  of  burning  pitch,  so  as  to  give  it  a  carbon-  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingrateful;  ungrate- 

„  rT  at-  innonium  1  Genius  imrenuitv.  aceous  coating  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  cast-  fulness. 

In  glue  ,  .  [•  9  -J  ’  steel  thereto.  The  ingot  is  turned  out  while  redhot,  *ln'-grate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ingrate ;  -ly.]  Ungrate- 

and  is  rolled  into  the  shape  required. 


talent. 

“If  thy  master  ...  be  angry  with  thee.  I  shall 
suspect  his  ingine  while  I  know  him  for  it.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  v.  1. 

In-girt’,  a.  [Engirt.]  Surrounded,  inclosed, 
environed. 

“And  caused  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 
In  Dia,  with  circumfluous  seas  ingirt.” 

Fenton:  Homer  Imitated. 

In  -gle  (l),s.  [Gael .  aingeal,  eingeal;  Corn,  en- 
gil=&re.] 

1.  A  fire,  a  blaze. 

2.  A  fireplace. 

ingle-nook,  s.  The  corner  by  the  fireside. 

“  By  the  ingle-nook  .  .  •  men  still  talked  of  elves 

and  goblins.” — J.  S.  Brewer. 

ingle-side,  ingle-cheek,  s.  The  fireside. 

“Everybody  tells  it,  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain  way 
by  the  ingle-side”— Scott:  Guy  Mannering . 

*In  -gle  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  male  favorite  or  paramour. 

2.  A  sweetheart,  a  mistress,  an  engle. 

*In'-gle,  v.  t.  [Ingle  (2) ,  s.]  To  coax,  to  wheedle. 

“  Kist  and  ingled  on  thy  father’s  knee.” 

Donne:  Elegy  iv.;  The  Perfume. 


fully. 

*In-gra<je',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  grace  In-gra  -ti-ate  (ti  as  Shi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  £n-= in, 
(q.  v.).]  To  introduce  or  receive  into  grace  or  into,  and  gratia—  favor,  grace ;  Sp.  engraciar ;  ltal. 
favor;  to  ingratiate.  ingraziare.] 

“Ingraced  into  so  high  a  favor  there.”  A.  Transitive  : 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph  Over  Death.  pu(;  or  bring  into  favor ;  to  commend,  insin- 

*In-gra'-CiOUS,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English  uate,  or  introduce  to  the  goodwill,  confidence,  or 
gracious  (q.  v.).]  Not  gracious;  ungracious.  favor  of  another;  used  only  refiexively,  with  the 

“Tarqninius  the  Proud  and  his  in, gracious  wife.”-P.  P^P ..with  before  the  person  whose  favor  is  sought 
Holland:  Livius,  p.  41.  or  gamed. 

In-graft,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Engraft  (q.  v.)  .  Lysimachus  ingratiated ^himself  both  with  Philip  and 


[Eng.  ingraft; 


In-glo’-bate,  a.  [Lat.  m-=in,  into,  and  globatus 
=formed  into  a  ball  or  sphere;  globus=&  ball,  a  - - ■  P 

sphere.]  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere  ;  applied  thoroughly  ;  to  impregnate ;  to  saturate, 
to  nebulous  matter  collected  into  a  sphere  by  gravi-  “  oUr  fields  ingrained  with  blood,  our  rivers  dy’d.” 
tation.  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

♦In-globe’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-= in,  into,  and  globus=  2.  To  work  into  the  mental  constitution,  so  as  to 
a  ball,  a  sphere;  Fr.  englober.]  To  make  a  globe  form  an  essential  element ;  to  inwork, 
of ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  sphere.  In-grain',  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  in-i  and  grain.] 

“To  inglobe  or  incube  herself  among Jihe  presbyters.”  ^  4g  adjective: 


bis  pupil.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  337. 

*2.  To  commend  ;  to  render  easy  or  pleasant. 

“  WThat  difficulty  would  it  [the  love  of  Christ]  not 
ingratiate  to  us?” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  564. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gain  favor ;  to  become  friendly  or 
agreeable. 

_  ..  ,  .  “  They  took  that  proposition  as  an  artifice,  to  ingratiate 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  gram  witi1  the  states  beyond  the  rest  of  their  allies.” — Sir  W. 

Temple:  Memoirs  from  1672  to  1679. 

In-grat’-I-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ingratitudo= 
unthankfulness,  from  ingratus  =  unpleasant,  un¬ 
thankful;  Sp.  ingratitud;  ltal.  ingratitudine .] 
Want  of  gratitude  for  kindness  or  favors  received 
or  done ;  insensibility  to  favors  or  kindness ;  retribu¬ 
tion  of  evil  for  good ;  unthankfulness. 


[Grafting.] 

In-graft-er,  *In-graff'-er,  s 

-er.]  One  who  ingrafts  or  grafts. 

In-graft  -ment,  s.  [ Eng.  ingraft ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  ingrafting  or  grafting. 

2.  That  which  is  ingrafted. 

In-grain',  v.  t. 

(q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dye  with  grain  or  kermes.  .  . 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  raw  material  before  it  is 
manufactured. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture;  to  imbue 


‘To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  276. 

*In-grsi-tu  -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ingratu(s)  =nngrate- 
ful;  Engi  suff.  -ity.]  Ingratitude.  ( Davies :  Micro¬ 
cosmos,  p.  19.) 

♦in-grave  (1),  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  Engrave 
(1&2)  (q.v.). 

♦In-grav-I-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ingravidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ingravido ;  in-  (intens.),  and  gravido— to 
make  heavy,  to  impregnate ;  p?'ai;iciit8=heavy.]  To 
impregnate,  to  make  pregnant. 

“They  may  be  so  pregnant  and  ingravidated  with  lust¬ 
ful  thoughts.” — Fuller:  Holy  State,  p.  35. 

♦In-grav-I-da’-tion,  s.  [Ingravldate.]  The  act 
of  ingravidating  or  impregnating ;  the  state  of  being 
ingravidated  or  made  pregnant. 

♦In-great',  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (intens.),  and  English 
great  (q.v.) .]  To  make  great,  to  magnify,  to  enlarge, 
to  exalt. 

r™ .  a  i  ;T,  wh-nh  two  or  “  Others,  to  ingreat  themselves,  might  strain  more  than 

InTin  inglorious  manner ;  dishonorably ;  disgrace-  morf  shuttles?  one  for  the  ground  and  the  other  for  1i55bear'”_ ‘46p'  Abbot:  sPeech  on  Bushworth’s 

fnllv  •  ixynnmirnonslv:  obscuralv.  the  figure,  are  employed.  ’_*  *  rT 

*In-grap-ple,  *in-gra-Ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref  .in-  .  *m-_gre -di-en?e,  *m-gre -dl:en-^,  s.  [Latin 
(1),  and  Eng.  grapple  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  grapple,  to  seize  hold  of. 

“  Neither  could  free  themselves,  but  were  ingrapled  to¬ 
gether.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincolnshire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grapple,  to  wrestle. 

“  And  with  their  armed  paws  ingrappled  dreadfully.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 


—Milton:’ Reason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

In-glor  -l-ous,  a.  [Fr.  inglorieux,  from  Latin 
ingloriosus,  from  inglorius  =  inglorious :  m-=not, 
and  pioria=glory ;  Sp.  &  ltal.  inglorioso.] 

1.  Not  glorious  ;  obscure  ;  unknown  ;  not  attended 
or  followed  by  glory,  honor,  fame,  or  celebrity. 

“Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest.” 

Gray:  Elegy. 

2.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  ignominious. 

‘ 1  That  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  624. 

In-gl'or'-I-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inglorious;  -ly.] 


I.  Literally : 

1.  Dyed  with  grain  or  kermes. 

2.  Dyed  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 

II.  Fig. ;  Thoroughly  imbued  or  worked  in. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  yarn  or  fabric  dyed  with  fast 
colors  before  manufacture. 

ingrain- carpet,  s.  A  carpet  manufactured  from 
wool  or  woolen  dyed  in  the  grain  (before  manufact¬ 
ure).  These  carpets  are  known  as  two-ply  or  three- 
ply,  according  to  the  number  of  webs  of  which  the 
fabric  is  composed. 

A  loom  in  which  two  or 


fully;  ignominiously ;  obscurely. 

“  ’Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Ingloriously  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close.” 

Denham:  Of  Old  Age,  iv. 

In-glor-l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng  .inglorious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inglorious. 

*In-glut',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  glut 
(q.  v.)7]  To  glut,  to  stuff,  to  cram. 

“  Being  ones  inglutted  with  vanitie.  ”  —  Aschani:  Schole- 
master,  bk.  i. 


ingrediens,  pr.  par.  of  ingredior.] 

1.  Entrance  ;  walking  in. 

“  The  temple  they  perfume  with  frankencense 

Thus  praying  sadly  at  ingredience.” 

Vicars:  Virgil.  ( Nares .) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingredient. 

“It  should  be  upon  the  account  of  its  ingrediency,  and 
not  of  its  use.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  516. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rllle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


inherent 


ingredient 
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In-gre'-dl-ent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  ingrediens , 
pr.  par.  of  ingredior=to  enter  upon,  to  begin :  in-— 
in,  into,  and  gradior— to  walk,  to  go.  The  word  is 
explained  in  the  Glossary  to  Philemon  Holland’s 
translation  of  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hist.,  A.  D.  1601,  as  if 
then  of  recent  introduction  into  English.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  which  enters  into  a  compound  as  an  ele¬ 
ment,  or  is  a  component  part  of  any  compound  or 
mixture ;  an  element. 


.  “  The  love  of  Nature’s  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  732. 

.  *2.  A  person  going  in  or  entering.  ( Adams :  Works , 
l.  59.) 

*B._As  adj. :  Forming  an  ingredient  or  component 
part  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 


The  first,  or  Hebrew  tongue,  which  seems  to  be  ingre¬ 
dient  into  so  many  languages.” — Browne:  Miscellanies, 
tract  viii. 


In'-gress,  s.  [Lat.  ingressus ,  from  ingredior=to 
go  or  walk  in;  Sp.  ingreso;  Ital.  ingresso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  going  in  ;  entrance. 

‘‘On  pain  of  death,  my  lord,  am  I  commanded 

To  stop  all  ingress  to  the  palace.” 

Coleridge:  Zapolya,  i. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance ;  means  of  enter¬ 
ing. 

II.  Astron. :  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses ;  the  entrance  of 
the  sun  into  a  sign,  &c. 

*In-gress’,  v.  i.  [Ingress,  s.]  To  go  in  or  enter. 
(Annandale.) 

In-gres’-sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat.  ingressio, 
from  ingressus,  pa.  par.  of  ingredior ;  Fr.  ingres- 
sion.]  The  act  of  entering  ;  entrance,  ingress. 

‘‘Mercury  .  .  .  may  happily  have  a  more  powerful 
ingression  into  gold  than  any  other  body  whatever.” — 
Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xv. 


*In-grieve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
grieve  (q.  v.).j  To  make  more  grievous ;  to  aggra¬ 
vate. 

In-groove’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  groove 
(q.  v.J.]  To  groove  in ;  to  fix  or  join,  as  in  a  groove. 

In-gross',  v.  t.  [Engross.] 

In'-grow-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  growing .] 
The  growing  inward. 

IT  Ingrowing  of  the  nails: 

Pathol. :  A  painful  condition  in  which  the  side  of 
the  nail  is  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  the  great  toe  at  its 
margin.  The  chief  cause  is  ill-fitting  shoes.  Called 
also  Onyxis  (q.  v.). 

*In-guH-ty,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  guilty 
(q.  v-).]  Not  guilty ;  innocent,  guiltless. 

“Not  inguilty  of  any  indignity  that  he  hath  put  upon 
his  favorite.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempl;  Haman  Hanged. 

in  -gUin-3,1  (u  as  w),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inguin- 
alis,  from  inguen  (genit.  inguinis)  — the  groin.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  groin. 

“The  plague  seems  to  be  a  particular  disease,  charac¬ 
terised  with  eruptions  in  buboes,  by  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  axillary,  inguinal,  and  other 
glands.” — Arbuthnot. 


In-gust -3,-ble,  *in-gust-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) , 
and  Eng.  gustable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being 
tasted ;  not  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

“The  body  of  the  element  is  ingustdble ,  void  of  all 
sapidity.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

.  *In-hab’-Ile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhabilis,  from 
tn-=not,  and  habilis= skillful ;  Sp.  inhabit ;  Ital. 
inabile .] 

1.  Not  apt, fit,  or  suited;  unfit,  inconvenient. 

2.  Unskilled,  unqualified. 

*In-ha-blr-I-tjr,  S.  [Fr.,  inhabiliti,  from  inha- 
bile.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhabile ;  unfit¬ 
ness,  unaptness,  unskillfulness, ^inability.  ( Barrow : 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1.) 

In-hab-It,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inhabiter,  from  Latin  in- 
habito;  from  in-=  in,  and  habito— to  dwell,  a  fre¬ 
quent.  from  habeo= to  have.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  live  or  dwell  in ;  to  occupy  as  a 
place  of  settled  residence. 

“The  Aborigines,  who  at  that  time  inhabited  those 
parts.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to  abide. 

“Who  buififit,  who  inhabits  there?” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xiv. 

*In-hab'-It,  *in-hab-ite,  a.  [Inhabit,  v.]  In¬ 
habited. 

“Sith  first  inhabite  was  the  lond.” 

Chaucer:  Dreame. 

In-hab'-It-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
habitable  (q.  v.).]  Not  habitable;  that  cannot  be 
inhabited  or  lived  in. 

“  Some  inhabitable  place 

Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breed  naught  but  mon¬ 
sters.”  Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  v.  3. 

In-hab’-It-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhabit- 
abilis,  from  inhabito=to  inhabit.]  Capable  of  being 
inhabited ;  fit  for  inhabitation  ;  habitable. 

“All  which  live 
In  the  inhabitable  world.” 

Donne:  Lamentations. 

In-hab-It-ance,  In-hab’-It-?in-$y,  s.  [English 

inhabitant [t) :  -ce ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  inhabitant ; 
permanent  residence  in  a  town,  city,  or  parish ;  the 
domiciliation  which  the  law  requires  to  make  a 
pauper  entitled  to  relief  from  the  parish,  town, 
city,  &c.,  in  which  he  lives ;  habitancy. 

*2.  Habitation,  dwelling. 

“Nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger; 

No  promise  of  inhabitance.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1. 

3.  Inhabitation ;  the  state  of  being  inhabited. 

“  So  the  ruins  yet  resting  in  the  wild  moors  testify  a 
former  inhabitance.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

In-hab'-It-ant,  *in-hab-yt-an,  *in-hab-yt- 
aunt,  s.  [Lat.  inhabitans,  pr.  par.  of  inhabito= to 
inhabit.]  One  who  dwells,  lives,  or  resides  perma¬ 
nently  in  a  place  ;  one  who  has  a  fixed  residence  in 
any  place,  as  distinguished  from  an  occasional  vis¬ 
itor  or  lodger. 

“Mischief,  that  black  inhabitant  of  hell.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

*in-hab'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inhabitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inhabito=  to  inhabit.]  To  inhabit,  to  dwell  in. 


In-gulf',  *In-gulph',  v.  t. 

En g.j/ulf  (q.  v.).] 
allc 


[Pref.  in-  (1),  and 


1.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool;  to 
overwhelm  by  swallowing. 

“  Thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  ingulphed.” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  ii. 


2.  To  cast,  as  into  a  gulf. 

“If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or  not, 
we  ingulf  ourselves  into  assured  danger.” — Hayward. 

In-gulf -ment,  s.  [Eng.  ingulf;  - ment .]  The 
act  of  ingulfing  ;  the  state  of  being  ingulfed. 

In-gur'-gl-tate,  v.t.&L  [Lat.  ingurgitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ingurgito :  in-— in,  into,  and  gurges  (genit. 
gurgitis)= the  throat;  Fr.  ingurgiter;  Sp.  ingurgi- 
tar;  Ital.  ingurgitare.) 


“  Of  all  the  people  which  inhabitate  Asia.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  392. 

In-hab  i-ta’-tion,  *in-hab-y-ta-cy-on,  s.  [Lat. 

inhabitatio .]  [Inhabit.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inhabiting;  the  state  of 
being  inhabited. 

*2.  A  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  residence,  an  abode. 
*3.  A  quantity  or  number  of  inhabitants ;  popula¬ 
tion. 

“  We  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained  its 
inhabitants  than  doubt  its  inhabitation.” —Browne :  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

*In-hab  ’-I-ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  inhabitatus,  pa  par. 
of  inhabito;  Eng.  adj.  suif.  -ive.\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  inhabitation. 

In-hab'-I-ta-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inhabit  ative ; 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  down  greedily;  to  devour  greedily. 

2.  To  plunge  into ;  to  ingulf. 

“Let  him  ingurgitate  himself  never  so  deep.” — 
Fotherby:  Atheomastix,  p.  206. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily ;  to  devour,  to  gorge. 
“To  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 

doe.” — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  23S. 

In-gur-gl-ta'-tion,  *in-gour-gy-ta-tion,  subst. 
[Lat.  ingurgitatio,  from  ingurgitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ingurgito;  Fr.  ingurgitation.)  The  act  of  swallow¬ 
ing  or  devouring  greedily  or  in  great  quantities. 

“Too  much  abstinence  turns  vice,  and  too  much  ingur¬ 
gitation  is  one  of  the  seven.” — Bishop  Hall:  Of  Contenta- 
tion,  §  13.  _ 

boil,  btfy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion, 


•7 %€SS.  ] 

Phrenol. :  The  organ  which  is  said  to  prompt  men 
to  inhabit  particular  spots  in  preference  to  others, 
thus  imbuing  them  with  love  of  home.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  center  part  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
having  around  it  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Adhesiveness,  and  Philoprogenitiveness.  Called  by 
Combe  Concentrativeness. 

*In-hab  -It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  ana  Lat.  habito 
=to  inhabit.]  Not  inhabited ;  uninhabited. 

“Others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have 
frequented  desarts  and  inhabited  provinces.” — Braith- 
waite:  Survey  of  Histories.  (16X4.) 

*In-hab'-it-er,  s.  [Eng.  inhabit ;  -er.)  One  who 
inhabits,  an  inhabitant,  a  dweller,  a  resident. 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


§hin, 

-tion, 


bench; 

-§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*In-hab'-I-tress,  *m-hab-i-tresse,  s.  [Eng.in- 

habiter ;  -ess.J  A  female  who  inhabits,  a  female  in¬ 
habitant. 

“An  inhabitresse 
On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill.” 

Chapman;  Hymne  to  Venus. 

In-hal’-^nt,  *In-hal'-ent  a.  [Latin  inhalens, 
pr.  par.  of  inhalo=  to  inhale  (q.  v.).]  That  inhales: 
inhaling. 

In-hal-a  —tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhalatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inhalo.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  inhaled. 

IT  For  therapeutical  purposes  there  are  iodine, 
turpentine,  and  creosote,  hydrocyanic  and  other  in¬ 
halations. 

In-hale’,  v.  t.  [Latin  inhalo,  from  in-— in,  into, 
and  halo—  to  breathe.]  To  draw  into  the  lungs;  to 
inspire ;  to  suck  in. 

“That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Kespiring  freely  the  fresh  air.” 

Cowper;  Task,  i.  137. 

In-hal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inhal(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  inhales. 

II.  Tech. :  An  apparatus  to  filter  and  warm  she 
air  respired  by  persons  with  delicate  lungs,  or  toy 
those  subjected  to  a  deleterious  atmosphere. 

(1)  For  consumptives  it  consists  of  a  replicated 
wire-gauze  tissue  ;  a  respirator. 

(2)  For  cutlers  and  others  subjected  to  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  iron  dust,  it  is  a  magnetic  tissue  which 
arrests  the  dust. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  inhaling  or  inwardly 
applying  medicated  vapors  or  aneesthetic  agents. 

(4)  An  apparatus  to  enable  a  fireman,  miner,  or 
diver  to  work  in  a  poisonous  or  heated  atmosphere, 
or  in  water,  carrying  with  him  a  supply  of  vital 
air.  [Filter,  s.,  3.] 

In-hance’,  v.  t.  [Enhance.] 

In-har-mon'-ic,  *In-har-mon'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and.  Eng.  harmonic,  harmonical  (q.  v.).j 
Not  harmonic,  not  harmonious,  discordant. 

H  Inharmonic  relation : 

Music :  That  in  which  a  discordant  sound  is  in¬ 
troduced. 

In-har-mo'-nl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harmonious  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inharmonieux.]  Not  har¬ 
monious  ;  discordant,  unmusical. 

“His  own  verses  inharmonious  flow.” 

Francis:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  i.,  x. 

I  n-har-mo  -nLous-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  inharmo¬ 
nious  ;  -ly.\  In  an  inharmonious  or  discordant  man¬ 
ner;  discordantly,  without  harmony. 

In-har-mS'-nl-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inharmo¬ 
nious  ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhar¬ 
monious  ;  want  or  absence  of  harmony  ;  discord. 

“  Shocked  at  the  inharmoniousness  of  a  verse.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-har'-mon-y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  har¬ 
mony  (q.  v.);  Fr.  inharmonie.]  Want  or  absence 
of  harmony ;  discord. 

In’-haul,  In’-haul-er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 

haul,  hauler  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  A  rope  or  purchase  for  rigging-in  the  jib- 
boom,  studding-sail-boom,  or  other  spar. 

*In-haunt',  v.  t.'  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  haunt,  v.]  To 
frequent,  to  keep  near. 

*In-haust',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  haust,  s. 
(q.  v.) .]  To  drink  eagerly. 

“He  was  inhausting  his  smoking  tea,  which  went  roll¬ 
ing  and  gurgling  down  his  throat.”— Thackeray:  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxii. 

In-here',  v.  i.  [Lat.  inhosreo—to  stick  fast  in: 
in-  =in,  and  hcereo= to  stick.]  To  exist  or  be  fixed 
permanently  and  strongly  in  ;  to  be  permanently  in¬ 
corporated  in ;  to  belong,  as  an  attribute  or  quality ; 
to  be  innate,  inborn,  or  inbred ;  to  be  inherent. 

“For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
Extreme  and  scattering  bright,  can  love  inhere 

Donne:  Aire  and  Angels. 

In-her’-ence,  In-her'-en-cy,  s.  [Fr.  inherence; 
Sp.  inherencia,  from  Lat.  inheerens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
haereo- to  inhere  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inherent ;  the  state  of  inhering. 

In-her  -cnt,  a.  [Lat.  inheerens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
hcereo-  to  inhere  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inherent;  Sp.inherente ; 
Ital.  inerente.]  ,  . 

1.  Sticking  fast  in  or  to ;  not  to  be  removed ;  in¬ 
separable. 

“  By  my  body’s  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

2.  Naturally  conjoined  or  attached;  innate,  in¬ 
born. 

“Those  vices  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all 
coalitions.” — Macaulay. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  phiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  del. 
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inimicitious 


IT  Inherent  denotes  a  permanent  quality  or  prop¬ 
erty,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adventitious  and 
transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that  property  which  is 
derived  principally  from  habit  or  by  a  gradual 
process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by  actual 
efforts.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely  natural. 
Inborn  and  innate  are  precisely  the  same  in  mean¬ 
ing,  yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  application. 
Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted  inborn ; 
philosophy  has  adopted  innate.  ( Or  abb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

In-her'-ent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inherent;  - ly .]  In 
an  inherent  manner ;  by  inherence. 

in-her'-It,  ♦in-her-yt,  *in-her-yte,  v.  t.  &  i. 
0.  Fr.  enhiriter,  from  Lat.  hoeredito=to  inherit, 
rom  hceres  (genit.  haired  is)— an  heir ;  Sp.  heredar; 
Port,  herdar;  Ital.  eredare.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  To  receive  or  derive  from  a  progenitor  or  an¬ 
cestor  as  part  of  one’s  nature,  either  physical  or 
mental. 

“  Her  disposition  she  inherits.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  L 

3.  To  possess;  to  enjoy ;  to  receive  as  a  possession 
by  gift  or  divine  appropriation ;  to  own. 

“What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?”— 
Matthew  x.  17. 

4.  To  receive ;  to  take  in. 

“A  grave 

Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  contain ;  to  hold. 

6.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  seize.  (Followed  by 

of.) 

“  It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

II.  Law :  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor;  to 
take  by  succession  as  the  representative  of  a  former 
ossessor ;  to  receive  as  a  right  or  title  descendible 
y  law  from  an  ancestor  at  his  death. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take,  receive,  or  have  as  an  in¬ 
heritance,  possession,  or  property  ;  to  take  or  come 
into  possession  as  an  heir;  to  be  an  heir.  (Some¬ 
times  followed  by  to  or  in.) 

“Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father’s  house.” — Judges 
xi.  2. 

In-her-It-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [English  inheritable; 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inheritable  or 
descendible  to  heirs. 

In-her'-lt-il-ble,  a.  [Eng .inherit;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited;  descendible  from 
the  ancestor  to  the  heir  by  course  of  law ;  trans¬ 
missible  as  an  inheritance. 

“  When  it  became  inheritable,  the  inheritance  was  long 
indefeasible.” — Blaekstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  a  parent  or 
ancestor  to  a  child ;  as,  inheritable  virtues  or 
vices. 

3.  Capable  of  or  qualified  for  inheriting  or  receiv¬ 
ing  by  descent. 

“Lest  the  ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  inherit¬ 
able  sex.” — Selden:  Illust.  to  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  §  17. 

In-her'-It-a-bly,  adv.  [English  inheritable); 
-ly.]  By  way  of  inheritance  ;  so  as  to  be  inherit¬ 
able  or  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

In-her'-It-an§e,  *in-hear-it-ance,  *in-her-it- 
aunce,  s.  [Eng  .inherit;  -ance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inheriting  or  receiving  an 
estate  as  heir  to  another. 

2.  That  which  is  inheritable ;  that  which  may  be 
inherited  or  transmitted  by  succession  from  an  an¬ 
cestor  to  his  heir. 

3.  A  possession  received  or  acquired  by  gift  or  of 
grace  or  favor ;  a  permanent  or  valuable  possession, 
received  or  enjoyed  by  divine  favor  or  appropria¬ 
tion. 

“When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  Possession,  acquisition,  ownership. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Biol.:  Darwin  considers  the  inheritance  of 
every  character  to  be  the  rule,  and  non-inheritance 
the  anomaly.  Peculiarities  tend  to  appear  in  the 
offspring  at  a  corresponding  age  to  that  at  which 
they  arose  in  the  parent,  if  not  earlier.  One  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  sex  is  often  transmitted  to  that 
sex  only.  Sometimes  there  is  a  reversion  to  the 
characteristics  of  a  remote  ancestor. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  perpetual  or  continuing  right  to 
an  estate  invested  in  a  person  and  his  heirs.  There 
are  nine  “canons  of  inheritance:”  three  may  be 
quoted:  (1)  That  inheritance  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  descend  to  the  issue  of  the  last  purchaser  in 


infinitum;  (2)  that  the  male  issue  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  before  the  female;  (3)  that  where  two  or 
more  of  the  male  sex  are  in  equal  degree  of  con¬ 
sanguinity  to  the  purchaser,  the  eldest  only  shall 
inherit,  but  the  females  all  together.  ( Wharton.) 

*ln-her'-l-t«lllt,  a.  [Eng.  inherit;  -ant  ]  Inher¬ 
ent. 

“Inheritant  in  the  Divine  nature.” — Breton:  Divine  Con¬ 
siderations,  p.  8. 

In-her'-It-or,  s.  [Eng.  inherit;  -or.]  One  who 
inherits ;  an  heir ;  one  who  receivfes  or  is  entitled  to 
receive  by  inheritance. 

**  The  freed  inheritors  of  hell.” — Byron :  The  Giaour. 

in-her’-l-tress,  *In-her-I-trIx,  s.  [English  in¬ 
herit;  -ress,  - rix .]  A  female  who  inherits;  an  heir¬ 
ess. 

“To  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  F.,  i.  2. 

*In-her'-i-trI§e,  s.  [Eng.  inherit  (or) ;  -rice— 
•rix.]  An  inheritress,  an  heiress. 

In-herse’,  *In-hearse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hersexhearse  (q.  v.).]  To  put  in  a  hearse;  to 
inclose  as  in  a  coffin. 

“See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 

in-he'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  inhcesio,  from  inhcesum, 
sup.  of  inhoereo— to  stick,  to  inhere.]  The  state  of 
being  inherent  in ;  inherence. 

“The  notion  of  a  subject  of  inhesion.” — Reid:  Intell. 
Powers,  Ess.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

♦In’-hl-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inhiatum,  sup.  of  inhio 
=to  open  the  mouth,  to  gape:  in-  (intens.),  and 
hio= to  gape.]  To  gape  upon,  to  desire  eagerly. 
( Becon :  Works,  i.  253.) 

♦In-hl-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inhiatio,  from  inhiatum, 
sup.  of  inhio.]  [Inhiate.]  A  gaping  after,  eager 
desire. 

“An  inhiation  after  obscene  lusts.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor 
of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  §  4. 

im-Mb '-it,  *in-hyb-yte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inhibitus,  pa. 
par.  of  inhibeo=  to  have  in  hand,  to  check:  in-— in, 
and  habeo— to  have;  Sp.  &  Port,  inhibir ;  Fr.  in- 
hiber.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  restrain,  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to  check. 

“  The  stars  and  planets  being  whirled  about  with  great 
velocity,  would  suddenly,  did  nothing  inhibit  it,  be  shat¬ 
tered  in  pieces.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

“Burial  may  not  be  inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

II.  Eccles.  Law:  To  forbid  or  prohibit  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  office  of  a  priest. 

In-hlb-It-er,  s.  [Eng.  inhibit;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  inhibits. 

2.  Scots  Law :  One  who  takes  out  an  inhibition, 
as  against  a  wife  or  debtor. 

In-hl-bl’-tion,  *in-hi  bi-ci-on,  s.  [Lat.  inhi- 
bitio,  from  inhibitus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibeo;  Fr.  inhi¬ 
bition;  Sp.  inhibicion;  Ital.  inibizione.]  The  act 
of  inhibiting  or  prohibiting ;  embargo ;  prohibition, 
the  state  of  being  inhibited. 

“  Lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that  which  is 
agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament.” — Milton:  Eikonoclastes. 

In-hlb'-Tt-or-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  inhibitor ius,  from 
Lat.  inhibitus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibio;  Fr .  inhibitoire ; 
Sp.  inhibitorio ;  Ital.  inibitorio .]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  inhibition ;  prohibitory. 

*in-hilde,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  A.  S.  hyldan= 
to  pour.]  To  pour  in  or  into. 

in-hive’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hive  (q.  v.).] 
To  put  in  or  into  a  hive ;  to  hive. 

♦in-hold,  v.  t.  [Pref.m-  (1),  and  Eng.  hold  (q.  v.).] 
To  hold  in  or  within ;  to  contain,  to  have  inherent. 

“It  is  disputed,  whether  this  light  first  created  be  the 
same  which  the  sun  inholdeth  and  casteth  forth,  or 
whether  it  had  continuance  any  longer  than  till  the  sun’s 
creation  .’’—Raleigh:  History  of  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i., 
§7. 

♦In-hold -er,  s.  [Eng.  inhold;  -er.)  An  inhab¬ 
itant. 

“  And  every  part’s  inholders  to  convert.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  17. 

*In-hoop',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  hoop  (q.  v.).] 
To  inclose  in  a  hoop  ;  to  confine  in  any  place. 

“His  quails  ever 
Beat  mine  inhoop’ d  at  odds.”" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  3. 

In-hos  -plt-U-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  Span,  inhospedable ; 
Ital.  inospitale .] 

1.  Not  hospitable  ;  not  willing  or  inclined  to  show 
hospitality  to  strangers ;  unwilling  to  entertain 
guests,  or  entertaining  them  reluctantly. 

“  He  found  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  so  inhos¬ 
pitable.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Qreat  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.,  §  14. 


2.  Affording  no  convenience ,  subsistence,  or  shel¬ 
ter  to  strangers. 

“  Dreary  and  inhospitable  wastes.”  Blair,  vol.  v.,  ser.  L 

In-hos  -plt-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inhospitable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhospitable ; 
inhospitality. 

“The  inhospitableness  of  the  place.”— Evelyn:  Memoirs, 

vol.  i.  (1641). 

In-hos  -plt-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inhospitable ); 
-ly.]  In  an  inhospitable  manner;  without  hospi¬ 
tality. 

“  For  what  you  call  inhospitably  drear, 

To  me  with  beauty  and  delight  appear.”  _ 

Francis:  Horace ;  Epistles ,  1.  xiv. 

*In-hou§ed',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  hous(e) ;  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Housed.  (G.  Markham:  Sir  B.  Grinuile , 

p.  51.) 

In-hu'-man,  *in-hu-mane,  *in-hu-maine,  a. 
[Fr.  inhumain,  from  Lat.  inliumanus,  from  in — not, 
and  humanus=hum&n,  gentle ;  Sp.  inliumano;  Ital. 
inumano.]  . 

1.  Not  human  or  humane ;  destitute  of  a  feeling 
of  kindness  or  tenderness  toward  one’s  fellow-creat¬ 
ures,  barbarous,  cruel,  savage,  unfeeling. 

“  What  wretch  inhumane,  or  what  wilder  blood.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  L 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  inhumanity  or 
cruelty. 

“The  crueltie  of  the  Frenchemen  and  of  their  inhu- 
maine  dealyng  with  them.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  13). 

In-hy-man’-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  inhumanity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beinginhuman ;  cruelty, 
barbarity,  savageness. 

“All  kind  of  subtilty  and  violence  and  inhumanity  was 
employed  to  overturn  it.” — Jortin:  Christian  Religion, 
dis.  3. 

*2.  An  inhuman  act  or  person. 

“  If  such  inhumanities  actually  have  been  born,  it  ia 
certain  that  they  may  be  born.” — South,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  9. 

In  hu  -man-ly,  *in-hu-mane-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
inhuman;  -ly.]  In  an  inhuman,  cruel,  or  barbarous 
manner;  cruelly;  barbarously. 

“Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered  one 
of  his  best  friends.” — Burke :  Vind.  of  Nat.  Soc. 

In-hum'-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inhumo:  in-=  in,  and  humo— to  bury;  humus= the 
ground.]  To  bury,  to  inter. 

In-hp-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inhumo.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  burying  or  interring; 
burial;  interment. 

“  In  some  localities  cremation  prevailed,  though  inhu¬ 
mation  was  the  general  custom.” — Greenwell:  British  Bar- 
rows,  p.  21. 

2.  Chem. :  The  act  of  burying  vessels  in  warm 
earth,  or  anything  similar,  that  their  contents  may 
be  exposed  to  a  steady  degree  of  moderate  heat. 


In-hume',v.  t.  [Fr.  inhumer,  from  Lat.  inhumo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  bury ;  to  inter ;  to  deposit  in 
the  earth,  as  a  corpse. 

“  Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

2.  Chem. :  To  bury  a  vessel  in  warm  earth,  so  as  to 
heat  its  contents  moderately  and  equally.  [Inhu¬ 
mation.] 

♦In-hurl',  v.  t.  [Pref.m-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurl,  v.) 
To  drive  or  cast  in.  (Stanyhurst :  Virgil;  A Vneid 
i.  559.] 

In’-I-g.,  s.  [The  native  Bolivian  name.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidee  (Dolphins).  Inin 
boliviensis  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Bolivia,  &c.,  in 
some  cases  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
male  is  fourteen  feet  long,  the  female  but  seven. 

In  -I-al,  a.  [Inion.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
inion  or  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

♦In-Im-ag  -In-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
imaginable  (q.  v.).]  Unimaginable;  inconceivable.! 

In-Im  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  inimicalis,  from  inimicusi 
=hostile :  m-=not,  and  awucus=friendly.]  I 

1.  Having  the  temper  or  disposition  of  an  enemyjr 

hostile.  ” 

2.  Adverse ;  hurtful ;  harmful;  injurious. 

“  Associations  in  defence  of  the  existing  power  of  the 
sovereign,  are  not,  in  their  spirit,  inimical  to  the  consti¬ 
tution.” — Brand:  Essay  on  Political  Associations.  (1796.) 

♦In-Im-I-cal-I-ty,  s.  [En g.  inimical;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inimical;  hostility;  un¬ 
friendliness. 


In-im-Ic-ul-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inimical;  -ly.]  In  a 
hostile  or  unfriendly  manner. 

sTn-Im-I-§I  -tious ,  adj.  [Inimical.]  Inimical; 
hostile.  (Sterne  :  Letter  to  Warburton,  1760.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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injucundity 


*In  Im'-i-cous,  a.  [Latin  inimicus.]  Hostile; 
unfriendly ;  hurtful. 

“  It  is  hard  of  digestion,  inimicous  to  the  stomach.” — 
Evelyn:  Aoetaria. 

In-Im-It-gi-bll  s.  [Eng.  inimitable ;  -ity.] 

the  quality. or  state  of  being  inimitable;  impossi¬ 
bility  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

In-im  it-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inimitabilis, 
from  in-— not,  and  i  rn  i  tabilis = t  h  a  t  can  be  imitated; 
imitor=to  imitate.]  _  That  cannot  be  imitated;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  imitated  or  copied ;  above  imita¬ 
tion. 

“  He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  348. 

in-im -It- a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  inimitable; 
-ness. ,J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inimitable ; 
mimitability. 

•  In-im  -It-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  inimitable) ;  - ly. ] 
In  an  inimitable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  not  to  be 
imitated ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

“  These  two  small  but  inimitably  fine  poems.” — Blair, 
vol.  iii.,  let.  40. 

In  -I  on,  s.  [Gr.  inion= the  sinews  between  the 
-occiput  and  the  back,  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  is 
(genit.  inos)  =  strength,  a  muscle,  fibrous  vessels.] 
Anat. :  A  name  of  the  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

In-T-quI-tous,  a.  [Eng.  iniquit(y) ;  -ows.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  iniquity,  injustice,  or  wickedness ;  un¬ 
just  ;  wicked ;  nefarious. 

“Pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  service.” — 
Burke:  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

In-I'-quI-tous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iniquitous;  - ly .] 
In  an  iniquitous  manner  or  degree  ;  unjustly,  wick¬ 
edly. 

“Funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal.” — Burke:  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

In-I  -qul-ty,  *in  i-qui  tee,  s.  [Fr.  iniquity,  from 
Lat.  iniquitatem,  acc.  of  iniquitas—mj ustice :  in-= 
not,  and  czquitas— equalness,  justice ;  oegtnts=equal, 
just.]  [Equity.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  equity,  fairness,  or  justice;  absence 
of  just,  fair,  or  true  dealing  ;  a  deviation  from  the 
right;  unrighteousness,  wickedness. 

“  The  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  filth  and  foule  iniquity." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  5. 

2.  An  iniquitous,  unjust,  or  unfair  act;  wicked¬ 
ness,  crime. 

“  When  their  iniquities  are  at  full,  he  will  not  fail  to 
repay  vengeance  into  their  bosom.” — Sharp:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  ... 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  character  who  personi¬ 
fied  one  of  the  vices  in  the  old  “  Moralities.”  He 
was  the  buffoon  of  the  piece,  his  chief  business 
being  to  make  sport  with  and  mock  the  devil.  He 
was  the  prototype  of  the  modern  clown  and  harle¬ 
quin. 

“ Iniquity  came  in,  like  Hokos  Pokos,  in  a  juggler’s 
jerkin.” — Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  News. 

*11.  Scots  Law:  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
decision  of  an  inferior  judge  who  decided  contrary 
to  law,  in  which  case  he  was  said  to  commit  in¬ 
iquity. 

*In-I-quous,  a.  [Latin  iniquus= unequal,  un¬ 
fair:  in-— not;  cequus— equal,  fair ;  Sp.  inicuo;  Ital. 
&  Port,  iniquo;  Fr.  inique.]  Unjust,  iniquitous, 
wicked. 

In-Ir-rI-tg.-bIl  -1-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
irritability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inirritable ;  good-nature. 

In-ir-rl-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  irri¬ 
table  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  irritable ;  good-natured,  good- 
humored. 

2.  Physiol. :  Not  possessed  of  irritability,  not  ex¬ 
citable. 

In-Ir  -rl-ta-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
irritative  (q.  v.).]  Not  irritative  ;  not  accompanied 
with  excitement ;  as,  an  inirritative  fever. 

*In-Isle'  (s  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
isle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  form  into  an  isle  or  island,  by  surrounding 
with  water. 

2.  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  embrace. 

In7T-tig,l  (ti  assh),a. &s.  [Lat.  initialis— per¬ 
taining  to  a  beginning  ;  initium—n  beginning,  from 
initus,  pa.  par.  of  ineo=  to  enter  into:  in-=in,  into, 
and  eo—to  go;  Fr.  initial;  Sp.  inicial ;  Ital.  in- 
iziale.' ) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  beginning; 
incipient;  as,  the  initial  symptoms  or  stages  of  a 

2.  Placed  at  or  standing  at  the  beginning. 


B.  A.s  subst.:  The  first  letter  of  a  word;  espe¬ 
cially  the  first  letters  of  the  words  composing  a  per¬ 
son  s  name. 

In-I  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Initial,  a.] 

Comm.  <&  Law :  To  mark  with  initials,  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  validity,  or  correctness. 

In-F-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  initial;  -ly.] 
In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner;  by  way  of,  or  as 
a  beginning ;  at  the  beginning. 

In-I -ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),v.  t.  &i.  [Initiate,  a.; 

Fr.  initier ;  Sp .iniciar;  Ital.  iniziare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon ;  to  set  afoot,  to  start, 
to  introduce ;  as,  to  initiate  a  new  line  of  action. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  principles ;  to 
admit  into  a  secret  society  or  association  by  in¬ 
structing  in  its  principles  or  secrets. 

“  Initiated  in  arts, 

Which  some  may  practice  with  politer  grace.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  493. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the 
first  rite ;  to  take  the  initiative  ;  to  begin. 

“  The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  power; 

Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  564. 

In-I -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  a.&s.  [Lat.  initiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  initio— to  begin;  initium— a  beginning.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Unpracticed,  new. 

“  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  Initiated;  introduced  or  admitted  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of;  instructed. 

“  Initiate  in  the  secret  of  the  skies.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  95. 

II.  Common  Law :  A  man  is  said  to  become  initi¬ 
ate  tenant  by  courtesy  in  his  wife’s  estate  of  inher¬ 
itance  on  the  birth  of  issue  capable  of  inheriting 
the  same,  his  estate  not  being  consummate  till  the 
death  of  the  wife. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  initiated. 

T[  From  the  fact  that  the  Latin  verb  initio  had 
the  secondary  meaning  “  to  admit  to  secret  religious 
rites,”  it  was  adopted  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
as=to  baptize;  the  Latin  initiatus  was  employed 
to  distinguish  a  baptized  person  from  a  catechumen 
not  yet  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  and  practice  ;  and  the  term  initiatio 
signified  the  full  participation  enjoyed  by  those 
who  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  [Dis¬ 
cipline^.,  H  (1).] 

In-I-ti  a  -tion  (ti  as  Shi),  subst.  [Lat.  initiatio, 
from  initiatus,  pa.  par.  of  initio— to  begin ;  Fr.  ini¬ 
tiation;  Sp.  initiation.] 

1.  The  act  of  initiating,  beginning,  or  entering 
upon. 

2.  The  act  of  initiating,  introducing  to,  or  in¬ 
structing  in  the  rudiments,  principles,  rules,  or 
ceremonies  ;  the  act  of  introducing  or  admitting  to 
a  secret  society  or  association. 

“  Every  one  should  pay  a  certain  sum  for  his  initiation.” 
— Warburton. 

3.  An  introduction. 

“  Those  who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible 
initiation  for  recruits.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  initiated,  admitted,  or  in¬ 
troduced  to  acquaintance  with  anything. 

In-I’-ti-a-tlve  (ti  as  shl),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  initiatif, 
from  Lat.  initiatus ,  pa.  par.  of  initio .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  initiate  or  begin ;  initia¬ 
tory. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  initiatory  or  introductory  act  or  step ;  the 
first  step  or  action  in  any  business  ;  a  first  essay,  a 
beginning,  a  start. 

2.  Power  of  initiating  or  beginning ;  the  power  or 
right  to  take  the  lead  or  originate. 

“  The  French  Government  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.”—  London  Telegraph. 

In-I  -ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  initiate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  initiates. 

“  The  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteries,  the  hiero¬ 
phants  and  initiators."— Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk. 
ii.,  §  4. 

In-I-ti-a-tor-y  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  initiat(e) ; 

°lf 'df  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning  or  introduction ; 
introductory,  initiative. . . 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  for  initiation ;  introducing 
by  instruction  or  by  the  use  of  symbols  and  cere¬ 
monies. 

“By  the  initiatory  rite  of  water  baptism.”— Warbur¬ 
ton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi.,  §  1. 


*In-I'-tion,  S.  [Low  Lat.  initio,  from  initus,  pa. 
par.  of  ineo— to  enter  into.]  A  beginning,  an  initi¬ 
ation. 

*In-jeal'-ous,  *in-jeal-ose,  v.t.  [Prefix in-(l). 
and  Eng.  jealous  (q.  v.).]  To  make  jealous. 

In-ject',  v.  t.  [Lat.  injectus,  pa.  par.  of  injicio = 
to  throw  or  cast  in :  in-—  in,  into,  and  jacio  =  to 
throw;  Fr .injecter.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  in  ;  to  dart  in. 

“  But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected.” 

Swift:  Wood,  an  Inseot. 

2.  To  instill,  to  inculcate. 

“  Their  continual  temptations  which  they  inject  into 
our  thoughts.” — Bishop  Hall:  Sol.  8. 

3.  To  throw  in ;  to  bring  forward  in  the  middle  of 
something  else ;  to  intervene  with. 

“Caesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same 
scrupulous  demurs  to  stop  the  sentence  of  death.” — Mil- 
ton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  To  throw  or  cast  up. 

“  Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  surround 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Todd.) 

In-jec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  injectio ,  from  injectus,  pa. 
par.  of  injicio;  Fr.  injection;  Sp.  injection;  Ital. 
injezione.  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in. 

2.  That  which  is  injected  or  thrown  in. 

“To  minister  the  same  byway  of  clystre  or  syringe, 
promising  us  that  the  said  injection  will  break  all  inward 
impostume8.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Suggestion,  instigation. 

“What  might  be  suggested  by  our  own  corruption, 
without  any  injection  of  Satan.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat. :  The  act  of  filling  the  vessels  and  other 
minute  tubular  organs  of  animals  with  colored 
substances  more  clearly  to  exhibit  their  relative 
size,  arrangement,  and  relation  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  color  is  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

2.  Therap.:  The  art  of  injecting  any  therapeutic 
agent  into  the  rectum,  or  of  introducing  such  agent 
under  the  skin,  &c. ;  that  which  is  injected.  [Hypo¬ 
dermic-injection.]" 

3.  Steam-engin. :  The  act  or  process  of  injecting 
cold  water  into  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine  or 
the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine ;  the  cold 
water  so  injected  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

injection-cock,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  cock  which  closes  the  injec¬ 
tion-pipe. 

injection-condenser,  s.  A  cast-iron  vessel  of 
any  convenient  shape,  and  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  atmospheric  pressure  from  without,  in  which 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed 
by  a  shower  of  cold  water.  The  capacity  of  the 
cylinder  in  Watt’s  original  engines  was  i  that  of 
the  cylinder,  but,  according  to  present  practice,  it 
ranges  from  i  to  h  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  [Condenser,  Air-pump.] 

injection-pipe,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  pipe  through  which  the  injec¬ 
tion  water  passes  to  the  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine. 
In  marine  engines  the  injection-pipe  is  open  to  the 
sea  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  [Air-pump, 

CoRNISH-ENGINE.] 

injection-syringe,  s. 

Surg,:  A  syringe  for  administering  douches  or 
medicines. 

injection-valve,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  valve  which  governs  the  en¬ 
trance  of  water  into  the  condenser  from  the  sea, 
river,  or  well. 

In-jec'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  inject;  -or.]  One  who  or 
that  which  injects ;  specif.,  an  apparatus  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  and  especially  of 
locomotives,  with  water.  It  works  equally  well 
when  the  engine  is  at  rest  or  running,  and  in  that 
respect  is  superior  to  the  feed-pump  (q.  v.). 

In-jeer',  v.  t.  [Fr.  s'ingbrer-  to  interfere,  to 
meddle.]  To  insinuate,  to  introduce  by  artful  or 
indirect  means. 

*In-jel’-ly,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  jelly 
(q.  v.) .]  To  deposit  or  incorporate  as  in  a  jelly. 

*In-J61nt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  Joint 
(q.  v.).]  To  disjoin,  to  break  up. 

“The  foresaid  bridge  by  a  mighty  tempest  was  in- 
joynted  and  broken.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  126. 

In-ju-cun'-di-ty,  s.  [Lat.  injucunditas,  from 
in- = not,  and  htcundifas = pleasantness  ;  jucundus= 
pleasant.]  Unpleasantness,  disagreeableness. 


b6il  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


injudicable 


2328 


inkbag 


*In-jfid  -Ic-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  English  causing  or  tending  to  cause  hurt  or  damage  phys-  1.  A  colored,  usually  black,  liquid  or  viscous  mate- 


judicable  (q.  v.).]  Not  cognizable  by  a  judge. 

*In-jfi-dI-ci3,l  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in -  (2),  and 
Eng.  judicial  (q.  v.).]  Not  judicial ;  not  according 
to  the  forms  of  law. 

In-jfi-di  -cious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  judi¬ 
cious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  judicious,  void  of  judgment;  acting  with¬ 
out  judgment  or  due  consideration ;  rash,  hasty. 

“An  inexpert  and  injudicious  person.”  —  Bp.  Ball: 
Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  iii.,  con.  9. 

2.  Done  without  judgment  or  due  consideration  ; 
rash,  hasty,  unwise ;  as,  an  injudicious  measure. 

in-jtDdl'-cious-ly,  adv.  [En g.  injudicious ; -ly.] 
In  an  injudicious  manner;  without  judgment  or 
due  consideration ;  rashly,  hastily,  inconsiderately. 

“He  was  loudly  but  injudiciously  censured  by  a  great 
many.” — Nelson:  Life  of  Bull. 

In-jfi-dl'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  injudicious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  injudicious. 

“Injudiciousness  blinds  their  wonder  or  liking  of  the 
third.” — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  480.  ■* 

ln-junc'-tion,  *in-junc-cion,  s.  [Lat.  injunc- 
tio,  from  injunctus= imposed,  enjoined;  pa.  par.  of 
injungo— to  impose,  to  enjoin  ;  Fr.  in j  one  t  ion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  enjoining,  directing,  or  bidding;  di¬ 
rection 


ically,  mentally,  or  morally ;  as,  the  injurious  conse-  rial  used  in  writing  or  printing 


quences  of  sin  or  folly. 

*2.  Acting  unjustly;  unjust,  tyrannical ;  guilty  of 
wrong  or  injury. 

“The  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

*3.  Wrongful,  unjust. 

“With  other  grievances  to  signify 
Th’  injurious  act  committed  on  his  son.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vii. 

*4.  Detractory,  offensive,  reproachful,  contuma¬ 
cious. 

“With  sclaunder  and  defame  injurious.” 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

*5.  Insolent,  overbearing. 

“  Who  was  before  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer  and 
injurious.”— 1  Timothy  i.  13. 

In-jur-I-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  injurious ;  -ly.] 


2.  A  pigment,  as  Chinese  or  Indian  ink. 

3.  Comm.  &  Chem. :  A  liquid  or  pigment  used  for 
writing  or  printing.  Inks  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads : 

(1)  Writing  inks  consist  either  of  colored  liquids, 
or  of  finely-divided  colored  precipitates,  suspended 
in  a  liquid.  The  essential  ingredients  of  a  good 
black  writing  ink,  are,  an  infusion  of  the  best  nut- 
galls,  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas) ,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  gum  to  retain  the  precipitate  in 
suspension.  The  proportion  of  ferrous  sulphate 
should  not  exceed  one-third  part  that  of  the  nut-galls 
used,  an  excess  of  astringent  vegetable  matter  being 
necessary  for  the  durability  of  the  ink.  Its  specific 
gravity  should  not  exceed  1.045,  a  higher  density 
indicating  that  inferior  nut-galls  have  been  used, 
these  requiring  a  larger  proportion  of  galls  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  deep  black  color.  The  infusion  of  nut-galls 


1.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful  manner;  so  as  to  contains  tannic,  or  gaUs-tannic  and  gallic  acids, 

cause  injury,  hurt,  or  damage.  both  of  which  produce  deep  black  precipitate  with 

2.  Wrongfully;  unjustly ;  with  injustice.  fe™  salts,  but  white  precipitates  with  ferrous 

(tr r,u  ,  ,  *  ’  ..  f  9  .  .  ,  J  ,  salts,  which,  however,  readily  turn  black  on  expos- 

hnndatilefeinse-of  myself  to  which  every  honest  man  is  ure  to  the  air.  Hence,  in  making  ink,  it  is  necessary 

dmH7ndLdpZtTjr(Pr%  ftaoked  ln  P  nnt.”-Dry-  to  ieave  the  raixture  to  itself  for  some  time  in  order 
den.  Hind  and  Panther.  (Pref.)  that  the  ferrous  salts  may  be  converted  into  ferric 

m  -jur  -l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  injurious;  -ness.]  salts,  and  the  tannic  into  gallic  acid.  The  gum  is 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  injurious;  hurtful-  added  to  retain  in  suspension  the  precipitated  gall* 
ness ;  injury.  ate  Gf  jr0n.  It  also  gives  a  certain  gloss  to  the  ink. 

“Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through  sud-  Insomeinks  a  solution  of  logwood  is  used,  to  replace 

_ _  den  necessities  of  state,  than  any  propensity  either  to  in-  a  certain  proportion  of  the  nut-galls.  Bythisaddi* 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined;  a  direction,  an  order.  lumousness  or  oppression.”—  Eikon  Basilike.  tion  a  more  fluid  ink  is  said  to  be  obtained.  Red 

“  Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors.”  lU'-jur-y,  *in-jur-ie,  s.  [Lat.  injuria,  from  in-  ink  is  a  solution  of  cochineal  or  pure  carmine  in 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4.  =not,  and  jus  (genit.  juris)  =right,  justice;  Sp.  &  ammonia,  or  of  brazil-wood  in  water.  Blue  ink 
TT  Taw  •  A  writ  or  nrncevs  granted  hv  a  court  of  Port-  injuria;  Ital.  ingiuria;  Fr.  injure.]  is  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  and  oxalic  acid  in 

equity!  and  in  some  cases  under  statutes  by  a  court  in\‘  Sf*  1Ih^.h  is  COntrary  to  ri^ht  or  ^stice  !  an  ^T.<&romeinkiaa  preparation  of  logwood  and 
of  law.  wherebv  a  nartv  is  renuired  to  do.  or  to  ln justice  ,  a  wrong.  potassium  bichromate. 

You  do  me  shameful  injury.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*2.  A  crime. 

“A  party  to  this  injury.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

3.  Thatwhich  injures,  harms,  or  hurts;  thatwhich 


of  law,  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing,  certain  acts,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  writ. 

“The  first  peculiar  remedy  obtainable  on  this  ground 
is  the  writ  of  Injunction,  the  most  ordinary  species  of 
which  is  that  which  operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  exercise  of  his  real  or  supposed  rights;  and 
is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  remedial  writ  of  in¬ 
junction,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  judicial  writ,  which 
issues  after  a  decree,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  exe¬ 
cution.  This  writ  may  be  had  to  stay  proceedings  at  law, 


(2)  Marking  ink  must  be  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  soap,  alkaline,  and  acid  liquids.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  colored  with 
lamp-black  and  thickened  with  gum. 

(3)  Copying  ink  must  be  thicker  than  ordinary 
ink,  am' 


_ _ v _ t _ _ _ _  and  must  not  dry  too  quickly.  It  is  usually 

occasions  loss,  detriment,  or’ "mischief  -^damage!  Prepared  by  adding  a  little  sugar  or  glycerine  to 
hurt.  harm.  ordinary  black  ink.  Its  specific  gravity  should  not 

“The  former  [private]  wrongs  are  an  infringement  or  exceed  1.071.  . 

privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  indi-  .(£)  Printing  ink.  _A11  inks  used  for  printing  con- 


whatever  stage  they  may  have  reached';  to  restrain  alien!  viduals,  considered  as  individual’s;  and  are"  thereupon  sist  essentially  of  well-boiled  drying  oils,  mixed 
ations  of  property  pendente  life,  and  tenants  for  life  and  frequently  termed  civil  injuries.”— Blackstone:  Commen-  with  lamp-black 


others  having  limited  interest  from  committing  waste. 

It  may  be  granted  to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  bills  of 
exchange,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  the  transfer  of  stock,  or 
the  alienation  of  a  specific  chattel,  to  prohibit  assignees 
from  making  a  dividend,  to  prevent  parties  from  remov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  from  marrying,  or  having 
any  intercourse,  which  the  court  disapproves  of,  with  a 
ward.  The  infringement  of  a  copyright  or  a  patent  fre¬ 
quently  calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  beneficial  process; 
which  may  also  be  had  to  restrain  the  fraudulent  use  of 
trade  marks,  or  of  the  names,  labels,  or  other  indicice  of 
the  makers  or  vendors  of  goods  and  merchandise,  and  in 
a  large  class  of  cases,  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

II  For  the  difference  between  injunction  and  com¬ 
mand,  see  Command.  ing  wliat  happens  contrary  to  right ;  damage  is  the  •  -  n 

in  -jure,  v.  t.  [Fr.  injurier,  from  Lat.  injurior=  injury  which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing;  clln"roller> 
to  do  harm  to ;  injuria=iojury,  harm  :  in-=not,  and  hurt  is  the  injury  which  destroys  the  soundness  or 
jus  (genit.  juris)  =  right,  justice;  Ital.  ingiuriare;  wholeness  of  a  thing;  harm  is  the  injury  which  is 
Sp.  &  Port,  injuriar.]  attended  with  trouble  and  inconvenience ;  mischief 

1.  To  do  harm  to ;  to  hurt ;  to  damage ;  to  impair  is  the  injury  which  interrupts  the  order  and  con- 

the  goodness,  excellence,  value,  strength,  &c.  sistency  of  things.  The  injury  is  applicable  to  all 

2.  To  do  harm  or  hurt  to,  as  to  the  body ;  to  hurt  bodies,  physical  and  moral;  damage  is  applicable 


taries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

4.  An  offense  ;  an  insult ;  an  annoyance. 

“  The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

*5.  A  hurt  or  disease  of  the  body. 

“Thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full 
ripe.”— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*6.  Contumelious  or  abusive  language  ;  abuse. 

“  He  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against  the  French  king, 
and  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charles.” — 
Bacon. 


or  other  pigments.  Soaps  and 
resinous  matters  are  frequently  added  to  give  the 
oils  the  required  consistency. 

4.  Mach. :  The  socket  of  a  mill  spindle. 

ink-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  Prinos  glaber. 

2.  Randia  aculeata. 

ink-blurred,  a.  Blurred,  obscured,  or  disfig¬ 
ured  with  ink. 

ink-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  ink. 

ink-cylinder,  s. 


.  TT  Injury  is  the  most  general  term,  simply  imply-  :  A  cylinder  rotating  in  the  ink-fountain  to 

ins*  -what  barmens  contra rv  to  rii-h  t  *  R.n.vnnno  io  t- 1 1 , ,  Ormg  Til 0  ink. 


in  contact  with  the  ductor  or  fount- 


physically. 

“Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  1,057. 

3.  To  damage,  to  slander,  to  depreciate,  to  tar¬ 
nish. 

“Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  693. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  happiness. 

5.  To  wrong ;  to  do  an  injury  or  injustice  to. 
“When  have  I  injured  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  suffer  an  in¬ 
jury;  a  building  may  suffer  an  injury ;  but  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  vessel,  a  merchandise,  suffer  a  damage.  The 
falling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is  a 
damage ;  the  injury  is  not  so  easily  removed ;  the 
damage  is  easily  repaired.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  injury  and  injustice , 
see  Injustice. 


*In-jur'-y,  v.  t.  [Injury,,?.]  To  injure ;  to  hurt. 
(Lyly :  Euphues,  p.  460.) 

m-jus’-tice,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  injustitia,  from 
in-  =not,  and  jwsfifia= justice.] 

a  „•  „•  i  ,  1.  Tine  quality  of  being  unjust;  want  of  justice, 

.  1°  SJYe  pain  to,  as  sensibility  or  feeling;  to  right,  or  equity ;  unfairness;  as,  the  injustice  of  a 

decision. 

2.  That  which  is  unjust  or  unfair;  any  violation 
of  the  right  of  another ;  a  wrong ;  an  iniquity. 

“Still  these  broils  that  public  good  pretend 
Work  most  injustice,  being  done  through  spite.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 


grieve,  to  hurt 
7.  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

*in-jure,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  injuria.]  Injury, 
in  -jur-er,  s.  [English  injur(e) ;  -er.)  One  who 
injures,  hurts,  damages,  or  wrongs  another. 

“The  injurers  of  your  father’s  memory.” — Warburton: 
Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth. 

In-jiir-I-a,  s.  [Lat.] 


•  ^  The  injustice  lies  in  the  principle;  the  injury 
m  the  action  that  injures.  There  may,  therefore, 
r  .  ,  ]n„  ,  ,,  .  .  ,  .  .  be  injustice  where  there  is  no  specific  injury,  and 

Laic .  A  legal  wron„,  that  is,  an  act  or  omission  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  injury  where  there 
%  Aakes  c°gmzance  as  a  wrong,  is  no  injustice.  The  wrong  partakes  both  of  injus- 

f Smith •  .  Manual  of  Common  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  418.)  tice  and  injury ;  it  is  in  fact  an  injury  done  by  one 

i  XI  1_A11  CJ  n  fT.O  4lV»  Ann  An.  nnf  .  • • TIDT’CAn  fn  orinfl-icn  4  „  „  _  ■  1  _  i.’  I  **  •  ■  * 


ink-eraser,  s.  [Eraser.] 
ink-fish,  s.  The  cuttle-fish  (q.  v.). 
ink-fountain,  s.  The  ink-reservoir  of  a  print¬ 
ing-machine  from  which  the  ink  is  taken  by  an 
ink-roller  and  passed  to  the  ductor,  or  the  distrib¬ 
uting-roller. 

ink-gland,  s. 

Zodl.:  The  same  as  Inkbag  (q.  v.).  (S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward.) 

ink-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Coriaria  thymifolia. 
ink-pot,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  ink-bottle. 

B.  Asadj.:  Affected,  pedantic. 

“Thought  by  his  inke-pot  termes  to  get  a  good  parson¬ 
age.” —  Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetor ique. 

ink-roller,  s.  [Inking-roller.] 
ink-sac,  s.  The  same  as  Inkbag  (q.  v.). 
ink-slice,  s.  A  paddle  for  handling  ink. 
ink-stone,  ink-surface,  ink-table,  s.  [Ink- 

ING-TABEE.] 

ink-well,  s.  An  ink-cup  adapted  to  occupy  a 
hole  m  a  desk,  its  top  lettinc  down  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  desk,  or  nearly  so. 

Ink,  v.  t.  [Ink,  s.]  To  blacken,  daub,  or  color 
with  ink. 

With  inked  rutiles  and  claret  stains  on  his  tarnished 
laced  coat.  Thackeray:  English  Humorists,  led  - 

Ink  -bag,  s.  [Eng.  ink,  and  bag.] 

Zobl.t  A.  bag  or  gland  found  in  the  Cephalo- 


In-jur'-I-OUS,  a.  [Latin  injuriosus,  injurius=  person  to  another,  in  express  violation  of  justice, 
acting  unfairly  or  wrongfully,  from  injurict= an  in-  Ink.  *enke  *inkp  ?  TO  Fr  ennue  PFV  enrre\ 

&  Port-  injUriOSO;  ItaL  *=thCrpSi,CT 

fare, 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


amidst,  what,  fall,  father; 


wolf,  work, 


.  -  x  _  „  w§t.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


ae,  oe  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 

=  kw. 


inkhorn 


2329 


inmost 


2.  Palceont. :  The  ink  of  the  inkbag,  frequently 
consisting  of  finely-divided  particles  of  carbon  sus¬ 
pended  in  fluid,  is  almost  indestructible.  It  has 
been  found  fossil  in  secondary  rocks. 

3.  Comm. :  The  ink  of  the  inkbag  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  sepia. 

Ink -born,  *ink-horne,  *inke-horne,  *ynke- 
horne,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  ink,  and  horn.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  to  hold  ink  ;  an  ink-bottle. 

“  Bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the  jail ;  we  are 

nowto  examine  those  men.” — Shakesp.;  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. 

2.  A  portable  case  for  carrying  the  instruments  of 
writing. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pedantic,  affected,  high-sounding. 

*inkhorn-mate,  s.  A  bookish  or  pedantic  fellow. 

“  To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn-mate.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

Ink'-horn-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  inkhorn;  -ism.]  An 
affected,  pedantic,  or  bombastic  expression. . 

“  Like  as  she  were  some  light-skirts  of  the  rest, 

In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest.” 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  8. 

Ink'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inky;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inky. 

Ink'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Ink,  in] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  covering  or 
daubing  with  ink. 

inking-apparatus,  s. 

Print.:  Different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been 
adapted  to  different  presses,  and  some  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  certain  kinds. 

inking-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  which  receives  the  ink  from  the 
inking-table  and  transfers  it  to  the  type  in  hand- 
press  work.  In  power-presses,  several  rollers  are 
employed,  which  are  fed  with  ink  from  a  trough, 
distributing  it  and  transferring  it  to  the  inking- 
roller. 


inking-table,  s. 

Print. :  A  table  upon  which  ink  is  spread  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  inking-roller. 
inking-trough,  s. 

Print. :  [Ink-fountain.] 


*In'-kle,  *In'-cle,  v.  t.  [From  the  same  root  as 
Dan.ymte;  lcel.  ymta—to  murmur,  to  mutter.]  To 
murmur. 

In'-kle,  *lyn-gell,  *lin-ni-ol,  *in-ni-ol,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  ligneul,  lignel ,  a  dimin.  of  ligne  =  thread,  from 
Lat.  tinea,  fern,  of  lineus= hempen,  flaxen;  linum= 
flax.] 

1.  A  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted,  with  which  ladies 
worked  embroidery. 

2.  A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape;  wrought  spinel. 
Spinel  (q.  v.)  is  known  as  unwrought  inkle. 

“ Inkles ,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns.”  —  Shakesp.:  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*inkle-beggar,  s.  A  beggar  that  sells  cheap  tape, 
<fcc. 

*inkle-weaver,  s.  A  weaver  of  inkle.  [Inkle, 

s.  2.] 

H  Davies  (Supp.  Gloss.)  says  that  the  phrase  “  as 
thick  as  inkle-weavers "  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  refugees  who  introduced  the  manufacture 
of  iDkle  in  the  sixteenth  century  naturally  con¬ 
sorted  together. 


Ink'-llng,  *in-kel-ynge,  s.  [Inkle,  v.] 

1.  A  hint,  a  whisper,  an  intimation,  a  slight 
knowledge.  m 

‘‘Who  will  disdain. 

That  have  an  inkling  of  it,  there  to  look  ?” 

Bunyan:  Apology. 


2.  A  desire,  an  inclination. 

Ink’-mak-er,  s.  [English  ink,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  or  manufactures  ink. 


In-knit'  (k  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knit  (q.  v.).j  To  knit  in,  to  fasten  in. 

In-knot  ( k  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knot  (q.v.).]  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with  a  knot. 

*Ink'-sbed,  s.  [English  ink,  and  shed  (q.v.).]  A 
spilling  or  using  of  ink. 

“  I  never  thought  the  parade  of  my  scanty  rat  lore  would 
involve  so  much  inkshed.” — All  the  Year  Round. 


2.  Consisting  or  made  of  ink. 

“England  .  .  .  is  bound  in  with  shame, 

With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds.” 

.  ,  Shakesp.:  Richard  II. 

3.  Black  as  ink. 


“  ’Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*4.  Black,  gloomy,  miserable,  wretched. 

“In  which  doth  swell  a  lake  of  inky  years 
Of  madding  lovers.” 

Drummond:  Son.  13,  pt.  L 

*In-lag’-3,r-y,  *In-la-ga '-tion,  s.  [Barbarous 
forms,  from  A.  S.  inldgian,  in  imitation  of  utlagand, 
utlagation=ontlavfry.]  [Inlaw.]  A  restitution  of 
an  outlaw  to  the  protection  and  privileges  of  the 

law. 

In-laid  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Inlay.] 

inlaid-work,  s.  That  in  which  one  material  is 
sunk  into  a  hollowing  in  the  surface  of  another, 
the  two  making  an  even  face.  [Buhl,  Reisner- 
work,  Marquetry,  Parquetry,  Mosaic.] 

In'-land,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  in,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  the  interior  of  a  country ;  remote  from  the 
sea. 


“The  isle’s  rich  inland  parts,  let’s  take  with  us  along.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  23. 

2.  Carried  on  within  a  county;  domestic;  not 
foreign  ;  as,  inland  navigation. 

3.  Confined  or  limited  to  a  particular  country ;  as, 
an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  as  distinguished  from  a 
foreign  one,  which  is  drawn  in  one  country  on  a 
person  living  in  another. 

*4.  Refined,  civilized,  somewhat  polished ;  opposed 
to  upland  (q.  v.). 

“An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  was,  in  his  youth,  an 
inland  man.” — Shakesp.:  As  Fou  Like  It. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  or  toward  the  interior  of  a  country. 

“And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland 

many  a  post.”  Macaulay:  Armada. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  interior  or  inland  part  of  a 
country. 

“  Her  little  rills,  her  inlands  that  do  feed.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2. 

2.  Old  Law:  Demesne  land,  as  distinguished  from 
outland,  or  that  let  to  tenants. 

inland- cliff,  s. 

Geol. :  A  cliff  like  one  of  those  marking  the  coast¬ 
line,  but  situated  inland.  In  many  cases  they  were 
once  sea-cliffs,  and  occupy  their  present  position 
because  the  land  has  been  subsequently  upheaved. 

inland-revenue,  s. 

Taxation :  Revenue  levied  inland,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Custom-house,  for  articles  brought 
by  sea.  (Eng.) 

In  -land-er,  s.  [Eng.  inland;  -er.]  One  who 
lives  inland,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 

*In'-land-Ish,  a.  [En g.inland;  -ish.]  Denoting 
something  inland;  native,  inland. 

fin-lap -l-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-= in,  into,  and  Lat. 
lapis  (genit.  lapidis)= a  stone.]  To  make  stony ;  to 
turn  or  convert  into  stone  ;  to  petrify. 

“Some  natural  spring  waters  will  inlapidate  wood; 
so  that  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part 
above  the  water  shall  continue  wood,  and  the  part  under 
the  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  gravelly  stone.”— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  85. 

In-lard’,  v.  t.  [Enlard.] 

*In-large’,  v.  t.  [Enlarge.] 

In-law',  v.  t.  [A.  S.  inldgian.]  To  clear  or  free 
from  outlawry  or  attainder ;  to  restore  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  protection  of  the  law. 

“  It  should  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to  make 
laws,  who  themselves  were  not  inlawed.’’— Bacon:  Henry 
VII.,  p.  12. 

In-lay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lay  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  lay,  place,  or  insert  in;  to  diversify  with 
different  bodies  inserted  into  the  groundwork  or 
substratum. 

“  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

“A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale.” 

Warton:  First  of  April. 


Ink  -stand,  s.  [Eng.  ink,  and  stand.]  A  vessel 
of  glass  or  other  material  for  holding  ink  or  other 
writing  material.  Q 

Ink  -f ,  a.  [Eng.  ink;  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  ink ;  like  ink. 
“An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  vi.  19. 


3.  To  interlard. 

“Thence  borrow’d  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their  story.” — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  vi. 

In-lay',  a.  [Inlay,  v.]  Matter  or  materials  in¬ 
laid  or  prepared  for  inlaying. 

“  Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 

Broider’d  the  ground.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  702. 


,611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
cian,  •  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


In-lay -er,  s.  [Eng.  inlay ;  -er.]  One  who  inlays ; 
one  whose  occupation  is  inlaying. 

“The  swelling  bunches,  which  are  now  and  then  found 
on  the  old  trees,  afford  the  inlayer  pieces  curiously 
chambletted.” — Evelyn:  Silva. 

In-lay  -ing,  s.  [Inlay,  u.]  [Inlaid-work.] 

In-league’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  league 
(q.v.).]  To  form  or  conclude  a  league  with;  to 
league ;  to  join  in  a  league. 

In-leag'-uer,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Beleaguer.]  To  sit 
down  with  an  army ;  to  blockade. 

*in-leck',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  leak  (?).]  A 
hole  where  water  leaks  in.  (Stany hurst :  Virgil's 
JEneid,  iii.  538.) 

In'-let,  s.  [Eng.  in-,  and  let.] 

1.  A  passage  by  which  an  inclosed  place  may  be 
entered ;  a  means  of  entrance  or  ingress. 

“A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive.” 

Addison:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea  or 
a  large  lake ;  a  creek. 

“All  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side  were  held  by  the 
Romans.”— Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Any  material  or  substance  inserted  or  inlaid. 

in-let'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  letter 
(q.  v.) .]  To  engrave  with  letters. 

In  -ll-er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lie,  v. ;  -er.] 

Geol.:  An  expression  used  to  indicate  an  isolated 
exposure  of  an  underlying  bed  which  is  still  covered 
to  a  large  extent  with  deposits  of  later  date.  It  is 
principally  found  in  beds  which  are  more  or  less 
curved,  the  higher  parts  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  denudation  and  so  brought  the  lower  bed 
to  light.  The  converse  of  outlier  (q.  v.). 

In-light  -?n  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Enlighten.] 

In-list',  v.  t.  [Enlist.] 

*ln-llve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  live 
(q.v.).]  To  give  life,  spirit,  or  animation  to;  to 
animate. 

“What  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 

T’  inlive  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell.” 

Ben  Jons  on:  Eleg.  on  Lady  Anne  Pawlet. 

In-lock',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.  v.).]  To  lock  up  or  inclose  one  thing  in  another. 

*In-lfi  -mine,  v.  t.  [Enlumine.] 

In'-ljf,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  inlic  (a),  inlice  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Internal,  secret,  heartfelt. 

“  Did’st  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

B.  As  adv.:  Internally,  within,  secretly,  in  the 
heart,  mentally. 

“  ‘  Save  him,  my  God!’  she  inly  cries.” 

Moore:  Fire  Worshipers. 

In  -mate,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  mate,  s. 

(fi-  v.)] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  lodges  or  dwells  in  the 
same  house  as  another ;  one  who  occupies  anyplace 
or  dwelling ;  a  resident  or  dweller  in ;  especially 
spoken  of  occupants  of  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons, 
&c. 

“  He’s  but  a  new  fellow, 

An  inmate  here  in  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls  him.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Dwelling  or  residing  in  a  place;  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  resident  or  occupier  of  the  same  place; 
internal. 

“  To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  166. 

In'-meats,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  pi.  of  Eng. 

meat.] 

1.  The  edible  viscera  of  pigs,  fowls,  &c.  ( Peacock : 
Manley  &  Corringham ;  Gloss.) 

2.  The  entrails. 

“  I  shall  try  six  inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmeats.’’ 

Taylor:  Philip  van  Artevelde,  iii.  L 

In-mesh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  mesh 
(q.  v.).]  To  bring  or  involve  within  meshes,  as  of 
a  net. 

*In-mew"  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mew  (q.v.).]  To  inclose  or  shut  in,  as  in  a 
mew  or  cage. 

*In'-more,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  more.]  Inner.  (P. 
Holland:  Camden,  p.  131.) 

In  -most,  *ine-maste,  a.  [A.  S.  innemest.] 

1.  Deepest  or  farthest  within ;  remotest  from  the 
surface. 

“  Shortly,  within  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme.” 

Spenser :  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity. 

2.  Most  secret ;  deepest.  < 

“Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  19. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d@L 
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Inn,  *in,  *inne,  s.  [A.  S.  in,  inn,  from  in,  inn— 
within  ;  Icel.  inni,  from  inn,  inni= indoors  ;  m=in.] 

1.  A  house  of  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
travelers. 

“  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an  inn 
where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawl.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

*2.  Lodging,  abode,  residence,  habitation. 

“  Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  33. 

3.  A  college  of  municipal  or  common  law  professors 
and  students.  [IT  (2).] 

IT  (1)  Inns  of  Chancery :  Colleges  in  which  young 
students  formerly  began  their  law  studies.  They 
are  now  occupied  chiefly  by  attorneys,  solicitors, 
&c.  (Eng.) 

(2)  Inns  of  Court :  Colleges  or  corporate  societies 
in  London,  to  one  of  which  all  barristers  and  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  bar  must  belong ;  also  the  buildings 
belonging  to  such  societies  in  which  the  members 
of  the  inn  dine  together,  and  barristers  have  their 
chambers.  There  are  four  such  inns — viz. :  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Gray’s  Inn,  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

*inn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Inn,  s.] 

A.  Inirans. :  To  take  up  lodging ;  to  lodge  at,  or 
as  at,  an  inn. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lodge  and  entertain. 

“And  inned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,194. 

2.  To  house,  to  get  in,  to  store  in  a  house  or  barn. 
(Lit.  db  fig.) 

“Howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did  bear 
good  fruit,  yet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that  proved  harsh 
and  bitter;  all  was  inned  at  last  into  the  king’s  barn.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  67. 

*in-nas-§I-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Late  Lat.  innascibilis 
=that  cannot  be  born.]  Self-existence  ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  never  having  been  born  or  begotten. 

“  Innascibility  we  must  admit 
The  Father.” 

Davies:  Minim,  in  Modum,  p.  17. 

In-nate,  a.  [Lat.  innatus,  from  in-—  in,  and 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  nascor= to  be  born.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inborn,  natural,  native,  not  acquired. 

“An  innate  clinging, 

A  loathsome,  and  yet  ah  invincible 
Instinct  of  life.” — Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  as 
contrasted  with  what  is  derived  from  experience. 

“That  untaught  innate  philosophy.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  39. 

*3  Inherent. 

“The  blood  turns  back  to  the  breast;  and  there,  by  an 
innate,  but  wonderful  faculty  is  turned  into  milk.” — P. 
Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  iv.  (Note  3.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Gen. :  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  any  structure. 

2.  Spec,  (of  an  anther) :  Attached  by  its  base  to 
a  filament,  as  distinguished  from  adnate  and  ver¬ 
satile  (q.  v.). 

innate-ideas,  s.  pi. : 

Philos.:  The  term  generally  supposed  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  koinai  ennoiai  of  the  Stoics— “  general 
notions  developed  in  the  course  of  nature  in  all 
men”  (Diog.  I.  vii.  54) — though  the  earlier  teachers 
of  that  school  regarded  these  ideas  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  perceptions,  not  as  innate.  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  taught 
that  “  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  innate,  and 
destitute  of  all  experience.”  On  the  Continent  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  revived  by  Descartes, 
who  held  that  the  notion  of  things,  truth,  and 
thought  were  naturally  common  to  all  men. 
Leibnitz  said  that  “  the  ideas  of  being,  substance, 
identity,  the  true,  the  good,  are  innate  in  the 
mind;”  though  his  innate  ideas  are  rather  slum¬ 
bering  than  conscious  notions.  The  doctrine  will 
be  found  in  the  second  elegy  of  Sir  John  Davies’ 
Nosce  Teipsum,  and  in  the  Be  Veritate  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  On  the  opposite  side,  Locke 
(Human  Underst.,  bk.  i.),  Culverwell  (Light  of 
Nature),  and  later  writers  may  be  consulted. 

*In-nate',  v.  t.  [Innate,  a.]  To  call  into  being. 

“The  first  innating  cause 
Laughs  them  to  scorn.” 

Marston:  Antonio’ s  Revenge,  iv.  1. 
*lll-nat’-ed,  a.  [English  innat(e) ; -ed.)  Innate, 
inborn,  natural. 

“  But  no  charme 

The  Muses  have  these  monsters  can  disarme 
Of  their  innated  rage.” 

Hdbington:  Castara,  pt.  1;  To  Mr.  E.  Porter. 

In’-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  innate;  - ly.\ ]  In  an  in¬ 
nate  manner;  naturally. 


xn  -nate-ness,  s.  [English  innate;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  innate. 

*In-nat-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  native 
(q.  v.).]  Native,  natural. 

“And  for  the  safe  accesse, 

His  sonne  shall  make  to  his  innatiue  port.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v. 

*Ill-nat-ur-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
naturality  (q.  v.).]  Unnatural  conduct. 

“  Innaturality  amongst  kindred  [is]  infamous.” — North, 
Plutarch,  p.  207.  (Margin.) 

*in-nat  -\ir-Sil-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
naturally  (q.  v.).]  Not  naturally ;  not  according  to 
nature. 

m-nav  -lg-Sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
navigable  ( q.  v.).]  Not  navigable ;  that  cannot  be 
navigated  or  traversed  by  ships. 

“Which  Acheron  surrounds,  the  innavigable  flood.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  161. 

In-nav'-lg-gt-bly,  adv.  [English  innavigable) ; 
- ly .]  So  as  not  to  be  navigable. 

*In-nect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  innecto— to  tie  or  fasten  to, 
together,  or  about:  in-=va,  into,  and  necto=  to  tie, 
to  fasten.]  To  fasten  together.  (Fuller:  Worthies, 
i.  139.) 

In-ner,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  innera,  from  i?i=in.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Interior  ;  farther  inward  or  nearer  the  center 
than  something  else. 

“Many  families  are  established  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  some  discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America.” — Ad¬ 
dison:  Spectator. 

2.  Interior,  internal,  spiritual. 

“  Let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  shine.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets  to  Liberty,  Nov.  1813. 

3.  Not  obvious ;  dark,  esoteric ;  as,  an  inner  mean¬ 
ing. 

B.  Ms  substantive  : 

1.  That  part  of  a  target  immediately  outside  the 
bull’s-eye,  inclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  range. 

2.  A  shot  striking  that  part  of  the  target. 

“  Scores  which  gave  averages  of  inners  or  more.”— Lon¬ 
don  Times. 

finner-bark,  s. 

Bot.:  The  liber  (q.  v.). 
inner-forme,  s. 

Print.:  [Form,  s.,II.  6  (1)  &  (2)]. 

inner-house,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  cham¬ 
bers  in  which  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  hold  their  sittings  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland  ;  applied  also  to  the  divisions  themselves, 
and  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  Outer  House, 
in  which  the  lords  ordinary  sit  to  hear  motions  and 
causes.  All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  regular  form,  by  summons,  letters  of  sus¬ 
pension,  or  advocation,  reach  the  Inner  House  after 
passing  through  the  Outer  House. 

inner-parts,  s.pl. 

Music :  Those  portions  of  the  harmony  that  are 
not  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

inner-pedal,  s. 

Music :  A  sustained  note  in  one  of  the  inner  parts. 
[Sustained-note.] 

inner-plate,  s. 

Arch.:  The  wall-plate  in  a  double-plated  roof, 
which  lies  nearest  the  center  of  the  roof,  the  other, 
or  outer-plate,  having  its  side  nearer  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wall. 

inner-post,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  brought  in  at  the  foreside  of 
the  main-post,  and  generally  continued  as  high  as 
the  wing-transom  to  seat  the  other  transoms  upon, 
inner-square,  s. 

Carp.:  The  edges  forming  the  internal  right 
angle  of  a  carpenter’s  square. 

*in'-ner-est,  a.  [Eng.  inner;  super,  suff.  -est.) 
Inmost,  innermost. 

fin'-ner-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inner;  -ly.)  More 
within ;  nearer  the  center. 

in  -ner-most,  a.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S.  innemest 
=inmost  (q.  v.).].  Farthest  inward  or  within; 
most  remote  from  the  surface. 

*In-ner-va'Ttion  (1),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2);  Eng. 
nerve,  and  suff.  -ation. ]  A  state  of  nervelessness. 

In-ner-va  -tion  (2),  s.  [Eng.  innerve ;  -ation.) 

*!•  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  innerving  or  strength¬ 
ening  ;  the  state  of  being  innerved. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  function  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
nervous  excitement ;  special  activity  excited  in  any 
part  of  the  nervous  system. 


in-nerve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (in tens.),  and  Eng- 
nerve  (q.  v.).J  To  give  nerve  to,  to  strengthen,  to 
invigorate. 

inn  -hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  inn,  s.,  and  holder.)  One 
who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper. 

“Whether  as  well  they  as  butchers,  innholders,  and 
victuallers,  do  sell  that  which  is  wholesome  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.” — Bacon:  The  Judicial  Charge,  die. 

inn'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  inn,  v. ;  -ing.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  gathering  in  of  grain,  harvest, 
&c. 

“  The  gathering  and  inning  of  some  harvest.” — P.  Hol- 
and:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Fig.  (pi.) :  The  time  during  which  a  person  or 
party  is  in  office. 

II.  Technically  (pi.) : 

1.  Baseball,  Cricket,  dbc. :  The  time  or  turn  for 
battingj  either  of  an  individual  player,  or  of  a 
whole  side. 


2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 

in-nis,  s.  [Ennis.] 

*in’-ni-ten-$y,  s.  [Lat.  innitens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
nitor :  in-= in,  on,  and  nitor—  to  lean  ]  A  leaning  or 
resting  upon;  pressure. 

*In-nix'-i6n  (x  as  ksh),  s.  [Lat.  innixus,  pa. 
par.  of  innitor.)  A  resting  upon  ;  incumbency. 

Inn  -keep  er,  s.  [Eng.  inn,  and  keeper.)  One 
who  keeps  an  inn  ;  a  taverner,  an  innholder. 

in'-n6-59n9e>  s<  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocentia,  from 
innocens— innocent  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  inocencia ;  Ital.  in- 
nocenza.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocent ;  freedom 
from  or  absence  of  any  quality  which  can  hurt  or 
injure ;  innoxiousness,  harmlessness ;  as,  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  medicine. 

“Suited  to  a  golden  age  and  to  the  first  innocency  of 
nature.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular  crime 
or  sin ;  guiltlessness. 

“For  innocence  condemned  revenge  I  vowed.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid. 

3.  In  a  moral  sense,  freedom  from  crime,  sin, 
guilt,  or  fault ;  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  integrity, 

4.  Freedom  from  any  thought  of  evil;  harmless¬ 
ness  ;  simplicity  of  heart. 

“When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  372. 

5.  Simplicity;  mental  weakness  or  imbecility, 
bordering  on  silliness. 

“Who  has  not  only  his  innocence,  which  is  much  to 
excuse  him.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale. 

6.  The  state  of  not  being  contraband  of  war  ;  the 
state  of  being  lawfully  conveyed  to  a  belligerent. 

tin'-no-9en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  innocentia,  from  inno- 
ce?is=innocent  (q.  v.).]  Innocence. 

“That  so  death  and  judgment  may  find  me  prepared,  if 
not  with  unspotted  innocency ,  yet  with  hearty  and  sincere 
repentance.” — Stilling  fleet :  Sermons. 

in  -no-99nt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocens= 
harmless :  in-= not,  and  nocens,  pr.  par.  of  noceo= 
to  hurt;  Sp  .inocente;  Ital.  innocente.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  hurtful,  harmful,  or  noxious;  innoxious; 
free  from  any  quality  which  can  hurt  or  injure. 

2.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular  crime  or 
wicked  action;  not  guilty,  guiltless.  (Now  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of.) 

“I  was  innocent  from  any  private  malice.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Morally  free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  fault ;  not 
tainted  with  sin  ;  guiltless  ;  pure  in  heart  and  life ; 
upright,  inoffensive,  blameless,  sinless. 

“Hem  that  hadden  wronge  suspection 
>  Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custance.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,104. 

4.  Lawful,  permitted ;  not  liable  to  punishment. 

“Kobbery  was  held  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent 

but  honorable.”—  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng. 

5.  Not  contraband  of  war ;  not  liable  to  forfeiture. 

6.  Simple  ;  weak  in  intellect ;  imbecile. 

She  hits  me  a  blow  on  the  ear,  and  calls  me  innocent, 
and  lets  me  go.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  i.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 


.  !•  One  who  is  free  from  guilt,  crime  or  fault ;  an 
innocent  person. 


2.  A 
idiot. 


“So  pure  an  innocent  as  that  same  lambe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  6. 

person  wanting  in  intellect ;  a  natural ;  an 


“A  dumb  innocent  that  could  not 
Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well. 


say  him  nay.”— 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  plt^  sire,  slr^  marine*  go  not 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  i£wl 


Innocent-conveyances 

IT  For  the  difference  between  innocent  and  guilt¬ 
less,  see  Guiltless. 

IT  Massacre  or  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  massacre  or  murder  of  the  young 
children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  ( Matthew  ii.  16.) 

innocent-conveyances,  s.pl. 

Law:  A  covenant  to  stand  seized ;  a  bargain,  sale, 
and  release ;  so  called  because  they  convey  the  act¬ 
ual  possession  of  the  property  by  construction  of 
law  only. 

Innocents’-day,  s. 

Church  Hist.,  die. :  The  English  name  for  the  feast 
celebrated  on  Dec.  28,  to  commemorate  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod,  in  the 
,hope  of  killing  Jesus.  It  was  probably  first  cele¬ 
brated  toward  the.  close  of  the  fifth,  or  early  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  known  in  the  Latin  Church  as 
the  Feast  of  Holy  Innocents,  and  Mass  is  said  in 
purple  vestments,  probably  because  the  Innocents 

did  not  enter  heaven  till  Christ  at  His  Ascension 
opened  it  to  those  who  believe.”  On  the  octave  the 
vestments  are  red,  the  proper  color  of  martyrs.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  feast  is  celebrated  on  Dec. 
29,  and  is  known  as  the  Feast  of  the  14,000  Holy 
Children.  [Martyr.] 

*In  -no-gent-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  innocent;  -ive.)  Tend¬ 
ing  to  innocence ;  innocent. 

“The  contentments  of  innocentive  piety.” — Feltham: 
Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

in'-no-$ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  innocent;  • ly.~) 

1.  Without  hurt  or  harm  ;  harmlessly. 

2.  Without  guilt ;  guiltlessly;  uprightly. 

“  He  preserveth  the  welfare  of  the  righteous,  and  de- 
fendeththem  that  walk  innocently.” — Proverbs  ii.  (1561.) 

3.  With  simplicity  or  innocence  of  heart;  guile¬ 
lessly. 

“Ellen,  innocently  gay, 

Turned  all  inquiry  light  away.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  30. 

In-noc  -u-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  Latin  in- 
wor,'ims=  harmless,  innocuous.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  Ophidia  (Snakes),  contain¬ 
ing  the  Colubriformes  or  Innocuous  Colubriform 
Snakes.  They  have  no  decided  venom  gland,  though 
a  special  non-venomous  one  and  a  groove  may  be 
present.  The  jaws  are  armed  with  numerous, 
solid,  curved  teeth ;  the  body  is  covered  with  rows 
of  large  scales,  and  the  head  with  plates. 

Families:  Acrochordidae  (Wart-Snakes),  Dryiophidse 
(Whip-Snakes),  Dipsadidae  (Nocturnal  Tree  Snakes), 
Lycodontidae  (Ground  Snakes),  Amblycephalidse  (Blunt- 
heads),  Dendrophidse  (Tree  Snakes),  Psammophid* 
(Desert  Snakes),  Rachiodontidae  (Throat-toothed  Snakes), 
Homalopsidae  (Fresh-water  Snakes),  Colubridae  (True 
Snakes),  Pythonidse  (Rock  Snakes),  Erycidae  (Sand 
Snakes),  Tortricidfe  (Rollers),  and  Uropeltidae  (Rough- 
tails).  ( Duncan ,  <feo. ) 

In-noc-u -lt-y,  s.  [Eng.  innocu(ous) ;  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  innocuous  ;  harmlessness. 

In-noc-u-ous,  a.  [Lat. .innocuus,  from  in- = not, 
and  nocuus— hurtful ;  noceo=  to  hurt;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
innocuo.\ 

1.  Harmless;  producing  no  evil  result  or  effect; 
innocent. 

2.  Harmless ;  doing  no  injury  or  harm. 

“A  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  pros¬ 
trate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature.” — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  348. 

IT  Innocuous  Colubriform  Snakes : 

ZotH.:  [Innocua.] 

In-noc'-ff-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  innocuous;  - ly .] 
In  an  innocuous  manner;  without  harm  or  injury; 
harmlessly ;  without  mischievous  effects. 

“Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

In-noc  -ff-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  innocuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocuous ;  harmless¬ 
ness. 

*In  -no-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  innodatus,  pa.  par.  of 
innodo :  in-= in,  and  nodus = a  knot.]  To  bind  up, 
fasten,  or  include,  as  in  a  knot.  (Lit.  dkfig.) 

*In-nom'-In-a,-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  innominabilis, 
from  in-= not,  and  nominabilis— that  may  be  named 
or  nominated;  nomino= to  name;  nomen  (genit. 
nominis)  =a  name.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  named  or 
mentioned ;  unspeakable. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  Trousers;  inexpressibles. 
(Southey:  The  Doctor,  p.  688.) 

in-nom  in-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  innominatus:  in- 
=not,  and  nominatus,  pa.  par.  of  nomino— to  name ; 
nomen— a  name.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  named,  nameless. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Anat.:  The  innominate-artery  (q.  v.). 

“The  accessibility  of  the  innominate  in  the  neck.” — 
Quain:  Anatomy  (ed.  1st),  p.  355. 
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innominate-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  The  largest  of  the  vessels  which  proceed 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  arises  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  portion  of  the  arch  before  the  carotid  artery. 
It  ascends  obliquely  toward  the  right,  and  divides 
into  the  right  subclavian  and  the  right  carotid  ar 
tery.  It  varies  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one 
inch,  or  less.  Galled  also  the  Brachycephalic  Ar¬ 
tery. 

innominate-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  os  cox®,  or  pelvic  bone.  It  is  con¬ 
stricted  in  the  middle  and  expanded  above  and  be- 
low,  and  much  bent.  It  articulates  with  its  fellow 
ot  the  opposite  side,  with  the  sacrum,  and  with  the 
femur.  In  early  life  it  is  in  three  portions :  the 
ilium,  the  os  pubis,  and  the  ischium.  They  begin 
to  ossify  before  birth,  but  the  process  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  year. 

*innominate-contracts,  s.pl. 

Civil  Law:  Contracts  which  had  no  particular 
names,  as  permutation  and  transaction.  (Whar¬ 
ton.) 

innominate-veins,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Two  trunk  veins  receiving  the  blood  re¬ 
turning  from  the  upper  limbs  through  the  subcla¬ 
vian  veins,  and  from  the  head  and  neck  by  the 
jugular  ones.  Called  also  the  Brachycephalic 
Veins. 

in’-no-vate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  innovatus,  pa.  par. 
of  innovo:  in-=in,  and  novo=to  make  new  ;  novus— 
new;  Fr.  innover;  Sp .innovar;  Ital.  innovare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  alter  or  change  by  the  introduction  of  some¬ 
thing  new. 

“All  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  or  habitual 
character.” — The  Rambler,  No.  179. 

2.  To  bring  in  or  introduce  by  way  of  something 
new. 

“All  those  who  had  innovated  anything  in  religion.” — 
Clarendon :  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  innovations;  to  introduce  novelties; 
to  make  or  introduce  changes  or  alterations  in  any¬ 
thing  established. 

“Time  itselfe,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Innovations. 

2.  To  invent;  to  introduce  or  put  forward  new 
things. 

“But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry 
and  poetry  ;  every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innovate.” 
— Dry  den:  Virgil's  ASneid.  (Dedic.) 

In-no-va  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  innovatio,  from  inno¬ 
vatus,  pa.  par.  of  innovo= to  innovate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
innovation;  Sp.  innovation;  Ital.  innovazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  innovating;  the  introduction  of 
novelties  or  changes  in  things  established. 

“  Perdicas,  whose  ambitious  innouation  was  (he  said)  to 
be  preuented  in  tyme.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  309. 

2.  A  change  made  by  the  introduction  of  some¬ 
thing  new  in  things  established,  as  laws,  customs, 
rites,  &c. 

“  He  knew  how  to  use  technical  law  to  cover  the  most 
startling  innovations.” — Gardiner  &  Mulling er:  Introd.  to 
Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  shoot  which  has  not  completed  its 
growth.  Used  specif .  of  the  new  branches  of  mosses 
produced  by  a  process  of  renewal  from  axillary  buds 
by  the  side  of  the  theca,  or  of  the  antheridia. 

2.  Religions  (pi.):  New  doctrines  introduced  by 
professed  reformers  into  any  faith  with  the  view  of 
harmonizing  it  with  the  science  of  the  age,  or  new 
observances  to  adapt  it  to  the  modern  feeling. 
Such  innovations  are  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  worshipers,  who,  accepting  as  of  Divine 
origin  both  the  doctrines  and  practices  sought  to 
be  altered,  look  on  the  innovations  as  impious. 
Josephus  complained  of  such  innovations  in  his 
Jewish  Wars,  and  the  introducer  of  innovations  in 
Christian  doctrine  or  practice  finds  determined  re¬ 
sistance  in  whatever  section  of  the  Church  he  may 
attempt  to  operate. 

In-no-va.  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  innovation;  :isf.] 
One  who  introduces,  or  is  in  favor  of,  innovations. 

In  -no-vat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  innovat(e) ;  -ive.\  In¬ 
troducing  or  tending  to  introduce  innovations ; 
characterized  by  innovations. 

“  Some  writers  are  .  .  .  innovative.” — Hall:  Modern 
English,  p.  27. 

In'-nb-vat-or,  *in-no-vat-our,  s.  [Eng.  inno- 
vat(e) ;  -or;  Fr.  innovateur;  Ital.  innovatore;  Sp. 

t?T°One°wiio  introduces  novelties  or  innovations ; 
an  introducer  of  changes  in  things  established. 

“As  ardent  a  spirit  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the  glory  of  ancient 
ages  "—Burke:  Letter  to  William  Elliot,  Esq. 
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2.  One  who  makes  changes  by  the  introduction  of 
innovations  or  novelties. 

In-noxious  (noxious  as  nok-shiis),  a.  [Latin 

innoxius ,  from  in-  -  not,  and  noxius  —  hurtful, 
noxious;  noceo=  to  hurt.] 

1.  Harmless,  innocent ;  not  producing  or  tending 
to  produce  mischievous  or  ill  effects. 

“They  being  benign  and  of  innoxious  qualities.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  Innocent,  harmless ;  free  from  guilt  or  sin. 

“  The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  395. 

In-noxious-ly  (noxious  as  nok'-shus),  adv. 

[Eng.  innoxious;  -ly.) 

1.  Harmlessly;  without  causing  harm  or  ill- 
effects. 

“  Mercury  which  is  innoxiously  given  in  many  case* 
crude.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  191. 

*2.  Without  suffering  harm  or  ill-effects. 

“  For  animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these  poysons, 
become  antidotal  unto  the  poyson  digested.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvii. 

In-noxious -ness  (noxious  as  nok'-shus),  s. 

[Eng.  innoxious;  -ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  innoxious;  harmlessness,  innocence.  ( Mad. 
D'Arblay :  Diary,  vii.  373.) 

*in  -nu-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  innuatum,  sup.  of  innuo 
=  to  give  a  nod,  to  hint.]  To  intimate,  to  hint,  to 
signify. 

“As  if  Agamemnon  would  innuate,  that  as  this  sow  (be¬ 
ing  splayed)  is  free  from  Venus.” — Chapman:  Homer’s 
niad  six.  (Comment.) 

*In-nu'-bi-lous,  a.  [Latin  mmtfci7us= without 
clouds:  in-=not,  and  nubila  —  clouds.]  Free  from 
clouds ;  clear. 

In-nu-en-do,  ln-u-en-do,  s.  [Lat .innuendo— 
by  intimation  ;  gerund  of  innuo— to  nod  toward,  to 
intimate :  m-=in,  toward,  and  nuo— to  nod.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  indirect  or  oblique  hint  or  in¬ 
timation  ;  an  insinuation. 

“As  by  the  way  of  innuendo, 

Lucus  is  made  a  non  lucendo.” 

Churchill:  Ghost,  bk.  ii. 

*2.  Law :  A  law  term,  most  used  in  declarations, 
and  other  pleadings,  and  the  office  of  this  word  is 
only  to  declare  and  ascertain  the  person  or  thing, 
which  was  named  uncertain  before;  as  to  say,  he 
(innuendo,  the  plaintiff)  is  a  thief:  when  as  there 
was  mention  before  of  another  person.  (Blount: 
Glossogr.) 

*Iu  -nu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  innuens,  pr.  par.  of  innuo 
=to  nod,  to  hint.]  Conveying  a  hint  or  intimation  ; 
insinuating,  significant. 

Innuit,  s.  [Native  word=the  people.]  The  name 
by  which  the  Esquimaux  call  themselves.  The  name 
by  which  they  are  ordinarily  known  to  Europeans 
is  an  Algonquin  word. 

In-nu-mer-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  innumGr ability, 
from  Lat.  innumerabilitas,  from  innumerabilis  — 
innumerable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
innumerable. 

in-nu -mer-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innumera¬ 
bilis,  from  m-=not,  and  numerabilis=that  can  be 
counted  or  numbered ;  Sp.  innumerable,  innombr cl- 
ble;  Ital.  innumerabile .] 

1.  Not  to  be  counted  ;  impossible  to  be  counted  or 
numbered  for  multitude;  countless;  numberless; 
indefinitely  numerous. 

“Innumerable  multitude  of  forms.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*2.  As  if  proceeding  from  very  large  numbers  of 
performers. 

“Thy  praises,  with  the  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  147. 

in-nu -mer-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  innumerable)', 
-ly.)  Without  number,  so  as  to  be  innumerable. 

“Sparkling  brands,  innumerably  waved.” 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxix. 

*in-nu  -mer-ous,  a.  [Lat.  innumerus,  from  in- 
=not,  and  numerus=nmnber ;  numero— to  number, 
to  count.]  Too  many  to  be  numbered  or  counted; 
countless,  innumerable. 

“  The  gathered  flocks 

Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  pressed.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  395. 

In-nff-trl-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
nutrition  (q.v.).]  Want  or  failure  of  nutrition  or 
nourishment. 

in-nu  tri  -tious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
nutritious  (q.  v.).]  Not  nutritious,  not  nourishing; 
not  affording  nourishment 

In-nu -trl-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
nutritive  (q.v.).]  Not  nourishing,  innutritious. 

I '-no,  s.  [Lat.  &  Gr.=in  class,  myth.,  a  daughter 
of  Cadmus  and  Hermione.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Zygsenidee. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  shin,  Dench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§hm  -  zhun.  -tlous,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


inobedience 
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inordinateness 


*In-6-be  -dl-en§e ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
obedience  (q.  v.) .]  Disobedience ;  failure  to  obey. 

*In-6-be-dI-ent,  *in-o-be-dy-ent,  a.&s.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  obedient  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Not  obedient;  disobedient. 

“Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeyeth  for  despit  to  the 

commandements  of  God.” — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  disobedient. 

“Upon  the  saied  inobedient es.” — Hall:  Henry  F.,  an.  8. 
*In-o-be  -dl-ent-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  inobedient ;  -ly. ] 
In  a  disobedient  manner,  disobediently ;  by  disobe¬ 
dience. 

“Whom  I  have  obstinately  and  inobediently  offended.” 
— Burnet :  Hist.  Reform.,  an.  1536. 

*In-ob-lI-ga-bIl'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref. in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
obligo= to  bind.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being 
binding  or  obligatory. 

“The  invalidity  or  inobligability  thereof.” — Sanderson: 
Works,  v.  67. 

Inob-§erv  a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  inobservabilis,  from 
tn-=not,  and  observo=to  observe ;  Fr.  inobservable.'] 
Not  observable;  that  cannot  be  observed  or  per¬ 
ceived. 

In-ob-§erv  -^.nge,  s.  [Lat.  inobservantia,  from 
mo6serua?is=inobservant  (q.  v.) .  ]  Want  of  observ¬ 
ance  ;  a  failure  to  observe  or  keep  ;  disobedience. 

“  Breach  and  inobservance  of  ‘certain  wholesome  and 
politic  laws  for  government.” — Bacon:  Judicial  Charge. 

In-6b-§erv  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  inobservans ,  from  in- 
=not,  and  observans= observant  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inob¬ 
servant;  Ital.  inobservante.]  Not  observant;  not 
taking  notice  or  heed ;  heedless. 

“He  has  been  inobservant  or  impudent.” — Hurd:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  23. 

*In-ob-§er-va  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
observation  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inobservation.]  Want  or 
neglect  of  observation. 

“  These  writers  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  inobservation.” — Shuckford:  On  the  Creation,  p.  118. 

In-ob-tril-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ob¬ 
trusive  (q.v.).]  Not  obtrusive ;  unobtrusive.  ( Cole¬ 
ridge .) 

In-ob-tr  fi-  slve-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  inobtrusive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inobtrusive  manner ;  unobtrusively. 

in-Qb-trh  -sive-ness,  s.  [English  inobtrusive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inobtrusive ; 
unobtrusiveness. 

In-o-car’-pln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  inocarp(us) ;  -in.] 
A  red  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
Inocarpus  edulis.  The  juice  is  at  first  colorless,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  red,  and  dries  up  to 
a  gummy  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco¬ 
hol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

In-O-Car'-puS,  s.  [Gr.  is  (genit.  inos)= a  fiber, 
and  karpos=fruit.  Named  from  the  fibrous  envel¬ 
opes.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Thymelaceee,  tribe  Hernandia, 
Inocarpus  edulis,  the  Otaheite  chestnut,  is  a  large 
tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in 
racemes,  followed  by  kidney-shaped  nuts,  eaten, 
when  roasted,  by  the  natives  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Eastern  Islands,  &c. 

In-oc-cu-pa'-tion^s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  English 
occupation  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  occupation. 

in-6-9er'-a-mus,  s.  [Greek  is,  inos=strength, 
force  ...  a  fiber,  and  7cerawios= potter’s  earth, 
a  tile.] 

PalcBont.:  A  genus  of  Aviculid®  (Wing-shells). 
The  shell  is  inequivalve,  ventricose,  radiately  or 
concentrically  furrowed,  with  prominent  umbones, 
a  straight,  elongated  hinge-line,  and  numerous 
transverse,  close-set  cartilage  pits.  It  is  akin  to 
Peroa.  Seventy-five  species  known,  all  fossil  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  chalk.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

in-oc'-u-la-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inoculio)  =  to  inocu¬ 
late  :  Eng.  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inoculated. 

2.  That  may  communicate  disease  by  inoculation, 
inoculable-bubo,  s. 

Path. :  A  bubo  which  has  been  inoculated  with 
morbid  matter.  Called  also  virulent  bubo. 

in-oc  -vi-lar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Lat.  oculus  —  the 
eye,  and  Eng.  sufE .  -ar.] 

Entom.  ( of  Antennce ) :  Inserted  in  the  angle  of 
the  eye. 

In-oc-u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inoculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoculo= to  graft  a  bud  of  one  tree  on  to 
another.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  Lit.:  rn.  i, 2.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  implant  m  the  mind  of  any  one  certain 
opinions  foreign  to  his  own  way  of  thinking. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  engrafting 
or  budding.  [Inoculation,  *1.] 

2.  Med.:  To  introduce  variolous  or  other  morbific 
matter  into  the  system  with  the  view  of  mitigating 
the  severity  of  small-pox  or  any  other  disease. 

“  The  Princess  of  Wales  had  two  of  her  children  inocu¬ 
lated  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement.” — Lechy: 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  inoculation  (q.  v.). 

IT  To  inoculate  grass : 

Agric.:  To  take  pieces  of  sward  from  an  old 
meadow,  and  spread  them  over  a  piece  of  grass¬ 
land  somewhat  deficient  in  verdure. 
In-oc-h-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  engrafting;  Fr. 

inoculation.) 

*1.  Bot.:  Grafting  by  the  insertion  of  buds;  the 
operation  of  budding  (q.  v.). 

2.  Medically: 

(1)  The  act,  art,  or  operation  of  communicating 
a  disease  to  the  bodily  frame  by  introducing,  by  one 
or  more  punctures  in  the  skin,  or  otherwise,  the 
specific  poison  by  which  it  is  produced. 

(2)  (Spec.):  The  introduction  in  such  a  manner  of 
variolous  matter  into  the  system.  Whether  or  not 
inoculation  for  small-pox  was  known  in  China  and 
India  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  Europe  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  seems  to  have  been  practiced  in  South 
W ales  without  attracting  notice.  It  is  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  discovery. 
In  A.  D.  1713  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  a  Greek  physi¬ 
cian  there,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward  in 
favor  of  inoculation,  which  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  as  was  a  notice  of  a 
work  in  its  favor  by  Dr.  Pylarini,  the  Venetian 
consul  at  Smyrna.  In  1715  inoculation  was  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon  who 
had  traveled  in  Turkey ;  but  the  actual  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  into  England  was  brought 
about  by  a  letter  written  in  a  lively  style  from 
Turkey  in  1717,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
Gradually  it  made  way,  and  was  firmly  established 
by  1798,  in  which  year  Dr.  Jenner  announced  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  (q.  v.).  Before  this,  the 
improved  methods  introduced  by  Daniel  andltobert 
Sutton  had  reduced  the  mortality,  which,  in  1797, 
1798,  and  1799,  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  was  only  1 
in  662..  Inoculation  for  small-pox  is  performed  by 
applying  the  variolous  matter  to  a  few  scratches 
made  upon  the  skin.  It  communicates  actual 
variola,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  is  of  a  mild 
type,  but  acts  as  an  excellent  prophylactic  against 
a  malady  of  more  virulent  character.  The  stage  of 
incubation  is  shorter  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the 
natural  small-pox.  The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is 
moderated  and  the  chief  force  of  the  disease  is  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  skin,  to  the  relief  of  the  internal 
organs.  While  inoculation  protects  the  individual, 
he  may,  in  a  natural  way,  communicate  the  disease 
to  others,  and  that  in  malignant  form. 

In-oc  -u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  One  who  engrafts  plants. 

2.  One  who  inoculates  for  the  small-pox. 
*In-o'-dI-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-= in,  into,  and  odium 

=hatred,  odium ;  Ital.  inodiare— to  hate.]  To  make 
hateful,  to  bring  into  odium  or  hatred. 

“Partly  to  inodiate  and  imbitter  sin  to  the  chastised 
sinner.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

*in-6'-dor-ate,  a.  [Lat.  in-= not,  and  odoratus 
=having  an  odor  or  scent;  odor=odor.]  Having 
no  scent  or  odor ;  inodorous. 

“Whites  are  more  inodorate  than  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  colored.” — Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  507. 

In-o'-dor-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  inodorus ,  from  in-— 
not,  and  odo?-its=scented  ;  Fr.  inodore .]  Wanting 
scent  or  smell ;  having  no  smell. 

"Some  white  bodies  are  inodorous  and  insipid.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  301. 

In-of-fen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng.  offen¬ 
sive  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  inoffensif;  Span,  inofensivo;  Ital. 
inoffensive.) 

,1.  Not  offensive;  giving  no  offense  or  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  harmless,  quiet. 

“In  manners  the  most  inoffensive  of  men.” — Macaulay: 
Hist .  Eng.,  ch..  vi. 

2.  Causing  no  uneasiness  or  alarm. 

.  “Should  infants  have  taken  offense  at  any  thing,  mix¬ 
ing  pleasant  and  agreeable  appearances  with  it  must  be 
used,  till  it  be  grown  inoffensive  to  them.”— Locke:  On  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

3.  Harmless,  innocent,  innocuous. 

“Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed. 

Inoffensive ,  welcome  guest  !” 

Cowper.  Cricket, 

4.  Not  causing  any  obstruction  or  hindrance;  un¬ 
obstructed. 

“  From  hence  a  passage  broad, 

Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell.” 

Milton.  P.  L.,  x.  305. 


in-6f-f  en'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inoffensive  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inoffensive  manner ;  without  giving  offense ; 
without  harm. 

in  6f-fen-slve-ness,s.  [Eng .inoffensive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inoffensive. 

in-of-fl  -cial  (Ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  official  (q.  v.).]  Not  official,  unofficial,  not 
done  officially  or  by  a  duly  authorized  official;  as, 
an  inofficial  communication. 

in  6f-fr-cial-ly  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  inoffi¬ 
cial;  -ly.]  In  an  inofficial  manner;  not  officially; 
without  the  usual  forms. 

*In-6f-fI-cious,  a.  [Lat.  inojffciosus,  from  in-— 
not,  and  officium= duty  ;  Fr.  inofficieux ;  Ital.  inof- 
ficioso.]  Not  attentive  to  duty;  regardless  of  nat¬ 
ural  obligation ;  neglectful ;  heedless. 

inofficious-testament,  s. 

Law :  A  will  contrary  to  a  parent’s  natural  duty, 
by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  inher¬ 
itance. 

*in-<5ir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  oil  (q.  v.).] 
To  anoint. 

In-6-lIte,  s.  [Gr.  is  (genit.  inos)  —  a  fiber,  and 
lithos— a  stone.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Calc-sintek  (q.  v.). 

*In-op-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inoperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inoperor= to  work :  in-=in,  and  oper  or = to  work ; 
opus  (genit.  operis)  =  work.]  Agency,  influence. 

“Here  is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  prevention,  but  an 
effectual  inoperation,  yea  a  powerful  creation.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Honor  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-op’-er-a-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
operative  (q.v.).l  Not  operative :  not  producing  a 
result  or  effect ;  having  no  operation. 

In-o-per'-CU-lg,r,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opercular  (q.  v.).]  [Inopekculata.] 

Of  univalve  shells:  Having  no  operculum  or  lid. 
(Owen.) 

in-o-per-cu-Ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
operculata,  neut.  pi.  of  operculatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
operculo= to  furnish  or  cover  with  a  lid ;  operculum 
= a  cover,  a  lid.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Pulmoniferous  Mollusks  hav¬ 
ing  the  shell  inoperculate  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the 
highest  families  of  the  Pulmonifera,  viz.,  Helicid®, 
Limacid®,  Oncidiad®,  Limnseidae,  and  Auriculid®. 

in-o-per -cu-late,  a.  [Inopekculata.] 

Zo6l.:  Not  having  an  operculum  or  lid  closing 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  with¬ 
draws  into  it  for  shelter. 

“The  rest  are  inoperculate,  and  sometimes  shell-less.” — 
Woodward:  Mollusca  (1875),  p.  285. 

In-6-per-cu-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
operculated .]  The  same  as  Inoperculate  (q.  v.). 

*In-op'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inopinabilis,  from  in- 
=not,  and  opinor—  to  expect.]  Not  to  be  expected. 

*In-op  -I-nate,  a.  [Lat.  inopinatus ;  Fr.  inopinS.] 
Not  expected,  unexpected ;  not  looked  for. 

In-op -por-tune,  a.  [Lat.  inopportunus,  from 
in-= not,  and  opportunus = opportune  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
inopportun;  Sp.  inoportuno;  Ital.  inopportuno .] 
Not  opportune  ;  inconvenient,  unseasonable. 

In-op  -por-tune-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  inopportune; 
•ly.]  In  an  inopportune  manner  or  time ;  unseason¬ 
ably,  inconveniently. 

“Even  that  holy  exercise  may  not  be  done  inoppor¬ 
tunely,  nor  importunely.” — Donne:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  G. 

*in-op-por-tun’-I-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opportunity  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  opportunity;  un¬ 
seasonableness. 

In-op-pres  -slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
oppressive  (q.  v.).]  Not  oppressive,  not  burden¬ 
some. 

In-op  -n-l$nt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  opulent 
(q.  v.).]  Not  opulent ;  not  affluent  or  rich ;  poor. 

In-or’-dl-na-gjf,  s.  [Eng.  inordinate ) ;  -cy.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate ;  deviation 
from  order  or  regularity;  irregularity,  disorder, 
excess,  want  of  moderation,  inordinateness. 

“They  become  very  sinful  by  the  excess,  which  were 
not  so  in  their  nature;  that  inordinacy  sets  them  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  God’s  designation.” — Government  o*  the  Tongue, 

In-or’-dl-nate,  *in-or-di-nat,  a.  [Lat.  inordl 
natus,  from  m-=not,  and  ordinatus—  set  in  order; 
Ital.  inordinato .]  Irregular,  not  in  order,  disor¬ 
derly,  excessive,  immoderate,  passing  all  bounds, 
intemperate. 

In-or -dl-nate-ly,  *in-or-di-nat-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  inordinate ;  -ly.]  In  an  inordinate  manner 
or  degree;  irregularly,  excessively,  immoderately 
In-or-dl-nate-ness,  *In-or-dI-r.ute-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  inordinate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inordinate ;  inordinacy. 
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m-or-di-na  -tion,  s.  [Lafc.  inordinatio,  from 
inord  inatus = inordin  a  te  (q.  v.).]  Deviation  from 
rule  or  right ;  deviation  from  the  accustomed  order  ; 
excess,  want  of  moderation,  inordinacy,  intemper¬ 
ance. 

“We  are  taught  by  this  word  to  signify  all  irregularity 
and  inordination  in  actions  of  religion.”— Bishop  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

In-or-gan  -Ic,  *In-or-gan  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  organic,  organical  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  inor- 
ganigue;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inorganicoA  Devoid  or 
destitute  of  organs ;  not  having  the  organs  or 
instruments  of  ’ife. 

inorganic  cardiac-murmur,  s. 

Anat.:  [Murmur.] 

inorganic- chemistry,  s.  The  chemistry  of  in¬ 
organic  or  unorganized  bodies.  The  discoveries  of 
the  past  few  years  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
'say  where  inorganic  chemistry  ends  and  where 
organic  chemistry  begins;  but  in  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  that  inorganic  chemistry  treats  of  the 
metals,  or  of  the  metals  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  of  the  non-metailic  bodies.  A  metal  in  com¬ 
bination  with  oxygen  produces  an  oxide,  while  a 
metal  in  combination  with  an  acid  produces  a  salt, 
both  being  inorganic  compounds.  The  union  of 
iron  with  oxygen  produces  ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  and 
ferric  oxide,  FegOs;  with  chlorine  ferric  chloride, 
Fe2Cl6;  while  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  when  com¬ 
bined  wit  h  sulphuric  acid,  produce  f errou  ssulphate, 
FeO’SOaTiDp,  and  ferric  sulphate,  Fe2C>3-3S03. 
The  aim  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  to  examine  into 
the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  metallic  bodies,  and  to  determine  the 
action  of  one  upon  another.  [Organic-chemistry.] 

In-or-gan  '-I C-g.i-1? ,  adv.  [English  inorgcmical; 
-lyA  In  an  inorganic  manner;  without  organs  or 
organization. 

*In-or-gan  -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  inorganic);  - tty .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inorganic.  {Browne.) 

In-or-gg.n-1-za  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
organization  (q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inorganized ;  absence  or  want  of  organization. 

ln-or  -g3,n-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
organized  (q.  v.).]  Not  having  organic  structure; 
devoid  of  organs  ;  inorganic. 

*In-or'-n5,te,  a.  [Lat.  inornatus,  or  pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ornate  A  Not  ornate,  unadorned. 

*In-or-thog  -r9,-phy,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
orthography  (q.  v.).]  Deviation  from  correct  or¬ 
thography. 

in-OS’-CU-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  in-—  in,  and  oscu- 
'latus,  pa.  par.  of  osculor = to  kiss ;  Ital  inosculareA 
[Osculation.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  into  one  another ;  to  form 
the  complement  of  each  other. 

2.  Anat. :  To  unite  by  the  mouth  of  one  vessel  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  mouth  of  another ;  to  anastomose 
(q.  v.). 

“  Now  this  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  to 
the  praecordia  also,  in  some  measure  by  inosculating  with 
one  of  its  nerves.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch. 
viii. 

3.  Hort. :  Grafting  or  budding. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body. 

2.  To  unite  intimately;  to  cause  to  become  one; 
to  blend. 

In-os-cu-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  in-= in, 
and  osculatus,  pa.  par.  of  osculor— to  kiss.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  incorporating  or  assimilating 
union  or  blending. 

2.  Anat.:  Union  of  two  vessels  by  the  mouth  of 
the  one  fitting  into  that  of  the  other ;  anastomosis 
(q.  v.). 

“  Thence  returning,  by  inosculations,  through  the  veins 
or  bark  vessels  to  the  root  or  lacteals  again.” — Berkeley: 
Siris,  §  34. 

In-os-lc,  a.  [Gr.  is  (genit.  inos) = strength,  force ; 
Eng.  suff.  -icA  (See  the  compound.) 

inosic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5HsN206.  An  uncrystallizable  substance 
found  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  preparation  of 
creatine  from  flesh-juice.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  the  aqueous  solution  having  the  flavor  of 
broth,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
inosates  on  being  heated  to  redness  are  decomposed, 
giving  off  the  odor  of  roast  meat.  The  inosates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  inosate  of  copper  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

In'-O-sIte,  s.  [Greek  is  (genit.  inos)  =  strength, 
force  *  m,it& •  1 

Chem.:  C6Hi206'2H20.  A  non-fermentable  sub¬ 
stance,  isomeric  with  glucose,  discovered  by  Scherer 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  of  the  ox. 


It  has  since  been  found  to  exist  in  the  lungs,  kid¬ 
neys,  liver,  spleen,  and  brain,  and  in  the  urine 
during  some  diseases  of  the  kidney.  It  is  obtained 
froRi  the  mother  liquor  of  the  creatine  crystals,  by 
acidulating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gradually 
adding  alcohol  till  a  turbidity  begins  to  appear. 
Potassic  sulphate,  first  separates,  and,  on  adding 
more  alcohol,  inosite.  in  cauliflower-like  groups  of 
colorless  crystals,  which  on  recrystallization  assume 
the  form  of  large  rhombic  prisms  of  sweet  taste. 
Inosite  effloresces  in  dry  air,  giving  off  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  leaving  anhydrous  inosite, 
Gfili^Of,  as  a  white  efflorescent  mass.  It  melts  at 
210%  and  dissolves  in  sixteen  parts  of  water  at  10-5°C, 
but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
On  evaporating  inosite  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric 
acid,  adding  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  calcic  chlo¬ 
ride,  and  again  evaporating,  a  beautiful  and  very 
characteristic  rose-coloration  is  obtained.  When 
inosite  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  nitro-inosite  sepa¬ 
rates*  .Tins  has  the  composition,  CeH^ONO^e, 
which  indicates  that  inosite  is  not  an  aldehyde 
nUnmuUt  a  hexhydric  alcohol  of  the  formula 
t  eUglOH)^,  Inosite  is  also  found  in  many  plants, 
especially  in  green  beans,  the  shells  of  peas,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  vine,  in  asparagus,  &c. 

In-ox'-I-dlz-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in -  (2),  and  Eng. 

oxidizable  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Not  oxidizable;  not  capable  of  being 
united  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxide. 

In-OX'-I-dlze,  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  oxi- 
dizeA  To  prevent  oxidation,  rust  or  decay. 

*In-pale’,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  pale,  s. 
(q.  v).J  Impaled”. 

“ Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah 
a  lyon  rampant,  Dana  serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a  sword 
inpale,  the  point  erected,  Ac.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  x. 

*In-par  -don-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ill-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pardonable  (q.  v.).]  Unpardonable. 

“They  shulde  soore  trespasse  agaynst  hym  so  yt  it 
shulde  be  inpardondble.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxvi. 

In  par-tl-bus.  The  usual  contracted  form  of 
the  Latin  phrase,  in  partibus  inftdelium=in  coun¬ 
tries  belonging  to  unbelievers. 

If  Bishop  in  partibus :  A  bishop  consecrated  to  a 
see  formerly  existing,  but  which,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  has  long  been  lost  to 
the  Roman  Church.  Bishops  in  partibus  date  from 
the  Reformation.  Catholic  affairs  in  England  were 
managed  by  Vicars- Apostolic,  having  titular  sees 
in  partibus,  from  1623  to  the  erection  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  in  1850.  Besides  Vicars-Apostolic,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country,  the  Vicars  of  Cardinal-bishops, 
Suffragan-bishops,  and  Papal  Nuncios  usually  have 
their  sees  in  partibus  infidelium. 

*in-path,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  path."]  An 
intricate  way.  {Stanyhurst :  Virgil’s  JBneid  iii. 
396.) 

in-pa-tient  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  patient,  s.]  A  patient  who  receives  board  and 
lodging  as  well  as  medical  treatment  in  a  hospital 
or  an  infirmary.  [Outpatient.] 

*In  pla§e,  adv.  phr.  [Eng.  in,  and  place.)  There. 

In  pos'-se,  phr.  [Lat.]  Possibility  of  being; 
probability.  [In  esse.] 

*In-prav'-a-ble,  a.  Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Lat.  prav- 
{atus),  pa.  par.  of pravo=to  corrupt,  and.Eng.  suff. 
-ableA  Incorruptible.  {Bacon:  Works,  i.  105.) 

In  pro'-prl-a  per-so’-na,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  one’s 
own  person  or  character. 

In  -put,  s.  [Eng.  in,  and  putA  A  contribution. 

“Ilka  ane  to  be  liable  for  their  ain  input.” — Scott: > 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

In-quar-ta -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  in-=in,  and 
quart  =  a  fourth  part.  So  called  because  there  is  a 
fourth  part  of  gold  to  three-fourths  of  silver.] 

Metall. :  The  same  as  Quartation  (q.  v.). 

In  -quest,  *en-queste,  s.  [0.  Fr.  inqueste,  from 
Lat,  inquisita  (res)  =  (a  thing)  inquired  into;  fern, 
sing,  of  inquisitus,  pa.  par.  inquiro=  to  inquire  into; 
Fr.  enquSte;  Ital.  inchiesta.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  inquiry;  an  investigation;  a 
quest ;  a  search.  (Most  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
of^(l).) 

“This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that  the 
soul  must  make  after  science.”— South:  Sermons,  vol  i., 
ser.  6. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a  jury. 

2.  The  jury  itself. 

“A1  we  of  the  inquest  together  went  vp  into  the  sayd 
tower  where  we  found  the  body  of  the  sayd  Hun  hanging 
vpon  a  staple  of  iron.”— Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6). 

1[  Coroner’s  inquest:  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a 
coroner  and  a  jury  into  the  circumstances  and 
causes  of  the  deaths  of  such  as  die  suddenly  or  from 
violence,  or  in  a  prison.  [Coroner.] 


*In-qm'-et,  v.  t,  [Lat.  inguieto,  from  fn-=not, 
and  quies  (genit.  quietis) =quietn;  Fr.  inquMter ;  Sp. 
&  Port.  inquietarA  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb ;  to 
trouble. 

“Duryngethe  most  part  of  his  reigne  he  [Hen.  VII.] 
was  lyttle  or  nothyng  inquieted." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*In-quI-et  a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inquietatio,  from  in¬ 
quiet  o  —  to  disturb :  in-  —  not,  and  quies  (genit. 
quietis)= quiet.]  Disturbance,  trouble. 

“The  great  trouble  and  inquietation  of  the  lay  sub¬ 
jects.” —  Warburton:  Alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
bk.  ii.  (Notes. ) 

In-quI-e-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inquietudo , 
from  in-=not,  and  quietudo— quiet ;  Sp.  inquietud; 
Ital.  inquietudine.  J  Disturbed  state ;  want  of  quiet 
or  peace ;  restlessness,  uneasiness,  disquietude. 
“And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

In  -qul-llne,  s.  [Latin  inquilinus=a  tenant,  a 
lodger ;  one  who  lives  in  a  habitation  not  his  own.] 
Entorn.:  An  insect  living  in  an  abode  properly 
belonging  to  another,  as  certain  insects  in  galls 
made  by  the  true  gall-insects.  {Annandale.) 

*In'-quI-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inquinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inquino,  from  in-  (intens.),  and  *cunio=  to  void 
excrement;  O.  Fr.  inquiner;  Sp.  inquinarA  To 
pollute,  to  corrupt. 

“It  [the  air]  is  particularly  inquinated,  infected.” — 
Evelyn:  Fumifugium,  pt.  vi. 

*1  n-qul-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inquinatio.  from  in¬ 
quinatus,  pa.  par.  of  inquino .]  The  act  or  polluting 
or  corrupting ;  the  state  of  being  polluted  or  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  pollution,  corruption. 

“These  inwards  be  the  very  pollution  and  inquination 
of  the  flesh.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  280. 

In-qui'r'-3.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  inquir{e) ;  -ableA  That 
may  or  can  be  inquired  into;  subject  or  liable  to 
inquisition  or  inquiry. 

“  There  may  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parts.” — Bacon:  The  Judicial 
Charge,  &c. 

*In-quir'-an§e,  s.  [Eng.  inquir{e) ;  -ance.]  In¬ 
quiry. 

In  quire',  en-quire',  *en-quere,  *in-quere, 

v.i.&t.  [Lat.  inquiro= to  seek  or  examine  into: 
in-— in,  into,  and  qucero.= to  seek;Fr.  enquArir ; 

Sp.  inquirirA 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  questions ;  to  seek  for  information  or 
truth  by  asking  questions. 

“Of  faerie  lond  yet  if  he  more  inquire  .  .  . 

He  may  it  find.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  (Introd.) 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  discussion  of 
questions. 

3.  To  make  or  hold  a  judicial  inquiry;  to  investi¬ 
gate  or  examine  into  the  causes  of  anything ;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  into ;  as,  A  coroner  inquires  into  the  cause 
of  a  death. 

][  Inquire  is  followed  by  of  before  the  person 
asked  or  questioned ;  by  about,  after,  concerning, 
for,  into,  or  of  before  the  subject  of  inquiry.  After 
or  for  is  used  when  a  place  or  person  is  sought  for; 
into  when  search  is  made  for  particular  knowledge 
or  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ask  about,  to  seek  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  inquire  one’s  way  or  road. 

2.  To  examine  into;  to  seek  to  know. 

“And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will.” 

Byron :  Corsair,  i,  2. 

*3.  To  ask,  to  beg.  (Followed  by  of.) 

“  But,  as  I  said,  He  will  be  inquired  of  by  them  to  do  it 
for  them.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*4.  To  call,  to  name. 

“  Now  Oantium,  which  Kent  we  commonly  inquire 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  12. 

*In-quir'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inquirens,  pr.  par.  of 
inquiro—  to  seek  into,  to  inquire  (q.  v.).]  Making 
inquiry;  inquiring. 

“  E’en  Delia’s  eye, 

As  in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Inquirent,  curious.”  Shenstone:  (Economy,  ii. 
In-qu'ir’-er,  s.  [Eng.  inquir{e) :  -er.]  One  who 
inquires,  examines,  or  seeks  for  information. 

“  He  answereth  all  sincere  inquirers  of  truth,  as  he  did 
Saint  Thomas.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  viii- 
§1- 

In-qu'ir -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inquire.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  given  to  inquiry  or  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  inquisitive ;  as,  He  is  of  a  very  inquiring 
disposition. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  inquiry ;  inquiry. 
In-quir'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inquiring;  -lyA  In 

an  inquiring  manner ;  by  way  of  inquiry. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


inquirist 
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insanableness 


*m-quir  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  inquir(e) ;  -tsf.]  One  who 
seeks  information;  an  inquirer  (q.  v.).  (Richard¬ 
son:  Clarissa,  iv.  321.) 

In-qu'ir-y,  en-qu'Ir'-y,  s.  [Eng.  inquir(e) ;  -y.) 

1.  The  act  of  inquiring,  examining,  or  investigat¬ 
ing;  interrogation. 

“  He  could  no  path,  nor  tract  of  foot  descry, 

Ne  by  inquiry  learne.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  24. 

2.  The  act  of  searching  or  seeking  for  truth,  infor¬ 
mation,  or  knowledge ;  examination  or  investiga¬ 
tion  of  principles  by  questions  and  discussion; 
investigation. 

“  Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 

Brings  many  a  precious  pearl  of  truth  to  light.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  443. 

3.  A  judicial  investigation  into  a  matter. 

If  (1)  Writ  of  inquiry :  (See  extract.) 

“Where  damages,  properly  so  called,  are  to  be  recov. 
ered,  a  jury  must  be  called  in  to  assess  them;  unless  the 
defendant,  to  save  charges,  will  confess  the  whole  dam¬ 
ages  laid  in  the  declaration,  otherwise  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  is  ‘that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  recover  his  dam¬ 
ages  (indefinitely),  but  because  the  court  know  not  what 
damages  the  said  plaintiff  has  sustained,  therefore  the 
sheriff  is  commanded  that  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  honest 
and  lawful  men  he  inquire  into  the  said  damages  and  re¬ 
turn  such  inquisition  into  court.’  This  process  is  called 
a  writ  of  inquiry.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 
(2)  Court  of  Inquiry : 

Law:  [See  Court  of  Enquiry ,  under  Court.] 
*In-quI§'-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inquis(itus) ,  pa.  par. 
otinquiro;  Eng.  ad  j.  suff.  -ible.~]  Admitting  of  or 
liable  to  inquiry. 

*In'-quI§-Ite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inquisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
inquiro— to  inquire  (q.  v.).]  To  inquire  into. 

ln-quI-§I'-tion,  s.  [From  Latin  inquisitio=a 
seeking  or  searching  for,  from  inquisitus,  pa.  par. 
of  inquiro— to  seek  after;  Fr.  inquisition;  Prov. 
inquisicio;  Sp.  inquiaicion;  Port.  inquisigao;  Ital. 
inquisizione.)  [Inquire.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  Inquiry,  quest,  search. 

“  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood.” — Psalm  ix.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch,  Hist.  ( Roman  Catholic  Church) :  A  tribunal 
for  searching  out,  inquiring  into,  and  condemning 
offenses  against  the  Canon  Law,  especially  heresy, 
and  taking  means  to  have  the  offenders  punished 
by  the  Civil  Power.  Inquisitors  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  did  not  come  in  together ;  the  former  preceded 
the  latter.  [Inquisitor.]  It  is  sometimes  errone¬ 
ously  said  that  St.  Dominic  suggested  to  Innocent 

III.  the  institution  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  was  by 
him  appointed  the  first  inquisitor.  In  reality  it 
was  resolved  on  at  a  synod  held  at  Toulouse,  in 
1229,  under  Gregory  IX.,  after  the  Albigensian 
crusade,  and  was  formally  established  by  him  in 
1233,  Innocent  having  died  in  1216,  and  Dominic  in 
1221.  The  synod  ordered  that  in  every  parish  a 
priest  and  several  respectable  laymen  should  be 
appointed  to  search  for  heretics,  and  bring  them 
before  the  bishops.  Ere  long  the  bishops  handed 
over  the  invidious  task  to  the  Dominican  order. 
Gregory  appointed  none  but  Dominicans,  Innocent 
III.  occasionally  Franciscans,  and  Clement  III.  sent 
into  Portugal  a  prior  of  the  order  of  Minims  (q.  v.). 
The  tribunal  was  called  the  Holy  Office,  or  the 
Holy  Inquisition.  Its  judges  being  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ecclesiastical  than  to  genuine  legal  pro¬ 
cedure,  encouraged  informers,  concealing  their 
names  from  the  person  accused,  who  was  urged  to 
make  a  complete  confession.  Torture  was  also 
used  to  extract  evidence.  It  was  established  in 
France  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Toulouse.  Philip  the  Fair  converted  its  tri¬ 
bunals  into  State  Courts,  by  means  of  which  he 
crushed  the  Templars.  In  1538  the  Grand  Inquisi¬ 
tor,  Louis  de  Rochelle,  was  convicted  of  Calvinism, 
and  burnt.  The  power  of  these  courts  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  the  Parliament,  and  finally,  in 
1560,  to  the  bishops. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  did  the  Inquisition  find  a 
more  congenial  soil  than  in  Spain,  There  were  in 
that  country  multitudes  of  Mohammedans  and 
Jews,  who.  to  chelter  themselves  from  persecution, 
professed  to  be  Christiana,  while  all  the  time  not 
merely  practicing  their  former  religious  observ¬ 
ances  in  secret,  but  actually  making  proselytes 
to  their  respective  faiths.  In  1481  the  Inquisition 
was  established  at  Seville,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  two  Dominicans  being  the  first  judges.  Tor- 
quemada,  another  Dominican,  who  became  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  1483,  and  held  office  for  fifteen  years 
extended  it  to  various  other  towns.  It  was  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  lower  orders  and  the  clergy,  but  was 
hated  with  a  deadly  hatred  by  the  nobles  and  the 
middle  classes.  It  was  introduced  into  Peru  and 
Mexico  in  1571.  Llorente,  the  historian  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  was  its  secretary  at  Madrid  from  1790  to 
1792.  Napoleon  I.  suppressed  it  on  December  4, 
1808,  and  it  was  abolished  on  February  12, 1813,  by 
the  Cortes.  Ferdinand  VII.  having  reestablished 
it  in  1814,  the  Cortes  in  1820  abolished  it  again. 


[Auto  da  fe.]  In  1526  it  was  set  up  in  Portugal; 
in  1815  its  acts  were  burned  at  Goa.  The  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  was 
instituted  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1542,  and  remod¬ 
eled  by  Sixtus  Y.  about  forty  years  later.  It  is 
composed  of  twelve  cardinals,  of  a  commissary, 
who  acts  as  judge,  of  a  counselor  or  assessor,  of 
consulters,  an  advocate,  &c.,  and  is  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  presidency  of  the  Pope.  The  opening  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in  1848, 
by  the  Roman  Triumvirs,  created  a  deep  feeling 
throughout  Europe  against  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Papacy.  The  attempted  introduction  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  into  the  United  Provinces  caused  the 
loss  of  that  fertile  territory  to  Spain.  No  inquisitor, 
under  that  name,  seems  to  have  been  ever  commis¬ 
sioned  to  England;  and  when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Conrad  of  Marburg  attempted  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  “Holy  Office”  in  Germany,  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated,  and  the  Inquisition  never  obtained  a 
firm  footing  in  that  country. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  A  judicial  inquiry,  investigation,  or  examina¬ 
tion  ;  an  inquest. 

*(2)  The  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  under  a  Writ  of 
Inquiry  (q.  v.) ;  also  where  the  court  requires  a 
particular  fact  certified,  or  requires  the  sheriff  to 
do  certain  acts  in  furtherance  of  its  judgment. 

H  Inquisition  of  office  :  (See  extract.) 

“An  inquisition  of  office  is  the  act  of  a  jury  summoned 
by  the  proper  officer  to  inquire  of  matters  relating  to  the 
crown,  upon  evidence  laid  before  them.  Such  inquisi¬ 
tions  maybe  afterward  traversed  and  examined,  as  partic¬ 
ularly  the  coroner’s  inquisition  of  the  death  of  a  man, 
when  it  finds  any  one  guilty  of  homicide,  for  in  such  cases 
the  offender  so  presented  must  be  arraigned  upon  this 
inquisition,  and  may  dispute  the  truth  of  it.” — Black - 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  29. 

In-quI-§I’-tion,  v.  t.  [Inquisition,  s.]  To  make 
inquisition  or  inquiry  into  or  concerning. 

In-quI-§I'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  inquisition ;  -al.J 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  inquisition  or  in¬ 
quiry  ;  making  inquiry. 

“  That  inquisitional  spirit  with  which  they  were  pos¬ 
sessed.” —  Warburton:  Freethinkers. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition  (q.  v.). 

InquI§'-I-tIve,  *in-quis-i-tif,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  in - 

quisitif,  from  Lat.  inquisitivus=seeiking _  into,  from 
inquisitus,  pa.  par.  of  inquiro— to  seek  into,  to  in¬ 
quire  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Addicted  or  given  to  inquiry  or  to 
seeking  information  by  asking  questions,  discus¬ 
sion,  or  investigation  ;  busy  in  research  ;  prying, 
curious. 

“And  ever  as  they  met  with  any,  they  would  flocke 
about  them,  and  bee  very  inquisitive.” — P.  Holland. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  inquisitive,  curious,  or  prying 
person  ;  one  busy  or  curious  in  research. 

If  For  the  difference  between  inquisitive  and  curi¬ 
ous,  see  Curious. 

in-quig  -I-tive  l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inquisitive ;  -ly.J 
In  an  inquisitive  manner  ;  with  curiosity  or  inquis¬ 
itiveness. 

“If  at  any  time  I  seem  to  study  you  more  inquisitively. 
it  is  for  no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  present  you  to 
God  in  my  prayers.” — Donne:  Letters. 

In-qul§ -l-tive-ness,  s.  [English  inquisitive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inquisitive; 
curiosity;  a  disposition  to  seek  for  information; 
anxiety  in  research. 

*In-quI§-I-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  searches  for  a  suspected  person ;  a 
tracker,  a  detective. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

3.  An  inquisitive  person. 

II.  Ch.Hist.:  A  person  appointed  to.  search  out 
latent  heresy.  The  name  first  appears  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Codet  A.  D.  382 ;  their  search  being  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Manicheeans.  During  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  Albigenses,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
sentury,  Innocent  III.  had  sent  out  legates  to 
search  out  and  punish  these  separatists.  These 
were  also  called  inquisitors.  Dominic  was  one  of 
them,  whence  arose  the  opinion  that  he  was  the 
first  high  functionary  of  the  tribunal  called  the.In- 
quisition.  Specif.,  a  functionary  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  tribunal  called  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  (q.  v.). 

In-quI§-I-tor  -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  inquisitor  (genit. 
inquisitoris) ,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -al. J 

1.  After  the  manner  of  an  inquisitor;  as  is  done 
by  the  agents  of  the  “  Holy  Office.” 

2.  Prying,  searching;  minutely  questioning  with 
unpleasant  pertinacity. 

“He  turned  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 

‘My  name  is  Lara.’  ”  Byron ;  Lara,  i.  23. 

In-quI§-I  tbr  -I-$,l-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  inquisitorial; 
-ly.]  In  an  inquisitorial  manner. 


*InquI§-I-tbr-I-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  inquisitor :  - ious .] 
Inquisitorial,  inquisitive. 

“Under  whose  inquisitorial  and  tyrannical  duncery. 
— Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

*In-qul§'-I-tress,  s.  [Eng.  inquisitor ;  -ess.]  An 
inquisitive  or  curious  woman.  ( Miss  Brontb:  Vil- 
lette.) 

in-rag'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  inraciner,  from  in-— 
in,  and  racine = a  root,  from  Lat.  *radicina,  dimin. 
of  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a.  root.]  To  implant,  to 
enroot. 

In-rail',  *in-rayl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng, 
rail  (q.  v.).]  To  rail  in;  to  inclose;  to  fence  in 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

“It  may  be  reformed  and  inrailed  again, by  that  gene 
eral  authority  whereunto  each  particular  is  subject.”-" 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*In-rap'-tur>s,  v.  t.  [Enrapture.] 

In  re,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  matter  or  case  of. 

*In-reg’-Is-ter,  v.  t.  [Enregister.] 

In  rem,  phr.  [Lat.] 

Law :  Relating1  to  a  thing.  Civil  actions  are  di¬ 
vided  into  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  personam . 
A  judgment  in  rem  is  one  pronounced  on  the  status 
of  some  particular  matter ;  as  an  action  for  the 
condemnation  of  iv  ship  in  the  admiralty  side  of  a 
district  court. 

*In-rI  9  h  ’ ,  v.  t.  [Enrich  .  ] 

*ln-rlght-ed  (gh  silent) ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  right ;  -ed.]  '  Entitled  by  right. 

In'-road,  *In-rode,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng 
road = raid,  from  A.  S.  reed— a  riding.] 

1.  A  hostile  incursion  or  entrance  into  a  epuntry; 
a  sudden  and  desultory  invasion ;  an  incursion. 

“Many  hot  inroads 

They  make  in  Italy.”—  Shakesp,:  Ant .  <&  Cleop , 


2.  An  attack. 

*In-road  ,  v.  t.  [Inroad,  s.]  To  make  inroads 
into ;  to  attack ;  to  invade. 

*in'-road-er,  *In-rod-er,  s.  [Eng.  inroad ,  s.; 
-er.J  An  invader. 

In-roll',  v.  t.  [Enroll.] 

*In-r611'-ment,  s.  [Enrollment  ] 
In’-run-nlng,  s.  [Pref. in-  (1),  and  Eng.  running 
(ff-v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  running  in. 

2.  The  place  or  point  where  a  stream  falls  into 
another,  or  into  the  sea. 

“At  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook.” 

Tennyson:  Blaine. 

In-rush',  v.  i.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English  rush 
(q.  v.).]  To  break  in  upon;  to  rush  in. 

“The  sea  .  .  .  inrusheth  upon  a  little  region  called 
Kermes.” — P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  654. 

In'-rush,  s.  [Inrush,  u.J  An  irruption.  (G.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda ,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

In  sab-ba-ta  -tl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.=marked  v,n 
their  sabots :  in-= on,  and  Fr.  sabot— a  wooden  shoe. 
(Seedef.)] 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  W aldenses  in  the  twelfth  century  because 
some  of  them  put  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  theii 
wooden  shoes.  Called  also  Sabbatati  (q.  v.)« 
( Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  [j  11.) 

*In-safe  -ty,  s.  TPref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  safety 
(q.v.).]  Wantof  safety;  insecurity. 

In-sal-I  va  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  in-  (1),  saliva, 
and  suff.  - tion .]  ,  ... 

Physiol. :  The  mingling  of  saliva  with  the  food 
during  the  process  of  eating. 

In-sa-lu-hrl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
salubrious  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  insaluber .)  Not  salubrious 
not  healthy,  not  wholesome,  unhealthy. 

“  Courts — that  insalubrious  soil  to  peace.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  1,020. 


In-sgi-lu'-brI-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  salur 
brity  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  insalubritas .]  Wantof  salubrity; 
unhealthiness,  unwholesomeness. 

“To  investigate  the  wholesomeness  or  insalubrity  of 
aliments.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  111. 

In-sal  -ij-tur-y,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  salu-’ 


tary  (q.  v.).l 
1.  Not  sah 


ot  salutary;  not  favorable  to  health;  un¬ 


wholesome. 

2.  Not  tending  to  safety;  productive  of  evil. 
In-san-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [English  insatiable;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insanable  or  incura¬ 
ble. 


In-san  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  insanabilis,  from  in-— 
not,  and  sanws=wliole,  sound.]  Incurable,  irreme¬ 
diable. 

In-san'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insanable;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  insanable ;  incura- 
bleuess,  insanability. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  -wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 


insect 


insanably 
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In-san'-a-blf ,  adv.  [E ng.insanab(le) ; -ly.]  In 
an  insanable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  incurable. 

In-sane',  a.  [Lat.  insanus .  from  in-— not,  and 
sanws=whole,  sound,  sane ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  insano .] 

1.  Not  sane;  unsound  in  mind  or  intellect;  de¬ 
ranged  in  mind;  mad,  lunatic. 

“Soon after  Dryden’s  death  she  became  insane.” — Ma¬ 
lone:  Life  of  Dry  den. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons;  as, 
an  insane  hospital. 

3.  Making  insane  or  mad;  causing  insanity. 
[Insane-koot.1 

4.  Exceedingly  rash  or  foolish ;  as,  an  insane  ac¬ 
tion, 

*insane-root,  s. 

Bot The  Hemlock,  Conium  maculatuni. 

“  Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane-root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

in-sane’-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  insane;  - ly. ]  In  an  in¬ 
sane  manner ;  like  one  insane ;  madly,  rashly,  fool¬ 
ishly. 

“After  a  little  insanie  they  fled  tag  and  rag.” 

W.  Holme:  Fall  and  Evil  Success  of  Rebellion. 

In-sane'-ness,  s.  [English  insane;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insane ;  insanity. 

*In-san-I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in- = not ;  sanus  (genit. 
sani)—  whole,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.)  To  make  un¬ 
sound  or  distempered. 

“Does  not  the  distemper  of  the  body  insaniate  the 
soul?” — Feltham:  Resolves. 

*m-sa  -nie,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insania.]  Mad¬ 
ness,  insanity. 

In-san'-I-tar-^,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  sani¬ 
tary  (q.  v.).]  Prejudicial  to  health. 

“He  considered  the  house  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condi¬ 
tion.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

In-san -I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  insan(e) ;  -ity ;  Fr.  insanitS, 
from  Lat.  insanitas  (genit.  insanitatis)=\mso\md- 
ness,  unheal  thiness,  disease.] 

1.  Path.:  Unsoundness  of  mind,  disorder  of  the 
intellect.  In  this  disease  the  encephalic  nervous 
textures  are  primarily  involved.  The  brain  being 
the  material  instrument  by  which  the  mind  mani¬ 
fests  itself,  it  is  by  restoring  the  perverted  functions 
of  the  brain  itself  that  a  cure  is  to  be  looked  for,  as 
in  other  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  by  appropriate 
treatment  of  its  structures.  There  are  six  varieties 
of  insanity  :  Mania,  acute  and  chronic ;  melancho¬ 
lia  ;  dementia  ;  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  idiotcy,  and 
imbecility.  The  “non-restraint”  system  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  but  legislation 
is  still  required  as  to  granting  of  certificates,  the 
conduct  of  private  asylums,  and  other  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  care  of  the  insane. 

2.  Law :  Insanity  is  an  excuse  for  the  commission 
of  acts  which  in  others  would  be  crimes,  because  the 
insane  person  has  no  intention ;  it  deprives  a  per¬ 
son  also  from  entering  into  any  valid  contract.  In 
a  lucid  interval,  however,  insane  persons  are 
answerable  criminally  for  their  acts,  and  can  make 
a  will  and  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  [Lunacy.] 

*In-sap'-or-jf,  adj.  [Lat.  in-=not;  sapor=taste* 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - y. ]  Having  no  taste;  tasteless’ 
insipid. 

In-sa-ti-a-bil'-I-ty  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  insati- 

abilitas ,  from  insatiabilis  =  insatiable  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
insatiability;  Span,  insaciabilidad ;  Ital .  insazia- 
bilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insatiable ; 
insatiableness. 

In-sa-ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shl),  *in-sa-ci-a-ble,  adj. 
[Fr.  insatiable,  from  Lat.  insatiabilis,  from  in-=not, 
and  satio=  to  satiate,  to  satisfy;  Sp.  insaciable; 
Ital.  insaziabile.\  Not  satiable;  that  cannot  be 
satisfied  or  appeased ;  greedy  beyond  measure. 

“That  insatiable  thirst  men  had  of  knowing  what  God 
thought  to  conceal  from  them.” — Stilling  fleet:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  xii. 

In-sa  -ti-g,-ble-ness  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  insati¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insa¬ 
tiable;  greediness  that  cannot  be  satisfied  or 
appeased. 

“  There  being  no  thorow  or  real  satisfaction,  but  a  kind 
of  insatiableness  belonging  to  this  condition.” — Shaftes¬ 
bury:  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  ii. 

In-sa'-ti-g,-bljf  (ti  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng.  insati¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.']  In  an  insatiable  manner  or  degree ;  so 
as  not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased. 

“He  was  insatiably  greedy  of  praise.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

In-sa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  insatiatus, 
from  in-=not,  and  satiatus,  pa.  par.  of  satio— to 
satisfy.]  Not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased;  insati¬ 
able. 

“His  own  insatiate  xeservoir  to  fill.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v.  45L 


In-sa  -ti-g.te-ly  (ti  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  insati¬ 
ate  ;  -ly.]  In  an  insatiate  manner ;  insatiably. 

“For  we  on  that  insatiately  did  feed.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Pierce  Oaveston. 
In-sa'-ti-^te-ness  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  insatiate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg  insatiate  or 
insatiable. 

In-sa-tl  -e-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  satiety 
(q.  v.).]  Insatiableness. 

*In-sat-Is-fac'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
satisfaction  (q.  v.) .]  Want  of  satisfaction  or  of  that 
which  ^satisfies ;  dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

In-sat '-p-ra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
saturable  (q.v.).]  Not  saturable;  incapable  of 
bemg  filled  or  glutted. 

*In-sci-en§e  (sci  as  si),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
scientia,  from  m-=not,  and  scientia= knowledge; 
sc  lens,  pr.  par.  of  scio—to  know.]  Want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  skill ;  ignorance. 

.  *In-sci-ent  (sci  as  si)  (1),  a.  [Lat.  insciens,  from 
m-=aot,  and  scien.s= knowing.]  Ignorant,  foolish, 
unskillful. 

*ln-sci-ent  (sci  as  si)  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.), 
and  sciens= knowing.]  Endowed  with  knowledge 
or  skill;  intelligent. 

In-sconge,  v.  t.  [Ensconce.] 

In-scrlb  -<l-ble,  a.  [English  inscrib(e)  ; -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  inscribed ;  inscriptible. 

In-scrlb ’-9,-ble-ness,  s.  [English  inscribable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inscribable  or 
inscriptible. 

In-scribe’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inscribo,  from  in-  =  in,  on, 
and  scribo= to  write ;  Sp.  inscribir ;  Ital.  inscribere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  write  down ;  to  engrave ;  to  mark  or  set 
down  to  be  read ;  to  imprint. 

“  In  all  you  writ  to  Home,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  Ego  and  Hex  meus 
Was  still  inscribed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  engrave;  to  mark  with  writing  or  letters. 
{Dry den:  Annus  Mirabilis,  xlix.) 

3.  To  assign,  to  address,  to  dedicate,  to  commend 
or  offer  to  a  patron  by  a  short  address. 

“One  ode,  which  pleased  me  in  the  reading,  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  translate  in  Pindaric  verse :  ’tis  that  which 
is  inscribed  to  the  present  Earl  of  Rochester.” — Dryden: 
Pref.  to  the  Second  Miscellany. 

*4.  To  imprint  deeply ;  to  impress ;  as,  to  inscribe 
anything  on  the  mind. 

II.  Geom. :  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or  within,  as 
chords  or  angles  within  a  circle.  [Inscribed.] 

“A  sphere  can  be  inscribed  in  any  regular  polyhedron. 
A  sphere  can  also  be  inscribed  in  any  triangular  pyra¬ 
mid.” — Davies  &  Peck:  Mathemat.  Dictionary. 

in-scribed’,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Inscribe.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Engraved,  written,  imprinted. 

2.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  circle  when  its  two  extremities  lie  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle.  An  angle  is  inscribed  in 
a  circle  when  its  vertex  lies  in  the  circumference, 
and  when  its  sides  form  chords  of  the  circle.  A 
polygon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  when  all  of  the  ver¬ 
tices  of  its  angles  lie  in  the  circumference.  In  like 
manner,  we  say  that  a  line,  angle,  or  polygon,  is  in¬ 
scribed  in  an  ellipse  or  other  plane  curve.  A  poly¬ 
hedron  is  inscribed  in  a  sphere  or  other  curved 
surface,  when  its  vertices  are  all  contained  in  the 
surface.  A  circle  is  inscribed  in  a  triangle  or  other 
polygon  when  it  is  tangent  to  every  side  of  the 
polygon.  A  sphere  is  inscribed  in  a  polyhedron 
when  it  is  tangent  to  every  face  of  the  polyhedron. 
A  circle  can  always  be  inscribed  in  any  triangle.  A 
circle  can  always  be  inscribed  m  a  quadrilateral, 
when  the  sum  of  two  opposite  sides  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

In-scrlb -er,  s.  [En g.inscribie);  -er.]  One  who 
incribes. 

In-scrlp-tl-ble.  a.  [Lat.  inscriptus,  pa.  par. .of 
inscribo= to  inscribe  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  - able .]  Capable 
of  being  inscribed. 

“A  polygon  is  said  to  be  inscriptible  when  it  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  when  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  can  be  passed  through  all  its.  vertices.  All  regular 
polygons  are  inscriptible.  A  quadrilateral  is  inscriptible 
when  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite  angles  is  equal  to  180°. 

A  polyhedron  is  inscriptible  when  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
can  be  passed  through  all  of  its  vertices.”— Davies  &  Peck: 
Mathematical  Dictionary. 

In-scrlp  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inscriptionem , 
accus.  of  inscriptio— an  inscription,  fr°ui  inscriptus^ 
pa.  par.  of  inscribo~ to  inscribe  (q*  v»)  j  bp*  tuscwp* 
cion;  Ital .  inscrizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  art  of  inscribing.  _ 


2.  That  which  is  inscribed ;  any  record  of  public 
or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees,  &c.,  en¬ 
graved  or  inscribed  on  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
surface,  and  exposed  for  public  inspection. 

“When  Grotefend  attempted  to  decipher  them  [the 
cuneiform  characters],  he  had  first  to  prove  that  these 
scrolls  were  really  inscriptions.” — Max  MiiUer:  Science  of 
Language  (1871),  ii.  4. 

3.  The  act  of  inscribing  or  dedicating  to  a  patron  ; 
dedication. 

4.  The  words  in  which  a  book  is  inscribed  or  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  person ;  a  dedication. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Civil  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“An  obligation  made  in  writing,  whereby  the  accuser 
binds  himself  to  undergo  the  same  punishment,  if  he 
shall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  objects  to  the  party 
accused,  in  his  accusatory  libel,  as  the  defendant  himself 
ought  to  suffer,  if  the  same  be  proved.” — Ay  life:  Parergon. 

2.  Numis.:  The  name  given  to  words  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  reverse  side  of  some  coins  and 
medals,  the  words  running  round  the  rim  or  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  figure  being  termed  the  legend 
(q.  v.). 

3.  The  titular  line,  or  lines,  of  an  illustration. 

In-scrlp’-tlve,  adj.  [Lat.  inscriptus,  pa.  par.  of 

inscribe=to  inscribe  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Bear¬ 
ing  an  inscription ;  of  the  nature  of  an  inscription ; 
inscribed. 

“Around  the  margin  of  the  plate  .  .  . 

Winds  an  inscriptive  legend.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

In-scroll',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  scroll  (q.v.).] 
To  inscribe  upon  a  scroll. 

“  Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold  .  .  . 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolled.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

In-scrfit-a-bH'-I-ty,  *in-scrut-a-bil-i-tie,  s. 
[Eng.  inscrutable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inscrutable. 

In-Scrfit'-R-ble,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  inscruta- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  scrutor  =  to  scrutinize 
(q.  vA;  Sp.  inscrutable;  Ital .  inscrutabile.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  searched  into  and  under¬ 
stood  by  inquiry  and  study. 

“To  discover  that  which  the  Scripture  telleth  me  is 
inscrutable.” — Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or  understood 
by  human  reason ;  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  explained,  or  answered. 

“As  if  their  true  causes  were  altogether  inscrutable,  and 
not  to  be  found  out.” — Wilkins:  That  the  Earth  may  be  a 
Planet. 

In-scrfit'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  inscrutable; 
-ness.]  Inscrutability.  1 

In-scrfit'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inscrutabile ) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inscrutable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  discov¬ 
ered,  penetrated,  or  explained. 

*ln-sculp',  v.  t.  [Lat.  insculpo,  from  in-= in,  on, 
and  sculpo= to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  cut,  to  carve, 
to  engrave,  to  inscribe. 

"A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold;  but  that’s  insculp’d  upon.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

*In-sculp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insculptus,  pa.  par.  of 
insculpto— to  cut  or  engrave.]  An  inscription. 

*In-sculp'-tyre,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
sculpture  (q.  v.) .]  An  engraving,  an  inscription, 
sculpture. 

*In-sculp  -ture,  v.  t.  [Insculptube,  s.]  To  en¬ 
grave,  to  carve,  to  inscribe. 

*In-sea',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sea.]  To 
surround  by  the  sea. 

“Horse  and  foot  insea’ d  together  there.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi. 

*In-seal',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  seal 
(q.  v.).]  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seal ;  to  impress. 

In-seam',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  seam 
(q.  v.).]  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam  or  cica¬ 
trix. 

“  Deep  o’er  his  knee  inseamed  remained  the  scar.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  645. 

In-seC’-a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  insecabilis,  from  in-= 
not,  and  secabilis=  that  may  be  cut;  seco=to  cut; 
Fr.  instcable ;  Ital.  insecabile.]  Incapable  of  being 
cut  or  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument. 

In’-sect,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  insecte;  Sp.  &  Port,  insecto; 
Ital.  insetto;  all  from  Lat.  insectum.]  [Insecta.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  Insecta  (q.v.),  or  any  other 
articulated  animals  akin  to  them.  Sometimes 
used  erroneously  of  a  coral  polype.  [Coral-in¬ 
sect.] 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  small  or  contemptible. 

“Ye  tinsol  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains.” 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.,  ii.  220. 


btfll,  b6y;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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insentient 


insect-fungi 


II.  Entom.  (pi.) ;  The  class  Insecta  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  small  articu¬ 
lated  animals  described  under  A. 

“The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.” 

Gray:  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

insect-fungi,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Fungi  parasitic  upon  insects.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  genus  Cordiceps. 

In-sec'-ta,  s.pl.  [PI.  of  Lat.  i7isectum=  an  insect, 
from  insectus ,  pa.  par.  of  inseco— to  cut  into,  to  cut 
up,  because  the  body  seems  cut  into  three  leading 
segments— the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.] 

1.  Entom.:  Insects;  a  class  of  Annulosa,  division 
Arthropoda.  Formerly  it  was  made  to  include, 
among  other  animals,  the  centipedes  and  spiders. 
Now  these  are  made  distinct  classes,  and  the  Insecta 
confined  to  those  arthropodous  animals  which  have 
three  pairs  of  legs ;  these  are  affixed  to  the  thorax, 
which  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  head  and  the 
abdomen.  There  are  compound  and  simple  eyes. 
In  the  highest  orders  there  are  four  wings;  in 
another  order,  Diptera,  but  two;  and  in  several 
more  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or  totally  absent. 
There  is  one  pair  of  antennae.  The  respiration  is 
by  tracheae.  Of  the  thirteen  segments,  of  which  a 
typical  insect  consists,  one  constitutes  the  head, 
three  the  thorax,  and  nine  the  abdomen.  The 
cutaneous  skeleton  is  composed  of  chitine.  There 
is  generally  a  more  or  less  complete  metamorphosis. 
Insects  exist  in  all  countries.  The  species  existing 
may  be  half  a  million,  those  known  more  than 
200,000.  Most  of  them  are  confined  to  particular 
regions;  thus  the  insects  of  India  and  China  are 
mostly  different  from  those  of  Eu  rope ;  so  are  those  of 
North  America,  Greenland  only  excepted.  Some 


Carabus  Adonis. 


1,  1.  The  Antennae.  2,  2.  The  Maxillary  palpi.  8.  The 
Mandibles,  between  and  behind  which  is  the  Labrum,  or 
Upper  lip.  4.  The  Head.  5.  The  Thorax.  6.  The  Scutel- 
lum.  7.  The  Elytra,  covering  the  Abdomen.  8.  The 
Femur,  or  Thigh.  9.  The  Tibia,  or  shank.  10.  The  Tarsi, 
or  Foot.  11.  The  Claws. 

insects,  however,  like  the  Painted  Lady  Butterfly 
( Cynthia  cardui),  are  widely  diffused  over  the 
world.  Insects  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  fertil¬ 
izing  plants.  Tiny  as  they  are,  some  of  them 
may  become  formidable  foes  to  man.  Linnaeus 
founded  his  classification  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  wings,  and,  in  the  former  case,  on  their 
number  and  structure.  He  divided  his  Insecta  into 
eight  orders:  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aptera. 
Among  the  Aptera  were  included  Crustaceans,  as 
well  as  Spiders  and  Myriapods.  Latreille,  followed 
by  De  Geer,  introduced  another  order,  named 
Orthoptera  by  Olivier.  Latreille  adopted  it  and 
ultimately  excluding  the  Crustaceans  from  Aptera, 
broke  that  order  into  four ;  Myriapoda.Thysanura, 
Parasita,  and  Suctoria.  He  adopted  Kirby’s  order 
Strepsiptera,  calling  it  Rhipiptera.  Stephens’ 
division  was  into  two  sub-classes :  Mandibulata — 
Orders,  Coleoptera,  Dermaptera,  Orthoptera,  Neu¬ 
roptera,  and  Trichoptera  ;  andHaustellata — Orders, 
Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Homaloptera,  Aphaniptera, 
Aptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homoptera.  Burmeister  di¬ 
vided  insects  into  two  sub-classes,  Ametabola,  in 
which  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  and  Meta- 
bola,  in  which  it  is  not  so.  Under  the  former  are 
ranked  the  orders  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  and 
Dictyoptera ;  and  under  the  latter,  Neuroptera, 
Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleop¬ 
tera.  Professor  Huxley  considers  the  orders  Cole¬ 
optera,  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera  and 
Hemiptera  well  established ;  the  proper  group¬ 
ing  of  Strepsiptera,  Trichoptera,  Neuroptera,  and 
Orthoptera,  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  the  Physo- 
poda,  Thysanuia,  and  Mallophaga,  not  fitting  well 
into  any  of  the  other  assemblages.  The  Myriapoda 
and  Arachnida  he  makes  distinct  classes  from 
Insecta.  The  classification  now  commonly  adopted 
divides  insects  thus : 

Sub-class  I.,  Ametabola:  (1)  Anoplura,  (2)  Mallo¬ 
phaga,  (3)  Collembola,  (4)  Thysanura.  Sub-class  II., 
Hemimetabola:  (1)  Hemiptera  or  Khynchota,  (2)  Orthop¬ 
tera,  (3)  Neuroptera.  Sub-class  III.,  Holometabola:  (1) 
Aphaniptera,  (2)  Diptera,  (3)  Lepidoptera,  (4)  Hymen¬ 
optera,  (5)  Strepsiptera,  (6)  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  known  insects  are  from 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  this  country.  They  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  N  europtera.  This  order,  with 
the  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera,  exists  in  the  Car¬ 
boniferous,  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera  in  the 
Secondary  formation,  and  nearly  all  the  known 
orders  in  the  Tertiary. 


*In-sec-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insectatio,  from  insec- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  insector— to  follow,  to  pursue.] 
The  act  of  following  or  pursuing ;  pursuit,  persecu¬ 
tion. 

“lean  no  further  go,  but  put  all  in  the  handes  of  him 
for  .  .  .  stirred  by  mine  owne  conscience  (without  in- 
sectation,  or  reproche  laieng  to  any  other  man).” — Sir  T. 
Moore:  Workes,  p.  1,431. 

*In-sec-ta'-tor,  s.  [Latin,  from  insectatus,  pa. 
par.  of  insector. \  A  persecutor. 

In-sect -ed,  a.  [Eng.  insect;  -ed.)  Segmented, 
so  as  to  have  the  character  of  an  insect. 

ln-sect'-i-Qide,  s.  [Latin  insectum=a.n  insect 
and  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  kills  insects. 

2.  The  act  of  killing  insects. 

3.  A  substance  or  preparation  used  to  kill  insects. 

In-sect-Ile,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  insect;  -ile,  as  if  from 

a  Mod.  Lat.  word  insectilis. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  insect. 

In-sec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  in,-=in,  and  sectio= a  cut¬ 
ting  ;  seco= to  cut.]  A  cutting  in;  incision,  in¬ 
cisure. 

ln-sec-tiv  -or-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin  insectum=an  in¬ 
sect;  voro  —  to  eat,  to  devour,  and  neut.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -a.] 

1.  Zodlogy: 

(1)  An  order  of  Mammalia  established  by  Cuvier, 
whomadeita  family  of  hisCarnassiers  (Carnivora). 
It  is  of  higher  organization  than  the  Carnivora 
proper.  Huxley  arranges  it  under  his  Mammals 
which  have  a  discoidal  deciduate  placenta,  placing 
it  between  the  Primates  and  the  Cheiroptera.  There 
are  usually  more  than  four  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  molars  have  sharp  and  pointed  cusps  ;  the 
hallux  possesses  a  claw,  and  has  no  marked  free¬ 
dom  of  adduction  and  abduction.  Excepting  in 
one  genus,  there  are  well-developed  clavicles.  The 
chief  families  are:  (1)  Talpidse,  (2)  Potamogalidse, 
(3)  Soricidas,  (4)  Erinaceidse,  (5)  Centetidee,  (6) 
Macroscelidae,  and  (7)  Galeopithecidee  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  section  of  Cheiroptera  (Bats),  containing 
the  families  Vespertilionidte,  Rhinolophidse,  Noc- 
tilionidte,  an<S  Phyllostomidse. 

2.  Palaeontology : 

(1)  Several  families  of  the  order  Insectivora  are 
found  in  the  Miocene. 

(2)  Representatives  of  the  cheiropterous  section 
Insectivora  are  found  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

In-sect -i  vore,  s.  [Insectivora.] 

ZoOl. :  A  member  of  the  Insectivora  (q.  v.). 

“The  Adapis  of  the  Paris  basin  has  recently  been 
proved  to  be  related  to  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  and  insect- 
ivores.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  ii. 

In-sec-tlv-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  insecfa=insects ; 
voro  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.) 

Zo6l:.  Devouring  insects;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Insectivora  lor2  (q.v.).  {Darwin.) 

*In-sect-ol'-o-ger,  s.  [Eng.  insectolog{y ) ;  -er.) 
One  who  studies  insects  ;  an  entomologist. 

*m-sect-0l  -0-gy,  s.  [Lat.  insecta ,  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  discourse.]  The  study  of  insects  ;  entomology. 

In-se-ciire',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  secure 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  secure,  not  safe;  not  confident  of  safety; 
apprehensive  of  danger. 

“Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?  Is  man  more  pure 
Than  He  who  deems  even  seraphs  insecure  ?  ” 

Byron:  A  Spirit  Passed  before  Me. 

2.  Not  safe ;  not  securely  guarded  or  protected ; 
unsafe ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

“Amphion’s  fortress  insecure  appears.” 

Lewis:  Statius,  bk.  vii. 

In-Se-ciire'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insecure;  -ly.\  In 
an  insecure  or  unsafe  manner ;  without  security ; 
safety vor  certainty. 

In-se-cttr  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  secur¬ 
ity  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insecure ;  want  of 
confidence  or  safety. 

“There  is  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  interests  of 
all  sorts  become  objects  of  speculation.” — Burke:  Appeal 
from  New  to  Old  Whigs. 

2.  Exposure  to  destruction,  damage,  or  loss; 
danger,  hazard. 

“The  insecurities  and  inconveniences  of  a  strange  and 
new  abode.” — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.,  §  6. 

*3.  Uncertainty. 

*In-se-cu'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insecutio,  from 
insecutus ,  pa.  par.  of  insequor :  in-  =  in,  on,  and 
sequor—  to  follow.]  The  act  of  following  or  pursu¬ 
ing  ;  pursuit. 

“Not  the  king’s  own  horse  got  more  before  the  wheel 

Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  might  still  the  insecution 
feel, 

With  the  extreme  hairs  of  his  tail.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii. 


*In  -se-er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  seer  (q.  v.).J 
A  looker  into  ;  an  inspector  ;  an  examiner. 

“  If  these  things  han  a  good  and  a  sleight  inseer  which 
yt  can  souke  honny  of  the  hard  stone,  oile  of  ye  dry  rock. 
&c.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love.  * 

*in-sele',  v.  t.  [Inseal.] 

*In-sem'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inseminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  insemino :  in-  —  in,  and  semino— to  sow;  semen 
(genit.  sej7tmis)=seed.]  To  sow  ;  to  impregnate. 

*In-sem-I-na’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inseminatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  insemino .]  The  act  or  process  of  scattering 
seed ;  a  sowing. 

In-sen -Shte,  a.  [Lat.  insensatus,  from  in-  =not. 
and  sensatus= gifted  with  sense;  sensus=  sense;  Fr, 
insense .]  Destitute  of  sense;  wanting  or  without 
sense  or  sensibility. 

“Hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute,  insensate  things.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  the  Imagination. 

In-sen-sate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insensate ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insensate ;  want  of  sense 
or  sensibility. 

In-sense',  *In-§enge',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng. sense  (q.  v.).]  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

“The  Holy  Gosteshal  incence  you  what  to  aske.” — Udall: 
John  xvi. 

*ln-sense  -less,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
senseless  (q.  v.).j  Without  feeling ;  insensible.  {But¬ 
ler:  Hudibras ,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii.) 

In-sens-I-bll  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  insensibility,  from 
insensible  =  insensible  (q.v.);  Sp.  insensibilidad ; 
Ital.  insensibilita .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensible  or  with¬ 
out  feeling ;  want  or  loss  of  the  power  of  feeling  or 
perceiving. 

2.  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved;  want  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  susceptibility;  want  of  feeling;  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“That  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  impu¬ 
dence  and  insensibility.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperceptible ; 
imperceptibility. 

“Insensibility  of  slow  motions  may  be  thus  accounted.” 
— Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

In-sens '-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insensibilis, 
from  m-=not,  and  sensibilis= thatcan  be  perceived, 
sensible;  sentio=  to  perceive;  Sp.  insensible;  Ital. 
insensibile .] 

1.  Without  feeling;  wanting  or  destitute  of  the 
power  of  feeling  or  perceiving ;  destitute  of  corpo¬ 
real  sensibility. 

“Insensible  as  steel.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  ix. 

2.  Imperceptible ;  that  cannot  be  perceived  or 
felt ;  progressing  or  moving  by  slow  degrees ;  so- 
slow  or  gradual  that  the  motion  or  stages  cannot 
be  felt  or  perceived. 

3.  Not  taking  regard  or  notice ;  indifferent ;  heed¬ 
less;  careless. 

“To  make  him  insensible  of  the  danger  of  the  course.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Without  feeling ;  incapable  of  feeling ;  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  feeling,  emotion,  or  passion ;  indiffer¬ 
ent;  unfeeling;  hard;  callous. 

“A  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had  made  insensible  to 
shame.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*5.  Void  of  meaning  or  sense  ;  senseless,  meaning¬ 
less,  nonsensical. 

“It  makes  the  indictment  insensible  or  uncertain.” — 
Hale:  Hist.  Pleas  Crown,  ii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

In-sens’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insensible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensible  ;  insensibil¬ 
ity. 

“The  insensibleness  of  the  pain  proceeds  rather  from 
the  relaxation  of  the  nerves  than  their  obstruction.” — 
Hay. 

*In-sen’-sI-blist,  s.  [Eng.  insensibl{e) ;  -ist.]  An 
apathetic,  unfeeling,  or  callous  person ;  one  desti¬ 
tute  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

In-sens  -I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insensib{le ) ;  - ly .] 

1.  Without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

2.  By  slow  and  gradual  degrees;  imperceptibly, 
gradually. 

“This  pair  insensibly  subdued  the  fears 
And  troubles  that  besei  their  life.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vi. 

in-sens -I-tlve,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  sen >• 
sitive  (q.  v.).]  Not  sensitive;  not  readily  suscep- 
tible  of  impressions;  void  of  sensibility;  callous, 
indifferent. 

In-sens'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng.  sen¬ 
suous  (q.  v.).]  Not  sensuous  ;  not  addressing  itself 
to  or  affecting  the  senses. 

In-sen  -tient  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sentient  (q.  v.).]  Not  sentient;  not  having 
perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

“  As  the  rose  is  insentient  there  can  be  no  sensation.”— 
Reid:  Intell.  Powers,  essay  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw.* 
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ROYAL  INSIGNIA.  ii.  Emperor  oS  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  full  imperial  costume.  2.  Imperial  crown  of  Germany.  3. 

mony  (half  length).  9.  Sword  and  sheath  of  St.  flaurtius  (half  length).  10.  ‘  Eagle  dalmatic.”  11.  Ii 


I  crown  of  Hungary.  4.  Iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  5-  Royal  crown  of  Bohemia.  6.  Imperial  gloves.  7.  Imperial  shoes.  8.  Sword  of  ccrt- 
al  mantle.  12.  Roman  dalmatic. 
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insignificant 


-^r-a-bll '-I-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  inseparable ; 

* tty •]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inseparable. 

"The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which  follows 
from  their  inseparability.” — Locke:  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xiii. 

in-sep  -^r-a-ble,  *in-sep-er-a-ble,  a. &s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  inseparabilis,  from  m-=not,  and  separ- 
«6ih's=separable  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  inseparable;  Ital.  in- 
separabile.'] 

A.  Asadj.:  Not  separable;  incapable  of  being 
separated,  divided,  or  disjointed;  not  to  be  parted. 

“The  faults  inseparable  from  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
superstition.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Things  which  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other ;  especially  persons  who  are 
constantly  together. 

in-sep  -g,r-g,-ble  ness,  *in-sep-er-a-ble-ness, 

s.  [Eng.  inseparable ;  -?tess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inseparable  ;  inseparability. 

“  The  inseparableness  of  the  prerogative  from  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  king.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1681). 

m-sep'-AT-A-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inseparable); 
- ly .]  In  an  inseparable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
separable  or  capable  of  separation  or  disjunction. 

“  The  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  institution  of  the  consular  govern¬ 
ment.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  i.  538. 

in-sep-§ir-Ate,  *in-sep-er‘-g,te,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  separate  (q.  v.).]  Not  separated  or 
disjoined;  united. 

“Within  my  soul,  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate, 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

*In-sep'-ar-Ate-ly,  *in-sep-er-hte-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  inseparate ;  - ly .]  Not  separately;  so  as  not 
to  be  separated  or  disjoined. 

“If  so  be  that  ye  live  inseparately.” — Homilies:  State  of 
Matrimony,  pt.  ii. 

*in'-se-quent,  a.  [Lat.  insequens,  pr.  par.  of  in- 
sequor=  to  follow  after.]  Subsequent.  ( Hacket : 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  25.) 

*in-se-rene',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  serene .] 
To  disturb. 


‘  Whose  gastly  presence  inserenes  my  face.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  18. 

In-sert',  v.  t.  [Lat.  insertus,  pa.  par.  of  insero 
=to  insert,  to  introduce  in  :  in-  =in,  into,  and  sero 
=to  join  or  bind ;  Fr.  insurer;  Sp.  inserir,  insertar; 
Ital.  inserire.]  To  set  or  place  in  or  among 
others  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  intercalate. 

“  The  Lords  very  wisely  abstained  from  inserting  in 
their  records  an  account  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had 
been  so  signally  discomfited.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

in-sert'-ed,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Inseet.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Placed  or  set  in  or  among  others  ; 
intercalated. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  stamens,  dbc.) :  Growing  from  or 
upon  a  part,  as  the  calyx,  the  receptacle,  &c.  [Fol¬ 
lowed  by  in,  into,  on,  or  upon.) 

in-sert'-Ihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inseet.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.,  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  or 
amongst  others;  insertion. 

2.  Dressmak. :  Material  inserted  or  set  in,  as  lace 
insertion. 

In-ser'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insertio,  from  insertus,  pa. 
par.  of  laser o= to  insert  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  insertion;  Sp. 
insercion;  Ital.  inserzione.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  inserting,  setting,  or  placing  in  or 
amongst  others ;  intercalation. 

“  The  great  disadvantage  our  historians  labor  under  is 
too  tedious  an  interruption,  by  the  insertion  of  records  in 
their  narration.” — Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

2.  That  which  is  inserted ;  a  piece  or  passage 
inserted  or  intercalated ;  an  interpolation. 

“Ho  charges  one  word,  God,  and  not  two,  upon  God,  to 
be  the  insertion.”— Bentley:  Of  Freethinking,  §  36. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (of  a  muscle):  The  more  movable  or 
remote  attachment  of  a  muscle  at  one«of  the  ends, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  fixed  one  at  the 
other.  Quain  considers  it  difficult  in  some  cases  to 
distinguish  between  the  two. 

2.  Bot.:  The  manner  in  which  one  part  is  inserted 
into  or  adheres  to  another. 

If  For  the  insertions  of  stamens  see  Epigynous, 
Hypogynous,  and  Perigynous. 

3.  Dressmak.:  A  band  or  border  of  lace,  &c.,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  lady’s  dress. 


*in-serve',  v.  i.  [Lat.  inservio,  from  in-—vn.  into, 
and  servio— to  serve.]  To  conduce ;  to  be  of  use  or 
service  toward  an  end. 

*m-ser'-vi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inserviens ,  pr.  par.  of 
inservio .]  Conducive;  serving  or  tending  toward 
an  end. 

“A  part  inservient  to  voice  and  respiration.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

*in-ses'-sion  (sion  as  shon) ,  s.  [Lat.  insessug,  pa. 
par.  of  insidio.j  [Insessoees.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sitting  in  or  upon. 

“Used  by  way  of  fomentation,  insession,  or  bath.” — P. 
Holland. 

2.  That  upon  or  in  which  one  sits. 

in-ses-sor  -e§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of  Lat. 

insessor = a  waylayer,  but  here=a  percher,  from  Lat. 
insessus,  pa.  par.  of  insideo= to  sit  in  or  upon :  in-— 
in,  on,  and  sedeo=  to  sit.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Perchers.  The  name  first  given  by 
Mr.  Vigors,  and  adopted  by  Swainson  and  many 
others  for  a  great  assemblage  of  birds,  mostly 
small  in  size,  with  feet  adapted  for  perching  and 
walking ;  the  toes  generally  four,  the  hinder  one  on 
the  same  level  with  the  others,  generally  three, 
more  rarely  two,  pointing  forward;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  feet  being  scansorial.  The  length  of  the 
tarsus,  or  shank,  is  always  moderate,  the  claws 
never  retractile.  Some  have  the  bill  without  notch, 
in  others  it  is  notched.  Many  sing  beautifully, 
build  elegant  nests,  &c.  As  to  food,  they  are  omniv¬ 
orous.  The  order  was  divided  into  five  tribes — 
Dentirostres,  Conirostres,  Scansores,  Tenuirostres, 
and  Fissirostres.  The  Scansores  are  now  well- 
established  as  a  separate  order.  The  Insessores 
are  called  also  Passeres  and  Passeriformes. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  order  is  found  fossil  from  the 
Eocene  onward. 

In  -ses-sor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  insessor  (genit.  i:ises- 
soris),  and  Eng.'  sun.  -alf 

Ornith. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Insessores 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  prominent  type  or  representative  of  the  insessor- 
ial  order.” — Swainson:  Birds,  i.  343. 

*insessorial-type,  s. 

Ornith. :  In  the  Quinary  system  of  Vigors,  Swain¬ 
son,  &c.,  the  second,  tor  sub-typical  order  of  Birds, 
with  which  analogies  were  sought  in  each  of  the 
other  orders. 

*In-set',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  set  (q.  v.).] 
To  set  in,  to  fix  in,  to  infix. 

“  The  sorow  that  is  inset  greueth  the  thought.” — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  ii. 

*in-§et,  s.  [Inset,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  is  set  or  fixed  in;  an 
insertion. 

2.  Bookbind. :  Same  as  offcut.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  printed  sheet  in  12mo,  24mo.  &c.,  which  is 
cut  off  before  folding  and  set  into  the  middle  of  the 
folded  sheet,  to  complete  the  succession  of  paging. 

*m-sev’-er-A-ble,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
severable  (q.  v.).]  Not  severable  ;  that  cannot  be 
severed,  disjoined,  or  disunited. 

*In-shad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  English 
shaded  (q.  v.).]  Shaded;  marked  with  different 
shades  of  color. 

“  Whose  lily-white,  inshaded  with  the  rose, 

Had  that  man  seene,  who  sung  the  iEneidos, 

Dido  had  in  oblivion  slept,  and  she 
Had  given  his  Muse  her  best  eternitie.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals. 


In '-shave,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  shave 

^Cooper.:  A  jointer  having  a  convex-edged  bit,  on 
which  the  inner  faces  of  staves  are  dressed. 


*in-sheathe  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
sheathe  (q.  v.).]  To  hide,  cover,  or  place  in  a 
sheath ;  to  sheathe. 

“On  high  he  hung  the  martial  sword  insheathed.” 

Hughes:  Triumph  of  Peace. 


*In-shell’,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  shell 
(q.  v.).]  To  hide  in,  or  as  in,  a  shell. 

♦In-shelter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  shelter 
(q.  v.) .]  To  place  in  shelter ;  to  shelter. 

*in-ship  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  ship 
(q.  v.).]  To  place  on  board  or  in  a  ship;  to  em¬ 
bark. 

“  Safely  brought  to  Dover  ;  where  inshipped 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 


in -Shore,  a.  or  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
shore  (q.  v.).]  On  or  near  the  shore. 

*in-sic-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  in-— in,  and  siccatio= 
a  drying;  siccatus- dried,  pa.  par.  of  sicco= to  dry; 
siccus=  dry.]  The  act  of  drying  in. 

in  -side,  *in-syde,  a.,  adv.,  s.&prep.  [Pref.  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  side  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  within  ;  interior,  internal. 


B.  As  adv.:  Within ;  in  the  interior. 

C.  As  subst antive : 

1.  The  interior  or  internal  part  of  anything. 

2.  The  entrails,  the  bowels. 

3.  An  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. 

4.  One’s  private  or  secret  thoughts;  one’s  mind. 
“At  the  great  day  oftrial  he  will  thoroughly  anatomize 

us,  and  lay  our  very  inside  perfectly  open  and  naked.” — 
Bishop  Bull:  Sermons. 

D.  As  prep. :  In  the  interior  of ;  within ;  as,  inside 
a  circle. 

SThe  inside  may  be  said  of  bodies  of  any  magni- 
e,  small  or  large;  the  interior  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  bodies  of  great  magnitude. 

inside-calipers,  s.  A  pair  of  calipers  for  meas¬ 
uring  bores  and  inside  diameters  of  tubes.  [Cali¬ 
pees.] 

inside-framing,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  The  frame  6f  one  form  of  locomotive,  in  which 
the  wheels  and  driving-gear  are  inside  of  the  main 
frame. 

2.  The  stays  of  a  locomotive-engine  that  rest  on 
the  axles. 

inside-screw,  s.  A  hollow  screw ;  one  having  its 
thread  on  the  inside. 

Inside  screw-tool : 

Wood-turning:  A  hooked-shaped  tool  for  thread¬ 
ing  interior  surfaces  while  revolving  in  a  lathe ;  a 
form  of  chaser. 

inside-tin,  s. 

Book-bind. :  A  plate  laid  inside  the  cover  of  a 
book  when  placed  in  the  standing-press. 

inside-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning:  A  tool  for  hollowing  out  work 
and  bottoming  holes. 

inside-track,  s-.  The  inner  part  of  a  race  course ; 
hence  (colloq.)  a  place  of  vantage  in  competition. 

*in-sld'-i-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  insidiatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
insidior,  from  insidice=  an  ambush.]  To  lie  in  am¬ 
bush  for. 

♦in-sid-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Insidiate.]  Guile. 
*In-sid  -I-a-tor,  *in-sid-i-a-tour,  s.  [Lat.  in- 
sidiator,  from  insidiatus,  pa.  par.  of  insidior .]  One 
who  lies  in  ambush ;  a  lurker ;  a  waylayer. 

In-sid  -I-ous,  *in-sid-i-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  insidieux , 
from  Lat.  insidiosus,  from  insidice=  an  ambush; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  insidioso.'] 

1.  Lying  in  wait,  treacherous,  sly,  intending  or 
designing  to  betray ;  deceitful,  deceptive. 

2.  Intended  to  deceive  or  entrap,  crafty,  treach¬ 
erous. 

IT  The  insidious  man  has  recourse  to  various  little 
artifices,  by  which  he  wishes  to  effect  his  purpose, 
and  gain  an  advantage  over  his  opponent ;  the 
treacherous  man  pursues  a  system  of  direct  false¬ 
hoods  in  order  to  ruin  his  friend :  the  insidious  man 
objects  to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  but  the  treach¬ 
erous  man  assails  in  the  dark  him  whom  he  should 
support.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in-sid -i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insidious;  -ly.\  In 
an  insidious  manner,  treacherously,  craftily,  slyly. 
“  No  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
in-sid-i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insidious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insidious ;  deceitful¬ 
ness,  treachery. 

“None  of  its  lurking  insidiousness,  of  its  surprising 
violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom.” — Barrow:  Sermons. 

In -sight  (gh  silent),  *in-sigt,  s.  [Pref!  in-  (1)„ 
and  Eng.  sight  (q.  v.) ;  But.  inzicht;  Ger.  einsicht .] 
1.  A  sight,  view,  or  inspection  of  the  interior  of 
anything;  deep  inspection  or  view;  introspection. 

2.  Power  of  observation,  discernment,  penetra¬ 
tion. 

*ln-slght-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  insight;  -ea.] 
Possessed  of  insight. 

in-sig  -ni-^,,  s.pl.  [Lat.pl.  of  insigne,  neut.  of 
insignis= distinguished  by  a  mark. 

1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks  of  office  or 
honor. 

2.  Marks  or  signs  by  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
known  or  distinguished. 

In-sig-nif-i-cAnge,  *In-sIg-nIf-I-C3.n-<)y,  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng,  significance,  significancy 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insignificant; 
want  of  significance  or  meaning. 

2.  Want  of  importance  or  weight ;  unimportance. 
“  The  clan  had  been  made  insignificant  by  the  insigng- 
icance  of  the  chief.” — Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng. 

3.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance. 

4.  Want  of  weight  or  claim  to  consideration; 
meanness. 

In-sig-nif ’-i-cant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

significant  (q.  v.).] 


bffil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?L 
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insignificantly 
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insnaring 


.  1-  Not  significant ;  void  of  signification ;  wanting 
in  meaning  or  signification. 

“Laws  must  be  insignificant  without  the  sanotion  of 
rewards  and  punishments.” — Bp.  Wilkins:  Of  Natural 
Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Having  no  weight  or  importance  ;  unimportant, 
trivial,  mean,  not  deserving  or  calling  for  notice. 

“Witness  its  insignificant  result.” 

Cowper :  Conversation,  17. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character;  mean,  contempti¬ 
ble,  beneath  notice. 

“What  school-boy,  what  little  insignificant  monk  could 
not  have  made  a  more  elegant  speech  for  the  king?”— 
Milton-.  Defense  of  the  People  of  England. 

In-slg-nif  -I-cant-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  insignificant; 
*&•] 

1.  Without  meaning  or  signification. 

“They  .  .  use  them  insignificantly,  as  the  organ 
or  pipe  renders  the  tune  which  it  understands  not.”— 
Dale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  66. 

2.  Without  importance  or  effect;  unimportantly; 
trivially. 

“  With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  320. 

*In-Slg-nIf  -I-cat-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  significative  (a.  v.).]  Not  significative,  or  ex¬ 
pressing  by  external  signs. 

*ln-slgn -ment  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat.  insigne.]  [In¬ 
signia.]  An  exhibition  of;  a  direction  to;  some 
mark  or  sign  by  which  one  thing  may  be  known 
from  another. 

*In-sim  -R-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  insimulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  insimulo. ]  To  accuse,  to  charge 

In  sincere  ,  a.  [Lat.  insincen is,  from  in- = not, 
and  sincerus= sincere  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  insincere.'} 

1.  Not  sincere;  not  being  what  one  appears  or 
pretends  to  be ;  false,  dissembling,  hypocritioaL 

“May  I  myself  at  lastappear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere.’” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

2.  Deceitful,  false,  hypocritical,  not  to  be  trusted. 

“All  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace 
Are  insincere.”  Cowper:  Conversation,  786. 

3.  Not  free  from  flaw ;  imperfect ;  deceptive. 

in-sin-$ere  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  insincere',  -ly.]  In 

an  insincere  manner ;  without  sincerity  ;  hypocrit¬ 
ically. 

in-sin-9er -l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in- ( 2),  and  Eng.  sin¬ 
cerity  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  insincerity.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  insincere ;  want  of  sincerity  or  of  being 
really  what  one  appears  or  pretends  to  be ;  dissim¬ 
ulation,  hypocrisy,  falseness. 

“What  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
commonly  no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  insin¬ 
cerity.” — Blair,  vol.  v.,  ser.  17. 

*In-Sin -ew  (ew  as  u),v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sinew  (q.  v.).]  To  strengthen ;  to  give  strength 
or  vigor  to. 

“All  members  of  our  cavee,  both  here,  and  hence, 
That  are  insinewed  to  this  action.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*in-sin -ti-ant,  a.  [Fr.,pr.  par.  of  insinuer= to 
insinuate  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  power  of  insinuation 
or  of  gaining  favor. 

In-sin  -Rate,  v.  t.  &  i  [Lat.  insinuatus,  pa. 
par.  of  insinuo,  from  in-=  in,  and  sinuo= to  wind 
about;  sinus=a  bend;  Fr.  insinuer ;  Sp.  insmuar; 
Ital.  insinuare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  introduce  anything  gently  or  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage;  to  wind 
or  force  in  slowly  and  imperceptibly. 

2.  To  wind  or  push  one’s  self  into  favor ;  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  one’s  self ;  to  introduce  one’s  self  by  gradual 
and  artful  means  into  favor. 

“He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.” — Clarendon'  Civil  War. 

*3.  To  infuse  gently ;  to  introduce  imperceptibly 
and  artfully ;  to  instill. 

“  Horace  .  .  .  insinuates  virtue,  rather  by  familiar 
examples  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts.” — Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

4.  To  hint ;  to  give  an  intimation  or  hint  of ;  to 
suggest. 

“To  insinuate  that  Russell’s  conduct  had  not  been 
faultless.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  move  on  in  folds  or  with  a  tortuous,  wind¬ 
ing  movement ;  to  wind. 

“  Close  the  serpent  sly 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  braided  train.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  34?. 

*2.  To  creep,  wind,  or  move  gently  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  ;  to  make  its  way  by  indirect  means. 

"  But  the  Romanes  espied  where  there  was  a  breach 
made  and  lane  left  between,  and  there  they  would  insinu¬ 
ate  and  wind  in  with  their  rankes  and  files.” — P.  Holland: 
Livius,  p.  1,197. 


*3.  To  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as 
water  into  crevices. 

*4.  To  insinuate  one’s  self  into  favor ;  to  ingratiate 
one’s  self. 

“  Some  ...  do  wind  and  insinuate  into  the  grace 
and  favor  of  the  hearer.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  261. 

*5.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  flatter. 

“  I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  indirectly. 

IT  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts  every  art  to 
steal  into  the  goodwiU  of  another;  but  he  who 
ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to  conciliate 
goodwill.  A  person  of  insinuating  manners  wins 
upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  convert 
dislike  into  attachment ;  a  person  with  ingratiating 
manners  procures  goodwill  by  a  permanent  inter¬ 
course.  Insinuate  and  ingratiate  differ  in  the 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action,  the 
motive  is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest;  but  the 
former  is  unlawful,  and  the  letter  allowable.  In¬ 
sinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of 
a  conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  itself  into 
every  body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous ; 
there  are  few  persons  of  so  much  apathy,  that  it 
may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or  another,  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  one’s  self  into  their  favor.  ( Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon .) 

In-sin'-R-at-ing,  pr.  par.  &  adj.  [Insinuate.] 
Tending  or  calculated  to  win  affection  or  favor 
gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

“Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to  resist 
his  insinuating  address.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rxii. 

in-sin  -u-at-ing  ly ,  adv.  [English  insinuating; 
-ly.]  In  ah  insinuating  manner;  by  insinuation. 

In  -sln-R-a  -tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  insinua- 
tionem,  accus.  of  insinuatio=an  entrance  by  a  nar¬ 
row  or  crooked  way,  from  insinuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
insiimo;  Sp.  insinuacion;  Ital.  insinuazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  winding,  flowing,  or  mak¬ 
ing  way  in  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  or  insinuating  one’s  self  into 
favor  by  gentle  or  artful  means. 

“In  their  insinuations  into  favor.” — Wot  ton:  Remains, 
p.  185 

3.  The  art  or  power  of  pleasing  or  of  gaining 
favor  or  affection  ;  winning  manners  or  address. 

“He  had  a  natural  insinuation  and  address,  which 
made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company.” — Clarendon. 

4.  The  act  of  insinuating,  hinting,  or  suggesting. 

5.  A  hint,  a  suggestion ;  an  indirect  intimation. 

“  Give  not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  the  officious  insinua¬ 
tions  of  those  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendly  concern, 
come  to  admonish  you.” — Blair:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  17. 

The  insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words ; 
the  reflection  is  commonly  open.  They  are  both 
leveled  at  the  individual  with  no  good  intent.  The 
insinuation  respects  the  honor,  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  or  the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  person  ; 
the  reflection  respects  his  particular  conduct  or 
feelings  toward  another.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

In  -sin  -R-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  insinuatif;  ItaL  &  Sp. 
insinuativo .] 

1.  Stealing  on  or  into  the  affections;  insinuating, 
winning, 

“  It  is  a  strange  insinuative  power  which  example  and 
custom  have  upon  us.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Making  insinuations;  hinting,  suggesting. 

in-sin  -R-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  insinuatus,  pa. 

par.  of  insinuo.’]  One  who  insinuates. 

In-sin  -R-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  insinuate ) ;  -ory.] 
Insinuating. 

In-slp’-id,  a.  [Fr.  insipide ,  from  Lat.  insipidus, 
from  in-= not,  and  sapidus= savory ;  sapio= to  taste ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  insipido.] 

1.  Tasteless;  wanting  in  taste ;  destitute  of  taste 
or  savor;  vapid. 

“More  pregnant  patterns  of  transcendent  worth 
Than  barren  and  insipid  fruit  brings  forth.” 

Carew:  To  Sir  W,  Davenant . 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit,  life,  or  animation;  dull; 
heavy;  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  excite 
emotion ;  flat. 

“  His  art  is  faint;  his  salt,  if  may  dare  to  say  so,  almost 
insipid.”— Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

*3.  Dull,  listless,  dispirited. 

“  Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene, 

To  which  th’  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  heath.” — Cowper:  Task,  iii.  642. 

If  An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of  any 
kind  or  degree;  a  dull  writer  fails  in  vivacity  and 
vigor  of  sentiment ;  a  flat  performance  is  wanting 
in  the  property  of  provoking  mirth,  which  should 
be  its  peculiar  ingredient. 

In-Si  pld  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  insipidity,  from  insipide 
= insipid  (q.  v.).] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insipid  or  taste¬ 
less  ;  tastelessness ;  want  or  absence  of  taste. 

2.  Want  of  life,  spirit,  or  animation;  dullness, 
flatness. 

“The  harshness  of  remonstrance  or  the  insip  idity  of 
truth.” — Rambler,  No.  162. 

In-sip -ld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insipid;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  insipid  manner ;  without  taste. 

2.  Dully;  flatly. 

“How  pitifully,  flatly,  and  insipidly  will  they  [our 
pretty  notions,  and  fine-spun  controversies]  taste.” — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

*In-slp  -l-eiuje,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insipientia, 
from  ui-^notj  and  sapientia— wisdom;  sapiens = 
wise;  Sp.  insipiencia;  Ital.  insipienza.]  Want  of 
understanding  or  intellect ;  folly,  foolishness. 

“  The  ring  her  tooke  of  his  insipience.” 

Browne:  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

’•Tn-slp  -I-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  insipiens,  from  in-— 
not,  and  saptens=wise.] 

A.  As  adi.:  Wanting  in  understanding  or  in  tel 
lect;  foolish. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  foolish,  silly  person;  a  fool. 

“It  will  go  nye  to  prove  hym  an  insipient.” — Fryth: 
Workes,  p.  40. 

In-sist',  v.  i.  [Fr.  insister,  from  Lat.  insisto= 
to  set  foot  on;  in-= in,  on,  and  sisto=to  set,  from 
sto= to  stand;  Sp.  insisiir;  Ital.  insist  ere.] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

“  The  angles  on  one  side  insist  upon  the  centers  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cells  on  the  other  side.” — Ray.  On  the  Crea¬ 
tion. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  dwell  on  or  upon  in  discourse;  to  dilate 
upon  as  a  matter  of  special  moment. 

“Without  further  insisting  on  the  different  tempers  of 
Juvenal  and  Horace.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  To  be  persistent,  urgent,  or  peremptory  con¬ 
cerning  any  matter ;  to  persist  in  ;  to  press  or  urge 
earnestly  and  persistently. 

IT  Usually  followed  by  on  or  upon . 

In-sist  -qn9e,  s.  [Eng.  insist;  -ence.]  The  act 
of  insisting,  resting  upon,  or  persisting  in  any  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  a  matter  or  point  as 
of  special  moment;  persistency,  urgency. 

In-sist  -?nt,  a.  [Latin  insistens,  pr.  par.  of  in¬ 
sist  o.  ] 

1.  Standing  or  resting  upon  anything. 

“The  breadth  of  the  substruction  must  be  at  least 
double  to  the  insistent  wall.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  19. 

2  Persistent;  persevering;  insisting. 

*In-sist  Rre,  s.  [Eng.  insist;  -ure.]  A  dwelling 
or  standing  upon  ;  fixedness,  persistency,  insistence. 

*In-si  -tien-9y  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  in-= not,  and 
sitiens—  thirsty  ;  sitio= to  be  thirsty.]  Freedom  or 
exemption  from  feelings  of  thirst. 

“The  docility  of  an  elephant,  and  the  insitiency  of  a 
camel  for  traveling  in  deserts.” — Grew. 

In-sl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insitio,  from  insitus,  pa.  par. 
of  insero— to  implant,  to  ingraft.]  The  act  of  in¬ 
serting  or  ingrafting;  ingrattment;  the  state  of 
being  ingrafted. 

“  The  bearing  or  not  bearing  of  the  scions  of  a  cherry- 
tree  the  first  year  of  its  insition.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  341. 

In  sl’-tu,  phr.  [Lat.=in  (its)  situation.] 

Geol.  (of  a  stratum,  mineral,  die.):  In  its  natural 
position,  not  displaced,  or  transported,  like  an 
erratic  block,  to  a  distance. 

*in-slave',  v.  t,  [Enslave.] 

In-snare',  v.  t,  [Prefix  in-(  1),  and  English  snare 
(q- v)-] 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  a  snare  or  trap ;  to  entrap,  to 
ensnare. 

“By  long  experience  Durfey  may  no  doubt 
Insnare  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout.” 

Fenton:  Epistle  to  T.  Lombard,  171. 

2.  Fig. :  To  catch,  as  in  a  snare  or  trap ;  to  entrap, 
to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

“Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,290. 

IT  To  insnare  is  to  take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare ; 
to  entrap  is  take  in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap ; 
to  entangle  is  to  take  in  a  tangle  or  by  means  of 
tangled  thread ;  to  inveigle  is  to  take  by  means  of 
making  blind,  from  the  French  avewgde-blind.  In¬ 
snare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  sense  ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-snar-er,  s.  [Eng.  insnar(e )  ,■  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  insnares. 

In-snar-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Insnare.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst .:  The  act  of  trapping  or  inveigling. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  Rnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


insnaringly 

in  snar'-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  insnaring;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  msnare. 

*In-snarl',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snarl,  s. 
(q.v.)]  To  make  into  a  snarl  or  knot ;  to  entangle. 

in  so-bri  -e-ty,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2).  and  English 
sobriety  (q.v.)]  Want  of  sobriety;  intemperance, 
drunkenness. 

“  He  whose  conscience  upbraids  him  with  profaneness 
toward  God,  and  insobriety  toward  himself.” — Decay  of 
Piety.  3  J 

In-so-ci-a-bll-I-ty  (ci  as  shi),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  sociability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  insociable ;  want  of  sociability. 

“Which  had  carried  its  insociability  so  far,  and  its  pre¬ 
tensions  much  farther.”—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  v.,  §  4. 

in-sd  -ci-a-ble  (ci  as  shi),  a,  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
insociabilis,  from  in-= not,  and  sociabi7£s= sociable 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  insociable ;  Ital.  insociabile .] 

1.  Not  sociable;  not  inclined  to  join  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse  or  converse ;  not  affable ;  unsociable. 

“If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  joined  or  connected. 

“Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.” — Wotton:  Remains, 

p.  19. 

In-so'-cLa-bl^  (ci  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  insoci¬ 
abile);  -ly.']  In  an  insociable  manner ;  unsociably. 

*In-SO  -ci-ate  (ciasshi),a.  [Lat.  in-=not,  and 
sqciatus,  pa.  par.  of  socio= to  associate.]  Not  asso¬ 
ciated  ;  solitary,  insocial. 

“The  insociate  virgin  life.” — Ben  Jonson. 
*In-Sol-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  insolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
insolo,  from  m-= in,  and  soZ=the  sun.]  To  dry  or 
ripen  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  to  expose  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

in  sol  a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insolatio,  from  insolatus, 
pa.  jiar.  of  insolo ;  Fr.  insolation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  insolating ;  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  a  drying  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  state 
of  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

“We  use  these  towers  for  insolation,  refrigeration,  con¬ 
servation,  and  for  the  view  of  certain  meteors.” — Bacon: 
New  Atlantis. 

2.  Sunstroke  (q.  v.). 

II.  Bot. :  A  disease  produced  in  plants  exposed  to 
fierce  sun  heat,  which,  causing  too  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion,  tends  to  kill  the  parts  affected, 
in'-sole,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sole,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  inner  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe;  opposed  to 
outsole  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  th ickness  of  cork,  felt,  flannel,  leather,  paper, 
<fcc.,  placed  inside  a  shoe  to  protect  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  or  to  improve  the  fit  of  the  shoe. 

In  -so-lenge,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  insolentia,  from 
insolens= insolent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  insolencia ;  Ital.  in¬ 
sole  nz  a.] 

*1.  That  which  is  unusual  or  rare. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolent ;  over¬ 
bearing  and  contemptuous  haughtiness  or  pride; 
contemptuous  treatment  of  others  ;  petulant  con¬ 
tempt,  impudence. 

“He  became  proud  even  to  insolence.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  An  insolent  act;  insolent  conduct  toward  or 
treatment  of  others  ;  impudence. 

“I  do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  insolence  as 
this  that  you  have  committed  against  me.” — Sir  Wm. 
Temple:  To  the  Procurator  of  the  Court  of  Holland. 

♦in’-so-lenge,  v.  t.  [Insolence,  .9.]  To  treat 
with  insolence  or  contempt ;  to  insult. 
in.'-s6-l?n-§y,  s.  [Lat.  insolentia.]  Insolence. 
In  -so-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  msoZens=unusual 
.  .  .  insolent;  in-— not,  and  solens= customary, 
usual;  Sp.  &  Ital.  insolente.] 

*1.  Original ;  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  unusual, 
uncommon. 

“For  ditty  and  amorous  ode,  I  find  Mr.  Walter  Ral¬ 
eigh’s  vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate.” — Put- 
tenham:  English  Poesy.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  Exhibiting  overbearing  contempt  for  others; 
haughty,  overbearing,  impudent,  insulting,  imper¬ 
tinent. 

“He  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant,  who 
believes  himself  to  be  necessary.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  insolence 
or  impudence. 

In-so-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  insolent ;  -ly.]  In  an 
insolent  manner  ;  insultingly,  impudently. 

“Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  insolently 
and  unjustly.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*in-SOl'-Id,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  solid.] 
Light,  frivolous. 
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♦ln-sSl-Id  -i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  solid- 
tty  (q.  v.)  ,J  Want  of  solidity  ;  weakness, 
in  S0l'-I-d5,  phr.  [Lat.] 

Law:  In  the  whole.  (Used  of  a  joint  contract.) 
In-sol  in  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  insol{uble) ;  -inic.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

insolinic-acid,  s.  [Tekephthalic-acid.] 
In-sol— n—bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  insolubility,  from  Lat. 
insolubilitas,  from  insoht6i7is=insoluble.] 

,  Fhe  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble ;  incapa¬ 
bility  of  being  dissolved. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  solved  or  explained ;  not 
soluble ;  inexplicable. 

In-sol'-u-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insolubilis, 
from  m-=not,  and  solubilis=so]xihle ;  solvo= to  dis¬ 
solve,  to  loose  ;  Sp.  insoluble ;  Ital.  insolubile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

.1.  Not  soluble ;  incapable  of  being  dissolved,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  liquid. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  explained  ;  not  to 
be  cleared,  explained,  or  resolved ;  inexplicable. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  matter  or  point  incapable  of 
being  solved  or  explained. 

In-sol-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insoluble;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble ;  insolu¬ 
bility. 

*In-solv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  solv¬ 
able  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  solvable;  that  cannot  be  solved,  cleared, 
answered,  or  explained;  not  admitting  of  solution 
or  explanation. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  cleared  off. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  loosed;  indissoluble. 
In-solv'-en-gjf,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  solv¬ 
ency  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolvent ;  inabil¬ 
ity  of  a  person  to  pay  or  meet  all  his  debts ;  the 
state  of  a  person  who  has  not  sufficient  property  to 
discharge  all  his  liabilities  ;  bankruptcy. 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  owner ;  as,  the  insolvency  of  an  estate. 

II.  Law: 

Insolvency  Acts:  In  this  country  in  1841,  and  also 
again  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
the  national  congress  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  clearing  away  of  old  liabilities  by  means  of  in¬ 
solvency  or  bankruptcy  acts,  the  provision  of  the 
last  act  allowing  a  “  homestead”  reservation  being 
rendered  necessary  by  the  great  depreciation  in 
values  induced  by  the  war  After  being  in  force 
some  years  the  National  law  was  repealed,  and  all 
acts  of  that  character  now  existent  are  the  results 
of  state  legislation,  varying  more  or  less  in  each 
commonwealth. 

IT  Insolvency  is  a  state ;  failure  an  act  flowing  out 
of  that  state  ;  and  bankruptcy  an  effect  of  that  act. 
Insolvency  is  a  condition  of  not  paying  one’s  debts; 
failure  is  a  cessation  of  business,  from  the  want  of 
means  to  carry  it  on ;  and  bankruptcy,  is  a  legal  sur¬ 
render  of  all  one’s  remaining  goods  into  the  hands 
of  one’s  creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  insolvency.  {Crabb  :  Eng.  Sy non.) 

In-sol'-vent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
solvent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  solvent;  not  having  sufficient  money  or 
est  ate  to  pay  all  debts  or  to  discharge  all  liabilities. 

2.  Insufficient  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  owner. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  insolvent  persons  ;  as, 
an  insolvent  act. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  debtor  who  is  unable  to  pay  all 
his  debts. 

In-som  -n!-a.  s.  [Lat.=a  want  of  sleep;  sleep- 

eSpatiu; ^Sleeplessness,  or  inability  to  sleep.  This 
disorder  is  of  nervous  origin,  arising  from  mental 
anxiety  or  overwork,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  marked  features  of  acute  mania;  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body  are  badly  performed,  and  severe 
fever  frequently  accompanies  it. 

in-som-nl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  insomni(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ous ;  Lat.  insomniosus.]  Sleepless;  unable  to  take 
the  proper  amount  of  sleep ;  wakeful. 

In-som'-n6-len$e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
somnolence .]  Sleeplessness. 

In-so  mugh’,  adv.  [Eng.  in,  so,  and  much.]  So ; 
to  such  a  degree  ;  in  such  wise.  (Generally  followed 
by  that,  sometimes  by  of.) 

insouciance  (as  an-so-syans),  s.  [Fr.]  Care¬ 
lessness,  heedlessness,  unconcern,  indifference. 

insouciant  (as  ah-so-syan  ),  a.  [Fr.]  Care¬ 
less,  heedless,  unconcerned,  indifferent. 

*In-s6ul’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English  soul 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  fix  one’s  soul  in  or  on;  to  set 
one’s  affections  on. 
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In’-span,  v.  i.  [Dut.  inspannen= to  yoke  a  set  of 
draught  oxen:  in-= in,  and  spannen= to  stretch,  to 
yoke.]  To  yoke,  as  draught  oxen.  {South  Africa.) 

*In-speak  -a-ble,  a.  [Unspeakable.] 

In-spect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  inspecto,  freq.  of  inspicio= 
to  look  into :  in-=  m,  into,  and  specio— to  look  ;  Fr. 
inspecter.  ]  To  view  or  look  closely  into  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  quality,  condition,  &c.,  of; 
to  view  and  examine  officially ;  as.  to  inspect  troops, 
a  school,  &c. ;  to  examine  or  view  narrowly  and 
critically ;  to  superintend. 

*In'-spect,  s.  [Inspect,  v.]  Inspection,  exam¬ 
ination. 

In-spect-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inspect,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Employed  in  inspection;  as,  an  in¬ 
specting  officer. 

C.  As  subst. :  Inspection. 

In-spec-tion,  *in-spec-cion,  s.  [Fr.  inspection, 
from  Lat.  inspectionem,  accus.  of  inspection  an  in¬ 
spection,  from  inspectus,  pa.  par.  of  inspicio;  Sp. 
inspeccicm;  Ital.  inspezione.]  The  act  of  inspect¬ 
ing  ;  a  careful,  narrow,  or  critical  examination  or 
survey,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality 
or  condition  of  anything,  and  of  pointing  out  errors 
or  defects ;  an  official  view,  survey,  or  examina¬ 
tion  ;  superintendence. 

IT  The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men,  to  see 
that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  to  them  ;  a  general  or  superior  officer  has  the 
superintendence  of  any  military  operation.  Fidel¬ 
ity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in  an  inspector ;  judgment 
and  experience  in  a  superintendent.  Inspection  is 
said  of  things  as  well  as  persons  ;  oversight  only  of 
persons:  one  has  the  inspection  ot  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy  ;  one  has  the  oversight  of 
persons  to  prevent  irregularity.  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*In-spec-tive,  a.  [Lat.  inspectivus,  from  in¬ 
spectus,  pa.  par.  of  inspicio.]  Inspecting ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inspection. 

in-spec -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inspectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio;  Fr.  inspecteur ;  Sp.  inspector.] 

1.  One  who  inspects  or  oversees ;  one  to  whose 
care  the  superintendence  and  execution  of  any  work 
is  entrusted ;  an  overseer,  a  superintendent ;  one 
who  examines  officially  into  the  quality,  condition, 
&c.,  of  work.  The  title  is  given  to  many  officials 
who  test  or  examine  into  the  condition  and  carrying 
out  of  matters  affecting  the  public  interest ;  as,  an 
inspector  of  schools,  an  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures,  an  inspector  of  markets,  &c. 

2.  An  officer  of  police,  ranking  next  below  a  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  above  a  sergeant. 

*In-spec -tor-ate,  s.  [Eng.  inspector;  -ate.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  inspector;  inspectorship. 

2.  A  body  of  inspectors  or  overseers. 

In-spec-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  inspector;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  inspector. 

2.  The  district  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
an  inspector. 

3.  An  inspector. 

*in-spec-tress,  s.  [Eng.  inspector;  -ess.]  A 
female  inspector  or  overlooker.  ( Wolcot :  Peter 
Pindar,  p.  39.) 

*In-sperse',  v.  t.  [Lat.  inspersus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
spergo= to  sprinkle  or  scatter  upon :  in-= in.  on,  and 
8pargo=to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.]  To  sprinkle,  to 
scatter,  to  cast  up. 

*m-sper'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  inspersio,  from  inspersus, 
pa.  par.  of  inspergo.]  The  act  of  sprinkling  or 
scattering  over  or  upon. 

“  With  sweet  Dispersion  of  fit  balmes,  and  perfect  search 
of  wounds.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi. 

In-spex-I-mus,  s.  [Lat.,  1st  pers.  pi.  perf.  indie, 
of  inspicio= to  examine,  to  inspect  (q.v.).] 

Eng.  Law :  An  exemplification,  a  royal  grant;  the 
first  word  in  ancient  English  charters  and  letters- 
patent. 

In-sphere',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sphere 
(q.  v.) .]  To  place  or  set  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

*in-spir  -9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  inspir{e) ;  -able.]  That 
maybe  inspired;  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the 
lungs  ;  inhalable,  as  air  or  vapors. 

In-spi'-ra- tion,  *in-spi-ra-ci-oun,  s.  [From 
Lat.  inspiration  inspiration,  from  inspiro;  Fr.  in¬ 
spiration  ;  Prov.  inspiratio ;  Sp.  inspiracion;  Port, 
insperacao;  Ital.  inspirazione.]  [Inspire.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  In  the  sense  II.  2;  or,  in  a  looser  senso,  an 
elevating  influence  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  scene, 
circumstances  surrounding  one,  contact  with  a 
great  mind,  &c. 

(2)  The  state  of  receiving  such  inspiration  into 
the  mind. 

(3)  The  ideas  inspired. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  A  mechanical  movement  by  which  air 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  increase  of  the 
thoracic  cavity.  It  is  one  of  two  movements  con¬ 
stituting  the  act  of  respiration,  the  other  being 
expiration  (q.  v.).  [Respiration.] 

2.  Script.  c6  Theol. :  An  extraordinary  influence 
exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  certain  teachers  and 
writers  so  as  to  illuminate  their  understandings, 
raise  and  purify  their  moral  natures,  and  impart  a 
certain  divine  element  to  their  utterances,  whether 
oral  or  written.  The  chief  New  Testament  passages 
on  which  the  doctrine  rests  are  two.  The  first  is 
thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  “  All  Scripture  [is]  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  [is]  profitable  for  doc¬ 
trine,”  &c. ;  in  the  text  of  the  R.  V.  this  is  “  Every 
Scripture  inspired  of  God  [is].  also  profitable  for 
teaching,”  &c.,and  in  the  margin  “Every  Scripture 
[is]  inspired  of  God  and  profitable,”  &c.  The 
second  is  2  Pet.  ii.  21,  “For  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  [as  they  were]  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost”  (A.  V.).  “  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  ( mar¬ 
gin ,  was  brought)  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  men 
spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ” 
(R.  V.).  The  “Scriptures”  were,  of  course,  the 
Old  Testament.  (Cf.  also  Job  xxxii.  8,  in  which 
passage,  however,  the  inspiration  referred  to  is 
only  that  common  to  all  men  of  intellect.)  The 
great  majority  of  Christians  hold  what  is  termed 
plenary  inspiration  — viz.,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  sacred  speakers  and  writers  was 
such  as  absolutely  to  pervade  their  mind  and  heart, 
making  their  utterances  as  divine  as  if  they  had 
come  from  God  without  human  instrumentality. 
With  regard  to  the  Scripture,  a  large  majority  hold 
what  is  termed  verbal  inspiration — i.  e.,  that  each 
word  of  the  Hebrew  Testament  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament  was  suggested  to  the  sacred  penmen  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  this  school,  Gaussen  of  Geneva 
was  the  modern  apostle.  A  minority  believe  that 
the  Scripture  writers  were  preserved  from  all 
error  only  when  they  uttered  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching,  while  in  numbers,  unimportant  points  of 
history,  &c.,  they  might  err.  A  few  reduce  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  to  that  possessed 
by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cowper,  &c.,  in  other 
words,  identify  it  with  what  is  termed  Genius 
(q.  v.).  [Bible.] 

In-spI-ra'-tion-i).l>  a.  [Eng.  inspiration;  -ah] 
Of  or  belonging  to  or  resembling  inspiration. 

“Tozer  had  on  that  occasion  evinced  a  skill  almost  in¬ 
spirational.” — Cornhill  Mag.,  April,  1884,  p.  444. 

In-spl-r  a  -tion-I  St,  s.  [Eng.  inspiration;  -ist.) 

Theol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  plenary  in¬ 
spiration. 

In-spir'-gL-tor-jf,  a.  [Latin  inspirator— an  in- 
spirer ;  Eng.  sulf .  -?/.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration. 

2.  Spec.:  Aiding  in  the  process  of  inspiration. 
Used  of  the  muscles  which  enlarge  the  thoracic 
cavity,  as  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  the 
parts  of  the  internal  intercostals  placed  between 
the  costal  cartilages ;  the  serratus  magnus,  the 
pectoralis  minor,  with  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
latissimus  dorsi. 

In-spire  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inspiro= to  blow  into 
or  upon,  to  breathe  into,  to  inspire:  in-= in,  and 
spiro= to  breathe  or  blow;  Fr.  inspirer;  Prov.,  Sp., 
&  Port,  inspirar;  Ital.  inspirare. J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  (o/  air) :  To  breathe  or  blow  air  into  a 
musical  instrument  with  the  view  of  producing 
music. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  body  with  creative 
effect. 

(2)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  soul  [II.  1]. 

(3)  To  communicate  to  the  soul  an  animating  im¬ 
pulse. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys.:  To  take,  as  air,  into  the  lungs.  [In¬ 
spiration,  II.  1.] 

2.  Theol.:  To  breathe  true  and  spiritual  ideas 
into  the  mind  and  heart.  (Used  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  writers  of  the  Bible.) 

3.  Press:  To  impart  a  tone,  possibly  official,  to 
the  matter  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article. 

“A  paragraph,  obviously  inspired,  appears  in  a  local 
journal  this  evening,  and  runs  as  follows.” — London  Tele¬ 
graph. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  take  air  into  the  lungs. 

In-spired',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Eng.  inspir(e)  ;  -ed.~] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Breathed  in. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Acted  on  or  produced  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  as,  the  inspired  writers. 
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(2)  Produced  by  inspiration;  as,  the  inspired 
Scriptures. 

In-spiir'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inspir(e) ;  -erf] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  inspires;  specif.,  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

“Inspirer  of  that  holy  flame.” 

Cowper:  Guion ;  Joy  of  the  Cross. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  source  of  inspiration. 

“Flow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  Beer!” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  169. 

In-spir  -lhg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inspire.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Breaking  in ;  inhaling  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Infusing  or  instilling  into  the  mind  supernat- 
urally. 

3.  Infusing  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ;  animating, 
inspiriting. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Inspiration  (q.  v.). 

in-spir -It,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  spirit 

(q.  v.).]  To  infuse  spirit,  life,  or  animation  into; 
to  animate,  to  rouse,  to  invigorate,  to  exhilarate. 

“  O  Dodington  !  attend  my  rural  song, 

Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  ev’ry  line.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  30. 

IllySpIs  -sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  iwspissat«s=:thickened: 
in- (intens.),  and  spissatus,  pa.  par.  of  spisso  =  to 
thicken ;  spissus  —  thick.]  To  thicken,  to  render 
more  dense,  to  bring  to  a  greater  consistence  by 
evaporation. 

“The  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  726. 

tln-spls  -sate,  a.  [Inspissate,  v.]  Thickened, 
rendered  more  dense,  reduced  to  a  greater  consist¬ 
ence. 

fln'-spls-sat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  inspissat(e) ;  -ed.] 
The  same  as  Inspissate  (q.  v.). 

tln-spls-sa  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  inspissat[e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  thickening  or  reducing  to  a  greater  con¬ 
sistence  and  density  by  boiling  or  evaporation  ;  the 
state  of  being  so  thickened. 

Inst.,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  or  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  instant,  a  term  used  in  correspondence,  &c., 
for  the  current  or  present  month  ;  as,  He  will  come 
on  the  10th  inst.,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
present  month. 

In-sta-bll  -I-ty,  *in-sta-bil-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  in¬ 
stability,  from  Lat.  instabilitatem,  accus.  of  insta- 
bilitas,  from  in-=  not,  and  stabilitas  =  stability 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp .  instabilidad ;  Ital.  instability.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable  ;  want  of 
stability,  strength,  or  firmness  in  construction ;  lia¬ 
bility  to  give  way  or  fall. 

*2.  Want  of  firmness  or  constancy  in  purpose ;  in¬ 
constancy  ;  fickleness  ;  inconsistency  of  purpose. 

“  Lamenting  the  instabilitee  of  the  Englishe  people.” — 
Hall:  Henry  IV.  (an.  1). 

*3.  Changeableness ;  mutability. 

“  Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it 
disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of  government 
to  another.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

In-Sta'-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instabilis,  from 
in-= not,  and  stabilis=  stable  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  instable; 
Ital.  instabile. ] 

1.  Wanting  in  stability,  firmness,  or  strength  of 
construction  ;  liable  to  give  way  or  fall. 

2.  Not  firm  or  constant  in  purpose  ;  fickle;  incon¬ 
stant;  inconsistent. 

“In  this  instable  and  uncertain  age.” — H.  More:  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Seven  Churches.  (Dedic.) 

3.  Changeable ;  mutable. 

In-sta'-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instable;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  instable ;  instability. 

“  The  very  faculty  of  reason  is  subject  to  the  same 
instableness.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  19. 

In-stall',  In-stal',  v.t.  [Fr.  installer,  from  Low 
Lat.  installo— to  install,  from  Lat.  m-=in,  and  Low 
Lat.  stallum=a  stall ;  Sp .instalar ;  Ital.  installaref] 

*1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a  seat  to. 

2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  any  office,  rank, 
position,  or  order ;  to  invest  with  an  office,  charge, 
or  rank  with  customary  ceremonies. 

“A  sour  reproachful  glance 
From  those  in  chief  who,  cap  in  hand,  installed 
The  new  professor.”  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv. 

In-stal-la -tion,  s.  [Fr.,from  Low  Lat.  instal- 
latio,  from  installatus,  pa.  par.  of  installo— to  install 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  instalacion ;  Ital.  installazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  installing;  the  act  of  investing 
with  an  office,  charge,  or  rank,  with  customary 
ceremonies ;  as,  the  installation  of  a  presiding 
officer  of  some  deliberative  or  social  body ;  the 
state  of  being  installed. 

“Before  his  investure  and  installation  therein.” — 
P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  127. 

2.  A  set  of  apparatus,  or  arrangement  of  machin¬ 
ery  or  machines.  (Generally  used  of  a  series  of 
electric  lamps.) 
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In-stall-ment,  In-stal'-ment,  s.  [English 

instaKjl) ;  - ment. ] 

*1.  The  actof  installing  or  investing  with  an  office, 
rank,  or  charge ;  installation. 

“  The  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  L 

*2.  The  seat  or  stall  in  which  one  is  installed. 

“The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour; 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  6. 

3.  A  part  of  an  entire  debt  or  sum  of  money  paid 
or  agreed  to  be  paid  at  a  time  different  from  that  at 
which  another  part  or  the  balance  is  paid  or  agreed 
to  be  paid  ;  a  part  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  or  to  be 
paid  at  a  particular  time ;  as,  A  debt  is  paid  by 
installments. 

In-stamp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  stamp 
(q.  v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  by  stamping,  beating, 
or  striking. 

In'-stange,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instantia—a  being 
near,  urgency,  from  instans= present,  urgent,  pr. 
par.  of  insto= to  be  at  hand,  to  press,  to  urge :  in-— 
in,  on,  and  sto=  to  stand;  Sp.  instancia;  Ital. 
instanzia,  instanza,  istanzia,  istanza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  state  or  act  of  being  urgent  or  pressing; 
importunity  ;  solicitation  ;  application. 

*2.  An  impelling  motive,  ground,  or  reason  ;  influ¬ 
ence;  cause. 

“His  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

*3.  A  sign,  symptom,  or  token. 

“Blushing red  no  guilty  instance  gave.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,611. 

4.  A  case  occurring ;  a  case  offered  as  an  example,, 
exemplification,  or  precedent. 

“One  instance  is  worth  many  arguments.” 

W.  E.  Gladstone - 

5.  A  pattern  ;  a  sample. 

“Some  precious  instance  of  itself.” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

*6.  A  sentence ;  a  saw ;  a  proverb ;  a  proverbial 
saying. 

“Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  7. 

7.  An  argument ;  a  proof. 

“  What  instance  of  the  contrary? ’’-Shakesp..-  Two  Gem 
tlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

*8.  The  process  or  prosecution  of  a  suit. 

“  The  instance  of  a  cause  is  said  to  be  that  judicial- 
process  which  is  made  from  a  contestation  of  a  suit,  even 
to  the  time  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  cause,  or  till 
the  end  of  three  years.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

II.  Technically  : 

Philos.:  The  name  given  by  Bacon  to  certain 
facts  to  be  used  as  means  of  discovery.  In  the 
Novum  Organum  he  enumerates  twenty-seven 
kinds,  of  which  the  chief  are  : 

1.  Solitary  Instances:  Examples  of  the  same  quality  ex¬ 
isting  in  two  bodies  otherwise  different,  or  of  a  quality 
differing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same. 

2.  Migrating  Instances:  Exhibiting  some  property  of 
the  body  passing  from  one  condition  to  another  ;  as  com¬ 
ing  nearer  perfection  or  verging  toward  extinction. 

3.  Ostensive  Instances:  Facts  which  show  some  par-- 
ticular  property  in  its  highest  state  of  power  and  energy. 

4.  Analogous  or  Parallel  Instances :  Having  an  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  some  particulars,  though  exhibiting 
great  diversity  in  all  others. 

5.  Accompanying  Instances:  Those  which  are  always- 
found  together,  as  flame  and  heat. 

6.  Hostile  Instances:  The  reverse  of  Accompanying 
Instances  ;  thus  transparency  and  malleability  are  never 
combined  in  solids. 

7.  Crucial  Instances :  Instances  which,  when  the  under¬ 
standing  is  in  a  state  of  suspense,  lead  it  to  a  decision, 
performing,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  a  cross  at  the  junction, 
of  two  roads  directing  the  traveler  which  to  take. 

H  For  the  difference  between  instance  and  ex¬ 
ample,  see  Example. 

In-stgmge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Instance,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mention,  adduce,  or  bring  forward- 
as  an  instance  or  example ;  to  quote,  give,  or  off  er¬ 
as  exemplifying  the  matter  in  hand. 

“I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author.” — Milton-. 
Eikonoklastes. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  exemplified ;  to  receive  illustration. 

2.  To  quote  or  bring  forward  instances  or  ex¬ 
amples. 

♦In  -stan-gy,  *in-stan-cie,  s.  [Lat.  instantia.] 
Instance,  importunity,  solicitation. 

In  -stant,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [Lat.  insfans=pressing, 
urgent;  Ital.  &  Sp.  iwsfanfe=urgent ;  Fr.  instant = 
an  instant,  a  moment.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pressing,  urgent,  solicitous,  importunate. 

And  they  were  i-nstcmt  with  loud  voices,  requ irirg- 
that  he  might  be  crucified.”— Luke  xxiii.  23. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wylf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  83,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 


institute 


instant 
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l,2.  Immediate;  without  intervening  time;  pres¬ 
ent. 

“That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave/' 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  4. 

3.  Present,  current,  still  going  on.  (Used  now 
only  in  such  expressions  as  t±i9  10th  instant.) 

[Inst.] 

B .  As  substantive : 

1.  A  moment  of  time ;  a  part  of  duration  in  which 
we  perceive  no  succession. 

_  “  At  any  instant  of  time  the  moving  atom  is  but  in  one 
single  point  of  the  line.”— Bentley.  Sermons. 

*2.  Any  particular  time  or  season. 

“  To  make  some  special  instant  special  blest.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  lii.  11. 

*3.  A  pressing  application. 

“Upon  her  instant  unto  the  Romans  for  aid.”— P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Camden,  p.  687. 

C.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  without  delay. 

*ln  -st&nt,  v.  t.  [Instant,  a.]  To  urge,  to  solicit 

earnestly. 

In-Stan-tJl-ne'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  instantanHtS.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  instantaneous ;  instanta¬ 
neousness. 

m-stan-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 

Lat.  Hnstantanexis,  by  analogy  with  contempora-  _ _ o _ t  H  . . .  m 

neous,  &c. ;  Fr.  instant  ant ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  instantaneo.)  instigo—  to  incite,  to  ‘instigate  :“in"-=in7  o'n^and'a 
Done  in  an  instant;  occurring,  happening,  or  act-  root  stig = to  stick  or  prick  ;  whence  sting  and  stigma ; 


1.  In  the  place,  stead,  or  room.  (Followed  by  of,) 

“Instead  of  pleasing,  make  us  gape  and  doze.” 

Drayton:  Art  of  Poetry,  i. 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

*in-stead-fast,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
steadfast  (q.  v.).]  Not  steadfast  or  firm. 

“And  Epimetheus  of  insteadfast  mind, 

Lured  to  false  joys,  and  to  the  future  blind.” 

Cooke:  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 

*ln-Steep',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  steep 
(q.  v.).]  To  steep,  to  soak,  to  drench;  to  macerate 
under  water  ;  to  immerse. 

“  Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  vi.  6. 

in  -step,  *in-stop,  *in-stoppe,  *in-stup,  *in- 
Stuppe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  instop  or  instup ,  from  m- 
=  in,  into,  and  stoop;  hence=the  in-bend  of  the 
foot.] 

1.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the  human 
foot,  near  its  junction  with  the  leg. 

“  The  peer,  whose  footman’s  instep  he  measures,  is  able 
to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail.”  —  Burke:  Speech  at 
Bristol. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  which 
reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 

in  -stl-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instigatus,  pa.  par.  of 


ing  without  any  perceptible  iapse  of  time;  very 
speedy. 

“  They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

instantaneous  -  generator,  s.  [Genebatoe, 
II.  5.] 

In-stan-ta'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instantane¬ 
ous;  - ly .]  In  an  instant,  in  a  moment  of  time. 

H  For  the  difference  between  instantaneously  and 
directly ,  see  Directly. 

In-stan-ta'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instantane¬ 
ous  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instan¬ 
taneous. 

*in-stan-ta-ny,  a.  [Fr.  instantant ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
instantaneo,  as  if  from  a  Latin  instant aneus.] 
Instantaneous  ;  done  or  occurring  in  an  instant. 

Ili-stan  -ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  At  once,  immediately, 
without  delay. 

“How  their  souls  would  sadden  instanter.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

in'-stant-ly,  *iu-stant-lie,  adv.  [English  in¬ 
stant;  -ly.) 

*1.  With  importunity,  urgency,  or  solicitation; 
earnestly,  diligently,  assiduously. 

2.  At  once,  directly,  immediately;  without  delay 
or  loss  of  time. 

‘  It  is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  instantly  fit- 


Fr.  instiguer;  Sp.  instigar;  Ital.  instigare.  J  To 
incite,  to  urge  on,  to  set  on,  to  encourage,  to  provoke. 
[Used  chiefly  or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense.) 

“He  hath  now  instigated  his  blackest  agents  to  the  very 
extent  of  their  malignity.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  instigate  and  to 
encourage,  see  Encoubage. 

In  -sti-gat-ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Instigate.] 

A.  &  B.  as  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst .:  The  act  of  inciting,  encouraging,  or 
provoking;  instigation. 

In-stl-gat-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instigating;  -ly.) 
By  instigation ;  incitingly. 

In-stl-ga-tion,  *in-sti-ga  ci-  on,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  instigatio,  from  instigatus,  pa.  par.  of  instigo; 
Sp.  instigacion ;  Ital.  instigazione.) 

1.  The  act  of  instigating,  urging,  or  inciting, 
especially  to  evil  or  crime  ;  incitement,  or  impulse 
to  evil ;  temptation. 

“  At  their  instigation  departing  from  his  milder  de¬ 
signs.” — Jortin:  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  instigate  or  incite;  an 
incitement. 

“  Such  instigations  have  often  been  dropped.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

in’-stl-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  instigo=to  instigate  (q._v.) ;  Fr.  instigateur ;  Sp. 


ting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament  sufficient  instigador.)  One  who  instigates,  incites,  or  encour- 
to  conquer  a  kingdom.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii.  ages  another  to  evil  or  wickedness  ;  a  tempter,  an 
1[  For  the  difference  between  instantly  and  di-  inciter  to  evil. 
rectly,  see  Dibectly. 

In-Star ' ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  star  (q.  v.) .] 

To  spot  or  stud  with,  or  as  with,  stars. 


“And  asphodels  instarred  with  gold.” 

Harte:  The  Ascetic. 


In-state',  v.  t. 

(q.  V.).] 


[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  state " 


“Being  himself  the  first  mover  and  instigator  of  that 
injustice.” — Burke:  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

In-stUT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  instiller,  from  Lat.  instillo — 
to  pour  in  by  drops:  in-— in,  into,  and  stillo— to 
drop;  stilla= a  drop  ;  Sp.  instilar;  Ital.  instillare.) 

1.  Lit. :  To  pour  in  or  infuse  by  drops. 

“The  juice  of  it  being  boiled  with  oile,  and  so  dropped 
or  instilled  into  the  head,  is  good  for  the  paines  thereof.” 


1.  To  put  or  place  in  a  certain  state,  position,  or  _p.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xvii. 


rank  ;  to  install,  to  establish. 

“In  the  king’s  favor  he  was  so  instated.” 

Drayton:  Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

*2.  To  invest. 

“  For  his  possessions  .  .  . 

We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

In-State -ment,  s.  [Eng.  instate;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  establishing;  establishment. 

“The  instatement  of  God’s  kingdom.” — Matthew  Arnold: 
Ims  t  Essays. 

*In-stau'-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instauratus,  pa.  par. 
of  instauro;  Fr.  instaurer.)  To  reform,  to  repair, 
to  renew. 

In-stau-ra  -tion,  s.  [Latin  instauratio,  from 
instauratus,  pa.  par.  of  instauro;  Fr. instauration. ] 
The  act  of  renewing  or  restoring  a  thing  to  its  for¬ 
mer  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapidation ;  re¬ 
newal,  restoration,  reparation. 

*In-stau'-ra-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instauratus,  pa. 
par.  of  instauro ;  Fr.  instaurateur.)  One  who  renews, 
repairs,  or  restores  anything  to  its  former  state, 
after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapidation. 

*ln-sta'ure,  v.  t.  [Fr.  instaurer,  from  Lat.  in¬ 
stauro.)  To  renew,  to  repair. 

In-stead',  *in-stede,  adv.  [A.  S.  on  stede= in 
the  place.] 


2.  Fig. :  To  infuse  slowly  and  gradually  into  the 
mind  or  feelings;  to  insinuate  or  implant  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

“The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
stilling  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them.”— Burnet.-  Hist. 
Own  Time  (an.  1689). 

In-stll-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instillatio, 
from  instillatus,  pa.  par.  of  instillo  =  to  instill 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  instilacion;  Ital.  instillazione.) 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  pouring  in  or  infusing  by  drops 
or  small  quantities. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  into  or  implanting  in  the 

mind  by  degrees.  .  ,, 

2.  That  which  is  instilled  or  infused  into  the 
mind. 

“  Make  the  draught  of  life  sweet  or  bitter  by  impercept¬ 
ible  instillations.”— Rambler,  No.  72. 

In'-stll-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.  instillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
instillo=to  instill  (q.v.).]  One  who  instills  or  in¬ 
fuses  ;  an  instiller. 

tln-stlT-la-tor-jr,  a.  [Latin  instillat(us) ,  pa. 
par.  of  instillo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -omj.)  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  instillation. 

In-stll'-ler,  s.  [Eng .  instill;  -er.)  One  who  in¬ 
stills  or  infu-ses. 

“Never  was  there  .  .  .  so  artful  an  instiller  of  loose 

principles  as  my  tutor.” — Skelton:  Deism  Revealed,  dial.  8. 


bdll,  b<5y;  pout.  Jowl;  cat, 
-clan.  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


In-stlH'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  instill;  -ment.') 

1.  The  act  of  instilling. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled. 

*ln-stlm  -u-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  instimulo,  from  in- 
(intens.),  and  stimulo  =  to  stimulate,  to  urge,  to 
incite.]  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  excite. 

In-stlm-h-la  -tion,  s.  [Instimtjlate.]  The  act 
of  stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  forward,  insti¬ 
gation. 

In'-Stinct,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fr.  instinct,  or  Lat. 
fas#mctws= instigation,  impulse  ;  instinguo= to  insti¬ 
gate,  incite,  or  impel;  Sp.  &  Port,  instinto;  Ital. 
instento,  istinto.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Animated,  excited,  moved,  impelled, 
urged  or  stimulated  from  within.  (Generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  with.) 

B.  Assubst.;  A  natural  impulse  leading  animals, 
even  prior  to  all  experience,  to  perform  certain  ac¬ 
tions  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  apparently  without 
understanding  the  object  at  which  they  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  aim,  or  deliberating  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  employ.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  cells  of  the  bee,  there  is  a  perfection  about  the  re¬ 
sult  which  reasoning  man  could  not  have  equaled, 
except  by  the  application  of  the  higher  mathemat¬ 
ics  to  direct  the  operations  carried  out.  Mr.  Darwin 
considers  that  animals,  in  time  past  as  now,  have 
varied  in  their  mental  qualities,  and  that  those 
variations  are  inherited.  Instincts  also  vary 
slightly  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  being  so,  natural 
selection  can  ultimately  bring  them  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection. 

“That  there  is  such  a  thing  therefore  as  instinct  in 
brute  animals,  I  think  is  very  plain ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  an  instigation  or  impetus  in  them  to  do  such 
things  without  counsel,  deliberation,  or  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  according  to  our  reason  and  best  consultation, 
we  cannot  but  approve  to  be  fittest  to  be  done.  Which 
principle  in  general  Scaliger  seems  to  parallel  to  divine 
inspiration.  — Instinctus  dicitur  a  nature,  sicut  a  Diis 
afflatus.” — More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*In-stlnct',  v.  t.  [Instinct,  s.]  To  impress  as 
by  an  animating  power  or  influence ;  to  impress  as 
an  instinct. 

*In-stInc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  instinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
instinguo=to  instigate.]  Instinct,  inspiration. 

In-stlnc  -tive,  a.  [English  instinct ;  -ive;  Fr, 
masc.  instinctif ,  fern,  instinctive.)  Prompted  by 
instinct  (q.  v.) ;  produced  without  deliberation  or 
instruction  or  experience;  spontaneous;  impulsive. 

In-stlnc -tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instinctive;  -Zy.l 
In  an  instinctive  manner ;  by  instinct;  by  natural 
impulse. 

*ln-stlnc-tiv -I-ty,  s.  [En g.  instinctiv(e) ;  -ity.  1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instinctive  or  prompted 
by  instinct. 

“  There  is  irritability,  or,  a  better  word,  ins-tinctivity  in 
animals.” — Coleridge:  Table  Talk,  May  2,  1830. 

*ln'-stlnct-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instinct;  -ly.)  In¬ 
stinctively  ;  by  instinct. 

In-stlp'-ij-late,  adj.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 

stipulate,  a.  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  stipules. 

In-Stl-tor  -I-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  institor  (gen 
institoris)=a  middleman,  or  consignee.] 
institorial  power,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  delegation  of  authority  to  act  as 
business  agent ;  a  power  of  attorney. 

In'-stl-tute,  v.t.  [Lat.  institutus,  pa.  par.  of 
instituo:  in-= in,  and  statuo= to  place;  status=  a 
position;  Fr.  instituer;  Sp.  institutir ;  Ital.  insti- 
tuire.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  set  up,  to  establish,  to  ordain,  to  enact,  to 
put  in  force. 

“To  institute  and  defende  a  false  worship  without 
God’s  worde.” — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  iii. 

2.  To  originate,  to  establish,  to  found. 

“The  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  set  in  operation ;  to  commence,  to  start,  to 
begin  ;  as,  to  institute  an  inquiry. 

*4.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles  ;  to  teach, 
to  instruct. 

“A  painful  schoolmaster  that  hath  in  hand 

-  To  institute  the  flower  of  all  the  land.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  week  i.,  day  7. 

*5.  To  nominate,  to  appoint ;  as  to  an  office. 

“  We  institute  your  grace  to  be  our  regent.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  L 

II.  Eccles. ;  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a 
benefice  or  cure  of  souls. 

“  If  the  bishop  hath  no  objections,  but  admits  the 
patron’s  presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to  be 
instituted  by  him  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  investiture  of  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  for  by  institution  the  care 
of  the  souls  of  the  parish  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  clerk.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 


institute 


instrument 
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H  To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain 
plan;  to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position 
what  has  been  formed ;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  ;  to  erect  is  to  bring  into  being.  Laws,  commu¬ 
nities,  and  particular  orders  are  instituted ;  schools, 
colleges,  and  various  societies  are  established ;  a 
college  is  founded  and  consequently  erected:  but  a 
tribunal  is  erected,  but  not  founded.  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

In'-stl-tute,s.  [Lat.  i»isfif'utwm=thatwhich  is  in¬ 
stituted  or  established ;  neut.  sing,  of  institutus,  pa. 
par.  of  instituo=  to  institute  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  institut; 
ltal.  &  Sp.  institute .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  is  established,  ordained  or  settled ; 
an  established  law  or  order. 

“  Greek  institutes  require 
The  nearest  kindred  on  the  funeral  stage 
The  dead  to  lay.”  Glover:  Athenaid,  xxvi. 

*2.  A  precept,  a  maxim,  a  principle. 

“  Thou  art  pale  in  nightly  studies  grown, 

To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  v. 

*3.  The  act  of  instituting,  ordaining,  or  establish¬ 
ing;  institution. 

“Water  sanctify’d  by  Christ’s  institute,  thought  little 
enough  to  wash  off  the  original  spot.” — Milton:  Of  the 
Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

4.  A  scientific  body;  a  society  or  body  established 
under  certain  rules  or  regulations  for  the  promotion 
or  furtherance  of  some  particular  object ;  a  literary 
or  philosophical  society  or  association  ;  specif,  in 
France  applied  to  the  principal  society  of  this  kind, 
formed  in  A.  D.1795  by  the  union  of  the  four  exist¬ 
ing  royal  academies. 

5.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society  meets. 

6.  (PI.)  A  book  of  elements  or  principles  ;  specif., 
a  book  containing  the  elements  or  principles  of  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  or  theology;  as,  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Justinian  or  Watson’s  Institutes. 

II.  Scots  Laiv :  The  person  to  whom  the  estate  is 
first  given  by  dispensation  or  limitation. 

If  Institutes  of  Medicine :  That  department  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  attempts  to  account 
philosophically  for  the  various  phenomena  that 
present  themselves  during  health  as  well  as  in  dis¬ 
ease;  the  theory  of  medicine  or  theoretical  med¬ 
icine. 

In-stl-tut-er,  s.  [Eng.  institute ) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  ordains. 

*2.  An  instructor,  a  teacher. 

in-stl-tu  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  institutio, 
from  institutus,  pa.  par.  of  instituo;  Sp.  institu- 
cion;  ltal.  instituzione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  instituting,  establishing,  ordaining, 
or  enacting. 

“  There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

N e  was  it  so  by  institution 
Ordained  first.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  144. 

,2.  The  act  of  originating,  establishing,  or  found¬ 
ing;  establishment,  foundation. 

3.  The  act  of  commencing ,  or  setting  in  operation  ; 
as,  the  institution  of  an  inquiry. 

*4.  Instruction,  teaching,  education. 

“A  short  catechism  for  the  institution  of  young  persons 
in  the  Christian  religion.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 

5.  That  which  is  instituted,  established,  or  set¬ 
tled  ;  an  established  order,  law,  regulation,  or  cus¬ 
tom  ;  that  which  is  enjoined  by  authority  to  be 
observed ;  an  enactment. 

“The  bad  institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our 
country.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

6.  A  society  or  association  established  for  the 
promotion  or  furtherance  of  some  particular  object, 
public,  political,  social,  or  educational ;  an  insti¬ 
tute  ;  as,  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

“About  750  students,  mostly  elementary  teachers,  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  this  institution.” 
— London  Daily  Hews. 

7.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society  meets. 

8.  That  which  instructs;  a  system  of  the  elements 
or  rules  of  any  art  or  science  ;  a  text-book. 

9.  That  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  social 
or  national  life. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  The  act  or  ceremony  of  instituting  or 
investing  a  clerk  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  bene¬ 
fice,  as  the  cure  of  souls. 

“The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the  place  both  of 
institution  and  of  induction.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  ii. 

2.  Law : 

English,  c fic.  (pi.) :  Laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  authority  as  permanent  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  or  of  government. 


(2)  Civil  Law:  The  appointment  of  a  debtor  as 
heir  of  a  testator. 

3.  Missions:  A  Christian  educational  establish¬ 
ment,  with  a  school  and  college  department,  for 
teaching  young  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  the 
religion  and  science  of  the  West,  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  tongue.  ( Chiefly  Anglo- 
Indian.) 

institution-system,  s.pl. 

Missions:  The  system  of  missionary  operations 
which  directs  its  main  effort  to  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  an  institution,  II.  3,  in  place  of 
street  preaching.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Duff, 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Bengal, 
originated  this  method  of  missionary  operations  in 
1830,  by  founding  an  institution  at  Calcutta.  Other 
such  institutions  followed  at  Bombay,  Madras, 
Poonah,  Nagpore,  &c.  [Missions.] 

in-stl-tu -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  institution;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  institutions ;  insti¬ 
tuted  or  enjoined  by  authority. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  elementary. 

ln-sti-tu  tion  a  ry,  a.  [Eng.  institution;  -ary.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  institutions;  institu¬ 
tional. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  first  principles 
or  elements;  elementary. 

3.  Pertaining  to  institution  to  a  preferment. 

*in'-stl-tut-ist,  s.  [Eng.  institut  (e) ,  s. ;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  institutes  or  elementary  rules  and  instruc¬ 
tion. 

in-stl-tut-Ive,  a.  [French  institutif,  from  Lat. 
institutus,  pa.  par.  of  instituo;  ltal.  &  Sp.  institut¬ 
ive.] 

1.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute  or  establish. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority,  established ;  depend¬ 
ing  on  institution. 

in’-stl-tut  ive  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  institutive;  - ly .] 
In  accordance  with  an  institution. 

in-sti-tu-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  institutus,  pa.  par. 
of  instituo  =  to  institute  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  instituteur; 
ltal.  institutore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  enacts. 

2.  One  who  establishes  or  founds,  as  an  order,  a 
society,  &c. 

“The  wise  institutors  of  government  .  .  .  thought 

religion  necessary  to  civil  obedience.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

*3.  One  who  instructs  or  educates ;  an  instructor. 

II.  Eccles.:  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  institute  a  clerk  into  a  benefice 
and  cure  of  souls. 

*In-sti-tu-tress,  s.  [English  institutor;  -ess.]  A 
foundress. 

*in-Stop',  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  English  stop 
(q.  v.) .]  To  stop,  to  close  up. 

*In-store',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  store 
(q.  v.).]  To  store  up,  to  comprehend,  to  comprise, 
to  contain. 

fin-strat-i-fied,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
stratified,  pa.  par.  of  stratify  (q.  v.).] 

Geology :  Stratified  within  something  else  ;  inter- 
stratifiea ;  not  the  same  as  unstratified  (q.  v.). 

*in’-stream-ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  stream, 
and  suff.  -ing.]  An  access,  a  flowing  in. 

in-struct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  instructus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
struo=to  build  in,  to  put  in  order,  to  instruct:  in-— 
in.  into,  and  struo— to  build ;  Fr.  &  ltal.  instruire ; 
Sp.  instruir.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  put  or  draw  up  in  order;  to  prepare,  to 
arrange. 

2.  To  teach ;  to  inform  the  mind  of ;  to  educate ; 
to  indoctrinate. 

3.  To  bid,  to  enjoin,  to  direct;  to  furnish  with 
orders  or  instructions. 

“  She,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said,  Give 
me  here  John  Baptist’s  head  on  a  charger.” — Matthew 
xiv.  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eng.  Law :  To  convey  information,  as  a  client 
to  an  attorney,  or  an  attorney  to  counsel ;  to  author¬ 
ize  one  to  appear  as  advocate  for  another.  _ 

2.  U.  8.  Law :  To  lay  certain  directions  intended 
for  their  guidance,  before  a  jury,  prior  to  their 
beginning  deliberation  on  the  verdict,  as  is  usually 
done  by  judges  of  our  courts. 

3.  Politics :  To  enjoin  representatives  in  a  deliber¬ 
ative  body  or  convention,  to  support  a  certain  can¬ 
didate  or  measure  with  their  votes. 

*ln-struct',  a.  [Instruct,  v.] 

1.  Furnished,  equipped. 

“Ships  instruct  with  oars.” — Chapman. 


2.  Instructed,  taught. 

“Where  the  soules  might  be  kept  for  a  space  to  b* 
taught  and  instruct — Tyndall:  Works ,  p.  435. 

In-struC-ter,  s.  [Instructor.] 

*m-struC'-tess,  s.  [En g.  instruct;  -ess.]  An  in¬ 
structress. 

*in-struc'-ti-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  instruct;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  instructed;  teachable,  docile; 
capable  of  instruction. 

In-struC'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instructions. 
placing  in  order,  from  instructus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
struo;  Sp .  instruction ;  ltal.  instruzione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  equipping;  equip¬ 
ment.  .  ... 

2.  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or  informing 
the  understanding ;  education,  information. 

3.  That  which  is  communicated  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  or  teaching ;  a  precept,  a  lesson. 

4.  Direction,  order,  command;  injunction ;  infor¬ 
mation  or  directions  how  to  act  m  particular  cases. 

“It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law  (pi.) :  Information  conveyed  by  a 
client  to  a  solicitor,  or  by  a  solicitor  to  counsel  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  legal  proceedings. 

2.  U.  S.  Late  <&  Politics  (pi.) :  Directions  given  a 
jury  by  a  judge,  or  to  delegates  to  a  deliberative 
body  by  their  constituents. 

*[[  Instruction  is  a  piling  up  more  or  less  knowl¬ 
edge  viewed  as  if  it  were  brought  into  the  mind 
from  without ;  education  is  the  development  of  the 
mental  powers  themselves,  or  whatever  may  tend 
thereto.  The  latter  is  incalculably  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  two. 

m-struc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  instruction;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  instruction  or  education ;  educational. 

in-struC’-tive,  ct.  [Eng.  instruct;  -ive; Fr.  in- 
structif.]  Conveying  or  intended  to  convey  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“Say,  Memory!  thon,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

in-struc  -tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instructive;  -ly.] 
In  an  instructive  manner ;  so  as  to  convey  instruc¬ 
tion. 

in  struc  -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instructive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instructive ;  power  of 
conveying  instruction. 

in-struc-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instructus,  pa.  par. 
of  instruo;  Fr.  instructeur ;  ltal.  instruttore;  Sp. 
instructor .]  One  who  teaches  or  instructs;  a 
teacher  ;  one  who  imparts  knowledge  to  another. 

in-struc'-tress,  *in-struc'-tri<je,  s.  [English 
instructor;  -ess,  -ice.]  A  female  who  instructs  ;  a 
preceptress,  a,  tutoress. 

In-stru-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instrumentum, 
from  instruo= to  build  up,  to  prepare ;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
instrumento .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  That  by  means  of  which  work  is  done  or  any¬ 
thing  is  effected ;  a  tool,  a  utensil,  an  implement, 

*  2.  A  scientific  or  mechanical  apparatus  or  con¬ 
trivance  ;  as,  optical  instruments,  astronomical  in¬ 
struments. 

3.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  constructed  for 
giving  out  musical  sounds,  as  an  organ,  a  piano¬ 
forte,  &c. 

“By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument. 

His  harp.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

4.  An  agent,  an  author. 

“  Yet  was  not  Conrad,  thus  by  nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty,  guilt’s  worst  instrument  t” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  11. 

5.  One  who  is  subservient  or  helps  toward  the 
execution  of  any  plan  or  purpose ;  a  tool. 

6.  The  means  by  which  any  object  or  purpose  is 
effected. 

“Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rage.” 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  A  document  or  writing,  as  the  means  of 
giving  formal  expression  to  an  act ;  a  writing  ex¬ 
pressive  of  some  act,  contract,  process,  or  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  a  deed,  a  contract,  a  writ,  &c. 

“Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  this  in- 
strument,  been  consecrated.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  Music:  Any  mechanical  contrivance  for  the 
production  of  sound.  The  musical  instruments 
employed  are  divided  into  the  following  classes— 
stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile.  The  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  pianoforte  and  older  instruments  of 
its  kind  which  are  played  by  means  of  a  clavier  or 
key-board ;  the  guitar  and  others  whose  strings  are 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu  =  kw! 


instrumental 


insulation 
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struck  or  plucked  by  the  fingers ;  and  the  violin 
class  played  with  a  bow.  Wind  instruments  are  of 
wood  or  metal ;  those  that  are  of  wood  in  ordinary 
use  are  the  flute,  piccolo,  hautboy,  cor  anglais, 
clarionet,  basset  horn,  and  bassoon  ;  those  that  are 
of  metal  are  the  horn,  trumpet,  cornet-k-piston, 
trombone,  ophicleide,  saxhorn,  bombardon,  &c. 
The  pulsatile  or  percussion  instruments  are  the 
kettle-drains,  great  drum,  side  dram,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  tambourine. 

IT  Instrument  and  tool  are  both  employed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  means  of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ 
principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  mostly 
in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense,  for 
persons.  Individuals  in  high  stations  are  often  the 
instruments  in  bringing  about  great  changes  in 
nations  ;  spies  and  informers  are  the  worthless  tools 
of  government. 

In-stru-ment'-gl,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instrument- 
um  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  instrumental ;  Ital.fasfrwmen.faZe.] 

1.  Conducive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to  some 
end  or  object ;  contributing  or  tending  to  contribute 
to  the  promotion  or  carrying  out  of  an  object ;  help¬ 
ful  ;  serviceable,  aiding. 

“From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde.” — Cowper:  Task,  iii.  238. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  instruments, 
especially  musical  instruments;  as,  instrumental 
music,  as  distinguished  from  vocal  music,  which  is 
produced  by  the  human  voice. 

“With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  686. 

in-stru  merit  -al-Ist,  s.  [English  instrumental; 
■ist.]  One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument. 

“How  seldom  is  it  that  English  instrumentalists  are 
permitted  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  soloists.” — 
London  Athenaeum. 

in-stru-men-tal  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  instrumental; 
•it i/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instrumental ; 
subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency  toward  an  end ; 
means,  agency. 


in_sub-mis -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
and  English  submission  (q.  v.).j  Want  of  sub¬ 
mission  or  subjection ;  disobedience. 

*n~sut)~ord.  -l-n^ite,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
subordinate  (q.  v.).J  Not  subordinate ;  not  submis¬ 
sive  to  authority  ;  disobedient,  unruly,  riotous. 

in-sub-ord-l-na-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subordination  (q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insubordinate ;  disobedience,  disorder,  unruli¬ 
ness. 

“Acts  of  astonishing  insubordination  marked  the  whole 
line  of  march.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

*In-sub-stan-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *In-sub-stan - 
t43.ll  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  substan¬ 
tial  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  insubstantiel.]  Not  substantial; 
not  real ;  unsubstantial ;  having  no  substance ; 
unreal. 

“Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*in-subA3tan-ti-al-i-ty  (ti  as  shi) ,  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  substantiality  (q.  v.) .]  Unsubstanti- 
ality. 

*in-suc-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insuccatus,  pa.  par.  of 
msucco=to  dip  in,  to  moisten;  in- = in,  into,  and 
swccws=juice,  moisture.]  The  act  of  soaking  or 
moistening;  maceration;  solution  in  the  juice  of 
herbs. 

*in-suc-gess'-ful,  a.  [Unsuccessful.] 
in-sue',  v.  i.  [Ensue.] 

in-sue'-tude  (u  as  w),s.  [Lat.  insuetudo,  from 
inswefws=unaccustomed.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unaccustomed  or  unused ;  unusualness  ;  ab¬ 
sence  of  use  or  custom. 

m-suf-fer-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
sufferable  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  insufrible ;  Ital.  insoffribile.] 

1.  Intolerable,  insupportable,  unendurable;  not 
to  be  borne  or  endured  ;  as,  insufferable  heat. 

“Perceiving  still  her  wrongs  insufferable  were.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  vi. 


In  -suLfla-tor,  s.  [Insufflate.]  An  instrument 
for  blowing  burnt  alum  or  other  powder  into  the 
larynx  or  other  deep-seated  part. 

*In-suit-3.-bir-I-t?,  8.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
suitability  (q.  v.).]  Wantor  absenceof  suitability ; 
unsuitability. 

*ra-suit  -SL-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  suitable 
(q.  v.).J  Not  suitable. 

In’-Sfl-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  insularis,  from  insula = 
an  island;  Fr.  insulaire ;  Sp.  &  Port,  insular .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  island  ;  surrounded  with  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  island ; 
narrow  ;  contracted;  not  broad  or  liberal. 

“  The  relief  given  to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular 
conversation  to  a  new  topic.” — Johnson:  Journey  to  tht 
Western  Islands. 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  who  lives  in  an  island;  an 
islander. 

“  Our  insulars,  who  act  and  think  so  much  for  them¬ 
selves.” — Berkeley:  Siris,  §  109. 

insular- climate,  s. 

Meteorol. :  Such  a  climate  as  exists  in  an  island. 
The  sea  tempers  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter.  Opposed  to  a  continental  or  excessive  cli¬ 
mate. 

in-su-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  insularity ,  from  insu- 
ZaZre=insular  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  consisting  of 
an  island  or  islands. 

“He  discovered  the  Society  Islands;  determined  the 
insularity  of  New  Zealand.” — Cook •  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  views  or  opin¬ 
ions  natural  to  those  who  live  in  an  island. 

.  In;  -su-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insular;  -ly.]  In  an 
insular  manner. 


“The  government  was  able,  through  their  instrument¬ 
ality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  and  mutilate  without 
restraint.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 

*in-stru-ment  -al-Ize, v.  t.  [Eng.  instrumental; 
•ize.]  To  make,  to  build  up,  to  construct. 

“God  first  instrumentalized  a,  perfect  body.” — Adams: 
Works,  iii.  147. 

In-stru-ment  -al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instrumental; 
•ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  an  instrument  or  instruments. 

2.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument;  as  means  to 
an  end. 

“As  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  act  instrumentally  for  our 
justification.” — Nelson. 

3.  With  instruments  of  music. 

*In-stru-ment  -al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instrumental ; 

■wess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instrumental ; 
instrumentality ;  usefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 

“  The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  works  of  charity.” — 
Hammond.  (  Richardson. ) 

in-stru-ment -ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  instrument;  -ary.'] 
Conducive  toward  an  end  or  object ;  instrumental. 

In-stru-men-ta-tion,  s.  [English  instrument; 
- ation .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  employing  as  an  instrument. 

2.  Instruments  collectively ;  a  combination  or  set 
of  instruments  used  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  agency, 
instrumentality. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  art  of  using  several  musical  instruments  in 
combination ;  also,  the  style  or  treatment  of  orches¬ 
tral  instruments  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
special  effects.  [Orchestra,  Scoring.] 

2.  The  art  or  manner  of  playing  on  an  instrument. 

3.  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments  in  combination. 

“  For  the  careful  workmanship  shown  in  the  treatment 
of  Scotch  melodies,  and  for  its  effective  instrumentation.’’ 
— London  Athenceum. 

in-stru-ment-ist,  s.  [Eng.  instrument;  -ist.] 
A  performer  upon  a  musical  instrument;  an  instru¬ 
mentalist. 

*in-stjfle',  *in-stile,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  style  (q.  v.).]  To  style,  to  call,  to  name,  to 
entitle. 

*ln-suav'-i-ty  (u  as  W),s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  suavity  (q.  v.) .]  W ant  of  suavity ;  unpleasant¬ 
ness  ;  disagreeableness. 

“All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  imbonities,  insuavities.” 
— Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  215. 

in-sub-jec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
subjection  (q._v.).]  Want  of  subjection  or  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  disobedience. 

*In-  sub-merg  -i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.  sub¬ 
merge ,  and  suff.  -able. ]  Incapable  of  being  sub¬ 
merged. 


2.  Disgusting  beyond  endurance  ;  detestable. 
111-suf -f  er-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insufferab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  insufferable  manner  or  degree ;  to  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  endurance. 

“For  want  of  being  very  good,  absolutely  and  insuffer¬ 
ably  bad.” — Hurd:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry.  (Comment.) 

in-suf-f  ic'-ignge,  ln-suf-fic  -ien-gy  (c  as  sh), 
*in  suf  fis-aunce,  s.  [Lat.  insufficientia,  from  in- 
sufficiens  =  insufficient;  m-=not,  and  sufficiens  = 
sufficient  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  insuficiencia ;  Fr.  insuffisance ; 
Ital.  insufficienzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient,  defi¬ 
cient,  or  inadequate  ;  deficiency,  inadequateness, 
shortcoming. 

“  Owing,  not  to  any  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature  itself.” — Clark:  Evidences,  prop.  7. 

2.  Want  of  capacity,  ability,  power,  strength,  or 
skill ;  incapacity,  incompetence. 

“We  should  address  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer,  to 
acknowledge  our  own  insufficiency.” — Olanvill:  Sermons, 

ser.  i. 

in-suf-fic  -ignt  (c  as  sh),  *in-suf-fis-aunce,  a. 
[Lat.  insuMciens,  from  m-=not,  and  sufficiens— 
sufficient  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  &  Port,  insufficiente;  Sp. 
insuficiente  ;  Fr.  insuffisant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  sufficient;  deficient;  inadequate  to  any 
need,  use,  or  purpose. 

“  But  a  single  hand  is  insufficient  for  such  a  harvest.” — 
Dry  den:  Eleonora.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Wanting  in  capacity,  ability,  power,  strength, 
or  skill ;  incapable,  incompetent. 

II.  Chancery  usage  (of  an  answer) :  Not  replying 
to  the  specific  charge.  (Eng.) 

in-suf-f  ic  -ignt-ly  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  insuf¬ 
ficient;  -ly.]  In  an  insufficient  manner  or  degree; 
not  sufficiently ;  inadequately ;  without  proper  or 
needful  ability,  capacity,  or  power. 

“As  insufficiently,  and  to  say  truth,  as  imprudently  did 
they  provide  by  their  contrived  liturgies.”—  Milton:  Ani- 
mad.  on  the  Remonst.  Defence. 

*ln-suf-flate',  v.  i.  [Lat.  insufflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
insufflo-  to  breathe  upon.]  To  breathe  or  blow 
upon  anything. 

ln-suf-fla  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insufflutio ,  from  insuf- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  insufflo  :  in-— in,  on,  and  sufflo— to 
low  or  breathe.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  blowing  or  breathing 
upon. 

“That  divine  insufflation,  which  Christ  has  used  to 
them  in  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost.”— Hammond:  Works, 
i.  496. 

2.  Roman  Oath.  Church:  The  breathing,  by  the 
prie«t  administering  baptism,  into  the  face  of  the 
recipient  of  the  sacrament,  to  signify  the  new 
spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  breathed  into  his  soul. 


*in  -su  lar-jf,  a.  [Fr  .insulaire.]  The  same  a? 
Insular  (q.  v.J. 

m'-sn-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  insulatus=made  into  at 
island,  and  insula=an  island.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  into  an  island ;  to  make  an  island  of. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  or  position,  so 
as  to  have  no  communication  with  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  or  other  bodies. 

3.  To  detach  from  others ;  to  isolate. 

“  The  regicide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulated 
and  unprotected,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to  them 
all.” — Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let.  1. 

II.  Elect.  &  Thermotics:  To  interpose  non-con¬ 
ductors  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity 
or  heat  td  or  from  a  body. 

In'-sit-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Insulate.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Formed  into  an  island. 

2.  Detached  from  others;  standing  by  itself;  not 
contiguous  to  other  bodies ;  isolated. 

“  Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 

No  chasm.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Situated  so  far  apart  from  other 
heavenly  bodies  that  the  mutual  attraction  between 
it  and  them  is  imperceptible.  ( Young.) 

2.  Elect.  &  Thermotics:  Separated  from  other 
bodies  by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors. 

insulated-column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  unconnected  with  any  wall  or 
building. 

insulated-wire,  s. 

1.  A  wire  suspended  by  insulators  (q.  v.)  so  as  to 
prevent  the  electric  current  from  going  to  earth. 

2.  A  wire  wrapped  with  silk  or  clothed  with  gutta¬ 
percha  or  caoutchouc  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
electric  current.  Among  the  best  insulators  are  dry 
air,  shellac,  sulphur,  resins,  gutta-percha,  caout¬ 
chouc,  silk,  dry  fur,  glass.  [Insulator.] 

In  -su-lat-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Insulate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Insulation  (q.  v.). 

insulating-stool,  s.  A  stool  with  glass  legs  to 
insulate  a  person  or  an  object  placed  thereon. 

in-su-la-tion,  s.  [Eng.  insul(ate) ;  -ation.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  insulating  or  detaching 
from  other  bodies;  the  state  of  being  insulated; 
isolation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  The  act  of  setting  free  from  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  substances ;  the  state  of  being  so  set 
free. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


insulator 
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insusurration 


2.  Elect. :  The  act  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
electricity  to  or  from  a  body  by  the  interposition  of 
a  non-conductor. 

3.  Thermotics:  The  interposition  of  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  to  prevent  its  passage  to  or  from  a 
body. 

in  -svi-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  insulat(e) ;  - er .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  insulates. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.:  A  non-conductor  of  electricity  so  placed 
as  to  insulate  a  body. 

2.  Thermotics:  A  non-conductor  of  heat  placed  so 
as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  to  or  from  a  body. 

*In-sii-lous,  a.  [Latin  insulosus,  from  insula= 
an  island.  J  Abounding  in  islands. 

*ln-sul-phured,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  Eng.  sulphur, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Charged  with  sulphur ;  sulphurous. 

*In-sulse',  a.  [Lat.  insulsus,  from  fw-=not,  and 
salsws=salty ;  sal^salt;  Ital.  &  Sp.  insulso.]  Dull, 
insipid,  heavy. 

*in-suls  -i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  insulsitas,  from  insulsus 
= tasteless,  insipid.]  Dullness,  insipidity,  stupidity. 

“To  justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the  in- 
sulsity  of  mortal  tongues.” — Milton. 

In'-sult,  *In-siilt',  s.  [O.  Fr.  insult  (Fr.  insulte ), 
from  Lat.  insultus,  pa.  par.  of  insilio— to  leap  upon ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  insulio.] 

*1.  The  act  of  leaping  upon. 

*2.  An  attack. 

“Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air.” 

Scott:  Marmion. 

3.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by  word 
or  deed;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  impu¬ 
dence  ;  an  affront,  an  indignity. 

“Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  personal  insults.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

In-Stilt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  insulter,  from  Lat.  insulto 
=  to  leap  upon  :  m-=in,  on,  and  salio— to  spring,  to 
leap;  Sp .insultar;  Ital.  insultare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  leap  upon  ;  to  trample  on  or  down. 

“The  sacred  pomp  trodden  under  foot,  insulted.” — 
Shaftesbury:  Miscell.  Reflections,  ch.  i.,  mis.  2. 

2.  To  treat  with  gross  indignity,  insolence,  or  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  abuse,  to  affront. 

“But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great  ?” 

Alex.  Pope:  Prol.  to  Sat.  360. 

*11.  Mil. :  To  make  a  sudden,  open,  and  bold 
attack  upon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  leap  upon  or  about. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolence ;  to  make  use  of 
abuse  or  insults. 

U  To  insult  over :  To  triumph  with  insolence;  to 
exult  insultingly  over. 

*In-sult'-an§e,  s.  [Lat.  insultans,  pr.  par.  of 
insulto.]  Insult,  insolence. 

*In-sul-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insultatio,  from  in¬ 
sult  o=  to  leap  upon.]  The  act  of  insulting,  abusing, 
or  treating  with  violence  and  insult ;  insult. 

“Wee  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  shame  and  sor¬ 
row,  nor  our  adversaries  of  triumph  and  insultation.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Pharisaisme  and  Christianitie. 

In-sult  -er,  s.  [Eng.  insult;  -er.]  One  who  in¬ 
sults  another ;  an  insolent  or  abusive  person. 

“  The  defender  of  religion  should  not  imitate  the  in¬ 
sulter  of  it  in  his  modes  of  disputation.” — Warburton: 
Dootrine  of  Grace.  (Pref.) 

In-sult  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Insult,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Containing,  using,  or  conveying  abuse 
or  insult. 

C. _  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  insult 
or  violence ;  an  insult,  insolence. 

“Cranmer’s  recantation  was  presently  printed,  and  oc¬ 
casioned  almost  equally  great  insultings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dejection  on  the  other.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reform  (an. 
1666). 

In-Sult’-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insulting ;  -ly.~\  In 
an  insulting  manner ;  with  insults,  abuse,  or  inso¬ 
lence  ;  insolently. 

*ln-sult-ment,  s.  [Eng.  insult ;  - ment .]  The 
act  of  insulting ;  insult. 

“  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on 
his  dead  body.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

*in-shme',  v.  t.  [Lat.  insumo:  in-= in,  into,  and 
sumo— to  take.]  To  take  or  receive  in. 

In-su-per-a-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  insuperable; 
■ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insuperable. 

In-su  -per-?i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insupera- 
bills,  from  iw-=not,  and supero=  to  overcome ;  super 


=above ;  Sp.  insuperable ;  Ital.  insuperabile.]  Im¬ 
possible  to  be  surmounted,  got  over,  or  overcome ; 
insurmountable,  invincible. 

“  She  meets  the  insuperable  bar.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  iv. 

In-su-per-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insuperable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insuperable; 
insuperability ;  insurmountability  ;  invincibility. 

in-su'-per-g,-bly,  adv.  [En g.  insuperab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  insuperable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  be 
insuperable  ;  insurmountably  ;  invincibly. 

“  Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  complicated 
systems  are  insuperably  embarrassed  with  the  least  per¬ 
plexity  in  common  affairs.” — Rambler ;  No.  180. 

In  sup  port  -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  in-= not,  and 
supporfa6ie=supportable  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  insup  or  t  ab  le ; 
Ital.  insopportabile.]  Not  supportable  ;  incapable 
of  being  borne  or  endured ;  unendurable,  insuffer¬ 
able,  intolerable. 

,‘In  winter  the  cold  was  often  insupportable.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

In-sup-pbrt'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insupport¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insup¬ 
portable  ;  intolerableness. 

“Then  fell  she  to  so  pitiful  a  declaration  of  the  insup¬ 
portableness  of  her  desires.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

In-sup-port'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insupportable ) ; 
-ly. J  In  an  insupportable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
to  be  insupportable ;  intolerably,  beyond  endur¬ 
ance. 

“The  journey  would  be  insupportably  tedious.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

In-sup-po§  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
supposable  (q.  v.).]  Not  supposable;  incapable  of 
being  supposed. 

In-sup-pres'-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
suppressible  (q.v.).]  Not  suppressible ;  that  cannot 
be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept  out  of  sight. 

In-sup-pres-sl-bly,  adv.  [English  insuppressi- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be 
suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept  out  of  sight. 

*ln-sup-pres'-slve,  a.  [Prefix  in- ( 2),  and  Eng. 
suppressive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  suppressive;  not  tending  to  suppress. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  suppressed ;  insuppressible. 

“  The  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

In-siir  -?L-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  insur(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  insured  against  loss,  damage, 
death,  &c. ;  proper  to  be  insured. 

In-sur-ange  (s  as  sh),  s.  [English  insur(e); 
-ance.  1 

1.  The  act  of  insuring  or  assuring  against  damage 
or  loss  ;  a  contract  by  which  a  company,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid,  technically  called 
a  premium,  becomes  bound  to  indemnify  the  insured 
or  his  representatives  against  loss  by  certain  risks, 
as  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.  Insurance  is  with  respect  to 
goods  or  property,  the  correlative  of  assurance, 
with  respect  to  life,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always 
observed.  [Assurance.] 

2.  The  act  of  insuring  or  making  certain ;  assur¬ 
ance  ;  that  which  assures  or  insures. 

3.  The  premium  or  consideration  paid  for  insuring 
life  or  property. 

insurance-broker,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
profession  it  is  to  insure  or  procure  insurance  ;  an 
underwriter. 

insurance-company,  s.  A  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion  associated  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against 
loss  or  damage. 

insurance-policy,  s.  The  contract  under  which 
a  person  or  company  becomes  bound  to  indemnify 
the  insurer  against  loss  or  damage  by  certain  risks. 

*In-siir  an-ger  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  insurance) ; 
-er.  ]  One  who  insures,  an  insurer;  specifically,  an 
underwriter. 

“The  far-famed  sculptor,  and  the  laurelled  bard, 
Those  bold  insurancers  of  deathless  fame, 

Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain.” 

Blair:  The  Grave. 

In-siire’,  *en-siire'  (s  as  sh),  *en-sur-en,  v.  t.  & 

i.  [O.  Fr.  en=in,  andsewr=sure  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure  ;  to  insure,  to 
assure. 

“No  present  health  can  health  insure.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  1787. 

*2.  To  assure  ;  to  inform  positively. 

3.  To  assure  or  secure  against  possible  loss  or 
damage  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  stipulated  sum  or  premiums  to  assure ;  to 
make  a  subject  of  insurance ;  as,  to  insure  life,  to 
insure  a  house. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  undertake  to  assure  or  secure  a 
person  or  persons  against  loss  or  damage ;  to  make 
insurances. 


In-siir-er  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  insur(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  insures  ;  specif.,  one  who  in 
consideration  of  a  certain  premium  insures  another 
against  loss  or  damage ;  an  insurance-broker ;  an 
underwriter. 

*In-surge',  *in-sourge,  v.  i.  [Lat.  insurgo= to 
rise  up.]  To  rise  up,  to  rise. 

“What  mischief  hath  insurged  in  realmes  by  intestine 
devision!” — Hall:  Henry  IV.  (Introd.) 

In-sur  -genge,  In-sur  -ggn-gy,  s.  [Eng.  insur¬ 
gent;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insur¬ 
gent  ;  a  state  of  insurrection. 

in-sur  -gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  insurgens,  pr.  par.  of 
insurgo=  to  rise  up:  in-=in,  upon,  and  surgo  —  to 
rise.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Rising  up  against  or  in  opposition 
to  the  established  or  lawful  civil  or  political  author¬ 
ity,  or  against  any  constituted  government ;  rebell 
ious,  rebel,  insubordinate. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  rises  up  against  or  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  established  authority  or  government; 
a  rebel. 

In-sur-mount  a-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  insurmount¬ 
able;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insur¬ 
mountable. 

In-sur-mount -a-ble,  adj.  [Fr.  insurmontable , 
from  in-  —  not,  and  surmontable  —  surmountable 
(q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  surmounted,  passed  over, 
or  overcome;  insuperable,  unconquerable,  invinci¬ 
ble. 

In-sur-mount -a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  insur¬ 
mountable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insurmountable ;  insurmountability. 

In-sur-mount  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insurmount¬ 
able);  -ly.]  In  an  insurmountable  manner  or 
degree  ;  so  as  to  be  insurmountable. 

In-sur-rec  -tion,  s.  [Latin  insurrectio,  from  in- 
surrectus,  pa.  par.  of  insurgo=to  rise  up ;  French 
insurrection;  Sp.  insurrection;  Ital.  insurrezione.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  rising  up  ;  a  rising. 

“  Open  to  every  insurrection  of  ill  humor.” — Blair:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  rising  up  against  or  in  opposition  to 
civil  or  political  authority  ;  open  and  active  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  persons  to  estab¬ 
lished  government  and  law ;  rebellion,  sedition, 
revolt. 

“  But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  without  one 
general  insurrection.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*3.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy. 

If  Insurrection  is  general ;  it  is  used  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  power 
against  which  one  rises  up;  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  more  specific ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  author- 
ity. 

In-sur-rec'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  insurrection ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  insurrection  ;  consisting  in  in¬ 
surrection. 

In-sur-rec’-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  insurrection; 
-ary.]  Pertaining  to  insurrection;  suitable  or  fit 
for  insurrection. 

“  Their  murderous  insurrectionary  system.” — Burke- 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

*m-sur-rec  -tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  insurrection ;  -er.] 
A  rebel,  an  insurgent.  (North:  Examen,  p.  418.) 

In-sur-rec  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  insurrection ;  - ist .] 
One  who  stirs  up  or  promotes  insurrection  ;  an  in¬ 
surgent  ;  a  rebel. 

*In-sur-rec  -tor ,  s.  [Eng.  insurrection ) ;  -or.] 
The  same  as  Insurrectioner  (q.  v.). 

“They  not  only  sided  with  his  Gheronian  insurrec- 
tors.” — Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  129. 

In-sus-gep-tl-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
susceptibility  (q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insusceptible ;  want  of  susceptibility  ;  incapacity 
to  feel  or  perceive. 

In-sus-gep-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

susceptible  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  susceptible  ;  incapable  of  feeling,  or  being 
moved,  affected,  or  impressed  by  any  feeling  or  im¬ 
pression. 

“  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

*m~sus-$ep'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
susceptive  (q.  v.).]  Not  susceptive;  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  ;  insusceptible. 

AJ1  th.is  had.  no  effect;  the  sailor  was  wholly  insuscep- 
five  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without  regard  to  tears  or 
arguments,  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  make  me  a 
man.” — Rambler ,  No.  198. 

*ln-su-sur-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  insusurratio,  from 
insusurro=to  whisper  in:  in-— in,  into,  and  susurro 
—t?  whisper;  susurrus=a  whisper.]  The  act  of 
whispering  into  anything. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pSt 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw.* 


inswathe 


intellectual 


In-swathe,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  swathe 
'Q-  v.).]  T®  swathe  in,  to  enwrap,  to  infold. 

“  Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist.” 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

in  tact  ,  a.  [Lat.  intactus ,  from  w-=not,  and 
tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango—  to  touch.]  Untouched  by 
anything  likely  to  cause  injury  or  damage ;  unin¬ 
jured,  unharmed.  i 

in-tact'-i-ble,  in-tact  ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-— 
not,  and  facfus=touch,  from  tango= to  touch;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  Able,  -able.]  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

intagliated  (as  in-tal'-yat-ed),  adj.  [In¬ 
taglio.]  Engraved  or  carved  upon. 

“  A  species  of  astroite,  or  starry-stone  .  .  .  deeply 
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.  *2.  Making  up  or  constituting  the  whole ;  complet¬ 
ing. 

“Ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great 
integral  parts  that  complete  this  duty.” — South:  Sermons. 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Mathematics : 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  being  an  integer  or  whole  neut.  integrum— entire.] 

nV,mnerl  ...  .  ZoOl.,  die.:  Entire. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integration 
(q-v.). 


3.  Moral  soundness,  purity ;  uprightness  or  hon¬ 
esty  in  dealings  with  others ;  probity,  rectitude, 
incorruptibility,  high  principle. 

“Both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  both  of  them  me* 
of  parts.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

In-te-gro-,  pref.  [Lat.  integer,  fern,  iniegra. 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  whole ;  an  entire  entity ;  an  in¬ 
teger. 


integro-pallial,  a. 

the  impression  entire. 


Having  the  pallial  line  or 


integro-pallialia,  s.  pi. 

Zodl.:  A  sub-section  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks 
having  the  pallial  line — i.  e.,  the  line  or  impression 


jx  bpecies  or  astroite,  or  starry-stone  .  .  .  deeply  “Th^v  nil  moU  ,  ,  ,  ,  uaviugiuo  yaumi  nuc — o,  e.,  tuc  uuo  ui  AiAAjjAoooALm 

intagliated,  or  engraven  like  a  seal  ."—Warton:  Hist?  of  tempte ^ande^rv /ntfgmlThereSfSnofwond^”  8Haf7  ]?ft  upon  the  shell  by  the  mantle  simple.  Itcontains 
Kiri  ri  inn*™  o  or  J  integral  tnereor  lull  or  wonder.  —Hale:  no 


Kiddington,  p.  25. 

intaglio,  *intaglia  (as  in-tal  -yo,  In-tal-ys,). 

s.  &  a.  [Ital.,  from  intagliare=to  engrave,  to  carve : 
tn-=in,  into,  and  tagliare=  to  cut.  from  Low  Lat. 
taleo= to  cut  twigs ;  Lat.  talea—  a  twig.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  cutting,  an  engraving;  a  figure 
cut  or  engraved  into  any  substance ;  a  precious 
stone  with  a  figure  cut  or  engraved  into  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow.  It  is  the  opposite  to  cameo  (q.  v.). 
“In  vases,  flower-pots,  lamps,  and  sconces, 
Intaglios,  cameos,  gems,  and  bronzes.” 

Cawthorne:  The  Antiquarians. 


Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.372. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  An  integer,  a  whole  number. 

2.  In  calculus,  an  expression  which,  being  differ¬ 
entiated,  will  produce  a  given  differential.  [INTE¬ 
GRAL-CALCULUS,  INTEGRATION.] 

integral-calculus,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  mathematics,  the  converse  of 
the  differential  calculus.  Having  a  given  or  known 
differential ;  the  integral  calculus  has  for  its  object 
to  find  a  function  such  that,  being  differentiated,  it 


B  As  adi  •  Cut  in  •  of  thn  linos  in  nrToncrrnvod  will  produce  the  given  differential.  Such  expression 
plate  the  sunken  letter  in  the  matrix  of  a  tvne  the  i?  caUp£  the  lnteSral  of  the  differential.  The  opera- 
detign  in  a  sell  nunlh  rlk  whk  d&  tio°  fluding  the  primitive  function  or  integral  is 
rafsldo|ncaamSeeoaLSSn0r  d“*  WhlCh  dehVerS  &  ^ed  integration  (q.v.),  Besides  the  method  of 

hnamg  the  integrals  of  given  differentials,  the  m 


raised  or  cameo  impression. 

In-tail',  v.  t.  &  s.  [Entail.] 

in'-take,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  take  (q.  v.).] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  in. 

“I  would  forbid  the  water-companies  to  increase  their 
intake.” — London  Times. 

2.  The  point  at  which  a  narrowing  or  contraction 
begins  or  takes  place. 

3.  The  point  at  which  water  is  received  into  a  pipe 
or  channel;  the  opposite  to  outlet  (q.v.). 

*in-tam  -I-na-ted,  a.  [  L  a  t .  inf  am.  i  na  tv.  s ,  from 
in-=not,  and  taminatus,  pa.  par.  of  tamino= to  con¬ 
taminate  (q.v.).]  Not  contaminated,  uncontami¬ 
nated. 

“  The  inhabitants  use  the  ancient  and  intaminated  Frisic 
language.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.  {F.  Junius.) 

in-tang-i-bil-T-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tangibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intangible. 

in-tang-i-ble,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 


tegral  calculus  is  also  applied  to  various  branches 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  to  almost  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy  and  engineering. 

*in-te-gra.r-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  integral;  - ity. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  integral ;  entireness. 

in'-te-gral-ly,  adv.  [Eng. integral;  -ly.]  In  an 
integral  manner ;  wholly,  completely. 

“We  should  choose  vertue  with  great  freedome  of 
spirit,  and  pursue  it  earnestly,  integrally.” — Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.,  §  25. 

in-te-grant,  a.  [Latin  integrans,  pr.  par.  of 
integro— to  make  whole;  integer= whole  ;  French 
integrant .]  Making  part  of  a  whole ;  necessary  to 
constitute  a  whole  or  entire  entity. 

“Let  the  integrant  parts  of  a  continuum  be  more  or  less 
finite  or  infinite  in  number.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  147. 

integrant-molecules,  integrant-parts,  inte¬ 
grant-particles,  s.  pi. 

Crystallog. :  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the 


tangible  (q.  v.).]  ’  Not  tangible  ;  incapable  of  being  smallest  particles  _  into  which  a  crystal  can  be 


touched  or  perceived  by  the  touch ;  imperceptible 
to  the  touch. 

“The  means  by  which  two  bodies  attract  each  other 
may  be  invisible  and  intangible.” — Clarke:  Leibnitz 
Papers;  Fourth  Reply. 

In-tang -i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intangible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intangible ;  intangi¬ 
bility. 

In  tang-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  intangible):  -ly.] 
In  an  intangible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  intangible, 
in-tan -gle,  v.  t.  [Entangle.] 

*in-tast-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tast- 
able  {  q.v.).]'  Incapable  of  being  tasted  ;  incapable 
of  being  perceived  by  the  organs  of  taste  ;  tasteless, 
unsavory. 


brought  by  mechanical  sub-division,  without  losing 
its  essential  character.  {Hauy :  Nat.  Phil.  (ed. 
Gregory),  §89,  &c.) 

In  -te-grate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  integratus,  pa.  par.  of 
integro=to  make  whole  ;  Mifegfer=whole.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  make  whole  or  entire  ;  to  form  one  whole ; 
to  complete. 

“All  the  world  must  grant  that  two  distinct  substances, 
the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  compound  and  integrate  the 
man.”- — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole;  to  give  the  sum  or 
total ;  as,  An  integrating  anemometer  is  one  which 
indicates  the  entire  force  of  the  wind  exerted  within 
a  given  time. 

II.  Math. :  To  determine  from  a  differential  its 


In’-te-ger,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  integer  —  untouched,  primitive  function;  to  find  the  integral  of  a  given 


whole,  entire :  in-— not,  and  tag=voot  of  tango=to 
touch.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  whole  of  anything;  an  entire 
entity;  specif,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number  as 
distinguished  from  a  fraction;  that  is,  a  number 
which  contains  the  unit  1  an  exact  number  of  times. 

*B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Integral  (q.v.) 


differential.  [Integration.] 


In-te-gra'-tion,  s.  [Ft.  integration;  Sp.  Integra-  of  ideas. 


the  families  Ostreid®,  Aviculid®,  Mytilid®,  Arca¬ 
des,  Trigoniadee,  Unionidee,  Chamid®,  Hippuritidee, 
Tridacnidee,  Cardiad®,  Lucinidee,  Cycladidee,  and 
Cyprinid®.  (8.  P.  Woodward.) 

In  teg-p-ma'  -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  integum{ent) ; 
- ation .]  The  department  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  integuments  of  animals  or  plants. 

in-teg'-u-ment,  s.  [Lat.  integumentum=a  cov¬ 
ering  ;  Fr.  integument .] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  Any  covering. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Anat. :  The  skin. 

2.  Bot. :  The  outer  covering  of  a  seed. 

in-teg-u-ment'-a-ry,  adj.  [Eng.  integument ; 

-ary.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  integu¬ 
ments. 

in-teg-u-men-ta-tion,  s.  [Eng.  integument; 
-ation.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  with 
integuments  ;  the  state  of  being  so  covered. 

in-tel-lect,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellectus= per¬ 
ception,  discernment,  from  intellectus,  pa.  par,  of 
intelligo= to  understand,  lit.=to  choose  between; 
inter— between,  and  lego= to  choose;  Sp .intelecto; 
Ital.  intelletto. ] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind  by 
which  it  receives  or  comprehends  the  ideas  commu¬ 
nicated  to  it  by  the  senses  or  by  perception,  or  other 
means,  as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  feel  and 
to  will ;  the  power  or  faculty  to  perceive  objects  in 
their  relations;  the  power  to  judge  and  compre¬ 
hend  ;  also  the  capacity  for  higher  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  perceive 
and  imagine. 

2.  PI.:  Wits,  senses;  as,  to  be  disordered  in  the 
intellects. 

3.  Intellectual  people  collectively ;  as,  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  a  country. 

TT  Intellect  is  the  generic  term;  there  cannot  be 
genius  or  talent  without  intellect:  but  there  maybe 
intellect  without  genius  or  talent :  a  man  of  intel¬ 
lect  distinguishes  himself  from  the  common  herd  of 
mankind  by  the  astuteness  of  his  observation,  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment,  the  originality  of  his 
conception,  and  other  peculiar  attributes  of  mental 
power;  genius  is  a  particular  bent  of  tbe  intellect , 
which  distinguishes  a  man  from  every  other  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  talent  is  a  particular  modus  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  intellect ,  which  is  of  practical  utility  to 
the  possessor.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*In'-tel-lect-ed,  a.  [Eng.  intellect;  -ed.]  En¬ 
dowed  with  intellect ;  having  intellect  or  intellect¬ 
ual  powers. 

m-tel-lec’-tion,  s.  [Latin  intellectio,  from  in¬ 
tellectus,  pa.  par.  of  intelligo=to  discern.]  The  act 
of  understanding  or  comprehending ;  apprehension 


cion;  Ital.  integrazione.]  [Integrate.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  making 
whole  or  entire.  ...  ,  „ 

2.  Math. :  The  operation  of  finding  the  integral  of 
a  given  differential.  _  [Calculus.]  The  symbol 
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The  nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that  express  tbe  of  integ  ration  is  this,  /, ^  wn icii i  is  i only  a  pa  i.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect;  having  power 

-  •  -  form  of  the  letter  s,  which  originally  stood  tor  tiie  understand 


“And  the  proper  acts  of  the  intellect  are  intellection, 
deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision.” — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  28. 

In-tel-lect-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  intellectif;  Sp.  xntel- 
ectivo ;  Ital.  intellettivo.] 
the 


proportion  between  the  specific  gravities  of  quicksilver  form  of  the  letter  s,  wnicn  origmaiiy  “i-ooii  iui  ™  understand  or  apprehend  ideas, 
and  water.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  202.  2.  Produced  by  the  understanding. 


in-teg-ra-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  integrable ;  -ity.] 
Possessing  the  capacity  of  being  integrable. 

“  The  equation  x  d  x  —  y  d  x=y  d  y,  which  does  not 
possess  the  criterion  of  integrability .” — Thomson:  Calculus 

(1831),  p.  148. 

In’-te-grg,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  integrate) ;  - able ;  Fr. 
integrable.] 

Math. :  Capable  of  being  integrated. 

“The  second  number  of  which  being  integrable,  the 
first  is  also  integrable." — Thomson:  Calculus  (1831),  p.  149. 


of  all  the  differentials,  these  being  infinitely  small.  g  (japabie  Df  being  perceived  by  the  understand- 
For  integrating  between  limits,  tlie  symbol  is  ing^only,  and  not  by  the  senses. 

used,  and  is  read,  the  integral  between  the  limits  a 
and  b ,  the  subtractive  limit  being  written  at  the 
bottom  of  the  symbol. 


intellective  ; 


In-teg  -rl-ty,  *in-teg-ri-tie,  s.  [Fr.  inUgriU, 
from  Lat.  integritatem,  accus.  of  integritas- sound¬ 
ness,  blamelessness,  from  integer^ whole,  blame¬ 
less  ;  Sp.  integridad ;  Ital.  integrita.] 


In-tel-lec'-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

-ly.]  In  an  intellective  manner. 

In-tel-lec'-tu-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intellectualis= 
pertaining  to  the  intellect;  Fr.  intellectuel ;  Sp. 
intelectual;  Port,  intellectual;  Ital.  intellettuale .] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  understand* 


_ _ „  .  _  i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole,  entire,  ing;  belonging  to  the  mind;  performed  by  the  in- 

In-te-gral  a.&s.  rLat.  integer;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  or  complete;  entireness,  completeness;  unbroken  tellector  understanding ;  as,  intellectual  powers  or 

®  ’  *  _  _  -n  .  .  _  J  _  J n-noro  F l  AU  C 


-al;  Fr.  integral;  Ital.  integrate;  Sp.  &  Port,  inte¬ 
gral.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Whole,  entire,  complete,  untouched;  contain¬ 
ing  or  comprising  all  the  parts. 

“A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and  their  parts 
together.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

boil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion. 


state. 

“  One  entiere  bodye,  that  is  to  witte,  the  very  lyuelie 
natural  1  glorious  bodye  of  our  Sauiour  Christ  himself, 
to  the  integritie  whereof  the  bloud  of  the  same  perteyneth, 
and  whereof  it  is  nowe  an  inseparable  parte.”—  Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  1,337. 

2.  Purity ;  genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

“  Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  ’ 
—Hall.  {Todd.) 


operations. 

2.  Appealing  to  or  exercising  the  intellect  or  the 
higher  capabilities  of  man  ;  as,  an  intellectual  pur¬ 
suit  or  study. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  intellect ;  existing  only  in  the 
understanding ;  ideal. 

“  In  a  dark  vision’s  intellectual  scene, 

Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

The  melancholy  Cowley  lay.”  Cowley. 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


ghin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?;ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dels 


intellectualism 
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intend 


4.  Endowed  with  intellect  or  the  power  of  under¬ 
standing;  characterized  by  intellect  or  mental 
capacity. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  intellect ;  the  intellectual 
powers ;  mental  powers ;  understanding. 

tln-tel-lec'-tu-a.l-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  intellectual ; 
-ism  A 

1.  Intellectual  power  or  quality  ;  intellectuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  derived  from 
pure  reason. 

*In-tel-lec’-ty.-9-l-TSt,  s.  [English  intellectual ; 
-ist.) 

1.  One  who  overrates  the  intellect  or  understand¬ 
ing. 

“These  intellectualists,  which  are  notwithstanding 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philos¬ 
ophers.” — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

2.  One  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
tellectualism  (q.  v.). 

tln-tel-lec-tu-al-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  intellectual; 
-ityA  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intellectual; 
the  possession  of  intellect;  intellectual  powers. 

“The  plastic  or  spermatic  nature,  devoid  of  all  ani¬ 
mality  or  conscious  intellectuality.” — Cud, worth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  133. 

tm-tel-lec’-tti-gil-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  intelleclual- 
•izeA 

1.  To  make  intellectual ;  to  endow  with  intellect. 

2.  To  reason  on  or  treat  in  an  intellectual  manner. 

3.  To  give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character  to ; 
to  idealize. 

“When  Leibnitz  is  said  to  have  intellectualized  the 
sensuous  representations,  the  reproach  conveyed  is,  that 
he  disregarded  the  special  distinction  of  their  basis  in 
sense,  and  regarded  them  as  only  less  clear  than  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  intellect.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos. 

In-tel-lec'-tu-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intellectual-, 
-lyA  In  an  intellectual  manner;  by  means  of  the 
intellect  or  understanding. 

“  Man  above  all  visible  creatures  is  able  to  perform  that 
duty  intellectually  and  intentionally.” — Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  72. 

in-teT-ll-genge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intelligentia, 
from  intelligens,  pr.  par.  of  intelligo— to  under¬ 
stand.]  [Intellect.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  understanding  or  knowing; 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  ability  to  know,  understand,  or  compre¬ 
hend  ;  intellectual  power. 

“The  flash  of  Wit — the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song — the  blaze  of  Eloquence.” 

Byron:  Death  of  Sheridan. 

3.  Capacity  for  the  higher  functions  of  the  intel¬ 
lect. 

4.  Knowledge  acquired  by  study,  research,  or 
experience ;  information. 

5.  Quickness  or  sharpness  of  intellect;  as,  He  is  a 
lad  of  intelligence. 

6.  Information,  notice,  notification,  news. 

7.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance  or  intercourse. 

8.  An  intelligent  or  spiritual  being. 

intelligence-office,  s.  An  office  or  place  at  which 

information  may  be  obtained,  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  help  to  be  hired. 

*In-ter-li-gen$e,  v.  t.  [Intelligence,  s.]  To 
convey  or  impart  intelligence  to ;  to  instruct ;  to 
inform. 

“That  sad  intelligenci  ng  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the  world 
with  his  mines  of  Ophir.” — Milton:  Reform,  in  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

in-tel'-li-gen-§er,  s.  [Eng.  intelligence) ;  -er.] 
One  who  conveys  or  sends  intelligence;  one  who 
gives  information  or  notice  of  private  or  distant 
transactions ;  a  messenger ;  a  spy. 

In-tel'-li-gent,  a.  [Lat.  intelligens,  pa.  par.  of 
intelligo=to  understand  ;  Fr.  intelligent ;  Sp.  inteli- 
gente;  Ital.  intelligente.'] 

1.  Understanding ;  seeing  into ;  cognizant,  skilled. 

“Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise, 

In  common  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 

Intelligent  of  seasons.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  42. 

2.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understanding  or 
reason. 

3.  Endowed  with  a  quick  or  ready  intellect ;  sharp, 
sensible;  clever,  quick. 

4.  Giving  or  bearing  intelligence  or  information ; 
communicative,  informing. 

5.  Characterized  by  intelligence  ;  as,  an  intelligent 
answer. 

*in-tel-ll-gen  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  *in-tel-li-gen- 

Cial,  a.  [En g.  intelligent ;  - ial .] 

1.  Intellectual  ;  exercising  understanding ;  imply¬ 
ing  or  characterized  by  understanding. 

“  The  devil  entered,  and  his  brutal  sense 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential." — Milton:  F.  L.,  ix.  190. 

2.  Consisting  of  intelligence,  unbodied  mind,  or 
spiritual  being. 

“Food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require 
As  doth  your  rational.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  408. 


*In-tel-H-gen'-tig,r-y  (ti  as  sh),  *in-tel-li- 
gen-ciar-y,  s.  [Eng.  intelligency ;  -ary A  One 
who  conveys  intelligence ;  an  informer ;  an  intelli¬ 
gencer. 

In-tel-ll-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intelligent;  -lyA 
In  an  intelligent  manner ;  with  intelligence. 

“Intelligently  on  their  behalf  to  present  all  their 
praises  and  acclamations  to  their  common  Creator.” — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  372. 

In-tel-Hg-I-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  intelligible ;  -ityA 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible ;  pos¬ 
sibility  to  be  understood ;  plainness,  clearness,  per¬ 
spicuity. 

“  I  see  no  necessity  that  intelligibility  to  a  human  under¬ 
standing  should  be  necessary  to  the  truth  or  existence  of 
a  thing.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  450. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  possessing  intelligence ; 
the  power  of  understanding;  intellection. 

“  Thesoul’s  nature  consistsin  intelligibility.” — Glanvill: 

Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

In-tel-lIg-I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellig- 
/.s = perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  intelligo=to  under¬ 
stand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  understood  or  com¬ 
prehended;  comprehensible,  plain,  clear,  perspic¬ 
uous. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  can  be  understood  or 
comprehended. 

“Thus  intelligibles  are  conveyed  from  one  man  to 
another  by  writing.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

ln-tel  -lig-l-ble- ne S S,  s.  [English  intelligible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible ; 
intelligibility. 

“  It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  rightness  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  propriety  or  intelligibleness  of  our  speaking, 
consists.”— Locke:  Human  Understanding. 

In-tel'-lIg-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  intelligib(le) ;  -lyA 
In  an  intelligible  manner;  so  as  to  be  understood; 
plainly,  clearly. 

“Which,  if  we  speak  intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God  with 
making  us  guilty,  when  we  were  not.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Of 

Repentance. 

*In-tem’-er-g,te,  a.  [Lat.  intemeratus,  from  in- 
=not,  and  temeratus ,  pa.  par.  of  temero= to  pollute, 
to  defile.]  Not  polluted  or  defiled ;  unpolluted, 
pure,  undefiled. 

“The  entire  and  intemerate  comeliness  of  virtues.” — 
Parthenia  Sacra  (Pref.),  A.  4  b.  (1633). 

*In-tem'-er-ate-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  intemerate; 
-nessA  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intemerate. 

“  The  sincerity  and  intemeratenesse  of  the  fountain.” 
—Donne:  Letter  to  Sir  II.  G.,  p.  281. 

fln-tem  -per-^-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
temperament  (q.  v.).]  A  bad  temperament,  state, 
or  constitution. 

In-tem  -per-^nge,  *in-tem-per-aunce,  s.  [Fr. 

intemperance,  from  Lat.  intemper  ant  iu,  from  in-= 
not,  and  temperantia  =  moderation,  gentleness.] 
[Temperance.] 

1.  A  want  of  moderation  or  self-restraint ;  excess. 

“An  intemperance  which,  even  in  the  most  atrocious 

cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Excess  or  habitual  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors ;  drunkenness. 

“A  cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggravated  by 
intemperance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  An  intemperate  act ;  an  act  of  excess. 

Un-tem'-per-an-gy,  s.  [Lat.  intemperantiaA 

Intemperance;  excess. 

“  Caesar's  intemperancy  in  his  pleasures.” — North:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  619. 

In-tem-per-unt,  *in-tem-per-aunt,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  intemperans  (genit.  intemper  ant  is)  =  intem¬ 
perate,  immoderate.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Intemperate  (q.  v.). 

“Soche  as  be  intemperaunt,  that  is  foloers  of  their 
naughtie  appetites.” — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  15. 

.  +B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  intemperate ;  a  word 
introduced  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  to  designate 
one  who  indulges  to  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors.  It  has  since  found  its  way  into  general 
temperance  literature. 

In-tem -per-ute,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intemperatus= 
untempered.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  exercising  due  moderation  or  self-re¬ 
straint  ;  indulging  any  appetite  or  passion  in  excess ; 
immoderate. 

“  Ensample  be  of  mind  intemperate.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  60. 

2.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immoderate  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

“  Men  habitually  intemperate  justly  forfeit  the  esteem 
of  their  fellow  citizens.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii., 
ch.  ni.,  §  3. 


3.  Done  in  excess;  immoderate,  excessive;  ex¬ 
ceeding  proper  bounds. 

“When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  16. 

4.  Violent ;  boisterous ;  rough ;  as,  intemperate 
weather. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  not  temperate ;  specif., 
one  who  is  addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immoderate 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  ;  an  inebriate. 

*[[  For  the  difference  between  intemperate  and  ex¬ 
cessive,  see  Excessive. 

*In-tem-per-ate,  v.  t.  [Intemperate,  a.]  To 
disorder. 

In-tem  -per-ate-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  intemperate ; 

■luA 

1.  In  an  intemperate  manner;  to  excess;  beyond 
proper  bounds. 

“A  man  that  is  rashly  and  intemperately  angry  upon 
any  occasion.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  In  an  intemperate  manner ;  with  excessive  in¬ 
dulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

In-tem '-per-ute-ness,  s.  [English  intemperate ; 
-ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intemperate  :  want 
of  moderation ;  excess,  especially  in  the  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors ;  intemperance. 

2.  Excess  of  heat  or  cold;  unseasonableness  of 
weather. 

“By  unseasonable  weather,  by  intemperateness  of  the 
air  or  meteors.” — Hale:  Contempl.;  Of  Contentation. 

*In-tem'-per-§.-ture,  s.  [Eng.  intemperate); 
-ureA  Excess  of  some  quality ;  excess  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  unseasonableness. 

“For  the  great  heat  and  intemperature  of  the  weather.’* 
— Haokluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  37. 

*in-tem'-per-Ous,  adj.  [Lat.  m-=not,  and  tern- 
pero— to  moderate.]  Intemperate. 

*In-tem-pes'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  intempestivus ,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  tempestivus  —  seasonable,  from  tern- 

festas  =  season  ;  tempus  =  time ;  Fr.  intempestif ; 

tal.  &  Sp .  intempest ivo A  Not  seasonable;  unsea¬ 
sonable,  untimely. 

"Intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  &c.” — Burton:  Anat, 
of  Melancholy.  ( Democritus  to  the  Reader.) 

*in-tem-pes’-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intempestive; 
-lyA  In  an  unseasonable  manner  or  time ;  unsea¬ 
sonably. 

“They  intemp estively  raile  at  and  pronounce  them 
damned.”  —  Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy.  {Democritus  to 
the  Reader.) 

An  tem-  pes-  tlv'-I-ty ,  s.  [Lat.  intempestivitas, 
from  intempestivus  =  unseasonable.]  Unseason¬ 
ableness  ;  untimeliness. 

“  Our  moral  books  tell  us  of  a  vice,  which  they  call 
( akaipia )  intempestivity.” — Hales:  Serm.  at  Eton,  p.  4. 

An-ten'-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- ( 2),  and  Eng.  ten¬ 
able  (q.  v.).]  Not  tenable  ;  not  defensible;  unten¬ 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  maintained  or  defended. 

“The  more  it  has  discovered  of  the  intenable  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Gospel.” — Warburton:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  13. 

In  tend  ,  *en-tende,  *en-tend-en,  *in-tende, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Er.  entendre— to  understand,  to  conceive, 
from  Lat.  intendo= to  stretch  out,  to  bend,  to  apply 
the  mind:  in-= in,  on,  and  tendo— to  stretch;  Sp.  & 
Port,  entender;  Ital.  intendereA 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  distend ;  to  extend. 

“  By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted.” — Hale: 

Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*2.  To  bend. 

“  Things  reciprocate  forward  and  backward,  as  when  a 
bow  is  successively  intended  and  remedied.” — Cudworth : 
Intell.  System,  p.  221. 

*3.  To  turn  ;  to  direct ;  to  bend. 

“Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  th4n,  and  to 
Tarsus  intend  my  travel.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  enforce  ;  to  increase  ;  to  intensify. 

“The  magnified  quality  of  this  star,  conceived  to  cause 
or  intend  the  heat  of  this  season.”  — •  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*5.  To  turn  or  fix  the  mind  on ;  to  attend  to ;  to 
regard. 

“Nay,  but  intend  me.” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia' s  Revels, 
v.  2. 

*6.  To  fashion  ;  to  design. 

*7.  To  pretend ;  to  simulate. 

Tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me,  intend  a 
kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio.” — Shakesp,: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

8.  To  design  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on  as  the  object  to 
be  ettected  or  attained ;  to  mean. 

“  The  men  were  quiet  and  sober,  and  intended  nobody 
any  harm.” — Bunyan :  Pilgrim1  s  Progress ,  pt.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  9-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine- 
or  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ofth  ear*  .-n.  «.4n.  ’ 


or, 


cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


intendance 
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intention 


8.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stretch  forward ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention ;  to 
design. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  intend  and  to 
design,  see  Design. 

*In-ten.d'-;in§e,  s.  [Eng.  intend;  -ance.]  Atten¬ 
tion;  care. 

“  But  the  maide,  whom  wee  would  haue  specially  good, 
requireth  all  intendance  both  of  father  and  mother.” — 
Vives:  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

In-tend  -?,n-§y,  *In-tend  en-$y,  s.  [Eng.  in- 

tendanit ) ;  - cy .] 

1-  The  office  or  position  of  an  intendant. 

“  A  famous  poet  and  countryman  of  ours  who  had  some 
intendency  in  an  hospital  built  on  the  Yia  Triumphalis.” 
— Evelyn :  Memoirs;  Rome,  1645. 

2.  The  district  under  the  charge  of  an  intendant. 

In-tend-ant,  *ln-tencV-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  intendens ,  pr.  par.  of  intendo.]  [Intend.] 

•A.  As  adj. :  Attentive ;  attending. 

“  To  him  I  sighe  all  intendant 
I  not  where  he  were  suffisante.” 

Oower;  C.  A.,  viii. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  has  the  charge,  superin¬ 
tendence,  oversight,  or  direction  of  some  public 
business ;  a  superintendent. 

In-tend  -ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Intend.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1  Stretched  out,  extended. 

“  The  same  advauncing  high  abouve  his  head, 

With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  ruda  him  amot.” 

Spenser i  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  38. 


*In-ten'-Ible,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  term* 
fa*  v  )  -J  Incapable  of  holding,  containing,  or  re¬ 
taining. 

“Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love.’* 

Shakesp,;  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well ,  i.  8. 

fln-ten'-sate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  intens(e) ;  -ate.]  To 
make  intense  or  more  intense  ;  to  intensify.  ( Emer¬ 
son  :  English  Traits,  ch.  iv.) 

_  fln-ten-sa'-tion,  s,  [English  infens(e) ;  -ation.] 
An  ascending  climax.  ( Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iii.  221.) 

iiii-tens  -51-tive,  a.  [Eng.  intensat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Making  intense  or  more  intense ;  intensifying,  add¬ 
ing  intensity. 

“An  intensative  attributive.” — London  Athenaeum. 

In  tense',  a.  [Lat.  intensus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo 
=to  stretch  out.]  [Intend.] 

.  1.  Raised  to  the  highest;  strained,  forced;  anx¬ 
iously  attentive,  strict,  severe ;  as,  intense  study. 

2.  Extreme  iu  degree ;  as— 

(1)  Violent,  vehement,  exceedingly  strong;  as, 
intense  love,  intense  affection. 

(2)  Exceedingly  hot,  ardent. 

“Then,  woe  to  mortals!  Titan  then  exerts 
His  heat  intense.’’  Philips;  Cider,  i. 

(3)  Exceedingly  cold,  biting,  sharp ;  as,  intense 
cold,  an  intense  frost. 

(4)  Exceedingly  sharp,  severe,  or  acute;  as,  in¬ 
tense  pain. 

(5)  Vehement;  very  strong  or  passionate. 

“Fraught  with  a  potion  so  intense .” 

Tennyson;  Maud,  II.  ii.  69. 

(6)  Strict,  severe,  harsh. 

“  The  regal  power  more  or  less  intense  or  remiss;  that 
is,  greater  or  less.” — Milton:  Def.  of  People  of  England. 


Tn-tens’-I-tf,  s.  [Eng .intens(e);  -ity. J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intense ;  intenseness,  vehemence,  violence,  force, 
depth,  severity. 

“She  could  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  disinter¬ 
estedness  of  her  affection.’' — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Magnet.:  [Magnetometer.] 

2.  Elect.:  In  a  similar  sense  to  3.  Thus  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  a  current  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which,  in  any  unit  of  time,  flows  through  a  section 
of  the  current.  That  of  an  electric  light  is  the 
amount  of  light  it  gives  forth  compared  with  that 
of  an  ordinary-sized  candle,  of  a  lamp  of  any  given 
kind,  or  of  the  snn. 

3.  Physics,  dtc.:  The  concentrated  energy  with 
which  a  force  acts ;  the  potency  of  a  force  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  effects.  Used  of  light,  of  radiant  or 
other  heat,  of  sound,  of  gravity,  &c. 

IT  Intensity  of  pressure,  Intensity  of  stress:  The 
force  per  unit  of  area.  It  is  of  the  dimensions 

— r— .  If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for  length,  and  T 
area 

for  time,  then  intensity  of  pressure  or  of  stress= 
( Everett :  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  p.  6.) 

In-tens -Ive,  a.&s.  [Eng.  intens(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Admitting  of  intension;  that  may  or  can  be 
intensified  or  increased  in  degree. 

“  The  intensive  distance  between  the  perfection  of  an 
angel  and  of  a  man  is  but  finite.” — Hale.  {Todd.) 

2.  Serving  to  intensify,  or  to  add  force  or  empha¬ 
sis. 

3.  Intense,  deep,  strong. 


(7)  Exceedingly  deep  in  color;  as,  an  intense 
blue. 

In-tense -ly,  adv.  [En g.  intense;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  intense  manner  or  degree ;  to  an  extreme 
or  very  great  degree ;  vehemently,  exceedingly. 

“The  more  ardently  and  intensely  a  man  loves  Sod." — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol  iv.,  sen  8. 

*2  Attentively,  earnestly. 

In-tense  -ness,  s  [English  intense ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intense ;  intensity,  vehe¬ 
mence. 

•*  With  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire.” 

Wordsworth:  Kitten. 

In-tens-I-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  intensify’  c  con¬ 
nective,  and  suff.  -ation. J  The  act  or  process  of  in¬ 
tensifying  or  making  more  intense. 

In-tens'-S-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  intensify ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  intensifies ;  specifically  in  pho¬ 
tography,  a  substance  used  to  intensify  opacity  of 
the  deposit,  [Intensify,  A.  2.] 

In-tens  -I-f y,  V.  t  &  i.  [Eng.  intense;  i  connec¬ 
tive  ;  -fy.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  intense,  or  more  intense. 

“And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride. 

By  want  embittered  and  intensified.’’ 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 

2.  Photog. :  A  term  applied  to  various  modes  of 
giving  strength  or  increased  opacity  to  the  deposit 
forming  the  photographic  picture  on  an  exposed 
and  developed  plate.  This  may  be  effected  by  de¬ 
positing  metallic  silver,  from  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  that  metal,  by  means  of  some  iron  salts, 
or  pyrogallic  acid,  and  also  by  increasing  the 
density  of  the  deposit  already  formed.  One  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  first  bleach  it  with  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  and,  after  well  washing,  to  treat  with 
dilute  ammonia. 

B.  Intrans..  To  become  intense,  or  more  intense ; 
to  act  with  greater  force  or  energy. 

In-ten’-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  intensio,  from 
intensus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo ;  Sp.  intension;  ItaL 
intensione.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching;  the  state 

of  being  strained  or  stretched.  . 

2.  The  act  of  intensifying  or  rendering  more  in¬ 
tense;  intensification. 

“Sounds  will  be  carried  further  with  the  wind  than 


2.  Designed ;  done  or  said  intentionally  or  of 
design. 

3.  Engaged,  betrothed ;  as,  an  intended  wife. 

C.  As  subst.:  A  person  engaged  to  be  married  to 

another ,  an  affianced  lover. 

“He  had  called  there  to  see  his  late  intended.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

*In-tend-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intended ;  -ly.  I  Of 
set  purpose  or  design ;  intentionally  designedly. 

“  He  made  them  more  intendedly  a  meet  help  to  remove 
the  evil  of  being  alone.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

In-tend  -er,  s.  [Eng.  intend ;  -er.]  One  who  in¬ 
tends  or  designs. 

“I  will  rather  bless  them,  as  instruments,  than  con¬ 
demn  them,  as  not  intenders’’ — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i., 
res.  32 

*In-ten'-der,  v  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
tender  (q  v.).]  To  make  tender. 

“Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight. 

And  deep  reception  in  th’  intendered  heart.” 

Young :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  731. 

*In-tend  -I-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  intendimentum, 
from  Lat.  intendo.]  [Intend.] 

1.  Attention,  patient  hearing,  consideration. 

“Till  well  ye  wot,  by  grave  intendiment, 

What  woman,  and  wherefore  doth  me  upbraid.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  31. 

2.  Knowledge,  skill,  experience. 

“For  she  of  hearbes  had  great  intendiment.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  III.  v  32. 

*In-tend  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  entendement,  from  en¬ 
tendre— to  understand.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Intention,  design,  purpose. 

“  [We]  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 

Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbor  to  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  L  2. 

2.  Supervision,  oversight. 

“  Well  he  merited 

The  intendments  o’er  the  gallies  at  Leghorn.” 

Ford:  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  L  L 

II.  Law :  The  true  intent  or  meaning  of  a  person, 
law,  or  legal  document. 

“According  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.” — Junius,  let.  69. 

♦In-ten  -e-brat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  in-= in,  and  tene- 
5fce=darkness.]  Darkened,  obscured. 

“A  pretty  conjecture  intenebrated  by  antiquity.” — Wot- 
ton:  Remains,  p.  251. 

♦in-ten’-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.) ;  tener= 
tender,  and  -ate.]  To  make  tender  or  soft ;  to  soften. 

“  Fear  inteneratep  the  heart,  making  it  fit  for  all  gra¬ 
cious  impression.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remedy  of  Prophaneness, 
bk.  ii.,  §  13. 

*in-ten'-er-?,te,  adj.  [Intenebate,  v.]  Made 
tender  or  soft ;  softened,  soft. 

*In-ten-er-a-tion,  s.  [Intenebate,  v.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  tender  or  soft ;  softening. 

“The  noblest  use  of  nourishment  is  for  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  life,  restoration  of  some  degree  of  youth,  and 

inteneration  of  the  parts.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  65.  _ _ _ _ _ 
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“An  effectual  grief  for  sin  should  be  serious,  deepv 
hearty,  intensive.’’— Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead. 

4.  Intent,  assiduous,  very  careful. 

“Tired  with  that  assiduous  attendance  and  intensive 
circumspection  which  a  long  fortune  did  require.'1— 
Wotton. 

B.  As  subst.:  Something  serving  to  give  force  or 
emphasis;  specif.,  an  intensive  particle,  word,  or 
phrase. 

tln-tens’-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intensive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  intensive  manner ;  by  increase  of  degree. 

2.  So  as  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

3.  Intently,  assiduously,  earnestly. 

“Let  us  wait  reverently  and  intensively  upon  this 
Bethesda  of  God.” — Hale:  Contempt.;  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

4.  By  intension. 

*In-tens'-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intensive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intensive ;  intensity. 

“Where  nothing  might  or  could  interrupt  or  divert  the 
intensiveness  of  his  sorrow  and  fear.” — Hale;  Contemp.; 
Christ  Crucified. 

In-tent',  a,  [Lat.  intentus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo.] 
Having  the  mind  bent  or  strained  on  an  object; 
eager  in  pursuit  of  or  attention  to  an  object;  anx¬ 
iously  diligent ;  sedulously  applied.  (It  is  now  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  on,  but  to  was  also  formerly  used.) 

“The  village  of  Plymouth 

Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold 
labors.”  Longfellow;  Miles  Standish,  v. 

In-tent',  *en-tente,  s.  [Fr. _ entente,  from  en¬ 
tendre— to  understand,  to  conceive;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in¬ 
tent  o.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching,  straining,  or  bending  the 
mind  or  thoughts  toward  an  object;  a  design,  a 
purpose,  an  intention. 

2.  Meaning,  drift. 

IT  (1)  To  the  interd  that :  In  order  that. 

(2)  To  all  intents.  To  all  intents  and  purposes: 
Practically,  really,  in  reality. 

“A  people,  who  are  in  general  excluded  from  any  share 
of  the  legislature,  are,  to  all  intents  andpurposes,  as  much 
slaves,  when  twenty,  independent  of  them,  govern,  as 
when  but  one  domineers.’’— Burke;  A  Vindication  of  No. 
tional  Society. 

In-ten’-tion,  *in-ten-cy-one,  s.  [Fr.  intention , 
from  Lat.  intentionem ,  accus.  of  intentio=&n  en¬ 
deavor,  an  effort,  from  intentus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo ; 
Sp.  intencion ;  Ital.  intenzione. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  strained,  increased,  or  inten¬ 
sified  :  intension. 

2.  Tne  act  of  stretching  or  bending  the  mind 


oc.altiat'the  wind”  and  likewise  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  toward  an  object ;  closeness  of  application;  sedu- 
intension  or  remission  of  the  wind.”— Bacon;  Nat.  Hist.  lous  attention  or  application ;  earnestness. 

“My  soul 

Is  bent  with  more  intention  on  their  follies." 


intension  or  remission 

II  Logic  &  Metaph. :  Those  attributes  which  go 
to  make  up  a  complex  general  notion,  and  which 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  it  without  destroying 
it.  More  usually  termed  Compbehension  (q.v.). 
[Extension.] 

“  The  greater  the  extension,  the  less  the  intension;  the 
more  objects  a  conception  embraces,  the  more  slender 
the  knowledge  which  it  conveys  of  any  of  those  objects; 
and  vice  versa.” — Thomson:  Laws  of  Thought,  §.  62. 


Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  L 

3.  A  determination  to  act  in  some  particular 
mode  or  manner;  a  purpose,  a  design,  a  project,  an 
intent. 

“He  announced  his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng, 
ch.  vii. 


intentional 


That  which  is  intended;  an  aim,  an  end,  an 
object. 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  anything  is  intended; 

object. 

“  The  bones  (in  the  human  frame)  are  reckoned  to  be 
284;  the  distinct  scopes  or  intentions  in  each  of  these  are 
above  40,  in  all  about  100,000.” — Wilkins:  Nat.  Rel.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Any  mental  apprehension  of  an  object. 

2.  Roman  Theology : 

(1)  Interior  assent  to  an  external  act  on  the  part 
of  the  minister ;  held  by  some  theologians  to  be 
essential  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  when  of  a 
sacramental  character.  One  of  the  arguments 
against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders,  urged  by 
some  Roman  writers,  is  the  absence  of  intention 
in  the  Elizabethan  bishops  and  their  consecrators 
to  do  what  the  Roman  Church  does  when  she  con¬ 
secrates  bishops  or  ordains  priests. 

(2)  The  special  purpose  to  say  mass,  to  recite 
vocal  prayers,  or  perform  any  act  of  devotion  with 
a  particular  object  in  view,  as  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  some  person  or  the  impetration  of  some 
grace  for  one’s  self. 

II  (1)  First  intention : 

Logic:  A  conception  of  a  thing  formed  by  the 
first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  object ;  an  idea;  an  image. 

(2)  Second  intention : 

Logic:  A  conception  generalized  from  the  first 
intuition  or  apprehension  already  formed  by  the 
mind  ;  an  abstract  notion. 

‘‘The  first  intention  of  every  word  is  its  real  meaning; 
the  second  intention,  its  logical  value,  according  to  the 
function  of  thought  to  which  it  be!  ongs.  ’  ’ — Thomson :  Laws 
of  Thought,  Introd.,  p.  24. 

(3)  To  heal  by  the  first  intention : 

Surg.:  To  cicatrize  without  suppuration,  as  a 
wound. 

(4)  To  heal  by  the  second  intention : 

Surgery:  To  unite  after  suppuration;  said  of  a 
wound. 

In-ten'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intention;  -<zh]  Done 
with  intention, ’design,  or  purpose;  designed,  in¬ 
tended,  not  accidental. 

“Both  armies  in  the  field,  however,  refuse  to  fight  for 
their  hated  masters,  and  sustain  intentional  defeats.”— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  205. 

*in-ten-tion-al’-i-ty ,  s.  [English  intentional; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intentional, 
in-ten  -tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intentional ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  an  intentional  manner ;  with  intention  or 
design ;  of  set  purpose  ;  designedly. 

2.  In  will,  if  not  in  deed. 

“Innocent,  at  least 
Intentionally  guiltless,  I  began.” 

Glover:  Athenaid  xxi. 

lll-ten'-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  intention;  -ed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  intentions  or  designs;  used  in  composition,  as 
well-wife?ifioned=having  good  or  honest  intentions. 

*in-ten  -tive,  a.  [Lat.  intentivus,  from  mtentus, 
pa.  par.  of  intendo;  Ital.  intentivo.\  Having  the 
mind  closely  applied ;  attentive  ;  intent. 

“I  haue  found  you,  faithful),  obedient,  and  to  all  my 
requestes  and  desires  diligent  and  intentiue.” — Hall:  Ed¬ 
ward  I V.  (an.  23. ) 

*In-ten  -tive-ly,  adv.  [English  intentive;  -ly.'] 
Closely,  attentively,  carefully. 

*m-ten’-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intentive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intentive  ;  close  atten¬ 
tion  or  application  of  mind. 

in-tent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intent;  -ly.]  In  an  intent 
manner  ;  with  close  application  of  mind  ;  closely, 
narrowly,  attentively,  zealously. 

“Intently  prosecuting  one  entire  scheme;  and  directing 
the  constituent  parts  of  it  to  the  general  purpose  of  his 
providence.” — Hurd:  On  the  Prophecies,  ser.  3. 

in-t.ent'-ness,  s.  [English  intent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intent ;  close  application 
of  mind ;  zeal ;  attention. 

*•  A  course,  either  of  extreme  solicitude,  or  intentness 
upon  business.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

In-ter',  *en-ter-ren,  *in-terre,  v.  t.  [French 
enterrer,  from  Low  Eat .interro,  from  Eat.  m-=in, 
and  terra= the  earth.] 

*1.  To  deposit  in  and  cover  with  earth ;  to  bury. 

“  The  best  way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow  pease.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  To  bury  with  funeral  rites  ;  to  inhume. 

“  He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  there.” — Mason: 
Fresnoy;  Art  of  Painting ;  Life. 

3.  To  bury ;  to  place  out  of  sight. 

“  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 
In-ter-,  pref.  [Eat.]  A  Latin  preposition,  signi¬ 
fying  between,  among,  or  amongst,  and  largely 
used  as  a  prefix  in  English  in  words  which  are  for 
the  most  part  purely  Latin,  some,  however,  as  inter¬ 
weave,  being  hybrid. 
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In-ter^ac-§es  -sor-y,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

accessory  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  the  accessory  process 
of  one  vertebra  and  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
next.  Used  of  interaccessory  muscles,  called  the 
interacessorii. 

fln’-ter-act,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. ;  The  interval  between  two  acts  of  a 
drama  ;  a  short  piece  between  others ;  an  interlude. 

2.  Fig. ;  Any  intermediate  employment  or  time. 
In-ter-act,  v.  t.  [Inteeact,  s.]  To  act  recip¬ 
rocally  one  on  another. 

ln-ter-ac'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  action 
(q.v.).] 

1.  An  intermediate  action. 

2.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action. 

ln-ter-ad  -di-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
additive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Added  or  inserted  parenthetically  or 
between  others,  as  a  clause  in  a  sentence. 

B.  Assubst.:  Anything  added  or  inserted  paren¬ 
thetically. 

In-ter-a'-gen-§y,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
agency  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an 
interagent ;  the  acts  of  one  acting  as  an  interagent ; 
intermediate  agency. 

ln-ter-a'  gent,  s-  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  agent 
(q.v.).]  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediate  agent 
between  others  ;  a  medium. 

*in-ter-all,  s.  [Enteael,  s.] 
In-ter-al-ve-6-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  alve¬ 
olar  {  q.v.!.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.  Used 
of  the  interalveolar  lymph  atics  which,  united  below, 
pass  upward  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  alveoli. 

ln-ter-am-bu-la'-cra,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  inter.,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  ambulacra  (q.  v.).J 
Zool. :  The  imperforate  plates  which  occupy  the 
intervals  of  the  perforated  ones  (ambulacra)  in  the 
shells  oi  Echinoderms.  {Owen.) 

In-ter  am-bil-la -oral,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  ambulacral.] 

Zobl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  interambulacra 
(q-v.). 

*In-ter-am'-nI-an,  a.  [Lat.  i?iier-= between, 
among;  amnis= a  river,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 
Situated  between  rivers ;  inclosed  by  rivers. 

*In-ter-an-I-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q.v.).]  To  animate  or  inspire  mutually. 

“When  love  with  one  another  so 
Interanimates  two  souls.” 

Donne:  The  Ecstasy. 

*In-ter-ar~bor-a-tion,  s.  [Eat.  mfer-=between, 
among,  and  arbor  =  a  tree.]  The  intermixture  of 
the  branches  of  trees  standing  in  opposite  ranks. 
( Browne :  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iv.) 

in-ter-ar-tic'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
articular  (q,  v.) .] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  joints,  as  interarticular 
fibrocartilages  and  ligaments. 

*in-ter-au'-llc,  a.  [Latin  inter-=  between, 
among;  aul{a)= a  hall,  a  palace,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.]  Existing  or  carried  on  between  royal 
courts  ;  as,  interaulic  politics.  {Motley.) 

in-ter-au-ric-u-lar,  a.  [Pref .inter-,  and  Eng. 
auricular  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  {of  a  foetus )  ;  Situated  between  the  auricles 
of  the  heart. 

In-ter-ax-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  ax{is),  and 
suff.  -al.] 

Arch. :  Situated  in  an  interaxis. 

m-ter-ax-il’-la-ry,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

axillary  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Situated  between  or  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
In-ter-ax-iS,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  axis 
(d-v.).] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  axes. 

*In  ter-bas-ta  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-;  English 
bast{e )  (q.  v.) ;  -ation.]  Patchwork. 

“A  metaphor  taken  from  interbastation,  patching  or 
piecing,  sewing  or  clapping  close  together.” — Smith:  Old 
Age,  p.  184. 

In-ter-blend’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  blend 
(q.  v.).]  To  blend  or  mingle  so  as  to  form  a  union. 

m-ter-bra  ’-chl-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
brachial  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  Between  the  arms. 

“  The  reproductive  organs  [of  the  Ophioroideuj  are 
situated  near  the  bases  of  the  arms,  and  open  by  orifices 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  interbrachial 
areas.” — H.  A.  Nicholson :  Zo6l.  (6th  ed.),  p.  196. 

In-ter-branch'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

branch  : al  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.  d;  Zodl.:  Between  or  among  the  branchiae 
or  gill  s. 


intercede 

In-ter-breed  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng, 
breed  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Gen.:  To  breed  between  two  individuals, 
related  to  each  other  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

2.  Spec.:  To  cross-breed;  to  breed  by  crossing 
different  strains  or  sub-varieties,  varieties,  or 
species  of  animals  or  flowers. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  breed  together.  (Used  of  animals.) 

2.  To  adopt  means  to  effect  this  result.  (Used  of 
cattle-breeders,  &c.) 

In-ter-breed-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Intebbeeed.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  breeding  between  two 
individuals  ;  cross-breeding. 

H  Close  interbreeding  continued  during  several 
generations  between  the  nearest  relations,  and 
remaining  under  the  same  conditions  of  life  almost 
always  tends  to  decreased  size,  weakness,  or  ste¬ 
rility.  {Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed.,  p.  251.) 

*In-ter-brmg',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  bring 
(q.v.).]  To  bring  between  or  among. 

“  May  you  interbring 
Daily  new  joys,  and  never  sing.” 

Donne:  Eclogue,  Dec.  26,  1613. 

in-ter  -ca-lar,  in-ter ’-ca-la-ry,  adj.  [Latin 

intercalaris,  inter calarius,  from  intercalo— to  inter¬ 
calate  ;  Fr.  inter calaire.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Inserted  between  or  among 
others. 

“  This  intercalary  line  .  .  .  seems  to  be  intende-  -s 

a  chorus  or  burden  to  the  song.” — Beattie:  Virgil;  Fast. 
viii.  (Note.) 

II.  Chron.:  Inserted  between  or  among  others. 
Used  of  months,  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  inserted 
into  the  calendar  to  make  the  astronomical  and 
civil  years  more  nearly  coincide.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  intercalated  two  months  into  the  Roman 
year,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  ten  months 
only.  Numa  intercalated  a  month  every  second 
year,  and  as  the  time  for  doing  so  was  unfixed,  the 
Pontifices  placed  it  at  such  times  as  might  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  government  or  of  their  own 
friends. 

In-ter ’-cg.-late,  V.  t.  [Lat.  intercalatus,  pa.  par. 
of  intercalo= to  proclaim  that  something  has  been 
inserted:  inter— between,  and  calo= to  proclaim; 
Fr.  inter caler ;  Sp  inter calar ;  Ital.  intercalare.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  insert  between  or  among 
others. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chron.:  To  insert  a  day,  a  month,  &c.,  in  a  cal¬ 
endar. 

“It  was  the  custom  with  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  to  intercalate  a  month  every  other  year.” — Priest¬ 
ley:  On  History,  lect.  xiv. 

2.  Geol. :  To  insert,  introduce,  or  intrude  a  stratum 
between  other  strata. 

*In-ter  -c?tl-at-ive,  a.  [Rag.  intercalate) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  intercalate  ;  that  intercalates. 

In-ter-ca-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  intercalatio,  from 
intercalatus,  pa.  par.  of  intercalo ;  Fr.  intercala¬ 
tion;  Sp.  inter calacion;  Ital.  inter calazione.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intercalating  or  inserting  between 
others. 

2.  The  thing  so  intercalated. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chron.:  The  insertion  of  a  day,  a  month,  &c., 
in  a  calendar. 

2.  Geol. :  The  insertion,  introduction  or  intrusion 
of  a  stratum  between  or  among  other  strata. 

In-ter-car-ot'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  intercaroticus 
=of  or  belonging  to  the  carotid  artery.] 

Anat.  .’  Situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  angle  of 
division  in  the  common  carotid  artery.  Used  of  the 
intercarotic  ganglion  or  glandule. 

In-ter-gede',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inter  c&der,  from  Lat. 
intercedo=to  go  between:  inter- = between,  and cedo 
=togo;  Sp.  interceder ;  Ital .  inter cedere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  pass  or  occur  intermediately ;  to  intervene ; 
to  come  between. 

“Hesupposeth  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between 
that  origination  and  the  age  wherein  he  lived.” — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind.  {Todd.) 

2.  To  go,  come,  or  act  between  as  a  peacemaker, 
with  a.  view  to  reconcile  parties  at  variance ;  to 
plead  in_  favor  of  another;  to  mediate;  to  make 
intercession.  (It  is  followed  by  for  before  the  per¬ 
son  on  whose  behalf  intercession  is  made,  and  by 
with  before  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.) 

“Ihearenot  one  man  open  his  mouth  to  intercede  for 
the  offender.” — Bishop  Hall:  Contempl.;  Hainan  Hanged, 
&c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e:  ey  -  a,  qu  =  kw' 
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*B.  Trans. :  To  go,  come,  or  pass  between. 

“  Those  superfices  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light, 
which  have  the  greatest  refracting  power,  and  which 
intercede  mediums  that  differ  most  in  their  refracting 
densities.” — Newton. 

11  To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory 
acts;  the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or 
even  inferiors ;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority, 
and  belongs  most  commonly  to  a  superior:  one  in¬ 
tercedes  or  interposes  for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one 
mediates  for  the  attainment  of  good.  To  intercede 
and  interpose  are  employed  on  the  highest  and 
lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  employed  but 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  (Crabb:  Ena. 
Synon.) 

in-ter-ge'-d$nt,  a.  [Lat.  intercedens,  pr.  par.  of 
intercedo— to  go  between.]  Coming  or  passing  be¬ 
tween  ;  interceding,  mediating. 

in-ter-ge-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intercedent ;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  intercession;  as  an  interceder  or  inter¬ 
cessor. 

In-ter-ge  -der,  s.  [Eng.  interced(e) ;  - er .]  One 
who  intercedes  ;  a  mediator,  an  intercessor. 

In-ter-gel -lu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
cellular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  etc.:  Situated  between  cellules  or 
cells  ;  as,  intercellular  space. 

intercellular  -  canals,  intercellular  -  pas  - 
sages,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Spaces  left  between  contiguous  cells  in 
some  species  of  plants.  De  Candolle  thought  they 
were  designed  for  the  passage  of  sap,  but  in  N ymph- 
seace®  they  are  filled  with  air. 

intercellular-spaces,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Open  spaces,  or  air-cavities,  between  the 
cells  of  certain  species. 

intercellular-substance,  s. 

Bot. :  A  substance  alleged  to  cement  together  the 
many  minute  cells  in  the  parenchyma  of  a  plant. 
In  the  higher  plants  it  constitutes  only  a  thin 
layer,  while  in  Nostoc  and  some  other  forms  of 
algae  it  constitutes  a  jelly.  The  intercellular  sub¬ 
stance  is  only  contiguous  in  cell-walls  which  have 
undergone  a  certain  chemical  change. 

In-ter-gept',  v.  t.  [Fr.  intercepter ;  Sp.  inter- 
ceptar ;  Ital.  interceptare.]  [Intercept,  a..] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stop,  take,  or  seize  by  the  way  or  on  the 
passage. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  passage  of;  to 
stop. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  communication  with, 
or  progress  toward ;  to  shut  out. 

“  Swarming  o’er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly, 

New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  220. 

*4.  To  take  away,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  stop. 

“  God  will  shortly  intercept  your  brethe.” — Joye:  Expos, 
of  Daniel  x. 

5.  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  interrupt. 

II.  Math. :  To  include  between.  When  a  curve 
cuts  a  straight  line  in  two  points,  the  part  of  the 
straight  line  lying  between  the  two  points  is  said 
to  be  intercepted  between  the  two  points.  And,  in 
general,  that  part  of  a  line  lying  between  any  two 
points  is  said  to  be  intercepted  between  them. 

in  -ter-gept,  *in-ter-cepte,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  inter¬ 
cepts,  pa.  par.  of  intercipio :  inter- — between,  and 
capio— to  take,  to  catch.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Intercepted,  included,  compre¬ 
hended. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  intercepted;  specif., 
in  geometry  that  portion  of  a  line  which  lies  between 
the  two  points  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  other 
two  lines,  by  a  curve,  by  two  planes,  or  by  a  sur¬ 
face. 

In-ter-gept-er,  s.  [Eng.  intercept;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  intercepts ;  one  who  stops  an¬ 
other. 

In-ter-gep-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interceptio,  from  in¬ 
tercepts,  pa.  par.  of  intercipio.  [Intercept,  v.] 
The  act  of  intercepting  or  stopping  in  the  course  ; 
stoppage,  hindrance,  obstruction. 

In-ter-gep  -tive,  a.  [Eng.  intercept ;  -ive.]  Serv¬ 
ing  or  tending  to  intercept  or  stop. 

in-ter-ges-sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  intercessio=&  going  between,  from  intercessus, 
pa.  par.  of  intercedo=to  go  between;  Sp.  interces- 
ion;  Ital.  intercessione.]  The  act  of  interceding; 
mediation ;  interposition  between  parties  at  vari¬ 
ance, with  a  view  to  reconciliation;  prayer  to  one 
party  in  favor  of  another:  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
against  another. 

“  The  hymn  of  intercession  rose.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 


in-ter-ges-sion-al  (sion  as  shon),  a.  [Eng. 

intercession ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  intercession  or  entreaty. 

*in-ter-ges-si6n-ate  (sion  as  shon),  v.t.  [Eng. 
intercession;  -ate.]  To  make  intercession  to;  to 
entreat. 

in-ter-ges'-sor,  *in-ter-ces-sour,  s.  [Fr.  in- 

tercesseur ,  from  Lat.  inter cessorem,  acc.  of  interces¬ 
sor,  from  intercessus,  pa.  par.  of  intercedo= to  go 
between.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  intercedes  or  goes  be¬ 
tween;  one  who  makes  intercession  for  others;  a 
mediator ;  one  who  interposes  between  parties  at 
variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them. 

.  II.  Ecclesiology :  A  bishop  pro  tempore,  admin¬ 
istering  a  diocese  during  a  vacancy. 

in-ter-ges-sbr  -i-<J.l,  a.  [Eng.  intercessor ;  -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  intercession  or  an  intercessor ; 
intercessory. 

in-ter-ges'-sor-y,  a.  [English  intercessor ;  -y.] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  intercession ;  inter¬ 
ceding. 

“The  Lord’s  Prayer  has  an  intercessory  petition  for 
our  enemies.” — Earberry  (1720). 

In-ter-chan  ge,  *en-tre -chaunge,  *en-ter- 
change,  *in-ter-chaunge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entre- 
changer,  from  entre  (Lat.  inter)  —  between,  among, 
and  changer= to  change.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exchange;  to  give  and  take  mutually. 

2.  To  change  mutually ;  to  put  each  in  the  place 
of  the  other. 

3.  To  cause  to  succeed  alternately ;  as,  to  inter¬ 
change  cares  with  pleasures. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  succeed  alternately;  to  change 
mutually. 

“  With  some  interchanging  changes  of  fortune,  they 
begat,  of  a  just  war,  the  best  child  peace.” — Sidney. 

in-ter-ghange,  s.  [Interchange,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  interchanging  or  mutually  chang¬ 
ing the  act  or  process  of  mutually  giving  and 
receiving ;  exchange. 

2.  Alternate  succession,  change,  alternation. 

“  Sweet  interchange 

Of  hill  and  valley.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  113. 

3.  Trade,  commerce. 

In-ter-9hange-3.-bir-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  interchange¬ 
able;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inter¬ 
changeable  ;  interchangeableness. 

In-ter-ghan  ge-a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  interchange ; 
•able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  interchanged ;  admitting  of 
exchange  ;  as,  Two  letters  may  be  interchangeable. 

2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  succession. 

“  The  interchangeable  weather  of  spring  and  autumn.” 
— Dampier;  Voyages  (an.  1668.) 

In-ter-ghan  ge-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  inter¬ 
changeable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interchangeable. 

In-ter-ghan  ge-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  interchange¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  interchangeable  manner;  alter¬ 
nately  ;  by  reciprocation :  so  as 
to  be  interchangeable. 

“The  portions  of  the  elements 
they  will  have  to  be  interchangeably 
transmutable.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  660. 

If  Interchangeably  posed: 

Her.:  Placed  or  lying  across 
each  other,  as  three,  fishes,  three 
swords,  three  arrows,  &c.,  the 
head  of  each  appearing  between 
the  tails,  hilts,  or  butt-ends  of  Interchangeably 
the  others.  Posed. 

*In  -  ter  -  chan  ge  -  ment,  s. 

[Eng.  interchange ;  -ment.]  The  act  of  interchang¬ 
ing  ;  exchange,  mutual  transfer. 

“A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love  .  .  . 

Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  V. 

In-ter-ghap'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
chapter  { q.  v.).]  An  interpolated  or  intercalated 
chapter. 

*In'-ter-ghecked,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
checked  (q.  v.) .]  Alternated,  varied. 

“  Lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Interchecked  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death.”  Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

*In-ter  -gldenge,  s.  [Lat.  intercidens,  pr.  par. 
of  intercido:  inter-=  between,  among,  and  cado= to 
fall.]  The  actor  state  of  falling  or  coming  between  ; 
occurrence,  accident. 

♦In-ter'-gld-gnt,  a.  [Lat.  intercidens,  pr.  par. 
of  intercido.]  Falling  or  coming  between. 


in-ter-cip  -1-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intercipiens,  pr, 
par.  of  intercipio— to  intercept  (q.  v.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Stopping  or  seizing  by  the  way,  or  in 
the  course ;  intercepting. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  intercepts 
or  stops  the  course  or  passage. 

*m-ter-gr-§ion,  s.  [Lat .intercisio,  from  inter - 
cisus,  pa.  par.  of  intercido=to  cut  apart:  inter-— 
between,  among,  and  ccedo— to  cut.]  A  cutting  off ; 
an  interruption. 

In-ter-cla-vIc-U-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  clavicular.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  clavicles,  or  collar  bones. 
There  are  an  interclavicular  notch  and  ligament. 

*m-ter-Clo§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  close, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

*In-ter-cloud',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  cloud 
(q.  v.).]  To  shut  within  clouds  ;  to  cloud. 

In-ter-clffde  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intercludo,  from  inter 
= between,  among,  and  claudo— to  shut.]  To  shut 
out  from  a  place  or  course  by  something  interven¬ 
ing  ;  to  intercept,  to  interrupt,  to  cut  off. 

In-ter-clff-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  interclusio,  from  in- 
terclusus,  pa.  par.  of  intercludo.]  [Interclude.] 
A  shutting  off  or  out ;  interception,  obstruction. 

In-ter-col-le  -gi-ate ,  a.  [Pref.  inter-— between ; 
collegium^ a  convocation  or  college,  and  suff.  -ate.] 
Existing  or  carried  on  between  different  colleges  or 
universities  ;  as,  intercollegiate  games,  &c. 

In-ter-col'-llne,  a.  [Lat.  inter- — between ;  collio 
=a  hill,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.l 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Between  hills. 

2.  Geol.:  Lying  between  the  several  volcanio 
cones  or  eminences  produced  by  recent  or  remote 
eruptions. 

in-ter-co-lo-nlal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
colonial  (q.  v.).]  Existing  or  exercised  between 
colonies. 

“The  Congregationalists  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  have  just  commemorated  their  jubilee  by  a  series  of 
intercolonial  meetings  at  Sydney.” — London  Daily  News. 

In-ter-co-liim'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
columnar  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Between  any  two  structures  columnar  in 
form,  as  the  intercolumnar  fascia. 

In-ter-co-lum-nl-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  intercolum- 
nium,  from  inter-= between,  and  columna=a.  col¬ 
umn,  a  pillar.] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  two  columns.  When 
columns  are  attached  to  the  wall,  this  space  is  not 
under  such  rig¬ 
orous  laws  as 
when  they  are 
quite  insu¬ 
lated;  for,  in 
the  latter  case, 
real  as  well  as 
apparent  solid¬ 
ity  requires 
them  to  be  near 
each  other,  that 
they  may  better 
sustain  the 
entablatures 
they  carry.  The 
different  inter- 
columniati  o  n  s 
are  known  as 
Pycnostyle  (No. 

ILSystyle  (No. 

2),  Diastyle 
(No. 3),  Arseo- 
style  (No.  4),  and  Eustyle  (q.v.).  In  the  Doric, 
however,  the  intercolumniation  is  regulated  by  the 
disposition  of  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze ;  for  the 
triglyphs  ought  always  to  be  placed  over  the  center 
of  a  column,  and  the  metope  should  be  square.  In 
the  Tuscan  interval,  the  architraves  being  of  wood, 
the  space  may  be  considerably  extended.  Columns 
may  be  said  to  be  either  engaged  or  insulated ; 
when  insulated,  they  are  either  placed  very  near  the 
walls  or  at  some  considerable  distance  from  them. 
With  regard  to  engaged  columns,  or  such  as  are 
near  the  walls  of  a  building,  the  intercolumniations 
are  not  limited,  but  depend  on  the  width  of  the 
arches,  windows,  niches{  or  other  objects,  and  the 
decorations  placed  within  them.  But  columns  that 
are  entirely  detached,  and  perform  alone  the  office 
of  supporting  the  entablature,  as  in  peristyles, 

Eorches,  and  galleries,  must  be  near  each  other, 
oth  for  the  sake  of  real  and  apparent  solidity. 

( Weale .) 

*In-ter-Com-bat,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
bat  (q.  v.).]  A  combat,  an  engagement. 

“  [They]  at  the  point  of  intercombat  were.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars ,  i.  62. 

*In-ter-come’,  V.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  come 
(q.v.).]  To  come  between;  to  intervene,  to  inter¬ 
pose,  to  interfere. 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh§.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dgL 
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intercommon 

*In-ter-com'-m6n,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
common  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  have  to  do  with  or  act  in  common  or  com¬ 
munity  with  others ;  to  act,  share,  or  participate 
with  or  among  others. 

2.  To  use  a  common  with  others ;  to  graze  cattle 
on  a  common  pasture ;  to  enjoy  or  possess  the  right 
of  feeding  or  grazing  on  common.  (Eng.) 

In -ter-com-mon,  s.  [Intercommon,  v.]  The 
same  as  Intercommonage  (q.  v.). 

*In-ter-com -mon-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  commonage  (q.  v.).l  A  joint  or 
mutual  right  of  commonage ;  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
manors  or  townships  of  pasturing  their  cattle  on 
the  commons  of  each  other.  Called  also  inter¬ 
common. 

In-ter-com-moned,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  com¬ 
mon,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  things  in  common ; 
acting  in  common;  outlawed  by  a  writ  of  inter- 
commoning  (q.  v.). 

*In-ter-Com’-m6n-er,  s.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng. 
commoner  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  communicant. 

♦In-ter-com  -mon-Ing,  s.  [Pref .  infer- ;  English 
common,  and  suff.  -ing.] 

*1.  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed;  and  a 
writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very  seldom 
used,  called  intercommoning ;  because  it  made  all  that 
harbored  such  persons,  or  did  not  seize  them  when  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt.” — 
Burnet:  Own  Time  (an.  1676). 

2.  The  same  as  Intercommon,  s.,  and  Intekcom¬ 
monage  (q.  v.). 

♦In-ter-com-mune',  v.  i.  Pref.  intr-,  and  Eng. 

commune  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  To  maintain  mutual  intercourse  or 
communication  ;  as,  to  intercommune  with  rebels. 

In-ter-com-mun-lc-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.  communicable  (q.  v.).]  That  may  or  can  be 
mutually  communicated. 

In-ter-com-mun'-I-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  communicate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  maintain  or  hold  mutual  com¬ 
munication  ;  to  communicate  mutually. 

B.  Trans. :  To  communicate  mutually ;  to  inter¬ 
change. 

In-ter-com-mun-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  communication  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  or  reciprocal 
communication. 

In-ter-com  mun  -Ing,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
communing  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Intercommunion 
(q.v.). 

11  Letters  of  inter  communing : 

Scots  Law :  Orders  from  the  Scotch  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  forbidding  all  and  sundry  from  holding  any 
kind  of  intercourse  or  communication  with  the  per¬ 
sons  therein  denounced,  on  pain  of  being  regarded 
as  art  and  part  in  their  crimes,  and  liable  accord¬ 
ingly. 

In-ter-com-mun -ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Prefix 
inter-,  and  Eng.  communion  (q.v.).]  Mutual  com¬ 
munion  ;  intercommunication. 

In-ter-com-mun-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
community  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  mutual  communication  or  community  ;  inter¬ 
communication. 

2.  A  state  living  or  existing  together  in  harmony. 
In-ter-c6m-par-I-§6n,  subst.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  comparison  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  comparison,  as 
between  the  parts  of  one  thing  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  parts  of  another. 

♦In-ter-com-plex  -I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
complexity .]  Entanglement.  (He  Quincey :  Span¬ 
ish  Nun,  §  20. ) 

In-ter-con  -d^-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.,  &c., 
condyle,  and  suff.  - ar .] 

Anat. :  Between  the  condyles  ;  as,  the  intercondy¬ 
lar  fossa,  or  notch  of  the  femur. 

In-ter-con-nect’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
connect  (q.  v.).]  To  conjoin  or  unite  closely  or  inti¬ 
mately. 

In-ter-con-nec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
connection.']  Reciprocal  connection.  (He  Quincey  : 
System  of  the  Heavens.) 

In-ter-con-tl-nen’-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
continental  (q.v.).]  Subsisting  or  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  different  continents;  as,  intercontinental 

traffic. 

In-ter-COS'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
costal.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Between  the  ribs. 

IT  There  are  intercostal  arteries,  veins,  lymphat¬ 
ics,  muscles,  and  nerves. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  intercostal  muscles.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  ones  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  from  one  rib  to  another.  The  internal  in- 
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tercostal  muscles,  placed  deeper  than  the  former, 
are  attached  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages. 

intercostal-neuralgia,  s. 

Path. :  Pain  along  the  course  of  the  intercostal 
nerves,  those  on  the  left  side  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  are  the  most  frequently  affected  ;  common  in 
anaemic  and  chlorotic  females.  It  often  precedes 
herpes  zoster  (shingles),  and  sometimes  follows  it 
in  aged  people. 

In-ter-cos-to-,  pref.  [Latin  inter  —  between ; 
cost(a)= a  rib,  and  o  connective.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

intercosto-humeral,  a. 

Anat. :  Connecting  the  humerus  and  the  ribs. 

If  There  is  an  intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

In -ter-course,  *en-ter-course,  s.  [Fr.  entre- 
cours,  from  Low  Lat.  intercursus=commerce  ;  Lat. 
= interposition,  from  inter = between,  among,  and 
cursus— a  running;  curro= to  run.] 

1.  Connection  or  association  by  reciprocal  actions 
or  dealings  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
countries ;  interchange  of  thought  or  feeling ;  com¬ 
merce  ;  communication ;  association. 

“There  was  ever  intercourse 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead.” 

Wordsworth:  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

2.  An  interview ;  conversation. 

3.  Sexual  connection. 

Tf  The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only  be¬ 
tween  persons  ;  the  communication  and  connection 
between  persons  and  things.  The  communication, 
in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  intercourse ;  namely, 
that  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  one’s 
thoughts  to  another;  the  connection  consists  of  a 
permanent  intercourse.  As  it  respects  things,  com¬ 
munication  is  said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ; 
connection  is  used  for  things  in  the  proper  sense.  A 
communication  is  kept  up  between  two  countries  by 
means  of  regular  or  irregular  conveyances ;  a  con¬ 
nection  subsists  between  two  towns  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  trade  with  each  other,  intermarry,  and 
the  like.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

tln-ter-cross’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  inter-,  and  Eng. 
cross  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  effect  fertilization  by  means  of 
another  strain,  variety,  or  species.  [Intercross.] 

“  The  view  generally  entertained  by  naturalists  is  that 
species  when  intercrossed  have  been  specially  endowed 
with  sterility,  in  order  to  prevent  their  confusion.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  p.  299. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  impregnated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  under  A. 

“  If  there  exist  organic  beings  which  never  intercross.” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  p.  119. 

In'-ter-cross,  s.  [Intercross,  v.] 

Biol. :  A  cross  between  individuals  of  the  same 
variety,  but  what  breeders  call  another  strain.  Its 
effect  is  to  give  great  vigor  and  fertility  to  the 
offspring.  Such  intercrossing  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  others  to  be  incalculably  more  ex¬ 
tensive  in  nature  than  had  been  believed.  Though 
most  plants  are  hermaphrodite,  yet  intercrossing 
with  other  individuals  is  the  rule,  the  agency  of 
insects  being  largely  exerted  to  effect  the  result. 
[Cross-fertilization.] 

“  Occasional  intercrosses  take  place  with  all  animals 
and  with  all  plants.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869), 
p.  119. 

*In-ter-Cur',  v.  i.  [Latin  intercurro=  to  run  or 
come  between :  mfer-=between,  among,  and  curro— 
to  run.]  To  come  between  ;  to  intervene. 

“Infinite  cross  accidents  may  intercur  and  dash  them 
to  pieces.”  —Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*In-ter-cffrled',  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
curled.]  With  curls  mutually  intertwined. 

In-ter-cur'-renge,  s.  [Latin  intercurrens,  pr. 
par.  of  intercurro .]  [Intercur.]  A  passing  be¬ 
tween  ;  an  occurrence ;  intervention. 

“The  least  intercurrence  of  fortune.” — P.  Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  1,086. 

In-ter- cur '-rent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intercurrens,  pr. 
par.  of  intercurro.]  [Intercur.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Running  or  coming  between;  oc¬ 
curring  between ;  intervening. 

II.  Path. :  A  term  used  of  a  malady  generated  or 
arising  during  the  progress  of  another  disease,  and 
running  its  course  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  comes  in  between 
or  intervenes. 

“  Like  a  play  or  interlude,  with  many  dangerous  inter¬ 
currents.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  998. 

*In-ter-cut',  v.  t.  [Prof,  inter-,  and  Eng.  cut,  v.] 
To  intersect.  ( Howell :  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  5.) 

in-ter-cu-ta-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
cutaneous  (q.  v.).]  Existing  between  or  under  the 
skin. 


In-ter-dash’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  dash 
(q.  v.).]  To  dash  at  intervals  ;  to  intersperse. 

“A  prologue  interdash’ d  with  many  a  stroke.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  688. 

*In-ter-deal,  *in-ter-deale,  s.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  deal  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  dealing;  traffic; 
commerce. 

“  The  trading  and  interdeale  with  other  nations  round 
about.” — Spenser:  Ireland. 

*In-ter-deal',  v.  i.  [Intekdeal,  s.]  To  carry  on 
mutual  intercourse  ;  to  intrigue. 

“York  and  his  side  could  not,  while  life  remained, 

Though  thus  dispersed,  but  work  and  interdeal.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vii.  36. 

in-ter-den  -tel,  In-ter-den  -til,  s.  [Pref.  inter-, 

and  Eng.  dentel,  dentil  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mach. :  The  space  between  teeth  or  cogs. 

2.  Arch. :  The  space  between  two  dentils. 

In-ter-de-pend  -en?e,  *In-ter-de-pen  -den-$jf, 

s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  dependence,  dependency 
(q.v.).]  Mutual  dependence. 

“The  old  and  true  Socratic  thesis  of  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  virtue  and  knowledge.” — Matthew  Arnold:  Last 
Essays.  (Pref.,  p.  xxxi.) 

In-ter-de-pend'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  intern,  and  Eng. 
dependent  (q.  v.).]  Mutually  dependent. 

*ln-ter-de-struc'-tlve-ness,  s.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  destructiveness.]  The  act  or  quality  of 
mutual  destructiveness. 

In-ter-dlct',  *en-tre-dit-en,  v.  t.  [Interdict, s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit  or  debar  by 
an  interdict. 

“The  injunction  by  her  brother  laid  .  .  . 

That  interdicted  all  debate.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  Eccles. :  To  lay  under  an  interdict ;  to  visit  with 
the  spiritual  penalties  of  an  interdict  (q.  v.). 

“Adrian  the  Fourth  .  .  .  interdicted  the  city  of 

Rome  because  the  people  had  in  a  tumult  wounded  a  car¬ 
dinal.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  iv. 

IT  In  general  literature,  the  verb,  in  this  sense, 
has  given  place  to  the  expression  “  to  lay  under  an 
interdict,”  but  both  are  still  used  by  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

In  -ter-dlct,  *in-ter-dicte,  s.  [Low  Lat.  inter- 
dictum=a  kind  of  excommunication;  Lat.  inter- 
dictum=a  decree  of  a  judge,  neuter  singular  of 
inter dictus,  pa.  par.  of  interdico=  to  pronounce 
judgment  between  two  parties,  to  decree:  inter-= 
between,  among,  and  dico— to  speak,  to  utter:  Fr. 
interdit.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prohibition ;  a  forbidding ;  a 
prohibitory  decree  or  order. 

“These  are  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  369. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Roman  Civil  Law:  A  decree  of  the  preetor 
pronounced  between  two  litigants  sometimes  en¬ 
joining,  but  more  frequently  prohibiting,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done.  The  interdiction  of  any  one  from 
fire  and  water — i.  e.,  from  obtaining  those  necessa¬ 
ries  at  Rome  was  tantamount  to  banishment  from 
the  city. 

2.  Roman  Eccles.  Law  <£  Hist. :  An  ecclesiastical 
censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred  from  “the 
use  of  certain  sacraments,  from  all  the  divine 
offices,  and  from  Christian  burial.”  It  is  a  com¬ 
mingling  and  development  of  the  New  Testament 
excommunication  with  the  interdict  of  the  Roman 
preetor  [1].  It  could  be  directed  against  promi¬ 
nent  individuals,  kings,  for  instance,  or  against 
localities,  as  small  as  a  parish  or  as  large  as 
an  empire.  Interdicts  seem  to  have  commenced 
with  bishops  in  the  ninth  century  ;  Hinckmar, 
bishop  of  Laon  in  France,  having  laid  a  parish  of 
his  diocese  under  an  interdict  in  the  year  870. 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  launched  an  interdict 
against  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  humiliating  submission  of  the  latter  at 
Canossa.  After  the  murder  of  Thomas  A  Becket  on 
Dec.  27, 1170,  Pope  Alexander  suspended  divine  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  cathedral  for  a  year,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  interdict.  On  March  23,  1208,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  placed  England  under  an  interdict, 
which  was  not  removed  until  Dec.  6,  1213.  On 
Dec.  17, 1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  published  a  bull  excom¬ 
municating  and  deposing  Henry  VIII.,  and  placing 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Various  other 
interdicts  were  sent  forth.  The  Canon  Law  gradu¬ 
ally  introduced  mitigations  in  the  severity  of 
interdicts.  Baptisms  and  confirmations  might  be 
administered  to  persons  in  danger  of  death ;  pen¬ 
ance  was  open  to  all  but  those  who  had  caused  the 
issue  of  the  interdict ;  marriage  was  permitted,  but 
without  solemnities  ;  faithful  ecclesiastics  might  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  in  silence;  priests 
might  be  ordained  if  there  were  not  enough  pre¬ 
viously  ;  there  might  be  Low  Mass  every  week,  and 
High  Mass  at  the  five  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


interdiction 
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interfluous 


Easter,  Whitsunday,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
Assumption.  In  April,  1606,  Pope  Paul  A.  placed 
the  republic  of  Venice  under  an  interdict,  which 
was  met  by  determined  and  effectual  resistance 
from  the  government,  and  soon  afterward  interdicts 
fell  into  disuse. 

In-ter-dlc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interdiction  from  inter- 
dictus,  pa.  par.  of  interdico;  Fr.  interdiction.']  The 
act  of  interdicting,  forbidding,  or  prohibiting;  a 
prohibition ;  a  prohibitory  decree. 

“  Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  334. 

*ln-ter-dlc’-tlve,  a.  [English  interdict;  -ive.j 
Having  power  to  interdict,  forbid,  or  prohibit. 

“By  that  interdictive  sentence.” — Milton:  Animad.  on 
Remans.  Defense. 

In-ter-dlC'-tor-y,  a.  [English  interdict;  - ory .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  inter¬ 
dict  ;  serving  to  interdict. 

In-ter-dlg-I-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
digital.]  Between  the  fingers. 

*In-ter-dig'-I-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inter  =  be¬ 
tween,  among,  and  digitus=a  finger.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  insert  between  the  fingers;  to  in¬ 
terweave. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  interwoven ;  to  commingle  ;  to 
run  into  each  other  like  the  fingers,  when  those  of 
one  hand  are  inserted  between  those  of  the  other. 

In-ter  dlg-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

digitation.  j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  inserting  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  between  those  of  the  other. 

2.  Fig. :  Entanglement. 

II.  Anat. :  The  space  between  fingers  or  finger¬ 
like  processes. 

In-ter-duge,  s.  [Lat.  infer=between,  among, 
and  duco—  to  lead.] 

Carp.:  An  intertie  (q.  v.). 

In  ter-e-qul-noc-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  equinoctial  (q.  v.).]  Coming  between  the 
equinoxes. 

*In-ter-ess',  v.  t.  [Fr.  intfresser :  Ital.  interes- 
sare ;  Sp.  interessar.]  [Interest,  v.] 

1.  To  interest,  to  concern,  to  affect. 

“  Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authoritie 
.Are  interess’d  therein.” 

Ben  Jonson  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  make  interested. 

“Have  interess’d,  in  either’s  cause,  the  most  of  the 
Italian  Princes.” — Massinger .  Duke  of  Milan,  v.  1. 

*In'-ter-ess,  s.  [Interess,  v.]  Interest,  right, 
or  title. 

“  May  challenge  aught  in  Heaven’s  interesse.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  33. 

In-ter-est',  v.t.&i.  [Formed,  by  partial  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  noun,  from  the  pa.  par.  interess' d  of 
the  verb  to  interess  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  the  attention  of ;  to  awaken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  ;  to  concern ;  to  excite  emotion  or  passion, 
generally  in  favor  of  something,  but  sometimes  in 
opposition  ;  to  affect,  to  move.  It  is  followed  by  in 
before  that  which  arouses  interest,  and  for  before 
the  person.  ...  .  ... 

*2.  To  be  concerned  with  or  interested  in  ;  to  con¬ 
cern  ;  to  be  mixed  up  with. 

3.  To  give  an  interest  or  share  in ;  to  cause  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in.  ,  ,  , 

4.  (Reflex.)  To  concern,  excite,  or  exert  on  behalf 
of  another. 

“This  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in  mar¬ 
riages.” — Addison:  On  Medals. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  interesting ;  to  arouse  interest 
or  concern. 

In'-ter-est,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  intirSt),  from  Latin 
inter est=\t  is  profitable,  it  concerns ;  third  pers. 
sing.,  pr.  t.,  indie,  of  intersum=to  be  between,  to 
concern  :  inter=  between,  among,  and  sum— to  be; 
O.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  interesse ;  Sp.  interes.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleasant  or 
painful ;  concern,  sympathy,  feeling. 

“  So  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Advantage,  good,  profit,  concern,  utility. 

3.  Influence  with  or  over  others;  as,  to  have  in¬ 
terest  with  the  Government. 

4.  Share,  portion ;  participation  in  value ;  as,  lie 
has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  business. 

5.  Claim,  right,  title. 

“He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state  than  thou.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  A  selfish  regard  for  private  profit  or  advantage. 


7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

8.  Any  surplus  of  advantage ;  an  addition. 

“  You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

9.  A  collective  name  for  those  carrying  on  or  in¬ 
terested  in  any  particular  business,  measure,  or  the 
like. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.:  An  allowance  made  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  money.  The  money,  on  which  interest  is 
to  be  paid,  is  called  the  principal.  The  money  paid 
is  called  the  interest.  The  principal  and  interest, 
taken  together, are  called  the  amount.  The  ratio  of 
the  principal  to  the  interest,  per  annum,  is  the 
rate  or  rate  per  cent.  Interest  is  either  simple  or 
compound.  Simple  interest  is  the  interest  upon 
the  principal,  during  the  time  of  the  loan.  Com- 


interfemoral-membrane,  s.  The  membrane 
connecting  the  posterior  limbs  of  a  bat. 

In-ter-f  er-ant,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Lat. /erio= 
to  striked 

Law :  One  of  the  contestants  in  interference  be¬ 
fore  the  Patent  office. 

in-ter-f ’e’re',  *en-tyr-fer-yn,  *en-te-feir,  *in- 
ter-feere,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  entreferir= to  exebangf 
blows:  entre= between,  and/ert'r=to  strike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  intermeddle,  to  interpose,  to  intervene ;  to 
enter  into  or  take  a  part  in  anything. 

“With  which  the  English  Parliament  could  not  inters 
fere.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  in  or  with. 

2.  To  come  into  collision  ;  to  clash ;  to  be  in  op 


r  „  ‘  i  cii  uiuiu  vy  t  i/rio  luaiit  vuru  —•  •  x  vuxxio  x n  urr  ooixx ox  vxxx  y  vxaoxi  j  tax 

pound  interest  is  the  interest,  not  only  upon  the  position  ;  as,  Claims  or  interests  interfere, 
principal,  but  upon  the  interest  also,  as  it  falls  due. 

IT.  The  amount  of  interest  legally  obtainable 
varies  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
states.  New  York  has  no  limit  on  call  loans  of 
$5,000  and  up,  and  no  claim  for  usury  can  lie  there 
on  such  loans.  Out  of  the  forty-nine  states  and  ter¬ 
ritories  there  are  thirty-eight  which  have  a  legal 
limit  of  interest,  the  remaining  eleven  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  charge  any  sum  obtainable  by  contract. 

TIME  AT  WHICH  MONEY  DOUBLES  AT  INTEREST. 


Rate  per  cent. 

Simple  Interest.  Compound  Interest. 

10  . 

years 

7  years  100  days. 

9  . 

40  days 

8 

(4 

16  “ 

8  . 

...12%“ 

9 

(4 

2  “ 

7  . 

104  days 

10 

44 

89  “ 

6  . 

...16 

(4 

8  months 

11 

44 

327  “ 

5  . 

44 

14 

44 

75  “ 

4% . 

...22 

81  days 

15 

44 

273  “ 

4  . 

44 

17 

44 

246  “ 

334 . 

44 

208  days 

20 

44 

54  “ 

3  . 

...33 

44 

4  months 

23 

44 

164  “ 

234 . 

...40 

44 

28 

44 

26  " 

2  . 

44 

35 

44 

1  “ 

IT  Short  Method  for  Calculating  Interest :  Multiply 
the  principal  by  as  many  hundredths  as  there  are 
days,  and 


For  4  per  cent,  divide  by  90 
“  5  “  “  72 

“  6  “  “  60 

“  7  “  “  62 


For  8  per  cent,  divide  by  45 
“  9  “  “  40 

“  10  “  “  36 

“  12  “  “  80 


Example.— Interest  on  $50  for  30  days  at  4  per 
cent.:  $50X.30=$15.00,  which  divided  by  90=16% 
cents — the  required  result. 

1[  The  exaction  of  interest  was  prohibited  in 
England  in  1197,  and  again  in  1436.  It  was  legal¬ 
ized,  the  rate  being  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  in  1545, 
prohibited  in  1552,  restored  in  1570,  and  reduced  to 
3  per  cent,  in  1713.  A  law  passed  on  August  10, 1854, 
removed  all  restrictions  on  its  amount. 

2.  Law:  Chattel  real,  as  a  lease  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  or  a  future  estate ;  also  any  estate, 
right,  or  title  in  realty. 

In'-terest-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a,  [Interest,  r.] 

A.  .4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Affected,  moved;  having  the  feelings  or  pas¬ 
sions  moved  or  excited. 

2.  Having  an  interest,  concern,  or  share  in ;  con¬ 
cerned.  .... 

3.  Biased  or  liable  to  be  biased  or  prejudiced 
through  personal  interest;  not  impartial. 

4.  Done  through  or  for  personal  interest  or  for 
personal  motives ;  not  disinterested. 

“  The  interested  leniency  which  he  had  shown  to  rich 
delinquents.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  Too  regardful  of  private  profit  or  advantage; 
selfish. 

ln-ter-est-ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  interested;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interested. 

2.  A  regard  for  one’s  own  private  views  or  profit. 

In'-ter-est-Ing,  a.  [E ng.  interest;  -ing.]  Arous¬ 
ing  or  exciting  interest engaging  the  attention  or 
curiosity ;  exciting  or  liable  to  excite  the  feelings 
or  passions. 

“That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues. 
Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  394. 

Inter  est  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  interesting;  -ly.] 
In  an  interesting  manner ;  so  as  to  interest. 

in  -ter-est  lng  ness,  s.  [Eng. interesting ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  interesting. 

In-ter-f  a -ci-al  (ci  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 

EGeom.C;  included  between  two  plane  faces.  An 
interfacial  angle  of  a  polyhedron  is  a  diedral  angle 
included  between  two  faces  of  the  polyhedron.  All 
interfacial  angles  of  a  regular  polyhedron  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

In-ter-fem'-or-gl,  a.  [Prefix  inter-,  and  Eng. 
^Anatdt  Zodl. :  Between  the  thighs. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr. :  (See  extract.) 

“A  horse  is  said  to  interfere  when  the  side  of  one  ci  hie 
shoes  strikes  against  and  hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks;  or  the 
hitting  one  leg  against  another,  and  striking  off  ths 
skin.” — Farrier’s  Dictionary. 

2.  Phys.  (of  two  things) :  To  exert  a  mutual  notion 
so  as  to  increase,  diminish,  or  destroy  each  other’, 
action.  (Used  of  rays  of  light,  heat,  sound,  &c.) 

In-ter-fer'-gnge,  s.  [En g.interfer(e);  -ence.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  interfering  or  intermed¬ 
dling  ;  interposition,  intervention,  especially  in 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  concern,  and  which 
had  better  be  left  alone. 

“This  circumstance  .  .  .  becomes  an  additional 
motive  for  our  interference.” — Burke:  On  Mr.  Fox’s  East 
India  Bill. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in  opposi¬ 
tion. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Farr.:  The  act  of  interfering  or  striking  the 
hoof,  or  shoe  of  one  hoof,  against  the  fetlock  of  the 
opposite  leg,  so  as  to  break  the  skin  or  injure  the 
flesh. 

2.  Phys.:  The  mutual  action,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  of  two  streams  of  light  or  air,  vibrations 
of  sound,  undulations  of  waves,  &c.,  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  so  as  to  affect  each  other.  (Used  especially  oft 
light.)  [H.] 

IT  Interference  of  light. : 

Optics:  The  mutual  action  which  two  luminous 
rays  exert  upon  each  other  when  the  undulations 
meet  in  different  phases.  If  two  very  small  holes 
are  made  near  each  other  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark 
room,  two  divergent  luminous  cones  will  result.  If 
caught  upon  a  white  screen  fringes  will  appear 
where  they  overlap.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if 
the  light  from  a  luminous  point  of  any  kind  be 
received  upon  two  slightly  inclined  mirrors,  or  two 
prisms,  so  as  to  cause  the  rays  to  encroach  upon 
each  other.  It  is  due  to  all  the  series  of  waves  rein¬ 
forcing  each  other  wherever  theycoincide  in  phase, 
and  extinquishing  each  other  where  the  phases  are 
contrary.  The  same  effects  are  produced  more 
gorgeously  by  polarized  light  (q.  v.),  and  by  the 
interference  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  reflected  from 
the  two  surfaces  of  a  thin  film,  as  of  a  soap-bubble. 

In-ter-f  er'-er,  s.  [Eng.  interfer(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  interferes. 

In-ter-f  er -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Interfere.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  inclined  to  intermeddling 
in  matters  with  which  one  has  no  concern ;  offi¬ 
cious. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  intermeddling ;  interposition;  inter¬ 
ference. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in  opposi¬ 
tion. 

“With  different  coherencies  and  interferings.” — Boyle? 
Works,  iv.  606. 

II.  Farr.  &  Phys.:  [Interference,  II.] 

In-ter-f  er’-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  interfering ;  -ly.] 
In  an  interfering  manner ;  by  interference. 

*In-ter-flow',  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.  v.).]  To  flow  in. 

“What  way  the  current  cold 

Of  Northern  Ocean  with  strong  tides  doth  interflow  and 
swell.”  P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  12. 

In-ter'-flfi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  interfluens,  pr.  par.  of 
interfluo  =  to  flow  between  or  among :  inter-  =  be¬ 
tween,  among,  and/hto=to  flow.]  Flowing  or  float¬ 
ing  between  or  among. 

“  Upon  the  agitation  of  some  interfluent  subtile  matter.'- 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  503. 

In-ter -flfi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  interfluus,  from  inter - 
fluo= to  flow  between  or  among.]  Interfluent. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
=cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus, 
-sion  —  shun; 


ghin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dgL 


interfolded 


2352 


interlay 


Interfretted, 


Tn-ter-fold'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  folded 
(q.  v.).]  Folded  or  clasped  together,  intertwined. 
“Kneels  down  before  the  Eternal’s  throne;  and,  with 
hands  interfolded.” 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

In-ter-fo-li-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng./oiiaceows  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Situated  between  opposite  leaves.  Used  of 
flowers  on  peduncles  or  of  stipules. 

*in-ter-f  o-li-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  folium— a  leaf.]  To  interleave. 

“I  will  take  care  to  send  you  ye  interfoliated  copy.” — 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Aug.  17,  1696. 

In-ter-fret  -ted,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  f  ret¬ 
ted  (q.  v.).] 

Her. :  Interlaced.  (A  term  ap-  -T— 
plied  to  any  bearings  linked  to-  ^ 

g ether,  one  within  the  other,  as 
eys  interlaced  in  the  bows,  or 
one  linked  into  the  other.) 

*in-ter-fric'-tion,  s.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng  .friction  (q.  v.).] 

A  rubbing  together ;  mutual 
friction.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“Kindling  a  fire  by  interfriction 
of  dry  sticks.” — De  Quincey:  Span¬ 
ish  Nun,  §  16. 

In-ter-ful’-gent,  a.  [Lat.  interfulgens,  pr.  par. 
of  inter fulgeo— to  shine  Detween :  inter-— between, 
among,  andfulgeo=to  shine.]  Shining  between, 

In-ter-fu§e’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  infer-— between,  among, 
and/wsMS=poured.] 

1.  To  pour,  scatter,  or  spread  between  or  among. 

“A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused .” 

Wordsworth:  Tintem  Abbey. 

*2.  To  mix  up  together ;  to  commix,  to  associate. 

In-ter-fu'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
fusion  (q. v.).J  The  act  of  pouring  or  spreading 
together ;  close  mingling  or  fusion. 

In-ter-gan-gli-on'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  inter -  and  Eng. 
ganglionic .] 

Zo6l. Between  the  ganglions.  Used  of  nervous 
chords  in  the  intervals  of  the  ganglions,  which 
they  connect.  {Owen.) 

*In-ter-g3-tor-y,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  corruption  or 
contraction  for  interrogatory  (q.  v.). 

“Charge  us  thereupon  inter gatories.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*in-ter-gern  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
</ern=grin.]  To  exchange  grins  or  snarls. 

“  The  eager  dogs  ...  sit  grimly  inter geming.” 

Sylvester:  Decay,  i.  938. 

In-ter-gla-§I-3l  (or  §1  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  infer-, 
and  Eng.  glacial  (q.  v.).] 

Geol. :  Occurring  between  two  periods  of  glacial 
action. 

interglacial-period,  s. 

Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Professor  Heer  to  a 
warm  interval  intercalated  between  two  periods  of 
glacial  action.  [Glacial-period.] 

In-ter-hse'-mal,  in-ter-he’-mgl,  a.  [Prefix 

inter-,  and  Eng.  hcemal,  hemal.) 

Ichthy. :  Situated  between  the  haemal  processes 
or  spines.  Used  specially  of  the  interheemal  bones 
which  pass  up  from  the  spaces  between  the  heemal 
spines. 

In'-ter-Im,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.=in  the  mean  time.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mean  time ;  the  intervening 
time  or  period. 

“It  will  be  short;  the  interim  is  mine; 

And  a  man’s  life’s  no  more  than  to  say,  one.” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Hist. :  Y  arious  temporary  arrangements  during 
the  Reformation  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  published  by  theDietof  Ratisbon,  July  29, 1541, 
was  to  be  in  force  till  a  General  Council  met.  The 
Augsburg  Interim,  which  was  sent  first  by  Charles 
V.,  and  was  read  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  May 
15, 1548,  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  an  object  in  which  it  failed.  That 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Saxon  Elector 
Maurice,  Dec.  22,  1548,  was  called  the  Leipsic  In¬ 
terim.  In  it  Melancthon  and  various  other  Protest¬ 
ant  theologians  treated  of  “things  indifferent” 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Interim  of  Charles  Y. 
might  be  accepted.  [Adiaphoristic.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  in¬ 
tended  for  an  intervening  period  of  time;  tem¬ 
porary  ;  intended  to  last  only  till  a  certain  fixed 
time  or  date. 

“The  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


*in'-ter-im-ist,  s.  [Eng.  interim ;  -ist.) 

Eccles.  Hist. :  One  who  accepted  or  supported  the 
Interim.  [Interim,  A.  2.] 

Un-ter-lm-Ist'-ic,  ct.  [English  interim;  - istic. ] 
Pertaining  to,  or  existing  during  an  interim. 

in-ter-i-or,  *in-ter-i-our,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  comp, 
of  'mferus=within.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Within;  internal;  being  within  any  limits, 
inclosure,  or  substance ;  the  opposite  to  exterior 
(q.  v.). 

“He,  that  attends  to  his  interior  self.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  373. 

2.  Inland ;  remote  or  distant  from  the  coast,  fron¬ 
tier,  or  limits ;  as,  the  interior  parts  of  a  country. 

II.  Geom. :  Lying  within.  An  interior  angle  of  a 
polygon  is  an  angle  included  between  two  adjacent 
sides  and  lying  within  the  polygon.  [Interior- 
angles.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  internal  part  of  anything;  the  inside;  as, 
the  interior  of  a  house. 

2.  The  inland  parts  of  a  country  or  kingdom. 

“Her  frontier  was  terrible,  her  interiour  feeble.” — 

Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let.  2. 

3.  That  department  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  having  charge  of  pensions,  patents, 
public  lands,  Indians,  railroads,  education,  &c. ; 
the  Interior  Department;  as,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

4.  A  painting  or  theatrical  scene  representing  the 
interior  of  a  building. 

“It  is  a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  mother  seated.” — 
London  Athenaeum. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  interior  and  inside, 
see  Inside. 

interior-angles,  s.pl. 

Geom.:  The  angles  formed  within  any  figure  by 
two  adjacent  sides. 

A 


L 
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Thus,  in  the  triangle,  abc,  the  angles  Abc,bca,  and 
CAB  are  interior  angles,  as  distinguished  from  abd 
and  A  C  E,  which  are  exterior  angles.  Similarly,  in 
the  second  figure  the  angles  cbe,dbe,peb,  and 
G  E  b  are  interior  angles,  and  the  angles  abc,abd, 
f  e  h,  and  G  E  H  exterior  angles.  The  angles  c  b  e 
and  b  E  F  are  interior  adjacent  angles  with  respect 
to  D  b  E  and  BEG,  and  the  angles  cbe  and  beg 
are  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

interior-planets,  s.  pi. 

Astron.:  The  same  as  Inferior-planets  (q.v.). 

interior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  on  an  interior  or 
hollow  surface,  as  of  a  nut,  burr,  or  tap-hole ;  a 
hollow  or  socket  screw. 

interior-slope,  s. 

Fort.:  The  slope  of  the  embankment  from  the 
crest  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  place.  [Abat- 
TIS.] 

*in-ter-i-or'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  interior;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  interior. 

in-ter'-i-or-ly,  *in-ter-i-our-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
interior;  - ly .]  On  or  in  the  interior  ;  internally. 
in-ter-ja'-§en-§y,  s.  [Eng.  interjacent) ;  - cy .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interjacent ;  the 
act  or  state  of  lying  between  or  among. 

“England  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  inter- 
jacency  of  the  Tweed.” — Hale:  Origtn  of  Mankind. 

2.  That  which  lies  between. 

In-ter-ja'-§§nt,  a.  [Lat. interjacens,  pr.  par. of 

interjaceo= to  lie  between  ;  inter— between,  among, 
andJaceo=to  lie.]  Lying  between  or  among  ;  inter¬ 
vening. 

*in-ter-jac'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inter = between, 
and  jaculor=to  throw,  to  cast.]  To  utter  as  an 
interjectional  expression. 

*In-ter-jan-gle,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
jangle  (q.v.).]  To  make  a  dissonant,  discordant 
voice,  one  with  another ;  to  talk  or  chatter  noisily. 

in-ter-ject’,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inter jectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inter jicio  =  to  throw  between ;  inter  =  between, 
among,  and jacio— to  throw;  Fr.  interjecter .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  or  cast  between  or  among 
other  things ;  to  insert. 

.  B.  Intrans.:  To  come  between;  to  intervene;  to 
interpose. 


in-ter-jec  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  interject 
tionem,  accus.  of  interjections,  throwing  between, 
an  interjection,  from  interjectus,  pa.  par.  of  inter- 
jicio.)  [Interject.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  throwing  in  or  between; 
insertion,  interposition. 

2.  Gram. :  A  word  thrown  in  parenthetically  in 
speaking  or  writing  between  words  used  in  con¬ 
struction  to  express  some  emotion  or  passion,  as 
exclamations  of  joy,  sorrow,  pain,  astonishment, 
&c. 

“I  forbear  not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjections  of 
fretting,  as  pugh!  pish!  and  the  like.” — Tatler,  No.  111. 

ln-ter-jec'-tion-gd,  a.  [Eng.  interjection ;  -al.) 

1.  Thrown  in  parenthetically  between  other  words 
or  phrases ;  as,  an  interjectional  observation. 

“The  interjectional  employment  of  common  words  or 
incomplete  phrases.” — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  ch.  x. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  characcer  of  an  interjection.  , 

3.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  interjections' 
or  involuntary  exclamations. 

in  ter-jec’-tion-al-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  interjection¬ 
al;  -ly.)  In  manner  of  an  interjection  ;  as  an  inter¬ 
jection. 

in-ter-jec-tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  interjection ; 
•ary.)  The  same  as  Interjectional  (q.  v.). 

*in-ter-ject-U-ral,  a.  [From  a  Active  English 
interjectur{e) ;  -al.)  The  same  as  Interjectional 
(q.v.). 

in-ter-jdin',  *in-ter-joyne,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  join  (q.  v.).]  To  join  mutually;  to  unite, 
to  marry. 

“  So  fellest  foes  .  .  .  shall  grow  dear  friends, 

And  interjoin  their  issues.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

ln’-ter-jdist,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  Joist 
(q.v.).]  . 

Arch  :  The  space  or  interval  between  two  joists, 

in-ter-junc  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
junction  { q.v.).]  The  act  of  interjoining;  mutual 
junction. 

in-ter-knit’  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  knit  (q.  v.).]  To  knit  together. 

ln-ter-knowl'-edge  (fc  silent),  s.  [Pref.  inter-., 
and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  knowledge. 

in-ter-la§e',  *en-ter-lace,  v.  t.  &  i.  [OldFr, 

entrelasser,  from  eatre=between,  and  lasser,  lacer= 
to  lace.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  intermix ;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing  within 
another ;  to  interweave. 

2.  To  pass  in  and  out  between. 

“Severed  into  strips 
That  interlaced  each  other.”  \ 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  4L 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  interwoven  or  intermixed;  to 
intersect. 

“  Their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing .” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

IT  Interlacing  arches: 

Arch. :  Circular  arches  which  intersect  each 
other.  They  are  frequently  found  in  Norman  arcades 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

In-ter-la§ed  ,  a.  [Interlace.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Interfketted  (q.v.). 

in-ter-la§e  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  interlace;  - ment .J 
The  state  of  being  interlaced  ;  intermixture  ;  inser¬ 
tion  between. 

in-ter-laid,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Interlay,  v.] 

In-ter-lam'-in-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  inter-—  between 
among,  and  lamina  =  a  plate.]  Placed  between 
laminae  or  plates ;  inclosed  in  laminae. 

in-ter-lam'-I-na-tion,  s.  [Prefix  inter-,  and 
Eng.  lamination  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  being  inter- 
laminated. 

ln-ter-lapse',  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lapse,  s, 
(q.v.)]  The  lapse  of  time  between  two  events;  an 
interval. 

lH-ter-lard',  v.  t.  [Fr.  entrelarder.) 

*1.  Lit.:  To  mix  fat  meat  with  lean ;  to  diversify 
lean  with  fat. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  intermix;  to  interpose:  to  insert  between, 

2.  To  mix  ;  to  diversify  by  mixture. 

*in  ter-lard-ment,  s.  [Eng.  interlard  ;  -ment.  t 
Intermixture. 

,  in  ter  -lay  ’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  lay 
(q.  v.).J  To  lay  or  place  between  or  among. 

“This  chain  of  nature  might  be  interlaid 
Between  the  father  and  his  high  intents. 

To  hold  him  back.’* 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  70. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ”  we,  wet,  here,  camek  her,  there;  pine,  pit]  sire,  sir,  marine; 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  --  kw. 


interleaf 
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intermaxillary 


*n  "ter-leaf,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  leaf 
(q.v.).J  A  leaf  inserted  between  or  among  other 
leaves  ■  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  a  book. 

In-ter-leave',  v. t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  leaf 
(pi.  leaves).]  To  insert  a  leaf  or  leaves  between 
others  in  a  book. 

In-ter-ll-bel,  V.  t.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  libel  (q.  v.).] 
To  libel  mutually  or  reciprocally. 

in-ter-lig'-nl-um,  s.  [Lat.  inf er=  between,  and 
lignum = wood .  ] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  the  ends  of  the  tie- 
beams. 

In-ter-line',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entreligner,  from  Low 
hat.  inter  lineo ;  from  Lat.  infer = be  tween,  among, 
and  Zinea=a  line;  Fr.  interligner;  SpA&  Port,  in¬ 
terlinear;  Ital.  interlineare.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines. 

“When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  an. 
other,  he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

2.  To  write  or  print  between  the  lines  of,  as  for 
purposes  of  correction  or  addition. 

“The  minute  they  had  signed  was  in  some  places 
dashed  and  interlined." — Burnet:  Hist,  of  Ref.  (an.  1530.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write  words  between  the  lines  of 
others  already  written. 

“I  write,  indite,  I  point,  I  rase,  I  quote, 

I  interline,  X  blot,  correct,  I  note.” 

Drayton:  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

In-ter-lln'-e-jjLl,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lineal 
(q.  v.).]  Between  lines  ;  interlinear. 

In-ter-lin  -e-g,r,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  interlinealis  ; 
from  Lat.  inter-= between,  among,  and  linea— a 
line;  Fr.  inter  lin£aire.j 

A.  Asadj.:  Written  or  printed  between  lines  al¬ 
ready  written  or  printed. 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  or  more  words  written  or 
printed  between  lines  already  written  or  printed. 

“Scoring  the  margent  with  his  blazing  stars. 

And  hundreth  crooked  interlinears.” 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  1. 

IT  Interlinear  System:  The  same  as  Hamiltonian 
System  (q.  v.). 

In-ter-lln'-e-ar-i-lf,  In-ter-lin'-e-ar-lf ,  adv. 
[Eng.  interlineary }  interlinear ;  -ly.]  In  an  inter¬ 
linear  manner ;  by  interlineation. 

*ln-ter-lln’-e-ar-f,  adj.  &  subst .  [Eng.  interlin¬ 
ear;  -2/.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Interlinear  (q.  v.)« 

B.  As  subst. :  A  book  having  interlineations. 

In-ter-lln-e-a’-tion,  s.  [Fr.  interlineation^ 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  interlining  or  inserting  words  be¬ 
tween  others  already  written  or  printed. 

2.  That  which  is  interlined;  one  or  more  words 
inserted  between  the  lines  of  others  already  written 
or  printed. 

“There  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more 
deformed  with  interlineations." — Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

B.  Law:  An  alteration  of  a  written  instrument, 
and  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  words  after  it  has 
been  engrossed. 

In-ter-lIn  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  interlin{e)  ;-ing.]  An 
interlineation. 

“  At  the  end,  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do  not 
only  attest  it  with  their  hands  and  marks,  but  reckon  up 
the  number  of  the  laws,  with  the  interlinings  that  are  in 
every  page.”— *Burnet:  Hist.  Reform  (an.  1529.) 

in  ter-llnk',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  link 
(q.  v.).]  To  link  together ;  to  connect  together  by 
uniting  links  ;  to  join  closely  together. 

“These  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked,  which 
contain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contained.” — Dryden: 
Art  of  Painting ,  §  71. 

In’-ter-llnk,  s.  [Interlink,  v.J  An  intermedi¬ 
ate  link  or  connection ;  an  intermediate  step  in  a 
process  of  reasoning. 

In-ter-lob-q-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
lobular .]  Situated  between  lobes. 

interlobular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol.:  One  of  two  forms  of  emphysema,  the 
other  being  of  the  vesicular  type.  In  both  there  is 
dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  blending 
of  them  into  one  large  cystic  cavity  with  efface- 
ment  of  their  blood-vessels  and  anaemia  of  the  lung, 
causing  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
anasarca,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  in¬ 
terlobular-emphysema  air  infiltrates  the  meshes  of 
the  lung  connective-tissue. 

In-ter-lo-ca  '-tion ,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
location  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  placing  between;  in¬ 
terposition. 


Jn-ter-lock',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.  v.).j  To  unite,  communicate  with,  or  act  in 
association  with  each  other. 

“  My  lady,  with  her  fingers  interlocked .” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  199. 

In-ter  lock  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Interlock,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par .:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Railway  Eng. :  The  term  given  to  a  principle  or 
system,  applied  by  means  of  mechanism  called 
locking-gear,  to  levers  used  for  working  the  signals 
and  switches  of  railways,  whereby  the  levers  are 
prevented  from  being  worked  otherwise  than  in 
consecutive  and  prearranged  order  consistent  with 
safety.  By  the  adoption  of  this  system,  no  signal¬ 
man,  through  inadvertence  or  carelessness,  can  give 
conflicting  or  dangerous  signals. 

interlocking-signals,  s.  pi.  [Interlocking.] 
interlocking-switches,  s.  pi.  [Interlocking.] 

,  In-ter-15-cu'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interlocu- 
tionem,  accus.  of  interlocutio=  a  speaking  between: 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  locutio=a  speaking 
[Locution];  Sp.  interlocucion ;  Ital.  interlocuzione.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

^.Interchange  of  speech;  dialogue,  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech  of 
interlocution,  shows  slowness.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Dis¬ 
course. 


2.  Alternate,  or  antiphonal  speech  or  singing. 

“It  is  done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  return 
of  sentences  from  side  to  side.” — Hooker:  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  37. 

3.  Intermediate  discussion  or  argument. 

II.  Law:  An  intermediate  or  decree  before  final 
decision ;  an  interlocutory  decree  or  decision. 

“These  things  are  called  accidental,  because  some  new 
incident  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them,  on  which 
the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

In-ter-loc  -u-tor,  s.  .[Latin  inf er-= between, 
among,  and  locutor= a  speaker;  locutus,  pa.  par.  of 
loquor=  to  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue 
or  conversation. 

“  Nor  need  I  make  the  interlocutors  speak  otherwise 
than  freely  in  a  dialogue.” — Boyle :  Works,  i.  462. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  decree  or  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  course  of  a  suit,  but  which  does  not  finally 
decide  the  cause ;  an  interlocutory  decree. 

in-ter-loc '-q-tor-y ,  *in-ter-loc-u-tor-ie,  a.  & 

s.  [Eng.  interlocutor  ;  -y ;  Fr.  interlocutoire ;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  interlocutorio ,J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  dialogue ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  dialogue  or  conversation. 

“  The  recitative  consequently  is  of  two  kinds,  narrative 
and  interlocutory — Jago:  Adam ;  An  Oratorio, 

2.  Law:  Intermediate;  not  final  or  definitive; 
applied  to  an  order,  decree,  or  judgment  given  in 
the  course  of  a  suit,  or  on  some  intermediate  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  final  decision. 


“It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  judgment  here  given  is 
not  final,  but  merely  interlocutory;  for  there  are  after¬ 
ward  further  proceedings  to  be  had,  when  the  defendant 
hath  put  in  a  better  answer.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  24. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  digression  or  discussion  inter¬ 
polated  into  a  discourse. 

In-ter-loc'-q-trlge,  In-ter-loc’-q-trlx,  subst. 
[Formed  from  interlocutor,  on  analogy  of  such 
words  as  administratrix,  &c.]  A  female  interlocu¬ 
tor. 

“To  serve  her  as  audience  and  interlocutrice.” —  C. 
Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xiv. 

In-ter-lope',  v.  i.  [Interloper.]  To  ran  between 
parties  and  intercept  the  advantage  that  one  would 
gain  from  the  other ;  to  traffic  without  a  proper 
license ;  to  forestall  others,  to  intermeddle ;  to  in¬ 
terfere  officiously  in  matters  with  which  one  has  no 
concern. 

“But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name, 

Called  her  an  interloping  dame.” 

Cotton:  Life,  Vision  8. 


In'-ter-lop-er,  s.  [Lat.  inter-— between,  among, 
and  Dut.  looper=  a  runner,  from  loopen  (cogn.  with 
Eng.  leap)=to  run.] 

*1.  One  who  intercepts  or  forestalls  the  trade  or 
traffic  of  another ;  one  who  trades  without  being 
legally  authorized. 


“All  those  interlopers  who  bring  their  woolen  manu¬ 
facture  directly  thither.” — Temple:  Letter  to  Merchant 
Adventurers,  March  26,  1675. 


2.  One  who  interferes  or  intermeddles  officiously 
in  matters  with  which  he  has  no  concern ;  one  who 
intrudes  himself  into  a  place  or  position  to  which 
he  has  no  claim  ;  an  intruder. 

“  The  competition  of  these  interlopers  did  not  become 
really  formidable  till  the  year  1680.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

In'-ter-lop-Ing,  s.  [Interlope,  v.]  Intrusion, 
insertion,  interpolation. 

“You  should  have  given  so  much  honor  then  to  the 
word  .  .  .  without  the  interloping  of  a  liturgy  for  them 
to  bite  at.” — Milton:  Animad.  upon  the  Remons.  Defense. 

*ln-ter-lu  -cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  interlucatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interluco— to  lighten  by  clearing  away  use¬ 
less  branches :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  lux 
(genit.  lucis)  =light.]  To  let  in  light  by  clearing 
away  branches,  &c.  {Cocker am.) 

*in-ter-lq-ca  -tion,  s.  [Latin  interlucatio,  from 
interlucatus .]  [Interlucate.]  The  act  of  letting 
in  light  by  clearing  away  branches,  &c. ;  the  actoi 
thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light. 

In-ter-lu’-$ent,  a.  [Lat.  interlucens,  pr.  par.  of 
interluceo ,  from  infer-= between,  among,  and  lucea 
=to  shine.]  Shining  between. 

in  -ter-lude,  s.  [Low  Latin  interludium,  from 
inter-— be  tween,  among,  and  ludus— a  game,  a  play; 
Fr.  interlude .] 

1.  An  entertainment  exhibited  on  a  stage  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the  play  and  the 
afterpiece,  to  occupy  the  time  while  the  actors  are 
changing  their  dresses,  or  the  scenes,  &c.,  are  being 
shifted. 

“Everyman’s  name  which  is  thought  fit,  through  all 
Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and 
duchess.” — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  2. 

2.  The  name  given  to  dramatic  compositions  in 
England  from  the  time  when  they  superseded  the 
old  miracle  or  mystery  plays  till  the  period  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama. 

“  Many  of  the  old  interludes  and  Moralities  before  the  • 
time  of  Shakespeare  were  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  com¬ 
posed  of  lines  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables;  and  that 
6ortof  meter  was  generally  appropriated  to  the  Vice  in 
the  Moralities,  and  to  the  clown  or  buffoon  in  other  inter¬ 
ludes.” — Malone:  Dryden ;  On  Dramatic  Poesy.  (Note.) 

3.  A  piece  of  music,  either  impromptu  or  pre¬ 
pared,  played  between  the  acts  of  a  drama,  the 
verses  of  a  canticle  or  hymn,  or  between  certain 
portions  of  a  church  service. 

In’-ter-lud-ed,  a.  [Eng.  interlud{e);  -ed."]  In¬ 
serted  as  an  interlude ;  having  interludes. 

in’-ter-lud-er,  *en'-ter-lud-er,  s.  [English 

interlud{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  performs  in  an  inter¬ 
lude. 

“  They  make  all  their  schollers  play-boyes!  Is’t  not  a 
fine  sight,  to  see  all  our  children  made  enterluderst"— 
Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  News,  act  iii. 

*ra-ter-lu  -en-$]r,  s.  [Lat.  interluens,  pr.  par. 
of  interluo  =  to  flow  between ;  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  luo  =  to  wash,  to  lave.]  A  flowing  be¬ 
tween,  water  interposed. 

“  Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  are  now  dis¬ 
joined  by  the  interluency  of  the  sea,  might  have  been 
formerly  contiguous.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  193. 

In-ter-lh  -nar,  *In-ter-lfi'-nar-y,  a.  [Latin 

inter-  =  between,  among,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunary.'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  that  time  when  the  moon, 
being  about  to  change,  is  invisible. 

“And  silent  as  the  moon  ... 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  89. 

In-ter-mar  -rlafie,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
marriage  (q.  v.).]  Marriages  between  families, 
tribes,  or  nations,  when  each  takes  and  gives  in 
marriage. 

“ Intermarriages  were  no  longer  possible  except  between 
equal  ranks.” — Rhys  David:  Hibbert  Lectures  (1881),  p.  24. 

in-ter-mar’-ried,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Intermarry.] 

In-ter-mar  -rjf,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
marry  (q.  v.).l  To  become  connected  by  marriage ; 
to  give  and  take  in  marriage. 

“A  similar  hard-and-fast  line  preventing  any  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  non-Aryan  tribes  from  intermarrying  with 
an  Aryan  family.” — Rhys  David:  Hibbert  Lectures  (1881). 
p.  23. 

in-ter-max-il-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  inter-,  and  pi.  of 
maxilla=the  jawbone,  the  jaw.] 

Anat.  {Human  &  Compar .) :  Two  bones  situated 
between  the  two  superior  maxill®  in  the  Vertebra ta. 
In  man  and  some  monkeys  they  anchylose  with  the 
maxill®  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  adult. 
Where  existent,  the  intermaxill®  form  the  front 
part  of  the  upper  jaw  and  support  its  incisor  teeth. 
Called  also  Premaxillaries. 

in-ter-max-Il'-lqr-f ,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  maxillary  (q.  v.).] 


bdil  bby*  pout,  1<Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won.  -Won  =  zhun.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b*l,  del, 
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intermittence 


A.  As  adjective: 

Anat.  ( Human  <&  Compar .) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  interinaxillee  (q.  y.) ;  situated  between  the  mai- 
illee  or  jaw  bones. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  The  intermaxillee  (q.  v.). 

*In'-  ter-mean,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  mean 

(q.  v.).]  Something  done  in  the  mean  time. 

*In-ter-me-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  meatus= a  passage.]  A  flowing  or  pass¬ 
ing  between. 

In-ter-med-dle,  *en-ter-med-le,  *in-ter- 
med-le,  v.  t.  &  i.  CO.  Fr.  entremedler,  entremesler 
=to  intermingle,  from  entre—  between,  among,  and 
mesler— to  meddle  ] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  intermix,  to  intermingle. 

“Many  a  rose-leafe  full  long 
Was  intermedled  there  among.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  906. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  meddle  or  interfere  officially  in 
the  affairs  of  others  in  which  one  has  no  concern ; 
to  interpose  or  interfere  improperly. 

“Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  298. 

In-ter-med-dler,  s.  [Eng.  intermeddl(e) ;  -er. ) 
One  who  intermeddles  or  interferes  officiously  in 
matters  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 

In-ter-med-dle-some,  a.  [Eng.  intermeddle; 
•some.)  Given  to  intermeddling  or  interfering; 
meddlesome. 

in-ter-med'-dle-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intermed- 
dlesome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
termeddlesome. 

In'-ter-mede,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  intermedio,  from  Lat. 
inter-— between,  among,  and  medius— the  middle.] 
An  interlude  ;  a  short  musical  dramatic  piece. 

In-ter-me'-dl-a-gy,  s.  [Eng.  intermediate); 
•cy.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intermediate; 
interposition,  intervention. 

In-ter-me -di-el,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
medial  ( q.  v.).]  Lying  in  the  middle  or  between; 
intervening. 

“Through  all  the  intermedial  regions  of  clouds.” — 
Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i. ,  ser.  13. 

*in-ter-me-dl-5in,  a.  [Lat.  inter-= between, 
among,  and  medius— the  middle.]  Lying  between; 
intermediate. 

In-ter-me  -di-ex-y,  s.  &  a.  [Intermediate.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  or  that  which  intervenes 
or  is  intermediate ;  an  agent  interposed  ;  a  medium. 

“  The  Crown  Princess  was  the  principal  intermediary  in 
bringing  about  the  purchase.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  between,  intervening,  inter¬ 
mediate. 

2.  Crystallog.  (of  secondary  planes) :  Intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  planes'  on  an  edge  and  those  on 
an  angle. 

In-ter-me  -dl-ate ,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  intermMiat,  from 
Lat.  inter-= between,  among,  and  ?Mediatus,  pa.  par. 
.of  medto=to  halve ;  medius= the  middle  ;  Ital.  <fc  Sp. 
intermedio.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying  or  being  in  the  middle  place  or 
degree  between  two  extremes  ;  lying  between ;  inter¬ 
vening,  interposing ;  in  the  middle ;  as,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  space  between  two  rivers,  an  intermediate 
position  or  rank,&c. 

“Employed  the  intermediate  time  in  collecting  his 
father’s  forces.”. — Mason:  Caractacus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm.:  A  substance  added  to  a  medicinal  com¬ 
pound  to  enable  the  other  ingredients  to  combine. 

intermediate-frame,  s. 

Spinn. :  The  second  fly-frame ;  an  intermediate, 
in  order  of  time,  between  the  stubbing  and  the 
roving  frame. 

intermediate-shaft,  s.  The  shaft  crossing  the 
frame  of  a  marine-engine,  to  connect  the  two  engines 
and  two  paddle-wheels. 

intermediate-state,  s. 

1.  Theol.,  cfee. :  The  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  (For  Jewish  views  on 
the  subject,  see  Hades.)  Christian  opinions  on  the 
subject  may  be  reduced  to  two:  one  that  there  is  a 
place  distinct  from  both  heaven  and  hell  in  which 
disembodied  souls  are  kept  till  the  resurrection 
[Hades,  Limbus,  Purgatory],  the  other  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  at  death,  becoming  perfect  in 
holiness,  immediately  pass  to  heaven,  while  those 
of  the  wicked,  now  beyond  the  power  of  being 
regenerated,  go  to  hell  in  anticipation  of  the 
judgment  day.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches 
hold  the  first  opinion,  while  the  Calvinistic  or 
Puritan  theology  accepts  the  latter  view. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  most  notable  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  an  intermediate-state  was  that  raised  by 
some  discourses  of  Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 


intermediate-terms,  s.  pi. 

Arith.  <&  Alq. :  In  a  progression  the  first  and  last 
terms  are  called  extremes,  the  remaining  ones  are 
called  intermediate-terms  or  simply  means.  Thus 
in  the  proportion,  3 : 6 : :  4 :  8,  6  and  8  are  the  inter- 
mediate-terms. 

In-ter-me -di-ate,  v.  i.  [Intermediate,  a.]  To 
intervene,  to  interpose,  to  interfere. 

“Opposing  your  intermediating  authority.” — Milton: 
Letters  of  State ;  To  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In-t£r-me'-di-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intermediate ; 
* ly .]  By  way  of  intervention. 

In-ter-me-dl-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mediation  (q.  v.).]  Intervention,  interposition. 

In-ter-me -dl-a-tor,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mediator  (q.  v.).]  One  who  intervenes  between  two 
parties ;  a  mediator. 

In-ter-me -dl-ous,  a.  [Latin  tnier-=between, 
among,  and  medius= the  middle.]  Intermediate, 
intervening. 

In-ter-me '-dl-um,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 

medium  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Intermediate  space. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument. 

In-ter-mell’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  entremesler ;  Fr. 

entremtler.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  mix,  to  mingle,  to  intermingle. 
“The  life  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  intermelled 

with  much  bitterness.” — Fisher:  Psalms. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

“To  .  .  .  boldly  intermell 
With  holy  things.” 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 

In-ter-mem  -bral,  «•  [Pref.  inter-  and  English 

membral.) 

Anat.:  Between  members  or  limbs;  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  limbs  with  each  other. 

In-ter-mem’-bra-nous,  a.  [Pref.  inter-  and  Eng. 

membranous.) 

Anat.:  Within  or  beneath  a  membrane. 


In-ter  -mln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  interminatus,  from 
in-=not,  and  terminatus—  bounded,  limited :  ter * 
mino— to  end,  to  limit;  Ital.  interminato;  Sp.  in- 
terminado;  Fr.  intermini.)  Unbounded,  unlimited, 
boundless. 

“  But  her  estate 

In  passing  his,  was  so  interminate 

For  wealth  and  honor.” 

Chapman:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  v. 

interminate-decimal,  s. 

Arith.:  A  decimal  which  may  be  carried  on  ad 
infinitum,  as  a  repeater.  Thus  ^  reduced  to  a  deci¬ 
mal  becomes  "3333,  &c.,  ad  infinitum,  and  is  written 
3.  An  infinite  decimal.  [Infinite.] 

In-ter’-mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interminor :  inter-=  between,  among,  and 
minor= to  threaten ;  mince— threats.]  To  threaten, 
to  menace. 

“  Enough,  enough  of  these  interminated  judgments.” — 
Hall:  Remains,  p.  163. 

*ln-ter’-mln-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
terminated.)  Boundless,  endless,  interminable. 

“To  follow  her  interminated  way.” 

Akenside:  Imagination,  i. 

*In-ter-mIn-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interminatio,  from 
interminatus,  pa.  par.  of  interminor.)  A  threat, 
a  menace. 

“With  threatenings  and  interminations  of  his  severe 
judgments  against  them.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.  from  Popery , 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

*ln-ter-mlned',  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  mipt 
(q.  v.).]  Intersected  with  mines. 

In-ter-mln  -gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

mingle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mingle,  to  mix  among  others,  to. 
intermix. 

“The  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled .* 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  mingled,  mixed,  of 
incorporated  with  others. 


In-ter-ment,  *en-tere-ment,  s.  [Fr.  enterre- 
ment,  from  enterrer.)  The  act  of  interring,  burial, 
sepulture. 

*In-ter-men-tion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mention  (q.  v.).]  To  mention  among  other  things; 
to  include  in  mentioning. 


*In-ter-meS3,  s.  [Probably  intended  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  form  of  intermezzo  (q.  v.).]  An  interlude;  a 
short  dramatic  piece. 

“Some  other  intermesses  which  might  divert  within 
dores.” — Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

In-ter-met-g,-car'-pg,l,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  metacarpal.) 

Anat. :  Between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
hand;  as,  intermetacarpal  articulations.  (Quain.) 

In-ter-me z’-zo  (mez  as  metz),  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  An  interlude;  a  short  composition  of  a 
lively  character  played  between  the  parts  of  a  more 
important  work,  or  between  the  acts  of  a  drama, 
<fcc. 


*In-ter-mi-cate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  intermicatum,  sup. 
of  intermico,  from  inter-= between,  among,  and  mico 
=to  shine.]  To1  shine  between  or  among. 

*In-ter-mI-ca-tion.  s.  [Intermicate.]  The 
act  or  state  of  shining  between  or  among. 

*In-ter-mi-gra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
migration  (q.  v.).]  Motion  or  removal  of  two  fam¬ 
ilies  from  one  country  to  another,  so  that  each 
takes  the  home  of  the  other ;  interchange  of  dweU- 
ing-places. 

In  ter  -mln-a-ble,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  interminabilis, 
from  in-— not,  and  terminus— an  end;  Ital.  inter- 
minabile ;  Sp.  interminable.) 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Boundless,  endless,  unlimited,  illimitable,  in¬ 
finite. 


“  Seas  of  snow  that  shine 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 


2.  Protracted  so  as  to  be  apparently  endless; 
wearisomely  protracted. 

“The  debates  were  long  and  sharp  :  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  work  was  interminable." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


B.  As  subst. :  The  Deity ;  the  Infinite  Being. 


“As  if  they  would  coniine  the  interminable 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  307, 

In-ter  -mIn-?.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  interminable ; 
•ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interminable ; 
endlessness. 


In-ter  -mIn-»-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  interminable) ; 
-ly.)  In  an  interminable  manner  or  degree;  end¬ 
lessly. 


“Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i,  347. 

*In’-ter-mI§e,  s.  [Lat.  infer-= between ,  among, 
and  missus,  pa.  par.  of  mitto  =  to  send.]  Interfere 
ence,  interposition. 

*ln'-ter-mlss,  s.  [Lat.  infer-=between,  and  mis- 
SMS=sent.J  An  interval. 

In-ter-mls'-si&n  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  intermissionem,  from  intermission  a  leaving  off, 
from  intermissus,  pa.  par.  of  intermitto=to  leave 
off:  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  mitto— to  send: 
Sp.  intermision;  Ital.  intermissione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting ;  cessation  or 
discontinuance  for  a  time;  pause;  intermediate 
stop,  interruption,  rest. 

“They  answered  one  another  without  intermission.’’— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  discontinued  or  disused; 
disuse,  neglect. 

“Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  have  the  authority  oi 
years,  and  out  of  their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves 
a  kind  of  grace-like  newness.” — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

3.  Intervening  time  ;  interval. 

“  Cut  short  all  intermission;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

*4.  Interposition;  intervention.  . 

II.  Pathol,  (of  a  fever) :  Temporary  cessation  of 
a  paroxysm. 

In-ter-mis'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  intermissus,  pa.  par, 
of  intermitto.)  [Intermission.]  Having  tempo, 
rary  cessations  ;  not  continuous ;  intermittent ;  com, 
ing  by  fits. 

“Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 

To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI..  Pt.  /.,  i.  1. 

In-ter-m.it',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intermitto=to  send 
apart,  to  interrupt.]  [Intermission.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  leave  or  discontinue  for  a  time ;  to 
cease  temporarily ;  to  forbear,  to  interrupt,  to  sus¬ 
pend. 

“The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had  never 
been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  leave  off  or  cease  for  a  time ;  to 
cease  or  relax  at  intervals. 

“Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intermitting  breath, 

And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v.  498. 

tln-ter-mlt  -tenge,  s.  [English  intermittent) ; 
-ce.]  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting ;  intermission. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  wSrk,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  car,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


intermittent 


international 
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In  ter-mlt -tent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intermittent,  pr.  In-ter-mlx’-ture,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
par.  of  mtermitto=to  intermit  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  intermit -  mixture  (q.  v.).] 

tent;  Ital.  intermittente ;  Sp.  intermitente.~\  1.  The  act  or  process  of  intermixing  or  mixing 

A.  Ms  adj. :  Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  intervals ;  not  together. 

.  “  Both  were  marked 

By  circumstance  with  intermixture  fine.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  or  more 
ingredients. 


in  continual  action  or  force. 

“The  doctor  is  curing  her  almost  as  one  of  an  intermit* 
tent-fever.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  477. 

B.  Assubst. :  An  intermittent-fever  (q.  v.). 

IT  Intermittent  action  of  the  heart : 

Pathol.:  A  morbid  state,  in  which,  after  the  heart 
has  made  a  certain  number  of  regular  beats,  it 
misses  one.  It  arises  from  dyspepsia,  temporary 
debility,  the  use  of  tobacco,  &c. 
intermittent-fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  [Ague.] 
intermittent-fountain,  s. 

Hydrant.;  A  stoppered  glass  globe,  nearly  two- 
thirds  filled  with  water.  The  globe  has  two  or  three 
capillary  tubulures,  curved  downward,  for  the 
egress  of  the  water.  A  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
terminates  above,  within  the  glass  globe  near  its 
top,  and  the  lower  part,  just  above  a  small  aper¬ 
ture,  in  a  dish  supports  the  apparatus.  The  water 
flows  out  by  the  tubulures  till  it  rises  in  the  dish 
high  enough  to  close  the  lower  end  of  the  glass 
tube,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  external  air, 
the  pressure  of  which  is  needful  to  continue  the 
flow ;  the  water  then  ceases  to  run  out. 
intermittent-gear,  s. 

1.  Awheel  having  a  part  of  its  cogs  cut  away; 
mutilated  gear. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  at  intervals  by  a  cog,  cam, 
ratchet,  rack,  or  lever;  as  in  counting-machines, 
meters,  registers,  escapements,  &c. 

intermittent-light,  s.  One  of  the  characters  of 
light  exhibited  from  lighthouses  under  the  catop¬ 
tric  system.  The  variations  or  different  charac¬ 
teristics  of  lights  enable  a  mariner  coming  within 
sight  of  them  on  a  coast  to  determine  his  geograph¬ 
ical  position  and  bearings.  The  intermittent-light 
bursts  suddenly  into  view,  remains  steady  a  short 
time,  and  is  then  eclipsed  for  half  a  minute.  The 


effect  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  shades  in  frpnt  P°lyph 


3.  An  admixture ;  something  additional  mingled 
in  a  mass. 

.  “He  may  indeed  judge  certain  intermixtures  of  adver¬ 
sity  to  be  proper  for  our  improvement.” — Blair:  Works 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  v 

in-ter-mo-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mobility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
capable  of  moving  among  each  other,  as  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  a  fluid. 

In-ter-mo-dIl’-lI-6n,  e.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
modillion  (q.  v.) . ] 

Arch.:  The  space  between  two  modillions. 

in-ter-mon-tane,  a.  [Latin  infer-= between, 
among,  and  mont«nus= pertaining  to  mountains ; 
mons  (genit.  montis)  —  a  mountain.]  Between  moun¬ 
tains. 

*In-ter-mun.'-dane,  a.  [Latin  inter-= between, 
among,  and  mundanus— pertaining  to  the  world; 
mundus= the  world.]  Being  or  existing  between 
worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. 

“The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  are 
called  intermundane  spaces.” — Locke:  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  ch.  ii. 

*In-ter  mun  -di-an,  a.  [Lat.  *wfer-=between, 
among,  and  mundus—  the  world.]  Intermundane. 

In-ter-mUr'-sQ,  a.  [Lat.  inter-= between,  among, 
and  mwodis=pertaining  to  a  wall;  mums— a.  wall.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Lying  or  being  within  walls. 

2.  Anat.  &  Pathol. :  Between  the  intestinal  walls. 

TF  There  are  sometimes  intermural  intestinal  ob¬ 
structions,  as  cancerous  stricture,  non-cancerous 
stricture,  and  intussusception,  with  or  without 


of  the  reflectors,  alternately  displaying  and  hiding 
the  light.  [Flashing-light.] 

intermittent-pulse,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  pulse  which,  beating  steadily  for  a 
time,  then  intermits.  It  arises  chiefly  from  the  in¬ 
nervation  of  the  heart,  and  follows  on  some  phys¬ 
ical  or  mental  shock  to  the  system. 

intermittent-siphon,  s. 

Hydraul.:  A  vessel  having  a  siphon_  with  its 


*m-ter-miire',  v.  t.  [Lat.  Mifer-= between,  among, 
and  murus=a  wall.]  To  surround  with  or  inclose 
in  walls.  (Ford.) 

in-ter-mus’-cu-lg-r,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
muscular  (q.  v.).]  Lying  or  being  between  the 
muscles. 


3.  Derived  from  or  dependent  on  the  object  itself ; 
inherent ;  as,  internal  forces. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  mind  or  thoughts ;  pertaining 
to  one’s  inner  being. 

*5.  Intrinsic,  real. 

“The  internal  rectitude  of  our  actions.” — Bogers. 

II.  Geom.:  The  same  as  Interior  (q.  v.). 
internal-angles,  s.pl. 

Geom. :  [Interior-angles.] 
internal-gear,  s.  A  wheel  whose  cogs  are  on  th* 
internal  perimeter, 
internal  safety-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  opening  inwardly  into  tht 
boiler,  to  allow  air  to  enter  when  a  vacuum  i* 
formed  inside  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 

internal-wheel,  s.  An  annular  wheel  whose 
cogs  are  presented  internally. 

in-ter-nal’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  internal;  - ity. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  internal, 
in-ter’-ngd-ly,  adv.  [Eng .internal;  -ly.] 

1.  Inwardly,  within ;  in  or  at  the  interior ;  beneath 
the  surface. 

2.  Mentally,  intellectually,  spiritually. 

“  Those  who  were  well  qualified,  and  seemed  to  be  inter¬ 
nally  called  by  a  divine  vocation.” — Bui-net:  Hist.  Ref¬ 
ormation  (an.  1547). 

In-ter-na'-tion-al,  o.  &  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  national  (q.  v.).j 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  mutually  affecting  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other. 

“  To  avoid  intervention,  it  must  leave  untouched  the 
international  tribunals.” — Saturday  Review. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  society  called  the  Inter¬ 
national.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

History  :  The  recognized  contraction  for  a  society 
of  which  the  full  title  was  The  International  Work¬ 
ing  Men’s  Association.  It  owed  its  being  to  Karl 
Marx,  the  author  of  Das  Capital^. and  was  founded 
at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  James’  Hall,  Sept.  28, 1864, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesley.  Two 
Parisian  workmen,  Henri  Tolain,  a  chaser  in 
bronze,  and  Eug&ne  Fribourg,  a  decorative  en¬ 
graver,  attended  as  delegates  for  their  fellows.  Mr. 
George  Odger  was  elected  president,  and  a  German 
tailor,  Eccarius,  secretary.  Statutes  and  a  general 
manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Karl  Marx,  were  issued. 
Of  the  manifesto  Prof.  Beesley  says It  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  striking  and  powerful  statement  of 
the  workman’s  case  as  against  the  middle  class 


intermuscular-septa,  s.pl. 

Anatomy  :  Two  fibrous  partitions  binding  the 

.  —  -----  ,,  -  .  ,  ,,  aponeurosis  of  the  arm  to  the  humerus.  They  are  -  -  - - -  -----  ,  . 

shorter  leg  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  caued  the  External  and  Internal  Intermuscular  that  has  ever  been  compressed  into  a  dozen  small 

longer  leg  passing  through  it.  A  continuous  supply  gepta.  pages.”  The  first  congress  met  at  Geneva,  Sept.  3, 

of  water  being  provided,  the  level  gradually  rises,  *  ..  rT,  ,  .  .  -  w  1866.  Some  sixty  delegates,  chiefly  French  and 

both  in  the  vessel  and  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  the  In-ter-mu-ta -tion,  s.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  Swiss,  were  present,  and  the  subjects  discussed 

siphon,  and  an  outflow  begins.  It  bein^  arranged  mutation  (q.  v.).]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  change  or  were: 

that  this  should  be  more  rapid  than  the  inflow,  the  mutation  ;  interchange.  1.  International  combination  of  efforts  by  the  agency 

siphon  is  gradually  emptied,  and  the  water  ceases  *In-ter-mu'-tT)-(Ll>  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  English  of  the  Association  in  the  struggle  between  labor  and 

mutual  (q.  v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  alternate. 


to  come  forth. 

intermittent-  spring,  s. 

Hydrol. :  A  natural  spring  which  alternately  flows 
and  stops.  A  cavity  is  more  or  less  slpwly  filled 
by  springs,  and  then  at  intervals  emptied  by  fis¬ 
sures,  so  shaped  and  placed  as  to  constitute  natural 
intermittent-siphons. 

intermittent- wheel,  s.  _  The  name  includes  all 
the  escape- wheels ;  counting  wheels  in  .  meters, 
arithmometers,  and  registers ;  stop-motions  in  clocks 
and  watches,  ratchet  movements,  &c. 

In-ter-mit'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Intermit.] 
Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  intervals  j  intermittent* 

intermitting- spring,  subst.  [Intermittent- 
spring.] 

In-ter-rnlt’-tlng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  intermitting; 
%.]  In  an  intermitting  or  intermittent  manner; 
With  intermissions ;  at  intervals. 

“Suffering  it  to  look  up  but  intermittingly. ”-Moun- 
tagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi.,  §  2. 


capital. 

2.  Limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  working  day. 

3.  Juvenile  labor. 

4.  Cooperative  labor. 

5.  Trades  Unions. 


♦In-ter-mu'-tU-^l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intermutual; 
-ly. ]  Mutually,  reciprocally. 

“  And  intennutually  there  ratified 
With  protestations.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vii.  80. 


‘  By  intermutual  vows  protesting  there. 

This  never  to  reveal.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii.  35. 

The  congress  was  ignored  by  the  London  papers., 
and  the  reports  intrusted  to  Jotteaux,  a  Swiss  nat¬ 
uralized  in  England,  for  conveyance  to  London, 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Imperial  Police  as  he 
crossed  the  French  frontier,  but  afterward  restored 
on  the  intervention  of  Lord  Stanley,  then  Foreign 
♦In '-tern  a.  &S.  [Fr.  interne,  from  Lat.  internus  Secretary.  The  next  congress  was  held  at  Lausanne 
= inward  from  r/Uer— within,  between ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Times  published 
interno  l’  lengthy  reports  of  its  proceedings.  In  that  year 

*  a  J  />•  .  Jr.tcrr.ai  infacfinp  domestic  the  International  kept  foreign  workmen  out  of  the 

A.  As  adj.:  Internal,  intestine,  domestic.  labor  market  in  England  in  case  of  strikes.  In  1868 

“The  inland  towns  are  most  flourishing,  which  shows  bEe  Paris  Association  was  dissolved  by  judicial 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestic.^  Rowel .  proceedings,  but  individual  members  kept  up  their 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pupil  who  resides  in  a  seminary  or  connection  with  the  parent  society,  which  was  vic- 
school;  a  boarder.  (In  Roman  Catholic  Schools.)  torious  in  a  contest  with  the  master-builders  of 

v  .  .  rah.  in+nmnr  1  To  Rond  to  or  con-  Geneva ;  and  in  Germany  120  societies  sent  represen t- 

~  In:t3rn  t  v.t.  [Fr.  mfenter.]  Tose  I nennission  atives  to  Nuremberg,  and  affiliated  themselves, 

fine  in  the  interior  of  a  country,  without  permiss  n  rpj1Q  ^kird  congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  Septem- 

In-ter-mlX’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  mix  to  leave.  >  ber  of  that  year,  and  its  discussions  on  war,  strikes, 

ta  T.)i  “When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Trench  army  machinery,  instruction,  credit,  property,  and  the 

ii  ov„.v,o  •  Tomix  orminele  with  others:  td  inter-  routed  at  Sedan  took  their  flight  through  Belgian  terri-  re(]uction  Qf  the  hours  of  labor,  formed  the  subject 

A.  Trans. :  To  mix  or  mingle  With  others  to  inter*  they  laid  down  their  arms  according^ to  convention,  of  four  editorials  in  the  Times.  The  Social  Demo- 

mingle.  ...  and  were  interned,  in  the  dominions  of  King  Leopold.  cratic  Centers  at  Vienna.  Pesth.  and  Presburt? 

,  Annual  Register,  1870.  sent delegates to 

Instruments  of  music.  .  i  In-ter'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  intern(us),  from  inter-—  held  at  Bale  in  September,  1869,  and  on  Dec.  13,  the 

eon),  bk.  n.,  cn.  xi.  .  •„  __  within,  between ;  Eng.  suff.  -af.]  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  40,000  work- 

B.  Imrans.:  To  become  intermingled  or  incor-  witnm,  oetw  ,  e  men  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  demanding 

porated  with  others ;  to  be  intermingled.  Ordinary  L  g  g  •  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  legalizing  trade 

in-ter-mixed'.  pa. par.  or  a.  [Intermix.]  1.  Inward,  interior,  not  external ;  oeingwitmn  or  comkinations ;  numbers  were  arrested  and  im* 

In-ter-mix'-ed-li?  adv.  fEng.  intermixed;  -ly.]  inclosed  in  any  limits  or  Dounas.  prisoned.  In  this  year  Bakunin  joined  the  Associa- 

In  ter  lhlX  ea  ly,  with  intermixture.  “  There  must  be  some  internal  organs  within  ns,  as  far  tion,  and  his  influence  soon  became  apparent.  In 

In  an  intermixed  manner,  with  intermixture.  _  Bbovo  the  organs  of  brutes,  as  the  operations  of  our  mind*  1870  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  Paris, 

are  above  theirs." — Stillingfleett  Works,  vol.  ul,  eer.  v.  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Brest,  and  Rouen,  were 
2  Domestic,  not  foreign ;  belonging  to  itself  or  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  were 
its  own  affairs  or  interests.  released  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

“The  internal  regulations  of  one  branch  of  the  Legis-  The  International  now  separated  into  two  parties, 
latur eP-SiZrdayReview.  _  At  the  Hague  Congress,  in  1872,  Bakunin  s,  or  the 


♦In-ter-mlx'-tion  (x  as  k),  *in-ter-mix:ci-on, 

g.  [Latin  inter-  -between,  among,  and  mixtio=a 
mixing.]  The  same  as  Intermixture  (q.  v.). 

“True  christen  people  in  this  world,  which,  without 
intermixcion  of  obstinate  heresies,  professe  the  ryghte 
catholike  faith.”— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  202. 


b6xl,  btfy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin, 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;ist.  ph  -  T 
-sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del- 


international  -  code 
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interpetalary 


extreme  party, -was  outvoted  by  the  followers  of 
Marx,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  administra¬ 
tion  to  New  York.  After  the  Geneva  Congress,  in 
1874,  the  International  Proper  ceased  to  exist. 
Bakunin’s  party  lingered  till  1879,  and  then  formed 
an  alliance  with  Socialism  (q.  v.).  The  general 
aims  of  the  International  were  the  abolition  of 
wage-paid  in  favor  of  associated  labor,  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  national  dimensions  by  national  means, 
the  abolition  of  private  property  in  the  means  of 
production,  and  their  reversion,  with  land,  to  the 
State. 

international-code,  s. 

Naut. :  A  system  of  signaling  in  common  use  by 
nearly  all  maritime  nations,  whereby  there  may  be 
communication  between  vessels  at  sea. 

international- copyright,  s.  [Copyright.] 

international-exhibitions,  s.  pi.  Exhibitions 
of  the  industries  characterizing  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  The  first  was  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  in  1851,  in  London.  It  was  followed  by 
those  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  was  the  Columbian  Exposition,  or  World’s  Fair, 
held  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

international-law,  s. 

Law  dt  Hist. :  The  name  given  by  Bentham  to 
what  had  previously  been  called  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
tions.  _  It  arose  gradually  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  commerce  and  navigation, 
not  very  flourishing  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  began  to  revive  with  its  decline.  At 
firs!  it  took  the  form  of  commercial  usage,  then  it 
was  promulgated  in  “royal  ordinances,”  andfinally 
became  tacitly  recognized  as  commercial  law.  Then 
it  was  extended  to  all  international  transactions, 
even  though  not  commercial.  It  is  divided  into 
three  departments  :  the  principles  that  should  reg¬ 
ulate  the  conduct  (1)  of  states  to  each  other ;  (2)  of 
private  parties  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  states 
to  each  other ;  (3)  of  private  parties  as  affected  by 
the  separate  internal  codes  of  distinct  nations.  Its 
leading  principles  are  three:  (1)  that  every  nation 
possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
in  its  own  territory ;  (27  that  no  state  or  nation  can 
by  its  laws  directly  affect  or  bind  property  out  of 
its  own  territory,  or  persons  not  resident  therein, 
natural  born  subjects  or  others  ;  (3)  that  whatever 
force  the  laws  of  one  country  have  in  another  de¬ 
pends  solely  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  latter. 
The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  prevent 
war. 

In-ter-na '-tion-g,l-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  international ; 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  objects  advocated  by  the 
Internationalists. 

In-ter-na -tion-ul-ist,  s.  [Eng.  international; 

- ist .] 

1.  One  who  upholds  the  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  known  as  the 
International. 

in  ter  na  -tion-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  international ; 
-ize.]  To  make  international ;  to  cause  to  affect  the 
mutual  relations  of  two  or  more  nations. 

In-ter-na -tion-al-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  international; 
-ly.]  In  an  international  manner ;  from  an  interna¬ 
tional  point  of  view ;  so  as  to  affect  the  mutual 
relations  of  two  or  more  nations. 

*In-terne',s.  [Intern,  a.]  That  which  is  within; 
the  inside,  the  interior. 

*in-ter-ne  -ci-ar-y  (ci  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  interne- 
ci®=utter  slaughter;  neco= to  kill,  to  slaughter.] 
The  same  as  Internecine  fq.  v.). 

*In-ter-ne9  -In-al,  a.  [Lat.  internecin(us) ,  from 
internecio—attev .  slaughter;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - al .] 
Mutually  destructive;  exterminating,  internecine. 

In-ter-ne'-§Ine,  a.  [Lat.  internecinus.]  Mutual 
destruction ;  endeavoring  or  involving  mutual  de¬ 
struction;  deadly. 

“  The  Egyptians  worshiped  dogs,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  internecine  war.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

♦In-ter-ne-cion  (ci  as  sh),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
internecio.]  Mutual  slaughter  or  destruction. 

“The  number  of  internecions  and  slaughters  would 
exceed  all  arithmetical  calculation.” — Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind. 

*In-ter-ne  -Qlve,  a.  [Lat.  internecio)—  to  kill, to 
slaughter;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive]  Killing,  slaughter¬ 
ing,  internecine.  ( Carlyle .) 

♦In.-ter-n.ee -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inter  recto— to  bind 
together:  infer- = between,  among,  and  necto=to 
bind.]  A  binding  or  fastening  together ;  connection, 
conjunction,  bond. 

“  He  coupled  his  own  goodness  and  man’s  evils  by  so 
admirable  an  intemection  that  even  the  worst  parts  of 
the  chain  drew  some  good  afterthem.” — Mountagu. 


In-ter-neiir'-gd,  adj.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
neural  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.,  Ichthy .,  dbc.:  Situated  between  the  neural 
processes  or  spines. 

interneural-cartilage,  s.  A  small  accessory 
cartilage  at  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  neur- 
apophysis,  in  the  vertebral  column  of  a  fish. 

interneural-spines,  s.  pi.  Spines  supporting 
the  framework  of  the  dorsal  fin..  In  osseous  fishes 
they  are  generally  shaped  as  in  the  interhsemal 
spines,  like  little  daggers,  looking  as  if  plunged  in 
the  flesh  up  to  the  hilt. 

*In-ter’-nI-t#,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat.  inter- 
nitas .]  Interiorness ;  interior  presence. 

In-tern-ment,  s.  [Fr.  internement.]  Confine¬ 
ment  to  the  interior  of  a  country  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  the  state  or  Condition  of  being  so  confined. 
In-ter-ndd  -gl,  *In-ter-n6d-i-al,  a.  [English 

internod(e) ;  -al;  Lat.  inter  nodi  (urn),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ah] 

Bot.,  die. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  internodes. 

“But  the  internodial  parts  of  vegetables,  or  spaces 
between  the  joints,  are  contrived  with  more  uncertainty.” 
— Browne:  Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

In'-ter-node,  s.  [Lat.  internodium .] 

Bot. :  The  space  between  two  nodes  of  the  stem. 
[Node.] 

in-ter-nd  -dl-U,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  internodium.] 
[Internode.] 

Anat.:  The  digital  phalanges.  They  are  four¬ 
teen  in  number— three  for  each  of  the  four  fingers 
and  two  for  the  thumb. 

In-ter-nod  -I-gd,  a.  [Internod al.] 

♦In  -ter-nunge,  s.  [Lat.  infer-=between,  and 
nuncius=a  messenger.]  A  means  of  transmitting 
messages  between  two  parties. 

“Intelligence  is  familiarly  conveyed  by  the  internunce 
of  pigeons  trained  up  for  the  purpose.” — Evelyn:  Navi¬ 
gation  and  Commerce. 

In-ter-nun'-ci-ul  (ci  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  internun- 
ci(o ) ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  internuncio 
or  his  office. 

2.  Physiol,  {of  the  nervous  system ) :  Transmitting 
impressions  between  one  part  of  the  body  and  an¬ 
other. 

“A  definite  nervous  system,  whose  action  may  be  purely 
internuncial — that  of  calling  forth  muscular  movements 
in  respondence  to  the  impressions  made  by  external 
agencies.” — Carpenter :  Mental  Physiol.,  §  4. 

*In-ter-nun'-§I-ess,  s.  [English  internunci(o) ; 
-ess.]  A  female  messenger. 

“  Iris  that  had  place 
Of  internunciess  from  the  gods.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv. 

In-ter-nun  -cl-o ,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  nuncio 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  Pope,  sent  to  small  states  or 
republics,  as  distinguished  from  a  nuncio,  who 
represents  him  at  the  courts  of  emperors  and  kings. 

“The  internuncio  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure 
those  that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  papal  authority.” 
— Burnet:  Own  Times  (an.  1662). 

In-ter-nun ’-§I-o-ship ,  s.  [Eng.  internuncio; 
-ship.  1 

1.  The  office  of  an  internuncio. 

2.  The  agency  of  any  messenger. 

“  Several  billets  passed  .  .  .  by  the  intemuncioship 
of  Dorcas.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  6. 

in-ter-6-ce-an-ic  (ce  as  she),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  oceanic .]  Between  two  oceans. 

In-ter-oc  -u-l^tr,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 

OC'tcld/7' 

Anat.  &  Entom.:  Situated  between  the  eyes. 

In-ter-6-per  -CU-l9.r,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  interoper- 
cul{um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ar.] 

Compar.  Anat.  db  Ichthy.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
interoperculum  (q.  v.). 


!n-ter-os  -cu-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  oscu¬ 
late  (q.v.).] 

Biol. :  To  connect  two  different  assemblages.  [In- 


OSCULANT.] 

In-ter-os  -se-al,  In-ter-os  -se-ous,  a.  [Prefix 

inter-,  and  Eng.  osseal,  osseous  (q.v.).] 

Anat.,  dbc. :  Situated  between  bones.  There  are 
interosseous  bones,  nerves,  arteries,  and  an  inter¬ 
osseous  ligament. 


In-ter-os  -se-I,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  masc.  pi. 
of  Lat.  osseus.] 

Anat.:  Two  sets  of  muscles.  The  Dorsal  Inter- 
ossei,  seven  in  number,  withdraw  the  fingers  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  hand ;  there  are  correspond¬ 
ing  muscles  in  the  foot,  four  dorsal  and  three  plan¬ 
tar.  ( Quain .) 


In-ter-os’-se-ous,  a.  [Interosseal.] 
In-ter-pale’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  inter-,  and  Eng.  pale 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  pales  between ;  to  divide  by  pales. 

*2.  To  interweave,  to  interlace. 


“  He  ware  upon  his  head  a  diademe  of  purple  interpaled 
with  white.” — Brende :  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  161. 


In-ter-par-I-e  -tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  parietal 
(q.  v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  <&  ZoSl. :  Between  the  parietal 
bones,  as  the  interparietal  suture  found  in  the 
young  of  the  Jttuminantia  and  Carnivora. 

*In-ter-J?ass’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  pass 
(q.v.).]  To  pass  between. 

“Many  skirmishes  interpassed  with  surprisements  of 
castles.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 

*In'-ter-pau§e,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  pause 
(q.  v.) .  ]  A  pause  or  stop  between  ;  an  intermission. 

“  Giving  an  interpause  to  pride  and  spite.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vi.  72. 

*In-ter-peal’,  *In-ter-pell',  v.  t.  [Lat.  inter- 
pello= to  interrupt:  inter-— between,  among,  and 
petto— to  drive.] 

1.  To  interrupt,  to  hinder,  to  interfere  with. 


“  This  being  thus:  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 
Presume  to  interpell  thatfulnesse.” 

Ben  Jonson:  On  my  Muse,  elegy.  9. 
2.  To  intercede  with,  to  appeal  to. 

“  Here  one  of  us  began  to  interpeal 
Old  Mnemon.”  II.  More:  On  the  Soul. 


In-ter-pe-dun'-cu-lur,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  peduncular.] 

Anat.:  Between  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum, 
interpeduncular-space,  s. 

Anat. :  A  lozenge-shaped  interval  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  containing 
the  posterior  perforated  space,  the  corpora  albi- 
cantia,  and  the  tuber  cinereum.  (Quain.) 

In-ter-pel-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpellatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interpello.]  [Interpeal.]  To  question  j  to 
address  a  question  to  ;  especially  said  of  a  question 
addressed  by  a  member  of  a  legislative  assembly  to 
a  minister. 


In-ter-pel-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpel- 
lationem,  acc.  of  interpellate  —  a  speaking  be¬ 
tween,  an  interruption,  from  interpellatus,  pa.  par. 
of  interpello.  [Interpellate.] 

*1.  The  act  ot  interrupting  or  interfering ;  inter¬ 
ruption. 

“The  latter  makes  no  little  complaint  of  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  those  continual  interpellations." — Bp.  Hall: 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

*2.  The  act  of  interposing  or  interceding  on  behalf 
of  another ;  intercession,  interposition. 

“  Continuallye  he  maketh  interpellation  for  vs  sinners.” 
— Bale:  Apologie,  to.  8. 

*3.  A  summons,  a  citation. 

“  In  all  extrajudicial  acts  one  citation,  monition,  or  ex¬ 
trajudicial  interpellation  is  sufficient.” — Ayliffe:  Parer- 
gon. 

4.  A  question  addressed  by  a  member  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  to  a  minister  or  member  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


interopercular-bone,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.  db  Ichthy. :  [Interoperculum.] 

In-ter-o-per'-cu-lum,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Lat. 
operculum  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  dk  Ichthy. :  One  of  the  four  por¬ 
tions  of  which  the  gill-cover  of  a  fish  is  composed. 
It  is  articulated  to  the  pre-opercular  one  above,  to 
the  sub-opercular  behind,  and  usually  to  the  back 
part  of  a  mandible  of  some  fishes.  Called  also 
Interopercular  Bone. 

In  ter-or-blt-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  orbital.] 

Anat.,  die.:  Between  any  orbit,  as  those  of  the 

eyes. 

In-ter-os' -cu-l?tnt,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  osculant  (q.  v.).]  Connecting  two  different  as¬ 
semblages  of  any  kind,  as  a  variety  connecting  two 
species,  a  species  two  genera,  a  genus  two  families, 
a  family  two  tribes,  a  tribe  two  orders,  &c. 


In-ter-pen'-e-trate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng. penetrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  penetrate  between  other  sub¬ 
stances;  to  penetrate  mutually  so  as  to  form  a 
union. 

B .  Intrans.:  To  penetrate  between  or  within 

bodies;  to  penetrate  mutually,  so  as  to  form  a 
union.  • 

In-ter-pen-e-tra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
penetration  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  state  of  interpene¬ 
trating  ;  the  act  or  state  of  penetrating  mutually  so 
as  to  form  a  union. 

lIt“'fcGr-pen'-e-tra-tIye,  a.  [English  interpene- 
trat(e) ;  -ive.]  Penetrating  between  or  within  other 
bodies ;  mutually  penetrating. 

a-  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  petal, 

and  suff.  -ary.] 

Bot. :  Between  petals. 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


interpetiolar 
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interpret 


peWAar  a'  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

Bot.:  Between  the  petioles  or  leaf  stalks. 
In-ter-ph^-lan  -ge~9l,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
phalangeal  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  Between  the  phalanges  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  there  are  interphalangeal  articulations  of 
both. 

In-ter-pll-as  -ter,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
pilaster  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  The  space  between  two  pilasters. 

*In-ter-pla§e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  place 
(q.  v.).]  To  place  between  or  among. 

“The power  of  lords  (thus  interplaced 
Betwixt  the  height  of  princes,  and  the  state).” 

Daniel:  Civil  H’ars,  vii.  55. 

In-ter-pla.n  -et-9.r-jf,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
planetary  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  existing  between 
the  planets. 

“  In  the  intermundane  or  interplanetary  spaces,  that  it 
refracts  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter  lumi¬ 
naries.” — Boyle:  W’orfcs,  v.  612. 

In  -ter-play,  s.  [Pref .  inter-,  and  English  play 
(q.  v.).]  Reciprocal  action  or  influence. 

In-ter-plead',  *en-ter-plead,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  plead  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  To  plead  or.  discuss  a  point  incidental  to  a 
cause,  before  the  principal  cause  is  tried.  [Inter¬ 
pleader.] 

In-ter-plead-er,  *en-ter-plead-er,  s.  [English 
interplead;  -er.) 

Law : 

1.  One  who  interpleads. 

2.  The  pleading  or  discussion  of  a  point  incident¬ 
ally  arising,  as  it  were,  between  or  in  the  middle  of 
a  case,  before  the  principal  cause  is  determined. 
Interpleader  is  allowed  that  the  defendant  may  not 
be  charged  to  two  severally  where  no  fault  is  in 
him ;  as  where  one  party  brings  detinue  against  the 
defendant  upon  a  bailment  of  goods,  and  another 
against  him  upon  trover,  there  shall  be  interpleader 
to  ascertain  who  has  right  to  his  action. 

“If  a  claim  be  made  by  a  third  party  to  the  goods  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  writ  of  fieri  facias  is  issued,  the 
sheriff  may  impannel  a  jury  to  try  the  question  of  prop¬ 
erty;  and  according  as  the  question  is  determined,  sur¬ 
render  the  goods  or  6ell  them  in  terms  of  the  writ.  But 
he  now  usually  proceeds  in  such  a  case  under  the  Inter¬ 
pleader  Acts;  and  obtains  from  a  judge  at  chambers,  a 
summons  directed  to  the  execution  creditor,  and  the 
party  claiming  the  goods;  and  calling  upon  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  maintain  their  respective  claims;  which,  if  the 
claimant  fail  to  do,  his  claim  is  barred.  But  if  both 
parties  appear,  the  judge  may  decide  between  them;  or 
an  interpleader  issue,  to  try  the  right  of  property,  is 
directed;  on  which  the  parties  go  to  trial  as  in  ordinary 
cases.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

interpleader-order,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Again,  if  the  defendant  does  not  claim  any  interest  in 
the  money  or  goods  for  which  the  plaintiff  is  suing,  and 
they  are  claimed  by  some  other  party,  he  may  apply  to  a 
judge  for  an  interpleader  order,  whereby  the  third  party 
is  called  upon  to  appear  and  state  his  claim,  and  main¬ 
tain  or  relinquish  it,  his  failing  to  do  so  being  for  ever 
after  a  bar  to  his  prosecuting  it  against  the  defendant.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

*In-ter-pledge  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pledge  (q.  v.).]  To  pledge  or  plight  mutually  or 
reciprocally. 

“We  interpledge,  and  bind  each  other’s  heart.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  I.  vi. 

*In-ter-p(5int',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
point  (q.  v.).]  To  distinguish  by  points  or  stops  ;  to 
place  or  insert  points  or  marks  of  pause  or  stop. 

“Her  heart  commands,  her  words  should  pass  out  first, 

And  then  her  sighs  should  interpoint  her  words.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii.  82. 

In-ter  -poLa  ble,  a.  [Eng.  interpolate ) ;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  interpolated  or  inserted  ;  suitable 
for  interpolation.  (De  Morgan,  in  Annandale.) 

In-ter  -po-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpolatus,  pa. par. 
of  interpolo— to  polish  up,  to  interpolate;  inter- 
polus,  interpolis  —  polished  up  ;  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  polio= to  polish;  Fr.  interpoler ;  Sp. 
interpolar ,  Ital.  inter  polar  e.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage  in  a 
book  or  document;  to  add  a  spurious  word  or  pas¬ 
sage  to  ;  to  foist  in. 

.  2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  introduction  or  in¬ 

sertion  of  spurious  matter ;  as,  to  vitiate  or  corrupt 
a  book  by  the  interpolation  of  words  or  passages 
spurious  or  foreign  to  the  subject. 

“In  the  larger  epistles,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  interpolated,  the  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  more  numerous.” — Jortin:  Rem.  on  Eccles. 
Hist. 

*3.  To  introduce  at  intervals;  to  carry  on  with 
intermissions. 

“The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be 
eternally  continued,  but  interpolated.” — Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  96. 


II.  Math.  <&  Phys. :  To  introduce  or  find  one  or 
more  intermediate  terms  necessary  to  complete  a 
partial  series  of  numbers  or  observations ;  to  make 
the  necessary  interpolations  on ;  as,  to  interpolate 
a  table  of  numbers. 

In-ter ’-po-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Interpolate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord  Lang. :  Inserted  or  added  to  the  original ; 
foisted  in ;  spurious. 

II.  Mathematics : 

1.  Having  had  the  necessary  interpolations  made; 
as,  an  interpolated  table. 

2.  Introduced  or  determined  by  interpolation ;  as, 
interpolated  numbers. 

In-ter-po-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpola- 
tionem,  accus.  of  interpolation  an  alteration  made 
here  and  there,  from  interpolatus,  pa.  par.  of  inter - 
polo;  Sp.  interpolacion ;  Ital.  inter polazione.]  [In¬ 
terpolate.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1;  The  act  of  interpolating ;  the  act  of  foisting  in 
or  introducing  spurious  words  or  passages  into  a 
book  or  writing ;  the  act  of  corrupting  or  vitiating 
by  the  introduction  or  insertion  of  matter  spurious 
or  foreign  to  the  subject. 

“By  transcribing,  inteipolation,  misprinting,  and  creep¬ 
ing  in  of  antichronisms  now  and  then  strangely  disor¬ 
dered.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  interpolated  ;  spurious  words  or 
passages  introduced  or  inserted  in  a  book  or  writ¬ 
ing. 


3.  To  utter  or  remark  between  the  words  of  aa 
other. 

“If  Adam  aught,  perhaps,  might  interpose.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  or  come  between ;  to  intervene. 

“Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  249. 

2.  To  come  or  step  in  between  parties  at  variance; 
to  intervene  ;  to  intercede;  to  mediate. 

“The  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th’  offending  warriors  interpose.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  386. 

3.  To  make  a  remark  by  way  of  interruption  be¬ 
tween  the  words  of  another. 

*In-ter-po§e',  s.  [Interpose,  v.]  The  act  of  in¬ 
terposing;  interposition,  interposal,  intervention. 

“Without  the  wise  interpose  of  state-physicians.”— 
Spenser:  On  Prodigies,  p.  119. 

In-ter-po§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  interpos(e) ;  -er.] 

1-  One  who  or  that  which  comes  between  or  inter¬ 
venes. 

“I  will  make  haste;  but,  till  I  come  again,  .  .  . 

No  rest  be  interposer  ’twixt  us  twain.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  One  who  comes  between  parties  at  variance ;  a 
mediator. 

In-ter-po§'-It,  s.  [Lat.  between,  among, 

and  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono= to  place.)  A  place  of 
deposit  between  one  commercial  city  or  country  and 
another. 


“Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling 
interpolations,  which  I  have  presumed  to  send  you.” — 
Evelyn:  Letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  Feb.,  1615-6. 

II.  Math.  &  Phys.:  The  operation  of  finding 
terms  between  any  two  consecutive  ones  of  a  series 
which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  the  series.  In 
most  cases  the  law  of  the  series  is  not  given,  but 
only  numerical  values  of  certain  terms  of  the  series, 
taken  at  fixed  and  regular  intervals.  The  method 
of  interpolation  is  of  extensive  use,  not  only  in  pure 
analysis  and  geometry,  but  also  in  various  other 
subjects  of  mathematical  inquiry  andcomputation, 
particularly  in  astronomy.  In  this  latter  branch  of 
investigation  it  is  the  means  of  saving,  in  many 
cases,  immensely  laborious  computations.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  finding  the  places  of  some  of  the 
planets  whose  motions  are  not  very  rapid,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  to  compute  their  places  for 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then  by  interpolation, 
to  find  their  places  for  intermediate  days. 

In-ter'-po-lat-or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  interpolatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo ;  Fr.  interpolateur.]  One  who 
interpolates ;  one  who  foists  spurious  words  or  pas¬ 
sages  into  a  book  or  writing ;  one  who  vitiates  or 
corrupts  by  interpolation. 

*In-ter-poT-Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
polish  (q.  v.).]  To  polish  heie  and  there;  to  polish 
in  parts. 

“Cunningly  interpolisht  by  some  second  hand.” — Mil- 
ton:  Reason  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*In-ter-poI'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  pol¬ 
ity.]  Exchange  of  citizenship. 

“The transplanting  and  interpolity  of  our  species.” — 
Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  i. 

*In-ter-pone',  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpono,  from  inter- 
=between,  among,  and  pono=  to  place,  to  set.]  To 
place  or  set  between  or  among ;  to  interpose. 

*In-ter-p6n'-$nt,  s.  [Lat.  interponens,  pr.  par. 
of  interpono.]  One  who  or  that  which  interpones 
or  interposes. 

“  Lop  down  these  interponents  that  withstand 
The  passage  to  our  throne.” 

Heywood:  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

In-tSr-p5§ -al,  s.  [En g.  interpos(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  interposing ;  interposition ;  interfer¬ 
ence. 

2.  The  act  of  coming  between ;  intervention. 

“Our  overshadowed  souls  may  be  emblemed  by  crusted 

globes,  whose  influential  emissions  are  intercepted  by  the 
interposal  of  the  benighting  element.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis 
Scientiftca,  ch.  ii. 

In-ter-po§e’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  interposer,  from  Lat. 
inter-- between,  among,  and  pono  (pa.  par.  posi¬ 
tus)  =to  place,  to  set.]  [Interpone.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  between  ;  to  cause  to  intervene. 

“  Mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  17. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among ;  to  thrust  in ;  to 
intrude;  to  present  or  put  forward  for  obstruction, 
interruption,  aid,  succor,  or  adjustment  of  differ¬ 
ences. 

“What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night?” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cccsar,  ii.  1. 


In-ter-po-§I'-tion,  *in-ter-po-si-cion,  s.  [Fr., 

from  Lat.  interpositionem,  accus.  of  interpositio, 
from  interpositus,  pa.  par.  of  interpono=  to  place 
between;  Sp.  interposicion ;  Ital.  interposizione.) 
[Interpone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  between  or  among. 
“By  reason  of  the  often  interposition  of  the  initial  let* 

ters.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,291. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  coming  between ;  inter¬ 
vention. 

“It  is  a  mere  privation  of  the  sun’s  light  by  reason  of 
the  interposition  of  the  earth’s  opacous  body.” — Wilkins 1 
The  Moon  a  World. 

3.  Intervenient  agency ;  mediation  ;  intervention ; 
justifiable  interference  ;  as,  A  quarrel  is  settled  by 
the  interposition  of  friends. 

4.  That  which  is  interposed. 

“A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  222. 

5.  Words  or  phrases  used  parenthetically. 

II.  Min. :  The  placing  by  natural  agency  of  a 
crystal  of  one  mineral  in  the  mass  or  crystal  of 
another,  or  anything  similar ;  the  state  of  being  so 
interposed. 

*In-ter-po  -sure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  interpos{e) ; 
-we.]  The  act  of  interposing,  interposal,  interpo¬ 
sition. 

In-ter'-pret,  *in-ter-prete,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 

interpreter,  from  Lat.  interpreter ,  from  interpres 
(gen.  interpretis)  =an  interpreter;  Sp.  interpretar ; 
Ital.  interpreiare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of;  to  expound;  to 
translate  from  an  unknown  or  foreign  language 
into  one  known  ;  to  define  ;  to  decipher. 

“  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us.” 
— Matthew  i.  23. 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent,  meaning,  or 
reasons  of ;  to  make  clear ;  to  free  from  obscurity 
or  mystery  ;  to  expound ;  to  make  intelligible. 

“Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams:  but  there  was  none 
that  could  interpret  them  unto  him.” — Genesis  xli.  8. 

3.  To  assume  the  meaning  of ;  to  understand ;  to 
explain  to  one’s  self. 

“The  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter, 

A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull.” 

Cowper:  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

I.  To  represent  artistically;  to  act;  to  represent 
the  intentions  or  meaning  of  in  action. 

“The  choruses  were  admirably  interpreted.”  —  Athe- 
nceum,  Nov.  10,  1883,  p.  610. 

II.  Math.:  To  explain  by  the  application  of  math* 
ematical  rules. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  an  interpreter;  to  explain. 

“  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  understand  ;  to  assume  as  an  explanation. 
*[[  For  the  difference  between  to  interpret  and  to 

explain,  see  Explain. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dcL 


interpretable 


2358 


interscendent 


In-ter-pret-ft-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interpret ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  interpreted,  expounded,  or  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth  or  interpretable.” — 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  a.  17. 

*In-ter’-pret-g,-ment,  s.  [Lat.  interpretamen- 
turn .]  Interpretation,  explanation. 

*in-ter'-pre-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  interpretatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interpretor— to  interpret  (q.  v.).]  To  in¬ 
terpret. 


In-ter-re’-gent,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  regent  In-tSr-rupt',  v.  t.  [Lat.  interruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
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(q.v.).]  One  who  has’ the  chief  power  during  an 
interregnum  (q.  v.). 

in-ter-reg'-num,  s.  [Lat.,  from  iwfer-= between, 
and  regnum= a  kingdom,  a  reign.] 

1.  The  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant 
between  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  sovereign  and 
the  accession  of  his  successor,  or  between  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  one  government  and  the  establishment  of 
another. 

2.  An  interval  during  which  the  powers  of  the 


interrumpo— to  break  through:  inter-=betwean, 
among,  and  rumpo= to  break.] 

1.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  progress  or 
process  of  anything,  by  breaking  in  upon  it ;  to  stop 
or  break  the  current  or  course  of  anything ;  to  cause 
to  be  delayed  or  given  over  for  a  time ;  to  cause  a 
temporary  cessation  or  intermission  in. 

“  Interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  clamor  and 
scurrility.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  hinder  a  speaker  from  proceeding  by  inter- 


“And  those  X  took  to  be  of  mine  own  opinion,  and  divers  executive  are  in  abeyance,  owing  to  a  change  of  posing  remarks  or  exclamations ;  to  break  in  upon 


doctors  that  followed,  whose  sentence  I  did  interpretate 
as  to  agree  with  mine.” — Strype:  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
ch.  v.,  §  5. 

in-ter-pre-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpre- 
tationem ,  accus.  of  interpretatio,  from  interpretatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interpreter— to  interpret  (q.v.);  Sp. 
interpretacion;  Ital.  interpretazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting,  expounding,  or  explain¬ 
ing  that  which  is  unintelligible,  not  understood,  or 
not  obvious ;  translation,  explanation,  exposition. 

“Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God?” — Genesis  xl.  8. 

2.  The  power  of  explaining  or  expounding. 

“We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give 
us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy.” — Bacon. 

3.  The  sense  or  explanation  given  by  an  inter¬ 
preter. 

“Those  texts  may  receive  a  kinder  and  more  mollified 
interpretation.” — Dryden:  Religio  Laid  (Pref.). 

4.  The  conception  and  representation  of  a  char¬ 
acter  on  the  stage. 

B.  Math.:  The  process  of  explaining  results  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  application  of  mathematical  rules. 
When,  for  example  an  algebraic  definition  is  laid 


government. 

“Persons  who,  under  pretence  of  promoting  the  union, 
might  really  be  contriving  only  to  prolong  the  interreg¬ 
num.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,  ch.  xiii. 

*in'-ter-reign  (eign  as  an),  *in-ter-reigne,  s. 

[Fr.  interrbgne,  from  Lat.  interregnum .]  An  inter¬ 
regnum  (q.  v.). 

fln-ter-re-la’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
relation  (q.v.).]  Correlation;  reciprocal  relation. 
“  The  interrelation  of  the  Gospels.” 

Athenaeum,  Aug.  2,  1884,  p.  144. 

*In-ter-re-pel’-lent,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
repellent  (q.v.).]  Mutually  or  reciprocally  repel¬ 
lent. 

[Eng.  inter,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 


In-ter’-rer,  s. 
inters  or  buries. 

In-ter-rex,  s.  _ 
rex=a  king.]  A  person  appointed  to  govern  during 
an  interregnum ;  a  regent. 

“  The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  an  interrex, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Livy.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist. 

In-ter’-r&-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  interrogatus,  pa. 
par.  of  interrogo— to  question:  inter-— thoroughly, 


the  conversation  of. 

“  Answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the  cause;  neither 
interrupt  men  in  the  midst  of  their  talk.” — Ecclus.  xi.  8. 

3.  To  form  a  break  in  ;  to  break  the  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of. 

“Flanders  was  erected  into  a  county,  which  changed 
the  title  of  Forester  for  that  of  Count,  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  succession.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  United  Provinces, 
ch.  i. 

4.  To  cause  a  break  or  gap  in. 

“  Find  the  brightness  interrupted  by  fewer  clouds.”— 
Blair:  Works,  vol.  v.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  disturb,  so  as  to  prevent  from  continuing  at 
one’s  occupation ;  as,  to  interrupt  a  person  at  his 
work. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  interrupt  and  to 
disturb,  see  Disturb. 


it  leads  presents  more  cases  than  can  be  explained  *  3 

by  it,  or  even  than  was  contemplated  by  it.  Thus  A.  Trans. :  To  question ;  to  examine  by  asking 
the  abbreviation  of  aa,  aaa,  into  a2,  a?>,  and  the  questions. 

rules  which  spring  from  it,  lead  to  results  of  the  “  The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
form  a— 2,  «0,  a^,  &c.  These  results,  until  inter-  searched;  and  the  letters  were  found.”— Afocaulay.-  Hist. 
preted,  are  without  any  intelligent  algebraic  mean-  Lng->  ch-  Zlu- 


ing. 

If  Scripture  interpretation:  [Exegesis,  Herme¬ 
neutics.] 

In-ter’-pre-ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  interpretat(us) , 
pa.  par.  of  interpretor  —  to  interpret  (q.  v.) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.) 

1.  Fitted  or  designed  for  interpretation ;  explana¬ 
tory,  expounding. 

2.  Collected  or  known  by  interpretation. 

“  The  rejecting  their  additions  may  justly  be  deemed 
an  interpretative  siding  with  heresies.” — Hammond. 

ln-ter'-pre  ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  interpreta¬ 
tive;  -ly. ]  In  an  interpretative  manner;  so  as  to 
interpret. 


*in-ter-rupt',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  interruptus,  pa.  par. 
[Lat.,  from  m<er-=between,  and  of  hit errumpo- to  break  through.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Irregular,  interrupted.  (Burton.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  gap,  a  chasm. 

“  No  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 

Heap’d  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 

Wide  interrupt,  can  hold.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  84. 

In-ter  rupt  -ed,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Interrupt,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken  off,  intermitted. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  any  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  causes  operating 
locally. 

interrupted-spike,  s. 

Bot.:  A  spike  having  the  axis  here  and  there 
unusually  elongated,  and  not  covered  with  flowers. 

In-ter-rupt  -ed-ly,  adv.  [English  interrupted; 
-ly.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  With  breaks  or  interruptions;  not 
in  continuity. 

2.  Botany :  So  as  to  be  interrupted 
(q.  v.). 

interruptedly-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  leaflets  alternate¬ 
ly  large  and  small,  as  in  the  potato 
In-ter-rupt -er ,  *In-ter-rupt  -or, 
s.  [Eng.  interrupt,  v. ;  -er,  -or.]  One 


B.  Intrans. :  To  ask  questions ;  to  examine. 

“By  his  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples  it 
seemeth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty.” — Bacon: 

Henry  VII. 

*In-ter’-ro-gate,  s.  [Interrogate,  v.]  A  ques¬ 
tion,  an  interrogation. 

“  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  &c.,  re¬ 
ferring  the  ventura  (things  to  come)  to  the  following 
interrogate.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

*in-ter-ro-gg.-tee’,  s.  [Eng .interrogative);  suff. 

-ee.]  One  who  is  questioned  or  interrogated. 

in-ter-ro-ga’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interroga-  _  „  ....  - 

tionem,  accus.  of  interrogatio=  an  asking,  a  ques-  who  or  that  which  interrupts, 
tion,  from  interrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo=to  “The  great  disturbers  of  those  pleasures, 

By  this  provision  the  Almighty  interpretatively  speaks  interrogate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mterrogacion ;  ltal.  in  -  -  -  -  - 

to  him  in  this  manner.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation.  terrogazione .) 

_  in-ter’-pre-ter,  *in-ter-pre-tour,  s.  [English  I.  Ordinary  Language: 


interpret ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  interprets,  explains,  or 
makes  clear  what  is  unintelligible,  not  understood, 
or  not  obvious ;  an  expounder,  a  translator. 

“Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 

How  few  respeot  or  use  thee  as  they  ought.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  23. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  explains  what  a  speaker 
says  in  one  language  to  the  person  addressed  in  an¬ 
other. 

“Friday’s  father  had  learned  Spanish  .  .  .  and  he 
should  serve  him  for  an  interpreter." — De  Foe:  Robinson 
Crusoe,  pt.  ii. 

3.  One  who  conceives  and  represents  a  character 
on  the  stage. 

in-ter-punc’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interpunctio,  from 


1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  asking  questions ; 
examination  by  questions. 

2.  A  question  asked  or  put;  an  inquiry ;  a  query. 

II.  Print.:  The  mark,  note,  or  sign  (?)  which 

indicates  that  the  sentence  preceding  it  contains  a 
question. 

in-ter-rog'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  interrogativus, 
from  interrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo— to  interro¬ 
gate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  interrogate ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  interro- 
gativo .]' 

A.  As  adj. :  Denoting  a  question ;  employed  in 
asking  questions ;  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  interrogative  pronoun,  an  interrogative 
sentence. 

‘Though,  instead  of  the  interrogative  point,  the  He- 


and  interrupters  of  the  caresses  of  those 
lusts.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

In-ter-rup'-tion,  *in  -  ter  -  rup- 

Cion,  s.  [Fr.  interruption,  from  Latin 
int  err  up  tionem,  accus.  of  interruptio 
=  an  interrupting,  from  interruptus, 
pa.  par.  of  interrumpo=to  interrupt  Interrupted* 
(q.v.);  Sp.  interrupcion ;  Ital.  inter-  ly-pinnate. 
ruzione.) 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  breaking  in  upon. 

2.  A  hindrance,  a  stop  ;  an  obstacle  caused  by  the 
breaking-in  of  something  upon  the  course,  progress, 
or  process  of  anything ;  a  stoppage. 

“  Here  the  first  stop  our  rapid  course  delays. 

And  with  a  grateful  interruption  stays.” 

Brooke:  The  Fox  Chase. 

3.  A  breach,  break,  or  gap  caused  by  the  break¬ 
ing  in  or  intervention  of  anything  foreign ;  inter¬ 
vention,  interposition. 

“  Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  interruption 


inter-= between,  among,  and  punctus,  pa.  par.  of  brews  make  use  of  their  interrogative  He.”  Boyle;  Works,  of  the  sea.”— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 


pungo=to  prick;  Ital.  inter punzione.)  The’ act  of  ii-  273 


making  or  placing  points  between  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentences ;  punctuation. 

“A  various  interpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
accent,  may  much  alter  the  sense.” — Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophesying. 

in-ter-quar  -ter,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
quarter  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  The  space  between  two  quarters. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  A  word  used  in  asking  questions,  such  as 
Who?  When?  How? 

in-ter-rog  -a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  interrogative ; 
-ly.)  In  an  interrogative  manner;  in  form  of  a 
question. 

In-ter'-r6-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  interrogatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interrogo— to  interrogate  (q.  v.).]  One 


In-ter-ra  -dl-a.1,  adj.  [Latin  inter-  =  between,  who  interrogates ;  one  who  asks  questions. 


among,  and  radius^ a  ray,  a  radius.]  Between  the 
radii  or  rays. 

in-ter-re-geive',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
receive  (q.  v.).]  To  receive  between  or  within. 

*in-ter-re-£en-gy,  *in-ter-re'-gen-§ie,  subst. 
[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  regency  (q.  v.) .]  An  inter¬ 
regnum  (q.  v.) .] 

“The  government  was  called  interregnum,  th.Q interred 
gencie” — P.  Holland:  Livy ,  p.  13. 


in-ter-rog-a-tor-y,  *in-ter-rog-a-tor-ie,  a.  & 

s.  [Lat.  i nf er rogator ms = consisting  of  questions ; 
Fr.  interrogatoire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  interrogatorio.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  a  question;  expressing  a 
question ;  interrogative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  question,  an  inquiry,  a  query; 
specif. ,  in  law,  a  question  asked  in  writing. 

in  terro-rem,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  the  view  of 
terrifying. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


*4.  Intermission ;  temporary  cessation. 
In-ter-rup  -tlve ,  a.  [English  interrupt;  -ive.) 
Tending  to  interrupt ;  interrupting. 

in-ter-rup-tive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  interruptive ; 
-ly.)  So  as  to  interrupt ;  by  interruption. 

♦In-ter-scalme’,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  interseal- 
mium,  from  i  liter- = bet  ween,  and  scalmus= an  oar.] 
Antiq. :  In  ancient  galleys  that  part  of  the  side  of 
the  vessel  included  between  two  oars  or  rowlocks ; 
it  contained  about  four  feet. 

in-ter-scap-u-lur,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

scapular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
In-ter-s§end-ent,  a.  [Latin  twier-= between, 
and  scandens,  pr.  par.  of  scando= to  climb.] 

Alg. :  A  term  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  quantities 
when  the  exponents  of  theirpowers  are  radical ;  as, 
x  V  2,  x  \t  a,  from  their  holding  a  mean,  as  it  were, 
between  algebraic  and  transcendental  quantities. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 

qu  =  kw. 


interscind 


*in-ter-S$lnd',  v.  t.  [Latin  interscindo,  from 
inter- = between,  among,  and  scindo=  to  cut.l  To 
cut  off. 

.  *in-ter-scribe',  v.  t.  [Latin  interscribo,  from 
tnfer-=  between,  among,  and  scribo—  to  write.]  To 
write  between. 

In-ter-se  -cg.nt,  a.  [Lat.  intersecans,  pr.  par. 
of  interseco:  inter- = between,  among,  and  seco=  to 
cut.  ]  Cutting  or  dividing  into  parts ;  crossing,  in¬ 
tersecting. 

In-ter-sect',  v.  t.  &  i,  [Lat.  intersectus,  pa.  par. 
of  interseco=  to  cut  apart :  inter-— between,  among, 
and  seco—  to  cut.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cut  into  or  between ;  to  cut  across ; 
to  cut  mutually ;  to  divide  into  parts. 

“Where  frequent  hedgerows  intersect  rich  fields 
Of  many  a  different  form  and  different  hue, 

Bright  with  ripe  corn.”  Scott:  Amwell. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  cut  into  each  other;  to  meet 
and  cross  each  other. 

“Did  I  say  its  floor 

Was  made  of  intersecting  cedar  beams?” 

Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Geom. :  To  cut  each  other.  Two  lines  are  said 
to  intersect  when  they  cross  each  other,  having  a 
point  in  common.  Two  surfaces  intersect  when 
they  cut  each  other,  having  a  line,  or  lines,  in  com¬ 
mon. 

In-ter  -sec’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  intersectio,  from  inter¬ 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of  interseco— to  intersect  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
intersection;  Sp.  intersection;  Ital .  inter sezionef] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting;  the  state  of 
being  intersected. 

“The  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*2.  A  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 

“  Obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersec¬ 
tions  of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of 
rhyme.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Thomson. 

II.  Geom.:  The  point  or  line  in  which  two  lines 
or  planes  cut  each  other. 

In-ter-seC-tional,  o.  ['Eng.  intersection;  -al.~\ 
Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  an  intersection  or  inter¬ 
sections. 

*Tn-ter-S em  -i-nate ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inter seminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  intersemino:  mter-= between,  among, 
and  semino— to  sow  ;  semen  (genit.  seminis )  =a  seed.] 
To  sow  between  or  among. 

*In-ter-sert',  v.  t.  [Lat.  intersertus,  pa.  par  of 
intersero:  inter- = be  tween,  among,  andsero=to  sow, 
to  plant.]  To  put  or  set  between  other  things  ;  to 
insert,  to  interpolate. 

“If  I  may  intersert  a  short  speculation,  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen  furlongs.”  — 
Brerewood.  ( Todd .) 

*In-ter-ser'-tion,  s.  [En g.intersert;  -ion.~\  Some¬ 
thing  inserted  or  put  in  between  or  among  other 
things ;  an  insertion  ;  an  interpolation. 

“They  have  some  intersertions  which  are  plainly  spuri¬ 
ous.” — Bp.  Hall:  A  Defense  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

*In-ter-set',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English  set 
(q.  v.).J  To  set,  place,  or  put  between  or  among. 

“  He  saw  this  barrier  of  dislike 
Thus  interset.”  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii.  68. 

*In-ter-shock’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
shock  (q.  v.).]  To  shock  mutually  or  reciprocally. 

“What  discontentments  will  there  still  arise 
In  such  a  camp  of  kings  to  intershock 
Each  other’s  greatness .” 

Daniel:  Chorus  in  Philotas. 

In-ter-sl-der  -e  al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
sidereal .]  Situated  between  or  among  the  stars; 
interstellar.  ( Annandale .) 

In-ter-so'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  social  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  intercourse  or 
association ;  social. 

♦In-ter-som-nl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  inter- = between, 
and  somnus=  sleep.]  Between  sleeping  and  waking  ; 
in  an  interval  of  wakefulness. 

*in-ter-sour',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  sour 
(q.  v.) . ]  To  mix  with  something  sour. 

“And  held  back  something  from  that  full  of  sweet 
To  intersour  unsure  delights  demure.” 

Daniel:  Octavia  to  M.  Antonins. 

In -ter-spa.9e,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  space 
(q.  v.).]  Space  between  other  things;  intervening 
space. 

“The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world.” 

Tennyson:  Lucretius,  105. 

*In’-ter-speech,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  speech 
(q.  v.).]  A  speech  inserted  or  interposed  between 
others. 
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In-ter-sperse',  v.  t.  [Lat.  interspersus,  pa.  par. 
~  to  sc  er^°  ’  ln^e,"=ketween,  among,  and  spergo 

1.  To  scatter  here  and  there  among  other  things. 

You  should  do  well  to  intersperse  among  them  some 
eucharistical  ejaculations  and  doxologies.”— Howell:  Let¬ 
ters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  67. 

*2.  To  diversify,  to  variegate;  to  be  scattered 
among. 

“  Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head.” 

Cowper:  A  Needless  Alarm. 

diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing  here 
and  there  among. 

Which  space  is  interspersed  with  small  islands  and 
rocks.  — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

In-ter-sper'-sion,  s.  [Intersperse.]  The  act 
or  interspersing,  or  scattering  here  and  there 
among  other  things ;  the  state  of  being  inter¬ 
spersed. 

<<r^hese  sentiments  have  obtained  almost  in  all  ages 
and  places,  though  not  without  interspersion  of  certain 
corrupt  additaments.”— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  62. 

In-ter-spin'-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  English 
spinal .]  [Interspinous.] 

In-ter-spl-nal'-e§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  interspi nalis  =  between  spines;  pref. 
inter-,  and  spinalis= of  or  belonging  to  the  spine. J 

Anat.:  Muscles  consisting  of  short  vertical  fas¬ 
ciculi  of  fleshy  fibers  placed  in  pairs  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae. 

.  In  ter  spin'-ous,  In-ter-spin'-al,  a.  [Pref. 

inter-;  Eng.  spine ;  -ous,  -ah] 

Anat.:  Situated  between  the  processes  of  the 
spine. 

interspinous-ligaments,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Thin,  somewhat  membranous,  ligaments 
connecting  the  inferior  border  of  one  spinous  proc¬ 
ess  with  the  superior  border  of  that  next  below  it. 

*In-ter-spI-ra  '-tion,  s.  _  [Latin  interspiratio.~\ 
Inspiration  between;  occasional  inspiration. 

“What  gracious  respits  are  here,  what  favorable  in¬ 
ter  spirations,  as  if  God  bade  me  to  recollect  myself.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Satan’s  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  Dec.  2. 

In'-ter-state,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  state 
(q.  v.).]  Between  different  states;  as,  interstate 
commerce. 

in-ter-stel-lar,  In-ter-stel-lar-?,  a.  [Lat. 

inter-=:between,  and  stella= a  star;  Fr.  interstel- 
Zaire.]  Situated  between  or  among  the  stars. 

“Comets  as  have,  by  a  trajection  through  the  aether, 
for  a  long  time  wandered  through  the  celestial  or  inter¬ 
stellar  part  of  the  universe.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  379. 

In-ter  -sti9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interstitium=  an 
interval  of  space:  inter-— between,  among,  and 
status=&  position  ;  Sp.  intersticio ;  Ital.  interstizio.} 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  space  intervening  between  one  thing  and 
another;  especially  a  narrow  or  small  space 
between  two  things  close  together,  or  between  the 
component  parts  of  a  body;  a  crevice,  a  chink,  a 
cranny. 

*2.  An  interval  of  time  between  one  act  and  an¬ 
other. 

1]  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the  intervals 
which  Roman  canon-law  requires  should  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  reception  of  the  various  degrees  of  orders. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  24,  cap.xi.)  recommends 
that  interstices  should  be  observed  even  in  confer¬ 
ring  minor  orders,  but  they  are  usually  conferred  at 
once.  A  full  ecclesiastical  year — from  Lent  to  Lent, 
or  from  Pentecost  to  Pentecost— is  required  between 
minor  orders  and  the  subdiaconate,  the  subdiaco- 
nate  and  the  diaconate,  and  the  diaconate  and  the 
priesthood.  , 

“The  members  of  religious  orders  can  be  ordained  in 
many  cases  ....  without  observing  the  interstices.” 
— Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  454. 

In-ter  '-stl9ed,  a.  [Eng.  interstic(e) ;  -ed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  interstices  or  spaces  between ;  situated  at  inter¬ 
vals. 

*1  n-ter-sti n C  -tlve ,  a.  [Lat.  intersti.net {us) ,  pa. 
par.  of  interstinguo— to  diversify  or  variegate  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ive.]  Distinguishing,  distinctive. 

In-ter-stl-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *in-ter-sti-tiall,  a. 

[Lat.  inter stiti{um) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.\ 

1.  Physics,  Anat.,  &c.:  Containing  interstices; 
pertaining  to  interstices  ;  intermediate. 

“How  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  con¬ 
tinued  vacuity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  un¬ 
filled.” — Rambler,  Ho.  8. 

2.  Path. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

interstitial-absorption,  s. 

Path. :  Gradual  absorption  of  the  molecules  of 
some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of 
inflammation.  It  is  seen  in  bone  with  obliteration 
and  absorption,  also  in  the  granular  contracted 
kidney,  cirrhotic  or  gouty,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the 
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liver  and  lungs.  It  precedes  the  extension  of  in¬ 
flammation  to  pus,  as  when  an  abscess  points,  when 
the  pus  is  moving  in  a  distinct  course  toward  the 
mucous  or  cutaneous.  surface  of  the  part  affected, 
this  resulting  from  interstitial  absorption  of  the 
tissues  involved. 

interstitial-hepatitis,  s. 

Path.:  The  same  as  Cirrhosis  (q.  v.). 
interstitial-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy:  Organs  occupying  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  other  organs,  as  the  bladder  which 
is  situated  in  the  abdomino-pel  vie  cavity. 

interstitial-pneumonia,  s. 

Path.:  The  invasion  of  one  or  both  lungs  by  a 
fibroid  exudation. 

*In-ter-stI'-ti-um  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.]  An  inter¬ 
val  of  time.  [Interstice.] 

In-ter-strat-I-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  stratification .] 

Geol. :  The  state  of  being  stratified  between  other 
strata  ;  the  state  of  occupying  a  place  between  two 
other  beds  of  different  character. 
In-ter-strat-I-fled,  a.  [Interstratiey.] 

In-ter-strat'-I-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  stratify  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  occupy  a  position  between 
or  among  other  strata. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stratified  between  other  beds 
or  layers. 

*In-ter  tain',  *in-ter-tain'-ment,  &c.  [See 

under  En.] 

*In-ter-talk’  ( l  silent) ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  talk  (q.  v.).]  To  exchange  conversation;  to 
talk,  to  converse. 

“  Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalked.” 

Carew:  Enquiry. 

In-ter-tan'-gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tan¬ 
gle  (q.  v.).]  To  entangle ;  to  bind  one  with  another; 
to  interlace. 

“  The  one  of  the  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangled  roots  of  love.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  8. 
*in-ter-tex  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intertexo,  from  inter-— 
between,  among,  and  texo=  to  weave.]  To  inter¬ 
weave,  to  intertwine. 

“Green  leaves  of  burdocks  and  ivie  intertexed  and 
woven  together.” — Hist.  Don  Quixote  (1675),  fo.  18.  ( Nares .) 

*In-ter-tex  -tyre,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tex¬ 
ture  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  interweaving ;  the  state  of 
things  interwoven ;  that  which  is  interwoven. 

“Skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  11L 
In'-ter-tle,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tie  (q.  v.).] 
Carpentry : 

1.  A  horizontal  timber  framed  between  two  posts. 

2.  A  binding  joist. 

*In-ter-tis'-sued  (suas  shQ),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  tissued  (q.  v.).]  Interwoven,  variegated. 

“The  intertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

In'-ter-traf-flc,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  traf¬ 
fic  (q.  v.).]  Traffic  between  two  persons,  places,  or 
peoples. 

*ln-ter-traf-flc,  *ln-ter-traf-flcke,  v.  i.  [In¬ 
tertraffic,  s.]  To  trade  together. 

“And  intertraffleke  with  them,  tunne  for  tunne.” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  61. 

*In-ter-tran-spIc-u-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  transpicuous  (q.  v.).]  Transpicuous  between. 

In-ter-trans-ver-sa-le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fern, 
pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  intertransversalis ;  pref.  inter-,  and 
transversus  =  turned  across  ;  transverto  =  to  turn 
across :  trans-= across,  and  verto= to  turn.] 

Anat. :  Short  muscles  passing  almost  vertically 
from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between  the  transverse 
processes. 

In-ter-trans-verse,  a.  [Intertransversal.es.] 
Anat.:  (See  the  compound.) 
intertransverse-ligaments,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Unimportant  bands  extending  between 
the  transverse  processes. 

In-ter-trl'-go,  s.  [Latin  inter-— between,  and 

terere,  tritum— to  rub)] 

Med.:  The  abrasion  or  excoriation  of  the  skin, 
as  in  very  fat  children  where  the  flesh  folds  over ;  a 
rubbing  or  chafing  of  the  skin  generally. 

In-ter-tro-chan-ter-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng., 
&c.,  trochanter,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  two  trochanters  of  the  femur ; 
as,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  intertrochanteric 
line. 

In-ter-trop  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
tropical  (q.  v.).]  Situated  within  or  between  the 
tropics. 
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♦in-ter-tfirb'-er,  s.  [Latin  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  turbo= to  disturb.]  A  disturber. 

In-ter-twine',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
twine  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  unite  by  turning  or  twisting  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  intertwist,  to  interweave,  to  interlace. 

“Under  some  concourse  of  shades, 

Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 

From  dews.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  405. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  twine  together;  to  be  interwoven 
or  interlaced. 

in-ter-twine,  s.  [Intertwine,  u.]  A  mutual 
or  reciprocal  twining  or  winding ;  an  interweaving. 

“Ill 

Such  interwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths.” 

Coleridge:  To  Wordsworth. 

In-ter-twin'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inter¬ 
twine,  u.] 

A 

verb. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  to¬ 
gether;  the  state  of  being  intertwined  or  inter¬ 
woven. 

In-ter-twln'-lng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  intertwining ; 
•ly.~\  By  intertwining  or  being  intertwined. 


2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come  between  points  or  time, 
or  events. 

“  Many  things  may  intervene  betwixt  this  engagement 
by  promise,  and  that  full  and  complete  solemnization.” — 

Bp  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

3.  To  pass  between. 

4.  To  happen,  occur,  or  break  in  so  as  to  inter¬ 
rupt,  disturb,  or  cross. 

“[God]  may  be  fear’d  amidst  the  busiest  scenes. 

Or  scorn’d  where  business  never  intervenes.” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

5.  To  interpose  between  parties  at  variance. 

II.  Law:  To  interpose  and  become  a  party  to  a 
suit  between  other  parties. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  lie  or  be  situated  between;  to 
divide ;  to  come  between. 

*In-ter-vene,  s.  [Intervene,  v.]  A  coming  or 
meeting  together ;  intervention. 


,  „  ...  ,,  , .  “  They  had  some  sharper  and  some  milder  differences  t-hrrmo’h  Hi  a  r>ros« 

&  B.  pctv •  dfc  particip •  Ctdj .  (Se8  til©  which  might  easily  happen  in  such  an  intervene  of 

.)  grandees.” — Wotton.  in-ter-vi§'-I-ble,  a 


(2)  The  opinion  elicited  or  the  information  im- 
parted  at  such  a  meeting. 

“  Some  were  even  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  he 
paid  for  the  insertion  of  his  interview  in  solid  cash.”— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In'-ter-view  (lew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Interview,  s.] 

1.  To  visit  or  wait  upon  for  the  purpose  of  having 
an  interview  with,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  information  for  publication. 

2.  To  grant  an  interview  to. 

In-ter-view-er  (lew  as  ti),  s.  [Eng.  interview; 
•er.]  One  who  interviews;  specif.,  a  reporter  for  a 
newspaper  who  interviews  some  person  of  position, 
importance,  or  notoriety,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  information  for  publication. 

In'-ter-view-lng  (iew  as  u) ,  s.  [Eng.  interview; 
-mgr.]  The  practice  of  gathering  information  from 
public  persons,  in  order  to  impart  it  to  the  world 


In-ter-ven'-er,  s.  [Eng.  intervene);  -er.]  One 
who  intervenes ;  specif,  in  law,  one  who  intervenes 
in  a  suit  to  which  he  was  not  originally  a  party. 

*In-ter-ve ’-nl-entje ,  s.  [Latin  interveniens,  pr. 
par.  of  intervenio—  to  intervene  (q.v.).]  The  act  or 
in-ter-twlst',  v.t.  [Pref.  infer-,  and  Eng.  twist  state  of  intervening  or  coming  in  between;  in  terven- 
(q.  v.).]  To  unite  by  twisting  together;  to  inter-  tion. 


twine,  to  interlace. 

“  Ye  with  your  tough  and  intertwisted  roots 
Grasp  the  firm  rocks.” — Mason:  Caractacus. 

In-ter-twlst'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Inter¬ 
twist.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  twisting  or  twining  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  state  of  being  intertwisted. 

In-ter-twlst -lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intertwisting  ; 
•ly.]  By  intertwisting  or  being  intertwisted. 

In’-ter-val  (1),  *in-ter-vall,  s.  [Fr.  intervalle, 
from  Lat.  intervallum— the  space  between  the  ram¬ 
part  and  the  soldiers’  tents :  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  vallum,  a  rampart.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Space  between  two  things;  space  or  distance 
intervening  between  any  two  objects ;  intermediate 
space  or  distance. 

“  ’Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  105. 

2.  A  space  of  time  between  two  points  or  events ; 
intervening  or  intermediate  time. 


“  In  respect  of  the  intervenienoe  of  more  successive  in¬ 
strumental  causes.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  335. 

*In-ter-ve -nl-ent,  a.  [Latin  interveniens,  pr. 
par.  of  intervenio—  to  intervene  (q.v.).]  Coming  or 
passing  between ;  intervening ;  interposed. 

“By  an  intervenient  power  discharged  from  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obey.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  6. 

In-ter-ve'-nl-um,  s.  [Latin=the  space  between 
the  veins;  mter-= between,  and  vena=  a  blood-ves¬ 
sel,  a  vein.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  the  old  botanists,  and 
adopted  by  Lindley  for  the  area  of  parenchyma 
lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or  veinlets. 

*m-ter-vent',  v.t.  [Lat. mfer-=betweon,  among, 
and  ventum,  sup.  of  venio— to  come.]  To  come  in 
the  way  of ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thwart. 

“  Whose  purpose  his  command  by  Iris  given 
Doth  intervent.” — Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 

In-ter-ven'-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  interven- 
tionem,  accus.  of  interventio  =  a  coming  between, 
from  intervenio  =  to  come  between,  to  intervene 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  intervencion ;  Ital.  intervenzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


[Pref.  inter-,  and  English 

visible  (q.v.).] 

Surv. :  Mutually  visible ;  able  to  be  seen  the  one 
from  the  other ;  said  of  stations. 

*in-ter-vl§'-lt,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  visit 
(q.  v.).]  To  exchange  visits ;  to  pay  visits,  each  to 
the  other. 

“Here  we  trifled,  and  bathed,  and  intervisited  with  the 
company.” — Evelyn:  Diary,  June  27,  1654. 

*In-ter-vi§-It,  s.  [Intervisit,  u.]  An  inter¬ 
mediate  visit. 

*ln-ter-vl'-tul,  a.  [Lat.  in£er-= between,  and 
vifa=life.]  Between  two  lives;  applied  to  the 
intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

“Through  all  its  intervital  gloom.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xlii.  3. 

In-ter-VO-lfi  -tion ,  s.  [Lat.  intervolutus,  pa. 
par.  of  intervolvo :  infer-= be  tween,  and  volvo—to 
roll.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intervolved. 

In-ter-volve',  v.  t.  [Lat .intervolvo:  inter= be¬ 
tween,  and  volvo—to  roll.]  To  roll  between  or 
among ;  to  involve  or  wind  one  within  the  other. 

In-ter-weave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
weave  { q.v.).]  # 

1.  To  weave  together;  to  intermix  by  weaving 
together,  so  as  to  combine  in  the  same  texture  or 
construction ;  to  intermingle,  as  though  by  weav¬ 
ing  ;  to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

2.  To  intermix ;  to  connect  closely  or  intimately. 

♦m-ter-wlsh;,  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  wish 


with  lucid  inter- 


1.  The  act  of  intervening  or  coming  between  per-  iU-vC1-wlDU  t  ,X1CJ.  vnvKT-  auu 
3.  The  space  of  time  between  attacks  of  disease,  sons  or  things ;  agency  of  persons  between  persons;  (q.v.).]  To  wisll  mutually  to' each  other 

pain,  or  delirium ;  remission.  interposition ;  mediation ;  interference  in  the  inter-  *  ^  J  ’ 

ests  of  others.  m-ter-work'-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interposed  or  set  between  worfcmgr  (q.  v.).J  Mutual,  reciprocal,  or  joint 
persons  or  things ;  interposition. 

“  Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax  mem¬ 
brane,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  into  the  inward  ear.” — 

Holder:  On  Speech. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  a  third  party  in  intervening 
and  becoming  a  party  to  a  suit  between  others. 

In-ter-vent'-or,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  intervenes 
or  interposes:  a  mediator;  specif.,  a  person  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties,  and  unite 
them  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

*In-ter-ven'-ue,  s.  [Intervene,  u.]  Interven- 


“ It  is  the  sleep  of  the  spirit 
rials.”— Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

II.  Music :  The  distance  between  any  two  sounds. 
Intervals  when  confined  within  the  octave  are  sim¬ 
ple,  when  they  exceed  it  they  are  compound.  The 
interval  of  a  whole  tone,  as  from  c  to  d,  is  called  a 
second,  of  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  c 
to  E  flat,  a  minor  third,  &c. 

IT  At  intervals:  From  time  to  time;  intermit¬ 
tently. 

"  Miriam  watched  and  dozed  at  intervals .” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  908. 

IT  Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there 


working ;  a  working  together. 

In  -ter-world,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  world 
(q.v.).]  A  world  between  or  among  other  worlds. 

“Imaginary  interworlds  and  spaces  between.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

*In-ter-w6und',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
wound  (q.  v.) .]  To  wound  mutually. 

“Hence  interwounding  controversies  spring.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 


are  many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  tion ;  interposition 
interval  respects  time  only ;  respite  includes  the  *In-ter-Vert',  v.  t.  [Fr.  intervertir,  from  Latin 
idea  of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  interverto=  to  turn  aside ;  verto— to  turn.]  To  turn 
or  less  agreeable :  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  to  another  course  or  use. 
one  who  is  oppressed  with  labor ;  the  interval  which 
is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his  exe¬ 
cution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite.”  (Cr abb : 


Eng.  Synon.) 

in  ter  val  (2),  In'-ter-vale,  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  probably  from  pref.  inter-,  and  vale. J  A  tract 
of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hills  or  along  the 
banks  of  rivers. 

*In'-ter-vg.l,  *In'-ter-vall,  v.  i.  [Interval  (1), 
8.]  To  come  between. 

*In-ter-val’-lum  {pi.  In-ter-val'-la),  s.  [Lat.] 
An  interval  (q.  v.). 

*in-ter-var'-^,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  vary 
(q.  v.).J  To  alter  or  vary  between ;  to  change. 


In-ter-ver’-te-brul,  a.  [Prefix  inter-,  and  Eng. 

vertebral .1 
t.:  B( 


Anat.:  Between  the  vertebree;  as,  intervertebral 
discs,  intervertebral  foramina, 
intervertebral-discs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Elastic  plates,  outwardly  fibro-laminar, 
inwardly  pulpy,  placed  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum, 
intervertebral-foramina,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  A  series  of  rounded  apertures  between  the 
vertebr®  through  which  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood¬ 
vessels  pass  off. 


In-ter-wov’-en,  In-ter-wove’,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Interweave.] 

*In-ter-wreathe',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
wreathe  (q.  v.).]  To  weave  into  a  wreath ;  to  inter¬ 
twine,  to  interweave. 

in-test'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  intestabilis=hot  capa* 
ble  of  making  a  will :  in-  =  not,  and  testabilis= 
capable  of  making  a  will,  from  testatus.pa.  par.  of 
testor= to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a  will;  testis=  a 
witness.]  Incompetent  to  make  a  will ;  not  legally 
qualified  to  make  a  will. 

ln-test'-?L-§3?,  s.  [Eng.  intestate);  -cy."]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intestate;  the  state  of 
dying  without  having  made  a  will. 

“In  case  of  intestacy,  the  ordinary  shall  depute  the 
nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  admin¬ 
ister  his  goods.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  32. 


In-ter-veined’  (ei  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  veined  (q.  v.).]  Intersected  as  with  veins. 


In-test '-gite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intestatus,  from  in-— 
not,  and  testatus= having  made  a  will,  pa.  par.  of 


In'-ter-view  (iew  as  u) ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  entreveu,  pa. 
par.  of  entrevoir=  to  visit ;  Fr.  ent revue.] 

face™;oAlf  eetfing  b<ffcwee?- tw?  p°Fsons  fa°e  to  testor =to  make^a  wiilVFr.  Tntestat; IteL 
face ;  generally  a  formal  meeting  for  the  considera-  Sp .  intestado.]  iwu. 

“ Fair  champaign,  with  less  rivers  interveined.”  tion  of  some  important  business ;  a  conference.  '.  . 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  267.  “  In  both  interviews  he  was  gracious,  friendly,  and  even  ’  *  a  ^ ec. 

#  in-terTvene\  V.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  intervenir,  from  Lat.  tender.”—. Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv.  !•  Lying  without  having  made  a  will. 

intervenio— to  come  between inter-—  between ,  and  2.  Specially :  “In  case  a  person  made  no  disposition  of  his  goods  as 

venio= to  come ;  Sp.  intervenir ;  Ital.  intervenire .]  (1)  A  formal  meeting  between  some  person  of  were  testable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  the  whole  of 

A.  Intransitive :  note  or  notoriety  and  a  press  representative,  in  Jc®™’ i6,4ai<i  to  die  intestate.” — Blackstonei 

I  Ordinary  Lanauaae  •  ?rder  that  tbe  latter  may  gather  information  and  bk’  n”  cb‘  32;  , 

I.  ordinary  language .  impart  it  to  the  public.  2.  Not  disposed  of  by  will;  not  devised  or  be- 

•  vVJL0.  b^een  Persons  vor  “  ‘I  asked  Mr.  Fowler  to  put  that  question,’  said  Mr.  ffueathed ;  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

tween3  tw^ vfdlevB  ^  ^  ’  &S’  HlUS  mtervene  be*  White  to  the  representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a  B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  dies  without  having 

tween  two  vaueys.  recent  interview.”— Pall  Moll  anrette  made  a  will.  ° 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,’ 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


intestina 
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intonate 


In-tes  -tl-ng,,  s.pl.  [Lat.=tne  entrails,  neut.  pi. 
of  Mifesft»ms=inward,  internal ;  intux— within  ] 
ZoOl.:  Intestinal  Worms;  in  Cuvier’s  arrange¬ 
ment  a  class  of  Zoophytes,  called  by  Rudolphi  En- 
tozoa.  It  contains  the  Intestinal  Worms.  They 
werc^  divided  into  two  orders :  (1)  Cavitaria,  called 
by  Rudolphi  Nematoidea  ;  (2)  Parenchymata.  The 
class  has  been  broken  up  and  redistributed. 

In-tes  -tl-n&l,  a.  [Eng.  intestin(e) ;  -ah] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  intestines. 

2.  Fig.:  Domestic,  not  foreign, 
intestinal-canal,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Intestine. 
intestinal-juice,  s. 

Anat. :  Succus  entericus,  an  alkaline  secreted  by 
the  intestines. 

intestinal-worms,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  English  name  for  Cuvier’s  Intestina. 
In-tes-tl-na'-li-g,,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
intestinalis,  from  intestina  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. ;  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Cuvier’s  Intes¬ 
tina. 

In-tes'-tlne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  intestin ,  from  Latin 
intestinus—iawavd,  from  mius=within  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
intestinal .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Internal,  inward ;  contained  or  existing  within, 
as  within  the  body. 

“  Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs 
And  moon-struck  madness.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  482. 

2.  Internal,  with  regard  to  a  country  or  nation ; 
domestic,  not  foreign. 

“The  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war.” — Milton:  0 
Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*3.  Innate,  inner ;  depending  on  the  internal  con¬ 
stitution. 

“Everything  labors  under  an  intestine  necessity.” — 
p udworth . 

I  *4.  Shut  up  or  inclosed ;  contained. 

“It  sleeps;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  139. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  guts,  the  entrails;  the 
portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus  inferior  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  stomach.  The  intestines  consist  of  three 
coats,  an  outer  one  (the  peritoneum),  an  inner  or 
mucous  membrane,  and  an  intermediate  muscular 
coat.  There  are  two  intestines,  the  large  and  the 
small  one.  The  large  intestine  extends  from  the 
termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  It  is  about 
five  or  six  feet  long,  or  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Its  diameter  is  from  two  and  a 
half  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  divided  into 
the  caecum,  with  its  vermiform  appendix,  the  colon, 
and  the  rectum.  The  small  intestine  commences  at 
the  pylorus,  winds  into  many  convolutions,  and 
terminates  in  the  large  intestine.  In  the  adult  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  is  arbitrarily  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts — viz.,  the  duodenum,  the 
jejunum,  and  the  ileum.  It  constitutes  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  intestines,  the  larger  making  up  the 
other  fifth.  They  are  used  to  aid  in  assimilating 
the  food  after  digestion,  and  convey  forward  the 
excrementitious  matter. 

In-tex'-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  int(ine),  ex(tine),  and  suff. 

- ine .] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  the  fourth 
coating  in  the  pollen  of  Clarkia  elegans  and  some 
other  Onagrace®.  It  is  next  the  extine  or  outer 
crust,  and  above  the  in  tine  or  inner  lining. 

*in'-text,  s.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  text.']  The  con¬ 
tents. 

“  I  bad  a  book  wbicb  none 
Could  reads  the  intext  but  myself  alone.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides. 

*In-tex'-tiire,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  tex¬ 
ture  (q.v.).]  To  work  in,  to  weave  in,  to  inter¬ 
weave. 

♦in-thirst',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
thirst  (q.  v.).]  To  make  thirsty. 

In  thro' ne,  &c.  [See  Enthrone,  &c.] 

In -tl  ma,  s. ;  p In-tl-mse.  [Lat.  intimus= 
inmost.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  innermost  coat  or  membranous 
lining  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

2.  Entom.:  The  innermost  coat  or  lining  of  the 
trachea  of  an  insect. 

In -tl-ma-§y,  s.  [Eng.  intimate  (1),  a.;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intimate ;  close  familiarity 
or  fellowship. 

In'-ti-mate  (l),a. &s.  [Lat.  inf  i'mws= innermost, 
super,  of  interns— within ;  Fr.  intime.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Internal,  inward ;  arising  or  proceeding  from 
within. 


2.  Closely  acquainted ;  close  in  friendship  or  fel¬ 
lowship  ;  closely  familiar. 

3.  Close,  very  full,  complete,  familiar. 

“  It  i®  no.  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold  the 
sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence.” — Cowper:  Treats 
ment  of  his  Hares. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  closely  acquainted  or 
familiar  with  another ;  a  familiar  friend  or  associ¬ 
ate. 

.“An  intimate  whose  intellect  as  much  corresponded 
with  his  as  did  the  outward  form.” — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

In  -tl-mate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  intimer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
mtimar ;  Ital.  intimare.  [Intimate  (2),  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  hint ;  to  indicate  indirectly  or  obscurely ;  to 
Suggest ;  to  point  in  the  direction  of. 

“Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
His  inwarde  grief  e.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  80. 

2.  To  make  known,  to  announce. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  signify,  to  hint,  to  indicate. 

In  -tl-mate  (2),  a.  [Lat.  intimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
intimo=t o  bring  within,  to  announce,  from  intimus 
=innermost.]  Made  known,  intimated,  declared. 
In'-tl-mg/te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intimate  (1);  -ly.] 

1.  Closely ;  with  close  intermixture  of  parts. 

“  Mixing  it  intimately  with  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to 
which  it  is  to  be  assimilated.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Nearly,  inseparably,  closely. 

“Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  more  essential 
to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with  us.” — Addison: 
Spectator. 

3.  Familiarly;  inclose  fellowship  or  friendship. 
In-ti-ma  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intimationem, 

acc.  of  intimatio= an  announcing,  from  intimatus, 
pa.  par.  of  intimo=to  intimate  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  act  of  intimating,  hinting,  or  indicating. 

2.  A  hint,  indirect  announcement,  or  suggestion. 

3.  An  explicit  announcement  or  declaration. 
*ln'-tlme,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  intimus^imier- 

most.] 

1.  Inward,  internal. 

2.  Intimate,  close. 

“  To  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed  bodies, 
which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an 
intime  application  of  the  agents.” — Digby:  On  Bodies,  ch. 
v.,  §  6. 

In-tlm  -I-date,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  intimidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  intimido= to  frighten,  from  in-  (intens.), 
and  timidus=timid ;  Fr.  intimider .]  To  frighten; 
to  make  fearful :  to  inspire  with  fear ;  to  dishearten ; 
to  make  cowardly ;  to  cow. 

“Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones?” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  intimidate  and  to 
frighten,  see  Frighten. 

In-tlm-I-da-tion,  s.  [Fr.l  The  act  of  intimi¬ 
dating  or  making  fearful ;  the  state  of  being  in¬ 
timidated. 

In-tim-I-da- tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  intimidat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Causing  or  tending  to  cause  intimidation. 

In-tlnc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  intinctio,  from  intinctus, 
pa.  par.  of  intingo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  Ritual  and  Church  History :  One  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  laity  of  the  Eastern  Church— by 
breaking  the  consecra  ted  bread  into  the  consecrated 
wine,  and  giving  the  two  elements  to  each  com¬ 
municant  in  a  spoon. 

In-tlnc-tlv'-l-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  in-= not,  and  tinctus, 
pa.  par.  of  tingo=  to  dye.J  The  absence  or  want  of 
the  quality  of  dyeing  or  tinging  other  bodies. 
In'-tlne,  s.  [Lat.inf(us)=within,  and  suff.  -ine.] 
Bot. :  An  inner  membrane  surrounding  the  pollen 
grain,  the  protrusion  of  which  constitutes  the  pol¬ 
len-tube. 

In-tire’,  In-t'ire'-l^,  &c.  (See  Entire,  &c.) 
In-ti-tle,  v.  t.  [Entitle.] 

In-tlt'-flled,  a.  [Lat.  titulus-a  title.] 

1.  Having  a  name  or  title ;  entitled. 

2.  Having  a  claim. 

In'-t6 ,  prep.  [A.  S.  in,  and  to.]  A  preposition 
denoting  passage,  motion,  or  change  inward. 
Thus  it  is  used:  . 

1.  Of  motion  or  direction  toward  the  interior  of 
a  place,  with  such  verbs  ae  come,  go,  throw,  look, 
fly,  push,  &c. 

“Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee.’  — 
Matthew  xxviii.  10. 

2.  Of  motion  toward  the  interior  of  a  body  or 
substance,  with  such  verbs  as  fall,  sink,  &c. 

“Acrid  substances,  which  pass  into  the  capillary  tubes, 
must  irritate  them  into  greater  contraction.  Arbuth- 
not:  On  Aliments. 


3.  Of  entrance  into  the  heart  or  mind. 

“How  much  more  may  education,  being  a  constant 
plight  and  inurement,  induce  by  custom  good  habits 
into  a  reasonable  creature?” — Wotton.  ( Todd .) 

4.  Of  penetration  or  research  which  is  more  than 
superficial;  as,  to  inquire  into  a  matter. 

5.  Of  inclusion  or  comprehension. 

“They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some 
lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words.” — Bacon. 
(Todd.) 

6.  Of  a  new  state  into  which  anything  is  brought ; 
of  a  change  of  condition ;  used  with  such  verbs  as 
fall,  lead,  bring,  change,  convert,  grow,  &c. ;  as,  to 
fail  into  a  fever ;  to  lead  into  bad  habits,  &c. 

tln-tol-  er  -a  -biT-I-ty,  s.  [English  intolerable  ; 
-ity.]  Excessive  badness. 

“  The  goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  intolerability.” — E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia.  (Introd.) 

In-tol  -er-a-ble,  *In-tol'-ler-a-ble,  adj.  [Fr. 
intolerable,  from  Lat.  intolerabilis,  from  in- = not, 
and  tolerabilis= that  can  be  borne,  tolerable  (q.  v.) } 
Sp.  intolerable ;  Ital.  intoller abile.] 

1.  Not  tolerable;  that  cannot  be  tolerated  or 
endured  ;  insufferable ;  unendurable  ;  too  great  to 
be  endured. 

“  Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 

“One  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal 
of  sack.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

In-tol'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  intolerable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerable. 

In-tol'-er-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  intolerable  manner  or  degree ;  to  an  intolera¬ 
ble  degree  or  extent ;  beyond  endurance. 

“The  weather  was  intolerably  hot.” — Cook:  First  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

In-tol'-er-^npe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intolerantia, 
from  intolerans  =  that  cannot  bear.]  [Intoler¬ 
ant.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerant ;  want 
of  patience  or  forbearance  ;  indisposition  to  tolerate 
the  existence  or  spread  of  anything  opposed  to  one’s 
own  opinions. 

“Carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen 
into  a  persecution.” — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

2.  Want  of  capacity  or  power  to  endure;  non¬ 
endurance  ;  as,  the  intolerance  of  cold  or  heat. 

II.  Relig.:  Refusal  to  tolerate  a  faith  different 
from  one’s  own.  Most  religions  advocate  toleration 
while  they  are  feeble  and  become  intolerant  when 
they  are  powerful.  Though  most  governments  are 
more  or  less  intolerant,  yet  genuine  statesmen  have 
in  every  age  instinctively  tended  toward  tolerance 
as  the  most  successful  method  of  dealing  with  con¬ 
tending  faiths. 

In-tol  -er-an-jy,  s.  [Eng.  intolerance ) ;  -y.] 
The  same  as  Intolerance  (q.  v.) . 

In-tol'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intolerans 
=not  able  to  endure :  in-= not,  and  tolerans,  pr.  par. 
of  tolero=  to  endure,  to  tolerate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  intoler- 
ante ;  Ital .  intoller  ante.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  enduring;  not  able  to  endure.  (Followed 

by  of.) 

“The  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  intol¬ 
erant  of  excesses.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  enduring  or  allowing  difference  of  opinion, 
teaching,  or  worship ;  unwilling  or  refusiug  to 
allow  to  others  freedom  of  speech,  choice,  or  action 
in  opinions,  doctrines,  or  worship  ;  bigoted. 

“Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  612. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  will  not  allow  to  others 
freedom  of  speech,  choice,  or  action  in  opinions, 
doctrines  or  worship  ;  a  bigot. 

“You  might  as  well  have  concluded  that  I  was  a  Jew,  or 
a  Mahometan,  as  an  intolerant  and  a  persecutor.” — 
Lowth:  Letters  to  Warburton,  p.  62. 

In-tol-er-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerant;  -ly.] 
In  an  intolerant  manner. 

*In  tol  er-atliig,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
tolerate  ( q.  v.).]  Intolerant. 

“Experienced  this  intolerating  spirit.” — Shaftesbury: 
Miscell.  Reflections;  Miscell.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

In-tol-er-a -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tol¬ 
eration  (q.  v.).l  _ Want  of  toleration;  intolerance; 
refusal  or  unwillingness  to  tolerate  others  in  their 
opinions  or  worship. 

In-tomb'  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Entomb.] 

*In'-ton-ate  (1),«.  i.  [Lat.  intonatum,  sup.  of 
intqno :  in-  (intens.),  and  tono  =  to  thunder.]  To 
thunder. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


intonate 
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intravenous 


ln'-t6n-8,te  (2),  v.  t.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  intonatum,. 
»up.  of  intono:  in-=in,  and  tonus=&  tone,  a  note.] 
A.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  sound  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

2.  To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner ;  to  intone. 
B.  Trans.:  To  intone,  to  chant. 

♦In-ton-a’-tion  (1),  s.  [Lat.  intonatus,  pa.  par. 

of  intono  —  to  thunder.]  The  act  or  state  of  thun¬ 
dering. 

in-ton-a'-tion  (2),s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  inton- 
atio,  from  intonatum ,  sup.  of  intono  —  to  intone 
(q.  v.).] 

Music : 

1.  The  method  of  producing  sound  from  a  voice 
or  an  instrument. 

_2.  Correctness  of  pitch;  e.  g.,  just  intonation, 
singing  or  playing  in  perfect  tune. 

“’Tis  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue 
Such  happy  intonation.’’ 

Tennyson:  Amphion,  18. 


3.  The  method  of  chanting  certain  portions  of  the 
church  services. 

4.  The  notes  which  precede  the  reciting-note  in  a 
Gregorian  chant. 

“  One  slow  and  uniform  intonation,  consisting  of  notes 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length.” — Mason:  Church  Music, 
p.  90. 

In’-ton-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  intonat(e ) ;  -or.] 

Music :  A  monochord,  or  single  string,  stretched 
across  a  flat  sound-board.  <  Below  the  string  is  a 
diagram  of  the  exact  divisions  of  the  monochord 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  true  musical 
scale.  By  means  of  a  movable  bridge,  the  student 
is  able  to  sound  the  notes  represented  on  the  dia¬ 
gram,  and  so,  to  educate  his  ear  to  a  true  sense  of 
relative  pitch. 

In-tone’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  intono,  from  Lat. 
intonum—  according  to  tone;  Ital.  intonare ;  Fr. 
entoner,  entonner;  Sp.  entonar. ] 

A.  Intransitive: 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  a  loud  protracted  noise. 

“So  swells  each  wind-pipe;  ass  intones  to  ass 
Harmonic  twang.”  Pope:  DunciacL ,  ii.  2S3. 

2.  Music:  To  recite  prayers,  <fcc.,  in  a  monotone; 
to  chant. 

B.  Trans.:  To  recite  in  a  monotone;  it  includes 
the  delivery  of  the  prayers  in  monotone,  and  the 

f recanting  or  leading  of  the  plain  song  of  the 
salms,  Creed,  Canticles,  &c. 


In-tor  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus,  pa. 
par.  of  intorqueo=to  bend,  to  curve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  winding,  bending,  or  twisting. 

2.  Bot. :  The  state  of  any  part  which  is  twisted 
Upon  itself. 

In-torC,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intortus,  pa.  par.  of  intor- 
queo:  in-= in,  into,  and  torqueo— to  twist.]  To 
twist,  to  twine,  to  wreathe,  to  wring. 

In-tor’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus , 
pa.  par.  of  intorqueo=to  twist.]  [Intobt.]  A  wind¬ 
ing,  twining,  or  twisting. 

In  to'-to,  phr.  [Lat.]  Wholly,  entirely. 

*In-tox-I-cg,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  intoxic  {ate) ;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  intoxicated.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“If  .  .  .  the  people  were  not  so  intoxicable  as  to  fall 
in  with  their  brutal  assistance.” — North:  Examen,  p.  315. 

In-tox'-I-C^nt,  s.  [Low  Lat  intoxic  arts,  pr.  par. 
of  intoxico= to  poison.]  [Intoxicate,  a.]  That 
which  intoxicates ;  an  intoxicating  liquor  or  sub¬ 
stance. 

In-tox’-I-cate,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  intoxiquer;  Sp .in- 
toxicar;  Ital.  inlossicare.]  [Intoxicate,  a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  produce  fatal  effects. 

2.  To  make  drunk ;  to  inebriate  with,  or  as  with 
alcoholic  liquors. 

II.  Fig. :  To  excite  the  spirits  of  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  to  excite  to  enthusiasm ;  to  make  delirious 
as  with  joy. 

“Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity.” — Byron:  Cain,  ii.  1. 

In-tox'-I-Ciite,  a.  [Low  Lat.  intoxicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  intoxico=to  poison;  Lat.  in-— into,  and 
toxicum=  Gr.  toxikon— poison  in  which  arrows  were 
dipped;  toxon—  a  bow;  toxa—  arrows.]  Intoxicated, 
delirious. 

*In-tox'-I-Cat-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intoxicated ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intoxicated ; 
intoxication. 

In-tox'-I-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Intoxicate,  v.] 
Tending  to  make  drunk;  exciting  the  spirits  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  making  delirious  or  enthusiastic. 

*intoxicating-gas,  s. 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  nitrogen  monoxide,  NjO. 
Called  also  laughing-gas  (q.  v.). 


In-tox-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Intoxicate,  r.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  intoxicating  or  making  drunk. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intoxicated ;  drunkenness, 
ebriety,  inebriation ;  the  state  produced  by  drink¬ 
ing  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess. 

II.  Fig.:  A  state  of  high  excitement  of  spirits; 
elation  leading  to  frenzy,  delirium,  or  enthusiasm. 

“His  actions,  however,  display  the  intoxication  of  ex¬ 
treme  self-confidence.” — Hallarn:  Middle  Ages,  ch,  vii. 

In-trg,-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition,  signi¬ 
fying  within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  many  English 
words. 

In-tra-car-pel'-l^r-f ,  a.  [Pref.  infm-=within, 
and  Eng.  carpellary  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Among  or  interior  to  the  carpels.  (R. 
Brown,  1874.) 

In-trg,-cran  '-I-?tl,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  English 
cranial .]  Situated  within  the  cerebellum. 

In-trac-tg.-bil'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  intractabl(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intractable. 

"  If  he  still  fell  short  of  his  master,  the  fault  was  not  in 
him,  but  the  intractability  of  his  language.” — Hurd:  Notes 
on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

In-tract'-g,-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  intract- 
abilis,  from  in-— not,  and  tractabilis = tractable 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  intrattabile ;  Sp.  intratable.'] 

1.  Not  tractable ;  that  cannot  be  governed,  man¬ 
aged,  or  kept  in  order;  unmanageable,  refractory, 
violent,  ungovernable,  obstinate,  stubborn,  per¬ 
verse. 

“To  the  common  run  of  more  intractable  and  perverse 
tempers.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §3. 

*2.  Hard  to  treat. 


“  He  [Henry  VIII.]  was  much  pained  and  became  ex¬ 
ceeding  froward  and  intractable .” — Burnet:  History  Refor¬ 
mation  (an.  1547). 

In-tract'-?L-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  intractable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intractable ; 
obstinacy,  indocility. 

In-tract'-gL-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  intractable);  -ly.] 
In  an  intractable,  unmanageable,  or  perverse  man¬ 
ner. 

*In-tract'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  intractus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
traho= to  draw  or  trail  along.]  Drawn  in. 


“  With  hot  infracted  tongue  and  burning  een.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  299. 

In-tract'-Ile,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  tractile 
(q.  v.).]  Not  tractile;  incapable  of  being  drawn 
out. 


In-tra'-dos,  s.  [Sp. 

=  an  entrance.] 

Arch. :  The  soffit  or 
under-surface  of  an 
arch,  as  opposed  to 
the  exterior,  or  upper 
curve,  which  is  called 
extrados  (q.  v.). 

In-tra-fo-ll-a- 
ceous  (ce  as  shjf),  a. 
[Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
foliaceous.] 

Bot. :  Within  the  axil 
of  a  leaf. 


In.  Intrados.  Ex.  Extrados. 


*In’-trsiil,  s.  [Enteail.] 

In-tre,-mar'-£In-?.l,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
marginal  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  within  the 
margin. 

in  tra-mun  -dane,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  within  the 
world ;  belonging  to  the  material  world. 

In-trg,-mUr'-?Ll,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng.  mural 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  or  being  within  the  walls 
or  boundaries,  as  of  a  city,  town,  &c. ;  as,  an  intra¬ 
mural  cemetery . 

2.  Anat.  &  Pathol. :  Within  the  walls  of  a  tube  or 
vessel ;  as,  intramural  obstruction  of  the  intestines. 
(Tanner:  Practice  of  Medicine,  ii.  148.)  [Inteb- 
mubal.] 

*m'-trg,n9e,  s.  [Enteance,  s.] 

*In-tran§e’,  v.  t.  [Enteance,  v.] 

In-tran-qull'-ll-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tranquillity  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  or  rest ;  inquietude,  restlessness. 

In-trans-ca'-lent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
transcalent  (q.  v.).]  Impervious  to  heat. 

In-trans-gres'-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  transgressible  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  passed; 
incapable  of  being  passed. 

“Fatal  destiny  is  a  divine  reason  or  sentence  intrans- 
gressible  and  inevitable.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  859. 

In-tran'-si-ent  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and 
Eng.  transient  (a.  v.).]  Not  transient ;  not  passing 
quickly  away ;  lasting. 


In-tran’-sl-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  intransigent, 
from  Lat.  in-— not,  and  transigo  —  to  come  to  a 
settlement.]  [Inteansigentes.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Refusing  to  agree  to  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  uncompromising ;  irreconcilable.  Used 
especially  of  the  Extreme  Left,  or  Radical  party, 
on  the  European  Continent. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  irreconcilable  person ;  one  who 
refuses  to  agree  to  some  political  settlement. 

In-tran’-sl-gen-te§  (g  as  h),  s.  pi.  [Sp.=the 
irreconcilables.]  The  name  given  to  the  Extreme 
Left  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  afterward  to  the 
extreme  Republican  party  in  Spain,  corresponding 
with  the  Communists  in  France.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  was  first  used  in  the  Spanish  troubles 
which  arose  when  Amadeus  resigned  the  throne 
(A.  D.  1873). 

In-tran’-sl-tive,  a.  [Latin  intransitivus,  from 
in-— not,  and  transitivus=p&ssing  over;  transeo=- 
to  pass  over:  trans= over,  across,  and  eo= to  go.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  passing  on  or  over. 

“And  then  it  is  for  the  image  sake,  and  so  far  is  intran¬ 
sitive;  but  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transi¬ 
tive,  and  passes  further.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.from  Popery, 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  6.  , 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  which  express) 
an  action  or  state  limited  to  the  subject;  that  is, 
not  passing  over  to  an  object;  as,  I  live,  I  walk, 
I  talk,  &c.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  a  noun  of 
kindred  meaning  or  object,  called  the  cognate 
object;  as,  to  die  a  death,  to  live  a  life ,  &c.  Many 
verbs  which  appear  to  be  intransitive  are  in  reality 
transitive,  without  the  object  expressed;  as,  They 
are  building,  where  the  object,  a  house,  wall,  &c., 
is  omitted.  Some  intransitive  verbs,  by  means  of  a 
preposition  or  completing  adverb,  become  transi¬ 
tive,  and  may  be  used  passively;  as,  The  man 
laughs  at  the  boy ;  He  is  laughed  at.  Some  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs  have  a  causative  meaning,  and  take  an 
object ;  as,  He  raw.  a  thorn  into  his  finger. 

“Active  verbs  are  subdivided  into  transitive  and  in¬ 
transitive.” — Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

In-tran’-sl-tlve-ly,  adv.  [English  intransitive  ,* 
-ly.]  In  an  intransitive  manner  or  sense ;  in  man¬ 
ner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  tran  -sl-tu,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  act  or  state 
of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ;  in  transit ;  as. 
The  goods  were  lost  in  transitu. 

In-trans-mls'-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
transmissible  (q. v.).]  Not  transmissible;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  transmitted,  t 

In-trans-mut-gt-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in- ( 2),  and 
Eng.  transmutability  (q.  v.).j  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intransmutable. 

In-trans-mut’-?l-ble,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and 
English  transmutable  (q.  v.).]  Not  transmutable ; 
incapable  of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into 
another  substance. 

“Some  of  the  most  experienced  chemists  do  affirm 
quicksilver  to  be  intransmutable,  and  therefore  call  it 
liquor  seternus.” — Itay:  On  the  Creation. 

In'-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intrans,  pr.  par.  of  in - 
tro= to  go  in.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Entering,  passing  in,  penetrating. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  enters;  specif.,  one  who 
enters  upon  some  public  duty  or  office. 

In-trap',  v.  t.  [Entbap.] 

fln-tr^-par-I-e'-tel,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
parietal.]  Situated  or  happening  within  walls,  or 
within  an  inclosure ;  as,  an  intraparietal  execution. 

In-tr?L-pet'-I-6-l?Lr,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 

petiolar.] 

Bot. :  Situated  between  the  petiole  and  the  stem. 
(Used  when  the  two  stipules  at  the  base  of  a  petiole 
so  unite  at  their  adjacent  margins  as  to  seem  like 
one  stipule  between  the  petiole  and  tbe  stem.) 
Not  the  same  as  Inteepetiolab  (q.  v.),  with  which 
it  is  often  confounded.  (Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

In-tr^-tho-rac-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
thoracic  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.  &  Path.:  Within  the  thorax  or  breast;  as, 
an  intrathoracic  tumor. 

In-tr 9,-tr op  -I C-gl,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
tropical  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  within  the 
tropics. 

In-tr?L-u'-ter-Ine,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 

uterine  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  Within  the  uterus.  (Used  of  an  embryo.) 
(Owen.) 

m-tr9,-val'-vvi-l3,r,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 

valvular.) 

Bot. :  Placed  within  valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of 
many  Cruciferse. 

tin-tra-ve'-nous,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  English 
venous  (q.  v.) .]  Introduced  within  the  veins. 

“The  intravenous  injection  of  ammonia.” — London 
Times. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cc  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


intreasure 
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♦In-treas  -lire  (s  as  zh),  v.  1.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  treasure  (q.  v.).]  To  lay  np  as  in  a  treasury; 
to  board  np. 

“Which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  he  intreasured.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii,  .1. 

In-treat ,  *In-treate,  v.t.&i.  [0.  Fr.  entraiter, 
from  Lat.  tr  act  o— to  handle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  use. 

“He  shall  gather  the  lambes  together  with  his  arme, 
and  carye  them  in  hys  bosome,  and  shall  kyndlye  intreate 
those  that  beare  yonge.” — Esaye,  xl.  (1651.) 

2.  To  treat  of,  to  discourse  of. 

3.  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  implore. 

4.  To  persuade  ;  to  gain  over  by  entreaties. 

“All  this  her  weeping  sister  does  repeat 

To  the  stern  man,  whom  nothing  could  intreate.” 

Waller:  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  discourse.  (Followed  by  of.) 

“  Stephyn  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  preached 
at  Paules  Crosse,  and  there  intreated  of  the  Gospell  of 
that  daie.” — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  86.) 

2.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  implore.  (Followed  by 
for.) 

♦In-treat  -^.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.  treat , 
and  suif .  -able.]  Implacable,  inexorable. 

♦In-treat  -anse,  *in-treat'-aun§e,  *In-treat'- 
xnent.  [Entkeatance,  etc.] 

♦In-treat' -ful,  o.  [Eng.  intreat ;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  entreaties. 

♦In-trSat’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  intreat;  -ment.]  A 
begging  or  imploring  for  :  entreaty. 

In-trench’  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
\rench,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  make  furrows  or  hollows  in. 

“His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 

Baton  his  faded  cheek.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  60L 

2.  To  surround  or  inclose  with  trenches,  as  in 
fortification  ;  to  fortify  with  intrenchments ;  as,  to 
intrench  a  camp. 

3.  To  lodge  within  intrenchments ;  to  place  in  a 
strong  and  fortified  position. 

‘‘Intrenched  before  the  town  both  armies  lie: 

While  night,  with  sable  wings,  involves  the  sky.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  xi.  7,378. 

*4.  To  protect  or  defend  in  any  way. 

♦in-trenqh'  (2),  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
trench,  v.]  To  trench:  to  encroach  on  that  which 
belongs  to  another.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“  We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench, 

Or  ask  ye  why  ye  like  them?  they  are  French.” 

Dryden:  Prol.  to  Arviragus  and  Philicia. 

♦In-trench  -ant,  «•  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
trenchant  (q.v.).]  Nottobecut;  indivisible,  invul¬ 
nerable. 

“As  easy  may’s!  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  makes  me  bleed.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v  7. 

In-trench’-ment  (1),  s.  [English  intrench  (1) ; 
•ment.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  intrenching. 

“  Their  method  of  intrenchment  was  of  Latin  origin.’  — 
Macaulay:  Prophecy  of  Capys.  (Introd.) 

2.  A  defensive  work,  consisting  of  a  ditch  or 
trench,  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  excavated 
earth. 

“  Caesar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrenchments; 
and  then  carried  the  war  directly  into  the  territories  of 
Oassibelan.” — Burke:  Abridg.  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Fig. :  Any  defense  or  protection. 

♦In-trench -ment  (2),  s.  [English  intrench  (2) ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  trenching  or  encroaching  on 
the  property  or  rights  of  others ;  an  encroachment. 

In-trep'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  intrepidus,  from  in-— not, 
and  frepi'd'us=fearful,  timid  :  Fr.  intr&pide;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  intrepido.]  Fearless,  bold,  brave,  daring,  un¬ 
daunted,  dauntless. 

“He  was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold,  of 
hunger,  and  of  fatigue." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  intrepid  and  bold , 
see  Bold. 

In-tre-pld  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  intrepidity ,  from  intrS- 

§ide;  Ital.  intrepidity.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
eing  intrepid ;  fearlessness,  boldness,  courage. 
“That  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  is  the  virtue 
Of  great  commanders.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvi. 

In-trep  -ld-ly,  adv..  [Eng.  intrepid;  - ly .]  In  an 
intrepid,  fearless,  or  dauntless  manner. 

“Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  his  purpose,  rushed 
forward  intrepidly  with  his  lifted  shield.” — Hoole:  Or¬ 
lando  Furioso,  bk.  xix.  (Note  9. ) _ _ 


♦In-trlc-able,  a.  [Lat.  intric(o) =to  entangle, 
And  Eng.  - able .]  Entangling,  perplexing. 

In  -trIC-9,-5^,  *•  [Eng.  intricate) ;  - cy. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate  or 
tangled;  perplexity,  complication,  involution. 

2.  An  intricate  or  perplexing  situation ;  a  diffi¬ 
culty  or  perplexity. 

“As  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and 
intricacies."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  273. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  intricacy  and  com¬ 
plexity,  see  Complexity. 


In-trlg'-ulsh,  a.  [Eng.  intrigu(e) ;  -isA.]  Con¬ 
nected  with  plots  or  intrigues.  ( North :  Exameru 
p.  193.) 

♦In-trlnse',  *In-trlnce’,  adj.  [Intrinsic.]  En» 
tangled,  intricate,  complicated. 

“Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain, 

Which  are  too  intrince  to  unloose.” 

Shakesp.  1  Lear,  ii,  2. 

♦In-trlns  -e-cal,  a.  [Intrinsic.] 

1.  Inherent,  natural,  essential.  , 

“These  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  the  intrinseoa I 


IlF-trlc-Ate,  o.  [Lat.  intricatus,  pa.  par.  of  .  ....... 

tntmco=  to  perplex,  to  embarrass:  in-=in,  and  goodness  and  equity  of  them." -miotson. 
trica.— hindrances,  wiles ;  Ital.  intricate."]  2.  Close,  intimate,  familiar. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Entangled,  involved,  complicated, 
perplexing,  obscure ;  difficult  to  unravel  or  under¬ 
stand. 


“The  sense  is  intricate,  ’tis only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  386. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Entangled  (q.  v.). 

*In  -tri-cate,  v.  t.  [Intricate,  a.]  To  involve, 
to  complicate,  to  perplex,  to  make  obscure. 

“  This  by-path  of  cunning  doth ’s  embroil, 

And  intricate  the  passage  of  affairs.” 

Daniel:  To  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

in. -trlc-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  intricate;  -ly.]  la 
an  intricate  manner ;  with  perplexity,  complica¬ 
tion,  or  intricacy. 

“By  certain  ‘marks  or  notes  intricately  knotted.”— 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4, 


.  *ln-trln’-8e-cate,  *ln-trln’-sl-cate,  a,  [Latin 

intrinsecus ;  Ital.  intrinsecato,  intnnsicato .]  [In¬ 
trinsic.]  Entangled,  perplexed,  complicated,  in¬ 
tricate. 

“With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie.” 

Shakesp .:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

In-trln-slc,  In-trln -slc-al,  *in-trin-se-cal, 
♦in-trin-sick,  *in-tryn-cic-all,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

intrinseque,  from  tnf  r*msecus= inward,  from  in-— 
in,  into,  and  secus,  from  same  root  as  sequor— Sp.  & 
Port-  intrinseco ;  Ital.  intrinsico,  intrinseco.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

♦l.  Inward,  internal,  inherent. 


In’-trlc-ate-ness.  S.  TEng  intricate'  -ness!  “The  heaviness  of  a  body  .  .  .  Is  not  any  absolute 

ho  onalitvorstate  of  hoincr  quality  intrinsical  unto  it.”  Wilkins:  The  Moon  a  World, 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate,  complicated, 
or  involved ;  intricacy. 

In7trI-ca-tion,  s.  [Latin  intricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
intrico  =  to  entangle.]  Entanglement,  intricacy, 
complication. 

In-trigue',  s.  [Fr.  intrigue;  Sp.  intriga;  Ital, 
intrigo.]  [Intrigue,  u.] 

1.  Intricacy,  complication. 

“Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves  cannot 
give  us  the  full  prospect  of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature, 
yet  we  have  much  more  advantage  to  know  ourselves,  than 


♦2.  Domestic,  internal. 

“And  though  to  be  thus  elemented  arm 
These  creatures  from  home-born  intrinsic  harm.” 

Donne:  An  Anatomy  of  the  World,  Ann.  1. 
*3.  Intimate,  close,  familiar. 

4.  Real,  genuine,  true,  not  accidental;  as,  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver. 

*5.  Intricate,  complicated. 

II.  Technically : 

Anat.  (of  muscles) :  Attached  wholly  to  the 


to^know  other  things  without  ns." -Hale:  Orig.  of  Man-  bones  G’f  limbs  and  their  arches. 


2.  The  act  of  intriguing  or  plotting  by  secret  and 
underhand  ways  or  means ;  a  plot  or  scheme  of  an 
intricate  or  complicated  nature,  intended  to  effect 
some  object  by  secret  arts. 

“Busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state.” 

Pomfret:  The  Choice. 

3.  The  plot  of  a  play,  romance,  fable,  &c. ;  a  com- 


B.  As  subst. :  A  genuine,  true,  or  essential  quality. 

“This  history  will  display  the  very  intrinsicals  of  the 
Castilian,  v/ho  goes  for  the  prime  Spaniard.”—  Howell: 
Betters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  11. 

IT  The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic  or  real: 
the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the  proper  sense,  lies 
in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
binding;  and,  in  the  improper  sense,  it  lies  in  the 


plicated  scheme  of  actions  and  events  intended  to  excellence  of  its  contents  in  ODnosition  to  the  arti- 
excite  the  interest  of  the  reader  or  audience,  and  ficffil^ value whieh  ft acauifes ^in  the  minds  of  bi£ 
make  them  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  develop-  fiomaniacs  from  being  a^scarce  edition.  The  worth 
ment  or  tne  plot.  .......  .  of  a  in  an  is  either  genuine  or  native:  the  genuine 

As  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  opposite  -worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  his  moral 
designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are  the  middle  of  it,  and  character,  in  opposition  to  his  adventitious  worth 

eet  Mrt'cdi.lmCpoem0”— -Pope”6  (Todd  )  P  g  which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 

est  part  ot  the  poem.  Pope.  (load.)  .  power,  and  dignity:  the  native  worth  of  a  man  is 

4.  Illicit  intimacy  between  persons  of  different  that  which  is  inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  oppo- 
Bexes .  a  liaison;  libertinism.  sition  to  the  meretricious  and  borrowed  worth 

“Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain,  which  be  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  talent, 

Where  dreams  of  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleasure  reign.”  or  his  efforts  to  please.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Cowper:  Retirement,  642. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun; 


In-trin-sI-caT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrinsical;  essen¬ 
tiality. 

In-trln'-slc-al-l^.  *in-trin-sec-al-ly,  adverb. 

[Eng.  intrinsical -ly.] 

*1.  Internally,  within. 

“  Till  it  be  thrust  by  some  other  body  from  without,  or 
intrinsically  moved  by  an  immaterial  self-active  sub¬ 
stance.” — Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  Really,  truly ,  in  reality. 

“  Lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near  a  million 
sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  that 
sum,  were  in  circulation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh. 
xii. 

In-trln-slc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrinsical ;  intrinsi- 
cality. 

In-tro-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  adverb,  signifying 
within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  English  words. 

In-tro-^es’-sion  (sion.  as  shon),s.  [Lat.  intro-— 
within,  and  cessio- a  going.] 

Med. :  A  going  or  shrinking  of  the  parts  inward, 
tln-tro-curved’,  a.  [Pref.  intro-,  and  English 

curved.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Introflexed  (q.  v.). 
m-tro-du'fje,  v.  t.  [Lat.  introduco,  from  intro- 
=witliin,  and  duco=to  lead .:  Fr.  introduire;  Ital. 
introdurre ;  Sp. , introducir.] 

1.  To  bring  or  lead  in  ;  to  usher  in. 

“  Introduced  her  to  the  parks  and  plays.” 

Pope:  The  Basset  Table,  63. 

2.  To  pass  or  put  in ;  to  insert;  as,  to  introduce  tt 

_ finger  into  a  crevice. _ _ 

"chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-Uon.  -sion  = zhiin.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  -  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel.  deL 


In-trigue  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  Fr.  intriguer;  Fr.  in¬ 
triguer,  from  Lat.  intrico=to  entangle,  to  intricate 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  intrig ar ;  Ital.  intrigare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  perplex ;  to  render  intricate. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form,  enter  into,  or  carry  on  plots 
Or  schemes,  usually  of  a  complicated  nature,  with  a 
view  to  effect  some  object  by  secret  or  underhand 
artifices  ;  to  plot,  to  scheme. 

“The  cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  intriguing 
for  the  popedom  after  his  death.” — Burnet :  Hist.  Reform. 
(an.  1527.) 

In-trig-uer,  s.  [Eng,  intrigu(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
intrigues ;  one  who  forms  or  enters  into  secret  or 
underhand  plots ;  a  plotter ;  a  schemer. 

“A  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  in¬ 
triguer.” — Tatler,  No.  193. 

In-trig  -uer-y,  s.  [Eng .intrigue;  -ry.]  The  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  intriguing. 

*In-trig-uess,s.  [Eng. intrigu(e) ;  -ess.]  Aschem- 
ing  woman. 

“The  wife,  for  her  part  .  .  .  was  a  compleat  intrig¬ 
uess."— North:  Examen,  p.  197. 

11  Miss  Edgeworth  (Manoeuvring,  ch.  i.)  regrets 
that  “  a  word  used  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and 
still  intelligible  in  our  times,  should  have  become 
obsolete.” 

In-trig’-ulng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Intrigue,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  actor  practice  of  ^plotting;  in¬ 
trigue. 

In-trig’-ulng-l^,  ady.  [Eng.  intriguing;  -ly.] 
In  an  intriguing,  plotting,  or  scheming  manner; 
With  intrigues  or  secret  plots. 


introducement 
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intrust 


3.  To  insert,  to  interpolate. 

“  Anything  that  is  afterward  to  be  introduced  in  a 
more  proper  place.” — Blair,  vol.  ii.,  Lect.  30. 

4.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

“  A  custom  or  habit  introduced  by  the  necessity  of  trade 
among  them.” — Temple:  United  Provinces,  vol.  ii.,  Lect.  30. 

5.  To  bring  forward  with  preliminary  or  prefa* 
tory  matter ;  to  bring  into  notice ;  to  make  known ; 
as,  to  introduce  a  subject  with  a  preface. 

6.  To  bring  before  the  public  by  writing  or  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  character  on  the  stage. 

7.  To  make  personally  known  ;  as,  to  introduce  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady. 

8.  To  produce ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce. 

“Whatsoever  introduces  habits  in  children  deserves 

the  care  and  attention  of  their  governors.” — Locke:  On 
Education. 

In-tr&-du'§e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  introduce ;  -ment.] 
Introduction. 

“Without  the  introducement  of  new  or  absolute  forms 
or  terms,  or  exotic  models.” — Milton:  Way  to  Establish  a 
Free  Commonwealth. 


in-trfc-dug  -er,  s.  [Eng.  introduc(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  introduces. 

“The  introducer  of  those  divisions  into  English  poetry.” 
'-Johnson:  Proposal  to  Print  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

*ln-tr6-duct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  introductus,  pa.  par.  of 
introduco=to  introduce  (q.  v.).]  To  bring  in;  to 
introduce.  ( Sachet :  Life  of  Williams,  i.  29.) 

In-tr o-duc  -tion,  *in-tro-duc-ci-on,  s.  [French 
introduction,  from  Eat.  introductionem,  accus.  of 
introductio  ;  from  introductus,  pa.  par.  of  introduco 
=to  introduce  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  introduccion ;  Ital.  intro- 
duzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  introducing,  bringing,  or  leading  in ; 
the  act  of  inserting ;  insertion. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  bringing  into  use, 
practice,  or  notice. 

3.  The  act  of  making  personally  known  to  each 
other ;  the  state  of  being  made  known  personally  to 
each  other. 

4.  That  part  of  a  book,  treatise,  or  discourse 
which  precedes  the  main  part,  and  in  which  the 
author  gives  a  general  account  of  its  object,  plan, 
or  subject;  a  prefatory  or  preliminary  discourse. 

5.  A  treatise  more  or  less  elementary,  on  any 
branch  of  study;  a  treatise  introductory  to  more 
elaborate  or  scientific  works  on  the  same  subject ; 
as,  an  introduction  to  geology. 

II.  Bib.  Science :  A  department  of  Biblical  science, 
the  objects  of  which  are  stated  by  Prof.  K.  A.  Cred- 
ner?  D.  D.,  to  be  fivefold:  (1)  The  origin  of  the 
individual  books  received  into  the  sacred  canon; 
(2)  the  history  of  the  canon  and  the  origin  of  the 
collection  of  Scripture  books;  (3)  the  history  of 
the  several  translations,  &c. ;  (4)  the  history  of  the 
text,  and  (5)  the  history  of  internretation.  It 
is  divided  into  introduction  to  the  Old  and  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament. 


ln-tro-duc’-tive,  a,  [Fr.  introductif ;  from  Lat. 
introductus,  pa.  par.  of  introduco= to  introduce 
(q.  v.).]  Serving  or  tending  to  introduce;  intro¬ 
ducing  or  bringing  forward ;  introductory. 


In-tro-duc’-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  introductive ; 
- ly .]  In  a  manner  serving  to  introduce  ;  introduc- 
torily. 

In-tro-duc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  introductus,  pa. 
par.  of  introduco= to  introduce  (q.  v.).]  An  intro¬ 
ducer. 

In-tro-duc  -tor  I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  introductory; 
-ly.']  In  an  introductory  manner  ;  byway  of  intro¬ 
duction. 

In-tro-duc  -tor-y ,  a.  [Low  Lat .introductorius, 
from  introductus,  pa.  par.  of  introduco=to  intro¬ 
duce  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  introductorio.]  _  Serving  to  intro¬ 
duce  ;  serving  as  an  introduction  to  something 
further ;  previous,  prefatory,  preliminary. 

In-tro-duc’-tress,  s.  [Eng.  introductor;  -ess.] 
A  female  who  introduces. 


In-tr o-flexed',  a.  [Pref.  intro-,  and  ~Eng.  flexed 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Flexed  or  bent  inward ;  curved  inward ; 
introcurved. 


In-tro-gres'-sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat.  intro- 
gressio,  from  introgressus,  pa.  par.  of  introgredior  : 
i»fro-= within,  and  gradior= to  go,  to  walk.]  The 
act  of  g6ing  in  or  entering ;  entrance. 


In'-tro-It,  In-tro'-it-us,  s.  [Lat.  introitus—  a 
going  in,  from  introeo= to  go  in ;  tniro=within,  and 
eo=to  go  ;  Fr.  introit .] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Church:  Words  recited  by  the 
priest  in  saying  Mass,  after  the  (  onfiteor,  as  soon 
as  he  has  ascended  the  altar.  The  custom  of  recit¬ 
ing  the  Introit  is  of  early  origin,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  Gregory  the  Great.  The  words  are 
usually  from  some  psalm,  formerly  recited  entire, 
and  have  an  antiphon,  and  are  followed  by  a  Gloria ; 


in  some  cases  they  are  taken  from  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  occasionally  from  uninspired  writers. 
The  old  English  word  is  office,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  offlcium,  by  which  name  the  Introit  is 
known  in  the  Mozarabic,  Carthusian,  Dominican, 
and  Carmelite  missals.  At  High-mass  and  in  a 
Missa  Cantata  the  Introit  is  sung  by  the  choir,  as 
the  priest  commences  the  Mass. 

2.  In  the  Anglican  Church :  A  short  anthem,  psalm, 
or  hymn,  sung  while  the  minister  proceeds  to  the 
table  to  commence  the  Communion  service.  For¬ 
merly,  in  some  English  cathedrals,  the  Sanctus  was 
sung  as  an  Introit.  This  practice  arose  probably 
from  the  fact  that  the  Communion  Service  soon 
after  the  Reformation  ceased  to  be  performed  cho¬ 
rally,  a  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries — namely,  from  1660  to  1840— the 
Sanctus  was  never  set  to  music  except  as  an  Introit, 
nor  was  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  set  but  as  an  anthem. 

In-tro'-it-us,  s.  [Inteoit.] 

In-tro-mls  -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat.  intro- 
missio,  from  intromissus,  pa.  par.  of  intromitto: 
intro-=within,  and  mitto=to  send.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in;  the  act  of  admitting; 
admission. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  inserting ;  insertion. 

II.  Scots  Law:  The  act  of  intermeddling  with 

the  property  or  effects  of  others,  whether  legally 
or  without  authority ;  also  the  dealing  of  a  factor 
or  agent  with  the  money  of  his  employer. 

In  -tro-mlt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intromitto,  from 
infro-= within,  and  mitto— to  send.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  in,  to  let  in,  to  admit. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
anything  enters. 

B.  Intranstive : 

Scots  Law:  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

“Where  the  saicl  officer  or  officers  may  not  lawfully  intro¬ 
mit  or  intermeddle.”— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  271. 

In-tro-mit -t§nt,  a.  [Lat.  intromittens,  pr.par. 
of  intromitto.]  Sending  or  conveying  in  or  into. 

In-tr o-mlt -ter,  s.  [Eng.  intromit;  -er.]  One 
who  intromits,  an  intermeddler. 

*In-tr6-pres-sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat.  in- 
tro-= within,  and  pressio=  a  pressing,  pressure  ;  pres- 
sms,  pa.  par.  of  presso= to  press  (q.  v.).]  Pressure 
acting  within  ;  internal  pressure. 

In-tro-re-Qep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng. 
reception  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  receiving  within; 
admission  within. 

In-tror  se,  a.  [Lat.  introrsum  and  introrsus, 
adverb  =(1)  toward  the  inside,  inward,  into,  (2) 
within.] 

Bot.:  Turned  toward  the  axis  to  which  it  apper¬ 
tains.  (Used  specif,  of  anthers  when  the  line  of 
dehiscence  is  on  their  inner  side  facing  the  pistil.) 

In-tro-spect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  introspecto— to  look 
within:  £nfro=within,  and  specto=to  look.]  To 
look  into  or  within ;  to  view  the  inside  of. 

fln-tro-spec-tion,  s.  [Lat.  introspectio, .  from 
introspectus,  pa.  par.  of  introspicio— to  look  within  : 
intro-= within,  and  specio=  to  look.]  .The  act  of 
looking  into  or  within  ;  a  view  of  the  inside  or  in¬ 
terior  ;  examination  of  one’s  own  thoughts  or  feel¬ 
ings. 

fin-tro-spec'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  introspection; 
-ist.]  One  given  to  introspection;  one  who  studies 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

fln'-tro-spec-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  introspect;  -ive.] 
Looking  within ;  viewing  inwardly ;  examining 
one’s  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

*In-tro-sume',  v.  t.  [Lat.  m£ro-=within,  and 
sumo= to  take.]  To  take  or  receive  in ;  to  absorb. 

In-tro-sus-§ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng. 

susception  ( q.v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  taking  or  receiving  in 
or  within. 

2.  Anat.:  The  same  as  Intussusception  (q.v.). 

*Intr6ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  intro-= within,  and 
veniens,  pr.  par.  of  venio=to  come.]  Coming  in  or 
between ;  entering. 

In-tro-ve'-nl-um,  s.  [Pref.  intro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  vena = a  vein.] 

Bot.:  The  obscuration  of  the  venation  by  the 
abnormally  developed  parenchyma,  as  in  Hoya,  &c. 

In-tro-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  intro-— within,  and 
versio=  a  turning,  from  versus ,  pa.  par.  of  verto=  to 
turn.]  The  act  of  introverting ;  the  state  of  being 
introverted. 

Tln-tro-vert',  v.  t.  [Latin  infro-=within,  and 
verto— to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  in  or  inward. 


2.  To  turn  or  direct  to  one’s  own  heart  or  thoughts. 

In-trfide',  v.  i.  <fe  t.  [Lat.  intrudo,  from  in-— in, 
into,  and  trudo= to  push,  to  thrust ;  Ital.  intrudere. ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  one’s  self  forward  into  any 
place  or  position:  to  push  in ;  to  force  one’s  way. 

2.  Specif. :  To  thrust  or  push  one’s  self  forward 
into  any  place  or  position ;  to  force  one’s  self  upon 
others ;  to  enter  or  put  one’s  self  forward  unwel- 
comely  or  without  invitation ;  to  obtrude. 

3.  To  intervene ;  to  be  interposed. 

“Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

4.  To  encroach ;  to  trench. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  push  or  thrust  one’s  self  forward. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  To  force  or  cast  in;  to  push  or 
thrust  forward  unwarrantably  ;  as,  to  intrude  one’s 
conversation  upon  people. 

2.  Geol. :  To  force  in,  as  a  volcanic  rock  may  into 
sedimentary  strata.  [Inteusive.] 

In-trfid'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  intrud(e) ;  -ed.] 

Geol.:  Intrusive  (q.v.). 

In-trfid’-er,  s.  [Eng.  intrud(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
intrudes ;  one  who  thrusts  himself  in  or  enters  where 
he  is  not  wanted,  or  where  he  has  no  business. 

“Hence,  vain  intruder  I  haste  away, 

Wash  not  with  unhallowed  brine 
The  footsteps  of  my  Celia’s  shrine.” 

Carew:  To  my  Rival. 

H  A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest 
at  the  table  of  another ;  he  is  an  interloper  when  he 
joins  any  society  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  its 
privileges  without  sharing  its  burdens.  Intruders 
are  always  offensive  in  the  domestic  circle ;  inter¬ 
lopers  in  trade  are  always  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye. 

In-trfi -dress,  s.  [Eng.  intruder;  -ess.]  A  female 
who  intrudes. 

tin-trunk',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-(l),  and  Eng.  trunk 
(q.  v.).]  To  encase,  to  enwrap,  to  inclose. 

In-trfi'-§ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intrusus,  pa.  par. 
of  intrudo=to  intrude  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intruding  or  thrusting  one’s  self 
forward  unwarrantably  and  unwelcomely  where 
one  is  not  wanted. 

2.  The  act  of  encroaching  or  infringing;  an  en¬ 
croachment. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  The  operation  of  forcing  through  or  into 
sedimentary  strata.  (Used  of  volcanic  rocks.)  [In- 

TKUSIVE-KOCKS.] 

2.  Law :  An  unlawful  entry  into  or  upon  lands  and 
tenements  void  of  a  possessor,  by  one  who  has  no 
right  to  the  same. 

3.  Scotch  Ch.:  The  settlement  of  a  minister  in  a 
church  or  congregation  against  the  will  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  congregation. 

IT  The  term  was  frequently  used  during  the  ten 
years’  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  culminated 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  1843. 

*In-trfi  -§ion  al,  a.  [Eng. intrusion;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  intrusion ;  noting  intrusion. 

In-trfi  -§ion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  intrusion;  -ist.]  One 
who  favors  the  intrusion  or  settlement  of  a  minister 
in  a  church  or  congregation  contrary’to  the  will  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  congregation. 

In-trfi-slve,  a.  [Lat.  intrusus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
trudo=to  intrude  (q.  v.).]  Tending  or  apt  to  in¬ 
trude  ;  thrusting  or  entering  without  invitation  oi 
welcome ;  obtrusive. 

intrusive-rocks,  s.  pi, 

Geol. :  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  which  have  forced 
their  way  through  crevices  or  rents  in  sedimentary 
strata,  or  have  broken  them  up. 

TI  Intrusive  sheets  of  eruptive  rock  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  true  lava-flows  which  have  been 
subsequently  overlaid  conformably  by  sedimentary 
strata,  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks,  both  above  and 
below  the  intrusive  sheets,  are  altered  at  the  con¬ 
tacts,  while  in  the  case  of  lava-flows  the  rocks  ov6r 
which  they  ran  have  been  altered,  but  the  deposits 
above  them  show  no  trace  of  metamorphism.  . 

In-trfi -slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intrusive;  -ly.]  In 
an  intrusive  or  intruding  manner. 

In-trfi'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrusive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intrusive. 

In-trust',  *en-trust',  v.  t.  [Pref,  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trust  (q.v.).] 

1.  (Of  things):  To  give  in  trust;  to  commit  or  con- 
fide  to  the  charge  of  a  person ;  to  commit  with 
confidence.  (Followed  by  to  before  the  persou 
charged.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


intuite 
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inunctuosity 


2.  {Of  persons) :  To  charge  with  the  care,  custody, 
or  supervision  of  anything ;  to  commit  or  confide 
the  charge  or  care  of  anything  to.  (Followed  by 
with  before  the  thing  intrusted.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  intrust  and  to 
consign,  see  Consign. 

*In'-tu-Ite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intuitus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
tueor .]  [Intuition.]  To  perceive  by  intuition. 

“  As  mathematical  quantities  only  come  into  existence 
by  being  intuited  or  constructed,  so  the  pure  concepts  only 
exist  when  they  are  thought.” — iff.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos- 
tphy  (1880),  ii.  612. 

In-tu-I'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intuitus,  pa.  par. 
of  intueor=to  look  in  or  within :  in-  —  into,  and 
tueor=to  look ;  Sp.  intuicion ;  Ital.  intuizione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  looking  on ;  a  sight,  a 
view ;  a  regard,  an  aim. 

II.  Phil. :  A  term  borrowed  from  Scholastic  The¬ 
ology,  where  it  signifies  a  knowledge  of  God  super- 
naturally  obtained,  and,  by  consequence,  superior 
to  knowledge  obtained  by  ordinary  methods.  In 
passing  into  the  service  of  Philosophy  the  word 
intuition  has  retained  in  some  measure  the  idea  of 
superiority,  or  at  least  of  priority.  In  the  French 
and  Scotch  schools  all  beliefs  and  judgments  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  with 
irresistible  evidence,  but  without  the  assistance  of 
reasoning  or  reflection,  are  called  intuitions,  axi¬ 
oms,  first  principles,  principles  of  common  sense,  or 
self-evident  truths,  and  the  recognition  of  these 
intuitions  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Intuition¬ 
alism. 

In  the  school  of  Kant  the  word  intuition  (An- 
tchauung)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  perception. 
(See  extract,  and  for  Schelling’s  teaching,  see 
Intellectual  Intuition.) 

“Intuition  is  Beholding;  considered  subjectively  it  is  a 
faental  operation;  objectively,  it  is  the  product  of  that 
operation,  the  Beheld.  Time  and  Space  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  pure  forms  of  the  mental  operation  Be¬ 
holding;  or  as  products  of  that  operation.  In  the  one 
case  they  are  transcendental,  in  the  other  empirical. 
Just  as  we  speak  of  Sensation  in  general,  and  of  particu¬ 
lar  sensations,  so  Kant  speaks  of  Intuition  as  the  general 
faculty,  and  of  intuitions  as  the  acts  and  products  of  that 
faculty.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philosophy  (1880),  ii.  513. 

IT  Intellectual  Intuition  : 

Metaph.:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

‘‘In  both  [the  Aloxandrian  and  German  Schools]  the 
incapacity  of  Beason  to  solve  the  problems  of  Philosophy 
is  openly  proclaimed:  in  both  some  higher  faculty  is 
called  in  to  solve  them.  Plotinus  called  this  faculty 
Ecstasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual  Intuition. 
The  Ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  possessed  by 
all  men,  and  at  all  times;  it  was  only  possessed  by  the 
few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes.  The  Intellectual  Intui¬ 
tion  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  common  to  all  men; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a 
few  of  the  privileged:  it  was  the  faculty  for  philosophiz¬ 
ing.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philosophy  (1880),  ii.  677. 

In-tu-I-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intuition;  -al.)  _  Per¬ 
taining  to,  derived  from,  or  characterized  by  intui¬ 
tion  ;  intuitive. 

intuitional-reason,  s. 

Phil. :  (See  extract.) 

“By  Intuitional  Reason  I  here  wish  to  express  what  the 
Germans  call  Vemunft,  which  they  distinguish  from 
Verstand,  as  Coleridge  tried  to  make  Englishmen  distin¬ 
guish  between  Beason  and  Understanding.  The  term 
Beason  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  language  to  be  twisted 
into  any  new  direction,  and  I  hope  by  the  unusual  ‘In¬ 
tuitional  Reason  ’  to  keep  the  reader’s  attention  alive  to 
the  fact  that  by  it  is  designated  the  process  of  the  mind 
engaged  in  transcendental  inquiry.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philosophy  (1880),  i.  liv. 

In-tu-I  -tion-al-I §m,  s.  [Eng.  intuitional;  -ism.) 

Metaph.:  The  doctrine  that  the  perception  of 
truth  is  from  intuition. 

In-tu-I '-tion-g.1-1  st,  s.  [Eng.  intuitional;  - ist .] 
An  advocate  or  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  intui¬ 
tionalism.  [Intuition,  II.] 

“By  the  Intuitionalists  it  is  asserted  that  the  tendency 
to  form  them  [primary  beliefs]  is  an  intellectual  in¬ 
stinct  inborn  in  man.” — Carpenter:  Mental  Physiology, 
§201. 

In-tu'-I-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  intuitif,  from  Lat.  intuitus , 
pa.  par.  of  intueor. J  [Intuition.] 

1.  Perceived  or  seen  by  the  mind  immediately 

without  the  intervention  of  argument  or  testimony ; 
exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  immediately  on  inspec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  ... 

2.  Obtained  or  received  by  intuition  or  simple  in¬ 
spection. 

“Sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disa¬ 
greement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  any  other;  and  this,  I  think,  we 
may  call  intuitive  knowledge.” — Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

3.  Seeing  clearly,  not  merely  believing. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  imme¬ 
diately  without  reason  or  argument. 

“  Whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive,  or  intuitive .” — Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  488. 


In-ta  -I-tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  intuitive ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  an  intuitive  manner ;  by  intuition. 

‘  'Lor  although  with  speech  they  intuitively  conceive 
each  other,  yet  do  their  apprehensions  proceed  through 
realities/  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  On  bare  inspection ;  without  argument  or  rea¬ 
soning. 

“  The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  intuitively  obvious.” — Stewart:  Philosophy 
of  Human  Mind,  vol .  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

In-ty-mes  ge,  v.  i.  [Lat.  intumesco,  from  in- 
(intens.) ,  and  tumesco,  incept,  of  tumeo— to  swell.] 
lo  swell;  to  become  enlarged  or  expanded,  as  by 
heat. 

In-t\i-mes'-$en9e,  In-tu-mes'-9en-9y,  s.  [Fr. 

intumescence ,  from  Lat.  intumescens,  pr.  par.  of 
intumesco .]  [Intumesce.] 

1*  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  swelling  or  ex¬ 
panding,  as  with  heat ;  expansion. 

2.  A  swollen  or  expanded  mass. 

3.  Heat  of  mind  ;  excitement. 

“There  is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  intumes¬ 
cence  of  nations  would  have  found  its  vent.” — Johnson: 
Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

*m-tu'-mu-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
tumulatus,  pa.  par.  of  tumulo= to  bury,  to  entomb; 
tumulus=a  tomb.]  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  inhume,  to 
entomb. 

*In-tu' -mu-late,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Latin 
tumulatus,  pa.  par.  of  tumulo—  to  bury.]  Not  bur¬ 
ied  ;  unburied. 

*In-tur'-bid-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-  (intens.),  and 
turbid  (q.  v.).]  To  make  turbid,  dark,  or 
confused.  ( Coleridge .) 

*m-tur-ges'-9en9e,  *In-tur-ges -9911-97,  subst. 
[Lat.  inturgescens,  pr.  par.  of  inturgesco— to  swell 
up  :  in-  (intens.),  and  turgesco,  incept,  of  turgeo— to 
swell.]  A  swelling ;  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

In'-turn,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (l),and  Eng.  turn,  s.]  A 
term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  thigh  between 
those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him  up. 

“And  with  a  trip  i’  th’  inturn  mawl  him.” 

D’Urfey:  Collin’s  Walk. 

*In-tu§e  ,  s.  [Lat.  intusus,  pa.  par.  of  intundo= 
to  bruise.]  A  bruise,  a  wound. 

In-tus-sus-9ept’-ed,  a.  [Latin  infws-=within, 
and  susceptus,  pa.  par.  of  suscipio=to  receive.] 

Anat.  {of  a  vessel  or  part,  <&c.) :  Received  within 
another  vessel  or  part. 

in-tus-Sus-9ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  intus-,  and  Eng. 
susception  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  reception  of  one  part  within 
another. 

2.  Anat. :  The  term  used  when  part  of  a  tube  is 
inverted  within  the  contiguous  part.  (Owen.)  The 
art,  operation,  or  process  of  taking  dead  matter 
into  a  living  being.  ( Nicholson .) 

3.  Pathol.:  The  accidental  insertion  or  protrusion 
of  an  upper  segment  of  the  bowels  into  a  lower. 
The  varieties  are  ileo-csecal,  iliac,  jejunal,  and  colic. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  in  the  adult  death  ensues  in  five  or  six  days  if 
the  stricture  is  not  removed.  By  drawing  one  por¬ 
tion  of  a  toeless  long  stocking  into  the  other,  a  cor¬ 
rect  representation  of  this  condition  is  obtained. 
Inflation,  practiced  long  ago  by  Hippocrates,  is  the 
most  successful  treatment. 

In-twine  ,  entwine’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  twine  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  twine  or  twist  together. 

*2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course. 

3.  To  twine  round. 

In-twine '-ment,  s.  [Eng.  int wine;  -ment.)  The 
act  of  intwining. 

In-twist’,  en-twlsf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  twist  (q.  v.).]  To  twist  or  twine  together. 

In  -n-l?.,  s.  [Lat ,=inula,  probably  a  corruption 
of  helenium  ;  Gr.  helenion- elecampane.]  [Def.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite  sub¬ 
tribe  Inuleae  (q.  v.).  The  heads  are  panicled, 
corymbose,  or  solitary  rayed,  yellow ;  the  involucre 
campanulate,  the  bracts  in  many  series,  the  recep¬ 
tacle  flat,  naked;  the  ray  flowers  female  or  neuter, 
in  one  series  ligulate;  the  dark  flowers  tubular, 
having  two  sexes ;  the  fruit  terete  or  angled,  the 
pappus  in  one  series,  scabrous.  About  fifty  species 
are  known. 

2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  [Elecampane,  Inulin.] 

(2)  The  dry  roots  of  Inula  racemosa,  a  West  Him¬ 
alayan  and  Cashmere  plant,  have  a  weak  aromatic 
odor  like  orris,  and  act  as  a  mild  tonic.  They  are 
used  in  veterinary  medicine.  (  Watts.) 

In-ul'-$-nnde,  s.  [Lat.  inul{a),  and  Eng.  amide.) 

Chem.:  CuH2»(OH)CO,  NH2.  A  compound  ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  inulic  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  in 
feathery  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  m  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  210%.  undergoing  decomposition,  and  is 
very  feebly  basic.  


in-u  -le-se,  s. pi.  [Lat.  inul{a ),  andfem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  tubuliferous  composites, 
tribe  Asteroide®. 

In  -\L-lIc,  a.  [Lat.,  &c .,  inul(a) ;  -ic.)  Derived 
from  the  genus  Inula  (q.  v.). 

inulic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CioH2203=Ci5H2o02-fH20.  A  monobasic 
acid,  prepared  by  heating  inulic  anhydride  with 
dilute  potash,  and  decomposing  the  salt  formed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  delicate 
needles,  melting  at90°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated 
above  90°,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride.  The  potassium  and  sodium  salts  are 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  The  ammonium  salt  is  very 
unstable,  decomposing  on  simply  evaporating  the 
solution.  The  silver  salt,  Ci5H2iAgOp,  crystallizes 
in  small,  brilliant  scales.  When  inulic  acid  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  passed  into  the  solution,  large  colorless 
rhombic  crystals  are  formed,  which  melt  at  140°, 
decomposing  and  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  crystalline  body  forms  salts,  but  they  are  very 
unstable.  Its  formula  is  C15H21O2CI. 

inulic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem. :  C15H20O9.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  distilling  elecampane  root  with  steam, 
pressing  the  crystals  between  blotting-paper,  and 
recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
melts  at  66°,  and  boils  at  275°  with  partial  decom¬ 
position. 

In  -u-lln,  In'-u-llne,  s.  [Lat.,  &c-.,  inul{a) ;  -in, 
•ine  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CgHioOs.  A  soft  white  tasteless  powder, 
isomeric  with  and  similar  in  its  properties  to 
starch.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  roots  of 
elecampane,  dandelion,  chicory,  feverfew,  in  the 
tubers  of  the  potato,  the  dahlia,  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  and  in 
many  other  plants.  It  is  usually  prepared  from 
the  sliced  or  rasped  roots  of  the  elecampane  or  the 
dahlia,  by  boiling  with  water  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  liquid  obtained  is  cooled 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  inulin  precipitates. 
To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  fil¬ 
tered,  and  again  exposed  to  a  freezing  mixture.  _  On 
repeating  this  process  three  or  four  times,  the  inu¬ 
lin  is  obtained  perfectly  white.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  an  ammo¬ 
niacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  the  solution  yield¬ 
ing,  after  a  few  hours,  a  blue  amorphous  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  in 
tartaric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1‘349,  and  its 
optical  leevo-rotatory  power  [a]D  =34'6.  When  heated 
with  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  or  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
a  sugar,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  levulose. 
Inulin  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  its  giving  a 
yellow  or  yellowish-brown  instead  of  a  blue  color 
with  iodine ;  by  its  solubility  in  aqueous  cupram- 
monia,  and  by  its  inalterability  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  ferments.  It  appears  to  be  a  substance 
intermediate  between  gums  and  starch.  Inulin  has 
lately  been  examined  by  H.  Kiliani.  He  assigns  to 
it  the  formula,  C36H6203i=6C6Hio05+H20. 

In'-R-lol,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  inul{a) ;  English,  &c., 
{alcoh)ol(l).) 

Chem.:  Ck>H160.  A  yellowish  liquid,  having  an 
aromatic  taste  and  an  odor  of  peppermint,  ob¬ 
tained  by  distilling  elecampane  root,  Inula  helen¬ 
ium,  with  steam.  The  white  crystalline  mass  which 
comes  over  is  pressed  between  _  blotting-paper, 
which  absorbs  the  inulol,  and  this  may  be  after¬ 
ward  recovered  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  by  distill¬ 
ing  the  paper  with  steam.  It  boils  at  200°,  and 
when  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  a 
hydrocarbon,  CjoHh,  is  obtained,  which  boils  at 
175°. 

*In-um’-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inumbratus,  pa.  par. 
of  inumbro:  i»i-=inl  into,  and  umbra=&  shade.] 
To  shade ;  to  cover  with  shade ;  to  darken. 

*In-um-bra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inumbratio,  from  in¬ 
umbratus,  pa.  par.  of  inumbro=to  darken.]  Shade, 
shadow,  overshadowing. 

“  The  obstruction  and  inumbration  beginneth  on  that 
side.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  966. 

*In-u6ct’-ed,  a.  [Lat.  inunctus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
ungo= to  anoint.]  Anointed. 

In-ufic  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inunctio,  from  inunctus, 
pa.  par.  of  inungo— to  anoint.]  The  act  of  smearing 
or  anointing ;  unction. 

♦In-unc-tU-Ss’-I-t#,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
unctuosity  (q.  v.}.]  Want  or  absence  of  unctuosity; 
absence  of  greasiness  or  oiliness  perceptible  to  the 
touch. 


bdil,  bffr;  p6ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-ciac,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


inundant 
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invariable-function 


*Itt-iin'-d9nt,  a.  [Lat.  inundans,  pr,  par.  of  in- 
undo=to  flow  over,  to  overflow:  m-=in,  upon,  and 
unda=&  wave.]  Overflowing. 

“  Costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  joy.” 

Shenstone:  Economy. 

In-un-da-tse,  s.pl.  [Nom.  fem.pl.  of  Lat.inwn.- 
datus.]  [Inundate.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  the  forty- 
eighth  class  of  his  N  atural  System  of  Botany.  He 
included  under  it  the  genera  Hippuris,  Elatine, 
Ruppia,  Typha,  &c. 

In-un-date,  In'-un-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inundatus, 
pa.  par.  of  inundo— to  overflow;  Fr.  inonder ;  Ital. 
inondare;  Sp.  inundar.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  spread  over  or  cover  with  a  flood;  to 
overflow,  to  flood ;  to  submerge,  to  deluge. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fill  to  overflowing ;  to  fill  with  over¬ 
abundance  or  superfluity ;  to  swamp. 

In'-tin-date,  a.  [Inundate,  v.] 

Bot.  <&  Geog.:  Flooded.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

In-un-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inundatio,  from  inun¬ 
datus ,  pa.  par.  of  inundo= to  overflow;  Fr.  inonda- 
tion;  Sp.  inundacion;  Ital.  inondazione.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  inundating  or  overflowing;  the 
state  of  being  inundated  or  flooded. 

2.  An  overflow  of  waters ;  a  flood,  a  deluge. 

II.  Fig. :  An  overflowing  or  overspreading  of  any 
kind ;  a  flood. 

“Many  good  towns,  through  that  inundation  of  the 
Irish  were  utterly  wasted.” — Spenser:  Present  State  of 
Ireland. 

tinundation-mud,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  Loess  (q.  v.). 

*In-un-der-stand'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  understanding  (q.  v.).]  Wanting  or  void  of 
understanding. 

In-ur-bane’,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  urbane 
(q.  v.).]  Not  urbane;  uncivil,  uncourteous,  impo¬ 
lite,  rough. 

In-iir-bane-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inurbane ;  -ly.]  In 
an  uncivil,  uncourteous,  or  rough  manner ;  not  ur- 
,  banely ;  uncivilly. 

in-ur-bane-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inurbane;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inurbane ;  incivility. 

In-ur-ban'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ur¬ 
banity  (q.  v.).]  Incivility,  impoliteness ;  rude,  un- 
.  polished  manners. 

“  Such  idle  stuff  ...  as  his  own  servile  inurbanity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  Apostle’s  mouth.” — Milton: 
Eolasterion. 

In-ure  ,  *en-ure,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
jMid.  Eng.  wre=work,  operation,  use ;  O.  Fr.  ovre, 
cevre,  uevre,  eure,  from  Lat.  opera— work.] 

A.  Transitive: 

|  1.  To  expose  to  use,  practice,  or  operation  until 
use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  inconveni  ence ;  to  habit¬ 
uate,  to  accustom  ;  to  make  used,  to  harden. 

2.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  accustomed. 

“He  .  .  .  did  inure  them  to  speak  little.”— North: 
Plutarch. 

(  *3.  To  exercise,  to  practice. 

“The  wits  of  the  Utopians,  inured  and  exercised  in 
learning.” — Sir  T.  More-  Utopia. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Laiv :  To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have  effect ;  to 
serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of. 

In-ure -ment,  s.  [Eng .  inure ; -ment.]  The  act 
of  inuring ;  the  state  of  being  inured ;  practice, 
habit,  use. 

“  Education  being  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight 
and  inurement.” — Wotton:  Remains. 

In-urn ',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  urn 
<(q.  v.).J  To  put  into  a  funeral  urn  ;  to  bury,  to  in¬ 
ter,  to  intomb. 

“The  sepulchre 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inumed.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet. 

*In-u§'-I-tate,  a-  [Inusitation.]  Unusual;  out 
©f  the  common  order. 

*In-u§-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inusitatus—nnused: 
wi-=not,  and  usitatus=nsed,  practiced.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  disused  ;  disuse,  neglect. 

“The  mammae  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusi¬ 
tation.”  —Paley :  Natural  Theology. 

*In-ust',  a.  [Lat.  inustus,  pa.  par.  of  inuro— to 
burn  in.]  Burnt  in. 

*In-ust'-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Lat.  inustio,  from 
inustus ,  pa.  par.  of  inuro:  in-  (intens.),  and  wro= to 
burn.]  The  act  of  burning  in  ;  the  act  of  branding. 

*ln-u’-tlle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inutilis,  from  in- 
=not;  w<t'fis=useful ;  utor=to  use.]  Useless,  un¬ 
profitable. 

“To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a  compendious  and  inutile 
Speculation.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 


In-q-tlP-I-t^,  s.  [Fr.  inutility,  from  Lat.  inu- 
tilitatem ,  accus.  of  inutilitas,  from  inutil  is = use¬ 
less.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useless  or 
unprofitable ;  uselessness ;  unprofitableness. 

“On  their  own  opinion  of  their  inutility.” — Burke: 
Econom.  Reform. 

In-ut  -ter-9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ,  and  English 
utter  able  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  uttered  or 
told ;  unutterable ;  unspeakable. 

“They  fill  the  mind  with  inutterable  remorse  and 
horror.” — Hurd:  Sermons. 

*In  -U-us,  s.  [Lat.  Imtus=another  name  for  the 
rural  god  Pan.] 

ZoOl.:  An  obsolete  genus  of  Old  World  monkeys, 
Simiadee,  destitute  of  a  tail.  It  is  now  merged  in 
Macacus  (q.  v.). 

In  vac-U-8,  phr.  [Lat.=in  what  is  empty.] 

1.  Phys. :  In  a  vacuum ;  with  the  air  exhausted. 

2.  Law: 

(11  Without  object. 

(2)  Without  concomitants  or  coherence.  (Whar¬ 
ton.) 

In-va.de',  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  invader ,  from  Lat.  in- 
vado,  from  m-=in,  into,  and  vado—  to  go;  Ital. 
invadere ;  Sp.  &  Port,  invadir. \ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  or  pass  into ;  to  enter. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  enter  with  hostile  intentions ; 
to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  intent  to  conquer  or 
plunder;  to  make  an  invasion  into;  to  enter  by 
force. 

“  Let  others  with  insatiate  thirst  of  rule 
Invade  their  neighbor’s  lands.” 

J.  Philips:  Blenheim. 

3.  To  attack,  to  assault. 

“  With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  siege, 

Or  ambush.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  242. 

4.  To  intrude  or  intrench  upon  ;  to  encroach  on  ; 
to  violate ;  to  infringe. 

“The  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 

As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  161. 

B.  Intro, ns. :  To  make  an  invasion. 

“Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty  made 
To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  298. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  invade  and  to  en¬ 
croach,  see  Encroach. 

In-vad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  invad(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  in¬ 
vades,  attacks,  assaults,  or  encroaches  ;  an  assail¬ 
ant  ;  an  intruder. 

“Who  order’d  Gideon  forth, 

To  storm  the  invader’s  camp.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  iv. 

In  va-dl-O,  phr.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vador= 
to  bind  over  by  bail.]  In  gage,  in  pledge. 

in-vag'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-=  in,  and  vagina= 
a  sheath.]  To  sheathe ;  to  put  into  a  sheath. 

In-vag-I-na-tion,  s.  [Invaginate.] 

Anat.  &  Pathol. :  The  same  as  Intussusception 
iq-v.). 

*In-vg,-les  -senge,  s.  [Lat.  invalescens,  pr.  par. 
of  invalesco=  to  become  strong:  in-  (intens.),  and 
valesco=  to  become  strong,  incept,  of  valeo=to  be 
strong  or  well.]  Strength,  health,  force. 

*In-val-e-tud'-In-9-rf ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  valetudinary  (q.  v.).]  Wanting  health;  not 
healthy,  not  strong. 

In-val-Id,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  invalide,  from  Lat.  inval- 
idus ,  from  m-=not,  and  validus= strong:  valeo= to 
be  strong  or  well ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  invalido .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

“  But  this  I  urge, 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  shew 
Invalid,  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.,  116. 

2.  Not  strong;  in  ill  health  ;  delicate,  ill. 

TT  In  this  second  sense,  and  as  a  substantive,  the 
pronunciation  is  in'-va-lid. 

II.  Law :  Having  no  force  or  effect ;  null ;  void. 

“The  bishop  .  .  .  did  now  clearly  perceive  how  in¬ 
valid  and  insufficient  it  [the  marriage]  was.” — Burnet: 
Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1527. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  not  strong  in  health ;  one  who  is 
weak,  infirm,  or  delicate. 

2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  either  by  sickness 
or  wounds  for  active  service. 

IF  Invalid  is  a  general  and  patient  a  particular 
term ;  a  person  may  be  an  invalid  without  being  a 
patient;  he  may  be  a  patient  without  being  an 
invalid. 


invalid-bed,  s.  A  bed  having  conveniences  for 
the  sick  or  the  wounded,  having  elevating  head  and 
shoulder  portion,  to  give  the  patient  a  change  of 
position  ;  a  portion  which  conforms  to  the  shape  of 
the  bended  knees,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
patient’s  comfort. 

invalid-chair,  s.  A  chair  capable  of  assuming 
and  retaining  any  required  position  from  the  erect 
to  +he  prone. 

In-va-Hd  .  v- 1-  &  *•  [Invalid,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  with  disease  or  illness ;  to  render  an 
invalid. 

“Drawing  the  invalided  stroller’s  arm  through  his.”— 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid ;  to  insert  in  the  list 
of  persons  unfit  for  military  or  naval  duty ;  to  give 
leave  of  absence  from  duty  on  account  of  illness  or 
ill  health. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  consent  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  invalids. 

In-val'-I-date,  v.  t.  [Eng.  invalid;  -ate;  Fr. 
invalider;  Sp.  invalidar ;  Ital.  invalidate.]  To 
make  invalid  or  not  valid ;  to  weaken,  lessen,  or 
destroy  the  validity  or  force  of;  to  render  of  no 
effect  or  force ;  to  overthrow. 

“Argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and 
is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces 
him  by  whom  it  is  proposed.” — Rambler,  No.  14. 

In-val-I-da’-tion,  s.  [Invalidate.]  The  state 
of  invalidating  or  rendering  invalid;  the  state  of 
being  invalidated. 

“So  many  invalidations  of  their  rights.” — Burke:  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Juries. 

In'-V9-lid-I§m,  s.  [English  invalid;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  invalid ;  sickness,  ill 
health. 

In-V9,-lId’-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  invalidity,  from  Latin 
invaliditatem,  accus.  of  invaliditas,  from  invalidus 
=not  strong,  invalid  q.  v.).] 

1.  Want  of  validity,  legal  force,  or  efficacy;  want 
of  cogency. 

“I’ll  show  the  invalidity  of  their  objection.” — Olanvill: 
Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Want  of  bodily  health  or  strength ;  infirmity. 

“He  ordered  that  none  who  could  work  should  be  idle; 
and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age,  weakness,  or 
invalidity ,  should  want.”- — Temple. 

In-val'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invalid;  -ness.]  Inva¬ 
lidity. 

In-val'-or-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  valor¬ 
ous  (q.  v.).]  Wanting  in  courage  ;  timid,  timorous. 

in-val’-u-9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
valuable  (q.  v.).]  Precious  above  estimation;  so 
valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated ;  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 

“His  friends  adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a  life 
invaluable  to  his  country.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

In-val'-p-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  invaluab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  invaluable  manner  or  degree  ;  above  all  esti¬ 
mation  ;  inestimably. 

“  That  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Sonne  of  God-'* 
— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving ,  Jan.,  1625. 

*In-val’-ued,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  valued 
(q.  v.).]  Invaluable ;  inestimable. 

“Closely  conveys  this  great  invalued  spoil.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  vi.  15. 

In.-var-I-9.-bH' -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  invariable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invariable ;  invaria¬ 
bleness. 

“This  invariability  in  the  birds’  operations.” — Digby: 
Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxvii. 

In-var  -I-9-ble,  a.  &s.  [Fr.] 

A.  -Asadj.:  Not  variable;  not  subject  or  liable  to 
change  ;  constant  in  the  same  state ;  unchangeable, 
unalterable. 

“According  to  some  invariable  and.  certain  laws.” — 
Burke:  On  Taste.  (Introd.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  An  invariable  quantity ;  a  constant, 
invariable-function,  s. 

Math.:  A  function  which  enters  an  equation,  and 
which  may  vary  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
which  does  not  vary  under  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  equation,  is  called  the  invariable  of  the 
equation.  In  a  commo”  differential  equation  which 
holds  true  for  all  values  of  x  and  y,  the  only  invari¬ 
ables  must  be  absolute  constants  ;  but  in  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  differences  in  which  the  value  of  x  only 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another,  any 
function  which  does  not  change  value  while  x 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another,  may  be 
an  invariable. 
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In-var  -I-g,-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  invariable ;  -ness.] 
lue  quality  or  state  of  being  invariable; constancy 
of  state ;  unchangeableness ;  immutability. 

“From  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  arises  the  invari¬ 
ableness  of  their  wills.’’— Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt. 
li.,  tr.  ii.,  §  3. 

In-var  -1-3,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  invariab(le) ;  - ly .] 
In  an  invariable  manner;  -without  changing  or 
altering ;  constantly  ;  uniformly. 

“He  almost  invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great 
questions  of  his  time  which  history  has  finally  adopted.’’ 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

ln-var'-I-^nge,  s.  [Fr.] 

Math. :  The  property  of  remaining  invariable 
under  specific  or  implied  conditions.  ( J .  J  Sylves¬ 
ter.) 

In-var'-I-sint,  s.  [Fr.] 

.  Math. :  An  invariable  quantity ;  more  specifically 
a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  one  or  more  forms 
which  remains  unaltered,  when  these  undergo 
suitable  linear  transformations.  {J.  J.  Sylvester.) 

*In-var’-ied,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  varied 
(q.  v.).]  Unvaried,  invariable,  unchanging. 

In  va  sion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  invasionem, 
accus.  of  invasio=  a  going  in,  from  invasus,  pa.  par. 
of  invado=to  invade  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  invasion;  Italian 
invasione .] 

1.  The  act  of  invading;  the  act  of  entering  into 
the  country  of  another  with  a  view  to  conquest  or 
plunder ;  a  hostile  attack  upon  or  entrance  into  the 
territory  of  others. 

“Found  able  by  invasion  to  annoy 
Thy  country.”  Milton.-  P.  B.,  iii.  365. 

2.  An  attack  or  encroachment  on  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others ;  infringement;  violation. 

3.  The  approach  or  assault  of  anything  dangerous 
or  pernicious. 

“What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to 
Egypt,  is  its  invasion  and  going  off  at  certain  seasons.” — 
Arbi  thnot. 

TT  Invasion  expresses  merely  the  general  idea, 
without  any  particular  qualification;  incursion 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  irruption 
signifies  a  particularly  violent  invasion;  inroad 
signifies  a  making  a  road  or  way  for  one’s  self, 
which  includes  invasion  and  occupation.  ( Crabb ; 
Eng.  Synon.) 

In-va'-slve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  invasivus,  from  Lat. 
invasus,  pa.  par.  of  invado= to  invade  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
invasif. J  Invading;  aggressive. 

“With them  to  dare 
The  fiercest  terrors  of  invasive  war.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxiii. 

*In-veck  -ee,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.:  A  term  used  by  writers  on  heraldry  for 
double  arching.  [Arched.] 

In-vect',  v.  i.  [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho= 
to  carry  into,  to  inveigh  (q.  v.).]  To  inveigh. 

“  Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  invect  against  her.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet. .-  Faithful  Friend,  iii.  3. 

In-vect  -ed,  a.  [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho 
=to  carry  in.] 

Her.:  The  reverse  to  engrailed,  all  the  points 
.turning  inward  to  the  ordinary  thus  borne,  with  the 
‘semicircles  outward  to  the  field. 

In-vec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  invectio,  from  invectus,  pa. 
par.  of  inveho.]  Invective. 

In-vec'-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invectivus, 
from  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho— to  inveigh  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  invectiva ;  Ital.  invettiva .] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  censorious  or  vituperate  attack  on 
a  person ;  a  censure  in  speech  or  writing ;  a  severe 
or  violent  expression  of  censure  or  abuse  ;  a  bitter 
and  reproachful  accusation. 

“A  tide  of  fierce 

Invective  seemed  to  wait  behind  her  lips.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv  451. 

B.  As  adj.:  Censorious,  satirical,  vituperative, 
abusive. 

“  Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the  Greeks, 
was  a  biting  invective  poem.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

In-vec  -tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  invective;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  invective;  abusively,  censoriously, 
satirically. 

“Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court.” 

Shahesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

fln-vec  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invective;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  invective  or  vituperative; 
abusiveness. 

“  Some  wonder  at  his  invectiveness.” - -Fuller .-  Worthies; 
Hants. 

In-veigh'  (eigh  as  a)  *in-vey,  v.  i.  [Lat.  inveho 
=to  carry  into  or  to,  to  inveigh  .  in-= in,  into,  and 
veho—  to  carry  ;  Sp.  invehir.]  To  utter  or  make  use 
of  invectives ;  to  exclaim  censoriously  and  abusively 


against  a  person  or  th  ng ;  to  declaim  ;  to  utter  cen¬ 
sorious  and  bitter  language.  (Usually  followed  by 
against,  but  sometimes  by  at  and  on.) 

.  In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  X 
inveigh  against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries.” — Goldsmith: 
Deserted  Village.  ( To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.) 


In-veigh’-er  (eigh  as  a),  s. 
One  who  inveighs ;  a  railer. 


[  Eng.  inveigh ;  -er.] 


One  of  these  inveighers  against  mercury,  in  seven 
weeks,  couJd  not  cure  one  small  herpes  in  the  face." — 
Wiseman:  yurgei'y ,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  ii. 


*en-vei-gle,  *in-vea-gle,  v.  t. 

L-bjtym.  doubtful ;  by  some  thought  to  be  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Fr.  aveugler=to  blind,  from  Low  Lat.  aboc- 
ulu$= blind  :  Lat.  ab-= away,  from,  and  oculus= an 
By  others  referred  to  Ital.  invogliare= to  give 
a  desire  to,  to  make  one  long  for,  from  m-=in,  voglia 
=  a  wish  ;  Lat.  volo= to  wish.  Puttenham,  in  i587, 
ranks  this  word  with  those  which  had  been  quite 
recently  introduced  into  the  language.]  To  per¬ 
suade  to  something  bad  or  hurtful;  to  entice,  to 
seduce,  to  allure,  to  wheedle,  to  entrap. 


“A  serjeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fellows,- 
and  list  them  in  the  service  of  the  parliament." — Tatler, 


in-vei'-gle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  inveigle;  -merit.] 

1.  The  act  of  inveigling ;  seduction  to  evil ;  entice¬ 
ment. 

.  2.  That  which  inveigles,  seduces,  or  allures ;  en¬ 
ticement. 

“Through  the  inveiglements  of  the  world,  and  the 
frailty  of  his  nature." — South:  Sermons ,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 

In-vei'-gler,  ♦en-vei'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  inveigl(e) ; 

- er  J  One  who  inveigles,  entices,  or  seduces  to  evil ; 
an  allurer,  an  enticer.t 

“As  still  is  scene  in  court  enneiglers  are 
Procurers  of  despite  and  avarice.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  165. 

In- veil'  (ei  as  a),  *in-vayl,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  veil  (q.  v.).]  To  cover,  as  with  a  veil;  to 
veil,  to  cover. 

In-vend-I-bll'-I-tJ,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vendibility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
invendible ;  unsalableness 

“All  that  is  terrible  in  this  case  is,  that  the  author  may 
be  laughed  at,  and  the  stationer  beggared  by  the  book’s 
invendibility.” — Brome.  (To  the  Reader.) 

In-vend  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English 
vendible  (q.  v.).]  Not  vendible;  not  salable;  un¬ 
salable. 

In-vent',  v.  t.  [Fr  inventer,  from  Lat.  inventus , 
pa.  par.  of  invenio= to  come  upon,  to  find,  to  invent, 
from  m-=in,  upon,  and  venio  =  to  come;  Sp.  in- 
ventar ;  Ital.  inventare.] 

*1.  To  come  or  light  upon ;  to  find,  to  meet  with. 
“  [She]  vowed  neuer  to  returne  againe, 

Till  him  aliue  or  dead  she  did  invent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  10. 

*2.  To  find  out,  to  discover. 

“  Zoroastres,  kyng  of  the  Bactrians,  who  is  reported  to 
haue  fyrst  inuented  arte-magicke.” — Goldyng:  Justine, 
fo.  1. 

3.  To  contrive  and  produce,  as  a  thing  that  did 
not  exist  previously. 

“‘They  hunt  old  trails,’  said  Cyril,  ‘very  well; 

But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent?’  ” 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ii.  369. 

4.  To  frame  by  the  imagination  ;  to  excogitate,  to 
devise,  to  concoct,  to  fabricate.  (Used  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense.) 

“And  they  layde  their  heades  togither,  till  they  had 
inuented  an  other  captious  question.”  -—Barnes:  Works, 
p.  223. 

*5.  To  feign. 

IT  (1)  To  invent,  feign,  and  frame  are  all  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
and  in  a  bad  sense ;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never 
used  any  otherwise.  Invent  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  one’s  own  mind ;  to  feign  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  requires  deliberation 
and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate  and  forge  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  re¬ 
quiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the  inventive  power. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  .  ,  . 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  invent  and  to 
contrive ,  see  Contrive  ;  for  that  between  to  invent 
and  to  find,  see  Find. 

In-vent  -er,  s.  [Inventor.] 

in-vent'-ful,  a.  [English invent;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  invention;  inventive. 

In- vent -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  invent;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  invented;  discoverable. 

“  T  thought  there  had  been  but  one  only  exquisite  way 
inventible.”—  Century  of  Inventions,  No.  67. 

In-vent-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .inventible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inventible. _ 


In-ven-tion,  *in-ven-cion,  s.  [Fr.  invention, 

from  Lat.  inventionem,  accus.  of  inventio=&  com¬ 
ing  upon,  a  finding  out,  from  inventus,  pa.  par.  of 
invenio= to  find  out,  to  invent;  Sp.  invencion;  Ital. 
invenzione.] 

*1.  The  act  of  coming  upon,  meetingwith,  or  find¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Helena. 

2.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  finding  out 
or  discovering  something  new,  or  not  previously 
known;  discovery. 

“The  finding  out  of  apt  matter,  called  otherwise  inven¬ 
tion,  is  a  searching  out  of  things  true  or  things  likely.” — 
Wilson:  Arte  of  Bhetorique,  p.  6. 

3.  The  act  of  excogitating,  devising,  or  producing 
mentally ;  excogitation. 

“Generally  all  stanzas  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  tyrants 
and  torturers,  when  they  make  invention  obey  their  num¬ 
ber,  which  sometimes  would  otherwise  scantle  itself.” — 
Drayton:  Barons’  Wars.  (Pref.) 

4.  The  act  of  contriving,  framing,  and  producing 
something  new;  as,  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  inventing  or  excogita¬ 
ting  ;  that  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is,  or  may  be, 
employed  in  contriving,  devising,  or  excogitating 
anything  new ;  th  e  creative  and  imaginative  faculty ; 
specifically,  in  art,  the  conception  or  representation 
of  a  subject,  the  selection  and  disposition  of  its 
various  parts,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  his  thoughts. 

“Gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

6.  That  which  is  invented ;  an  original  contrivance. 

“The  invention  all  admired;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seemed, 

Once  found.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  498. 

7.  That  which  is  mentally  invented  or  excogitated ; 
a  thought,  a  desire,  a  scheme,  a  forgery,  a  fabrica¬ 
tion,  a  fiction. 

“  We  hear  our  bloody  cousins,  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth. 

8.  Music:  A  term  used  byj.  S.  Bach,  and  probably 
by  him  only,  for  small  pianoforte  pieces,  each  devel¬ 
oping  a  single  idea,  and  in  some  measure  answering 
to  the  impromptu  of  a  later  day. 

If  Invention  of  the  Cross  : 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History  : 

1.  The  alleged  finding  of  the  cross  of  Our  Lord  by 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  [Holt- 
cross.] 

2.  A  feast,  celebrated  on  May  3,  in  honor  of  the 
event  mentioned  above.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Rome. 
Gregory  XI.  (1370-78),  who  brought  back  the  seat  of 
the  Popedom  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  ordered  a 
special  office  to  be  composed  for  this  feast.  Clem¬ 
ent  VIII,  (1592-1605)  raised  it  to  a  double  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  and  removed  parts  of  the  old  office. 

♦In-ven'-tious,  a.  [English  invent ;  -ious.]  In¬ 
ventive. 

In-vent '-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  inventif,  from  Lat.  inven¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inventivo.] 

1.  Quick  at  contrivance;  ready  at  expedients; 
fertile  in  invention,  imagination,  or  contrivance. 

“A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole 
Which  busy  man’s  inventive  brain 
Toils  to  anticipate,  in  vain.” 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen 

2.  Fabricating,  false. 

“The  queen’s  fond  hope  inventive  rumor  cheers.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  523. 

In-vent'-Ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .inventive;  -ly.]  By 
the  means  or  power  of  invention. 

ln-vent’-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inventive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inventive ;  the  faculty 
of  invention ;  invention. 

In-vent'-or,  In-vent-er,  s.  [French  inventeur, 
from  Lat.  inventorem,  accus.  of  inventor= a  discov¬ 
erer,  from  inventus,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;  Ital.  inven- 
tore.]  One  who  invents,  contrives,  or  produces 
something  new. 

“  O  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies.” 

Tennyson :  Milton. 

In-Ven-tor'-I-Al.  [Eng.  inventory;  -oh]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  inventory. 

In-ven-tor  -I-?,l  ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  inventorial; 
•ly.]  In  manner  of  an  inventory . 

“To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  memory.”— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

In  -ven-tor-y,  *in-ven  tar-ie,  *in-ven-tor-ie, 

s.  [Lat.  inventor ium;  Fr.  inventaire;  Ital.,  Sp.  & 
Port,  inventario.]  A  list  or  catalogue  of  goods  aud 
chattels,  containing  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
description  of  each,  with  its  value,  made  on  various 
occasions,  as  on  the  sale  of  goods,  decease  of  a 
person,  storage  of  goods  for  safety,  &c. ;  hence,  gen¬ 
erally  a  list,  an  account,  a  catalogue. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sbin'  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Bh*n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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In'-ven-t5r-y,  v.  t.  [Inventory,  s.]  To  make 
or  draw  up  an  inventory  of ;  to  set  down  in  an  in¬ 
ventory  ;  to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of. 

“  The  philosopher  thought  friends  were  to  be  inven¬ 
toried  as  well  as  goods.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

In-ven’-tress,  s.  [En g.  inventor;  -ess.]  A  female 
who  invents. 

“  Cecilia  came, 

Inventrpss  of  the  vocal  frame.” 

Dry  den:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 

In-ver-,  pref.  [Gael.]  A  confluence  of  rivers. 
It  is  used  largely  as  an  element  in  place  names  in 
Scotland,  as  Inverness,  Inver  ary,  &c. 

In-ver-I-sIm-Il-I-tude,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
English  verisimilitude  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  verisimili¬ 
tude  ;  improbability. 

In-ver-mln-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  in-  =  within,  and 
verminatio  (genit.  verminationis) =the  worms,  the 
bots ;  from  vermino,  to  be  troubled  with  worms ; 
vermis  =  a  worm.]  The  same  as  Helminthiasis 
(q.  v.). 

*in-ver-nac'-u  lo,  s.  [Sp.]  A  greenhouse  for 
preserving  plants  in  winter. 

In-verse",  a.  [0.  Fr.  invers  (Fr.  inverse ),  from 
Lat.  inversus,  pa.  par.  of  invertor  to  invert  (q.  v.) ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  inverso.~] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Opposite  in  order  or  relation; 
inverted,  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  direct. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Inverted  (q.  v.). 

2.  Math.:  Two  operations  are  inverse,  when  the 
one  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  other,  or  when,  being 
performed  in  succession  upon  a  given  quantity, 
that  quantity  remains  unaltered.  Addition  and 
subtraction  are  inverse  operations,  for,  if  we  add 
to  a  the  quantity  b,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the 

uantity  b,  the  result  will  be  a.  Multiplication  and 

ivision,  raising  to  powers  and  extracting  roots, 
differentiation  and  integration,  are  all  inverse 
operations.  If  two  variable  quantities  are  con¬ 
nected  by  an  equation,  either  one  is  a  function  of 
the  other.  If  it  be  agreed  to  call  the  first  a  direct 
function  of  the  second,  then  is  the  second  an  inverse 
function  of  the  first.  The  forms  of  direct  and  in¬ 
verse  functions,  as  dependent  upon  the  connecting 
equation,  may  be  determined  by  solving  the  equa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  each  function  separately. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  s. 

Math.:  The  application  of  the  rule  of  three  in  a 
reverse  or  contrary  order. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  s. 

Math.:  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quan¬ 
tities. 

In-versed',  a.  [Eng.  invers  (e) ;  -ed.]  Inverted; 
turned  upside  down. 

In-verse'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inverse ;  -ly.]  In  an 
inverse  or  inverted  order  or  manner ;  in  an  inverse 
ratio  or  proportion ;  as,  when  one  thing  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion,  as  another  is  less  or  greater. 

In-ver’-sion,  s.  [Latin  inversio.  from  inversus, 
pa.  par.  of  inverto=to  invert  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  Sp.  in¬ 
version,;  Ital.  inversione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  inverting ;  change  of  order,  so  that 
the  first  becomes  last  and  the  last  first ;  a  turning 
or  changing  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 

“By  an  odd  inversion  of  the  command,  all  that  we  do 
Is  first  to  pray  against  a  temptation,  and  afterward  to 
watch  for  it.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  that  each  takes  the  place 
of  the  other. 

3.  A  turning  backward;  a  reversing  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  ;  as,  Problems  in  arithmetic  are  proved 
by  inversion. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Chem.:  The  change  which  takes  place  when 
starch,  dextrin,  or  sugar  is  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid. 
Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity ; 
mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids ;  sulphuric 
acid  the  most  quickly  of  all.  Thus  starch  and  dex¬ 
trin  are  changed  into  glucose,  cane-sugar  into  invert 
sugar,  maltose  into  glucose,  &c.  Inversion  may 
also  take  place  in  the  presence  of  ferments,  or  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

2.  Geol.:  The  overturning  or  folding  over  of  strata 
by  igneous  agency,  so  that  the  order  of  their  suc¬ 
cession  seems  reversed. 

3.  Gram.:  A  change  of  the  natural  order  of  words 
in  a  sentence. 

"Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ondering  our 
words,  we  call  this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced 
and  unnatural  order  of  speech.” — Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  7. 

4.  Math.:  The  operation  of  changing  the  order  of 
the  terms,  so  that  the  antecedent  snail  take  the 
place  of  the  consequent  and  the  reverse,  in  both 
couplets.  Thus,  from  the  proportion  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d, 
we  have,  by  inversion,  b  :  a  :  :  d  :  c. 


5.  Milit. :  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which  the  or¬ 
der  of  companies  in  line  is  inverted,  the  right  being 
on  the  left,  the  left  on  the  right,  and  so  on. 

6.  Mus. :  The  transposition  of  certain  phrases 
having  a  common  root.  (1)  The  inversion  of  a  chord 
is  effected  by  making  one  of  the  inner  notes  act  as 
a  bass  note,  and  by  this  means  as  many  inversions 
can  be  made  as  there  are  actual  notes  in  the  chord, 
not  counting  the  root.  In  such  inversions  the  har¬ 
mony  remains  the  same,  although  the  order  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts  is  changed.  (2)  Intervals  are  inverted 
by  making  thatwhich  was  theuppernote  the  lower, 
and  thereverse.  The  inversion  of  an  interval  within 
the  octave  may  readily  be  found  in  the  difference 
between  the  figure  9  and  the  interval  known ;  then 
an  interval  of  a  second  becomes  a  seventh  by  inver¬ 
sion,  &c.  (3)  The  inversion  of  a  subject  is  produced 
by  inverting  the  intervals  of  which  it  consists. 

l.Rhet.:A  mode  of  argument  by  which  the 
speaker  tries  to  show  that  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent  tell  against  his  own  cause,  and  in  favor 
of  the  speaker’s. 

In-vert",  v.  t.  [Lat.  inverto= to  turn  over:  in-— 
toward,  up,  and  verto— to  turn;  Ital.  invertere .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  place  in  an  inverse  or 
contrary  position  or  order. 

“  The  spear  inverted,  streaks  the  dust  around.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  i. 

2.  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel  or  to 
another  purpose ;  to  embezzle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mus.:  To  change  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  the  parts  which  compose  harmony. 

2.  Math. :  To  place  in  a  contrary  order.  To  invert 
the  terms  of  a  fraction  is  to  put  the  numerator  in 
place  of  the  denominator,  and  the  reverse. 

In -vert,  s.  [Invert,  v.] 

1.  An  inverted  arch. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  canal  lock-chamber.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  an  inverted  arch. 

3.  The  lower  part  or  bottom  of  a  sewer,  drain,  &c 

invert-sugar,  s. 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  laevulose,  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  removing 
the  acid  with  chalk.  C^H^On^CeH^Og-fi1 OgHmOs. 
It  is  sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  and  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left  ( — 25°).  Honey  is  the 
sugar  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  inverted  by  a  fer¬ 
ment  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

In-vert -ant,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Inverted  (q.  v.). 

In-vert -e-bral,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat .ver- 
fe6r(a)  =  a  joint;  suff.  - al .]  The  same  as  Inverte¬ 
brate,  adj.  (q.  v.) 

In-ver-te-bra'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in- ;  Lat.  verte¬ 
bra— a  joint,  especially  one  belonging  to  the  spine, 
and  neut.  pi.  suff.  -afa.] 

Zobl.:  A  subdivision  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
containing  the  animals  which  have  no  jointed,  bony, 
or  cartilaginous  spinal  column,  with  a  brain-case 
or  limbs  connected  with  an  internal  skeleton.  The 
adults  want  even  the  cartilaginous  rod  or  noto¬ 
chord,  though  rudiments  of  it  exist  in  the  young  of 
theTunicated  mollusks.  A  great  group,  or  division 
founded,  like  the  Invertebrata,  on  negative  charac¬ 
ters,  is  not  homogeneous  or  natural,  and  animals  of 
immense  variety  of  form  and  structure  are  brought 
together  by  the  negative  character  of  their  being 
invertebrate.  They  are  divided  into  the  following 
great  groups  or  types:  Mollusca,  Arthropoda,  Ver¬ 
mes,  Echinodermata,  ZoOphyta,  and  Protozoa,  with 
two  intermediate  or  connecting  groups,  the  Tuni¬ 
ca  t  a  and  the  Molluscoida. 

In-vert’-e-brate,  a.  &  s.  [Invertebrata.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  vertebrae. 

“It  was  evident  that  there  was  no  proportion  or  equiv¬ 
alency  between  the  vertebrate  and  the  invertebrate 
groups.” — Owen:  Compar.  Anat.;  Invertebrata)  (Animals). 

2.  Fig.:  Wanting  in  material  or  mental  power; 
weak. 

“Tome  the  Tory  lyrics  are  quite  as  delightful  as  the 
Radical  ones — so  long  as  they  are  not  invertebrate.” — II- 
lust.  London  News. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  destitute  of  vertebrae. 

In-vert'-e-brat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  invertebrate ); 

-ed.]  Not  having  a  backbone ;  invertebrate. 

In-vert'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Invert,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Turned  upside  down ;  turned  the 
contrary  way  ;  reversed,  inverse. 

“  O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  120. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Having  the  apex  of  one  thing  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  another,  as  in  many 
SGods* 

2.  Geol.  (of  strata):  So  tilted  over  by  igneous  or 
other  agency  that  their  position  with  respect  to 
other  strata  is  the  opposite  of  what  it  originally 
was.  Hence,  unless  special  care  be  taken,  its  age, 
as  tested  by  superposition,  may  be  misread.  The- 
most  ancient  rocks  are  those  most  likely  to  be  in¬ 
verted. 

“Professor  Sedgwick  has  shown,  indeed,  that  these 
strata  are  inverted ,  the  Lower  Silurian^  (which  he  now 
calls  Cambrian),  overlying  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
rocks.” — Murchison -  Siluria ,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Her.:  Turned  the  wrong  way;  a=,  .vings  are 
said  to  be  inverted  when  the  points  are  turned 
downward. 

inverted-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  whose  crown  is  downward;  the 
key-stone  being  the  lowest  of  the  voussoirs,  and  the 
springings  the  highest.  It  is  used  in  foundations 
the  floors  of  tunnels,  &c. 

inverted-commas,  s.  pi. 

Print.:  Commas  turned  upside  down;  they  are 
used  as  the  sign  of  a  quotation  (“  ”). 

In-vert'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inverted;  -ly.]  In 
an  inverse,  contrary,  or  inverted  order. 

In-vert -l-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  invert;  -ible.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  inverted. 

In-vert -l-ble  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in- = not,  and  verto= 
to  turn.]  Incapable  of  being  turned ;  inflexible. 

In-vert'-In,  s.  [English  invert;  and  suff.  -in 

(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  The  active  principle  of  the  yeast  plant, 
obtained  by  repeatedly  washing  yeast,  first  with 
water  and  then  with  alcohol.  On  shaking  up  the 
residue  with  other,  the  invertin  which  rises  to  the 
surface  is  removed  and.  carefully  dried.  Invertin 
has  the  power  of  inverting  cane  sugar,  but  has  no 
action  on  maltose. 

In-vest",  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  investir,  from  Lat  in- 
vestio= to  clothe  in  or  with:  in-=in,  and  vestio= to 
clothe;  vestis= a  dress,  clothing;  Sp.  investir;  Ital. 

investir  e.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  array.  (Followed  by 
with  or  in.) 

“ Invest  me  in  my  motley.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

*2.  To  put  on ;  to  clothe,  attire,  or  array  with. 

“Alas  !  for  pittie  that  so  fair  a  crewe  .  .  . 

Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  18. 

*3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  dress. 

“  Thou  .  .  .  with  a  mantle  did  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep.” 

Milton-  P.  L.,  iii.  10. 

*4.  To  cover,  to  fill. 

“Palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods, 

That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills, 

And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountain  wave.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  762. 

5.  To  clothe  as  with  an  office  or  authority;  to 
place  in  possession  of  a  rank,  office,  or  dignity. 

“  The  licence  of  traducing  the  executive  power  with, 
which  you  own  he  is  invested.” — Di-yden:  Epistle  to  the 
Whigs. 

*6.  To  adorn,  to  grace,  to  bedeck ;  a8  with  clothes 
or  ornaments. 

“  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises.” 

Shakesp .  •  Henry  IP-,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

*7.  To  confer,  to  give. 

“  If  there  can  be  found  such  an  inequality  between, 
man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  beast:  or 
between  soul  and  body,  it  investeth  a  right  of  govern¬ 
ment.” — Bacon. 

8.  To  expend,  as  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
kind  of  property  ,  usually  of  a  permanent  nature ;  as, 
to  invest  money  in  land. 

II.  Milit. :  To  blockade,  to  beleaguer,  to  surround 
or  inclose  with  forces,  so  as  to  intercept  succor  of 
men  or  provisions. 

.  B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  investment ;  as,  to  invest 
in  bank  stock. 

.  IT  One  is  invested  with  that  which  is  external ;  one 
is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal.  We  invest  a 
person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  one  endues  a  per¬ 
son  with  good  qualities.  The  king  is  invested  with 
supreme  authority ;  a  lover  endues  his  mistress  with 
every  earthly  perfection.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*In-ves"-tI-ent,  a.  [Lat.  investiens,  pr.  par.  of 
investio .]  Covering,  clothing. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w8rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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•  invincible 


In-ves  -tlg-fc-ble  (1),  a.  [Lat.  investigabilis, 
from  investigo—  to  track  out.]  That  may  or  can  be 
investigated,  searched  out,  or  discovered  by  reason¬ 
ing  or  research. 

*In-ves  -tlg-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Low  Lat.  investiga¬ 
bilis,  from  Lat.  in- = not,  and  vestigo— to  track  out.] 
That  cannot  be  investigated  or  searched  out; 
unsearchable. 

“  Through  the  investigable  deep.” 

Cotton:  Eighth  Psalm  Paraphrased. 

In-ves  -tl-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  investigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  investigo=  to  track  out:  in-= in,  and  vestigo= to 
trace;  vestigium=a  footstep,  a  track;  Sp.  &  Port. 
investigar ;  Ital.  investigare .]  To  search  or  trace 
out;  to  follow  up,  to  pursue,  to  search  into;  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  inquire  into  carefully  and  closely;  to 
examine  into  with  care  and  accuracy. 

In-ves-tl-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  investigatio,  from 
investigatus ,  pa.  par.  of  investigo;  Fr.  investiga¬ 
tion;  Sp.  investigacion ;  Italian  investigazione.] 
The  act  of  investigation,  inquiring,  or  examining 
closely  into  any  thing  or  matter ;  close  and  careful 
examination  or  research ;  scrutiny,  inquiry,  inquisi¬ 
tion. 

“  The  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation 
of  secrets.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Dryden. 

In-ves -tl-ga-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  investigate ) ;  -ive.] 
Given  to  investigation;  curious,  careful,  and  exact 
in  examination  or  investigation. 

in-ves  ’-tl-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  investigatus, 
pa.  par.  of  investigo;  Fr.  investigateur ;  Ital.  inves¬ 
tigator  e  ;  Sp.  investigation.]  One  who  investigates 
or  inquires  carefully  and  closely  into  anything. 

*In-vest  -I-on,  s.  [Low  Lat.  investio=  a  handing 
over,  a  putting  into  possession,  investiture.]  The 
same  as  Investiture  (q.  v.). 

in-ves  -ti-tnre,  s.  [Fr.  investiture ;  Prov.  &  Ital. 
investitura ;  Sp.  &  Port,  investidura .]  [Invest.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act.  of  investing;  the  state  of  being  in¬ 
vested  with  anything ;  as,  with  the  symbols  of  office, 
emolument,  or  dignity.  [II.] 

“Intending  your  investiture  so  near 
The  residence  of  your  despised  brother.” 

Marlowe:  Tamburlaine,  i.  1. 

f2.  That  with  which  one  is  invested;  garments, 
vestments. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  If  any  bishop  or  other  clergyman 
have  the  cure  of  souls  and  also  a  stipend,  two  ele¬ 
ments,  the  one  sacred  and  the  other  civil,  exist  in 
his  position ;  and  as  nearly  every  spiritual  act 
carries  civil  consequences,  and  nearly  every  civil 
act  connected  with  his  benefice  has  sacred  effects, 
scarcely  any  prudence  can  avoid  periodical  collision 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power. 
From  the  kingly  or  imperial  point  of  view,  a  great 
political  object  will  be  served  if  the  church  can  be 
made  simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  From  the  papal  point  of  view,  and  indeed 
from  that  of  all  churcn  functionaries,  a  great 
ecclesiastical  end  will  be  achieved  if  the  State  can 
be  made  an  obedient  handmaid  of  the  Church. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Roman  functionaries  increasingly  interfered  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  the  eleventh  lay  pat¬ 
ronage  had  been  much  abused,  and  simony  largely 
prevailed.  The  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  of 
Europe  had  been  accustomed  to  confer  the  tempo¬ 
ralities  of  the  larger  benefices  and  monasteries  by 
the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  staff,  or  crozier.  When 
the  bishop  or  abbot  elect  had  received  these,  he 
carried  them  to  the  metropolitan,  who  returned 
them,  to  indicate  that  the  Church  had  conferred  on 
him  sacred  office.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) 
considered  that  a  ring  and  a  crozier  were  insignia 
of  spiritual  office,  and  not  of  its  temporal  accom¬ 
paniments,  the  crozier  symbolizing  the  pastoral 
charge  and  the  ring  the  celestial  mysteries.  He 
therefore  wished  the  then  reigning  emperor,  Henry 
IV.,  to  desist  from  conferring  investitures  in  such  a 
form,  or  indeed  at  all.  The  emperor  was  willing  to 
see  simony  terminated,  but  clung  to  investitures, 
and  Gregory  on  his  part  threatened  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  any  one  conferring  such  investitures  or  receiv¬ 
ing  them.  A  fierce  contest  now  arose  between 
Henry  and  Gregory,  continued  by  their  successors. 
At  last  the  pontiff’s  legates  and  the  emperor  came 
to  an  arrangement  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  A.  D. 
1122,  one  article  of  the  treats;  being  that  the  emperor 
should  confer  the  temporalities  of  a  see  or  abbacy 
by  some  other  symbols  than  the  sacred  ones  of  the 
ring  and  the  crozier. 

2.  Law :  The  open  delivery  of  seizin  or  possession. 

*In-vest’-Ive,  o.  [Eng.  invest;  -ive.]  Clothing, 

investing,  covering. 

In-vest  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  invest;  - ment .] 

*1.  The  act  of  investing,  clothing,  or  dressing. 

f2.  The  act  of  investing  with  or  placing  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity ;  investiture. 


3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blockading,  or  belea¬ 
guering  with  an  armed  force ;  siege,  blockade ;  as, 
the  investment  of  a  town. 

4.  The  act  of  investing  or  laying  out  money  in  the 
purchase  of  some  species  of  property,  usually  of  a 
permanent  nature ;  as,  the  investment  of  money  in 
railway  shares  or  in  land. 

5.  Money  invested. 

“  The  wreck  of  their  investment  in  Mexican  securities.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

6.  That  which  invests  or  clothes ;  dress,  attire, 
vestments,  clothes. 

“  You,  my  lord  archbishop, 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

7.  That  in  which  money  is  invested. 

“A  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  has  been, 
for  many  years,  set  apart  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  exportation  to  England,  and  this  is  called 
the  investment." — Burke:  On  the  Affairs  of  India. 

In-vest'-or,  s.  [Eng.  invest;  -or.]  One^who in¬ 
vests  or  makes  an  investment. 

“No  prudent  investor  would  calculate  too  much  upon 
the  permanent  payment  of  Mexican  coupons.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

♦In-ves'-ture,  v.  t.  [Eng.  invest;  - ure .] 

1.  To  clothe. 

2.  To  invest;  to  install;  to  put  into  possession  of 
an  office. 

“  Hath  already  investured  him  in  the  dukedom  of  Prus¬ 
sia.” — Ascliam:  Affairs  of  Germany. 

*In-ves-ture,  s.  [Eng.  invest;  -ure.]  Invest¬ 
ment,  investiture. 

“  Before  his  investure  and  installation  therein.” — P. 
Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  127. 

*In-vet'-er-a-bly,  adv.  [As  if  from  an  Eng.  in- 
veterab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  inveterate  manner;  invet- 
erately.  {Colley  Cibber :  Careless  Husband,  v.) 

In-vet -er-5l-5y,  s.  [Eng.  inveterate;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inveterate  or  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  ;  the  state  of  being  firmly  established  by  time ; 
long  continuance;  the  state  of  being  deeply  or 
firmly  rooted  or  engrained  in  one’s  nature ;  firmness 
or  deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state 
gained  by  time. 

“  Such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold. 

In-vet'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inveteratus,  pa.  par.  of 
invetero=  to  retain  for  a  long  time:  in-  (in tens.), 
and  vetus  (genit.  veteris)  =old ;  Fr.  inv6t6r6 ;  Ital. 
inveterato;  Sp.  inveterado.] 

1.  Old,  long  established;  having  existed  or  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time. 

“It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion  that  can- 
tharides,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the  blad¬ 
der  and  exulcerate  it.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist . 

2.  Firmly  or  deeply  rooted  or  established  by  long 
continuance ;  deeply  rooted ;  obstinate. 

“But  the  instantaneous  reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was 
atask  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince  strictly  restrained 
by  law.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 

3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit  or  practice  by  long  use 
or  continuance. 

*4.  Malignant,  virulent. 

“  In  terms  the  most  aggravating  and  inveterate.”— H. 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality. 

*in-vet'-er-ate,  v.  t .  [Lat. inveteratus.  pa.  par. 
of  invetero. ]  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  by  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  [Inveterate,  a.] 

“Let  not  Atheists  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  their  prevalence  from  long 
custom  and  inveterated  habit.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

fin-vet -er-g-te-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  inveterate;  -ly.] 
In  an  inveterate  manner  or  degree  ;  with  obstinacy ; 
virulently. 

“To  it  they  were  most  inveterately  prone.” — Warburtoni 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

fln-vet'-er-ate-ness,  S.  [Eng  .inveterate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inveterate ;  inveteracy. 

“As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfect  in  the 
art  so  hath  the  inveterateness  of  his  malice  made  him 
more  ready  in  the  execution.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

*In-vet-er-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inveteratio,  from  in¬ 
veteratus,  pa.  par.  of  invetero.]  [Inveterate,  a.] 
The  act  of  making  inveterate;  hardening  or  con¬ 
firming  by  long  continuance. 

In-vexed',  a.  [Lat.  in-=in,  and  vexi,  perf.  indie, 
of  veho—to  carry.] 

Her. :  Arched  or  enarched. 

*ln-vlct’,  a.  [Lat.  invictus.]  TTnconquered,  in¬ 
domitable,  invincible. 

In-vId  -I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  invidiosus,  from  invidia 
—envy ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  invidioso;  Sp.  envidioso.] 

*1,  Envious,  malignant. 

u  May  with  astonishment  invidious  view 
His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee.” 

Smart :  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 


*2.  To  be  envied ;  enviable. 

“  Such  a  person  appears  in  a  far  more  honorable  and 
invidious  state.” — Barrow. 

3.  Likely  to  incur  or  bring  on  hatred,  odium,  ill- 
will,  or  envy. 

“He  rose  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  times, 

To  load  young  Turnus  with  invidious  crimes.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  xi.  618. 

IT  Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  signifies 
causing  ill  will ;  envious  signifies  having  ill  will.  A 
task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of  giving 
offense ;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of  envy.  In¬ 
vidious  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  {Crabb :  Eng.Synon.) 

In-vId-I-oiis-lf,  adv.  [Lug.  invidious ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  invidious  manner;  enviously,  malig¬ 
nantly. 

“These  were  worded  so  invidiously.” — Burnet:  Hist. 
Own  Time  (an.  1702). 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  incur  odium  or  ill  will. 

In-vId  -I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invidious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invidious. 

“  We  had  with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes;  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  knowledge,  the  of¬ 
fence  has  not  the  invidiousness  of  singularity.” — Johnson; 
A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

In-vlg -Il-ange,  In-vIg'-Il-an-gy,  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  vigilance  (q.  v.) . ]  Want  of  vigilance; 
neglect  of  vigilance  or  watching. 

*In-vIg'-or,  *In-vIg’-our,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),and 
Eng.  vigor  (q.  v.).J  To  invigorate,  to  animate. 

“  What  pomp  of  words!  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse,  invigours  every  line.” 

Thompson:  On  Mr.  Pope’s  Works. 

In-vig'-or-ate,  v.t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Latin 
*invigoratus,  pa.  par.  of  *invigoro,  from  in-  (in tens.), 
and  vigor =vigor,  strength ;  Ital.  invigorare.]  To 
endue  with  vigor;  to  give  vigor  or  strength  to;  to 
strengthen ;  to  animate ;  to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

“  Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign, 

And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again!” 

Cowper:  Hope,  84. 

In-vlg-or-a  tion,  s.  [Invigorate.]  The  act  of 
invigorating ;  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

“  By  virtue  of  a  supposed  antiperistasis,  or  invigora- 
tion  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  lime.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv. 
246. 

*in-vlle',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng.  vile 
(q.  v.).]  To  render  vile  or  of  no  value. 

*In-vil’-lage  (age  as  Ig),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  village  (q. v.).]  To  make  into  a  village;  to 
reduce  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  a  village. 

“  There  on  a  goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe) 

Lies  buried  in  his  dust  some  auncient  towne; 

Who,  now  invillaged,  there’s  only  seene.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  b.  i.,  s.  8. 

*In-Vln  -<lte,  a.  [Prefix  in-  (1) ;  Latin  vin{um)~ 
wine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  Incorporated  with  wine. 

In-Vin-gl-bll  -I-ty,  s.  [English  invincible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invincible;  invinci¬ 
bleness. 

“Theiy  absolute  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
arms.” — Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  27. 

In-vln'-gl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  invincibilis, 
from  m-=not,  and  vincibilis  —  vincible ;  vinco  =  to 
conquer;  Sp.  invincible;  Ital .  invincibile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Incapable  of  being  conquered  or 
subdued ;  unconquerable,  insuperable,  insurmount¬ 
able. 

“His power  secured  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  668. 

2.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  secret  society  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Irish  Hist,  (pi.) :  An  Irish  secret  society,  not 
identical  with,  though  it  developed  from,  that  of 
the  Fenians,  in  or  prior  to  1882.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Invincibles  was  to  “remove”  (a 
euphuism  for  “  to  assassinate  ”)  government  officers 
or  others  who  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
association  or  its  leaders.  On  May  6,  1882,  it 
achieved  what  doubtless  it  deemed  a  great  victory, 
having  on  that  day  succeeded  in  “  removing,”  i.  e., 
in  stabbing  to  death,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
who  bad  just  arrived  from  England  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Burke,  the  Under¬ 
secretary,  in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin.  The 
plot  was  directed  against  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  the  former,  nobly  interfering  to  protect  his 
friend,  shared  his  fate.  The  nefarious  deed  arrayed 
against  the  unknown  murderers  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  government  soon 
overcame  the  “  Invincibles.”  On  February  20, 1883, 
twenty  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  were  put  on  trial;  on  July  14,  Joseph 
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Brady,  -who  had  been  convicted  of  actual  perpe¬ 
tration  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  executed, 
as  were  others  subsequently.  The  leading  witness, 
who  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  his  fellow  conspira¬ 
tors,  was  one  James  Carey,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mon  council  of  Dublin.  He  was  shot  dead  in  a 
steamboat  near  Natal,  on  July  29,  by  an  Irishman, 
O’Donnell,  who  was  subsequently  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  tried,  and  executed  for  his  crime  in  December, 
1883. 

Invincible  Armada,  s.  [Armada.] 
ln-vin’-§I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invincible ;  -ness.] 
The  Quality  or  state  of  being  invincible;  uncon¬ 
querableness,  insuperableness. 

In-vin  -^l-biy,  adv.  [English  invincib(le)  ;  - ly .] 
In  an  invincible  manner  or  degree ;  insuperably, 
unconquerably. 

“And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done 
Invincibly .”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  806. 

In-vI-6-lg.-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inviolable;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolable. 

In-vT-6-la.-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inviolabilis, 
from  in-— not,  and  violabilis— that  maybe  violated ; 
violo=to  violate ;  Sp  .inviolable;  Ital.  inviolabile.  1 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned,  injured,  polluted,  or  treated 
with  irreverence.  \ 

2.  Not  to  be  broken;  as,  a  promise,  a  treaty,  a 
contract,  &c. 

3.  Not  to  be  injured,  tarnished,  or  defamed, 
i.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

“He  tried  a  third,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear, 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

5.  Not  to  be  broken ;  unbreakable. 

“Their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained, 

And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  35. 

In-Vi’-6-lgt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inviolable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolable;  inviola¬ 
bility. 

In.-vr-6-l3.-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inviolable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inviolable  manner;  without  profanation, 
breach,  failure,  or  violation. 

“The  path  prescrib’d,  inviolably  kept, 

Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,111. 
In-vr-0-lSt-§3?,  s  [Eng.  inviola(te) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  s(ate  of  being  inviolate ;  inviolability. 

In-vl'-o-lute,  a.  [Lat.  inviolatus,  from  mi- = not, 
and  violatus,  pa.  par.  of  violo— to  violate;  Ft.  in- 
violi;  Ital.  inviolato;  Sp .inviolado.]  Not  violated 
or  profaned ;  unhurt,  uninjured,  unbroken. 

in-vi-6-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  vio¬ 
lated  (q.  v.).]  Inviolated,  unbroken,  unprofaned. 

“For  your  honor  to  kepe  your  promyse  sincerly  in- 
uiolated,  and  faithfully  obserued.”  —  Hall:  Henry  IV. 
(an.  8). 

In-vl'-o-late-lj?,  *in-vi-o-late-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
inviolate;  - ly .]  In  an  inviolate  manner;  without 
violation  ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated. 

“All  other  things,  which  depend  upon  the  eternal  and 
Immutable  laws  and  rights  of  nature,  remaining  in- 
violately  the  same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  un¬ 
changed  as  nature  itself.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

In-vl'-o-lute-ness,  s.  [English  inviolate ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolate ;  inviolacy. 

fln’-vl-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  invius,  from  in-= not,  and 
uict=away,  a  road.]  Impassable,  untrodden. 

“And  Virtue  invious  ways  can  prove.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 
tln'-vl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  invious  or  impassable. 

“What  is  called  inviousness  and  emptiness,  where 
all  is  dark  and  unpassable,  as  perviousness  is  the  con¬ 
trary.” —  Ward :  Transl.  of  More’s  Preface  to  his  Philos. 
Works  (1770). 

In-Vl-rlle,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  virile 
(q.  v.).]  Deficient  in  manhood;  unmanly;  effemi¬ 
nate. 

In-vI-rll'-I-ty,  s.  [Prefix  in-  (2),  and  English 
virility  (q.  v.).j  Want  or  absence  of  manhood; 
loss  or  want  of  manliness  or  manly  character; 
effeminacy. 

“The  invirility  of  Nero,  Heliogabalus  or  Sardanapalus, 
those  monsters,  if  not  shames  of  men  and  nature.” — 
Prynne:  1  Histrio-Mastix,  v.  3. 

fin-vls’-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  inviscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invisco=to  daub  with  bird-lime:  in-= in,  on,  and 
i»scuwi=mistletoe,  bird-lime;  Sp.  &  Port,  enviscar; 
Ital.  inviscare.]  [Viscid.]  To  daub  or  besmear 
with  glutinous  or  viscid  matter;  to  catch  or  in¬ 
volve  in  glutinous  matter. 

*ln-vls-$er-ate,  v.  t.  [Inviscerate,  a.]  To 
implant  or  root  deeply. 

*in-vis’-§er-3.te,  a.  [Lat.  invisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  inviscero=to  put  deep  into  the  entrails:  in-=  in, 
into,  and  viscus  (pi.  viscera)  =the  intestines,  the 
entrails;  Ital.  inviscerare.]  Implanted  or  rooted 
deeply. 


*In'-vi§ed,  a.  [Lat.  invisus,  from  i«-=not,  and 
visits,  pa.  par.  of  video—  to  see.]  Unseen ;  invisible. 

“The  diamond;  why  ’twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invised  properties  did  tend.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  212. 

In-vIg-I-bll’-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr  invisibility,  from  in¬ 
visible— invisible  (q.  v.) ;  Span,  invisibilidad ;  Ital. 
invisibility.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible;  incapa¬ 
bility  of  being  seen,  or  perceived  by  the  sight. 

“Around  the  ideas  of  religion  she  throws  the  ideas  of 
invisibility.” — Wallace:  Kant,  p.  189. 

*2.  That  which  is  invisible. 

In-vI§'-I-ble,  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  invisibilis, 

from  in- = not,  and  visibilis  =  visible  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
invisible;  Ital.  invisibile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  visible ;  incapable  of  being  seen ; 
not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

"  I  cannot  saine,  if  that  it  be  possible 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  invisible 
Thus  saieth  the  booke.” 

Chaucer:  Of  Dido  Queene  of  Carthage. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  God ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

“  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only.” — Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  Rosicrucian,  as  not  daring  publicly  to  de¬ 
clare  himself. 

II.  Ch .  Hist,  (pi.)  :  Heretics  who  denied  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  the  Church ;  followers  of  Osiander,  Flac- 
cius,  Illyricus,  and  Swenkfeld.  (Shipley.) 

invisible -bird,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  small  singing  bird,  a  native  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Island,  British  West  Indies 

invisible-green,  s.  A  very  dark  shade  of  green, 
so  dark  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  black. 

in-vl§’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  invisible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible;  invisi¬ 
bility. 

In-vl§'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  invisib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
invisible  manner  ;  imperceptibly  to  the  sight. 
“Invisibly  the  fairy  came.” — Gay:  Fables,  3. 

*In-vI  -§ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  English  vision 
(q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  vision  or  of  the  power 
of  seeing. 

In-vl-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invitationem, 
accus.  of  invitatio,  from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of  invito 
=to  invite  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  invitacion .] 

1.  The  act  of  inviting,  or  soliciting  a  person’s 
company  at  an  entertainment,  visit,  ceremony,  &c. 

2.  The  words  or  document  in  which  a  person  is 
invited. 

“He  received  a  list,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  all 
whose  names  were  in  it.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  Allurement,  enticement. 

“  To  which  there  are  greater  invitations,  greater  mo¬ 
tives.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

In-vit'-a-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  invitatorius,  from 
invitatus,  pa.  par.  of  invito= to  invite.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  using  invitation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles. :  The  invitatory  psalm,  Venite,  exsultemus 
Domino  (xciv.  in  Vulg.,  xcv.  in  A.  V.)  recited  at  the 
beginning  of  matins  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  all 
days  except  the  Epiphany,  when  it  forms  part  of 
the  third  nocturn,  and  the  last  three  days  of  Holy 
Week.  Possibly  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  practice 
of  omitting  the  psalm  on  ferias. 

in-vlte',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inviter,  from  Lat.  invito— 
to  ask,  to  invite;  Sp.  invitar;  Ital.  invitare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure,  to  attract,  to  entice,  to  present  allure¬ 
ments  or  temptations  to ;  to  tempt  to  come. 

“  God  invited  men  onto  the  following  of  himselfe.” — 
Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,205. 

2.  To  ask,  to  bid,  to  summon ;  to  ask  or  bid  to  an 
entertainment,  visit,  &c. ;  to  solicit  the  company  of. 

“  When  such  company  is  invited,  then  be  as  sparing  as 
possible  of  your  coals.”— Swiff;  Directions  to  Servants. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  invitation,  to  attract,  to 
allure,  to  call. 

“He  that  invites  will  not  the  invited  mock.” 

Waller:  Of  the  Fear  of  God,  i.  7. 
In-Vlte’,  s.  [Invite,  v.]  An  invitation.  (Slang.) 
“  Guest  after  guest  arrived ;  the  invites  had  been  excel¬ 
lently  arranged.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Steam  Excur¬ 
sion. 

♦In-vlte'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  invite;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  inviting ;  invitation. 

“By  counsel  and  moral  invitements.” — Bishop  Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.,  dis.  17. 


In-vlt'-er,  s.  [English  invit(e);  -er.]  One  wh* 
invites. 

“Friend  with  friend,  the  inviter  and  the  guest.” 

Harte:  Epistle  from  Boetius  to  his  Wife. 

In-Vlt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Invite,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Calling,  summoning,  bidding  courteously. 

“The  king  of  the  country  where  her  husband  was  had 

sent  an  inviting  letter  to  come  thither.”— Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Tempting,  alluring,  seductive,  attractive ;  as.  an 
inviting  prospect. 

C.  As  subst . ;  Invitation. 

“In  drinking  one  to  another  and  mutual  invitings." — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  558. 

In-vit-Ifig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inviting ;  -ly.]  In  an 
inviting  manner;  attractively;  so  as  to  invite  or 
allure. 

“  If  he  can  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to  look  invitingly , 
the  business  is  done.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

In-vlt'-lfig-ness,  s.  [En g.  inviting ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inviting ;  attractiveness. 

“An  aptitude  and  invitingness.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  165. 

In-vlt-rl-fr-st-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vitrifiable  (q.  v.).]  Not  verifiable;  incapable  of 
being  vitrified. 

In-VO-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  invocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invoco=  to  invoke  (q.  v.).]  To  invoke,  to  call  upon; 
to  address  in  prayer 

“  Henry  the  Fifth!  thy  ghost  I  invocate.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

In-vo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invocationem, 
accus.  of  invocatio=n  calling  upon,  from  invocatus , 
pa.  par.  of  invoco= to  invoke  (q  v.) ;  Sp.  invocacion; 
Ital.  invocazione.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  upon  in  prayer. 

2.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  for  the  presence 
or  assistance  of  any  being,  particularly  of  some 
divinity. 

“  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation.” — Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1. 

*11.  Law:  A  judicial  call,  demand,  or  order;  as, 
the  invocation  of  papers  into  court. 

H  Invocation  of  Saints  : 

1.  Roman  Theology ,  Arc. :  The  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  Roman  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  found  in 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  25,  held  Dec. 
3  and  4, 1563) ,  which  ordains  that  “  all  bishops  and 
others  having  the  duty  of  teaching  ”  should  instruct 
the  faithful : 

“That  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  men;  that  it  is  good  and  useful  to  in¬ 
voke  them,  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  succour, 
and  assistance  to  obtain  benefits  from  God  through  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Redeemer 
and  Savior.” 

Here  two  propositions  are  laid  down  in  the  plainest 
possible  manner :  (1)  That  the  saints  do  intercede 
for  men  ;  (2)  the  utility  of  asking  such  intercession. 
Theologians  allege  Scripture  and  tradition  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  1: 
Luke  xv.  7_;  Rev.  v.  8,  vi.  9-11,  viii.  3).  The  chief 
argument  is  from  analogy ;  the  oneness  of  the 
mystic  Body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12)  ;  the  duty  of 
mutual  prayer,  and  the  efficacy  of  tne  prayers  of 
the  just  on  earth  (James  v.  15-18) ;  and  the  value 
which  St.  Paul  set  on  the  prayers  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  (Eph.  vi.  18,  19 ;  Col.  iv.  3,  4  ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
1).  But  on  the  other  hand  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Itshould 
be  noted  that  the  saints  are  asked  to  intercede  for 
men,  and  not  to  bestow  of  their  own  power  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  blessings.  Inscriptions  in 
the  Catacombs  show  that  the  practice  was  common 
in  the  Early  Church,  and  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
St. Gregory  Nazianzen  (Or at.  xxiv.),  St.  Basil  (Orat. 
xliv.),  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  (Orat.  in  S.  Theod.),  St. 
Ambrose  (De  Vid.,  cap.  xi.  n.  55),  and  St.  Augustine 
(Serm.  324;  cont.  Faust,  xx.  21).  The  devotion  of 
the  Church  is  chiefly  toward  the  saints  who  died 
after  Christ.  To  the  Maccabees  alone  is  a  feast 
celebrated  in  the  whole  Latin  Church.  (The  texts 
are  from  the  A.  V. ;  the  Fathers  from  Migne.) 

2.  Anglican  Theology ,  &c.:  There  were  very  many 
reasons  why,  when  the  Articles  of  Religion  were 

ratified  and  confirmed,”  the  separation  between 
the  Reformed  and  Roman  Churches  should  be  made 
as  marked  as  possible,  and  the  twenty-second  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  strongly  condemns  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  saints.  The  Liturgy,  is  less  unfavorable  to 
the  doctrine.  In  the  canticle  Benedicite,  omnia 
opera,  from  the  apocryphal  portion  of  Daniel,  the 
“  Angels  of  the  Lord”  (Dan.  iii.  58  in  the  Vulg.)  and 
the  “Spirits  and  Souls  of  the  Righteous”  (iii. 86) 
are  called  upon  to  “  bless  the  Lord,”  to  “  praiseHim 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever.”  Here  there  seems  to 
be  an  admission  that  angels  and  the  departed  just 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w6rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


inward 


invocatory 
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hear  the  invocations  of,  though  there  is  no  declara* 
tion  as  to  their  intercession  for,  members  of  the 
Church  militant.  The  practice,  as  a  private  devo¬ 
tion,  was  known  in  Caroline  days,  and  lingers,  in  a 
debased  form,  in  country  districts,  in  the  rhyme: 

“  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Guard  the  bed  that  X  lie  on,”  &o. 

With  the  Oxford  Movement  the  doctrine  of  the  In¬ 
vocation  of  Saints  came  to  the  front.  Keble  (Pis- 
itation  of  the  Sick )  wrote : 

“  0  soothe  us,  haunt  us,  night  and  day, 

Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away, 

With  whom  we  shared  the  cup  of  grace. 

Then  parted;  ye  to  Christ’s  embrace.” 

In -V0-ca-t5r-jf,  a.  [English  invocat(e) ;  - ory .] 
Making  invocation ;  containing  invocation ;  invok¬ 
ing. 

In  -vdi$e,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  envois ,  an  English 
plural  of  Fr.  envoi— a.  sending,  from  envoy er—  to 
send.] 

Com.:  A  statement  on  paper  concerning  goods 
sent  to  a  customer  for  sale  or  on  approval.  It  usu¬ 
ally  contains  the  price  of  the  goods  sent,  the  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  charges  upon  them  made  to  the 
consignee.  Any  other  detaiis  respecting  which  it 
is  important  for  the  consignee  to  be  informed  are 
added,  and  in  these  respects  it  differs  from  a  trade 
bill  or  definite  account. 

In  -vdice,  v.  t.  [Invoice,  s.]  To  write  or  enter 
in  an  invoice. 

In  voke',  v.  t.  [Fr.  invoquer,  from  Lat.  invoco= 
to  call  upon:  in-— on,  upon,  and  voco— to  call;  Sp. 
invocar;  Ital.  invocare .] 

1.  To  call  upon  or  address  in  prayer ;  to  solicit  in 
prayer  for  assistance  and  protection ;  to  invocate. 
“While  I  invoke  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  me  defend.” 

Surrey:  Psalm  lxxiii. 

2.  To  call  for  solemnly  or  with  earnestness. 

“  Cheerful  hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain.” 

Collins:  Verses  with  apiece  of  Bride-cake. 

3.  To  call  on  in  attestation ;  as,  to  invoke  the 
name  of  the  Deity. 

*4,  To  call  for  judicially ;  to  order ;  as,  to  invoke 
documents  into  court. 

*In-VOl'-\l-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Active  Latin  in- 
volubilis:  in-— not,  and  uoZw6iZts=changeable,  mu¬ 
table.]  Immovable,  immutable  (?). 

“Infallible,  involuble,  insensible.” 

Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  161. 

In-V0l'-u-$el,  In-VOl-u-Qel'-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
dimin.  of  Lat.  involucrum. ]  [Involucre.] 

Bot.:  A  partial  involucre  occurring  in  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant. 

In-VOl~vi-§el'-l<tte,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  involucellatus, 
from  involucellum .]  [Involucel.] 

Bot. :  Having  around  it  an  involucel. 

In-VO-lu'-crg,l,  a.  [Eng.  involucr(e) ;  -aZ.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  an  involucre. 

In-VO-lu'-cra-ted,  a.  [Eng.  involucr(e) ,"-  ated.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  an  involucre ;  having  an  in¬ 
volucre. 

In-vo-lu'-cre  (ere  as  ker),  In-vo-lu -crum,  s. 

[Lat.  involucrum=a  wrapper,  a  covering,  a  case, 
an  envelope;  involvo— to  roll  to  or  upon;  iw-=in, 
upon,  and  voivo—  to  roll.] 

Botany : 

1.  Verticillato  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers  of 
Umbelliferse  and  Composite.  Those  surrounding 
the  general  umbel  in  the  former  order  are  called 
the  universal  involucre,  and  those  around  the  um- 
bellules  the  partial  involucre.  An  involucre  may 
be  caliculated,  scaly,  imbricated,  superimposed,  &c. 
Linnaeus  calls  the  involucre  the  common  calyx. 

2.  The  peridium,  volva,  or  annulus  of  some  fun- 
gals. 

3.  The  indusium  of  ferns. 

4.  (.PI.) :  The  sporangia  of  Equisetaceee. 

In-vo-lu’-cred  (cred  as  kerd),  In- vo-lu '-crat¬ 
ed,  a.  [Eng.  involucr(e ) ;  -ecZ.J 

Bot. :  Having  an  involucre. 

In-vo-lu’-cret,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.f  &c.,  invo¬ 
lucre.] 

Bot. :  An  involucel. 

In-vo-lu'-criim,  s.  [Involucre.] 

In-vol-un-tar-ll-^,  adv.  [Eng.  involuntary; 
. ly .]  In  an  involuntary  manner ;  not  voluntarily ; 
not  spontaneously  or  of  one’s  own  choice ;  against 
one’s  will. 

“We  shrink  involuntarily  from  the  remembrance  of 
our  task.” — Idler,  No.  102. 

In-vol'-iin-tar-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  involuntary; 
*ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  involuntary. 

“I  apprehend  there  is  not  an  absolute  involuntariness 
in  this  engagement,  but  a  mixt  one.” — Bp.  Ball:  Cases  of 
Conscience,  dec.  i.,  case  8. 


In-vol  -fin-tax-jf ,  a.  [Lat.  involuntarius :  in-— 
not,  and  voZwniarZws= voluntary.] 

.  1.  Not  acting  according  to  will  or  choice ;  unwill¬ 
ing. 

“  The  gath’ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  82. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  choice ;  not  done  willingly ; 
opposed  to  the  will;  not  spontaneous  ;  as,  involun¬ 
tary  obedience  or  submission. 

3.  Independent  of  will  or  choice. 

“It  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  their 
[the  nerves]  means.” — Reid:  Intellectual  Powers,  ess.  2, 
ch.  ii. 

In-v&-lute,  In  -vo-liLtlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  invo¬ 
lutus,  pa.  par.  of  involvo— to  roll  in,  or  on:  iw-= in, 
and  voivo—  to  roll.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Rolled  up,  folded,  rolled  inward. 

2.  Fig. :  Involved. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Rolled  inward. 

(2)  (Of  vernation ) :  Having  the  edges  rolled  in¬ 
ward  spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

(3)  A  name  proposed  for  the  embyro  of  mono¬ 
cotyledons. 

2.  Zobl. :  Having  its  margin  turned  inward,  as  in 
the  genus  Cyprsea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  If  a  thread  be  tightly  wrapped  about  a 
given  curve,  and  then  unwrapped,  being  kept 
stretched,  each  point  of  it  will  generate  a  curve, 
called  an  involute  of  the  given  curve.  The  given 
curve,  with  respect  to  any  of  its  involutes,  is  called 
an  evolute.  Any  given  curve  has  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  involutes,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of 
any  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only 
the  evolute,  but  also  one  point  of  the  involute. 

In-vo  lut  -ed,  a.  [Lat.  involutus.]  The  same 
as  Involute  (q.  v.). 

In-vS-lu  -tion,  s.  [Er.,  from  Lat.  involutionem, 
acc.  of  involutio,  from  involutus,  pa.  par  of  in- 
volvo=to  roll  up ;  Ital.  involuzione.]  [Involve.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  rolling  up. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  intangled,  or  im¬ 
plicated  ;  complication. 

“All  things  are  mixed,  and  causes  blended  by  mutual 
involutions ’  — Glanvi  ll. 


3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round  any¬ 
thing. 

4.  A  fold,  a  twist,  a  turning. 

“Such  the  clue 

Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne’er  explained. 

Hooks!  angles!  crooks!  and  involutions  wild!” 

Shenstone:  (Economyjiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  <&  Alg.:  The  operation  of  finding  any 
power  of  a  given  quantity,  the  multiplication  of  a 
number  into  itself  any  given  number  of  times :  thus 
the  third  power  of  2  is  found  by  involution,  or  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  number  by  itself,  and  the  product 
by  the  same  number :  thus  2  X  2  X  2  =  8.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  evolution  (q.  v.).  The  operation  of  in¬ 
volution  may  be  directly  performed  by  continued 
multiplication,  but  it  is  often  performed  by  means 
of  formulas,  particularly  by  the  binomial  formula. 

2.  Gram. :  The  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses 

or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the  agent  or  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  verb.  .  .  ,  . 

3.  Path.:  The  restoration  to  its  normal  size  of 
any  part  which  has  been  abnormally  developed. 
The  opposite  of  evolution. 

In-volve’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  involver,  from  Lat.  involvo= 
to  roll  in  or  up :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  voivo  —  to  roll ; 
Sp.  envolver;  Ital.  involver e.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  roll  up ;  to  fold  up ;  to  entwine. 

2.  To  enwrap,  to  envelope,  to  infold,  to  cover  with 
surrounding  matter. 

“Though  long  before  the  sinking  day 
A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  25. 


3.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  surround. 

4.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  confusedly ;  to  con- 


use.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

5.  To  take  m,  to  include,  to  comprise. 

“  One  death  involves 

Tyrants  and  slaves.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,022. 

6  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  construction ; 
o  imply ;  to  comprise  as  a  logical  or  necessary  con- 

equonc^nnect  by  way  0f  natural  or  necessary  con- 
lequence.  ,  ,  .  , 

8.  To  entangle,  to  implicate.  _  „ 

“Fond  worldlings  there  involved  in  vaine  delight.” 

Stirling:  Domes-day ;  The  Fourth  Houre. 
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9.  To  place  in  a  position  or  state ;  to  include. 

“ Involving  all  the  contending  parties  in  the  same  ds- 
struction.” — Burke:  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

10.  To  make  complicated  or  intricate. 

“Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the  lovers  of 

truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often  concealed 
in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses.” — Locke. 

11.  Arith  &  Alg. :  To  raise  a  number  to  any  given 
power  by  involution. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  involve  and  to 
implicate,  see  Implicate. 

In-volved’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Involve.]  In  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties ;  as,  He  is  very  much  involved. 

In-volv-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  involved;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  involved. 

“As  for  the  supposal  this  mistake  is  built  on  (the  in¬ 
volvedness  of  all  men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing),  it  is  as 
weak  as  it  is  uncharitable.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  6. 

In-volve  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  involve ;  -rnent.]  The 
act  of  involving ;  the  state  of  being  involved. 

*in-vul'-gar,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  vulgar 
(q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  become  or  appear  vulgar  or 
common ;  to  vulgarize. 

“  The  opened  and  invulgared  mysteries.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

♦In-viU'-g&r,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  vulgar 
(q.  v.).]  Not  vulgar,  not  common,  refined,  elegant. 

“  The  sad  parents  this  lost  infant  owed, 

Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair.” 

Drayton:  Moses,  bk.  i. 

In-Vul-ner-a-bll'-I-tf,  s.  [Pref,  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vulnerability  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  invulnerable. 

In-viil -ner-a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invulner- 
abilis,  from  in-=not,  and  vulnerabilis—vxthieva.hlo 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  invulnerable ;  Ital .  invulner abile.] 

1.  Not  vulnerable  ;  incapable  of  being  wounded 
or  of  receiving  injury. 

2.  Unassailable ;  that  cannot  be  attacked  or 
moved. 

“Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence. 

He  dares  the  world.” 

Dryden:  Bind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,184. 

3.  Unassailable ;  that  cannot  be  refuted ;  as,  The 
argument  is  invulnerable. 

In-vul'-ner-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invulnerable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invulnerable ; 
invulnerability. 

In-vul'-ner-$l-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  invulnerable ); 
•ly.]  In  an  invulnerable  manner;  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  being  wounded  or  injured. 

In-Vul'-ner-SLte,  a.  [Lat.  invulneratus,  from 
in-= not,  and  vulneratus— wounded,  pa.  par.  of  vuU 
nero=  to  wound ;  vulnus  (genit.  vulneris)  =  a  wound.] 
That  is  not  or  cannot  be  wounded;  invulnerable, 
unhurt. 

“  Not  at  all  on  those, 

That  are  invulnerate  and  free  from  blows.” 

Butler:  Satire  up  on  Marriage. 

In-wall’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wall 
(q.  v.).]  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortify  with  a 
wall. 

“Three  such  towns  in  those  places  with  the  garrisons, 
would  be  so  augmented  as  they  would  be  able  with  little 
to  inwall  themselves  strongly.” — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

In  -wall,  s.  [Inwall,  r.]  An  inner  wall. 

In'-W^rd,  a.,  adv.,  prep.  &  s.  [A.  S.  inneweard , 
innanweard= inward,  a.,  from  innan,  imte=within; 
suff.  weard= toward,  -ward.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Internal,  interior ;  being  in  or  within. 

2.  Internal ;  connected  with  or  residing  in  the 
mind,  soul,  or  thoughts. 

“  With  inward  struggling  I  restrained  my  cries, 

And  drank  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Beroic  Ep.  xL 

3.  Intimate,  familiar,  domestic. 

“  All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.” — Job  xix.  19. 

4.  Private,  confidential. 

“Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar 
.  .  .  for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass.” — 
Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  L 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Toward  the  internal  parts ;  toward  the  interior; 
within,  internally. 

2.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

“  So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  62. 

3.  In  the  mind  or  heart ;  mentally. 

4.  With  a  curve  or  bend  toward  the  center, 

“  He  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sign  of  peace,  with  his 
breast  bending  inward.’’ — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 
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As  prep.:  Within. 

“ Inward,  mine  harte  I  feele  blede.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

As  substantive : 


1.  That  which  is  inside  or  within ;  especially  in 
the  plural  the  internal  parts  of  an  animal;  the 
fiscera. 

“  The  prinpe  ...  to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwards  and  nectareous  wines.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  325. 

*2.  An  intimate,  a  familiar  friend,  an  associate. 

“I  was  an  inward  of  his.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Meas- 
,re,  iii.  2. 

*3.  ( Plural ) :  Mental  endowments ;  intellectual 
parts ;  genius. 

“'Mercurie,  whomgood  wise  inwards  grace.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx. 

IT  Crabb  thus  differentiates  inward,  inner,  inter¬ 
nal  and  interior:  Inward  is  used  more  frequently 
to  express  a  state  than  to  qualify  an  object;  inter¬ 
nal  qualifies  the  object:  a  thing  is  said  to  be  turned 
inward  which  forms  a  part  of  the  inside :  it  is  said 
to  be  internal  as  one  of  its  characteristics  ;  inward, 
as  denoting  the  position,  is  indefinite;  anything 
that  is  in  in  the  smallest  degree  is  inward :  but  that 
is  properly  internal  which  lies  in  the  very  frame 
and  system  of  the  body :  inner  which  rises  in  degree 
on  inward,  is  applicable  to  such  bodies  as  admit  of 
specific  degrees  of  inclosure :  so  likewise  interior  is 
applicable  to  that  which  is  capacious,  and  has 
many  involutions,  as  the  interior  coat  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

♦inward-duteous,  adj.  Heartily  or  sincerely 
duteous. 

inward-fits,  s.pl. 

Pathol. :  A  name  given  by  nurses  to  slight  infan¬ 
tile  convulsions,  often  occurring  about  four  days 
after  birth.  They  generally  arise  from  improper 
food. 

In-ward'-iy,  adv.  [A.  S.  inweardlice.] 

1.  In  the  interior  or  inside ;  internally,  within. 

“Grieved  to  the  soule,  and  groning  inwardly, 

That  he  of  women’s  hands  so  base  a  death  should  die.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  22. 

2.  Toward  the  center;  as,  to  curve  inwardly. 

3.  In  the  heart  or  soul;  mentally,  privately, 
secretly. 

“I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

*4.  Intimately,  closely,  thoroughly,  familiarly. 

5.  To  one’s  self ;  not  aloud. 

“He  shrunk,  and  muttered  inwardly .” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

In-wgird'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inward;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inward  or  internal. 

2.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 

“  You  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Claudio.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

*3.  (PI.) :  The  inwards,  the  bowels,  the  heart,  the 
soul. 

In'-wg,rd§,  adv.  [Inward.]  Inward;  toward  the 
inside  or  center. 

In'-wg.rd§,  s.  pi  [Inward,  D.  2.] 

In-weave',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  weave 
(q.  v.) .]  To  weave  in  or  together ;  to  interweave. 

♦In-wheel',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in- ( 1),  and  Eng.  wheel 
(q.  v.).]  To  encircle,  to  involve,  to  infold. 

In  -wick,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Scotch  wick=a. 
narrow  passage.]  In  curling,  a  station  in  which 
the  stone  stops  very  near  the  tee  after  passing 
through  a  wick. 

♦In-wit,  *in-witte,  *in-wyt,  s.  [Eng.  in-  (1). 
and  wit.)  Mind,  understanding ;  the  conscience. 

In'-wlth,  prep.  [Eng.  in-,  and  with.]  Within. 

♦In-wopd  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wood 
(q.  v.) .]  To  hide  in  a  wood. 

In-work',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  work 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  work  in  or  within. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  work,  operate,  or  exact  force 
within. 

♦In-worn’,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English  worn 
(q.  v.).]  Worn,  wrought,  or  worked  into 

In-wove’,  In-wov  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Inweave.] 

In-wrap’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wrap 
(q-vJO 

1.  To  wrap  up ;  to  cover  by  wrapping ;  to  infold. 

•2.  To  involve,  to  include. 

♦3.  To  involve  in  doubt  or  perplexity ;  to  perplex. 
(Bacon.) 

In- wreathe’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  English 
wreathe  (q.  v.).J  To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a 
wreath,  or  anything  resembling  a  wreath. 

“  Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathed  with  beams,” 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  361. 


In-wrought’  ( gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wrought  (q.  v.).]  Wrought  or  worked  in  among 
other  things ;  adorned  with  work  or  figures. 

1-6  (1) ,  subst.  [Lat.]  An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumph. 

1-5  (2),  s.  [Greek  Jo.  In  classical  mythology  a 
daughter  of  Inachus,  who  founded  Argos.] 

I.  Astronomy  : 

1.  An  asteroid,  the  85th  found.  [Asteroid.] 

2.  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

II.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Melaniadse,  with  a  fusiform, 
inflated,  conical,  or  oval  shell ;  the  aperture  with  a 
canal.  A  hundred  species  are  known,  all  natives  of 
this  country. 

I-od-ag -e-tate,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  - acetate .] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  iodacetic  acid  (q.  v.). 

l-od-a-pet  -lc  (or  pet  as  pet),  a.  [Eng.  iod(ine ), 
and  acetic .]  (See  the  compound.) 
iodacetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CHol’CO’OH.  On  heating  in  the  dark,  an 
alcoholic  _  solution  of  ethylic  brom  acetate  with 
potassic  iodide,  a  brown  oil,  ethylic  iodacetate  is 
obtained.  This,  on  being  saponified  by  a  solution 
of  baric  hydrate,  and  the  resulting  soap  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  solution  of  iodacetic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  rhombic  plates, 
which  melt  at  82°,  and  decompose  at  higher  temper¬ 
atures.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not 
deliquesce  in  air.  The  iodacetates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium  are  all  very  soluble,  crys¬ 
talline,  and  non-deliquescent.  The  barium  salt  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  The  silver  salt  readily  decomposes  in 
presence  of  water  into  argentic  iodide  and  glycollic 
acid.  The  iodacetate  of  ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  possessing  an  irritating 
odor. 

I-od-a-pet  -yl  (or  pet  as  pet),  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine), 
and  acetyl .] 

Chem.:  Acetic  iodide.  OHa’CO’I.  A  liquid  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  di-iodide  or  tri¬ 
iodide  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  product,  heated 
with  dilute  soda  solution  and  then  rectified,  yields 
iodacetyl.  It  is  always  colored  brown,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  free  iodine,  and  readily  decomposes 
on  exposure  to  light  with  separation  of  iodine.  It 
boils  at  108°. 

I  -0-d?.l,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine ),  and  al(cohol).] 

Chem.:  C2HI30=C2l30-H.  An  oily  liquid  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid,  and  purifying  by  agitation  with 
water  and  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
has  a  variable  boiling  point,  beginning  at  25°  and 
rising  gradually  to  115°.  When  treated  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid  and 
iodoform. 

I-od  -p,-irnde§,  s.pZ.  [Eng.  iod(ine)  and  amides.] 

Chem. :  NI3  or  NHI2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number 
of  compounds,  mostly  of  an  explosive  character, 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  ammonia. 
These  compounds,  commonly  called  nitrogen 
iodides,  vary  in  composition  and  properties  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  They  are  usually 
prepared  by  digesting  iodine  in  excess  of  ammonia, 
or  by  decomposing  chloride  of  nitrogen  with  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  product  obtained  is  a  brownish- 
black,  soft  powder,  which  in  the  dry  state  can 
scarcely  be  touched  without  exploding. 

I-od-am-mo -ni-um,  s.  [English  iod(ine),  and 
ammonium.] 

Chem. :  Iodide  of  ammonium.  NH3I.  A  brownish- 
black  liquid  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  into  dry  iodine,  100  parts  of  iodine  absorbing 
8’5  parts  of  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  product  has  a  metallic  luster,  smells  of  am¬ 
monia  and  iodine,  and  when  heated  is  decomposed. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  resolved,  by 
water  into  iodide  of  ammonium  and  di-iodamide, 
2N  H3I = N  H4I+N  H2I. 

iodammonium-iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  NH3l2=(NH3I)I.  A  compound  discovered 
by  Guthrie,  prepared  by  adding  powdered  iodine  to 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monium  mixed  with  potash.  It  is  a  brownish-black 
liquid  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  is  decomposed  by  water, 
evolving  nitrogen  gas,  and  yielding  a  di-iodamide 
which  explodes  spontaneously  under  water. 

I-od-an’-I-lIne,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  ani’-'ne.] 

Chem.:  C6H4I’NH2.  Prepared  by  the  reduction 
of  iodonitro-benzene,  or  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
aniline.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  laminse,  and 
melts  at  25°.  Synonymous  with  iodaphenylamine. 

I-od-an-ds  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iod(ine);  anis(e  oil), 
and  suff .  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 


iodanisic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CRH7IO3  Produced,  together  with  hjr 
driodate  of  oxanisamic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxanisamic  acid : 

C8H6N20?’C8H9N03+2HI= 
(Diazoanis-oxanisamic  acid) 

Os  H9N  03-HI+C8H7I03+N2. 

(Hydriodate  of  (Iodanisic 
oxanisamic  acid)  acid). 

It  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  silver  salt  is 
a  white  amorphous  precipitate.  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.  (1865),  iii.  283.) 

I-od-a-phen-yl  -a-mlne,  s.  [English  iod(ine), 

a(niline) ,  phenyl ;  -amine.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Iodaniline  (q.  v.). 

I-6-dar-gyr’-Ite  (yr  as  Xr),  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine), 
and  argyrite .]  . 

Min.  •  A  soft  yellow-greenish  or. brownish  flexible 
translucent  mineral,  crystallizing  hexagonally. 
Luster  resinous  or  adamantine.  Hardness,  5’5-5’71. 
Composition :  Silver,  45,72-46‘52 ;  iodine,  53’ll-54’03. 
Found  at  Guadalajara  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in 
Chili,  &c. 

I  -6-date,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  iod(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  iodic  acid, 
iodate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.:  KIO3.  Obtained  by  passing  chloric  gas 
through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended  till  it  is 
all  dissolved,  then  adding  for  every  atom  of  iodine 
a  molecule  of  KCIO3,  and  ordinary  chlorine  is  lib¬ 
erated,  and  on  evaporation  pure  KI03  is  obtained  - 
It  crystallizes  in  small  shining  crystals  which  are 
soluble  in  thirteen  parts  of  water.  It  is  poisonous. 
It  melts  at  560°  and  gives  off  oxygen,  KI  being 
formed. 

l-od-ben’-zene,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine) ,  and  benzene .] 
Chem. :  CeHsI.  Iodobenzene.  An  aromatic  iodine 
substitution  compound,  formed  by  the  action  of 
iodine  and  benzene,  CeHe-  It  is  necessary  to  add 
iodic  acid  to  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid  which 
is  formed,  or  this  would  act  on  the  CrHsI,  re-forming- 
benzene.  5C6H6+4HI03+4I  =  5C6H5H-3H20.  Iod- 
benzene  boils  at  188°. 

I-od-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iod(ine ) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing  iodine, 

iodic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HI03.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  iodine  with  strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  passing 
chlorine  into  twenty  parts  of  water  containing 
one  part  of  finely-divided  iodine  in  suspension 
I2+5CI2+6H2O = IOHCI+2HIO3.  By  evaporation  the- 
iodic  acid  is  obtained  in  transparent  six-sided 
tables,  which,  when  heated  to  170°  t  is  converted  into- 
the  anhydride  I2O5.  Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  then 
bleaches  it.  Iodic-acid  is  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid  is  a  power¬ 
ful  oxidizing  agent. 

iodic-quicksilver,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Coccinite  (q.  v.). 
iodic-silver,  s. 

Min.:  Iodargyrite  (q  v.).  [Iodvrite.] 

I’-6-dIde,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  - ide .] 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
iodine  with  an  element  or  with  a  radical. 

iodide  of  ammonium,  s.  [Iod ammonium.] 
iodide  of  cadmium,  s. 

Chem. :  Cai,  Cdi.  Formed  by  the  direct  union  of- 
iodine  of  cadmium  in  the  presence  of  water.  An 
ointment  is  made  of  it,  which  acts  like  lead  iodide- 
(q.  v.). 

iodide  of  ethyl,  s.  [Ethyl-iodide.] 
iodide  of  iron,  s.  [Iron-iodide.] 
iodide  of  lead,  s.  [Lead-iodide.] 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  s.  [Iodamides.] 
iodide  of  potassium,  s.  [Potassium-iodide.] 
iodide  of  silver,  s. 

Chem.:  Agl.  Argentic  iodide.  It  occurs  as  a. 
mineral.  When  argentic  nitrate  is  added  to  a  sol¬ 
uble  iodide,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Iodide  of  silver  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  and  i3 
therefore  used  in  photography. 

iodide  of  sulphur,  s. 

Chem.:  S2I^.  A  dark  gray  crystalline  mass,  re¬ 
sembling  native  antimony  sulphide,  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iodine.  It  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  gives  off  iodine  when  exposed  to- 
the  air,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  when  exposed, 
to  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  powerful  remedy  in 
skin  diseases. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wbre,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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1  -6-dIne,  s.  [Gr.  i5des= violet-colored ;  Eng.  suff . 
me.  ] 

1.  Chem. :  Iodine  is  a  haloid  monatomic  element ; 
symbol  I ;  atomic  weight  127-  Obtained  from  the 
ash  of  sea-weeds  called  kelp ;  this  is  treated  with 
water, _  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk ; 
potassium  and  sodium  salts. crystallize  out  and  the 
dark-brown  mother  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and,  gently 
heated  in  a  still,  the  iodine  distills  over  and  is  col¬ 
lected  in  a  receiver. 

2HI+Mn02+H2S04=MnS04+2H^0+I2.Theiodine 
of  commerce  is.generally  impure ;  it  may  be  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
till  it  is  saturated,  adding  water  which  precipitates 
pure  iodine.  Iodine  crystallizes  in  dark  gray  rhom¬ 
bic  crystals,  having  a  metallic  luster  resembling 
graphite ;  specific  gravity  4-95.  It  melts  at  107°  and 
boils  at  175°.  Its  vapor  is  of  a  deep  blue  color; 
when  less  dense  it  has  a  violet  color.  Iodine  dis¬ 
solves  in  7000parts  of  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  in  carbon  disulphide.  Iodine 
stains  the  skin  brown,  and  is  soluble  in  potassium 
iodide.  At  ordinary  temperatures  iodine  is  slightly 
volatile,  and  ha3  a  peculiar  smell.  A  small  traco 
of  iodine  can  be  detected  by  its  giving  a  blue  color 
to  starch.  The  blue  color  is  destroyed  by  heat  but 
reappears  on  cooling.  Iodine  unites  with  other 
elements  and  radicals,  forming  iodides.  Its  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  chlorine,  but  it 
has  a  less  affinity  for  hydrogen,  hence  hydriodic 
acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

2 . Phar.:  Iodine  is  used  externally  in  chronic 
skin  diseases  and  over  enlarged  and  indurated  parts 
and  diseased  joints  to  alter  action  or  cause  absorp¬ 
tion,  or  to  kill  parasites.  It  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  liniment,  a  solution,  a  tincture,  or  an 
ointment.  As  a  vesicant  the  liniment  may  be  painted 
over  the  part  once,  or,  if  need  be,  twice  or  three 
times.  The  vapor  iodi  (vapor  of  iodine)  may  be 

Rnsed  as  an  inhalation  in  some  forms  of  chronic  bron- 
itis  and  phthisis.  ( Garrod .) 

•1.  Comp.  Anat.,  etc.:  A  solution  of  iodine  is  use¬ 
ful  for  rendering  very  transparent  objects  more 
distinct. 

I  -6-dl§m,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine)  ;  -ism.] 

Pathol.:  The  morbid  effects  produced  by  over¬ 
doses  or  iodine.  They  are  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose,  the  frontal  sinus,  the  eyes, 
pharynx,  &c.,  with  catarrh,  coryza,  &c. 

I'-O-dlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  iodiine) ;  -ize.] 

1.  Therap. :  To  treat  with  inhalations  or  external 
applications  of  iodine ;  to  place  under  the  influence 
of  iodine. 

2.  Photog. :  To  prepare  with  iodine.  [Iodized.] 
I’-6-dIzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Iodize.] 
iodized-collodion,  s.  [Collodion.] 

I'-  o-dlz-er,  s.  [Eng.  iodiz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  iodizes. 

I-6-do-,  pref.  [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  o  connective.] 
Chem. :  Having  iodine  in  its  composition, 
iodo-bromated,  adj.  Impregnated  with  iodine 
and  bromide. 

Iodo-bromated  waters:  Waters  thus  impregnated. 
(Used  of  springs.)  The  waters  are  used  in  scrofula, 
in  many  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  internal  disorders, 
and  in  constitutional  syphilis. 

I-O-do-brfi’-gme,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng.  bru¬ 
cine  (q.  v.).] 

Chemistry :  C23H26N9O4T3.  Iodide  of  brucine.  A 
brown  powder,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  obtained 
by  triturating  brucine  with  an  excess  of  iodine.  It 
is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  giving  off 
iodine,  and  forming  salts  of  brucine. 

I-6-do-ca  6ut  -5hlll,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  English 
caoutchin  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CioHi6'l3.  A  brownish-black  oil  produced 
when  caoutchin  is  added  to  an  aqueous,  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  distilled,  it 
gives  off  hydriodic  acid ;  but  when  heated  with  an 
acid  or  an  alkali,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

l-o-do^ln'-chon-ine,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
cinchonine  (q.  v.).]  ,  ,  . 

Chem.:  2C20H24N2OT2.  Prepared  by  triturating 
cinchonine  with  about  half  its  weight  of  iodine, 
and  digesting  the  product  with  alcohol.  On  slowly 
evaporating  the  alcoholic-solution,  iodo-cinchonine 
is  deposited  in  saffron-colored  plates.  It  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  heated,  it  softens, 
but  does  not  melt  till  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
§0° .  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalies. 

l-o-do  ^in-nam'-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 

cinnamic  (q.  v.).]  , 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  cinnamic  acid. 

iodocinnamic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H7IO2.  Obtained  by  melting  cinnamic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  and  boiling  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  water  till  all  the  free  iodine  is  volatilized. 


On  cooling  the  liquid,  small  stellate  crystals  of 
iodocinnamic-acid  are  precipitated.  The  acid  is 
very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

I-6-do-co  -delne,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  English 

codeine  (q.  v.).l 

Cbem. ;  Ci8H2;NOpT3.  Iodide  of  codeine.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
equal^ weights  of  iodine  and  codeine.  On  leaving 
the  mixture  at  rest  for  a  few  days,  iodo-codeine  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  triangular  plates,  which 
show  a  violet  color  by  reflected  light,  but  a  fine 
ruby  color  by  transmitted  light.  Iodo-codeine  is 
insoluble  in  water  and.  ether,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol,  with  a  reddish-brown  color.  It  gives  off 
iodine  when  heated  to  100°. 

I  od’-o-form,  s.  [Eng.  iodiine) ;  o  connect.,  and 
form(yl).] 

Chem.:  CHI3.  Obtained  by  heating  iodine  with 
alcohol  . mixed  with  sodium  carbonate.  Iodoform 
crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  six-sided  hexagonal 
plates,  which  melt  at  117°.  It  smells  like  saffron. 

l-o-do-me  -cone,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng.  me- 
con(in)e  (q.  v.).l 

Chem. :  C3H4.I3O3.  A  crystalline  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  treating  pyromeconic  acid  with  an  excess 
of  protochloride  of  iodine,  and  precipitating  with 
potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 

ellow  hexagonal  plates  having  an  odor  of  saffron. 

t  has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
sublimes  at  90°. 

l  o-do-me'-thane,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  English 

methane  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CH3I.  Methyl  iodide.  A  colorless  sweet¬ 
smelling  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  8  parts 
iodine,  15  parts  wood-spirit,  and  1  part  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  has  a 
specific  gravity  2’199,  and  boils  at44°-45°.  Its  vapor 
density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  71°. 

I-6-d6-nI-tro-phe-nol§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  iodo-; 
nitr(ic  acid) ;  o  connective,  and  Eng.  phenol  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
iodine  and  iodic-acid  on  the  nitrophenols  in  alka¬ 
line  solutions,  and  precipitating  from  these  solu¬ 
tions  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Mono-iodonitrophenol 
has  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  crystallizes  readily, 
but  has  not  been  further  examined.  Di-iodonitro- 
phenol  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  98°.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  dark 
yellow  needles.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallizes  in 
reddish  needles,  and  its  sodium  salt  in  dark-brown 
prisms,  having  a  golden  luster. 

I  6-d6-phe’-HOl§,  s.pl.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
phenol  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CBH4POH.  By  the  action  of  iodine  and 
iodic  acid  on  phenol,  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  a 
mixture  of  three  isomeric  mono-iodophenols  is 
obtained.  When  this  is  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam,  first  a  liquid,  ortho-iodophenol,  passes  over, 
then  a  solid,  meta-iodophenol,  and  lastly,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  tri-iodo-,  or  para-iodophenol. 
The  residue  still  contains  a  quantity  of  tri-iodophe- 
nol,  which,  however,  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Ortho-iodophenol  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  with  a 
strong,  disagreeable  odor.  It  does  not  become 
solid  even  at  -23°,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  or  by  nitric  acid.  Meta-iodophenol  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  flat  glisten¬ 
ing  needles.  It  melts  at64°-66°.  Para-iodophenol 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disul¬ 
phide.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  six- 
sided  plates,  from  ether  in  the  form  of  needles,  and 
from  carbon  disulphide  in  short,  thick  prisms. 
From  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  grayish-white  flocculent 
mass.  It  has  a  faint  but  unpleasant  odor,  and 
melts  at  89°. 

I-d-do-pro-pi-on’-lC,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-;  propion(e), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  .  .  . 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  propionic-acid. 

iodopropionic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3H5IO2.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by 
heating  glyceric  acid  in  syrupy  solution  with  phos¬ 
phorous  iodide,  or  by  heating  acrylic  acid  and  a 
solution  of  hydriodic  acid  to  a  temperature  of  120°. 
C3H402+HI=CaH5I02.  It  crystallizes  in  large  col¬ 
orless  plates,  which  melt  at  82%  and  are  insoluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot,  water.  When  heated  to  180° 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  propionic  acid. 

i-6-do-qmn-me’,  s.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng.  quin- 

Z716  (a.  Y  )  •  1 

Chem. :  2C20H?4N2O2-I2.  A  brown  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  triturating  quinine  with  iodine.  It 
contains  28'0  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  possesses  prop¬ 
erties  exactly  similar  to  iodocinchonine. 


iodosalicylic  acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  These  acids  are  prepared  by  adding  tinct¬ 
ure  of  iodine,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  cold  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  barytic  salicylate,  C7H4Ba"C>3,  and  then 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  or,  by  fusing 
one  atom  of  salicylic  acid  with  two  atoms  of  iodine, 
and  treating  the  product  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  out  the  several  iodosalicylic-acids. 
Mono-iodosalicylic  acid,  C7H5IO3,  is  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallizes  from 
water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  long  silky 
needles,  which  melt  at  196°.  Di-iodosalicylio  acid, 
C7H4I2O3,  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
from  which  i  t  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 
On  being  heated  it  does  not  melt,  but  at  214°  is 
decomposed  with  separation  of  iodine.  Tri-iodo- 
salicylic  acid^HalsOa.  This  acid  is  very  unstable, 
decomposing  during  the  process  of  formation  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  tri-iodophenol, 

I-6-d6-Sul-plliir’-iC,  a.  [Prefix  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
sulphuric  {q.v.).]  Composed  of  iodine  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

iodosulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H9SO3I9.  When  a  mixture  of  iodine  and 
lead  sulphite  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  rectified 
over  mercury,  iodosulphuric-anhydride  is  obtained, 
and  this,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  yields  iodosul¬ 
phuric-acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing 
sulphurous  acid  into  iodide  of  starch,  and  distilling 
the  decolorized  liquid.  The  iodosulphates  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  bases.  Sodium  iodosulphate,  NaaSOs^+lOHgO, 
crystallizes  in  elongated  prisms,  which  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

I-Od'-yr-Ite,  s.  [Fr.  iodure,  and  suff.  -ite.] 

Min.:  Dana’s  name  for  the  iodargyrite  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue. 

I’-6-Hte,  s.  [Gr.  ion— a  violet,  and  h77i.os= stone.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or  translu¬ 
cent  mineral,  generally  blue,  but  in  some  cases 
yellow  or  yellowish-gray  on  the  part  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  axis.  Hardness,  7-7’5  ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  2'56-2'66 ;  luster  vitreous.  Composition :  Silica, 
48'll-50'65 ;  alumina,  28'72-33’ll ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
4T0-1P58;  magnesia,  8’2-20’45,  &c.  Feeble. double 
refraction  present.  Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
more  rarely  in  volcanic  rocks,  in  Bavaria,  Tuscany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  the  United  States,  &c. 
In  its  altered  state  it  forms  many  minerals,  such  as 
Pinite,  Fahlunite,  &c. 

1]  Hydrous  Iolite: 

Min.:  (1)  A  variety  of  Iolite;  (2)  Bonsdorffite; 
(3)  Auralite ;  (2)  and  (3)=Fahlunite  (q.v.). 

I’-on,  s.  [Gr.  ion,  pr.  par.  of  eimi— to  go.]  Elect. : 
(pi.) :  The  atoms  or  radicals  resulting  from  electro¬ 
lytic  decomposition.  [Anion,  Cathion.] 

i-6  -ni  an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Ionius,  from  Gr.  Ionios 
^pertaining  to  Ionia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  in] 
which  Ionians  from  Attica  settled  about  B.  C.  1050t! 
It  extended  from  the  river  Hermus  along  the  shore 
of  the  ASgean  Sea  to  Miletus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or  the 
Ionians. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ionia. 

Ionian-mode,  s. 

Mus. :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  commenc¬ 
ing  on  the  note  C,  corresponding  (exactly  in  tonality 
with  the  major  diatonic  scale  as  used  in  modern 
music.  [Mode.] 

Ionian-school,  s. 

Philos. :  The  first  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  which  was  its  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Thales  of 
Miletus  opened  the  inquiry.  The  common  notion 
that  be  taught  “the  principle  of  all  things  was 
water,’’ must  be  taken  with  a  distinction.  Water, 
as  the  principle  of  Thales,  was.not  water  in  any  de¬ 
terminate  form,  but  water  instinct  with  vital 
energy,  capable  of  taking  an  infinite  number  of 
forms.  This  doctrine  appears  in  Hesiod  ( Theog ., 
133-136);  and  the  “  ariston  men  hydor  ”  of  Pindar 
(Olymp.,  i.  1)  is  proverbial.  Thales  Is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school ;  ha 
was  more— he  was  the  father  of  Greek  speculation. 
He  prescribed  no  method,  and  those  who  followed 
him  did  not  accept  his  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  the  Beginning  of  all  things?  But  the 
special  claim  of  Thales  to  notice  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  ask  the  question,  and  the 
first  to  attempt  to  establish  a  physical  Beginning. 

“  The  whole  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Ionian  School 
seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  conviotfbn  that  eaoh 
disciple  not  only  contradicted  his  master,  but  also  re¬ 
turned  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master’s  teacher.” — S.  B. 
Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (1867),  i.  8. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sb9.11.  -tion, 


cell,  chorus,  5hiu,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  »§ion  ?hun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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!-5n'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Ionicus,  from  Gr.  Ionikos=pcr- 
taining  to  Ionia  (a.  v.) .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or 
the  Ionians. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Prosody : 

1.  An  Ionic  foot. 

2.  An  Ionic  verse  or  meter. 

Ionic-dialect,  s. 

Philol.:  The  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  spoken 
in  Ionia. 

Ionic-foot,  s. 

Pros.:  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  either 
two  long  and  two  short  (the  greater  Ionic),  or  two 
short  and  two  long  (the  smaller  Ionic). 

Ionic-meter,  s.  A  meter  consisting  of  Ionic  feet. 
Ionic-mode,  s. 

Mas.:  [Ionian-mode.] 

Ionic-order,  s. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  five  orders  ot  architecture,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is  the  volute 
of  the  capital.  Its  main  features  are  the  same  as 
in  the  Doric  style ;  their  forms,  however,  are  differ¬ 
ent.  The  Ionic  order  has  more  moldings,  its  forms 
are  richer  and  more  elegant,  and,  as  a  style,  it  is 
lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  Doric.  The 
Ionic  column  has  a  less  diminished  shaft  and  a 
smaller  parabolic  curve  than  the  Doric.  It  is  chan¬ 
neled  ;  the  flutings,  which  are  twenty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  separated  by  annulets,  and  are  therefore 
narrower,  but  at  the  same  time  deeper,  than  the 
Doric,  and  are  terminated  at  the  top  and  bottom 
by  a  final  curvature.  The  column  has  a  base,  which, 
as  essential  parts,  has  a  molded  or  plain  cavetto 
with  a  torus  above, 
or  the  torus  is  placed 
above  two  cavetti, 
which  are  themselves 
separated  by  several 
intervening  mold¬ 
ings.  The  so-called 
Attic  base  is  the  form 
which  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurs,  and 
consists  of  two  tori 
separated  by  a  ca¬ 
vetto,  the  whole  hav¬ 
ing  a  plinth  as  basis. 

In  the  capital  the 
Doric  echinus  is  re¬ 
placed  either  by  a 
c  y  m  a  ornamented 
with  leaves,  or,  more 
generally,  by  an 
ovolo  with  a  pearl¬ 
beading  beneath.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Doric 
abacus  there  occurs 
a  cushion-like  band 
in  its  place,  whose 
ends,  wound  in  a 
spiral  s  h  a  p  e  and 
coiled  with  elastic 
force,  when  viewed 
either  from  in  front 
or  behind,  form  volutes,  which  on  both  sides  con¬ 
siderably  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and 
also  surpass  the  architrave  in  breadth.  These 
volutes,  or  scrolls,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  ap¬ 
pear  to  meet  in  the  middle,  and  form  a  wavy  line 
over  the  echinus.  The  architrave  consists  of  several 
faci®,  which  project  slightly  one  over  the  other, 
and  which  are  separated  by  small  hollowed  mold¬ 
ings  and  capped  by  a  molded  band.  The  frieze  is 
undivided,  either  plain  or  with  arabesques  repre¬ 
senting  either  implements  used  in  worship  or  simple 
plants.  The  frieze  also  bears  the  name  of  the 
zophorus.  As  regards  the  proportions  of  the  Ionic 
order,  no  such  remarkable  difference  as  in  the 
Doric  is  perceptible  in  the  monuments  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  The  height  of  the  column  is 
from  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  times  the  lower 
diameter ;  the  distance  between  the  columns  aver¬ 
ages  about  twice  the  diameter,  while  the  height  of 
the  entablature  is  not  quite  one-quarter  that  of  tli6 
column.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Ionic 
order  are  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias  and  of 
Erectheus  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  of  For- 
tuna  Virilis  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

Ionic  sect  or  school,  s.  [Ionian-school.] 

I-6-nId-I-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Greek  ion— a. 
vi«let  (Viola  odor ata),  and  eidos=form.l 

Bat. :  A  large  genus  of  Violace®,  tribe  Viole®, 
(closely  allied  to  Viola  proper.  The  species  are 
chiefly  from  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  America. 
Ionidium  parviflorum  and  some  others  are  violent 
purgatives  and  emetics.  They  are  used  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  Elephantiasis  tuberculata,  and  I.  parviflorum , 
I.  poaya,  and  I.  ituba  as  substitutes  for  ipecacu¬ 
anha  ;  the  last  is  given  in  South  America  in  dysen¬ 
tery  and  gout.  I.  ipecacuanha  is  White  Ipecacuanh  a. 


I-6-nop'-sId-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ionopsis;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Bat. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Yande®. 

l-on-op’-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ion= a  violet,  and  opsis= 
look,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ionopsid®. 
It  consists  of  small  epiphytal  orchids  from  tropical 
America. 

l-o'-tu,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  i» 
and  this  being  frequently  indicated  by  a  dot  under 
other  letters  known  as  iota  subscript,  the  word  has 
come  to  mean  a  jot,  a  tittle,  a  very  small  quantity. 

iOU ,  s.  [See  def.]  An  English  recognized  con¬ 
traction  for  I  owe  you.  A  paper  with  these  letters 
on  it,  followed  by  an  amount  and  duly  signed.  It  is 
a  simple  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  some 
particular  person.  It  is  not  a  negotiable  instru¬ 
ment,  but,  as  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt, 
that  debt  can  be  sued  for  at  any  time,  and  it  is  so 
far  equal  to  a  promissory  note  payable  on  demand. 
This  form  of  due  bill  has  never  obtained  currency 
in  this  country. 

r-6-wg.,  s.  [Named  from  a  tribe  of  Am.  Indians.] 
One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the 
Iiawkeye  State.”  It  was  originally  part  of  the  land 
included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1803.  Territory  organized  June,  1838. 
Admitted  as  a  State  December  28,  1846.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  S.  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sioux  and  Missouri  rivers, 
N.  by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  S.  by 
Missouri.  Area,  56,025  square  miles.  The  surface 
consists  of  rolling  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
States.  Coal  fields  are  extensive.  The  principal 
cities  are  Des  Moines,  the  capital;  Sioux  City, 
Dubuque,  Burlington  and  Council  Bluffs. 

I'-d-was,  s.pl. 

Ethnol.:  A  tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly  in¬ 
habited  the  territory  now  included  in  the  state  of 
Iowa. 

Ip-e-cac-u-an’-hu  (h  silent), Ip-e-cac'-p-an,  s. 
[The  native  Brazilian  name.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  plants  producing  the  drug  described 
under  2. 

2.  Pharmacy  i 

(1)  The  dried  root  of  Cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  a 
cinchonaceous  plant  from  Brazil.  [Cephaelis.] 
The  ipecacuanha  from  that  country  is  called  annu- 
lated,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  striated  kind  from 
Peru.  It  arrives  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  in 
contorted  pieces,  two  to  four  inches  long,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  quill,  and  knotted.  The  smell  of 
ipecacuanha  is  slight,  but  disagreeable ;  the  taste 
bitter,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid.  The  active  in¬ 
gredients  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortex.  It  contains 
a  feeble  alkaloid  called  ceretin.  Its  preparations 
are  pills,  powders,  lozenges,  and  wine.  In  large 
doses  it  is  an  emetic  ;  in  smaller  ones  it  is  an  expec¬ 
torant  and  an  alterative.  It  is  considered  a  specific 
in  dysentery.  “Dover’s  powder”  is  a  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium ;  it  is  diapho¬ 
retic  and  narcotic.  Ipecacuanha,  made  into  oint¬ 
ment,  is  a  counter-irritant. 

(2)  Various  other  plants. produce  a  similar  drug, 
as,  for  example,  all  the  Alsodinew,  a  tribe  of  Vio- 
lace®.  So  also  the  root  of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha 
is  said  by  Barton  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  genu¬ 
ine  ipecacuanhas 

IT  The  Ipecacuanha  of  Cayenne  is Ionidium  ituba ; 
that  of  Guiana  is  the  root  of  Boerhaavia  decum- 
bens,  one  of  the  Nyctagos;  that  of  Venezuela  is  the 
root  of  Sarcostemma  glaucum,  an  Asclepiad;  Black 
Peruvian  or  Striated  Ipecacuanha  is  Psychotria 
emetica;  the  False  Ipecacuanha  of  Bourbon  is 
Camptocarpus  mauritianus ;  False  Brazilian  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha  is  Ionidium  ipecacuanha ;  Undulated 
Ipecacuanha  is  Bichardsonia  scabra;  White  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha  is  (1)  Ionidium  ipecacuanha,  (2)  Richard- 
sonia  scabra,  (3)  in  India,  Tylophora  asthmatica, 
and  the  Wild  Ipecacuanha  of  the  West  Indies  is 
Asclepias  curassavica,  called  also  Bastard  Ipecacu¬ 
anha. 

*Ip'-o-cras,  s.  [Hippockas.] 

Ip-6-mce-a,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  ips  (genit.  ipos) 
=  bindweed;  but  Liddell  &  Scott  do  not  recognize 
this  sense  of  ips.  [Ips.]  They  give  ipsos=(l)  the 
cork  tree,  (2)  the  ivy ;  homoios— similar.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Convolvulace®,  tribe  Convol- 
vule®.  Sepals  five ;  corolla  campanulate ;  stamens 
five ;  style  single ;  stigma  bilobed ;  lobes  capitate ; 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  two-seeded.  The  spe¬ 
cies,  which  are  numerous,  are  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  About  a  hundred  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  showyflowers,  which 
are  an  ornament  to  trellis-work.  Ipomoea  tuberosa, 
the  Spanish  Arbor-vine  of  Jamaica,  furnishes  a 
kind  of.scammony ;  the  root  of  I.  pandurata  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  country  as  jalap  ;  I.  batatoides  is  the 
Male  Jalap  of  Mostitlan :  I.  quamoclit  is  sternu¬ 
tatory  ;  I.  turpethum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  I.  operculata  are  purgative.  The  foliage  or 


I.  maritima  is  made  into  a  fomentation,  and  applied 
to  joints  enlarged  by  scrofula.  The  Sweet  Potato 
was  formerly  called  I.  batatas,  now  it  is  Batatas 
edulis.  [Batatas.] 

Ips,  s.  [Greek  ips  —  a  worm  that  eats  horn  and 
wood ;  also  one  that  eats  vine-buds ;  a  cynips.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  placed  by  Stephens 
in  the  family  Engid®,  but  now  removed  to  Nitidu- 
lid®.  They  have  the  club  of  the  antenn®  three- 
jointed,;  and  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  truncate. 
The  species  live  on  the  sap  of  decaying  trees,  and 
are  usually  found  beneath  loose  bark  where  there 
is  an  exudation  of  sap. 

ip  -se  dlx'-It,  phr.  [Lat.=  he  himself  said.]  A 
mere  assertion  without  proof. 

Ip-sls'-sl-mg.  ver’-bu,  phr.  [Latin.]  The  very 
words ;  the  exact  words  or  terms. 

ip'-so  fac’-td,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  the  very  act  or 
fact. 

ir-,  pref.  The  form  which  the  prefix  in-  assumes 
before  words  beginning  with  r.  [In-,  pref.] 

ir’-9,-Cund,  a.  [Lat.  iracundus  =  angry.]  Pas¬ 
sionate. 

*ir-u-cuii  -dl-ous-ly ,  adv.  [As  from  an  English 
iracundious;  -ly.]  Angrily,  passionately. 

I-ra’-de,  s.  [Turk.,  from  Arab,  irada  —  will,  de¬ 
sire.]  A  decree  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

! -rail,  s.  [Eng.  I,  and  rail.]  A  double-headed 
rail  with  flanges  on  each  side  above  and  below,  on 
the  foot  and  tread ;  hence  like  a  capital  I. 

I-ra'-nl-un,  s.  &  a.  [Persian  Iran  =  Persia.] 
[Aryan.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Iran ;  as,  the 
Iranian  languages. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  native  of  Iran. 

Iranian  languages,  s.  pi.  The  Aryan  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Turanian  languages. 

I-ras-9l-bIl'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irascibility,  from  iras- 
ci’6te  =  irascible  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irascibilidad  ;  Ital.  iras¬ 
cibility.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible  or 
easily  excited  to  anger ;  irritability. 

I-ras  -91-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irascibilus, from 
irascor=to  be  angry;  Sp.  irascible ;  Ital.  irascibile.] 
Easily  excited  to  anger;  choleric,  hot-tempered, 
passionate,  irritable. 

I-ras'-9l-ble-ness,  s.  [English  irascible;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible ;  irascibility. 

I-ras’-9l-bl3f,  adv.  [Eng.  irascib(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  irascible,  choleric,  or  passionate  manner. 

I-rate  ,  a.  [Lat.  iratus,  pa.  par.  of  irascor—  to 
be  angry.]  Angry,  enraged. 

“Mr.  Jaggers  suddenly  became  most  irate.” — Charles 

Dickens :  Great  Expectations. 

ire,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tra.]  Anger,  passion, 
rage,  wrath,  keen  resentment. 

ire  -fill,  ♦ire  -full,  a.  [Eng.  ire;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  ire  or  anger;  angry,  wrathful,  enraged. 

ire'-f ul-lyr,  adv.  [Eng.  ireful ;  -ly.]  In  an  ire¬ 
ful  manner  ;  with  ire  ;  angrily,  wratnfully. 

ire'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ireful;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  ireful ;  ire,  wrath,  anger, 
l'-ren-arch,  s.  [Eirenarch.] 

I-re  -ne,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  peace. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fourteenth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  May  19, 1851. 

I-ren'-ic,  i-ren'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  eirenikos— per¬ 
taining  topeace,  peaceful:  eiVeue=peace.]  Peace¬ 
ful,  pacific ;  promoting  or  tending  to  promote 
peace. 

I  -ren'-I-con,  s.  [Greek  eirenikos.]  [Irenic.J  A 
proposition,  scheme,  or  arrangement  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  maintenance  of  peace,  especially  in  the 
church.  [Eirenicon.] 

ire  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  ir(on) ;  -stone.] 

Min. :  A  general  term  for  any  hard  rock. 

I'-rl-un,  a.  [Eng.  ir(is ) ;  -aw.] 

Anat.:  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  iris. 

Ir-1-a.r’-te-Jj,,  s.  [Named  after  Juan  Iriarte,  a 
Spanish  amateur  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arece®  (q.  v.).  It 
consists  of  few  species,  all  from  South  America.  The 
hard  outer  wood  of  Iriartea  exorrhiza,  thePashiuba 
or  Paxiuba  palm  of  Brazil,  is  used  in  this  country 
for  making  umbrella  handles. 

ir-I-9l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Irish;  -ism.]  An  Irishism 
(q.  v.) ;  any  Irish  peculiarity  of  behavior. 

l-rld,  8.  [Lat.  iris  (genit.  iridis) ;  Gr.  iris  (genit. 
iridos)- the  rainbow ;  the  plants  described  under  2.1 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the 
eye ;  the  ins. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw' 
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2.  Botany: 

(1)  member  of  the  Iridace®  (q.  v.). 

W  •'  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Irid¬ 
ace®  (.q.  y.) . 

.  I-rld-a’-ge-ae,  I-rld’-e-se,  *I’-rId-e§,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
iris  (genit .iridis).]  [Irid.] 

Bot.:  Irids,  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Nar- 
cissales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  more  rarely  of 
undershrubs,  with  tuberous  or  fibrous  roots ;  leaves 
generally  equitant  or  distichous;  bracts  spatha- 
ceous ;  calyx  and  corolla  adherent  or  colored ;  petals 
three;  stamens  three;  ovary  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  -fruit  capsular.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  in  this 
country. 

I-rld'-se-ij,,  «.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid{is ) ;  fern.  adj. 
sing.  suit,  -cea.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rose-spored  Algals,  order  Cer- 
amiace®,  sub-order  Cerame®,  family  Nemastomid® 
or  Cryptonemiace®.  Iridcea  edulis  is  sometimes 
called  Dulse,  though  the  genuine  Scottish  Dulse  is 
Rhodomenia  palmata. 

r-rld-gl,  a.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid{is)=the  rain¬ 
bow;  Eng.  adj.  suif.  -al.\  Pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  rainbow. 

I-rid-e C  -tome ,  s.  [Gr.  iris  (genit.  iVidos)= the 
rainbow,  the  iris,  and  ektome— a  cutting  out:  efc= 
out,  and  temno= to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  eye. 

I-rld-ec'-tS-mjf,  s.  [Iridectome.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  out  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iris  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  arti¬ 
ficial  pupil. 

Ir-Id-es  -Qenge,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  Hridescens, 
pr.  par.  of  *iridesco=  to  become  like  a  rainbow ;  iris 
(genit.  iridis)=& rainbow.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  iridescent ;  exhibition  of  colors  like  those  of 
the  rainbow. 

Ir-Id-es  -5ent,  a.  [Iridescence.]  Prismatic, 
rainbow-like ;  exhibiting  iridescence. 

I-rid’-I-&n,  a.  [Latin  iris,  genit.  irid{is)  =  the 
rainbow;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  the 
rainbow.  ( Annandale .) 

I-rld-I-O-,  pref.  [Iridium.]  (See  the  compound.) 

iridio-chlorides,  s.  pi.  [Iridium.] 

1-rId  -I-6-SCdpe,  s.  [Gr .  iris  (genit.  iridos)= a 
rainbow,  the  iris,  and  skopeo—  to  see,  to  observe.] 
An  optical  instrument  which  shows  the  inside  of 
the  eye,  used  to  detect  foreign  substances  and  dis¬ 
ease. 

i-rld-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  iris—  the  rainbow,  and  eidos— 
form,  appearance.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  tetrad  metallic  element,  symbol  Ir. ; 
atomic  weight  198 ;  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803, 
and  by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the  black  powder  which 
remains  when  crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  powder  is  an  alloy  of  irid¬ 
ium  and  osmium,  called  iridosmine  or  osmiridium. 
To  separate  the  iridium  from  the  alloy,  the  black 
powder  is  mixed  with  an  equ  al  weight  of  dry  sodium 
chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube, 
through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine  gas  is 
transmitted.  The  further  end  of  the  tube  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  vessel  containing  ammonia.  Iridium 
chloride  and  osmium  chloride  are  formed ;  the  for¬ 
mer  remains  in  the  tube  in  combination  with  the 
sodium  chloride,  while  the  latter,  being  a  volatile 
substance,  is  carried  forward  into  the  receiver  where 
it  is  decomposed  intoosmic  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
which  combine  with  the  ammonia.  The  iridium 
and  sodium  chloride  left  in  the  tube  is  dissolved  in 
water,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue,  after  igni¬ 
tion  in  a  crucible,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  treated  successively  with  water 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  all 
impurities  are  removed,  and  the  metallic  iridium 
left  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Iridium  is  a  white, 
brittle,  very  hard  metal,  fusible  with  great  difficulty, 
in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is 
insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  red  heat  it  oxidizes  slowly  and  dissolves  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Iridium  forms  four  oxides 
— IrO,  IroOs,  IrOa,  and  DO3.  The  monoxide,  or 
hypo-iridious  oxide,  IrO,  is  but  little  known.  The 
sesquioxide,  or  iridious  oxide,  I^Oo,  is  unstable, 
having  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  and 
become  dioxide.  The  dioxide,  or  iridic  oxide,  IrO?, 
is  the  most  easily  prepared  and  the  most  stable.  It 
is  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iridic  chloride 
with  Rn  alkali.  The  trioxide,  or  periridic  oxide, 
DO3,  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  is  found  in 
combination  with  potash  as  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  when  iridium  is  fused  with  niter.  Iridium 
forms  four  chlorides — IrCl,  IrCl2,  Ir2Cl6,  and  IrCl^ — 
but  only  two  of  them  have  been  obtained  in  definite 
form— viz.,  the  trichloride,  or  iridious  chloride, 
Ir2Cl6>  and  the  tetrachloride,  or  iridic  chloride, 
IrCL-  Iridious  chloride  combines  with  other  metal¬ 
lic  chlorides,  forming  compounds,  called  indoso- 
ehlorides,  which  are  all  olive-green  pulverulent 


salts.  Iridic  chloride  also  unites  with  alkaline 
chlorides,  forming  iridio-chlorides,  which  are  all  of 
dark  brown  color.  There  are  three  iodides  of 
mdium  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  and  three  sul¬ 
phides  analogous  to  the  first  three  oxides.  Iridio 
solutions  give,  with  ammonium  or  potassium 
chloride,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  platinum  precipitate  by  its  red¬ 
dish-brown  color. 

2.  Min.:  The  Native  Iridium  of  Jameson  is  Irid¬ 
osmine  (q.  v.). 

I-rld-Og’-mine,  s.  [Modern  Latin  irid(ium) ; 


Iris. 


osm(ium),  with  suff.  -ine  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  hexagonal  opaque  mineral  of  tin-white 
or  light  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster.  Hard¬ 
ness,  6-7 ;  specific  gravity,  19-30-21,12.  Composition : 
Iridium,  43-28-70‘40;  osmium,  17,20-40,85,  &c.  Found 
with  platinum  in  Choco  in  South  America,  also  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  Australia.  Varieties 
Newjanskite  and  Sisserskite.  {Dana.) 

I  -rls  {pi.  l’-rl-des),  s.  [Lat.  iris— Gr.  iris= rain¬ 
bow.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  rainbow. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  colored  portion  of  the  eye  surround¬ 
ing  the  black  central  pupil.  It  consists  of  three 
layers,  an  anterior  epithelial  layer,  a  posterior  layer 
of  pigment  called  the  uvea,  and  a  middle  fibrous 
layer. 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Iridace® 
(q.  v.).  The  perianth  is  regular,  its  segments  un¬ 
equal  ;  sepals  large,  stipulate,  reflexed ;  petals 
smaller,  sub-erect,  stipulate;  stigmas  three,  very 
broad,  petaloid.  About 

forty-eight  are  known,  all 
from  the  north  temperate 
zone.  The  roasted  seeds  of 
I.  pseudacorus  are  like  cof¬ 
fee.  It  is  a  diuretic  pur¬ 
gative  and  emetic,  as  are 
I.  tuherosa ,  I.  versicolor , 
and  I.  verna.  I.  florentina 
furnishes  the  violet-scented 
orris-root,  which  is  slightly 
stimulating.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the 
sweet-scented  otto  of  roses. 

I.  ensata  has  been  supposed 
to  furnish  the  irisa  root  of  India.  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that  it  is  used  externally  in  the  treatment  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  In  Chumba  the  root  and  leaves  are  given 
in  fever.  The  purple  flowers  of  I.  germanica  and 
I.sibirica,  treated  with  lime,  furnish  a  green  color. 
I.sibirica  is  anti-syphilitic;  I.  feetidissima  is  said 
to  be  a  cure  for  scrofula. 

If  The  Peacock  Iris  is  the  genus  Vieusseuxia,  the 
Scorpion  Iris  I.  alata,  and  the  Snake’s-head  Iris 
I.  tuberosa,  or  Hermodactylus  tuberosus.  The  name 
iris  is  given  to  the  genus  because  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  colors  in  the  flowers. 

3.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  7.] 
iris-diaphragm,  s. 

Optics:  A  contractile  diaphragm,  simulating  the 
action  of  the  natural  iris,  to  regulate  the  size  of  the 
aperture  in  a  microscope  through  which  light 
passes. 

iris-disease,  s.  A  skin  disease  {herpes  iris),  ap¬ 
pearing  generally  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  and 
especially  affecting  children  and  fair  women.  It 
extends  in  a  radiated  manner  in  different  shades  of 
red,  whence  the  name  iris, 
iris-root,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm.:  The  same  as  Orris-root  (q.  v.). 
l-rls-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  iris;  - ated .]  Exhibiting 
the  prismatic  colors  ;  resembling  the  rainbow. 

1  -ri-scope,  s.  [Gr.  im=the  rainbow,  and  skoped 
=to  beholcL]  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  . 

Mach. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Keade  for 
exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  It  consists  of  a 
plate  of  polished  black  glass,  having  its  surface 
smeared  with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  dried  by 
wash-leather.  If  the  breath  be  directed  through 
a  tube  upon  the  glass,  the  vapor  will  be  deposited 
in  colored  rays. 

l’-rlsed,  a.  [Eng.  iris;  -ed.]  Containing  colors 
like  those’of  the  rainbow. 
ir'-Ish,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  yrisc .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or  its  inhabitants ;  like 

&2.1  Pertaining  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
[Erse.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Ireland;  in  the  pi.,  the  people  of 
Ireland.  ,  , 

2.  The  Irish  language. 

*3.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 

Irish  Church,  s.  [Church  of  Ireland.] 
Irish-elk,  s.  [Elk.]  _ _ 


Irish-elm,  s. 

Bot. :  Ulmus  montana  nigra. 

Irish  famine-fever,  s.  [Famine-fever. 
Irish-furze,  s. 

Bot.:  TJlex strictus. 

Irish-heath,  s. 

Bot.:  Menziesia polifolia. 

Irish-moss,  s.  [Caragheen.] 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  A  Presbyterian  Church, 
formerly  called  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  as  having  its 
strength  mainly  within  that  province  of  Ireland. 
Its  members  are  mostly  descended  from  the  Scotch) 
Presbyterians,  who  came  over  by  invitation  of 
James  I.,  between  1609  and  1612,  to  colonize  Ulster. 
[Irish  Society.]  The  Church  still  remains  identi¬ 
cal  in  doctrine  with  the  Scottish  Establishment. 
Irish  Society,  s. 

English  Hist. :  A  committee  of  citizens  belonging 
to  twelve  London  Companies,  invited  by  James  L 
in  1613  to  take  part  in  cultivating  the  confiscated 
lands  in  Ulster,  which,  to  the  extent  of  511,465 
acres,  had  become  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  society 
in  large  measure  built  Londonderry,  though  walls 
and  bastions  had  been  erected  there  as  early  as 
1609.  They  largely  colonized  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  the  twelve 
London  companies.  The  full  title  of  the  society  is 
the  Honorable  Irish  Society. 

Irish-whin,  s.  [Irish-furze.] 

Ir'-Ish-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Irish;  - ism .]  A  mode  of 
expression  or  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Irish ;  an 
iricism. 

Ir’-Ish-man,  s.  [Eng.  Irish,  and  man.]  A  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

ir'-Ish-ry,  s.  [Eng.  Irish;  - ry .]  The  people  of 
Ireland,  as  opposed  to  the  English  settlers,  known 
as  the  Englishry. 

“  Choosing  rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  waves  than 
the  exasperated  Irtshry.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Ir'-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  iris=Gr. iris— the  rainbow;  suff. 
•ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Chromate  (q.  v.). 

I-rP-tls,  i-rld-I’-tis,  s.  [Gr.  iris  (genit.  iridos); 
suff.  -itis  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  iris,  accompanied  by 
vascularity , .change  in  color  and  appearance,  irreg¬ 
ularity  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  with  a  visible 
and  varying  amount  of  lymph  deposited  in,  on,  and 
round  the  iris. 

*irk,  *irk-en,  *yrke,  *irk-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw. 

yrka=  to  urge,  to  press,  from  the  same  root  as  work 
and  urge.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  tire;  to  weary;  to  be  irksome  or 
wearisome  to.  (Now  only  used  impersonally.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tired  or  weary. 

Trk’-s&me,  *yrke-some,  a.  [Eng.  irk ;  -some.] 

1.  Wearisome,  tiring,  tedious;  tiresome  by  long 

continuance  or  repetition. 

*2.  Sorrowful,  sad,  weary. 

*3.  Weary;  tired. 

Irk  -some-ljf,  *irk'-sbm-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irksome ; 
-ly.)  In  an  irksome,  tedious,  wearisome  or  tiresome 
manner. 

Irk'-some-ness,  *yrke-som-nesse,  s.  [English 
irksome;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irk¬ 
some  ;  tediousness,  wearisomeness. 

iron  (as  I-ern),  *iren,  *yren,  *yrene,  *yron, 
*yrun,  *yzen,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.,  as  subst.,  iren,  yren , 
Isen,  Irsern,  as  adj.,  Iren,  yren,  Isen,  isern;  O.  S, 
isarn;  O.  H.  Ger.  tsarn,  Isan,  isen;  M.  H.  Ger.  isen; 
N.  H.  Ger.  eisen ;  Dut.  ysen;  Goth,  eisarn;  Icel. 
jam;  Dan.  <fe  Sw.  jern ;  Ir.  iarran,  earran,  iarun; 
Gael.,  as  subst.,  iaruinn,  iaruach,  as  adj.,  iaruinn, 
iaruach;  Wei .haiarn;  Arm.  houarn.j 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

(2)  An  article  made  of  iron  ;  spec.,  one  for  ironing 
clothes. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  strong,  hard,  or  unyielding. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  A  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide,  Fe2  O2, 
is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Chem.:  Ferrum,  a  metallic  tetrad  element, 
symbol  Fe,  atomic  weight  56‘,  specific  gravity  of 
pure  iron  7‘8.  Iron  occurs  nearly  pure  or  alloyed 
with  nickel  in  meteorites,  but  is  generally  found  in 
combination  with  oxygen  and  as  a  carbonate.  It 
is  widely  diffused  in  rocks,  and  often  forms  the 
chief  coloring  matter  of  clays  and  sands.  It  also 
occurs  combined  with  sulphur.  The  chief  ores 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  Magnetite, 
Hwmatite,  Brown  oxide,  Spathic  ore,  and  Clay 


bdil,  boy;  p6ut,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shuts,  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 


iron 

ironstone.  The  ore  is  first  calcined,  to  expel  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid  and  most  of  the  sulphur, 
and  to  convert  the  oxides  to  peroxide,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  waste  of  iron  in  the  form  of  slag.  The 
calcined  ore  is  then  smelted,  with  the  addition  of 
coke  and  limestone ;  the  limestone  unites  with  the 
silica  present  and  forms  a  fusible  slag,  while  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  carbon 
monoxide.  [Blast-furnace.]  The  iron  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  called  cast  or  pig  iron,  and  is  very  impure. 
Pure  iron  is  prepared  by  placing  four  parts  of  fine 
iron  wire,  cut  in  pieces,  and  one  part  of  black  oxide 
of  iron  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  covering  it  with 
a  mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and  potassium  car¬ 
bonate  in  the  proportions  used  for  glass-making  ;  a 
cover  is  then  closely  applied  and  the  crucible  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  very  high  temperature.  Iron  is  a  soft, 
tough,  tenacious,  malleable,  ductile,  white  metal, 
not  acted  upon  by  dry  air ;  but  it  rusts  in  moist  air 
containing  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  hydrate  of  the 
sesquioxide.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it 
is  coated  with  black  magnetic  oxide,  FegOp  It 
burns  in  oxygen  gas,  black  oxide  being  formed. 
Red-hot  iron  decomposes  water,  hydrogen  being 
iven  off.  Iron  is  magnetic  ;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute 
ydrochloric  acid  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  Iron  unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  ferrous  oxide  FeO  and  ferric  oxide  FegOg. 
Intermediate  oxides  are  also  known.  The  salts.  of 
iron  have  already  been  described.  The  alchemists 
represented  it  by  the  symbol  of  Mars  <5.  [Ferrous, 
Ferric,  Wrought-iron,  Steel.] 

3.  Geol.:  Iron  is  widely  diffused  through  the 
rocks.  Many  are  colored  red  by  its  oxides  It  is 
also  deposited  from  ferruginous  springs.  [Iron- 
ore  ;  Bog  Iron-ore.] 

4.  Hist. :  Iron  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  early 
as  Gen.  iv.  22.  Tubal  Cain  is  described  as  having 
been  an  “  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  (cop¬ 
per)  and  iron.”  On  the  sepulchers  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  butchers  are  depicted  as  sharpening  their 
knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  which,  from  being 
blue,  is  assumed  to  be  iron.  The  steel  weapons  in 
the  time  of  Rameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue. 
There  are  with  them  the  representations  of  bronze 
weapons,  which  are  painted  red.  [Iron  Age  (2).] 
Iron  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Mount 
Ida  about  B.  C.  1406.  The  Romans  early  knew  it. 
There  is  so  much  iron  ore  in  India  that  it  must  have 
been  known  from  remote  times.  Iron  mines  came 
into  operation  in  Britain  B.  0.  54.  The  exportation 
of  iron  was  prohibited  by  the  British  Government 
in  1354,  and  in  1483  the  importation  of  such  manu¬ 
factured  iron  goods  as  could  be  made  at  home  was 
forbidden.  In  1713  Darby  introduced  the  general 
use  of  coal  instead  of  wood  as  fuel,  a  process  which 
had  been  practiced  by  Lord  Dudley  in  1619.  In  1783 
Cort  obtained  a  patent  for  rolling,  and  in  1784  for 
puddling  iron.  The  hot  blast  was  discovered  by 
Dalton  in  1827,  and  the  Bessemer  process  for  con¬ 
verting  crude  iron  into  manufactured  iron  and 
steel  in  1856. 

5.  Min.:  Native  iron  is  found  in  masses  or  smaller 
portions  in  meteorites.  It  is  nearly  pure,  still  it 
contains  one  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  nickel  with 
traces  of  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  copper,  chromium, 
phosphorus,  &c.  Whether  unmeteoric  native  iron 
exists  is  doubtful.  Specimens  of  ore  so  pure  as  to 
admit  of  direct  forging  into  horseshoes  have  been 
mined  at  Shepherd’s  Mountain,  in  the  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  district  of  Missouri.  [Meteorite.] 

6.  Pharm. :  In  the  heematin  or  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  6J  per  cent,  is  iron.  When  anaemia  oc¬ 
curs,  the  administration  of  iron  is  of  much  use.  It 
acts  also  on  the  nervous  system.  It  often,  however, 
causes  constipation,  and  sometimes  also  stains  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
reducediron  lozenges,  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron, 
compound  mixture  of  iron,  a  pill  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  iodide  of  iron,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Iron  Alum  =  Halotrichite ;  Iron  and  Man¬ 
ganese  Tungstate=Wolfram ;  Iron  Antimonial  Sul- 
phuret  —  Berthierite ;  Iron  Apatite  =  Zwieselite  ; 
Iron  Arsenate=(l)  Pharmacosiderite,  (2)  Scorodite; 
Iron  Arsenide  =  Lolingite  ;  Iron  Borate  =  Ludwig- 
ite  or  Lagonite ;  Iron  Carbonate  =  Chalybite  or 
Siderite  ;  Iron  Chromate=  Chromite  ;  Iron  Gymnite 
=  Hydrophite ;  Iron  Magnetic  Oxide  =  Magnetite ; 
Iron  Phosphate- (1)  Vivianite,  (2)  Ludlamite;  Iron 
Pyrites  —  Pyrites,  or  Pyrite  (q.  v.)  ;  Iron  Sesquiox¬ 
ide  =  (1)  Haematite,  (2)  GOthite,  (3)  Limonite,  (4) 

•  Turgite;  Iron  Silicate=Lievrite  ;  Iron  Sinter=Pit- 
ticite;  Iron  Sulphate =M elan terite ;  Iron  Sulphide 
-  (1)  Pyrites,  (2)  Marcasite,  (3)  Pyrrhotite ;  Iron 
Tungstate=Wolfram  ;  Iron  Vi triol=Melan  terite. 

(2)  Carburet  of  Iron  =  Graphite ;  Chloride  of 
Iron  =  Molysite ;  Columbate  of  Iron  =  Tantalite ; 
Cupreous  Arsenate  or  Arseniate  of  Iron=Scorodite ; 
Diarsenate  of  Iron  =  Pittacite ;  Magnetic  Iron-ore 
= Magnetite  ;  Meteoric  or  Native  Iron  [II.  5]  ;  Ola- 
gist  Iron=Heematite  ;  Oxalate  of  Iron=Humboldt- 
ine  ;  Oxide  of  Iron= Haematite ;  Oxydulated  Iron= 
Magnetite ;  Iron  Sulphate =Melanterite  ;  Tantalate 
of  Iron=Tantalite ;  Titaniferous  Iron  =  Menaccan¬ 
ite. 
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B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  iron ;  consisting  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  of  iron. 

9  77V rttivn  tit)  fill/  * 

(1)  Resemblingiron  in  hardness.  [ Iron-bound.] 

“  Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

(2)  In  hardness  and  inflexibility. 

“  While  Erin  yet 

Strove  ’gainst  the  Saxon’s  iron  bit.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  6. 

(3)  In  heaviness ;  in  mental  dullness.  [Ieon- 
witted.] 

“Him  Death’s  iron  sleep  oppressed.” — Philips. 

(4)  In  power  of  endurance,  in  permanence. 

(5)  In  absence  of  feeling. 

(6)  In  wickedness.  [Iron-age,  1.] 

(7)  In  wretchedness. 

If  (1)  In  irons:  With  iron  fetters  on  the  hands, 
the  feet,  or  both. 

(2)  To  have  many  irons  in  the  fire:  To  carry  out 
many  projects  at  the  same  time, 
iron  age,  s. 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  last  of  the  four  great  ages 
of  the  world  described  by  Hesiod,  Ovid,  &c.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  characterized  by  abounding  oppres¬ 
sion,  vice,  and  misery. 

2.  Scientific  archceol. :  An  age,  the  third  in  succes 
sion,in  which  weapons  and  many  other  implements 
began  to  be  made  of  iron,  stone  having  been  used 
for  these  purposes  in  the  first,  and  bronze  in  the 
second.  As  the  advancement  of  each  tribe  or  people 
is  not  necessarily  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Iron  Age  probably  did  not  begin 
everywhere  simultaneously.  In  Denmark,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  adjacent  regions,  it  may  have 
commenced  about  the  Christian  era. 

iron-bark,  iron-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Various  Eucalypti:  E.  resinifera,  E. 
leucoxylon,  E.  melanophloia,  &c. ;  (2)  Sideroxylon. 

iron-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  an  iron  shell 
and  strap. 

iron-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  of  iron  sheets,  riveted 
together. 

iron-bottle,  s.  An  iron  bottle  with  a  screw-plug, 
for  holding  quicksilver.  It  is  made  by  swaging  and 
drawing  from  a  disc  of  tough  wrought-iron.  After 
being  brought  by  swaging  to  the  form  of  an  open- 
ended  cylinder,  it  is  put  on  a  steel  mandrel  and 
driven  through  holes  of  decreasing  dimensions  till 
it  becomes  a  long  cylinder.  The  neck  is  pressed 
and  twisted  into  shape,  and  fitted  with  a  screw- 
stopper, 
iron-bound,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Bound  with  iron. 

2.  Fig. :  Surrounded  or  bounded  with  rocks ;  as, 
an  iron-bound  shore. 

iron-cage,  s. 

Hist.:  A  cage  of  iron  for  the  confinement  of  crim¬ 
inals.  Louis  XI.  of  France  imprisoned  the  Cardinal 
de  Balue  in  one  of  eight  feet  square  for  an  act  of 
treachery  and  ingratitude, 
iron-cased,  a.  Cased  with  iron  ;  ironclad, 
iron-chamber,  s. 

Puddling:  That  portion  of  the  puddling-furnace 
in  which  the  iron  is  worked ;  the  reverberatory- 
chamber,  the  charge-chamber. 

iron-chlorides,  s.  pi.  [Ferric-chloride;  Fer¬ 
rous-chloride.] 
iron- cross,  s.  A  cross  of  iron. 

If  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross : 

Her.  <&  Hist. :  A  Prussian  order  of  knighthood, 
instituted  in  1813. 

iron-crown,  s.  A  crown  of  gold  set  with  jewels, 
made  originally  for  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  inclosed  within 
its  round  a  circlet  of  iron, 
said  to  have  been  forged  from 
one  of  the  nails  used  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  It  was 
supposed  to  confer  upon  the 
holder  sovereignty  over  all 
Italy. 

II  N  apoleon  I.  was  crowned 
with  it  at  Milan  on  May  26, 1805. 
iron-earth,  s.  [Blue  Iron-earth.] 
iron-fiddle,  s.  A  number  of  pieces  of  iron  wire, 
of  different  lengths,  fixed  at  one  end,  by  whose 
vibration  notes  are  produced.  ( Bossiter .) 

iron-fisted,  a.  Close-fisted,  niggardly,  covetous, 
miserly. 

iron-founder,  s.  One  who  makes  iron  castings, 
iron-foundry,  iron-foundery,  s.  A  place  where 
iron  castings  are  made. 


iron-sheathed 

iron-framed,  a.  Made  or  framed  of  iron ;  hardy, 
iron-froth,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Haematite. 

iron-furnace,  s. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  in  which  iron-ore  or  the  metal 
is  exposed  to  heat.  The  purposes  and  construction 
are  various. 

iron-glance,  s. 

Min. :  A  crystallized  variety  of  Haematite.  Called 
also  Specular  Iron  (q.  v.). 
iron-gray,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  grayish  hue,  approximating  to 
the  color  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  gray  hue,  approximating  to  thd 
color  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

*iron-handed,  a.  Harsh,  severe,  cruel, 
iron-hat,  a. 

Old  armor:  A  head-piece  of  iron,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hat,  and  worn  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  steel-hat. 

iron-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  harsh,  unfeel¬ 
ing,  cruel. 

“Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards.” 

Cowper :  Negro’s  Complaint. 

iron-horse,  s. 

1.  A  railway-engine. 

2.  A  bicycle,  or  other  velocipede. 

“Mr.  S.  started  on  his  third  day’s  journey  of  the  650 
miles  ride  on  his  ‘ iron-horse .’  ” — Echo,  Oct.  29,  1876. 

iron-iodide,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  FeiorFel2. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  may  be  made  into  a  syrup  and  a 
pill.  Given  in  scrofula,  phthisis,  &c. 

iron-liquor,  s.  Acetate  of  iron;  used  as  a  mor¬ 
dant  by  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
iron-lord,  s.  A  great  ironmaster, 
iron-man,  s. 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  name  applied  to  the  self-acting 
mule  invented  in  1825  by  Roberts,  of  Manchester. 

iron-mask,  s. 

Hist.:  A  mask,  not  really  of  iron,  but  of  black 
velvet,  worn  by  a  mysterious  state  prisoner  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Who  he  was  is 
an  unsolved  historical  problem. 

iron-natrolite,  s. 

Min. :  A  dark-green,  opaque  variety  of  Natrolite, 
having  a  fourth  of  the  alumina  replaced  by  oxide  of 
iron. 

iron-ocher,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  o.  Hcematite. 

iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  Various  minerals  containing  so  large  an 
amount  of  iron  in  their  composition  as  to  be 
suitable  for  smelting.  The  chief  are  haematite,  lim¬ 
onite,  and  clay-ironstone,  which  are  found  in  exten¬ 
sive  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Tf  Argillaceous  Iron-ore=Clay  Ironstone  (q.  v.)  ; 
Arsenicated  Iron-ore=Pharmacosiderite ;  Axoto- 
raous  Iron-ore= Menaccanite;  for  Bog  Iron-ore,  see 
Bog;  Brown  Iron-ore=(l)  Limonite,  (2)  Ghthite; 
Calcareous  Iron-ore = S iderit e ;  Clay  Iron-ore=Clay 
Ironstone;  Green  Iron-ore=Dufrenite ;  Jaspery 
Iron-ore=a  jaspery-looking  red  variety  of  Clay  Iron¬ 
stone,  and  Lenticular  Iron-ore=one  with  minute 
flattened  concretions ;  Magnetic  Iron-ore=Magne- 
tite ;  Micaceous  Iron-ore^Heematite ;  Ocherous 
Iron-ore=(l)  Haematite,  (2)  GOthite;  Octahedral 
lron-ore=Magnetite ;  Pitchy  Iron-ore=Pitticite ; 
Red  Iron-ore= Haematite;  Sparry  Iron-ore=Sider- 
ite;  Specular  Iron-ore=  Haematite ;  Titaniferous 
Iron-ore=  Menaccanite.  (Dana.) 

iron-paper,  s.  A  name  given  to  extremely  thin 
sheet-iron,  which  has  been  rolled  thinner  than  the 
finest  tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  or  tube  made  of  iron, 
iron-pyrites,  s.  [Menaccanite.] 

If  Magnetic  Iron-pyrites=  (1)  Pyrrhotite,  (2)  Troil- 
ite;  Prismatic,  or  White  Iron-pyrites=Marcasite. 

iron-rations,  s.  pi.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
supplies  taken  and  carried  by  the  troops  themselves 
on  service  beyond  the  sea,  when  detached  from 
their  transport.  The  ordinary  iron  rations  for  two 
days  should  be  2  lbs.  of  preserved  meat  and  2  lbs.  of 
biscuits,  supplemented  in  such  a  manner  as  circum¬ 
stances  admit.  (Voyle.) 
iron-rutile,  s. 

Min. :  The  ferriferous  variety  of  Rutile  (q.  v.). 
iron-sand,  s. 

Min.:  (1)  Menaccanite;  (2)  Magnetite, 
iron-sheathed,  a.  Sheathed  or  cased  in  iron ; 
iron-cased,  ironclad. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  w£,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;^  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw, 

*  q 


Iron-crown. 


iron-shod 
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irradiate 


Iron-shod,  a.  Shod  with  iron.  belt  of  armor  along  the  water-line,  above  which  is  iron-stone  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 

iron-shnih  s  a?  1!'on'„,l\afced  deck  some  inches  thick.  The  iron-  stone. ) 

uuu-smuu,  .  clads  of  the  American  navy  are  varied  in  type, most  Min.:  A  “  stone ”  or  mineral  into  the  composition 

Bot.:  Sauvagesia  erecta.  of  them  being  armored  cruisers  of  extreme  speed,  of  which  iron  largely  enters, 

iron-sulphates,  s.pl.  [Ferric-sulphate,  Feb-  and  depending  more  upon  celerity  of  movement  *ff  (1)  For  Clay  Ironstone,  see  Clay. 

than  on  heavy  .  armor  or  armament.  The  French  (2)  Blue  Clay  Ironstone= Yivianite ;  Brown  Clay 
began  with  4%  inches  of  armor,  gradually  increas-  Ironstone  exists  in  compact  masses,  or  in  concre- 
mg  the  thickness  to  22  inches  with  the  “Admiral  tionary  nodules;  it  may  be  pisolitic  or  oolitic. 
Duperre ;  but  the  classes  of  war  ships  continually  (Dana.) 

Germany  has  gun  boats  of  the  “Wespe”  ,  , 


pi.  [Ferrous-sulphide. 1 


Rous-sulphate.] 

iron-sulphides, 
iron-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Siderodendron,  (2)  Parrotia  persica. 
iron-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Vernonia. 

♦iron-witted,  a.  Unfeeling,  insensible. 

**  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

Iron-clad  (iron  as  I'-ern),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  clad.  ] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  naval  vessel  protected  by  iron 
plates. 

1[  The  system  of  plating  ships  with  iron  was  first 
tried  on  some  of  the  French  floating  batteries  used 
at  Kinburn  in  1855 ;  but,  though  the  results  were 
satisfactory,  no  advance  was  made  until  1858,  when 
the  French  again  took  the  lead  with  the  “  Gloire,” 
but  were  quickly  followed  by  the  first  English- 
armored ‘vessels  of  the  “Warrior”  class,  to  which 
were  added,  to  strengthen  the  ironclad  fleet,  altered 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships,  such  as  the  “  Royal 
Alfred,”  which  were  cut  down  and  plated.  All  the 


vary. 


class,  carrying  one  gun,  firing  over  a  shield  in  the 
bows,  but  otherwise  thinly  plated  ;  corvettes  of  the 
“ Hansa”  class,  and  frigates  like  the  “Kaiser” 


ironstone-china,  s.  One  of  the  contributions  of 
Wedgwood  to  the  ceramic  art.  The  materials  of 
the  Staffordshire  [English]  ware  are  calcined  flints 
with  10-inch  armor.  Russia’s  ironclads  are  not 're-  Tbe  flints  are  burned  in  kilns,  and  then, 

markable,  except  the  circular  “  Popoffs,”  which,  while  hot  plunged  into  water,  by  which  they  are 
armored  all  round  and  flat-bottomed,  are  barely  tracked  through  their  whole  substance.  They  are 
seaworthy.  Italy  has  taken  the  leadin  ships  of  the  then  ground  with  water,  in  mills  resembling  the 
“Italia”  type,  which  are  low-freeboard  vessels  arrastra,  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  The  clay,  from 
with  turrets  plated  with  36  inches  of  iron,  and  a  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  is  mixed  with  water, 
deck  plate  214  inches  thick.  [Warship.  1  aad  lnut]ns  state,  as  well  as  the  flint,  is  passed 

L  1  through  fine  sieves  to  separate  the  grosser  particles. 

As  adj.:  Armor-plated;  strengthened  with  The  flint  and  clay  are  now  mixed  by  measure,  and 


B.  ...  _ _ _ , 

plates  of  iron  to  resist  artillery, 
iron  (as  I'-ern),  v.  t.  [Iron,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 

2.  To  shackle  or  fetter  with  irons ;  to  handcuff. 

3.  To  smooth  with  a  smoothing-iron. 

“ Little  starched  Johnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he  found* 
His  cravat-string  new  ironed.” 

Rochester:  Trial  of  the  Poets  for  the  Bays. 


iron-er  (iron  as  I’-ernj ,  s.  [Eng.  iron,  v. ;  -er.] 


early  vessels  were  constructed  of  wood,  but  the  ®hn 
later  specimens  have  been  built  of  iron  framing,  ..  ’  _  „ 

and  few  of  the  modern  ships  are  alike.  The  first  -  _ .  iron— flint*  (iron  as  I’-ern),  s, 
crucial  test  to  which  ironclad  vessels  were  sub-  „ 

jected,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  American  Mm.:  I  erruginous  quartz, 
navy  to  apply.  An  old  wooden  steam  vessel,  the  iron-heads  (iron  as  I’-ern),  s.pl 
“  Merrimac,”  was  razeed  by  the  Southrons,  and  and  heads.  ) 
covered  with  iron  (railroad  rails,  &c.),  the  sides  Bot.:  Cent aurea  nigra. 
sloping  up  to  an  apex  like  the  acute  angle  formed 


the  mixture  is  passed  again  through  a  sieve  for  bet¬ 
ter  incorporation.  In  this  state  it  is  called  slip,  is 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  tempered 
in  the  pug-mill.  Cups,  pots,  basins,  and  other 
round  articles  are  turned  rough  on  the  horizontal 
potter’s-wheel,  and  when  half  dried  are  again  turned 
in  a  lathe.  They  are  then  fully  dried  in  a  stove, 
and  polished  up  with  coarse  paper. 

iron-ware  (iron  as  I'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
ware.)  Tools,  utensils,  &c.,  made  or  iron. 

iron-wopd  (iron  as  I'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 

wood.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Sideroxylon  ( Loudon )  j  (2)  various  spe- 
.  cies  of  Diospyros  (ebony) ;  (3)  Metrosideros  vera. 
[Eng.  iron,  That  of  North  America  (1)  Ostrya  virginica,  and  (2) 
Carpinus  americana;  that  of  Jamaica  Erythroxy- 
Ion  areolatum ;  that  of  New  South  Wales  Argyro- 


[Eng.  iron,  and 


,  -  ,  -  .  x  .....  v  .  .  I  ron -Ic,  I-ron’-Ic-al,  a.  TFr.  ironique,  from  dendron  trifoliatum:  that  of  Tasmania,  Notelcea 

by  an  old:time  house  roof.  In  addition  to  the  iron  Low  Lat.  ironicus,  from  Gr.  e4VdJwfco8=dissembling ;  ligustrina.  Bastard  ironwood  is  Xanthoxylon  pte- 

c.  .• — i  rota,  Black  ironwood  Olea  undulata,  and  White 


plating  thus  applied,  the  ship  was  armed  with  a  Jtal.  &  Sp.  ironico .]  “  ’  rota,  Black  ironwood  Olea  undula 

spur  or  point  for  the  purpose  of  ramming  the  j  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  Vepris  lanceolata.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
enemy  S  ships.  Operations  were  begun  against  the  <Pnnv  .  savinaone  thimr  and  maaninv  another.  ...  ... _ ...I _ x. 


federal  warvessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia ,  in  Addicted  toorSgTronT^1112  an°ther’ 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1862,  and  as  a  result  -  .  fll.C  ,“0r  U®lng  ^ny'  .  .  ,  ,  ,  _ 

several  of  them  were  either  sunk,  battered,  or  run  1  ron-lc  $.1  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ironical ;  -ly.)  In 

aground  in  their  endeavors  to  escape  from  the  for-  8H  ironical  manner;  with  irony, 
midable  foe.  After  the  “  Cumberland”  and  “Con-. '  I-ron’-Ic-3,l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ironical;  -ness.]  The 
gress”  had  been  irretrievably  injured  and  the  Quality  or  state  of  being  ironical. 

“Minnesota  run  aground,  the  “Monitor,”  the  first  .  ..  ..  ~  .  .  . 

turreted  ironclad  ever  used  in  active  warfare,  the  .  hon-iiig  (iron  asi-ern),  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
production  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  a  Scandinavian  LlEON»  V-J 

denizen  of  the  United  States,  appeared  in  the  road-  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
stead,  and  then  began  the  first  naval  duel  between  verb  .) 

vessels  Neither  the  “\irginia,”  as  the  As  subst.:  The  act  of  smoothing  clothes,  &c., 
“Merrimac  had  been  rechristened,  nor  the  Mom-  -^yith  an  iron, 
tor”  was  much  injured  in  the  fight,  but  owing  to  ", 

the  less  draught  of  the  “  Monitor’  the  Southern  ironing-board,  s. 

vessel  was  rendered  practically  useless  and  obso-  Domestic:  Aboard  for  laundry  ironing,  sometimes 
lete,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  was  run  down  the  having  a  special  shape,  as  for  shirt-fronts,  &c. 
James  River  to  Craney  Island  and  sunk  by  Lieut.  [Sleewe-board.] 

Chas.  H.  Hasker,  an  English  naval  officer  who  had 
immigrated  to  this  country  and  joined  the  Con¬ 
federate  service.  The  “  Virginia  ”  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Frank  Buchanan,  while  Lieut.  John  L. 

Borden  commanded  the  “  Monitor.”  During  the 


“After  this  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater  of  the 
wood  called  ironwood.” — De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  pt.  i. 

iron-work  (iron  as  I’-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
work.  ] 

1.  Anything  made  of  iron;  a  general  term  for 
those  parts  of  a  structure,  vessel,  carriage,  &c., 
which  are  made  of  iron. 

“The  smashing  of  some  of  the  ironwork,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  disablement  of  the  steamer.” — London  Daily  News. 

2.  (PI.) :  An  establishment  where  iron  is  manu¬ 
factured,  wrought,  or  cast  into  heavy  work,  as  can¬ 
nons,  rails,  &c. 

iron-wort  (iron  as  I’-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 

wort.) 

Bot.:  (1)  Siderites;  (2)  Galeopsis  ladanum. 

T[  Yellow  ironwort: 

Bot. :  Galeopsis  villosa. 

iron-y  (iron  as  I’-ern),  a.  [Eng.  iron;  -y.) 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  iron ;  containing  iron. 

“  The  irony  particles  carried  off.” — Woodward:  On  Fos¬ 
sils. 


ironing-lathe,  s. 

Hal -making :  A  machine  having  mandrels  carry- 
by  Uapt.  r  ranK  rsuenanan,  wnue  Eiieut.  jonn  l,.  ing  blocks  on  which  hats  are  mounted  for  ironing. 

Worden  commanded  the  “  Monitor.  ’  During  the  ironing-machine,  subst.  A  machine  for  ironing 
engagement  between  the  two  vessels  Lieut.  W  orden  c] ,,  tlies ,  &c.  Specific  forms  are  made  for  laundry 
was  seriously  injured  by  fragments  of  a  projectile  ^  .  f  ,r  hat-ironing,  for  hosiery,  and  for  tailors, 

which  struck  a  grating  through  which  he  was  look- 

ing,  the  flakes  of  iron  flying  into  his  face  and  blind-  iron-ish  (iron  as  I’-ern),  a.  [Eng.  iron;  -ish.) 
ing  him.  The  success  of  the  “  Monitor  ”  gave  rise  Somewhat  resembling  iron. 

to  numerous  vessels  of  the  same  type,  the  salient  I-ron-lSt,  s.  [En g.  iron(y)  ;  -ist.)  One  given  to  dissembler ;  properly  the  pr.’  par.  of  eird— to  speak ; 
features  of  which  were  a  low  free  board  and  a  re-  pging  irony ;  one  who  deals  in  irony.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ironia.)  A  mode  of  speech  in 

wa  Save Afte  r& ho norabl e &s or vice  ^the°  ^M  on  i 1 01”  “To  send  to  the  metaphorist  for  his  allegories,  to  the  which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words.  The 

warfare.  After  Honorable  service  the  Monitor  t  itf  his  sarcasms,  &c.”— Martinus  Scriblerus.-  Art  intention  is  mildly  to  ridicule  undue  pretensions  or 

foundered  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  along  J" Sinki  ch,  xiii.  absurd  statements  while  nominaUy  accepting  them 

which  she  was  being  towed  to  one  of  the  Southern  01  ,  rT,  -  nnnnpMionahlv 

ports.  Tho  “Warrior”  had  414-inch  iron  nlat.es  irnri  ma.R-terfiron  as  l’-eni) .  S.  [Eng.  iron,  and  uuquBsnuuduij. 


2.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of  its  qualities  or  char¬ 
acteristics  ;  as,  an  irony  taste. 

I'-r6n-y,  s.  [Fr.  ironie,  from  Lat.  ironia,  from 
Gr.  eiro?ieia= dissimulation,  irony,  from  eiron—  a 


tapering  off  to  3  inches  toward  bow  and  stern,  but  master.)  A  manufacturer  of  iron, 
her  steering  gear  was  unprotected,  and  she  had  a  iron-mold  (iron  as  I'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 

projecting  bow.  The  next  pattern  was  protected  “Oil  ^  ^  on  cloth  caused  by  iron  rust, 

throughout  with  armor  of  the  same  thickness,  A  h  . 

which  covered  the  steering  gear,  and  in  these  iron-mold  (iron  as  i’-ern),  v.  r.  IIronmold, 
models  the  bow  was  made  vertical  or  inclining  in-  «.]  To  spot  or  stain  cloth,  &c.,  by  touching  it  with 
ward.  At  first  the  plates  were  bolted  on  teak,  with  iron  rust. 

a  thin  inner  skin  of  iron,  but  later  on  this  was  iron-mon-ffer  (iron  as  I’-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 

strengthened  by  angle  iron,  and  the  plates  have  „  ,  rnon,,er  ]  One  who  deals  in  iron  wares  or  hard- 

been  steeled.  The  thickness  ranges  from  414  inches,  x '  y  J 
iha  “  class,  tapering  to  3  inches  at 


*ir'-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  ir(e) ;  -ous.]  Angry,  wrathful, 
choleric,  passionate. 

“  An  irous  man,  God  send  him  litel  might.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,597. 

*Irp,  *Irpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grimace;  a 
contortion  of  the  body. 

*irp,  adv.  [Irp,  s.]  With  grimaces  or  contor¬ 
tions. 

with  the  “Warrior”  class,  tapering  to  3  inches  at  vvaic’  v  ir-ra-di-an^e.Ir-ra’-dl-an-gy,  s.  [Lat.  ir- 

Mem  and  stern,  to  about  3  feet  with  the  Italian  iron  mon-ger-y  (iron  as  I’-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron-  radians,  pr.  par.  of  irradio=tp  irradiate  (q.  v.).] 
“Duilio.”  The  next  change  was  to  thicken  the  belt  monger; -y.  ]  Ironware ;  hardware ;  such  iron  goods  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irradiant,  the  act 
XJUIIIO.  .  „  ,  ,  many  ,  y  |']y  kept  for  saie  in  shops.  of  irradiating ;  emission  of  rays  of  light  upon  any 

object. 

2.  That  which  irradiates  or  renders  irradiant; 
that  which  is  irradiated. 

Ir-ra’-di-ant,  a.  [Lat.  irradians,  pr.  par.  of 
irradio.)  Emitting  beams  of  light ;  irradiating. 

Ir-ra’-dl-ate,  a.  [Lat.  irradiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irradio= to  cast  beams  on:  ir-—in-= on,  upon,  and 
radius  =  a  ray.]  Irradiated,  illumined ;  made 
right. 

[Fr.  irradier;  Sp.  irra- 


along  the  water-line,  and  in  front  of  a  central  gun-  as  are  usually  kept  for  sale  in  shops 
battery,  the  ends  of  which  were  also  armored  and  iron-sick  (iron  asl  -em),  a.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
pierced  on  the  upper  deck  to  fire  fore  and  aft.  In 

other  cases  the  guns  were  held  in  turrets,  either  , vimt.:  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  the  bolts 
movable  or  fixed,  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  „  dnafi‘s  Have  become  so  corroded  or  eaten  with 
the  ship.  In  most  instances  the  guns  fire  through  t  h  begins  to  leak. 

port-holes  in  the  battery,  but  m  others  they  fire  rust  tnat  s  g  . ,  nr  •  a 

over  it  en  barbette.  A  few  ships  have  been  con-  iron  side  (iron  as  l-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
structed  as  sea-going  vessels  without  masts  or  sails,  &ide»]  ‘  Originally  one  of  the  veteran  soldiers  oi 
their  armor  being  16  to  18  inches  thick,  and  others  Cromwell’s  army ;  a  hardy  veteran, 
represent  the  simple  coast-defense  type.  There  has  iron-smith  (iron  as  I’-ern) ,  s.  [Eng.  iron,  and 
been  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  and  increase  0  bo  works  in  iron,  as  a  blacksmith, 

the  size  of  the  guns  carried,  and  to  confine  them  in  I c. 

-  ~  ...  .  Ship  is  protected  by  a  locRsmitn,  occ. 


a  central  battery,  while  the 

bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus 
-cian.  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


brilliant  or  brigl 

Ir-ra’-di-ate,  v.  t.  &  i. 

diar;  Ital.  irradiare.) 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-tion,  -Sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


irradiation 
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irrefragability 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  illuminate  or  shed  a  light  upon  by  casting 
fceams  on ;  to  brighten ;  to  make  bright  or  brilliant. 

“Such,  poets  feign,  irradiated  all  o’er 
The  sun’s  abode  on  India’s  utmost  shore.” 

Cowper:  Elegy  iii.  (Transl.) 

2.  To  radiate  into;  to  penetrate  by  radiation. 
“Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest,  influence,  irradi¬ 
ate,  and  put  those  more  simple  parts  of  matter  into 
■notion.” — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  enlighten  intellectually  ;  to  illuminate. 

“So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  52. 

<  2.  To  brighten  up,  to  cheer ;  to  make  to  appear 
bright. 

“Such  beauty  did  his  looks  irradiate." 

Sherburne:  Rape  of  Helen. 

3.  To  decorate,  to  adorn. 

“  No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  store 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floor.” 

Pope:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  136. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 
Ir-ra-dl-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irradiatus, 

pa.  par.  of  irradio= to  irradiate  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  irradiating  or  emitting  beams  of 
light. 

“  Probably,  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  moon  is  illuminate 
by  the  bright  irradiation  and  shining  beams  of  the  sun.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  953. 

(2)  Illumination,  brightness,  irradiance. 

“Sooner  may  a  dark  room  enlighten  itself,  without 

the  irradiation  of  a  candle.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii., 
ser.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  Intellectual  illumination  or  light. 

“  The  means  of  immediate  union  of  these  intelligible 
objects  to  the  understanding,  are  sometimes  divine  and 
supernatural,  as  by  immediate  irradiation  or  revelation.” 
— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

II.  Technically : 

Optics ,  Astron.,  die.:  A  curious  phenomenon,  in 
virtue  of  which  a  star  or  any  bright  object  appears 
larger  than  it  really  is.  If  a  thin  platinum  wire  be 
intensely  heated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  it  seems  to  a  person  distant  about  fifty  feet  to 
be  as  thick  as  a  pencil.  In  this  way  the  sun’s 
diameter  looks  larger  than  it  is  in  the  sky. 

flr-rad'-i-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ir-  for  m-=in,  on,  and 
radicatus,  pa.  par.  of  radicor—  to  take  root;  radix 
(genit.  radicis)=a  root.]  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  fix 
firmly. 

Ir-ra'-tion-gl,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  irrationalis,  from 
ir-  for  m-=not,  and  rationalis— rational  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
irrationel;  Sp.  irrational;  Ital.  irrazionale .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Void  of  reason  or  understanding. 

“Discord  first, 

Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 
Death  introduced.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  708. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason;  contrary  to  reason; 
absurd. 

“It  is  equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  them  the 
power  of  improving  their  minds  as  well  as  their  fortunes.” 
— Burke:  On  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics. 

II.  Math. :  Any  quantity  which  cannot  be  exactly 
expressed  by  an  integral  number,  or  by  a  vulgar 
fraction :  thus,  V  2  is  an  irrational  quantity,  because 
we  cannot  write  for  it  either  an  integral  number  or 
a  vulgar  fraction;  we  may,  however,  approximate 
to  it  as  closely  as  may  be  desired.  In  general,  every 
indicated  root  of  an  imperfect  power  of  the  degree 
indicated  is  irrational.  Such  quantities  are  often 
called  surds. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  devoid  of  reason  or  under¬ 
standing. 

“  For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals .” — Derham:  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  foolish:  it 
is  applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than  to 
the  person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice; 
foolish  on  the  contrary  is  commonly  applicable  to 
the  person  as  well  as  the  thing ;  to  the  practice 
rather  than  the  principle.  ( Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Ir-ra-tion-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irrational;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrational ;  want  of 
reason  or  understanding. 

“Which  would  bring  on  us  the  charge  of  irrationality .” 
—Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

Ir-ra'-tion-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrational;  - ly. ] 
In  an  irrational  manner ;  without  reason  ;  contrary 
to  reason ;  absurdly. 

“It  may  not  irrationally  be  doubted.”— Boyle:  Works, 
l.  105. 


Ir-ra’-tion-gd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrational;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrational ;  irration¬ 
ality. 

ir-re-bu.t-tg.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rebut;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  rebutted  or 
refuted.  ( Coleridge .) 

Ir-re-9ep -tive,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
receptive  (q. v.).]  Not  receptive;  incapable  of  re¬ 
ceiving. 

Ir -re-claim -g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reclaimable  (a.  v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reclaimed;  that  cannot  be 
reclaimed  or  recalled  from  error  or  vice ;  incapable 
of  being  reformed. 

“This  unthankful,  this  irreclaimable  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  That  cannot  be  reformed ;  inveterate. 

“Such  irreclaimable  inclinations  to  what  is  vitious.” — 
Olanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  x. 

*3.  That  cannot  be  checked  or  repressed ;  as,  an 
irreclaimable  fit  of  anger.  (P.  Holland.) 

Ir-re-claim'-a,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreclaimable ) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irreclaimable  manner;  so  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  reformation ;  obstinately. 

“  Others  irreclaimably  persist  in  their  rebellion.” — 
Olanvill:  Aerial  State. 

ir-rec-6g’-niz-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir--in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  recognizable  (q.v.).]  Not  recognizable;  that 
cannot  be  recognized. 

Ir-rec-6n-§il-a,-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irreconcila¬ 
ble  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreconcila¬ 
ble  ;  irreconcilableness. 

ir-rec-6n-9ll’-g,-ble,  *ir-rec-on-9lle'-g,-ble,  a. 

&  s.  [Fr.  irr6conciliable,  from  ir-=in-— not,  and 
r6concilier=to  reconcile;  Sp.  irreconcilable;  Ital. 
irreconciliabile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Incapable  of  Ijeing  reconciled,  appeased,  or 
pacified;  implacable. 

“To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 

Who  now  triumphs.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  122. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  made  to  agree,  accord,  or 
harmonize ;  incongruous,  inconsistent,  incompati¬ 
ble.  (Followed  by  with,  and  formerly  also  by  to.) 

'“The  manifest  and  irreconcileable  repugnancy  of  its 
doctrines.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  190. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  cannot  be  reconciled, 
appeased,  or  satisfied ;  specif.,  a  member  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  who  will  not  work  in  harmony  with 
his  fellow-members. 

Ir-rec-6n-9il'-g,-ble-ness,  *ir-rec-on-9lle'-a.- 
ble-ness,  s.  [English  irreconcilable ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irreconcilable  ;  irreconcil¬ 
ability. 

“That  which  long  since  I  wrote,  of  the  irreconci.leable- 
ness  of  Borne.” — Bishop  Hall:  The  Reconciler.  (To  the 
Header. ) 

ir-rec-6n-9il'-g,-bly,  adv.  [English  irreconcil¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreconcilable  manner ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

“The  doctors  differ  infinitely  and  irreconcileably.”— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  §  6. 

Ir-rec'-on-9ile,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reconcile  (q.  v.) .]  To  prevent  or  hinder  from  being 
reconciled. 

“  As  the  object  calls  for  our  devotion,  so  it  must  needs 
irreconcile  us  to  sin.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  15. 

ir-rec’-6n-9iled,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reconciled  (q.  v.).]  Not  atoned  for,  not  expiated. 

“If  a  servant  .  .  .  die  in  many  irreconciled  iniqui¬ 
ties.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

ir-rec'-6n-9ile-ment,  s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reconcilement  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  reconciliation ; 
irreconciliation. 

“  Such  an  irreconcilement  between  God  and  Mammon.” 
— Wake. 

Ir-rec-6n-9il-I-a’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reconciliation  (q.  v.).J  Want  of  reconciliation, 
disagreement. 

Ir-re-cord -g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  recordable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  recorded; 
incapable  of  being  recorded  ;  not  fit  to  be  recorded. 

Ir-re-cov'-er-a,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  recoverable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  That  cannot  be  recovered  or  regained ;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  recovered;  not  capable  of  being  re¬ 
called. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  restored,  or  made 
good ;  irreparable,  irremediable. 

“  Gave  apprehensions  of  some  loss  irrecoverable  to  the 
province  of  Holland.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Memoirs,  1672-9. 

*3.  Incapable  of  being  escaped  from  or  avoided. 

“Till  they  fall  into  irrecoverable  damnation.”— Bp. 
Hall:  Occasional  Meditations,  §  63. 


Ir-re-c6v'-er-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrecover¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre¬ 
coverable. 

Ir-re-c6v'-er-g.-hlf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecoverable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irrecoverable  manner  or  degree ;  beyond 
recovery  or  remedy. 

“O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon; 

Irrecoverably  dark.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  81. 

ir-re-cu'-per-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  recuperable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Irrecoverable. 

“  Thus  irrecuperable  joy  is  went.” 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

2.  Irremediable,  irreparable. 

“What  irrecuperable  damage  either  to  us  or  them.”— 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvii. 

ir-re-cu'-per-g,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecuper- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  Irrecoverably,  irremediably,  irrepa¬ 
rably. 

*Ir-re-ciired',  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reewre=recovery.]  Incapable  of  being  cured. 

Ir-re-cu§'-g.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  irrecusabilis,  from 
ir-— in-— not,  and  recusabilis= that  should  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  recuso— to  reject,  to  decline.]  Not  liable  to 
exception. 

“It  is  a  proposition  irrecusable." — Thomson:  Laws  of 
Thought,  p.  138. 

Ir-re-deem-g,-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irredeemable; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irredeemable. 

Ir-re-deem  -g,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  redeemable  (q.v.).]  Not  redeemable ;  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  paid  off  at  its  nominal  value.  Applied 
especially  to  a  depreciated  currency. 

Ir-re-deem'-g.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. irredeemable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irredeemable ; 
irredeemability. 

Ir-re-deem'-g,-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  redeemably  (q.v.).]  So  as  not  to  be  redeemed; 
irrecoverably,  irreparably ;  beyond  redemption  or 
recovery. 

“But  though  past  time  be  gone,  we  are  not  to  consider 
it  irredeemably  lost.” — Blair:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

Ir-re-dent'-Ist,  subst.  &  adj.  [Ital.  ( Italia )  irre - 
dent(a)  :  ir-— in-— not,  and  redenta,  fern,  of  redento, 
pa.  par.  of  redimere— to  redeem ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist. ] 

A.  As  subst.:  In  Italian  politics,  one  of  the  party 
of  the  Left,  in  whose  accession  to  office  in  1876  the 
cry  of  “  Italia  Irredenta,”  and  pledges  in  favor  of 
the  recovery  of  the  unredeemed  territory,  were  pow- 
erfulfactors.  Unredeemed  Italy  was  held  to  include 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino,  in  the  occupation  of 
Austria ;  the  canton  of  Ticino,  in  Switzerland ;  and 
Nice  and  Malta,  in  the  respective  possession  of 
France  and  England.  The  taking  office  by  the  Left 
was  viewed  with  alarm  in  many  countries,  especially 
in  Austria,  where  the  precautionary  measure  was 
taken  of  strengthening  and  garrisoning  the  for¬ 
tresses  on  the  Italian  frontier.  The  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  solid  foundation  in  the  feeling  of  the 
Italian  people. 

“If  the  Italian  Government  has  little  to  fear  from  the 
Irredentists,  the  Austrian  Government  has  still  less.”— 
Saturday  Review,  Dec.  30,  1882,  p.  845. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Irredentists. 

“An  attack  on  the  office  of  a  newspaper  which  advocates 
the  Irredentist  cause.” — Saturday  Review,  Aug.  25,  1883, 
p.  234. 

Ir-re-du9’-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reducible  (q.v.).]  Not  reducible;  incapable  of 
being  reduced,  or  brought  into  a  certain  state,  con¬ 
dition,  or  form. 

“  These  observations  seem  to  argue  the  corpuscles  of 
air  to  be  irreducible  into  water.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  60. 

ir-re-du9  '-I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  irreducible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreducible. 

Ir-re-du9'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreducible) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  not  reducible ;  so  as  not  to  be  redu¬ 
cible. 

ir-re-duc  ti-bil'-I  ty,  s.  [Eng.  irreductible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreductible  or 
irreducible. 

ir-re-duc-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reductible  (q.  v.).]  Irreducible. 

Ir-re-flec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reflection  (q.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  reflection. 
(.Brougham.) 

Ir  re-flec'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reflective  ( q.v.).]  Not  reflective. 

Ir-ref-rg,-gg,-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irrdfragabiliM, 
from  irrefragable.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrefragable ;  irrefragableness. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


irremoval 


irrefragable 
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Ir-ref-r9.-g9.-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrefraga- 
hilis= not  to  be  withstood :  ir-—in-= not,  and  refra- 
<7or=toopposo,  to  withstand  ;  Sp.  irrefragable;  ltal. 
irrefragabile .]  Not  refragable ;  incapable  of  being 
refuted  or  confuted ;  undeniable,  incontestable,  in¬ 
dubitable. 

“By  these  inscriptions  of  irrefragable  and  undeniable 
antiquity.” — Evelyn:  Sculptura. 

Ir-ref -r9-g9,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrefragable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrefragable ; 
incapable  of  being  refuted ;  incontestability. 

Ir-ref -r9.-g9-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrefragabile); 
•ly.]  _  In  an  irrefragable  manner;  in  a  manner  not 
a  dmitting  of  being  contested  or  refuted ;  with  force 
or  strength  above  refutation. 

“So  dearly  and  ir  ref  rag  ably  proved.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

ir  re  fran  gi  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  refrangible  (q.  v.).]  Not  refrangible;  not  to 
be  broken  or  violated. 

ir-re-f  ut'-9,-ble,  Ir-ref-ti-t9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir- 
—in-  (2),  and  En g.  refutable  (q.  v.).J  Incapable  of 
being  refuted  or  disproved. 

“I  can  return  to  it  a  full  and  irrefutable  answer.” — 
More:  Antidote  against  Atheism.  (Pref.) 

ir-re-f  ut  -9-bly,  ir-ref -n-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng. 
irrefutable) ;  - ly .]  In  an  irrefutable  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  refuted  ;  irrefragably. 

Ir-re-gen  -er-9,-9^,  s •  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  regeneracy  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irregenerate ;  irregeneracy. 

Ir-re-gen-er-a -tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2)  Eng. 
regeneration  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
regenerate ;  an  irregenerate  state. 

Ir-reg'-U-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat .irregularis:  ir-—in- 
=not,  and  regularis=  according  to  rule;  regula=a. 
rule;Fr.  irr&gulier ;  Sp.  irregular;  ltal.  irrego- 
Ictre.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  according  to  rule  or  common  form;  as,  an 
irregular  building. 

2.  "Not  according  to  established  rules,  principles, 
customs,  or  usage ;  as,  irregular  proceedings  at  a 
meeting. 

3.  Not  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  art ; 
as,  an  irregular  verse. 

4.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  law;  not  strictly 
legal, 

“The  Declaration  of  Right,  an  instrument  which  was 
indeed  revolutionary  and  irregular.”  -Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

5.  Not  conformable  to  nature,  or  the  usual  course 
of  natural  laws  ;  unusual. 

6.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  moral  recti¬ 
tude  ;  immoral,  vicious ;  as,  an  irregular  life. 

7.  Not  straight,  not  direct. 

8.  Not  uniform;  as,  irregular  motion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  corolla,  &c.):  Having  its  symmetry 
destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  parts,  as  the  corolla 
of  the  horse-chestnut,  that  of  the  violet,  &c. 

2.  Geom. :  Applied  to  a  figure,  whether  plane  or 
solid,  whose  sides  as  well  as  angles  are  not  all 
equal  and  similar  among  themselves. 

3.  Gram. :  Deviating  from  the  common  or  regular 
form  in  respect  to  the  inflectional  terminations. 

4.  Music:  Applied  to  a  cadence  which  does  not 

end  upon  the  tonic  chord. 

5.  Mil. :  Undisciplined;  not  embodied  according 
to  regular  form  ;  as,  irregular  cavalry. 

6.  Nat.  Science :  Not  symmetrical;  not  according 
to  the  typical  form  of  the  species,  genus,  order,  &c., 
to  which  it  belongs. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  does  not  conform  to  estab- 

.  lished  rule  ;  specif.,  a  soldier  not  under  regular  dis¬ 
cipline.  [A.  II.  5.]  ,  ,  .  , 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  irregular 
and  disorderly:  “ Irregular ,  that  is  literally  not 
reqular,  marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  ;  disorderly,  that  is  literally  out  of  order,  marks 
the  presence  of  a  positively  bad  quality.  What  is 
irregular  may  be  so  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  ; 
what  is  disorderly  is  rendered  so  by  some  external 
circumstance.  Things  are  planted,  ivvegularly  for 
want  of  design;  the  best  troops  are  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
orderly  in  a  long  march.  Irregular  and  disorderly 
are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  sense. 

irregular-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Bones  of  a  complex  figure,  as  vertebrae. 
Generally  they  are  situated  along  the  median  line 
of  the  body.  Called  also  mixed  bones. 

irregular-echinoids,  s.  pi. 

1.  Zobl. :  Echinoidea  exocyclica,  one  of  two  groups 
of  Echinoidea  (Sea-urchins).  They  are  generally 
oblong,  pentagonal,  heart-shaped,  or  discoidal,  hav¬ 
ing  no  masticatory  apparatus;  they  have  the  anus 
outside  the  apical  disc,  and  but  four  genital  plates. 


The  Irregular  Echinoids  are  divided  into  eight 
families— Echinoconid®,  Collyritidee,  Echinonidse, 
Echinobrissidae,  Echinolampadee,  Clypeastrid®, 
Ananchytidse,  and  Spatangidse. 

2.  PalcBont. ;  (See  the  several  families.) 

irregular-reflection,  s. 

Optics:  Reflection  in  all  directions. 

Ir-reg'-u-l9r-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  irregular;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  irregular.  {Baxter.) 

ir-reg  u  lar'-i  t^,  s.  [Fr,  irrfgulariU,  from 
Lat.  *rreg'MZarfs=irregular  (q.v.). 

.1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irregular;  devia¬ 
tion  from  regularity ;  want  of  regularity  or  con¬ 
formity  to  established  rules,  usage,  or  practice ; 
deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

“  I  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities 
that  are  inherent  in  our  tongue.” — Johnson:  Eng.  Diet. 
(Pref.) 

2.  That  which  is  irregular;  that  which  deviates 
from  the  rest ;  an  inequality ;  as,  an  irregularity 
on  the  surface. 

3.  A  deviation  from  law,  human  or  divine,  or 
from  moral  rectitude ;  irregular,  disorderly,  or  im¬ 
moral  practices. 

“He  .  .  .  had  been  distinguished  there  only  by  his 
irregularities.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  An  impediment  to  taking  holy  orders.  ( Whar¬ 
ton. ) 

Ir-reg’-R-lar-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  irregular;  -ly.] 
In  an  irregular  manner;  without  or  contrary  to 
method,  rule,  or  order. 

“  The  abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*Ir-reg'-R-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ir-=in-  (2)=not,  and 
regulatus,  pa.  par.  of  regulo=to  regulate  (q.v.).] 
To  make  irregular,  to  throw  out  of  order,  to  dis¬ 
order. 

*Ir-reg'-lj-l0us,  a.  [Lat.  iY-=m-=not;  regular 
a  rule,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cuts.]  Lawless,  unprin¬ 
cipled,  licentious. 

“  Conspired  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Ir-re-ject  -9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rejectable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  rejected. 

“The  latter  (Arminians)  deny  it  to  be  irrejectable." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  278. 

ir-re-laps'-{i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in -  (2) ;  English 
relavs(e),  and  -able.]  Not  liable  to  relapse.  {More.) 

Ir-re-la  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  English 
relation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrel¬ 
ative  ;  want  of  relation  or  connection. 

Ir-rel  -9,-tIve,  a.  &  s.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  relative  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  relative;  not  connected  with 
other  things ;  single,  unconnected. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  not  relative  or  con¬ 
nected. 

ir-  rel  -a-tive-ly,  adv.  [English  irrelative;  -ly.'] 
U  nconnectedly . 

Ir-rel  -e-v^n^e,  Ir-rel'-e-van-sy,  s.  [English 

irrelevant ) ;  - cy .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrelevant;  as,  the  irrelevance  of  an  argument. 

Ir-rel'-e-vant,  a.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2)  ;  English 
relevant  (q.v.).]  Not  relevant;  not  applicable  or 
pertinent ;  not  serving  to  illustrate  or  support. 

ir-rel'-e-vant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrelevant;  -ly.] 
In  an  irrelevant  manner ;  not  pertinently. 

Ir-re-liev’-9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
relievable  (q.v.).]  Not  relievable;  that  cannot  be 
relieved. 

Ir-re-llg’-ion,  s.  [Fr.]  Want  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  ;  contempt  of  religion  ;  impiety,  ungodliness. 

“  The  accusation  of  irreligion  brought  against  him  is 
not  sufficiently  made  out.”—  Jortin:  Eccles.  History. 

Ir-re-lig  -ion-Ist,  s.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
religionist  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  destitute  of  relig¬ 
ious  feeling ;  an  irreligious  or  ungodly  person. 

Ir-re-llg'-ious,  a.  [Fr.  irr&ligieux,  from  Latin 
irreligiosus,  from  ir-—in~—  not,  and  religiosus — re¬ 
ligious  ;  ltal.  &  Sp.  irreligioso.]  . 

1.  Destitute  of  religious  feelings  or  principles; 
contemning  religion  ;  impious,  ungodly. 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  or  religious  principles; 
impious,  ungodly,  profane,  wicked. 

u  There  is  nothing  so  irreligious  but  a  violent  passion 
may  betray  men  to.” —Stilling fleet:  Sermons ,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

«r  irreligious  is  negative ;  profane  and  impious 
are  positive,  the  latter  being  much  stronger  than 
the  former.  All  men  who  are  not  positively  actu¬ 
ated  by  principles  of  religion  are  irreligious.  Pro¬ 
fanity  and  impiety  are,  however,  of  a  still  more 
heinous  nature  ;  they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence 
of  regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt  of 
it  and  open  outrage  against  its  laws.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be 


b<m, 

-cian, 


b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious, 


this; 

■cions, 


somewhat  more  positively  opposed  to  religion ;  an 
irreligious  book  is  not  merely  one  in  which  there  is 
no  religion,  but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to 
religion,  such  as  skeptical  or  licentious  writings: 
the  profane  in  this  case  is  not  always  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach,  but  is  employed  to  distinguish  what  is 
expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  from  that  which 
is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is  profane,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sacred  history  contained  in 
the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a 
profane  sentiment,  or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips, 
and  the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ; 
impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal, 
and  in  the  worst  sense.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Ir-re-llg -ious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreligious;  -ly.] 
In  an  irreligious  manner;  profanely,  impiously; 
with  irreligion  or  impiety. 

“To  perform  holy  duties  irreligiously." — Milton:  Civil 
Power  in  Eccles .  Causes.  j 

ir-re-llg  -ious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreligious ;  - ness .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreligious  ;  irreligion, 
ungodliness. 

“More  especially  the  sin  of  irreligiousness  and  pro¬ 
faneness.” —  Wilkins:  Nat.  Religion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*ir-re-me  -9.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  irremeabilis,  from  ir- 
=in-~ not,  and  remeabilis= returning ;  remeo—  to  re¬ 
turn:  re-=  back,  and  meo= to  go.]  Admitting  of  no 
return  ;  not  permitting  the  retracing  of  one’s  steps. 

“Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  92. 

Ir-re-me -dl-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreme- 
diabilis,  from ir-=in-= not,  and  remediabilis=Teme- 
diable  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irremediable;  ltal.  irremedia- 
bile. ] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  cured  or  healed ;  incurable. 

“ Irremediable  pains.” — Rambler,  No.  165. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  corrected,  or  re¬ 
dressed. 


“By  deficiencies  and  inconveniences  I  here  mean  those 
things,  which  are  wont  to  be  complained  of,  and  not  irre¬ 
mediable.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.,  350. 


Ir-re-me -dl-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irremediable ,* 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremediable. 

ir-re  me'-di-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  remediab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irremediable  manner;  in  a  manner 
that  precludes  remedy  or  cure ;  incurably,  irre¬ 
trievably. 


“Leave  him  irremediably  in  the  condition  he  hath 
brought  himself  into.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

Ir-re-miss'-I-ble,  *ir-re-miss-a-ble,  a.  [Fr., 

from  Low  Lat.  irremissibilis ,  from  ir-=in-=not,  and 
remissibilis  —  that  may  or  can  be  remitted,  from 
remissus,  pa.  par.  of  remitto= to  remit  (q.  v.).]  That 
cannot  be  remitted,  forgiven,  or  pardoned ;  unpar¬ 
donable. 


“His  other  heresy  that  euery  deadly  sin  after  baptisms 
should  be  irremissible." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  644. 

Ir-re-miss'-I  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irremissible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremissible. 

“Thence  arises  the  aggravation  and  irremissibleness  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol. 
i.,  p.  467. 

Ir-re-mlss'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irremissib{le ); 
-ly.]  In  an  irremissible  manner  or  degree;  unpar- 
donably. 

Ir-re-mls-sion  (sion  as  sh&n),  s.  [Pref. ir--in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  remission  (q.  v.).]  The  actof  refusing 
or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardon.  (Donne.) 

Ir-re-mis'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
remissive  (q.v.).]  Not  remissive;  not  remitting; 
unforgiving. 

Ir-re-m.lt -tg,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  remitt  able  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  remitted 
or  forgiven ;  unpardonable. 

ir-re-mov-a-bll-I-tj?,  s.  [Prefix  irremovable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable. 

Ir-re-mov'-9-ble,  *ir-re-move-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng.  removableAq.  v.).] 

1.  Not  removable ;  that  cannot  be  removed;  im¬ 
movable,  unalterable. 

“Constant  devotion  and  irremovable  pietie  to  hie 
Prince.” — P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  231. 

2.  Immovable,  inflexible,  determined. 

“Hee’s  irremovable, 

Resolved  for  flight.”  • 

Sliakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Ir-re-mov-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irremovable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable*, 
irremovability. 

Ir-re-mov-St-bly,  adv.  [English  irremovab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irremovable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
moved ;  inflexibly,  unalterably. 

“But  above  all,  so  firmly  and  irremovably  fixed  to  the 
profession  of  the  true  Protestant  Religion.” — Evelyn: 
Miscell.  News  from  Brussels. 

lr-re-mov'-al,  s.  [Pref.  ir--in-  (2),  and  English 
removal  ( q.v.).]  Absence  or  want  of  removal;  the 
state  of  not  being  removed. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?L 


irremnnerable 
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irrevealable 


Ir-re-mii'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  remunerable  (q.  v.).]  Not  remunerable ;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  remunerated  or  rewarded. 

Ir-re-n6wned  ,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
renowned  (q.  v.).j  Not  renowned;  not  celebrated, 
unrenowned. 

Ir-repara  bll'-l-ty,s.  [En g.  irreparable;  -ity.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  irreparable ;  incapac¬ 
ity  or  impossibility  of  repair  or  recovery. 

Ir-rep  -g.-r9.-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  La>t.  irrepara- 
bilis= that  cannot  be  repaired  or  restored:  ir-=in-= 
not,  and  reparo— to  repair  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irreparable ; 
Ital.  irreparabile. ] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  repaired  or  remedied ;  irre¬ 
mediable  ;  incurable. 

“Run  into  the  most  irreparable  and  pernicious  disor¬ 
ders.” — Derham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  139. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recovered  or  regained ;  irre¬ 
trievable. 

“War  hath  determined  us,  and  foiled  with  loss 
Irreparable.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  331. 

Ir-rep  -a  rg-ble-ness,  s.  [English  irreparable ; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreparable. 

Ir-rep'-g,-ra-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  irreparable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irreparable  manner ;  incurably;  irretrievably; 
beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

“We  find  such  adventures  to  have  sometimes  befallen 
artists  irreparably.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  334. 

I  r-re-p  eal-g-bi  1  -I-t  ,  s.  [Eng.  irrepealable  ; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrepealable. 

Ir-re-peal-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
repeatable  (q.  v .) .]  Not  repealable;  incapable  of 
being  legally  repealed;  irrevocable. 

“Such  are  the  confidents  that  ingage  their  irrepealable 
assents.” — Glanuill  ■  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxiii. 

Ir-re-peal-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrepealable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrepealable  ; 
irrepealability. 

Ir-re-peal'-g-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepealabl(e) ; 
• ly .]  So  as  not  to  admit  or  be  capable  of  repeal. 

Ir-re-pent-ange,  s.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
repentance  (q.v.).]  Want  of  repentance  or  peni¬ 
tence  ;  impenitence. 

“There  are  some  dispositions  blameworthy  in  men, 
...  as  unchangeableness  and  irrepentance.” — Bp. 
Ball:  Select  Thoughts,  §  47. 

Ir-re-pla§e'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in  (2),andEng. 
replaceable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  replaced. 

“That  reserve  which  is  necessary  whenever  general  use 
of  such  incomparable  and  irreplaceable  gems  of  art  is 
advocated.” — Athenaeum. 

Ir-re-plev  -I-g  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  repleviable  (q.  v.j.] 

Law:  Incapable  of  being  replevied. 

Ir-re-plev -I§-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  replevisable  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  The  same  as  Ieeepletiable  (q.  v.). 

Ir-rep-re-hen’-sl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrep- 
rehensibilis,  from  ir-—in-=not,  and  reprehensibilis 
=reprehensible  (q.  v.).]  Not  reprehensible;  free 
or  exempt  from  blame ;  blameless. 

“’Tis  irreprehensible  in  physicians  to  cure  their  patient 
of  one  disease,  by  casting  him  into  another  less  desper¬ 
ate.” — Qlanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxii. 

Ir-rep-re-hen -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrepre¬ 
hensible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrep¬ 
rehensible. 

Ir  rep-r e-hen '  -si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreprehen- 
sib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreprehensible  manner;  so  as 
not  to  incur  blame. 

Ir-rep-re-§ent’-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  representable  (q.  v.).]  Not  representable; 
incapable  of  being  represented. 

“  God’s  irrepresentable  nature  doth  hold  against  making 
images  of  God.” — Stillingfleet. 

Ir-re-press-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
repressible  (q.  v.).]  Not  repressible;  incapable  of 
being  repressed,  restrained,  or  kept  under  control. 

Ir-re-press'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepressib(le) ; 

ly.]  In  an  irrepressible  manner  or  degree. 

1r-re-proaeh'-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  reproachable  (q.  v.).]  Not  reproachable ;  not 
deserving  of  or  calling  for  reproach  or  blame ;  free 
from  reproach  or  blame;  blameless,  upright,  inno¬ 
cent. 

“His  intentions  were  irreproachable.” — Beattie:  On 
Truth,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  irreproachable  and 
blameless,  see  Blameless. 

lr-re-proaph'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreproach¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre¬ 
proachable. 


Ir-re-proaph'-g-bl^,  adv.  [English  irreproach¬ 
able)  -ly.]  In  an  irreproachable  manner ;  in  a 
manner  beyond  reproach  or  blame;  blamelessly; 
faultlessly. 

“From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  irre¬ 
proachably.” — Addison:  Switzerland. 

Ir-re-prov-gt-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  deserving  or 
calling  for  reproof  or  censure ;  blameless,  unblam¬ 
able,  irreproachable. 

“  Not  only  all  other  ways  are  dangerous  and  unpassable, 
and  this  irreprovable,  but  also  that  there  is  direct  evi¬ 
dence  enough  to  prove  it  solid  and  rational.” — Qlanvill: 
Preexistence  of  Souls,  ch.  v. 

Ir-re-prbv-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreprovable ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreprovable ; 
freedom  from  blame,  censure,  or  reproof;  blame¬ 
lessness. 

Ir-re-prov'-g-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreprovab(le) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  irreprovable  or  irreproachable  manner. 

fir-rep-tl'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  irrepto ,  freq.  from 
irrepo— to  creep  in:  ir-=m-=into,  and  repo— to 
creep.]  Crept  in ;  secretly  or  privately  introduced ; 
surreptitious. 

Ir-rep -\t-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reputable  (q.  v.).]  Not  reputable ;  disreputable. 

“It’s  very  irreputable  for  a  young  woman  to  gad  about 
to  men’s  lodgings.” — Female  Tatler,  No.  4. 

Ir-re-sIl'-I-ent,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resilient  (q.  v.) .]  N ot  resilient. 

Ir-re-§lSt  -g,n§e,  s.  [Pref .  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resistance  (q.  v.).]  Forbearance  to  resist;  non- 
resistance  ;  passive  submission  or  obedience. 

tir-re-^ist-I-bll'-I-tjf, s.  [Eng. irresistible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 

“In  what  bold  colors  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  impetu¬ 
osity  and  irresistibility!” — Lewis:  Statius,  bk.  x.  (Note.) 

Ir-re-§ist'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-=  (2),  and  Eng. 
resistible  (q.  v.).l  No  resistible;  that  cannot  be 
resisted ;  incapable  of  being  successfully  resisted  or 
withstood ;  superior  to  opposition  or  resistance. 

“But  James  supposed  that  the  primate  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of  reason.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Ir-re-§Ist'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  irresistible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 

“For  the  remoteness,  violence,  irresistibleness  ot  the 
blow,  are  the  enemies  of  the  church  described  by  the 
spear  and  dart.” — Bp.  Hall:  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

Ir-re-§Ist'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irresistible ) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irresistible  manner ;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  admitting  of  resistance. 

“  For  irresistibly  their  power  presides 
In  all  events,  and  good  and  ill  divides.” 

Wilkie:  Epigoniad,  bk.  vii. 

*Ir-re-§Ist-less,  a.  [Pref. ir-=in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  resistless  (q.  v.).]  Resistless;  incapable  of 
being  resisted  or  withstood ;  irresistible. 

“  When  beauty  in  distress  appears. 

An  irresistless  charm  it  bears.” 

Yalden:  In  Allusion  to  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  4. 

,  *Ir-re§'-6-lu-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resoluble  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resolved  or  dissolved ;  in¬ 
capable  of  resolution  into  parts  ;  indissoluble. 

“I  know  it  may  be  here  alleged,  that  the  productions  of 
chemical  analyses  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  irresoluble.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  74. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  released  or  relieved,  as 
from  guilt. 

“The  second  is  in  the  irresoluble  condition  of  our  souls 
after  a  known  sin  committed.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Con¬ 
science,  dec.  3,  case  9. 

ir-re§  -o-lu-ble-ness,  s.  [English  irresoluble; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresoluble ; 
resistance  to  separation  of  parts. 

“Quersetanus  has  this  confession  of  the  irresolubleness 
of  diamonds.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  514. 

Ir-re§'-o-lfite,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  English 
resolute  (q.  v.).]  Not  resolute;  not  firm  or  con¬ 
stant  in  purpose;  not  decided  or  determined; 
wavering,  hesitating,  vacillating,  undecided. 

“Weak  and  irresolute  is  man.” 

Cowper:  Human  Frailty. 

ir-re§  -o-lftte-ly,  adv.  [English  irresolute ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irresolute,  hesitating,  or  wavering  manner; 
with  hesitation. 

“  Between  the  incompatible  objects  on  which  his  heart 
was  set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely  to  and  fro.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Ir-re§-o-lfite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irresolute ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresolute ;  want  of 
firmness  of  purpose ;  hesitation,  irresolution. 


Ir-re§-o-l<l  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolution  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  resolution  or  firmness 
of  purpose ;  want  of  decision ;  indecision ;  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  fluctuation  or  wavering  of  the  mind. 

“He  had  by  his  irresolution  forfeited  the  favor  of 
William.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


Ir-re-§6lv-a-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irresolvable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresolvable. 

ir  re-§0lv  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolvable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  resolved. 

I  r-r  e-§  olv’-g-ble-ne s s ,  s.  [Eng.  irresolvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresolvable ; 
irresolvability. 

*Ir-re-§olved',  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolved  (q.  v.).]  Not  resolved,  not  settled  in  opin¬ 
ion,  undetermined. 

“While  a  person  is  irresolved,  he  suffers  all  the  force  of 
temptation  to  call  upon  him.” — StillinQ fleet :  Sermons,  vol. 
iv.,  ser.  11. 

*ir-re-§6rv"-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irresolved;  -ly.] 
Without  settled  opinion;  hesitatingly,  doubtfully. 

“Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  strange  to  hear 
me  speak  so  irresolvedly." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  198. 

Ir-res-pect'-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
respective  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  respective  or  having  regard  to  circum¬ 
stances  or  conditions ;  regardless  of  circumstances ; 
not  making  distinction  or  difference. 

“The  execution  of  that  decree  .  .  .  is  equally  free 
and  irrespective.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  xiii. 

*2.  Not  respectful,  not  showing  respect. 

“Irreverend  and  irrespective  behavior.” — Sir  Q.  C. 
Lewis.  ( Annandale .) 

K  Irrespective  of  is  used  prepositionally  in  the 
sense  of  not  having  regard  or  respect  to ;  leaving 
out  of  account ;  as,  Irrespective  of  that,  there  are 
other  reasons. 

Ir-res-pect’-Ive-l#,  adv.  [Eng.  irrespective; 
-ly.]  Without  regard  to  circumstances  or  condi¬ 
tions. 

Ir-res’-plr-g-ble,  *ir-res-pir-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng.  respirable  (q.  v.).]  Not  respir¬ 
able  ;  not  fit  for  respiration. 

Ir-re-spons-I-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  responsibility  (q.v.).]  Want  of  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  freedom  from  responsibility. 

ir-re-spons’-I-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  responsible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  responsible ;  not  answerable ;  not  liable  to 
be  called  to  account. 

2.  Not  trustworthy ;  not  to  be  relied  on  or  trusted. 

lr-re-spons  -I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irresponsible) ; 

-ly.]  In  an  irresponsible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
responsible. 

Ir-re-epons'-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
responsive  (q.v.).]  Not  responsive. 

Ir-re  strain-able,  adj.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
English  restrainable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained  ;  incapable  of  restraint. 

“Irrestrainable,  irresistible,  or  unalterable.” — Prynne: 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  p.  91. 

ir-re-sus'-§It-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resuscitable  (q.  v.).]  Incapable  of  being  resus¬ 
citated  or  revived. 

Ir-re-sus  -glt-g-bls?,  adv.  [English  irresuscit- 
ab{le) ;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  resuscita¬ 
tion. 


Ir-re-ten  -tlve,  a.  [Prefix  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
retentive  (q.v.).]  Not  retentive;  not  apt  to  retain; 
as,  an  irretentive  memory. 

Ir-re-trape -g-ble,  «•  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  retraceable  (q.v.).]  Not  retraceable ;  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  retraced. 

Ir-re-triev-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  retrievable  (q.  v.).]  Not  retrievable ;  that  can¬ 
not  be  retrieved,  recovered,  or  remedied ;  irrecover¬ 
able,  irreparable. 


48. 


“Unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses.” — Rambler,  No. 


Ir-re-triev'-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irretrievable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irretrievable. 

Ir-re-triev-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irretrievable); 
-ly.]  In  an  irretrievable  manner;  irreparably: 
irrevocably. 

“  The  danger  they  were  in  of  being  irretrievably  lost.* 
— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  v.  (Pref.) 

Ir-r e-turn  -g-ble ,  a.  [Pref.  ir--in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  returnable  (q.  v.).]  Incapalxle  of  returning  or 
of  being  recalled ;  not  to  be  returned. 

“Forth  irreturnable  flieth  the  spoken  word.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  429.  ■ 

Ir-re-veal  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
revealable  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  be  revealed. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  ’  qu  =  kw'. 


irrevealably 
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irritation 


Ir-r  e-veal  -9,-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  irrevealab(le) ; 
dy.]  So  as  not  to  be  revealable. 

Ir-rev  -er-en§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreverentia, 
from  irreverens— irreverent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irreveren- 
«io.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreverent;  want 
of  reverence  or  veneration ;  want  of  a  due  regard  or 
respect  for  the  character,  position,  or  authority  of  a 
Superior;  irreverent  conduct  or  actions. 

“That  is  the  natural  language,  the  true  signification 
and  import  of  all  irreverence.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.. 
ser.  3. 

*2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disregarded  or 
treated  with  disrespect. 

“  The  irreverence  and  scorn  the  judges  were  justly  in.” 
— Clarendon :  Civil  War, 

*Ir-rev'-er-end,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reverend  (q.  v.).]  Irreverent. 

“If  any  man  use  immodest  speech  or  irreverend  ges¬ 
ture.” — Strype:  Life  of  Abp.  Grindal,  App.  bk.  ii. 

Ir-rev'-er-$nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreverens, 
from  ir-=in-— not,  and  reverens,  pr.  par.  of  revereor 
=to  revere  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  <fe  Ital.  irreverente .] 

1.  Wanting  in  reverence  or  respect  toward  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  any  superior ;  having  no  venera¬ 
tion  ;  disrespectful. 

“Witness  the  irreverent  son 

Of  him  who  built  the  ark.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  101. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  irrever¬ 
ence  ;  expressive  of  or  displaying  a  want  of  rever¬ 
ence  or  respect. 

“  Dishonoring  the  grace  by  irreverent  cavils  at  the  dis¬ 
pensation.” —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  4. 

Ir-rev'-er-ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irreverent;  - ly .] 
In  an  irreverent  manner ;  without  due  regard  or  re¬ 
spect. 

“To  speak  irreverently  of  God,  or  to  scoff  at  religion.” 
—South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  1. 

Ir-re-vers-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reversible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  reversible ;  incapable  of  being  reversed  or 
turned  the  opposite  way. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed,  or  an¬ 
nulled;  irrevocable. 

“  This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  not  universal,  so 
neither  is  it  final  and  irreversible." — Jortin:  Remarks  on 
Eocl.  Hist. 

lr-re-vers'-I-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreversible; 
^ness. ^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreversible. 

lr-re-vers  -i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreversible) ;  - ly .] 
In  an  irreversible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  irreversible  ; 
irrevocably. 

“  Many  myriads  of  solifidians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen 
irreversibly.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  462. 

Ir-rev-6-C?i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irrevocable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

Ir-rev  -6-cg,-ble,  *Ir-rev’-6-ka-ble,  adj.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  revocabilis,  from  ir-—in-— not,  and  re- 
vocabilis= revocable  (q.v.);  Sp.  irrevocable;  Ital. 
irrevocabile .]  Not  revocable;  incapable  of  being 
revoked  or  recalled ;  that  cannot  be  reversed,  re¬ 
pealed,  or  annulled ;  irreversible,  unalterable. 

“Wrathful  Jove’s  irrevocable  doom, 

Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  439. 

Ir-reV-6-ca-ble-ness,  s.  [English  irrevocable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

ir-rev'-OC-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrevocabile) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irrevocable  manner;  in  a  manner  not  admit¬ 
ting  of  repeal  or  recall ;  beyond  recall. 

‘  ‘  I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past.” 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

*ir-rev  -6-kg.  ble,  a.  [Irrevocable.] 

*Ir-rev -O-lff-ble,  a.  [Pref.  *Y-=m-(2),andEng. 
revoluble  (q.  v.).]  That  cannot  roll  or  turn  round ; 
not  revolving ;  having  no  rotatory  motion. 

“Progressingthe  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eter- 
nity  [theyj  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands.” — Milton:  On 
the  Reform,  in  England ,  bk.  ii. 

Ir-rhe-tor’-Ic-g,l,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rhetorical  (q.  v.) .]  Not  rhetorical ;  unpersuasive. 

ir'-ri-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  irrigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrigo— to  moisten,  to  irrigate:  m=on,  upon,  and 
rigo= to  moisten;  Ital.  irriaare.] 

1.  To  water,  to  wet ;  to  fill  with  a  fluid  or  liquid. 

“We  say  that  bloud,  coming  to  a  part  to  irrigate  it,  is 

.  .  .  at  length  transmuted  into  the  nature  of  that 
part.” — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  moisten. 

“  Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry-furred  tongues.” 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

3.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to  flow 
and  spread  over  it. 

ir-rl-ga  ’-tion.,  s.  [Lat.  irrigatio,  from  irrigatus, 
pa.  par.  of  irrigo=to  irrigate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  irrigation  ; 
Ital.  irrigazione.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.:  The  act  of  watering  land  by  causing  a 
stream  to  flow  and  spread  over  it. 

“  This i  way  of  irrigation  may  by  a  cheap  and  easy  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  be  very  much  improved.” —  Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  447. 

IT  Millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Western  States 
have  been  reclaimed  and  fitted  for  cultivation 
by  means  of  irrigation,  and  there  exists  a  United 

iiaies  fixing  a  price  of  25  cents  per  acre  on 

all  lands  so  reclaimed,  provided  record  of  entry  of 
them,  under  the  “Desert  Lands  Act,”  is  made  at  the 
nearest  United  States  land  office. 

2.  Med.:  The  art  or  operation  of  making  water 
trickle  over  an  inflamed  wound  or  other  portion  of 
the  body  morbidly  affected. 

*Ir-rlg-u-ous,  a.  [Latin  irr  j  g-uns = irriga  ting, 
fromirrigo^to  irrigate;  Ital.  irriguo .] 

1.  Watery,  watered. 

“The  flow’ry  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  265. 

2.  Penetrating  gently,  as  water  into  the  earth. 

“RashElpenor  .  .  .  thought 
To  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep.” 

Philips:  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

*Ir-rI§-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
risible  (q.v.).]  Not  risible ;  not  capable  of  laughter. 

Ir-rI’-§ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrisionem,  acc.  of 
irrisio—a  laughing  at,  from  irrisus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrideo= to  laugh  at:  in-= at,  and  rideo = to  laugh  ; 
Sp .irrision;  Ital.  irrisione.)  The  act  of  laughing 
at  or  mocking  another ;  mockery,  derision. 

“Then  he  againe,  by  way  of  irrision.  Ye  say  very  true 
indeed.” — P.  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  212. 

Ir-rlt-a-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irritability,  from  Lat. 
irritabilitatem ,  acc.  of  irritabilitas ,  from  irritabilis 
^irritable  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irritabilidad ;  Ital.  irrita- 
bilita,.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritable  or  easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  irritation ;  petulance. 

“  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his 
servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  terror.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (of  a  muscle) :  Vital  contractibility,  the 
property  of  visibly  contracting,  even  after  death,  on 
the  application  of  a  stimulus.  It  varies  in  duration 
according  to  the  muscle  irritated.  The  right  auri¬ 
cle  has  been  found  irritable  for  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours  after  death.  A  voluntary  muscle  has  been 
found  irritable  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The 
great  physiologist  Albert  Von  Haller  directedmuch 
attention  to  the  subject  of  irritability. 

2.  Bot. :  Excitability  of  an  extreme  character,  in 
which  an  organ  exhibits  movements  different  from 
those  commonly  met  with  in  plants.  Its  known 
causes  are  three— atmospheric  pressure,  sponta¬ 
neous  motion,  and  the  contact  of  other  bodies. 
Thus  plants  sleep,  the  compound  leaves,  where 
such  exist,  folding  together ;  so  also  the  sensitive 
plant  shrinks  from  touch. 

3.  Pathol,  (of  any  organ) :  Morbid  excitement  or 
excitability,  often  with  pain.  Thus  there  may  be 
irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Ir'-rit-SL-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritabilis,  from 
irrito— to  irritate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  irritable  ;  Ital.  irrita- 
bile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Easily  irritated  or  exasperated ;  petulant,  fret¬ 
ful. 

“  His  irritable  and  imperious  nature  was  constantly  im¬ 
pelling  him  to  quarrel  with  both.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  worked  into  a  heat  or 
painfulness ;  as,  an  irritable  sore. 

II.  Technically : 


(i  ^Geitf:  Capable  of  being  acted  upon  with  effect 
by  stimuli.  ,  „  , ,  „  / 

(2)  Spec,  (of  muscles) :  Capable  of  contracting 
under  the  influence  of  stimuli.  [Irritability, 

^2 } Bot. :  Capable  of  being  excited  to  motion  under 
the  influence  of  certain  stimuli. 


ir’-rit-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irritable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritable ;  irritability. 

Ir’-rit-Sl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irritab(le);  -ly.]  In  an 
irritable  manner ;  with  irritation. 


Ir'-rit-an-§y  (1) ,  S.  [Eng.  irritant  (1);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritant  or  irritating. 

(2),  s.  [Eng.  irritan(t)  (2) ;  -cy.] 
Scots  Law :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritant 
or  of  no  force  or  effect ;  the  state  of  being  null  and 
void.  


Ir’-rlt-$.nt  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritant 
(genit.  irritantis),  pr.  par.  of  irr£fo= to  provoke,  to 
enrage,  stimulate,  incite,  or  excite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting  irritation  ;  producing  excite¬ 
ment ;  causing  pain,  heat,  or  tension  by  mechanical 
injuries,  chemical  action,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  Sing.:  That  which  produces  irritation  or  ex¬ 
citement  of  any  muscle,  nerve,  or  other  organ  or 
part  of  the  body. 

(2)  PI. :  Garrod  makes  Irritants  the  first  order  of 
his  second  division,  that  of  external  remedies.  He 
includes  under  it  three  groups— (1)  Bubefacients, 
(2)  Epispastics,  Vesicants,  or  Blistering  Agents, 
and  (3)  Pustulants.  _ 

2.  Toxicology  :  An  irritant  poison  (q.v.). 

TT  Pure  irritant :  A  poison  producing  inflamma¬ 
tion  without  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues, 
irritant-poison,  s. 

Toxicol. :  A  poison  which  produces  inflammation 
with  or  without  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues,  as 
arsenic,  mercury,  or  other  mineral  poisons. 

Ir'-rit-jmt  (2),  a.  [Lat.  irritans,  pr.  par.  of 
irrito=to  invalidate:  iw-=not,  and  rafn,s'= ratified, 
valid.]  Ben  dering  null  and  void ;  invalidating. 

irritant-clause,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  clause  in  a  deed  declaring  null  and 
void  certain  specified  acts  if  they  are  done  by  the 

Earty  holding  under  the  deed.  It  is  supplemented 
y  the  resolutive  clause. 

Ir’-rl-tate  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  irritatus,  pa.  par. 
of  irrito—  to  irritate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  excite,  to  stir  up,  to  inflame. 

“ Dydde  with  vncleane  motions  or  countynances  irritate 
the  myndes  of  the  dauncers.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  excite  heat,  redness,  and  inflammation  in ; 
to  inflame,  to  fret ;  as,  to  irritate  a  sore. 

3.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to  vex,  to 
annoy,  to  exasperate. 

“The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had  under¬ 
gone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to ;  to  increase ; 
to  heighten. 

“Air,  if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh  it 
burn  more  fiercely.” — Bacon. 

5.  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  stimulate. 

“Cold  maketh  the  spirits  vigorous,  and  irritateth 
them.” — Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:  To  excite  irritation  in  ;  to  excite  the 
irritability  of.  [Irritability.] 

2.  Pathol. :  To  cause  morbid  excitement  in. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  inflame. 

“  Music  too  .  .  .  is  tempered  by  the  law; 

Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes, 

Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  bk.  ii. 

♦Ir’-ri-tate  (2 ),v.t.  [Lat.  irritatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrito^ to  invalidate ;  ir-=in-=not,  and  ratus=rati- 
fled,  valid.]  To  invalidate ;  to  make  of  none  effect; 
to  render  null  and  void. 

*ir’-rl-tate,  adj.  [Irritate  (1),  v.]  Excited, 
heightened,  inflamed. 

“When  they  are  collected,  the  heat  becometh  more 
violent  and  irritate.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

lr-rl-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritationem , 
accus.  of  irritatio,  from  irritatus,  pat  par.  of  irrito 
=to  irritate  (1)  ;  Sp.  irritation;  Ital.  irritazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  irritating,  provoking,  exasperating, 
or  vexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  irritated ;  anger,  vexation, 
annoyance,  exasperation. 

3.  The  act  of  exciting  heat  or  inflammation. 

“It  will  often  happen,  that  the  fibres  or  motive  organs 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts  will,  by  that  irri¬ 
tation,  be  brought  to  contract  themselves  vigorously.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  v.  212. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pathol.:  An  abnormally  potent  sensation  of 
action,  or  both  together,  produced  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  agents,  or  other  causes.  Even  hunger 
will  produce  this  action,  simulating  that  produced 
by  strength, but  the  reaction  with  increased  weak¬ 
ness  is  great  and  immediate. 

2.  Physiology: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  normal  action,  both  in  character 
and  amount,  produced  by  appropriate  stimuli  on 
any  portion  of  the  bodily  frame. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  under 
the  operation  of  appropriate  stimuli. 


bdil,  b 6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  —  b$l,  del* 
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Ir  -rl-ta-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  irritat(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  irritate  or  excite. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  increased 
action  or  irritation  ;  as,  an  irritative  fever. 

*Ir'-rI-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  irritat(e) ;  -ory.]  Irri¬ 
tating  ;  causing  irritation. 

“By  reason  either  of  some  passion  or  of  some  irritatory 
and  troublesome  humor  in  his  behavior.” — Hale:  Rem. 
Erring  Christians. 

*lr-rlte',  v.  t.  [Fr.  irriter,  from  Lat.  irrito=  to 
irritate  (1).]  To  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to  influ¬ 
ence,  to  provoke. 

“Irriting  and  provoking  men  unto  anger.” — Grafton: 
Edw.  V.  (an.  1). 

ir'-ror-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  irroratus,  pa.  par.  of 
irroro,  from  ir-—in-= on,  upon,  and  roro=  to  distill 
dew;  ros  (genit.  roris)  =  dew.]  To  moisten  with 
dew ;  to  bedew. 

*Ir-ror-a  -tion,  subst.  [Irrorate.]  The  act  of 
bedewing ;  the  state  of  being  bedewed. 

ir-rfl.  -bric-?il,  a.  [Pref.  ir-—in-  (2),  and  Eng 
rubrical  (q.  v.).]  Not  rubrical;  not  according  to 
the  rubric. 

*Ir'-rfi-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  irrugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrugo:  in-  (intens.),  and  rugo  =  to  wrinkle.]  To 
wrinkle. 

Ir-rupt  -ed,  adj.  [Latin  irruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo— to  break  into:  m-=in,  into,  and  rumpo— 
to  break.]  Broken  violently  and  with  great  force. 

Ir-rup  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  irruptionem . 
accus.  of  irruptio,  from  irruptus ,  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo;  Sp.  irrupcion;  Ital.  irruzione.] 

1.  A  breaking  in  ;  a  bursting  in  ;  an  attack. 

“With  terrible  irruption  bursting  o’er 
The  marble  cliffs.”  Falconer:  Shipwreck,  Hi. 

2.  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursionin  to  a  country ; 
an  inroad. 

fir-rupt’-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  irrupt(us),  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Rushing  or  bursting 
in  or  upon. 

Ir  -vlng-lte§,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  dk  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  who  was  bom  at  Annan,  Scotland, 
on  August  15, 1792 :  in  1819  became  assistant  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Glasgow;  in  July,  1823,  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  small 
Scottish  Presbyterian  congregation  in  London,  and 
attracting  thither  crowds  of  eminent  people,  had 
built  for  him  a  fine  church  in  Regent  Square,  to 
which  he  removed  in  1829.  On  October  16, 1831,  the 

gift  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues  was  alleged  to 
ave  been  bestowed  upon  some  people,  most  of 
them  females,  in  his  congregation,  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  having  arisen  on  a  limited  scale  before  in 
Glasgow.  Irving  believed  that  the  miracle  recorded 
in  Acts  ii.  4-11  had  occurred  again,  and  that'Pente- 
costal  times  had  returned.  The  more  sober  minded 
of  his  flock  and  his  ministerial  brethren  thought 
differently,  and  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
consideration  that  no  human  being  of  any  national¬ 
ity  recognized  the  new  tongue  as  his  own.  Irving’s 
views  regarding  the  human  nature  of  Christ  were 
also  deemed  erroneous.  On  May  3,  1832,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  Mr.  Irving  was  unfit  to  retain  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Regent  Square  Church,  and  on  March  15. 
1833,  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had  licensed 
him  as  a  preacher,  deposed  him  from  the  ministry. 
He  died  December  8, 1834.  His  followers  are  often 
popularly  termed  Irvingites,  but  the  official  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  denomination  which  he  founded  is 
the  Holy  Apostolic  Church.  They  use  a  liturgy 
framed  in  1842  and  enlarged  in  1853.  They  have  an 
altar  on  which  candles  are  lit,  and  they  burn  in¬ 
cense  (q.  v.).  As  church  officers  they  have  apostles, 
angels,  prophets,  &c. 

is,  v.  [See  def.]  The  third  person  sing.,  pres, 
indie,  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be.  It  represents 
the  Sansc.  asti,  Goth,  ist ,  Lat.  est,  Gr.  esti. 

Is-,  pref.  [Iso-.] 

I§'-a~bel,  s.  [From  Isabelle.  Generally  referred 
to  Isabelle  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  wife  of  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who, 
in  A.  D.  1601,  made  a  vow  not  to  change  her  linen 
until  her  husband  had  taken  Ostend,  which  he  was 
besieging.  The  town,  however,  held  out  till  A.  D. 
1604,  by  which  time  her  linen  had  assumed  a  dingy 
hue.]  A.  pale  brownish-yellow  color,  dull  yellow 
with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  red. 
isabel-bear,  s.  [Isabelline-bear.] 

isabel-color,  isabella-color,  s.  The  same  as 

Isabel  (q.  v.). 

I§-?i-bel'-lIne,  a.  [Modern  Latin  isabellinus.] 
[Isabel.] 

isabelline-bear,  s. 

Z06I. :  TJrsus  isabellinus,  a  lighter  variety  of  the 
Syrian  bear.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  but 
the  hue  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 


It  is  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  feeds 
chiefly  on  vegetables.  Called  also  the  Indian  W hite 
Bear. 

is-ab-nor  -mal,  s.  [Pref.  is-,  and  Eng.  abnormal 
(q.  v.).]  .  . 

Meteor,  (pi.) :  Deviations  from  mean  tempera¬ 
ture. 

tls-a-del-phous,  a.  [Pref.  is-;  Gr.  adelphos= a 
brother,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot.  (of  a  diadelphous  flower ) :  Having  the  two 
“  brotherhoods  ”  or  bundles  of  stamens  equal. 

tIs'-9,-g6£e,  fls-g.-g0gue,  s.  [Gr.  eisagoge=(l) 
(,Gen.)  a  bringing  in  ;  (2)  (Law)  a  bringing  of  cases 
into  court;  (3)  ( Rhet .)  an  introduction,  an  element¬ 
ary  treatise.  [Isagogics.] 

Rhet.,  Theol.,  &c. :  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  a  department  of  thought. 

Is-a-gog-Ic,  I-sa-gog  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  isagogi- 
cus ;  Gr.  eisagogikos  =  introductory ;  eisaaoge  =  an 
introduction:  eis=into,  and  agoge—a  leading;  ago 
=to  lead.] 

Theol.,  Rhet.,  die. :  Introductory.  (J.  A.  Alexan¬ 
der.) 

Is-g,-gOg'-ics,  s.  [Isagogic.] 

Theol.,  die.:  Introduction  (q.  v.) ;  the  preliminary 
investigations  regarding  the  sacred  bqoks,  &c., 
before  reaching  hermeneutics  and  exegesis. 

l’-sa-gon,  s.  [Gr.  isos=equal,  and  gonia= an 
angle  ;  Fr.  isagone .] 

Math. :  A  figure  whose  angles  are  equal. 
I-sa'-I-g.b,  Is-a’-iah  (iasy),  s.  [Heb.  Yesha. 
yahu=the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  the  salva¬ 
tion  effected  by  Jehovah ;  Gr.  Hesaias. ] 

Script.  Hist. :  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  He  was  the  son  of  Amos,  whom  some  of 
the  fathers  supposed  to  be  the  prophet  Amos,  the 
names  being  identical  in  Greek ;  in  Hebrew,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  different,  the  prophet  being  Amos, 
and  Isaiah’s  father  Amots.  As  in  the  vision  recorded 
in  Isaiah  vi.,  the  prophet  is  represented  as  being  in 
the  court  which  none  but  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
might  enter,  he  was  perhaps  a  priest.  He  was  born 
probably  between  B.  C.  788  and  783.  He  married  a 
woman  to  whom,  as  to  him,  prophetic  gifts  were 
given  (Isa.  viii.  3).  One  of  his  sons  was  called 
Shear-jashub= a  remnant  returns,  ora  remnant  will 
return  (vii.  3) ;  another  Maher-shalal-hash-baz= 
hasten  to  the  spoil,  quickly  carry  off  the  prey. 
Isaiah  exerted  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  under  Ahaz,  and  yet  more  under  Hezekiah. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah, 
and  perhaps  with  Joel.  Besides  his  prophecies,  he 
wrote  also  biographies  or  histories  of  Uzziah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  22).  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  32).  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  ne  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of 
King  Manasseh,  his  tragic  fate,  it  is  supposed,  being 
alluded  to  in  Heb.  xi.  37.  [H] 

If  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah; 

Scripture  Canon:  The  first  and  most  important  of 
the  prophetic  books.  It  is  headed  “  The  vision  of 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  Kings  of  Judah.”  If 
chapter  vi.  is  chronologically  the  earliest  of  any, 
and  describes  his  first  call  to  the  prophetic  office, 
his  utterances  would  commence  in  B.  C.  758,  757,  or 
756.  If  the  prophecies  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  then  chapters  i.-v.  would  belong  o  an  earlier 
period.  Omitting  these  writings  of  uncertain  date, 
the  next  utterances  are  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  none 
apparently  belonging  to  the  sixteen  years  of 
Jotham’s  reign.  He  continued  at  least  till  the 
fourth  year  of  King  Hezekiah,  B.  G.  712,  a  period  of 
44  to  46  years.  This  is  the  minimum  span  of  his 
prophecies ;  the  maximum  is  much  greater. 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts : 
(1)  chapters  x.  to  xxxv.,  the  earlier  prophecies;  (2) 
ch.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.,  an  historic  appendix  or  inter¬ 
calation;  and  (3)  ch.  xl.  to  lxvi.  the  later  proph¬ 
ecies.  The  standpoint  in  this  third  section  is  that 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  Cyrus,  who  set 
the  two  tribes  free,  is  mentioned  by  name  (xliv.  28, 
xlv.  1).  Hence  Koppe  (A.  D.  1779-1781)  supposed 
a  second  author,  a  view  adopted  by  Doderlein, 
Eichhorn,  Justi,  Paulus  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
and  nearly  all  rationalistic  critics.  On  the  other 
hand  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Keil,  &c.,  have 
maintained  the  integrity  of  Isaiah.  Viewed  as  a 
poetic  composition  the  book  of  Isaiah  exhibits 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  There  are  numerous 
quotations  from  or  references  to  Isaiah  in  the  New 
Testament,  ch.  liii.  and  other  prophecies  (vii.  14 ;  ix. 

1,  2;  liii.  4;  lxiii.  1-3)  being  considered  Messianic 
and  applied  to  Jesus.  Hence  Jerome  considered 
that  Isaiah  should  rather  he  called  an  evangelist 
than  a  prophet,  and  he  is  frequently  called  the  fifth 
Evangelist. 

Isaiah  i.  9= Rom.  ix.  29;  vi.  9,  10=Mat.  xiii.  14,  15.  Acts 
xxviii.  25-27;  vii.  14=Mat.  i.  22,  28;  viii.  14=Rom.  ix.  83; 
ix.  1,  2=Mat.  iv.  14-16;  x.  22=Rom.  ix.  27,  28;  xl.  8= Mat. 
iii.  3,  Mark  i.  8;  xlii.  l-3=Mat.  xlii.  17-20;  xliv.  25=1  Cor. 
i.  19,  20;  liii.  L=Rom.  x.  16;  liii.  4= Mat  viii.  17;  liii.  7-8 


r=Acts  viii.  32-35;  lv.  3= Acts  xiii.  84;  lvi.  7=Mat.  xxi.  13*. 
Ixi.  l-3=Luke  iv.  17-21;  lxv.  1,  2=Rom.  x.  20-21;  lxv.  17  = 
2.  Pet.  iii.  13;  lxvi.  24=Mark  ix.  43-48. 

Is-al  -iyi-ene,  s.  [Eng.  is(atis)  f  ally l,  and  suff* 
-ewe.] 

Chem. :  CH2’C'CH‘2.  A  gaseous  hydrocarbon, 
isomeric  with  allylene,  prepared  by  the  electrolysis- 
of  potassic  itaconate.  It  combines  directly  with 
bromine,  forming  a  crystalline  isallylene  tetrabro- 
mide,  CH2BrCBr2CH2Br.  It  gives  no  precipitate 
with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  salts. 

Is-am-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  is(atis) ;  am(monia), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 
isamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C16H13N3O4.  Imasatic  acid.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  warm  ammonia  on  isatine.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  glistening  rhombic  plates  of  the  color  of 
red  iodide  of  mercury,  which  are  slightly  soluble 
in  hoiling  water,  forming  a  bright  yellow  solution, 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  beautiful 
violet  color,  but  is  violently  attacked  by  bromine, 
forming  indelibrome  CifiHsB^NgOa.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  isatine.  Ammonium  isamate,  GibH^NHUNsO*, 
crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles.  Potassium  is¬ 
amate,  C16H12KN3O4,  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

Is-am  -Ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  is(atis) ,  and  amide.'] 
Chem. :  C16H14N4O3.  Amasatin.  A  bright  yellow 
powder  produced  by  heating  ammonium  isamate 
till  water  is  driven  off,  and  washing  the  residue 
with  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  containing 
ammonia. 

Is-ap-os-tol-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  is-  (q.  v.),  and  Eng. 
apostolic.  Gf.  also  Gr.  isapostolos.] 

1.  (Of  persons) :  Equal  in  sanctity  or  devotedness 
or  in  success  to  the  apostles. 

2.  Of  laics  or  customs:  As  binding  on  the  Christian 
conscience  as  if  they  had  been  instituted  by 
apostles. 

I-sar  -I-a>  s.  [From  Gr.  isos= equal  to,  the  same 
as  ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.l 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Isariacei 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  filamentous  molds,  parasitic, 
some  on  insects,  especially  Hymenoptera,  on  dead 
pup®,  spiders’  nests,  and  partly  upon  various  vege¬ 
table  substances.  (Berkeley .) 

I-sar-I  -e-I  (pi.  I-sar-I-a-9e-I),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
isaria;  Lat.  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff  -ei,  -acei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  fungi.  The 
fertile  threads  are  compacted,  and  have  deciduous- 
pulverulent  spores  at  their  free  apices.  British 
genera,  Isaria,  Anthina,  and  Ceratium. 

l-sas  -trse-g,,  s.  [Pref.  is-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  astreea- 
(2)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Actinozoa,  family 
Astr®idre.  It  is  from  the  Oolite. 

s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isat(is) ;  -an.] 

Chem.:  G16H12N-2O3.  A  white  compound  produced 
by  boiling  disulphisatyde  with  acid  ammonium 
sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  de¬ 
posits  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  rectangular  crystals. 
When  strongly  heated  it  yields  a  mixture  of  isatine 
and  indine.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with 
the  formation  of  a  violet  powder,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  nitrindin. 

Is'-a-tate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isat(is) ;  -ate  (Chem.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  isatic-acid  (q.  v.). 

I-sat  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isat(is) ;  -ic.]  See  the 
compound. 

isatic-acid,  s.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium 
isatine,  it  is  converted  into  potassic  isatate, 
C8H6NKO3,  which,  on  the  addition  of  plumbic  ace¬ 
tate,  gives  a  precipitate  of  plumbic  isatate.  When 
this  is  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  with  sul¬ 
phurated  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  a  white  flocculent  deposit  of  isatic  acid  or 
trioxindol  is.obtained.  Ammonium  isatate  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  existing  only  in  solution.  Barium  isatate, 
C8HfiBaN03,  produced  by  the  action  of  baryta  water 
on  isatine,  crystallizes  in  scales.  The  silver  salt, 

(  ’sHfiAgNOa,  crystallizes  in  fine  yellow  prisms,  which 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  Isatic  acid  unites  with 
bromine  and  chlorine  forming  bromisatic  and 
chlorisatic  acids. 

I-sat'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  isat(is);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Brassicace®,  tribe  Notorhize®. 
Is'-<j,-tlne,  subst.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isati(s) ;  -ine.]  Ob¬ 
tained  by  suspending  finely  powdered  indigo  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  adding- 
gradually  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  l-35  until 
the  blue  color  has  disappeared.  On  cooling,  crude 
isatine  is  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  potash,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  crystallizing  from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  brilliant  yellowish-red  prisms,  which 
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dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  It  may  also  be  produced  synthetically  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  amido-oxindol,  or  by 
the  reduction  of  orthonitro-phenyl  glyoxalic  acid  in 
alkaline  solution.  Isatine  does  not  unite  with 
acids,  but  rather  plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  It  dis¬ 
solves  in  potassic  hydrate,  forming  a  dark  violet- 
colored  solution  of  potassium  isatine,  which,  on 
addition  of  argentic  nitrate,  gives  carmine-red 
crystals  of  argentic  isatine,  C^HqNC^Ag.  It  also 
yields  crystalline  compounds,  with  alkaline  hydric 
sulphites.  Boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it 
is  converted  first  into  nitro-salicylic  acid,  and 
finally  into  trinitro-phenol.  When  strongly  heated, 
isatine  fuses  and  sublimes  in  part  unchanged. 

Is-a~tls,  s.  [Lat.  isatis,  from  Gr.  isatis=  a  plant, 
Jsatis  tinctoria  (?),  producing  a  dark  dye-wood. 
(Def.)] 

Bot.:  Wood.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  Cruciferous 
family  Isatidse  (q.  v.).  It 
consists  of  tall,  erect,  an¬ 
nual  or  biennial  branched 
herbs,  with  equal  sepals  and 
one-celled  indehiscent  pods, 
oblong,  ovate,  or  orbicular, 
thickened  in  the  middle,  the 
wing  or  margin  very  broad. 

Species  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

I-sa-to-sul-phUr'-Ic,  a.  Isatis. 

[Eng.  isat{is) ;  o  connective 

and  Eng.  sulphuric .]  (See  the  compound.) 

isatosulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H5N02,S03.  Prepared  by  boiling  in¬ 
digo-carmine  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolorizing 
by  means  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  On  adding 
nitrate  of  potassium  to  the  hot  filtered  solution, 
potassium  isatosulphate  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  brownish-yellow  sandy  powder.  By  dissolving 
this  powder  in  hot  baryta  water,  and  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  formed,  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  isatosulphuric  acid  is  obtained 
in  the  free  state.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  separat¬ 
ing  even  some  of  the  mineral  acids  from  their  salts. 
When  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  yields  a  yellow,  silky, 
crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  salts,  monobasic  and  dibasic, 
the  former  of  which  are  very  stable  compounds,  re¬ 
taining  their  water  of  crystallization  till  heated 
above  100°. 

Is-a-trop -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &o,,is[atis),  and atropic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

isatropic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid, 
obtained  together  with  atropic  acid  by  heating 
tropic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  rhombic  plates,  which  are  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  melts  at  200°,  and  is  not  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid. 

l-sa-tyde,  s.  [Eng.  isat(ine) ;  suff.  -yde  {Chem.) 

(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Ci6H12N204.  A  white  crystalline  powder 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  evolved 
from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  on  isatine.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  separates,  on  cool¬ 
ing,  in  microscopic  scales.  It  softens  when  heated, 
changing  to  a  violet  brown;  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  it  suffers  partial  decomposition.  Isatyde  bears 
the  same  relation  to  isatin  that  indigo-white  bears 
to  indigo-blue. 

*iSQh.,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  issir,  from  Lat.  exeo,  from  ex- 
=out,  and  eo— to  go.]  To  issue ;  to  come  or  go  out. 

Is-chae  -ml-?.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ischaimos 
=staunching  blood ;  ischo—  to  hold,  check,  or  curb, 
and  Aaiwa^blood.]  , 

Pathol. :  This  affection  of  the  discs  of  the  eye  is 
caused  by  distension  of  the  ophthalmic  veins,  as  in 
meningitis  and  hydrocephalus ;  if  extreme,  the 
optic  nerves  suffer  considerable  destruction,  and 
become  atrophied.  This  condition  is  described  by 
Von  Graefe  as  “obstruction  at  the  cavernous  sinus, 
with  concurrent  action  of  the  sclerotic  ring.” 

Is-chi-ad'-Ic,  Is-chl-ad -Ick,  a.  [Greek  ischion, 
ischiadikos ;  Fr.  ischiadique.]  In  anatomy,  an  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  the  crural  vein ;  in  pathology,  the 
ischiadick  passion  is  the  gout  in  the  hip,  or  the 
sciatica.  {Harris.) 

Is-chl-ag’-ra,  s.  [Gr.  ischion= the  hip  joint,  and 
agra— hunting,  catching,  seizure.]  ,  . 

Path. :  Gout  situated  in  the  hip  joint ;  sciatica. 

Is'-chl-ab  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ischi{um)  (q.v.);  Eng. 
suff.  -ah]  .... 

Anat.  &  Path. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ischium  or 
hip  joint;  ischiadic,  ischiatic. 

Is-chl-al'-gl-a,  s.  [Gr.  ischion  -  the  hip  joint, 
and  algos— pain.] 

Path. :  Pain  in  the  hip  joint. 
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Is-chl-at'-Ic,  a.  [Ischiadic.] 

Is-chl-at  -&-9ele,  Is  -ch!-6-$ele,  s.  [Eng.,  &c., 

ischiati{c) ,  and  Gr.  fcefe=tumor.] 

Surg. :  Hernia  or  rupture  through  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments ;  a  rupture  between  the  os  sacrum  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium. 

Is-chI-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  ischion=the  hip  joint.] 
Anat.,  c fee.;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  joint.] 

ischio-capsular,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and  capsular, 
lhere  is  an  ischio-capsular  ligament. 

ischio-cavernous,  a. 

Anat. :  P ertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and  cavernous, 
lhere  is  an  ischio-cavernous  muscle. 

ischio-rectal,  a. 

.  Anat.  /  Pertaining  to  the  rectum  and  to  the  hip 
joint.  There  is  an  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

lS-chi-o’-dus,  Is-chy-5-dus,  s.  [Greek  ischys= 
strength,  and  odous=&  tooth.] 

P alceont. :  A  genus  of  Chimeeridee,  found  in  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Is  -cM-um,  s.  [Gr.  ischion— the  hip  joint.] 

Anat.  &  ZoOl. :  One  of  the  bones  in  the  pelvic 
arch  in  vertebrated  animals.  It  forms  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and 
bounds  the  obturator  foramen  in  the  lower  half  of 
its  extent. 

tlsch-no-pho’-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  ischnophonia  =  (see 
def.),  ischnophonos  =  thin-voiced;  ischnos  —  dry, 
withered,  meager,  andpfi,oJie=a  sound,  a  tone.] 
Pathology : 

1.  Thinness  of  voice. 

2.  Stuttering. 

Is-clnj-ret'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ischur{ia) ;  English 
suff.  - etic .] 

Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating  or 
removing  ischuria. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  fitted  to  mitigate  or  re¬ 
move  ischuria. 

Is-chiir’-I-a,  is-chu-ry,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek 
ischouria :  ischo = to  hold  or  curb,  and  OMrcm=urine.] 
Pathol. :  Suppression  of  urine  occurs  sometimes 
in  teething,  in  hysteria,  or  some  morbid  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  blood,  and  is  accompanied  with  pain, 
often  severe.  Less  complete  suppression  is  called 
retention  of  urine,  and  the  local  sufferings  are  more 
severe. 

Is-chf-o  -diis,  s.  [Ischiodus.] 

Is-chyp'-tgr-us,  s.  [Gr.  ischys— strength,  and 
pteron=  a  wing,  a  fin  ;  Lat.  termination  -us.  Named 
from  the  size  and  strength  of  the  fin.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the 
Trias  of  North  America. 

Is-chyr-6-my’-I-dse  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  ischyromys  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Roden tia  containing  only 
one  species  of  Ischyromys  (q.  v.). 

Is-chyr'-o-mys  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  ischyros= 
strong,  and  niys= a  mouse.] 

Paloeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ischyr- 
omyidee  (q.v.).  It  is  known  only  by  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  fossil  rodent,  Ischyromys  typus,  described  by 
Dr.  Leidy  from  remains  found  py  Dr.  Hayden  in 
Miocene  deposits  in  the  “Bad  Lands”  of  Wyoming. 
It  resembles  the  Musk  Rat,  but  has  closer  affinity 
to  the  Squirrels,  and  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Beavers. 

V§e,phr.  [See  def.]  Scotch  and  Yorkshire  for 
“I  shall.” 

“Never  fear,  I’se  be  caution  for  them — I’se  gie  you  my 
personal  warrandice.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxvi. 

I'-ser-Ine,  I'-ser-Ite,  s.  [So  named  from  having 
been  found  near  the  river  Iser  (the  “  Iser  rolling 
rapidly”  of  Campbell’s  “Hohenlinden”) ,  and  suffs. 
-ine,  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).]  _  ,  .  , 

Min. :  Isometric  titanic  iron,  in  the  form  of  iron 
sand.  Color,  iron-black  passing  into  brownish- 
black.  Composition:  Titanic  acid,  13’20-57T9; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  15-67-63'00;  protoxide  of  iron, 
17'79-31‘10 ;  magnesia,  l'94-8'62. 

l'-ser-Ite,  s.  [Isebine.] 

I-S§r-tI-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  E.  Isert,  a  Ger¬ 
man  surgeon  in  the  Danish  service  at  Accra.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Isortidae 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
scarlet  flowers,  from  Central  America. 

i-ser  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isert(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cmchonace®,  tribe  Cmchoneee. 
Is-e-thl-on’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  is{atis) ;  ethion{e), 
and  suff.  -ic.] 


isethionic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  sul- 

fhovinic  acid,  was  discovered  by  Magnus  in  1833. 

t  is  obtained  most  readily  by  adding  sulphuric 
anhydride  to  anhydrous  ether,  cooled  by  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt.  The  resulting  thick,  oily  liquid  is 
diluted  with  water,  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
order  to  decompose  the  ethionic acid,  and  then  sat¬ 
urated  with  baric  carbonate.  The  liquid,  filtered 
at  the  boiling  point,  yields,  first  crystals  of  baric 
methionate,  and  afterward,  on  further  evaporation, 
baric  isethionate  (HO’CHyCH/SOo'O^Ba.  On 
decomposing  the  baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid, . 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  isethionic  acid  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  deliquescent  needles.  The 
isethionates,  which  can  be  prepared  by  decompos¬ 
ing  the  baric  salt  with  solutions  of  tbe  respective 
metallic  sulphates,  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  crystallize  well, 
and  often  can  be  heated  to  350°  without  decom¬ 
position.  Ammonium  isethionate,  C2H5(NH4)S04, 
crystallizes  in  well-defined  octahedrons,  which  do 
not  lose  weight  at  120°.  Potassic  isethionate, 
C2H5K-S04,  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  melt 
between  300°  and  350°.  The  copper  salt,  CoILjCu’SOi, 
forms  pale-green  prisms  with  rhombic  base ;  at  140° 
to  150°  it  turns  white,  and  gives  off  twenty  per  cent, 
of  water  of  crystallization. 

-Ish,  suff.  [See  def.] 

1.  An  adjectival  suffix,  representing  A.  S.  -isc,-ysc, 
Dan.  -isk,  Ger.  -isch,  Fr.  -esg,Me= partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  as  fool,  foolish,  Dane,  Banish,  &c.  Suf¬ 
fixed  to  adjectives,  it  lessens  the  signification,  as 
white,  whitisA=somewhat  white ;  sweet,  sweet ish= 
rather  sweet. 

.  2.  As  a  verbal  suffix  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
inchoative  suffix  -esc,  as  in  floresco=to  begin  to 
flower  or  flourish,  from  f  or eo= to  flourish.  It  is 
generaly  found  in  verbs  which  have  come  through 
the  French,  and  which  retain  the  influence  of  that 
suffix  in  some  of  their  tenses,  as  finir ,  finissant,  Eng. 
finish;  punir,punissant,  Eng. punish,  &c. 

Ish,  ische,  s.  [A  corruption  of  issue  (q.  v.).]  Is¬ 
sue  ;  liberty  or  right  of  going  in  and  out. 

A  Ish  and  entry  : 

Scots  Law:  A  term  in  a  charter  implying  a  right 
to  all  ways  and  passages,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
necessary  to  kirk  and  market,  through  the  adjacent 
grounds  of  the  grantor,  who  is  by  the  clause  laid 
under  that  burden. 

Ish'-ma-el-Ite  s.  [From  Ishmael,  Hob.  Ishmael; 

Sept  .Ismael;  suff.  -ite.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvi.  12). 

2.  An  Ismaelian  (q.  v.) 

II.  Fig. :  One  resembling  Ishmael,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  him  ;  one  at  war  against  society. 

Ish'-ma-el-It  ish,  a.  [Eng.  Ishmaelit{e) ;  -ish.] 
Like  Ishmael ;  like  an  Isnmaelite. 

I-sI-ac,  a.  [Lat.  Isiacus .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Isis. 

Isiac-table,  s.  A  spurious  Egyptian  monument, 
consisting  of  a  plate  of  copper  bearing  a  represent¬ 
ation  of  most  of  the  Egyptian  deities  with  Isis  in 
the  center,  said  to  have  been  found  by  a  soldier  at 
the  siege  of  Rome,  in  1525. 

I-sId-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Isis  (genit.  Isidis),  from 
Gr.  Isis.]  [Isis.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  A  sub-family  of  Gorgonidae. 
The  axis  is  flexible,  horny,  and  only  partly  calca¬ 
reous. 

I-sId-I-um  [pi.  I-sId'-I-a),  s.  [Loudon  and 
Paxton  derive  it  from  Gr.  isos = equal,  in  allusion 
to  the  small  difference  existing  between  the  podetia 
and  the  substance  of  the  frond.  May  it  not  be  from 
Isis,  Isidis,  and  Gr.  eidos= form?] 

1.  A  genus  (?)  of  Crustaceous  Lichens,  Isidium 
westringii,  is  used  in  dyeing.  ( Lindley ,  &c.) 

2.  A  corolla-like  elevation  of  the  thallus  of  a 
lichen  bearing  aglobule  at  its  end.  {Treas.  of  Bot.} 
I’-sid-did,  a.  [Lat.  Isis  (genit.  Isidis),  and  Gr. 
e«ios= form  (?).] 

Botany  {of  a  lichen) :  Covered  with  isidia  [Isro- 
ium,  2.] 

I  -§In-glass,  8.  [Corrupted  from  Eng.  icing,  and 
glass,  i.  e.,  iceglass .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  dried  swimming  bladder  of  various  species 
of  Acipenser  prepared  and  cut  into  fine  shreds.  It 
consists  of  a  gelatinous  tissue,  which  on  boiling' 
yields  gelatine. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  sheets  of  transparent  mica. 
II.  Phar.:  A  solution  of  gelatine  figures  among 
officinal  preparations, 
isinglass-stone,  s.  [Isinglass,  1. 2.] 

I  -sis,  s.  [Lat.  Isis;  Gr.  Jsi's=(l)  the  Egyptian 
goddess  of  fecundity  and  sister  of  Osiris,  (2)  a 
planet  or  coral.] 


b<Sil  b6?‘  pout,  Jbwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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1.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  42.] 

2.  Zo&l. :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Isidinse  (q.v.).  The  sclerobasis  consists 
of  alternate  calcareous  and  horny  segments,  the 
former  giving  rise  to  branches.  Isis  hippuris  is 
from  Amboyna,  I.  polyantha  from  the  American 
seas,  and  I.  coralloides  from  those  of  India. 

3.  Palceont. :  Found  in  the  Miocene  beds. 

!§'-lSixn,  *£s’-lg,m,  I§-le,m-I§m,  subst.  [Arab. 
Islam=  (1)  the  true  or  orthodox  faith  among  the 
Mohammedans,  (2)  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
submission,  (3)  the  Mohammedan  religion,  (4)  the 
Mohammedan  church  or  community.]  [ Catafago .] 
A  name  given  to  Mohammedanism  (q.  v.). 

!§-lam-I§m,  s.  [Arab.  Islam;  -ism.']  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

1§'-I9,m-Ite,  s.  [Arab.  Islam;  -ite.]  A  Moham¬ 
medan. 

Ig-lgtm-lf-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Islamit(e) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  Islam ;  Mohammedan. 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Arab.,  &c.,  Islam;  suff. 

•ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  render  Mohammedan,  to  convert  to 
Mohammedanism. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  over  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith. 

Is  -land  (s  silent),  *i-land,  *i-lond,  *y-land, 
*y-lond,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  igland,  from  ig= an  island, 
and  Zand=land;  Dut.  eiland;  Icel.  eyland;  Sw. 
Gland ;  Ger.  eiland.  The  A.  S.  Ig,  ieg ,  eg,  also  ap¬ 
pears  as  -ea,  -ey  in  English  place-names,  as  in 
Anglesey,  Battersea,  &c.,  and  in  Icel.  ey—an  island; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  6;  O.  H.  Ger.  -awa,  -auwa,  in  composi¬ 
tion;  Goth,  ahwa;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahe=a  stream;  Lat. 
aqua ;  Eng.  ait,  eyot.  The  s  in  island  is  owing  to 
a  confusion  with  isle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  mainland  or  continent, 

“  [They  were]  come  vnto  an  Hand  waste  and  voycl.  ’ 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  11. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  island;  as  a  mass  of 
floating  ice. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  the  nature  of  an  island;  situated 
on  an  island ;  as,  an  island  home. 

If  (1)  Island  of  Beil : 

Anat.:  The  central  lobe  within  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  in  the  cerebrum.  It  is  a  triangular  emi¬ 
nence,  forming  a  sort  of  delta  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  fissure. 

(2)  Islands  of  the  Blest ,  Island  of  the  Blest: 

Greek  Mythol.:  Imaginary  islands,  situated  in 
the  West,  thought  to  be  the  abode  of  good  men 
after  death.  The  following  passage  from  Cook’s 
translation  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days  (i.  170) 
shows  the  ancient  belief  as  to  the  nature  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  to  be  found  there : 

“There  in  the  Island  of  the  Blest  they  find, 

Where  Saturn  reigns,  an  endless  calm  of  mind  ; 

And  there  the  choicest  fruits  adorn  the  fie]  ds, 

And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  harvest  yields.” 

This  passage  has  been  amplified  both  by  Homer 
( Odyss .  iv.  563,  sqq.)  and  Virgil  ( JEn .  vi.  637-44).  The 
same  idea  of  fertility  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xxii.  2.),  and  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  in  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  says  of  the  Celestial  Country : 

“Lux  erit  aurea,  terraque  lactea,  melle  redundans.” 

Is'-lsmd  (s  silent),  v.  t.  [Island,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  an  island ;  to  cause  to  become  or 
appear  like  an  island ;  to  surround  with  water. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islands. 

Is '-lan d-er  (s  silent),  s.  [Eng.  island ;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  an  island. 

“Ye  islanders,  bound  in  the  ocean’s  chain.” 

Drayton:  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Island-];  (s  silent),  a.  [Bug.  island;  -y.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  islands ;  full  of  islands. 

Isle  (1)  (s  silent),  *ile,  *yle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  isle  (Fr. 
tie),  from  Lat.  insula=  an  island;  Sp.  isla;  Ital. 
isola.]  An  island :  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

“In  sight  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle 
Benowned  for  wealth.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  jEneid,  ii.  27. 

*Isle  (2)  (s  silent),  s.  [Aisle.]  A  corruption  of 
aisle. 

Isle  (s  silent),  v.  t.  [Isle  (1),  s.]  To  form  into 
an  island ;  to  cause  to  become  or  be  like  an  island ; 
to  isolate. 

“Isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light.” 

Tennyson:  Fatima,  33. 

*Isle§’-man  (first  s  silent),  s.  [English  isle,  and 
man.]  An  islander; 

“  The  islesmen  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  6. 


Is  -let  (s  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  isle  (1) ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.  1 

1.  Lit. :  A  little  isle  or  island. 

“An  islet  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  German 
sea.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  24.  (Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  spot  within  another  of  a  different  hue, 
as  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  the  blossom  of  a 
plant.  (Tennyson:  Enid,  1,324.) 

-I§m,  suff.  &  s.  [Gr.  -ismos=condition,  act;  Lat. 
-ismus;  Fr .-isme.] 

A.  As.  suff. :  A  common  suffix  in  English,  mean¬ 
ing  doctrine,  theory,  principle,  system,  or  practice 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
suffixed ;  as,  spiritualism,  monotheism,  &c.,  also  an 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  country  named,  as  Gallicism, 
Irishism. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  doctrine  or  theory,  especially  one 
of  a  pretentious  or  absurd  character. 

“Compared  with  any  of  the  isms  current.” — Carlyle: 
Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

I§-ma-e-lIte§,  I§-ma-e'-lI-an§,  s.  pi.  [From 
an  Ishmael  (see  def.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,pl.  suff.  -ites, 
•ians.] 

Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Shiites.  Djafar  Madeck, 
the  sixth  Imam  from  Ali,  having  lost  his  elder  son 
Ismael,  appointed  his  younger  son  Mousa  to  be 
his  successor.  A  schism  followed  among  the  Shiites, 
one  party  contending  that  the  Imamship  should 
have  descended  to  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  The 
Fatimide  dynasty  were  Ismaelite,  so  were  the 
Assassins  (q.v.). 

Is-nar -dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Antoine  Dante 
Isnard,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.] 

Bot. :  A  germs  of  Onagraceee,  tribe  Jussiseeee.  1.9- 
nardia  palustris  is  called,  by  Joseph  Hooker,  Lud- 
wiaia  palustris.  The  root  of  I.  alternifolia  is  said 
to  he  emetic. 

I-SO-,  pref.  [Gr.  isos=equal  to,  the  same  as.) 

1.  Gen. :  Equal  to. 

2.  Bot.  (of  an  organ) :  Equal  in  the  number  of  its 
divisions  or  parts  to  another  one.  [Isostemonous.] 

I  so-am'-y-lene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  amy- 
lene.) 

Chem. :  A  mobile,  colorless  oil  of  peculiar  odor, 
obtained  by  distilling  isoamylic  alcohol  with  zinc 
chloride.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  ’663  at  0°,  and 
boils  at  35°.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
even  in  the  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  producing 
isoamylic  chloride,  and  hydriodic  acid  isoamylic 
iodide. 


I-s5-g,-myl'-!c,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric) ;  amyl,  and 
suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

isoamylic-alcohol,  s.  Isobutyl  carbinol.  [Amyl- 
alcohol.] 


I-sd-ar-ea,  s.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,  and  Lat.  area 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Arcadse.  Fourteen  species 
are  known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Chalk. 

I-§o-bar',  tl-so-bare',  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Greek 
Z>aros= weight.] 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Meteor,  (pi.) :  Lines  connecting 
places  which  have  the  same  mean  barometric  press¬ 
ure.  Three  modifications  of  them  exist:  those 
connecting  places  which  have  equal  pressure  in 
January,  those  which  possess  it  in  July,  and  those 
in  which  it  exists  during  the  whole  year.  The 
closer  the  isobars  are  the  stronger  the  wind,  the 
further  apart  the  lighter  the  wind. 


l-so-bar’-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c .,  isobar;  -ic.] 

Phys.  Geog,  &  Meteor. :  Having  equal  barometric 
pressure ;  of  or  belonging  to  isobars. 


I  -so-bar-l§m,  *i-so-bar-ysm,  s.  [Eng.  isobar; 
-ism.] 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Meteor.:  Equality  of  barometric 
pressure. 


l-so-bar-o-met'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  7so-=oqual,  and 

barometric  (q.  v.).] 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Meteor.:  The  same  as  Isobaric 
(q.  v.). 


I-so  -bri  ous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-= equal,  and  Greek 
briao— to  make  strong,  to  be  strong.] 

Bot.:  An  epithet  proposed  by  Cassini  for  Dicoty¬ 
ledons  because  their  force  of  development  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  embryo  is  equal  on  both  sides. 

I-so-bu'-tane,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric);  but(yl),  and 
suff.  -ane.] 

Chem.:  (CH3)3CH.  Trimethyl-methane,  or  methyl- 
isopropyl,  i  s  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  or  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  in  presence 
of  water.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  liquefies  at  17°. 

I-so-bu'-tene,  I-so-bu -tyl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  iso- 
(meric)  ;  but(yl),  and  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  isobutyl  iodide,  or  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  iso¬ 
amylic  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  smelling  gas,  which  condenses  on  cool¬ 
ing  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  which  boils  at  -6°. 


I-sO-bu  -t^l,  s.  [English  iso(meric ),  and  butyl.] 
[Butyl.] 


isobutyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  Isopropylcarbinol.  [Butyl Alcohol.] 
I-so-butyl-a-mlne,  s.  [English  isobutyl,  and 

amine.]  . 

Chem  :  CH(CH3VCH2’NH?.  Obtained  by  distill¬ 
ing  potassium  isobutyl  sulphate  with  potassium 
cyanate,  and  treating  the  distillate,  which  contains 
isobutyl  isocyanate,  witn  potash.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'7357  at  15°,  and  boils  at  67’5°. 


I-so-bu'-tyl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric ),  and  butyl¬ 
ene.]  [Isobutene.] 


I-so-bu-tyr'-a-mlde  subst.  [Eng.  iso(meric); 
butyr(ic),  and  amide .1 

Chem. :  C4H70-NH2=(CH3)2:CH’00NH2.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  isobutyric  acid  with  ammonium 
thiocyanate.  It  is  an  agreeable,  aromatic  smelling, 
crystalline  mass  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  100°, 
and  sublim-  in  cue  form  of  iridescent  scales. 


I-so-bu'-tjfa:-ate§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
butyrates.] 

Chem. :  The  salts  of  isobutyric-acid,  resembling 
in  general  properties  the  butyrates.  Calcium  iso¬ 
butyrate,  (C4H702)2Ca+5HoO,  crystallizes  in  mono¬ 
clinic  needles,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold; 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  water.  Silver  isobutyrate, 
C4H702Ag,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  transpa¬ 
rent  scales.  Zinc  isobutyrate,  (CqH702)2Zn,  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  decrease  in  solubility  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  increased. 

I-s6-bU~t$fr’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric ),  and  bu¬ 
tyric.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

isobutyric-acid,  s.  [Butyric-acid.] 

isobutyric-ether,  s.  [Butyric-ether.] 

I-so-bn-tjfr-o,  pref.  [Isobutyeone.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

isobutyro -nitrile,  s. 

Chemistry:  C4H7N  =  (CH3)2CH’CN.  Isopropylic- 
cyanide.  Prepared  by  adding  potassic-cyanide  to 
isopropylic  iodide,  or  by  heating  isobutyric  acid 
with  potassic  sulpho-cyanate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  boiling  at 
107°. 

I-sd-bu'-tyr-one,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric);  and  bit¬ 
ty  rone.] 

Chemistry:  ((CHgVCHLCO.  Diisopropyl-ketone. 
Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  isobutyr¬ 
ate,  or  by  carefully  oxidizing  diisopropyl  oxalic 
acid.  It  distills  at  124°,  and  is  oxidized  by  chromic 
acid  to  isobutyric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

I-so-cap-ro-,  pref.  [Isocapeoic.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

isocapro-nitrile,  s. 

Chemistry C6HnN=(CH3)2,CH’CH2i,CH2CN.  Iso- 
'imylic  cyanide.  An  unpleasent  smelling  oil,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  isoamylic  potassic 
sulphate  with  potassic  cyanide,  or  by  heating  amyl 
iodide  with  potassic  cyanide  and  alcohol.  It  boils 
at  146°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0’806.  Like 
most  other  nitrils,  it  unites  with  metallic  chlorides 
to  form  crystalline  compounds. 

l-so  ca-pro  -ic,  a.  [English  iso(meric ),  and  ca- 
proic .]  (See  the  compound.) 

isocaproic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  [Capeoic-acid.] 

I  so-car  -di-a,  s.  [Pref.  iso-= equal,  and  Greek 
lcardia=the  heart.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  Heart-cockle ;  a  genus  of  Mol¬ 
luscs,  family  Cyprinidse.  The  shell  is  cordate  and 
ventricose ;  the  hinge-teeth  2-2,  the  laterals  1-1  in 
each  valve.  Five  recent  species  are  known,  and 
ninety  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Trias  onward. 

I-s6-$et'-g,-mIde,  S.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  (a)cet- 
amide.] 

Chem.:  Ci5H3iNO.  Obtained  by  heating  in  a 
sealed  tube  a  mixture  of  the  oil  of  Jatropha  curcas 
and  strong  ammonia.  It  is  a  white,  nacreous  pow¬ 
der,  melting  at  67°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong 
potash. 

i  -so-chelm,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  cheima—vfia- 
ter-weather,  cold,  frost,  winter.] 

Physical  Geog.  &  Meteor.:  An  isocheimal  or  iso- 
chimenal  line.  [Isochimenal.] 

I-so-chel'-mal,  a.  [Isochimal.] 

I-so-chel  -men-al,  I-so-chei’-mon-al,  a.  riso- 
chimenal.J 

I-so-chel -men-e,  s.  [Isochimene.] 

I-SO-Chl’-lI-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isochil(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad j.  suff. -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epidendrese 
(q-v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine’  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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l-so-chi  -lus,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  cheilos=a. 
tip ;  cf.  Gr.  isocheilos,  isocheiles— level  with  the  lip 
or  edge.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Isochilid® 
(q.  y.).  The  species  are  from  South  America. 

I-so-chl'-mal,  I-so-chel'-m^l,  a.  [Eng.,  &c., 
isocheim ; -al.]  Marking  equal  winters.  [Isoohi- 
MENAXi.J 

isochimal-lines,  s.  pi.  [Isochimenal-lines.] 
i-so-chl-men-al,  I-so-chl  -m&n-al,  I-so-chel- 
mon-al.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isochimen(e)  (q.  v.) ;  - al .] 
Meteor.:  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
isochimenal-lines,  s.  pi. 

Meteor. :  Lines  drawn  on  the  globe  over  places  in 
which  the  winter  temperature  is  the  same. 

I-s6-chI'-men-e,  I-s6-cheI’-men-e,  s.  [Prefix 
iso-,  and  Gr.  cheimon  =  a  storm,  winter.]  An  iso- 
cheim  (q.  v.). 

I-s&-cho-les-ter-In,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric ),  and 
c  holesterin.] 

Chem,.:  C26H44O,  occurs,  together  with  choles- 
terin,  in  the  grease  of  sheep’s  wool,  and  may  be 
separated  by  saponifying  the  fat,  heating  the  mixt¬ 
ure  of  cholesterin  and  isocholesterin  thus  obtained 
with  benzoic  acid,  whereby  they  are  converted  into 
benzoic  ethers,  and  crystallizing  these  compounds 
from  common  ether,  the  cholesteryl  benzoate  sep¬ 
arating  in  thick,  tabular  crystals,  the  isocholes- 
teryl  benzoate  in  slender  needles,  and  from  the 
latter  the  isocholesterin  may  be  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at  137°-138°, 
and  does  not  give  any  color  with  chloroform  and 
sulphuric  acid.  In  all  other  respects  it  resembles 
•holesterin. 

l-so-chro-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng.  chro¬ 
matic  (q.  v.).]  Of  the  same  color, 
isochromatic-lines,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  Colored  rings  appearing  when  a  pencil  of 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a 
crystal,  as  of  mica  or  niter,  and,  after  passing 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  finally  reaches  the 

eye. 

I-soch-ron-al,  a.  [Isochronous.] 
Isochronal-line,  s. 

Physics:  A  line  down  which  a  heavy  body  de¬ 
scends  with  uniform  velocity. 

l-soch'-ron-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  isochronal;  -ly.] 
In  an  isochronal  manner ;  so  as  to  be  isochronal. 

*I-so-chrone,  a.  [Isochronous.]  The  same  as 
Isochronous  (q.  v*». 

I-so-chron  -Ic,  a.  [Isochronous.] 
I-soch-r6n-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  isochron(ous) ;  - ism .] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  isochronous. 

I-soch’-ron-on,  s.  [Gr.  isochronos=  equal  in  age 
or  time :  pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  chronos=  time.] 

Hor. :  A  clock  designed  to  keep  perfectly  accurate 
time. 

x-soch'-ron-ous,  I-soch'-r6n-al,  I-so-chron- 
Ic,  a.  [Gr.  isochronos= equal  in  age  or  time:  pref. 
iso-=equal ;  Gr.  chronos=time,  and  suff .  -ous,  -al,  -ic.] 
Hor.  ( of  two  pendulums) :  Performing  their  beats 
in  the  same  time. 

l-soch'-rous,  i-so-chro-us,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and 
Gr.  chroia,  chroa,  chros =  .  .  .  color.]  Having 

a  uniform  color  throughout. 

I-sd-ClI  -nal,  l-sd-cll'-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  iso-= equal, 
and  Gr.  klino= to  make  to  bend.] 

Magnetism :  Having  the  same  inclination  or  dip. 
isoclinal-lines,  isoclinic-lines,  s.  pi. 
Magnetism :  Lines  connecting  places  in  which  the 
dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles- 
i-sd-cro-ton’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  cro- 
tonic .]  (See  the  compound.) 
isocrotonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  [Crotonic-acid.] 

i-so-crf -mal,  «•  [Eng.,  &c.,  isocrym(e) ;  suffix 
•ai.]  Of,  oelonging  to,  or  constituting  an  isocryme. 

I-so-cryme’,  s.  [Prefix  iso-=  equal,  and  Greek 
Jcrymos= frost.] 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  The  cold-water  line,  hav¬ 
ing  a  mean  temperature  of  68°  F. ;  the  cold  limit  of 
coral-making  polypes. 

I-SO-$f -Cliis,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Greek  kyklos= a 
circle.] 

Zobl. :  An  animal  composed  of  a  succession  of 
equal  rings.  ( Owen :  Comp.  Anat.  Inv.  Animals. 
Gloss.) 

i-S09'-f-mene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric) ,  and  cymene.] 
Chem.:  CeH^CH^'CH :  (CHkh.  A  colorless  liquid 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  methylic  iodide  and  parabrom-cumene. 
It  boils  at  217°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1-3014  at 
15‘. 


7  *  30  ,<Lbat-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  diabati- 
fcos— able  to  pass  through;  diabaino= to  pass  over: 
<Ma=through,  and  baino-to  walk.] 
Thermodynamics  (of  a  substance ) :  Receiving  or 
giving  out  equal  quantities  of  heat. 

isodiabatic-lines,  isodiabatic-curves,  s.  pi. 

.  Physics :  Two  lines  on  a  diagram,  the  one  exhibit- 
the  law  of  variation  of  the  pressure  and  density 
of  a  fluid  during  the  lowering  of  its  temperature ; 
the  other  during  its  rise.  These  two  lines  are  isodi- 
abatic  if  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid 
during  a  certain  stage  of  the  lowering  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  the  same  as  that  given  out  during  the 
corresponding  stage  of  its  rise. 

J-so-dl-gly-col-,  pref.  [Eng.  iso(meric) ;  pref. 
ai— -two,  and  glycol .]  (See  the  compound.) 

lsodiglycol-ethylenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CfiHjoOg.  An  acid  isomeric  with  diglycol- 
ethylenic  acid,  prepared  by  heating  to  100°,  in  a 
strong  vessel,  a  solution  of  milk-sugar  and  bromine, 
and  neutralizing  the  product  with  moist  oxide  of 
silver.  On  decomposing  the  filtered  solution  by 
means  of  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  saturating  with  cadmium  carbonate,  cad¬ 
mium  isodiglycol-ethylenate  crystallizes  out  in 
granular  groups  of  monoclinic  needles.  It  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  from  the  latter  it 
is  precipitated  by  ether  in  flocks.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  neutral  or  basic 
acetate  of  lead. 

I-s6-dI-mor'-phism,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng. 
dimorphism  (q.  v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  the  two  forms 
of  a  dimorphous  substance. 

I-s&  dl-mor -phoiis,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng. 
dimorphous  (q.  v.). 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  quality  of  isodimorphism 
(q.v.). 

i-so-dl-naph  -thfl,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric ) ;  pref. 
di-= two,  and  naphthyl (ene).] 

.  Chem. :  C2oHu=CioH7-CioH7.  Obtained  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  vapor  of  naphthalene  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  It  crystallizes  in  white  plates,  having  a  slight 
fluorescence,  and  melts  at  187°. 

I-sod  -6-mon,  I-sod'-d~mum,  subst.  [Gr.  isos= 
equal,  and  domos=  a  building.] 

Greek  Arch.:  A  method  of  building  walls,  in 
which  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  stones  form¬ 
ing  the  courses  were  uniform,  but  the  stones  were 
so  laid  that  the  vertical  joints  of  each  course  were 
directly  ever  the  middle  of  the  stones  forming  the 
course  below. 

I-SO-dul  -§Ite,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric) ,  and  dulcite.] 
Chem. :  C6H12O5H2O.  An  isomeride  of  mannitan, 
obtained  by  boiling  quercitrin  with  dilute  mineral, 
acids.  Itisinthe  form  of  large  transparent  crys¬ 
tals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  melt  at 
107°,  with  loss  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

l-so-dy-nam’-lc,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng.  dy¬ 
namic  (q.  v.).] 

Magnetism,  <&c. :  Having  equal  force  or  power; 
,of  equal  size. 

isodynamic-lines,  s.pl. 

Magnetism:  Lines  connecting  places  in  which  the 
magnetism  is  of  equal  intensity. 

I-SO-dyn -3,-inOuS,  a.  [Gr.  isody namos = equ al 
in  power:  pref.  iso-;  Gr.  dynamis=poweT,  might, 
strength,  and  Eng.  suff.  -<nts.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Isobrious  (q.  v.). 

I-s5-et-e§,  s.  [Lat.  isoetes;  Gr.  isoetes,  as  adj. 
=equal  in  years;  as  subst.=an  evergreen  plant: 
pref.  iso-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  etos=  a  year.] 

Bot. :  Quillwort;  a  genus  of  Lycopodiace®,  for¬ 
merly  placed  under  Marsileace®.  It  consists  of 
aquatic  or  terrestrial  plants,  with  long  subulate  or 
filiform,  often  tubular  leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base: 
capsules  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  traversed 
by  transverse  threads,  those  of  the  outer  leaves  con¬ 
taining  globose  macrospores,  and  those  of  the 
inner  oblong  trigonous  microspores,  the  crustace- 
ous  integument  of  the  latter  marked  with  three 
radiating  lines.  Known  species  six  or  eight,  chiefly 
from  the  North  temperate  or  from  the  warm 
regions. 

l-sog'-gL-mous ,  a.  Characterized  by  isogamy,  ad 
the  lower  algae  and  fungi. 

I-SOg'-3,-m^,  s.  [Gr.  isos  =  equal,  and  gamos  = 
marriage.]  Bot.:  The  conjugation  of  similar  ga¬ 
metes  to  form  a  zygospore. 

l-sog'-e-nous,  a.  [Gr.  isogenes  =  equal  in  kind, 
isos,  equal,  and  genos,  kind.]  Of  similar  origin; 
homologous. 

I-so-ge  -o-therm,  s.  [Prefix  iso-;  Gr.  cre=the 
earth  or  land,  and  therme=he&t.]  An  isogeothermic 
line  (q.  v.) . 

I-so-ge-S-ther'-mal,  I-s6-ge-S-ther'-mic,  a. 
[Eng.,  Ac.  isogeotherm;  -al,  -ci.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 


isogeothermic:lines,  s.pl. 

Geog.  &  Meteor. :  A  term  introduced  by  Kupffer 
for  lines  drawn  on  a  globe  or  map  across  those 
places  in  which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
the  same. 

I-SO-gon'-lC,  a.  [Greek  isopom'os=equiangular ; 
pref.  iso-,  and  <joma=an  angle.] 

Magnetism :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

isogonic-lines,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism :  Lines  connecting  those  places  on  the 
earth  s  surface  at  which  the  declination  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  is  the  same.  The  first  chart  of  the 
kind  was  constructed  by  Halley,  in  1700 ;  a  more 
recent  one  was  made  by  Capt.  Evans,  for  the  year 
1857.  It  is  published  in  the  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for 
1861.  (Ganot.) 

l-so-graph’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  grapho— to 
write.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isography. 

I-SOg’-ra-phj?,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  grapho=to 
write.]  The  copy  or  imitation  of  another’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

i-so-gyr  -ous  (yr  as  Jr),  adj.  [Pref.  iso-=equal, 
and  Gr.  gyros^a.  circle.] 

Bot. :  Forming  a  complete  spire. 

I-SO-hep’-tane,  s.  [English  iso(meric),  and  hep¬ 
tane.] 

Chem.:  CH3,CH2,CH2,CH2,CH<q^.  Obtainedas 
ethyl-isoamyl,  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ethyl-  and  amyl-iodide,  by  means  of  sodium. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  90°’3,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0’6969  at  0°.  Chlorine  acts  upon 
it  in  diffused  daylight,  a  mixture  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  chlorides  being  formed,  which  can¬ 
not  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

l-SO-hex'-ane,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  hexane.] 

Chem.:  CHg'C^'C^'CHc^jjJj.  Prepared  first 

by  Wurtz,  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl-iodide 
and  isobutyl-iodide  with  sodium.  It  was  named  by 
him,  ethyl-butyl.  Isohexane  is  a  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  62°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0’7011 
at  0°.  Its  vapor  density  is  3-053. 

I  so-hy-dro-,  pref.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  hydro- 
(gen).] 

isohydro-benzoin,  s. 

Chem.:  C14H14O2.  A  crystalline  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzaldehyde.  It  crystallizes  from  water 
in  efflorescent,  long,  shining,  four-sided  prisms, 
from  alcohol  in  anhydrous  monoclinic  prisms.  It 
melts  at  119'5°  and  differs  from  hydro-benzoin  in 
not  being  converted  into  benzoin  when  heated  with 
strong  nitric  acid. 

I-S0-hy  -e-tose,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  hyetos = 
rain.] 

Physic.  Geog.  t&  Meteor. :  (See  etym.  and  comp.) 

isohyetose-lines,  s.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  Lines  passing  over  those 
places  on  a  globe  or  map  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  the  same. 

I'-S0l-g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  isol(ate) ;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  isolated. 

I  -sol-ate,  v.t.  [Ital.  isolato,  from  isola,  Latin 
insula=a.n  island ;  Fr.  isoler.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  place  or  set  in  a  place  by  one’s 
self  or  itself :  to  place  in  a  detached  situation;  to 
insulate  ;  to  disassociate  from  others. 

2.  Elect. :  The  same  as  Insulate  (q.  v.). 

I  -sol-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Isolate,  Insu¬ 
lated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated  or  detached  from  others; 
placed  or  standing  by  one’s  self  or  itself. 

“The  policy,  however,  applied  generally  to  them  was 
to  reduce  them  to  isolated  units.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  426. 

2.  Elect..:  [Insulated.] 

I  -sol-a-ted-ly,  adv.  [En g.  isolated ;  -ly.]  In  an 
isolated  manner. 

l-sol-a -tion,  s.  [Isolate,  u.]  The  act  of  isolat¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  isolated. 

I-s6-le  -pIs,s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  lepis= a  scale, 
rind,  or  husk.]  Named  from  the  equal  glumes. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperaceee,  tribe  Scirpese.  About 
a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly  from  temper¬ 
ate  climates. 

I-SOl  -b-gOUS,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  logos— pro¬ 
portion.]  Bearing  the  same  proportion ;  propor¬ 
tionate. 

isologous-series,  s. 

Chem. :  Applied  to  any  series  of  compounds  in 
which  the  terms  differ,  proportionately,  in  one  or 
more  of  their  elements,  thus : 

C3H8  C3H6  C3H4  C3H2 

Propane.  Propene.  Propine.  Propone. 

is  an  isologous-series,  in  which  the  successive  terms 
differ  by  H2. 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  Jem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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I’-s6-mer,  s.  [Isomeride.] 

I-s6-mer  -Ic,  I-so-mer-I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  isomeres 
=having  an  equal  share  of  anything:  pref.  iso-,  and 
Gr.  meros=  a  part,  a  share.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  isomerism. 

I-som’-er-Ide,  I'-sii>-mer,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isomer 
(ic) ;  -ide.\ 

Chem. :  An  isomeric  body. 

I-Som'-er-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  isomeres,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]  [Isomeric.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  bodies  which  are 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions,  but  which  differ  either  in  their  physical 
characteristics,  or  in  their  chemical  properties. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes: 
isomeric,  metameric,  and  polymeric  bodies. 

Isomeric  bodies  or  isomerides  are  those  which 
show  analogous  decompositions  and  changes,  when 
heated,  or  when  treated  with  reagents,  but  differ 
in  physical  properties.  The  terpenes,  CiqHie,.  con¬ 
stitute  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  essential  oils  of 
turpentine,  lemon,  orange,  juniper,  &c.  They  have 
the  same  composition,  and  resemble  each  other 
closely  in  their  chemical  actions,  but  they  differ  in 
odor,  boiling  point,  and  their  action  on  polarized 
light.  They  are  true  isomers,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word. 

Metameric  bodies,  or  metamerides,  are  those 
which  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  when 
heated,  or  when  acted  on  by  reagents.  The  mo¬ 
lecular  formula,  C3HQO2,  represents  the  three  com¬ 
pounds,  propionic  acid,  ethyl  formate,  and  methyl 
acetate.  Propionic  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  is  con¬ 
verted  by  potash  into  potassium  propionate;  ethyl 
formate,  a  colorless,  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  56°, 
is  resolved  by  potash  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  po¬ 
tassium  formate  ;  while  methyl  acetate,  a  colorless, 
volatile  liquid,  is  decomposed  by  potash  into  wood 
spirit  (methylic  alcohol)  and  an  acetate.  These 
three  compounds,  which  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements  in  the  same  proportions,  differ  in  the 
nature  of  their  products  when  acted  on  by  reagents, 
and  are  said  to  be  metameric  with  one  another. 

Polymeric  bodies,  or  polymerides,  contain  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  have 
different  molecular  weights.  The  most  striking 
example  is  exhibited  by  the  hydrocarbons,  all  of 
which  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  namely,  methene, 
CH2,  which,  however,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state. 
Thus  we  have  ethylene,  C9H4,  propylene,  C3H6,  bu¬ 
tylene,  C4H8,  amylene,  C5H10,  all  of  which  possess 
the  same  percentage  composition,  but  different 
molecular  weights.  All  polymerides  exhibit  regu¬ 
lar  gradations  of  boiling  points,  and  vapor  densi¬ 
ties. 

I-s6-mer-6-mor'-phi§m,  s.  [Greek  isomeres , 
morphe=iorm,  and  suff.  -ism.]  [Isomeric.] 
Crystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  substances 
having  the  same  atomic  proportions. 
I-som'-er-ous,  a.  [Isomeric.] 

Bot.  ( of  a  flower) :  Equal  in  number,  having  all 
the  parts  equal  in  number,  as  having  five  sepals, 
five  petals,  five  stamens,  &c. 

2.  Crystallog.,  Min.,  &c.:  Of  like  composition. 
(Used  of  isomorphism  between  substances  of  the 
same  atomic  proportions.) 

I-so-met’-ric,  I-so-met-ric-al,  a.  [Gr.  isos= 
equal,  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Equal  in  measure ;  characterized 
by  equality  of  measure. 

2.  Crystallog. :  Monometric,  tessular. 
isometrical  perspective,  s.  A  method  of  per¬ 
spective  drawing  which  allows  of  buildings  being 
represented  with  base  lines  at  any  angle  of  view, 
but  without  the  other  lines  of  any  side  of  such 
building  converging,  as  they  do  in  ordinary  per¬ 
spective,  to  a  vanishing  point.  It.  is  generally 
adopted  for  birds’-eye  views  of  extensive  buildings, 
which  thus  combine  the  advantages  of  a  ground 
plan  and  elevation. 

I-so-mor’-phigm,  s.  [Pref.  iso-;  Gr.  morplie  = 
form,  shape,  and  suff.  -ism.] 

Min. :  A  general  law,  discovered  in  1819  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  minerals  is  governed.  It  is  that  the 
ingredients  of  any  single  species  of  mineral  are  not 
absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality,  but 
one  ingredient  maybe  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
portion  of  some  analogous  ingredient.  Thus  in 
augite  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the 
form  of  the  crystal  and  the  angle  of  the  cleavage 
lane  remains  the  same.  These  substitutions  are, 
owever,  confined  within  certain  limits.  ( Lyell , 
&c.) 

l-so-mor  -phous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=a  form,  ana  Eng.  suff.  -ous.) 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  substances, 
which  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  and  are  also 
analogous  in  their  chemical  constitution.  The 
alums,  for  instance,  no  matter  what  their  composi¬ 
tion,  all  crystallize  in  octahedra,  and  if  we  place  a 


crystal  of  potassium  alum  in  a  solution  of  chrome- 
alum,  the  crystal  will  continue  to  increase  with 
perfect  regularity  from  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
salt.  “Bodies  having  apparently  an  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  constitution  are  not  necessarily  isomorphous, 
but  are  rather  divisible  into  two  or  more  groups,  of 
which  the  respective  members  are  isomorphous  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  is  not  essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two 
atoms  of  one  element  are  not  unfrequently  isomor¬ 
phous  with  one  atom  of  another  element;  and 
sometimes  a  molecular  group  is  isomorphous  in  its 
combinations  with  an  elementary  atom — NH4  with 
K,  for  example.  There  are  also  numerous  examples 
of  bodies  crystallizing  in  the  same  form,  but  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  any  similarity  of  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion.”  Isomorphous  bodies  are  generally  arranged 
according  to  the  crystallographic  systems.  The 
elements  belong  to  the  monometric  system,  with 
the  exception  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
which  belong  to  the  hexagonal.  The  protoxides, 
the  proto-chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  and  the 
proto-sulphides  are  also  monometric.  The  carbon¬ 
ates  belong  partly  to  the  trimetric,  and  partly  to 
the  hexagonal,  the  nitrates  to  the  hexagonal  and 
the  monometric,  and  the  alums  to  the  monoclinic 
systems.  When  the  same  body  is  found  to  crystal¬ 
lize  in  two  different  forms,  it  is  said  to  be  dimor¬ 
phous.  [Crystallography,  Crystals.] 

I-so-nan  -dra,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  n  euphonic,  and 
Gr.  aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotace®.  Isonandria  obovata, 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  Tennaserim,  yields  a 
kind  of  gutta-percha,  and  Isonandra  gutta  the 
gutta-percha  itself.  ( Watt :  Economic  Products  of 
India,  i.  1.) 

l-so-nl-tro-phen-lc,  a.  [English  isoimeric) ; 
•nitr(ic) ;  o  connective,  and  phenic.)  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

isonitrophenic-acid,  s.  [Phenic- acid.] 

I-so-nom'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,  and  Eng. 
nomic  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isonomy ;  equal 
in  law  or  right. 

l-son'-o-my,  s.  [Greek  fsonomia= distribution, 
equality  of  rights,  specially  equality  of  rights  in  a 
Greek  democracy.]  Equality  of  political  or  legal 
rights. 

I-sS-oc-tyl’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso  [meric),  and  octylic.~\ 
(See  the  compound.) 
isooctylic-acid,  s.  [Octylic-acid.] 

I '-sd-cen-an-thyl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  isoimeric),  and 
cenanthylic .]  (See  the  compound.) 
isocenanthylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (CHs^'CITCHyCHVCHVCO'OH.  Isohep- 
toic  acid.  An  unpleasantly  smelling,  oily  liquid, 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodic  ethylate 
and  isovalerate  in  carbonic  oxide.  It  boils  at  210°- 
213°.  Its  barium  salt  forms  an  amorphous  mass, 
while  its  calcium  salt  (C7Hi302)2Ca+2H20  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  microscopic  needles. 

l-sop  -a-thy,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  pathe,  pathos 
=  suffering.] 

Medicine : 

1.  The  attempted  cure  of  a  disease  by  the  virus  of 
the  same  malady. 

2.  The  idea  that  a  diseased  organ  may  be  cured 
by  eating  the  analogous  organ  of  a  healthy  animal. 

I-so-pen'-tane,  s.  [English  isoimeric) ,  and  pen¬ 
tane.)  [Pentane.] 

l-so-pen'-tene,  s.  [English  isoimeric) ,  and  pen- 
tene .]  [Pentene.] 

I-so-pen-tyl'-a-  mine,  s.  [Eng.  isoimeric) ;  -pen¬ 
tyl,  and  amine.)  [Amylamine.] 

I-so-per  i-met  -ric-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  isoperi- 
metr{y) ;  -ical.) 

Geom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  isoperimetry  (q.  v.). 
I-so-per-Im'-e-try,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  peri- 
mefrori,=circumference  ;  Eng.  suff.  -y.) 

Geom. :  Having  equal  perimeters,  circumferences, 
or  boundaries. 

I-s6-phane,  s.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,  and  Gr .phaino 
=to  cause  to  appear.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Franklinite  (q.  v.). 
l-soph’-or-ous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,  and  Greek 
phoros = bearing,  carrying.] 

Bot. :  Transformable  into  something  else. 

I  -s6-pod,  I'-so-pode,  a.  &  s.  [Isopoda.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  feet  equal  in  length; 
isopodous. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  crustacean  of  the  order  Isopoda 

(q-  v.). 

“One  group  of  Isopods,  the  Oniscidae.” — Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  210. 

I-Sop-6-du,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  pous  (genit. 
podos)= a  foot.] 

Z06I. :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  division  Thoraci- 
poda,  legion  Edriophthalmia.  The  body  is  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  segments,  as  a  rule  nearly  equal  in 


size.  The  legs,  which  are  seven  pairs,  are  almost 
of  the  same  length.  They  are  fitted  for  walking, 
swimming,  or  adhering  as  parasites.  The  posterior 
(abdominal)  appendages  are  converted  into  leaf¬ 
like  respiratory  apparatus.  The  heart  is  near  the 
tail.  Prof.  Milne-Edwards  divides  the  Isopoda  into 
three  sub-orders  or  sections,  the  Cursorial,  Nata¬ 
tory,  and  Sedentary  Isopods.  The  Cursorial  section 
includes  the  families  Oniscidae,  Asellid®,  and  Ido- 
theidae;  the  Natatory  two,  Sphaeromidae  and  Cymo- 
thoidae;  and  the  Sedentary  one,  Bopyridee.  The 
common  wood-louse  is  a  well-known  example  of 
Isopoda. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Isopoda  are  believed  to  extend 
from  the  Devonian  times  till  now. 

I-s6-pod'-i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  isopodia) ;  i 
connective,  and  Lat.  forma— form,  shape.] 

Entom.  ( of  a  larva) :  Shaped  like  an  isopod. 

i-sop  -6-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  isopod  (a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.) 

Z06I. :  Having  feet  of  equal  length  ;  of,  belong¬ 
ing,  or  relating  to  the  Isopoda  (q.  v.). 

Various  forms  which,  may  be  Isopodous — Nicholson: 
Palceont,  i.  389. 

I-SO-pol'-l-ty,  s.  [Gr.  isopoliteia— i 1)  equality 
of  civil  rights,  (2)  a  treaty  between  two  states  for  a 
reciprocity  of  such  rights:  isos=equal,  and  polites 
=citizen.]  Equal  rights  of  citizenship,  as  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  people  of  one  city  or  state  upon  those 
of  another. 

“  Between  America  and  England  one  would  be  glad  if 
there  could  exist  some  isopolity — A,  H.  Clough:  Remains , 
i.  213. 

l'-so-prene,  s.  [Eng.  isoimeric),  and  (te)rpene 
transposed  (?).] 

Chem. :  Cr,Hs.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon,  polymeric 
withcaoutchin,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  naptha-like  odor.  It  boils  at  37°,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0’6823  at  20°.  It  is.  an 
unstable  compound,  decomposing,  by  keeping,  into 
a  white  amorphous  mass,  having  the  composition, 
CioHi60. 

i-so  pro  -pi  on-ate,  s.  [Eng.  isoimeric),  and 
propionate.)  [Propionic-acld.] 

I-so-pro-pI-on  -iC,  a.  [Eng.  isoimeric),  and 
propionic.)  [Propionic-acid.] 

l-so-prop-yl,  s.  [Eng.  isoimeric),  and  propyl.] 
[Propyl.] 

isopropyl-carbinol,  s.  [Butyl-alcohol.] 

I-so-pur-piir'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  isoimeric),  and  pur¬ 
puric.)  (See  the  compound.) 

isopurpuric-acid,  s.  [Purpuric-acid.] 

l  -so-pyre  (yr  as  iir),  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  here=like, 
and  Gr.  pur=nve.) 

Min. :  An  opaque  to  sub-translucent,  slightly 
magnetic,  brittle  mineral ;  in  color  grayish  or  vel¬ 
vet-black,  occasionally  spotted  with  red ;  in  luster 
vitreous  ;  its  hardness  6-6'5  ;  specific  gravity,  2'9-3. 
Composition:  Silica,  47’09 ;  alumina,  13'91 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  20'07 ;  lime,  15-43;  and  protoxide  of 
copper,  1'94. 

I-SOS’-9e-le§,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  isosfceZes=hav- 
ing  equal  legs  or  sides;  isos = equal,  and  skelos=  a 
leg;  Fr.  isocble.) 

Geom. :  Having  two  legs  or  sides  only  that  are 
equal ;  as,  an  isosceles  triangle. 

I-SO-seI§'-mal,  a.  [Pref.  iso-—  equal,  and  Eng. 
seismal  (q.  v.).]  Relating  to  equal  earthquake 
action. 

isoseismal-lines,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  ipl.) :  Lines  on  a  map  or  globe  resting  where 
earthquake  action  is  equal. 

l-so-spon -djLlI,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  iso-,  and  Greek 
spondylos=a.  vertebra.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  Teleocephali.  It  consists 
of  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  the  head  naked,  an  adi¬ 
pose  fin  or  abdominal  sutures  often  present ;  denti¬ 
tion  and  habitat  various.  Families :  Stomiatid® 
(the  Stomiatoids),  Scopelid®  (the  Scopelids), 
Synodontid®  (the  Synodonts),  Percopsid®  (Trout 
Perches),  Salmonid®  (Salmon),  Clupeidee  (Her¬ 
rings),  Hyodontid®  (Mooneyes),  Engraulid®  (An¬ 
chovies),  Albulid®  (Lady  Fishes),  Dussumierid® 
(Round  Herrings),  and  Elopid®  (Jew  Fishes).  iJor- 
dan:  Vertebrates;  Northern  United  States,  1876.) 

l-so-spbr  -ous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,  and  Gr. 
sporos,  spora—a.  seed.]  « 

Bot.  iof  Cryptogams) :  Having  spores  all  of  one 
size.  The  prothallium  developed  from  them  grows 
for  a  considerable  time  independently  of  the  spore, 
and  bearing  both  male  organs  (antheridia)  and  fe¬ 
male  ones  (archegonia) .  It  contains  the  orders  Fili- 
ces,  Equisetaee®,  and  Ophioglossace®.  (Thomi.) 

I-s&-stem -on-ous,  a.  [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr.  stemon— 
warp;  Lat.  stamen  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  equal  in  number  to  th® 
petals.  iDe  Candolle.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t„ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cilr,  rfile,  ftHl;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


isostilbene 

l-so-stil  -bene,  s.  [English  iso  {meric) ,  and  stil- 
bene .] 

Chem.:  Unsymmetric  diphenyl-ethene.  A  color¬ 
less  non-solidifying  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  di- 
phenyi-monochlorethane  with  alcoholic  potash.  It 
boils  at  277%  and  by  oxidation  is  converted  into 
diphen  yl-ketone. 

I-so-tar-tar'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso{meric),  and  tar¬ 
taric.']  (See  the  compound.) 

isotartaric-acid,  s.  [Tartaric  Acid.] 

I-so— ther  — al,  a.  [English,  <fcc.,  isother{e ) ;  -aL] 
(See  etym.  and  def.) 

isotheral-lines,  s. 

Physic.  Geog.  <&  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
passing  over  places  in  which  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  the  same. 

l-so-there,  s.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,  and  Gr.  theros 
=summer.] 

Physic.  Geog.<&  Meteor.:  An  isotheral  line  (q.v.). 

l  -so-therm,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Greek  tlierme— 
heat.] 

Physic.  Geog.  c&  Meteor. :  An  isothermal  line. 

l-so-ther  -mal,  a.  [Pref.  iso-=equal,andGiej-m.e 
=heat.  ] 

Physic.  Geog.  <&  Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to  zones 
or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmosphere, 
which  haveanequal  degree  of  mean  annual  warmth. 
{Lyell.) 

isothermal-lines,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  <&  Meteor.  :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map  passing 
over  places  in  which  the  mean  general  temperature 
is  the  same.  Humboldt  first  generalized  the  obser¬ 
vations  and  collected  the  facts  bearing  on  isother¬ 
mal  lines. 

isothermal-zone,  s. 

Geog.  <&  Meteor.:  The  space  between  two  isother¬ 
mal  lines. 

i-sS-ther-om  -brose,  a.  [Pref.  iso-=  equal  (q.v.) ; 
Gr.  Gieros=summer,  and  omi>ros=rain.]  (See  etym. 
and  def.) 

isotherombrose-lines,  s.pl. 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
drawn  across  places  having  the  same  amount  of 
rain  in  summer. 

l-S0t'-6m-a,  s.  [Pref.  iso-=equal  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
tome= a  cutting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliacese,  tribe  Lobeleee. 
Isotoma  longiflora ,  a  W est  Indian  species,  is  very 
poisonous,  both  to  horses  and  men.  It  is  an  over- 
potent  cathartic. 

l-so-ton'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  {isos) =equal,  and  tonos— 
tone.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Indicating  or  having  equal  tones. 

2.  Mus. :  Applied  to  a  system  of  music  in  which 
each  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in  which  there 
are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

I-SO-trI-mor  -phI§m,  s.  [Eng.  isotrimorph{ous)  ; 
-ism.] 

Crystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  the  three  forms 
of  two  trimorphous  substances. 

I-s5-trI-mor'-phOus,  a.  [Pref.  iso-;  Gr.  trimor- 
phos  =_triple :  pref.  tri-,  from  tris=  three,  and 
morphe=lorm.] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  the  phenomenon  of  isotri- 
morphism  (q.  v.). 

I-so-trop  -Ic,  I-so-trop  -ous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-= 
equal,  and  Gr.  trope,  or  tropos= a  turn.]  (For  def. 
see  compound.) 
isotropic-substances,  s.  pi. 

Optics,  &c. :  Substances  singly  refracting.  {Rut- 
ley  :  Study  of  Bocks,  2d  ed.  (p.  76.)  (Opposed  to 
anisotropous= doubly  refracting.) 

i-sou-vit  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso{meric),  and  uvitic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 
isouvitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHgOi^^HjiCHa) (CO’OH^.  A  dibasic 
aromatic  acid  produced  from  gamboge  by  fusion 
with  potassic  hydrate,  pyrotartaric  acid  and  acetic 
acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  crystallizes 
in  short  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
'boiling  water  and  melt  at  160°. 

1-SO  Va  ler'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso{meric),  and  valeric 
(q.v.).]  ’  (See  the  compound.) 
isovaleric-acid,  s.  [Valeric  Acid.] 
i-so-va-ler’-jrl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  iso{meric ),  and 

VaChemTi 5H8=(CH3)2C-C-CH2.  A  liquid  hydro- 
carbon,  formed  from  brom-isoamylene  by  the  action 
of  alkalies.  It  possesses  the  odor  of  garlic,  and 
boils  between  42°  and  45°.  When  treated  with 
bromine  it  yields  two  liquid  compounds,  a  dibro¬ 
mide, ' CsHsB^,  boiling  at  170°,  and  a  tetra-bromide, 
CsHgBri,  which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged. 
Is-pa-han  -ee,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ispahan,  in 
Persia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ispahan. 


2387 

If  -ra-el,  s.  [Heb.  Israel;  Gr.  7sraeZ=fighter  or 
soldier  of  God  (Gesenius),  from  {Sarah)  =  (1)  to 
to  fiTtT  ~  k°  ©e  a  leader,  prefect,  or  prince,  (3) 

1.  The  name  divinely  given  to  Jacob  during  the 
scene  at  Pemel  or  Penuel  as  a  memorial  that,  as  a 
prince,  he  had  power  with  God  and  with  men  and 
had  prevailed  (Gen.  xxxii.  28). 

2.  The  Jewish  people  ;  a  contraction  for  Children 
°  ct  srae\?r.H°use  of  Israel.  (Hoseaxi.l.) 

ll  A  religious  sect  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  England  in  1883;  in  the  Registrar-General’s 
returns  it  is  called  The  New  and  Latter  House  of 
Israel. 

Ti  Kingdom  of  Israel : 

Script.  Hist. :  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
beginning  with  Jeroboam  and  ending  with  the 
Assyrian  Captivity. 

If-ra-fl-Ite,  s.  [Heb.,  &c.,  Israel ,  and  suff.  -ite.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Israel  and  of  Jacob  ;  a  Jew. 

2.  Used  in  the  N  ew  Testament  for  a  Jew  viewed  as 
a  member  of  the  Theocracy.  [Jew.]  {Trench:  Syn. 
of  the  New  Test.,  p.  158.) 

“Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile.” — 
John  ii.  47. 

If-ra-el-it'  ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Israelit{e) ;  - ic .] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israelites;  Hebrew,  Jewish. 

If-ra-el-It-Ish,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,  Israelite);  -ish.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  Israelitic,  but  a  less  respectful 
word. 

I§  -ra-el-It-Ifm,  s.  [Eng.  Israelite) ;  -ism;  Fr. 
Israilitisme.]  The  same  as  Judaism  (q.  v.) . 
is-SR-ii-ble  (suas  shu),  a.  [Eng. issu{e) ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  issued ;  capable  of  being 
issued. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  issue  or  issues;  admitting  of 
issue  being  taken  upon  it;  containing  an  issue  or 
issues  ;  as,  an  issuable  plea. 

3.  Admitting  or  allowing  of  issue  being  taken  or 
joined. 

issuable-plea,  s. 

Law:  A  plea  upon  which  a  plaintiff  may  take  is¬ 
sue,  and  go  to  trial  upon  the  merits. 

issuable-terms,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law :  Hilary  and  Trinity,  because  in  them 
issues  are  made  up  for  the  assize ;  but,  for  town 
causes,  all  the  four  terms  are  issuable.  ( Wharton.) 

is'-stl-gi-bly  (su  as  shu),  adv.  [Eng.  issuab{le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  issuable  manner ;  by  way  of  issue. 

is  -SR-ange  (su  as  shu) ,  s.  [Eng.  issu{e) ;  -ance.] 
The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out ;  as,  the  issuance  of 
food. 

is -SR-Rnt  (su  as  shu),  a.  [Eng.  issu{e) ;  -ant.] 
Her. :  Issuing  or  coming  out.  A  term  applied  to 
a  charge  or  bearing  represented  as  issuing  out  of 
another  charge  or  bearing.  When  an  animal  is 
blazoned  as  issuant,  only  the  upper  half  is  depicted. 

is-SRe  (pron.  ishu),s.  [Fr.,prop.  fern,  of  issu, 
pa.  par.  of  issir= to  issue,  to  go  out,  from  Lat.  exeo, 
from  ea>=out,  and  eo= to  go ;  Ital.  uscita,  escita. J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out;  egress;  mo¬ 
tion  out  of  an  inclosed  place  ;  as,  the  issue  of  water 
from  a  pipe,  the  issue  of  an  audience  from  a  hall  or 
other  public  building. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out;  delivery;  publication. 
“English  railways  improved  with  scarcely  an  exception 

despite  the  issue  of  very  disappointing  traffic  returns.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  means  of  passing  or  getting  out;  a  means  of 
exit  or  escape. 

“  Let  us  examine  what  bodies  touch  a  movable  whilst  in 
motion,  as  the  only  means  to  find  an  issue  out  of  this  dif¬ 
ficulty.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

4.  A  flux,  as  of  blood. 

“A  woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood 
twelve  years.” — Matthew,  ix.  20. 

5.  That  which  issues;  that  which  proceeds,  flows, 
or  is  issued  or  sent  out;  the  whole  quanity  or 
amount  issued  or  sent  out;  as,  the  daily  issue  of  a 
paper ;  the  weekly  issue  of  notes  from  the  bank,  &c. 

6.  Progeny,  offspring  ;  a  child  or  children. 

“  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth ;  the  profits  or  return 
from  lands,  tenements,  or  other  property. 

8.  Result,  fruit,  consequence. 

“Look  you  for  any  other  issue l” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

9.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  man  ;  action,  deed. 

“  How  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

10.  A  material  point  in  an  argument  or  debate, 
upon  which  the  parties  take  affirmative  and  nega¬ 
tive  positions,  and  on  which  they  base  the  result  of 
the  argument  or  debate. 


Isthmian-games 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  close  or  result  of  pleadings;  the 
point  or  matter  depending  in  a  suit  on  which  two 
parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to  trial ;  a  single 
definite  and  material  point  which  is  affirmed  on 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other. 

“An  issue  upon  matter  of  law  is  called  a  demurrer;  and 
it  confesses  the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  opposite 
party;  but  denies  that,  by  the  law  arising  upon  those 
facts,  any  injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  made  out  a  legitimate  excuse;  according  to 
the  party  which  first  demurs,  rests  or  abides  upon  the 
point  in  question.  The  form  of  such  demurrer  is  by  aver¬ 
ring  the  declaration  or  plea,  the  replication  or  rejoinder, 
to  be  bad  in  substance,  that  is,  insufficient  in  law  to 
maintain  the  action  or  the  defense;  and  the  party  demur¬ 
ring  is  thereupon  understood  to  pray  judgment  for  want 
of  sufficient  matter  alleged.  Upon  a  demurrer,  the  op¬ 
posite  party  must  aver  his  pleading  to  be  good  in  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  and  then 
the  parties  are  at  issue  in  point  of  law.  Which  issue,  in 
law  or  demurrer,  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  the 
action  is  brought  must  determine.  An  issue  of  fact  is 
where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law,  is  disputed.  And 
when  he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded  by  his 
antagonist  lias  tendered  the  issue,  the  other  party  may 
immediately  join  issue;  or  if  affirmative  matter  be  set 
out  in  the  pleading,  he  may  at  o'nce  take  issue  thereon. 
Which  done,  the  issue  is  said  to  be  joined,  both  parties 
having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  cause  upon  the  truth 
of  the  fact  in  question.  And  this  issue  of  fact  must,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  be  determined  by  the  country,  that  is,  by 
jury.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  21. 

2.  Surg. :  A  fontanel ;  an  -artificial  ulcer  made  on 
some  part  of  the  body  to  promote  secretion  of  pus. 

II  (1)  At  issue:  In  controversy ;  disputed  ;  at  vari¬ 
ance  ;  disagreeing. 

(2)  To  join  or  take  issue:  To  take  up  affirmative 
and  negative  positions  respectively  upon  a  point  in 
debate  or  dispute. 

“That  issue  will  I  ioine  with  him  which  shall  suffise, 
for  the  confutacion  of  this  booke.” — Bishop  Gardner: 
Explic.,  to.  145. 

issue-pea,  s. 

Therap. :  A  pea  or  any  similar  body  placed  inside 
an  issue  to  maintain  irritation  and  promote  the 
secretion  of  pus. 

II  For  the  difference  between  issue  and  event,  see 
Event. 

is  -sue  (pron.  ishu),  *issew,u.i.&f.  [Issue,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language. 

I.  To  come,  flow,  or  pass  out ;  to  run  out,  as  from 
any  inclosed  place. 

“I  Richard’s  body  have  interred  anew, 

And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

*2.  To  run  out  or  extend  in  lines. 

“Pipes  made  with  a  belly  toward  the  lower  end,  and 
then  issuing  into  a  straight  concave  again.”— Bacon. 

3.  To  go  or  come  out ;  to  rush  out. 

“  The  gates  cast  up,  we  issued  out  to  play.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JEneis  ii. 

4.  To  proceed,  as  offspring  or  progeny;  to  be  de¬ 
scended,  to  spring. 

“Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou 
shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away.’’ — 2 Kings  xx.  18. 

5.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  source;  to  arise;  to  be 
produced  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow,  to  accrue. 

“  This  is  my  fault ;  as  for  the  rest  appealed. 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

6.  To  result,  to  turn  out,  to  terminate,  to  end ;  as, 
It  is  doubtful  how  this  cause  will  issue. 

II.  Law:  To  come  to  a  point  in  fact,  or  law  on 
which  the  parties  join  issue ;  to  join  issue. 

B.  Trans.:  To  send  out;  to  deliver  for  use:  to 
supply  ;  to  put  into  circulation. 

“A  writ  was  issued  out  to  burn  him.” — Burnet:  Hist.  of 
the  Reform.,  bk.  l. 

is-SRe-less  (issue  as  Ishu),  a.  [Eng.  issue;  -less.] 
Without  issue ;  having  no  issue  or  offspring ;  want¬ 
ing  children, 

“  She  matched  herself  with  Spain,  and  brought  King 
Philip  hither  .  .  . 

But  issueless  she  died.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 

is-sR-er  (issue  as  ishu),  s.  [Eng.  issu{e ) ;  -er.] 
One  who  issues. 

Isth'-ml-Rn  (or  th  silent),  a.  [Lat.  Isthmius; 
Gr.  Isthmios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isthmus; 
specif,  pertaining  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
Greece. 

Isthmian-games,  s.pl. 

Gr.  Antiq.:  Games  celebrated  in  April  and  May 
of  the  first  and  third  years  of  each  Olympiad.  The 
contests  included  all  varieties  of  athletic  sports,  as 
wrestling,  running,  boxing,  &c.,  and  competitions 
in  music  and  poetry.  The  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves,  these  being  the  only 
prize. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 

-clan,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dci. 
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Isth’-mus  (or  th  silent),  *ist-mus,  *isthim,  s. 
[Lat.  isthmus,  from  Gr.  isthmos .  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Geog. :  A  narrow  slip  or  neck  of 
land  connecting  two  continents  together,  or  unit¬ 
ing  a  peninsula  to  a  continent. 

2.  Anat.:  The  name  given  to  various  parts  which 
more  or  less  closely  resemble  an  isthmus.  There  is 
an  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  an  isthmus  uteri,  &c. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces : 

Anatomy.:  The  constricted  passage  between  the 
anterior  pillars  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the 
pharynx. 

Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  or  gland : 

Anat. :  A  transverse  portion  of  the  gland  uniting 
the  two  lateral  lobes. 

Is-ti-oph’-or-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  istion=a  web,  cloth, 
or  sheet,  and  phoros— bearing,  carrying.] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  or  division  of  Insectivorous  Bats 
having  a  nose-leaf ;  but  Mr.  Dobson,  who  has  deeply 
studied  the  subject,  considers  the  arrangement 
unnatural, 

is'-u-ret,  s.  [Eng.  is(omeric),  and -wret  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. Hydroxyl-methenyl-diamine.  This  base, 
which  is  isomeric  with  carbamide,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydroxylamine.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  insol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at  104°-105°.  It  has  an 
alkaline  re-action,  and  unites  with  one  equivalent 
of  acid,  forming  crystalline  salts.  On  boiling  the 
aqueous  solution,  it  decomposes  in  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  manner,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  guanidine,  biuret,  and  urea. 

It,  *hit,  *hyt,  pron.  [A.  S.  hit,  neut.  of  he  (q.  v.) ; 
Icel.  hit,  neut.  of  hinn;  Dut.  het,  neut.  othij.  The 
genitive  case  its  is  comparatively  modern.  It  does 
not  occur  once  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611, 
and  is  found  but  three  times  in  all  Shakespeare, 
and  not  once  in  Milton,  although  other  writers  had 
already  begun  to  introduce  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  rustics  still  employ  his  where  educated 
men  would  use  its.  In  Levit.  xxv.  5,  where  the  mod¬ 
ern  editions  read  “  of  its  own  accord.”  the  edition 
of  1611  has  “  of  it  own  accord.”  The  A.  S.  genit .  his 
was  regularly  used  as  the  genit.  of  it  up  to  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.] 

1.  A  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender  corresponding 
with  the  masculine  he  and  feminine  she,  the  plural 
of  all  three  being  they.  It  is  frequently  classed  as 
a  demonstrative. 

“Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life.” — Proverbs  iv.  23. 

2.  It  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  impersonal 
verbs ;  as,  It  rains,  it  snows. 

3.  It  is  commonly  used  to  introduce  a  sentence, 
preceding  a  verb  as  a  nominative,  but  referring  to  a 
clause  or  distinct  member  of  the  sentence  following ; 
as,  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  dead. 

4.  it  is  frequently  used  to  begin  a  sentence  when  a 
personal  noun,  or  the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  mas¬ 
culine  or  feminine  noun  follows,  and  it  may  repre¬ 
sent  anyone  of  the  three  genders,  or  either  the  sing¬ 
ular  or  the  plural  number;  as,  “ It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid,”  “It  is  these,”  &c. 

When  a  question  is  asked,  it  follows  the  verb; 
as,  Who  was  it  that  betrayed  Christ? 

5.  It  is  used  absolutely  for  the  state  of  a  person  or 

thing;  as,  “How  is  it  with  the  general?”  ( Shakesp .: 
Coriolanus,\.  6.)  .  . 

6.  It  is  used  indefinitely  after  intransitive  verbs, 
frequently  imparting  a  ludicrous  meaning. 

“If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  again  for  his  pleasure.” — 
Raleigh. 

It-Sl-bal'-lI,  s.  [The  Guiana  name.] 

Bot.:  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

itaballi-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  Vochya  guianensis.  It  is  hard 
but  not  very  durable. 

1-tab '-Ir-yte,  l-tab'-lr-Ite,  s.  [From  Itabira,  a 
mountain  in  Brazil.] 

Min.  &  Petrol. :  A  micaceous  variety  of  hematite, 
found  in  micaceous  schist  in  North  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  &c.  Called  also  specular  schist  (q.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

I-tgi-col-u-mlte,  I-ta-col'-u-myte,  s.  [From 
Itacolumi=  the  Giant,  the  name  of  several  Brazilian 
mountains.]  ,  _  , 

Petrol.:  A  laminated  granular  flexible  quartz 
rock,  with  a  little  talc,  found  in  Brazil,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  the  Ural  Mountains,  &c.  It  some¬ 
times  contains  diamonds  and  gold.  Rutley  spells 
the  word  Itacolumite  and  Dana  Itacolumyte. 

l-ta-con’-ic,  a.  [Formed  by  transposition  from 
aconitic  (?) .]  (See  the  compound.) 
itaconic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H£(CO‘OH)2.  A  bibasic  acid,  isomeric 
with  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids,  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid,  whereby  its  water 
is  first  driven  off  and  then  aconic  acid  is  formed. 


C3H4(OH)(CO-OH)3=OHd-C3H3(CO-OH)3,  the  lat¬ 
ter  further  decomposing  into  COo  and  itaconic  acid. 
C3H3(CO-OH)3=C02+C3H4(CO-OH)2.-It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  heating  to  160°  a  mixture  of  citric 
acid  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube.  Itaconic  acid  is 
inodorous,  but  has  a  strong  acid  taste.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  17  parts  of  water 
at  10°  and  melting  at  161°.  It  bears  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  citraconic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  not 
yielding  mesaconic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid. 

It'-a-ka,  s-  [The  Guiana  name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot. :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

itaka-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm.:  A  kind  of  wood  with  black  and 
brown  streaks,  much  used  in  cabinet  work..  It 
comes  from  Machcerium  schomburgkii,  a  papilio¬ 
naceous  tree,  tribe  Dalbergiese,  growing  in  Guiana. 

I-tal’-ian  (iasy),«.  &s.  [Ital.  Italiano;  Lat. 
Italicus,  from  Italia=ltaly ;  Sp.  Italiano .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Italians. 

Italian-beech,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Italian-oak  (q.  v.).  Really 
an  oak,  and  in  no  respect  a  beech. 

Italian-iron,  s.  A  laundress’  smoothing-iron  for 
fluting  and  smoothing  frills ;  a  gauffering-iron. 

Italian-juice,  s. 

Comm. :  The  extract  of  licorice  prepared  in  Cal¬ 
abria.  There  are  several  kinds ;  but  that  prepared 
on  the  estates  of  the  Marchioness  Solazzi,  and 
known  as  Solazzi  juice,  is  the  best.  [Spanish- 
juice.] 

Italian-marble,  s.  [Marble.i 

Italian-may,  s. 

Bot. :  Spiraea  filipendula. 

Italian-oak,  s. 

Botany :  Quercus  cesculus. ,  Called  also  Italian- 
beech  (q.  v.). 

Italian-roof,  s.  A  hip-roof. 

I  tal  -ian-ate  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  Italian;  -ate.'] 
Italianized ;  made  conformable  to  Italian  customs 
or  practices.  (Marlowe.) 

l-tal'-iiin-ate  (i  as  y),  t.  [English  Italian ; 
-ate.]  To  render  Italian  ;  to  make  conformable  to 
Italian  customs  ;  to  Italianize. 

i-tal'-isin-l§m  (i  as  y) ,  s.  [Eng.  Italian ;  -ism.] 
A  phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Italians  or  the  Italian  language. 

i-tal'-i^n-ize  (i  as  y),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  Italian ; 

- ize .] 

A . Intrans.:  To  act  or  speak  as  an  Italian;  to  act 
the  Italian. 

B.  Trans.:  To  render  Italian ;  to  give  an  Italian 
character  to. 

l-tal'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  If alicus=  Italian,  from 
Italia=Itely.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or  the 
Italians. 

2.  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  a.  sloping  type,  com¬ 
monly  employed  to  give  emphasis  or  to  draw  special 
attention  to  a  particular  letter,  word,  or  sentence. 
It  is  so  called  from  having  been  invented  by  Aldo 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Manutius) ,  an  Italian  printer,  born 
in  1447,  died  in  1515. 

This  line  is  printed  in  italic  type. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Print. :  An  italic  letter  or  type. 

IT  Italic  School  of  Philosophy ; 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  A  term  adopted  by  some  writers 
to  denote  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  systems 
taken  together,  but  more  properly  confined  to  that 
of  Pythagoras  alone.  The  reason  of  the  name  lies 
in  the  statement  that  Pythagoras  taught  in  Italy, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  south  and  southwest. 
Italic-version,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin 
known  as  Vetus  Itala.  It  was  made  early  in  the 
second  century,  the  Old  Testament  being  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  LXX.,  not  from  the  Hebrew.  St. 
Jerome  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  amend  it  to  his  satisfaction,  made  the  Latin 
translation,  now  in  common  use  in  the  Roman 
Church,  known  as  the  Vulgate,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

i-tal'-l-9i§m,  s.  [Eng.  italic ;  -ism.]  An  Italian 
idiom  or  custom  ;  an  Italianism. 

l-tal'-i-^ize.  v.  t.  [Eng.  italic',  -ize.]  To  write 
or  print  in  italic  type ;  to  make  emphatic  or  dis¬ 
tinct  by  the  use  of  italics. 


I-tSL-mal  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ita(conic) ,  and  malic.] 


itamalic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CbHjOs-CsHsCOH)  :(Cp-OH)2.  A  hom- 
ologue  of  malic  acid.  On  heating  itaconic  acid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  ltamono- 
chlor-pyrotartaric  acid  is  formed,  and  this,  on  boil¬ 
ing  with  water  or  alkalies,  yields  itamalic  amd.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  deliquescent  needles,  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melt  between  60 
and  65  ° .  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  loses  a  molecule 
of  water,  and  is  re-converted  into  itaconic  acid. 


it9h,  s.  [A.  S.  gictha.]  [Itch,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  • 

(2)  A  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin  arising; 
from  the  disease  or  other  cause. 

2.  Fig.:  A  constant  teasing  desire  or  longing  for 
something. 

“  And  this  is  what  the  world  ... 

Denominates  an  itch  for  writing.” 

Coviper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

II.  Path.:  Scabies;  a  disease  arising  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  presence  in  the  parts 
affected  of  tbe  itch-mite  (q.  v.)  and  its  ova.  The 
animal  burrows  chiefly  between  the  fingers ,  on  the 
front  of  the  forearm,  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  thighs.  The  disease  chiefly  assails 
uncleanly  people.  It  is  very  common  among  the 
natives  of  India  and  other  Orientals.  Where  it  is 
widely  spread  on  the  body,  an  ointment  made  from 
flour  of  sulphur  and  lard  or  vaseline,  well  rubbed  in 
at  night  and  washed  off  in  the  morning,  is  the  best 
remedy. 

itch-insect,  s. 

Zobl.:  An  inaccurate  name  for  the  itch-mite 
(q.  v.).  (Griffith  &  Henfrey .) 

itch-mite,  s. 

Zoiil. :  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  a  small  white  parasitic 
spider,  of  the  family  Acaridse,  producing  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  itch.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
bristles ;  so  are  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  legs, 
while  the  first  and  second  pair  have  suckers.  [Itch.] 

It9h,  *icchen,  *iken,  *yechen,  *yichen,  v.  i. 

[A.  S.  giccan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jenken;  Ger.jucken .] 

1.  Lit. :  To  have  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the 
skin  which  causes  in  the  person  a  desire  to  scratch 
or  rub  the  part  affected. 

2.  Fig. :  To  long ;  to  desire  continually ;  to  feel  a 
constant  teasing  desire. 

“Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword 
out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

ltch  -WQOd,  s.  [Eng.  itch,  and  wood  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Inocarpus  vitiensis. 

It9h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  itch;  -y.]  Affected  with  the 
itch ;  of  the  nature  of  the  itch. 

‘  ‘Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 

That  seizes  first  the  opulent.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  582. 

-Ite,  suff.  [Lat.  -ites;  Gr.  -ites.  (See  def.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  As  an  adjectival  suffix:  Of  or  belonging  to,  as 
Danite. 

2.  As  a  substantial  suffix:  One  belonging  to;  as, 
an  Israelite,  a  man  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Israel. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  suffix  used  in  chemical  terms  in  the 
naming  of  salts.  When  the  name  of  the  acid  ter¬ 
minates  in  -ous,  the  name  of  the  salt  ends  in  -ite, 
and  the  word  thus  formed  is  connected  by  of  with 
the  name  of  the  base  combined  with  the  acid.  Thus 
from  sulphurous  acid  come  sulphites;  as,  sulphite 
of  sodium,  sulphite  of  barium,  &c. 

2.  Min.:  A  mineral.  Remotely  it  was  derived 
from  the  Gr.  -ites,  which  is  an  adjectival  termina- 
tion=of  or  belonging  to,  and  required  lithos  added, 
before  the  meaning  stone  was  supplied.  Thus  py¬ 
rites  is=of  or  on  fire,  and  pyrites  lithos,  firestone, 
not  simply  pyrites,  is  the  mineral  which  strikes  fire, 
as  copper  or  other  pyrites.  When  the  Greek  word 
was  transferred  to  Latin,  lithos=stone,  was  dropped, 
and  pyrites  is  used  by  Pliny  for  (1)  flint.,  (2)  a  mill¬ 
stone,  and  (3)  iron  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  iron.  Min¬ 
eralogists  taking  the  word  from  Pliny’s  Latin,  and 
not  from  Greek,  now  attach  to  -ite  the  signification 
stone  or  mineral. 

3.  Palceont.  &  Palceo-bot. :  Fossil.  Used  as  the 
English  equivalent  of  -ites  in  the  termination  of 
many  genera ;  as  ammonite,  the  English  equivalent 
of  ammonites;  belemnite, of  belernnites ;  Nipadites, 
of  Nipa. 

4.  Petrol.:  Formerly  -ite  was  used  also  for  rock, 
but  Dana,  for  discrimination’s  sake,  altered  it  to 
-yte.  Some  still  use  -ite  in  place  of  -yte. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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I  tem,  adv.  &  s.  [Lat.=likewise,  also.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Likewise,  also. 

Item  two  lips  indifferent  red;  item  two  gray  eyes  ” _ 

Bhakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5.  J 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  separate  article  orparticular ;  a  single  article. 
“I conld  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admi- 
ration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items.” — 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

?•  A  hint,  an  inuendo. 

“  If  this  discourse  have  not  concluded  our  weakness,  I 
have  one  item  more  of  mine.” — Glanvill. 

3.  A  paragraph  of  news. 

I  -tem,  v.  t.  [Item,  adv.]  To  make  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of ;  to  note. 

I -tem-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  item,;  -ize.J  To  specify; 
to  state  in  items ;  as,  to  itemize  an  account. 

^  -er-«>.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  iterabilis,  from  itero— to 
repeat;  Sp .  iter  able.]  Capable  of  being  iterated  or 
repeated. 

“Whereby  they  had  made  their  acts  iterable  by  sober 
hands.  — Browne:  Miscellanies,  tract  xi. 

It  -er-3,n§e,  *It'-ter-«jin9e,  s.  [Lat.  iterans ,  pr. 
par.  of  itero=  to  repeat.]  The  act  of  iterating  or 
repeating;  iteration. 

“What  needs  this  itterance,  woman?” — Shakespeare: 
Othello,  v.  2. 

it  -er-3,nt,  a.  [Lat.  iterans,  pr.  par.  of  itero.] 
Repeating,  iterating. 

|  “Waters  being  near,  make  a  current  echo;  but  being 
farther  off,  they  make  an  iterant  echo.” — Bacon:  Bat. 

\  His  t. 

It  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  iteratus,  pa.  par.  of  itero— 
to  repeat,  from  iter  um= again-,  Fr.  Hirer;  Span. 
iterar ;  Ital .iterare.] 

1.  To  repeat;  to  utter  or  say  over  again. 

“This  is  the  very  cause  why  we  iterate  the  psalms 
oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture.”— Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  To  do  over  again,  or  a  second  time ;  to  repeat. 

“Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I  iterated 
the  experiment.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  552. 

It  -er-ate,  a.  [Iterate,  v.]  Repeated. 

“The  sacrament  of  baptiBme  ones  likewise  ministred, 
and  neuer  to  be  iterate.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication, 

fo.  149. 

It  -er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iterate;  -ly.]  By  repe¬ 
tition  or  iteration. 

“  Iterately  affecting  the  pourtraits  of  Enoch,  Lazarus, 
Jonas,  Ac.” — Browne:  Ume  Burial,  ch.  ill. 

It-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  iteratio,  from  iteratus, 
pa.  par.  of  itero=  to  repeat;  Fr.  iteration;  Sp  .iter- 
avion :  Ital .  iterazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  iterating  or  repeating;  repetition. 
“An  iteration  of  the  ones  perfited  sacrifice  on  the  cross.” 
— Bp.  Gardner:  Explication,  fo.  149. 

*2.  Allegation,  quotation  ;  readiness  in  quotation. 


I  tin  er  AT-f,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  itinerarium. =-n 
account  of  a  journey,  from  *itinero —  to  travel;  iter 
(gen.  ?tmeris)=a  journey;  Fr.  itinfraire ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  inner  ano.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  book  of  travels ;  an  account  of 
tn  e  various  places  to  be  met  with  on  any  particular 
road  or  line. 

2.  Roman  Ritual :  A  form  of  prayer  intended  for 
the  use  of  clerics  when  traveling,  and,  for  their  con¬ 
venience,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Breviary.  The 
Itinerary  consists  of  the  canticle  Benedictus,  with 
an  antiphon,  prayer,  and  two  collects.  Itiner¬ 
aries  are  not  found  in  the  older  Breviaries ;  but 
Ha  van  tus  mentions  an  ancient  Pontifical  with  an 
Itinerary  for  the  use  of  prelates  rather  longer  than 
that  at  present  employed.  ( Addis  &  Arnold .) 

B.  As  adj. :  Traveling ;  wandering  or  passing 
from  place  to  place ;  itinerant. 

“It  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  justice  than  a 
progress.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

.  1-tin  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  Htineratum,  sup.  of 
itmero.]  [Itinerant.]  To  pass  or  go  from  place 
to  place  ;  to  wander. 

-I-tls,  suff.  [Lat.  -itis;  Gr.  -ifis.] 

Path.:  Inflammation  ;  as,  hepatilis=  inflammation 
ot  the  liver ;  pericarditis^ inflammation  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium. 

Its,  pron.  [See  def.]  The  possessive  case  of  the 
pronoun  it  (q.  v.). 

lt-self ,  pron.  [Eng.  it,  and  self .]  The  neuter 
pronoun  corresponding  to  the  masculine  himself, 
and  feminine  herself. 

itt  -ner-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Gmelin  after  Yon 
Ittner,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  mineral.] 

.  Min. :  A  variety  of  Haiiyne.  It  occurs  massive  or 
in  granular  dodecahedrons,  is  translucent,  of  a 
dark  blue,  ash-gray,  or  smoky-gray  color,  and  resin¬ 
ous  luster.  Found  in  Germany. 

It'-trl-a,,  s-  [Yttria.] 

It'-trl-um,  s.  [Yttrium.] 

It  -zl-bu,  it-ze-bu,  it-zi-boo,  it-che-bo,  subst. 
[Japanese.] 

Numis.:  A  Japanese  monetary  unit  of  account. 
It  is  a  silver  coin,  value  varying  from  32  to  35  cents. 
Itis  a  thin  oblong  plate,  with  square  corners.  Its 
use  is  now  dying  out,  owing  to  the  introduction  into 
Japan  of  the  decimal  system. 

I-u  -lI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  iul(us)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Chilognatha  (Millipedes).  The 
body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with  numerous 
segments,  each  bearing  two  pairs  of  legs.  They  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  gliding  motion,  and  roll  themselves  up 
when  in  danger.  They  may  be  seen  in  mossy  situa¬ 
tions  or  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  the  larva  commencing  with  only 
six  feet. 


I'-vIed,  a.  [English  ivy;  -ed.  ]  Covered  or  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy. 

I -vor-f ,  *i-vor-ie,  *e-ver-y,  s.  &  a.  [Old  Fr. 

ivurie ;  Fr.  ivoire,  from  Lat.  e&orews=made  of  ivory ; 
ebur  (gen.  eboris)—  ivory;  Ital.  avorio,  avolio.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  The  hard  material  of  the  teeth ;  enamel. 
[Dentine.] 

2.  Spec. :  The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the  narwhal, 
&c.  (A  tusk  is  simply  a  huge  projecting  tooth.) 

TT  Ivory  was  brought  from  Tarshish  by  Solomon’s 
ships  (1  Kings  x.  22).  Homer  often  mentions  it. 
Phidias,  B.  C.  400,  made  statues  from  it,  plating 
them  with  gold. 

II.  Fig.  (pi.) :  The  teeth.  (Slang.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  or  made  of  ivory;  resem¬ 
bling  ivory. 

IT  Vegetable  ivory  : 

Bot.,  <&c.:  The  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  a  fine 
palm,  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  found  in  South 
America,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena. 
The  ivory  consists  of  the  coagulated  milk. 

ivory-black,  s.  A  species  of  bone-black  made 
by  the  calcination  of  ivory  scraps,,  turnings,  and 
sawdust.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  paints  and  printers’  ink. 

ivory-nut,  s.  [Ivory-palm.] 
ivory-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Phytelephas  macrocarpa.  [Ivory,  Tf.] 

ivory-paper,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  pasteboard, 
with  a  finely  prepared  polished  surface,  used  by 
artists. 

ivory-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in  a  steel 
frame  for  sawing  ivory  from  the  solid.  It  has  a 
blade  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  long.  The 
teeth,  five  or  six  to  the  inch.  A  frame-saw  with  a 
blade  made  of  a  fine  watch-spring  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

ivory-shell,  s. 

Zobl.:  The  molluscous  genus  Eburna  (q.  v.). 

,  ivory-tablet,  s.  Small  leaves  of  ivory,  arranged 
in  pocket-book  form,  for  receiving  memoranda. 

ivory-white,  a. 

Bot.:  White,  verging  to  yellow,  with  a  little  lus¬ 
ter,  as  the  flower  of  Convallaria  majalis.  (Bindley.  ) 
I'-Vor-jf-blll,  s.  The  ivory-billed  American 
woodpecker ;  so  called  from  its  beautifully  white, 
ivory-like  bill. 

I-vory  type,  s.  [Eng.  ivory ;  -type.] 

Phot.:  A  kind  of  picture  in  which  two  finished 
photographs  are  taken,  one  light  in  color,  made 
translucent  by  varnish,  tinted  on  the  back,  and 
placed  over  a  stronger  picture,  so  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  photograph  in  natural  colors.  Also 
known  as  Hellenotype. 


“Thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  indeed  able  to 
corrupt  a  saint.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

It  -er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  iterat(e) ;  -ive.]  Iterat¬ 
ing,  repeating. 

Ith-y-phall  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ithyphallikos^ol  or 
pertaining  to  the  ithyphallos,  or  phallos  (membrum 
virile  erectum) ,  carried  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lewd,  lustful,  obscene,  indecent. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  A  lustful,  obscene,  or  amorous 
song  or  poem. 

“I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Sava- 
gius.” — Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment.  (Preface.) 

l-tln'-er-a-gjf,  s.  [Eng.  itinera(te) ;  - cy .]  The 
act  or  practice  of  itinerating. 

I-tIn'-er-?m-§y,  s.  [Eng.  itinerant) ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  from  place  to 
place;  especially  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  ; 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  itinerating  from 
place  to  place. 

2.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  who  discharged 
official  duties,  not  atone  fixed  place,  but  by  pass¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place. 

I-tIn’-er-3,nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  itinercins ,  pr.  par.  of 
*itinero=  to  travel  or  journey  from  place  to  place; 
iter  (gen.  itineris )  =  a  journey  from,  it  urn,  sup.  of  eo 
—  to  go  ;  Ft.  itinerant.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Passing  or  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  wandering,  strolling,  not  stationary. 


I-u-11-dan,  s.  [Lat.  iulid(ce) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Zobl.:  A  myriapod  of  the  family  Iulidse  (q.  v.). 

I-u'-lI-form,  a.  [Lat.  iulus  (q.  v.),  and/orwa= 
form,  shape.] 

Entom.:  Shaped  like  an  iulus  (q.  v.).  The  iuli- 
form  larvas  or  caterpillars  were  considered  by 
Swainson  as  the  preeminently  typical  kind. 

I-u  -luS,  s.  [Lat.  iulis=a  kind  of  millipede;  and 
iulus=a  catkin  ;  Gr.  ioulos=  the  first  growth  of  the 
beard,  a  catkin,  a  centipede,  or  a  millipede.] 

*1.  Bot. :  An  ament  or  catkin. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Iulidse 
(q.  v.).  The  body  has  from  forty  to  fifty  segments, 
each  with  a  pair  of  smalllegs.  One  of  the  American 
species  is  about  six  inches  long. 

I'-V{L,  s.  [According  to  Fuschius,  an  abbreviation 
of  Lat.  a&ifira=Teucrium  Iva  of  Linneeus,  which  it 
resembled  in  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Ivese 
(q.  v.). 

I-V3/~3,-rIte,  s.  [From  Ivaara,  in  Finland,  where 
it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Schorlomite.  It  is  black  and 
opaque,  with  an  adamantine  luster. 

■fv-ji-ran-CU s.  [Name  in  some  Indian  lan¬ 
guages.] 

Bot. :  An  essential  oil,  obtained  from  Andropogon 
schcenanthus,  an  Indian  grass. 


I'-vf,  s.  [A.  S.  ifig ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ephi ,  epfl,  ephih , 
ephon;  N.  H.  Ger.  ephen,  eppich ,  from  Lat.  apium 
=  parsley.]  [Apium.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Hedera  helix,  a  well-known  climbing  shrub, 
adhering  to  trees  or  to  walls  by  aerial  rootlets ;  the 
ordinary  leaves  are  cordate,  five-lobed,  those  of 
flowering  branches  ovate  or  lanceolate ;  flowers 
yellowish-green,  in  umbels,  appearing  in  October 
and  November;  berry  globose,  black,  in  one  variety 
yellow.  Wild  in  forests,  woods,  among  rocks,  &c.; 
used  to  train  over  walls,  houses,  &c.  It  is  a  sudorific, 
and  its  berries  are  emetic. 

“  Direct  the  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  217. 

2.  The  genus  Hedera  (q.  v.). 

American  Ivy  is  Ampelopsis  hederacea ;  German 
Ivy ,  Senecio  mikanoides;  Ground  Ivy,  Nepeta  gle • 
choma ;  Coliseum  or  Kenilworth  Ivy,  Linaria  cynv 
balaria;  and  Poison  Ivy,  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

ivy-berry,  s.  The  berry  of  the  ivy. 

ivy- gum,  s.  A  gum  obtained  from  old  ivy* 
bushes. 

ivy-mantled,  a.  Covered  or  overgrown  with 
ivy. 

“  Calls  nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  95. 

ivy-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Otago  name  for  Panax  colensoi. 


“A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  this  labor.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  passes  or  wanders  from 
place  to  place ;  a  wanderer ;  a  stroller ;  specif,  an 
itinerant  preacher,  one  who  moved  from  place  to 
place  preaching. 

1-tIn-er-g.nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  itinerant;  -ly.]  In 
an  itinerant,  wandering,  or  strolling  manner. 


-Ive,  suff.  [See  def.]  A  common  adjectival  suffix 
in  English,  derived  from  the  Latin  -ivus ;  it  gives  an 
active  force  to  the  stem  to  which  it  is  suffixed ;  as 
motive,  that  which  moves ;  formative,  that  which 
forms,  &c. 

l-ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iv(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.]  . 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  benecion- 
idese. 


*I'-vyed,  a.  [Ivied.] 

I'-vy-W0rt§,  s.pl.  [Eng.  ivy,  and  worts.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Araliacese  (q.  v.). 

Ix-I-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  ixos=.  .  .  birdlime,  from 
the  viscous  character  of  some  species  (Paxton) ;  cf. 
also  Gr.  ixia,  ixine=Carlina  gummifera,  a  com¬ 
posite  plant,  not  the  modern  ixia.] 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  dcL 


ixiolite 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridace®.  It  consists  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Cape  bulbs,  with  spikes  of  showy  flowers.  Ixia 
viridiflora  has  large  sea-green  flowers,  with  black 
markings.  It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ix-I-6-lIte,  s.  [Named  by  NordenskiOld  after 
Ixion,  a  relative  of  Tantalus,  ixiolite  being  a  variety 
of  tantalite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Kimitotantalite  (q.  v.). 

IX-0-de§,  s.  [Gr.  ia;dcies=like  birdlime,  sticky, 
clammy:  ia;os=birdlime,  and  etdos=form,  appear¬ 
ance.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ixodid®. 
Ixodes  ricinus  is  the  Dog- tick,  I.  dugesii  being  also 
found  on  the  dog,  I.  reduvius  on  the  sheep,  I.  pictus 
on  the  deer  or  on  mosses,  and  I.  plumbeus  upon  the 
Rockswallow  ( Hirundo  riparia)  or  in  its  nest. 

Ix-6-di-dse,  Ix-6-de-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ixodes 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee  or  masc.  -ei.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  parasitic  spiders,  order  Acarina. 
The  mouth  is  suctorial.  By  means  of  it  these  para¬ 
sites  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  sheep,  oxen, 
dogs,  and  other  mammals,  holding  on  so.  tena¬ 
ciously  that,  when  pulled  away,  they  often  bring  off 
with  them  part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  on  which 
they  were  parasitic. 

Ix'-6-iyte,  s.  [Gr.  ixos=  the  mistletoe,  any  viscous 
substance,  and  lyo= to  loose,  to  dissolve.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  greasy  luster 
and  hyacinth-red  color,  becoming  ocher-yellow  or 
brown  when  pulverized.  Found  in  a  coal  stratum 
near  Gloggnitz. 

Ix-or-3,  s.  [Said  to  be  altered  from  Sansc.,  &c., 
ishwar,  a  name  of  God.  (Seedef.)] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonace®,  tribe  Coffees, 
family  Psychotridee.  Ixora  coccinea  is  a  fine  Indian 
shrub,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  presented  as 
votive  offerings  in  many  Hindu  temples.  [Etym.] 
It  is  used  in  India  for  various  medicinal  purposes. 

I  -^nx,  s.  [Ytjnx.] 

Iz’-ar,  s.  [Derived  from  the  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 
Called  also  Bootis. 

Iz’-ard,  Iz-zard  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOl.:  A  name  for  the  Ibex  (q.v.). 

“For  the  carcass  of  an  izzard  he  received  only  ten 
francs.” — Capt.  Mayne  Reid:  Bruin,  ch.  xxiii. 

Iz'-zard  (2),s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  s  hard.'] 
An  old  name  for  the  letter  Z. 

“  You  go  over,  the  first  chance  you  get,  and  hook  every 
One  of  their  izzards.” — E.  A.  Poe;  X-ing  a  Paragrab. 


THE  tenth  letter  and  the  sev¬ 
enth  consonant  in  the  English 
alphabet.  It  was  formerly 
interchangeable  with  i,  the 
same  character  being  used  for 
both.  It  is  a  palatal,  its 
sound  being  that  of  g  in  gem 
or  of  dg  in  ridge,  edge.  Even 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date  i  and  j  were  not  sepa¬ 
rated  in  English  dictionaries, 
alphabetical  lists,  &c. 

As  a  symbol,  j  is  used  in  medical  prescriptions  at 
the  end  of  a  series  of  numbers  for  1 ;  as,  vij.= seven, 
viij.=e ight,  &c. 

ja-al,  ja’-el,  s.  [Arab,  jaal;  Chal.JaeZa.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Jaal-goat,  s. 

ZoCl. :  Capra  jaela,  the  Abyssinian  Ibex,  an  ibex 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  probably  in  Persia. 
( Griffith's  Cuvier.) 

jab -her,  *jaber,  *jable,  *jabil,  *jabble,  v.  i.  &  t. 

A  weakened  form  of  gabber,  gabble,  the  freq.  forms 

rom  gab;  Icel.  g  abb  a— to  mock,  to  scoff.]  [Gab¬ 
ble.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  rapidly  and  incoherently ;  to 
chatter,  to  prate ;  to  utter  nonsensical  or  unintel¬ 
ligible  sounds. 

"Jabb’ring  specters  o’er  her  traces  glide.” 

Jones:  Hymn  to  Laschma, 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  rapidly  and  indistinctly ;  to 
gabble. 

jab'-ber,  s.  [Jabber,  v.]  Rapid,  indistinct,  or 
nonsensical  uttering  of  words ;  gibberish. 

jab’-ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  Jabber,*  -er.)  One  who  jab¬ 
bers. 

“  Out-cant  the  Babylonian  laborers 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberers.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  2. 


jab’-ber-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jabber,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gibberish. 
“’Twas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbering  all.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  237. 

Jabbering-crow,  s. 

Ornith.:  Corvus  jamaicensis. 

*jab-ber-ment,  s.  [Eng.  jabber",  -ment.]  Jab¬ 
ber,  nonsensical  talk,  gibberish. 

“At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewell, 
which  is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in 
law.” — Milton:  Colasterion. 

jab  -ber-nowl,  s.  [Jobbernowl.] 

*jab  -ble,  *jable,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Jabber,  v.]  To 
splash,  as  water. 

*jab'-ble,  s.  [Jabble,  v.]  Agitation  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water. 

jab  -I-rfl,  s.  [Brazilian  jabiru,  jaburu.] 

Ornith.:  Mycteria,  a  genus  of  Ciconinae  (Storks). 
They  resemble  the  adjutants,  and  are  not  much  less 
in  size.  They  are  found  in  South  America. 

jab-o-ran'-di,  s.  [A  word  used  by  some  Indian 
tribes  of  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  either  a  Piper  or  of  the  Rutaceous 
genus  Pilocarpus.  The  Indians  believe  it  very  use¬ 
ful  in  fevers,  and  a  Portuguese  medical  man,  called 
Coutinho,  having  sent  some  of  the  leaves.  to  M. 
Rabuteau,  the  celebrated  Parisian  pharmacist,  the 
latter  gentleman  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
they  were  powerfully  sudorific.  He  believes  them 
as  valuable  as  cinchona. 


jab-or-o  -S3,  s.  [South  American  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanaceee.  Jaborosa  runcinata 
is  used  in  South  America  as  an  aphrodisiac, 
jfi  bfl-ti',  s.  [Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  Psidium  albidum,  which  furnishes  an  excel¬ 
lent  dessert  fruit  used  in  Brazil. 

ja-bfi-tl-ca'-ba,  ja-bot-i-ca-bu-ras,  s.  [Bra¬ 
zilian.] 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  cauliflora,  which  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  fruits  eaten  in  Brazil, 
ja'-ca ,s.  [Jack  (3).] 


jaca-tree,  s.  [Jack-tree.] 

jac-3-mar,  s.  [French  jacamar;  Brazilian  jaca- 
ttiarica.] 

Ornith.  {pi.):  The  name  generally  given  to  the 
birds  ranked  under  Galbulin®,  a  sub-family  of 
Alcedinidro  or  King-fishers.  The  J acamars  have  the 
bill  less  stout  than 
the  typical  Alce- 
dinee ;  their  body 
also  is  more  slen¬ 
der  ;  the  tail  long ; 
the  toes  either  in 
two  pairs,  or  two 
before  and  one  be¬ 


hind,  the  anterior  C 

nnpQ  limner  nnif.prL 


Jacamar. 


ones  being  united. 

They  are  bright- 
colored  birds,  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  good 
deal  of  green  in 
their  plumage. 

They  are  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  breeding  in  cavities  of  trees,  and  sallying 
forth  from  a  branch  or  spray  to  capture  the  insects 
on  which  they  feed.  Sometimes  elevated  into  a 
family,  Galbulid®. 

jac  -a-na,  s.  [In  Brazil  the  name  of  the  water- 
hen.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  name  of  Parra,  a  genus  of  wading- 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Palamedeid®.  The 
feet  have  four  very  long  toes, 
separated  to  their  root,  and 
with  their  claws,  especially 
the  hind  one,  so  long  that 
these  birds  have  been  called 
by  the  French,  surgeons.  The 
wing  is  generally  armed  with 
a  spur.  The  common  species, 

Parra  jacana,  is  black  with  a 
red  mantle,  the  primaries  of 
the  wings  are  green,  and  there 
are  fleshy  wattles  under  the 
bill.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  country. 

2.  PL:  Parrin®,  a  sub-fam¬ 
ily  of  Ralldi®. 

jac-a-ran'-da,s.  [The  Bra¬ 
zilian  name  of  one  species,  J.  brasiliana.] 

1.  Bot . :  A  genus  of  Bignoniace®.  It  consists  of 
South  American  trees  with  showy  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles.  Jacaranda  procera  and  other  species  of 
the  genus  are  used  in  syphilitic  affections. 

2.  Comm.:  [Rosewood.] 


Jacana. 


Jac'-3-r§,  s.  [  Jackare  and  yackare,  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  names  of  the  species.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Alligators  estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Gray.  There  are  various  species,  as 
the  Dog-headed  Jacare  ( Jacare  latirostris) ,  the 
Long-shielded  Jacare  ( J .  longiscutata) ,  the  Eyed 
Jacare  {J.  ocellata),  &c.  All  are  natives  of  South 
America. 

*jac-a-to6,  s.  [Cockatoo.]  [Evelyn.) 
jac  -chus,  I-ac'-chus,  s.  [Greek, =a  name  of 
Bacchus.]  .  , 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cebid®,  American  Monkeys, 
containing  the  Marmosets.  More  commonly  called 
Hapale  (q.  v.). 

Jac  -con-et,  s.  [Jaconet.] 

*ja’-§ent,  «•  [Lat.  jacens,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo=  to 
lie.]  Lying  down ;  recumbent ;  lying  at  length. 

“Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  stones]  are 
more  apt  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  points, 
than  in  the  jacent  posture.” — Reliquiae  Wotton,  p.  20. 

jag'-Inth,  s.  [Hyacinth,  II.  2  (1).] 
jac-I-ta  -ra,  «•  [The  Brazilian  name  of  the  tree.] 
Bot.:  Desmoncus  macracanthos,  a  fine  palm,  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  stem  as  thin  as  a  cane.  It 
grows  along  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro. 

jack  (1),  *jacke  (l),  s.  [Fr.  Jacques,  from  Latin 
Jacobus;  Gr.  Iakobos,  from  the  Heb.  Yaaqob— one 
wbo  seizes  by  the  heel,  aqab= a  heel.  In  the  prin¬ 
cipal  modern  languages  John,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
common  name  of  contempt,  or  slight.  Thus  the 
Italians  use  Gianni,  whence  Zani;  the  Spaniards, 
Juan,  as  bobo  Juan— a  foolish  John=the  French 
Jean,  &c.  Hence  in  English  we  have  Jack-fool, 
Jack-an-apes,  Jack-pudding,  and  perhaps  Jackass. 
A  Jack  o’  the  clock  (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  5)  was 
a  figure  which,  in  old  clocks,  struck  the  hours  upon 
the  bell :  hence  the  word  Jack  came  to  be  applied 
to  various  implements,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  a  boy  or  attendant,  as  the  jack  which  turns  the 
spit  in  a  kitchen,  a  boot-Jacfe,  &c.  Still  more  gen¬ 
erally  it  is  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  implements 
or  instruments  which  are  used  in  the  place  ot 
another  hand  or  of  an  assistant,  and  in  this  way  is 
frequently  compounded  with  other  words,  the  asso¬ 
ciated  word  expressing  either  its  purpose,  structure, 
orrelation,  as  jack-screw,  jack-frame,  rail-jack,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  diminutive  of  the  proper  name  John. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt;  an  upshot,  a  clown,  a 
boor. 


“Do  you  play  the  flouting  jackt” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 

about  Nothing ,  i.  1. 

3.  A  common  equivalent  for  a  sailor ;  a  tar. 

*4.  A  cant  word  for  a  Jacobite. 

“  With  every  wind  he  sailed,  and  well  could  tack. 
Had  many  pendents,  but  abhorred  a  Jack.11 

Swift:  Elegy  on  J udge  Boat. 

5.  A  measure;  sometimes  half-a-pint,  sometimes 
quarter  of  a  pint. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  As  the  name  of  an  instrument: 

(1)  Domestic : 

(а)  An  instrument  for  turning  a  roasting  joint  of 
meat;  a  bottle-jack ;  asmoke-jack. 

“So  footboys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of 
Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to  pull  o3 
their  mastex-’s  boots;  but  when  instruments  were  invented 
for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called  jacks.” — 
Watts:  Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

(б)  A  contrivance  to  assist  a  person  in  taking  off 
his  boots ;  a  boot-jack. 

(c)  A  pitcher,  formerly  of  waxed  leather,  but  now 
of  metal ;  a  black-jack. 

“  Body  of  me,  I’m  dry  still  ;  give  me  the  jack,  boy.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.i  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Knitting:  The  pivoted  bar  or  lever  in  a  knit¬ 
ting-machine,  from  whose  end  is  suspended  the 
sinker  which  forms  the  loop  ;  a  beater. 

(3)  Mach.:  A  lifting  instrument;  a  contrivance 
for  lifting  great  weights.  [Jack-screw.] 

(4)  Metal-ivorkina :  A  form  of  metal  planing-ma* 
chine  which  has  short,  quick  motions,  and  is  used 
in  shaping  objects,  planing  seats  for  valves,  &c. 

(5)  Mining:  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  mining  to 
aid  in  the  cleavage  of  strata ;  a  gad. 

(6)  Music:  Formerly  the  hammer  or  quill-carrier 
of  a  clavichord,  virginal,  harpsichord,  or  spinet, 
but  now  an  intermediate  piece  which  conveys  to  the 
hammer  the  motion  imparted  to  the  key. 

(7)  Nautical: 

(a)  The  cross-trees. 

(b)  A  small  flag;  the  union  without  the  fly. 
[Union-jack.] 

(8)  Sawing :  A  saw-horse  or  saw-buck. 

(9)  Spinning :  A  coarse  bobbin  and  fly-frame,  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  sliver  from  the  carding-machirre  and 
passing  the  product  to,  or  fitting  it  for,  the  fine 
roving-machine. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


jack-adams 

(10)  Sports: 

(a)  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

( b )  The  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the  game  of  bowls. 
( Butler :  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii.) 

(11)  Weaving:  The  heck-box;  a  grated  frame  for 
conducting  the  threads  from  the  bank  to  the  warp¬ 
ing  mill. 

2.  As  applied  to  animals: 

(1)  A  male.  [Jack-hare,  Jackass.] 

(2)  A  young  pike ;  a  pike. 
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Jack  cross-tree,  s.  underneath,  the  tail  is  bushy  and  at  its  extremity 

Naut.:  An  iron  cross-tree  at  the  head  of  a  top-  tipped  with  black.  The  jackal  inhabits  the  warm 
gallant  mast.  parts  of  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  and  Europe.  All 

lack-flag  «  who  have  lived  in  the  East  must  have  heard  its  un- 

J  '  earthly  yells  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  the  silence 

Naut.:  A  tlag  hoisted  at  the  spritsail  top-mast  of  night.  It  hunts  in  packs.  It  is  not,  con- 
ilea<i•  sciously  at  least,  the  “lion’s  provider.”  It  is  not 

jack-frame,  s.  generally  on  living  animals  that  it  feeds,  but  on 

Cnttrir,  ■  a  _  *  ,  ,  carrion.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that,  as  a  rule. 

..A  contrivance,  formerly  in  great  a  troun  of  iaokals  hunts  down  nrAv.  and  than  t,  ho 


K  rormeny  m  great  a  troup  of  jackals  huntsdown  n(ithenth'e 

“  ,tW“  ”on.'  presenting  himself,  take,  it  from  them.  More 

“wad-of-o-pinc/,.'  Jack-fruit,  The  fruit  of  the  jaca-troe  (q.v.) 


(1)  A  person  unexpectedly  or  suddenly  called 
upon  to  do  something. 

(2)  A  clergyman  who  has  no  cure,  but  officiates 
for  a  fee  wherever  wanted. 

2.  Jack-by-the-hedge : 

Bot. :  Alliaria  officinalis. 

Sisymbrium  alliaria. 

3.  Jack-in-a-basket : 

Naut. :  A  basket  on  a  pole  marking  a  shoal ;  a 
beacon. 

4.  Jack-in-office:  One  who  is  proud  of  a  petty 
office.  (Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  18.) 

5.  Jack-in-the-box: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  A  toy  consisting  of  a  box  out  of  which,  on 
raising  the  lid,  a  figure  springs. 

( b )  A  game  or  sport  in  which  some  article  of 
more  or  less  value  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stick 
or  rod,  standing  in  a  hole,  and  thrown  at  with 
sticks.  If  the  article  be  hit  so  as  to  fall  clear  of 
the  hole,  the  thrower  is  entitled  to  claim  it. 

(2)  Technically : 

(a)  Bot.:  Hernandia,  a  genus  of  Laurace®,  and 
spec.  H.  sonora.  So  called  because  the  seeds  rattle 
in  the  seed-vessel. 

(b)  Machinery : 

(i)  A  name  conferred  upon  the  jack-frame,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  drawn  sliver  and 
winding  the  same  on  a  bobbin  as  it  was  received  in 
the  roving  can.  [Jack-frame.] 

(ii)  A  large,  wooden,  solid  screw  turning  in  a  nut 
in  a  bridge-piece  and  rotated  by  means  of  a  lever.  It 
is  a  clumsy  form  of  screw  press,  used  for  various 
purposes. 

(iii)  A  screw-jack  for  lifting  and  for  stowing 
cargo. 

(iv)  A  burglar’s  implement,  used  for  forcing  a 
box-lock  off  a  door. 

6.  Jack-in-the-box  shears : 

Mech.:  A  pair  of  shears,  the  lower  jaw  of  which 
is  worked  by  a  cam  motion  from  below.  This 
allows  the  knife  to  drop  to  its  full  extent  immedi¬ 
ately  the  cut  is  made,  giving  the  workman  plenty 
of  time  to  place  the  work  in  position  ready  for  the 
next  operation. 

7.  J ack-in-the-bush : 

Bot.:  Cordia  cylindrostachya.  (W.  Indian.) 

8.  Jack-in-the-green:  A  chimney-sweep  inclosed 
in  a  portable  framework  of  boughs  for  the  proces¬ 
sions  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

9.  J  ack-in-the-pulpit : 

Bot. :  Ariscevia  triphyllum,  or  Indian  turnip. 

10.  J ack-of -all-trades :  One  who  can  turn  his  hand 
to  any  business. 

11.  J ack-of -the-Buttery : 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 


jack-hare,  s.  A  male  hare, 
jack-head  pump,  s.  A  form  of  lift-pumps  for 
mine's  and  deep  borings,  in  which  the  delivery-pipe 
is  secured  to  the  cylinder  by  a  goose-neck. 

„  .  , ,  .  Jack  Ketch,  s.  A  hangman,  an  executioner:  said 

One  of  the  names  of  to  be  derived  from  Richard  Jaquette,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Tyburn,  in  England,  where  felons  were  for 
a  long  time  hanged. 

jack-knife,  s.  A  horn-handled  clasp-knife  with 
a  laniard,  worn  by  seamen. 

jack-ladder,  s. 

Naut.:  A  ladder  with  wooden  steps  and  sj.de 
ropes. 

*jack-nasty,  s.  A  sneak,  a  sloven.  - 
jack-pin,  s. 

Naut.:  A  belaying-pin  in  the  fife-rail  or  else¬ 
where. 

jack-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  short  rafters  used  in  a  hip-roof, 
jack-saw,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the  Goos¬ 
ander,  Mergus  merganser,  a  kind  of  duck. 

jack-screw,  s.  A  lifting  implement  which  acts 
by  the  rotation  of  a  screw  in  a  threaded  socket. 

jack-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  A  thin  iron  plate  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  jack,  and  acting  to  depress  the 
loop  of  thread  between  two  needles.  The  jack- 
sinkers  alternate  with  lead-sinkers,  the  former 
being  movable  separately,  but  the  latter  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  sinker-bar,  and  move  together. 

jack-snipe,  s.  Tringa  maculata.  A  small  grass 
snipe  or  sandpiper,  common  in  this  country  and  the 
Old  World. 

jack-spaniard,  s.  A  scorpion, 
jack-staff,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flag-staff  on  the  bowsprit-cap  for  flying 
the  jack, 
jack-stay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rib  or  plate  with  holes,  or  a  rod  running 
through  eye-bolts,  passing  along  the  upper  side  of 
a  yard,  to  which  the  sail  is  bent. 

jack-timber,  s. 

Carp. :  A  timber  in  a  building  which  is  shorter 
than  the  other  timbers,  being  intercepted  by  an¬ 
other  piece  ;  as  (1)  a  studding  in  a  partition,  which 
is  intercepted  by  a  brace  or  window  or  door  frame  ; 
(2)  a  rafter  in  a  hip-roof,  which  meets  the  hip,  and 
is  shorter  than  those  which  run  a  full  length  and 
meet  at  the  comb  or  ridge ;  (3)  a  rib  in  vaulting  or 


12.  J  ack-o f -the -clock :  A  figure  which  struck  the  grofniUg  shorter  than  the  main  rib. 

hours  on  the  bell  of  a  clock.  ,  “  ,  .  .  , 

13.  Jack-with-a-lantern,  J ack-a-lantern :  Awill-o’-  jack-towel,  s.  A  coarse  towel  on  a  roller, 

the-wisp ;  an  ignis  fatuus.  jack-tree,  s.  [Jaca-tree.] 

If  Blackjack:  [Black-jack.]  *jack  (2),  *jacke  (2),  *jaque,  *jak,  *jakke,  s. 

(T.  Brown:  Works,  [O.  Fr.jaque;  cf.  Dut.jak;  Ger.  jacke;  Sw.  jocka; 
Ital.giaco;  Sp.joco.] 

A  little  foppish  fellow ;  a  cox- 
(S.  Warren:  Ten  Thousand  a 


*jack-adams,  s.  A  fool, 
ii.  220.) 

jack-a-dandy,  s 

comb,  a  dandiprat. 

Year,  ch.  vii.) 

*jack-a-lent,  *iack-o-lent,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  puppet  which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent, 
in  Shrovetide  games. 

2.  Fig.:  A  simple  fellow. 

jack-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 

jack-back,  s. 

Brewing:  . 

1.  A  vessel  below  the  brewery-copper  which 

receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  therefrom, 
and  which  has  a  perforated  bottom  to  strain  off  the 
hops.  . 

2.  A  tank  or  cistern  which  receives  the  cooled 
wort  in  a  vinegar-factory. 

jack-block,  s 


Old  armor:  A  coat  of  mail; 
defensive  body-armor  worn  by 
troops  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century  inclu¬ 
sive.  It  consisted  of  a  leathern 
surcoat  worn  over  the  hauberk, 
and  sometimes  quilted  like  a 
gambeson.  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose  (1433) . 

“At  those  dayes  the  yomen  had 
theyr  lymmes  at  ]ybertie,fortheyre 
hosyn  were  than  fastened  wt  one 
poynt,  and  theyr  iackes  [were] 
longe  and  easy  to  shot©  in.” — Fa- 
byan  (1415). 

jack  (3),  jac,  ja'-ca  ,  subst. 
[ Jaca  is  a  word  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.] 

Bot. :  Artocarpus  integnfoha, 
a  tree  which  furnishes  an  edible 


Jack. 


Naut. :  A  block  used  in  sending  the  top-gallant  fruit,  but  inferior  to  the  bread-fruit  itself,  to  which 
mast  up  and  down.  it  is  allied, 

jack-boot,  s.  [Jackboot.]  _jack'-al,  s.~  [In  Ger .schakal;  Fr.  &  Sp .chacal; 


Erobably  he  hunts  it  down,  and  they  consume  what 
e  leaves.  There  is  another  species,  C.  uiesomelag, 
the  black-backed  jackal.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, 
jackal-buzzard,  s. 

Ornith.:  Buteo  jackal,  found  in  Africa, 
jack  -g-napes,  s.  [For  Jack  on  apes— Jack  of 
apes.) 

*1.  A  monkey;  an  ape. 

“I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a.  jacka¬ 
napes.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  A  coxcomb,  a  fop,  an  upstart,  conceited  fellow. 
“That  jackanapes  with  scarfs.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  5. 

Jack'-ass,  s.  [Eng .jack  (1),  and  ass.] 

1.  A  male  ass. 

“  I  have  seen  a  jackass  f  rom  that  country  above  fifteen 
hands  high.” — Goldsmith:  Animated  Nature ;  The  Ass. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt ;  a  stupid,  ig¬ 
norant  fellow. 

U  Laughing  or  feathered  jackass : 

Ornith. :  Dacelo  gigantea ,  the  great  brown  king¬ 
fisher  of  Australia, 
jackass-penguin,  s. 

Ornith.:  Eudytes  demersa.  A  species  of  Penguin 
which  rises  to  the  surface  and  again  dives  with 
great  rapidity,  so  that  according  to  Mr.  Darwin  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  fish  leaping  for  sport, 
jack  -boots,  s.  pi.  [En g.jack  (1),  and  boot.) 

1.  Large,  overall  boots,  reaching  up  to  the  thigh, 
worn  by  fishermen. 

2.  Large  boots  with  a  front-piece  coming  above 
the  knee,  worn  by  cavalry  men,  and  sometimes  by 
huntsmen. 

“Some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues  that  they 
stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  in  their  military 
jackboots.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

jack  -daw,  daw,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  daw.) 
Ornith.:  Colceusov  Corvusmonedula.  Thesmallest 
of  crows,  being  but  thirteen  inches  in  length.  The 
general  color  is  black,  with  a  grayish  shade  on 
the  margins  of  the  feathers,  the  back  and  wings 
purplish ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  glossy  blue- 
black,  forming  a  cap  ;  the  neck  hoary-gray,  the  bill 
and  feet  black,  the  eye  bluish-white.  Both  sexes 
colored  alike.  The  bird  breeds  in  towers  and  old 
buildings,  also  in  hollow  trees.  Eggs  four  to  seven, 
more  bluish  than  those  of  ordinary  crows,  and 
blotched  with  brown  spots. 

jack'-et,  s.  [Fr .jacquette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr .jaque 
=  a  jack  or  coat  of  mail.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  short  coat  extending  downward  to  the  hips. 
2.  A  kind  of  coat  or  dress  made  of  cork  to  support 
the  wearer  while  swimming ;  a  cork  jacket. 

3.  A  short,  outer,  close-fitting  garment  worn  by 
women. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  steam-jacket  is  a  body  of  steam  between  an 
inner  and  outer  cylinder  or  casing ;  its  usual 
purpose  is  to  warm  or  maintain  the  warmth  of  the 
contents  of  the  inner  cylinder. 

(2)  The  steam  space  around  an  .evaporating-pan 
to  heat  the  contents.  Other  jackets  are  of  wood  or 
other  non-conducting  material.  Cylinders  of  steam- 
engines  are  sometimes  covered  with  felt  and  an 
ornamental  wooden  casing  to  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.  Steam-boilers,  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
jacketed  with  felt  on  the  upper  part.  Also  called 
cleading,  deading,  lagging. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  double  or  outer  coat. 

(2)  A  casing  for  a  steam-chimney  where  it  passes 
through  a  deck. 

II  To  beat  or  dust  one's  jacket:  To  thrash  one. 
(Slang.) 

jack'-et,  v.  t.  [Jacket,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  or  envelop  in  a  jacket;  as,  to 
jacket  a  steam-boiler. 

2.  Fig. :  To  thrash,  to  beat.  (Slang.) 
jack -Hig.il,  s.  [Eng.j'acfc  (2),  and  man.) 

1.  A  soldier  dressed  in  a  jack ;  a  horse-soldier. 

2.  A  retainer,  an  attendant.  (Scott.) 
jack  -plane,  s.  [Eng.j'acfc  (1),  and  plane.) 

Carp. :  The  first  and  coarsest  of  the  joiner’s 


Turk  J 

*jack-cap,  s.  A  helmet.  (De  Foe :  Tour,  ii.  148.)  Zo(^  .  The' Cants  (Sacalius)  aureus,  an  animal  of 

jack-chain,  s.  The  chain  revolving  on  the  wheel  the,  family  Canid®,  and  presenting  a  close  affinity  bench^lanes^the^othe^  being  the  trying,  panel, 
of  a  kitchen-jack. 


to  the  dog.  It  is  yellowish-gray  above,  whiter  and  smooth  planes. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect  Xenophon  e?ist  ph  =  f. 

_cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


jackpudding 
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jade 


jack  -pud-ding,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1).  and  pudding; 
cf.  Fr.  jean-pottage= John-pottage  ;  Ger.  Hans-wurst 
=  Jack-sausage.  J  A  merry-andrew,  a  clown,  a 
buffoon. 

jack-rat) '-bit,  s.  A  large  rabbit  or  hare  found  in 
some  of  our  southern  and  western  states. 

jack  -rib,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  rib.'] 

Arch. :  Auy  rib  in  a  framed  arch  or  dome  which  is 
shorter  than  the  rest. 

*jack'-sau5e,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  sauce.]  An 
impudent  or  saucy  fellow. 

“  Every  jacksauce  of  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare  to 
control  and  disgrace  it.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honour  of  the  Marled. 
Clergie,  bk.  ii.,  §  12. 

jack  -smith,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  smith.]  A 
workman  who  makes  jacks  for  roasting. 

“The  celebrated  watchmaker  [Mr.  Tompion]  who  was 
originally  a  jacksmith.” — Dryden:  Let.  to  Mr.  Tonson 
(1696). 

jack  -son-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Whitney  after  Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Prehnite  (q.v.).  Found  at 
lie  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  and  Keweenaw  Point, 
Michigan. 

jack  -straw,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  strata.] 

*1.  A  figure  of  a  man  made  of  straw  ;  a  scarecrow. 
*2.  A  person  of  no  weight  or  substance. 

“An  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  jackstraw." — Milton: 
Def.  of  the  People  of  England.  (Pref . ) 

3.  A  slip  of  straw,  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  used  in  a  child’s  game,  in  which  all  the 
strips  are  thrown  into  confusion  on  a  table  to  be 
picked  singly  with  a  hooked  instrument  without 
disturbing  the  rest. 

jack  -wood,  s.  [Eng.  jack,  and  wood..] 

Comm. :  The  wood  of  Artocarpus  iniegrifolia.  It 
is  a  furniture  and  fancy  wood. 

Ja  -cob  (1),  s.  [Lat.  Jacobus,  remotely  from  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  Heb.  Yaaqob.]  [Jack.] 
Jacob’s-ladder,  s. 

1.  Botany:  The  genus Polemonium.  One  species, 
the  Blue  Jacob’s-ladder  ( Polemonium  cccruleum ),  a 
plant  with  pinnate  glabrous  leaves  and  large  blue 
or  occasionally  white  flowers. 

2.  Naut.:  A  rope  ladder  with  wooden  rounds. 

3.  Mech.:  The  elevator  used  in  brewhouse  ma¬ 
chinery  for  raising  spent  mash-stuff. 

Jacob’s-staff,  s. 

* I .  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pilgrim’s  staff,  from  the  pilgrimages  made  to 
the  Shrine  of  St.  James  (Lat.  Jacobus)  at  Compo- 
stella  in  Spain. 

“In  his  hand  a  Jacob' s-staff,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  35. 

2.  A  staff  containing  a  concealed  dagger. 

II.  Surveying : 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  having  a 
brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
diametric  lines.  At  each  extremity  is  a  perpendic¬ 
ular  riglet  over  the  lines,  with  a  hole  below  each 
slit  for  discovering  objects.  The  cross  is  mounted 
on  a  staff.  A  cross-staff. 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  measure  distances  and 
heights.  It  has  a  square  rod,  with  a  cross  or  cursor, 
which  has  a  set  screw  to  keep  it  in  position  on  the 
rod  when  required.  The  rod  is  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  and  divided  into  four  or  five  equal  parts. 
The  cursor  has  a  square  socket  and  slips  on 
the  staff.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod 
when  in  use,  the  cursor  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  when  measuring  distances,  and  vertical  to 
it  when  measuring  heights! 

3.  A  straight  rod  shod  with  iron,  and  with  a 
socket-joint  and  pintle  at  the  summit  for  support¬ 
ing  a  surveyor’s  circumferentor. 

Jacob’s-stone,  s.  A  stone  fabulously  said  to  be 
that  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Luz,  which 
was  used  as  the  coronation-stone  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  and  was  thence 
transferred  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster,  where  it 
still  remains,  inclosed  in  the  coronation-chair. 
Ja'-c6b  (2),  s.  [From  Jacob,  its  discoverer.] 
Anat. :  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
Jacob’s-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  columnar  layer,  or  layer  of  rods  or 
cones,  constituting  the  seventh  layer  covering  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  ( Quain .) 

Jac-6-be  -an,  Ja-co  -be-g,n,  Ja-co  -bi-an,  adj. 
[Lat.  Jacob  (us)  =  James ;  English  suff.  -ean,  -ian.] 
Arch. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  style  of 
architecture  prevailing  during  the  later  years  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  James  I.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  style,  in  having 
a  greater  admixture  of  Italian,  greatly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  architect  Palladio. 


Jac'-o-bin,  Jac'  o-bine,  c.  &  a.  [Fr.  Jacobin, 
from  Low  Lat.  Jccoobinus,  from  Lat.  Jacobus— 
James.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Originally  a  synonym  for  a  Dominican  friar, 
though  the  name  did  not  extend  beyond  France. 

“  Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Robin, 

Now  frere  Minour,  now  Jacobin." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,341. 

2.  A  member  of  a  faction  or  club  of  violent  repub¬ 
licans,  so  called  from  the  Jacobin  club,  which  met 
in  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobin  friars,  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jac¬ 
ques,  in  Paris,  in 
October,  1789. 

*3.  One  who  was 
radically  opposed 
to  the  existing 
government  of 
England;  specif., 
applied  to  the  ex- 
treme  section  of 
the  revolutionary 
party  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

4.  A  va  r  i  e  t  y  of 
hooded  pigeon. 

B.  As  adj.:  The 
same  as  Jacobin¬ 
ic  (q.v.). 

“  France  is  formid¬ 
able.  not  only  as  she  is  France,  but  as  6he  is  Jacobin 
France.” — Burke:  Regicide  Peace. 

Jac'-o-blne,  s.  [Jacobin.] 
jac-o-bin'-Ic,  jac-o-bin-ic-al,  a.  [English 
Jacobin ;  - ic ,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jacobins 
of  France  ;  turbulent,  revolutionary,  demagogical. 

“  Her  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantled  all  her  towns 
and  discontented  all  her  subjects  by  jacobinical  innova¬ 
tions.” — Burke:  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

jac-6-bin-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jacobinical ;  -ly.] 
In  jacobinical,  revolutionary,  or  demagogic  prin¬ 
ciples. 

jac  o-bin-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  jacobin;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  objects  of  the  Jacobins  ;  revolutionary 
or  demagogic  principles. 

jac'-8-bin-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  jacobin;  -ize.]  To 
imbue  or  tint  with  jacobinism. 

*jac-o-bin-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jacobin ;  -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  the  Jacobins ;  jacobinically. 

Jac'-o-blte,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Jacobus^  James ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eng.  Hist. :  A  partisan  or  supporter  of  James 
II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  of  his  descendants, 
the  Pretenders  ;  one  who  opposed  the  Revolution  of 
1688  in  favor  of  William  and  Mary. 

2.  Church  History  (pi.): 

(1)  The  followers  of  Jacob  Baradseus,  a  Mono- 
physite  monk  who  restored  the  sect  to  prosperity 
after  it  had  become  extinct.  He  died  at  Edessa 
in  578. 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Monothelites  (q.  v.). 

(3)  An  order  of  mendicant  monks,  which  arose 
and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  very  soon  became 
extinct. 

(4)  A  name  for  the  Dominicans.  [Jacobin  (1).] 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobites  ;  holding 
the  opinions  of  the  J acobites. 

jac-o-bit'-Ic,  *jac-o-bit'-ic-ul,  a.  [Eng.  Jaco- 
bit(e) ;  -ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Jaco¬ 
bites;  supporting  or  adhering  to  the  Jacobites. 

jaco-bit-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jacobitical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  jacobitical  manner ;  like  the  Jacobites. 

Jac'-6-bit-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Jacobit (e) ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  J ames  II. 

ja-cob§'-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  after  its 
original  locality,  Jacobsberg,  Wermland,  Sweden; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  Inn  (FeoInnojO.i.  Isometric, 
occurring  in  octahedrons :  hardness=G ;  specific 
gravity,  4*75  ;  luster,  brilliant ;  color,  deep  black ; 
streak,  blackish-brown ;  magnetic.  Occurs  with  a 
white  mica  and  native  copper  in  a  crystalline  lime¬ 
stone. 

Ja -cob-son,  s.  The  name  of  its  discoverer.  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacobson’s-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

J«),-c6'-bus,  s.  [Lat.= James.]  A  gold  coin,  cur¬ 
rent  in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was  of 
the  value  of  25s.  sterling,  or  about  $6. 


j&c'-o-net,  jac'-co-net,  s.  [Fr.  jaconas.] 

Fabric :  A  fine,  close,  white  cotton  goods,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  cambric  and  lawn. 

Jacquard'  (qu  as  k) ,  s.  [The  name  of  a  straw- 
hat  manufacturer  in  Lyons ,  who  died  m  1834. J  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacquard-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving  figured 
goods.  A  chain  of  perforated  cards  is  made  to  pass 
over  a  drum,  and  the  strings  by  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  raised  pass  over  an  edge  with  a  wire 
or  leaden  weight  of  small  diameter  suspended  from 
each.  These  weights,  at  each  stroke  of  the  loom, 
are  presented  to  each  successive  card,  and  some  of 
them  are  intercepted  by  the  card,  while  others  pass 
through  the  holes  therein,  the  latter  thus  determin¬ 
ing  which  threads  of  the  warp  shall  be  raised.  In 
this  way  the  figure  on  the  card  determines  the 
nature  of  the  figure  on  the  fabric. 

Jacqueminot  (pron.  jak-mi-no),  s.  The  name 
of  a  very  handsome  deep  crimson  rose,  called  after 
General  Jacqueminot,  of  France. 

jacquerie  (pron.  zhak'-re),  s.  [Fr .Jacques— 
James.]  [Jack(1).] 

Hist. :  A  name  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  peasants 
against  the  nobles  in  Picardy,  France,  in  1358.  Any 
revolt  of  peasants. 

*jac  -tgin-§jf,  s.  [Latin  jactantia,  from  jactans, 
pr.  par.  ofjacto,  freq.  of  jacio=  to  throw.]  A  boast¬ 
ing,  a  boast. 

jac-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  jactatio,  from  jacto.  fre¬ 
quent.  of  jacio=  to  throw.]  The  act  of  throwing; 
agitation  or  shaking  of  the  body  in  exercise,  as  in 
riding. 

jac-ti-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  jactito,  a  double  fre¬ 
quent.  from  jacio=to  throw.] 

1.  A  tossing  or  shaking  of  the  body  ;  restlessness. 

2.  Vain  boasting,  vaunting. 

U  Jactitation  of  marriage : 

Eccles.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  a  false  pretension 
or  claim  to  be  married  made  by  any  one  with  a  view 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  married. 

*jac -y-l3.-ble,  a.  [Jaculate.]  Fit  to  be  thrown. 

Jac-R-late,  v.  t.  [Latin  jaculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jaculor=  to  throw  a  dart  or  javelin;  jaculum— a 
dart ;  jacio— to  throw.]  To  throw  or  dart  out;  to 
emit. 

jac-u  la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  jaculatio,  from  jacula¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  jaculor.]  The  act  of  throwing  or 
hurling  missive  weapons. 

jac'-q-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  jaculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  jaculor.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  throws  or  darts. 

2.  Zobl. :  The  Archer-fish  (q.  v.) . 

jac-q-la  -tor-y,  adj.  [Latin  jaculatorius,  from 
jaculatus,  pa.  par.  of  jaculor;  Fr.  jaculatoire .] 
Throwing  or  darting  out  suddenly ;  uttered  or 
thrown  out  suddenly  or  in  short  sentences;  ejacu¬ 
latory. 

jac'-R-luS,  s.  [Lat.=that  which  is  thrown  ;  a 
fishing-net ;  a  serpent  which  darts  at  its  prey ;  a 
noose  thrown  over  the  horns  of  cattle.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Dipodidse.  Jaculus  labradorius 
is  the  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse. 

jade  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin.] 

1.  A  sorry  nag;  a  broken-down,  worthless  horse. 

2.  An  old  woman,  a  wench,  a  quean.  (Used  in 
contempt.) 

3.  A  young  woman.  (Not  necessarily  used  in  con¬ 
tempt.) 

jade  (2),  s.  [Sp.  pietra  di  ftijada^kidney-stone. 
(King.)] 

Min.:  A  massive  or  sometimes  cryptocrystalline 
silicate  of  magnesia,  allied  to  hornblende,  with 
specific  gravity  from  2'96-3'18,  and  hardness  from 
5‘5-6'5;  Damour  divides  it  into  “Oriental  Jade,” 
with  specific  gravity  2’96-3’06;  colors  white  and 
white  variously  tinted,  greenish-gray,  and  many 
shades  of  green;  and  “Oceanic  Jade,”  specific 
gravity  3’18,  differing  also  from  the  former  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  silky  luster  due  to  exceedingly  delicate 
fibers.  Found  in  situ  in  Central  Asia,  China,  and 
New  Zealand.  Much  used  for  ornamental  and  other 
purposes  by  ancient  peoples,  having  been  found  as 
implements  in  the  remains  of  prehistoric  lake- 
dwellings,  and  by  Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  site  of 
Troy.  (For  geographical  distribution  and  archaso- 
logical  uses,  see  Fischer:  Nephritu.  Jadeit,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1880.) 

jade,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Jade  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  ride  or  drive  overmuch  ;  to  overdrive. 

*2.  To  treat  as  a  jade;  to  spurn,  to  kick. 

3.  To  tire  out,  to  fatigue,  to  weary. 

*4.  To  make  appear  like  a  jade;  to  make  appear 
ridiculous;  to  befool. 

"B.  Intrans.:  To  become  weary  or  worn  out;  to 
lose  spirit. 


J  acobin. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfcle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’^kwl 


jadeite 
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jalapinoi 


ja.de  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  from  jade: 
sutf.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  a  little  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron.  Specific  gravity  3'28-3'4 ;  hard¬ 
ness,  6*5-7  ;  colors,  milky-white  with  bright-green 
veins  and  splotches,  various  tints  of  greenish  and 
bluish-gray,  orange-yellow,  apple  and  emerald- 
green  (all  green  shades  brighter  than  in  oriental 
jade),  rarely  violet.  The  splinters  fuse  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses,  suggests 
a  relation  to  the  epidotes.  Pound  in  Central  Asia, 
China  (where,  under  the  name  of  “  Feitsui,”  it  is 
much  prized),  and  as  articles  worked  by  the  Aztecs, 
\n  Mexico.  (See  Fischer:  Nephrit  u.  Jadeit,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1880.) 

jad  -er-jf,  *jad-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  jade  (1 );-ry.] 
The  tricks  or  manners  of  a  jade, 
jad  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jad(e)  (l);-is/i.] 
fl.  Like  a  jade ;  vicious,  ill-tempered. 

*2.  Unchaste,  incontinent. 

jag  (1), *jagg,  *jagge,  subst.  [Ir.  gag=  a  cleft; 
gagaim= to  split  or  notch  ;  Gael.  gag= a  cleft;  gag 
=to split;  Wei.  gagen=a  cleft.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  notch,  a  ragged  protuberance,  a  cleft,  a  den- 
ticulation. 

2.  A  prick. 

II.  Bot. :  A  cleft  or  division.  {Goodrich  &  Porter.) 
jag-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 
jag(2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  ' 

1.  A  small  load,  as  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

2.  A  saddle-bag,  a  peddler’s  wallet. 

IT  To  have  a  jag  on:  To  be  in  a  state  of  partial  in¬ 
toxication  ;  the  idea  being  that  when  a  man  is  fully 
intoxicated  he  has  a  load,  but  when  partly  intoxi¬ 
cated  he  has  on  only  a  jag.  (  U.  S.  Slang.) 
jag  (1  ),v.t.  [Jag  (1),s.] 

1.  To  notch  ;  to  cut  into  notches  ;  to  form  denticu- 
lations  in. 

2.  To  prick,  as  with  a  pin  or  thorn. 

Jag  (2),  v.  t.  [Jag(2),s.]  To  carry,  as  a  load. 
jg.g-3.n-na  -thg.,  jg,g’-g,-nat,  jg,g -gg.n-a.tli,  s. 
[Juggernaut.] 

ja.g-g.-tal’,  s.  [From  Jagatai,  the  native  name  of 
Turkistan,  from  Jagatai,  a  son  of  Genghis  Khan.] 
The  dialect  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turkistan. 
jag  -er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  A  name  for  the  predatory  gulls  of  the 
genus  Lestris.  ( Swainson .) 
ja.  -ger-g.nt,  s.  [Jazerant.] 
jag  -er-y,  s.  [Jaggery.] 
jag  -ged,  a.  [Jag(1),s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  jags  or  notches;  notcned: 
specif.,  in  heraldry,  applied  to  a  division  of  the  field 
or  of  the  outlines  of  the  ordinary,  when  appearing 
rough,  as  if  forcibly  torn  away. 

2.  Bot. :  Cut  in  a  coarse  manner. 


Jagged-chickweed,  s. 

Bot.. :  The  genus  Holosteum.  H.  umbellatum,  the 
Umbelliferous  Jagged  Chickweed,  is  British. 

jag’-ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jagged;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jagged  or  notched;  un¬ 
evenness. 


Jag  -ger  (1),  s.  [Eng.  Jag  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jags. 

2.  A  small  wheel,  mounted  in  a  handle  and  used 
for  crimping  and  ornamenting  edges  of  pies,  cakes, 
&c.,  or  cutting  them  into  ornamental  shapes;  a 
jagging-iron.  . 

3.  A  toothed  chisel. 


jag’-ger  (2),  s.  [Eng.  jag  (2);  -er.]  One  who 
carries  a  jag  or  wallet ;  a  peddler. 

jag'-ger-y,  jag'-gher-ry,  jag -er-j^  jag'-gor-y, 
s.  [Hind. j&gri.]  ,  .  . 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  sugar  separated  from  the  juice 
of  the  flower  and  stems  of  the  cocoanut,  Caryota 
urens,  and  some  other  palms, 
jag’-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jag  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  cutting  in  jags  or 
notches. 


jagging-board,  s. 

Metall. :  An  inclined  board  in  a  buddle  or  frame 
on  which  slimes  of  ore  are  deposited  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  washed  by  a  current  of  water  to  the  inclined 
bed  where  the  slimes  are  sorted  according  to 
gravity. 

jagging-iron,  s.  The  same  as  Jagger  (1), 2  (q.v.). 
jag'-gy,  a.  [Eng.  Jag;  -y.]  Full  of  or  marked 
with  jags ;  jagged,  uneven. 

ja’-ghir,  ja’-gbeer,  ja’-geer,  s.  [Hind.]  Land 
given  by  government  as  a  reward  for  services, 
especially  of  a  military  character. 


Ja  -ghir-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  One  holding  a  jaghir 
(q.  v.).  {Anglo-Indian.) 

ja  guar'  (n  as  W),  s.  [Braz.  jaguar  a.] 

ZoGl.:  Felis  onca,  a  ferocious-looking  feline  ani¬ 
mal,  a  little  larger  than  a  leopard,  which  it  resem¬ 
bles  in  color,  except  that  in  the  jaguar  the  spots 
pre  arranged  in  larger  and  more  definite  groups. 
It  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Bra¬ 
zil,  as  far  south  as  Paraguay.  It  can  climb  trees 
and  swim  rivers.  In  some  places  its  chief  food  is 
the  capybara,  but  it  will  attack  horses,  cattle,  and 
even  man. 

ja-guar-on'-dl  (u  as  w),  s.  [A  South  American 
word.] 

ZoGl.:  Felis  jaguar ondi,  a  small,  long-bodied  fe¬ 
line  animal,  of  a  variable  dark-brown  color,  found 
in  the  thick  forests  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Gui¬ 
ana,  where  it  feeds  on  fowls,  small  mammals,  &c. 

Jab,  s.  [Heb.  Iah  or  Yah,  an  abbreviation  of 
Jehovah  in  its  older  form.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 
[Jehovah.] 

“Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to  his  name:  extol  him 
that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  J AH." — Psalm 
lxviii.  4. 

jail,  gaol,  *gayhol,  *gayl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gaiole, 
gaole,  from  Low  Lat.  gabiola,  dimin.  of  gabio  —  a 
cage,  a  coop  ;  cavus— hollow ;  Fr.  gedle ;  Sp.  gayola, 
jaula;  Port,  gaiolo;  Ital.  gabbiuola.]  A  prison  ;  a 
place  of  confinement  for  persons  legally  committed 
to  custody  for  any  crime  or  offense  against  the  law. 

jail-bird,  s.  A  person  who  has  been  in  jail;  an 
incorrigible  rogue, 
jail-delivery,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <&  Law:  A  judicial  process,  by  which  jails 
are  delivered  of  the  persons  confined  in  them,  either 
by  trial,  or  by  discharge  of  court. 

2.  Fig. :  A  release  from  any  confinement  or  re¬ 
straint,  as  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

jail’-er,  s.  [Eng.  jail; -er.]  One  having  charge 
ot  prisoners  legally  committed ;  a  keeper  of  a  jail, 
jail-fever,  s. 

Path. :  The  name  given  prior  to  A.  D.  1759  to  a 
fever  very  prevalent  in  jails,  where  the  unhappy 
inmates  were  often  half-starved.  It  was  called  also 
putrid,  pestilential,  malignant,  camp  or  hospital 
fever.  It  is  that  now  known  as  typhus  fever  (q.  v.). 
jail-keeper,  s.  A  jailer  (q.  v.). 
jail,  v.  t.  [Jail,  s.]  To  commit  to  jail;  to  im¬ 
prison. 

Jain,  Jai'-ng,,  s.  &  a.  [Sansc. Jma= victorious 
over  all  human  passion  and  infirmities.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  professor  of  the  Jain  faith.  [Jain¬ 
ism.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jains  or  their 
worship. 

Jain-arcbitecture,  s. 

Arch.:  The  architecture  of  the  Jains.  Theirchief 
seats  in  India  being  Guzerat  and  Mysore,  the  chief 
temples  and  ruins  exist  in  those  provinces ;  the  old¬ 
est  are  believed  to  be  about  Junaghar  in  Guzerat. 
There  are  fine  ones  on  Mount  Abu,  a  granitic  mount¬ 
ain  5,000  or  6,000  feet  high,  in  the  same  province. 
One  temple  there  is  of  date  between  A.  D.  1197  and 
1247,  another  about  A.  D.  1032.  In  Jain  architecture 
there  is  generally  a  horizontal  dome  supported  by 
eight  leading  pillars,  with  other  less  important 
ones,  the  whole  number  in  some  cases  amounting 
to  fifty-six.  There  are  cells  as  in  Buddhist  monas¬ 
teries  ;  they  are  occupied,  however,  not  by  monks, 
but  by  the  cross-legged  images  of  the  Tirthankars, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  There  is  elaborate  orna¬ 
mentation  ;  the  temples  are  surrounded  by  porticos. 
Some  Jain  temples  have  been  converted  into 
mosques.  {Fergusson,&c.) 

Jaln'-I§m,  s.  [Goozerathee,  &c.,  Jain,  from 
Sansc.  Jma=victor  over  all  human  passions  and  in¬ 
firmities  ;  suff.  -ism.) 

Religions:  An  Indian  faith,  most  closely  akin  to 
Buddhism  (q.v.).  The  Jains,  like  the  Buddhists, 
disregard  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  Like  them, 
they  give  high  adoration  to  mortal  beings;  but 
while  the  Buddhists  practically  confine  their  wor¬ 
ship  to  seven  Buddhas,  the  Jains  nominally  recog¬ 
nize  seventy-two,  viz.,  twenty-four  for  the  past  age, 
twenty-four  for  the  present  one,  and  twenty-four 
for  the  future.  These  are  called  Tirthankars  or 
Tirthakars— persons  who  have  crossed  over  {tiryata 
anena)—i.  e.,  the  world  compared  to  the  ocean. 
They  are  then  deified,  and  divine  qualities  are  pred¬ 
icated  of  them  in  their  present  state.  They  are 
called  supreme  lords  and  gods  of  gods.  Practically 
speaking,  worship  is  confined  to  two  of  the  Tirth¬ 
ankars,  Parsanath  and  Mahavira.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  and  friend  of 
Buddha.  This  would  look  as  if  the  Jaina  faith  had 
preceded  Buddhism,  but  the  period  of  its  greatest 
glory  was  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  of  the 
Christian  era,  just  after  Buddhism  had  been  driven 
from  India.  Fergusson  thinks  that  it  actually  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  that  when 


b6Il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


the  latter  system  fell,  perishing  under  the  weight 
of  its  immense  priesthood  and  its  legions  of  monks, 
an  effort  was  made  by  its  friends  to  revive  the  old 
faith.  Put  modern  Hinduism  was  shooting  up  so 
vigorously,  that  its  existence  could  not  be  ignored. 
Jainism  was  obliged  to  derive  various  tenets  and 
practices  from  it,  so  that  it  became  rather  a  degen* 
erate  than  a  reformed  Buddhism. 


Jakes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house  of  office ;  a 
privy. 

“Their  tenets  were  an  horrible  confusion  of  all  sorts  of 
impieties,  which  flowed  into  this  sect  as  into  a  Jakes.”— - 
Jortini  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  (an.  379). 

*jakes-farmer,  s.  One  who  contracted  to  clean 
out  the  public  privies  and  drains. 

ja'-kle,  s.  [A  Guiana  word  (?).] 

ZoGl. :  Pseudis  paradoxa,  a  greenish  frog,  spotted 
and  marked  with  brown,  found  in  Guiana. 

jal  -g.p,  s.  [Fr.  jalap ;  Sp.  jalapa.  Named  from 
the  city  Xalapa  or  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  whence  the 
drug  was  first  brought.] 

1.  Pharm.:  The  dried  tubercles  of  Exogonium 
purga.  The  true  jalap  is  called  also  Vera  Cruz 
jalap  ;  another  kind,  derived  perhaps  from  Ipomoea 
simulans,  is  called  Tampico  jalap.  The  tubers  of 
true  jalap  are  ovoid,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that 
of  an  orange.  They  are  sometimes  sliced ;  the  other 
kind  is  fusiform.  The  chief  officinal  preparations 
of  it  are  Extract  of  Jalap  and  Tincture  of  Jalap. 
Jalap  is  a  brisk  purgative,  and  is  also  given  as  a 
hydragogue  in  dropsy. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  Jalap-plant  (q.v.). 

(2)  Inomcea  jalapa. 

Il  (1)  Mirabilis  jalapa  was  once  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  true  jalap,  whence  its  specific  name. 
The  male  jalap  of  Mestitlan  is  Ipomoea  batatoides. 

(2)  Resin  of  jalap:  A  resin  obtained  from  jalap 
by  means  of  rectified  spirit. 

Jalap-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Exogonium  purga,  a  beautiful  convolvu- 
laceous  twiner,  with  long  crimson  flowers. 


jal’-g,-pate,  s.  [Eng.  jalap {ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  jalapic-acid  (q.  v.). 
ja-lap'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  jalap{ine ) ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  jalapine  (q.v.). 
jalapic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C34H53O17.  A  tribasic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  jalapine  with  baryta-water,  and,  after  ac¬ 
curately  precipitating  the  barium  with  sulphuric- 
acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  It  is  an 
amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle  mass,  melting  a  little 
above  100°,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
less  so  in  ether.  It  is  odorless,  but  possesses  an  un¬ 
pleasant,  bitter  taste.  When  heated  on  platinum 
foil  to  130°,  it  decomposes,  burning  with  a  bright, 
sooty  flame.  Jalapic-acid  unites  with  bases  form¬ 
ing  salts,  in  which  one,  two.  and  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same  number  of 
atoms  of  the  metals.  The  jalapates  are  all  amor¬ 
phous.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  jalapic-acid 
is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric-acid,  a  brown  semi¬ 
crystalline  mass  is  formed.  By  boiling  this  mass 
with  baryta-water,  and  filtering  when  cold,  alpha 
jalapic-acid  is  formed  in  the  mother  liquor.  It 
crystallizes  in  white,  flexible  needles,  which  melt 
at  78°  to  a  pale  yellow  oil.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

jaT-g,-pln,  jar-g,-plne, s.  [Eng., &c.,  jalap;  suff. 
- in, -me  ( Chem .)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem.:  An  amorphous  glucoside  existing, 
together  withconvolvuline,  in  thetubersof  officinal 
jalap  root.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  jalap  root 
must  be  several  times  extracted  with  water,  and 
then  with  alcohol,  the  color  removed  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  iu 
alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  glucoside  precipitated  by 
means  of  ether.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colorless,  odor¬ 
less,  tasteless,  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the 
fixed  alkalies,  and  is  not  reprecipitated  by  acids, 
having  been  converted  into  amorphous convolvulic- 
acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to 
100°,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to 
a  white  powder.  It  softens  at  123°,  and  melts  at 
150°  to  a  pale  yellow  syrup.  At  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame, 
emitting  a  pungent,  empyreumatic  odor.  When 
dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
acquires  a  beautiful  purple  color,  which  changes  to 
a  brown,  and  finally  to  a  jet  black. 

2.  Comm.:  Thejalapinof  the  shops  is  the  resin  of 
jalap,  extracted  by  spirit  from  the  tubers,  and 
afterward  precipitated  by  water. 

jal-a-pin-ol',  s.  [En g.jalapin,  and  ol{ein).] 
Chem.:  2Ci6H.3o03,H20.  A  white  crystalline  body, 
prepared  by  adding  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
concentrated,  aqueous  solution  of  jalapic-acid,  and 
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leaving  it  to  itself  till  the  mixture  has  solidified  to 
a  thick  crystalline  mass.  On  washing  the  product 
on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallizing 
several  times  from  alcohol,  pure  jalapinol  is  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  inodorous,  feels  fatty  to  the  touch, 
melts  at  62°,  and  solidifies  at  59°  to  a  hard,  brittle, 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Jal-3.-pin'-6-late,  s.  [Eng.  jalapinol ;  -ate.] 
Chern. :  A  salt  of  jalapinolic-acid. 
jal-gi-pln-ol -ic,  a.  [Eng .  jalapinol;  -ic.]  De¬ 
rived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  jalapinol 
(q.  v.). 

jalapinolic-acid,  s. 

Chevi. :  C16H32O4.  A  monobasic  acid  produced  by 
treating  jalapinol  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  by  heat¬ 
ing  gradually  a  mixture  of  jalapin  and  sodium 
hydrate,  and  decomposing  the  sodium  jalapinolate 
by  means  of  hot  acidulated  water.  On  cooling, 
jalapinolic-acid  separates  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
inodorous,  but  has  an  irritating  taste,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  white  tufts  of 
needles.  It  melts  at  65°,  and  solidifies  at  62°  to  a 
white,  crystalline,  brittle  mass.  At  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  it  decomposes,  emitting  a  pungent  odor, 
which  attacks  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  forms  salts 
called  jalapinolates. 

jal’-6u-§ie  (j  as  zh),s.  [Fr.,  from  jaloux=jeal- 
ous  (q.  v.).]  A  louvre-window  or  Venetian  shutter. 

ja.r-p3.-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after  its 
locality  Jalpa,  Mexico;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min. :  Jalpaite  is  a  cupriferous  sulphide  of  silver, 
with  isometric  cleavage,  and  malleable.  Color 
blackish,  lead-gray ;  specific  gravity,  6'87-6'89. 

jam  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  Skeat  connects  it 
with  J  AM,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A  conserve  of  fruit  boiled  with 
sugar  and  water. 

jam  (2),s.  [Pers.  &  Hind.  jamah=  dress.] 

1.  A  kind  of  muslin  dress  worn  in  India. 

2.  A  child’s  frock. 

jam  (3) ,  s.  [Jam,  i\]  A  crush,  a  squeeze ;  a  crowd 
or  block  of  people. 
jam(4),s.  [Jamb.] 

jam,  v.  t.  [Of  doubtful  origin :  according  to  Skeat 
the  same  as  Cham  or  champ=to  chew,  to  tread  heav¬ 
ily  ;  also  as  adj.=hard,  firm.] 

1.  To  wedge  in,  to  press,  to  crush,  to  squeeze. 

2.  To  tread  hard ;  to  make  hard  and  firm  by  tread¬ 
ing,  as  land  by  cattle.  {Provincial.) 

jam-nut,  s.  An  auxilliary  nut  screwed  down 
upon  another  one  to  hold  it ;  a  check-nut,  lock-nut, 
or  pinching-nut.  [Nut-lock.] 
jam-weld,  s. 

Forging:  A  weld  in  which  the  heated  ends  or 
edges  of  the  parts  are  square-butted  against  each 
other  and  welded. 
ja.m-3.-dar,  s.  [Jamidak.] 

J3.-ma.i-c3,  s.  [O.  Sp.  Xaymaca= a  country 
abounding  in  springs.] 

Geog.:  The  name  of  a  large  island  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Jamaica-dogwood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piscidia  erythrina. 

Jamaica-ebony,  s. 

Bot. :  Amerimnum  or  Brya  ebenus. 

Jamaica-ginger,  s.  A  variety  of  scraped  ginger 
imported  from  Jamaica.  [Gingeb.] 
Jamaica-kind,  s. 

Phar. :  An  extract  made  from  the  bark  of  Cocco- 
laba  uvifera,  the  West  Indian  seaside  grape. 
Jamaica  lace-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Lagetta  lintearia. 

Jamaica-milkwood,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  same  as  Allspice  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Bro- 
sinium  spurium. 

Jamaica-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Pimenta  vulgaris. 

Jamaica-redwood,  s. 

Bot.:  Gordonia  hcematoxylon. 

Jamaica-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Meriana. 

Ja-mai'-can,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Jamaic{a ) ;  suff. 
•an.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jamaica. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  produced  in,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  Jamaica  (q.  v.;, 

Jamaican-stenoderm,  s. 

Z06I. :  Stenoderma  jamaicense,  a  frugivorous  bat. 
feeding  chiefly  on  Achras  sapota,  the  Jamaica 
naseberry. 


jg,-ma'-l-5lne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  {Geoffroya)  jama- 
ic{ensis) ;  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Hiittenschmid 
in  the  bark  of  Geoffroya  jama'icensis,  a  leguminous 
tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and  in  Surinam.  To  obtain 
it,  the  powdered  bark  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  Freshly-ignited 
charcoal  in  powder  is  then  added,  and  the  jamai- 
cine  extracted  from  the  mixture  by  repeated  treat¬ 
ment  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  It 
melts  at  98°  to  a  brownish-red  liquid ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  swells  up  very  much,  and  burns,  giv¬ 
ing  off  an  odor  of  roasted  cocoa.  It  is  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  and  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  The 
salts  of  jamaicine  are  bitter,  crystalline,  and  sol¬ 
uble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

jam’-Jl-n?.,  subst.  [Jacana.]  The  same  as  the 
Jacana  (q.  v.).  {Swainson.) 

jamb,  *jam,  *jaum,  *jambe,  *jaumbe,  s.  [Fr. 
jambe  — the  leg  or  shank,  a  jamb  of  a  door,  from 
Low  Lat.  gamba= a  hoof. 

Cf.  Ital.  &  Sp.  gamba=the 
leg.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  upright 
sides  of  an  aperture,  as  a 
doorway,  window,  or  fire¬ 
place,  and  supporting  the 
lintel,  entablature, or  man¬ 
tel. 

“The  beames  and  pillars 
also  sustaining  the  said  build¬ 
ings,  yea,  the  jambes,  posts, 
principals,  and  standards,  all 
of  the  same  mettall.” — P. 

Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii., 
eh.  iii. 

2.  Mining:  A  pillar  of 
ore  in  a  mine. 

jamb-lining,  s. 

Carp.:  The  vertical  boarding  on  the  sides  of  a 
doorway, 
jamb-post,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  uprights  on  the  sides  of  a  door¬ 
way  or  window. 

jamb-stone,  s. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  stone  pillars  on  the  sides  of  a 
doorway  or  of  a  window. 

jamb  {b  silent),  v.  t.  [Jam,  v.] 

*jam  -bart,  s.  [Jambe]. 

*jambe  {pi.  *jambes,  *jam-beux,  *jam-beaux), 

s.  [Fr.  jambe— the  leg.]  [Jamb,  s.J 

Old  Armor:  A  leg  or  shin-piece  of  cuirbouilli  or 
metal  worn  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. 

*jam'-bee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jamboier=to  walk ;  jambe 
=theleg.]  A  walking-stick  or  cane, 
jam-beux,  s.pl.  [Jambe.] 
jam-bo-la  -n3,  s.  [The  native  name.] 

Bot.:  The  Java  plum  (q.  v.). 
jam-bo-ree',  subst.  A  spree;  a  drunken  frolic. 
{Slang.) 

jam-bo'-sa,  s.  [Malay  sc/iam6w=the  name  of  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Eugenia.  It  contains  the 
Rose  Apple,  Jambosa  vulgaris  {Eugenia  Jamb  os), 
and  the  Malay  Apple,  J.  malaccensis.  Both  are 
from  the  East.  About  thirteen  species  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  greenhouses. 

jam  -dar-1,  s.  [Hind.  j&mah=  a  robe,  dress.] 
Fabric:  A  Dacca  muslin  woven  with  figures  of 
flowers  and  other  ornaments. 

Jame§,  s.  [Fr.  Jame,  Jacques ;  Lat.  Jacobus ; 
Gr.  Iakobos;  Heb.  Iaaqob= Jacob  (q.  v.).] 

Scrip.  Hist.:  The  name  certainly  of  two,  and 
possibly  of  three,  persons  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  brother  of 
the  apostle  John  himself  also  being  an  apostle 
(Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  x.  2,  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  i.  19, 20,  iii.  17,  ix. 
2,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  33;  Luke  vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13).  He  was 
martyred  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  A.  D.  44  (Acts 
xii.  2). 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphssus,  also  an  apostle 
(Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13).  It 
has  been  greatly  debated  whether  James,  “the 
Lord’s  brother,”  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  19,  was  the 
same  with  the  son  of  Alphseus.  If  in  this  passage  the 
word  “  apostle  ”  is  used  in  its  usual  technical  sense, 
they  are  clearly  identified,  for  there  were  only  two 
Jameses  apostles.  If  used  in  a  loose  sense,  they 
may  have  been  different.  A  James,  probably  the 
same  one,  “  seemed  to  be”  a  “pillar,”  like  Cephas 
and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9).  This  James  apparently  had 
strong  Jewish  proclivities,  finding  fault  with  those 
Jewish  Christians  who  ate  with  Gentile  converts 
(Gal.  ii.  12).  It  was  probably  he  who  presided  over 
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the  Council  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Acts  xv., 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  apostolic  charge  of  the 
mother  church  at  that  city  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi. 
18).  He  was  called  “the  Less,”  either  from  being 
younger  than  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  from 
being  shorter  than  he  in  stature  (Mark  xv.  40).  [1.] 
His  mother’s  name  was  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark 
xv.  40;  Luke  xxiv.  10),  and  he  was  brother  to  Jude 
or  Judas  (Mark  vi.  3;  Jude  1). 

Epistle  of  St.  James: 

New  Testament  Canon :  The  first  of  the  catholic 
or  general  epistles.  The  apostle  J  ames,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  died  too  early  to  have  been  its  author. 
[James,  1.]  It  was  penned  by  either  J  ames,  the  son 
of  Alphseus,  or  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  if 
the  two  were  different;  by  the  apostle  who  bore 
both  designations  if  they  were  the  same.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad — 
i.  e.,  to  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  Its  teaching  is  in  discon¬ 
nected  portions,  and  treats  more  of  conduct  than  of 
belief,  though  the  indispensableness  of  faith  to 
efficacious  prayer  is  strongly  insisted  on  (i.  6).  Por¬ 
tions  of  it  look  antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  St, 
Paul  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  28  with  James  ii.  21,  25),  and 
most  rationalists  believe  that  the  antagonism  is 
real.  But  faith  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  J  ames 
from  that  which  it  obtains  in  the  Pauline  writings. 
What  Paul  calls  simply  “  faith,”  James  would  term 
a  living  faith,  and  it  is  not  against  it  but  against  a 
dead  faith  that  he  contends  (ii.  17).  The  epistle 
was  written  probably  at  Jerusalem.  Its  date  is  un¬ 
certain.  It  has  been  fixed  in  A.  D.  44  or  45,  in  A.  D. 
60,  in  A.  D.  62,  and  not  till  the  second  century. 
Clement  of  Rome  seems  to  have  referred  to  it,  and 
perhaps  Hermas.  Origen  expressly  mentions  it  as 
the  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  James  {Comment,  on  John, 
tom.  xix.).  It  figures  in  the  Syrian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  ranked  by  Eusebius  among 
his  Antilogoumena.  In  A.  D.  397  the  Council  of 
Carthage  placed  it  in  the  canon.  Though  Luther 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  it,  yet  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  a  portion  of  Divine  Scripture. 

Jame§,  subst.  [From  the  name  of  its  first  com¬ 
pounder.] 

James’-powder,  s. 

Phar. :  Oxide  of  Antimony,  SbOg  or  SboOg.  It  is 
prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
antimony  into  water,  and  then  treating  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  product  being  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  oxide  is  after¬ 
ward  washed  and  dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
212°.  {Garrod.) 

jame'-son-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after 
Prof.  Jameson;  suff. -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  Essentially  a  sulphide  of  lead  and  anti¬ 
mony,  represented  by  the  formula  §  PbS+Sb2S3. 
Orthorhombic  in  crystallization,  with  highly  jier- 
fect  basal  cleavage.  Hardness,  2-3 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  5'5-5'8.  Mostly  occurs  in  fibrous  masses, origi¬ 
nally  in  Cornwall,  but  subsequently  at  many  other 
places . 

Jame§-t(5wn,  s.  [A  place  in  Virginia.] 

Jamestown-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Datura  stramonium. 

jam'-pan,  s.  [Japanese.]  A  sedan-chair,  sup¬ 
ported  between  two  bamboo-poles,  and  borne  by 
four  men.  {East  Indies.) 

jam-pitn-ee',  s.  [Eng.  jampan;  -ee.]  One  of  the 
bearers  of  a  jampan. 

jam'-ro§-ade,  s.  [Sansc.  Jam&M=therose  apple 
and  Lat.  rosa,  with  suff.  -ade  (?).] 

Bot.:  The  rose-apple  (q.  v.). 

jan,  s.  [Arab.]  An  inferior  demon. 

jan'-Ccj,,  s.  [A  Spanish  West  Indian  word.] 
janca-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Amyris  toxifera. 

*Jane  (1),  *Jean,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Genoa.] 

1.  A  coin  of  Genoa ;  a  small  coin. 

2.  [Jean.] 

Jane  (2),  s.  [Fr.  Jeanne,  the  fem.  of  Jean = 
John.]  A  woman’s  name. 

jane-of-apes,  s.  The  female  counterpart  of 
Jackanapes  (q.  v.)  ;  a  pert,  forward  girl, 

_  jan-ga'-da,  s.  [Port.]  A  kind  of  raft-boat  used 
in  Brazil  and  Peru. 

jan'-gle,  *gan-gle,  *jan'-gly,  v.  i.&t.  [O.  Fr. 

j angler,  a  word  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Dut.jangalen 
=to  importune,  from  janken— to  howl ;  Low  Ger. 
janken=  to  yelp  like  a  dog ;  Lat.  gannio= to  yelp, 
to  talk  loudly.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  quarrel  or  bicker  in  words;  to  wrangle. 

2.  To  chatter. 

3.  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu'  =  kw! 


jangle 
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jar 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  discordant  or  harsh  manner. 

IT  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross  questions 
and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differences  of 
opinion;  those  jangle  who  are  out  of  humor  with 
each  other ;  there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and 
opposition  of  opinion  in  jarring;  those  who  have 
no  goodwill  to  each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when 
they  come  in  collision  ;  and  those  who  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  jarring  will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill 
will.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  humor 
of  the  company  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy  their 
domestic  peace  and  felicity  by  jarring.  To  ivr  angle 
is.  technically  what  to  jangle  is  morally ;  those  who 
dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to 
wrangle;  and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this 
scholastic  exercise  are  termed  wranglers. 

jan'-gle,  s.  [Jangle,  v.]  Wrangling,  quarrel¬ 
ing,  prate,  chatter ;  a  discordant  sound. 

jan  -gler,  *jan-glour,  s.  [Eng.  jangl(e) ;  -er.]  A 
wrangling,  chattering,  prating  fellow ;  a  wrangler. 

jan-gler-esse,  s.  [Eng.  jangler;  -esse.]  A 
female  j  angler ;  a  noisy,  wrangling  woman. 

*jan-gler -f,  *jan-gler-ie,  *jan-glar-ie,  s. 
[Eng.  jangle ;  -ry.')  Wrangling,  chatter,  bickering. 

jail  -gling,  s.  [Eng.  jangl(e);  -mgr.]  Wrang¬ 
ling,  bickering,  quarrelsomeness. 

jan  -I-phgt,  s.  [Brazilian  janipaba,  the  name  of 
the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  Crotoneee. 
Janipha  manihot  is  the  Manioc  (q.  v.),  formerly 
Jatropha  manihot,  now  generally  called  Manihot 
utilissima.  [Manihot.] 
jan-I§-sar~y,  s.  [Janizary.] 
jan  -i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  janua=  a  door.]  A 
doorkeeper;  a  porter;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a 
building,  suites  of  offices  or  rooms. 

jan  -l-tress,  s.  A  female  janitor. 

*jan  -I-trix,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat  .janitor,  with 
fern.  suff.  -ix. )  A  female  doorkeeper ;  a  portress. 

jan-I-zar  ,  s.  [Janizary.] 
jan-I-zar  -1-g.n,  a.  [Eng.  janizary;  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  janizaries  or  their  government. 

Jan  -I-ZStr-y,  jan  -i§-S£.r-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  anissaire, 
from  Turk.  yeni= new;  askari= a  soldier.]  A  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  old  Turkish  footguard ;  originally  young 
prisoners  trained  to  arms. 

The  Janizaries  were  a  body  of  Turkish  troops, 
formed  originally,  about  1330,  of  tho  children  of 
Christians  who  had  been  conquered  and  were  reared 
as  Mohammedans.  Latterly  they  acted  as  the 
Imperial  body-guard  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  but  on  the  ground  of  being  turbulent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  state,  in  consequence  of  their  rising 
against  the  Sultan,  the  force  was  dissolved  June  17, 
1826,  when  15,000  were  executed,  and  more  than 
20,000  banished. 

jan -leer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.!  A  long  pole  on 
two  wheels,  used  in  transporting  logs.  (Scotch.) 

jan-nock,  s.  [Probably  derived  from  bannock 
(q.v.).]  Oat-bread. 

jan'-nock,  a.  &  s.  [Cf.  Gael,  ionannach—iair.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fair,  just,  straightforward. 

B.  As  subst. :  Fairness,  fairplay. 

Jan'-S?n-I§m.,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  History : 

1.  The  tenet  of  a  sect  or  party  in  the  Roman 

Church,  dealing  mainly  with  the  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trines  of  free-will  and  grace,  named  after  Cornelius 
Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  in  the  Netherlands, 
who  died  A-  D.  1640.  .  . 

2.  An  opinion  or  utterance  characteristic  of  Jan- 
senist  teaching. 

Jan'-sen-ist,  s.  &  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  Cornelius  Jansenius. 
[Jansenism. ]_ 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Jansenism  (q.v.). 

jan-tfi,  s.  [Hind.]  A  water-raising  machine  of 
great  antiquity,  used  in  Bengal  for  irrigation.  It 
is  a  trough,  counterweighted  by  an  extended  arm 
and  balanced  across  a  bar.  As  the  trough  end 
descends  it  dips  water,  and  as  it  rises  the  water 
runs  toward  the  axis  of  vibration,  and  escapes  at  a 
lateral  orifice  into  a  trough,  which  conducts  it  to 
the  field. 

Jan-p-Str-jr,  S.  [Lat.  Januarius,  from  the  god 
Janus  (q.  v.).]  The  name  given  to  the  first  month 
of  the  year. 

Jan  -us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  janua- a  door.] 

Roman  Mythol. :  One  of  the  most  celebrated  di¬ 
vinities  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only  one  having 
no  equivalent  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  was 
represented  as  a  son  of  ApoUo,  and  as  having  built 


a  small  town  on  the  Tiber,  which  he  called  Janicu- 
lum.  As  the  name  implies,  Janus  was  the  god  of 
doors  and  gates,  and  in  token  of  his  office  carried  a 
key  in  his  hand.  The  first  month  of  the  English 
year  receives  its  name  from  him,  and  he  presided 
oyer  the  dawn  of  every  day  and  the  commencement 
ot  every  undertaking.  Janus  was  usually  repre¬ 
sented  with  two  heads,  looking  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  His  temple  at  Rome  was  kept  open  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace. 

J anus-cloth,  subst.  A  fabric  having  each  side 
dressed,  and  different  colors  on  the  respective 
sides.  (Used  for  reversible  garments.) 

Janus-face,  s.  A  double-face ;  a  deceitful  face. 

“  The  Janus-face  of  courtly  pride.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  610. 

Janus-faced,  a.  Double-faced;  double-dealing; 
two-faced. 

Janus-headed,  a.  Double-headed. 

Jg,-pan',  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  lying  E.  N.  E.  of  China. 

2.  A  hard,  black  varnish,  obtained  from  the  Stag- 
maria  verniciflua  of  the  East  Indies. 

3.  An  asphaltum  varnish. 

4.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  Japanese 
style. 

5.  An  old  colloquial  English  name  for  a  black 
cane. 

Japan-black,  s.  The  same  as  Japan-lacquer 
(q-  v.). 

Japan-cedar,  s. 

Bot.:  Cryptomeria japonica. 

Japan-clover,  s. 

Bot.:  Alow  annual  plant  (Lespedeza  stricta),  a 
native  of  Eastern  Asia,  introduced  in  some  unknown 
manner,  before  1845,  into  this  country,  where  it  has 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  a  little  over  a  foot  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  is 
much  used  as  fodder.  ( Annandale .) 

Japan-earth,  s. 

Tanning:  Terra  japonica,  catechu,  cutch.  An 
astringent  matter  obtained  from  the  Areca  catechu 
and  Acacia  catechu,  used  in  tanning. 

Japan-ink,  s.  A  writing-ink  which  has  a  dark, 
glossy  color  when  dry. 

Japan-lacquer,  s.  A  kind  of  hard  black  varnish 
used  in  japanning,  and  obtained  from  Stagmaria 
verniciflua,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Anacanliace®.  It  is  very  acrid  and  excoriates  and 
blisters  the  skin. 

Japan  lacquer-tree :  Stagmaria  verniciflua. 

Japan-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Lilium  japonicum.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  a  streak  of  blue,  are  seven  inches  across  ; 
the  whole  plant  is  five  feet  high. 

Japan-medlar,  s. 

Bot. :  Diospyros  kaki. 

Japan-pig,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Sus  plicipes,  a  breed  of  pigs  with  the  skin 
in  thick  folds.  Called  also  the  Masked  Pig. 

Japan-varnish,  s.  [Japan,  s.,  2.] 

Japan-varnish  tree :  Stagmaria  verniciflua. 

Japan-whale,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Balcena  japonica.  It  is  black  above, 
paler  below,  and  extends  through  the  Pacific  from 
Japan  to  America. 

jgi-pan',  v.  t.  [Japan,  s.] 

1.  To  coat  wood,  metal,  or  paper  with  a  thick 
coat  of  hard  brilliant  varnish.  Japanning  involves 
the  baking  of  the  varnished  article.  The  Japanese 
employ  a  lacquer  obtained  from  a  tree  ( Rhu v  vernix) 
by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  and  collecting  the 
juice  ;  this  is  at  first  like  cream,  but  becomes  black 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  process  is  said  to  be 
as  follows  :  After  the  juice  has  assumed  a  deep  black 
color,  finely  pulverized  charcoal  is  added  to  it. 
The  lacquer  is  applied  to  an  article  in  several  suc¬ 
cessive  coats,  each  being  dried  in  the  sun  before 
the  next  is  put  on.  It  soon  becomes  extremely 
hard,  and  is  polished  with  a  smooth  stone  and  water 
until  it  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass.  On  this  sur¬ 
face  ornaments  and  figures  are  traced  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  a  varnish  of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine. 
Before  this  is  quite  dry,  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  on, 
and  the  whole  afterward  receives  a  finishing  coat 
of  varnish. 

2.  To  give  a  polish  and  gloss  to  boots. 

“Aids  with  soot  the  new  japanning  art.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  bk.  ii. 

Jap'-?m-e§e,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Japan;  -ese.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.  . 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Japan. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Japan. 


Japanese-deer,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cervus  sika. 

Japanese-humpback,  Japanese  humpback- 
whale,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Megaptera  kuzira,  extending  through  the 
Pacific  from  Japan  to  California  and  Aleutia. 

Japanese-silk,  s. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  dress  goods  having  r  linen 
chain  and  silken  weft. 

ja-panned',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Japan,  v .]  (See  the 
compound.) 

japanned-leather,  s.  Leather  treated  with  sev¬ 
eral  coats  of  Japan-varnish  and  dried  in  a  stove. 
j?t  pan'-ner,  s.  [En g.  Japan;  -er.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  japan  wares. 

*2.  A  shoeblack. 

j9,-pan’-nihg,pn  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Japan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  coating  wood,  metal,  or 
paper  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard,  brilliant  varnish. 
It  originated  in  Japan. 

Ja  pan  -nish,  a.  [Eng.  Japan ;  - ish.~\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Japan;  resembling  Japanese  art  or 
wares. 

*jape,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  the 
same  as  Gab  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  jest,  to  play  tricks,  to  amuse  one’s 
self. 

B.  Trans.:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  cheat. 

jape,  s.  [Jape,  p.]  A  jest,  a  trick,  a  joke. 

*jap-er,  s.  [Eng.  jap(e) ;  -er.]  A  jester,  a  buf¬ 
foon,  a  trickster,  a  deceiver. 

*jap'-er-y,  *jap'-er-ie, s.  [Eng .  jape;  -ry.)  Jest¬ 
ing,  buffoonery,  trickery. 

♦Ja-pet'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Japhet,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah.] 

Anthrop. :  Dr.  Latham’s  name  for  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  into  which  he  divides  the  family  of 
Man,  the  others  being  the  Mongolid®  and  Atlanti- 
d®.  The  Japetid®  comprise  those  nations  also 
known  as  Indo-European  (q.  v.). 

Ja-phet'-ic,  a.  [En g.  Japhet;  -ic.)  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  descended  from  Japhet. 

Ja-pon'-ic  (1),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Japonicus— of  or 
belonging  to  Japan.] 

Japonic-province,  s. 

Zool.  <&  Geol. :  A  province  of  shells.  It  embraces 
the  Japanese  Islands  and  the  Corea.  (S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward:  Mollusca.) 

ja  pon'-Ic  (2).  a.  [Lat.  (terra)  japonica= Japan- 
earth  (q.  v.).]  (See  compound.) 

japonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HjqOs.  An  acid  produced  by  exposing 
to  the  action  of  the  air  a  solution  of  catechin  in 
caustic  potash.  It  is  a  black  substance  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  alkalies,  from  which  it  is  precipi¬ 
tated  by  acids.  With  potash  it  forms  a  black  salt, 
which  produces  black  precipitates  with  metallic 
solutions. 

ja-pon’-I-CSl,  s.  [From  Japonia— Japan.] 

Bot. :  A  very  handsome  Japanese  plant,  a  species 
of  the  Camellia.  It  has  become  domesticated  in 
this  country,  and  is  notable  for  its  large  red  or 
white  flowers. 

ja-pyg -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  japyx  (q.v.) ; 
Class.  Lat.  iapyx ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thysanura 
genuina,  Bristle-tails. 

ja'-pyx,  a.  [Class.  myth.=a  son  of  Daedalus;  a 
W.  N.  W.  wind  blowing  in  the  south  of  Italy.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Japygid® 
(q.v.).  Japyx  solifugus  is  a  white  species,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
J.  gigas ,  about  an  inch,  is  from  Cyprus. 

jar,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Representing  an  older  *char,  only 
found  in  its  diminutive  *charken= to  creak  like  a 
cart  or  door,  from  the  same  base  as  Eng.  care, crane, 
and  Lat.  garrio— to  croak.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  harsh  or  discordant  sound,  as  from 
the  shake  or  vibration  of  a  substance  struck  or 
moved ;  to  vibrate  harshly ;  to  be  discordant. 

2.  To  be  unpleasant,  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  of¬ 
fensive  ;  as,  a  word  jars  upon  the  ear. 

3.  To  disagree,  to  quarrel,  to  dispute. 

“Preach  all  Faith  up,  and  preach  all  Reason  down. 

Making  those  jar  whom  Reason  meant  to  join.” 

Churchill:  Gotham,  iii. 

4.  To  clash ;  to  disagree ;  not  to  be  in  accord ;  to 
be  inconsistent. 

“Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 

And  both  may  jar." — Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  4. 


b<nl  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


jar 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shake;  to  cause  a  tremulous  motion  in. 

2.  To  be  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  offensive  to;  to 
offend,  to  displease. 

“  That  saying  jars  you,  let  »s  only  say— 

’Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born.” 

Byron:  Cain,  iii.  L 

*3.  To  tick,  to  beat. 

“My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

jar  (1),  *jarre  (1),  s.  [Jar,  v.] 

1.  A  rattling  vibration;  a  harsh  or  discordant 
sound. 

“With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chord  he  shakes. 

And  grins  with  won  ler  at  the  jar  he  makes.” 

C'owper:  Conversation,  902. 

*2.  A  tick,  as  of  a  clock. 

“I  love  thee  not  ajar  o’  the  clock  behind 
What  lady-she  her  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  A  clash  of  interests  or  views ;  conflict  or  col¬ 
lision  of  opinions. 

“Instead  of  harmony,  ’tis  jar. 

And  tumult,  and  intestine  war.” 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

jar  (2),s.  [Char  (4), s.]  A  word  found  only  in 
the  phrase,  On  the  jar  ”=ajar  (q.  v.). 

“I  see  Mrs.  Bardell’s  street  door  on  the  jar." — Dickens : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Jar  (3),  *jarre  (2),s.  [O.  Fr.  jare;  Fr.  jarre,  from 
Pers.  jarrah—a  jar;  Sp.  jarra— a  jug;  ltal.  giara, 
giarro. ] 

1.  A  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  used  for  containing  fruit,  pre¬ 
serves,  pickles,  and  various  other  domestic  pur¬ 
poses. 

“A  great  jarre  to  be  shaped 
Was  meant  at  first.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetrie. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  such  a  vessel;  a 
jarful. 

If  Ley  den-jar :  [Leyden.] 
jar-nut,  s.  The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 
jar  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
Jar,  1.] 

Well-boring:  A  device  used  in  boring  by  impact 
of  the  chisel,  which  is  alternately  lifted  and 
dropped. 

Jar-^-ra'-C^,  s.  [Brazilian.] 

Zo6l.:  Craspedocephalus  ( Bothrops )  braziliensis, 
a  very  venomous  serpent,  family  Crotalid®  (Pit- 
vipers)  ,  found  in  Brazil. 

jar'-ble,  jar  -vel,  v.  t.  [Javel,  u.]  To  cover 
with  dirt  or  mire ;  to  bemire. 

jarde,  s.  [Fr.]  A  hard  callous  tumor  in  horses, 
a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  out¬ 
side.  This  distemper,  in  time,  will  make  the  horse 
halt,  and  grow  so  painful  as  to  cause  him  to  pine 
away,  and  become  light-bellied.  It  is  most  common 
to  managed  horses  that  have  been  kept  too  much 
upon  their  haunches.  {Farrier's  Diet.) 

jardiniere  (pron.  zhar-din-yar  ),  s.  [Fr.=a 
female  gardener.]  An  ornamental  stand  for  flowers 
in  a  room. 

*jar  -gle,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  vari¬ 
ant  of  jangle,  influenced  by  jargon  (q.  v.).]  To 
speak  harshly  or  discordantly ;  to  emit  a  harsh 
sound.  (Bp.  Hall :  Satires.) 

*jar'-gog-le,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
connected  with  jargon  (q.  v.).]  To  confuse,  to 
jumble.  (Locke.) 

jar’-gon  (1),  *jer’-gon,  s.  [Fr.  jargon,  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  garrio.]  [Jar,  v.] 

1.  Unintelligible  talk;  gibberish,  gabble,  chatter. 

2.  Any  phraseology.or  form  of  words  peculiar  to  a 
sect,  or  profession  ;  professional  slang. 

“To  tbem  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 
Seems  what  it  is— a  cap  and  bell  for  fools.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  365. 

*3.  Confusion,  disorder. 

Jar-gon,  *jar-gowne,  v.  i.  [Fr.  jargonner.] 
[Jargon  (1) ,  s.]  To  chatter,  to  talk  unintelligibly. 

jar-gon  (2),  jar’-g6on,  s.  [Etym.  supposed 
Cingalese.] 

Min.:  The  various  colored  transparent  or  trans¬ 
lucent  varieties  of  Zircon  (q.  v.),  with  the  exception 
of  the  hyacinth-red  which  is  called  Jacinth  (q.  v.). 
Found  principally  in  Ceylon  as  waterworn  crystals 
and  pebbles.  A  colorless  variety,  on  account  of  its 
high  luster,  was  formerly  used  much  in  jewelry. 

jar-gon-elle’,  s.  [Fr.]  [Jargon  (2).]  A  species 
of  early  pear. 

jar-gon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  jargon  (2) ;  -ic.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  mineral  jargon. 

jar'-gon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  jargon  (1) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  fond  of  jargon  or  cant. 
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Jar  -goon,  s,  [Jargon  (2),  s.] 

Jarl  (J  asy),  s.  [Icel.= a  warrior.]  A  governor 
of  a  province ;  an  earl. 
ja-ro6l',  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  LagerstrOmia  regince ,  common  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  and  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a  blood-red 
wood,  which,  though  soft  and  open  in  the  grain,  is 
reatly  used  in  India  for  boat-building,  and  for  the 
nees  of  ships  on  account  of  its  great  durability 
under  water.  The  native  Indian  physicians  esteem 
its  various  parts  medicinal,  the  astringent  root  be¬ 
ing  used  in  thrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  as  purga¬ 
tives,  and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.  ( Annandale .) 

ja'-ros-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after  its 
original  locality,  Barranco  Jaroso,  Spain;  suff. -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  hydrated  sulphate  of  iron 
with  some  alkali;  color,  ocher-yellow;  specific 
gravity,  3‘24-3'26 ;  hardness,  2'5-3'5. 

jar’-r?.ll,  s.  [A  native  Australian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  durable  wood  like  mahogany,  the  product 
of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  a  West  Australian  tree. 

t  jarred,  a.  [Jar  (3),  s.]  Preserved  or  set  in  a 
jar;  as,  jarred  fruit. 

Jar'-rlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jarring;  -ly.]  In  a  jar¬ 
ring,  harsh,  or  discordant  manner. 

♦jar'-rjf,  a.  [Eng.  jar;  -ry.]  Jarring,  reverber¬ 
ating.  ( Stanyhurst :  Virgil's  JEneid,  i.  63.) 
j  a  r  -y e  f ,  j  ar  -vf  ,s.  [  Etym.  doubtful .  ] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  hackney-coach.  (Eng.) 

2.  A  hackney-coach.  (Eng.) 

ja§’-e^,  jaz’-ey,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Jersey ,  as  being  made  of  Jersey  yarn.]  A  worsted 
■wig. 

jas'-hawk,  s.  [Derived  from  eyas-hawk  (q.  v.).] 
A  young  hawk. 

Jash’-er,  s.  [Heb.  Tasfear=upright.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

][  Book  of  Jasher: 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Book  of  the  Upright,  a 
lost  work  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13.  (“  Is  not  this 

written  in  the  book  of  Jasher”)  and  2  Sam.  i.  18 
(“In  the  book  of  Jasher”).  In  1751  a  pretended 
translation  of  it  appeared.  This  was  republished 
at  Bristol,  England,  in  1829,  and  again  in  1833,  but 
was  a  forgery. 

J?i-sId'-I-?in§,  s.  pi.  [Yezidis.]  ( Mosheim .) 

jas-i-o’-ne,  s.  [Gr.  iasione= a  plant  described  by 
Theophrastus,  either  the  Convolvulus  or  the  Colum¬ 
bine.] 

Bot.:  Sheep’s-bit;  a  genus  of  Campanulace®, 
sub-order  Campanula®.  The  corolla  segments  are 
linear,  the  anthers  connate,  the  flowers  in  terminal 
centripetal  heads.  Ten  species  are  known  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  West  of  Asia.  One, 
Jasione  montana.  Annual  Sheep’s-bit  or  Scabious, 
a  plant  with  heads  of  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  is 
found  on  heathy  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to 
September. 

jas-i-6-ne-ae,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Lat.  jasion(e) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Campanulace®. 

jas-min-a'-oe-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  jasmin(um) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Jasminworts,  Jasmineworts ;  an  order  of 
Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists 
of  shrubs  often  with  twining  stems,  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  generally  compound,  ternate,  or 
pinnate  with  an  odd  one,  sometimes  simple,  nearly 
always  with  an  articulated  petiole,  calyx  persistent, 
five  to  eight-toothed,  corolla  monopetalous  with 
five  to  eight  divisions,  stamens  two,  ovary  two- 
celled,  two-lobed,  with  from  one  to  four  erect  anat- 
ropal  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  either  a  double 
berry  or  a  capsule.  Known  genera  five,  species  100, 
from  India,  South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

J  as  -mine,  jas  '-min,  j  es'-s?i-min,  j  es  -s^i-mine, 
jas'-min-um,  s.  [Ft.  jasmine;  Sp.  jazmin ;  Port. 
jasmin=the>  flower,  jasmineire— the  tree;  ltal.  ges- 
mino,  gelosmino ,  from  Arab.  &  Pers.  jdsuman,  jds- 
men,  jdsamin,  jdsamdn.  (Mahn,  &c.) 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  first  four  forms)  :  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  Jasminum,  and  especially  of  the  common 
species  J.  officinale.  It  has  opposite  pinnate  leaves, 
a  four  or  five  cleft  white,  sweet-scented  corolla. 
Gerarde,  in  1597,  mentions  that  it  was  used  for  cov¬ 
ering  arbors.  Its  native  country  was  perhaps 
Persia. 

IT  American  Jasmine  is  Quamoclit;  the  Bastard 
Jasmine  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  genus  Oestrum; 
Cape  Jasmine  is  Gardenia  fiorida;  Carolina  Jas¬ 
mine,  Gelsemium  nitidum ;  Chili  Jasmine,  Mande- 
villa  suaveolens;  French  Balsam,  Calotropis  pro- 
cera;  Ground  Jasmine,  Passerina  stelleri;  Night 
Jasmine,  Nyctanthes  arbortristis  ;  the  Red  Jasmine 
of  the  West  Indies,  Plumiera  rubra ;  Wild  Jasmine, 


jatropha 

Jasminum  officinale  ;  and  W ild  J asmine  of  the  W est 
Indies=(l)  a  Pavetta,  (2)  an  Ixora,  (3)  Faramea 

odoratissima.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) _  . 

2.  (Of  the  form  Jasminum) ;  The  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Jasminace®  (q.  v.).  The  jasmine  of  the 
shops  is  furnished  by  Jasminum  officinale  and  J . 
grandiflorum.  A  similar  perfume  exists  in  J .  sam- 
bac;  J.undulatum  has  slightly  bitter  leaves.  The 
bitter  root  of  J.  angustifolium,  ground  small  and 
mixed  with  the  powdered  root  of  A  corns  calamus, 
is  applied  externally  in  the  East  in  cases  of  ring¬ 
worm.  The  flowers  of  J.  grandiflorum  strung  on 
threads  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  Hindu  women. 
The  root  of  J.  pubescens  is  regarded  as  alexitetric. 
The  roots  of  J.  humile  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  ( Lind - 
leu  <fec.) 

IT  (1)  Oil  of  jasmine : 

Perfumery :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of 
Jasminum  grandiflorum,  J.  sambac,  and  J.  offici¬ 
nale,  but  Prof.  Watt  says  that  of  about  forty  species 
of  jasmine  in  India,  nearly  all  might  be  used  in 
manufacturing  Oil  and  Otto  of  Jasmine. 

(2)  Otto  of  J  asmine : 

Perfumery:  A  pomade  made  by  impregnating 
suet  with  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  leaving  it  for  a 
fortnight  in  pure  rectified  spirit. 
jas’-mlne-w6rt§,  s.  pi.  [English  jasmine,  and 

worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Jasminace®  (q.  v.). 

*Jasp,  s.  [Fr .jaspe.]  Jasper  (q.  v.). 
Jas'-p&-chate,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  iaspachates, 
from  Gr.  iaspachates.] 

Min.:  Agate  jasper. 

jas’-per,  s.  &  a.  [La t.  iaspiis—Gr. iaspis=a  green- 
colored  precious  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  silica  (q.  v.)  of 
many  colors  and  shades,  but  opaque  even  in  thin 
splinters  ;  coloring  matters  usually  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina. 

2.  Marble  of  a  greenish  color,  with  small  red 
spots.  There  is  an  antique  jasper  with  small  spots 
of  black  and  white. 

3.  A  kind  of  earthenware  prepared  from  pounded 
spar. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  jasper. 

IT  Porcelain  jasper : 

1.  Min.:  [Jasper.] 

2.  Geol. :  Rutley  considers  that  it  is  an  altered 
argillaceous  rock  in  which  no  crystallization  has 
taken  place.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  adjacent  coalseams,  or  in  the  proximity  of 
eruptive  rocks. 

jasper-headed,  a.  Headed  or  tipped  with  jas¬ 
per. 

Jasper-opal,  s. 

Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  opal  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  oxides  of  iron,  and  alumina  ;  mostly  of  yellow 
and  fed  colors  ;  opaque  ;  distinguished  from  jasper 
by  its  bright  fracture. 

jas-per-a-ted,  a.  [Eng .jasper;  - ated .]  Mixed 
with  or  containing  particles  of  jasper. 

jas'-per-y,  a.  [En g.  jasper ;  -y.]  Like  jasper; 
having  the  qualities  of  j  asper. 

jas-pid-e-an,  a.  [Lat.  iaspideus ,  from  iaspis= 
jasper.]  Like  jasper;  of  the  nature  of  or  contain¬ 
ing  jasper. 

jas-pid  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  iaspideus .]  The  same 
as  Jaspidean  (q.  v.) . 

*jas'-p6id,  a.  [Fr.  jospe=jasper,  and  Gr.  eidos— 
appearance.]  Resembling  jasper. 

jasp'-o-nyx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iasponyx .] 

Min.:  The  ancient  name  for  jasper-onyx,  a  jasper 
marked  like  the  human  nail. 

jas'-si-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  jassus;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Cicadellina.  They  have  the 
hinder  cox®  transverse,  and  the  hinder  tibi®  with 
two  rows  of  spines.  They  are  numerous  and  often 
elegant  in  form, 
jas-sus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Jassid® 

GfivO- 

jat-g,-man-se,  jat-<),-man'-si,  s.  [An  East  Indian 
word.] 

Bot. :  The  native  name  of  Nardostachys  jata- 
mansi,  the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients. 

jat-e-o-rhiz'-a,  s.  [Gr.  iates,  and  iater=  a  phy¬ 
sician  ;  cf.  also  iafo.s=curable,  and  rhiza— a  root.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Menispermace®,  Jateorhiza  pal- 
mata,  or  Cocculus  palmatus,  furnishes  Columba- 
root.  It  is  a  Mozambique  plant. 

jat'-ro-pha,  s.  [Gr.  iatros= a  physician,  and 
trophe—  food,  in  allusion  to  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace®,  tribe  Crotone®. 
I  he  seeds  of  Jatropha  glandulifera  yield  an  oil 
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highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  application  in 
rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Taken  internally,  they 
are  violently  purgative,  irritant,  and  poisonous, 
those  of  J.  multifida  are  also  purgative,  emetic, 
and  poisonqus.  The  expressed  oil  of  J.  glauca  is 
used  in  India  as  an  external  application  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  paralysis :  the  root  of  J.  officinalis 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  syphilis.  J.  manihot,  of  Lin- 
neeus,  is  now  Manihot  iitilissima ;  and  his  J.  pur- 
gans,  Curcas  purgans;  his  J.  urens  is  Cnidoscolus 
qutnquelobus. 

Jaud,  jadd,  s.  [Jade,s.]  A  jade,  a  mare.  ( Scotch .) 

Jauk,  v.  i.  [Joke,  v.)  To  dally,  to  trifle. 

J&uk  -Ihg,  s.  [Jauk,  v.]  Trifling,  dallying. 

“An’  aye  she  win’t,  an’  ay  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  naejaukin’.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

Jau-ling’-Ite  (au  as  <fw),  s.  [Named  by  Zeph- 
arovich  from  its  locality,  Jauling,  Austria ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  hyacinth-red  resin,  resembling  amber; 
hardness,  2'5  ;  specific  gravity,  T09  to  I’ll. 

jaumange  (pron.  zho-mang'),  s.  [Fr.  jawne= 
yellow,  and  manger=  to  eat.]  Dutch  flummery;  a 
variety  of  blancmange. 

*jaun§e,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  jancer .]  [Jaunt,  v.]  To 
ride  hard ;  to  work  or  drive  a  horse  hard. 

Jaun'-der,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  form  of  Scotch  jaunt—  to 
talk  idly.]  [Jaunt,  u.]  To  go  about  idly  from 
place  to  place ;  to  rove  about  aimlessly. 

Jaun’-der,  s.  [ Jaundek,  v.]  A  roving  about  idly 
or  aimlessly.  (Scotch.) 

Jaun  -di$e,  jaun'-dise,  *jaunes,  *jaunis,  *jau- 
nys,  *jawnes,  s.  [Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaune,  *jalne 
— yellow  ;  Port,  jalne,  jalda;  Sp.  jalde ;  from  Lat. 
galbinus,  galbanus— yellowish  ;  galbus— yellow .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit . :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“He  [the  Pope]  was  Jong  before  sicke  of  the  yelowe 
iaundise.” — Bale:  Pageant  of  Popes,  fo.  196. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  disorders  the  judgment, 
presenting  things  in  a  false  color  or  light. 

“And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  73. 

II.  Pathol. :  An  affection  in  which  many  tissues 
of  the  body  are  stained  yellow,  particularly  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  skin,  underneath  the  finger-nails,  the 
urine,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile  becoming  absorbed  into  the  blood  from 
various  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  or  the  duo¬ 
denal  portion  of  the  intestine,  either  from  mechan¬ 
ical  obstruction  of  the  bile,  or  from  suppression. 
The  pulse  is  slow,  with  thirst,  lassitude,  lowness  of 
spirits,  white  stools,  and  general  debility.  The 
first  symptom  of  recovery  is  the  re-appearance  of 
bile  in  the  stools,  after  which  the  yellowness  gradu¬ 
ally  fades  away.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  obstruction  and  suppression.  Jaundice  is  a 
symptom,  and  not  a  disease  per  se,  treatment  being 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  biliary  secretion 
to  its  normal  channel.  In  malignant  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  this  cannot  be  looked  for. 

jaundice-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Jaun'-di$e,  *jaun  -dlse,  v.  t.  [Jaundice,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  affect  with  jaundice. 

“ Jaundised  eyes  seem  to  see  all  objects  yellow.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disorder  or  prejudice  the  mind  or 
judgment. 

U  Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par. 

jaun'-er,  s.  [Jaundee,  s.]  Foolish,  idle  talk. 
(Scotch.) 

jaunt  (au  as  a),  v.  i.'&  t.  [O.  Fr.  jancer— to  play 
tricks  with  or  tease  a  horse.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wander  about  here  and  there ;  to  ramble ; 
to  rove  idly  about. 

2.  To  move  up  and  down  in  a  jolting  fashion. 

3.  To  take  a  jaunt  or  ride  on  a  jaunting-car  (q.v.). 

*B.  Trans.:  To  jolt  up  and  down. 

Jaunt  (1)  (au  as  a),  s.  [Jaunt,  v.] 

1.  A  ramble,  an  excursion,  a  short  journey,  a  trip. 
(Now  only  used  lightly,  but  by  Milton  solemnly.) 

“Our  Savior,  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind, 

After  his  aSry  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 

Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  rest.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  402. 

2.  A  jolting  movement  up  and  down. 

3.  A  ride  on  a  jaunting-car  (q.  v.).  (Irish.) 

t  Jaunt  (2)  (au  as  a),  s.  [Fr .  janfe.]  The  felly  of  a 
wheel. 

Jaunt’-I-ljf  (au  as  a),  *jant'-I-ljf,  adv.  [English 
jaunty;  -ly. J  In  a  jaunty,  gay,  or  airy  manner. 


Jaunt -!-ness(au  as  a) ,  *Jant'-I-ness,  *Jaunt-y- 
ness.  s.  [Eng.  jaunty ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  jaunty;  lightness,  briskness,  sprightliness. 

“1  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely 
destroyed  that  jauntyness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  630. 

jaunt -liig  (au  as  a),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Jaunt,  v.] 

Jaunting-car,  s.  An  Irish  vehicle  having  two 
seats,  back  to  back,  over  the  wheels,  a  well  in  the 
middle,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver  in  front. 

Jaun  -ty  (au  as  a),  *ian'-tf ,  *Jaun’-tee,  a.  [Eng. 

jaunt;  -y. J  Easy  and  sprightly  in  manner;  airy, 
showy,  finical;  affecting  unconcern;  self-satisfied. 

“We  owe  most  of  our  janty  fashions  now  in  vogue  to 
some  adept  beau  among  them.” — Guardian,  No.  149. 

jaup,  jawp,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  dash  and  rebound  as  water;  to 
make  a  noise  like  water  shaken  in  a  close  vessel. 

B.  Trans.:  To  bespatter,  as  with  water  or  mud. 

jaup,  jawp,  s.  [Jaup,  «.]  A  jerk  of  water;  a 

little  quantity  of  water  dashed  or  splashed  up. 

Ja’-vg,,  s.  &  a.  [Native  name.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  Dutch  power  in  Southern  Asia. 

B.  As  adi.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  island  described  under  A. 

Java-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Calyptranthes  jambolana. 

Ja -van,  a.  (Java;  with  suff.  -an.)  The  same  as 
Java,  B  (q.  v.). 

Javan-rhinoceros,  s. 

Zool. :  Rhinoceros  sondaicus ,  or  javanus.  It  in¬ 
habits  Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Sunder- 
bunds  of  Bengal,  and  is  smaller  than  the  Indian 
rhinoceros. 


Jav'-a-ne§e,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Java;  n  connective, 
and  suff.  - ese .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Java. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  of  Java;  the  language 
spoken  in  Java. 

jav'-el,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bemire,  to 
dirt,  to  befoul. 

jav-el,  s.  [Javel,  n.]  A  wandering,  dirty  fellow ; 
a  tramp. 


“  These  two  javels 

Should  render  vp  a  reckning  of  their  trauels.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

jav  -$-lln,  *jav -el-lng,  s.  [O.  Fr.  javelin  (m.), 
javeline  (f.) ;  Fr.  javeline;  Ital.  giavelina;  Sp. 
jabalina;  Bret,  gavlin.  Skeat  refers  the  origin  of 
the  word  to  Irish  gaf,  gafa=&  hook,  gabhla=a 
spear,  a  lance,  gabhlan=a  branch,  a  fork  of  a  tree; 
Gael,  gobhal— a  fork,  gobhlach=  forked ;  Welsh  gaff 
=a  fork  ;  gaflach=a  dart,  the  original  meaning  be¬ 
ing  a  pointed  weapon.  Cf.  A.  S.  gafeluc,  gafeloc ; 
Mid.  Eng.  gavelok— a  javelin.] 

1.  A  light  spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  formerly 
used  by  horse  and  foot  in  ancient  warfare.  The 

blade  of  the  _ 

up  permost 
javelin  in  the 
illustration  is 
very  slender; 
it  is  intended 
to  bend  when 


Roman  Javelins. 


it  strikes  an  object,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  again 
by  an  enemy.  According  to  Meyrick,  the  Y elites  in 
the  Roman  army  were  armed  with  seven  of  these. 

2.  A  hunting-spear,  about  5)4  feet  long,  having  a 
wooden  shaft  and  an  iron  head.  It  is  yet  used  in 
Europe  in  hunting  the  boar,  and  by  many  savage 
nations  in  ordinary  hunting. 


“  He  stood  contented  with  so  much,  and  no  more  as  lay 
within  one  fling,  or  shot  of  the  javelin  which  he  lanced 
himself.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  309. 

javelin-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Phyllostoma  hastatum,  a  bat  of  the  vam¬ 
pire  family,  found  on  the  Amazon.  It  sucks  the 
blood  of  horses,  cattle,  and,  when  it  has  opportu¬ 
nity,  that  of  man. 

javelin-men,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Yeomen  retained  by  the  sheriff  to  escort 
the  judge  of  assize. 

Javelin-snake,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  snake-like  lizard,  Acontias  meleagris, 
and  the  genus  Acontias,  one  of  the  Scincoidue. 

*jav'-e-lln,  v.  t.  [Javelin,  a.]  To  strike,  wound, 
or  pierce  with,  or,  as  with  a  javelin.  (Tennyson: 
Merlin  and  Vivien,  785.) 

jav-e-lln-ier’,  s.  [En g. javelin ;  -ier.]  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  javelin. 

“  The  javeliniers  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight.”— P. 
Holland:  Livius,  p.  264. 


*jav-e  -lot  tier',  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  javelot=&  jave¬ 
lin.]  The  same  as  Javeliniee  (q.  v.). 

Jaw  (l),*chaw,  *chew,  *jawe,  *jowe,  *geowe,  s. 

[From  the  verb  to  chaw  or  chew  (q.  v.)  ;  Dan.  kiceve 
=a  jaw ;  O.  Dut.  kauwe=the  jaw  of  a  fish,  kouwe= 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  Dut.  kaauwen—to  chew.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  His  feeble  jawes  and  hollowe  voyce  could  make 
None  other  sounde.” 

Gascoigne:  Dan  Bartholemew  of  Bathe. 

2.  Fig.:  Coarse  raillery,  abuse,  impudent  lan¬ 
guage,  wrangling.  (Vulgar.) 

“  Stop  your  jaw  about  him.” — H.  Kingsley:  G.  Hamlyn, 
ch.  xxvi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  maxillre,  or  mandibles.  One 
of  two  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
lower  jaw  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  bone  of  the 
face,  and  moves  on  the  rest  of  the  skull  by  condyles. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  arch,  bent  forward  in 
from  itself.  It  has  a  midfile  and  horizontal  part, 
with  two  rami  or  ascending  branches.  The  superior 
or  alveolar  portion  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
constitute  sockets  for  the  lower  range  of  teeth.  The 
upper  jaw,  or  superior  maxilla,  consists  inferiorly 
of  a  thick  ridge,  the  alveolar  process,  and  the 
sockets  or  alveoli  for  the  teeth  of  the  upner  jaw. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  One  of  two  opposing  members  capable  of 
being  moved  toward  and  from  one  another,  as  the 
jaws,  cheek,  chaps,  chops,  or  mouth  of  a  vise  or 
wrench. 

(2)  The  cheeks  of  a  stone  or  ore-crusher,  one  of 
which  is  moved  relatively  to  the  other,  so  as  to  break 
the  material  fed  between  them. 

(3)  The  opposed  portions  of  a  shearing-machine 
or  punch,  which,  by  moving  past  each  other,  cut  the 
bar  or  sheet  of  metal  placed  between  them. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  forked  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  which  par¬ 
tially  embraces  the  mast.  The  branches  of  the  jaw 
are  called  horns,  and  are  united  by  the  jaw-rope. 

(2)  The  space  in  the  shell  of  a  tackle-block  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  sheave. 

4.  Railway :  The  guard-plates  in  which  the  axle- 
boxes  of  railway-cars  play  vertically  as  the  springs 
yield  and  recoil ;  the  housings  or  pedestals. 

jaw-bone,  s.  The  bone  of  the  jaw  in  which  the 
teeth  are  set. 

jaw-box,  s.  The  same  as  Jaw-hole  (q.  v.). 

jaw-breaker,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a  word 
many-syllabled  or  very  difficult  to  pronounce. 

jaw-foot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sink;  a  place  into  which  dirty 
water  is  thrown. 

2.  ZoOl. :  [Foot-jaws,  Maxillipedes.] 

jaw-lever,  s.  A  veterinary  instrument  for  open¬ 
ing  the  mouths  of  animals  for  the  administration 
of  medicine. 

jaw-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  attached  to  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  to 
prevent  its  coming  off  the  mast. 

Jaw-tooth,  s.  A  molar,  a  grinder. 

jaw-wedge,  s.  A  wedge  to  tighten  the  axle-box 
in  the  jaw  or  guard  of  a  railway  car- truck. 

jaw  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wave;  a  quantity 
of  water  or  other  liquid. 

jaw,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Jaw  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  gossip,  to  chatter,  to  scold;  to 
use  impudent  or  abusive  language .  ( Vulgar. ) 

B.  Trans. :  To  abuse ;  to  use  impudent  or  offen¬ 
sive  language  to.  (Vulgar.) 

jaw  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Jaw  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pour  out ;  to  dash  out  rapidly,  as 
water  or  other  liquid. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gush  or  pour  out  rapidly. 

“A  naked  craig  wi’  a  burn  jawing  ower ’t.” — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxi. 

jawed,  a.  [Eng.  jaw  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  jaws. 

2.  Principally  in  composition,  with  words  denot¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  jaws;  as,  lantern-jawed, 
long-jawed. 

Jaw'-fall,  s.  [Eng.  jaw,  and  fall.]  A  depression 
or  falling  of  the  jaws:  hence,  figuratively,  depres¬ 
sion  or  sinking  of  the  spirits,  as  shown  in  the  falling 
of  the  jaws. 

JaW-fall-en,  a.  [Eng.  jaw,  and  fallen  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Depressed  in  spirits;  depressed,  chap-fallen. 
(Fuller.) 

2.  Astonished,  open-mouthed.  (Richardson :  Cla¬ 
rissa,  iii.  54.) 

♦jaw'-less,  a.  [Eng.  jaw;  -less.]  Havingnojaw. 

♦Jawn,  v.  i.  [Yawn.]  To  yawn.  (Marston.) 


bfiil,  bdy;  p6ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh$.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


jawy 
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jejunely 


jaw’-$f,  a.  [Eng  .jaw;  - y .]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  jaws. 

Jay,  *iay,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  jay,  gay ,  gai=&  jay 
(Mod.  Fr.  geai) ;  Prov.  gai ,  jai;  Sp.  gayo=  a  jay; 
gaya=  a  magpie;  Port.  gaio.  Of  Teutonic  origin. 
Named  from  the  gay  colors  of  the  bird;  cf.  Eng. 
gay.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Garrulus  glandarius,  a  species  of  Cor¬ 
vidae,  of  a  vinous-red  color ;  the  back  pale  gray  ;  the 
rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white ;  the  tail  black 
or  gray,  with  bluish-gray  bars ;  the  wing  coverts 
light  gray,  in  the  median  series  light  gray  inclining 
to  chestnut ;  the  bastard  wing  or  primary  coverts 
barred  with  black  or  bright  cobalt  blue  ;  head  with 
an  erectile  crest ;  forehead  white,  streaked  with 
black.  Length  about  thirteen  inches.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bird,  but  attacks  peas  and  other  garden  crops, 
to  which  it  is  very  destructive,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  woods  and  forests.  It  also  eats  worms, 
larvae,  and  snails.  It  is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird. 
The  common  blue  jay,  Cyanocitta  cristata ,  is  found 
over  a  large  portion  of  South  America.  The  Green 
Jay  of  this  country  is  Xanthura  luxuosa.  The  long¬ 
tailed  blue  jays  are  also  arranged  under  Xanthura, 
though  they  have  not  the  yellow  tail  which  the 
generic  name  suggests. 

2.  (PI.)  The  sub-family  Garrulinse.  They  are  less 
in  size,  and  have  a  less  robust  structure,  and  shorter 
and  more  rounded  wings  and  brighter  plumage  than 
the  typical  crows.  Feet  formed  for  grasping ;  lat¬ 
eral  toes  unequal. 

3.  A  country  fellow,  a  farmer.  (Colloq.) 

jay -hawk-er,  s.  A  name  given  to  an  armed  man, 
who  belongs  to  an  independent  military  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  a  freebooter ;  a  guerrilla. 

*ja'-zel,  s.  [Cf.  Sp.  azul,  Eng.  azure.] 

Min. :  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  color, 
ja-zer-unt,  *jaz-er-ine,  *jess-er-aunt,  subst. 
[O.  Fr.  jazerant,  jazerenc;  Sp.  jacerina;  Port. 
jazzerina;  Ital.  ghiazzerino,  from  O.  Sp.  jazarino 
=algerine,  from  Arab.  jazcLir= Algiers.] 

Old  Arm.:  A  jacket  strengthened  by  small  plates 
of  metal.  It  was  formed  by  overlapping  pieces  of 
steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  upon  canvas,  which  was 
coated  over  with  velvet  or  cloth  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
method  of  quilting  or  padding  a  dress  with  metal 
internally,  to  make  it  sword  and  dagger  proof, 
without  being  visible  to  the  eye.  The  pieces  of 
metal  were  generally  small,  and  allowed  flexibility 
by  being  fastened  down  by  one  side  only.  The  jazer¬ 
ant  was  much  worn  by  Italian  nobles  during  the 
troublous  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

jeal  -ous,  *jal-ous,  *gel-us,  *jel-ous,  a.  [Old 
Fr.jalous,  from  Low  Lat.  zeiosws=full  of  zeal ;  Lat. 
zelotes=one  who  is  jealous,  from  zelus= Gr.  zelos= 
zeal;  Fr.  jaloux;  Ital.  geloso,  zeloso;  Sp.  zeloso, 
from  Fr.  zble ;  Ital.  &Sp.  zeio=zeal.] 

1.  Suspicious  in  love;  uneasy  in  mind  through 
fear  or  belief  that  the  love  or  affections  which  one 
believes  to  belong  to  or  hopes  to  gain  for  one’s  self 
have  been  or  may  be  transferred  to  another ;  appre¬ 
hensive  of  or  pained  by  rivalry. 

“The  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern  that 
he  would  stab  the  villain.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Jealously  cautious  or  watchful  against  dis¬ 
honor;  extremely  solicitous  for  the  honor  of 
another. 

“I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.” 
— 1  Kings  xix.  10. 

3.  Suspiciously  fearful  or  doubtful ;  looking  with 
suspicion. 

“If  we  love  glory,  we  are  jealous  of  partners.” — Burke: 
Vn  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant. 

“I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy.” — 2  Corinth. 

ii.  2. 

If  We  are  jealous  of  what  is  our  own;  we  are 
envious  of  what  is  another’s.  Jealousy  fears  to  lose 
what  it  has  ;  envy  is  pained  at  seeing  what  another 
has. 

tjeal  -ous.u.  i.  or  t.  [Jealous,  a.]  To  suspect; 
to  be  suspicious ;  to  guess. 

“This  unwonted  coldness  is  more  to  be  jealoused.” — The 
Great  Bastard  (1689). 

*jeal  -ous-hood,  s.  [Eng.  jealous ;  -hood.]  Jeal¬ 
ousy.  ( Shakesp . :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4.) 

Jeal-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jealous;  -ly.]  In  a  jeal¬ 
ous  manner;  with  jealousy  or  suspicion;  suspi¬ 
ciously;  with  jealous  care;  zealously. 

“  He  had  always  hoped  that  her  majesty’s  safety  should 
be  jealously  preserved.”  —  Strype  :  Life  of  Whitgift  (an. 
1689). 

jeal-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jealous ;  -ness.]  The 
quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being  jealous;  jeal¬ 
ousy. 

“Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  jealousness  of  too  many.” — Eikon 
Basilike. 


jeal  -ous-f ,  *gel-es-ie,  *jal-ou-sie,  *Jeal-ous- 
ie,  *jeal-ous-ye,  *jel-ous-ie,s.  [Fr.  jalousie,  from 
y'a(oMa;= jealous  ;  Ital.  &  Port,  jelosia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jealous ;  suspicion 
in  love ;  apprehension  in  rivalry. 

“As  envy  pines  at  good  possess’d, 

So  jealousy  looks  forth  distress’d 
On  good  that  seems  approaching.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

2.  Suspicious  fear ;  enviousness  of  the  success  of 
another. 

“  The  false  archangel  .  .  .  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  703. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  anxiety. 
Jeame§,  s.  [See  def.]  A  footman;  a  flunkey; 

from  the  commonness  of  the  name  James.  (Eng.) 
jean,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Genoa.] 

Fabric : 

1.  A  twilled,  undressed  cloth,  having  a  cotton 
chain  and  woolen  filling. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  cotton  goods,  striped  or  white. 
Satin  jean  has  a  different  twill,  which  gives  it  a 
smooth,  glossy  surface. 

jear§,  jeer§,  s.  [Gear.] 

Naut. :  A  fourfold  tackle  by  which  a  lower  yard  is 
swayed  or  struck.  The  upper  block  of  this  pur¬ 
chase  usually  hangs  from  the  trestle-trees. 

*  Jed -dart,  a.  [From  Jedburgh,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.]  (See  the  compound.) 

♦Jeddart-justice,  s.  A  kind  of  lynch  law  known 
at  Jedburgh  in  “  the  good  old  times.”  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  hang  a  man  first  and  try  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence  afterward, 
jed  -ding,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
jedding-ax,  s.  A  stone-mason’s  tool.  Ithasone 
flat  face  for  knocking  off  projecting  angular  points, 
and  a  pointed  peen  for  reducing  a  surface  to  the 
required  form.  A  cavil. 

jedge,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  judge.]  A 
gauge  or  standard. 

jedge-and-warrant,  s.  A  warrant  or  authority 
given  to  a  dean  of  guild  to  repair  or  rebuild  a  di¬ 
lapidated  or  ruinous  tenement  according  to  plan, 
j ee,v.i.&t.  [Gee.] 

jeel,  s.  A  shallow  lake  or  morass.  ( East  Indies.) 
jeer,  *geare,  *jeere,  v.  i.  &  t.  (Etym.  doubtful. 
Skeat  refers  it  to  Dut.  gekscheeren,  scheeren  =  to 
mock,  to  jeer,  from  the  phrase,  den  gek  scheeren  = 
to  shear  the  fool.  Others  derive  it  from  Fr.  girer ; 
Ital.  girare,  from  Lat.  gyro=  to  turn  in  a  circle.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  sqoff,  to  flout;  to  make  a  mock 
of  a  person  or  thing  ;  to  deride. 

“Friend  Tortoise,  quoth  the  jeering  Hare, 

Your  burden’s  more  than  you  can  bear.” 

Lloyd:  Hare  and  Tortoise. 

B.  Trans.:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  scoff  at,  to 
make  a  mock  of. 

“If  we  cannot  jeere  them,  we  jeere  ourselves.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  Newes,  iv.  1. 
jeer  (l),s.  [Jeer,  v.]  A  scoff,  a  flout,  a  taunt, 
mockery,  diversion. 

“  But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers.” 

Swift:  Grand  Question. 

*jeer(2),s.  [Gear.] 

Jeer  -er,  s.  [En g.jeer;  -er.]  One  who  jeers  or 
mocks ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 

“There  you  named  the  famous  jeerer 

That  ever  jeered  in  Home  or  Athens.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Nice  Valour,  V.  1. 
Jeer  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jeer,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  scoffing; 
mockery,  derision,  jeers. 

“  But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeering  and  their  jesting.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xxi. 
jeer'-ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  leering;  -ly.]  In  a 
jeering,  scoffing  manner;  with  jeers;  in  scoff;  in 
mockery. 

“All  this  will  not  content  some  morose  cavillers,  whom 
I  have  heard  jeeringly  say  ‘that  many  who  were  burnt  in 
Fox  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  drank  sack  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Berkshire. 

jef-f  er-Is-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Brush  after  W.  W. 
Jefferis;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Miner. :  A  mica-like  mineral,  which  exfoliates 
remarkably  when  heated  to  300°.  Composition 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  iron, 
and  magnesia.  Found  in  veins  in  serpentine  at 
Westchester,  Pa. 

jef-f  er-so -nl-U,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  President  of  the  United  States ;  born  April 
2, 1743 ;  died  J uly  4, 1826.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Berberidacese.  The  only  known 
species,  Jeffersonia  diphylla,  is  the  Rheumatism- 
root  of  this  country. 


jef-fer-s6n-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Keating  and 
Vanuxem  after  Jefferson;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  greenish-black  mineral,  occurring  in 
large  crystals,  with  the  angles  mostly  rounded,  as  if 
corroded.  Specific  gravity,  3’36.  It  is  a  variety  of 
augite  (q.  v.),  containing  lime,  iron,  manganese, 
and  zinc.  Found  in  New  Jersey. 

jef'-fre-In-Ite,  s.  [Jewreinowite.] 

Jeg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  templet  or  gauge, 
one  of  several,  for  verifying  shapes  of  parts  in  gun 
and  gun-stock  making. 

*jeg'-get,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Fr.  gigot.] 
A  kind  of  sausage. 

je-liad,  s.  [Jihad.] 

Je-h5 -vah,  s.  [Heb.  Yehovah  (Def.) ;  Gr.  lao, 

leuo,  laou,  Ala,  Iabe.] 

Scrip. :  The  most  sacred  of  the  names  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Supreme  Being,  regarded  also 
as  the  God  specially  of  the  Jewish  people.  So  holy 
was  the  name  deemed  that  the  Jews  were  afraid  to 
allow  it  to  escape  their  lips,  and  therefore  took 
means  intentionally  to  mispronounce  it  by  altering 
its  vowel  points  to  those  of  Adonai,  or,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  of  Elohim,  less’  sacred  names 
for  God.  This  superstitious  practice  arose  from 
their  having  misinterpreted  such  passages  as  Deut. 
xxviii.  58;  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  15,  16;  Exod.  xx.  7.  What 
the  real  vowel  points,  and  consequently  the  proper 
pronunciation,  should  be  is  now  doubtful.  Many 
critics  contend  for  Heb.  Yahveh,  some  for  Yahvah, 
and  some  for  Yahavoh,  &c.  It  is  generally  derived 
from  havah,  an  old  form  of  haiah= He  is.  The  im¬ 
port  of  the  name  is  explained  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  “  I 
am  that  I  am,”  or  “I  am,”  thus  predicating  self¬ 
existence  or  existence  in  a  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
applied  to  no  created  being.  In  Exod.  vi.  3  we  read 
that  God  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  was  not  known 
to  them  by  the  name  Jehovah.  The  meaning  may 
have  been  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  properly  re¬ 
alize  the  depth  of  meaning  in  the  name,  for  the 
word  occurs  in  Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxvi.  22,  xxviii.  16. 
Elohim  stands  for  God  as  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  universe  (Gen.  i.  1) ;  Jehovah  as  a  being  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  Jewish 
people  as  their  theocratic  ruler  and  God  (Psalm 
cxxxv.  4),  as  supreme  above  all  gods  (verse  5),  the 
First  and  the  Last  (Isa.  xli.  4) ,  nay  the  only  true 
God  (xliv.  5,  8).  In  studying  these  passages,  be  it 
observed  that  where  there  is  the  word  Jehovah  our 
translators  have  spelled  Lord  with  capital  letters. 
It  has.been  suggested  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  that  it  made  way  among  the 
Israelites  slowly  to  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  then 
with  greater  rapidity.  Movers  connects  it  with  the 
Phoenician  Jao==the  Sun-god  in  the  several  seasons, 
and  especially  in  autumn,  as  well  as  with  the  Chal¬ 
dean  Iao= the  Intelligent  light. 

Je-ho'-vlst,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  Jehov(ah) ;  -ist.] 

Biblical  criticism : 

*1.  One  who  maintained  that  no  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah.  (Op¬ 
posed  to  the  Adonists,  who  held  that  the  vowel 
points  of  Jehovah  are  those  of  Adonai.)  [Jehovah.] 

2.  The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  &c.,  who  habit¬ 
ually  used  the  name  Jehovah  as  distinguished  from 
the  Elahist,  who  employed  the  term  Elohim.  [Elo- 
hist,  Exodus,  Genesis.]  Colenso  recognizes  two 
Jehovists  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

“And  accordingly  I  have  given  reasons  for  concluding 
that  Genesis  xiv.  belongs  to  a  Jehovistic  writer  (the 
second  Jehovist).” — Colenso:  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.,  p.  6. 

Je-ho-vist'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Jehovist;  -ic.] 

Bib.  criticism :  A  term  used  regarding  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  name  of  God  habit¬ 
ually  employed  is  Jehovah  (q.v.).  [Elohist.] 

IT  For  extract,  see  Jehovist. 

Je’-hfi,  s.  [From  the  name  of  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi: 
see  2  Kings  ix.  20.]  A  coachman,  a  driver;  one  fond 
of  driving.  (Slang.) 

jeis'-tle-cor,  jus'-tl-c5at,  s.  [Fr.ywsfe  aw  corps 
—close  to  the  body.]  A  jacket  or  waistcoat  without 
sleeves. 

“To  see  a  gold-laced  jeistiecor  in  the  Ha’ garden  so 
late  at  e’en.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  vi. 

je-jflne  ,  a.  [Lat.  jejunus = f a s tin g,  hungry,  dry, 
barren.] 

*1.  Poor,  thin,  weak ;  wanting  in  substance. 

“  Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath  nothing  in  it 
volatile;  the  melting  showeth  that  it  is  not  jejune,  or 
scarce  in  spirit.” — Bacon. 

2.  Bare,  meager,  dry;  devoid  of  interest  or  life. 
(Applied  especially  to  literary  productions.) 

“  Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune, 

Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune.” 

Cowper:  Retirement ,  711. 

,  je-jfine'-ly,  adv.  [English  jejune;  -ly.]  In  a 
jejune,  dry,  barren,  or  meager  manner. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


jejuneness 
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jeropigia 


Je-jfine  -ness.s. 


[En g.  jejune ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jejune ;  thinness, 
attenuation. 


taking  Jeremiah  with  them.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  put  to  death  in  Egypt  for  preaching  against 


“  The  jejuneness  or  extreme  comminution  of  spirits  ” 
—Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  799. 


jenny-ass,  s.  A  female  ass. 

Jent’-llng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  „  .-  .  .  -  .. 

Trh ihn  •  Tha  •  idolatry.  He  wrote  two  Old  Testament  books,  the 

found  in' ttiA  a  SpeCleS  ^‘eUC1SCUS’  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations. 

*  e>  Many  rationalistic  critics  attribute  to  him  also  the 

2.  Dryness,  barrenness  insiniditv  absence  of  in  Jenzsck-lte  (j  asy ),s.  [Named after  G.  Jenzsch,  book  of  Deuteronomy, 

terest  or  life.  Darrenness’  lnsiPiaity  .  absence  of  in-  who  announced  it ;  sutf .  -ite  (Min.).)  IT  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah : 

•  Y  +«  „  n?  ••  ,  ,  .  ..  -.  Min. :  A  supposed  form  of  opal-silica  with  specific  Script.  Canon:  One  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the 

Tu LEng-  jejun(e) ,  -tty.)  The  same  gravity  2'6.  The  kinds  included  are  varieties  of  Old  Testament,  the  second  of  the  greater  prophets, 
as  jejuneness  (q.  v.).  white  cacholong  (q.  v.).  From  various  localities ;  The  several  predictions  are  notin  chronological 

“Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length  of  a  generally  associated  with  chalcedony  (q.  v.),  and  order,  though  it  is  believed  by  some  critics  that  an 
competent  letter.” — Bentley:  Letters,  p.  261.  probably  resulting  from  its  alteration.  arrangement  of  another  character  is  discernible. 

^  Lat.jejunus = hungry ,  empty .]  j  j^faded 'i  [A  corruPtio11  of  Fr.  fai  failli=  deepening  as  thetrialsof  the^eeHnmease.6  There 
Anaf.  .  The  second  portion  of  the  small  intestine  Law  An  oversight  in  nleadine- or  other  nmcoerl  *s  not  tile  same  energy  or  rhythm  as  in  Isaiah, 
between  the  duodenum  and  the  ileum  It  is  thicker  ing  at‘law- In ^  acknowledgment^ nfamiS™  There  are  resemblances  in  the  language  to  that  of 
than  the  rest  of  the  intestine,  and,  from  con-  oversight’  au  acknowledgment  ot  a  mistake  or  Deuteronomy-Aramaic  '  '  -  ‘  ’ 

taming  more  mucous  membrane,  has  a  pinky  tinge.  rru  j.  i.  .  „  ,  .  work.  rnl - 

It  forms  two-fifths  of  the  small,  intestine,  and  is  whLrehi  obn^ amend“ent  is  evi 

surrounded  above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  colon,  are  rectified3 under  certain  circumstances  °C6e  mgS  Septuagint  differ  considerably.  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15 
and  is  kept  in  position  by  the  mesentery,  which  ,,  „  *7  certain  circumstances.  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  ii.  18,  and 

jeop  -^.rd,  *jeop-ard-en,  v.  t.  [Jeopardy.]  To  T— - -  ™  ’  •••  .  - 

put  in  jeopardy,  danger,  or  hazard;  to  expose  to 
risk,  loss,  or  injury  ;  to  jeopardize. 

“  I  am  content  (quoth  Alexander)  to  jeopard  the  horse.” 

— North:  Plutarch,  p.  661. 

One  who 


expressions  abound  in  the 


ork.  The  concluding  chapter,  an  historical  one, 
evidently  from  another  hand — the  Hebrew  and 


connects  it  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
jel  -er-ang,  s.  [Javanese  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Javan  Squirrel,  Sciurus  javanensis  or 
bicolor,  a  handsome  squirrel,  found  in  Java,  part  of 
India,  and  Cochin  China.  Length,  almost  two  feet. 
(Wood:  Nat.  Hist.) 

Jell’,  v.  i.  To  jelly.  ( Colloq .) 

Jel’-lett-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Jellet,  one  of  its 
describers:  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  lime-iron  garnet,  grouped  by  Dana  with 
his  Andradite  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  in  globular  forms, 
with  crystalline  exterior,  and  also  lining  cracks,  in 
®n  asbestos  inclosed  in  an  indurated  talcose  schist 
among  the  debris  of  the  moraine  of  the  Findelen 
glacier,  and  in  several  other  Swiss  localities  in  situ. 
Color,  various  shades  of  green  and  yellowish-green. 

jel’-lled,  a.  [Eng.  jelly ;  -ed.)  Brought  to  the 
state  or  consistency  of  a  jelly. 

“  The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  ” — Cleveland. 
Jel’-loped,  a.  [Jowlofped.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  comb  and  gills  of  a 
cock  when  of  a  tincture  different  to  the  body. 

,  jel’-ly,  *gel’-l^,  s.  [Fr.  gel6e= a  frost,  jelly; 
properly  the  fern,  of  gete,  pa.  par.  of  geler— to  freeze, 
to  congeal,  from  Lat.  ge lo— to  congeal ;  oeZw=  frost.] 
f  1.  Anything  brought  to  a  state  of  glutinousness 
and  viscosity ;  a  transparent  substance  obtained  by 
decoction  from  animal  substances. 

“And  for  close  of  all  a  jelly  made  of  the  bones  of  beef.” 
— Evelyn:  Memoirs,  Feb.  12,  1682. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  obtained  by  boiling  the  juice  of 
fruit  with  sugar. 

Jelly-bag,  s.  A  bag  through  which  jelly  is  dis¬ 
tilled. 

Jelly-fish,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  popular  name  of  the  Medusae,  the 
typical  forms  of  which,  when  lying  on  the  sea-sand, 
look  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  [Acalepha:,  Medusa.] 
jel-ly,  v.  i.  [Jelly,  s.]  To  become  jelly;  to 
come  to  the  state  or  consistency  of  jelly. 

jem’-I-dar,  jem  -m?t-dar,  s.  [Hind.  j&madar= 
the  keeper  of  a  wardrobe,  a  musketeer;  jdma— 
clothes.  ]  In  the  Anglo-Indian  army  an  officer  rank¬ 
ing  with  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  army. 

Jem’-mi-ness  (e  as  I),  s.  [En g.  jemmy,  a. ;  -ness.] 
Spruceness,  neatness.  (Slang.) 

Jem’-mjf  (e  as  I),  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
geminy.)  Spruce,  neat.  (Slang.) 
jem'-mjf  (e  as  I),  s.  [From  the  proper  name 


[Eng.  jeopard;  -ise.)  The 


.  jeop’-arder,  s.  [Eng.  jeopard;  -er.) 
jeopards  or  puts  in  jeopardy. 

*Jeop’-9rd-I§e,  s. 
hazard  of  a  die. 

“  But  God  wold  I  had  ones  or  twise 
Icond,  and  know  the  ieopardise." 

Chaucer:  Boke  of  the  Duchess,  666. 
Jeop  -fcrd-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  jeopard;  -ize.)  To 
jeopard  ;  to  put  in  jeopardy  ;  to  risk,  to  hazard. 

*  jeop'-9rd-less,  *  jeo-perd-les,  *j#o-perd- 
lesse,  a.  [En g.  jeopard;  -less.)  Free  from  risk  or 
danger ;  safe. 

jeop'-9rd-ous,  *jepardeous,  a.  [Eng.  jeop- 
ard(y) ;  -ows.]  Hazardous,  risky,  dangerous. 

j  eop  -ard  ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jeopardous;  - ly .] 
In  a  jeopardous  manner  ;  with  risk  or  danger. 

jeop'-g,rd-y,  *jeop-ar-die,  *jep-ar-dye,  *Jop- 
ard,  *jub-ar-dy,  *jup-ar-tie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jeu  parti 
=a  divided  game,  from  Lat.  jocus  partitus=an  al¬ 
ternative  ;  jocus=a:  jest,  a  game,  and  partitus,  pa. 
par.  of  partior= to  divide.]  Exposure  to  danger, 
loss,  or  injury  ;  risk,  hazard,  danger,  peril. 

S’-ard-jf,  v.  t.  [Jeopardy,  s.]  To  risk,  to 
,  to  jeopardize.  (Thackeray.) 
j  er-bo  -51,  s.  [Arab,  yerboa,  yerbiia.  ] 


Zo6l. :  Dipus  cegyptius,  a  rodent  mammal,  with  a  ^  a  s|"one  or 

_ ]  „  i - a  .• - 1 - i - — a  „  4.  _ i-  ~  i K  /M.rrm m  •  In  r 


Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  in  Heb.  viii.  8-12.  The  quotation 
from  Jeremy  the  prophet  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  is  now 
found  only  in  Zech.  xi.  12, 13. 

jer’-fal-con  (l  silent),  s.  [Gyefalcon.] 

*jergue,  *jerque  (que  as  k)  ,v.  t.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful;  possibly  connected  with  French  chercher =to 
search.]  To  search,  as  a  vessel,  for  unentered 
goods. 

jer’-guer,  *jer'-quer  (qu  as  k),  s.  [English 

jergu(e);  -er.)  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose 
duty  it  is  to  search  vessels  for  unentered  goods. 

Jer’-I-cho,  s.  [Heb.  Yericho,  Yerecho ,  Yerichoh 
=place_  of  fragrance,  from  ruach=  to  smell;  Greek 
Yericho.) 

Scrip.  Geog. :  A  city  situated  in  the  valley  west  of 
the  Jordan,  opposite  to  where  the  Israelites  crossed. 

Jericho-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Anastatica  hierochuntica.  It  is  not  a  rose 
but  a  crucifer.  [Anastatica.] 

Jericho  sunbird,  s. 

Ornithol.:  Cinnyris  osea,  a  sunbird  found  at 
Jericho  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

jerk  (1),  *gerke,  *jerke,  *yerk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  according  to  Skeat  the  same  as  Mid.  Eng. 
gird= to  strike ;  A.S.gyrd,gierd=&  rod ;  Eng.  yard.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  pull,  push, 
or  thrust  shortly  or  sharply  ;  to  shake. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  sharp,  sudden  action  ;  as,  to 


body  about  six  inches  long  and  a  tail  about  eight, 
occurring  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Western  Asia.  They  are  lively  little  creat¬ 
ures,  forming  societies  in  the  desert,  feeding  on  its 
scanty  vegetation,  and  living  in  underground  gal¬ 
leries.  When  the  jerboa  desires  to  advance  rapidly 
it  does  so  by  a  series  of  leaps,  which  make  it  seem 
like  a  winged  thing. 

jer-eed’,  jer-id',  s.  [Pers.  &  Turk.]  A  wooden 
javelin,  about  five  feet  long,  used  in  Persia  and 
Turkey,  especially  in  mock  fights. 

“Who,  like  them,  flung  the  jereed  carelessly,  but  not 
like  them,  to  the  mark.” — Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri . 
(Note.) 

je-re-ml’-ad,  s.  [From  Jeremia(h)  (q.  v),  and 
suff.  -ad.)  A  lamentation  in  the  plaintive  style  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  [Lamentations.] 

Jer-e-mi  -gih,  s.  [Heb.  Yermeahu,  Yirmeah= 
the  appointed  of  the  (Lord  Gesenius),  or  the  Lord 
throws  ( Carpzov  and  Hengstenberg) ;  Gr.  Ieremias.) 

Script.  Biography :  The  name  of  eight  men  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  .only  very  notable 


B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  a  sudden  motion  or 
start ;  to  start. 

jerk  (2), v.  t.  [S.  Amor,  charqui.)  [Jeeked-beef.] 
To  cut  into  long  pieces,  as  beef,  and  dry  it  in  the 
sun. 

jerk,  s.  [Jeek(1),p.] 

1.  A  sharp  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch ;  a  jolt, 
a  shake.  (Coivper:  Task,  iv.  62.) 

2.  A  smart  blow. 

3.  A  sudden  spring  or  start ;  a  short,  sharp  leap  or 
bound. 

jerked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [S.  Amer.  char gui= jerked 
beef.]  [Jeek  (2),  v.] 

jerked-beef,  s.  Beef  cut  into  thin  slices  and  dried 
in  the  sun  to  preserve  it.  [Chabqui.] 

jerk’-er,  s.  [Eng.Jerfc  (1),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  jerks  or  moves  with  a  jerk. 

2.  A  chub  found  in  the  rivers’ of  North  America. 

*3.  A  beater. 

jerk  -in  (1),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Dutch  jurk= a 
frock.]  A  short  coat  or  jacket;  a  close  waistcoat. 


1.  A  siiort,  stout  crowbar,  used  by  housebreakers,  one  being  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  He  was  of  priestly  (Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

2.  A  sheep’s  head.  ,  ,  „  descent,  and  born  or  resident  at  Anathoth,  about  iprlrin  bend  q 

3.  A  species  of  Scotch  woolen  cloth.  three  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Jerusalem.  His  father’s  Jcieih  neau,  s. 

len’-Ite  (j  as  V),  s.  [Yenite.]  name  was  Hilkiah.  When  called  to  the  prophetic  Arc/i.;  A  term  applied  to 

JST  "  ...  ™  t  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Josiah,  B.C.  the  end  of  a  roof  when  m- 

jenk’-in§-ife,  s.  [Named  by  Shepard  after  J.  629  or  625,  he  calls  himself  a  child.  His  prophetic  termediate  in  shape  be- 

Jenkins,  of  Monroe;  suff.  -ite  (Min. ).]  life  scanned  the  eleventh  of  King  Zedekiah,  about  tween  a  gable  and  a  hip. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hydeophite  (q.  v.) ,  but  occurs  53a  a  period  of  thirty-seven  or  forty-one  years.  1erk’-in  (2),  s.  TA  con- 

as  a  fibrous  encrustation  on  magnetite,  in  Orange  intense  nervous  sensibility,  gentle,  and  compas-  tract,  of  gyrfalcon  (q.  v.).] 

sionate,  he  seemed  more  naturally  adapted  for  re-  isrlr  _fn‘  m)  ,  PGhee- 

tirement  and  contemplation  than  for  an  active  life,  m  s’  L^her 

yet  under  the  constraining  sense  of  duty  he  faced  . 

hostile  kings,  nobles,  or  common  people,  suffered  jerk’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
imprisonment  more  than  once,  and  was  at  times  in  s.  [Jerk  (1),  v.) 
imminent  danger  of  death.  At  that  time  Judah 
found  itself  between  two  powerful  kingdoms,  Bab¬ 
ylon  on  the  east  and  Egypt  on  the  south.  Josiah 
espoused  the  Babylonian  alliance,  and  lost  his  life 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  %  Jeremiah  also  was 
idi 


Co.,  New  York.  (Dana.) 

Jen’-net,  gen -net,  s.  [O.  Fr.  genette,  from  Sp. 
ginete= a  nag.]  A  small  Spanish  horse. 

“  Spanishje»ne<s  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers, 
and  were  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and  war.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Jen’-net-Ifig,  *gin'-nit-Ing,  *jen’-et-ing,  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species  of  early  apple. 

“The  hastie  kind  or  jenitings,  continue  nothing  so 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <& 
particip.  adj.:  (See  the  Jerkin-head, 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  throwing,  thrusting,  or 
pushing  with  a  jerk. 


long  as  those  that  bear  and  ripen  later.”  P.  Holland:  ^e^B^ffyicaian  sidei 'and,  when  Jerusalem  was 

Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xnv.  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  was  treated  jerk’-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jerking;  -ly.)  In 

Jen’-n?  (e  as  I)  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  ginny,  a  with  kindness  by  the  conqueror,  being  offered  the  jerking  manner ;  with  jerks, 
dimin.  of  gin  =  engine,  influenced  by  the  proper  option  of  an  honorable  position  in  Babylon  or  i>er-  jerk'-jf,  a.  [Eng  .jerk  (1);-?/.]  Moving  or  ad- 
name.]  [Spinning-jenny.]  mission  to  remain  in  his  own  land.  Jeremiah  yancing  by  jerks  or  fits  and  starts. 

Jen’-nf  (e  as!)  (2),S.  [A  familiar  form  of  Eng.  elected  to  stay,  and  found  Gedaliah  appointed  ruler  igr-on'-3f-mIte,  s.  [Hieronymite.1 
iJ  ,  n  i  ln  iLr  for  a  fnmnln  ass  hv  the  Chaldeans.  On  the  murder  of  that  governor  J®1  ±  J  “  LmMUBimiji.j 

fciTjACK  (1),  s.,  I?.  2  (1).]  '  the  assassins  and  their  sympathizers  fled  to  Egypt,  jer-6-pi’-gI-fl.,  jer-U-pi'-^l-?,,  s.  [Geropigia.^ 


btfil,  b<Sy; 

-cian,  -tian  =  sk9.11. 


pk  =  f. 


pout  j<fwl;  cat,  cell,  ckorus,  gkin,  benck;  go,  gem;  tkin,  tkis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenopkon,  e?ist. 

-sion  =  skun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zkiin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  skus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


-tion, 


jerque 

•Jerque,  v.t.  [Jergue.] 

Jerquer,  s.  [Jerguer.] 

Jer-reed ,  Jer-rid,  s.  [Jereed.] 

Jer'-ry,  s.  [A  contemptuous  abbreviation  of 
Jeremiah,  originating  probably  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans,  among  whom  the 
use  of  Old  Testament  names  was  common ;  cf.  Jere¬ 
miad.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  building  trade, 
it  is  said,  arose  in  Liverpool,  England,  when  the 
northern  suburb  was  being  built,  shortly  after  the 
passing  of  the  Deerhouse  Act,  in  1820.]  [Jerry- 
shop.] 

jerry-builder,  s.  A  speculative  builder  of  houses 
of  the  lowest  kind,  the  materials  employed  being  of 
the  commonest  description. 

jerry-built,  adj.  Unsubstantially  built;  con¬ 
structed  hastily  and  of  bad  materials. 

“Two  lumps  of  plaster  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  jerry- 
built  palace;  then  the  curse  begins  to  work.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Jerry-shop,  8.  A  beerhouse,  so  called  on  account 
of  its  inferiority  to  a  fully-licensed  house.  [Tom- 
And- Jerry.]  (Eng.) 

Jer'-ry-man-der,  v.  t.  [Gerrymander.] 
jer'-§ejf,  s.  [From  the  island  of  that  name.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  wool. 

,2.  Combed  wool;  the  finest  wool  separated  from 
the  rest. 

3.  A  close-fitting  woolen  shirt  worn  in  rowing,  &c. 
[Guernsey.] 

Jersey-livelong,  s. 

Bot. :  Gnaphalium  luteo-album. 

Jersey-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  inops. 

Jersey  star-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  aspera  or  isnardi,  a  rare  plant, 
found  in  Guernsey  rather  than  in  J ersey. 
Jersey-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  isnardi. 

Je-rfl -s^-lem  (l),s.  &  a.  [Heb.  Yerushalaim = 
the  well-known  sacred  city,  the  capital  of  Pales¬ 
tine.]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 
Jerusalem-cross,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

Jerusalem-pony,  s.  An  ass. 

Jerusalem-sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Phlomis  fruticosa. 

Jerusalem-star,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Tragopogon  porrifolius ;  (2)  Cerastium 
omentosum. 

Jerusalem-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Parkinsonia  aculeata. 

je  rfi  -sa-lem  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Italian 
girasole  =  the  sunflower  (Helianthus  tuberosus) .] 
(See  the  compound.) 

jerusalem-artichoke,  s.  [Artichoke.] 
jer'-vlc,  a.  [Eng.  jerv(ine) ;  -ic.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

Jervic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CuHioO^^^O.  An  acid  extracted  from 
white  hellebore  by  Weppen,  in  1872.  It  requires  100 
parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  temper¬ 
ature,  and  a  little  less  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
decidedly  acid,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts,  con¬ 
taining  four  equivalents  of  metal. 

jer’-vin,  jer'-vlne,  s.  [Sp.  jerr(a) =the  poison 
of  Veratrum  album;  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C30H46N 203*2H20.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  E.  Simon  in  the  root  of  white  hellebore  ( Vera¬ 
trum  album),  in  which  it  exists  together  with  vera¬ 
trine.  To  obtain  it,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
powdered  root  is  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  sodium  carbonate  added.  The  resulting 
precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  decolorized  with  charcoal,  and  the  alcohol 
removed  by  distillation.  The  solid  residue  obtained 
is  a  mixture  of  jervine  and  veratrine ;  the  latter 
being  uncrystallizable,  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
submitting  it  to  pressure;  or  the  residue  may  be 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  up 
the  veratrine  sulphate,  and  leaves  the  jervine  sul¬ 
phate.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless,  insipluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  and  sparingly  so  in  ammonia.  Its  most  charac¬ 
teristic  reaction  is  said  to  be  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  colors  it  first  yellow,  then  green.  With 
acids  it  yields  salts  which  are  all  very  soluble. 

Jess,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  jects,  or  gects,  from 
jecter;  Lat.Jacfo=to  throw.] 

1.  A  short  strap  of  leather  with  which  hawks  were 
tied  by  the  leg,  and  to  which  the  leash  was  attached. 

“  The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brave  falconry, 

The  bells,  the  jesses,  and  bright  scarlet  hood.” 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 

2.  A  ribbon  hanging  down  from  a  garland  or 
crown  in  falconry. 
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Jes  -sp.-mine,  s.  [Jasmine.] 

♦jes'-sa-my,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  jessamine  (q.  v.).] 
A  fop,  from  the  fops’  habit  of  wearing  sprigs  of 
jessamine  in  their  button-holes. 

jess'-g,nt,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  issuant  (q.  v.).] 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  shooting  forth 
or  springing  up  of  vegetables. 

jessant-de-lis,  s. 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  head  of  a  leopard, 
having  a  fleur-de-lis  passing  through  it. 

Jes'-se,  s.  [See  def.]  A  large  brass  candlestick, 
branched  with  many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  church  or  choir ;  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  genealogical-tree  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David,  a  picture  of  which  used  to  be 
hung  up  in  churches.  The  idea  of  representing  Our 
Lord’s  genealogy  under  the  semblance  of  a  vine 
arose  probably  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Jesse-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  of  which  the  tracery  and  glaz¬ 
ing  represent  a  genealogical-tree  of  Jesse.  There  is 
a  famous  one  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng¬ 
land. 

jessed,  a.  [Eng.  jess;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Having  jesses  on.  (Said  of  a  hawk.) 

jest,  *gest,  *geste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  geste;  from  Lat. 
gesta(res)  =  (a  thing)  done,  from  gestus,  pa.  par.  of 
gero—  to  carry  out,  to  do.]  [Gest.] 

*1.  A  story,  a  tale. 

♦2.  An  exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

3.  A  joke;  something  ludicrous  said  or  done  to 
provoke  mirth. 

“  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  mirth;  a  laughing¬ 
stock. 

“  The  earnest  of  each  was  the  jest  of  the  other.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  A  masque ;  a  masquerade. 

6.  The  contrary  to  earnest  or  seriousness. 

“  ’Tis  no  jest  that  I  do  hate  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

IT  In  jest:  As  a  jest  or  joke;  not  seriously  or  in 
earnest. 

♦jest-monger,  s.  A  jester,  a  joker;  one  fond  of 
or  given  to  j  esting. 
jest,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Jest,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  joke;  to  utter  jests;  to  provoke  mirth  by 
ludicrous  actions  or  words ;  to  make  game. 

“He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  L 

*2.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masque  or  masquerade. 

3.  To  make  light,  to  laugh. 

“He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  in  jest;  to  say  jestingly. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  or  joke  on ;  to  make  game  of. 

IT  One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  one 
jokes  in  order  to  please  one’s  self.  The  jest _  is 
directed  at  the  object;  the  joke  is  practiced  with 
the  person  or  on  the  person.  One  attempts  to  make 
a  thing  laughable  or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it, 
or  treating  it  in  a  jesting  manner;  one  attempts  to 
excite  good  humor  in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one’s 
self,  by  joking  with  them.  To  make  game  of  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  persons;  to  make  a  sport  of,  or 
sport  with,  is  applied  to  objects  in  general.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*jest-ee  ,  s.  [En g.jest;  -ee.]  A  person  on  whom 
a  jest  is  made ;  a  butt. 

“The  jester  and  jestee.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  55. 
Jest’-er,  *gest-our,  s.  [Eng.  jest;  -er.] 

*1.  A  professional  story-teller. 

2.  One  who  jests  or  jokes ;  a  merry  fellow. 

3.  A  buffoon;  a  person  retained  by  persons  of 
high  rank  to  make  sport  for  them  and  their  friends. 
The  jester  wore  a  motley  or  particolored  dress,  with 
a  cap  or  head-dress  furnished  with  bells  and  asses’ 
ears. 

“Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  festers  wear.” 

Longfellow:  Sicilian’s  Tale,  i. 

t  jest'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  jest;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  jests  or 
jokes ;  given  to  jesting  or  joking, 
jest  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jest,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Fit  for  joking;  to  be  jested  about. 
“He  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters.”— 

Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  joking;  a  jest, 
♦jesting-beam,  s.  A  beam  introduced  into  a 

building  For  appearance,  not  for  use. 


Jesuits’ -nut 

♦jesting-stock,  *jesting-stocke,s.  Alaughing- 

stock. 

jest-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  jesting;  -ly.]  In  a  jest¬ 
ing,  joking  manner;  not  in  earnest. 

“Bacchus  .  .  .  shaking  with  laughter,  thus  jestingly 
spoke.”  Boyse:  Wine  the  Cure  for  Love. 

tjest  -word,  s.  [Eng.  jest,  and  word .]_  A  person 
or  thing  made  the  object  of  jest  or  ridicule;  a 
laughing-stock,  a  butt. 

“The  jest-word  of  a  mocking  band.” — Whittier. 

Je§'-U-ate,  s.  [Eng.  Jesu(s) ;  -ate;  Fr.  Jisuate. 
So  called  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  order 
pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus. ] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) .;  A  name  ultimately  given  to  a 
monastic  order,  wnich,  when  first  founded  in  1368, 
was  called  Apostolic  Clerks  (q.  v.). 

Je§'-Tj-It,  s.  [En g.Jesu(s);  suff. -it;  Fr.  Jisuite.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  Society  of  Jesus,  the  most 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  order  of  modem  times. 
The  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ran  through  the  three  stages  which  tend  to 
occur  in  revolutions  in  general.  First  there  was  a 
moderate  departure  from  the  previously  existing 
state  of  things ;  then  the  Anabaptists  burst  loose 
from  control,  and  went  into  extravagances  and  ex¬ 
cesses.  [Anabaptists.]  Reaction  then  became  in¬ 
evitable,  and  if  a  suitable  leader  should  arise  was 
bound  to  become  powerful.  That  leader  was  found 
in  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  generally  known 
from  the  castle  of  Loyola  where  he  was  born,  in 
1491,  as  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  became  an  officer  of 
great  bravery  in  the  army,  though  he  was  not  above 
the  ordinary  military  vices.  Dreadfully  wounded 
in  1521  while  defending  Pampeluna  against  the 
French,  and  long  confined  in  consequence  to  a  sick 
bed,  he  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and,  renounc¬ 
ing  it,  resolved  in  future  on  a  devotedly  religious 
life.  When,  on  his  recovery,  he  was  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  he  made  converts  of  two  fellow 
students  who  lodged  with  him,  one  a  youth  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  descent,  Francis  Xavier,  afterward  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies.  In  1534  he  and  they,  with 
four  others,  seven  in  all,  formed  a  kind  of  religious 
society,  the  members  of  which  preached  through 
the  country.  On  August  15  of  that  year  they  took 
vows  of  chastity,  absolute  poverty,  devotion  to  the 
care  of  Christians,  and  to  the  conversion  of  infidels. 
This  was  the  germ  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Loyola, 
like  most  other  Spaniards  of  aristocratic  descent, 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.  A  soldier,  he 
bethought  him  of  an  army  in  which  inferiors  should 
give  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors.  A  gen¬ 
eral  should  command,  and  should  have  none  above 
him  but  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  should  give  loyal 
support.  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull  in  1540  sanctioning 
the  establishment  of  the  order  with  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  swept  away  three  years  later.  In  1542  Loyola 
was  chosen  general  of  the  order,  and  afterward  re¬ 
sided  generally  at  Rome.  His  followers  went  every¬ 
where  giving  special  attention  to  the  education  of 
youth,  the  instruction  of  adults  by  preaching,  the 
defense  of  Catholicism  against  heretics  and  unbe¬ 
lievers,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and 
Mohammedans.  His  order  spread  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  at  the  death  of  Loyola  on  July  31, 1556,  con¬ 
sisted  of  above  1,000  persons,  with  100  houses 
divided  into  twelve  provinces.  The  Jesuits  ren¬ 
dered  great  service  to  the  Papacy,  but  ultimately 
became  unpopular  with  the  civil  government  in 
most  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  people 
thought  them  crafty.  [See  the  derivative  words 
which  follow.]  In  September,  1759,  an  order  was 
given  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Brazil.  In  1764  the  order  was  suppressed 
m  France,  and  its  property  confiscated.  On  March 
31,  1767,  similar  destruction  overtook  it  in  Spain, 
and  soon  after  in  Spanish  America,  and  next,  after 
1768,  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Parma,  till  at  length 
on  July  21, 1773,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  suppressing 
the  order  altogether.  Austria  and  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  states  obeyed  the  decree.  In  August,  1814, 
Pope  Pius  VII.  reestablished  it.  In  June,  1817,  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Russia,  and  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7, 
passed  in  1829,  left  them  under  some  disabilities, 
which  have  since  been  removed.  Upon  being  ex¬ 
pelled  from  France,  many  of  them  sought  an  asylum 
m  England  and  this  country,  successfully  claiming- 
that  religious  liberty  which  is  considered  the  right 
of  all  religious  organizations. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sly,  crafty,  intrigueing  person. 
Jesuits’-bark,  s. 

,  Pharm.,  dkc. :  Cinchona  bark,  so  called  because 
its  virtues  were  first  made  known  by  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Jesuits’-drops,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.:  Friar’s  balsam  (q.  v.). 

Jesuits’-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  nut  of  Trapa  natans.  [Trapa.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h€r,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf  w5rk,  who,  sin;  mate,  c&b,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rllle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Jesuits’-powder 
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jewbush 


Jesuits’-powder,  s. 

Pharrn.:  Powdered  cinchona  bark. 

Jesuits’  tea,  s. 

Bot. :  Ilex  paraguensis. 

*je§'-\T-it,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  Jesuit,  s.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  a  Jesuit  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  on  Jesuitical  principles. 

Je§'-vi-It-ed,  pa. par.  <&  adj.  [Jesuit,  v.  t.  <£f.] 

-4s  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

As  adj. :  Rendered  like  or  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

Je§'-lj-It-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit ;  -ess;  Fr.  Jfsuit- 
esse.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  member  of  an  order  of  nuns  es¬ 
tablished  with  rules  similar  to  those  obtaining 
among  the  Jesuits.  It  was  abolished  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1630. 

je§-u-it  -ic, je§-u-it'-Ic-9,l,  a.  [Eng., &c.  Jesuit; 
•ic,  - ical ;  Fr.  Jfsuitique.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  or  their  method 
of  procedure. 

(2)  Belonging  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  England. 
( Smollett :  Humphrey  Clinker.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Using  polite  speech  to  gain  personal  ends. 

(2)  Making  subtle  distinctions  to  avoid  the  legit¬ 
imate  force  of  an  argument. 

(3)  Cunning,  crafty,  deceitful. 

je§-u-It'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [English,  &c.,  jesuitic ; 

-ally.] 

1-  [Of  procedure) :  In  a  Jesuitical  manner;  cun¬ 
ningly,  craftily. 

2.  [Of  argumentation)  :  Disingenuously. 

“To  reason  more  jesuitically  than  the  Jesuits  them¬ 
selves.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

je§'-u-it-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jesuit ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
Jesuitical  (q.  v.). 

Je§’-u-It-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ism;  Fr.  Jfsu- 
itisme.) 

1.  Lit.:  The  principles,  acts,  or  practices  of  the 
Jesuits. 

2.  Fig.:  Disingenuousness,  craft,  deceit;  insidious 
pretenses  to  gain  personal  ends. 

*Je§-lj-it-oc'-ra-?y,  s.  [En g.  Jesuit;  o  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Gr.  krateo=  to  rule,  to  govern.] 

1.  The  form  of  government,  secret  or  avowed,  in 
which  the  Jesuits  rule  over  the  community. 

“  The  charming  result  of  a  century  of  Jesuitooracy.” — 
C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits  in  a  country  or 
in  the  world  viewed  as  thus  ruling. 

Je§'-u-It-r$r,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ry.]  The  same  as 
Jesuitism  (q.  v.). 

Je'-sus,  s.  [Lat.  Jesus,  lesus,  Iesu,  Josue ;  Greek 
lesous,  from  Heb.  Yeshua,  a  contr.  form  of  Yehoshua 
= Joshua,  from  Yehovah= Jehovah,  and  Yeshuah= 
(1)  salvation,  help,  (2)  safety,  (3)  victory.  Gesenius 
believes  Joshua  to  mean,  “whose  help  is  Jehovah”  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  the  verb  Yasha,  to  save,  and= 
Jehovah  Savior,  or  simply  Savior.  (Def.)] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist. :  Joshua  (Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb.  iv.  8). 

2.  Scrip.  Hist.  <&  Theol. :  The  name  miraculously 
given  to  the  first-born  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  An  angel  who  appeared 
to  Joseph,  Mary’s  betrothed  lover,  directed  that 
that  son  on  his  birth  should  be  called  Jesus,  “for 
he  shaH  save  his  people  from  their  sins.”  Some 
persons  suppose  that  when  Christ  is  superadded, 
Jesus  is  analogous  to  whatnow  would  be  called  the 
Christian  name,  while  Christ  is  the  surname.  This 
view  is  erroneous.  The  on]  y  personal  name  is  J esus, 
and  Christ  is  the  designation  of  office  or  mission, 
indicating  that  the  being  who  bore  it  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.  [Christ, 
Messiah.]  Nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the  world, 
the  Unitarian  one  being  the  chief  exception,  recog¬ 
nize  a  divine  and  a  human  nature  in  Christ,  regard¬ 
ing  him  with  respect  to  the  former  as  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Son  of  God;  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  the  perfect  type  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  only  sinless  man  that  has  lived  on  earth. 
[For  details  regarding  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the 
flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  taking  him  with  them 
into  Egypt,  tlae  return  to  Palestine,  the  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  spent  at  Nazareth,  his  itinerant 
ministry— believed,  chiefly  on  chronological  data 
supplied  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,  to  have  lasted  about 
three  years,  see  the  FourGospels.  For  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  his  death,  see  Atonement.  For  his  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension,  see  these  words.]  The  birth 
of  the  Savior  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
B.  C.  4,  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  A.  D.  26, 
and  his  crucifixion  A.  D.  29. 

K  Society  of  J esus :  [Jesuit.] 
jet  (1),  jett,  *get,  s.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  ject,  gect;  Ital. 
getto,  getto  d'acqua .]  [Jet,  v.j 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  out ;  a  sudden 
rush  or  shootmg  out  of  water. 

2.  A  spout  or  tube  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
[Pope :  Dunciad,  ii.  177.) 

wat  ^  wkich  shoots  or  issues  out ;  as,  a  jet  of 

4.  Drift,  scope,  meaning,  as  of  an  argument. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Foundry ;  A  tube  or  channel  for  passing  melted 
metal  into  a  mold. 

2.  Print.:  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  is  broken 
from  it  when  the  type  is  cold. 

jet-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  fuliainosa,  a  British  species, 
winch  makes  out  of  masticated  wood-dust  a  nest  of 
cardboard,  which  it  manufactures  in  the  stumps  of 
trees. 

.  jet-pump,  s.  A  pump  stated  to  have  been  orig¬ 
inally  contrived  to  empty  the  pits  of  submerged 
water-wheels.  It  acts  by  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  air  passing  through  an  annular  throat ;  or,  con¬ 
versely,  an  annular  jet  around  a  central  orifice.  It 
has  since  been  used  in  oil-wells. 

jet  (2),  *geat,  s.  [Greek  gagates,  from  Gagas,  a 
town  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Min. :  A  black  and  compact  variety  of  lignite 
(q.  v.),  hard,  light,  and  capable  of  being  turned 
into  articles  for  personal  ornament ;  takes  a  good 
polish. 

jet-black,  a.  As  black  or  jet  of  the  deepest  black 
color. 

“His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine: 

Jet-black ,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 
Has  ta’en  the  youthful  hue  away.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles ,  iv.  22. 

jet  d’eau,  jette  d’eau,  s.  [Jetteau.] 

jet,  *jette,  u.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr .  jetter,jecter,  getter= 
to  cast  or  fling;  Lat.  jacto,  frequent,  of  jacio=  to 
throw.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cast  or  fling  about ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  jut  out. 

*2.  To  act  insolently. 

“Think you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince’s  right?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  out,  to  emit,  to  spout  out. 

jet'-er-us,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  A  morbid  yellowness  of  parts  which  nor¬ 
mally  are  green  ;  vegetable  jaundice. 

Jet  -sam  Jet'-son,  jet'-ti-son,  s.  [O.  Ft.  fetter— 
to  throw;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -sam= together.]  [Flot¬ 
sam.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods,  cargo,  &c.,  overboard 
in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  her. 

“Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there 
sink  and  remain  under  water.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  goods,  cargo,  &c.,  thus  thrown  overboard. 

fjet-teau  (eau  as  6),  *Jet'-t6,  s.  [For  Fr.  jet 

d'eau=a  spout  of  water,  a  fountain.]  [Jet  (1),s.] 
A  fountain ;  a  jet  or  spout  of  water. 

jet'-tee  (2),s.  The  fiber  of  Marsdenia  tenacissima, 
a  small  climbing  plant  of  the  natural  order  Asclepi- 
adacese,  of  which  the  Rajmahal  mountaineers  make 
bowstrings,  remarkable  for  their  great  elasticity, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure  to 
the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  [Annandale.) 

jet-ter,  s.  [Eng.  jet,  v ;  -er.]  One  who  jets  or 
struts  about ;  a  fop. 

jet-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jetty;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  jetty ;  blackness. 

jet -ting,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [  Jet.u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  Assubst:  The  act  of  strutting  about. 

jetting-out,  s. 

Arch.:  The  projection  of  a  corbel  or  molding 
beyond  the  general  surface. 

Jet'-tl-s6n,  s.  [Jetsam.] 

jet  -tl-sbn,  v.t.  [Jettison,  v.]  To  lighten  a 
vessel  in  a  storm  by  throwing  overboard  some  of  the 
cargo. 

“  After  haying  jettisoned  a  large  quantity  of  her  cargo.” 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*jet’-t6n,  s.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  brass  or  other 
metal  stamped  and  used  as  a  counter  in  games  of 
cards. 

*jet’-tf ,  V.  i.  [Jetty, s.]  To  jut. 

Jet’-tjf,  * Jet-tie,  a.  [Eng.  jet  (2)  s. ;  -y.]  Made 
or  resembling  j et ;  black  as  jet. 

“Among  the  Moors,  the  jettiest  black  are  deemed 
The  beatifull’st.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  26. 


Jet'-ty,  *jet -tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.jetUe,  properly  the 
fem.  of  the  pa.  par.  of  fetter— to  throw.] 

1.  Arch.:  Thepart  of  a  building  which  jets  or  juts 
over  beyond  the  ground  plan. 

2.  Hydraulic  Enginering : 

(1)  A  construction  of  wood,  rubble-stone,  or 
masonry  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  serving  as  a 
wharf  or  pier  for  landing  and  shipping,  or  as  a  mole 
to  protect  a  harbor. 

“The  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  far  out  into  the 
main  its  moles  and  jettees  to  receive  us.” — Burke:  On  the 
Economical  Reform. 

(2)  A  structure  round  the  piled  foundation  of  a 
bridge  pier. 

jet-tjf-head,  s.  [Eng.  jetty,  and  head.]  The 
projecting  part  at  the  head  or  end  of  a  wharf. 

*jefi,  s.  [Fr.]  A  game;  a  play, 
jefi  -de-mots,  [ts  silent),  phr.  [Fr.]  A  play  on 
words ;  a  pun. 

jefi  d'esprit  (f  silent),  phr.  [Fr.]  A  witticism. 

Jew,  *Jewe  (ew  as  fi),  s.  [O.  Fr.  Juis  (pi.) ;  Mod. 
Fr.  Juif  (sing.);  Prov.  juzien,  jusien;  Sp.  judio; 
Port,  judeo;  Ital.  giudeo,  from  Lat.  judceus;  Gr 
Ioudaios,  from  Lat.  Judcea;  Gr.  Ioudaia— Judsea 
Heb.  Yehudah— Judah.  (See  def.).l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. }  Ethnol.,  <&  Hist.:  A  Semitic  rac* 
and  people,  chiefly  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  TLi; 
ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  to  Assyria  are  not 
reported  ever  to  have  returned  in  mass,  though  in¬ 
dividuals  probably  did  so.  Both  Judaea  and  Galilee 
were,  therefore,  peopled  after  the  Babylonish  cap¬ 
tivity  by  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
The  latter  was  small,  and  therefore  Judah  gave 
name  first  to  Judaea,  the  Roman  province,  and  then 
to  the  Jewish  people. 

2.  Colloq. :  A  mean,  grasping  fellow ;  a  usurer. 
Jew-baiting,  s.  A  contemptuous  appellation  for 

the  fanatical  persecution  of  the  Jews,  practiced 
even  to  the  present  date  by  intolerant  mobs  and 
their  fanatical  or  calculating  leaders  in  parts  of 
Russia  and  even  of  Germany, 
jew-bush,  s.  [Jewbush.] 
jews’-apple,  s.  [Mad-apple.] 
jew’s-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tough  but  gelatinous  fungus,  Hirneola 
[exidia)  auricula  judce,  which  grows  on  elder  and 
elm  trees,  and  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  gargles. 

jew’s-eye,  jewess’-eye,  s.  A  popular  similefor 
anything  extremely  valuable.  The  extortions  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  cruel  mutilations  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  if  they  refused  to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of 
them,  probably  gave  rise  to  this  expression.  Collier 
notes  that  in  the  older  editions  this  expression  is 
printed  “  Jewes  eye,”  and  says  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  that  Launcelot 
should  merely  repeat  the  phrase,  leaving  “  Jewes  ” 
to  be  pronounced  as  a  di-syllable.”  The  corrected 
folio  (1632) ,  alters  the  expression  to : 

“There  will  come  a  Christian  by 
Will  be  worth  ajewess’  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
jews’-frankincense,  s.  Gum  styrax  or  benzoin. 
[Benzoin.] 

jews’-harp,  jews’-trump,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  simple  musical  instrument  held  be¬ 
tween  the  lips,  the  sound  coming  from  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  being  twitched  with  the 
forefinger.  The  sound  is  increased  in  intensity  by 
the  breath,  and  altered  in  pitch  by  tbe  shape  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  reflector.  This 
name  some  derive  from  jeu,  play,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  toy ;  but  more  probably  it  is  a  derisive 
allusion  to  the  harp  of  David. 

2.  Naut. :  The  shackle  by  which  a  cable  is  bent  to 
the  anchor-ring. 

Jews' -harp  shackle  : 

Naut. :  A  clevis  and  pin  whereby  the  chain  cable 
is  bent  to  the  anchor. 

jews ’-mallow,  s. 

Botany :  Cor  chorus  capsularis,  a  tiliaceous  plant 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. 
jews’-manna,  s. 

Bot. :  Alhagi  maurorum. 

jews’-pitch,  s.  A  kind  of  asphalt.  It  has  been 
used  by  artists  as  a  brown  pigment,  but  it  hardens 
imperfectly.  ( Weale.) 

jews’-stone,  s.  [Jewstone.] 
jews’-trump,  s.  [Jews’-haep.] 

jew,  v.  t.  To  haggle  over  a  price;  to  attempt  to 
beat  down  the  value  of. 

Jew-bush  ( ew  as  fi),  s.  [Eng.  Jew,  and  bush.] 
Bot. :  A  euphorbiaceous  plant,  Pedilanthus  padi - 
folius.  Its  root  is  emetic ;  it  is  used  in  syphilis  and 
amenorrhoea. 


b6il  b6y-  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bd,  d«L 
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jigger 


jewel 


Jew -el  (ew  as  -a),  *jow-el,  *jew-ell,  *ju-el, 
*]U-elle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joiel,  joel,  jouel;  Fr.  joyau,  a 
dimin.  from  joie= joy,  pleasure ;  Sp  .joy  el;  Ital.  gio- 
jello—  a  jewel,  dimin.  of  gioja=j oy,  a  jewel.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  precious  stone ;  a  gem. 


“ Jewels  too,  stones,  rich  and  precious  stones.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

(2)  A  personal  ornament,  consisting  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  precious  stones. 

“Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  ’tis  my  picture.” 

Shakesp . :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  of  very  great  value  or  excel¬ 
lence  ;  anything  very  dear.  (Frequently  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment.) 


“Most  sweet  jewel.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  3. 
II.  Watchmaking :  A  crystal  or  precious  stone 
forming  a  bearing  for  the  pivot  of  an  arbor. 

jewel-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  for  the 
halyard  of  a  studding-sail  yard  to  pass  through. 


jewel-case,  jewel-casket,  s.  A  case  or  casket 
in  which  jewels  are  kept. 

“  Pompeius  the  Great  met  with  the  jewel-casket  of  King 
Mithridates.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  i. 


*jewel-house,  *jewel-office,  s.  The  place  where 
the  royal  jewels  are -deposited.  (Shakesp.:  Henry 
VIII.,  iv.  1.) 


jewel-like,  a.  Bright  or  sparkling  as  a  jewel. 
(Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  3.) 

♦jewel- proof,  a.  Not  to  be  bribed  by  the  offer  of 
jewels.  (Beaum.  d&  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  3.) 

jewel-setter,  s. 

Watchmaking :  A  circular  steel  cutter  having  a 
concave  end  with  a  circumferential  angular  edge, 
that  slightly  exceeds  in  circumference  the  bezel 
into  which  the  jewel  is  to  be  fitted,  and  by  which  a 
circular  burr  of  metal  is  pushed  down  upon  the 
jewel. 

jewel-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Impatiens 
(q.  v.). 

jew’-el  (ew  as  11),  v.  t.  [Jewel,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  out  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

2.  To  fit  or  provide  with  jewels,  as  a  watch. 

*3.  To  adorn  or  set  out  as  with  jewels;  to  be¬ 
spangle. 

jew'-el-er  (ew  as  ft),  *juellere,  s.  [Eng.  jewel; 
-er;  O.  Fr.  joyallier.]  A  maker  of  or  dealer  in  jew¬ 
els  and  other  ornaments. 

jewelers’ -gold,  s.  An  alloy  of  25  per  cent,  of 
copper  with  75  per  cent,  of  gold. 

jewelers’-putty,  s.  Ignited  and  finely  levigated 
oxide  of  tin,  used  by  jewelers  for  polishing  hard 
objects.  (Ogilvie.) 
jewelers’-red,  s.  [Crocus,  5.] 

Jew’-el-ler-jf  (ew  as  11),  s.  [Jewelet.] 
jew'-el-lfig  (ew  as  11),  s.  ['Eng.  jewel;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  a  jewel 
or  jewels. 

2.  Jewelry. 

*jew'-el-ly  (ew  as  fit),  a.  [En g.  jewel;  - y .]  Like 
a  jewel;  brilliant. 

“  The  jewelly  star  of  life.” — De  Quincey:  Star  of  Life,  §  19. 

Jew'-el-ry,  jew  -el-ler-y  (ew  as  11),  s.  [Eng. 
jewel:  -ry ;  O.  Fr.  joyaulerie.] 

1.  Jewels  in  general. 

2.  The  art  or  trade  of  a  jeweler. 

♦jewerie,  s.  [Jewby.] 

Jew -ess  (ew  as  11),  s.  [Eng.  Jew; -ess.]  Afemale 
Jew. 

*jewise,  *juwise,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  juise,  from  Lat. 
judicium  —  judgment ;  judex  (genit.  judicis)  =  a 
judge.]  Judgment,  punishment. 

“The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jewise.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  v.  6,215. 

Jew'-Ish  (ew  as  11),  a.  [Eng.  Jew;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews;  like  a  Jew; 
Israeli  tish. 

Jewish-disabilities,  s.pl. 

Law:  [Jew, 2.] 

Jewish-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  which  dates  from  the  Creation, 
which  is  fixed  3760  years  and  three  months  prior 
to  the  Christian.  The  present  year  (1894)  is  the 
year  5654-15  of  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

jew'-Ish-ljf  (ew  as  11)  adv.  [Eng.  Jewish; -ly.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  Jew ;  like  a  Jew. 


jeW-Ish-ness  (ew  as  11) ,  s.  [Eng.  Jewish ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Jewish;  the  manners 
or  customs  of  the  Jews ;  Jewish  nature. 

jew-reln-ow'-ite  (ew  asff),s.  Named  by  Nor- 
denskiOld  after  Jewreinow ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Occurs  in  pale-brown  to  colorless  crystals 
with  specific  gravity  3-39,  at  Frugard,  Finland. 
It  is  a  variety  of  idocrase  or  Yesuvianite  (q.  v.), 
which  contains  little  or  no  magnesia.  (Dana.) 

jew’-ry  (ewasll),  *jew-er-ie,  s.  [O.Er.Juierie; 

Fr.  Juiverie .1 

1.  The  land  of  the  Jews ;  Judsea. 

"Art  thou  Daniel  whom  my  father  brought  out  of 
Jewry}’’ — Daniel  v.  13. 

2.  A  district  or  quarter  of  a  city  inhabited  by 
Jews. 

jew'-stone  (ew  as  u),s.  [Eng.  Jew,  and  stone.] 

1.  Geol. :  A  local  name  for  a  black  basalt  found 
on  the  Clee  Hills,  Shropshire.  The  first  element  is 
derived  from  (1)  Deus=god,  from  its  volcanic  origin  ; 
(2)  Wei.  dtt=hlack  ;  or  (3)  it  may  be  called  jewstone 
from  its  resemblance  to  touchstone,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  formerly  the  only  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals.  (Eng.) 

2.  Palceont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  spine  of  a 
species  of  Echinus. 

jez'-e-bel,  s.  [From  Izebel,  the  name  of  the 
wicked  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.]  A  wicked, 
daring,  or  vicious  woman. 

Jez'-I-di§,  s.  pi.  [Yezidis.] 
jheel,  s.  [Hind.]  A  large  pool  or  pond  of  water 
filled  with  rank  vegetation.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

jha'-ral,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  A  long,  coarse-haired  goat  which  inhabits 
the  high  mountains  of  India. 

jib,  s.  [ Jie,  v. ] 

1.  Naut. :  A  large  triangular  sail  set  on  a  stay,  for¬ 
ward  of  the  fore  stay-sail,  between  the  fore-top 
mast-head  and  jib-boom  in  large  vessels.  It  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  between  the  mast-head  and  bowsprit 
in  cutters,  schooners,  and  small  craft,  and  does  not 
necessarily  run  on  a  stay.  Jibs  are  known  by  vari¬ 
ous  names,  according  to  position,  &c.,  as  inwer-jib, 
oiJer-jib,  standing-jib,  flying-jib, spindle-jib,  storm- 
jib,  jib-of-jibs,  &c.  A  jib-topsail  or  balloon-jib 
extends  toward  the  topmast  head,  and  in  cutter 
yachts  is  sometimes  a  very  large  sail. 

2.  Mach. :  The  extended  arm  of  a  crane ;  or  that 
spar  of  a  derrick  which  is  stepped  at  the  bottom 
and  connected  by  tackle  at  the  top  to  the  vertical 
post.  The  post  is  maintained  vertical  by  guys,  and 
the  tackle  affords  a  means  for  adjusting  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  jib,  the  fall  being  carried  from  the 
top  of  the  post  to  a  small  crab  on  the  ground,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  larger  crab  which  operates  the  hoist¬ 
ing-tackle.  The  jib  of  a  derrick  is  stepped,  and  is 
adjustable  in  inclination.  The  jib  of  a  crane  is  fast 
to  the  frame  and  rotates  horizontally  with  it,  or  is 
journaled  to  the  frame  and  is  adjustable  thereon, 
sometimes  vertically,  for  height;  always  horizon¬ 
tally  for  sweep. 

jib-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  A  movable  spar  running  out  beyond  the 
bowsprit,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  base  to  the 
jib  in  large  vessels,  and  to  the  flying-jib  in  schoon¬ 
ers  and  smaller  craft. 

jib-door,  s.  A  door  made  flush  with  the  wall  on 
both  sides, 
jib -frame,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  upright  frame  at  the  sides  of  a 
marine-engine,  connecting  the  cylinder,  condenser, 
and  the  framing, 
jib-halyard,  s.  [Halyaed.] 
jib-headed,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Jib-headed  topsail :  A  triangular  fore-and-aft  top¬ 
sail,  having  no  gaff, 
jib-iron,  s. 

Naut. :  The  traveler  of  the  jib.  An  iron  hoop, 
fixed  to  the  jib  and  sliding  on  the  boom, 
jib-sheet,  s.  [Sheet.] 
jib-stay,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  portion  of  the  stay-frame  of  a 
marine  steam-engine.  [Jib-frame.] 
jib  (l),jibe  (1),  *gybe,  v.  t.  [Dan.  gibbe=to  jib; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gijpen= to  turn  suddenly.] 

Naut.:  To  shift,  as  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  from  one 
side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  the  wind  changes. 

“In  changing  tacks,  they  have  only  occasion  to  shift  or 
jib  round  the  sail.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

jib  (2 ),v.i.  [O.  Fr.  giber= to  struggle  with  the 
hands  and  feet;  regiber  (Fr.  regimber)=to  kick; 
Mid.  Eng.  regibben .]  To  move  restively  sideways 
or  backward,  as  a  horse. 

jib'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  jib  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  A  horse  given 
to  jibbing ;  a  horse  that  jibs. 


jibe,  v.  t.  [Gibe.] 
jib  -let',  s.  [Giblet.] 

jiblet-check, jiblet-cheek,  s.  [Giblet-cheek.] 
jIck  -9.-jog,  jlg'-jog,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  jig 
or  jog.]  A  shake,  a  push,  a  jog. 

jlf-fy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  moment,  an  in¬ 
stant.  ( Colloquial. ) 

jig,  s.  [O.  French  gige,  gigue—(l)  a  sort  of  wind 
instrument ;  (2)  a  kind  of  dance ;  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
gige;  Ger.  geige= a  fiddle;  Ital.  giga=&  fiddle;  Sp. 
giga— a  lively  tune  or  dance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  A  kind  of  ballad  in  rhyme. 

3.  A  trick,  a  prank. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  lively  dance  which  may  be  performed  by  one 
or  more  dancers.  It  is  popular  among  many  nations, 
is  distinguished  by  various  titles,  and  has  a  certain 
amount  of  difference  in  the  steps  according  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
adopted.  With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady,  jog-trot 
sort  of  a  country-dance ;  with  others  it  is  a  wild, 
savage  exercise,  without  point  or  meaning.  With 
some  it  is  made  a  means  of  displaying  the  agility  of 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  combined  company  of  dancers  ; 
with  others  it  is  a  terpsichorean  drama  for  two  per¬ 
formers,  in  which  all  the  emotions  excited  by  love 
are  represented  by  gestures  and  monosyllabic  cries. 

(2)  As  a  movement  in  a  “  suite,”  the  jig  is  found 
in  works  produced  toward  the  latter  part  of  the; 
seventeenth  century,  and  onward  to  the  time  of 
Haydn.  At  first  the  phrases  were  short,  and  of  no 
more  variety  than  was  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dance,  for  the  jig  was  occasionally  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  country  dance.  Butlateritwasmade 
the  vehicle  for  display  in  harpsichord  playing,  and 
was  lengthened  and  elaborated  and  became  the 
origin  of  the  last  movement  of  the  sonata.  It  was 
written  in  £.  §,  J,  § ,  f ,  §,  and  time  ;  the  peculiarity 
of  the  rhythm  of  triplets  was  nearly  always  pre¬ 
served,  if  not  insisted  upon. 

2.  Mach. :  A  handy  tool.  The  name  is  applied  to 
various  devices,  and  in  many  trades  small  and  sim¬ 
ple  machines  are  called  jigs. 

3.  Sports :  A  trolling  bait,  consisting  of  a  bright 
spoon  and  an  attached  hook.  A  ball  of  light  metal 
on  a  hook. 

IT  The  jig’ sup:  The  work  is  over;  everything  is 
finished.  (Colloq.) 
ji g,v.i.&t.  [Jig,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  dance  a  jig;  to  skip  about. 

“You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God’s 

creatures.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  sing  in  jig  time  ;  to  sing  in  the  style  of  a  jig. 
“Jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue’s  end.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s 

Labor’s  Lost,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  delude. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  To  dress  ore  in  a  jigger.  [Jiggeb.] 

2.  Felting :  To  harden  and  condense  a  felted  fab¬ 
ric  by  repeated  quick  blows  from  rods,  or  by  a 
platen  or  platens  having  a  rapid  vibratory  motion. 

jig-brow,  S.  [JlNNY-EOAD.] 

jig-saw,  subst.  A  vertically-reciprocating  saw, 
moved  by  a  vibrating  lever  or  crank-rod.  The  saw 
is  arranged  between  two  sliding  head-hlocks,  to  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  attached  an  index  to  mark 
the  bevel,  a  vernier  plate  being  fixed  to  thecircular 
iron-banded  timber  to  which  the  blocks  are  secured 
by  braces.  It  is  moved  by  a  segment  of  a  cog-wheel 
under  the  carriage,  gearing  and  working  into  pin¬ 
ions,  and  by  a  pulley-band  over  a  drum, 
jlg-ger  (1) ,  s.  [Eng.  jig,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jigs. 

2.  A  fiddlestick. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards :  A  rest  for  a  cue,  when  the  player 
cannot  reach  to  the  ball.  (Eng.) 

2.  Brewing :  A  kind  of  pump  used  in  brewing. 

3.  Coopering :  A  drawing-knife,  with  a  hollowing- 
blade. 

4.  Felting:  A  machine  for  felting  fiber  by  an  in¬ 
termittent  rolling  action  upon  the  material,  which 
lies  upon  a  table,  and  is  kept  warm  and  wet. 

5.  Leather :  A  machine  for  graining  morocco 
leather,  consisting  of  grooved  boxwood  rollers, 
fitted  in  a  frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  ana 
swung  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

6.  Mining :  A  riddle  or  sieve  shaken  vertically  in 
water,  to  separate  the  contained  ore  into  strata, 
according  to  weight  and  consequent  richness.  The 
sieve  commonly  consists  of  a  hoop  with  handles, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


jigger-knife 
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job 


and  a  bottom  of  sheet-brass,  finely  perforated.  It  jlm’-cr6w,  s.  [From  the  burden  of  an  old  song.]  war  of  1877-8.  In  this  sense  derived  directly  from 

is  used  by  striking  it  squarely  upon  the  water,  and  j  An  implement  for  bending  or  straightening  the  refrain  of  a  song,  then  popular  at  music-halls, 

giving  it  a  semi-rotation  simultaneously,  to  sort  raiis  P  em°Qt  101  benamg  or  straightening  of  whicil  the  two  lines  ran  as  follows : 

lighter  portfons  arifscrariod  from^the^ton^  and'the  2‘  ^le  i  imcrow  planing-machine  is  furnished  with  “  We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do, 

7  Nautical •  wheel  about  and  turn  about.”  The  table  is  moved  Hence,  one  clamorous  for  war;  one  who  advo- 

(i)  A, double. and  single . block  tackle,,  used  for  allowS  cates  a  ”  spirited”  foreign  policy 

•  He  is  a  more  pernicious  kind  of  Jingo  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors.” — London  Graphic. 


\1/  A  UOUUlo  ana  bmgl0  DIOCJv  tdCK16,  U.SOQ  ior  Hrivimv  mA+iVm  l  rxln/io/1  n  i  it  i 

such  jobs  as  holding  on  to  the  cable,  abaft  the  cap-  v  ng  m°t10n  to  be  placed  at  the  end 

stan,  as  the  cable  is  heaved  in.  Also  used  in  hard-  Jimcrow’s-nose,  s. 
ing  home  the  topsail  sheet  and  other  similar  work. 

(2)  A  small  tackle  attached  to  the  bight  of  another 
rope,  to  increase  the  purchase. 

(3)  A  supplementary  sail  rigged  on  a  mast  and  jim.~\  A  slang  name  given  to  mania  a potu ;  delir 
boom,  from  the  stern  of  a  cutter  or  other  vessel. 

44)  A  small  mast  erected  on  ohe  stern  of  a  yawl 

(5)  A  yawl. 

(6)  A  weighted  line  with  several  hooks,  set  back 
to  back,  dropped  suddenly  into  the  water,  and  sud¬ 
denly  jerked  upward  to  catch  fish. 

8.  Pottery  : 

(1)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolving  mold, 
on  which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped;  a  potter’s 
wheel ;  a  throwing  wheel. 

(2)  A  templet  or  former  which  is  used  in  shaping 
the  interior  of  a  crucible  or  other  vessel  when  the 
clay  is  upon  the  wheel. 

9.  Print. :  A  contrivance  used  by  compositors  to  jhn  g.  pL  rEtym.  doubtful .  cf.Jimp,  a.]  Easy 


Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

jlm'-jam§,  s.  pi.  [Reduplicative  form  of  jam.  or 
^fm.]  A  slan 
ium  tremens. 

jlm'-mer,  s.  [Gimbal.] 

jlm'-my,  s.  A  cant  term  for  a  short  crowbar  used 
by  burglars  in  breaking  open  doors,  &c.  [Jemmy.] 

jimp,  v.  i.  [Jump.]  To  jump. 

jimp,  a.  &  adv.  [Gimp.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Neat,  spruce,  handsome. 

B.  As  adv.:  Barely,  scarcely,  simply. 

jimp’-ly,  adv.  [English  jimp,  a.;  •ly.~\  Barely, 
scarcely,  hardly. 


keep  copy  in  position,  and  to  mark  the  lines  they 
are  setting.  stays.  Scotch.) 

jigger-knife,  s.  A  drawing-knife  with  a  blade 
bent  at  one  end  and  curved  at  the  other,  used  by 
wheelwrights. 


jig'-ger  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  chigre, 
or  chigoe  (q.  v.) . 


jimp-#,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  jimp,  a. ;  Ay.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Neat,  jimp. 

B.  As  adv.:  Neatly,  tightly, 
jim'-son,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jamestown.] 

Bot.:  An  American  name  for  Datura  stramonium. 

jlg'-gered,  a.  [Eng.  jigger ;  -ed.]  Suffering  from  This  name  was  given  to  the  plant  because  it  is  said 
the  burrowing  of  the  jigger  or  chigoe  (q.  v.).  _  that  the  early  English  settlers  at  Jamestown,  Va., 

If  This  word  is  often  used  as  an  imprecation,  mistaking  it  for  an  edible  vegetable,  partook  largely 
Davies  (Supp.  Gloss) ,  says  “  the  expression  arose  of  it,  many  of  them  being,  in  consequence,  disabled, 

from  the  suffering  caused  by  the  chigoe  insect  in  and  a  few  dying.  _ 

the  West  Indies.”  An  alternative  etymol.,  suggested  un  iYnn  ,  rArah  ii«i?i-ono  of  the  genii  •  d1  empty  ones. 

“ *• mmme  *-  the  8T:P!; 

Jlg  -glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jig,  v.] 


3.  An  imaginary  idol,  worshiped  by  the  party 
described  under  2. 

B.  Asadj.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Jingoes; 
as,  a.  jingo  policy. 

Jin  go  ism,  s.  [Eng.  jingo ;  - ism. ]  The  views 
and  procedure  of  the  Jingoes. 

“In  the  days  when  Jingoism  had  to  be  combated  and 
overcome.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

♦jink,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  elude  a  person  by  an  active  move¬ 
ment;  to  dodge. 

jink,  s.  [Jink,  v.]  A  quick  elusory  turn. 

1[  (1)  To  jink  in:  To  enter  a  place  suddenly. 

(2)  High-jinks :  [High-jinks.] 

JInk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  jink,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  turns 
quickly ;  a  gay,  sprightly  girl ;  a  wag. 


“  That  day  ye  was  a  j inker  noble.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer’s  Salutation. 

jinn,  s.  [  Jin.] 

jlnn  -ee  (pi.  jinn),  s.  [Arab.,  Hind.,  &c.=that 
which  is  internal  or  unseen.]  [Jin.] 

JIn'-ny,  s  [A  corrupt,  of  gin=e ngine.  For  def. 
see  etym.  and  compound.] 

jinny-road,  s. 

Mining:  An  inclined  road  in  a  coal-mine,  on 
which  loaded  cars  descend  by  gravity,  and  draw  up 


m.-  .  ....  _  [French  jupe ;  cf.  jupon.]  A  sort  of 

Mohammedan  Mythol.  :  One  of  a  race  of  genii  waistcoat  or  stays  for  women. 

jlr  -ble,  jair-ble,  v.  t._  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 


said  to  have  had  for  their  male  progenitor  Jan,  and 


A  &  E.  A.  pr.  par.  *  particip.  (See  the 

ye  ;  are  spirits  residing  in  the  lowest  firmament,  and  ,  rT  '  '  .  .  -  T 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  dressing  ores  have  the  power  of  rendering  themselves  visible  to  JJW'B1;  ' *-  .P-, sort  method.  J  the  Japanese 

•  1  j: _  thee  eleeoe  T1!.  ^  BC.  natlOIiai 


in  a  jigger, 
jigging-machine,  s.  [Jiggek  (1),  II.  6.] 

*jlg  -glsh,  a.  [Eng.  jig ;  -ish.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jig;  resembling  or  fitted 
for  a  jig. 

2.  Playful,  frisky. 


man  in  any  form  they  please.  The  bodies  they  as-  i 
sume  are  material,  but  not  grosser  than  the  essence  M  ' 
of  fire  and  smoke.  The  extent  of  their  knowledge 
is  unknown.  Their  character  is  good. 


system  of  physical  training  and  self-de- 


jo,  joe  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  referred  by  some 
to  Fr.  Joie=joy.]  A  sweetheart,  a  darling. 
J6'-g,-chim-Ite,  s.  [For  etym-  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Joachim,  Abbot 
of  Flora,  in  Calabria.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 


jin-gall',  s.  [Gingal.] 

oti-iqra  moaiaDrm.  loey  were  *  «*"<*«  «j>8 

Jiggle,.,.-,  [Eng.  jig,  s. ;  frequent,  suff.  -le.]  To  a  (,%.).]  to&TS  SyteSoMS 

A.  Intransitive:  ,  1260-1261. 

1.  To  clink;  to  sound  with  a  tinkling  metallic 
noise ;  to  chink ;  to  tinkle. 

“Every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 


wriggle  or  skip  about, 
jlg  -gllng.  a.  [Jiggle.]  Wriggling  about;  frisk 
ing. 


♦jlg  -gum-bob,  *j!g'-gam:bob,  s.  [Cf.  Thing' 
UMBOB.J  A  knick-knack,  a  trinket,  a  play. 


jig  jog,  s.  &  a.  [A  reduplication  of  jog  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  jogging,  jolting  motion. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  motion  described  supra. 
♦jlg'-mak-er,  *jigge-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  jig,  and 

maker .] 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  jigs. 

2.  A  ballad-maker. 

jlg  '-pln,  s.  [Eng.  jig,  and  pin.] 

Min. :  A  pin  used  to  hold  the  turn-beams  and 
prevent  them  from  turning. 

ji-had  ,  je-had',  s.  [Arabic.]  A  holy  war  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Mussulmans  against  Christians. 


2.  To  correspond  in  rhyme  or  sound,  so  as  to  catch  somillfei  um) 


Joan,  s.  [Female  proper  name,  from  John  (q.v.).) 
Joan  silver-pin,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Opium  Poppy  ( Papaver 


the  ear. 

“  From  sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling 
street  ballads.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  make  rhymes,  possibly  doggerel. 

“Whene’er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her.”  Burns:  To  John  Lapraik. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  tinkling 
metallic  noise ;  to  tinkle, 
jln  -gle,  *gln’-gle,  s.  [Jingle,  v.] 

1.  A  tinkling  metallic  sound,  as  of  coins,  a  chain, 
<fcc» 

_ _  _ _  _  2.  That  which  jingles  or  gives  out  a  tinkling 

The  Sheeahs  do  not  now  consider  it  legitimate  to  do  sound ;  a  child’s  rattle.  .... 
this.  The  Soonees  reserve  the  measure  for  great  3.  A  correspondence  of  s<pund  in  rhymes,  especi- 
emergencies.  Fanatics  attempted  to  set  one  on  foot  aUy  when  the  verses  have  little  or  no  real  merit, 
in  India  in  1877.  Sheik  ul  Islam,  at  Constantinople,  "  '  “  '"”q  "" 

proclaimed  one  against  the  Russians  about  1877. 

Jill  (1) ,  s.  [Gill.]  A  giddy  or  flirting  girl. 

jill-flirt,  s.  A  giddy  or  wanton  girl ;  a  jilt. 

Jill  (2),  s.  [Gill.]  A  metal  cup. 

jll’-let,  s.  [Eng.  Jill;  -ef.]  A  jilt,  a  giddy  girl. 

Jilt,  s.  [A  contract,  of  jillet.~\ 

1.  A  coquette;  a  woman  who  capriciously  or 
wantonly  allows  her  lover  to  indulge  hopes,  and 
then  deceives  him  ;  a  flirt. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

jilt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Jilt,  s.] 


Jo-an'-nlte,  Jo-han  -nlte,  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.):  The  followers  of  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  398.  He  was  deposed  in  403,  for  his  reproof  of 
sin,  and  banished  in  404.  The  sect  became  extinct 
about  A.  D.  438. 
jo'-sjx,  s.  [Jowabee.] 

job  (1),  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.job=&  mouthful.]  [Gob.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  occasional  petty  piece  of  work  of  any  kind, 
undertaken  for  a  stated  price. 

“What  tool  is  there  job  after  fob  will  not  hack?” 

Moore:  Sale  of  the  Tools. 

uoitj  2.  Anything,  of  greater  or  less  importance,  under- 

4^  Verse  of  an  ordinary,  indifferent,  or  homely  taken  for  a  fixed  sum  ;  as,  The  engineer  received  so 


nature ;  doggerel. 

5.  A  covered  two-wheeled  car.  (Ireland.) 

6.  (PI.)  A  popular  name  for  St.  Anthony  s  fire. 

Jln  -gler,  *gln'-gler,  s  _ 

One  who  or  that  which  jingles. 


jlfi’-gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jingle,  v.] 


much  for  the  job. 

3.  Any  occurrence,  fortunate  or  otherwise ;  as,  It 
was  a  good  (or  bad)  job  for  him. 

__  ,  ,  4.  A  situation,  a  place  of  employment;  as,  He  has 

[Eng.  jmgl(e)  ;  -er.]  got  a  good  job.  (Colloq.) 

5.  An  undertaking,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  or  some  public  body,  really  for  one’s 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. : 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  tinkling  or  giving 
out*  a  tinkling  metallic  sound ;  a  clink. 

Jin -go,  s.  &  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin;  by 
some  considered  a  corrupt,  of  St.  Gingoulph  or  Gin- 

1  - _ DnvVinm’a  TncrnlHoViv  T  GO’On  rl  Q  Kv 


/■a  private  benefit.  (Often  applied  to  a  piece  of  nepo- 

(.oee  tne 


“  No  cheek  is  known  to  blush  or  heart  to  throb. 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a  job.” 


J  ill,  v.  t.  a  1.  L"  ,  1’  “•-!  .  ,  aulnhus  as  in  Barham’s  Ingoldsby  Legends,  by 

A.  Trans.:  To  trick  and  deceive  a  man  by  flat-  guipnus,  * f  A”  „„  rJ-„„0=God  1 

tefing  his  love  with  hopes,  and  then  casting  him  off  others  from  Basque  Jmgo-ktoa.  j 
for  another.  A.  As  substantive . 

B.  Intrans.  ■'  To  play  the  jilt;  to  lead  on,  and  1.  a  word  used  as  a  mild  oath.  ,  .... 

a  r tor  cast  off  a  lover.  2  One  of  that  party  in  Great  Britain  which  advo- 

jlm  -crack,  «.  [GimcbACK.]  cated  the  cause  of  the  Turks  in  the  Turco-Russian  Edgeworth The  Lottery,  oh.  i. _ _ 

K/ni  idwi-  cat  cell  chorus  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 

btfil,  boy,  pout,  jowl,  cat,  5en,  cnorus,  sum,  _cious>  _si0us  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 


Pope:  Essays  on  Criticism,  i.  104. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  collections  of  things,  either 
miscellaneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold  together. 
The  idea  conveyed  is  that  they  are  disposed  of  at  a 
sacrifice. 

2.  The  term  applied  to  anything  let  on  hire. 
“Letting  him  have  job  horses  for  £150  a  year.” — Mist 


-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion. 


-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious. 


job-lot 
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jocund 


Jr  (1)  To  do  the  job  for  one:  To  kill  him. 

2)  To  do  odd  jobs :  To  do  occasional  work  of  a 
petty  kind.  (Often  applied  to  the  more  menial 
offices  of  domestic  service.) 

(3)  To  do  a  thing  by  the  job :  To  undertake  and  do 
work  at  so  much  for  the  whole  ;  to  work  by  piece¬ 
work. 

job-lot,  s.  A  collection  of  things,  either  miscel¬ 
laneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold  together,  ostensi¬ 
bly  under  market  value;  as,  a.  job-lot  of  dry-goods, 
&  job-lot  of  ties. 

job-master,  s.  One  who  lets  out  carriages  or 
horses,  contracting  to  keep  the  carriages  in  repair 
and  to  change  the  horses  when  required.  (Eng.) 

job-printer,  s.  A  printer  whose  business  is  con¬ 
fined  to  miscellaneous  work,  usually  of  a  display 
character. 

Job-watch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  watch  with  a  seconds  hand,  used  in  tak¬ 
ing  observations  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  the  chronometer,  with  which  the 
watch  has  to  be  compared  immediately  before  and 
after  every  observation. 

Job-work,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Occasional  work,  as  distinguished 
from  constant  employment. 

2.  Printing:  Display  or  intricate  work,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  straight  composition. 

job  (2 ),s.  [Job(2),u.]  A  sudden  blow  or  thrust 
With  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

IT  The  word  nut-jobber  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
the  nuthatch,  because  that  bird  breaks  open  nuts 
with  a  blow  of  its  bill, 
job  (1),  v.  t.  &i.  [Job  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  in  separate  portions ;  to  distribute 
work  among  contractors  or  masters  ;  to  sublet. 

2.  To  let  out  for  hire ;  specifically  applied  to 
horses  and  carriages. 

3.  To  engage  horses  and  carriages  for  hire  from  a 
job-master. 

4.  To  buy  goods,  as  cotton  or  cigars,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  often  by  the  cargo,  and  distribute  them  to 
wholesale  dealers;  as,  He  jobs  large  quantities 
every  year. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  at  chance  work ;  to  undertake  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  menial  or  dishonorable  kind. 

2.  To  deal  in  scrip  ;  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
broker.  ...  ...  , 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  job-master  (q.  v.) ; 
as,  He  Jobs  largely  in  the  season.  (Eng.) 

4.  To  hire  carriages  or  horses  from  a  job-master; 
as,  I  shall  Job  with  B.  (Eng.) 

5.  To  do  work,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
really  for  one’s  own  ;  hence,  to  perform  public  duties 
with  a  view  to  one’s  private  advantage. 

job  (2),  *jOb-byn,  v.  t.  [lr.  &  Gael,  gob— a  beak 
or  bill;  Wei.  guip.] 

1.  To  strike  forcefully  and  suddenly  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  or  weapon. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  or 
weapon. 

Job  (3),  j5be,  v.  t.  [Etym.  uncertain.  Usually 
given  as  if  from  the  patriarch  Job,  in  allusion  to 
the  rebukes  he  received  from  his  friends,  though  it 
would  seem  probable,  if  a  word  with  this  meaning 
were  derived  from  the  story  of  the  patriarch,  it 
would  take  the  form  of  the  name  of  one  of  his 
friends.  Against  this  view  is  to  be  urged  the  com¬ 
parative  easiness  with  which  his  name  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  when  compared  with  theirs.  Cf.  Notes 
and  Queries,  June  21, 1884,  p.  489.]  To  chide  sternly ; 
to  reprimand,  to  scold.  (Eng.) 

Job,  s.  [Heb.  Iyob;  Gr.  lob- a  patriarch  notable 
for  his  patience.]  [IT] 

IT  The  Book  of  Job : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  In  the  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  Job  stands  first  in  order  of  the  poetic  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  the  third  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Psalms  and  Proverbs  preceding 
it,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  coming  next.  A  pro¬ 
logue  (ch.  i.  ii.)  and  the  conclusion  (ch.  xlii.  7-171, 
are  in  prose.  The  rest  is  poetry,  and  of  a  very  high 
order.  In  the  historical  prologue  Job  is  introduced 
as  deeply  pious  and  exceedingly  prosperous.  Satan 
insinuates  that  he  is  pious  simply  because  God  has 
bribed  him  to  be  so  by  means  of  his  prosperity. 
Remove  the  latter,  and  the  former  will  also  depart. 
Instead  of  blessing,  he  will  curse  God  to  his  face. 
To  prove  the  falsity  of  this  charge,  Satan  is  allowed 
to  strip  Job  of  possessions  and  children,  and  to 
afflict  him  with  a  loathsome  disease.  The  patriarch 
bows  uncomplainingly  to  the  Divine  decision,  while 
the  piety  of  his  wife  breaks  down  in  the  trial. 
Job’s  three  friends— Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar— 
arrive  to  comfort  him,  and  the  poetry  begins.  Job, 
in  despair,  curses  the  day  of  his  birth ;  Eliphaz 
replies,  and  Job  makes  a  rejoinder.  Bildad  follows, 
and  Job  answers  him.  Zophar  next  speaks,  and  Job 


again  replies  (ch.  iii.-xiv.).  Each  of  the  three 
friends  speaks  anew,  Job  thrice  replying  (xv.-xxi.). 
Then  follow  Eliphaz  and  Job,  and  Bildad  and  Job, 
Zophar  remaining  silent.  A  fourth  speaker,  a 
young  man,  Elihu,  dissatisfied  with  the  reply  of 
the  elder  three,  feels  vehemently  moved  to  put  in 
his  word,  and  does  so  (xxxii.-xxxvii.).  All  the  four 
proceed  on  the  erroneous  notion  that  whoever  suf¬ 
fers  more  than  others  must  have  previously  sinned 
more  grievously  than  they  (Luke  xiii.  1—5) .  They 
infer  that  Job  must  have  done  so,  Job,  on  his  part, 
having  long  since  been  provoked  to  exclaim :  ‘  ‘  Mis¬ 
erable  comforters  are  ye  all!”  (xvi.  2).  [Job’s 
Comforter.]  Jehovah  then  answers  the  patriarch 
out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  vindicates  his  conduct 
and  views,  Job  answering  in  deepest  abasement 
(xxxviii.-xlii.  6).  The  comforters  are  censured,  are 
enjoined  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  are  pardoned  on  the 
intercession  of  Job,  to  whom  are  born  exactly  the 
same  number  of  children  he  had  lost  (cf.  i.  2,  and 
xlii.  13),  while  he  is  granted  twice  the  possessions, 
though  before  he  “was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  earth.”  (Cf.  i.  3  and  xlii.  12.)  He  Hves  140 
years  after  his  trial. 

The  book  of  Job  is  absolutely  unique  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  hero  is  not  a  Jew.  While  the 
name  Jehovah  is  used,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  the  chosen  people  is  ignored.  The 
author  seems  well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  its  croco¬ 
diles  ( xli.) ,  and  its  pyramids  (?)  (iii.  14).  and  the 
desert  with  its  ostriches  (xxxix.  13-18),  its  wild 
asses  (xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5-8),  and  its  too  successful, 
tent-living,  predatory  tribes  (xii.  6).  The  language 
is  Hebrew,  with  various  Aramaisms,  and  with  a 
faint  Arabic  tinge.  The  view  still  held  by  most 
commentators  is  that  the  book  is  very  ancient,  and 
its  author  probably  Moses.  If  so,  then  it  is  intelli¬ 
gible  why  there  is  a  resemblance  between  expres¬ 
sions  in  Job  and  in  Genesis.  (Cf.  Gen.  ii.  23,  and 
Job  ii.  5  ;  Gen.  iv.  21,  and  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ;  Gen. 
vi.  2,  and  Job  i.  6,  &c.)  Others  place  it  about  the 
time  of  Solomon  or  that  of  one  of  the  succeeding 
kings ;  Renan  says  about  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Captivity.  Others  make  it  even  later,  believing 
that  the  personification  of  the  evil  spirit  is  of  Per¬ 
sian  origin  (i.  6,  7, 12).  The  Talmud  originated  the 
view,  since  adopted  by  various  Biblical  critics,  that 
the  book  is  only  a  parable.  But  against  this  view 
may  be  quoted  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  and  James  v.  11. 

Job’s-comforter,  s.  A  false  friend,  who  takes, 
or  seems  to  take,  pleasure  in  atttributing  one’s  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  one’s  own  course  of  action,  while  pre¬ 
tending  to  sympathize.  Of  course  the  allusion  is  to 
the  severe  rebukes  administered  to  Job  by  his  three 
friends,  which  forced  him  to  exclaim,  “Miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all  ”  (Job  xvi.  2). 

*Job’s-news,  s.  Bad  news. 

*Job's-post,  s.  A  messenger  of  bad  news.  (Eng.) 
Job’s-tears,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  hard,  bony  seeds  of  a  grass,  Coix  lach- 
ryma.  [Coix.] 

Job’s  turkey-hen,  s.  A  supposititious  fowl, 
mentioned  in  an  old  story,  which  represents  the  bi¬ 
ped  as  extremely  emaciated  from  a  persistent  effort 
to  hatch  out  chicks  from  dead  eggs.  The  expression 
occurs  usually  in  the  following  phrase : 

As  poor  as  Job's  Turkey -hen :  V ery  poor ;  extremely 
emaciated ;  in  dire  poverty. 

job-a-tion,  s.  [Eng.  job  (3),  v.  (q.  v.) ;  -ation.] 
A  severe  scolding ;  a  sharp  reprimand. 

IT  Of  the  orthography,  derivation,  and  meaning 
of  this  word,  as  opposed  to  a  fictive  Jawbation,  G. 
A.  Sala  (Echoes,  Sept.  6, 1884),  says : 

“I  wrote  ‘jobation,’  because  the  word  means  a  long, 
dreary  homily  or  reprimand,  and  has  reference  to  the 
tedious  rebukes  inflicted  on  the  patriarch  Job  by  hie  too 
obliging  friends.” 

Job  -ber,  s.  [Eng.  job  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  occasionally  ;  one  who  de¬ 
pends  on  chance  work. 

2.  One  who  executes  repairs ;  as,  a  watch- jobber. 

3.  One  who  lets  out  horses  and  carriages  for  a 
time  :  a  job-master.  (Eng.) 

4.  One  who  purchases  goods  in  bulk,  and  is  the 
medium  of  their  distribution. 

5.  One  who  deals  in  stocks  and  shares ;  chiefly  in 
composition,  as  a  stock-jobber. 

6.  One  who,  while  he  professes  to  serve  others, 
seeks  his  own  ends  ;  an  intriguer  who  turns  public 
duty  to  private  advantage ;  one  who  undertakes 
dishonorable  work  in  politics. 

“Some  hackneyed  jobber  in  boroughs.” — Macaulay: 
Essays;  Hallam. 

♦job’-ber-nawl,  s.  [Mid.  En g.jobarde  (Fr .jobard) 
=a  foolish  fellow,  and  nowl,  nole=&  head.]  An 
intensely  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead. 

job  -ber-^,  s.  [Eng.  jobber ;  -y.  1  The  act  or 
practice  of  jobbing,  in  an  unfavorable  sense;  polit¬ 
ical  corruption,  unfair  means  used  to  obtain  a 
desired  end,  either  in  public  or  private  life. 


Job’-blng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Job  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  A  term  variously  applied: 

(1)  To  one  who  confines  himself  to  small  miscel¬ 
laneous  work,  whether  as  an  employer  or  journey'' 
man;  as,  a  jobbing  carpenter. 

(2)  To  one  not  in  constant  employment,  but  under¬ 
taking  odd  jobs ;  as,  a  jobbing  gardener. 

(3)  To  one  using  unfair  means  to  gain  a  desired 
end.  (Chiefly  of  public  life.) 

*j6c  an-tr3f,  s.  [Lat.  jocans  (genit.  jocantis), 
pr.  par.  of  jocor—  to  jest,  to  joke  (q.  v.).]  The  act 
or  practice  of  jesting. 

jock,  s.  [Jockey,  s.]  A  popular  contraction  of 
jockey. 

jock  -ey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  a  northern 
form  of  Jackey ,  a  dimin.  of  Jack,  a  familiar  of 
John  (q.  v.).  Littr6  gives  the  first  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  has  passed  into  French,  as  “a 
young  servant,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  ride  as  postil¬ 
ion.’  ’  For  another  view,  see  extract  under  J ockey- 

ISM.] 

1.  A  man  who  gets  a  living  by  riding  professionally 
in  horse-races. 

2.  A  horse-dealer ;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  buy  and 
sell  horses. 

3.  A  cheat:  one  given  to  sharp  practice,  probably 
from  the  bad  reputation  of  horse-dealers. 

4.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Scotchman,  from 
their  calling  Jack  Jock. 

jockey-club,  s.  A  club  for  regulating  all  matters 
connected  with  horse-racing, 
jock  -ey,  v.t.  [Jockey,  s.] 

1.  To  deceive  in  trade;  to  act  with  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  to ;  to  cheat. 

2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against.  (Johnson.) 

3.  To  make  use  of  dishonest  measures,  such  as  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  employed  by  low-class 
horse-dealers,  for  procuring  the  passage  or  rejection 
of  some  private  measure  through  a  legislative 
body;  the  English  colloquial  equivalent  of  the 
American  kindred  term  to  lobby. 

jock  -ejf-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  jockey,  s. ;  -ism.'] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  jockey. 

2.  Horsiness. 

Jock  -e^-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  jockey ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  riding  horses  in  horse¬ 
races  ;  horsemanship. 

2.  A  jockey;  one  whose  acts  resemble  those  of 
a  jockey;  the  character  or  position  of  a  jockey. 

*joc-onde,  a.  [Jocund.] 

jo  cose,  a.  [Latin  jocosus,  from  jocus= a  joke 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  persons:  Humorous,  facetious;  given  to 
jokes  or  jesting. 

2.  Of  things:  Containing  a  joke  ;  droll,  amusing, 
jo  cose  -ly,  ady.  [Eng.  jocose;  -ly.]  Jocularly, 

facetiously  ;  in  a  jocose  or  humorous  manner. 

jo-cose  -ness,  s.  [English  jocose;  -ness.]  Tim 
quality  of  being  jocose ;  merriment. 

jo-co-ser  -I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  jocose,  and  serious.] 
Given  at  one  time  to  jocoseness,  at  another  to  seri¬ 
ousness  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  mirth  and 
sadness ;  serio-comic. 

*jo-COS -I-tjf,  s.  [En g.jocos(e);  -ity.] 

1.  Jocularity,  facetiousness,  waggery. 

2.  A  joke  ;  a  jocose  act,  story,  or  phrase. 

joc  -te-leg,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jacques  de  Li&ge , 
a  famous  cutler  of  that  Belgian  city.]  A  large 
pocket-knife. 

joc’-u-lax,  *joc  -u-lar-^,  a.  [Latin  jocularis, 
from  joculus,  dimin.  of  jocus=a  joke  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  persons:  Addicted  to  jesting;  merry,  face¬ 
tious. 

2.  Of  things:  Merry,  sportive,  amusing;  embody¬ 
ing  a  joke. 

joc-14-lar  -I-ty,  s.  [English  jocular;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocular;  sportiveness,  merriment. 

joc’-u-lur-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  jocular;  -ly.]  In  a 
jocular  manner;  sportively,  jestingly. 
joc'-tL-lg.r-jf,  a.  [Jocular.] 

*joc-u-lat-5r,  s.  [Lat.]  A  jester,  a  joker;  a 
fool  by  profession.  [Juggler.] 

*jOC'-Vl-l9,-tor-jf,  a.  [Latin  joculatorius ,  from 
1oculator=a  jester.]  Uttered  in  jest ;  droll,  merry, 
humorous. 

joc  -und,  *jOC-onde,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  joconde , 
from  Latin  jucundus  —  pleasant  (orig.  helpful)  ; 
juvare  =  to  help.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Blithe,  cheerful ;  free  from  care  or  anxiety. 

2.  Airy,  lightsome. 

3.  Sportive,  gay,  sprightly. 

4.  Calculated  to  inspire  mirth. 

B.  As  adv. :  Blithely,  cheerfully. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  ’wplf,  wSrk,  wh6,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cQr,  rfile.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 
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J^-Cund'-I-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  jocund ;  -ity.]  The 
Btate  or  quality  of  being  jocund ;  merriment,  gaiety. 

joc'-und-ljf,  adv.  [English  jocund;  - ly .]  With 
jocundity;  blithely,  merrily,  gaily. 

Joc'-und-ness,  s.  [English  jocund;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  Jocundity  (q.  v.). 

joe  (1),  jo'-ef.  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  A  popular 
name  for  the  English  fourpenny  piece,  probably  a 
derisive  allusion  to  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.  (1771-1835), 
who  is  said  to  have  strongly  recommended  that  coin 
for  the  payment  of  cab-fares  for  short  distances. 

Joe  (2),s.  [Shortened  for  Joe  Miller  (q.  v.).]  An 
old  joke. 

Jo'-el,  s.  [Heb.  Toel ;  Gr.  Joel.  Jo  is  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah,  and  el  is  God.  [El.]  Joel,  there¬ 
fore,  is  =  To  whom  Jehovah  is  God— i.  e.,  a 
worshiper  of  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog.:  The  name  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
and  of  more  than  twelve  other  persons  [Tf]  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  viii.  23 ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  35,  v.  12,  &c.) 

IT  The  Book  of  Joel: 

Old  Test.  Canon:  A  prophetic  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  Joel,  the  second  of  the  minor 
prophets.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Pethuel  (i.  1).  Joel  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Judah.  The  main  object  of  his  book  is  to 
counsel  repentance,  in  connection  with  a  fearful 
visitation  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  drought, 
which  had  desolated  the  land  (ch.  i.,  ii.  1-12).  Then 
there  follows  a  prediction  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh,  with  celestial  reve¬ 
lations  to  young  and  old  (ii.  28),  a  passage  which  St. 
Peter  refers  to  as  being  fulfilled  in  the  Pentecostal 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  16-21). 

The  date  of  Joel  is  doubtful.  He  has  been  placed 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  (B.O.  878-838), in  thatof  Uzziah 
(809-756),  in  which  case  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Amos,  with  whose  prophecies  several  verses  of  Joel 
agree.  (Cf.  Joeli.  4,  ii.  25  with  Amos  iv.  6-9;  Joel 
iii.  4-6  with  Amos  i.  6-10 ;  Joel  iff.  16  with  Amos  i.  2, 
and  ver.  18  with  Amos  ix.  13.)  Others  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (B.  C.  893  or 
892-883-4) ;  or  in  thatof  Manasseh  (B.  C. 699-644).  If 
there  is  a  reference  in  Joel  iff.  2  to  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  in  ver.  1  to  that  of  the  two,  this 
would  indicate  a  late  date,  as  the  mention  of  the 
Grecians  in  verse  6  perhaps  may  do..  The  canonical 
authority  of  Joel  has  never  been  seriously  disputed. 

Joe  Mil  -ler,  s.  [From  Joseph  Miller  (1684-1738), 
a  witty  actor,  who  was  a  favorite  about  the  time 
Congreve’s  plays  were  fashionable.] 

1.  A  stale  jest.  The  compilation,  Joe  Miller's  Jests, 
published  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  supposed 
author,  was  the  work  of  John  Mottley  (1692-1750), 
but  the  term  has  been  used  to  pass  off,  notonly  the 
original  stock,  but  thousands  of  jokes  manufact¬ 
ured  long  after  Miller  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Clement  Danes.  (Cates.) 

2.  A  jest-book,  especially  one  in  which  the  jokes 
are  old,  and  the  wit  the  reverse  of  sparkling. 

Joe  MIl’-ler-I§m,  s.  [Joe  Miller ;  •ism.'] 

1.  A  stale  jest;  a  flat,  dull  joke. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  indulging  in  Joe  Miller’s 

i.  e.,  of  making  or  retailing  stale,  dull  jokes. 

Joe  Mil-ler-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  Joe  Miller;  -ize.] 
To  give  a  jesting  or  jocular  character  to ;  to  mingle 
with  jokes  or  jests. 

Joe’-pye,  s.  [Proper  name.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

Joepye-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Eupatorium  purpu- 
reum. 

io  -ef,  s.  A  slang  word  for  the  young  of  the 
kangaroo  and  other  marsupials. 

<[  Wood-and-water-joey :  A  roustabout ;  a  useful 
boy  about  a  domestic  establishment.  ( Colloq .) 

jog,  *jogge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Wei. 
gogi= to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  push  or  strike  lightly,  usually  with 
the  hand  or  elbow,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  at¬ 
tention  ;  to  jostle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  with  an  easy,  leisurely  pace,  in  which 
the  strides  resemble  jogs  or  shocks.  (In  both  senses 
usually  followed  by  on,  sometimes  by  over.) 

“The  good  old  ways  our  sires  jogged  safely  o’er.”. 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 

3.  To  get  through  life  with  little  exertion  and  less 
progress. 

1(1)  To  be  jogging:  To  start  on  a  journey;  to 
e  one’s  departure. 

“You  may  he  jogging  while  your  boots  are  green.” 

Sliakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  jog  one's  memory,  to  jog  one's  elbow:  To 
recall  to  the  memory  of  a  person  some  duty  or  prom¬ 
ise  apparently  forgotten. 


(3)  Jog-jog:  In  a  jogging  manner;  slowly. 

“For  then  the  farmers  come,  jog-jog. 

Along  the  miry  road.” 

Cowpen  Yearly  Distress. 

Jog,  s.  [Jog,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  slight  push  or  blow,  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  attention. 

2.  Irregularity  of  motion,  caused  by  some  ob¬ 
struction. 

II.  Mech. :  A  square  notch ;  a  joggle  (q.  v.). 

jog-trot,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  A  slow,  jogging  kind  of  trot;  hence, 
a  slow  routine  method,  generally  obstinately  ad¬ 
hered  to,  of  performing  daily  duties. 

B.  Asadj.:  Monotonous;  performed  by  routine; 
easy-going.  ( Thackeray  :  English  Humorists ,  lect. 
n.) 

jog'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  jog,  v.;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  walks  or  moves  lazily,  heavily,  or 
slowly. 

2.  One  who  jogs  or  gives  a  sudden  push  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  attention. 

jog’-gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Freq.  of  jog,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  communicate  an  unsteady, 
wavering  motion  to,  by  a  slight  sudden  flush  or 
shake;  to  jostle. 

2.  Carp. :  To  unite  by  jogs,  or  mortise,  so  a3  to 
prevent  sliding  apart. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move  with  unsteady,  wavering 
motion ;  to  totter,  to  shake. 

j og'-gle,  s.  [Joggle,  v .] 

1.  Arch,  (pi.):  Shoulders  on  a  truss-post,  support¬ 
ing  the  lower  ends  of  struts  or  braces. 

2.  Masonry :  A  joint-piece,  or  dowel-pin,  let  into 
the  adjacent  faces  of  two  stones  to  preserve  them 
in  proper  relative  position.  It  may  vary  in  form, 
and  may  approach  in  its  shape  either  the  dowel  or 
cramp  (q.  v.).  The  stones  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  were  united  by  oak-joggles. 

joggle-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  A  built-beam,  the  parts  of  which  are  jog¬ 
gled  together. 

Joggle-joint,  s. 

Masonry  :  A  mode  of  uniting  the  stones  of  ashlar 
masonry, 
joggle-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  The  upright  member  in  the  middle  of  a 
truss ;  a  king-post, 
joggle-post,  s. 

Carp. :  A  post  having  shoulders  to  receive  the 
feet  of  struts, 
joggle-truss,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hanging-post  truss  with  one  post, 
joggle-work,  s. 

Masonry:  Work  in  which  the  courses  are  secured 
by  joggles,  so  as  to  prevent  their  slipping  on  each 
other ;  as  the  courses  of  an  abutment  under  the 
thrust  of  an  arch. 
jog’-I,  jog'-Ie,  s.  [Yogi.] 

Jo-han’-na,  «•  [A  female  proper  name,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  masculine  Latin  name  Johannes.] 
Astron.:  An  asteroid  (q.  v.). 

Jo-han-ne-an,  a.  [Lat.  Johanne(s),  and  suff. 
-an.]  Of  or  relating  to  John;  specif.,  the  Apostle 
John,  or  his  scriptures. 

Jo-han'-ne§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Idannes 

Num’is. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  old  gold 
Portuguese  pega,  worth  about  $8.64.  It  is  so  called 


Johannes. 


from  the  representation  of  King  John,  which  it 
bears.  The  name  was  often  contracted  into  Joe  or 
Jo ;  as,  a  joe,  a  half-joe. 

Jo-han '-ms-berg,  s.  [A  castle  near  Wiesbaden, 
where  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  is  prepared 
are  grown.]  A  Rhenish  wine  of  the  finest  quality. 

German :  Johannisberger  wein. 

Jo-han'-nite,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after 
Johann,  who  discovered  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  uranium  and  cop¬ 
per,  of  emerald  to  apple-green  color.  Monoclinic 


in  crystallization;  soluble  in  water.  Found  at 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small  crystals  associ¬ 
ated  with  uraninite. 

Jo-han’-nite,  a.  [Lat.  Johannes= John  (see 
def.) ;  suff.  -ite. J  Of  or  belonging  to  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  the  Apostle  John,  or  any  teacher  of  the  same 
name. 

Johannite  Christians,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesiol.:  The  same  as  Christians  of  St.  John. 
[John,  IT  (1).] 

John  (1),  s.  [Gr.  Ioannes,  from  Heb.  Yohanan= 
the  gift  of  Jehovah,  the  name  of  ten  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xxv.  23, 
1  Chron.  iii.  15,  vi.  9, 10,  &c.  Cf.  also  Yonathan= 
given  by  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  name  of  four  men  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  John  the  Apostle.  His  father  was  Zebedee 
(Matt.  iv.  21),  his  mother  Salome  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii. 
56  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).  His  father  was  a  fish¬ 
erman  who  kept  hired  servants  (Mark.  i.  20),  and 
was  therefore  of  some  position.  John  was  called 
with  his  brother  James  to  follow  Jesus  (Matt.  iv. 
21).  His  nature  was  of  that  sensitive  kind  which 
is  the  temperament  of  genius,  eloquence,  passion, 
and  love.  In  the  first  three  gospels  he  figures  as 
Boanerges,  or  Son  of  Thunder  (Mark  iii.  17),  and  in 
the  excess  of  his  zeal  he  wished  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  because 
“they  did  not  receive”  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  54).  In 
the  fourth  gospel  the  loving  elements  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  alone  appear.  He  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  (John  xx.  2).  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15, 16, 
19,  28).  At  the  crucifixion  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  he  took  her  to  his  house 
(John  xix.  27).  With  Peter  he  was  early  at  the 
sepulcher  (xx.  2-4).  After  the  resurrection  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Jerusalem  for  at  least  fifteen  years  (Acts 
iii.,  iv. ;  cf.  xv.  6  with  Gal.  ii.  9).  Tradition  asserts 
that  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  there,  before  the 
Latin  Gate,  plunged  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
from  which  he  was  supernaturally  delivered,  so 
that  he  was  a  martyr  in  will,  though  not  in  deed. 
The  Roman  Church  commemorates  this  circum- 
stanceon  May  6,  under  the  title  S.  Johannes  ante 
Portam  Latinam.  It  is  also  said  that  when  a 
poisoned  chalice  was  given  him,  he  made  the  sigD 
of  the  cross  over  it,  and  the  poison  fled  from  it  in 
the  form  of  an  asp.  At  a  later  period  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  to  Patmos,  where  he  saw  the  apocalyptic 
vision  (Rev.  i.  9).  Tradition  makes  his  last  sphere 
Ephesus,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  [H  2, 
3,4;  also  Revelation.] 

3.  A  dignitary  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6. 

4.  John  Mark.  [Mark.] 

If  1.  Christians  of  St.  John,  Disciples  of  John: 

Ecclesiol.:  The  first  name  was  given  by  Euro¬ 
peans  to,  and  the  second  assumed  by,  a  Jewish  sect, 
perhaps  descended  from  the  Hemerobaptists  men¬ 
tioned  by  early  Christian  writers.  They  are  follow¬ 
ers  of  John  the  Baptist  rather  than  of  John  the 
Apostle.  They  live  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially 
at  Bassora,  and  are  called  by  the  Orientals  Sabeans. 

2.  The  Epistles  General  of  St.  John: 

(1)  The  first  epistle:  No  name  indicating  author¬ 
ship  appears  in  the  letter  itself,  but  the  style  is  that 
of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  thirty-five  passages  are 
nearly  the  same  in  each.  The  external  evidence  for 
its  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  very  strong. 
Evidence  in  its  favor  is  adducible  from  Polycarp, 
Papias  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Origen,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  ranked  it 
among  his  homologoumena,  or  books  unanimously 
accepted.  Scaliger  (1484-1558)  believed  that  it  was 
not  from  the  Apostle,  and  was  followed  by  Lange 
and  the  Tiibingen  school ;  but  the  general  opinion 
of  Christians  is  strongly  in  its  favor.  Its  date  has 
been  fixed  between  A.  D.  70  and.  96  or  100,  the  last 
being  the  most  probable.  The  epistle  treats  of  love. 
The  definition  “God  is  Love”  is  from  iv.  16.  Its 
opening  looks  like  an  assault  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Docetfe  (q.  v.).  The  verse  (v.  7)  concerning  the 
Heavenly  witnesses  is  considered  an  interpolation. 

(2)  The  second  epistle:  It  is  written  by  “the 
elder”  to  “the  elect  lady  and  her  children.*’  The 
external  evidence  for  it  is  much  weaker  than  that 
for  the  first  epistle,  and  Eusebius  placed  it  among 
the  antilogoumena,.  or  books  not  universally  ac¬ 
cepted.  Its  theme,  like  that  of  the  first,  is  love,  but 
love  does  not  require  heretics  to  be  entertained. 

(3)  The  third  epistle :  This  was  addressed  by  “  the 
elder”  to  “the  well-beloved  Gaius.”  The  domi¬ 
neering  Diotrephes  is  censured,  Demetrius  com¬ 
mended.  In  point  of  evidence  it  stands  like  the 
second  epistle. 

3.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John: 

New  Test.  Canon :  The  fourth  gospel,  and  distinct 
from  the  others  in  various  respects.  They  record 
chiefly  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee ;  it  treats  of 
His  labors  in  Jerusalem.  While  they  chiefly  illus¬ 
trate  His  humanity,  it  gives  special  prominence  to 
His  divinity.  But  there  are  resemblances  too.  The 
family  of  Bethany  figures  in  Luke  x.  38-42,  as  well 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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as  in  John:  the  last  gospel  records  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  5-13),  as  do  the  others 
(Matt.  xiv.  15-21,  Mark  vi.  35-44,  Luke  ix.  10-17).  So 
also  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  are  re¬ 
corded  in  them  all. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  John  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  (ch. 
v.  2,  ix.  7),  and  with  the  Jewish  feasts,  which  he 
carefully  records  (ii.  13,  vii.  2,  x.  22,  &c.).  His 
Greek  is  of  a  Hebraic  type,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
that  of  the  Apocalypse.  As  the  author  tells  more 
than  any  of  the  other  three  evangelists  what  passed 
within  the  apostolic  circle,  presumably  he  was 
himself  an  apostle.  The  book  itself  does  not  name 
its  author;  the  nearly  uniform  voice  of  antiquity 
assigned  it  to  St.  John.  In  modern  times  there  has 
been  serious  controversy  on  the  subject,  rationalists 
maintaining  that  it  was  penned  too  late  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  to  have  emanated  from  St.  John,  who, 
at  latest,  cannot  have  lived  beyond  A.  D.  100.  The 
large  majority  of  theologians,  however,  consider  it 
of  earlier  date.  On  the  one  hand  Papias,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  does  not  seem  to  have  known  it, 
though  he  wasbishop  of  Hieropolis,  near  Ephesus, 
where  it  is  believed  to  have  been  first  published. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  abundant  testimonies 
to  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  Thus, 
Tatian  (166-171)  quotes  it  often,  and  Ireneeus.  bishop 
of  Lyons, from  about  177,  does  so  eighty  times  ;  also 
perhaps  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  it  about  A.  D.  150, 
138  or  139,  or  147,  and  again  in  161 ;  possibly  Barn  aba  s 
and  Ignatius  earlier.  If  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  the  knowledge  of  it  was  so  widely 
diffused,  there  must  have  been  a  prior  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been 
spreading  from  a  center.  Hilgenfeld,  a  recent 
rationalistic  writer  (1875),  is  willing  to  grant  it  as 
early  r.  date  as  132  to  140,  and  another  one,  Keim 
(1875),  as  130  A.  D.  But  in  1868  Prof.  Hofstede  De 
Groot,  of  Groningen,  in  Holland,  cited  from  Hippo- 
lytus  a  Staf Ament  that  the  gnostic  Basilides,  whose 
exact  date^bhd  been  unknown,  had  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Matthias  the  Apostle,  whom  he  person¬ 
ally  knew.  If  so,  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  and 
he  undoubtedly  quotes  the  Gospel  by  St.  John.  If 
Hippolytus’  statement  is  correct,  then  the  Gospel 
by  St.  John  is  undoubtedly  a  production  of  the 
apostolic  era. 

4.  The  Book  of  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  : 
[Revelation,  If.] 

John-a-dreams,  s.  A  visionary ;  an  idle  dreamer. 


John-son-ege',  s.  [From  Dr.  Johnson ;  suff .  -ese.] 
The  literary  style  or  language  of  Dr.  Samuel  John¬ 
son  ;  a  pompous,  inflated  style,  much  affecting  the 
use  of  classical  words. 

John'-son  grass,  s.  [Named  after  its  introducer, 
W.  Johnson  of  Alabama.]  A  perennial  grass,  sor¬ 
ghum  halipense,  first  planted  in  our  southwestern 
states  in  1840-45.  Called  also  Cuba  grass ,  Means 
grass,  Evergreen  millet  and  Arabian  millet. 

John  son  -l-an,  a.  [From  Dr.  Johnson;  adj.suff. 
-ian.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  or 
his  style ;  pompous,  inflated. 

John-son-l-iJin-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  Johnsonian;  -ism.] 
A  word  or  idiom  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  a  style  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

John’-son-igm,  s.  [Eng.  Johnson;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Johnsonianism  (q.  v.). 

John-ston-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Greg  and  Lettsom 
after  Johnston,  who  analyzed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  Now  shown  to  be  galena  (q.v.),  mixed  with 
free  sulphur. 

]<5in,  *joign,  *joyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  joindre,  from 
Lat.  jungo,  from  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  yaj— to 
join,  and  Eng.  yoke.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect ;  to  attach  one  to  another  in  con¬ 
tiguity  ;  to  unite  one  with  another. 

“A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  sight) 

Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  joined.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

2.  To  couple,  to  combine,  to  associate. 

“In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its 
ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power.” — Locke. 

3.  To  add. 

“Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field.”— Isaiah  v.  8. 

4.  To  unite  in  marriage. 

“  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asun¬ 
der.” — Matthew  xix.  6. 

5.  To  give  in  marriage. 

“  Therefore  he  that  joyneth  his  virgin  in  matrymonye 
doith  wel.” — Wyclif:  1  Cor.  vii. 

6.  To  unite  in  concord. 


John-a-nokes,  John-at-the-oaks,  s.  A  ficti¬ 
tious  name  formerly  used  in  English  law  proceed¬ 
ings. 

John-a-stiles,  John-at-the-stiles,  s.  A  name 
used  like  John-a-nokes  (q.  v.). 

John  Bull.  [Bull.]  A  cant  name  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  probably  because  of  his  beef-eating  pro¬ 
pensities. 

John  Cheese,  s.  A  clown. 

John-crow  vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  the  Turkey 
Buzzard  <q.  v.). 

John  crow’s  nose,  s.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
Phyllocoryne  jamaicensis.  [Jim  Ceow.] 

John  Doe,  s. 

Law:  A  name,  formerly  given  to  the  fictitious 
lessee  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  mixed  action  of  eject¬ 
ment,  that  of  the  fictitious  defendant  being  Richard 
Roe. 

“  But  if  the  lessor  made  out  his  title  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  then  judgment  and  a  writ  of  possession  were 
awarded  to  John  Doe,  the  nominal  plaintiff,  who  by  this 
trial  had  proved  the  right  of  John  Rogers,  his  supposed 
lessor.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  7. 

John-to-whit,  s. 

Ornith.:  Vireosgloia  olisacea,  a  fly-catcher,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  the  note  of  which  is  like 
John-to-whit.  ( Ogilvie .) 

John  Trot,  s.  A  clown. 

John’s-wort,  s.  [St.  John’s-woet.] 

John  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.jaune.] 

John-dory,  s.  [Doeee.] 

John'-£p-ple,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  Eng.  apple.]  An  apple  useful  as  retaining  its 
freshness  for  a  long  time. 

John-nie,  John-ny,  s.  [Dimin.  of  John.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  whalers  to  Pygoscelis 
tceniata,  a  kind  of  penguin  found  at  Kerguelen 
Island,  &c. 

Johnny  Crapaud,  s.  A  ludicrous  name  given  to 
a  Frenchman  or  the  French  people  collectively. 

John  -ny-cake,  s.  [Eng.  Johnny,  dimin.  of  John, 
and  cake.] 

1.  A  cake  made  of  maize  meal  mixed  with  water, 
and  baked  on  the  hearth. 

2.  A  New-Englander. 


“  Be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind.” — 
1  Cor.  i.  10. 

7.  To  associate  or  attach  one’s  self  to ;  to  become 
connected  with  ;  to  act  in  concert  with ;  to  become 
a  member  of ;  as,  to  join  the  army,  to  join  a  society. 

*8.  To  command,  to  enjoin. 

“  They  join  them  penance.” — Tyndale:  Works ,  i.  281. 

9.  To  engage  in.  [Join,  ][  (1).] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact ;  to  form 
a  physical  union  ;  to  coalesce ;  to  unite  into  one. 

2.  To  adjoin  ;  to  be  adjacent. 

“Justus’s  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue.” — Acts 
xviii.  7. 


3.  To  unite ;  to  be  or  become  associated,  as  in 
views,  partnership,  society,  marriage,  confederacy, 
&c. ;  to  be  confederate ;  to  be  leagued  together. 

“In  conclusion  they  would  join  to  make  war  on  the 
king.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1542). 

4.  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter ;  to  engage  in  bat¬ 
tle  ;  to  join  battle. 

“  Look  you,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home,  that 
our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 


(1)  To  join  battle :  To  engage  in  hostile  encoun¬ 
ter.  (1  Samuel  iv.  2.) 

(2)  To  join  issue:  [Issue.] 

jdin,  s.  [Join,  u.]  A  joint,  a  junction. 

join-hand,  joining  hand,  s.  Writing  in  which 
the  letters  are  joined  together  in  words,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  writing  in  single  letters. 

*jdin'-3,nt,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Adjoining,  contiguous, 
adjacent. 


jdin-der,  *joyn-der,  s.  [Ft.  joindre.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  joining;  conjunction. 
“  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 

II.  Law: 


1.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  things  in  one 
suit  or  action. 

2.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  or  more  parties 
as  defendants  in  one  suit. 

3.  The  acceptance  by  a  party  in  an  action  of  the 
challenge  laid  down  in  his  adversary’s  demurrer  or 
last  pleading. 

*j6ine,  •>'/.  t.  [Join,  v.]  To  enjoin. 


Jtfin-er,  *joyn-er,  s.  [Eng.  join,  v. ;  -er. ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  joins. 

II.  Building: 

1.  A  workman  whose  business  or  occupation  is  to 
construct  articles  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  with 
framings,  glue,  nails,  &c. ;  specif.,  one  who  con¬ 
structs  the  woodwork  for  houses.  [Joineby.] 

“  A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 

As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  790. 

2.  A  wood-working  machine  for  doing  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  and  tliick- 
nessing,  mortising,  tenoning  (single  or  double), 
cross-cutting  and  squaring-up,  grooving,  tongueing, 
rabbeting,  mitering,  molding  and  beading,  cham¬ 
fering,  wedge-cutting,  boring,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  operations. 

joiner’s-chisel,  s.  A  thin-bladed  paring  chisel. 

joiner’s-clamp,  s.  A  carpenter’s  tool  used  in 
gluing  up  doors  and  other  wide  objects. 

joiner’s-gauge,  s.  A  scribing  tool  to  make  a 
mark  on  a  board  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

joiner’s-plane,  s.  A  bench  plane  for  facing  and 
matching  boards. 

jdin-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  joiner;  -y.]  The  art  or  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  joiner;  specif,  as  distinguished  from 
carpentry,  the  art  of  framing  the  finishing  work  of 
houses,  doors,  windows,  shutters,  blinds,  cup¬ 
boards,  hand-railing  of  stairs,  balconies,  and  gal¬ 
leries,  mantelpieces  (if  of  wood),  the  construction 
of  permanent  fittings,  and  the  covering  of  all  rough 
timber. 

jdin’-Ing,  *joyn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Join,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par  ticip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  uniting,  coupling,  or  at¬ 
taching  together ;  a  joint. 

“All  was  of  stone  of  berile  .  . 

Without  peces  or  joynings." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  bk.  iii. 

Jdint,  *joynt,  *joynte,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  joinct 
(Fr.  joint),  properly  the  pa.  par.  of  joindre  =  to 
join,  from  Lat.  jungo,  pa.  par.  of  junctus;  Sp.  & 
Port,  junta;  Ital.  giunta.] 

*A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  junction  or  mode  of  joining  parts  in  a  struct¬ 
ure  ;  the  place  or  part  where  two  separate  things 
are  joined,  either  so  as  to  permit  motion  in  the 
things  joined  or  not ;  a  junction,  an  articulation,  a 
hinge. 

“In  laying  on  the  lack  upon  good  and  fine-joyned  work, 
they  frequently  spoil  the  joynts,  edges,  or  corners  of 
drawers  or  cabinets.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

*2.  A  limb. 

3.  One  of  the  larger  pieces  into  which  a  butcher 
cuts  up  a  carcass. 

“In  bringing  a  joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your  hand.” 
— Swift:  Instructions  to  Servants. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  joint,  or  articulation,  may  be  defined 
to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segments  of  an  animal 
body,  through  the  intervention  of  a  structure  or 
structures  different  from  both.  ( Todd  &  Bowman: 
Phys.  Anat.,  i.  131.)  The  different  kinds  of  joints 
may  be  thus  classified:  1.  Synarthrosis:  (1)  Suture, 
(2)  Schindylesis,  (3)  Gomphosis,  (4)  Amphiarthrosis. 
2.  Diarthrosis:  (1)  Arthrodia,  (2)  Enarthrosis,  (3) 
Ginglymus,  and  (4)  Diarthrosis  rotatorius.  The 
terms  Symphysis,  Synchondrosis,  Syneurosis,  Sys- 
sarcosis,  and  Mennigosis,  formerly  applied  to  joints, 
are  now  discarded.  [See  all  these  words.] 

2.  Arch. :  The  surface  of  contact  between  two 
bodies,  joined  and  held  together  by  means  of 
cement,  mortar,  &c.,  or  by  a  superincumbent  weight. 

3.  Bookbinding :  The  lateral  projection  of  the 
back  to  correspond  to  or  cover  the  thickness  of  the 
sides. 

4 .  Bot.  (pi.):  The  places  atwhich  the  pieces  of  a 
stem  are  articulated  together. 

5.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  securing  together  the  meeting 
edges  of  wooden  structures ;  the  place  where  one 
piece  of  timber  is  united  to  another.  The  straight 
joint  is  where  the  edges  make  a  butt-joint,  being 
planed  straight.  Timbers  are  generally  joined  by 
mortises  and  tenons,  or  by  straps  and  bolts.  The 
various  kinds  of  joints  are  named  according  to  their 
forms  and  uses,  thus: 

(1)  A  butting  joint,  in  carp.,  is  one  in  which  the 
fibers  of  one  piece  are  perpendicular  to  those  of  the 
other ;  in  machinery,  one  in  which  the  pieces  meet 
at  right  angles. 

(2)  A  bevel  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of  the 
joint  is  parallel  to  the  fibers  of  one  piece  and 
oblique  to  those  of  the  other. 

(3)  Dove-tail  joint.  [Dovetail.] 

(4)  A  longitudinal  joint  is  one  in  which  the  com¬ 
mon  seam  runs  parallel  with  the  fibers  of  both. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  Mil;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 


joint -ache 
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jointly 


(5)  A  miter  joint,  one  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
matching  pieces  in  a  frame,  the  parts  uniting  on  a 
line  bisecting  the  angle,  which  is  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  one  of  90% 

,  (6)  A  square  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of  the 
joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibers  of  one  piece 
and  parallel  to  those  of  the  other. 

(See  also  mortise,  rabbet,  scarf,  tenon,  universal 
}oint,  &c.)  Other  joints  are  known  by  some  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  finish  or  application,  as  bracket,  cham¬ 
fered,  covering,  diamond,  frontal,  plain,  side,  sus¬ 
pended  joints. 

6.  Geol. :  A  natural  fissure  or  line  of  parting  trav¬ 
ersing  rocks  in  a  straight  and  well-determined 
line,  often  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratifi¬ 
cation.  If  in  a  quarry  a  sufficient  number  of  joints 
cross,  each  other,  the  rock  is  broken  up  into  sym¬ 
metrical  blocks,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  labors 
of  the  men  employed.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are 
generally  smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  sur¬ 
face  of  true  strata.  The  partings  which  divide 
columnar  basalt  into  prisms  are  joints.  The  spaces 
between  two  joints  show  no  tendency  to  split  indef¬ 
initely,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  slaty  cleavage. 
[Cleavage.]  ( Lyell .)  Rutley  considers  jointing 
aue  to  the  consolidation  either  of  sediment  by  dry¬ 
ing  or  of  eruptive  matter  by  cooling.  This  makes 
them  so  contract  as  to  produce  fracture  along  more 
or  less  parallel  lines. 

7.  Masonry:  The  face-joints  of  voussoirs  are  those 
which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  arch.  The  vertical 
joint  i  s  between  stones  of  the  same  course.  The 
horizontal  joint  is  between  courses.  The  coursing- 
joint  is  the  joint  between  the  courses  of  voussoirs. 
The  heading-joint  is  that  between  two  voussoirs  in 
the  same  course.  The  flush-joint  is  filled  up  to  the 
face  by  pointing  with  mortar. 

8.  Plumbing :  The  sheets  of  sheet-metal  roofing 
are  joined  by  a  drip-jointor  a  flashing-joint  in  cases 
where  they  are  not  soldered.  A  flush-joint  or  jump- 
joint  is  a  butt-joint  covered  with  a  plate  on  the 
inner  side,  called  the  butt-place.  In  a  lap-joint  the 
pieces  overlap  each  other. 

9.  Rail.  Eng. :  The  place  where  the  ends  of  two 
rails  meet,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are  joined. 

10.  An  opium-smoking  den ;  any  resort  of  bad  re¬ 
fute.  (Slang.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

'1.  Joined  together,  coupled,  united. 

“  Of  bodies  seuen  in  speciall 
With  foure  spirites  joynt  withall.” 

Gou-er:  C.  A.,  iv. 

2.  United ;  combined ;  acting  together  or  in  com¬ 
bination. 

“In  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  so  many 
nations,  France  could  send  troops.” — Addison.  (Todd.) 

3.  Associated,  connected. 

“From  a.  joint  connexion  and  unavoidable  coherence  of 
Which  propositions  one  with  another,  it  clearly  appears, 
that  it  is  not  weakness  but  want  of  conscience.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

4.  United  or  associated  in  the  same  profession ; 
having  an  interest  in  common. 

“  Pride  then  was  not:  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid: 

Man  walk’d  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  152. 

5.  Shared  in  common  by  different  persons. 

“  Entertain  no  more  of  it, 

Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

6.  United;  continuing  or  lasting  together. 

“  Settled  on  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and  sep¬ 
arate  lives.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

If  Out  of  joint: 

1.  Lit. :  Luxated,  dislocated. 

“Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint.” — Genesis  xxxiii.  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Thrown  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  dis- 
•rdered. 

“  The  time  is  out  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite ! 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

♦joint-ache,  *joint-ach,  s. 

Bot. :  Rottenness  manifesting  itself  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  branches,  and  caused  by  the  age  of  the 
tree  (?). 

'  “No  trees  are  exempt  from  the  worme,  the  blasting, 
and  the  joint-ach.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

joint-actions,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Actions  in  which  several  persons  are  so 
equally  concerned  that  one  cannot  sue  or  be  sued 
without  the  others. 

joint-chair,  s 

Railway  Eng. :  A  chair  or  shoe  which  supports  the 
ends  of  abutting  rails. 

joint-committee,  s.  A  committee  composed  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  a  legislative  body, 
appointed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
houses. 


Joint-coupling,  s. 

Mach.:  A  form  of  universal  joint  for  coupling 
sections  of  shafting. 

♦joint-evil,  s. 

or  disease  of  the  joints;  specif.,  one 
that  gives  them  undue  prominence. 

joint-fastening,  s. 

Railway :  A  fish-bar  or  other  means  of  lock  mg  the 
adjacent  ends  of  two  rails. 

joint-fiat,  s. 

Law :  A  fiat  issued  against  two  or  more  trading 
partners  by  a  common  creditor. 

joint-file,  s.  A  small  file  without  taper,  and 
circular  in  its  cross-section.  It  is  used  for  dressing 
out  the  holes  for  the  joint-wire  in  snuff-boxes,  &c., 
and  in  preparing  the  apertures  for  the  pintles  of 
hinges. 

joint-fir,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  order  Gmetacese  (q.  v.). 
Joint-grass,  s.  1.  Paspalum  distichum,  a  jointed 
grass  of  the  southern  U.  S.  2.  Equisetum  (q.  v.) 

joint-heir,  s.  An  heir  having  a  joint  interest 
with  another. 

joint-hinge,  s.  A  strap-hinge.  [Hinge,  s.] 
♦joint-laborer,  s.  A  fellow-laborer, 
joint-like,  a.  Resembling  joints ;  jointed, 
joint-obligant,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  person  under  the  same  obligation  as 
another  to  do  something  specified. 

joint-pipe,  s.  ‘ 

Gas :  A  short  section  of  pipe  forming  a  connection 
between  two  lengths,  and  usually  having  threaded 
sockets  into  which  the  parts  are  screwed ;  a  socket. 

joint-pliers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  adapted  for 
securing  the  joints  of  compasses  and  similar  instru¬ 
ments  ;  also  pliers  by  which  the  hinging  of  watch- 
cases  is  effected. 

♦joint-racking,  a.  Causing  pain  in  the  joints. 

(Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  488.) 

joint-resolution,  s.  A  resolution  to  be  acted  on 
concurrently  by  both  houses  of  a  legislative  body. 

♦joint-ring,  s.  A  ring  jointed,  so  as  to  consist 
oi  two  equal  parts. 

joint-rule,  s. 

Parliamentary  practice:  A  rule  adopted  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  both  houses  of  a  legislative 
body. 

joint-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  curved  working  face, 
used  in  making  the  joints  of  compasses  and  other 
similar  work. 

joint-session,  s.  A  meeting  of  two  legislative 
bodies  or  committees  as  one. 

♦joint-sick,  a.  Suffering  from  pain  in  the  joints, 
joint-stock,  s.  Stock  held  in  common. 
Joint-stock  company:  A  company  or  association 
of  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  some  business  or  undertaking,  in  which  the 
shares  of  each  member  are  transferable  without 
the  consent  of  the  ether  partners;  a  private  cor¬ 
poration, 
joint-stool,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  stool  made  with  jointed  parts; 
a  folding  stool. 

2.  Engin. :  A  block  holding  up  the  ends  of  parts 
which  belong  in  apposition,  as  railway  metals,  ways 
of  vessels,  &c. 

joint-tenancy,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

“An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tenements 
are  granted  to  two  or  more  persons,  to  hold  in  fee-simple, 
fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  Its  creation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise  by  which  the 
tenants  claim  title;  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  grant,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  and 
never  by  the  mere  act  of  layr.”—Blackstone;  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 
joint- tenant,  s. 

Law :  One  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy, 
joint-weed,  s.  Polygonum  articulatum,  amany- 
jointed  American  plant. 

joint-wire,  s. 

Watchmaking:  The  tubular  wire,  sections  of 
which  form  the  joints  of  watch-cases,  lockets,  &c. ; 
a  piece  is  hard  soldered  to  each  leaf,  and  a  solid 
wire  runs  through  to  form  the  pintle.  It  is  drawn 
upon  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  one  end  being  tapered 
off  with  a  file,  so  that  the  tube  and  wire  are  grasped 
together  by  the  dogs  and  drawn  after  the  manner 
of  a  solid  wire. 

♦joint- worm,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  tape-worm  (q.  V.). 


jdint,  ♦joynt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Joint,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  form  in  joints  or  articulations;  to  articulate 
“The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion;  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  several  muscles.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  unite  by  one  or  more  joints ;  to  join  together ; 
to  unite. 

“  Branches  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after 
revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow.”— 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

*3.  To  unite  closely,  to  combine,  to  league  to¬ 
gether. 

“Jointing  their  force  ’gainst  Caesar.” 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

4.  JTo  divide  or  cut  into  joints  or  pieces ;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  joints  of. 

“About  cutting  it  up,  quartering,  jointing,  seething, 
and  roasting,  he  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  night.”— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  614. 

II.  Carp.  &Join. :  To  plane  and  prepare  the  edges 
of  timbers. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  unite  or  coalesce  as  by  joints  or 
parts  fitting  into  each  other. 

J6int'-ed,  *joynt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  joint;  -ed.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Full  of  joints  or  knots ;  knotty. 

“Three  cubits  high  the  jointed  herbage  shoots.” 

Philips. 

2.  Provided  or  formed  with  joints. 

“ ’Twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jointed  plate 
Gave  entrance.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  408. 

3.  Having  joints  or  limbs. 

“  Being  nimbler  joynted  than  the  rest.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Separating  nearly  or  even  falling  to  pieces  at 
the  joints ;  as  the  legumes  of  Ornithopus  or  the 
leaflets  of  Guilandina  bonduc. 

2.  Looking  as  if  it  possessed  joints,  as  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  J uncus  articulatus.  (Lindley.) 

jointed-ferns,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  order  Equisetace®  (q.  v.). 
jointed-microscope,  s.  A  pocket  microscope  in 
which  the  handle  and  lens-holder  shut  down  against 
the  slide  on  which  the  object  pliers  are  adjustable. 

jdmt'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jointed;  •ly.)  In  a 
jointed  manner;  with  joints, 
joint  -er,  s.  [Eng.  joint;  -erf] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  joints. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry: 

(1)  A  tool  for  filling  the  mortar  cracks  between 
courses  of  bricks.  A  pointing  tool. 

(2)  A  tool  for  marking  the  mortar-joints. 

2.  Coopering:  The  stave-jointer  is  a  large,  station¬ 
ary  plane  on  which  the  edges  of  the  staves  are 
worked.  The  heading-jointer  has  a  straight-edged 
bit.  The  backing,  or  side-jointer,  otherwise  called 
the  over-shave,  has  a  concave-edged  bit,  and  is  used 
for  dressing  the  backs  of  staves.  The  inshave  has  a 
convex-edged  bit,  and  is  used  for  dressing  the  inner 
faces  of  staves. 

3.  Build. :  A  bent  strip  of  iron  inserted  into  a  wall 
to  strengthen  the  joint. 

jointer-plane,  s. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  plane  five  or  six  feet  long,  its  lower  end  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  and  its  upper  end  supported 
upon  a  prop,  the  inclined  sole  being  presented 
upward  for  the  staves,  which  are  jointed  thereon. 

2.  A  jointing-plane  (q.  v.). 

jdint-Ing,  *joynt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a. &s.  [Joint,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  joining  with 
a  joint. 

2.  Geol.:  The  operation  of  producing  joints  in 
rocks ;  the  joints  thus  produced.  (Rutley.)  [Joint 
A.  II.  6.] 

jointing-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  plane  with  a  long  stock,  used  to  true 
the  edges  of  boards  or  staves  which  are  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  fitted  together.  It  is  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
the  work  is  called  shooting  the  joints, 
jointing-rule,  s. 

Bricklayina :  A  straight  rule  about  six  feet  long, 
used  by  bricklayers  in  marking  with  white  paint 
along  each  joint  of  the  brickwork. 

joint  -less,  a.  [Eng.  joint;  - less .]  Without  a 
joint ;  having  no  joint. 
j<5int  -ly,  *joynt-ly,  adv.  [En g.  joint;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  joint  manner  or  state ;  together. 

2.  In  common,  in  company. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  do7 


jointress 
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jooming 


Jfiint'-ress,  *J6int'-uress,  s.  [Eng.  jointur(e); 
-ess.]  A  woman  possessed  of  a  jointure ;  a  dowager. 
“The  imperial  jointress  to  this  warlike  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Jfilnt'-ure,  *joynt-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joincture  (Fr. 
jointure),  from  Lat.  junctura,  from  junctus,  pa. 
par.  of  jungo= to  join.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  joining,  a  joint. 

2.  Law :  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  settled 
upon  a  woman  in  consideration  of  marriage,  and 
which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her  husband’s  decease. 

jdint-ure,  v.  t.  [Jointure,  s.]  To  settle  a  joint¬ 
ure  up. 

♦jdmt-pre-less,  adj.  [English  jointure ;  -less.) 
Without  a  jointure ;  having  no  jointure. 

♦joint -\i-ress,  s.  [Jointress.] 
j6int'-weed,  s.  [Eng.  join#,  and  weed.) 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Polygonum  articula- 
tum. 

Jdist,  *joyste,  *giste,  *gyst,  *gyste,  *gyyste, 

S.  [O.  Fr.  giste  (Fr.  gite)  —  a  bed,  couch,  or  joist, 
from  O.  Fr.  g6sir=to  lie,  to  lie  on.] 

Carp.:  A  horizontal  timber  supporting  a  floor  or 
ceiling,  one  or  both.  Single  flooring  is  formed  with 
joists  reaching  from  wall  to  wall,  where  they  rest 
on  plates  of  timber 
built  into  the  brick- 
work.  The  floor¬ 
boards  are  nailed  on 
the  upper  edges  of  the 
joists,  whose  lower 
edges  receive  the  lath¬ 
ing  and  plastering  of 
the  ceilings.  Double 
floors  are  constructed 
with  stout  binding- 
joists,  a  few  feet  apart, 
reaching  from  wall  to 
wall  and  supporting 
ceiling-joists,  which 
carry  the  ceiling,  and  bridging-joists,  on  which  are 
nailed  the  floor-boards.  When  the  main  timbers  of 
the  floor  are  girders  which  rest  on  the  wall-plates 
and  support  the  binding-joists,  the  floor  is  called  a 
framed  floor.  The  binding-joists  support  the  bridg¬ 
ing-joists  and  ceiling-joists  as  before.  _  The  trim¬ 
ming-joists  are  short  joists  into  which  trimmers  are 
mortised.  Trimmers  are  pieces  around  a  fire-hearth 
or  a  hatchway,  where  the  continuity  of  the  joists  is 
broken.  [Trimmer.] 

jdist,  v.  t.  [Joist,  s.]  To  fit  or  furnish  with  joists. 

joke,  s.  [Lat.  jocus;  Sp.  juego;  Ital.  gioco;  Fr. 
jeu.) 

1.  Something  said  or  done  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  laughter  or  merriment ;  a  jest;  raillery.  _ 

2.  Something  not  real;  something  not  done  in 
earnest  or  seriously  meant. 

If  In  joke :  In  jest ;  not  in  earnest,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  causing  laughter  or  merriment ;  not  seriously 
meant. 

jdke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Joke,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  jokes ;  to  jest ;  to  be  merry. 

B.  Trans. :  To  crack  jokes  upon ;  to  jest  upon  ;  to 
rally. 

jok'-er,  s.  [Eng.  jok(e) ;  - er .]  One  who  cracks 
jokes ;  a  jester,  a  merry  fellow. 

♦joke'-smith,  s.  [Eng.  Joke,  and  smith.)  A  manu¬ 
facturer  or  maker  of  jokes. 

“The  jests  of  the  newspaper  jokesmith.” — Southey: 
Letters,  ii.  836. 

jok’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Joke,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As 'subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  jesting;  a 
jest. 

jok'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  joking ; -ly.)  In  a  joking 
or  jesting  manner;  jestingly. 

♦jok'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jofc(e) ;  -ish.)  Jocular,  jesting, 
jole,  s.  [Jowl.] 

1.  The  face  or  cheek.  (Only  used  in  the  phrase 
cheek  by  jole.) 

“Follow!  nay,  I  will  go  with  thee  cheek  by  jole.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish,  the  beak  of  a  bird,  &c. 

“  Red-speckled  trouts,  the  salmon’s  silver  Jole, 

The  jointed  lobster.”  Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  415. 

♦jole,  *joll,  v.  t.  [Jole,  s.]  To  beat  or  dash  the 
head  against  anything;  to  strike  or  clash  with 
violence. 

*jol-if,  ♦jol-yf,  a.  [Fr.]  Jolly,  merry,  handsome, 
jo-lif-fl-gt,  s.  [Named  by  Bojer  after  his  friend 
M.  JolifEe.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe  Nhan- 
dirobeae.  Joliffia  africana  is  now  called  Telfairia 
pedata. 


Joists. 


Jol-li-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  jolly ;  3uff.  -fication.) 
A  merrymaking;  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity;  a 
carouse. 

jol’-ll-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ly.) 

*1.  Prettily,  finely,  neatly. 

“  The  wholesom’st  herbs  they  herewithal  inclosed. 

And  so  their  heads  full  jollity  they  dight.” 

H.  Peacham,  in  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

2.  In  a  jolly,  merry,  or  sportive  manner;  with 
jollity;  merrily. 

“  The  goodly  empress,  jollity  inclined, 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond’rous  kind.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  vi. 

♦jol-li-ment,  s.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ment.)  Mirth, 
jollity,  merriment,  gayety. 

“  Whereas  a  ladie  gent 
Sate  with  a  knight  in  joyous  jolliment.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  16. 

jol'-ll-ness,  s.  [En g.  jolly;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  jolly ;  merriment,  mirth,  festivity, 
revelry. 

jol-li-ty,  *jol-i-tee,  s.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ty.)  Jolli¬ 
ness,  mirth,  merriment. 

“Ah,  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly.” 

Beattie:  The  Minstrel,  bk.  i. 

j6r-l?,*j0l-if,  *jol-ife,  *jol-yf,  *jol-y,  o.  &  adv. 
[O.  Fr .jolif  (Fr.  joli ),  from  Icel.  jdl—xxile  (q.  v.)  ; 
cf.  Dut.  joelen=to  revel.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Merry,  frisky. 

“Winsing  she  was,  as  is  a  jolly  colt, 

Long  as  a  mast.  ”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,264. 

2.  Handsome,  neat  ;  fine  in  appearance  ;  plump. 

3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

“  This  northern  wind,  which  some  call  Cfficias,  bloweth 
a  jolly  cool  wind.  ’’—North:  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

4.  Merry,  mirthful,  gay,  lively,  sportive  ;  fond  of 
merriment,  jovial. 

5.  Inspiring  or  expressing  mirth  or  gayety. 

“While  the  jolly  hours  led  on  propitious  May.” 

Milton:  Sonnet. 

6.  Fine,  excellent,  very  good.  (Slang.) 

“  What  a  jolly  desk  !” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  exceedingly.  (Slang.) 

“‘He  is  so  jolly  green,’  said  Charley.” — Dickens; 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  ix. 

jol'-ljf  (2),  a.  [Dan.  jolle= a  yawl;  Sw.  julle  ; 
Dut.  jol.)  [Yawl.]  A  word  only  used  in  the  com¬ 
pound. 

jolly-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  boat  used  for  the  general  mis¬ 
cellaneous  work  of  the  ship,  such  as  bringing  off 
marketing,  &c.  A  boat  of  this  kind  attached  to 
United  States  vessels  of  war  is  called  a  dingy.  It 
is  clinker  built,  from  16  to  20  feet  long,  with  a  beam 
from  ‘33  to  ‘20  of  its  length. 

jol'-lj?,  v.  i.  &  #.  [Jolly  (1),  a.) 

♦A.  Intrans.  :  To  rejoice,  to  joy,  to  be  pleased. 
“And  as  to  disenthrall  his  soul  they  meant 
They  jolly  at  his  grief.  ” 

G.  Fletcher  :  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death. 

B.  Trans.:  To  joke,  to  rally.  (Slang.) 

*jol-lf-head,  subst.  [Eng.  jolly;  suff.  -head.) 
J  ollity. 

“Despoyled  of  those  joyes  and.  jolly  head.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  32. 

joll'-Jte,  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after  G.  Jolly, 
the  physicist.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  dark  brown 
color.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  iron  and 
magnesia.  Found  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria. 

jolt,  *jOtllt,  v.t.  &  i.  [Probably  an  extension  of 
jole  oijoll=to  knock  the  head.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  shake  with  sharp,  sudden  jerks, 
as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough  road. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move  with  sharp,  sudden  jerks; 
to  shake,  to  move  roughly. 

“A  long  train  of  wagons  laden  with  the  sick  jolted  over 
the  rugged  pavement.” — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Jolt,  *joult,  s.  [Jolt,  a.]  A  shake  or  shock  with 
sharp,  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough 
road. 

“Till  some  kind  jolt  o’er  ill-paved  town 
Shall  wedge  you  close,  and  nail  you  down.” 

Lloyd:  Epistle  to  J.  B.,  Esq. 

jblt’-er,  s.  [Eng.  jolt;  -er.)  One  who  or  that 
which  jolts. 

♦jolt’-er-head,  *jdlt'-head,  s.  [Eng.  jolt,  v., 
and  -head.)  A  thick-headed  fellow,  a  block-head, 
a  dolt,  a  numskull. 

jolt’-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jolt,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  shaking  with 
jolts. 


Jolt’-I6g-lj[,  adv.  [Eng.  jolting; -ly.)  In  a  jolt¬ 
ing  manner;  with  jolts. 

♦jombre,  v.  t.  [Jumble,  v.) 

Jo'-nah,  s.  [Heb.  Yonah=(l)  a  dove,  (2)  Jonah; 
Gr.  Ionas.)  .... 

Script.  Biog.  db  Hist. :  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Amit- 
tai,  and  a  native  of  Gath-hepher  (2  Kings  xiv.  25) ,  a 
border  town  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Joshua  xix. 
13).  He  lived  prior  to  or  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23,  25) ,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.  C.  824. 

IT  The  prophecies  of  Jonah : 

Old  Testament  Canon:  The  fifth  m  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  but  perhaps  the  first  in  date.  The 
book  is  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  poetry.  It  opens 
with  a  divine  command  given  to  Jonah  to  go  to 
Nineveh  and  cry  against  it  for  its  wickedness.  In 
place  of  obeying  this  injunction,  the  prophet,  who 
was  of  perverse  disposition,  went  to  the  sea,  and 
paid  his  fare  for  a  voyage  to  Tarshish.  A  storm 
arising,  the  story  continues,  those  on  board  cast 
lots  to  ascertain  whose  delinquency  had  raised  the 
tempest,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  He,  having 
admitted  that  he  was  fleeing  from  Jehovah,  was 
cast  overboard  by  his  comrades,  when  the  agitated 
ocean  sank  into  a  calm.  A  great  fish  swallowed  the 
prophet,  who  remained  alive  in  the  body  three  days 
and  three  nights.  His  prayer  offered  from  his  living 
dungeon  being  answered,  the  fish  vomited  him  out 
on  the  dry  land.  The  closing  episode  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  represents  the  prophet  in  the  execution  of  his 
ministry.  A  second  time  he  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Nineveh,  and  this  time  he  obeyed.  The  people, 
alarmed  by  his  declaration  that  in  forty  days  the 
city  should  be  destroyed,  humbled  themselves  be¬ 
fore  God,  and  thus  averted  the  threatened  judg¬ 
ment.  On  this  the  prophet  petulantly  complained 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  was  yetmore  impatient 
when  a  gourd  which  had  grown  up  in  a  night  to 
shelter  him  as  rapidly  withered  away.  Jehovah 
vindicated  His  action  and  justly  rebuked  the 
prophet.  Some  have  thought  the  book  an  allegory 
rather  than  a  narrative  of  real  events.  But  it  is 
quoted  apparently  as  a  history  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  in  one  place  the  confinement  of  Jonah  in 
the  whale’s  belly  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  simi¬ 
lar  period  during  which  Jesus  was  to  remain  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  (Matt.  xii.  39-41,  xvi.  4;  Luke 
xi.  29,  30,  32). 

Jon’-Si-th?in,  s.  [After  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  to  whom  Washington  frequently  referred  for 
advice  as  Brother  Jonathan.]  A  jocular  name  for  a 
native  of  this  country.  An  American. 


“  The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

‘  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess.’  ” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  lix. 
jond'-lp,,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot. :  A  native  name  for  an  Indian  grass,  Sorghum 
vulgare.  [Sorghum.] 

jong'-ler,  s.  [Fr.  jongleur.)  A  jester,  a  juggler, 
♦jong'-ler-ie,  s.  [Janglery.] 


jo-ne§'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated  Ori¬ 
entalist,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  (1746-94),  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  East-Indian  and  Malayan  legu¬ 
minous  trees,  sub-order  Csesalpiniece,  tribe  Am- 
herstiese.  Jonesia  asoca  is  the  splendid  Ashoca  or 
Asoca  tree  (q.  v.).  There  are  other  species.  Called 
also  Saroca. 


Jo-ne'-sl-an,  a.  [See  supra.)  Relating  to  Jones. 

Jonesian  system,  s.  A  method  invented  by  Sir 
William  Jones  [supra)  for  transliterating  Oriental 
words  into  English  letters. 

jon'Tquil,  jon-quille,  s.  [Fr.  jonquille;  Sp. 
junquillo,  from  junco ;  Lat.  juncus—a.  rush,  which 
its  leaves  resemble.] 

Bot. :  Narcissus  jonquilla,  a  beautiful  amaryllid- 
aceous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  Called  also 
Rush-leaved  Daffodil.  [Etym.J 

If  Queen  Anne’s  Jonquil  is  Narcissus  pusillus 
plenus,  and  Sweet  Jonquil,  N.  odorus. 

jopk,  jouk,  jowk,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  duck,  v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  stoop  down.  (Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxv.) 

♦jopk  -er-y,  *jo<?k'-er-ie,  s.  [Jugglery.] 

jookery  -  pawkery,  jookerie-pawkerie,  s. 

Trickery,  knavery.  (Scotch.) 

joom’-ing,  s.  [Naga  joom-a  field.]  (For  def., 

see  extract.) 

“  The  process  of  jooming  .  .  .  consists  in  simply 
cutting  down  and  burning  the  jungle  on  a  hillside,  and 
then  cultivating  on  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  thus 
cleared,  instead  of  terracing  as  with  the  Angamis.  These 
fields  are  of  course  not  irrigated,  and  the  fallen  and 
charred  timber  is  generally  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
fields,  lying  across  the  slope,  and  helps  to  retain  the  soil 
which  might  otherwise  be  washed  away  during  the  rains.” 

Lieut. -Colonel  Woodthorpe ,  Ii.  E.,  in  Journ.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  xi.  200. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
A  or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


joram 
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jor’-3,m,  s.  [Jokum.] 

J°r  s.  [Lat.  Jordanes;  Gr.  Iordanes;  Heb. 

Yarden.] 

Geog. :  The  celebrated  river  of  Palestine. 

J ordan-almonds,  s.  pi.  A  name  for  sweet  al¬ 
monds. 

*jor  -dan,  *jor-dane,  *jor'-den,  *jorr-deyne, 
*jur-don,  s.  [Properly  a  Jordan-vessel=one  in 
Which  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  brought 
back  water  from  the  river  Jordan  for  baptismal 
purposes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by  phy¬ 
sicians  and  alchemists.  It  was  very  much  in  the 
form  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  only  the  neck  was 
longer,  being  not  much  smaller  than  the  body  of 
the  vessel.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  A  chamber-pot. 

“They  will  allow  us  ne’er  a  jorden.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

jor  -dan-ite,  s.  [Named  by  YomRath  after  Dr. 
Jordan,  of  Saarbruck;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  in  the 
dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland,  in  fine 
crystals.  Composition  :  Sulphur,  arsenic,  and  lead. 
Hardness,  3 ;  streak  pure  black. 

jor'-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Jordan  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  large  bowl  or  vessel  for  drinking.  ( Colloq .) 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  contained  in  such  a  ves¬ 
sel. 

“Apply  for  a  jorum  of  Newcastle  beer.” 

Cunningham:  Newcastle  Beer. 

]6  -§e-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  after  the  local¬ 
ity  where  discovered,  San  Jos6,  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  telluride  of  bismuth  in  which  part  of  the 
tellurium  is  replaced  by  selenium  and  sulphur. 
Hexagonal,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage  ;  soft;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  7’92-7’93.  Color,  grayish-black. 

Jo  -§eph,  s.  [Gr.  Ibsep h;  Heb.  Yoseph=  Joseph, 
the  son  of  J acob.]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Joseph’s-coat,  s. 

Bot.:  A. popular  name  for  Amaranthus  tricolor. 

Joseph’s-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Tragopogon  pratense. 

jo-§eph,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  pernaps  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors.]  A  riding- 
dress  for  ladies,  having  buttons  down  to  the  skirts. 

“Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon.  .  .  .  dressed 
in  a  green  joseph.”  —  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
ch.  xvi. 

Josh'-u-a,  s.  [Heb.  Yehoshua;  Greek  lesous.] 
[Jesus.] 

Script.  Biog.:  The  name  of  four  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Joshua  i.  1 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  Haggai  i.  1).  The  last-named 
Joshua  is  the  Jeshua  of  Ezra  v.  2.  The  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  four,  after  whom  the  other 
three  were  named,  was  theson  of  Nun,  an  Ephraiin- 
ite  (1  Chron.  vii.  27),  who  first  appears  as  com¬ 
manding  the  Israelites  by  appointment  of  Moses 
during  the  fight  with  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  9, 10,  13). 
He  was  with  Moses  just  after  his  descent  from 
Sinai  (xxxii.  17)  ;  he  was  then  a  servant  of  Moses, 
and  a  young  man  (xxxiii.  11).  He  was  one  of  two 
spieswho  reported  the  practicability  of  conquering 
Canaan  (Numb.  xiv.).  Before  the  death  of  Moses 
Joshua  was  divinely  named  his  successor,  and 
formally  invested  with  authority  (xxvii.  18).  He 
afterward  lead  the  Israelitish  host  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and  was 
buried  at  _  Timnath-serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Joshua  xxiv.  30) . 

The  Book  of  Joshua: 

Script.  Canon:  The  sixth  book  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  immediately  succeeding  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  given 
because  Joshua  was  the  leading  human  personage 
in  the  book.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts:  first,  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.) ; 
second,  the  partition  of  the  land,  or  Jewish  domes- 
day-book  (xiii.-xxii.) ;  and  third,  Joshua’s  final  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).  The  events 
recorded  are  considered  to  have  occupied  about 
twenty-five  years,  from  B.  C.  1451  to  1426.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “to  this  day”  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the 
book,  once  of  Bahab’s  dwelling  among  the  people 
(vi.  25) ,  and  apparently  of  the  life  of  Caleb  (xiv.  14). 
Hence,  all  but  the  concluding  verses  have  been 
attributed  to  Joshua,  or  one  of  the  elders  who  out¬ 
lived  him.  Many  Rationalists  place  it  much  later. 
Colenso  resolves  it,  like  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
into  various  parts.  One  is  an  original  story,  which 
he  dated  in  the  later  part  of  David’s  or  the  earlier 
part  of  Solomon’s  reign.  A  considerable  part  he 
attributes  to  the  “Deuteronomist,”  whom  he  places 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  he  supposes  a  third 
portion  to  belong  to  what  he  terms  the  “  Later 
Legislation,”  during  the  Captivity. 


Jo-so,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  small  fish  of  the  Gudgeon  species. 

joss,  s.  [Chinese.] 

Religions:  The  penates  or  household  gods  of  the 
Chinese.  Every  family  has  its  joss, 
joss-house,  s. 

Beligions:  A  Chinese  temple. 

joss-stick,  s.  A  reed  covered  with  the  dust  of 
fragrant  woods,  and  burnt  before  idols  in  China. 

*jOS-sa,  inter  j.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  ho!  and  Fr. 
fa.J  Here  1  come  hither. 

“Stand,  stand:  jossa,  warderere.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,100. 

jos  -sa-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
Major-General  Jossa  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  Orthorhombic  crystallization,  luster  vit¬ 
reous  to  waxy,  streak  dull  yellowish-white.  Hard¬ 
ness,  3;  specific  gravity,  5'2.  Gives  reactions  of 
chromic  acid,  lead  and  zinc :  occurs  in  small 
orange-yellow  crystals  at  Beresowsk,  in  the  Urals, 
Russia. 


jos-tle,  *jus'-tle  (tie  as  $1),  v.  t.  &  i. 
joust ;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 

A.  Transitive: 


[Eng. 


1.  To  push  against,  to  hustle,  to  rush  against;  to 
push  so  as  to  force  out  of  one’s  way. 

“  Bullies  jostled  him  into  the  kennel.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  crowd  up  against ;  to  elbow. 

“Officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace, 
jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  push,  to  hustle,  to  crowd. 

jos'-tle,  s.  A  rush  or  crowding  together;  a  jolt¬ 
ing  by  contact,  as  of  one  individual  with  another. 

jos  -tle-ment  (tie  as  el),  s.  [En g.  jostle;  -ment.] 
Crowding,  pushing  against,  hustling. 

jot,  s.  [Lat.  iota,  from  Gr.  fofa=the  letter  i,  from 
yod,  the  smallest  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet; 
Dut.  jot;  Sp.  &  Ital.  jota.]  [Iota.]  A  tittle;  the 
least  bit  or  amount  assignable ;  an  iota. 

“‘You  do  mistake  me,  sir.’  —  ‘No,  sir,  no  jot.’ ”  — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 


jot  (l),v.  t.  [Jot,  s.]  To  make  a  brief  note  or 
memorandum  of.  (Usually  followed  by  the  adverb 
down.) 

jot  (2),  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  jacter;  Latin 
jacto .]  To  jolt,  to  jog,  to  nudge.  ( Provincial .) 

jot  -ter,  s.  [Eng.  jot  (1) ,  v. ;  -erf] 

1.  One  who  jots  down  notes  or  memoranda. 

2.  A  book  in  which  memoranda  are  set  down. 


jot’-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jot  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  brief  note ;  a  memorandum. 
jOug§,  s.  [Lat.  jugum  —  a  yoke.]  A  pillory;  an 
instrument  of  torture  consisting  of  an  iron  collar 
fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  offender  and  fastened 
to  a  wall  or  a  post. 

“Set  an  old  woman  in  the  jougs.” — Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  x. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookkeep.:  A  book  in  which  the  transactions 
of  each  day  are  entered  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur.  The  separate  items  are  afterward  copied 
into  other  books,  as  the  ledger,  &c. 

2.  Mach. :  That  portion  of  a  shaft  which  rests  in 
the  bearings. 

3.  Naut. :  A  daily  register  of  the  ship’s  course  and 
distance,  the  wind,  weather,  &c. 

journal-bearing,  s. 

Mach.:  [Journal-box.] 

*journal-b00k,  s.  A  book  for  entering  the  events 
or  transactions  of  each  day ;  a  journal. 

journal-box,  s. 

Mach.:  The  carrier  of  a  journal;  the  box  on 
which  the  journal  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin  bears  and 
moves. 

*jour'-n?.l-ar-f,  a.  [En g.  journal;  -ary.]  Daily, 
diurnal. 

jour  -nal-l§m,  s.  [En g.  journal;  -ism.] 

*1.  The  keeping  of  a  journal. 

2.  The  business,  occupation,  or  profession  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  writing  in,  or  conducting  a  journal;  the 
influence  of  public  journals;  the  profession  of  a 
journalist. 

jour'-nal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  journal;  -ist.] 

*1.  One  who  keeps  or  writes  in  a  journal  or  diary. 

2.  One  who  conducts  or  writes  in  or  for  a  public 
journal ;  an  editor,  critic,  or  correspondent  of  a 
newspaper. 

jour-nal-ist'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  journalist ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  journals  or  journalism. 

jour  -ng,l-Ize,  v.  i.  &  i.  [Eng.  journal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  journal  or  diary ;  to  set 
down  a  daily  account  of  events  or  transactions. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  the  profession  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist;  to  contribute  to  or  conduct  a  journal. 

jotir’-nejf,  *jorne,  *jour-nee,  *jour-nei,  s.  [Fr. 

journ6e= a  day,  a  day’s  work,  a  day’s  travel,  from 
Lat.  diurnus=Aa\ly ;  dies— a  day;  Sp.  jornada; 
Ital.  giornata;  Low  Lat.  jornata=a  day’s  work.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  day’s  work  or  travel. 

2.  Passage  or  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 

3.  Passage  through  life. 

“  We  must  all  have  the  same  journey’s  end,  if  we  hope 
to  get  to  heaven,  but  some  may  meet  with  a  freer  road 
.  .  .  in  their  journey  than  others.” — Stillingfleet:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  3. 

B.  Mint.:  The  same  as  Journey-weight  (q.v.). 

*journey-bated,  a.  Fatigued  or  worn  out  with 
a  journey. 

journey-weight,  s.  A  term  used  in  the  English 
Mint  for  fifteen  pounds’  weight,  (701  sovereigns)  of 
coined  gold,  or  sixty  pounds’  weight  of  coined  silver 
(792  crowns,  1,584  half-crowns,  3,960  shillings,  or 
7,920  sixpences) . 

journey-work,  s.  Work  by  a  journeyman  of 
any  craft  performed  for  hire ;  work  done  by  the 
day. 

jour'-ney,  *jour-nie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Journey,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  travel;  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another. 


*jouissance,  *jouisance  (pron.  zho-Is-sans), 
8.  [Fr.]  Jollity,  mirth,  merriment,  enjoyment, 
jofik,  *jowk,  *jook,  v.  i.  [Jook.] 
joule,  s.  [Named  from  the  eminent  English 
physicist,  James  P.  Joule.] 

Elect.:  The  unit  of  heat  and  work;  the  volt- 
coulomb. 

Jounge,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  connected  with  joult 
(q.  v.).]  To  jolt  or  shake  by  rough  riding, 
jounce,  s.  [Jounce,  v.]  A  jolt,  a  shake, 
jour  -nal,  *jour-nall,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  journal,  from 
Latin  diurnalis  =  daily;  dies  —  a  day;  Sp .jornal; 
Ital.  giornale.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Daily,  diurnal. 

“Ere  twice  the  sun  had  made  his  journal  greeting.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  accountof  the  transactions  or  events  of  each 
day;  a  diary. 

“A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before.” 
t  Cowper:  Conversation,  276. 

2.  A  record  of  events  or  news,  properly  one  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  but  now  extended  to  any  newspaper  or 
other  periodical  published  at  certain  intervals. 
Thus  we  may  speak  of  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
journal ;  a  publication  recording  the  transactions 
of  a  society;  as,  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

*3.  A  day’s  work  or  labor;  a  day’s  journey. 


“  We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man, 

Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o’er  a  plain.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  168. 

fB.  Trans.:  To  traverse;  to  travel  over  or 
through. 

“  And,  in  a  palmer’s  weeds  arrayed, 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  journeyed  many  a  land.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  6. 

jour'-ney-er,  s.  [Eng.  journey;  -er.]  One  who 
journeys ;  a  traveler. 

jour'-ney-man,  s.  [Eng.  journey  ; -man.]  Prop¬ 
erly,  a  workman  hired  by  the  day ;  but  now  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  any  mechanic  who  has  learned  his 
trade ;  a  mechanic. 

“I  have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

jour'-nejf-wpm-an,  s.  [English  journey,  and 
woman.]  A  woman  hired  by  the  day. 

“  No  journeywoman  sempstress  is  half  so  much  a  slave 
as  I  am.” — Fielding:  Miser,  i.  3. 

joust,  *jouste,  *just,  *juste,  *.  [O.  Fr.  juste, 
jouste ;  Ft.  joust.]  [Joust,  n.]  A  tilting-match ;  a 
mock  combat  or  conflict  of  peace  between  knights 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trial  of  valor.  The  com¬ 
batants  used  blunted  spears,  but  were  still  subject 
to  much  danger  from  sudden  blows  on  horseback. 
A  joust  differed  from  a  tournament  in  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  conflict  between  many  knights,  divided 
into  parties,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time;  the 
joust  was  a  separate  trial  of  skill,  where  only  one 
man  was  opposed  to  another. 


bfjli,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


joust 
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jubilate 


)6ust,  *Joust-en,  *just-en,  *Just,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr. 

/ ouster  (French  jouter),  from  Low  Latin  juxto=to 
approach,  from  Lat.,/wx<a=near,  close.] 

1.  To  engage  in  a  joust  or  tilting-match  ;  to  tilt. 

“And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  568. 

2.  To  jostle,  to  push. 

Joust'-er,  s.  [Eng.  joust;  - er .]  One  who  jousts 
or  tilts. 

Joust-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Joust,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  engaging  in  a  joust. 

jousting-helmet,  s. 

Old  Armor :  A  wide,  large  helmet,  made  to  cover 
the  head  and  neck,  and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  knight,  in  jousts  and  tournaments.  It  was 
sometimes  decorated  with  the  orle  displaying  his 
colors,  and  his  crest  above  that. 

Jove,  s.  [Lat.  Jovis  (genit.  of  Jupiter)."] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  poetical) : 

I.  Lit.  &  Roman  Antiq.:  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  divinities. 

*2.  Fig. :  The  air,  the  atmosphere. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  Jupiter. 

*2.  Alchemy :  A  name  applied  to  the  metal  tin. 

Jove’s  heard,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Hydnum  barba  jovis,  (2)  Anthyllis  barba 
jovis. 

Jove’s  fruit,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Lindera  melissceifolia,  (2)  Laurus  dios 
p  yros. 

jo  -vi  al,  *J6 -vl-3.il,  jo’-vi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Jom- 
aiis=pertaining  to  Jove  or  Jupiter,  from  Jovis 
(genit.  of  Jupiter).]  [Jove.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  astrological  word  signifying  bom  under  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter  or  Jove. 
As  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  joyful  of  all  the 
planets,  a  “jovial”  person  was  one  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  gay  or  cheerful  disposition.  [3.] 

2.  Propitious,  favorable. 

3.  Mirthful,  merry,  joyous,  jolly;  inclined  to  or 
characterized  by  mirth  or  gayety. 

II.  Alchemy:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal  tin. 

jo  -vx-al-lst,  s.  &  a.  [En g. jovial;  - ist .] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  of  a  jovial  or  merry  disposition; 
one  who  leads  a  jovial  or  merry  life. 

B.  As  adj.:  Festive.  ( Davies :  Commendatory 
Poems,  p.  5.) 

jo-vl-al  -l-tf ,  s.  [En g.  jovial;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  jovial ;  merriment,  festivity,  mirth. 

*j6  -vi-  al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  jovial ;  - ize .]  To  make 
jovial ;  to  make  merry  or  jolly. 

jo -vi-3l-ly, ,  adv.  [En g.  jovial;  -ly.]  In  a  jovial 
manner;  merrily,  gayly;  with  joviality. 

jd'-vi-g,l-ness,  s.  ["Eng.  jovial ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  jovial ;  joviality. 

^jo'-vi-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jovial;  -ty.]  Joviality, 
jovialness,  merriment. 

jo  -vl-an,  a.  [Jovial.] 

Jo-vi  cen'-trlc,  a.  [Lat.  Jovis  (genit.  of  Jupiter) 
(q.  v.)  ;  centrum=a  center,  and  suff.  -ic;  Fr.  jovi- 
centrique .] 

Astron.:  Having  its  center  of  attraction  on  the 
planet  Jupiter;  revolving  around  Jupiter.  (Used 
of  his  satellites.) 

Jo-vin  -i-an-ist,  s.  [From  the  name  Jovinian 
(see  def.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Jovinian,  an 
Italian  monk  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
taught  that  the  Yirgin  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin 
by  bringing  forth  Jesus;  that  the  degrees  of  future 
blessedness  do  not  depend  on  the  merit  of  our  good 
works;  that  celibacy  and  the  maceration  of  the 
body  are  not  required.  His  views  were  condemned 
at  Rome  and  Milan  in  A.  D.  338,  and  he  and  other 
persons  were  excommunicated.  Afterward  the 
Emperor  Honorius  banished  him  to  the  island  of 
Boa. 

*Jo'-vis,  s.  [Lat.  (genit.  of  Jupiter).]  Jove,  Ju¬ 
piter.  [Jove.] 

*jo’-vy,  a.  [Eng.  Jov(e) ;  -y.]  Jovial,  merry, gay. 

jow,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to  toll,  as 
a  bell. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move,  to  toll,  to  rock. 

“When  llis  coble  is  j owing  awa’  in  the  Firth.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 


jow’-st-ree,  Jow’-3r,  Jo'-*r,  Jow’-ur-ree,  s. 

[Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare. 

*jowel,  s.  [Jewel.] 
jowk-er-y,  s.  [Jookeey.] 

Jtfwl,  *jol,  *jole,  *jolle,  s.  tA  corruption  of 
chole,  chowl,  or  chaul,  itself  a  corruption  of  an  older 
form,  chavul  or  chavel,  from  A.  S.  ceafl— the  jaw.l 

1.  The  jaw. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish. 

3.  The  cheek. 

IT  Cheek  by  jowl:  With  the  cheeks  close  together; 
close  together. 

*jowl,  v.  t.  [Jowl,  s.]  To  throw,  to  dash, 
jdwl’-er,  s.  [From  the  thick  jowls  of  the  animal.] 

A  hunting  dog,  a  bloodhound,  a  mastiff,  a  dog  gen¬ 
erally. 

“ Jowler  lugs  him  still 

Through  hedges.”  Dry  den:  Essay  on  Satire, 

jow’-lopped,  a.  [Jelloped.] 

*jdw"-ter,  s.  [Derived  from  jolter  (q.  v.).]  One 
who  hawks  fish  about  the  country  on  horseback ;  a 
fish -hawker. 

“Plenty  of  fish  is  vented  to  the  fish-drivers,  whom  we 
call  jowters.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

j<5y,  *joie,  *joye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joye,  joie  (Fr .joie), 
from  Lat.  gaudia,  plural  of  gaudium=)oy ;  gaudeo 
=to  rejoice;  Sp .Joya;  Port,  joia;  Ital .  gioja.] 

1.  That  emotion  or  passion  produced  by  any 
happy  accident  or  by  the  expectation  or  gain  of 
something  good,  pleasantj  or  advantageous ;  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleasure,  gratification,  or  delight ;  gladness, 
exultation,  exhilaration  of  spirits ;  the  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  happy ;  delight,  happiness. 

“There  is  no  joy  but  calm.” 

Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  68. 

2.  Gayety,  mirth,  merriment,  festivity. 

“Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  found.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  32. 

3.  That  which  causes  joy  or  happiness. 

“Ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.” — 1  Thess.  ii.  20. 

4.  Used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

“Now  our  joy, 

Although  our  last,  yet  not  our  least  young  love. 

What  say  you?” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

5.  Used  to  express  kind  wishes. 

“  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

IT  Joy  and  gladness  lie  more  internal;  the  mirth 
is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  What  creates  joy  and  gladness  is  of  a 
permanent'nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth  is  tem¬ 
porary  ;  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ; 
gladness  is  the  same  in  equality,  but  inferior  in  de¬ 
gree;  joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most 
important  events  in  life;  gladness  springs  up  in 
the  mind  on  ordinary  occasions.  Joy  is  depicted 
on  the  countenance,  or  expresses  itself  by  various 
demonstrations :  gladness  is  a  more  tranquil  feeling, 
which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and  seeks  no  outward 
expression  ;  mirth  displays  itself  in  laughter,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  noise.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

joy-bells,  s.  pi.  Peals  of  bells  rung  on  joyful  or 
festive  occasions. 

joy-inspiring,  a.  Exciting  joy  in  the  heart, 

gladdening. 

joy-mixt,  a.  Mingled  with  joy. 
joy-resounding,  a.  Resounding  with  the  sounds 
of  joyfulness  or  mirth, 
joy,  v.  i.  &t.  [Joy,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  feel  joyful,  to  rejoice,  to  delight,  which  parts  the  chancel 


2.  Making  nappy;  causing  joy  or  delight;  exhila 
rating. 

“The  joy fulst  day  that  euer  sunne  did  see.” 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

jby-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  joyful:  -ly.]  In  a  joy. 
ful  manner ;  with  joyfulness,  gladly. 

“And  straight  were  joyfully  the  anohors  weighed.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

joy’-ful-ness,  s.  [English  joyful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyful;  gladness,  exulta¬ 
tion,  exhilaration  of  spirits. 

joy -less,  a.  [Eng.  joy;  -less.] 

1.  Void  of  joy;  feeling  no  pleasure;  sad,  dispir¬ 
ited, unhappy ;  not  exhibiting  joy. 

IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the  cause. 

2.  Giving  no  pleasure  or  joy;  sad,  dispiriting, 
saddening. 

“Amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight.” 

Wordsworth:  Banks  of  the  Wye. 

Jb^'-less-l f,  adv.  [En g.  joyless: -ly.]  In  a  joy¬ 
less,  sad,  or  dispirited  manner ;  without  joy ;  sadly. 

joy'-less-ness,  s.  [English  joyless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyless. 

“In  comparison  of  the  joylessness  and  the  inglorious, 
ness  of  this  world.” — Donne:  Devotions  (1625),  p.  426. 

joy'-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  joyous,  joious  (Fr.  joyeux), 
from  Lat.  gaudiosus,  from  gaudium— joy ;  Italian 

9  if  Full  of  joy,  joyful,  glad,  merry,  gay. 

“The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xiii. 

IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the  cause 
of  the  joy. 

2.  Causing  joy;  inspiring  joy  or  gladness. 

“  Each  object  of  the  joyous  scene  around 
Yernal  delight  inspires.”  Warton:  Eclogue  ii. 

jdy’-Ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  joyous ;  -ly.]  In  a  joy¬ 
ous  manner ;  joyfully ;  with  joy  or  gladness. 

jdy'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  joyous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyous  ;  joyfulness. 

“Let  outragious  joyousnes  be  chaunged  in  to  holsome 
eadnes.” — Udallt  James  iv. 

j6y"-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  joy;  and  suff. -some.]  Caus¬ 
ing  or  inspiring  joyfulness ;  joyful. 

“  Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all  joysome  grove.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3. 

jub,  *jubbe,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  jug 
(q.  v.).]  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids ;  a 
jug. 

jfi’-bg,,  s.  [Lat.=a  mane.] 

1.  Zobl. :  The  mane  of  a  horse  or  other  mammal 

2.  Bot.:  A  loose  panicle,  like  that  of  many  grasses. 

jff-bse’-a,  s.pl.  [Named  after  Juba,  an  ancient 
king  of  Numidia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  Palms,  tribe  Cocoeae,  and  its 
unarmed  section.  Juboea  spectabilis  is  the  Coquile 
palm  of  Chili,  from  which 
a  sweet  syrup,  called 
palm-honey,  is  made. 

ju-bate,  a.  [Latin 
jub(a),  and  adj.  suff. -ate.] 

Having  a  mane-like  fringe 
of  hair. 

jff  -be,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  imper.  sing,  of  jubeo 
—to  bid.] 

Arch.:  The  rood-loft  in 
a  cathedral  or  church. 


to  feel  glad. 

“To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  399. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden,  to  rejoice,  to  exhil¬ 
arate. 

“  Neither  pleasure’s  art  can  joy  my  spirits.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  2. 

2.  To  enjoy ;  to  delight  in  possessing. 

“Was  ever  king,  that  joy’d  an  earthly  throne 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I?” 

Shakesp . :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  9. 

joy'-ange,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ,/oia?if= rejoicing.]  Joy, 
gayety,  festivity,  mirth,  enjoyment. 

“Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth  , 

From  joyaunce  ne’er  derived  its  birth.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

jby’-ful,  *joie-full,  a.  [Eng.j'oy;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  joy;  rejoicing,  delighted,  exulting,  glad. 
“  No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 


from  the  choir,  andwhich 
obtains  its  name  from  the  Jube. 

custom  of  pronouncing  (From  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
the  words,  Dothtic^  Louvain, .Franc©.) 

benedicere,  from  it  in  the 

Roman  Catholic  service  before  the  lessons,  which 
are  also  chanted  there. 

jfi’-bil-ant,  a.  [Lat.  jubilans,  pr.  par.  of  jubilo 
=to  rejoice.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph  ;  exuiting; 
shouting  with  joy  ;  expressing  jubilation. 

“  While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  564. 

ju’-bi-lant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jubilant,  and  suff. 
•ly.]  In  a  jubilant  manner. 

*jfi'-bil-!ir,  a.  [Eng.  jubil(ee) ;  -ar.]  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  character  of  a  jubilee. 

.  jff  -bil-a-te,  s.  [Lat.  imper.  pi.  of  jubilo=to  re¬ 
joice.  to  sing.] 

.  1.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  second  canticle 
in  the  evening  service  of  the  English  Church  from 
its  commencing  words  Jubilate  Deo.  [2.] 

2.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter;  so  called  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  early  church,  the  service  began  with 


If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the  cause  the  words  of  the  Psalm  lxiv.,  Jubilate  Deo,  omnes 
ot  joy.  terree. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  s-midst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
effr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot. 
qu  =  kw. 


Jfi'-bll-ate,  v.  I 
greatly,  to  exult. 


jubilate 

[Jubilation.] 
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judge 


To  rejoice  communicated  to  the  people,  a  complicated  system  Jude’s  epistle  is  like  2  Peter,  that  portions  of  the 
of  ceremonial  observances,  interspersed  with  ju-  one  seem  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  othefc 
“  Tho  hurrahs  were  asc©nding  from  out  jubilating  dicial  enactments.  A  splendid  tabernacle — i.e.,  a  There  is  a  slight  probability  in  favor  of  the  view 
lips.  —  De  Quincey:  Autob.  Sketches ,  ch.  ii.  tent — on  a  divine  model,  was  erected  as  the  habita-  that  2  Peter  was  the  original  and  Jude  the  copy; 

jfi-bIl-& -tion,  s .  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jubilationem.  of  Jehovah,  in  the  jcAirneyings  through  the  (Of.  2Peter  ii.  4.  6, 10, 11,  15,  &c.,  with  Jude  6,  7,  8, 9, 

accus.  of  jubilation  from  jubilatus,  pa.  par.  of  jubilo  wilderness,  to  be  m  due  time  followed  by  a  temple,  11,  &c.).  It  is  believed  that  Jude  quotes  an  apoc- 
= to  rejoice,  to  shout  for  joy.]  The  act  t>f  shouting  when  the  people  were  permanently  settled.  A  ryphal  work,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (verses  14,  15), 
in  triumph  or  for  joy;  a  rejoicing;  a  triumph*  hereditary  priesthood  was  consecrated,  and  a  theo-  and,  according  to  Origen,  another,  The  Assumption 
exultation.  *  ’  cFa£lc  form  of  government  maintained,  the  supreme  of  Moses  (verse  9).  Jude  is  not  in  the  Peschito  or 

“  God  asc0nd0d  with  ivhiintin-n  And  Tnrd  wUi,  Civil  ruler,  whether  lawgiver,  military  leader,  judge,  ancient  Syriac  version ;  but  it  is  in  the  Muratorian 
sound  of  the  ZlufJumpC-meAscen-  as  the  vicegerent. of  God.  fragment,  about  A.  D.  170,  and  in  the  Old  Lat- 

sion.  Ancient  Judaism  was  the  precursor  of  Christianity  in  version;  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Tertullian, 

tii  ’-Ml-eS  i„  „  rT?„  „•  j,  and  the  germ  from  which  it  sprang ;  and  Christians  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  Euse- 

from  T.nt  inhiiJmit— , p? generally  believe  that  all  the  ceremonies,  sacred  bius  placed  it  among  his  Antilogoumena,  but  the 
the  blast  of  a  tmrrmof  a  aP  ~  personages,  &c.,  of  the  older  economy  were  types  Council  of  Laodicea,  about  A.  D.  360,  and  that  of 

the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  a  shout  of  joy.]  and.  shadows  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Hippo,  A.  D.  393,  finally  fixed  it  in  the  canon. 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  Christ  (Heb.  ix.,  x.,&c.).  Colenso, in  common  with  Trt  f  rT  a  i  j  c  t  i 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  some  rationalistic  writers,  believes  that  what  he  de  ^n'  a'&s‘  [Lat.  Jaretts,  from  Judcea.] 

2.  Any  season  of  great  public  rejoicing  or  festivity;  the  Levitical  pr  Later  legislation  was  never  A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Judsea. 

any  occasion  of  joy  or  rejoicing.  tivity  m  ^°rce  a^er  the  Babylonish  Cap-  B.  Assubst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Judsea. 

“»  "Ul  not  Whisper,  but  proclaim  a  Jubilee  to  the  (2)  Modern  Judaism:  After  the  Jews  lost  their  Judge,  fjuge,  s.  [Fr.  juge,  from  Lat.  judicem, 

mind  —South:  Sermons,  v ol.i.,  ser.  1.  independence,  and  especially  after  the  destruction  accus.of  judex=a.  judge;  Sp.  juez;  Port,  juiz ;  Ital. 

*3.  Joy,  rejoicing,  exultation.  {Scott:  Ladyofthe  of  Jerusalem,  the  judicial  regulationsof  theMosaic  gtudice.] 

^®ke,vi.6.)  #  law  ceased  to  be  observed.  Tradition  also  gained  I.  Ordinal  Language: 

.  1  he  fiftieth  anniversary  of  some  event  of  public  increased  authority,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i  a  civil  officer  invested  with  now er  to  hear  and 

interest  or  importance  The  jubilee  of  Queen  Vic-  fourth  century  arose  the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  sixth  determine  caused  civil  or  criminal™ and  to  admin- 
tona,  who  ascended  the  English  throne  June  20,  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  containing  the  rules,  con-  fst^  iustfCe  in  courts  held  forthatDuroose  d 
1S37  Tn n a  91  i flfi7  (In  this  sense  stitutions,  precepts,  and  interpretations  intended  ister  justice  in  courts  beta  tor  that  purpose. 


1837,  was  celebrated  June  21.  1887. 
used  also  adjectively.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Jewish:  Properly  the  trumpet  or  horn  blown 
in  a  certain  year,  or  the  sound  it  made ;  now  used 
more  generally  for  the  year  itself.  It  occurred  every 
fiftieth  year.  Seven  was  a  sacred  number,  and  it 

became  yet  more  so  if  multiplied  by  itself  (7X7),  _  „  _  ...  t _ 

after  which  came  the  jubilee.  There  was  to  be  no  longing  to  Judaism ;  Judaical 
tillage  or  harvest  that  year  (Levit.xxv.il,  12).  Any  jfi-da-I-za-tion,  a.  [Eng.  judaiz(e);  -ation.] 
descendant  of  those  among  whom  Joshua  parti-  The  act  of  inriaiVinp- 

tioned  the  land  who,  from  poverty,  had  parted  with  -  ,  l  .  ^  •  .  t> 

his  property,  was  to  receive  it  back  (xxv.  13—34 ;  $  l' .  [Fr.  j<u$aizer ,  .Brov.  ju* 

xxvii.  16-24);  and  those  Israelites  who  were  the  dayzar,  judaigar; 'Bp.  judaizar;  Port,  judaisar; 
slaves  of  their  brethren,  or  of  foreigners  resident  ^al.  giudaizzare,  from  Lat.  judaizo.] 
within  the  land,  were  to  go  free  (xxv.  39-54).  The  A.  Trans.:  To  impose  Jewish  observances  upon 
jubilee  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  17 ;  Isa.  Gentile  Christians. 


to  supplement  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  and  other  changes,  modern 
Judaism  still  bears  very  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  type  of  the  faith. 

jfi'-da-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Juda{ism) ;  -7s<.]  An  adher¬ 
ent  of  Judaism  (q.  v.). 

jfi-dg,-isL-ic,  a.  [Eng.  judaist ;  -7c.]  Of  or  be- 


lxi.  l,  2;  Neh.  v.  1-19;  cf.  also  Num.  xxxvi.  4,  6,  7 ; 
1  Kings  xxi.  1-4) ;  but  no  historic  description,  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  a  jubilee  actually  kept  in  a 
particular  year  has  descended  to  our  times. 

“It  shall  be  a  yere  of  jubelye  vnto  you.” — Leviticus  xxv" 
(1551.) 

2.  Roman  Catholic:  A  feast  first  instituted  in  A.  D. 


“Blundering  upon  the  dangerous  and  suspectful  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  apostate  Aquila,  the  heretical  Theodotion, 
the  judaiz’d  Symmachus.” — Milton:  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  Jewish  observances  br 
hold  and  teach  Jewish  opinions. 

“  They  were  judaizing  doctors  who  taught  the  observa- 


1300  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  proposed  that  it  should  tion  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  necessary  to  Christians.”— Bp. 


be  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  century ;  Clement  VI.  enacted  that  it  should 
recur  every  fifty  years,  and  Urban  VI.,  in  1389,  that 
it  thould  be  every  thirty-three  years.  Paul  II. 
reduced  the  period  to  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
since  his  time  there  has  been  no  alteration.  A  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Rome  was  the  original  condition  of 
obtaining  the  indulgence  promulgated  at  a  jubilee, 
but  latterly  this  has  been  commuted.  There  was  no 
jubilee  in  1800,  the  Holy  See  being  vacant. 

“Now  every  twenty-fifth  year  is  a  year  of  jubilee.” — 
Jortin:  On  Ecclesiastical  History. 

jfi  -bu-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Juba  (q.  v.).j 


Hall:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  13. 
jfi'-da-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  judaiz(e) ;  -er.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  Gentile  converts  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Jfi'-das,  s.  [Gr.  Ioudas,  from  Heb.  Yehudah= 
Judah;  thus  the  Judas  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  Judah  of  the  Old.] 

1.  Scrip. :  The  name  of  several  persons  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  (1)  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob 
(Matt.  i.  2,  3).  (2)  Judas  (not  Iscariot)  one  of  the 
apostles  (Luke  vi.  16 ;  John  xiv.  22  ;  Acts  i.  13,  &c.). 
(3)  Judas  Iscariot— i.e.,  probably  Judas  of  Kerioth 


Bot. :  A  synonym  for  Frullania  and  the  typical  in  Judah  (Joshua  xv.  25 ;  Matt.  x.  4,  &c.).  (4)  Judas 


37).  (5) 
(6)  The 


of  Galilee,  leader  of  a  revolt  (Acts  v, 

Judas,  surnamed  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22). 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Jude  (Jude  1). 

If  The  compounds  are  from  No.  (3). 

2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  p'erson ;  a  traitor. 

3.  The  same  as  Judas-hole  (q.  v.). 

Judas-colored,  a.  Red,  reddish ;  from  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  traitor  Judas  had  red  hair. 

“  With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-colored  hair.” 

Dry  den:  Character  of  Tonson. 

Judas-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  Auricula  Judce  (q.  v.). 

*Judas-hole,  s.  A  small  hole  cut  in  a  door,  &c., 
to  enable  a  person  to  see  into  the  room  without 
being  himself  seen. 

Judas-kiss,  s.  A  treacherous  endearment, 

Judas-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cercis. 

*Ju  -das  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Judas;  - ly.]  Treacher¬ 
ously,  as  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord.  -- 

“William  Tyndall  was  Judasly  betrayed  by  an  English-  the  land  had  rest  normally 

man’’ -Tyndall:  Works,  p.  429.  f°r  forty  years.  The  Hebrew  name  Shophetim 

C  ,  .w  rn>  m  ,  .  ,  sometimes  means  princes  as  well  as  judges.  The 

jud  -cock,  jud  dock,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  giach  —  a  functions  of  the  judge  in  some  respects  resembled 

snipe.]  ,  ,,  .  ,  .  those  of  a  Roman  dictator,  and  in  others  those  of  a 

Ornith.:  Gallmago  gallmula,  the  jack-snipe.  Mohammedan  Mahdi.  St.  Paul  considered  the 

Jfi.de,  s.  [The  English  form  of  Gr.  Ioudas .]  (For  rule  of  the  judges  to  have  continued  450  years  (Acts 

def.,see1T.)  [Judas.]  xiii.  20).  A  date  apparently  inconsistent  with  this 

if  The  General  Epistle  of  Jude:  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  is  believed  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 

Hew  Test.  Canon:  A  short  epistle  penned  by  Jude,  ing. 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James.  1]  The  Booh  of  Judges: 

The  James  was  probably  “  the  brother  of  the  Lord,”  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  seventh  book  in  order  of 

'7 - - — Ink  w.  mar, d™ on S-hcse-  who  mav  or  may  not  have  been  identical  with  the  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  named  Judges  because 

given. containing  the  ten  commandments,  b^bse^  ^mas^m  y^  ^  ^  gQ  much  of  at  the  period  to  which  it  ref ers  Israel  was  ruled  by 


genus  of  the  family  Jubulidee  (q.  v.). 

jU-bul’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jubul(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermanneee.* 

*jfi-cun  -di-ty,  s.  [Lat.  jucunditas,  from  jucun- 
dws=pleasant.]  Pleasantness;  agreeableness. 

“The  new  or  unexpected  jucundities  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excite  the  earthiest  soul.”— Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

Ju  -dah-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  Judah,  and  suff.  -ite.]  An 
individual  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  a  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  ;  a  Jew. 

jfi-da  -Ic,  *jfirda'-Ic-3.1,  a.  [Lat.  judaicus,  from 
Judcea.']  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Jews. 

jfi-da'-ic-!il_ly.  adv.  [En g.  judaical;  -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

Jfi  -da-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  judaisme;  from  Lat.  judais- 
mus,  from  Judceus=ei  Jew’.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

H.  Religion:  One  of  tho  most  important  faiths  of 
the  world,  which  Christian*,,  a?  well  as  Jews,  con¬ 
sider  to  have  been  revealed  by  God 

(1)  Ancient  Judaism:  The  earliest  form  c^.tlie 
Jewish  faith  was  patriarchal  (q.  v.).  On  the  night 
of  the  Israelitish  departure  from  Egypt  an  essential 
part  of  Judaism,  in  its  second  or  more  developed 
form,  was  begun  by  the  institution  of  the  passover 
(Exod.  xii.  xiii.).  At  Sinai  two  tables  of  stone  were 


“ Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  jus  di- 
cere,  and  notfus  dare;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make 
law,  or  give  law.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Judicature. 

2.  A  person  authorized  or  empowered  in  any  way 
to  decide  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

“Who  made  thee  a  judge  over  us?” — Exodus  ii.  14. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of  skill 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

“And  now  by  this,  their  feast  all  being  ended, 

The  fudges  which  thereto  selected  were, 

Into  the  Martian  field  adowne  descended.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  6. 

4.  One  who  has  power  to  determine  the  destiny  of 
men. 

“Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?” — Gene¬ 
sis  xviii.  25. 

5.  One  who  has  skill,  science,  or  experience  suffi¬ 
cient  to  decide  upon  the  merits,  value  or  quality  of 
anything;  a  connoisseur ;  a  critic. 

“A  perfectfudge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  233. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  National  and  State  systems  of  ju¬ 
dicature  in  this  country  comprise  in  their  list  of 
officers  judges  of  various  degrees  of  dignity  and  of 
widely  variant  functions.  In  most  of  the  states  the 
most  numerous  class  are  the  presiding  officers  of 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  hustings  courts,  crim¬ 
inal  courts,  courts  of  correction,  &c.,  the  names 
given  similar  tribunals  in  the  different  common¬ 
wealths  varying.  They  have  in  most  instances  both 
criminal  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  civil  jurisdiction, 
but  in  other  cases  are  restricted  entirely  to  one  or 
the  other  function.  Of  a  higher  dignity  than  these 
are  the  circuit  judges,  who  in  some  commonwealths 
have  large  supervisory  and  reviewing  powers, 
while  the  whole  system  is  presided  over  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  state  courts.  The  United 
States  judges  range  in  dignity  from  district  to 
supreme  court  officials.  Judges  are  recipients  of 
office  in  divers  ways — some  being  elected  by  the 
people,  others  by  the  legislature;  and  yet  others 
are  appointed  by  the  President  or  by  governors  of 
the  states. 

2.  Jewish  Hist,  (pi.):  Certain  remarkable  individ¬ 
uals  raised  up  in  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
and  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  mon¬ 
archy.  At  that  time  there  was  little  unity  among 
the  tribes,  each  of  which,  like  a  Scottish  Highland 
clan,  looked  up  to  its  own  individual  chief,  and  not 
often  to  any  higher  human  authority.  Some  judges 
owed  their  power  to  having  been  the  first  to  rise 
against  foreign  oppression,  which  they  overthrew ; 
others  discharged  only  peaceful  functions.  All 
acted  in  the  Jewish  theocracy  as  vicegerents  of 
Jehovah.  The  series  of  events,  oftener  than  once 
repeated,  was  first,  that  the  people  were  seduced 
into  idolatry ;  next,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this, 
they  were  conquered,  and  placed  under  the  yoke  of 
a  foreign  oppressor;  then  a  judge  arose  who  under 


quently  there  was  revealed  to  Moses,  to  he  by 

Mil  boy-  pout  jowl-  cat,  Cell,  chorus,  <?hin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  D-tian  =  sh§in.  ••ties,  -W  «  W  -^n  =  zhuj>-  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b*l.  d?l. 


judge-advocate 
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men  of  that  designation.  [II.]  It  consists  of  five 
sections:  a  first  introduction  (x.-ii.  5),  a  second  one 
(ii.  6-iii.  6),  the  main  portion  or  consecutive  narra¬ 
tive  (iii.  7-xvi.  31),  the  first  appendix  (xvii.-xviii.), 
and  the  second  one  (xix.-xxi.).  Two  authors  seem 
to  have  been  at  work  upon  it,  each  falling  back 
upon  ancient  documents.  The  first  wrote  i.-iii.  6, 
xvii.-xxi.,  and  the  second  iii.  7-xvi.  31.  The  first- 
mentioned  writer  never  alludes  to  judges ;  it  is  he 
who  uses  the  expression  “  in  those  days  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel”  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25), 
implying  that  he  did  not  write  till  kings  had  been 
appointed.  If  the  “  captivity  of  the  land”  (xviii. 
30)  be  the  Assyrian  or  even  the  Babylonish  captiv¬ 
ity  the  book  is  a  late  one,  though  the  Aramaisms  in 
it  are  but  few.  It  has  been  always  accepted  as  ca¬ 
nonical.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  referred  to  in 
Acts  xiii.  20  and  Heb.  xi.  32. 

IT  Judge  is  the  general  term ;  umpire,  arbiter, 
and  arbitrator  are  only  species  of  the  judge.  The 
judge  determines  in  all  matters  disputed  or  undis¬ 
puted  :  he  pronounces  what  is  law  for  the  present, 
as  well  as  what  will  be  law;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  only  judges  in  particular  cases  that 
admit  of  dispute. 

judge-advocate,  s.  [Advocate.] 

judge,  *jugen,  v.i.&t.  [Fr .juger;  Sp .juzgar; 
Port,  julgar;  Ital.  giudicare,  from  Lat.  judico , 
from  judex  (genit.  judicis)—&  judge  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  upon  a  case;  to  give 
sentence ;  to  act  as  a  judge. 

“  Ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with 
you  in  the  judgment.” — 2  Chronicles  xix.  6. 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion  ;  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  by  comparison  and  consideration  of  facts, 
ideas,  and  propositions. 

“  Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 

Till  murmur  rose  to  clamors  loud.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  24. 

3.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

“  How  doth  God  know?  Can  he  judge  through  the  dark 
cloud?” — Job  xxii.  13. 

4.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon 
any  matter ;  to  sit  in  judgment. 

“Forbear  t o  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  by  authority,  as  a  case 
before  a  court  or  a  controversy  between  two  parties ; 
to  decide  judicially. 

2.  To  try  judicially;  to  examine  and  pass  sen¬ 
tence  upon. 

3.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon ;  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon. 

“Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.” — Matt.  viii.  L 

4.  To  act  as  chief  magistrate  over ;  to  rule. 

“And  he  [Eli]  had  judged  Israel  forty  years.” — 1  Samuel 
iv.  18. 

5.  To  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits,  quali¬ 
ties,  or  excellence  of. 

“Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  skillful  most  when  most  severely  judged.’4 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  869. 

6.  To  esteem,  to  consider,  to  reckon. 

“  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.” — 
Acts  xvi.  15. 

7.  To  form  an  opinion  upon. 

“  The  safety  and  firmness  of  my  frame  of  government 
may  be  best  judged  by  the  rules  of  architecture.” — Sir  W. 
Temple:  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government. 

judge'-ment,  s.  [Judgment.] 

jiidg'-er,  s.  [English  judg(e) ;  -er.l  One  who 
judges;  one  who  passes  sentence ;  a  judge. 

“They  .  .  .  are  ill  judgers  of  what  they  have  not 
well  examined.” — Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  viii. 

judge  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  judge ;  -ship.']  The  office 
or  position  of  a  judge. 

judg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Judge,  v.] 

A.  As pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Determining  or  deciding  upon  cases. 

2.  Discerning,  discriminating. 

“A  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either.” 

Drayton :  Matilda  to  King  John. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  upon  cases 
or  controversies. 

I  *judg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  judging;  -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  a  judge ;  judiciously.  ( Milton .) 

judg’-ment,  judge-ment,  *juge-ment,  s.  [Fr. 

jugement;  Ital .  giudicamento.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  judging ;  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  awarding  of  sentences. 

“A  Daniel  come  to  judgment .” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv  1. 


2.  The  act  or  process  of  the  mind  in  ascertaining 
the  truth  by  comparison  of  ideas,  facts,  or  propo¬ 
sitions. 

“  Judgment ,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
side,  in  separating  carefully  ideas  one  from  another.” — 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  relationship  between 
one  proposition  and  another. 

4.  The  faculty  of  judging  wisely,  truly,  or  skill¬ 
fully ;  discernment,  discrimination,  good  sense. 

5.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  ascertain 
the  relation  of  terms  and  propositions  by  the  com¬ 
parison  of  ideas. 

“  Weak  is  the  will  of  man,  his  judgment  blind 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  Hope  betrays.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.  (Introd.) 

6.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  relation  of 
ideas,  or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  arguments;  a 
determination  of  the  mind  formed  from  such  com¬ 
parison. 

7.  An  opinion;  a  notion;  a  manner  of  thinking 
about  any  thing ;  award,  estimate,  belief. 

“  She  in  my  judgment  was  as  fair  as  you.” 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

8.  Discretion,  prudence,  foresight,  sagacity. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  Ii.  1. 

“All  that  they  had  to  consider  was  whether,  the  verdict 
being  supposed  to  be  according  to  the  evidence,  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  legal.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*10.  A  judiciary  law ;  a  statute ;  a  commandment. 

“  These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the 
judgments  which  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel.” — Deuteronomy  iv.  45. 

11.  The  right  or  power  of  passing  sentence. 

“  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God; 

For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  Thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

12.  A  calamity  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  God  upon  a  sinner. 

“This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Law  :  A  determination,  decision,  or  sentence 
of  a  judge  or  court  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal. 

“I  shall  not  need  to  alledge  an  example  foreign  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to  report  new 
cases  and  decisions  for  the  direction  of  future  judg¬ 
ments.  ” — Lord  Bacon  :  Works  ;  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Logic  :  Judgment  is  the  comparing  together 
in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions,  or  ideas,  which  are 
the  objects  of  apprehension,  whether  complex  or 
incomplex,  and  pronouncing  that  they  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  each  other,  or  that  one  of  them  belongs 
or  does  not  belong  to  the  other.  Judgment  is 
therefore  affirmative  or  negative  ;  as,  Snow  is 
white  ;  all  white  men  are  not  Europeans. 

3.  Metaph.  :  That  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  judgments  are  formed.  Kant  defines  it  as 
“the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is  conceived  as 
contained  under  the  universal.  ” 

4.  Scripture  : 

(1)  Singular  : 

(a)  The  sentence  of  a  judge. 

(i>>  Justice  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  5). 

(c)  The  punishment  which  justice  inflicts  ;  spe¬ 
cially,  a  calamity  sent  by  God  as  a  penal  infliction 
on  account  of  national  or  other  sin  (Exod.  xii.  12  ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  9,  xxii.  8). 

(2)  PI.  :  The  civil  and'  criminal  enactments  of 
the  Mosaic  code,  as  distinguished  from  the  cere¬ 
monial  and  the  moral  laws  (Exod.  xii.  12  ;  Psalm 
cxix.  7, 13,  20,  39,  43,  62,  &c.). 

If  The  judgment  is  that  faculty  which  enables  a 
person  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong  in  general  ; 
discretion  and  prudence  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
particular  cases.  The  judgment  is  conclusive  ;  it 
decides  by  positive  inference  ;  it  enables  a  person 
to  discover  the  truth  ;  discretion  is  intuitive  ;  it 
discerns  or  perceives  what  is  in  all  probability 
right.  The  judgment  acts  by  a  fixed  rule  ;  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  question  or  variation  ;  the  discretion 
acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own 
rule.  The  judgment  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good  ;  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  error  or  direct  mistakes  ;  it  chooses  what 
is  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgment  requires 
knowledge  and  actual  experience  ;  the  discretion 
requires  reflection  and  consideration  ;  prudence 
looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil  which  may  result 
from  the  thing ;  it  is,  therefore,  but  a  mode  or  ac¬ 
companiment  of  discretion;  we  must  have  prudence 
when  we  have  discretion,  but  we  may  have  prudence 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discretion.  Those  who 
have  the  conduct  or  direction  of  others  require  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  those  who  have  the  management  of  their 
own  concerns  require  prudence. 

IT  Judgment  of  God :  A  term  applied  to  several  of 
the  old  forms  of  trial  by  ordeal,  as  single  combat, 
walking  upon  red-hot  plowshares,  &c. 

♦judgment-cap,  s.  [Black-cap.] 


judgment-creditor,  s. 

Law :  One  to  whom  a  Court  of  Law  has  awarded 
a  certain  sum  of  money  as  damages,  &c.,  payable  by 
the  other  party  in  the  case. 


judgment-day,  s. 

1.  Theol.:  The  day  on  which  God  shall  judge  the 
world  by  the  instrumentality  of  Jesus  (Acts  xvii.  31), 
meting  out  rewards  and  punishments  as  justice 
may  require  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  The  fallen  angels, 
as  well  as  men,  will  be  judged  (Jude  6 ;  Bom.  xiv. 
10;  2  Cor.  v.  10). 

2.  Ch.  Hist.:  When  a  thousand  years  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  were  almost  completed,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  the  judgment-day  was  at  hand, 
and  every  means  was  adopted  to  conciliate  the 
Church  and  gain  the  favor  of  its  Divine  Lord. 
Among  other  steps  adopted  was  to  hand  over  estates 
as  no  longer  needed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  the  reason  assigned  being  thus  expressed 
“  Appropinquante  mundi  termino”  (the  end  of  the 
world  being  now  at  hand).  ( Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist., 
cent,  x.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  3,  and  notes.) 


“He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day.” 

Scott-  Marmion,  vi.  1L 


judgment-debt,  s. 

Law:  A  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a  judge’s 
order,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  can  at  any  time 
attach  the  debtor’s  goods  and  chattels.  Such 
debts  have  the  preference  of  being  paid  in  full,  as 
compared  with  simple  contract  debts. 


judgment-debtor,  s. 

Law:  One  adjudged  to  owe  to  the  party  oppos¬ 
ing  him  in  the  Court  a  certain  amount  of  damages 
or  of  other  money. 


judgment-hall,  s. 

1.  Law:  A  hall  where  courts  are  held. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  The  Roman  Prsetorium  at  Jerusalem,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Pilate  (John  xviii.  28,  33 ;  xix.  9) . 

(2)  A  hall  in  Herod’s  palace  at  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  35). 

judgment-like,  a.  A  term  applied  in  Scotland 
to  anything  supposed  to  betoken  divine  judgment 
or  anger. 


judgment-note,  s.  A  note  which  provides  that 
the  holder  may  have  judgment  entered  up  thereon 
without  suit  when  due. 

judgment-proof,  a. 

1.  Regardless  or  fearless  of  punishment. 

“  The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-proof.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  459. 

2.  Possessed  of  no  property  that  can  be  reached 
by  judicial  process. 

judgment-seat,  s.  The  seat  or  bench  in  a  court 
on  which  the  judges  sit ;  a  court,  a  tribunal. 

judgment-summons,  s. 

Law:  A  proceeding  by  a  judgment-creditor 
against  a  judgment-debtor  upon  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  to  obtain  the  committal  of  the  judg¬ 
ment-debtor  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  judg¬ 
ment-debt. 


Jfi  -dl-cu,  s.  [Lat.,  2d  per.  sing,  imper.  of 
judico— to  judge.] 

Ecclesiol.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  usually  known  as  Passion  Sunday, 
because  the  words  of  the  introit  (Ps.  xliii.  1, 2)  are 
Judica me,  Deus  (Judge  me,  O  God). 

IT  In  the  Roman  Church  this  psalm  (xlii.  in 
Yulg.)  is  said— preceded  and  followed  by  a  versicle 
and  response— by  the  celebrant  at  all  masses  except 
those  for  the  dead,  and  at  Passion-tide.  The  cus¬ 
tom  has  obtained  from  at  least  the  ninth  century. 

jfi'-dlc-g,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  judicabilis,  from  judico^ 
to  judge.]  That  may  or  can  be  judged  or  decided. 

jfi'-dic-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  judicativus,  from  judi- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  judico.]  Having  power  to  decide. 

jfi  -dlc-a-tor-f ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  judicatorius,  from 
judicatus,  pa.  par.  of  judico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice;  dispensing  justice;  pertaining  to 
the  passing  of  judgment. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  court  of  justice. 

2.  The  distribution  or  administration  of  justice. 

“No  such  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  supreme 

court  of  judicatory,  would  judge  worthy  of  death 

Clarendon. 

jfi  -dlc-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  judicatura , 
fem.  of  the  fut.  part,  of  judico=to  judge ;  So.  judic¬ 
atura  ;  Ital.  giudicatura .J 

1.  A  court  of  justice ;  a  judicatory. 

“  The  most  hateful  judicature  that  was  ever  known 
among  civilized  men.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fell,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full:  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw,’ 
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„'T,  ,  .  or  administration  of  justice.  Judith,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Manasses,  went  walls  inclose  it,  the  inner  445  and  the  outer  650  feet 

0  tlle  JU<1Ses  in  their  judicature  is  the  forth  to  the  Assyrians,  pretending  that  she  had  square.  The  British  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
g  °n°r' .  Baoon:  Advtce  to  Villiers.  deserted  her  people.  She  fascinated  Hoiofernes,  1803.  They  found  that  the  pilgrims  had  paid  a  tax 

3.  The  judicial  body.  who  after  a  time  took  her  to  his  tent,  where,  as  he  to  the  Mabrattas.  In  1806  the  Anglo-Indian  British 

*4.  Legality,  lawfulness.  (Milton.)  was  -H?  .drunk,  she  cut  oil  his  head,  escaping  Government,  under  Sir  George  Barlow,  took  the 

.  *5.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  or  with  ^  the  fort  at  Bethulia.  On  the  loss  of  pilgrims’ tax  and  directed  the  worship  of  the  tem- 

judge.  their  leader  the  Assyrians  fled,  the  Israelites  pur-  pie.  In  1839  the  pilgrims’  tax  was  abolished,  and 

IT  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature :  [Supreme  Court  smug  and  inflicting  on  them  great  slaughter.  The  the  temple  expenses  fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  paid 
of  Judicature.]  hook  apparently  professes  to  have  been  penned  just  from  public  revenue.  In  June,  1851,  the  government 


A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

.  V  They  had,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  been  guilty  of 
injustice.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Used  or  employed  in  a  court  of  justice. 

.  “  What  government  can  be  without  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings?  ” — Bentley. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  issued  or  ordered  by  a  court 
of  justice. 

“It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rebellions, 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

4.  Inflicted  as  a  punishment  or  in  judgment ;  as, 
&  judicial  punishment. 

5.  Enacted  or  established  by  statute  or  constitu¬ 
tional  authority. 

*6.  Judicious.  ( BenJonson .) 

7.  Adapted  or  fitted  for  judging;  as,  a  judicial 
mind. 

*B.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  administering  justice. 
“  It  is  to  your  condemnation,  and  to  your  ignomynie, 
that  you  doe  exercise  judicials  among  you.” — Barnes : 
Workes,  p.  209. 

judicial-acts,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law:  Acts  declaring  that  certain  acts  shall 
be  valid  only  if  done  by  two  magistrates.  (Opposed 
to  ministerial  acts,  for  which  one  of  the  two  magis¬ 
trates  will  suffice.)  ( Wharton.) 
judicial-astrology,  s.  [Astrology.] 
judicial-separation,  s.  [Separation.] 
Jfi-di’-cial-ljf  (cial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng.  judi¬ 
cial;  - ly .]  In  a  judicial  manner;  according  to  the 
forms  of  justice. 

Jfl-di’-cI-9,-ry  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  judiciare, 
from  Lat.  judiciarius.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  ;  judicial. 

tB.  As  subst. :  That  branch  of  the  government 
which  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  cases  civil  or  criminal ;  the  system  of  courts 
of  justice  in  a  country  ;  the  judges  collectively. 

Judiciary-astrology,  s.  The  same  as  Judicial 
Astrology  (q.  v.). 

jfi-dl  -cious,  a.  [Fr.  judicieux,  from  Lat.  *judi- 
ciosus,  from  judicium— judgment.] 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice ;  judicial. 

“His  last  offences 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment ;  prudent, 
sagacious,  clear-headed,  discreet. 

“But  the  judicious  are  always  a  minority;  and  scarcely 
anybody  was  then  impartial.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

3.  Arising  from  or  in  accordance  with  sound 
judgment;  founded  on  reason  or  judgment;  well 
calculated  to  secure  the  best  result ;  prudent,  well- 
advised. 

“  The  Prince  [William  I.]  was  rather  made  to  surmount 
all  dangers  he  encountered  by  brave  actions  and  judicious 
councils,  than  either  to  invite  or  antipate  his  misfortunes 
by  distrust  and  vain  apprehensions.” — Sir  W.  Temple: 
Introd.  to  the  History  of  England. 

J<Ldi'-ciOUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  judicious;  -ly.']  In 
a  judicious  manner;  wisely,  prudently ;  with  good 
judgment  or  discretion  ;  discreetly. 

“  See  how  judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that  are 
most  proper.” — Addison:  Essay  on  Virgil's  Georgies . 

jfl-dl'-cious-ness,  s.  [English  judicious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  judicious;  sound  judg¬ 
ment  or  discretion  ;  good  sense. 

Jfl  dlth,  s.  [Gr.  Ioudith,  loudeith,  Ioudeth,  from 
Heb.  Yehudith=(l)  gen,  a  Jewess,  (2)  spec,  the  wife 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).] 

Apocrypha:  The  fourth  of  the  apocryphal  books. 
The  narrative  opens  with  the  “twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodnosor,  who  reigned  in 
Nineveh,  the  great  city.”  That  potentate,  finding 
his  armies  thwarted  in  their  progress  to  the  west, 


as  early  as  175  to  100  B.  C.  The  ablest  critics 
consider  it  a  fiction  rather  than  a  genuine  history. 

Jh  dy,  s.  [From  Judas  the  traitor,  Latin  Judei 
(Jews),  or  possibly  a  dimin.  of  the  female  name 
Judith  (?).]  The  female  figure  in  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  [Punch  and  Judy.] 

*jiif  -fer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  An  old  name  for  a  piece  of  timber  four  or 
five  inches  square. 

jug  (1),  *jugge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According 
to  Wedgwood,  connected  with  “Jug  or  Judge,  for¬ 
merly  a  familiar  equivalent  of  Joan  or  Jenny,”  as 
in  Cotgrave,  “ Jehannette ,  Jug  or  Jinny.”  So  Jack 
and  Jill  were  also  used  for  the  names  of  drinking 
vessels.] 

1.  A  variously-shaped  vessel  of  earthenware, 
metal,  or  wood,  usually  provided  with  a  handle  and 
ear,  and  used  for  holding  and  carrying  liquors ;  a 
pitcher,  a  ewer. 

“You’d  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs.” 

Shakesp. Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Introd.) 

2.  A  prison,  a  lock-up 
jug.  (Slang.) 

jug  (2),  s.  [Probably  onomatopoetic.]  A  word 
used  to  represent  the  note  of  the  nightingale. 

Jug  (1) ,  v.  t.  [Jug  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  put  into  and  cook  in  a  jug;  as,  to  jug  a 
hare. 

2.  To  commit  to  prison,  to  lock  up.  (Slang.) 

Jug  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel.  hjuka=to 

nurse,  to  cherish.]  To  nestle  together;  to  collect, 
as  partridges  in  a  covey. 

jfi'-ga,  s.pl.  [Jugum.] 

jfi'-gal,  a.  [Lat.  ,/wsraZts= pertaining  to  a  yoke; 
jugum=  a  yoke.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  yoke,  or  to 
matrimony. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  near  the  cheek-bone;  zygomatic. 

Jugal-bone,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  face  corresponding 
to  the  Human  os  males  or  cheek-bone,  and  forming 
part  of  the  zygoma.  (Huxley.) 

*ju-ga'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Latin  neut.  pi.  of  jugatus= 
yoked,  coupled  (capifa= heads,  being  understood).] 

Numis.:  Two  heads  represented  on  a  medal  or 
coin  side  by  side  or  joining  each  other. 

Jfi'-gate,  a.  [Lat.  jugatus,  pa.  par.  of  jugo— to 

^  Bot. :  Coupled  together.  Used  of  the  opposite 
leaflets  in  a  pinnate  or  other  compound  leaf.  Often 
in  compos.,  as  hi  jugate. 

*Juge,  s.  [Judge.] 

Jug  -ger-naut,  Jug'-ger-n&th,  Jag'-sm-nath, 
Jag-nath,  s.  [Sansc.,  &c.=the  Lord  of  the  world.] 

1.  Hind.  Myth.:  One  of  the  1,000  names  of  Vishnu, 
the  second  god  of  the  Hindu  triad.  Juggernaut 


Vishnu,  especially  in  his  eighth  incarnation, 
Krishna.  The  great  seat  of  his  worship  is  at  PArl, 
in  Orissa,  where  he  is  associated  with  his  brother 
Balbhadra,  Baldeo,  or  Balaram,  and  their  sister 
Sabhadra.  The  idols  have  no  legs,  and  only  stumps 
of  arms ;  the  heads  and  eyes  are  very  large.  The 
two  brothers  have  arms  projecting  horizontally 
from  the  ears.  They  are  wooden  busts  of  about  six 


=  to  jest  or  joke.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand;  to  conjure; 
to  amuse  with  tricks  which  present  false  appear* 
ances  of  extraordinary  powers. 

2.  To  practice  artifice,  deceit,  or  imposture. 

“  Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.” 

Shakesp. Macbeth,  v.  8. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  play  tricks  upon ;  to  impose  upon; 
to  deceive  ;  to  cheat. 

“How  came  he  dead?  I’ll  not  be  juggled  with.” 

Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

Jug-gle,  s.  [Juggle,  a.] 

1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  A  trick  ;  an  imposture ;  a  deception. 

“  The  notion  of  a  God  .  .  .  was  not  the  invention  of 

politicians,  and  a,  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people  into 
obedience.” — Tillotson:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

jug'-gler,  *jog-e-lour,  *jug-ge-ler,  *jug-lur, 
*Jug-ler,  *jOg-u-lar,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jogleres,  jogleor , 
Generally  called  a  stone-  jugleor ,  jougleor ;  Ft.  jongleur,  from  Lat.  joculator, 
ivomjoculatus,  pa.  par.  of  joculor— to  jest,  to  joke; 
Sp .  joglar ,  juglar  ;  Ital.  gioculatore.] 

1.  A  buffoon,  a  jester. 

“  Tho  mighest  thou  see  there  flutours, 

Minstrales  and  eke  jogelours. 

That  well  to  sing  did  her  pains.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  One  who  practices  or  performs  tricks  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  a  conjuror ;  one  skilled  in  legerdemain. 

“  Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  An  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  deceitful  fellow,  a 
charlatan. 

“O  me,  you  juggler,  you  canker  blossom!” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Jug'-gler-ess,  s.  [Eng.  juggler;  -ess.]  A  female 
who  practices  jugglery. 

jug'-gler-y,  *jog-ler-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr .joglerie;  Fr. 
jonglerie .]  The  art  or  perform ances’of  a  juggler; 
legerdemain ;  sleight  of  hand ;  trickery,  imposture. 
Jug  -gllng,  *jug-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jug* 

GLE,  V .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Jugglery;  underhand  practice. 

“  By  the  jugglings  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy 
Burnet'  Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1559). 

Jug  -gling-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  juggling;  -ly.]  In 
a  juggling,  deceitful,  or  tricky  manner, 
jug'-gur,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.] 

Ornith. :  Falco  juggur,  a  large  Indian  falcon 
trained  to  fly  at  partridges,  florikins,  and  even 
herons.  Called  also  luggar. 

Jug-lan-da-ge-se,  *jug-lan-de-sii,  s.pl.  [Lat. 
juglans  (genit.  juglandis) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece, 


- ece .] 

Bot..  Juglands;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Quernales.  It  consists  of  trees  with  a 
watery  or  resinous  juice,  alternate  pinnated  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  imperfect,  monoecious  flowers 
the  male  ones  in  catkins,  the  female  ones  in  term¬ 
inal  clusters.  Males  having  the  calyx  two,  three, 
or  six  parted,  adhering_to  a  scale-like  bract; 


feet  high.  Balaram  is  painted  white,  Juggernaut  stamens,  three  or  more.  Females  having  the  calyx 
black  and  Sabhadra  yellow.  Juggernaut's  car  is  adherent  to  the  ovary  with  a  minute  limb,  having 
forty-three  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  has  sixteen  three  to  five  divisions,  deciduous  or  shriveling; 
wheels  each  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  corolla,  generally  none,  but  sometimeswith  minute 
brother  and  sister  have  also  cars.  There  are  thir-  petals;  ovary  two  to  four  celled  at  the  base,  one 
teen  festivals  each  year.  The  chief  is  the  Rath  celled  at  the  apex ;  ovule  one  erect.  Fruit,  a  one- 
Jattra,  or  Car  Festival,  at  which  the  three  idols  are  stone  drupe,  naked,  or  with  an  involucre.  The 
brought  forth,  being  dragged  out  in  their  cars  by  order  consists  of  fine  trees,  chiefly  American  and 
the  multitudes  of  devotees.  Formerly  a  few  fanatics  Indian.  Genera,  about  four ;  known  species,  twenty- 
threw  themselves  beneath  the  wheels;  this  is  not  seven. 

now  permitted.  (Peggs:  Orissa  Mission.)  The  Rev.  jug-lan-din,  s.  [For  etym.  see  supra.]  An  ex- 
Dr.  Stevenson  believes  that  the  permission  of  all  tractive  substance  of  medical  and  economic  value, 
castes  to  eat  together  at  Juggemauth,  though  no  found  in  the  husks  of  green  walnuts— Juglans 
where  else,  and  the  alleged  preservation  of  a  bone  regia .  It  is  also  called  nucin. 


of  Krishna  within  the  Juggernauta  idol,  raise  the 
suspicion  that  the  worship  of  this  divinity  is  of 
Buddhist  rather  than  of  Brahminical  origin. 

2.  Indian  Hist.  &  Arch. :  The  present  temple  of 


resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  His  chief  oppo-  Juggernaut  was  completed  in  A.  D .  at  “  ex- 

nents  were  the  Israelites,  who  fortified  themselves  pense  of  nearly  $^,500,000.  Its  base  1S  !e  •; 

in  Bethulia.  While  Hoiofernes,  his  general,  was  square,  its  altitude  f,kove  the  p]^  Twostone 
besieging  this  stronghold,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  stands  180  or  above  the  ground  -00  feet.  Iwo  stone 


jug-lan-dine,  s.  [Lat.  juglan(s)  =  a  walnut, 
and  suff. -ine.]  An  alkaloid  found  in  green  walnut 
leaves. 

jug;  -land§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  juglans  (genit.  jug¬ 
landis)  .] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Juglandaceee  (q.  v.). 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sb9.11.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


§hin, 

-tion, 


bench; 

-§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d$L 


juglans 
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Jug'-lan§,  s.  [Lat.=a  walnut,  from  Jovis  glans 
=the  nut  of  Jove.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Juglan- 
d.acese.  Males :  calyx  with  five  or  six  scales,  with 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens.  Females:  calyx 
adhering  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  with  a  fleshy  husk, 
bursting  irregularly.  The  rind  of  Juglans  regia , 

the  Walnut  (q.  v.),  is  acrid  and  purgative.  J.  ca -  liquid,  and  used  as  a  vehicle  for  any  medicine. 
tharnca — the  butter-nut,  oil -nut,  or  white  walnut — 
an  American  species,  is  purgative. 


2.  A  drink  composed  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  other 
spirituous  liquor,  with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and  a 
flavoring  of  mint.  Called  also  a  mint-julep. 

“The  little  man  stood  tiptoe  ...  and  ordered  at 
last  a  mint -julep.” — H.  B.  Stowe:  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ch. 
viii. 

II.  Pharm.:  A  preparation  of  sugar  with  some 


#  „ _ _  J.  regia  and 

nigra  furnish  a  wood  which,  when  polished,  is  of  a 
rich  deep  brown  color. 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  occur  in 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe. 

jfi'-gu-lg,r.  a. &s.  [From  Lat.  jugulum—(l)  the 
collar  bone,  (2)  the  part  of  the  throat  just  above  it, 
(3)  the  throat  itself.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat.  Thus 
there  is  a.  jugular  eminence,  a  jugular  foramen,  &c. 

2.  Compar. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lower  throat. 
(Used  of  the  ventral  fins  when  placed  in  advance  of 
the  attachment  of  the  pectorals.) 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  jugular  veins. 

“The  wound  was  so  deep  and  wide,  that  being  cut 
through  the  gullet,  wind-pipe,  and  both  the  jugulars,  it 
reached  to  the  vertebrae.’’ — Evelyn:  Memoirs  (1683). 

jugular-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  head ;  they  are  three  in  number,  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  the  anterior,  and  the  internal  jugular. 

jfi-gil-lar'-e§,  s.pl.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  juguiaris,  from  jugulurn= the  throat.] 

Ichthy.:  Fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  placed 
anterior  to  the  pectoral. 

*jfl'-gU~late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  jugulatus,  pa.  par.  of 


Jfi’-li-g,,  s.  [Lat.  fem.  of  Julius.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  89.] 

Jfi'-lI-StU,  a.  [Lat.  Julianus,  from  Julius.’]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  originated  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Julian-calendar,  s.  [Calendar.] 

Julian-epoch,  s. 

Chron. :  The  date  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

Julian-period,  s. 

Chron. :  A  period  of  7,980  years,  produced  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  19  (the lunar  cycle)  by  28  (the  solar  cycle), 
and  15  (the  Roman  induction) .  It  began 4,713  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Julian-year,  s. 

Chron.:  The  year  as  adjusted  by  Julius  Caesar. 
[Calendar,  Year.] 

Jfi -li-g,n-Ists,  s.  pi.  [From  Julian  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Copts  who  believed  the  body 
of  Jesus  to  be  incorruptible,  in  opposition  to  the 
Severians  (q.  v.). 

jfl  -ll-dse,  s.  [Iulidal] 

jfi-lid-I'-nse,  jfi-lld-i'-na,  s.  pi. 

(genit.  julid(is)  =  a  kind  of  rock-fish 
suff.  -ince,  or  neut.  - ina .] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  fishes,  family  Labridae. 
They  have  fewer  than  thirteen  spines,  and  some* 


[Latin  julis, 
fem.  pi.  adj. 


to  cut  the  throat;  jugulum=the  throat.]  times  only  eight  or  nine  in  the  dorsal  fin.  It  con¬ 
'd  kill  by  cutting  the  throat.  +Qir'“ 


*jfi'-gU~la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  jugulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  jugulo.j  A  cut-throat;  a  murderer. 

jfi-gU-lOHje-phal'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  jugulum=the 
throat,  and  Gr.  hephale=the  head.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  both  to  the  head  and  the 
throat,  as  being  connected  with  both.  There  is  a 
jugulocephalic  vein. 

jfi'-gum  (pi.  jfi'-ga),  s.  [Lat.=a  yoke.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:  A  pair  of  leaflets  placed  opposite  to 
each  other  on  the  common  petiole  of  a  pinnated 
leaf. 

2.  PI. :  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  an  umbellifer¬ 
ous  plant. 

jfii§e,  *juse,  s.  [Fr.  jus,  from  Lat.  Jws=broth, 
Soup  ;  cogn.  with  Sansc.  |/tis7i.a=soup.] 

1.  Sing.:  The  sap;  the  watery  part  of  vegetable, 
or  the  fluid  part  of  animal  bodies. 

2.  PI.  (Sued)  :  The  expressed  juices  of  a  plant  to 
be  used  medicinally,  as  those  of  the  belladonna,  &c. 

*jfii§e,  v.  t.  [Juice,  s.]  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to 
soak. 

*jfii$e’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  juice;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  or 
abounding  in  juice ;  juicy. 

jfiife'-less,  a.  [English  juice;  -Zess.]  Without 
juice  or  sap ;  dry. 

jfii9'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Juicy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  juicy  or  abounding  with  juice; 
succulence. 

jfii'~93f,  a.  [Eng.  juic(e) ;  -y.]  Abounding  with 
juice;  succulent. 

“  My  juicy  plums  for  thee  forbear  to  grow.” 

Jago:  Goldfinches. 

*juise,  s.  [Jewise.] 

Jfi'-jfibe,  jfi-Jfib,  s.  [Lat.  zizyphus.2 

1.  Bot. :  Two  fruits,  those  of  Zizyphus  vulgaris 
and  Z.  jujuba,  plants  belonging  to  the  Rhamnaceee. 

2.  Confectionery :  A  lozenge  or  confection  made 
of  gum  arabic  or  gelatine  sweetened,  generally 
spoken  of  as  jujube  paste. 

Jfike  (l),o.  t.  [Jook.]  To  bend  or  jerk,  as  the 
head. 


tains  thirty -seven  genera. 

j  u  -li-enne,  s.  [Fr .  ]  A  kind  of  thin  soup  having 
shreded  vegetables,  &c.,  in  its  composition. 

jfi’-li-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Julus,  and  'Lat.  forma 
=form,  shape,  appearance.] 

1.  Bot. :  Formed  like  an  amentum  or  catkin,  as 
Bryum  iulaceum. 

2.  Zodl. :  Formed  like  a  millepede  of  the  genus 
lulus,  or  the  family  Iulidse. 

jfl'-lis,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  rock-fish.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Julidinae  (q.  v.).  Julis  vulgaris  or  Mediterranea  is 
the  Rainbow  wrasse.  It  has  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

Jfi  -lus ,  S.  [ItJLUS .  ] 

Bot. :  A  catkin. 

Jfi-ly',  *juil,  *juyl,  *juylle,  s.  [From  Latin 

Julius,  a  name  given  to  this  month  in  honor  of 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month.] 
The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  in  which  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  Leo.  It  was  formerly  called  Quin- 
tilis,  or  the  fifth  month,  the  year,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  calendar,  beginning  in  March. 

July-chi,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Polia  chi,  one  of  the  Hadenidae. 

July-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Prosopis  julijlora,  one  of  theMimoseae; 
(2)  the  Stock  gillyflower. 

July-highflyer,  s . 


jump 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise. 

“A  boysterousse  basse  he  bounsed  out. 

And  jumbled  on  his  strings.” 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  sat.  8. 

Jum'-ble,  s.  [Jumble,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  confused  mixture;  a  mass  oi 
collection  mixed  or  thrown  together  confusedly  and 
without  order. 

2.  Confect.:  A  thin  sweetbread,  composed  of 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  flavored  with 
lemon-peel  or  sweet  almonds. 

jum  -ble-ment,  s.  [En g.  jumble;  - ment .] 

1.  The  act  of  jumping  or  mixing  confusedly  to¬ 
gether. 

2.  The  state  of  being  jumbled  or  thrown  together 
confusedly ;  a  confused  mixture. 

junx’-bler,  s.  [En g.jumbl(e);  -er.J  One  who 
mixes  or  jumbles  things  together  without  order. 

jum'-bllng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jumble,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  or  throwing  to¬ 
gether  confusedly  or  without  order. 

jum'-bllng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  jumbling ;  -ly.J  Ina 
jumbling  or  confused  manner. 

*ju'-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jumentum,  for¬ 
merly  jugumentum,  from  jugum— a  yoke  ;  jungo—ta 
join;  Sp.  jumento;  Ital.  giumento.j  A  beast  of 
burden. 

jump,  *jumpe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial.  gumpa=  to 
spring  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  gumpe— to  jolt ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gumpen=to  jump;  gumpeln—  to  play  the  buffoon; 
Prov.  Ger.  gampen— to  jump ;  Icel.  goppa— to  skip.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  one’s  self  in  any  direction  by  lifting 
the  feet  off  the  ground  with  a  spring  and  alighting 
on  them  again  ;  to  leap,  to  skip. 

2.  To  jolt,  to  shake. 

“The  noise  of  the  prancing  horses  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots.” — Nahum  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  tally,  to  accord. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

“In  short,  it  jumps  with  my  humor.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  agree  in  opinion  ;  to  accord. 

“Then  they  called  a  counsell,  where  they  jumped  with 
one  general  accord  in  this  opinion.” — P.  Holland:  Livius, 
p.  673. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  pass  over  by  leaping;  to  overleap. 

(2)  To  skip  over,  to  pass. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  put  to  stake ;  to  hazard,  to  risk. 

“You  .  .  .  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic.” 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Forging: 

(1)  To  upset  by  endwise  blows,  which  contract 
the  object  in  length,  but  thicken  and  spread  it  iat- 
erly.  (Applied  to  jumpers,  tamping-bars,  axes,  &c.) 
[Upsetting.] 

.  (2)  To  attach  by  a  butt-weld,  in  contradistinc- 


Entom. ;  A  moth  of  the  family  Larentid®. 

jfi'-mar,  jfi  -mart,  s.  [Origin  unknown ;  per-  tion  to  a  lap-weld”.  A  transverse' piece  attached  by 
haps  an  irregular  deriv.  from  jument,  with  the  in-  welding  is  said  to  be  jumped  on.  If  formed  from  a 
tensitive  -art  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  Lang,  portion  of  the  rest,  it  is  said  to  be  headed  on. 
gimere,  gimereu,  according  to  Diez,  suggests  the  .  (3)  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron,  or  lam- 
Lat.  chimcera.  (Littr6.)')  inated  iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a  mandrel  at  a 

ZoOl. :  Onotaurus.  An  imaginary  hybrid  between  red  heat,  raised  to  a  welding  heat  and  placed  on  a 
bovine  and  equine  species.  According  to  Buffon  cylindrical  rod,  which  is  struck  heavily  and  verti- 
(xiv.  248)  these  hybrids  were  mentioned  by  Colum-  cally  on  the  ground,  is  said  to  be  jumped.  The 
ella,  who  was  quoted  by  Gesner ;  but  Blumenbach  effect  is  to  cause  the  edges  of  the  ribbon  to  unite,  a 
(ed.  Bendyshe,  p.  77)  says,  “  I  cannot  find  the  men-  junction  which  is  completed  by  the  hammer  on  an 
tion  in  the  one.  or  the  quotation  in  the  other,”  and  anvil,  the  mandrel  retaining  its  position.  (  Knight.  > 
he  considers  ‘‘Gesner  (Hist.  quad,  vivap.,  pp.  19,  2.  Quarry.:  To  bore  holes  with  a  jumper  (q.  v.). 

106,  799)  was  the  first  to  mention  jumars.  IT  To  jump  a  claim:  To  seize  upon  a  mining  claim 

j*-,.  or  land  in  defiance  of  or  during  the  absence  of  one 

..’SUiAiS’”-  a°Ub‘“-:l  T°  P“Ch  UP“  pL-^r.’v.Al  [a  frequentative  frL  Sf 


Ju-la'-ceous,  a.  [Lat.  julus=a  catkin,  and  suff. 
* eous .]  Having  or  bearing  aments  or  catkins ;  like 
an  ament. 

Jfi  -lep,  *jfi'-leb,  s.  [Fr.  julep ,  from  Sp.  julepe, 
from  Pers.  julab— julep,  from  guldb —rosew ater , 
julep,  from  gul= a  rose,  and  d6=water.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sweet,  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous 
drink. 

“And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here.” 

Milton:  Comus,  672. 


(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mix  confusedly;  to  mix  up  in  a 
confused  mass ;  to  throw  or  put  together  without 
order.  (Generally  followed  by  up  or  together.) 

“Whiles they  hastily  wer e jumbled  together,  the  fight  by 
that  time  was  begun  in  the  right  wing  against  Hannibal.” 
— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  957. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  mixed  in  a  confused  way ;  to  meet  or  unite 
confusedly. 

“They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  perf  eot 
harmony.  ’  ’  — Swift. 


Jump  (1),  *jumpe,  s.  [Jump,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  jumping;  a  leap,  a  skip. 

“  So  farre  a  high-neighing  horse  of  heaven,  at  every 
jumpe  would  flie.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad.  V. 
*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  risk,  a  hazard. 

“  Do  not  exceed 

The  prescript  of  this  scrowl:  our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump.'’ 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  8. 


Rite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  w5r£.  stp-  dut*  cu>  ciire.  unite,  cur.  xfile,  ffilP  trf.  Sfrian- 


si're,  sir, 
sb.  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


jump-coupling 
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jungle-bendy 


(2)  A  promotion,  a  rise. 

“He  would,  usually  say,  that lie  did  much  admire,  men 
should  quarrel  and  kill  them  selves  for  the  honor  of  a 
jump  or  precedency,  or  some  such  like  coy;  out  never  so 
much  as  mind  the  striving  for  to  attain  unto  the  highest 
pitch  of  vertue.”—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  8. 

(3)  (PI.) :  The  same  as  Fidgets  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building :  An  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  course  of 
brickwork  or  masonry  to  accommodate  the  work 
to  the  inequality  of  the  ground. 

2.  Mining :  A  fault. 

*  If  From  the  jump:  From  the  start  or  beginning. 
Jump-coupling,  s. 

Mech.:  [Thimble-coupling.] 

Jump-joint,  s. 

1.  A  butt-joint. 

2.  A  flush-joint,  in  which  the  plates  or  planking 
make  a  smooth  face.  In  shipbuilding  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  carvel-build. 

jump-ring,  s. 

Jewel.:  A  ring  made  by  bringing  the  square-cut 
ends  of  a  length  of  wire  close  together  without 
welding. 

jump-spark,  s.  Elec.  A  disruptive  spark  ob¬ 
tained  between  two  opposed  conducting  surfaces, 
as  distinguished  from  a  spark  obtained  by  or  fol¬ 
lowing  a  wiping  contact.  Jumping-spark  ignition 
system:  System  of  ignition  commonly  used  in  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  of  the  gasoline  order,  in  which  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  high  pressure  is  used,  which  will  jump 
across  a  gap,  so  the  points  need  not  be  brought  into 
contact  in  order  to  ignite  the  explosive  mixture  of 
gases  in  the  cylinder  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine. 

jump-weld,  s.  A  butt-weld. 

jump  (2),s.  [Fr .jupe.]  [Jupon.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  or  loose  coat  reaching  to  the 
thighs,  buttoned  down  in  front  or  slit  up  half  way 
behind,  with  sieeves  to  the  wrist. 

“  The  weeping  cassock  scared  into  a.  jump, 

A  sign  the  presbyter’s  worn  to  the  stump.”  Cleveland. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  bodice  used  instead  of  stays. 

“Don’t  mind  my  sliape  this  bout,  for  I’m  only  in 

jumps.” — Foote:  Taste,  i. 

♦jump,  *jumpe,  adv.  [Jump,  v.)  Exactly,  just, 
pat,  nicely. 

“  Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 

And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Cassiofind 
Soliciting  his  wife.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

♦jump’-er,  v.i.  [Jump,  v.]  To  agree,  to  accord, 
to  coincide. 

Jump'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  jump,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jumps  or  leaps;  a 
leaper. 

2.  One  who  illegally  appropriates  a  claim.  [Jump, 
v.,  If.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  (pi.) :  A  name  applied  about  1760  by 
adversaries  to  certain  Calvinistic  Methodists  in 
Wales,  who  under  the  influence  of  religious  excite¬ 
ment  made  convulsive  movements  while  Divine 
worship  was  in  progress. 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  A  spring  used  in  repeating-clocks  to  assist 
the  motion  of  the  star-wheel. 

(2)  A  species  of  click  in  the  repeating-watch,  pre¬ 
venting  the  motion  of  a  wheel  in  either  direction. 

3.  Husb.:  A  plow  having  an  upturned  cutter  in 
front  of  its  share,  and  which,  going  below  the  share, 
prevents  its  being  caught  on  roots,  &c. 

4.  Planing :  A  plow-bit  or  machine-jointer,  having 
an  intermediate  bearing  upon  the  board. 

5.  Quarrying : 

(1)  A  quarryman’s  boring- tool ;  a  rod  of  steel,  or 
iron  pointed  with  steel,  which  breaks  the  rock  by 
being  alternately  jumped  up  and  down  to  form  a 
hole  for  blasting  or  for  an  artesian  well. 

(2)  A  steel-faced  chisel  held  by  one  man  while 
another  strikes  it  with  a  hammer,  used  in  drilling 
holes  in  rock  for  blasting  or  splitting. 

6.  Vehicles:  A  cheaply  formed  sled,  in  which 
supple  pieces  of  wood  form  the  shafts  and  runners, 
and  support  a  box  or  trestle  in  or  on  which  one  may 
ride. 

“He  was  seen  drawing  one  of  those  jumpers  that  they 
carry  their  grain  to  mill  in.” — J.  F.  Cooper:  Pioneers, 
ch.  xxix. 

7.  Entom.:  [Hoppeb,  II.  3.] 

jump'-er  (2),  s.  [Jump  (2),  s.]  A  kind  of  fur 
under-jacket;  a  blouse  or  smock  of  coarse  woolen 
or  canvas. 

Jump  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Jump,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  leaping ;  a  leap,  a  jump. 

jumping-bugs,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  The  family  Halticorid®. 


Jumping-deer,  s. 

Zobl. :  Ceryus  lewisii,  a  kind  of  deer  found  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Called  also  the  Black-tailed 
Deer. 

jumping-hare, 

ZoOl.:  Pedetes  ov  Helamys  capensis,  a  South  Afri¬ 
can  animal  belonging  to  the  Jerboas  (Dipodid®). 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  inhabits  deep  bur¬ 
rows. 

jumping-mouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Meriones  hudsonicus ,  a  mammal  of  this 
country,  belonging  to  the  Dipodidae. 

jumping-rat,  s. 

Zo6l.:  A  name  for  the  Jerboa  (q.  v.). 
jumping-shrews,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  English  name  of  the  family  Macros- 
celidee  (q.v.). 

jumping-spider,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Attus. 

♦jump'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jumping ;  -ly.)  Ex¬ 
actly,  precisely,  pat. 

“If  thou  wouldest  turne  things  faythfullye 
And  do  not  imitate 
So  jumpingly,  so  precyselie 
And  step  for  step  so  strayte.” 

Drant:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry e. 

jump -weld,  v.  t.  [Eng.  jump,  and  weld.)  (See 
Jump,  v.  t.,  B.  II.  1  (l) .) 

jun-ca’-ge-se,  jun-ge-se,  s.  pl\  [Lat.  junc(us)  = 
a  rush ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.) 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  the  typical  one  of 
the  alliance  Juncales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  fibrous  or  fascicled  roots,  leaves  fistu- 
lar  or  flat,  and  channeled  with  parallel  veins,  inflor¬ 
escence  more  or  less;  capitate,  calyx  and  corolla 
forming  an  inferior  six-parted  glumaceous  or  car¬ 
tilaginous  perianth.  Stamens  six,  rarely  three; 
fruit  capsular,  three-valved,  many-seeded.  Found 
in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions.  Genera  four 
or  five,  known  species  about  130. 

jun-ca  -ceous  (ce  as  shy),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  jun- 

caceus .)  [  J uncacea3.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  plants 
of  the  order  Juncace®  (q.v.) ;  resembling  rushes. 

jiin-CJl-gln-a'-ge-se,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  juncago, 
genit.  juncagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 

Bot. :  Arrow-grasses  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli¬ 
ance  Alismales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  aquatic 
or  marsh  plants,  having  leaves  with  parallel  veins  ; 
flowers  white  or  green,  inconspicuous,  in  spikes  or 
racemes;  sepals  and  petals  small;  stamens  six; 
carpels  three,  four,  or  six ;  fruit  dry,  one  or  two- 
seeded.  Found  in  most  continents.  Genera  seven, 
species  forty-four. 

juh-cg,-gm  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  juncago, 
genit.  juncagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Alismace®.  Leaves  linear  or  fili¬ 
form  ;  petals  small,  green  ;  stamens  six  ;  ovules  one 
to  three,  anatropous ;  embryo  straight. 

jun-ca'-go,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  juncus— a  rush. 
The  name  was  first  given  by  Tournefort.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Triglochin,  but  it  gave  the 
name  to  the  order  Juncaginaceee  (q.  v.). 

jun'-C3,l,  a.  &  s.  [Juncales.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Jun¬ 
cales. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  order  Juncales  (q.  v.). 

jim-ca'-le§,  s.pl.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
juncalis,  from  Lat.  juncus— a  rush.] 

Bot. :  Juncals ;  an  alliance  of  Endogens.  Flowers 
herbaceous,  dry,  and  permanent;  if  scarious  then 
colored;  albumen  generally  copious.  It  contains 
two  orders,  Juncace®  and  Orontiace®  (q.  v.). 

^jim-cate,  s.  [Junket.] 

jun’-glte,  s.  [ Latin juncus  =  a  rush;  suff.  -ite 
(Palceont.).)  ,  ,  ,  , 

Palceobot.:  A  fossil  leaf,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  juncus  (q.  v.) ,  but  the  real  affinity  of  which 
is  doubtful. 

junc’-ker-lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  finder,  M. 
Juncker;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  at  Poullaouen,  Brittany, 
in  small  yellow  crystals,  and  supposed  to  be  a  new 
species,  but  since  found  to  be  only  siderite  (q.  v.). 

Jun  -CO,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  genus  of  birds 
containing  the  North  American  finches;  sometimes 
called  snowbirds. 

jun  -cous,  a.  [Lat.  juncosus,  from  juncus- e. 
rush.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  rushes;  resem¬ 
bling  rushes;  juncaceous. 

juhc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  junctio  =  a  joining,  from 
junctus,  pa.  par. of  jungo— to  join;  Fr.  j onct ion.] 


1.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  combining ;  the 
state  of  being  joined,  united,  or  combined ;  a  union ; 
a  combination. 

“  He  [Addison  in  Cafo]  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of 
the  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of 
gallantry.” — Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  iii.,  lect.  45. 

2.  The  point  or  .place  of  union;  a  joint;  specif., 
the  point  where  two  or  more  lines  of  railway  meet. 

junction-plate,  s. 

Boiler-making :  A  welt  or  break-joint  plate  riveted 
over  the  edges  of  boiler-plates,  which  make  a  butt- 
joint. 

junction-rails,  s.  pi. 

Rail.  Eng. :  Switch  rails  which  connect  one  line 
of  rails  with  another. 

Junc'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  junctura,  prop.  fem.  sing. 
oijuncturus,  fut.  par.  of  jungo=to  join.] 

♦I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting;  a  junction; 
union. 

“Signes  workings,  planets  junctures,  and  the  eleuated 
poule.”  Warner:  Albion’s  England,  v. 

2.  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined. 

“  There  may  be  ingredients  of  a  more  subtile  nature, 
which,  being  extremely  little,  may  escape  unheeded  at 
the  junctures  of  the  distillatory  vessels.” — Boyle. 

3.  A  joint;  an  articulation. 

“Neither  are  the  figures  or  junctures,  or  order  of  theii 
bones,  fitted  to  such  a  posture.” — Hale. 

II.  Fig. :  A  critical  moment  or  point  of  time ;  g 
crisis. 

“It  happened  that  just  at  that  juncture  was  published  a 
ridiculous  book  against  him.” — Pope:  Dunciad.  [Advert.] 

jun'-cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  rush,  from  jungo=to  yoke, 
Named  from  its  use  as  cordage.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Juncace® 
(q.v.).  Perianth  of  six  leaves,  glumaceous ;  sta. 
mens  six,  rarely  three  ovary  three,  rarely  one. 
celled ;  ovules  many,  placentas  generally  in  the  axis 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  Juncus  com, 
munis,  with  its  two  varieties,  effusus  and  conglom. 
eratus,  is  common;  as  also  J.  articulatus  oi 
acutiflorus.  J.  lamprocarpus  is  a  sub-species  of  J. 
articulatus,  &c.  In  Japan,  J.  effusus  is  made  into 
mats  ;  in  Europe,  J.  alaucus  was  formerly  used  as 
a  rush-wick  for  candles  and  small  oil-lamps. 

jun’-die,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  jostle;  to 
jog  with  the  elbow. 

.  Jfine,  *juyn,  s.  [Lat.  Junius ;  Fr.  juin. ]  The 
sixth  month  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters  the 
sign  of  Cancer. 

June-berry,  s.  The  service-berry  (q.  v.). 

Jfine-bug,  s.  A  beetle  of  any  of  the  species  of 
Lachnosterna ;  so  called  because  it  begins  to  fly  in 
the  month  of  June. 

Jfine'-g,-tmg,  s.  [Jenneting.] 

jun-ger-man-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  a  German 
botanist,  Louis  Jungermann,  who  died  in  1653.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Jungerman- 
niace®  (q.  v.).  As  now  restricted,  it  is  confined  to 
those  succubous  species  which  have  a  free  terminal 
perianth,  plicato-angular  above,  and  cleft. 

jun-ger-man-nl-a -ge-I,  jun-ger-man-nl-a'- 

ge-s e.s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  jungermanni(a) ;  Lat.  masc. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei,  or  fem.  -aceee.J 

Bot. :  According  to  Lindley  the  Jungermanniace® 
are  an  order  of  Muscales  (Mosses) ;  in  the  opinion 
of  Berkeley  the  Jungermanniacei  are  one  of  three 
orders  of  Hepatic®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  creeping 
moss-like  plants,  having  a  distinct  stem,  mostly 
having  leaves  which  are  incubous  (q.  v.)  and  suc¬ 
cubous  (q.  v.).  The  leaves  are  mostly  two,  ranked 
often  with  stipules.  The  first  consists  of  solitary 
capsules,  generally  splitting  into  a  definite  number 
of  valves,  and  fitted  with  elaters  and  spores.  It  is 
divided  into  two  sub-orders,  Jungermanne®,  in 
which  the  spore-cases  are  one  or  four-valved,  with¬ 
out  a  columella,  and  Anthocerote®,  in  which  the 
spore-cases  are  pod-shaped,  split  on  one  side,  or 
two-leaved,  with  a  columella.  Found  all  over  the 
world. 

jun-ger-man'-nl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  junger- 
mann(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermanniacei  (q.v.),  tribe 
Jungermanne®. 

jun-gle,  s.  [Sansc.  jangala.)  Properly  waste, 
uncultivated  land,  whether  covered  with  wood  or 
not;  but  now  applied  especially  to  land  covered 
with  forest  trees,  thick  dense  brushwood,  or  other 
rank  vegetation. 

“It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets 
of  shifting  and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with  rank 
jungle." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

jungle-bendy,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  Bombay  to  Tetrameles, 
an  arborescent  genus  of  Datiscads. 


b6il,  b6^;  p6ut,  j<Swl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghiny  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


jungle -cat 
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jungle-cat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Felis  chaus.  a  wild  cat,  of  a  yellowish-gray, 
inclining  to  reddish  above  and  white  below  the 
muzzle  and  the  limbs,  with  dark  stripes,  and  the 
tail  ringed  with  black.  Found  in  India  and  Africa. 

jungle-fever,  s. 

Path. :  Remittent  fever,  which  is  apt  to  attack 
Europeans  and  others  wno  pass  through  Indian 
jungles  (forests)  during  the  rainy  season.  Called 
also,  by  Anglo-Indians,  hill  fever, 
jungle-fowl,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  In  Australia,  Megapodius  tunicatus. 

2.  In  India,  Gallus  sonneratii. 

jungle-nail,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  tomentosa. 

jungle-sheep,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Kemas  hylocrinus,  found  in  India, 
jun'-gl^,  a.  [Eng.  jungl(e) ;  -j/.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  jungle ;  consisting  of  or  abounding  with  jun¬ 
gles. 

jungly-gau,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  kind  of  ox,  Bos  sylhetanus,  found  in 
Sylhet  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

Jfi-ni-or,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  compar.  of  juvenis= 
young.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Younger  than  another ;  not  so  old  as  another. 

2.  Lower  in  standing ;  as,  a  junior  partner,  a  ju¬ 
nior  counsel. 

If  Junior  is  used  as  an  appendage  to  the  name  of 
the  younger  of  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
in  one  family,  the  older  using  the  appendage  senior. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  younger  than  another. 

“The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year.” 

On  the  Death  of  Swift. 

2.  One  who  is  of  lower  standing  in  his  profession 
than  another,  especially  at  the  bar. 

“That  gentleman  behind  him  is  Mr.  Skimpin,  his  ju¬ 
nior." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

junior-right,  s.  The  same  as  Borough-English 
(q.  v.). 

“The  distribution  of  the  junior-right  in  England  re¬ 
quires  a  more  particular  notice.” — Elton:  Origins  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History,  p.  188. 

jfi-nl-or-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  junior ;  - ity. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  junior. 

2.  The  same  as  Borough-English  (q.  v.). 
Jfi'-ni-or-shIp,s.  [Eng.  junior;  -ship.]  The  same 

as  Juniority  (q.  v.). 

Jfi -nip-er,  s.  &  a.  [Juniperus.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Botany : 

1.  Juniperus  communis,  and  other  species  of  the 
genus. 

2.  The  Nova  Scotian  name  of  the  American  larch, 
Abies  pendula. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Bitter,  sharp. 

“She  will  read  me  a  juniper  letter  (hand  suave  enco¬ 
mium)  for  coming  home  in  such  a  pickle.” — Bailey:  Eras¬ 
mus,  p.  39. 

Juniper-moth,  s.  Dapsilia  rutilana.nn  insect 
that  infests  junipers.  Its  larvae  web  the  leaflets 
together  and  so  affect  the  sprigs  and  branches  as  to 
give  them  a  seared  and  brown  appearance,  observa¬ 
ble  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Juniper-oil,  oil  of  juniper,  s. 

Phar. :  An  oil  distilled  from  the  unripe  fruit  of 
the  juniper.  Itisa  powerful  stimulant  and  diuretic, 
juniper-resin,  s.  [Sandarac.] 
jfi-nlp  -er-iis,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  juniper.] 

Bot. :  Juniper;  a  genus  of  Conifer®  (Pinaceae), 
sub-order  Cupressese.  Generally  dioecious,  some¬ 
times  monoecious.  Male  catkins  globose,  anther 
one,  three  to  six-celled ;  female  cone  a  galbulus, 
small,  globose,  of  four  to  six  decussate  or  whorled 
scales,  which,  becoming  enlarged  and  fleshy,  re¬ 
semble  a  berry;  ovules  erect;  seeds  one  to  three; 
leaves  opposite  or  whorled  in  threes,  subulate  or 
scale-like ;  trees  or  bushes  with  a  red  heart-wood. 
Twenty-seven  are  known.  Juniperus  communis  is 
the  Common  Juniper.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
J.  communis — J.  communis  proper,  leaves  spread¬ 
ing,  straight,  subulate,  and  J.  nana,  leaves  shorter, 
broader,  imbricate,  incurved.  The  juniper  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  diuretic.  Its  berries  are  used  for  flavoring 
Geneva  and  gin ;  its  wood  in  veneering.  The  fetid 
oil  of  J.  oxycedrus  is  used  in  veterinary  practice. 
From  its  wood  it  is  believed  the  Greeks  carved  their 
images.  J.  sabina,  the  Savin,  is  diuretic.  J.  ber- 
mudiana  is  the  Pencil-cedar,  J.  virginiana,  the  Red- 
cedar,  and  J.  excelsa ,  the  Himalayan  Pencil-cedar. 
The  resinous  twigs  of  J.  recurva  are  much  used  in 
India  for  incense. 


Junk. 


jufik  (1),  s.  [Port.  &  Sp.  junco,  from  Chinese 
chw{an—a.  ship,  a  boat,  a  junk;  Malay  ajdng ;  Fr. 
jonque.]  A  vessel  employed  by  the  Chinese,  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  Ma¬ 
lays  in  navigat¬ 
ing  their  seas. 

It  is  the  largest 
kind  of  Chinese 
vessel.  It  has 
n  o  prominent 
stem  or  k  e  el. 

The  b  ow  on 
deck  is  square, 
and  the  anchors 
are  on  each  side 
of  the  bow.  The 
stern  is  full,  the 
rudder  sus¬ 
pended,  and  at 
sea  is  lowered 
beneath  the 
depth  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel.  The  immense  masts  are  in  one 
piece ;  the  lug-sails  are  sometimes  of  matting. 

junk  (3),  s.  [Port,  junco ,  from  Lat.  juncus=& 
rush.] 

Nautical : 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  and  rope  cut  into  lengths 
for  making  mats,  swabs,  gaskets,  sinnet,  oakum, 
&c. 

2.  Salt  beef,  supplied  to  vessels  bound  on  long 
voyages,  from  its  being  as  tough  as  old  rope. 

3.  Scraps  of  old  iron,  rags,  paper,  &c. 

junk-dealer,  s.  One  who  buy's  and  sells  old  iron, 

rags,  &c. 

junk-ring,  s. 

Steam-engine  : 

1.  A  metallic  ring  which  is  screwed  down  and 
confines  the  hemp  packing  of  a  piston. 

2.  A  steam-tight  packing  around  the  piston  of  a 
steam-engine. 

junk-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  old  iron,  rags,  &c., 
are  bought. 

junk-wad,  s. 

Ordnance:  A  wad  made  of  oakum  bound  with 
spun-yarn,  and  filling  the  bore  of  the  gun.  It  is 

E laced  between  the  charge  and  the  ball.  For  red¬ 
ot  shot  two  are  used,  the  inner  dry  and  the  outer 
wet. 

junk'-er  (j  as  y),s.  [German.]  A  young  German 
noble ;  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Prussia. 

jun  -ket,  *jon-ket,  *jun-cade,  *jun-cate,  s. 
[Ital.  giuncata=  a  kind  of  fresh  cheese  and  cream, 
so  called  because  it  is  brought  to  market  upon 
rushes ;  also  a  junket  ( Florio ),  from  giunco—a.  rush ; 
Lat.  juncus ;  O.  Fr.  joncade .] 

1.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment, 
jun  -ket,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Junket,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  feast,  to  banquet. 

B.  Trans. :  To  entertain  at  a  feast ;  to  feast, 
jun’-ket-lng,  s.  [Eng.  junlcet ;  -ingJ]  A  feast,  an 
entertainment,  a  junket. 

“The  apostle  would  have  no  reveling,  or  junketing 
upon  the  altar.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

Jfi'-no,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  3.] 

2.  Rom.  Mythol.  <&  Archceol. :  A  celebrated  deity  of 
the  Romans,  identified  with  the  Hera  of  the  Greeks, 
and  generally  regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife  of  Jnpiter.  The 
principal  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argos,  Samos, 
Carthage,  and  afterward  Rome.  The  hawk,  goose, 
and  particularly  the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia 
avis,  were  sacred  to  her.  She  presided  over  mar¬ 
riage  and  childbirth,  and  as  the  goddess  of  all  power 
and  empire,  and  the  patroness  of  riches,  is  repre¬ 
sented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem  on  her 
head  and  a  golden  scepter  in  her  right  hand.  The 
Roman  consuls,  when  they  entered  on  office,  were 
always  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The 
public  finances  were  also  under  her  care,  and  the 
mint  at  Rome  was  in  her  temple. 

Jun'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  A  council ;  specif .,  the  Spanish 
Grand  Council  of  State. 

The  term  junta  was  adopted  by  the  Cuban  in¬ 
surgents  to  designate  the  general  legation  of  the 
Cuban  republic  abroad.  This  legation  or  junta  was 
first  appointed  Sept.  19,  1895,  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  that  formed  the  insurgent  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment,  which  at  the  same  time  made  Mr.  T.  Estrada 
Palma  head  of  the  junta  and  chief  Cuban  repre¬ 
sentative  abroad,  with  authority  to  appoint  min¬ 
isters  to  all  governments  and  to  have  control  of 
Cuba’s  diplomatic  relations  and  representatives 
throughout  the  world.  The  junta  established  its 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  during  the  war 
with  Spain  was  the  organization  through  which  the 
insurgents’  friends  outside  of  the  island  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Cubans  in  the  field. 


The  Olympian  Zeus. 
( After  Phidias.) 


j  fin -to,  s.  [Sp.  junta=  a  meeting,  from  Lat  Id 
junctus= joined,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join.]  A 
secret  council  or  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  affairs 
of  government ;  a  combination  of  men  for  secret 
deliberation  and  intrigue ;  a  cabal,  a  faction. 

“The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for  him.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

jfi-pa-ti',  s.  [Brazilian.] 

jupati-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Raphia  Icedigera,  a  fine  Brazilian  palm. 
The  leaf-stalks,  which  are  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  are  used  for  building  houses  and  making 
baskets. 

jfipe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  jupon  (q.  v.). 

Jfi'-pi-ter,  s.  [Lat.  for  Jovis pater.) 

1.  Rom.  My  thol.  di  Archceol. :  The  supreme  Roman  | 
deity,  identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 

Jupiter  was  the  king  and 
father  of  men ,  bu  t  his  power 
extended  over  the  deities 
also  ;  and  everything  was 
subservient  to  his  will  ex¬ 
cept  the  Fates.  From  him 
mankind  received  their 
blessings  and  miseries  ; 
they  looked  on  him  as  ac¬ 
quainted  with  everything 
past,  present,  and  future. 

The  oak  was  sacred  to  him, 
because  he  first  taught 
mankind  to  live  on  acorns. 

His  most  famous  temple 
was  at  Elis,  in  Olympia, 
where,  every  fourth  year, 
the  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honor ;  and 
his  most  favorite  oracle 
was  at  Dodona,  in  Epirus. 

The  Romans  considered  Jupiter  as  the  especial 
patron  of  their  city.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  sitting  on  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  holding  in 
one  hand  thunderbolts  ready  to  be  hurled,  and  in 
the  other  a  scepter  of  cypress,  while  the  eagle 
stands  with  expanded  wings  at  his  feet.  White, the 
color  of  the  day,  was  sacred  to  him. 

2.  Astron.:  The  largest  planet  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  diameter  at  the  equator  is  nearly  90,000 
miles,  and  the  distance  from  pole  to  pole  is  over 
84,000  miles.  Its  bulk  is  1,300  times  thatof  the  earth, 
but  its  density  is  only  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth. 
The  average  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is 
483,000,000  miles ;  and  a  railway  train  traveling 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  would  require  nine  centuries  to 
go  from  the  sun  to  Jupiter.  The  latter  body  re¬ 
volves  on  its  axis  in  about  nine  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes,  which  is  the  length  of  its  day  and  night. 
Though  traveling  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  at  the 
rate  of  28,743  miles  an  hour,  its  takes  nearly  twelve 
years  to  complete  its  revolution  ;  this,  therefore,  is 
the  length  of  its  year.  It  is  surrounded  by  four 
conspicuous  belts  of  a  brownish-gray  color,  two 
north,  two  south  of  the  equator,  with  feebler  ones 
toward  the  poles.  The  equatorial  region  of  the 
planet  is  brighter  than  the  rest.  Jupiter  has  five 
satellites,  four  of  which  were  discovered  Jan.  6, 
1619,  bv  Galileo,  and  the  other  Sept.  9, 1892,  by  Prof. 
Edward  E.  Barnard,  then  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 
The  four  discovered  by  Galileo  are  usually  known 
by  their  numbers,  which  proceed  in  order  of  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  planet.  If  named  they  are  called 
Io,  Europa,  Ganymede  and  Callisto.  The  first 
revolves  around  the  planet  in  1  terrestrial  day,  18 
hours  and  28  minutes  ;  the  second  in  3  days,  13  hours, 
14  minutes;  the  third  in  7  days,  3  hours,  43  minutes; 
the  fourth  in  16  days,  16  hours  and  32  minutes. 
Barnard’s  satellite  is  called  Fulmen.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  others  and  revolves  around 
Jupiter  in  11  hours,  57  minutes  and  23  seconds. 

*3.  Old  Chem. :  The  ancient  name  for  tin. 

Jupiter’s-beard,  s. 

Botany :  (1)  Anthyllis  barba  jovis.  (2)  Semper * 
vivum  tectorum 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pH,  sire,  sir, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


Jupiter’s-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Dian thus,  including  the  Car¬ 
nations  or  Pinks. 

jfi-pon’,  *jup-pon,  s.  [Fr.  jupon,  from  jupe 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  jupon .  1  A  sleeveless  overcoat,  com¬ 
posed  of  several  thicknesses  of  material  sewed 
through,  and  faced  with  silk  or  velvet,  upon  which 
were  embroidered  the  wearer’s  arms.  It  fitted 
closely  to  the  body,  and,  descending  below  the 
hips,  terminated  in  an  enriched  border  of  various 
patterns  ;  with  it  was  worn  the  military  belt,  upon 
which  much  ornament  was  lavished. 

*jur,  *jurre,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  jar  (q.  v.).]  To 
clash  ;  to  strike  harshly  against  anything. 

*jur,  *jurre,  s.  [Jur,  v.]  A  clash,  a  crash,  a 
hard-sounding  collision. 

marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =.  kw. 


Jura 
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jussisea 


s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

,  Geog. :  A  range  of  mountains  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  west  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
chatel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from  the 
Jura  Mountains. 

Jura-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  oolitic  age  constituting  the 
chief  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 


Jurte,  Jurt  (J  as  y),  yourt,  s.  [Yurt.] 
jfi-ry,  *ju-rie,  s.  [Fr ,jur4e,  prop,  the  fem.  of 
jur6,  pa.  par.  of  jurer=  to  swear;  Lat .juro.'] 

1.  A  number  of  men  selected  according  to  law, 
impaneled,  and  sworn'  to  inquire  into  and  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  facts,  and  to  give  their  true  verdict  ac- 


*jil  -rls-con-sult,  s.  [Lat.  jurisconsultus,  from 
jus  (genit.  juris)  =law,  and  consultus,  pa.  par.  of 
consu/o=to  consult.]  _  One  who  is  learned  in  the 
civil  law ;  one  who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases  of 
law ;  a  jurist ;  one  learned  in  jurisprudence. 

jfi'-ris-dic'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  jurisdic-  —  --  -tv  ,,  ,  . ,  ,  .  ,, 

tionem,  accus.  of  jurisdictio,  from  jus  (genit.  juris) ,  cording  to  the  evidence  legally  laid  before  them 

and  dictio= a  saying,  proclaiming-  Sp.  jurisdic-  In  Courts  of  Justice  there  are  three  kinds  of  juries, 

cion;  Ital.  giurisdizione.]  ’  J  grand  juries,  special  juries,  and  petit  or  common 

Slut,  al.j  Pertaining  to  natural  or  positive  right,  equity  has  of  deciding  cases  brought  and  tried  criminal  cases.  A  special  jury  is  resorted  to  in 
JU-rg,-men  -t9,l-ly,  adv.  [Lat.  juramentum-  petqre  it:  the -legal  right  by  which  judges  exercise  cases  of  too  great  importance  to  be  decided  by  a 

an  oath  ;  Eng.  adv.  suff.  -ly.]  With  an  oath.  tneir  authority  ;  judicial  authority  over  a  cause.  petit  jury.  After  the  evidence  in  a  cause  has  been 

*jfi'-rant  a.&s.  TLat  iuran  s  nr  nar  nf  ium—  n,  J-'16  power  or  fight  of  governing  or  legislating ;  given,  and  summed  up  by  the  judge,  the  jury  retire 
to  swear.]  ’  '  ^  >  ‘P  •  J  the  power  or  right  of  exercising  authority,  or  of  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  in  order  to  avoid  delay 

mo  on?  ancI  ehfprcing  laws.  >  and  abuses  are  kept  without  drink,  fire,  or  light, 

,  ,  extent  to  which  such  authority  extends ;  unless  by  permission  of  the  judge.  In  Scotland  the 

the  district  within  which  such  power  may  be  exer-  number  of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  fifteen,  and 

the  verdict  is  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  major- 
M •  Roman  Theol.:  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  ity. 
defined  as  the  “  power  which  is  concerned  with  the  2.  Hist. :  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  is  germ  of  the  modem  jury  system  was  of  Anglo-Saxon 
exercised  inforo  externo  asweil  as  in  for  o  inter  no.”  or  Norman  origin.  Those  who  hold  the  former  view 
By  commission  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  whose  attribute  it  to  King  Alfred,  of  England,  about  A.  D. 
powers,  theologians  teach,  are  derived  from  Christ  886.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  closely  con- 
through  Peter,  are  constituted  legates,  patriarchs,  nected  with  the  appointment  of  twelve  compurga- 
primates,  and  prelates ;  by  law  or  canon,  rectors  of  tors  for  canonical  purgations.  The  establishment 
~  .  universities,  superiors  of  convents,  provosts,  and  of  proper  jury  trials  seems  to  have  been  under 

t reol.:  lne  name  given  on  the  Continent  to  a  sys-  vicars-general  receive  their  jurisdiction;  and  a  ju-  Henry  II.,  late  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  well 
tern  or  a  formation  corresponding  to  the  Oolitic  risdiction  exercised  without  challenge  for  forty  rooted  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  insisted  on 
and  Liassic  systems  elsewhere.  years  is  valid  by  prescription.  To  absolve  a  peni-  in  Magna  Charta,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  liberty. 

jfi  -rat  (1),  *jfi  -rate  (1)  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  from  Lat.  tent,  jurisdiction  is  necessary.  Secular  priests  ob-  In  1353,  under  Edward  III.,  juries  impaneled  to  try 
juratus,  pa.  par.  of  juro=to  swear  •  Fr.  j’ur6  ■  Sp  <fc  tain  this  from  their  bishops ;  but  confessors  belong-  aliens  were  to  consist  half  of  foreigners.  Various 
Port,  jurado ;  Ital.  giurato.]  A  person  under  oath  •  to  the  regular  orders  have  jurisdiction  from  the  laws  have  since  been  passed  on  the  subject  of  juries, 
snecif..  a  magistrate  in  some  corporations-  an  ,  130  over  all  the  faithful  when  they  have  obtained  but  the  changes  made  have  not  been  of  essential 

v  ’  the  approbation  of  the  bishop.  A  penitent  in  artic- 

ulo  mortis  may  be  validly  absolved,  even  in  reserved 
cases  (q.  v.).  by  a  simple  priest,  even  if  degraded, 
apostate,  or  irregular.  In  ordinary  cases,  absolu¬ 
tion  given  by  a  priest  without  jurisdiction  is  void. 

( Addis  &  Arnold.) 

If  (1)  Appellate  jurisdiction:  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts. 

(2)  Original  jurisdiction:  The  legal  right  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  determining  a  case  in  the  first  instance. 


A.  As  adj.:  Swearing. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  takes  an  oath. 

Jfi-ras-sic,  a.  [Fr.  Jurassique,  named  from  the 
Jura  Mountains.] 

Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  formations  well 
developed  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

Jurassic-period,  s. 

Geol. :  The  period  of  time  during  which  the  Ju¬ 
rassic  rocks  were  deposited.  [Jtjbassic-system.] 

Jurassic-system,  Jurassic-formation,  s. 


specif., 
alderman. 

jfi-rat  (2),  s.  [Lat.,  third  pers.  sing.,  indie,  of 
juro=to  swear.] 

Law:  A  memorandum  of  the  place  where,  the 
time  when,  and  the  person  before  whom  an  affidavit 
issworn.  (Wharton.) 

*jfi-rate  (2),s.  [Lat.  juratus ,  pa.  par.  of  juro= 
to  swear.]  A  person  sworn  to  give  evidence,  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice,  &c. 

Id-ra  tion,  s.  [Lat.  juratio,  from  juratus,  pa. 
par.  of  juro=  to  swear.] 

Law :  The  act  of  swearing ;  the  administration  of 
an  oath. 

*jfi -ra-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  juratus,  pa.  par.  of 
juro—  to  swear.] 

Law:  A  juror. 

jd'-rji-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  juratorius,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  otjuro=to  swear  ;  Fr.  juratoire ;  Sp.  jura- 
torio;  Ital .  giuratorio.]  Pertaining  to  or  contain¬ 
ing  an  oath. 

juratory- caution,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  kind  of  caution  sometimes  offered 
in  a  suspension  or  advocation,  where  the  com- 

?lainer  is  not  in  circumstances  to  offer  any  better. 

t  consists  of  an  inventory  of  his  effects,  given  up 
upon  oath,  and  assigned  in  security  of  the  sums 
which  may  be  found  due  in  the  suspension, 
jfi-re  di-vi'-no,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  divine  right. 

Ju-ri-bal’-li,  s.  [A  Demerara  word.] 
compound.) 

Juriballi-bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  bark  said  to  be  superior  to  cinchona 
bark  in  typhoid  and  malignant  fevers.  It  is  a  cor¬ 
dial  and  purgative,  and,  when  taken  warm,  a  di¬ 
aphoretic.  It  is  probably  from  Moschoxylum 
schwartzii,  one  of  the  Meliads. 

jd-rid  -lC,  a.  [Lat .juridicus,  from  jus  (genit. 
juris)  =law ;  dico= to  say.  to  declare ;  Fr.juridique.] 
The  same  as  Jueldical  (q.  v.) . 

Jfi-rld  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  juridic;  -al.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  administration  or  distribution  of 
justice  ;  pertaining  to  a  judge  or  the  administration 
of  justice. 

2.  Employed  in  courts  of  justice;  according  to 
law. 

Juridical  days,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Days  on  which  the  courts  can  lawfully  sit. 
jd-rid'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [English  juridical;  -ly.] 
In  a  judicial  manner  ;  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
of  justice. 

Ju-rin  -e-9.,  S.  [Named  after  Jurine,  a  Genevan 
professor.] 

j Sot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Serratulese. 
The  bruised  root  of  Jurinea  macrocephala  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  a  decoction  is  given 


jd-rls-dic'-tion-al,  a.  [En g.  jurisdiction;  - al. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction  ;  as,  jurisdictional 
right. 

Jfi-ris-dlc'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  jus  (genit.  jur is)  =  law; 
dictio=  a  saying,  proclaiming,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 
Having  jurisdiction. 


importance. 

“It  is  true,  the  terms  of  jury  and  verdict  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Normans,  with  many  others  in  the  style 
and  practice  of  our  laws;  but  the  trials  by  twelve  men, 
with  that  essential  circumstance  of  their  unanimous 
agreement,  was  not  only  used  among  the  Saxons  and  Nor¬ 
mans,  but  is  known  to  be  as  ancient  in  Sweden.” — Tem¬ 
ple:  Introd.  to  Hist.  England. 

3.  A  body  of  men  selected  to  award  prizes  at  pub¬ 
lic  shows,  exhibitions,  &c. 

IT  To  hang  a  jury :  To  cause  a  disagreement  of 
opinion  and  prevent  the  return  of  a  verdict. 

“  ‘At  least  two  of  those  men,’  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
jurors  who  still  sat  in  the  jury-box,  ‘committed  perjury 
when  they  said  that  they  could  try  Dan  Coughlin  without 
prejudice.  I  can’t  tell  you  who  those  men  are,  but  they 
were  well  trained  to  answer  properly  any  questions  put  to 
them,  and  they  are  there  to  hang  the  jury  instead  of  Dan 
Coughlin.’  ” — Chicago  Record,  Nov.  28,  1893. 

jury-box,  s.  The  inclosed  place  in  which  the 
jury  sits  in  a  court  of  justice. 

jury-list,  s. 

Law :  A  list  of  persons  liable  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  as  jurymen. 

jury-process,  s.  The  writ  for  the  summoning 
of  a  jury. 


jfi  ris-prfi  -dcn§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jurispru¬ 
dents,  from  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  law,  and prudentia— 
skill;  Sp.  jurisprudencia ;  Ital.  giurisprudenza .] 

The  science  of  law  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  rights  of  men  in  a  community,  necessary 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

If  (1)  General  jurisprudence:  The  science  or 
philosophy  of  positive  law. 

(2)  Particular  jurisprudence:  The  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  any  particular  nation. 

(3)  Medical  jurisprudence :  [Forensic-medicine, 

Medical-jurisprudence.] 

*jfi-ris-prfi-dent,  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  juris- 

(See  the  prudens,  from  jus  (genit.  juris)  =law,  and  prudens 
=skilled;  Sp  .jurisprudents;  Ital.  giurisprudente .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Learned  in  the  law;  skilled  in  juris¬ 
prudence. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  learned  in  the  law ;  a  juriscon¬ 
sult. 

jfi-ris-prfi-den-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [En g.juris- 
,  prudent;  - ial .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisprudence. 

jfi-rlst,  s.  [Fr.  jurist e,  from  Low  Lat.jurista— 
a  lawyer,  fromyws  (gen.  j«ris)=law.]  One  learned 
in  the  law,  especially  in  the  civil  law ;  one  who  pro-  temporary 
fesses  the  science  of  law  ;  one  who  writes  upon  law.  storm. 

“To  that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists  have 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  impor¬ 
tance.’  ’ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*jfi-ris'-tic,  *ju-rls'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng  .jurist;  -ic, 

-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jurist  or  jurispru¬ 
dence. 

j  fir  or,  s.  [Fr.  jureur ,  from  Lat.  juratorem, 
accus.  of  jurator=one  who  swears,  from  juratus,  pa. 
par.  of  juro— to  swear.] 

1.  One  who  serves  upon  a  jury  in  a  court  of  law; 
one  who  is  sworn  to  deliver  a  true  verdict  in  any 
case  according  to  the  evidence  brought  before  him. 

[Juby.J 

“The  twelve  men  were  at  first  both  jurors  and  judges.” 

—Temple:  Introd.  to  Hist.  England. 

_ _ , _ 2.  One  of  a  number  of  men  selected  to  award 

in  colic.  It  is  also  considered  a  cordial,  and  given  prizes,  &c.,  at  a  public  show  or  exhibition.  - - - - -  —  —  - - 

in  puerperal  fever.  (Dr.  Stewart.)  *3.  One  who  takes  an  oath;  one  who  binds  him-  (q.  v.).  Jussioea  caparossa  and  J.  scabra  have  been 

jfi'-rln-ite,  s.  [A  name  attributed  to  Soret.  self  by  an  oath.  ®raz^  dyeing  black,  and  J.pilosa  in 

Ftvm  doubtful  1  “lam  a  juror  in  the  holy  league.”  the  same  country  to  produce  a  yellow.  The  leaves 

Min.  •  The  same  as  Beookite  (q.  v.).  Marlowe:  Massacre  at  Paris,  ii.  6.  of  J.  peruviana  form  an  emollient  poultice. 

b<511,  b6y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgt,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =s  b$l,  dcL 
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jfi  -ry,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  thinks  it  is 
connected  with  Dan.  Liore— a  driving,  kibre = to 
drive  ;  Norw.  kybre— a  drive,  a  journey;  Sw.  kdra; 
Icel.  keyra= to  drive.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  any  structure  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  made  to  serve  temporarily  in  place  of  something 
lost. 

jury-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  place  of  one 
that  has  been  carried  away,  or  for  navigating  a 
vessel  to  a  place  where  the  permanent  equipment 
of  masting  and  rigging  is  furnished.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  rig  is  termed  jury-rig. 

jury-rigged,  a.  Furnished  with  rigging  of  a 
ind,  to  replace  that  carried  away  by  a 

lury-rudder,  s.  A  temporary  rudder  employed 
when  the  original  rudderhas  been  lostor  damaged. 

Jfi'-ry-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  jury,  s.,  and  man.]  One 
o  serves  upon  a  jury;  a  juror. 

“And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock ,  iii.  22. 
Jus,  s.  [Lat.]  Law,  rights, 
jus  gentium,  phr.  The  law  or  rights  of  nations; 
international  law. 
jus-si,  s.  [A  Manilla  word.] 

Fabric:  A  delicate  fiber  from  an  unknown  plant, 
used  in  making  dresses. 

Jus-sl-se'-si,  s.  [Named  after  Antoine  de  Jussieu, 
demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Paris.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Jussiaee® 


jussiseeae 


Z418 


justificative 


Jus-si-®  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Jussiaz(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagraceee. 

Just,  s.  [Joust.] 

Just,  a.,  adv.  &  8.  [Fr.  juste,  from  Lat.  Justus,  an 
extension  of  /us=right ;  Sp.  &  Port,  justo ;  Ital. 
giusto.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  according  to  what  is_  right  and  fair ; 
giving  or  willing  to  give  to  all  their  due ;  fair,  im¬ 
partial,  or  equitable  in  the  distribution  of  justice; 
upright,  incorrupt,  honest;  not  willing  to  over¬ 
reach  or  take  advantage  of  others  ;  fair  dealing. 

“Joseph  was  a  good  man  andfttsf.” — Luke  xxiii.  53. 

2.  Righteous;  God-fearing;  of  blameless  and  pure 
life. 

“  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.” — Galatians  iii.  11. 

3.  Making  no  respect  of  persons ;  rewarding  the 
good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 

“A  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  rightis 
he.” — Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

4.  True  to  one’s  promises  ;  faithful,  trustworthy. 

“  Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.” 

Pope.-  Epistle  vii.  6. 

5.  Conformable  to  what  is  right;  conformed  to 
truth  and  justice ;  fair,  honest. 

“Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just 
hin  shall  ye  have.” — Levit.  xix.  36. 

6.  True ;  well  founded ;  not  forged  or  invented ; 
grounded  on  fact. 

“Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation  and 
credit.” — Hooker:  Eceles.  Polity. 

7.  In  accordance  with  facts ;  not  exaggerated ; 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little ;  exact,  accurate, 
precise;  as,  a  just  description. 

8.  In  accordance  with  justice  or  equity ;  equita¬ 
ble,  due,  merited,  deserved. 

“He  shall  receive  a  just  recompense  of  reward.” — He¬ 
brews  ii.  2. 

9.  In  accordance  with  what  is  proper  or  suitable  ; 
regular,  orderly,  due,  fit,  proper,  suitable. 

“  The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  grace,  just  distance ’tween  our  armies?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*10.  Exact,  precise ;  neither  more  nor  less. 

“Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

*11.  Full,  complete ;  of  full  dimensions. 

“  He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just  stature, 
well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender.” — Bacon:  Henry 
VII. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Exactly,  precisely. 

“ Just  as  you  left  them.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Close  ;  very  near  in  place  or  position. 

“  Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  349. 

3.  Exactly ;  .precisely  or  nearly  in  point  of  time. 
“To-night  at  Herne’s  oak,  just  twixt  twelve  and  one.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

4.  Nearly,  almost,  all  but. 

“How  Proserpine  lately  was  chuckling  to  think 
She  had  just  caught  you  napping  on  Phlegethon’s 
brink.”  Cambridge:  To  Osias  Humphrey ,  Esq. 

5.  Barely,  merely,  only  ;  as,  He  only  just  escaped. 

*C.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  just,  fair,  and  right ; 
astice,  right. 

*just-borne,  a.  Borne  in  the  cause  of  justice  or 
right. 

“  Our  just-borne  arms.” — Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

*juste-au-corps  (aszhfist  -o-kor),su&s<.  [Fr.= 
close  to  the  body.]  A  close-fitting  body-coat,  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  jupon. 

juste-milieu  (as  zhfist’-me-lyfi),  s.  [Fr.=the 
just  mean.]  The  golden  mean;  the  true  medium; 
that  mode  of  administering  government^which  con¬ 
sists  in  maintaining  a  just  and  fair  middle  course 
between  extreme  parties  on  either  side. 

Jus'-tige,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  justitia= justice ; 
Low  Lat.  justitia=a  tribunal,  a  judge,  from  Lat. 
/wsfws=just  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.justicia ;  Ital.  giustizia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  uprightness, 
impartiality ;  fairness  in  dealing  with  others  ;  the 
rendering  to  each  what  is  his  due ;  conformity  with 
the  laws  human  and  divine ;  rectitude,  equity, 
integrity. 

“Justice  is  two-fold,  namely  general  or  strict  justice, 
which  consists  in  observing  the  laws,  and  the  aim  of 
which  is  public  good;  and  particular  justice  or  equity, 
which  aims  at  the  good  of  individuals.” — Beattie:  Moral 
Science,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 


2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  the  facts ;  fairness  in 
the  representation  of  facts  respecting  merit  or 
demerit ;  impartiality. 

3.  Justness ;  well-founded  right ;  rightfulness ; 
agreeableness  to  right. 

“  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Just  requital  of  deserts;  just  treatment; 
merited  reward  or  punishment;  just  recompense 
for  conduct  or  actions. 

‘  ‘  He  executed  the  justice  of  the  Lord.” — Deut.  xxxiii.  21. 
IT  Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which 
one  is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of 
one’s  decisions:  equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts;  it 
conforms  to  no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and 
decides  by  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  proper  object  of  justice  is  to  secure  property ; 
the  proper  object  of  equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Justice  is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to  every 
one  his  own ;  it  preserves  the  subsisting  inequality 
between  men:  equity  is  communicative;  it  seeks  to 
equalize  the  condition  of  men  by  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion.  Justice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  one  invariable 
rule,  which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  general  good;  equity,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  is  guided  by  discretion.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

justice-ayre,  s.  In  Scotland  a  circuit  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  lords  of  justiciary 
for  the  distribution  of  justice.  [Eyre.] 
*justice-broker,  s.  A  magistrate  who  sells  his 
judicial  decisions. 

“  The  devil  take  all  justice-brokers .” — Dry  den:  Amphi¬ 
tryon,  iv.  1. 

Justices’  justice,  s.  A  satirical  expression  in 
common  use,  applied  to  the  disproportionate  sen¬ 
tences  and  extraordinary  decisions  of  incompetent 
justices. 

*Jus'-tl9e,  v.  t.  [Justice,  su&sf.]  To  administer 
justice  to. 

“  The  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
justiced  by  him  at  his  pleasure.” — Hayward. 

♦jus’-tige-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  justice;  -able.']  Liable 
to  be  called  to  account  in  a  court  of  justice. 

jus'-ti9e-hQod,  s.  [Eng.  justice;  -hood.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  justice  ;  justiceship. 

“Should  but  the  king  his  jus  ticehood  employ. 

In  setting  forth  of  such  a  solemn  toy.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones. 

*jus'-tl9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  justice ;  -ment.]  Pro¬ 
cedure  in  courts  of  justice ;  the  administration  of 
justice. 

*jus'-ti9-er,  s.  [Eng.  justic{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
administers  justice  ;  a  justiciary. 

“  This  shews  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Jus’-ti9-e§,  8.  pi.  Judges;  officers  appointed  by 
competent  authority  to  administer  justice. 

IT  1.  Justices  of  the  Peace :  Public  officers  invested 
with  judicial  powers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  bringing  to  punishment 
those  who  have  violated  the  law.  They  also  have 
jurisdiction  in  certain  states  in  civil  suits  for 
limited  amounts. 

2.  Chief  Justices:  The  presiding  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
state  supreme  courts. 

Jus'-tl9e-shlp,  s.  [English  justice ;  -ship.']  The 
office  or  position  of  a  judge  or  justice. 

“From  this  beginning  having  run  through  many  de¬ 
grees  of  honours,  he  mounted  up  to  this  dignitie  of  pre¬ 
fecture,  or  justiceship.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  51. 

jus-tl’-cl-a  (c  as  sh),s.  [Named  after  J.  Justice, 
an  ancient  Scotch  horticulturist  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthads,  tribe  Eranthemeee. 
It  consists  of  ornamental  and  freely-flowering 
plants  with  red,  purple,  blue,  white,  or  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.  They  are  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  Many  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
Justicia  ecbolium  is  a  diuretic. 

*jus-tl'-Cl-Sl-ble  (C  as  sh),  a.  [English  justice; 
-able.]  Proper  or  fit  to  be  examined  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

jus-tl'-cl-u-ry,  *jus-tl-cl-ar  (c  as  sh),  *jus- 
ti'-ti  ar  (ti  as  shi),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  justitiarius,  from 
justitia = j  ustice.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice ;  a  judge  of  justice. 
“O  Savior,  the  glittering  palaces  of  proud  justiciaries 

are  not  for  thee.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations;  Zaccheus. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  by  William  the  Conqueror 
corresponding  with  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Chief  Justiciary  was  the  highest  legal 
officer  in  the  kingdom ;  he  was  president  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
all  other  courts  were  under  his  authority.  In 


the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from  the  kingdom,  he 
was  ex-officio  regent.  His  office  was  thus  one  of 
the  highest  importance  and  influence. 

*3.  One  who  boasts  of  the  justice  of  his  own  acts. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Presided  over  by  a  justiciary. 

IT  High  Court  of  Justiciary :  The  supreme  court 
of  Scotland  in  criminal  causes.  It  is  presided  over 
by  the  lord  justice-general,  who  is  assisted  by  the 
lord  justice-clerk,  and  five  lords  of  session.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions. 

*jus-tr-9l-e§,  s.  [Justice,  v.] 

Law:  An  old  English  writ  addressed  to  the  sher¬ 
iff,  empowering  him  to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his 
county  court  for  any  sum,  his  usual  jurisdiction 
being  limited  to  sums  under  forty  shillings. 

Jus  -tl-co,  jus’-tl-c5at,  s.  [Juste-au-corps.] 

Jus-tl-fi  -gL-ble,  a.  [Eng.  justify;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  justified,  excused,  or  defended ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  j  ustified  or  shown  to  be  j  ust ;  defensible 
by  law  or  reason ;  vindicable ;  excusable. 

“Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  294. 


justifiable-homicide,  s. 

Law:  Homicide  (i.  e.,  the  killing  of  a  human 
being)  in  circumstances  which  render  it  a  justifiable 
act.  When,  for  instance,  an  executioner  hangs  a 
criminal  legally  condemned,  or  when  no  other  way 
of  preventing  an  atrocious  crime,  say  murder,  is 
available,  the  deed  ceases  to  be  murder  and  become* 
j  ustifiable-homicide. 


jus-ti-fi  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  justifiable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  justifiable  ;  capability 
of  being  justified,  excused,  or  defended. 

“To  this  end  they  directed  all  their  energies,  careless 
of  the  honesty  or  justifiableness  of  the  means.” — J.  S. 
Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  191. 

jus-tl-fl'-u-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  justifiab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  justifiable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  justifiable,  ex¬ 
cusable,  or  defensible. 

“No  man  amongst  us  can  justifiably  plead  weakness  of 
conscience  in  that  sense.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

jus-tl-fi-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  justifica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  justificatio,  from  justificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  justifico=  to  j ustify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  justification ; 
Ital.  giustificazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  justifying;  the  act  of  showing  or 
proving  to  be  just,  right,  or  conformable  to  law  and 
justice;  vindication,  defense. 


“I  hope,  for  my  brother’s  justification,  he  wrote  this  but 
as  an  essay  of  my  virtue.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  justified  or  proved  to  be  just 
or  right. 

3.  The  act  of  adjusting,  making  correct,  or  exact; 
the  act  of  causing  the  various  parts  of  a  complex 
object  to  fit  together ;  adjustment. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Bookbinding :  Attention  to  keeping  the  matter 
of  pages  in  exact  register  oi  correspondence,  to  se¬ 
cure  even  margins. 

.2.  Law:  The  bringing  forward  in  court  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  a  defendant  did  what  he  is  called 
upon  to  answer ;  such  a  plea  must  set  forward  some 
special  matter. 

3.  Print. :  The  adjustment  of  distance  between  the 
letters  in  the  words  and  the  words  in  a  line,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  glaring  disproportion,  and  make  them 
fill  the  measure. 

4.  Theology: 

(1)  Protestant  Theol. :  A  forensic  act  by  which 
God  declares  the  sinner  righteous,  and  acquits  him 
of  all  guilt  on  account  of  the  meritorious  life  and 
atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  im¬ 
puted  to  the  sinner  and  received  by  faith  alone.  The 
scripture  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this  view 
are  Isa.  liii.  11 ;  Acts  xiii.  39 ;  Rom.  iii.  20-31,  iv.  1-25 
v.  16-21;  viii.  30;  Gal.  ii.  16-21,  iii.  8,  11;  Tit.  iii.  7’ 
&c.  A  broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  justifica¬ 
tion  and  sanctification.  (See  the  Eleventh  Article, 
and  the  Homily,  Of  Justification,  also  Confession 
of  Faith,  ch.  xi.) 

.  (2)  Roman  Theol. :  The  infusion  of  righteousness 
into  the  sinner  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  On  that  view 
there  is  not  essential  distinction  between  justifica¬ 
tion  and  sanctification.  In  support  of  this  view, 
and  against  the  distinction  drawn  by  Protestants 
between  justification  and  sanctification,  Roman 
theffiogians  cite  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  St.  Paul  has  been 
telling  the  Corinthians  that  the  “  unrighteous  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.”  He  continues, 

And  such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified.'1  Here 
sanctification  is  put  before  justification.  (See  also 
Epn.  iv,  24.) 


J  £  7  .  .7.  1  udtiii  j iibiijimiyus) ,  p 

"pQ-Y,  of  jystificOj  Eng.  sun.  - Having  power 
justify ;  justifying,  justificatory. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 
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justificator 

.  jus-tlf'-i-ca-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Eat.  justif- 
icatus,  pa.  par.  of  justifico. ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  justifies,  excuses,  or  de¬ 
fends. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  compurgator  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  juryman. 

jus-tif -I-ca-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  justificator;  -y.] 
Justifying,  excusing,  defensory. 

Jus'-ti-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  justify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  justifies,  vindicates,  or  defends. 

“They  were  not  men,  but  justiflers  of  themselves  and 

hypocrites.” — Strype:  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1566. 

2.  One  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  sin  and 
punishment. 

jus'-tl-fy,  *jus-ti-fye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  justifier, 
from  hat.  justifico,  from  justus=just,  and  facio= to 
make;  Sp.  &  Port,  justificar;  Ital.  giustificare.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just,  true,  or  conform¬ 
able  to  right,  law,  justice,  propriety,  or  duty;  to 
vindicate,  to  defend,  to  excuse. 

*2.  To  prove ;  to  establish  by  evidence;  to  show; 
to  demonstrate. 

“I  here  could  pluck  his  highness*  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

3.  To  absolve ;  to  acquit ;  to  declare  to  be  free 
from  guilt  or  blame ;  to  exonerate. 

“  The  law  hath  judg’d  thee,  Eleanor; 

I  cannot  justify  whom  law  condemns.” 

Shakesp.i  Henry  IV:,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

f4.  To  cause  to  fit  together  exactly,  as  the  various 
parts  of  a  complex  body ;  to  adjust,  to  fit  together, 
to  make  exact.  [Justification,  1. 3.] 

5.  To  condemn,  to  execute,  to  hang.  (Scotch.) 

“The  only  drap  o’  gentle  bluid  that’s  in  your  body  was 

our  great  grand-uncle’s  that  vras  justified  at  Dumbarton.” 
— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiiii. 

6.  Print. :  To  space  out  lines  of  type  accurately ; 
to  make  lines  even  or  true. 

II.  Theology: 

1.  Protestant  Theol.:  To  declare  the  sinner 
righteous ;  to  acquit  the  sinner.  [Justification, 
11.4(1).] 

“  That  which  gives  us  a  title  to  a  perfect  righteousness 
without  us,  by  which  alone  we  stand  justified  before  God.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Roman  Theol. :  To  infuse  righteousness  into 
the  sinner.  [Justification,  II.  4  (2).] 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  agree ;  to  coincide  or  conform 
exactly  ;  to  form  an  even  surface  or  exact  line  with 
anything. 

If  To  justify  bail:  To  prove  the  sufficiency  of  bail 
or  sureties  for  the  amount  for  which  they  go  bail. 

“And,  if  excepted  to,  the  bail  must  be  perfected;  that 
is,  they  must  justify  themselves  in  court,  or  before  the 
commissioner  in  the  country,  by  swearing  themselves 
housekeepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  the  full  sum 
for  which  they  are  bail  after  payment  of  all  their  debts.” 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10. 

Jus-tin  -i-an,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  or  laws  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Jus-tin'-I-an-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Justinian;  -isf.]  One 
who  is  skilled  or  learned  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  ;  one  learned  in  civil  law.  ( Wharton.) 

jus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Jostle,  u.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  run  up  against  anything;  to 
clash,  to  encounter,  to  jostle. 

“  Injury  of  chance 

Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  jostle ;  to  run  or  knock  up  against ; 
to  push,  to  drive. 

“I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable.” — Shakesp.:  Tem¬ 
pest,  iii.  2. 

jus’-tle  (tie  as  el)»s-  [Justle,  i\]  A  shock,  a 
push,  an  encounter,  a  jostle. 

“By  any  ambiguous  expression,  accidental  justle,  or 
unkind  repartee.” — Tatler,  No.  250. 

just  -ly,  adv.  [Eng  .just; -ly.) 

1.  In  a  just  manner;  in  accordance  with  justice, 
law,  or  right ;  honestly,  uprightly. 

“I  am  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Fairly,  accurately,  properly ;  in  accordance 
with  facts  and  truth;  as,  The  matter  is  justly  de¬ 
scribed. 

Just'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  just;  - ness .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just;  justice,  up¬ 
rightness,  equity,  fairness. 

“  Not  the  justness  of  a  cause,  but  the  valor  of  the 
soldiers  that  must  win  the  field.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  4. 
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2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  facts ;  accuracy,  fair¬ 
ness,  propriety. 

Cowl ley  has  with  greater  justness  of  thought  compared 
a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow 
from  every  part.”— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  877. 

jut,  v.  i.  [A  variant  otjet,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  push  or 
snoot  forward  in  prominences;  to  project  beyond 
the  main  body. 

jut,  *jutte,  s.  [Jut,  t\] 

1.  That  which  juts  or  projects  out;  a  projection, 
a  prominence. 

*2.  A  push,  a  shove. 

jut-window,  s. 

Carp..:  A  bow-window  projecting  from  the  face  of 
a  building;  a  bay-window. 

jfite,  s.  [Uriya  jhot.)  The  fiber  of  two  Indian 
plants,  Corchorus  capsularis,  cultivated  chiefly  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  C. 
olitorius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  It  is 
manufactured  into — (a)  cloth  of  different  qualities 
ranging  from  substitutes  for  silk,  or  shirtings, 
curtains,  carpets,  and  “gunnies”  (bags  for  holding 
grain);  (b)  paper  prepared  chiefly  from  the  “rejec¬ 
tions  ’  and“cuttings”  ;  (c)  cordage  from  the  coarser 
and  stronger  qualities. 

Jut’-land-er,  s.  [From  the  country  Jutland; 
suff.  -er.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jutland. 

J ut  -land-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jutland;  -ish.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Jutland,  or  its  people, 
j  ut  '-ting,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [Jut,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  out. 
jutting-out,  s. 

Arch.:  A  projection;  said  of  windows,  corbels, 
cornices,  &c. 

jut'-ting-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jutting ; -ly  j]  In  a  jut¬ 
ting  or  projecting  manner. 

*jut'-ty,  v.t.  [Jut,  v.)  To  project  beyond;  to 
overhang. 

jut'-tj?,  s.  [Jutty,  r.]  A  projecting  part  of  a 
wall,  as  of  a  prominent  course ;  a  pier,  a  mole. 

*jfi'-ven-al,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  juvenile  (q.  v.).] 
A  young  man,  a  youth,  a  juvenile. 

jfi-ven-a’-ll-a,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  Juvenalis = 
youthful,  juvenile,  suitable  for  young  people.] 
Roman  Antiq.:  Games  for  young  people/ insti¬ 
tuted  by  N  ero. 

jfi-ven-es’-cen9e,  s.  [Eng.  juvenescentf) ;  -ce.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  juvenescent;  a  grow¬ 
ing  young. 

jfi-ven-es'-fent,  a.  [Lat.  juvenescens,  pr.  par. 
of  juvenesco=to  grow  young,  from  /wvem's=young.] 
Growing  or  becoming  young. 

jfi'-ven-Ile,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  juvenilis, 
from  juvenis=young.) 

A.  As  adj. ;  Young,  youthful. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  young  person,  a  youth. 
jfi'-ven-Ile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  juvenile ; -ness.')  The 

quality  or  sta  e  of  being  juvenile ;  youth,  youthful¬ 
ness. 

jfi-ven-Il'-I  ty,  s.  [Er.juvSnilitS,  from  Lat.  ju- 
venilitatem,  a  ecus,  of  juvenilitas,  from  juvenilis = 
youthful.] 

1.  Youthfulness,  youth. 

2.  A  light  and  careless  manner ;  youthful  actions 
or  conduct. 

*ju'-ven-tate,  s.  [Lat.  juventas  (genit.  juven- 
tatis),  from  juvenis=yonng.)  Youth,  youthfulness, 
jfi'-vi-g,,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Brazil  nut  ( Bertholettia  excelsa),  a  fine 
tree  100  or  120  feet  high,  from  the  Orinoco,  &c. 
jfi-wan'-sa,  jfi-wan’-zg.,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  The  camel’s  thorn  (q.  v.).  [Alhagi.] 
jfi-war',  s.  [Jowakee.] 

jux-ta-poge’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  juxta--close,  next,  and 
Eng.  pose.)  To  place  next  or  near ;  to  set  side  by 
side. 

jux-ta-pog-it,  v.  t.  [Latin  juxta= close,  next, 
and  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono=  to  place.]  To  place 
next  or  near ;  to  juxtapose. 

jux-ta-po-gi’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  juxta  =  close,  next, 
and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  placing  or 
setting  next  or  near,  or  side  by  side ;  the  state  of 
being  set  near  or  side  by  side ;  nearness  or  close¬ 
ness  of  position  ;  contiguity. 

“  But  the  idea  of  atoms  and  of  their  relative  weights,  and 
of  the  building  up  of  compounds  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
elementary  atoms,  is  perfectly  definite,  and  affords  the 
only  satisfactory  explanation  yet  given  of  the  observed 
laws  of  chemical  combination.” — Graham:  Chemistry  (2d 
ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  512. 

jfi-zail,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  kind  of  heavy  rifle 
used  by  the  Afghans.  (Annandaie.) 


THE  eleventh  letter  and  th® 
eighth  consonant  of  the  Eng* 
lish  alphabet.  This  letter  has 
before  vowels,  and  before  all 
consonants  except  n,  the  same 
phonetic  value  in  all  the  al* 
phabets  where  it  appears— a 
guttural  momentary  sound 
produced  by  raising  the  back 
of  the  tongue  to the  back  of  the 

Salate,  as  in  kill,  keen,  king, 
eforew.it  is  not  sounded  ip 
English,  as  in  knee,  knell,  knife.  From  the  six¬ 
teenth  to  the  last  century  it  was  used  in  English  at 
the  end  of  words  after  c,  apparently  to  strengthen 
the  hard  c,  as  in  alchemick,  musick,  publick,  but 
this  usage  is  now  confined  to  monosyllables,  as 
check,  clock,  duck,  sick.  It  also  frequently  occurs 
at  the  end  of  monosyllables  followed  by  e  mute,  a3 
duke,  strike ;  or  alone  after  long  vowels  or  diph* 
thongs,  as  in  seek,  speak,  hook,  look,  hawk,  or  pre* 
ceded  by  the  consonants  l,  n,  r,  as  milk,  shrink,  dirki 
It  is  met  with  in  the  middle  of  words  only  where 
the  monosyllable  to  which  it  belongs  are  com* 
pounded,  as  in  speaking,  firkin,  mawkish,  tinker, 
inkling,  mankind.  It  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  derivatives,  as  in  the  suffixes  - ock , 
-ikin. 

H  Forming  part  of  the  original  Phoenician  alpha* 
bet,  k  passed  into  Greek  and  the  oldest  Latin ;  but 
c  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  latter  at  an  early 
date,  and  it  only  survived  in  a  few  common  abbre* 
viations  (see  below).  In  the  early  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era,  moreover,  the  sound  of  k  or  c  (hard)  was 
lost  in  Italy.  It  underwent  palatization— i.  e.,  it 
was  produced  by  raising  the  middle  instead  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  andewas  sounded 
as  ch  ( tsh ).  Those  modern  alphabets,  therefore, 
derived  from  Italy  ( i .  e.,  Celtic,  Modern  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish)  have,  properly  speaking,  nd 
k,  and  the  sound  and  letter  are  only  present  in  a 
few  foreign  importations.  In  those  alphabets,  how¬ 
ever,  derived  through  the  Greek  ( i .  e.,  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic)  k  plays  an  important  part.  But  in  Eng. 
lish  the  letter  holds  a  very  ambiguous  position. 
The  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  being  derived 
from  Roman  missionaries,  was  without  k,  and  c  was 
generally  used  to  represent  its  sound,  but  German 
influence  soon  introduced  it  to  northern  England, 
and  made  it  interchangeable  withe  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  two  letters  were  used  indifferently 
(cf.  cyning,  kyning).  The  Norman  French  of  the 
Conquest  brought  in  many  words  in  which  k  could 
have  no  place,  and  not  only  often  softened  the  old 
c  (hard)  to  ch,  or  c  (sibilant)  (cf.  cild,  child),  but 
gave  c  general  predominance  overk,  even  when  the 
original  sound  was  retained.  In  northern  England, 
however,  it  continued  to  be  freely  used  in  words  id 
which  in  southern  dialects  k  had  given  way  to  ch  or  0 
(sibilant) — N.  rike  (kingdom),  S.  riche;  N.  croke 
(cross),  S.  crouche;  N.  Ain  wick,  S.  Greenwich,'  N, 
Caister,  S.  Chester.  In  Lowland  Scotch,  likewise, 
k  still  retained,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  its  old  impor¬ 
tance  ( ct.kirk  and  church),  if  has  undergone  many 
other  phonetic  changes  in  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages.  In  the  Greeco-Latin  branch  it  was  some¬ 
times  labialized,  and  became  p  (cf.  Lat.  equus  and 
Gr.  hippos=horse,  Sansc.  kankan,  and  Gr.  pente, 
i.  e.,  penpe= five).  In  English  it  has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  replaced  by  t  (cf.  Old  Eng.  bak.  Mod.  Eng.  bat , 
make=mate,  maked—made). 

I.  As  an  initial  K  is  used :  In  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood  for  knight;  as,  K.  G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter; 
K.  T.,  Knight  of  the  Thistle ;  K.  C.  B.,  Knight  Com* 
manderof  the  Bath. 

II.  As  a  symbol  K  is  used : 

1.  For  Numerals  (Roman)=250,  or  with  a  line 
above  it  (K)  =250,000 ;  in  Greek,  K  with  a  perpendic¬ 
ular  stroke  below  it=20 ;  but  when  the  stroke  is 
written  above  it,  the  sum  is  increased  a  thousand 
fold,  and  it  then  equals  20,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  potassium  (being  the  initial 
letter  of  Kalium)  (q.  v.),  by  which  name  the  metal 
is  also  known. 

*ka,  s.  [Ca.]  A  chough,  a  jackdaw. 

Ra-a'-ba,  S.  [Caaba.] 
kaa'-ma,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  Bubalis  caama,  a  South  African  antelope. 
Called  also  the  Hartebeest  (q.  v.). 

Rab,  s.  [Cab,  2.] 
kab-g,-la,s.  [Cabala.] 

*kab-ane,  s.  [Cabin.] 
ka-ba'-ro,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Music :  A  small  drum  used  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Abyssinians.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett.) 
kab  ba-list'-Ic-gl,  a.  [Cabbalistical.] 
kab-bas-ofi',  s.  [Fr.,  probably  from  a  native 
name.] 

ZoOl. :  Cuvier’s  name  for  a  section  of  the  Arma¬ 
dillo  genus  ( Dasypus ) .  The  fore  and  hind  legs  have 
each  five  toes ;  the  teeth  are  from  thirty  to  forty. 
Example,  Dasypus  tatoua. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Kenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f* 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deb 


kabbelon 
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kajak 


kab'-be-lon,  s.  [Ger.  kabbelian;  Sw.  kabelgo; 
Dan.  fca6eyao=cod-fish.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  mashed  together. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  Codfish  which  has  been  salted  and  hung  for  a 
few  days ,  but  not  thoroughly  dried.  (Smith.) 

2.  A  dish  of  mashed  cod.  (Smith.) 

kab-bos,  s.  [Prob.  Native  East  Indian,] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  of  an  East  Indian  fish  of  the 
Musklan  kind.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long, 
has  no  scales,  but  feels  smooth  and  soft  like  an  eel. 
Brown  in  color,  its  snout  is  of  a  paler  hue  and 
spotted  with  black.  (Rees:  Cyclopaedia.) 

ka-bin,  s.  A  kind  of  marriage  among  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  which  is  not  considered  as  binding  for 
life,  but  is  solemnized  on  condition  that  the  hus¬ 
band  allows  the  wife  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  case 
of  separation.  ( Wharton.) 

ka  -bob,  ka  -bab,  s.  [Cabob.] 

*ka’-bobbed,  a.  [English  kabob;  -ed.)  Dressed 
savory  as  a  cabob  (q.  v.). 

“The  genteel  feel  of  your  tip-top  folks  is  no  more  like 
■ature  than  one  of  your  fine  kabobbed  fricassees  is  to 
j>lain  roast  and  taties.” — Morton:  Secrets  Worth  Knowing, 

Ka-b^le',  a.  &  s.  [Arab,  kabdil.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  person  belonging  to  any  of  a  series 
of  tribes  inhabiting  Algeria,  and  forming  the  best 
known  branch  of  the  Berber  race,  the  old  aborigines 
of  North  Africa,  who  occupied  at  one  time  all  the 
territory  between  Egypt  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
They  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Numidians. 
Although  in  physique  the  Kabyles  resemble  the 
Arabs,  their  life  and  character  are  radically  differ¬ 
ent.  Their  houses  are  of  stone ;  they  dwell  in  towns, 
and  engage  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  figs,  vines, 
and  tobacco,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  tiles, 
soap,  and  domestic  utensils.  The  fine  arts  are  not 
unknown  to  them,  and  wood-engraving  and  engrav¬ 
ing  on  metal  are  practiced  among  them.  Though 
Mohammedans  by  religion,  their  political  institu¬ 
tions  are  essentially  democratic.  The  Arab  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  them,  but  their 
original  tongue  is  not  lost,  and  their  popular  litera¬ 
ture,  preserved  through  oral  transmissions,  has  been 
committed  to  writing  by  a  French  savant.  The 
French,  in  whose  territory  they  now  lie,  find  them 
active  soldiers  and  artisans. 

“In  short,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  Arabic  about 
the  Kabyle.” — Frasei-’s  Magazine,  Oct.,  1862,  p.  449. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  series  of  tribes 
described  under  A. 

“I  meant  to  lodge  with  the  leading  men  of  the  village 
and  see  Kabyle  life.’’ — Fraser’s  Magazine,  Oct.,  1862,  p.  457. 

kU-dar  -Ite,  s.  [From  Arabic,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.) 
Mohammedanism :  A  sect  which  deny  predestina¬ 
tion,  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  free  will. 

ka'-di,  kad-i-as-ter,  s.  [Cadi.] 
ka'-dris,  s.pl.  [From  Arab.] 

Mohammedanism:  An  order  of  Mohammedan 
dervishes,  founded  A.  D.  1165.  They  lacerate  them¬ 
selves  with  scourges. 
kad-siir’-U,  s.  [The  Japanese  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Schizandrace®.  They  are  mucil¬ 
aginous  shrubs,  with  three  sepals,  six  to  nine  petals, 
and  fifteen  or  more  stamens,  found  in  tropical  Asia. 
By  boiling  the  juice,  a  mucilage  is  obtained,  which 
is  used  in  making  Broussonetia  paper.  Japanese 
women  use  it  also  to  clean  pomatum  from  their  hair, 
kad-siir'-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  kadsur(a) ;  -ad.) 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Order  Schizandraceae  (q.  v.). 
kae,  s.  [Ka.]  A  daw. 

“God  bless  your  honours  a’  your  days, 

Wi’  sowps  o’  kail  and  brats  o’  claise, 

In  spite  o’  a’  the  thievish  kaes.” 

Burns:  Cry  and  Prayer. 

ksem’-mer-er-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  NordenskiOld 
in  1843  after  K&mmerer  of  Bissersk,  Russia ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  reddish-violet  variety  of  Penninite  (q.v.), 
owing  its  color  to  varying  amounts  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  ;  first  found  near  Lake  Itkul,  Perm, 
Russia,  and  subsequently  in  well-defined,  hexag- 
anal  prisms  at  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  in  both  cases  associated  with  chromite. 

kaemp-fer'-I-u,  s.  [Named  after  Engelbert 
Ksempfer,  a  traveler  to  Japan,  born  in  Westphalia 
A-  D.  1651,  died  in  1716.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Zingiber  ace®.  Koempferia  gal- 
anga  is  often  mixed  with  the  Galangale  obtained 
from  Alpinia  pyramidalis  and  A.  allughas.  The 
same  species  and  K.  rotunda  are  used  medicinally 

in  India. 


kasmp  -f  er-Ide,  s.  [English,  &c.,  Kcempfer(ia ) ; 
suff.  -ide.) 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  without  taste  or 
smell,  found  in  the  root  of  Kcempferia  galanga.  It 
melts  at  100%is  very  soluble  in  ether,less  so  in  alco¬ 
hol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid 
imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  dark  green  color,  while 
potash  dissolves  it  with  a  bright  yellow  color. 

Kaf -fer,  Kaf -fir,  s.  [Kafir.] 
kaf-fle,s.  [Coffle.] 

kaf-I-la,  kaf -l-lgh,  s.  [Arab,  kafala.)  A  cara¬ 
van  or  company  traveling  with  camels. 

Kaf-Ir,  Kaf -fer,  Kaf-fre,s.  &a.  [Arab.  Kdfir= 
an  unbeliever.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  country  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Delagoa  Bay ;  so  called  by  the 
Mohammedans  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  accept 
Islamism. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Kafirs. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kafirs, 
kaffre-bread,  s.  [Caffek-bkead.] 

kag-e-nelk  -l-a,  s.  [Named  from  Count  Frederic 
Kageneik,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  the  order  Rosace®  (Roseworts). 
Kageneikia  cratcegoides  is  a  very  tall,  ornamental- 
growing  tree, succeeding  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand; 
ripened  cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  sand,  under 
a  glass  in  a  little  heat.  It  is  confined  to  Chili, 
and  its  flowers  are  white.  ( Paxton.) 

ka’-gfi,  s.  [A  New  Caledonian  word.] 

Ornith.  (pi.) :  Rhinochetin®,  a  sub-family  of 
Gruid®  (Cranes). 

ka-ha',  s.  [Dyak.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  to 
the  Long  or  Proboscis-nosed  Monkey  (Semnopithe- 
cus  nasalis).  It  has  a  nose  of  prodigious  size  and 
length,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  receding  chin;  arms 
and  legs  long ;  color  of  the  back  and  shoulders  a 
reddish  or  dark-red  brown,  the  rest  of  a  lighter 
color.  The  Dyaks  think  them  descended  from  men 
who  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

kail,  kale,  *keal  (Milton), *cale,  s.  [From  Gael. 

cal  (genit.  cail)  =cabbage ;  Ir.  cal;  MaDX  kail; 
Corn,  caal;  Wei.  cawl;  Bret,  kaol;  cf.  Lat.  caulis 
=  (1)  stalk,  (2)  cabbage.  (Skeat.).)  [Cole.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  name  loosely  given  in  England  to  all  vege¬ 
tables  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  modern  Scotch. 

“Cale,  olus,  olusculum.” — Cath.  Angl. 

2.  A  broth  made  in  Scotland  of  cabbage,  with  or 
without  meat.  (Jamieson.) 

“  On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood, 

In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o’  food! 

Or  tumblin’  in  the  boiling  flood 
Wi’  kail  an  beef.”  Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

3.  A  dinner.  (Scotch.)  The  phrase  “Will  you 
come  and  take  your  kail  wi’  me?”  is  common  in 
Scotland.  Cf.  the  Fr.  invitation,  “Voulez-vous 
venir  manger  la  soupe  chez  moi  ?”  [Will  you  come 
to  eat  soup  with  me  ?]  [Kail-bell.] 

“  If  you  will  take  your  kail  with  us  next  Sunday,  I  will 
glance  over  your  work.” — Scott:  Surgeon’s  Daughter. 
(Pref.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  name  now  given  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
Northern  England  to  all  coleworts—i.  e.,  cabbages 
(Brassica  oleracea).  It  is  usually  spelled  kail. 

“The  now  universal  potato  was  unknown,  but  [the 
yards]  were  stored  with  kale  or  colewort.” — Scott:  Wav- 
erley,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  name  now  given  in  England  to  a  variety  of 
the  Brassica  oleracea,  differing  from  the  cabbage 
in  the  open  heads  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
“greens,”  and  as  food  for  cattle.  There  are  many 
varieties,  the  leaves  being  sometimes  green,  some¬ 
times  reddish-brown,  sometimes  purplish  in  color, 
and  plain,  waved,  curled,  or  laciniated  in  form. 
Usually  a  biennial  plant;  itis  sometimes  perennial, 
as  in  the  variety  known  as  Milan  kale  (chou  de 
Milan).  It  is  usually  spelled  kale,  and  is  variously 
known  as  borecole,  winter  greens,  German  greens, 
and  Scotch  kale.  [Kale.] 

If  (1)  Barefoot,  or  Barefit  kail :  A  very  meager  or 
beggarly  broth.  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Water  kail  (confined  to  Lothian,  Scotland) : 
A  broth  made  with  water  only.  (Jamieson.) 

(3)  To  gie  kail  thro’  the  reek.  [Reek.]  (Scotch.) 

(a)  To  give  smoky  (reekie),  and,  therefore,  nause¬ 
ous  or  unpalatable  broth.  Thus,  to  reprove  severely, 
to  scold  in  words.  (Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv.) 

(b)  To  punish,  to  inflict  bodily  harm.  (Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxx.) 

(4)  To  get  kail  thro ’  the  reek.  (Scotch.) 

(a)  To  be  severely  reproved ;  to  be  scolded. 

(b)  To  meet  with  reverses,  or  01-luck. 


kail-bell,  s.  The  dinner-bell.  (Scotch.) 

“  But  hark  the  kail-bell  rings,  and  I 
Maun  gae  link  off  the  pot.” 

Herd  s  Songs,  xi.  lw 


kail-brose,  s.  Pottage  made  of  meal  and  the 
scum  of  broth.  [Brose.] 
kail-castock,  s.  A  stem  of  the  colewort.  (Scotch.) 
[Castock.] 

kail-garth,  *cale-garth,  s.  Kitchen  garden. 
[Garth.] 

“Cale-garth;  ortus,  et  cetera,  ubi  a  gardynge.” — Cath. 
Angl. 

kail-gully,  S.  A  large  knife  used  in  cutting 
coleworts.  (Scotch.)  [Gully.] 
kail-pot,  s.  A  pot  in  which  broth  is  made. 

If  Kail-pot  is  used  in  both  Scotland  and  Northern 
English  dialects.  (Grose.)  Halliwell  describes  it 
as  a  large  metal  pot  for  cooking  meat  and  cabbage 
together,  of  globular  shape,  holding  three  to  four 
gallons,  and  resting  on  three  little  spikes. 

kail-seed,  s.  A  seed  of  colewort.  (Scotch.) 


*kail-seller,  s.  A  vegetable  dealer. 


kail-stock,  *cal-stocke,  s. 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Stalk  of  colewort. 

2.  A  plant  of  colewort.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Fig. :  Any  worthless  article.  (From  the  sig¬ 
nification  given  in  1.) 


kail-wife,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  woman  who  sells  kail,  or  green  vege¬ 
tables.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  scold.  (Scotch.) 

kail-worm,  *cale-worm,  *cole-worm,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Any  caterpillar.  (Scotch.) 

2  Fig.:  A  person  or  thing  of  no  importance.  (Ap¬ 
plied  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt.)  (Scotch.) 
(Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii.) 

II.  Entom. :  The  grub  that  lives  on  the  leaves  of 
the  cabbage  or  colewort,  and  ultimately  becomes 
the  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  brassicce  vel  Rapes, 
Linn.). 

kail-yard,  s. 

1.  A  cabbage  garden.  (Scotch.) 

“Hardly  sense  enough  to  call  the  cows  out  o’  his  kail¬ 
yard.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  kitchen  garden.  (Scotch.) 

“  The  society  schoolmaster  has  .  .  .  with  a  dwelling- 
house  and  schoolhouse,  a  kail-yard  with  an  acre  of 
ground.” — Sutherlandsh.  Statist.  Acct.,  iii.  842. 

3.  An  orchard.  (Halliwell:  Provincial  Diet. 

kaile,  v.  i.  [Perhaps  connected  with  Mid.  Eng.. 
kalen=  to  grow  cool ;  akale— cold.]  (Northern  Eng¬ 
lish.)  To  decline  in  health.  (Halliwell.) 

kail§,  s.  pi.  [Kayles.] 

kaim  (1),  kame  (1),  s.  [Combe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  ridge;  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

2.  Geol.:  The  same  as  Escar  (q.v.). 

kaim,  kame  (2),  s.  [Comb,  s.] 

kaim,  kame,  v.  t.  [Comb,  u.] 

kal  -mu-con,  cal  -macon,  s.  [Turkish.]  A  title 
given  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  deputy,  or  gov¬ 
ernor.  There  are  generally  two  kaimacons— one 
residing  at  Constantinople,  the  other  attending  the 
grand  vizier  as  his  lieutenant.  (Brande.) 

kain,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cana— a  tax,  a  tribute;  from 
Gael.  ceaun=the  head.]  A  duty,  such  as  poultry, 
eggs,  &c.,  taken  by  a  landlord  in  part  of  the  rent 
from  farmers.  (Scotch.) 

kain-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  kainos= recent  or  new;  suff. 
-ite  (MinS.  Named  by  Gincken.] 

Min. :  Supposed  to  have  been  a  new  species,  but 
subsequently  proved  by  several  analyses  to  be  the 
same  as  Picromerite  (q.  v.),  mixed  with  chlorides. 
Occurs  at  the  Stassfurth  salt  mines,  Magdeburg, 
Prussia. 

kai-no-zo -Ic,  s.  [Cainozoic.] 

kal'-§er,  s.  [C^sar.]  An  emperor;  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  He  is  called  Kaiser  because  by 
Diocletian’s  arrangement  certain  provinces  near 
the  Danube,  which  came  into  possession  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1438,  were  anciently  assigned  to 
a  C®sar.  This  ancient  title  of  the  German  Em¬ 
perors  was  revived,  when,  in  1871,  King  William  III. 
of  Prussia,  at  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

ka  jak  (j  as  y),  ka-yak,  ky"-ak,  s.  [Esqui¬ 
maux.]  The  boat  of  the  Esquimaux,  used  by  the 
men  only.  About  eighteen  feet  in  length,  it  is 
eighteen  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  and,  tapering 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwi 


kajugaru 
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at  both  ends,  is  about  a  foot  deep.  Without  out-  just  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  She  is  exceed- 

nggere.it  is  covered  with  skins,  and  closed  at  the  ingly  pleased  when  her  altars  are  inundated  with 

iPP.^th  the  excevtiouot  a  hole  in  the  middle,  human  blood.  The  Thugs  selected  her  as  their 

hlled  by  the  boatman,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  tutelary  deity.  The  swinging  festival  was  in  her 

the  boat,  propels  it  with  a  paddle.  honor  [SwxNGiNG-FESTivfn  f  She  sy mboUzes  dme" 

kaju-garu,  s.  [Malayan.]  The  fragrant  wood  J.nc*  the  destruction  she  effects  is  the  personifica- 

of  Gonostylus  miquelianus .  tion  of  the  ravages  of  time.  Her  worship  seems  to 

ka  -ka,  s.  [Maori.]  (See  the  compound.)  Twa“ian  oripn.  though  it  is  now 

kaka-parrot,  s.  £  ^I?oderilr®ra^maills“-  ,  >r,  uu*, «««»«« a  »u»au„  w 

Ornith  •  TVeetomoviAimniio  iF*Aei  ao phone,  s.  [Gr.  fcaZos=beautiful ;  eidos  they  called  alkali,  for  making  soap.  The  term 

nth.,  i  estor  meridionals  a  New  Zealand  par-  —form,  and  phone= sound.]  An  instrument  invented  is  used  by  German  chemists  to  denote  caustic 
TO\  w  w  by  Prof.  Wheatstone,  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  ash. 

kak-a-pa  -6,  ka-ka-po  ,  s.  [FromMaori=night-  °*  waTes  of  sound.  A  thin  elastic  bar  is  fixed  by  va-lif  e  rfATrPTTl 

parrot.]  one  extremitv.  nurl  ui  ito  fT-oe,  onG  o  oiWoro/i  111>  “• 

Ornith. :  A  bird  of  the  parrot  family 
although  it  is  in  many  respects  of  a  unique 


kal-en-der,s.  [Calender  (2).] 
kal-ende§,  s.  [Calends.] 

Ka’-li(l),s.  [Kalee.] 
ka  -II  (2),s.  [Arab.  qali .] 

1.  Bot. :  The  Saltwort,  Salsola  Jcali.  [2.] 

2.  Chem. :  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a  plant. 
Salsola  kali,  which  grew  near  the  seashore,  ana 
from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a  substance  which 

kali 
pot- 


"  evuuu.  XX  LaJLXIl  t31dbtIX>  Udl  IS  HxktJU.  uy 

one  extremity,  and  at  its  free  end  carries  a  silvered 
(Psittacidoe)  or.  polished  ball ;  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from 

; — - - „ - „  — . - _  „  „.niquetype.  It  ^als  ball,  and  when  the  thin  plate  is  vibrated,  the 

is  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  and  called  by  the  ^ne  P?lnt  of  light  describes  various  curves,  corre- 
English  there  the  Ground  Parrot,  or  Owl  Parrot.  It  spending  with  the  musical  notes  produced  by  the 
became  first  known  to  foreign  ornithologists  in  1843,  vibrations. 

and  is  now  represented  in  most  European  museums.  kg-lel-do-scope,  s.  [Gr.  fca/os=beautiful ;  eidos 
its  scientific  name  is  Strigops  habroptilus.  Its  =  appearance,  and  skoped= to  behold.] 
habits  are  wholly  nocturnal,  hiding  in  rocks  and  Optics:  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  reflec- 


ka  -11-form,  a. 
kali  or  saltwort. 


[Eng.  kali ;  -form.']  Formed  like 


kg-llg’-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  kali,  and  Gr.  gennao = 
to  produce.]  Producing  alkalies.  (Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  metals,  as  potassium  and  sodium,  which  pro¬ 
duce  alkalies  with  oxygen.) 

ka  -lln-lte,  s.  [Ger.  kali= potash  ;  n  connective, 


Min.:  The  same  as  Alum  (q.  v.),  but  occurring 
native  in  many  places,  and  as  a  sublimation  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  craters  and  solfataras  of  volcanoes, 

kal’-Iph-Tte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Named  by 
Iwanoffi] 

Min.:  An  impure  limonite  (q.  v.),  containing 


under  the  roots  of  trees  by  day,  seeking  food  only  tion,  enables  us  to  behold  an  endless  variety  of  an,(i-su®b:;i'iie  Named  by  Dana.] 

by  night.  In  size  it  resembles  a  raven  ;  its  feathers  beautiful  forms  of  perfect  symmetry.  It  is  made  ""  '  °°  Tmr  "  " 

are  a  green  or  brownish-green  color,  striped  longi-  by  taking  two  plane  mirrors,  usually  formed  of 
tufiinally  with  yellow  ;  it  has  a  very  powerful  beak,  slips  of  glass,  blackened  at  the  back,  from  six  to 
with  hairs  and  elongated  feathers  about  its  face,  as  twelve  inches  m  length,  and  diminishing  in  breadth 
in  the  case  of  the  owl.  Its  wings  are  too  short  to  from  about  3  inches  or  1(4  iaches  at  one  end,  to  1  or 
enable  it  to  fly,  and  it  chiefly  walks  along  the  %  inch  at  the  other.  Their  shape  is  therefore 
ground  or  climbs  trees,  thus  making  it  a  prey  to  trapezoidal,  but  they  may  be  made  rectangular  manganese,  zinc,  &c. ;  found  in  Hungary, 

— ir.  —  — a  - 1.  Ti.i_.__ii -  with  equal  success.  The  mirrors  are  fixed  together 

by  their  corresponding  sides,  so  that  their  reflect¬ 
ing  surfaces  face  each  other,  and  form  together  any 
angle  that  is  a  sub-multiple  of  360°  (i.  e.  120°,  90°, 

72*,  60°).  The  angle  at  which  they  are  usually 
placed  is  60°.  Thus  arranged,  the  mirrors  are  set  in 
a  hollow  conical  tube  made  of  brass,  tin,  or  paper, 
a  little  larger  than  the  mirrors,  and  of  sufficient 
diameter  at  its  wider  end  just  to  include  their 
points.  The  small  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  space 
only  being  left  for  an  eyehole,  which  should  be  in 
the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors.  At  the  large  end  of 

.  __  _ 0 _ „ _ ^  the  tube,  and  close  to  the  bases  of  the  mirrors,  a 

ros  (q.  v.).  The  fruit  resembles  the  American  per-  circular  object-box  is  fixed,  of  the  same  diameter 

,  b  '  ' 


cats,  rats,  and  other  animals.  It  is  fast  becoming 
extinct. 

ka-kg-ral  -II,  s.  [A  British  Guianan  name.] 

Bot. :  Lecythis  ollaria.  [Lecythis.] 
kak-g-ter  -ro,  kak-g-ter'-rg,  s.  [Maori.] 

Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  of  Dacrydium  taxi- 
folium,  a  taxad,  200  feet  high. 

*kakele,  *kakelle,  *keklys,  v.  i.  [Cackle.] 
An  old  form  of  Cackle  (q.  v.), 

ka'-ki,  s.  [Jap.]  The  Japanese  persimmon,  or 
Chinese  date-plum.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Diospi- 


simmon,  but  is  much  larger. 

kak-6-chlbre,  subst.  [Named  by  Breithaupt. 
Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  Greek  fcafcos=bad,  and 
rhforos=pale  green.] 

Min. :  A  compound  of  oxides  of  manganese  and 
sobalt,  occurring  at  Rengersdorf,  Lansitz,  Prussia. 
Formerly  regarded  as  related  to  Asbolite  (q.  v.) ; 
but  now  referred  by  Weisbach  to  Lithiophorite 
(q.  v.). 

kak  o-dule,  kak  -o-dyle,  s.  [Cacodyl.] 
kak  -o-dyl-Ic,  a.  [Cacodylic.] 
kakodylic-acid,  s.  [Cacodylic-acid.] 
kak-ox -ene,  s.  [Cacoxene.] 

Ka  -la,  s.  [Sansc.=black,  dark,  dark-blue.] 
Hindu  Mythology : 

1.  Siva  in  one  of  his  manifestations.  Sometimes 
used  also  for  Time.  [Kalee.] 


as  the  base  of  the  tube.  Its  inner  side  is  covered 
with  transparent  glass,  its  outer _  with  ground 
opaque  glass.  It  is  filled  with  chips  of  colored 
paper,  colored  glass,  artificial  flowers,  beads  or 
small  glass  tubes  filled  with  colored  liquids.  The 
box  should  be  only  deep  enough  to  enable  the  ob¬ 
jects  within  it  to  fall  freely,  when  gently  shaken. 

When  the  tube  is  held  to  the  light  a  circle  of  varie¬ 
gated  pattern,  divided  into  six  sectors  of  like  shape, 
is  always  visible,  and  every  time  that  the  tube  is 
revolved,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  objects  in 
the  box  altered,  a  different  pattern  is  observable. 

The  instrument  which  was  perfected  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  in  1817  (although  first  invented, 
under  the  name  of  the  polyplatin,  by  Baptista 
Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century),  is  occasionally 
used  by  designers  of  patterns  for  carpets,  wall¬ 
papers.  or  calico  and  other  dress  materials.  It  is 

also  useful  as  a  scientific  apparatus  for  illustrating  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

the  optical  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  images  describes  the  Sumatran  paralekta  as  having  this 


ka  -ll-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  kali  (2)  (q.  v.).] 
[Potassium.] 

ka-ll-yfi  -gg,  s.  [Sansc. = age  of  Kali.] 

Hindu  Myth. :  The  last  of  the  four  Hindu  periods 
contained  in  the  great  Yuga,  and  corresponding  to 
the  “iron  age”  of  classical  mythology.  It  com¬ 
prised  a  period  of  432,000  solar-sidereal  years. 

Kal'-kl,  s.  [Sansc.,  &c.] 

Hindu  Myth.:  The  tenth  avatar  (incarnation)  of 
Vishnu.  Nine  are  believed  to  be  past ;  this  one  is 
future,  and  many  Hindus  look  forward  to  it  as 
Christians  do  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord. 
When  Vishnu  descends  upon  earth  in  the  form  of 
Kalki,  ho  will  destroy  all  the  Mlecchas  (barbarians), 
thieves,  and  the  wicked  generally,  and  reestablish 
a  reign  of  righteousness  upon  earth.  About  1845  a 
sect  sprung  up  in  the  Nagpore  country  called 
Kalankis.  They  believed  the  tenth  avatar  to  have 
come.  They  soon  died  away. 

kal-llf-thor-ggn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  played  as  a  piano, 
and  imitating  the  effect  of  a  violin,  violoncello,  and 
double-bass. 

*kal-lig  -ra-phy,  s.  [Calligraphy.] 

kal  -ll-mg,  s.  [Gr.  kallima,  fem.  sing,  of  kalli- 
mos=  beautiful.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Eastern  butterflies,  family 
Nymphalidee,  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
which  they  present  to  dead  leaves.  Mr.  Wallace 


2.  One  of  the  names  of  Yama,  regent  of  the  dead;  produced  by  reflection,  when  the  object  is  placed  characteristic  in  perfection.  Another ,  Kallima 


hence,  sometimes  death  itself. 

ka-laf',  s.  [Arabic.]  A  medicated  water,  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  sweet-scented  male  catkins  of  Salix 
cegyptiaca. 

ka-la'-Ite,  s.  [Calaite.] 
kal'-g-mit,  s.  [Calamite.] 
kal  an-cho  -e,  s.  [The  Chinese  name  of  one  of 
the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulaceie.  The  leaves  of 
Kalanchoe  laciniata  are  valued  as  an  application 
to  wounds  and  sores ;  they  allay  irritation  and  pro¬ 
mote  cicatrization.  K.  spathulata  is  poisonous  to 
goats.  In  Kangra,  in  India,  the  leaves  are  burnt 
and  applied  to  abscesses.  K.  brasiliensis  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  refrigerant.  K.  pinnata  is  the  same  as 
Bryophyllum  calycinum. 


between  two  plane  mirrors,  inclined  at  different 
angles.  It  has  likewise  been  a  favorite  toy  from  the 
year  of  its  invention. 

Some  varieties  of  the  instrument  are  as  follows :  kal'-lo-chrom-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Hausmann. 

(1)  Poly  angular  kaleidoscope :  Here  the  reflecting  Etym.  prob.  Gr.  fcaifos=  beauty  ;  chr0ma=co\or,  and 

mirrors  are  so  arranged  that  their  angle  of  lnclina-  guff,  -ite  (Min.).] 
tion  can  be  altered  by  screws  attached  to  the  out-  -  ~ 

side  of  the  tube  at  pleasure,  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  instrument  best  illustrates  the  theory  of 
reflection,  and  therefore  is  largely  used  for  scien¬ 
tific  instruction. 

(2)  Polycentral  kaleidoscope :  Here  more  than 
two  mirrors  are  employed,  but  not  ordinarily  more 
than  four.  They  may  be  of  trapezoidal  shape,  and 
form  a  hollow  pyramid,  or  rectangular,  forming  a 


inachis,  is  the  Leaf-butterfly  of  India. 
kal-11  -o-pe,  s.  [Calliope.] 


Min.:  The  same  as  Crocoisite  (q.v.). 

kal’-ml-g,  s.  [Named  by  Linneeus  after  Peter 
Kalm,  a  professor  at  Abo,  Finland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae,  tribe  Rhododendreae. 
It  consists  of  evergreen  shrubs  with  whorled  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  five-leaved,  the  corolla  cup-shaped ;  the 
capsules  five-celled,  many-seeded.  They  are  found 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  The  leaves  of  Kal 


hollow  cube.  By  this  means  the  images  produced  mm  latifolia,  the  Laurel  Ivy,  SpoonwoodjOr^Calico- 


bv  reflection  of  the  objects  in  the  box  are  greatly  bush,  are  poisonous  to  many  animals,  and  the  flesh 
multiplied  and  more  complicated  patterns  formed,  of  pheasants  which  have  fed  on  it  is  said  to  be 
ka -lgnd,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  con-  T)r  Roaet  was  the  inventor  of  this  instrument.  deleterious  to  man.  A  honey-like  juice  exuding 

nected  with  kalends  (q.v.).]  A  fraternity  which  ruTv/esco/hc  kaieidoscope :  Here  the  object-box  from  the  flowers  brings  on  phrenetic  excitement, 
originated  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century,  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  a  tubecapableof  K .  angustifoha.tho  Haulm-leaved  Kalmia,  is  called 
the  members  of  which  assembled  on  the  first  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  by  an  external  screw,  the  Sheep-laurel,  from  being  poisonous  to  sheep, 

each  month  to  pray  for  their  deceased  friends  and  an(j  fitted  at  its  end  with  a  double  convex  lens.  kal'-muck,  s.  [From  the  people  known  as  Kal- 

to  feast  together.  Owing  to  these  ceremonies  de-  The  instrument  can  thus  reflect  any  objects  (trees,  mucps  or  Calrnucks.) 

generating  into  excesses,  the  fraternity  was  abol-  flowers,  <fcc.)  which  are  brought  into  its  focus.  It  Fabric: 

ished.  was  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

kale,  s.  [Cole.]  (4)  Debuscope:  [Debuscope.] 

1.  Colewort.  [Kail.]  ■  ka-lel-do-scop'-Ic,  a.  [English  kaleidoscop(e)i 

2.  Sea-kale  ( Crambe  maritima ). 

Ka -lee,  Ka -li  (1),  s.  [Sansc.,  the  fem.  of  kala 


Hindu  Myth. :  The  sacti  or  consort  of  Siva  in  the 
form  Kala’  (q.  v.).  She  is  represented  with  four 
arms,  one  holding  a  sword,  the  second  a  trident, 
the  third  a  club,  and  the  fourth  a  shield.  A  dead 


1.  A  coarse,  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  a  bear-sKin. 

2.  A  coarse,  colored  cotton  cloth  made  in  Persia, 
ka  -long,  s.  [Javanese.] 

-ic.).  .  ,  ,  . ,  ,  .  ,,  Zobl.:  Pteropus—a  genus  of  Bats.  The  Great 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  kaleidoscope ;  producing  tfie  j£aiong  j8  a  large  frugivorous  bat,  inhabiting  Java, 


effects  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Sumatra,  and  other  eastern  islands,  and  perhaps 

2.  Variegated  (like  the  patterns  seen  througfl  tfie  ajacca  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  larger 
kaleidoscope).  than  the  allied  Indian  fruit-bat,  being  fourteen 

kal’-en-dgr,  s.  [Calendar.]  inches  long  and  four  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  It  is 

- -  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  „  v3l  -eu-dar  v.  t.  [Calendar,  s.]  The  same  as  very  destructive  to  orchards  and  gardens,  feeding 

body  hangs  from  each  of  her  ears;  human  skulls  ,  L  voraciously  on  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Ithasadisagree- 

strung  together  form  her  necklace ;  and  the  hands  Calendar,  v.  tq.  y.j  able  smell,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern 

of  slaughtered  giants  interlaced  with  each  other  “  P,axlt  ,a  stake,  f°r  by  my  Gwl 

compose  her  girdle.  Her  eyebrows  are  matted  and  He  shall  be  kalendwred  of  this  new Yait 

stained  with  the  gore  of  monsters  whom  she  has  First  martyr. 


Southey:  Joan  of  Arc.  bk.  vi. 


islands. 

kal  -6-type,  s. 


[Calotype.] 


b<nl,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del- 


kalotypography 

*kal-6-ty-pog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  kalos= beauti¬ 
ful,  and  Eng.  typography  (q.  v.)7]  Beautiful  print- 
lug.  (.Southey.) 
k9-16y  -er,  s.  [Caloveb.] 
kal-pa,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hind.  Chron. :  According  to  some,  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  a  day  and  night  of  Brahma,  or  a 
period  of  4,320,000  or  8,640,000  solar-sidereal  years. 

IT  (1)  A  great  kalpa  comprises  the  life  of  Brahma. 
(2)  Kalpa  sutra:  The  name  given  to  those  San¬ 
serif  books  which  treat  of  the  ceremonies  of  a 
Vedic  sacrifice. 

kal-see'-pe,  kal-si  -pi,  s.  [See  def.  Mahratta, 
from  kali— black,  and  sepee,  sipi— tail.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Mahratta  name  of  an  antelope  ( Anti - 
lope  bennettii)  from  the  Deccan,  described  by  Col. 
Sykes. 

kal’-so-mlne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  but  cf.  Cal- 
Wmine.]  A  mixture  of  clear  glue,  Paris  white,  and 
Water,  used  as  whitewash. 

ku-lum  -ba,  s.  [Calumba.] 
kalumba-root,  s.  [Oalumba-boot.] 
ka-lusz-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Rumpf  after  its 
locality,  Kalusz,  Galicia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Syxgenite  (q.  v.) . 

*kam,  a.  [Wei.  cam=crooked.]  Crooked. 

If  Clean  kam :  Quite  away  from  the  purpose. 

“This  is  clean  kam.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 

Ka  -ma,  Ka-rng,-de  -va,  s.  [Sansc.  Kama  (see 
def.),  and  deva— a  god;  cf.  Lat.  dews.] 

Hindu  Myth. :  The  god  of  love.  He  rides  on  a 
Bparrow,  and  has  in  his  hand  a  bow  of  sugar-cane 
g.nd  five  arrows. 

kam-a-Qhl,  s.  [Kamichi.] 
kam'-a-la,  s.  [Bengali.] 

Pharm. :  The  powder,  consisting  of  minute  glands, 
adhering  to  the  capsules  of  Bottlera  tinctoria,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  natives  as  a  brown  dye.  Imported 
from  India,  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 
It  is,  however,  a  potent  purgative.  (Garrod.) 

kam’-bou,  s.  [A  Kurile  Island  word.] 

Bot. :  Fucus  saccharinus ,  an  algal  used  for  food 
Ijj  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

kame(l),s.  [Combe.] 
kame  (2),  s.  [Comb,  s.] 

ka'-mi,  s.  pi.  [Japanese.]  Spirits,  divine  ances¬ 
tors. 

kami-religion,  s. 

Compar.  Belig. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  Japanese  have  consecrated  by  traditional  rever¬ 
ence,  and  kept  up  by  state  authority,  the  religion  of  their 
former  barbarism.  This  is  the  Kami-religion,  Spirit- 
religion,  the  remotely  ancient  faith  of  divine  Bpirits  of 
ancestors,  nature-spirits,  and  polytheistic  gods,  which 
still  holds  official  place  by  the  side  of  the  imported  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Confucianism.  In  this  ancient  faith  the  Sun- 
god  is  supreme.  Below  him  stand  all  lesser  kamis  or 
spirits,  through  whom,  as  mediators,  guardians,  and  pro¬ 
tectors,  worship  is  paid  by  men.  The  Sun-god’s  race,  as 
In  Peru,  is  the  royal  family,  and  his  spirit  animates  the 
reigning  ruler,  the  Son  of  Heaven.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult. 
(1873),  ii.  350. 

kam-i -$hi,  kam'-a-§hi,  s.  [From  Camouche, 
the  Cayenne  name  of  the  bird.] 

Ornithology :  Palamedea  cornuta,  the  Homed 
^creamer. 

kamp-tu  -11-con,  s.  [Gr.  ftampfos=flexible,  and 
<mios=  thick,  close-pressed.]  A  floor-covering  made 
of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  cork.  The  two 
former  having  been  liquefied,  the  other  is  added  in 
the  form  offline  dust.  The  mixture,  while  warm  and 
soft,  is  pressed  into  sheets ,  between  rollers.  It  is 
very  elastic,  and  is  printed  like  floor-cloth. 

kam'-sin,  s.  [Arab.  khamsin= fifty,  because  it 
blows  about  fifty  days.]  A  hot  southerly  wind  in 
Egypt,  where  it  blows  from  the  end  of  April  to  June ; 
the  simoom. 

kan,  kaun,  khan,  s.  [Khan.] 
kan-a'-ry,s.  [Javanese  (?).] 

Bot.:  Canarium commune,  an  almond  from  Java, 
kan'-ghil,  s.  [Javanese.] 

ZoOl. :  Tragulus  pygmceus  or  kanchil,  a  deerlet, 
or  Chevrotain,  one  of  the  small,  hornless  deer  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Corvid®  and  placed  under  Tragu- 
lidee.  It  is  found  in  Java,  is  active,  but,  when  taken, 
sometimes  feigns  death  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
escape. 

kand,  s.  [Corn.]  The  Cornish  [England]  name 
for  fluorspar  (q.  v.). 
kan-dele,  kan-tele,  s.  [Finnish.] 

Music:  The  ancient  minstrel’s  harp  of  the  Finns. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of  dulcimer, 
having  five  strings,  in  use  among  the  same  people. 
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kan-del'-I-gi,  s.  [From  Kandel,  the  Malabar 
name  of  one  species  (?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rhizophorace®  (Mangroves). 
Kandelia  rheedii  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  small 
tree  in  tidal  creeks  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c.  The 
bark  is  used  in  Savoy  in  dyeing  red,  probably  as  a 
mordant. 

kane,  s.  [Kain.] 

kane'-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after  P.  J. 
Kane,  of  Dublin;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  an  arsenide  of  manganese, 
represented  by  the  formula  MnAs.  Luster  metallic, 
color  grayish-white,  fracture  uneven,  brittle.  Sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  brought  from  Saxony. 

kan-ga-r6o',  s.  [Corrupted  from  bundaary ,  the 
name  given  to  these  animals  by  the  natives  of  the 
Liverpool  range  and  Murray  rivers  in  Australia.] 

Zoblogy : 

1.  The  genus  Macropus,  and  specially  the  Great 
Kangaroo,  Macropus  giganteus.  This  species  was 
the  first  known  of  the  family,  having  been  seen  by 
a  party  of  sailors  whom  Captain  Cook  sent  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  to  seek  fresh  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  sick  on  board  his  vessel.  On  their 
representations,  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks  landed,  and  after  a  time  a  speci¬ 
men  was  shot._  (For  its  dentition,  see  Macropus 
and  Macropodidse.)  The  Great  Kangaroo  haslarge 
hind  legs,  with  a  huge  tail,  short  fore  limbs,  and  is 
about  the  height  of  a  man.  It  is  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  is  destructive  to  the  crops  of  the  settlers  in  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  Australia ;  in  the  long-set¬ 
tled  districts  it  is  much  rarer.  Its  chief  foes  are 
man  and  a  native  dog  called  the  dingo.  Its  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  progression  is  by  a  series  of  great 
leaps,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  or  more.  If  when  infuri¬ 
ated  it  can  overcome  an  adversary  it  will  seize  him 
by  its  fore  feet,  hug  him  like  a  bear,  and  rip  him 
with  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  or  (according  to 
Gould,  quoted  by  Duncan,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  191),  tak¬ 
ing  him  to  a  water-hole,  hold  him  under  water  till 
he  is  Irowned.  Many  other  species  exist.  The  Hare 
Kangaroo  or  Turatt  is  M.  leporoides;  the  Great 
Rock  Kangaroo,  M.  robustus ;  the  Red  Kangaroo, 
M.  rufus ;  the  Agilo  Kangaroo,  M.  agilis ;  the  Brush- 
tailed  Rock  Kangaroo,  M.  penicillatus ;  and  the 
Tree  Kangaroo,  Dendrolagus  ursinus. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Macropodidse  (q.  v.). 

kangaroo-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Solanum  laciniatum,  a  com¬ 
mon  food  among  the  Tasmanians. 

kangaroo-bear,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Phascalarctos  cinereus,  a  bear-like  marsu¬ 
pial  found  in  Australia. 

kangaroo-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Sagra,  a  genus  of  Tetramerous  Beetles, 
having  greatly-enlarged  hind  legs.  They  are  brill¬ 
iantly  colored,  and  occur  in  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa. 

kangaroo-foot  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Anigozanthus  manglesii. 

kangaroo-grass,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Aaric. :  Anthistiria  australis,  a  favorite 
Australian  fodder-grass. 

kangaroo-rat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hypsiprymnus,  a  marsupial  genus,  family 
Macropodidse.  The  Rufous  Kangaroo-rat,  Hypsi¬ 
prymnus  rufescens,  is  very  common  in  New  South 
Wales,  feeding  on  roots  and  grasses.  The  Rat¬ 
tailed  Kangaroo-rat  is  H.  murinus,  and  the  Tufted¬ 
tailed  Kangaroo-rat,  H.  penicillatus.  All  are  from 
New  South  Wales.  Galled  also  Potoroos. 
kangaroo-vine,  s. 

Botany:  Cissus  antarctica,  a  New  South  Wales 
plant. 

ka-noon’,  ka-nfin’,  ca-nfin',  s.  [Native  name.] 
A  kind  of  Indian  psaltery. 

Kans,  s.  [O.  H.  Ger.  kans= a  goose.]  [Goose.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Kan  -sas,  s.  [Am.  Indian=smoky  water.]  One 
of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the 
Sunflower  State.”  Bounded  W.  by  Colorado,  N.  by 
Nebraska,  E.  by  Missouri,  and  S.  by  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  Area,  82,080  square  miles. 
Kansas  was  formerly  part  of  the  Indian  country. 
Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Admitted  as  a 
State  in  January,  1861.  The  State  ranks  high  in 
agricultural  productions,  corn  and  wheat  being  the 
staple  crops.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing.  It  leads  as  a  flax-growing  State. 
Principal  minerals,  coal,  lead  and  zinc.  Principal 
cities,  Kansas  City,  the  metropolis;  Topeka,  the 
capital ;  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  Fort  Scott  and 
Lawrence. 

Kan’-sas,  s.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Indianswhich  formerly 
occupied  the  territory  that  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


kaolinite 

Kans-Australis,  s. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  Epsilon  Sagittarii. 

kan’-ten,  tsantjan,  s.  [Chinese  tsantjan.] 

Bot.,  dkc. :  Fucus  cartilaginosus ,  an  algal,  used  in 
China  as  a  substitute  for  the  edible  bird’s  nest. 

Kant '-I-9.n,  a.  &  s.  (Kant;  -ian.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of.  Immanuel  Kant. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  the  Kantian  philoso¬ 
phy  (q.v.). 

Kantian  philosophy,  s. 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  Critical  philosophy.  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  writings  of  Immanuel  Kant,  probably 
the  greatest  metaphysician  that  ever  lived,  and  to 
the  various  systems  which  have  been  developed 
from  those  writings.  Kant,  the  son  of  a  saddler  of 
Scotch  descent,  was  born  at  KOnigsberg,  April  22, 
1724;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysic  at  the  University  of  KOnigsberg; 
and  in  KOnigsberg  he  died  on  Feb.  12, 1804,  after  a 
singularly  uneventful  life.  Kant,  following  the 
skepticism  of  Hume,  as  to  the  Idea  of  Causality, 
laid  it  down  as  a  cardinal  proposition  that  the 
faculty  of  Cognition  and  the  sources  of  knowledge 
therein  contained,  must  be  critically  examined  be¬ 
fore  anything  can  be  determined  concerning  the 
objects  of  cognition.  His  aim  was,  therefore — (1) 
To  separate  the  necessary  and  universal  in  cogni¬ 
tion  from  what  is  merely  empirical;  and  (2)  To 
define  the  limits  of  cognition. 

Kant  attributed  to  the  faculties  of  Sense,  Under¬ 
standing,  Judgment  and  Reason,  pertain  innate 
a  priori  forms,  possessing  subjective,  validity  on 
account  of  their  subjective  necessity — in  the  Sense, 
the  ideas  of  Time  and  Space  ;  in  the  Understanding 
the  Categories— 

Quantity — Unity,  Multeity,  Totality. 

Quality— Reality,  Negation,  Limitation. 

Relation—  Substance  and  Accident,  Cause  and  Effect, 
Action  and  Reaction. 

Modality — Possibility,  Existence,  Necessity. 

— in  the  Judgment  the  concept  of  Design;  in  the 
Reason  the  ideas  of  the  Unconditioned  and  the 
Absolute;  and  in  the  Will,  or  Reason,  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view,  the  Categorical  Imperative. 
[Imperative,  Tf.] 

In  determining  the  limits  of  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge,  Kant  endeavored  to  show  that  universal  forms 
existing  in  the  mind  can  only  afford  knowledge 
when  the  objects  they  cognize  are  presented  by  Ex¬ 
perience, and  even  then,  in  any  particular  case,  we 
are  cognizant  not  of  the  thing-in-itself  (Ding  an 
sich),  but  only  as  it  appears — of  the  pheenomenon, 
not  of  the  noumenon.  The  result  is  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  claims  to  knowledge  transcending 
experience  in  Psychology,  Cosmology,  or  Theology. 
In  this  connection  Wallace  says : 

“His  point  is,  that  though  it  is  unquestionably  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  convinced  of  God’s  existence,  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  demonstrate  it.  Going  even  further  .  .  . 
he  shows  that  all  such  demonstrations  are  scientifically 
impossible  and  worthless.  On  the  great  questions  of 
metaphysics  —  Immortality,  Freedom,  God  —  scientific 
knowledge  is  hopeless.” — (Blackwood’ s  Phil.  Class.;  Kant. 

p.  188.) 

In  Anthropology  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
“Kant  had  faced  the  idea  of  the  evolution  of  man 
from  a  lower  animal  stage.” 

Kant-i§m,  s.  (Kant;  -ism.] 

Philos.:  The  same  as  Kantian  Philosophy 
(q.  v.). 

Kant -1st,  a.  &  s.  (Kant;  -ist.] 

A.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  Kantian,  a.  (q.  v.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Kantian ;  one  who  accepts  the 
philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

kant'-ry,  s.  [Wei.  cant— a.  hundred,  a  circle.]  In 
W ales,  a  hundred,  a  division  of  a  county. 

ka  -o-lin,  ka'-o-lin-Ite,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Chinese  word  Kauling— high  ridge,  the  name  of  a 
hill  whence  the  material  was  derived.] 

1.  Geol. :  Kaolin  is  found  in  granite,  and  gener-' 
ally  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar. 

2.  Min. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 
It  occurs  in  many  places  in  very  extensive  beds  as 
an  earthy  powder,  and  is  derived  principally  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  felspars  of  granites,  gran¬ 
itic,  gneissic,  and  felsitic  rocks.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  name 
kaolinite  was  applied  by  Johnson  and  Blake  to  a 
soft  powder  made  up  of  minute,  transparent, 
pearly  scales,  which  is  always  pTesent  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  in  all  kaolin.  They  also  pointed 
out  the  chemical  and  physical  identity  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  with  the  amorphous  form. 

3.  Porcelain  Manuf.:  Kaolin,  after  being  levi¬ 
gated,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
Hence  it  is  called  China  clay. 

ka'-o-lin-Ite,  s.  [Kaolin.] 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  '  =  kw! 


kapitia 
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kedjeree 


s.  [Ceylonese  (?).]  A  resin  obtained 
(n  Ceylon  from  Croton  lacciferum. 

kap'-nl-gite,  s.  [Named  by  Kenngott  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  ] 

Min.:  Kapnicite  is  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina  closely  related  to  Wavellite  (q.  v.) ;  it 
occurs  in  small,  fibrous,  radiated  spherules,  the 
fibers  sometimes  terminated  as  rhombic  prisms. 

kap  -nik-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Huot  after  its  local, 
ity,  Kapnik, Hungary  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.  v.). 

kap-nite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt,  from  the 
Lat.  capnites  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxiv.  22)=a  kind  of 
zinc  ore.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Calamine  (q.  v.),  containing 
above  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Is 
found  at  the  zinc  mines  of  Attenberg,  Aachen. 

kap  -n6-mor,  s.  [Capnomob.] 

kar'-g,-gan,  kar-a-gane,  s.  [Russ,  karagan.) 

Zo&l. :  A  fox,  Vulpes  karagan ,  the  Canis  karagan 
of  Gmelin,  and  the  Karagan  fox  of  Pennant.  It 
inhabits  Great  Tartary. 

Kar'~a-I§m,  s.  [Kaeaites.]  The  doctrines  of 
the  Karaites  (q.  v.). 

Kar-a-Ite§,  s.pl.  [Heb.  Qaraim =scripturalists, 
from  qara— to  call  out ;  to  read.] 

Jewish  Sects :  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sad- 
ducees.  Their  system  was  revised  by  Anan  ben 
David,  who,  A.  D.  761  or  762,  was  prince  of  the  Cap¬ 
tivity.  They  reject  tradition,  and  in  this  respect 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Talmudic  Jews  that 
Protestants  do  to  Roman  Catholics.  A  few  years 
ago  they  numbered  about  5,000  or  6,000.  They  are 
found  in  Russia,  Galicia,  Constantinople,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  <fcc. 

kg,-ras'-kl-er,  s.  [Turk.]  One  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  of  justice  in  Turkey,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ulema. 


ka,-ra  -tas,  s.  [A  West  Indian  word  (7).] 

Bot. :  Bromelia  karatas,  a  pineapple,  with  pink 
flowers,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
kar'-bl,  s.  [Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum  vulgare. 
kar  -e-lln-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Hermann  after 
Karelin,  the  discoverer  ;  suff.  -ite  (lin.).] 

Min.:  Oxide  of  bismuth,  with  formula  BiOg. 
Massive,  with  crystalline  structure;  hardness,  2-0; 
specific  gravity,  6‘6 ;  color,  lead-gray ;  luster  metal¬ 
lic  when  cut.  Is  found  at  the  Savodinsk  mine,  Altai 
mountains,  mixod  with  earthy  sulphide  of  bis¬ 
muth. 


Kar-ma'-thl-9,n§,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  Karmat 
or  Karmatia,  its  founder.] 

Hist. :  A  Mohammedan  rationalistic  sect,  which 
maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  Caliphs  in  the 
ninth  century. 

karn,  s.  [Corn.=a  cairn  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  pile  or  heap  of  rocks. 


kar'-ne-ol,  s.  [Named  by  Agricola.  Lat.  carneus 
=flesh.] 

Min. :  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Chalcedony ;  carnelian 
(q.  v.). 


ka'-r3b,s.  [Cabob.] 

k«J,-r6o',  kar-roo',  s.  [Hottentot  &<mtsa=:  hard.] 


Phys.  <&  Botan.  Geog.:  The  middle  terrace  in 
point  of  elevation  in  the  South  African  tableland, 
constituting  part  of  the  Cape  Region.  It  is  very 
rich  in  vegetation,  which,  however,  is  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  one  month— August.  There  are  Ericaceae, 
Proteaceee,  Euphorbiacese,  Liliacese,  Iridacese,  the 
Rhinoceros  bush  (Stoebe  rhinocerotis)  everywhere 
on  the  land,  and  Prionium,  a  rush,  impeding  the 
water  courses.  (Thom6.) 

kar  -os,  s.  [Gr.]  A  headache ;  drowsiness.  (Syl¬ 
vester.) 

kar  -pho-lite,  s.  [Caepholite.] 
kar-pho-sid'-er-Ite,  s.  [Cabphosidebite.] 
kar-sten-Ite,  a.  [Named  by  Hausmann,  who 
gives  no  etym.  Probably  after  Karsten  the  mineral¬ 
ogist;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Anhtdeite  (q.  v.). 

*kar -v?l,  s.  [Caeavel.] 

kar'-^-In-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  LundstrOm  from 
Gr.  karyinos=  nut-brown,  and  suffix  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Essentially  an  arseniate  of  lead  and  man¬ 
ganese.  Massive.  Hardness,  3-3‘5  ;  specific  gravity, 
4‘25  ;  luster  greasy ;  color,  brown  to  yellowish-brown. 
Is  found  with  berzelite  and  hausmannite  (q.  v.),  at 
Langban,  Wermland,  in  Sweden. 

kar-jf-O-kl-ne'-sIs,  s.  [Gr.  karyon= a  nut,  and 
fcmesis= movement.] 

Biol. :  A  name  for  indirect  division  of  a  cell,  aris¬ 
ing  from  complicated  change  of  the  nucleus. 


Ici-net  — Ic,  a.  [Gr.  karyon= a  nut,  and 
Eng.  kinetic  (q.  v.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  effected 
by  karyokmesis  (q.  v.). 

i  s',  CTa.mil  kashu— Acacia  Catechu.]  A 

kma  w  catechu  prepared  from  Areca  catechu. 


♦kas-tril,  s.  [Kesteel.] 

•  pref.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  preposition  signify- 

lng  down,  downward,  largely  used  in  composition 
in  English  scientific  terms  derived  from  the  Greek. 


kg,-tal  -jfs-is,  s.  [Catalysis.] 
kat-^L-to’-nl-g,,  s.  The  same  as  Catatonia  (q.v.). 
kat  -§hup,  s.  [Ketchup.] 

♦kath  '-en-i>-the-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  kath,  for  kata= 
down,  according  to ;  hen=one,  and  Eng.  theism.) 
The  same  as  Henotheism:  (q.  v.). 

Kath-er-Ine,  s.  [Catheeine.] 

Katherine’s  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 
kath-e-tom'-et-er,  s.  [Cathetometeb.] 
kath'-ode,  s.  [Cathode.] 
kat  -I-on,  s.  [Cation.] 
k3,-tir’-g,,  s.  [A  native  name.] 

Phar.:  The  gum  of  Cochlospermum  gossypium, 
used  in  India  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs. 


katira-gum,  s.  [Katiba.] 
kat  -sup,  s.  [Ketchup.] 

kat-ti-mun-doo,  kat-ti-mun -dfi,  s.  [Telu- 

goo.]  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant  Euphorbia 
kattimundoo  or  Cattimandoo,  a  small  tree,  with 
five-angled  stems,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
resembles  caoutchouc,  and  is  used  as  a  cement  for 
metal,  knife-handles,  &c. 

ka-tjf-did,  s.  [From  the  sounds  uttered  in 
shrill  accents  by  the  male  insect.] 

Entom.:  Pentaphyllum  concavum ,  a  pale-green 
orthopterous  insect,  allied  to  the  grasshopper.  It 
is  abundant  during  autumn  in  this  country. 


kau'-rl  (au  as  ow) ,  s.  [A  Maori  word.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Kauei-pine  (q.  v.). 


“  With  the  last  of  the  Maoris  the  last  of  the  Kauris  will 
also  disappear  from  the  earth.” — Hochstetter:  New  Zea¬ 
land  (ed.  Sauter),  p.  14L 
kauri-gum,  s.  (See  extract.) 


“  This  resinous  gum,  as  it  oozes  from  the  tree,  is  soft* 
and  of  a  milky  turbidness,  not  unlike  opal,  and  in  this 
form  it  is  often  chewed  by  the  natives.  In  course  of  time 
it  hardens,  becomes  more  transparent,  and  assumes  a 
bright  yellow  color,  so  that  it  quite  resembles  amber.  . 
.  .  Kauri-gum  is  not  soluble  in  water;  it  is  easily  ignited, 
and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  It  is  principally  exported 
to  England  and  North  America;  it  is  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lac  and  varnish.  The  value  fluctuates  between 
£10  and  £15  per  ton.” — Hochstetter:  New  Zealand  (ed. 
Sauter),  p.  149. 

kauri-pine,  s.  Dammar  is  australis,  the  New 
Zealand  pine;  the  Yellow  pine  of  the  colonists. 
[Dammakis.] 

ka'-V?,,  ka’-wg,,  a'-V?.,  s.  [A  South  Sea  Island 
word.] 

Botany,  Manufactures,  dtc. : 

1.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  from  a  species  of  pepper,  Macropiper  we- 
thysticum. 

2.  That  plant  itself. 


ka-vass',  s.  [Turk.  kaww&s.)  An  armed  consta¬ 
ble  ;  a  government  servant  or  courier. 

kaw,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a  raven, 
crow,  or  rook ;  to  caw. 

kaw,  s.  [Kaw,  p.]  The  cry  of  a  raven,  crow,  or 
rook ;  a  caw. 
kawn,  s.  [Khan.] 

♦kay,  s.  [Cay.] 

kay'-e-?.,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  R.  Kaye  Greville, 
of  Edinburgh,]  , 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiace®  (Guttifers),  tribe  Ca- 
lophylle®.  It  has  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  four 
ovules.  Kayea  floribunda  and  K.  stylosa  are  large 
timber-trees,  the  former  from  the  Eastern  Himalaya 
and  the  latter  from  Ceylon. 

kayle§,  kail§,  keels,  keyles,  s.  pi.  [Dutch 
kegel= a  pin,  a  kail;  mid  kegels  spelen= to  play  at 
ninepins;  cogn.  with  Dan.  kegle= a  cone,  kegler= 
ninepins;  Sw.  kegla— a  pin,  a  cone;  Ger.  kegel— a 
cone^a  bobbin ;  Fr.  quillets,  peg,  a  kail.] 

2!  A  game  in  which  nine  holes,  in  threes,  are  made 
in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  ball  rolled  in  among 
them. 

*kay'-nard,  s.  [0.  Fr.  caynard=idle,  slothful.] 
A  lazy,  cowardly  fellow.  (Chaucer.) 

kaz s.  [Turk.]  A  district  or  sub-division  of 
sandjak, ’marked  out  for  administrative  purposes. 


kaz'-g.rd-ljf,  a.  [O.  Fr.  casard= tame,  domestic¬ 
ated,  from  case  (Lat.  casa)=a  house,  a  cottage.^] 
Lean  ;  not  thriving  well ;  liable  to  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent.  (Said  especially  of  cattle.)  (Provincial.) 

ka-zpo,  s.  A  musical  toy,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
tube  with  a  vibrating  piece  within  it,  which,  when 
one  sings  into  the  tube,  gives  to  the  voice  of  the 
singer  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument. 

K.  C.  B.  Am  abbreviation  for  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

keat'-Ing-Ine,  keat -Ing-Ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Shepard  after  Keating;  suff .  -ine,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  rhodonite,  containing  5‘6  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Closely  related  to  fowlerite. 
(See  these  words.) 
keb,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  cast  or  drop  a  lambimmaturely. 

2.  Of  a  sheep,  to  lose  a  lamb  in  any  way.  (Scotch.) 
keb,  s.  [Keb,  p.] 

1.  A  ewe  that  has  cast  her  lamb  immaturely,  or 
has  lost  her  lamb. 

2.  The  tick  or  sheep-louse.  (Scotch.) 
keb-ewe,  s.  The  same  as  Keb,  s.  1. 
ke'-b^r,  s.  [Cabee.] 

keb -b^ck,  keb -bock,  keb -buck,  s.  [Gaelio 

cabag .]  A  cheese.  (Scotch.) 

keb  -ble,  s.  [Kebae.]  A  cudgel,  a  club,  a  rough 
walking-stick.  (Scotch.) 

keb-lah,  s.  [Arab.  kiblah=  anything  opposite 
the  south,  from  kabala— to  lie  opposite.]  The  point 
toward  which  Mohammedans  turn  their  faces  in 
prayer,  being  the  direction  in  which  Mecca  lies. 

♦keck,  p.  i.  [Ger.  kdken=to  vomit.]  To  retch,  as 
if  vomiting ;  to  heave. 

“  Patients  must  not  keck  at  them  at  the  first.” — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

♦keck  (l),s.  [Keck,  p.]  A  retching  or  heaving 
of  the  stomach, 
keck  (2),  s.  [Kecksy.] 

♦keck-ish,  a.  [Eng.  keck;  -ish.)  Inclined  or 
having  a  tendency  to  retch  or  vomit, 
kec  -kle  (1),  p.  i.  [Cackle.]  To  giggle,  to  titter, 
kec’-kle  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  protect 
a  cable  or  hawser  from  chafing  at  the  hawse-hole^ 
or  from  being  chafed  by  ice,  &c.,  by  means  of  a 
wrapping  or  serving  of  rope,  small  chain,  or  other 
envelope. 

keck'-llng,  s.  [Keckle,  p.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  protecting  a  cable  or 
hawser  from  chafing,  by  means  of  a  wrapper  or  en¬ 
velope. 

2.  The  material  used  in  the  operation  of  heckling, 
♦keck-lish,  a.  [Eng.  keckl(e);  • ish .]  Inclined 

to  vomit ;  squeamish. 

keck  -sjf,  s.  [Cf.  Welsh  cecys  —  reeds,  canes.] 
The  stalks  of  hemlock,  and  other  Umbellifer®  ;  kex. 
Called  also  keck  and  kixe. 

keck’-y,  a.  [Eng.  keck  (2);  -y.]  Resembling  a 
kex. 

kedge,  s.  [Kedge,  p.] 

Naui. :  A  small  portable  anchor,  used  in  warping 
and  other  of  the  lighter  duties  of  an  anchor, 
kedge-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kedge. 

kedge-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  The  rope  which  fastens  the  ship  to  the 
kedge. 

kedge,  v.  t.  [Sw.  dial.  keka= to  tug  at  anything.] 
Naut. :  To  warp,  as  a  ship  ;  to  move  by  means  of 
a  light  cable  or  hawser  attached  to  a  kedge. 

kedge  (1),  kldge,  ked^  -^,  *kygge,  a.  [Icel. 
kykr,  from  kirkr  =  quick,  lively  ;  Ger.  keck  =  brisk, 
lively ;  M.  H.  Ger.  quee.)  Brisk,  lively,  active. 

kedge  (2),  a.  [Eng.  keg  =  a  cask ;  cf.  Norwegian 
kaggje  =  (1)  a  keg,  (2)  a  round  thick  person.]  Pot¬ 
bellied,  fat. 

kedg’-er,  s.  [Eng.  kedg(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Kedge,  s.  (q.  v.) 
kedg  -Ing,  s.  [Kedge,  p.] 

Naut. :  The  act  or  process  of  warping  a  ship  by 
means  of  a  kedge. 

kedj'-er-ee,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Hind.  khichri= 
(Def.  1).  It  has  been  confounded  with  Kedjeree, 
a  place  on  the  Hooghly,  forty  miles  south-west  of 
Calcutta.] 

1.  A  dish  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India.  It  is 
of  two  kinds:  white  and  yellow  kedjeree.  The 
white  consists  of  green  grain  or  rayed  kidney  bean 
(Phaseolus  aureus) ,  onion,  rice,  ghee  (clarified  but¬ 
ter),  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt.  Yellow  kedjerjee  is 
the  white,  with  eggs,  and  a  coloring  of  turmeric. 
(Jajfur  Shurreef.) 

2.  A  medley.  (Brewer.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
•clan,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


kedlack 
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ked  -lack,  s.  [Wei.  ce<Jdw>=mustard ;  suff.  -lack, 
as  in  charlock,  gar  lick,  &c.] 

Bot.:  Charlock  ( Sinapis  arvensis ),  a  common 
■weed  among  corn. 

kee,  s.  pi.  [Cow,  s.]  A  provincial  plural  of  cow ; 
kine. 

kee?!!,  s.  [A  corruption  or  modification  of  cake 
(q.  v.).]  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  up  by  the 
butcher  in  a  round  lump ;  hence,  a  name  given  in 
contempt  to  Wolsey,  as  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
keek,  s.  [Keek,  u.]  A  peep. 

keek,  v.  i.  [Icel.  klkja;  Dut.  kijken;  Sw.  kika; 
Ger.  kucken .]  To  peep,  to  pry. 

keek-ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Keek,  u.] 
keeking-glass,  s.  A  looking-glass. 

keel,  (1)  *kele,  *keele,  *cule,  s.  [A  confusion 
between  two  words:  (1)  A.  S.  ce6l= a  ship;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  kj6U ;  O.  H.  Ger.  cheol,  prob.  connected 
with  Gr.  gaulos=  a  round-built  Phoenician  mer¬ 
chant  vessel;  gaulos= a  round  vessel,  a  milk-pail,  a 
bucket;  Sansc.  gola=a  ball;  and  (2)  Icel.  kjlpr ; 
Dan.  kj&l ;  Sw.  kOl= the  keel  of  a  ship ;  Ger.  &  Dut. 
kiel;  Ft.  quille;  Sp.  quilla.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  ship ;  a  vessel. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

3.  A  barge-load  of  coals,  weighing  about  21  tons  4 
CWt.  (Eng.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  two  lower  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla  which  adhere  by  their  margins  so  as  some¬ 
what  to  resemble  the  keel  of  a  boat.  Called  also 
Carina.  * 

(2)  The  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal,  &c.,  elevated 
externally. 

2.  Naut.:  A  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in  the 
river  Tyne ;  a  coal-barge.  (Eng.) 

3.  Shipbuild. :  The  lower  longitudinal  beam  of  a 
vessel,  answering  to  the  spine,  and  from  which  the 
ribs  proceed.  In  wooden  vessels  an  additional  tim¬ 
ber  beneath  is  called  the  false  keel.  A  sliding  keel 
is  a  board  amidships,  working  in  a  trunk  in  the  line 
of  the  keel,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
deck.  It  is  lowered  to  prevent  a  vessel’s  making 
leeway  when  sailing  with  a  side  wind. 

4.  Zobl.:  A  projecting  ridge  along  any  surface,  as, 
for  instance,  the  back  or  horns  of  an  animal. 

IT  On  an  even  keel :  In  a  level  or  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion.  (Said  of  a  ship.) 
keel-block,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  a  series  of  short  log-ends  of 
timbers  in  which  the  keel  of  a  vessel  rests  while 
building  or  repairing,  affording  access  to  work 
beneath. 

keel-boat,  s.  A  large,  covered  boat,  used  on 
American  rivers.  Before  the  time  of  steamboats, 
keel-boats  were  used  for  passengers  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  being  floated  down  stream  and  poled  up 
stream.  They  were  called  keel-boats  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  flat-boats  or  scows,  so  numerous  in 
olden  days, 
keel-staple,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  copper  staple  driven  into  the  main 
and  false  keels  to  fasten  them. 

keel  (2),. s.  [Gael,  cill.]  Ruddle ;  red  chalk  used 
for  marking  sheep, 
keel  (3) ,  s.  [Keel  (2) ,  v.] 

Brewing:  A  broad,  shallow  cooling  vat. 
keel  (1),  v.  t.  [Keel  (2),  s.]  To  mark  with  rud¬ 
dle. 

*keel  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  cllan,  from  c<5l=cool  (q.  v.).] 
To  cool ;  to  keep  from  boiling  over  by  scumming, 
keel-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  keel ;  -age.'] 

1.  The  right  of  demanding  a  toll  or  duty  on  every 
ship  entering  a  harbor. 

2.  The  duty  paid  by  vessels  on  entering  a  harbor, 
keeled,  a.  [Eng.  keel,  s. ;  -ed.) 

1.  Bot.:  Carinate;  formed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
Example,  the  glumes  of  many  grasses. 

2.  Zobl. :  Having  a  projecting  ridge  along  the  sur¬ 
face. 

keel-er,  s.  [Eng.  keel  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  assists  in  the  management  of  boats  or 
barges ;  a  keelman. 

2.  A  shallow  tub  for  holding  stuff  for  calking 
ships,  and  other  purposes. 

keel-fat,  s.  [English  keel  (2),  v.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
fat=v  at.] 

Brewing :  A  cooler  for  wort,  &c. 
keel-haul,  keel-hale,  v.  t.  [O.Dut.  kielhaalen; 
Dut.  kielhalen—  to  careen  a  ship  ;  to  keelhaul.) 

Naut. :  To  punish  in  the  seamen’s  way  by  drag¬ 
ging  the  offender  under  water  on  one  side  of  the 
ship  and  up  again  on  the  other  by  ropes  attached 
to  the  yard-arms  on  either  side.  In  small  vessels 
the  culprit  is  drawn  under  the  craft  from  stem 
to  stern. 


keel’-Ing,  s.  [Icel.  keila;  Sw.  kolja;  Dan.  kuller.] 
Ichthy. :  A  kind  of  small  cod,  from  which  stock¬ 
fish  is  prepared. 

keel  -i-vine,  keel'-f-vlne,  s.  [Keel  (2),  s.]  A 
pencil  of  black  or  red  lead, 
keelivine-pen,  s.  The  same  as  Keelivine  (q.  v.). 
keel -man,  s.  [Keeleb,  1.) 


keel'  son,  kel’-son,  *kel-sine,  s.  [Sw.  kolsoni: 
Dan .kjOlsviin;  Norw.  kjolsvill ;  Ger.  kielschwein. ] 

Shipbuild. :  A  1  o  n  g  i- 
tudinal  piece  above 
the  floor-timbers,  bind¬ 
ing  them  to  the  keel. 

The  sister  keelsons  lie 
on  each  side  of  the  keel¬ 
son  ;  also  called  side 
keelsons.  The  inter- 
costal  keelson  is  a  short 
piece  between  frames. 

Rider-keelsons  are 
auxiliary  keelsons 
placed  above  the  main- 
keelson  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  strength.  Heavy 
timbers  lying  athwart 
the  main-keelson  are 
cross- k  eelsons,  for 
sustaining  the  engines 
and  boilers  of  steam¬ 
ships. 

keel'-vat,  s.  [Keel- 
eat.) 

keen,  *kene,  a.  [A.S. 

cine  =  knowing,  wise, 
from  the  same  root  as 
ken,  con,  can;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  koen—  bold, 
stout;  Icel.  kcenn  = 
wise ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chuoni,  kuani;  M.  H.  Ger.  kuene; 
Ger,  kti/m=bold.] 

1.  Sharp,  well-edged  ;  having  a  sharp  or  fine  edge. 

“He  drew  his  bow  with  arrowes  sharpe  and  kene.” 

Wyatt:  The  Louer  Complaineth. 


K.  Keel.  FK.  False  keel.  D. 
Deadwood.  SP.  Stepping- 
pieces.  LS.  Limber-strakes. 
II F.  Half-floor.  KS.  Keel - 
son.  OS.  Garboard-strakes. 
L.  Limbers.  LB.  Limber 
board. 


2.  Sharp  in  intellect ;  acute  of  mind  ;  penetrating, 
far-seeing. 

“Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect  might  be  expected  to 
rust  in  so  unfavorable  a  situation.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Biting,  sharp,  piercing,  severe,  penetrating, 
cutting. 

“The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream.” 

Cowper:  To  the  Bev.  Mr.  Newton. 

4.  Eager,  sharp  ;  as,  a  keen  appetite. 

5.  Sharp,  searching,  close. 

“Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect.” 

Tate:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  1,033. 


6.  Eager,  vehement,  fierce. 

“Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 
’Gainst  fceereLord  Evers  stood.” 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

7.  Eager,  anxious  longing. 

“  Never  did  I  know 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2.* 

8.  Biting,  sharp,  bitter,  acrimonious. 

“  She’s  angry,  she’s  keen  and  shrewd.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

9.  Expressive  of  eagerness  or  mental  sharpness. 

“They  were  listened  to  by  high  and  low  with  the  keen, 
est  enjoyment.” — Tylor:  Early  History  of  Mankind,  ch.  i. 

10.  Painful,  strong ;  as,  a  keen  pain. 

keen-edged,  o.  Having  a  sharp  edge. 

“I  am  prepared;  here  is  my  keen-edged  sword.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

keen-eyed,  a.  Having  sharp,  piercing  eyes. 

“  Grave  without  dullness,  learned  without  pride, 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  610. 

♦keen  (1),  v.  1.  [Keen,  a.)  To  make  keen  or 
sharp ;  to  sharpen. 

“Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 

Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,259. 

keen  (2),  r.  i.  [Keen,  s.)  To  raise  the  keen  over 
the  body  of  a  deceased  person. 

keen,  s.  [Ir.  caoine=  a  bewailing  for  the  dead.] 
A  bitter,  piercing  lamentation  over  the  body  of  a 
deceased  person.  (Irish.) 

"The  appalling  influence  of  the  keen  .  .  .  had  been 
familiar  to  me.” — Lever:  Charles  O’Malley,  ch.  viii. 

keen'-er,  s.  [En g.keen;  -er.]  (See  extract.) 

“Irish  singing  mourners,  who,  in  olden  times,  were 
hired  to  howl  at  funerals,  in  perpetuation  of  a  heathen 
custom  derived  from  a  Phoenician  ancestry.  The  duty  of 
professional  keeners  was  undertaken  by  the  females  of  the 
family,  or  acquaintance  of  the  deceased.  After  the  body 
had  been  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  adorned  with  flowers, 


and  placed  upon  a  bier,  the  chief  keener  arranged  his 
followers  at  the  foot  and  head  of  the  corpse,  and  recited 
at  the  first  the  Caoinan,  in  which  were  described  the 
virtues  and  possessions  of  the  departed.  This  eulogy, 
sung  softly,  and  accompanied  upon  the  harp,  was  followed 
by  a  full  chorus  of  all  assembled.  The  process  was 
repeated  during  the  wake  or  vigil  before  the  burial,  the 
keeners  sometimes  following  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 
When  the  body  was  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  resting 
the  bearers,  or  the  procession  came  in  sight  of  a  wayside 
cross  or  chapel,  the  keening  was  suspended,  and  all 
present  knelt  to  say  in  silence  an  Ave  or  a  Paternoster.” — 
Stainer  &  Barrett. 

keen -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  keen;  -ly.]  In  a  keen  man¬ 
ner;  sharply,  acutely. 

“For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite.” 

Jones:  Pindar;  First  Nemean  Ode. 

keen’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  keen; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  keen  or  sharp; 
sharpness  of  edge ;  edge. 

“  In  his  2Etnean  forge,  the  God  of  fire  .  .  . 

Immortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestowed.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Ahieid,  xii.  143. 

2.  Sharpness  of  intellect;  acuteness  of  mind. 

3.  Sharpness,  bitterness,  asperity,  roughness. 

“  The  poor  herds  that  lately  did  them  keep, 

Shuddered  with  keenness  of  the  winter’s  cold.” 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  Eel.  10. 

4.  Eagerness,  sharpness  ;  as,  keenness  of  appetite. 

5.  Sharpness,  penetration ;  as,  the  keenness  of  a 
look. 

6.  Eagerness,  vehemence;  as,  keenness  in  any 
sport. 

7.  Sharpness,  bitingness,  bitterness,  acrimony; 
as,  keenness  of  sarcasm. 

8.  Sharpness,  painfulness,  acuteness;  as,  the 
keenness  of  grief. 

keen-wit'-ted,  a.  [English  keen,  and  witted.] 
Sharp,  acute  ;  having  acute  wit  or  discernment. 

“Sarcasms  such  as,  in  moments  of  Bpleen,  dropped  but 
too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset.” — Ma. 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

keep,  *kepe,  *keepe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cipan 
another  form  of  cypan= to  traffic,  sell,  store  up,  or 
keep.  Keep  is  a  doublet  of  cheapen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hold  or  retain  in  one’s  possession  or  power, 
not  to  part  with. 

2.  To  have  or  retain  in  charge  or  custody ;  to 
guard. 

3.  To  watch  over ;  to  guard. 

“O  Lord,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips.” — Psalm  cxli.  3. 

4.  To  preserve,  to  retain  ;  not  to  let  go  or  slip. 

“Ke<%>  this  for  ever  in  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts 

of  the  neart  of  thy  people.” — 1  Chron.  xxix.  18. 

5.  To  preserve,  to  maintain. 

“The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands.” — Exodus  xxiv.  7. 

6.  To  preserve,  to  restrain. 

‘‘Keep  me  from  presumptuous  sins.” — Psalm  xix.  3. 

7.  To  tend ;  to  have  the  care  or  supervision  of ;  to 
look  after. 

“God  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  keep  it.” — 
Oenesis  ii.  15.  '  . 

8.  To  hold  in  charge  foT  another. 

“If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbor  money  or 
stuff  to  keep.” — Exodus  xxii.  7. 

9.  To  hold  or  maintain  in  any  state ;  to  preserve. 

"A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part 

of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss-troopers  of  the 
border.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

10.  To  keep  up  or  maintain,  as  an  establishment, 
institution,  &c. ;  to  carry  on,  to  conduct,  to  man¬ 
age  ;  as,  to  keep  a  school,  &c. 

11.  To  hold  or  retain  by  some  degree  of  force  in 
any  place  or  state.  (Often  followed  by  down,  under, 
in,  off. ) 

“  Ingenuous  shame  and  the  apprehensions  of  displeasure 
are  the  only  true  restraints  :  these  alone  ought  to  hold 
the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order.” — Locke:  On  Edu- 
cation. 

12.  To  practice ;  to  use  habitually. 

“I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours.”— Pope. 

13.  To  observe,  to  solemnize. 

"This  shall  be  for  a  memorial ;  and  you  shall  keep  it  a 
feast  to  the  Lord.” — Exodus  xii.  14. 

14.  To  observe  ;  not  to  break  or  violate. 

“  His  promise  Palamon  accepts ;  but  prayed 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  193. 

15.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry  out,  to  fulfill. 

“Thou  commandest  us  to  keep  thy  precepts.”—  Psalm 
cxix.  4. 

16.  To  maintain ;  to  support  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  to  board. 

17.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  up. 

“They  were  honorably  brought  to  London,  where  every 
one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself.”— Hayward. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Rill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  fill;  try,  Sfrian.  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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!#•  To  hold,  to  have ;  to  retain  in  memory. 

“If  of  life  you  keep  a  care.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 

.  19.  To  remain  confined  to ;  not  to  quit ;  to  remain 

in. 

I  prythee  tell  me,  does  he  keep  his  bed?’’  — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iy.  1. 

20.  Not  to  reveal;  not  to  betray;  to  preserve 
secret. 

“A  fool  cannot  keep  his  counsel.”— Eccles.  viiL  17. 

21.  To  have  in  the  house ;  to  entertain. 

“Base  tyke,  call’st  thou  me  host?  X  scorn  the  term  ;  nor 
shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.”— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

22.  To  have  in  pay :  as,  to  keep  a  servant. 

23.  To  have  a  supply  of  for  sale ;  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  selling ;  as,  to  keep  butter,  eggs,  &c. 

24.  To  regard ;  to  attend  to. 

"  While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  X  keep, 

My  weary’d  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  sleep.” 

Dyrden:  Virgil’s  JBneid,  vi.  47G. 

25.  To  record  business  transactions ;  as,  to  keep 
books.  To  enter  systematically  in  proper  books; 
as,  to  keep  accounts. 

26.  To  maintain  in  concubinage;  as,  to  keep  a 
mistress. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  any  position  or  state ; 
to  continue. 

“  What  !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights; 

Oh  weary  reckoning  I”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4  . 
*2.  To  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  reside. 

“  This  habitation  where  thou  keepest.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  good  or  unimpaired :  to 
Oontinue  fresh  or  wholesome ;  not  to  become  spoiled. 

“If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  alo  it  makes 
will  not  keep.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  associate,  to  frequent. 

“Noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
*5.  To  take  care,  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch. 

If  (1)  To  keep  an  act:  To  hold  an  academical 
disputation.  ( Camb .  Univ.) 

(2)  To  keep  at  it : 

(а)  Intrans. :  To  continue  hard  at  work ;  not  to 
leave  off. 

(б)  Trans. :  To  keep  hard  at  work. 

(3)  To  keep  back: 

(a)  Transitive: 

(i)  To  restrain,  to  hold  back. 

(ii)  To  reserve,  to  withhold. 

“To  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.” — Acts  v.  3. 

(iii)  To  withhold,  to  keep  secret,  not  to  disclose. 
“I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.” — Jeremiah  xlii.  4. 

(b)  Intrans.:  To  remain  or  keep  one’s  self  behind 
or  back. 

(4)  To  keep  chapels: 

Univ. :  To  attend  the  daily  services  in  the  college 
Chapels. 

(5)  To  keep  a  person  company :  To  accompany,  to 
go  with. 

“  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self, 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

(6)  To  keep  company  with : 

{ a )  To  use  or  frequent  the  society  of ;  to  associate 
with. 

“  She  could  not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  men,  without  the  permission  of  father  or 
mother.” — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

(61  To  pay  or  receive  attentions  as  a  lover. 

(7)  To  keep  down: 

(а)  &rd.  Lang.:  To  hold  in  subjection;  to  pre¬ 
vent  from  rising ;  to  restrain. 

(б)  Paint. :  To  subdue  in  tone  or  tint,  so  that  the 
portion.kept  down  is  rendered  subordinate  to  some 
other  part,  and  does  not,  therefore,  obtrude  on  the 
eye  of  the  spectator. 

(c)  Milit. :  To  repress,  subdue,  or  silence  artillery 
by  an  overpowering  cannonade. 

“Knap’s  battery  .  .  .  kept  their  fire  down  to  a 

great  extent.” — A.  Doubleday:  Chancellorsville,  ch.  ii. 

(8)  To  keep  from :  To  abstain  from. 

(9)  To  keep  good  (or  bad)  hours :  To  be  habitually 
early  [or  late)  in  returning  home  or  in  retiring  to 
rest. 

(10)  To  keep  house: 

(а)  To  keep  or  maintain  a  separate  establishment 
for  one’s  self  or  for  one’s  family. 

(б)  To  remain  in  the  house ;  to  be  confined  to  the 
house ;  as,  Ill  health  compels  him  to  keep  house. 

(11)  To  keep  in: 

(а)  To  hold  in  confinement ;  to  restrain. 

(б)  To  conceal ;  to  keep  back ;  not  to  disclose. 

“  You  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep 
in.”— Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

(c)  To  restrain  ;  to  curb. 

(d)  Print. :  To  crowd  in  by  thin-spacing;  to  get 
in.  See  Get,  C.  Tf  15  (1)  (b). 


(12)  To  keep  off: 

drive  off anS  preven*;  from  approaching ;  to 

‘  A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the  common 
opinion,  of  his  invincible  obscurity,  has  kept  off  some  from 
seeking  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  discourse.” — Locke. 

(6)  Intrans.:  To  keep  away;  to  continue  away; 
not  to  approach. 

leave  off  on  ’  ^'°  continue  at  anything ;  not  to 

(14)  To  keep  one  going:  To  keep  one  well  sup¬ 
plied,  or  in  constant  work. 

(15)  To  keep  one’s  hand  in:  To  keep  one’s  self  in 
practice. 

.  (1®)  To  keep  under:  To  restrain;  to  keep  in  sub¬ 
jection. 

.  **  T?  five  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  another  life, 
implies  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites.” — Atterbury. 

(17)  To  keep  to:  To  adhere  strictly  to;  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  or  practice  of. 

“Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would  some¬ 
times  be  in  fashion.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

(18)  To  keep  up : 

la)  Transitive: 

(i)  To  hold  up ;  to  prevent  from  falling ;  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  as,  to  keep  up  one’s  head. 

(ii)  To  prevent  from  falling  in  value;  as,  to  keep 

wp  .pnces. 

(iii)  To  maintain  without  abatement. 

“Land  kept  up  its  price.” — Locke. 

(iv)  To  maintain;  to  prevent  from  ceasing;  to 
contmue. 

“You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  keep  up  and 
improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.” — Taylor. 

lb)  Intrans. :  To  maintain  one’s  spirits ;  not  to 
keep  to  one’s  bed  or  room. 

(19)  To  keep  up  to  the  collar:  To  keep  hard  at 
work.  (Slang.) 

(20)  To  keep  out:  To  prevent  from  entering  or 
taking  possession. 

(21)  To  keep  open  house:  To  be  very  liberal  in 
hospitality. 

(22)  To  keep  a  term: 

Univ. :  To  reside  in  college  during  a  term. 

(23)  To  keep  the  land  aboard: 

Naut. :  To  keep  within  sight  of  land  as  much  as 
possible. 

(24)  To  keep  the  luff  or  the  wind : 

Naut. :  To  keep  close  to  the  wind. 

(25)  To  keep  on  foot:  To  maintain ;  to  support,  as 
a  standing  army. 

(26)  To  keep  to  one’s  self,  to  keep  one's  self  to  one’s 
self:  To  keep  aloof  from  others ;  to  keep  one’s  own 
counsel. 

(27)  To  keep  touch: 

(а)  To  be  faithful  to  one’s  engagements. 

“Until  he  find  you  fail  iu  keeping  touch." — Money 

Masters  all  Things  (1698),  p.  59. 

(б)  To  keep  up  connection  with. 

(28)  To  keep  in  view :  Not  to  lose  sight  of;  to  keep 
one’s  attention  or  aim  fixed  on. 

(29)  To  keep  in  with:  To  continue  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  friendship  with  ;  not  to  offend. 

(30)  To  keep  the  peace :  [Peace.] 

(31)  To  keep  wicket  : 

Cricket :  To  field  at  the  wicket ;  to  take  the  post 
of  wicket-keeper. 

IT  (1)  To,  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care,  and  free 
from  all  injury  ;  to  save  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe 
place,  and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are  kept 
at  ail  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  they  are 
preserved  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
danger;  they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  threatened  with  destruction :  things  are 
kept  at  pleasure  ;  they  are  preserved  by  an  exertion 
of  power;  they  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  means:  the  shepherd  keeps  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them  ;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers  ;  things  are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst 
of  fire  by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

(2)  To  keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  it  shall  not  depart;  to  observe  is  to  keep 
with  a  steady  attention  ;  to  fulfill  is  to  keep  to  the 
end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  day  is  either  kept  or 
observed;  yet  the  former  is  notonly  a  more  familiar 
term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a  much  less  solemn 
act  than  the  latter ;  one  must  add,  therefore,  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept 
holy,  kept  sacred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure :  the 
term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  it  is 
kept  religiously :  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe 
a  birthday;  we  keep  or  observe  the  Sabbath. 

( Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

keep,  *keepe,  *kepe,  s.  [Keep,  v.] 

*1.  Care,  heed.  (Wy  cliff e:  Luke  x.) 

2.  The  actor  state  of  keeping;  custody,  charge. 

«  But  gladliest  I  of  your  fleecie  sheepe 

nviie-ht  it  vou  please)  would  take  on  mee  the  keepe. 

u  s  J  1  Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

3.  The  state  of  being  kept  or  preserved ;  preser- 

vation  j  care,  condition  \  as,  Thoso  things  arc  in 
good  keep.  _ 


4.  The  means  by  which  one  is  kept  or  supported; 
subsistence,  support,  maintenance ;  as,  keep  for 
cattle. 

5.  That  which  is  kept ;  a  charge.  (Spenser.) 

6.  That  which  keeps ;  that  in  which  one  keeps  or 
is  kept.  Spec.,  the  tower  or  place  set  apart  in  a 
castle  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners ;  a  donjon- 

“It  stands  ou  a  knowle,  which  tho’  insensibly  rising 
gives  it  a  prospect  over  the  keepe  of  Windsor,  about  three 
miles  N.  E.  of  it.” — Evelyn Memoirs,  Oct.  23,  1686. 

*keep-off,  *keepe-ofE,  s.  A  guard,  a  defense. 

keep  -er,  *kep-er,  s.  [Eng.  keep;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  ;  one  who  holds, 
keeps,  or  has  possession  of  anything. 

2.  One  who  retains  or  keeps  another  in  custody  or 
charge ;  one  who  has  the  charge  or  care  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  a  prison,  asylum,  &c. 

“  To  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 

Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught.” 

Dry  den-  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  17. 

3.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  superintend¬ 
ence  of  anything. 

“Herne  the  hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  L 

4.  One  who  remains  or  abides. 

“  So  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home  good.” — Titus, 
ii.  5. 

5.  A  ring  worn  on  the  finger  to  keep  a  larger 
one  on. 

6.  A  jam  nut. 

7.  The  box  on  a  door-jamb  into  which  the  bolt  of 
a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot. 

8.  The  armature  of  a  magnet.  A  piece  of  iron 
which  connects  the  two  poles. 

9.  The  mousing  of  a  hook,  which  prevents  its  ac¬ 
cidental  disengagement. 

10.  The  gripper  of  the  flint  in  a  flint-lock. 

11.  Harness:  The  keeper  of  a  buckle-strap;  a 
loop  which  slips  upon  the  end  of  the  strap,  or  into 
which  the  strap  slides. 

IT  (1)  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal:  The  British  officer 
of  state  who  keeps  or  holds  the  Great  Seal;  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Formerly  he  was  called  Lord 
Keeper. 

(2)  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Privy  Seal :  An 
English  officer  of  state  through  whose  hands  pass 
all  charters,  pardons,  &c.,  before  they  come  to  the 
Great  Seal. 

(3)  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience:  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  designation  arose 
when  none  but  an  ecclesiastic  was  ever  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

(4)  Keeper  of  the  Rolls :  The  keeper  of  the  English 
records  of  the  session  of  the  peace.  The  office  was 
instituted  under  Henry  YIH.  in  1545. 

*keep'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  keeper ;  less.)  A  woman 
who  keeps  a  man.  (Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  359.) 

*keep’-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  keeper;  - less .]  With¬ 
out  a  keeper ;  free  from  restraint  or  custody. 

keep'-er-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  keeper;  - ship .]  The 
office  or  post  of  a  keeper. 

keep’-Ing,  *kep-ynge, pr. par.,  a. &s.  [Keep.u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  holding  or  retaining;  re 
straint,  custody,  guard. 

2.  Maintenance,  support,  subsistence,  food,  keep. 

3.  Just  proportion,  harmony,  accord,  consistency, 
congruity. 

II.  Paint.:  The  arrangement  or  management  of 
the  light,  shadows,  colors,  tints,  in  such  subordina¬ 
tion  to  each  other  that  the  general  effect  is  har¬ 
monious  to  the  eye.  When  this  is  unattended  to,  a 
harshness  is  produced,  which  gives  improper  isola¬ 
tion  to  individual  parts,  and  the  picture  is  said  to 
be  out  of  keeping. 

T[  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than  having 
purposely  in  one’s  possession ;  but  custody  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  kin  d  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of  proven  ting 
an  escape:  inanimate  objects  may  be  in  one’s  keep¬ 
ing:  but  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  away,  is  placed  in  custody:  a  person  has  in  his 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend  ;  the  officers  of  justice  get  into  their 
custody  those  who  have  offended  against  the  laws, 
or  such  property  as  has  been  stolen.  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

U  In  keeping  with:  In  accordance  with;  agree¬ 
able  to,  consonant  to. 

“  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  around.  ’ — Mrs.  H 
Wood:  Pomeroy  Abbey,  oh.  i. 

keeping-room,  s.  The  common  or  usual  sitting 
or  living-room  of  a  family ;  in  the  universities  the 
sitting-room  of  a  student.  (New  Eng.  and  Eng. 
Colloq.) 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  £em;  thin,  this; 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


keepsake 

keep -sake,  s.  [Eng.  fceep,  and  sake.]  Anything 
kept,  or  given  to  be  kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  giver ; 
a  present  in  memory  of  the  giver. 

*keep-wor'-thy,  a.  [Eng.  keep,  and  worthy.'] 
Worth  preservation. 

“  Other  keepworthy  documents.”  —  Taylor:  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,  i.  182. 

keesh,  s.  [Kish.] 
kees'-llp,  s.  [Keslop.J 

keeve,  s.  [A.  S.  cyf;  Ger.  kufe— a  large  tub,  from 
Lat.  cupa;  Fr.  cuve.]  A  large  vessel  or  vat  used: 
(1)  For  mashing,  fermenting,  or  storing  beer.  (2) 
For  holding  a  bleaching  liquor  or  alkaline  lye. 
'Keir.]  (3)  For  elevating  ores.  [Coef.1  (4)  An 
iron-bound  tub  of  a  truncate,  conical  form,  set 
Upon  the  smaller  end,  and  used  for  collecting  the 
fine  grains  of  copper.  In  use  it  is  kept  half  full  of 
water,  and  the  contents  agitated  by  a  shovel  till  the 
heavier  particles  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
water  to  be  dipped  out  and  the  refuse  lighter  upper 
stratum  to  be  removed, 
keeve,  v.  t.  [Keeve,  s.] 

1.  To  put  or  leave  in  a  keeve  for  the  purpose  of 
fermentation. 

2.  To  tilt,  as  a  cart,  so  as  to  shoot  out  the  whole 
load  at  once. 

keev'-er,  s.  [Eng.  keev{e) :  -er.]  The  same  as 
Keeve  (q.  v.). 

kef’-f ek-Il,s.  [Kiefeeil.] 
kef'-fe-kil-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Fischer,  in  1811, 
from  keffekil,  probably  an  Asiatic  word ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  A  pearl-gray  mineral,  with  a  greasy  feel, 
from  the  Crimea  ;  contains  silica,  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  and  is  clearly  only  a  clay. 
{Dana.)  Cronstedt  states,  in  1758,  that  the  Keffekil 
tartarorum  was  used  by  the  Tartars  as  soap. 
*kef’-fgl,  s.  [Gr.  kephale .]  The  head, 
keg,  *cag,  s.  [Icel.  kaggi ;  Sw.  &  Norw.  kagge.] 
A  small  cask  or  barrel. 

ke-hul',s.  [Arab.  kuhaul= antimony.]  [Kohol.] 
*keight,  pret.  of  v.  [Catch,  v.] 
kell'-liau-Ite  (au  as  ow),  s.  [Named  by  Erd¬ 
mann  after  Prof.  Keilhau  of  Norway;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  having  its  angles 
approximating  to  those  of  sphene ;  usually  in  twin 
crystals  ;  cleavage,  distinct ;  hardness,  6‘5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3'51-3'73 ; luster,  vitreous ;  color, clove-brown 
to  brownish  black,  streak  grayish-brown ;  compo¬ 
sition,  a  silico-titanate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  lime, 
with  traces  of  glucina,  yttria,  &c.  Occurs  (often  in 
large  crystals)  at  several  places  near  Arendal,  Nor¬ 
way. 

keils,  s.pl.  [Kayles.] 

keir,  s.  [Icel.  ker=  a  tub;  Dan.  kar.)  A  vat  for 
holding  a  bleaching  liquor.  The  alkaline  vat  of  a 
bleachery. 

kelt-lo'-g,  s.  [An  East  African  word  (?).] 

Zodl.:  Rhinoceros  keitloa,  a  two-horned,  black 
rhinoceros,  having  the  horns  nearly  equal  in  length, 
the  front  one  cylindrical,  the  hinder  one  com¬ 
pressed,  the  anterior  part  of  the  tip  produced  and 
acuminated;  length,  including  the  head,  above 
eleven  feet,  the  height  five.  It  is  akin  to  Rhinoceros 
bicornis.  It  feeds  on  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is 
found  sparingly  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi.  It 
is  extremely  fierce  and  dangerous.  Galled  also 
Sloan’s  Rhinoceros. 

Kel-Ee-na-ne§'-I-gn,  a.&s.  [Gr.  fceZamcis=black ; 
nesos=  an  island,  and  Eng.  suff.  - ian .] 

Technology  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  dark  races  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

B.  -4s  subst.  {pi.) :  The  dark  races  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

keld,  adj.  [Kell,  s.]  Covered  with  or  having  a 
kell  or  caul. 

Kel-dee§',s.  pi.  [Culdees.] 

>  kele,  v.  t.  [Keel  (2),  v.] 
kelk,  v.  t.  [Kelk,s.]  To  thrash,  to  beat  soundly, 
kelk,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  clach—SL  stone.] 

1.  A  large  stone,  a  rock. 

2.  A  blow. 

3.  The  roe  of  a  fish. 

♦kell  (1),  s.  [Kiln.]  A  kiln.  {Cleveland.) 
kell  (2),  s.  [Caul.] 

1.  The  caul  or  omentum. 

2.  The  amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the  foetus, 
and  occasionally  found  round  the  head  of  a  child 
at  its  birth. 

8.  A  film  growing  over  the  eyes. 

4.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 

6.  A  net  for  the  hair  worn  by  women. 

6.  A  skull-cap  for  men. 

f.  The  cobwebs  which  are  seen  on  the  grass  on  a 
dewy  morning. 
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kel-lach  {ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  ceallach.]  A 
wicker  sledge  or  cart  used  in  Scotland. 

♦kelled,  *keld,  a.  [English  kell ;  -ed.]  Covered 
with  a  kell;  united  with  a  kell  or  membrane; 
webbed. 

kel'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  O’Kelly,  of  Dub¬ 
lin.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Kelliid® 
(q.  v.).  The  shell  is  small,  thin,  suborbicular,  and 
closed,  the  ligament  internal  interrupting  the 
thickened  margin,  and  on  it  cardinal  teeth  one  or 
two,  lateralsl — 1  in  each  valve.  Animal  with  the 
mantle  prolonged  in  front  with  a  respiratory  canal, 
two  large  gills  on  each  side.  Recent  species  20,  oc¬ 
curring  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand  and  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ;  fossil  20,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

kel-ll’-l-dag,  kel-ll-g-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
kelli[a )  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idoe,  -adee.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  mollusks  akin  to 
Lucinid®,  in  which  they  were  formerly  merged. 

Kel-lo~way,  s.  [A  place  in  Wiltshire,  England.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Kelloway-rock,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  of  arenaceous  limestone  belonging 
to  the  Middle  Oolite.  It  may  be  traced  through 
several  counties,  the  sand  being  in  most  places 
loose  and  unconsolidated,  though  at  Kelloway  itself 
it  is  stony.  There  are  numerous  casts  of  shells, 
ke'-ldld,  s.  [Gr.  kele=  a  tumor,  and  eidos=form.] 
Pathol,  {pi.)  :  Unsightly  excrescences  arising  on 
the  sternum  or  elsewhere,  generally  from  the  over- 
active  growth  of  a  cicatrix  over  a  wound. 

ke-lot  -6-my,  s.  [Gr.  kele= a  tumor,  and  tomein— 
to  cut.]  [Celotomy.] 
kelp,  *kilp,  *kilpe,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  The  calcined  ashes  of  seaweed,  from  which  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  is  obtained.  Kelp  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass, 
but  since  barilla  has  been  used  for  these  purposes, 
the  burning  of  sea-wrack  has  almost  ceased.  From 
the  alkali  of  kelp  the  important  chemical  substance 
called  iodine  is  obtained.  [Iodine.] 

2.  The  sea-wrack  or  sea-weed  from  which  kelp  is 
produced. 

kelp-crab,  s.  A  California  spider  crab,  Epialtus 
productus,  found  among  sea-weed. 

kelp-fish,  s.  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
fishes,  one  being  Heterostichus  rostratus,  and  the 
other  a  member  of  the  Platyglossus  genus. 

kelp-salmon,  s.  A  Californian  food  fish,  Ser- 
ranus  clathratus. 

kel'-pie,  kel'-py,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson 
suggests  a  connection  with  Ger.  kalb= a  calf.]  A 
sort  of  mischievous  spirit,  said  to  haunt  fords  and 
ferries  at  night,  especially  in  storms.  They  gener¬ 
ally  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  [Water- 
kelpie,  Water-worship.] 
kel'-son,  s.  [Keelson.] 
kelt(l),s.  [Celt.] 

kelt(2),s.  [Gael.  ceodf=clothes.]  Cloth  with  the 
nap,  generally  of  native  black  wool.  {Scotch.) 

kelt(3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  salmon  in  its 
spent  state  after  spawning ;  a  foul  fish. 

kel'-ter,  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  kilte= to  gird,  to  tuck  up.] 
Order,  readiness, 
kelt'-ic,  a.  [Celtic.] 

kel  -ty,  kel'-tie,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after  a 
celebrated  drinker  in  Kinross-shire.]  A  fine  of  a 
bumper;  a  large  glass  or  bumper  imposed  as  a  fine 
on  those  who  do  not  drink  fair. 

kel-yph-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  kelyphos=a  husk,  shell; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).  Named  by  Schrauf.] 

Min. :  A  gray  mineral  of  a  serpentinous  nature, 
found  surrounding  crystals  of  pyrope  in  the  olivine- 
serpentine  of  Kremze,  Budweis,  Bohemia. 

*kemb,  v.  t.  [Comb,  «.] 

*kemb,  s.  [Comb,  s.] 
fkem  -bo,  adv.  [Kimbo.] 

*kem-e-lin,  *kim-ling,  *kym-nell,  *kym- 
lyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cambe= a  brewing.]  A  brewing- 
tub,  a  mash-tub. 

*kemp,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  campian;  Dut.  kampen: 
Dan.  kcempe;  Ger.  kdmpfen= to  contend,  to  fight.] 
To  strive,  to  contend,  to  fight ;  to  strive  for  victory. 
[Kemp,  s.] 

*kemp  (1),  s.  [Icel.  kempa;  A.  S.  cempa.] 

1.  A  warrior,  a  champion. 

2.  A  struggle  for  victory ;  a  striving  for  superior¬ 
ity. 

kemp  (2) ,  kemp  -ty,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Wool  and  Fur  Manufacture : 

(1)  The  coarse  rough  hairs  of  wool,  which  are 
avoided  by  the  manufacturer  in  his  purchases  of 
wool,  as  they  impair  the  appearance  of  fabrics, 
and  do  not  take  the  dye  easily. 


kenning-place 

(2)  Impurities  of  fur;  that  is,  knots  and  hairs 
which  do  not  possess  the  felting  property. 

2.  Bot.  {pi.) :  Planiago  media. 
kemp’-er,  s.  [Eng.  hemp;  -er.]  One  who  strives 
for  superiority ;  specifically,  a  competitor  among 
reapers. 

kemp'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  kemp ;  -ing.]  A  striving  for 
victory. 

kem'-ple,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Forty  wisps  for 
windlings  (about  8  lbs.  each)  of  straw.  {Scotch.) 

kemps,  «.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  long  flower 
stems  of  the  plantain,  Plantago  lanceolala. 
kempt,  pa.  par.  [Kemb,  v.  t.]  Combed. 

ken,  *kenne,  *ken-nen,  v.  t.  &  L  [Icel.  kenna= 
to  know:  cogn.  with  Sw.  kdnna ;  Dan.  kiendef 
Dut.  &  Ger.  kennen— to  know;  A.  S.  cennan= to 
teach;  Goth,  kannjan— to  make  known;  A.  S. 
cunnan=  to  know;  Goth,  kunnan. ]  [Can,  Canny, 
Cunning,  Know.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  teach;  to  cause  to  know. 

2.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

3.  To  recognize ;  to  see  at  or  from  a  distance ;  to 
descry. 

*4.  To  lie  within  sight  or  ken  of. 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  acknowledge  or  recognize  by  a 
judicial  act. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  look  round. 
ken(l),s.  [Ken,  v.] 

1.  View,  sight,  cognizance. 

2.  Knowledge,  understanding,  apprehension. 

ken  (2),  s.  [A  contract,  of  kennel  (q.  v.).]  A 
meeting  or  lodging  house  for  disreputable  charac¬ 
ters.  {Slang.) 

Ken-dgl,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  town  in 
Westmoreland,  where  it  was  originally  made.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth. 

Kendal-green,  s.  Green  cloth,  originally  made 
at  Kendal  for  foresters. 

“  How  could’st  thou  know  these  men  in  Kendal-greent ” 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*kene,  a.  [Keen.] 
kenk,  s.  [Kink.] 

ken'-ng,,  v.  t.  [Ken,  v.]  Do  not  know, 
ken'-ne-dy-g,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Kennedy,  a 
nurseryman  at  Hammersmith,  England.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Kennedye®. 
It  consists  of  prostrate  or  twining  papilionaceous 
plants  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

ken'-ne-dy-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kennedy{a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseole®,  a  tribe  of  papil¬ 
ionaceous  plants. 

ken'-ngl  (1),  *ken-el,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  *kenil:  O. 
F.  chenil—a.  place  for  dogs,  from  O.  Fr.  chen;  Low 
Lat.  canem,  accus.  of  canis=  a  dog ;  Ital.  canile.] 

1.  A  house  or  shed  for  dogs. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal, 
ken'-ngl  (2) ,  *can-el,  *can-elle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cartel 

=a  channel ;  Lat.  canalis.  Kennel  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  channel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  gutter;  the  watercourse  at  the  side  of  f 
street ;  a  little  channel  or  canal. 

2.  A  puddle. 

kennel-raker,  s.  A  scavenger;  one  fit  only  fo, 
low,  dirty  jobs. 

ken'-ngl  (3),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  cannel  (q.  v.) .] 
kennel-coal,  s.  [Cannel-coal.] 
ken'-ngl,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Kennel  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  kennel;  to 
dwell.  (Used  of  beasts,  and  of  men  in  contempt.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  lodge  in  or  as 
in  a  kennel. 

“The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round; 

While,  from  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennel’ d  hounds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again. 

Thomson:  Autumn,  648. 

kenn'-gott-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after 
Professor  Kenngott;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
but  now  determined  to  be  the  same  as  Miargyrite 
(q-  v.). 

ken'-nlng,  s.  [Ken,  u.] 

1.  Sight,  ken,  view,  range  of  vision. 

“  [They  related]  that  the  Seres  were  within  their  ken¬ 
ning." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  A  very  small  portion ;  just  as  much  as  one  can 
see  or  recognize.  {Scotch.) 

♦kenning-place,  subst.  A  prominent  object.  (P. 

Holland.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


keno 
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kerchiefed 


ke  no,  s.  [French  quine— five  winning  points  or 
numDers;  Lat.  quini=ftve  each;  quinque— five.]  A 
gambling  game,  an  adaptation  of  lotto,  in  which 
balls  and  cards  are  used,  each  being  numbered. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

ke-no-gen  -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  kainos= new,  and  Eng. 
genesis.]  Modified  evolution,  the  salient  feature  of 
which  is  a  secondary  adaptation  of  the  embryo  to 
its  environment;  differs  from  palingenesis  (q.  v.). 

ke-no-ge-net'-ic,  adj.  [Seeswpra.]  Relating  to 
kenogenesis. 

ken  -spec-kle,  a.  [Eng.  ken;  etym.  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  Having  marks,  qualities,  or 
characteristics  causing  a  thing  to  be  a  gazing-stock  ; 
marked  in  some  peculiar  and  noticeable  manner. 
0 Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii.) 

kent,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cudgel,  rough 
walking-stick ;  a  pole  ;  a  leaping-pole.  (Scotch.) 

“He  bade  me  fling  down  my  kent,  and  sae  me  and  my 
mither  yielded.”— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

kent,  v.  t.  [Kent,  s.]  To  push  along,  as  a  boat, 
with  a  pole  ;  to  punt. 

Kent,  s.  (For  etym.  see  compound.) 

Kent-bugle,  s. 

Music:  A  keyed  bugle  introduced  by  the  band¬ 
master  of  an  Irish  regiment  in  the  British  army, 
James  Halliday,  about  the  year  1814  or  1815,  and 
called  the  Kent-bugle  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 


Victoria,  he  being  colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  in¬ 
strument  became  exceedingly  popular,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  excellent  performance  of  the  elder 
Distin,  who  introduced  it  into  the  orchestra  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Theater  in  1830;  the  French  composer, 
Adolphe  Adam,  wrote  several  solos  for  it. 

K  Man  of  Kent:  One  born  in  Kent  east  of  the 
Medway,  as  distinguished  from  a  Kentish  man,  or 
one  born  west  of  that  river. 

Kent'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Kent;  -ish.']  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  county  of  Kent,  England. 

Kentish-fire,  s.  A  concerted  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  at  public  meetings  by  way  of  ap¬ 
plause,  or  more  frequently  as  an  interruption.  The 
name  arose  from  the  protracted  cheers  given  in 
Kent  to  the  No-Popery  orators  in  1828-9.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  applause  at  Orange  meetings. 

Kentish-glory,  s. 

Entom. :  Endromis  versicolora,  a  beautiful  moth, 
orange-brown  with  black  and  white  markings,  the 
expansion  of  the  wings  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 
The  larva,  which  is  not  hairy,  is  whitish-green, 
feeding  on  birch  in  July  and  August;  the  perfect 
insect  appears  in  April. 

Kentish-rag,  s. 

Geol. :  A  calcareous  rock  belonging  to  the  lower 
cretaceous  series.  In  the  southeast  of  England  it 
is  sixty  or  eighty  feet  thick.  It  is  of  marine  origin. 
It  was  in  a  quarry  of  Kentish-rag  at  Maidstone  that 
the  great  Iguanodon  mantelli  was  discovered. 

ken'-tle,s.  [Quintal.] 

Com.:  A  hundred  pounds  in  weight;  as,  a  kentle 
of  fish. 

kent'-ledge,  *kent-lage  (ageaslg),  .s.  [O.  Fr. 
cant,  and  Dut.  kant=  edge.] 

Naut.:  Pigs  of  iron  for  permanent  ballast,  laid 
over  the  keelson-plates. 

ken -trol-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  and  Vom 
Rath.  Gr.  kentron=  a  spike  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.).~\ 

Min. :  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese  ;  ortho¬ 
rhombic  in  crystallization  ;  cleavage  prismatic,  dis¬ 
tinct;  crystals  very  small,  often  in  sheaf-like 
groups;  hardness,  5;  specific  gravity,  6T9;  color, 
dark  reddish-brown,  blackish  on  the  surface. 
Found  with  quartz,  barytes,  and  apatite  in  a  brec¬ 
cia  ted  quartz  rock  in  Southern  Chili. 

Ken-tuck -y,  s.  [Am.  Indian=the  dark  and 
bloody  ground.]  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
nicknamed  “the  Blue  Grass  State,’’  and  also  “the 
Corn-Cracker  State.’’  Bounded  W.  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  NW. 
ana  N.  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  E.  by  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia,  and  S.  by  Tennessee.  Area,  40,400  square 
miles.  The  name  of  Kentucky,  “the  dark  and 
bloody  ground,”  is  an  epitome  of  the  State’s  early 
history — of  the  dark  and  bloody  conflicts  with  the 
Indians.  The  country  was  formerly  part  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Virginia,  but  was  separated  from  itin  1789, 


and  in  1792  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
In  the  fertility  of  its  soil  Kentucky  rivals  the  most 
favored  parts  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  have  their  sources 
in  the  mountain  districts,  and  after  traversing  the 
State  empty  into  the  Ohio.  The  principal  products 
are  tobacco,  cereals  and  hemp.  A  large  amount  of 
capital  is  invested  in  live-stock.  Principal  minerals 
are  coal,  lead  and  zinc.  Principal  cities,  Louisville, 
the  metropolis;  Covington,  Newport,  Lexington, 
Frankfort,  the  capital,  and  Paducah. 

kep,  v.t.  [Keep,  n.]  To  catch,  as  in  the  act  of 
passing  through  the  air,  falling,  &c. ;  to  intercept. 
(Scotch.) 

keph  s.  [Gr.  kephale— the  head.] 

Chem. :  One  of  the  supposed  brain-tissue  constit¬ 
uents  of  a  nitrogenous-phosphatic  character. 

Kep  -ler,  s.  (See  def.) 

Hist.:  John  Kepler, a  great  astronomer  and  physi¬ 
cist,  born  at  Weil,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
December  21, 1571,  died  in  November,  1630.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

Kepler’s-laws,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  First,  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an 
ellipse,  the  center  of  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci. 
Second,  that  every  planet  so  moves  that  the  radius 
vector,  or  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun  describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Third,  that  the  squares 
of  the  times.of  the  planetary  revolutions  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 
Kepler’s-problem,  s. 


Astron. :  The  determination  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  its  mean  anomaly,  or 
the  planet  s  place  in  its  orbit  at  any  given  moment. 

Kep-ler  -I-an  a.  [Eng.,  &c .,  Kepler ;  -ian.\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Kepler :  propounded  or  established 
by  Kepler  (q.  v.). 

kept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Keep,  v.  (q.  v.)] 


kept-down,  a. 

Paint. :  Subdued  in  tone  or  tint,  so  that  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  picture  thus  treated  is  rendered  subordi¬ 
nate  to  some  other  part,  and  does  not  obtrude  itself 
on  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  which  is  intended  to  be 
riveted  on  some  other  important  portion  of  the 
work. 


kept-mistress,  s.  A  concubine;  a  woman  sup¬ 
ported  or  maintained  by  a  particular  person  as  his 
mistress. 


ke-ram-lc,  a.  [Ceramic.] 
ker-3,-nnd  -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  keramis=  a  roof  tile, 
potters’  earth,  clay;  cf.  also  keramos— potters’ 
earth,  an  earthen  vessel.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Cystocarp  (q.  v.). 
ke-ram-o-graph’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  keramos= a  potter; 
grapho=to  write,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Capable 
of  being  written  upon  ;  suitable  to  be  written  upon, 
as  a  slate.  (Said  especially  of  a  certain  kind  of 
globe.) 

ker-gtm-6-ha'-lIte,  s.  [Gr.  her  amis— clay,  and 
hals= salt.  N  amed  by  Glocxer.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Alunogen  (q.  v.). 
ke-ra'-ng,,  ker-ren  -a,  s.  [Pers.] 

Music:  The  name  of  the  Persian  horn  which  is 
sounded  at  sunset  and  at  midnight, 
ker-ar  -gyr-Ite,  s.  [Ceeargyeite.] 
ker-a'-sin,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  non-phos- 
phatic  nitrogenous  substance  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  brain. 

ker'-3.S-me,  a.  [Gr.  keras= a  horn.]  Resembling 
horn  in  texture  or  appearance. 

ker -as-ine,  ker -as-ite,  s.  [Named  by Beudant. 
Gr.  keras= horn  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Fr.  plorhb  cornt, ; 

Min. :  The  same  as  Mendipite  and  Phosgenite, 
the  two  minerals  being  included  under  the  same 
name.  (See  these  words.) 

ker’-ate,  s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)  =  a.  horn.] 
[Cerargyrite.J 

ker  -gL-tin,  s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)  =  a  horn ; 
suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  substance  which 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  hair,  feathers,  nails, 
claws,  horns,  and  the  epidermis  and  epithelium  of 
the  higher  animals.  In  consequence  of  its  insolu¬ 
bility  in  alcohol,  water,  acetic  acid,  boiling  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  sodic  hydrate,  it  is 
easily  obtained  pure.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic 
acid  and  in  strong  alkalies,  and  when  boiled  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes  with  formation  of 
leucine  and  tyrosine. 

s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos) =& 
horn,  and  suff.  -if  is  (Pathol.)  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  with  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye,  which  may  go  on  to  infiltration  by  pus,  and 
destruction  of  the  sight  by  ulceration.  Three  forms 


are  found — viz.,  syphilitic,  strumous  or  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  and  pustular  corneitis.  Keratitis, 
when  associated  with  suppuration,  as  in  small-pox, 
and  other  affections,  is  called  onyx,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  lunula  of  the  nail.  Perforation, 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  causing  hypopion,  some¬ 
times  happens,  when  pus  or  shreds  of  lymph 
accumulate  there,  or  its  inward  perforation  may 
cause  iritis. 

ker-a~to'-da,  s.pl.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)  == 
a  horn,  and  eidos=form.] 

Zodl. :  Horny  sponges  (q.  v.). 

ker'-a-tode,  s.  [Keeatoda.] 

Zodl.  <&  Chem. :  A  substance  of  which  the  skeleton 
of  horny  sponges  is  composed.  Sometimes  it  is 
strengthened  by  spiculee  of  lime  or  flint. 

ker-a-tog'-e-nous,  a.  [Gr.  fceras=a  horn  ;  genaS 
=to  produce;  suff.  -ows.J  Bearing  or  producing 
horn. 

ker-at6i  -de-a,  s.  [Keratosa.] 

ker’-a-tome,  s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos) =» 
horn,  and  tome=a  cutting;  temno= to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  and  cataract.  Also  called  iridectome,  or  arti 
ficial-pupil  knife.  It  is  spear-pointed,  double- 
edged,  and  may  be  straight  or  angular.  It  is  used 
for  making  an  incision  through  the  cornea  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  by  slight  movements  of  its 
cutting  edges,  upward  and  downward,  the  wound  is 
made  of  proper  dimensions,  after  which  the  opera- 
tion  is  completed  with  other  instruments. 

ker-JL-to-nyx'-is,  s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos j 
=  a  horn,  and  nyxis  =  a  puncturing.] 

Surg. :  A  term  applied  by  German  surgeons  to  ths 
operation  of  couching,  performed  by  introduo, 
ing  a  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  depressing  ot 
breaking  the  opaque  lens.  (Brande.) 

ker-a-toph'-jMl-Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  proh 
from  Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)=a  horn;  phyllos=s 
leaf,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Carinthine  (q.  v.). 

ker-a-toph'-jf-ta,  s.  [Ceratophyta.] 
ker'-a-to-phyte,  s.  [Kekatophyta.] 

Zodl. :  An  anthozoon,  belonging  to  the  old  ordei 
Keratophyta  (q.  v.). 

ker-il-to  -sa,  s.  [Greek  keras  (genit.  keratos)  =* 
horn ;  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -osa.  So  named  because  the 
skeleton  is  composed  of  keratode  (q.  v.).] 

Zo6l.:  The  name  given  by  Bowerbank  to  tha 
Horny  Sponges. 

ker  -a-t5se,  s.  &  a.  [Keratosa.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Zodl.:  The  same  as  Keratode  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Keratosa  (q.v.). 

Ker-aul-o-phon,  s.  [Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos )=» 
a  horn  ;  aulos=  a  flute,  and|di,one=.sound.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop,  invented  by  Gray  and 
Davison.  Its  pipes  are  of  small  scale,  and  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  movable  ring  of  metal.  Its  tone  is 
soft,  delicate,  and  reedy. 

ke-rau'-no-graph,  s.  [Gr.  keraunos=  thunders 
grapho—to  write.]  A  picture  or  scene  impresses 
upon  a  victim  by  a  lightning  stroke. 

kerb.s.  [Curb,  s.] 
kerb-plate,  s.  [Curb-plate.] 
kerb  -stone,  kirb'-stone,  s.  [Curbstone.] 
*ker'-9her,  s.  [Kerchief.]  A  kerchief. 

“He  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstasie  and  trance,  and 
white  as  a  kercher.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  746. 

*ker'-9hered,  a.  [Eng.  kercher;  -ed.]  Covered 
with  a  kerchief ;  bound  round  with  a  kerchief. 

“Pale  Sickness,  with  her  kerchered  head  up  wound.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory  in  Heaven, 

ker-Qhlef,  *ker-chef,  *cur-chief,  *co-vef- 
chefe,  *co-ver-chief,  s.  [O.  Fr.  covrechef,  couvre- 
chef from  covrir  (Fr.  couvrir) = to  cover,  and  chef, 
chief  =  the  head.] 

1.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  head ;  a  headdress. 

“  Her  black  hair  strained  away 
To  a  scarlet  kerchief  caught  beneath  her  chin.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

2.  A  handkerchief,  a  napkin. 

“  The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
The  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  16. 

*3.  One  who  wears  a  kerchief ;  a  lady. 

“The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best.” 

Dry  den:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  246. 
kerchiefed,  *ker'-§hleft,  a.  [Eng.  kerchief  { 
-ed.] 

1.  Having  a  kerchief  wrapped  or  placed  round. 

2.  Dressed,  wrapped,  enveloped. 


bdll,  b6y;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  = 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


keren 
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kSr  '-$n,  8.  [Heb.  qeren.]  [Kebana.] 

Music:  A  Hebrew  trumpet.  The  word  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  Bible  as  synonymous  with  shophar , 
and  to  it  is  sometimes  affixed  jobel ,  rendered  in  the 
English  version  ram’s-horns. 

kerf,  *kerfe,  s.  [A.  S.  cyrf=  a  cutting,  from 
eeorfan=to  cut,  to  carve  (q.  v.J ;  German  kerbe= a 
notch;  kerben=  to  notch.] 

1.  A  slit;  a  cut,  a  notch. 

2.  The  slit,  ot^h,  or  channel  made  by  a  saw  in 
Cutting  wood. 

kerf’-Ihg,  a.  rEng.  kerf;  ■> ing .]  Cutting,  slitting, 
notching; 

kerfing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  sawing  a 
series  of  parallel  kerfs  on  one  side  of  a  board,  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  be  bent.  It  consists  of  a  table 
and  a  series  of  circular  saws  upon  a  horizontal 
mandrel,  the  latter  being  vertically  adjustable,  so 
as  to  allow  the  saws  to  project  above  the  surface  of 
the  table  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  desired  depth  of 
kerf. 

ker'-lte,  s.  [Gr.  keros— wax ;  Eng.  suff  -ite.  1  A 
■compound  invented  by  Austin  C.  Day,  and  by  him 
termed  kerite  or  artificial  caoutchouc,  and  in 
which  the  raw  caoutchouc  or  rubber  is  replaced  by 
tar  or  asphaltum,  which,  combined  with  animal  or 
vegetable  oils ,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product 
closely  resembling  rubber,  the  hard  and  soft  varie¬ 
ties  being  produced  by  different  proportions,  &c. 
The  principal  use  of  kerite  has  been  as  an  insulat¬ 
ing  material  in  telegraphy. 

kerite-wire,  8.  Wire  used  in  telegraphy,  insu¬ 
lated  by  a  covering  of  kerite. 

ker-I-vou’-lu,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Cingalese 
JfceAeZ«oMZAa=plantain-bat.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionid©  (True  Bats). 
Xerivoula  picta  is  the  Painted  Bat.  Its  fur  is  deep 
orange  above  and  paler  below.  It  is  found  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  reposing  on 
lantain  leaves,  its  color  making  it  appear  like  a 
utterfly  or  moth  rather  than  a  bat,  thus  tending  to 
its  concealment, 
kerl,  s.  [Cael,] 

ker'-me§  (1),  s.  [Arab,  kermes,  kermis=a  little 
Worm,  from  Sansc.  krimi=  a  worm.] 

Dyeing,  <£c.:  The  same  as  Keemes-GBAINs  (q.  v.). 
*  kermes-grains,  s.  pi. 

Comm.:  The  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of  a 
homopterous  insect,  Coccus  ilicis ,  which  yield  a  red 
and  scarlet  dye,  much  used  before  the  introduction 
of  cochineal,  of  an  exceedingly  fine  quality,  and 
very  durable, 
kermes-lake,  s. 

Pigments :  An  ancient  lake,  perhaps  the  earliest 
of  the  European  lakes.  (  Weale.) 
kermes-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  coccifera. 

ker  -me§  (2),ker'-me-slte,s.  [Named by  Simon, 
a  Carthusian  monk,  in  1714.  Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  An  oxysulphide  of  antimony.  Crystalliza¬ 
tion  monoclinic ;  color  cherry-red,  deepening  on  ex¬ 
posure  ;  luster  adamantine,  streak  brownish-red.  Is 
found  in  radiating  groups  of  acicular  crystals,  or 
as  capillary  tufts  associated  with  stibnite  (q.  v.). 
The  original  mineral  was  an  artificial  preparation, 
and  was  used  medicinally, 
ker  -me-site,  s.  [Keemes  (2),s.] 

♦kern  (l),*kerne,  *kearne,  s.  [Irish  cearn=a 
man.l 

1.  A  light-armed  Irish  foot-soldier,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  gallowglass,  or  heavy-armed  sol¬ 
dier. 

2.  A  boor,  a  country  lout,  a  churl. 

“  They  han  fat  kernes,  and  leany  knaues, 

Their  fasting  flocks  to  keepe.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendars  July. 

3.  An  idler,  a  vagabond.  ( Wharton .) 
kern  (2),s.  [Kien.] 

kern-baby,  s.  An  image  dressed  up  with  corn, 
and  carried  before  reapers  to  the  harvest-home, 
kern  (3),  s.  [Queen.] 

J.  A  quern  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  churn. 

kern  (4),  s.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  crena— a  notch.] 
Print. :  The  part  of  a  letter  which  overhangs  the 
shank.  It  is  found  more  frequently  in  italic  than 
in  roman. 

♦kern  (1),  v.  i.  [Ger.  kern:  Dan.  kierne,  kioerne; 
Icel.  kjarni;  Sw.  kdrna;  0.  H.  Ger.  cherno,  all=a 
kernel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  harden,  as  corn  in  ripening. 

“An  ill  kerned  or  saved  harvest  soon  emptieth  their  old 
(tore.’’ — Carew. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  grains ;  to  granulate, 
kern  (2),  v.  t.  [Keen  (4),  s.] 

Type-found. :  To  form  with  a  kem. 


kerne,  s.  [Keen(1),s.] 
ker  -nel  (1),  *klr’-nel,  ♦klr-nelle,  *cur-nel,  *. 
[A.  S.  cyrnel,  from  corn—g rain,  corn ;  dimin.  suff. 
-el.]  [Keen  (1),v.  i.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  edible  substance  contained  within  the 
shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit. 

“His  daintiest  fruits  in  kernels  he  doth  set." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

2.  That  which  is  inclosed  in  a  shell,  husk,  integu¬ 
ment,  &c. 

“  Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the 
kernel  hard.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit. 

“  The  pineapple  hath  a  kernel  that  is  strong  and  abster¬ 
sive.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  729. 

4.  A  hard  concretion  of  the  flesh. 

“  He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules  of 
that  sort  they  call  conglomerates,  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  little  knots  or  kernels."— Bay:  On  the  Creation, 
pt.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  central  partof  anything;  the  nucleus ;  that 
round  which  other  matter  is  collected. 

“A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernel  of  a 
stone.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  important  or  essential  part  of  anything,  a3 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  and  less  impor¬ 
tant  matters ;  the  core,  the  gist,  the  essence. 

♦ker’-nel  (2),  s.  [Ceenelle.] 
ker'-nel,  v.  i.  [Keenel  (1),  s.J  To  ripen  or 
harden  into  kernels. 

ker'-nelled,  a.  [Ceenelled.] 
ker-nel-iy,  *ker-nel-lie,  a.  [English  kernel 
(1) «  *!/•]  Full  of  kernels ;  having  the  qualities  or 
nature  of  a  kernel;  resembling  a  kernel,  as  the 
seeds  of  plants. 

ker’-nel-wort,  s.  [Eng.  kernel ;  suff.  •wort  ] 
Bot.:  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

♦kern’-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  kern  (1),  s. ;  -fsh.]  Like  a 
kern ;  boorish,  clownish. 

ker '-6-don,  s.  [Greek  ker  as  (genit.  keratos)=& 
horn,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)= a  tooth.] 

Zobl. :  A  small  genus  of  South  American  rodents, 
often  merged  in  Cavia. 
ker'-&-lite,  s.  [Ceeolite.] 
ke-ro-na,  s.  [Gr.  keron  (genit.  kerdnos)  =  a  bee¬ 
hive  (?).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  placed  under  Oxy- 
trichina,  or,  according  to  Dujardin,  the  type  of  a 
family  Keronia.  K.  polyporum  is  parasitic  upon 
Hydra. 

ke-ro’-nl-g,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  keron(a) ;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fa.] 

ZoOl.:  Dujardin’s  name  for  a  family  of  Infusoria, 
nearly  identical  with  the  Oxytrichina  of  Ehren- 
berg. 

ker’-6-sene,  s.  [Gr.  keros= wax;  - ene .] 

Chem.:  Refined  petroleum.  A  name  given  to  the 
principal  product  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum, 
the  crude  domestic  oil  yielding  70  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  It  is  also  obtained  from  bituminous  shale. 
It  is  a  colorless  oil,  possessing  a  characteristic 
taste  and  smell;  insoluble  in  water;  moderately  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloro¬ 
form,  and  benzene.  It  dissolves  camphor,  iodine, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  fats,  wax,  and  many  resins. 
The  flashing  point  of  a  safe  kerosene  should  not  be 
less  than  34°,  and  the  igniting  point  43°.  The  finest 
quality  of  illuminating  oil  is  produced  from  dis¬ 
tillates  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  0'775  to 
0'780.  It  has  a  high  flashing  point,  48°  to60°,and 
contains  none  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  crude  oil. 
A  good  illuminating  oil  should  neither  be  too  vis¬ 
cous  nor  too  volatile,  and  it  should  not  take  fire 
when  a  light  is  applied  to  it.  [Peteoleum.] 
ker-o-so-lene,  s.  [Keeosene.] 

Chem.:  Petroleum  ether.  An  extremely  inflam¬ 
mable,  colorless  oil,  having  a  faint  odor  of  petro¬ 
leum,  obtained  from  the  crude  oil  by  distillation. 
It  boils  between  50°  and  60°,  and  has  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  0-665.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  and  as  a  local  anaes¬ 
thetic. 

kerr’-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Genth  after  Prof.  Kerr; 
suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  foliated  mineral  found  in  fine  scales, 
of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  and  pearly  luster. 
It  is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  and  is  related  to  jefferisite  (q.  v.),  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its  exfoliation  under  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  Found  associated  with  chlorite  at  the  Cul- 
sagee  Corundum  Mine,  Macon  Co.,  North  Carolina. 

*ker§,  *kerse,  s.  [A.  S.  ccerse,  cerse.]  A  cress; 
hence  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 


ker'-S3,n-tite,  ker -sun-tyte,  s.  [Eng.,  4c., 

kersant(on) ;  suff.  -ite,  - yte .] 

Petrol.:  A  micaceous  dolomite  found  at  Visem- 
bach,  in  the  Vosges.  (Dana.)  A  butite  porphyrit- 
ically  developed  in  a  greenish-gray  matrix,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  oligoclase,  and  occasionally  found  as 
well-developed  little  crystals.  It  is  akin  to  ker- 
santon  (q.  v.).  ( Rutley .) 

ker'-sgjl-ton,  s.  [Local  name;  probably  from 
the  village  of  Kersaint-Plabbenec.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  from  Brittany  akin  to  kersantite, 
but  not  having  hornblende.  (Rutley.) 

ker’-§ey,  *ker-sie,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
Fr.  carize;  Dut.  karsaai;  Sw.  ker  sing.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  coarse-ribbed  cloth  made  of  wool 
of  long  staple. 

“And,  dressing  in  a  kersey  thicker 
Than  that  which  clothes  a  Cornish  vicar, 

He  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat 
In  Berkeley  square.” 

Cawthorn:  Wit  and  Learning. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  or  consisting  of  kersey. 

“Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now, 

Yea  silke  of  youthfuTst  dye.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  ix. 


2.  Fig.:  Homely,  homespun,  plain. 

“In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes." 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labors  Lost,  v.  2. 

ker'-§ey,  v.  [Keesey,  s.]  To  dress  in  kersey. 
(Feltham:  Resolves,  p.  48.) 

ker’-se^-mere,  s.  [A  corruption  of  cassimere 
(q.  v.).] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  light  woolen  twilled  goods 
with  an  oil  finish,  for  men’s  wear. 

ker-sey-nette,  s.  [Cassinette.] 


ker-sten-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Dana  after  Kersten, 
who  described  it  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  sulphur- 
yellow  spheres  and  botryoidal  masses.  Cleavage 
distinct  in  one  direction.  Hardness,  3-4;  luster, 
greasy  to  vitreous ;  brittle ;  fracture,  fibrous.  Con¬ 
sists  of  selenous  acid,  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  little 
copper.  Occurs,  with  other  selenides,  at  Hildburg- 
hausen. 


♦kerve,  v.  t.  [Caeve.] 

♦ker-ver,  s.  [Cabvee.] 

*ke-sar,  s.  [Kaiseb.] 

kes-lop,  s.  [A.  S.  ceselib,  cyse lib= curdled  milk; 
Ger.  kaselab,  from  kdse= cheese,  and  la6=rennet.1 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared 
for  rennet  to  be  used  in  curdling  milk. 

2.  Bot.:  Galium  verum.  (Scotch.) 

♦kesse,  v.  t.  [Kiss,  v.] 

♦kest,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Cast,  v.] 

♦keste,  pret.  ofv.  [Kiss,  v.] 
kest-Ing,  kes’-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
bullace  plum. 


kes'-trel,  s.  <fe  a.  [Fr.  creserelle,  quercelle—a 
hawk  of  a  reddish  color.  Littrd  considers  its  remote 
origin  as  unknown;  Wedgwood  derives  it  from 
Burgundian  cristel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


Ornith. :  Cerchneis  (Falco)  tinnunculus,  a  raptorial 
bird ;  above,  red  spotted  with  black ;  beneath,  white 
spotted  with  pale ;  the  head  and  tail  of  the  male 
ashy-blue.  Length  of  both  sexes  about  12*4  inches. 
The  kestrel  when  hunting  for  prey  suspends  itself 
in  the  air  by  a  constant  motion  of  its  wings ;  it  is, 
therefore,  sometimes  called  the  Windhover.  It 
feeds  on  mice,  insects,  and  occasionally  birds,  and 
is  a  useful  bird  to.  the  agriculturist,  though  game- 
keepers,  confounding  it  with  the  sparrow-hawk,  kill 
it  when  they  can.  It  is  a  European  bird,  but  mi¬ 
grates  in  winter  to  India  and  Africa.  It  occurs  also 
in  Borneo,  China,  and  Japan.  It  builds  in  towers 
and  old  buildings,  laying  four  to  six  eggs,  white  or 
reddish  with  red  blotches.  More  than  twenty  spe¬ 
cies  are  known.  They  resemble  hawks,  but  have 
the  toes  shorter. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Base,  low,  mean. 

ket,  subst.  [Icel.  kjdt,  ket;  Dan.  K<5d=flesh.] 
Carrion,  filth. 

ketch  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Turk,  gaig,  gdlg=  a 
boat ;  Ital.  caicco ;  Fr.  caique,  caiche,  quaiche.] 

Naut. :  A  form  of  two-masted  vessel,  carrying  a 
tall,  once  square-rigged,  now  fore-and-aft  rigged, 
main-mast  forward,  and  a  shorter  fore-and-aft 
rigged  mizzen  abaft.  Being  a  favorite  form  of 
mortar-vessel,  owing  to  the  clear  deck  amidships, 
we  frequently  find  the  bomb-ketch  mentioned  in  the 
wars  of  the  last  century. 

ketch  (2),  s.  [A  softened  form  from  keg  (q.  v.)J 
A  cask,  a  kog. 

♦ketch  (3),  s.  [Jack  Ketch.]  A  hangman. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ketch 


key 
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♦ketch  (4),  s.  [Catch,  s.]  A  musical  catch. 
(Beaum.  db  Fletch. :  Coronation ,  i.  1.) 

♦ketche,  v.  t.  [Catch,  v.} 
ketch -up,  s.  [Catchup.] 
ke'-tlne,  s.  [Variant  Ketone  (q.  v.  infra ).] 
Chem. :  An  oily  substance  of  a  pungent  and  aro¬ 
matic  odor,  obtained  from  the  reduction  of  certain 
isonitroso  compounds  of  the  ketones. 

ke -tone§,  s.  pi.  [A  variant  of  acetone;  from 
acet{ic)  reversed,  and  suff.  -one  {Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  A  class  of  bodies  derived  from  the  fatty 
acids  by  the  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl  of  the 
latter  by  a  monad  positive  radical.  They  resemble 
the  aldehydes  in  constitution : 

Acetic  <  CHo  Acetic  (  CHq 

acid  (COHO  aldehyde  (COH 

Acetone 

They  may  also  be  described  as  compounds  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  with  monad  positive  radicals,  thus : 
Acetone=COMe2.  When  acted  upon  by  nascent 
hydrogen  they  are  converted  into  secondary  alco¬ 
hols.  The  principal  ketones  are  acetone,  propione, 
ethyl  butyral,  butyrone,  and  benzophenone.  [Alde¬ 
hyde.] 

ke-ton’-lc,  s.  [Eng.  keton{e),  and  adj.  suff.  -ic.} 
Relating  to  or  obtained  from  a  ketone. 

ket'-tle,  *ket-el,  *ket-tell,  s.  [A.  S.  cetel,  cytel; 
Mseso-Goth.  katils,  borrowed  from  Lat.  cat  illus = a 
little  bowl,  dimin.  of  catinus=a.  bowl,  akin  to  Gr. 
kotylos,  kotyle=a.  little  cup ;  lcel.  ketill;  Sw.  kit  tel; 
Dan.  kedel;  But.  ketel;  Ger.  kessel;  Russ,  hotel.} 

1.  A  metallic  vessel  in  which  water  or  other  liquid 
is  boiled.  In  sugar-houses  kettles  are  arranged  in 
rows  called  batteries. 

*2.  A  kettle-drum  (q.v.). 

U  A  pretty  kettle  offish :  [Kiddle.] 

kettle-boiler,  s.  An  old  form  of  steam-boiler 
whose  lower  portion  was  shaped  as  an  inverted 
conical  frustum,  and  the  upper  part  as  a  dome. 
The  form  resembles  that  of  a  tea-kettle. 

kettle-drum,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  musical  instrument,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  hemispherical  kettle.  It  is 
formed  of  thin  copper,  and  has  a  head  of  parch¬ 
ment  or  vellum.  Kettle-drums  are  used  in  pairs, 
slung  on  each  side  of  the  withers  of  a  cavalry 
horse.  One  drum  is  tuned  to  the  key-note,  and  the 
other  to  the  fifth  of  the  key  in  which  the  piece  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used  is  written.  The  tuning  is 
by  a  hoop  and  screws.  The  best  sticks  for  kettle¬ 
drums  are  those  having  whalebone  handles  with  a 
wooden  button  covered  by  a  piece  of  sponge ;  by 
the  use  of  these  the  finest  gradations  of  tone  may 
be  gained.  Kettle-drums  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  orchestra  by  Handel,  who  em¬ 
ployed  a  pair  taken  as  part  of  the  spoil  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  in  the  score  of  the  Te  Deum,  written 
in  celebration  of  that  event. 

2.  Society:  A  tea  party  held  by  fashionable 
people  in  the  afternoon  before  dinner. 

kettle-drummer,  s.  One  who  plays  upon  a 
kettle-drum, 
kettle-furnace,  s. 


Gyrolepis.  The  plant-remains  are  ferns,  equiseta- 
cese.cycadsj  &c.  The  Keuper  is  represented  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  saliferous  and  gypseous  shales  and  marls, 
and  in  France  by  Marnes  Iris6es.  ( Lyell.) 

2.  Building  stones :  The  Keuper  sandstones,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lower  ones,  afford  good  building  stones. 
They  are  a  pale  red  yellow  or  white,  and  have  been 
largely  used  in  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and 
Chester.  {Rutley.) 

kev  -^l  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zo6l.:  Antilope  kevella  {Pallas).  A  North  and 
Central  African  antelope,  believed  to  be  akin  to,  or 
even  a  variety  of  the  gazelle.  It  is  now  known  to 
be  only  the  young  of  the  gazelle, 
kev'-el  (2),  s.  [Dan.  kievle=a  peg.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1 )  A  large  cleat  for  belaying.  Sometimes  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  top  timbers  which  rise  above  the 
gunwale,  or  formed  by  timbers  projecting  at  a  small 
angle  from  the  sides  to  belay  large  ropes,  such  as 
the  sheets  and  tacks  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail. 
[Cleat.] 

(2)  A  frame  for  spreading  the  main-sail. 

(3)  An  anchor-palm. 

2.  Mason. :  A  stonemason’s  hammer  used  in  spaul- 
ing  stone,  and  having  a  blade  and  point  at  the 
respective  ends. 

kevel-head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  end  of  a  top  timber  projecting  above 
the  gunwale  and  acting  as  a  bitt  or  kevel,  to  belay 
large  ropes,  to  fasten  or  veer  away  a  rope,  &c. 
*kev-er-chef,  s.  [Keechlef.] 

*kev-ere,  v.  t.  [Coveb,  u.]  To  recover, 
kex,  *kix,  s.  [Wei.  ce«/s=hollow  stalks,  hem¬ 
lock;  Corn,  cegas;  Lat.  cicwfa=hemlock.]  The  old 
English  name  for  hemlock. 

kex  -f,  a.  [Eng.  kex;  -?/.]  Full  of  or  overgrown 
with  kexes  or  weeds ;  weedy, 
key  (1),  s.  [Quay.] 
key(2),s.  [Cay.] 

key  (3),  *keye,  s.  [A.  S.  cceg,  ccege;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  kai,  kei. J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  portable  instrument  of  metal  for  shooting 
the  lock-bolt  of  a  door ;  an  instrument  formed  with 
cavities  or  interstices  corresponding  to  the  wards 
of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt  is  moved  backward  or 
forward. 

“With  half  a  sigh  she  turned  the  key." 

Tennyson:  The  Letters,  18. 

(2)  An  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
round  or  turned. 

“Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.”— Swift:  Directions  to  Ser- 
vants. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

(4)  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 

2  Figurative  ly  .* 

a  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  disclosed, 
ained,  or  rendered  less  difficult;  a  guide,  a 
solution. 

“  An  emblem  without  a  key  to ’t  is  no  more  than  a  tale 
of  a  tub.” — L’ Estrange. 


Metallurgy : 

1.  A  basket-furnace  or  cresset  in  which  [lead  or 
solder  is  melted  for  plumbing. 

2.  A  furnace  in  which  a  kettle  or  kettles  are  set 
in  a  brick  arch,  as  in  sugar-boiling  furnaces ;  or 
above  a  box-furnace,  as  in  agricultural  boilers. 
[Evapobatob.] 

*kettle-hat,  s.  A  broad-brimmed  iron  hat  worn 
by  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

♦kettle-pins,  s.  pi.  Ninepins,  skittles. 

kettle-stitch,  s. 

Bookbind.:  The  stitch  made  in  sewing  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  a  book. 

*ket-trin,  s.  [Cateban.] 

ke-tu'-pa,  s.  [A  barbarous  name  with  no  mean¬ 
ing.]  *( Sharpe .) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Strigidse.  Ketupa  ceylonen- 
sis  is  the  Indian  Fish  Owl.  It  frequents  the  sides  of 
tanks,  ponds,  &c.,  in  Ceylon.  When  it  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  fish,  it  will  eat  small  mammals,  reptiles,  &c. 
During  the  day  it  is  sometimes  mobbed  by  bulbuls, 
king-crows,  &c.  Its  note  is  like  a  loud,  hollow, 
disagreeable  “haw-haw-haw!”  Another  Indian 
species,  K.flavipes,  has  similar  habits. 

keu'-per  (eu  as  oi),  s.  [Ger.] 

1.  Geol.:  The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a  series 
of  beds  constituting  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
series  of  strata  from  which  the  Trias  derives  its 
name.  In  Wurtemberg  it  is  about  a  thousand  feet 
thick.  Alberti  divides  it  into  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  carbonaceous  slate  clay.  Remains  of  reptiles 
— genera,  Nothosaurus  and  Phytosaurus— have  been 
found  in  it,  the  Labyrinthodont  order  of  Amphib¬ 
ians.  and  fishes  of  the  genera  Saurichthys  and 


(2)  That  which  gives  power  or  control  over  a 
place  or  position.  [IT  (2).] 

II.  Technically: 

1*  Joinery  * 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  transversely  into  the 

back  of  a  board,  which  consists  of  several  breadths, 
to  prevent  its  warping.  ,  .  ,  . 

(2)  The  last  board  of  a  floor  or  platform  which  is 
driven  into  position  and  keys  up  the  others. 

(3)  A  tenon  piece,  of  the  nature  of  a  dowel,  enter¬ 
ing  coincident  parts  in  matched  boards,  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  together,  or  in  correspondence. 

(4)  Tho  roughing  on  the  under  side  or  a  veneer, 
which  is  made  by  a  toothing-plane,  and  is  designed 
to  give  the  glue  a  better  chance  of  adhering. 

(5)  One  of  the  many  wedge-shaped  pieces  or 
striking-plates  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  bridge  center¬ 
ing  ;  by  driving  them  out  the  centering  is  struck, 
and  the  arch  left  self -sustained. 

2.  Masonry:  The  highest  stone  of  an  arch;  the 
keystone. 

3.  Machinery :  .  ,  .  ,  .  . 

(1)  A  joggle-piece  forming  a  lock  or  draw-pm  m  a 

joint.  [Hook-butt.]  . 

(2)  A  wedge-piece  of  iron  used  for  tightening  the 
brasses  of  a  bearing. 

(3)  A  fastening  piece,  such  as  a  wedge  or  cotter  in 

a  chain  ;  a  forelock.  . 

(4)  Apiece  sometimes  usedm  a  mortise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gibs,  in  attaching  a  strap-head  to  a 

connectiDg-rod.  ...  ,  . ,  ,,  , , 

(5)  A  fin  or  wedge  fastening  a  crank  on  its  shaft. 
A  long  key  on  a  shaft,  which  prevents  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  wheel  thereon,  but  permits  longitudinal 
motion,  is  called  a  spline. 

(6)  A  spanner  or  wrench. 


4.  Music: 

(1)  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  closing  or  open¬ 
ing  ventages,  as  in  flutes,  clarinets,  ophicleides,  &c. 
By  means  of  keys  on  such  instruments,  apertures 
too  remote  to  be  reached  by  the  outstretched  fin¬ 
gers  are  brought  under  control  of  the  player. 

(2)  A  lever  which  brings  the  pallets  of  an  organ 
under  the  control  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  an  organist. 

(3)  A  lever  which  controls  the  striking  apparatus 
of  a  key-stringed  instrument.  In  the  harpsichord 
it  acted  on  the  jack  ;  in  the  pianoforte  it  acts  on  the 
hammer. 

(4)  The  wrest  or  key  used  for  tuning  instruments 
having  metal  pegs.  Its  end  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to 
fit  over  tho  four-sided  end  of  the  peg,  and  the  cross¬ 
bar  with  which  it  is  surmounted  gives  leverage  to 
the  hand  of  the  tuner,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to 
tighten  or  loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  drum) 
slacken  or  strain  a  parchment. 

(5)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
musical  stave  which  shows  the  pitch  of  the  notes, 
was  originaUy  called  a  clavis  or  key.  This  sign  is 
called  in  modern  music  a  clef.  [Clef.] 

(6)  Key,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  definite  series  of  sounds  which  form  the 
recognized  scale.  Different  starting-points  require 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  steps  of  the  scale  to 
he  maintained  by  means  of  sharps  qr  flats  in  the 
signature.  The  key  of  C  major  requires  no  flats  or 
sharps  for  this  purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the  nor¬ 
mal  key.  {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

5.  Plast. :  That  portion  of  the  rendering  or  first 
coat  of  hair  plaster  which  forces  its  way  between 
the  laths,  and  holds  the  hody  of  the  plaster  in  place. 

6.  Rail.  Engin. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood 
used  to  keep  the  rail  tight  in  the  chair. 

7.  Teleg. :  A  device  for  breaking  and  closing  elec¬ 
tric  circuits,  so  that  the  current  may  be  interrupted 
to  give  signals. 

8.  Well-boring :  A  bent  bar  of  iron  spanning  the 
boring-rod  just  beneath  a  coupling,  and  serving  to 
support  the  train  of  rods  at  the  bore-mouth. 

It  (1)  Gold  key:  The  official  badge  of  a  chamber- 
lain. 

“  Be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 

In  public  for  some  hours  to  come— or  hardly 

Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatment." 

Coleridge:  Piccolomini,  i.  12, 

(2)  Key  of  a  position : 

Mil. :  A  point  the  position  of  which  gives  control 
over  any  position,  district,  or  country. 

(3)  Power  of  the  Keys : 

Roman  Theol.:  Potestas  Clavium ,  the  supreme 
authority  in  tho  Church,  vested  by  Our  Lord  in  St. 
Peter,  and  handed  down  to  his  successors  in  the  See 
of  Rome  (Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  22 ;  Apoc.  iii.  7). 
The  phrase  is  also  used,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to 
signify  the  granting  or  refusing  absolution  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Queen's  keys: 

Scots  Law:  That  part  of  a  warrant  which  author¬ 
izes  a  messenger  or  sheriff’s  officer  to  break  open 
places  locked  up,  in  order  to  come  at  a  debtor  or 
his  goods. 

(5)  To  have  the  key  of  the  street:  To  be  locked 
out ;  to  have  no  house  to  go  to. 

“‘There,’  said  Lowten,  ‘you’ve  got  the  key  of  the 
street.’  ” — Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlvii. 

key-bed,  s.  [Key-way.] 

key-board,  s. 

Music :  The  range  of  keys  upon  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  Keys  played  by  the  fingers  are  called  man¬ 
uals  ;  those  by  the  feet  are  called  pedals. 

key-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  cotter  or  wedge 
instead  of  a  thread  and  nut. 

key-bugle,  s. 

Music:  A  brass  wind  instrument  with  keys, 
usually  seven.  It  will  traverse  chromatically  a. 
compass  of  more  than  two  octaves,  beginning  from 
B  natural  beneath  the  stave  up  to  the  C  above  the 
stave.  The  bugle  with  pistons  or  with  cylinders 
has  a  lower  compass  than  the  preceding. 

key-chord,  s.  The  common  chord  of  the  tonic — 
e.  g.,  C,  E,  G  is  the  key-chord  of  C. 

key-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  key ;  lifeless,  dead. 

key-color,  s. 

Paint.:  A  leading  color. 

key-coupler,  s. 

Music :  An  attachment  in  a  melodeon  or  parlor- 
organ  to  couple  keys  in  octaves  when  desired.  The 
coupling-levers  cross  each  other,  have  their  ful- 
crums  at  their  rear  ends,  and  are  attached  at  their 
intersection.  When  the  levers  do  not  act,  an  addi¬ 
tional  pressure  is  put  upon  the  valves. 

key-fastener,  s.  An  attachment  to  a  lock  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  turning  of  the  key  by  an  outsider. 

key-file,  s.  A  flat  file  having  a  constant  thick¬ 
ness,  and  used  in  filing  the  ward-notches  in  keys. 


b<511,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
•cian.  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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kibbler 


key 

key  grooving-machine,  s. 

Metal-ivorlcing :  A  machine  for  slotting  the  center- 
holes  of  wheels  to  make  a  groove  for  the  key,  which 
fastens  the  wheel  to  its  shaft,  so  that  it  may  not 
turn  thereon.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  planing- 
machine,  which  grew  out  of  the  slide-rest. 

key-guard,  s.  A  shield  which  shuts  down  over  a 
lock-key  to  prevent  its  being  pushed  out  of  the 
lock  from  the  outside.  A  slotted  escutcheon  on  the 
plate  shuts  over  a  flattened  portion  of  the  key-shank 
to  prevent  its  being  turned  by  an  outsider.  A 
pawl  acts  as  a  detent  for  the  escutcheon. 

key-model,  s.  A  mode  of  modeling  vessels  by 
shaping  boards  according  to  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  laying  them  upon  one  another  horizontally, 
key-note,  s. 

1.  Literally : 

Music :  The  note  which,  according  to  the  signa¬ 
ture,  forms  the  starting  point  of  the  scale ;  the 
tonic  ;  the  doh.  [Key,  s.,  II.  4  (6).] 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  a  key  or  clue  to  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  key  ;  a  guide. 

“  Much  of  the  orator’s  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus 
striking  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key-note,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  this  oration.” — Blair: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  lect.  81. 

key-pattern,  s.  An  ornamental  band  or  border, 
©f  Ionic  origin,  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
wards  of  a  key. 

key-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  of  a  lock  in  which  a  key 
is  turned. 

key-screw,  s.  A  lever,  wrench,  or  spanner,  for 
turning  screws. 

key-seat,  s.  The  groove  in  a  wheel  and  shaft  to 
receive  the  key  which  secures  them  together. 

Key-seat  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves 
for  keys  in  the  center-holes  of  pulleys  and  gear¬ 
wheels, 
key-tone,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  Key-note  (q.  v.). 

key-valve,  s. 

Music:  The  pad  or  valve  plug  which  closes  an 
aperture  in  a  wind-instrument.  The  valve  being 
retracted  the  wind  passes  through,  and  the  note  is 
sounded.  Valves  are  applied  to  the  openings  in  the 
reed-board  of  a  reed  or  organ,  melodeon,  accordeon, 
or  concertina ;  on  the  faces  of  the  keys  of  flutes, 
clarinets,  flageolets,  cornets,  bugles,  &c. 

key-way,  key-bed,  s.  A  slot  in  the  round  hole 
pf  a  wheel  for  the  reception  of  the  key,  whereby  the 
wheel  is  fastened  to  the  shaft,  which  has  a  corre¬ 
sponding  slot. 

key-wrench,  s.  An  adjustable  wrench  in  which 
the  jaws  are  maintained  in  their  proper  position  by 
a  key  inserted  in  the  movable  one. 

key,  v.  t.  [Key(3),s.]  To  fasten  with  a  key  or 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood ;  to  secure  firmly. 

key  (41,  s.  [Manx  Mare-as-/eed= twenty-four.] 
One  of  the  twenty-four  Commoners,  or  House  of 
Keys,  composing  the  Lower  House  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  Court  of  Tynwald  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
Upper  House  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  his 
Council.  {Eng.) 

key -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Quayage.] 
keyed,  a.  [Eng.  key  (3) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  key  or  keys ;  as,  a  keyed  in¬ 
strument. 

2.  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune, 
keyed-bugle,  s. 

Music:  A  Kent-bugle  (q.  v.). 
keyed-dado,  s. 

Arch. :  A  dado  which  is  secured  from  warping  by 
having  bars  of  wood  grooved  into  it  across  the 
grain  at  the  back. 

keyed-harmonica,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  in  which  plates  of  glass 
are  struck  by  keys. 

key  -hole,  s.  [Eng.  key  (3),  and  hole.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  aperture  or  perforation  in  a 
door  or  lock  to  admit  the  key. 

“Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out 
at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and  ’twill  out  at  the  keyhole." 
— Shakesp. ;  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

2.  Carp.:  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams,  intended 
to  be  keyed  together,  to  admit  the  key. 

keyhole-limpet,  s.  [Fissurella.] 

keyhole-saw,  s.  A  long,  narrow,  slender  saw, 
used  for  cutting  out  sharp  curves,  as  for  keyholes, 
key -less,  a.  [Eng.  key;  -less.] 

1.  Unlocked. 

2.  Wound  without  a  key.  (Used  of  a  clock  or 
watch.) 

keyless-watch,  s.  A  stem-winder  (q.  v.). 


key§,  s.  pi.  [Sp.  cay  os  (pi.)  =  shelves,  sandbanks.] 
Islets ;  ranges  or  rifts  of  rocks  lying  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water ;  a  sandbank  or  shoal  barely 
appearing  above  water. 

Key  -§er,  s.  (See  the  compound.) 

Keyser’s  pill,  s. 

Phar. :  A  medicine,  of  which  the  active  ingredient 
is  acetate  of  mercury, 
key'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  key  (3).  and  stone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  The  crowning  point ;  the  top. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :  The  central  voussoir  at  the  vertex 
of  an  arch.  The  row  or  course  of  said  stones  along 
the  crown  of  an 
arch  is  the  key- 
course. 

2.  Chromo-lith¬ 
ography  :  The 
stone  on  which 
a  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  pict¬ 
ure  is  drawn  or 
photo-litho¬ 
graphed.  Its 
object  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  guide  for 
the  production 
of  the  work 
upon  the  sever¬ 
al  color-stones. 

Transfers  from 
the  keystones 
in  common 
printing-  inks,  Keystone 

more  properly 

called  “  offsets  ”  to  distinguish  them  from  transfers 
from  which  impressions  can  be  printed,  are  made 
upon  as  many  stones  as  there  are  colors  required. 
The  outlines  thus  obtained  are  identical  in  form 
and  size,  and  when,  by  means  of  the  crayon  or  fluid 
litho-ink— wdth  subsequent  etching — certain  por¬ 
tions  of  each  are  given  the  power  of  printing,  the 
superimposition  of  impressions  from  all  upon  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  each  being  printed  with  its 
proper  color,  will  give  the  desired  result  in  perfect 
register.  The  keystone  may  be  one  of  those  used  in 
printing,  but  in  the  higher  class  of  work  it  is  an 
outline  merely,  used  to  aid  the  artists  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described. 

Keystone  State,  s.  A  name  for  Pennsylvania. 
K.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
khair,  s.  [Hind.]  (See  the  compound.) 

khair-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  catechu ,  a  small  armed  tree,  with 
white  flowers,  in  long  axillary  spikes,  growing  in 
Western  India,  &c. 

kha'-ki,  s.  [Various  Hindu  languages.] 

1.  Petrol.'  &  Dyeing :  An  earthy  or  gray  clay  color, 
now  largely  used  to  dye  the  uniform  of  Indian 
soldiers  and  sepoys. 

2.  Brahminism:  A  sect  of  Vishnuvites,  founded 
by  Kil,  a  disciple  of  Krishna  Das.  They  are  called 
■khaki,  because  they  apply  the  ashes  of  cowdung  to 
their  dress  and  persons.  (Prof.  Watt.) 

3.  A  light  chocolate-colored  cloth  used  for  sol¬ 
diers’  uniforms.  Its  clay-like  color  serves  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  soldier. 

kha  -llff,  s.  [Caliph.] 

khal -sa,  s.  [Hind. =pure,  unmixed.]  A  govern¬ 
mental  office  for  the  transaction  of  revenue  busi¬ 
ness. 

Exchequer  khalsa  lands:  Lands  the  revenue  of 
which  is  paid  into  the  Indian  exchequer.  {Anglo- 
Indian.  ) 

kham'-sln,  s.  [Kamsin.] 

khan  (1),  s.  [Turk,  and  Tartar.]  An  Asiatic  gov¬ 
ernor  ;  a  king,  a  prince,  a  chief. 

khan  (2),  s.  [Pers.=a  house,  a  tent.]  An  inn.  a 
caravansary:  of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  one  for 
travelers  and  pilgrims,  where  lodging  is  provided 
free ;  the  other  for  traders,  where  a  small  charge  is 
made,  and  a  toll  or  duty  charged  on  goods  sold 
therein. 

khan  -ate,  s.  [Eng.  khan  (1) ;  -at«.]  The  district 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

khas,  khass,s.  [Hind.  &  Arab.  khass={  1)  pure, 
unmixed,  fine,  excellent ;  (2)  private.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

khas  lands,  khass  revenues,  s.  pi.  Revenues 
raised  directly  from  the  taxpayers,  and  not  through 
the  agency  of  zemindars.  {Bengal.) 
khay'-a,  s.  [A  West  African  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cedrelacew  (q.  v.).  The  bark 
of  Khaya  senegalensis,  a  splendid  tree,  from  80  to 
100  feet  high,  is  a  common  febrifuge  near  the  Gam¬ 
bia  ;  the  wood  is  like  mahogany. 


khe-di  ve,  s.  [Turk.]  The  official  title  of  the 
Pasha  or  Governor  of  Egypt ;  it  implies  a  rank  su¬ 
perior  to  a  prince  or  viceroy,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
an  independent  monarch.  The  title  was  revived 
by  the  Sultan  and  conferred  upon  Ismael  I.  on  May 
14,  1867. 

fkhe-di'-vl-al,  a.  [Eng.  khedive;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

khe-lat',  khe-laut  ,  khi-laut ,  s.  [Hind.  & 
Arab,  khalat,  khila.]  A  dress  or  robe  conferred  as 
a  mark  of  distinction.  Such  dresses  are  sometimes 
given  by  the  civil  authorities  to  those  dignitaries 
who  have  been  conspicuously  loyal,  and  by  the 
bridegroom’s  party  at  a  marriage  ceremony  to  the 
bride’s  father,  mother,  and  sister.  {Jaffur  Shur- 
reef,  &c.) 

khen'-na,  s.  [Arab,  alkenna.]  A  Persian  dye 
for  the  hair,  used  in  Constantinople. 

kheu,  s.  [A  Munipoor  word.] 

Bot.:  Melanorrhcea  usitata.a  fine  tree,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  varnish.  It  grows  in  Eastern  Bengal,  Bur- 
mah,  &c. 

khlt-mut'-gar,  khld-mut-gar,  s.  [Hind.]  A 
waiter  at  table ;  an  under-butler. 

khod-jas,  s.  pi.  [Pers.  khavadje  =  a  singer  or 
reader.] 

In  Turkey :  Professors  or  teachers  who  instruct 
the  softas,  or  law  and  theological  students,  in  the 
medresses,  or  secondary  schools,  attached  to  the 
mosques.  When  a  softa  passes  a  successful  exami¬ 
nation,  which  entitles  him  to  the  title  of  Khodja, 
he  generally  devotes  himself  for  some  years  to  teach¬ 
ing.  After  this  he  stands  a  second  examination, 
and,  if  he  pass  it,  obtains  the  title  of  Ulema  or 
Doctor  in  Theology, 
kho  -lah,  s.  [Hindustanee.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  the  Indian  jackal, 
khol  -sun,  s.  [Hindustanee.] 

Zodl. :  Another  name  for  the  Indian  mountain 
dog  or  dhole. 

khflnds,  s.pl.  [Native  name.] 

Geog.,  dbc.:  An  Indian  aboriginal  tribe  living  in 
the  jungles  and  hills  skirting  Orissa  on  the  west. 
[Infanticide,  Sacrifice.] 

khoot -bah.  khfit  -bah,  s.  [Arabic  khutbat, 

khatbah.] 

Moham.:  An  oration  delivered  every  Friday  after 
the  forenoon  service  in  the  principal  Mohammedan 
mosques,  in  which  the  speaker  praises  God,  blesses 
Mohammed,  and  prays  for  the  sultan  or  king.  In 
former  times  it  was  generally  pronounced  by  the 
reigning  khalif  or  the  heir  apparent,  but  that  cus¬ 
tom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  {Catafago.) 

khur,  s.  [Dziggetai.] 

khus,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot.:  Anatherum  {Andropogon)  muricatum ,  an 
Indian  grass,  the  fragrant  roots  of  which  are  used 
for  making  “tatties,”  covers  for  palanquin-tops, 
and  in  the  Deccan  for  thatching  bungalows. 

khus-khus,  s.  A  fragrant  attar  obtained  from 
the  khus  (q.  v.). 

Khus-khus  tat:  A  mat  or  basket-like  network 
made  of  the  khus,  used  in  dry  weather  in  cooling 
an  Indian  bungalow.  There  blows  in  Central  India 
in  April,  May,  and  part.of  June  an  intensely  hot 
dry  wind.  W’hen  it  sets  in,  Anglo-Indians  take  out 
the  window-frames  and  open  their  doors,  closing 
the  gaps  thus  made  with  khus-khus  tats.  A  native 
with  a  shovel,  from  time  to  time,  takes  up  water 
from  a  pail  and  throws  it  at  the  khus-khus  tat,  most 
of  the  interstices  of  which  are  now  closed  with 
drops  of  water.  As  the  thirsty  wind  enters  the 
house  through  the  drops,  it  takes  up  so  much 
moisture  as  to  become  cool  and  agreeable.  When 
at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  atmosphere  becomes  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  no  longer  evaporates  the  drops, 
and  the  khus-khus  tats  are  taken  down. 

kl-a-boc'-ca,  ky-a-boo-ca,  s.  [Native  word.] 
[Amboyna-wood.] 
ki  -ang,  s.  [Dziggetai.] 
klb-ble,  klb-bal,  s.  [Cornish  kibel.] 

Mining :  A  strong  iron  kettle  with  a  bail,  made  of 
M-inch  sheet-iron,  riveted,  and  used  as  a  bucket  in 
raising  ore  from  a  mine. 

kibble-chain,  s.  The  chain  by  which  the  kibble 
is  drawn  up  from  a  mine, 
kibble-filler,  s. 

Mining :  The  man  who  fills  the  kibble  and  sends 
the  ore  up  to  the  surface. 

klb  -ble,  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  cut,  to 
bruise. 

klb’-bler,  s.  [Eng.  kibbl{e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  kibbles  or  cuts :  specif.,  a  machine 
for  cutting  beans  and  peas  for  cattle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey-a.  qu  =  kw. 


kibbling 
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kidney-bean 


klb'-bllng,  s.  [Kibling.] 

klb-del  -o-phane,  s.  [Gr.  kibdelos=talse,  de¬ 
ceptive,  and  phainomai  —  to  appear.  Named  by 
Kobell.) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  ilmenite  (q.  v.),  from  Gastein, 
Salzburg ;  said  to  contain  as  much  as  59  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  titanium.  Regarded  by  Kobell  and  named 
by  him  as  a  distinct  species. 

kibe,  *kybe,  s.  [Welsh  cibwst=  a  chilblain,  a 
kibe.]  A  chap  ;  a  crack  in  the  flesh  occasioned  by 
cold  ;  an  ulcerated  chilblain. 

klbed,  *kybede,  a.  [Eng.  kib(e) ;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  kibes  ;  chapped ;  cracked  with  cold. 


klb-It-ka,  s.  [Russ.] 

1.  A  Russian  vehicle.  The  kibitka  is  of  various 
sizes,  and  may  be  either  completely  covered,  entirely 
open,  or  provided  with  a  hood  behind.  It  is  wheeled, 
but  in  snowy 

weather  is 
mounted  on  a 
single  pair  of 
long  runners, 
and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  upset¬ 
ting,  is  provid¬ 
ed  with  a 
guard  -  frame, 
which,  start¬ 
ing  from  the 
body  of  the 
sleigh  in  front, 
spreads  out 
some  twelve  or 
eighteen  inch¬ 
es  from  the 
sides  at  the 
rear.  As  soon 
as  the  kibitka 
tips,  this  framework  touches  the  ground,  and  must 
break  before  the  vehicle  can  capsize. 

2.  A  tent  used  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Kirghiz 
Tartars.  It  consists  of  twelve  stakes  set  up  in  a 
circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  cloth  made  of  sheep’s  wool. 


Kibitka. 


klb'-lah,  s.  [Keblah.] 

klb-llng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Parts  of  a  small 
fish  used  by  fishermen  on  the  coastof  Newfoundland 
as  bait. 


klb  -y,  *kyb'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fci&(e) ;  -y.]  Affected 
with  kibes  or  chilblains ;  kibed. 

*kichel,  s.  [A.  S.  cicel=a  morsel.]  A  little  cake, 
kick,  *kik-en,  *kicke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wei.  cicio; 
cogn.  with  Gael,  ceig— to  kick ;  ceigeadh=the  act  of 
kicking.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

2.  To  strike  in  recoil ;  as,  The  gun  kicked  him. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  out  with  the  feet ;  to  thrust  or  throw 
out  the  feet. 

“And  smot,  and  bit,  and  kickt,  and  scracht,  and  rent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  strike  the  shoulder  in  recoiling ;  as,  The  gun 
Jci  c  Jcs  • 

3.  To  manifest  contempt  or  scorn  ;  to  mock. 

4.  To  resist ;  to  manifest  opposition;  to  contend. 
‘It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.” — Acts 

ix  5. 


^]"  1  To  Icicle  off  * 

Football:  To  give  the  ball  the  first  kick  in  the 


game. 

2.  To  kick  the  beam:  To  fly  up  and  strike  the 

beam,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance ;  hence,  to  be 
found  wanting.  „ 

3.  To  kick  the  bucket:  To  die.  (Slang.) 

4.  To  kick  up  a  row :  To  make  a  disturbance. 

kick,  s.  [Kick,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  kicking ;  a  blow  with  the  foot. 

f2.  One  who  kicks ;  a  kicker  .  J 

3.  The  right  or  turn  of  kicking  the  ball  in  foot¬ 
ball.  ,  „  , 

4.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  when  fired. 

5.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  a  pocket  knife, 
to  prevent  the  blade  striking  the  spring  when 
closed. 

II.  Brickmaking:  The  piece  of  wood  fastened  to 
the  upper  side  of  a  stock-board  to  make  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  lower  face  of  the  brick  as  molded. 

IT  A  kickoff:  The  first  kick  in  the  game  of  foot¬ 
ball. 

klck’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  kick;  -able.]  Capable  of 
or  deserving  to  be  kicked.  (G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Der- 
onda,  ch.  xii.) 

KIck  -a-POOs.  s-  Pi-  [Native  name.]  A  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  akin  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  formerly  living  in  northern  Illinois. 

*klck-ee',s.  [Eng.  kick;  -ee.]  One  who  is  kicked. 


klck  -er,  s.  [Eng.  kick;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  kicks. 

2.  One  who  disagrees  or  objects. 

*klck  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  kick ;  -ish.A  Inclined  to  kick. 
(Lit.  cb  fig.) 

kick-off,  s.  Football:  A  place-kick  from  the 
center  of  the  field  of  play ;  it  cannot  score  a  goal. 

klck'-out,  s.  Football:  A  drop-kick,  place-kick, 
or  punt,  made  by  a  player  of  the  side  which  has 
touched  the  ball  down  in  its  own  goal  or  into  whose 
touch-in-goal  the  ball  has  gone. 

klck-shaw§,  *kick-shose,  *kic-shoes,  s.  pi. 
[Fr.  quelque  chose= something,  from  Lat.  qualis=ol 
what  kind,  and  causa= a  cause,  a  thing.] 

1.  Something  fantastical ;  something  that  has  no 
particular  name. 

2.  Light,  unsubstantial  dishes  in  cooking. 

kick  -shoe,  s.  [Eng.  kick,  and  shoe.]  A  dancer, 
a  caperer,  a  buffoon. 

klck'-sy-wlck-sey,  s.  &  a.  [A  word  of  no 
etymology.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Used  as  a  ludicrous  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  for  a  wife. 

B.  Asadj.:  Fantastic,  restless. 

IT  Brewer  considers  the  word  to  have  been  from 
kic ksy -winsy = a  horse  that  kicks  and  winces  in  im- ' 
patience. 

kick-up,  s.  [Eng.  kick,  and  up.] 

1.  A  row,  a  disturbance,  a  bother. 

2.  The  water-thrush,  from  its  habit  of  jerking 
its  tail  like  the  wagtail.  (J amaica.) 

kick  -y-wick-  y,  s.  [Eicksywicksy.] 
kid  (1) ,  *kyd,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.  kid ;  Sw.  kid,  kidling ; 
Icel.  kidh,  kidhlingr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kizzi ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
&  Ger.  kitze .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  young  of  the  goat. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  or  of  other 
animals  in  imitation  of  it. 

3.  (PI.) :  Gloves  made  of  kid  leather. 

II.  Fig.:  A  young  child;  an  infant.  (Slang.) 

“A  fig  for  being  drowned  if  the  kid  is  drowned.”— 
Reade.-  It’s  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  leather  from  the  skin  of  the 
kid,  or  of  leather  made  to  imitate  it ;  as,  kid  gloves. 

kid-fox,  s,  A  young  fox. 

kid  (2),  s.  [Wei.  cfdys=fagots.]  A  fagot:  a 
bundle  of  heath  or  furze ;  specif.,  a  bundle  of  bushes 
or  sticks  planted  on  a  beach  to  stop  shingle  or 
gather  sand,  to  act  as  a  groyne, 
kid  (3) ,  s.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  kit  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  A  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel,  in  which 
sailors  receive  their  food.  (J.  F.  Cooper:  Miles 
Wallingford ,  ch.  iii.) 
kid  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Kid  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bring  forth;  to  bear,  as  a  goat. 

2.  To  impose  upon,  to  deceive,  to  joke.  (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bear  young,  as  a  goat. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive.  (Slang.) 

kid  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Kid  (2),  s.]  To  form  into  a  bundle, 
as  fagots. 

kid  (3),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  ctldh,  pa.  par.  of  cunnan-to 
know.]  To  make  known ;  to  show,  to  discover,  to 
disclose. 


kld  -ang,  s.  [Javanese  (?).] 

ZoQl. :  The  same  as  Mtjntjao  (q.  v.)« 

kld-der-mln-ster,  s.  [See  def.]  A  carpet  so 
called  from  being  made  somewhat  extensively  at 
the  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  carpet  is 
also  known  as  Scotch  for  a  similar  reason.  Another 
of  its  names,  ingrain,  signifies  that  it  is  made  of 
wool  or  worsted  dyed  in  the  grain ;  that  is,  before 
manufacture.  Its  names  two-ply  or  three-ply  in¬ 
dicate  the  number  of  webs  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  fabric.  It  is  composed  of  two  webs,  each 
consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof ;  the  two  are 
interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce  the  figure,  one 
part  being  above  and  the  other  below.  When  dif- 
ferent  colors  aro  usod,  th6  pattorn  will  00  tli©  samG 
on  both  sides,  but  the  colors  reversed. 

kid  -dl-er,  s.  [Supposed  etym.  Old  Sw.  kyta= to 
traffic,  to  truck.]  A  huckster,  or  vender;  an  itin¬ 
erant  small  merchant. 

kld’-dle,  s.  [Arm.  kidel=  a  net  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream.]’  A  weir  or  fish-trap  formed  of  wicker  or 
basketwork. 

kld’-dow,  subst.  [Corn,  kiddaiv .]  The  common 
Guillemot,  Uria  troile.  [Guillemot.] 


kid-djf,s.  [Eng.,  a  dimin.  of  Kid  (1),  s.]  A  little 
kid. 

kiddy-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  goats’  or  sheeps’ 
flesh. 

kid  -dy-Ish,  s.  [Eng.  kiddy,  and  suff.  -ish.]  Gay, 
frolicsome,  as  a  young  goat. 

kid  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  kid  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  young  kid. 

kid  -nap,  v.  t.  [Eng.  kid  (1),  s.=a  kid,  a  child; 
nap,  from  Dan.  nappe;  Sw.  nappa= to  catch,  to 
snatch.]  To  steal  and  carry  off  by  force,  as  a  child  or 
other  human  being ;  to  seize  and  forcibly  take  away, 
as  from  one  country  to  another,  or  into  slavery  ;  to 
abduct. 

kld'-nap-per,  s.  [Eng  .kidnap;  -er.]  One  who 
kidnaps ;  a  man-stealer. 

kld-nap-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Kidnap.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  forcibly  abducting  or 
stealing  human  beings ;  man-stealing,  child-steal¬ 
ing. 

“  The  other  offense,  kidnapping,  being  the  forcible  ab¬ 
duction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from 
their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into  another,  was 
capital  by  the  Jewish  law.  So  likewise  in  the  civil  law, 
plagium,  was  punished  with  death.  With  us  it  was  pun¬ 
ished  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory.  The  offense 
of  child-stealing  is  now,  however,  provided  for  by  the 
statute  24  &  25  Viet.,  c.  100,  s.  56,  which  makes  it  a  felony, 
for  which  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  may  be  im¬ 
posed.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  15. 

kld'-ney,  *kid-neer,  *kid-nere,  s.  [A  corrupt. 

of  kidneer,  or  kidnere,  where  frid=belly,  womb, 
from  Icel.  kvidhr,  Sw.  qved,  A.  S.  ewidh,  Goth. 
kwithus,  and  neer,  or  nere— a  kidney;  Icel.  nyra; 
Dan .nyre;  Sw.  njure ;  Dut.  nier;  Ger.  mere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“The  petrescent  matter,  when  it  is  bred  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  is  reddish.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  95. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  kidney  in  shape  or  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as,  a  kidney  potato. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

“  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney;  think  of  that.” — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

*(2)  A  waiter. 

“  It  is  our  custom  upon  the  first  coming  of  the  news,  to 
order  a  youth,  who  officiates  as  the  kidney  of  the  coffee¬ 
house,  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  read  every  paper  with  a 
loud  and  distinct  voice.” — Tatler,  No.  268. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  secreting  organs  of  the  urine,  two 
in  number,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  which  they  approach  on  their 
upper  extremities.  The  kidney  is  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  about  two  and  a  half  broad,  somewhat 
more  than  one  in  thickness,  and  from  three  to  five 
ounces  in  weight.  Covered  by  a  layer  of  fat,  (they 
rest  on  the  diaphragm,  the  right,  on  account  of  the 
Jiver,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  left.  The 
anterior  surfaces  are  convex,  the  posterior  flat. 
Above  the  superior  extremity  is  the  supra-renal 
capsule.  The  concave  border  turns  outward  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  convex  inward  to  the  spine,  and 
is  excavated  by  the  hilus  renalis,  a  fissure  contain¬ 
ing  the  bloodvessels  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  is 
dense  and  fragile  in  structure,  and  invested  by  a 
capsular  membrane  which  is  easily  torn  from  its 
surface.  When  divided  longitudinally  it  contains 
two  structures,  an  external  and  vascular,  the  cor¬ 
tical,  and  an  internal  and  tubular,  the  medullary 
substance.  The  cones  or  pyramids  of  the  tubular 
portions  are  formed  by  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  in 
the  cortical  substance  are  found  the  corpora  Mal- 
pighiana,  a  mass  of  minute,  red,  globular  bodies. 
The  ureter  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney.  In 
the  interior  of  the  kidney  are  three  cavities,  form¬ 
ing  together  the  infundibula.  The  embryonic  and 
foetal  kidney  is  composed  of  lobules. 

2.  Pathol. :  Many  diseases  may  affect  the  kidneys, 
as  inflammation,  cancer,  dropsy,  gout,  tubercle, 
amyloid  or  other  degeneration,  the  presence  of 
entozoa,  hydatids,  &c. 

kidney-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phaseolus.  The  common  kid¬ 
ney-bean  is  Phaseolus  vulgaris ;  the  scarlet  kidney- 
bean,  the  scarlet  running  kidney-bean,  or  scarlet 
runner,  is  Phaseolus  mult  iflorus;  its  roots  are  nar¬ 
cotic,  as  are  those  of  the  royal  kidney-bean,  P.radi- 
atus ;  and  the  underground  kidney-bean  is  Arachis 
hypogeea. 

Kidney-bean-tree : 

Bot. :  Wistar  ia  frutescens ,  a  papilionaceous  plant 
of  the  sub-order  Viere®.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub 
with  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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kilt 


kidney-form 


kidney-form,  kidney-shaped,  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  kidney ;  crescent-shaped,  with  the  ex¬ 
tremities  rounded  into  lobes. 

Kidney -shaped  leaf: 

Bot.:  A  reniform  leaf;  a  leaf  of  the  shape  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

kidney-link,  s. 

Harness:  A  coupling  for  the  harness  below  the 
collar. 

*kidney-lipt,  a.  Hare-lipped, 
kidney-ore,  s.  [Nephrite.] 

kidney-potato,  s.  A  variety  of  potato  resem¬ 
bling  a  kidney  in  shape, 
kidney-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Anthyllis  (q.  v.). 
kid'-ney-wort,  S..  [Eng.  kidney ,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  (1)  Umbilicus  pendulinus,  a  plant  of  the 
family  Crassulacese,  or  Houseleeks,  (2)  Saxifraga 
stellaris. 

kid  -nlp-per§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  kid  (2),  and  nippers.\ 
Gun-found.:  Nippers  used  in  gun-molding  for 
Iringing  the  hoops  taut  around  the  mold, 
kie,  s.  pi.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Cows ;  kine. 
kie'-kie,  s.  [Maori.] 

Bot. :  The  native  name  of  Freycinetia  banksii, 
one  of  the  Pandanaceae  eaten  in  New  Zealand. 

kiel-mey"-er-u,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  D.  Kiel- 
meyer,  a  great  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ternstromiacese.  It  consists  of 
resinous  Brazilian  shrubs  or  small  trees.  The 
leaves  of  Kielmeyera  speciosa,  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  are  used  in  Brazil  for  fomentations, 
kier,  s.  [Keie.] 

kie'-sel-guhr,  s.  [Ger.  kiesel— a  pebble  or  flint, 
and  guhr= sediment  of  earth.]  A  porous,  silicious 
earth,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine. 

kie§  -er-ite,  s.  [Named  byltichardt  in  1861,  after 
Mr.  Kieser,  president  of  the  Jena  Academy ;  suff. 
-ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  the 
formula  Mg0S03+H0.  Crystallization  orthorhom¬ 
bic  ;  occurs  also  massive.  Color,  white  to  yellowish  ; 
soluble  in  water.  Found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Stass- 
furth,  Prussia, 
kieve,  s.  [Reeve.] 

klf-fe-klll,  kef -f  e-kill,  s.  [Pers.  keff- foam, 
scum,  and  gil  —  clay.]  A  species  of  clay ;  meer¬ 
schaum. 


3.  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  active  qualities;  to 
deaden,  to  quell,  to  still. 

“  The  great  rage  is  killed  in  him.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

4.  To  pass,  as  time  which  hangs  heavy  on  one. 

“  Their  only  labor  was  to  kill  the  time.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  72. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cause  death. 

IT  To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone :  To  produce 
two  effects  by  one  cause. 

“Thus  he  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone:  pleased  the 
Emperor  by  giving  him  the  resemblance  of  his  ances¬ 
tor,  and  gave  him  such  a  resemblance  as  was  not  scan¬ 
dalous  in  that  age.” — Dryden:  Virgil.  (Dedic.) 

IF  To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  signi¬ 
fying  simply  to  take  away  life ;  to  murder  is  to  kill 
with  open  violence  and  injustice;  to  assassinate  is 
to  murder  by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait; 
to  slay  is  to  kill  in  battle ;  to  kill  is  applicable  to 
men,  animals  and  also  vegetables;  to  murder  and 
assassinate  to  men  only  ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but 
sometimes  to  animals  ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals 
in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  men 
in  the  improper  sense,  when  they  are  killed  like 
brutes,  either  as  to  the  number  or  to  the  manner  of 
killing  them.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*kill-courtesy,  s.  A  rude  fellow. 

“Pretty  soul  !  she  durst  not  lie, 

Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtesy.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  3. 

*kill-C0W,  s.  A  butcher. 

♦kill-time,  s.  A  pastime, 
kill,  s.  [Kill,  v.]  The  act  of  killing. 

“Keeping  possession,  had  won  well  when  he  finished 
the  spin  with  a  good  kill.” — London  Field. 

kill  -a-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  The  governor  of  [a  fort. 
{Indian.) 

kil'-las,  s.  [Eng.  (Cornish.)] 

Mining :  The  clay-slate  in  which  the  ores  of  cop¬ 
per  and  tin  are  found  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a  coarse 
argillaceous  schist,  penetrated  by  granite  veins, 
which  at  the  point  of  junction  convert  it  into  horn¬ 
blende  schist. 

kill '-dee,  kill-deer,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the 
bird.] 

Ornith.:  JEgialites  (Oxyechus)  vociferus,  a  small 
American  bird  akin  to  the  plover.  It  is  of  a  light 
brown  color  above,  each  feather  tipped  with  brown¬ 
ish-red.  There  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck. 

klll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  kill;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  kills  or  deprives  of  life. 


♦kike  (1),  v.  t.  [Kick,  v.] 
kike  (2),  v.  i.  To  gaze  or  stare, 
ki-ke-kun-e-ma-lo',  s.  [An  American  Indian 
word.]  A  most  beautiful  varnish,  like  copal,  but 
whiter  and  more  transparent. 

kil,  s.  [Celt.,  from  Lat.  cella— a  cell.]  A  common 
element  in  Celtic  place-names,  and  signifying 
church,  cell,  or  burying-place ;  as,  Kilkenny,  Co- 
lumbfcil,  &c. 

kil-brick  -en-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Apjohn  after 
its  locality  Kilbricken,  County  Clare,  Ireland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Geocronite  (q.  v.). 
kil'-der-km,  kin  -der-kin,  *k^l  -der-kln,  s. 
[A  corrupt,  of  But.  kindeken,  lit. = little  child,  from 
kind=  a  child,  anti  dimin.  suff.  -ken  (=Eng.  -kin, 
Ger.  - chen ).]  A  liquid  measure  containing  the 
eighth  part  of  a  hogshead,  or  eighteen  gallons. 


“  Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-bole  of  purpose.” 
— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  46. 

kll'-erg,  s.  [Greek  chilioi=l,QOO,  and  Eng.  erg 
(q-v).] 

Physics :  A  thousand  ergs. 

“  The  gramme-centimeter  is  rather  less  than  the  kilerg, 
being  about  980  ergs.” — Brit.  Assoc.  Hep.  for  1873,  p.  244. 
Kll-ken-ny,  s.  [See  def.] 


killer-whale,  s. 

Zodl. :  Orca  gladiator  x  one  of  the  Delphinid® 
(Dolphins).  It  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  long, 
glossy  black  above,  and  white  below,  with  a  white 
patch  above  the  eye,  and  sometimes  a  grayish  sad¬ 
dle  mark  on  the  back.  The  mouth  has  eleven  or 
twelve  powerful,  conical,  slightly  recurved  teeth  in 
each  jaw.  Its  fierceness  and  voracity  constitute  it 
the  terror  of  the  ocean.  Eschricht  took  thirteen 
porpoises  from  the  stomach  of  one,  and  found  that 
it  had  choked  itself  in  swallowing  a  fourteenth. 
Not  merely  seals  and  walruses,  but  even  huge  sperm 
Greenland  whales  dread  its  attacks.  They  hunt  in 
small  packs,  and  are  particularly  abundant  near 
some  of  the  Pacific  sealing  grounds  ;  they  also  try 
to  devour  the  whales  struck  by  harpoons.  {Dr. 
Murie,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.) 

kill’-esse,  *cul-lis,  *cou-lisse,  s.  [Fr.  coulisse 
=a  groove,  a  channel.] 

Architecture : 

1.  A  groove,  a  channel,  a  gutter. 

2.  A  dormer-window, 
thlll'-herb,  s.  [Eng.  kill,  and  herb.'] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Broomeape  (q.  v.). 

kill  -l-grew  few  as  6),  s.  [Corn.]  A  Cornish 
local  name  for  the  Chough,  Pyrrhocorax  graculus. 


Geog. :  A  county  and  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland. 

Kilkenny- coal,  s.  Anthracite  (q.  v.). 

kill,  s.  [Kiln.] 

kill,  *kille,  *kill-en,  *cull-en,  *kull-en, 
♦kylle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  kolla= to  hit  on  the  head, 
from  kollr= the  top,  the  head;  cogn.  with  Norw. 
kylla= to  poll,  from  koll— the  head ;  Dut.  kollen—  to 
knock  down ;  kol= a  knock  on  the  head.  {Skeat.) 
By  others  regarded  as  a  variant  of  quell  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to  slay. 
(Said  of  an  agent.) 

“Princes  were  privileged  to  kill, 

And  numbers  sanctified  the  crime.” 

Porteus:  Death,  654. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable ;  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  life  of.  (Said  of  a  cause  or  instrument.) 

“The  medicines,  if  they  were  used  inward,  would  kill 
those  that  use  them.” — Bacon. 


kill-I-kin-nick,  s.  [Kinnikinnick.] 

kill'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Kill,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Depriving  of  life. 

2.  Irresistible,  overpowering,  fascinating,  or  be¬ 
witching  ;  so  as  to  compel  admiration  and  notice. 

“Those  eyes  were  made  so  killing.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  64. 

3.  Too  hot  or  strong  to  last;  exceedingly  great ; 
exhausting;  as,  a  killing  pace. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  ani¬ 
mation. 

“There  must  be  an  actual  killing  to  constitute  murder.  ’ 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

kill'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  killing ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  killing  manner,  so  as  to  kill. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  fascinating  or  irresistible  manner; 
as,  to  look  at  one  killingly. 


kil-li  -nlte,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  its  lo¬ 
cality,  Killiney  Bay,  Dublin;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  and 
protoxide  of  iron.  Occurs  in  a  granitic  rock,  in 
banded  crystals  with  the  cleavage  of  spodumene 
(q.  v.),  and  doubtless  derived  from  that  mineral. 

kill'-joy,  s.  [Eng.  kill,  and  joy.]  One  who  or 
that  which  causes  pain  or  grief. 

“The  royal  killjoy  delighted  in  having  the  dreariest 
capital  on  earth.” — J.  Hay:  Christian  Days;  Madrid  al 
Fresco. 

kll-lock,  s.  [Variant  of  Sc.  killick=  the  flue  of 
an  anchor.]  A  small  anchor,  sometimes  made  of 
stone  inclosed  in  wood. 
kIP-16-gie,  s.  [Kiln.]  A  furnace  of  a  kiln, 
kll  -low,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  colly  or  collow  (q.  v.).] 
(See  extract.) 

“An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  color,  and  doubt¬ 
less  had  its  name  from  kollow,  by  which  name,  in  the 
north,  the  smut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of  chimneys  is 
called.” —  Woodward. 

*kil-mun,  a.  [Eng.  kill,  and  man.]  Man-kill¬ 
ing. 

“Cannot  all  these  helps  represse  this  kilman  Hector’s 
fright?”  Chapman;  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix. 

♦klP-man,  s.  [Kiln-man.] 

kiln  {n  silent),  *kill,  *kilne,  *kyll,  *kylne,  s. 

EA.  S.  cyln=  a  drying-house,  from  Lat.  culina— a 
dtchen  ;  Icel.  kylna ;  Sw. 
kblna;  Wei.  cylyn,  cyln.] 

A  furnace  for  calcining ;  as 
plaster  of  Paris  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  in  its  shapes  of 
marble,  chalk,  or  limestone 
[Limekiln]  ;  for  baking 
articles  of  clay  in  the  bis¬ 
cuit  condition,  as  a  biscuit- 
kiln  [Glazekiln];  for 
drying  malt,  hops,  lumber, 
grain,  fruit,  starch,  bis¬ 
cuit,  &c. ;  for  vitrifying 
articles  of  clay,  such  as 
pottery,  porcelain,  bricks. 

[Porcelain,  Brick.] 

“A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetaal  Gama, 

As  in  a  kiln  burns  in  my  veins.” 

Longfellow:  Oolden  Legend,  L 

kiln-dried,  pa.  par.  &  a.  Dried  in  a  kiln, 
kiln- dry,  V.  t.  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

“  The  best  way  is  to  kiln-dry  them.” — Mortimer. 
kiln-hole,  s.  The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a  kiln. 
“Creep  into  the  kilnhole.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  1. 

kiln-man,  kil-man,  s.  A  brickmaker. 
kilo-dyne,  s,  [Gr.  chilioi— 1,000,  and  Eng.  dyne 
(q.  v.).] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  thousand  dynes, 
kil -o-gramme,  kil '-6-gram,  s.  [In  Ger.  kilo - 
gramm,  from  Fr.  kilogramme,  from  kilo-,  in  Fr. 
compos.  =:  a  thousand  times,  and  gramme  =  a 
gramme.] 

Weights  and  Measures :  A  French  measure  of 
weight=l, 000  grammes.  A  kilogramme  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  mass=15,432,34874  grains,  of  which  the  new 
standard  pound  contains  7,000.  A  kilogramme 
weighs  9-8lX  105  dynes  nearly.  In  measuring  press¬ 
ure,  a  kilogramme  per  square  meter=98T  dynes  per 
square  centimeter  nearly ;  a  kilogramme  per  square 
decimeter =9'81X103  dynes  per  square  centimeter 
nearly ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  centimeter =9'81  X 
105  dynes  per  square  centimeter  nearly ;  a  kilo¬ 
gramme  per  square  millimeter=9’8lX107  dynes  per 
square  centimeter  nearly.  {Everett:  The  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units,  London,  1875.) 

kll-o-gram-me-ter,  kll-o-gram-me-tre  (tre 
as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  kilo=a  thousand  ;  gramme= a 
gramme,  and  m&tre.]  In  measuring  work,  a  kilo- 
grammeter=9‘81X107  ergs  nearly.  {Everett:  The  C. 
G.  S.  System  of  Units,  London,  1875.) 

kl-lol-I-ter,  kl-lol'-I-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [In 
Ger.  kiloliter,  from  Fr.  kilolitre,  from  kilo-= a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  litre.] 

Weights  and  Measures :  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  fluids,  1,000  liters. 

kl-lom  -e-ter,  kl-lom'-e-tre  (treaster),s.  [In 
Ger.  kilometer,  from  Fr.  kilometre,  from  kilo-— a 
thousand,  and  m&tre.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  French  measure  of 
length  or  distance,  1,000  meters.  It  is  1093’63  yards, 
about  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 

kIP-6-watt,  s.  [Pref.  kilo-,  and  Eng.  watt.]  One 
thousand  watts. 

Weights  and  Measures:  An  oldFrench  solid  meas¬ 
ure,  containing  1,000  cubic  meters=35316-6  English 
cubic  feet. 

kilt,  s.  [Kilt,  v.]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  considered  as  their 
national  dress. 


Kilns. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’=kw.’ 


kilt 
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kindly 


kilt,  v.  t.  [Dan.  kilte ;  Sw.  dial,  kilta .]  To  tuck 
up,  to  truss  up. 

,  kilt  ed,  a.  [Eng.fctlf ; -ed.]  Wearing  or  dressed 
in  a  kilt ;  plaited  by  kilting, 
kll'-ter,  s.  [Keltee.] 

kllt  -Ing,  s.  [Kilt,  u.]  A  term  employed  in 
dressmaking  to  denote  an  arrangement  of  flat  single 
plaits,  or  pleats,  placed  closely  side  by  side,  so  that 
the  double  edge  of  the  plait  on  the  upper  side  shall 
lie  half  over  the  preceding  one  on  the  inside,  each 
showing  about  one  inch,  and  hiding  one  inch. 

*klm,  a.  [Wei.  cam.]  Crooked. 


km-bote,  s.  [Eng.  kin  (1) ,  and  Mid.  Eng.  bote 
(q-  V.).] 

Old  Law:  Compensation  for  the  murder  of  a 
kinsman. 

kln'-cob,  kln'-coub,  s.  [Hind.  kimkhwab.] 

Fabric :  An  Indian  textile  fabric  of  muslin,  gauze, 
or  silk,  woven  in  various  ways,  and  sometimes  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  or  silver.  It  is  used  for  both 
male  and  female  dress. 

kind,  *kinde,  *kunde,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  cynde , 
gec?/nde= natural,  native,  inborn;  cynd,  gecynd— 
nature] 


kind  -beart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  kind,  and 
hearted .]  Distinguished  or  characterized  by  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart ;  tender-hearted,  kind. 

“He  was  as  honest  and  kindhearted  a  gentleman  as  any 
in  England.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

kind -heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  kind- 
hearted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kind- 
hearted  ;  kindness  of  heart. 

kln-dle  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  kyndill- a  candle, 
a  torch.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  on  fire ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to  light. 


kim-kam,  adv.  Crookedly,  awry,  wrong. 

“I  heard  my  father  say  that  everything  then  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  that  in  his  remembrance  all 
went  kim-kam.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  373. 

Kim,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Kimmeridge  (q.  v.).] 
(See  etym.) 

klm'-bo,  *klm  -bow,  adj.  [Wei.  cam=crooked, 
and  Eng.  bow.]  Crooked,  bent,  arched,  curved. 

“The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bear’s-foot  carv’d, 

And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv’d.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Eclog.  iii.  67. 

IT  To  set  or  place  the  arms  akimbo:  To  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips  with  the  elbows  projecting  out¬ 
ward. 

“He  observed  them  edging  toward  one  another  to  whis¬ 
per,  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms  akimbo, 
to  keep  them  asunder.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

*klm  -bo,  *kem'-bo,  v.  t.  [Kimbo,  a.]  To  place 
akimbo ;  to  crook. 

“He  kemboed  his  arms.” — Richardson:  SirC.  Grandison, 

iv.  288. 

klm-I-to-tan -t?L-lite,  s.  [Named  by  Norden- 
skiOld.  A  supposed  tantalite  from  Kimito,  Fin¬ 
land.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Ixiolite  (q.  v.). 

klm  -mer,  s.  [Cummeb.]  A  female;  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  female  acquaintance  among  the  peasantry ;  a 
gossip. 

klm-me'-rl-an,  a.  [Cimmeeian.] 

Kim  -mer-Idge,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Geog.:  A  place  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset¬ 
shire,  England. 

Kimmeridge-clay,  s. 

Geol.:  A  thick  bed  of  Upper  Oolitic  clay  or  bitu¬ 
minous  shale,  occurring  in  Kimmeridge,  Isle  of  Pur¬ 
beck,  and  in  Wiltshire,  &c.  It  sometimes  forms  an 
impure  coal  several  hundred  feet  thick.  In  parts 
of  Wiltshire  it  resembles  peat,  and  may  have  been 
derived  in  part  from  the  decomposition  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  but,  as  its  chief  fossils  are  ammonites,  oysters, 
and  other  marine  shells,  the  remains  of  vegetables 
being  but  few,  it  may  be  of  animal  origin.  It  un¬ 
derlies  the  Portland  Sand.  ( Lyell .) 
klm’-nel,  s.  [Kemelin.]  A  tub. 
kl-mo -no,  s.  [Jap.,  outer  garment.]  A  negligee 
robe  worn  by  women. 

kin  (1),  *kun,  *kyn,  *kynne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cynn; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  kunni;  Icel.  kyn— kin,  kindred  ; 
kynni= acquaintance  ;  Dut.  kinne— sex;  Goth,  kuni 
=kin,  race,  tribe;  Lat.  genus= a  race;  Gr.  genos— 
race,  offspring;  Eng.  kind,  kindred,  and  king.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Relationship,  consanguinity,  affinity ,  kindred, 
common  descent. 

“You  are  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persons.”  — 
Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  The  same  generic  class  ;  things  related. 

“Being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alcalizate  salts.”— Boyle. 

3.  A  relation,  a  connection. 

“  He  is  some  kin  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice ,  ii.  7. 

4.  Relations  or  connections  collectively ;  kindred ; 
persons  related  or  connected. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  same  family,  nature  or  kind; 
akin. 

“  Those  that  are  kin  to  the  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

kin  (2),s.  [Chin.] 

Music:  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  with  five 
strings,  somewhat  resembling  a  violin.  It  has  a 
sounding-board  and  five  silken  strings  of  different 
sizes. 

-kin,  suff.  [Cf.  Ger.  -chen.]  A  diminutival  suffix  ; 
as  littlo  man  5  lambAjt?2-=a  littlo  lamb. 

kln-ses-the'-sls,  s.  [Greek  keind= to  move ;  and 
aesthesis  =  feeling.]  The  perception  consequent 
upon  the  movements  of  the  various  muscles  of  the 
body. 

ki’-na-ki-ngi,  s.  [Quinine.] 
kln’-ate,  s.  [Quinate.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  a  genus  or 
species ;  natural,  native. 

2.  Having  feelings  or  a  disposition  befitting  a 
common  nature ;  disposed  to  do  good  to  others ; 
willing  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  others,  and 
ready  to  assist  them  in  distress  or  want;  sympa¬ 
thetic,  benevolent,  benignant,  gracious,  tender, 
humane,  friendly,  affectionate. 

“Be  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  10. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  kindness 
or  tenderness  of  heart;  benevolent,  gracious ;  as  a 
kind  act,  a  kind  word. 

*4.  Suitable  for  or  befitting  the  nature  of. 

“  Gabriel  Plats  takes  care  to  distinguish  what  hay  is 
kindest  for  sheep.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  357. 

*5.  Keeping  to  nature ;  natural. 

“A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

*6.  Not  degenerate ;  not  corrupt. 

“  What  mightst  thou  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind,  and  natural.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  (Chorus.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Nature;  natural  propensity  or  inclination. 

“As  steel  is  hardest  in  his  kinde 
Aboue  all  other,  that  men  finde 
Of  metalles.”  Gower:  C.  A.  (ProL) 

*2.  Race,  genus,  generic  class. 

“As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 

Came  summon’d.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  75. 

*3.  Relations,  connections,  people  of  the  same 
race. 

4.  Sort,  variety,  nature,  description,  style,  char¬ 
acter. 

5.  Manner,  way,  fashion,  sort. 

“  Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

If  In  kind:  In  produce  or  commodities,  as  opposed 
to  money. 

“  He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto  those 
that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  com¬ 
pound  for  them.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

T[  Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in  their 
proper  sense  ;  sort  has  been  diverted  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  meaning  by  colloquial  use:  kind  is  properly 
employed  for  animate  objects,  particularly  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  improperly  for  moral  objects ;  species  is  a 
term  used  by  philosophers,  classing  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  external  or  internal  properties.  Sort 
may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  species;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
in  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as 
it  were  by  sors,  chance. 

kind-spoken,  a.  Spoken  or  said  in  a  kind  man¬ 
ner  ;  as,  a  kind-spoken  word. 

kind- tempered,  a.  Mild,  gentle. 

“  To  the  kind-tempered  change  of  night  and  day, 

And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round, 

Minutely  faithful.”  Thomson:  Summer,  39. 

*klnd,  *k^nd,  v.  t.  [Kind,  a.]  To  beget. 

“  She  vet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kynded.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  40. 

kind'-er-gart-en,  s.  [German=the  children’s 
garden.] 

Education:  A  system  of  education,  for  infants 
and  young  children,  devised  by  Frederick  FrObel 
(1782-1852),  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Ronge, 
it  was  first  carried  out  at  Hamburg,  in  1849.  In 
1858,  Ronge  published  a  work  on  the  subject. 
Knowledge  is  imparted  in  an  attractive  form,  chiefly 
by  simple  object-lessons,  by  toys,  games,  singing, 
and  work— plaiting,  weaving,  folding,  and  cuttmg- 
out  paper.  Corporal  punishment  is  excluded.  The 
chief  merit  of  FrObel’ s  method  appears  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  he  makes  education  a  real  drawing-out, 
not  a  mere  imparting  of  instruction,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  as  a  means,  not  an  end;  his  object  is  the 
unfolding  of  the  child’s  whole  nature,  with  a  view 
to  free  self-development  and  action.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  system  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
this  country. 


b<Til,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions ;  to  excite  to  action ; 
to  stir  up ;  to  provoke ;  to  fire ;  to  animate ;  to 
heat. 

“  He  hath  kindled  his  wrath  against  me,  and  counteth 
me  as  one  of  his  enemies.” — Job  xix.  11. 

2.  To  incite,  to  encourage. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  set  on  fire ;  to  flame. 

“  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burnt,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.” — Isaiah 
xliii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  inflamed ;  to  become  excited  or 
stirred  up  to  action ;  to  be  roused ;  to  grow  warm. 

“  My  pity  kindles  at  hiB  woe.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xii. 

♦kindle-coal,  *kindle-fire,  s.  A  promoter  or 
stirrer-up  of  strife ;  a  firebrand. 

“  In  these  wars  amongst  saints  Satan  is  the  great 
kindle-coal.” — Gurnall. 

*kindle-fire,  s.  [Kindle-coal.] 

♦kln-dle  (2),  *kind-len,  *kun-dle,  *kynd-lyn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Kindle,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth ;  to  bear. 

“The  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled.” — 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  or  bear  young. 

IT  Used  specifically  of  hares  and  rabbits  in  both 
cases. 

*kln-dle,  *kin-del,  *kyn-dle,  s.  [Eng.  kind; 
dimin.  suff.  -le,  -el.]  A  generation,  a  brood. 

‘‘Kyndlis  of  edderis.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  iii.  7. 

kln’-dler,  s.  [Eng.  kindl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  kindles, 
inflames,  or  excites  ;  an  inflamer,  an  exciter. 

2.  Domestic:  An  attachment  to  a  stove,  by  which 
a  body  of  easily  lighted  material  is  brought  against 
the  fuel  in  the  stove  to  kindle  it. 

♦kind-less,  a.  [Eng.  kind;  -less.]  Without  re¬ 
gard  for  ties  of  kindred;  without  fellow  or  parallel; 
unnatural. 

kind  -11-er,  comp,  of  a.  [Kindly.] 

klnd'-li-ness,  s.  [English  kindly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kindly ;  kindly  disposition 
or  inclination ;  affection,  benevolence. 

kmd’-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Kindle  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Inflaming ;  becoming  inflamed  or  ex¬ 
cited;  becoming  heated;  heated. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire ;  the  act  of  causing  to 
burn  ;  the  act  of  inflaming,  heating,  or  exciting. 

2.  Materials  for  burning,  or  for  commencing  a 
fire. 

kindling-coal,  s.  A  piece  of  coal  used  for  light¬ 
ing  a  fire. 

♦kind-ling,  *kynd-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  kindle  (2), 
v.]  A  brood,  a  generation. 

“  Kyndlyngis  of  eddris.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  iii.  7.  (Pur¬ 
vey.) 

kind  -ly,  *kynde-li,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  kind;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  According  to  kind  or  nature ;  natural. 

“That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our 
use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  them.” — Common  Prayer:  Litany. 

2.  Kind,  sympathetic,  tender-hearted,  affection¬ 
ate,  benevolent,  humane. 

“And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth, 

A  man  of  kindlier  nature.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  Favorable,  prosperous,  auspicious,  refreshing. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  By  nature  ;  naturally ;  of  nature. 

“  Deceit,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,986. 

2.  In  a  kind  manner ;  with  kindness  or  good-will ; 
with  a  disposition  to  do  good,  or  to  make  others 
happy. 

“  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly 
love.” — Romans  xii.  10. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-siou3  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  del 


kindly-tenant 


8.  Happily,  fortunately,  favorably. 

“He  took  it,  and  it  wrought  kindly  with,  him.” — Bun- 
yan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

kindly-tenant,  s. 

Scots  Law:  [Rentaller.] 

klnd'-ness,  *kynde-nesse,  s.  [English  kind; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kind;  a  kind, 
tender,  humane,  or  affectionate  disposition  ;  a  dis¬ 
position  and  willingness  to  make  others  happy  by 
gratifying  their  wishes,  supplying  their  wants,  oi 
helping  in  their  distress ;  benevolence,  good-will, 
tenderness,  beneficence,  affection. 

2.  That  whicn  is  kind;  an  act  of  good-will  or 
benevolence ;  conductor  actions  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others  in  any  way. 

If  For  the  difference  between  kindness  and  benefit , 
see  Benefit  ;  for  that  between  kindness  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  see  Benevolence. 

kln-dred,  *kin-red,  *kin-rede,  *cun-rede, 
*kyn-rede,  *kyn-dred,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cy?t=kin 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -rceden— state,  condition ;  as,  in  hatred. 
The  d  is  excrescent,  as  in  tb’vnder,  gander,  &c.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  ^  -  "iage ;  consan¬ 
guinity,  kin,  affinity. 

“Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  th.  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  Relations  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  relatives,  con¬ 
nections,  kin  ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

“And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help.”  Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

*3.  A  nation,  a  race. 

“And  thanne  the  tokene  of  mannes  sone  schal  appere  in 
hevene;  and  thanne  alle  kynredis  of  the  eerthe  schulen 
weyle.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxiv. 

*4.  Family,  race,  descent. 

“And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kindreds 
That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 
Tell  hire  his  wo.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,049. 

B.  As  adj. :  Related,  akin,  kin,  congenial,  allied ; 
of  like  nature  or  qualities. 

“  They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  but  equally  vain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

klne,  s.  pi.  [Cow,  s.] 
kine-pox,  s.  [Cow-pox.] 

kln-e-mat-Ic,  kin-e-mat'-ic-gd,  a.  [Kine¬ 
matics.]  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Kinematics  (q.  v.). 

Mn-e-mat'-Ics,  s.  [Gr.  kinema=&  motion;  kineo 
=to  move,] 

Plivsics:  The  science  of  pure  motion,  admitting 
conceptions  of  time  and  velocity,  but  excluding  the 
conception  of  force.  Newton’s  fluxions  are  a  purely 
kinematical  method.  From  the  kinematics  of  a 
point,  all  the  properties  of  a  curve  may  be  deduced, 
kin-e-scope,  s.  [Kinetoscope.] 
kin-  e-si-at  -ric,  a.  [Gr.  kinesis= movement, 
motion,  and  iatrikos=ot,  or  for,  a  surgeon.] 
Therapeut. :  Of,  or  relating  to,  muscular  move¬ 
ment  ;  used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases. 

kln-e-sl-path  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  &c.,  kinesipath(y) ; 
-ic.]  Therapeut.:  Of,  or  relating  to,  kinesipathy 
(q.  v.).^ 

kin-e-sip ' -g,-thi st,  s.  [Eng.  kinesipath(y) ;  -isf.] 
Therapeut.:  One  who  believes  in  or  practices 
kinesipathy. 

kin-e-sip  -gi-thy ,  s.  [Gr.  kinesis = movement, 
and  pathe,  or  pathos= suffering.] 

Therapeut. :  The  attempted  cure  of  some  diseases 
by  exercising  certain  muscles;  cure  by  means  of 
gymnastics.  Called,  also,  movement  cure.  [Ling- 
ism.] 

kin-e-si-ther'-a-py,  s.  [Gr.fc£nesis=movement, 
and  therapeia=vaedica\  treatment . ;  Fr.  kin6sith6r- 
apie.]  Therapeut.:  The  same  as  Kinesipathy 
(q.  v.).^ 

kin-e-sod  -ic,  a.  [Greek  kinesis = motion,  and 
hodos=&  way.]  Conveying  motion, 
kinesodic-substance,  s. 

Physiol. :  (See  extract.) 

“Schiff  believes  that  in  lesions  of  almost  any  part  of 
the  [spinal]  cord  a  compensatory  assumption  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  injured  parts  by  those  left  intact  may  take 
place,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  posterior 
columns.  He  proposesthe  term  kinesodic  substance  for  the 
tissue  by  which  motor  impulses  are  conveyed  along  the 
spinal  cord,  and  he  believes  the  smallest  portion  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  transmitting  motor  impulses  in  any  direction.” — 
Carpenter:  Human  Physiol.  (1881),  p.  598.  (Note.) 

kln-es-the'-Sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kinesis= movement, 
and  aisthesis= perception.]  Intuitive  awareness  of 
one’s  own  bodily  positions  or  movements.  This 
quality  of  sensations  is  distinct  from  the  muscular 
sense. 

kln-es-thet  -Ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  kinesthesia. 
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kl-net'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kinetikos  =  of  or  for  moving ; 
putting  in  motion.] 

1.  Imparting  motion ;  motory. 

2.  Noting  force  actually  exerted;  opposed  to 
latent  or  potential. 

kinetic-energy,  s.  Energy  due  to  the  motion 
of  a  body. 

“Kinetic-energy  is  half  the  product  of  mass  by  the 
square  of  velocity.  If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for  length, 
and  T  for  time,  then  kinetic-energy  is  =  square  of  product 
of  mass  multiplied  by  length,  divided  by  square  of  time.” 
— Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (London,  1875),  ch. 
i.,  p.  5. 

kl-net'-ics,  s.  [Kinetic.] 

Physics :  That  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats 
of  forces  imparting  motion  to  or  influencing  mo¬ 
tion  already  imparted  to  bodies. 

ki-ne-to-gen  -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  kinetos  =  movable, 
and  Eng.  genesis.]  The  theory  or  doctrine  holding 
that  animal  structures  have  been  produced  by 
animal  movements. 

kl-ne'-to-graph,  s.  [Gr.  kinetos  =  movable,  and 
graphein—to  write.]  An  apparatus  for  taking  pict¬ 
ures  of  moving  objects  in  their  changing  positions. 
It  was  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  By  means 
of  the  peculiar  mechanism  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  a  series  of  photographs,  about  forty  to  the 
second,  can  be  taken.  So  rapidly  does  this  ma¬ 
chine  work  that  every  motion  of  a  dancer’s  feet, 
every  twist  or  turn  of  a  club-swinger’s  wrists  and 
arms  are  reproduced.  The  impressions  are  taken 
on  a  long  strip  of  gelatine  film  with  such  rapidity 
and  accuracy  that  not  the  faintest  motion  of  the 
performing  athlete  is  missed.  [Kinetoscope,  2.] 

kl-ne'-to-scope,  s.  [Gr.  kinetos  —  movable,  and 
skopeo=to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  An  instrument  invented  by  Perigal,  for  illus¬ 
trating  the  result  of  the  combination  of  circular 
movements  of  different  radii  in  the  production  of 
curves ;  called  also  kinescope. 

2.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison 
for  exhibiting  thepictures  taken  by  the  kinetograph 
(q.  v.).  The  kinetoscope  displays  the  pictures  to 
the  eye,  one  after  another,  so  rapidly  that  they  all 
seem  like  one  scene,  with  the  figures  moving  about 
as  they  do  in  actual  life. 

king  (1),  8.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  instrument  of 
percussion,  consisting  of  metal  plates,  which  are 
struck  with  a  hammer. 

king  (2),  *kin-ing,  *kyng,  *kynge,  s.  [A  con¬ 
traction  of  the  older  foAm  kining  or  kyning.  A.  S. 
cyning ,  cynincg,  cyninc,  cynyng,  from  cyn= a  tribe, 
kin ;  suff.  -ing  ,*  hence  lit. = son  of  a  tribe,  i.  e., 
elected  by  a  tribe.  Cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  kuning= a 
king,  kuni,  kunni=&  tribe;  O.  Fris.  kining,  kening, 
from  fcen=a  tribe  ;Icel.  konungr ;  Sw.  konung ;  Dan. 
konge;  Dut.  koning ;  Ger.  kdnig ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kilnic ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chuning,  kunninc,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  kilnne, 
O.  H.  Ger.  chunni—&  race,  a  kind.]  [Kin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  chief  ruler,  magistrate,  or  sovereign  of  a 
nation ;  one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  author¬ 
ity  over  a  nation,  country,  or  tribe ;  a  sovereign,  a 
monarch,  a  prince. 

“What  is  a  king ? — a  man  condemn’d  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation’s  care.”  _ 

Prior.  Solomon,  iii.  275. 

2.  The  conqueror  among  a  set  of  competitors. 

{Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards:  One  of  the  court  cards  having  on  it  a 
picture  of  a  king. 

(2)  Chess :  The  chief  piece  in  point  of  rank  in  the 
game  of  chess  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Checkers:  A  crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
checkers  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script.:  [I.  1,  (1).] 

H  (1)  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings : 

Old,  Test.  Canon:  Two  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  relating  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
(united  and  divided)  from  the  proclamation  of 
Solomon,  a  little  before  the  death  of  David,  to  the 
death  of  Jehoiachim— a  period  not  less  than  431, 
and  perhaps  more  than  453  years.  In  Hebrew,  the 
two  Books  of  Kings  were  originally  one  volume: 
the  Septuagint  divided  them,  calling  them  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  the  Vulgate  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Kings.  Next,  Bomberg 
separated  the  Hebrew  book  into  two,  after  the 
Greek  model.  The  division  is  clumsily  made  in  the 
middle  of  Ahaziah’s  reign,  and  with  no  important 
break  in  the  historic  narrative.  There  are  resem¬ 
blances  so  considerable  between  the  books  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings, 
that  some  have  supposed  them  a  continuous  narra¬ 
tive  from  a  single  author  or  editor ;  but  there  are 
sufficient  differences  between  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  to  render  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  independent  works.  The  unity  of  style  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2  Kings  proves  them  to  have  had  the 
same  editor.  The  materials  to  which  he  had  access 
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for  the  composition  of  the  book  seem  to  have  been 
governmental  records,  published  histones  of  lap1* 
vidual  kings,  with  memoirs  of  Elijah  and  Lusha, 
not  from  a  cold,  official  pen,  but  from  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  friend  and  admirer.  The  work  contemplates 
events  from  the  prophetic,  as  the  books  of  Chroni¬ 
cles  do  from  the  priestly,  point  of  view.  Tne  former 
gives  prominence  to  the  history  of  the  Ten  lribes, 
among  which  most  of  the  prophets  labored;  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  Two  Tribes,  among  whom  the 
priests  found  their  home.  Both  taught  that  the 
Jewish  monarchy  was  a  theocracy,  with  Jehovah 
for  its  real  sovereign,  and  was  prosperous  or  other¬ 
wise  according  as  his  earthly  vicegerents  carried 
out  or  departed  from  his  commands.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is  difficult,  the  Hebrew  figures  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  letters,  a  small  change  in  the  form  of 
which  would  greatly  alter  results.  It  agrees,  how¬ 
ever.  well  with  the  Egyptian,  and  wouldnot  require 
much  alteration  to  adjust  it  to  the  Assyrian  chro¬ 
nology.  Keen  study  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  needful 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
phetic  writings,  which  in  their  turn  reflect  great 
light  on  the  historic  narratives  in  Kings.  Recent 
archaeological  researches  have  afforded  much  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  believed  that  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26),  So> 
or  Sevek  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  Tirhakah  (xix.  9),  and 
Pharaoh  Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,30),  figure  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  Assyrian  account  of 
Sennacherib’s  expedition  against  Hezekiah  is  on  a 
little  harrel-like  cylinder,  covered  with  arrow; 
headed  characters,  in  the  British  Museum.  Omn 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16,  17,  &c.),  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  2,  &c.), 
Menahem  (xv.  14,  &c.),Tiglath  Pileser  (xvi.  10),  and 
Shalmaneser  (xvii.  3),  are  also  on  the  Assyrian 
tablets.  There  is  a  lengthened  account  of  Mesha, 
the  sheepmaster,  on  the  Moabite  stone  (q.  v.)  (2 
Kings  iii.  4,  5).  The  Books  of  Kings,  or  narratives 
derived  from  them,  are  alluded  to  in  many  passages 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Cf.  1  Kings  iv.  21—28,  x.  5, 14—22,  &c.,  and  Mat.  vi.  29;  x.  1 
— 13,  and  Mat.  xii.  42;  vi.  1 — 38,  and  Acts  vii.  47;  xvii.  L  and 
James  v.  17;  xvii.  8—16,  and  Luke  iv.  26;  xviii.  42 — 46,  and 
James  v.  18;  xix.  10,  14, 18,  and  lloai,  xi.  3 — 4;  2  Kings  v.  I 
— 27  and  Luke  iv.  27,  Ac. 

(2)  King  of  the  Herrings : 

Ichthy. :  Chirnatra  monstrosa.  [Chimaira.] 

king-apple,  s  [Kingapple.J 
king-at-arms,  s. 

Her.:  One  of  three  officers  of  great  antiquity, 
whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside 
at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction  of 
armory.  There  are  three  kings-at-arms  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  N orroy.  [Garter.] 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  principal  king- 
at-armSj  the  other  two  provincial  kings-at-arms; 
Clarencieux  officiating  south  of  the  Trent,  and 
N orroy  north  of  that  river.  There  is  a  Lyon  king- 
at-arms  for  Scotland,  and  an  Ulster  king-atarms 
for  Ireland. 

king-ank,  s.  The  sea-dove, 
king  bird-of-paradise,  s. 

Ornith. :  Paradisea  regia,  a  small  species  from 
New  Guinea,  known  to  and  described  by  Linnaeus. 

king-bolt,  s. 

Vehicles : 

1.  A  vertical  bolt  which  attaches  the  front  of  the 
body  to  the  fore-carriage,  and  forms  the  axis  of  oscil 
lation  when  the  said  carriage  is  turned  sideways. 

2.  A  similar  part  in  an  American  railway-car 
which  forms  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  car  upon 
the  truck  in  turning  curves. 

king- card,  s.  In  card-playing,  the  best  unplayed 

card  of  each  suit. 

King  Charles’-spaniel,  s. 

Zo6l. :  A  kind  of  Spaniel.  Called  also  the  Pug. 
nosed  Spaniel. 

King  Cole,  title.  A  legendary  king  of  Britain, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century. 

king- conch,  subst.  A  West  Indian  shell,  Cassis 

cameo. 

king-crows,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Dicruridse  (Drongos)  (q.  v.). 
The  Common  King-crow  ( Buchanga  atra)  is  found 
in  India.  It  continually  persecutes  the  crows  of 
that  country,  whence  the  name  of  King-crow. 

king-duck,  s.  A  large  Arctic  eider-duck,  Soma- 
teria  spectabilis. 

king-eagle,  s.  Aquila  heliaca,  believed  to  have 
been  the  imperial  bird  of  Rome. 

*king-geld,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  royal  aid;  an  escuage.  [Geld,  s.] 
king-hake,  s.  An  American  hake,  Phycis  regius, 
found  on  our  eastern  shores. 

king-killer,  s.  A  regicide;  a  murderer  of  a 
king  or  kings. 


fate 

or 


te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p8t 
•,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


king-monkey 
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kinglet 


king-monkey,  s.  The  Colobus  polycomus  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Africa. 

king-mullet,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Upeneus  maculatus,  a  fish  in  the  seas 
around  Jamaica, 
king-parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith.:  Platycercus  scapulatus,  an  Australian 
parrakeet.  It  is  a  well-known  cage-bird, 
king-penguin,  s.  [Penguin  1  (1). 
king-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ancectocliilus  setaceus. 
king-rod,  s.  A  tension-rod  depending  from  the 
ridge  of  a  roof  and  uniting  with  the  tie-rod ;  occu¬ 
pying  the  position  of  the  king-post  in  wooden  roofs, 
king-salmon,  s.  The  quinnat. 
king-snake,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ophibolus  getulus.  [Ophubolus.] 

.  king-tody,  s.  A  small  fly-catcher  bird,  living  in 
tropical  America.  It  is  of  the  species  Ewrylcun ius 
gerilophus. 

king-truss,  s.  [Kingpost.] 
king-tyrant,  s. 

Ornitli.:  The  same  as  Kingbird  (q.  v.). 


king- vulture  or  king  of  the  vultures,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  large  vulture  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  alleged  fact  that  when  it  is  pleased  to 
make  its  appearance  on  a  carcass  on  which  other 
vultures  are  at  work,  they  meekly  stop  proceedings 
and  look  on  without  eating  until  the  king-vulture 
has  gorged  itself  to  satiety.  There  is  nothing  senti¬ 
mental  in  this  apparent  loyalty  to  a  royal  person¬ 
age  ;  the  smaller  vultures  postpone  satisfying  the 
(claims  of  appetite  only  because  they  are  afraid  that 
the  larger  and  stronger  bird  would  fall  upon  them 
if  they  did  anything  else.  The  king-vulture  is  found 
in  South  America.  The  Spaniards  of.  Paraguay 
call  itthewhite  crow.  Its  plumage  is  milky-white; 
on  its  neck,  which  is  naked,  is  blood-red  skin.  It  is 
the  Sarcorhamphus  papa.  [Sarcorhamphus.] 
*king-Wor  ship ,  s.  Excessive  or  extravagant  rev¬ 
erence  or  loyalty  to  a  sovereign.  {Macaulay.) 

king’s-advocate,  s.  [Advocate.] 
king’s-bench,  s.  [Bench.] 


king’s-clover  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Common  Yellow  Melilot 
{ Melilotus  officinalis).  [Melilotus.] 

king’s-cob,  king’s-cup,  s.  [Kingcup.] 

king’s-cushion,  s.  A  seat  formed  by  two  per¬ 
sons  holding  1 1  ch  other’s  hands  crossed. 

king’s  (or  queen’s)  English,  s.  The  English 
language  playfully  regarded  as  under  the  direct 
guardianship  of  the  sovereign. 

king's  (or  queen’s)  evidence,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  Evidence  given  by  an  accomplice  in  a 
crime,  when  other  evidence  is  deficient,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  himself  shall  go  free  for  his  share  in 
the  crime.  Called  in  this  country,  state  s  evi¬ 
dence.” 


*king’s-evil,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  scrofula,  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch.  The  practice 
began  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1051.  It 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  ultra-loyal  days  of 
Charles  II.,  when  it  is  said  that  92,107  persons  were 
touched.  In  1712,  Queen  Anne  officially  intimated 
her  intention  of  touching  persons  afflicted ;  but  two 
years  later  (in  1714),  George  I.  discontinued  the 
practice.  In  1719  the  office  for  the  ceremony  was 
expunged  from  the  litany.  Charles  Edward  touched 
a  child  for  the  king’s-evil  at  Holyrood,  in  October, 
1745.  In  1775,  Louis  XVI.  touched  2,400  people  for 
the  disease,  and,  it  was  alleged,  successfully.  The 
distinguished  Dr.  Johnson  is  snid  to  hnve  sought 
the  royal  touch  to  deliver  him  from  scrofula. 

king’S-hOOd,  s.  The  reticulum  or  second  stomach 
of  an  ox. 

king’s-letter,  s.  [Brief,  s.] 
king’s  (or  queen’s)  messenger,  «.  An  official 
employed  under  an  English  Secretary  of  State  to 
carry  dispntches  o.t  home  or  abroad. 

♦king’s-silver,  s.  Money  paid  to  the  king  in  the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  license 
granted  to  a  man  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands,  tenements, 
Sr  hereditaments  to  another  person ;  and  this  must 
have  been  compounded  according  to  the  value  of 
the  land,  in  the  alienation  office,  before  the  fine 
would  pass. 


king  s-tradesman,  s.  A  tradesman  holding  a 
commission  from  under  the  privy  seal,  exempting 
him  from  paying  burghal  taxation.  The  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  appoint  tradesmen  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  one  of  each  trade  or  occupation. 
{Scotch.) 

.  *king’s-widow,  s.  A  widow  of  the  king’s  tenant- 
in-chief,  obliged  to  take  oath  in  chancery  that  she 
would  not  marry  without  the  king’s  leave.  {Eng.) 

king’s-yellow,  s.  A  pigment  formed  by  mixing 
orpiment  with  arsenious  acid. 

*kifig,  v.  t.  [King,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  a  king ;  to  subject  to 
a  king. 

“For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  hing’d. 

Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  king;  to  raise  to  a  throne. 

44  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king; 

Then  lam  king'd  again.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  IT.,  v.  6. 
klng'-ap-ple,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  apple .] 

Hort. :  A  cultivated  kind  of  apple. 

“The  kingapple  is  preferred  before  the  jenneting.”— 
Mortimers  Husbandry. 

king  -bird,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  bird.) 

Ornith.:  A  name  given  to  a  shrike,  the  Tyrannus 
intrepidus,  of  this  country.  It  is  above  of  a  dark 
slaty  ash-color,  and  beneath  white ;  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  are  orange.  They  build  in  this  country, 
breeding  in  general  twice  a  year,  and  laying  five 
eggs  each  time.  Named  from  an  erectile  orange- 
colored  crest  on  the  head,  which  has  been  compared 
to  a  diadem ;  as  also  from  the  tyrannical  character 
of  the  bird.  It  is  insectivorous,  and  is  not  in  good 
repute  with  beekeepers, 
from  the  number  of  bees 
which  it  destroys. 

king-crab, s.  [English 
king,  and.  crab.  Socalled 
from  their  large  size,  some 
of  the  genus  being  two 
feet  in  length.] 

1.  Zodl.:  The  English 
name  of  the  crabs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Limulus. 

They  have  their  body  com¬ 
mencing  in  front  with  a 
broad  crescent-shaped 
carapace,  with  its  convex¬ 
ity  forward.  Behind  this 
is  an  hexagonal  portion, 
formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments,  the  whole  termin¬ 
ated  posteriorly  by  a  long 
spine-like  tail.  Above,  the 
body  is  convex ;  beneath, 
it  is  concave,  the  feet  be¬ 
ing  lodged  in  the  cavity. 

The  kingcrabs  are  the  only  ..... 

representatives  of  the  order  and  subdivision  of 
Crustacea  called  Xyphosura.  They  are  found  in 
the  seas  and  islands  of  both  the  Asiatic  and  Amer¬ 
ican  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  [Limulus.] 

2.  Palceont.:  [Xiphosura.] 

kifig  -craft,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  craft.)  The  art 
or  science  of  governing ;  royal  polity. 

“Directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft.”— Ma¬ 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

king  -cup,  king’s  -cup,  king’s'-cob,  s.  [Eng. 

king,  and  cup.) 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  and  some  allied  spe- 

Cles‘  “Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies: 

Let  them  live  upon  their  praises.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Small  Celandine . 

king-dom,  *kyng-dom,  *king-dome,  s.  [A 

corrupt,  of  M.  Eng.  kinedom,  from  A.  S.  cynedom 
=a  kingdom,  from  cywe= royal ;  suff.  -d6m. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  dominion  or  territory  under  the  authority 
or  rule  of  a  king ;  the  dominion  of  a  king  or  mon¬ 
arch. 

“  The  great  and  rich  kingdoms  of  Granada.  — Batons 
Henry  VII.,  p.  106. 

2.  The  position  or  attributes  of  a  king ;  kingly  or 
sovereign  power  or  authority;  supreme  rule  or 

powe  .  y  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass.” 

Shakesp.;  Richard  II.,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  region,  a  territory,  a  tract,  a  realm. 

“The  wat’ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 


Kingdoms. _  The  designation  was  introduced  or  re¬ 
ceived  au  impulse  from  Liuneeus,  who  divided  the 
Imperium  Naturae  into  three  Regna  Naturae:  (1) 
Regnum  Animate,  (2)  Regnum  Vegetabile,  and  (3) 
Regnum  Lapideum. 

kingdom  of  heaven,  kingdom  of  God,  s. 

Scripture  and  Theology : 

1.  A  spiritual  kingdom  (Luke  xvii.  21 ;  John  xviiL 
36)  which  was  “at  hand”  when  John  the  Baptist 
announced  the  approaching  advent  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
iii.  2),  and  even  after  the  ministry  of  the  latter  had 
commenced  (Mark  i.  15).  The  proper  preparation 
for  it  was  repentance  {ibid.).  Jesus  preached  its 
coming  (Luke  iv.  43,  viii.  1,  xvi.  16).  After  His 
miraculous  power  had  been  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated  and  the  evangelists  gone  forth,  it  had 
arrived  (Matt.  xii.  28;  Luke  x.  11).  It  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  small  beginnings,  like  a  seed  which 
germinates,  grows,  and  bears  fruit  (Mark  iv.  26-32). 
Commencing  on  earth,  its  full  establishment  was  to 
be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  age  in  the  other 
world  (Matt,  xii.  24  to  50 ;  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  xxii. 
16, 18).  Before  one  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  he  must  be  born  again  (John  iii.  3).  The  ex¬ 
pression  “kingdom  of  heaven”  is  the  common  one 
in  Matthew,  while  kingdom  of  God  is  frequent  in 
Mark  and  Luke. 

2.  The  laws  by  which  this  spiritual  kingdom  is 
governed :  God’s  dealings  with  His  people.  (Matt, 
xxii.  2-14.) 


king-domed,  a.  [Eng.  kingdom;  -ed.)  Like  a 
kingdom ;  in  the  condition  of  a  kingdom.  {Shakesp. : 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

kliig-fish,  s.  [Eng.  king,  andjjs/i.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Lampris  luna  or  guttatus ,  a  beautiful  fish  of 
the  mackerel  family.  The  back  and  sides  are  of  a 
rich  green,  with  purple  and  gold  reflections ;  the 
under  parts  yellowish-green,  a  few  white  spots 
above  and  below  the  lateral  line ;  the  fins  vermilion . 
Called  also  the  Opah.  [Leucis.] 

2.  The  popular  name  for  a  fish  called  by  Linnaeus 
Perea  alburnus,  then  Scicena  nebulosa,  now  Menti- 
cirrus  nebulosus.  Called  also  the  Bermuda  Whit 
ing. 

3.  Cybium  regale,  one  of  the  Scomberidae. 

king'-fish-er,  s.  [Named  from  the  brilliance  of 

its  plumage.] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Alcedo  (a.  v.).  The  Common 
Kingfisher,  Alcedo  ispida,  is  blue  above,  greener  on 
the  mantle  and  scapulars,  with  beautiful  rich  co¬ 
balt  on  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts:  a 
spot  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  eye  coverts  and  under 
parts  are  rufous ;  the  headis  blue,  barred  with  black ; 
the  wings  blue,  with  spots  of  brighter  cobalt  on  the 
coverts ;  the  throat  and  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  are  white ;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  breast 
are  blue ;  the  bill  black,  the  feet  red.  The  female 
and  young  are  like  the  male,  but  are  red  at  the  base 
of  the  under  mandible.  Length  seven  inches.  Note 
like  “  ti-ti-ti.”  A  shy  bird,  but  may  be  seen  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in  the 
south  of  England  perched  over  the  water,  into 
which  it  darts  from  time  to  time,  bringing  back  a 
fish  or  a  water-insect,  which  it  kills  with  a  few  raps 
on  its  perch,  and  then  devours.  Occasionally  it 
hovers  ior  a  few  seconds.  It  bores  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  makes  a  nest  of  fish-bones,  and  lays  six  or 
seven  eggs,  the  whole  process  taking  about  twenty- 
one  days. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Alcedinidse  (q.  v.). 

TT  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryle  rudis,  is  common 
on  the  Nile  and  in  India. 


king-hood,  *kyng-hed,  s.  [Eng.  king  (2),  s. ; 
•hood,  -head.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
king;  kingship. 

“For  his  kynghed 
He  may  hem  both  saue  and  spille.” 

Bower:  C.  A.,  bk.  viL 

klng'-hunt-er,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  hunter.) 
Ornithology:  Halcyon,  a  genus  of  Kingfishers, 
{Swainson.)  [Halcyon.] 
kifig'-I-?t,  s.  [Named  after  Captain  Philip  King, 
R.  N.,  often  employed  on  the  coast  of  Australia.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  obsolete  order  . 
Kingiacese  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  arborescent  rushes 
from  South  Australia. 

tking-I-a'-§e-S3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  kingi{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  Endlicher’s  name  for  an  endogenous  order 
now  merged  in  Juncaceee  (Rushes). 

king'-less,  a.  [Eng.  king  (2),  s.;  -Jess.]  Without 
a  king ;  having  no  king. 

“A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state.” 

Byrom  Childe  Harold,  L  88. 
king '-let,  s.  [Eng.  king;  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  king,  a  petty  king. 


king’s-spear,  s. 

Bot. :  Asphodelus  albus. 
king’s  (or  queen’s)  stores,  s.  pi. 
or  military  stores. _ _ 

b6ii,  btfy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat» 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion, 


British  naval 


II.  Nat.  Hist.:  The  designation  of  the  highest 
ind'most  comprehensive  of  the  divisions  into  which 
aatural  objects  are  arranged.  They  are  three  in 
lumber,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral 


“No  one  will  regret  that  the  kinglets,  or  most  of  them, 
have  been  dismissed  to  clear  the  way.” — London  Standard. 
2.  Zo6l.:  The  Golden-crested  Wren,  Regulus  cris- 

tatus. 


cell  chorus  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sion  =  shun;’  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


kinglihood 

klngllhQOd,  s.  [Eng.  kingly ;  ■hood.']  Roy¬ 
alty  ;  kinglinesa 

klng'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  king,  and  like.] 

1.  Like  a  king;  becoming  or  befitting  a  king; 
noble,  royal. 

“  Not  to  uphold  the  kinglike  rule  and  royaltie  of  a  con- 
sull.” — P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  1,025. 

2.  Noble,  magnificent. 

klng  -ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  kingly ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  kingly. 

king'-llng,  s.  [Eng.  king  (2),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling;  Ger.  kOniglein.]  A  little  king,  a  kinglet,  a 
petty  king. 

“Enough  of  kinglings,  and  enough  of  kings.” 

Churchill:  The  Candidate. 

klng-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  cynelic  (a.),  cynelice 
(adv.)  ;  Ger.  kbniglich.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king  or  kings ;  royal. 

“It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly  power.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Carried  on  by  or  under  a  king ;  royal,  mo¬ 
narchical;  as,  a  kingly  government. 

3.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  king ;  noble,  magnifi¬ 
cent,  royal,  regal. 

“A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride.’ 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  881. 

B.  .4s  adv.:  Like  a  king;  as  becomes  a  king; 

loyally. 

“My  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  144. 

klfig  -post,  klng-pie$e,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  post 
jt  piece.] 

Arch.:  The  middle  post 
of  a  roof,  standing  in  the 
tie  beam  and  reaching  up 
to  the  ridge;  it  is  often 
formed  into  an  octagonal 
column  with  capital  and 
base,  and  small  struts  or 
bases,  which  are  slightly 
curved,  spreading  from  it 
above  the  capital  to  some 
other  timbers.  Also  known 
as  crown-post,  or  joggle- 
post. 

kingpost-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof  having  but  one  vertical  post  in 
each  truss. 

king  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  king ;  -ship.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  king ;  the  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  king ;  royalty ;  supreme  power. 

“If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship.”  Cowper:  Table  Talk,  150. 

klng'-ston,  king  -stone,  klng’s  -stone,  s.  [Eng. 
king,  and  stone.] 

Ichthy.:  A  name  for  the  Angel-fish  (q.  v.). 
Klflg’-ston,  prop.  name.  (See  the  compounds.) 
Kingston’ s-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin, 
and  mercury  used  for  the  bearings  of  very  heavy 
shafts,  on  account  of  its  great  smoothness  of  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  much  friction. 

Kingston’s-valve,  s.  A  conical  valve,  forming 
the  outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a  marine  engine ; 
it  opens  through  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  turning  a 
screw. 

*klng'-tfi-ble,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  table.] 

Arch. :  A  course  or  member,  conjectured  to  be 
the  string-course  with  ball  and  flower  ornaments  in 
the  hollow  molding,  usual  under  parapets. 
klng'-wOQd,  s.  [Eng.  king,  and  wood.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  from  Brazil,  called  also 
Tiolet-wood.  It  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Trip- 
tolomeea,  or,  according  to  some,  from  Brya  ebenus. 
It  is  used  for  turning  and  cabinet  work,  and  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  violet  streaks, 
kin -Ic,  a.  [Quinic.] 
kinic-acid,  s.  [Quinic- acid.] 
ki-nlx’-ys,  s.  [Gr.  kineo= to  move,  and  ix2/s=the 
yaist.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  land  tortoises.  Three  species 
have  been  described;  the  best  known  is  Kinixys 
homeana,  from  Demerara  and  Guadaloupe. 

kink  (1),  s.  [But.  &  Sw.,  from  the  same  root  as 
Icel.  kikna= to  sink  at  the  knees ;  fceifc?-=bent  back¬ 
ward;  keikja= to  bend  backward;  kengr=a  crook, 
a  bight;  Norw.  kika=  to  writhe;  keika— to  bend 
back  or  aside;  kinka= to  writhe,  to  twist;  kink—  a 
twist.]  -x 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Music:  A  twist  in  a  catgut  string  from  close 
laying,  which,  by  uncoiling  and  weakening  that 
part  of  the  string  in  which  it  occurs,  frequently 
makes  it  useless  for  the  instrument  for  which  it  is 
Intended. 
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2.  Naut. :  A  sharp  bend  in  a  rope  or  cable  which 
prevents  its  reeving  through  a  block  or  a  hole,  or  in 
a  hose,  preventing  water  passing  through  it. 

II.  Fig. :  A  crotchet,  a  whim,  a  caprice, 
kink  (2),  s.  [Cf.  chincough.]  A  fit  of  coughing ; 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

kink  (1),  v.  i.  _  [Kink  (11,  s.]  To  twist  or  run  into 
kinks ;  to  wind  into  a  kink, 
kink  (2),  v.  i.  [Kink  (2),  s.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  gasp  for  breath,  as  in  coughing.  (Said 
especially  of  a  child  with  the  hooping-cough.) 

2.  To  laugh  immoderately, 
kln'-ka,  s.  [Hind.] 

Bot. :  An  annual  herb  of  the  Composite  family, 
common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Its  seeds  yield  by 
pressure  a  green  oil,  possessing  valuable  properties, 
which  promise  to  make  it  of  considerable  value  in 
the  arts. 

kln'-ka-jou,  s.  [Fr.  kinkajou,  quincajou,  from 
carcajou,  thenative  name.] 

Zobl.:  Cercoleptes,  a  genus  of  Carnivorous  Mam¬ 
mals,  family  Procionidfe  (q.  v.).  They  have  pre¬ 
hensile  tails,  with  which  they  hang  on  to  trees. 
They  have  some  affinity  to  the  Lemurs,  of  which 
they  are  the  partial  representatives  in  the  New 
World,  where  they  occur  in  South  America  and  in 
Mexico.  The  best  known  species  is  Cercoleptes 
caudivolvulus,  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a 
tail  of  eighteen  inches.  It  feeds  upon  fruit,  insects, 
and  birds.  It  is  seen  in  menageries,  and  is  occa¬ 
sionally  tamed  as  a  pet. 

*klnk'-hfiust,  klnk'-host,  s.  [Eng.  kink  (2),  and 
haust  (q.  v.).]  The  hooping-cough. 

klii  -kle,  s.  [Eng.  kink  (2)  ;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 
A  severe  fit  of  coughing. 

klnk’-y,  a.  [Eng.  kink  (1),  and  adj.  terminal  -y.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  kinks  or  twists. 

II.  Crotchety  or  cranky  mentally.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

kln'-less,  a.  [Eng.  kin;  -less.]  Without  kin  or 
relations. 

kinless-loons,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  by  the 
Scotch  to  the  judges  sent  among  them  by  Cromwell, 
because  they  distributed  justice  impartially,  with¬ 
out  being  influenced  by  family  or  party  ties. 

kln-nl-kln-Ic',  kln-nl-kln-nlck',  s.  [American 
Indian.]  A  composition  consisting  of  dried  leaves 
and  bark  of  red  sumac  or  red  willow,  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  for  smoking. 

kl  -no,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  kind  of  gum,  which  exudes  from 
certain  trees,  and  is  dried  without  artificial  heat. 
There  are  four  varieties  imported  into  this  country 
— viz.,  the  East  Indian  or  Malabar  Kino  iromPtero- 
carpus  marsupium;  Bengal  or  Butea_  Kino  from 
Butea frondosa ;  African  or  Gambia  Kino  from  P. 
erinaceus ;  and  Austral  ian,  Botany  Bay,  or  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  Kino  from  Eucalyptus  rostrata.  It  consists  of 
dark-red  angular  fragments,  rarely  larger  than  a 
pea,  and  easily  splitting  into  still  smaller  pieces. 
In  cold  water  they  sink,  partly  dissolving,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  very  astringent  solution .  It  is  very  soluble  in 
spirits  of  wine,  affording  a  dark-reddish,  slightly 
acid  solution.  In  its  general  behavior  kino  closely 
resembles  catechu,  and  yields  by  similar  treatment 
the  same  products.  It  is  administered  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent.. 

2.  Phar.:  The  inspissated  juice  of  various  plants. 
[1.]  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in  small  angular 
pieces,  constituting  broken  reddish-black  tears, 
ruby-red  at  the  edges,  shining  and  brittle,  in  pow¬ 
der  a  dark-red.  Compound  powder  of  kino  and 
tincture  of  kino  are  powerful  astringents.  It  is 
given  in  pyrosis  and  diarrhoea,  as  an  injection  in 
urethral  catarrh  or  gonorrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in 
relaxed  throat;  sometimes  also  it  is  chewed. 
(Garrod.) 

kIn’-6-In,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  kino;  -in.] 

Chem. :  C^H^Or.  A  reddish  crystalline  body  ob¬ 
tained.  by  boiling  Malabar  kino  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  shaking  up  the  filtrate  with  ether. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  solutions  may  be 
evaporated  without  alteration,  but  they  decompose 
on  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

kl-nol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  kineo=  to  move,  and  logos 
=a  discourse.]  A  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
physics  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  motion, 
kl-none’,  s.  [Quinone.] 

kl-no-ster’-non,  s.  [Gr.  kineo— to  set  in  motion, 
to  move,  and  sternon= the  breast.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Emydes  (River  and  Marsh  Tor¬ 
toises).  Kinosternon  pennsylvanicum  is  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  Terrapin.  [Terrapin.] 
kl-nov'-Ic,  a.  [Quinovic.] 
kinovic-acid,  s.  [Quinovic-acid.] 
kl-noyl,  s.  [Quinoye.] 


kirn 

*kln  -red,  *kin-rede,  s.  [Kindeed.] 

*kln'-rlc,  s.  [Eng.  kin(g) ;  suff.  -ric=dominoin;, 
as  in  bishopric,  &c.]  A  kingdom. 

kin§'-f61k  (l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  folk.} 
Relations,  kin,  persons  of  the  same  family. 

kin-ship,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  suff.  -ship.]  Blood 
relationship ;  family  connection. 

klnf-man,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  man.]  A  man  of 
the  same  race  or  family ;  a  relation  by  blood. 
kln§'-man-shlp,  s.  [Kinship.] 
kln§  -wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  of  the  same  race  or  family;  a  female  rela¬ 
tion. 

kin-tal,  s.  [Quintae.] 
kint-ledge,  s.  [Kentledge.] 
kin-tra,  s.  [Country.]  Country.  (Scotch.) 
kln-zig-Ite,  s.  [From  the  Kinzig  in  Schwarz- 
wald,  where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  manganese-garnet, 
magnesian-mica,  and  oligoclase,  often  with  some 
iolite  and  fibrolite.  It  is  found  at  Wittichen,  at  the 
Kinzig.  (Rutley.) 

kI-OSk',s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  of 
summer-house,  constructed  of  wood,  straw,  &c.,  and 
supported  on  pillars,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade. 
They  are  used  in  gardens,  parks,  &c.,  and  in  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities  as  depots  for  the  sale 
of  papers. 

kl'-o-tome,  s.  [Gr.  kion= a  column,  and  temno =* 
to  cut.] 

Surg .:  A  knife  for  cutting  membrane;  especially 
certain  pseudo-membraneous  bands  in  the  rectum 
and  bladder ;  it  was  invented  by  the  celebrated 
French  surgeon  Desault. 

kI'-6-way§,  s.  [Indian  name.]  A  tribe  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  allied  to  the  Shoshones. 

kip  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Tanning:  Leather  of  yearlings  or  small  cattle. 
A  grade  between  calf  and  cowhide. 

*kip  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house  of  ill- 
fame. 

kipe,  s.  [A.  S.  c6pan=  to  catch,  to  keep.]  An 
osier  basket  used  for  catching  fish. 

klp'-page  (ageaslg),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
violent  passion  ;  disorder,  confusion. 

kip '-per,  s.  [Dut.  kipper— to  hatch,  to  spawn.] 

1.  A  salmon  directly  after  the  spawning  season, 
when  it  is  unfit  to  be  eaten  ;  more  especially  a  male 
salmon  at  this  season. 

2.  A  salmon  or  herring  split  open,  salted,  and 
smoke-dried. 

*kipper-time,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  The  period  between  the  3d  and  12th 
of  May,  during  which  fishing  for  salmon  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  Thames  between  Gravesend  an  J 
Henley-on-Thames. 

kip -per,  adj.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Amorous 
sprightly,  gay,  light-hearted. 

kipper-nut,  The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 

kip  -per,  v.  t.  [Kipper,  s.]  To  cure  and  pre¬ 
serve,  as  salmon  or  herrings,  by  splitting  them 
open,  salting,  and  smoke-drying  them. 

klp'-Skln,  s.  [Eng.  kip,  and  skin.] 

Tanning:  The  same  as  Kip  (1)  (q.  v.). 
kirb,  s.  [Cubb.] 
kirb-roof,  s.  [Cueb-eoof.] 
kir-I-a-chfi-na,  s.  [Ceylonese.] 

Bot.:  The  Cowplant  of  Ceylon,  Gymnema  lac * 
tiferum.  [Gymnema.] 

kirk,  kirke,  s.  [Icel.  kirgja;  Dan.  kirke;  Sw. 
kyrka,  all  from  A.  S.  cirice,  circe=a  church  (q.  v.).j 

1.  A  church. 

2.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
kirk-session,  s. 

Presbyterianishi :  A  “court”  in  the  Established 
and  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  consists  of 
the  minister  and  elders,  and  has  charge  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  affairs  in  the  parish  or  congregation, 
kirk-yard,  s.  A  church-yard.  (Scotch.) 
kirk,  v.  t.  [Kirk,  s.]  To  church. 

-kirked,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.  S.  cerran — 
to  turn.]  Crooked,  bent. 

kirk'-man,  *kirke-man,  s.  [Eng  kirk,  and 
man.]  One  belonging  to  the  church ;  a  minister, 
kirn,  v.  t.  [Kirn,s.]  To  churn.  (Scotch.) 
kirn,  s.  [Icel.  kirna.] 

1.  A  churn  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  feast  of  harvest-home,  so  caHed  because  a 
churnful  of  cream  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
entertainment. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ffi.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


kirschwasser 


kitchen-middens 
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kirsch-was -ser  (wasv),s.  [Ger.,  from  kirsche 
=cherry  (Lat.  cerasus),  and  wasser— water.]  An 
alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the 
black  cherry. 

klrs  -en,  klrs'-ten,  v.  t. 

{Christen.]  To  christen,  to 
baptize.  (Scotch.) 

*klr  -some,  a.  [Chrisom.] 

•Christian,  baptized. 

klrs'-ten-Ing,  klrs-nlng, 
s.  [Christening.] 

ktr’-tle,  *klr'-tel,  *kur- 
tel,  *kir-telle,  s.  [A.  S.  car¬ 
tel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  kyrtill; 

Dan.  kiortel— a  tunic,  a  gown  ; 

Sw.  kjortel= a  petticoat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Skeat  a  dimin. 
from  skirt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  sort  of  upper  garment ; 
a  gown ;  a  petticoat ;  a  short 
jacket. 

“  Wearing  her  Norman  cap, 
and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings.”— Longfellow: 
Evangeline,  i.  1. 


Kirtle. 


2.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  100  lbs. 
klr  -tie,  v.  t.  [Kirtle,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  kirtle. 

“Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  71. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  a  kirtle  to  ;  to  tuck 
up. 


klr  -tied  (tied  as  t?ld),  a.  [Eng.  kirtl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  kirtle. 

kl-rum-bo,  s.  [Native.]  A  Madagascan  bird, 
the  Leptosomus  discolor. 

klr'-wan-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  Kir- 
wan,  the  mineralogist;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  soft,  fibrous,  green  mineral,  found  in  the 
basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  Composition :  A  hy¬ 
drated  silicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron  and 
lime. 


kiseh'-tim-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Korovaeff  after 
its  locality,  Kischtim,  Urals,  Russia.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  greasy  luster 
and  dark-brownish-yellow  color ;  thin  fragments, 
translucent.  Composition :  A  fluo-carbonate  of 
lanthanum  and  cerium,  found  sparsely  in  the  gold 
washings  of  the  Borsovka  river,  Kischtim. 

klsh  (1),  s.  [Ger.  kies,  fctss=gravel,  pyrites.] 

Smelting : 

1.  A  carburet  of  iron  which,  when  cold,  appears 
in  bright  shining  scales,  but  which  is  in  the  liquid 
form  in  the  iron-smelting  furnace,  where,  owing  to 
its  levity,  it  floats  upon  the  surface.  It  possesses 
most  of  the  properties  of  graphite,  but  contains 
less  carbon. 

2.  The  impurities  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
molten  lead  in  a  furnace. 

klsh  (2),s.  [Gael,  ceis.]  A  fish-basket, 
kls'-met,  s.  [Pers.  kusmut .]  An  Eastern  name 
for  fate  or  destiny. 

kiss,  *kisse,  *kysse,  *cusse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
cyssan;  Ger.  kiissen;  Dan.  kysser ;  Sw.  kyssa.] 
[Kiss,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


I.  Lit. :  To  express  affection  for  by  saluting  with 
the  lips  ;  to  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  caress  by  joining 
lips. 

“  He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kist  her  lips.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  treat  with  fondness  or  affection ;  to  delight 
in. 

“  The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 


2.  To  touch  gently ;  to  meet. 

“  In  such  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  To  reach  to  ;  to  touch. 

“The  towers  kissed  the  clouds.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  join  lips  in  affection  or  respect;  to 
salute  or  caress  with  kisses. 

“  Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 


*2.  Fig. :  To  touch,  to  meet,  to  come  in  contact. 

“  Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

^[  (1)  To  kiss  the  dust :  To  die ;  to  be  slain. 

(2)  To  kiss  the  ground  or  earth :  To  bow  down  in 
tokeD  of  submission  or  repentance. 

“They  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  i. 


(3)  To  kiss  hands:  To  kiss  the  hand  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  on  being  appointed  to  and  accepting  office. 

“Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place  ” 
Cowper:  Retirement,  480. 

(4)  To  kiss  the  rod:  To  submit  tamely  to  punish¬ 
ment. 

kiss,  *cus,  *kisse,  *kus,  *kusse,  s.  [A.  S.  cos; 
cogn.  with  Ger.  kuss;  Dut.  kus;  Icel.  koss;  Dan. 
kys;  Sw.  kyss;  M.  H.  Ger.  kus.] 

1.  A  salutation  given  by  the  lips  in  token  of  affec¬ 
tion. 

“Last  with  a  kiss  he  took  a  long  farewell.” 

Dryden.-  Ovid:  Metamorphoses,  xii. 

2.  A  confection  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  currant  jelly,  mixed  and  baked  in 
an  oven. 


kiss'-§.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  kiss;  -able.']  Deserving  to 
be  kissed  ;  that  may  be  kissed. 

“  I  never  saw  him  look  sterner  and  less  kissable.” — Lyt- 
ton:  The  Caxtons ,  pt.  xii.,  ch.  v. 

*klss-ee',  s.  [Eng.  kiss;  -ee.]  A  person  kissed. 

“This  Hebe  Mr.  Gordon  greeted  with  a  loving  kiss, 
which  the  kissee  resented.” — Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  1. 

kiSS  -er,  s.  [Eng.  kiss;  -er.]  One  who  kisses. 
“Are  you  not  he  that  is  a  kisser  of  men  ?” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Martial  Maid,  ii.  1. 

klss-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Kiss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  saluting  with  a  kiss;  a 
kiss. 

“After  so  many  bowings,  crossings,  and  kissings  of  the 
altar.”— Burnet:  Hist.  Reform,  (an.  15481. 

♦kissing-comfits,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sugar-plums  perfumed  to  make 
the  breath  sweet. 

2.  Bot. :  The  roots  of  Eryngium  maritimum,  can¬ 
died.  The  plant  is  deemed  an  aphrodisiac.  They 
are  the  kissing  comfits  of  Shakespeare.  [Eryngo- 

BOOT.] 

kissing-crust,  s.  That  portion  of  the  upper 
crust  of  a  loaf  which  touches  another. 

“These  baked  him  kissingcrusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer.”  King:  Cookery. 

klss'-mlss,  s.  [Pers.] 

Bot.,  dtc.:  A  small  variety  of  grape,  from  which 
Shiraz  wine  is  made. 


*kIss  -wor-th^,  a.  [English  kiss,  and  worthy .] 
Deserving  of  being  kissed.  . 

“  Thy  most  kissworthy  face.” 

Sir  P.  Sidney:  Sonnets;  Love. 

kist,  s.  [Chest.] 

kist,  s.  [Hind,  qist.]  In  the  East  Indies  an  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  rent,  tax,  &c. 
kist-vaen,  s.  [Cistvaen.] 

*klt  (1  ),v.t.  [Cut,  u.] 

*klt  (2),  v.  t.  [Kit  (2),  s.]  To  place  or  put  in  a 
tub  or  other  vessel. 

“  The  fish  is  brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper’s  offices, 
boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted.’’ — Pennant:  The  Common  Sal¬ 
mon. 


kit  (l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  contr.  of 
A.  S.  cytere= a  gittern;  Lat.  cithara .]  A  small 
violin,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  played  with  a  bow 
of  nearly  the  same  length,  used  by  dancing-masters 
because  of  its  convenience  for  carrying  from  place 
to  place. 

“’Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  it,  almost  like  a  dancing- 
master’s  kit.’’— Grew:  Musaeum. 


kit  (2),  *kitte,  *kyt,  s.  [O.  Dut.  kitte= a  tub; 
Dut.  kit— a  wooden  can.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  large  bottle.  _ 

2.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds ;  a  milk -pail,  a  tub. 

“In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  basins,  pinboukes,  bowls, 

Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste.” 

Drayton:  Moses,  His  Birth  and  Miracles. 

3.  That  which  contains  the  necessaries,  tools,  &c., 
of  a  tradesman:  hence,  generally,  an  outfit;  as,  a 

S°4.  Used  contemptuously  with  the  adjective  whole 
for  the  entire  lot  or  set ;  as,  the  whole  kit  of  them. 

5.  A  cement  for  stuffing  canvas  to  place  over  the 
vents  of  carcasses  to  keep  out  the  damp. 

6.  A  flaring-bottomed  tub  for  fish  and  butter. 

II.  Photog. :  Also  known  as  inside  frame.  A  thin, 
flat,"  rectangular  frame  of  wood  which  fits  within 
a  plate-holder  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  carry  a  sensitized  plate  smaller  than  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed.  There  may  be 
many  of  these  for  one  holder,  and  they  often  fit  one 
within  the  other,  forming  a  nest.  The  inside  cor¬ 
ners  as  is  the  case  in  the  plate-holder  itself,  are 
provided  with  glass  or  hard  rubber  angle-pieces, 
upon  which  the  plate  rests  to  prevent  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
adhering  to  the  wet  plate,  which  would  cause  stains 
upon  the  negative. 


klt(3),s.  [Cat,  Kitten.]  A  kitten, 
kit-cat,  s.  Another  name  for  tip-cat  (q.  v.). 
Kit-cat  roll : 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  roller  for  land,  in  form  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  double  cone,  being  thickest  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  toward  both  ends. 

kit-fox,  s.  Vulpes  velox,  a  beautiful  little  bur¬ 
rowing  fox  of  western  North  America.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other  American  species,  and  is 
noted  for  its  extraordinary  speed. 

klt-al-bel  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Paul  Kitai- 
bel,  professor  of  botany  at  Pesth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  Kitaibelia  vitifolia  is 
a  tall  malvaceous  plant  with  vine-like  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  It  is  used  in  Hungary  as  a  vul¬ 
nerary. 

klt-ar',  s.  [Guitar.] 

kit  -cat,  kit  -kat,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  used  to 
designate  a  canvas  used  for  portraits  of  a  peculiar 
size:  viz.,  28  or  29  by  36  inches.  The  name  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  circumstance  of  that  size  being 
adopted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  the  portraits  he 
painted  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  an  association  of  emi¬ 
nent  political  and  literary  characters,  who  took 
their  name  from  one  Kit  (Christopher)  Cat,  who 
supplied  them  with  the  mutton  pies  which  formed 
their  staple  dish. 

kitcat-likeness.’s.  A  portrait  painted  on  the 
size  of  canvas  described  under  kitcat  (q.  v.) ;  a  por¬ 
trait  about  half  length  in  which  the  hands  are 
shown. 

kltgh'-en,  *keeh-ene,  *kich-ene,  *kych-ene, 
*kitch  in,  *kuch-ene,  *kych-yne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S, 

cicen  (for  cycen),  from  Lat.  coquina= a  kitchen,- 
from  coquo= to  cook ;  Ital.  cucina.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  room  in  a  house  where  the  food  is  cooked; 
a  cooking-room  ;  a  room  appropriated  to  cookery. 

“Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  62L 
f2.  A  utensil  used  for  cooking  meat. 

3.  Anything  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish  ;  as  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  fish,  cheese,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  galley,  the  caboose. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  used  in  a  kitchen. 
*kltsh-en,  *kitch-in,  v.  t.  [Kitchen,  s.] 

1.  To  regale  or  feed  in  a  kitchen. 

2.  To  serve  as  kitchen  to;  to  give  relish  to;  to 
render  palatable.  (Scotch.) 

kitchen-fare,  s.  The  fare  or  food  of  servants. 
*kitchen-garden,  s.  A  garden  in  which  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  cultivated  for  the  table. 

“  The  product  of  kitchen-gardens  in  all  sorts  of  herbs, 
salads,  plants,  and  legumes.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Of  Garden¬ 
ing. 

kitchen-girl,  s.  Same  as  kitchen-maid  (q.  v.). 
*kitchen-lee,  s.  Dirty  soap-suds.  (Ford.) 

kitchen-maid,  s.  A  female  servant  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  assist  a  cook,  and  clean  the  utensils  of 
a  kitchen. 

kitchen-middens,  s.  pi. 

Archceol. :  KjOkkenmOddinger,  refuse-heaps,  or 
shell-mounds — the  names  given  to  what  were  for¬ 
merly  considered  to  be  raised  beaches  on  the  coast 
of  Denmark,  but  which  are  now  proved  to  have  been 
deposited  by  early  man.  It  was  first  observed  by 
Prof.  Steenstrup  that,  in  these  supposed  beaches, 
the  shells  belonged  entirely  to  full-grown  or  nearly 
full-grown  individuals ;  that  they  consisted  of  four 
species— the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the  mussel,  and  the 
periwinkle — which  do  not  Live  together,  norrequire 
the  same  conditions,  and  would  not  therefore  be 
found  together  alone  in  a  natural  deposit;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  stratum  contained  scarcely  any 
gravel,  but  consisted  almost  entirely  of  shells.  The 
discovery  of  flint  implements  and  of  bones  bearing 
the  marks  of  knives  made  it  evident  that  these  beds 
were  the  sites  of  ancient  villages,  the  population  of 
which  lived  principally  on  shell-fish,  but  partly  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase.  A  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Professors  Steenstrup,  Forchhammer, 
and  Worsaae,  who  examined  a  large  number  of 
these  deposits,  collected  many  thousand  specimens, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Nortliern  Antiquities  at 
Copenhagen,  and  embodied  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  six  reports  to  the  Danish  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Sir  John  Lubbock  obtained  from  a 
kitchen-midden  at  Haveloe  in  1861  “about  a  hun¬ 
dred  fragments  of  bone,  many  rude  flakes,  sling- 
stones,  and  flint  fragments,  together  with  nine  rude 
axes  of  the  ordinary  shell-mound  type;”  and  he 
was  even  more  successful  in  his  visit  to  the  Midden 
at  Meilgaard  in  1863.  Kitchen-middens  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  Denmark.  They  exist  in  England, 
in  Australia  (Pinkerton :  Travels,  ii.  473),  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  (Darwin:  Journal,  p.  234),  in  the  Malay 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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Peninsula  ( Ethnol .  Soc.  Trans,  (n.  s.),  ii.  119),  and 
in  North  (Wyman:  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii., 
Nos.  8,  9,  11)  and  South  America  (Brett:  Indian 
Tribes ).  (Lubbock:  Pre-historic  Times,  ch.  vii. ) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remains  of  vertebrata 
discovered  in  the  shell-mounds: 

Fishes. — Herring,  dab,  dorse,  eel. 

Birds. — Capercailzie,  several  species  of  ducks  and  geese, 
the  wild  swan,  and  the  great  auk,  now  extinct. 

Mammals. — Stag,  roedeer,  wild  boar,  these  three  form¬ 
ing  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  urus,  dog,  fox,  wolf,  marten, 
otter,  porpoise,  seal,  water-rat,  beaver,  lynx,  wild  cat, 
hedgehog,  bear,  and  mouse. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  kitchen-mid¬ 
dens  were  formed,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (loc.  cit.) 
says :  “  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  appears  to  show 
that  the  Danish  shell-mounds  represent  a  definite 
period  in  the  history  of  that  country,  and  are 
probably  referrible  to  the  early  part  of  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  Stone  Age,  when  the  art  of  polishing  flint 
implements  was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached 
its  greatest  development.” 

♦kitchen-physic,  s.  Nourishing  diet,  for  an  in¬ 
valid.  (Colloq.) 

kitchen-range,  s.  A  kitchen  stove  with  oven, 
boiler,  &c.,  attached  for  cooking. 

kitchen-stufl,  s.  Fat,  dripping,  &c.,  collected 
from  roasted  meat,  dripping-pans,  &c. 

“A  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff.” — Donne. 
kitchen-wench,  s.  A  kitchen-maid  (q.  v.). 
“Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench;  marry,  she 
had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her.” — Shakesp.;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

kitchen-work,  s.  Cookery ;  the  work  connected 
with  a  kitchen  or  cookery. 

kit9h'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  kitchen;  - er .] 

*1.  A  cook. 

2.  A  kitchen-range. 

♦kitgh'-en-ist,  s.  [Eng.  kitchen;  -isf.]  A  cook. 

kit$h'-en-r$r,  s.  [Eng.  kitchen,  and  suff.  -ry.) 
The  body  of  kitchen  employes, 
kite  (1),  *kyte,  s.  [A.  S.  cyta.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  kite,  who,  by  a  light  turning  of  his  train,  moves 
his  body  which  way  he  pleases.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation, 

pt.  i. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity. 

“Detested  kite I  thouliest.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  An  artificial  bird  or  light  frame  covered  with 
paper  or  cloth,  and  flown  at  the  end  of  a  string. 

“He  will  madly  burn,  or  childishly  make  paper  kites  of 
his  deeds.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

4.  Fictitious  commercial  paper  or  accommoda¬ 
tion  bills ;  used  especially  in  the  phrase,  to  fly  a 
kite  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  Elanoides  fur- 
catus,  an  American  bird,  and  the  European  Honey- 
kite  Pernis  apivorus.  [Pernis.] 

(2)  Sing.:  Milvus,  a  genus  of  Aquilinse  (Eagles). 
The  Common  European  Kite  is  Milvus  ictinus.  It 
may  be  known  on  the  wing  by  its  forked  tail. 

(3)  PL:  Swainson’s  name  for  his  Cyinindinse, 
a  sub-family  of  Falconidee.  He  places  the  genus 
Milvus  in  Buteoninae. 

2.  Naut.:  One  of  the  unusual  sails  above  the 
royal ;  sky-sails,  moon-rakers.  &c. 

II  (1)  Electrical  kite :  [Electric-kite.] 

(2)  To  fly  a  kite: 

Commercial  slang:  To  keep  one’s  credit  up  by 
accommodation  bills. 

kite-eagle,  s. 

Ornith.:  Neopus  malayensis,  an  aquiline  bird 
found  in  the  Himalayas  and  other  wooded  regions 
of  India,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  Malay  penin¬ 
sula. 

kite-flier,  s. 

Commercial  slang :  One  who  raises  money  or  sus¬ 
tains  his  credit  by  the  use  of  accommodation  bills. 

kite-flying,  s. 

Commercial  slang :  The  act  or  practice  of  raising 
money  or  sustaining  one’s  credit  by  the  use  of  ac¬ 
commodation  bills, 
kite-shaped,  a. 

Archceol.:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“We  find  the  kite-shaped  shield  represented  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry;  a  curious  example  of  it  is  engraved  on 
a  candlestick  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  at  Goodrich  Court;  and  a  still  more  conclusive 
instance  is  the  remarkable  group  of  warriors,  each  with 
nasal,  spear,  and  kite-shaped  shield,  sculptured  on  the 
lintel  of  Fordington  Church,  Dorchester,  circ.  1120.  Sir 
S.  K.  Meyrick  conjectures  that  the  Normans  derived  this 
shield  from  Sicily.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  good  evidence 


for  believing  that  while  it  was  in  use  in  Britain  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Northmen  retained  their  round 
shield  till  a  later  period.” — D.  Wilson:  Prehistoric  An¬ 
nals,  ii.  349. 

kite-shaped  racetrack,  s.  An  American  form 
of  race  course  in  which  the  run  is  neither  straight 
away  nor  circular,  but  laid  out  along  lines  resem¬ 
bling  the  outlines  of  a  kite. 

kite  (2),  kyte,  s.  [A.  S.  cwidh;  Icel.  kvidr ;  Sw. 
gved;  Goth,  kwithus— the  womb.]  The  belly. 

♦kite,  v.  i.  [Kite(1),s.]  To  raise  money  or  to 
sustain  one’s  credit  by  the  use  of  accommodation 
bills.  (Slang.) 

kite -fopt,  s.  [Eng.  kite,  and  foot.]  A  sort  of 
tobacco,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  color  to 
a  kite’s  foot. 

*klte§  -foot,  s.  [Eng.  kite's,  and  foot.’]  An  un¬ 
identified  plant  mentioned  by  Ainsworth. 

kith,  s.  [A.  S.  cudhdhe,  kiththe,  from  cydhdhe= 
native  land ;  cydh=]cin,  from  cddh,  pa.  par.  of  cun- 
nan— Xx>  know.]  Acquaintances,  friends,  relations, 
kin. 

klth-fi-ra,  s.  [Cithaka.] 

*klthe,  *kythe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cfldh  =  known, 
pa.  par.  of  cunnan= to  know.]  [Kid  (3),  v .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  known ;  to  show,  to  discover. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  known. 

klt'-Ish,  *kyt'-!sh,  «•  [Eng.  kite  (3),  s. ;  -ish.) 
Resembling  a  kite ;  pertaining  to  a  kite ;  like  a  kite. 

♦kit-ling,  *kit'-tllng,  s.  [English  kit  (3) ;  suff. 
•ling;  Icel.  ketlingr;  Norw.  kjetling—a  kitten.]  A 
young  animal;  especially,  a  young  cat,  a  kitten. 
(Holland :  Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  iv.) 

kit  -llsh,  a.  [Kittlish.] 
klt-mut'-gar,  s.  [Khitmugar.] 
klt-ta-Qln  -cla,  s.  [Gr.  kitta,  for  kissa= a  chat¬ 
tering,  greedy  bird,  like  the  jay,  and  kingklos—  a 
kind  of  wag-tail  or  water  ousel.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylvidse,  sub-family  Erytha- 
cime  (Robins).  Kittacincla  macroura  is  the  Indian 
Nightingale  (q.  v.). 

♦kitte,  pret.  ofv.  [Cut,  v.] 
kit-tel,  v.  t.  [Kittle.] 

kit  -ten,  *kit-oun,  *kyt-on,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
cat  (q.  v.).]  A  young  cat;  the  young  of  the  cat. 
kitten-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  small  species  of  Cerura,  a  genus  of 
moths,  family  Notodontidee.  They  are  akin  to,  but 
smaller  than  the  Puss-moth,  Cerura  vinula,  whence 
the  English  names, 
kit  -ten,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Kitten,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  kittens. 
♦klt'-ten-hOQd,  s.  [Eng.  kitten ;  -hood.)  The 

state  or  time  of  being  a  kitten. 

kit  -ten-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  kitten ;  - ish .]  Kitten-like, 
playful. 

klt'-tl-wake,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry  at  breeding¬ 
time.] 

Ornith.:  A  gull,  Larus  tridactylus,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  fourth  toe  is  only  a  small  tubercle  with¬ 
out  any  projecting  horny  nail  or  claw.  Length,  15£ 
inches ;  head,  neck,  and  undersurface  white ;  back 
and  wings,  French  gray ;  legs  short  and  dusky ;  toes 
and  interdigital  membranes  dusky.  Found  in  the 
highest  latitudes,  and  as  far  south  as  Tripoli. 

kit -tie  (1),  *kyt-ell,  v.  t.  [Norw.  kjetla  —  to 
kittle ;  kjetling=  a  kitling,  a  kitten.]  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  a  cat ;  to  kitten. 

kit -tie  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  citelian;  Dut.  kittelen; 
Icel.  kitla;  Ger.  kitzeln .]  To  tickle;  to  excite  a 
pleasant  sensation  in. 

kit -tie,  a.  [Kittle  (2),  v.]  Hazardous,  de¬ 
ceptive,  perilous,  ticklish  ;  not  to  be  trusted, 
klt’-tling,  s.  [Kitling.] 

kit'-tlish,  a.  [Eng.  kittl(e)  (2),  v. ;  -ish.)  Tick¬ 
lish.  , 

klt  -tljf,  a.  [Eng.  kittl(e)  (2),  v. ;  -i/.]  Ticklish, 
susceptible,  sensitive.  (Scotch.) 

klt-t^-sol',  s.  [Sp.  quitasol.)  The  Chinese  paper 
parasol. 

klve,  s.  [Keeve.] 
klv  -er,  s.  [Coveb,  s.] 
klv  -er,  v.  t.  [Cover,  w.]  To  cover, 
ki'-wi,  ki'-wi  ki  -wi,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  these 
birds.] 

Ornith. :  The  N  ew  Zealand  name  for  birds  of  the 
genus  Apteryx  (q.  v.). 

kj’-er-ulf-Ine  (j  as  i»),  s.  [Named  by  Yon  Kobell 
after  the  Norwegian  mineralogist,  Kjerulf;  suff. 
-ine  (Min.).) 


Min. :  Regarded  by  Yon  Kobell  as  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  differing  from  Wagnerite  in  containing  a  large 
amount  of  fluorine  and  a  small  percentage  of  lime. 
Later  investigations  have  shown,  however,  that 
these  differences  are  due  to  alteration,  and  the  the 
mineral  is  identical  with  Wagnerite  (q.  v.). 

Kla-maths  (h  silent),  s.  [Native  name.]  Thf 
appellation  of  several  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians  formerly  living  along  the  Klamath  River  m 
Oregon  and  California,  but  now  settled  on  a  reser¬ 
vation  at  Klamath  Lake. 

klap'-roth-Ine,  klap'-roth-Ite  (h  silent),  subst. 
[Named  by  Beudant  after  the  mineralogist  Klap¬ 
roth  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.) .) 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Klaprotholite  (q.  v.). 

klap-roth'-o-llte  (h  silent)  ,  s.  [An  alteration 
suggested  by  Bruch,  from  the  Klaprothite  of  Peter¬ 
sen  and  Sandberger,  this  name  having  been  already 
given  to  Lazulite  by  Beudant.  Named  after  Klap¬ 
roth,  the  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  copper,  related 
to  Wittichenite  (q.  v.).  Distinguished  by  its  dis¬ 
tinct  cleavage,  and  larger  proportion  of  bismuth. 
Found  at  many  places  in  Baden, 
kleen  -boc,  s.  [Dut.=little  blue  goat.] 

Zodlogy :  Antilope  perpusilla,  a  pigmy  antelope 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  a 
foot  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  small  erect  black 
horns,  somewhat  approaching  at  the  tips. 

klep-to-ma’-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  klepto=  to  steal,  and 
mania= madness,  mania.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  moral  insanity,  displaying 
itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  or  propensity  to  steal. 

klep-to-ma  -nl-ac,  subst.  [Kleptomania.]  One 
who  suffers  from  kleptomania. 

klxck,  v.  i.  [Click,  v.  i.) 
klick,  kllck'-Ing,  s.  [Click,  s.] 
klick-et,  s.  [Clicket.] 

Fort. :  A  gate  in  a  palisade  for  the  passage  of  a 
sallying  party. 

kllnk -stone,  s.  [Clinkstone.] 
kll-n6-cr69’-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Sandberger,  from 
Gr.  klino=to  incline,  and  fcrofcos= saffron.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crystals  of 
a  deep  saffron-yellow  color.  Probably  monoclinic 
in  crystallization.  Composition  :  A  hydrated  sul¬ 
phate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  soda,  and 
potash.  Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites 
in  basalt-tuff,  near  Bischofsheim. 

kll-nom-e-ter,  s.  [Clinometer.] 

kll’-o,  s.  [Clio.] 

klip-das,  s.  [  Dut.  ==  cliff -badger.] 

ZoOl.:  Hyrax  capensis,  the  Cape  Coney.  [Hy* 
rax.] 

klip-fish,  s.  [Norwegian.]  Norway  codfish 
dried  for  export. 

klip -sprmg-er,  kllpp -spring-er,  s.  [Dutch 

= cliff-springer.] 

ZoOl.:  Oreotragus  saltator,  an  olive-colored  ante¬ 
lope  of  heavy  build  allied  to  the  Steinbok.  It  is 
scarcely  two  feet  high,  its  horns  about  four  inches 
long,  curving  a  little  forward.  Once  common,  but 
now  much  rarer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like 
the  chamois  of  Europe,  it  inhabits  inaccessible, 
rocky  heights. 

klip  -Steln-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yon  Klipstein;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  compact  mineral  with  dull 
luster;  color,  dark-brown  to  black,  streak,  reddish- 
brown,  opaque.  Composition  :  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  manganese  and  iron,  and  is  probably  only  impure 
rhodonite  (q.  v.). 

Klon  -dike,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the  Indian  word 
thron-diuck=  fishing  grounds.  J  A  river  and  gold- 
bearing  region  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  Canada. 
The  river  enters  the  Yukon  near  Dawson,  and  the 
gold-bearing  region  extends  into  Alaska.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  rich  gold  fields  in  the  Klondike  region  in 
1896  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  was  a  great  rush  of' 
prospectors  to  the  region,  and  by  the  close  of  1898 
something  over  S- 20, 000, 000  of  gold  had  been  taken, 
out.  The  term  Klondike  is  now  commonly  applied; 
to  any  successful  business  venture  ;  as,  “  the  invest¬ 
ment  proved  to  be  a  regular  Klondike.” 

kloof,  s.  [Dut.— a  gap.]  A  ravine;  a  gully.  I 
(South  Africa.) 

Initial  k  is  always  silent  before  n. 

♦knab,  v.  t.  [Dut.  knappen.)  [Knap.] 

1.  To  bite,  to  gnaw. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize.  [Nab.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try1,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


knabble 
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♦knab  ble,  v.  i. 

bite,  to  nibble. 


[A  freq.  from  Tcnab  (q.  v.).]  To  Hooker  Chamagrostis  minima.  It  flowers  in  March 

and  April,  and  is  found  in  wet  sands,  especially 
Horses  will  knabble  at  walls  and  rats  gnaw  iron.” —  near  tne  sea,  in  Anglesea  and  Jersey.  Formerly 
Browne.  abundant  in  Essex. 

knack,  *knakke,  s.  [Of  imitative  origin ;  Gael.  knap'-plng, pr.  par.  or  a.  [Knap  v  1 
cnac—  a  crack,  a  crash;  c»ac=to  crack,  to  crash;  fcnarmino-  „  *  u  .  ,  ,  . 

Ir.  cnag=a  noise,  a  crack;  cnagaim=to  knock,  to  stonc^fPlnS'llalnme^,  A  hammer  for  breaking 
strike;  Wei.  cnec=a_ crash,  a  snap;  cnecian=  to 


crash,  to  jar;  But.  knak=  a  crack;  knakken=  to 
crack;  Dan.  knage= to  creak,  to  crack;  Sw.  knaka 
=to  crack.] 

1.  A  trick. 

2.  A  little  machine ;  a  pretty  contrivance ;  knick- 
knack. 

3.  Readiness,  dexterity,  adroitness;  facility  of 
performance. 

4.  That  which  requires  dexterity,  adroitness,  or 
special  aptitude. 

knack,  *knacke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Knack,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crack. 

“  To  move,  knack,  or  waggle  the  fingers  like  a  jugler.” 
— Cotgrave. 

B.  Intransitive:  , 

1.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

“  If  they  can  hear  their  beads  knacke  upon  each  other, 
they  are  not  bid  to  care  for  hearing  their  praiers  reflect 
upon  heaven.” — Bishop  Ball:  Quo  Vadist 

2.  To  talk  affectedly  or  mincingly. 

♦knack -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  knack;  -er.] 

1.  A  maker  of  small  work,  toys,  or  knick-knacks. 

2.  One  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  as  playthings 
by  boys,  who  strike  them  together  by  moving  the 
hand ;  castanets,  bones. 

knack’-er  (2),  s.  [Icel.  knakkr=  a  saddle.] 

1.  A  maker  of  harness,  collars,  &c.,  for  cart¬ 
horses.  (Eng.) 

2.  A  dealer  in  old  horses;  a  horse-slaughterer. 
( Eng .) 

♦knack-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  knack,  s. ;  -ish.]  Artful, 
knavish,  tricky. 

knack'-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knackish;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knackish ;  artifice,  trick¬ 
ery,  cunning,  knavishness. 

knack -y,  a.  [Eng.  knack,  s. ;  - y .]  Having  a 
knack  ;  artful,  dexterous,  tricky. 

knag,  *knagg,  *knagge,  s.  [Ir.  cnag— a  knob,  a 
peg;  cnaig— a  knot  in  wood;  Gael,  cnag  (l)=a  pin, 
a  peg;  cnag  (2)=tocrack,  to  snap  the  fingers;  Dan. 
knaa= a  wooden  peg,  a  cog;  Sw.  knagg— a  knag,  a 
knob  in  wood.] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood ;  a  protuberance  ;  a  wart. 

2.  A  peg  on  which  to  hang  things. 

3.  The  shoot  of  a  deer’s  horn. 

4.  The  rough  or  rugged  top  of  a  hill  or  rock. 

knagged,  a.  [Eng.  knag;  - ed .]  Having  knags, 

knots,  or  protuberances. 

knag -gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knaggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knaggy. 

knag  -gy,  a.  [Eng.  knag;  -y.] 


-?/.]  Full  of  knaps 


♦knap ’-pish,  *knap-piscbe,  a.  [Eng.  knap,  v. ; 
■ish.]  Snappish,  cross,  surly. 

♦knap  pie,  y.  i.  [Eng.  knap,  v. ;  freq.  suff.  -le.] 
lo  break  oft  with  a  snarp,  cracking  noise. 

♦knap'-py,  a.  [Eng.  knap,  s. 
or  knobs ; knobby. 

knap  -sack,  s.  [Dan.  knapzak= a  provision-bag, 
a  knapsack:  fcnop=eating:  knappen— to  eat,  and 
zak= a  sack,  a  bag.]  A  soldier’s  or  tourist’s  case  or 
wrapper  for  clothes,  &c.,  to  be  carried  on  the  back 
during  a  march ;  a  tourist’s  or  traveler’s  satchel, 
knap'-weed,  s.  [Eng.  knap,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Centaurea  (q.  v.).  The  Brown- 
rayed  Knapweed  is  Centaurea  jacea.  The  Black 
Discoid  Knapweed 
is  C.  nigra,  and  the 
Greater  Knapweed  ** 

C.  scabiosa. 

knar,  f  knaur, 

♦knare,  s.  [O.  Dut. 
knorre;  Ger.  knor- 
ren-a  gnar,  a  knot 
in  a  tree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A 
knot  in  a  tree  or  in 
wood. 

2.  Bot.  ( chiefly  of 
the  form  knaur) :  A 
knot  or  tumor  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  cocoanut,  on  the 
stem  or  root  of  the 
hawthorn  and  some 
other  trees.  They 
may  be  used  for  propagation.  [Exostosis.] 

knark,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  connected 
with  knar  (q.  v.).]  A  hard-hearted,  surly  person. 
(Slang.) 

knarl,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  knar  (q.  v.).]  A  knot  in 
a  tree. 

knarled,  a,  [Eng.  knarl;  -ed.]  Knotted;  as,  a 
knarled  oak. 

knarred,  a.  [Eng.  knar;  -ed.]  Knarled,  knotty, 
knar  -ry,  a.  [En g.knar;  -y.]  Knarled,  knotty, 
knauff  -Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Bolboethite  (q.  v.). 
knaur,  s.  [Knae.] 


Small  Knapweed. 


knee 

knav  -ess,  s.  [Eng.  knav(e) ;  -ess.]  A  female 
knave;  a  knavish  woman.  (Carlyle.) 
knav  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  knav(e ) ;  - ish .] 

1.  Acting  like  a  knave ;  dishonest,  fraudulent, 

2.  Characterized  by  knavery ;  dishonest. 

3.  Mischievous,  waggish,  roguish. 
knav’-Ish-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  knavish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  knavish  manner  ;  dishonestly. 

2.  Mischievously,  roguishly, 
knav-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knavish:  -ness.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  knavish ;  knavery,  dis¬ 
honesty. 

♦knaw,  v.  t,  [Gnaw.]  To  gnaw,  to  bite. 

“  Frowning  and  froting  and  knawing  on  his  lippes.” — 
Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  54. 

knaw'-el,  s.  [Ger.  knauel,  knduel— cine,  a  ball 
of  thread;  Dut.  knawel;  Dan.  knavel;  Sw. knafvel; 
Fr.  gnavelle.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Scleranthus  (q.  v.). 
knead,  *knede,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  cnedan,  gecnedan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  kneden;  Icel.  knodha;  Sw.  knada; 
Ger.  kneten;  0.  H.  Ger.  chnetan;  Russ,  gnetate, 
gnesti.] 

1.  To  work  up  with  the  hands  into  a  mass,  as  the 
materials  of  bread,  cake,  &c. ;  to  work  and  press 
with  the  hands  or  feet ;  to  work  or  incorporate  into 
dough. 

*2.  To  beat,  to  pound  into  a  jelly. 

knead-A-ble,  a.  [Eng.  knead,  and  suff.  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  worked  into  a  mass,  or  kneaded. 

knead  -er,  s.  [English  knead;  -er .]  One  who 
kneads  dough. 

knead’-Ing,  *kned-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 

[Knead.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  working  up  or  incorpo¬ 
rating  into  a  mass,  as  dough. 

kneading-trough,  *knedyng-trowh,  subst.  A 
trough  or  tray  in  which  dough  is  worked  up. 

knead  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  kneading;  -ly.] 
Like  one  who  Kneads. 

kneb'-el-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Dobereiner  after 
Major  von  Knebel;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  color  gray¬ 
ish-black  to  black,  also  gray  and  spotted  with 
various  tints  ;  opaque ;  fracture  subconchoidal.  Com¬ 
position  :  A  silicate  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  the  formula  being  (JFeO-KMnOltSiOj. 
Found  in  large  masses  at  Dannemara,  Sweden. 

kneck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  knag ;  or  possibly 
from  kink,  by  metathesis.] 

Naut. :  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable, 
knee,  *kne,  *cneo,  s.  [A.  S. cne6,jcne6w=a  knee; 


pher  Knaut,  a  Saxon  physician  and  botanist  at 
Halle,  who  died  in  1694.  (Paxton,  &c.)] 

-Sv,  Bot.:  Formerly  an  independent  genus  of  Com- 

-ci  n  n  „ _ _ posites,  but  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Scabiosa. 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  knags  or  knots  ,  rough  with  knots  ,  receptacle  is  hemispheric,  covered  with  hairs, 

the  involucre  four-furrowed ;  the  calyx  teeth  of  8-16 
deciduous  bristles.  Scabiosa  ( Knautia )  arvensis  is 


knotty. 

2.  Fig. :  Rough  in  temper. 

♦knakke,  s.  [Knack,  s.] 

knap,  *knappe,  s.  [A  variant  of  knob  (q.  v.) ; 
Icel.  knappr;  Dan.  knap;  Wei.  cnap.] 

1.  A  protuberance,  a  knob,  a  swelling. 

2.  A  hillock;  a  rising  ground ;  a  summit, 
♦knap-knob,  s.  A  swelling  lump. 

♦knap,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  knappen= to  crack,  to 
crush  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  kneppe= to  snap,  to  crack 
with  the  fingers  ;  knep— a  scrap,  a  crack.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  with  a  noise  ;  to  snap. 

‘‘He  knapped  the  staff  of  the  dart  asunder.”— North: 
Plutarch,  p.  306. 

2.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 
«*  Take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs  some 

depth  within  the  water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of 
the  tongs  well.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  133. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

“The  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap  in.” — Wiseman: 
Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  snap,  to  bite.  -• 

“These  .  .  .  were  always  knapping  and  kicking  at 
such  examples  and  sentences  as  they  felt  sharp.”— Strype: 
Memorials ;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1535.) 
knap’-bot-tle,  s.  [Eng.  knap,  and  Eng.  bottle .] 
Bot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  Bladder-Campion 
(Silene  inflata ). 

♦knappe,  s.  [Nap.] 

knap'-pl-?t,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Knapp,  author 
of  a  work  on  British  grasses.] 

Bot  •  A  genus  of  British  grasses,  tribe  Phalandese. 
The  old  Knappia  agrostidea  is  called  by  Sir  Joseph 


knau  -tl-A  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  Christo-  cogn.  with  Dut.  knie ;  Icel.  kn£ ;  Dan.  knoe;  Sw. 

Tr  --J  -  c’-- —  -ii - — *-•*■  knd ;  Ger.  knie ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chniu ;  Goth,  kniu;  Lat. 

genu;  Gr.  gonu;  Sansc.  jdnu.  The  root  is  un¬ 
known.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  every  day  she  lived.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  genuflection ;  abending  of  the  knee  in  re¬ 
spect. 

“Tour  knee,  sirrah!” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

(2)  A  courtesy. 

“  Came  in  with  cap  and  knee.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  8. 

*(3)  A  crag,  a  rock,  a  prominence. 

“Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rockie  knees.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  34. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  articulation  uniting  the  thigh  and 
the  leg  bones.  [Knee-joint.] 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  back  of  a  handrailing  of  a  con¬ 
vex  form  ;  that  of  a  concave  form  is  a  ramp. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  return  of  the 
drip-stone  at  the  spring  of  an  arch. 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  natural  bend,  or 
sawed  to  shape,  and  fitting  into  an  angle  as  a  brace 
and  strut. 

(2)  An  elbow  piece  which  connects  parts  in  which 
the  side  plates  are  let  into  the  pieces  of  timber  and 
bolted  thereto.  The  flanges  lap  around  the  edges 

(3)  A  piece  framed  into  or  connecting  the  bench 
and  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh.  It  is  usually  mor¬ 
tised  into  the  respective  parts. 

(4)  An  elbow  or  toggle-joint. 

4.  Shipbuilding :  A  compass  timber ;  a  naturally- 


a  hairy  plant  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  lilac  or 
blue  flowers:  wild  in  Northern  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  North  Africa. 

knave,  s.  [A.  S.  cnafa= a  boy;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
knaap= a  lad,  a  servant;  Icel.  knapi= a  servant- 
boy;  Sw.  knafvel— a  rogue ;  Ger.  knabe= a  boy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Originally  a  boy. 

“  If  it  is  a  knave  child,  sle  ye  him;  if  it  is  a  womman, 
kepe  ye.” — Wycliffe:  Exod.  i.  16.  m 

*2.  A  servant. 

“And  bit  his  knave  knele,  that  shall  his  coppe  holde. 

He  loketh  alle  louring.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  83. 

3.  A  false,  deceitful,  tricky  fellow ;  a  dishonest 
person ;  a  trickster. 

“Of  these  a  large  proportion  were  knaves  and  liber¬ 
tines.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Cards :  One  of  the  court-cards,  having  on  it  a 
picture  of  a  soldier  or  a  servant ;  a  jack. 

knave-bairn,  s.  A  male  child. 

“  Ye’ll  no  hinder  her  gieing  them  a  present  o’  a  bonny 
knave-bairn.” — Scott:  Antiquary ,  ch.  xxiv. 

♦knave,  v.  t.  [Knave.]  To  make  a  knave  of. 

"‘ To  ensnare  the  squire  and  knave  themselves.” — Gen¬ 
tlemen  Instructed,  p.  477. 

knav  -er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  knave;  -ry.] 

1.  Dishonesty,  trickery ;  the  actions  or  practices 
of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainy- 

2.  Mischief ;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 

knave-ship,  s.  [En g.  knave ; -ship.]  Mill-dues 

paid  to  the  knave  or  servant  at  a  mill  by  those  who 


A 

were  b^und  to  h^ve^heir^graln^grounid  ttmreVni"j\  grown  tent  piece  used  to  secure  parts  together, 
(Scotch)  acting  as  a  brace  and  tie.  The  back  or  outside  bent 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -lion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 


Knee-breeches 

portion  is  fayed  to  the  parts  to  be  united.  The  ex¬ 
terior  angle  of  a  knee  is  the  breech;  the  interior 
angle  is  the  elbow  or  throat.  The  square  knee  has 
a  right  angle ;  the  knee  without  a  square  has  an 
obtuse  angle ;  the  knee  within  a  square  has  an  acute 
angle.  The  knee  derives  its  specific  name  from  its 
position,  or  the  parts  to  which  it  is  accessory. 

knee-breeches,  s.  pi.  Breeches  which  reach  only 
down  to  the  knees. 

knee-brush,  s. 

ZoOl.  ( chiefly  pi.) :  Tufts  or  brushes  on  the  knees 
of  some  antelopes. 

knee-cap, s 

1.  Anat. :  A  sesamoid,  heart-shaped  bone  in  front 
of  the  knee,  attached  to  four  muscles,  with  the 
broad  part  upward,  and  the  apex  downward.  It 
articulates  with  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur. 

2.  Harness:  A  padded  or  leather  cap,  secured  by 
straps  over  the  knees  of  racing,  hunting,  and  other 
valuable.  horses  when  at  exercise,  to  protect  the 

art  against  abrasion  in  case  of  an  accidental  fall. 

t  is  made  of  fabric,  leather,  caoutchouc,  gutta¬ 
percha,  compressed  cork  in  a  double  pad,  &c. 

knee-cords,  s.  pi.  Corded  knee-breeches. 

knee-crooking,  adj.  Bending  or  bowing  the 
knee ;  obsequious,  cringing. 

knee-deep,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:  Rising  to  the  height  of  the  knees; 
knee-high. 

“  The  absence  of  the  old  knee-deep  stubbles  which  the 
old  sickle  used  to  leave.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

B.  As  adv. :  Sunk  to  the  knees,  or  to  the  height  of 
the  knees. 

“  Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  standing.” 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvii. 

knee-high,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees,  or  to  the 
height  of  the  knees. 

knee-joint,  s. 

1.  Anat.:  A  ginglymoid  articulation  of  large  size, 
formed  by  the  femur,  patella,  and  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  It  is  provided  with  thirteen  distinct  liga¬ 
ments,  the  first  five  are  external  to  the  articulation, 
the  next  five  internal,  and  the  other  three  mere 
folds  of  synovial  membrane.  There  are  two  fibro- 
cartilages  and  a  synovial  membrane,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  patella  are  two  mucous  bursa?.  The 
action  of  the  knee-joint  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
body,  and  is  perfect  in  respect  of  flexion  and  exten¬ 
sion,  and  when  the  knee  is  semiflexed  a  very  small 
amount  of  rotation  is  obtainable.  The  ligaments 
are,  the  anterior,  posterior,  internal  lateral,  two 
external  lateral,  anterior  or  external  crucial,  pos¬ 
terior  or  internal  crucial,  transverse,  two  coronary, 
ligamentum  mucosum,  and  ligamenta  alaria 
(false),  two  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  and  the 
synovial  membrane. 

2.  Mach. :  A  joint  consisting  of  two  pieces  articu¬ 
lated  endwise  to  each  other,  like  the  human  knee  ; 
a  toggle-joint. 

Knee-joint  press:  A  press  in  which  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  double  knee-joint  articulated 
at  the  top  to  the  upright  framework,  and  at  the 
bottom  to  a  cross-head,  from  which  proceeds  the 
shaft  which  applies  the  force,  and  which  works 
through  a  guide.  At  the  junction  of  the  branches 
the  articulations  are  made  with  masses  of  metal 
forming  screw-nuts,  through  which  passes  a  hori¬ 
zontal  screw,  right-handed  for  one-half  its  length, 
and  left-handed  for  the  other  half.  This  screw  is 
operated  at  first  by  means  of  a  set  of  crank-handles 
at  one  end  of  it;  and  when  the  resistance  becomes 
very  great,  by  means  of  a  counterpoised  ratchet 
lever,  which  works  in  the  middle  of  the  frame.  The 
force  applied  in  this  way  is  very  great,  since  the 
operator  can  act  on  the  lever  with  his  whole  weight. 

knee-jointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Bent  abruptly  like  a  knee ;  geniculated,  as 
the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

knee-piece,  s. 

Arch.:  A  knee-rafter  (q.  v.). 

knee-pine,  s. 

Bot.:  Pinus pumilio  nana. 

knee-rafter,  s. 

Arch. :  A  rafter  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  which  is 
crooked  or  turned  down  so  as  to  rest  firmly  on  the 

Walls. 

knee-stop,  s. 

Music:  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  cabinet 
organs,  by  which  certain  shutters  are  made  to  open 
gradually  when  the  knees  are  pressed  against  levers 
conveniently  placed  for  the  purpose.  A  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  are  thus  produced. 

knee-string,  s. 

Anat. :  A  ligament  or  tendon  of  the  knee.  ( Addi¬ 
son ,  in  Annandale.) 
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knee-swell,  s. 

Music :  An  arrangement  in  an  organ  by  which  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  wind  may  be  turned  on 
to  the  reeds  or  pipes  to  vary  the  loudness  of  the 
tone. 

knee-timber,  s. 

1.  Timber  of  a  bent  or  angular  shape,  suited  for 
shipbuilding. 

2.  The  knee  of  a  ship. 

*knee-tribute,  s.  Worship  or  reverence  shown 
by  kneeling  or  genuflection, 
knee-worship,  s.  [Knee-tribute.] 

♦knee,  v.  t.  [Knee,  s.] 

1.  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

‘‘A  mile  before  bis  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
Tbe  way  into  his  mercy.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

2.  To  kneel  to. 

“I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 
kneed,  a.  [Eng.  kne(e) ;  -ed.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  knees;  only  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  weak-kneed,  knock -kneed,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Knee-jointed  (q.v.). 
knee'-hol-ly,  knee  -holm  (or  l  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
knee,  and  holly,  holm. ] 

Bot. :  Buscus  aculeatus. 
knee  -holm  ( l  silent) ,  s.  [Kneeholly.] 
kneel,  *knele,  *knelen,  v.  i.  [Eng.  knee,  s. ; 
suff.  -1;  Dan .kncele;  Dut.  knielen.']  To  bend  the 
knees ;  to  fall  on  the  knees, 
kneel’-er,  s.  [Eng.  kneel;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  kneels ;  one  who  worships  by  kneel¬ 
ing. 

2.  A  stool  or  cushion  for  kneeling  on. 

II.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  certain  catechu¬ 
mens  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sermons  and  at 
part  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  the  benediction. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  penitents  (q.  v.)  enjoying 
the  same  privilege. 

kneel  -mg,  ♦knel-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[Kneel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  ;  wor¬ 
ship  by  bending  or  falling  on  the  knees ;  genuflec¬ 
tion. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.:  In  the  third  century 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  stand  erect  when 
thanking  God  for  mercies  received,  but  knelt  in 
self-abasement  when  they  prayed.  Kneeling  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  in  1275. 

kneel-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  kneeling ;  dy.~\  Ina 
kneeling  manner  or  posture  ;  with  genuflections 
knee  -pan,  s.  [Eng.  knee,  and  pan.'] 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Knee-cap  (q.  v.). 
kneepan-sliaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Broad,  round,  thick ;  convex  on  the  lower 
surface,  concave  on  the  upper  one,  patelliform. 
Nearly  the  same  as  meniscoid,  but  thicker.  Exam¬ 
ple,  the  embryo  of  Flagellaria.  (Bindley.) 

knell,  s.  [A.S .cnyl;  Sw.knall;  Ger .knall;  Wei. 
C7iell=a  passing-bell ;  cnall=& knell.]  [Knell,  u.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck,  espe¬ 
cially  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral  or  to 
announce  a  death ;  a  stroke  upon  a  bell  made  at 
periodic  intervals,  at  the  time  of  a  death  or  fu¬ 
neral;  a  single  stroke  is  made  for  a  child,  two 
strokes  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  man. 

“  Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared.” 

Cowper:  Verses  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  Fig. :  The  death,  the  death-blow,  the  end ;  any 
sound  or  sign  of  the  passing  away  of  anything. 

“  I  feel  the  solemn  sound.  If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  i.  59. 
knell,  *knille,  *knolle,  *knowl,  *knylle,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [A.  S.  cnyllan—  to  beat  noisily;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  knallen=to  give  a  loud  report;  Dan.  knalde 
(=knalle)  =  to  explode ;  Sw.  knalla= to  make  a  loud 
noise;  Ger.  knallen ;  Icel.  gnella—to  scream.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  sound  as  a  funeral  bell ;  to  knoll. 

“Not  worth  a  blessing  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  resound,  to  sound. 

“  Your  fame 

Knowls  in  the  ear  o’  th’  world.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  To  sound  as  an  omen  or  warning  of  coming  evil. 

B.  Trans. :  To  summon  or  announce  with  or  as 
with  a  knell. 


knife-grinder 

knelt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Kneel.] 

♦knet,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Knit.] 
knev-el,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  belabor  a 
man  after  being  knocked  down. 

“  Twa  land-loupers  jumpt  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me  or  I 
was  thinking,  and  got  me  down,  and  knevelled  me  sair 
aneuch.”—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiv. 
knew  (ew  as  u) ,  pret.  ofv.  [Know.] 

*knlb,  v.  t.  [Nib,  u.] 

knlck'-er,  s.  [Dut.  knikker.']  A  ball  of  baked 
clay  used  as  a  marble  by  boys. 

knlck -er§,  s.pl.  [Knickerbockers.]  A  famil¬ 
iar  abbreviation  for  knickerbockers  (q.  v.). 

“I  recommend  flannel  knickers  in  preference  to  flannel 
petticoats.” — Queen,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

knlck'-er-bock-er§,  s.pl.  [After  Diedrich  Knick¬ 
erbocker,  one  of  Washington  Irving’s  characters, 
considered  as  typical  of  a  Dutchman.]  A  kind  of 
loose  breeches,  reaching  just  below  the  knee,  where 
they  are  gathered  in  and  made  tight  to.  the  leg. 
They  are  chiefly  worn  by  sportsmen,  tourists,  and 
young  boys. 

knick  -knack,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  knack= 
trick,  toy.] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  toy ;  any  little  ornamental  article. 

♦2.  Light  refreshment. 

knlck  knack  -a-tor-y,  s.  [Eng.  knickknack; 
- atory .]  A  collection  of  things  curious  rather  than 
valuable. 

“His  house  a  sort  of  knickknackatory.” — North:  Life  of 
Lord  Guilford,  ii.  252. 

knlck -knack-er,  s.  [Lag.  knickknack;  -er.]  A 
trifler. 

“Other  kind  of  knickknackers  there  are.” — Bretoi 
Strange  News,  p.  6. 

knick-knack'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  knickknack;  -eryl\ 
Knickknacks,  trifles,  toys,  ornaments. 

knife,  *cnif,  *knif,  *knyf,  s.  [A.  S.  cnif;  cogu. 
with  Dut.  knijf;  Icel.  knifr;  Dan.  kniv;  Sw.  knif; 
Prov.  Ger.  kneif. ] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  having  a  blade  sharpened 
on  the  edge,  and  distinguishable  from  a  sword,  a 
coulter,  and  other  things  by  its  form  and  uses. 
Knives,  are  of  various  forms,  shapes,  and  sizes, 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

“Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 

His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  35. 

2.  A  sword,  a  dagger. 

“He  drow  ys  knyf,  and  slow  the  kyng.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  104. 

3.  A  blade  in  a  machine,  as  in  a  straw-cutter  or 
rag-engine. 

If  War  to  the  Knife :  Mortal  combat ;  war  with¬ 
out  quarter  and  for  the  purpose  of  extermination. 

knife-basket,  s.  A  basket  in  which  table-cutlery 

is  kept. 

knife-blade,  s.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  a 
knife. 

knife-board,  s. 

1.  Domestic:  A  piece  of  board  with  powdered 
bath-brick,  or  covered  with  leather  or  composition 
when  emery  is  used,  to  clean  knives  on. 

2.  One  of  the  seats  for  passengers  running  along 
the  roof  of  an  omnibus.  (Slang.) 

knife-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  table-knives  are 
kept. 

knife-cleaner,  s.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning 
knives. 

knife-edge,  s.  A  sharpened  steel  edge  resting 
against  a  horizontal  surface,  the  two  serving  as  a 
means  of  suspending  a  scale  beam,  or  the  scales 
from  the  beam,  of  a  delicate  balance,  so  as  to 
obviate  friction  as  much  as  possible. 

knife-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  very  acute  edge,  the 
cross-section  being  an  hosceles  triangle  with  a 
short  base.  Known  also  as  a  feather-edge  file.  It 
is  used  in  cutting  narrow  notches,  and  in  making 
an  entering  kerf  for  saws  and  for  files  with  broader 
edges;  also  in  beveling  or  chamfering  the  sides  of 
narrow  grooves. 

knife-grass,  s.  A  species  of  tropical  American 
grass  with  a  very  hard  and  sharp  edge;  Scleria 
latifolia. 

knife-grinder,  s. 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  grind  or  sharpen 
knives. 

2.  A  grindstone  or  emery-wheel  for  grinding 
knives. 

3.  A  machine  for  special  service,  as  a  stone  for 
grinding  the  knives  of  mowers  and  reapers.  It  has 
a  holder  set  at  such  an  angle  with  the  frame,  and 
also  at  such  an  inclination,  as  to  present  the  tri¬ 
angular  knife-sections  to  the  grinding  face  of  the 
stone. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  sd,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kwt 


knife- handle 
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knit 


Knife-grinder's  rot: 

Pathol. :  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  particles  of  steel,  &c.,  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  Called  also  Grinder’s  Asthma. 


knife-handle,  s.  The  handle  of  a  knife, 
knife-polisher,  s. 


Knight  of  the  Garter,  s.  [Garter.] 

knight  of  the  grip,  s.  A  commercial  traveler;  a 
drummer. 

♦knight  of  the  post,  s.  A  knight  dubbed  at  the 
wnippmg-post  or  pillory ;  one  who  gained  his  living 
by  giving  false  witness  ;  a  false  bail;  a  sharper,  a 


*2.  The  deeds  or  actions  of  a  knight ;  chivalrous 
deeds. 

“  And  that  is  loue,  whose  nature 
Set  life  and  death  in  a  venture 
Of  hem,  that  knighthode  vndertake.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*3.  Conduct  becoming  or  befitting  a  knight; 
knightly  conduct. 

“  Corsede  caytyfs,  knyght-hode  was  hit  nevere 
To  bete  a  body  y-bounde.”  P.  Plowman,  p.  344. 

t  ...  ...  4.  Knights  collectively ;  the  aggregate  of  thos6 

Bnignt;  oi  tne  road,  s.  A  footpad  or  highway-  persons  who  have  been  created  knights. 

...  .  “  Which  ceremony,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  is  supposed 

Knight  Of the  shears,  s.  A  tailor.  The  term  is  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  feudal  knighthood .” — 
a  pun  on  Knight  of  the  Shires.  [Shire.]  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  5. 

-  knight  of  the  shire,  s.  The  representative  in  U  Order  of  Knighthood:  A  duly  organized  and 

knife-trav  s  A  frav  or  ha<?Wet  in  which  lrnivo«  W®.  British  Parliament  of  an  English  county,  as  constituted  order  or  body  of  knights.  They  are  of 
arekent  7’  A  tray  or  basket  m  which  knives  distinguished  from  the  representatives  of  cities  two  kinds,  the  first  consisting  of  associations  or 
__T  '  and  boroughs.  fraternities,  possessing  property  and  rights  of  their 

knife,  v.  t.  [Knife,  s.]  Knight  of  the  Thistle  s.  [Thistle.]  own,  as  independent  bodies ;  the  second  honorary 

, _ .  ,  ’  Jl,  j,  associations  established  by  sovereigns  within  their 

Knignts-Dachelor,  s.  pi.  [Bachelor.]  own  dominions.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 

knights-banneret,  s.pl.  [Banneret.]  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers;  to  the  second 

Irnie’ht’H-fpe  «  those  numerous  orders  established  in  different 

_  °  i  ’  '  ,  countries,  as  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Order 

Feudal  Law:  (See  extract).  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c.,  in  European  countries, 

r.  c-  .r-.  ,  .  .  -  - ---  “  The  first,  moat  universal,  and  esteemed  the  most  hon-  and  the  Orders  of  the  Bath,  the  Garter,  St.  Patrick, 

[A.  ».  cniht—  a  boy,  a  servant;  cogn.  with  Hut.  orable  species  of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight-service,  which  gt.  Michael  and  St  George  the  Thistle  &c  in 
knecht;  Dan.  knegt;  Sw.  knekt;  Ger.  knecht;  cf.  differed  in  very  few  points  from  a  proper  feud.  To  make  Great  Britain.  Each  order’ has  its  appropriate 

- , ,  -  -----  thm  *?  imfrmmate 'quantity  of  land  was .necessary  which  {nsi  j  generally  including  ribbon,  collar,  badge, 

was  called  a  knighl  s-fee,  the  value  of  which,  though  it  .? „  ®  j  '  rtUrrrr  Gartrr  Onnvu  Star 

varied  with  the  times,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  or  j ev  el  ana  a  Star.  L BATH,  GARTER,  URDER,  STAR, 
Edward  II.,  was  stated  at  £20  per  annum,  and  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in 


Domestic:  A  machine  for  cleaning  the  rust  and  swindler. 

Stain  from  table-knives.  “  Whene’er  we  meet  wi’  fellows  who  hire  knights  of  the 

knife-rest,  s.  A  small  article  of  glass,  silver,  &c.,  in  law-suits  and  rascals  who  forswear  themselves.” — 

on  which  to  rest  the  points  of  carving-knives,  forks,  chard:  Plautus  (1694),  p.  161. 

&c. 

knife- sharpener,  s.  An  invention  for  sharpen-  mar1, 
ing  the  edges  of  knives.  There  are  several  kinds  in 
use. 

knife-tool,  s.  A  graver  shaped  like  a  knife. 


To  stab  or  cut  with  a  knife. 


1.  Ord.  Lang. 

(Vulgar.) 

2.  Hortic. :  To  prune ;  to  cut  back. 

3.  Political  slang :  To  desert  or  sacrifice  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  candidate  for  office. 

knight  (gh  silent),  *cniht,  *knygt,  *knyght.  s. 


Ir.  cniocht=&  soldier.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant;  a  follower, 
dependant 


2.  A  champion,  a  lover ;  one  devoted  to  the  service  ®very  Jear>  if  called  upon.”  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 


ii.,  ch.  3. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  s.  A  fraternal 

beneficiary  society  founded  in  1877.  In  1898  it 


of  another. 

“  To  honor  Helen  and  to  be  her  knight.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  man  admitted  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  reported  a  membership  of  70,000 ;  benefits  disbursed 
rank,  with  certain  ceremonies  or  religious  rites,  the  slnce  organization,  $14,009,538. 

candidate  for  knighthood  being  called  upon  to  pre-  Knights  of  Honor,  s.  A  fraternal  benevolent 
pare  himself  by  fasting  and  prayers,  watching  his  society  founded  in  1873.  Membership  in  U.  S. 
arms  alone  all  night  in  a  chapel,  and  by  receiving  reported  in  1898  at  89,203;  benefits  disbursed  since 
the  accolade  (q.  v.).  organization,  $63,819,601. 

“A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man.”  *KnightS  Of  Faith  and  Charity,  s.  pi. 

'  Chaucer:  t.  J.,  44.  CA.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  established  in  France 
4.  One  who  holds  a  certain  dignity  conferred  by  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  suppress  public  robber- 
the  sovereign  or  his  representative,  and  entitling  ies.  It  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregorv  IX. 
the  possessor  to  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  his  name  KnightB  of  Labor,  s.  pi.  A  secret  organization 
The  dignity  differs  from  that  of  a  baronet  in  not  Laving  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
being  hereditary.  Wives  of  knights  are  legally  en-  f  °ki  in  8) 

titled  to  the  designation  of  Dame,  but  are  more  .  g  ‘  '. 

commonly  addressed  as  Lady.  (Eng.)  Knights  of  Pythias,  s.  pi.  A  secret  fraternal 

TT  rj,  ,  ...  order  organized  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  in  1864,  and 

11.  lecnnicatty :  now  numbering  in  the  United  States  over  460,000 


Thistle.] 

♦knight -less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight;  -less.} 

1.  Destitute  of  knights. 

2.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

“Arise  thou  cursed  miscreant, 

That  hast  with  knightlesse  guile  and  treacherous  trains 

Faire  knighthood  foully  shamed.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  41. 

knlght'-llke  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight ;  -like.] 
Resembling  a  knight ;  becoming  a  knight ;  knightly. 

knight -11-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  knightly; 
- ness .1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knightly. 

2.  Knightly  actions  ;  chivalry. 

knight  -ly  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  cnihtlic 
(a.),  cnihtlice  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  knight;  becoming 
or  befitting  a  knight ;  chivalrous. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  knight;  in  a  manner  becom¬ 
ing  a  knight. 

knight -ship  (gh  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  knight ;  -ship.] 


*1.  Cards:  The  old  name  of  the  knave  or  jack  members,  with  an  Endowment  rank  of  over  53,000  The  dignity  or  position  of  a  knight ;  knighthood. 


(q.  v.). 

2.  Chess:  The  name  of  one  of  the  pieces — the  next 


members,  carrying  an  endowment  of  over  $100,000,000. 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  s.  A  benevolent 


by  a  horse’s  head, 

3.  Naut.:  A  wooden  block  with  a  sheave  abaft 
the  fore  or  the  main  mast,  and  known  respectively 
as  the  fore-knight  and  main-knight. 

♦knight- errand,  s.  A  knight-errant  (q.  v.). 
♦knight-errant,  subst.  A  wandering  knight;  a 
knight  who  wandered  about  in  quest  of  adventures 


[Maccabees,  The 
[Round 


sovereign.  [Knight’s-fee.] 

knight’s-spur,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Delphinium, 
knight’s-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

Knight  Templar,  s. 

Originally:  One  of  the  ancient  religio-military 


Knip-per-dol'-Ing§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  fanatical  sect  of  German  Anabap¬ 
tists  (q.  v.)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder,  Bernard  Knipper- 
doling. 

*knip'-per-kln,  s.  [Nipperkin.] 
knit,  ♦knitte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cnyttan ,  cnittan, 
from  cnotta—SL  knot ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  knyta,  knytja, 
from  knutr=a  knot;  Dan.  knytte= to  tie  a  knot,  to 


in  value  to  a  pawn-in  chess,  usually  represented  associftjon  founded  in  1881,  and  now  numbering  in 

this  country  more  than  300,000, 

Order  of  the.] 

♦Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  s.  pi. 

Table.] 

knight’s-service,  knight-service,  s. 

Feudal '.law :  A  tenure  of  lands  held  by  a  knight  .  „  ,  ..  ,  ■ 

for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  skill,  prowess,  and  on  condition  of  performing  military  service  for  the  knit,  from  Jcnuae=a.  knot;  bw.  knyta= to  knit,  irom 

generosity.  rt.  °  ”””  n  j  1  ctT’™"’  “  1 

knight-errantry,  s.  The  character  or  actions 
of  a  knight-errant;  the  practice  of  wandering 
about  in  quest  of  adventures. 

♦knight-erratic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  toknight- 
arrants  or  knight-errantry. 

knight-head,  s.  ....  ,  l.  Originally:  Unecttne  ancicnr  rengio-mmtary 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  first  cant-timbers  on  each  j  Gf  m0nks  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the  ,,  , . 

side  of  the  stem,  which  rise  obliquely  from  the  keel  °  lcher  of  Christ  and  the  protection  of  pilgrims.  , 

and  pass  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  mi 10  order  was  so  called  from  its  headquarters  being  knitting  (q.  v.) 

inner  end.  jn  an  apartment  belonging  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  II.  Figuratively : 

knight-like,  a.  [Kntghtlike.]  near  the  Temple,  in  Jerusalem.  It  took  its  rise  in 

knight-marshal,  s.  An  official  in  the  house-  the  early  years  of  blue  twelftla  century,  arui  was 

hold  of  the  British  sovereign,  having  cognizance  of  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Vie  ne,  eld 

all  offenses  committed  within  the  royal  household  in  1312.  [See  Templar .1  modem 

or  verge,  and  of  contracts  made  there,  when  one  of  2.  Modern  times.  A  ‘‘egreeor  o  e 
tile  parties  is  a  member  of  the  household.  ““  B'U0 

knight  of  industry,  s.  One  who  subsists  by  .  .  .  ,  .  .,  ..  +  rEwTruT  « 1  To  create 

fraud ;  a  thief,  or  pickpocket. 


Knight  of  Malta,  Knight  of  Rhodes  Knight  ®rh<?"ht>i^  d^n%  the  sovereign,  or  his  (or  her)  rep-  attach. 
Of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  s.  The  names  by  which  LUg^fotive,  who  gives  the  person  kneeling  a  blow 
the  ancient  order  of  Hospitallers  was  known.  with  a  sword,  and  bids  him  rise  up  sir.  [Acco- 

Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  subst.  LAde.  ] 


knut=  a  knot.]  [Knot,  s.] 

.A.  Transitive: 

'I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  tie  together ;  to  fasten  by 
tying  or  with  a  knot. 

“  Botes  he  toke  &  barges,  the  sides  togidere  knytte.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  24L 

2.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a  continuous 
thread ;  to  form  or  put  together  by  the  operation  of 


1.  To  join  together. 

“  This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

2.  To  weave,  to  intertwine. 

“Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the 
altar’s  enclosure.” 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 

3.  To  join  closely,  to  bring  close  together,  to 


[Michael.] 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  s.  [Patrick.] 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  s.  [Bath.] 

♦knight  of  the  blade,  s.  A  bully  who  perpetu¬ 
ally  threatened  to  draw  his  blade. 

♦Knight  of  the  chamber,  s.  A  knight-bachelor 
made  by  the  sovereign  in  time  of  peace,  in  the  sov¬ 
ereign’s  chamber,  and  not  on  the  field, 
knight  of  the  cleaver,  s.  A  butcher. 


knightage  (as  nlt  -Ig),  s.  [Eng.  knight,  s. ;  -age.] 

1.  Those  persons  collectively  who  have  been 

created  knights.  .  .  . 

2.  A  book  containing  the  names,  &c.,  of  all 

knights. 

knlght'-hoQd  (gh  silent),  *knight-hode, 
♦knvght-hod,  *knyght-hode,  s.  [A.  S.  cnihthdd, 
from  cniht = a  knight,  and  7wfd=ftood=condition.] 

1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a  knight. 


Since  the  red-crosse  knight  he  erst  did  weet, 

To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  1L 

4.  To  cause  to  grow  together ;  to  cause  to  join. 

‘  ‘  N ature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are  undel 
a  discharge.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

5.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

“  While  he  knits  his  angry  brows.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  to  finish  off. 

“  He  concludeth  and  knytteth  up  the  matter  with  hie 
accustomed  vehemence.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  306. 


knit 


2442 


knocker 


*7.  To  compound,  to  compose. 

“If  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well  knit." — Goldsmith: 
Vioar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  textile  fabric  by  the  process  or 
operation  of  knitting  (q.  v.). 

“Item,  she  can  knit.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  join,  to  close,  to  unite.  (Used  spe¬ 
cially  of  the  manner  in  which  bees  before  and  in 
swarming  unite  in  a  solid  mass.) 

“  Our  severed  navy  too 

Have  knit  again;  and  float,  threat’ning  most  sealike.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

II  To  knit  up :  To  wind  up,  to  finish,  to  conclude, 

♦knit,  s.  [Knit,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Texture. 

2.  Min. :  A  small  portion  of  lead  ore,  probably 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  nits,  the  eggs  of  the 
louse. 

♦knit,  a.  [Knit,  v.]  Allied,  connected, 
knit -back,  s.  [Eng.  knit,  and  back.] 

Bot. :  Symphytum  officinale. 
knlt§h,  *kniche,  *knoche,  *knucche,  *knyche, 
♦knytch,  *cnucche,  s.  [M.  L.  Ger.  knucke,  knocke: 
Ger.  knocke.]  A  bundle ;  a  number  of  things  tied 
together,  as  faggots,  &c.  ( Wycliffe :  Works,  i.  97.) 

knit  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  knit;  fern.  suff.  -ster.]  A 
female  knitter. 

♦knlt'-tgi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  knit;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  knitted, 
knlt'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  knit;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  knits. 

“  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  knitting-machine. 

♦3.  Anything  which  knits,  joins,  or  unites. 

“For  so  great  a  knitter  and  binder  it  is,  that  it  will 
draw  their  chawes  together  in  manner  of  a  muzzle.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xii. 
knlt'-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Knit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  art  of  knitting  is  modern ;  it  cannot 
be  traced  back  farther  than  about  A.  D.  1500,  and  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in  Scotland  shortly  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date.  It  consists  in  the  construction 
of  a  looped  fabric  in  which  for  the  first  row  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  loops  are  cast  on  or  preferably  knitted 
on  to  a  needle,  and  in  succeeding  rows  each  loop  is 

f  assed  through  the  loop  of  each  succeeding  row. 

t  differs  distinctly  from  braiding,  netting  and 
weaving,  which  is,  as  here  mentioned,  perhaps,  the 
order  of  invention,  knitting  being  centuries  later 
than  either  of  the  others. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  closely  to¬ 
gether. 

knitting-burr,  s.  A  wheel  having  wings  ar¬ 
ranged  radially  and  diagonally  across  its  face,  and 
adapted  to  operate  upon  the  yarn  and  fabric.  There 
are  several  kinds,  as  follows:  A  loop  wheel,  the 
wings  of  which  are  notched,  and  take  the  yarn  de¬ 
livered  by  the  guide,  and  push  it  up  under  the 
hooks  or  beards  of  the  needles;  a  sinker  wheel, 
which  presses  the  yarn  into  loops  between  the 
needles,  to  insure  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  form 
the  proper-sized  stitch  in  the  fabric ;  a  landing 
wheel,  which  raises  the  loops  of  the  fabric  a  short 
distance  above  the  points  of  the  needle-beards  while 
they  are  closed  by  the  presser ;  and  a  stripping  or 
knocking-over  wheel,  which  throws  the  loops  of  the 
fabric  entirely  over  the  tops  of  the  needles  to  com¬ 
plete  the  stitch. 

♦knitting-cup,  s.  A  cup  of  wine  handed  round 
after  a  couple  Pad  been  knit  together  in  matri¬ 
mony  ;  also  called  the  contracting-cup. 

knitting-gauge,  s.  The  number  of  loops  con¬ 
tained  in  three  inches  of  breadth, 
knitting-machine,  s. 

Mecli. :  An  apparatus  for  mechanically  knitting 
jerseys,  stockings,  and  other  knitted  goods.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  machine,  one  of  the  best  known, 
which  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  circular  system, 
being  described  as  follows :  A  bed-plate  having  a 
vertically  projecting  and  grooved  needle-guiding 
cylinder  or  bed  is  secured  to  a  table  or  other  suit¬ 
able  support.  On  the  bed-plate  is  a  loose  ring,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  thread-guide  for  conducting  the  thread 
to  the  needles,  and  about  the  needle-cylinder  is  a 
revolving  cylinder,  having  an  annular  groove  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  cam  portion,  and  provided  with  ad¬ 
justable  cams,  which  govern  the  downward  motion 
of  the  needles,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
loops,  and  raise  the  needles  ;  and  two  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  cams  are  needed  to  provide  for  reversing  the 
machine  for  knitting  the  heel  or  a  fiat  web.  The 


cam-cylinder  is  moved  by  a  bevel  gear  connected  to 
a  driving-crank,  and  when  moved  continuously  in 
one  direction  knits  a  circular  web ;  and  this  web 
may  be  narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the  leg,  by 
removing  needles,  and  placing  their  loops  on  ad¬ 
jacent  needles.  One  needle  receives  the  \hiead 
within  its  hook,  and  is  subsequently  moved  by  the 
cam-cylinder  so  as  to  form  the  thread  so  taken  into 
a  loop.  When  the  heel  is  to  be  formed,  a  portion  of 
the  needles  are  drawn  up,  thus  retaining  their 
loops,  and  the  number  of  needles  left  in  action  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  be  formed. 
The  cam-cylinder  is  now  to  be  reciprocated  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  thread- 
guide  in  advance  of  the  descending  needles  suffi¬ 
ciently  far,  so  that  the  thread  will  be  caught,  pins 
are  inserted  in  the  bed-plate,  and  engage  the  heel 
of  the  thread-carrier,  and  stop  it  just  before  the 
cam-cylinder  is  stopped. 

knitting-needle,  s.  A  plain  wire  with  smoothed 
ends,  used  in  pairs  in  hand-knitting  flat  goods  and 
in  fours  for  tubular  work. 

knitting-sheath,  s.  A  sheath  for  holding  the 
ends  of  the  needles  in  knitting.  It  is  usually 
fastened  to  the  breast  of  the  knitter, 
knlt'-tle,  s.  [Eng.  knit;  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  draw  string  of  a  purse  or 
bag. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  line  composed  of  two  or  three  yarns 
laid  together  and  twisted  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
against  the  twist  of  yarn.  Used  for  miscellaneous 

urposes  on  board  ship,  such  as  seizings,  lashings, 
ammock-clues,  pointing,  grafting,  &c. 

(2)  {PI.):  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yams  in  a 
rope,  twisted  up  together  for  pointing  or  grafting. 

knive§,  s.  pi.  [Knife.] 

*  H  A  pair  of  knives :  A  pair  of  scissors, 
knob,  s.  [A  later  form  of  knop  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hard  protuberance ;  a  hard  swelling  or  lump ; 
a  bunch. 

“A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round, 

The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  crowned.” 

Cowper:  An  Enigma.  (Transl.) 

2.  A  piece,  a  lump. 

“  Imprimis,  some  nice  porridge,  sweet  and  hot, 

Three  knobs  of  sugar  season  the  whole  pot.” 

Cartwright :  A  Bill  of  Fare. 

3.  The  handle  on  the  spindle  of  a  lock  or  latch. 

4.  A  rounded  handle  of  a  door,  lock,  drawer,  &c. 

5.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  knop,  bunch,  or  boss;  a  bunch  of 
leaves  or  similar  ornament.  [  Boss.] 

2.  Ordn. :  The  cascabel  of  a  gun. 

3.  Glass:  The  boss  or  central  bulb  of  a  table  of 
glass  when  cut  for  use. 

knob-latch,  s.  A  latch  in  which  the  bolt  is 
retractable  by  the  knob  or  rotary  handle,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  one  which  is  moved  by  a  key. 

fknob-lick,  s.  A  salt-lick.  The  base  of  the 
knobs,  as  round  hills  or  knolls  are  called  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  contains  shales,  which  furnish  alum  and 
other  salts,  forming  licks,  to  which  wild  and 
domestic  animals  resort.  One  of  these  knob-licks 
in  Mercer  county,  is  a  very  remarkable  spot,  and 
was  in  former  times  a  favorite  resort  of  the  buf¬ 
faloes,  &c.  {Bartlett.) 
fknob-like,  a. 

Botany:  Having  an  irregular,  roundish  figure; 
gongyloid.  {Bindley.) 

♦knob,  v.  i.  [Knob,  s.]  To  grow  or  form  into 
knobs  or  bunches ;  to  bunch. 

knobbed,  a.  [Eng.  knob,  s. ;  -ed.]  Set  with  or 
full  of  knobs  ;  containing  knobs ;  knobby. 

knob  -blng,  s.  [Knob,  v.] 

Masonry:  The  rough  dressing,  or  knocking  off 
the  projections  of  stones  in  the  quarry. 

knob  -ber,  knob  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  knob ;  -er.]  A 
hart  in  its  second  year ;  a  brocket. 

knob -bllng,  a.  [Knob,  s.]  (See  the  compound.) 

knobbling-fire,  s.  A  sunken  refining  hearth,  of 
small  size,  in  which  crude  or  partially  refined  iron 
is  worked  into  a  ball  or  knob  in  contact  with  char¬ 
coal  and  under  the  influence  of  a  blast ;  a  bloomary. 

knob'-bl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knobby ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knobby  or  knobbed, 
knob'-by,  a.  [Eng.  knob ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Eull  of  or  covered  with  knobs  or  hard  pro¬ 
tuberances. 

2.  Covered  with  hills  or  small  mountain  knobs. 
{U.S.  Colloq.) 

♦II.  Fig. :  Hard,  stubborn. 


knob -Stick,  s.  [Eng.  knob,  and  stick.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  workman  who  refuses  to  join  a  trades- 
union,  or  who  continues  to  work  when  the  other 
members  go  out  on  strike.  {Eng.) 

knock,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  cnucian,  from  Gael. 
cnac— to  crack,  to  crash ;  cnag— to  crack,  to  knock; 
Ir.  cnag = a.  crack,  a  noise.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clash ;  to  be  driven  suddenly  together  so  as 
to  come  into  collision ;  as,  One  body  knocks  against 
another. 

2.  To  beat;  to  strike  with  something  hard  or 
heavy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit,  to  give  a  blow  to,  to  beat. 

“’Twere  good,  you  knocked  him.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  dash,  to  drive,  to  hit;  as,  to  knock  one’s 
head  against  the  wall. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  by  a  succession  of  blows.  , 
1.  To  knock  about : 

(1)  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  lounge. 

(2)  To  assault  violently. 

“He  was  terribly  knocked  About,  and  evidently  left  for 
dead.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

2.  To  knock  down : 

(1)  To  strike  down ;  to  fell  with  a  blow ;  to  pros¬ 
trate. 

(2)  To  declare  a  thing  to  be  bought  by  a  person 
at  a  sale ;  to  assign  to  a  bidder;  as,  The  table  was 
knocked  down  to  me. 

(3)  To  embezzle ;  as,  to  knock  down  a  fare — said 
of  a  car  or  omnibus  conductor. 

3.  To  knock  off : 

(1)  To  leave  off  work ;  to  cease  work. 

(2)  To  force  off  by  a  blow. 

(3)  To  finish  quickly;  as,  He  soon  knocked  the 
work  off. 

4.  To  knock  out:  To  force  or  dash  out  with  a 
blow. 

“  If  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains.” — Shakesp. i 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  knock  under:  To  submit,  to  yield,  to  give 
way,  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  beaten. 

6.  To  knock  up : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  To  arouse  or  awake  by  knocking. 

( b )  To  fatigue,  to  wear  out,  to  exhaust. 

“  She  would  not  be  knocked  up  so  soon.” — Miss  Austen: 
Mansfield  Park,  ch.  vii. 

(c)  To  become  exhausted  or  wearied;  to  be  worn 
out  with  fatigue. 

(2)  Bookbind.:  To  shake  into  order;  to  make  the 
printed  sheets  even  at  the  edges. 

7.  To  knock  on  the  head :  To  stun  with  a  blow  on 
the  head;  hence, fig.,  to  frustrate,  to  spoil,  to  de¬ 
feat,  as  a  project  or  scheme. 

knock,  s.  [Knock,  v.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

“Give  weapons  up  for  men,  let  wars  alone  for  catching 
knocks.”  Phaer:  Virgil’s  AEneidos,  ix. 

2.  A  loud  blow  or  stroke,  as  on  a  door  for  admis¬ 
sion. 

“Hee  giveth  a  signe  either  by  a  loude  crie  or  some 
great  knocke.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii.,  ch.  iv. 

knock-down,  s.  A  piece  of  furniture  or  other 
structure  adapted  to  be  disconnected  at  the  joints 
so  as  to  pack  compactly. 

TT  (1)  A  knock-doivn  blow :  One  by  which  a  person 
is  felled  to  the  ground ;  hence,  fig.,  a  finishing  blow 
or  stroke. 

(2)  A  knock-doivn  argument :  An  argument  which 
completely  upsets  the  reasoning  of  the  opponent; 
an  unanswerable  argument. 

knock-kneed,  a.  Having  the  knees  turned  some¬ 
what  in,  so  as  to  knock  together, 
knock-knees,  s.pl. 

Pathol.:  Knees  bent  inward  while  the  feet  are 
thrown  outward,  an  accompaniment  or  consequent 
of  rickets.  The  knees  tend  to  knock  against  each 
other. 

knock-off,  s. 

1.  Knitting-machine:  The  piece  which,  at  the 
proper  moment,  removes  the  loops  from  the  tier  of 
needles. 

2.  Mining :  A  block  on  which  ore  is  broken. 

knock-out,  a.  Crushing;  effective;  as  a  knock¬ 
out  blow. 

knock-out  drops,  s.  A  stupefying  drug,  usually 
chloral-hydrate,  administered  surreptitiously  in  a 
beverage  to  facilitate  the  perpetration  of  a  crime. 

knock'-er,  s.  [Eng.  knock,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  knocks. 

2.  An  attachment  to  an  outer  door  of  a  house,  to 
give  notice  to  those  within  that  some  one  stands 
Without,  desiring  admittance. 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


knocker-off 
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3.  A  Welsh  goblin  said  to  dwell  in  a  mine  and  of  itself,  to  another  rope,  or  to  any  other  object, 
point  out  rich  veins  of  ore.  Chiefly  used  in  Cardi-  The  kinds  of  knots  employed  differ  in  size,  shape, 
ganehire.  (Brewer.)  and  name,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 


4.  A  detractor:  a  backbiter;  a  kicker.  (Recent 
slang . ) 

II.  Domestic:  An  attachment  In  a  flour-sifter  to 
jar  the  frame  and  shake  the  flour  from  the  meshes 
of  the  bolting-cloth, 
knocker-off,  s. 

Knitting:  Awheel  with  projections  to  raise  the 
loop  over  the  top  of  the  needle  and  discharge  it 
therefrom.  A  similar  wheel,  called  a  sinker,  de¬ 
presses  the  yam  between  the  needles. 

knock -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Knock,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  hitting  or  striking ;  a 
blow. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbind.:  Setting  even  at  the  edges,  by  taking 
a  bunch  or  pile  of  sheets  or  leaves,  and  striking  the 
edges  on  the  bench. 

2.  Metall.  (pi.) :  The  larger  pieces  of  ore  and 
gangue  which  are  picked  out  of  the  sieve. 

3.  Masonry  (pi.) :  The  small  pieces  broken  off 
from  stone  by  hammering  or  chiseling. 

knocking-down  iron,  s. 

Bookbind. :  An  iron  for  pounding  down  the  project¬ 
ing  twines  (slips)  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed,  so 
that  they  shall  not  project  and  mark  the  back  cover. 
kn511,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Knell,  u.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ring  or  sound,  as  a  bell. 

*2.  To  ring  a  bell  or  knell  for. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sound,  as  a  bell  when  rung;  to 
knell. 

knoll,  *knol,  s.  [A.  S.  cnol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knol 
=  a  turnip,  from  its  roundness ;  Dan.  fcnoid= a  knoll: 

Sw.  knOl=a  bump,  a  knot;  Ger.  knollen=a  knoll.] 

The  top  of  a  hill ;  a  hillock ;  a  mound ;  a  little  hill 
or  mount ;  a  small  elevation. 

knoll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  knoll,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tolls 
a  bell. 

knolles,  s.  [Ger.  knollen=a  tuber.] 

Bot. :  Brossica  rapa. 

knop,  knob,  *knoppe,  *knap,  *knub,  s.  [A.  S. 

cncep=the  top  of  a  hill;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knop= a 
knob,  a  button,  a  bud  \knoop=a  knob  ;  Icel.  knappr 
= a  knot,  a  button;  Dan.  knap,  knop— a  knob,  a 
button;  Sw.  knopp= a  knob,  knop= a  knot;  Ger. 
knopf=  a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud.  Of  Celtic  origin: 

Gael.  cnap= a  slight  blow,  a  knob ;  Wei.  cnap= a 
knob,  a  button ;  Ir.  cnap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  knob,  a  button,  a  protuberance, 
a  bud,  a  bunch,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

2.  Arch.:  A  bunch  of  leaves,  flowers,  or  similar 
ornaments,  as  the  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  ribs, 
the  ends  of  labels  and  other  moldings,  and  the, 
bunches  of  foliage  on  capitals. 

knopped,  a.  [Eng.  knop',  -ed.]  Having  knobs, 
tufts,  or  buttons  ;  fastened  with  buttons, 
knop'-pern,  s.  [Ger.  knopper= a  gall-nut.] 

Bot. :  A  curious  gall  formed  on  some  species  of 
oak  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

knop-sedge,  s.  [Eng.  knop,  and  sedge.)  A  spe¬ 
cies  or  burr  reed,  Sparganium,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  clusters  of  seed-vessels, 
knop -weed,  s.  [Knapweed.] 
knor  -rl-k.,  s.  [Named-after  G.  W.  Knorr.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  allied  to,  if 
indeed  it  be  more  than  a  sub-genus  of,  Lepidoden- 
dron  (q.  v.).  Prof.  Morris  enumerated  three  spe¬ 
cies,  all  from  the  English  coal  measures.  One  of 
these  is  found  also  in  Silesia  and  in  Russia,  another 
at  Saarbrack,  &c.,  in  Germany. 

knort,  s.  A  name  given  in  Lapland  to  a  species 
of  sandfly,  which  is  a  greater  pest  there  than  is  even 
the  mosquito.  It  quietly  works  its  way  into  a  per¬ 
son’s  clothing,  where  it  makes  itself  as  much  at 
home  as  any  of  the  wingless  vermin.  Its  bite  is 
practically  painless,  and  hardly  noticeable  at  the 
time,  but  on  the  second  day  it  swells  into  a  big, 
burning  wound,  to  rub  or  chafe  which  is  intolerable 
agony. 

knosp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  bud  or  unopened  leaf  or  flower,  used  as 
an  architectural  ornament. 

knot  (1),  *knotte,  s.  [A.  S.  cnotta;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  knot;  Icel.  knutr ;  Dan.  knude;  Sw.  knat; 

Ger.  knoten;  Lat.  nodus— gnodus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally :  .  . 

(1)  The  interlacement  or  intertwining  of  a  rope  or 
cord  so  as  to  attach  one  part  of  it  to  another  part _ 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


designed. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  bend. 

“Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspread. 

Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughts  upwound.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  16. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  bond  of  union  or  association ;  a  union,  a  tie. 

“Ere  we  knit  the  knot  that  can  never  be  loosed.”— Bp. 

Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  4.,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  A  cluster,  a  group,  a  collection. 

(3)  Any  figure,  the  lines  of  which  frequently  inter¬ 
sect. 

“The  whole  land 

Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up. 

Her  knots  disordered.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

(4)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood,  caused  by  the 
shooting  of  a  branch  obliquely  or  transversely  to 
the  general  grain  or  direction  of  the  fiber. 

(5)  A  protuberant  or  swollen  joint  of  a  plani. 

("6)  A  protuberance  or  knob  on  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
a  knur. 

(7)  A  nodule  of  stone  occurring  in  a  rock  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind ;  a  knur. 

(8)  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity ;  something  not  easily 
solved. 

“  Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve.” — Cowper :  Task,  ii.  520. 

*(9)  Folded  arms. 

“His  arms  in  this  sad  knot.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  same  as  Knop  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  An  irregular  or  twisted  course  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  elements  of  wood  caused  by  branches,  buds, 
or  any  similar  cause. 

3.  Brush-making :  The  brush-maker’s  term  for  a 
tuft  of  bristles  ready  for  insertion  into  a  hole  drilled 
in  the  stock. 

4.  Labor :  A  kind  of  double  shoulder-pad,  with  a 
loop  passing  round  the  forehead,  the  whole  roughly 
resembling  a  horse-collar,  used  by  market  porters 
in  some  places  for  carrying  burdens.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  development  from  a  length  of  rope  knotted 
into  a  loop,  worn  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

“Democritus  first  noticed  him  as  a  porter,  who  showed 
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great  address  in  inventing  the  knot." — Lewes:  History  of  not  kinky. 
Philosophy,  i.  120. 

5.  Mech.:  The  same  as  Knote  (q.  v.). 

6.  Mil. :  An  epaulet,  a  shoulder-knot. 

7.  Naut. :  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile ;  A  of 
a  degree  of  latitude ;  about  2,025  yards.  The  English 
statute  mile  contains  1,760  yards.  ’[Log.] 


B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  a  knot  or  knots,  as  in  plants. 

“  Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot.” — Mortimer  i  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

(2)  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  copulate. 

“  Keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

II.  Paint. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  knotting 

(q-  v.). 

knot-ber-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  berry.) 

Bot. :  liubus  chamcemorus. 

knote,  s.  [A  variant  of  node  (q.  v.).] 

Mech. :  The  point  where  ropes,  cords,  <fcc.,  meet 
from  angular  directions  in  funicular  machines. 

knot -grass,  s.  [Eng. 

knot  (1) ,  and  prass.] 

Bot. :  Polygonum  avi- 
culare,  a  prostrate 
plant,  with  internodes, 
narrow  leaves,  silvery 
stipules,  and  white, 
pink,  crimson,  or  green 
inconspicuous  flowers, 
clustered  in  the  axils  of 
various  leaves.  It  is 
common  in  fields  and 
waste-places.  An  infu¬ 
sion  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  growth  of  any 
animal,  whence  Shake¬ 
sp  e  a  r  e  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  2)  calls  it  “hindering”  knot¬ 
grass.  _  Allusions  to  this  fancied  power  may  also  be 
found  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  [Knot- 
weed,  Knotwort.] 

“The  knotgrass  fettered  there  the  hand, 

Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band.” 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  5. 

knot'-less,  *knot-lesse  *knotte-less,  a.  &adv. 
[Eng.  knot;  -iess.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Free  from  knots;  having  no  knots; 


Knotgrass. 


knot-horn,  s. 

Entom.  (pi.) :  Phycidm,  a  family  of  moths.  The 
Beautiful  Knot-horn  is  Pempelia  formosa. 

knot-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Knotgrass  (q.  v.). 

knot  (2),  s.  [Named,  it  is  said,  after  King  Canute, 
with  whom  it  was  a  favorite  article  of  food.  (See 
extract.)  ] 

Ornith.:  Tringa  canutus,  a  wading-bird,  which 
has  the  breast  deep  chestnut  in  summer  and  white 
in  winter,  and  the  back  dark  with  fulvous  spots  in 
summer  and  ashy-gray  in  winter.  It  breeds  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  from  which  it  migrates  in  autumn 
to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  far  even  as  the  Gape 
and  Australia. 

knot,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Knot,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  ,  , 

(1)  To  tie  in  a  knot  or  knots ;  to  form  a  knot  or 

knots  on.  ,  ,  .  . 

(2)  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  fasten. 

“And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung 
Wide-patched  and  knotted  to  a  tw'sted  thong.’ 

Pope:  Honied s  Odyssey,  xiii.  507. 

2.  Figuratively :  _  ... 

(1)  To  intwine,  to  intertwist. 

“To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom, 

But  far  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel  and  loom. 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  71 

*(2)  To  unite,  to  join  together,  to  associate. 

“The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  toward  Spain  and  among 
themselves.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

(3)  To  entangle,  to  perplex. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :  To  cover  over  the  knots  with  red  lead, 
preparatory  to  painting  over. 

2.  Cloth-making :  To  remove  the  weft-knots  from 
cloth  by  means  of  tweezers.  


“Here  silver  firs  with  knctless  trunks  ascend.” 

Congreve.  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Without  hindrance,  stop,  or  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“  For  both  Troilus  and  Troy  town 
Shal  knotlesse  throughout  her  hart  slide.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  v, 

♦knotte,  s.  [Knot,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  chief  or  main  point. 

“The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 

If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,716. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Knob  (q.  v.). 

knot'-ted,  a.  [Eng.  knot;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  knots ;  full  of  knots  ;  knotty. 

(2)  Having  lines  or  figures  intersecting ;  with  in¬ 
tersecting  walks. 

(3)  Entwined,  interlaced,  intertwisted. 

“Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5.  (Quarto.) 

2.  Fig. :  Perplexing,  entangled,  knotty. 

“  Until  the  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They’re  catched  in  knotted  law-like  nets.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  Cylindrical,  with  an  uneven  surface; 
torulose.  Nearly  the  same  as  moniliform  (q.  v.). 
Example,  the  pod  of  Chelidonium. 

f2.  Geology  (of  rocks ) ;  Having  small  detached 
points,  composed  of  mica,  &c.,  projecting  from  the 
surface,  they  having  resisted  the  weather  better 
than  the  other  components  of  the  rock.  (Perceval.) 

knotted-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.:  Origanum  majorana,  a  culinary  aromatic 
plant. 

knotted-pillar,  s. 

Arch. :  A  pillar  so  called  from  its  being  carved  in 
such  a  manuer  that  a  thick  knotted  rope  appears  to 
form  part  of  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

knot  -ter,  s.  [Eng.  knot ;  -er.] 

P aper -making :  A  sieve  which  detains  knots  in 
the  pulp,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  to  the  moving 
wire-plane  on  which  the  paper  is  formed. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  pli  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  d$l. 


knottiness 
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knot  -tl-ness ,  s.  [Eng.  knotty ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty  or 
full  of  knots. 

“By  his  oaken  club  is  signified  reason  ruling  the  appe¬ 
tite;  the  knottiness  thereof,  the  difficulty  they  have  that 
Seek  after  virtue.” — Peaoham:  On  Drawing. 

2.  Fig.:  Difficulty,  intricacy,  perplexity,  compli¬ 
cation. 

knot  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Knot,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  knots  in  or 
of  tying  with  a  knot. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Paint. :  A  process  preliminary  to  painting,  con¬ 
sisting  of  painting  over  the  knots  of  wood  with  red- 
lead,  and  the  stopping  of  nail-holes,  cracks,  and 
faults  with  white-lead.  A  silver  leaf  is  sometimes 
laid  over  the  knots  in  superior  work. 

2.  Cloth-making :  Removing  weft-knots  and  others 
from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

knot’-ty,  *knot-tie,  a.  [Eng.  knot;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  knots;  knotted;  having  many 
knots. 

‘  ‘  The  Cynic  raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened  to 
strike  him  if  he  did  not  depart.” — Lewes:  History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  i.  189. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  Rugged,  hard,  rough. 

“  When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.” 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

2.  Intricate;  difficult  of  solution;  involved,  per¬ 
plexing. 

“Who  tries  Messala’s  eloquence  in  vain, 

Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  explain.” 

Francis:  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

kn5t’-Wort,  s.  [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  Polygonum  aviculare. 

[Knotgrass.] 

2.  PI.:  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
order  Illecebrace®  (q.  v.). 

knout,  s.  [Russ,  knute—  a  whip, 
a  scourge.]  An  instrument  of  pun¬ 
ishment  used  in  Russia.  It  consists 
of  a  handle  about  two  feet  long,  to 
which  is  fastened  a  fiat  leather 
thong  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
handle,  terminating  with  a  large 
copper  or  brass  ring;  to  this  ring 
is  affixed  a  strip  of  hide  about  two 
inches  broad  at  the  ring,  and  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  end  of  two  feet,  in 
a  point.  This  is  soaked  in  milk  and 
dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it  harder, 
and  should  it  fall,  in  striking  the 
culprit,  on  the  edge,  it  would  cut  Knout, 
like  a  penknife.  The  culprit  is 
bound  erect  to  two  stakes  to  receive  the  specified 
number  of  lashes,  and  the  tail  of  the  knout  is 
changed  at  every  sixth  stroke. 

knout,  v.  t.  [Knout,  s.]  To  punish  or  flog  with 
the  knout  or  whip. 

know,  *knowe  (past  tense  knew,  *kneu,  pa.  par. 
known,  *knowen),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cndwan  (pa.  t. 
endow,  pa.  par.  endwen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  knd  —  to 
know  how,  to  be  able ;  O.  Sax.  knegan,  in  the  com¬ 
pound  bi-kndgan  =  to  obtain,  to  know  how  to  get ; 
O.  H.  G  er.  chnaan,  in  the  compound  bi-chndan; 
Russ,  znati  —  to  know :  Latin  nosco ;  Gr.  gignosko ; 
Sansc.f?ia=to  know.  From  the  same  root  as  Can, 
Ken,  Keen,  Noble,  Kin,  Genus,  &c.  Ger.  kOnnen 
=to  be  able ;  kennen— to  know.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  with  certainty;  to  have  a  clear 
and  certain  perception  of ;  to  understand  clearly ; 
to  have  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  of  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  with. 

2.  To  understand. 

"Taught  thee  to  know  the  world,  and  this  great  art 
Of  ord’ring  man.” 

Daniel:  Panegyric  to  the  King’s  Majesty. 

3.  To  distinguish. 

“Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to  know  it  from 
those  before  and  after.” — Locke. 

4.  To  recognize  by  recollection,  memory,  or  de¬ 
scription. 

“I  should  know  the  man  by  the  Athenian  garment.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  or  reality  of ;  to 
be  firmly  assured  concerning ;  to  have  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  regarding. 

6.  To  be  acquainted  with. 

“Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  830. 


7.  To  be  familiar  with ;  to  have  experience  of. 

“  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin.” 
— 2  Corinth,  v.  21. 

8.  To  understand  from  learning  or  study ;  to  have 
learned ;  as,  The  boy  knows  his  lesson. 

9.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

“Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare 
Cain.” — Genesis  iv.  1. 

10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  informed  of. 

“  I  would  know  that  of  your  honor.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  knowledge;  to  have  clear  and  cer¬ 
tain  perception. 

“  Can  it  be  sin  to  knowj 
Can  it  be  death?”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  517. 

2.  To  be  assured ;  to  be  convinced  or  satisfied ;  to 
feel  assured. 

“  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” — Job  xix.  25. 

3.  To  be  acquainted ;  to  be  familiar  or  intimate. 

“We  have  known  together  in  Orleans.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

K  *1.  To  know  of: 

(1)  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

“Know  of  the  duke  if  his  last  purpose  hold.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  be  informed  of. 

“  I  knew  of  your  purpose.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  6. 

2.  To  know  for :  To  know  of;  to  be  acquainted 
with.  ( Shakesp . :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2.) 

3.  To  know  how  to :  To  understand  the  way  to ;  to 
be  skilled  in  the  way  or  process  of  doing  anything. 

4.  To  make  known :  To  show ;  to  manifest. 

“  I’ll  make  thee  known.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

IT  To  know  is  a  general  term ;  to  be  acquainted 
with  is  particular.  We  may  know  things  or  persons 
in  various  ways ;  we  may  know  them  by  name  only ; 
or  we  may  know  their  internal  properties  or  char¬ 
acters  ;  or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ;  we  may 
know  them  by  report ;  or  we  may  knoiv  them  by  a 
direct  intercourse ;  one  is  acquainted  with  either  a 
person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  in  one’s  own  person. 

know,  knowe,  s.-  [Knoll,  s.]  A  rising  ground ; 
a  hillock. 

“Acre  for  acre  of  the  laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery 
knowe!” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

know'-!L-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  know;  -able.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  known  ;  possible 
to  be  known,  or  understood. 

“All  the  knoicable  qualities  of  matter.” — Warburton: 
Boiinybroke’ s  Philosophy. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  can  be  known  or  under¬ 
stood. 

“I  doubt  not  but  the  opinionative  resolver,  thinks  all 
these  easy  knowables,  and  the  theories  here  accounted 
mysteries,  are  to  him  revelations.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing.  (Pref.) 

know'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knoicable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  knowable ;  possibility 
to  be  known  or  understood. 

know  -all,  s.  [Eng.  know,  and  all.]  A  pretender 
to  great  knowledge  ;  a  wiseacre.  {Ironical.) 

know'-er,  s.  [English  know;  -er.]  One  who 
knows. 

“And  yet  the  great  knower  of  hearts  ascribes  men’s 
resolution  to  sin  to  such  reasonings  as  these.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

know-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Know.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  or  per¬ 
ception. 

2.  Intelligent,  conscious. 

“  You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 

That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 

Pursued  my  life.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

3.  Skillful,  well-instructed,  well-informed,  experi¬ 
enced. 

4.  Sharp,  cunning ;  as,  He  is  a  knowing  fellow. 

5.  Expressive  of  cunning  or  sharpness;  as,  a 
knowing  look. 

6.  Well-appointed;  fashionable. 

“  Drove  about  town  in  very  knowing  gigs.”  —  Miss 
Austen:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  xix. 

*C .  As  substantive : 

1.  Knowledge. 

“In  my  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord’s  father.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 

2.  Experience. 

“Gentlemen  of  your  knowing.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 


know  -Iilg-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  knowing ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  knowing  manner;  with  knowledge ;  cod 
sciously,  intentionally. 

“ Knowingly  converse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  any  per* 
son  suspected  of  heresy.” — Strype:  Memorials;  Henry  VIII. 
(an.  1527). 

*2.  By  experience. 

“Did  you  but  know  the  city’s  usuries, 

And  felt  them  knowingly.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

knoW-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng .  knowing ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knowing ;  the  state  of  hav¬ 
ing  knowledge. 

“Such  empirical  knowingness  (not  omniscience).” — 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans),  ii.  46. 

♦know-leche,  v.  t.  [Knowledge,  v.] 
*know-leche,  s.  [Knowledge,  s.] 
knowl'  -  edge,  know'  -  ledge,  *know  -  leche, 
♦know  -  el-iche,  *knaul  -  age,  *knaul  -  eche, 
*knaw-lage,  *know-lege,  s.  [English  know;  suff. 
-ledge,  -lege=-leche,  for  -leke,  from  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki; 
Sw.  -lek,  as  in  k8er(eifcr=love,  a  suffix  used  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  as  -ness  in  modern  English.  A.  S. 
-lac{— mod.  -lock,  as  in  wedtoefc),  is  cognate  to  IceL 
-leikr.  ] 

1.  Certain  or  clear  perception  of  truth  or  fact ;  in¬ 
dubitable  apprehension ;  cognizance. 

|2.  That  is  or  may  be  known ;  a  cognition.  (Gen- 
eraHy  in  the  plural.) 

3.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person;  famil¬ 
iarity,  intimacy. 

“From  mine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  14. 

*4.  Cognizance,  notice. 

“Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes  that  thou 
shouldst  take  knowledge  of  me?” — Ruth  ii.  10. 

5.  Skill  in  anything ;  dexterity  gained  by  actual 
experience. 

“Shipmen  that  had  a  knowledge  of  the  sea.” — 1  Kings 
ix.  27. 

6.  Learning,  mental  accomplishment,  erudition, 
science. 

“  Learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different  and  con¬ 
tested  opinions  of  men  in  former  ages.” — Sir  W.  Temple: 
Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

7.  Information,  notice ;  as,  It  was  brought  to  his 

knowledge. 

*8.  Sexual  intercourse. 

TT  Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply  im¬ 
plies  the  thing  known.  Science,  learning,  and  eru¬ 
dition  are  modes  of  knowledge  qualified  by  some 
collateral  idea.  Science  is  a  systematic  species  of 
knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and  order ;  learn¬ 
ing  is  that  species  of  knowledge  which  one  derives 
from  schools,  or  through  the  medium  of  personal 
instruction ;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge  ob¬ 
tained  by  profound  research. 

♦knowl'  -  edge,  *knowl  -  age,  *knowl-eche, 
♦knoul-eche,  *know-lege,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Knowl¬ 
edge,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  acknowledge;  to  avow. 

“If  thou  knoulechist  in  thi  mouth  the  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
and  bileuist  in  thin  herte.” — Wycliffe:  Romaynes,  x. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  acknowledge;  to  confess. 
♦knowl-edge-A-ble,  a.  [Eng.  knowledge ;  -able.] 

1.  Cognizable. 

2.  Educated;  intelligent.  ( Prov .) 
knowl-ton  -1-a,  S.  [Named  after  Thomas  Knowl- 

ton,  once  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Elt- 
ham.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceee,  sub-tribe  Anem¬ 
ones.  Sepals  five ;  petals  five  to  fifteen ;  stamens 
and  ovaries  many,  becoming  numerous,  one-seeded, 
succulent  fruits.  The  leaves  of  Knowltonia  vesi- 
catoria  are  used  in  Southern  Africa  as  vesicatories. 

known,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Know.] 
know  -noth-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  know,  and  nothing.] 
A  member  of  a  secret  political  association  in  the 
United  States,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  law,  and  of 
the  law  which  permitted  others  than  native  Amer¬ 
icans  to  hold  office.  It  started  in  1853,  and  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  The  principles  of  the  Know- 
nothing  party  were  embodied  in  the  following  prop 
ositions  (at-  New  York,  1855) : 

1.  The  Americans  shall  rule  America. 

2.  The  Union  of  these  States. 

3.  No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West. 

4.  The  United  States  of  America — as  they  are-  one 
and  inseparable. 

5.  No  sectarian  interferences  in  our  legislation  or 
in  the  administration  of  American  law. 

6.  Hostility  to  the  assumption  of  the  pope,  through 
the  bishops,  &c.,  in  a  republic  sanctified  by  Prot 
estant  blood. 

7.  Thorough  reform  in  the  naturalization  laws. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


kokra 


knownothingism 
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8.  Free  and  liberal  educational  institutions  for 
all  sects  and  classes,  with  the  Bible,  God’s  holy 
word,  as  a  universal  text-book. 

IT  A  society  was  formed  in  1855  in  opposition  to  the 
above,  called  Knowsomethings.  Both  bodies  were 
absorbed  into  the  two  parties,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  at  the  presidential  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1856. 


know  noth  Ing-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  knownothing; 
-ism.]  The  principles,  doctrines,  or  objects  of  the 
Knownothings. 

know -some  thing,  s.  [Eng.  lcnow,  and  some- 
thing.]  A  member  of  a  society  formed  in  the 
United  btates,  in  1855,  to  oppose  the  Knownothings. 
It  soon  became  extinct. 


knox  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Robert  Knox,  who, 
in  1781,  published  a  work  on  Ceylon,  having  lived  in 
that  island  many  years.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonace®,  family  Sper- 
macocid®.  It  consists  of  rushy,  ornamental  plants, 
with  white  or  pink  flowers,  growing  in  India  and 
Ceylon. 


knt.,  s.  [A  contraction  for  lcnight,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
knub,  kniib'-ble,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  knifler.)  To 
beat ;  to  strike  with  the  knuckle. 


knuc-kle  (kle  as  kel),  *knok-il,  *knok-yl, 
*knok-ylle,  s.  [Ger.  knbchel=a  joint;  Dut.  knok- 
kel=a  knuckle;  O.  Fris.  knokele,  knokle ;  Dan. 
knokkel;  Svt.knOge.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  joint. 

“With  weary  knuckles  on  thy  brim  she  kneeled  sadly 
down.”  Golding,  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  protuberant  when  the 
band  is  shut. 


“  He  comes  to  Lane,  finds  garret  shut, 

Then,  not  with  knuckle ,  hits  with  foot.” 

Davenant:  Long  Vacation  in  London. 
3.  The  knee-joint. 


“Jelly  also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly 
made  of  knuckles  of  veal.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  45. 

4.  The  joint  of  a  plant. 

5.  A  swelling. 


“The swellings  or  blind  piles  appearing  like  bigs  or 
knuckles  within  the  fundement,  are  cured  with  five-leafe 
grasse.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x x v i . ,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Technically :  , 

1.  Meehan.:  The  joint-pieces  forming  a  hinge 
through  which  the  pintle  passes. 

_  2.  Shipbuild. :  An  acute  angle  on  some  of  the 
timbers. 


knuckle-bones,  s.  pi.  [Dibstone.] 
*knuckle-deep,  adv.  Very  deeply;  consider¬ 
ably. 

knuckle-duster,  s.  The  name  in  England  for 
an  instrument  or  apparatus  of  iron  or  other  metal 
to  protect  the  knuckles  and  also  to  add  force  to  a 
blow.  It  is  furnished  with  knobs  or  points  to  add 
severity  to  the  stroke.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  garrot- 
ers,  and  is  called  in  this  country  knuckles. 

knuckle-joint,  s.  A  joint  in  which  a  projection 
on  each  leg  or  leaf  of  a  machine  or  implement  is  in¬ 
serted  in  corresponding  recesses  in  the  other,  the 
two  being  connected  by  a  pin  or  pivot  on  which  they 
mutually  turn.  The  legs  of  dividers  and  the  leaves 
of  butt-hinges  are  examples  of  the  true  knuckle- 
joint.  The  term,  however,  is  somewhat  commonly 
applied  to  joints  in  which  themotion isnotconfined 
to  one  place.  Such  are  really  universal  joints,  a 
form  illustrated  in  the  ball  and  socket  and  the  gim- 
bal.  A  ginglymus. 
knuckle-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  top  timber  in  the  fore  body,  where 
a  reverse  of  shape  causes  an  angle  on  the  timber, 
knuc  -kle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Knuckle,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  [][  1.] 

*B.  Trans.:  To  hit  with  the  knuckles  or  fist;  to 
pommel. 

T[  1.  To  knuckle  down: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  kneel  down,  as  boys  at  marbles. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  submit,  to  give  way,  to  yield,  to 
acknowledge  one’s  self  beaten. 

2.  To  knuckle  under :  [][  1  (2).] 
knuc  -kled  (kled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng.  knuckl(e) ; 
-ed.]  Having  knuckles  or  joints  ;  jointed. 

*knuff,  s.  [Gnoff.]  A  country  lout ;  a  clown, 
knur,  knurl,  s.  [Knab,  Gnabr.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  knot ;  a  knar ;  a  nodule  of  stone  ;  a  pro¬ 
tuberance  or  swelling  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (  Wood¬ 
ward:  On  Fossils.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  surly,  obstinate  fellow.  {Burns:  Meg  o 
the  Mill.) 

knurled,  a.  [Eng.  knurl;  -ed.] 

1.  Knotted,  gnarled. 

2.  Milled,  as  the  head  of  a  screw. 


♦knurl  Ing,  s.  [Knurl,  s.]  A  dwarf. 

kniir-1^,  a.  [Eng.  knurl-,  -y.]  Full  of  knurls 
or  knots  ;  knotted,  gnarly. 

*knur'-rf,  a.  [Eng.  knur;  -y.]  Full  of  knurls 
or  knots  ;  knurly.  (Stany  hurst :  Conceites .) 

*knyt,  v.  t.  [Knit,  v .) 

ko-a -la,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodh:  The  genus  Phascolarctos  (q.  v.),and  spe¬ 
cialty  p hascolarctos  cinereus,  the  native  bear  or 
native  sloth  of 
the  Australian 
colonies.  It  is 
a  tailless,  but 
pouched  animal, 
about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  stout 
body  and  limbs,  a 
small  head,  mod¬ 
erate-sized  ears, 
well  -  dev  el  op  e  d 
feet,  and  ash-gray 

fur.  It  feeds  on  r-  , 

the  tender  shoots  iuoala. 

of  the  blue  gum-tree,  which  the  natives  climb  to 
effect  its  capture 

kob,  ko'-ba,  s.  [See  def.] 

Zobl. :  The  native  name  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Kobus  (q.  v.).  These  words  are  also  used  as 
specific  names:  Antilope  kob  =  Adenota  kob,  the 
Equitoon,  or  Gambian  Antelope,  and  Antilope 
kobus=Kobus  sing  sing. 

ko'-bg,  s.  [Kob.] 

ko'-balt,  s.  [Cobalt.] 

ko-ba-o  -ba,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Bechuana  name 
for  the  long-horned,  white  rhinoceros.  {G.  Gum¬ 
ming  :  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa.) 

ko  -bell-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Satterberg  after  Von 
Kobell;  suff .  -ite  { Min .).] 

Min.:  A  sulph-antimonite  of  lead  and  bismuth 
represented  by  tho  formula  3Pb  S+(Bi,  Sb^Sa. 
Soft ;  specific  gravity,  6'29-6'32  ;  color,  blackish  lead- 
gray  ;  streak  black.  Is  found  at  the  cobalt  mine  of 
Hvena,  Sweden. 

ko -bo,  s.  [A  Sierra  Leone  word.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 


kobo-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Copaifera  guibcurtiana,  or  Guibourtia  co- 
pallifera,  said  to  yield  a  v  luable  copal. 

kob  -old,  s.  [Ger.] 

Teut.  Mythol. :  A  German  house-spirit,  the  same 
as  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  the  Scotch 
Brownie. 


kob  -Sld-lne,  s.  [Named  by  Beudant  from  Old 
Ger.  fco6oid=cobalt ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Linnjeite  (q.  v.). 

kd-bre§'-I-g,  s.  [Named  after  De  Kobres,  a  Ger¬ 
man  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperace®,  tribe  Elynese  ( Lind - 
ley),  or  Caricinese  {Sir  Joseph  Hooper).  The  female 
flowers  have  a  lateral  scale.  Known  species  three ; 
one,  Kobresia  caricina,  a  sedge-like  plant,  Kiur-to 
nine  inches  high,  with  wiry,  recurved  leaves,  being 
found  on  upland  moors. 

ko'-bus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  kob  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cervicaprid®  {Brooke),  with 
six  species  from  the  grassy  plains  and  marshes  of 
tropical  Africa.  Horns  elongate,  sub-lyrate ;  muz¬ 
zle  cervine ;  no  tear-bag  or  inguinal  pores ;  hair 
rough,  that  on  the  neck  longer,  divergent,  and 
drooping  ;  tail  rather  elongate,  depressed,  hairy  on 
sides  and  below ;  females  hornless,  with  four  teats. 

koch-el-lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality,  Koch- 
el{-wiesen),  Silesia  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  columnar  incrustations 
with  tracesof  crystals,  on  ilmenite  and  fergusonite. 
Color,  brownish  isabella-yellow ;  translucent ;  luster 
greasy.  Said  to  be  a  silico-columbate  of  yttria, 
zirconia,  iron,  &c. 

ko  -dak,  s.  A  portable  photographic  camera  used 
by  travelers,  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures. 

“No  photographs  havo  ever  been  taken  of  Antarctic 
scenes,  but  when  tho  kodak  has  been  snapped  on  board 
my  whaler,  or  from  my  land  camps,  it  will  register  the 
track  "—Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  in  Chicago  Tribune,  April 
15,  1894. 

kcef-lach-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Doelter  after  the 
locality,  Koeflach,  Styria  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  A  resin  with  the  formula  C29H43O2.  Re¬ 
lated  to  Jaulingite  (q.  v.). 

koeh’-ler-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Adam  after  Kohler; 
suff.  -ite  {Mih.).) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Onofrite  (q.  v.). 

ko’-el,  s.  [Native  Indian  name.]  Any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  oriental  cuckoos. 


kcel  -bing-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
Koelbing  of  Herrnhut ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) .] 

Min. :  A  dark-green  mineral  occurring  in  groups 
of  diverging  crystals  associated  with  eudialyte, 
eegyrite,  &c.,  at  Kangerdluarsuk,  West  Greenland. 
Formerly  regarded  as  Arfvedsonite  (q.  v  ),  but  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Amphibole  group  by  Breithaupt. 
It  consists  principally  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  lime;  streak,  pistachio-green.  Probably 
a  variety  of  Epidote  (q.  v.). 

koe-ler  -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  G.  L.  Keeler,  Pro. 
fessorof  Natural  History  at  Mayence  and  a  writei 
on  grasses.] 

Bot. :  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festuce®.  The  panicle  is  contracted,  spike-like, 
the  spikelets  compressed.  Known  species  eight. 
Kceleria  cristata  is  quite  well  known.  It  has  a 
silvery  panicle,  interrupted  below,  is  one  to  three 
feet  high,  and  is  found  on  banks  and  in  pastures. 

koen'-Ig-Ine,  keen -lg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Levy 
after  C.  Koenig ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Brocnantite  (q.  v.),i,fromGum- 
eschevsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

koen-Ig-Ite,  s.  [Kcenigine.] 
keen  -leln-Ite,  s.  [Kcenlite.] 

koen-llte,  keen -leln-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Schro- 
etter  after  Koenlein,  of  Uznacli.] 

Min.:  A  native  hydrocarbon,  containing  92’429  of 
carbon  and  7'571  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  Amor¬ 
phous,  soft ;  color,  reddish-brown  to  yellow.  More 
soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohol,  the  former  yield¬ 
ing  wax-like  folia.  First  found  at  Uznach,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  associated  with  lignite  (q.  v.). 

koet-tlg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Dana  after  Otto 
Koettig;  suff.  -ite  {Min).) 

Min.  .'  According  to  Naumann,  monoclinic  _  in 
crystallization  and  isomorphous  with  erythrine 
(q.  v.).  Groth  makes  it  isomorphous  with  vivian- 
ite  (q.  y.).  Occurs  massive,  or  as  crystalline  crusts 
with  fibrous  structure.  Color,  carmine-red  and 
peach-blossom  red.  Compos. :  A  hydrated  arsenate 
of  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  represented  by  the  for¬ 
mula:  (ZnO,CoO,NiO)3,  AsOs+3HO.  Found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  smaltite  (q.  v.)  at  the  Daniel  Mine, 
Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

koff,  s.  [Dut.] 

Naut. :  A  two-masted  Dutch  fishing-vessel,  carry¬ 
ing  a  sprit-sail  on  each  mast. 
k5 -gl-g,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zotil. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Physeterid® 
(Sperm  Whales  or  Cachalots).  Kogia  breviceps 
and  K.  {Euphysetes)  grayii,  perhaps  only  the  same 
species,  are  small  porpoise-like  whales,  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long,  but  akin  to  the  great  Sperm  Whale. 
They  have  been  found  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  East  Indian  coasts,  and  in  the  Australian 
seas. 

Koh-i-noor',  s.  [Pers.=mount,ain  of  light.]  The 
name  of  a  famous  diamond  now  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Great  Britain,  it  being  surrendered  to  the 
English  upon  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  the 
English  crown. 

kohl,  s.  [Ger.  kohl= kale.]  (See  the  compound.) 
kohl-rabi,  s. 

Bot.:  Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa,  the  Turnip- 
stemmed  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  cabbage,  having  a 
turnip-like  protuberance  on  the  stem  just  above  the 
ground,  which  is  the  most  edible  part  of  the  plant. 

ko  -hol,  s.  [Alcohol.]  A  pomade  with  which 
Persian  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their  eyelids. 
Ko  -kab,  s.  [Heb.  kokhab=a  star.] 

Astron.:  Beta  Ursce  Minoris. 
ko-ka  -ko,  s.  [Maori.] 

Ornith. :  Glaucopis  cinerea,  a  kind  of  crow  found 
in  New  Zealand. 

kok’-am,  s.  [Mahratta  (?).]  An  oil  expressed 
from  Garcinia  purpurea  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 
It  is  used  as  an  emollient. 

ko'-klass,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  appellation 
of  a  genus  of  Indian  pheasants,  Pucrasia. 
kok  -k6l-Ite,  s.  [Coccolite.] 
ko  '-koon,  s.  [Native.]  A  name  given  the  gnu  or 
horned  horse. 

ko-koo'-na,  s.  [Cinghalese.]  A  genus  of  Celas- 
trace®.  Kokoona  zeylanica  is  a  tree  with  a  pale- 
colored  bark,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Ceylon.  Thwaites  says  that  an  oil  is  expressed 
from  its  seeds,  which  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps, 
&c.  The  yellow,  corky  bark,  mixed  with  ghee,  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  snuff  intended  to  pro- 
duce  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  and 
relieve  headache.  {Prof.  Watt,  &c.) 
kok  -r  g,  s.  [Various  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.  &  Comm.:  Lepidostachys,  now  Scepa,  01 
Aporosa  roxburghii.  Its  wood  is  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  musical  instruments. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  't’ian  =  shgn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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kok’-schar-off-ite,  s.  [Named  by  N.  Nordens- 
kiOld,  after  the  Russian  mineralogist,  Kokscharow ; 
Buff,  -ite  (Min.) . ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  tremolite  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  also  belonging  to  the  group  of  Amphi- 
boles.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  alumina,  part  of  which  is  regarded  as 
basic.  It  approaches  in  composition  the  variety 
called  Edenite  (q.  v.).  Found  associated  with 
lapis-lazuli,  near  tlie  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

ko  -lg-nut,  s.  [African  kola,  and  English  nut.) 
The  product  of  a  tree  whose  habitat  is  a  West 
Africa  region  stretching  500  miles  from  the  coast 
into  the  interior,  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Lower 
Guinea.  The  tree  is  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  has 
smooth  cylindrical  branches,  and  bears  a  profusion 


kook,  v.  i.  [Cook  (3),  v.) 

kook'-aam,  s.  [Caffre.] 

Zotil. :  The  native  South  African  name  of  the 
Gemsbok  antelope  (Oryx  gazella).  [Gemsbok.] 

koo  -lee,  s.  [Coolie.] 

kool-6-kam  -ba,  s.  [Native  name;  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  koolo  imitated  from  its  cry.  It  is  repeated 
several  times.] 

Zotil. :  Troglodytes  koolo-kamba  (Du  Chaillu).T. 
aubryi  (Gratiolet  db  Alix),  an  anthropoid  ape  shot 
by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  forests  of  Western  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa.  The  shoulders  are  broad,  the  ears 
large,  the  arms  extend  below  the  knee;  the  limbs 
adapt  it  to  go  on  all  fours  and  to  climb  trees ;  the 


ofpurplishfiowers.  The’floweryields^alarge  waistis  asbroad  and  thick  asthe  chest ;  the  breast-  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  future. 


palm-leaves,  stones,  and  even  the  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep.  His  companions  also  preserved  much  by 
oral  recitation.  , 

The  Koran  is  smaller  than  the  Bible.  It  is  divided 
into  114  suras,  or  chapters,  arranged  achromcally. 
For  instance,  chapter  i.  was  “given  at  Mecca; 
ii.,  at  Medina ;  iii.,  at  Medina :  lxvi.,  at  Medina ; 
lxvii.-cxiv.  at  Mecca.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
arrangement  of  any  kind  in  the  book;  its  chapters 
are  as  inconsecutive  as  if  they  had  been  a  series  of 
sibylline  leaves  blown  into  their  places  by  the  wind. 
The  chapters  are  named  as  well  a& numbered;  thus, 
ch.  ii.  is  denominated  “  the  Cow;”  ch  v.,  “the 
Table ;  ”  lxxxvi.,  “  the  Night-star.”  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  moral,  religious,  civil  and  political  teach¬ 
ings,  commingled  with  promises,  threatenings,  &c., 
"  .  "uture  world;  with  Biblical 


brownish-yellow  fruit,  which  enfolds  in  the  same 
follicle  the  red  and  white  seeds  that  are  inaptly 
called  kolanuts.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  in  its 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  attains  its  greatest  fecund¬ 
ity  only  in  its  tenth.  It  then  yields  annually  about 
120  pounds  of  seeds.  They  are  gathered  in  October 
and  November  from  a  June  flowering,  and  again  in 
May  and  June  from  a  December  flowering.  Within 
a  few  years  the  nut  has  passed  from  the  narrow 
function  of  delectating  barbaric  aborigines  into  an 
extensive  service  of  civilized  man.  An  analysis  of 
it  shows  that  it  contains  nearly  all  the  constituents 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  and  other  constituents  not 
possessed  by  them.  It  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
caffeine  than  coffee  or  (except  in  rare  instances) 
tea,  and  more  theobromine  than  cocoa.  But  though 
the  chemists  can  get  at  the  elements  of  kola,  a  full 
explanation  of  its  hidden  potency  has  eluded  them. 

Ko-la-ri-an,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  One  of  a  race  of  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Hindustan. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Kolarians. 
kol-16-phane,  s.  [Gr.  kolla=ghie,  and  phaino- 

mai= to  appear.  Named  by  Sandberger.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  gymnite,  found  with 
guano  in  the  island  of  Sombrero.  Composition :  A 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  some  calcite ; 
specific  gravity,  2' 70 ;  hardness,  5. 
kol'-l^-rlte,  s.  [Collvrite.] 
kol-oph'-on-Ite,  s.  [Colophonite.] 
ko-mis  -dar,  ka-ma-is  -dar,  subst.  [Mahratta 
kamavisdar .]  A  district  collector  of  revenue;  a 
manager  or  renter  of  a  province.  (East  Indies.) 
kon  -g-rlte,  s.  [Conarite.] 
kon-drQ  ar  -sen-it,  s.  [Chondrarsenite.] 
kohgs'-berg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Pisani  after  the 
place  where  found,  Kongsberg,  Norway ;  suff .  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mineralogy :  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Composition:  Silver,  95T0;  mercury,  4*90 ;  formula, 

Ag]„Hg ;  isometric.  .  Occurs  in  crystals,  and  crystal¬ 
line,  at  the  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg. 

kon  -i-ga  ( on  as  en) ,  s.  [N amed  by  Robert  Brown 
after  Mr.  Khnig,  of  the  British  Museum.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cruciferee,  family  Alyssidae. 

Lindley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Glyce,  and  Mr. 

Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  old  Koniga  maritima, 

Alyssum  maritimum.  It  is  the  Seaside  Koniga,  or 
Sweet  Alyssum.  It  has  honey-scented,  white  flowers, 
kon'-ig-ine  (o  as  e  or  e),  s.  [Kcenigine.] 
kon-ig-Ite  (o  as  e  or  $),  s.  [Kcenigite.] 
kon-i-lite,  s.  [Greek  konis— dust,  and  lithos= 

Stone.] 

Min.:  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  white  color,  columbate  of  various  protoxides,  but  principally 
found  associated  with  zeolites  m  the  amygdaloidal  those  of  Cerium,  Calcium,  Lanthknum  and  Didy- 
rocks  of  Scotland.  A  chemical  examination  showed  mium.  J 

that  it  consisted  largely  of  free  silica,  probably  „ 

mixed  with  some  zeolitic  substance.  kor-arf  -ve-ite  ,  s.  [Koraefvetite.] 

ko-nihck'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  de  Koninck.]  kor-arf;-veTtIte,  kor-arf -ve-ite,  s.  [Named 
Palceont..:  A  sub-genus  of  Strophonema,  brachio-  “yRad°™i'iski  after  the  locality  Korarfvet,  Sweden; 
pods  of  the  family  Orthidee.  Found  in  the  Trias,  su?,‘. ~l*e  (Min.).] 


bone  is  protuberant ;  the  belly  is  very  large  and  the 
stomach  large.  It  feeds  on  vegetables.  It  has 
affinities  to  the  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee,  and  the 
nschiego. 

koo-lum'-bee,  s.  [Mahratta.]  Another  name  for 
the  Koonbee  caste  (q.  v.). 

koon'-bee,  kfin-bi,  s.  [Mahratta.]  The  agri¬ 
cultural  caste.  One  of  the  great  castes  in  the 
Mahratta  country  in  Western  and  Central  India. 
Koord,  s.  [Kurd.] 

Koord  -ish,  a.  [Kurdish.] 

Koo-ril  -i-gn,  a.  [Kurilian.] 
koor'-see,  kfir-si,  s.  [Arab,  &c.] 
Mohammedanism :  The  seventh  heaven,  supposed 
to  be  crystalline,  and  to  constitute  the  judgment 
seat  of  God. 

koorsee-text,  s.  The  256th  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  [Chapter  of  the  Cow  (Safe), 
Heifer  (Palmer.).)  It  is  also  known  as  the  Throne 
verse,  from  the  Arabic  Koorsee,  supposed  to  be  God’s 
seat  of  justice.  It  allegorically  signifies  divine 
providence.  (Sale.)  The  verse  runs  thus : 

“  God,  there  is  no  God  but  He,  the  living,  the  self-sub- 
sistent.  Slumber  takes  him  not,  nor  sleep.  His  is 
what  is  in  the  heavens  and  what  is  in  the  earth.  Who 
is  it  intercedes  with  Him  save  by  His  permissiont  He 
knows  what  is  before  them  and  what  is  behind  them,  and 
they  comprehend  not  aught  of  his  knowledge  but  of  what 
he  pleases.  His  throne  extends  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  it  tires  Him  not  to  guard  them  both,  for  He  is 
high  and  grand.” 

Prof.  Palmer  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vi.  40), 
says  it  is  “considered  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
Qur’hn,  and  frequently  found  inscribed  in  mosques 
and  the  like.”  Sale  (note  in  loc.),  says  that  “  Mo¬ 
hammedans  recite  it  in  their  prayers,  and  some  of 
them  wear  it  about  them  engraved  on  an  agate  or 
other  precious  stone.” 

ko -peck,  s.  [Copeck.] 

ko  -peh,  s.  [A  South  Sea  Island  word.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

kopeh-roots,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  The  roots  of  Colocasia  macrorhiza,  an  aroid, 
cultivated  in  Polynesia  for  its  largo  edible  yam-like 
roots.  Called  also  Tara-roots. 

kopp  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Kopp,  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  by  Knop  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  as  small 
brown,  transparent  octahedrons,  in  a  granular 
limestone,  near  Schelingen,  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden. 
Formerly  regarded  as  Pyrochlore  (q.  v.),  but  it 
differs  from  that  mineral  in  containing  no  titanic 
acid  and  little  or  no  fluorine.  Composition :  A 


narratives,  Arabic  and  Christian  traditions,  &c. 
Later  revelations  sometimes  revoked  or  essentially 
modified  those  which  had  gone  before.  The  Caliph 
Abu  Beker,  or  Baer,  directed  Zeid  ibn  Thorbit  to 
collect  the  scattered  utterances  of  the  Koran. 
Afterward  there  was  a  revision  by  the  Caliph  Oth- 
man,  various  readings  having  already  arisen.  He 
left  it  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  now.  It  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  An 
English  version  of  it  appeared  in  1734.  [Moham¬ 
medanism.] 

ko  -re,  s.  [Gr.]  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
kor  -i-gg.il,  kor'-ri-ggn,  s.  [Armoric.] 

Celt.  Myth,  (pi.):  Nine  fays  with  long  flowing 
hair  and  deadly  breath,  haunting  fountains  in 
Brittany. 

kor  -In,  cor -in,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zotil. :  Antilope  rufifrons,  found  in  Africa.  It  is 
of  a  bay-brown  color,  the  sides  paler  above,  with  a 
broad  dark  streak  below ;  the  under  parts  mostly 
white ;  the  face  bright  bay,  with  a  broad  white  side 
streak. 

kor  -Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Named  by  S.  von 
Waltershausen.] 

Min. :  A  hypothetical  compound  to  which  the 
formula  ROSiOa+RoOaSiO.s+SHO  is  assigned.  One 
of  several  similar  substances  which  Dana  includes 
under  Palagonite  (q.  v.). 

kor -ko-let,  cor  -co-let,  kor -kir,  kor-kie, 
kor  ker,  cork,  s.  [Gael,  corcuir—red,  purple,  a 
red  dye.l 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  given  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  to  Lecanora  tartarea,  a  lichen  used  in 
dyeing. 

kor  -y-bant,  s.  [Corybant.] 
kor'-y-nit,  s.  [Corynite.] 

kos,  s.  [Heb.  kos= a  cup  (?).]  A  Jewish  meas¬ 
ure  of  capacity,  of  about  four  cubic  inches, 
ko -sine,  s.  [Abyssinian  ko(u)ss(so) ; -ine.) 

Chem. :  C31H3SO10.  The  active  principle  of  the 
Kousso  plant.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  ether,  chlo¬ 
roform,  benzol,  or  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
142°;  when  heated  to  150“,  with  acetic  anhydride, 
or  hexacetate,  C3iH32(C2H30)60io,  is  obtained, 
which  melts  at  135°. 

ko§ -mos,  s.  [Cosmos.] 

kos -so,  s.  [Kousso.] 

kos -ter,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy :  A  species  of  sturgeon, 
ko-tow',  v.  &  s.  [Kowtow.] 
kot-schfi'-be-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  P.  A.  von 
Kotschubey,  by  Kokscharow  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  micaceous  mineral,  of  a  red 
violet  color,  belonging  of  the  chlorite  group  and 
resembling  Ksemmererite,  for  which  it  was  at  first 
mistaken.  Kokscharow  determined  it  to  be  optic¬ 
ally  biaxial,  and  to  correspond  in  most  of  its  char- 
acteristics  to  the  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  to 
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St.  Cassian.  (S.  P.  Woodward .) 
ko-ninck  -I-na,  s.  [Koninckia.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of  the 
family  Koninckinidse  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  free,  the 
valves  unarticulated  (?) ;  oval  anus,  supported  by 
two  spirally-curled  lamellee.  Only  known  species, 
Koninckina  leonhardi,  from  the  Trias  of  St.  Cas¬ 
sian.  (Nicholson.) 

ko-nlnck-In  -I-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  koninck- 
in(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  [Koninckina.] 
ko'-nite,  s.  [Conite.] 

*kon-ning,  s.  [Cunning.] 
koo-doo',  s.  [Its  South  African  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Strepsiceros  kudu,  a  beautiful  antelope, 
slate-gray,  with  transverse  white  markings.  The 


Min. 


.  ...  which  he  referred  it.  Occurs  with  chromite  near 

A  mineral  occurring  in  masses,  sometimes  -^aiie  Itkul,  Perm,  Russia,  and,  like  Kfemmererite, 
very  large,  or  as  imperfect  crystals  in  albite,  asso-  owes  its  color  to  the  presence  of  chromium.  It 
coated  with  gadolinite,  hjelmite,  beryl,  &c. ;  known  oo.ars  the  same  relation  to  the  monoclinic  species 

Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  the  Keemmererite 
words' hexagonal  species.  Pennine.  (  See  these 

kou  -lan,  s.  [Pers.] 

Z06I.:  The  Dziggetai  (q.  v.). 
kou’-mis,  s.  [Kumiss.] 

s.  [Gr.  kouphos— tender,  and 
lithos  stone.  _  Named  by  Picot  la  Peyrouse.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Prehnite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
excessively  thin,  brittle  laminae,  near  Bareges, 
5  renees,  also  at  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  Mont 


m  Sweden  under  the  name  Monazite.  According  to 
Des  Cloizeaux,  it  is  doubly  refracting.  Specific 
gravity,  4-03 ;  color,  yellowish-brown ;  fracture, 
vitreous;  streak,  grayish-yellow.  Stated  to  be  a 
phosphate  of  cerium  containing  fluorine. 

„  kor-an',  *cor-an',  kfir-an  ,  al-kor-an',  al-cor- 
an’,  al-kur-an’,  s.  [Arab,  kuran,  or,  with  the 
article  a(=the,  Alkuran— that  which  is  read,  from 
kara= to  read.] 

Religions :  The  Mohammedan  scriptures,  which 
K°: consist  of  revelations  made  by  Allah 
(God)  to  Mohammed,  the  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  being  the  angel  Gabriel.  When  a  Mussulman 
quotes  from  them,  the  formula  he  uses  is  not 

Mohamm  ed  says,”  but  “  God  says.”  He  calls  the 


of^hinnonnfi1’  S'  ,  J  -A,  whip  made  of  a  strip 

males  with  spirally-twisted  horns,  about  four  feet  book  the  Bookp"f  Sod,  and  tiw  Word  of  God^or  the  Punishment ;  often  use^foAhe purple S IxtorW 
long  ;  the  females  hornless  ;  height  about  five  feet  Book.  [Bible.]  Mohammed,  who  gloried  in  being  confessions.  rue  purpose  of  extorting 

at  the  shoulders.  Extends  from  South  Africa  to  the  “illiterate  prophet,”  wrote  nothing  himself  vet,  knur  ha  1  ru 

Abyssinia. _ his  followers  note  J down  his  utteSs  o  “leaffi  torture  wiC^he  kouihas^n "v"’  S']  T°  PUnish  0r 

fare, 


ate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  gnite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  ■  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


kouskous 


kuehnite 


kous-kous,  s.  [Cous-cous.] 
kous  -SO,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word.] 

Bot.  <&  Phar.:  [Brayera.J 

k<Sw-tdw ' ,  ko-tdw ' ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Chinese.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  perform  the  kowtow  to ;  to  salute 
yY  Prostration ;  to  fawn  obsequiously  upon. 
(Moore:  Fudge  Family ,  lett.  xi.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  perform  the  kowtow;  to  fawn 
obsequiously. 

kow-tow  ,  ko-tow’,  s.  [Kowtow,  t?.]  The  mode 
of  saluting  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  prostration 
before  him  on  all  fours,  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forehead  nine  times* 

K.P.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Patrick. 


kraal,  kraal,  s.  [Dut.,  from  koraal^coial,  which 
these  hamlets  were  supposed  to  resemble ;  Littr6 
connects  it  with  corral  (q.  v.).]  A  village  ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  huts  ;  a  hut.  ( South  African.) 

krab'-llte,  s.  [Named  by  Forchhammer  after 
the  volcano  Krabla,  Iceland.] 

Min.:  A  felspathic  mineral  which,  according  to 
Von  W altershausen,  is  not  only  similar  to  the  spheru- 
litic  concretions  in  pitchstones,  but  likewise  occurs 
m  triclinic  crystals  in  the  obsidian  of  Krabla,  Ice¬ 
land.  Analyses  by  Forchhammer  and  Genth  appear 
to  justify  its  reference  by  Dana  to  the  species  ortho- 
clase. 


krseme,  s.  [Ceseme.] 

*krag,  s.  [Crag.] 
krait,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Z06I.:  Bungarus  cceruleus ,  a  venomous  Indian 
snake,  second  only  in  its  deadly  action  to  the  cobra. 
Above  it  is  blue  or  brownish-black  with  white 
streaks,  below  it  is  white.  Length  about  four  feet. 

kra  -ken,  subst.  [Probably  from  O.  Sw.  kraken; 
Dan.  krage= the  stump  or  stem  of  a  tree,  the  un- 
couth  form  of  which  the  kraken  was  supposed  to 
resemble.  ( Mahn .)]  A  fabulous  sea-monster,  said 
to  be  seen  at  different  times  off  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way.  According  to  tradition,  the  fishermen  often 
mistook  it  for  an  island, 
krame,  s.  [Ke^me.] 

krg-mer'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  G.  H.  and  W. 
H.  Kramer,  two  German  botanists.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Polygalacese.  An  extract  is 
formed  from  it  in  Peru,  which  is  a  mild  astringent. 
It  acts  with  effect  in  cases  of  bloody  or  mucous  dis¬ 
charges,  in  debility  of  the  digestive  or  other  organs, 
and  in  fever.  The  powder  mixed  with  charcoal 
forms  a  good  tooth-powder.  An  infusion  of  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  gargle  or  wash.  ( Lindley .) 

*kra-mer-I-a'-5e-Ee,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  kra- 
meri(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martius  to  the  order 
Polygalacese  (q.  v.). 

krg-mer  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  kramer(ia) ; 
-ic.]  (See  compound.) 

krameric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  by  Peschier  to  exist  in  rha- 
tany  root  (Krameria  triandra ).  It  is  crystalline, 
has  a  sour  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  volatile. 
Its  alkaline  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  their  solu¬ 
tions  form  a  white  precipitate  with  lead  salts, 
yellow  with  ferric  salts.  The  barium  salt  is  said 
not  to  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble 
sulphates.  Other  chemists  who  have  looked  for 
this  acid  in  rhatany  root  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem..  iii.,  448.) 

krang,  s.  [Dut.  kreng.]  The  carcass  of  a  whale 
after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 

krantz-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Krantz  by  Berge- 
mann  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  fossil  resin  which  is  essentially  amber 
(q.  v.)  in  composition,  containing  carbon,  79-25; 
hydrogen,  10‘41 ;  oxygen,  10-34,  which  nearly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  formula  C40,H64,O4.  It  is  some¬ 
what  sectile.  Found  in  small  grains  of  a  light 
greenish-yellow  color  in  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  An¬ 
halt. 

krau'-rlte,  s.  [Gr.  krauros— brittle.  Named  by 
Breithaupt.] 

Min.:  ijhe  same  as  Detfeenite  (q.v.).  This  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Dufrenite  from 
Hirschberg. 

kre  -g-sote,  s.  [Ceeasote.] 
kre'-at,  cre'-at,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  tonic 
infusion  of  the  root  of  Andrographis  paniculata. 

kre-at'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kreas  (genit.  kreatos)  =flesh ; 
Eng.  adj.  suit.  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh, 
kreatic-nausea,  s.  An  abhorrence  of  flesh-food. 
kre'-gt-In,  s.  [Creatine.] 
kre-at’-In-In,  s.  [Creatinine.] 
kreel,  s.  [Creel.] 

1.  A  fish-basket  of  osiers. 

2.  A  frame-work  fish-trap. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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kreif  t&n-ite,  s.  [Gr.  kreittbn- stronger;  suff. 
■tie  (Mm.).  Named  by  Von  Kobell.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  zinc- 
spinels,  or  Gahnite  (q.v.),  in  which  part  of  the 
alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Hard¬ 
ness,  7-8;  specific  gravity,  4‘48-4‘89.  Occurs  in 
greenish-  black  crystals  and  granular  massive,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pyrrhotite  (q.v.),  &c.,  at  Bodenmais, 
Tifivaria..  Originally  named  Spinellus  superior  by 


kre  mer§-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Kenngott  after 

kremers  ;  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  octa¬ 
hedrons,  as  a  sublimation  product,  in  thefumaroles 
01  Vesuvius.  Color,  ruby-red;  soluble  in  water. 
Composition  (according  to  Kremers),  a  hydrated 
chloride  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and  iron, 
krem'-nltz,  s.  [Krems.] 
kremnitz-white,  s.  [Krems-white.] 
krem§,  fcrem§,  krem-nltz,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 
Geography : 


A.  As  subst.:  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Vienna. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 


krems-white,  crems-whitc .  kremnitz-white, 

subst. 


Pigments:  A  white  carbonate  of  lead, 
also  Vienna  white. 


Called 


kre’-nic,  a.  [Crenic.] 
krenic-acid,  s.  [Crenic-acid.] 
kren  -ner-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Vom  Rath  after 
Prof.  Krenner  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  (monoclinic  according  to 
Schrauf)  mineral,  occurring  at  Nagyag,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  in  prismatic  crystals  vertically  striated.  A 
perfect  basal  cleavage,  metallic  luster,  and  a  silver- 
white  to  brass-yellow  color;  opaque  and  brittle. 
Contains  gold,  tellurium,  a  little  silver  and  copper, 
and  is  probably  related  to  Calaverite  (q.  v.).  For¬ 
merly  known  under  the  name  Mtillerine  (q.  v.), 
German,  Gelberz  (yellow-ore),  and  Weisstellur 
(white  tellurium).  This  is  the  Bunsenine  of  Kren¬ 
ner.  Bunsenite  (q.  v.)  having,  however,  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  name  for  the  nickel  protoxide,  Vom 
Rath  named  this  after  the  discoverer. 


kre  -o-s5te,  s.  [Creasote,] 
kreutz'-er,  kreuz  -er  (eutz,  euz  as  ditz),  s. 
[Ger.,  from  kreuz= a  cross,  from  the  stamp  on  the 
coin.] 

1.  An  old  South  German  copper  coin,  vahie  about 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  florin,  or  one-third  of  a 
penny. 

2.  An  Austro-Hungarian  coin,  value  about  one 
farthing. 


*krews,  s.  [Craw-fish.] 

krieg-spiel,  s.  [Ger.,  from  krieg= war,  and 
sp?eZ=game.]  A  German  game  in  which  by  means 
of  leaden  pieces,  representing  various  sized  bodies 
of  men,  moved  by  two  officers,  acting  as  generals, 
under  certain  rules,  on  a  map  exhibiting  all  the 
natural  features  of  a  country,  the  art  of  war  is  ex¬ 
emplified  and  set  forth. 


kris,  s.  [Creese,  s.] 

kris,  v.  t.  [Kris,  s.]  To  kill  or  wound  with  a 
kris  or  creese. 


Krlsh'-ng,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Myth.:  The  eighth  avatar  (incarnation) 
of  Vishnu.  Kansa,  a  demon-king  of  Mathura,  hav¬ 
ing  ruled  oppressively,  the  Brahmans  supplicated 
Vishnu  to  interfere.  He,  in  reply,  plucked  off  two 
hairs,  one  black,  the  other  white ;  the  former  be¬ 
came  Krishna.  He  was  born  at 
Mathura  ;  his  father  was  Vasudeva, 
a  kshatriya  (warrior),  and  his 
mother  Devaki.  Kansa  seeking  to 
destroy  him  when  an  infant,  his 
father  fled  away  with  him,  and  hid 
him  in  a  vaisya’s  (merchant’s) 
shop.  When  eight  years  old  it 
rained  heavily,  and  the  god  rooted 
up  a  mountain,  and  obligingly  held 
it  as  an  umbrella  over  the  heads  of 
the  villagers  and  their  cattle.  When 
a  youth  he  sported  with  sixteen 
thousand  milkmaids  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Bindrabun.  Next  assuming 
four  arms,  he  killed  the  tyrant 
Kansa.  He  married  two  wives,  but 
his  favorite  was  a  mistress  called 
Radha.  According  to  Mr.  Ward, 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population  of  Bengal  are 
worshipers  of  this  god,  and  vari¬ 
ous  festivals  are  held  in  his  honor.  He  is  also  wor¬ 
shiped  in  other  parts  of  India.  He  is  generally 
represented  as  a  black  man,  holding  a  flute  to  his 
mouth  with  both  hands,  sometimes  with  his  favor¬ 
ite  Radha  standing  on  the  left.  He  may’have  been 
a  historical  personage,  around  whom  multitudin¬ 
ous  myths  have  gathered. 


Krishna. 


krl-su  -vlg-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Forchhammer 
after  the  locality  where  found,  Krisuvig,  Iceland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Brochantite  (q.  v.). 
fkrl'-tar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  krites=a  judge,  and  arche 
=rule.]  The  rule  of  the  judges  over  the  children  of 
Israel. 

“Judges  over  the  children  of  Israel.  Samson,  Jeph- 
thah,  Gideon,  and  other  heroes  of  the  kritarchy.” — 
Southey:  The  Doctor,  interchap.  xvii. 

krceb-er-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Kroeber  by  D. 
Forbes;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  strongly-magnetic  pyrites  (q.  v.),  in  cop¬ 
per-colored  crystals.  Not  analyzed.  Is  probably 
pyrrhotite  (q.  v.).  Found  on  the  Eastern  Andes. 

kroe link  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Krcennke  by  Dom 
eyko.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and  sodium- 
having  the  formula  CuS04-l-Na2S04+2aq.  In  crys¬ 
talline  masses  with  fibrous  structure.  Crystalliza¬ 
tion  probably  triclinic.  From  copper  mines  be¬ 
tween  Cobija  and  Potosi,  Bolivia. 

kro  -n§,  s.  [Dan.=a  crown.]  A  coin  of  Den 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  value  about  27  cents 
United  States  currency. 

kron-i-g,  s.pl.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  festival  held  in 
honor  of  Kronos  or  Saturn,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

krfig'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Krug;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  supposed  new  mineral  related  to  Poly¬ 
halite  (q.v.).  Appears  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  potash,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  KoS04+MgS04+4CaS04-]-2aq. 
Found  at  New  Stassfurth,  Prussia. 

krul'-ler,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  crull=cnr\ ;  suff.  -er.] 
A  cake  curled  or  crisped,  and  boiled  in  fat. 

krumm’-horn,  krfim-horn,  s.  [Ger.=crooked 

horn.] 

Music : 

1.  An  old  wind  instrument,  with  a  crooked  tube, 
and  a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  cornet. 

2.  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes.  It  Is 
of  eight  feet  pitch.  This  name  has  been  corrupted 
to  Cremona  on  English  organs. 

Krupp,  s.  [Herr  Alfred  Krupp,  a  celebrated  iron- 
founder  and  great-gunmaker  of  Essen,  in  the  Rhine 
Province  of  Prussia.]  (See  the  compound.)  * 
Krupp  gun,  s. 

Ord. :  A  kind  of  breech-loading  cannon,  usually 
rifled,  and  of  great  superiority  over  other  cannon, 
manufactured  first  for  the  German  government  by 
Herr  Krupp  in  his  celebrated  foundry  in  Essen.  At 
present  the  manufacture  of  these  guns  has  reached 
such  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  that  numerous 
armaments  for  foreign  nations  have  been  made  at 
the  Krupp  foundry. 

Krupp  -Ized  armor,  s.  Armor  hardened  after  a 
secret  process  used  at  the  foundry  of  Herr  Krupp, 
in  Essen,  Germany. 

“It  wa9  originally  intended  to  have  the  armor  plating 
of  the  new  ‘Maine’  of  16K-inch  Harveyized  steel,  but 
then  came  along  the  wonderful  Kruppized  armor,  and 
after  exhaustive  tests,  this  armor  has  proved  so  good  that 
the  ‘Maine’  will  have  10-inch  plates  of  it  put  on  instead 
of  the  16}4-inch  Harveyized  armor  originally  planned 
for.” — Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  10,  1898. 
kry-o-llte,  s.  [Cryolite.] 
kryp  -ton,  s.  The  same  as  Crypton  (q.  v.). 
ksar,  s.  [Czar.] 

kshat  -rl-yg,  kshet'-rl-yg,  s.  [Sansc.] 
Brahmanism  (pi.):  Warriors,  the  second  of  the 
four  great  Hindu  castes,  ranking  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  Brahmans,  and  above  the  Vaisyas  (mer¬ 
chants).  It  is  the  military  caste.  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  maintains  its  distinctness.  Perhaps  no  Hindu 
can  definitely  prove  himself  of  Kshatriya  descent. 
The  Rajpoots,  the  Mahratta  aristocracy,  &c.,  claim 
to  be  so,  though  the  latter  clearly  originated  from 
the  fourth  or  laborer  caste. 

K.S.I.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Star 
of  India. 

K.T.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle. 

ku  -dos,  s.  [Gr.]  Glory,  renown,  fame,  credit, 
tku  -dos,  v.  t.  [Kudos,  s.]  To  laud,  to  praise. 

“Kudos'd  egregiously  in  heathen  Greek.” 

Southey:  Nondescripts,  i. 

Rfi-dfi,s.  [Koodoo.] 
ku-dum-bg,  s.  [Cadamba.] 
kuehn  -ite,  s.  [Named  after  Kuehn,  who  first 
analyzed  the  substance;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Berzelite  (q.v.).  Four 
different  minerals  having  been  named  after  the 
chemist  Berzelius,  Miller  (in  order  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion),  in  his  edition  of  Phillips’  Mineralogy ,  used 
the  name  Kuehnite  for  the  above.  This  name  is 
adopted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 


,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


kune 
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kynd 


KQ  -flC,  a.  [Curie.]  Kim -kur,  kgn -kgr,  s.  [Hind.=limestone.]  which  are  like  plates  of  silver  :the  iris  is  golden ; 

kfih-horn,  s.  [Ger.  kuh-c, ow,  and  Eng.  horn.]  Geol.:  A  calcareous  stratum  found  in  many  parts  *^0  back  n^wii  i’l e  the^ectoralsrefleot 

A  long,  powerful  horn,  curving  at  the  extremity,  of  India.  It  is  of  comparatively  modern  age,  but  s^and  are  edc-ed  with’red  •  the  other  fins  yellow. 
Used  by  the  Swiss  to  convey  signals  on  the  Alps.  It  its  precise  geological  date  has  not  yet  been  deter-  hif^V 

was  formerly  used  to  sound  the  charge  irn battle.  mined. 

kfihn’-l-g,  s.  [NamedafterAdamKuhn,of  Penn-  kunth-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Sigismund 
sylvania,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus.]  _  _  Kunth,  a  celebrated  Prussian  botanist.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order  Tubuli- 
flor®,  tribe  Adenostyle®.  Natives  of  America, 
kuich’-ua  (u  as  w) ,  s.  [Brazilian.] 

Z06I. :  Leopardus  macrurus ,  or  macrourus,  a  Bra- 
Eilian  cat-like  leopard.  {Wood.) 
kfiit-tle,  v.  [Cuittle.] 
kfi-kang’,  s.  [Javanese.] 

Z06I. :  Nycticebus  tardigradus  or  javanicus,  the 
Slow-paced  Loris.  [Loris.] 
kii'-klux,  s.  The  name  of  a  secret  society  which 
existed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States 
during  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  Union.  It 
was  of  a  political  character,  and  resorted  to  in¬ 
timidation,  outrage,  and  murder  to  effect  its  pur¬ 
poses  ;  called  also  ku-klux-klan. 
kfil'-gn,  s.  [Dziggetai.] 

Kfi-ma-rg,  s.  [Sansc.=youthful.] 

Hindu  Myth.:  A  name  for  the  Brahmanic  war- 
god  Kartikeya  (q.  v.). 

kum-be-§e-phal'-Ic,  a.  [Greek  kumbe—a  boat, 
and  kephale=the  head.] 

Anthrop. :  Boat-shaped.  A  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
D.  Wilson  to  denote  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
skulls  found  in 
chambered  bar- 
rows.  The  kum- 
becephalic  skull 
is  a  variety  of 
the  dolicoceph- 
alic  ;  “  the  more 
obvious  features 
being  excessive 
elongation,  flat¬ 
tening  of  the 
parietal  bones, 
and  squareness 
of  the  base ;  pro¬ 
ducing,  when 
viewed  from  be¬ 
hind,  a  laterally-compressed  appearance,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  sagittal  suture  being  sometimes 
elevated  into  a  ridge.”  {Bateman:  Ten  Years' 
Diggings,  &c.,  p.  146.) 

“I  suggested  .  .  .  the  name  knmbecephalic,  or  boat- 
shaped,  a  name  subsequently  adopted  by  other  craniol- 
ogists  for  this  type  of  skull.” — Z>.  Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,  i.  236. 

*kum-blx,  s.  [Gr.  kimbix.]  A  miser,  a  niggard. 
(P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  665.) 
kfim'-buk,  s.  [Various  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.:  Terminaliatomentosa  {Wright  &  Arnott)  ; 
Pentaptera  tomentosa  {Roxburgh).  A  large  Indian 
tree.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  black.  It  im¬ 
parts  the  characteristic  red  color  to  native  leather, 
and,  if  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  for  six 
hours,  gives  a  brown  dye.  Along  with  the  bark  of 
Mimusops  elengi,  it  is  used  to  produce  a  red  dye  in 
jute.  It  affords  a  black  one  with  iron.  The  wood 


Bot. :  A  g^nus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arece®.  The  only 
species,  Kunthia  montana,  is  a  reed-like  palm, 
twenty  feet  long,  but  only  an  inch  thick,  with  a  tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  top.  It  is  found  in  New  Granada, 
the  Indians  of  which  use  the  reedy  stems  as  tubes 
through  which  to  blow  their  poisoned  arrows.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites. 

kup-aph’-rlte,  s.  [Ger.  kupfer= copper,  and  Gr. 
aphros=foam.  Named  by  Shepard.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Tyrolite  (q.  v.). 
kup-f  er-dl-as-pore,  s.  [Ger.  kupfer = copper , 
and  Gr.  diaspeird=to  scatter.  Named  by  Kuhn.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite  (q.  v.),  from 
Hirscliberg,  which  decrepitates  violently  before  the 
blowpipe,  hence  the  name. 

kup’-fer-nlc-kel,  s.  [Ger.  kupfer=copper,  and 
Eng.  nickel.] 

Min. :  The  same  ns  Nicollite  (q.  v.) . 
kup-f  er-SQhie-fer,  s.  [Ger.  =copper  slate.] 
Geol. :  The  name  given  by  German  geologists  to 
certain  beds  about  the  age  of  the  Permian  marl 
slate  of  England.  They  occur  in  Thuringia  and 
contain  many  fossil  fishes.  Called  also  in  Germany 
Mergel  Schiefer. 

kup'-ffer-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Russian  phys¬ 
icist  Kupffer  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  with  the  composition 
of  Enstatite  (q.  v.),  represented  by  the  formula 
MgO,SiC>2.  Occurs  in  aggregations  of  prisms,  like 
Actinolite.  Hardness,  5’5  ;  specific  gravity,  3*08 ; 
luster,  vitreous  ;  color,  emerald  green  ;  translucent 
in  thin  fragments.  Dana  calls  it  an  enstatite-horn- 
blende  colored  by  chrome.  Found  near  Miask, 
Hmen  Mountains,  and  Sanarka,  Urals. 


arched  with  black, 
kfi  -si-manse,  s.  [Native  name  (?).] 

Z06I. :  The  Mangue  (q.v.).  See  also  Cross-archus. 
kfis  -sl-er,  s.  [Turk.] 

Music :  A  Turkish  musical  instrument,  having  a 
hollow  body,  a  skin  covering,  and  five  strings. 

ku-tauss,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  Indian  civet, 
Viverra  zibetha. 
kutQh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Gold-beating :  The  packet  of  vellum  leaves  in 
which  gold  is  placed  to  be  beaten.  The  package  of 
gold-beater’s  skin  in  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  for 
the  second  beating  is  called  the  shoder.  After  the 
second  beating,  the  pieces  are  cut  up  and  re-ar¬ 
ranged  in  gold-beateFs  skin,  the  package  being 
called  a  mold. 

ku-teer'-g,  ku-ter’-g,  kg-tir’-g,  s.  [Hind.  (*/).] 

1.  A  gum  derived  from  Cochlospermum  gossypium. 
It  is  used  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India 
as  a  substitute  for  tragacanth. 

2.  A  similar  gum  from  Sterculia  urens. 

Kfi  -ver-g,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Myth.:  The  Hindu  god  of  riches.  He 
rides  on  a  car  drawn  by  hobgoblins, 
ky-g-boo -eg,  s.  [Kiabocca.] 
ky  -gn-Ite,  s.  [Cyanite.J 

ky'-gn-Ize,  v.  t.  [Named  after  Dr.  Kyan,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  process  in  1832.]  To  prevent  the  decay 
of  wood,  cordage,  or  canvas,  by  saturating  it  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  open  tanks  or 
under  pressure.  A  wooden  tank  is  put  together  so 
that  no  metal  of  any  kind  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  solution  when  the  tank  is  charged.  The  solu¬ 
tion  consists  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  onepound  of  corrosive  sublimate 


Kumbecephalic  Skull. 


is  much  used  on  account  of  its  toughness  for  mak-  ,  -  .  —  , - _ ,  „  _ _ 

ing  shafts  to  gigs.  {Calcutta  Exhibition  Report,  dbc.)  kind  of  hieroglyphic  writing  in  which  the  princi 


to  ten  gallons  of  water  as  a  maximum  strength, 
TGr.  kouphos= light  and  aQd  one  pound  to  fifteen  gallons  as  a  minimum,  ac- 
cording  to  the  porosity  or  absorption  of  the  timber 
subjected  to  the  process.  Oak  and  fir  timber  ab¬ 
sorb  nearly  alike,  but  beech,  poplar  and  elm  are 
more  porous.  The  period  required  for  saturat¬ 
ing  timber  depends  on  its  thickness;  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness,  for 
boards  and  small  timbers, 
ky'-gn-ol,  ky-gn-ole,  s.  [Phenylamine.] 
ky-aph'-en-Ine,  s.  [Cyaphenine.] 

kyar,  s.  [Nativename.]  Cordage  made  of  cocoa- 
nut  fiber. 

kyaw,  s.  [Onomatopcetic,  from  the  cry  of  the 
bird.]  A  daw.  {Scotch.) 

*kyd,  v.  t.  [Kid,  u.]  To  know, 
kyd  -I-g,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  Robert  Kyd, 
the  first  director  of  the  Calcutta  botanic  garden.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of Byttneriace®,  tribe  Dombeyew. 
Kydia  calycina  is  a  small  tree,  with  palminerved 
entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  diffuse  panicles  of  white 
or  yellowish  flowers.  It  has  a  campanulate  five- 
kfi-rl-o-log’-lc,  Clj-ri-o-log’-lc,  ky-rl-o-log’-  lobed  calyx,  five  petals,  and  monadelphous  stamens. 
Ic,  ky-ri-6-log -Ic-gl,  a.  [Curiologic.]  A  term  mucilaginous  bark .is  used  to  clarify  sugar.  It 

applied  by  Warburton  {Div.  Leg.,  bk.ii. ,6  4)  to  that  13  regarded  as  a  sudorific,  and  is  given  in  India  in 
”  ’  ’  ’•  •  •  '  «.*«««««-  -  The  inner  bark  yields  a  fiber. 


kuph-an’-I-line, 

Eng.  aniline.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  an  aniline  oil  obtained 
from  crude  benzol.  It  contains  90  per  cent,  aniline, 
and  5  per  cent,  toluidine,  boils  at  100°  and  distills 
at  110°. 

kur'-bee,  s.  [Mahratta.] 

Bot.,  dbc. :  The  stalks  and  straw  of  Sorghum  vul- 
gare ;  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  found 
very  nourishing. 

kfir'-il,  subst.  [Named  from  the  Kurile  Islands.] 
[Ktjrilian.] 

Ornith. :  The  Black  Petrel. 

Kfi-ril’-I-gn,  a.  &  s. 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  a  group 
of  about  twenty-five  islands  in  the  North  Pacific, 
extending  from  Kamtchatka  to  Japan. 

B.  Subst. :  A  native  of  the  Kurile  Isles. 


[From  the  Kurile  Isles  ; 


kfi'-miss,  kfim'-yss,  kofi'-miss,  kfi'-mlsh,  s. 

[Russian.] 

1.  A  liquid  made  by  the  Tartars  from  mare’s  milk 
fermented  and  distilled. 

2.  An  invigorating  beverage,  consisting  of  car¬ 
bonated  or  fermented  cow’s  milk.  {U.  S.) 

kum'-kff-ma,  s.  [Malay.] 

Botany,  dbc.: 

1.  An  aromatic  drug  and  perfume  obtained  from 
Didymocarpus  aromaticus. 

2.  The  Malay  name  of  saffron. 

kum  -mel  (u  as  i),  s.  [Ger.=caraway.]  Aliquor 
made  in  Germany,  Russia,  &c.,  and  flavored  with 
caraway-seeds, 
kum'-quat,  s.  [Chinese.] 

Bot.  &  Hist.:  Citrus  japonica,  a  tree  about  six 


cutaneous  diseases.  _ „  „„„  „ 

The  wood  is  employed  in  the  East  for  house-build¬ 
ing,  for  plows  and  oars,  and  for  carving, 
kye,  s.pl.  [Cow.]  Cows. 

*kyke,  *klke,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  kiken;  Dut.  kijken; 
Sw.  kika.]  To  look  steadfastly. 

ky  -ley,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  form  of  Australian 

boomerang. 

kjrl-llng'-l-g,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Kylling,  a 
Danish  botanist,  who  died  in  1696.] 

.  .  .  -  -- -- . - — j  — «•  ^  g,Qnus  Cyperace®,  tribe  Cypere®. 

Sv>  6  rePresen^  t-k0  sun.  — Rawlinson:  Herodotus ,  ii.  About  ntty  are  known  ;  they  are  chiefly  from  Brazil 

South  Africa,  and  Australia.  Kyllingia  odorata  is 


pal  circumstance  in  the  subject  stands  for  the 
whole.  Thus  a  battle  was  depicted  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow ;  an  in¬ 
surrection  by  an  armed  man  casting  arrows ;  a  siege, 
by  a  scaling  ladder,  and  so  on.  This  was  of  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  consequently  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  earliest  way  of  turning  painting  into  a 
hieroglyphic.  He  concludes  by  saying:  “This  is 
what  we  shall  hereafter  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
the  curiologic  character.” 

“As  an  example  of  the  kuriologic,  he  says  they  make  a 


kur-saal  ,  s.  [Ger.=cure-hall.]  A  public  room  1°  be  powerfully  diaphoretic  and  diuretic, 

or  hall  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  German  water-  t  j  -  a<)rid  and  aromatic  root  of  K.  triceps  is  used  in 
mg-places  and  health  resorts.  India  in  diabetes. 

_ _ _ JUU  kur -ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fcwrt(Ms) ;  Lat.  fern.  ky -loe,  s.  [Gael.]  A  Highland  cow  or  bull. 

feet  high,  of  the  orange ''genus,'  growing  in  China  plLa,,/Asu  .  ,  ,,  .  ky-mat-lne,  s.  [Gr.  kyma  (genit.  kymatos)-  a 

and  Japan.  There  are  groves  of  it  in  the  island  of  *  ichthy.  .  A  family  of  Acanthopten,  tribe  Kurti-  suff.  -me.] 

Chusan.  The  fruit,  which  is  oval,  is  about  the  size  4°rmes,  having  a  long  anal  fin  and  a  rather  short  Min.:  An  indurated  form  of  Asbestos,  its  com- 
of  a  gooseberry.  It  has  a  sweet  rind  and  an  acid  £°.rsaI  one-  It  comprises  two  genera  of  East  Indian  Position  indicating  a  passage  from  tremolite  to 
taste.  The  Chinese  use  it  as  a  preserve.  nsnes.  ^  actinolite  (see  these  words).  Found  at  Kuhnsdorf 

kfin'-dgh,  s.  [A  Guinea  word.]  (See  etym.  and  _  kur-ti-for  -me§,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  leurtus  (q.  v.) ; 
compound.)  Latin  /orma=form,  shape,  and  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  kym  -nel,  s.  [Kimnel.] 

kundah-oil,  s.  An  oil  derived  from  Carapa  •  A  trihn  .  •  •  ,  [Greek  kyma=a.  wave,  an<? 

touloucouna,  or  guianensis.  It  is  acrid  and  bitter,  one  familv  KurHdm  Ac;^\tlloPton'  containing  only  giapho-to  draw.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
and  said  to  be  well  fitted  for  lamps.  {Lindley.)  A.  “5’  Kurtid»  (q.v.).  and  graphically  recording  the  variations  in  thi 

Called  also  Tallicoonah  oil.  -  •  kur  -tus,  subst.  [Greek  kurtos= curved,  arched.  Pr®ssu.re  oi  the  blood  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  living 

kfin  -kir-zeed,  s.  [Arab.]  hT^d,].  tr  *  •  ,  ,  **m*L  ^ 

.  th°  — •  ***■  “d 

_ _ _ _ _  /  lus  ln( ucus'  a  splendid  fish,  the  scales  of  *kynd,  *kynde,  a.  &  s.  [Kind.s.] 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  gmidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire; 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full; 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 

try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot. 
qu  =  kw. 


kynurenic 


2449 


labent 


do^  anxl  P?»  fc^”os) the  final  syllable  -le  of  English  words  the  e  is  silent,  *lab'-e-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  labefacio^to  make  weak.] 

from  the  nr  inn  r*f  a  Contained  m  or  derived  and  l  forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  able,  table,  <fcc.  To  make  weak;  to  weaken;  to  cause  to  fall ;  to  im- 

rrom  the  urine  of  a  dog.  In  many  WOrds  the  t  hag  no^  beeome  silent)  as  in  pair. 

kynurenic-acid,  s.  walk,  talk,  half,  calf,  &c.  la  -bel  (1),  *la’-bell  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  label;  Fr. 

Che-rn.:  A  weak  acid  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs,  .  As  aw,  initial  L  isused:  For  book  (Lat.  lifter),  lamb  el,  lambeau,  properly  a  small  flap  or  lappet, 
especially  those  fed  on  fat  meat.  It  crystallizes  for  Law,  or  Laws,  in  D.C.L.=Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  lappa,  M.  H.  Ger.  lappe,  cognate 
trom  dilute  solutions  in  slender,  colorless  needles  ;  ELi.u.  -  Legum  Doctor ;  m  Mathematics  for  log-  with  Eng.  Ian  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Wei.  llab-a  strip,  llabel 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  ?rlt,hnl  <  music  for  left:  as  L.IT.=Left  Hand,  and  =a  label ;  Gael,  llab-a  shred.] 
caustic  alkalies,  in  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water,  m  sta&e  directions  for  Left,  or  Prompt  side, 
g^^baryta-water,  forming  crystalline  salts.  When  II.  As  a  symbol  L  is  used : 

L_In  numer.:  For  50;  with  a  line  drawn  above 
it  L= 50,000. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  Lithium  (q.  v,). 

3.  In  Eng.  Comm.  Transactions :  For  a  pound  or 
Pounds ;  as,  L  (usually  written  £)  s.  d.— pounds, 


r — j  j  i  vvijauamuu  salts.  vv  nen 

heated  alone  or  with  lime,  a  volatile  oil,  having  the 
odor  of  benzonitrile,  is  obtained. 

Ky  -rl-e,  s. 


Ecclesiol.,  Ritual,  Ac.: 
1.  That  portion  of  the 


[Gr.,  voc.  of  kj/rios^Lord.] 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  slip  or  strip  of  paper,  parchment,  silk, 
or  other  material,  attached  to  an  object  to  indicate 
contents,  destination,  ownership,  or  other  particu¬ 
lars;  a  card  or  tablet  attached  to  a  bottle,  jar, 
drawer,  &c.,  by  a  chain,  or  placed  in  a  panel ;  a  slip 

.  .  * ------  --  - —  mo  luasD,  - -  -  — /  —  —  - >  of  metal  secured  to  an  animal  to  indicate  owner- 

which  immediately  follows  the  Introit  (q.  v.)  and  shillings,  and  pence.  ....  ...  ship,  class,  merit,  &c. ;  and  these  last  may  be  of 

precedes  the  Gloria  in  excelsis:  in  a  Missa  cantata  ,  E  Kail-roads :  I  he  name  given  in  American  cities  various  forms: 

or  at  high  mass  it  is  sung  by  the  choir;  in  the  for-  to  l')0  “es  of  intramural  transportation  which  (i)  a  metallic  strip  bent  into  a  link-shape,  the 

mer  case  the  celebrant  sits  on  the  epistle-side  of  the  ?re  va ted  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  TheL  ends  being  passed  through  two  slits  in  the  ear.  On 

sanctuary  ;  in  the  latter,  supported  by  the  deacon  1?  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  outside  is  shown  the  name  of  the  owner  or  the 

and.  sub-deacon,  he  incenses  the  altar,  while  the  trie  word  elevated.  number  of  the  animal  on  the  stock-book. 

bemg  sung..  [Kyeie-eleison.]  la,  interj.  [Prob,  A.  S.  Zd=lo,  or  according  to  (2)  A  plate  secured  by  rivets  to  the  ear. 

—  the  movement  itself.  some,  a  corruption  of  either  lot  or  lord/]  An  ex-  (3)  A  button  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  owner 

Kyrie-eleison,  s.  clamation  of  surprise,  or  to  call  attention  ;  lo  1  see  !  and  fastened  to  the  ear  by  means  of  a  locking 

Ecclesiol  Ritual  Ac-  “  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  Til  tell  you  excellent  plate,  which  enters  the  tubular  shank  of  the  button. 

1  Roman  -  Greek’  wo’rtU  f-T  erd  Tit.™  ™  news  of  y°ur  husband.”—  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3.  (4)  A  tag  attached  to  the  horns,  wool,  mane,  &c., 

us),  which/  wUhkChGstelileisond,(=ChrX  L^  la,  a.  [French.]  ±TT1S  t0  indlCat6  ownership’  claSS’  prlZe> 

mercy  on  us),  have  been  retained  by  the  Latin  Music:  *2  AnVt'hine- annendod  to  a  lamer  or  longer  writ- 

Church,  and  are  used  in  the  Breviary,  the  Ritual,  1-  The  solfeggio  name  for  the  sixth  degree  of  the  Ayfchmg  appended  t0  a  i  g  longer  writ 

the  Litanies,  and  m  the  Mass.  Immediately  after  seale.  &  a  focop,! 

the  Introit,  the  celebrant  and  his  server  say  alter-  The  key-note  of  the  minor  scale  without  a  sig-  */  An  at  from  a  aHo-a*  n  hnrdnr 

nately  Kyrie-eleison  three  times,  Christe-eleison  nature.  4  Anextreme  edge  a  border 

three  times,  and  once  more  Kyrie-eleison  three  ,  ,  ~  .  “Standing  on  the  very  last  labeZ  of  his  land.  -Fuller: 

times.  St.  Thomas  supposes  that  the  first  triplet  is  ^aa  S‘  I^*"!  .  A  defensive  inclos-  T^gah  Sight,  IV.  1. 19. 

addressed  to  God  the  Father,  the  second  to  God  the  around  a  camp,  formed  of  the  campers’  wagons  II.  Technically : 

Son,  and  the  third  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  and  baggage.  i.  Arch. :  A  molding  over  a  doorway  or  window. 

2.  Anglican:  The  response,  “Lord  have  mercy  laa'-ger,  v.  t.  [Laager,  s.]  To  arrange  wagons,  A  head-molding  or  hood-molding  in  the  interior ;  a 
upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law,”  etc.,  so  as  to  forma  defensive  inclosure,  or  laager,  drip,  drip-stone,  or  weather-molding,  on  the  exte- 
sung  after  the  recitation  of  each  of  the  Ten  Com-  Practiced  by  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  rior. 

mandments  in  the  Communion  Service.  *lab,  *labbe,  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  blab  (q.v.) :  cf. 

Dut.  labben— to  blab,  to  tell  tales.]  To  tell  tale 


ky-rl-elle,  s.  [Fr.]  A  litany  which  commences 
with  the  words.  “  Kyrie  eleison.” 

kyr-Lo-lex'-y,  s.  [Gr.  kyriolexia,  from  kyrios 
=governing,  literal,  and  lexis= a  word,  a  speech.] 
The  use  of  1'teral,  as  opposed  to  figurative  words  or 
expressions. 

kyr-I-o-log'-ic,  k^r-I-6-log  -Ic-g.l,  a.  [Kuei- 

ologic.] 

kyr-i-ol-6-gy,  s.  [Kyeiolexy.] 

ky-ros  -Ite,  subst.  [Gr.  kyrosis=  a  ratification. 
Named  by  Breithaupt.J 

Min. :  A  mineral  known  to  the  Germans  since 
1725,  under  the  names  of  Weisskupfererz  (white 
copper  ore),  Weisskupfer  (white  copper),  and 
Weisserz  (white  ore).  Now  ascertained  to  be  an 
impure  form  of  marcasite  (q.  v.). 

*kyth,  *kythe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cydhan.'] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  known,  to  show,  to  cause  to 
appear. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  seem,  to  appear. 

*k#th,s.  [Kith.] 


les 

to  blab,  to  gossip. 

*lab,  *labb<?,  s.  [Lab,  u.]  One  who  tells  tales  or 
blabs  ;  a  gossip,  a  chatterer. 

Lab -<i-dists,  s.pl.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Quietist  sect  of  Dutch  Protest¬ 
ants,  which  took  its  name  from  John  Labadie,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  quitted  the  College  at  Bordeaux 
in  1639.  Charges  of  intrigue  arising  out  of  the  con¬ 
fessional  were  brought  against  him,  and  in  1650  he 
joined  the  Calvinists,  but  was  banished  from  Mont- 
auban  in  1660.  In  1666  he  removed  to  Middleburg, 
where  he  was  shut  out  from  the  church  by  the 
Lutherans,  and  he  and  his  followers  were  driven 
from  the  city  by  the  magistrates.  The  Labadists 
then  formed  a  small  settlement  near  Amsterdam, 
but  were  obliged  to  move  thence  to  Erfurt,  and 
afterward  to  Altona,  where  Labadie  died  Feb.  16, 
1674.  His  teaching  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  early  Quakers,  attaching  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  “  inward  light,”  and  professing  great 
austerity  of  manners.  (Blunt.) 

lg,-bar'-I-g,,  s.  [A  Demarara  word  (?).]  (See  the 
compound.) 
labaria-plant,  s. 


2.  Her. :  A  fillet,  with  pendants  or  points,  used  as 
marks  of  cadency.  A  label  consisting  of  a  band 
crossing  the  shield,  with  three 
points  depending,  marks  the  coat 
of  an  eldest  son  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  his  father ;  one  with  five 
points,  that  of  the  heir  while  the 
grandfather  is  alive;  one  with 
seven,  that  of  the  heir  while  the 
great-grandfather  is  living ;  and  so 
on. 

“The  labell  of  three  points  was  the 
different  appropriat  and  appurtenant 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  next  heire.” — 

Holinshed:  Richard  II.  (an.  1390). 

3.  Law: 

(1)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  or  ribbon 
attached  to  a  deed  or  writing  to  contain  the  ap¬ 
pended  seal.  . 

(2)  An  addition  to  a  document,  as  a  codicil  to  a 
will. 

4.  Old.  Arm.:  A  pendant,  like  a  broad  ribbon, 
hanging  from  the  head-dress  or  helmet  of  a  knight. 

5.  Surv. :  A  brass  rule.  with  sights,  formerly  used 
in  connection  with  a  circumferentor  to  take  alti¬ 
tudes. 


Label. 


THE  twelfth  letter  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet,  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  semi-vowel  or  a 
liquid.  In  shape  it  has  been 
derived  from  that  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  lamed.  L  has  only  one 
sound  in  English,  as  in  love, 
long ,  like,  &c.  It  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  that  part  of  the  gum 
which  incloses  theupper  teeth, 
and  allowing  the  -reath  to  es¬ 
cape  by  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  L  is  frequently 
interchanged  with  r,  of  which  it  is  considered  to  be 
a  later  modification  :  thus  the  Latin  lavendula  has 
become  in  English  lavender ;  the  Latin  peregrinus 
(Fr.  pelerin)  has  become  the  English  pilgrim;  the 
Latin  sinoplum,  English  sinoper.  L  has  become  n, 
as  in  postern,  Lat.  posterula  ( O.  Ft.  posterle,  post- 
erne).  In  some  Romance  words  it  has  been  weak¬ 
ened  to  u ,  as  in  hauberk=0.  Fr.  halberc,  halbert; 
auburn=  Lat.  alburnum.  From  several  words  it 
has  disappeared,  as  from  each= A.  S.  celc:  which = 
A.  S.  hwylc;  such=A.  S.  iwylc:  as=A.  S.  ealswa 
(also).  On  the  other  hand  it  has  intruded  into 
ccmld= A.  S.  cuthe,  coude;  myrtle  —  Lat.  myrtus  ; 
manciple  =  0.  Fr.  mancipe,  Lat.  mancipium;  par¬ 
ticiple  =Lat.  participium;  syllable=Liat.  syllaba. 
L  is  frequently  doubled  at  the  end  of  monosyllables, 


6.  U.  S.  Patent  Laws :  Any  device,  picture,  word 
or  words,  figure  or  figures  (not  a  trade-mark)  ap- 
Bot. :  Dracontium  polyphyllum,  a  plant  found  in  plied  to  articles  of  manufacture  to  indicate  the 
Demarara.  It  is  an  antispasmodic  expectorant.  contents  of  a  package,  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
to  kov.  turer  or  place  of  manufacture,  the  quality  of  the 

La-bar-raque  ,  s.  [Name  of  a  Parisian  druggist.]  goodS)  directions  for  use,  &c.  The  exclusive  right 

to  the  use  of  such  labels,  when  duly  registered  in 


(See  compound.) 

Labarraqae’s  solution,  s.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  much  used  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant. 

lU-bar’-ri,  lst,-bar'-ru,  s.  [The  Guiana  name  of 
the  animal.] 

Zo6l. :  Elaps  lemniscatus ,  a  venomous  snake  found 
in  South  America.  It  is  so  colored  as  to  resemble 
the  road  on  which  it  loves  to  lie.  Mr.  Webster  says 
that  he  has  killed  specimens  eight  feet  long. 
( Wood.) 

lab'-g,-ruin,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  labaron;  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.]  ,  _  . 

Christ.  Art:  The  standard  of  Constantine  the 


the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  protected 
by  law. 

label-corbel  table, s. 

Arch.:  A  corbel-supported  head-molding  over  8 
doorway  or  window.  Known 
also  as  a  drip-stone  or  head-  f  1 

molding.  - *- - * — 

la -bel  (2),  s.  [Label- 

LDM.] 

la  -bel.  v.  t.  [Label,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  affix  a  label 
to,  in  indication  of  owner- 


nunum 


Great,  adopted  by  him  after  his  conversion  to  ship,  description,  contents, 
Christianity.  It  was  marked  with  his  seal,  which  quality,  &c. 
consisted  of  a  monogram  of  the  first  two  letters  2.  Fig. :  To  describe ;  to 
(X  P)  of  the  Greek  name  of  Christ,  interlaced  and  set  down  as. 
crossed.  Sometimes  the  X,  instead  of  retaining  its  la'-bel-er,  s.  [Label,  v.] 
ordinary  position,  is  placed  upright  and  surmounted  label  J labe'ls  to  Anything, 
by  the  P.  These  letters  are  often  accompanied  with  „ 

the  Greek  alpha  and  omega,  and  circumscribed  1n_hAl  ~ 
with  a  circle. 

*labbe,  s.  [Lab,  s.] 

*labbe,  *lab,  v.  i.  [Lab,  v.] 
lab  -du-num,  s.  [Ladanum.] 
lab-e-fa c'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  labefactio,  from  labe - 


Label-corbel  Table. 
One  who  affixes  a 
[Latin = a  little  lip;  labium, 

np.J 

Botany : 

1.  The  third  petal  of  the  corolla  in  an  orchid 
flower.  It  is  usually  different  from  the  other  two  in 
form,  is  often  spurred,  and  turned  toward  the 
other  part  of  the  flower. 

2.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  in  the  LabiateB  or 


lU-bel'-lum, 
labrum—  a  lip.] 


b6Il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
•clan,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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laborious 


labia 


la-bl-9  (1),  8.  pi.  [Lat.  nom,  pi.  of  labium=a 
lip.] 

Anatomy : 
fl.  The  lips. 

2.  Anything  lip-shaped,  specially  the  labia  pu- 
dendi  externa ,  or  majora,  and  the  labia  interna ,  or 
minora;  the  latter  called  also  nymph®  ;  portions  of 
sexual  organs  of  women, 
la  -bI-9  (2),s.  [Lat.  lcbia=&  lip  (?) .] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Forficulid®  (Earwigs), 
la’-bl-gd,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  labialis,  from  Lat. 
labium=  a  lip  ;  Fr.  labial .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  In  the  same  sense  as  A.,  I.  There  are 
labial  veins  and  glands,  a  labial  artery,  a  labial 
foramen,  &c. 

2.  Phonol.:  Formed,  articulated,  or  pronounced 
with  tho  lips ;  as,  a  labial  consonant. 

“The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are  labial, 
which  dental,  and  which  guttural.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
§198. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phonol.:  A  letter  or  character  representing  a 
sound  formed,  articulated,  or  pronounced  with  the 
lips  ;  such  are  b,f,p,m. 

“The  labials  are  represented  by  two  curve  figures  for 
the  lips.” — Wilkins:  Beal  Character,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

labial-palpi,  s.  pi.  [Palpi.] 
la'-bl-al-ism,  s.  [ Labial ,  and  suff.  -ism.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  labial ;  as  the  labialism 
of  an  articulation. 

la.  -bi-9.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  labial;  -ly.\  By  means 
of  the  lips. 

la-bl-a'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Low  Lat.  labiatus 
clipped :  labium= a  lip.] 

Bot. :  Labiates ;  a  large  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  or  undershrubs,  with  four-cornered 
stems,  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  covered 
with  receptacles  of  aromatic  oil ;  flowers  in  oppo¬ 
site,  nearly  sessile,  axillary,  whorl-like  cymes,  some¬ 
times  solitary,  or  as  if  capitate;  calyx  tubular, 
persistent,  inferior,  three,  five,  or  ten-toothed; 
corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous,  bilabiate,  the 
upper  lip  undivided  or  bifid,  overlapping  the  lower 
one,  which  is  larger  and  three-lobed ;  stamens  four, 
didynamous  (two  long  and  two  short) ,  or  only  two  ; 
ovary  so  deeply  four-lobed  that  Linnaeus  considered 
it  to  consist  of  four  naked  seeds  ;  seeds  four,  erect ; 
style  one,  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Akin  to  the 
Verbenace®  and  the  Boraginace®  (q.  v.).  Distribu¬ 
tion  wide.  They  abound  especially  between  40°  and 
50°  north  latitude.  They  constitute  the  flora  of 
France,  and  fg  that  of  Germany.  No  poisonous 
plant  belongs  to  the  order,  though  there  are  120 
genera  and  about  2,500  known  species.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  sections : 

Ocimese,  Menthese,  Monardeae,  Saturese,  Melisse®, 
Scutellarieas,  Prostanthereae,  Nepeteae,  Stachese,  and 
Ajugeae.  The  order  Labiatae  is  called  also  Lamiaceae. 
la'-bl-g/te,  a.  &  s.  [Labiate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot.:  Having  two  lips  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in  Lamium  and 
other  plants  of  the  Mint  order.  Called  also  ringent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley, 
&c.,  to  the  order  Lamiace®  (Labiate). 

la'-bl-at-ed,  adj.  [Labiate. ]  The  same  as 
Labiate  (q.  v.). 

la-bl-a-tl-flbr'-®,  s.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  labiat(u$)=: 
lipped;  i  connective;  and  Jlos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower.] 

Botany:  A  sub-order  of  Composites,  having  the 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  unisexual 
ones  divided  into  two  lips.  Tribes,  Mutisiace®  and 
a  assauviace®  (q.  v.). 

lab-i-diir'-a,  s.  [Greek  labis  (genit.  labidos)= a 
handle,  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  oura=tail.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Forflculid®  (Earwigs). 

*lat> lie ,  a.  [Low  Lat.  labilis,  from  Lat.  labor 
—to  glide,  to  fall.]  Liable  to  err  or  apostatize. 

*l9-bll  -l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  labil(e) ;  -ity.~]  Liability 
to  err  or  apostatize.  [Labile.] 
la-blm'-e-ter,  lab-i-dom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  labis 
(genit.  labidos)  = a  forceps,  and  metron=a  measure.] 
Surg. :  A  forceps  with  a  measuring  attachment 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  foetal  head. 

la-bl-o-den-tul,  a.&s.  [Lat.  labium=&lip,  and 
Eng.  dental  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Phon.:  Applied  to  letters  or  characters  repre¬ 
senting  a  sound  formed  or  articulated  by  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  lips  and  teeth,  such  as/and  v. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Phon. :  A  letter  or  character  representing  a  sound 
formed  or  articulated  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth. 

la'-bi-o§e,  a.  [Lat.  fa6iosws= having  large  lips.] 
Bot.  (of  a  corolla) :  Somewhat  two-lipped,  but  not 
of  the  type  called  labiate.  * 
la-bl-pal'-pl,  s.  pi.  [Latin  labium— a  lip,  and 
palpi ,  pi.  of  palpus=  a  feeler.] 

Entom.:  The  labial  palpi  or  feelers  in  an  insect. 
[Palpi.] 

la’-bl-um,  s.  [Lat.=a  lip.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate  corolla. 

2.  Entom. :  The  lower  part  of  the  mouth  in  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  situated  below  or  behind  the  second 
pair  of  jaws  or  maxill®. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  corresponding  part  in  Arachnida, 
Crustacea,  and  Myriapoda. 

lab'-lab,  s.  [The  Arabic  name  of  the  Convolv¬ 
ulus.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Euphaseole®,  or  a  sub-genus  of  Dolichos.  The 
legumes  are  tubercular  or  warted.  Lablab  vulgaris 
and  L.  cultivatus  are  cultivated  in  warm  countries. 

la-bor  (l),s.  [Mexican.]  A  Mexican  land  meas¬ 
ure,  equal  to  177  acres. 

la'-bor,  la'-bour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  labour;  Fr.  labeur; 
from  Lat.  laborem,  acc.  of  labor— work,  labor.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do,  that 
which  involves  hard  work,  toil,  or  exertion  of 
strength,  whether  physical  or  mental;  any  kind  of 
exertion  which  involves,  or  is  attended  with,  fa¬ 
tigue ;  the  exertion  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  in 
those  operations  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exercise  of  the  body  in  amusement  or  recreation  ; 
the  performance  of  work  ;  toil. 

“Business  is  labour,  and  man’s  weakness  such, 
Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  19,  20. 

2.  Exercise ;  exertion  of  the  strength  of  the  body, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health  or 
for  recreation. 

“Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

3.  Work  to  be  done  ;  that  which  requires  exertion 
of  the  body  or  mind  for  its  performance. 

4.  Travail ;  the  pains  or  time  of  childbirth. 

5.  Those  who  have  to  labor  with  their  bodily 
strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence;  the  laborers  or  laboring  population  of  a 
country  in  the  aggregate. 

6.  Pain,  a  pang,  a  cause  of  distress. 

II.  Law :  Hard  labor  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  incorrigible  criminals. 

Labor  Day,  s.  The  first  Monday  in  September. 
It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  most  of  the  States, 
labor-pains,  s.  pi.  The  pains  of  childbirth, 
labor-saving,  a.  Saving  labor;  calculated  or 
intended  to  diminish  or  do  away  altogether  with 
manual  labor. 

la'-bor,  *la’-bour,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  laborer ;  Fr. 
labourer,  from  Lat.  laboro,  from  Ia6or=labor;  Sp. 
labrar,  laborear ;  Ital.  lavorare .] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  toil ;  to  act  with  painful  effort ;  to  exert 
muscular  strength  in  performing  any  act. 

“There  heifers  graze,  and  lab' ring  oxen  toil. 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  gen’rous  is  the  soil.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  203. 

2.  To  gain  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 

“Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring 

swain.”  Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

3.  To  use  mental  efforts;  to  endeavor,  to  strive; 
to  exert  one’s  self ;  to  take  pains. 

“The  painter  laboured  with  his  skill  to  hide  deceit.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,506. 

4.  To  be  moved  with  difficulty. 

5.  To  move  or  proceed  with  difficulty ;  to  progress 
or  advance  slowly  and  with  difficulty ;  to  plod. 
(Lit.  &  Fig.) 

“Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath, 

As  headlong  on  they  speed.” 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  v.  44. 

6.  To  be  burdened  or  oppressed  with  difficulties. 
“  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 

and  I  will  give  you  rest.”—  Matt.  xi.  28. 

7.  To  be  diseased  with  ;  to  suffer  under ;  to  suffer 
pain. 

“  I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured  of 
an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

,  8..  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  travail ;  to 
be  in  labor. 


9.  To  be  under  the  influence  of;  to  be  burdened 
by;  as.  You  labor  under  a  mistake. 

II.  Naut. :  To  move  heavily  and  slowly ;  to  pitch 
and  roll. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  work  or  toil  at;  to  cultivate  or  work  with 
labor 

2.  To  form  with  labor ;  to  fabricate ;  to  manufac¬ 
ture. 

“  There  shone  high  heaped  the  labored  brass  and  ore; 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  bore. 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi.  lo. 

3.  To  work  at  laboriously  and  perseveringly ;  as. 

a  labored  composition.  .  ,  .  , 

*4.  To  prosecute  or  investigate  laboriously;  to 
urge ;  to  follow  up  perseveringly. 

“An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning  him. 
has  occasioned  mankind  to  labor  the  point.”— Pope;  Essay 
on  Homer. 

*5.  To  beat,  to  belabor. 

“Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 

And  labor  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil ;  Oeorgio  iii.  639. 

Labor,  American  Federation  of,  s.  An  asso¬ 
ciation  composed  of  about  eighty  national  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  embracing  about  7,000  local  unions.  It 
was  organized  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December, 
1886,  and  in  1903  reported  a  total  membership  in  tho 
U.  S.  of  over  2,000,000. 

*lab  -o-rant,  s.  [Lat.  laborans ,  pr.par.  of  laboro 
=to  work ;  (ahor=work.]  A  chemist. 

“Then  we  caused  the  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  dexter¬ 
ously  to  stir  the  kindled  part  of  the  niter.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  604. 

lab  -o-rji-tor-y,  la-bor '-a-tor-y,  s.  [Properly 
a  shortened  form  of  elaboratory ,  from  a  *  ^at. 
elaboraiorium,  from  elaboratum,  sup.  of  elaboro— 
to  work  out,  to  work  fully  or  completely :  e-  (ex)  == 
out,  fully,  and  laboro— to  work  ;  O.  Fr.  elaboratoire.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  are  conducted. 

2.  A  manufactory  of  chemical  articles. 

3.  A  place  where  fireworks  are  prepared. 

4.  A  department  in  an  arsenal  where  cartridges, 
fuses,  primers,  &c.,  are  made,  shells  and  rockets 
charged,  &c. 

II.  Fig. :  A  place  where  any  operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  or  where  anything  is  prepared  for  use. 

la  -bored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Labor,  v.]  Formed, 
completed,  composed,  or  wrought  with  labor  and 
care  ;  not  easy,  natural,  or  free. 

la  -bored-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  labored;  -lyf]  With 
labor,  difficulty,  or  pain  ;  painfully. 

“He  spoke  laboredly  and  with  hesitation.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

la  -bor-er,  s.  [Eng.  labor;  -er.]  One  who  labors ; 
especially  one  who  performs  work  requiring  labor, 
but  little  skill  or  training. 

“The  number  of  useful  and  productive  laborers  is 
everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  capital  stock 
which  is  employed  in  setting  them  to  work.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  (Introd.) 

H  Statute  of  Laborers : 

Law:  A  law  enacted  about  A.  D.  1350  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  laborers.  It  was  a  result  of  the  great 
mortality  occasioned  by  the  Black  Death  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Half  the  work¬ 
ing  people  being  destroyed,  wages  were  doubled  as 
a  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  hands.  (Eng.) 

la-bor-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Labor,  o.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exerting  muscular  strength;  toiling,  hard¬ 
working. 

“  There  might  you  see  the  laboring  pioneer, 
Begrimed  with  sweat.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,380. 

2.  Engaged  in  labor  or  unskilled  manual  work  - 
as,  the  laboring  class. 

3.  Performing  work. 

“Bent  like  a  laboring  oar  that  toils  in  the  6urf  of  the 
ocean.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

4.  Oppressed  with  pain  or  trouble  ;  heaving. 
“With  sudden  grief  her  laboring  bosom  burned.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebais,  349. 

5.  Devoted,  set  apart  for,  or  given  to  labor;  as,  a 
laboring  day. 

laboring-force,  s. 

Physics :  The  force  applied  to  act  upon  machin¬ 
ery.  Part  being  required  to  overcome  friction,  it  is 
greater  than  working  force. 


la-bor  -l-ous,  a.  [Fr.  laborieux,  from  Lat.  labor- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ iosus,  from  labor  (genit.  laboris)  =labor,  work.] 

r-  wte  fwoif  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  V  *  =  e;  ey  =  a  qu  =  kw! 


laboriously 
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1.  Diligent  in  work ;  -working  hard  or  persever- 
ingly ;  industrious,  assiduous,  painstaking,  perse¬ 
vering. 

“The  laborious  spider  became  conqueror,  and  fairly 
killed  his  antagonist.” — Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  4. 

2.  Requiring  or  accompanied  by  labor,  hard  -work, 
or  perseverance  ;  toilsome,  difficult,  hard,  arduous, 
fatiguing. 

“Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  youths  released  from  labor,  and  yet  bound 
To  most  laborious  service.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

lp.-bor'-i-ous-ljf,  adv.  [English  laborious ;  -ly.] 
With  labor,  toil,  or  exertion;  diligently,  assidu¬ 
ously. 

“  Those  who  have  dragged  their  understanding  labor¬ 
iously  along  the  tiresome  circuit  of  ancient  demonstra¬ 
tion.” — BeUdoes:  On  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  (Dedic.) 

l?i-bbr'-I-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laborious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laborious,  hard¬ 
working,  assiduous,  or  persevering  ;  diligence,  assi¬ 
duity  . 

“Labor  iousness  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  all  the  avenues 
of  the  mind.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 


of  many  rocks,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  horn¬ 
blende,  augite,  diallage,  _  or  hypersthene,  also  in 
many  modern  lavas  ;  in  distinct  crystals  in  those  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  colored  varieties  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  jewelry.  Called  also  Labrador-fel¬ 
spar. 

la'-brax,  s.  [Gr.  labrax= the  sea-wolf,  or  basse, 
a  ravenous  sea-fish,  from  labros  =  furious,  bois¬ 
terous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidse,  having  teeth  on  the 
tongue,  only  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  and  scales 
on  the  gill-covers.  Labrax  lupus  is  the  Basse  (q.  v.) . 
Called  also  the  Sea-dace  and  the  Sea-perch. 

la'-bret,  s.  [Lat.  labrum^a.  lip,  and  suff.  -et.] 
An  ornament  or  symbol  worn  in  ahole  pierced  in 
the  lip,  as  is  customary  with  certain  savages. 

la-bre-llf'-e-ry,  s.  [Eng.  labret,  and  Lat.  ferre 
«=to  bear.]  The  practice  of  wearing  labrets. 

lab’-rl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Labeus.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
Teleostei,  and  the  sub-order  Pharyngognatha.  The 
lips  are  fleshy ;  the  body  is  covered  with  large 
cycloid  scales ;  the  mouth  can  be  protruded,  and 
has  formidable  teeth. 


lab-jr-rinth  -3,1,  a.  [Eng.  labyrinth;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Labyrinthian  (q.  v.). 

lab-^-rinth-i  ?in,  a.  [Lat.  labyrintheus.]  Like 
a  labyrinth ;  intricate,  winding,  perplexed. 

“Mark,  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze.” 

Young:  Eight  Thoughts,  ix.  1,132. 

lab-^-rinth-i-bran  -chi-i,  s.  pi.  [Greek  laby- 
rinthos=  a  labyrinth,  and  brangchion—a  fin,  a  gill.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  or  division  of  Acanthopterygii 
(q.  v.).  Head  and  body  covered  with  scales  of 
moderate  size  ;  gill-openings  rather  narrow,  with 
a  branching  labyrinthine  body,  which  assists  in  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  above  the  cavity  of  the 
gills.  It  contains  two  families,  Labyrinthici  and 
Luciocephalidee, 

flab-y-rinth'-ic,  lab-y-rinth’-Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 

labyrinthicus ,"  Ger .  labyrinthisch.]  [  Pertaining  to 
a  labyrinth  ;  intricate,  winding,  perplexed.  ( Lyell : 
Man.  Geol.  (ed.  4th) ,  p.  292.) 

labyrinthic-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Palceont. :  Teeth  having  many  radiating  vertical 
grooves.  [Labyrinthodon.] 


2.  The  quality  of  being  laborious,  or  of  involving 
labor,  toil,  exertion,  or  difficulty ;  as,  the  laborious¬ 
ness  of  a  task. 

la-bor-less,  a.  [Eng.  labor;  -less.]  Free  from 
or  without  labor ;  not  laborious  ;  easily  done. 

“They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any 
light  and  laborless  work.” — Brerewood:  On  the  Sabbath 
(1630),  p.  48. 

*la-bdr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  labor;  -ows.]  Laborious, 
assiduous. 

“With  wery  trauel,  and  with  laborous  paines 
Alwaies  in  trouble  and  in  tediousness.” 

Wyatt:  Complaint  upon  Love. 

*la-bor-Ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  laborous; -ly.]  La¬ 
boriously,  assiduously. 

“He  [Julius  Caesar]  laborously  and  studiously  discussed 
controversies.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governour,  bk  iii.,  ch.  x. 

*la  -bor-some,  a.  [Eng.  labor;  -some.] 

1.  Laborious,  assiduous,  studious,  persevering. 


“He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  laborsome  petition.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  Requiring  much  pains,  labor,  and  industry; 
elaborate. 

“  Forget 

Your  laborsome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

3.  Apt  or  inclined  to  labor  or  roll  in  a  sea,  as  a 
ship. 

Lab-rg,-dor  ,  s.  [Sp.=a  laborer,  a  peasant,  from 
the  fact  that  the  aborigines  were  stalwart  and 
strong,  and  likely  to  make  good  slaves.]  A  part  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Labrador-felspar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Labradoeite  (q.  v.). 

Labrador-hornblende,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hypersthene  (q.  v.). 

Labrador-jerfalcon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Hierofalco  labradorus. 

Labrador-series,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  A  seriesof  North  American  rocks,  the  same 
as  the  Upper  Lauren tian  rocks.  [Laurentian.] 

Labrador-tea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ledum  (q.  v.). 

lab-rgi-d'dr’-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  locality 
whence  first  obtained;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).]  [Lab¬ 
rador.]  ,  ,,  , , 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  Feldspar  group  (q.  v.),  m 
which  the  protoxide  bases  are  lime  and  soda,  the 
sesquioxide  base  being  alumina.  Crystallization, 
triclinic ;  independent  crystals,  however,  are  rare. 
Twin  habit  very  common,  the  repetition  of  one 
form  of  twin  producing  a  lamellar  structure.  Cleav¬ 
ages,  three;  the  first  very  distinct,  the  second  less 
so,  of  the  third  only  traces.  Luster  on  principal 
cleavage  pearly,  passing  into  vitreous;  elsewhere 
vitreous  or  sub-resinous.  Hardness,  6  ;  sp.  gr.  2;6 1- 
2G6;  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal;  streak  white; 
translucent.  Doubly  refracting,  optical  properties, 
analogous  to  those  of  albite  and  anorthite  (q.  v.J, 
but  much  obscured  by  the  pressure  of  twin  iamellee. 
Colors,  grav,  brown,  greenish  ;  sometimes  colorless. 
The  cleavable  massive  varieties  sometimes  exhibit, 
in  the  direction  of  the  second  cleavage,  a  lively  play 
of  color,  blue  and  green  predominating,  but  fire- 
red  and  yellow  also  occur.  This  phenomenon  has 
not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is 
most  marked  in  that  from  Labrador,  which  also 
frequently  includes  numerous  excessively  thin, 
minute  crystals,  which  have  been  referred  to  gbth- 
ite  and  haematite.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent 


lab'-rose,  a.  [Lat.  labrosus,  from  labrum  (q.v.).] 
Having  thick  lips. 

la'-brum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  lip,  whence  Ital.  labbro 
and  Fr.  Ibvre— a  lip.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  lip  of  an  insect;  the  under 
lip  is  termed  labium. 

2.  Zodlogy  : 

(1)  The  upper  lip  in  the  Arachnida,  Crustacea, 
and  Myriapoda. 

(2)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell. 

*3.  Class.  Antig. :  A  basin  or  vase  containing  hot 
water,  placed  in  the  warm  bath-room  of  the 
ancients  for  those  who  used  the  vapor-bath. 

la'-brus,s.  [From  Lat.  labrum=a  lip,  the  lips 
being  fleshy  and  conspicuous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Labridse  (q.v.).  As  the  name  imports,  they 
have  conspicuous  lips;  these  are  fleshy  and  thick. 
The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  called  wrasses. 
[Wrasse.] 

la-bur'-nlc,  a.  [Eng.  laburn(um) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  the  laburnum  (q.  v.). 

lg,-bur-num,  s.  [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  name  of  a  well-knowa  and  beautiful 
tree,  the  Cytisus  laburnum.  It  is  wild  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  heart  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 
durable,  is  much  used  by  turners.  The  seeds  are 
poisonous. 

IT  Scotch,  or  Alpine  laburnum: 

Bot.:  Cytisus  alp inus.  Its  seeds  also  are  poison¬ 
ous. 

lab-y-rlnth,  s.  [Ger.  labyrinth ;  Fr.  labyrinthe ; 
Ital.  labirinto;  Lat.  labyrinthus,  from  Gr.  laby- 
rinthos;  Gr.  laura=an  alley,  lane,  or  passage,  and 
merinthos=  a  cord,  line,  or  string.] 

A.  As  a  proper  name : 

1.  A  large  Egyptian  building  with  numerous  halls 
connected  by  intricate  and  tortuous  passages. 

2.  A  similar  one  constructed  in  Crete.  Others 
were  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  at  Clusium  in 
Italy. 

B.  As  a  common  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  maze  in  a  garden. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  intricate  series  of  passages,  though  not 
intended  by  the  builders  to  form  a  maze. 

“A  few  churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  narrow  lanes.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

(2)  Anything  intricate  to  the  mind;  a  problem 
puzzling  to  the  intellect. 

(3)  Complicated  or  involved  folds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  internal  portion  of  the  ear;  the 
portion  hollowed  out  in  the  petrous  bone,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  three  compartments,  the  vestibule,  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea  or  small  shell. 

2.  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  various  intricate  ar¬ 
rangements  of  ornamental  bands  or  lines. 

3.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  sinuous  channel  m  which  the  ground  ore 

(slime)  and  water  are  conducted,  in  order  that  the 
metallic  portions  may  be  deposited  according  to 
their  respective  gravities.  _  .  .... 

(2)  A  chamber  of  many  turnings,  m  which  fumes, 
derived  from  dry  distillation  of  mercury,  &c.,  are 
condensed.  [Condenser.] 

labyrinth-fret,  s. 

Arch. :  A  fret  with  many  turnings  resembling  a 
labyrinth. 

*lab'-y-rlnth,  v.  t.  [Labyrinth,  s.]  To  shut  up 
in  a  maze  or  labyrinth.  ( Keats :  Lamia ,  ii.) 


lab-y-rinth s.pl.  [Lat.,  masc.  pi.  of  laby- 

rmf/wcws= winding.  ] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  family  of  the  Labyrinthi- 
branchii  (q.  v.).  Freshwater  fishes  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  capable  of  living  for  some 
time  out  of  water  in  thick  or  hardened  mud.  There 
are  nine  genera,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Anabas 
(q.  v.). 


lab7y-rinth  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  labyrinthus— a 
labyrinth,  and  /orraa= form.]  Of  the  form  of  a 
labyrinth;  marked  by  sinuous  intricate  lines. 
{Griffith:  Cuvier,  x.  217.) 

lab-jf-rlnth  -ine ,  a.  [From  Lat  labyrinthus.] 
Like  a  labyrinth;  labyrinthic  (q.  v.). 


“  Truth  has  her  pleasure-grounds,  her  haunts  of 
ease  .  .  . 

And  labyrinthine  walks.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

lab-y-rinth-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  labyrinthos=laby- 
rinth,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)= a  tooth.] 
Palaeontology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  agenus  of 


fossil  reptiles  since  raised 
into  an  order.  [Laby¬ 
rinthodontia.  ]  The 
name  was  given  from  the 
labyrinthic  windings 
seen  in  a  cross-section 
of  a  tooth,  especially 
when  magnified.  Prof. 
Owen  believed  that  the 
footprints,  called  from 
their  resemblance  to.  the 
human  hand  Cheiro- 
therium  (q.  v.),  were 
made  by  an  animal  of  this 
genus. 

2.  As  now  restricted,  a  gc 
belonging  to  the  sub-ord' 
Only  known  example,  L. 
Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1874,  p  158. 


Tooth  of  Labyrintho- 
don. 


ius  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
r  or  family  Euglypta. 
leptognathus.  {Owen: 


lab-y-rmth'-o-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Labyrinthodon.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  of,  or 
resembling  the  order  Labyrinthodontia. 


“The  labyrinthodont  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks.” 
—Huxley:  Critiques  and  Addresses  (1873),  p.  185. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Labyrintho¬ 
dontia  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pl.:  The  Labyrinthodontia  (q.  v.). 

“I  refer  to  the  Labyrinthodonts." — Huxley:  Critiques 
and  Addresses  (1873),  p.  186. 

lab-jFrlnth-o-don  -ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  lab-J 
rinth  -o-donts,  s.  pl.  [Labyrinthodon.] 

Palceont.:  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification,  the  sec¬ 
ond  order  of  the  class  Reptilia  or  Reptiles.  Now 
that  the  Amphibia  are  quite  separated  from  the 
Reptiles,  the  Labyrinthodonts  are  placed  with  the 
former  class.  They  had  an  elongated  body  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tail.  Most  had  palatine  and  vomerine 
teeth.  As  a  rule  the  dentine  was  much  folded 
(hence  their  names).  There  were  three  thoracic 
plates,  and  a  ventral  armor  of  small  scutes.  The 
limbs  were  four,  usually,  or  at  least  often,  penta- 
dactyle.  Their  closest  affinity  was  not,  as  was 
once  believed,  with  the  Batrachians,  but  with  the 
lower  members  of  the  class  Amphibia.  They  could 
not  leap  like  frogs.  They  have  been  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Russia,  Central 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  North  America. 
They  occur  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Jurassic 
periods.  They  frequented  fresh  water,  and  were 
wholly  aquatic  in  the  first  stage  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Labyrinthodonts  have  been  divided 
into  ten  sub-orders,  groups, or  families :  ( l)Euglypta, 


b<Til,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  del. 


lac 
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(2)  Brachyopina,  (3)  Cliauliodonta,  (4)  Athro- 
bdonta,  (5)  unnamed,  (6)  Archegosauria,  (7)  Heleo- 
threpta,  (8)  Nectridea,  (9)  Aistopoda,.  and  (10) 
Microsauria.  (See  these  words.)  (Rep.  Brit.  Ass. 
for  1873,  pp.  225-247  ;  1874,  pp.  149-192.) 

lac  (1),  s.  [Pers.  laka;  Hind,  lakh;  Sansc.  Idk- 
shd,  rdkschd,  from  rang = to  dye.] 

1.  Botany,  die.: 

(1)  A  resinous  incrustation  caused  by  the  parasitic 
insect  Coccus  lacca.  The  incrusted  sticks  are  called 
Stick-lac.  If  broken  oft'  from  the  twigs,  and  washed 
in  water,  the  resin  breaks  into  small  particles  called 
Seed-lac;  and,  if  this  be  melted  over  a  fire,  and 
squeezed  through  a  long  sac  into  troughs,  it  spreads 
out  into  thin  flakes,  Shell-lac;  if  dropped  into 
rounded  masses,  it  is  Button-lac ;  if  into  larger 
pieces,  it  is  Sheet-lac  or  Piece-lac.  (Prof.  Watt.) 
Lac  is  called  also  East  Indian  Kino. 

_  (2)  A  white,  orange,  or  other-colored  fluid  occur¬ 
ring  in  many  plants.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(3)  A  gummy  substance  produced  by  Aleurites  lac. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Pharm.:  A  decoction  of  Shell-lac  is  much  used 
in  India  in  the  preparation  of  several  medicinal 
oils._  The  Tamul  doctors  prescribe  Lac  in  old  and 
obstinate  bowel  complaints. 

lac-dye,  s.  A  dye  obtained  from  the  water  used 
in  washing  stick-lac.  [Lac.] 

lac-insect,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  lacca,  tho  puncture  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  lac  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  native  of  India,  feeding  on 
Acacia  arabica,  A.  catechu,  Anona  squamosa, 
Butea  frondosa,  B.  superba,  Carissa  carandas, 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  Feronia  elephantum,  Ficus  elas- 
tica,  F.  laccifera,  Mangifera  indica,  Tectona 
grandis,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  and  many  other  trees 
or  shrubs.  When  the  female  lac-insects  crowd 
together  on  a  branch,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  sub¬ 
stance  exudes  from  the  margins  of  their  bodies, 
and  at  last  covers  the  wholo  of  tho  insects  •  this  is 
iac  (q.  v.). 

lac-lake,  s. 

Pigments:  A  lake  prepared  from  lac.  Its  color 
Is  rich,  deep  and  transparent.  It  is  less  brilliant 
but  more  durable  than  cochineal  and  kermes.  In 
both  these  respects  it  is  inferior  to  madder. 

1  lac-varnish,  s.  A  kind  of  varnish  made  from 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Colored  by  red,  orange 
•or  yellow  matters.  Lac  is  obtained  from  the  Ficus 
indica;  the  product  is  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  shellac, 
and  lac-lake. 

i  lac  (2),  lakh,  s.  [Hind,  lak,  from  Sansc.  laksha 
=  a  mark,  a  lac,  a  hundred-thousand.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  one  hundred  thousand;  as,  a  lac  of  rupees. 

lac'-gic,  a.  [Eng.  lac  (1) ;  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  produced  from  lac. 
laccic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  have  been  separated  from 
stick-lac  by  Dr.  John.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms 
deliquescent  soluble  salts  with  potash,  soda,  and 
lime ;  but  insoluble  salts  with  the  oxides  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  lead. 

lac'-glne,  s.  [Eng.  lac  (1) ;  - ine .]  A  substance 
formerly  thought  to  be  obtained  from  lac. 

lage,  Maas,  *las,  s.  [O.  Fr.  las,  lags  =  a  snare, 
from  Lat.  laqueus.] 

*1.  A  snare,  a  gin.  (P.  Holland:  Plutarch; 
Morals,  p.  973.) 

2.  A  string;  a  cord  used  to  bind  or  fasten,  espe¬ 
cially  by  interweaving ;  as  a  stay-lace,  a  boot-lace, 

&c. 

3.  A  kind  of  network  of  threads  of  flax,  cotton, 
gold  or  silver  wire,  or  other  suitable  material, 
forming  a  fabric  of  transparent  texture.  Its  origin 
is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ladies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was 
early  used  in  Northern  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  France  by  Mary  de  Medicis. 
Inl483  its  importation  into  England  was  prohibited. 
Pointlace  was  embroidered  with  the  needle.  Bone 
lace  (Charles  I.)  was  a  kind  of  thread  lace,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  bobbin  being  made  of 
bone.  About  1768,  a  stocking-weaver  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  produced  a  machine  for  making  lace ;  it  was 
called  the  pin-frame,  and  is  still  employed  in  France 
for  making  the  lace  called  tulle.  In  lace-weaving, 
the  threads  of  the  weft  are  twisted  round  those  of 
the  warp.  The  manner  of  twisting  determines  the 
character  of  the  net  and  its  name,  as  whip-net, 
mail-net,  pattern-net,  drop-net,  spider-net,  balloon- 
net,  Paris-net,  bobbin-net. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classified  laces : 

(1)  Pillow-lace,  the  article  or  fabric  being  wholly 
made  by  hand  (known  as  Valenciennes,  Mechlin, 
Honiton,  Buckingham)  ;  or  Guipure,  made  by  the 
crotchet-needle  ;  and  silk  lace,  called  blonde  when 
white,  and  Chantilly,  Puy,  Grammont,  and  black 
Buckinghamshire,  when  black. 


(2)  Lace,  the  ground  being  machine-wrought,  the 
ornamentation  made  on  the  pillow  and  afterward 
applied  to  the  ground  (known  as  Brussels,  Honiton, 
or  appliquA  lace). 

(3)  Machine-made  net  or  quillings,  wholly  plain, 
whether  warp  or  bobbin  (known  as  bobbin-net, 
tulles,  blondes,  Cambrai,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Alen- 
gon,  &c.). 

(4)  Lace,  the  ground  being  wholly  made  by  ma¬ 
chine,  partly  ornamented  by  machine,  and  partly 
by  hand,  or  wholly  ornamented  by  hand,  whether 
tamboured,  needle-embroidered,  or  darned. 

(5)  Lace,  wrought  and  ornamented  by  machinery, 
comprising  trimming  laces  of  every  description, 
veils,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls,  lappets,  curtains,  &c. 

lace-bark,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  inner  bark  of  Lagetta  lintearia,  one  of  the 
Daphnads.  Tho  English  name  is  given  because  the 
bark,  when  macerated  and  stretched  laterally,  re¬ 
sembles  coarse  lace,  and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  tree 
grows,  is  made  into  caps,  ruffles,  &c.  The  negroes 
make  durable  clothing  from  it,  andthe  white  inhab¬ 
itants  utilize  it  for  ropes  and  cables.  In  its  native 
country  it  grows  on  marly  limestone,  where  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  earth  to  be  seen. 

2.  The  name  given  in  New  Zealand  to  the  genus 
Philippodendron. 

lace-boot,  s.  A  laced-boot  (q.  v.). 
lace-border,  s. 

Entom.:  Acidalia  ornata,  a  moth  of  the  family 
Acidalid®.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  the  wings  pearly- 
white,  with  streaks  and  lines  and  blotches.  The 
larva  feeds  on  marjoram,  thyme,  and  mint, 
lace-corals,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Fenestellid®  (q.  v.). 
flace-flies,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  order  Neuroptera. 
lace-frame,  s.  A  machine  for  making  lace, 
lace-leaf,  s.  The  same  as  Lattice-leaf  (q.  v.). 
lace-lizard,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hydrosaurus  giganteus,  found  in  Australia. 
It  is  akin  to  the  Monitors.  Its  full  name  is  the 
Gigantic  Lace-lizard, 
lace-making,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Intended,  invented,  or  designed  for 
the  making  of  lace. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  making 
lace. 

lace-paper,  s.  Paper  having  an  open-work  pat¬ 
tern  and  perforations  made  in  imitation  of  lace. 
The  process  usually  consists  in  grinding  off  the  ele¬ 
vated  portions  of  embossed  paper,  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  passing  the  paper  between  two  rollers, 
one  of  which  is  covered  with  ground  glass  or  emery, 
the  other  is  impressed  with  a  duplicate  of  the  design 
on  the  paper.  The  grinding-roller  is  made  to  revolve 
at  high  velocity, 
lace-piece,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  The  main-piece  of  the  head,  or 
beak-sliaped  projection  from  the  head  of  a  vessel. 
[Main-piece,  Stem.] 

2.  Naut.:  The  rope  used  to  fasten  a  sail  to  its 
yard  or  gaff. 

lace-pillow,  s.  A  small  pillow  or  cushion  on 
which  to  make  lace. 

lace-trimmiug,  s.  A  bordering  or  edging  of 
lace. 

lace-winged,  a.  Having  wings  resembling  lace. 

Lace-winged  flies : 

Entom.:  The  genus  Hemerobius  (q.  v.). 
lage,  Mase,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lace,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  fasten,  to  entangle,  to  catch. 

‘Who  doutlesse  may  restore  againe 
My  harmes  to  helth,  my  ruth  to  rest, 

That  laced  is  within  her  chaine.” 

Vncertaine  Auctors:  The  Louer  Thinkes  no  Paine. 

2.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  lace  or  string  passed 
through  eyelet  holes. 

“One  boot  buckled,  another  laced." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace,  or  materials  resembling 
lace  sewn  on. 

4.  To  adorn ;  to  dress  out  in  laces  or  materials 
resembling  laces. 

“And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown 
And  ladies  laced  in  pall.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  join,  to  attach. 

“  That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  67. 


2.  To  embellish,  as  with  variegations,  intersec¬ 
tions,  or  stripes. 

“Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

3.  To  alternate. 

“Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on’t 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  31. 

4.  To  add,  to  intermingle,  to  intermix  with  spirits. 

5.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  lash. 

“Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  curiositi 
at  all,  or  I’ll  lace  your  coat  for  ye.” — V Estrange. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  made  so  as  to  fasten  with  a 
lace ;  to  join  with  a  lace, 
laged,  a.  [Eng.  Zac(e) ;  -ed.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Tied,  bound. 

2.  Fastened  with  lace ;  adorned  with  lace. 

“He  scratched  her  maid,  he  stole  the  cream, 

He  tore  her  best  laced  pinner.” 

Prior:  The  Widow  and  her  Cat. 

*11.  Fig. :  Mixed  with  spirits, 
laced-boot,  s.  A  boot  which  is  fastened  with  a 
lace. 

*laced-mutton,  s.  A  prostitute,  a  courtesan, 
laced-stocking,  s.  A  bandage  support  for  vari¬ 
cose  veins,  weak  legs,  &c. 

lage-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  maker.)  One 
whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to  make  lace. 

lage-man,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  man.]  One  who 
deals  in  lace  or  laces. 

lag -er-a-ble,  a.  [Lacebate.]  That  mayor 
can  be  torn  or  lacerated. 

lag'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  laceratus,  past  par.  of 
lacero= to  tear,  to  rend;  facer=mangled,  torn,  from 
Gr.  lakeros=tom  ;  lakis= a  rent.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  tear,  to  rend ;  to  tear  to  pieces ;  to 
separate  by  violence. 

2.  Fig.:  To  rend,  to  harrow,  to  wound. 

“This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 

How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  558. 

lag'-er-ate,  lag-er-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  laceracus, 
pa.  par.  of  lacero .]  [Lacerate.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Rent,  torn. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  used  of  five  foramina,  the  for¬ 
amen  lacerum,  anterius  and  posterius  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  the  foramina  juqulare,  medium,  and 
orbitcile. 

2.  Bot. :  Appearing  torn. 

lag  -er-<ite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lacerate ;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  Of  an  apparently  lacerated  form, 
lacerately-torn,  a. 

Bot.:  Torn  or  toothed  in  a  coarsely  irregular 
manner. 

lag-er-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  laceratio;  from  lacera. 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  lacero;  Fr.  laceration ;  Ital.  lacet - 
azione;  Sp.  laceracion.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces. 

“If  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pull  it  out  the  same 
way  it  went  in.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  tearing  or  rending. 

lag  -er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  lacerat(e) ;  -ive.\  Tear¬ 
ing  or  lacerating  ;  having  the  power  or  tendency  to 
lacerate. 

“Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  lacerative 
humors.”  —Harvey :  On  Consumptions. 

*la-cert,  Ma-certe,  s.  [Lat.  lacerta= a  lizard.] 
A  fleshy  muscle,  so  called  from  its  having  a  tail 
like  a  lizard. 

Ma-ger -ta  (l),s.  [Probably  from  Lat.  lacertus 
=the  upper  arm.]  A  fathom. 

la-ger-ta  (2),  (pi.  la-ger’-tse),  s.  [Latin=a 
lizard.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  Lizard;  a  constellation  estab¬ 
lished  by  Hevelius.  It  is  surrounded  by  Andro¬ 
meda,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and  Pegasus. 

2.  Zoblogy : 

(1)  Sing.:  Lizard;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lacertid®,  and  the  order  Lacertilia  (q.  v.).  [Liz¬ 
ard.] 

(2)  PI.:  In  Professor  Owen’s  classification,  the 
tenth  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.  It 
includes  the  lizards,  monitors,  iguanas,  &c.,  but 
excludes  the  Crocodiles,  which  are  placed  under  the 
ninth  order,  Crocodilia. 

la-ger  -tl-un  (t  as  sh),  a.  &s.  [Lacerta.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Lacer¬ 
tid®  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  family  Lacertid®. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  mariDe-  go  pot 
9i,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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la.-ger'-tl- dae,  l3.-ger-tr-3.-dae,  l3.-9er-t3.-dae, 
s.pl.  [Lat.  lacert (a) -a  lizard;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
idee.] 

.  EoOl.  •  A  family  of  Lacertilia.  The  head,  which 
is.  distinctly  separated  from  the  neck,  is  covered 
with  plates,  the  body  with  scales;  the  eyes  have 
movable  eyelids,  and  generally  a  nictitating  mem¬ 
brane.  Tongue  protrusible.  The  body  is  long,  as  is 
the  tail ;  the  toes  generally  five,  of  unequal  length 
and  free.  Found  over  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
They  are  represented  in  America  by  the  Ameivid®. 

lag-er-tll'-I-a.s.pZ.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lacer- 
filts=of  or  belonging  to  a  lizard,  from  Lat.  lacerta 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Zobl.:  Lizards  ;  an  order  of  Reptiles.  The  teeth 
are  not  lodged  in  sockets:  the  limbs  may  be  well 
developed  or  reduced  to  one  pair,  or  altogether  ab¬ 
sent  ;  there  is  always  a  pectoral  arch.  The  heart 
has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  An  epidermic 
and  a  dermal  skeleton  are  sometimes  present.  The 
dorsal  vertebrae  have  procoelous  or  amphicoelous 
centers ;  their  transverse  processes  represented  by 
simple  tubercles,  to  which  the  undivided  proximal 
ends  of  the  ribs  are  attached.  (Huxley.)  The  order 
is  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  Fissilinguia,  or 
Leptoglossa,  in  which  the.  tongue  is  long,  protrusi¬ 
ble,  and  forked  ;  (2)  Brevilinguia,  or  Pachyglossa, 
m  which  the  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  pro¬ 
trusible  ;  (3)  Vermilinguia,  in  which  there  is  a  long 
worm-like  tongue  clavate  at  the  end. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  has  been  supposed  that  certain 
reptilian,  remains  of  Middle  Permian  age  may  be 
Lacertilian,  though  some  have  considered  them 
Crocodilian.  If  not  Permian,  Lacertilia  may  have 
commenced  in  Triassic  times. 

lag-er-tir-I-g,n,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lacer - 
tili(a ) ;  Eng.  sufl:.  -an.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Lacer¬ 
tilia  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  reptile  of  the  order  Lacertilia. 


l3,-ger’-til-6id,  a.  [Lat.  lacerta= a  lizard,  and 
Gr.  eidos—iorm,  shape.]  The  same  as  Lacertine 

(q.  v.)._ 

i&-§er'-tlne,  a.  [Lat.  lacert(a)=a  lizard;  Eng. 
adj.  sufl:.  -ine.]  Like  a  lizard;  belonging  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  genus  or  order  Lacerta. 


lage-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  lace ,  and  woman.]  A 
woman  who  makes  or  deals  in  lace. 


*laglie,  a.  [Fr.]  Slow,  sluggish,  lazy. 

“And  if  he  be  slowe,  and  astonyed,  and  lache,  men 
6hall  holde  him  lyke  to  an  asse.” — Chaucer :  Boecius, 

bk.  iv. 

laqlie,  lagh'-e§,  s.  [Fr.  Zachesse=remissness ; 
from  Fr.  ldche= loose,  remiss ;  from  Lat.  laxus— 
loose,  slow.]  An  act  of  remissness,  negligence,  or 
neglect ;  neglect  to  do  anything  at  the  due  or 
proper  time  ;  inexcusable  delay. 

If  Laches  of  entry:  Neglect  of  an  heir  to  enter 
into  possession. 


lach-e-na’-ll-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Wernerusde  la 
Chenal  of  Switzerland,  who  published  some  medi¬ 
cal  and  botanical  tracts  at  Basle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asphodele®.  It  consists  of 
pretty  though  diminutive  plants. 


Lach’-e-sls,  s.  [Gr.  lacheo=to  apportion  by  lot.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  three  Fates  (q.  v.). 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  120.] 

3.  Zodlogy: 

1.  A  genus  of  Crotalid®.  Rattlesnakes  or  Pit- 
vipers.  Lachesis  mutus,  the  Bushmaster  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  has  the  rudiments  of  a 


rattle. 

2.  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  mollusks,  genus  Pleu- 


rotoma. 


*lagh'-e§-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laches;  -ness.]  Negli¬ 
gence,  remissness,  neglect. 

*la-ghesse',  s.  [Fr.]  [Lache,  a.]  Remissness, 
negligence. 

lach-nan’-the§,  s.  [Gr.  lachne— woolly  hair, 
down,  and  anthos=a  blossom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Haemadorace®  (Bloodroots). 
The  red  color  found  in  the  roots  of  Lachnanthes 
tinctoria  is  used  for  dyeing. 

lach'-ry-ma-ble,  *lac-rym-a-ble,  adj.  [Fr. 
lacrymable ;  from  Lat.  lacrimabilis ;  from  lacrima , 
lacryma—  a  tear.]  Lamentable,  mournful, 
lach  -rym-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.]  Tears, 
lachrymae  Christi,  s.  [Lat.=tears  of  Christ.] 
A  sweet  wine  of  pleasant  flavor,  white  or  red,  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  grapes  of  Mount  Somma,near  Vesu¬ 
vius. 


lach-rym-ae-form,  a.  [Latin  lacryma= a  tear, 
and/orma=shape.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Teak-shaped  (q.  v.). 


lach'-rym-al,  lac-rym-al,  a.  &  *•  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma—a  tear.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

^1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Generating  tears;  pertaining  to 

“The  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands.  — Cheyne ;  Philosophical  Principles . 

II.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  glands  for 
secreting  tears. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  as  Lachrymatory  (q.  v.l. 

*2.  A  tear. 

“Made  her  laugh  in  the  midst  of  her  lacrymals 
Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison ,  vi.  317. 

lachrymal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  Os  unguis ,  the  ungual  bone,  a  thin  scale 
of  bone  placed  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye. 

lachrymal-duct,  s. 

Anat.:  The  tear  duct.  It  opens  from  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  or  sac,  close  to  the  inner  portion  of  the 
eyelids  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  extends  downward 
into  the  nasal  duct. 

Lachrymal-duct  dilator: 

Surg.:  A  probe,  by  means  of  which  the  normal 
caliber  of  the  nasal  duct  is  restored  in  cases  of 
obstruction. 

lachrymal-glands,  s.  pl. 

Anat. :  Glands  of  the  eyes  for  secreting  tears, 
lachrymal-sinus,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  suborbital  sinus  (q.  v.). 
lach'-rym-a-ry,  *lac-rfm-a  r^,  a.  [Latin 
lacrima,  lacryma—a.  tear.]  Pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
taining  tears. 

“  What  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps, 
lachrymary  vessels.’’ — Addison:  Italy;  Rome. 

lach'-rym-ate,  V.  i.  [Lat  .lacrima,  lacryma=a 
tear.]  To  weep.  (Blount.) 

lach-rfm-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  lacrima ,  lacryma—a 
tear.]  The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 

lach’-rym-a  tor-y,  s.  [Low  Latin  lachryma - 
torium;  from  Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma—a  tear;  Fr. 
lachrymatoire.]  A  fanciful  term  applied  to  small 
glass  vessels,  in  shape  like  the  alabastron,  but  with 
a  longer  neck,  and  said  to  bo  intended  for  holding 
tears  consecrated  to  the  dead ;  but  their  real  use 
was  to  hold  perfumes  or  ointments. 

“  No  lamps,  included  liquors,  lachrymatories,  or  tear- 
bottles,  attended  these  rural  urnes,  either  as  sacred  unto 
the  Manes,  or  passionate  expressions  of  their  surviving 
friends.” — Browne;  Urne-burial,  ch.  iii. 

lach-ry-men'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma— 
a  tear.]  Tearful,  lugubrious. 

“  In  lamentable  lachrymental  times.” 

A.  Holland.  ( Davies'  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  81.) 
lach’-ry-mose,  a.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma=a 
tear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ose .]  Sad,  mournful;  shed¬ 
ding,  or  appearing  to  shed  tears. 

lach'-ry-mose-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  lachrymose ;  -ly.] 
In  a  lachrymose  manner;  sadly,  tearfully, 
lag’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lace,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fastening  by  a  cord,  thong  or  whang,  which 
passes  through  holes  prepared  in  the  respective 
parts  of  the  object  to  be  fastened.  The  term  is 
applied  to  fastening  up  the  front  opening  of  some 
kinds  of  boots;  also  to  the  fastening  together  of 
the  pieces  which  constitute  a  machine  belt. 

2.  A  lace  or  cord  intended  for  fastening. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding :  Securing  the  book  to  the  sides  by 
carrying  the  bands  or  slips  through  perforations  in 
the  boards. 

2.  Naut. :  The  rope  used  to  confine  the  heads  of 
sails  to  their  gaffs  or  yards. 

la-gin'-I-e.  (pl.  la-gin-I-ae),  s.  [Lat. = a  fringe 
or  lappet  of  a  dress.] 

1.  Botany:  , 

(1)  Sing. :  A  deep  taper-pointed  slash  at  a  narrow 
slender  portion  of  the  edge  of  a  monophyllous 

°a(2)XpZ. :  Segments  of  anything.  Used  especially 
of  the  fringes  on  fringed  corollas. 

2.  Entom. :  The  terminal  joint  of  one  of  the  max- 
ill®  in  an  insect. 

la-gm'-i-ate,  13,-gin-I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  lacinia 
=a  fringe  or  lappet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adorned  with  fringes  or  borders. 

2.  Bot. :  Cut  or  divided  irregularly  into  very  nar¬ 
row  segments. 

13-gin  -1-form,  a.  [Latin  lacinia=a  fringe  or 
border  of  a  dress,  and  forma=  a  form.] 

Entom. :  Fringe-shaped. 


l3,-gIn-I-6-late,  a.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  laciniate 
(q-v.).]  ,  . 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  very  minute  lacmi®. 


l3-gln-u-l3,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Latin  lacinia  =  a 
fringe  or  border.] 

Bot.:  One  of  the  incurved  petals  of  the  Umbel- 
lifer®. 


lag-ls-te  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  lakis= a  rent,  a  rending, 
and  stema= a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Laciste- 
macem  (q.  v.) .  It  consists  of  pepper-like  trees  from 
tropical  America. 


l3.g-Is-te-ma'-ge-ae,  lag-Is-tem'-e-ae,  subst.  pl. 
[Mod.  Lat.  lacistem(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Lacistemads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  'Violales.  It  consists  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  flowers,  which  are  hermaphrodite  or  by 
abortion  unisexual,  in  axillary  catkins ;  calyx  free, 
in  several  narrow  divisions,  covered  by  a  dilated 
bract;  corolla  wanting;  a  fleshy  disc;  one  hypogy¬ 
nous  stamen ;  ovary  one-celled ;  ovules  attached  to 
two  or  three  parietal  placenta ;  seed  by  abortion, 
usually  one  to  each  valve ;  genera  two ;  known 
species,  six.  They  grow  in  low  places  in  woods,  in 
tropical  America. 

la-$ls'-tem-ad§,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat .  lacistem(a) ; 
Eng.  pl.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  Lindley’s  name  for  the  order  Lacistema- 
ce®  (q.  v.). 

lack  (1),  *lakke,  *lack-en,  *lacke,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Lack  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


*1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  blame. 

2.  To  be  in  need  of,  to  want,  to  need ;  to  be  desti¬ 
tute  of ;  to  be  deficient  in. 

3.  To  be  without ;  to  remain  without. 

*4.  To  feel  the  want  of. 


“  I  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked 

Shakesp. ;  Coriolanus,  iv.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  in  want. 

“  The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger.” — Psalm 
xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  be  wanting ;  to  be  deficient. 

“Perad venture  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  right- 
eous.” — Genesis  xviii.  28. 
lack  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  To  completely  penetrate ;  to  pass  clean 
through. 

“We  are  lacking  her  through  and  through  every  shot.” — 
C.  Kingsley:  Westward  Hot  ch.  xx. 

lack  (1),  *lac,  *lacke,  *laik,  *lake,  *lak, 
*lakke,  s.  [Dut.  lafc=blemish,  stain;  laken  =  to 
blame;  Dan.  2afc=  fault,  want;  lakke= to  decline 
away;  Teel.  iafcr=defective,  lacking.  Perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  leak  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Blame,  reproach. 

2.  Want,  destitution,  failure;  the  state  of  being 
without  or  in  need  of  anything. 

•‘Frugal,  where  lack,  supplies  with  what  redounds, 
And  here  bestows  what  noxious  there  abounds.” 

Brooke;  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  i. 

*3.  A  failure  of  duty. 

“If  I  do  that  lakke, 

Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,078. 

lack-a-day,  interj.  Alack-a-day;  alas;  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  sorrow  or  regret, 
lack  (2),  s.  [Lac  (2).] 

lack-3,-dai§-lc-3l,  a.  [Eng.  lackadaisy ;  - cal .] 
Affected,  pensive,  or  sentimental. 

lack-3-dai§'-ic-3l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  lackadais¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  lackadaisical  manner;  with  affect¬ 
ation. 

“‘I  think  I  am,’  reiterated  the  dead  man  very  lackadais¬ 
ically.” — Lytton;  Devereux,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

lack-a-daig-jf,  a.  &  exclam.  [Lack-a-day.] 

A.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  Lackadaisical  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  exclam.:  The  same  as  Lack-a-day  (q.  v.). 
*lack  -all,  s.  [En g.  lack;  -all.]  One  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  destitute. 

*lack’-beard,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  beard.]  One 
who  is  destitute  of  a  beard ;  a  beardless  person. 

lack  -brain,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  brain.]  One 
who  is  destitute  of  sense  or  brains  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

lack  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  lack,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
lacks  or  is  in  want. 

lac'-kejf,  lac-quejf  (qu  as  k),  s.  [O.  Fr.  laquay; 
Fr.  laquais,  from  an  O.  Fr.  alacay,  from  Sp.  lacayo 
=  a  lackey ;  Port,  lacaio  =  a  lackey ;  lacaia  =  a 
woman-servant  in  dramatic  performances,  from 
Arab.  luka=(as  a.)  worthless,  (ass.)  a  slave.] 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 1 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  b§.\,  del. 
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lactic-acid 


lackey-moth 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  An  attending  servant,  a  footman,  a  menial 
attendant. 

2.  Fig. :  A  servile  follower. 

II.  Entom.:  The  same  as  Lackey-moth  (q.v.). 

lackey-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Clisiocampa  neustria,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Lasiocampidse.  The  fore  wings  are  either 
ocher-yellow,  with  two  brown  transverse  stripes,  or 


lac'-quer  (qu  as  k),  lac'-ker,  s.  [Fr.  lacre, 
from  Port.  Zacre=sealing-wax,  from  Zaca=gum-lac, 
from  Pers.  lak,  luk— lac,  from  Sansc.  ldkshd= lac.] 

{Lac  (1).]  Primarily,  a  varnish  composed  of  shel- 
ac  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  colored  by  means  of 
gamboge,  saffron,  annato,  and  various  other  color¬ 
ing  matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood,  to  papier-mach6, 
and  to  metals  to  protect  them  from  rust  and  im¬ 
prove  their  color.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
compositions  containing  none  of  the  above  ingredi¬ 
ents,  they  being  replaced  by  turpentine,  resin,  &c. 


_  "  .  ,  ,  .  -l-i  ■  l  v  >  i  GDtSj  tney  Dem^,  replaced.  Dy  turpentine,  resin,  etc* 

brownish-red  with  transverse  yellow  ones ;  the  nma  gesues  coloring  matters  above  referred  to,  tur- 


wings  paler  and  without  stripes.  The  caterpillars 
are  striped  with  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  living  to¬ 
gether  on  trees  under  a  web.  The  Ground  Lackey, 
a  rarer  insect,  is  Clisiocampa  castrensis. 

lac-key,  *lac-quay,  *lac-quey,  v.  trans.  &  int. 

[Lackey,  s.] 

A.  Trans.;  To  follow  like  a  servant;  to  follow 
servilely. 

“Lord  of  the  Seasons!  They  in  courtly  pomp 
Lacquay  thy  presence.’  ’ 

Grainger:  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  lackey  or  servant ;  to  run 
like  a  footman  beside ;  to  follow  servilely. 

lack  -land,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and  land.']  Having 
no  property  or  estates. 

lack'-lat-in,  s.  [English  lack,  and  latin.]  One 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin ;  an  uneducated  or 
illiterate  person. 

lack'-lin-en,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and  linen.]  Having 
no  shirt ;  destitute  of  a  shirt. 

lack’-love,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  love.]  One  who  is 
indifferent  or  insensible  to  love.  ( Shakesp Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2.) 

lack  -lus-ter,  lack'-liis-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  &s. 

[Eng.  lack,  and  luster.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Wanting  brightness  or  luster. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  want  of  luster ;  that  which  wants 
luster  or  brightness. 

lack-stock,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  stock.]  A  man 
without  money  invested  in  the  funds,  &c.  (Southey.) 

lack  -thought  (ought  as  at) ,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and 
thought.]  Vacant,  foolish.  (Southey.) 

lac’-mus,  s.  [Litmus.] 

La-con'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  Laconia— Lacedae¬ 
mon  or  Sparta.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia,  or 
Lacedmmon ;  characteristic  of  a  Spartan. 

B.  Assubst.:  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon. 

19,-COn -ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Laconicus= Laconian,  ford)  On  the  Creation,  i.  1^. 
from  Gr.  Lakomkos  =  Laconian,  from  Lakon  =  a 
Laconian  or  inhabitant  of  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta,  a 
race  proverbial  for  their  brief  and  pithy  style  of 
speaking;  Fr.  laconique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laconico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 


meric,  dragon’s  blood,  gum  sandarach  and  red 
saunders  are  frequently  employed  in  red  and  gold- 
colored  lacquers,  the  articles  and  their  relative 
proportions  being  varied  according  to  the  tint  de¬ 
sired. 

lac'-quer  (qu  as  k),  lac'-ker,  v.  t.  [Lacquer, 
s.l  To  coat  or  cover  with  lacquer  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  from  decay  or  rust,  or  to  improve  the 
color. 

lac'-quered  (qu  as  k),  lac'-kered,  a.  [English 
lacquer ;  -ed.]  Coated  or  covered  with  lacquer ;  var¬ 
nished. 

lacquered-ware,  s.  Goods  varnished  or  coated 
with  lacquer. 

lac  -quer-er  (qu  as  k),  lac  -ker-er,  s.  [Eng. 
lacquer,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  varnishes  or  coats  wares 
with  lacquer. 

lac-rl-mo’-so,  adv.  [It.] 

Mus.:  Mournfully,  sadly,  with  feeling, 
la  crosse,  s.  [Fr.]  A  Canadian  game,  in  which 
the  players  endeavor  to  carry  or  throw  the  ball  to 
their  opponents’  goal  on  a  peculiar  bat  (crosse), 
consisting  of  a  long  staff,  covered  at  the  end,  and 
having  network  reaching  about  half-way,  becoming 
narrower  as  it  approaches  the  hand. 
*lac'-rym-u-ble,  a.  [Lacheymable.] 
*lac'-rym-g,l,  a.  [Lachkymal.] 
*lac'-rym-A-tor-y,  s.  [Lachrymatory.] 

*lac  -ry-ma-ry,  a.  [Lacheymary.] 
*lac'-rym-ose,  a.  [Lachrymose.] 

*lacs,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  lace  (q.  v.). 
lacs-d’-amour,  s. 

Her. :  A  cord  of  running  knots  surrounding  the 
arms  of  widows  and  unmarried  women. 

lac'-tage  (age  as  lg),  s.  [0.  Fr.,  Fr.  laitage, 
from  Lat.  lac;  French  ZazZ=milk.]  Milk  and  the 
products  of  milk,  as  cream,  butter,  &c. ;  the  produce 
of  animals  which  produce  milk. 

“It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed 
of  his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing  ; 
and  milk,  or  rather  cream,  a  part  of  his  lactage.” — Shuck - 


lact~al’-by.-men,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  albumen.] 
[Casein.] 

lac-t^-me’-thane,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic) ;  am(monia) , 
and  ethane .] 

Chem.:  C5H11NO2,  Ethyl-lactamide.  Obtained  by 

.  Ii 


r,.  "I  •  •  ,  T  .  .  ,  ...  ,  treating  diethylic  lactate  with  aqueous  ammonia,  "mants  wmcn  nave  awmteand  lacteous  juicedispe 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabitants,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  and  through  every  part.’ — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 

/  Kosamn  lTiff  rho  SnananB  in  couon  rtr  or  n  q  t*c  n  _  i»,  -1  n  •  ,  i  „  .  7  r>  h  v 


*lac  -tSJir-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lactarius,  from  lac.= 
milk;Fr.  lactaire ;  Sp.  lactario.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Full  of  milk,  or  of  a  juice  resembling 
milk ;  milky. 

“From  lactary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white 
and  lacteous  juice  dispersed  through  every  part,  there 
arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  dairy-house. 
la.c-ta.te,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 

lac-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lactatum,  sup.  of  lacto= 
to  suckle ;  Zae=milk ;  Fr.  lactation.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  time  of  giving  milk  or 
suckling. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  organic  function  which  consists 
in  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  milk. 

lac'-te-<ll,  a.&  s.  [Lat.  lacteus,  from  Zac=milk.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resembling  milk; 
milky. 

2.  Conveying  milk,  or  chyle  of  the  color  of  milk. 
“After  it  hath  been  strained  through  those  various 

colanders,  the  lacteal  veins.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.:  [Lacteals.] 

lac'-te-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lacteal;  - ly .]  After 
the  manner  of  milk ;  milkily. 

lac’-te-!ll§,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lacteus= milky,  from  lad 
=milk  ;  the  lacteals  being  at  most  times  filled  with 
a  milky  fluid  called  chyle.] 

Anat. :  The  lacteals  received  the  name  of  vasa 
lactea  in  1622  from  Asellius,  their  discoverer.  From 
the  specific  word  lactea,  given  to  distinguish 
vessels  of  this  class,  came  the  word  lacteal.  The 
lacteals  and  lymphatics  properly,  constitute  one 
system  of  vessels  which  convey  a  fluid  or  fluids  from 
various  organs  of  the  body  to  the  veins  near  their 
terminations  in  the  heart.  The  fluid  which  these 
vessels  convey  is  milky  after  a  full  meal,  and  called 
chyle,  though,  during  intervals  of  fasting,  it  is  a 
yellowish  lymph,  as  in  the  lymphatics.  (Todd  dt 
Bowman:  Phys.  Anat.  (1856),  ii.  269-289).  The 
lacteal  vessels  commence  on  the  surface  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesen¬ 
tery.  and  after  leaving  the  mesenteric  glands 
discharge  their  contents  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  into  the  receptaculum  chyli ,  in  front  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra, 
lac'-te-gin,  a.  [Lat.  lacteus,  from  Zac=milk.] 

1.  Resembling  milk ;  milky. 

“  This  lactean  whiteness  ariseth  from  a  great  number 
of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven.”— 
Moxon:  Astron.  Cards,  p.  13. 

2.  Conveying  chyle ;  lacteal. 

lac'-te-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lacteus,  from  Zac=milk' 
Sp.  lacteo;  Ital  latteo.] 

1.  Resembling  milk ;  milky. 

“Plants  which  have  a  white  and  lacteous  juice  dispersed 


2.  Resembling  the  Spartans  in  severity  or  harsh¬ 
ness  ;  harsh,  severe,  stern. 

“His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod;  all 
that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well.” — Bp.  Hall, 
dec.  1,  ep.  5. 

II.  Fig.:  Brief, sententious,  pithy,  concise,  short; 
expressing  much  in  few  words. 

“  You  that  were  once  so  economic, 

Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic.” 

Denham:  Dialogue. 

*B .  .4s  substantive : 

1.  Conciseness  or  pithiness  of  speech ;  laconicism. 

2.  A  brief,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or  sen¬ 
tence  ;  a  laconicism. 

la-con-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  laconic; -aZ.]  The  same 
as  Laconic  (q.  v.). 

la-con  -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  laconical ; -ly .]  In 
a  laconic  manner ;  briefly,  pithily,  sententiously. 

lA-con’-i-cum,  s.  [Lat.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  Among  the  ancients,  the  semicircu¬ 
lar  end  of  a  bath ;  a  circular  stove,  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  sudatories,  or  sweating-rooms  of  a 
bath.  The  use  of  the  dry  bath  is  said  to  have  been 
prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

lac'-on-i§m,  l^-con'-I-glgm,  s.  [Fr.  laconisme, 
from  Lat.  laconismus,  from  Laconia— Sparta.] 

1.  A  concise,  pithy,  or  sententious  style. 

“And  X  grow  laconic,  even  beyond  laconicism.” — Pope: 
To  Swift,  Aug.  17,  1736. 

2.  A  laconic,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or  ex¬ 
pression. 

*lac’-on-Ize,  V.  i.  [Gr.  lakonizo.]  To  imitate  the 
Laconians  or  Spartans  in  their  severity  of  life  and 
discipline,  or  in  their  laconic  mode  of  speech. 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


afterward  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  and 
water  by  evaporation  in  the  water  bath.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  broad  brilliant  plates,  which  are  greasy 
to  the  touch.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melts  at  63“  to  a  colorless  liquid,  and  boils 
at  219°,  distilling  without  alteration.  By  boiling 
with  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
ethyl-lactate  of  potassium. 

lac-tam  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  am(monia),  and 
suff.  -ic.] 

lactamic-acid,  s.  [Alanine.] 
lac'-ta,-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  C3H7NO?=CH3-CH(OH)-CO-NH2.  This 
compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  alanine  or  lac¬ 
tamic-acid,  can  bo  produced  from  all  the  ethereal 
salts  of  lactic-acid,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  al¬ 
coholic  or  aqueous  solution.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  colorless  leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at 


vi.. 


ch.  x. 

2.  Conveying  chyle ;  lacteal. 

“The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the  lao- 
teous  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle.” — Bentley. 

lac  -te-Ous-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  lacteous;  -ly.]  In  a 
lacteous  manner;  in  a  manner  resembling  milk; 
lacteally. 

lac-tes'-§en§e,  s.  [Lat.  lactescens,  pr.  par.  of 
lactesco= to  become  milk  or  milky,  from  lacteo— to 
be  milky,  from  Zac=milk.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lactescent ;  milkiness ;  a  milky  color  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

lac-tes’-§ent,  a.  [Lactescence.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Becoming  milk  ;  having  a  milky  appearance  or 
consistence. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  a  thick,  milk- 
colored  juice. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ’ 


_ , _ _ _ _ _  74  . 

When  heated  with  water  it  yields  ammonic  lactate;  “Among  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  plants  as 

boiled  with  alkalies,  alkaline  lactates  and  free  am-  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome  juice  ” _ 

monia  are  formed.  Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments.  (Pref.) 

laet’-ant,  a.  [Lat.  lactans,pr.  par.  of  lacto=to  II.  Bot.:  Yielding  milky  juice, 
suckle;  lac  (genit.  ZacZis) =milk.]  Giving  suck;  lac-teth-yi’-g,-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic);  eihul 
suckling.  and  amide.] 

lac-tar-ene,  lac'-tar-ine,  s.  [Lat.  Zac=milk]  CAem.:  C5HuN02.  Isomeric  with  lactamethane, 
A  preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk,  used  by  calico  °btainecl  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  the  action  of 
printers.  ethylamine  on  lactide.  It  melts  at  48°,  and  distills 

[La‘J  A  ^'to^alac 

mifeltfom  toc=»'uk[iL<'t"=pertai°ins  to  “ut'  SoPsikiS ;  *■'’ 

Bot.:  Alarge  genus  of  Gill-bearing  Fungi,  having  lactic-acid,  s. 
a  milky  juice  on  the  distinct  tubes.  Most  of  the  Chem.:  C3H603=CH3-CH-(0HVC0’0H  A  mono. 

deliciosus' L%  basic,  diatomic  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  soiS 
iolemus,&c.,  aie edible.  (Berkeley.) _ milk,  and  first  recognized  as  a  distinct  acid  by 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
as,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


lactic -anhydride 

Berzelius.  It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  animal 
organism,  especially  in  the  gastric  juice,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  formed  in  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  some  sugars.  It  is  readily  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  powdered  old  cheese,  mixed  with  sour  milk, 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  eight  or  ten 
days  at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  synthetically  by  mixing  ethylidene  oxide 
or  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  resulting  product  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide  first  formed  being 
converted  into  lactic  acid  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  liquid  of 
syrupy  consistence,  possessing  an  intensely  sour 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and 
alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  specific  grav¬ 
ity's  1'215  at  20°,  and  it  does  not  solidify  even  at 
-24°.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
•into  oxalic  acid,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  reduces 
it  to  propionic  acid.  Lactic  acid  forms  salts  by 
the  replacement  of  hydroxylic  hydrogen  by  metals. 
The  neutral  alkali  salts  are  deliquescent,  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Sodic  lactate,  GH3-CH(OH)CO’ONa, 
crystallizes  in  fine,  liair-like  crystals.  Calcic 
lactate,  (CBVGHffOHlGO'O^Ca’SH^O,  crystallizes 
in  small,  thin  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Zincic  lactate,  CeHioZnOg^H^O,  is  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  salt  of  lactic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless,  monoclinic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  insol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol. 

lactic-anhydride,  s.  [Lactyl-lactate.] 
lactic-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Lactic  acid  is  capable  of  forming  three 
different  ethers  containing  the  same  monatomic 
alcohol-radical— viz.,  ethylic  lactate,  monethylic 
lactate,  and  diethylic  lactate,  the  first  two  being 
isomeric.  Ethylic  lactate,  GH3-GH-(0H)'C0'0-C2H5, 
is  formed  by  heating  to  170° ,  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  lactic  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid  of  peculiar  odor,  and  boils  at  186°.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  the  crystalline  form. 
Monethylic  lactate  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
150°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Diethylic  lactate,  C7H14O3,  produced  by  the  action 
of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloropropionate  of  ethyl, 
is  a  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  boils  at  156° ’5,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9203  at  0°. 
lactic-ferment,  s. 

Chevi. :  A  minute  organism  which,  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small  elliptical 
-cells,  generally  detached,  but  sometimes  occurring 
in  chains  of  two  or  three.  It  is  developed  in  milk, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  milk  becoming  sour,  the  sugar  of 
the  milk  changing  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  also 
developed  when  cheese  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
sugar,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°. 
lactic-fermentation,  s. 

Chevi.:  [Fermentation.] 

lac  -tide,  s.  [Eng.  lactiic),  and  (anhydride.'] 

Chevi.:  G(jHg04.  The  second  ethereal  anhydride 
of  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  lactic  acid  or 
lactyl  lactate  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of 
150°  in  a  retort  through  which  a  stream  of  air  is 
drawn.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  rhombic  tables 
-of  dazzling  whiteness,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
124'5°,  and  distills  unchanged  at  255°.  Ammonia 
converts  it  into  lactamide. 
lac-tld  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  lactid(e) ;  -ic.] 
lactidic-acid,  dilactic-acid,  subst.  [Lactyl- 

-LACTATE.] 

lac  tif-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  = 
milk,  and  fero=to  bear,  to  produce,  to  carry;  Fr. 
lactifbre;  Sp.  lactifero;  Ital.  lattifero.\ 

1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  a  milk-like  juice. 

2.  Producing  a  milky  or  thick  white-colored  juice- 
as  a  plant. 

lac-tif-ic,  *lac-tif -Ic-3.1,  a.  [Lat.  lac  (genit. 
lactis) =milk.  and  facio— to  make.]  Producing, 
yielding,  or  causing  milk. 

lac’-ti-fuge,  s.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  Zactis)=milk, 
and/«pro=to  put  to  flight,  to  drive  out.]  A  medi¬ 
cine  which  diminishes  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
the  breast. 

lac’-ti-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  imide.\ 
Chem.:  CH3G2H0NO,  Lactoxylimide.  Obtained 
by  heating  alanine  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid 
,gas.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  melting  at 
275°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

lac  -tine,  lac’-tin,  s.  [Eng.  lactic) ;  -ine,  -in.] 
[Milk-sugar.] 

lac  -to-,  pref.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  face's)  =milk.] 
A  prefix  denoting  the  presence  of  or  connection 
with  milk. 
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lacto-albumin,  s.  The  albumin  present  in  milk, 
analogous  to  serum  albumen. 

lacto-butyrometer,  s.  An  apparatus  for  ascer¬ 
taining  thefquantity  of  buttery  matter  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  sample  of  milk. 

lacto-densimeter,  s.  An  apparatus  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  density  of  milk,  in  order  to  discover  if 
it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 

lacto-glucose,  s. 

Chem. :  According  to  Fudakowski,  a  constituent 
of  milk  sugar. 

lacto-phosphates,  s.  pi. 

Chevi. :  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  a  mixture 
of  lactic  acid  and  calcium  phosphate. 

lacto-protein,  s. 

Chem. :  An  albuminous  substance  said  to  exist  in 
milk. 

lac-tom -e-ter,  s.  [Latin  lac  (genit.  lactis)  — 
milk,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).]  Called  also  a  galac- 
tometer.  A  species  of  hydrometer,  graduated  to 
show  the  comparative  specific  gravity  and  conse¬ 
quent  value  of  different  samples  of  milk.  The 
instrument  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  milk,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  a  probable, 
but  not  positive,  evidence  of  quality.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  per-cent,  glass,  which  measures 
the  per  cent,  of  cream  that  rises,  it  is  nearly  a  posi¬ 
tive  indicator  of  pure  and  watered  milk.  One  form 
of  the  lactometer  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
cream  in  milk  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  funnel 
mouth  for  convenience  in  charging  it,  and  having 
the  upper  portion  graduated.  The  tube  is  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and,  being  filled,  the  cream  is 
allowed  to  rise,  when  its  richness  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  graduated  spaces  occupied  by  the 
cream. 

lac  -tone,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  ( ket)one. ] 

Chem. :  C^KgOo.  Produced,  together  with  lac- 
tide,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  It  is  a 
volatile  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
boiling  at  92°. 

lac-ton’ -ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lacton{e) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  lactone. 

lactonic-acid,  s. 

Chevi.:  CsHfiiOH^GO’OH.  A  monobasic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  arabin  and  milk 
sugar.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  melt¬ 
ing  at  100°.  It  takes  up  two  equivalents  of  metal 
from  basic  hydrates,  but  only  one  from  carbonates. 

*lac  -tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  - ory .]  Lactiferous;  lactary. 

lac'-to-scdpe,  s.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  =milk, 
and  Gr.  skopeo= to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Donne  of  Paris,  for  assisting  in  deter- 
mining  the  quality  of  milk  by  ascertaining  its  rel¬ 
ative  opacity. 

lac'-tose,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  ( gluc)ose .] 
Chem.:  C6H12O6.  A  sugar,  isomeric  with  dex¬ 
trose,  formed  from  milk  sugar  by  treatment  with 
ferments  or  dilute  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  leafy 
and  warty  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  crystallizing  more 
readily  than  ordinary  glucose.  It  has  a  greater 
dextro-rotary  power  than  dextrose,  and  reduces 
alkaline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide.  It  resembles 
dextrose  in  most  of  its  reactions,  but  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  by  giving  no  compound  with  sodic 
chloride,  and  by  yielding  lactonic  and  mucic  acids 
instead  of  saccharic  acid  when  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid.  Lactose  is  the  first  aldehyde  of  dulcite. 

lac-tox -yl,  s.  [Eng.  lac(tic),  and  ox(al)yl.]  (See 
the  compound.) 
lactoxyl-urea,  s. 

Chevi.:  G4HfiN202,2H20.  Lactyl  urea.  A  com¬ 
pound,  isomeric  with  methyl  hydantoln,  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  ammonia, 
potassic  cyanide,  and  potassic  pseudo-cyanate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracting  the  brown  prod¬ 
uct  with  ether  alcohol.  It  forms  transparent  rhom¬ 
bic  prisms,  which,  when  anhydrous,  melt  at  145°. 

lac-tox-yl’-I-mide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lactoxyl ,  and 
iviide.]  [Lactimide.] 

lac-tu’-ca>  s.  [Lat.,  from  Zac=milk,  referring  to 
the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  when  cut.] 

Bot. :  Lettuce,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lac- 
tucere.  The  involucre  is  imbricated,  cylindrical, 
few-flowered,  its  scales  with  a  membranous  margin. 
Florets  all  ligulate,  pappus  pilose,  filiform ;  the 
achenes  much  compressed,  with  a  long  beak.  About 
fifty  species  are  known.  Found  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  South 
Africa.  Four  are  British :  Lactuca  virosa,  the 
Strong-scented  Lettuce;  L.  scariola,  the  Prickly 
Lettuce ;  L.  saligna,  the  Least  Lettuce  ;  and  L.  mu- 
ralis,  the  Ivy-leaved  Lettuce.  L.  sativa,  or  L.  scari¬ 
ola,  var.  sativa ,  is  the  Garden-lettuce.  The  seeds 
yield  a  clear,  transparent  sweet  oil.  It  yields  the 
narcotic  drug,  lactucarium. 


lactyl-lactate 

lac-tu-car'-I-um,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

lactuca= a  lettuce.] 

Chem.:  The  brown  viscid  juice  of  the  common 
garden  lettuce,  obtained  by  incision  from  the  leaves 
and  flowering  stems,  and  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  various  substances,  includinglactucone, 
lactucin,  lactucic  acid,  mannite,  albumin,  &c.  Lac¬ 
tucarium  is  hypnotic,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative, 
and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  opium 
is  inadmissible,  particularly  for  children.  It  has 
been  administered  with  advantage  in  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  diarrhea,  and  asthma,  in  doses  of  two  to 
five  grains. 

lac-tu'-§e-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lactuc(a);  fern.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
lifloree. 

lac-tu'-§ic,  a.  [Lat.  I actuc (a)  =  lettuce;  En®, 
adj .  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  plant® 
of  the  genus  Lactuca. 
lactucic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  triturating  lactucar¬ 
ium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  by 
means  of  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.  It  is  a  light  yellow, 
crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  colored  wine- red  by  alkalies,  and 
it  reduces  alkaline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide. 
lac-tu'-9ili,  s.  [Lat.  lactuc (a),"  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Chem. :  G22H38O8.  The  active  principle  of  lactu¬ 
carium,  found  m  the  juice  of  several  species  of  let¬ 
tuce.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  of  yellowish 
color;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 
Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  any  reagent. 

lac-tu'-cone,  subst.  [Lat.  lactuc  (a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-one.] 

Chem.:  G40H6SO3.  A  colorless,  insipid  substance, 
extracted  from  lactucarium  by  boiling  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  mammillated  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  melts  at  150°,  and  on 
being  distilled  yields  acetic  acid  in  large  quantity. 

lac-tu-co-pic’-rin,  s.  [Eng.  lactuc  (in) ;  o  con¬ 
nective,  and  picrin.'] 

Chem. :  An  uncrystallizable  substance,  which 
remains  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation 
of  lactucin  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer’s  process, 
after  the  greater  part  of  that  substance  has  been 
precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  When  freed 
from  admixed  lactucin  and  lactucone  by  ether,  it 
forms  a  brown,  amorphous,  very  bitter  mass, 
having  a  faint  acid  reaction ;  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  contains  52'6  per  cent,  carbon,  6'8  hydro¬ 
gen,  36-6  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  form¬ 
ula  C22H32O10,  and  is  therefore  produced  from 
lactucin  by  assumption  of  water  and  oxygen. 

lac-tu  -men,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Zac=milk, 
with  reference  to  the  white  color  of  the  pustules.] 
Path.:  The  milk-scab  which  affects  children  at 
the  breast. 

lac-ty-ram'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lact(yl) ;  ur(ea) ;  am- 
( monia ) ;  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
lacturamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H8N2O3.  A  monobasic  acid,  homolo¬ 
gous  with  hydantoic  acid,  obtained  by  treating 
alanine  salts  with  potassic  isocyanate,  or  by  heat¬ 
ing  lactyl  urea  with  baric  hydrate  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  155°.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
splits  up  into  alanine  hydrochloride,  ammonic 
chloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  It  yields  crystal¬ 
line  salts. 

lac’-tjfl,  s.  [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  ( all)yl .]  (See 
the  compounds.) 

lactyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  G3H4OCI2  =  CsELClOCl.  Ghloride  of 
chloropropionyl.  A  colorless  liquid,  obtained,  to¬ 
gether  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  well-dried  calcium  lactate  with  twice 
its  weight  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  ethylene 
and  oxychloride  of  carbon.  It  boils  at  150°,  but  is 
partially  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Water  gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  chloropropionic  acids.  With  absolute  alcohol 
a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  ethyl,  and  chloropropionate  of  ethyl 
being  produced, 
lactyl-guanidine,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H9N3OJ.  Alacreatine.  A  crystalline 
impound,  isomeric  with  creatine,  formed  from 
alanine  and  cyanamide.  It  requires  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  15°  for  solution,  and  resem¬ 
bles  glycocyamine  and  creatine  in  its  reactions, 
lactyl-lactate,  s. 

Chem. :  CetlioO.y  The  first  ethereal  anhydride  of 
lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  lactic  acid  to  a 
temperature  of  104°.  It  is  a  yellow  amorphous 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 

-ci^n,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  dcL 
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mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  On  boiling  with  water,  it  is  re-converted 
into  lactic  acid. 

I3.-CU  -na,  (pi.  19-cu-nae),  s.  [Lat.=a  hollow,  a 
depression.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  opening;  a  small  pit  or  depression. 

2.  A  small  blank  space ;  a  gap,  a  hiatus. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy  (pi.) : 

(1)  Human:  Open  spaces,  prolonged  into  canal- 
iculi  or  delicate  tubes  finer  than  the  smallest 
capillary  vessels,  occurring  in  bone.  The  lacunae 
have  an  average  length  of  igins  of  an  inch,  and  are 
about  half  as  wide  and  a  third  as  thick.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  minute  granular  substance  found  by  Prof. 
Goodsir  to  be  a  germinal  spot  of  nutritive  center. 

(2)  Comp. :  Spaces  left  among  the  tissues  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  serving  in  place  of  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
(Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  Gloss.) 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  Link’s  name  for  an  air-cell  in  a  plant. 

(2)  PL:  Small  hollows  or  pits  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  thallus  in  a  lichen. 

3.  ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Littorinidae.  Sixteen  recent 
species  are  known  and  one  fossil,  the  former  from 
Norway,  Britain,  Spain,  &c.,  the  latter  from  the 
Scottish  glacial  beds. 

la-cu -nal,  a.  [Eng.  lacun(a) ;  -ah]  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  lacunae. 

l9-cu'-nar,  s.  &  a.  [Latin,  from  lacuna  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Architecture : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  panels  in  a  ceiling,  which 
are  produced  by  a  series  of  sunken  compartments, 
originating  in  the  rafters  which  supported  an  up¬ 
per  story,  and  were  exposed  to  the  eye,  leaving  sunk 
spaces  ( lacunce )  between  the  intersections  as  they 
crossed  each  other,  and  which  were  afterward  re¬ 
tained  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  unsightly  flat¬ 
ness  of  a  ceiling.  The  edges  of  these  panels  were 
decorated  with  carved  and  gilt  ornaments,  and  the 
centers  filled  in  with  decorative  painting. 

2.  The  ceiling  or  under  surface  of  the  member  of 
an  order,  of  the  corona  of  a  cornice,  or  of  the  part 
of  the  architrave  between  the  capitals  of  columns, 
and  generally  any  ceiling  having  sunk  or  hollowed 
cpmpartments  without  spaces  or  bands  between  the 
paneb ;  a  laquear  having  bands  between  the  panels. 
(Gwilt.) 

B-.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  lacunae 
or  lacunars ;  having  open  spaces  at  intervals. 
lac-Tj-nar  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Lacunae,  s.] 

*la-cune’,  s.  [Lacuna.]  A  gap. 
lac-y-nette',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  lacuna= 
a  ditch,  a  gap.] 

Fort. :  A  small  fosse  or  ditch. 
lSL-CU’-nose,  a.  [Lat.  lacunosus  =  full  of  holes.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions,  as 
Helvellia  crispa. 

I9.-CU-n.O-SO ~,pref.  [Lacunose.] 

lacunoso-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  broad,  deep,  irregular  wrinkles,  like 
the  shell  of  the  walnut  or  the  stone  of  the  peach. 

la-cu  -nous,  la-cu'-nose,  a.  [Latin  lacunosus, 
from  lacuna=&  ditch,  a  gap.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Marked  by  or  having  pits  or  de¬ 
pressions  ;  furrowed,  pitted. 

2.  Bot.:  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions, 
as  Helvellia  crispa. 

la-cus'-tral,  la-cus-trlne,  a.  [Latin  lacus=a 
lake.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lake. 

lacustrine  -  deposits,  sedimentary-deposits, 

s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Strata  deposited  in  existing  lakes  or  in 
those  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  now  become 
dry  land. 

lacustrine-dwellings,  s.  pi.  [Lake-dwell¬ 
ings.] 

lac-work,  s.  [Eng.  lac,  and  work.)  Ornamenta¬ 
tion  by  means  of  lacquer  work,  besprinkled  with 
gold,  silver,  &c. 

lad,  *ladde,  s.  [Wei.  llawd—  a  youth;  Ir.  lath— 
a  youth,  a  champion  (from  lu£ft,=nimble  active) ; 
cf.  Gaelic  laidir= strong;  iitfh=strength ;  Gothic 
lauths,  in  the  compound  jugga-lauths=  a  lad.] 

1.  A  youth,  a  young  man,  a  stripling. 

“  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five  barley-loaves  and 
two  small  fishes.” — John  vi.  9. 

2.  A  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate.  (Used  famil¬ 
iarly.) 

3.  A  male  sweetheart.  (Scotch.) 

*lad,  *ladde,  pret.  of  v.  [Lead,  v .] 

*lad  -age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Eng.  lad;  -age.)  Boy¬ 
hood. 

“My  ladage  fair  and  good.”— Sylvester:  Vocation,  170. 


lad  -9-num,  *lab'-dg.-num,  s.  [Latin  ladanum, 
ledanum;  Gr.  ledanon=  a  resinous  juice  obtained 
from  a  plant  called  in  Latin  lada,  leda ,  or  ledon, 
and  in  Gr.  ledon.  It  is  Cistus  creticus  [Def.]  The 
gum  is  in  Persian  ladan  or  laden.) 

Chem.:  C20H30O3 ;  Labdanum.  An  odorous,  resin¬ 
ous  substance,  which  exudes  in  drops  from  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Cistus  creticus ,  a  shrub 
growing  in  the  island  of  Candia  and  in  Syria.  It  is 
a  dark-colored,  tenacious  resin,  somewhat  moist, 
exhaling  an  odor  like  that  of  ambergris.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  for  making  stimulating  plas¬ 
ters.  Genuine  ladanum  contains  85  per  cent,  of 
resin,  7  per  cent,  of  wax,  a  volatile  oil,  and  not  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  and  hairs.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  black  sand.  Ladanum  in 
sticks  is  prepared  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  France  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
Cystus  ladaniferus. 
ladanum-bush,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  ladanum-bearing  cistus. 

2.  Spec. :  (1)  Cistus  ladaniferus,  called  also  Gum- 
cistus.  It  has  white  flowers  and  is  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  (2)  Cistus  creticus,  which  grows  in 
Candia  and  the  Levant.  It  has  purple  flowers. 

(3)  Cistus  ledon.  It  is  from  France,  and  has  white 
flowers. 

lad'-der,  *lad-dre,  s.  [A.  S.  hlcelder;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ladder=  a  ladder,  the  rack  or  rails  of  a  cart; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hleitra;  Ger.  letter  =  a.  ladder ;  prob.  con¬ 
nected  with  Lat.  clathri=bavs,  trellis ;  Gr.  kleithron , 
klethron—a  bar,  a  bolt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  frame,  usually  movable,  having  a  series  of 
steps  attached  to  side-bars  or  ropes.  The  varieties 
are  distinguished  by  their  purposes,  position,  or  by 
some  feature  of  construction.  A  ladder  differs  from 
a  flight  of  stairs  iu  that  the  latter  has  treads  and 
risers,  being  thus  boxed  in  below.  The  ladder  has 
merely  s  teps.  There  are  numerous  kinds  of  ladders, 
varying  in  form  or  construction,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

(2)  A  notched  cleat  or  stick  in  a  bookcase,  for 
supporting  shelves. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  means  by  which  one  ascends any 
means  of  rising  to  eminence. 

“  To  the  topmost  round 
Of  fortune’s  ladder.” 

Churchill:  Sermons.  (Dedic.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  accommodation  ladder  is  slung  at 
the  gangway.  The  forecastle  and  hold  ladders  are 
at  these  respective  places;  the  Jacob’s-ladder 
abaft  the  top-gallant  masts,  where  there  are  no  rat¬ 
lines  at  the  shrouds.  Thequarter  and  story  ladders 
are  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  boats  moored  astern. 

ladder-carriage,  s.  A  kind  of  carriage  for  con¬ 
veying  fire-ladders.  The  bed-frame  serves  as  a  con¬ 
nection  in  coupling  the  wagon,  and  braces  the 
ladder  when  raised.  The  windlass,  having  its  bear¬ 
ings  at  the  foot  of  the  frame,  extends  the  sliding 
sections  of  the  ladder.  The  basket,  attached  by  a 
rope  to  the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  forms  a 
fire-escape. 

ladder-shell,  s. 

Z06I.:  The  Scalaria  (Wentletrap).  [Scalaeia.] 
Named  from  its  sharp,  transverse  spiral  ribs, 
ladder-way,  s. 

1.  Minina :  A  foot-way  shaft;  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
by  which  the  workmen  ascend  and  descend. 

2.  Naut.:  A  companion-way  or  scuttle-way  on 
board  ship. 

ladder-work,  s.  Work  which  has  to  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  as  painting,  stucco¬ 
work,  &c. 

*lad'-dess,  s.  [Eng.  fad; -ess.]  A  girl,  a  lass. 
“She  is  not  as  amiable  a  laddess.” — Walpole:  Letters, 
iii.  243.  ’ 

lad  -die,  lad’-djr,  s.  [English  lad ;  dimin.  suff. 
-le,  -y.)  A  diminutive  of  lad. 

“His  leg  was  so  tight  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy, 
Transported  I  was  with  my  sodger  laddie.” 

Burns:  Jolly  Beggars. 

lade,  v.  t.&i.  [The  same  word  as  Load,  v.  (q.  v.) 
A.  o.  hladan=to  heap  together,  to  load,  to  lade '"it.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  load. 

-1'And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn.” — Genesis 
xlu.  26. 

1  T°,  lift  or  throw  out  or  in,  as  water  with  a 

ladle,  bowl,  &c. 

* 1  e  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them, 
Saying,  he’ll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.” 

j  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2 

is.  Intransitive: 

*!•  Ord.  Lang. :  To  draw  water. 

1  no’  think  it  best  to  lade  at  the  narrow  chan¬ 

nel.” — Bishop  Hall. 

(Wright*)'  ^  *n  wa*-er  leakage;  to  leak. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ’  \mite,  ’ 


lade  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  ldd=a  channel,  a  lode.] 

*1.  (See  extract.) 

“Lade  is  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  discharging;  there 
being  a  discharge  of  the  waters  into  the  sea,  or  into  some 
great  river.” — Gibson:  Camden. 

2.  A  water-course ;  specifically  in  Scotland,  the 
canal  which  conveys  water  to  a  mill;  a  mill-race,  a 
lead. 

lade  (2),  laid,  s.  [Load,  .s.] 

lade  -m^n,  s.  [Eng.  load,  and  man.) 

1.  A  person  in  charge  of  a  packhorse. 

2.  A  miller’s  servant  employed  to  return  to  the 
several  owners  their  quantities  of  meal  when 
ground. 

lad  -en,  *lad  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lade,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Charged  with  a  load  or  burden ;  loaded. 

2.  Fig. :  Weighed  down;  burdened,  oppressed. 

Tf  Laden  in  bulk : 

Naut. :  A  phrase  used  to  denote  that  a  vessel  is 
loaded  with  a  cargo  lying  loose  in  the  hold,  as  corn, 
salt,  &c. 

*lad -led,  a.  [English  lady;  -ed.)  Gentle,  soft, 
soothing,  lady-like. 

lad-ie§,s.  pi.  [Lady.] 

1.  Ord. Lang.:  The  plural  of  lady  (q.v.). 

2.  Slating :  A  size  of  slates,  15X18  inches. 

ladies’-eardrops,  s.  A  fanciful  name  for  the 

small  flowered  Fuchsia. 

ladies’-man,  lady’s-man,  s.  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  society  of  ladies  ;  a  beau. 

IT  For  Ladies’ -bedsteaw.  Ladies’ -mantle, 
Ladies’-slippee,  and  Ladies -teaces,  see  Lady’s- 
BEDSTEAW,  LADY’S-SLIPPEE,  &C. 

*lad-I-fy,  *lad'-y-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  lady ;  suff.  -fy.) 
To  make  a  lady  of ;  to  give  the  title  or  position  of 
lady  to  ;  to  make  ladylike. 

La -dm,  s.  [French,  Latin  Latinus= Latin.]  A 
Romansch  dialect  spoken  in  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland. 

lad  -iAg,  s.  [Lade,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  loading. 

2.  That  which  is  put  into  or  is  carried  in  any- 
thing  as  a  load ;  that  which  constitutes  a  load ;  a 
load,  a  cargo. 

II.  Glass:  The  transference  in  cisterns  of  molten 
glass  from  the  pot  to  the  table,  in  plate-glass 
making. 

If  Bill  of  lading : 

Comm.:  [Bill,  s.] 

lading-hole,  s. 

Glass:  An  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  furnace  for 
plate-glass,  at  which  the  cuvette  for  carrying  the 
metal  is  introduced  or  is  filled. 

lad-kin,  s.  [Eng.  lad,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.)  A 
little  lad,  a  youth. 

la -die,  *lad-el,  s.  [Lade,  v.,  A  2.]  [Eng,  lade 
=to  ladle  out ;  suff.  -eh] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  domestic  utensil,  shaped  like  a 
large  spoon,  and  having  a  comparatively  long 
handle,  with  which  liquids  are  lifted  out  or  served, 
from  a  vessel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding:  A  pan  with  a  handle  to  hold  molten 
metal.  On  a  small  scale,  the  bullet-ladle  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  instance.  The  large  ladle  used  in  the  foundry 
is  called  a  shanks  (q.  v.).  Ladles  are  protected  by 
a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  loam,  and  every  time,  before 
being  used,  they  are  brushed  over  with  black  wash 
and  carefully  dried. 

“Some  stirred  the  molten  owre  with  ladles  great.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  36. 

2.  Glass:  A  vessel  in  which  molten  glass  is  car 
ried ;  a  cuvette. 

3.  Hydraul. :  The  float-board  of  a  mill-wheel. 

4.  Ordnance: 

(1)  An  implement  for  removing  the  shot  from  a 
loaded  cannon.  It  is  a  semi-cylinder  of  copper, 
beveled  at  the  end,  and  attached  to  a  staff.  For 
use,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  slightly  depressed  and 
the  ladle  passed  in  so  as  to  run  under  the  shot, 
which  is  received  in  it;  when  the  ladle  is  with¬ 
drawn,  it  brings  the  shot  out  with  it. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  scoop  of  copper  for  loading  loose 
powder  into  a  cannon. 

5.  Pyro. :  A  copper  scoop  for  filling  rockets. 

ladle-board,  s.  The  float-board  of  a  mill-wheel. 

L  [Ladle-  «•]  To  lade  or  deal  out 

with  a  ladle. 

^dle“£uJ>,sl  [Eng.  ladle;  ful (l).)  As  much  as 
a  ladle  will  hold ;  the  contents  of  a  ladle. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot* 
qu  =  kw. 


lsevulose 


ladlewood 
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la  die  w  OQd,  s.  [Eng.  ladle,  and  wood.] 

Bot.:  A  Cape  name  for  Cassine  colpoon. 

*la-die,  *la-dye,  *le-dy,  *laef-di, 
leC'dl,  *leve-di,  *leve-dy,  *lheve-di, 
laf  digli,  s.  &  a  [A.  S  hlcefdige ;  O.  Northumb. 
hlafdia;  the  farst  element  is  A.  S.  hldf=  a  loaf,  the 
second  is  uncertain,  but  probably  represents  A.  S. 
dciigee— a  kneader,  from  tne  root  which  appears  in 
Goth,  digan,  deigan—  to  knead;  cf.  Icel.  deigja=a 
dairy-maid ;  Eng.  dey.  The  Icel.  lafdhi= a  lady,  is 
used,  in  a  special  sense  to  designate  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  hence  several  derivates,  such  as  lady-bird, 
lady-fern,  lady' s- finger ,  lady' s-mantle ,  &c.  In  these 
terms  the.  word  is  strictly  not  a  compound,  lady,  or 
ladie,  being  the  Mid.  Eng.  genitive  case  of  lady ; 
hence  lady-chapel— chapel  of  our  Lady,  Lady-day 
=day  of  our  Lady.  ( Skeat ,  &c.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank ;  properly,  the  wife  of  a 
baron  or  any  superior  to  him  in  rank,  or  the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  marquis,  or  duke.  Commonly 
the  title  is  also  given  to  the  wife  of  a  knight  or 
baronet. 


“I  would  make  thee  my  lady." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 


2.  A  courtesy-title  for  any  woman,  especially  one 
of  good  breeding,  education,  and  position ;  it  is  the 
correlative  of  gentleman. 

3.  A  sweetheart. 


“As  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  129. 

4.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  family ;  a  mistress. 
“Convey  what  X  will  set  down  to  my  lady.” — Shakesp.: 

twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

5.  Mistress ;  correlative  of  a  lord ;  as,  the  lady  of 
6  manor. 

“Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this,  .  . 

We  make  thee  lady,”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Slating  (pi.) :  [Ladies,  2.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  calcareous  apparatus  in  the  cardiac 
part  of  the  stomach  of  the  lobster,  the  function  of 
which  is  the  trituration  of  the  food.  ( Nicholson .) 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Female. 

2.  Becoming  a  lady;  ladylike. 

“  Say,  good  Caesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys.” 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  2. 


IT  Our  Lady :  The  "Virgin  Mary. 

“  Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast 
Before  our  Lady.” 

Tennyson:  Mariana  in  the  South. 


lady-altar,  s.  The  altar  of  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  majority  of  English 
cathedrals  it  is  situated  behind  the  high-altar.  In 
English  parish  churches,  and.  in  Roman  churches, 
it  is  usually  in  the  chancel  or  in  one  of  the  aisles. 


lady-bird,  s. 

Entomology  : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Coccinella  (q.  v.).  The  term 
Jady-bird  is  probably  a  corruption  of  lady-bug. 
Called  also  Lady-cow,  Lady-fly,  &c.  The  Seven-spot 
Lady-bird  is  the  most  common  species.  In  certain 
years  it  multiplies  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Coccinellidse  (q.  v.). 

lady-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Lady-bird. 

Lady-chapel,  s.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  frequently  attached  to  a  large 
church  on  the  westward  of  the  altar,  but  in  chtirches 
built  before  1200  the  Lady-chapel  was  usually  an 
independent  or  additional  building, 
lady-clock,  s.  The  lady-bird  (q.  v.). 
lady-court,  s.  The  court  of  a  lady  of  a  manor, 
lady-cow,  s.  The  lady-bird  (q.  v.). 
lady-crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  in  the  Channel  Islands  to 
Portunus  puber,  the  Velvet  Fiddler  Crab,  so  called 
from  its  velvet  coat. 

Lady-day,  s.  The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25.  It  is  a  fixed  festival. 

Lady-day  in  Harvest,  s.  The  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Aug.  15). 
lady-fern,  s. 


Botany:  . 

1.  Nephrodium  thelyptens,  a  species  with  lanceo¬ 
late,  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnse  again  deeply  pin- 
natifid. 

2.  Athyrium  filix  fcemina,  a  beautiful  fern  with 
large,  membranous,  oblong,  lanceolate,  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with  close-set  pinnules. 

lady-fish,  s. 

Ichthy  '  Sillago  domina. 


lady-fly,  s.  The  lady-bird  (q.  v.). 
lady-killer,  s.  One  whose  fascinating  manners, 
appearance,  or  other  qualities  are  irresistible  to 
ladies ;  one  who  studiously  sets  himself  to  win  the 
affections  of  women  ;  a  general  lover. 

lady-killing,  s.  The  manners,  acts,  or  practices 
of  a  lady-killer. 

lady-like,  a. 

1.  Like  or  befitting  a  lady  in  any  respect ;  gentle, 
refined,  well-bred. 

2.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  incapable  of  fatigue, 
lady-love,  s.  A  female  sweetheart,  a  mistress. 
Lady-psalter,  s. 

!•  The  Parvum  ojficium,  or  Little  Office  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

2.  The  rosary. 

lady’s-bedstraw,  ladies'-bedstraw,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Galium  verum;  (2)  Pharnaceum  mol- 
lugo. 

lady’s-bower,  *. 

Bot. :  Clematis  vitalba. 

lady’s-comb,  s. 

Bot.:  Scandix  pecten-veneris, a  branching, pubes¬ 
cent,  umbelliferous  plant,  with  oblong  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  leaves,  terminal  and  lateral ;  umbels 
of  very  irregular  flowers,  the  fruit  very  slender, 
scabrid.  Perhaps  only  a  colonist  where  it  occurs 
in  cornfields  in  Britain,  wild  in  Continental  Europe, 
South  Africa,  West  Asia  to  Northwestern  India. 
Called  also  Venus’  comb. 

lady’s-cushion,  s. 

Bot. :  Armeria  vulgaris. 
lady’s-fingers,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sort  of  biscuit,  so  called  from 
the  shape. 

2.  Bot.:  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 
lady’s-garters,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata. 
lady’s-glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 
lady’s-gown,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  gift  made  by  a  purchaser  to  the 
vendor’s  wife  on  her  renouncing  her  life  rent  in 
her  husband’s  estate, 
lady’s-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Briza  media. 
lady’s-laces,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cuscuta  (Dodder), 
lady’s-looking-glass,  s. 

Bot. :  Specularia  speculum. 

lady’s-maid,  s.  A  female  attendant  upon  a  lady, 
lady’s-mantle,  ladies’-mantle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Alchemilla  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 
lady’s  night-cap,  s. 

Bot. :  Calystegia  sepium. 
lady’s-seal,  s. 

Bot.:  Convallaria  polygonatum;  (2)  Tamus  com¬ 
munis,  the  Black  Bryony  (q.  v.). 
lady’s-slipper,  s. 

Bot.:  [Cypripedium.] 

lady’s-smock,  lady-smock,  s. 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis.  [Cardamtnx.] 
lady’s-thimble,  s. 

Bot. :  Campanula  rotundifolia. 
lady’s-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  marianus. 
lady’s-thumb,  s. 

Bot.:  An  American  name  for  Polygonum  persi - 
caria. 

lady’s-tresses,  ladies’-tresses,  lady’s-traces, 

s.pl.  , 

Bot. :  [Spiranthes.j 

la’-df-hogd,  *la-di-hede,  s.  [Eng.  lady;  -hood.) 
The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lady;  lady¬ 
ship. 

la'-djMtln,  s.  [Eng.  lady ;  dimin.  suff .  -kin.)  A 
little  lady  ;  a  title  frequently  given  by  Elizabethan 
writers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  commonly  con¬ 
tracted  into  lakin. 

la’-d^-shlp,  *la-di-ship,  s.  [Eng.  lady;  -ship.] 
The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lady;  it  is 
used  commonly  as  a  title  in  speaking  of  or  address¬ 
ing  a  lady. 

lse’-laps,  s.  [NewLat.]  A  large  fossil  dinosau- 
rian  reptile  found  in  the  cretaceous  formation  of 
this  country. 


lse'-ll-?,,  s.  [A  Roman  vestal  virgin’s  name.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lseliadse 
(q.  vA.  It  consists  of  splendid  orchids  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c. 

lse-ll-a’-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Icelia,  and  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -dee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epidendrese.  . 

lae-mar’-gus,  s.  [Gr.  I aimargos = greedy ,  glut¬ 
tonous.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  sharks,  family  Spinacidse. 
Lcemargus  borealis  is  of  a  blue-brown  color.  It  is 
found  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  sometimes 
reaches  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  It  bites  pieces 
out  of  Greenland  whales  when  living  and  feeds  on 
them  when  dead.  It  also  devours  small  fishes  and 
crabs. 

lsem'-mer-ge^-er,  s.  [Lammergeyer.] 
lae-mo-dlp  -o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  laimos-the  throat; 
d£s=twice,  and  poda=feet,  pi.  of  pous—a  foot.] 
ZoOl.:  According  to  Spence  Bate  and  J.  O.  West- 
wood,  a  group  or  sub-order  of  Amphipod  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  though  by  some  regarded  as  an  independent 
order.  The  coxal  joint  of  all  the  legs  is  fused  with 
the  body  and  the  tail  reduced  to  a  rudimentary  con¬ 
dition.  The  species  are  all  marine.  Many  are  par¬ 
asites  ;  one  is  the  W’hale-louse,  Cyamus  ceti.  The 
sub-order  is  divided  into  two  families:  Cyamidse 
and  Caprellidse. 

lse-tar'-e,  s.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  lcetor=  to  re¬ 
joice.] 

Eccles. :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent ;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  services  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
on  that  day  began  with  the  words,  Lcetare,  sterilis, 
or  Loetare,  Jerusalem  (Rejoice,  thou  barren  one;  or, 
Rejoice,  Jerusalem). 

lffl'-tl-a  (tassh),s.  [Named  after  J.  de  Laet, 
of  Antwerp.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Flacourtiace®,  tribe  Prockese. 
Lcetia  apetala,  a  tropical  American  plant,  secrete9 
a  balsamic  resin,  which  becomes  white  in  contact 
with  the  air  like  sandarach. 

lse-tT-ti-a  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.=joy.] 

Astron.:  An  asteroid  catalogued  as  the  39th  in 
order. 

lsev'-I-gate,  a.  [Lat.  Icevigatus,  pa.  par.  of  Ice- 
mgo=  to  make  smooth;  Zeuis=smooth.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  smooth  polish  ;  applied  to  seeds, 

lsev'-I-ga-tous,  a.  [Lat.  Icevigatus .] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Levigate  (q.  v.). 
lsev-O-,  pref.  [Lat.  loev(ws)=the  left;  o  connect¬ 
ive.] 

lsevo-glucose,  s.  [Lavulose.] 
lsevo-gyrate,  a.  Having  the  property  of  rotat¬ 
ing  toward  the  left.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  produced 
by  certain  fluids  and  other  substances,  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  particular  direction  of  this  rotation  as  from 
the  contrary  one,  which  is  termed  dextro-gyrate. 
lsevo-gyration,  s.  Polarization  to  the  left  hand, 
lsevo-racemic,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Lcevo-racemic  acid:  [Racemic-acid.] 
lsevo-rotary,  a.  The  same  as  Laivo-gyrate. 
lsevo-tartaric,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Lcevo-tartaric  acid: 

Chem.:  A  compound  of  tartaric  acid,  isomeric 
with  tartaric  acid,  but  rotating  to  the  left,  while 
ordinary  tartaric  acid  does  so  to  an  equal  extent  to 
the  right. 

lsev  -u-lin,  s.  [Eng.  lcevul(ose) ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  sweet  substance,  resembling  dextrin, 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  by  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  ;  does  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric 
salts,  and  is  optically  inactive  until  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  when  it  becomes  strongly  leevo- 
rotatory. 

lsev  -y-los-ane,  s.  [Eng.  loevulos(e ) ;  suff.  - ane .] 
Chem. :  CgHipOs.  An  uncrystallizable  syrup  ob' 
tained  by  heating  lsevulose  to  170°.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  heating  cane  sugar  to  160°,  and  keeping 
it  at  that  temperature  for  four  hours.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  lsevulosane  and  dextro-glucose  is 
produced,  but  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed  by 
fermentation.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solu¬ 
tion  has  a  dextro-rotary  power  (a)j=15*  or  (a)d  = 
13'5°.  When  boiled  with  water  and  dilute  acids,  it 
is  converted  into  lsevulose.  On  oxidation  it  yields 
saccharic  acid. 

lsev'-V-lose,  s.  [Latin  fcevws=tlie  left;  l  con¬ 
nective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.l 
Chem.:  CfjHjoOe.  Lsevo-glucose,  or  sucro-lsevu- 
lose.  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with  dextrose, 
occurring  together  with  dextrose  in  honey  and  in 
the  juices  of  sweet  fruits.  It  is  also  produced, 
together  with  an  equal  weight  of  dextrose,  by  the 


bdil  o<Sy;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,.  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  Rhg.n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$L 


Lafayette 


action  of  dilute  acids,  diastase,  or  yeast,  on  cane- 
sugar  ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  pure  by  heating 
inuline  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  a  colorless,  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrup,  or,  when  dried  at  100”,  a  gummy, 
deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  spirit 


uenquescem,  mass,  suiuimo  xu  vmoi.nuuiu  osuiu  „  • _ _ 

50  o.  p.,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  closely  crime’  (slang.) 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  slacken.  (Heywood.) 

2.  To  transport  or  send  to  penal  servitude  for  a 


I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lagged  for  forg¬ 
ery.” — Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  ch.  mi. 

*3.  To  steal. 

“  Some  corn  away  lag 
In  bottle  and  bag.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  54. 

II.  Steam-enq.:  To  cover  or  clothe,  in  order  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat, 
la -gun,  s.  [Ligan.] 

*lU~gar  -to,  s.  [Sp.,=lizard.]  [Alligator.]  The 
La-fay  -ette,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  form  in  which  the  word  alligator  first  appeared  in  in  energy 
de  la  Fayette,  a  French  nobleman,  enlisted  in  be-  the  English  language. 

half  of  this  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war.]  “  We  saw  in  it  [the  Orinocco]  divers  sorts  of  strange 
1.  The  dollar  fish.  fishes  of  marvelous  bigness,  but  for  lagartos  it  excelled.” 

—-Raleigh:  Discovery  of  Guiana. 

lA-ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lagenos,  lagunos=a 
flask.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having  the  tail 


resembles  dextrose  in  many  of  its  characters,  but 
its  aqueous  solution  is  sweeter,  and  it  is  more  easily 
altered  by  heat  and  acids,  its  specific  rotatory 
power  is  -98°,  at  15°  for  the  D  line,  decreasing  with 
rise  of  temperature.  When  powdered  slaked  lime  is 
added  gradually  to  a  solution  of  Isevulose  in  ice- 
cold  water,  calcium  laevulosate,  CeHioOe'CaO.^O, 
soluble  with  difficulty,  is  formed.  By  means  of 
this  reaction,  Isevulose  can  be  readily  freed  from 
dextrose ;  the  latter,  on  similar  treatment,  yielding 
a  freely-soluble  compound. 


lagonite 

Pegu,  and  L.  hypoleuca  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
have  also  valuable  wood.  L.  flos  regince,  L.  parvi- 
flora,  and  L.  tomentosa  yield  gum  resins.  The  bark 
of  L.  parviflora  is  used  in  India  for  tanning,  and 
along  with  the  bark  of  Terminalia  tomentosa  for 
dyeing  skins  black. 

lag-er-stro-ml-e’-se  (0  as  e),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Iagerstr0mi(a ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lythracese,  having  winged  seeds, 
lgi-get'-ta,  s.  [From  lagetto,  the  Jamaican  name 
of  the  Lace-bark  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Daphnads.  Lagetta  lintearia  is 
the  Lace-bark  tree  (q.  v.). 

lag  -ggtrd,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  lag,  a. ;  suff.  -ard,  as  in 
drunkard,  &c.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Slow,  sluggish,  backward;  wanting 


2.  The  gody,  a  food  fish  found  on  our  southern 
coasts. 

La-fltte',  s.  [From  the  vineyards  of  the  Chateau 
Lafitte,  in  the  Haut-Medoc,  France,  where  it  is 
produced.]  A  kind  of  claret  wine,  characterized  by 


B. 

low ; 


its  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its  perfume,  partaking  somewhat  flask-shaped.  It  is  the  typical  one  of 

the  family  Lagenidee  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  sub-genus  of  Mollusks,  genus  Turbinella. 


of  the  characteristics  of  violet  and  raspberry, 
laft,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Leave,  v.] 

*laft,  s.  [Loft,  s.J 

1.  A  loft. 

2.  A  gallery  in  a  church. 

lag,  a.  &  s.  [Wei.  llag= slack;  cogn.  with  Gael, 
andlr.  iag=weak,  feeble ;  Corn,  lac  (adv.)=loose, 
lax;  lacca= to  faint  away;  Lat.  taxMS=loose,  lax; 
Icel.  lakra=to  lag  behind.  The  root  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Eng.  lax  and  languid  and  Gr.  lagaros— 
slack.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Slow,  sluggish,  tardy;  coming  late  or  behind. 

2.  Last. 

“  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 
Withquiet  hours.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

3.  Long  delayed. 

“They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  lowest  class ;  the  fag  end ;  the  rump 


2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  [(1)]  has  existed  from 
till  now. 


the  Carboniferous  period  ti 
lag-e-nar'-I-a,  s.  [Lagena.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  containing  but 
one  species,  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumpet-gourd 
( Lagenaria  vulgaris).  It  is  monoecious,  with  a 
campanulate  calyx  and  a  white  corolla.  It  is  wild 
in  India,  the  Moluccas  and  Abyssinia.  In  that 
state  it  is  poisonous,  but  when  cultivated  its  delete¬ 
rious  properties  disappear.  Anglo-Indians  boil  the 
fruit  when  young  and  use  it  as  vegetable  marrow. 
Natives  of  India  slice  and  eat  it  as  a  curry.  The 
young  shoots  and  leaves  are  also  eaten.  The 
which  is  sometimes  six  feet  long,  is  often  used  by 
Indian  beggars  as  a  bottle.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
which  is  used  as  an  application  in  headaches.  The 
flesh  of  the  fruit  is  deemed  to  be  diuretic,  refriger¬ 
ant  and  antibilious.  It  is  bitter  and  purgative ;  it 
is  occasionally  used  in  India  as  a  poultice,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  shaved  head  in  delirium.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

la-gen  -l-dse,  la-gen'-I-da,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lagen(a)  ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  - ida. ] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Perforated  Foraminifera. 
It  consists  of  microscopic  animals  contained  within 


“To hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  ii. 

As  subst. :  One  who  lags  ;  a  slow,  sluggish  fel- 
a  loiterer. 

“  Decrepit  winter,  laggard  in  the  dance.” 

Hughes:  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  World. 

lag'-g$n,  s.  [Perhaps  from  lag-end— last  end  or 
bottom.]  The  angle  between  the  side  and  bottom 
of  a  wooden  dish. 

“  The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 
Fu’  clean  that  day.” 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

lag  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  lag,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  lags 
behind ;  a  loiterer,  a  laggard. 

“  Whether  you  prove  a  logger  in  the  race, 

Or  with  a  vigorous  ardor  urge  your  pace.” 

Francis:  Horace,  Ep.  2.  To  Lollius. 
lA-gid'-I-um,  subst.  [Gr.  lagidion,  dimin.  from. 
lagos=  a  hare.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Chinchillidee.  Lagidium  pal- 
lipes  is  the  Pale-footed  Chinchilla,  and  L.  Cuvieri 

„  _  is  Cuvier’s  Chinchilla.  Both  species  are  found  in 

The  fruit,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru, 
lag'-ging,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lag,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Loitering,  idling  ;  moving  slowly  and 
unwillingly. 

“Thus  Agelaus  rous’d  the  lagging  band. 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  271. 

C.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  loitering  or 
idling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  .^Narrow  planks  extending  from  one  rib 


~  it  cousisis  oi  i', lcioscupie  animals  contained  wimin  OT,~xvr^,.  m  c  . - 

“The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common  curious  flask-like  shells,  with  a  neck  and  sometimes  •  centerln£  °£  arches  and  forming 

a  of  oeoDle  .  .  .  make  suitable  for  destruction!” —  nrixL  ..  xt...  — .:x..  .t.  the  board  covering  upon  which  the  courses  of  vous- 


lag  of  people  .  .  .  make  suitable  for  destruction! 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  lags  behind  or  comes 
last;  the  last  comer. 

“  But  to  be  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race— 

Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  v.  256. 

3.  An  old  convict.  ( Australian .) 

“At  last  he  fell  in  with  two  old  lags  who  had  a  deadly 
grudge  against  the  chaplain.” — Reade:  It’s  Never  Too  Late 
To  Mend,  ch.  lx. 

II.  Technically : 


with  a  tube  continued  from  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
shell.  They  are  marine,  living  attached  to  fuci, 
stones,  &c.  Genera,  Lagena  and  Entoselenia. 

2 .  Palceont. :  The  family  exists  from  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  rocks  upward. 

1 A  gen’-1-form,  a.  [Lat.  lagena= a  flask,  a  bottle, 
and  forma = shape.  ] 

Bot.:  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  Florence 
flask. 

I?t-ge-n6-rhyh'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  lagenos=  a  flask,  a 
flagon,  and  rhungchos=  a  snout.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidee.  The  beak  of  the 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  form-  upper  jaw  keeled  on  each  side,  the  lower  jaw  with 
ing  the  upper  casing  of  a  carding-machine.  The  two  OT.  three  small,  conical,  rudimentary  teeth  in 
lags  of.  the  carding-machine  are  clothed  with  cards  the  middle  of  each  side.  Lagenorhynchus  leuco- 
on  the  under  sides,  and  are  separately  removable.  pleurus,  the  Delphinus  tursio  of  Knox,  occurs  in 

2.  M ach. :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  forming  the  Orkney  and  the  Northern  Ocean  generally.  L. 
covering  of  a  large  band-drum.  The  lags  of  the  albirostris  is  the  White-beaked  Bottlenose.  It  has 
drum  are  fastened  by  lag-screws  to  the  frame  of  the  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  England. 

w<?e  .mi  i  *  xl  x- 1  •  xu  x-  xu  x  xi  lag  -er,  s.  [German=a  store.]  (See  the  com- 

3.  Naut. :  The  lag  of  the  tide  is  the  time  that  the  pounds.) 
tide-wave  falls  behind  the  mean  time  in  the  first 


and  third  quarters  of  the  moon. 

4.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  forming  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cyliuder.  The  lags  of  the 


lager-beer,  s.  The  ordinary  beer  of  Germany, 
lager-wine,  s.  Bottled  wine  which  has  been 
kept  some  time  in  the  cellar. 


covering  upon  which  the  courses  of  vous- 
soirs  are  laid. 

2.  Steam-eng.:  The  non-conducting  jacket  oi; 
clothing  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder,  to  prevent] 
radiation  of  heat ;  cleading,  deading,  sheathing, 
clothing. 

lag  -glng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lagging;  -lyj]  In  a 
lagging,  loitering  manner;  like  a  laggard;  loiter- 
ingly. 

lag  -o-morph,  s.  [See  infra .]  One  of  the  lago- 
morpha  (q.  v.). 

lag-o-morph’-g,,  s.  [Gr.  lagos= a  hare;  morphe 
=form.J 

ZoOl.:  A  group  of  animals  containing  the  hare' 
and  kindred  species. 

lag-o-my -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lagomy(s) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Calling  Hares  or  Pikas,  a  family  of' 
Rodentia  of  Mr.  Alston’s  sub-order  Duplicidentata. 
they  resemble  the  hares,  but  have  only  five  molars 
m  each  jaw,  a  depressed  skull,  contracted  frontal 
bones  without  frontla  wing-like  processes,  complete- 
clavicles,  short  ears,  limbs  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  no  apparent  tail.  They  are  akin  to  hares,  but 
are  smaller  in  size.  They  are  found  in  Europe  near 


boiler  or  cylinder  are  wooden  staves,  hooped,  and  Magnus  Eagerslrnm  nf  rixtJnL™  1 
inclosing  a  body  of  non-conducting  material;  also 


lag-er-stro  -mi-a  (o  as  [Named  after  fch| 


called  cleading. 

(2)  [Lap.] 

*lag-bellied,  a. 
lag-machine,  s. 


Having  a  fat,  full  belly. 


Palceont. :  i  ound  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  LagerstrO-  lag  -o-mys,  s.  [Gr.  lagos,  (genit.  lago)  =  a  hare, 
mieee.  It  consists  of  fourteen  East  Indian  and  ar}d  ™ws=  a  mouse.] 

Chinese  trees  and  shrubs,  with  splendid  flowers.  L  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lago- 
The  calyx  is  cut  into  six  lobes,  the  corolla  has  long  myi(i®-  Lagomys  alpinus,  the  Alpine  Pika,  a  small 

claws,  the  stamens  many,  the  fruit  three  or  six-  giammal  about  nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  is  from 

iVnrtri  inrwi'ivi n  •  a  vr.rw,i  *  t  un  •  xxu  ceBed,  with  numerous  seeds.  LagerstrOmia  indica,  »lberia,  and  L.princeps,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pika, 
Z  n  9'  A  machme  f°r  hollowing  out  the  a  shrub  common  in  Indian  gardens,  has  crumpled  &om  slx  to  seven  inches  long,  is  found  in  the  Rocky 
f‘“ecs  ,or  covering  ^  for  wooden  rolls  or  petals.  It  is  from  China.  The  flowers  of  L.  flos  Mountains,  near  those  of  California,  Utak,  Oregon, 

drums,  or  the  cleading  tor  jacketing  cylinders  or  regince,  or  L.  regince,  are  in  panicles,  at  first  of  a  and  m  Canada. 

steam-pipes.  pale-rose ^  color,  but  afterward  deepening  into  a  't-Palmont.:  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Miocene 

lag-screw,  s.  A  flat-headed  screw  used  to  attach  in'Pdrple[,  „!_is  a  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  ot  trance  and  the  Pliocene  of  Europe;  also  in  Post¬ 
lags  to  band-drums.  "  °°  ~  J  " 

lag,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lag,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  loiter ;  to  stay  behind ;  to  move  slowly. 

2.  To  be  slow  to  advance ;  to  hold  or  draw  back. 

3.  To  remain  behind  or  beyond  one’s  time. 


in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Burmah.  Its  bark  and  leaves  Tertiary  cave-deposits. 

Sh2  2°“®idxertdl  to  be  purgative  and  hydragogue,  and  13,-gO'  Rite,  s.  [Ital.  lago=  a  lake ;  n  connective, 
Ihe  timber  is  regarded  in  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  earthy  mineral  occurring  as  an  incrust- 


ri,  —  ue  pui  j 

XL^  seeds  to  benarcotic.  x=  JU 

tne  east  o*  _ndia  and  Burmah  as  the  most  valuable 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


growing  m  India,  L.  tomentosa  in  Burmah  and  formula,  Fe2033603+3H0. 

fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ss>, 


ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot,, 
qu  =  kw. 


REMAINS  OF  THE  LAKE-DWELLERS.  i.  Supposed  appearance  of  an  ancient  pile  village.  2.  Pn 

Drilled  implements.  34,  66-68,  70.  Stone  wedges  insert  1 

56.  Hazelnuts.  57.  Bread.  58.  Two-  and  six-rowed  barley.  59.  Cherry-stones.  60,  61,  84,  87.  Clay  beads.  62.  Club,  from  Wangen 
74,  75.  Saw-like  implements.  76,  82.  Needles.  77,  78.  Shuttles.  79.  Bone  hook.  80.  Flint  knife  with  wooden  handle.  81.  Arrow=p< -ij 
of  Lake  Fimona,  near  Vicenza  (Italy). 


on  of  a  pile  structure.  3.  Ground=plan  of  a  pile  structure.  4.  Pile  structure  at  HauteviLe  (France).  5-32.  Stone  implements.  33,  36. 
horn.  35,  37-49,  64.  Awls  and  gouges.  50-53.  Earthen  vessels,  from  Lake  Constance.  54.  Plaited  stuff  made  from  flax.  55.  Flax, 
ance).  63.  Stone  sinker  for  the  nets-  65.  Bow,  frem  pile  dwelling  of  Wangen.  69,  71-73.  Stone  wedges  inserted  into  wooden  shanks. 
.  Pendants.  85.  Hoe.  86.  Twirling=stick.  89.  Harpoon=point.  90.  Plaited  stuff  of  flax.  91-95.  Earthen  vessels,  from  pile  dwellings 


lagoon 

lfc-goon  ,  *lg.-gtine  ,  s.  [Ital.  lagone,laguna= a 
pool;  the  former  is  an  augmentative  form  of  Ital. 
lago—'A  lake  ;  the  latter  from  Lat.  lucuna=a  pool; 
both  ultimately  from  Lat.  lacus=a  lake.] 

L  A  shallow  lake  or  sheet  of  water,  connected 
with  the  sea  or  a  river,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  South  America,  &c.  They  sometimes 
are  almost  dried  up  in  summer,  and  become  stag¬ 
nant  marshy  pools. 

2.  A  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  an  atoll  (q.v.). 
iagoon-reef,  s.  The  same  as  an  atoll  (q.  v.).] 

lag-oph-thal-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  lagos=  a  hare,  and 
ophthalmia=a  disease  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  by 
a  discharge  of  humor,  ophthalmia  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

lg,g-o'-pou3,  a.  [Lagopus.] 

Bot. :  Hare-footed  ;  so  hairy  as  to  be  like  a  hare’s 
foot,  as  the  inflorescence  of  some  grasses  and  the 
rhizomes  of  certain  ferns. 

lag-O'-pus,  8.  [Gr.  lagos=  a  hare,  andpous=a 
foot.] 

Ornithology :  Ptarmigan,  a  genus  of  Tetraonid® 
(Grouse).  The  bill  has  the  base  thickly  feathered, 
the  eyebrows  are  naked  and  smooth,  the  tarsus  and 
toes  thickly  covered  with  feathers  in  winter.  Lago¬ 
pus  scoticus  is  the  Red  Grouse  (q.  v.).  L.  mutus ,  or 
vulgaris,  is  the  Ptarmigan  (q.  v.).  L.  albus  is  the 
Willow  Grouse  of  the  Swedish  Peninsula,  Russia, 
and  Siberia. 

Ia-g6s'-t6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  lagos=a  hare,  and  stoma 
=a  mouth.]  Hare-lip. 

la-gos'-to-mus,  la-gos'-to-mys,  s.  [Gr.  lagos= 
a  hare,  and  stoma=mouth.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Chinchillid®.  Lagostomus 
trichodactylus  is  the  Viscacha  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  is  found  in  the  Pliocene 
and  Post  Pliocene  beds  of  South  America. 

lag'-o-thrlx,  s.  [Gr.  lagos  (genit.  lago)  =  a  hare, 
and  thrix=h.a\T.  So  named  from  its  fur  like  that  of 
a  hare.] 

ZoOl. :  Woolly  Monkey  :  a  genus  of  Monkeys,  family 
Cebidre.  They  have  a  long,  prehensile  tail.  They 
are  akin  to  Howlers  and  the  Spider  Monkeys.  Five 
are  known.  Lagothrix  humboldtii  is  the  Caparro, 
and  L.  olivaceus,  the  Barricudo.  They  are  from  the 
Upper  Amazon  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

Ia~g0'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  lagos  (genit.  lago)  =  a  hare, 
and  ous  (genit.  dfos)=an  ear.] 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  Lagidium  (q.  v.). 

lag  -rl-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  Agassiz  suggests 
Gr.  lachne—soit,  woolly  hair,  down.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lagrid®. 

lag  -rl-dse,  lag-ri'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
lagri(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -idce.J 
Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  section 
Heteromera.  The  elytra  are  soft,  the  head  and 
thorax  considerably  narrower  than  the  elytra,  the 
latter  nearly  cylindrical,  ovate,  or  truncated,  the 
antenn®  filiform  or  swelling  toward  the  apex. 

lag-rl-man'-do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  The  same  as  Lagrimoso  (q.  v.). 
lag-iT-mo  -§5,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  word  directing  that  the  piece  or  part  to 
which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played  in  a  mournful, 
solemn,  or  plaintive  manner. 

la-gune',s.  [Lagoon.] 
la-gu-nlte, 

lagune= a  lake  ,  . 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lagonite  (q.  v.). 

lgL-giir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  lagos=  a  hare,  and  oura= a 
tail.] 

Bot. :  Hare’s-tail  grass,  a  genus  of  Graminace®, 
tribe  Avene®.  Lagurus  ovatus  is  a  soft,  hairy, 
annual,  tufted  grass,  with  short,  flat  leaves,  a  short 
ligule  and  long  awns.  Found  in  Guernsey,  and 
naturalized  near  Saffron  Walden.  It  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  Southern  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia. 

la'-lc,  *laick,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  laicus,  from  Greek 
7aifcos=pertaining  to  the  people,  laos= the  people; 
Ft.  laique;  Sp.  laico ;  Ital.  laico,  laicali;  Port. 
leigo .] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity  or 
people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy ;  lay. 

“  Mysteries  are  barred  from  laic  eyes.” 

Rochester:  Upon  Nothing. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  of  the  people;  a  layman. 
[Laity,  s.,  3.] 

la’-I-cgl,  a.  [Eng.  laic;  -ah]  The  same  as 
Laic  (v.  v.)  ;  lay. 

la-i-cap-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  laical;  -ity.~\  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  a  laic ;  the  state  of  a  layman. 

la'-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  laical;  - ly. ]  In  man¬ 
ner  of  a  layman  ;  like  the  laity. 


s.  [Sp.  laguna;  Fr.  lagune ;  Ger. 
;  suff  -ite  ( Min .).] 
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laid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.  [Lay,  u.] 

A.  As  pret.  db  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  Placed,  set,  put  down. 

2.  Paper-making :  Applied  to  paper  having  the 
marks  made  by  the  wires  of  the  deckle.  The  choice 
of  coloring  matter  gives  rise  to  the  names  cream- 
laid,  blue-laid,  &c.  [Wove.] 
laid-on,  a. 

Joinery:  A  term  applied  to  moldings  which  are 
got  out  in  strips  and  nailed  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
object. 

laid-paper,  s.  Paper  made  with  a  ribbed  sur¬ 
face  like  that  formerly  made  in  the  hand-frame. 

laid-up,  a.  Unwell;  incapacitated  from  exer¬ 
tion  or  labor  by  illness. 

laid’-ljt,  adj.  [A  variant  of  loathly  (q.  v.).] 
Loathsome,  unsightly;  repugnant  to  the  sight. 
{Scotch.) 

*laie,  a.  [Lay,  a.] 

laigh  (gh  guttural),  a.  [Low.]  Low ;  low-lying, 
lain,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Lie  (2),  v.] 

♦laine,  v.  i.  [Lie  (2) ,  u.] 

*lain'-er,  s.  [Lanier.]  A  strap,  a  thong,  a  lace, 
lair,  v.  i.  [Lair  (3),  s.]  To  wade;  to  sink  in 
snow,  mud,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

la'ir  (1),  *leir,  *layere,  *laire,  *leyre,  s.  [A.  S. 
leger=a  lair,  a  couch;  from  licgan=  to  lie;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  leger=  a  couch,  a  lair,  from  liggen— to  lie ; 
M.  Ii.  Ger.  leger ;  0.  H.  Ger.  legar;  Ger.  lager,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  liggan=  to  lie;  Goth,  ligrs— a  couch, from 
ligan—  to  lie.] 

*1.  A  place  to  lie  or  rest  on ;  a  bed. 

2.  The  bed  or  resting  place  of  a  wild  beast. 

3.  A  stall  or  small  inclosure  for  cattle  to  lie  in. 

*4.  A  camp. 

*5.  Any  couch  or  resting-place. 

*6.  Pasture  or  grass  land ;  a  plain  ;  grass. 

*7.  A  tomb ;  a  burying-place. 

*8.  A  portion  of  a  burying-ground  sufficient  for  a 
single  grave. 

lair  (2),  lear,  s.  [Lore,  s.]  Learning, 
lair  (3),  s.  [Icel.  leir;  Dan.  leer;  Sw.  7er=mud, 
slime.]  A  bog,  a  mire,  a  swamp.  (Scotch.) 
laird,  s.  [Lord.]  A  lord  of  the  manor ;  a  squire. 

(Scotch.) 

laird-ship,  s.  [Eng.  laird;  - ship .]  An  estate; 
landed  property.  (Scotch.) 
la -I§m,  s.  [Lahaism.] 

lais'-sez  faire  (z  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  (lit.)  =let 
alone.]  A  term  applied  to  that  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  government  in  which  the  people  are  allowed 
to  regulate  themselves  with  as  little  interference 
from  the  supreme  authority  as  possible. 

Ia.it  -9.n9e,  s.  [Fr.  7ait=milk.]  The  milky  hue 
given  to  water  when  concrete  is  deposited  in  it.  It 
is  generally  advantageous  to  remove  this,  as  the 
precipitate  is  light,  spongy,  and  sets  imperfectly, 
laith,  a.  &  s.  [Irish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Loath  ;  unwilling.  [Loath.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  name  given  in  Ireland  to  the  Pol¬ 
lack,  Merlangus  pollachius. 

laith '-ful,  a.  [Scotch  laith=loath,  and  Eng. 
-fitl(l).j  Bashful,  sheepish. 

la'-I-ty,  s.  [Formed  from  lay,  a.,  with  suff.  - ty , 
on  analogy  with  gaiety,  &c.]  [Lay,  a.] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy; 
laymen  collectively. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 

3.  Persons  who  do  not  belong  to  a  particular  pro¬ 
fession,  as  distinguished  from  those  regularly 
engaged  in  it. 

U  The  term  was  first  used  in  the  second  century. 
At  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  502,  laymen  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Church. 

laive,  lave,  s.  [Leave,  v.  ]  The  rest ;  the  remain¬ 
der;  the  residue,  whether  of  persons,  things,  or 
number. 

la-ka’-O,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  green  dye  prepared 
from  Bhamnus  catharticus. 

lake  (1),  *leike,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  Idcan;  O.  Icel. 
leika;  O.  H.  Ger.  leichen.']  To  play,  to  sport. 

♦lake  (2),  *lakke,  v.  t.  [O.  Fris.  lakia;  O.  Dan. 
lacken.I  [Lack,  in] 

1.  To  blame  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

2.  To  lack ;  to  be  wanting,  to  fail, 
lake  (1),  s.  [Lat.  lacus;  Fr.  lac.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  large  sheet  or  expanse  of  water  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no  direct  or 
immediate  communication  with  any  sea,  ocean,  or 
river,  or  having  communication  only  by  means  of 
rivers.  The  largest  fresh  water  lake  on  the  globe 
is  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America.  It  is  400  miles 
long,  160  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  has 
an  area  of  32,000  square  miles. 


lake-dwelling 

2.  Geol. :  As  Professor  (now  Sir  Andrew)  Ramsay 
first  pointed  out  in  1862,  many  lakes  are  of  glacial 
origin,  an  hypothesis  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
a  map  of  the  world  it  is  chiefly  northern  lands  like 
Scotland,  Scandinavia,  or  the  more  Arctic  parts  of 
Russia,  North  America,  and  mountain-lands  like 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  that  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  lakes.  Others  are  of 
volcanic  or  earthquake  origin. 

lake-basin,  s. 

Geography  and  Geology  : 

1.  The  bed  of  a  lake. 

2.  The  whole  area  drained  by  the  streams  which 
fall  into  a  lake. 

lake-crater,  s. 

Geog.  &  Geol. :  The  crater  of  a  dormant  or  extinct 
volcano  now  converted  into  a  lake.  The  lake  of 
Laach  in  the  Eifel,  and  perhaps  the  Lonar  lake  in 
the  Deccan,  &c.,  had  such  an  origin. 

lake-dwellers,  s.pl. 

Anthrop. :  A  generic  term  applied  to  the  prehis- 
te  ric  inhabitants  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  whether  of  the  Stone  or  Bronze  period. 

“The  works  of  the  ancient  lake-dwellers  of  Switzer¬ 
land.” — D.  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  i.  119. 

lake-dwelling,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (pi.) :  The  Pfahlbauten  of  German,  the 
habitations  lacustrines  of  French  writers.  The 
earliest  account  of  similar  dwellings  is  to  be  found 
in  Herodotus  (Terps.  v.  14),  who  describes  a  Thra¬ 
cian  tribe  living,  in  520  B.  C.,  in  a  small  mountain- 
lake  of  what  is  now  Roumelia.  The  custom  of 
constructing  these  habitations  has  come  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  fishermen  of  Lake  Prasias, 
near  Salonica,  still  inhabit  wooden  cottages  built 
over  the  water,  as  the  Thracian  tribes  did,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  the  practice  of  building  lake-settle¬ 
ments  is  very  common. 

1.  The  lake-dwellings  proper  of  Switzerland  came 
to  light  during  the  winter  months  of  1853-4,  when 
the  water  of  the  lakes  fell  much  below  its  ordinary 
level.  Dr.  Keller,  who  first  described  these  lake- 
dwellings,  says  that  the  main  platform  was  made  of 
round  timbers,  rarely  of  split  boards,  covered  with 
a  bed  of  mud ;  the  walls  and  sides  were  in  great 
measure  of  interlaced  branches,  the  interstices 
filled  with  moss,  and  daubed  with  clay.  In  his 
opinion,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  they  were 
rectangular  in  shape.  It  is  probable  that  the  huts 
wbre  thatched,  and  the  parts  used  as  dormitories 
strewn  with  straw  or  hay.  M.  Troyon  (Sur  les  Hab¬ 
itations  Lacustrines)  thinks  they  were  round,  as 
were  the  huts  of  many  nations  on  the  shore.  It  has 
not  heen  ascertained  whether  the  huts  were  divided 
into  rooms,  or  whether  they  contained  a  single 
chamber.  Keller  (Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland 
(ed.  Lee) ,  p.  3)  distinguishes  three  modes  of  con¬ 
struction  : 

(1)  Pile  :  The 
platform  laid 
on  piles  driven 
into  the  mud  at 
regular  inter¬ 
vals,  the  spaces 
between  the 
piles  being 
filled  up  with 


Pile  Construction. 


stones,  to  give  solidity  to  the  structure.  Keller’s 
translator  notes  that  a  somewhat  similar  process 
was  adopted  at  Portland  Breakwater. 

(2)  Frame-pile:  A  comparatively  rare  form, 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  ana 
possibly  in  other  places. 

The  piles  to  support  the 
platform  were  fixed  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon  ar¬ 
rangement  into  split 
trunks,  lying  horizontally 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

This  plan  was  chiefly  fol¬ 
lowed  where  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  was  of  soft  sand, 
giving  no  hold  for  the 


Frame-pile  Construc¬ 
tion. 


piles.  Timbers,  similar  to  the  one  here  reproduced, 
are  known  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  several  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  so  that  this  mode  of  construction  may 
have  been  widely  spread. 

(3)  Fascine :  Here  the 
necessary  foundation  for 
the  platform  was  obtained 
hy  layers  of  sticks,  or  the 
stems  of  small  trees.  (The 
chief  authorities  are  Keller,  Split  Trunk. 
op.  cit.;  Dr.  Heer  (Die  Pflan-  (Dredged  from  the  Lak* 
zen  der  Pfahlbauten) ;  Rut-  of  Zurich.) 

imeyer  (Die  Fauna  der 
Pfahlbauten).) 

2.  Crannoges:  Artificial  islands  found  principally 
in  Ireland,  where  they  served  the  purpose  of 
strongholds.  In  this  case  “the  support  consisted 
not  of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid  mass  of  mud  stones, 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


lake-habitation 
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&C.,  with  layers  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
stakes,  the  latter  serving  less  as  a  support  than  to 
bind  the  mass  firmly  together  ”  ( Lubbock :  Prehis¬ 
toric  Times  (1869),  p.  174).  They  are  of  much  later 
date  than  the  lake-dwelling  proper,  some  being 
depicted  in  Johnson’s  “  Platt  of  the  County  Monag¬ 
han,”  a  map  of  the  escheated  territories  made  for 
the  English  Government  in  1591. 

“In  1868  Lord  Lovaine  described  a  lake-dwelling  ob¬ 
served  by  him  in  the  south  of  Scotland.” — Lubbock:  Pre¬ 
historic  Times  (1878),  p.  181. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  in,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  dwellings  referred  to  under  A. 

“This  may  be  a  suitable  place  for  mentioning  the  mode 
in  which  lake-dwelling  antiquities  are  collected.” — Keller: 
Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  (ed.  Lee),  i.  9. 

lake-habitation,  s. 

Anthrop, :  The  same  as  Lake-dwelling  (q.  v.). 

“Among  the  works  of  great  merit  devoted  specially  to 
a  description  of  the  Swiss  lake-habitations  is  that  of 
M.  Troyon.” — Lyell:  Antiq.  Man  (1878),  p.  21. 

lake-like,  a.  Resembling  a  lake, 
lake-poet,  s. 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  the  scenery  around  lakes. 

2.  One  of  the  Lake-School  of  poets. 

Lake-School,  s.  A  name  applied  in  derision  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review  to  a  class  of  poets  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge,  the  founders  of  the  school  (who  resided 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  near  the  lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland),  substituted  a 
simple  and  natural  taste  for  the  stiff  classicism  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  [Lakeks.] 

lake-settlement,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  collection  of  lake-dwellings.  Lyell 
( Antiq .  Man  (1873),  p.  21),  says:  “It  is  believed  that 
as  many  as  300  wooden  huts  were  comprised  in  one 
settlement,  and  that  they  may  have  contained 
about  1,000  inhabitants.” 

lake-village,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  same  as  Lake-settlement  (q.  v.). 

lake-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

lake-worship,  s. 

Comp.  Religions:  A  particular  kind  of  water- 
worship  noticed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  ( Prehistoric 
Times  (1869),  p.  269)  to  refute  a  theory  that  the  gold 
ornaments  dredged  up  from  the  sites  of  lake-dwell¬ 
ings  were  offerings  to  the  gods.  That  certain  lakes 
were  held  sacred  by  ancient  nations  is  indisputable. 
Tacitus,  describing  the  worship  of  Herthus  (or 
Hertha) ,  gives  cogent  reasons  ( Oer  xi.)  why  more 
particulars  were  not  obtainable  in  his  day : 

‘  ‘Servi  ministrant,  quos  statim  idem  lacus  haurit. 
Arcanus  hinc  terror,  sanctaque  ignorantia,  quid  sit  id, 
quod  tantum  perituri  vident.” 

The  following  authorities  may  also  be  consulted : 
Cic.,  in  Verr .,  v.  72,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  20,  30;  Mart., 
i.  50,  ix. 59 ;  Ovid.,  Met.  v.  405, 406. 

♦lake  (2),  *lac,  s.  [A.  S.  Idc ;  Icel.  leikr.]  Game, 
sport,  play. 

“Bi  that  altar  was  the  lac.” — Ormulum,  1,062. 

♦lake  (3),  s.  [O.  H.  Ger.  lachan;  O,  L.  Ger. 
lacan.]  An  unidentified  kind  of  cloth. 

“  He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,787. 

lake  (4),  s.  [Fr.  laque,  from  Pers.  Idk  =  lake, 
produced  from  lac.'] 

Paint. :  The  generic  name  of  a  variety  of  trans¬ 
parent  red  and  other  pigments  of  great  beauty, 
prepared  for  the  most  part  by  precipitating  colored 
tinctures  of  dyeing  drugs  upon  alumina  and  other 
earths,  &c.  The  lakes  are  hence  a  numerous  class 
of  pigments,  both  with  respect  to  the  variety  of 
their  appellations  and  the  substances  from  which 
they  are  prepared.  The  coloring  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  lake  is  Brazil  wood,  which  affords  a  very 
fugitive  color.  Superior  red  lakes  are  prepared 
from  cochineal,  lac,  and  kermes ;  but  the  best  of 
all  are  those  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Rubia 
tinctoria  or  Madder-plant. 

lake '-let,  s.  [Eng.  lake  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.  1 
A  little  lake. 

“  The  sacred  flowers 
That  crown  the  lakelet.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  xiii.  6. 

lake-men,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  lake,  and  men.] 

Anthrop.:  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  name  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ancient  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer¬ 
land;  lake-dwellers  (q.  v.). 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skins  of  animals  sup¬ 
plied  the  ancient  lakemen  with  their  principal  articles  of 
clothing.” — Lubbock:  Prehistoric  Times  (1869),  p.  186. 

*lak-en,  *lake-ns,  s.  [Lakin.] 


♦lak'-er,  *lak'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  lak(e);  -er,-ist .] 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  lake  scenery. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Lake-School  of  poetry. 

♦lake  -wake,  s.  [Lichwake.] 
lakh,  s.  [Lao  (2).] 

la -kin,  s.  [See  def.l  A  contraction  or  diminu¬ 
tive  of  ladykin  (q.  v.) ;  the  Virgin  Mary. 

♦lak’-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lak(e) ;  -ish.]  Wet,  moist, 
♦lakke,  v.  t.  [Lack,  u.] 

♦lakke,  s.  [Lack,  s.] 

Laksh-mi,  Luksk  -mee,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hind.  Myth.:  The  wife  of  Vishnu.  She  is  the 
goddess  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

lak'-f  (1),  a.  [Eng.  lak(e)  (1),  s. ;  - y .]  Of  or  per* 
taining  to  a  lake  or  lakes ;  like  a  lake. 

“And  flanking  towers  and  laky  flood.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  (Introd.) 

lak  (2),  a.  [Eng.  lak(e)  (4),  s. ;  -y.]  Of  a  red¬ 
dish  transparent  nature ;  as,  laky  blood. 

lal-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  A  term  used  to  denote  a 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  which  is  sounded  like 
l;  lambdacism. 

lal-le-man  -tl-g  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  J. 
L.  E.  Av6-Lallemant,  M.  D.  (1803-1867),  a  writer  on 
German  and  Italian  plants.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Labiatse,  tribe 
Nepete®.  The  seeds  of  Lallemantia  royleana, 
which  grows  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Indus 
and  the  Saltrangeof  hills  in  India,  are  cooling  and 
sedative. 

la’-lo,  s.  [African.]  The  leaves  of  Adansonia 
digitata,  the  Baobab-tree,  dried,  and  reduced  to  a 
powder.  It  is  a  favorite  food  of  some  African  tribes. 

lam,  v.t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  whip  or  beat. 
( Vulgar .) 

la-mg  (1),  s.  [Thibetian=a  lord,  a  teacher  of 
souls.]  A  priest  belonging  to  the  variety  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  known  as  Lamaism  (q.  v.). 
la -mg,  (2),  s.  [Llama.] 

La'-mg-I§m,  s.  [Eng  .lama;  -ism.] 

Compar.  Religions:  A  system  partly  religious, 
partly  political— the  Church  and  State  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Thibet — standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
Buddhism  proper  as  Roman  Catholicism  stands  to 
primitive  Christianity.  It  has  also  been  defined  as 
a  “  form  of  Buddhism,  modified  by  Saivism  and 
Shamanism.”  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Thibet 
in  A.  D.  622  by  Srong  Tsan  Kampo,  who  founded 
the  present  capital,  now  known  as  Lhasa.  His 
zeal  was  now  shared  by  his  two  queens,  one  named 
Bribsoon,  a  princess  from  Nepflui,  the  other  Wen 
Ching,  a  princess  from  China,  who  are  said  to  have 
founded  La  Branq  and  Ra  Mochay ,  the  most  famous 
religious  houses  in  Thibet.  From  the  death  of  this 
king  down  to  about  850  is  called  the  “  First  Intro 
duction  of  Religion.”  More  than  a  century  of  civil 
war  followed,  and  in  971  there  took  place  the  “  Sec¬ 
ond  Introduction  of  Religion  ”  into  Thibet.  For 
more  than  300  years  Buddhism  grew  in  power  and 
wealth,  and  Kublai  Khan  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lamas.  Under  his  successors  the  dignity  of 
abbot  at  Sakya  became  hereditary,  the  abbots 
breaking  the  rule  of  celibacy.  In  1390,  Tsongkapa, 
the  Thibetan  monastic  reformer,  appeared  in  Lhasa, 
and  at  his  death,  in  1419,  he  left  three  immense 
monasteries  with  30,000  monks.  The  two  things  on 
which  he  insisted  were,  (1)  the  observance  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  and  (2)  simplicity  in  dress.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Emperor  of  China 
acknowledged  the  leaders— the  Dalai  Lama  and  the 
Pantshen  Lama — as  titular  overlords  of  the  Church 
and  tributary  rulers  of  Thibet.  They  were  abbots  of 
the  monasteries  at  Gedun  Dubpa  near  Lhasa,  and 
Krashis  Lunpo  in  Further  Thibet,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  still  exercise  the  same  rights.  Both  are 
looked  upon  as  incarnations— living  in  heaven,  and 
appearing  on  earth  in  an  apparitional  body.  When 
one  dies  he  is  supposed  to  become  incarnate  in  some 
male  child  bom  about  that  time.  There  is  a  hier- 
archy  corresponding  in  a  marked  degree  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  Hue  &  Gabet  describe  the 
principal  act  of  religious  worship  as  wonderfully 
like  a  high-mass.  The  political  authority  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  is  confined  to  Thibet,  but  he  is  head 
of  the  Buddhist  Church  throughout  Mongolia  and 
China.  ( Rhys  Davids ,  in  Encyc.  Brit.) 

la'-mg-ist,  s.  [Eng.  lama ;  -isf.]  One  who  pro¬ 
fesses  lamaism  (q.v.). 

lg-man'-tln,  la-men'-tln,  s.  [Fr.,  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  native  name.]  [Manatee.] 
Lg-marck’-I§m,  s.  [Named  from  Jean  Baptiste 
Pierre  Antoine  de  Mounet,  Chevalier  de  Lamarck, 
born  at  Bazentin,  in  Picardy,  August  1, 1744,  died  in 
Paris,  December,  1829.] 

Biol.:  The  system  of  Lamarck,  who  believed  in 
spontaneous  generation  and  development,  being 


the  ablest  precursor  of  Darwin.  Lamarck  con¬ 
sidered  that  all  organized  being3  were  sprung  ir°m 
microscopic  monads.  If,  when  life  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  mass  of  amorphous  matter  the  mass  was 
destitute  of  irritability,  it  became  a  vegetable  ;  it  it 
possessed  irritability,  it  developed  into  an  animal. 

la'-mg-ser-jf,  s.  [Lama  (1).]  In  Thibet  and 
Mongolia  a  religious  society  or  congregation,  pre- 


♦lam-g-sopl,  s.  [Lamb’s-wool.] 
lamb,  *lomb,  s.  [A.  S.  lamb ;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
lam  t  Icel.  lamb ,’  Dan.  lam ,’  Sw .  &  Ger.  lamm ,‘  Goth. 
lamb.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  young  of  the  sheep. 

“  Yon  wanton  lamb  has  cropt  the  woodbine’s  pride.” 

Mason:  English  Garden ,  ii. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Used  typically  of  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

“Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.” — John  i.  29. 

2.  One  who  is  as  innocent  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

3.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

4.  Ironically  used  of  a  rough,  cruel,  merciless 
person. 

“As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
war  on  an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Chris¬ 
tian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  de¬ 
vice,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these  men, 
the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the  English  army,  were 
called  Kirke’s  Lambs.” — Macaulay:  Hist .  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


*5.  A  dupe ;  a  silly  fellow. 

lamb-ale,  s.  A  rural  festivity  at  the  time  of 
sheep-shearing.  [Ale.] 
lamb’s-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.:  Valerianella  olitoria.  (Hooker.)  A  gla¬ 
brous  flaccid  plant,  with  minute  pale  lilac  flowers, 
wild  in  cornfields  and  hedge  banks.  Found  in 
Europe,  West  Africa,  and  the  West  of  Asia.  _  The 
young  leaves  make  an  excellent  salad.  V.  carinata, 
is  probably  a  variety  of  it. 
lamb’s-quarters,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  (1)  Atriplex  patula ;  (2)  an  American  name 
for  Chenopodium  album. 

lamb’s-succory,  s. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Arnoseris,  called  also 
Swine’s  Succory, 
lamb’s-toe,  s. 

Bot.:  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 
lamb’s-tongue,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  Plantago  media. 

2.  Carp.:  A  plane  with  a  deep,  narrow  bit  for 
making  quirks. 

lamb’s-wool,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Wool  from  a  lamb. 

2.  Fig. :  A  beverage  consisting  of  ale  mixed  with 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  or  consisting  of  the  wool  of  a 
lamb. 

lamb,  v.  i.  [Lamb,  s.,  1.]  To  bring  forth  young. 
(Said  of  a  sheep.) 

lam-baste',  v.  t.  [Eng.  lam ,  and  baste.]  To  beat 
severely  ;  to  assault  with  ferocity.  (  Vulgar.) " 

lam’-bg-tlve,  a.&s.  [Lat.  lambo=to  lick ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  be  licked  up ;  to  be  taken 
by  licking. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  to  be 
taken  up  by  licking. 

lamb  -dg-§l§m,  s.  [Lat.  lambdacimus;  Gr. 
lambdakismos,  from  the  name  (lambda)  of  the 
Greek  letter  L.] 

,  l.A  fault  in  writing  or  speaking,  which  consists 
in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  letter  l. 

2.  A  fault  in  speaking,  which  consists  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  ll  as  lli  in  billion. 

3.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  which  is 
made  to  sound  as  l ;  lallation. 

lamb'-ddid-gl,  lam-ddid-gl,  a.  [Gr.  lambdo- 
eides,  from  lambda ,  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  L, 
and  eidos= appearance.]  Resembling  the  Greek 

letter  L  (\)  in  form  ;  as,  the  lambdoidal  suture, 
♦lamb-en,  s.  pi.  [Lamb,  s.] 

♦lam'-bgn-gy,  subst.  [Eng.  lamben(t) ;  -cy.]  A 
gleam,  a  twinkle. 

“These  were  sacred  lambencies,  tongues  of  authentic 
flame  from  heaven.” — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  86. 

flam  -bent,  a.  [Lat.  lambens,  pr.  par.  of  lambo 
=  to  lick.] 

1.  Lickmg;  playing  or  moving  about,  as  though 
licking ;  touching  slightly. 

“  Then  on  his  locks  the  lambent  glory  plays.” 

Pitt:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii. 

2.  Flickering,  twinkling;  as,  a  lambent  light. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

s6n; 


father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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.  Lam  -bert,  s.  [Named  after  Lambert,  a  botan¬ 
ist,  who  wrote  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Pinus.] 

Lambert-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  lambertiana,  a  gigantic  tree,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Douglas  in  New  Albion.  Trunk,  lofty 
and  erect;  leaves  five,  rather  stiff,  bright  green, 
with  no  sheaths  ;  cones  very  large  and  pendulous ; 
seeds  large  and  used  for  food. 

lamb'-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  dimin.  suff.  -ie=-y.] 
A  little  lamb,  a  lambkin. 

“The  third  came  up,  hap-stap-an’-lowp, 

As  light  as  ony  lambie.”  Burns:  Holy  Fair. 
flamb-ing,  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  - ing .]  A  brood  or 
breed  of  lambs. 

“Stone  had  also  done  very  well,  his  lambings  had  been 
good.” — A.  B.  Grant:  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  ii.  173. 

lamb -kill,  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  - kill .] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Kalmia  angustifolia. 
lamb’-kin,  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  dimin.  suff. -km.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lamb. 

“A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide, 

With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  256. 

2.  One  fondly  treated,  a  pet.  ( Shakespeare .) 

lamb'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  lamb,  and  like.']  Like  a 
lamb ;  meek,  gentle,  innocent,  affectionate. 

♦lamb  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  lamb ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  or  young  lamb ;  a  lambkin.  (Thackeray .) 

lam'-boy§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  lambeau  (pi.  lambeaux) 
=a  rag.] 

Old  Armor:  Skirts  of  steel  plates,  flexible  and 
overlapping,  attached  to  the  front  and  back  pieces 
of  the  cuirass,  and  hanging  over  the  thighs  ;  worn 
especially  in  Germany  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  They  were  cut  away, 
before  and  behind,  to  allow  the  rider 
to  sit  on  his  horse. 

lam-brequin  (brequin  as  ber- 
kln),  lam-bre-kin,  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  curtain  on  the  helmet  to  protect 

from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  somewhat 
resembling  the  cap  with  a  valance 
named  after  Havelock.  Lambrequin. 

2.  A  festooned  drapery,  forming  an 
ornament  at  the  upper  part  of  a  window,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  curtain  rings  and  bar. 

II.  Heraldry: 

1.  The  point  of  a  label. 

2.  The  wreath  of  a  helmet. 

Iamb  -Skin,  s.  [Eng.  lamb,  and  skm.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb  dressed  with  the  fleece  on 
and  colored,  used  as  a  mat,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth  resembling  the  dressed 
skin  of  a  lamb. 

lam  -doid-al,  «•  [Lambdoidal.] 
lame,  a.  [A.  S.  lama;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lam= 
lame;Icel.  lami,  lama;  Dan.  lam=  palsied ;  Sw. 
lam;  M.  H.  Ger.  lam.  The  original  sense  probably 
is  bruised  or  maimed  ;  cf.  Icel.  lama= to  bruise.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Crippled,  maimed,  or  disabled  in  one  or  more 
of  the  limbs,  usually  in  one  or  both  of  the  legs. 

2.  Crippled  or  disabled  so  as  to  be  unsound  or 
defective  in  strength  ;  as,  a  lame  leg. 

♦3.  Crippled,  disabled,  or  impaired  in  any  way. 

“Youth,  is  nimble,  age  is  lame.” 

Shakesp.:  Pilgrim  of  Love,  162. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Halting ;  not  running  smoothly  or  evenly ;  de¬ 
fective  in  rhyme  or  rhythm. 

“  Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  ’tis  all  the  same; 

The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame.” 

Dry  den:  Persius,  i. 

2.  Unsatisfactory,  imperfect. 

“  Nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  with  half 
a  mind,  with  a  faintheart,  with  a  lame  endeavor.” — B ar¬ 
row  :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

lame-duck,  s.  A  defaulter  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  (Slang.) 

lame,  v.  t.  [Lame,  s.]  To  make  lame,  to  cripple, 
to  disable. 

♦lame,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lamina=  a  scale.] 

Old  Armor :  One  of  a  number  of  small  steel  plates 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  jambarts  over  the 
front  of  the  feet,  and  thus  forming  the  mixed 
sollerets  of  a  mail  and  plate.  [Solleret.] 
l^L-mel-lb  (pi.  lqt-mel'-lse),  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of 
laminate,  scale,  a  thin  plate.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thin  plate  or  scale. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  thin  plate  or  scale;  thus,  there  is  a 
cribriform  lamella  of  the  frontal  bone. 


(2)  PI.  (of  bone ) :  Concentric  rings  surrounding 
the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  corona,  dividing  into  several  foli. 
aceous,  erect  scales,  in  Siiene,  &c. 

(2)  PI. :  The  parallel  plates  on  the  under  side  of 
the  pilous  in  Agaricus. 

_3.  Zobl.  (pi.) :  The  thin  plates  constituting  the 
gills  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  (q.  v.)  or  any  other 
structure. 

l3.-mel'-l3,r,  a.  [Lamella.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Composed  of  or  disposed  in  thin 
plates  or  scales. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  two  little  plates  at  the  point,  as 
the  styles  of  many  plants. 

3.  Zobl. :  [Imbricate,  a.] 

lam-el-lar-1-3,,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  lamellarius= 
lamellar,  from  Lat.  lamella  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  family 
Naticid®.  They  have  white,  pellucid,  fragile,  ear- 
shaped  shells,  without  an  operculum.  Ten  recent 
species  are  known,  from  Northern  Europe,  &c.,  and 
two  fossil,  from  the  Pliocene. 

la-mel-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lamellar;  -ly.\  In 
manner  of  thin  plates  or  scales. 

lam  -el-late,  lam  -el-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lamella; 
suff.  -ate,  -ated.\  Covered  with  thin  plates  or  scales  ; 
formed  of  or  furnished  with  lameHas ;  divided  in¬ 
ternally  into  small  plates. 

la-mel-ll-bran-chl-a’-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lamellce 
=thin  plates  ;  Lat.  branchiae;  Gr.  brangchia— gills, 
and  suff.  -ata.] 

Zobl.:  De  Blainville’s  name  for  a  class  of  mol¬ 
lusks  breathing  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  in  the  form  of 
flat,  membranous  plates,  attached  to  the  mantle. 
Called  by  Lamarck  and  others  Conchifera  (q.  v.). 

la-mel-ll-brah-chi-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lamelli¬ 
branchiata.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamellibran¬ 
chiata  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Lamellibran¬ 
chiata. 

la-mel'-ll-corn,  a.  &  s.  [Lamellicoknes.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamelli- 
cornes  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  section  of  Coleop- 
tera,  known  as  Lamellicornes. 

la-mel-ll-cor'-nl-a,  l3,-mel-lI-cor'-ne§,  s.  pi. 

[Latin  lamell(ce)  =  thin  plates;  i  connective; 
corn(ua)  =  horns,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia,  or 
masc.  and  fem.  -es.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  beetles  having  short  antennee 
terminated  by  a  lamellated  club — i.  e.,  a  club  com¬ 
posed  of  lamellae  or  little  plates — formed  by  the 
expansion  on  one  side  of  the  three  apical  joints. 
The  mentum  is  solid  and  horny ;  the  legs  are  long, 
and  have  spines  and  tooth-like  projections  on  the 
fore  ones,  enabling  them  to  dig  with  facility.  The 
larvae  are  soft  and  cylindrical,  with  a  large  vertical 
head.  There  are  six  small  legs  attached  to  the 
thoracic  segments.  Some  live  in  the  ground,  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  others  in  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  affords  them 
food.  They  are  all  herbivorous.  Among  them  are 
the  most  bulky  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
beetles  existing.  More  than  7,000  species  are  known. 
They  are  divided  into  two  families :  Scarabeid® 
and  Lucanidse. 

lam-el-llf-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  lamella—  a  thin 
plate  ;  fero= to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing  lamellae  ;  composed  of  thin  plates 
or  layers  ;  foliated  in  structure. 

la-mel'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  lamella=  a  thin  plate, 
and  forma=toTm,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  scale  or  plate. 

l®,-mel-lI-ros'-trg,l,  a.  &  s.  [Lamellirostees.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamellirostres 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  family  Lamelli¬ 
rostres. 

la-mel-lI-ros’-tre§,  s.  [Latin  lamellae  =  thin 
plates,  and  rostrum= a  beak.  So  called  because  the 
edges  of  the  bill  are  furnished  with  a  series  of 
transverse  plates  or  lamellae,  by  means  of  which  the 
birds  sift  the  ooze  in  which  they  seek  their  food.] 

Ornith:  Cuvier’s  name  for  the  Anatidae  (ducks, 
geese,  &c.). 

lg,-mel'-16se,  a.  [Lat.  lamell(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ose.l  Covered  with  lamellse  or  plates  ;  in  the  form 
of  plates. 

lame'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lame;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  lame  manner ;  like  a  cripple  or  lame 
person. 

2.  Fig.:  Imperfectly,  feebly,  unsatisfactorily;  in 
a  halting  manner. 


lame -ness,  s.  [Eng.  lame;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lame  or 
crippled;  an  impaired  or  disabled  state  of  the 
limbs. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Imperfection,  unsatisfactoriness,  feebleness, 
weakness. 

2.  A  state  of  being  halting ;  want  of  smoothness 
and  rhythmical  correctness ;  as,  the  lameness  of  a 
verse. 

la-ment’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  lamenter,  from  Latin 
lamentor,  from  lamentum=a  mournful  cry.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mourn,  to  wail,  to  grieve ;  to  express  sorrow, 
to  bewail. 

2.  To  regret  deeply  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  feel  sorrow. 

B.  Trans.:  To  bewail,  to  mourn  over,  to  deplore, 
to  grieve  for. 

“  The  lot  which  all  lament  and  none  can  shun.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiv.  43. 

la-ment',  s.  [Lament,  v.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  cries  or  complaints ; 
lamentation  ;  grief  audibly  expressed. 

*2.  An  elegy ;  a  mournful  air. 
lam  -ent-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  lamentabilisi 
from  lamentor= to  lament;  Sp.  lamentable ;  Ital, 
lamentabile.] 

1.  To  be  lamented,  bewailed,  or  mourned  for; 
calling  for  or  exciting  grief  or  lamentations; 
mournful,  sad. 

“The  natural  though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  and  extreme  provocation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  grief  or  sorrow; 
mournful. 

“Fori  did  play  a  lamentable  part.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

3.  Pitiful,  miserable,  poor,  despicable. 

“One  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time, 

Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  i. 

♦lam’-ent-a.-ble-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  lamentable ;  - ly .] 
The  same  as  Lamentably  (q.  v.). 

lam'-ent-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  lamentable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lamentable, 
lam'-ent-gi-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  lamentab(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lamentable  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  sorrow 
or  grief. 

“I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well;  if  it  be  doleful 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed, 
and  sung  lamentably .” — Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  With  lamentations  or  expressions  of  sorrow  or 
grief. 

“Now  Christian  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and  bs. 
gan  to  cry  out  lamentably.”— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

3.  Pitifully,  miserably,  despicably, 
lam-en-ta  -tion,  *lam-en-ta'-cy-on,  s.  [Lat. 

lamentatio,  from  lamentor  =  to  lament ;  Fr.  lamen¬ 
tation;  Sp.  lamentacion;  Ital.  lamentazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  lamenting  or  bewailing ;  mourning, 
wailing. 

“His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great  lamen¬ 
tation  for  him.” — 1  Maccabees  ii.  10. 

2.  A  cry  or  audible  expression  of  grief  ;  a  wail,  an 
outcry. 

“‘Must  I  relinquish  it  all?’  he  cried,  with  a  wild 

lamentation.” 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

II.  Scripture  (pi.) : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  One  of  the  shorter  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  No  author’s  name  is  attached  to 
it  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  where  it  is  simply  desig¬ 
nated  from  its  first  two  words,  ekhah=tlO  how.” 
The  Septuagint  translators  called  it  Threnoi  Iere- 
miou=”  Dirges  or  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.” 
Universal  tradition  attributes  it  to  him,  and  the 
style  is  that  of  his  acknowledged  prophecies.  Cf. 
Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13  with  Jer.  xiv.  17 ;  Lam.  i.  16,  ii.  11, 
iii.  48-9  with  Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17 ;  Lam.  iv.  21 
with  Jer.  xlix.  12,  &c.  Each  of  the  five  chapters 
is  a  distinct  elegy.  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  have 
each  twenty-two  verses,  and  beginning  with  the 
twenty-two  Hebrew  letters  alphabetically  arranged. 
Chapter  iii.  has  sixty-six  verses,  commencing  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thrice  repeated.  The 
fifth  chapter  is  not  alphabetically  arranged,  though 
it  also  has  twenty-two  verses.  The  theme  is  the 
destruction  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
slaughter  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  with  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  survivors.  It  is  chanted  in  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  in  our  month  of  July, 
la-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  af  [Lament,  v.] 
♦19,-ment  -ed-ly,  adv.  ['Eng.  lamented;  -ly.]  In 
a  lamented  or  lamentable  manner;  lamentably. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$I. 


lamenter 
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lamnidse 


lg^ment'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lament;  -er. ]  One  who 
mourns  or  laments  ;  a  mourner. 
lg,-men-tln,  s.  [Lamantin.] 
lg.-ment-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lament,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  part ic ip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Ms  subst.:  Lamentation,  mourning,  grie£, 
wailing. 

le  nient  -Ifig-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  lamenting;  - ly. ] 
In  a  lamenting  manner ;  with  lamentations. 

lam  -@-ro,  s.  [Sp.]  A  walled  receiver,  where 
the  slimes  (mud  charged  with  auriferous  or  argen¬ 
tiferous  particles,  or  both)  are  deposited  from  the 
arrastra,  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  water, 
and  accumulate  till  sufficient  to  form  a  torta,  in 
which  the  amalgamation  is  performed, 
lames,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  lame=  a  thin  plate.] 

Armor:  Small  steel  plates  overlapping  and  mov¬ 
ing  upon  each  other,  forming  armor. 

*lam-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  lame ;  t  connective ;  -er.] 
A  cripple. 

la-met'-tg,  s.  [Cf.  Ital.  lametta,  dim.  of  lama= 
thin  plate.]  Thin  brass,  gold,  or  silver  foil,  or  wire. 

la -ml  a.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Lamia= a  fabulous 
monster  eaid  to  feed  on  man’s  flesh.] 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology :  An  evil  spirit, 
having  the  semblance  of  a  serpent,  with  the  head, 
or  at  least  the  mouth,  of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose 
whole  figure  the  lamia  was  supposed  to  assume, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  love  of  some  man, 
whom,  it  was  feigned,  it  tore  to  pieces  and  de¬ 
voured.  The  most  circumstantial  account  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  Philostratus  (de 
Vita  Apol.,  lib.  iv.),  where  Lycius  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  one  of  these  spirits,  but  was  de¬ 
livered  by  his  master  Apollonius,  who,  “by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent, 
a  lamia.’’  ( Burton :  Anat.  of  Melan.  (1881),  p.  495.) 
Keats’  Lamia  is  an  amplification  of  this  story. 
(Cf.  Horace,  A.  P.,340.)  Later  the  word  was  used 
to  signify  a  witch,  an  enchantress.  [Incubus, 
Lilith.] 

The  word  lilith  occurs  only  once  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  In  the  A.  V.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14)  it  is  trans 
lated  “screech-owl,”  with  “night  monster”  as  a 
marginal  reading.  The  Vulgate  has  lamia,  and 
lamia  or  lamya  is  found  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  in 
Coverdale’s,  Matthew’s,  Becke’s,  and  the  Bishops’ 
Bible. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lamiinse  (q.  v.).  The  species  chiefly  inhabit 
wooded  countries  within  the  tropics,  especially 
South  America. 

|  la-ml-a-ee-te,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lami(um ) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  [Labiate.] 

'  la’-mi-d83,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lam(ium) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.  \ 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiatee,  tribe  Stachese. 

la-ml-T-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lamina);  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sxm.  -ince.J 

Entom.:  A  sub  family  of  Cerambycuke.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  beetles  with  long  antennse,  with  a  vertical 
forehead  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
body.  They  are  found  on  the  wood  of  trees,  and 
are  often  so  variegated  in  color  with  adpressed 
hairs  as  to  resemble  the  wood  on  which  they  live. 
Some  tropical  species,  however,  are  brightly  col¬ 
ored. 

lam’-In-g,  (pi.  lam'-I-nte),  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thin  plate  or  scale;  a  plate  or 
thin  piece  of  metal ;  a  thin  slice  of  wood  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  or  of  ivory  for  the  painter ; 
veneer  of  all  kinds. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  A  plate ;  as,  tho  laminae  of  the  vertebrae. 

(2)  A  layer;  as,  the  lamina  cinerea  (gray  layer), 
which  connects  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  com¬ 
missure  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Bot. :  The  blade  or  expanded  surface  of  a  leaf ; 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  without  its  petiole. 

3.  Geol. :  A  term  used  of  the  smaller  layers  into 
which  a  stratum  is  divided. 

lam-In-a-bll-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  laminable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laminable. 

lam  -In-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  lamin(a) ;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  formed  into  laminae  or  thin  plates ; 
capable  of  being  extended  into  thin  plates  by  press¬ 
ure  between  steel  or  iron  rollers. 
lam’-I-nse,  s.pl.  [Lamina.] 
lam'-I-ngr,  a.  [Lat.  lamin(a)  =  a  scale,  a  thin 
plate;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.]  Consisting  of  laminae 
or  thin  plates  ;  in  layers, 
laminar-fission,  s. 

Petrology:  Flaggy  cleavage,  one  of  Rutley’s 
**  Structural  Planes.” 


lam-l-nar-I-g,,  s.  [Lat.  lamina  (q.v.);sing.  lam-I-nl-plan-tar, a.  [Lat.  lamina- a  plate, 
fem.  suff.  -aria.  Named  from  the  bladder-like  and  pianta= the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Havin, g  a _ horny 

sheath  on  both  sides  behind  the_  tarsus,  as  nave 


character  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Laminarid®.  or  the  order  Laminariace®. 
In  place  of  leaves  there  is  a  plane  ribless  expan¬ 
sion.  The  stem  is  either  naked  or  fringed.  The 
young  stalks  of  Laminaria  digitata  and  L.  sac- 
charina,  called  tangles,  are  eaten.  The  first  of 
these  with  L.  bulbosa  are  most  valued  of  the  genus 
for  kelp  manufacture.  L.  saccharina  is  used  as  an 
imperfect  hygrometer.  Itis  administered  in  India 
in  goiter,  scrofula,  and  syphilis.  So  a reL.  bracteata 
and  the  large  Australian  species,  L. potatorum. 

lam-I-nar-I-a'-$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lami~ 
nari(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  dark-spored  Algals.  They  are 
olive-colored,  unjointed  seaweeds,  with  superficial 
spores  which  form  indefinite  cloud-like  patches,  or 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  frond.  Many  of 
them  are  of  large  size. 

lam-i-nar'-I-g,n,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  laminari(a); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  algaceous  genus 
Laminaria  (q.  v.). 

laminarian-zone,  s. 

Z06I.  Geog.:  The  second  of  tho  great  marine  zones 
into  which  Molluslcs  are  distributed,  a  zone  from 
low  water  to  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth.  The  laminaria 
and  other  seaweeds  form  miniature  forests  in  which 
are  the  vegetable-feeding mollusks,  Lacuna,  Rissoa, 
also  bivalves,  cephalopods,  &c.  In  tropical  seas 
there  is  often  coral  instead  of  seaweeds.  The  oyster 
beds  of  the  north  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
south  are  in  the  laminarian  zone. 
lam'-In-g,r-Ite,  s.  [Laminaeites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  species  of  Laminarites  (q.  v.). 
lam-In-g.-ri'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  laminar i (a) 
(q.  v.)  ;-ites  ( Palceont .).] 

Palceobot. :  The  name  given  by  Brongniart  to 
what  he  deemed  a  fossil  algal  from  the  Secondary 
rocks  of  Aix,  near  La  Rochelle. 

lam’-in-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  lamin(a);  -ary.]  Con¬ 
sisting  or  composed  of  thin  plates  or  layers. 

lam'-I-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  lamina=  a  thin  plate.] 
To  split  up  into  thin  plates  or  layers. 

“We  took  an  ounce  of  that  [refined  silver]  and  having 
laminated  it,  we  cast  it  upon  twice  its  weight  of  beaten 
sublimate.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  81. 

lam'-I-nate,  lam’-I-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  lamin(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff. -ate,  -aled. ]  Consisting  of  laminae, 
or  thin  plates  or  scales,  in  layers  one  over  the  other. 

“I  took  two  parcels  of  gold,  the  one  common  gold  thinly 
laminated,  and  the  other  very  well  refined.” — Boyle: 
W orks,  iii.  82. 

laminated-arch,  s.  A  timber  arch  made  of  sue 
cessive  thicknesses  of  planking  bent  onto  a  center¬ 
ing  and  secured  together  by  tree-nails. 

laminated  pipe,  s.  Water,  sewer,  or  gas  pipe 
made  of  thicknesses  of  veneer  or  scale  board  suc¬ 
cessively  wrapped  to  obtain  thickness  and  strength. 
Each  layer  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  asphalt, 
and  the  grain  of  alternate  layers  passes  in  trans¬ 
verse  directionSj  so  as  to  secure  an  intimate  bond 
and  a  line  of  resistance  to  disruption  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  lengthwise,  oblique,  or  across  the  pipe  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  veneer  is  sometimes  made  to 
alternate  with  fabric  or  an  adhesive  composition. 

laminated-rib,  s.  An  arched  beam  made  of 
planks  bent,  laid  flatwise  in  layers,  and  secured  by 
bolts.  [Abched-beam.] 

lam-I-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Laminate,  u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Separating  into  several  plates  or  layers. 

laminating-machine,s.  A  gold-beater’s  rolling- 
mill  for  reducing  the  ingot  of  gold  to  such  a  thick¬ 
ness  that  a  square  inch  will  weigh  6)4  grains.  The 
ingot  weighs  two  ounces,  and  is  M,  inch  broad.  The 
rollers  are  of  hard  steel,  and  extend  the  ingot  to  a 
ribbon.  The  gold  is  frequently  annealed  during 
the  process. 

laminating-roller,  s. 

Metal-working :  One  of  a  set  by  which  a  faggot  or 
bloom  is  drawn  out  into  a  bar  or  sheet. 

lam-I-na'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  lamina(te),Y.;  -tion.] 
The  state  of  being  composed  of  small  lamina)  or 
plates. 

“Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile 
structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  structure 
.  .  .  to  their  having  moved,  when  liquid,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  laminae. ’’—Lyell:  Student’s  Elements  of  Geology, 
p.  579. 

lam-I-nlf'-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  lamina= a  thin 
plate,  a  layer ;  fero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
- ous .]  Constructed  of  laminae  or  thin  plates  in 
layers. 


most  of  the  song  birds  except  the  lark. 

lam-I-nl'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  lamin(a),  and  suff.  -itis= 
inflammation.]  ...  „  ,  ,  , 

Far. :  Inflammation  of  the  lamm®  or  fleshy  plates 
attaching  the  coffin  bone  of  a  horse’s  foot  to  the 
horny  sheath;  founder.  ( Youatt .) 

lam'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lam(e),  a.  -,-ish.]  Somewhat 
lame. 

*lam-I-ter,  *lam-e-ter,  subst.  [Lametek.]  A 
cripple.  (Scotch.) 

la '-mi-um,  s.  [Lat. =the  dead  nettle,  from  Gr. 
laimos—th.Q  throat.  The  genus  received  its  name 

from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  Dead  nettle ;  a  genus  of  Labiat®,  family 
Lamid®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  hairy  plants,  with 
many  whorls  or  leafy  bracteate  heads  of  flowers. 
Calyx  tubular  or  subcampanulate,  with  five  teeth; 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched,  lower  trifid,  spread¬ 
ing;  stamens  four;  anthers  converging  in  pairs, 
the  cells  diverging.  Thirty-five  species  are  known. 
Lamium  purpureum,  L.  intermedium,  L.  amplexi- 
caule,  L.  album,  and  L.  galeobdolon  are  the  best 
known. 

lamm,  *lamb,  *lam,  v.  t.  [Icel.  lemja= to  beat  ; 
lama= to  bruise;  A.  S.  lceman=  to  thrash;  Icel. 
lamning= a  beating.]  To  beat  souudly  ;  to  thrash. 
[Lam.] 

“A  fellow  whom  he  lambed  most  horribly.” — Misson: 
Travels  in  England,  p.  306. 

Lam  -mas,  *Lam-masse,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  hldf- 

mcesse,  hlcemmcesse,  from  hldf=  a  loaf,  mcesse  =  a 
mass.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  first  day  of  August,  so  called 
because  on  that  day,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  loaf 
was  offered  as  an  offering  of  first-fruits. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  first 
day  of  August. 

Shipley  (Gloss.  Eccles.  Terms )  considers  Lam¬ 
mas  an  abridgment  of  Vincula  mass,  or,  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  commemoration  of  his 
deliverance  from  chains,  which  is  celebrated  on 
August  1st. 

At  Latter  Lammas:  Never:  equivalent  to 
“Greek  kalends.  ’  ’ 


The  first  of  August ;  Lammas. 
The  eve  of  Lammas-day ;  the 


Lammas-time  or  season 


Lammas-day,  s. 

Lammas-eve,  s. 
thirty-first  of  July. 

Lammas-tide,  subst. 

(q.  v.). 

“  She  is  not  fourteen  ;  how  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  f” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

*lam'-mer,  *lam-er,  *laum-er,  s.  &  a.  [Per¬ 
haps  for  Vammer,  a  Frenchified  form  of  amber.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Amber. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  amber. 

“A  grogram  gown,  lammer  beads,  and  a  clean  cocker- 
nony.,, — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer  moor,  ch.  xii. 

lam-mer-gel-er,  ltem'-mer-gey-er,  lem- 
mer-gey-er,  s.  [Ger.  Idmmergeier;  lammer,  pi. 
of  lamm=  a  lamb,  and  geier=  a  vulture.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  parts  of  Switzerland, 
&c.,  to  an  eagle, 

GypaStus  bar - 
batus.  [Geif- 
fon,  2.] 

lam-ng, ,  s. 

[Gr.  lamna,  the 
same  as  lamia.] 

[Lamia.] 

1.  Ichthyology  : 

The  typical  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Lamnidse 
(q.  v.).  Lamna 
cornubica  is 
the  Porbeagle 
o  r  Beaumaris- 
shark  (q.  v.). 

2.  P  alas  on¬ 
tology  :  Teeth 
apparently  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

lam-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lamn(a) 
(q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Porbeagles;  a  family  of  Selachoidei 
(Sharks).  No  nictitating  membrane,  no  spiracles, 
or  only  minute  foramina  in  their  place.  The  gill- 
openings  are  usually  wide.  Dr.  Gunther  divides  the 
family  into  two  sub-families,  Lamnina  and  Sela- 
china  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Teeth,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  family 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary. 


Lammergeier. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  c&r,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


lamnina 
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lampriminae 


lam-nl’-M,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lamn(a) ;  Latin 
oeut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.j 

Ichtliy. :  A  sub-family  of  Lamnidae,  containing  the 
genera  Lamna,  Carcharodon,  Odontaspis,  and  Alo¬ 
pecias.  {.Gilnther.) 

lam-nufi  -gui-g.  (ui  as  wl),  s.  [Lat.  lamna ,  a 
contr.  for  lamina ,  and  unguis=a  nail.] 

Z06I. :  A  name  given  by  Prof.  Wagner  to  a  section 
of  the  Pachydermata,  having  flattened  nails  instead 
of  hoofs.  It  contains  only  one  family,  Hyracid® 
(q.  v.). 

lamp,  *lampe,  s.  [Fr.  lampe,  from  Lat.  lampas  ; 
Gr.  lampas= a  torch,  a  light;  lampo= to  shine ;  Ger. 
lampe;  Ital.  I  a: up  a.) 

1.  Literally 

(1)  A  vessel  in  early  times  of  rude  pottery,  later 
of  metal,  glass,  or  porcelain,  for  the  production  of 
artificial  light  by  means  of  the  combustion  of  a 
w’ick  inserted  in  oil  or  other  highly  inflammable 
matter. 

“The  wise  [virgins]  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their 
lamps.” — Matt.  xxiv.  4. 

(2)  In  a  loose  sense,  the  word  is  used  for  some 
other  contrivance  of  producing  artificial  light ;  as, 
a  gas -lamp,  an  electric-lamp. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting  a 
lamp  in  use  or  appearance ;  anything  which  gives 
out  or  possesses  light  real  or  metaphorical;  any¬ 
thing  shining  as  a  luminary. 

“  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path.” — Psalms  cxix.  105. 

JEolepile  lamp :  A  vessel  containing  alcohol 
which  is  vaporized  by  heat,  and  forms  a  powerful 
blow-pipe  flame  when  ignited. 

Arc  lamp :  A  form  of  electric  lamp,  in  which  light 
is  given  out  by  the  voltaic  arc  spanning  the  interval 
between  the  carbon  points. 

Dobereiner' s  lamp :  A  lamp  in  which  flame  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  spontaneous  ignition  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
gas  passed  through  a  platinum  sponge. 

Safety  lamp:  A  miner’s  lamp  in  which  explosive 
gases  are  kept  from  ignition  by  a  fine  wire  gauze 
which  surrounds  the  flame. 

lamp-bracket,  s.  A  branch  extending  from  a 
wall  or  pillar  to  hold  a  lamp. 

lamp-burner,  s.  The  portion  of  a  lamp  at  which 
the  wick  is  exposed,  adjusted,  and  ignited.  Its 
crowning  portion  is  usually  such  as  to  direct  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  upon  the  wick  to  insure  a  more  perfect 
combustion. 


lamp-cement,  s.  A  cement  for  brass  mountings 
upon  glass,  such  as  on  lamps,  is  made  by  boiling 
resin  3  parts  with  caustic  soda  1  part,  in  water  5 
parts,  thus  making  a  kind  of  soap,  which  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris,  zinc-white, 
white-lead,  or  precipitated  chalk.  It  is  unaffected 
by  petroleum  or  similar  burning-fluids. 


lamp-chimney,  s.  The  glass  funnel  which  in¬ 
creases  the  draft  and  protects  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 
Lamp-chimneys  are  usually  made  of  glass,  but  have 
been  made  of  mica,  metal  with  mica  windows,  horn, 
and  porcelain.  Their  forms  are  various,  from  the 
straight  cylinder  of  the  German  student’s  or  Ar- 
gandlamp  to  the  obese  bulb  of  commoner  varieties. 
They  have  also  been  made  in  various  convoluted 
and  spiral  forms,  designed  to  give  greater  liberty  of 
'expansion  with  changes  of  temperature.  They 
have  also  been  split  longitudinally,  spirally,  and 
made  with  holes,  the  intention  being  in  each  case 
to  make  them  less  liable  to  fracture  by  heat  or  a 
blow. 

Lamp-chimney  cleaner  : 

Domestic:  A  pad  or  brush  for  cleaning  the  chim¬ 
neys  and  glasses  of  lamps.  It  is  usual1  y  made  ex¬ 
panding,  so  as  to  bear  upon  opposite  portions  of 
tho  inside. 


lamp-C0De,  s.  A  dome-shaped  or  conical  cap, 
with  a  slit  for  the  flame,  and  placed  over  and 
around  the  wick  and  wick-tube  of  a  lamp,  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  current  of  air  at  the  throat  of  the  cone. 

lamp-oil,  s.  Any  oil  used  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses. 

lamp-post,  s,  A  stand  for  a  street-lamp, usually 
adapted  for  gas.  The  pipes  rise  inside  the  hollow 

Eost,  with  a  burner  on  top  surrounded  by  a  glazed 
intern. 

lamp-shade,  s.  A  screen  placed  above  the  light 
to  intercept  or  mellow  it.  It  may  have  a  dark  ex¬ 
terior  and  reflecting  interior  surface, 
lamp-shells,  s.pl. 

Zodlogy : 

1.  Gen. :  The  class  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  the  shape 
of  the  shell,  with  the  hole  for  the  passage  of  the 
peduncle,  presenting  some  resemblance  to  an 
Etruscan  lamp. 

2.  Spec.:  The  genus  Terebratula  (q.  v.). 
lamp-stove,  s.  A  stove  in  which  the  heat  is  ob- 
tainoaby  the  burning  of  oil  in  wicks  beneath  the 
kettle,  oven,  &c. 


lamp-wick,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  capillary  or  foraminous  ma¬ 
terial  which  conducts  oil -or  grease  to  the  part 
where  it  is  consumed  in  the  flame.  Wicks  are 
usually  of  woven  fiber — cotton,  for  instance,  but 
have  been  made  of  paper-pulp,  asbestos,  biscuit  of 
fire-clay,  &c. 

2.  Bot. : .  Phlomis  lychnitis,  one  of  the  Labiatse 
(q.  v.).  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  whence  it  was  taken  to  England  in  1568. 

*lamp  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lamp,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  light  up,  as  a  lamp ;  to  illuminate. 

“  Did  toward  me  those  lamping  turns  direct.” 

Drummond,  s.  xv. 

B.  Intrans.;  To  shine;  to  give  light. 

“Emongst  the  eternal  spheres  and  lamping  sky.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  1. 

lamp  (2),  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  limp  (q.  v.).]  To 
walk  quickly  and  with  long  strides.  {Scotch.) 

flam’-pad,  s.  [ Gr.  lampas  (genit.  lampados).]  A 
lamp ;  a  candlestick. 
lam’-pa-de§,  s.  pi.  [Lamp ad.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  the  early  modern  nat¬ 
uralists,  specially  by  Menschen  in  1787  and  Hum¬ 
phreys  in  1797,  to  the  Lamp-shells.  [Bbachiopoda.] 

lam  -pa-dlst,  s.  [Gr.  lampadistes,  from  lampas 
(genit.  lampados)  = a  lamp.]  One  who  gained  a 
prize  in  the  lampadrome. 

lam’-pg,-dlte,  s.  [Named  by  Hust  after  Lampa- 
dius;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Wad  containing  4  to  18  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  sometimes  oxide  of 
cobalt.  Passes  into  melaconite  (q.  v.).  Dana  makes 
it  a  sub-species  of  Wad  (q.  v.),  but  it  is  probably 
only  a  mixture. 

lam’-pa-drome,  s.  [Gr.  lampadedromia,  from 
lampas  (genit.  lampados)  = a  lamp,  and  dromos=  a 
running;  dramein= to  run.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  torch-race  which  it  was  customary 
to  exhibit  at  certain  sacred  festivals.  The  competi¬ 
tors  were  young  men,  to  each  of  whom  a  lighted 
torch  was  given,  and  he  who  arrived  first  at  the 
goal  with  his  torch  still  alight  was  the  winner. 

lam'-pas,  lam'-pass,  *lam’-pers,  s.  [French 
lampas. ] 

Farriery:  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  a 
swelling  of  the  flesh,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  rising  above  the  teeth, 
lam-pas-se’  (m  as  6),  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Langued  (q.  v.). 
lamp  -ate,  a.  [Eng.  lamp {ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  lampic  acid, 
lamp’-black,  s.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  black.]  A  nearly 
pure  form  of  amorphous  carbon,  obtained  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or  resin.  It  is  used  as 
a  pigment. 

lampblack-furnace,  s.  A  cylindrical  chamber, 
lined  with  sheepskin  or  canvas,  and  having  a  con¬ 
ical  top.  The  top  is  provided  with  a  cowl,  through 
which  the  more  volatile  products  of  combustion  es¬ 
cape,  the  carbon  adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  At  one  side  is  a  smaller  communicating  com¬ 
partment,  provided  with  a  grate,  on  which  a  vessel 
containing  the  hydrocarbon,  resin,  coal-tar,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  substance,  is  placed,  and  heated  by  a  fire  be¬ 
neath. 

lam ’-per  eel,  s.  [Lampkey.] 
lam’-pern,  s.  [Altered  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tinction  from  Eng.,  &c.,  lamprey  (q.  v.)  (?).] 
Ichthy.:  The  river  lamprey,  Petromyzon  fluvia- 
tilis.  The  back  is  dark  blue,  the  sides  silvery.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  sea  lamprey.  It  is  found  in  many 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Japan. 

lam'-pers,  s.  [Lampas.] 
lam -pet,  lam -pit,  s.  [Limpet.] 

Lam’-pe-ter§,  s.  pi.  [N amed  from  Lampeter,  in 
Cardiganshire,  Wales,  at  which  exists  a  college  for 
theological  students,  founded  by  Bishop  Burgess  in 
1822,  erected  in  1827,  and  incorporated  in  1828.] 
Ch.Hist.:  An  association  formed  among  his  fel¬ 
low  students  by  Mr.,  afterward  Rev.,  Henry  James 
Prince,  who  entered  Lampeter  College  in  March, 
1836.  In  June,  1842,  at  a  meeting  in  Swansea,  he  is 
said  to  have  put  forth  pretensions  to  be  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  being  repudiated  by 
the  majority  of  his  brethren,  led  him  to  leave  the 
college  and  secede  from  the  Church  of  England  and 
found  an  institution  called  the  Agapemone  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Lampeter  Brethren. 

Lam-pe’-tign§  (ti  as  sh) ,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect,  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  said  to  derive  their  name  from  their 
founder  Lampetius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
St.  John  Damascene  {de  Ueer  (ed.  1548),  p. 359)  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  teaching  that  no  Christian  should 


do  anything  unwillingly  or  by  constraint,  and  says 
that  their  freedom  degenerated  into  license.  They 
have,  at  various  times,  been  identified  with  the 
Massalians,  Adelphians,  and  Marcionists,  but  were 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Euchites. 

*lamp’-full,  a.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  full.]  Starry. 

lamp’-Ic,  a.  [From  (Dobereiner’s)  lamp,  the 
name  given  to  the  platinum  spiral  over  a  spirit 
lamp ;  -ic.] 

lampic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H4O3.  Aldehydic-acid,  acetylous-acid, 
etheric  acid.  An  acid  discovered  by  Davy  and  Far¬ 
aday,  and  called  by  Prof.  Daniell  lampic  acid.  If 
a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  be  kept  at  a  red  heat  in; 
the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  volatile  products 
of  combustion  condensed,  an  acidliquid  is  obtained, 
the  vapor  of  which  has  the  odor  or  aldehyde,  and 
strongly  affects  the  eyes.  This  is  called  lampic 
acid,  but  by  many  chemists  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetic  and  formic  acids.  It  is 
a  transparent,  colorless  liquid;  specific  gravity, 
1'015,  possessing  a  sour,  harsh  taste,  and  disagree¬ 
able  pungent  odor.  It  has  a  powerfully  reducing 
action,  and  if  heated  with  the  oxides  of  silver  or 
gold,  converts  them  into  the  metallic  state,  a  liquid 
remaining  which  is  found  to  contain  acetic  acid. 

*lamp’-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  lamp ;  -ing.]  Shining  as  a 
lamp ;  sparkling. 

flam -pi-on,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  lampe.]  A  small 
lamp,  used  for  illuminations  and  decorations. 

lam  -pit,  s.  [Limpet.]  A  limpet. 

lamp -less,  a.  [Eng.  lamp;  -less.]  Without  or 
destitute  of  a  lamp ;  not  reflecting  light. 

“Your  ladies’  eyes  are  lampless  to  that  virtue.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  ii.  1. 

lamp ’-light  {gh  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  light.) 
The  light  given  at  night  by  lamps. 

lamp’-llght-er  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lamp ,  and 
lighter .]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  light  the  pub¬ 
lic  lamps  at  night. 

lam-podn',  s.  [Fr.  lampon= a  drinking  song,  so 
called  from  the  exclamation  tampons /=let  us  drink, 
frequently  introduced  into  such  songs;  tamper—  to 
drink.]  A  personal  satire  written  or  published; 
scurrilous  abuse,  usually  of  some  one  prominently 
before  the  public. 

lam-poon’,  v.  t.  [Lampoon,  s.]  To  write  lam¬ 
poons  upon ;  to  abuse  with  personal  satire. 

lam-poon’-er,  s.  [Eng.  lampoon;  - er .]  One  who 
lampoons  another ;  one  who  writes  personal  satire 
on  others :  a  writer  of  lampoons. 

lam-poon’-ry,  s.  [Eng.  lampoon;  -ry.]  The  act 
of  lampooning ;  a  lampoon  ;  personal  abuse  or  sat¬ 
ire. 

lam-prg-chae’-nl-uin,  s.  [Gr.  lampros=hv\ght, 
brilliant,  and  Mod.  Lat.  {a)chcenium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites.  Lamprachcenium 
microcephalum,  an  Indian  plant,  is  said  by  Dymock 
to  be  used  medicinally  as  an  aromatic  bitter. 

lam’-prel,  lam’-pron,  s.  [Lampkey.] 

lam’-prey,  *lam-preye,  s.  [Fr.  lamproie;  Prov. 
lampreza,  lamprea,  lamprada;  Sp.  &  Port,  lam- 
prea ;  Ital.  lampreda, from  Lat. lampetra=thelam- 
prey,  from  lambo=  to  lick,  and  petra=  a  rock.  So 
called  from  attaching  itself  by  its  mouth  to  rocks.] 

1.  {Sing.) :  The  genus  Petromyzon.  There  are 
two  dorsal  fins,  both  far  back  on  the  body.  The 
Sea,  or  Spotted  Lamprey,  Petromyzon  marinus,  is 
an  eel-like  fish,  nearly  three  feet  long,  greenish- 
brown,  marbled  with  darker  brown  and  green  on 
the  back  and  sides.  It  attaches  itself  to  rocks, 
boats,  and  to  other  fishes,  by  the  mouth,  exhausting 
the  air.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  in  England  and 
Africa.  The  Fringe-lipped  Lamprey  {Petromyzon 
branchialis)  is  called  also  the  Sandpiper  (q.  v.),  the 
River  Lamprey,  and  the  Lampern  (q.  v.). 

“There  were  found  in  Caesar’s  fish-ponds,  lampreyes  to 
have  lived  threescore  years.” — Bacon:  Hist.  Life  and 
Death,  §  11. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Petromyzontidee.  It  consists 
of  eel-like  fishes,  with  a  naked  skin  and  undergoing 
a  metamorphosis.  Their  larval  form  was  taken  for  a 
distinct  fish,  and  was  called  Ammocsetes.  In  this 
form  the  head  is  very. small,  the  mouth  toothless 
and  surrounded  by  fringed  barbels,  and  the  eye 
small  and  hidden  in  a  groove.  In  the  third  of  fourth 
year  maturity  is  reached. 

lam’-prl-ma,  s.  [Gr.  lampreimon=clad  in  splen¬ 
did  robes ;  lampros= bright.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  or  the  sub-family  Lam- 
priminae  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  splendid  hue,  and  is  from 
Australia. 

lam-prl-ml’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c.,  lam- 
prim{a) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lucamdae  (Stagbeetles). 
They  are  distinguished  for  their  metallic  splendor. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  &em;  thin,  this; 

-clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcl,  del. 


lampris 
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lam'-prls,  s.  [Gr.  Zam.pros=bright.]  Lancaster-rifle,  s.  A  rifle  with  an  elliptic 

CSeePah®o  twisHs^ne^fnl  ®w°ShiMi  of 
wTa‘  Jf^mpris  1S  tne  Upan  (q>  V,J#  bee  also  the  barrel :  bore,  '498  inch  ;  eccentricity,  ‘01  in  half 

1  I  u  __  an  inch.  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  bulletcauses 

lamprophficie,  lam-proph'-an-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  to  fill  the  bore.  Length  of  bullet,  2l/2  diameters 
Zampros=shining,  and  phainomai=to  appear.]  -with  a  windage  of  -^tW,  and  has  a  paper  patch  ;  the 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  cleavable  folia  at  Gf  its  kind. 


xi  uuiiciai  luuuu  m  iiiiiUj  ticavauiD  tuna  at 

Longban,  Wermland,  Sweden.  Hardness, 3;  specific 
gravjty,  3’07  ;  luster,  pearly  ;  color  and  streak  white. 
Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid,  11T7  ;  oxide  of  lead, 
28*0 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  7'90;  magnesia,  5*26 ; 
lime,  24’65 ;  soda  and  potash,  14'02 ;  water,  8'35. 

lam-proph’-fin-Ite,  s.  [Laaiprophane.] 

lam-pro-tor-nl'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lampro- 
tornis  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  In  Swainson’s  classification,  a  sub-fam¬ 
ily  of  Sturnkke,  having  the  bill  thrush-like,  com¬ 
pressed,  the  culmen  curved  from  the  base,  the 
lateral  toes  unequal.  Now  generally  merged  in 
Sturnin®  (q.v.). 

lam-prot-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  lamprotes= brightness, 
and  ornis—  a  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lamprotornin®  (q.v.).  Found  in  Africa. 

lam'-pro-type,  s.  [Gr.  lampros= shining,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  Eng.  type.'] 

Photog. :  A  polished  collodion  picture. 

lamp-sa'-ng.,  s.  [Lapsana.] 
lamp-sa'-ne-ae,  s.  [Lapsane.®.] 
lam-pyr'-I-dse  (yr  as  lr),  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  lam- 


pyr{is ) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles,  tribe 
Malacodermata.  The  antennee  are  variable  in  form. 
The  body  is  long,  narrow,  and  soft.  More  than  500 


Lan-cas-ter  -1-g.n,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  born  in  1771.  He  traveled  as  an 
advocate  for  education  from  1S07  to  1811.  Becom¬ 
ing  insolvent  he  removed  in  1818  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  died  on  Oct.  23, 1838.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  monitorial  system  of  education. 
[Monitorial.] 

Lancasterian-schools,  s.  pi.  Schools  set  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 

lan'-CfiS-ter-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Silliman,  jr., 
from  the  place  where  found,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral,  once  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  brucite 
and  hydromagnesite.  (See  these  words.) 

Lan-cas-tri-fin,  a.  [Seedef.] 

Hist.:  A  follower  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lancaster.  [T[  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
under  Rose.] 

lange,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lancea;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
longche= a  lance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


1.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  shaft  with  a 
sharp  point,  much  used,  particularly  before  the  in- 
,  ,.  ,,  ■  .  XT  ,,  jo  ,,  vention  of  firearms.  It  is  a  thrusting  weapon  used 

areknown,  most  of  them  from  North  and  South  Cn  foot,  but  chiefly  on  horseback.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
America.  [L  ampyris.]  The  family  is  divided_into  the  lance  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  by  knights 


the  sub-families,  Lycinaa,  Lampyrin®,  and  Tele- 
pliorin®. 

lam-pyr-I'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lampyr{is )  (q.  v.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Lampyridse  (q.  v.).  The  prothorax  forms  a  shield 
more  or  less  covering  the  head;  the  tail  in  the 
females  emits  an  electric  light. 

lam'-pyr-Ine,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  lampyr(is) ;  -ine.] 

ZoQl. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous  sub-family 
Lampyrinee  (q.  v.). 

lam-pyr-Is  (yr  as'ir),  s._  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lam- 
pouris—a.  glowworm ;  lampo=to  shine,  and  oura= 
a  tail.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lampyrinee  and  of  the  family  Lampyridee.  Lam¬ 
pyris  noctiluca  is  the  Glowworm  (q.  v.). 

la'-nfi,  s.  [The  native  name.]  A  kind  of  close- 
grained,  tough  wood,  obtained  from  the  Genipa 
americana,  a  tree  of  the  Cinchona  family,  and  a 
native  of  British  Guiana.  The  fruit,  called  genipap, 
yields  a  pigment  called  lana  dye,  used  by  the  natives 
to  stain  their  skins. 

lana-dye,  s.  [Lana.] 

lan’-ark-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  where  first  found ;  suff. -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occuring  in  crystals 
aggregated  lengthways.  Cleavage  perfect  in  one 
direction,  less  so  in  another  ;  lamin®  flexible  ;  hard¬ 
ness,  2-2‘5 ;  specific  gravity , 6'3-6'4  ;  luster,  cleavage- 
face  pearly,  elsewhere  adamantine  to  resinous; 
color,  greenish-white  or  pale-yellow.  Composition : 
formerly  regarded  as  PhSCh+PbCOg,  but  recent 
analyses  prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
composition  being  PbjSOn,  which  requires  sulphate 
©f  lead,  57-6 ;  oxide  of  lead,  42*4. 

la'-nfi-ry,  s.  [Lat.  lanaria—s.  wool-store,  from 
lanarius  =  pertaining  to  wool ;  lana  =  wool.]  A 
wool-store. 

la'-nate,  la'-nat-ed,  o.  [Latin  lanatus,  from 
Jana— wool.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot.  •  Woolly. 

Laii’-Cfi-shire,  s.  &  a.  [See  definition.] 


and  men-at-arms  who  formed  the  main  strength  of 
European  armies ;  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  lance  used  by 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  a  peculiar  form. 
Near  the  lower  end  the  lance  was  very  thick,  with 
a  deep  opening  in  which  the  arm  was  placed  when 
the  lance  was  put  in  rest  preparatory  to  a  charge. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  opening  the  shaft  was, 
in  tilting-lances,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  sloped  off  toward  the  upper  end, 
which  was  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  lances  now  in  use  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cavalry  have  a  shaft  of  ash  or  beech-wood 
from  8  to  16  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point  8  or  10 
inches  long,  and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  cut  off 
by  a  saber  stroke,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  a  strip 
of  iron  on  each  side  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
long.  The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap  to  prevent 
splitting.  The  point  has  a  small  pennon,  intended 
to  frighten  the  enemy’s  horses.  When  not  in  use, 
the  lance  is  carried  in  a  leathern  shoe  by  the  right 
stirrup,  dependent  by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right 
arm.  In  use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  arm. 

“Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spur.” 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  455. 

Free  lance :  Formerly  a  mercenary  soldier,  owing 
allegiance  to  no  one  permanently ;  hence  a  person 
who  is  free  to  assail  any  party  or  principle,  and  is 
not  pledged  to  any  one  more  than  temporarily. 

Stink-fire  lance :  A  fuse  which,  when  ignited,  emits 
a  suffocating  odor,  and  is  used  in  military  mining 
operations  to  dislodge  counter-miners. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance ;  a  lancer. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp.:  A  pointed  blade,  usually  employed  to 
sever  the  grain  on  each  side  of  the  intended  path  of 
a  chipping-bit  or  router.  It  is  used  in  crozes, 
planes,  and  gauges  of  certain  kinds. 

2.  Greek  Ritual:  A  small  knife  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  Greek  liturgy  to  divide  the  Host 
from  the  holy  loaf.  The  action  commemorates  the 
piercing  of  our  Lord’s  side.  The  priest  makes  four 
cuts  in  the  loaf,  and  stabs  it  more  than  once,  ac¬ 
companying  each  action  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture. 

3.  Pyrotech. :  Lances  are  small  paper  cases,  filled 


A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  most  important  counties  Scrp“sife’  and  attached  to  light  frames  of 

of  England,  situated  in  the  northwest.  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  figures  m  pyro- 

a  j)  .  .  i  •  ,  ,,  ,  .  technical  devices.  Various  chemicals  give  the  de- 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  county  de-  sired  color  to  the  flame, 

scribed  under  A.  ,  — 

_  .  .  .  .  ,  lance-bucket,  s. 

Lancasnire-asphodel,  s. 


Bot.:  Narthecium  ossifragum.  [Bog-asphodel.] 
Lancashire-boiler,  s.  A  form  of  steam  boiler, 
having  two  flues  which  contain  the  furnaces  and 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler. 
Lan'-c?is-ter,  s.  [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Lancaster-gun,  s. 


Cavalry :  The  shoe  in  which  the  butt  of  a  lance  is 
carried  by  the  troopers  of  certain  bodies  of  cavalry. 

lance-corporal,  s. 

,  :  A  private  who  performs  the  duties  and 

holds  the  rank  of  a  corporal  temporarily.  A  certain 
proportion  receive  extra  pay. 

lance-fish,  s.  An  English  marine  fish,  the  sand- 


«  7  llOll  111  Cl  A  X  X  A  U  llcllf  Uliv  OUU'A 

Ordn.:  A  cannon  with  a  twisting,  slightly  oval  ,Pc?y  Ammodytes  tobianus;  the  name  is  also  ap- 
bore  and  conoidal  projectile.  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan  Phed  to  other  members  of  the  genus  Ammodytes. 
was  adopted  in  1854,  and  several  Lancaster  guns  *lance-gav.  *lance-trave  A 

were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  A  kind  of  lance.  gY’  lanCe  de  gay’ 


lancet 

lance-head,  s.  The  head  or  tip  of  a  lance, 
♦lance-knight,  *launce-knight,  s.  A  common 

soldier,  a  lancer.  [Lansquenet.] 

♦lance-rest,  s.  A  kind  of  hook,  attached  to  the 
cuirass  on  the  right  sicte  for  supporting  the  lance  in 
the  charge. 

lance-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  lance;  lanceo¬ 
late. 

lance-snake,  s. 

ZoQl. :  The  genus  Botlirops.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Crotalid®,  and  contains  the  Yellow  \  iper,  or 
Rat-tailed  Serpent  of  the  West  Indies  [Bothrops 
lanceolatus) ,  B.  atrox,  &c.  All  are  American. 

lange,  *launce,  *lawn-cyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lance,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  as  with  a  lance. 

“ Launsing  his  side  full  pitously  alas." 

Chaucer:  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

2.  To  cut  as  a  surgeon  ;  to  open  with  a  lancet. 

“  The  surgeon  launceth  and  cutteth  out  the  dead  flesh.  ’ 
— Tyndall:  Workes,  p.  119. 

3.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  mentally. 

“  When  every  letter  lanced  her  like  a  dart.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

4.  To  throw  as  a  lance  ;  to  launch ;  to  hurl. 

“And  with  that  word,  with  all  his  force  a  dart 
He  launced  then  into  that  croked  wombe.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  AEneis  ii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  spring. 

“Plomes  and  cherries 

That  lyghtliche  launceth  up  litel  while  dureth.” 

Piers  Plowman ,  p.  213. 

lange -let,  s.  [A  diminutive  of  Eng.  lance.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  a  transparent  and 
iridescent  fish  about  three  inches  long,  with  a  fin 
extending  nearly  from  the  snout  to  the  hinder  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  skeleton  is  imperfectly  developed, 
the  blood  colorless;  no  proper  skull  or  brain.  It 
has  affinities  to  the  Ascidians.  Its  movements  are 
active.  It  is  found  in  tempei  ate  and  tropical  seas. 

2.  The  genus  Amphioxus  (q.v.). 

tlange'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  lance;  -ly.]  Suitable  to  a 
lance. 

“He carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a 

lancely  blow.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

lange-o-lfir,  a.  [Lat.  lanceol{a),  diminutive  of 
lancea=R  lance;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Lanceolate  (q.  v.). 

lange -o-late,  lange  -o-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  lance- 
ol{a),  dim.  of  lancea—  a  lance  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate, 
- ated .] 

1.  Bot.:  Narrowly  ellip¬ 
tical,  tapering  to  each  end, 

as  the  leaf  of  Plantago  T  _ ,  .  T 

lanceolata ,  &c.  Lanceolate  Leaf. 

2.  Anthrop.:  The  same  as  Leaf-shaped  (q.  v.). 
*lange-o-lat-5-,  pref.  [Lanceolate.] 

Bot.,&c.:  Lanceolate, 
lanceolato-subulate,  a. 

Botany :  Between  subulate  and  lanceolate.  {Lou 

don.) 

lange-pe-sade',  s.  [Fr.  lancepesade,  lancepes- 
sade,  lance-passade ;  Ital.  lancia-spezzata—a  light 
horseman.]  A  semi-officer  under  a  corporal;  a 
lance-corporal  (q.v.). 

lang'-er,  *launc-eer,  *launc-er,  s.  [English 
lanc{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a  lance. 

IT  Lancers  were  introduced  into  European  armies 
by  Napoleon  I.,  after  the  pattern  of  those  in  the 
Polish  service.  After  the  campaign  of  1815,  four 
regiments  of  English  lancers  were  formed  from  the 
9th,  12th,  16th,  and  23d  Light  Dragoons.  These 
are  now  represented  by  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  ana 
17th  _  Cavalry  regiments,  and  are  classed  as  the 
Medium  Cavalry.  They  are  armed  with  lance, 
sword,  and  pistol,  but  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  car¬ 
bine.  They  are  not  good  for  reconnoitering  pur 
poses,  as  they  are  more  easily  seen  than  the  Light 
Hussars,  and  are  also  very  unsuitable  to  woodeo 
country;  but  they  are  valuable  in  onen  country 
against  infantry  in  disorder.  The  Uhlans  lr  <be 
German  service  are  armed  and  used  as  in  England 
and  are  “  medium  cavalry.” 

*2.  Surg. :  A  lancet. 

3.  Dancing  {pi.) :  A  certain  set  of  quadrilles, 
lan’-get,  *laun-cet,  *lawn-cent,  *lawn-set,  s 

[Fr.  lancette ,  dimin.  of  lance= a  lance.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  lancet-window  (q.v.). 

2.  Metal-working:  The  tapping-bar  of  a  metal 
furnace. 


ate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite. 


camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 

cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
b,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot* 
qu  =  kw 


lancet -arch 
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land-province 


3 .  Surg.:  A  small,  sharp,  surgical  instrument,  e,  Firearms:  That  portion  ot  the  bore  of  a  rifle  three  sections:  1.  ^luroidea  (catlike  animals >, 
used  m  bleeding,  cutting  of  abscesses,  tumors,  &c.  'which  is  not  occupied  by  the  grooves.  families  (1)  Eelid®,  (2)  Hysenid®,  (3)  ^Cryptoproc- 


2.  Cynoidea 
Arctoi- 


3.  Geog.  db  Geol. :  The  general  ratio  of  land  to  sea  tid®,  (4)  Protelid®,  (5)  Y  lverrid®.  2.  Cyj 
throughout  the  globe  is  as  one  to  three,  but  that  (doglike  animals),  one  family,  Oania®.  3.  j 
between  the  poles  and  the  parallel  of  30°  is  as  nine  dea  (bearlike  animals) ;  four  families  (1)  tursiu© 
to  twenty-three.  Nearly  all  the  existing  land  was  (2)  Procyonid®,  (3)  Ailurid®,  (4)  Musteiid®. 
at  one  time  or  other  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Hand-carriage,  s.  The  transportation  or  car* 
The  water  has  not  receded  from  it,  but  earthquake  riag0  Gf  goods  by  land. 


They  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  as, 
vaccinating  lancets ,  gum  lancets ,  &c.  Lancets  of 
copper  were  disinterred  in  Pompeii  in  1819,  in  the 
house  of  a  Roman  surgeon  in  the  Via  Consularis. 

“  Which  sends  forth  its  admirable 
knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the  far¬ 
thest  ends  of  the  world,”— Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

lancet-arch,  s. 

Masonry :  An  arch  with  a  sharply 
pointed  top,  like  the  point  of  a  lan¬ 
cet.  [Abch.] 
lancet-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Another  name  for  the 
[Acanthubus.] 

lancet-window,  s.  _  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Arch.:  A  high,  narrow  window  terminating  in  a  here  mentioned  as  land,  may  seem  a  kind  of  solecism;  JnXt0f  nature  to  any  one  who  has  not  dwelt  where  land- 
very  pointed  arch.  It  is  characteristic  of  that  but  such  is  the  language  of  the  law:  and  therefore  I  can-  exist,  and  we  feel  pretty  confident  that  the- word  is 


and  volcanic  action  has  heaved  it  above  the  water. 
The  mean  height  of  all  the  land  of  the  globe  above 
the  sea  level  at  present  is  about  1,000  feet.  ( Lyell : 
Princip.  &  Elem.  of  Geol.) 

4.  Law: 

(1)  United  States  and  English  Law:  A  generic 
term  comprehending  every  species  of  ground  or 
T  ,  ,  earth,  as  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  marshes, 

Gancet-arcn.  waterS)  furze,  and  heath,  including  also  mills,  and 
Surgeon-fish,  buildings. 


land-chelonians,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  Tortoises.  [Ciielonida:.] 
Hand-commander,  s.  An  official  who  commands 
forces  on  land, 
land-crabs,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Gecarcinid®  (q.  v.). 
fland-end,  s.  (See  extract.) 

One  man  had  over  and  above  his  statutable  wages  cert 


“Land  includes  in  its  signification  any  ground,  soil,  or  tain  food  and  drink  ‘  and  a  land-end  of  grasse  besides, 
earth  whatsoever;  as  arable,  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  -yye  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  explain  what 
moors,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath.  ^  Water  being  a  ian(i_Pn(i  means.  Its  interpretation  will  not  come  by  the 


division  of 
Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  known 
as  Early  Eng¬ 
lish.  Lancet- 
windows  are 
frequ  ently 
found  two, 
three,  or  even 
five  together,  a3 
is  the  case  in 
the  illustration 
lan$e'-wo<?d 
s.  [Eng.  lance, 
s.,  and  wood.) 

Botany,  &c. : 

1.  According 
to  Schomburk, 
the  wood  of 
Duguetia  q  u  i- 

tarensis,  an  Lancet-windows, 

anonad  grow¬ 
ing  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Yari  Yari.  It  is 
a  light  elastic  wood,  used  especially  by  coach- 
builders. 

2.  Guatteria  virgata. 

lanph,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Launch,  v.] 
lan-9if-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  lancea—a.  lance :  fero 


not  bring  an  action  to  recover  possession  of  a  pool  or  not  to  be  found  in  the  popular  dictionaries.  We  ourselves 
other  piece  of  water  by  the  name  of  water  only:  but  I  are  not  quite  certain  of  its  meaning  here.  There  were 
must  bring  an  action  for  the  land  that  lies  at  the  bottom,  tw0  significations  which  it  bore  in  parishes  where  there 
and  must  call  it  twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  water.  j,a(j  been  no  enclosure.  Sometimes  it  meant  a  small  por- 
For  water  is  a  movable,  wandering  thing,  and  must  of  tion  of  land  or  narrow  strip  of  ground  severed  from  the 
necessity  continue  common  by  the  law  of  nature;  but  the  resj-  j,y  a  roa(j  or  pathway;  at  others  that  part  of  an  open. 
land,  which  that  water  covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  where,  in  plowing,  the  horses  or  oxen  turn,  which 

immovable;  and  of  this  the  law  will  take  notice,  but  not  of  iS)  consequently)  plowed  last,  and  in  a  direction  trans- 
the  other.  Land  has  also,  in  its  legal  significations,  an  ve’rse  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 


indefinite  extent,  upward  as  well  as  downward.  Cujus  est 
solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  ccelum,  is  the  maxim  of  the  law, 
therefore  no  man  may  erect  any  building,  or  the  like,  to 
overhang  another’s  land;  and  downward,  whatever  is  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the  center 
of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  surface.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 


word  here  is  to  be  understood  in  this  latter  sense.  — 

Athenceum. 

Hand-feather,  s.  A  bay,  an  inlet. 

Hand-fish,  s.  One  who  is  as  out  of  his  element 
as  a  fish  out  of  water. 


,  ,  .  .  .  ,  land-force,  s.  Military  forces  employed  on  land ; 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  house  consisting  of  different  soi,diers  or  troops  serving  on  land,  as  distinguished 
stories  ;  espec.,  a  building  including  different  tene-  from  naval  force. 

m 5? Milling:  That  part  of  the  face  of  a  mill-stone  land-fowl  a.  th&  land’  aS 

which  is  not  furrowed ;  that  which  intervenes  be-  distinguished  from  water  fowl  (q.  v.). 

tween  the  furrows.  Hand-gabel,  subst.  A  tax  or  land,  calculated 

6.  Naut.:  The  lap  of  the  strakes  in  a  clincher-built  according  to  Doomsday-book.  [Doomsdax-book., 

boat ;  also  called  landing.  ,  Gabel.] 

7.  Steam-engin. :  The  unperforated  portion  of  the  land-grant,  s.  A  grant  made  by  Congress  to 

face-plate  of  a  slide-valve.  „  ,  assist  railroad  companies  to  secure  funds,  by  the 


If  (1)  To  make  land,  to  make  the  land: 

Naut. :  To  come  in  sight  of  land  as  the  ship  ap¬ 
proaches  it  from  the  sea. 

(2)  To  lay  the  land :  .... 

Naut. :  To  sail  from  the  land  until  it_  begins  to 


sale  of  bonds  secured  by  lands  so  granted?,. to  con¬ 
struct  lines  of  railway  through  parts  of  the-Unitea 
States  where  the  local  traffic  would  not?  pay  the 
running  expenses.  About  215,000,000  acres-  of  land 
were  given  to  the  various  railroads  of  this-  country 


—  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suif.  - ous .]  Bearing  or  appear  lower  and  smaller  by  reason  of  the  con-  ^  ^6  Q0yernment.  The  Illinois  Central*  received 

T*  T'  V '  1  T 1  Cf  tl  1  il  T1  ftA  .  —  -  ^ _ t  i— .  --v  £  L  L  y— ,  4-  4*  li  A  ff  1  aTiO  •  ii  1  1  A  _ *  1  _  *  A  —  —  ■—  —  «  Z  ^  ttt  V,  /-,!  /v 


carrying  a  lance. 

Ian  -<jI-form,  o.  [Latin  lancea  —  a  lance,  and 
forma=iorva,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a  lance ;  lance-shaped  ;  lanceolate. 

lan'-Qin-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  lancinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lancino— to  tear  to  pieces.]  To  tear,  to  rend,  to 
lacerate. 

lan-ijln-at-lng,  a.  [Lancinate.]  Piercing,  cut¬ 
ting,  keen;  specific.,  applied  to  a  sudden,  sharp, 
shooting  pain,  as  in  cancer. 

lan~<jin-a'-tion,  s.  [Lancinate.]  The  act  of 
lacerating  or  rending ;  laceration. 

“Made  many  incisures  and lancinations.” — Fuller:  Pis- 
gah  Sight,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 


vexity  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

(3)  To  raise  the  land :  . 

Naut. :  To  sail  toward  the  land,  so  that  it  appears 

to  rise  and  become  greater  and  more  elevated. 

(4)  To  set  the  land :  ,  ,  .  , , 

Naut. :  To  see  by  the  compass  how  the  land  bears 

from  the  ship.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

(5)  To  shut  in  the  land:  To  lose  sight  of  the  land 

by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or  promontory.  iium-uuu6oi,  o.  - >  ^ 

(6)  Land  of  the  leal:  The  land  of  the  taithtui  or  for  tile  acquisition  of  land.  [Eabte-hungkeb.] 

blessed;  heaven.  .  .  , 

" W£t£ f?a™o’7he  leaf.”11’  1.  Ice  operating  as  yet  on.  land  in  the-  form  of  a 

Lady  Nairne:  Land  o’  the  Leal.  moving  glacier,  as  distinguished  irom  tuat  in  tne 

U  Land  signifies  anopen,  even  space, and  strictly  fo.£mA°|^|^err|^e&of  ice*  stretching  along  the  land 


a  strip  of  land  12  miles  wide,  running  the  whole 
length  of  Illinois;  the  Northern  Pacific  received 
47,000,000  acres ;  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  42,000,000; 
the  Union  Pacific,  13,000,000,  and  other  roads  in. 
proportion. 

land-guard,  s.  A  river  fence  or  bulwark. 
*land-herd,  s.  A  herd,  which  feeds  on  land, 
land-hunger,  s.  The  lust  of  conquest;  greed) 


refers  to  the  earth.  Country  signifies  lands  adjom- 
land  (1),  *lond,  s.  [A.  S.  land;  cogn.  with  Icel.,  ing  so  as  to  form  one  portion.  The  term  (and,  there- 
Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  and  Goth,  land;  M.  H.  Ger.  lant;  fore,  properly  excludes  the  idea  of  habitation  ;  the 
Fr.  lande;  Ital.  &  Sp.  landa=a  heath.]  term  country  excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  parts  of  which  it  is  composed:  hence  we  speak  ot 

1  The  solid  portion  of  the  earth  as  distinct  from  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  accordmg  to  wha 

land-marl 

movable  par! ,  earth.  .  _  ot  Srt  ?«&  , 

may  be  put  for  the  soil ;  as,  a  ncli  country .  ^  Ord,  Lang. :  One  whose  profession  it  i&to  meas- 


lying  between  two  headlands. 

land-league,  s.  [League.] 
land-leaguer,  s.  [Leagues.] 

Hand-lurch,  v.t.  To  steal  land  from.  ( Warner : 
Albions  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv.) 
land-marker,  s.  A  machine  for  laying  out  rows 


‘And  God  sayde  :  let  ye  waters  that  are 


gather  themse'lves  into  one  place  that  the  dry  land  may  ap-  country  may! 
pere.” — Genesis  1.(1551.)  {Crabb :  Eng. 


Synon.) 


lire"  land,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  superficial  con- 


land-agent.  s.  A  person  employed  by  the  owner  tents,  as  of  a  field,  a  farm,  &c. ;  a  land-surveyor. 

.  ”,  .  t  J T  yv «  ai*4tt  nrf  o  m  i  f  1  \  .  ^  t 1 1 ,  Oaayyi  a4  ov  m  A  t  n  C 


Israel.”— 2  Kings  v.  4. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  globe  as  considered 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  qualities  ;  the  ground,  the 
soil;  as,  poor  or  good  land,  wet  land. 

*4.  The  ground  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

“  TEioneus]  rolled  with  limbs  relaxed  along  the  land.” 

L  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad ,  vii.  8. 

*5.  A  nation,  a  people;  the  inhabitants  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  region  or  country. 

6.  Landed  property. 

“A  tax  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landholder.” — 
Locke:  Lowering  of  Interest. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  The  portion  of  plowed  land  included 
between  two  dead-furrows  in  arable  land,  where  the 
plowing  is  not  done  with  a  turn-wrest  plow. 

“Another,  who  had  a  box,  wherein  was  money,  apparel, 


an  estate.  land-measuring,  s.  The  art  or  science  of  ascer- 

land-beetles,  s.  pi.  taining  by  measurement  the  superficial  contents  of 

Enfom  •  The  predatory  beetles  called  Geode-  portions  of  land,  as  of  a  field,  a  farm,  Ac.,  ana 
phaga  (q.‘ v.).  expressing  it  in  acres,  roods,  perches,  &c. ;  land- 

land-blink,  s.  A  peculiar  atmospheric  bright-  surveying-, 
ness,  more  yellow  than  ice-blink  (q.  v.),  perceived  m  land-office,  s. 


and  other  things  of  value,  left  it  in  a  land  of  standing  .  ,  /  ‘  f  tiie  great  divisions  of  the  mamma- 

norne.”— Apprehension  of  Cavalliers  atBrackley,  in  North-  Stituung  o^  ^  s  Th(w  vf,  been  divided  into 
imptonshire,  1642,  p.  7. 


the  arctic  regions. 

land  box-tortoises',  s.  pi. 

Z06I. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Martin  Duncan 
to  Pyxis  and  Kinixys,  genera  of  Testudmes. 

land-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  or  current  of  air  set¬ 
ting  off  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 

land-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  tribe  Geocores  (q.  v.). 

land-carnivora,  s.  pL 

ZoQl. :  The  sub-order  Fissipedia  (Split  feet),  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  mamma¬ 
lian  order  Carnivora.  They  have  been  divided  into 


_ _ _ _  An  office  in  which  the  sale  of  new 

land  is  registered  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  unsettled  land  is  transacted. 

land-office  business,  s.  A  term  used  to  express 
a  very  successful  venture,  or  one  where  the  money 
is  all  taken  in  and  none  paid  out,  or  no  goods  de¬ 
livered,  as  in  a  land  office. 

Hand-pilot,  s.  A  guide  in  traveling  by  land, 
land-pirate,  s.  A  highway  robber, 
land-province,  s. 

Bot.  <&  ZoOl.  Geog.:  A  province  of  the  land  distinct 
from  others  in  the  assemblage  of  plants  os  animals 
which  it  contains,  or  in  their  distribution. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 
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(jell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


$hin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 


land-raker 
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landman 


"land-raker,  s.  A  vagabond, 
land-rat,  s.  A  rat  living  on  land ;  hence,  a  thief, 
•a  robber. 

land-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  farm. 

land-roller,  *land-roll,  s.  A  roller  for  leveling 
ground  and  breaking  clods  in  getting  land  into  tilth 
(for  crops. 

land-salamanders,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Salamandra  (q.  v.). 

land-scurvy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Scurvy  occurring  not  among  seamen  in 
ships  but  among  people  on  shore,  as  the  inmates  of 
workhouses,  and  armies  insufficiently  fed  ;  thus  it 
greatly  ravaged  the  English  and  French  armies  in 
the  Crimean  war.  It-  is  identically  the  same  disease 
as  the  scurvy  occurring  in  ships.  [Scurvy.] 

"land-service,  s.  Service  on  land ;  specif.,  naval 
service  on  shore. 

“  Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  4. 

land-shark,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sharper,  a  lawyer. 

land-shells,  s.  pi.  Shells  of  terrestrial mollusks. 
They  are  found  not  merely  on  continents,  but  on 
most  oceanic  islands.  Mr.  Darwin  believed  that 
they  could  be  floated  thither  on  driftwood,  if  they 
possessed,  as  many  of  them  do,  an  operculum  to 
shut  out  the  salt  water  when  in  process  of  transit. 

*land-skip,  s.  [Landscape.] 
land-slater,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  Oniscus  asellus,  an  isopod  crustacean, 
closely  allied  to  the  common  woodlouse  ( Porcellio 
ecaber ).  There  are  two  rows  of  yellow  spots  on  the 
back.  The  land-slater  has  eight  joints  in  the  outer 
antennai ;  the  woodlouse  but  seven.  ( Wood.) 

land-slide,  s.  A  landslip  (q.v.). 
land-snails,  s.pl.  The  family  Helicidse  (q.v.). 

land-sole,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Avion  rufus,  the  common  red  slug.  [Llma- 
cidas.] 

land-surveying,  s.  The  act,  art,  or  science  of 
surveying  or  determining  the  boundaries  or  super¬ 
ficial  contents  of  any  portion  of  land,  as  of  an 
estate,  a  farm,  a  township,  &c.,  and  of  laying  the 
same  down  on  a  map  or  plan  accurately. 

land-surveyor,  s.  One  who  practices  or  pro¬ 
fesses  the  art  or  science  of  land-surveying, 
land-tax,  s.  A  tax  assessed  ujion  lands, 
land-tenant,  s.  A  tenant  of  a  farm, 
land-tie,  s.  A  rod  securing  a  face-wall  to  a  bank. 
[Pile.] 

land-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  Testudines  (q.  v.). 
fland-turtle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  land-tortoise. 

land-urchin,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  hedgehog 
(q.  v.). 

land-valuer,  s.  One  whose  profession  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  declare  the  value  of  land  or  landed 
estates. 

land-waiter,  s.  A  custom-house  officer  whose 
duties  are  to  watch  the  landing  of  dutiable  goods ; 
a  landing-waiter.  (Eng.) 

land-wind,  s.  A  wind  setting  off  the  shore ;  a 
land-breeze. 

“Then,  alas!  the  land-wind  failed.” 

Longfellow :  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

"'land  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  hland,  hlond;  Icel.  hi  and. 1 
Urine. 

land,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  lendan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  shore  ;  to  disembark. 

“Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  you  landed  here, 

Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year.” 

Dry  den:  To  his  Majesty. 

2.  To  bring  to  shore  ;  as,  to  land  a  fish. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  place  in  a  certain  position  or 
place. 

‘‘These  rules  may  land  us  in  mistakes.”— Dr.  McCosh: 
Divine  Government,  Appendix,  p.  622. 

4.  To  win.  ( Sporting  slang.) 

‘‘Td  make  a  similar  wager,  and  be  more  sure  of  landing 
the  stake.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  shore ;  to  disembark. 

“Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Marked  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  arrive,  to  come,  to  reach  to ;  as,  to  land  at  a 
person’s  house.  (Colloquial.) 


land’-sim-man,  s.  [Swiss.]  The  chief  magistrate 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Ian  -dg,-nlne,  s.  [Laudanine.J 

lan  dau  ,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Vehic. :  A  carriage  with  a  folding  top,  that  may 
be  opened  and  thrown  back.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Landau  in 
Germany,  where 
it  was  original¬ 
ly  made. 

lan-dau-let’, 
s.  [English  lan¬ 
dau;  dim.  suff. 

-let. ]  A  small 
landau ;  a  char¬ 
iot  open  at  top.  Landau. 

*  land  -damn 

(mn  as  m),  v.  t.  [A  doubtful  word;  perhaps  from 
land  and  damn ;  or  a  misprint  or  corruption  of  lord, 
damn.]  To  banish  from  the  land. 

*lande,  s.  [Fr.]  A  heathy  and  sandy  plain  un¬ 
suited  for  bearing  grain. 

U  From  the  vast  extent  of  landes  (about  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  area)  which  it  contains,  the  third 
department  of  France,  in  point  of  size,  derives  its 
name.  The  landes  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Adour, 
while  the  country  to  the  south  of  that  river  is 
fertile.  The  northern  portion  consists  of  heath, 
with  occasional  clumps  of  trees  and  brushwood,  or 
of  morasses,  lagoons,  and  shifting  sands.  Of  the 
whole  area  (about  2,250,000  acres),  nearly  one-half  is 
waste,  a  third  under  wood,  and  little  more  than 
a  sixth  arable.  Buffaloes  abound  in  the  reedy 
swamps;  and  herds  of  wild  horses  roam  over  the 
heaths.  In  the  more  secluded  and  desolate  tracts 
the  inhabitants  havepeculiarities  both  of  dress  and 
living,  which  give  them  a  strong  resemblance  to 
half-savage  and  nomadic  tribes.  The  landes  are 
very  thinly  populated,  the  inhabitants  gaining  a 
miserable  subsistence  by  fishing,  by  such  agricult¬ 
ure  as  is  possible,  and  by  keeping  cows  and  sheep. 
The  shepherds  make  use  of  stilts,  that  their  in¬ 
creased  height  may  give  them  a  greater  range  of 
vision,  and,  when  fatigued,  sit  on  a  pole  with  a 
head  somewhat  like  that  of  a  crutch,  and  while 
away  the  time  in  knitting. 

land'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  land;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  an  estate  in  land  ;  possessing  a  real 
estate  ;  as,  a  landed  proprietor. 

2.  Consisting  of  land  or  real  estate ;  as,  landed 
property. 

laud  er,  s.  [Eng.  land;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  lands  or  disembarks  ;  one 
who  makes  a  landing. 

2.  Min. :  A  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  to  receive  the  kibble  in  which  the  ore  is  brought 
to  the  surface. 

land-fall,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  fall.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  transference  of  property 
in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

2.  Naut. :  The  first  land  descried  after  a  voyage. 

land  -flood,  *land-flode,  s.  [English  land,  and 
flood.]  An  overflow  of  water  on  land,  arising  from 
the  swelling  of  streams,  rivers,  &c. ;  an  inundation 

“  The  sable  landflood  from  some  swamp  obscure.” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  xxxix. 

land'-grab-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  grabber.]  A 
term  applied  in  Ireland  to  one  who  buys  or  takes 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

land-grab-bing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  grab¬ 
bing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ready  or  willing  to  buy  or  take  land 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  a  land- 
grabber. 

land'-grave, s.  [Ger. landgraf;  Dut .landgraaf, 
from  land = land,  and graf,  graaf=  an  earl,  a  count.] 

1.  A  German  title  adopted  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  distinguish  a  governor  of  a  district  or  province 
from  the  inferior  counts  under  his  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  title  of  each  of  three  princes  of  the  German 
Empire,  whose  territories  were  called  landgravi- 
ates  (q.v.). 

land-grav-I-ate,  s.  [Fr.  landgraviat ,  from  Ger. 

landgraf.] 

L  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  landgrave. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  landgrave. 

^^  “Sra-vine,  s.  [Ger.  landgrafinn.]  The 
wife  of  a  landgrave. 

land'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  holder.]  One 
who  holds  or  possesses  land ;  a  landowner. 

land  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Land,  v  ] 
veid>  ^  Pr"  Par-  & particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  going  or  setting  on  land,  especially 
from  a  vessel. 

“  Since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood, 

Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  3. 

2.  A  pier,  wharf,  or  jetty  for  disembarking  pas 
sengers  or  goods  ;  a  landing-place. 

3.  The  platform  of  a  railroad  station.  (U.  S.) 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  to  land  ;  as,  the  landing  of 
a  fish. 

5.  The  act  of  winning  or  gaining ;  as,  the  landing 
of  a  bet.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  level  space  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

(2)  The  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  end  of  a  flight 
of  steps. 

2.  Furnace:  The  platform  of  a  furnace  at  the 
charging  height. 

3.  Naut. :  The  same  as  Land,  s.,  II.  6. 

landing-charges,  s.  pi.  Charges  or  dues  paid 

on  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 

landing-net,  s.  A  small  bag-net  used  to  take 
fish  from  the  water  after  being  hooked. 

landing-place,  subst.  The  same  as  Landing, 

C.,I.  2. 

landing-rate,  s.  The  same  as  Landing-chaeges 
(q.  v.). 

landing-strake,  s. 

Naut. :  The  upper  strake  but  one  of  a  boat. 

landing-surveyor,  s.  An  English  officer  of  the 
customs  who  superintends  the  landing-waiters. 

landing-waiter,  subst.  The  same  as  Land- 

waiter  (q.  v.). 

*land  -job-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  jobber.]  One 
whose  profession  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  land,  on  his 
own  account  or  that  of  others. 

land-la-dy,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  lady.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  under  her. 

‘  ‘And  1  et  thy  wife  visit  thy  landlady e  three  or  four  tymes 
in  a  yeare.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  210. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodging-house. 

“Robespierre  was  lamented  by  his  landlady.” — Farrar: 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ch.  iv. 

*land-leap-er,  s.  [Landloper.] 

land’-less,  a.  [Eng.  land;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
landed  property  ;  having  no  estate  ;  poor. 

land  -lock,  v.  t.  [Eng.  land,  and  lock,  v.]  To 
inclose  or  shut  by  land. 

land  -locked,  a  £ng.  landlock;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Complete*  %hut  in  or  encompassed  by 
land. 


“A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  landlocked  on 
every  side,  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade,  no 
tempests  can  arise.” — Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgies.  (Pref. ) 

*2.  Fig.:  Shut  in;  inclosed. 

“  Religion’s  harbor,  like  the  Etrurian  bay 
Secure  from  6torms,  is  landlocked  every  way.” 

Harte:  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

land  -lop-er,  *land-leap-er,  land-loup-er,  s. 

[Dut.  landlooper=  a  vagabond.] 

*1.  A  pilgrim. 

2.  A  vagabond,  a  vagrant ;  one  who  has  no  settled 
abode,  but  roams  from  place  to  place  ;  a  tramp. 

3.  A  landsman. 


land-lop 

loper.]  W 


-ing,  *land  -leap-Ing,  adj. 

andermg ;  vagrant. 


[Land- 


land  -lord,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  lord.] 

1-  One  who  has  tenants  holding  under  him. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodging-house. 

land-lord-i§m,  g.  [Eng.  landlord;  -ism.]  The 
proceedings  of  landlords  as  a  body  ;  sometimes  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  an  oligarchic  body  of  landlords, 
especially  with  regard  to  their  tenantry. 

*land  -lord-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  landlord ;  -ly.  1 
Like  a  landlord ;  as  becomes  a  landlord. 


*land'-lord-r^,  s.  [Eng.  landlord;  -n/.]  The 
quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  landlord. 


land  -loup-er,  s.  [Landloper.] 
land  -loup-ing,  a.  [Landloping.] 

land-lub-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  lubber  \  * 

seaman  s  term  of  contempt  for  a  landsman. 


land  man,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  man.] 
'■Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
as  distinguished  from  a  seaman  ;  a  landsman. 
2.  Law :  A  terre-tenant. 


larc 


jSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work, 


what,  fall, 

who,  s6n; 


father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle.  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


landmark 
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land  -mark,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  mark.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  set  up  to  mark  out  the  boundaries 
•of  land;  any  fixed  object  by  which  the  limits  of 
lands,  farms,  towns,  territories,  &c.,  are  marked 
oat,  so  as  to  be  known  and  preserved. 

“  No  house  had  gates  (blest  times! )  and,  in  the  grounds, 
No  scanty  landmarks  parceled  out  the  bounds.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  3. 

(2)  Any  mark  or  feature  by  which  to  fix  the  posi¬ 
tion  or  progress  of  things. 

“Now,  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate 
degrees. ’’—Herschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §211. 

(3)  Any  prominent  natural  objects  or  features  by 
which  a  place  is  known  or  distinguished. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  mark  the  stage 
■of  advancement  or  development  at  which  anything 
has  arrived  at  a  particular  period ;  any  notable 
event  or  phenomenon  which  marks  any  particular 
point  of  time. 

II.  Naut.:  Any  prominent  or  elevated  object  on 
land,  which  serves  as  a  mark  or  guide  for  sailors. 

lan-dol-phl-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Landolphe, 
a  French  navy  captain.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Apocynacese,  from  tropical 
Africa.  Landolphia  owariensis  and  L.florida  have 
edible  fruit.  They  are  called  Abo  fruits.  Various 
species  furnish  African  rubber. 

land  -own  er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  oivner.]  One 
who  owns  land ;  a  proprietor  of  land. 

land  -own-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  land; -owning.]  Hold¬ 
ing  or  possessing  landed  estates ;  pertaining  to 
landowners. 

“  His  book  ...  is  written  in  the  landowning  inter¬ 
est.” — Athenaeum,  Sept.  17,  1881,  p.  365. 

land  -poor,  a.  [Eng.  land,  and  poor.]  In  poor 
financial  condition,  although  owning  unsalable  or 
unprofitable  land. 

land  -rail,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  rail.] 

Ornith. :  The  Corncrake,  Ortygometra  crex  or  Crex 
pratensis.  [Coenckake.] 
land  -reeve,  subst.  [Eng.  land,  and  reeve.]  An 
assistant  to  the  steward  on  a  large  estate  ;  a  bailiff. 
(.Eng.) 

land  -scape,  *land'-skip,  s.  [Dut.  landschap, 
from  land=Tand,  and  -sc  hap,  suff.=Eng.  -ship;  Han. 
landskab ;  Ger.  landschaft.] 

1.  The  general  aspect  of  a  country. 

2.  A  picture  of  a  general  view  of  any  portion  of 
the  open  country,  not  comprehending  street  archi¬ 
tecture  or  views  of  edifices  merely. 

3.  A  view,  a  scene  in  the  country. 

“  The  lowering  element 

Scowls  o’er  the  darken’d  landskip  snow,  or  shower.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  491. 

*4.  A  compendium. 

“That  landscape  of  inequity,  that  sink  of  sin,  &c.  Epi¬ 
thets  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  an  Anabaptist 
petition  to  the  king,  1658.” — Clarendon:  Great  Rebellion, 
bk.  xv. 

landscape-gardener,  s.  One  who  professes  or 
is  skilled  in  landscape-gardening. 

landscape-gardening,  s.  That  particular  art 
which  succeeds,  by  due  study  of  natural  beauties  in 
landscape,  to  combine  the  best  of  their  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  an  artificial  way. 

landscape-painter,  s.  A  painter  of  landscapes, 
landscape-painting,  s.  The  art  of  delineating 
purely  natural  scenes,  and  their  proper  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects. 

land  -scap-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  landscap(e) ;  -isi  A 
landscape-painter. 

“The  professed  landscapists  of  the  Dutch  school.’’ — 
Buskin:  Modern  Painters,  pt.  i.,  §  i.,  ch.  vii. 

land  -scrip,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  scrip.]  A  certifi¬ 
cate  given  to  a  person  who  purchases  public  land 
that  he  has  duly  paid  the  purchase  money  to  the 
proper  officer. 

land -side,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  side.] 

Agric. :  The  flat  side  of  a  plow,  toward  the  land. 
The  lower  portion  is  a  bar  extending  back  from  the 
share,  and  the  upper  portion  is  a  plate  attached  to 
the  sheth  and  the  landside  handle. 

land  -slide,  land  -slip,  s.  [Eng.  Zand, and  slide.] 
The  sliding  or  settling  down  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  earth  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  the 
earth  which  so  slips  or  slides. 

T[  Landslides  are  produced  by  earthquake  dis¬ 
turbances,  or  by  the  action  of  water  undermining 
the  beds  which  fall.  In  1760  a  landslide,  bringing 
down  soil  from  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
north  to  south  and  six  hundred  yards  from  east  to 
west,  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Sometimes 
they  overwhelm  and  bury  villages,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1806,  &c.  Later 
notable  landslides  have  occurred  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  more  recent  instance,  owing  to 
earthquake  action,  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Granada  in  1884. 


land§  -msin,  s.  [Eng.  land's,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  lives  or  follows  his  business  on  the 
land  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman. 

2.  One  who  joins  a  ship  as  a  sailor  for  the  first 
time. 

land'-spout,  s.  [Eng.  land;  -spout.]  A  heavy 
fall  of  water,  occurring  during  a  tornado.  It  differs 
from  a  waterspout  in  being  on  land  instead  of  at 
sea. 

land  -spring,  s.  [English  land,  and  spring.]  A 
spring  of  water,  appearing  only  after  a  heavy  rain. 

land  -stew-Ard  (ew  as  u),s.  [Eng.  land,  and 
steward .]  A  person  who  has  the  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  a  landed  estate  for  the  owner;  a  land- 
agent  or  overseer  of  an  estate.  He  should  see  to 
the  production,  advancement,  and  value  of  the 
land  ;  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  pursuits 
and  interests  of  country  life.  He  should  be  able  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  to 
keep  accounts,  and  have  a  taste  for  the  erection  of 
farm  buildings,  as  also  the  management  of  land¬ 
scape,  flower,  and  vegetable  gardens. 

*land'-streight  (eight  as  at),  *land'-strait,  s. 

[Eng.  land,  and  strait.]  A  narrow  strip  of  land. 

land'-stfirm,  s.  [German=land  storm.]  A  local 
militia  of  Germany,  consisting  of  those  of  the  re¬ 
serve  who  are  too  old  to  serve  in  the  landwehr.  The 
landsturm  is  never  called  upon  to  serve  out  of  its 
own  district  except  in  case  of  invasion. 

land  -turn,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  turn.]  A  land- 
breeze  (q.  v.). 

land  -ward,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  land,  and  ward.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lying  toward  the  interior  of  a  country,  or 
away  from  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Situated  in  the  interior ;  rural. 

B.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  land. 

“  [It]  hurried  landward  far  away, 

Crying,  ‘Awake!  it  is  the  day.’  ” 

Longfellow :  Daybreak. 

land'-wehr  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.  land=  land,  and 
wehr= defense.] 

Milit. ;  A  kind  of  German  militia  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  man  who  have  served  in  the  regular  army, 
and  who  in  time  of  peace  follow  their  usual  trades 
or  callings,  except  during  the  time  when  they  are 
called  out  tor  their  annual  training. 

land -work-er,  s.  [English  land,  and  worker.] 
One  who  works  or  tills  the  ground. 

lane,  *lone,  s.  [A.  S.  Idne,  lone ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Fris.  Iona,  lana,  Dut.  laan= a  lane;  Icel.  I6n= an 
inlet,  a  sea-lock ;  lcena= a  hollow  place,  a  vale.] 

1.  A  narrow  road,  way,  or  passage,  as  between 
houses  or  hedges ;  an  alley,  a  narrow  street. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  between  persons 
standing  on  each  side. 

lane,  a.  [Lone.]  Alone.  (Used  in  the  phrases 
my  lane,  his  lane,  their  lane,  &c.=alone  by  myself, 
by  himself,  by  themselves,  &c.) 

lane  -ly,  a.  [Eng.  lane;  -ly.]  Lonely.  (Scotch.) 

lan  -er-et,  s.  [Lannebet.] 

lang,  a.  [Long.] 

lan-ga  -ha,  s.  [Malagasy.] 

Zodl.:  Two  snakes  of  the  genus  Xiphorliynchus, 
inhabiting  Madagascar.  They  have  a  fleshy  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  snout.  The  Common  Langaha  is 
bright  brownish-red,  the  Cockscomb  Langaha  is 
brown  and  yellow. 

lan'-gate,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  linen  roller 
used  in  dressing  wounds. 

lang'-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Maskelyne  after  Dr. 
Victor  von  Lang ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  twinned  crystals  resembling  those  of 
aragonite  (q.  v.),  also  in  lamellar  concretionary 
crusts  on  clay-slate  and  granite.  Hardness,  2*5—3 ; 
specific  gravity,  3’48-3’50.  Luster,  vitreous  to  silky ; 
color,  blue  to  greenish-blue ;  translucent.  Compo¬ 
sition  :  CuS04+2H2Cu02+2aq.  Heated,  it  changes 
to  a  bright  green  color,  various  tints  of  olive-green, 
and  finally  becomes  black, 
lan'-grage  (age  as  Ig),  lan-grel,  s.  [Fr.] 
Weapons :  A  kind  of  missile  formerly  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy’s  vessel.  It  was  a 
cylindrical  cage  or  bundle  to  fit  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  and  was  filled  with  bolts,  nails,  and  pieces  of 
iron. 

*lan'-gret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  false 
dice,  loaded  so  that  certain  numbers  should  turn 
up. 

lang’-sat,  s.  [Lansey.] 

lang  -staff-Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  According  to  Dufr6noy,  the  same  as  Chon- 
dbodite  (q.  v.). 


lafig  -sVne,  adv.  [Scotch  lang— long,  andsyne= 
since.]  Long  since ;  long  ago. 

lang-ter-g.-loo',  s.  [Lanteeloo.] 

lan'-guage  (uage  as  wig),  *lang-age,  s.  [Fr. 

langage,  from  langue ;  Lat.  lingua— the  tongue; 
Sp.  lenguage;  Ital.  linguaggio .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Human  speech ;  the  aggregate  of  those  articu¬ 
late  sounds,  called  words,  used  to  express  percep¬ 
tion  and  thought,  accepted  by  and  current  among 
any  community;  the  expression  of  thought  by 
articulate  sounds  or  words ;  the  body  of  uttered 
and  audible  sounds  by  which,  in  human  society, 
thought  is  expressed.  Language  must  either  have 
been  revealed  originally  from  heaven,  or  it  is  the 
fruit  of  human  invention.  The  latter  opinion  is 
embraced  by  Horace,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;  the  former  by  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  many  modern  philoso- 

fihers.  Some  suppose  Hebrew  to  have  been  the 
anguage  spoken  by  Adam  ;  others  say  that  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic  are  only  dialects  of  the  original 
tongue.  “And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language 
and  of  one  speech  ”  ( Genesis  xi.  1). 

“Language  may  be  briefly  and  comprehensively  defined 
as  the  means  of  expression  of  human  thought.  Language, 
then,  signifies  rather  certain  instrumentalities  whereby 
men  consciously  and  with  intention  represent  their 
thought,  to  the  end,  chiefly,  of  making  it  known  to  other 
men :  it  is  expression  for  the  sake  of  communication. 
The  instrumentalities  capable  of  being  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  actually  more  or  less  used,  are  various  ;  gesture 
and  grimace,  pictorial  or  written  signs,  and  uttered  oi 
spoken  ‘signs.’  ”  —  Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
ch.  i. 

2.  A  particular  set  or  aggregate  of  articulate 
sounds  or  words  peculiar  to  a  particular  race,  na¬ 
tion,  tribe,  or  community  ;  as,  the  English  language, 
the  French  language,  &c. :  eacii  of  these  often  pre¬ 
sents  local  varieties,  to  which  the  name  of  dialects 
has  been  given.  Languages  are  divided  according 
to  two  principles:  First,  morphologically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  structure  of  the  language  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sounds  are  formed  or  combined  ;  and 
secondly,  genealogically,  according  to  their  connec¬ 
tion  and  relationship  with  respect  to  origin.  The 
first  class  consists  of  three  subdivisions  of  lan¬ 
guage,  denominated  isolating,  agglutinating ,  and 
inflectional.  Isolating  languages,  of  which  Chinese 
is  an  examplo,  consists  entirely  of  monosyllabic, 
unchanging  roots.  The  Scythian  is  the  type  of  what 
is  called  an  agglutinative  structure,  in  which  the 
root  maintains  itself  unaltered  in  the  whole  group 
of  derivatives  aud  inflections,  and  each  suffix  has 
an  unchanged  form  and  office.  The  Basque  and  Ar¬ 
menian  languages  are  also  agglutinative,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  roots  which  are  joined  together 
have  been  abbreviated,  as  in  the  BasqueiZ7ut?i=twi- 
light,  from  /u7Z=dead-j-efifMn.=day.  To  these  lan¬ 
guages  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  distinctive 
name  of  incorporating  or  polysynthetic  languages. 
In  inflectional  languages,  which  are  the  most  highly 
developed,  the  roots  are  capable  of  being  modified 
by  prefixes  or  suffixes,  which  were  once  independent 
words. 

Languages,  when  classified  genealogically,  are 
divided  into  families  or  groups  connected  by  a  com¬ 
munity  of  origin.  Thus  the  Indo-European  (called 
also  Aryan,  or  Indo-Germanic)  is  composed  of  seven 
great  branches :  The  Indian,  the  Iranian  or  Per¬ 
sian,  the  Greek,  the  Italic,  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic 
or  Slavo-Celtic,  and  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic. 
Each  of  these  may  again  be  subdivided.  Thus  the 
Germanic  branch  includes  Mwso-Gothic,  or  the 
dialect  of  the  Goths  of  Msesia  [Gothic]  ;  the  Low 
German  languages,  still  spoken  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  including  two  important  cultivated 
tongues,  the  Netherlandish  and  English  [English- 
language]  ;  the  High-German  body  of  dialects, 
represented  now  by  only  a  single  literary  language, 
the  so-called  German  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  divis¬ 
ion,  written  in  the  forms  of  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  Icelandic. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  the  next  in  im¬ 
portance.  It  includes  Arabic,  Syrian,  or  Aramaic, 
the  Canaanitish  dialects,  chief  among  which  are 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  and  the  Assyrian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  dialects. 

“  Our  ancient  English.  Saxons  language  is  to  be  ac- 
compted  the  Teutonicke  tonge.” — Verstegan:  Restit.  of 
Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  words  or  expressions  used  by  a  person  ;  as, 
His  language  was  disgraceful. 

4.  Words  or  expressions  employed  in  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  any  branch  of  knowledge;  as,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  chemistry. 

5.  Style ;  manner  of  expression  in  either  speech  or 
writing. 

“  Others  for  language  all  their  cares  express, 

And  valne  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  305. 

6.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irrational 
animals  express  their  feelings  or  wants. 


bfijl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhim.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deb 


language-master 


.  7.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any  way,  articu¬ 
late  or  inarticulate,  conventional  or  unconven¬ 
tional  ;  as,  the  language  of  flowers,  the  language  of 
the  eyes,  &c. 

_*8.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  language. 

“All  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages  fell 
down  and  worshiped  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  the  king  had  set  up.” — Daniel  iii.  7. 

9.  The  lodges,  branches,  or  chapters  of  the  knights 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  within  a 
national  jurisdiction  collectively  considered. 

“  The  annual  report  of  the  Sixth  or  English  Language 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  has  now  been  pub¬ 
lished.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Music :  In  an  organ  an  open  metal  flue  pipe 
consists  of  foot,  and  language,  and  body.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  flat  piece  of  metal  fastened  by  its  edge 
to  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  which,  by  its  shape,  only 
permits  the  air  to  leave  the  foot  in  one  direction. 

TT  Language  is  the  most  general  term  in  its  mean- 
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lart’-guid-l^  (uas  w),  adv.  [Eng.  languid  ',  -ly.] 
In  a  languid  manner ;  feebly,  weakly;  without 
energy,  spirit,  or  animation. 

lan'-guld-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [English  languid; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid; 
feebleness;  weakness,  want  or  absence  of  energy, 
spirit,  or  animation ;  languor. 

*lan'-gul-f?  (uasw),u.i.  [En g.langui(d) ;  suff. 
-fy.]  To  languish. 

lafi-guish  (u  as  w ),v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  languiss-, 
stem  of  lanauissant,  pr.  par.  of  languir  =to  lan¬ 
guish,  to  pme,  from  Lat.  lanaueo— to  be  weak. 
From  the  same  root  as  Eng.  lax  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  weak,  feeble,  or  sluggish;  to  lose 
strength,  energy,  or  animation;  to  pine;  to  become 
languid. 

“It  is  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to  sick  and  lan* 
gnishiny  persons.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  43. 

2.  To  droop  under  heat,  absence  of  moisture,  &c. ; 


.  -  -  guuuiu,  iO  UIUU1)  imuei  UDai.  ui  muio.u.u,  wv., 

ing  and  application.  Tongue,  speech,  idiom,  and  wither,  to  fade ;  as,  Flowers  languish  for  wan* 
dialect  are  applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Lan-  cf  water. 


guage  is  either  written  or  spoken,  but  a  tongue  is 
conceived  of  mostly  as  a  something  to  be  spoken; 
and  speech  is,  in  the  strict  sense,  that  only  which  is 
spoken  or  uttered.  Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  im¬ 
plying  either  the  power  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds,  or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken, 
or  the  particular  mode  of  expressing  one’s  self. 
The  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn  of 
a  language.  The  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted 
on  a  language  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
parts  of  a  country.  Languages  simply  serve  to  con¬ 
vey  the  thoughts ;  tongues  consist  of  words,  writ¬ 
ten  or  spoken  ;  speech  consists  of  words  spoken. 

tlanguage-master,  s.  One  who  professes  to 
teach  languages. 

lan -guage  iuage  as  wig),  v.  t.  [Language,  s.] 
To  put  into  or  express  in  language. 

lan-guaged  (uaged  as  wigd),  "lan-gaged,  a. 
[Eng.  languag(e) ;  -ed.\ 

1.  Having  a  language. 

2.  Learned  in  several  languages. 

lan -guage-less  (uage  as  wig),  a.  [English 
language ;  -less. ]  Having  no  language ;  unable  to 
speak;  dumb. 

langue,  s.  [Fr.= a  tongue.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

langue-de-bceuf,  s.  A  military  implement,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  broad-pointed  blade,  which  was  affixed 
to  a  staff,  and  received  its  name  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  ox’s  tongue. 

langue-d’OC,  s.  The  Romance  dialect  spoken  in 
Provence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so  called  from  its 
word  for  yes  being  oc  (==Lat.  hoc).  It  was  called 
also  Provencal  (q.  v.).  It  was  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours. 

langue-d’oil,  langue-d’oui,  s.  The  Romance 
dialect  spoken  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  north  of 
France  and  so  called  from  its  word  for  yes  being 
oil,  ouil,  or  oui  (=Lat.  hoc  illud).  It  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Trouvhres  and  the  progenitor  of 
modem  French. 

langued,  a.  [Fr.  langue=&  tongue.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongues  of  birds  and 
beasts  when  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to  that  of 
the  animal. 

lan-guen’-te  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  In  a  languishing  style. 

*lan-gues‘-Qent  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  languescens, 
pr.  par.  of  languesco,  incept,  from  langueo— to  be 
languid.]  Growing  languid  or  tired. 

lan-guet’,  s.  [Fr.  languette,  dimin.  of  langue— a. 
tongue.] 

1.  Comb-cutting:  A  thin  tongue  of  metal  placed 
between  the  blades  of  a  comb-cutter’s  saw,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  distance. 

2.  Mil. :  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  sword-hilt 
which  overhangs  the  scabbard. 

3.  Mus. :  The  tongue  of  a  metallic  organ-pipe  of 
the  mouth  or  flute  kind.  It  nearly  closes  the  area 
of  opening  in  the  pipe  at  a  point  opposite  to  the 
slit,  so  as  to  compel  the  air  entering  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  from  the  bellows  to  pass  toward 
the  slit  which  forms  the  mouth.  The  issuing  sheet 
of  air  impinges  against  the  metal  bounding  the 
upper  edge  of  the  slit,  so  as  to  divide  against  the 
lip,  and  acquire  a  vibration  which  is  communicated 
to  the;column  of  air  in  the  tube,  producing  a 
musical  sound. 

*4.  Geog. :  A  tongue  of  land, 
lan  -guid  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  languidus,  from 
langueo= to  be  weak;  Fr.  languide;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lan- 
guido.] 

1.  Feeble,  weak,  faint ;  indisposed  to  exertion. 

2.  Slow,  tardy. 

3.  Dull,  heartless ;  not  easily  moved  or  excited ; 
spiritless. 


3.  To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

“The  movers  of  a  languishing  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  vi. 

4.  To  become  dull;  to  be  neglected;  not  to  be 
carried  on  with  energy  or  spirit ;  as,  A  war  lan¬ 
guishes  for  want  of  money. 

5.  To  become  feeble  or  indistinct. 

“  Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish' d  the  mournful  notes,  and  died.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  6. 

6.  To  lose  strength  or  power;  to  become  neg¬ 
lected. 

“While  morals  languish,  a  despised  concern.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  514. 

7.  To  remain  neglected;  to  pine  away  for  want  of 
care  or  attention. 

“Disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected.” 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

*8.  To  long  without  gratification ;  to  pine.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  for.) 

“Languish  for  assured  bondage.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*9.  To  grieve ;  to  pine. 

“At  the  very  time  in  which  she  languishes  for  the  loss  of 
her  deceased  lover,  there  are  persons  .  .  .  just  perish¬ 
ing.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  163. 

10.  To  look  with  tenderness,  affection,  and  soft¬ 
ness. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  pine  away  or  droop. 

lan  -guish  (u  as  w) ,  s.  [Languish,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  languishing  or  drooping. 

2.  A  soft,  tender  look  or  appearance. 

“  CymothoS  and  Cymodocd  were  nigh, 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia’s  eye.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  60. 

lan-guish-er  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  languish;  -er.] 
One  who  languishes,  droops,  or  pines. 

“Just  at  the  instant  this  poor  languisher 
Heaves  his  last  sigh.”  Mason:  Caractacus. 

lah’-guish-Ing  (u  as  w ),pr.par.,  a.  &s. 

GUISH,  1>.] 

A.  &  B, 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  drooping  or  pin¬ 
ing  away ;  languor. 

lan’-gulsh-lng-ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [English  lan¬ 
guishing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  languishing,  languid,  dull,  or  spiritless 
manner ;  languidly ;  without  spirit  or  animation. 

2.  With  a  soft,  tender  expression,  or  look. 

lan-guish-ment  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.  languisse- 

ment .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid ;  a  state 
of  pining ;  languor. 

2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  mien. 

*lan'-guish-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  languish; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid;  lan¬ 
guidness,  languor. 

lan-guor  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  s.  [Latin,  from 
langueo— to  be  weak ;  Fr.  langueur.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  indisposition  to  labor  or  exertion ;  feeble¬ 
ness,  dullness,  heaviness,  languidness;  that  state  of 
the  body  which  is  caused  by  exhaustion  of  strength, 
as  after  great  exertion;  want  of  energy,  spirit,  or 
animation. 


[Lan- 

As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 


“  The  languor  almost  inseparable  from  opulence  and 
security.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Dullness ;  want  of  sharpness  or  acumen. 

3.  A  feeling  of  listlessness  or  languidness;  soft¬ 
ness,  laxity. 

II.  Veg,  Pathol. A  state  of  feebleness  and  prema¬ 
ture  decay  into  which  plants  fall,  from  insufficient 
nourishment  or  other  cause. 


lank 

+laft'-guor-ous  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  a.  [Fr.  lan 

guoreux?]  Tedious,  dull,  slow,  melancholy. 
*lan-gure,  v.  i.  [Fr.  languir.]  To  languish. 

“  Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian 
That  langureth  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9, 74 A 

lafi-gUr-i-9,  S.  [Lat.,  from  Celt. langa=&n  ani¬ 
mal  from  whose  urine  the  stone  called  languriuro 
(iyncurium)  was  said  to  be  procured.  (Plinyr 
xxxvii.  2, 11,  §34.)]  .,  T 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lan- 

fariinse  (q.  v.)»  They  liflve  the  foody  linear,  and  tine' 
nob  of  the  antennee  with  five  articulations. 
lan-giir-i-I'-nEe,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  languri(a )» 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Erotylid®.  They  are 
very  narrow  and  elongated,  with  dilated  tarsi.  None 
are  European. 

l9.-nT-9.-d3e,  s.  pi.  [Laniida:.] 
lan-I-a  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Lanhna.] 
lan-iard  (i  as  y) ,  s.  [Lanyard.] 
la  -ni-9-rle§,  s.pl.  [Laniary  (2).] 
la-ni-ar -1-form,  a.  [English  laniary;  form.J 
Resembling  one  of  the  laniaries  in  shape. 

la’-ni-9r-^,  S.  &  a.  [Lat.  laniarium=&  butcher’s 
shambles ;  laniarius,  lanius= a  butcher.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

fl.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slaughter-house  for  cattle ;  a. 
shambles. 

2.  ZoOl.  (pi.):  The  canine  teeth  in  the  mamma¬ 
lian  order  Carnivora.  They  are  the  teeth  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat  and  the  dog.  The 
laniaries  fulfill  two  specific  duties :  they  are  used 
for  holding  a  victim  and  for  tearing  flesh. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lacerating,  tearing,  rending ;  as,  the 
laniary  teeth. 

fla'-nl-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  laniatus,  pa.  par.  of  lanio 
=to  tear  to  pieces.]  To  tear  in  pieces,  to  rend,  to 
lacerate. 

tla-ni-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  laniatio,  from  laniatus , 
pa.  par.  of  lanio.]  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending  in 
pieces. 

"Tan'-ier  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  lanibre.]  [Lanyard.] 
1.  A  thong ;  a  strap  of  leather ;  the  lash  of  a  whip. 
2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  together  the  different; 
parts  of  armor;  specif.,  one  of  the  straps  used  to 
fasten  the  shield  to  the  arm. 

19-nif-er-Ous,  a.  [Latin  lanifer:  lana—wool, 
and/ero=to  bear,  to  produce  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous. ] 
Producing  or  bearing  wool. 

l9-nif-ic-9l,  a.  [Lat.  lanificus,  from  Zana=wool;.. 
facio—  to  make.]  Working  in  wool. 

"Tan’-i-flge,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  lanificium, 
from  l ana— wool,  and  facio— to  make;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  lanificio. ]  A  woolen  fabric. 

*l9-lllg'-er-0US,  a.  [Lat.  laniger,  from  lana— 
wool;  gero=  to  bear,  to  carry;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  wool. 

l9-nl  -l-d39,  fl9-nl  -9-d33,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lani(us)  ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adce.l 
Ornith. :  A  family  of  thrusn-like  perching  birds. 
The  bill,  which  is  long,  has  a  deep  notch  or  promi¬ 
nent  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  is  hooked.  Its  base  is  furnished  with 
bristles;  the  wings  are  of  moderate  size,  the  tail- 
long  and  rounded,  the  claws  long,  curved,  and 
acute.  They  somewhat  approach  the  raptorial 
birds,  but  have  not,  like  them,  retractile  claws* 
Swainson  divided  the  Laniidee  into  five  sub¬ 
families  :  Lanianse  (Tree-slirikes),  Thamnophilinae- 
(Bush-shrikes),  Dicrurinee  (Drongo-shrikes),  Ceble- 
pyrinee (Caterpillar-catchers),  and  Tyranninee  (Ty¬ 
rant-shrikes)  .  Others  divide  them  into  the  first  two 
of  these  sub-families.  , 

lan-i-I  -nse,  lan-i-a'-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lani (us); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince,  -ance.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Laniidra  (q.v.). 
Lateral  toes  equal  and  free ;  claws  slender,  acute ; 
bill  generally  short,  with  the  tooth  very  prominent.  ■ 
(Swainson.) 

la'-ni-us,  s.  [Lat.=a  butcher,  from  lanio—  .0 
tear  to  pieces,  tolacerate.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Laniidee 
(q.v.).  The  bill  is  very  short,  strongly  hooked,  the 
tooth  very  prominent,  wings  somewhat  pointed, 
tail  rounded  or  slightly  graduated;  lateral  toes 
free  and  equal.  It  contains  the  Butcher-birds 
(q.v.).  [Shrike.] 

lank,  *lanck,  *lonc,  *lonk,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  hlanc 
—slender.] 

A.  As  adjective: 


1.  Loose,  lax;  not  filled  up;  slender;  not  dis¬ 
tended. 

uTo  have  rather  a  lank  purse  than  an  empty  brain.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  16. 


{ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ©  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pet, 
qu  =  kw. 


lank-lean 
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2.  Not  fat  or  plump  ;  slender,  thin,  lean. 

*3.  Languid,  drooping.  {Milton.) 

4.  Long  and  straight. 

B.  Assubst.:  Want,  thinness. 

♦lank-lean,  a.  Shrunk,  fallen  away,  lean, 
♦lank,  v.  i.  ["Lank,  a.]  To  be  or  become  lank; 
to  shrink  or  fall  away. 

lank  -If,  ndv.  [Eng.  lank ;  • ly .]  In  a  lank  man¬ 
ner;  thinly,  loosely. 

lank'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lank;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lank ;  leanness,  thinness,  flabbi¬ 
ness. 

lank  -y,  a.  [Eng.  lank;  -y.]  Lank. 

Ian  -ner,  s.  [Fr.  (Prov.)  lanier;  Ital.  laniere, 
from  Lat.  laniarius=a.  butcher.  Used  specially  of 
the  female.] 

Ornith. :  Falco  ( Gennaia )  lanarius.  The  wings 
are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tail,  the  feet  bluish ; 
length  one  foot  and  a  half.  It  was  formerly  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  from  the  East  to  be  used  for 
the  pursuit  of  kites. 

lan-ner-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  lanner;  Fr.  laneret.] 
Ornith. :  The  male  of  the  Lanner,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  female. 

Ian  -o-seh,  lan'-sen,  s.  [Lansittm.] 
lan  -sey,  lang  -sat,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
to  some  fruits  of  the  genus  Lansium. 

lan-sl-um,  s.  [From  Malay  (?)  lansey.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Meliace®,  tribe  Trichilie®  (q.  v.). 
There  are  live  sepals,  five  petals,  and  ten  stamens 
combined  into  a  tube.  The  berry  is  five-celled. 
Lansium  domesticurn  is  the  lansa,  langsat,  lanseh, 
ayer-ayer,  and  begetian.  Its  fruit  is  yellow  exter¬ 
nally,  though  whitish  within. 

lans'-que-net  (qu  as  k),s.  [French,  from  Ger¬ 
man  (& But.)  la.ndsknecht=a  foot-soldier,  from  (ler. 
lands  (for  landes,  genit.  of  ZancZ=land,  country), 
and  knecht= knight.] 

1.  Mil.:  A  German  common  soldier,  originally 
one  belonging  to  the  infantry,  raised  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  afterward,  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  a  soldier 
who  gave  his  services  to  any  one  who  paid  highest. 
The  name  became  corrupted  into  lance-knight 
<q.v.). 

2.  Sports:  A  game  at  cards. 

♦lant  (1) ,  s.  [See  def.]  A  game  at  cards,  also 
called  loo  (q.  v.).  A  contraction  of  lanterloo. 

♦lant  (2), s.  [Land(2),s.]  Urine. 

♦lant,  v.  t.  [Lant  (2),  s.]  To  wet  with  urine. 
lan-tal-Ic,  a.  [Some  of  the  letters  of  allantoin 
reversed  (?)  ;  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 
lantalic-acid,  s.  [Lantanuric-acid.] 
lan-ta  -na,  s.  [An  old  name  of  Viburnum  the 
foliage  of  which  it  somewhat  resembles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbenace®,  tribe  Verbene®.  It 
consists  of  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  pedunculate  axil¬ 
lary  heads  of 'flowers.  More  than  fifty  species  are 
known.  Lantana  involucrata  is  very  abundant 
everywhere  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Lantana 
pseudo-thea  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  aromatic  leaves  and  flowers  are  employed  in 
coughs  and  in  medicating  baths  for  rheumatism 
and  diseases  of  the  skin, 
lan-ta  -ni-um,  lan'-tane,  s.  [Lanthanum.] 
lan-tg,-niir’-ate,  s.  [Eng.  lantanur{ic ) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  lantanuric-acid  (q.  v.). 
lan-t<i-nilr -Ic,  adj.  [English  (al)lant(o'in) ; 
a(mmo)n(ia),  and  uric.]  (See  the  compound.) 
lantanuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  O3H4N2O3.  Lantalic-acid,  a  diabasic  acid 
formed  in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  a  mixture 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  potash.  It  is  a 
gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  normal 
and  acid  salts.  Potassic  lantanurate,  C3H3KN2O3, 
is  a  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water.  Its  solu¬ 
tion  gives,  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  containing  53  per  cent,  of  silver. 
lant'-Qha,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  boat  used  by  the  Malayese 
for  carrying  spices,  nuts,  &c. 

♦lan'-ter-loo,  *lang'-ter-lo6,  *lan-tre-lew, 
♦lant,  s.  [Dut.]  A  game  at  cards,  uow  called  loo 
(q.  v.). 

Ian  -tern,  ♦lan-terne,  flan -thorn  (h  silent), s. 
[Fr.  lanterne ,  from  Lat.  lanterna ,  laterna  for  lamp- 
terna,  from  Gr.  lampter- a  light,  a  torch,  lampp~ 
to  shine  ;  Sp.  linterna;  Ital.  &  Port,  lanterna.  The 
spelling  lanthorn  is  due  to  a  popular  etymology 
Which  connected  the  word  with  horn,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sides  of  lanterns  were  formerly  made  of 
•that  material.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1) .  A  case  with  transparent  sides  or  panes  for 
holding  and  protecting  a  luminous  body.  They  are 
known  on  board  ship  by  their  position  or  duty ;  as, 
poop -lantern,  powder-room  lantern,  &c. 

“  And  take  a  lantern,  ohild,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow.” 

Wordsworth:  Lucy  Gray. 

(2)  The  light-chamber  on  the  top  of  a  lamp-post. 

(3)  The  upper  member  of  a  lighthouse  containing 
the  light. 

(4)  The  same  as  Lantern-wheel  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  gives  light  or  serves  to 
lead  or  guide. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome  or  in 
similar  situations,  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
the  promotion  of  ventilation.  It  is  generally  made 
ornamental,  and  was  much  used  in  Gothic  and 
Tudor  architecture. 

(2)  A  tower,  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of 
theinterior  of  whichis  open  to  view  from  the  ground, 
and  is  lighted  from 
an  upper  tier  of 
windows. 

(3)  T  h  e  light, 
open  erection  on 
the  top  of  a  tower. 

“The  lanterne  that 
crowns  the  dome.” — 

Eustace:  Italy,  ii.  82. 

2.  Calico -print.: 

An  apparatus 
by  which  steam  is 
applied  to  cloths 
in  order  to  fix  the 
colors  with  which 
they  have  been 
printed.  The  lan¬ 
tern  has  a  frame 
with  tender-hooks, 
from  which  the  cloth  is  suspended  in  a  zigzag 
manner ;  and  a  penthouse,  with  a  pyramidal  roof, 
incloses  the  frame  and  cloth,  shutting  in  the  steam 
around  them. 

3.  Founding:  A  hollow,  perforated  core  of  large 
diameter  relatively  to  its  length. 

IT  Magic  Lantern:  [Magic-lantern.] 

lantern-bellows,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  bellows  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Chinese  paper 
lantern. 

lantern-fly,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Fulgora. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Fulgorid®,  or  the  tribe  Ful- 
gorina  (q.  v.). 

lantern -jack,  s.  The  ignis  fatuus. 

lantern-jawed,  a.  Having  lantern-jaws ;  having 
a  long,  thin  face. 

lantern-jaws,  lanthorn-jaws,  s.  Along,  thin 

face. 

lantern-light,  s.  A  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  dome 
to  give  light  to  the  area  below. 

lantern-pinion,  s.  [Lantern-wheel.] 

lantern-pump,  s.  A  pump  having  a  pair  of  discs 
at  the  end  of  a  flexible  cylinder,  like  a  Chinese 
lantern.  [Bag-pump.] 

lantern-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Anatina,  the  type  of  the  family 
Anatinid®.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of  Conchifera 
having  a  syphon  and  the  pallial  line  sinuated.  The 
shell  is  oblong,  ventricose,  subequivalve,  thin,  and 
translucent;  the  posterior  side  attenuated  and  gap¬ 
ing.  They  are  from  India,  the  western  regions  of 
this  country,  the  Philippines,  and  New  Zealand. 

♦lantern-stairs,  *lanthorn-stairs,  s.  pi.  (See 
extract.) 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  said  body  of  building  was  a  pair 
of  winding,  such  as  we  now  call  lanthorn-stairs .” — Urqu- 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  liii. 

lantern  stuffing-box,  s.  A  long  stuffing-box  with 
tightening  bolts,  used  in  some  marine-engines. 

lantern-tower,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Lantern,  s.,  II.  2. 

“The  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  lantern-tower  in  the 
same  cathedral  are  noble  works  of  the  same  time.” — Wal¬ 
pole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  i.  195.  (Note.) 

lantern-wheel,  s.  This  is  allied  to  the  cog¬ 
wheel,  the  bars  or  spindles  which  connect  the 
parallel  heads  being  so  spaced  and  proportioned  as 
to  engage  with  the  cogs  of  the  spur-wheel.  It  is  a 
cheap  form  of  wheel,  and  is  seldom  used  where 
facilities  are  at  hand  for  making  better.  It  bears 
the  relation  of  a  pinion  to  the  spur-wheel.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  wallower  or  trundle  wheel,  from 
the  trundles  or  rundles  of  which  it  is  made. 


Ian -tern,  lan’-thorn  ( h  silent),  v.  t.  [Lan¬ 

tern,  s.] 

*1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  lantern, 

“I  should  walk 

Self-lanthorned,  saturate  with  sunbeams.” 

Southey:  Rondescripts,  iii. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  hanging  from  a  lamp-post. 

lan-than-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  metal  lan¬ 
thanum  by  Haidinger;  suff.  -ite  (q.  v.) ;  German 
lanthanit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  plates  or  tables, 
sometimes  with  beveled  edges.  Crystallization, 
orthorhombic ;  cleavage,  micaceous.  Hardness, 
2-5-3;  specific  gravity,  about  2'(5.  Luster,  pearly ; 
color,  grayish- white,  pinkish,  yellowish.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  lanthanum,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  La0C02+3H0.  Effervesces 
with  acids. 

lan-than-05-er-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  lanthano  =  to  lie 
hid,  and  Eng.  cerite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  cerite  (q.  v.),  containing  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  much  lanthanum  and 
didymium,  with  but  little  cerium. 

lan'-tha-num,  ♦lan-ta'-nl-uin,  *lan'-tane,  s. 
[Gr.  lanthano=to  lie  hid.] 

Chem.:  A  metallic  diad  element,  symbol  La  ", 
atomic  weight,  90'18j  discovered  by  Mosander.  It 
occurs  along  with  didymium  and  cerium  (q.  v.)  in 
the  mineral  cerite,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
as  an  oxide,  by  the  method  described  under  didym¬ 
ium.  To  obtain  the  pure  metal,  the  anhydrous 
chloride  is  decomposed  with  sodium,  and  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium  dissolved  out  with  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  dark,  lead-gray  powder,  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  adhering  when  pressed.  Lanthanum  appears 
to  form  only  one  set  of  compounds,  and  its  salts 
are  mostly  colorless,  their  solutions  yielding,  with 
alkalies,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hydrate, 
LaO]H20,  which,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  white 
anhydrous  monoxide.  Lanthanum  chloride,  LaCl, 
forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Lanthanum  oxy-chloride,  La8Cl203,  is  a  white  pow¬ 
der  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids.  Lanthanum  sulphide,  La2S,  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  microscopic  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Lanthanum  sulphate  forms  small  prismatic 
crystals  containing  LaS043H20. 

Ian  -tho-plne,  s.  [Greek  lanfhano=to  lie  hid; 
op;'o?i=poppy-juice,  and  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.:  C23H25NO4.  An  alkaloid  homologous  with 
papaverine,  discovered  by  Hesse  in  1870,  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms,  or  fan¬ 
shaped  groups  of  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  benzol, 
but  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  from  which  i  t  sepa¬ 
rates  on  evaporation  in  small  white  orisms.  Heated 
to  190°  it  turns  brown  and  gradually  decomposes. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to  an 
orange-red  color.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  with  it  a 
faint  violet  color. 

♦lan'-thorn  ( h  silent),  s.  [Lantern, s.] 

lan'-tum,  s.  [See  def.] 

Music:  A  name  of  uncertain  derivation  given  to 
a  modern  instrument, in  form  notunlike  the  hurdy- 
gurdy,  but  larger,  and  having  metallic  reeds  or 
tongues  similar  to  those  of  the  concertina.  The  air 
is  supplied  by  a  rotatory  bellows,  the  handle  of 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
series  of  small  square  buttons  or  keys  which  are  io 
front  are  played  upon  by  the  fingers. 

lan-u-gin'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  lanugo,  genit.  lanugin{is) 
=wool;  Eng.  suff'.  -ic.]  Connected  with  or  derived 
from  wool. 

lanuginic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C38H60N10O20.  A  substance  possessing  the 
characters  of  an  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  purified 
wool  in  a  strong  solution  of  baryta  water.  It  is  a 
yellowish,  translucent,  uncrystallizable  powder. 
Its  barium  salt  is  C3sH58Nio02oBa2. 

♦la-nu'-gln-ous,  *l?i-nug -In-ose,  a.  [Latin 

lanuginosus,  from  lanugo=do\vn,  from  Za»o= wool.] 
Downy  ;  covered  with  soft,  downy  hair. 

la-nu'-go,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat. :  The  first  hairs  produced  in  a  foetus.  They 
appear  about  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  life,  and 
are  often  shed  before  birth. 

lan'-ystrd,  lan-iard,  *lan'-ier  (i  as  y),  *lan- 
nier,  *lan-niard,  *lan-yer,  s.  [French  lanitre,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  Latin.] 

1.  Naut.:  A  cord,  line, gasket, orsennitfor  seizing 

or  lashing  objects  on  board  ship  ;  as,  the  rope  which 
passes  through  the  dead-eyes,  hearts,  or  thimbles, 
used  in  setting  up  shrouds  or  stays ;  the  lanyards  of 
the  cat-hook,  the  fish-tackle  ;  those  of  the  buoy,  the 
lashing ;  those  of  the  stoppers,  &c. 

2.  Ordnance :  A  strong,  double-twisted  twine 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  long,  and 


b6il  bov*  pout  jowl*  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§,  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -Sion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  de» 
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having  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  toggle  at  the  other. 
It  is  used  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  gun-lock  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  to  jerk  the  friction-tube,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  firing  cannon. 

La-6-di-$e  -an,  a.  [From  Laodicea,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  situated  on  the  Lycns ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.l 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodicea  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants. 

2.  Fig. :  Lukewarm  in  religion.  (Rev.  iii.  14-16.) 

La-6-di-9e  -3n-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Laodicean;  -ism.] 

Lukewarmness  in  religion. 

la-om-ed-e  -3,  s.  [Greek  laomeddn=rcleT  of  the 
people ;  in  Homer  as  a  proper  name.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Polypes,  order  Anthozoa,  fam¬ 
ily  Campanularid®.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Cam- 
panularia. 

lap  (1),  *lappe,  s.  [A.  S.  lceppa=a  loosely-hang¬ 
ing  portion  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  lappa= a  piece  of  a 
dress  ;  Dut.  lap= a  remnant,  a  shred,  a  patch  ;  Dan. 
lap— a  patch;  Sw.  lapp—a  piece,  a  patch;  Ger. 
lappen=  a  patch,  a  shred.  From  the  root  seen  in 
Icel.  lapa= to  hang  down;  Lat.  labor— to  glide; 
Eng.  lapse.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  loose-hanging  part  of  a  garment,  which  may 
be  doubled  at  pleasure ;  the  loose  part  of  a  coat. 

“Then  David  arose  and  cut  of  a  lap  of  Saul’s  cote 
priueli.” — Bible  (1551);  1  Kings  xxiv. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  dress  or  clothes  which  lies  over 
the  knees,  when  a  person  sits  down ;  hence,  the 
knees  and  upper  parts  of  the  legs  when  sitting 
down. 

“  His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lajope.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  688. 

(3)  That  part  of  one  body  which  overlies  and 
covers  a  part  of  another. 

2.  Fig. :  The  center  ;  all  the  surroundings  ;  as,  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fiber:  A  layer  or  continuous  band  of  cotton 
fiber  made  into  batting,  and  wound  or  lapped  upon 
an  axis  or  roller  ready  for  carding;  the  sheet  of 
cotton  as  it  enters  the  carding-machine. 

2.  Masonry:  The  overlay  of  a  stone  in  a  wall  on 
its  bedstone. 

3.  Grind.  <&  Polish. :  Awheel,  disc,  or  piece  of  soft 
metal  used  to  hold  polishing  powder,  as  in  cutting 
and  polishing  gems.  It  is  usually  a  rotating-wheel 
on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis,  with  a  working 
face  or  periphery  respectively.  Laps  are  made  of 
various  metals  and  alloys. 

4.  Roof.:  The  distance  by  which  the  tail  of  a 
shingle  or  slate  overlaps  the  head  of  the  second 
course  below.  The  overlap  on  the  course  immedi¬ 
ately  below  is  the  cover.  The  exposed  portion  is 
the  margin;  the  width  of  the  margin  is  the  gauge. 
The  gauge  with  shingles  is  about  one-third  of  the 
length,  so  that  two-thirds  is  cover.  The  gauge  of 
slates  is  something  under  one-half  the  length.  The 
excess  over  twice  the  gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

5.  Steam-engine : 

(1)  Lap  of  the  side-valve  on  the  steam  side  is  the 
space  which  it  advances  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
steam-port  after  it  has  closed  it,  and  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  engine  to  work  expan¬ 
sively,  by  cutting  oil  the  admission  of  steam  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  inside  lap. 

(2)  Lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of  the  piston 
causes  the  passage  to  the  condenser  to  be  closed 
before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston  being  then 
said  to  be  cushioned  by  the  elasticity  of  the  con¬ 
fined  vapor  upon  which  it  descends  ;  outside  lap. 

6.  Shipbuild. :  A  plate  covering  the  line  of  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  iron  plates  which  make  a  flush-joint, 
and  to  which  they  are  both  connected  by  solder  or 
lines  of  rivets.  The  usual  lap  of  iron  plates  in 
ships  is  from  five  to  six  diameters  at  double-riveted 
joints,  and  about  three  diameters  at  single-riveted 
joints. 

7.  Racing ,  <£c. :  The  length  of  a  round  course 
which  has  to  be  traversed  several  times  by  the  com¬ 
petitors. 

“ Lit tlewood  and  Rowell  added  seven  miles  and  eight 
aps  to  their  score  in  the  first  hour.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

lap-board,  s. 

Tailor.:  A  board  resting  on  the  lap  and  hollowed 
out  on  the  side  next  the  user.  Employed  by  tailors 
and  seamstresses  to  cut  out  work  upon. 

*lap-child,  s.  A  baby  dandled  in  the  lap. 

lap-dovetail,  s. 

Joinery:  A  form  of  secret  or  concealed  dovetail¬ 
ing,  which  shows  the  thickness  of  the  lap  only  on 
the  return  edge,  where  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
thin  board. 

lap-frame,  s. 

Flax  Manuf. :  A  machine  in  which  several  slivers 
of  carded  tow  from  the  breaker,  or  first  carding- 
machine,  are  united  in  a  lap  and  wound  on  a  bobbin, 
from  which  they  may  be  fed  to  the  finisher-card. 


lap-joint,  s.  One  layer  overlapping  the  edge  of 
another,  as  the  clincher-build  of  boats. 

lap-jointed,  a.  Having  lap-joints. 

lap-ring,  s.  An  open  ring  in  which  the  ends  lap 
past  each  other  'without  touching,  so  that  it  may 
form  a  connecting  link  for  attaching  the  single-tree 
to  the  clip  of  the  double- tree,  or  connecting  the  ends 
of  a  broken  chain,  &c. 

lap-roller,  s. 

Fiber:  A  roller  in  a  lapping-machine,  upon  which 
the  fleece  or  wadding  is  wound. 

lap-shaver,  s.  A  machine  for  shaving  leather  to 
a  thickness  by  means  of  a  knife  set  to  a  graduated 
distance  from  a  roller  on  an  edge  over  which  the 
hide  or  piece  of  leather  is  passed.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  old  practice  of  shaving  away 
inequalities  by  means  of  a  knife  while  the  leather 
lay  upon  a  board  in  the  lap. 

lap-stoae,  s.  A  stone  laid  in  the  lap,  and  used 
as  an  anvil  by  a  shoemaker  in  hammering  his 
leather. 

lap-Streak,  s.  A  structure,  usually  in  boats,  in 
which  each  streak  or  plank  laps  over  the  one 
below  it. 

lap-weld,  s. 

Forging:  A  weld  in  which  the  welding  edges  are 
thinned  down,  lapped,  and  welded. 

lap(2),s.  [Lap  (2),  u.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sound,  as  of  water  rippling  on  a  beach. 

lap-and-pannel,  s.  Liquor  and  food.  (Scotch.) 
lap  (1),  v.  t.  [Lap(1),s.]  To  rest  in  the  lap  of. 

lap  (2),  *lappe  (1),  *wlap-pen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  wrap  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  wrap  up,  to  involve,  to  fold. 

“Joseph  lappide  it  in  a  clene  sendel.” — Wycliffe:  Mat- 
thew  xxvii. 

*2.  To  twist,  to  roll  round. 

“  Their  limpen  branches  were  so  lapp’d  together.” 

Drayton:  Man  in  the  Moon. 

3.  To  lay  one  thing  partly  over  anotb-'; 

4.  To  fold,  to  bend. 

*5.  To  surround,  to  involve. 

“Ever  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.” 

Milton:  V  Allegro. 

6.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  lap.  [Lap  (1),  s.,  II.  3.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  turned  over  ;  to  lie  partly  over 
one  another. 

“The  upper  wings  are  opacous ;  at  their  hinder  ends 
where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the  wing  of  a  fly.” — 
Grew. 

lap  (3),  *lappe  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  lapian;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  lepja— to  lap  like  a  dog ;  Dan.  labe ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  laffen;  O.  H.  Ger.  laffan;  Wei.  llepio;  Lat. 
lambo ;  Gr.  lapto .] 

A.  Intransitive : 


lap  -ful,  s.  [Eng.  lap,  and  -ful(l).]  As  much  as 
can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

♦lap  -i-glde,  s.  [Lat.  lapicida,  from  lapis= a 
stone,  and  ccedo—  to  cut.]  A  stone-cutter. 

*lap -I-daire,  s.  £Fr.]  A  lapidary  (q.  v.). 
lap-I-dar  -i-^n,  a.  [Lat.  lapidarius,  from  lapis 
(genit.  lapidis)- a  stone.]  Or  or  pertaining  to 
stone ;  engraved  or  cut  on  stone. 

lap-i-dar’-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lapidarius.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  stones ;  stony. 

lap  -i-d^r-jf,  s.&a.  [Lat.  lapidarius^ a  stone¬ 
mason,  a  jeweler;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)— a  stone; 
Fr.  lapidaire ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  lapidario.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cut,  polish,  and  en¬ 
grave  gems  and  precious  stones. 

“The  lapidaries  now  shall  learn  to  set 
Their  diamonds  in  gold,  and  not  in  jet.” 

Brome:  To  His  Mistress. 

2.  A  dealer  in  gems  or  precious  stones. 

“They  hired  another  house  of  Richard  Lions,  a  famous 
lapidary,  one  of  the  sheriffs.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  connoisseur  in  gems  or  precious  stones  ;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  nature,  value,  &c.,  of  lapidary 
work. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stone  or  stones; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting,  en¬ 
graving,  or  polishing  gems  or  precious  stones. 

lapidary-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Bombus  lapidarius,  the  humble  bee,  with 
a  black  body  and  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  red  It 
is  called  lapidary  because  it  makes  its  nest  in  stony 
places.  It  is  an  irascible  animal,  beyond  all  its 
congeners. 

lapidary-mill,  s.  The  grinding  and  polishing 
apparatus  of  the  lapidary. 

lapidary-style,  s.  The  style  appropriate  for 
monumental  and  other  inscriptions. 

lapidary-wheel,  s.  The  wheel  on  which  a  lapi¬ 
dary  polishes  gems  or  precious  stones.  The  wheels 
of  the  lapidary  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  slicer,  which 
is  a  thin  iron  wheel  touched  with  diamond  dust, 
and  used  like  a  circular  saw,  and  the  lap.  [Lap 
(1)  Sj,  II.  3.] 

*lap’-I-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  lapidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lapido  =  to  stone  ;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.] 
To  stone ;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

*lap-I-da-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lapidatio,  from  lapi¬ 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  lapido .]  The  act  of  stoning ;  the 
act  of  killing  by  stoning. 

*lap’-i-da-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  stones. 
l3-pid'-e-on,  s.  [Lat.  lapis  (genit.  lapidis) = a 
stone.] 

Music :  An  instrument  contrived  by  M.  Baudry, 
made  of  flints  and  schist  suspended  from  an  iron 
frame  and  struck  with  a  flint  hammer  to  produce 
the  notes.  The  flints  are  about  forty  in  number 
and  elongated,  but  of  various  lengths  and  thick¬ 
nesses.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
tone. 


1.  Lit. :  To  lick  or  take  up  liquids  with  the 
tongue. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  lick¬ 
ing  up  water  with  the  tongue. 

“The  wild  waters  lapping  on  the  crag.” 

Tennyson:  Morte  d!  Arthure,  71. 
B.  Trans. :  To  lick  or  take  up  with  the  tongue ;  to 
lick  up. 

lap-3-ger-I-3,  s.  [Named  after  Josephine  Lap- 
agerie,  wife  of  Bonaparte.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Philesiace®.  Lapageria  rosea 
is  a  very  beautiful  twiner,  with  sweet  edible  berries, 
and  a  root  having  the  qualities  of  sarsaparilla. 
( Lindley .) 

lap'-3r-&-§ele,  s.  [Gr.  lapara= the  flank,  the 
loins,  and  kele= a  tumor.] 

Surg. :  Rupture  in  the  lumbar  region,  through 
the  side. 

lap-3-ro-stic'-ti-C3,  s.pl.  [Greek  lapara= the 
flank,  and  sMfctos=punctured.] 

Entom. :  A  legion  of  Scarabeid®.  The  abdominal 
spiracles  are  all  situated  in  the  connecting  mem¬ 
brane  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  area  of.  the 
abdominal  rings.  The  ligula  or  tongue  is  distinct 
from  the  men  turn  (chin).  It  contains  four  sub¬ 
families  :  Coprin®,  Aphodiin®,  Geotrupin®,  and 
Trogin®. 

lap'-a-thin,  s.  [Chrysopwanic-acid.] 
lap  -dog,  s.  [Eng.  lap,  and  dog.]  A  little  dog 
carried  by  ladies  in  their  laps ;  a  pet  dog. 

l^-pel',  lap-pel’,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -el.]  That  part  of  a  dress  which  is  made  to 
lap  or  fold  over. 


l37Pelled’,  a.  [Eng.  lapel;  -ed.] 
furnished  with  lapels. 


Provided  or 


*l3-pld'-e-0us,  a.  [Lat.  lapideus,  from  lapis 
(genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.]  Consisting  of  stone  ;  of 
the  nature  of  stone ;  stony. 

tlap-l-de§’-53n§e,  *lap-I-des'-$en-§y,  s.  [Eng. 

lapidescen(t) ;  -ce ,  -cy.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lapidescent:  the 
process  or  state  of  becoming  stone ;  petrifaction. 

2.  A  stony  concretion. 

lap-l-de§’-§ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lapidescens,  pr. 
par.  of  lapidesco= to  become  stone;  froni  lapis 
[genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  turning  into  stone ;  becoming  pet¬ 
rified. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  converting  into 
stone. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  substance  which  has  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  power  of  converting  other  substances  into 
stone. 

lap-Id-if -Ic,  *lap-id-if -ick,  lap-Id-if  -ic  31, 

adj.  [Lat.  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)=a  stone,  and  facio 
—  to  make;  Fr .lapidifique.]  Forming  or  convert¬ 
ing  into  stone ;  petrifying. 

13-pld-I-f l-ca’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lapis 
(genit.  lapidis)  —  a  stone,  and/acio=to  make.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  stone; 
petrifaction. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  petrified  or  converted 
into  stone. 

*l3-pid  -l-fy,  v.  t.  &  1.  ^Latin  lapis  (genit. 
lapidis)  =  a  stone  ;  suff.  •/;/.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  or  convert  into  stone;  to 
petrify. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  formed  or  converted  into 
stone  ;  to  become  petrified. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  3midst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot,, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


lapidifying 
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l9i-pld  -I-fy-ing,  pr.par.  or  adj.  [Lapidify.] 
(See  the  verb.) 

*lapidifying-juice,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  in  the  infancy  of  geology  to 
an  agency  imagined  to  be  the  agent  in  the  process  of 
petrifaction  or  fossilization. 

lap'-Id-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  lapis,  genit.  lapid(is)—a 
stone ;  Eng.  su£E.  -isf.]  A  lapidary  (q.  v.). 

lap'-I-dose,  a.  [Lat.  lapidosus— full  of  stones, 
stony.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  stony  places.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 
lSl-pIl'-lI,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lapillus,  dimin.  of  lapis= 
a  stone.]  Volcanic  ashes,  consisting  of  small  angu¬ 
lar  stony  or  slaggy  fragments  or  particles.  They 
are  moderate-sized  fragments  of  rock,  generally 
scoriaceous,  lava,  and  pumice  fragments.  They 
occur  in  deposits  of  ashes  and  sand  from  volcanic 
or  other  accumulations, 
la-pis,  s.  [Lat.]  A  stone, 
lapis-causticus,  s.  Caustic  potash, 
lapis-infernalis,  s.  Lunar  caustic, 
lapis-lazuli,  s. 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  rarely  occurring  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage,  dodecahedral, 
imperfect;  mostly  massive;  hardness,  5  to  5‘5 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  2‘38  to  2‘45;  luster,  vitreous;  colors, rich 
blue,  violet-blue,  rarely  red  or  green,  translucent  to 
opaque;  fracture,  uneven.  Composition:  A  silicate 
of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  a  sulphide  of  iron 
and  sodium.  Used  largely  in  mosaics  and  decora¬ 
tive  work.  When  powdered,  formerly  constituted 
the  durable  blue  paint  called  ultramarine,  but  an 
artificial  preparation  of  similar  composition,  equal 
in  cof  r  and  durability,  has  replaced  the  natural 
mineral,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  Pound 
principally  in  crystalline  limestones  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  Persia,  China,  Thibet,  and  in  North  and 
South  America, 
lapis-lydius,  s. 

Min.:  Lydian  stone.  [Basanite.] 
lapis-ollaris,  s. 

Min. :  An  impure  soapstone  or  steatite  (q.  V.), 
formerly'used  for  utensils  of  various  kinds.  Found 
in  thick  beds  in  old  rocks,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c. 

Lap'-land-er,  s.  [En g.  Lapland;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Lapland ;  a  Lapp. 

lap-land-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  Lapland ;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. 

lap  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1) ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.'] 
One  who  gives  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure:  a 
voluptuary  ;  an  effeminate  person. 
la,-pljf§ -I-g.,s.  [Aplysia.] 

1^,-pbr  -te-gi,  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud,  proba¬ 
bly  from  some  Frenchman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Laportea  crenulata 
is  a  tree  growing  in  Sikkim,  Assam,  Eastern  Bengal, 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  India. 
The  fibers  can  be  made  into  ropes  and  coarse  cloth. 
L.  canadensis  has  been  introduced  for  the  textile 
fibers  into  Germany.  L.  gigus  is  a  severe  sting, 
lap  -pa,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bur.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Carduiete, 
now  generally  made  a  synonym  of  Arctium.  Lappa 
major  is  the  same  as  Arctium  lappa,  sub-species 
Lappa  proper ;  L.  minor  is  the  sub-species  Arctium 
minus.  The  root  of  the  burdock  is  tonic,  aperient, 
sudorific,  and  diuretic,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a 
febrifuge.  It  has  been  given  in  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

lap-pa -ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Latin 

lappaceus.] 

Bot.:  Bur-like,  round,  or  roundish,  or  covered 
with  small  hooks.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*lappe,  s.  [Lap  (1),  s.] 
lapped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lap  (1),  v.] 
lap  -per  (1),  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wraps  or  infolds ;  a  wrapper. 

lap -per  (2),  a.  [Eng.  lap  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
laps  or  takes  up  food  with  the  tongue, 
lap  -per,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Loppek,  ti.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  coagulate;  to  curdle,  as  milk. 

B.  Trans.:  To  besmear  with  any  matter  which 
has  become  coagulated. 

lapper-milk,  s.  Coagulated  milk ;  curdled  milk. 
(Scotch.) 

lap -pet,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1)  ;  dim.  suff.  - ef .]  A  little 
lap  or  loose  part  of  a  dress,  especially  a  part  of  a 
head-dress  hanging  loose. 

"Her  head,  adorned  with  lappets  pinn’d  aloft, 

And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  540. 

lappet-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  moth,  Gastropacha  querci- 
folia.  [Gastkopacha.] 


lappet-muslin,  s. 

Fabric:  A  white  or  colored,  sprigged  or  striped 
variety  of  muslin. 

flap-pet,  v.  t.  [Lappet,  s.]  To  cover  as  with 

a  lappet. 

Lap  -pic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Lapp ;  -ic.] 

.  A-  ,^s  adJ-  •  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lap¬ 
landers. 

lap  -ping,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lap  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  wrapping  or  folding. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lapidary:  Grinding  or  polishing  on  wheels 
whose  metallic  rims  are  provided  with  emery  and 
oil;  glazing  is  done  on  wooden  wheels;  polishing 
on  leather-covered  wheels ;  and  buffing  on  leather, 
with  rouge. 

2.  Spinning:  [Lapping-machine.] 

3.  Fabric:  A  machine-blanket  used  by  calico- 
printers. 

4.  Ordnance:  Wearing  away  the  land-surface  in 
a  rifled  gun  to  ease  the  entrance  of  the  projectile. 

lapping-machine,  s. 

Cotton  Man. :  A  machine  in  which  cotton  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  downy  condition,  spread  equally,  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  certain  compacting  pressure,  and  then 
wound  in  an  even  continuous  wad  upon  a  roller, 
forming  a  lap.  [Wadding.] 

Lap  -plsh,  a.  [Eng.  Lapp;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
Lapland  or  the  Lapps ;  Lappic. 

laps-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  laps(e) ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  lapsing,  falling,  or  relapsing. 

lap-sa-na,  lamp-sa’-na,  s.  [Latin  lapsana, 
lampsana ,  lampsanium ;  Gr.  lapsane,  lampsane.  an 
edible  plant,  probably  a  crucifer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Lapsane®  (q.  v.).  Four  species  are  known. 

lapse,  s.  [Lat.  lapsus,  from  labor=to  glide:  Fr. 

laps;  Sp.  lapso .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1 .  The  act  of  lapsing,  gliding,  sliding,  or  gradually 
falling;  an  easy,  smooth,  and  almost  imperceptible 
movement,  advance,  course,  or  passing  away. 

2.  A  slip,  a  fault,  an  error;  a  failing  in  duty;  a 
deviation  from  what  is  right. 

“  Since  the  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  83. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Eccles.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Lapse  is  a  species  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  patron  to  present;  to  the  metropolitan,  by 
neglect  of  the  ordinary;  and  to  the  crown  by  neglect  of 
the  metropolitan.  The  term,  in  which  the  title  to  present 
by  lapse  accrues  from  the  one  to  the  other  successively,  is 
six  calendar  months.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,ch.  15. 

2.  Theol. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  fall,  and  applied  to  the  fall  of  Adam. 

lapse,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  lapso= to  slip,  freq.  of  labor 
—to  glide  (pa.  par.  lapsus).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall,  to  slide,  to  slip. 

2.  To  glide ;  to  fall  back. 

“A  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  north¬ 
ern  nations  from  whom  we  are  descended.”— Swift. 

3.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

“Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Yulcan  and  Thersites, 

has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  departed 
from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epic  poem.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

4.  To  fail  in  anything ;  to  make  a  slip  or  slight 
fault ;  to  fail  in  duty. 

“  A  sprout  of  the  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  lapsed  Adam.”— Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
by  omission,  negligence,  or  failure  on  the  part  of 
some  one,  as  a  patron,  a  legatee,  &c. 

"If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six  months 
ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.”— Ayliffe:  Parergon.” 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allow  to  slide  or  slip  away;  to  let  pass;  to 
lose. 

"As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant’s 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted  by  a 
lapse  of  the  term  of  a  judge  •’—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*2.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

“  For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 

I  shMl  pay  dear.”  ... 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Plight,  111.  3. 


lapsed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Lapse,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fallen  away;  having  slipped  or  glided  away. 

2.  Fallen  from  rectitude  or  duty. 

"  Who  can  imagine  a  God  of  wisdom  and  sincerity,  not 
to  say  goodness,  should  so  deal  with  the  generality  at 
lapsed  men.” — Whitby:  Five  Points,  disc,  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  such  of 
the  early  Christians  as  fell  away  in  times  of  perse- 
cution.  It  came  into  prominence  in  the  Decian 
persecution  (A.  D.  249-251),  the  most  severe  of  all. 
The  Church  allowed  the  lapsed  to  be  restored  to 
Christian  communion  after  a  long  course  of  pen¬ 
ance  ;  the  Donatists  denied  all  such  restoration. 
Those  who  apostatized  by  actual  sacrifice  to  idols 
were  called  sacrificati  or  thurificati;  those  who, 
without  actually  sacrificing,  purchased  a  certificate 
that  they  had  done  so  were  called  libellatici ;  others 
were  known  as  acta  facientes,  because  they  allowed1 
their  names  to  appear  in  the  official  list,  as  having 
obeyed  the  imperial  edict.  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  is 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subject. 

lapsed-devise,  s. 

Law:  A  devise  which  lapses  or  becomes  void  by 
reason  of  the  devisee’s  death  during  the  testator’s 
lifetime,  or  by  reason  of  such  devise  being  contrary 
to  law. 

lapsed-legacy,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

“  If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  a 
lost  or  lapsed-legacy,  and  shall  sink  into  the  residuum, 
except  it  be  a  gift  to  a  child  or  other  issue  of  the  testator, 
which  does  not  lapse  if  the  legatee  die  leaving  issue  whielr 
survives  the  testator.  And  if  a  contingent  legacy  be  left 
to  any  one,  as  when  he  attains,  or  if  he  attains,  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed- 
legacy.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 

lap'-sld-ed,  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  sided.]  The  same 
as  Lopsided  (q.  v.). 

lap'-sus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  slip. 

lapsus  linguse,  s.  A  slip  of  the  tongue ;  a  mis¬ 
take  in  speaking. 

lapsus  pennse,  s.  A  slip  of  the  pen ;  a  mistake 
in  writing. 

la-pu  -tan,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Laputa,  the  flying  island  in  Swift’s  Gulliver's 
Travels,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  always  en¬ 
gaged  in  chimerical  or  impossible  projects:  hence, 
chimerical,  absurd,  ridiculous. 

lap  -wing,  *lap-winke,  s.  [A.  S.  hleapewince, 
from  hleapan= to  leap,  and  winke,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
winchan;  M.  H.  Ger.  winken— to  move  from  side  to> 
side.] 

Ornith. ;  The  genus  V  anellus,  and  spec.  V.  cris- 
tatus.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  occipital 
feathers  of  the  male  in  winter,  which  are  very  loose, 
long,  and  curved  upward,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
erectile  crest.  This  crest,  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  glossy  black,  the 
upper  parts  green  with  brilliant  reflections.  The 
sides  of  the  neck,  the  under  parts  pure  white,  most 
of  the  tail  black,  lower  coverts  reddish,  bill  black¬ 
ish,  feet  reddish  brown.  Length  about  a  foot. 
Color  of  the  female  fainter.  Albinoes  sometimes 
occur.  It  is  seen  in  spring  flying  over  fields  and 
downs,  turning  somersaults  in  the  air,  and  uttering 
a  musical  cry,  from  which  it  is  often  called  peewit. 
It  lays  four  eggs,  and  lures  intruders  away  from  its 
nest  by  simulating  lameness. _  The  “Lapwing”  of 
Scripture  (Lev.  xi.  19,  Deut.  xiv.  18)  is  probably  the 
Hoopoe  (q.  v.). 

lap  -work,  s.  [Eng.  top(l),s  and  work.]  Work 
in  which  one  part  laps  over  another. 

la-que-ar  (qu  as  kw),  s.  [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  consisting  of  sunk  or  hollowed 
compartments,  having  bands  or  spaces  between. 
[Lacunar.] 

Lar  (1) ,  *Lars,  *Larth,  s.  [Etruscan=lord,  king, 

hero  ;  Gr.  Laras,  Laros .] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  Etrusean  preenomen  borne  by  Porsena, 
Tolumnius,  and  other  chieftains.  From  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  the  title  passed  over  to  the  Romans.  Lar 
Herminius  was  Consul  B.  C.  448. 

(2)  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  commander. 

“  She  spoke  .  .  ;  of  those 
That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  113; 

2.  Fig. :  The  Supreme  Being. 

“You  .  .  .  have  separated  yourselves  from  the  heathen 
by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the  ground,  instead 
of  recognizing,  in  the  places  of  their  many  and  feeble 
Lares,  the  presence  of  your  One  and  Mighty  .Lord  and 
Lar.” — Ruskin:  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (18661.  p.  10 L 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-$ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  i 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d@L 
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^Lar  (2)  ( pi .  Lar’-e§,  more  rarely  Lar§),  s.  [Lae 

Com-par.  Religions:  A  tutelary  divinity,  usually  a 
deified  ancestor  or  hero.  The  worship  of  Lares  is  a 
species  of  Manes  Worship  (q.v.),  and  was  very  prev¬ 
alent  among  the  Romans.  They  were  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  Domestic,  and  (2)  Public.  Of  the  former  the 
Lar  familiaris,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
family,  and  inseparable  therefrom,  was  the  most 
important,  and  corresponded  to  the  eponymic  hero 
of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  were  divided  into  Pr»s- 


tites  (Ovid :  Fa.st.,v.  128-35),  guardians  of  a  whole 
city:  Compitales  (i‘6.140)  watching  over  a  certain 
portion  of  a  city  ;  Rurales  (Tibullus:  Carm.,  i.  20), 

fods  of  the  country ;  Viales  (Plautus:  Merc.,  v.  2, 
1),  protecting  travelers ;  and  Marini  or  Permarini 
(Liv.,  xl.  52),  gods  of  the  ocean.  [Penates.] 


“The  statues  of  the  household  Lars  were  sot  at  the  fire¬ 
place,  arrayed  in  dog-skins,  with  a  figure  of  a  dog  beside 
them.  Garlands  were  hung  on  them,  and  offerings  of 
food,  wine,  and  incense  made  to  them  once  every  month 
on  either  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides.” — Keightley:  Myth, 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  p.  486. 


lar- gibbon,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Hylobates  lar,  the  White-handed  Gibbon. 
It  is  an  ape  with  a  small  muzzle,  a  snub  nose,  a  long 
neck  and  arms,  of  variable  color,  found  abundantly 
in  all  the  forests  skirting  the  hills  of  Tenasserim, 
south  of  Burmah,  and  making  its  haunts  vocal  from 
morning  to  evening  with  its  cries. 

lar'-board,  *lar-boord,  s.  &  a,  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Naut. :  The  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  stand¬ 
ing  on  deck  and  facing  the  bow.  Port  is  now  sub¬ 
stituted  for  larboard,  to  prevent  that  word  being 
mistaken  for  “  starboard  ,f  (q.  v.),  owing  to  similar¬ 
ity  of  sound. 

B.  As  aclj. :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  a  vessel ;  port. 

lar  -§en-er,  s.  [Eng.  larcen(y) ;  -er.]  One  who 
commits  larceny ;  a  thief. 

lar'-§en-ist,  s.  [Eng.  larcen(y);  -isf.]  A  thief, 
a  larcener.  (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 
lar'-fjen-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  larcen(y) ;  -ows.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  larceny ;  pertaining  to  larceny. 

2.  Given  to  larceny  ;  guilty  of  larceny  ;  thievish, 
lar’-ijen-ous-ljf,  adv.  [English  larcenous ;  -ly.] 

In  a  larcenous  manner ;  thievishly. 

lar -9911-^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  larrecin ,  larcin;  Fr.  lar- 
cin,  from  Lat.  latrocinium,  from  latro=  a  robber.] 
Law:  Larceny  is  the  unlawful  taking  and  carry¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  carry  away  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  another,  with  intent  to  appropriate  said 
goods,  and  thereby  deprive  the  rightful  owner  of 
their  use;  theft. 

IT  In  this  country  in  the  different  states  larceny  is 
variously  graded,  some  commonwealths  distinguish¬ 
ing  it  into  grand  and.  petit  larceny,  while  others  add 
the  further  distinction  of  simple  and  compound. 
Of  the  two  former  classifications  the  differentiat¬ 
ing  circumstance  is  the  value  of  the  goods  taken, 
the  theft  of  less  than  $50  in  value  (generally)  con¬ 
stituting  petit  larceny,  and  of  more  than  that 
amount  grand  larceny.  As.  to  mixed  or  compound 
and  simple  larceny,  American  law  is  coincident 
with,  and  founded  upon,  the  English  law,  for  which 
see  extract  infra: 

‘‘Larceny,  or  theft,  is  distinguished  by  the  common  law 
into  two  sorts:  the  one  called  simple  larceny,  or  plain 
theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other  atrocious  circum¬ 
stance;  and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one’s  house 
or  person.  Simple  larceny  is  ‘the  felonious  taking  and 
carrying  away  of  the  personal  goods  of  another.’  Mixed 
or  compound  larceny  is  such  as  has  all  the  properties  of 
simple  larceny,  but  is  accompanied  with  either  one  or 
both  of  the  aggravations  of  a  taking  from  one’s  house  or 
person.  Formerly  the  stealing  of  goods  above  the  value 
of  twelve  pence  was  called  grand  larceny;  when  of  goods 
of  that  value,  or  under,  it  was  petit  larceny ,  offenseswhich 
were  considerably  distinguished  in  their  punishment. 
The  distinction  has  been  abolished;  every  larceny  being 
now  deemed  grand  larceny." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
tv.,  ch.  17. 

Iar9b,  *larche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  larege ;  Span,  larice, 
alerce;  Ital.  larice;  N.H.  Ger.  lerche;  M.  H.Ger. 
larche,  all  from  Lat.  larix= Gr.  larix—the  larch.] 
Bot. :  Abies  larix,  sometimes  called  Larix  com¬ 
munis,  the  larches  being  elevated  into  a  genus.  It 
is  called  more  fully  the  Common  White  Larch.  It 
is  a  deciduous  tree,  growing  rapidly,  and  furnishes 
a  durable  timber,  which,  however,  tends  to  twist 
and  warp.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  being  sec¬ 
ond  in  value,  in  this  respect  only,  to  oak.  The 
Common  Larch  yields  Venetian  turpentine,  the 
branches  a  saccharine  substance,  called  Manna  of 
Briancon,  and  when  larch  forests  take  fire,  a  gum 
called  Gummi  orenbergen se  exudes  from  the 
•branches.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  common  larch 
with  white,  and  another  with  red  flowers.  Yet 
another,  the  Russian  larch,  has  cinereous  bark. 


If  The  Corsican  Larch  is  Pinus  laricia ;  the  Golden 
Larch  is  Abies  (Larix)  kcempferi. 

If  Tincture  of  larch : 

Pharm.:  Tincturalaricis.  It  is  formed  of  coarsely 
powdered  larch-bark,  214  oz.,  with  rectified  spirit, 
a  pint.  It  is  used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  cystitis, 
and  purpura.  (Garrod.) 

larch-bark,  s. 

Pliar. :  Laricis  cortex.  It  is  deprived  of  its  outer 
layer.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tincture  of 
Larch  (q.  v.). 

larch-red,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  substance  obtained  from  larch-bark,  by 
boiling  it  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When 
fused  with  sodium  hydroxide,  it  yields  proto-cate- 
chuic  acid. 

♦largh  -cn,  a.  [Eng.  larch;  adj.  suff.  -en.]  Of 
larch.  (Keats:  Meg  Merrilies.) 

*lar9h’-er,  s.  [Eng.  larch;  -er.]  The  larch, 
♦lar-gon,  s.  [Fr.]  A  pilferer,  a  thief, 
lard,  s.  [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  larda= lard ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  lardo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fat  of  hogs  melted  and  separated  from  the 
flesh. 

“By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared, 

And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaking  lard!" 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Baucis  and  Philemon,  107. 

2.  The  flesh  of  swine ;  bacon. 

“Whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skip  on 
and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side.” — Bacon : 
Nat.  Hist.,  §997. 

II.  Pharm. :  Prepared  lard  as  used  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  ointments  It  is  emollient,  and  is  some¬ 
times  added  to  poultices  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dry  and  hard.  (Garrod.) 

lard-oil,  s.  A  valuable  kind  of  oil  extracted  from 
lard,  and  used  for  burning  and  lubricating  pur¬ 
poses. 

lard-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  cooked  lard  is 
pressed  from  the  cracklings. 

lard-renderer,  subst.  A  tank-boiler  or  vessel  in 
which  cut  lard  is  cooked  to  obtain  the  clear  fat 
apart  from  the  membrane  and  watery  portions, 
lard-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  popular  name  for  Agalmatolite. 
lard,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  larder,  from  lard= lard.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stuff  with  the  flesh  of  swine. 

“The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine, 

And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.” 

Dryden;  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  63 

*2.  To  fatten. 

“It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother’s  sides.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

3.  To  cover  or  smear  with  lard. 

“Terribly  gay 

In  his  buff  doublet,  larded  o’er  with  fat 
Of  slaughtered  brutes.” — Somervile;  Hobbinol. 

*4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  rich  or  fertile. 

“Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 

And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  mix  with  something  else  ;  to  interlard. 

“To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to?” — 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  fat;  to  fatten, 
lar-da-ce  -in,  s.  A  peculiar  abnormal  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  an  amyloid  character  occurring  in  the 
spleen,  liver,  &c.  It  gives  a  blue  reaction  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

lar-da  -ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [French 
lardacA,  from  Zard=lard.]  Of  the  nature,  or  con¬ 
sisting,  of  lard  ;  resembling  lard. 

lardaceous-disease,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  material  which  is  characteristic  of 
albuminoid  disease  is  pale,  structureless,  and  at 
first  nearly  transparent,  and  may  undergo  a  fatty 
and  granular  degeneration,  known  as  lardaceous, 
albuminoid,  amyloid,  or  waxy.  The  parts  chiefly 
affected  are  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  absorbent 

§  lands.  It  is  also  known  as  one  form  of  chronic 
Iright’s  disease, 
lardaceous-tissues,  s.pl. 

Pathol. :  Tissues  of  which,  from  morbid  causes, 
the  appearance,  the  color,  and  the  consistence  are 
like  those  of  lard. 

lar’-der,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lardier,  from  Zard=lard.] 

1.  A  tub  in  which  to  keep  bacon  while  being 
salted. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  meat  is  kept. 

“His  larder  and  his  kitchen  [he]  observes.” 

King:  On  Cookery. 

3.  A  stock  of  provisions ;  as,  He  keeps  a  good 
larder. 


lar-der-ell’-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Bechi  after  the 
locality,  Larderello,  where  found ;  suff. -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  very  light  mineral,  appearing  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  closely-aggre¬ 
gated,  minute, oblique,  rectangular  tables.  Color, 
white;  tasteless.  Composition:  Boracic  acid, 
68-556;  ammonia,  12-734;  water,  18‘325 ;  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  formula,  N FLOABOs-t-lHO.  Found  at 
Larderello,  near  Sasso,  Tuscan  Lagoons. 

lard-er-er.  s.  [Eng.  larder;  -er.]  One  who 
has  charge  of  the  larder. 

♦lard’-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  larder;  -y.]  A  larder, 
lard -Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  Fr.  lard= 
bacon  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.) .  Pierre  de  lard  (DufrAnoy).] 
Min.:  A  doubtful, mineral  species, _  probably  the 
product  of  an  alteration,  or  a  mixture.  Dana 
makes  it  a  synonym  of  Pagodite,  a  name  which  is 
itself,  however,  but  a  synonym  of  Agalmatolite 
(q.v.). 

lar-dl-zab  -a-lA,  s.  [Named  after  Michael  Lar- 
dizabala,  of  Uribe,  mentioned  in  the  Flora  peru¬ 
viana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lardizaba* 
lace®  (q.  v.). 

lar-dl-zabu-la'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lardi- 
zabal(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany:  Lardizabalads.  An  order  of  diclinous 
exogens,  alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists  of 
twining  smooth  shrubs,  with  alternate  compound 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  white,  lilac,  deep  purple, 
or  pale  yellow,  sometimes  fragrant,  flowers.  Sepals 
three,  or  six  in  two  rows ;  deciduous.  Petals  six, 
in  two  rows,  opposite  the  sepals  ;  the  inner  smaller, 
or  gland-like,  or  none.  Stamens  six,  opposite  the 
petals.  Ovules  many,  or  one  sunk  in  sockets  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ovary.  Fruit  short,  stalked, 
berried,  many  seeded.  Found  in  the  cooler  parts  or 
South  America  or  of  "China.  Known  genera,  seven ; 
species,  fifteen.  (Lindley.) 

lar-dl-zab  -g.l-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lardizab- 
al(a) ;  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Lardizabalace®  (q.  v.). 

lar  -dofl,  s.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  bacon ;  a  strip  of  lard. 
*lar  -dry,  s.  [A  contract,  of  lardery  ( q.v.).]  A 
larder. 

lard  y,  a.  [Eng.  lard;  -y.]  Of  the  natureof  or 
containing  lard ;  lardaceous. 

*lare,  *lear,  s.  [Lair.]  Pasture,  feed. 

*lare,  v.  t.  [Lare,  s.]  To  feed,  to  fatten. 
l$t-ren-tl-a  (t  as  sh),s.  [A  name  of  Flora,  or 
from  Acca  Larentia,  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Laren- 
tid®  (q.  v.). 

lg-ren’-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  larent(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  or  Moths,  tribe  Geometrina. 
Antenn®  never  plumose,  though  sometimes  pectin¬ 
ated.  Wings  not  angular,  the  anterior  ones  often 
with  transverse  wavy  lines.  Larva  long,  with  a 
small  rounded  head.  It  feeds  exposed  or  on  folded 
leaves.  It  contains  the  Pug  moths,  the  Carpets,  the 
Highflyers,  &c.  (Stainton.) 
lar'-e§,  s.  pi.  [Lae  (2).] 

large,  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  largus,  a  word  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  largo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  of  great  size  or  dimensions  ;  big,  bulky. 

“  Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger, 

Ten  times  larger  than  the  others.” 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvii. 

2.  Wide,  extensive. 

“  Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein  ;  for  it 
is  large  enough  for  them.” — Genesis  xxxiv.  21. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  containing  a  great  number  or 
quantity;  numerous,  abundant;  ample,  copious. 

“It  is  certainly  now  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as 
the  larger  of  these  two  sums.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Ena.. 
ch.  in.  y  • 


ous,  lavish.  ’ 

.  5.  Liberal;  not  narrow;  comprehensive,  far-see¬ 
ing. 

“The  character  of  the  large  yet  cautious  mind  of  Hali¬ 
fax. — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xi. 

.6.  Free;  unrestrained;  and,  in  a  bad  sense,  licen¬ 
tious.  ’ 

“  I  never  tempted  her  with  words  too  large." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  L 
*7.  Free  ;  not  tied  or  bound.  [If  1.] 

Of  burdens  all  he  set  the  Paynims  large." 

8.  Ample,  considerable,  great.  Fairfax. 

9.  Diffuse,  full,  free. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education,  and  say  a  great  many  thinc-s  which 
have  been  said  before.”— Felton.-  On  the  Classics.  ° 


fate,  fat, 

•or,  ■wore. 


fare, 

wqlfj 


umidst,  what^.  fall,  father;  -we,  -wet,  here, 

work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 

cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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larrikinism 


large-acred 


*B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  A  note  formerly  in  use,  of  the  value  of  two 
longs,  or  four  breves. 

IF  1.  At  large: 

(1)  Freely ;  without  restraint. 

“  [The]  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
.Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  265. 

(2)  Fully,  diffusely ;  as,  to  treat  of  a  subject  at 
large. 

2.  To  give  (or  sail)  large : 

Naut. :  To  have  the  wind  crossing  the  direction 


lar’-get,  s.  A  piece  of  bar-iron,  cut  off  to  a  length 
(and  weighing  about  fourteen  pounds  for  an  aver¬ 
age  sheet),  forming  a  blank  to  be  heated  and  rolled 
into  a  sheet  of  iron.  It  is  to  the  sheet  what  the 
loop  is  to  the  bloom,  the  fagot  or  ball  to  the  bar. 
lar-ghet  -to  {h  silent),  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Rather  broadly ;  widely ;  at  a  slow  pace, 
but  not  so  slow  as  largo. 
lar-ghls  -sl-mo  (h  silent) ,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Exceedingly  slow ;  as  slow  as  possible. 
*lar-glf-Ic-{il,  a.  [Lat.  largus= large,  full,  and 


bat. 


of  a  vessel’s  course  in  such  a  way.  that  the  sail  /acio=To  make^&n^ 

feels  its  full  force  and  the  vessel  attains  its  highest  ample.  uuuumu.,^^.0.,  , 

*lar-gif -lil-ous,  a.  [Lat.  largifluus,  from  largus 
=large,  full,  and  fluo— to  flow.]  Flowing  freely  or 
copiously. 

*lar-gIl'-6-qupnt,  a.  [Lat.  largus=\nrge,  full, 
and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=  to  speak.]  Speak¬ 
ing  boastfully  or  bombastically ;  grandiloquent. 

larg'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  larg{e) ;  -ish.]  Rather  large ; 
somewhat  large. 

*lar-gl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  largitio,  from  largitus, 
pa.  par.  of  largior= to  bestow;  largus— large.]  The 
bestowing  of  a  gift  or  largess, 
lar'-go,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Slowly,  broadly, 
largo  assai,  adv.  Quite  slow, 
largo  di  mclto,  adv.  Very  slow. 

Slow,  but  not  too 


speed. 

large-acred,  a.  Having  large  estates, 
large-eared,  a.  Having  large  ears. 

Large-eared  spear-nosed  bat : 

ZoOl.:  Lonchorhina  aurita,  a  West-Indian 
akin  to  the  Vampires, 
large-face,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Large-face  lathe : 

Wood-working :  A  lathe  for  turning  patterns  of 
wheels,  heavy  moldings,  and  other  large  circular 
work.  It  has  a  hinged  tool-rest  on  a  bracket,  which 
may  be  moved  so  as  to  allow  the  work  to  swing  to 
the  floor  if  necessary  ;  or  even  larger  work  may  be 
done  by  preparing  a  pit  for  the  object  to  swing  in. 

large-greaved,  a.  Having  the  legs  protected  by 
large  plates  resembling  greaves. 

Large-greaved  tortoise : 

ZoOl. :  Podocnemis  expanse,  a  chelodine  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Emydes.  Habitat,  the  streams  and 
marshy  lands  of  the  region  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  Length  about  thirty-two  inches, 
larg'e-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  large  hands ;  hence,  rapacious,  greedy, 
grasping. 

2.  Profuse ;  as,  large-handed  charity, 
large-headed,  a.  Having  a  large  head. 
Large-headed  Chinese  river-tortoise : 

ZoOl. :  Platvsternon  megacephalum.  It  has  a 
long  flat  buckler,  and  a  very  long  tail.  It  occurs  in 
swamps,  marshes,  and  streams  in  China,  and  is 
sometimes  sold  in  the  Canton  markets, 
large-limbed,  a.  Having  large,  strong  limbs, 
large-tailed,  a.  Having  a  large  tail. 
Large-tailed  Crustacea : 

ZoOl.:  The  sub-order  of  Decapoda,  called  Mac- 
roura  (q.  v.),  containing  the  Lobsters,  &c. 

large -heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  large,  and 
hearted .]  Having  a  large  or  liberal  heart  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  liberal,  free. 

large'-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  large- 
hearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
largehearted ;  magnanimity, 
large  -ly,  *large-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  large;  * ly .] 


largo,  ma  non  troppo,  adv, 

slow. 

lar’-1-g.t,  s.  [Sp.  lariat  a.]  A  lasso.  Alongcord 
or  thong  of  leather,  with  a  running  noose,  used  in 
catching  cattle,  horses,  &c.  A  rope  used  for  picket¬ 
ing  horses,  permitting  them  a  limited  circle  in 
which  to  graze. 

lar-I-at,  v.  t.  [Laeiat,  s.]  To  capture  or  tie 
with  a  lariat ;  to  use  a  lariat. 

lar'-T-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lar(us)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 

Ornith.:  Gulls;  a  family  of  Gavi®  (Seabirds), 
commonly  placed  under  a  more  comprehensive 
order  Natatores  (Swimmers).  The  bill  is  slender, 
much  compressed,  and  gradually  bent ;  the  nostrils 
are  placed  laterally  in  the  bill;  the  wings  are  very 
long ;  the  hind  toe  is  small,  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  not  united  by  a  web  to  the  outer 
toes ;  the  plumage  is  usually  white  and  gray,  the 
former  predominating.  Species  exist  on  the  coasts 
of  most  countries.  The  family  is  divided  into  three 
sub-families:  Rhyncopin®  (Scissor-bills  or  Skim¬ 
mers),  Sterninse  (Terns),  and  Larin®  (True  Gulls). 

la-rl-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lar{us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ince.] 

Ornith. :  True  Gulls ;  a  sub-family  of  Larid® 
(q.  v.).  The  bill  is  comparatively  stout  and  curved, 
with  a  prominent  angle  on  the  lower  and  a  swelling 


1.  In  a  large,  wide,  or  extensive  manner ;  widely;  on  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  wings  are  long  and 


extensively. 

2.  Abundantly;  without  sparing;  bountifully, 
liberally,  freely. 

“  Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires, 

And  she  gives  largely  more  than  he  requires.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  66. 

3.  To  a  great  extent ;  greatly. 

“An  object  of  aversion  with  which  contempt  was  largely 
mingled.” — Macaulay :  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Freely,  plentifully. 

“  This  done,  at  once  his  future  plain  repast 
Unleaven’d  on  a  shaven  board  he  cast, 

With  tepid  lymph  first  largely  soaked  it  all, 

Then  gather’d  it  with  both  hands  to  a  ball.” 

Cowper:  The  Salad.  (Trans.) 

5.  Copiously,  diffusely,  fully. 


pointed ;  the  feet  powerful, 
lar  -Ix,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  larix=  a  larch.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pinace®,  tribe  Abiete®;  some¬ 
times  it  is  merged  in  Abies.  Larix  grijjithii,  a  tree 


lar-Ix-In'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  larix  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -in{e) ,  - ic .]  (See  the  compound.) 

larixinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C10H10O5.  A  volatile  acid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  larch-tree  ( Pinus  larix)  by 
exhausting  it  with  water  at  80°,  evaporating  the 
filtered  extract  to  a  syrup,  and  distilling  in  a  glass 
u.  retort.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclimc  prisms,  often 

“Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  explain  an  inch  long,  and  having  a  silvery  luster,  slightly 
the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.”— Waits:  On  the  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Mind.  It  sublimes  at  93° ,  melts  at  153° ;  has  a  bitter,  astrrn- 

large'-ness,  *large-nesse,  «.  [English  large;  sent  teste  and  the^odor  otc amp^or.^  Nitrm  acid 


1.  Great  size,  bigness,  bulk. 

“The  porter  stood  wondring  at  the  largeness  of  the 
beast.”— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii,  §  14. 

2.  Width,  extent,  wideness. 

“Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeness  of 
rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now;  we  can  easily 
prove,  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no  less.” — 
Bentley. 

3.  Greatness  in  number  or  quantity. 

*4.  Liberality,  generosity,  bounteousness.  _ 

5.  Liberality,  comprehensiveness,  extensiveness. 


converts  it  into  oxalic  acid;  ferric  chloride  pro¬ 
duces,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  a  beautiful  purple- 
red  color. 

lark  (1),  *larke,  *lev-er-ock  {Eng.),  lar-ick, 
ler-rik  lav-er-ock  {Scotch),  s.  [A.  S.  l&werce, 
Idwerc  ;’Dut.  leeuwerck,  leeuwrik,  leeuwerk,  leverik; 
N.  H.  Ger.  lerche ;  Sw.  larka;  Dan.  larke;  Icel. 
Icevirki.] 

f  '  rsing!°g$ he  genus  Alauda.  Five  species  are  the 
best  known:  the  Skylark,  Alauda  arvensis;  the 
Shorelark,  A.alpestris;  the  Crested  LarkjA.  ens- 
tata  :  and  the  Woodlark,  A.  arborea.  The  okylark, 

...  *  •  _  1.1 /\T11  n  rr  1  a n  i n  n>  onm  o  Arm  _ 


‘There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and  Wi(-Li’sonlo  variations  of  coloring,  leading  someorni- 
agreeableness  of  temper.” — Collier:  Of  Friendship.  thologists  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  more 

*6.  Diffuseness,  fullness.  species  than  one.  extends  all  through  Europe  to  the 

5S2K  anw  ssa-aassr 

master  to  dependents,  or  superior  to  inferiors) .  of  the  Sturnella  family ,  the  Meadow  or  h  ieia  Fa  , 

btfil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hin, 

•clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions. 


and  in  Australia  to  Mirafra  horsfieldii,  or  th# 
Bush  Lark.  The  Tit-lark  belongs  to  the  family 

Motacillidoe. 

3.  PL:  The  family  Alaudid®  (q.  v.). 
lark-bunting,  s. 

Ornith. :  Plectrophanes  nivalis,  the  Snow-bunt¬ 
ing  (q.  v.). 

lark-colored,  a.  Of  a  dingy  brown  color  like 
the  European  lark, 
lark-heel,  s.  [Laek’s-heel.] 
lark-heeled,  a.  Having  a  long  hind  toe  like  a 
lark. 

Lark-heeled  cuckoos: 

Ornith. :  Centropus,  a  genus  of  Coccyzin®,  which 
have  a  long  hind  toe.  They  are  found  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  Asia  and  Australia, 
lark-like,  adv.:  Like  a  lark. 

“Pleasure,  lark-like,  rests  upon  the  ground.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  20. 

lark-sparrow,  subst.  Chondestes  grammacus,  a 
native  sparrow  of  our  Western  States. 

lark-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Taenia  platycephala.  It  has  a  peculiar 
flattened  head,  with  four  suctorial  discs.  It  derives 
its  popular  English  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  in  several  land  birds,  especially  in  the  lark. 
{Wood.) 
lark’s-claw,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Laekspue  (q.  v.). 

lark’s-heel,  lark-heel,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Tropceolum  majus;  (2)  the  same  as- 
Laekspue  (q.  v.). 

lark  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  M.  E.  lak,  laik,  from1 2 3 * 5 
A.  S.  Wc=--game,  sport  ;cogn.  with  Icel.  leikr—g ame; 
Sw.  lek ;  Dan.  leg ;  Goth,  laiks .]  A  piece  of  sport  or 
merriment ;  a  game,  sport. 

lark,  v.  i.  [Laek  (2),  s.]  To  sport,  to  make  game. 
{Slang.) 

lark -er,  s.  [Eng.  lark  (1),  s.  ;-er.]  ©be  who- 

catches  larks. 

lark’-spur,  s.  [Eng.  lark,  and  spur.  Named  from- 
the  fact  that  the  dorsal  sepal  is  spurred  behind,  a 
little  like  the  hind  claw  of  the  lark.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Delphinium  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
Delphinium  ajacis,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
now  a  common  garden  plant  in  many  countries. 
The  specific  name  Ajacis  refers  to  certain  markings 
in  the  flower  like  the  Greek  letters  A I.  Some  regard 
it  as  only  a  variety  of  another  species,  D.  consolida. 
lar'-ml-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  larme=a  tear.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  corona  or  dripstone  of  a  doorway 
or  window. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  membranous  sac,  secreting  a  dense 
black  unctuous  humor,  situated  under  the  stfborb- 
ital  fossa  at  or  below  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  is» 
deer  and  antelopes. 

lar-re,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Dr.  Leach,  appar¬ 
ently  without  a  meaning,  ( McNicoll .)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Larrid® 
(q.  v.). 

lar'-rl-dse,  s .pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  larr{a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Hymenopterous  Insects, 
section  Fossores.  The  labrum  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
cealed,  the  mandibles  deeply  notched  on  the  inner 
side  near  the  base. 

lar’-rl-kln,  lar’-^-kln,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  a  cop 
rupt.  of  larking.]  (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

A.  As  substantive: 

“It  was  in  a  Sydney  newspaper  that  I  read  about 
larrikins,  but  the  term  would  appear  to  have  spread! 
throughout  Australia.  ‘H.  de  S.’ tells  me  that  larrikin 
was  originally  Melbourne  slang,  applied  to  rowdy  young¬ 
sters,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever,  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  police.  ‘An  Australian  Born’  spells  the 
word  larakin  .  .  .  Finally,  Archibald  Forbes  telle 
me:  A  larrikin  is  a  cross  between  the  street  Arab  and 
the  hoodlum,  with  a  dash  of  the  rough  thrown  in  to 
improve  the  mixture.  It  was  thus  the  term  had  its  origin: 
A  Sydney  policeman  of  the  Irish  persuasion  brought  up  a 
rowdy  youngster  before  the  local  beak.  Asked  to  describe 
the  conduct  of  the  misdemeanant,  he  said,  ‘Av  if  it  plase 
yer  honnor,  the  blagard  wor  a  larrakin’  (larking)  all  over 
the  place.’  The  expression  was  taken  hold  of  and 
applied.” — O.  A.  Sala:  Echoes. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rough,  disorderly,  rowdy. 

“In  Melbourne  the  larrikin  element  is  becoming  a 
danger  and  a  nuisance  to  decent  people.” — Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 

lar  -rl-kin-l§m,  s.  [Australian  larrikin  (q.  v.); 
-ism.]  (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

“From  the  Australian  Club,  Cambridge,  yet  another 
correspondent  writes:  ‘Larrikinism,  is  a  purposeless, 
destructive  rowdyism,  which  finds  expression,  from  my 
own  experience,  in  knocking  off  the  heads  of  statues  in  a 
mason’s  yard,  and  knocking  out  the  eyes  of  Chinamen 
with  a  shanghai  (any lice,  catapult )  ’  ” — O.  A.  Sala:  Echoes. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  espst.  ph  =  f 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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lar'-rup,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  Zarp=alash;  larpen=to  lar-yn-go-log-ic-aL  a.  [Eng.  laryngology ;  c 
•thrash.]  To  thrash,  to  flog.  ( Provincial .)  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Of  or  pertain- 

“  There  was  no  rope-dancing  for  me!  I  danced  on  the  ing  to  laryngology,  studying  laryngology!  The 
bare  ground,  and  was  larruped  with  the  rope.” — Dickens:  American  Laryngological  Association. 
c Bard  Times,  ch.  v. 

lar-ry,s.  [Lorry.] 

1.  A  coal-truck  on  a  railway ;  a  lorry,  a  wagon. 

•(Eng.)  . 

2.  A  kind  of  long-handled  iron  hoe  which  is  used 
•for  mixing  grouting. 

lar -urn,  s.  [A  contr.  for  alarum  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  alarm ;  a  notice  or  warning  of  danger. 

“Tambourgi!  tambourgi!  thy  larum  afar 

Gives  hopevto  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  72. 

2.  An  alarm  clock  (q.  v.). 

lar  -um,  v.  i.  [Larum,  s.]  To  sound  an  alarm. 

lar-iis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  laros=  a  ravenous  sea¬ 
-bird,  perhaps  a  cormorant  or  a  gull.] 

Ornith. :  Gull ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Larin®  and  the  family  Laridee  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is 
much  compressed,  the  outer  half  of  the  culmen 
much  curved,  the  gonys  strongly  angulated ;  the 
'tail  short,  even ;  the  tarsi  at  least  as  long  as  the 
•middle  toe  ;  the  hind  toe  very  short.  [Gull.] 

lar'-vg,  (pi.  lar'-vse),  s.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  ghost,  a 
•  specter,  (2)  a  mask.  Named  by  Linnaeus  because 
the  larval  state  of  an  insect  differs  from  and  in  a 
manner  “  masks  ”  the  ultimate  form.] 

1.  Comp.Relig.:  [Lemur.] 

2.  Entom. :  The  first  condition  of  an  insect  on  its 
'issuing  from  the  egg,  when  it  is  usually  in  the  form 
-of  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot.  (Darwin.)  The 
name  applied  to  an  immature  insect  from  the  time 
that  it  breaks  through  the  egg-shell,  whatever 
state  of  development  it  may  have  reached  in  ovo. 

In  the  orders  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homop- 


lasio 

(2)  A  stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough ;  a 
stroke  with  a  whip. 

“The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  457. 

lar-yn-gol-6-gy,  s.  [Greek  laryngx  (genit.  lar-  (3)  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is  held; 

ynqgos)=the  larynx,  and  logos=a  discourse.]  The  a  snare.  ...  _ 

branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  lar-  2.  Fig.:  A  stroke  of  satire ;  sarcasm,  satire,  vitu- 
ynx  and  its  diseases.  peration. 

lar  yn-goph  -o-ny,  s.  [Greek  laryngx  (genit.  “The  moral  is  a  Zas/i  at that 
larynggos)  =the  larynx,  and  phone  — a  sound.]  The  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well.  g. 

sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope,  n,  Weaving:  A  thong  formed  of  the  combined 
when  placed  over  the  larynx.  ends  of  the  cords  by  which  a  certain  set  of  yarns  are 

lar-yn-go-scope,  s.  [Gr.  laryngx  (genit.  laryng-  raised  in  the  process  of  weaving  Brussels  carpet. 
oos)=the  larynx,  and  skopeo= to  see,  to  observe.]  Each  yarn  (termed  an  end)  passes  through  an  eye 
An  instrument,  invented  by  Senor  Manuel  Garcia,  (the  mail),  to  which  is  attached  a  cord  passing  over 
for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  a  a  pulley  above  the  frame  of  the  loom.  The  cords 
small  plane  mirror  on  a  long,  slender  stem,  which  required  to  raise  to  the  surface  a  certain  set  of 
is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  a  large  yarns,  required  for  one  row  in  the  pattern,  are  bound 


concave  mirror  for  reflecting  light  (solar  or  arti¬ 
ficial).  This  last  reflector  may  be  either  fixed  to  a 
stand  or  suspended  from  the  forehead  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  An  inverted  image  is  seen  in  the  small  mirror. 

lar-yn-go-scop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  laryngoscop(e) ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  laryngoscope  or  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  larynx. 

lar-yn-g0t'-6-m$f ,  s.  [Gr.  laryngx  (genit.  laryng¬ 
gos)  =  the  larynx,  and  tome= a  cutting;  temno— to 
cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  by  which  an  incision  is  made 
into  the  larynx  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  breath¬ 
ing,  when  obstruction  to  it  exists,  to  remove  foreign 
bodies,  or  for  any  similar  cause.  In  the  first  case  a 
little  funnel-shaped  silver  instrument  is  inserted 
into  the  opening  to  keep  it  from  closing  too  soon. 

lar'-ynx,  s.  [Gr.  laryngx .] 

1.  Anat. :  The  windpipe.  It  is  built  up  on  the 
cricoid  cartilage  above  the  trachea,  containing  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  vocal  ligaments,  terminat- 


tera,  the  larvae  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  ing  in  the  glottis  and  epiglottis  ;  it  is  the  organ  of 
in  wanting  wings;  while  in  the  Hymenoptera,  voice  (q.v.). 

»Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera,  andDiptera,  2.  Pathol.:  There  may  be  polypi,  cancer,  fibrous 
they  completely  differ.  Those  larvee  which  have  tumors,  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  besides  laryn- 
legs  and  prolegs  are  called  caterpillars ;  others,  geal  catarrh,  phthisis,  &c. 


with  a  head  and  with  feet  or  no  feet  are  called 
.grubs ;  and  those  which  want  both  a  head  and  feet 
maggots.  As  a  rule,  a  larva  cannot  propagate  its 
kind,  but  Wagner  has  discovered  that  this  can  be 
done  by  the  maggot  of  a  dipterous  genus  of  insects, 
■Cecidomyia  ;  and  Grimm  that  it  can  be  done  by  the 
flies  of  the  genus  Chironomus. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  the  half- 
-developed  state  of  animals  belonging  to  other 
classes.  Thus  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiv.) 
speaks  of  the  larva  of  a  Cirriped. 

lar  -val,  a.  [Eng.  larv(a) ;  -aZ.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  larva. 

lar'-vate,  lar'-vat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  larvatus,  from 
larva = a.  mask.]  Masked;  wearing  a  mask. 

larve,  s.  &  a.  [Larva.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Larva  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Larval. 

lar  '-vi-form,  a.  [Lat.  larva— a  larva,  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling 
a  larva,  grub,  or  caterpillar.  (Owen.) 

lar-vip'-^-rg,,  s.  pi.  [Latin  larva  (q.v.),  and 
,pario= to  bring  forth.] 

Entom. :  Insects  which  bring  forth  larv®  instead 
of  depositing  eggs. 

lar-vlp-ji-rous,  a.  [Lat.  larva  (q.  v.) ;  pario— 
to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ous .] 

Entom. :  Producing  its  young  in  the  condition  of 
.larv®. 

la-ryn  -ge-al,  fla-ryn-ge-an,  a.  [Gr.  laryngx 


*las,  s.  [Lace.] 

las-car  ,  s.  [Pers.  &  Hind,  lashkar .]  In  the  East 
Indies  a  native  sailor  employed  on  European  ves¬ 
sels  ;  also  a  laborer  employed  in  arsenals,  &c. 

*las-§lv  -i-$n-9y,  s.  [Lat.  lasciviens,  pr.  par.  of 
lascivio= to  be  wanton.]  Lasciviousness. 

*l3,s-9iv-I-ent,  a.  [Lasciviency.]  Lascivious, 
wanton,  frolicsome. 

lg,S-$Iv  -l-ous,  a.  [A  corrupt,  (under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Fr.  lascif),  from  Lat.  lascivus;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
lascivo.] 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  lustful. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lasciviousness. 

“The  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 

That  charm  down  fear.”  Cowper:  Table  Talk,  462. 

3.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  wantonness ; 
lewd. 

“Sundrie  wanton  speeches  and  lascivious  phrases.” — 
Gascoigne:  To  the  Reverend  Deuines. 

las-§iv'-I-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lascivious;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  lascivious  manner  ;  wantonly,  lewdly,  lustfully. 

las-§iv'-I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lascivious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being-lascivious;  wan¬ 
tonness,  lewdness,  lustfulness. 

2.  A  tendency  to  excite  lust  or  wantonness. 

la'-ser,  s.  [Lat.=the  juice  of  Laserpitium  (q.v.).] 
The  laser,  or,  more  fully,  laser  cyrenaicum,  imply¬ 
ing  that  it  was  brought  from  Cyrene,  was  a  drug  to 
which  the  ancients  attributed  miraculous  proper¬ 
ties,  believing  that  it  could  cure  envenomed  wounds, 


(genit.  larynggos) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ean,  -eaZ.]  Of  or  restore  sight  to  the  blind  and  youth  to  the  aged,  &c.  verb) 
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together  into  a  lash,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  pull. 

lash-free,  a.  Free  from  the  lash  or  scourge  of 
satire  or  sarcasm. 

lash  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  eyelash  (q.v.). 

lash,  *lasch-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lash,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  strike  or  flog  with  anything  pliant  and 

tough,  as  a  whip  ;  to  whip  ;  to  flog  ;  to  drive  with  a 
whip.  , 

*  “These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lashed  along.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  584. 

2.  To  beat  or  dash  against. 

“The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.” 

Prior:  Lady’s  Looking-Glass. 

3.  To  throw  or  dash  out  suddenly  or  with  a  jerk. 

“The  club  hung  round  his  ears,  and  battered  brows: 

He  falls;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

4.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  secure 
or  tie  with  a  cord  or  string. 

*5.  To  throw  out,  to  scatter. 

II.  Fig. :  To  satirize  ;  to  assail  fiercely  with  satire. 

“Juvenal  was  wholly  employed  in  lashing  vices.” — 
Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedication.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  use  a  whip  ;  to  flog. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  satirize  ;  to  make  use  of  satire  or  sarcasm. 

2.  To  break  out;  to  launch  out  into  extravagauce. 

IT  To  lash  out : 

1.  To  become  extravagant. 

2.  To  kick  out,  as  a  horse. 

3.  To  utter  wildly. 

“He  lasheth  out  scripture  in  bedelem.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  287. 

*lash,  a.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  Zaxws=loose.]  Soft 
and  watery,  but  without  flavor.  (Forby :  Vocab.  of 
East  Anglia.) 

lash  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lash;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  lashes  or  flogs. 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river ;  the  water  collected  below  a 
weir. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ichthy. :  [Father-lasher], 

2.  Naut. :  The  rope  which  binds  a  gun  to  the  rings 
at  the  cheek  of  the  port. 

lash’-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lash,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 


pertaining  to  the  larynx.  Thus  tlie*e  are  laryngeal 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c. 

lar-yn-gl S  -mus ,  s.  [Gr.  larynggismos=croaik- 
ing.]  (See  the  compound.) 

laryngismus-stridulus,  s. 


Lindley  believed  it  came  from  Thapsia,  and  prob¬ 
ably  from  Thapsia  garganica ,  an  umbelliferous 
plant.  It  was  called  also  Asadulcis. 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  flogging  or  whipping. 

la-ser-pF-tl-um  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  laserpitium,  A  r°pe  °r  g-asket’  by  ^hich  any^ng  is 
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laserpicium.l  '  "  "  aeoureupn  board  ship,  by  wrapping  around  it;  as 

B»t. :  A  genus  of  Umbellifer®,  family  Thapsid®.  ft®  ™rhftngf°f  a  staddmg-sail  boom  ;  the  lashing  of 
'he  fruit  is  eie-ht-wimmd.  I.asp.rnitium.  nlahrn.ro.  [he  Parts  of  a  pontoon  bridge;  the  lashing  at  the 


purgative,  and  even  caustic.  L.  siler,  found  in 
Greece,  L.  gummif 


absence  of  inflammation  and  of  false  membrane. 

The  par  vagum  nerve  is  alone  affected.  Greece,  L.  gummif erum  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 

lar-yn-gi-tis,  a.  [Gr.  laryngx  (genit.  larynggos)  other  species  of  the  genus,  yield  gum  resins.  Some 
=^the  larynx  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -itis,  denoting  iniiamma-  are  used  as  domestic  remedies.  [Laser.] 

tl°Path.:  Inflammation  of  the  windpipe.  It  may  be  En| [Latin’  W  (<1‘  V°’  and 
acute,  chronic,  mucous,  or  (edematous,  and  is  pro-  Bat.:  (i)  The  genus  Laserpitium  (q.  v.)  ;  (2) 


duced  by  cold  or  damp  or  as  an  accompaniment  of 
•certain  zymotic  diseases  such  as  scarlatina,  small- 
•pox,  and  measles.  When  membranous  it  is  called 
•croup,  and  may  also  be  frequently  found  associated 
with  diphtheria.  In  oedematous  laryngitis,  as  in 
•croup,  tracheotomy  is  sometimes  necessary  to  save 
life,  and  is  usually  successful.  It  is  not  confined  to 
.infancy,  but  is  common  to  adults. 


Thapsia  laserpitii. 

lash  (1),  *lasche,  *lasshe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
ct.  Ger.  lasche= a  flap.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  thong  or  cord  at  the  end  of  a  whip ;  a 
whip,  a  scourge. 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


3.  (PI.):  Abundance  of  anything.  (Vulgar.) 

lash  -less,  a.  [Eng.  lash  (2 ),s. ;  less.]  Having 
no  lashes. 

la-sl-an  -drg,,  s.  [Pref.  lasi(o)-;  Gr.  aner  (genit. 
andros)  —  a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lasiandrid® 
(q.  v.).  The  fruit  of  Lasiandra  argentea  and  some 
others  is  used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black. 

la-si-an’-dri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lasiandr(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Melastomads,  tribe  Melasto- 
me®. 

la-sl-o-,  pj-e/.  [Gr.  Z«.sio.s= hairy,  rough,  shaggy, 
woolly.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 

qu  =  kw. 


lasiobotrys 
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lasting-machine 


la-Sl-6-bot  -rjfs,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
botrys= a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  Lasiobo¬ 
trys  lonicerce  grows  on  the  horny  leaves  and  stems 
•of  various  kinds  of  honeysuckle.  {Berkeley .) 

la-si-o-cam'-pg.,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
kampe=a  caterpillar.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bombycidae,  sometimes  made 
the  type  of  a  family  Lasiocampid®  (q.  v.).  Lasio- 
scampa  rubi  is  the  Fox-moth,  L.  trifolii  the  Grass 
Eggar,  L.  quercus  the  Oak  Eggar,  and  L.  callunce, 
[possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  last,  the  Heath  Eggar. 
iXEggae.] 

la-sl-o-cam -pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lasio- 
tcamp{a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  by  Mr.  Stainton  and 
•others  included  in  Bombycid®.  It  consists  of  large 
•or  medium-sized  moths,  with  stout,  hairy  bodies 
and  strong  wings,  generally  brown,  reddish-brown, 
or  yellow.  Caterpillars  covered  with  soft  hair. 
[Lasiocampa.] 

la-sl-om  -ma-tg,,  s.  [Pref.  lasi{o)-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  ommata,  pi.  of  omma= the  eye.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nymphal- 
idae,  sub-family  Satyridi.  Lasiommata  cegeria  is 
the  Speckled  Wood  Butterfly,  and  L.  megeera  the 
W all  Butterfly. 

la  -si-on-Ite,  subst.  [Gr.  Zasios=hairy ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

_  Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hair-like  crystals  on 
limonite  in  the  Jura  limestone  at  Amberg,  Bavaria  ; 
now  determined  to  be  the  same  as  Wavellite  (q.  v.). 

la-si-o-pe-tal-e-se ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lasio- 
petal(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriace®  or  Byttnereae. 

la-si-o-pet'-a-lum,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  petahim ;  Gt.  petalon=&  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lasiopetale® 
(q.  v.). 

la-si-op'-ter-a,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
.ptera,  pi.  of  pteron—  a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  family  Ceci- 
domyid®.  Lasioptera  obfuscata  destroys  wheat 
like  the  Wheat  Midge  ( Cecidomyia  tritici) .  They 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  on 
which  their  maggots  feed.  They  bury  themselves 
in  the  ground  before  becoming  pup®. 

la-si-o  sl-phon,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
siphon=  a  siphon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelace®.  Lasiosiphon  erio- 
cephalus,  or  eriocephala,  a  large  shrub,  growing  in 
Bengal  and  Southern  India,  yields  a  fiber.  ( Cal¬ 
cutta  Exhibition  Report.)  Its  bark  is  used  for 
poisoning  fish. 

*lask,  *laske,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  lax  (q.  v.).]  A 
Hux. 

*lask  (1),  laske,  v.  i.  [Lask,  s.]  To  suffer  from 
diarrhea. 

lask  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  To  sail  large,  or  with  a  wind  about  45° 
abaft  the  beam.  [Large,  T[  2.] 

las'-ket,  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  laska= to  stitch;  lask=a 
scarf,  a  joint;  Dan.  laske=to  join  ;  lask=  a  scarf.] 
Naut. :  One  of  the  rings  of  cord  on  the  head  of  a 
bonnet  or  drabbler  to  secure  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
sail  above,  by  a  lacing  cord.  A  latch. 

las  -priiig,  last-spring, s.  [Eng.  las(t) ,  a.,  and 
spring?)  A  young  salmon. 

lass,  *lasse,  *lasce,  s.  [A  contraction  of  lad- 
dess,  a  feminine  form  of  lad  (q.  v.).]  A  young 
woman,  a  girl,  a  maid,  a  wench.  (Often  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment.) 

If  Hallelujah-lass :  [Hallelujah-lass.] 

*lasse,  *las,  a.  [Less.] 

las'-sie,  s.  [Eng.  lass;  dimin.  suff.  -ie—-y.)  A 
little  girl;  dimin.  of  lass.  (Used  as  a  term  of  en¬ 
dearment.) 

“  ‘The  lassie!  the  puir  lassie!’  said  theold  man,  ‘mony 
each  a  night  have  I  weathered  at  hame  and  abroad.’  ” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

las’-sl-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lassitudo=iaint- 
ness,  from  lassus=weary,  faint ;  Sp.  lassitud ;  Ital. 
J assiiudine.]  The  state  of  being  weary  or  languid  ; 
•weakness,  weariness  ;  loss  of  energy  or  animation  ; 
languor  arising  from  exhaustion  either  bodily  or 
mental;  enervation. 

lass-lorn,  a.  [Eng.  lass,  and  lorn.]  Forsaken 
by  one’s  mistress;  jilted. 

“  Brown  groves, 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor  loves, 

Being  lasslorn.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

las  -so,  laz  -6,  s.  [Port,  lago,  from  Lat.  laqueus 
=a  snare ;  Sp.  lazo .]  A  rope  with  a  running  noose, 
used  in  the  Western  States,  Spanish  America,  and 
Texas  for  catching  cattle.  In  some  of  the  European 


cavalry,  ten  men  per  troop  are  furnished  with 
a  lasso,  not  as  a  weapon,  but  that  they  may  aid  in 
drawing  a  load  on  emergencies. 

“The  lazo  consists  of  a  very  strong,  but  thin,  well- 
plaited  rope,  make  of  raw-hide.  One  end  is  attached  to 
the  broad  surcingle,  which  fastens  together  the  compli¬ 
cated  gear  of  the  recado,  or  saddle,  used  in  the  Pampas; 
the  other  is  terminated  by  a  small  ring  of  iron  or  brass, 
by  which  a  noose  can  be  formed.  The  Gaucho,  when  he 
is  going  to  use  the  lazo,  keeps  a  small  coil  in  his  bridle- 
hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  the  running  noose,  which  is 
made  very  large  generally,  having  a  diameter  of  about 
eight  feet.  This  he  whirls  round  his  head,  and  by  the 
dexterous  movement  of  his  wrist  keeps  the  noose  open, 
then  throwing  it,  he  causes  it  to  fall  on  any  particular 
spot  he  chooses.  The  lazo,  when  not  used,  is  tied  up  in  a 
small  coil  to  the  after  part  of  the  recado.” — Darwin:  Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  44. 

lasso-cells,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  Minute  extensile  weapons  not  retractile  of 
Actini®,  called  alsocnid®,  nettling  cells,  and  thread 
capsules. 

las'-so,  v.  t.  [Lasso,  s.]  To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

last,  a.  &  adv.  [A  contraction  of  latest;  the  in¬ 
termediate  form  being  latst ;  Dut.  laatst,  super,  of 
laaf=late.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  succession  ; 
hindmost. 

“The  seventh  and  last” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  time  ;  latest. 
“  From  the  first  day  to  the  last.” — Nehemiah  viii.  18. 

3.  Closing,  final,  ultimate. 

“  His  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  795. 

4.  Utmost,  extreme. 

5.  Lowest,  meanest ;  coming  after  all  others  in 
regard  to  rank  or  quality ;  as,  He  won  the  last 
prize. 

6.  Farthest  from  the  thoughts ;  the  least  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind ;  the  most  unlikely ;  as, 
It  is  the  last  thing  I  should  expect. 

7.  Next  before  the  present;  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  present ;  as,  last  week,  last  year. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  The  last  time  or  occasion  ;  for  the  last  time. 

“  Since  I  saw  you  last. — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  After  all  others. 

“Do  not  leave  me  last.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  90. 

*3.  Lately. 

“Yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

IT  (1)  At  last,  *at  the  last:  At  or  in  the  end;  ulti¬ 
mately  ;  in  the  conclusion. 

(2)  To  the  last :  To  the  end. 

(3)  On  one’s  last  legs :  In  an  extreme  stage  of 
exhaustion  ;  on  verge  of  ruin  ;  ruined  in  health. 

(4)  Last  resort:  A  court  of  last  resort  is  one  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

IT  Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  ;  latest  the  order  of  time  ;  final  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  object  .  .  .  The  last  is  opposed  to  the 
first;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
might  follow  ;  the  latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ; 
the  final  to  the  introductory  or  beginning. 

*last-COurt,  s.  A  court  held  by  the  twenty-four 
jurats  in  the  marshes  of  Kent  County,  England,  and 
summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  wherein  orders  are  made 
to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose  penalties,  &c.,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  said  marshes. 

last-heir,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  He  to  whom  lands  come  by  escheat 
for  want  of  lawful  heirs. 

last  (1),  *last-en,  *lest-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  lckstan= 
to  observe,  to  last,  to  remain;  prop.,  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of,  from  lcest=  a  foot-track;  cogn.  with 
Goth.  laistjan=to  follow ;  laists-a  foot-track;  Ger. 
lcisten=to  perform,  to  follow  out;  leisten=a  form, 
a  shoemaker’s  last.] 

1.  To  continue  in  existence;  to  remain;  to 
endure. 

“Will  never  cease  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.” — Hake- 
will:  Apologie,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

2.  To  hold  out;  to  continue  without  being  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  as.  The  provisions  will  last  for  a  month. 

3.  To  continue  unimpaired;  not  to  decay  or 
perish ;  as,  A  color  lasts. 

last  (2),  v.  t.  [Last  (2),  s.]  To  form  on  or  by  a 
last. 

last  (1),  s.  [Last  (1),  v.]  Power  of  holding  out; 
endurance,  stamina. 

last  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  Idst,  ledst=a  foot-track,  a  path, 
the  trace  of  feet;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leest= a  last,  a 
shape  -  Icel.  leistr=the  foot  below  the  ankle;  Sw. 
last= a  last ;  Dan.  Icest;  Ger.  leisten;  Goth.  laistr=  a 


footstep.]  A  wooden  mold  on  which  shoes  are 
fashioned.  A  foot-shaped  block  placed  inside  a 
shoe,  to  give  shape  to  the  upper  and  hold  the  parts, 
which  are  tacked  thereto  previous  to  pegging. 

“  Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 

Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  i.  35, 

last-finishing  machine,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  ends  of  lasts,  which  are  held  in  the  chucks  of  a 
last-turning  machine,  are  dressed  up  and  finished, 
last-holder,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  standard  for  the  last  while  last¬ 
ing,  pegging,  sewing,  soling,  &c. 

last  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  hlcest= a  burden,  from  hladan= 
to  load ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lest— a  load,  from  hladha= 
to  load ;  Dan.  last— a  weight,  a  burden,  a  cargo ;  Ices 
—a  load  ;  Zade=toload  ;  Sw.  last— a  burden  ;  lass=& 
cartload  ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  last,  from  laden= to  load.  1 

1.  A  load;  a  certain  weight  or  quantity.  (See 
extract.) 

“A  last  of  white  herrings  is  twelve  barrels,  of  red  her¬ 
rings  20  cades  or  thousand;  and  of  pilchards  10,000;  of 
corn  10  quarters,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  21  quar¬ 
ters;  of  wool  12  sacks;  of  leather  20  dickers,  or  ten  score; 
of  hides  or  skins  12  dozen;  of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes  14  bar¬ 
rels;  of  gunpowder  24  firkins,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds 
each.” — Tomline:  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  The  cargo  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

last  (4),  s.  [Last,  a.]  The  same  as  Last-court 
(q.  v.). 

last -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  last  (3),  s.;  -age.] 

1.  A  cargo,  a  load,  the  loading  of  a  ship. 

2.  Ballast. 

“All  maner  of  ships  accustomed  to  come  to  the  said 
port  (s.  of  Caleis)  out  of  the  countrey  of  England  shall 
bring  with  them  all  their  lastage  of  good  stones  conven¬ 
ient  for  stuffing  the  said  beakens.” — St  at.  21  Richard  II., 
c.  18. 

3.  Stowage-room  for  goods. 

4.  A  duty  paid  in  some  markets : 

1)  For  the  right  to  carry  goods  where  one  wills  ; 

2)  On  wares  Sold  by  the  last ; 

3)  For  freight  or  carriage. 

“So  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  and  from  all 
custome;  that  is  to  say  from  all  lastage,  tallage,  passage, 
cariage,  &o.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  117. 

last'-er,  s.  [Eng.  last  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  A  tool  for 
stretching  the  upper  leather  over  a  last. 

last'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Last  (1),  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  \s  adjective: 

1.  Continuing  in  existence;  enduring,  remaining; 
not  ’.easing  to  exist ;  permanent,  durable. 

“  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue:  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  269. 

2.  Remaining  or  continuing  unimpaired  by  time; 
as,  a  lasting  color. 

3.  Of  long  continuance. 

“  And  there,  like  them,  cold,  sunless  relics  hang, 

Each  fixed  and  chilled  into  a  lasting  pang  !” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Endurance,  continuance,  perma¬ 
nence. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  five-leaf  twill  stuff ;  a  stiff  woolen  fabric  in 
which  horsehair  was  formerly  interwoven  to  form  a 
stiffening  for  stocks  or  dresses. 

(2)  A  woolen  fabric  used  in  making  women’s 
shoes. 

2.  Shoemakina :  The  process  of  drawing  the  upper 
leather  smoothly  over  the  last. 

last’-ing  (2),  s.  [Last  (2),  u.]  The  act  of  form¬ 
ing  on  a  last. 

lasting-awl,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  sewing-awl  for  shoe-closers.  The 
awl,  being  passed  through  the  leather,  carries  the 
thread  with  it ;  then  being  slightly  drawn  back,  it 
forms  a  loop  through  which  a  second  thread  is 
passed.  The  entire  withdrawal  of  the  awl  then 
makes  a  lock-stitch,  similar  to  that  made  on  some 
sewing-machines. 

lasting-jack,  s. 

Shoemaking :  An  implement  to  hold  the  last  while 
straining  and  securing  the  upper  on  it;  and  for 
centering  or  adjusting  the  insole  and  outsole  for 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  pegging  or  sewing- 
machine.  Sometimes  used  in  hand-pegging. 

lasting-machine,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  contrivance  for  drawing  the  upper 
leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  smoothly  over  the  last, 
turning  the  projecting  edges  down  upon  the  insole, 
and  holding  them  until  they  are  properly  secured 
by  tacks,  pegs,  or  other  fastenings. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$m.  -tion, 


cell,  chorus,  §hin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


latent 


lasting-pinchers 
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lasting-pinchers,  s.pl. 

Shoemaking :  A  tool  to  grip  the  edges  of  the  upper 
.eather  of  a  boot  and  draw  it  over  the  last ;  a  last¬ 
ing-tool. 

lasting-tool,  s.  [Lasting-pinchers.] 

last  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [English  lasting;  -ly.\  In  a 
lasting  manner;  permanently,  durably,  with  con¬ 
tinuance. 

last  -Ing-ness, s.  [English  lasting;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lasting ;  durability,  perma- 
jence,  continuance. 

last -If,  adv.  [Eng.  last  (a.) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  the  last  place. 

“I  will  justify  the  quarrel;  secondly,  balance  the  forces; 
and  lastly,  propound  variety  of  designs  for  choice,  but 
not  advise  the  choice.” — Bacon. 

2.  At  last ;  finally ;  in  the  end,  in  conclusion. 

“  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  the  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  240. 

las-trse  -a,  S.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Ferns  placed  under  Nephrodium.  It  has  a  reniform 
indusium,  attached  by  the  sinus,  and  the  veins  free. 

la§  -p-rlte,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lazur ;  Arab.  Idjward— 
lapis  lazuli;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Azurite  (q.v.). 

la§-yl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sal(ic)ylic  reversed.]  (See 
the  compound.) 
lasylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H4O0.  An  acid  whose  phenyl-ether, 
CjgHsOa—CyHg  (Calls)  Oo,  is  produced,  together  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  in  excess  on  salicylate  of  sodium.  When 
the  temperature  rises  high,  a  viscid  liquid  passes 
over,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  tabular  crystals 
of  the  phenyl-ether,  leaving  a  mother-liquor,  which 
smells  of  hydrate  of  phenyl. 

*lat,  v.  t.  [Let,  v.] 

lat  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Calamus  leptospadix. 
lat  (2),  s.  [Pali  and  Sansc.] 

Architecture : 

1.  Buddhist:  The  simplest  form  of  “  tope,”  a  kind 
of  sthamba  (pillar),  constituting  a  marked  feature 
of  Buddhist  architecture.  Several  yet  remain.  There 
is  one  at  Delhi,  three  more  exist  in  Tirhut,  near  the 
Gunduck  River,  and  one  was  removed  to  Allahabad. 
It  was  on  a  “lat”  that  the  celebrated  proclamation 
of  Asoca  against  taking  human  life  was  carved. 

2.  Hindu:  The  lat,  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the 
Buddhists,  exists  in  connection  with  Hindu  archi¬ 
tecture  emanating  from  the  professors  of  Brahman¬ 
ism. 

lat-a-ki'-U,  s-  [Seedef.]  A  superior  kind  of  Turk¬ 
ish  tobacco,  of  a  mild  flavor,  named  from  Latakia 
(the  ancient  Laodicea),  near  which  it  is  grown. 

la  ta  -ni  ff,  s.  [From  latania,  the  name  of  one 
species  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  See  def.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borasseee.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  species,  Latania  bourbonica,  from  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  L.  rubra,  from  the  Mauritius. 
They  have  palmate,  fan-shaped  leaves,  yellow 
flowers,  and  yellowish-colored  drupes.  The  leaves 
are  used  by  the  natives  for  covering  their  huts,  and 
for  making  fans  and  umbrellas.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  astringent,  the  kernel  bitter  and  purgative, 
and  the  sap  of  the  trees  antiscorbutic. 

lat$h  (1),  *lacche,  *lach,  *lahche,  *latche,  s. 

[A.  S.  lceccar= to  catch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  door-fastening,  consisting  of  hinge-bolt  and 
catch.  A  latch  maybe  opened  from  either  side  of 
the  door  or  gate. 

“  They  lifted  the  latch  and  they  bade  him  be  gone.” 

Scott:  Bokeby,  iii.  30. 

*(2)  A  cross-bow. 

*(3)  A  snare. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  entrance  or  means  of  admission. 

“  The  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  latch 
Of  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense.” 

Wordsworth:  Ode.  (January,  1816.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Knitting-machine:  The  piece  hinged  to  the 
needle,  which  closes  over  the  engaged  loop  to  hold 
it  in  position  in  the  needle  while  the  latter  is  pene¬ 
trating  another  loop.  The  latch  is  subsequently 
opened  by  the  latch-lifter  to  allow  the  loop  to  be 
pushed  back  upon  the  needle,  and  is  then  closed  by 
the  latch-closer  to  enable  the  knock-off  to  disen¬ 
gage  the  formed  loop  or  stitch.  The  latch  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  fly. 


2.  Nautical:  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

(1)  A  cord  clamp  which  holds  the  in-board  end  of 
a  mackerel-line  ;  a  mackerel-latch. 

(2)  A  loop  on  the  head-rope  of  a  bonnet-sail;  a 
lasket. 

latch-closer,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  The  piece  which  closes  the 
latches,  to  enable  the  knock-off  to  slip  the  formed 
loops  off  the  needles. 

*latch-drawer,  *latche-drawer,  s.  A  thief, 
who  stole  into  houses  by  drawing  the  latch. 

latch-key,  s.  A  pocket  key  for  a  street-door 
latch. 

latch-lifter,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  The  rod  or  finger  which  lifts 
and  reverses  the  latches  to  enable  the  loops  or 
stitches  to  be  pushed  back  along  the  needles. 

latch-String,  s.  A  string  hanging  through  a  hole 
in  a  door  attached  by  one  end  to  the  latch,  which 
rises  as  the  string  is  pulled.  The  door  is  secured 
from  the  entrance  by  simply  pulling  the  string  from 
the  hole  to  the  inside  of  the  door. 

If  To  find  the  latchstring  out:  To  meet  with  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  to  be  welcome,  as  when  no  visitor  is  desired 
the  latch  string  is  drawn  in. 

lat$h  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  miry  or  swampy 
place. 

lat?h  (1),  *lacche,  *latche,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  Iceccan.'] 

*1.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

“Those  that  remained  threw  darts  at  one  man,  and 
latching  our  darts,  sent  them  again  at  us.” — Bolding: 
Ccesar,  p.  60. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

“He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father’s  house:  the  door 
was  only  latched." — Locke. 

*lat9h  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  Uclier— to  lick.]  To  lick,  to 
smear,  to  anoint. 

“ Hast  thou  yet  latcht  the  Athenian’s  eyes 
With  the  love-juice  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Iat9h'-et,  *lach-et,  s.  [Fr.  lacet,  dimin.  O.  Fr. 
lags ;  Fr.  lacs.]  A  string  used  to  fasten  or  tie  a  shoe 
or  sandal. 

“There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.” — Mark  i.  7. 

Iat9h  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  latch  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

Naut. :  A  loop  formed  on  the  head  rope  of  a 
bonnet-sail,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  foot  of 
the  sail  to  which  it  forms  an  appendage. 

late,  *lat,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  icet=slow,  late;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  faaf=late;  Icel.  latz= slow,  lazy;  Dan. 
Zod^lazy ;  Sw.  lat= lazy  ;  Goth,  iafs^slothful ;  Ger. 
Zass= weary;  Lat.  Zassus^fatigued.  [Later,  Lat¬ 
ter,  Last.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  after  the  usual  or  proper  time ;  behind 
time,  slow,  tardy,  long  delayed;  as,  a  late  harvest. 

*2.  Slow,  not  quick  ;  slow  of  belief. 

“A  lat  man.” — Joseph  of  Arimathie,  695. 

3.  Advanced  toward  the  close  or  end;  as,  late 
hours  of  the  day. 

4.  Existing  at  a  previous  time,  but  now  gone  or 
ceased  ;  as,  the  late  storms  ;  espec.,  used  of  a  person 
deceased,  lately  or  recently  in  office  or  place. 

“  Our  late  noble  master!” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

5.  Recent. 

“As,  of  late  days,  our  neighbors. 

The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  V.  8. 

6.  Keeping  late  hours  ;  dissipated. 

“  The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassaillers.” — Milton:  Comus,  179. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time ;  after  delays. 

“  Bring  thy  news  so  late.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

2.  Far  advanced  into  the  day  or  night ;  at  a  late 
hour. 

“  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed?  " 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  A  short  time  ago  or  previously ;  lately,  re¬ 
cently. 

“She  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,026. 

4.  Formerly ;  of  old. 

“  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led?” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

5.  In  a  late  season;  late  in  the  season. 

.  “  To  make  roses  or  other  flowers,  come  late,  is  an  exper¬ 
iment  of  pleasure;  for  the  ancients  esteemed  much  of  the 
rosa  sera.’’— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

If  Of  late: 

1.  A  short  time  ago  or  previously ;  lately. 

“  Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ?  ” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 


2.  In  the  last  time ;  latterly. 

“  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses; 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  I. 

3.  Formerly. 

“  That  was  of  late  an  heretic.”  . 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

lat-e-brlC  -6-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  latebricola 
=one  who  lives  in  lurking  places  or  brothels  :  late- 
bra=&  hiding-place,  from  lateo— to  lie  hid,  and  colo 
=to  inhabit.]  „T  ,  ,  ,  , 

Z06I. :  The  name  given  by  .TV  alckn&er  to  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Araneidas,  living  in  holes  and  fis¬ 
sures.  All  have  eight  eyes.  The  genera  Mygale, 
Oletera,  and  Filistata  have  them  aggregated,  they 
are  segregated  in  Missu- 
lena  and  Sphodros. 

*lat-ed,  adj.  [Either 
from  the  adj.  late,  or  as 
a  contraction  for  belated 
(q.  v.).]  Belated;  over¬ 
taken  by  night. 

“  The  lated  peasant  shunned 
the  dell.” 

Scott:  Bokeby,  ii.  10. 
lat-een',  a.  [French 
latine,  in  voile  latine=& 
lateen  sail ;  Sp.  Latina 
vela.]  Latin;  used  by 
Latin  races.  (Employed 
only  in  the  compounds.) 
lateen-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  trian  gular 
sail,  having  its  upper 
edge  fastened  to  a  long 
yard,  which  is  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°.  The 
yard  is  slung  at  a  point 
three-quarters  of  its  length  from  the  peak  end.  It 
is  used  principally  in  the  Mediterranean,  upon 
xebecs,  galleys,  and  feluccas,  which  have  three, 
two,  and  one  mast  respectively, 
lateen-yard,  s.  [Lateen-sail.] 
late'-lf ,  adv.  [English  late;  -ly.]  A  short  time 
ago ;  not  long  ago  ;  recently. 


Lateen-sail. 


“So  lately  found  and  so  abruptly  gone.” 

Milton:  P.  B.,  ii.  9. 

*lat  -?n,  s.  [Latten.] 

Ia'-ten9e,  s.  [Eng.  laten(t) ;  -ce.]  The  same  as 
Latency  (q.v.). 

“  Infinite  Love, 

Whose  latence  is  the  plentitudeof  all.” 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

la -t?n-9jf,  s.  [Eng.  laten(t) ;  -cy.]  The  quality' 
or  state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 


“Which  undesignedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,. 
their  minuteness,  their  obliquity.” — Paley.  Evidences,  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  vii. 

late  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  late;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  late  or  after  the- 
usual  or  proper  time ;  as,  the  lateness  of  seasons, 
the  lateness  of  a  harvest. 

2.  Time  far  advanced  in  any  particular  period. 
“Your  lateness  in  life  (as  you  so  soon  call  it)  might  be 

improper  to  begin  the  world  with.” — Swift:  To  Gay,  Nov. 
23,  1727. 


la  -tent,  a.  [Lat.  latens,  pr.  par.  of  lateo= to  lie 
hid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  hid  or  concealed;  not  visi¬ 
ble,  not  seen,  not  manifested,  not  apparent ;  hidden, 
concealed. 

2.  Pathol,  (of  diseases) :  At  work  in  the  system, 
but  with  external  symptoms  so  slight  that  they  are 
discernible  only  by  the  very  observant  eye.  There 
may  be  latent  inflammation,  latent  pleurisy,  &c. 

If  Latent  period  of  a  disease :  [Incubation.] 
latent-fault,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  blemish  or  defect  in  a  commodity- 
purchased,  which  was  concealed  from  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  was  not  manifest.  This  entitles  the 
purchaser  to  reject  the  article, 
latent-heat,  s. 


Physics:  [Heat.] 

IT  (1)  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion :  The  same  as  La¬ 
tent-heat.  [Heat.] 

(2)  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporization:  Heat  absorbed 
in  converting  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  or  into  gas. 

latent  process,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  latens  processus  of  Bacon ;  the 
secret  and  invisible  progress  by  which  sensible 
changes  are  brought  about.  It  seems,  in  Bacon’s 
acceptation,  to  involve  the  principle  since  caUed 
the  Law  of  Continuity,  according  to  which  no 
change,  however  small,  can  be  effected  but  in  time. 

latent  schematism,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  latent  schematism  is  that  invisible  structure  of 
bodies  on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwv 


latently 
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lathe 


When  we  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or  into  It  was  opened  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215,  and  had  two  la'-tex,  s.  [Lat.=any  liquid,  especially  water.] 
the  internal  structure  of  plants,  Ac.,  we  are  examining  definite  obiects— fcho  rprovpirv  of  the  Hoi v  T.anri  and  ™  ,  7  , 

into  the  latent-schematism.” — G.  H.  Lewes :  Hist.  Philos,  the  internal reform nf thT fhnLh  ?  800  Rot.:  The  peculiar  JU1C6,  becoming  milky  when 

nuLFF  7Lform  of  the.  Church ]  41“  bla“°P8-  exposed  to  the  air,  which  is  found  in  thelaticiferous 
soverei’p-n^lei  h’ !«•  °u  vessels of  Euphorbiace®, Papaverace®, Cichorace®, 

nonlo6^^  f  fh  Eishop  of  Constant!-  and  other  “  milky  ”  plants.  It  appears  to  consist 

5  fi.'FFFr!?  tbe  Fp4  of  tbe  Eastern  patriarchs,  0f  a  watery  fluid,  with  albumen  in  solution,  with 

cil^ecree'c? thenecessityi crffatdemdf  annual1  confes-  starch.8  particl°S  of  ^outchouc  and  sometimes  of 
sion  to  one’s  parish  priest,  and  defined  the  absolute  ,  .  , 

TTi-  -  ^  ’  ■■  "  latex-granules,  s.pl. 


H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos. 

(1880),  ii.  181. 

la  -tent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  latent;  -ly.~\  In  a  latent 
manner ;  not  openly. 

lat-er,  s.  [Lat.]  A  brick  or  tile, 
lat-er,  a.  &  adv.  [Late.] 

A.  As  adj.:  More  late,  after  another,  posterior,  Unity  of  God,  the  Roman  doctrine  concerning  the 

subsequent.  sacraments,  and  transubstantiation.  Bot. :  Minute  particles  in  the  fluid  filling  the 

B.  As  adv.:  After  some  time,  after  delay.  .*••  The  Fifth  Lateran  (Eighteenth  General)  Coun-  laticiferous  vessels. 

“That  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  the  art  of  Le^F  InZf  U i  “,1512’  “d,  lath  W*  lat-  *latt,  *latte,  S.  [A.  S.  lathe,  pi. 

printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce.  — Stewart:  Human  tic  ’  rVoinJi’l  4t.dg?lared  }ho  decrees  of  the  SchlS-  Jcpjta,  latta;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lat;  Ger  .lathe,  lat; 
Mind,  pt.  ii.,  §  1.  (Introd.)  ^ouu,c.il  of  Pisa  null,  condemned  the  Prag-  Fr.  iatte.  Of.  Welsh  Uath= a  rod,  staff,  yard.] 

~  ,  rr  ,  ,  ,  „  .  ,  ,  .,  matic  Sanction  (q.  v.),  and  approved  the  French  T  /->  a  r  .  t  a 

lat  -er-<il,  a.  [Lat,  lateralis,  from  latus  (genit.  concordat.  It  defined  (in  the  bull  Pastor  ceternus)  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slip  of  wood. 

lateris)  =  a  side;  Fr.  lateral;  Sp.  &  Port,  lateral;  the  pope’s  authority  over  councils,  and  (in  the  bull  “  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger 

Ital.  laterale .]  Apostolici  regiminis )  condemed  those  who  held  that  of  lath  ,  •  •  Pll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.”— 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side  or  sides;  on  the  the  intellectual  soul  is  mortal,  or  only  one  in  all  Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,ii.  4. 

side.  men.  ( Addis  &  Arnold.)  II.  Technically: 

“Making  the  one  reflect  more  from  the  lateral  and  The  Fourth  Lateran i  (Twelfth  General)  Council,  j  Carp.:  One  of  the  strips  of  wood  nailed  to  the 
Strawy  parts  than  do  the  rest.”— Boyle:  Works,  i.  618.  of  Tren^Twratietii  General),  and  the  rafters  to  support  the  roof-covering. 

2.  Domestic:  A  bedstead  slat  for  supporting  the 
mattress. 


2.  Directed  toward  the  side. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  side. 

♦lateral-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  obsolete  term  for  an  equation  of  the 
first  degree. 

lateral-operation,  $. 

Surg.:  A  particular  case  of  lithotomy  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der  are  divided  laterally. 

lateral-pressure,  lateral-stress,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  a  beam. 

2.  Geol. :  Pressure  acting  laterally—/,  e.,  more  or 
less  horizontally— on  strata,  so  as  to  distort  them 
into  folds,  curves,  sharp  synclinals,  anticlinals,  &c. 
It  may  be  caused  by  landslips,  by  earthquake  ac¬ 
tion,  &c.  Lateral  pressure  is  seen  largely  in  the 
Alps,  the  Andes,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and 
also  in  nearly  level  countries.  ( Lyell :  Princip.  of 
Geol.,  ch.  xi.) 

lateral-roots,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Secondary  roots:  those  which  spring  later¬ 
ally  from  the  stem,  or  from  the  primary  root,  as  the 
clasping  roots  of  ivy. 

lateral-strength,  s. 

Mecli. :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as  a  bar  or 


Vatican  Council  (Twenty-first  General,  still  un¬ 
finished),  are  the  three  most  important  Councils  in 
the  history  of  Christendom. 


♦latered,  a.  [Eng.  later;  -edf]  Delayed. 

la-ter-i  f  o-ll-ous,  a.  [Lat.  latus  (genit.  lateris ) 
=  a  side;  folium= a  leaf;  and  Eng.  sufi.  -ous.l 

Bot.  (of  a  flower,  <&c.) :  Growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf. 

la-ter-I-gra'-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  latus  (genit.  lateris ) 
—  a  side,  and  gradior— to  step,  to  walk.] 

ZoOl.:  A  name  given  by  WalcknSer  to  the  spiders 
of  the  family  Thomisid®  (Crabb-spiders),  from  their 
frequently  running  sideways.  [Thomisidss.] 

lat-er-i-nerved,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  laterinerv(um) 
(Ach.  Richard ) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ed.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Straight-nerved.  (Used  of 
the  veins  of  grasses,  palms,  orchids,  &c.) 

lat'-er-Ite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  later  (genit.  lateris)  = a 
brick,  a  tile ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.)  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Petrol.:  A  red  jaspery  rock,  composed  of  silicate 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  (Lyell.)  A  red 
earthy  rock  occurring  in  beds  between  basalt  and 
other  lava  flows,  and  resulting  from  their  decompo¬ 
sition.  It  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  and  sometimes  contains  hwmatite  and 
beauxite.  From  being  derived  from  various  rocks 


beam,  placed  horizontally,  resists  another  force  it  varies  greatly  in  character.  (Rutley.)  It  abounds 
acting  upon  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  in  the  Deccan  and  some  other  parts  of  Central  and 
length,  and  tending  to  break  it.  Southern  India, 

lateral-stress,  s.  [Lateral-pressure.]  b.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Lateritic  (q.v.). 

lateral-teeth,  s.  pi.  lat-er-lt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  laterit(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertain- 

Zodl. :  The  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal  ing  to,  containing,  or  characterized  by  laterite. 
(hinge)  teeth  in  a  bivalve  shell.  lat-er-I'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  lateritius,  from  later 

lateral-ventricle,  s.  (genit.  lateris)  =  a  brick.]  Like  bricks;  of  the  color 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  cerebral  hem-  of  red  bricks. 


isplieres  of  the  brain, 
lat-er-al  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  lateral ;  - ity. ] 


lateritious-sediment,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  brickdust- 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lateral;  the  like  sediment  occasionally  met  with  in  the  urine  of 

quality  of  having  distinct  sides.  persons  suffering  from  fever.  (Dunglison.) 

2.  That  which  is  lateral.  lat-er-o-flex'-ion  (x  as  ksh),  s.  [Latin  later 

lat’-er-g.l-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  lateral;  -ly.\  In  a  lat-  (genit.  lateris)  =  a.  bending;  Fr.  lat&riflexion.'] 

teral  manner,  direction,  or  position  ;  on  or  from  the  Pathol. :  A  bending  to  one  side.  Used  of  the 
side;  sideways.  uterus  when  it  is  bent  and  its  fundus  fixed  at  the 

Lat  -cr-an,  s.  [Named  after  Plautius  Lateranus,  right  or  left  side,  the  cervix  remaining  in  the 
on  the  site  of  whose  house  the  church  is  built,  and  medium  line. 

who  was  put  to  death  by  NeroJ  The  principal  lat-er-o-ver’-sion,  s.  [Lat.  latus  (genit.  lateris ) 


3.  Plastering :  One  of  the  narrow  strips  nailed  to 
the  studs  of  partitions  to  support  plastering.  Strips 
of  metal  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  in  fire¬ 
proof  structures.  Such  laths  have  means  for  secur¬ 
ing  to  the  studding  or  wall,  and  also  affording  a  key 
to  the  mortar  which  is  laid  thereon. 

(1)  Lath  and  plaster:  Made  of  laths  plastered 
over. 

“A  home  should  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or  with  stone, 
Why  ’tis plaster  and  lath;  and  I  think  that’s  all  one* 

Prior:  Down  Hall. 

(2)  Lath  floated  and  set  fair :  Three-coated  plas¬ 
terers’  work.  The  first  is  called  pricking-up,  the 
second  floated,  the  third  finishing. 

(3)  Lath  laid  and  set:  Two-coated  plasterers’ 
work.  The  first  is  called  laying,  the  second  finishing. 

lath-brick,  s.  A  long  brick,  22  X  6  inches,  used 
for  oast  or  grain-kiln  floors. 

lath-cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  cutting  lath 
from  a  board  or  balk. 

lath-nail,  s.  A  small  cut  nail  for  fastening  laths 
to  studding. 

lath-render,  lath-splitter,  s.  One  who  rends 

or  splits  wood  up  into  laths. 

Lath-render's  knife:  A  knife  resembling  a  small 
shingle-knife  or  froe,  for  splitting  joggles  into  laths. 
[Froe.] 

lath-rending,  lath-splitting,  s.  The  act  or 

business  of  splitting  wood  up  into  laths. 

lath-splitter,  s.  [Lath-render.] 
lath-splitting,  s.  [Lath-rending.] 

lath  (2),  *lathe  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  ladh. ]  A  part  or 
division  of  a  county,  comprising  several  hundreds ; 
the  term  now  only  survives  in  Kent,  England,  in 
which  there  are  five  lathes. 

*lath-reeve,  *lathe-reeve,  *lath-reve,  s.  An 

official  who  presided  over  a  lath  of  a  county. 

[Lath  (1),  s.]  To  cover  or  line  with 


lath,  v.  t. 

laths. 

“A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed  on 
every  side.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

lathe  (2),  *lath  (3),  s.  [Icel.  I6dh,  gen.  sing.  & 
nom.  pi.  ladhar ;  Dan.  lad.  Perhaps  connected 
with  Icel.  hladhr— to  load.] 

—  w-  - ,  ■  -  I - - -  - - - - - 1.  A  machine  for  turning  and  polishing  flat,  round, 

church  of  Romerdedicated“  to  St.  John  Lateranus,  ^"sid'e*  and  uerswsTpa*  plar.  of  verto)= to  turn  ;  Fr.  cylindrical,  or  other  shaped  pieces  of  wood,  ivory, 

- 1  - - 11—  V...  o+o  —  H—o  tha  fir-oat-  7 nWriTOMl rvn  1  matnl  Arc  in  which  f  -  -  “  ~  -  ' 

Pathol.:  Used  of  the  uterus  when  the  os  uteri  is 
turned  to  one  side  and  the  fundus  to  the  other. 


and  built  originally  by  Constantine  the  Great 
is  the  episcopal  church  of  the  pope. 

Lateran-Councils,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran— 
“Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et 
caput  ”  [Of  all  cities  and  orphans  the  ecclesiastical 
mother  and  head]— five  General  Councils  have  been 


[From  Lat.  latus;  Gr.  latos—  a  fish  of 


metal,  &c.,  in  which  the  object  revolves  while  it  is 
shaped  or  polished  by  a  tool  applied  to  it.  Lathes 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  known  by  various  names, 
according  to  the  construction,  mode  of  driving,  &c. 
[U]  The  parts  of  the  lathe  are :  The  bed,  shears, 
cheeks,  sides,  on  which  the  puppets^which  orm 


la  -te§,  s, 

the  Nile.]  .  ,  —  ,  OIUOO,  XX1I11 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Percid®.  It  scarcely  differs  the  head-stock  and  tail-stock,  slide.  The  mandrel, 

_ _ ;  J  .  from  Ferca,  except  by  strong  indentations,  and  or  live  spindle  of  the  live  head,  and  on  which  is  the 

held,  besides  an  important  council,  notoecumemcal,  even  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  preoper-  speed-pulley;  the  centers  on  the  live  or  front 
against  the  Monothelites  (q.  v.)  in  A.  D.  649.  Hence  Culum,  and  by  stronger  indentations  on  the  suborb-  spindle,  and  the  dead  or  back  spindle,  respectively, 
they  are  designated  in  church  history  as  Lateran  ital  and  humeral  bones.  (Cuvier.)  Lates  niloticus  on  which  the  work  is  turned;  the  fly-wheel  (of  a 
Councils.  ,  (Cuvier),  Perea nilotica  (Linnceus)  is  a  large  perch  foot-lathe),  on  which  is  the  cord  passing  to  the 

1.  The  Ninth  General  Council,  and  the  first  held  of  silvery  color,  occurring  in  the  Nile.  It  was  known  speed-pulley  of  the  head  stock ;  the  treadle,  or  foot- 
in  the  West,  under  Calixtus  II.,  in  1123.  More  than  ancients,  who  prized  it  for  food.  board,  to  which  the  power  is  applied ;  the  collar- 

300  bishops  and  600  abbots  attended.  Its  object  was  in  tes'-oence  s  [Eng.  latescen(t) ;  -ce.l  The  plate,  cone-plate,  face-plate,  chuck,  or  other  means 


to  end  t lie  strife  on  Investiture  between  the  Em-  19-  ^es  §?n9e>  , 

neror  Henry  Y.  and  the  See  of  Rome.  quality  or  state  of  being  latescent  or  concealed 

P  2.  The  Second  Lateran  (Tenth  General)  Council  from  public  view  or  cognizance. 

la-tes-9$nt,  a.  [Latin  latescens,  pr.  par.  of 
latesco= incept,  of  lateo= to  be  hid.]  Lying  hidden 
or  concealed ;  latent ;  not  apparent ;  not  obvious. 

lat'-est,  a.  [Super,  of  late  (q.  v.).] 


was  held  in  1139.  Innocent  II.  presided  over  more 
than  1,000  prelates.  Anacletus  II.  was  declared  an 
anti-pope,  Roger  of  Sicily,  his  champion,  excom¬ 
municated,  and  silence  imposed  on  Arnold  of  Bres- 


3.’  The  Third  Lateran  (Eleventh  General)  Council, 
1119,  under  Alexander  III.,  decreed  the  necessity  of 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  secure  the  election  of  a 

The  Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth  General)  Council 
surpassed  in  importance  all  those  previously  held. 


late -wake,  s.  [Lichwake.] 

*late'-wg,rd,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  late; -ward.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Somewhat  late ;  backward. 

B.  As  adv.:  Somewhat  late. 


of  connecting  the  work ;  the  rest  for  the  tool. 

“  Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith. 

As  many  ways  as  in  a  lath." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  2. 

2.  Weaving:  The  wooden  frame  beam  which 
forces  up  the  weft;  the  lay  or  batten. 

IT  The  bar-lathe  has  a  single  beam  or  shear,  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  triangular  shape.  _  On  this  the  heads  or 
puppets  slip.  The  bed-lathe  is  the  usual  form,  and 
Las  two  parallel  shears.  The  center-lathe  has  head 
and  tail  stocks,  which  afford  centers  for  each  end  of 
the  work  turned.  The  chuck-lathe  supports  the 
work  being  turned,  by  means  of  a  grasping  tool  ot 


^TT^rP^tTTowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon  e?ist.ph=f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh«?n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 


latlie-bed 
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latitation 


socket  on  the  mandrel  of  the  head-stock.  The  geo¬ 
metric-lathe  is  an  instrument  for  producing  wavy 
or  eccentric  patterns  with  a  general  concentric 
arrangement.  The  hand-lathe  is  driven  by  a  crank 
or  bow,  and  is  of  small  size,  for  the  bench  or  table. 
The  watchmaker’s  lathe  is  a  small  bench-lathe, 
sometimes  having  pivot  centers,  on  which  the  work 
is  turned  by  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  hand-lathe  or 
a  foot-lathe  of  small  proportions.  The  last-lathe  is 
a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  mandrel- 
lathe  supports  the  work  on  a  spindle,  which  is 
attached  to  the  axle  of  the  head-stock,  or  on  the 
head  and  tail  centers,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  pivot-lathe  is  a  small  bench-lathe  whose  centers 
are  the  ends  of  rods  clamped  in  the  heads  and  not 
partaking  of  the  revolution.  The  pole-lathe  sup¬ 
ports  the  work  on  puppets,  and  the  cord  passes 
from  the  treadle  two  or  three  times  round  the  work, 
and  then  upward  to  a  spring-bar.  The  power-lathe 
is  driven  by  horse-power,  water,  or  steam.  The 
rose-engine  lathe  is  a  form  of  the  geometric.  The 
spindle-lathe  has  rotating  axis  in  the  head  stock, 
to  which  the  work  is  attached.  The  spoke-lathe  is 
a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  turn- 
bench  is  a  small  portable  lathe  for  the  work  bench 
or  desk. 

latlie-bed,  s.  That  part  of  a  lathe  on  which  the 
puppets  slide. 

lathe-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  for  holding  work  to 
the  live  mandrel,  or  a  mandrel  between  centers  of  a 
lathe. 

lathe-dog,  s.  [Dog,  s.,  II.  3  (3).] 
lathe-drill,  s.  A  bar-lathe  arranged  as  a  hori¬ 
zontal  drilling-machine. 

lathe-head,  s.  The  puppet-head  which  contains 
the  mandrel,  on  which  is  a  cone-pulley  for  the  belt 
and  means  for  attaching  a  face-plate  or  chuck  for 
the  work. 

lathe-tool  holder,  s.  A  socket  or  holder  for  a 
lathe-tool,  having  a  shank  which  is  held  by  the  set¬ 
screw  on  the  post  of  the  slide-rest. 

♦lathe  (2),  s.  [Icel.  hlatha;  Dan.  ladi.]  A  barn, 
a  granary. 

*lath'-en,  a.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  s. ;  -en.]  Made  of  a 
lath  or  of  laths. 

lath'-er,  s.  [A.  S.  leddhor;  cogn.  with  Icelandic 
laudhr,  U)dhr=froth,  foam,  scum ;  laudhra ,  IQdhra 
=  to  foam  ;  leydhra=  to  wash.  From  the  same  root 
as  Lat.  lavo=to  wash  ;  Eng.  lave.] 

1.  Froth  or  foam  made  by  soap  moistened  with 
water. 

2.  Froth  or  foam  caused  by  profuse  sweating,  as 
on  a  horse. 

lath  -er  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lathee,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  form  a  foam  as  with  soap  and 
water ;  to  froth. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cover  over  with  lather. 

♦lath'-er  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 

connected  with  (l),or  else  with  leather,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  flog.  (Slang.) 
lath  -mg,  s.  [Lath  (1),  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  laths. 

2.  A  coating,  covering,  or  lining  with  laths  for 
walls,  &c. 

lathing- clamp,  s.  A  clamp  to  hold  a  set  of 
spaced  laths  while  nailing  to  the  studding. 

lathing-hammer,  s.  A  hatchet,  whose  bit  and 
poll  present  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  bit  does  not 
interfere  with  nailing  up  laths  in  corners  of  rooms. 
The  bit  is  used  for  cutting  laths  to  a  length,  and 
has  a  notch  for  withdrawing  nails. 

lath-rge'-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  lathraios— secret,  hid¬ 
den,  concealed.] 

Bot. :  Toothwort,  a  genus  of  Orobanchacese. 
lath-rld-I’-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lathridi(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Necrophaga  or 
Clavicornia.  They  are  small,  oblong,  or  linear 
beetles,  having  eleven -jointed  antennae,  one,  two,  or 
three  of  them  constituting  the  club ;  three  simple 
joints  in  the  tarsi.  More  than  350  are  known. 

la-thrld'-i-us,  s.  [Gr.  lathridios=secret,  covert, 
furtive.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lathri- 
diidee. 


the  sub-genera  Aphaca,  Nissolia,  Lathyrus  proper, 
and  Orobus.  Lathyrus  pratensis,  the  Meadow 
Vetchling,  a  climbing  plant,  two  or  three  feet  long, 
with  yellow  flowers,  is  frequent.  The  roots  of 
Lathyrus  tuberosus  are  eatable.  The  seeds  of  L. 
aphaca  can ‘be  eaten  when  green,  but  when  ripe 
produce  headache  and  are  narcotic.  Christison 
says  that  flour  in  which  those  of  L.  cicera  have 
been  ground  is  poisonous.  L.  sativus  is  used  as 
green  fodder  for  cattle  in  the  North  of  India.  It  is 
said  to  produce  paralysis  in  pigs.  L.  aphaca  and 
L.  imphalensis  (Watt),  are  also  used  in  India  as 
fodder  plants.  Nearly  sixty  species  of  the  genus 
are  cultivated  for  their  handsome  flowers— yellow, 
red,  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  The  larger  kinds  are 
well  adapted  for  arbors  and  shrubberies,  but  re¬ 
quire  branches  for  their  support. 

la'-tl-gi-llte  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  Latium ,  the 
ancient  name  for  the  Campagna,  Rome;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  FLeuynite  (q.  v.). 

La'-tl-an  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  Lat.  Latium,  one 
of  the  districts  of  Ancient  Italy.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Latium. 

tl9.-tlb'-y-llze,  v.i.  [Lat.  latibulum— a  hiding- 
place  ;  lateo—  to  lie  hid ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  retreat 
and  conceal  one’s  self ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to  retire  and  lie 
dormant  during  the  winter. 

la-tib'-y-lum,  s.  [Lat.]  A  hiding-place;  a  den, 
a  burrow,  a  cavity. 

lat-i-§if-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  latex  (genit.  laticis) 
=sap,  juice ;  fero=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.] 
Bot.:  Bearing  or  producing  latex  or  elaborated 

sap. 

laticiferous-cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Long-branched,  simple  cells  occurring  in 
the  Eupliorbiacete,  Asclepiadacese,  &c. 

laticiferous  -  tissue,  s.,  laticiferous  -  ducts, 
laticiferous-canals,  laticiferous-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  tubular  and  often  ramified  canals  con¬ 
taining  the  latex,  or  milky  juice  of  many  plants. 
Attention  was  directed  to  them  by  0.  H.  Schultz,  of 
Berlin,  in  1836,  and  by  Dippel  and  Hanstein  in  1863. 
Some  branch,  but  do  not  unite  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tubes ;  others  form  a  network. 

la  -tl-clave,  s.  [Lat.  laticlavum,  from  latus— 
wide,  broad  ;  and  clamts— a  stripe.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  A  broad  stripe  of  purple  worn  by 
Roman  Senators  on  the  front  of  their  tunics,  as  a 
mark  of  their  rank. 

la-ti-cos-tate,  a.  [Lat,  latus=wide,  broad,  and 
cosfafits=having  a  rib;  costa=a.  rib.]  Having 
broad  or  wide  ribs. 

la-ti-den'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  Zafws=wide,  broad,  and 
dentatus= toothed;  dens— a.  tooth.]  Having  wide 
or  broad  teeth. 

la-tl-fo  -li-yte,  la-ti-fo'-ll-ous,  a.  [Lat.  latifo- 
lius,  from  latus= wide,  broad,  and  folium= a  leaf.] 
Having  wide  or  broad  leaves ;  broad-leaved. 

*lat-l-fun'-dl-yn,  a.  [Lat.  latus— wide,  and 
fundo=  to  pour.]  Widespread. 

“  The  Interest  of  a  very  latifundian  faction.” — North: 
Examen,  p.  414. 

♦lat-l-mer,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Latiner  (q.  v.).] 
An  interpreter. 

Lat’-in,  *Lat-ine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Latin,  from  Lat, 
Latinus=pert&ining  to  Latium;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
Latino .] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latium  or  its  inhabitants ; 
Roman ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  or  about  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Latins  or  Romans  ;  as,  a  Latin  gram¬ 
mar. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
races  (q.  v.). 

“But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield  however  broad.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  iii. 

4.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Latin  Church  (q.  v.). 

“The  Easterns  deliberated  among  themselves  without 
the  presence  of  any  Latin  bishops.” — Vaughan:  Year  of 
Preparation,  p.  113. 

B.  As  substantive : 


Latin  Church,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  Church  of  the  West,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Oriental  Church. 

Latin  cross,  s.  A  cross  the  transverse  beam  of 
which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  vertical  one. 

Latin-league,  s. 

Hist.:  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of 
Latin  nations  advocated  by  Senor  Castelar,  and 
proposed  by  him  in  the  Spanish  Assembly,  January 
15,  1884,  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  check  the  increasing  influence  of  Germany. 

Latin  races,  s.  pi. 

Ethnol. :  A  loose  expression  denoting  those  peoples 
whose  language  is  of  Latin  origin;  specif.,  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

Latin-rite,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Latin,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Latin  Union,  s.  The  same  as  Latin  monetary 
convention.  [Monetary  convention.] 

♦Lat-ln,  *lat-ine,  v.  t.  [Latin,  a.] 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To  mix  or  interlard  with  Latin  words  or 
phrases. 

Lat'-in-i§m,  s.  [Fr.  latinisme;  Low  Lat.  lat  in- 
ismus .]  A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  expression ;  a. 
a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language. 
(Addison:  Spectator,  No.  285.) 

Lat  -in-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Latin; -ist.]  One  learned 
or  versed  in  the  Latin  language. 

Lat-m-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Latinist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Latin  language  ;  in  a  Latin  style. 

la-tin'-I-tas-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  Latin  on  the- 
analogy  of  poetaster,  &c.]  One  who  has  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Latin. 

ly-tm  -l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  latiniti,  from  Lat.  latinitatem , 
accus.  of  latinitas,  from  Latinus— Latin;  Italian. 
latinita;  Sp .latinidad.]  The  Latin  tongue;  the 
use  or  idioms  of  the  Latin  language ;  specif.,  purity 
of  Latin  style  or  idiom.  (Eustace:  Italy,  i.  PreL 
Dis.) 

Lat-in-I-za'-tion,  s.  [En g.  Latiniz(e) ;  -ation."] 
The  act  of  latinizing  or  rendering  into  Latin. 

Lat-m-Ize,  v.  t.&i.  [Eng.  Latin;  suff.  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To  give  a  Latin  appearance  or  character  toj. 
to  give  Latin  terminations  or  forms  to. 

3.  To  render  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  Latin  words,  idioms,, 
or  phrases ;  to  use  words  borrowed  from  Latin. 

♦Lat'-m-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Latin:  -ly.]  With  purity- 
of  Latin  style ;  in  a  pure  Latin  style. 

♦la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  latio,  from  latus,  pa.  par.  of 
fero= to  bear.]  The  act  of  bearing,  carrying,  or 
transporting  from  one  place  to  another  ;  carriage^ 
transportation,  translation. 

la  tl-ros  -trous,  a.  [Lat.  fofws=wide,  broad, 
and  rostrum=n  beak.]  Having  a  wide  or  broad! 
beak. 

la’-tl-Sept,  a.  [Lat.  la<ws=wide,  broad,  and 
septus,  pa.  par.  of  sepio= to  surround  with  a  hedge.  ]; 
.  Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  dissepiment  or  septum, 
m  the  silicule  of  a  cruciferous  plant  when  in  trans¬ 
verse  sections  it  is  seen  to  occupy  the  longer  diame¬ 
ter.  ( Thomi. :  Text  Book  of  Bot.  (ed.  Bennett ,  1879), 
p.  413.) 

la-ti-sep'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Latisept.] 

Bot.:  Cruciferous  plants,  having  the  fruits  lati¬ 
sept  (q.  v.). 

lat-ish,  a.  [Eng.  lat(e) ;  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  late. 

la-tl-ster'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  latus  =  broad,  wide; 
sternum= the  sternum  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -al.J 
Having  a  broad,  flat  sternum,  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

latisternal  apes,  s.  pi. 

Zobl. :  A  name  for  the  Anthropoid  or  Anthropo¬ 
morphous  Apes. 


lath  -work,  s.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  s.,  and  work.]  A 
covering  or  lining  of  laths  to  receive  plaster. 

lath-?,  a.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Like  a  lath: 
thin  as  a  lath  ;  made  of  a  lath. 

lath'-y-rus,  s.  [Lat.  lathyros;  Gr.  lathyros—a. 
kind  of  pulse;  a  vetchling.] 

Bot. :  Everlasting  Pea,  Bitter  Vetch,  or  Vetchling. 
A  genus  of  Papilionaceous  plants.  It  resembles 
Vicia,  but  has  fewer  leaflets,  broader  petals,  an  ob¬ 
liquely  truncate  staminal  tube,  and  a  style  longi¬ 
tudinally  flattened  and  bearded  on  the  inner  face. 
K  hundred  are  known.  The  genus  is  divided  into 


--  a  native  or  mnabitant  ot  Eatium  ;  a  an 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

3.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Latin  races. 
t  The  members,  and  especially  the  clergy,  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

“The  Oriental  Bishops  professed  themselves  satisfied 
by  the  a»swers  the  Latins  gave  to  their  objections.” — 
Vaughan:  Year  of  Preparation,  p.  60. 

5.  A  school-exercise,  consisting  in  the  rendering 
or  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

“In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use  the 
common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins.” — Aseham: 
Scholemaster. 


Cl  JLVUUJ.C1U  . 


act  or  state  of  lying  hid;  the  act  of  lurking. J 

♦la  -ti-tant,  a.  [Lat.  latitans,  pr.  par.  of  latit 
=tp  lie  hid  -  freq.  from  lateo= to  be  hid.]  Lyiu 
nid;  concealed,  latent,  lurking. 

♦la'-tl-tat,  s.  [Lat.,=he  is  in  concealment ;  3i 
pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  latito=  to  lie  hid.] 

Eng.  Law :  An  obsolete  writ  calling  upon  a  pel 
son  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  t 
answer,  as  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  hiding. 

i  •  *1.  VtL  'ka  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  latitatio,  from  latito=b 
lie  hid.J  The  act  or  state  of  lying  hid. 


fate,  fat,  fare  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  go  not 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’=kw‘. 


latitude 


lauch 
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lat  -I-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  latitudo=breadth, 
from  latus  =  wide,  broad;  Sp.  latitud;  Ital.  lati- 
tudme;  Port,  latitude .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Breadth,  -width;  extent  or  distance  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

*(2)  Room,  space ;  as,  There  is  little  latitude  for 
•notion. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Extent,  wideness. 

(2)  Wideness,  comprehensiveness;  looseness  of 
application  ;  want  or  absence  of  strictness. 

(3)  Wideness,  comprehensiveness,  extent. 

“Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  great  learning, 
and  latitude  of  knowledge,  sirnamed  Magnus.” — Browne. 

(4)  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard  or  rule; 
laxity  ;  freedom  from  rule,  restraint,  or  limits. 

“I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude 
than  any  other.” — Dryden:  Second  Misc.  (Pref.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  angular  distance  of  a  star  from 
the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  great  circle  drawn 
through  the  star  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
method  of  measurement  is  now  not  much  used,  that 
by  right  ascension  and  declination  having  largely 
taken  its  place. 

II  Latitude  is  the  most  potent,  though  not  the 
only  cause  in  determining  the  climate  of  the  several 
countries. 

2.  Geog. :  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  its  angular  distance  from  the 
equator,  measured  on  the  meridian  of  the  place. 
Latitude  is  north  or  south,  according  as  the  place 
is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Circles  whose 
planes  are  parallel  to  that  of  the  equator  are  called 
circles  of  latitude,  or  parallels  of  latitude  because 
the  latitude  of  every  point  of  each  circle  is  the 
same.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  always  equal  to 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  and  conversely.  A  degree  of 
latitude  is  sixty  nautical  or  about  sixty-nine  and  a 
half  English  miles. 

3.  Surv. :  The  distance  between  two  east  and  west 
lines  drawn  through  two  extremities  of  a  course. 
If  the  course  is  run  toward  the  north,  the  latitude 
is  called  northing,  if  toward  the  south,  it  is  called 
southing. 

IT  (1)  Difference  of  latitude  of  two  points: 

Nciut. :  The  arc  of  any  meridian  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  latitude  through  the  points, 
expressed  in  degrees.  When  the  two  latitudes  are 
of  the  same  name,  the  algebraic  difference  is  the 
same  as  the  arithmetical  difference  of  the  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  when  they  are  of  different  names,  the 
algebraic  difference  is  the  arithmetical  sum,  the 
southern  latitude  being  regarded  as  negative. 

(2)  Middle  latitude:  In  navigation,  the  mean  of 
two  latitudes  found  by  taking  half  of  their  alge¬ 
braic  sum. 

(3)  Middle  latitude  sailing  : 

Naut. :  A  combination  of  plane  and  parallel  sail¬ 
ing,  so  named  from  the  use  of  the  middle  latitude. 

(4)  Parallels  of  latitude:  Small  circles  parallel 
to  the  equator. 

lat-I-tud'-ln-al,  a.  [Lat.  latitudo  (genit.  lati- 
tudinis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
latitude  ;  in  the  direction  of  latitude. 

lat-I-tud-ln-ar ’-x-an,  a.  &  s.  [French  latitudin- 
aire,  from  Lat.  latitudo  (genit.  latitudinis)  -width, 
breadth.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wide  in  range  or  scope ;  not  con¬ 
fined  within  narrow  limits;  free. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  persons  or  teach¬ 
ing  described  under  B. 

“The  party  contained  ...  a  Puritan  element  and 
a  Latitudinarian  element.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi 

B .  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  wearied  by  the  fierce  religious  disputes  of  the 
time,  aimed  at  a  broad  or  comprehensive  system 
which  might  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  at 
least  diminish  the  vehemence  of  their  controver¬ 
sies.  They  were  attached  to  Episcopacy,  but  were 
prepared  to  welcome  as  brethren  those  who  believed 
in  other  forms  of  church  government.  The  right 
settlement  of  the  question  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism  was  not  essential  to  salvation :  it, 
therefore,  need  not  cause  alienation  of  feeling  among 
those  who  were  agreed  as  to  essentials. 

lat-i-tud-In-ar  -i-an-i§m,  s.  [English  lati¬ 
tudinarian;  -ism.']  Freedom  or  liberality  of  opinion, 
especially  in  matters  relating  to  religion ;  absence 
of  bigotry ;  laxity  or  indifference  in  respect  to 
religious  doctrines. 


lat-i-tud  -In-Ous,  a.  { As  if  from  a  Lat.  lati- 

tudmosus,  from  latitudo  (genitive  latitudinis)  = 
breadth,  width.]  Having  latitude,  breadth,  or  large 
extent. 


*lat  on,  *lat-oun,  s.  [Sp.  laton.]  The  same  as 
Latten  (q.  v.). 

*la  -tr§,nt,  a.  [Lat.  latrans,  pr.  par.  of  latro=  to 
bark.]  Barking. 

da  -trate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  latratum,  sup.  of  latro=to 
bark.]  To  bark,  as  a  dog. 

*l«J.-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  latratio,  from  latro=t o 
bark.]  The  act  of  barking  ;  a  bark. 

*l9.-trefit'-Ic-g,l,  a.  [Gr.  latreuo=to  serve.] 
Ministering ;  acting  as  a  servant ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  latria  (q.  v.). 

la  -tri-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  latreia.] 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Church  Hist. :  A  technical  term  for 
that  supreme  worship  which  can  lawfully  be  offered 
to  God  alone.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  at  the  second  Council  of 
Nice  (Seventh  General,  A.  D.  787),  St.  Augustine 
adopted  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  expressed  exactly 
what  no  single  Latin  word  would  express;  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  his  influence  that  it  passed 
into  general  use. 

la  trine',  s.  [Lat.  latrina,  lavatrina=&  bath, 
from  lave= to  wash.]  A  privy,  a  water-closet.  (Used 
principally  in  the  army,  and  in  the  hospitals  and 
prisons.) 

la-trob  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Brooke  after  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  pale  rose-red  variety  of  Anorthite,  from 
the  Isle  of  Amitok,  coast  of  Labrador,  resembling 
Amphodelite  (see  these  words).  It  has  three  cleav¬ 
ages  with,  according  to  Miller,  the  mutual  inclina¬ 
tions,  101°  45',  93°  30',  and  109°. 

*la-tro$  ina-tion,  s.  [Lat.  latrocinium= thiev¬ 
ing,  a  theft ;  latro=a  thief.]  The  act  of  robbing  or 
thieving ;  theft. 

*lat-r5-§in'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  prerogative  or  right  of  judging  and  execut¬ 
ing  thieves. 

2.  Theft,  larceny.  [Laeceny.] 

II.  Church  Hist.:  A  term  applied  by  Pope  Leo  the 
Great  to  the  heretical  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D. 
449,  convoked  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
wished  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon 
(Fourth  General,  A.  D.  451) ,  which  condemned  Eu- 
tyches,  and  affirmed  two  natures — a  divine  and 
human  nature— in  Jesus  Christ.  Dioscorus  em¬ 
ployed  violence  toward  the  Papal  legates,  and  is 
accused  of  falsifying  the  Acts,  which  were  after¬ 
ward  confirmed  by  Theodosius,  but  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  the  West  rejected 
them. 


*la-tr09'-In-y,  s.  [Latin  latrocinium.]  Theft, 
larceny  (q.  v.). 

la-tro-dec  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  latron= pay,  hire,  and 
de/ctos=received.  (Agassiz.)] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Spiders,  family  Theridiid®. 
Latrodectus  malmignattus,  the  Malmignatte,  is  a 
black  spider,  with  about  thirteen  blood-red  spots  on 
the  abdomen.  Though  but  half  an  inch  long,  it  is 
said  to  have  a  bite  sometimes  attended  by  fatal 
results  to  man.  Its  ordinary  food  is  grasshoppers, 
small  locusts,  &c.  It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  North  of  Africa. 

la-truh-CR-lus,  s.  [Latin=a  robber,  a  free¬ 
booter.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidae.  La- 
trunculus  albus  is  the  White  Goby,  a  small  trans¬ 
parent  fish. 

lat-ten,  *lat-on,  *lat-oun,  *lat-tin,  s.  &  a.  [O. 

Fr.  laton  (Fr.  laiton),  from  latte— a.  lath,  because 
the  metal  was  hammered  into  thin  sheets  or  plates. 
Cf.  Ital.  latta— tin;  Sp.  Zaforc.=latten  brass;  latas= 
laths  ;  hoja  de  lata= tin-plate  ;  Port.  ia<a=tin-plate ; 
fafas=laths.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  mixed  metal ;  a  finer  kind  of  brass,  of 

which  the  incised  plates  for  sepulchral  monuments 
[Brasses],  crosses,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
candlesticks,  &c.,  used  in  parochial  churches  were 
made.  ,  ,  , 

2.  Thin  metal ;  metal  in  sheets. 

3.  Tin-plate.  .  .  ...  .  ,  , 

«([  Black-latten  is  brass  in  muled  sheets,  used  by 

braziers  and  for  drawing  into  wire.  Shaven  latten 
is  a  thinner  article.  Rail  latten  is  polished  on  both 
sides,  ready  for  use.  Latten-wire  is  wire  made  from 
latten-plate.  It  was  thus  made  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  wire-drawing. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  latten. 

latten-brass,  s.  The  same  as  Black-latten 
(q-  v.).  _ 


lat'-ter,  a.  [Another  form  of  later  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  after  something  else? 
more  late ;  more  recent ;  later  ;  opposed  to  former. 

“If  the  latter  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  hig 
wife.” — Deut.  xxiv.  3. 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

3.  Modern,  present;  lately  done  or  past. 

4.  Last,  latest,  final. 

latter-born,  s.  Last-bora,  youngest. 

Latter-day  Saints,  s.  pi. 

1.  [Mormon.] 

*2.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  the  English  Com¬ 
monwealth.  [Fifth  Monarchy.] 

H  Anti-polygamy  Latter-day  Saints :  [Mormon.] 

latter-kin,  s. 

Plumb. :  A  pointed  piece  of  hard  wood,  used  for 
clearing  out  the  grooves  of  the  cames  in  fret-work 
glazing. 

*latter-mint,  s.  A  late  kind  of  mint. 

lat  -ter-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  latter;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  late ;  in  time  not  lpng  past ;  lately. 

2.  At  last ;  ultimately. 

3.  Toward  or  on  the  last  part  of  life. 

lat-ter-math,  s.  [Eng.  latter,  and  math  (q.  v.).]e 
A  later  or  second  mowing  or  crop  ;  aftermath. 


*lat-tern,  s.  [Lectern.] 

Iat'-ti9e,  *lat-tis,  *lat-is,  *lat-ys,  s.  [Fr.  lattis 
=lath-work,  from  latte=  a  lath  ;  Ger.  latte.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Any  wooden  structure  composed  of  laths  or  thin 
pieces  of  wood  crossing  and  forming  open  checkered 
or  reticulated  work. 

2.  A  window  formed  of  laths  or  strips  of  metal 
crossing  each  other  diagonally  like  net-work.  Such 


windows  were  once  com¬ 
mon  in  England.  The 
panes  are  diamond-shaped 
and  are  set  with  an  acute 
angle  upward. 

“Through  the  dim  lattice 
o’er  the  floor  of  stone.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  11. 

3.  A  blind  for  a  window 
similarly  constructed. 

II.  Herald:  A  bordure 
formed  of  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  bars,  either 
interlaced  or  not. 
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Lattice. 


lattice-bridge,  subst.  Abridge  supported  by  a 
girder  whose  web  consists  of  diagonal  crossing- 
pieces. 


lattice-girder,  s.  A  girder  consisting  of  two 
horizontal  bars  united  by  diagonal  crossing-bars. 

lattice-leaf,  lattice  -  plant,  lattice  -  leaf 
plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ouviranda  fenestralis  and  O.  berneriana, 
endogenous  plants  belonging  to  the  Juncaginace®. 
Their  leaves  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  perforated 
lacelike  net-work.  They  are  from  Madagascar. 

lattice-truss,  subst.  A  truss  having  horizontal 
chords  and  inclined  intersecting  braces. 

lattice-window,  s.  The  same  as  Lattice,  s.,  2. 

lattice-work,  s.  The  same  as  Lattice,  s.,  1. 

Iat'-tl9e,  v.  t.  [Lattice,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  construct  in  fashion  of  a  lattice. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice  or  lattice-work. 


“At  times,  from  out  her  latticed  halls. 

Look  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea.” 

Byron:  Composed  during  a  Thunderstorm. 

3.  To  intertwine. 


“Shed 

Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs.” 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxvii. 

IT  To  lattice-up :  To  hide  or  cover  with  a  lattice; 
to  obscure  ;  to  eclipse. 

“Therein  it  seemeth  he  hath  latticed-up  Caesar.” — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  621. 

Iat’-ti9ed,  a.  [Lattice,  s.] 

latticed-cell,  s. 

Bot.:  A  cell,  the  partition  walls  of  which  are 
thickened  in  some  like  manner,  but  not  actually 
perforate.  (Thom6.) 

latticed-heath,  s. 

Entom. :  Stenia  clathrata,  a  whitish  ochery  geom¬ 
eter  moth,  of  the  family  Fidonid®. 

latticed  siliceous-shells,  s.pl. 

Zodl.:  Rhizopodous  shells  of  the  family  Radio- 
laria. 

la  -tus  rec  -tum,  s.  [Lat.=a  right  side.] 

Conic  sections :  [Parameter.] 

lauch,  v.  i.  [Laugh,  v.]  (Scotch.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


lauch 
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launch 


S&mJh,  «.  ['Law.]  Law,  custom,  usage.  {Scotch.) 
“Aweel,  aweel,  Maggie,  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch.” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

laud,  *laude,  s.  [O.  Sp.  laude;  Ital.  laude,  lode; 
Lat.  laudem,  accus.  of  laus= praise.]  [Laud,  v.) 

1.  Praise, [honor  paid,  honorable  mention,  glory. 
“So  do  well  and  thou  shalt  haue  laude  of  the  same 

(that  is  to  -gay,  of  the  ruler).” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  111. 

2.  Praise,  thankful  adoration. 

“Laud  be  to  heaven.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  8. 


laugh  (ugh  as  f),  *lagh-en,  *lauh-en,  *lauh- 
■wen,  * lehgh-en,  *lihgh-en,  *lah-hen,  *lah-en, 
*laughwe,*laugh-en,*leigh-hen,  *lauch,  *lighe, 
♦laughe  (pa.  t.  Hough ,  Houghe,  *louhe,  Howe, 
Heighed,  Hogh,  Hauhwed,  Haghed,  laughed),  v.  i.  & 
t.  [A.  S.  hlehhan,  hlihhan,  hlihan,  hlyhhan  (pa.  t. 
hldh);  cogn.  with  Dut.  lagehen;  Icel.  hlceja  (pa.  t. 
hid ) !  Dan.  lee;  Sw.  le;  Ger.  lachen;  Goth,  hlahjan 
(pa.  t.  hloh),  and  allied  to  Gr.  klosso= to  chuckle  as 
a  hen;  klozd= to  .cry  as  a  jackdaw ;  krozo=to  caw, 
&c. ;  Lat.  crocito ,  glocio;  Eng.  crake,  creak,  clack, 
click,  cluck,  &c.  (Skeat,  &c.)J 


3.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  of 
praise. 

4.  A-SQngof  praise;  a  hymn. 

“  She  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds. ” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1.  (Quarto.) 

5.  PI.:  :[Matins.] 

laud,  *laude,  v.  t.  [Lat.  laudo= to  praise,  from 
laws  (ge.nit.  laudis)— praise;  Ital.  laudare;  O.  Sp. 
laudar ;  Fr.  louer;  Port,  louvar.)  To  praise,  to 
celebrate,  to  commend. 

“If  thou  .laudest  and  joyest  any  wight.” — Chaucer: 
Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

laud-a-biT-i-ty,  s.  [Latin  laudabilitas,  from 
Zawda6iiis=laudable  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy;  laudableness. 

laud  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  laudabilis,  from  laudo = to 

§  raise,  to  laud  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  laudabile ;  Sp.  laudable ; 
louable .) 

1.  Deserving  of  praise  or  commendation  ;  praise¬ 
worthy,  commendable. 

2.  Healthful,  wholesome,  salubrious, 
laud-a-hle-ness,  s.  [Eng  .laudable;  - ness .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy ; 
praiseworthiness. 

laud  -a-hly,  adv.  [Eng.  laudab(le) ;  - ly .]  In  a 
laudable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  deserve  praise 
or  commendation. 


A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  express  merriment,  pleasure,  or  gratifica¬ 
tion  by  a  brightening  or  change  of  the  countenance, 
accompanied  generally  by  a  chuckling  noise,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  mirth  in  the  human  species ;  to  express 
pleasure  or  mirth  visibly  and  audibly. 

“For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry, 
And  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not  why.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  76. 

2.  To  be  pleased  and  amused. 

“All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed  and  wept.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Fig. :  To  appear  gay,  bright,  cheerful,  or  brill¬ 
iant. 

“With  splendor  flame  the  skies  and  laugh  the  fields 
around.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  389. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  by  laughing ;  to  utter  with  a  laugh. 
“  From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  To  deride,  to  mock,  to  ridicule.  (Followed  by 
away,  down,  or  out ;  as,  to  laugh  a  scheme  down ;  to 
laugh  a  person  out  of  a  fancy,  &c.) 

“  [He]  laughs  the  sense  of  misery  far  away” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  239. 


lau -da-mine,  s.  [Laudanine.J 
lau'-d$-nine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  laudanium) ;  - ine .) 
Chem. :  C20H25NO3.  Laudamine,  Laudanine.  An 
alkaloid,  homologous  with  morphine  and  codeine, 
obtained  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It 
melts  at  165°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state 
on  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform,  and 
boiling  alcohol;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol; 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  with  a  rose-red  color,  in  nitric  acid 
with  an  orange-red  color,  and  in  ferric  chloride 
with  a  bright  green  color.  Laudanine  is  tasteless, 
but  its  salts  are  very  bitter.  From  their  solutions, 
potash  and  ammonia  precipitate  the  base  in  white 
amorphous  flocks,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precip¬ 
itant.  Laudanine  sulphate  crystallizes  in  groups 
of  needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  hydro¬ 
chloride  forms  delicate  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

lau-dan’-6-sme,  s.  [Eng.  laudan{um) ;  second 
element  doubtful,  andsuff.  -ine.  { Chem .)] 

Chem.:  G21H27NO4.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Hesse,  in  1871,  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It 
crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform. 

lau  -dg.-n'um,  s.  [Ladanum.] 

Chem.:  The  popular  name  for  Tincture  of  Opium 
(q.v.). 

IT  Dutchman  s  laudanum: 

Bot. :  Passiflora  rubra.  A  Jamaica  plant.  The 
tincture  of  its  flowers  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
opium. 

lau-da’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  laudatio,  from  laudatus, 
pa.  par.  of  laudo=to  praise  ;  Ital.  laudazione .]  The 
act  of  praising  ;  praise,  commendation. 

laud’-sMAve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  laudativus,  from 
laudatus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo=to  praise  ;  Fr.  laudatif ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  laudativo .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Praising,  laudatory. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  panegyric,  a  eulogy. 
lau-da-t®r,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  praises  or  extols;  a  pane¬ 
gyrist,  a  eulogizer. 

*2.  Law:  An  arbitrator. 

laud'-a-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  laudatorius,  from 
laudatus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo=to  praise;  O.  Fr.  laud- 
atoire ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laudator  io.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  expressive  of  praise; 
extolling. 

“My  discourse  shall  not  be  altogether  laudatory.” — 
Bishop  Hall:  Sermon,  March  24,  1613. 


IT  (1)  To  laugh  at:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

“  Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 

Dragged  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  17. 

(2)  To  laugh  to  scorn :  To  deride ;  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  contempt. 

“Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  scorn.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve:  To  laugh  privately 
or  secretly  while  maintaining  a  serious  or  demure 
countenance. 

“  The  gods  laugh  in  their  sleeve 
To  watch  man’s  doubt  and  fear.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i.  2. 

(4)  To  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  or  corner  of  the 
mouth.  To  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  one's  mouth  or 
face:  To  be  made  to  feel  regret,  vexation,  or  disap¬ 
pointment,  especially  after  a  display  of  exultation 
or  satisfaction. 

“  By-and-by  thou  wilt  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  thy 
face.” — Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  iii. 

*(5)  Laugh  and  lay  down:  An  old  game  of  cards, 
in  which  the  winner  laid  down  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  and  laughed,  or  was  supposed  to  do  so,  at  his 
luck. 

1[  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his  face ;  but  we  ridi¬ 
cule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  :  we  laugh  at  the  individual ;  we  ridicule 
that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f ),  s.  [Laugh,  v.]  An  expression 
of  mirth  or  satisfaction  peculiar  to  man;  an  inar¬ 
ticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

♦laugh-worthy;,  a.  Deserving  of  being  laughed 
at ;  laughable,  ridiculous. 

laugh’-h-hle  (Ugh  as  f),  a.  [Eng.  laugh;  -able.) 
Calculated  to  raise  a  laugh ;  deserving  of  being 
laughed  at;  comical,  ridiculous. 

laugh'-gi-hle-ness  (ugh  as  f ),  s.  [Eng.  laugh¬ 
able  ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laugh¬ 
able. 

laugh'-g,-bly  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  [Eng.  laugha¬ 
ble)  ;  -ly.)  In  a  laughable,  comical,  or  ridiculous 
manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite  laughter ;  ridic¬ 
ulously. 

laugh’-er  (ugh  as  f),  s.  [Eng.  laugh;  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  laughs. 

2.  Zobl.:  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  (Co- 
lumba  livia).  Tegetmeier  thus  quotes  from  Moore’s 
Columbarium : 


laugh -ing  (ugh  as  f ) ,  pr.  par.,  a,.  &  s.  [Laugh, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Indulging  in  a  laugh;  expressive  of 
viirth  or  merriment. 

“She  whispers  him  with  laughing  eyes, 

‘ Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Roses!’  ” 

Moore:  Lallah  Rookh;  Light  of  the  Haram. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  expression  of  mirth  or  merri¬ 
ment  by  a  laugh ;  a  laugh. 

laughing-crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cinclosoma  erythrocephalus,  one  of  the 
Merulidse. 

laughing-gas,  s. 

Chem.:  Nitrous  oxide.  It  is  so  named  because 
when  inhaled  it  produces  violent  exhilaration, 
laughing-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anser  albifrons.  A  migratory  bird  living 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  summer  going 
north  as  far  as  73°  N.  latitude,  and  in  winter  re¬ 
moving  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

laughing-hysena,  s. 

Z06I. :  Hyaena  striata,  the  Striped  Hyrona,  the  cry 
of  which  resembles  an  unearthly  laugh.  [Hyaina.] 
laughing-jackass,  s.  [Jackass.] 
laughing-stock,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  is  ar 
object  of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  for  laughter  or  jokes, 
laughing-thrush,  s. 

Ornith. :  Trochaloptera  phceniceum. 
laugh  -Ing-ly  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  [Eng.  laughing; 
-ly.)  In  a  laughing  manner;  with  laughter ;  men 
rily. 

laugh -ter  (ugh  asf),  s.  [A.  S.  hleahtor;  IceL 
hldtr;  Dan.  latter  •  Ger.  lachter.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  expression  of  mirth,  merri¬ 
ment,  or  satisfaction  by  laughing ;  merriment, 
mirth. 

“  The  parapets  and  towers  were  built  after  a  fashion, 
which  might  well  move  disciples  of  Yauban  to  laughter." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  sound  of  laughter  is  produced  by 
a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  quick,  short,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  chest, 
and  especially  of  the  diaphragm.  From  this  cause 
the  head  nods  to  and  fro  with  occasional  quivering 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  mouth  opens  more  or  less 
widely  with  the  corners  drawn  far  backward, 
through  the  action  of  the  oris  orbicularis  and  other 
muscles,  as  well  as  a  little  upward,  and  the  upper 
lip  somewhat  raised.  The  upper  and  lower  orbic¬ 
ular  muscles  of  the  eye  are  at  the  same  time  more 
or  less  contracted,  for,  as  in  weeping,  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  them  and  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  lip. 

laugh -ter-less  (ugh  as  f),  a.  [Eng.  laughter ; 
-less.)  Without  laughter ;  not  laughing. 

♦laugh -y  (ugh  as  f),  a.  [Eng.  laugh;  -y.)  Dis¬ 
posed  or  inclined  to  laugh. 

lauk,  interj.  [A  corrupt,  of  or  euphemism  for 
lord.)  An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  surprise. 
lau'-mon-Ite,  s.  [Laumontite.] 
lau'-mont-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Gillet  Laumont, 
who  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  included  in  the 
unisilicates  of  Dana.  Found  in  distinct  crystals, 
also  radiating  or  divergent.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4; 
specific  gravity, 2’25  to  2’36 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  trans¬ 
parent,  translucent,  becoming  opaque  and  friable 
on  exposure,  through  loss  of  water.  Composition: 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  Found  in 
cavities  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  also  in 
veins  traversing  clay-slate. 

lau-nse  -a,  lau-ne  -g,,  s.  [Named  after  Mordant 
de  Launay.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Lactuce® 
(q.v.).  Launcea  pinnatitida  is  common  on  the 
sandy  coasts  of  India.  The  juice  is  used  in  that 
country  as  a  soporific  for  children,  and,  mixed  with 
oil  prepared  from  Pongamia  glabra,  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism, 
launge  (it  silent)  (l),s.  [Lance.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  for  any  of  the  Sand  Eels,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Ammodytes  lancea,  the  Sand  Launce, 
called,  on  the  Sussex  (Eng.)  coast,  the  Riggle,  and 
for  A.  lanceolatus,  the  Greater  Sand  Eel. 

♦launge  {u  silent)  (2),  s.  [Lat.  lanx  (genit.  lan¬ 
ds)  =  a  plate,  a  scale  of  a  balance.]  A  balance. 

laungh  (it  silent),  *lanch,  *launce,  *law-cyn, 
♦lawn-chyn,  y.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  lancer = to  throw,  to 
hurl,  to  dart,  from  lance= a  lance  (q.v.).  Launch 
and  lance  are  thus  doublets.] 


B.  As  subst.:  That  which  contains  or  expresses 
praise ;  a  panegyric. 

“A  laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.” 
— Milton:  Apal.  for  Smectymnuus. 

laud  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  laud,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who  lauds 
or  extols. 


“This  pigeon  is  about  the  size  of  a  middling  runt,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  has  a  very  bright  pearl  eye,  almost 
white;  as  for  its  feathers,  it  is  red  mottled;  and  some  tell 
me  they  have  seen  blues.  They  are  said  to  come  from  the 
Holy  Land,  near  Jerusalem.” 

The  popular  name  is  derived  from  its  note — a  pro¬ 
longed  gurgling  coo. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wots,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, ' 


A.  Transitive: 

L  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  to  let  fly ;  as,  a  lance 
or  dart.  ' 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut,  as  with  a  lance  ;  to  lance. 

“  Whose  sides  with  cruel  steel 
Through  launched ,  forth  her  bleeding  life  doth  raine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  38. 


camel,  her,  there; 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try. 


pine,  pH, 
Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
e,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot 
qu  =  kw 


launch 
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3.  To  let  glide  or  slide  into  the  water ;  to  cause  to 
move  into  the  water ;  to  push  into  the  water. 

“  The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat. 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat.” 

«  Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  12. 

*4.  To  pierce. 

5.  To  hurl ;  to  fulminate. 

t®.*  To '  put  out  or  place  in  another  sphere  or  field 
of  life,  duty,  &c. ;  as,  to  launch  one  on  the  world. 

B.  Intransitive : 

fl.  To  dart;  to  dash  forward.  (Scott:  The  Chase, 
«•) 

2.  To  put  a  ship  or  boat  out  into  the  sea ;  to  put  to 
sea. 

“  Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  into  the  main.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  93. 

3.  To  enter  into  or  upon  a  new  sphere  or  field  of 
1  life,  duty,  &c. 

4.  To  expatiate. in  language;  to  enter  into  a  full 
or  diffuse  discussion  upon  a  treatment  of  any  sub¬ 
ject. 

launch  (u  silent),  *launce,  s.  [Launch,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  spring,  a  leap. 

“He  shall  be  free  from  life,  ere  long,  with  a  launce.” — 
Whetstone:  Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  launching  a  boat  or  vessel. 

*3.  A  cut,  a  lancing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuilding :  A  term  comprehending  the  ap¬ 
paratus  for  launching  a  ship. 

2.  Naut. :  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of 
war.  It  is  only  used  for  service  which  cannot  be 

Eerformed  by  the  smaller  boats,  being  hoisted  on 
oard  and  kept  on  deck  just  abaft  the  foremast, 
where  it  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  lumber  and 
stores.  In  large  men-of-war  the  launch  is  some¬ 
times  decked  over,  andis  capable  of  mounting  sev¬ 
eral  light  guns.  The  corresponding  boat  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  is  called  the  long-boat.  The  launch 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  having  a  beam 
from  '29  to  ‘25  of  its  length.  It  has  ten  or  twelve 
oars,  and  is  carvel-built.  [Steam-launch.] 
launch-ing,  pr. par.,  a.&s.  [Launch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a  boat 
or  vessel  to  move  into  the  water ;  the  act  of  pulling 
to  sea. 

launching-planks,  launching-ways,  s.  pi. 

[Bilge-ways.] 


to  three  monks.  For  five  days  in  the  week  the 
monks  were  occupied  in  basket-making  in  their 
cells ;  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  they  took  meals 
in  the  refectory,  and  worshiped  in  the  common 
church.  The  discipline  of  the  laura  was  an  inter- 
mediate  stage  between  the  eremitical  life  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  monasticism  founded  by  SS.  Basil 
and  Benedict.  It  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  in  the  desert  country  near  the  Jordan. 
SS.  Euthymius  and  Sabbas  and  the  abbot  Gerasi- 
mus  were  its  chief  types  and  promoters.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  conversion  of  the 
laura  into  the  monastery  proper.  This  change 
took  place  soon  after  his  death.  ( Addis  &  Arnold.) 

l§.u-ra'-<}e-8B,  lau-rln'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  laur(us) 
(<!• v.)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  - inece .] 

B°t. :  Laurels  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Daphnales.  It  consists  of  trees  often  of 
large  size,  with  exstipulate  alternate  or  occasion¬ 
ally  opposite  leaves,  entire  or  very  rarely  lobed; 
inflorescence  paniculate  or  umbellate ;  calyx  four 
to  six  cleft ;  petals  none ;  stamens  definite,  oppo- 
S1l®j  the  three  inner  segments  of  the  calyx  sterile 
or  deficient,  the  three  outer  ones  rarely  abortive ; 
anthers  dehiscing  by  recurved  valves ;  style  one ; 
stigma  two  or  three  lobed  ;  ovary  superior,  formed 
,of  three  valvate,  carpellary  leaves,  but  by  abortion 
one-celled ;  ovules  one  or  two,  pendulous ;  fruit 
baccate  or  drupaceous.  Found  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  one  straggling  into  Europe,  and 
Africa  having  but  few.  Genera  forty-six,  known 
species  450.  ( Lindley .) 

lau'-rates,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  laur(us) ;  -ates.) 

Cliem. :  Salts  of  lauric-acid  (q.  v.). 

lau'-re-ate,  *lau'-re~at,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  laure- 
a<ws=crowned  with  laurel ;  laurea= laurel;  French 
lauriat ;  Ital.  laureato ;  Sp.  &  Port,  laureado.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel ;  en¬ 
circled  with  laurel. 

“  The  crown 

Which  Petrarch’s  laureate  brow  supremely  wore.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  57. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  crowned  with  laurel; 
specif.,  a  poet-laureate  (q.  v.). 

lau  -re-ate,  v.  t.  [Laureate,  a.] 

1.  To  crown  with  laurel. 

2.  To  confer  an  honor  upon  in  the  universities  to¬ 
gether  with  the  presentation  of  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
(Eng.) 

“About  the  year  1470,  one  John  Watson,  a  student  in 
grammar,  obtained  a  concession  to  be  graduated  and 
laureated  in  that  science.” — Wart  on:  Hist,  of  Poetry,  ii. 


launching-tube,  s.  A  metal  tube  for  launching 
automobile  torpedoes  from  a  warship ;  a  torpedo 
tune. 

*laun  -der  (u  silent),  *lav-an-der,  *lav-en-der, 
6.  [Fr.  lavandier,  lavandidre,  from  Low  Lat.  lavan- 
deria,  from  lavandus,  pa.  par.  of  Lat.  lavo=  to  wash, 
to  lave  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  washes ;  a  washerwoman, 
a  laundress. 

“It  will  not  only  make  him  an  Amazon  but  a  launder.” 
— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

2.  Mining  :  A  wood  water-gutter  or  pipe.  A  trough 
for  conveying  water  to  a  stamp-mill  or  other  hy¬ 
draulic  apparatus  for  comminuting  or  sorting  ore. 
Also  a  trough  or  box  to  receive  the  slimes  from  the 
stamps. 

laun-der  (u  silent) ,  *lan-der,  v.  t.  [Launder,  s.] 

1.  To  wash,  to  wet. 

2.  To  wash  and  iron,  as  clothes. 

laun’-der-er  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  launder ;  - er .] 

A  man  who  followed  the  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

laun’-dress  (u  silent),  *laund-er-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
launder;  -ess.]  A  woman  whose  occupation  is  to 
wash  and  iron  clothes  ;  a  washerwoman. 

laun -dress  (u  silent),  v.  i.  [Laundress,  s.]  To 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

laun -drjf  (u  silent),  *lav-en-drye,  s.  [English 
launder,  v. ;  -y.] 

*1.  The  act  of  washing. 

2.  A  room  or  place  where  clothes  are  washed  and 
ironed. 

*3.  A  laundress. 

4.  Clothes  that  have  been  laundered.  (U.  S. 
Colloq.) 

laundry-man,  s.  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a 
•aundry. 

laundry-woman,  s.  A  female  servant  engaged 
in  a  laundry. 

lau'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  laura= a  lane,  an  alley,  .  .  . 
a  monastery.] 

Church  Hist.:  An  aggregation  of  separate  cells 
tenanted  by  monks,  “under  the  not  very  strongly 
defined  control  of  a  superior.”  (Diet.  Christ. 
Antiq.)  Usually  but  one  monk  occupied  a  cell,  but 
in  the  laura  of  Pachomius  one  cell  was  assigned 


3.  To  confer  the  office  or  dignity  of  poet-laureate 
on.  (Eng.) 

lau -re-ate-ship,  s.  [English  laureate;  -ship.) 
The  office  of  a  laureate  ;  specif.,  the  office  of  a  poet- 
laureate. 

lau-re-a'-tion,  s.  [Laureate,  v.)  The  act  of 
crowning  with  laurel;  specify  the  conferring  of  a 
degree  upon  in  the  universities,  together  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  (Eng.)  [Poet-laureate.] 

“These  scholastic  laureations,  however,  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  apellation  in  question.” — Warton :  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  129. 

laur'-el  (aur  as  or),  *laur-ell,  *laur-er, 
*lor-er,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  laurer, 
from  Fr.  laurier ,  from  Lat.  Haurarius ,  from  laurus 
=laurel;  Sp.  laurel,  lauro;  Ital.  lauro,  alloro; 
Port,  loureiro,  louro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene. 

As  laurer  thurgh  the  yereis  for  to  sene.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,339. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  crown  of  laurel:  hence,  fame,  distinction, 
honor,  renown. 

“  Their  temples  wreath’d  with  leaves  that  still  renew; 

For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor’s  due.” 

Dry  den:  Flower  and  Leaf,  541. 

(2)  An  English  gold  coin,  struck  by  James  I.  in 
1619,  and  so  called  from  the  king’s  head  being 
crowned  with 

laurel. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus 
Laurus  (q.  v.), 
and  specially 
the  Bay,  Lau¬ 
rus  nobilis,  the 
Laurus  of  the 
Roma  nsand 
the  Daphne  of  Laurel  of  James  I. 

the  Greeks. 

Linnteus  called  it  nobilis  because  it  was  anciently 
reserved  for  priests,  heroes,  and  sacrifices.  In  its 
native  region— the  south  of  Europe— it  is  thirty, 


forty,  or  even  sixty  fept  high,  but  sends  forth  so 
many  suckers  and  low  shoots  as  to  have  a  shrubby 
appearance.  _  The  color  is  deep  green,  inclining  to 
olive ;  the  ripe  berries  dusk,  purple,  or  black. 
There  are  glands  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which 
excrete  nectar.  The  berries,  the  leaves,  and  the 
oil  have  a  fragrant  smell,  an  aromatic  astringent 
taste,  and  narcotic  and  carminative  properties. 
Water  distilled  from  them  contains  prussic  acid. 

2.  Cerasus  laurocerasus,  called  the  Common  or 
Broad-leaved  Laurel.  It  has  oblong,  '■'nceolate, 
remotely,  serrated  pale-green  evergreen  leaves; 
flowers  in  racemes.  A  native  of  Trebizond.  Its 
leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  are  virulent  poisons. 

3.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Lauraceee  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  =  (1)  Ruscus  racemosus, 
(2)  Calophyllum  inophyllum ;  the  American  Laurel 
=the  genus  Kalmia  ;  the  Poet’s,  Roman,  or  Victor’s1 
Laurel=the  Bay,  Laurus  nobilis ;  the  Cherry  Laurel 
=  Cerasus  laurocerasus;  the  Copse  or  Spurge 
Laurel  =  Daphne  laureola;  the  Great  Laurel  = 
Rhododendron  maximum  (American) ;  Japan  Lau-' 
re\=Aucuba  japonica;  the  Laurel  of  New  South 
Wales  =  Cryptocarya  glaucescens;  the  Laurel  of 
Panama=  Cordiageraschnanthus ;  the  New  Zealand 
Laurel= Corynocarpus  laevigata;  the  Seaside  Lau- 
rel= Xylophylla  latifolia;  and  the  Sheep  Laurel = 
Kalmia  angustifolia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  made  of 
laurel ;  as,  a  laurel  wreath,  a  laurel  crown. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Laurel-crowned,  laurel- 
leaf. 

laurel-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  Laurus  nobilis.  [Laurel.] 

laurel-bound,  a.  Crowned  with  laurel. 

laurel-cherry,  s. 

Bot. :  Cerasus  laurocerasus. 


laurel-water,  s.  Water  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Common  or  Cherry  Laurel,  Prunus  lauro¬ 
cerasus.  It  contains  the  poisonous  principle  of 
prussic  acid,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  bronchitis 
and  kindred  affections. 

lau-re-li-a,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  English 
word  laurel  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Atherospermacese.  Laurelia  sem- 
pervirens  is  the  Peruvian  Nutmeg.  It  is  used  as  a 
spice  in  Chili  and  Peru.  L.  nova  zealandice  is  150 
feet  high.  It  yields  a  yellowish  timber,  used  in  New 
Zealand  for  boatbuilding. 

lau-rel'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  laurel;  -ic.)  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  laurel. 


laurelic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained,  according  to  Grosourdi, 
from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

laur'-eled  (aur  as  or),  a.  [Eng.  laurel;  -ed.) 
Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel,  or  a  laurel  wreath. 

lau-ren-91-a,  s.  [From  a  proper  name  Law¬ 
rence.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Laurenciaceae  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  yellowish-green,  purple,  or  pink-colored 
pinnated  seaweeds.  Laurencia  pinnatifida  is 
called,  from  its  pungency,  Pepper  dulse.  L.  obtusa 
is  sold  as  Corsican  Moss.  The  two  occur  both  in, 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

lau-ren-9i-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lauren- 
ci(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Florideous  Algals,  formerly 

E laced  under  the  order  Ceramiacese,  and  sub-order 
lomentariero.  It  consists  of  rose-red  or  purple  sea¬ 
weeds,  generally  with  the  frond  cylindrical  or 
compressed,  rarely  flat ;  linear  branching  frond ; 
fructification  conceptacles  external,  ovate,  with  a 
terminalpore,  with  pear-shaped  spores  ;  tetraspores, 
immersed  in  the  branches,  racemate,  and  finally’ 
antheridia. 

lau'-rene,  s.  [Eng.  laur(el) ;  -ewe.] 

Chem. :  CiiHis,  laurol.  A  liquid  produced  by 
distilling  camphor  with  fused  zinc-chloride  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  188°.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0’887  at  10°,  and  it  boils  when  pure  at  187°.  Bro¬ 
mine  gradually  converts  it  into  tribromolaurene, 
CnHi3Br3,  which  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol 
in  long  needles,  melting  at  125°.  _  When  heated  with 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  laurene  is 
converted  into  a  nitro-compound,  which  melts  at 
84°. 

Lau-ren-ti-an  (t  as  sh),  adj.  [From  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  in  North  America.]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Laurentian-group,  s. 

Geol.:  A  vast  series  of  rocks,  30,000  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  covering  an  area  of  at  least  200,000  square 
miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  It  is  lower, 
and  consequently  older,  than  the  Cambrian.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  series  of  crystalline  rocks, 
gneiss,  micaschist,  quartzite,  and  limestone.  It  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Laurentian.  The 
Upper,  more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of 


b6il  bdy^  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
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stratified  crystalline  rocks,  in  which  no  organic  re¬ 
mains  have  yet  been  found.  It  mainly  consists  of 
felspars,  containing  from  about  one  to  seven  per 
cent,  of  soda  and  potash.  Sometimes  they  alone  form 
mountain  masses,  at  others  they  are  associated 
with  augite  and  hypersthene.  They  are  often 
granitoid  in  structure.  The  Lower  LaurGntian, 
about  20,000  feet  in  thickness,  is  unconformable 
with  the  Upper.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  reddish 
gneiss,  with orthoclase  felspar;  interstratified  with 
thin  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists,  with  beds 
of  usually  crystalline  origin,  and  others  of  plum¬ 
bago.  The  limestone  may  possibly  be  of  animal, 
and  the  plumbago  of  vegetable  origin,  but  the  only 
known  fossil  is  the  Eozoon  ccmadense.  [Eozoon.] 
The  Lauren tian  volcanic  rocks  of  Ottawa,  Argen- 
teuil,  &c.,  in  Canada,  consist  of  fine-grained  dark 
greenstone  or  dolerite.  They  vary  from  a  few  feet 
to  a  hundred  yards  in  thickness.  They  send  forth 
branches,  and  are  cut  through  by  intrusive  syenite. 

lau-re-ole,  s.  [Latin  laureola,  from  laurus— 
laurel.]  Spurge-laurel. 

*laur-er,  s.  [Laurel.] 
lau'-res-tlne,  s.  [Laurustine.] 
laur'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  laur{us) ;  -ic.]  (Seethe 
compounds.) 
lauric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  Ci2H24C>2=^  l2j|23^  0.  Laurostearic 

acid,  pichuric  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained 
from  the  fat  of  the  pichurim-beans,  the  fruit  of 
Laurus  nobilis ,  butter,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  cetylic- 
alcohol  with  potash-lime  to  a  temperature  of  275°  to 
280°.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  spear-like 
silky  needles,  which  melt  at  43’6°  to  a  colorless  oil, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0‘883  at  20°,  and  it  boils  at 
225‘5°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  but  is  partially 
decomposed  on  distillation  at  ordinary  pressure. 
Laurie  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts 
having  the  general  formula  Barium 

laurate,  Ci2H23Ba02,  crystallizes  from  its  solution 
in  snow-white  flakes.  The  lead-salt,  C^HosPbOg, 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  with  a  beautiful 
nacreous  luster.  The  silver-salt,  Cio^sAgOo,  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  slender  microscopic  needles.  By  distill¬ 
ing  the  calcium-salt,  lauric  acid  is  resolved  into 
laurostearone  and  calcium-carbonate, 
lauric-aldehyde,  s. 

Cliem.:  CnHosCHO.  Prepared  by  the  dry  distil¬ 
lation  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  calcic  formate  and 
calcic  laurate.  It  forms  a  brilliant,  white,  odorless, 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  44'5°. 

lauric-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  CijH^Oj'CwHr,.  Laurate  of  ethyl  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lauric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oil, 
possessing  a  fruity  odor,  and  having  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  0'86  at  20°.  It  boils  at  269°,  with  partial  de¬ 
composition. 

lau-rlf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  7aMrus=laurel,  and 
fero= to  bear,  to  produce.]  Bearing  or  producing 
laurel. 

lau'-rln,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  laur{us ) ;  -in.'] 

Chem.:  C22H30O3.  Bayberry  camphor,  a  crystal¬ 
line  substance  discovered  by  Bonastre  in  the  leaves 
and  berries  of  the  bay-tree.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  the  alkalies, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  can¬ 
not  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  [Bay- 
berry,  1.] 

lau  -rln-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  laurin;  -oh] 

Chem.:  CioHjeO.  [Camphor.] 
lau’-rl-ol,  s.  [Eng.  lauri{n) ;  -ol.]  An  old  name 
for  the  spurge  laurel. 

lau'-rlte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  named  by  Wohler.] 
Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  small  octa¬ 
hedrons  mixed  with  platinum  in  the  platinum  and 
gold  washings  in  Borneo.  Cleavage  octahedral, 
distinct ;  hardness  above  7 ;  specific  gravity,  6'99 ; 
luster  metallic,  bright;  color,  iron-black;  powder 
dark-gray  ;  brittle.  Decrepitates  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  is  infusible,  and  gives  oil  sulphurous  and 
then  osmic  acid  fumes.  Composition  :  A  sulphide 
of  osmium  and  ruthenium.  Lately  found  under 
similar  conditions  in  Oregon. 

*lau  -rlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  laur(el) ;  -ize.]  To  crown 
with  laurel. 

“Our  humble  notes,  though  little  noted  now, 
Lauriz’d  hereafter.” 

Sylvester:  Posthumous  Sonnets,  iii. 

lau-rol,  s.  [Laurene.] 

lau'-rone,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,7aMr(in),and  ( acet)one .] 
Chem.:  C23H460=Ci9H2.50,C;iH23,  laurostearone. 
Obtained  by  the  dry  distdlation  "of  laurate  of  cal¬ 
cium.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining  plates, 
which  melt  at  66°.  Laurone  is  the  acetone  of  lau¬ 
ric  acid. 


lau-ro-ste-ar-ic,  a.  [English  lauro(ne),  and 
(stear)ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

laurostearic-acid,  s.  [Lauric-acid.] 

lau-ro-ste'-^r-In,  s.  [English  lauro{ne),  and 
( stear)in .] 

Chem.:  C39H74O6,  laurate  of  glyceryl.  A  fatty 
body  found  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet  bay-tree, 
Laurus  nobilis ,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  in  pichurim- 
beans.  It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  having  a 
silky  luster,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  44°,  and  by  dry  distillation 
yields  acrolein. 

lau-ro-ste-ar-one,  s.  [Eng.  lauro(ne),  and 
stearone.]  [Laurone.] 

lau-rox-yl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lauro{l),  and  xylic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lauroxylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHio02=C6H3  j  ^q^2.  An  acid  isomeric 

with  xylic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  laurene.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Its  barium  salt,  (CgHgC^hBa+IH^O, 
crystallizes  in  concentrically-grouped  needles,  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  silver  salt,  CgHqC^Ag,  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

laur-us,  s.  [Lat.=the  bay-tree  ( Laurus  nobilis ) 
(see  def.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lauraceee. 
The  stamens  are  twelve,  all  fertile.  The  female 
flower  has  the  succulent  fruit  surrounded  by  the 
persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  The  leaf  has  a  single 
midrib.  Laurus  nobilis  is  the  Bay  Laurel,  the 
Noble  Laurel.  [Laurel.]  Various  other  species, 
formerly  placed  under  Laurus,  have  now  been 
removed  to  the  genera  Ginnamomum,  Camphora, 
Sassafras,  &c.  (q.  v.). 

laur-us-tl'-nus,  laur-es-tlne  (lauraslor),  s. 

[Lat.  lauvus=the  laurel,  and  tinus  =  the  laurus- 
tinus.j 

Bot. :  Viburnum  tinus,  a  shrub  with  pinkish- 
white  flowers  and.  dark-blue  berries,  oblong  per¬ 
manent  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  flowering  in  winter. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe ;  woods  of  it  are 
found  in  Corsica. 

laus,  a.  [Loose.] 

laut  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Frenzel  after  the  place 
where  found;  -ite  {Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  small,  brilliant,  short 
prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic 
system  of  crystallization ;  also  massive,  compact, 
columnar,  radiated,  and  granular.  Hardness, 3-3'5  ; 
specific  gravity,  4‘96 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  iron- 
black.  Formula  reduced  from  three  analyses,  Cu, 
As,  S,  in  which  part  of  the  Cu  is  replaced  by  Ag. 
Found  at  Lauta,  Marienberg,  Saxony. 

*lau-tl -tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  lautitia=spleadoT,  mag¬ 
nificence.]  Costly. 

*lau-tu,  s.  [Peruv.  llautu.]  A  band  of  cotton, 
twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of  the  Inca  of  Peru, 
as  a  badge  of  royalty. 

la  -va,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing 
the  streets;  from  Ital.  lavare;  Lat.  lavo=to  wash; 
Sp.  lava;  Fr.  lave.  ( Mahn.)\ 

Petrol.  <&  Geol. :  A  term  used  vaguely  of  all  molten 
matter  existing  within  or  flowing  in  streams  from 
volcanic  vents,  but  more  specifically  confined  to  the 
latter,  the  former  being  called  trap.  The  lower 
part  of  it  which  has  consolidated  slowly  and  under 
pressure,  tends  to  be  of  stony  consistency,  while  the 
upper  is  scoriaceous  If,  however,  the  lava  flow 
came  first  and  became  scoriaceous,  it  remains  so, 
even  if  stony  material  be  piled  above  it.  The  more 
compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  and  contain 
crystals.  So  do  the  scoriaceous  kinds,  the  crystals 
having  been  derived  from  older  rocks  and  remained 
infusible  when  the  original  matrix  in  which  they 
had  been  imbedded  was  melted.  Lavas  vary  greatly 
in  composition.  Some  are  trachytic,  as  in  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe ;  many  are  basaltic,  as  in  Vesuvius  and 
Auvergne;  others  andesitic,  as  in  the  volcanoes  of 
Chili.  Some  of  the  most  modern  in  Vesuvius  con¬ 
sist  of  green  augite,  and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of 
augite  and  Labrador  felspar.  [Leucite,  Santdine.] 

lava-flow,  s.  A  sheet  of  lava  whicn  has  flowed 
forth  from  some  more  or  less  adjacent  volcanic 
vent.  If  it  is  subsequently  covered  by  sedimentary 
strata,  alteration  by  igneous  action  is  seen  only  on 
the  stratum  below,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  intrusive 
sheets,  the  rocks  both  above  and  below  the  sheet 
are  altered. 

lava-like,  a.  Resembling  lava  in  any  of  its  char¬ 
acteristics. 

*lavacre,  s.  [Lat.  lavacrum,  from  lavo= to  wash.] 
A  font,  a  washing. 

♦la-vafige’,  s.  [Fr.]  A  great  fall  of  snow  from 
mountains ;  an  avalanche. 


lav  -3,-ret,  s.  [Fr.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus,  or  Thymdllus  lavcrrei,  a  fish, 
of  tbe  salmon  family,  found  in  European  lakes. 

la-VJt-t'er  s.  [Named  after  the  two  Lavatersv 
celebrated  physicians  and  naturalists  of  Zurich.] 

Bot. :  Tree  Mallow,  a  genus  of  Malvaceee,  tribe 
Malveee.  It  consists  of  tall,  hairy  herbs  or  shrubs 
with  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  axillary  flowers,  with  a 
five-cleft  calyx,  and  a  trifid  involucel,  a  long  stami- 
nal  column,  and  many-celled  ovary,  each  cell 
with  one  ovule.  Eighteen  species  are  known  :  One 
is  Lavatera  arborea,  the  Tree  Mallow.  It  has  large, 
purple,  glossy  flowers,  three  to  six  feet  high,  and 
grows  on  rocks  by  the  seaside. 

l?L-vat'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lava;  t  connective;  English 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  lava; 
lavic. 

*la-va'-tion,  s.  [Latin  lavatio,  from  lavo— to 
wash.]  The  act  of  washing. 

lav-31-tor-y,  *lav-a-tor-ye,  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
lavatorium—a  lavatory,  neut.  sing,  of  lavatorius= 
pertaining  to  washing  or  a  washer;  Zavo= to  wash;, 
Fr.  lavatoire;  Ital.  lavatojo;  Sp.  lavatorio.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  room  or  place  for  washing. 

2.  The  act  of  washing ;  lavation. 

3.  A  vessel  for  washing  in ;  a  basin,  a  laver. 

“And  in  the  foure  corners  were  undersetters  under  the 

lavatorye.” — 3  Kings  vii.  (155L) 

4.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

‘‘Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists,  and 

jugulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  oif  the  venom.” 

— Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

II.  Mining:  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by 
washing. 

B.  As  adj.:  Washing;  cleansing  by  washing. 

*lav'-3,-ture,  s.  [Lat.  lavaturus ,  fut.  par.  of  lava 

=towash.]  A  wash,  a  lotion. 

lave,  laive,  s.  [A.  S.  ldf=  a  remainder,  a  resi¬ 
due.]  The  rest;  what  is  left;  the  residue,  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

flave  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  laver ,  from  Lat.  lavo=  to- 
wash.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

“And  laveth  hem  in  the  lavendrie.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  281. 

2.  To  flow  up  against,  to  wash  against,  as  the  sea. 

“  Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  24. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wash  one’s  self,  to  bathe. 

“Dissolute  man, 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can.”  Hood:  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

2.  To  wash,  as  the  sea  on  the  beach  or  on  rocks. . 

“There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  10. 

♦lave  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
connected  with  lade.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lade  or  bale  out,  as  water;  to  throw  out 
water. 

“  A  fourth,  with  labor,  laves 

The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metajiwrphoses  v. 

2.  To  pour. 

3.  To  draw,  to  derive. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  flow. 

♦lave  (3),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  com 
nected  with  lap  (q.  v.).]  To  hang  down  loosely  ;  to 
flap. 

“His  ears  hang  laving  like  a  new  lugg’d  swine.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  1. 

lave-eared,  adj.  Having  ears  hanging  loose] v 
down. 

♦lg.-veer’,  *la-ver,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  laveren.  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  tack ;  to  change  one’s  course  oj 
direction. 

“But  those  that  ’gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 

Must  be  at  once  resolved,  and  skillful  too.” 

Dryden:  Astrea  Redux,  66. 

B.  Trans. :  To  turn  in  a  different  direction. 

“  [He]  like  the  famed  ship  of  Trever, 

Did  on  the  shore  himself  laver.” 

Lovelace:  Lucasta,  pt.  ii. 

lave’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  lave;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  washing  or  laving ;  a  bath 

2.  A  clyster. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.  _ 


lavender 
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*lav'-en-der  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  lavandibre.]  [Laun¬ 
der,  s.j  A  washerwoman,  a  laundress. 

“Envie  is  lavender  of  the  court  alwaie.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.  (Prol.) 
lav  -en-der  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  lavande,  from  Ital. 
Uivanda= lavender ;  Sp.  lavandula ;  Ital.  laventola ; 
Low  Lat.  lavendula;  Ital.  lavanda=  a  washing, 
from  Lat.  lavandus,  ger.  of  lavo= to  wash  ;  so  called 
from  its  being  laid  up  with  newly-washed  linen.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Oi  dinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Here’s  flowers  for  you; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjorum.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  pale,  bluish-gray  color. 

II.  Bot. :  Lavandula  vera,  a  menthoid  plant  with 
hoary  leaves  and  grayish-blue  flowers  ;  wild  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  Western  Africa.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrant,  volatile  oil,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  bitter  principle,  contained  in  the 
flowers,  and  used  in  perfumery.  Medicinally  they 
are  carminatives,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  sternuta¬ 
tories.  French  Lavender  is  Lavandula  spica,  taken 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  England  before  1558. 
The  name  French  Lavender  is  sometimes  given  also 
to  Lavendria  stcechas,  which  is  neither  as  fragrant 
as  the  true  lavender  nor  used  medicinally  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  the  Hindu  doctors  prescribe  it  in  chest 
diseases,  and  those  of  Arabia  as  an  antispasmodic. 
It  is  a  resolvent,  deobstruent,  and  carminative.  It 
yields  Oil  of  Spike,  used  by  painters  on  porcelain, 
and  to  make  varnishes  for  artists.  Sea  Lavender  is 
the  genus  Statice. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  pale,  bluish-gray  color,  like  lav¬ 
ender. 

IT  (1)  Oil  of  Lavender :  An  oil  obtained  by  distil¬ 
lation  from  the  True  Lavender.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  is  sometimes 
prescribed  in  hysterical  and  nervous  headache. 

(2)  Spirits  of  Lavender : 

Chem.  <&  Pharm. :  A  preparation  consisting  of  oil 
of  lavender  one  fluid  ounce,  and  rectified  spirits 
forty-nine  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  in  hysteria. 

(3)  Tincture  of  Lavender ;  Compound  Tincture  of 
Lavender : 

Pharm. :  A  carminative  and  antispasmodic  used 
in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  &c.,  and  is  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  in  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

(4)  To  lay  in  lavender :  To  lay  up  or  put  aside 
carefully,  as  linen  with  sprigs  of  lavender ;  to  pawn, 
to  pledge. 

lavender-cotton,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Santolina.  The  Common  Laven¬ 
der  Cotton  is  Santolina  chamcexyparissus,  a  plant 
often  seen  in  gardens.  It  has  a  hoary  pubescence 
and  yellow  chamomile-like  heads  of  flowers, 
lavender-thrift,  s. 

Bot. :  Statice  limonium. 

lavender-water,  s.  A  liquid  perfume,  consist¬ 
ing  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  ambergris,  and  spir¬ 
its  of  wine. 

*lav  -en-der,  v.  t.  [Lavender,  s.]  To  perfume 
with  lavender. 

li),-ven'-du-la>  s.  [From  Lat.  lavo= to  wash, 
from  the  use  made  of  its  distilled  water.] 

Botany :  Lavender.  A  genus  of  Labiatse,  family 
Nepetidee.  [Lavender.] 
la-ven  -dy-lane,  la-ven  -du-late,  subst.  [Lat. 
lavendula^ lavender.  Named  by  Breithaupt.] 
Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  with  a  greasy  lus¬ 
ter.  Hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  3-014 ;  color, 
lavender-blue  ;  streak,  paler  ;  translucent ;  fracture, 
conchoidal.  Contains  arsenic  and  the  oxides  of 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  Occurs  at  Annaberg, 
Saxony.  Dana  makes  it  a  sub-species  of  Erythrite 
(q.  v.). 

19,-ven  -dn-late,  s.  [Lavendulane.] 
lav  -er  (1),  *lav  -our,  s.  [Fr.  lavoir,  from  laver 
=to  wash.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  vessel  in  which  to  wash  ;  a  basin. 

“Borne  upon  three  uneasy  leopards’  heads 
A  laver  broad  and  shallow.” 

Browning :  Sordello,  iv. 

*2.  One  who  washes  or  laves. 

II.  Jew.  Antiq. :  A  brazen  vessel,  containing  water 
for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  when 
they  offered  sacrifices.  It  rested  on  a  basis, or  foot, 
and  stood  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  17-21).  In  place  of  the  old 
laver  there  were,  in  Solomon’s  Temple,  a  molten 
sea,  with  ten  bronze  lavers,  five  on  the  north  and 
five  on  the  south  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (1  Kings 
vii.  23-40). 

lav'-er  (2),  s.  [Lat.  lavo=  to  wash.] 

Bot.:  Porphyra  laciniata  and  P.  vulgaris — two 
confervoid  algals.  They  are  eaten  as  a  luxury. 


IT  Grreen  laver  is  TJlva  latissima.  It  is  eatable,  but 
not  so  prized  as  the  Porphyras.  Another  species  is 
the  Turkey  Feather  Laver  {Padina pavonia) . 

laver-bread,  s.  A  sort  of  bread  made  from  the 
Green  Laver.  [Laver  (2)  ][.] 

laver-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Laver  (2). 

,  lav'-§r-0Ck,  s.  [A.  S.  Idwerce,  Iduerce,  Idverce, 
Idferce .]  A  lark  (q.  v.)1.  (Scotch.) 

la'-vic,  a.  [Eng.  lav(a) ;  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  lava  ;  lavatic. 

l&v-Ish,  *lav-es,  *lav-ishe,  a.  &  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  etym. ;  connected  by  Skeat  with  the  Mid. 
Eng.  verb  lave= to  pour  out.]  [Lave  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Spending  with  profusion ;  profuse,  free,  indis¬ 
creetly  liberal. 

2.  Making  use  of  to  excess ;  too  free  with. 

“In.  al  other  thing  so  light  and  laves  [are  they]  of  their 
tonge.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  250. 

3.  Wasteful,  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

4.  Wild,  unrestrained. 

5.  Expended  profusely  or  in  waste ;  superabun¬ 
dant,  excessive,  superfluous. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Expenditure. 

“Such  lavish  will  I  make  of  Turkish  blood.” 

Marlowe:  2  Tamburlaine,  i.  3. 

lav-ish,  *lav-yshe,  v.  t.  [Lavish,  a.] 

1.  To  expend  or  bestow  profusely ;  to  be  excess¬ 
ively  free  or  liberal  with. 

2.  To  squander,  to  waste ;  to  expend  without 
necessity  or  advantage. 

lav'-ish-er,  s.  [English  lavish;  -er.]  One  who 
lavishes  or  spends  profusely  or  without  necessity  ;  a 
squanderer,  a  prodigal, 
lav'-lsh-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  lavish,  a. ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  lavish  manner  or  degree ;  profusely,  to 
excess,  prodigally. 

*2.  Arbitrarily,  licentiously,  freely. 

“And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.” 

.  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

lav’-Ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  lavish;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  state  of  being  lavish ;  profuse  or  wasteful 
expenditure ;  prodigality. 

lav'-ish-ness,  *lav-es-nes,  s.  [Eng.  lavish; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lavish;  prod¬ 
igality,  lavishment;  excessive  use. 

la-vdlf,  lg,-v61’-t?i,  s.  [Ital.  lavolta= the  turn.] 
An  old  Italian  dance,  much  practiced  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  modern  waltz,  as  it  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  Orchestra  (1622)  : 

“Vet  there  is  one  the  most  delightful  kind — 

A  lofty  jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 

Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined, 

And  whirl  themselves  with  strict  embracements 
bound, 

And  still  their  feet  an  anapaest  do  sound. 

An  anapaest  is  all  their  music’s  song, 

Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  the  third  is  long.” 

*lg,-v61'-tg.,  v.  i.  [Lavolt,  s.] 

“How  he  sallies  and  lavoltas.” — Nashe.-  Lenten  Stuffe. 
la-VOl'-tc,-teer,  s.  [Eng.  lavolta;  t  connective; 
suff.  -eer.]  One  who  dances  the  lavolta ;  a  dancer. 
*lav'-our,  s.  [Laver  (1),  s.] 

law  (1),  *lawe,  s.  [A.  S.  lagu;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  lag  (pi.  lagu)  =  a  statute;  Icel.  h3c;r=alaw;  Sw. 
lag;  Dan.  lov ;  cf.  also  Lat.  lex  (genit.  legis) ;  Fr. 
loi.  The  original  meaning  is  that  which  lies  or  is 
laid  down  or  fixed,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
licgan;  Eng.  lie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  by  competent 
authority ;  a  decree,  an  order ;  an  edict  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  or  government. 

“The  habit  of  breaking  even  an  unreasonable  law  tends 
to  make  men  altogether  lawless.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  Collectively,  the  rules  established  in  a  com¬ 
munity  or  state  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
inhabitants;  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what 
is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. 

“  For  this  purpose  every  law  maybe  said  to  consist  of 
several  parts:  one  declaratory;  whereby  the  rights  to  be 
observed,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly 
defined  and  laid  down;  another,  directory;  whereby  the 
subject  is  instructed  and  enjoined  to  observe  those  rights, 
and  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those  wrongs;  a 
third,  remedial:  whereby  a  method  is  pointed  out  to 
recover  a  man’s  private  rights,  or  redress  his  private 
wrongB;  to  which  maybe  added  a  fourth,  usually  termed 
the  sanction,  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law,  whereby 
it  is  signified  what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by 
such  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  transgress  or 
neglect  their  duty.” — Blackstone:  Comment.  (Introd.) 


1[  Wharton  thus  classifies  the  different  kinds  of 
law:  1.  Between  God  and  man:  (1)  Natural;  (2) 
Revealed.  2.  Between  man  and  man :  (1)  National 
or  Municipal ;  (2)  International.  He  subdivides 
human  law  into  (a)  Constitutional;  (6)  Canon  or 
Ecclesiastical;  (c)  Common  Law  (distinguishing 
Public  or  Criminal  from  Private  or  Civil) ;  and  (d) 
Equity. 

3.  Right,  justice. 

“  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  L 

4.  The  whole  body  of  legal  enactments,  and  the 
writings  and  treatises  appertaining  to  or  treating 
of  them;  jurisprudence;  the  study  of  law;  as,  to 
study  law. 

5.  The  reference  of  a  dispute  to  judicial  decision ; 
judicial  process ;  litigation. 

“  But  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers.” — 1  Cor.  vi.  6. 

6.  (PI.) :  The  rules,  regulations,  or  principles  by 
which  any  proceeding  is  regulated;  as,  the  laws  of 
horse-racing,  the  laws  of  versification,  &c. 

7.  The  nature,  method,  or  sequence  by  which  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  or  effects  follow  certain  conditions 
or  causes  ;  as,  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  the  uniform 
methods  or  relations  according  to  which  material 
and  mental  forces  act  in  producing  effects, _  or  are 
manifested  in  phenomena  ;  a  theoretical  principle 
deduced  from  practice,  experience,  or  observation. 

“These  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general  laws  of 
our  constitution.”—  Stewart:  Human  Mind,  pt.  i.  (Introd.) 

8.  Any  force,  tendency,  propensity,  or  instinct, 
whether  natural  or  acquired. 

“The  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  preserva- 
ti®n  of  mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  good,  or 
valid  against  it  .’’—Locke:  Civil  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
xi.,  p.  135. 

9.  A  start  or  an  allowance  of  time. 

“  A  stag  was  uncarted,  and  .  .  .  he  was  allowed  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  law." — Field. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  An  order  of  sequence.  In  mathematics, 
the  term  law  is  oftentimes  used  as  nearly  synony¬ 
mous  with  rule  ;  there  is  this  distinction,  however: 
the  term  law  is  more  general  than  the  term  rule. 
The  law  of  a  series  is  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
terms,  and  explains  the  relation  between  each  and 
the  preceding  ones.  A  rule,  assuming  the  facts 
expressed  by  the  law,  lays  down  the  necessary 
directions  for  finding  each  term  of  the  series. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Any  command  (Lev.  vi.  9, 14,  xii.  7,  xiv.  2,  &c.). 
The  law  preeminently  so  called  is  the  Mosaic  law, 
[Mosaic  Law.] 

“For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.” — John  i.  17. 

(2)  The  Pentateuch,  as  embodying  the  law,  or 
as  many  books  as  were  not,  technically  viewed, 
prophetical. 

“After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.” — Acts 
xiii.  15. 

(3)  An  impulse;  a  constraining  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

“  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind.” — Romans  vii.  23. 

IT  For  the  various  branches  of  law,  see  under 
Canon,  Civil,  Commercial,  Common,  Criminal, 
Ecclesiastical,  International,  Martial,  Mari¬ 
time,  Moral,  Mosaic,  Municipal,  Positive, 
Statute. 

*T  Obvious  compounds:  Law-contemning  (Scott), 
law-obeying  (Goldsmith) ,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Bode' s  law : 

Astron. :  An  approximate  expression  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  : 

Mercury.  Venus.  Earth.  Mars.  Asteroids. 


Approximate ) 

4 

4 

4  4 

4 

Distances.  ) 

0 

3 

6  12 

24 

4 

7  10  16 

28 

Beal  Distances 

3  6 

7-3  10  15-2 

27-4 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 

Approximate  ) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Distances  ) 

48 

96 

192 

384 

62 

100 

196 

888 

Real  Distances 

62 

95-4 

192 

300 

(2)  Boyle's  law ,  Mariotte's  law:  The  law  of  the 
compressibility  of  gases.  The  temperature  remain¬ 
ing  the  same,  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of  gas 
is  inversely  as  the  pressure  which  it  bears.  This 
was  discovered  independently  by  Boyle  and  by  Mari- 
otte. 

(3)  Grimm's  law:  [Grimm.] 

(4)  Kepler’ s  laws :  [Kepler.] 

(5)  Law  of  the  land:  The  general,  public,  or  com¬ 
mon  law  of  a  country. 

!6)  Laws  of  motion :  [Motion.] 

7)  Mariotte's  law  :\ Boyle's  law.] 

8)  Pascal's  law:  [Hydrostatics.] 

9)  Wager  of  law :  [Wager.] 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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laxity 


law-abiding 


law-abiding,  a.  Observing  the  lavr;  obedient 
to  the  law. 
law-binding,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  plain  style  of  binding  in  leather  of 
the  natural  tan-color;  calf  or  sheep. 

law-book,  s.  A  treatise  on  law ;  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  statutes. 

law-breach,  s.  A  breach  or  violation  of  the 

law. 

law-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks  or  violates  the 
law. 

law-burrows,  s.pl. 

Scots  Law :  A  writ  or  document  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign  commanding  a  person  to  give  security 
against  offering  violence  to  another.  It  corresponds 
to  the  English  binding  over  to  keep  the  peace 
toward  any  person. 

law-calf,  s.  The  same  as  Law-binding  (q.  v.). 
’♦law-daughter,  s.  A  daughter-in-law. 
^law-day,  s. 

1.  A  day  on  which  the  courts  sit;  a  day  of  open 

court. 

2.  A  leet  or  sheriff’s  court.  (.Eng.) 

♦law-father,  s.  A  father-in-law. 
law-French,  s.  The  old  Norman-French  dialect 

used  in  all  English  legal  documents  and  judicial 
proceedings,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

law-language,  s.  The  language  or  expressions 
used  in  law  ana  legal  documents. 

law-Latin,  s.  The  debased  or  corrupt  Latin 
nsedin  law  and  legal  documents. 

law-list,  s.  A  published  list  of  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  judges, 
barristers,  conveyancers,  attorneys,  &c.  (Eng.) 

♦law-lore,  s.  Learning  or  knowledge  in  respect 
<of  law  and  legal  history. 

law-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  ordains  laws ; 
■a  legislator,  a  lawgiver. 

law-making,  s.  The  enacting  or  ordaining  of 
laws ;  legislation. 

law-merchant,  s.  The  same  as  Commercial- 
tAW  (q.  v.). 

law-monger,  s.  A  low  practitioner  of  law;  a 
-pettifogger. 


I2w'-ing  (1),  liw'-In,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
tavern  reckoning.  (Scotch.) 

♦law'-Ihg  (2),s.  [Law,  V.]  Litigation. 

♦law-Ing  (3),  s.  [Law,  v.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog’s  forefeet ;  expedi- 
tation. 

law-lSss,  a,  [Eng.  law;  -less.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  or  observant  of  the  law;  unre¬ 
strained  by  the  law. 

2.  N  ot  according  to  law  ;  contrary  to  or  unauthor¬ 
ized  by  law ;  illegal,  illegitimate. 

3.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 

4.  Rough,  rude,  licentious. 

lawless-man,  s.  An  outlaw. 

law  -less-ly,  adv.  [English  lawless;  -ly.]  In  a 
lawless  manner ;  contrary  to  law :  not  agreeably  to 
law. 

law  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawless  or  contrary  to 
law ;  want  or  absence  of  legality  or  legitimacy ; 
license. 

lawn  (1),  *laund,  *lawnd,  s.  [Fr.  lande,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  Cf.  Wei.  llawnt—a  smooth  hill, 
a  lawn ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  landa—  a  heath,  a  tract  of  open 
country.] 

1.  An  open  space  between  woods:  a  glade  in  a 
forest. 

2.  A  grassy  space,  generally  in  front  of  a  house, 
kept  smooth  and  closely-mown. 

lawn-mower,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  mows  a 
lawn:  specif.,  a  lawn-mowing  machine.  The  nmst 
common  form  has  a  revolving  cylinder,  armed  with 
spiral  knives,  which  have  a  shearing  action  against 
a  square-edged  stationary  knife  set  tangentially  to 
them.  The  cylinder  being  driven  by  the  supporting 
wheels,  the  grass  is  nipped  between  the  spiral  and 
straight  knives,  cut  off,  and  delivered  into  a  box. 

lawn-tennis,  s.  An  out-door  game  played  on  a 
piece  of  smooth,  level  sward.  It  remotely  resem¬ 
bles  tennis.  The  players  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  low  net,  stretching  across  the  ground, 
over  which  they  strike  a  tennis-ball  with  bats  re¬ 
sembling  tennis-bats. 

lawn  (2),  *lawne,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
a  corruption  from  Fr.  linon  (Sp.  linon),  from  lin— 
flax,  linen ;  Lat.  linum.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Script.:  Gr.  nomikos— one  skilled  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  its  professional  expounder. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Long-legged 

Avocet,  Himantopus  nigricollis,  an  American  VV  ad- 
ing-bird.  .  ,  ,  . 

f3.  Bot.  (pi.):  The  long,  thorny  shoots  of  rose3 
and  brambles. 

lawyer-like,  a.  Like  a  lawyer. 

law-yer-ly,  a.  [Eng.  lawyer;  -Zj/.]  Lawyer¬ 
like. 

lax  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ta:n*s=loose.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Slack,  loose ;  not  tightly  stretched. 

2.  Loose,  soft,  flabby ;  not  firm  or  rigid: 

3.  Loose  in  texture. 

*4.  Sparse,  thin ;  as,  lax  foliage. 

♦5.  Spread  out;  not  closely  written. 

6.  Not  exact  or  precise ;  equivocal,  ambiguous, 
vague. 

“  The  word  ceternus  itself  19  sometimes  of  a  lax  signifi¬ 
cation,  as  every  learned  man  knows.” — Jortin:  On  the 
Christian  Religion,  dis.  6. 

7.  Not  strict  or  rigorous ;  loose,  slack. 

“The  discipline  was  lax,  and  indeed  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*8.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled;  free  from  re¬ 
straint  or  control. 

“Meanwhile  inhabit  lax,  ye  Powers  of  Heaven.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  162. 

9.  Relaxed  or  loose  in  the  bowels,  and  subject  to 
too  frequent  discharges. 

II.  Bot. :  Loose,  not  compact.  (Used  of  parts 
which  are  distant  from  each  other,  with  an  open 
arrangement  as  the  panicle  among  inflorescences.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  looseness  of  the  bowels;  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

lax(2),s.  [A.  S.  leax;  Icel.  &  Dut.  lax ;  Dau. 

laks;  Ger.  lacks.]  A  species  of  salmon. 

♦lax,  v.  t.  [Lat.  laxo.]  [Lax,  a.]  To  relax. 

“Do  equally  trouble  and  lax  the  belly.” — Cotton:  Mon¬ 
taigne,  ch.  xli. 

lax-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  laxatio,  from  laxatus,  pa. 
par.  of  laxo=to  make  loose.]  The  act  of  loosening 
or  making  lax  or  loose ;  the  state  of  being  made 
loose  or  lax. 


law-officer,  s.  An  officer  invested  with  legal 
authority. 

♦law-puddering,  s.  Meddling  or  interfering  in 
the  law. 


law-stationer,  s.  A  stationer  who  deals  in  arti¬ 
cles  used  by  lawyers,  as  parchment,  legal  forms, 
brief-paper,  &c. 

law-writer,  s.  A  person  employed  to  copy  or 
engross  briefs,  deeds,  &c. ;  an  engrosser. 

♦law  (2)j  s.  [A.  S.  hlcew,  hldw.]  A  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  hill. 

law,  l£iw§,  inter] .  [A  corrupt,  of  lord!]  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise  or  wonder. 


♦law,  *lawe,  v.  t.  [Law  (1),  s.,  because  the  opera¬ 
tion  wasperformed  in  order  to  conform  to  theforest 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  king’s  game.]  To  cut 
off  the  balls  and  claws  of  a  dog’s  forefeet;  to  ex- 
peditate;  to  mutilate  the  feet  of.  (Eng.) 

♦law-er,  s.  [Eng.  law ;  -er.]  A  lawyer. 


law -ful,  *lawe-ful,  *lee-ful,  a.  [Eng.  law; 
- ful(l ).] 

1.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  law;  allowed  by 
the  law;  legitimate;  unobjectionable  from  a  legal 
point  of  view ;  legal. 

2.  Supported  by  the  law;  constituted  by  law; 
rightful. 

3.  Just,  well-founded. 

4.  Righteous,  loyal,  faithful. 


lawful-days,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Ordinary  days,  as  opposed  to  Sundays 
or  to  Fast  days  appointed  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 


law-ful-ly,  *law-ful-liclie,  adv.  [Eng.  law¬ 
ful;  -ly.]  In  a  lawful  manner;  according  to  law; 
legally,  legitimately;  agreeably  to  law;  without 
breach  of  the  law. 

law-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawful  or  conformable  to 
law ;  legality. 

law  -glv-er,  *lawe-gev-er,  s.  [Eng.  law,  and 
giver.]  One  who  makes  or  enacts  laws ;  a  legislator, 
a  law-maker:  as,  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of 
Ancient  Israel. 

law  -glv-ing,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  law,  and  giving.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Legislating,  legislative. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  making  or  enacting  of  laws; 
legislation. 


1.  Fabric:  A  very  fine,  white  goods,  cotton  or  linen, 
finer  than  cambric,  of  an  open  texture ;  plain  or 
printed.  The  white  sleeves,  which  form  a  charac¬ 
teristic  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop  in  the  English 
Church,  are  of  lawn ;  hence,  by  metonymy,  the 
office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  bishop.  [Cf.  Ermine, 
A.,  I.  2.] 

“  Those  limbs  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array’d.” 

Prior:  Edwin  and,  Emma. 

2.  Porcelain:  A  fine  sieve  of  silk,  300  threads  to 
the  inch, through  which  slip  for  porcelain  is  strained, 
to  insure  impalpable,  creamy  fluid.  [Slip.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  lawn. 

lawn-sleeve,  s.  A  sleeve  made  of  lawn,  as  in  a 
bishop’s  robe. 

lawn-sleeved,  a.  Having  lawn  sleeves. 

♦lawn,  v.  t.  [Lawn  (1) ,  s.]  To  convert  into  a 
lawn. 

lawn'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  lawn  (1) ;  -?/.]  Smooth  and 
level  as  a  lawn. 

lawn'-3f  (2),  a.  [Eng.  lawn  (2) ;  -y.]  Made  of  or 
resembling  lawn. 

law-so  -nl-u,  s.  [Named  from  Isaac  Lawson, 
M.  D.,  author  of  A  Voyage  to  Carolina  in  1709.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythraceee,  tribe  Lythrese.  Law- 
sonia  alba  is  a  small,  elegant,  and  sweetly-scented 
bush.  There  are  two  varieties,  L.  spinosa  and  L. 
inermis,  the  first  spiny  and  the  other  smooth.  It  is 
wild  in  Beloochistan,on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and 
perhaps  in  Central  India,  butis  cultivated  through¬ 
out  India,  and  furnishes  henn6  (q.v.).  The  seeds 
yield  an  oil.  The  flowers  are  used  in  perfuming 
and  embalming,  and  a  fragrant  otto  is  distilled 
from  them  in  Lucknow  and  Benares.  The  wood  is 
gray,  hard,  and  close-grained.  (Prof.  Watt.)  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  Hindu  doctors 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  as  an  astringent,  and  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  skin  diseases,  leprosy,  &c. 

law'-suit,  s.  [Eng.  law,  and  suit.]  A  process  or 
suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  supposed  right  or 
to  compel  another  to  do  one  justice  ;  litigation. 

law-yer,  *law-er,  *law-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  law;  suff. 
-yer.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  versed  in  the  law ;  one 
who  follows  the  profession  of  the  law ;  one  who 
practices  in  law-courts.  The  term  includes  barris¬ 
ters,  counsellors,  advocates,  solicitors,  and  attor¬ 
neys. 


lax'-a-tive,  ♦lax  -a-tif,  a.&s.  [French  laxatif, 
from  Lat.  laxativus,  from  laxatus,  pa.  par.  of  laxo 
=to  relax,  to  loosen.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Relaxing. 

2.  Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  opening 
or  loosening  the  bowels  and  relieving  from  consti- 

fiation.  Figs,  prunes,  honey,  and  molasses  are  gentle 
axatives ;  castor-oil  by  no  means  so  mild. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
tends  to  loosen  or  open  the  bowels  and  relieve  from 
constipation ;  an  aperient. 

“For  Goddes  love,  as  take  some  laxatif. 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  14,950. 

laxative-purgatives,  s.pl. 

Pharm. :  In  Dr.  Garrod’s  classification,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  Purgatives  or  Cathartics. 

lax-iJAtive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laxative;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  laxative,  loosening,  or 
relaxing ;  power  of  easing  constipation. 

lax-a  -tor,  s.  [Lat.  laxatus,  pa.  par.  of  laxo  = 
to  loosen,  to  relax.]  One  who  or  that  which 
loosens.  Spec,  in  anatomy,  as  laxator  tympani. 

♦lax'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  lax,  a. ;  -ist.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  school  of  theologians  in 
the  Roman  Church,  who  held  that  even  slightly 
probable  opinions  might  be  followed.  They  were 
condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  no  longer 
exist  as  an  avowed  school ;  but  their  teaching  is  still 
maintained  to  some  extent  by  the  Equiprobabilists 
and  Moderate  Probabilists.  [Probabilism.] 
“Liguori  sides  with  the  laxists.”—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xiv.  638. 

lax  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  laxiti,  from  Lat.  laxitatem,  ac- 
cus*  otlaxitas,  from  laxus=loose,  lax ;  Sp.  laxidad.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lax  or  loose; 
slackness,  as  of  a  cord,  &c. 

2.  Looseness,  as  of  texture  or  structure ;  want  of 
cohesion. 

*3.  Openness ;  want  of  closeness. 

“  Infeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the  channel  in  which  it 
flows.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

4.  W ant  or  absence  of  exactness  or  precision ; 
vagueness,  ambiguity;  as,  laxity  of  expression. 

5.  Want  or  absence  of  strictness  ;  a  want  of  strict 
adherence  to  morality ;  looseness,  license. 

“The  known  laxity  of  his  principles.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


fa te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


laxly 


6.  Want  of  strictness,  sternness,  or  rigor. 

“  From  the  extreme  of  the  most  incredulous  rigor  to 
that  of  the  most  credulous  laxity.” — Lewis:  Creel.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  489. 

7.  Looseness,  as  of  the  bowels;  the  opposite  of 
costiveness. 

*8.  Roominess. 

“  Caves  of  such  laxity  and  receipt.” — Fuller:  Pisgah 
Sight,  II.  v.  6. 

lax  -If ,  adv, 

loosely ;  without  exactness  or  precision. 

lax  -mann-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  E.  Lax- 
mann  by  A.  E.  NordenskiOld ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.) 

C) Min . :  A  mineral  separated  from  vauquelinite 
(q.  v.)  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  over  8  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  its  composition  being  a 
phospho-chromate  of  lead  and  copper.  Its  physical 
characters  correspond,  however,  very  closely  to 
vauquelinite,  and  later  analyses  appear  to  point  to 
the  probability  that  it  may  be  a  mixture.  A  similar 
compound  was  analyzed  by  John  in  1845,  and  Her¬ 
mann  has  announced  another  under  the  name  of 
phosphochromite  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  with  vauqueli¬ 
nite  at  Beresowsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

lax'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laa:; -tiess.]  The  quality  or 
State  of  being  lax;  laxity. 

lay,  pret.  of  v.  [Lie,  (2),  v.] 

lay,  *legge,  *leie,  *lein  (pa.  t.  *leid,  *leide,  laid, 
pa.  par.  *leghd,  *leid,  laid),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  leegan 
(pa.  t.  legde,  pa.  par.  gelegd),  from  lag,  Iceg,  pa.  t. 
of  liegan- to  lie  (2)  ;  cogn.with  Dutch  leggen  (pa. 
t.  legde,  leide,  pa.  par.  gelegt ;  Icel.  leggja  (pa.  t. 
lagdhi,  pa.  par.  lagidhr,  lagdhr)  ;  Dan.  Icegge  (pa.  t. 
lagde,  pa.  par.  lagt ;  Sw.  lagge  (pa.  t.  lade ,  pa.  par. 
lagd) ;  Goth,  lagj'an  (pa.  t.  lagida,  pa.  par.  lagiths) ; 
Ger.  legen  (pa.  t.  legte,  pa.  par.  gelegt).) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  lie;  to  place,  to  set;  to  place  in  a 
lying  position. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  flat ;  to  beat  down  so  as  to  lie 
on  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate. 

“Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  great  rains 
in  harvest.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overturn. 

“  When  I  have  laid  Athens  on  a  heap.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  place  or  set  generally ;  to  fix,  to  apply. 

“  To  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay  his  fingers  on 
it.” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

5.  To  construct,  to  fix. 

“  He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  river.”— Macaulay: 
flist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

6.  To  present;  to  bring  forward;  to  produce;  as, 
to  lay  a  bill  before  Congress. 

7.  To  keep  from  rising  ;  to  keep  down. 

“  Thou  sawest  the  damsel  lay  the  dust  by  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  water.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim1  s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

8.  To  still,  to  allay,  to  calm. 

“  W7ho  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milton:  P.  P.,  iv.  429. 

9.  To  cause  to  disappear ;  to  exorcise. 

“The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in  a.  pet¬ 
ticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans  in  it.” 

V  Estrange:  Fables. 

10.  To  dispose  regularly  or  according  to  rule ;  as, 
to  lay  bricks. 

*11.  To  depict,  to  draw. 

12.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

“That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

13.  To  place  or  set  in  the  earth  for  growing ;  to 

plant. 

“The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July,  when 
the  flowers  are  gone.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

14.  To  bury,  to  inter. 

“  David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and 
saw  corruption.” — Acts  xiii.  36. 

15.  To  set  or  place  secretly,  as  a  snare,  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping. 

« Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee.”— Joshua 
viii.  2. 

*16.  To  add,  to  join,  to  conjoin,  to  unite. 

«  Woe  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field.” — Isaiah  v.  8. 

17.  To  impute,  to  charge. 

“It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
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19.  To  enjoin;  to  impose  as  a  tax,  duty,  obliga¬ 
tion,  or  rule  of  action. 

“  It  seemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden.” — 
Acts  xv.  28. 

20.  To  place  in  comparison;  to  compare. 

“  Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and  danger¬ 
ous  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there  will  be  found 
no  comparison.” — Raleigh;  Hist,  of  the  World. 


lay 


rT-  ,  .  ,  i  T  ,  21.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state ;  followed 

[Eng.  lax,  -ly.  ]  In  a  lax  manner;  by  various  adjectives  ;  as,  to  law  bare,  to  low  waste. 

22.  To  extrude  eggs. 

“  After  the  egg  is  layed,  there  is  no  further  growth  or 
nourishment  from  the  female.”— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

23.  To  wager,  to  stake. 

“I’ll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man’s  hat.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

24.  To  plan,  to  project,  to  contrive,  to  plot. 

“  This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Luarece,  1,212. 

*25.  To  embroider. 

“A  scarlet  cloak,  laid  down  with  silver  lace  three  inches 
broad.” — Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  xiv. 

*26.  To  pronounce,  to  declare. 

“  And  lay  a  sentence.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gardening:  To  propagate  by  layers. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  prefer  or  bring  before  a  court  of  justice; 
as,  to  lay  an  indictment. 

(2)  To  allege,  to  claim,  to  state;  as,  to  lay 
damages. 

(3)  To  fix,  to  appoint ;  as,  to  lay  the  venue. 

3.  Ropemaking ,  dtc. :  To  twist  or  unite  the  strands, 
as  of  a  rope,  a  cable,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lay  eggs. 

“Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make  them 
lay  the  better.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*2.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 

3.  To  wager,  to  bet. 

If  1  .To  lay  a  ghost:  To  restrain  a  ghost  from  ap¬ 
pearing. 

2.  To  lay  about  one:  To  strike  on  all  sides;  to 
fight  vigorously. 

“He'll  lay  about  him  to-day.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  lay  along : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  prostrate,  to  overturn. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  heel  over. 

4.  To  lay  apart:  To  reject,  to  put  away,  to  lay 
aside. 

“ Lay  apart  all  filthiness.” — James  i.  21. 

5.  To  lay  aside :  To  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 

“  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 

so  easily  beset  us.” — Hebrews  xii.  1. 

*6.  To  lay  at  one :  To  try  to  strike  one ;  to  aim  a 
blow  at  one. 

“  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold.” — 
Job  xli.  26. 

7.  To  lay  away :  To  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or  away. 
“  Queen  Esther  laid  away  her  glorious  apparel,” — Esther 

xiv.  2. 

8.  To  lay  by: 

(1)  To  reserve  or  put  away  for  future  use. 

“  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros¬ 
pered  him.” — 1  Corinthians  xvi.  2. 

(2)  To  put  or  send  away  ;  to  dismiss. 

If  In  this  country  the  term  “  lay  off”  is  used  of 

dismission  from  service. 

(3)  To  put  off.  . 

9.  To  lay  by  the  heels:  To  put  in  the  stocks ;  to 
confine.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4.) 

10.  To  lay  down :  .  . 

(1)  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  relinquish. 

“The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  service,  I 

will  not  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  any  more.” — 
Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

(2)  To  delineate  or  set  down  on  paper,  used  specif, 

of  the  lines  of  a  ship.  .  . 

(3)  To  stake  or  deposit,  as  a  pledge  or  equivalent. 
“  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

(4)  To  offer;  to  advance,  as  a  proposition;  to 
declare;  to  affirm. 


“Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is 
permitted  to  befall  a  just  man,  whether  poverty  or  sick- 

„„  „„„ _ _ _ ,  ness,  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce  to  his  good.” 

Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt,  — Addison. 

This  mad  young  man.”  Shakesp :  Hamlet,  iv.  1.  -  H.  To  lay  one's  se  If  down:  To  lie  down. 

“  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep,  for  thou. 
Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.” — Psalm  iv,  8. 

12.  To  lay  for :  To  lie  in  ambush  for. 

*13.  To  lay  forth : 

(1)  To  expatiate. 


This  mad  young 
18.  To  impose  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

“The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  in.  1 


(2)  To  dress  in  grave  clothes ;  to  lay  out. 

“  Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqueened,  yet  like 

A  queen.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

14.  To  lay  hold  of  or  on :  To  seize,  to  catch. 

“  They  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him:  for  they  said,  He  is 
beside  himself.” — Mark  iii.  21. 

15.  To  lay  in: 

(1)  To  store ;  to  gather  together. 

“The  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  were 
laying  in  pikes  and  knives.” — Macaulay:  History  England 
ch.  xii. 

(2)  To  advance,  as  a  claim ;  to  enter. 

16.  To  lay  in  for : 

(1)  To  make  indirect  overtures  or  offers  for. 

(2)  To  allow  for ;  to  make  allowance  for. 

“I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire,  where 
justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp  an  edge.” 
— Dryden. 

17.  To  lay  it  on :  To  be  extravagant ;  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  excess  ;  to  charge  exorbitantly. 

“  My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

18.  To  lay  on : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  apply  or  deliver  with  force. 

“We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate:  blows  are  the 
proper  remedies;  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way  different 
from  the  ordinary.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

(b)  To  supply,  as  water,  gas,  &c.,  to  a  house; 
specif.,  to  feed  down  sheets  into  a  printing-ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  strike  with  violence. 

“I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Home.” 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  xxviii. 

19.  To  lay  one's  self  forth:  To  exert  one’s  self  vig¬ 
orously  and  earnestly. 

20.  To  lay  one’s  self  open:  To  expose  one’s  self. 

21.  To  lay  one's  self  out:  To  exert  one’s  self. 

22.  To  lay  one's  self  out  for:  To  be  ready  or  will¬ 
ing  to  take  part  in  anything. 

23.  To  lay  one’s  hand  on  anything:  To  find  any¬ 
thing  when  wanted. 

24.  To  lay  open :  To  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  interior 
of;  hence,  to  expose,  to  discover,  to  disclose,  to 
reveal. 

“  A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly.” — Proverbs  xiii.  16. 

25.  To  lay  over:  To  cover  the  surface;  to  spread 
over ;  to  incrust. 

“Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there 
is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  midst  of  it.” — Habakkuk  ii.  19. 

26.  To  lay  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

a)  To  plan  or  set  out  in  open  view. 

b)  To  plan ;  to  dispose  regularly. 

.c)  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  dispose  in  a 

decent  posture. 

“She  that  lays  thee  out.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus,  ii.  8. 

(d)  To  expend. 

“  Honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtesies.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

(e)  To  exert,  to  put  forth  ;  as,  to  lay  out  all  one’s 
strength. 

*(2)  Intransitive. 

(a)  To  take  measures ;  to  try. 

“I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid  out 
for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  intrails  of  the 
earth  were  laid  open.” — Woodward:  Fossils. 

(b)  To  purpose,  to  intend. 

27.  To  lay  to: 

(1)  Transitive: 

*(a)  To  apply  with  vigor. 

“  Lay  to  your  fingers,  help  to  bear  this  away.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

*(b)  To  harass,  to  attack. 

“  The  great  master  .  .  .  went  himself  unto  the  sta¬ 
tion,  which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa  Mus- 
tapha.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

(c)  To  stay  the  course  of,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  strike  out  with  force;  to  apply 
one’s  self  vigorously. 

28.  To  lay  to  heart :  To  feel  strongly  or  deeply  ;  to 
take  to  heart. 

“ Lay  it  fo  thy  heart,  and  farewell.” — Shakesp.:  Mao- 
beth,  i.  5. 

29.  To  lay  up : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(а)  To  store,  to  accumulate,  to  treasure. 

“  Lay  up  my  words  in  thy  heart.” — Deut.  xi.  18. 

(б)  To  confine  to  one’s  room  with  illness. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  dismantle,  as  a  ship,  and  place  in 
dock. 

30.  To  lay  upon:  To  importune;  to  solicit  per¬ 
sistently. 

“All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take  that 
war  in  hand.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Shin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


lay 
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lazaret-fever 


31.  To lay  siege  to : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  beleaguer,  to  besiege. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  importune;  to  annoy  with  persistent 
solicitations. 

32.  To  lay  wait:  To  lie  in  ambush  for. 

33.  To  lay  the  course : 

Navig. :  To  sail  toward  the  port  intended  without 
tacking. 

34.  To  lay  the  land : 

Naut. :  To  cause  the  land  apparently  to  sink,  or 
appear  lower,  by  sailing  from  it. 

35.  To  lay  the  venue : 

Law:  To  state  or  claim  a  certain  place  as  the 
venue. 

36.  To  lay  violent  hands  on  one's  self :  To  commit 

suicide. 

*37.  To  lay  on  load:  To  strike  violently;  to  lay  on 

blows. 

“He  rides  secure  in  Heroes  rode 
Now  he  begins  to  lay  on  load." 

Ovid  Englished  (1701),  p.  128. 

lay(l),s.  [Lay,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid;  a  row,  a  layer,  a 
stratum. 

“Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon  that  a 
lay  of  wood.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*2.  Station,  rank. 

*3.  A  wager,  a  bet,  an  obligation. 

“Sir  Walter  looked  upon  it  as  an  uneven  lay  to  stake 
himself  against  Sir  Amias.” — Oldys:  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

4.  A  share  of  profits ;  specif.,  the  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  whaling  voyage,  bargained  for  by  the 
men  when  engaging. 

5.  A  scheme,  a  plan.  (Slang.) 

“The  lay  is  just  to  take  that  money  away.” — Dickens: 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xlii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cotton-manuf. :  120  yards  of  yam.  The  yam  is 
wound  on  a  reel  4*4  feet  in  circumference,  eighty 
revolutions  of  which  make  a  lay,  and  seven  lays 
make  a  hank  of  840  yards.  The  lay  is  also  called  a 
rap  or  ley. 

2.  Flax-manuf. :  300  yards  of  linen  yam. 

3.  Print.:  The  proper  position  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  and  the  form  of  type  on  the  bed  of  a  press  or 
machine,  when  ready  for  working. 

4.  Rope:  The  direction  in  which  the  respective 
yarns,  strands,  &c.,  are  woundin  forming  them  into 
a  rope,  hawser,  cable,  &c. 

5.  Wool-manuf. :  A  quantity  of  wool  or  other  fiber 
in  a  willow  or  carding-machine. 

6. _  Weaving :  The  batten  or  lathe  of  a  loom,  by 
which  the  weft-threads  are  beaten  up  in  the  shed  to 
compact  them  against  their  predecessors.  [Lathe, 
2.] 

lay-cap,  s. 

Weaving :  A  slat  which  lies  on  top  of  the  reed, 
and  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  in  working  the 
lathe  or  batten. 


lay-brother,  lay-sister,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  A  person  who  takes  the 
habits  and  vows  of  religion,  but  is  employed  mostly 
in  manual  labor,  and  is  therefore  exempt  from  the 
duties  of  the  choir,  where  such  exist,  or  from  'the 
studies,  &c.,  incumbent  on  the  other  members  of 
religious  orders  where  there  is  no  choir.  The  first 
instance  on  record  of  lay-brothers  occurred  in  the 
monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Lay-brothers  and  lay-sisters 
are  now  universal,  or  nearly  so;  and  are  found  in 
the  sisterhoods  of  the  Anglican  obedience. 

lay-clerk,  s.  A  person,  not  in  holy  orders,  who 
was  originally  a  deputy  or  substitute  performing 
the  musical  duties  of  a  prebend  or  canon  of  a 
cathedral ;  a  lay- vicar  (q.  v.). 

*lay- communion,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  almost  obsolete  expres¬ 
sion,  frequent  in  the  Early  Church  to  describe  the 
state  to  which  a  cleric  was  reduced  by  forfeiting 
the  right  to  exercise  his  functions  without  being 
excommunicated  and  losing  the  ordinary  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  Christian.  In  the  Roman  Church  a  cleric 
in  minor  orders  is  reduced  to  lay-communion  by 
marriage ;  and  a  priest  dispensed  by  the  Pope  from 
his  obligation — wearing  the  clerical  dress,  reciting 
the  breviary,  and  observing  celibacy — is  usually 
prohibited  from  exercising  sacerdotal  functions. 
( Addis  <&  Arnold.) 

lay-corporation,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“ Lay-corporations  are  either  civil  or  eleemosynary.  The 
civil  are  such  as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal 
purposes.  The  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  made  a  corpo¬ 
ration  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  interregnum;  other 
lay-corporations  are  erected  for  the  good  government  of  a 
town,  and  some  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  divers 
special  purposes;  as  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  science;  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge;  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  promoting  the  study  of 
antiquities.  The  eleemosynary  sort  are  such  as  are  con¬ 
stituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms, 
or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he 
has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent.;  and  all  colleges, 
both  in  our  universities,  and  out  of  them.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  14. 

lay-day,  s.  One  of  a  certain  stipulated  number 
of  days  allowed  to  a  freighter  or  charterer  of  a 
vessel  for  loading  or  unloading  cargo. 

lay-down,  a.  A,  term  applied  to  a  certain  style 
of  collar  which  folds  down  over  the  necktie. 

lay-fee,  s.  Lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord,  as 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  Church. 

lay-impropriator,  s.  A  layman  who  holds  the 
great  tithes  of  a  benefice.  [Impbopbiatoe.] 

lay-investiture,  s. 

Eccles.  Law:  Investiture  with  the  temporali¬ 
ties  of  a  benefice,  as  distinguished  from  investiture 
with  the  spiritualities. 


3.  Leather -manuf. :  A  welt  or  strengthening  strip. 

4.  Tanning :  A  pit  containing  a  strong  solution  of 
tannin,  used  for  hides  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
tanning  process ;  a  bloomer. 

layer-on,  s. 

Print.:  A  person  employed  to  feed  down  sheets 
into  a  printing  machine.  (Eng.) 

layer-out,  s.  One  who  expends  money;  a  stew¬ 
ard,  a  dispenser. 

layer-up,  s. 

1.  One  who  lays  up  or  treasures  things. 

*2.  One  who  destroys  or  does  away  with. 

lay  -er,  v.  t.  [Layee,  s.] 

Husbandry:  To  propagate  by  means  of  layers.- 

lay'-er-board,  lay-er-bbard-Ing,  lear-board, 

s.  [Eng.  layer,  and  board .]  Boarding  for  sustain¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  gutters. 

*lay'-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  layer;  -y.]  Growing  in 
layers. 

la-yette',s.  [Fr.]  The  outfit  or  various  articles 
necessary  for  a  new-born  infant. 

lay  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lay,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting,  placing,  or 
depositing;  the  act  of  depositing  eggs;  a  number 
of  eggs  laid. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Plastering:  The  first  coat  of  plastering  in  two- 
coat  work.  The  surface  is  made  rough  by  a  broom 
to  form  a  key  for  the  next  coat. 

2.  Rope-making :  The  twisting  of  three  (or  more) 
yarns  into  a  strand,  or  of  three  strands  into  a  rope. 
The  hooks  by  which  the  strands  are  made  are 
rotated  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the 
opposite  yams.  The  rope  again  receives  a  twist  the 
opposite  of  the  strands. 

IT  Laying  on  of  hands :  [Imposition.] 

laying-hook,  s. 

Rope-making :  One  of  the  iron  hooks  on  the  poles 
of  a  ropewalk  in  which  the  strands  are  laid  as 
twisted. 

laying-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  laying  up 

yarns  into  rope. 

laying-on  tool,  s. 

Bookbinding :  The  tool  with  which  the  gold-leaf 
is  laid  on  the  cover  or  the  edge. 

laying-top,  s. 

Rope-making:  A  conical  piece  of  wood  placed 
between  the  strands,  and  gradually  withdrawn  as 
the  lay  progresses,  in  order  to  keep  the  twist  well  to 
the  point  at  which  the  strands  diverge. 

*lay-land,  s.  [Eng.  lay  (2),  s.,  and  land.]  Land 
lying  untilled;  fallow  land,  pasture  land. 


lay-figure,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  An  artist’s  model;  a  jointed  figure  to 
clothe  in  imitation  of  the  human  body. 

2.  Fig. :  A  character  having  no  existence  except 
in  myth  ;  a  typical  character. 

“Psammetichus,  who  has  served  as  a  lay-figure  for  so 
many  tales  to  be  draped  upon.” — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Man¬ 
kind,  ch.  iv. 

lay-race,  s. 

Weaving :  The  shuttle-path  on  the  lay  of  a  loom ; 
the  shuttle-race. 

*lay  (2) ,  s.  &  a.  [Lea.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  meadow. 

“A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow’ry  lay  they  saw.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  360. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unfilled,  unemployed. 

“  Let  wife  and  land  lie  lay  till  I  return.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  8. 

lay  (3),  s.  [Lathe  (2),  2.] 

lay  (5),  *lai,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lai,  lay;  Prov.  lais;  cf. 
Wei.  llais=SL  voice,  a  sound ;  Ir.  laoi,  laoidh=a  song, 
a  hymn;  Gael,  laoidh— a  verse,  a  hymn;  A.  S. 
leddh,  liddh;  Icel.  Ijddh;  O.  H.  Ger.  Hod;  Ger.  lied 
=a  song.]  A  song,  a  ballad,  a  narrative  poem  in 
simple  style  and  light  meter. 

lay  (6),  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  lai,  from  Lat.  laicus; 
Gr.  iaifco«= pertaining  to  the  people;  Zaos=the 
people.]  [Laic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy  ;  not  clerical. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  general  body  of  people, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  engaged  in 
any  profession  or  pursuit. 

*3.  Uneducated,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

*B.  Assubst.:  The  laity. 


*lay-lord,  s. 

Naut. :  A  civil  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty ; 
a  civil-lord. 

lay-sermon,  s.  A  sermon  written  or  preached 
by  a  layman ;  a  sermon  on  secular  subjects. 

lay-sister,  s.  [Lay-beotheb.] 

lay-vicar,  s.  One  of  the  officers  of  a  cathedral 
whose  duty  it  is  to  sing  that  portion  of  the  music  of 
the  services  which  can  be  performed  by  laymen  or 
men  in  minor  orders.  In  some  of  the  old  cathe¬ 
drals  they  formed  a  corporation,  often  jointly  with 
the  priest  vicars.  In  many  cathedrals  the  vicars 
choral  were  formerly  in  priest’s  orders.  With  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions,  in  the  new  cathedrals  lay-vicars 
are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  are  merely  stipendiary 
singers. 

*lay-woman,  s.  A  woman  not  under  vows. 
*layd,  pret.  &pa.  par.  ofv.  [Lay,  «.] 

*lay-en,  s.pl.  [Lay  (2),  s.] 
lay  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lay,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  lays ;  as  bricks  or  eggs 
“  The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters  and 

the  youngest  the  best  layers." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed ;  a  coat  or  coating  of 
one  body  spread  over  another. 

“The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layers.” — Woodward:  Fossils. 

3.  One  who  wagers  or  bets. 

II.  Technically : 

V  Brickwork ,  masonry,  &c. :  A  course  of  stone  or 
brick ;  a  thickness  or  bed  of  puddled  clay  in  a 
c^nal  >  a  bed  of  mortar  or  cement. 

?,y*$})andry :  A  limb  laid  a  part  of  its  length  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  it  may  strike 
root. 


lay  -man,  s.  [Eng.  lay,  a.,  and  man.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  one  of 
the  clergy  ;  a  man  who  is  not  a  clergyman. 

‘‘Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them¬ 
selves,  nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it.” — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

2.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  pro¬ 
fession  or  pursuit. 

II.  Art:  The  same  as  Lay-figube  (1)  (q.  v.). 

♦lay  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  lay,  a. ;  -ship.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  layman. 

♦lay  -stall,  *laye- stowe,  *ley-stall,  *loi-stal, 

s.  [Eng.  lay,  and  stall.] 

1.  A  heap  of  dung ;  a  place  where  dung  is  kept. 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept. 

laz'-ar,  *laz-ard,  s.  [Fr.  lazare;  Sp.  lazaro, 

from  Lat.  Lazarus;  Gr.  Lazaros,  the  name  of  the 
beggar  in  the  parable  (Luke  xvi.  20),  a  contract,  of 
Heb.  Eleazar.]  A  leper ;  one  infected  with  a  filthy 
and  contagious  disease. 

lazar-house,  s.  The  same  as  Lazabetto  (q.  v.). 
lazar-like,  a.  The  same  as  Lazably  (q.  v.). 

laz-ar-et',  laz-ar-et'-td,  s.  [Ital.  lazzeretto= a 
plague-hospital.]  [Lazab.] 

1.  A  hospital  for  persons  suffering  from  some  con¬ 
tagious  disease;  a  pest-house. 

2.  A  building,  ship,  &c.,  in  which  the  crew  and 
passengers  of  a  ship  arriving  from  some  infected 
port  are  placed  in  quarantine. 

3.  A  room  or  place  in  large  merchant-vessels  in 
which  provisions  and  stores  for  the  voyage  are  laid 
up. 

lazaret-fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  Alow  fever,  prevalent  in  crowded  laz¬ 
arettos,  where  the  air  is  overloaded  with  septic 
exhalations  from  the  patients.  (Dunglison.) 


?te’  J?re  f2f  3^’  ?U*  f^her:  „  w®>  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or,  wore,  w«?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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Laz'-^r-ists,  Laz  a,r-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see 
4ef.l 

Religious  Orders:  The  popular  name  for  the 
“  Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  Mission,”  founded 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  March,  1624,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  years  later  in  the  College  of  St.  Lazare 
at  Paris,  whence  their  name.  The  Congregation 
(confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1632)  had  a  threefold 
purpose  :  the  sanctification  of  its  own  members,  the 
work  of  the  missions,  and  the  training  of  an  exem¬ 
plary  clergy.  They  were  expelled  from  France  in 
1792;  allowed  to  return  under  Napoleon  I.;  and, 
under  the  Restoration,  a  house  was  assigned  them 
in  the  Rue  de  S6vres.  The  missions  in  China  and 
the  Levant,  left  vacant  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1773,  were  transferred  to  the  Lazarists. 
They  have  one  house  in  England,  one  in  Scotland, 
and  five  houses  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  usually 
known  as  Vincentians,  from  their  founder. 

laz-ar-lv,  a.  [Eng .lazar;  -ly.]  Likealazar; 
leprous ;  full  of  sores. 

laz-$.r-6  -nl  (z  as  ts),  s.  pi.  [Lazzaroni.] 

♦laz-ar-ous,  a.  [Eng.  lazar ;  -oms.]  Leprous, 
•diseased. 

laz  -ar-wort,  las-er-wort,  s.  [Laserpitium.] 

♦laze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lasche, 
lache ,  lashe ,  lash  or  laish—Yapid,  insipid,  slow,  from 
O.  Fr.  lasche  (Fr.  lache),  from  Ital.  lasco=lazy,  idle, 
from  Lat.  laxus— lax,  loose.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  live  in  idleness;  to  spend  one’s 
time  lazily  and  idly. 

B.  Trans.:  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness. 

"Tie  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use,  shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps,  the 
more  he  shall  be  drowsy.” — Whateley:  Redemption  of  Time 
(1634),  p.  23. 

♦laze,  s.  [Laze,  v.]  Laziness,  inaction. 

laz -1-1  f,adv.  [En g.lazy;  -ly.']  In  a  lazy,  idle 
manner;  idly,  sluggishly. 

laz  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lazy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lazy;  idleness, 
sloth,  indolence ;  indisposition  to  action  or  exertion. 

“  Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosom,  or  stretch  our¬ 
selves  on  our  beds  of  laziness ." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  19. 

2.  Slowness,  sluggishness ;  as,  laziness  of  motion. 

♦laz -mg,  a.  [Eng.  laz(e);  -ing.]  Lazy,  slug¬ 
gish,  indolent. 

laz  -y.-ll,  s.  [Prov.  lazuli;  Fr.  &  Mod.  Latin 
lapis  lazuli,  from  Low  Lat.  lazulum,  lazurius , 
lazur;  Sp.  &  Port.  cmtl=blue.]  [Azure.] 

Min.:  [Lapis  Lazuli]. 

laz -u-llte,  s.  [Lazuli.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  crystals, 
frequently  twinned,  and  also  massive.  Hardness 
5  to  6  ;  specific  gravity  3‘057  to  3T22 ;  luster  vitreous ; 
color  azure-blue  to  a  pale  greenish-blue ;  streak 
white  ;  brittle.  Composition  :  Phosphoric  acid  46-8 ; 
alumina  34-0,  magnesia  13-2 ;  water  6'0=100,  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  formula  AI2O3PO5  +  (MgO,FeO)HO. 
First  found  crystallized  near  Werfen,  Salzburg,  and 
subsequently  disseminated  in  a  sandstone  in  Lin¬ 
coln  Co.,  Georgia  ;  and  massive  at  other  localities. 

iaz'-y,  *laes-ie,  *laz-ie,  a.  [Eng.  laz{e\;  -y.] 

1.  Idle,  indolent,  sluggish ;  disinclined  for  action 
©r  exertion  ;  averse  to  labor ;  slothful. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

3.  Tedious,  tardy. 

4.  Causing  laziness  or  indisposition  for  action  or 
exertion ;  enervating. 

5.  Wicked,  vicious,  wrong. 

lazy-hack,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  high  back -bar  to  a  carriage-seat.  It 
is  sometimes  made  shifting,  so  as  to  be  removed  at 
will. 

lazy-bed,  s. 

Agric. :  A  method  of  growing  potatoes ;  the  seed 
potatoes  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  dung,  and  soil  taken  from 
either  side. 

lazy-bones,  s.  A  lazy  fellow ;  an  idler. 

♦lazy-boots,  subst.  A  lazy,  idle  person ;  a  lazy¬ 
bones. 

lazy-jack,  s.  A  jack  with  compound  levers  on  the 
principle  of  the  lazy-tongs. 

lazy-tongs,  s.  pi.  A  system  of  levers,  in  pairs, 
crossing  one  another,  and  turning  on  a  pin  in  the 
middle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Each  pair  is  connected  at  the  extremities  to  the 
next  pair  or  pairs,  so  that  the  impulse  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  first  pair  passes  through  the  series. 
The  motion  is  used  in  many  appliances  and  ma¬ 
chines.  The  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  by  its  use  one  may  lift  an  object  at  some 
distance  without  rising  from  the  chair  or  couch. 


laz-z^i-ro  -nl  (laz  as  latz),  s.  pi.  [Ital.,  from 
Lazarus,  the  beggar  in  the  parable.]  [Lazar.] 
1  he  poorer  class  of  Neapolitans,  who  idle  about, 
depending  for  their  living  upon  odd  jobs,  such  as 
running  messages,  acting  as  occasional  servants, 
fishing,  &c. 

lb-,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  Lat.  libra— a  pound 
weight.]  A  pound  weight. 

lea  (1),  ley  (1),  s.  [Lay(1),s.] 

1.  Cotton:  One  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  yarn. 

2.  Flax-manufacture :  A  measure  of  300  yards  of 
linen  yarn.  Also  called  a  lay,  rap,  or  cut. 

.  3.  Weaving:  One  of  the  alternate  sets  of  threads 
into  which  a  warp  is  divided.  The  whole  series  is 
divided  into  alternate  sets,  which  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles,  so  as  to  be 
raised  and  depressed  alternately  to  form  the  shed 
in  which  the  shuttle  traverses. 

lea  (2), /lay,  *ley  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  ledh,  led  (genit. 
Uahe,  ledge);  cogn.  with  Ger.  loh  =  a  morass,  a 
wood,  a  bog  ;  Dan.  dialect  lei  =  fellow  ;  Dut.  lug  = 
empty.]  [Lay  (2)  s.]  A  meadow;  a  grassy  plain; 
grass-land;  pasturage, 
lea-rig,  s.  A  grassy  ridge.  (Scotch.) 

♦leach  (1),  s.  [Leech  (1).] 
leach-craft,  s.  [Leech-craft.] 
leach  (2), s.  [Leech  (2), s.] 
leach  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  leak;  Ger.  lauge.] 

1.  A  vat  or  chamber  in  which  a  body  is  placed,  in 
order  that  its  soluble  portions  may  be  removed  by 
soaking  and  infiltration.  It  is  a  filtering  operation  in 
which  the  liquid  removes  the  soluble  matter  from 
the  material  through  which  it  flows.  A  familiar  in¬ 
stance  is  the  ash-leach.  In  the  bark-leach,  the  bark 
is  contained  between  two  perforated  horizontal 
partitions  in  the  leach,  the  lower  one  having  a 
coiled  steam-pipe  for  heating  the  contents.  The 
menstruum  may  be  forced  through  the  bark  in 
either  direction  by  means  of  pipes  furnished  with 
valves  to  determine  the  said  current. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood-ashes  through  which  water 
passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

leach,  leech,  letch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Leech  (3),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  wash,  as  wood-ashes,  by  causing 
water  to  percolate  or  pass  through  them,  and  thus 
separate  the  alkali  from  them. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  through  by  percolation, 
leach-tub,  s.  [Leaching-vat.] 
leach'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Leach,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  db  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing  water  to  pass 
through  wood-ashes  so  as  to  separate  the  alkali. 

leaching-vat,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  a  material 
containing  a  soluble  portion  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  solvent,  as  water,  which  dissolves  and  carries 
away  the  said  portion. 

leach'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  leach; -y.]  Allowing  escape 
or  percolation  of  liquids  ;  said  of  soils,  &c. 

lead  (1),  *led,  *leed,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  lead,  lead; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lood;  Sw.  &  Dan.  lod;  Ger.  loth; 
M.  H.  Ger.  I6t.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

“There  is  a  great  difference,  and  discernable  even  to 
the  eye,  betwixt  the  several  ores;  for  instance,  of  lead.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  323. 

2.  A  small  stick  of  graphite  or  plumbago  used  ki 
pencils. 

3.  (PI.):  A  flat  roof  covered  with  sheet-lead. 

4.  The  came  of  a  diamond-paned  or  lattice-case¬ 
ment.  [Cames.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alchemy :  Lead  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
assigned  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and  hence  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  alchemists  by  the  same  sign. 

2.  Archceol.,  Hist.,  dkc.:  Lead  is  one  of  the  most 
anciently  known  metals,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  It  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  metal  tin,  Pliny  being  the  first 
to  distinguish  them  under  the  names  Plumbum 
nigrum  and  Plumbum  candidum,  because  of  their 
different  colors. 

3.  Chem.:  Symbol  Pb”.  Atomic  weight,  207.  A 
diatomic  metallic  element  known  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  almost  all  obtained 
from  the  native  lead  sulphide,  which  occurs  in 
veins.  It  is  extracted  from  the  native  ore  by  roast¬ 
ing  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  one-twentieth 
part  of  lime,  and  allowing  free  access  of  air.  The 
ore  (PbS)  passes  through  several  stages  during 
the  process  of  reduction,  but  finally  yields  up  its 
sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid.  The  metallic  lead 
still  containing  silver,  antimony,  and  cepper,  is  run 
off  and  submitted  to  the  desilverization  process 
(Pattison’s),  which  consists  essentially  of  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  silver  by  repeatedly  crystallizing  the 


lead  from  its  melted  condition,  the  melting-point  of 
the  argentiferous  alloy  being  lower  than  that  of 
pure  lead.  When  the  alloy  contains  300  ounces  to 
the  ton,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  a  blast  of  air 
allowed  to  play  over  it,  which  removes  the  lead  as 
oxide  and  leaves  the  silver  in  the  pure  state.  Lead 
is  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  is  one  of  the  softest 
of  metals.  It  may  be  cut  with  the  nail,  and  leaves 
its  mark  upon  paper.  Its  ductility  and  tenacity  are 
low  in  the  scale,  but  it  may  be  converted  into  toler¬ 
ably  thin  sheets,  as  well  as  drawn  into  wire.  It 
fuses  at  325°,  and  may  with  difficulty  be  obtained  in 
cubic  or  octahedral  crystals.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1P38.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  often  nearly  pure 
and  can  be  obtained  perfectly  so  by  reduction  of  the 
pure  nitrate.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
dilute  nitric  and  acetic  acids.  Metallic  lead,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  air  and  pure  water,  is  power¬ 
fully  corroded,  and  as  a  result  the  water  is  found 
to  have  dissolved  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  impurities 
of  most  waters  modify  this  tendency  by  forming  a 
thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  so  pre¬ 
venting  any  further  oxidation.  The  presence  of 
nitrates  and  ammonia  favor  the  solution  of  lead, 
and  sulphates  and  phosphates  diminish  the  tend¬ 
ency.  As  a  sanitary  precaution,  slate  cisterns  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  leaden  ones.  Lead  enters 
into  the  composition  of  type-metal,  pewter,  Britan¬ 
nia  metal,  and  plumbers’  solder.  The  best  tests  for 
lead  are  hydric  sulphide,  which  forms  a  black  sul¬ 
phide,  and  potassic  chromate,  which  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  lead  chromate. 

4.  Knitting-machine : 

(1)  Solder  in  which  various  members  are  imbed¬ 
ded.  and  by  which  they  are  attached. 

(2)  The  tin  socket  which  forms  a  haft  for  the 
knitting-needle. 

5.  Min. :  Reported  to  have  been  found  in  many 
localities  in  thin  plates  and  small  globules,  in  rocks 
of  various  ages  and  in  modern  lavas,  but  mostly  in 
small  quantity.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  larger  amount  in  the  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese  ore-bed  of  Pajsberg,  Wermland,  Sweden, 
associated  with  haematite,  magnetite  and  hausman- 
nite.  Also  at  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

6.  Naut. :  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead  used  in 

sounding  at  sea.  An  ordinary  hand-lead  weighs 
from  7  to  11  pounds,  attached  to  a  line  of  20  fathoms 
length.  The  line  is  marked  at  2,  3,  5,  7, 10, 13, 15, 17 
and  20  fathoms ;  the  numbers  between  the  marks 
are  called  deeps.  Thus  “  by  the  mark  twain,” 
‘‘  quarter  less  5,  “  and  a  half  7,”  “  by  the  deep  9,” 

indicate  those  depths  respectively.  The  deep-sea 
lead  weighs  25  to  30  pounds,  with  a  much  larger 
line  marked  at  every  10  fathoms. 

7.  Pharmacy:  Nitrate  of  lead  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  in  Onychia 
maligna.  ( Garrod .) 

8.  Print.:  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  less  than 
type-height. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  lead;  containing  lead;  con¬ 
sisting  more  or  less  of  lead. 

lead-aluminate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PlUMBOResinite  (q.  v.). 
lead-antimonate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Bindheimite  (q.  v.). 
lead  antimonial-sulphide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bournonite  and  Boulanger- 
ITE  (q.  v.). 

lead-arming,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  tallow  pressed  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  sounding-lead,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  bottom.  [Arming.] 

lead-arsenate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Mimetite  (q.  v.). 

lead-ash,  s.  The  slag  or  refuse  of  lead. 

lead-bath,  s. 

Metal. :  A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  or 
silver  from  comminuted  ore  by  exposing  it  mechan¬ 
ically  to  molten  lead,  with  which  it  forms  an  alloy. 

lead-carbonate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  PbC03=C0Pb0'',  the  white  lead  of  the 
painter.  It  is  produced  by  exposing  metallic  lead 
to  the  action  of  weak  vinegar  in  the  presence  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  arising  from  decomposing  spent  tan, 
which  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
lead.  A  gradual  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  the 
oxide  formed  being  slowly  converted  into  carbon¬ 
ate.  It  is  then  pulverized  to  an  impalpable  powder 
under  water. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Cerussite  (q.  v.). 

lead-chloride,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  PbCl2.  Obtained  by  precipitating  a  so¬ 
lution  of  lead  nitrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  thirty-three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  delicate  six-sided  needles. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Cotunnite  (q.  v.). 


txTil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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lead  cnioro- carbonate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Cromfokdite  (q.  v.). 
lead-chromate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Ceocoite  (q.  v.). 
lead-chromomolyhdate,  s. 

Min.:  A  red  variety  of  Wulfenite  (q.  v.)*  con¬ 
taining  chromium, 
lead-chromophosphate,  s. 

Min.:  An  orange-red  variety  of  Pyromorphite 
(q.  v.),  containing  chromium. 

lead-colic,  s. 

Pathol. :  Colic  produced  by  lead  poisoning  (q.  v.). 
lead-colored,  a. 

Bot. :  Slate  gray,  with  a  slightly  metallic  luster, 
lead-comb,  s.  A  comb  made  of  lead,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  darkening  the  hair. 

lead-cutter,  s. 

Print. :  A  knife  for  cutting  leads  which  are  held 
in  a  tray  the  while. 

lead-flat,  s.  A  level  roof,  consisting  of  sheet-lead 
laid  on  boarding  and  joists. 

lead-furnace,  s.  The  furnace  by  which  the  ores 
of  lead  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The  sul- 
phuret,  commonly  known  as  galena,  is  the  principal 
source  from  which  the  pure  metal  is  derived.  The 
ore,  having  been  picked,  is  broken  and  washed  to 
separate  earthy  and  siliceous  matters.  It  is  then 
roasted  until  about  half  the  charge  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lead,  when  this  and  the  portion  which 
remains  intact  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  heat 
rapidly  increased,  by  which  means  sulphurous-acid 
is  driven  off,  and  pure  metallic  lead  remains, 
lead-glance,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Galenite  (q.  v.). 
lead-gray,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  color  resembling  lead. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  gray  color  like  lead ;  leaden  gray, 
lead-lights,  s.  pi.  A  form  of  casement  window 

in  which  small  panes  are  fixed  in  leaden  cames, 
which  are  attached  to  cross-bars  called  saddle-bars, 
lead-like,  adv.  As  heavy  as  lead ;  like  lead, 
lead-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sounding-line . 

lead-mill,  s.  A  circular  disc  of  lead  with  an 
abradant  powder,  used  by  the  lapidary  for  roughing 
and  grinding. 

lead-mine,  s.  A  mine  from  which  lead  or  lead- 
ore  is  obtained, 
lead-molybdate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Wulfenite  (q.  v.). 
lead  murio-carbonate.  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ceomfordite  (q.  v.). 
lead-nail,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small,  round-headed,  copper 
alloy  nail,  used  for  fastening  lead-sheets  on  roofs. 

2.  Naut.:  A  scupper-nail, 
lead-ocher,  lead-ochre,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Massacot  (q.  v.). 
lead-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Galenite  (q.  v.). 

HBrown  and  Green  Lead  ore= Pyromorphite  and 
Mimetite ;  Red  Lead  ore=Crocoite ;  White  Lead  ore 
=Cerussite;  Yellow  Lead  ore = Wulfenite. 
lead-oxide,  s. 

1.  Chem.  ( pi .):  PbO  (protoxide),  litharge,  PbO? 
(dioxide),  2PbO,  Pb02  red  lead.  The  protoxide  is 
usually  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  scaly  mass  of  a 
yellow  color;  specific  gravity=9'2. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Massicot  and  Minium 
(q.  v.). 

lead-oxychloride,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Matlockite  and  Mendipite 
(q.  v.). 

lead  oxychloro-iodide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Schwaetzembergite  (q.  v.). 
lead-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Palsy  following  or  accompanying  Paint¬ 
ers’  Colic  [Lead-poisoning],  though  it  may  arise 
independently  of  it. 

lead-pencil,  s.  A  marking  and  drawing  instru¬ 
ment,  made  by  inclosing  a  slip  of  graphite  (com¬ 
monly  called  plumbago,  or  black-lead)  in  a  casing 
of  wood.  This  is  generally  round  or  hexagonal,  but 
large  pencils  for  the  use  of  carpenters  and  others 
are  sometimes  made  oval  in  section, 
lead-phosphate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyromorphite  (q.  v.). 
lead-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Amorpha  canescens. 


lead-poisoning,  s. 

Med.:  Painters’  colic;  characterized  by  a  blue 
line  along  the  gums,  with  dropped  wrist  indicative 
of  paralysis,  swelling  of  the  tongue ;  occasionally, 
pains  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  bones,  with  debil¬ 
ity  and  emaciation.  The  only  remedy  is  the  elimi  ¬ 
nation  of  the  lead  from  the  system, 
lead-pot,  s. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  or  pot  for  melting  lead, 
lead-selenate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Kerstenite  (q.  v.). 
lead-selenide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Clausthalite  (q.  v.). 
lead-shot,  s.  [Shot,  s.] 
lead-sinker,  s. 

Knitting -mach. :  One  of  the  devices  which  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  jack-sinkers  in  the  depression  of  the 
loops  between  the  needles.  The  lead-sinkers  are  all 
attached  to  one  bar,  called  the  sinker-bar,  and  are 
raised  or  lowered  all  together, 
lead  sub-sesquichromate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Phenicochroite  (q.  v.). 

lead-sulphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Anglesite  (q.  v.). 
lead  sulphate-carbonate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Lanarkite  (q.  v.). 
lead  sulphate-tricarbonite,  s. 

M in. :  The  same  as  Leadhillite  and  Susannite 
(q.  v.). 

lead-sulphide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Galenite  (q.  v.). 
lead-telluride,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Altaite  (q.  v.). 
lead-tree,  s. 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Arbor  Diane  and  Arbor 
Saturni. 

lead-tungstate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Stolzite  (q.  v.). 
lead-vanadate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Vanadinite  (q.  v.). 
lead-vitriol,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Anglesite  (q.  v.). 
lead-work,  s. 

1.  Those  parts  of  a  building  or  other  structure  in 
which  lead  is  the  chief  material  used. 

2.  (PI.)  A  place  where  lead  is  extracted  from  the 
ore. 

lead  (1),  v.  t.  [Lead  (1),  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cover  or  fit  with  lead  in  any 
way. 

“He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  it  over;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make  clean 
the  furnace.” — Ecclus.  xxxviii.  SO. 

_  2.  Print. :  To  space  out  or  widen  the  space  between 
lines  by  inserting  leads  between  them. 

lead  (2),  *lede  (pa.  t.  *ladde,*ledde,  led;  pa.  par. 
Had ,  *ylad,  led),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  Icedan  (pa.  t. 
Icedde,  pa.  par.  ldded)  =  to  show  the  way;  ldd= a 
path,  a  way,  from  lidhan—  to  travel,  to  go;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  leidha=  to  lead ;  from  leidh=  a  way ;  from 
lidha= to  go,  to  pass,  to  move  along;  Sw.  leda— to 
lead  ;  from  led= a  way,  a  course ;  from  lide= to  pass, 
to  go  on;  Dan.  lede= to  lead;  from  led— a  gate; 
from  lide  —  to  glide  on;  Ger.  leiten= to  lead;  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  lidan=  to  go,  to  go  away;  Dut.  leiden=: 
to  lead;  Goth.  ga-leithan=  to  go;  pa.  t.  ga-laith; 
pa.  par,  ga-lithans .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand. 

“  They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the 
brow  of  the  hill.” — Luke  iv.  29. 

2.  To  conduct;  to  guide  or  direct  in  the  move¬ 
ments. 

“  Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 
Invincible.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  46. 

3.  To  guide  by  showing  the  way ;  to  conduct,  to 
direct. 

“  When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee.” — Prov.  vi.  22. 

4.  To  precede ;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

“  I  have  received  much  honor  by  your  presence, 

And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.  Lead  the  way,  lords.’* 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

5.  To  keep  in  front  of ;  to  be  faster  than. 

“  Goldhawk  had  no  difficulty  in  leading  and  beating 
Jupiter.” — Field. 

6.  To  guide ;  to  show  the  method  of  attaining. 

7.  To  induce,  to  prevail. 

“  What  I  did,  I  did  in  honor. 

Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 


8.  To  have  a  direction  or  tendency  toward;  t© 
conduct.  (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  129.) 

9.  To  hold  the  first  place  among ;  to  guide ;  as, 

Mr. - led  the  violins. 

10.  To  pass,  to  spend. 

“  To  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable 
Hie."— Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

11.  To  cause  to  spend  or  pass ;  as,  to  lead  a  person 
a  miserable  life. 

II.  Cards:  To  begin  a  round  or  trick  with ;  as.  to 
lead  a  heart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  before  and  show  the  way. 

“  ‘Lead,  then,’  said  Eve.  He,  leading,  swiftly  rolled 
In  tangles.”  Milton:  P .  L.,  ix.  631. 

2.  To  have  a  direction  toward ;  to  conduct. 

“  The  mountain-foot  that  leads  toward  Mantua.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

3.  To  have  the  position  of  commander,  director, 

or  chief.  .  . 

4.  To  be  faster  than  another ;  to  be  first. 

“Marmora  led  to  the  drain.” — Field. 

5.  To  have  the  post  of  preeminence  or  prece¬ 
dence  ;  as,  to  lead  in  an  orchestra. 

6.  To  entice,  to  draw  on,  to  induce ;  as,  Gambling 
leads  to  other  vices. 

II.  Cards :  To  play  the  first  card  in  a  round  or 
trick ;  to  have  the  lead. 

IT  (1)  To  lead  off:  To  make  a  start;  to  do  any¬ 
thing  first. 

(2)  To  lead  on :  To  entice,  to  allure  ;  to  draw  on. 

"Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  show  of  comfort^ 

and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  lead  up  to :  To  maneuver  so  as  to  gain  an 
end. 

lead  (2),  s.  [Lead  (2), u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Precedence ;  the  first  place ;  guidance. 

2.  A  navigable  opening  or  passage  through  a  field 
of  ice. 

3.  A  watercourse,  a  lade  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cards :  The  right  of  playing  the  first  card  in  a 
round  or  trick ;  the  card  or  suit  so  played. 

2.  Engineer. :  The  distance  from  an  earth-cutting 
to  an  embankment. 

3.  Mining  :  A  lode  or  vein  of  ore. 

4.  Music :  A  point  or  short  passage  which  has  to 
be  given  out  by  one  particular  part.  When  the 
word  is  used  as  a  direction,  it  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  that  point. 

5.  Sawing :  The  overhang  of  a  saw,  to  extend  the 
cut  throughout  the  length  of  the  saw  and  to  carry 
it  back  in  the  kerf  during  the  return  stroke. 

6.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  the  ports  of  a  steam-valve 
by  which  steam  is  admitted  in  front  of  the  piston  a 
little  before  the  end  of  the  piston-stroke.  Also  an 
arrangement  of  the  ports  to  provide  for  the  escape 
of  the  steam  from  behind  the  piston  before  the 
completion  of  the  stroke.  When  on  the  steam  side 
it  is  called  outside  lead ;  when  on  the  exhaust  it  is 
inside  lead.  It  tends  to  check  the  velocity  of  the 
piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  allows  of  the 
valve  being  open  and  ready  to  admit  a  larger  supply 
of  steam  the  instant  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
reversed. 

(2)  The  setting  of  the  crank  of  one  engine  a  little 
in  advanceof  the  right  angle  to  the  other;  viz.,  at 
100°  or  110°  in  place  of  90°.  This  assists  in  rendering 
the  motion  of  the  piston  more  uniform,  by  moder¬ 
ating  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Called 
also  lead  of  the  crank. 

7.  Theat.:  The  leading  or  principal  patt;  also, 
the  person  who  plays  it. 

8.  Elect. :  An  insulated  conductor  leading  to  or 
from  an  electric  source. 

lead-harness,  s.  The  harness  appertaining  to 
the  leading  horses  of  a  team,  differing  from  that 
used  with  wheelers  or  thillers,  which  has  breeching 
to  enable  them  to  hold  or  push  back  the  vehicle. 

lead'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fitted  or  provided  with  lead. 

2.  Print.:  Separated  by  thin  slips  of  lead,  as  lines 
in  printing. 

lead  -?n,  *led-en,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1) ;  -en.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  Made  of  lead;  consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  o? 
lead. 

“A  leaden  tower  upheaves  its  heavy  head, 

Large  leaden  arches  press  the  slimy  bed.” 

Fawkes:  Temple  of  Dullness, 

2.  Of  the  color  of  lead ;  dark ;  as,  a  leaden  sky. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  km. 


leaden-colored 
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leaf-bud 


•II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Sluggish,  inert;  indisposed  to  action  or  ex¬ 
ertion. 

“  pie]  blushed  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  84. 

2.  Heavy,  dull,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

3.  Heavy,  deep. 

41  Now  leaden  slumber  with  life’s  strength  doth  fight.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucreee,  124. 

4.  Stupid,  absurd. 

leaden-colored,  a.  Dull  gray,  resembling  lead 
in  color. 

“The  low  moan  of  leaden-colored  seas.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  613. 
leaden-hearted,  a.  Destitute  of  feeling. 

“  O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  !” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  54. 
•leaden-heeled,  a.  Moving  slowly  ;  slow,  tardy, 
•leaden-paced,  a.  Slow  in  moving;  tardy, 
•leaden-spirited,  a.  Dull,  depressed. 
“Lean-fac’d  leaden-spirited  saturnists.” — Davies:  Hu¬ 
mors;  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  10. 

•leaden-stepping,  adj.  Moving  slowly;  tardy. 
{Milton:  Ode  on  Time.) 

•leaden-witted,  a.  Dull,  stupid. 

“Belike,  then,  all  we  university  men  vyere  leaden- 
t Bitted.” — Fuller:  Abel  Redivivus  (Works,  ii.  243). 

lead  -  er,  *led-er,  *leed-er,  s.  [Eng.  lead  (2), 
v. ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leads ;  one  who  guides 
or  conducts  ;  one  who  shows  the  way  ;  one  who  does 
anything  first ;  a  guide,  a  conductor. 

2.  A  captain,  a  commander,  a  general. 

“  Ye  sons  of  Greece  !  partake  your  leader's  care  j 

Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war  !” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  23. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  profession,  &c. 

4.  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper ;  an  editorial 
article. 

“He  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent  of  leaders." — 
O.  Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  lii. 

5.  One  of  the  leading  or  front  horses  in  a  team  of 
four  or  more,  as  distinguished  from  the  wheelers,  or 
those  nearest  the  vehicle  ;  or  the  foremost  of  two  in 
a  tandem. 

“  For  wheelers,  two  bays,  and  for  leaders  two  grays.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Black  Mousquetaire. 
f6.  The  primary  or  terminal  shoot  of  a  tree. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  A  master  wheel  or  principal  wheel  in  a 
piece  of  machinery. 

2.  Mining:  A  small  vein  of  ore;  indicating  prox¬ 
imity  to  a  larger  lode,  usually  leading  thereto. 

3.  Music :  The  name  of  the  principal  first  violin¬ 
ist,  in  an  orchestra ;  of  the  chief  clarinetist  in  a 
military  band  ;  and  of  the  chief  cornet-player  in  a 
brass  band.  Before  the  introduction  of  a  separate 
conductor,  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  was  its  di¬ 
rector,  and  gave  the  tempo  with  his  fiddle-bow,  a 
custom  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  fiddle-bow  as 
a  baton  in  France.  [Conductor.] 

4.  Naut. :  A  thimble  for  conducting  or  guiding  a 
rope  which  passes  through  it ;  a  fair-leader. 

5.  Plumb.:  A  rain-water  pipe  to  conduct  the 
water  collected  by  the  spouting  to  the  ground. 

6.  Print,  (pi.):  Dots  on  a  line  to  lead  the  eye 
across  the  page  or  column  are  called  leaders  ;  as : 

Anchor . . .  page  94 

7.  Pyrotechnics:  A  long  paper  tube  of  small  di¬ 
ameter,  inclosing  a  strand  of  quickmatch,  used  for 
communicating  fire  rapidly  from  one  point  to 
another.  Quickmatch  thus  inclosed  burns  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  open  air. 

8.  Survey.:  The  forward  one  of  the  two  chain- 
carriers. 

leader-hook,  s.  A  hold-fast  hook  clasping  a 
leader  or  rain-water  pipe,  and  having  its  tang 
driven  into  the  wall  of  the  house. 

lead-er-ette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  leader  ( q.  v.).] 
A  short  editorial  article  or  paragraph  in  a  paper. 
lead'-er§,  s.  pi.  [Leader,  II.  6.] 
lead'-er-shlp,  s.  [English  leader;  -ship.)  The 
office  or  position  of  a  leader ;  guidance,  premier¬ 
ship. 

lead -hill-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  Leadhills  ;  snS.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but 
according  to  Laspeyres  monoclinic;  in  crystalli¬ 
zation  hemihedral :  giving  a  peculiar  rhombohe- 
dral  aspect  to  twinned  crystals.  Cleavage  very 
perfect.  Hardness,  2’5 ;  specific  gravity,  6;26  to  6'44. 
Luster  of  cleavage-face,  pearly,  otherwise  some¬ 
what  adamantine.  Color  white,  yellow,  green,  or 
gray;  transparent  to  translucent;  somewhat  sec- 
tile.  Composition,  according  to  Dana,  a  sulphate 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


withcarbonate  of  lead,  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOSC>3+3PbOC02.  Found  with  other  lead  minerals 
at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  and  sparingly 
at  a  few  other  localities. 

lead -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lead  (2),  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Guiding,  conducting,  serving  to  guide. 

“  Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  13. 

2.  Going  in  front ;  front. 

“M.  Manlius,  who  had  been  consul  two  years  before, 
rushed  to  the  place  and  threw  down  the  leading  assail¬ 
ant.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1885),  ii.  331. 

3.  Alluring,  enticing,  drawing ;  as,  a  leading  at¬ 
traction. 

4.  Chief,  principal,  capital. 

5.  Constituting  a  precedent;  showing  the  way; 
as,  a  leading  example. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  guiding,  conducting, 
ruling,  enticing,  or  drawing  on  ;  guidance. 

leading-axle,  s.  An  axle  ahead  of  the  driving- 
wheels  in  locomotives. 

leading-block,  s. 

Naut. :  One  for  guiding  the  direction  of  a  pur¬ 
chase  or  rope. 

leading-buoy,  s. 

Naut. :  A  buoy  placed  as  a  guide  in  sailing. 

leading-hose,  s.  The  hose  from  which  the  water 
of  a  fire-engine  is  discharged. 

leading-light,  s. 

Naut. :  One  character  of  light  as  displayed  for 
the  benefit  of  seamen  on  a  coast.  Two  lights  are 
exhibited  from  two  towers  ;  one  may  be  higher  than 
the  other,  so  as  to  confer  a  special  characteristic. 
Certain  bearings  as  to  channel  are  indicated  when 
the  lights  are  seen  in  one  line,  the  opening  of  the 
lights  on  either  side  of  their  conjunction  indicating 
when  to  tack.  Other  indications  may  be  given  by 
the  conjunction,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
leading-note,  s. 

Music:  The  seventh  degreeof  the  ascendingmajor 
scale.  It  is  called  leading  because  of  its  tendency 
to  rise  or  lead  up  to  the  tonic.  The  Iastian  or 
Ionic  mode  was  the  only  church  scale  having  a  lead¬ 
ing  note.  In  consequence  of  the  leading  note  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  upper  of  the  two  tetrachords  of 
which  the  modern  scale  is  formed,  that  tetrachord 
is  by  some  called  characteristic. 

leading-part,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  The  portion  of  the  tackle  Detween  the 
fall  and  the  standing  part.  It  is  that  portion  which 
passes  over  the  sheaves.  The  fall  is  that  which,  in 
pulling  or  easing,  does  not  reach  the  sheaves. 

2.  Theat. :  The  principal  or  chief  part  in  a  play. 

leading-question,  s.  A  question  in  which  the 

answer  is  suggested. 

leading-rod,  s.  A  rod  used  in  draw-boring  and 
polishing  the  bores  of  rifle-barrels. 

leading-screw,  s. 

Lathe :  The  longitudinal  screw  between  the  shears 
of  a  lathe,  by  which  the  slide-rest  is  moved  longi¬ 
tudinally  on  the  lathe-bed. 

leading-springs,  s.  pi.  The  springs  fixed  upon 
the  leading  axle-box  of  a  locomotive  engine,  bear¬ 
ing  the  weight  above. 

•leading-staff,  s.  The  staff  or  baton  of  a  field- 
marshal. 

leading-string,  s.  A  string  by  which  children 
are  supported  when  they  are  learning  to  walk. 

If  To  be  in  leading-strings:  To  be  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  others ;  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

leading-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  of  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gine,  placed  before  the  driving-wheels. 

lead  Ang,  s.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s. ;  -ing.)  Lead- 
work  ;  the  leaden  flashings  of  a  house ;  articles  of 
lead  generally. 

•lead  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  leading,  a -ly.)  In 
a  leading  manner;  by  leading  or  drawing  on. 

•lead-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s. ;  -ish.)  Some¬ 
what  like  lead. 

“  He  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  of  a  yellow  and  leadish 
complexion  Trans,  of  Philosophical  Society ,  xlvi.  77. 

lead'-less,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Having 
no  lead ;  not  loaded  with  a  bullet. 

“Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 

That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 

When  Little’s  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye?” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

•lead '-man,  s.  [Eng.  lead  (2),  v.,  and  man.) 
One  who  begins  or  leads  off  in  a  dance. 

lead§,  s.  pi.  [Lead  (1),  s.  II.  4.] _ 


lead§'-man,  «•  [Eng.  lead's,  and  man.) 

Naut. :  The  sailor  who  heaves  the  lead  in  sound¬ 
ing. 

lead  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  lead,  and  wort.) 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Plumbago,  and  specially 
Plumbago  europcea.  It  is  used  by  beggars  to  pro 
duce  ulcers  in  order  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
benevolent.  Its  root  contains  a  fat  which  stains 
the  skin  a  lead-gray  color. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Plumbaginace®  (q.  v.). 

lead'-jf,  *led-y,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s. ;  -y.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  lead ;  like  lead  ;  leaden. 

“His  ruddy  lippes  wan,  and  his  eyen  ledy  and  holowe." 
— Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

leaf,  *leafe,  *lef,  *leef,  s.  [A.  S.  ledf  (pi.  ledf) ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  laf;  O.  Sax.  I6f ;  Dut.  loof;  Icei. 
laufj  Sw.  10 f;  Dan.  I6v;  Goth,  laufs  (pi.  laubos) ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  laup ;  M.  H.  Ger.  loup;  Ger.  laub ;  Russ. 
lopeste;  Lith.  ldpas= a  leaf;  Gr.  Zepo&= a  scale.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  relatively  thin  and  wide  object  having  a  flat 
surface ;  as— 

(1)  The  leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript,  having  a 
page  on  each  of  its  opposite  sides. 

“  Turne  over  the  leaf  and  chese  another  tale.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,237. 

(2)  A  valve  or  hinged  member  of  a  bridge,  table, 
door,  shutter,  hinge,  or  screen. 

“  The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding.” — 1  Kings 
v.  34. 

(3)  One  member  of  a  pair  of  lock-gates. 

(4)  A  hinged  platform  for  a  ferry  or  wharf  boat; 
also  called  an  apron.  _ 

(5)  A  tooth  of  a  pinion. 

(6)  One  section  of  a  fan. 

(7)  A  thin  sheet  of  hammered  gold  or  silver. 

(8)  One  of  the  elevating  flaps  of  a  rifle-sight. 

(9)  The  brim  of  a  hat. 

“Harry  let  down  the  leaf  of  his  hat.” — Brooke:  Fool  of 
Quality,  ii.  129. 

•3.  A  portion  of  fat  lying  in  a  separate  fold  or 
layer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  representing  or  resembling 
the  leaves  or  foliage  of  certain  plants  or  trees. 

2.  Bot. :  A  flat  expansion  divisible  into  two  simi¬ 
lar  portions,  often  halves,  by  a  vertical  plane 
running  through  the  apex  and  point  of  insertion. 
The  under  or  outer  surface  generally  differs  from 
the  upper  or  inner  in  color,  structure,  and  in  the 
nature  and  appendages  of  the  epidermis.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  or  base  of  a  shoot  are  the 
scale-leaves  or  phyllades;  above  these  are  the  ordi¬ 
nary  foliage  leaves,  and  above  these  again,  below 
the  flowers,  are  the  bracts.  The  foliage  leaves  are 
the  chief  organs  of  assimilation,  and  develop  large 
quantities  of  chlorophyll,  their  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  being  very  varied.  The  bracts  are  generally 
smaller.  The  foliage  leaves.  and  calyx  and  corolla 
leaves  become  transformed  into  stamens,  and  these 
modified  into  carpels.  A  leaf  is  called  also  a 
Phyllome.  A  leaf  consists  of  two  parts,  a  stalk, 
called  the  petiole,  and  an  expanded  surface  termed 
the  blade  or  lamina.  (McNab,<&c.)  When  the  petiole 
is  absent  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

3.  Weaving :  The  heddles  which  are  connected  to 
the  same  shaft,  and  moved  at  the  same  time.  The 
leaf  is  connected  with  a  treadle  by  a  cord.  The 
number  of  leaves  is  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  pattern,  and  forms  the  set  of  the  draft.  Thus 
there  are  five-leaf  patterns,  eight-leaf  patterns,  &c. 

it  (1)  To  take  a  leaf  out  of  one's  book:  To  follow 
the  example  of ;  to  imitate. 

(2)  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  To  change  one’s 
mode  of  life ;  to  adopt  a  new  and  better  way  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

leaf-bearing,  a.  Having  appendages  more  or 

less  resembling  a  leaf. 

Leaf -bear ing  worms : 

Zool. :  The  family  Phyllocidee  (q.v.).  Their  popu¬ 
lar  name  is  derived  from  a  series  of  foliaceous 
lamellae  on  each  side  the  body,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  elytra.  They  are,  in  reality,  the  cirri  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  leaf-like  appendages.  (Duncan.) 

leaf-beetle,  a.  Any  beetle  feeding  on  leaves; 
especially  applied  to  the  family  Chrysomelidje. 

leaf-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  drawbridge  in  which 
the  rising  leaf  or  leaves  swing  vertically  on  hinges. 
One  form  of  bascule  comes  under  this  description. 

leaf-bud,  s, 

Bot. :  A  bud,  developing  into  a  leaf,  as  distinct 
from  a  flower-bud,  developing  into  a  flower.  Leaf, 
buds  consist  of  scales  imbricated  over  each  other, 
the  outer  being  the  hardestj  surrounding  a  minute 
cellular  axis  or  growing  point.  They  may  be  regu¬ 
lar,  adventitious,  or  latent. 


Sell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Shin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel.  del. 


leaf-butterflies 
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leaf-butterflies,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Kallima  (q.  v.). 

leaf-crowned,  a.  Crowned  with  leaves  or  foli¬ 
age. 

leaf-cup,  s. 

Bot. :  Polymnia  uvedalia. 

leaf-cutters,  s.pl. 

Entom.. :  A  popular  name  for  the  hymenopterous 
genus  Megacnile  (q.v.),  from  their  habit  of  cutting 
portions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  to  line 
their  nests.  Called  also  Leaf-cutting  or  Upholsterer 
bees. 

leaf-cycle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  course  of  a  spiral  on  a  stem  from  any 
one  leaf  to  the  next  one  which  stands  vertically 
above  or  below  it. 

leaf-fat,  leaf-lard,  s.  Fat  or  lard  lying  in 
layers  within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

leaf-footed,  a.  Phyllopodous,  having  the  feet 
flat,  leafy,  and  gill-like. 

“The  Phyllopoda,  or  leaf-footed.  Entomostraca.” — Wood: 
Ulus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  633. 

leaf-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  genus Phyllium  (q.  v.).  Thepopular 
name  has  reference  to  the  resemblance  these  insects 
bear  to  dried  and  with¬ 
ered  leaves.  Called  also 
W  alking-leaves. 
leaf-lard,  s.  [Leaf- 

FAT.] 

leaf-like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Like  a 
leaf  or  leaves;  folia- 
ceous. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as 
Foliaceous  (q.  v.). 

leaf-louse,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  given  indiscriminately 
to  any  of  the  Aphides  (q.  v.)  ;  a  plant-louse, 
leaf-metal,  s. 

1.  Gold-leaf ;  hammered  gold. 

2.  Bronze  leaf,  or  Dutch  leaf.  The  qualities  are 
known  as:  Common,  soft,  reddish  color,  composed 
of  zinc  1,  copper  3;  French,  harder,  less  ductile, 
yellow,  larger  proportion  of  zinc  ;  Florence,  green¬ 
ish-gold  color,  still  larger  proportion  of  zinc. 

3.  White  leaf.  [Tin-foil.] 

leaf-mold,  s.  Decayed  leaves  reduced  to  the 
state  of  mold,  and  used  as  a  manure  or  fertilizer  for 
plants. 

leaf-nosed,  a.  Having  a  nose-leaf  (q.  v.). 
Leaf-nosed  bats : 

Zobl. :  The  family  Rhinolophidse  (q.  v.) . 
Leaf-nosed  emballonurine  bats : 

Zobl.:  The  family  Phyllostomidee  (q.v.). 

leaf-rollers,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  The  lepidopterous  family  Tortricidse, 
the  larv®  of  which  frequently  reside  in  leaves,  or 
get  into  the  middle  of  a  bud  or  cluster  of  leaves 
and  draw  them  together  with  silken  threads.  The 
name  is  sometimes,  less  properly,  given  to  other 
insects. 

leaf-shaped,  a. 

Archceol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiarly 
shaped  British  swords  of  the  Bronze  period. 

“The  British  bronze  sword  bears  a  general  likeness  to 
those  not  only  of  Denmark,  but  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
even  of  Italy  and  Greece ;  but  it  has  also  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  is  broader  and  shorter  than  the  Dan¬ 
ish  bronze  sword,  swelling  out  more  toward  the  middle, 
so  as  to  suggest  the  term  leaf-shaped ,  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished.”—  D.  Wilson:  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland, 
i.  355. 

leaf-sheath,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a  vagina 
or  sheath  surrounding  the  stem. 

leaf-sight,  s.  A  sight  on  the  breach  of  a  fire¬ 
arm,  having  a  hinged  elevating-piece  as  a  guide  for 
elevation  in  tiring ;  a  back-sight, 
leaf-spine,  s. 

Bot. :  A  spine  on  the  leaf,  as  on  the  holly. 

leaf- stalk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  unexpanded  portion  of  a  leaf,  connect¬ 
ing  the  more  laminated  portion  of  it  with  the  stem. 
Called  also  the  petiole  (q.  v.). 

leaf-tendril,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tendril  on  the  leaf,  as  distinguished  from 
one  on  the  stem. 

leaf-tobacco,  s.  Tobacco  in  leaves,  before  being 
cut  or  manufactured. 

leaf-traces,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaves.  (ThomS.) 


Leaf-insect. 

( Phyllium  siccifolium.) 


leaf- valve,  s. 

Pumping-engine :  A  clack-valve ;  a  valve  hinged 
or  pivoted  on  one  side ;  a  flap-valve. 

leaf,  v.  i.  [Leaf,  s.]  To  shoot  out  or  produce 
leaves  or  foliage. 

“Most  trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn;  and  if  not 
kept  back  by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

leaf -age  (age  as  i£),  subst.  [Eng.  leaf ;  - age .] 
Leaves  collectively ;  foliage. 

“  The  trees  are  heavily  clothed  with  leafage." — Harden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle,  No.  110,  p.  599  (1881). 

leafed,  adj.  [Eng.  leaf;  -ed.]  Having  leaves; 
generally  in  composition,  as  broad-lea/ed,  &c. 

leaf -1-ness,  s.  [Eng.  leafy ;  -ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  leafy  or  full  of  leaves. 

leaf -less,  a.  [Eng.  leaf;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or 
without  leaves ;  having  no  leaves, 
leafless-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Plants  having  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  with¬ 
out  the  lamina,  as  in  some  acacias. 

leaf -less-ness,  subst.  [Eng .  leafless ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leafless  or  destitute  of 
leaves. 

leaf -let,  s.  [Eng.  leaf;  dimin.  suff.  -let.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  printed  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  primary  divisions  of  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf. 

leaf-y,  a.  [Eng.  leaf;  -y.]  Full  of  or  covered 
with  leaves  ;  abounding  with  leaves'. 

league  (1),  s.  [Fr.  ligue,  from  Low  Lat.  liga, 
lega=&  league,  from  Lat.  ligo=to  bind;  Ital.  lega 
=a  league  ;  Sp.  liga= a  band,  an  alliance.] 

1.  A  combination  or  union  between  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  or  common 
interests,  or  for  the  execution  of  any  design  in 
common. 

2.  A  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  between 
two  or  more  sovereigns  or  governments  for  mutual 
aid  and  defense.  An  offensive  league  or  alliance  is 
when  two  or  more  states  agree  to  unite  in  attacking 
a  common  enemy ;  a  defensive  league  is  when  the 
contracting  parties  agree  to  assist  each  other  in 
their  defense  against  a  common  enemy. 

II  (1)  Anti-corn-law  League:  [Anti-corn-law.] 
(.Eng.) 

(2)  Land  League : 

Irish  Hist. :  An  association  projected  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parnell,  M.  P.,  which  came  into  being  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18,  1879.  Nominally  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  the  “  three  F’s  ” — fixity  of  tenure,  fair 
rent,  and  free  sale  (of  the  tenant’s  interest)  ;  but 
many  speakers  at  Land  League  meetings,  held  Sun¬ 
day  after  Sunday  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  soil  should  belong 
to  the  cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence 
was  deprecated,  and  recourse  was  had  to  boycot¬ 
ting.  [Boycott.]  This  state  of  things  continued 
till  the  end  of  1880,  when  fourteen  members  of  the 
Land  League,  of  whom  the  most  important  were 
Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and 
T.  Sexton,  were  indicted.  The  chief  counts  were 
“  conspiring  to  prevent  payment  of  rents,  to  defeat 
the  legal  process  for  the  enforcement  of  payment  of 
rents,  and  to  prevent  the  letting  of  evicted  farms.” 
The  trial,  which  took  place  early  in  1881,  was  a 
fiasco,  but  it  drew  from  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  the 
declaration  that  the  Land  League  was  an  illegal 
body.  A  Ladies’  Land  League,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  was  then  formed.  It 
was  denounced  by  Archbishop  McCabe,  and  warmly 
defended  by  Dr.  Croke,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan.  The  agitation  increased,  and 
the  “No  Rent”  cry  became  more  frequent.  On 
October  7,  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  soon  afterward  that  gentleman,  Messrs.  Dillon, 
Sexton,  O’Kelly,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the 
League,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilmain- 
ham.  They  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  Rent  during  their  imprisonment. 
The  Government  replied  by  declaring  the  Land 
League  an  illegal  body,  and  suppressed  its  branches 
throughout  the  country.  The  Ladies’  Land  League 
lingered  on  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party. 

(3)  Solemn  league  and  covenant :  [Covenant.] 
league,  v.  i.  &  t.  [League  (l),s,] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  join  in  a  league  or  confederacy; 
to  unite,  to  confederate,  to  combine. 

B.  Trans. :  To  join,  to  unite,  to  combine. 

“ League  all  your  forces,  then,  ye  powers  above.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  23. 
league  (2),  *leage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legue  (Fr.  lieue), 
from  Low  Lat.  lega ,  leuca ,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin ; 
Bret,  led,  lev  =  a  league ;  lr.  leige ;  Sp.  legua ;  Port. 
legoa ,  legua.] 

*1.  A  stone  erected  along  the  high  roads  at  certain 
distances,  similarly  to  the  modern  milestones. 

?.  A  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  The  English  land  league  is  3  statute  miles ; 


a  nautical  league  3' 457875  statute  miles.  A  Spanish 
league  is  7,416  English  yards.  A  Portuguese  league 
3'84  English  miles.  An  Italian  league  is  4  miles,  of 
5,000  feet  each.  A  French  land  league  is  rather  less 
than  2)4  English  miles ;  a  French  nautical  league 
rather  more  than  3)4  English  miles,  and  a  French 
astronomical  league  about  2%  English  miles. 

*league-long,  a.  Of  the  length  or  breadth  of  a 
league. 

leag'-uer  (1),  lea-gre,  s.  [Dut.  leger  (genit. 
lager)  =  a  couch,  a  camp.] 

1.  The  investment  or  beleaguering  of  a  town ;  a 
siege. 

2.  One  who  besieges  a  town. 

“The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer’s  art, 

And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  11. 

3.  A  camp  of  a  besieging  army. 

“Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle.” 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

leag  -uer  (2),  s.  [Eng.  leagu(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  joins  in  a  league ;  a  confederate. 

IT  Land-leaguer :  A  member  of  the  Land  League 
(q.  v.) ;  one  who  supports  the  policy  of  the  Land 
League. 

leag'-uer  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Alarge  sort 
of  cask.  ( 

*leag  -uer,  v.  t.  [Leaguer  (1),  s.]  To  beleaguer; 
to  besiege. 

“  Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer' d  town  embrace.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  693. 

*leaguer-lady,  s.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a 
soldier’s  wife.  (Scotch.) 

*leag'-uer-er,  s.  [Eng.  leaguer,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  beleaguers  or  besieges  a  town. 

leak,  *leke,  s.&a.  [Icel .leki;  Dut .lelc;  Dan. 
Zafc=leaky;  ldkke= a  leak;  Sw.  lack— leaky,  leak.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole  which  admits 
of  the  passage  of  water  or  any  fluid  either  in  or 
out. 

“One  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  sin  will  destroy  o 
sinner.” — Bunyan :  Pilgrim’s  Pt'ogress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water  or  other  fluid 
through  a  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole,  either  in 
or  out. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Leaky.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  35.) 

IT  To  spring  a  leak : 

Naut.:  To  open  or  crack  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  water  into  a  vessel;  to  let  in  water. 

leak,  *leke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  leka=  to  drip,  to 
leak;  cogn.  with  Sw.  lacka;  Dan.  Icekke;  Dut. 
lekken;  Ger.  lechan— to  leak;  A.  S.  leccan= to  wet, 
to  moisten.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  allow  water,  or  other  liquid  or  fluid,  to  pass 
in  or  out  through  a  hole,  crevice,  or  Assure. 

2.  To  ooze  or  pass  through,  as  water  or  other 
liquid  or  fluid,  through  a  hole,  crevice,  or  fissure. 

*3.  To  make  water. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  let  out;  to  allow  to  pass  out. 

U  To  leak  out :  To  become  known  or  public  in  a 
clandestine  or  underhand  manner ;  to  find  vent;  as, 
A  story  leaks  out. 

leak  -age  (age  as  Ig ),s.  [Eng.  leak;  -age.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  leak. 

“To  accumulate  their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  cut  away  their  bowsprit,  to  diminish,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  leakage  at  the  head.” — Anson:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Th-j  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  fluid  which  escapes- 
by  a  leak. 

II.  "Jomm. :  An  allowance,  at  a  certain  rate  per 
cent,  made  for  loss  or  waste  by  the  leaking  of  casks, 
&c. 

leak  -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  leaky;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  leaky. 

leak  -y,  a.  [Eng.  leak;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Admitting  or  allowing  the  passage  of 
water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid  ;  not  water-tight. 

*2.  Fig. :  Talkative,  loquacious ;  apt  to  disclose 
secrets  ;  given  to  tattling  or  blabbing. 

“  Whate’er  he  hears  his  leaky  tongue  runs  out.” 

Hamilton:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  epist.  18. 

leal,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Loyal,  true.  [Loyal.] 

“A  loving  heart  and  a’  leal  within 
Is  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin.” 

Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxxvi. 

11  Land  of  the  leal :  Heaven.  The  final  home  of 
the  faithful.  [Land.] 

*leal'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  leal;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  leal  or  loyal ;  loyalty,  fidelity. 

*leam  (1),  *leme,  s.  [A.  S.  leoma ;  Icel.  liomi.] 
A  ray,  a  gleam  or  flash  of  light. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw« 


leam 
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leam  (2),  *lyam,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  lien= a 
cord  or  string,  from  Lat.  ligamen,  from  ligo=to 
bind,  to  tie.]  A  cord,  string,  or  strap  by  which  dogs 
are  led. 

“The  Jion  toke  acquaintance  of  him,  and  euer  after  fol¬ 
lowed  hym,  beynge  ladde  in  a  small  lyam.” — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

learn  er,  s.  [Eng.  leam  (2) ;  - er .]  A  dog  led  by 
a  string,  cord,  or  strap. 

♦lean  (1),  v.  t.  [Lean,  a.]  To  make  lean  or  thin. 
(Adams:  Works ,  i.  481.) 

lean.  (2),  *lene,  v.  i.  &  f.  [A.  S.  hlcenan=  to  make 
to  lean;  hleonian,  hlinian= to  lean;  cogn.  with  O. 
B.hlinon;  Dut.  lennen;  Dan.  Iceni;  Sw.  lana;  O. 
H.  Ger.  lainan— to  make  to  lean;  hlinen=  to  lean; 
M.  H.  Ger.  lenen;  Ger.  lehnen— to  lean;  Lat.  *clino 
=to  make  to  lean,  to  incline ;  Gr.  klino .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  incline  against ;  to  rest  against;  to  depend 
on  for  support ;  to  be  supported  by  anything. 

“Set  me  that  I  maye  touche  the  pillers  that  the  house 
stand  vpon,  and  that  I  may  leane  to  them.” — Judges  xvi. 
(1551.) 

2.  To  deviate  from  a  straight,  direct,  or  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  or  direction ;  to  incline ;  as,  A  tower 
leans  to  the  east  or  the  west,  &c. 

3.  To  bend ;  to  be  in  a  bending  or  indirect  position 
or  posture ;  to  stoop. 

“ Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  mumme,  and, 
as  we  call  it,  asleep.”— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  735. 

4.  To  depend,  as  for  support ;  to  trust ;  to  look  for 
aid  or  support. 

“Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.” — Prov.  iii.  5. 

5.  To  have  a  tendency  or  propensity ;  to  incline  in 
feeling  or  opinion  ;  to  tend  toward  anything.  ( Gold¬ 
smith:  Deserted  Village.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  incline ;  to  cause  to  lean ;  to  rest. 

‘‘The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  52. 

*2.  To  support,  to  rest. 

“Whereon  the  queen  her  weak  estate  might  lean." 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  iii. 

♦lean  (3),  v.  t.  [Lat.  leyna.].  To  conceal,  to  hide. 

lean,  Hene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  hloene,  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  lean  (2),  v.] 

A.  -.4s  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Thin,  meager,  not  fat,  wanting  in  fat  or  flesh, 
elender. 

(2)  Not  rich,  fertile,  or  productive;  bare,  barren, 
hungry,  sterile. 

“  To  whose  lean  country  much  disdain 
We  English  often  show.” 

Cowper:  The  Bird’s  Nes 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Bare,  stripped. 

“The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

(2)  Barren  of  thought,  jejune,  dry. 

“Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

(3)  Poor,  insignificant. 

“Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 

I’ll  lend  you  something:  my  having  is  not  much.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

II.  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  work  which  is  not 
remunerative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
of  muscle  without  fat. 

II.  Print. :  Work  which  is  not  remunerative. 

lean-face,  subst.  Type  with  unusually  thin  face¬ 
lines. 

lean-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  a  thin,  lean  face. 

2.  Print.:  Applied  to  type  with  unusually  thin 
face-lines. 

lean-to,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  rafters ;  leaning  against  or 
supported  by  a  wall. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  building  the  rafters  of  which  lean 
against  or  are  supported  by  a  wall  or  other  build¬ 
ing.  (Mrs.  Gaskell:  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  xliii.) 

lean-witted,  a.  Silly,  stupid,  foolish. 

“A  lunatic,  lean-witted  fool.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

lean'-fleshed,  a.  [Eng.  lean,  and  fleshed.']  Thin, 
lean,  not  fat. 


lean  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lean,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  deviating  from  a  straight  or 
perpendicular  line ;  the  act  or  state  of  depending 
for  support  on  another  body. 

2.  An  inclination  ;  a  feeling  or  disposition  toward 
anything ;  a  propensity. 

lean'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lean;  - ly .]  In  a  lean  man¬ 
ner ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 

lean  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  lean;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lean;  thin¬ 
ness  ;  want  of  flesh  or  plumpness. 

2.  Fig. :  Poverty,  poorness,  emptiness. 

♦lean a.  [Eng.  lean;  -y.]  Lean,  thin. 

leap,  Hepe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hledpan  (pa.  t.  hledp, 
pa.  par.  aehledpen) ;  cogn.  with  0.  Sax.  hl6pan=  to 
run;  O.  Fris.  hlapa;  Dut.  loopen;  Icel.  hlaupa; 
Dan.  lobe;  Sw.lSpa;  Goth,  hlaupan;  0.  H.  Ger. 
hlaufan;  M.  H.  Ger.  loufen;  Ger.  laufen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  jump,  to  spring,  to  bound,  to  vault ;  to  move 
with  springs  or  bounds. 

“  Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock.” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  To  bound ;  as,  One’s  heart  leaps  for  joy. 

3.  To  rush,  to  start,  to  fly,  to  dart. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  jump  or  spring  over;  to  pass  over  by  leap¬ 
ing;  to  spring  or  jump  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump  or  spring  over;  to  make  to 
take  a  leap  over. 

*3.  To  cover ;  to  copulate  with. 

“  Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care, 

Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the  mare.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iii.  328. 

leap  (1),  Heape,  s.  [A.  S.  hhjp;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hlaup=a  leap  ;  Ger.  lauf=  a  course.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping;  a  jump,  a 
spring,  a  bound. 

(2)  The  space  passed  over  or  cleared  by  leaping. 

*(3)  The  act  of  copulating;  copulation. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sudden  transition  or  change. 

(2)  A  risky  or  hazardous  step  or  action ;  as,  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  The  shifting  of  a  vein ;  a  fault. 

2.  Music :  A  passing  from  one  note  to  another  by 
an  interval,  especially  by  a  long  one,  or  by  includ¬ 
ing  several  other  and  intermediate  intervals. 

leap-frog,  s.  A  game  among  boys,  in  which  one 
stoops  down,  while  another,  placing  his  hands  upon 
the  back  of  the  first,  vaults  over  him. 

leap-year,  Hepe-yeer,  s.  Bissextile;  a  year 
which  leaps  over,  as  it  were,  one  day  more  than  an 
ordinary  year ;  a  year  which  contains  366  days,  as 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  year,  which  in¬ 
cludes  only  365  days.  Every  year,  the  number  of 
which  is  divisible  by  four  is  a  leap-year,  except 
when  it  happens  to  be,any  number  of  hundreds  not 
divisible  by  four.  Thus,  1884  is  a  leap-year,  but  not 
1900,  this  omission  of  one  leap-year  in  every  four 
centuries  being  necessary  to  correct  the  error  which 
arises  from  the  excess  of  the  addition  of  one  day  in 
four  years  (i.  e.  six  hours)  to  the  year  over  the  true 
length  of  the  year,  i.  e.  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes. 

“  Divide  by  four;  what’s  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0;  for  past  1,  2,  3.”  Harris. 

♦leap  (2),  Hepe,  *leep,  s.  [A.  S.  leap.] 

1.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

“Thei  token  up  that,  that  lefte  of  relifs  sevene  leepis." 
— Wycliffe:  Mark,  viii. 

2.  A  wicker  fish-net;  an  osier  creel  or  trap  for 
fish. 

“The  fishers  lay  their  leapes  in  the  deepe.” 

Breton:  Fantastickes ;  October. 

leap -er,  s.  [Eng.  leap ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leaps. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  em* 
ployed  in  untwisting  old  ropes. 

II.  Zobl.  (pi.):  The  orthopterous  tribe  Saltatoria, 
so  called  from  the  adaptation  of  the  hinder  legs  to 
the  purpose  of  leaping.  It  comprises  the  families 
Gryllid®,  Locustid®,  and  Acridiid®. 

Heap'-ful,  Hep-full,  s.  [English  leap  (2),  s.; 
-ful(l).}  As  much  as  will  fill  a  leap  or  basket;  a 
basketful.  _ 

bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


“Seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the  river, 
ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed — Genesis  xli.  5. 

bflil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


leap  -ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Leap,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  jumping  or  bounding ;  a 
leap,  a  bound. 

leaping-ague,  s. 

Path. :  A  variety  of  chorea,  characterized  by  a 
morbid  propensity  to  running,  leaping,  tumbling, 
and  dancing.  Cases  have  been  described  from 
Scotland.  (Gy cl.  Pract.  Med.,  i.  215.) 

leaping-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Salarias  tridactylus,  one  of  the  Blennii- 
d®.  Habitat,  East  Indian  Archipelago.  Color,  dark 
brown.  It  possesses  the  power  of  leaping  out  of 
the  water,  darting  over  the  wet  stones  and  rocks, 
and  snapping  up  flies.  By  means  of  its  ventral  and 
pectoral  fins,  it  can  scramble  up  a  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  face  of  rock,  and  makes  for  the  sea  on  any 
attempt  to  capture  it.  Known  also  as  the  Jumper- 
fish.  (Wood.) 

Heaping-house,  s.  A  brothel.  (Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2.) 

Heaping-time,  s.  Youth. 

leap -ifig-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  leaping;  -ly.]  In  a 
leaping  manner;  with  leaps  or  bounds. 

lear  (1),  subst.  [Lake,  Lobe.]  Learning,  lore. 
(Scotch.) 

lear  (2),  s.  [Layer.] 

lear-board,  s.  [Layer-board.] 

lear,  adj.  lA.S.lceer;  Ger.  leer.]  [Leer,  a.] 
Empty,  hollow. 

♦lear,  Here,  v.  t.  [Lear  (1),  s.]  To  learn. 

learn,  Herne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  leornian=toleam ; 
cogn.  with  O.  S.  lindn;  O.  H.  Ger.  liman;  German 
lernen;  A.  S.  lceran=  to  teach;  Icel.  Icera;  Dutch 
leeren;  Sw.  Idra;  Dan.  laere;  Ger.  lehren.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge,  skill,  or  infor¬ 
mation  concerning. 

“ Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  173. 

2.  To  find  out;  to  ascertain  by  inquiry. 

“  Let’s  go  learn  the  truth  of  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  communicate  knowledge  to ;  to  teach,  to 
instruct,  to  inform. 

“  Your  fly  will  learn  you  all  games.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  v.  2. 

♦4.  To  communicate,  to  tell. 

“  Learn  me  the  proclamation.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge,  skill, 
or  information  ;  to  receive  instruction. 

“Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.” — Matthew  xi.  29. 

learn -a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  learn;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  learned ;  that  may  or  can  be  learned. 

“When  the  lesson  comes  .  .  .  I  suppose  it  willcome 
in  some  learnable  shape.” — Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago, 
ch.  xviii. 

learn-ed,  learned,  learnt,  pa.  par.  &  adj. 
[Learn.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (of  both  forms) :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adj.  (of  the  form  leam  -ed) : 

1.  Having  gained  or  acquired  knowledge  of  or 
skill  in  anything  by  study;  skilled  or  versed  in 
science,  literature,  &c. ;  well-informed. 

“The  industry  of  that  learned  lady.” — Pope:  Homer’s 
Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

2.  Skilled ;  skillful  or  knowing  (followed  by  in) ; 
as,  learned  in  the  law. 

3.  Containing  or  characterized  by  learning ;  as,  a 
learned  treatise. 

4.  Acquired  by  study. 

“The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  63. 

*5.  Wise,  prudent. 

Hearn'-ed-ish,  a.  [Eng.  learned;  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  learned. 

“  And  seem  more  learnedish  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose.” 

Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

learn -ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  learned;  -ly.]  In  a 
learned  manner;  like  a  learned  person  ;  with  learn¬ 
ing,  knowledge,  or  erudition. 

“  And  she  is  prating  learnedly 
Of  logic  and  of  chemistry.” 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

learn'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  learned;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  learned ;  learning,  erudi¬ 
tion. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


learner 
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leather-yellow 


learn'-er,  s.  [English  learnt  - er .]  One  who  i3 
taught,  or  is  under  instruction ;  a  pupil,  a  scholar. 
“  Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learners  of  a  Savior’s  worth.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  612. 

learn  -Ing,  *lern-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Leakn.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  seeking  for  or  gain¬ 
ing  knowledge,  skill,  or  information  by  study. 

2.  Knowledge  or  skill  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
literature  acquired  by  study ;  erudition. 

"Concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and  knowl¬ 
edge.” — Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  3. 

3.  Skill  in  anything  good  or  bad. 
lear-jf,  s.  [Eng.  tear,  a. ;  -y.] 

1.  Mining :  An  empty  place ;  an  old  working. 

2.  Fearful,  cautious.  (Slang.) 

leas-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  leas(e) ;  -able.']  That  may 
or  can  be  leased. 

lease  (1),  s.  [Lease  (1),  u.]  1 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  demise,  conveyance,  or  letting  of  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  or  hereditaments  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a 
certain  specified  rent  or  payment. 

"A  lease  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  usually 
in  consideration  of  rent,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but 
always  for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises; 
for  if  it  be  for  the  whole  interest,  it  is  more  properly  an 
assignment  than  a  lease." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  17. 

2.  The  document  or  deed  by  which  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  or  hereditaments  are  leased. 

3.  The  time  for  which  lands,  &c.,  are  let  under  a 
lease. 

II.  Fig.:  Any  tenure  or  holding;  duration;  time 
allotted. 

“  Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

lease  (2),  s.  [Leash.] 

Weaving:  The  tie  round  each  band  of  the  warp 
as  arranged  by  the  heck.  It  forms  a  guide  for  the 
weaver  in  setting  the  warp  in  the  loom,  and  insert¬ 
ing  the  lease-rods.  The  word  lease  has  come  to 
signify  the  plane  of  decussation  of  the  warp, 
lease-pin,  s. 

Weaving:  One  of  the  pins  of  a  warping-mill, 
between  which  the  lease  is  formed. 

lease-rod,  s. 

Weaving:  A  slat  laid  transversely  across  and 
between  the  two  bands  of  the  warp. 

lease  (1),  v.  t.  [Fr.  laisser—  to  leave,  to  relin¬ 
quish  ;  O.  Fr.  lesser,  from  Lat.  laxo— to  slacken,  to 
let  go,  from  taants=loose,  slack,  lax.] 

1.  To  demise,  convey,  or  let  lands  or  tenements  to 
auother  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  certain 
specified  rent  or  payment ;  to  let  under  a  lease. 

2.  To  hold  or  occupy  under  a  lease. 

lea§e  (2),  *les-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  lesan=  to  gather; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lezen— to  gather;  Ger.  lesen;  Goth. 
lisan.]  To  glean ;  to  gather  grain  left  by  the  har¬ 
vestmen. 

“  [I]  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease — 

Agreo  that  in  harvest  us’d  to  lease." 

Dry  den:  Theocritus;  Idyl,  iii 
lease  -hold,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  lease,  and  hold.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  tenure  by  lease;  that  which  is 
held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

lease '-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  lease,  and  holder.]  One 
who  holds  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  under  or  by  a 
lease. 

*lease'-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  lease,  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  leases. 

,  *lea§'-er  (1),  s.  [English  leas(e)  (2),  v.;  -er.]  A 
gleaner. 

*lea§  -er  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  Zeds=false;  Dut.  loos; 
Goth,  taws.]  A  liar.  [Leasing.] 

leash,  *lease,  *leese,  *leece,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lesse; 
Fr.  laisse,  from  Low  Lat.  laxa,  fern,  of  laxus—l&x, 
loose ;  Ital.  lascio .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  hawk  was  held  on 
the  falconer’s  wrist. 

“A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 

Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  6. 

2.  A  leathern  thong,  to  hold  dogs  in  couples  in 
coursing. 

“  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 


3.  In  sporting,  a  brace  and  a  half ;  three  creatures 
of  any  kind ;  hence,  generally  three  in  number  of 
anything. 

“  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call 
them  all  by  their  Christian  names.”— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  band  with  which  anything  is  tied  or  fastened. 
“  The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game,  would 

break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the  door.”— Boyle. 

II.  Weaving :  A  thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop 
through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  is  passed,  the 
other  end  being  fastened  to  a  rod  or  lever,  to  which 
all  the  other  leashes  of  the  same  set  are  also  at¬ 
tached;  a  heddle. 

leash,  v.  t.  [Leash,  s.]  To  bind;  to  hold  or 
fasten  by  a  string. 

“  At  his  heels, 

Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.  (Prol.) 

*lea§'-ihg,  *les-inge,  *les-ynge,  s.  [A.S .leds- 
ing,  ledsung,  from  Zeds=false ;  Icel.  lausung.]  A 
lie,  a  falsehood. 

"Have  almost  stamped  the  leasing.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

leasing-making,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  consisting  in  slanderous  and  untrue 
speeches  to  the  disdain,  reproach,  or  contempt  of 
the  king,  his  council,  and  proceedings,  or  to  the 
dishonor,  hurt,  and  prejudice  of  his  highness,  his 
parents  and  progenitors.  Called  also  verbal  sedi¬ 
tion. 

*leasing-monger,  s.  A  liar. 

*lea§  -ow,  *lea§'-dwe,  subst.  [A.  S.  loeswe.]  A 
meadow,  a  pasture,  shaded  with  trees. 

least, Haste, *leste,  *lest,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  icesast, 
Icesest,  loest,  superlative  of  laissa  (a.),  Ices  (adv.j  — 
less  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  smallest;  that  which  is  less  than 
all  others  in  size,  amount,  degree,  quantity,  value, 
importance,  <fcc. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree;  in 
a  degree  less  than  all  others. 

If  At  least,  at  the  least:  At  or  in  the  lowest  de¬ 
gree  ;  without  saying  more ;  at  all  events ;  at  any 
rate. 

least  pocket-mouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cricetodipus  parvus. 
least  spotted-woodpecker,  s.  [Lessee  Spot¬ 
ted-woodpecker.] 
least-stitchwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Moenchia  erecta. 
least  willow-wren,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  Sylvia  ruf a.  (  Yar ■ 
veil.) 

*least,  conj.  [Lest.] 

*lea§-y,  *leas-ie,  a.  [Prob.  from  A.  S.  leds= 
loose,  false.]  Deceptive,  fallacious,  uncertain, 

vague,  loose. 

leat,  s.  [A.  S.  l&dan— to  lead.]  An  artificial 
watercourse ;  a  mill-race. 

leath'-er,  *leth-er,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ledher;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  leder;  Ital.  ledhr:  Dan.  laeder ;  Sw. 
Iclder;  Ger.  leder ;  Wei.  llethr .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  tanned  or  tawed  skin  or  hide  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  The  varieties  of  tanned  leather  are  classed  as 
hides,  kips,  and  skins. 

2.  Dressed  hides  collectively. 

*3.  The  skin:  used  in  contempt  or  ironically. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  leather ;  leathern, 
leather-awl,  s. 

1.  A  shoemaker’s  piercing-tool  for  stitching  or 
lasting.  [Awl.] 

2.  A  tool  for  lacing  belts.  It  has  a  broad  point 
which  fades  away  into  two  cutting  edges  on  a  con¬ 
ical  scoop-shaped  blade,  which  makes  a  clean,  cir¬ 
cular  cut  of  the  desired  size ;  an  eye-point  to  carry 
the  lacing  through. 

leather-back,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Sphargis  coriacea ,  a  species  of  turtle  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  genus  Sphargis,  on  account  of  the  roar¬ 
ing  noise  it  sometimes  makes.  The  carapace  is 
covered  with  a  dense,  coriaceous  skin.  They  grow 
to  a  great  size.  Habitat,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  and  the  temperate  zones  of  all  great 
oceans.  Individuals  have  been  found  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  length. 

Leather-bach  turtles: 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Sphargis. 
leather-board,  s. 

Leather:  A  composition  of  leather  scraps  and 
paper  material  ground  together  and  rolled  out  into 
sheets. 


leather-buffing  machine,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  the  surface  of  leather  is  reduced  to  a  smooth 
but  not  polished  surface,  the  face  being  left  with  a 
slightnap,  like  bull  leather. 


Ichthy.:  (See  extract.) 

“Like  other  domesticated  animals  the  carp  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  variation.  Some  individuals  .  .  .  have  lost 
every  trace  of  scales,  and  are  called  leather-carps. 
Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  691. 


leather-cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  fabric  covered  with  a  waterproof  com¬ 
position,  usually  having  a  polished  surface.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  paintor  a  varnish,  sometimes 

the  former  with  a  covering  coat  of  the  latter,  ihe 
changes  in  menstruums,  resins,  pigments,  anil 
coarse  and  cheap  materials,  which  are  added  tor 
quantity,  are  so  various  that  room  cannot  be 
afforded  for  stating  them  at  length. 

leather-coat,  s.  An  apple  or  potato  with  a 
tough  coat  or  skin. 

leather-corrugating  machine,  s.  A  machine 
in  which  leather  is  crimped,  corrugated,  or  fluted 
for  certain  purposes  in  manufactures.  It  is  usually 
done  by  passing  leather  between  a  fluted  and  a 
plain  roller,  and  drying  while  the  indentations  are 
preserved  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  passing  the  leather, 
while  damp,  between  plates  or  dies  of  the  requisite 
form. 

leather-creasing  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
ornamenting  the  edges  of  leather  straps  by  passing 
between  rollers  indented  with  the  required  patterns 
in  intaglio  and  cameo. 

leather- cutting  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  leather  into  shapes  for  shoe-stock  or  other 
purposes ;  sole-leather  into  soles  and  heels,  for 
instance. 

leather-dicing,  s.  [Leather-dressing.] 

leather-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dress  leather  or  hides. 

leather-dressing,  s.  The  act  or  operation  of 
finishing  tanned  or  curried  leather  to  improve  its 
texture  and  surface. 


leather-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Clematis  viorna;  (2)  Byrsanthes. 
leather-gouge,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  to  cut  channels  in  leather 
for  receiving  the  thread  of  a  line  of  stitches. 

leather-grinder,  s.  A  machine  for  reducing 
scraps  of  leather  to  shreds,  in  order  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  made  into  washers,  insoles,  and  heels 
for  shoes. 

leather-head,  s.  [Friar-bird.] 
leather-jack,  s.  A  jug  or  bottle  made  of  leather; 
a  black-jack  (q.  v.). 


leather-jacket,  s. 

Bot.:  Eucalyptus  resinifera.  (The  Australian 
name.) 

leather-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassandra  calyculata. 
leather-mouthed,  adj.  Having  a  mouth  like 
leather ;  smooth  and  without  teeth. 

leather-pebbling  machine,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  a  fancy  surface  is  given  to  dressed  leather, 
resembling  morocco,  levant,  hog-skin,  or  other 
fancy  style.  The  leather  is  passed  upon  a  bed 
beneath  a  roller  having  the  desired  pattern.  The 
pattern  is  given  by  soft  metal,  which  has  been  cast 
upon  an  original  surface  of  the  required  character, 
or  the  pattern  of  the  roller  is  obtained  by  taking  an 
electrot5q>e  copy  of  some  selected  piece  of  leather 
and  transferring  to  the  roller, 
leather-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  for  Celmisia. 
leather-punch,  s.  A  hand-tool  for  making  holes 
in  leather  for  the  insertion  of  eyelets  or  lacing. 

leather-rolling  machine,  s.  A  machine  to 
compress  and  harden  leather,  instead  of  hammer¬ 
ing  it. 

leather-seller,  s.  One  who  deals  in  leather. 
leather:stuffer.  s.  A  machine  or  a  revolving 
chamber  in  which  hides  are  made  supple  and 
stuffed  with  dubbing  to  make  them  soft  and 
pliable.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  breaking- 
machine,  which  is  used  to  break  dried  hides  before 
tanning. 

leather-winged,  a.  Having  membranous  wings, 
somewhat  resembling  leather,  as  a  bat. 
leather-wood,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  [Dirca.] 

2.  Ceratopetalum,  a  genus  of  Australian  Cum> 
niacese. 

leather-yellow,  a.  &  s.  Whitish-yellow. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.  qu  =  k.w. 
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leath’-er,  v.  t.  [Leather,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  leather. 

2.  To  thrash,  as  with  a  thong  of  leather.  (Vul¬ 
gar.) 

leath-er.-ette',  s.  [Eng.  leather ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ette.)  A  kind  of  imitation  leather  used  in  book¬ 
binding. 

leath'-ern,  *leth-er-en,  a.  [Eng.  leather;  suff. 
- en .]  Made  of  or  consisting  of  leather;  covered 
with  leather. 

leath -er-y,  a.  [Eng.  leather;  -y.\ 


1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  leaves  or  foliage 


(cl  To  renounce  or  give  up  familiarity  with. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  desist. 

.  2.  To  leave  alone :  To  let  alone ;  not  to  dispute  or 
interfere  with. 

“  The  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  leave  out :  To  omit ;  not  to  insert  or  include. 
“  Each  hath  his  place;  I  am  left  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

*leave  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  lever— to  raise.]  To  raise, 
to  levy. 

leave  (3),  y.  i.  [Leaf.]  To  send  out  or  produce 


leather;  like  leather;  tough. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  consistence  of  leather.  The 
same  as  Coriaceous. 

leathery-turtle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Sphargis  coriacea,  [Leather-back.] 

leave,  *leve,  s.  [A.  S.  ledf=  permission,  closely 
connected  with  liof=  acceptable,  pleasing  [Lief]  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lo/=  permission,  in  oor-lof,  ver-lof; 
Icel.  leyfi= leave;  ley fa— to  permit;  lo/an=permis- 
sion ;  Dan.  Zov=praise,  leave ;  Sw.  lo/=praise,  leave ; 
Ger.  ur-laub— leave,  furlough  ;  ue?'-taw6=leave,  per¬ 
mission.] 

1.  Liberty  or  permission  granted;  allowance, 
license. 

“He  hath  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave.” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  act  of  leaving  or  departing;  a  formal 

(Gen- 


parting  from  friends ;  a  farewell,  an  adieu, 
ally  in  the  phrase,  to  take  leave.) 

“One  carried  a  letter  commanding  Manchester  to  quit 
France  without  taking  leave.” —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xxv. 

leave-taking,  s.  The  act  of  taking  leave  of  or 
bidding  farewell  to  friends. 

leave  (1),  *leve,  *leeve  (pa.  t.  *lafte,  Hefte,  left; 
pa.  par.  *laft,  left),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  lcefa,n=to  leave 
a  heritage ;  from  ldf=  a  heritage,  a  remainder ;  from 
lifian— to  be  remaining,  to  live  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  leifa— 
to  leave;  leif=a  heritage;  M.  H.  Ger.  leiben= to 
leave;  from  M.  H.  Ger.  leibe;  O.  H.  Ger.  leipa—  that 
which  remains ;  Ger.  bleiben— to  remain,  to  be  left.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  by  will ;  to  bequeath ;  to  give  as  a 
legacy. 

“Peace  I  leve  with  you,  my  pees  I  geue  unto  you.” — 
John  xiv.  (1551. ) 

2.  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  abandon,  to  give  up, 
to  relinquish,  to  renounce. 

“We have  left  all,  and  have  followed  thee.” — Mark  x.  28. 

3.  To  withdraw  from ;  to  quit ;  to  come  or  go 
away  from. 

“  Of  all  the  carrion-feeders  it  is  generally  the  last  which 
leaves  the  skeleton  of  a  dead  animal.” — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (1870),  p.  57. 

4.  To  cease  or  desist  from  ;  to  forbear. 

“Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.” — 1  Samuel  ix.  5. 

5.  To  suffer  to  remain  in  the  same  state. 

“  It  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestioned 
Matters  of  needful  value.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

6.  Not  to  touch,  take,  or  remove;  to  spare;  to 
suffer  to  remain. 

“  They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel.”— 
Judges  vi.  4. 

7.  To  reject ;  not  to  choose ;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

8.  To  come  away  from  and  suffer  to  lie. 

‘‘Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles ,  vi.  29. 

9.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

“  There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them.” 

— Ecclus.  xliv.  8. 

10.  To  commit  or  intrust  as  a  charge  or  deposit ; 
as,  to  leave  a  house  in  charge  of  a  servant. 

11.  To  refer  for  decision;  as,  to  leave  a  question 
to  an  arbitrator. 

12.  To  permit  or  allow  to  the  discretion  of. 

“Circumstances  which  the  historian  discreetly  leaves 

to  the  imagination  of  his  readers.” — Eustace:  Italy ,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  left,  to  remain. 

“Segbert  of  Estsex  at  home  lifte  stille.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  To  cease,  to  desist,  to  give  over. 

“Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  5. 

3.  To  depart,  to  go  away,  to  take  leave ;  as,  He  left 
at  nine  o’clock. 

!'  1.  To  leave  off: 

1)  Transitive : 

a)  To  cease  or  desist  from ;  as,  to  leave  off  work. 

6)  To  cease  to  wear ;  as,  to  leave  off  a  dress. 

bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh9,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


leaved,  a.  [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Covered  or  furnished  with  leaves  or  foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

“  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the 
two  leaved  gates.” — Isaiah  xlv.  1. 

*leave  -less  (1),  a.  [Eng.  leave,  s.;  -less.)  With¬ 
out  leave  or  permission. 

*leave'-less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ;  -less.] 
Without  leaves  or  foliage ;  leafless. 

leav-gn,  *lev-ain,  *lev-ein,  s.  [Fr.  levain, 
from  Lat.  levamen  =  that  which  raises:  levo=  to 
raise.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  substance  used  or  intended  to  produce 
fermentation,  as  in  dough ;  specifically,  a  portion 
of  sour  dough,  which,  being  mixed  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  other  dough,  causes  fermentation,  and 
makes  it  lighter ;  yeast,  barm. 

“For  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven  nor  any  honey  in  any 
offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.” — Leviticus  ii.  11. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  mixture  which  causes  or  tends  to 
cause  a  general  change  in  the  mass.  It  generally 
means  something  which  depraves  or  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

“Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Sadducees.” — Matthew  xvi.  6. 
leav'-gn,  v.  t.  [Leaven,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  or  produce  fermentation  in;  to 
raise  and  make  light,  as  dough. 

2.  Fig. :  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave,  to  im¬ 
bue. 

“  That  cruel  something,  unpossest, 

Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.” 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 

leav'-gned,  a.  [Eng.  leaven;  -ed.) 

1.  Lit.:  Fermented. 

*2.  Fig.:  Ripened,  matured. 

“  We  have,  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice, 
Proceeded  to  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

leav'-gn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Leaven,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <#  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fermenting  with  leaven. 

2.  That  which  leavens  or  makes  light, 
leav-cn-ous,  *lev-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  leaven; 

-ows.]  Containing  leaven ;  tainted. 

leav'-er,  s.  [Eng.  leave  (1),  v. 
leaves,  forsakes,  or  relinquishes. 
leave§,  s.  pi.  [Leaf,s.] 

*leav'-i-ness,  s.  [English  leavy ; 
quality  or  state  of  being  leavy  or  leafy, 
leav  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Leave  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  relinquishing,  quitting, 


- er .]  One  who 


-ness.)  The 


or  giving  up. 

2.  (PI.) :  That  which  is  left ;  residue,  remnant. 

3*.  (PI.) :  Refuse,  offal. 

leaving-book,  s.  A  book  presented  to  a  boy  by 
his  schoolfellows  on  his  leaving,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  in  vogue  in  many  English  public  schools, 
leaving-shop,  s.  An  unlicensed  pawn-shop. 

(English  Slang.) 

*leav'-f ,  a.  [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves) ;  -y.)  Full  of 
or  covered  with  leaves  or  foliage. 

*leb-arde,  s.  [Leopard.] 

leb-e-dl  er  op'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  lebes=  a  kettle  or 
caldron,  an  urn;  dieres=double,  and  opsis=look, 

aX(a:ACgenus  of  Euphorbiace®.  The  wood  of 
Lebedieropsis  orbicularis,  a  tree  found  in  the 
forests  of  India,  is  useful  for  turning. 

leb-I-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lebi(a) ;  lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff. -wee.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidee.  The  species 
are  very  numerous  in  tropical  America, 
le-ca’-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  lekane= a  dish.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  homopterous  insects,  tribe 
Coccina.  Lecanium  ilicis,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe  on  Quercus  ilex,  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  dye.  L.  hesperidum  is  parasitic  on  the  orange. 


le-can -6-man-§^,  s.  [Gr.  lekane= a  bowl,  and 
manteia= prophecy,  divination.)  A  mode  of  divina¬ 
tion  by  throwing  three  pieces  of  stone  into  a  bowl 
or  basin,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  demon. 

lec-9-nor'-9,  s.  [From  Gr.  lekane= a  dish,  pot, 
or  pan,  from  the  form  of  the  shields.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  gymnocarpous  lichens,  family 
Parmelid®,  or  of  the  tribe  Lecidine®.  It  is  akin 
to  Lecidea,  except  that  the  epithecium  has  a  thick- 
ish  border  formed  of  the  crust  and  of  the  same 
color  with  it.  Lecanora  perella,  L.  tartarea  (Cud¬ 
bear),  L.  hcematomma,  and  L.  atra  are  used  for 
dyeing.  L.  esculenta  and  L.  affinis  are  found  in 
Armenia,  Algeria,  &c.,  and  are  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  The  natives  eat  them  in  times  of  scarcity, 
and  believe  them  to  have  been  the  manna  of  the 
Israelites. 

2.  Chem. :  The  ethereal  extract  of  Lecanora  atra , 
collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palermo,  Sicily. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  which  can  be  easily 
separated  by  means  of  chloroform  ;  one  (atranoric 
acid)  is  colorless,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  chlo¬ 
roform  ;  the  other,  which  closely  resemble  susnic 
acid,  is  yellow,  and  very  soluble  in  chloroform. 

lec-9-nbr  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lecanor(a) ;  -ic.) 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
genus  Lecanora  (q.  v.). 

lecanoric-acid,  s. 

Cliem.:  Ci6Hu07H20.  An  ethereal  anhydride  of 
orsellinic  acid,  discovered  by  Schunck  in  1842,  in 
several  of  the  lichens  belonging  to  the  genera  Lec¬ 
anora,  Rocella,  and  'Variolaria,  from  which  it  can 
be  extracted  by  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
stellate  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
very  soluble  in  ether,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  am¬ 
monia.  It  melts  at  153°  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
soon  decomposes  with  evolution  of  carbon  diox¬ 
ide.  On  boiling  with  water  it  splits  into  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  orsellinic  acid.  The  lecanorafes  are  very 
unstable,  decomposing,  especially  when  heated, 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  orcin. 

lec-9-nbr’-in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lecanor(a) ;  suff. 
-in.)  [Lecanoric-acid.] 

*legh,  v.  t.  CFr.l&cher.)  Tolick. 

*leghe'  (1),  s.  [Leech,  s.] 
le-ghe'  (2),  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  Onotragus  leche,  from  South  Africa.  It  is 
a  water  antelope,  frequenting  damp,  marshy  places, 
and  taking  to  impassable  swamps.  It  goes  in  con¬ 
siderable  herds,  and  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  it  allows  its  horns  to  recline,  almost- 
touching  the  withers. 

*leghe,  v.  t.  [Leech,  u.] 

*leghe-craft,  s.  [Leechcraft.] 
legh-er,  *lech-our,  *lech-ur,  s.  [Fr.  lecheor, 
lescheur,  lecheur=one  who  licks  up,  from  I6cher= to 
lick  (q.  v.).]  One  addicted  to  lewdness;  one  in¬ 
ordinately  given  to  the  indulgence  of  his  animal 
passions. 

legh-er,  v.  i.  [Lecher,  s.]  To  practice  or  give 
one’s  self  up  to  lewdness, 
legh  -er-ous,  *lech-er-ouse,  *lich-er-ous,  a. 

[Eng.  lecher;  -ous.) 

1.  Addicted  to  lechery  or  lewdness ;  lewd. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lewdness  or  lust, 
legh’-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lecherous;  -ly.)  Iq 

a  lecherous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner ;  profligately. 

legh’-er-ous-ness,  s.  [English  lecherous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lecherous ;  lechery, 
lewdness. 

legh'-er-jf,  *lec-cher-ie,  *lech-er-ie,  s.  [Eng, 

lecher;  -y.) 

1.  Lewdness,  lust. 

*2.  Pleasure,  delight. 

le-gld'-e-a>  s.  [Gr.  lekos*=  a  dish,  a  plate,  a  pot, 
a  pan,  and  eidos=form.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lecidinei.  The 
apothema  have  a  border  colored  like  the  disk.  It 
is  ves”  extensive,  and  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
situations,  and  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Lecidea 
geographica  is  sometimes  sulphur-yellow  and  some¬ 
times  yellowish-green.  If  a  yellow  specimen  be 
suspended  over  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  it  becomes  covered  with  carmine-red  glob¬ 
ules,  gradually  loses  its  usnic  acid,  and  then  becomes 
grayish-white. 

leg-I-de  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lecide(i) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot. :  According  to  Lindley,  a  family  of  lichens, 
tribe  Hyrnenothalamcse.  Now  made  a  tribe,  Leci¬ 
dinei  (q.  v.). 

leg-I-dln'-e-I,  leg-I-dln’-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lecid(ea) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inei,  or  fern. 

-inece.) 


ghln, 

-tion, 


bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?L  dgL 


lecithin 
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Bot. :  A  tribe  of  gymnocarpous,  or  open-fruited 
lichens,  having  free,  circular,  ultimately  convex 
shields  with  open  discs,  and  placed  in  a  special 
excipulum. 

le  -gl-thln,  s.  [Gr.  lekithos=the  yelk  of  an  egg; 
suff.  -in  (Cheni.).] 

Chem.:  This  name  is  applied  to  several  phos- 
phoretted  fatty  bodies,  of  very  similar  chemical 
and  physical  properties,  derived  from  brain  sub¬ 
stance,  nerves,  blood,  gall,  the  yelk  of  eggs,  &c., 
and  also  from  some  vegetable  substances  (maize, 
&c.),  and  which  appear  as  constant  constituents  of 
the  cell  substance  of  organized  bodies.  It  is  a 
viscous  body ,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  From  its  saturated  solution  in  alco¬ 
hol,  it  crystallizes  in  radially-grouped  needles, 
which  dry  up  in  vacuo  to  a  white  powder.  It  may 
also  be  crystallized  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  Every 
lecithin  is  a  fat  containing  only  two  fatty  acid 
radicals,  the  third  hydroxyl  group  being  replaced 
by  ethylen-trimethyl  ammonic  hydrate  (neurine)  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 

le-cont'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).  | 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  found  in  pris¬ 
matic  crystals  in  a  black  mass  consisting  of  the 
excrement  of  bats,  in  the  cave  of  Las  Piedras, 
Comayagua,  Central  America.  Luster  vitreous ; 
colorless,  and  transparent :  taste,  saline  and  bitter. 
Composition:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
soda,  and  potash. 

lec'-tern,  let’-tern,  lec-turn,  *lec-torne,  *lec- 
trone,  *lectrun,  *leterone,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lectri- 
num=a  reading-desk,  a  pulpit,  from  lectrum—a 
pulpit ;  Gr.  lektron=  a  couch,  a  rest  for  a  book  ;  Fr. 
lutrih.]  A  choir-desk  from  which  the  antiphons 
and  lessons  were  read.  Also  the  stand  from  which 
the  gospel  was  sung.  They  were  sometimes  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  but  frequently  of  brass,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings. 

lec-tl-ca,  s.  [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiquities :  A  kind  of  litteror  palanquin, 
borne  by  horses  or  slaves,  and  used  for  transporting 
females,  sick  persons,  and  ultimately  the  luxurious 
rich,  from  place  to  place.  They  were  provided  with 
cushions,  canopies,  and  curtains. 

lec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lectionem.  accus.  of  lectio=  a 
reading,  from  lectus,  pa.  par.  of  lego=  to  gather,  to 
read.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  book  or 
manuscript ;  a  various  reading. 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  in  the  Early  Church 
to  portions  of  Scripture  read  in  the  public  services, 
but  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  passages 
from  the  inspired  writings,  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs 
or  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  homilies  by  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  which  are  read  in  the 
Roman  office  of  matins  (q.  v.l. 

lec'-tion-ar-y,  s.  [Eng.  lection;  -ary.] 

Church  Hist.,  Eccles.,  dec. :  A  book  containing 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the  public 
service  of  the  Church. 

1.  Roman:  The  oldest  known  Latin  lectionary  is 
that  commonly  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  and 
known  as  the  Comes,  distinguished  as  major,  if  it 
contained  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  year; 
as  minor  if  only  the  beginnings  and  endings.  It  is 
undoubtedly  of  early  date,  but  the  question  of 
authorship  cannot  be  decided.  The  lectionary 
found  by  Dom  Mabillon  in  the  convent  of  Luxueil 
is  interesting  as  showing  that,  according  to  ancient 
Gallican  use,  three  lessons  were  read  at  mass. 

2.  Anglican:  In  the  article,  “Concerning  the 
Service  of  the  Church,”  in  the  Episcopal  Prayer 
Book,  general  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  reading 
of  Scripture  in  Divine  Service ;  the  system  of  Daily 
and  Proper  Lessons  was  established  in  1559 ;  the 
tables  were  drawn  up  in  1599,  and  in  1661  the  lec¬ 
tionary  was  settled  in  the  form  it  kept  for  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

*lec-tl-ster'-nl-um,  s.  [Latin,  from  „echis=  a 
couch,  and  sterno= to  strew,  to  spread  out.] 

Class.  Myth. :  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a  feast 
offered  to  the  gods,  an  evident  survival  of  the  idea 
common  in  early  stages  of  religious  development 
that  divinities  actually  partook  of  the  offerings 
presented  to  them.  (See  the  apocryphal  story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon.)  On  occasions  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  solemnity,  or  in  times  of  public  calamity,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  placed  tables  with  food  before 
images  of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy  (v.  13),  the  first  Roman  lectistemium 
took  place  A.  U.  C.  354,  when  a  terrible  plague 
affected  the  cattle.  These  sacrificial  feasts  were  of 
two  kinds — ordinary,  occurring  almost  daily  (Liv. 
xlii.  30)  ;  and  extraordinary,  occurring  at  intervals, 
and  lasting  from_  three  to  eight  days,  or  even  for  a 
longer  period  (Liv.  xii.  10). 


lec'-tor,  s.  [Lat.J 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  second  of  the  Minor  Orders  (q.  v.) 
among  the  Latins,  and  the  first  among  the  Greeks. 
The  office— that  of  reading  the  church  lessons— is  of 
great  antiquity,  mention  being  made  of  it  by  Euse¬ 
bius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.  42) ;  and  the  form  of  ordina¬ 
tion  now  in  use  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Lectors  exist  in 
the  Greek  Church  and  among  the  Copts,  Syrians', 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians.  The  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  recognizes  lay  lectors,  who  are  set  apart 
for  their  duty  by  a  special  form. 

lec  -tyre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lectura,  fem.  of  lec- 
turus,  fut.  par.  of  lego=  to  gather,  to  read.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  reading. 

“In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehensions 
are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense  of  the  text.” 

— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  A  formal  discourse,  whether  written  or  not, 
delivered  upon  any  subject,  especially  one  intended 
for  instruction. 

3.  A  reproof ;  a  reprimand  from  a  superior  or  one 
in  authority. 

II.  Technically : 

Univ. :  The  reading  or  study  of  work  with  a  pro¬ 
fessor  or  tutor. 

lecture-room,  s.  The  room  or  hall  in  a  college 
where  lectures  are  delivered ;  a  class-room, 
lec'-tyre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lecture,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

2.  To  give  instruction  by  means  of  lectures  ;  as,  A 
professor  lectures  on  a  certain  subject. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  instruct  by  lectures ;  to  deliver  lectures  to. 

“  To  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  students, 
that  he  is  either  speaking  or  reading  nonsense.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  reprimand  ;  to  reprove  as  a  superior. 

“  By  this  privileged  body  the  great  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  lectured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  induce  or  influence  into  doing  anything  by 
a  lecture. 

lec -tfl-rer,  s.  [Eng.  lectur(e) ;  -er.] 

One  who  delivers  lectures  or  formal  discourses  on 
any  subject ;  especially  one  who  instructs  by  means 
of  lectures. 

lec -tflre-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  lecture;  -ship.]  The 
post  or  office  of  a  lecturer. 

*lec-ty.r-ess,  s.  [Eng.  lectur(e) ;  -ess.]  A  female 
lecturer ;  a  woman  who  delivers  lectures. 

*lec'-tfir-IZe,  v.  i.  [Eng.  lectur(e);  -ize.]  To  de¬ 
liver  lectures,  to  preach. 

le-gyth-I-da-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lecythis 
genit.  lecythid(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Lecyths.  An  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  large  trees,  with 
alternate  entire  or  toothed  undotted  leaves,  and 
minute  deciduous  stipules.  The  flowers  are  large, 
showy,  terminal,  solitary,  or  racemose  ;  calyx  supe¬ 
rior  ;  two  to-  six-leaved  ;  corolla  of  six  petals,  some¬ 
times  cohering  at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite  epig¬ 
ynous,  part  formed  into  a  unilateral  mass ;  often 
without  anthers ;  ovary  inferior,  from  two  to  six- 
celled  ;  fruit  a  woody  capsule  ;  seeds  several.  They 
are  natives  of  Guiana  and  other  hot  parts  of  South 
America.  Genera  seven ;  known  species  thirty- 
eight. 

le-gythis,  s.  [Gr.  lekuthos=an  oil-flask.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lecythi- 
daceae  (q.v.) .  Calyx  six-lobed  ;  petals  six,  with  sterile 
stamens  attached  to  a  hood-like  body.  Thirty  or 
forty  species  are  known,  mostly  giant  trees  from 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana.  The  great  woody 
pericarps  of  the  several  species  are  used  as  drink¬ 
ing  vessels.  The  seeds  are  large  and  eatable,  but 
leave  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  Lecythis 
ollaris,  the  Sapucaya,  is  the  largest  tree  in  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  forests.  The  bark  is  cut  by  the  Indians  into 
pieces,  and  used  as  wrapping  for  their  cigars.  A 
milky  emulsion,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  L. 
grandiflora,  another  Brazilian  species,  is  prescribed 
for  catarrhs. 

le-gfths ,s.pl.  [Lecythis.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Lecythidace®  (q.  v.). 

led,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.  [Lead  (2), u.] 

A.  As  pret.  <&  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Guided,  conducted,  drawn. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  farm,  estate,  &c.,  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  owner  or  tenant,  also  to  a  district  ruled 
by  a  deputy.  (Eng.) 


*led-captain,  s.  One  who  follows  another  as 
though  lea  by  a  string ;  an  obsequious  attendant,  a 
toady. 

led-horse,  s.  A  sumpter-horse ;  a  spare  horse  led 
by  a  servant  or  attendant  for  use  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

Le  -da,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  The  daughter  of  Thestius,  King 
of  flStolia,  and  wife  of  Tyndarus,  King  of  Sparta. 
By  Jupiter  she  became  the  mother  of  Pollux  and 
Castor,  Helen  and  Clytemnestra. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  38.1 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Arcad®. 
Eighty  recent  species  are  known,  the  genus  being 
widely  diffused,  and  190  fossil  species. 

*ledde,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.  [Lead,  v.] 

*led  -den,  *led  -en,  s.  [A.  S.  leden,  lyden=lan- 
guage ;  a  corruption  of  Latin.]  Language,  talk, 
dialect. 

led  -die,  s.  [Lady.]  (Scotch.) 

*lede,  v.  t.  [Lead.] 

led-e-bou  -ri-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Ledebour, 
a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliace®,  tribe  Scille®.  The 
bulbs  of  Ledebouria  hyacinthoides  are  used  in  the 
East  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  squills. 

*led'-en,  s.  [Ledden.] 

led-er-er-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  Lederer, 
by  Jackson;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)] 

Min.:  An  impure  gmelinite  (q.  v.),  with  some  free 
silica. 

led  -er-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  Lederer,  by 
Shepard.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sphene  (q.v.),  found  in  very 
large  brown  crystals  in  northern  New  York  and 
in  Canada.  Cleavage  distinct. 

ledge,  s.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Sw. 
lagg=  the  rim  of  a  cask;  Icel.  lOgg;  Norweg.  logg 
(pi.  legger)  —  the  lowest  part  of  a  vessel;  from 
liggja;  Dan.  ligge;  A.  S.  liegan— to  lie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  shelf  on  which  articles  can  be  placed. 

2.  A  row,  a  layer,  a  stratum. 

“The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone, 
closely  laid,  without  mortar.” — Wotton:  Archit.,  p.  18. 

3.  Any  prominence  or  rising  part;  a  ridge  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  rest ;  especially  a  ridge  or  prominence 
of  rocks  rising  above  the  sea. 

“  From  Bermuda’s  reefs;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges.” — Longfellow:  Seaweed. 

4.  A  rim,  an  edge. 

“  I  set  this  vase  upon  the  ledge  of  the  tray,  and  it  was 
nearly  falling.” — Miss  Edgeworth:  Moral  Tales,  i.  244. 

5.  A  bar  for  fastening  a  gate. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  small  molding,  as  the  Doric  drop- 
ledge. 

2.  Joinery :  A  piece  against  which  something 
rests  ;  as  the  batten  on  the  back  of  a  door,  the  fiUet 
against  which  a  door  closes,  &c. 

3.  Mining :  A  stratum  of  metal-bearing  rock. 

4.  Print. :  A  piece  of  furniture ;  a  stick  used  in 
wedging  up.  (Eng.) 

5.  Shipbuild. :  A  thwart-ship  piece  in  the  deck¬ 
framing.  [Shelf-piece.]  A  support  for  the  decks, 
parallel  to  and  intermediate  between  the  beams. 
LHe  AD-LEDGE.] 

*ledge,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of  allege  (q.  v.).] 
ledged,  a.  [Eng.  ledg(e) ;  -ed.]  Furnished  with 
a  ledge  or  ledges  ;  .as,  a  ledged  door. 

ledge-ment,  ledg’-ment,  *ligge-ment,  s.  [Eng. 

ledge,  s. ;  -ment.] 

Architecture : 

1.  A  string-course,  or  horizontal  suite  of  moldings, 
such  as  the  base-moldings  of  a  building. 

2.  The  development  of  the  surface  of  any  solid  on 
a  plane,  so  that  its  dimensions  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained. 

ledgement-table,  s. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  LedgmENT  (1). 

ledg  -er,  *leg-er,  *leidg-er,  *leig-er,  s.  &  a. 

[Dut.  legger=one  that  lies  down,  a  nether  mill, 
stone,  from  O.  Dut.  leggen— to  lie.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  An  ambassador;  one  who  remains  at  a  foreign, 
court.  (Shakesp. :  Meas.  for  Meets,  iii.  1.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  One  of  the  principal  books  kept  in  a 
merchant’s  office,  in  which  is  entered  an  accurate 
summary  of  aU  his  commercial  transactions,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  show  on  one  side  all  the  amounts 
to  the  debit  of  the  account,  and  on  the  other  all 
those  to  the  credit. 


/ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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leer 


ledger-bait 


f or"  irnstance! '  ^  ^arge’  capstone,  over  a  tomb  lee-board,  s.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  enter  the 

3.  Scaffolding:  A  horizontal  Dole,  Darallel  to  the  .  Naut. :  A  board  lowered  on  the  lee  side  of  a  flat-  mouth  or  any  other  cavity  of  the  body.  To  destroy 
walls,  lashed  to  the  standards  or  vertical  Doles  and  !5ott,omefl  vessel  to  act  as  a  temporary  keel  in  avoid-  a  leech  in  the  stomach,  injections  of  salt  and  water 
supporting  the  putlogs  on  which  the  boards  of  the  lng  Iee^ay’  Preventing  the  vessel  drifting  to  lee-  are  used. 

ward.  A  center-board  is  a  lee-board,  raised  and  leech-gatherer,  s.  One  who  gathers  leeches  for 
lowered  in  a  water-tight  well  amidships, 
lee-fange,  s. 


1.  Sport.:  The  same  as  Ledgek-bait  (q.  v.). 

*B.  Asadj.:  Resting,  lying,  or  remaining  on  any 
place ;  not  moving  about. 

.  ledger-bait,  s.  A  bait  fixed  or  made  to  remain 
in  one  place.  It  is  used  in  fishing  for  barbel  or 
bream. 

ledger-blade,  s.  The  stationary  blade  with  a  — ,v - “C”  * - 

rectilinear  edge,  placed  as  a  tangent  to  the  spirally-  *  e  wmc*  blows  than  another  vessel  has. 

bladed  cylinder,  by  which  cloth  is  shorn  and  the  1 - -  ‘ 

nap  reduced  tp  a  length.  Another  form  of  cloth¬ 
shearing  machine  has  a  semicircular  ledger-blade, 
and  a  large  revolving  wheel  containing  eight  small 
cutting  discs,  made  to  revolve  by  planetary  pinions, 
and  acting  as  shears  in  connection  with  the  edge  of 
the  ledger-blade. 


Naut.:  An  iron  across  a  deck  or  on  the  taffrail, 
for  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  slip  on  in 
tacking. 

lee-gauge,  s. 

Naut. :  A  greater  distance  from  the  point  whence 


leech-gatherer,  s. 

medical  purposes. 

leegh  (2), leach,  *leetch,  s.  [Icel.  lik=a leech¬ 
line;  Sw.  lik;  Dan.  lig=&  bolt-rope.] 

Naut. :  The  side  edge  of  a  square  sail.  The  fore¬ 
most  edge  (for  the  time  being)  is  the  luff  or  weather- 
leech.  in  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  the  after  edge  is  the 
leech. 

leech-line,  s. 

Naut.:  Aline  attached  to  the  leech-rope  on  the 
edge  of  a  sail,  and  passing  up  through  a  block  on 


ledger-book,  *leiger-book,  *ligier-book,  s. 

The  same  as  Ledger,  II.  1. 

“Many  leiger-books  of  the  monasteries  [are]  still  re¬ 
maining.” — H.  Warton:  On  Burnet’s  Hist.  Reform.,  p.  42. 

ledger-line  (1).  s.  The  same  as  Ledger-bait 
(q.  v.). 

ledg’-er,  leg-er,  a.  [Fr.  Mger— light.]  Light. 
(Only  used  in  the  compound.) 

ledg  -y,  s.  [Eng.  ledg{e),  s. ;  -y.]  Abounding  in 
ledges. 

le-dl-tan-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  ledum  (genit.  ledi),  and 
Eng.  tannic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

leditannic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C28H30O15.  A  variety  of  tannic  acid  found 
in  the  leaves  of  tne  marsh  wild  rosemary  ( Ledum 
palustre).  It  is  a  reddish,  inodorous  powder,  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  colored  dark  green  by  ferric  chloride. 

le-dlx-an'-thin,  s.  [English  ledi{tannic) ,  and 
xanthin{e) .] 

Chem. :  C’jHgQs.  A  reddish-yellow  powder,  pro¬ 
duced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  leditannic  acid  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  the  alkalies,  and  from  its  solution  in 
alcohol  it  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish-brown  powder 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

le  -don,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ledon.]  [Ledum.] 
The  gum  of  Cistus  ledon. 

le  -dum,  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  ledon— an  Oriental  shrub, 
Cistus  creticus,  on  the  leaves  of  which  ladanum  was 
found.]  [Ladanum.] 

Bot. :  Labrador-tea ;  a  genus  of  Ericaceae,  tribe 
Rhododendreae.  Calyx  four-toothed ;  petals  five, 
spreading;  stamens  four  to  ten  ;  capsule  five-celled, 
five-valved;  seeds  winged.  The  leaves  of  Ledum 
latifolium  and  L.  palustre  infused  in  beer  produce 
headache,  nausea,  and  even  delirium.  They  have 
been  prescribed  in  tertian  ague,  dysentery,  and 


lee-lurch,  s. 

.  Xctut:  A  violent  lurch  or  roll  of  a  ship  to  leeward  the  yard,  to  haul  on  the  leech ;  as  the  bunt  and 
in  a  high  sea.  leech-lines,  the  preventer  leech-line. 

lee-shore,  s.  leech-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  vessel;  the  Naut.:  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  along  the  vertical 
shore  toward  which  the  wind  blows.  edge  of  a  sail.  The  leeches  are  hauled  by  leech- 

“Whatmadeit  more  appalling  was  that  we  were  on  a  lines,  which  pass  up  through  blocks  on  the  yards, 

lee-shore.” — Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xv  - 3  1 — -1  —  1 1 - 

lee-side,  s. 


[Leech  (1)  s.] 


diarrhoea 
leather. 

ledum-camphor,  s.  [Ledum-oil.] 
ledum-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of 
the  marsh  wild  rosemary  {Ledum  palustre).  It  is  a 
yellowish,  viscid  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  pungent  odor.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a 
solidified  oil  (Ledum-camphor).  The  analysis  of 
Ledum-camphor  leads  to  the  formula  C28H48O. 

'  lee  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  hie,  hl6-bordh= the  lee-side; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  Ice ;  Sw.  Id;  Dut.  lij ;  A.  S.  hleo, 
hleow—a  covering,  a  shelter;  Prov.  Eng.  lew— a 
shelter  ;  O.  Sax.  AZeo^protection.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Naut. :  The  side  or  quarter  of  a  ship  opposite 
to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows ;  the  sheltered 
side  ;  the  shelter  afforded  by  an  object  interposed 
and  keeping  off  the  wind. 

“For  now  in  front  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

f2.  Hence,  any  sheltered  side. 

“He  halted,  desiring  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee.”— 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  ch.  vii.,  p.  234. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  or 
quarter  toward  which  the  wind  blows ;  as,  the  lee 
6ide  of  a  ship. 

11(1)  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee: 

Naut. :  To  place  a  ship  in  such  a  position  that 
the  wind  will  come  right  upon  her  broadside,  and 
the  sails  will  lie  flat  against  the  masts  and  shrouds. 

(2)  Under  the  lee  of: 

Naut.:  On  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  that 
against  which  the  wind  blows ;  on  the  sheltered 
side  ;  protected  from  the  wind. 


Naut.:  The  lee  of  a  vessel. 

lee-tide,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tide  which  runs  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  wind  blows. 

lee-way,  s.  [Leeway.] 

lee  (2),  s.  [Fr.  lie.]  The  sediment  or  coarser 
parts  of  a  liquid,  which  settle  at  the  bottom;  now 
only  used  in  the  plural.  [Lees.] 

lee(3),s.  [Life.]  {Scotch.) 

lee(4),s.  [Lea.] 

*lee,  v.  i.  [Lie.] 

lee -3,,  s.  [Named  after  James  Lee,  founder  of 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lee®  (q.  v.). 

It  consists  of  shrubs  growing  in  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  L.  aspera,  a  Western  Himalayan  species, 
produces  a  black  succulent  fruit,  eaten  by  the 
natives. 

le  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  le{ea) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Vitace®  (Vineworts).  The  petals 
are  united  at  the  base,  the  stamens  monadelphous, 
the  ovules  solitary,  no  tendrils.  The  stems  of  Leea 
robusta  are  used  in  India  for  fences,  stakes,  and 
temporary  huts. 

leegh  (1),  *leche,  s.  [A.  S.  lcece=a  physician  ;  the  A.  V .  rendered  leek,  yet  chhatsir  occurs  in  nine- 
ldcnian= to  cure;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lceknir= physi-  teen  other  passages. 

cian ;  lcekna= to  cure;  Dan.  lcege= a  physician;  “Seeing  now  that  I  am  entered  thus  far  into  a  dis- 
lcege  =  to  heal;  Sw.  lakare  =  a  physician;  laka  =  to  course  of  onions,  X  shall  notdoamisse  to  treate  of  leekes 
heal;  Goth,  leikeis,  lekeis=a  physician;  leifcinon=  als<>-”— F.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  v. 
to  heal;  O.  H.  Ger.  lahhi,  ldchi=a  physician;  If  The  Sand-leek  is  Allium  scorodoprasum ;  the 
ldhhin6n=to  heal;  M.  H.  Ger.  lachenen=to  use  Wild-leek  is  A.  ampeloprasum,  which  is  indigenous 
remedies;  lachen— a  remedy  ;^Ir.  &  Gael.  leigh=a  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  only  naturalized  in  Eng- 


and  brail  up  the  sail. 

*leegh  (1) ,  *leche,  v.  t.  &  i. 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  medicine ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  medicine. 

2.  To  bleed  with  leeches, 
leegh  (2),  v.  t.  [Letch.] 
leech-tub,  s.  [Letch-tub.] 

leegh-craft,  leche-craft,  s.  [Eng.  leech  (1),  and 
craft.]  The  art  of  healing;  the  science  of  or  skill 
in  medicine. 

lee-ghee',  s.  [Litchi,  s.] 

leed§-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Leeds,  England;  suff.  - ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  barytes. 

*leef,  *leefe,  a.  [A.  S.  ledf,  lidf.]  [Lief.J  Kind, 
fond,  willing. 

leek,  *leke,  s.  [A.  S.  ledc;  cogn.  with  Dut.  look ; 
Icel.  laukr ;  Dan.  lOg ;  Sw.  10k ;  Ger.  lauch.] 

Bot.  &  Hort.:  Allium  por rum,  a  culinary  vegeta¬ 
ble.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  used  in  soups  and 
stews.  The  blanched  stems  are  much  used  by  the 
French  in  their  cookery.  The  Welsh  wear  it  on  St. 
David’s  Day  (March  1).  The  leek  of  Scripture 
(Heb.  chhatsir )  is  probably  correctly  translated  in 
Numb.  xi.  12.  Though  this  is  the  only  passage  in 


Ledum  is  used  in  the  tanning  of  Russian  physician  ;  leigheas—  a  cure.  Once  the  general  Eng-  land.  The  Stone-leek  is  A.  fistulosum. 


lish  appellation  for  a  physician.  After  it  became 
obsolete  in  England  it  was  still  retained  by  the 
inhabitants  within  the  Irish  pale.  {Trench:  Eng¬ 
lish  Past  and  Present.)] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  physician,  a  doctor;  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  art  of  healing. 

II.  Technically : 


1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.:  Any  individual  of  the  suctorial  order 
Hirudinea,  of  which  the  best  known  examples  are 
the  horseleech  (q.  v.) ,  and  the  medicinalleech,  under 
which  name  two  species 
are  commonly  employed: 

Hirudo  medicinalis,  chiefly 
imported  from  Germany, 

Bohemia,  and  Russia  ;  and 
the  Hungarian  leech  (H. 
officinalis).  Greenish-olive 
to  dark  green,  six  yellow- 
reddish  or  yellow  bands 
along  the  back  ;  numerous 
black  spots  on  abdomen. 

The  body  is  composed  of 
from  90  to  100  rings,  and 
furnished  with  a  discal  and 
caudal  sucker.  The  ante¬ 
rior  sucker  is  small,  the 
mouth  furnished  with  three 
semicircular  toothed  jaws, 
meeting  in  a  point.  Leeches 
grow  very  slowly,  and  some 

years  elapse  before  they  ar-  ,  -■ 

rive  at  maturity.  They  are  not  fit  for  medical  leer,  to  peep.] 
purposes  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  eighteen  a.  As  substantive 
months.  They  inhabit  pools  and  marshy  places ; 
and  in  the  south  of  France  they  are  bred  in  large 
marshes  chiefly  for  the  continental  market. 

(2)  PI.:  The  order  of  Hirudinea. 

2.  Surg. :  Leeches  are  employed  for  the  local 
extraction  of  blood  when  cupping  is  not  advisable. 


Sucker  and  Jaw  of 
Leech. 

1.  Anterior  extremity  of 
Hirudo  officinalis,  mag¬ 
nified,  showing  the 
sucker  and  triradiate 
jaws.  b.  One  of  the 
jaws  detached,  showing 
the  semicircular 
toothed  margin. 


If  To  eat  the  leek:  To  retract  statements  which 
one  has  made.  {Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  1.) 

leek-green,  s.  A  green  color,  resembling  that  of 
the  leek. 

*leeke,  a.  [Like,  a.] 

lee'-lane,  lee  -fu-lane,  adv.  [Prob.  from  lee  — 

life,  and  Za»e=lone,  alone.]  All  alone.  {Scotch.) 

lee-lafig,  a.  [English  lee  (3),  and  lang  =  long.] 
Livelong.  {Scotch.) 

“  The  thresher’s  weary  flingin-tree. 

The  leelang  day  had  tired  me.” 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

lee  -llte,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Lee,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  England.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  compact  orthoclase  (q.  v.),  of 
a  deep  flesh-red  color  and  waxy  luster,  found  at 
Gryphyttan,  Sweden, 
leer,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Leer,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  look  obliquely  or  slyly,  or  with  a  look  ex¬ 
pressive  of  contempt,  malice,  or  triumph ;  to  throw 
sly  or  arch  looks. 

*2.  To  sneak  away. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure  with  sly  or  arch  looks. 

2.  To  turn  slyly  or  archly ;  as,  to  leer  one’s  eye. 
leer  (1),  *leare,  *lere,  s.  &  a.  >  [A.  S.  hle6r=the 

cheek,  the  face,  a  look ;  cogn.  with  0.  Sax.  hlior= 
the  cheek;  O.  Dut.  Her;  Icel.hlyr;  Dut.  loeren—to 


*1.  The  cheek,  the  face. 

*2.  A  face,  a  countenance;  looks. 

3.  An  oblique,  sly,  or  arch  look  ;  a  look  expressive 
of  a  feeling  of  malice,  amorousness,  or  triumph. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Leering;  glancing  on  all  sides. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.n.  -tion, 


gell  chorus  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tMs;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sion  =  shun;’  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


leer 
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leer  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  Zee=tolie.]  The  anneal¬ 
ing  chamber  or  arch  of  a  glass  manufactory.  It  is 
sometimes  a  simple  oven,  or  it  may  be  a  long  cham¬ 
ber  through  which  the  ware  is  pushed  in  trays,  the 
period  of  passage  being  sufficient  for  the  annealing 
operation. 

♦leer  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel.  lerka= to 
lace.]  A  kind  of  braid  or  tape. 

♦leer  (1),  *leare,  *leere,  *lere,  a.  [0.  Low  Ger. 
Idri;  O.  H.  Ger.  larer.) 

1.  Empty. 

2.  Without  a  rider. 

3.  Loose,  dissolute,  uncontrolled. 

4.  Devoid  of  sense,  empty,  frivolous;  as,  leer 
words. 

♦leer  (2),  a.  [Larboard.]  Left. 
leer'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Leer,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  looking  with  a  leer;  a 
leer. 

leer-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  leering;  - ly .]  In  a 
leering  manner ;  with  a  leer. 

leer  -sI-?L,  s.  [Named  after  J.  D.  Leers,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzese.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  on  panicled,  much-compressed  spikelets, 
with  awnless  glumes,  and  one  to  six  stamens.  Ten 
species  are  known.  Leersia  oryzoides,  a  grass  with 
an  effuse  panicle  and  three  stamens,  is  wild  in 
watery  places  in  temperate  climates. 

leer-y,  a.  [Eng.  leer  (v.) ;  -y.)  Cunning,  sly. 
(Slang.) 

lee§  (1),  s.  [Fr.  lie = dregs  ;  Low  Lat.  lia,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  The  word  is  properly  a  plural 
from  lee  (2),  s.,  but  is  frequently  used  as  a  singular 
noun.]  The  dregs,  sediment,  or  grosser  parts  of 
any  liquor  which  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  spec.,  the 
dregs  or  sediment  of  wine. 

“The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.’’ 

Sliakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

*lee§  (2),  s.  [Fr.  laisse,  lesse .]  A  leash  (q.  v.). 
*lee§(3),s.  [A.  S.  leds^false.]  [Leasing.]  A 
lie,  a  falsehood. 

*lee§e  (1),  v.  t.  [Lease  (2),  v.) 

*lee§e  (2),  v.  t.  [Lose.] 

♦lee§e  (3),  v.  t.  [Lat.  loesus,  pa.  par.  of  lcedo=tc 
hurt.]  To  hurt. 

lee  -some,  adj.  [Scottish  Zee=lief;  suff.  -som 
Pleasant,  desirable,  agreeable, 
leesome-lane,  adv.  Dear  self  alone. 

♦leet  (1),  s.  [A  variant  of  lathe  (1)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  court-leet  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court- 
leet. 

3.  A  day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held. 

leet-ale,  s.  A  feast  or  merry-making  at  a  court- 
leet. 

leet-man,  s.  One  who  is  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  court-leet. 

♦leet  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  hZeZ=alot;  Icel.  leiti—  a  share, 
a  part.] 

1.  A  portion ;  a  lot. 

2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  office. 

IT  Short-leet:  A  list  of  persons  selected  from  the 
leet  or  list  of  candidates  for  any  office,  in  order  that 
their  claims  may  be  more  carefully  or  specially 
examined.  (Scot.) 

leet  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  for  the 
whiting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scarborough,  Eng¬ 
land. 

lee  -ward  (lee  as  Iff),  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  lee  (1), 
s. ;  -ward.  Allied  to  O.  Dut.  lywaard;  Dut.  lij- 
uxiarts.) 

A.  As  adj. :  On  or  pertaining  to  the  lee  side,  or 
part  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 

“  By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side.” 

Swift:  On  the  Union. 

B.  As  adv.:  Toward  the  lee  side,  or  that  part 
toward  which  the  wind  blows;  the  opposite  to 
windward. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  lee  side,  or  that  part  toward 
which  the  wind  blows. 

leeward-tide,  s. 

Naut.:  A  tide  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  wind  blows ;  a  lee-tide. 

lee'-ward-ly  (lee  as  Iff),  a.  [Eng.  leeward; 
•ly.) 

Naut.:  A  term  applied  to  ships,  which,  when 
sailing  close-hauled,  make  a  great  deal  of  leeway  ; 
the  opposite  to  weatherly  (q.  v.). 


lee  -way,  s.  [Eng.  lee  and  way.) 

Naut. :  The  deviation  or  loss  from  her  true  course 
which  a  ship  makes  by  drifting  to  leeward;  the 
lateral  movement  or  drift  of  a  ship  to  leeward. 

IT  To  make  uv  leeway :  To  overtake  work  which 
has  got  behindhand ;  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

♦lefe,  *leefe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  Zed/.]  [Lief.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dear,  beloved,  pleased,  willing, 
agreeable. 

“  Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever, 

As  him,  God  wot,  he  never  shal  no  mo.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,886. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  beloved;  a  friend,  a 
sweetheart. 

“  His  leefe  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made.”  liomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

left,  *lift,  *luft,  *lyft,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  of  English 
origin,  though  not  found  in  A.  S.  Cf.  N.  Fries,  leeft, 
leefter  hond= left  hand;  O.  Dut.  luft.  Not  related 
to  leave,  v.,  in  the  sense  of  the  left,  or  unused,  hand, 
as  suggested  by  Trench.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Expressing  or  denoting  the  side  opposite  to  the 
right;  as,  the  left  hand,  the  left  side. 

“  In  the  rigt  syd  two  and  in  the  lift  syde  on.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  22. 

2.  Situated  or  being  on  one’s  left  hand  or  side. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang:  That  side  which  is  opposite  to  the 
right;  that  which  is  on  the  leftside;  as,  He  stood 
on  my  left. 

2.  Politics:  That  party  which  sits  on  the  left  side 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  legislative  body;  the 
opposition;  among  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
Europe  used  to  denote  the  advanced  or  radical 
party. 

IT  (1)  Over  the  left:  A  slang  or  colloquial  expres¬ 
sion,  used  ironically  or  sarcastically  to  denote  dis¬ 
belief  in  or  negation  of  a  statement ;  as,  I  believe 
you,  over  the  left. 

(2)  The  left  bank  of  a  river :  The  bank  which  is  on 
the  left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream. 

left-hand,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  one’s  left  side ; 
as,  a  left-hand  man. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  left  side  ;  not  the  right  hand. 

Left -hand -rope:  Hope  laid  up  and  twisted 

“  against  the  sun,”  as  it  is  termed ;  water-laid  rope. 

left-handed,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  more  power  in  or  capability  of  using 
the  left  hand  than  the  right. 

“Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen 
men  left-handed — Judges  xx.  16. 

2.  Moving  from  right  to  left;  characterized  by 
position  on  or  direction  toward  the  left. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Awkward,  clumsy,  inexpert;  as,  He  is  a  very 
left-handed  workman. 

2.  Stupid,  awkward ;  as,  a  left-handed  arrange¬ 
ment. 

3.  Insincere,  malicious,  sinister ;  as,  a  left-handed 
compliment. 

♦4.  Unlucky,  sinister,  inauspicious. 

“That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed  cries.” — 
P.en  J onson:  Silent  Woman,  iii.  2. 

Left-handed  marriage :  [Morganatic.] 

Left-handed  screw:  A  screw  whose  threads  ad¬ 
vance  “  against  the  sun,”  that  is,  from  right  to  left. 
This  is  the  opposite  to  the  common,  or  right-handed 
screw,  which  is  operated  by  turning  it  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

left-handedness,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  left-handed; 
ability  to  use  the  left  hand  with  greater  facility 
than  the  right. 

*2.  Fig. :  Awkwardness,  clumsiness,  insincerity. 

“Although  a  squint  left-handedness 
B’  ungracious;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand.” 

Donne:  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

left-handiness,  s.  Awkwardness,  left-handed¬ 
ness,  clumsiness. 

“An  awkward  address  .  .  .  and  a  certain  left-handi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  proclaim  low  education.” — Chesterfield. 

♦left-witted,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  silly. 

left,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.  [Leave,  v.) 

left-off,  a.  Discarded  as  no  longer  serviceable ; 
laid  aside ;  as,  left-off  clothing. 

*lefte,pref.  of  v.  [Lift,  v.) 

.  [Eng.  left,  a. ;  -ward.)  Toward 

the  left,  on  the  left  side  or  hand. 

“  Strike  leftward,  cries  our  guide,  and  higher 
Mounts  up  the  stony  forest-way.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Grande  Chartreuse. 


♦le  -full,  a.  [Lawful.] 

leg,  s.  [Icel.  leggr=&\eg,  a  hollow  bone,  a  stem  of 
a  tree,  a  shaft  of  a  spear ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  lceg= the 
calf  of  the  leg;  Sw.  ldgg= the  calf  or  bone  of  the 
leg.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  limbs  of  man  and  other  animals, 
used  for  walking  or  running ;  in  a  more  limited1 
sense,  same  as  II.  1. 

“I  with  pleasure  see 

Man  strutting  on  two  leys  and  aping  me.” 

Dry  den :  Cock  and  Fox,  460. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  leg ;  as— 

(a)  A  support  of  a  chair  or  table. 

(b)  One  limb  of  a  compass.  They  are  called  pen¬ 
cil,  pen,  wheel,  extension,  reversible,  point  legs, 
&c.,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
adapted. 

♦(c)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  as  opposed  to 
th©  bcis©. 

(3)  That  portion  of  a  stocking,  trousers,  &c., 
which  covers  the  leg. 

♦2  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  obeisance;  an  act  of  reverence;  a  bow. 
(Corbet:  To  Lord  Mordant.) 

(2)  A  blackleg ;  a  low,  swindling  betting-man. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) :  The  lower  limbs  or  extremities  of 
the  body.  Each  of  these  consists  of  two  bones,  the 
tibia  or  shinbone  and  the  fibula  or  peroneal  bone 
alongside  of  the  tibia.  The  two  are  connected  at 
their  upper  and  lower  extremities  by  synovial 
articulations,  and  have  their  shafts  united  by  an 
interosseous  membrane. 

2.  Cricket: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  field  which  lies  to  the  back 
and  left  side  of  a  right-handed  batsman,  as  he 
stands  to  receive  the  ball  from  the  bowler. 

(2)  The  fieldsman  who  stands  in  the  part  of  the 
ground  described  in  (1),  short  leg,  square  leg,  or 
long  leg,  according  to  his  distance  from  and  rela¬ 
tive  position  to  the  wicket. 

3.  Elevator:  The  movable  dependent  case  con¬ 
taining  the  lower  end  of  the  belt  of  iron  buckets  of 
a  grain-elevator. 

4.  Naut.:  A  small  rope  put  through  one  of  the 
bolt-ropes  of  the  main  or  fore  sail. 

IT  1.  To  change  the  legs : 

Manage :  To  change  step. 

2.  To  fall  on  one's  legs:  To  be  fortunate  or  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  to  escape  fortunately  out  of  some  difficulty. 

3.  To  feel  one' s  legs :  To  begin  to  walk;  said  of 
children. 

4.  To  give  a  leg  to ;  To  give  one  a  leg  up :  To  assist, 
to  help  ;  especially  in  mounting  a  horse.  _ 

5.  To  have  the  legs  of  one:  To  be  faster  in  running. 
(Slang.) 

6.  To  make  a  leg:  To  make  a  bow  or  obeisance; 
to  bow. 

“  So  in  they  come — each  makes  his  leg, 

And  flings  hiE  head  before.” 

Cowper:  The  Yearly  Distress. 

7.  To  put  one's  best  leg  foremost :  To  exert  one’s 
self  to  the  utmost. 

8.  To  shake  a  loose  leg :  To  live  a  loose,  licentious 
life.  (Slang.) 

9.  To  have  not  a  leg  left,  To  have  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on :  To  be  at  the  end  or  one’s  resources  or  strength. 

10.  To  be  on  one's  last  legs:  To  be  in  an  extreme 
stage  of  exhaustion  ;  to  be  on  the  verge  of  financial 
ruin. 

11.  To  get  on  one's  legs:  To  rise  to  speak. 

12.  On  one's  legs:  Standing,  ready  to  speak. 

13.  To  stand  on  one's  own  legs:  To  support  one’s 
self ;  to  depend  on  one’s  self. 

leg-and-foot  guard,  s. 

Manage : 

1.  A  pad  or  strap  to  protect  a  horse’s  feet  or  legs. 
They  are  used— 

(1)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  fetlock  or  foot 
by  interfering.  [Interfere,  v.,  II.  1.] 

.  (2)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  knees  in  kneel¬ 
ing  or  falling  forward  on  to  the  knees. 

(3)  To  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  hide  by  hop¬ 
ples. 

2.  A  lined  sleeve,  as  a  hopple-ring,  to  prevent 
abrasion  of  the  fetlock.  [Hopple.] 

3.  A  stout  piece  of  leather,  strengthened  by  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  iron  plate.  It  is  strapped  to  the  right  leg 
of  an  artillery-driver,  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
pole  of  the  carriage. 

leg-bail,  s.  Escape  from  custody. 

To  give  leg-bail :  To  run  away. 

“  I  wud  yie  them  leg-bail  to  a  certainty.” — Scott:  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  xxxix, 

leg-lock,  s.  A  lock  or  shackle  for  the  leg. 

♦leg,  v.  i.  [Leg,  s.]  To  bow ;  to  make  a  leg. 

“  He’ll  kiss  his  hand,  and  leg  it.” 

Shirley:  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. . 


legable 
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legged 


♦leg  -9,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  legabilis;  from  lego= to  be¬ 
queath,  to  appoint.]  Capable  of  being  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy. 

leg  -g,~9y,  *leg'-g,-$ie,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  legatia ,  from  legatum=&  legacy ;  neut.  sing,  of 
legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego=  to  bequeath  ;  0.  Fr.  legat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lhnguage : 

I.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  commission  ;  business  entrusted  by  another 
for  execution  ;  a  mission. 

“That  whole  tale  of  all  my  legacy  and  message  wherefore 
I  am  6ent  into  the  world.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  459. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue.” 

Shakesp.  Julius  Cusar,  iii.  2. 

i  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  is  handed  or  passed 
down  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“A  legacy  is  a  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and  chattels  by 
testament,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  is  styled 
the  legatee.  This  bequest  transfers  an  inchoate  property 
to  the  legatee;  but  the  right  is  not  perfect  without  the 
assent  of  the  executor;  for,  if  I  have  a  general  or  pecuniary 
legacy  of  £100,  or  a  specific  one  of  a  piece  of  plate,  I  can¬ 
not  in  either  case  take  it  without  the  consent  of  the  exe¬ 
cutor.  For  in  him  all  the  chattels  are  vested,  and  it  is 
his  business  first  of  all  to  see  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
fund  left  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  testator:  the  rule  of 
equity  being,  that  a  man  must  be  just  before  he  i3  per¬ 
mit  T  ed  to  be  generous.  And  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of 
assets,  all  the  general  legacies  must  abate  proportionably, 
in  order  to  pay  the  debts;  but  a  specific  legacy,  of  a  piece 
of  plate,  a  horse,  or  the  like,  is  not  to  abate  at  all,  or  allow 
anything  by  way  of  abatement,  unless  there  be  not  suffi¬ 
cient  without  it.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  legatees 
have  been  paid  their  legacies,  they  are  afterwards  bound 
to  refund  a  rateable  part,  in  case  debts  come  in  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  residuum  after  the  legacies 
paid.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

IT  (1)  A  demonstrative  legacy :  A  legacy  partaking 
in  part  of  the  nature  of  both  a  general  and  specific 
legacy  ;  as  a  sum  of  money  left  with  reference  to  a 
particular  fund  for  payment. 

(2)  Lapsed  legacy :  [Lapsed.] 

(3)  Leg acy -duty :  A  duty  on  legacies  payable  to 
the  crown,  at  rates  which  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  kin  of  the  legatee  from  the  tes¬ 
tator.  (Eng.) 

(4)  Vested  legacy :  [Vested.] 

legacy-hunter,  s.  One  who  pays  court  to  another 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy  at  his  death. 

legacy-hunting,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Paying  court  with  a  view  to  receiving 
a  legacy. 

B.  Ms  subst.:  The  act  or  practices  of  a  legacy- 
hunter. 

le  -gal,  *le -gall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Ugal,  from  Lat. 
legalis= legal,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  =law ;  Sp.  legal; 
Ital.  legate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  According  to  law  ;  in  accordance  or  conformity 
with  the  law. 

2.  Lawful,  legitimate,  permitted  or  sanctioned  by 
the  law. 

“The  lender  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker,  at  the 
legal  interest.” — Locke:  Of  Lowering  of  Interest. 

3.  Created  or  defined  by  the  law ;  as,  a  legal  crime. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  or  questions  of  law. 

“An  officer  .  .  .  was  able  to  determine  all  legal  con¬ 
troversies  which  could  occur  within  the  district.” — Hume: 
Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  (App.  2.) 

II.  Theology: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  conformable 
to  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

“But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 

I  chose  a  legal  course.” 

Cowper:  O’ney  Hymns,  lv. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Law  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gospel ;  of  or  belonging  to  works  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  free  grace. 

B.  As  subst. : 

Scots  Law :  The  same  as  Legal  Reversion  (q.  v.). 

legal-debts,  s.  Debts  which  can  be  recovered 
by  process  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-estate,  s.  An  estate  in  land  fully  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  in  a  court  of  common  law. 
legal-fiction,  s.  [Fiction.] 
legal-reversion,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  period  within  which  a  debtor, 
whose  heritage  has  been  adjudged,  is  entitled  to 
redeem  the  subject,  that  is,  to  disencumber  it  of 
the  adjudication  by  paying  the  debt  adjudged  for. 
Called  also  Legal, 
legal-tender,  s.  [Tender,  s.] 


le'-ga.l-I§m,  s.  [English  legal;  -ism.]  Strict 
adherence  to  law  or  prescription ;  legal  doctrine. 

le  -gal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  legal;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  advocates  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  law  or  prescription. 

2.  Tlieol. :  One  who  rests  his  hope  of  salvation  on 
his  conformity  to  the  Divine  Law. 

le-gal'-I-tf  ,s.  [Fr.  Ugalit6,  fr.  Lat.  legalitatem, 
accus.  of  legalitas= legality,  from  legalise  legal 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  legalidad ;  Ital.  legality.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legal 
or  in  accordance  with  the  law  ;  lawfulness  ;  legiti¬ 
macy. 

2.  Theology : 

(1)  Outward  conformity  to  the  Law  without  in¬ 
ward  heart  obedience. 

(2)  Bondage  to  the  Law,  as  distinguished  from 
“the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God” 
(Romans  viii.  21). 

le-gal-l-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  legaliz(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  legalizing. 


le'-gal-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  legal;  -ize.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  render  conformable  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  either  by  authorizing  the 
doing  of  an  act  or  by  sanctioning  what  has  been 
done. 

2.  To  justify  ;  to  excuse. 

fll.  Theol. :  To  interpret  in  a  legal  spirit, 
le  -gal-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  legal;  -ly.]  In  a  legal  or 
lawful  manner  ;  according  to  law  ;  lawfully  ;  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  law. 

fie  -gal-ness,  s.  [Eng .  legal;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  legal ;  legality. 

♦leg  -an-tlne,  a.  [Prob.  a  misprint  for  Lega- 
tine  (q.v.).] 

*leg'-g,-tg,r-y,  s.  [Fr.  Idgataire;  Ital.  &Sp.  lega- 
tario,  from  Lat.  legatarius,  from  legatus,  pa.  par. 
of  lego= to  appoint;  to  bequeath.]  One  to  whom  a 
legacy  has  been  left ;  a  legatee. 

leg'-g/te,  *leg-at,  s.  [Fr.  Ugat,  from  Lat.  legatus 
—  a  legate;  a  deputy,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  lego= to  ap¬ 
point;  to  send,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  =law ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  legado ;  It.  legato.] 

1.  An  ambassador. 

2.  Specif.  An  ambassador  (a  cardinal  or  bishop) 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince  or 
state.  Of  these  legates  there  are  three  degrees, 
the  first  and  highest  being  styled  legates  a  latere, 
who  are  members  of  the  Pope’s  council,  and  are 
invested  with  the  highest  authority,  and  are  sent 
only  on  missions  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  as 
governors  of  a  Roman  province  ;  secondly  legates  de 
latere,  who  are  intrusted  with  missions  of  less  grav¬ 
ity  ;  and  thirdly,  legati  nati,  consisting  of  those 
prelates  who  hold  the  title  in  virtue  of  their  office 
and  dignity  in  the  church,  but  are  not  dispatched 
on  missions.  [Nuncio.] 

♦3.  A  messenger  of  any  kind, 
leg-a-tee',  s.  [Lat.  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego- to 
appoint;  to  bequeath;  suff.  -ee.]  One  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  bequeathed. 

leg'-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  legate ;  -ship.]  Theoffice, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  legate. 

leg'-a-tlne,  a.  [Eng.  legat(e) ;  -me.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  legate. 


Legatine  Constitutions,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  Ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  national 
synods  held  under  Cardinals  Otbo  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope  Clement 
IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1230  and  1268. 
(Shipley.) 

le-ga-tion,  *le-ga-ty-on,  s.  [Fr.  legation,  from 
Lat.  leaationem,  accus.  of  legatio,  from  legatus,  pa. 
par.  of  lego— to  appoint;  Sp.  legacion;  Ital.  lega- 
zione.J  ... 

*1.  The  act  of  sending  forth  or  commissioning  as 
an  agent  or  delegate  for  another. 

2.  The  ambassador  or  envoy  sent  to  any  foreign 
court  on  a  mission,  together  with  his  assistants  ;  as, 
the  legation  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  political  envoy. 

4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  papal 
legate. 

leg-g,-tis -sl-mo,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Exceedingly,  smooth,  close,  and  con¬ 
nected. 


le-ga  -to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Bound,  close,  connected.  A  piece  of  music 
so  marked  is  intended  to  be  sung  or  played  in  an 
even,  smooth,  and  gliding  manner.  It  is  opposed 
to  staccato  (q.v.).  The  notes  intended  to  be  played 
legato  are  frequently  tied  or  joined  by  the  signs 
/ — s  s _ /  above  or  below  them. 


*leg-g.-tor  ,  s.  [Lat.,  from  legatus,  pa.  par.  of 
leao= to  appoint,  to  bequeath.]  A  testator;  one 
who  bequeaths  a  legacy. 


leg-a-td -ra,  leg-a-ture  (l),s.  [Ital.  legatura.J 

Music :  A  bind ;  a  ligature  (q.  v.) . 

*leg’-a-ture  (2),  s.  [Eng.  legat(e) ;  - ure .]  The' 
office,  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  legate, 
♦lege  (l),v.  t.  An  abbreviation  of  Allege  (q.v.). 
♦lege  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Allay.] 

♦lege,  a.  &  s.  [Liege.] 
lege'-ment,  s.  [Ledgment.] 
leg  -end,  *leg-ende,  s.  [Fr.  Ugende,  from  Low 
Lat.  legenda,  prop.  =  things  to  be  read,  neut.  pi.  of 
legendus,  fut.  part,  of  lego—  to  read;  Gr.  legd=to 
collect,  to  gather,  to  tell ;  Ital.  leggenda ;  Port. 
lenda .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  chronicle,  biography,  or  register  of  the  lives 
of  saints,  which  were  formerly  read  in  the  refectories- 
of  religious  houses,  and  as  lessons  at  matins.  From 
the  marvelous  stories  in  some  of  these  biographies 
came  the  meanings  2  and  3.  [Golden-legend.] 

*2.  A  story  of  any  kind ;  a  tale,  a  narrative. 

3.  A  story  of  an  incredible  or  marvelous  charac¬ 
ter  ;  originally  such  a  one  told  of  a  saint,  and  hence 
any  non-historical  or  unauthentic  story ;  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  a  fable. 

*4.  A  list,  a  register. 

“  My  name  y-enterede 
In  the  legende  of  lif  longe  er  ich  were.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  194. 

5.  An  inscription;  specifically,  an  inscription  or 
motto  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

II.  Numis.:  The  inscription  or  letters  round  the 
field  of  a  medal  or  coin,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
’inscription  across  it. 

“The  first  fault  therefore  which  I  shall  find  with  » 
modern  legend  is  its  diffusiveness.” — Addison:  On  Ancient 
Medals,  dial.  3. 

leg  -end,  v.  t.  [Legend,  s.]  To  tell,  to  narrate; 
to  describe  in  story. 

“Nor  ladie’s  wanton  love,  nor  wand’ring  knight, 
Legend  I  out  inrhimes  all  richly  (light. ” 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  1. 
leg'-end-<j,r-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  legend;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ;  consisting 
of  or  containing  legends ;  fabulous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  of  legends. 

2.  A  narrator  of  legends. 

♦leg'-end-Ist,  s.  [En g.  legend; -ist.]  A  writer  of 
legends. 

“  This  was  decidedly  an  invention  of  the  legendist."— 
Southey:  Letters,  iv.  312. 

*leg’-er,  s.  &  a.  [Ledger,  Leiger.] 

♦leger-book,  s. 

1.  A  cartulary  or  register  of  a  religious  house. 

2.  A  ledger. 

*leg'-er,  a.  [Fr.,  from  a  Low  Lat.  leviarius,  from 
Lat.  levis  =  light.]  Light,  unimportant,  slight, 
[Ledger  (2).] 

leger-line,  s.  [Ledger-line.] 
leger-line,  ledger-line  (2),  s. 

Music:  One  of  a  number  of  short  lines  drawn 
above  or  below  the  ordinary  stave  at  the  relative- 
distances  at  which  the  whole  lines  would  be  placed. 
On  and  between  these  lines,  notes 
belonging  to  passages  beyond  the  ZZ 

extent  of  the  stave  are  placed.  The  . — , 

use  of  leger  lines  is  comparatively 

modern  in  musical  notation,  for  it  - 

was  anciently  supposed  that  the  ^ZZZZZmnZI 

stave,  with  a  certain  clef  prefixed, 

was  sufficient  for  the  compass  of  __ 

the  voice  or  instrument  using  such 

clef.  When  the  compass  was  extended,  the  clef  was 

shifted  so  that  the  music  might  be  still  expressed 

within  the  limits  of  a  stave.  (Stainer  c6  Barrett.) 

leg  er  de-main  ,  *leg-ier-de  mayne,  *leyg- 
ier-de  maine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legier  de  main=\\ght  of 
hand:  I6gei~ light,  and  mam=hand.]  Sleight  of 
hand;  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  eye  by  the  quick¬ 
ness  or  nimbleness  of  the  hand  ;  a  trick  performed 
so  dexterously  and  adroitly  as  to  elude  discovery  by 
the  spectators ;  trickery,  juggling ;  a  juggle. 

leg-er-de-main-ist,  s.  [Eng.  legerdemain; 
-ist.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  legerde¬ 
main  ;  a  juggler,  a  conjuror. 

tle-ger'-l-tjf ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legierete ;  Fr.  UgbretA, 
from  I6ger= light.]  Lightness,  swiftness,  nimble¬ 
ness. 

♦legge  (1),  *leg-gen(l),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  lecgan.]  To- 
lay,  to  place. 

♦legge  (2),  *leg-gen  (2),  v.  t.  [Lay.]  To  allay, 

to  ease. 

legged,  a.  [Eng.  leg;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  legs,  generally  in  compo¬ 
sition,  as  two-legged,  four-legged,  &c. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Mehbered  (q.  v.). 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -£ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del, 
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legger 
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legitimist 


leg'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  leg;  -er.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
man  who  propels  a  canal  boat  or  barge  through  a 
low  tunnel  or  bridge  by  pushing  with  his  legs 
against  the  sides  or  roof. 

leg  -get,  «.  [Perhaps  from  legge=to  lay.]  A 
kindof  tool  used  by  reed-thatchers. 
le&-&i-a'-dro,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  direction  that  the  passage  to  which  the 
word  is  appended  is  to  be  played  briskly  or  gayly. 

*le£-gi-a'-<irous,  adj.  [Ital.  leggiadro  =  brisk, 
handsome.]  Light,  graceful. 

lSg'-glhg,  Leg-gin,  s.  [Eng.  leg;  -trig.]  A  gaiter; 
a  covering  of  leather,  canvas,  &c.,  worn  over  the 
trousers,  and  reaching  close  up  to  the  knees. 

*leg'-gl§m,  s.  [Eng.  leg,  s. ;  -ism.]  The  charac¬ 
ter,  practices,  or  manners  of  a  blackleg, 
leg'-gjf,  a.  [Eng.  leg,  s. ;  -y.) 

1.  Lit. :  Long-legged ;  having  unusually  or  dis¬ 
proportionately  long  legs  ;  as,  a  leggy  horse. 

*2.  Fig.:  Having  long  stalks, 
leg  -horn,  s.  ,[See  def.] 

1.  A  kind  of  plait  of  the  straw  of  bearded  wheat 
cut  green  and  bleached,  and  used  for  bonnets  and 
hats.  It  derives  its  name  from  being  imported 
from  Leghorn. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  the  plait  described  in  1 


2.  Consisting  of  one  or  more  legions ;  as,  a  legion  le-glt-l-m3.te,  a.  [Low  Lat.  legitimatus, 
ary  force.  par.  of  legitimo= to  declare  to  be  lawful,  from  Lat. 

II..  Fig. :  Consisting  of  or  .containing  an  indefi- 

1.  Lawful ;  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  a  coun- 


nitely  large  number  or  quantity ;  extremely  large  or 
great. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  Roman  soldier  belonging  to  a  legion ;  one  of 
a  legion. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Huber  to  the  neuter  of  a  red 
species  of  ant.  ( Griffith :  Cuvier,  xiv.  120.) 

le’-gioned,  a.  [Eng.  legion ;  -ed.] 

1.  Formed  into  a  legion  or  legions. 

2.  Divided  into  legions,  forming  a  levSe  en  masse. 
le  -gion-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  legion;  -ize.)  To  form  in 

a  legion. 

le’-gion-rf,  s.  [Eng.  legion;  -ry.)  A  body  or 
number  of  legions ;  legions  collectively. 

leg’-Is-late,  v.  i.  [Formed  from  the  noun  legis¬ 
lator  (q.  v.).]  To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

leg-Is-la-tion,  s.  [Eng.  legislative) ;  suff.  -ion.] 
The  act  of  making  or  enacting  laws. 

leg'-Is-la-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  legislative);  -ive; 
Fr.  I6gislatif '.] 

A.  As  adjective : 


3.  A  breed  of  modified  Spanish  domestic-fowl,  no^efto  legiXte^  ^ 5  laWgiving: 

having  all  the  good  qualities,  and  lacking  the  weak  naving  tne  power  to  legislate. 

points  of  the  Spanish.  They  are  bred  of  various  .  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was  lodged 
colors,  except  black,  the  white  and  the  brown  pre-  king  and  great  council.’  Hume-.  Hist,  of  England, 

vailing.  They  are  of  a  sprightly,  active  carriage,  vob  11>  app‘  L 


and  are  good  foragers. 

leg-I-bil-l-ty,  s.  [English  legible;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

leg'-l-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  legibilis,  from 
leg o= to  read;  Sp.  legible;  Ital.  leggibile .] 

1.  That  may  be  read  ;  capable  of  being  read  easily  ; 
easy  to  be  read  or  deciphered. 

2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  understood  from 
evident  marks  or  characteristics;  apparent,  plain, 
evident. 


leg-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  legible;  -ness.) 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible  ;  legibility. 


The 


2.  Done,  produced,  or  enacted  by  legislation. 

“  The  grievances  which  required  a  legislative  remedy.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  legislation,  or  the  enactment  of 
laws ;  suitable  to  legislation. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  power  or  right  of  legislation; 
the  body  in  which  is  vested  the  power  or  right  of 
enacting  laws  ;  the  legislature. 

leg  -is-la-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  legislative;  - ly .) 
In  a  legislative  manner ;  by  legislation. 

leg'-Is-lat-or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  = 
a  law,  and  lator=  a  proposer  of  a  law,lit.=one  who 


.  w  .  ,  «  ,  ,  v  ,  rT-,  .  ,  ,  _  ,  .  a  laWj  auu  LLLLUI  —  cl  piuyu&cl  U1  a  ldW5  lib.  —  UHt)  WHO  ln  ’ri  n  j 

leg  -l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  legib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  legi-  bears  or  carries,  from  latum ,  sup.  of  fero= to  bear:  born. 

n  m  nnnow.  o/\  no  4-n  k/\  L\  am  n  i  /  •-»  .  .  .  -  t  ,  -T  .  ,  . '  “'lhn  not  that 


try ;  legal ;  according  to  law  or  established  usage ; 
allowed  or  permitted  by  law.  _ 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  Wedlock. 

‘‘By  the  canon  law  they  [those  born  before  wedlock] 
were  legitimate.”  —Hume:  Hist.  Eng.;  Henry  III.  (an.  1272). 

*3.  Genuine,  real ;  not  false  or  spurious. 

“  They  [the  Apocrypha]  were  not  received  as  legitimate 
andleafull.” — Esdras  (1551)  (Pref.). 

4.  Founded  on  good  grounds  or  reasons ;  not  rep¬ 
rehensible  or  to  be  objected  to ;  reasonable,  natural. 

“The  conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfectly  legitimate.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

5.  In  accordance  with  correct  reasoning;  follow¬ 
ing  by  logical  sequence. 

“Established  by  legitimate  reasoning.” — Herschel:  As¬ 
tronomy  (1858),  §  11. 

*6.  Conforming  to  or  reaching  a  particular  stand¬ 
ard  or  rule. 

legitimate-drama,  s.  A  drama,  tragic  or  comic, 
of  the  regular  standard  type,  keeping  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  unities  of  time  and  place,  and  distinct  from 
such  lighter  stage  plays  as  extravaganzas,  bur¬ 
lesques,  or  farcical  comedy, 
legitimate-fertilization,  legitimate-union,  s. 

Bot. :  Fertilization  or  union  in  dimorphic  or  tri- 
morphic  plants,  produced  by  pollen  taken  from  the 
anther  of  a  stamen  not  corresponding  in  height 
with  the  pistil.  The  result  varies.  Sometimes  there 
is  absolute  sterility;  sometimes  absolute  fertility, 
with  every  intermediate  grade. 

le-glt'-I-mate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  Ugitimer .]  [Legiti¬ 
mate,  a.] 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  sanction  as  lawful. 

“It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprise  to  be  law- 
ful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subsequent  to 
it.” — Decay  of  Piety.  ■ 

2.  To  declare  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  give  to  one 
who  is  illegitimate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  one 


ble  manner ;  so  as  to  be  legible  or  easily  read  or 
deciphered;  plainly. 

*leg-ier-de-maine,  s.  [Legerdemain.] 

le-glf'-Ic,  s.  [From  Lat.  lex  (gen.  legis)  =law, 
and  fio= to  make,]  Pertaining  to  the  enactment  of 
laws. 

le -gion,  *leg-ioun,  s.  [Fr.  Ugion,  from  Lat. 
legionem ,  accus.  of  legio,  from  lego= to  collect;  Sp. 
legion;  Ital.  legione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  military  force  ;  troops,  soldiers. 


Fr.  tegislateur ;  Sp.  legislador;  Ital.  legislatore.)  A 
lawgiver ;  one  who  enacts  or  makes  laws  for  any 
state  or  kingdom  ;  a  member  of  a  national  supreme 
legislative  assembly. 

tleg-Is-lg.-tbr’-I-Al,  a.  [Eng.  legislator ;  - ial .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legislator  or  legislature. 

*leg-is-lat-or-ship,  s.  [Eng.  legislator;  -ship.) 
The  office  or  position  of  a  legislator. 

*leg’-is-la-tress,  s.  [Eng.  legislator ;  fern.  suff. 
-ess.]  A  female  legislator;  a  woman  who  makes 
laws. 

“  See  what  that  country  of  the  mind  will  produce,  when 
by  the  wholesome  laws  of  this  legislatress  it  has  obtained 


2.  Fig. :  Any  very  great  number;  an  indefinitely  its  liberty.”— Shaftesbury:  Morals,  pt.  iv.,  §  2. 
large  number.  *leg'-is-la-trix,  s.  [Eng.  legislate) ;  Latin  fern. 

II.  Technically::  suff.  -trix.)  A  legislatress. 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  division  of  the  Roman  army,-  leg  -is-la-ture,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  legislatura.) 
consisting  of  a, number  of  men  varying  at  different  The  body  of  men  in  any  state  or  kingdom  in  whom 


The  act  that  legitimated  the  queen.” — Burnet:  Hist. 
Reform,  (an.  1553.) 

1  e-glt  -I-mgite-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  legitimate;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  legitimate  or  lawful  manner ;  in  conformity 
with  the  law ;  lawfully,  legally. 

2.  In  wedlock  ;  as,  one  legitimately  born. 

*3.  Genuinely ;  not  spuriously. 

le-glt  -1-mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate;  legality; 
lawfulness ;  legitimacy. 

“Asserting  the  legitimateness  of  his  ordination.” — 
Barrow:  Of  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

*le-gIt-I-ma'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  legitimatus, 
pa.  par.  of  legitimo— to  legitimate  (q.  v.),;  Sp.  legiti- 
macion ;  Ital,  legitimazione.) 

1.  The  act  of  making  lawful,  legal,  or  legitimate ; 
the  act  of  giving  anything  the  sanction  of  law. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  declaring  legitimate; 


periods  from  2,000  to  6,000.  Originally  the  legion  is  vested  the  power  or  right  to  legislate  or  enact,  tho  act  of  giving  to  one  born  illegitimate  the  rights 
rw  !  xrril  5fd  .  H|,t0  f  fl  companies  (manipuli)  alter,  repeal,  or  suspend  laws  for  the  polity  of  such  apd  Privileges  of  a  legitimate  child. 

contained  sixty  rank  and  state  or  kingdom  ;  the  supreme  power  of  a  state.  Legitimacy ;  lawful  birth, 

file,  two  officers  called  centurions  and  one  stand-  oo--vet  „  i-t  t  t  “I  have  disclaimed  mv  land, 

ard-bearer  (vexi-llanus) .  Afterward  it  was  divided  t  [Low  Lat.  legista,  from 

into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  companies  Lat.  fea;  (genit.  leais)=a  law ;  Fr.  Ugiste;  Ital.  & 

(manipuli),  and  each  company  into  two  centuries.  fP-  °ne  learned  or  skilled  m  the  law;  a 


“The  legion,  as  established  by  Komulus,  contained  3,000 
foot-soldiers.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  number 
varied  from  4,000  to  4,200,  although,  on  emergencies,  the 
strength  was  raised  to  5,000,  and  even  5,200.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  until  the  age  of 
Marius  (B.  O.  100),  the  number  varied  from  4,200  to  5,200, 
seldom  falling  below  5,000,  and,  in  some  cases,  rising  as 
high  as  6,000.  From  B.  C.  100  until  the  downfall  of  the 


lawyer. 

“  ‘Sir,’  quoth  I,  ‘I  know  not  the  law.’  ‘Yes,  marry  do 
you,’  quoth  he,  and  laughed.  ‘Nay,  in  good  faith,’  quoth 
I,  ‘  I  am  no  legist.’  ” — Wyatt  to  Cromwell,  April  12,  1540. 


I  have  disclaimed  my  land. 

Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John  i. 

IT  Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage : 

Law  :  A  provision  made  by  Canon  Law  and  by 
the  Civil  Law  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  and  by  statute  in  some  states  of  the  Union, 

ilLaw’/e£,^imMS= according  to  law  ;  ille|itimaTea  chfidre^  shoulda«mferUon  “uclToff- 

Scots  Law  .-  That  part  of  a  father’s  movable  prop-  only^ondltl.on'il  ^hat^ Frt,1*??1  “  ^edlock’  The 
erty  to  which  his  children  are  entitled  on  his  death,  thm  or  birth  of  %e  co,nCeft 

empire,  the  number  varied from  5,000  to  6,200.  ~ From  the  ha^left'n^wfdow'^  an^  to  oneThiTd  wh  tbfl]fat,1(:r  have  been  free  to  marry."  By  the  Constitutions^ 
accession  of  Augustus  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  6,000  ^  Merton  (A.  D.  1236)  it  was  decided  that  no  ^uch 

seems  to  hav©  been  regarded  as  tbe  regular  complement  M  v  ow>  Legitim  cannot  be  affected  ordimiaished  Drovision  existpd  in  thp  PrvmT-rwwn  T  om  ^  t? 
-Ramsay:  Roman  Antiquities  8  ^  any  testanaeDtary  or  other  deed.  Legitim  is  DOW  proJlslon  existeci  id  the  CommoD  Law  of  Eaglaad. 

2 .  Nat.  Science:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what  f^eiSO  ?1n^aT>1 “Peer’s  movable  estate.  Legi-  le-glt-I-m^-tist,  s.  [EDglish  legitimate) ;  -ist .] 
.s  more  generally  called  a  sub-class.  tmi  is  also  called^Bairns  Part  of  Gear.  The  same  as  Legitimist  (q.  y.). 

°f, H°nor:  A  French  order  of  nmrit  -le-git'-I-ma-gy,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate) ;  -cy ;  Fr.  le-glt-i-ma-tize,  v.t.  [Eng  leoitimaHe)  •  ize  1 
'0"n.d,ed  b/  Napoleon  I.,  when  first  consul,  as  a  re-  UgitimiU ;  Sp.  legitimidad;  Ital.  legittimith.)  [Le-  To  make  legitimate  •  to  lpviHra#tf  ’ 

ward  for  services  or  merit,  civil  or  military.  It  con-  Gitimate,  a.J  ,  legitimate,  to  legitimate. 

sisted  of  various  grades,  as  grand  crosses,  grand  L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate  or  in  ™  1  tune  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  legitimus=lcgiti- 

officers,  commanders,  officers,  and  legionaries.  The  conformity  with  the  law ;  lawfulness  ;  opposed  to  mate  (l*  v.).]  Legitimate. 

bas  been  often  remodeled  illegality.  le-git'-I-mi§m,  s.  [Eng.  legitim(e) ;  -ism.)  The 

fnlnessoqf1hi1rtth<?r™e00Hf  ,le^timate;;  la.y.-  Principles  or  views  advocated  by  the  legitimists, 

fulness  of  birth,  opposed  to  bastardy  or  MegtU-  le-glt-l-mist,  s.  [Fr.  Ugitimiste,  from  Latin 

3.  Genuineness;  opposed  to  spuriousness.  fe^fimws^legitimate  (q  v  ).] 

The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies  vin-  mate  aiifhoritv-  ,  es  and  supports  legltl- 

dicated,  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were  hurried  of  heredi terv  m An  SUpp0rts  tbe  doctrine 

n.  — Woodward:  On  Fossils.  p£0.^®recutary  monarchical  government  and  divine 


since  it  was  established. 

(2)  Thundering  legion:  [Thundering.] 

-gion-^r-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  legionarius ,  from 
legio=a.  legion  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  Ugionnaire ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
legionano.)  , 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 


out  of  the  ocean.’ 


ate,  fat,  Tare,  sunidst, 
4)i,  wore,  -WQlf,  work, 


c4,V(JP„nf,ormity  with  correct  reasoning ;  correctness  2.  Spec.:  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  elder 

braDch  of  the  Bourboa  " 
throae  of  FraDce  iD  1830. 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite, 


camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


legitimize 
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lemanea 


le-git  -1-mize,  v.  t.  [English  legitim(e ) ;  -tee.]  leh'-man-Ite  (1),  lem  -an-Ite,  s.  [Named  after 
To  make  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  legitimate.  Lake  Leman,  or  old  spelling,  Lehman;  suff.  -ite 

leg'-less,  a.  [Eng.  lea;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or  {Min.).] 
having  no  legs ;  without  legs.  Min.:  The  same  as  Zoisite  (q.  v.). 

leg  -lln,  s.  [Icel.  legill;  cf.  Ger.  lagel=a  small  leh'-man-Ite  (2),  s.  [Named  after  Lehman,  who 
cask;  Lat.  lagena—a  wine-jar.]  A  wooden  milk-  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
pail.  {Scotch.)  Min. :  The  same  asCROCOiTE  (q.  v.). 

leglin-girth,  s.  The  hoop  of  a  leglin  or  milk-  lehr-bach-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  one  of  the 
pail.  (Scott:  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxii.)  places  where  found,  Lehrbach  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

leg-no  -tid'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  legnot(is) ;  ,J?in.:  sPeciflc 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ideoe.]  gravity  7  804  to  7  816.  Color,  lead  and  steel-gray, 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  or  a  tribe  of  Perigynous  lroJ'biack  ;  brittle.  Composition :  Selenide  of  lead 
Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  op-  ^1(^mercury,  represented  by  the  formula  PbSe  with 
posite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  with  interpetiolar  ^  _e*  rom  Eehrbach  and  Tilkerode,  Harz, 
stipules;  axillary  solitary  or  clustered  flowers ;  a  le-hunt'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  Lehunt,  by 
four  to  five-cleft  campanulate  calyx;  four  to  five  Thomson;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

fringed  petals;  twice  or  three  times  as  many  Min.:  Natrolite  (q.  v.),  from  Glenarm,  County 

Antrim. 


stamens  ;  a  superior  three  to  five-celled  ovary,  and 
berried  or  capsular  fruit.  The  order  is  akin  to  the 
Loganiace®  and  the  Rliizophorace®  (q.v.).  Known 
genera  two  ;  species  seven.  Called  also  Cassipoure®, 
from  Cassipoura,  of  which  Legnotis  is  a  synonym. 
( Lindley .)  They  are  now  generally  considered  a 
tribe  of  Rliizophorace®. 

leg-no -tis,  s.  [Greek  Zegnofos=with  a  colored 
border.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Legnotide® 
(q.  v.). 

le-go pref.  [Lat.  lex  (genit.  lepis)  =law.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  connected  with  the  law. 

lego-literary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  literature 
of  the  law. 

*leg  -some,  a.  [Eng.  leg;  -some.]  Pertaining  to 
legs ;  leggy. 

le-guan’  (uasw),s.  [Brazil,  leguana.] 

Zobl. :  The  same  as  Iguana  (q.  v.) . 

*le-gu  -le-ian  (i  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  leguleius= 
a  lawyer,  from  lex  (genit.  lepis)=law.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  lawyer.  ( Milman .) 

B.  As  adj.:  Like  a  lawyer ;  legal.  (De  Quincey.) 

leg  -ume,  le-gu  me,  leg'-n-men,  s.  [Latin= 

pulse,  any  leguminous  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  one-celled  one  or  many-seeded  two-valved 


lel-ii-can'-thus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  leios— 
smooth,  and  akantha=  a  spine.]  , 

Palceontol. :  A  genus  of  plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  on  triassic  ichthyodorulites.  (Owen: 
Palaeontology,  ed.  1861,  p.  125.) 

*LeIb-nl’-tian,  Leib-nitz  -I-  an,  Lelbnlz'-i-an 
(z  as  tz) ,  a.  &s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  teaching  of  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  v.  Leibniz  (usually  written  Leibnitz,  to 
preserve  the  German  pronunciation),  born  at  Leip¬ 
zig,  June  21, 1646,  died  at  Hanover,  Nov.  14, 1716. 


leI-6-tri-cha  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leiothrix, 
genit.  leiotrich(os) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ance.] 
Ornith. :  Silky  or  Long-legged  Chatterers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  Ampelid®. 
The  legs  are  large,  robust,  and  syndactyle,  the  hind 
toe  longer  than  the  outer ;  the  wings  short  and 
rounded,  the  bill  strong,  the  gonys  ascending. 
Type,  the  genus  Leiothrix  (q.  v.). 

Lel-ot-rl-chi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  leiotrichiao= to  have 
smooth  hair.]  [Leiothrix.] 

Ethnol. :  (See  extract.) 

“ In  attempting  to  classify  these  persistent  modifica¬ 
tions  [of  the  human  race]  after  the  manner  of  natural¬ 
ists,  the  first  circumstance  that  attracts  one’s  attention  is 
the  broad  contrast  between  the  people  with  straight  and 
wavy  hair,  and  those  with  crisp,  woolly,  or  tufted  hair. 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  noting  this  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion,  divided  mankind  accordingly  into  the  two  primary 
groups  of  Leiotriahi  and  Ulotrichi — terms  which  are  open 
to  criticism,  but  which  I  adopt  .  .  .  because  they 

have  been  used.  It  is  better  for  science  to  accept  a  faulty 
name  which  has  the  merit  of  existence  than  to  burthen  it 
with  a  faultless  newly-invented  one.” — Huxley:  Critiques 
and  Addresses  (1873),  p.  150. 

lel-ot-rl-chous,  adj.  [Leiotrichi.]  Having 
smooth  hair;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Leiotrichi  or  smooth-haired  people. 

lel-po’-a,  s.  [Native  name,  or  from  Gr.  leipo— 
to  leave,  and  oa,  pi.  of  oon=  an  egg.] 

Ornithol.:  A  genus  of  Megapodid®,  sub-family 
Megapodin®  (Mound  Birds).  Leipoa  ocellata  is 
the  native  pheasant  of  Australia.  It  deposits  its 


Leibnitz ;  a  follower  of  Leibnitz 

Lelb-nitz'-i-an-i§m,  s.  [English  Leibnitzian; 
-ism.] 

Phil.:  A  system  of  philosophy  founded  on  the 
three  great  principles  laid  down  by  Leibnitz:  (1) 
The  Law  of  Continuity — that  everything  in  this 
world  is  connected ;  that  there  are  no  gaps  and 
chasms  that  cannot  be  bridged  over.  (Passages  in 
the  Nouveaux  Fssais  (iv.  16) — a  reply  to  Locke’s 
celebrated  Essay — led  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Pantheism,  ii.  211,  to  say  that  Leibnitz  was  “as 
consistent  an  Evolutionist  as  Herbert  Spencer  him¬ 
self”)  ;  (2)  the  conception  of  the  Monad;  and  (3) 


Hot.:  A.  one-ceuea  one  or  many-seeaeu  two-vaiveu  oo 

superior  fruit,  generally  dehiscent  by  a  suture  along  the -,lde,a  of  ^reestablished  Harmony.  [Harmony, 

<  •,  n  -ii  i  1  l  •  ii  ,i  *  .  *  7  f  iia  oof  nrincmlQ  riotnro  hr  rn  I  I  /-vn7Arl 


both  its  face  and  back,  and  bearing  its  seeds  on 
either  margin  of  the  ventral  suture.  In  Astragalus 
two  spurious  cells  are  formed  by  the  projection  in¬ 
ward  of  either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  dissepiment,  and  in  Cassia  a  great 
number  of  “  phragmata,”  or  transverse  diaphragms, 
are  formed  by  projections  of  the.  placent®.  In 
Cathartocarpus,  &c.,  the  legume  is  in  dehiscent,  but 
the  line  along  which  dehiscence  would  normally  be 
is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  sutures.  The  “  legu- 
men”  is  placed  by  Lindley  in  his  class  of  fruits 
called  Apocarpi.  It  differs  from  the  follicle  only  in 
dehiscing  by  two  valves.  [Leguminos.®,  Loment, 
Replum.] 

legumen-lomentaceum,  s.  [Loment.] 


,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  eggs  in  mounds  formed  by  vegetable  matter  covered 

7: 1 7(1  f _ „  „_n  ?  Y  t  ° ;  ts  the  teaching  of  by  sand.  They  are  sought  for  eagerly  by  the  natives 

for  food. 

lel-po-thym'-I-a,  ll-po-thym'-i-a,  s,  [Gr.  leipo 
=  (to  leave),  and  thymos— the  soul.  So  called  from 
the  suspension  of  feeling  or  sensation.] 

Path. :  A  fainting  fit,  a  swoon. 
lel-po-thym'-Ic,  lel-poth'-ym-ous,  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  leipothym(ia)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic,  - ous .] 

Pathology : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fainting  fit. 

2.  Subject  to  fainting  fits. 

leis'-ter,  s.  [Icel.  Ijdstr:  Sw.  ljustra.]  A  three- 
pronged  spear  for  striking  fish.  (Scotch.) 
*leis'-ur-3,-ble  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Eng. 

leisur(e) ;  -able.) 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done  at  leisure;  not  hur¬ 
ried  ;  leisurely. 

2.  Not  occupied;  idle. 

*leis-ur~a-bly,  *leas-fir-a-bly  (leis  as  lezh  or 

lezh),  adv.  [Eng .  leisurab(le) ;  -ly.)  In  a  leisurely 
manner;  at  leisure;  not  hurriedly. 

leis  -ure  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  *leiser,  *leis- 
ere,  *leysure,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  leisir,  properly  the 
infin.  of  a  verb=to  be  lawful,  from  Lat.  licet— it  is 
permitted ;  Fr.  loisir .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Freedom  from  business,  occupation,  or  hurry; 
power  or  liberty  to  spend  time  according  to  one’s 


IT  7.]  From  this  last  principle  naturally  followed 
the  teaching  that  this  world  is.the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds,  so  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in 
Candide.  [Monad,  Optimism,  Wolffianism.] 

Lelh-nitz-O-,  pref.  [Leibnitzian.]  Belonging 
to,  connected  with,  or  characteristic  of  the  teaching 
of  Leibnitz.  [Leibnitzianism.] 

Leibnitzo-Wolffian,  Leibnitz-Wolffian,  Leib- 
niz-Wolffian,  a.  (See  extract.) 

“The  next  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refutation, 
but  the  systematization  of  the  Leibnitzian  conceptions. 
The  work  was  undertaken  with  decided  talent,  indefatiga¬ 
ble  industry,  and  very  considerable  result  by  Christian 
Wolff,  so  that  nearly  all  disciples  of  Leibnitz  in  Germany 
stood  also  under  his  influence,  and  the  school  was,  and  is 


leg  -U-min,  leg'-h-mine,  S.  [English,  &C.,  legu-  still,  commonly  designated  as  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian.” —  choice. 

_  f  .  .  \  ^  ~\  IT „  7.  „  ..  ™  .  II.  Dlm'7  ii  114  **  A  Q  m 


Ueberweg:  Hist .  Phil.,  ii.  114. 
lel'-dy-Ite,  s.  JNamed  after  Dr.  J.  Leidy,  of 


m(en) ;  -in,  -ine.] 

Chem.:  [Vegetable  Casein.] 

le -gu-min-6-sse,  s.  ph  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin  Philadelphia  ’;  suff  ".-ite.  (Min.).] 
feaumiftosus=leguminous.]  Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  wart-like  encrus- 

Bot. :  Leguminous  plants ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  tations  consisting  of  fine  scales,  also  stalactitic. 
Exogens,  alliance  Rosales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  luster,  resinous  ;  color,  grass- 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate,  generally  compound  blue  or  olive-green ;  streak,  white.  Composition; 
leaves,  occasionally  dotted ;  the  petiole  tumid  at  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron, 
the  base,  with  two  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  magnesia,  and  lime.  Found  with  grossular  garnet, 
petiole,  and  two  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet ;  the  zoisite,  and  quartz,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co., 
pedicels  usually  articulated ;  calyx  five-parted,  in-  Pennsylvania. 


ferior,  the  odd  segment  anterior;  petals  five,  or  by 
abortion  four,  three,  two,  one,  or  none;  stamens 
definite  or  indefinite,  diadelphous, .more  rarely  mon- 
adelphous  or  polyadelphous  ;  pistil  one-celled,  gen¬ 
erally  of  one  carpel ;  fruit  a  legume,  or  more  rarely 
a  drupe  ;  seeds  one  or  more,  attached  to  the  upper 
suture.  Known  genera  297,  species  4, 700,  diffused, 
though  not  equally,  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sub-orders,  Papilionace®,  C®salpime®, 
and  Mimose®. 

le-gu-mIn-6-sI'-te§,  s.  [Modern  Latin  legumi- 
nos(us) ;  suff.  -ites  (Palceont.) .] 

Pulceobotany : 


*leie,  v.  t.  [Lay,  «.] 

*leig-er,  s.  &  a.  [Ledger,  Leger  (1).] 
leigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  variant  of  lea= a  meadow, 
a  pasture.]  A  frequent  suffix  in  English  place- 
names  ;  as,  Bndleigh,  Chora  leigh,  &c.  Also  written 
ley,  lea. 

lel-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  Zeios=smooth  to  the  touch; 
the  same  as  Lat.  Icevis .] 

Bot.,Zo6l.,<&c.:  Smooth. 

lel-o-cam'-psc  s.  [Pref.  leio-,  and  Gr.  kampe= a 
CA<Entom. :  A  genus  of  Notodontid®.  Leiocampa 


1.  A  genus  of  fossil  Leguminos®  founded  by  Mr.  dictcea  is  the  Swallow  Prominent  Moth,  whitish, 
Bowerbank,  F.  R-  S.,  on  seeds  from  the  London  with  dark-brown  markings.  The  expansion  of  the 
Clay.  He  describes  eighteen  species.  They  may  winffS  is  about  two  inches.  The  larva  feeds  on 
not  be  closely  akin  to  each  other,  but  scattered  over  popiars  and  willows  in  September, 
the  leguminous  order.  (Bowerbank :  Fossils  of  the  lel  -o-don,  s.  [Pref.  leio-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 

London  Clay .) _  .,  ,  ,  ,, n  _ odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 


2.  A  genus  of  fossil  leaves,  believed  to  belong  to 
the  order  Leguminos®.  They  are  from  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  rocks. 

le  gu  mln-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  leguminosus, 
fvom  legumen  (q.  v.).]  Having  its  fruit  in  the  form 
of  a  legume  (q.  v.). 

leguminous-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  for  the  great  order  Legu¬ 
minos®,  or  Fabace®  (q.  v.). 


Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mosasaurous  Reptiles  from 
the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

lel'-O-thrix,  s.  [Prefix  leio-;  Gr.  thrix  (genit. 
trichos)  =  hair.]  ,,  .  , 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ampelid®  (Chatterers),  sub; 
family  Pachycephalin®  (Thick-heads).  They  are 
found  in  India,  where  they  carefully  examine  birds 
for  any  insects  inhabiting  them.  Their  eggs  are 
black  spotted  with  yellow. 


As  our  bodies  waxe  and  gather  strength  by  leysure.” — 
Savile:  Tacitus;  Agricola,  p.  184. 

2.  Vacant  or  unoccupied  time;  time  free  from 
occupation  or  employment. 

“I  may  have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

3.  A  convenient  opportunity  ;  convenience,  ease. 

“Pay  them  at  thy  leisure.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  518. 

B.  As  adj.:  Free  from  business,  occupation,  or 
hurry ;  unoccupied,  idle ;  as,  leisure  hours. 

T[  (l)  At  leisure:  Free  from  business  or  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  disengaged. 

(2)  At  one’s  leisure :  At  one’s  ease ;  without  hurry, 
leis'-ured  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Eng.  leis- 
ur(e);  -ed.]  Having  leisure  or  unoccupied  time; 
at  leisure. 

leis’-ure-ljf  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  adj.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  leisure;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Free  from  or  without  hurry  or  haste ; 
gentle,  slow,  deliberate. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  leisurely  manner ;  without  hurry 
or  haste ;  deliberately. 

*leite,s.  [Light,  s.] 

*leke  (1),  s.  [Leek.] 

*leke  (2),s.  [Leak,  s.] 

*leke,  a.  [Leak,  a.] 

Hell,  v.t.  [Loll.] 

*lem'-g.n,  *lem'-mhn,  *leof-man,  s.  [A.  S.  Ie6f 
=dear,  andmajin=man  or  woman.]  A  sweetheart 
of  either  sex  ;  a  gallant,  a  mistress:  originally  used 
in  a  good  sense,  but  afterward  usually  in  a  bad. 

le-man’-e-?L,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Leman,  a 
French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  or 
tribe  Lemanid®,  or  Lemanie®  (q.  v.). 


b<Hl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  b$l,  d?L 


lemanidsB 
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lemuroidea 


le-mo'-nl-as,  s.  [Gr.  leimonias=a  water  nymph. J 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Green-spored  Alg®,  or  Confei*- 
■voids.  It  consists  of  blue-colored  fresh-water  Alg®, 
filamentous,  inarticulate,  compound  cellular,  car- 
tilagineo-coriaceous  substance.  The  fronds  are 
branched,  hollow,  having  within  them  whorls  of 
wart-like  bodies,  finally  breaking  up  into  elliptic 
spores. _  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.)  Lindley  makes  the 
Lemanid®  a  tribe  or  family  of  Fucese,  and  defines 
them  as  having  a  hollow  frond  wholly  converted 
into  a  receptacle.  Only  known  genus,  Lemanea 
(q.  v.). 

lem’-bl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lemb(us ) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.J 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Ciliata.  It 
consists  of  long,  vermiform  animalcules,  having  a 
long,  crest-like  ciliated  border  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  They  swim  vigorously. 

lem’-bus,  s.  [Latin  lembus,  from  Gr.  lembos=a 
small,  fast-sailing  vessel  with  a  sharp  prow ;  a  pin¬ 
nace.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lembid®. 
Typical  species,  Lembus  velifer. 

*leme,  s.  [A.  S.  ledma.]  A  gleam,  a  ray  of  light, 

a  flash. 

*leme,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  ledman.]  To  gleam,  to  shine. 

lem-ma,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  lemmata  thing 
taken  ;  in  logic,  a  premise  taken  for  granted  ;  eilem- 
mai,  perf.  pass,  of  lambanb= to  take;  Fr.  lemme.) 

Math.:  An  auxiliary  proposition,  demonstrated 
on  account  of  its  immediate  application  to  some 
other  proposition.  The  conclusion  of  the  lemma 
becomes  requisite  to  the  demonstration  of  the  main 
proposition,  and,  rather  than  encumber  that  propo¬ 
sition,  a  separate  demonstration  is  introduced. 
The  idea  of  a  lemma  is,  that  it  is  introduced  out  of 
its  natural  place,  and  this  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  propositions  which,  entering  in  their 
proper  places,  are  of  more  or  less  use  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  subsequent  ones. 

*lem  -man,  s.  [Leman.] 

lem'-mlng,  lem'-ing,  s.  [The  Norwegian  name.] 

1.  Zodlogy : 

(1)  Sing.:  My  odes  lemmus,  a  rodent  of  the  family 
Murid® ;  habitat,  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Dark  brownish-black,  mixed 
irregularly  with  tawny  on  the  back,  fading  into 
yellowish-white  on  the  abdomen.  Length  about 
six  inches,  the  tail  being  only  half  an  inch.  The 
Lemming  is  remarkable  for  migrating  at  certain 
periods,  generally  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in 
immense  multitudes,  in  a  straight  line,  apparently 
in  obedience  to  some  blind  mechanical  impulse. 
They  move  onward  in  parallel  columns,  and  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line, 
the  migration  always  terminating  in  the  sea.  and 
ending  in  the  drowning  of  all  that  have  survived 
the  journey.  (Nicholson:  Zodlogy.) 

(2)  PI. :  The  genus  Myodes  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  lemmings  are  represented  by 
one  species  in  Post-Tertiary  deposits  occurring 
after  the  Glacial  Period,  and  being  contemporary 
with  palaeolithic  man.  (Nicholson:  Palaeontology.) 

lexn'-na,  s.  [Gr.  lemna=a  water-plant,  Lemna 
palustris .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pistiaceae  (Lemnads  or  Duck¬ 
weeds).  The  spathe  membranaceous,  urceolate,  the 
vegetative  system  replaced  by  a  minute  floating 
stem  with  dependent  rootlets.  Flowers  two,  monoe¬ 
cious,  imperfect.  [Duckweed.] 

lem-na’-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lemn(a) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Pistiace.®.  (Lindley.)  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  prefers  the  name  Lemnaceae.  [Lem¬ 
nads,  Pistiace.e.] 

lem'-nad§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lemn(a) ;  Eng.  pi.  suff. 
-ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Pistiaceae,  or  Lemnaceae  (q.  v.). 

Lem'-ni-an,  a.  [Lat.  Lemnius ,  from  Lemnus; 
Gr.  Lemnos ,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Lemnos. 

Leinnian-eartli,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  dried  and  powdered  pulp  investing 
me  seeds  in  the  fruit  of  Adansonia  digitata,  the 
Baobab  tree  (q.  v.). 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  Sphragidite  (q.  v.). 

Lemnian-ruddle,  s.  A  kind  of  ruddle  or  red 

chalk  dug  up  in  Lemnos,  and  used  by  artificers  for 
coloring. 

lem-nis-ca  -ta,  lem-nis'-cate,  s.  [Lat.  lemnis- 
cafws= adorned  with  ribbons ;  lenin iscus  -  ■  a  ribbon.] 

Geom. :  The  name  given  to  a  curve  of  the  fourth 
degree,  having  the  form  of  the  figure  8  (  CO  ‘ 

parts  being  symmetrical,  and  generated  _ _ 

point  to  which  a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
meets  the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the 
center. 


lem-nis  -cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  ribbon.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fillet  or  ribbon  of  various 
colored  wools,  hanging  from  the  back  of  the  head¬ 
dress,  or  crown  diadem,  &c.  It  was  frequently 
attached  to  crowns  and  other  prizes  as  a  mark  of 
greater  distinction.  It  was  originally  made  of  the 
rind  of  trees,  but  in  process  of  time  came  to  be 
made  of  more  costly  materials,  and  at  last  even  of 
silver  or  gold. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat. :  A  fillet ;  a  bundle  of  fibers  on  each  side 
of  the  peduncular  fibers  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Zobl.:  One  of  the  minute  riband-shaped  ap¬ 
pendages  in  the  generative  pores  in  Entozoa. 

le-m&-dIp-6-de§,  le-mo-dlp-o-da,  s.  pi.  [L^:- 

MODIPODA.J 

lem’-on,  *lem-mon,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  limon ,  from 
Persian  limun,  lirnuna— a  lemon,  a  citron;  Turk. 
liman;  Arab,  lalmtin .] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  in  II. 

“Thus  a  lemon ,  quince,  or  sharp  apple,  cut  with  a  knife, 
becomes  immediately  black.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  The  color  of  a  lemon ;  a  bright,  pale-yellow 
color. 

II.  Bot.,  Hist.,  &  Comm. :  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
limonum,  or  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  peti¬ 
ole  is  not  winged.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
citron,  but  is  longer,  more  irregular,  less  knobbed 
at  the  extremity,  and  the  skin  is  thinner.  There 
are  many  varieties.  Lemons  are  largely  imported 
into  this  country  from  the  tropics  and  subtropics. 

H  The  Java  lemon  is  Citrus  javaniga;  the  Median 
lemon,  C.  medica;  the  Pearl  lemon,  C.  margarita ; 
the  Sweet  lemon,  C.  lumia;  the  Water  lemon, 
Passiflora  maliformis ,  and  the  Wild  lemon,  Podo¬ 
phyllum  peltatum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

“  Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  groves  ; 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime  .  .  . 

Their  lighter  glories  blend.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  664. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  lemon;  impreg¬ 
nated  with  lemon. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  a  lemon ;  pale-yellowish. 

IT  Oil  of  lemons.  Essential  oil  of  lemon: 

Chem.,  Pharm.,  die.:  The  oil  expressed  or  dis¬ 
tilled  from  fresh  lemon  peel.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Sicily.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  microscopic 
examination  of  pollen,  &c.,  placed  in  it  to  render 
them  more  transparent.  It  is  better  for  the  purpose 
than  oil  of  turpentine,  being  less  volatile  and  less 
disagreeable. 

lemon-colored,  a. 

Bot.,  &c.:  The  color  of  a  ripe  lemon,  the  purest 
yellow  without  any  brightness. 

lemon-dab,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  microcephalus.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Common  Dab.  ( Yarrell.)  [Dab,  s.,  2.] 
lemon-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)  schoenanthus. 
So  called  from  its  agreeable  smell.  The  taste  is 
warm,  bitterish,  and  not  unpleasant.  Formerly  it 
was  brought  over  from  Turkey,  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  long,  and  sold  as  a  stomachic  and  deobstruent. 
Now  but  rarely  used. 

lemon-juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  lemon.  It  is 
used  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  but  has  been  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  superseded  by  lime-juice.  It  is  rather  opaque, 
and  of  an  extremely  sour  taste,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

lemon-kali,  s.  An  effervescing  drink,  prepared 
by  mixing  lemon-juice  with  dissolved  bicarbonate 
of  potash. 

lemon-peel,  s.  The  peel  or  rind  of  the  lemon, 
which,  when  dried,  preserved,  and  candied,  is  used 
in  desserts  and  as  a  flavoring  material  by  cooks.  It 
is  an  aromatic  stomachic. 

lemon-sole,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Solea  aurantiaca;  distinguished  by  its 
yellowish  or  lemon  color,  marbled  with  brown  and 
speckled  with  black.  It  ranges  southward  as  far 
as  Portugal. 

lemon-squash,  s.  [Squash  (1),  s.,  IT.] 
lemon-tree,  s.  [Lemon.] 

lemon-yellow,  s.  The  color  of  the  lemon,  a  pale 
yellow. 


g  the  form  of  the  figure  8  (  00  ),  both  lemo“  ;  Sp^naiJ’  Um0nade'  from  Z”=a 
1  generated  by  the  1.  A  drink  prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice  with 

water  and  sweetening  it. 

2.  An  effervescing  drink,  consisting  of  water  and 
sugar,  flavored  with  the  essence  of  lemons. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


ls-man'-I-dse,  le-man’-i-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lemanea. J 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lemoniin®.  of  which  the  Papilio  lemonias  of  Lin- 
nseus,  an  Indian  butterfly  with  dentated  wings,  gray 
with  yellow  points  and  an  ocellus,  is  the  type. 

le-mS-ni-P-nse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lemoni(as); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\  _  _ 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Erycinid®.  There  are- 
only  three  branches  to  the  sub-costal  nervures  ;  the 
sub-costal  and  discoidal  nervures  are  completely 
distinct. 

le-mur  (pi.  le'-mur§,  lem'-fl-re§),  s.  [Lat.=a 

ghost,  a  specter.] 

1.  Compar.  Religions  (pi.)  (of  the  form  lemures)  : 
Specters  or  spirits  of  the  dead.  Some  Latin  writers 
used  this  word  as  the  common  term  for  all  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (Ovid:  Fast.  v.  483),  and  divided 
the  Lemures  into  two  classes:  The  good,  who  be¬ 
came  Lares  (q.  v.),  and  the  wicked,  who  became- 
Larvffi.  But  the  commonly  received  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  Lemures  and  the  Larvre  were 
identical  (August.:  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11),  and  they 
were  said  to  wander  about  at  night  as  specters- 
( Hor .  :  Epist.  ii.  2,  209),  and  to  torment  and  frighten 
the  living  (Pers.:  Sat.  v.  185).  To  propitiate  them 
and  to  purify  the  house,  certain  ceremonies  were- 
annually  performed  on  the  nights  of  May  9th,  11th, 
and  13th.  (In  the  example  the  word  is  a  dissyllable.) 
(See  Ovid:  Fast.  v.  419-44.) 

“The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.” 

Milton:  Ode.  on  the  Nativity. 

2.  Zoblogy: 

(1)  Sing.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lemurin®  (q.  v.).  Habitat,  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  contains  many  species,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  described  under  their 
popular  names.  Generic  characteristics :  Long- 
snout,  small  flat  skull,  long  body,  with  narrow 
flanks.  Hind  limbs  rather  longer  than  the  fore, 
long  furry  tail,  hands  and  feet  short,  with  a  broad 
great  toe ;  ears  tufted  or  hairy,  and  moderate  in. 
length.  In  some  kinds  the  head  is.  surrounded  by  a 
ruff  of  fur ;  the.color  varies  even  in  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  The.  true  Lemurs  are  diurnal 
arboreal  animals,  principally  frugivorous,  but  feed¬ 
ing  occasionally  on  birds’  eggs,  and  even  small 
birds. 

(2)  PI.  (of  the  form  lemurs) :  Loosely  employed, 
as  the  English  equivalent  of  Lemuroidea  (q.  v.). 

le-mur-a'-vi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lemurav(us)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A.  family  of  fossil  mammals,  appar¬ 
ently  connecting  the  Lemuroids  and  the  Platy- 
rhines.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh  on  remains 
in  deposits  of  Eocene  age  in  this  country. 

le-mur-a'-vus,  s.  [Lat.  lemur  (q.  v.),  and  avits 
—a  grandfather,  an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lemur- 
avid®  (q.  v.).  There  were  forty-four  teeth. 

le-mu’-re§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=specters,  ghosts.]  The 
ghosts  of  the  departed. 

le-miir’-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  &c.,  lemur ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  One  of  the  families  of  the  sub-order  Lemur¬ 
oidea  (q.  v.).  It  contains  four  sub-families :  Indri- 
sin®,  Lemurin®,  Nycticebin®,  and  Galaginin®. 

lem-u-rl  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,&c.,  lemur;  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Lemurld®. 
It  contains  the  typical  genus  Lemur  (q.  v.),  Hapa- 
lemur,  and  Lepilemur. 

lem'-U-rlne,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  lemur;  -ine.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling  the  lemurs. 
[Lemur,  Lemuroidea.] 

lem’-fl-rdid,  a.  &  s.  [Lemuroidea.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  the- 
genus  Lemur  or  the  sub-order  Lemuroidea. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing.  .-Any  individual  of  the  sub-order  Lemu¬ 
roidea. 

2.  PI.:  The  sub-order  Lemuroidea  (q.  v.). 
Iem-u-r6i'-de-g,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.,  &c., 

lemur  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidos=resemblance.] 

1.  Zool. :  Half-Apes  Prosimi®,  Milne-Edwards, 
Gervais,  Grandidier,  and  Gratiolet  proposed  to  raise  - 
them  to  a  distinct  order  on  the  ground  of  their 
placentation  and  cerebral  characteristics.  Mivart 
makes  them  a  sub-order  of  Primates  (referring  the 
Apes  and  Man  to  another  sub-order  Antliropoidea). 
It  contains  the  true  lemurs  [Lemur]  and  the  ■ 
lemuroid  animals,  distributed  in  three  families: 
Lemuridre.Tarsnd®,  and  Cheiromyid®.  Their  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  roughly  accords  with  that  of 
the  races  of  woolly-haired  men.  The  Lemuroids  are 
frugivorous  or  insectivorous,  and  nocturnal.  All 
destitute  of  cheek-pouch,  ischial  callosities,  and 
prehensile  tail.  The  facial  angle  is  much  more 
acute  than  m  the  apes.  (For  distinctly  anatomical 
P1c£o  la.[1.tlp®  °,f  the  Lemuroidea,  see  Proc.  Z06I.  Soc. 
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2.  Palceont.:  [Lemuravus.] 


fal1’  father;  ^vet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


lena 
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lenocinium 


*1  e'-ng,  s.  [Lat.]  A  procuress, 
lend,  *lene,  *lenen  (pa.  t.  *lenede,  *lende , 
*lente,  lent;  pa.  par.  *lened,  *lend,  lent),  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  Itknan— to  lend,  give,  grant,  from  Iden— a 
oan;  cogn.with  Dut.  leenen= to  lend,  from  leen= a 
feeor  fief;  Icel.  ldna= to  lend,  from  Ian— a  loan; 
I6na— to  grant,  from  I6n=  a  fief;  Dan.  laane= to 
lend,  from  laan= a  loan;  Sw.  lana= to  lend,  from 
lan=  a  fee,  a  fief;  Ger.  lehnen—  to  lend,  from  lehen , 
lehn= a  fief.  Thed  is  excrescent,  the  modern  form 
of  the  word  being  due  to  the  forms  of  the  pa.  t.  and 
>pa.  par.  of  the  original  verb.]  [Loan,] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give ;  to  grant. 

“Hu  mihte  lie  leanen  lif  to  the  deade?” 

St.  Katherine,  1,086, 

■*2.  To  bestow  upon ;  to  endow  with. 

“  God  lene  him  grace.” — William  of  Palerne,  327. 

3.  To  give  or  grant  to  another  for  temporary  use ; 
to  give  the  use  of  on  condition  of  return  ;  as,  to  lend 
a  book. 

4.  To  give  the  use  of  to  another  temporarily  on 
•condition  of  return  or  repayment  together  with  a 
recompense  or  payment  for  the  use. 

“The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  To  afford  ;  to  grant;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

“  Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  ’gainst  the  tempest.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  give  up  for  a  time ;  to  grant ;  to  turn ;  to 

apply. 

“  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 

And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak.” 

Addison:  Cato. 

7.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation  ;  as,  to  lend  a 
horse.  (Eng.) 

♦3.  To  give,  as  a  blow. 

B.  Reflexively : 

1 .  To  devote  ;  to  give,  as  an  assistant  or  promoter ; 
as,  He  lent  himself  to  the  scheme. 

2.  To  accommodate ;  to  fit ;  to  suit ;  as,  A  dress 
lends  itself  to  the  figure. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  make  loans;  to  give  the  use  of 
things  to  another  temporarily. 

“  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
■Lord.” — Prov.  xjx.  17.  ~ 

H  To  lend  a  hand:  To  give  assistance;  to  assist. 
If  To  lend  a  hand:  To  afford  assistance;  to  help, 
lend  -a-ble,  a.  [End.  lend;  - able .]  That  may 
or  can  be  lent ;  capable  of  being  lent. 

lend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lend;  -er.]  One  who  lends; 
especially  one  who  lends  money  upon  interest. 

“  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

♦lender,  *lend§,  s.  pi.  [Loin.]  The  loins, 
lend'-mg,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Lend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  granting  anything,  as  a 

Jo  an. 

2.  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

“  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles, 

In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness’  soldiers.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

3.  Outward  appurtenances  not  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  a  thing. 

“Off,  off,  you  lendings:  come,  unbutton  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*lend§,  s.  pi.  [Lendes.] 

♦lene  (1),  a.  [Lean.] 

lene,  a.  (2),  &  s.  [Lat.  lenis -  smooth.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Philol. :  Smooth ;  applied  to  certain  mute  or  ex¬ 
plosive  consonants,  as  k,  p,  t. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Philol. :  A  smooth,  mute,  or  explosive  consonant, 
as  k,  p ,  t  • 

♦lene,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lend.] 

♦leng,  a.  [Long.] 

length  *lengthe,  s.  [A.  S.  lengdh,  from  lang= 
long  ;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  lengte,  from  lang=\ong ;  Dan. 
loengde,  from  lana=\ong;  Sw.  lanad,  from  lang= 
long;  lcel.  lengd,  from  langr-long.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  body  from  end  to 
end;  the  longest  measure  of  any  object,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  depth,  thickness,  breadth,  or  width; 
the  measure  of  the  greatest  line  which  can  be 
drawn  from  one  extremity  of  anything  material  to 
the  other.  


A  certain  extent  or  portion  of  space,  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  measurement. 
“But,  ah  [thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 

To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles,  when  thou  art  gone.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  43. 

y^A  definite  portion  of  the  length  of  any  material 

'*  a.  centipede  .  .  .  be  sliced  into  several  lengths, 
the  action  of  the  feet  continues.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review, 
p.  193. 

4.  Long  continuance  or  duration. 

‘‘Length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they 
add  to  thee.” — Pi’ov,  iii.  2. 

5.  Distance. 

“He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter.” — Clarendon: 
Civil  War. 

6.  Detail,  amplification ;  reach  or  expansion  of 
anything. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricket :  The  point  where  the  ball  pitches  after 
delivery  by  the  bowler,  desirably  at  such  a  distance 
or  length  from  the  batsman  as  to  make  forward 
play  risky,  while  not  so  far  from  him  as  to  make 
back  play  easy. 

2.  Racing :  The  measure  of  the  body  running,  or 
driven;  as,  .A  horse  wins  a  race  by  two  lengths;  a 
bicyclist  wins  by  three  lengths  (that  is,  of  his 
machine). 

3.  Theat.:  Forty  lines  of  a  part,  whether  occur¬ 
ring  consecutively  or  divided. 

“I’ve  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here,  which  I  must  be  up 
in  to-morrow  night.” — Dickens:  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch. 
xxiii. 

IT  (1)  At  length: 

1.  In  or  to  the  full  extent;  as,  to  write  a  name  at 
length. 

2.  At  last ;  in  the  end ;  after  a  long  time. 

(2)  At  full  length :  Stretched  out  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent. 

“Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length.” 

Wordsworth:  Poet’s  Epitaph. 

♦length,  v.  t.  [Length,  a.]  To  lengthen,  to  ex¬ 
tend. 

“Short  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  210. 

♦lengthed,  a.  [Eng .length;  -ed.]  Havinglength. 
“His  body  was  8  foote  long,  and  his  armes  and  legges 
well  lengthed  and  strengthed  after  the  proportion  of  his 
body.” — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  clvi. 
length -gn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  length,  s.;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  long  or  longer;  to  draw  out,  to  ex¬ 
tend,  to  elongate ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  line. 

2.  To  protract ;  to  extend  in  time  or  duration. 

3.  To  extend,  to  prolong ;  to  draw  or  spin  out ;  as, 
to  lengthen  a  discourse. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation;  as,  to  lengthen 
a  syllable  or  vowel. 

IT  Lengthen  is  frequently  followed  by  the  adverb 
out,  but  with  little  or  no  addition  to  the  meaning. 

“Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  204. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  longer;  to  in¬ 
crease  in  length  ;  to  extend ;  to  be  protracted. 

length '-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lengthen.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  long  or  longer. 

“Lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.” — Dan.  iv.  28. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  growing  longer, 
lengthening-bar,  s.  An  extension  piece  for  the 

leg  of  a  drafting  compass,  when  the  reach  of  tne 
ordinary  legs  is  insufficient, 
lengthening-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  timbers  added  to  the  ribs 
above  the  top  timbers,  to  impart  the  necessary 
height  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

lengthening-rod,  s.  A  rod  with  a  screw  and 
screw-socket  at  the  respective  ends ;  attached  end¬ 
wise  to  form  a  long  shank  for  an  auger  or  drill  in 
deep  boring. 

tlength'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  length;  -ful(l).]  Of  great 

length ;  long. 

“  The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong ; 

The  horses  fly.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  359. 
length  -x-ly,  adv.  [English  lengthy;  -ly.]  In  a 
lengthy  manner ;  at  great  length  or  extent. 

length '-1-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lengthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lengthy ;  length,  prolixity ; 
as,  the  lengthiness  of  a  discourse. 

♦length '-Dig,  *length-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Length,  v. ] 

length'-way§,  adv.  [Eng.  length,  and  ways.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  length ;  from  end  to  end ;  in 
a  longitudinal  direction. 


length '-wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  length:  -wise.]  The 
same  as  Lengthways  (q.  v.). 

length -jf,  a.  [Eng.  length ;  -y.]  Havinglength; 
having  too  great  length ;  long  and  tedious ;  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length ;  prolix. 

le’-ni-en-9$f,  *le'-nl-en9e,  s.  [Eng.  lenien(t); 
•cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lenient ;  lenity; 
mildness,  gentleness. 

le’-nLqnt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  leniens,  pr.  par.  of  lenio 
=to  soften,  to  soothe  ;  Je?i.is=smooth,  soft,  mild.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Softening,  mitigating,  assuasive.  (Often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of.) 

“Lenient  of  grief,  the  pitying  god  began.” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  731. 
*2.  Laxative,  relaxing,  emollient. 

“While  lenient  baths  at  home  his  wife  prepares, 

He  and  his  sons  attend  their  fleecy  cares.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  11. 

3.  Mild,  gentle,  not  severe  or  rigorous  ;  merciful, 
clement ;  as,  to  be  lenient  toward  an  offender. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  preparation  or  application  of  an 
emollient  or  assuaging  nature. 

“Therefore  I  do  advise  the  use  of  lenients,  not  only  by 
the  authority  of  those  ancient  and  modern  chirurgeons, 
but  by  my  own  practice.” — Wiseman;  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
ch.  ix. 

le  -nl-qnt-ly,  adv.  [English  lenient;  -ly.]  In  a 
lenient  manner;  mildly;  mercifully;  with  mercy 
and  clemency ;  without  severity  or  rigor. 

“  The  deluded  populace,  .  .  .  can  scarcely  be  treated 
too  leniently.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

len’-i-fy,  *len-i-fie,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  lenifier,  from 
Lat.  2ems=mild,  gentle,  and  facio— to  make.]  To 
assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  soften. 

♦len'-i-ment,  s.  [Lat.  lenimentum,  from  lenio— 
to  soften;  Jewts=mild,  gentle.]  An  assuasive,  a 
lenient. 

len'-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Unitif,  from  Lat.  lenio 
=  to  soften;  lenis=mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  soft* 
ening  or  mitigating;  emollient;  assuasive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  application,  which 
tends  to  soothe  or  ease  pain  ;  a  lenient. 

“Remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives, 
cordials,  alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.” — Bur¬ 
ton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  280. 

2.  Anything  which  soothes  or  allays  passion,  ex¬ 
citement,  or  grief. 

len’-I-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lenitive ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lenitive  or  emollient. 

♦len-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  lenitudo,  from  Zems=soft, 
gentle.]  Lenity,  leniency. 

len'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  lenitcis,  from  lenis=sott,  gen¬ 
tle.]  Mildness  of  temper  or  disposition;  mercy; 
clemency ;  tenderness ;  freedom  from  harshness, 
cruelty,  or  severity  ;  humanity. 

“His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  hig 
good  nature.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Len-ni-len'-g-pe,  s.  [North  American  Indian.! 
A  general  name  for  a  group  of  Algonquins,  which 
occupied  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Connecticut  to  Virginia. 

len'-nLtlte,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Lenni.] 

Min.  :  A  greenish  orthoclase  (q.  v.)  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  cleavage. 

len-no’-g,  s.  [Named  after  Joachim  Miller.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lennoace®, 
len-no-a  -$e-se,  s.pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lenno(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 
Botany:  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens.  It 
consists  of  leafless  or  scaly  parasitic  herbs,  with 
panicles  or  heads  of  hexamerous  or  decamerous 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  corolla  gamopetalous  ;  sta¬ 
mens  equal ;  perigynous.  Ovary  many-celled,  each 
cell  with  two  ovules.  Found  in  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  resemble  Orobanchacese,  but  appear 
to  some  authorities  more  akin  to  Monotropace®. 
{Supp.  to  Treas.  of  Bot.) 
le'-no,s.  [Ital.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  open  cotton  goods,  thinner  than 
book-muslin.  It  is  used  for  veils,  window-curtains, 
&c.  It  is  plain,  colored,  or  checked. 

♦le-nog'-i-nant,  a.  [Lat.  lenocinans,  pr.  par.  of 
lenocinor= to  pander,  to  be  lewd.]  [Lenocinium.] 
Given  to  lewdness,  lewd. 

le-no-9in'-I-uin,  s.  [Lat.,  from  leno=  a  pandar.j 
Scots  Law:  The  connivance  of  a  husband  at  his 
wife’s  adultery,  and  his  participation  in  the  profits 
of  her  prostitution,  or  his  lending  himself  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  own  and  her  dis¬ 
grace. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shur; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 


lens 
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leof 


len§,  s.  [L  at. = a  lentil ;  so  called  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  shape  to  the  seed  of  a  lentil,  which  is  like 
a  double-convex  lens.]  A  piece  of  a  transparent 
substance,  usually  glass,  so  shaped  as  to  afford  two 
regular  opposite  surfaces,  both  curved,  or  one 
curved  and  the  other  plane,  changing  the  direction 
of  rays  of  light,  and  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
apparent  size  of  objects  viewed  through  it.  Com¬ 
binations  of  lenses  increase  this  effect.  The  curved 
surfaces  are  usually  spherical,  and  the  ordinary 
lenses  of  this  description  are  of  six  varieties.  They 
are:  Plano-concave,  double  concave,  plano-convex, 
double  convex,  meniscus,  aud  concavo-convex. 
(See  these  words.) 

IT  There  are  many  lenses  peculiar  from  their  pro¬ 
portions,  construction,  arrangement,  or  specific 
effects  ;  these  will  bo  found  under  their  distinguish¬ 
ing  names. 

IT  Crystalline  lens:  [Crystalline,  (3).] 

lens-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  double  convex  lens,  as  the 
seeds  of  Amaranthus. 
lent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Lend.] 

♦lent,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.  lentus= slow,  gentle.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Slow,  gentle,  mild. 

B.  As  adverb : 

Music :  The  same  as  Lento  (q.  v.). 

Lent,  *Lente,s.  [A.  S.lencten=the  spring ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lente ;  Ger.  lenz ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lenzin ,  leng- 
izen ;  probably  from  A.  S.,  Ger.  &  Dut.  lang  =  long, 
because  in  spring  the  days  lengthen.] 

Church  History : 

1.  Roman  Church:  A  fast — formerly  of  varying 
duration,  but  now  of  forty  days — observed  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Easter  festival.  The  severity  of 
the  Lenten  fastis  now  much  modified,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  (both  as  to  time  and  quantity)  to  which  lacti- 
cinia  may  be  used  is  made  known  by  the  Lenten 
indults  published  by  the  bishops,  and  read  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  diocese  at  the  parochial  mass. 

2.  Greek  Church :  The  Greek  Lent  lasts  for  seven 
weeks— thirty-five  days,  for  on  all  Saturdays  (ex¬ 
cept  Holy  Saturday),  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  and  on  all  Sundays,  the  law  of  fasting  is 
not  in  force.  Strict  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  and 
lacticinia  begins  on  the  Monday  in  Quinquagesima 
week. 

3.  Anglican  Church:  In  the  “Table  of  Days  of 
Fasting  and  Abstinence,”  the  Forty  Days  of  Lent 
stand  first;  but  from  the  Reformation  till  about 
the  middle  of  this  century  the  practice  of  fasting 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  With  the  Oxford 
movement  came  an  endeavor  to  restore  ancient 
practices  and  discipline ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
High  Church  clergy  has  been  productive  of  a 
stricter  observance  of  this  penitential  season 
throughout  the  Church,  and  of  practice,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fasting,  more  in  accordance  with  the  Homily 
“Of  Good  Works”  than  had  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  previously. 

Lent-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Daffodil  ( Narcissus  pseudonarcissus). 
♦Lent-lover,  s.  A  cold,  platonic  lover, 
len-tan  -do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Becoming  slower  by  degrees ;  slackening 
the  time. 

len'-te,  len-to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Slowly. 

lentement  (as  lant’-man),  adv.  [Fr.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Lento  (q.  v.). 

lent  ’-en,  a.  [A.  S.  Zenc<en=pertaining  to  spring.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lent;  as  Lenten- tide,  Len¬ 
ten-time. 

2.  Used  in  or  appropriate  to  Lent. 

*3.  Sparing,  meager,  poor,  thin. 

“  Meanwhile  she  quenched  her  fury  at  the  flood. 

And  with  a  lenten  salad  cooled  her  blood.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  27. 
len'-tib-u-lar-i-u,  s.  [Altered  by  Gesner  from 
Lat.  lenticula=  a  lentil.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  UtriculARIa  (q.  v.). 
len  -  tlb-  u  -lar  - 1  -  a  -  $6  -  33,  len  -  tib  -  u-lar- 
In-  e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lentibulari(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -inece.'j 
Bot.:  Butterworts;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of  water  or 
marsh  herbs,  with  radical  undivided  leaves,  and 
scapes  of  single,  spiked,  or  racemose  flowers  ;  calyx 
divided,  persistent,  inferior,  corolla  monopetalous, 
bilabiate  ;  stamens,  two ;  anthers  one-celled  ;  style 
one,  very  short.  Stigma  bilabiate.  Fruit  a  one- 
celled  capsule,  with  many  minute  exalbuminous 
seeds.  Found  in  marshes,  rivulets,  or  fountains 
over  the  world.  Known  genera  three ;  species 
about  130. 

len-ti-§el,  tlen-tl-gelle,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat. 
lens  (genit.  lentis)=a  lentil.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  lenticular  gland  (q.  v.). 


2.  Botany: 

(1)  Brown  oval  spots  found  upon  the  bark  of  most 
dicotyledonous  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  willows. 
They  are  mere  cellular  productions  from  the  meso- 
phlseum  or  cellular  envelope  of  the  bark. 

(2)  A  small  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  under  surface 
of  a  leaf. 

len-tl-§el  -late,  a.  [Eng.  lenticel;  -ate.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  having  lenticels. 

len-tlc'-fi-lg,  ( pi. len-tlc'-u-lse) ,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin. 
of  lens  (genit.  lentis)  = a  lentil.] 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  spores-cases  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  Med. :  A  freckle  ;  lentigo. 

3.  Optics:  A  small  lens. 

len-tlc'-fl-lar,  a.  [Lat.  lenticularis,  from  lens 
(genit.  lentis)=a  lentil ;  Fr.  lenticulaire .] 

1.  Resembling  a  lentil  in  form  or  size. 

2.  Of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  seeds  of  a  lentil; 
doubly-convex . 

lenticular-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  attended  by  an  eruption. 

lenticular-ganglion,  s. 

Anatomy:  The  same  as  Ophthalmic-ganglion 
(q.  v.). 

lenticular-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Lentil-shaped  mucous  follicles  near  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  &c. 

len-tlc’-fl-lar-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  lenticular ;  - ly .] 
In  the  manner  of  a  lens  ;  with  a  curve. 

len’-tl-cule,  s.  [Lenticula.] 

*len-tic'-y-llte,  s.  [Latin  lenticula:  Eng.  suff. 
•ite.\ 

Geol. :  A  fossil  having  a  lenticular  shape. 

len'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis ),  and 
forma= form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a  lens; 
lenticular. 


len  -tls-cus,  s.  [Lat.  lentiscus,  lentiseum=tha 
mastic  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Pistacia,  a  genus  of  Anacards, 
one  species  of  which,  Pistacia  lentiscus,  furnishes 
mastic  (q.  v.). 

len  -tlsk,  *len'-tlsck,  s.  [Fr.  lentisque,  from' 
Lat.  lentiscus ;  lentiscum— the  mastic-tree.]  The 
mastic-tree ;  lentiscus. 

*lent'-I-tude,  s.  [Lat.  lentitudo ,  from  lentus= 
slow;  O.  Fr.  lentitude;  Sp.  lentitud .]  Slowness, 
sluggishness. 

*lent'-ner,  *lent'-I-ner,  s.  [Eng.  lent,  s. ;  -ner.} 
A  hawk  taken  in  Lent. 

len'-to,  len-ta-men'-te,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Slowly. 

Ien'-t6ld,  a.  [Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis),  and  Gr. 
eidos=iorm,  appearance.]  Shaped  like  or  lesem- 
bling  a  lens. 

*lent'-on,  a.  [Lenten.] 

lent'-or,  *lent'-er,  *lent-our,  s.  [Lat.  lentor, 
from  lentus— slow,  tough,  clammy;  Fr.  lenteur; 
Ital.  lentore  ,*  Sp.  lentor .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Slowness,  sluggishness,  delay. 

“The  lentor  of  irruptions,  not  inflammatory,  points  to 
an  acid  cause.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  Tenacity,  viscosity,  viscidity. 

“It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kinde  of  lent- 
our,  and  are  of  a  more  depertible  nature  than  others.”— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  857. 

II.  Phys. :  That  sizey,  viscid,  coagulated  part  of 
the  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers,  obstructs  the 
capillary  vessels.  (Quincy.) 

lent'-ous,  a.  [  Latin  lentus = slow ,  tough, 
clammy.]  Clammy,  viscous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

“In  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body  are 
to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become  black.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 


len-tlg  -In-OSe,  a.  [Lat.  lentiginosus=ireckled.] 

Bot. :  Dusty,  covered  with  minute  dots,  dusted ; 
as  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Ardisia  lentiginosa. 

len-tlg'-In-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  lentiginosus,  from  len¬ 
tigo  (genit.  lentiginis)  =  a  freckle.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  lentigo  ;  scurvy,  furfuraceous. 

len-ti'-go,  s.  [Lat.=a  freckle,  from  lens  (genit. 
lentis) = a  lentil.] 

Med. :  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

len'-til,  *len’-tile,  *lintle,  s.  [Lat.  lenticula, 
dimin.  of  lens  (genit.  lentis)  —  a  lentil;  Fr.  lentille; 
Port,  lentilha;  Sp.  lenteja;  Ital.  lenticchia. J 

1.  Bot.,  dtc.:  Ervum  lens.  A  small  branching 
plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the  leaves  with 
eight  to  twelve  oblong 
leaflets,  and  pale  blue 
flowers  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  short  legumes 
with  two  to  four  seeds. 

In  Egypt  and  Syria  len¬ 
tils,  parched  in  a  frying- 
pan,  are  sold  as  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  especially  for 
those  who  are  going  on 
long  journeys.  In  France 
and  Germany  three  vari¬ 
eties  are  cultivated,  the 
small  brown,  which  is  the 
lightest  flavored  and  the 
best  for  haricots  and 
soups  ;  the  yellowish  one, 
which  is  a  little  larger 
and  the  next  best,  and 
the  lentil  of  Provence, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pea,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and 
more  suited  for  fodder  than  for  human  food.  (Lou¬ 
don.)  From  the  seeds  of  lentils  is  prepared  Reval- 
enta  arcibica. 

2.  Script.:  The  lentils  [Heb.  adhashim ]  of  Script¬ 
ure  were  Ervum  lens ,  the  red  pottage  made  by 
Jacob  was  composed  of  them.  (Gen.  xxv.  34 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 ;  Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

H  Pea  lentils: 

Bot.:  Sargassum  bacciferum. 

lentil- dew,  s.  Duckweed 
lentil-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Liroconite  (q.  v.). 
lentil-powder,  s. 

P/iarm. :  A  powder  made  of  the  pulverized  seeds 
of  the  lentil.  It  is  a  gentle  laxative. 

lentil-shell,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  genus  Ervillia  or  Ervilia  (q.  v.). 

*lent'-i-ner,  s.  [Lentner.] 

len-ti'-nus,  s.  [A  Roman  proper  name,  occur¬ 
ring  in  Martial  (iii.  43).] 

Bot.:  A  large  genus  of  gill-bearing  fungi,  resem¬ 
bling  Agaricus,  but  with  tougher  fronds. 


Lentil. 


TOY.] 

1.  A  kind  of  postscript  or  a  few  additional  lines 
appended  to  a  literary  composition,  especially  a 
poem,  serving  to  convey  the  moral  or  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  piece  to  some  particular  person. 

“I  will  add  the  V envoy:  Say  the  moral  again.” — Shakes¬ 
peare:  Love’ s  Labor’ s  Lost,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  result.  (Massinger : 
Bashful  Lover,  iv.  1.) 

^  Lenz  (z  as  tz),  s.  [The  discoverer  of  the  law  de¬ 
fined  below.] 

Lenz’s-law,s. 

Elect.:  "When  a  circuit  is  moved  in  the  presence 
of  a  current  or  magnet,  or  a  magnet  is  moved  in  the 
presence  of  a  current,  the  induced  current  is  such, 
that  it  tends  to  stop  the  movement.  (Wigan: 
Electrician' s  Pocket-Book,  p.  27.) 

lenz’-In-Ite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Named  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  mineralogis  Lenz.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  earthy,  com¬ 
pact,  white,  translucent,  and  somewhat  opaline. 
Included  by  Dana,  with  several  other  minerals  of 
the  clay  group,  under  halloysite  (q.  v.) . 

Le  0,  s.  [Lat.=a  lion  ;  Gr.  leon= a  lion.] 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  Lion,  one  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  constel¬ 
lations  in  the  midnight  sky  of  spring.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Leo  Minor,  on  the  east  by  Virgo,  on 
the  south  by  Sextans,  and  on  the  west  by  Cancer. 
It  contains  about  a  hundred  stars  visible  to  the- 
naked  eye.  Its  chief  star  is  Regulus ;  this  and 
Gamma  Leonis,  with  some  smaller  stars,  form  a 
figure  like  a  sickle.  From  its  vicinity  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteors  radiate. 

(2)  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  being  between 
120°  and  150°  of  the  _  ecliptic,  reckoning  from  the 
vernal  equinox.  Owing  to  “  precession  ”  it  now  be¬ 
gins  in  the  constellation  Cancer.  The  sun  enters 
the  sign  Leo  about  July  21st. 

*2.  Zo6l. :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Felidae.  In 
this  classification  the  Lion  is  called  Leo  nobilis  in¬ 
stead  of  Fe  lis  leo.  [Lion  .  ] 

Leo  minor,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Lesser  Lion,  a  constellation  formed 
by  Hevehus,  about  1691,  out  of  the  part  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  between  Leo  and  Ursa  Major.  It  is  surrounded 
by  Ursa  Major,  Lynx,  Cancer,  and  Leo.  None  of 
the  stars  quite  reach  the  fourth  magnitude. 

’  leod,  *lede,  s.  [A.  S.  leod=  a  man  ;  leocle  =  peo¬ 
ple  ;  I  cel.  liodhr ,  lydhr :  O.  L.  Ger.  lind.]  A  man,  a 
person,  a  people,  a  nation. 

“Leode  nere  thar  mine.”— Layamon,  1,118. 
*leod-bishop,  *leod-bischop,  s.  A  diocesan. 
*leod-like,  *leod-lic,  a.  Populous. 

•leod-ish,  *led-isch,  a.  [Leod.]  Populous. 

♦leof,  a.  [A.  S.  ledf;  O.  L.  Ger.  liof;  Icel.  liufr.l 
Dear,  beloved,  pleasant.  [Lief.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


leon 
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lepididse 


*leon,  s.  [Lat.  leo  (genit.  leonis).]  A  lion. 

le  on  -er-o,  s.  [Chilian.]  (See  extract.) 

The  dogs  employed  in  the  chase  of  the  puma  belong 
to  a  particular  breed  called  leoneroa.” — Darwin:  Voyage 
of  a  Naturalist,  ch.  xii. 

Le  -6-ne§e,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant  of  Leon  in  Spain ;  (as  a  plural)  the  inhabitants 
of  Leon. 

le-on-hard  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Blum  after  G. 
Leonhard;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  laumontite  (q.  v.),  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  containing  a  less  amount  of  water. 
Obtained  from  a  trachytic  rock  at  Schemnitz, 
Hungary. 

le-0  s.  [From  Lat.  leo  (genit.  leonis),  and 

suff., -fa  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Violaceee,  Leonia  glycycarpa,  a 
tall  Peruvian  tree,  with  dotted  leaves  and  flowers. 
It  furnishes  an  edible  fruit. 

Le-on  -I-de§,  Le  -6-nId§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  leones,  lion,  and  eidos=form.  So  called  because 
the  radiant  point  of  the  November  meteors  is  in 
the  constellation  Leo  (q.  v.).] 

Astron. :  The  finest  of  the  meteoric  rings  which 
the  earth  cuts  through  in  her  annual  revolution.  It 
is  encountered  annually  on  November  14.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  display  on  Nov.  14, 1866.  was  from  Leonides. 
[Meteor.] 

le -6-nine  (l),  *le-o-nin,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Monin, 
from  Lat.  leoninus,  from  leo  (genit.  leonis)  =  a  lion; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  leonino.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lion ;  resem¬ 
bling  a  lion  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  lion. 

“So  full  he  was  of  leonin  corage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,563. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  name  given  to  a  spurious  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  about  a  cent,  introduced  into 
England  from  abroad  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  and  so  called  from  its  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lion. 

le  -o-nlne  (2),  a.  [Etym.  uncertain  ;  possibly  the 
same  as  leonine  (l)  having  reference  to  what  Neale, 
translating  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  calls  “  the  Leonine 
sonorousness  of  the  verses,”  or  from  Leonius,  a 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  an  adept  in  the 
method  of  poetic  composition  to  which  the  term  is 
applied.)  An  epithet  used  to  describe  pentameter 
or  hexameter  verses,  the  last  syllable  of  which 
rhymes  with  the  syllable  following  the  caesura,  as— 
“Addita  sunt  p cents  aspera  verba  meis.” 

Ovid:  Ex  Ponto,  ii.  7,  56. 
“Agricola  incurvo  terrain  molitus  arafro.” 

Virgil:  Georg,  i.  494. 


The  question  whether  the  rhyming  was  accidental 
or  intentional  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy 
among  French  prosodists  :  de  Faletz  having  found 
912  such  rhymes  in  Virgil,  supported  the  latter  view, 
which  was  attacked  by  Quicherat,  who  showed  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases — as  in  those  cited  above— 
the  rhyme  was  between  a  substantive  and  its,  epi¬ 
thet.  From  the  exceptional  usage  of  the  Latins  a 
rule  was  developed.  Leonine  verses  were  common 
in  the  hymns  of  the  medieval  church;  and  long 
poems  were  composed  in  leonine  measure  or  in  some 
variant  of  it.  An  excellent  example  is  the  De  Con- 
lemptu  Mundi  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix.  The  meter 
is  “  continuous  dactylic,  except  the  final  trochee  or 
spondee”;  the  second  and  fourth  feet  rhyme,  as 
does  the  last  foot  of  the  first  verse  with  the  last 
foot  of  the  second,  and  so  on — 

“Urbs  Syon  in clyta,  turris  et  edita  littore  tuto, 

Te  peto,  te  colo,  te  flagro,  te  volo,  canto  sa luto.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  leonine  verses  were 
often  used  as  a  kind  of  memoria  technica.  Many  of 
the  preceptsi  of  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  are  in 
leonine  pentameters : 

“Ut  sis  nocte  lev/s,  sis  tibi  coena  brevis.” 


le  -o-nlne-ly,  ady.  [Eng.  leonine  (1) ;  - ly .]  In 
a  leonine  manner ;  like  a  lion. 

Le  -on-Ist§,  Le-on-Is  -tse,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see 

Hist.:  A  name  given  to  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.), 
from  Leon,  the  German  name  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  they  originated,  and  from  which  they  called 
themselves  the  “  Poor  of  Lyons.” 

le-on-6-tis,  s.  [Gr.  leon= a  lion,  and  ous  (genit. 
otos)  =  an  ear,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the 

CORo/.a-' A  genus  of  Labiates,  family  Ballotidse. 
Leonotis  nepetifolia  is  used  in  Brazil  for  medicating 
baths,  to  be  given  in  rheumatism, 
le-on-tl-a'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  leontiasis.  See  def.] 
Path.:  The  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
early  stage  of  Elephantiasis  (q.  v.). 


le-on  tl-<je,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Lat.  leon- 
topetalon;  Gr.  leontopetalon= the  Greek  name  of  a 
species,  Leontice  leontopetalum,  from  its  leonine 
T)Pt3lS<  1 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Berberidacese,  tribe  Nand in eee, 
Leontice  leontopetalum,  the  Lion’s  leaf,  has  leaves 


supposed  to  resemble  in  form  the  imprints  of  a 
lion  s  foot.  It  grows  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  The  root,  called  Lion’s  turnip,  is  used 
at  Aleppo  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  by  the  Turks 
as  a  remedy  for  overdoses  of  opium. 

le  on  -to-don,  s.  [Gr.  leon  —  a  lion,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order  Liguli- 
florse  (Cichoracese),  tribe  Scorzonereee.  It  consists 
of  perennial  milky  herbs,  bearing  simple  branched 
scapes.  The  heads  are  yellow ;  the  involucral 
bracts  many,  in  several  series,  the  outer  ones  less 
in  size  ;  the  receptacle  flat,  naked ;  the  fruit  terete, 
grooved;  the  pappus  hairs  rigid,  in  one  or  two 
series.  About  twenty-five  species  are  known. 

le-6-niir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  leon=  a  lion,  and  owra=tail, 
referring  to  the  form  of  the  flower  spike.] 

Bot. :  Motherworts ;  a  genus  of  Labiates,  family 
Lamidw.  They  have  a  tubular  five  to  ten-ribbed 
calyx ;  a  two-lipped  corolla,  the  upper  one  flat, 
entire,  and  hairy,  the  lower  one  patent,  trifid  ;  the 
anther  cells  nearly  parallel.  Ten  are  known.  Leon- 
urus  cardiaca,  a  pale  roseate,  mint-like  flower,  is 
given  in  chest  complaints. 

leop  -g,rd,  *leop-art,  *lib-bard,  s.  [Fr.  Mopard, 
from  Lat.  leopardus ;  Gr.  leopardos=leontopardos, 
from  leon  (genit._feonfos)  =  a  lion,  and  pardos= a 
pard,  from  the  animal  being  supposed  to  De  a  cross 
between  a  pard  or  panther  and  a  lioness  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  leopardo .) 

Zodl. :  Felis pardus,  sometimes  called  the  panther 
(q.  v.)— “  the  pard  ”  of  Elizabethan  writers.  It  has 
been  known  from  early  historical  times,  and  has  a 
wide  geographical  range,  being  found  throughout 
the  African  continent,  the  whole  of  the  South  of 
Asia,  and  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  andBomeo.  It 
ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  family  Felidae ; 
varying  in  length  from  3(4-414  feet;  tail  measure¬ 
ment  2(4-3  feet,  height  at  shoulder  about  30  inches, 
but  larger  and  smaller  specimens  have  been  met 
with.  Color,  pale  fawn  to  rufous-buff,  thickly 
studded  with  dark  rosette-shaped  spots,  which  unite 
and  form  bands  on  the  medio-dorsal  line,  the  hind¬ 
quarters,  and  legs;  the  tail  is  covered  with  similar 
spots  ;  white  beneath  and  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs. 
The  leopard  is  fierce  and  bloodthirsty,  often  killing 
far  more  than  it  can  devour,  either  from  love  of 
slaughter  or  forthe  sakeof  the  fresh  blood,  andlies 
in  ambush  for  or  steals  stealthily  on  its  prey,  which 
consists  of  almost  any  animal  it  can  overcome, 
though  it  is  said  to  evince  a  preference  for  the  flesh 
of  dogs,  and,  strange  to  say,  for  that  of  persons  suf¬ 
fering  from  smali-pox.  In  India  it  often  attacks 
women  and  children,  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  “  man-eating  ”  leopards, 
leopard-cat,  s. 

Zodl. :  Felis  bengalensis,  a  beautiful  Indian  spe¬ 
cies.  Yellowish-gray  to  bright  tawny,  white  below, 
longitudinally  striped  on  head,  shoulders,  and  back, 
spots  on  the  side.  Extreme  length  from  thirty-five 
to  thirty-nine  inches,  of  which  about  twelve  are 
made  up  by  the  tail.  Found  in  India  from  the  hilly 
regions  to  Ceylon,  and  extends  westward  to  J ava 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  extremely  fierce,  and  is  said  to 
drop  on  deer,  and  eat  its  way  into  the  neck, 
leopard-seal,  s.  [Sea-leopard.] 
leopard-tortoise,  s. 

Zodl.:  Testudo  pardalis,  a  small  tortoise  from 
equatorial  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
leopard-wood,  leopard’s-wood,  s. 

Comm. :  A  popular  name  for  the  timber  of  Brosi - 
mum  aubletii ,  a  South  American  tree,  of  the  order 
Artocarpaceee. 
leopard’s-bane,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Doronicum  (q.  v.).  The  Great 
Leopard’s-bane  is  Doronicum  pardalianches,  and 
the  Plantain-leaved  Leopard’s-bane  (1)  D.planta- 
gineum,  (2)  Arnica  doronica,  (3)  Senecio  doronicum, 
(4)  Aronicum  clusii,  (5)  Paris  quadrifolia. 
leopard’s-wood,  s.  [Leopard-wood,] 

*leop  -§Lrt,  s.  [Leopard.] 

le-o-pol-din  -I-g.,  S.  [Named  after  an  Empress 
of  Brazil.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palmacete,  tribe  Areceae.  Leo- 
poldinea  piassaba  is  one  of  the  plants  furnishing 
Piassaba-fiber  (q.  v.). 

le  -6-pold-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  its  locality,  Leo- 
poldshall,  by  Reichardt.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Sylvite  (q.  v.). 

*le’-os,s.  [ Gr.  laos.]  The  people.  (Chaucer.) 
le-6  -ti-a  (t  as  sli),  s.  [Named  by  Sir  John  Hill 
for  no  known  reason.  ( Loudon.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungals,  order 
Helvellacete.  Leotia  lubrica  is  common  in  woods. 

le-pad  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lepas  (q.  v.). ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.)  . 

i.  Zodl. :  Barnacles,  a  family  of  Cirnpedia.  The 
shell  or  capitulum  is  supported  on  a  more  or  less 


bdll, 

-cian, 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious, 


movable  peduncle.  The  shell  consists  of  five  pieces* 
two  triangular  ones  on  each  side  and  an  elongated 
one  at  the  back. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  apparently  commenced 
in  the  Oolite,  and  attained  the  maximum  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Chalk. 

lep  -g,-dlte,  lep  a-di  -te§,  subst.  [Latin  lepas 
(genit.  lepadis)  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  Lepas  (q.  v.),  or  the  delicate 
operculum  of  an  ammonite,  mistaken  for  one. 

lep'-!t-do-gas-ter,  s.  [Gr.  lepas  (genit.  lepados ) 
=a  limpet,  and  gaster— the  belly.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiesocidie :  Lepadogaster 
gouanii,  the  Cornish  Sucker ;  L.  Candolii ,  the  Con¬ 
nemara  Sucker;  and  L.  bimaculatus.  They  are 
small  fishes,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length, 
generally  of  a  reddish  color. 

lep'-?id-6id§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lepas  (genit.  lepados)  =  a 
limpet,  and  eidos= form.] 

Zodl.:  The  English  name  given  by  Sir  Richard 
Owen  to  the  Lepadidee. 

le  -pal  (pi.  lep'-gL-la),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ;  Fr.  Upale ,* 
Gr.  lepis= a  scale,  and  Eng.  suff.  -al;  cf.  sepal.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dunal  to  a  sterile  stamen 
such  as  one  of  those  which  are  found  in  Canna, 
Asclepiadaceee,  &c. 

lep-am  -xne,  s.  [Eng.  lep(idine),  and  amine.'] 
Chem.:  C2oH32N2=CioH25N,CioH9N.  Diamyline- 
lepidine.  A  colorless  volatile  base  produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  lepidine.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odor,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  distills,  at 
175°.  Its  vapor  density  is  10' 40.  Lepamine  contains 
the  elements  of  one  atom  of  diamylamine  and  one 
atom  of  lepidine. 

*lep-ande,  pr.  par.  [Leap,  v .] 

lep-ar-gfl'-Ic,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr .  lep- 
arpos=having  a  white  skin.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lepargylic-acid,  s.  [Anchoic-acid.] 
le-pas,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lepds= a  limpet;  so 
called  from  clinging  to  Mpas= a  rock.  This  is  not 
the  modern  genus.] 

Zodl.:  Barnacle;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepadidae.  The  animal  begins  life  like  an  ento- 
mostracous  crustacean,  with  a  broad  carapace,  a 
single  eye,  two  pairs  of  antennae,  three  pairs  of 
jointed,  branched,  and  well-bristled  legs,  and  a 
forked  tail.  Finally  it  becomes  a  stalked  cirriped 
attached  to  the  back  of  a  whale  or  a  turtle,  or  to 
the  solid  rock. 

lep'-er,  *lepre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  i£pre=leprosy.  from 
Lat.  lepra ;  Gr.  lepra,  from  lepros— scaly ,  rough ; 
lepos=  a  scale.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Leprosy. 

“And  anon  the  lepre  of  him  was  clensid.” — Wycliffe-: 
Matthew  viii.  8. 

2.  One  affected  with  leprosy  (q,  v.). 

“He  went  out  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow.” — 2  Kings  v.  27. 

B.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  leprosy  ;  leprous. 

“  Lying  among  the  ieper-folke  alas.” 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Cresseide. 
lep-er-dl'-tl-Q,  (t  as  sll),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leper- 
ditiadee  (q.  v.).  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous  period.  Cythere.  or  Leperditia  in- 
data,  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  a  fresh-water 
stratum. 

lep-er-dlt-I'-^-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leperditia, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  (i)dce-.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Entomostraca,  order  As- 
tracoda.  The  two  valves  are  unequal  in  size, 
smooth,  bean-shaped;  there  is  a  groove  behind  the 
eyespot.  Range  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 

lep  -ered,  a.  [Eng.  leper ;  -ed.]  Affected  with 
leprosy  ;  leprous.  . 

lep'-er-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  leper;  -ize.)  To  strike 
with  leprosy. 

lep'-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  leper;  -ows.]  Causing 
leprosy;  leprous. 

“  [He]  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leperous  distillment.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  5. 

*lep'-ld,  a.  [Lat.  leptdws=pleasant.]  Pleasant, 
jocose,  witty. 

“Wherein  the  lepid  way  doth  consist.” — Barrow:  Sen. 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

lep'-I-dene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lepid(ium) ;  -ene.] 
Chem.:  [Lepidin.J 
lep’-i-de§,  s.  pi.  [Leris.] 

le-pid  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepid(ium) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  of  sub-order 
Notorhizete. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


2504  lepidostrobus 

lep-I-dop'-ter-U,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos ) 
=a  scalo,  and  ptera,  pi.  of  pteron= a  feather,  a  wing. 

See  def.j  ,  .  ,,  . _ 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Insects,  _  having  the  wings 

t  .  ■  i  j  ■  i  •  ,i  ii  &  b twin  <ji  \jiv  ov^i  iv\sx, i  y  Mi  j-v' "  '-**■  clothed  with  scales  implanted  in  t  e  win^s^  \vi 

fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  separating  the  other  Co]lieTf  near  Newcastle,  England,  was  forty-  their  margins  overlapping  other  scales;  it  is  these, 

products  by  means  of  cold  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  £  feet  long.  About  forty  species  of  the  genus  and  not  the  wings  themselves,  that  are  so  gayly 
insoluble.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in  are  lmown.  colored.  The  wings  are  four.  The  mouth  consists 

rLEPiDOGANOiDEi.l  of  an  antlia,  or  long  spiral  proboscis  or  tongue,  by 
L-LiEPruoGANOiiJKi.  j  m0ang  q£  which  they  feod  on  honey  in  the  nectaries 

n  n  1  '  1  -  _  i.  h  n  ^  „  ^rM.Ani-1  o  4-n  tAAH  TllAW 


lepidin 

Iep  -l-dln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lepid(ium) ;  suff.  -tn.]  those  of  modern  Lycopodiacese,  which,  Sir  Chas. 

„  -n  A  t  -a  *  Lvell  points  out,  must  have  tended  to  facilitate 

Chem.:  .CjgH^oO ,  Lepidene . ^  A  compound  disco v-  ^eir  diffusion  by  the  wind.  While  modern  Lyco- 
gred  by  Zinin  in  1867.  It  is  obtained  together  with  ^accse  are  generally  herbaceous  trailing  plants, 
dibenzyl  and  an  oily  body  by  heating  benzoin  with  P  f  Lepfdodendron  sternbergii,  found  in  .Tar- 

parating  the  other  “  *  npnr  Newcastle.  Ene-land.  was  forty- 


feathery  groups  of  flat  needles,  which  melt  at 
176°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  ether,  and 
in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Dibromolepidin, 
<C28H;8Br?0,  is  prepared  by  adding  bromine  to 
lepidin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  It  forms  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  melting  at  190°.  Oxylepidiu, 
-C28H20O3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a 
boiling  solution  of  lepidin  in  acetic  acid.  It  yields 


lep-I-do-gan'-dld,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive:  of'flowers, "which  is"  their  appropriate  food.  They 

ZoOl. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Lepido-  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  the  parent 
ganoidei  (q.  v.).  generally  depositing  her  eggs  on  some  plant ;  these 

LepUogaiioi&ei  °*  ”  *°  ““  SUb'0rd“ 

X  Tdii  gt-nfi  -dM,  ,p,.  [Gr.  lepis  teen*  ski?  °“  ^ 


“';™.  "d-r-;  icjj  -i-uu-6»-uui  -ug-.,  o.«».  Uxr. .  lepis  tgenir.  grown  they  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state,  emerging 

four  kinds  of  crystals :  viz.,  needles,  tablets,  short  lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  Modern  Latin  ganoidei.  J  ia  due  time  as  full-grown  winged  insects.  Formerly 

four-sided  prisms,  and  microscopic  octahedrons.  [Ganoid.]  ,  ,  they  were  divided  into  three  sub-orders  or  tribes : 

I  so  1  e  p  1  d  in  ,(,2  s  If  2  oO  ,^1  so  m  on  cw  1 1  hie  p  1  di  n,  is  pro-  1.  ZoOl.:  In  Owen’s  classification,  the  second  sub-  Butterflies,  Sphinxes  or  Hawk-moths,  and  Moths, 

order  of  the  third  or  Ganoidean  order  of  fishes,  the  first  having  club-shaped  antennae,  the  second 
The  body  is  covered  with  scales  of  moderate  size,  having  the  thickest  part  of  the  antennae  toward 
and  the  endoskeleton  more  or  less  completely,  ossi-  th  fronfc  and  tapering  in  both  directions,  and  the 

l  I  «-»  mnliirlArl  nnrl  nr»  f  ia  I  .  ATM  n  ArronAinni  r.hfl  ...  .  ,  7 .  .  a  ,  n  ,1  1  1  1  - ^ 


lauicpiuiu,  v  icuiuoiio  *  *  luu  A  **->  _ 

duced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oxylepidin.  It 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  plates,  which  melt  at  150°. 
lep'-i-dlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lepid(ium) ;  - ine .] 

Chem.:  C10H9N.  An  oily  volatile  base,  homolo- 

fous  with  chinoline,  obtained  together  with  that 
ase  by  disti  ” 
and  hydrate 

1)  Amiadse,  (2)  .  Lepidostei,  (3)  Lepidopleundse, 
4)  Crossopterygidae,  and  (5)  Acanthodidae.  Nos. 


fled.  He  included  under  the  Lepidoganoidei  the  third  having  them,  if  not  feathery,  then,  becoming 
following  families:  Q)  Dipteridae,  (2)  Acanthodii,  graduaUy  thinner  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  The 

f  3V  (^nalnp.nnt.ni.  ( 4.^  Hnlnnt.Vfihinin.  I  Fi  1  Pa  ffiOTllSfil*  i  11  n*  _ _ _ un..  n«rl  flv  Kw 


and  an  acid.  On  cooling  it  deposits  crystals  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color,  which  must  be  dried  in  the 
dark,  since  they  are  altered  in  color  by  light.  When 
nitric  acid  is  used,  the  solution  on  cooling  gives  a 
crop  of  red  crystals,  having  the  composition  of 
dilepidine  nitrate,  C20H38N/HNO3.  Chinoline  be¬ 
haves  in  a  similar  manner,  the  red  substance  yield¬ 
ing  with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  dichinolin 
hydrochloride  CisHuNj'HCl. 

lep-I-dln'-e-ae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lepid(ium) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot.  A  tribe  of  Crucifers.  The  cotyledons  are  in¬ 
cumbent,  straight,  incurved,  or  longitudinally 
folded,  the  flowers  white. 

le-pld'-l-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lepidion,  dimin. 
of  lepis= a  scale.  Named  from  the  form  of  the 
little  pouches.] 

1.  Bot. :  Pepperwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Lepididse  (q.  v.),  or  the  tribe  Lepidinese.  The 
pod  is  dehiscent,  two  to  four-seeded  ;  the  petals  are 
short  or  wanting.  It  consists  of  plants  generally 
with  small  white  flowers,  and  two,  four,  or  six 
stamens.  Sixty  or  eighty  are  known. 

2.  Chem.:  CeHs'CHj'CN.  The_volatile oil  of  gar- 


have  existed 


3)  and  (5)  are  now  extinct. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Lepidoganoids 
from  the  Devonian  period  till  now. 
lep'-I-do-gas-ter,  s.  [Lepadogaster.) 

lep’-Id-dld,  s.  &  a.  [Lepidoidei.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family  Lepidoidei 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
resembling  the  family  Lepidoidei ;  as,  lepidoid 
scales. 

lep-I-ddi'-de-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit  .lepidos) 
=a  scale,  and  eidos=torm.  Named  from  their  great, 
rhomboidal,  bony,  enameled  scales.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  family 
of  Ganoid  fishes,  of  which  the  type  was  Dapedius. 
(Owen:  Compar.  Anat. ;  Fishes.)  Found  in  the 


...  ,  .,  ,  .,  ._  lep-I-dS-s'ir'-en,  s. 

lep  -l-do-llte,  s,  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)  —  a  scale,  and  seiren= a  siren 


are  nocturnal.  The  last  two  sub-orders  are  now 
combined,  and  only  two  primary  divisions  recog¬ 
nized:  (1)  Rhopalocera,  containing  the  Butterflies; 
(2)  Heterocera,  comprising  Hawk-moths  and  Moths. 
More  than  50,000  Lepidoptera  are  known. 

lep-i-dop’-ter-al,  lep-I-dop'-ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng. 

lepidopter;  - al ;  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lepidoptera  (q.  v.). 

lep-i-dop’-ter-Ist,  s.  [Mod.  Li&t._lepidopter(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -isf.]  One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  Lepidoptera.  ( Athenceum , 
Oct.  14, 1882.) 

le-pld’-o-pus,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)— & 
scale,  and  pows=a  foot.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trichiuridse.  Lepidopus 
caudatus,  or  argyreus ,  is  the  Scabbard  Fish,  found 
in  the  European  seas. 

Iep-i-d5-sau'-rla,  s.  [From  Gr.  lepis  (genit. 
lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  sauros= a  lizard.]  A  division 
of  the  reptilians  containing  the  serpents  and  lizards. 

[Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)—  a 
he 


lere  referring  to  an 


scale,  and  lithos— a  stone.]  ,  ,  .  amphibian  genus.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Muscovite  (q.  v.),  belonging  ^  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  division 


den  cress  {  'Lepidium.  sativum).  Hofmann  has  lately  to  the  Mica  group  (q.  v.).  Crystallization,  accord-  palaeichthyes,  the  order  Dipnoi  (Mud-fishes),  and 


shown  this  to  consist  of  a  toluo-nitril. 

♦lep'-ld-ljf,  adv.  [English  lepid;-ly.)  Wittily, 
cleverly,  pleasantly. 

“Lucian,  very  tepidly  derides  an  old  woman.” — J.  B.: 
Anthropo-metamorphosis,  §  ii.,  p.  66. 

lep-l-do-car'-y-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepido- 
cary{um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martius  to  the  tribe 
of  Palms  more  commonly  designated  Calameee. 

lep-i-do-car’-y-um,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepiidos) 
=a  scale,  and  kai~yon=  a  nut.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Lepidocaryeee  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  two  Brazilian  palms. 

lep'-I-do-chlore,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)  — 
a  scale,  and  c/ddros=:green.] 

Min.:  An  impure  Ripiaolite  (q.  v.)  [Dana’s 
Prochlorite  (q.v.)],  from  Mount  Pisgah,  Tennessee. 

lep-I-do-cr5'-9lte,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos) 
=a  scale,  and  krokis=a.  fiber ;  Ger.  Lepidokrokit.  J 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Goethite  (q.v.),  in  fibers  con- 


ing  to  recent  investigations  of  Tschermak  and  von  family  Sirenoida.  Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  the 
hokscharow,  monoclimc.  Cleavage  basal,  highly  South  American  Mud-fish,  above  three  feet  long,  is 
eminent,  also  coarse  or  fine  scaly  granular.  Hard-  found  in  the  river  Amazon.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
ness,  2'5-4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'84-3 ;  luster,  pearly ;  Protopterus,  but  has  only  five  branchial  arches 
color,  rose-red,  violet-gray,  lilac,  yellowish.  Trans-  four  intervening  clefts,  fifty-five  ribs,  small 

lucent.  Optic  axial  plane  perpendicular^  to  the  eyes,  covered  with  skin.  Sir  Richard  Owen  shows 


plane  of  symmetry.  Composition:  A  silicate  of 
alumina  and  sometimes  sesquioxide  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  manganese  with  the  protox¬ 
ide  bases,  potash,  lithia,  and  sometimes  rubidia 
and  casia.  Fluorine  is  also  present.  It  is  found  in 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  sometimes  associated  with 
cassiterite,  tourmaline,  amblygonite,  &c. 

lep-I-dom'-e-lane,  s.  [Gr.  lepis=  a  scale,  and 
melas=black.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  mica  group. 
Crystallization  monoclinic.  Optic  axial  plane  par¬ 
allel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Cleavage  basal, 
eminent.  Hardness,  3 ;  specific  gravity,  3 ;  luster, 
adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous,  pearly.  Color, 
black.  Streak,  grayish-green.  Opaque.  Somewhat 
brittle.  It  is  essentially  an  iron-potash  mica.  At  a 


that  it  is  only  by  the  organ  of  smell  that  it  is  proved 
to  be  a  fish  and  not  a  reptile.  Mr.  Darwin  believed 
that  the  reason  why  a  fish  of  a  pattern  so  antique 
has  survived  is,  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh 
water,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  less  severe 
than  in  the  ocean. 

flep-I-d5’-sis,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos) =a 
scale,  and  suff.  -osis.] 

Pathol.:  A  skin  disease,  characterized  by  an 
eruption  ending  in  scales. 

lep-I-do-sta’-chys,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos) 
=a  scale,  and  stachys—an  ear  of  corn,  also  wound¬ 
wort.]  [Stachxs.]  • 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Scepacese.  The  wood  of  Lepi • 
dostachys  roxburghii,  an  Indian  tree,  is  very  hard, 


divergent. 

lep-i-do-den’-drdid§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit. 
lepidos) = a  scale;  dendron=  a  tree,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

Palceont.:  A  group  of  fossil  Lycopodiacese,  type 
Lepidodendron.  Its  chi6f  genera  are  Lepidoden- 
dron  and  Lepidophloios. 


AKA  V  III*  »  n.  vaiiotj  VJUCtmtO  [q.  V«  N  1U  llUCt  O  UUU*  1C  vtweuuaiij  uu  11VU  f/vuuou  luioui  WA/OtUGIliyo  I  au  xuuiau 

sisting  of  more  or  less  distinct  scales,  sometimes  ro(i  heat  becomes  brown,  and  fuses  to  a  black  mag-  and  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

manit?s0bUle'  °°CUrS  &S  &  constituent  of  som0  lep-id-Ss-te-i-dte,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepidos- 
gi  amtes.  .  ,  .  _  ,  _  .  te (us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

lep  1  do  Pll3e f lte,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)—  Ichthy American  Bony-Pikes  or  Garfishes,  a 
a  scale,  and  p^atos= brown.]  Ganoid  family.  They  have  a  flexible  body,  and  a 

Min.,  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.)  from  Kamsdorf,  head  moving  backward  and  forward  in  a  way  im* 
Thuringia,  with  a  finely  fibrous  and  scaly  structure,  possible  to  other  fishes,  and  such  rapidity  and 
, — very  soft.  Specific  gravity,  2*89-3*04 ;  luster,  silky ;  energy  of  movement  that  they  can  make  their  way 
The  Lepidodendroids  and  Sigillaroids  have  now  [in  M^rv’  £f-77^  M  n°o^?  .fo11vrIo,9i9Snta^Sv:  Up  the  raPids  in  a  river.  The  reason  is  that  the 

the  Trias]  completely  disappeared.” — Nicholson:  Palceont.,  iinu2  H,  MnU  y  ’  £r2  .  ^  V5’  WJUCu  vertebrae  are  not  cupped  at  each  end,  but  have  a 

ii.  438.  corresponds  to  the  formula  CuMn60i2  +  9  Aq.  rounded  articular  surface  in  front,  with  a  concav* 

-ay— ,  J -  rn  '  ■  ’  .  Iep-i-d6-phl5i’-6s,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)  a  t„  - - -  .i— - r. - 

=  a  scale,  and  »Woios=the  rind  or  bark  of  a  tree.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lycopodiacese,  akin  to 
Lepidodendron.  Found  in  the  Devonian  and  the 
Carboniferous  formations. 

lep-i-do-plefi'-rg,,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos) 

=  aiscale,  andjdewra— a  rib,  a  side.] 


lep-I-do-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos) 

=a  scale,  and  dendron=&  tree.  So  called  from  the 
scale-like  scars  on  the  stem  left  by  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiacese.  It  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  stem  or  trunk  covered  with  leaf- 
scars  and  branching  dichotomously.  There  is  a 

large  central  pith  surrounded  by  a  continuous  Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  oTtlie  family  Lepi. 
sheath  ot  scalanform  vessels,  these  again  being  dopleuridse  (q  y  )  ^  K  y 

enveloped  in  a  thick  bark,  mainly  of  bast-tissue,  lSr.  v  ax  vole’  l?  m  j  t  i.  »  7 

with  a  dense  outer  rind,  The  scars  are  arranged  in  -vAto  r  <4°*Rlefi  ~rl -d^ 86,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lep- 
a  quincunx  order,  the  branches  are  covered  with  (T- v-) !  Bat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idre.l 

very  numerous  slender  pointed  leaves,  and  the  „  *  •.  ,  sub-order  or  family  of  Ganoid  fishes, 

fructification  consists  of  Lepidostrobi  (q.v.).  The  secB°n  Lepidoganoidei. 
spores,  as  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  has  ascer-  flep-I-dop’-ter,  s.  [Lepidoptera.] 
tained  by  careful  measurement,  are  no  larger  than  Entom. :  An  insect  of  the  order  Lepidoptera. 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, ' 


ity  behind.  In  some  respects  they  approach  rep¬ 
tiles.  _  They  are  fresh-water  fishes  of  voracious 
appetite.  Habitat,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  ■ 
Cuba. 


lep-id-os’-te-us,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos)— a 
scale,  and  osteon=  a  bone.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepidos- 
teidee  (q.  v.).  More  than  twenty  species  have  been 
described,  which  Dr.  Gunther  reduces  to  three, 
Lepidosteus  viridis,  L.  platystomus,  and  L.  osseus. 

lep-i-dos'-tro-bus,  s.  [Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepidos) 
=  a  scale,  and  strobos= a  top.]  [Strobiles.] 
Palceobot.:  A.  con6  from  the  Coal  Measures, 
Usually  found  in  seams  or  nodules  of  clay-ironstone. 
They  are  often  compressed,  and  consist  of  a  central 
axis  surrounded  by  imbricated  scales  or  bracts, 


camel,  her,  there;_  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


lepidota 


250? 


leptomeria 


each  containing  a  sporangium  (spore-case).  They 
have  been  found  united  to  the  tip  of  the  branches 
of  Lepidodendron,  proving  them  to  be  the  fruit  of 
that  genus.  Type  Lepidostrobus  ornatus. 

lep-I-dq-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  lepiddtos= scaly, 
covered  with  scales.] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  order  of  Amphibians,  so  nearly 
allied  to  fishes  that  it  is  doubtful  in  which  class 
they  should  be  placed.  The  body,  which  is  fish¬ 
like,  is  covered  with  scales.  There  are  four  limbs, 
and  permanent  gills.  It  contains  the  genus  Lepi- 
dosiren  (q.  v.).  The  same  as  Dipnoi  (q.  v.). 
lep'-I-dote,  lep’-I-dot-ed,  a.  [Lepidota.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Leprous  (q.  v.). 
lep-I-do  -ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepidot(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification,  the 
tenth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order  of 
Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palceont .,  1860.)  They 
have  two  rows  of  fulcral  scales  on  the  margins  of 
the  fins.  They  have  smaller  teeth  than  the  Lepi- 
dosteid® ,  to  which  they  are  akin ;  their  lips  are 
obtuse  ;  the  tail  is  homocercal.  None  are  recent. 

lep-l-do-tl-nl,  s.pl.  [Gr.  lepiddtos=scaly.]  The 
same  as  Lepidoidei  (q.  v.). 
lep-l-do'-tus,  s.  [Lepidota.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepi- 
dotid®  (q.  v.).  It  is  believed  to  have  frequented 
both  rivers  and  seacoasts.  Range :  from  the  Lias 
to  the  Eocene.  Lepidotus  gigas  is  from  the  Lias, 
L.  mantelli  from  the  Wealaen,  and  L.  deccanensis 
from  the  Oolite  of  India. 


lep'-I-le-mur,  s.  [Latin  lepi(dus)  =  elegant, 
graceful,  and  lemur  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Lemuroidea,  sub-family  Lemu- 
rin®.  The  genus  contains  but  a  single  species, 
Lepilemur  mustelinus.  The  length  of  tne  tail — ten 
inches — is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  color  of  the  fur  is  of  all  shades  of  red, 
gray,  white,  and  yellow  in  different  individuals. 
The  animal  has  no  permanent  upper  front-teeth, 
and  has  four  mamm®  instead  of  two.  Habitat, 
Madagascar,  where  they  are  hunted  by  the  natives 
for  food. 


lep -is  (pi.  lep'-I-de§),  s.  Gr.  lepis  (genit.  lepi- 
dos)= a  scale,  a  rind,  a  husk,  from  lepo=  to  peel,  to 
bark.] 

Bot. :  A  minute  scale,  consisting  of  a  transparent 
membrane,  attached  by  its  middle,  and  having  a 
lacerated  irregular  margin  ;  a  scurf  seen  on  Eleag- 
nus,  in  the  Pine-apple,  &c. 

le-pls'-ma,  s.  [Greek=that  which  is  peeled  off ; 
peel.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepis- 
mid®.  Lepisma  saccharina  is  silvery,  like  a  little 
fish.  It  is  found  on  window-frames,  and  outside  on 
decaying  wood. 

le-pi§'-mi-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  (from  Gr.)  lepism(a) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thysanura 
genuinci  (Brittle-tails).  The  body  is  spindle-shaped, 
generally  covered  with  silvery  scales^  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen  with  bristles,  the  sides  with  false  feet. 
They  approach  the  Blattid®  among  Orthoptera. 
They  are  found  under  stones,  in  moist  places  in 
houses,  &c.  They  run  fast,  and  some  can  leap, 
lep'-o-llte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ger.  lepolit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Amphodelite  (q.  v.). 
le-por  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lepus,  genit.  lepor(is )  ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.]  „  i 

1.  Zotil. :  Hares  and  rabbits.  A  family  of  Roden- 
tia.  They  have  six  rootless  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw,  each  molar  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  lobes  by  transverse  folds  of  enamel. 
The  skull  is  compressed,  the  ears  long,  the  surface 
of  the  cheeks  covered  with  short  hair,  the  clavicles 
imperfect,  the  fore  limbs  with  five  and  the  land 
ones  with  four  toes,  the  soles  of  the  feet  hairy 
throughout.  They  are  diffused  throughout  the 

W2 T}p'aheont. :  They  have  not  been  found  earlier 
than  the  Pliocene. 

lep-or-Ine,  a.  [Latin  leperinus,  from  lepus 
(genit.  leporis)—a  hare.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
hare  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

leporine-sesil,  s.  A  name  used  by  Pennant  for 
what  is  probably  the  Phoca  barbata  of  Fabricius. 
Tawny  color,  darker  above ;  the  young  supposed  to 
be  of  a  lighter  hue. 

lep’-ra,  *•  [Greek  lepra  =  the  leprosy;  Latin 


1  Ho?  •  A  white  mealy  matter  exuding  or  pro¬ 
dding  from  the  surface  of  some  plants  ;  leprosy. 

2  Path.:  A  cutaneous  eruption,  formerly  believed 
,  be  a  distinct  malady,  but  now  regarded  as  a 
iriety  of  psoriasis  or  the  declining  state  of  that 


skin  disease. 


lepra-elephantia,  s. 

Path.:  True  leprosy.  [Elephantiasis,  Leprost.] 


le-pra'-li-a,  s.  [Lat.  lepr(ae)  = the  leprosy ;  fem. 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -alia.'] 

Zo6i.  cfc  Palceont.:  A  large  genus  of  Membrani- 
por®.  Found  from  the  Cretaceous  period  till  now. 

*le-prar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  lepr(ce)  = the  leprosy; 
fem.  sing,  adj .  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Lichens,  founded  not 
on  permanently  distinctive  characters,  but  on  a 
moroid  state  olj  various  lichens  belonging  to  differ¬ 
ent  genera.  Any  lichen  of  which  the  crust  had 
decayed  into  a  dusty  mass  was  called  Lepraria. 
Lepraria  chlorina  is  used  in  dyeing. 

lep-rose,  a.  [Leprous.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  scurfy  appearance, 
le-pros  -l-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  leprous ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous. 

2.  A  scale. 

lep  -ro-sf,  lep-ro-sie,  s.  [Eng.  leprous’,  -y.] 
Pathol.:  A  chronic  disease  usually  characterized 
by  shining  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  from  dusky 
red  to  livid  white,  thickening  of  the  skin,  wrinkling 
and  roughness  of  the  body,  loss  of  hair,  with 
offensive  perspiration,  loss  of  feeling,  ulceration 
and  death  of  parts.  The  voice  in  bad  cases  is  nasal 
and  hoarse,  the  eyes  fierce  and  staring.  Two  forms 
are  described — the  tuberculous,  and  the  anmsthetic 
or  non- tuberculous.  Leprosy,  which  is  well-nigh 
incurable,  is  common  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

lep’-rous,  a.  [Fr.  lipreux,  from  Ibpre—a  leprosy ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  ltal.  leproso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Affected  with  leprosy ;  covered 
with  white  scales. 

“And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom:  and  when  he  took 
it  out,  behold,  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.” — Exodus 
iv.  6. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  minute  pellate  scales  or 
with  spots,  as  the  foliage  of  Eleagnus ;  lepidote ; 
affected  by  lepra  (q.  v.). 

lep'-rous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  leprous;  -ly.]  In  a 
leprous  manner ;  like  a  leprosy. 

leprously-silvery,  leprously-white,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  silvery  scales  or  scurf  resem¬ 
bling  the  leprosy.  (Paxton.) 

leprously-tomentose,  a. 

Bot.:  Covered  with  shaggy  down,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  leprosy. 

lep  -rous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  leprous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leprous;  ieprosity. 

*lep-ry,  *lep-rye,  s.  [Leper.]  Leprosy, 
lept-,  pref.  [Lepto-.] 

lep-t?i-den  -i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  lept-, 
and  Gr.  aden= a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacere,  tribe  Stapelie®. 
It  consists  of  erect  leafless  shrubs  or  twining  leafy 
ones,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Lepta- 
denia  spartium ,  a  small  bush  growing  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  yields  an  excellent  fiber,  not  much  affected 
by  moisture,  for  ropes. 

lep-tan'-drin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  leptandr(a) ;  -in.] 
Cliem. :  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Leptandra  virginica,  a  North 
American  plant  belonging  to  the  Scrophulariace®. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  from 
its  ethereal  solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  American 
medical  practice  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  mercury. 

lept-er-pe-ton,  s.  [Pref.  lept-,  and  Gr.  herpeton 
—  a  reptile.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  order 
Heleothrepta,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  known  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  skull  is  triangular,  with  a  tapering 
snout,  the  orbits  central,  the  mandibular  symphysis 
about  half  the  length  the  skull. 

lep'-tl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lept(is ) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Notacantha. 
It  consists  of  slender  insects  with  a  long  abdomen  ; 
antenn®  very  short,  of  three  joints;  proboscis 
short,  thick,  of  three  bristles ;  palpi  long  and  prom¬ 
inent.  Species  few.  They  are  small,  sluggish  in¬ 
sects,  often  with  spotted  wings,  frequently  seen  on 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

lep  -tl-form,  a.  [Gr.  leptos= slender,  and  forma 
=form.J  ,  , 

Entom. :  Of  slender  form ;  worm-shaped. 

leptiform-larvse,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  Of  the  form  of  Lindia,  a  rotifer  of  vermi¬ 
form  body,  hexapodous larv®. 
lep-tls,  s.  [Gr.  leptos- slender.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leptid®. 
Leptis  vermileo  is  said  to  make  pit-falls  in  the 
sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching  its  prey,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ant-lion. 


lep’-to-,  lept-,  pref.  [Gr.  tepfos— peeled,  husked, 
fine,  small,  thin,  delicate.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

lep-to-bar-bl  -nse,  lep-to-bar-bl  -na,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  leptabarb(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ince,  or  neut.  -ina.) 

Ichthy. :  tA  sub-family  of  Cyprinid®  (Carps).  The- 
lateral  line  runs  along  the  lower  half  of  the  tail;: 
the  dorsal  is  opposite  the  ventral  fin.  There  are- 
four  barbels. 

lep-to-bar’-bus,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Lat.  barba- 
=  a  beard.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lepto  barbin®.  Only  known  species  Leptobarbus 
hcevenii,  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

lep-to-car-dl-I,  lep-to-car'-dl-?.,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
lepto-;  Gr.  kardia  =  the  heart,  and  Lat.  masc.  or 
neut.  iff.  adj.  suff.  -ii,  -ia.] 

Ichthy.:  A  division  of  fishes,  containing  those' 
with  thin  hearts.  There  is  but  one  order,  Pharyngo- 
branchii  (q.  v.),  with  two  species.  [Amphioxus.] 

lep-t6-9eph.-9.-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prefix 
lepto-,  and  Gr.  kephale= the  head.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Mur®nid®.  Leptocephalus 
morrisii  is  a  long,  thin,  compressed  fishlike  a  piece' 
of  tape  or  a  worm.  The  anal  and  dorsal  fins  are 
connected  with  the  tail. 

Iep-t6-9eph’-sj.-l$f,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-;  Gr.  kephaltt 
=the  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -«.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Aeby,  of' 
Berne,  to  denote  the  possession  of  an  extremely 
narrow  type  of  skull,  such  as  is  found,  with  some- 
exceptions,  among  the  races  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  “  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greenlanders, 
though  a  high  northern  people,  possess  the  most' 
decidedly  narrow  skulls  which  exist.” 

“Platycephaly  stands  opposed  to  leptocephaly,  though- 
connected  with  it  by  gradual  transitions.” — Vogt:  Lectures 
on  Man  (ed.  Hunt),  p.  30. 

lep-to-ger'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptocer(vs) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division  /Equi- 
palpia.  The  antenn®  are  long  and  slender;  the- 
maxillary  palpi  strongly  hairy,  usually  ascending; 
the  tail-joint  long  but  simple.  They  form  a  cylin¬ 
drical  slightly-curved  case  of  sand  grains,  some¬ 
times  with  long  twigs  attached  to  it. 

Iep-t09'-er-us,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  keras— 
a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepto- 
cerid®. 

lep-to-dac'-tjfl,  lep-to-dac'-tyle,  s.  [Prefix 

lepto-,  and  Gr.  daktylos=  a  finger;  Fr.  leptodactyle.} 
An  animal  or  bird  having  slender  toes. 

lep-to-dac-tjfl-ous,  a.  [Leptodactyl.]  Hav¬ 
ing  slender  toes. 

lep-to-der-l'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptoder(us ) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Silphid®.  It  consists 
of  blind  Cave-beetles  from  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
caves  of  Carniola,  in  Austria. 

lep-to-der'-us,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  deros= 
the  skin.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Leptoderin®  (q.  v.). 

lep-to-glos’-sa,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  glossa 
=  the  tongue.] 

Zo&l. :  [Fissilinguia.] 

lep-to-lep'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptolep(is)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palaeontology :  In  Prof.  Owen’s  classification,  the- 
eleventh  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order 
of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palceont. ,1860.)  They 
have  obtuse  teeth,  and  a  homocercal  tail.  They 
occur  in  the  Secondary  formations. 

lep-tol-e-pis,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  lepis= a 
scale.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepto- 
lepid®  (q.  v.).  Its  species  are  from  the  Lias. 

*lep-to-16-bi-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  lepto 
lobi(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  old  tribe  of  C®salpinero. 

*lep  t6-16'-bi-um,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  lobo» 
=the  lobe  or  lower  part  of  the  ear,  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leptolobie® 
(q.  v.).  It  is  now  merged  in  the  genus  Glycine. 

lep-tol’-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  leptologia=a.  subtle  dis¬ 
course,  quibbling;  from  Zeptos=fine,  and  logos=  a 
discourse.]  A  long,  tedious,  and  minute  discourse 
on  matters  of  little  or  ro  moment ;  much  adc  about 
nothing. 

lep-to-mer’  -i-a,  s.  [Gr.  leptomeres=com posed  of 
small  particles;  pref.  lepto-,  and  meros=  a  part.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Santalace®,  consisting  of  shrubs 
with  a  certain  resemblance  to  broom.  About 
twenty  species  are  known  ;  they  are  from  Australia. 
Leptomeria  billardieri,  a  broom-like  Tasmanian/ 
plant,  has  an  acid  fruit  well  fitted  to  allay  thirst. 


bdil, 

-cian. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  ,-sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f- 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


leptomeningitis 

lSp-tfc-men-In-git’-Is,  s.  [Greek  Zepfos=small; 
Eng.  meningitis. ]  Inflammation  of  either  the  pia 
mater  or  arachnoid  membrane. 

lep'-ton,  s.  [Gr.  lepton=  a  minute  piece  of  money 
(about  &  of  a  cent),  from  ZepZos=thin.] 

Zotil. :  A  genus  of  Lucinidee.  The  shell  is  sub- 
orbicular,  compressed,  smooth,  or  shagreened.  The 
foot  is  thick  and  tapering.  Fifty  species  are 
known,  from  Europe,  America,  &c.  They  are  from 
the  Laminarian  and  Coralline  zones.  There  are  five 
fossil  species,  from  the  Pliocene  onward.  (S.  P. 
Woodivard.) 

lep-to-phl-ng,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c..  leptoph(is) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina. ] 

Zotil. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Bell  to  a  sub¬ 
family  of  Colubrid®. 

lep  -t6-phis,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  ophis=  a 
serpent.]  ( 

Zotil. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lepto- 
phina. 

lep-top  -tl-lus,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  ptilon=a 
feather.  ] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ciconiid®.  Leptoptilus  argala 
is  the  Adjutant,  and  L.  marabou,  the  African  Adju¬ 
tant.  [Adjutant.] 

lep'-th-rhlne,  a.  [Latin  leptorliinus,  from  Gr. 
Zepfos=;small,  slender,  and  rhis  (genit.  rhinos) =tb.e 
nose.] 

Palceont.:  Having  a  small  nose. 

leptorhine-rhinoceros,  s. 

Palceont. :  Rhinoceros  leptorhinos  ( Oiven),R .  hemi- 
tcechus  (Falconer).  A  two-horned  rhinoceros,  hav¬ 
ing  slender  nasal  bones  and  the  nostrils  separated 
by  a  partially  ossified  septum.  It  was  of  more 
slender  make  than  R.  tichorhinus.  It  is  found  in 
the  Post  Pliocene. 

lep-tor  -i-g,  s.  [Gr.  Zepfos=thin,  fine,  delicate, 


and  horos= boundary  (?).] 
Zotil. :  A  genus  of  Cor; 


Morals,  family  Astreid®.  The 
calices  are  elongated  and  deep.  Found  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

lep-to-sper-me-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptosper- 
mum;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Myrtaceae,  having  capsular 
instead  of  baccate  fruit. 

Iep-t5  sper  -mum,  subst.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
sperma=seed.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leptosper- 
me®.  They  have  small  leathery  dotted  leaves  and 
five-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  with  five  rounded  petals, 
and  a  four  or  five  celled  ovary.  The  leaves  of 
Lepto sper mum  lanigerum,  a  large  tree,  is.  called 
the  Tea-plant-,  the  early  settlers  in  Tasmania  hav¬ 
ing  used  the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  tea 
leaves. 

lep-to  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  leptos=  slender,  an  allusion 
to  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  Orchids,  tribe  Epiden- 
drese.  The  fruit  of  Leptotes  bicolor  is  used  to  flavor 
ice-cream. 

lep  -to  thrix,  s.  [Gr.  leptothrix =with  fine  hair.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  confervoid  Alg®,  order  Scliizo- 
mycetes.  (ThomS.)  Microscopical  parasitic  plants. 
Leptothrix  buccalis  consists  of  very  delicate  trans¬ 
parent  filaments.  Often  found  in  the  buccal  mucus 
of  healthy  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  inflamed  parts 
in  diphtheria,  especially  in  the  morning. 

lep-to-trl-cha'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Greek  leptothrix 
(genit.  leptotrichos) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculated  apocarpous  mosses, 
branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the  fertile  sum¬ 
mits  several  times  divided;  leaves  without  alar 
cells.  Capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  sometimes 
naked ;  operculum  concave  or  subulate. 

lep-tot  -rl-chum,  s.  [Leptothrix.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leptotriclia- 

ee®. 

2.  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi. 

leptur'-g,  subst.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  oura=  a 
tail.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  longicom  Beetles,  tribe  Cer- 
ambycidee.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  early  part  of 
■summer  on  Umbellifer®,  composites,  roses,  &c. 

lep-tiir  -i-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptur(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcet] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  family  of  Cap- 
ricornes.  He  divided  it  into  the  sub-families  Calli- 
chromin®,  Lepturin®,  Necydalin®,  Dasycerin®, 
and  Stenocorin®.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  Ceram- 
bycid®. 

lep-tiir-I’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptur(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Entomology :  A  sub-family  of  Lepturid®  (q.  v.). 
(Swainson.) 

lep-tiir-us,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  o«ra= tail. 
So  named  from  its  slender,  tail-like  spikes.] 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  sub- tribe  Hordeace®. 
There  are  two  varieties,  L.filiformis  proper,  and 

L.  incurvatus. 

*lep-tus,  s.  [Gr.  Zeptos=small,  fine,  thin.] 

Zotil.:  An  old  genus  of  Arachnida,  family  Trom- 
bidid®  (Harvest-mites),  founded  on  young,  six¬ 
legged  specimens  of  what,  if  mature,  would  have 
been  eight  legs,  and  been  placed  in  the  genus 
Tetranychus.  The  Harvest-bug  was  called  Leptus 
autumnalis.  [Harvest-bug.  ] 
lep’-tjf-nlte,  s.  [Granulite.] 
lep-Tj-ran  -drg,,  s.  [Gr.  lepyros= in  a  husk  or 
rind,  and  aner  (genit.  andros)= a  man,  a  stamen.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpace®.  Sacks  are  made 
from  the  wood  in  the  west  of  India.  [Sack-tree.] 
le'-pus,  s.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  lagos=  a  hare.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  Hare.  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
southern  constellations,  and  one  of  the  original 
forty-eight  constellations.  It  joins  Orion  on  the 
south. 

2.  Zo6l. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lepor- 
id®  (q.  v.). 

3.  Palceont.:  Occurs  in  the  Pliocene  and  Post 
Pliocene  of  Europe  and  both  North  and  South 
America,  also  perhaps  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 

*lere,  a.  [Leer,  a.] 

*lere,  s.  [Lore  (1),  s.] 

*lere,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  Ideran;  Icel.  Idera;  Dutch 
leeren;  Sw.  Zara;  Dan.  Icere;  Ger.  lehren.)  To 
teach. 

*lered,  *lerid,  a.  [Lere,  r.]  Learned, 
ler-e  -na,  s.  [A  native  word.] 

Bot.,  Comm.,  die.:  A  species  of  Rajania.  The 
roots  are  eaten  in  San  Domingo  like  potatoes. 

ler  -I-a,  s.  [Named  by  De  Candolle  after  his 
friend,  M.  Leri.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lerie®  (q.v.). 
ler-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leri(a);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eceT] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiatiflor®  or  Mutisiace®. 
ler-nse-a-d®,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lerncea;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.] 

Zotil. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Copepoda. 
The  females  fasten  themselves  to  the  eyes  and 
other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  various  fishes,  some  by 
the  footjaws,  others  by  horns,  and  yet  others  by  a 
round  button  formed  by  two  long  appendages  of 
the  thorax.  They  are  said  to  deprive  the  animals 
on  which  they  are  parasitic  of  vision.  They  look 
like  worms,  while  the  males  more  resemble  the 
crustacean  type. 

ler-nEe'-gn§,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lernece,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
pi.  suff.  -arts.] 

Zotil.:  The  family  Lern®ad®  (q.  v.). 

*lerne,  v.  t.  [Learn.] 

ler-ne’-g,  ler-nse'-g,  s.  [Lat.  Lenrceus,  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  Lerna,  a  grove  and  lake  of  Argolis,  the 
abode  of  the  Hydra,  a  monstrous  serpent  killed  by 
Hercules.] 

Zotil. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lernread® 
(q.  v.). 

ler-nl-lite,  s.  [Named  from  Lemi,  where  found, 
and  Gr.  lithos— a  stone.] 

Min. :  Schrauf  gives  this  name  to  a  vermiculite 
(q.  v.)  analyzed  by  Cooke  and  found  at  Lerni,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

ler  -ot,  s.  [Fr.,  a  dimin.  of  loir  (q.  v.).] 

Zotil. :  Myoxus  nitela,  the  Garden  Dormouse. 
Habitat,  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  extending 
through  Germany  to  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 
It  resembles  the  loir  in  habit,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller.  [Dormouse.] 

ler'-ret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  large 
fishing-boat,  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Portland. 
(London  Times.) 

les'-bi-an,  a.  [Gr.  Les6os=the  name  of  old  given 
to  the  isle  of  Mitylene.J  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

*le§e  (1),  v.  t.  [Lease  (2),  v.]  To  glean. 

*lese  (2),  v.  t.  [Lose.] 

*lese,  s.  [Leash.] 

*lese,  a.  [A.  S.  Zeds.]  False,  untrue, 
lese-majesty,  s.  [Leze  Majesty.] 
le’-§ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Icesionem,  accus.  of 
lcesio=  a  hurt,  an  injury,  from  Icesus,  pa.  par.  of 
lcedo= to  hurt.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hurt,  an  injury,  a  wound. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Path.:  Any  morbid  change  produced  by  exter¬ 
nal  or  by  internal  causes  in  the  continuity,  the  situ¬ 
ation  the  connective  conformation,  or  structure  of 
any  tissue  or  organ. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  degree  of  harm  or  injury  done 
to  the  interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a  person  of  weak 
capacity,  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  reduce  or  set 
aside  the  deed  by  which  he  has  suffered. 


lesser-imber 

lef-le^-Ite,  s.  [NamedbyLeaafter  J.P. Lesley; 

suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  soft  fibrous  mineral  found,  with  corun¬ 
dum,  at  Unionville,  Pennsylvania.  Corresponds 
very  closely  in  physical  characters  and  chemical 
composition  to  ephesite  (q.  v.). 

les-pe-de’-zg,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lespedez,  a 
former  governor  of  Florida,  and  a  great  patron  of 
botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papilionace® ,  tribe  and  sub-tribe 
Hedysarew.  It  consists  of  very  show^’flowers.  Les- 
pedeza  striata,  the  Japan  Clover,  is  a  valuable 
American  fodder-plant. 

*less,  conj.  [Unless.]  Unless. 

-less,  suff.  [A.  S.  - leds ;  Goth,  -laus;  Icel.  -lauss; 
O.  S.  -los;  O.  EL.  Ger.  -laos,  -los,  all=loose  (q.  v.).]  A 
suffix  commonly  used  in  English  to  form  adjectives 
with  a  negative  or  privative  meaning ;  as,  father, 
fatherZess=having  no  father ;  faith,  faithZess=desti- 
tute  of  faith,  &c. 

less,  *lasse,  *lesse,  *les,  a„  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
Icessa  (a.) :  Ices  (adv.) ,  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  lessa= less. 
Lcessa  is  for  Ices-ra,  and  is  the  comparative  from  a 
root  las,  which  appears  in  Goth.  lasiws= feeble; 
Icel.  Zasma^feeble,  ailing ;  lasna=to  become  feeble, 
to  decay.  Less  is  used  as  the  comparative  of  little, 
but  is  from  an  entirely  different  root.]  [Least, 
Little.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Smaller;  of  less  size,  extent,  or 
amount ;  not  so  large  or  great. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree ;  not  so 
much. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  quantity  smaller  than  another;  not  so  much. 
“  They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.”—Exod.  xvi.  17. 
*2.  A  younger,  an  inferior,  a  junior. 

“The  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.” — Hebrews  vii.  7. 
*less,v.  t.  [Less,  a.]  To  make  less ;  to  lessen, 
les-see’,  s.  _  [English  lease  (1),  v. ;  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  lease  is  granted. 

les  -sgn,  *las-sen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  less,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  less  or  diminish  in  size,  extent,  bulk, 
number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

“  It  would  be  improper  to  pall  his  curiosit  y  by  lesseni ng 
his  surprise.” — Goldsmiths  The  Bee,  So.  1.  (Introd.) 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  dignity  or  quality;  to 
degrade. 

“  Adieu,  young  prince;  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.” 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  less ;  to  become  diminished  in  size, 
bulk,  extent,  number,  degree,  or  quantity ;  to  de¬ 
crease,  to  diminish,  to  shrink. 

“  The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  lessening  down 
From  infinite  perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing.”  Thomson:  Summer,  334. 
*2.  To  soar  up,  and  so  become  smaller  to  the 
sight. 

“They  did  not  only  lessen,  but  fly  out  of  sight.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  xvi. 

less’-er,  adj.  &  adv.  [A  double  comparative, 
formed  by  adding  the  comparative  suff.  -er  to  Zess.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Less,  smaller. 

“  Make  greater  states  upon  the  lesser  seize.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

2.  Music :  Minor,  as,  with  the  lesser  third,  in  the 
minor  key ;  lesser  sixth,  a  minor  sixth. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  less  degree ;  less. 

“  Some  say  he’s  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 

Do  call  it  valiant  fury.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

lesser  black-backed  gull,  s. 

Ornith.:  Larus  fulvus.a  European  gull,  resem- 
bling  the  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  marinus)  in  an 
but  size, 
lesser-civet,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Viverra  pallida  ( rasse ),  an  feluroid  mam¬ 
mal,  family  Viverrid®.  Habitat :  Nepaul  and  Mad¬ 
ras,  Java  and  Formosa,  and  parts  of  China.  Color 
yellowish  or  brownish-gray,  with  longi  tudinal  bands 
on  the  backiand  regular  spots  on  the  side.  The  tail 
—from  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  long— has  eight 
or  nine  complete  dark  rings.  Length  of  body  and 
head,  about  twenty-four  inches, 
lesser-egret,  s.  [Little-egret.] 
lesser-guillemot,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Common  Guillemot,  Uria  troile, 
(Yarrell.) 

lesser  horseshoe-bat,  s.  [Horseshoe-bat.] 
lesscr-imber,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Black-throated  Diver,  Colymbus  arc- 
ticus.  (Yarrell.) 


fate,  fat,  iare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw! 


lesser-pettychaps 
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let 


lesser-pettychaps,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sylvia  rufa.  {Fleming.) 

lesser-redpole,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Redpole,  Linota  linaria. 

lesser-rorqual,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Balcenoptera  rostratus,  a  fin-whale  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long.  Habitat:  North 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and  is  a  summer  visitant 
to  the  coast  of  Norway.  [Balenoptera.] 
lesser  rufous-headed  tanager,  s. 

Ornith. :  Calliste  cay  ana. 

lesser  sand-eel,  s. 

Jchthy. :  Ammodytes  tobianus. 
lesser-shrew,  s. 

■Z06I.:  Sorex  pygmceus,  sometimes  called  the 
Pigmy  Shrew.  It  resembles  the  Common  Shrew  in 
everything  except  size,  and  is  the  smallest  British 
mammal.  [Sorex.] 

lesser  spotted-woodpecker,  s. 

Ornithol. :  Picus  minor ,  also  called  the  Least 
Spotted  Woodpecker. 

lesser-tern,  s.  [Little-tern.] 
lesser-weever,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trachinus  vipera'.  [Weever.] 
lesser  white-throat,  s. 

Ornith.:  Curruca  sylviella.  ( Yarrell .) 

lesser  white-winged  gull,s. 

Ornith. :  Larus  icelandicus. 

less  -e§,  s.  [Fr.  laissies,  from  laisser— to  leave.] 
Hunt. :  The  dung  or  excrements  of  the  boar,  wolf, 
or  bear. 

less -on,  *les-cun,  *less-oun,  s.  [Fr.  legon, 
from  Lat.  lectionem ,  accus.  of  lectio— a  reading, 
from  Icctus,  pa.  par.  of  lego— to  read;  Sp.  letcion; 
Ital.  lezione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  exercise  done,  or  portion  of  a  book  read, 
repeated,  or  recited  by  a  pupil  to  a  teacher  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement ;  any  portion  of  a  book  or 
any  exercise  given  by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil  or  learner 
to  be  learned  at  a  time ;  something  learned  or  to  be 
learned. 

2.  Instruction  given  to  a  pupil  at  one  time ;  as,  to 
give  six  lessons  on  the  piano, 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read 
during  divine  service. 

4.  A  precept,  maxim,  or  doctrine  inculcated. 

5.  A  warning,  a  caution  ;  as,  This  will  be  a  lesson 
to  him. 

6.  A  severe  reprimand  or  rebuke  ;  a  scolding. 

II.  Music :  An  assigned  task,  an  exercise  or  tune 
for  the  voice  or  an  instrument.  The  word  formerly 
was  applied  to  exercises  (for  the  harpsichord  or 
other  instruments)  of  the  character  now  known  as 
suites  or  sonatas. 

less'-on,  v.  t.  [Lesson,  s.]  To  teach,  to  instruct, 
les-so  -nl-A.  [Named  after  M.  Lesson,  the 
ornithologist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceee,  tribe  Fucacese,  fam¬ 
ily  Laminaridse.  It  forms  large  or  submarine  fpr- 
■ests,  chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  According 
to  Bury  St.  Vincent,  Lessonia  frutescens  is  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thigh.  It  is  used  for  knife-handles,  &c.,  but 
will  not  burn  as  firewood. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  South  American  Motacil- 
linae  (Wagtails). 

les-SOT’,  s.  [English  lease  (1),  v. ;  -or.]  One  who 
grants  a  lease  ;  who  lets  any  land,  tenements,  &c., 
on  lease. 

lest,  *leste,  conj.  [A  shortened  form  of  the  A.  S. 
■expression  dhy  Ices  dhe  (later  thi  les  the)  =  for  the 
reason  less  that ;  where  dhy  (=for  the  reason)  is  the 
instrumental  case  of  the  definite  article,  Ices  =  less, 
and  dhe  (=that)  is  the  indeclinable  relative.  At  a 
later  period  dhy  was  dropped,  Ices  became  les,  and 
coalescing  with  dhe  became  les  the,  then  leste,  and 
finally  lest.)  For  fear  that ;  that  not. 

“Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 
•die.” — Gen.  iii.  3,  4. 

*lest,  v.t.&  i.  [List.] 

*lest,  s.  [Lust.] 

*leste  (1),  a.  [Least.] 

*leste  (2),  a.  [Last.] 

*les  -ter-cock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks,  and 
■crossed  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst  there  risetli  a  thread, 
and  at  the  same  hangeth  a  sail;  to  this  engine,  termed  a 
lestercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their  boulter,  so  as  the 
wind  coming  from  the  shore  filleth  the  sail,  and  the  sail 
carrieth  the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which  after  the  respite 
of  some  hours  is  drawn  in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the 
nearer  end.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 


les  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  lestes=  a  robber.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Libellulid®  (Dragon-flies). 
The  species  nave  brilliant  metallic  bodies  and 
wings . 

les-tor'-nls,  s.  [Gr.  lestes— a  robber,  and  ornis= 
a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order  Odon- 
tolcse.  Akin  to  Hesperornis  (q.  v.).  Lestornis  eras- 
sipes  is  found  in  the  American  Cretaceous  beds. 

les  -trls,  s.  [Gr .lestris,  a  peculiar  form  of  les- 
trikos= piratical ;  lestes=a.  pirate,  a  buccaneer.] 

Ornith.:  Skuas,  Skua-gulls.  A  genus  of  predaceous 
natatorial  birds,  family  Laridse.  The  bill  is  strong, 
hard,  cylindrical,  formed  for  cutting ;  compressed, 
curved,  and  hooked  at  point,  base  of  upper  mandi¬ 
ble  covered  with  a  cere.  Nostrils  toward  point  of 
beak,  diagonal,  narrow,  closed  behind,  pervious. 
Legs  strong,  naked  above  tarsi,  which  are  long; 
three  toes,  palmated,  in  front;  hind  toe  small; 
claws  large,  strong,  and  much  curved.  Tail  slightly 
rounded ;  the  two  middle  feathers  generally  elon¬ 
gated,  sometimes  considerably.  The  genus  is  found 
in  northerly  regions,  rarely  further  south  than  the 
English  Channel ;  but  the  Common  Skua  ( Lestris 
cataractes)  has  been  met  with  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

let  (1),  *lete,  *let-en  (pa.  t.  Hat,  let,  *leet,  Hette, 
pa.  par.  Haten,  Heten,  *lete,  let),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
Icetan,  I6tan= to  let,  to  allow  (pa.  t.  Ut,  ledt,  pa. 
par.  Icetten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  laten  (pa.  t.  liet,  pa. 
par.  gelaten) ;  Icel.  Idta  (pa.  t.  lit,  pa.  par.  Idtinn) ; 
Dan.  lade  (pa.  t.  lod,  pa.  par.  ladet) ;  Sw.  l&ta  (pa.  t. 
lat,  pa.  par.  Idten) ;  Goth,  letan  (pa.  t.  laitot,  pa. 
par.  letans) ;  Ger.  lassen  (pa.  t.  liess,  pa.  par.  gelas- 
sen).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause.  (Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  23.) 

2.  To  permit,  to  allow,  to  suffer;  to  give  leave, 
power,  liberty,  or  authority  to. 

“Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go.”—  Exodus  viii.  28. 

1[  In  this  sense  let  is  followed  by  the  infinitive 
without  the  sign  to. 

*3.  To  leave. 

“  So  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  divines.”  —  Chaucer:  Per- 
sones  Tale. 

4.  To  suffer,  allow,  or  permit  a  thing  to  follow 
any  course  or  to  remain  in  any  state. 

“When  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up  into 
the  wind,  we  let  her  drive.”  — Acts  xxvii.  15. 

5.  To  grant  the  use,  occupation,  or  possession  of 
on  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated  rent ;  to  lease. 

“A  householder  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen.” — Matthew  xxi.  33. 

6.  To  lend  on  hire  (generally  followed  by  out) ;  as, 
He  lets  out  carriages. 

7.  To  give  out  on  contract ;  to  give  out  to  be  done 
or  carried  out  at  an  agreed  rate  or  price  ;  as,  to  let 
the  building  of  a  house ;  to  let  a  contract. 

8.  Let  is  principally  used  in  the  imperative  mood, 
with  the  following  differences  in  force : 

(1)  Prayer,  entreaty,  desire,  wish ;  as,  “Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his.” 

(2)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  advice  ;  “Rise,  let  us 
be  going.” 

(3)  Permission,  concession  ;  as,  Let  them  remain. 

(4)  Command,  precept,  desire ;  as,  “Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me.” 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  forbear,  to  cease,  to  leave  off. 

“Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let  to  prai96.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  10. 

2.  To  be  offered  for  hire  ;  as,  a  house  to  let. 

3.  To  yield  a  certain  rent  yearly  by  being  let ;  as, 
A  house  lets  for  $100  a  year. 

H  1.  To  let  alone :  To  suffer  to  be  or  to  remain 
without  interference ;  to  leave  alone ;  not  to  touch 
or  interfere  with. 

“If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Th’  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  4. 

fAt  alone  is  used  adverbially  with  the  force  of, 
not  to  take  into  account,  not  to  mention. 

2.  To  let  be:  To  let  alone:  to  suffer  to  be  as  at 
present.  Sometimes  used  absolutely,  as — 

“Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  him.” 
— Matthew  xxvii.  49. 

3.  To  let  blood:  To  bleed;  to  open  a  vein  and 
allow  the  blood  to  flow . 

“Let’s  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

4.  To  let  down : 

(1)  To  allow  to  sink  or  fall ;  to  lower. 

“  They  stood,  and  had  let  down  their  wings.” — Ezekiel 
i.  25. 

(2)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  tools,  cutlery,  &c. 

“You  must  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by  tem¬ 
pering  it.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 


5.  To  let  drive : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  send  forth  or  discharge  with  force 
or  violence ;  as,  to  let  drive  an  arrow. 

(2)  Intrans. ;  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  with  force 
or  violence  ;  as,  to  let  drive  at  a  man.  (Slang.) 

6.  To  let  fall :  To  speak,  utter,  or  mention  inci¬ 
dentally  ;  as,  to  let  fall  a  remark. 

7.  To  let  fly  :  The  same  as  to  let  drive  (q.  v.). 

8.  To  let  go:  To  allow  to  depart;  to  release  from 
confinement ;  to  remove  restraint  from. 

“  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend.” 
— John  xix.  12. 

9.  To  let  ao  by  the  run : 

Naut. :  To  loosen,  as  lines,  so  as  to  let  that  which 
they  support  fall  suddenly  and  completely. 

10.  To  let  in : 

(1)  To  admit ;  to  allow  to  enter  or  pass  in. 

“Let  in  your  king,  whose  labor’d  spirits 
Crave  harborage  within  your  city  walls.” 

Shakesp..  King  John,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  for  the  purpose ; 
as,  to  let  in  a  piece  of  wood. 

(3)  To  cheat.  (Slang.) 

11.  To  let  into: 

1)  To  admit;  to  let  in. 

2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared ;  as,  A  stone  is 
let  into  a  wall. 

12.  To  let  into  a  secret :  To  acquaint  a  person  with 
something  secret  or  known  only  to  a  few. 

13.  To  let  loose :  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  suffer 
to  go  free ;  to  release. 

“Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loose  his 
thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.” — Sidney.  Arcadia. 

14.  To  let  off: 

(1)  To  suffer  or  allow  to  go  free,  as  from  some 
penalty  or  punishment. 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  fire  off,  as  an  arrow  or  a  gun. 

“  Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 

emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  off  in  the  air.” — 
Swift:  Gulliver’s  Travels:  Lilliput. 

(3)  To  release,  as  from  an  engagement ;  as,  I  will 
let  you  off  the  bargain. 

15.  To  let  on:  To  tell,  to  give  information.  (Vul¬ 
gar.) 

16.  To  let  out: 

(1)  To  suffer  to  escape ;  to  release  from  confine¬ 
ment. 

(2)  To  allow  to  become  known  ;  to  divulge. 

(3)  To  extend,  to  enlarge,  to  loosen ;  as,  to  let  out 
a  dress. 

4)  To  lease  or  let  on  hire.  [A.  5.] 

5)  To  let  or  give  on  contract. 

17.  To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag :  To  allow  a  secret 
to  escape. 

18.  To  let  slide :  To  let  alone,  not  to  trouble  about ; 
to  let  be. 

19.  To  let  slip : 

(1)  To  loose  from  the  slips ;  as,  to  let  dogs  slip. 

(2)  To  lose  by  negligence,  to  let  pass ;  to  omit ;  as, 
to  let  an  opportunity  slip. 

(3)  To  forget ;  to  allow  to  escape  the  memory. 

“We  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 

which  we  have  heard  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them 
slip.” — Hebrews  ii.  1. 

20.  To  let  pass  : 

(1)  To  lose  by  negligence  ;  not  to  seize. 

(2)  To  look  over,  to  passover;  as,  to  let  an  offense 
pass. 

21.  To  lei  up :  To  quit ;  to  forbear  ;  to  moderate. 

22.  To  let  well  alone:  To  leave  matters  as  they 
are ;  to  let  things  be,  without  trying  to  improve 
what  is  already  satisfactory. 

let-off,  s. 

Weaving:  An  arrangement  in  a  loom  by  which 
the  yarn  is  paid  off  from  the  beam  at  such  a  rate  as 
it  shall  be  required  by  the  weaving  process,  and 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  the  picks,  the 
sizes  of  the  warp  and  weft  thread,  the  compactness 
with  which  it  is  beaten  up  by  the  lay.  The  take-up 
is  the  winding  onto  the  cloth-beam  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  web,  and  proceeds  coincidently  with  the  let- 
off  from  the  yarn-beam.  Regularity  of  let-off  is 
secured  by  making  the  rate  of  surface  motion  of 
the  yarn-beam  depend  upon  the  tension  of  the  yarn ; 
and  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  beam,  to  secure 
equal  speed  of  let-off,  will  become;  rapid  as  the  bulk 
of  yarn  diminishes  from  the  roller. 

tlet  (2),  *lette,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  lettan,  gelettan— 
to  make  late,  from  Zoef=slow:  as  hinder  is  from 
-hind  in  behind ;  Dut.  letten-  to  impede,  from  laat 
=late;  Icel.  letja,  from  latr ;  Goth,  latjan— to  be 
late,  from  Zafs=slothful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct,  to 
prevent.  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hinder,  to  obstruct;  to  cause 
obstruction,  (2  Thessalonians  ii.  7.) 

let(l),s.  [Let(1),u.]  A  letting  for  hire. 

let  (2),  8.  [Let  (2),  u.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  hindrance,  an  obstacle,  an  im¬ 
pediment,  a  delay. 

“All  lets  thrown  behind  me.” 

Massinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  i.  L 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -eious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


let-alone 
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2.  Tennis ,  lawn-tennis ,  and  racquets :  A  let  is  any 
hindrance  in  the  course  of  a  game,  which  does  not 
arise  from  the  fault  of  the  player.  In  lawn-tennis, 
when  the  service-ball  touches  the  top  of  the  net  and 
falls  over  into  the  right  court,  the  stroke  is  a  “  let,” 
and  the  player  serves  again. 

let-alone,  subst.  Forbearance ;  abstention  from 
action.  {Shakesp.:  Lear,  \.  3.) 

-let,  suff.  [Fr.  -ef.]  A  diminutival  suffix  fre¬ 
quently  appended  to  English  nouns ;  as,  stream, 
streamlet. 

let-a-be,  let-a-bee,  adv.  or  conj.  [A-be.] 
let§h  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  leccan= to  moisten.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes  through  which  water 
passes  or  letches,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

2.  A  letch-tub. 

3.  A  stagnant  ditch. 

letch-tub,  s.  A  tub  or  wooden  vessel  in  which 
ashes  are  letched ;  a  leach-tub. 
flet§h(2),s.  [Lech,  Lecher.]  A  strong  desire. 
let§h,  v.  t.  [Letch,  s.]  To  wash  as  ashes,  by 
assing  water  through,  and  thus  imbibing  the  al- 
ali  from  them.  The  water  so  charged  is  called 
lyejq.  v.). 

letph'-^,  a.  [Eng.  letch,  v. ;  -?/.]  Allowing  the 
percolation  of  water,  as  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 
*lete,  v.  t.  [Let  (1),  v.] 

*lete,  s.  [Lethe.] 

*let'-game,  s.  [Eng.  let  (2),  v.,  and  game.']  One 
who  spoils  or  hinders  pleasure ;  a  spoilsport. 
( Chaucer :  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i.) 

leth  -a,l,  *leth'-SLll,  a,  [Fr.  tethal,  from  Latin 
lethalis,  letalis,  from  le<wm=death.]  Deadly,  fatal, 
mortal. 

le-thal'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  lethal;  -ity ;  Fr.  Mthal- 
it6.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lethal ;  mortal¬ 
ity. 

le-thar-glc,  le-thar  -glc-3,1,  a.  [Gr.  lethargi- 
kos,  from  lef/iargia=  drowsiness,  lethargy  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  Uthargique ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  letargico.] 

1.  Drowsy  ;  inclined  to  sleep  ;  affected  with  leth¬ 
argy  ;  dull,  heavy. 

“  Men  thus  lethargic  have  best  memory.” 

Donne:  Second  Anniv. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  lethargy  ;  heavy. 

“This  lethargic  sleep.” — Denham.:  Sophy. 

le-thar '-glc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  lethargical;  -ly.] 
In  a  lethargic  manner. 

“  The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull.” 

Fawkes:  A  Voyage  to  the  Planets. 
le-thar'-glc-al-ness,  *le-thar  -gic-ness,  subst. 
[Eng.  lethargic,  lethargical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lethargic  ;  lethargy. 

*leth'-ar-gled,  a.  [Eng.  lethargy;  -ed.]  Made 
lethargic  ;  affected  with  a  lethargy. 

“His  motion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

leth  -gx-glze,  *leth'-er-gl§e,  v.  t.  [English 
lethargiy) ;  -ize.]  To  make  lethargic. 

leth  -ar-gy  (1),  *leth-arge,  s.  [Fr.  Uthargie , 
from  Lat.  lethargia ,  from  Gr.  lethargia=d rowsi- 
ness,  from  lethargos=  forgetful,  from  lethe— obliv¬ 
ion  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  letargia .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Morbid  drowsiness ;  unnatural  sleepiness ;  a 
long  and  profound  sleep,  from  which  one  can  hardly 
be  aroused. 

“Here  Lethargy ,  with  deadly  sleep  oppressed, 

Stretched  on  his  back  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  74. 

2.  A  state  of  dullness,  inactivity,  or  inaction. 

“  But  then  the  spirit,  roused  by  honest  shame, 

Shook  off  that  lethargy,  and  soared  to  tame.” 

Churchill:  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Path,  or  Phys. :  The  same  as  1. 1. 

2.  Bot. :  A  state  of  plants  in  which  their  buds, 
grafts,  and  seeds  are  sluggish  in  development.  In 
the  case  of  buds,  close  pruning  will  sometimes  aid 
them,  and  in  that  of  seeds  hot  water  or  weak  acid. 

*leth-ur-gy  (2) ,  s.  [Litharge.] 
leth-&r-gy,  v.t.  [Lethargy  (2), s.]  Torender 
lethargic. 

Le -the  (1),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lethe={  1)  the 
river  Lethe,  (2)  forgetfulness.] 

1.  Lit.  c&  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  the  rivers  of  hell, 
the  waters  of  which  possessed  the  property  of  pro¬ 
ducing  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past  in  those  who 
drank  them. 

"Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  wat’ry  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  683. 


2.  Fig. :  Forgetfulness,  oblivion. 

“  The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught. 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair.” 

Byron:  In  the  Haunts  of  Men. 

♦lethe  (2),s.  [Lat.  letum.]  Death. 

“Here  didst  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

Le-the -gm,  Le-thse-gn,  a.  [Lat.  Lethceus,  from 
Lethe  (1).]  Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe;  causing 
forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

“In  the  oblivious  Lethcean  gulf.” 

Cowper:  To  His  Father.  (Transl.) 

*leth-eed,  a.  [Eng.  lethe  (1) ;  -ed.]  Forgetful, 
oblivious,  unconscious. 

le'-the-on,  s.  [Lethe  (1).]  A  name  given  to 
sulphuric  ether,  when  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

*le  -the-6n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  letheon;  -ize.]  To 
place  under  tbe  influence  of  letheon ;  to  render 
unconscious. 

le-thif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lethum,  letum=death: 
fero= to  bear,  to  bring,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.J 
Causing  death  ;  fatal,  deadly,  mortal. 

leth’-riis,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr .  lathraios 
=  bidden,  concealed,  and  lythron  or  lythros=dlth, 
defilement.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  sub¬ 
family  Geotrupinse.  The  species  feed  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  vine,  and,  if  abundant,  do  great  injury  to 
vineyards. 

*leth’-3f,  a.  [Lat.  lethceus,  from  lethe.]  [Lethe 
(1).]  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion;  letheean. 

♦le-tlf'-I-cate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  Icetificatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lcetifico=to  gladden,  to  cheer;  icetus=joyful,  and 
facio=to  make.]  To  rejoice. 

*le-tlf-!-ca'-tion,  s.  [Letificate.]  Rejoicing. 
“The  shepherds  of  Christ  by  thee  made  letification.”— 
Candlemas  Day,  Introd.  (1512). 

Le-to,  s.  [Gr.  Leto,  Lat.  Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  68.] 

Lett,  s.  [Sclavonic  (?).]  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  province  of  Livonia. 

♦lette,  v.  t.  [Let  (2),  v.] 

let  -ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  let  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits. 

"letter-go,  s.  A  spendthrift. 

*let'  ter  (2),  s.  [Eng.  let  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  lets,  hinders,  or  obstructs. 

let -ter  (3),  *lettre,  s.  [Fr.  lettre,  from  Latin 
liter  a,  litter  a— &  letter,  so  called  from  its  being 
originally  smeared  or  scrawled  on  parchment,  not 
engraved  with  a  knife  on  wood  ;  Lat.  litus,  pa.  par. 
of  lmo=tobesmear ;  Sp.  &  Port,  letra;  Ital.  lettera.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed,  en¬ 
graved  or  painted,  and  employed  to  represent  a 
sound,  or  an  articulation  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
( Gower :  C.  A.,  iv.) 

2.  A  written  message  or  communication ;  an 
epistle ;  a  message  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another  by  means  of  written  characters. 

“I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

3.  {Pl.)t  Learning,  erudition. 

“  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?  ” 
— John  vii.  16. 

4.  The  verbal  expression ;  the  literal  meaning ; 
that  which  the  words  literally  express. 

“  We  must  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  reason  of  the  law.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living 
and  Dying. 

II.  Print. :  A  character  used  in  printing.  Type 
either  of  metal  or  wood.  Used  collectively  to  rep¬ 
resent  type,  as  “  a  case  of  letter,”  “  a  font  of  letter.” 
Fat  letter  is  type  with  body  and  face  broad  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  height.  Lean  letter  is  type  thin  or 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  Body  letter  is 
type  in  which  the  main  portion  of  a  book  or  paper 
is  printed.  Body  letter  is  known  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  type ;  the  sizes  in  most 
common  use  being:  Pearl,  Agate,  Nonpareil,  Min¬ 
ion,  Brevier,  Bourgeois,  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica, 
and  Pica. 

1J  A  letter  is,  in  its  nature,  altogether  familiar ; 
this  term  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by 
one  friend  to  another  in  domestic  life,  or  for  the 
public  documents  of  this  description  which  have 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  letters  of  Pope  oi  of  Swift ; 
and  even  those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients, 
as  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca  ;  but  in 
strict  propriety  the  latter  are  epistles — a  term  more 
adapted  to  whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of 
ages ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is 
peculiarly  solemn  in  its  contents  has  acquired  the 


same  epithet,  as  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,. 
St.  John,  St.  Jude ;  and  by  an  analogous  rule,  what¬ 
ever  poetry  is  written  in  the  epistolary  form  is  de¬ 
nominated  an  epistle  rather  than  a  letter,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as  the  epistles  of  Horace, 
or  the  epistles  of  Boileau.  Letters  and  literature 
signify  knowledge  derived  through  the  medium  of 
written  letters  or  books,  that  is,  information  ;  learn¬ 
ing  is  confined  to  that  which  is  communicated,  that 
is,  scholastic  knowledge.  Such  an  expression  as 
men  of  letters,  or  the  republic  of  letters,  compre¬ 
hends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds ;  literary  societies  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  diffusion  of  general  information;  learned 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 

IT  1.  Letter  of  Attorney :  [Attorney.] 

*2.  Letter  of  Credence:  A  letter  intended  to  com¬ 
mend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a  third  per¬ 
son  ;  a  commendatory  letter. 

3.  Letter  of  Credit:  [Credit,  s.] 

4.  Letter  of  Marque:  [Marque.] 

5.  Dead-letter :  [Dead.] 

6.  Signet-letter :  [Signet.] 

7.  Letters  Patent:  A  document  issued  under  the 
patent  laws  of  this  country  securing  to  inventors 
exclusive  rights  in  the  creations  of  their  genius. 

letter-board,  s. 

Print. :  A  board  on  which  pages  or  columns  of 
type  are  temporarily  placed. 

letter-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  copies  of  letters 
are  kept  in  business  offices. 

letter-box,  s. 

1.  A  box  in  a  post-office  for  the  reception  of  let¬ 
ters  for  despatch,  the  letters  being  allowed  to  fall, 
in  through  a  slit  or  aperture. 

2.  A  box  attached  inside  a  door  to  catch  the  let¬ 
ters  and  cards  left  by  postmen  or  callers. 

3.  An  office-box  to  hold  letters  accumulating  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  awaiting  despatch. 

letter-carrier,  s.  A  man  employed  by  the  post- 
office  to  carry  about  and  deliver  letters ;  a  postman. 

letter-case,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  or  portfolio  for  letters. 

2.  Print.:  A  partitioned  tray  in  which  assorted 
letters  are  placed ;  a  case. 

letter-clip,  s.  A  spring  clasp  to  hold  letters  or 
other  memoranda  together. 

letter- copying,  a.  (See  compound.) 

Letter-copying  machine  :  A  machine  for  copying 
letters.  Tne  first  was  invented  by  James  Watt  in 
1778,  and  patented  by  him  in  1780. 

letter-cutter,  s.  One  who  cuts  type. 

letter-file,  s.  A  box,  case,  folio,  or  envelope,  for 
containing  letters  to  which  reference  is  required  to< 
be  made. 

letter-founder,  s.  One  who  casts  letters;  a. 
type-founder. 

letter-foundry,  s.  A  place  where  type  is  cast;. 

a  type-foundry. 

letter-leaf,  letter-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Grammatophyllum. 

letter-lichens, s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Graphidace®  (q.  v.). 

letter-lock,  s.  A  lock  whose  bolt  is  surrounded 
by  several  rings  having  notches,  through  which  a 
set  of  studs  on  the  bolt  must  pass  before  the  lock 
can  be  opened.  These  notches  are  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bolt  except  when  cer¬ 
tain  letters  on  a  series  of  exterior  rings  are  brought 
in  to  line  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  particular 
word  or  combination  on  which  the  lock  has  been 
set. 

letter-message,  s. 

*1.  A  letter  in  lieu  of  a  summons  sent  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  a  peer  who  was  defendant  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  {Eng.) 

2.  A  letter  from  the  sovereign  sent  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  naming  the  person  whom  they  are  required 
to  elect  as  bishop.  {Eng.) 

letter-office,  s.  A  post-office  (q.  v.).  {Eng.) 
letter-paper,  s. 

Paper:  Paper  of  P9st  or  note  size,  for  epistolary 
use.  The  ordinary  size  of  post  is  10x16  inches  when 
flat,  and  8x10  when  folded.  Note-paper  is  smaller, 
and  varies  in  size. 

letter-plant,  s.  [Letter-leaf.] 

letter-press,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Letters  or  wordsprinted  orimpressed  on  paper 
or  other  material  by  typo  ;  printed  pages. 

2.  A  copying-press  for  letters. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h€r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
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B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  em¬ 
ployed  in,  type  printing;  as,  a  letter-press  printer. 

.  Letter-press  printing :  The  ordinary  form  of  print¬ 
ing  in,  which  a  body  of  set  type  is  inked  and  an  im¬ 
pression  taken  from  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  pressed 
upon  it. 

letter-punch,  s.  A  steel  punch  having  a  letter 
engraved  on  its  end.  They  are  used  to  make 
matrices  for  type;also  to  mark  other  articles  of 
metal  by  giving  an  impression  thereon  when  struck 
with  a  hammer. 

letter-sorter,  s.  A  person  employed  in  a  post- 
office  to  sort  and  arrange  letters  according  to  their 
destinations. 

letter- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Brosmium  aubletii,  called  also  Piratinera 
■guianensis. 

letter-writer,  s. 

1.  One  who  writes  letters ;  an  instrument  for  copy¬ 
ing  letters. 

2.  A  book  which  teaches  the  art  of  letter-writing, 
letter-writing,  s.  The  act  of  writing  letters ; 

the  proper  mode  or  style  of  writing  letters. 

let'-ter,  v.  t.  [Letters.]  To  impress  or  stamp 
with  a  letter  or  letters. 

“I  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides.” — Addi¬ 
son:  On  Coins. 

let-tered,  *let-tred,  a.  [Eng.  letter ;  -ed.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Marked,  stamped,  or  impressed  with  letters. 

2.  Learned ;  versed  in  letters  or  literature ;  eru¬ 
dite. 

“Around  my  throne  the  letter'd  rabbins  stand.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  i. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  suited  for,  litera¬ 
ture  or  learning. 

III.  Bot. :  Having  on  the  surface  spots  with  the 
form  and  appearance  of  letters,  as  in  some  Ope- 
graphas. 

lettered  china-mark,  s. 

Entom.:  Diasemia  liter alis,  a  small  European 
brown  moth,  with  white  marks  like  the  letters  I.N. 

lettered-tortoise,  s. 

Zodl. :  Emys  scripta,  a  terrapin  very  common  in 
this  country.  Generally  it  is  dark  brown  above,  and 
the  edges  of  the  carapace  are  boldly  scribbled  with 
broad  scarlet  marks,  something  like  the  letters  of 
some  strange  language.  Below  it  is  yellow;  the 
head  is  yellow  and  black.  {Wood.) 

ilet  -ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Letter.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  stamping,  or  impressing 
with  letters. 

2.  Letters  stamped  or  impressed  upon  anything. 

3.  An  inscription,  a  title ;  as  on  a  signboard,  a  coin 
or  medal,  or  a  tombstone. 

lettering-box,  s. 

Bookbinding ,  dbe. :  A  case  to  hold  a  set  of  movable 
type  when  composed  to  form  a  name  or  address,  for 
lettering  books,  marking  linen,  &c. 

lettering-tool,  subst.  A  bookbinder’s  tool  for 
stamping  the  gilt  titles  on  the  backs  of  books. 

*let -ter-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  letter;  - ize .]  To  write 
letters. 

flet'-ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  letter;  -less.]  Devoid  of 
letters  or  learning ;  illiterate ;  ignorant. 

“A  meer  daring  letterless  commander.” — Waterhouse: 
Apol.  for  Learning ,  p.  125. 

*let’-ter-ling,  s.  [Eng.  letter;  dimin.suff.  - ling .] 
A  little  letter. 

let  -tern,  s.  [Lectern.] 

*let-tige  (1),  s.  [Lattice.] 

*let  -tlce  {2),  subst.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  lettuce 
(q.  v.).] 

*lettice-ca]3  (1),  s.  A  soporific  in  which  lettuce 
was  a  leading  ingredient. 

*let  -tlce  (3),  s.  [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  letice= a  gray 
fur.] 

lettice-cap  (2),  s.  A  kind  of  cap. 
let  -ting,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Let  (1),  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allowing,  granting,  per¬ 
mitting,  or  giving  on  hire. 

letting-down,  s. 

Metal-working :  The  process  of  lowering  the  tem¬ 
per  of  a  steel  tool  or  spring,  which  has  been  made 
flint  hard  and  then  reduced  by  heating,  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness  required.  In  lowering,  the  temper 
I  is  known  by  the  color  reached. 


Let'-tlsh,  Let’-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Lett;  -ic;  -isk.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts  or  in¬ 
habitants  of  Livonia. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Letts. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 

♦let -tre  (tre  as  tr),  s.  [Fr.]  A  letter, 
lettre-de-cachet,  s.  [Cachet.] 
let-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.  [Lettered.] 

*let-trure,  *let-ter-ure,  s.  Literature.  {Chau¬ 
cer.) 

lett’-som-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  English  min¬ 
eralogist,  W.  G.  Lettsom,  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Cyanotrichite  (q.  v.). 

*let-tu-a-rie,  s.  [Electuary.] 

lettuce,  *letuce  (pron.  lett -is),  s.  [O.  Fr.  laic- 

tuce,  laituce  (Fr.  laitue) ;  Prov.  laytaga,  lachuga: 
Sp.  lechuga;  Ital.  ZafiM</a,fromLat.  Zactwca  (q.  v.).J 
Bot.:  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Lactuca, 
and  specially  of  the  Garden  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
sativa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  about  1520.  Of  the  varie¬ 
ties  the  Cabbage  Lettuce  has  a  low,  depressed,  cab- 
bage-like  heart ;  the  Cos  Lettuce  is  erect  and  crisp. 

Tl  Blue  or  False  Lettuce  is  the  genus  Mulgedium ; 
Lamb’s  lettuce  is  Valerianella  olitoria ;  Leu  let¬ 
tuce,  Fucus  vesiculosus,  an  algal,  and  Wild-lettuce, 
Lactuca  virosa. 

lettuce-laver,  s. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Viva  lactuca. 
lettuce-opium,  s.  Opium  yielded  by  the  Let¬ 
tuce  and  other  species  of  Lactuca. 
lettuce-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pisonia  morindifolia.  It  is  cultivated  in 
some  Indian  gardens. 

leu-ca-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  leukos=\\ght,  bright, 
white,  and  drys  (genit.  dendron)  =  a  tree;  so  called 
from  the  white  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteaceee,  family  or  tribe  Pro- 
teidse  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs  or  trees 
from  Southern  Africa,  formerly  used  greatly  at  the 
Cape  for  firewood,  but  now  nearly  eradicated. 

leu-ca-ni-a,  s.  [Greek  leukanie,  laukanie— the 
throat.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leuca- 
nidse  (q.  v.).  Leucania  conigera,  the  Brown-line 
Bright-eyes,  flies  about  at  dusk,  and  even  during 
the  day.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  limestone  districts. 
L.  pallida  is  the  Common  Wainscot,  a  moth  very 
frequently  seen. 

leu-can -I-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucani{a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  or  group  Noc- 
tuina.  It  comprises  moths  moderate  in  size,  with  a 
thick  body  sometimes  erected  above ;  larvae  more  or 
less  tufted  with  hair,  or  even  very  hairy.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  W ainscot  Moths.  They  frequent  marshy 
places,  the  larvae  feeding  on  grasses  or  the  stems  of 
reeds. 

leuc-an'-I-llne,  s.  [Eng.  leuc{ine)  and  aniline.) 
Chemistry  :  C20H21N3.  A  colorless  base  produced 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  rosaniline, 
C2oHi9N3+H2=C>H2iN3 ;  or  by  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  turns  red  when  heated, 
and  melts  at  100°  to  a  reddish,  transparent  liquid. 
By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  readily  converted  into 
rosaniline.  Leucaniline  stands  in  the  same  relatipn 
to  rosaniline  as  indigo-white  to  indigo-blue.  ItS 
salts  crystallize  well,  and  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
from  which  they  are  precipitated  by  acids.  The 
hydrochlorate,  C20H21N3.3HCL.H2O,  forms  splendid 
crystals  which  give  up  their  water  only  when 
heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
The  nitrate  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  white  nee¬ 
dles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insolu¬ 
ble  in  ether. 

leu-can’-ter-Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  named  but  un described  mineral,  stated 
to  occur  as  an  efflorescence  on  another  undescribed 
mineral,  Copperasine. 

leu  -cas,  s.  [Gr.  leukas={as  adj.)  a  poetic  form 
of  iewfcos=white,  (as  subst.)  a  labiate  plant  (see 
def.).  Named  from  the  downy  whiteness  of  the 
flowers.]  , 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  family  Ballotid®.  The 
people  of  Munipoor  in  the  east  of  India  prepare  an 
oil  from  Leucas  cephalotes,  which  is  used  with  Rubia 
in  dyeing;  it  is  a  stimulant  and.  diaphoretic.  L. 
aspera  is  given  in  India  in  snakebite,  and  the  juice 
in  psora,  &c.  L.  martinicensis  is  used  in  Brazil  for 
medicating  baths  to  be  taken  against  rheumatic 
attacks. 

leuc-aug'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Zewkos=white,  and  Eng. 

aUftlin. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  one  of  his  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  aluminous  pyroxenes.  [Augite.]  Color, 


bfill,  b6y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat, 
-cian.  -tiau  =  Shan.  -tion. 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


white  or  grayish.  Composition :  A  silicate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  little  or  no  iron.  Typical 
formula  (CaOMgO)(Si02Al203$).  Hardness,  6’5; 
specific  gravity,  3'19.  Looks  like  diopside,  of  which 
the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety. 

leuc  au’-rin,  s.  [Gr.  leukos,  and  Eng.  aurin.) 
[Aurin.] 

Leuch’-ten-berg-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Duke 
von  Leuchtenberg,  of  Russia,  by  Komonen;  suff. 
-ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals, 
with  a  basal  cleavage  in  the  Schischimsk  Mount¬ 
ains,  near  Slatonst,  Urals.  Hardness,  2’5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'61-2,71.  Luster  of  cleavage  planes,  pearly. 
Colorless  internally,  yellowish-white  externally 
(from  alteration).  Thin  lamin®,  flexible,  slightly 
elastic.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alum¬ 
ina,  sesejuioxide  of  iron  and  magnesia.  Uniaxal. 
Des  Cloizeaux  includes  this  among  the  minerals  of 
his  Pennine  (q.  v.)  group  of  chlorites. 

leu’-glc,  a.  [Gr.  Zewfcos^white ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic 
{Chem.).) 

Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  leucin  (q.  v.). 

leucic-acid,  s. 

C5H10OH ; 

Chem.:  CeHi203=  I  a  diatomic  mono- 

COOH 

basic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
leucine.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ;  they  melt  at  73° 
and  volatilize  at  100°. 

leu’-cll-lte,  s.  [Greek  Zewfcos=white,  and  lithos= 
stone.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Leucite-basalt  and  Leu¬ 
citophyr  (q.  v.). 

leug-Im’-Ide,  s.  [English.  leuc{ine),  and  imide.) 
[Leucinitril.] 

leu'-gin,  leu'-gine,  s.  [Gr.  Zewkos=white ;  Eng. 
suff.  -in,  -me.]  [Amxdo-caproic  acid.] 

leu-gin’-i-tril,  s.  [Eng.  leuci{n),  and  nitril.) 

Chemistry:  CgHnNO  =  CeH^Oa  (leucic  acid)+ 
NH3— 2H3O,  leucimide,  a  crystalline  body  formed 
by  the  dehydration  of  leucine.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  microscopic  rhombic  needles ;  insoluble  in 
cold  water;  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  unaffected  by  ammonia 
and  potash,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  dissolves 
in  acetic  and  nitric  acids. 

leu-gis-gi-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucisc{us) :  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.) 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidee.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  short,  the  osseous  ray  absent.  Type,  Leucis- 
cus  (q.  v.). 

leu-gis'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  leukiskos=-  the  white  mullet.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinid®,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-family  Leuciscina.  The  body  has  imbri¬ 
cated  scales;  barbels  are  wanting;  the  pharyngeal 
teeth  are  in  a  single  or  double  series  ;  the  intestine 
short,  with  a  few  convolutions.  Nearly  100  species 
are  known. 

leu  -gite,  s,  [Gr.  leukos= white;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  trapezohedral  crys¬ 
tals  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  formerly  regarded  as 
isometric  in  crystallization.  Von  Rath  and  others 
refer  it  to  the  tetragonal  system,  and  the  results  of 
etching  the  crystal  faces  seem  to  confirm  their  ( 
view.  Hirschwald  maintains  its  isometric  rela¬ 
tions,  but  that  it  possesses  a  polysynthetic  struct¬ 
ure.  Mallard  regards  it  as  pseudo-isometric,  and 
refers  it  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  and  Weisbach 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Hardness,  5’5-6; 
specific  gravity,  2’44-2,56;  luster,  vitreous;  color, 
white  and  shades  of  gray.  Composition :  a  silicate 
of  alumina  and  potash,  represented  by  the  formula 
KOSiOo+Al203-3Si02.  Found  abundantly  in  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  in  the  volcanic  breccias  of 
Monte  Somma. 

leucite-basalt,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  volcanic  rock  or  series  of  rocks,  gener¬ 
ally  of  gray  color,  with  leucite  crystals,  which  im¬ 
part  a  light  speckled  appearance. 

leucite-sanidine,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  kind  of  lava,  composed  of  sanidine 
and  leucite,  often  with  plagioclastic  felspar  (mainly 
anorthite),  nepheline,  sodalite,  &c.  It  is  found  in 
V  esuvius.  {Rutley.) 

leu-glt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  leucit{e) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  leucite ;  containing  or  resembling  leucite. 

leu-gi-tdid,  a.  [Eng.  leucit(e),  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  the  trapezohedron ; 
so  called  from  its  being  the  form  of  leucite  (q.  v.). 

leu-git-o-phyr  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  leu- 
cit{e)  (q.  v.),  andGr.  phyro  {phyrao)— to  mix  (?).] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Leucite-basalt  (q.  v.). 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del 
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leu-ci-bry-a'Hje-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  leuco- 
bry(uvi) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Operculate  Mosses,  arranged 
among  the  Apocarpi,  but  having  also  lateral  fruit- 
stalks.  The  leaves  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  peduncle 
rigid,  very  hygrometric,  purple ;  the  capsule  oli¬ 
vaceous  brown  ;  the  peristome  similarly  colored. 

leu-cd-chaT-glte,  s.  [Greek  7eufcos= white,  and 
c7iaZfcos= copper.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  nearly  white  acicu- 
lar  crystals  at  Wilhelmine  mine,  Spessart,  Bavaria. 
Luster,  silky.  Composition :  A  hydrated  arsenate 
of  copper,  represented  by  the  formula  CU3AS2O8+ 
CuH2C>2+2aq. 

leu-CO-§yc'-lite,  s.  [Greek  Zewfcos= white,  and 
kyklos— a  circle.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  apophyllite  which  exhibits 
(when  plates  are  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis  and  examined  with  polarized  light)  a  black 
cross,  with  rings  that  are  alternately  white  and  vio¬ 
let-black,  instead  of  the  ordinary  colored  rings. 
Observed  in  specimens  from  Skye ;  Cipit  Bache, 
Tyrol ;  and  other  localities. 

leu'-CO-Qyte§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  leukos= white,  and 
kytos=a  hollow,  a  vessel.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Robin  to  the  lymph 
corpuscles,  or  lymphoid  cells  in  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  in  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  cells. 

leu-co-oy-thsem-I-a,  leu-co-gy-them'-I-a,  s. 

[Gr.  leukos= white,  kytos= a  hollow,  and  haima— 
blood.] 

Pathol.:  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  with 
loss  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  enormous 
increase  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

leu-CO-e-thl-op'Ac,  a.  [Greek  leukos=white, 
aithiops= an  Ethiopian,  a  black.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  leucoethiops,  or  albino.  Pertaining  to  leucop- 
athy. 

leu-co-e’-thi-ops,  s.  [Greek  Zeitfcos=white,  and 
nithiops= an  Ethiopian,  a  black.]  An  albino  (q.  v.). 

leu-co-gal '-lol,  s.  [Greek  leukos— white,  and 
{pyro)gallol.\ 

Chem.:  C15H10CI10O12,  or  CisHioCIjqOh.  A  com¬ 
pound  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  at  low 
temperatures  on  pyrogallol,  in  presence  of  acetic 
acid. 

leu-co-jum,  leu-co-I-um,  s.  [Greek  leukos= 
white,  and  ion— a  violet.  Named  from  the  color  of 
the  flower.] 

Bot. :  Snowflake,  a  genus  of  Amaryllidacese,  tribe 
Amaryllese.  It  has  a  six-parted,  bell-shaped  peri¬ 
anth.  Leucojum  cestivum,  the  Summer  Snowflake, 
is  found  in  wet  meadows.  The  bulb  of  L.  vernum  is 
emetic. 


leu  -co-lme,  s.  [En g.leuc{ine);  ol{ein) ,  and  suff. 
•ine.) 

Chem. :  C9H7N.  An  oily  organic  base,  isomeric 
with  chinoline,  extracted  from  crude  naphthaline. 
It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  identical  with  chino¬ 
line,  but  subsequent  researches  have  proved  that  it 
differs  in  many  of  its  reactions,  especially  in  its 
behavior  with  iodide  of  amyl. 


leu-co-lin’-ic,  a.  [Latin  leucolin{e),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.)  (See  the  compound.) 

leucolinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H9NO3.  An  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing 
leucoline  sulphate  with  potassium  permanganate. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  melting  at  162° ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  with  a  faint 
coloration  dueto  a  slight  oxidation.  It  is  some¬ 
what  volatile  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapor,  to 
which  it  imparts  an  aromatic  odor.  Heated  above 
its  melting  point,  it  is  partially  decomposed ;  heated 
to  redness  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  aniline,  together 
with  ammonia.  Its  salts  are  all  very  soluble,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercurous  salts. 


Ieu'-c6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  leukos— white,  and  lithos= 
stone.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Dipyre  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Pycnite  (q.  v.). 


leu-CO'-ma,  s.  [Greek  leukoma=f  1)  anythin: 
whitened,  (2)  (see  def.).J 
Path. :  A  white  spot  on  the  eye,  a  thickening  o 
the  cornea;  cataract  (q.  v.).  [Albugo.] 

leu-cd-main,  leu-co -ma-me,  s.  [Gr.  leukom , 
whiteness,  and  suff.  -in  or  -me.  ]  A  nitrogenou 
alkaloid  developed  by  the  vital  functions  or  meta 
boiic  activity  of  living  organisms,  as  distinguishei 
from  a  ptomaine,  an  alkaloid  developed  in  deai 
bodies. 


leu-co-man ’-gan-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  Zewfcos=white,  and 
Eng.  manganite.) 

Min.:  A  snow-white  mineral  from  Rabenstein, 
near  Gwiesel,  Bavaria.  Occurs  in  broad  radiated 
folia ,  closely  aggregated.  Contains  protoxides  of 
manganese  and  iron,  with  some  alkalies  and  water. 


leu'-Cone,  s.  [Eng.  leuc(in) ;  -one.] 

Chem. :  SLH6O5.  A  white  substance,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  silicone  SijHiOs,  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  water.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem., 
iii.  584.) 

leu-co ’-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  leukones,  pi.  of  leukon=  a 
grove  of  white  poplars  (?).] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Calcispongiae.  They  have  a 
complicated  water  canal  system. 

leu-con  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  leuc{in),  and  ( croc)onic .] 
(See  the  compound.) 
leuconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H8O9.  Oxycroconic  acid.  A  tribasic 
acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  barium  croconate  with 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  re¬ 
sulting  barium  leuconate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  a  colorless  syrup;  which,  when  heated  above  100°, 
turns  yellow,  and  is  converted  into  croconic  acid. 
Its  salts  are  very  unstable,  being  readily  converted 
into  croconates,  especially  in  presence  of  alkalies. 

leu-co-path-I-a,  leu-cop-a-thf,  s.  [Gr.  leukos 
=white,  and  »af7ios=suffenng.]  The  condition  of 
an  albino ;  albinism. 

Leu-co-pe'-trI-an§,  s.pl.  [For  etym.  see  defini¬ 
tion.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  fanatical  Eastern  sect,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  one  Leucopetrus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  professed  to 
believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  refrained  from  mar¬ 
riage,  rejected  the  sacraments  and  all  external 
worship,  placing  the  essence  of  religion  in  private 
prayer.  On  this  they  relied  as  a  means  of  expelling 
the  demon  which,  they  asserted,  dwelt  in  every 
person’s  heart.  ( McClintock  &  Strong.) 

leu-co-pet'-rine,  leu-co-pet'-rlte,  s.  [Greek 
leukos= white,  and  petros— rock.  Named  after  the 
German  locality,  Weissenfels=white  rock.] 

Min. :  Found  as  a  layer  six  inches  to  two  feet 
thick,  in  a  lignite  bed.  Aspect  loam-like,  but  with 
a  shining  wax-like  streak.  By  distillation  of  the 
lignite  the  whole  of  the  mineral  passes  over  as  a 
butter-like  mass,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  the  for¬ 
mula  C55H110O.  Soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  pearly  hexagonal 
plates  from  the  solution.  Melts  at  50°. 

leu'-co-phane,  leu-coph -a-nlte,  s.  [Gr.  leukos 
— white,  and  phainomai—  to  appear;  Ger.  leuko- 
phan .] 

Min. :  A  mineral  species  occurring  in  tabular 
crystals,  nearly  rectangular.  Formerly  regarded 
as  orthorhombic,  but,  both  on  optical  and  crystal¬ 
lographic  grounds,  now  referred  to  the  monoclinic 
system.  Cleavage  basal,  perfect;  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  inclined  126°  25'  to  the  base  imperfect.  Usu¬ 
ally  massive.  _  Hardness,  3'5  to  4;  specific  gravity, 
2'974 ;  luster,  vitreous  ;  color,  pale  dirty  green  and 
wine-yellow.  Powder  white,  phosphorescent  when 
heated,  also  electric.  Composition :  A  silicate  of 
glucina,lime,  and  soda,  with  some  fluorine.  Heated 
in  a  closed  tube  whitens  and  phosphoresces.  Found 
in  aibitic  syenite  on  the  island  of  Lamoe,  Lange- 
sundfiord,  Norway. 

leu-co-pha’-sl-fi,  s.  [Gr.  leukos=  white,  and 
phasis=  an  appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Papilion- 
idee,  sub-family  Pieridi.  Leucophasia  sinapis  is  a 
small  white  species,  with  spotless  white  wings,  only 
the  tip  of  the  forewings  being  clouded  with  a  dark 
line. 

leu-co-phleg'-ma-tjy,  leu-co-phleg-ma'-sl-a, 
s.  [Gr.  leukophlegmasia,  from  leukos— \diite,  and 
phlegnia=phlegn\.) 

Path.:  A  tendency  to  a  dropsical  state,  charac¬ 
terized  by  paleness,  flabbiness,  or  redundancy  of 
serum  in  the  blood. 

leu-co-phleg-mat’-lc,  a.  [English  leucophleg- 
ma{cy) ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
leucophlegmacy ;  affected  with  leucophlegmacy. 

leu-coph-ry-I’-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  leuco- 
phry{s) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Infusoria.  The  body  is  de¬ 
pressed,  oval,  or  oblong ;  densely  covered  with  cells, 
arranged  in  regular  rows  ;  mouth  absent. 

leu'-co-phrys,  s.  [Gr.  leukos— white,  and  ophrys 
=the  eyebrow.] 

*1.  Ornith. :  A  sub-genus  of  Pyrgita,  found  in 
Africa. 

2.  Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
cophryina  (q.  v.). 

leu'-co-phyll,  s.  [Gr.  leukos  =  •white,  and  phyllon 
=a  leaf.] 

Chem  . :  A  colorless  substance  said  to  exist  in  those 
parts  of  plants  which  are  capable  of  turning  green. 

leu-cop  -o-gOi  s.  [Gr.  Zeitkos=white,  and  pogon 
=  the  beard.  From  the  white  hairs  with  which  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  bearded.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Epacridaceae.  tribe  Styphelieae. 
Leucopogon  richei,  an  Australian  plant,  there 
called  the  Native  Currant,  is  a  dense  shrub,  four  to 
seven  feet  high,  growing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  bear- 
mg  small,  white  berries. 


leu-cop'-fr-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  Zewfcos=white,  and  Eng. 
pyrites:  Ger.  leukopyrit.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  resembling  Ar- 
senopyrite  (q.  v.)  in  form.  Cleavage,  perfect  in  one- 
direction  ;  also  massive.  Hardness,  5-5*5 ;  specific 
gravity,  6-2-7'43;  luster,  metallic;  color,  silver- 
white  or  steel-gray;  streak,  grayish-black ;  fracture, 
uneven;  brittle.  Composition:  Arsenic,  66‘8;  iron,. 
33'2,  corresponding  to  theformulalFe2As3.  Found  lit 
serpentine  at  Reichenstein,  Silesia,  and  in  crystals 
at  Geyer,  Saxony.  These,  however,  present  a  com¬ 
position  intermediate  between  this  species  and1 
arsenopyrite  (q.  v.). 

leu-co-ro-sol'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  leukos— white,  and- 
Eng.  rosolic .]  (See  the  compound.) 
leucorosolic-acid,  s.  [Rosolic-acid.] 
leu-cor-rhoe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Ze«fcos=white,  and  rheo 
=to  flow.] 

Path.:  A  discharge  from  the  vagina,  commonly 
called  whites. 

leu-CO  -Sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  Zewfcosfs= anything  white.] 
Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leuco- 
siad»  (q.  v.). 

leu-co-sl -a-dac,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucos{ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Crustaceans.  They  have  the 
joints  as  if  they  were  soldered  together  into  one- 
piece,  forming  a  small,  hollow,  enameled  lid,  to 
protect  the  eggs.  ( Woodward.) 

leu-co -sl-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucosi{a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  - an .] 

Zodl. :  A  crustacean  of  the  family  Leucosiadse. 
Leu-co-the  -a,  s.  [Gr.  Leukothea  =  the  white 
goddess :  leukos— white,  and  thea=  a  goddess.] 

1.  Mythol. :  A  name  given  to  Ino,  after  she  was 
changed  into  a  sea-goddess. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  35.] 
leu-cd’-thl-ops,  s.  [Letjcoethiops.] 

leu  -CO-tlle,  s.  [Gr.  leukos= white,  and  tilos= 
fiber.] 

Min.:  A  fibrous  mineral  grouped  on  serpentine ; 
cleavage,  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  long- 
direction.  From  its  optical  character  is  probably 
orthorhombic.  Luster,  silky ;  color,  greenish-white. 
Composition  :  Silica,  28‘98 ;  alumina,  6'99 ;  sesquiox- 
ide  of  iron,  8‘16;  magnesia,  29‘78;  lime,  7‘37 ;  soda* 
1*32 ;  water,  17'29.  Found  at  Reichenstein,  Silesia. 

leu-CO-tUr’-iC,  a.  [Gr.  leukos— white ;  t  connect¬ 
ive,  and  Eng.  uric.]  (See  the  compound.) 
leucoturic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CoUjNjO-,.  Laurent’s  Oximide.  A  mono¬ 
basic  acid,  formed  by  boiling  to  a  syrup  an  aqueous 
solution  of  alloxanic  acid,  and  adding  cold  water. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from which  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  not  decomposed  ' 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

leu'-cous,  a.  [Gr.  Zewfcos=white.]  White;  a. 
term  applied  to  albinos. 

leu-cox'-ene,  s.  [Gr.  Zeufcos=white,  and  xenos= 
stranger.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Giimbel  to  the  white  de¬ 
composition  product  of  ilmenite  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat.), 
or  menaccanite  {Dana),  often  observed  in  horn- 
blendic  rocks.  Lasaulx  regards  this  as  identical 
with  his  Titanomorphite  (q.  v.) ,  but  this  is  disputed  • 
by  other  mineralogists, 
leugh,  pret.  of  v.  Laughed.  {Scotch.) 
leuk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Look.]  {Scotch.) 
leuke,  a.  [Luke,  a.] 
leuke'-ness,  s.  [Lekeness.] 
leuk-hse'-mlc,  a.  [Gr.  ZeM&os=white;  haima= 
blood,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.) 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  white  blood — i.  e.,  hav¬ 
ing  only  white  corpuscles.  ( Rossiter .) 

*le-va-cion,  s.  [Levation.] 

*le-val-to,  s.  [Lavolta.] 

lev'-ant,  le-vant',  a.  &  s.  [Ital.  levante—the 
east  wind,  the  country  lying  toward  or  in  the  east; 
from  Lat.  levans,  pr.  par.  of  levo= to  raise,  the  ref¬ 
erence  being  to  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  Fr.  levant  ; 
Sp.  &Port.  levante.) 

A.  As  adjective  (pron.  lev'-ant) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Eastern. 

“  Forth  rush  the  levant,  and.  the  ponent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zephyr.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  704. 

2.  Geol.:  Rising;  a  term  applied  to  the  fourth 
series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  strata,  called 
in  New  York,  the  Medina  group,  and  of  equivalent 
age  to  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  of  England.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  metaphorically  the  sunrise  period  of  th  3 
Palaeozoic  day.  Maximum  thickness,  about  2,200 
feet.  There  are  few  organic  remains,  chiefly  marinu 
shells  and  fucoids.  {Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  ot 
Pennsylvania.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th@re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 


leveler 


Levant-sponge 
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B.  As  substantive  (pron.  le-vant’) : 

L  A  ijanie  given  to  those  countries,  and  more 
especially  to  the  coasts  of  those  countries  lying  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
neighboring  seas,  as  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  <fcc. 

“Myvoiage  to  the  Hands  of  Candia  and  Ohio  in  the 
Leuant  — Hcickluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  92. 

2.  An  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

“They  are  called  Levants  both  from  their  course,  as 
blowing  from  the  East  where  the  sun  rises,  and  also  from 
their  freshening  and  rising  higher  as  the  sun  rises.”— 
Sir  Henry  Sheer e:  Lord  Halifax’s  Miscell.,  p.  34. 

If  Levant  and  couchant : 

Law:  [Couchant, If. j 
Levant-sponge,  s.  [Turkey-sponge.] 

)  le-vant',  s.  [Probably  the  same  as  Levant,  a.] 
A  land-spring. 

le-vant’  (l),v.  i.  [Sp.  levantar— to  raise;  levan- 
tar  el  campo=to  break  up  camp;  levantar  la  casa 
=to  break  up  house.]  To  decamp,  to  run  away. 

le-vant’  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  tan,  to 
eurry. 

“There  was  also  much  valuable  machinery  used  for 
rolling,  scouring,  and  levanting.”— London  Standard. 

le-vant’-er  (1),  s.  [English  levant,  a.  ;-er.]  A 
levant ;  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

tle-vant’-er  (2),s.  [Eng.  levant,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  levants;  one  who  decamps  without 
paying  his  debts. 

2.  One  who  bets  and  decamps  without  paying. 
{Eng.) 

le-vant’-lne,  lev’-gnt-Ine,  a.  &  e.  [Eng.  levant, 
a. ;  -me.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levant. 

“  Those  Ausonia  claims, 

Levantine  regions  these.”  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  583. 

2.  Fabric:  Distinguishing  the  particular  kind  of 
cloth  known  as  levan  tine. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  native  of  the  Levant. 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant. 

II.  Fabric:  A  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 
le-var’-I  fa'-cl-as  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.=thatyou 
cause  to  be  levied.] 

Law:  A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  goods  and  lands  of  a 
debtor. 

le-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  levatio,  from  levatus,  pa. 
par.  of  levo= to  raise.]  The  actof  raising  or  elevat¬ 
ing  ;  elevation. 

le'-va’-tor  (pi.  lev-a-tor’-e§),  s.  [Lat.=a  lifter, 
from  levo= to  lighten,  to  lift  up.] 

1.  Surg.:  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed  portion 
of  the  skull.  It  belongs  to  the  trephine  case. 

2.  Anat.:  That  which  raises.  Used  specially  of 
muscles.  There  are  a  levator  anguli  oris,  a  levator 
anguli  scapulae,  a  levator palati,  and  ten  others,  be¬ 
sides  levatores  costaruin  and  levatores  longiores 
costarum . 

♦leve  (1),  v.  t.  A  shortened  form  of  Believe  (q.v.J. 
•leva  (2),  v.  [Live,  t;.] 

♦leva  (3),  v.  [Leave,  v.] 

♦leve,  s.  [Leave,  a.] 

*leve,a.  [Lief.] 

*leve-cel,  s.  [Levesell.] 

lev’--ee,  s.  [Fr.  lev&e—o.  levy,  &c.,prop.  the  fem. 
of  the  pa.  par.  of  lever=  to  raise.]  [Levy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  time  of  rising. 

“I  got  to  the  seacoast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun’s 
levee.” — Gray:  Letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls. 

2.  In  the  United  States  this  term  is  applied  to  any 
assemblage  of  guests,  whether  held  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening. 

3.  In  England  the  term  is  confined  to  a  morning 
reception  held  by  a  sovereign,  prince,  or  personage 
of  high  rank ;  especially  the  state  receptions  held 
by  the  sovereign,  to  which  are  admitted  all  whose 
rank,  position,  or  office  entitles  them  to  such  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  differs  from  a  drawing-room  reception 
in  the  fact  that  to  the  latter  ladies,  as  well  as  gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  admitted,  while  to  the  former  gentle¬ 
men  only  are  admitted. 

II.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  An  embankment  to  restrain 
water,  and  of  a  magnitude  such  as  those  of  the 
(Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  Holland,  and  the  Po. 

“All  the  large  towns  on  the  river  have  a  levee.”— B.  A. 
Murray:  Land  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free,  viii. 

If  Lev&e  en  masse :  [Levy.s.] 


lev'-ee,  v.  t.  [Levee,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  attend  the  levees  of ;  to  court 
at  levees. 

.2.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  To  embank;  as,  to  levee  a 
river. 

lev  -el,  *ley-ell,  *liv-el,  s.  &  a.  TO.  Fr.  livel, 
liyeau  (Fr.  niveau),  from  Latin  libella=  a  level, 
dimin.  of  libra=a  level,  a  balance;  Ital.  livello, 
livella;  Port .  livel,  nivel;  Sp.  nivel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(l).That  which  is  level;  a  surface  without  ine¬ 
qualities;  a  plane. 

,  A.  line  or  surface,  every  point  in  which  is  equally 
distant  from  the  center  of  tne  earth,  is  a  true  level ; 
a  -Ju0  Pr  surtace  which  is  parallel  to  or  coincident 
W1th  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  an  apparent  level. 

.(2)  Fhe  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missile  is 
aimed  or  sent. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  state  of  equality  or  equal  elevation  with 
something  else. 

“The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level.” — Atterbury :  To  Pope. 

(2)  The  natural  position  or  state  which  belongs 
to  anything  ;  as,  He  has  found  his  level. 

3.  The  usual  or  ordinary  height,  elevation,  rate, 
or  standard. 

“His  later  productions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early 
essays.” — Stewart:  Of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 

4.  A  state  of  feeling  or  thought. 

“Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise. 

To  higher  levels  rise.” 

Longfellow:  Santa  Filomena. 

*5.  A  rule,  plan,  scheme,  or  motive- 

“Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid. 

As  temp’rance  wills.” 

Prior:  Solomon,'  iii.  43. 

II.  Technically: 

1  Mining: 

(1)  A  horizontal  gallery  or  passage  in  a  mine. 
The  workings  at  different  depths  are  said  to  be  at 
the  different  levels— the  50  or  60  fathom  level,  and 
so  on. 

(2)  An  adit  or  drift  forming  a  drain  for  water.  A 
level  which  opens  to  the  surface  at  the  side  of  a 
valley  is  called  a  day-level,  and  forms  a  means  of 
natural  drainage  without  pumping.  A  drowned  or 
blindlevel  is  a  drainage-gallery  which  has  the  form 
of  an  inverted  siphon.  A  dip-head  level  is  the  one 
which  proceeds  from  the  foot  of  the  engine-shaft 
right  and  left,  and  from  which  the  rooms  diverge. 

(3)  A  gutter  for  water  to  run  in. 

2.  Surv.  <&  Engin. :  An  instrument  for  indicating 
a  horizontal  line  or  determining  the  position  as  to 
horizontality  of  an  objector  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  then  determining  the  true  level,  or 
the  difference  of  rise  or  fall  between  two  or  more 
places,  for  various  purposes  of  architecture,  engi¬ 
neering,  drainage,  &c.  There  are  numerous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  levels,  varying  in  form,  size,  arrangement,  or 
construction,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
each  is  intended ;  as,  for  instance,  the  carpenter’s, 
mason’s,  gunner’s,  or  surveyor’s  levels,  the  mer¬ 
curial,  water,  and  spirit  levels,  &c.  All  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes : 

(1)  The  simplest,  such  as  the  mason’s  or  car¬ 
penter’s  level,  in  which  the  vertical  line  is  deter- 
mineu.  by  a  plumb  line,  and  the  horizontal  by  a  line 
perpendicular  to  it. 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest ;  as  in  the 
water  and  mercurial  levels. 

(3)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  bubble  of  air  floating  in  a  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  a  glass  tube ;  as  a  spirit  level. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Horizontal ;  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

“Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars. 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green.” 

Longfellow:  Endymion. 

2.  Even  or  on  a  level  with  anything  else ;  in  the 
same  line  or  of  the  same  height  as  something  else; 
not  higher  or  lower. 

“  The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 

The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light.” 

Beattie:  Past.  2. 

3.  Having  no  inequalities;  not  having  any  part 
higher  than  another ;  not  rising  or  falling ;  flat. 

“See  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

4.  Having  no  gradations  or  difference  of  superi¬ 

ority  or  degree;  equal  in  rank  or  degree;  on  an 
equality.  .  ,  ,  , 

*5.  Exactly  fitted ;  agreeing ;  accordant. 

“And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 


b6il,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $eH,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


*C.  As  adv. :  Direct,  straight. 

“  It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.2. 

IT  (1)  To  do  one's  level  best:  To  put  forth  all  one’s 
exertions. 

(2)  To  have  a  level  head:  To  possess  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  mind. 

*level-COil,  s.  An  old  Christmas  game,  in  which 
each  player  hunted  the  other  from  his  seat,  the 
loser  giving  up  his  seat  to  the  winner ;  hence,  riot¬ 
ous  sport  of  any  kind.  (Ben  Jonson.) 

level-lines,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild . :  Lines  representing  tho  boundaries  of 
sections  drawn  at  different  heights  and  parallel 
with  the  keel.  Water-lines  are  drawn  parallel  with 
t  he  line  of  flotation  or  the  true  horizontal.  When 
the  ship  floats  on  an  even  keel,  the  level-lines  and 
water-lines  coincide. 

lev'-cl,  *lev’-ell,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Level,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  horizontal;  to  reduce  to  a  horizontal 
plane. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  same  level  or  height  with 
another. 

“  Less  bright  the  moon. 

But  opposite  in  level’ d  west  was  set.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  876. 

3.  To  make  smooth  or  even ;  to  remove  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  surface  in ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  or 
flat  surface. 

“  With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns; 

He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  283. 

4.  To  lay  flat ;  to  make  level  with  the  ground. 

“  Oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound. 

Ne’er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  pow’rs 

Had  level’ d  with  the  dust  the  Theban  tow’rs.” 

Wilkie:  Epigoniad,  bk.  i, 

5.  To  point  in  taking  aim  ;  to  raise  or  depress,  sc 
as  to  point  direct  to  an  object ;  to  direct  straightal 
an  object. 

“  Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Leveled  at  once  their  muskets  came.” 

Seott:  Rokeby,  V.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  an  equality  of  state,  rank, 
condition,  or  degree. 

“Keason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul,  and 
level  its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties.” — Decay  of 
Piety. 

2.  To  aim ;  to  direct. 

“Kevenge,  from  some  baneful  corner,  shall  level  a  tale 
of  dishonor  at  them.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  To  lay  or  point  out  exactly. 

“To  limit  and  level  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  t© 
virtue.” — Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  adopt ;  to  accommodate ;  to  proportion. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  aim  or  point  a  gun,  &c.,  in  a  direct  line  with 
a  mark :  as,  He  leveled  at  the  mark. 

2.  To  be  in  a  direct  line  or  in  the  same  direction 
with  something. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  aim ;  to  direct  the  aim  or  purpose. 

“Ambitious  York  did  level  at  my  crown.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  conjecture;  to  guess  at. 

“She  leveled  at  our  purposes.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

3.  To  accord ;  to  agree ;  to  suit. 

“Such  accommodation  and  resort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  L  8. 

T  1.  To  level  up :  To  raise  that  which  is  lower  to 
a  level  or  equality  with  that  which  is  higher; 
specif.,  to  raise  persons  of  a  lower  class  to  as 
equality  with  those  of  a  higher. 

2.  To  level  down:  To  lower  or  reduce  to  the  same 
level  or  status. 

*leve’-less,  a.  [Leaveless.] 

lev'-el-er,  lev’-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  level,  v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  levels. 

2.  One  who  wishes  to  destroy  all  social  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  a  socialist. 

3.  A  billiard-table  foot  having  a  screw  adjustment 
for  height,  in  order  to  level  the  table. 

4.  An  earth-scraper  for  leveling  a  site. 

II.  English  Hist.:  One  of  a  party  in  the  army  of 
the  Long  Parliament  about  1647  who  wished  t« 
destroy  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  title  and  estab¬ 
lish  social  equality  throughout  the  kingdom.  Crom¬ 
well  put  them  down  in  1649,  imprisoning  their 
leader,  Lilburn. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


leveling 
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levirate 


lev'-el-ing,  lev-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  ad).  &  s. 
CLevel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

•verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 


1.  The  act  of  making  level  or  reducing  to  a  level ; 

•the  act  of  pulling  down  to  the  ground. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the  level  or 
■height  of  any  place,  point,  or  spot. 

leveling-block,  s.  A  leveling  platform,  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  iron  plates  laid  together  and  secured. 

The  respective.  plates  may  be  8  or  10  feet  long,  5  or 

6  wide,  and  6  inches  thick.  They  are  completely  an  example  of  a  lever  of  the  second  class.  The  ful- 
covered  with  holes,  about-  1£  inches  in  diameter  crum  js  at  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water ;  the 
and  4  or  5  inches  apart  from  center  to  center,  ine  pQwer  is  applied  by  the  hand ;  the  weight  is  applied 
mold  of  a  given  frame  haying  been  laid  on  the  at  the  row-lock.  A  pair  of  nutcrackers  is  a  double 
Leveling-block,  the  figure  of  the  molding  edge  is  lever  of  the  second  class.  A  pair  of  tongs  used  to 
marked  on  it  with  chalk,  and  iron  pins  are  stuck  in  hold  a  coal  is  a  double  lever  of  the  third  class.  The 


weight  act  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum.  In  the  lev-er-ock,  *lev-er-ook,  lav-er-OCk,  s.  [Lav- 

second  class  the  power  and  the  weight  act  on  the  EEOCK.J  A  lark  (q.  v.). 

same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  weight  being  the  le’-ver-WOOd  s.  [Eng.  lever ,  and  wood.] 

nearer  to  the  fulcrum.  In  the  third  class  the  power  _  .  n  .  ’.  .  . 

and  the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  •’  Ostrya  virgmica. 

the  power  being  the  nearer  to  the  fulcrum.  Thus  *leve-sell,  *leve-cel,  *lef-sal,  *lefe-sale,  s. 
we  may  say  briefly  that  the  three  classes  have  re-  [A.  S.  ledf=  leaf,  and  sal,  sel= a  room,  a  haH;  bw. 
spectively  the  fulcrum,  the  weightj  and  the  power  lOfsal ;  Da.  Ibvsal— a  hut  of  branches  with  foliage 
in  the  middle  position.  The  following  are  examples  on.] 


of  levers  of  the  first  class :  A  crowbar  used  to  raise 
a  heavy  weight,  a  poker  used  to  raise  coals  in  a 
grate,  the  handle  of  a  pump.  In  scissors,  shears, 
nippers,  and  pincers  we  have  examples  of  a  double 
lever  of  the  first  class.  The  oar  of  a  boat  furnishes 


the  holes,  so  that  when  theironrib  is  made  to  touch 
those  pins  it  will  have  the  proper  form.  In  order 
the  more  easily  to  produce  any  required  figure, 
the  heads  of  the  pins  are  furnished  with  eccentric 
.discs  or  cams,  by  the  moving  and  turning  of  which 
the  figure  of  the  frame  can  be  adjusted  with  great 
precision.  Each  disc  has  several  center-holes,  any 
one  of  which  can  be  fitted  on  the  pin.  The  iron  bar 
-of  the  frame,  having  been  raised  to  a  bright  orange 
heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  called  a  reheating 
furnace,  is  taken  out  by  the  smiths,  laid  on  the 
leveling-block,  and  rapidly  bent  by  means  of  tongs, 
hammers,  mallets,  and  levers,  so  as  to  lio  touching 
•  the  heads  of  the  pins. 

leveling-rod,  s.  The  same  as  Leveling-staff 
>‘(q- v.). 

leveling- staff,  s.  An  instrument,  one  form  of 
•which  consists  of  two  strips  614  feet  long,  united  by 
.a  longitudinal  tenon  and  mortise  so  as  to  slide  on 
.each  other  and  extend  to  a  length  of  twelve  feet. 
The  divisions  are  in  feet,  inches,  and  fractions,  and 
.count  from  the  bottom.  A  cross-piece  or  vane  slides 
•on  the  staff,  and  has  an  aperture  to  enable  the  staff 
.graduations  to  be  read. 

leveling-stand,  s. 

Photog. :  An  instrument  used  to  support  a  glass 
plate  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  it  shall  retain 
developing  or  other  fluids  upon  its  upper  surface. 
Its  usual  form  is  a  tripod,  of  suitable  height  to 
stand  in  the  dev  eloping- trough,  with  three  adjust¬ 
ing-screws  by  which  the  operation  of  leveling  is 
...accomplished. 

lev'-el-i§m,  s.  [English  level;  -ism.]  The  act, 
.-principle,  or  theory  of  reducing  distinctions  in 
society  to  an  equality. 

lev-el-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  level;  - ly .]  In  a  level 
manner ;  evenly. 

“  Neither  would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly 
concurrent  in  many  other  of  the  Grecians,  as  they  do  in 
these.” — Hobbes:  Thuoydides,  bk.  ii. 

lev'-el-ness,  s.  [Eng.  level ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  level ;  evenness ;  equality  of  sur¬ 
face  or  height. 


*lev-en  (1),  s. 
lev  -en  (2),  s. 
lev-911  (3),  s. 
between  woods. 


fulcrum  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
instrument  turn  ;  the  power  is  the  pressure  applied 
by  the  hand ;  the  weight  is  the  resistance  of  the 
coal  at  the  end  of  the  tongs.  An  example  of  the 
third  class  of  lever  is  seen  in  the  human  forearm 
employed  to  raise  an  object  taken  in  the  hand.  The 
fulcrum  is  at  the  elbow ;  the  power  is  exerted  by  a 
muscle  which  comes  from  tne  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  and  is  inserted  in  the  forearm  near  the  elbow ; 
the  weight  is  the  object  raised  in  the  hand. 

2.  Horology: 

(11  A  form  of  escapement.  [Levee-escapement.] 

(2)  A  watch  having  a  lever-escapement ;  a  lever 
watch. 

3.  Dentistry: 

(1)  A  tool  for  extracting  stumps. 

(2)  A  turnkey  (q.  v.). 

4.  Surg.:  An  obstetric  instrument,  curved  at  its 
extremity,  and  having  a  fenestra.  It  is  used  in 
extracting  the  head  of  a  child  ;  a  vectis. 

lever-brace,  s.  A  carpenter’s  hand-brace. 

lever- engine,  s.  The  same  as  Gbasshoppeb- 

ENGINE  (q.  V.) . 

lever-escapement,  s. 

Horol.:  A  form  of  escapement  in  which  the  lever 
vibrates  on  a  center  and  carries  the  pallets  (or 
anchor),  and  its  forked  end  alternately  engages 
with  and  is  engaged  by  a  ruby  pin  attached  to  a  disc 
on  the  balance-arbor.  The  lever  or  fork,  having  the 
impulse  given  to  it  from  the  wheel,  and  then  strik¬ 
ing  against  the  ruby  pin,  gives  the  motion  to  the 
balance  from  which  it  was  disengaged,  till  brought 
back  by  the  hair-spring ;  the  ruby  pin  then  strikes 
the  fork  and  disengages  the  wheel,  thus  allowing  it 
to  go  on.  This  causes  two  distinct  beats. 

lever-hoist,  s. 

Mech. :  A  contrivance  for  converting  a  reciprocat¬ 
ing  circular  into  a  continuous  rectilinear  motion. 

lever-jack,  s.  A  form  of  hoist  having  a  lever, 
post,  and  pawl,  in  which  the  lever  engages  with  a 
rack.  [Lifting-jack.] 

lever-obstetric,  s. 

Surg. :  [Levee,  II.  4.] 

lever-press,  s.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
evident  forms  of  pressing  apparatus.  It  assumes 


[Leaven,  s.] 

[Levin.]  _  _  _ 

TLawn.1  A  lawn  -  an  open  space  many  forms:  cider-presses,  lard  or  tallow  squeezers,  where  found,  Levigliani ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

and  cheese-presses,  are  constructed  to  obtain  ores-  iff  in. :  D’Achiardi  gave  this  name  provisionally  to 


if  A  lattice ;  a  lattice-window. 

2.  A  pent-house;  a  projecting  roof  over  a  door, 
window,  &c. 

3.  An  open  shed. 

*lev'-et,  s.  [Fr.  lever—  to  raise,  to  arouse.] 

Mil.:  The  morning  call  on  the  trumpet,  by  which 
soldiers  are  aroused ;  a  reveille. 

lev'-i-a-ble,  *lev’-e-?i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  levy,  v. ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  levied  or  collected ;  that 
may  be  assessed  and  levied. 

le-vl'-<l-tlian,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Heb.  livyathan 
=leviathan  (see  def.),  livyah= a  garland,  a  wreath; 
leviathan  then=the  wreathed  animal,  from  twisting 
itself  into  wreaths  or  folds.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  huge  animated  being,  whether  man  or 
beast. 

2.  One  who  is  much  greater  than  or  far  exceeds 
others  in  any  profession,  art,  business  occupation, 
&c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Scripture : 

(1)  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Jobxli.,  and  the 
margin  of  iii.  8,  or  fig.  “Pharaoh,”  King  of  Egypt, 
Psalm  lxxiv.  14).  [Phabaoh.] 

(2)  Some  cetacean,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
(Psalm  civ.  26). 

(3)  A  real  or  imaginary  sea-serpent  (?)  (Isaiah 
xxvii.  1). 

2.  Mythol. :  Any  great  sea  monster, 
lev’-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Levi,  v .] 
lev'-ig-A-ble,  a.  [Lat.  levig{o)= to  make  smooth, 

to  polish  ;  Eng.  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  rubbed 
or  ground  down  to  a  fine  powder, 
lev'-i-gate,  v.  t.  [Levigate  (1),  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  smooth ;  to  plane,  to 
polish,  to  ease. 

2.  Chem.  &  Pharm. :  To  grind  or  rub  down  to  an 
impalpable  powder. 

lev'-l-gate,  (1),  lse-vi-gate,  Ise'-vi-gat-ed  a. 
[Lat.  levigatus,  pa.  par.  of  levigo— to  make  smooth, 
from  ie vis = smooth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  smooth  or  polished. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  appearance  of  being  polished, 
as  many  seeds. 

*lev  -l-gate  (2),  a.  [Lat.  levigatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
levigo= to. make  light ;  Zems=light.]  Made  light  or 
lighter ;  lightened,  softened. 

lev-i-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat.  levigatio,  from  levigatus , 
pa.  par.  of  levigo= to  make  smooth.]  [Levigate 
u.]  The  process  of  rubbing  a  moist  material  be¬ 
tween  two  hard  surfaces,  as  in  grinding  pigments 
and  printer’s  ink. 

le-vig-ll-a-nlte,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 


le'-ver  (1),  *le'-V0ur,  s.  [Fr.  leveur— a  raiser  or 
Lifter;  also  levier=  a  lever,  from  Lat.  levatorem , 
accus.  of  levator= a  lifter,  from  levatus ,  pa.  par.  of 

levo—  to  lift,  to  make  light ;  levis= light.]  Wether  bv  a  screw 

1.  Mech. :  A  bar  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  rigid  toSetner  W  a  screw. 


sure  by  a  lever,  which  is  depressed  by  a  suspended 
weight,  by  tackle,  or  by  a  screw. 

lever-punch,  s.  A  punch  operated  by  the  roll¬ 
ing  motion  of  two  cam-faced  levers  which  are  drawn 


substance,  having  a  fixed.  point  (or  fulcrum),  and 
used  to  overcome  a  certain  resistance  (or  weight) 
at  some  part  of  the  bar  by  nfeans  of  a  force  (or 
power)  applied  at  another  part.  The  parts  of  the 
lever  into  which  the  fulcrum  divides  it  are  called 
the  arms  of  the  lever.  When  the  arms  are  in. the 
same  straight  line  the  lever  is  called  a  straight 
lever ;  in  other  cases  it  is  called  a  bent  lever.  The 
plane  in  which  the  lever  can  move  may  be  called 
the  plane  of  the  lever.  The  forces  which  act  on  the 
lever  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  plane  of  the  lever. 


lever-valve,  s.  A  safety-valve  kept  in  its  seat 
by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  with  an  adjustable 
weight,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Papin,  of  Blois.  In 
locomotives  a  spring  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
instead  of  a  weight,  the  pressure  being  regulated 
by  a  screw  and  indicated  on  a  brass  plate. 

lever-watch,  s.  A  watch  having  a  lever  escape¬ 
ment. 

lever  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  louvre  (q.  v.).] 
lev-er-board§,  s.  pi.  [Louvee-boaeds.] 
*le'-ver,  a.  &  adv.  [Lief.] 

A.  As  adjective:  More  agreeable,  more  pleasant; 
dearer. 


a  mineral  which  he  regarded  as  a  ferriferous  variety 
of  Guadalcazarite  .  (q.  v.).  Subsequent  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  it  contained  no  selenium,  and 
more  zinc  and  iron.  From  the  mercury  mine  of 
Levigliani,  near  Serravezza,  Italy. 

*lev-in,  *leav  -en,  *lev-en,  *lev-ene,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Lightning. 

*levin-brand,  s.  A  thunder-bolt, 
lev  -in-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  swift  species 
of  hound. 

le’-vlr,  s.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Sansc.  dSvar;  Gr, 
daer=&  husband’s  brother,  a  brother-in-law.] 
Anthrop.:  One  upon  whom  devolves  the  obliga. 
tion  of  marrying  the  widow  of,  and  thus  begetting 
issue  to,  a  deceased  brother  or  near  relation, 
le  -vir-ate,  s.  &  a.  [Fr .  livirat.]  [Levik.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


Lever. 

W.  Weight.  F.  Fulcrum.  P.  Power. 


1.  Jewish  History :  The  Mosaic  law  binding  the 
B.  As  adv. :  More  willingly,  more  gladly  ;  rather,  brother  of  a  man  dying  without  issue  to  marry  the 
le'-ver,  v.  t.  [Levee  (1) ,  s.]  To  act  upon  or  force  widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5).  Where  there  were  several 
with  a  lever.  brothers,  the  lot  probably  fell  to  the  eldest ;  failing 

le -ver-age  (age  as  ig(  s  TEnglish  lever  (11  brothers,  the  marriage  was  in  honor  incumbent  on 
-aoe  1  Gr  a“6  aS  S'  lever  (1),  the  nearest  kinsman  (Ruth  111.  iv.).  The  only  ex- 

o'  *  looer;  that  arraneement  of  tB 

PSt5  SS&SSf  IZZ  SfflSft,  the  use  of  a  «•**“  «  .<*. th?  *****  consid. 

lever. 


Levers  are  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes, 


ered  the  son  of  the  deceased,  “  that  his  name  be  not 
1-  .  ~  _  put  out  of  Israel”  (Deut.  xxv.  6).  This  law  was 

- ..  ...  ...  „  , ,  t  ,  r — ’  T  lev -er-et,  *lyv-er-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  levrault,  from  not  strictly  obligatory ;  but  the  man  who  refused  to 

according  to  the  positions  ot  the  points  of  applica-  Lat.  leporem,  accus.  of  lepus= a  hare;  Fr.  levrette,  obey  if  was  publicly  dishonored  (Deut.  xxv.  7-10). 
tion  of  the  power  and  the  weight  with  respect  to  dimin.  of  libvre  (O.  Fr.  levre)= a  hare.]  A  hare  in  How  ancient  the  custom  was  among  the  Jews  mar 
the  fulcrum.  In  the  first  class  the  power  and  the  its  first  year ;  a  young  hare.  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxviii.  6-30) . 

fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit. 

Or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
se,  oe  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


leviratical 
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lewdly 


It  still  exists  among  Jews  in  the  East;  in  the 
West  they  are,  of  course,  bound  by  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  levi- 
rate  is  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  as  giving  rise 
to  a  question  proposed  to  Jesus  by  the  Sadducees 
concerning  the  resurrection  (Matt.  xxii.  23-33- 
Mark  xii.  18-27  ;  Luke  xx.  27-38). 

2.  Anthrop. :  (See  extract.) 


The  system  of  Levirate,  under  which,  at  a  man’s 
death,  his  wife  or  wives  pass  to  his  brother,  is,  I  think, 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  rights  of  property 
than  with  polyandry.  This  custom  is  widely  distributed. 
It  is  found,  for  instance,  among  the  Mongols  (  Wuttke’s 
Ges.  der  Mensch.,  i.  223)  and  Kaffirs  ( Arbousset .-  Tour,  pp. 
38,138)’  and  in  Yucatan  {Bancroft:  Native  Races,  ii.  671). 

When  an  elder  brother  dies,’  says  Livingstone  ( Travels , 
p.  185),  ‘the  same  thing  occurs  in  respect  of  his  wives;  the 
brother  next  in  age  takes  them,  as  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  children  that  may  be  born  of  these  women  he  calls  his 
brothers  also.’  In  India  among  the  Nairs,  ‘a  man  always 
takes  to  wife,  by  the  custom  called  Sagai,  his  elder 
brother’s  widow’  ( Dalton :  Des.  Ethn.  Bengal,  p.  138). 
Among  the  Pacific  Islanders,  Mr.  Brenchley  mentions 
that  in  Erromango  the  wives  of  deceased  brothers  fall  to 
the  eldest  surviving  brother*  ( Cruise  of  the  Curacoa ,  p. 
319).  Similar  statements  have  been  made  also  as  regards 
some  of  the  Negro  tribes,  the  Mexicans,  Samoans,  New 
Zealanders,  and  Khyens.” — Lubbock:  Orig .  of  Civilization 
(1882),  pp.  141,  142. 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  observing,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  system  of  marriage  de¬ 
scribed  under  A. 


“Provision  is  made  for  tk9  rights  of  succession  of  the 
Levirate  union.’’ — </.  F.  McLennan :  Studies  in  Ancient  His¬ 
tory,  p.  161. 

lev-i-rat  -Ic-Jj.1,  a.  [Eng.  levirat{e) ;  -teal.]  The 
same  as  Levirate,  a.  (q.  v.) 

lev'-i-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Levitation.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  buoyant,  so  as  to  float  in  the 
air ;  a  term  used  by  spiritualists. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  light  or  buoyant,  so  as  to 
float  in  the  air. 

“  A  provision,  distinguishing^  calculated  for  the  same 
purpose  of  levitation." — PsUey:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii., 


lev-i-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  levitas  (genit.  levitatis ), 
from  lews=light.] 

*1.  The  act  of  making  light;  lightness,  buoyancy. 

2.  Among  spiritualists  a  name  given  to  the  alleged 
phenomenon  of  bodies  naturally  heavier  than  air 
becoming  buoyant,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

Le  -vite,  s.  [Lat.  pi.  Levitce;  Gr.  pi.  Leuitai; 
Heb.  pi.  levim= Levites,  from  Levi=(  1)  a  joining, 
(2)  Levi  ;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite.) 

1.  Script.  Hist.,  etc.  (pi.):  The  descendants  of 
Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.34). 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  of  Levite  extraction  (Exod. 

ii.  1-10,  iv.  14),  and  when  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
were  formally  set  apart  to  perpetuate  the  priest¬ 
hood,  the  other  Levites  were  designated  as  a  sacred 
caste  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  sanctuary  (Num. 

iii.  5-13,  xvii.  2-8).  The  chief  branches  of  the 
Levites  were  the  Kohathites,  the  Gershomites,  and 
the  Merarites  (Num.  iii.,  iv.).  To  these  separate 
functions  were  assigned,  the  more  important  being 
intrusted  to  the  Kohathites,  among  whom  were 
Moses  and  Aaron  (1  Chrbn.  vi.  1-3).  The  Levites 
took  office  at  25  years  old  (Num.  viii.24,25),or  at30, 
and  had  to  resign  at  50  (Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30-39,  43-47). 
They  were  consecrated  to  their  office  (Num.  viii. 
5-26).  They  were  to  have  no  tribal  territory; 
Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Num.  xviii. 
20,  xxvi.  62  ;  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2  ;  Josh,  xviii.  7).  But 
special  cities  were  to  be  assigned  to  them,  so 
scattered  over  the  country  as  to  enable  them  to 
render  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  service  to  all  the 
tribes  (Josh.  xxi.). 

The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  all  Levitical  cities 
(Num.  xxxv.  1-8). 

They  were  to  be  supported  by  tithes,  but  them¬ 
selves  were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priesthood  (Num. 
xviii.  21-24,  26-32  ;  Neh.  x.37).  The  Levites  obtained 
much  respect  under  Moses  and  Joshua.  At  the 
time  of  the  judges  their  social  position  greatly 
declined  (Judges  xviii.).  They  revived  under 
Samuel,  but  declined  under  Saul ;  David  reorgan¬ 
ized  them,  assigning  24,000  to  assist  the  priests, 
4,000  to  be  musicians,  4,000  to  be  gatekeepers,  and 
6,000  for  other  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.).  The 
religious  schism  which  followed  on  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  superseded  che  Levites  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Israel,  on  which  multitudes  of  them 
removed  to  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  13, 14,  xiii.  9) ,  exert¬ 
ing  a  great  influence,  spiritual,  social,  and  political, 
through  every  subsequent  change,  till  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  The  office  of  the 
Levites  made  them  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  caste. 

The  only  mention  of  Levites  in  the  New  Testament 
is  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke 
X.  33). 

*2.  Fig. :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England,  a  wandering  curate  or  a  noble¬ 
man’s  or  gentleman’s  chaplain,  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  servants,  was  often  called  a  Levite,  in 


allusion  to  Judges  xviii.  Dryden,  in  his  Absalom 
ana  Achitophel,  applies  the  name  Levites  to  the 
Puritan  clergy  who  lost  their  benefices  in  1662 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Le-vit'-Ic-al,  *Le-vit’-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Leviticus, 
from  Gr.  Levitikos,  from  Levites=a. Levite  (q.  v.). ; 
T  r.  levitique. ] 

,,  1-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levites  ;  connected  with 
the  Levites. 

“According  to  the  Levitical  institution.” — Spelman: 
Rights  of  the  Church,  ch.  xxvi. 

*2.  Priestly. 

Levitical-degrees,  s.  pi.  Those  degrees  of  kin¬ 
dred  within  which  persons  are  forbidden  to  marry 
(Lev.  xviii.  6-18). 

Le-vlt'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [English  Levitical;  -ly.) 
After  the  manner  of  the  Levites ;  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law. 

Le-vit'-I-cus,  s.  [Lat.  Leviticus  (Vulgate) ;  Gr. 
(Le  v'itikon).) 

Old  Test.  Canon:  The  third  book  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  named  (Vaiyiqra)=“ And  called,”  from  its 
first  two  words.  It  prescribes  laws  regarding  sac¬ 
rifices  (ch.  i.-vii.),  narrates  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests  (viii.  ix.),  with  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (x.  20),  draws  distinc¬ 
tions  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  Cxi.), 
makes  regulations  as  to  purification  after  child¬ 
birth  (xii.),  from  leprosy,  &c.  (xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.),  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  &c.  (xvi.,  xvii.),  marriages, 
&c.  (xviii.-xx.),  and  priestly  duties  (xxi. -xxii.),  the 
great  festivals  (xxiii.),  tabernacle  worship,  &c. 
(xxiv.).  social  arrangements  (xxv.),  and  vows  and 
tithes  (xxvii.).  Intercalated  into  these  is  a  chapter, 
which  makes  Divine  promises  to  the  people  if  they 
observe  the  several  laws,  and  denouncing  vengeance 
on  them  if  they  disobey  (xxvi. ;  cf.  with  Deut. 
xxviii.) . 

The  integrity  of  the  work  is  admitted  by  most 
critics,  though  rationalists  contend  that  the  Levit¬ 
ical  legislation  did  not  originate  till  1 ,000  years  after 
Moses,  and  was  not  carried  out  till  after  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  second  temple.  One  of  them  contends 
that  Ezekiel  was  the  author  of  Leviticus  xxvi.,  and 
probably  of  xviii.-xx.,  and  that  xviii.-xxvii.  form 
a  section  by  themselves  distinct  from  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  and  written  in  the  same  circle,  though 
not  by  the  same  hand.  The  rest  of  Leviticus  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  priests  during  or  after  the  captivity.  A 
few  passages  may,  it  is  stated,  have  been  later  than 
the  rest,  but  all  must  have  been  in  their  place  before 
the  issue  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  B.  C.  about 
338,  for  it  has  them  just  as  we  find  them  now. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  book  of  Leviticus  is 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  other  New 
Testament  books.  Carrying  out  the  teaching  of 
Heb.  ix.,  x.,  &c.,  the  Christian  Church  believes  that 
nearly  every  sacrifice  or  other  ceremony  typified 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  at  his  death  “waxed 
old,”  and  was  “ready  to  vanish  away”  (Heb. 
viii.  13) . 

lev'-i-ty,  Hev-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  levitatem,  acc.  of 
levitas  —  lightness ;  levis  =  light ;  Ital.  levita;  Sp. 
levedad. ] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light;  want 
or  absence  of  weight,  as  compared  with  something 
else. 

2.  Fig.:  Lightness  of  disposition,  conduct,  or 
manner ;  want  of  consideration  or  seriousness ;  a 
disposition  to  trifling;  thoughtlessness,  unsteadi¬ 
ness,  fickleness,  changeableness,  volatility. 

le-VO-,  pref.  [For  this  prefix  and  compounds, 
see  Latvo.J 

lev-u-lln,  s.  [Lat.  lcevu(s) ;  l  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Client.:  An  uncrystallizable  sugar  discovered  by 
Dragendorff  in  the  Taraxacum  officinale  (Dandelion 
root).  Ithasthe  same  composition  as  inulin,  but 
is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  solution  tastes  sweet, 
and  is  optically  inactive. 

lev-u-lln'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  levulin;  -ic.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

levulinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H803.  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cane-sugar,  water,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  on  a  salt  bath  for  four  days,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  its  solutions  are  optically 
inactive. 

lev’-y,  v.  t.  [Levy,  s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  desist  from,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

“  Euphranor,  having  levied  the  siege  from  this  one  only, 
forthwith  led  his  army  to  Demetrias.” — P.  Holland:  Livy, 
p.  1,178. 

2.  To  raise,  to  collect,  to  gather  together,  as  a 
force  of  war. 

“  Let’s  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 


3.  To  collect  by  assessment;  to  raise,  as  a  toll,  a 
tax,  a  contribution,  &c. 

“Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  goods  of 
travelers,  when  they  passed  through  certain  manors.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  cause  in  any  way. 

“A  grace 

That,  quite  eclipsing  pleasure’s  painted  face, 

Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  650. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  raise,  to  erect ;  as,  to  levy  a  ditch,  to  levy  a 
house. 

2.  To  seize  in  execution  or  by  way  of  distress ;  as, 
to  levy  a  distress. 

T[  1.  To  levy  war :  To  raise  or  begin  a  war ;  to  take 
up  arms  ;  to  make  an  attack. 

“Yet  the  thought  of  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually 
levied  upon  the  king  already,  was  much  abhorred.” — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  693. 

2.  To  levy  a  fine :  To  commence  and  carry  on  a 
suit  for  assuring  the  title  to  lands  or  tenements. 
(Eng.) 

lev'-f,  s.  [Fr.  Iev6e,  from  lever;  Lat.  levo  =  to 
raise.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  levying,  raising,  or  collecting  for 
public  service,  or  for  private  associations,  such  as 
trades-unions. 

“Delegates  promised  that  a  levy  of  half-a-crown  per 
man  should  be  made.” — London  Daily  News,  July  19,  1883. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  raised,  or  collected. 

“  Ere  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest  .  .  . 

Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Ry  Is  tone,  iv. 

3.  A  small  coin,  or  its  value,  being  twelve  and  a 
half  cents. 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  collecting  or  seizing  on  exe¬ 
cution. 

IT  Levy  in  mass  [Fr.  lev&e  en  masse ] :  The  act  of 
levying  or  raising  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  a 
country  for  military  service. 

lev’-yne,  lev’-yn-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Brewster, 
after  the  mineralogist  and  crystallographer,  A. 
L§vy  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Zeolite  group. 
Crystallization  regarded  as  rhombohedral,  and 
twinned  as  in  chabasite,  but  Becker,  who  has 
made  a  minute  study  of  this  mineral,  as  well  as  of 
chabasite,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
well-known  optical  anomalies  of  these  minerals  are 
referable  to  a  complicated  twinning  of  individual 
crystals  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  Hard¬ 
ness,  4-4’5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'09-2’16.  Luster,  vit¬ 
reous  ;  colorless,  white  to  grayish ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Composition :  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  represented  by  the 
formula  3Si02Al20a(Ca’Na’K)034H0.  Lines  cavi¬ 
ties  in  amygclaloidal  dolerites  in  Iceland,  Faroe, 
Co.  Antrim  (Ireland),  and  Greenland. 

Hew,  Hewe  (ew  as  u  or  fi),  adj.  [Lukewarm.] 
Tepid,  lukewarm. 

“For  thou  art  lewe,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot.”— - 
Wycliffe:  Apocalips  iii. 

lewd  (ew  as  u  or  fi),  Hewed,  Hewid,  a.  [A.  S. 

lcewed= lay,  belonging  to  the  laity,  properly  pa.  par. 
of  ldewan=to  weaken.] 

*1.  Lay;  belonging  to  the  laity  ;  laic;  not  clerical. 

*2.  Unlearned,  as  if  connected  with  the  English 
lay  or  the  Gr.  idiotes. 

“As  necessary  for  the  lewd  as  the  learned.” — A  Short 
Catechism.  (1553.) 

„  *3.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

“Love,  my  lewd  piiott,  hath  a  restlesse  mind.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  9. 

*4.  Simple,  common,  ordinary  ;  not  requiring  skill 
or  learning. 

“  The  rest  he  rewarded,  ech  according  to  the  lewde  ser¬ 
vice  they  did.” — Savile:  Tacitus;  Hist.,  p.  169. 

*5.  Vicious  without  particularizing  the  nature  of 
the  vice ;  profligate. 

“But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy, 
took  unto  them  certain  lewd  [Gr.  ponerous,  Vulg.  malos) 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort.” — Acts  xvii.  5. 

5.  Wanton,  lascivious;  given  to  indulgence  in 
lust ;  dissolute,  lustful. 

7.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  profligacy ;  un¬ 
chaste,  dissolute. 

“  Perverting  often,  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  55L 

8.  Proceeding  from  lewdness  or  unlawful  lust, 
lewd'-l^  (ew  as  u  or  ti),  *lewed-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

lewd ;  -ly.\ 

*1.  Ignorantly;  without  learning :  simply. 

*2.  Wickedly,  naughtily. 

“A  sort  of  naughty  person,  lewdly  bent.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 


bdil  boy*  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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3.  Grossly,  coarsely,  obscenely. 

“His  name  is  Falstaff :  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceiveth  me.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
ii.  4. 


4.  With  an  unlawful  indulgence  in  lust.  ( Ezekiel 
xxii.  11.) 

lewd -ness  (ew  as  u  or  ft),  s.  [Eng.  lewd ;  -ness.] 
*1.  Want  of  learning;  ignorance,  illiteracy,  sim¬ 
plicity. 

“  Thinges  that  ben  made  more  subtlely 
Than  they  can  in  their  lewednesse  comprehend.” 

Chaucer:  C.  I'.,  10,687. 


*2.  Vice,  without  particularizing  its  nature  ;  prof- 
ligacy.  ,  .  ,  , 

3.  Wantonness,  lasciviousness,  unchastity,  lech¬ 
ery,  sensuality. 


“That  all  women  may  be  taught  not  to  do  after  your 
lewdness." — Ezekiel  xiiii.  48. 


*lewd§  -by  (ewasuor  d),  s.  [Lewd.]  A  lewd 
or  lecherous  person,  a  profligate,  a  debaucher. 

*lewd'-ster  (ew  asu  or  d),  s.  [Eng.  lewd;  suff. 
-sfer.]  A  lewd  person,  a  lecher,  a  libertine,  a  profli¬ 
gate. 

“Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery, 

Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  3. 

lew'-is,  lew  -Is-son  (ew  as  d) ,  s.  (See  def .) 

1.  Mech. ;  A  contrivance  for  lifting  stones  which 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  peculiar 
mortise  marks  are  found  in  the 

stones  of  the  Flavian  amphi¬ 
theater.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  Frenchman  who  brought 
it  to  its  present  form.  He  was  an 
architect  on  the  works  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  gave  it  the  name  it 
bears  in  compliment  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  It  consists  of  two  dovetail 
tenons,  which  are  expanded  by 
a  key  in  a  dovetail  mortise  in 
the  stone,  and  shackled  to  the 
hoisting-chain.  The  dovetail  pieces  are  first  in¬ 
serted,  and  then  forced  apart  by  the  middle  key,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  undercut  portion  of  the  mortise. 
All  three  are  then  shackled  to  the  lifting-chain. 

2.  Cloth.:  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woolen  cloth. 


Lewis. 


lewis-bolt,  s.  A  wedge-shaped  bolt  secured  in 
its  socket  by  lead,  and  used  as  a  lewis  in  lifting. 

lex,  s.  [Lat.]  Law. 

1[  (1)  Lex  mercatoria :  Mercantile  law. 

(2)  Lex  non  scripta:  The  unwritten  or  common 
law  of  the  land. 

13)  Lex  scripta:  Statute  law. 

(4)  Lextalionis:  The  law  or  principle  of  retalia¬ 
tion  ;  the  law  directing  that  the  punishment  shall 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  crime  ;  as,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  <fcc. 

lex-I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  lexikos  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
words.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary  or  lexicon  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  words. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  or  lexicon. 

lex'-i-CSjtl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lexical;  -ly.\  Accord¬ 
ing  to  lexicography ;  by  means  of  a  lexicon. 

lex-l-cog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  lexikon  =  a  lexicon, 
and  grapho= to  write ;  Fr.  lexicographer  One  who 
writes  or  compiles  a  lexicon  or  dictionary ;  the 
author  or  compiler  of  a  dictionary. 

lex-I-co-graph -Ic,  lex-I-co-graph -lc-al,  a. 

[Gr.  lexikon  —  a  lexicon,  and  Eng.  graphic ,  graph¬ 
ical  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lexicography  or 
the  compilation  of  a  dictionary. 

*lex-I-COg  -ra-Phlst,  s.  [Eng.  lexicograph{y) ; 
-istr  A  lexicographer. 


“The  good  old  lexicographist,  Adam  Littleton.” — 
Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  184. 

lex-I-cog'-raphy,  s.  [Gr.  lexikon—  a  lexicon, 
and  gr apho= to  write.] 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  writing  or  compiling 
a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  a  lexicon  or  diction¬ 
ary  should  be  compiled  or  based ;  the  art  or  science 
of  compiling  a  dictionary. 

lex-I-COl  -6-feIst,  s.  [English  lexicolog(y) ;  -ist. ] 
One  versed  in  lexicology ;  one  who  writes  or  com¬ 
piles  dictionaries ;  a  lexicographer. 

lex-I-COl'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  iea;tkos=pertaining  to 
words,  and  logos=a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  That 
branch  of  learning  which  treats  of  the  proper  sig¬ 
nification  and  application  of  words  ;  the  science  of 
words,  their  derivation  and  signification. 

lex’-I-COIl,  s.  [Gr.  lexikon  (biblion)  =  (a  book) 
pertaining  to  words;  lexikos— of  or  pertaining  to 
words ;  lexis=a  saying,  a  speech ;  lego— to  speak,  to 
say.l  A  vocabulary  or  alphabetical  list  of  the 
words  in  a  language,  together  with  the  definition 


or  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each ;  a  dictionary, 
a  word-book.  Lexicon  was  originally,  and  is  still 
chiefly  applied  to  dictionaries  of  the  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  languages. 

‘  ‘The  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably  fixed, 
and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes.” — Johnson:  Pref.  to  the 
English  Diet . 

flex  -l-con-lst,  s.  [English  lexicon;  -ist.')  The 
author  or  compiler  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary;  a 
lexicographer. 

lex-I-graph'-Ic,  *lex-I-graph'-Ic-al,  o.  [Eng. 

lexigraph(y) ;  -ic,  -teak]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lexi- 
graphy. 

lex'-i-graph-y,  s.  [Gr.  lexis— a  saying,  a  word, 
and  grapho— to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  defin¬ 
ing  words. 

lex-I-phan'-Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  lexiphanes—g randilo- 
quent,  from  lexis= a  saying,  a  speech,  and  phainu= 
to  show.]  Bombastic,  turgid,  pompous. 

lex-i-phan'-I-§i§m,  s.  [Eng.  lexiphanic;  -ism..] 
The  act  or  habit  of  using  pompous  or  bombastic 
language;  bombast;  pompous,  or  high-sounding 
language. 

lex-o'-the-Ism,  s.  [Lat.  lex=\avr,  and  Gr.,  theos= 
God.]  The  doctrine  that  law  is  the  only  god  or  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  universe. 

lex-o -the-Ist,  s.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
lexotheism. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  pasture,  a  field.  It  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  as  an  element  in  English  place-names,  as 
Dud  ley.  Also  written  leigh  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Fallow. 

*ley(2),s.  [Law.] 
ley(3),s.  [Lae.] 

Ley’-den,  s.  [A  city  of  Holland,  twenty-two 
miles  southwest  of  Amsterdam.  The  name  of  the 
city  is  given  to  the  jar  because  Vanleigh,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  was  born  there.  ] 

Leyden-battery,  s. 

Electricity:  A  number  of  Leyden  jars  connected 
externally  by  resting  on  a  metallic  surface,  and  in¬ 
ternally  by  rods  and  wires. 

Leyden-jar,  Leyden-phial,  s. 

Elect. :  A  glass  bottle  having  its  interior  coated 
with  tin  foil  or  filled  with  thin  leaves  of  copper  or 
of  gold  leaf.  The  outside  is  also  coated  with  tin 
foil  up  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  neck.  The 
neck  has  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  brass  rod 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  knob,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  metal  in  the  interior.  The  inner  coat¬ 
ing  is  called  the  internal,  and  the  outer  one  the 
external  armature  or  coating.  It  is  charged  by 
connecting  one  of  the  armatures  with  the  ground 
and  the  other  with  the  source  of  electricity.  If  the 
hand  grasps  the  external  coating  while  the  knob  is 
presented  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  posi¬ 
tive  electricity  accumulates  on  the  inner,  and  nega¬ 
tive  electricity  on  the  outer  coating.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  jar  be  held  by  the  knob  and  the  outer 
coating  be  presented  to  the  machine,  positive  elec¬ 
tricity  is  accumulated  on  the  outer,  and  negative 
on  the  inner  coating. 

leys'-ser-a,  s.  [Named  after  Frederick  William 
Leyser,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- tribe  Leysserese. 
It  consists  of  three  or  four  African  herbs  or  under¬ 
shrubs,  with  a  solitary  yellow  head  of  flowers. 

leys-ser'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  leyssera,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Seneci- 
onidse. 

leze  maj-es-ty,  s.  [Fr.  Ibse-majestd  =  high 
treason,  from  Lat.  Icesa  majestas,  from  loesa,  fem. 
sing.of  lotsus,  pa.  parof  lcedo=to  hurt,  and  majestas 
^majesty,  power.] 

Law:  Treason;  a  crime  committed  or  attempted 
to  be  committed,  against  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state.  Among  the  Romans,  crimen  loesce  majestatis 
was  a  charge  of  treason rebellion,  or  usurpation  of 
office,  which  were  considered  as  offenses  against 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people. 

lherz’-6-lIte  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Named  from  the 
Etang  de  Lherz,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  where  it 
occurs.] 

P etrol. :  A  granular  or  crystalline-granular  aggre- 
gate  of  olivine,  eustatite,  diopside,  and  picotite, 
th0  olivine  being  the  dominant  constituent.  Besides 
the  Pyrenees,  it  is  found  also  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Nor¬ 
way,  &c.  (Rutley.) 

lhot  -skjf-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Lhotsky, 
a  German  botanical  collector.] 

-Pof-  •'  A  genus  of  Chameelauciace®  (Fringe 
Myrtles). _  It  consists  of  three  or  four  African 
shrubs,  with  yellow  or  violet  heads  of  flowers. 


li,  s.  [Chinese.] 

1.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  also  called  a  cash 
(q.  v.). 

2.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to  '486 
inch. 

li-a  -be-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  liab(um) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Vernon- 
iaceee. 

11-9,-bIl  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  liable;  - ity .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  respons¬ 
ible,  or  bound  in  law  or  justice  ;  responsibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  exposed, 
or  subject  to  anything ;  exposedness,  tendency ;  as, 
a  liability  to  disease,  a  liability  to  accidents. 

3.  That  for  which  one  is  liable;  specif,  (pi.),  the 
debts  or  pecuniary  engagements  for  which  one  is 
liable. 

11-3,-ble,  *ly-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  lier=  to  tie,  to  bind, 
to  oblige  ;  suff.  -able ;  Lat.  ligo= to  tie,  to  bind.] 

*1.  Allied,  associated,  connected. 

“If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  equity ;  responsible, 
answerable  ;  bound  to  make  good  loss  or  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  anything ;  as,  to  be  liable  for  the  debts  of 
another. 

3.  Subject  or  having  a  tendency  to ;  exposed;  apt 
or  likely  to  catch  or  suffer  from  ;  as,  to  be  liable  to 
fall,  to  be  liable  to  illness.  (Only  used  of  what  is 
dangerous  and  hurtful.) 

“So  implicated  in  guilt,  so  lyable  to  wrath.” — Barr  owe 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

*4.  Subject,  subordinate. 

“  Reason  to  my  love  is  liable.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

*5.  Fit,  suitable. 

“Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

11-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  liable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  liable ;  liability. 

’  ll-a'-bum,  s.  [Meaning  unknown.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Liabese 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  in  South  America. 

lia-fail,  s.  [Gael.  =  stone  of  destiny:  lia— stone, 
and  fail  (for  faidheil)  =  fate,  destiny.]  (See 
extract.)  [Jacob’s-stone.] 

“The  lia  fail,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  liag  ftiil,  or  leug 
fail,  was  the  fatal  chair  on  which  the  supreme  kings  of 
Ireland  were  inaugurated  in  the  days  of  Druidism.  From, 
Ireland  it  was  conveyed  to  Dunstaffnage  in  Scotland  ^ 
thence,  about  the  year  842,  to  Scone,  by  Kenneth  II. ;  and, 
lastly,  in  1300,  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster,  where  it  still 
remains.  How  the  lia  fail  came  to  Scotland,  whether  by 
theft,  fraud,  or  violence,  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  said  to 
have  possessed  extraordinary  virtues  till  the  time  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth.  Sometime  after  its  arrival  in  Scotland, 
a  superstitious  belief  became  attached  to  it — that  wher¬ 
ever  the  stone  should  be  found,  some  one  of  the  race 
should  reign.  This  persuasion  is  not  so  old  as  the  times- 
of  Druidism.” — Armstrong :  Gaelic  Dictionary. 

*ll-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [French,  from  Her;  Lat. 
ligo=  to  bind.]  A  league,  an  alliance. 

ll-ai  -§on,  s.  [Fr.,  frctm  Lat.  ligationem,  accus. 
of  ligatio=a  binding,  from  ligatus,  pa.  par.  of  ligo 
=tobind.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  union,  a  bond,  an  entanglement.. 

2.  An  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and  woman. 
II.  Cookery:  A  thickening,  generally  of  beaten 

eggs,  sometimes  of  cream  and  eggs,  intended  to 
bind  together  the  component  parts  of  a  dish. 

ll-a  -na,  ll-ane  ,  s.  [French  liane,  from  lier—to- 
bind.]  The  name  given  to  the  climbing  and  creeping 
plants,  belonging  to  many  different  families,  which 
abound  in  the  forests  of  tropical  America. 

ll'-ijx,  *ly-ar,  s.  [A.  S.  ledgere,  from  ledgan=to 
lie.]  [Lie  (1),  u.]  One  who  tells  lies;  one  who 
deliberately  states  as  a  fact  that  which  he  knows 
not  to  be  true ;  one  who  knowingly  utters  false¬ 
hoods. 

11-ard,  *ly-arde,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  Hart,  from  Low 
Lat.  lia?-dMs=dapple-gray.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Of  a  roan  or  dappled  color. 

2.  Gray ;  gray-headed ;  as,  a  Hard  old  man. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  horse ;  properly  one  of  a  dapple- 
gray  color. 

*li  -ard  (d  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  farthing. 

II  -art,  *ly-art,  a.  [Liard,  a.] 

LI  -as,  s.  [By  some  considered  a  corruption  of 
the  English  word  layers,  or  lyers ,  referring  to  the 
visible  stratification  of  the  rock.  But  Mahn  and 
Skeat  think  that  the  Fr.  liais—  the  rocks  in  question, 
was  the  origin  of  the  English  word.  Littr6,  on  the 
other  hand,  derives  the  Fr.  lias  from  the  English 
term  though  saying  that  some  consider  it  to  nave- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk, 


what, 

whd, 


fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
sftn;  mute,  efib,  cUre,  vnite,  efir,  rllle,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  s»,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwl 


Liassic 
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liberally 


come  from  Bas  Breton  Z(ac/i=dolmen.  The  English 
word  lias  was  first  a  provincial  one,  adopted  by 
geologists,  who  gave  it  universal  currency.] 

1 .  Geol.  :  A  formation  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Oolite,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  combined.  It 
consists  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or  gray  limestone, 
becoming  light-brown  when  weathered.  These  are 
separated  by  dark-colored,  narrow,  argillaceous 
partings,  so  that  quarries  of  the  rock  seen  from  a 
distance  look  striped  and  ribbon-like.  Most  of  its 
fossils  are  marine,  though  there  is  in  it  an  insect- 
limestone.  Huge  Enaliosaurians,  specially  Ichthy¬ 
osaurs  and  Plesiosaurs,  reach  their  maximum 
development  in  it;  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
marine. 

2.  Comm.,  &c. :  Liassic  clays  are  used  for  brick- 
making.  They  are  also  burnt  for  lime  and  for 
hydraulic  cement:  liassic  limestones  are  called 
cement  stones,  and  are  burnt  for  hydraulic  lime. 
( Rutley .) 

LI  -as -sic,  a.  [Eng.  lias;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  lias  formation  ;  of  the  age  of  the  lias  forma¬ 
tion. 

ll-a'-trls,  subst.  [A  word  of  unknown  meaning 
(Loudon.).] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Adeno- 
8tyle8B.  Liatris  squamosa  has  beautiful  purple 
flowers.  It  is  known  in  this  country  as  is  L.scariosa, 
as  the  Rattlesnake’s  Master,  the  bruised  bulbs  of 
the  plant  being  applied  to  the  wound,  while  a 
decoction  of  the  milk  is  taken  inwardly.  (Loudon.) 

lib,  v.  t.  [A.  S .*lybban;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lubben 
=  to  castrate.]  [Glib,  u.]  To  castrate,  to  geld. 

*llb  -a,-ment,  s.  [Lat.  libamentum,  from  libo= to 
pour  out.]  A  libation. 

*ll'-bant,  a.  [Lat.  libans,  pa.  par.  of  libo=to  sip, 
to  pour  out.]  Sipping,  tasting ;  touching  lightly  or 
gently. 

lib  -g,-nus,  s.  [Lat.=frankincense.] 

.  Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Amyridace®,  now  called 
'Boswellia.  Libanus  thurifera  ( Colebrooke )  is  now 
called  Boswellia  serrata. 

11-ba  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  libationem,  accus. 
of  libatio= a  libation,  from  libatus ,  pa.  par.  of  libo 
,=to  sip,  to  pour  out;  Gr.  leibb;  Sp.  libacion;  Ital. 

.  libazione.] 

[  1.  Compar.  Religions:  A  sacrifice,  by  an  actual 
drink  offering,  by  pouring  liquids — usually  oil  or 
wine — on  the  ground  in  honor  of  a  divinity,  or  by 
the  combination  of  both  methods.  In  classic  times 
'bloody  sacrifices  were  usually  accompanied  by 
•libations,  which  always  formed  part  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace; 
hence  the  Greek  spondai= a  solemn  treaty,  from 
'spendo— to  offer  a  libation.  (Cf.  Virg.,  JEn.  v.  77  ; 
xii.  174).  Sometimes,  libations  were  independent 
acts  of  worship  (II.  xvi.  233) ;  and  they  found  a  place 
in  convivial  gatherings  and  banquets  (Virg.,  AEn. 

i.  734-38 ;  Georg,  ii.  101 ;  Hor.,  Carm.  IV.  v.  31-34  ; 
Ovid,  Fasti ,  ii.  637).  Libations  were  usually  of  un¬ 
mixed  wine  (enspondos=merum) ,  but  sometimes  of 
milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted 
with  water  (Plin.,  H.  N.  xiv.  19).  The  word  "liba¬ 
tion  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.,  but  clear  traces  of 
the  practice  may  be  found.  “Jacob  set  up  .  .  . 
a  pillar  of  stone,  and  he  poured  a  drink  offering 
thereon  and  he  poured  oil  thereon”  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14).  “  Strong  wine  ”  was  ordained  “to  be  poured 
untdthe  Lord  for  a  drink  offering”  (Numb,  xxviii. 
7) ;  and  Jeremiah  (xix.  13)  charges  it  against  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kings  of  Judah  “that 
they  have  poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  other 
gods,”  and  to  “the  queen  of  heaven”  (xliv.  17, 19, 
25). 

“In  this  idea  of  a  god  eternally  insatiable,  joined  to 
the  hunger  such  reBtless  nomads  must  often  have  suffered, 
is  to  be  found  the  first  cause  of  libation,  of  offering,  of 
Bacrifice.” — B.  Heath:  Edgar  Quinet,  p.  284. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  so  poured  out. 

“And  large  libations  drenched  the  sands  around.” 

Pope:  Homer1  s  Iliad ,  ix.  230. 

lr-bfc-tor-jf,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  libatorius , 
from  libatus,  pa.  par.  of  libo. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
libations. 

V  *llb'-bard,  s.  [Ger.  liebard.]  [Leopard.]  A 
leopard. 

“The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  778. 

libbard’s-bane,  s.  [Leopard’s-bane.] 

lib  -bet,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  variant 
of  billet .]  A  billet  of  wood. 

*ll-bec -chi-0,  s.  [Ital.  libeccio.]  The  southwest 
■wind. 

li  bel,  *ly-bell,  s.  [Lat.  libellus—&  little  book 
or  writing;  dimin.  of  liber=&  book;  Fr.  libelle; 
Ital.  &  Port,  libello;  Sp .libelo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Originally  any  little  book  or  writing ;  a  dec¬ 
laration,  a  certificate. 


2.  A  defamatory  writing,  print,  picture,  or  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  kind,  containing  any  statements  or 
representations  maliciously  made,  and  tending  to 
bring  any  person  into  ridicule  or  contempt,  or  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  public  hatred  or  obloquy  ;  any  obscene, 
blasphemous,  or  seditious  publication  whether  in 
writing,  print,  signs,  or  pictures. 

3.  The  act  or  crime  of  publishing  a  libel ;  as,  to  be 
charged  with  libel. 

II.  Law: 

United  States  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law :  A  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  plaintiff  setting  forth  the  charges  and 
allegations  made  against  the  defendant ;  and  specif, 
in  case  of  a  ship,  a  statement  of  the  claims  held 
against  her  by  the  plaintiff. 

.Eng.  Eccles.  &  Scots  Law:  The  summons,  or 
similar  writ,  commencing  a  suit,  and  containing 
the  plaintiff’s  allegations, 
ll'-bel,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Libel,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  publish  a  libel  upon;  to  hold 
up  to  public  contempt,  derision,  or  hatred  by  the 
publication  of  any  libelous  writing,  print,  picture, 
&c. ;  to  lampoon. 

“The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose 
and  verse.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Law:  To  exhibit  a  charge  against;  as  against 
a  clergyman  for  unbecoming  conduct,  or  against  a 
ship  for  debt,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread  libels  or  defamatory  pub¬ 
lications  or  statements. 

“What’s  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 

And  blazoningour  injustice  everywhere?” 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

11-bel-ant,  s.  [En g.  libel;  -ant.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  libels  ;  alibeler. 

2.  Law :  One  who  exhibits  a  charge  in  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  admiralty  court. 

^ll-bel-ee’,  s.  [Eng.  libel,  and  suff.  -ee.] 

Law :  The  suitor  defendant  against  whom  a  libel 
has  been  filed.  ( Wharton.) 

11-bel-er,  s.  [Eng.  libel;  -ei\]  One  who  libels; 
one  who  publishes  libels  ;  a  lampooner. 

11-bel-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  libel;  -fsf.]  One  who  libels; 
a  libeler. 

ll  -bel-ous,  a.  [Eng.  libel;  -ous.l  Of  the  nature 
of  a  libel ;  containing  libels  or  anything  tending  to 
bring  a  person  into  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
derision  ;  defamatory,  scandalous. 

ll’-bel-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  libelous;  -ly.]  In  a 
libelous  or  defamatory  manner  ;  with  a  libel. 

11-bel  -lg,,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  libra= a  balance.] 

1.  A  small  balance. 

2.  A  level;  an  instrument  for  taking  levels, 
ll-bel'-lfi-la,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Linn®us ; 

probably  from  Lat.  libellulus=a  very  little  book, 
the  leaves  of  which  the  expanded  wings  of  the 
dragon-fly  somewhat  resemble  (LittrS,  &c.) .] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Libel- 
lulidffl  (q.  v.). 

Il-bel-lfl  -li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin,  &c.,  libel- 
lul(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Dragon-flies:  aT family  of  Neuropterous 
Insects,  tribe  Subulicornia.  The  larv®  inhabit  the 
water,  and  are  of  very  predatory  instincts.  They 
somewhat  resemble  their  parents,  but  are  wingless. 
They  breathe  by  branchiw,  either  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  [Dragon-flv.] 

11-ber,  s.  [From  Lat.  liber=  a  book,  because  the 
fibrous  layers  of  which  liber  is  composed  can  at 
times  be  separated  into  lamin®  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book  or  an  ancient  manuscript  roll.] 

Bot. :  The  innermost  of  the  four  layers  constitut¬ 
ing  the  bark  of  a  plant.  According  to  Gray,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  three  kinds  of  cells,  bast  cells  or  fibers, 
large  or  more  elongated  cells,  and  cells  of  paren¬ 
chyma.  Called  also  Bast-layer  and  Endophloeum. 
liber-cells,  liber-fibers,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Very  long  prosenchymatous  cells  occurring 
in  liber.  Liber  fibers  of  various  plants  are  of  use 
for  textile  purposes.  The  shorter  liber-cells  pass 
into  wood-cells,  between  which  and  liber-cells  the 
difference  is  but  slight. 

llb'-er-gil,  *llb’-er-g,ll,  a.  &  s.  [French  liberal, 
from  Lat.  liber alis,  from  liber— tree ;  from  the  same 
root  as  libeto r  lubet= it  pleases  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  liberal ; 
Ital.  liberate .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  > 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  one  well-born;  refined, 
gentlemanlike ;  free  from  meanness. 

2.  Such  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  be;  accom¬ 
plished,  refined. 

“The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  7. 


3.  Free  in  disposition ;  gen  erous,  open-handed 
bountiful,  munificent ;  ready  to  give  or  bestow  ;  not 
mean,  stingy,  or  niggardly. 

“Men  of  this  way  should  be  most  liberal.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  8. 

U  It  is  frequently  followed  by  o/before  that  which 
is  given  or  bestowed ;  sometimes  by  in. 

“Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  o/her  smiles.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  712. 

4.  Given  freely,  bountifully,  or  without  stint; 
ample,  generous. 

“With  too  great  a  court  and  liberal  largess.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  4. 

5.  Abundant,  profuse  ;  as,  a  liberal  flow  of  water. 

6.  Free,  open,  candid ;  as,  a  liberal  interchange  of 
thoughts. 

7.  Free  from  narrow,  selfish,  or  contracted  views 
or  ideas ;  favorable  to  liberty  and  progress,  civil, 
political,  and  religious ;  advocating  reform  and 
progress ;  having  broad  views ;  favoring  freedom 
in  the  forms  of  administration  of  government;  not 
conservative.  [II.] 

8.  Not  toostrict,  harsh,  or  severe  ;free ;  as,  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  a  law. 

*9.  Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute ;  free  to  ex¬ 
cess. 

II.  Politics:  A  name  given  to  that  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  is  in  favor  of  reform  and  advancement. 
(Opposed  to  the  Conservative  party.)  [B.] 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  advocates  progress  and 
reform,  especially  in  the  direction  of  conferring 
greater  power  upon  the  people ;  an  advocate  of 
Liberalism.  Spec.,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party 
of  England. 

The  designation 1 1  Liberal,”  applied  to  a  political 
party  in  England,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Liberal,  a  periodical  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Byron 
and  his  friends.  Both  political  parties  are  named 
with  tacit  reference  to  an  irresistible  movement 
toward  democracy  which  has  long  been  in  progress 
in  Britain,  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  Roman  republic. 
The  Conservatives,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  demo¬ 
cratic  current  on  the  time-honored  institutions  of 
the  country,  make  it  their  main  object  to  conserve 
them.  With  this  view  they  arrest  forward  move¬ 
ment  when  they  can,  and,  when  this  is  impracti¬ 
cable,  attempt  to  retard  the  rate  of  progress.  The 
Liberal  party,  on  the  contrary,  little  or  nothing 
fearing  the  results  of  change,  help  the  movement 
instead  of  attempting  to  stem  or  to  lessen  its  prog¬ 
ress.  The  Liberal  party  in  English  politics  con¬ 
sists  of  two  great  sections  or  wings,  generally  in  co¬ 
operation  though  sometimes  in  antagonism.  These 
are  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  the  former  seeking 
to  remove  the  more  obnoxious  defects  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  insuring 
their  stability  ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  desiring 
to  root  some  of  them  up  instead  of  increasing  their 
efficiency.  For  example,  the  Whigs  are  in  favor  of 
the  Established  Churches,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  throne,  while  the  more  advanced  of  the  Radi¬ 
cals  would  abolish  all  the  three.  The  strength  of 
the  Whig  party  is  in  therniddle  classes,  that  of  the 
Radicals  among  the  artisans. 

*[  Obvious  compounds:  Liberal-hearted,  liberal- 
minded,  liberal-souled,  liberal-education,  &c. 

Hb’-er-gj-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ism.]  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  Liberal  party  ;  freedom  from  narrowness 
or  bigotry ;  advocacy  of  the  conferring  of  greater 
power  in  the  state  upon  the  people. 

lib'-er-^l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ist.]  A  Liberal 
(q-v-L 

llb-er-Sil-Ist  -Ic,  a.  [Eng .liberalist;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Liberalism ;  characterized  by  Liberal¬ 
ism  ;  in  accordance  with  Liberal  principles. 

llb-er-al’-I-tjf,  *lib-er-al-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  libiral- 
it6,  from  Lat.  liber  alitatem,  accus.  of  liberalitas, 
from  liberalise  liberal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liberal;  disposi¬ 
tion  or  readiness  to  give  freely  and  largely ;  bounty, 
munificence,  generosity,  open-handedness. 

2.  Largeness  or  breadth  of  views;  freedom  from 
narrowness  of  mind  or  bigotry ;  catholicity,  impar¬ 
tiality. 

*3.  That  which  is  given;  a  donation,  a  gratuity; 
an  act  of  liberality  or  generosity. 

llb  -er-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ize.]  To  make 
or  render  liberal  or  catholic ;  to  enlarge ;  to  free 
from  narrowness  or  bigotry. 

llb-er-gtl-I-za  -tion ,  s.  [English  liberaHz(e) ; 
- ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  liberalizing,  or  mak¬ 
ing  liberal  and  free. 

lib -er-fl-l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  liberal;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  liberal,  bountiful,  or  generous  manner; 
munificently,  generously,  freely,  open-handedly. 

2.  With  liberality  of  views  or  ideas;  without 
bigotry  or  narrowness  ;  impartially ;  without  selfish¬ 
ness  or  meanness. 

3.  Freely ;  not  strictly,  harshly,  or  vigorously. 


bdll  btfy-  p(mt,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*i«t.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  -tion,  -Sion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl.  del. 


liberate 
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libethenite 


llb'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  liberatus,  pa.  par.  of  libero 
=to  set  free ;  liber— tree  ;  Fr.  libirer ;  Ital.  liberare. ] 
To  set  free;  to  release  from  restraint  or  confine¬ 
ment  ;  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  free,  to  deliver, 
llb-er-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  liberatio,  from  liberatus, 

§a.  par.  of  libero;  Fr.  liberation ;  Ital.  liberazione; 
p.  liberacion.  1 

1.  The  act  of  liberating  or  setting  free  from  re¬ 
straint,  confinement,  &c. ;  a  setting  at  liberty; 
freeing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liberated  or  set  free, 
llb’-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  liberatus,  pa.  par. 
of  libero.']  One  who  liberates  or  frees ;  a  deliverer. 

.  tUb’-er-a-tor-^,  a.  [En g.  liberator ;  -y.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  liberate  or  set  free. 

Lib’-er-a-trlx,  s.  [The  fem.  form  of  Lat.  libera¬ 
tor.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  125.] 

Ll-ber'-I-gin,  a.  [For  etym.  see  definition.]  Be¬ 
longing  to,  found  in,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
Liberia,  an  independent  republic  of  Western  Africa, 
settled  by  free  negroes  from  the  United  States  in 
1822. 

Liberian-hippopotamus,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hippopotamus  minor,  a  small  species  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  3.  G.  Morton  ( Proc .  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
Philadel.,  Feb.,  1844), from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Goheen, 
colonial  physician  at  Monrovia,  and  from  two 
crania  which  that  gentleman  sent  to  America.  In 
1850  [ib.,  1850,  pp.  231-39)  Dr.  Morton  proposed  to 
call  it  H.  liberiensis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  known,  though  “  it  was  proposed  to  make 
a  new  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Choeropsis.” 
( Van  Hoeven.)  It  has  but  two  incisors  in  the  lower 
jaw;  the  posterior  molars  are  only  partially  pro¬ 
truded,  and  rise  obliquely  like  those  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  mastodon.  It  varies  in  weight  from  four 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  pounds. 

llb-er-d-,  pref.  [Lat.  libero  =  to  set  free.]  (For 
def.  see  etym.) 

tlibero-motor,  adj.  Letting  out  or  liberating 
nerve  force.  (H.  Spencer.) 
llb-er-tar'-I-g,n,  a.&s.  [Eng.  libert(y);  - arian .] 
A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  liberty  or  freewill,  in¬ 
culcating  the  doctrine  that  the  human  will  is  free 
as  opposed  to  the  teaching  that  it  is  impelled  by 
necessity  to  a  certain  course  of  action. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  that 
human  will  is  free.  [Free-will,  Necessity.] 
lib-er-tar’-i-^D-l§m,  s,  [English  libertarian; 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  libertarians. 

li-ber'-tl-§lde,  s.  [Latin  libert(as)  =  liberty ; 
t  connective ;  ccedo  (in  comp,  cidc)  =to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroying  liberty. 

2.  One  who  destroys  liberty.  ( Shelley  :  Adonais, 
vi.) 

*llb'-er-tln-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  libertin(e) ; 
•age.]  Excessive  freedom  of  opinions  or  conduct; 
license. 

“A  growing  libertinage,  which  disposed  them  to  think 
lightly  of  the  Christian  faith.” — Warburton:  Sermons, 
vol.  ix.,  6er.  13. 

llb’-er-tlne,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  libertinus=(&.)  per¬ 
taining  to  a  freedman,  (s.)  a  freedman ;  from  libertus 
=a  freedman;  liber,  free;  Fr.  libertin ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  libertino .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  freedman ;  one  manumitted  or  set  free  from 
slavery. 

“Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers;  others  on 
the  score  of  their  condition,  as  libertines  against  their 
patrons.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*2,  A  freethinker. 

“It  is  too  probable  that  our  modern  libertines,  deists, 
and  theists  took  occasion  from  the  scandalous  contentions 
of  Christians  among  many  changes,  to  disbelieve  all.”  — 
A  Discourse  of  Logomachus.  (1711.) 

3.  One  free  in  his  moral  practice,  especially  with 
women;  a  debauchee,  a  profligate,  a  licentious 
person. 

“  Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans.” 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  One  free  from  restraint ;  one  who  is  unconfined. 
“When  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  still.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

5.  A  freeman  of  a  corporate  town  or  city. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist.:  A  Flemish  sect  of  Antinomians, 
who  called  themselves  “Spirituals.”  They  passed 
into  France,  where  they  were  patronized  by  Mar¬ 
garet,  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  They  held 
that,  as  God  was  the  author  of  all  human  actions, 
no  human  action  could  be  evil ;  that  religion  con¬ 
sisted  in  union  with  God  by  contemplation,  and 
that  any  one  who  had  attained  to  this  could  act  as 
he  pleased.  Calvin  wrote  strongly  against  them. 
(Blunt.) 


2.  Script.:  The  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  New 
Testament— “ The  synagogue  of  the  Libertines'' 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Its  meaning  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion ;  but  the  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  Libertines  were  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other  Roman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  but,  having  been  emancipated,  returned  to 
Palestine. 

B.  Ms  adjective: 

*1.  Freethinking,  latitudinarian. 

2.  Loose,  licentious,  profligate,  lewd,  debauched, 
dissolute ;  as,  a  libertine  life. 

llb’-er-tln-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  libertin(e) ;  -ism.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freedman. 

*2.  Irreligiousness,  freethought;  looseness  of  mo¬ 
rality. 

“Even  modest  heathens  would  hiss  this  libertinism  off 
the  stage.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Loose,  licentious,  or  dissolute  conduct ;  profli¬ 
gacy,  licentiousness,  lewdness,  grossness,  debauch¬ 
ery. 

lib'-er-ty,  *lib-er-te,  *lib-er-tee,  s.  [French 

liberty,  from  Lat.  libertatem,  accus.  of  libertas= 
liberty:  liber=iree ;  Ital.  libertd ;  Port,  liberdade; 
Sp.  libertad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free ;  exemption 
from  restraint ;  freedom ;  power  of  acting  according 
to  one’s  will. 

“And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 

’Iwas  liberty  only  to  hear.” 

Cowper:  Morning  Dream . 

2.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  to  leave  undone 
any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  or  judgment;  freedom  of  will; 
freedom  from  constrain  t  in  will  or  volition.  ( Locke  : 
Essay,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  8.) 

3.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  to  do  any  act,  which  the  latter  might  not 
do  without  such  permission  ;  leave,  license. 

4.  Privileges  or  immunities  enjoyed  by  prescrip¬ 
tion  or  by  grant ;  franchise. 

5.  A  place  or  district  within  which  certain  priv¬ 
ileges,  immunities,  or  franchises  are  enjoyed. 

“The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties 
were  ringing.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

6.  Permission  to  go  or  move  about  within  certain 
limits,  as  in  a  place  of  confinement;  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement. 

7.  The  limits  within  which  freedom  of  movement 
is  allowed  ;  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

8.  Conduct,  behavior,  or  speech  on  the  part  of  one 
person  toward  another,  such  as.  is  not  warranted  by 
their  relative  positions  in  society,  rank,  age,  &c. ; 
a  slight  breach  of  decorum  or  courtesy. 

“  The  nonjurors  .  .  .  ventured  to  take  unusual  lib¬ 
erties.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

9.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  occupation  or 
engagements ;  leisure ;  the  state  of  being  disen¬ 
gaged;  as,  Are  you  at  liberty  f 

*10.  Licentiousness,  libertinism. 

“Lust  and  liberty 

Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth.” 

Shakesp.:  Timonof  Athens,  iv.  1. 

II.  Manbge :  A  curve  or  arch  in  that  part  of  the 
bit  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  to  afford  room 
for  the  tongue  of  the  animal. 

IT  (1)  At  liberty :  Disengaged ;  not  occupied. 

(2)  Cap  of  liberty :  A  cap  or  hat  worn  as  a  symbol 
of  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times  manumitted  slaves 
wore  the  Phrygian  cap  as  a  token  of  their  having 
been  set  free.  In  modem  days  a  red  cap  worn  by 
French  revolutionists. 

(3)  Civil  liberty:  A  state  of  freedom  or  liberty, 
abridged  only  by  the  restrictions  and  regulations 
established  under  the  form  of  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  interests  of  the  nation,  society,  or  state. 
It  is  a  state  of  exemption  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
others,  secured  by  established,  laws,  by  which  each 
member  is  protected  against  injury  on  the  part  of 
others. 

(4)  Liberty  of  the  press  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  fine  free  right  and  power  to  pub¬ 
lish  whatever  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  abuse  of  that  freedom  by  publishing 
anything  mischievous,  hurtful,  or  libelous,  to  the 
public  or  to  individuals. 

( b )  Hist.:  After  the  Reformation,  the  crown  as¬ 
sumed  the  right,  which  the  church  had  previously 
exercised,  of  prohibiting  the  printing  of  all  works 
but  such  as  should  be  first  seen  and  allowed.  The 
newspaper  press,  originating  in.  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  was  subjected  to  the  royal  licenser,  and,  though 
the  fall  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  1641,  augured  well 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  parliament  did  not 
affect  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  Milton,  in  his 
Areopagitica,  branded  the  suppression  of  truth  by 
the  licenser  as  the  slaying  of  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life. 


(5)  Liberty-vole :  A  flag-staff  surrounded  with  ft* 

symbols  of  liberty.  .  ,  . 

(6)  Moral  liberty:  That  liberty  of  choice  which 
is  essential  to  moral  responsibility.  [Free-willJ 

(7)  Natural  liberty:  A  state  of  exemption  from 
the  restraint  or  control  of  others,  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  civil  life.  The  power  to  act  or  do  as  one 
pleases,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

(8)  Political  liberty  :  The  liberty  or  freedom  of  a 
nation ;  exemption  of  a  nation  from  any  unjust 
abridgment,  of  its  rights  and  independence  by 

Religious  liberty  :  The.free  right  to  hold  what 
opinions  one  pleases  in  religious  matters,  and  to 
worship  the  Deity  according  to  the  dictates  ot  con* 
science,  free  from  external  control. 

(10)  Statue  of  Liberty  (Bedloe  s  Island,  N.  Y. 
Harbor) :  On  October  28, 1886,  after  more  than  twelve 
years  of  preparation,  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty 
given  by  the  people  of  France,  to  the  United  States 
was  dedicated  and  unveiled  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  statue  was  the  conception  of  M.  Bartholdi, 
who  designed  it  for  the  Franco-Amencan  Union  in 
1874.  It  was  built  by  popular  subscriptions  of  the 
people  of  France,  and  required  over  five  years  for 
its  completion.  It  was  mounted  in  Pans  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1881.  The  American  pedestal  for  the  statue 
was  not  commenced  until  April,  1883,  and  was  finally 
finished  in  1886.  It  was  built  by  a  popular  sub¬ 
scription  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
World.  The  statue  was  immediately  erected  upon 
an  iron  framework  bolted  firmly  to  the  stone  ped¬ 
estal.  The  statue  itself  is  of  bronze.  Some  of  its 
dimensions  are  given  as  follows : 

Ft.  In. 

Water-level  to  top  of  pedestal . 149  10 

Statue  nroner  to  tOD  of  torch . 151  5 


Total  height  from  water-level . 301  3 

Heel  to  top  of  head . Ill  6 

Length  of  hand .  16  5 

Index-finger . 8  0 

Circumference  at  second  joint . 7  6 

Size  of  finger-nail . 13x10  in. 

Head  from  chin  to  cranium .  17  3 

Head-thickness  from  ear  to  ear .  10  0 

Distance  between  the  eyes .  2  6 

Length  of  nose .  4  6 

Right  arm,  length .  42  0 

Right  arm,  greatest  thickness .  12  0 

Thickness  of  waist .  35  0 

Width  of  mouth .  3  0 

Tablet,  length . 23  7 

Tablet,  width .  13  7 

Tablet,  thickness .  2  0 


The  statueweighs450,000pounds,  or  225  tons.  The 
bronze  alone  weighs  200,000  pounds.  Forty  persons 
can  stand  comfortably  in  the  head,  and  the  torch 
will  hold  twelve  people.  The  total  number  of  steps 
in  the  temporary  staircase  which  leads  from  the 
base  of  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  torch  is  403; 
from  thegroundtothetopof  the  pedestal  195  steps. 
The  number  of  steps  in  the  statue  from  the  pedestal 
to  the  head  is  154,  and  the  ladder  leading  up 
through  the  extended  right  arm  to  the  torch  has  54 
rounds.  The  cost  of  the  statue  is  estimated  at 
$250,000;  the  cost  of  the  pedestal  and  the  erection 
of  the  statue,  $350,000 ;  total  cost  of  the  work,  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  place,  $600,000. 

It  is  believed  to  be  surpassed  in  size  by  but  two 
existing  statues  in  the  world — those  at  Bamian,  in 
Central  Asia,  which  are  both  rude  stone  images 
carved  from  the  rocks  and  standing  where  they 
were  carved.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  works  of  great  antiquity.  There 
are  five  colossal  statues  at  Bamian.  The  largest  is 
said  to  be  173  feet  high  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  thesecondl20  feethigh.  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  was  said  to  have  been  about  105  feet  high. 
That  o,f  Nero  is  said  by  Suetonius  to  have  been  120 
feet  high.  The  statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
which  is  still  standing  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is 
66  feet  high,  and  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  measur¬ 
ing  46  feet.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  carved 
by  Phidias  is  said  to  have  been  60  feet  in  height. 

IT  The  words  liberty  and  freedom  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  Properly  speaking,  however,  lib¬ 
erty  hints  at  previous  restraint :  freedom  does  not ; 
hence,  a  slave  is  set  at  liberty ,  not  at  freedom, 
while  a  rude  man  expresses  his  sentiments,  not 
with  too  much  liberty,  but  with  too  much  freedom. 

H-beth’-en-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Libethen ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ; 
Ger.  Libethenit.  ] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  (Schrauf  says  monoclinic 
or  “pseudo-orthorhombic”)  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals,  rarely  globular  or  compact. 
Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity,  3’6-8’8 ;  luster,  resin¬ 
ous  ;  color  and  streak,  olive-green,  the  former  usu¬ 
ally  dark.  Fracture,  subconchoidal.  Composition: 
Phosphoric  acid,  29’7 ;  oxide  of  copper,  66‘5  ;  water, 
3’8 ;  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  (4Cu0)P05-f- 
HO.  Principal  localities  are  Libethen,  Hungary, 
and  Cornwall. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


licentiate 


libidinist 
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ll-bid'-In-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  libido  (genit.  libidinis) ; 
&ng.  sutr.  -isf.J  One  given  to  lust  or  lewdness. 

li-bid-in-os'-it-y,  s.  [Eng.  libidinous;  -ity.] 
Ine  quality  or  state  of  being  libidinous ;  lewdness. 
,  iy?id ’-in-ous,  a.  [Fr.  libidineux;  from  Lat. 
libidmosus;  from  libido  (genit.  libidinis);  Sp.  & 
ltal.  libidinoso .]  Characterized  by  lewdness  or 
wantonness;  lewd,  lustful,  wanton;  lascivious, 
unchaste,  lecherous. 

til-bid -in-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  libidinous;  -ly.] 
In  a  libidinous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner ;  lewdly, 
lasciviously,  lustfully,  wantonly. 

tli-bid;-in-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  libidinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidinous ;  lewdness, 
lustfulness,  lasciviousness. 

lib-ken,  *lib-kin,  s.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  lib- 
ban— to  live,  and  ken  (2)  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  low  house  or 
lodging. 


li-bo-9e  -drus,  s.  [Gr.  libas,  libos= a  tear,  and 
kedros=  a  cedar.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Conifer®.  Libocedrus  doniana  is 
the  Kawa  of  New  Zealand.  Its  beautifully-grained 
and  heavy  wood  would  be  well  adapted  for  picture 
frames.  {Loudon.) 

ll'-brg,,  s.  [Lat.=a  balance.  So  named  because 
when  the  sun  enters  Libra  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal  like  the  scales  of  a  balance.] 

Astron. :  The  Balance. 

(1)  One  of  the  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  constella¬ 
tions.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  constellations  Scor¬ 
pio,  Ophiuchus,  Virgo,  Centaurus,  and  Lupus.  It 
contains  no  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

(2)  The  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Owing  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  it  now  contains  the  con¬ 
stellation  Virgo.  The  sun  enters  it  about  Sept.  23. 

*li'-br3,l,  a.  [Lat.  libralis,  from  libra=  a  pound 
weight.]  Of  a  pound  weight ;  weighing  a  pound. 

li-brar  -I  an,  s.  [Lat.  librarius  —  (s.)  a  tran¬ 
scriber  of  books;  (a.)  of  or  pertaining  to  books: 
liber=a.  book  ;  Fr.  libraire;  Sp.  librero;  ltal.  librajo 
=a  bookseller.] 

*1.  Onetwho  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

2.  One  who,  has  charge  of  a  library;  the  keeper  of 
a  library  or  collection  of  books. 

“  It  probably  contained  some  illuminated  MSS.,  as  the 
librarian  had  the  keeping  of  the  colors  too.” — Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 


li-brar -I-an-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  librarian ;  -ship.] 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  librarian. 

li  -br^L-ry,  *li-brairie,  *li-bra-rie,  s.  [French 
librairie ,  from  Lat.  librarium,  neut.  sing,  of  libra- 
rms=pertaining  to  books:  liber=a  book;  orig.  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  that  being  the  earliest  writing 
material;  Sp.  &  ltal  libreria:  Port,  livraria.] 

1.  A  collection  of  books,  whether  belonging  to  a 
private-person,  an  institution,  or  the  nation. 


“Bale,  the  antiquary,  makes  mention  of  a  merchant 
that  bought  two  noble  libraries  about  these  times  for 
forty  shillings.” — Strype:  Mem.  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1545). 

2.  A  room  or  set  of  rooms  set  apart  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  manuscripts,  &c.  (P.  Holland: 

Pliny ,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  ii.) 

If  It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  library  in  the 
Memnonium  at  Thebes  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.  C.  Layard  and  his  successors  disentombed  libra¬ 
ries,  or  their  equivalents,  collections  of  inscribed 
cylinders,  from  the  sites  of  old  Assyrian  palaces. 
Kirj ath-sepher,  the  old  name  of  Debir,  means  the 
“City  of  Book(s)  ’ ’  (Judges  i.ll) .  Pisistratus  founded 
a  public  library  at  Athens  about  540  B.  C.  Strabo 
says  that  the  first  private  library  was  that  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  B.  C.  334.  Ptolemy  I.  (Soter)  founded  the 
celebrated  Alexandrian  Library  in  the  Serapeum 
about  298  B.  C. ;  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  Egyptian  contest  carried  on  by  Julius  Ceesar, 
B.  C.  47.  It  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by  the 
Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  640.  A  fine  library  of  200,000 
volumes,  collected  by  Attalus  I.,  King  of  Pergamos, 
about  197  B.  C.,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans  on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.,  B.  C.  133,  he 
having  nominated  them  heirs  to  his  kingdom.  Of 
modern  libraries  that  of  the  British  Museum,  with 
about  1,300,000  volumes,  accessible  on  easy  condi¬ 
tions  to  every  student  above  twenty-one  years  old, 
stands  preeminent.  Other  fine  British  libraries  are 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  libraries  of  the 
other  universities,  the  London  Library,  the  Advo¬ 
cates’  Library  in  Edinburgh,  &c.  The  most  noted 
continental  library  is  that  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 

The  largest  French  library  is  the  Bibliotheque 
NationalinParis,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  It  con¬ 
tains  1,400,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets,  175,000 
manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and  charts,  and  150,000 
coins  and  medals.  The  collection  of  engravings 
exceeds  1,300,000,  contained  in  some  10,000  volumes. 


large  libraries  in  the  united  states. 
Place.  Name.  Founded 

Augusta,  Me . 


Boston,  Mass. 


State  Library . 1827 

Athenmum . 1807 


Public . 1852 

State . . . 1826 


Springfield,  Mass . i  *:’lty 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


Annapolis,  Md .  State 


Washington . ]  Patent 

Cincinnati . 


San  Francisco  , 


Harvard  Library . 

....1638 

(  City . 

....1861 

(Natural  History . 

. . . .  1860 

i  Antiquarian . 

.....1812 

\  Public . 

. 1859 

Yale  University . 

....1700 

f  Astor . 

....1820 

)  Columbia  College. ... 

....1754 

)  Society . 

....1700 

(Theological . 

....1835 

f  College . 

)  Theological . 

....1812 

(  Natural  Science . 

....1812 

]  Library  Company. . . . 

....1731 

(  Mercantile . 

....1821 

State . 

....1827 

College . 

....1789 

1  Congressional . 

....1802 

j  Patent . 

....1840 

(  Surgeon-General _ 

....1865 

(  Mercantile . 

... .1835 

)  Public . 

....1867 

(  Public . 

....1874 

j  University . 

(  Newberry . 

....1892 

....1889 

(  University . 

....1829 

I  Public  School . 

....1865 

(  Mercantile . 

....1846 

(  Mercantile . 

....1853 

)  Odd  Fellows . 

....1854 

♦library-keeper,  s.  A  librarian. 

“  A  library-keeper,  who  is  likewise  to  be  an  apothecary, 
druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  &c.” — Cow¬ 
ley:  Advancement  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 


li'-brate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  libratus,  pa.  par,  of 
libro= to  balance;  libra=a.  balance.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  balance,  to  poise,  to  hold  in  equi¬ 
poise. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  in  equipoise;  to  move  as  a 
balance. 

11-bra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  libratio ,  fr' m  libratus,  pa. 
par.  of  libro=to  balance;  libra= a  balance;  French 
libration;  Sp.  libracion;  ltal.  librazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  balancing,  or  placing  or  holding  in 
equipoise.  (H.  More :  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  balanced  or  in  equipoise., 

“  Their  pinions  still 

In  loose  Vibrations  stretched,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse.”  Thomson:  Spring,  US. 


II.  Astron. :  A  real  or  apparent  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body  like  that  of  a  balance  when  ap¬ 
proaching  a  state  of  rest.  (Used  especially  of  the 
moon.)  [*]’]  {Boyle:  Works,  iv.  98.) 


If  i .  Libration  in  latitude ; 

Astron.  {of  the  moon):  A  small  variation  in  the 
precise  part  of  the  moon  presented  to  us.  The 
moon  always  presents  the  same  hemisphere  to  us, 
but  as  her  axis  varies  from  the  plane  of  her  orbit  by 
an  angle  of  1°  30'  10’8",  her  two  poles  lean  alternately 
to  and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north  pole  leans 
toward  the  earth  we  see  a  little  more  of  the  region 
surrounding  it ;  when  turned  away  we  see  less ;  this 
variation  constitutes  the  libration  in  latitude. 

2.  Libration  in  longitude : 

Astron.  {of  the  moon) :  A  slight  variation  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  the  amount  of  the  eastern  or  western 
edge  of  the  moon  seen.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  on  her  axis  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  her  angular  velocity 
in  her  orbit.  This  was  first  discovered  by  Hevelius 
in  1647. 

3.  Diurnal  libration,  Parallactic  vibration : 

Astron.  {of  the  moon) :  A  slight  variation  in  the 

aspect  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  we  view 
the  moon  at  its  rising  or  setting,  in  different  circum¬ 
stances,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  earth  at 
the  spot  where  the  observer  stands.  It  brings  into 
view  at  the  moon’s  rising  and  setting,  on  the  upper 
limb,  or  whenever  the  moon  has  parallax,  a  little 
more  than  a  hemisphere. 


li'-bra-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  librat{e);  -ory.]  Bal¬ 
ancing;  balanced;  moving  like  a  balance;  oscillat¬ 
ing. 

“  Maraldi  discovers  the  Vibratory  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  Jupiter’s  second  satellite.” — Chambers:  Astronomy, 
p.  772. 

li-bret-tist,  s.  [Eng.  librett{o) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
writes  a  libretto ;  one  who  composes  words  for  an 
opera,  oratorio,  &c. 

li-bret1  to,  s.  [ltal. = a  little  book ;  dimin.  of  libro 
=a  book.] 

Music  ,* 

1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  an  opera,  ora¬ 
torio.  or  similar  musical  work. 

2.  The  words  of  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. 

ll'-brl-form,  a.  [Latin  liber  (genit.  libri),  and 
/orma= shape.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

libriform-cells,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Cells  like  those  existing  in  liber  (q.  v.) 


libriform-fibers,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Fibers  like  those  of  liber ;  simple,  bast-like 
wood-fibers.  (Thom6.) 

Llb'-y-im,  a.  [Lat.  Libyus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya,  the  ancient  name  of 
a  large  district  in  the  north  of  Africa;  hence  some¬ 
times  used  for  Africa  itself. 

“  We  drank  the  Libyan  sun  to  sleep.” 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Pair  Women,  145. 

2.  Applied  to  a  group  of  languages,  spoken  by 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bar¬ 
bary. 

11-by-the  -a,  s.  [Gr.  Li6ys=Libyan,  and  thea= 
aspect.  {Agassiz.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Libythein®  (q.  v.).  The  males  only  have  the  two 
fore  claws  very  short  and  broad.  The  upper  wings 
are  very  angular. 

llb-y-tbe-I -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  libythe{a); 
Lat.  pi.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 
Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Butterflies,  family  Ery- 
cinid®.  They  have  very  long  palpi.  There  is  only 
one  genus.  Species  are  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

*li-car -l-a,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  An  old  doubtful  genus  of  Laurace®,  now 
made  a  synonym  of  Dicypellium.  Licaria  guian- 
ensis  is  the  Bois  de  Rose  (Rosewood  of  Guiana). 
ll$e,  s.  pi.  [Louse.] 

*lice-bane,  subst.  “A  plant.”  {Johnson.)  Not 
identified. 

*|  Beggars'  lice: 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Cynoglossum  morisoni. 
ll'Hjen-sa-ble,  a.  [Eng.  licens{e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  licensed  or  legally  permitted. 

license,  11-991196,  *li-cens,  *ly-cence,  subst. 
[Fr.  licence,  from  Lat.  licentia=  power  or  freedom 
to  act:  licens,  pr.  par.  of  licet = it  is  allowed  or 
allowable;  Sp.  licensia ;  ltal.  licenzia .] 

1.  Authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do  or  forbear 
any  act ;  liberty,  freedom. 

“When  he  had  geuen  hym  lycence,  Paule  stode  on  the 
steppes,  and  beckened  with  his  hande  to  the  people.” — 
Acts  xxi.  (1551.) 

2.  Leave  or  permission  granted  by  the  proper 
authority  to  do  any  act,  or  to  carry  on  any  business 
or  profession ;  as,  a  license  to  preach,  a  license  to 
sell  intoxicating  drinks. 

3.  A  document  containing  such  permission  or 
authority ;  as,  to  take  out  a  license  for  a  dog. 

4.  Excess  of  liberty ;  exorbitant  or  undue  free¬ 
dom  ;  abuse  of  freedom  or  liberty ;  licentiousness. 
{Milton:  Sonnet  xi.) 

5.  In  art,  poetry,  music,  &c.,  applied  to  that  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  ordinary  rules  or  mode  of  treatment 
enforced  by  a  particular  school,  or  adopted  as  the 
result  of  peculiar  education  ;  the  liberty  taken  by 
an  artist  in  deviating  from  the  strict  rules  of  his 
art.  (Irving:  Goldsmith,  ch.  xxviii.) 

ir-99n.se,  li’-9en9e,  v.  t.  [License,  s.] 

1.  To  give  authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do 
any  act  or  carry  on  any  business,  profession,  &c. ; 
to  authorize  by  a  legal  grant  of  permission  ;  to  give 
a  license  to. 

*2.  To  dismiss ;  to  send  or  put  away, 
licensed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [License,  v.] 

1.  Having  a  license ;  permitted  by  authority. 

“  The  reasons  of  your  licencet  pamphlet  are  good.” — 
Milton:  Colasterion,  p.  849. 

2.  Tolerated,  allowed. 

“  What  from  our  master’s  interests  thus  we  draw, 

Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  ’scapes  the  law.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  534. 

licensed-house,  s.  A  public-house;  a  house 
having  a  spirit  license,  as  distinguished  from  a 
beerhouse.  (Eng.) 

licensed-victualer,  s.  The  keeper  of  a  public- 
house,  inn,  &c.,  holding  a  license  to  sell  spirits, 
wines,  beer,  &c.  (Eng.) 

ll-99ns-ee',  s.  [Eng.  licens(e) ; -ee.]  One  to  whom 
a  license  is  granted ;  the  holder  of  a  license. 

ll'-9ens-er,  *ll'-9en9-er,  s.  [Eng.  licens(e); 
-er.]  One  who  grants  license,  leave,  or  authority; 
one  legally  authorized  to  grant  licenses. 

li  -9cns-ing,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.  [Li¬ 
cense,  d.]  Giving  license ;  allowing  or  indorsing. 

tll'-9cn-sure  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  licens(e);  - ure .] 
The  act  of  licensing. 

ll-9en-tl-ate  (ti  as  shl),  li-cen-ti-at,  s.  &  a. 

[Low  Latin  licentiatus,  pa.  par.  of  licentio=  to 
license,  from  Latin  licentia= license  (q.  v.) ;  ltal. 
licenziato ;  Sp.  licenciado .] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  has  license  or  authority  to  follow  any 
particular  art,  business,  or  profession. 


b<Sil,  bdy;  pout.  cat» 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


licentiate 


2518 


lick 


2.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  a  degree  at  the 
Universities  between  the  baccalaureate  and  the 
doctorate,  which  must  be  taken  by  a  candidate  for 
the  latter;  also  the  person  who  has  taken  such 
degree.  ( Aylijfe :  Parergon.) 

*3.  One  who  uses  his  freedom  to  excess ;  an  abuser 
of  liberty ;  one  who  behaves  in  a  licentious  manner 
or  with  too  great  freedom. 

“What  is  this  but  ...  to  profess  ourselves  not 
libertines,  but  licentiates  of  disorder?” — Bp.  Hall:  Ser¬ 
mons;  Christian  Liberty  Laid  Forth. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Licentious,  free.  (Hall:  Satires,!. 

iv.  29.) 

Licentiate  of  Theology :  A  title  granted  only  by 
King’s  College,  London,  and  the  University  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  It  is  not  a  degree,  but  a  status,  and  implies 
any  fair  theological  attainments. 

*li-gen -ti-ate  (ti  as  Shi),  v.  t.  To  permit,  to 
authorize  ;  to  give  a  grant  or  license  to ;  to  encour¬ 
age  by  license.  (L'  Estrange.) 

*li-gen-ti-a’-tion  (ti  as  shl),s.  [Licentiate, 

v. ]  The  act  of  licentiating  or  licensing. 

ll-gen'-tious,  a.  [Fr.  licencieux,  from  Lat.  licen- 

fiosats=full  of  license,  from  licentia— license;  Sp. 
licencioso;  Ital .  licenzioso.) 

1.  Passing  due  bounds  or  limits  ;  using  too  much 
license  or  freedom;  excessive.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,V. 
v.  25.) 

*2.  Breaking  through  all  restraint;  uncontrol¬ 
lable.  (Roscommon,  in  Todd.)  _  . 

3.  Unrestrained  by  law,  morality,  or  religious 
feelings ;  dissolute,  profligate,  loose,  wanton,  sens¬ 
ual,  immoral. 

“Too  many,  Lord,  abuse  thy  grace, 

In  this  licentious  day.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  lx. 

11-gen  -tious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  licentious;  -ly.]  In 
a  licentious  manner  ;  without  restraint ;  dissolutely, 
wantonly. 

11-gen -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  licentious;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  licentious ;  want  of 
restraint;  license,  dissoluteness,  profligacy. 

“  [He]  had  notoriously  tolerated  among  his  soldiers  a 
licentiousness,  not  only  shocking  to  humanity,  but  also 
incompatible  with  discipline.” — Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

*llgh,  *liche,  s.  [A.  S.  Kc=the  body;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  lijk=  a  corpse;  Icel.  llk= a  living  body;  Dan. 
lia= a  corpse;  Sw.  lik;  Goth,  leik;  Ger.  leiche ;  O. 
Bf.  Ger.  lih.]  A  body,  especially  a  dead  body ;  a 
corpse. 

“The  armure  heded  on  his  liche.” — Kyng  Alisaunder. 


lich-fowl,  s.  [Lich-owl.] 

lich-gate,  s. 

1.  A  churchyard  gate  with  a  porch,  under  which 
a  bier  may  be  rested  while  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  burial  service  is  being  read ;  a  corpse-gate. 
(Eng.) 

2.  The  path  by  which  a  corpse  is  borne  to  the 
church.  (Prov.) 

lich-owl,  litch-owl,  s. 

Folk-lore:  The  screech-owl,  probably  Strix  flam- 
mea.  White  owls  also  often  scream  horribly  as  they 
fly  along;  from  this  screaming  probably  arose  the 
common  people’s  imaginary  species  of  screech-owl, 
which  they  superstitiously  think  attends  the  win¬ 
dows  of  dying  persons.  From  the  earliest  ages  the 
owl  has  been  regarded  as  uncanny.  Ovid  speaks  of 
it  as  announcing  coming  evil;  and  in  Virgil  (JEn. 
iv.  462,  463)  the  owl  is  one  of  the  evil  omens  that 
betoken  the  sad  fate  of  Dido.  Shakespeare,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Macbeth,  makes  use  of  the  common  super¬ 
stition  again  and  again.  Waterton  gives  an  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  the  protection  he  extended  to  owls, 
and  the  countless  woes  which  his  faithful  house¬ 
keeper  declared  would  inevitably  follow  such  rash 
conduct. 

“The  shrieking  litch-owl  that  doth  never  cry, 

But  boding  death.”  Drayton:  The  Owl. 

*lich-stone,  s.  The  stone  in  the  lich-gate  (q.  v.), 
on  which  the  bier  or  coffin  was  rested. 


*lich-wake,  *liche-wake,  *lyk-wake,  s.  The 

act  or  practice  of  waking  or  watching  by  a  dead 
body.  [Wake,  s.] 

II  -cha-dse,  s.pl.  [Gr.  lich(as)  (genit.  lichados) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - adce .] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites  containing  only 
the  genus  Lichas  (q.  v.). 

11-chas  s.  [Gr.  lichas  (genit.  lichados)  —  (1)  the 
space  between  the  fore-fingers;  (2)  a  steep,  sheer 
cliff.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lich- 
adse.  The  head  is  very  convex ;  the  thorax  has 
eleven  segments  with  grooved  pleurae ;  the  crust  is 
tuberculated.  Found  in  the  Silurian. 


ll'-chen,  llgh'-en,  s.  [Gr.  leichen— tree-moss  ;  a 
blight,  a  canker.]  .  ,  ,  . 

1.  Bot. :  A  cryptogamic  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  Lichenaceae,  or  the  alliance  Lichenales  (q.v.). 


IT  The  Cup-lichen,  or  Cup-moss,  is  Cenomyce 
pyxidata ;  the  Dog-lichen,  Peltidea  canina;  the 
Horsehair  or  Treehair-lichen,  Cornicularia  jubata ; 
Lungwort-lichen,  Sticta pulmonaria ;  Stone-lichen, 
Parmeliaparietina ;  the  Written-lichen,  Opegrapha 
scripta. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  papular  inflammatory  eruption  of 
the  skin.  The  varieties  are  lichen  simplex,  L.  cir- 
cumscriptus,  L.  gyratus,  &c. 

♦lichen-islandicus,  s. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  <&c. :  An  old  name  for  Iceland  moss 
(q.  v.).  See  also  Cetraria. 

lichen-starch,  s.  [Lichenin.] 

11-chen-a  -ge-ae,  ll-chen-a'-ge-I,  s.  pi,  [Mod. 
Lat.  lichen;  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe,  or  masc. 
- acei .] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  the  form  Lichenaceae:  An  order  of  plants 
generally  made  identical  with  the  alliance  Lichen- 
ales  of  Lindley,  both,  however,  now  being  reduced 
to  an  order  of  Fungales.  They  are  akin  to  Ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  and  have,  like  them,  either  a  second 
form  of  fruit  (stylospores) ,  contained  in  distinct 
cysts  (pycnidia)  or  minute  bodies  variously  borne 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregna¬ 
tion.  From  fungi  in  general  they  are  distinguished 
by  deriving  their  nourishment  not  from  the  medium 
in  which  they  grow  but  from  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere;  by  their  slow  development  and  long 
endurance ;  and  by  their  producing  gonidia,  which 
in  certain  circumstances  are  reproductive.  Berke¬ 
ley,  &c.,  divide  them  into  Angiocarpei,  which  have 
the  fruit  contracted  like  a  Sphseria;  and  Gymno- 
carpei,  which  have  the  fruit  expanded  like  Peziza. 

(2)  Of  the  form  Lichenacei :  The  name  given  by 
Nylander  not  to  the  whole  Lichen  order,  or  alli¬ 
ance,  but  to  a  section  of  it,  containing  species 
which  are  not  gelatirous.  He  divides  it  into  (1) 
Epiconoidei,  in  which  the  spores  ultimately  dust 
the  shields,  as  Calicium ;  (2)  Cladonioidei,  having  a 
stem-shaped  thallus ;  (3)  Ramalodei,  having  a 
shrubby  thallus,  as  Usnei ;  (4)  Phyllodei,  having 
a  leafy  thallus,  as  Parmelia;  (5)  Placodei,  hav¬ 
ing  a  crustaceous  thallus,  as  Lecidea:  and  (6) 
Pyrenodei,  having  a  capsule-like  fruit.  ( Berkeley , 
&c.)  [Lichenales.] 

2*  Palceont. :  Lichens  first  appear  in  the  Miocene. 

11-chen-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lichen;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.) 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Thallogens  established  by 
Lindley.  It  consists  of  cellular  flowerless  plants, 
nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by  the  medi¬ 
um  in  which  they  vegetate, living  in  air,  propagated 
by  spores  usually  inclosed  in  asci,  and  always  hav¬ 
ing  green  gonidia  in  their  thallus.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial  plants,  often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  rocks  or  trees  in  dry  places  in  the  form  of 
a  lobed  and  foliaceous,  or  hard  and  crustaceous,  or 
leprous  thallus. 

ll'-chened,  llgh’-ened,  a.  [Eng.  lichen;  -ed.] 
Relating  to  lichens  ;  covered  or  colored  with  lichen. 

“While  gleamed  each  lichened  oak  and  giant  pine 
On  the  far  side  of  swarthy  Apennine.” 

Macaulay:  Pompeii. 

ll-chen'-Ic,  llgh-en'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lichen;  - ic .] 
Relating  to,  contained,  or  derived  from  lichens 

(q.  v.). 

lichenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  The  same  as  FumaeiC-ACTD  (q.  v.). 

li-chen-ln,  llgh-en-In,  s.  [Eng.  lichen;  -in.) 

Chem.:  (CeHioOslio.  The  starch  or  dextrin  occur¬ 
ring  in  Iceland  moss  and  in  many  lichens.  It  is 
extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  forms  on  cooling, 
a  colorless  jelly,  which  is  colored  yellow,  brown, 
and  sometimes  greenish,  by  solution  of  iodine. 
Boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  fer¬ 
mentable  sugar. 

lI-chen-og'-rg,-pher,  llgh-en-og'-ru-pher,  s. 

[Eng.  lichenograph(y) ;  - er .]  The  same  as  Lich- 

ENOGR APHIS  T  (q.  V.). 


H-chen-6-graph  -Ic,  llgh-en-o-graph'-Ic,  II- 
chen-6-graph  -Ic-al,  Hgh-en-6-graph  -Ic-al,  a. 


ll-chen-og'-ra-phlst,  llgh-en-og'-ra-Phist,  s. 

[Eng.  lichenograph(y) ;  • ist .]  One  who  is  skilled 
in  lichenography ;  one  who  writes  descriptions  of 
lichens. 


11-chen-og  -ra-phf ,  llgh-en-og'-ra-Phy,  subst. 
[Gr.  leichen=  a  lichen,  and  grapho= to  write.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  lichens;  a  description  of  lichens. 

H’-chen-did,  adj.  [Gr.  leichen  =  a  lichen,  and 
eidos= form,  appearence.]  Having  the  appearance, 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  lichen. 


H-chen-6-log-Ic-al,  lIgh-en-6-log'-Ical,  adj. 
[Eng.  lichenolog (y) ;  -cal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
lichenology. 


li-chen-ol  -fc-glat,  *.  [Eng.  lichenolog (y),  and 
suff  -isf.]  One  versed  in  or  practicing  lichenology. 

ll-chen-ol-ff-gf,  lIgh-gn-016-gj?,  subst.  [Gr. 
leichen— a  lichen,  and  logos— a  discourse.]  A  treat¬ 
ise  on  lichens;  that  branch  of  botany  which  deals 
with  the  description  and  classification  of  lichens. 

II  -chen-ous,  llgh’-gn-ous,  a.  [English  lichen ; 
-ows.] 

1.  Bot.:  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  covered  with, 
or  abounding  in  lichens._ 

2.  Med.:  Characteristic  of,  belonging  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  eruptive  skin-disease  called  lichen 
(q.  v.). 

ll-chen-ste-ar'-ic,  llgh-en-ste-ar  -Ic,  a.  [Eng. 

lichen,  and  stearic .]  (See  the  compound.) 

lichenstearic-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  C14H24O3.  A  fatty  substance  occurring  in 
Iceland  moss.  It  is  extracted  with  alcoholic  pot¬ 
ash,  and  separated  from  the  decoction  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  dilute  hydrochloric-acid.  Purified  by  animal 
charcoal,  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate 
laminae  of  pearly  luster.  It  has  a  rancid  bitter 
taste,  melts  at  120°,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  forms 
well-marked  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals, 
some  of  which  are  crystalline. 

li-ghi',  s.  [Leechee.] 

ll-chl'-na,  s.  [From  Gr.  leichen— n  tree-moss,  a 
lichen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lichineee 
(q.  v.).  The  frond  is  cartilaginous,  smooth,  dichot¬ 
omous,  the  apothecia  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
The  species  were  formerly  regarded  as  seaweeds 
from  growing  on  the  seashore  near  the  high-water 
mark. 

ll-chln-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lichin(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Angiocarpous  Lichens, 
having  a  branched  thallus  of  a  gelatinous  texture, 
very  soft  when  wet,  but  cartilaginous  when  dry. 
Fructification  closed,  apothecia  and  spermagonia 
formed  in  the  substance  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

licht,  s.  [Light,  $.]  (Scotch.) 
licht,  a.  [Light,  a.]  (Scotch.) 
llcht-en-steln'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Von 
Lichtenstein,  a  professor  of  medicine  in  Berlin  and 
a  celebrated  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferse,  family  Seselinid®. 
The  Hottentots  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage 
from  the  roots  of  Lichtensteinia  pyrethrifolia. 

llcht'-lSf  (ch  guttural),  licht-lie,  v.  t.  [Licht., 
adj.]  To  make  light  of,  to  undervalue,  to  despise. 

ligh'-wale,  s.  [A.  S.  lic= a  form,  figure,  shape, 
flesh,  substance,  body,  and  ivala,  wela—vieal.] 

Bot.:  Lithospermum  officinale. 

llgh-wort,  s.  [A.  S.  lic= a  body,  and  wyrt,  wurt , 
=anherb,  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Parietaria  officinalis. 

llg-I-nl-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  licin(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabid®. 

ll-gl'-Hus,  s.  [Lat.=bent  or  turned  upward.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Licininse. 


*llg'-lt,  *lys-ytte,  a.  [Lat.  licitus,  from  licet— 
it  is  allowed  or  allowable;  Fr.  licite;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
licito .]  Lawful,  legal,  allowed. 

“And  the  kynge  demaunded  of  them  if  it  were  a  thynge 
lysytte  and  lawfull  to  beleue.”— Berners:  Froissart; 
Cronycle,  ii.  628. 

*llg-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  licitatio,  from  licitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  licitor=to  bid  for  a  thing ;  liceo- to  put 
up  to  auction.]  The  act  of  exposing  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder. 


*llg  -It-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  licit;  -ly.]  In  a  licit  or 
lawful  manner ;  lawfully,  legally. 


♦llg'-Itr-ness,  s.  [Eng.  licit ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  licit,  lawful,  or  legal ;  lawfulness. 

lick,  *lick-en,  *lik-ken,  v.t.  [A.  S.  liccian; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  likken ;  Goth,  laigon  (in  the  comp. 
bi-laigon )_;  Ger.  lecken;  Russ,  lizati;  Lat.  lingo; 
Gr.  leicho;  Sansc.  lih.  From  the  same  root  come 
lecher,  lickerish  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue ;  to  draw  or  pass 
the  tongue  over. 

"But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 

And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress— he  died.” 

Byron:  Darkness. 


tongue ;  as,  A  cat  licks  milk. 

*3.  To  scrape,  to  wipe. 

“  Seeing  her,  began  to  lick  it  off  with  her  fingers.”- 
The  Whimsical  Jester  (1784),  p.  31. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sen;  mute,  <5uo,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cess #4  ay  =  a.  '  qu  =  kw] 


lick-box 
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lie 


4.  To  consume,  to  devour. 

“Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  .  .  .  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 

In  the  trench.” — 1  Kings  xviii.  38. 

5.  To  flog,  to  chastise,  to  beat. 

“  And  oft  .  .  . 

The  gentleman  would  lick  her.” 

Wolcot:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  305. 

6.  To  conquer,  to  beat,  to  master. 

IT  I-  To  lick  into  shape  :  To  give  form,  system,  or 
method  to ;  from  the  once  popular  notion  that  the 
young  of  the  bear  are  born  shapeless,  and  are  licked 
into  shape  by  their  dam. 

2.  To  lick  the  dust  : 

(1)  To  be  killed ;  to  perish  in  battle. 

“His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust,"— Psalm  lxxii.  9. 

:(2)  To  act  in  a  servile  or  abject  manner. 

*3.  To  lick  the  spittle  of:  To  fawn  upon  servilely ; 
to  court  meanly.  [Lickspittle.] 

“His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little, 

To  lick  a  rascal  statesman’s  spittle." 

Swift:  Libel  on  Delany. 


licorice-root,  s. 

Comm.:  The  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Hc'-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with  liao= to 
bind,  from  the  fasces  or  bundles  of  bound  rods 
which  he  bore.]  A  civil  officer  among  the  Romans, 
who  attended  upon  the  consuls  or  otner  chief  mag¬ 
istrates  when  they  appeared  in  public.  Lictors  exe¬ 
cuted  the  orders  of  the  magistrate,  especially  where 
force  was  required,  cleared  the  way  before  him,  and 
dispersed  a  crowd  when  it  impeded  public  business. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  lictors  to  inflict  corporal  and 
capital  punishment.  [Fasces.] 

“  The  liotors,  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong, 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into 
the  throng.”  Macaulay :  Virginia. 

llC-fl-a  -lg.,  s.  [The  name  of  one  species  in  the 
Macassar  language.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palmaceee,  tribe  Coryphese,  family 
Sabalidse.  Licuala  acutifida  furnishes  the  walk¬ 
ing-sticks  called  Penang  lawyers.  The  leaves  of  L. 
peltata  are  used  in  Assam  for  umbrellas,  and  in  the 
Andamans  for  thatching. 


lick-box,  8.  A  glutton ;  an  epicure. 

“Agamemnon  a  lick-box." — Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxx. 

lick-penny,  s.  A  greedy,  miserly,  covetous 
fellow ;  a  miser. 

♦lick-platter,  subst.  A  parasite,  a  lick-spittle. 
( Lytton :  My  Novel ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

♦lick-spigot,  *licke-spiggot,  s.  A  tapster,  a 
drawer. 

“  Let  the  cunningest  licke-spiggot  swelt  his  heart  out.” 
— Nashe.-  Lenten  Stuffe. 

♦lick-trencher,  s.  The  same  as  Lick-platter 
(q.  v.). 

“Art  magnanimous,  lick-trencher V* 

Dekker:  Satiromastix. 

lick,  s.  [Lick,  d.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  drawing  the  tongue  over 
anything ;  the  act  of  licking. 

“He  came  galloping  home  at  midnight  to  have  a  lick 
at  the  honey-pot.” — Dryden:  Amphitryon,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  slight  smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint. 

3.  A  place  where  salt  is  deposited  at  salt-springs, 
and  where  animals  come  to  lick  it.  [Knob-lick, 
Salt-lick.] 

4.  A  small  quantity,  such  as  can  be  taken  up  with 
the  tongue. 

5.  A  blow;  a  beating.  (Slang.) 

6.  An  exertion. 

llck  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lick,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  licks. 

licker-in,  s. 

C ar ding -machine :  A  drum,  with  cards  on  its  peri¬ 
phery,  presented  at  the  throat  of  a  carding-machine, 
so  as  to  catch  or  lick  in  the  cotton  filaments  as  they 
are  presented  by  the  passage  of  the  lay  between  the 
feed-rollers. 

llck-er-Ish,  *llck  -er-ous,  *lich-er-ous,  *lic- 
or-ous,  ♦lik-er-ous,  *li-quor-ish,  a.  [A  variant 
of  lecherous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food;  dainty. 

“  For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 

A  likerous  mouth  most  han  a  likerous  tayle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,048. 


lid,  *led,  s.  [A.  S.  hlid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lid= a 
lid;  Icel.  hlidh=  a  gate,  a  gateway,  a  gap;  M.  H. 
Ger.  lit,  lid— a  cover ;  A.  S.  hlidan;  O.  S.  hlidan= to 
cover ;  connected  with  A.  S.  hlidh— a  slope,  a  side  of 
a  hill ;  Lat.  clivus .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  covers  or  shuts ;  a  cover,  cap,  or 
shutter,  as  of  a  box,  or  of  the  objective  or  eye-glass 
of  an  optical  instrument,  or  of  the  charging-end  of 
a  retort,  or  of  the  works  or  face  of  a  watch,  of  a 
hatchway,  &c. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  and  covers 
the  ball  of  the  eye ;  an  eyelid  (q.  v.). 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  calyx  when  it  falls  in  a  single  piece  from  a 
flower. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  spore-cases  of  mosses. 

lid-closer,  subst.  A  clamp  for  the  covers  of  gas- 

retorts,  which,  after  charging,  are  closed  with  a 
luted  joint  to  prevent  escape  of  gas. 

lid-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Calyptranthes,  a  genus  of  Myrtaceee,  tribe 
Myrtese. 


lld'-ded,  a.  [Eng.  lid;  -ed.]  Covered  with  a 
lid ;  hence,  downcast. 

“The  eye  still  fast  lidded  to  the  ground.” 

Keats:  Birthplace  of  Bums. 


lid-less,  a.  [Eng.  lid; -less.)  Having  no  lid; 
uncovered,  bare,  as  the  eyes  without  eyelids ; 
hence,  sleepless,  vigilant. 

“  To  an  eye  like  mine, 

A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  306. 


lied), 

cel. 


,  *lye,  s.  [A.  S.  lyge,  lige,  from  le6gan=to 
lygi;  Dut.  logen,  leugen;  Ger.  luge.]  [Lie 


lie ;  Icel 

(l),v.] 

1.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  truth;  a  false 
statement  made  knowingly  and  deliberately  for 
the  purpose  of  deception. 


“To lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  86. 


2.  A  fiction. 


2.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  tempting  to  the  appetite ; 
dainty.  (Milton.) 

3.  Eager  to  swallow ;  greedy ;  having  a  keen  rel¬ 
ish. 

4.  Lecherous,  lascivious,  wanton. 

“ Licherous  lif  thei  led,  and  thouht  it  in  thar  breste, 
Holynes  did  away,  and  the  kirke  gaf  thei  leste.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  65. 

lick -er-Ish-lf,  *llck' -  er-ous-ly,  *lik-er- 
OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lickerish,  lickerous;  -ly.]  In  a 
lickerish,  dainty,  or  lascivious  manner. 

llck'-er-Ish-ness,  *lIck-er-ous-ness,*lik-er- 
OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lickerish,  lickerous;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lickerish ;  daintiness ; 
niceness  of  palate. 

“  A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  iorlaft, 

His  likerousness  and  all  his  olde  craft.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,217. 

lick  -In,  s.  .[Scotch  lick=  to  beat;  - in=-ing .]  A 
beating. 

lick -spit-tie,  s.  [Eng.  lick,  and  spittle  (q.  v.).] 
A  parasite  or  toady  or  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
character. 

Hc'-or-I$e,  11-quor-Ice,  *lic-or-is,  s.  [Fr.  licor¬ 
ice;  Ital.  liquirizia;  Lat.  liquiritia,  corrupted 
from  glycyrrhiza  (q.  v.). 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Glycyrrhiza(q.  v.)  ;  and  specif.  Gly¬ 
cyrrhiza  glabra  and  G.echinata.  [Glycyrrhiza.] 

(2)  The  root  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

2.  Pharm.:  [Glycyrrhiza.] 

Wild  licorice : 

Bot.:  Aname  for  Ononis  arvensis.  [Ononis,  Rest- 
harrow.] 


“  The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply; 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox;  The  Moral. 

3.  Anything  which  misleads,  deceives,  or  disap¬ 
points  ;  anything  false,  hollow,  and  deceptive. 

If  To  give  the  lir  to:  [Give,  If  17.] 

lie  (2),  s.  [Lie  (2) ,  v.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  relative  positions  of  two  or  more  objects 
with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  any  point  of  the 
compass ;  as,  To  know  the  lie  of  the  land. 

2.  The  situation,  position,  or  state  of  affairs,  &c. 

t  II.  Geol. :  The  arrangement  of  strata  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  their  dip  and  strike. 

lie  (1),  *lye,  *ligh-en,  ♦li-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  leogan 
(pa.  t.  ledg,  pa.  par.  lugen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  liegen 
(pa.  t.  loog,  pa.  par.  gelogen);  Icel.  ljuga  (pa.  t. 
laug,  pa.  par.  loginn) ; Dan.  lyve  (pa.  t.  IGj, ,pa. par. 
lOjet)  ;  Sw.  jug  a  (pa.  t.  log,  pa.  par.  ljugen) ;  Goth. 
liugan  (pa.  t.  lauh,  pa.  par.  lugans ) ;  Ger.  lilgen 
(pa.  t.  log,  pa.  par.  gelogen) ;  Russ.  Igate,  luigate= 
to  lie;  loje= a  lie.]  To  tell  a  lie;  to  speak  falsely 
with  intent  to  deceive ;  to  say  or  do  anything  know- 
ingly  and  deliberately,  with  intent  to  deceive  an¬ 
other. 

“Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  14. 

lie  (2),  *li-en,  *lig-gen,  *lye  (pa.  t.  *lai,  *lei, 
lay,  pa.  par.  *leien,  Hein,  lam),v.  t.  [A.  S.licgan 
(pa.  t.  Iceg,  pa.  par.  legen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  liggen 
(pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  gelegen) ;  Icel.  liggja  (pa.  t.  la, 
pa.  par.  leginn) ;  Dan.  llgge  (pa.  t.  lac te,pa.  par. 
ligget) ;  Sw.  ligga  (pa.  t.  l&g,  pa.  par,  legad) ;  Ger. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


liegen  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  gelegen);  Goth,  ligan 
(pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  ligans) ;  Russ,  lejate.  The  same 
root  appears  in  Lat.  lectus,  and  Gr.  lechos=a.  bed.l 

1.  To  rest  horizontally  or  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position ;  to  occupy  a  position  lengthwise  or  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  anything. 

“Get  thee  up;  wherefore  liest  thou  thus  upon  thy 
face?” — Joshua  vii.  10. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one’s  self  in  a  horizontal  or  in¬ 
clining  position.  (Frequently  with  down.) 

3.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  position ;  as,  To  lie  up 
against  a  wall. 

"Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 

Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee.” 

Epitaph  on  Vanbrugh. 

5.  To  be  deposited  in  the  grave ;  to  be  interred. 

“  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me 
out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  buryingplace.” — Gene¬ 
sis  xlvii.  80. 

6.  To  be  confined  to  one’s  bed,  and  unable  to  rise 
through  illness. 

“  Lies  he  not  bedrid?  ” — Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

7.  To  be  at  rest ;  to  be  calmed  or  still ;  not  to 
move. 

“The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  lie.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  L 

8.  To  pass  the  time  of  night ;  to  sleep. 

“A  stranger  on  that  pillow  lay." 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,620. 

9.  To  te  laid  up  or  deposited ;  to  remain. 

10.  To  be  situated  or  placed ;  to  have  place,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  direction. 

“Michmethah  that  lieth  before  Shechem.” — Joshua 
xvii.  7. 

11.  To  be  posted  or  encamped  ;  to  take  up  a  posi¬ 
tion. 

“My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within  fifteen 
hundred  paces  of  your  tents.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 

*12.  To  reside,  to  dwell. 

“Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ?”— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  1. 

13.  To  be  confined,  as  in  prison. 

“  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 

14.  To  be  or  remain  in  any  particular  state  or 
condition;  to  continue.  (Followed  by  an  adjective, 
participle,  or  clause  denoting  the  condition ;  as,  to 
lie  fallow,  to  lie  weeping,  to  lie  at  one’s  mercy,  to 
lie  still,  &c.) 

“Their  business  still  lies  out  o’  door.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

15.  To  be  contained ;  to  be  deposited. 

“  There  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

16.  To  depend ;  to  be  dependent ;  as,  All  our  hope 
lies  in  watchfulness. 

17.  To  be  in  the  power ;  to  belong  to ;  to  depend. 

“  Dost  thou  endeavor,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  lives  of  all  men?” — Duppa:  Rules  for  Devotion. 

18.  To  consist. 

+19.  To  weigh  ;  to  press  afflictively. 

“  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast  afflicted 
me  with  all  thy  waves.” — Psalm  lxxxviii.  7. 

20.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious ;  to  hang  heavily. 

“I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to  the 

female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands.” — Addison: 
Guardian. 

21.  To  imputed,  reckoned,  or  charged. 

*22.  To  cost ;  as,  It  lies  me  in  more  money. 

23.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature;  to  &9 
sustainable  in  law. 

“  If  a  man  builds  a  house  so  close  to  mine  that  his  roofi 
overhangs  my  roof,  and  throws  the  water  off  his  roof 
upon  mine,  this  is  a  nuisance,  for  which  an  action  will 
lie." —Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

If  1  .To  lie  along: 

Naut. :  To  lean  over  with  a  side  wind,  as  a  ship. 

2.  To  lie  along  the  land : 

Naut. :  To  keep  a  course  parallel  or  nearly  so  to 
the  land. 

*3.  To  lie  at:  To  importune,  to  tease. 

“His  mother  and  brother  had  lain  at  him.” — Harl. 
Miscell.,  iii.  549. 

4.  To  lie  at  one's  door:  To  be  attributable  or 
chargeable  to  one. 

|5.  To  lie  at  one’s  heart:  To  be  a  source  or  object 
of  anxiety,  care,  or  desire. 

6.  To  lie  at  the  root  of  anything :  To  be  the  real  or 
true  cause,  foundation,  or  source. 

7.  To  lie  between:  To  be  limited  to;  as,  one’s 
choice  lies  between  two  courses. 

8.  To  lie  by : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  remain,  to  continue ;  as,  he  has  the  papers 
lying  still  by  him. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bgl,  del 


lie-a-bed 

(6)  To  leave  off ;  to  intermit  labor ;  to  rest  for  a 
tune. 
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lieutenant-general 


lieberkiihnian-glands,  s.  pi.  [Lieberkuehn’s  Law :  A  legal  claim  on  or  upon  property ;  a  legal 
Glands.]  right  in  one  person  to  detain  the  goods  or  another 

,  J  rXT  ,  ,  T  c  „  until  some  claim  of  the  former  against  the  latter 

lie  -blg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  L.  Smith  after  the  has  been  satisfied. 

Baron  v.  Liebig;  sun.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  apple-green  mineral,  occurring  in  small 


“  Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  lii.  1. 

(2 )  Naut  :  To  remain  near,  as  one  ship  to  another,  mammillary  concretions  on  uraninite  (q.  v.).  One 


9.  To  lie  down : 

(1)  To  go  to  rest;  to  lay  one’s  self  down. 

“The leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.” — Isa.  xi.  6. 
*(2)  To  sink  into  the  grave. 

“His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which  shall 
lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust.” — Job  xx.  11. 


apparent  cleavage.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5.  Luster, 
vitreous.  Composition:  Carbonic  acid,  10'2 ;  ses- 
quioxide  of  uranium,  38’0;  lime,  8’9 ;  water,  45’2. 
Dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  effervescence,  afford; 
ing  a  yellow  solution, 


“A  lien  may  be  either  particular  or  general;  the  former 
is  where  the  claim  of  retainer  is  made  upon  the  goods 
themselves,  in  respect  of  which  the  debt  arises,  a  claim 
which  the  law  favors.  The  other,  or  general  lien,  is  where 
goods  are  retained  in  respect  of  a  general  balance  of 
account,  which  is  less  favored.  Thus  a  trainer  who  has 
a  horse  given  him  to  train,  has  a  lien  for  his  charges  of 


which  yields  the  reactions  of  keep  and  training;  and  in  general,  when  the  goods  are 
Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bo-  delivered  to  a  person  to  be  improved  or  altered  in  char- 

- «...  ......  ...  ...=  v.u=„.  — „„„  ...  hernia,  and  Adrianople,  Turkey.  A  similar  mineral  acter,  this  right  arises;  as  when  cloth  is  delivered  to  a 

10.  To  lie  hard  or  heavy  ’  To  press  •  to  be  a  bur-  from  the  Elias  mine,  Joachimsthal,  gave  as  a  mean  tailor  to  convert  into  clothes;  or  corn  to  a  miller  to  be 
dem  or  Heavy .  io  press,  to  oe  a  our  analyges.  Carbonic  acid,  ^86 ;  protoxide  returned  in.  the  shape  of  flour.  The  right  may,  however. 


of  uranium,  37'11 ;  lime,  15'56 ;  water,  23'34. 
lied,  s.  [Ger.] 

Mus. :  The  name  for  a  composition  of  a  simple 
character,  which  is  complete  in  itself;  a  song. 
There  are  several  kinds,  but  the  chief  are  classed 
_  .  under  the  following  heads:  Sacred  songs  or  cho- 

lie  in  a  nutshell:  To  be  capable  of  brief  rales;  secular  songs,  comprising  national  songs, 
it  or  explanation ;  to  be  simple  or  of  easy  People’s  songs  (volkslieder) ,  drinking  songs,  and 


“  This  fever  that  has  troubled  me  so  long 
Lies  heavy  on  me.  O!  my  heart  is  sick.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  V.  3. 

*11.  To  lie  in:  To  be  in  childbed. 

,  “She  had  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been  aposte- 
tnated.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

12.  To 
statement 
determination. 

13.  To  lie  in  one :  To  be  in  the  power  of ;  to  de- 

P^d  °n\ .  ...  ~  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  *leve,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ledf,  li6f ;  voc.  ledfa,  pi. 

14vTo  he  m  the  way:  To  be  an  obstacle  or  impedi-  Zed/e>  ’comp.  le6fr^  super.  le&festl;  cogn.  with  but. 

lief :  led.  ljufr ;  Sw.  ljuf;  Goth.  Hubs ;  Ger.  lieb; 
M.  H.  Ger.  Hep ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Hup;  Buss.  Hoboi= 


humorous  songs. 

lief,  *lef,  *leef,  *liefe,  *leif,  *leave,  *leefe, 


ment. 

15.  To  He  in  wait :  To  watch  or  wait  in  ambush  or 
concealment ;  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  attack. 

|16.  To  He  on  or  upon: 

(1)  To  be  matter  of  obligation  or  duty;  to  be 
incumbent  upon. 

“It  should  lie  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter,  by 
undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necessarily  fall,  without 
ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a  curious  formation 
of  human  bodies.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

(2)  To  depend  upon. 

“  Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

*(3)  To  importune. 

“Dame  Julia  lay  even  upon  him.” — F.  Holland:  Livy, 
p.  27. 

17.  To  lie  on  hand:  To  remain  unsold  or  undis¬ 
posed  of. 

18.  To  He  on  one's  hands: 

(11  To  lie  on  hand. 

(2)  To  hang  heavily ;  as.  Time  lies  on  one's  hands. 


agreeable.] 

*A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Dear,  beloved. 

2.  Willing,  ready,  pleased. 

“  He  up  arose, 

However  lief  or  loth.”  Spenser. 

B.  As  adv.:  Willingly,  gladly,  freely;  only  used 
now  in  the  phrase,  I  had  as  lief=  I  would  as  will¬ 
ingly. 

“  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Coesar,  i.  2. 

*C.  As  subst. :  One  beloved,  a  sweetheart,  a  friend. 
“Her  liefe  lay  naked  in  his  harme.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

liegance,  s.  [Ligeance.] 


19.  To  lie  on  one's  oars :  bo  bo  idle ;  to  cease  work,  doubtful.  Skeat  derives,  it  from  Fr.  lige  —  liege,  Judges  xx.  29. 


liege,  *lege,  *leige,  *lige,  *lyge,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  wait  round  about  Gibeah.” 

Ill  ht.flll.  Slroaf  rl  aui  uoo  if  fraui  b1  r  7  i  n0  - —  liotro  aTud/JP.S  IT.  29. 


be  regulated  by  special  agreement,  and  then  its  opera¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  the  particular  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract;  but  in  the  absence  of  express  contract,  the. law 
implies  a  lien  wherever  the  usage  of  trade  or  the  previous 
dealings  of  the  parties  give  ground  for  such  an  implica¬ 
tion.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  generalD'ens  are  not 
favored  by  law,  yet  in  some  cases  they  have  become 
allowed  and  established  by  usage,  as  in  the  case  of  attor¬ 
neys  upon  the  title-deeds  and  documents  of  their  clients; 
and  factors,  warehousemen,  and  others,  upon  goods  con¬ 
fided  to  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business;  all  of 
whom  have  a  lien  for  the  amount  of  the  general  balance 
due  to  them  in  their  several  capacities.”— Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

lien  of  a  covenant,  s. 

Law:  The  commencement  of  a  covenant,  con 
taining  the  names  of  the  covenanters  and  covenant¬ 
ees,  and  the  character  of  the  covenant,  whether 
joint  or  several.  (  Wharton .) 

ll-en-ter’-ic,  a.  [English  lienter{y) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lientery.  (Grew:  Musceum.) 

ll'-en-ter-y,  s.  [Gr.  Ze7on=smooth,  and  enteron 
=an  intestine;  Fr.  lienterie.] 

Pathol.:  A  species  of  diarrhea  or  looseness,  in 
which  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels 
undigested,  and  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
was  when  taken  into  the  stomach ;  lubricity  of  the 
intestines.  (Mayne.) 

li'-er,  s.  [English  lie  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  lies 
down;  one  who  hides  or  conceals  himself.  (Now 
only  used  as  in  the  ex¬ 
tract.) 

And  Israel  set  liers  in 


20.  To  lie  over, 

(1)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when  pay¬ 
ment  is  due. 

(2)  To  be  adjourned  or  postponed  to  a  future 
occasion. 

21.  To  He  to: 

Naut. :  To  be  checked  or  stopped  in  her  course ; 
as,  a  ship  by  taking  in  sail. 

“We  now  ran  plump  into  a  fog,  and  lay  to." — Lord  Duf- 
ferin:  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,  p.  31. 

22.  To  lie  to  one's  work:  To  exert  one’s  self  to  the 
utmost  in  the  performance  of  one’s  work, 


II  -erne,  subst.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
French  lier=to  bind.]  A 
branch  rib  introduced  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  ribs 


loyal,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  ledic ,  lidic,  lidig  (Ger.  ledig )  = 
free,  unfettered  by  obligations ;  Low  Lat.  ligius.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ruling  or  having  authority  over  men  free  from 
obligations  to  any  but  himself.  . 

2.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure,  either  as  a  vassal  ot  a  groined  arch,  so  as 
to  tribute  and  due  subjection,  or  as  a  lord  to  pro-  *orm  an  ornamental 
tection  and  just  rule. 

“Vassals  sworn 

’Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  20. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tenure  or  bond 


Plan  of  Groined  Arch. 
a.  Principal  ribs.  b.  Tier 


pattern. 

lieu,  s. 
a  place.] 

the  phrase  in  lieu  of  ^instead  of. 

“Not  being  content  to  part  with  his  large  possessions, 


Liernes. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  locum,  accus.  of  locus — 
Place,  stead,  room.  Now  only  used  in 


23  To  lie  under  -  To  he  suhiect  to-  to  suffer  -  to  •  tuiuiug  ui  x  enduing  cue  uenuxe  ox  uonu  --ivot  Deing  content  to  part  with  ft  is  large  possessions, 
be  oonressed^hv  ?  "  i0  b<3  SU,)eCt  t0  ’  tG  sutter*  1)0  reciprocally  connecting  lord  and  vassal.  By  liege  in  lieu  of  the  treasure  by  Christ  offered  in  heaven  [hei 
oe  oppxtsscu  oy.  homage  a  vassal  was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  was  reputed  deficient.”— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1&. 

•*  1  ,ot  n  l  rr»  7j  a  1101  rl  pv*  t  n  l  a  ronort  “  _  Qh  rt  hocn  .  ~  11  - - -  i..' h  '  _ 2 _ • j.  _n  


‘Let  him  .  .  .  lie  under  this  report.”  —  Shakesp.: 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

24.  To  lie  with: 

(1)  To  lodge  or  sleep  with. 

(2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

“If  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter-in-law.” — Leviticus 
XX.  12. 

(3)  To  belong  to ;  to  depend  on ;  as,  It  lies  with 
you  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

lie-a-bed,  s.  One  who  lies  in  bed  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  morning. 

“You  are  a  lazy  lie-a-bed.”  —Foote:  Mayor  of  Garrett,  i. 

liebe'-ner-lte,  s.  [Named  after  L.  Liebener; 
euff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  liebnerit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  six-sided  crystals  in  a 


all,  not  excepting  his  sovereign  ;  or  against  all  ex¬ 
cepting  a  former  lord  to  whom  he  owed  like  service. 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  vassal  holding  a  fee,  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  do  certain  services  and  duties  to  his  lord. 

2.  A  lord,  a  superior,  a  sovereign. 

“  Friedrich’s  no  liege  of  his,  while  he  delays 
Getting  the  Pope’s  curse  off  him.” 

it.  Browning :  Sordello,  V. 

3.  A  law-abiding  citizen. 

liege-lord,  s.  A  sovereign,  a  superior  lord, 
liege-poustie,  s. 

Scots  Law :  That  state  of  health  which  gives  a 
person  full  power  to  dispose,  mortis  causa  or  other- 


lieu-ten  -3,n-9jr,  s.  [Eng.  lieutenant ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieutenant. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  lieutenants  collectively. 
(Felton:  On  the  Classics.) 

3.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord 
lieutenant.  (Eng.) 

“Addresses  to  the  King.  ...  from  Norwich,  from 
Hereford,  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  London.” — Baker: 
Charles  II.  (an.  1682). 

IT  Commission  of  lieutenancy  : 

Eng.  Law :  The  same  as  Commission  of  Array. 

lieu-ten'-unt,  *lef-ten-aunt,  *lief-ten-aunth 

s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  locum-tenentem,  accus.  of  locum. 
tenens= one  who  holds  the  place  of  another ;  a 
deputy:  locus— a.  place;  tenens,  pr.  par.  of  teneo— 
to  hold.] 

- - -  ------  <= - -  -  T,  .  -  ,  . - :r*— I-  Ord.  Lang.:  An  officer,  civil  or  military,  who 

gray ,  no  double  refraction.  Composition :  a  hy-  at  pleasure.  _  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  supplies  the  place  of  another  temporarily  during 

xlpntn/]  nxli  nr,  4/\  P  nln  7  V,  n  rrri  4-  b  nllrn  1  i  Dwr\L  n  LI  .  *  (1  Pi.T  1 1  -mPm  n  7 1  0  n  O  1  #  o7-l  /)  O  r\n  TTOW  O  n  O  A  Lai  a  rr  r\  TV  A  aa4  a  L  -Ml  —  -  .  C  *  ^ 


drated  silicate  of  alumina  with  alkalies.  Probably 
a  pseudomorph  after  Nepheline  (q.  v.).  Dana  in¬ 
cludes  it  in  the  Pinite  group,  the  members  of  which 
are  probably  all  pseudomorphs. 

lie'-ber-kuhn,  s.  [After  the  inventor,  Lieber- 
ktthn.] 

Optics:  An  annular  reflector  attached  to  the  nose 
of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope,  and  serving 
to  illuminate  an  object  by  reflecting  the  rays  which 
pass  around  the  object  through  the  slip  on  the 
stand. 

Lieberkiilm’s  glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  The  name  given  to  the  minute  tubular 
glands  of  the  small  intestine,  because  first  ac¬ 
curately  described  by  Lieberkiihn.  (Mayne.) 

lie-ber-kuhn  -i-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  Lieberkiihn. 


death-bed ,  a  liege-poustie  conveyance  being  one  not  absence,  illness,  &c. 
challengeable  on  the  head  of  death-bed. 


*lie£e'-d6m,  s.  [Eng.  liege ;  suff.  -dom.]  Alle¬ 
giance. 

“  [They]  proffered  scepter,  robe,  and  crown, 
Liegedom  and  seignoi’ie.” 


liege'-man,  s. 
a  liege,  a  subject. 


Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  36. 
[Eng.  liege,  and  man.']  A  vassal. 


It  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such  kings.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

*lieg’-er,  s.  [Ledger,  Leger.] 

*ir-en,  pa. par.  of  v.  [Lie  (2),  v.] 

11  -an,  s.  [Fr. = a  band  or  tie,  from  Lat.  ligamen, 
from  ligo=to  tie,  to  bind.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite, ' 


“And  this  taxinge  was  ye  first,  and  executed  when 
Syrenius  was  leftenaunt  in  Siria.”— Luke  2  (1551). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :  A  commissioned  officer  ranking  next 
below  a  captain. 

2.  Naval :  A  commissioned  officer  ranking  next 
below  a  Commander  in  the  British  Navy,  and,  rela¬ 
tively,  with  a  captain  in  the  army. 

t  "  Deputy -lieutenant :  An  officer  appointed  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  to  act,  in  certain  cases, 
as  his  deputy.  (Eng.) 

lieutenant- colonel,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  colonel, 
lieutenant-general,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


lieutenant-governor 
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life-weary 


lieutenant-governor,  s.  An  officer  of  a  state,  m  A  single  principle  force  or  acent  which  has; 
k  fnext  beiOW  a.^ovem°r-  He  performs  the  been  regarded  as  the  common  source  of  all  vital 
duties  of  aj?overuor  in  case  of  the  latter’s  death,  properties  and  the  common  cause  of  all  vital  ac¬ 
tions.  (Quain.) 

3.  Scripture: 


absence  from  the'state,  or  inability  to  act. 

*lieu-ten  -?.nt-rf,  s.  [Eng.  lieutenant;  -ryf] 
The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieutenant;  lieu¬ 
tenancy. 

“If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  of  your  lieutenantry, 

ss™ your  three  finger8 


•  W  Existence  as  a  living  being,  as  opposed  to  one 
m  the  literal  sense  dead.  This  existence  is  described 


*life-drop,  s. 
life-estate,  s. 
the  life  of  the  holder, 
life-everlasting,  s. 

1.  Lit. 

2.  Bot. 


A  drop  of  life-blood ;  a  vital  drop. 
An  estate  which  continues  during 


[Life  II.,  4  (3).} 

A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  com. 


lieu-ten  -ant-ship,  s.  [Eng.  lieutenant;  -ship.} 
The  rank  or  office  of  a  lieutenant ;  lieutenancy. 


as  having  been  breathed  into  us  at  first  by  the  Cre-  posite  genus  Gnaphalium,  more  commonly  called 
a  tor.  (Gen.  11.  7.)  Death  (i.  e.,  the  cessation  of  Everlasting.  (See  also  Cudweed.) 

life-giver,  s.  The  Giver  of  eternal  life. 

“Father  omnipotent! 

Son,  the  Life-giver!” 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

life-giving,  a.  Giving  or  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  giving  life;  inspiriting,  invigorating, 
animating. 

“A  living  and  life-giving  stream.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  liii. 

life-guard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  guard  of  a  sovereign’s  person ; 
a  king’s  body-guard.  In  the  British  army  the  name 
of  Life-guards  is  given  to  two  cavalry  regiments  of 
the  Household  Brigade. 

IT  In  this  sense  life  really=body;  cf.  Dut.  lijf— 


.  .  A  spiritual  state  of  existence.  (Gal.  ii.  20.) 

(3)  Existence  forever  in  a  state  of  holiness  and 
happiness  in  heaven.  (John  iii.  16.) 

if  1.  Expectation  of  life :  [Expectation.] 

2.  For  life: 

(1)  For  the  whole  term  of  one’s  natural  exist- 


lieve,  a.  [Lief.] 

lie v -rite,  s.  [Named  by  Werner  after  the  dis¬ 
coverer  Lelihvre ;  Ger.  lievrit.]  _ __ _ _ 

Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhom-  ence;  as,  to  have  a  pension  for  life. 
bic  system,  and  also  found  massive.  Prism  faces  (2)  To  save  one’s  life  ;  as,  to  swim  for  life. 
striated  longitudinally.  Hardness,  5’5-6;  specific  3.  Life  of  an  execution: 

fravity,  3’7-4'2  ;  luster,  sub-metallic ;  color,  iron-  Law:  The  period  during  which  an  execution  is  in 
lack ;  streak,  black,  sometimes  greenish  ;  opaque,  force. 

■Composition:  Variable,  probably  because  of  im-  4.  To  the  life:  So  as  to  exactly  resemble  a  living 
purities  present,  but  essentially  a  silicate  of  the  person  or  original ;  as,  a  picture  drawn  to  the  life. 
proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  iron,  andlime,  with  some-  n  Obvious  compounds  :  Life-consuming  (Pope), 

times  manganese  and  some  water.  First  found  in  c-diff using  (Thomson),  life-ending,  life-giver,  life-  ,  ,  ..  .  -  ... 

Elba,  where  it  occurs  in  large  and  well-formed  invigorating  (Cowper),  life-maintaining,  life-poi-  body,  lijf -garde— lif e-guard  ;Sw.  lt/=body ;  Ger.  leib. 
crystals,  subsequently  at  other  localities,  but  mostly  zoning  (Shakespeare),  life-renewing,  life-restoring  2.  Locomotive-engin. :  A  safeguard,  rail-guard, 
massive.  (Cowper),  life-sustaining,  &c.  sweeper.  The  device  embracing  the  brooms  fixed 

lif,  lief,  16of,  ..  [Arab. !,/.]  llfe-ammity,,  .  A  sum  of  mono,  paid  yearly  s’“U°bs‘™’- 

Bot.,  <&c.:  The  fibers  binding  the  petioles  of  the  1..ng  A  pers°n  s  1  ®*  . 

Date-palm  together.  They  are  used  for  ropes.  llle- arrow,  s.  An  arrow,  having  a  line  attached, 

_  and  large  barbs,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  catch  in 
life,  *ll.f,  lyf,  "lyfe  (pi.  lives,  lyves),s.  [A.  S.  the  rigging,  fired  from  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of 
lif  (genit.  lifes,  dat.  life  ;  pi.  hfas) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  establishing  communication  between  the  shore  and 
lif,  lifi;  Dan.  liv ;  Sw.  lif;  O.  H.  Ger.  lip,  leip- life ;  a  vessel  in  distress. 


Ger.  leib ;  Dut.  lijf  =the  body.]  [Live.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  The  period  during  which  the  body  and  soul 
ure  united;  the  existence  on  earth  of  a  human 
being ;  the  period  from  birth  to  death. 

“At  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  the  art  to  impose  the 
■same.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  13. 

(3)  The  living  form;  as  distinguished  from  a 
copy ;  a  real  person,  or  state ;  as,  a  picture  taken 
from  the  life. 

“.It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

(4)  Animals  generally  or  collectively;  animated 
beings;  living  creatures;  as,  The  pond  is  full  of 
life. 

2*  F i Q wi* at iv dy  . 

(1)  The  period  during  which  anything  continues 
to  exist ;  as  an  institution,  or  government. 

(2)  A  mode,  manner,  or  course  of  living ;  the  sur-  ^  _ 

rounding  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  essential, 
one  lives,  considered  with  regard  to  happiness  or 
misery,  virtue  or  vice. 

“I  must  give  over  this  life.”— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 

Pt.  i.  2. 

*(3)  The  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life. 

(Pope:  Homer,  in  Todd.) 

(4)  One  who  or  that  which  makes  alive ;  the  cause 
or  source  of  life ;  the  animating  principle. 

“For  he  is  thy  life." — Deuteronomy  xxx.  20. 


life-assurance,  s.  [Insurance.] 

life-belt,  s.  A  belt  of  inflated  india-rubber,  of 
cork  or  other  material,  used  to  support  the  body  in 
the  water. 

life-blood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit.:  The  blood,  which  is  necessary  to  life; 
vital  blood. 

“  While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm’d  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-blood  of  his  bleeding  breast.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  That  which  is  essential  to  existence,  success, 
or  strength. 

“Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, 

Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins.” 

Swift:  Run  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 

2.  An  involuntary  quiver  of  the  eyelid,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  life-blood. 

B.  Asadj.:  As  necessary  as  blood  to  existence; 


“Trample  under  foot  all  the  most  sacred  and  life-blood 
laws.” — Milton:  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  iii. 

life-boat,  s. 

Naut.:  A  boat  specially  constructed  for  saving 
life  in  storms  and  heavy  seas,  when  ordinary  boats 
could  not  attempt  to  do  so,  except  at  imminent  peril 
or  certain  death  to  those  within  them.  The  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  in  a  life-boat  may  be  thus  summed 
Extra  buoyancy,  self-discharge  of  water,  bal- 


tions  from  the  track.  (Eng.) 

life-hold,  s. 

Law:  The  same  as  Life-land  (q.  v.). 

life-insurance,  s.  [Insurance.] 

life-interest,  s.  An  interest  or  estate  which 
lasts  during  the  life  of  the  holder  or  some  other 
person. 

life-land,  s.  Land  held  on  a  lease  for  lives; 
called  also  Life-hold  (q.  v.). 

♦life-leaving,  s.  A  departure  from  life ;  decease, 
death. 

life-likeness,  s.  Likeness  to  life. 

“An  absolute  life-likeness  of  expression.” — E.  A.  Poe: 
Oval  Portrait. 

life-line,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  line  stretched  above  a  yard  to  enable  seamen 
to  stand  thereon  in  manning  yards. 

2.  A  line  stretched  from  object  to  object  on  deck, 
for  the  men  to  grasp  in  bad  weather  and  heavy  sea. 

3.  A  line  attached  at  one  end  to  a  life-buoy  and 
floating  loosely,  to  assist  a  person  in  grasping  it. 

life-long,  live-long,  a.  Lasting  or  continuing 
throughout  life. 

TT  Live-long  is  frequently  used  colloquially  in  the 
sense  of  the  whole,  complete,  full,  with  a  notion  of 
tediousness  or  weariness. 

“  Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say, 

He  toucht  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  7. 

life-mortar,  s.  A  mortar  for  throwing  a  rocket 
with  a  line  attached  from  the  shore  to  a  ship  in 
distress. 

life-office,  s.  An  office  or  association  where  life- 
insurances  can  be  effected. 

life-peer,  s.  A  peer  for  life  only. 

life-peerage,  s.  A  peerage  that  lapses  at  the 


up  _  -  .  -  • 

(5)  One  who  or  that  which  enlivens,  animates,  lasting,  self-righting,  stability,  speed,  stowage- 
cheers,  or  inspirits ;  a  person  or  thing  that  imparts  room,  and  strength  of  build. 

life  vigor,  spirit,  animation,  or  enjoyment ;  as,  He  Life-boat  service:  The  life-boat  service  of  the  death  of  the  holder. 

-was  the  life  of  the  party.  United  States,  which  now  has  nearly  250  stations  life-plant,  s. 

(6)  Animation,  spirit,  vigor,  energy  vivacity ;  as,  on  ocean,  lake  and  njer  within  the  limits  of  the  Bof  .  The  Bermuclian  and  West  Indian  name  for 

He  has  no  life  in  him  ;  a  poem  without  life.  United  States,  and  which  during  a  single ^  year  th  BryophyUum  calycinum ,  a  plant  of  the  order 

(7)  A  person ;  a  living  being.  (Used  m  the  plural ;  has  saved  nearly  4,000  lives  and  $7  0004W0  worth  of  Crassuf;/cese  which  will  grow  if  hung  up  without 

as  How  many  lives  were  lost?  and  collectively,  in  property,  is  the  outgrowth  ol  the  ettorts  ot  the  -i 

the  singular,  as.  There  was  a  great  loss  of  life.)  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  which  fifty  years 

(81  The  narrative  or  history  of  the  life  of  a  per-  ago  established  huts  of  refuge  and  volunteer  life-  life-preserver,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  pre- 

•son  his  career  and  fortunes  ;  a  biography.  boat  service  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Theoret-  serves,  or  is  intended  to  preserve,  life ;  specif.,  (1). a 

A)  Common  occurrences  or  events ;  the  course  or  ically,  the  institution  may  be  said  to  have  been  contrivance  to  enable  a  person  to  float  in  water  in 
events  of  everyday  occurrence  ;  human  affairs.  formed  by  the  Puritan  Miles  Standish  the  captain  case  of  accident ;  a  cork-jacket  or  inflatable  beltor 
events  oi  evei  y  ay  ’  of  Plymouth,  who,  in  1634,  built  a  hut  of  refuge  for  waistcoat  are  ordinary  devices  for  this  purpose ;  (2) 

“That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life,  .  nra  An  TWhnrv  (Mass  1  heach  but  -  1  -- - au  .u.i™  i,..j  ....j  A.' 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.”—  Milton:  P.  L.,vm.  194.  stranded  sailors  on  Duxpury,  (Mass.)  Deacn,  put 

.  ,  ,  .  practically  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 

(10)  Position  in  society;  rank;  social  state,  as  mane  Society  early  in  the  present  century  were  the 

determined  by  the  style  of  living ;  as,  high  or  low  founc(ation  of  the  present  splendid  system  of  life 
life.  ,  ,  „  *  ,  ,  .  ,  saving.  These  efforts  were  at  first  wholly  supported 

(11)  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  for  that  which  ^  voiuntary  subscription,  but  received  aid  of 

x„  t-r.  r, t,o  oc  r. no  «  oTistsnc.fi'  a  darling.  Congress  in  i847,  and  each  year  since  ever-increas¬ 

ing  appropriations  have  been  made,  until  to-day 
there  are  maintained  the  number  of  stations  given 
above. 

life-buoy,  s.  ”  ^  .  .  ,  .  .  „  ,  , 

Naut.:  A  buoy  or  float  which  is  thrown  overboard  life-string,  s.  Anervo  or  strmg  in  the  body 

t,  „  nntil  assistance  arrives.  It  mav  supposed  to  be  essential  to  life. 


is  as  dear  to  one  as  one’s  existence  ; 

(12)  The  inmost  part;  the  essence,  the  substance. 
“There  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 


a  loaded  stick  or  cane  with  a  leaden  head,  used  as  a 
protection  against  assailants. 

life-rate,  s.  The  rate  of  premium  for  which  a 
life  is  insured.  * 

life-rocket,  s.  A  rocket  discharged  from  a  life- 
mortar;  it  carries  aline  intended  as  the  means  of 
opening  communication  between  a  ship  in  distress 
and  those  on  shore. 

life-shot,  s.  A  shot  carrying  a  line,  and  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  a  life-arrow  (q.  v.). 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Commercial:  .  .  _ _ _ |  __ 

(1)  An  insurance  on  a  person’s  life  ;  a  life-insur-  to  sustain  a  person  until  assistance  arrives.  It  may  , 

ance  policy.  .  be  an  india-rubber  belt  capable  of  inflation,  or  a  “Breaking  thy  veins  and  thy  life-strings  with  like 

(2)  A  person  considered  as  the  object  of  a  policy  painted  canvas  case,  of  an  annular  shape,  contain-  pain  and  grief.  —Sir  T.  More:  works,  p.  77. 

of  insurance ;  as,  a  good  life,  a  bad  life.  ing  COrk.  [Buoy,  s.]  life-table,  subst.  A  statistical  table  showing  the 

2.  Physiology :  ...  .  .  ,  ...  life-car  s.  An  apparatus  used  to  communicate  probability  of  human  life  at  different  ages. 

(1)  The  assemblage  of  actions  arising  from  vital  t  .  a  wreck  and  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  life-weary,  a.  Weary  of  life  or  of  living. 

rescuing  persons  on  board.  _  .  "Th.ith.  «.ke, ....  deed, 

mental.  IQuain.)  -life-cord,  s.  The  seme 


The  same  as  Life-string  (q.  v.). 


Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 


JXnl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  5hin, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


lifeful 
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>  life'-ful,  *ly-full,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  'life;  -ful(l).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Full  of  life ;  lively. 

2.  Giving  life ;  life-giving. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  lively  manner. 

“Thus  he  lifeful  spake.” — Keats:  Endymion,  i.  768. 

life -less,  *live  -less,  a.  [Eng.  life;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  life ;  dead,  inanimate. 

“  There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey. 

Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay.” 

Longfellow:  Excelsior . 

2.  Inanimate ;  devoid  of  life ;  inorganic,  inert. 

“Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifeless  things.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  707. 

3.  Deprived  of,  or  having  lost  physical  energy ;  in 
a  swoon  or  faint. 

4.  Devoid  of  life  or  living  beings ;  deserted,  deso¬ 
late. 

“  But  come,  my  Muse,  the  desert  barrier  burst, 

A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  748. 

5.  Devoid  of  life,  spirit,  force,  vigor,  or  anima¬ 
tion;  dull,  heavy,  spiritless. 

“  The  more  I  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprove 
A  soul  so  lifeless,  and  so  slow  to  love.” 

Cowper:  Nativity.  (Transl.) 

6.  Vapid,  flat,  tasteless,  dead. 

II  Lifeless  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life 
where  it  has  once  been ;  inanimate  supposes  its 
absence  where  it  has  never  been ;  a  person  is  said  to 
be  lifeless  or  dead  from  whom  life  has  departed  ;  the 
material  world  consists  of  objects  which  are  by 
nature  inanimate. 

llfe'-less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lifeless;  -ly.]  In  a  life¬ 
less  manner;  without  life,  spirit,  or  animation; 
frigidly,  dully. 

llfe’-less-ness,  s.  [English  (i/e(ess,- -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lifeless ;  absence  or  desti¬ 
tution  of  life;  want  of  spirit,  vigor,  or  animation. 
“The  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 

Long— fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness." 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  20. 

_  life -like,  a.  [Eng.  life ;  -like.]  Like  life :  like  a 
living  being ;  exactly  like  an  original. 

“Minerva,  lifelike,  on  embodied  air 
Impress’d  the  form  of  Iphthima  the  fair.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  1,048. 

*llfe'-ly,  *lif-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  life;  - ly .]  In  a  life¬ 
like  manner ;  to  the  life  ;  like  life. 

*llf  -?n,  v.  t.  [English  lif(e) ;  -en.]  To  give  an 
appearance  of  life  to ;  to  liven  (q.  v.). 

llf-er,  s.  [Eng.  lif(e)  ,*  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  (.Slang.) 

“They’ll  make  the  Artful  nothing  less  than  a  lifer.” — 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

life -rent,  s.  [Eng.  life,  and  rent.] 

Law:  A  rent  to  which  one  is  entitled  during  the 
term  of  one’s  life  or  for  the  support  of  life  ;  a  right 
to  use  and  enjoy  property  during  life,  without 
destroying  or  wasting  it. 

llfe’-rent-er,  s.  [Eng.  liferent;  -er.]  One  who 
is  entitled  to  or  enjoys  a  liferent. 

*llfe'-rent-rlx,  s.  [Eng.  liferent;  fern.  suff.  -rix.] 
A  woman  having  a  liferent  in  property.  (Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  ii.) 

life  -some,  a.  [Eng.  life;  -some.]  Lively. 

llfe'-some-ness,  s.  [En g.lifesome;  :ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lifesome  ;  liveliness. 

life  -spring,  s.  [English  life,  and  spring .]  The 
spring  or  source  of  life. 

llfe'-tlme,  s.  [Eng.  life,  and  time.]  The  period 
during  which  life  continues;  duration  of  life. 

lift  (1),  *left-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  lypta— to  lift, 
from  Zo/f=the  air;  cogn.  with  Dan.  I0fte=to  lift, 
from  loft=  the  air,  a  loft;  Sw.  lyfta= to  lift,  from 
loft=  the  air,  aloft;  O.  H.  Ger.  luftan;  Ger.  liiften.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position. 

“The  master,  forgetting,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that  a 
king  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifted  his  cane." — Macaulay / 
Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  support  in  the  air  or  aloft.. 

3.  To  elevate ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  in  dignity,  for¬ 
tune,  or  position.  (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

4.  To  cause  to  swell,  as  with  pride ;  to  make  proud, 
to  elate. 

“His  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction.” — 1  Chron. 
rxvi.  16. 


5.  To  raise  in  estimation. 

*6.  To  bear,  to  support. 

*  So  down  he  fell,  that  th’  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  64. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  try  to  raise ;  to  exert  one’s  strength  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  anything. 

“The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too 
heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken.” — Locke. 

2.  To  rise ;  to  be  raised ;  as,  A  fog  lifts. 

U  Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted;  whatever  is 
to  be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised ;  whatever  is 
to  be  constructed  above  other  objects  is  erected.  A 
ladder  is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another;  a  standard  ladder  is 
raised  against  a  building ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected. 
These  terms  are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral 
acceptation ;  exalt  and  elevate  are  rarely  used  in 
any  other  sense. 

It  1  .To  lift  up  the  eyes : 

(1)  To  raise  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  seeing;  to 
look. 

“  Then  on  ihe  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
saw  the  place  afar  off.” — Genesis  xxii.  4. 

(2)  To  direct  prayers  to  God;  to  direct  one’s 
desires. 

“I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.” — Psalm  cxxi.  L 

*2.  To  lift  up  the  face  :  To  look  with  confidence. 

“Thou  .  .  .  eh  alt  lift  up  thy  face  unto  God.” — Job 

xxii.  26. 

*3.  To  lift  up  the  feet:  To  come  quickly  to  one’s 
help. 

‘‘Lift  up  thy  feet  unto  the  perpetual  desolations.” — 
Psalm  lxxiv.  3. 

4.  To  lift  the  hand :  To  raise  the  hand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  striking. 

5.  To  lift  up  the  hand  or  hands: 

(1)  To  raise  the  hands  in  prayer. 

“When  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  holy  oracle.” — 
Psalm  xxviii.  2. 

(2)  To  swear  by  raising  the  hand  toward  heaven. 

“I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high 

God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.” — Genesis  xiv.  22. 

(3)  To  attack,  to  strike. 

“  Therefore  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  them,  to  over¬ 
throw  them  in  the  wilderness.” — Psalm  cvi.  26. 

(4)  To  rebel ;  to  rise  up  in  opposition  to. 

*6.  To  lift  up  the  head : 

(1)  To  rejoice. 

“  Then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemp¬ 
tion  draweth  nigh.” — Luke  xxi.  28. 

(2)  To  raise  from  a  low  condition  to  a  place  of 
dignity. 

“Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine 
head.” — Genesis  xl.  13. 

*7.  To  lift  up  the  heel  against :  To  treat  with  in¬ 
solence  or  contempt. 

“  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me.” — John  xiii.  18. 

*8.  To  lift  up  the  horn:  To  behave  insolently  or 
arrogantly. 

‘‘Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high:  speak  not  with  a  stiff 
neck.” — Psalm  lxxv.  5. 

*9.  To  lift  up  the  voice :  To  cry  aloud,  either  in 
joy  or  sorrow :  to  lament  loudly. 

“The  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and.' wept.” — Judges 
ii.  4. 

lift  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat,  should 
properly  be  liff,  the  t  denoting  the  agent,  and  being 
rightly  employed  in  the  substantive  only.  Goth. 
hlifan= to  steal;  hliftus=&  thief;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
clipo ;  Gr.  klepto=to  steal.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  steal;  to  remove  or  carry  off 
like  a  thief. 

“Live  by  stealing,  reiving,  lifting  cows.” — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  steal,  to  thieve. 

lift  (1),  *luft,  *lyft,  s.  [A.  S.  lyft=  the  air.] 
[Lift  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  air,  the  sky. 

“In  the  luft  he  hurde  anhey,  as  he  alone  was.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  289. 

(2)  The  act  or  manner  of  lifting  or  raising. 

“And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  lift 

that  makes  the  speed.” — Bacon:  Essays ;  Of  Dispatch. 

(3)  That  which  is  or  has  to  be  raised ;  a  weight. 

(4)  The  distance  or  height  to  which  anything  is 
or  has  to  be  raised ;  as,  a  lift  of  ten  feet. 

(51  A  lift-gate  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Assistance  in  lifting ;  hence  assistance  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  as,  to  give  a  person  a  lift  in  a  vehicle. 


2.  Fig. :  Assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
object;  help  in  rising  in  the  world;  as,  to  give  a 
person  a  lift  in  his  business. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraulic  Engineering:  . 

(1)  The  amount  by  which  a  canal-boat  is  elevated 

in  a  lock ;  the  difference  in  level  between  the  upper 
and  lower  pounds.  ,  ,  , 

(2)  The  rise  of  an  undershot-wheel  above  the 

water-surface.  ,  ,  , 

(3)  A  substitute  for  canal-locks,  the  boats  being 
lifted  and  lowered  by  machinery  from  level  to  level. 

2.  Lathe :  One  of  the  several  flats  or  grooves  for 
the  belt  on  the  driving  and  cone  wheels  of  a  lathe. 


3.  Machinery,  <&c. : 

(1)  A  hoisting-machine ;  an  elevator  for  persons, 
goods,  or  material  in  large  hotels,  factories,  and 
tenement  houses.  The  ordinary  lift  consists  of  a 
cage  or  platform  working  up  and  down  in  a  shaft, 
and  is  driven  by  manual,  steam,  or  hydraulic  power. 
Some  form  of  brake  is  invariable  both  for  general 
use  and  in  case  of  accident,  while  catches  or  bolts 
are  provided  to  support  the  platform  at  the  various 
landings  when  loading  or  unloading.  Continuous 
lifts  consist  of  a  series  of  cages  or  platforms  strung 
upon  endless  chains,  and  working  in  a  double  shaft, 
one-half  of  the  platforms  ascending  and  the  other 
descending.  They  are  driven  at  a  low  rate  of  speed, 
to  allow  of  safe  loading  and  discharging. 

(2)  A  dumb-waiter. 

4.  Mining:  The  height  through  which  an  ore- 
stamp  rises  and  falls. 

5.  Naut. :  A  rope  stretching  from  a  mast-head  to 
the  end  of  a  yard,  to  trim  it  (squareing),  or  in  top¬ 
ping  (yards  apeak). 

6.  Shoemaking:  One  thickness  or  layer  of  leather 
in  the  tap  which  forms  the  heel  of  a  boot. 

IT  Dead,  lift:  A  lift  without  any  assistance  from 
the  obj  ect  lifted  ;  an  effort  to  raise  something  inert : 
hence,  something  which  calls  for  all  one’s  powers 
or  energies. 


“Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  6tand. 

And  you  freely  must  own  you  were  at  a  dead  lift.” 

Swift 

lift-bridge,  s.  [Drawbridge.] 
lift-gate,  s.  A  gate  which  lifts  instead  of  swing¬ 
ing  on  a  pintle;  as  (1)  a  portcullis;  (2)  a  farm-gate 
counterbalanced,  and  rising  in  guides,  like  a  sash ; 
(3)  a  canal-lock,  graving-dock,  or  sluice-gate,  which 
rises  in  vertical  grooves  in  the  walls, 
lift-hammer,  s.  [Trip-hammer,  Tilt-hammer.] 
lift-latch  lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  latch  is  pivoted 
and  lifted  free  of  the  keeper,  passing  through  a 
notch  in  the  box,  instead  of  being  simply  retracted, 
lift-lock,  s. 

Engin.:  A  canal-lock,  in  which  a  boat  is  lifted  by 
the  introduction  of  water,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the 
upper  level.  [Lift,  s.,  II.  1.] 
lift-pump,  S.  [LlFTING-PtTMP.] 


lift-tenter,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  adopted  in  European  windmills 
for  regulating  the  distance  between  the  mill-stones, 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  vanes.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  steam-governor,  having  suspended 
balls  which  fly  out  by  accession  of  speed,  and  thus 
act  upon  the  bridge-tree  by  which  the  runner  is 
supported. 

2.  A  ball-governor  arrangement  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  use  of  the 
contrivance  preceded  that  of  its  application  to  the 
steam-engine. 

lift-wall,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  The  wall  at  the  head  of  a 
canal-lock  chamber. 

lift  water-wheel,  s. 

1.  An  undershot  wheel. 

2.  t.  water-wheel  the  gudgeons  and  bearings  of 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  adapt  it  to  vary¬ 
ing  heights  of  water  supply. 

*llft  (2)  ,8.  [Lift  (2),  v.]  A  shoplifter,  a  thief. 

“The  cunningest  foyst,  nip,  lift,  prigs.” — Greene r 
Thieves  Falling  Out. 

llft'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  lift  (1),  v. ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  lifted ;  capable  of  being  lifted. 

lift -Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  lift  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  lifts  or 
raises. 


,  ‘  Tilou’  ®  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  mine 

head.  — Psalm  iii.  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Domestic : 

(1)  A  tool  for  raising  or  adjusting  the  lids  of  a 
stove. 

(2)  An  implement  for  holding  hot  plates  or  dishes. 

2.  Founding :  A  tool  used  by  a  molder  in  elevatin® 
the  cope  from  the  drag. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit]  sire,  sir  marine-  go  p5tl 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tif,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw 
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3.  Machinery : 

(1)  Acam  or  wiper  used  in  raising  a  stamper  or 
beetle,  or  in  depressing  the  tail  of  a  tilt-hammer 
helve. 

(2)  An  elevator  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

4.  Paper-making :  A  cast-iron  wheel  with  buckets 
revolving  in  a  case,  lifting  pulp  from  the  reservoir 
or  pulp-chest,  and  passing  it  to  the  trough,  whence 
it  nows  on  to  the  traveling  web. 

B.  Steam-eng.:  The  arm  on  a  lifting-rod  that 
raises  the  puppet-valve. 

6.  Surg. :  [Levator.] 

lift'-er  (2),  s.  [Lift  (2),  v.]  A  thief,  a  robber; 
chiefly  in  comp. ;  as,  a  shop -lifter. 

llft  -iflg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Lift  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  raising,  elevating,  or  hoisting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lifted  or  raised ;  as,  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  a  fog. 

lifting-bar,  s. 

\.  Knitting-machine :  A  horizontal  rod  or  bar 
having  a  short  intermittent  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  reciprocation,  and  which  at  the  proper 
moment  operates  to  lift  the  jacks. 

2.  Weaving:  The  movable  frame  of  a  Jacquard 
loom  in  which  the  lifting-blades  are  fastened, 
lifting-blade,  s. 

Weaving :  An  iron  rule  to  receive  the  lifting-wires 
of  a  Jacquard  loom  when  hoisted. 

lifting-bridge,  s.  [Drawbridge.] 

lifting-jack,  s.  A  hoisting  implement  worked 
by  a  lever,  a  screw  and  a  lever,  or  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

lifting-piece,  s. 

Horol. :  A  lever  having  a  tooth  which  engages  in 
notches  in  the  count-wheel  to  restrain  the  striking. 

lifting-pump,  s.  A  pump  by  which  the  liquid  to 
be  raised  is  lifted  instead  of  forced  from  its  recep¬ 
tacle  to  the  point  of  discharge.  To  this  class  be¬ 
longs  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pump.  The  chain- 
pump  and  similar  devices  may  also  be  included. 

lifting-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  _  rod  receiving  motion  from  the 
rock-shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  the  lifter  of 
the  puppet-valve. 

lifting-screw,  s.  A  form  of  hoist  in  which  a 
screw  is  used. 

lifting-set,  s.  The  series  of  pumps  by  which 
water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  amine  by  suc¬ 
cessive  lifts. 

lifting-wires,  s.  pi. 

Weaving.  The  wires  by  which  the  warp-threads 
are  raised  and  lowered  to  produce  the  pattern  in  a 
Jacquard  apparatus. 

lig  -il-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligamentum= a 
band,  from  ligo— to  bind;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  liga- 
mento .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  binds,  ties,  or 
unites  one  thing  to  another ;  a  bond,  a  tie. 

“No  common  ligament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds.’’ 

Swift ■  Progress  of  Marriage. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Shorthands  of  strong,  white  glistening 
fibers  by  which  the  bones  are  bound  together.  A 
typical  example  is  the  ligamentum  nuchce,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  spine  of  the  occipital  bone  to  that  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  binding  together  the 
bones  of  the  neck,  and  analogous  to  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  elastic  ligament  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
ligaments  in  the  human  body  are  very  numerous, 
and  all  have  distinctive  names. 

“A  ligament,  or  sinew,  is  of  a  nature  between  grisles 
and  nerves.” — P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island ,  ch.  ii.  (Note  4.) 

2.  Zo6l.  (pi.) :  Two  appliances,  one  external  and 
one  internal,  for  holding  together  the  valves  of  a 
conch  if  erous  mollusk.  The  external  ligament,  or 
the  ligament  properly  so  called,  is  a  horny  sub¬ 
stance  similar  to  the  epidermis  which  covers  the 
valves.  It  is  generally  attached  to  the  ridges  on 
the  posterior  hinge-margins,  behind  the  umbones, 
and  is  stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves.  The 
internal  ligament,  called  also  the  cartilage,  is 
lodged  in  furrows  formed  by  the  ligamental  plates, 
or  in  pits  along  the  hinge-line.  It  is  composed  of 
elastic  fibers  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  between 
which  it  is  contained,  and  is  slightly  iridescent 
when  broken.  It  is  compressed  when  the  valves  are 
shut.  The  two  ligaments  are  not  always  equally 
developed:  thus,  the  external  one  is  large  in  the 
Unionidae,  as  is  the  internal  one  in  Mactra  and  Mya. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

llg-g.-men'-tg.l,  llg-g.-men-tous,  a.  [English 
ligament ;  -al,  -era.s.1  Composed  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  ligament ;  binding. 


_s.  [A  contr.  of  Lat.  ligamen—a  band,  a 
tie,  from  ligo=to  bind,  to  tie.]  Goods  sunk  in  the 
sea,  but  having  a  buoy  or  cork  attached  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

ll-ga’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ligatio,  from  ligatus,  pa 
par.  of  ligo=to  bind.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

3.  That  which  binds ;  a  bond,  a  ligature. 

4.  A  place  where  anything  is  tied  or  bound. 

lig-g,-tfi’-rg,,  s.  [Lat.]  [Ligature,  II.  1.] 

Hg  -a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligatura=a  bind¬ 
ing,  a  bandage.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  binding. 

“Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a  dropsy, 
as  by  strong  ligature  or  compression.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Diet. 

2.  That  which  binds  ;  a  bond,  a  ligament,  a  band¬ 
age. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

*4.  Stiffness;  as,  of  a  joint. 

*5.  Impotence  caused  by  magic. 

*6.  Closeness  of  texture  ;  density. 

“  Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better,  because 
they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  no  ligature.” — Mor¬ 
timer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music :  A  passage  of  two  or  more  notes  sung  to 
a  single  syllable. 

2.  Print. :  Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one  shank  ; 
as.  If,  ffi,  &c. 

3.  Surgical: 

(1)  A  thread  to  tie  arteries  or  veins. 

(2)  A  wire  cord  or  thread  used  in'  removing 
tumors.  [Ecraseur.] 

(3)  The  bandage  used  for  phlebotomy. 

ligature-carrier,  s.  A  surgical  instrument  with 
a  bent  stem  for  passing  a  ligature  around  an  artery 
which  is  to  be  ligatured,  a  bone  which  is  to  be 
divided  by  a  chain-saw,  or  other  object  which  is 
to  be  cut.  In  the  absence  of  special  instruments, 
therefore,  the  duty  is  performed  by  a  curved  needle 
carrying  a  thread. 

ligature-tier,  s.  An  instrument  to  carry  flax  or 
silk  th  .jad,  or  silver  wire,  for  tying  off  arteries, 
aneurisms,  tumors,  polypi,  or  piles. 

*lig'-a-tured,  a.  [Eng.  Ugatur(e) ;  -ed.]  Con¬ 
nected,  tied,  or  fastened  with  a  ligature. 

ll-^e’-?t,  s.  [From  Ligea,  a  nymph,  one  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  of  Cyrene.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Ligidse  (q.  v.). 

llg-ger,  s.  [Ledger.] 

1.  The  horizontal  timber  of  a  scaffolding;  a 
ledger. 

2.  A  line  with  a  float  and  bait  laid  for  night  fish¬ 
ing;  a  ledger-line. 

light  (gh  silent),  *ligt,  *lygt,  *lyht,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
Ie6ht=light ;  lightan,  lihtan= to  shine;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  licht;  Ger.  licht;  O.  H.  Ger,  liuhta;  Goth,  liu- 
hath.  The  -t  is  a  suflix.  Cf.  Icel.  lj6s=\\ght\logi~ 
a  flame ;  Scotch  lowe;  Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis ),  lumen 
flight;  Gr.  leukos  — white  ;  Gael.  iews=dight,  &c.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

“Light  travels  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  of  miles  a  minute.”—  Paley:  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  xxi. 

(2)  That  from  which  light  issues;  that  which 
renders  other  objects  or  bodies  clear,  distinct,  or 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  such  as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  a  candle,  &c. 

“Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and  fell 
down  before  Paul.” — Acts  xvi.  29. 


(3)  That  state  of  things  in  which  objects  are  or 
become  visible;  the  physical  conditions  or  phe¬ 
nomena  determining  the  visibility  of  objects;  the 
phenomena  constituting  day. 

“  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night.” — Genesis  i.  5. 


(4)  That  by  which  light  is  admitted  into  a  place 
itherwise  devoid  of  light,  as  a  window,  an  opening 
n  a  wall.  [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  illuminates  or  enlightens;  that 
vhich  is  a  source  of  mental,  moral,  or  religious  en- 
ightenment ;  a  guide.  (Of  persons  and  things.) 

“  You  have  known  better  lights  and  guides  than  these.” 

Wrw'ffoiinnvth.!  Kcr.mi.rsinv..  bk.  iv. 


(2)  A  person  who  is  eminent  or  conspicuous  for 
some  great  quality ;  a  model,  an  example. 


(3)  The  state  of  being  public  or  open  to  view; 
publicity  ;  public  or  general  knowledge. 

“Why  am  I  asked  what  next  shal  1  'see  the  light ? 

Heavens!  was  X  born  for  nothing  but  to  write.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  271. 

(4)  Explanation;  that  which  serves  to  make 
clear,  plain,  or  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty  in  a 
subject. 

“Thus  one  part  of  the  sacred  text  could  not  fail  to  give 
light  unto  another.” — Locke:  Essay  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles. 

(5)  The  point  of  view  from  which  or  in  which 
anything  is  looked  at  or  regarded ;  aspect. 

“In  truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the  worst  of  all 
lights I' — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(6)  Knowledge;  enlightenment. 

“Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition.” — 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  opening  between  the  mullions  of  a 
window  ;  a  compartment  of  a  window. 

“  And  for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow  lights.'’ 
— 1  Kings  vi.  4. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  That  quality  which  expresses  atmospheric 
luminosity  in  a  picture. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes  upon 
an  object  or  picture. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  picture  which  is  represented 
as  receiving  the  rays  direct  from  a  luminous  source. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  burning  lamp,  cluster  of  lamps,  or  beacon 
fire,  serving  as  a  warning  or  guide  to  mariners  ar¬ 
riving  off  a  coast  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  dan¬ 
gerous  rocks  or  shoals.  [Lighthouse.]  It  is 
usually  displayed  from  a  lighthouse,  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  variations,  incident  to  the  mode  of  production 
or  emission  and  direction,  and  to  the  visible  char¬ 
acteristics  by  which  the  mariner  distinguishes  one 
light  from  another  when  arriving  off  a  coast,  so  as 
to  ascertain  his  geographical  position,  and  his 
bearings  as  to  his  port  or  course.  (See  Fixed, 
Flashing,  Floating,  Intermittent,  and  Revolv- 
ing  Light.] 

(2)  Lights  carried  by  ships  as  a  safeguard  against 

collision.  At  sea,  sailing  ships  carry  a  red  light  on 
the  port,  and  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  side. 
Steamers  carry,  in  addition,  a  white  masthead 
light.  All  vessels  at  anchor  carry  a  white  light 
simply.  ‘ 

4.  Optics:  The  natural  agent  which,  by  acting  on 
the  retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision. 
Two  leading  hypotheses  regarding  its  nature  have 
been  formed  :  the  one  the  emission  or  corpuscular 
theory,  which,  though  supported  by  the  great  name 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  been  abandoned  [Emis¬ 
sion],  and  the  other  the  undulatory  theory,  which 
now  obtains.  The  latter  assumes  the  existence 
everywhere  through  the  universe,  or  the  portion  of 
it  with  which  we  are  connected,  of  an  extremely 
subtle  elastic  medium,  called  luminiferous  ether, 
the  undulations  of  which  constitute  light,  and 
when  they  impinge  upon  the  retina  produce  vision. 
The  particles  agitated  are  not  transmitted,  but  only 
the  disturbance.  The  movements  are  held  to  be 
strictly  analogous  to  the  undulations  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  produce  and  convey  sound;  or,  as  the 
word  undulation  imports,  those  of  the  ocean  in 
producing  waves.  Several  methods  of  calculating 
the  velocity  with  which  light  is  transmitted  ara 
known.  By  one,  the  size  of  the  minute  circled 
through  which  the  aberration  of  light  makes  stars 
apparently  revolve  is  carefully  noted,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  the  earth’s  velocity  in  her  orbit  to 
that  of  light  arriving  from  the  stars  ascertained. 
The  result  is  that  light  is  found  to  move  about  a 
hundred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  earth,  which 

gives  the  velocity  about  190,000  miles  per  second. 

;y  another,  observation  is  made  of  the  time  in 
which  light  actually  arrives  at  the  eye  from  one  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites  at  the  commencement  or  the 
close  of  an  occulta tion  as  compared  with  their  cal¬ 
culated  times.  It  is  found  that  8'  18”  are  required 
for  light  to  travel  over  half  the  earth’sorbit,  which 
gives,  as  in  the  former  case,  about  190,000  miles  per 
second  for  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  also  meas¬ 
ured  directly,  by  two  instrumental  methods  devised 
respectively  by  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  with  the  same 
results.  The  great  sources  of  light  are  the  sun,  the 
fixed  stars  (other  suns),  bodies  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
electricity,  &c.  The  bodies  sending  forth  rays  or 
pencils  of  light  are  called  luminous  [Pencil-rat]  ; 
those  through  which  it  passes  easily,  transparent 
or  diaphanous;  those  through  which  it  passes  less 
easily,  translucent;  and  those  through  which  it 
cannot  pass  at  all,  opaque.  When  a  ray  meets  the 
surface  of  a  body,  it  may  be  refracted  and  decom¬ 
posed  [Refraction,  Spectroscope,  Spectrum]  or 
reflected  [Reflection].  When  it  encounters  an 
opaque  body  it  casts  a  shadow.  Admitted  into  a 
dark  chamber  through  a  small  aperture  to  fall  on  a 
screen,  the  rays  make  images  of  external  objects 
reversed.  The  Illuminating  power  on  any  surface 


b<511,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-ciaii,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion, 


cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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is  Inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  light.  This  may  be  measured  by  a  photo¬ 
meter  (q.v.).  Light  may  be  difEracted  [Diffrac¬ 
tion],  it  may  be  polarized  [Polarization].  An 
abundant  supply  of  it  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  man.  the  inferior  animals,  and  plants. 

5.  Pyrotech.  (pi.) :  Pieces  formed  by  pressing  an 
inflammable  composition,  which  bums  with  a 
white  or  colored  light,  into  cases  of  large  diameter 
or  shallow  vessels;  such  are  Bengal-lights,  blue- 
lights,  &c. 

6.  Shipbuilding :  An  opening  in  the  deck  or  side  of 
a  vessel,  as  deck-light,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bright,  clear,  not  dark,  not  obscure ;  as,  a  light 
room. 

2.  Not  of  a  deep  or  intense  shade  or  color;  not 
dark  in  color ;  fair. 

“We  have  no  color  which  more  resembles  the  air  than 
white,  and  by  consequence  no  color  which  is  lighter.” — 
Dry  den:  Dufresnoy;  Art  of  Painting,  §  330. 

(1)  Northern  lights:  [Aurora  Bokealis.] 

(2)  The  light  of  the  countenance : 

Script. :  Favor,  kindness. 

(3)  To  bring  to  light :  To  make  known  or  public ; 
to  discover,  to  detect,  to  disclose. 

(4)  To  come  to  light:  To  become  known ;  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  or  found  out. 

(5)  To  see  light,  to  see  the  light:  To  come  into 
existence.  {Lit.  <&fig.) 

“Infants  that  never  saw  light.” — Job  iii.  16. 


16.  Wanting  in  solidity  or  steadiness ;  trifling ;  in¬ 
dulging  in  or  exhibiting  levity ;  frivolous.  ( Judges 
ix.  5.) 

17.  Characterized  by  levity  or  frivolity ;  frivolous. 

“In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 

They  murmured  at  their  master’s  long  delay.” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  4. 

18.  Easily  influenced  ;  unsettled,  irresolute,  vola¬ 
tile,  fickle ;  as,  a  light  mind. 

19.  Wanton,  unchaste. 

“  A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

20.  Cheerful,  merry ;  in  good  spirits. 

“A  light  heart  lives  long.” — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s 
Lost,  v.  2. 

21.  Having  a  sensation  of  dizziness  or  giddiness ; 
dizzy,  giddy  ;  as,  My  head  is  light. 

22.  Not  in  one’s  senses ;  deranged. 

“  Is  he  not  light  of  br4in  ? ” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

23.  Not  heavy  in  appearance. 

“The  church  at  Walden  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  most 
beautiful  parish  churches  I  have  seen.” — Walpole:  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

24.  Gay,  airy.  (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  10.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Lightly,  cheaply. 

If  (1)  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  or  regard  as  of 
little  or  no  moment ;  to  disregard,  to  slight. 

“  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways.”— 
Matthew  xxii.  6. 


light-winged,  a.  Having  light  or  swift  wingai 
volatile.  (Shakesp.:  Othello,!.  3.) 

light  (2)  (gh  silent),  s.  [Lights.] 

light  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Light  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to  set 
burning ;  to  ignite. 

“  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 

When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

2.  To  fill  with  light;  to  overspread  with  light;  to 
illuminate.  (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

“In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel  to 
Piccadilly  was  lighted  up.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

3.  To  conduct  or  guide  with  a  light ;  to  show  or 
point  out  the  way  to  by  means  of  a  light ;  as,  to 
light  a  person  to  his  room. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  become  filled  or  overspread  with  light;  to 
brighten  up ;  as,  His  countenance  lighted  up. 

2.  To  show  the  way  by  a  light ;  to  point  out  the 
road ;  to  direct. 


Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.”  Crashaw.  (Todd.) 


light  (2),*llght'-en  (gh  silent),  *liht-en,  v.  t.&i. 

[Light,  a.]  [Lighten  (2).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  light ;  to  lighten  or  ease  of  a 
burden. 


(6)  To  stand  in  one's  own  light :  To  frustrate  one’s 
own  purposes  or  wishes. 

(7)  To  throw  light  on  a  subject  :  To  explain  or  help 
to  explain  a  matter. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Light-bearer,  light-creat¬ 
ing,  light-maker. 

light-ball,  s. 

Mil. :  .(See  extract.) 

“The  ordinary  light-ball,  which  has  been  in  military 
use  for  centuries,  consists  of  a  canvas  sack  of  elongated 
shape,  filled  with  a  oombustible  and  illuminating  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  used  for  lighting  up  works  in  sieges,  and  also 
for  discovering  the  position  of  an  enemy;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  charged  with  a  shell  to  prevent  its  being 
approached,  and  is  fired  from  a  piece  of  ordnance.” — 
Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics. 

light-barrel,  s.  An  empty  barrel,  pierced  with 
holes,  and  filled  with  tarred  shavings,  to  light  up  a 
breach. 

light-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  a  warning  light. 
[Light-ship.J 

light-due,  s.  A  due  or  toll  on  ships  sailing  in 
certain  waters  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lights  in 
those  waters. 

light-house,  s.  [Lighthouse.] 

light-port,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  An  opening  in  a  ship  s  side,  provided 
with  a  glazed  lid  or  cover.  Sometimes  called  a 
scuttle. 

light-ship,  s.  A  vessel  moored  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  dangerous  shoal  or  headland,  and  carrying  aloft 
a  warning  light,  varying  in  character,  so  as  to 
afford  an  indication  of  position  to  passing  vessels. 

light-wood,  s.  The  knots  and  resinous  parts  of 
pine-trees,  used  for  torches  and  kindling. 

light  (gh  silent),  *lyght,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  ledht; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ligt;  lcel.  I6ttr;  Dan.  let;  Sw.  latt; 
Goth,  leihts;  Ger.  leicht;  M.  H.  Ger.  lehte ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  lihti,  liht;  Lat.  items.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  heavy;  not  having  much  weight;  of  little 
weight. 

2.  Not  burdensome;  easy  to  be  borne,  carried,  or 
lifted. 

3.  Not  afflictive  or  oppressive;  easy  to  be  borne 
or  endured  ;  as,  a  light  grief. 

4.  Not  heavy  in  amount;  as,  The  taxes  are  light. 

5.  Not  difficult;  easy  to  be  performed;  requiring 
little  strength  or  exertion. 

6.  Not  of  weight  or  importance;  of  no  moment; 
slight,  unimportant. 

7.  Not  heavy  or  oppressive  on  the  stomach ;  easy 
of  digestion ;  as,  light  food. 

8.  Not  heavily  armed ;  armed  with  light  weapons. 

9.  Not  heavily  laden  ;  not  having  a  heavy  load  or 
cargo. 

10.  Unincumbered,  unembarrassed;  free  of  im¬ 
pediments. 

11.  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

“  Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.” — 2  Sam.  ii.  18. 

12.  Not  dense,  not  gross,  not  thick  ;  thin. 

“ Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad.” 

Dry  den:  Cock  and  Fox,  329. 

13.  Loose,  sandy ;  not  compact ;  as,  a  light  soil. 

14.  Not  of  legal  weight;  below  the  standard 
weight;  as,  a  light  dollar. 

15.  Employed  in  or  adapted  for  light  or  easy 
work ;  as,  a  light  porter. 


(2)  To  set  light  by :  To  undervalue,  to  despise. 

light-armed,  a.  Not  armed  with  heavy  weapons. 
(Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  12.) 

flight-brain,  s.  An  empty-headed  person; one 
who  is  weak-minded. 

light-brained,  a.  Weak  of  intellect;  weak- 
minded. 

light-brigade,  s. 

Eng.  Mil. :  A  brigade  composed  of  three  or  more 
regiments  of  Hussars,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 
termed,  Light  Dragoons. 

light-cavalry,  s. 

Eng.  Mil.:  The  lightest  equipped  of  the  mounted 
troops.  In  the  British  army  the  Light  Cavalry 
consists  of  the  Hussar  regiments,  armed  with  sword 
and  carbine,  the  men  having  a  standard  of  5  ft.  6  in. 
or  5  ft.  8  in. 

light-engine,  s. 

Rail.:  An  engine  running  alone,  without  any 
coaches  or  cars  to  draw. 

light-equation,  s. 

Astron. :  The  correction  required  when  calculat¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  to 
allow  for  the  time  which  light  requires  to  pass  from 
the  planet  to  the  observer’s  eye. 

light-fingered,  a.  Dexterous  in  stealing ;  given 
to  thieving.  (A  term  especially  applied  to  pick¬ 
pockets.) 

light-foot,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Nimble  of  foot;  active. 

“  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Assubst.:  Yenison. 

light-footed,  a.  Speedy,  active,  nimble. 

light-handed,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  short  of 
her  proper  complement  of  men  ;  short-handed. 

light-horse,  s. 

Mil. :  Light-armed  cavalry. 

light-horseman,  s. 

Mil. .-  A  light-armed  cavalry  soldier. 

Light-horseman  fish  : 

Ichthy.:  Ephippus,  a  genus  of  Squamipennes, 
found  in  America,  India,  &c. 

light-infantry,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  _  infantry  formerly  specially 
trained  for  skirmishing  and  rapid  evolutions,  now 
a  mere  title,  all  regiments  being  drilled  on  the  same 
system. 

light-legged0  a.  Light-footed,  active,  nimble. 

light-red,  a.  Of  a  pale-red  color. 

Light-red  silver: 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pboustite  (q.  v.). 

light-spirited,  a.  Having  light  or  cheerful 
spirits;  gay, merry. 

light-weight,  s. 

Sporting  : 

,  L  A  horse  which  carries  a  light  weight;  also  a 
jockey  who  rides  at  a  very  low  weight. 

2.  In  boxing,  a  boxer  below  a  fixed  standard 
weight,  generally  135  pounds. 


“And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord, 

Wide  o’er  the  fields  with  guideless  fury  rolls.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  208. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  vehicle;  to 
alight,  to  dismount.  (Followed  by  down,  off,  or 
from.) 

“He  lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him.” — 
2  Kings  v.  21. 

2.  To  stoop,  as  from  flight ;  to  settle,  to  rest,  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  on  or  upon.) 

3.  To  come  to  or  upon  by  chance  ;  to  chance  upon ; 
to  happen  to  find  or  meet  with. 

“And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there 
all  night.” — Genesis  xxviii.  11. 

4.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance. 

“You  are  light  into  my  hands.” — Shakesp.:  Pericles, 

iv.  2. 

TT  To  light  along  a  rope  or  sail : 

Naut.  :  To  help  in  hauling  it  along, 
light-en  (gh  silent)  (1),  *light-en-en.  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  le6htan=to  illuminate,  from  leont=] ight- 
(q*  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  light  or  more  light;  to  brighten. 
(Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  215.) 

2.  To  give  out  lightnings ;  to  flash. 

3.  To  shine  out ;  to  flash. 

“Far  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  face.” 

Pope:  Homei’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  199. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  light  or  bright ;  to  illuminate,  to  light 
up. 

“  Clad  in  arms  that  lightened  all  the  strand.” 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad,  xiii.  316. 

2.  To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate  with  knowledge. 
“The  Lord  lighten  thee;  thou  art  a  great  fool.”— 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  flash  out,  like  lightning.  (Shakesp. :  Rich¬ 
ard  II.,  iii.  2.) 

light -eii  (gh  silent)  (2),  lyght-eyn,  *liht-en, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Light,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1;  To  make  lighter  or  less  heavy ;  to  reduce  in 
weight. 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  certain  amount  of  weight  or 
burden ;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  of  her  cargo ;  to  un¬ 
load. 

“The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the  wares 
that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.*1 
— Jonah  i.  7. 

To  make  less  heavy,  grievous,  or  burdensome. 
*4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate. 

“A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 

"Ten  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humor  with  his  merry  jest.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  alight,  to  settle. 

“Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us.”— Book  of  Common 
Prayer • 

light  -en-Ifig  (gh  silent),  pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [Light¬ 
en  (1),  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  c £  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  brightening  up ;  the 
state  of  becoming  brighter. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit]  sire,  sir  marine 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


lighter 
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lightroom 


2.  Metal.:  The  peculiar  brightness  of  silver  at 
the  moment  when  the  maximum  of  purity  is  at¬ 
tained. 


llght'-ifig  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Light 
(1),  v.\ 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 


x.  Ord.  Lang.  -  The  act  of  igniting  or  illuminating 
with  a  light. 

2.  Metal. :  Heating  metal  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
gradually;  annealing.  The  term  is  especially  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  heating  after  hammering  or  rolling,  to 
restore  ductility. 

light'-keep-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1),  s., 
and  keeper .]  The  keeper  of  a  lighthouse. 

llght'-legged  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  light,  a., 


light'-less  (ah  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  light;  not  giving  light ;  dark. 

light -ly  (gh  silent) ,  *ligt-li,  adv.  [Eng.  light, 
a.;  -ly.'] 

1.  Without  weight. 

2.  Without  deep  impression;  slightly. 

“  The  softideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 

Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot.” 

Prior.  (Todd.) 

3.  Not  grievously;  slightly. 


‘  The  moment  when  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  ceases, 
and  when  consequently  the  cupellation  is  finished,  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  appearance  called  lightening." — 

Regnault,  in  Knight’s  Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 

light  -er  (gh  silent)  (1),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1),  v.  * 

•er.]  One  who  or  that  which  lights;  as,  a  lamp- 
lighter;  specif.,  a  torch  or  electrophorus  for  light- 
!ng  gas  ;  an  allumette  for  lighting  lamps  or  candles. 

“  This  famous  letter  which  Sir  Blaise 
Has  twisted  to  a  lighter  absently 
To  fire  some  holy  taper  with.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

_  light  -er  (gh  silent)  (2),  s.  [Dut.  ligter ,  from  and  legged.)  Active,  nimble,  light-footed 
Jjpt=light;  light,  not  heavy.  [Light,  a.] 

1.  A  barge  for  transporting  merchandise  and 
stores-,  on  rivers  and  canals,  over  bars,  and  to  and 
from  vessels  moored  in  a  stream,  or  where  they  can¬ 
not  be  laden  from  or  discharged  on  to  a  wharf  or 
pier  alongside. 

2.  A  craft  for  taking  a  part  of  the  burden  of  a 
vessel  to  assist  it  over  shoal  places. 

lighter-screw,  s. 

Milling:  A  screw  for  adjusting  the  relative  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  runner  and  bedstone.  The  runner 
rests  on  a  spindle,  which  is  supported  on  a  bridge- 
tree  ;  the  lighter-screw  raises  and  lowers  the  latter. 

light '-er  (gh  silent), v.  t.  [Lighter  (2).]  To 
convey  in  a  lighter. 

lighterage  (as  lit -er-ig),  s.  [Eng.  lighter  (2), 
s. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  unloading  into  lighters. 

2.  The  charges  paid  for  unloading  into  and  trans¬ 
port  in  lighters. 

light  -er-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lighter  (2), 
e.,  and  man.]  A  man  employed  on  a  lighter ;  one 
who  navigates  or  manages  a  lighter. 

light-foot'-e-se  (gh  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lightfoot(ia) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Campanulaceae  (q.  v.). 

light-foot -1- a  (ah  silent),  s.  [Named  after  the 
Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  first  Flora 
Scotica.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lightfootese 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs  from  the  Cape. 

*llght-ful  (gh  silent),  *ligt-ful,  a.  [Eng.  light 
(1),  s.  ;-ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  light. 

2.  Glorious. 

“  The  lightful  Ark,  God’s  sacred  cabinet.” 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  199. 

3.  Joyous,  joyful. 

“Tho’  my  heart  was  lightful  and  joyous.” — Bunyan: 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

light'-head-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  light,  a., 
and  headed.] 

1.  Unsteady,  loose,  thoughtless,  irresolute,  fickle. 

“The  ceremonies  had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded , 

weak  men.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  head ;  dizzy,  giddy. 

light -head-ed-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light¬ 
headed  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light¬ 
headed. 

Nor  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  lightheadedness 


the  others  more  than  volatility :  lightness  and  vola¬ 
tility  are  detects  as  they  relate  to  age;  tnose  only 
who  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
light  or  volatile. 

light'-ning  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lighten  (1),  v.; 
•ing.  ]  . 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flashing  or  brightening  up ;  a 
flash. 

II.  Elect.  <&  Meteor.  :  The  dazzling  light  emitted 
by  a  large  spark  darting  from  clouds  charged  with 
electricity.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
it  is  white,  in  the  upper  one  somewhat  violet,  as  is 
the  spark  of  an  electrical  machine  in  a  vacuum.  It 
does  not  uniformly  take  the  zigzag  form  conven¬ 
tionally  represented.  The  writer  has  seen  it  descend 
to  the  earth  in  a  bluish  stream  by  a  series  of  curves. 
Again,  he  has  seen  it  like  a  sharp  and  rugged  antler 
standing  upright,  and  across  it  a  line  of  gleaming 
circles  like  a  series  of  huge  golden  coins  or  a  string 
of  illuminated  beads,  and  other  forms.  In  the 
upper  regions  of  the  sky,  where  the  air  is  rarefied, 
it  tends  to  take  the  form  of  sheet-lightning,  some¬ 
times  called  heat  lightning;  in  the  lower  regions  it 
,  ,  „  „  ,  ,  ,  .  becomes  more  concentrated  and  moves  in  lines.  As 

*  a®icted  the  land  of  Zebulunandthe  land  a  rula  lightning  strikes  objects  from  above,  though 

of  Naphtali.  Isaiah  ix.  1.  occasionally  ascending  lightning  has  been  seen. 


4.  Easily ;  without  much  meaning  or  [impor¬ 
tance  ;  in  a  light,  trifling  manner. 

5.  Readily,  easily;  without  sufficient  cause  or 
reason. 

“With  t6ars  not  lightly  shed.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

6.  Without  careful  thought  or  consideration. 

7.  Nimbly,  easily,  swiftly. 

“  Bowling  lightly  along  the  smooth  road  to  Millcote.” — 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

8.  Without  dejection;  cheerfully,  gayly. 

“  Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

9.  Not  chastely ;  wantonly,  frivolously ;  with  lev¬ 
ity;  as,  to  behave  lightly. 


occasionally  ascending  lightning 
The  loftiest  buildings  are  most  in  danger  from  its 
effects,  and  so  are  tall  trees,  especially  oaks  and 
elms;  the  resin  of  pines,  ihterfering  with  their 
efficiency  as  conductors,  makes  them  more  safe. 
When  it  sinks  deeply  into  the  ground,  it  sometimes 
vitrifies  the  rocks,  producing  fulgurites.  [Ful¬ 
gurite.]  Light  travels  with  such  speed  that  a  flash 
is  seen  the  instant  it  occurs. _  Thunder,  which  is 
simply  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  takes  about  five 
seconds  to  travel  a  mile,  hence  the  distance  of  any 
flash,  followed  by  thunder,  may  be  calculated.  If 
a  mile  distant,  the  danger  is  but  slight. 

lightning-arrester,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  contrivance  used 


in  telegraphy  for 
guarding  against  passage  of  atmospheric  electric- 

M.«,thiBhR!»aWofimpo,tre  StfiSTCk 

11.  Commonly,  usually,  generally.  the  under  side.  This  plate  rests  upon  another 

“  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring.”  plate  connected  with  the  ground,  the  two  being 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  m.L  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  insulating  material, 
llght’-ly  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Lightly,  adv.]  To  lightning-bug,  s.  A  phosphorescent  beetle  of 
slight;  to  treat  slightingly,  or  with  contempt  or  the  genus  Lampyris,  of  which  there  are  many  spe- 
neglect.  (Scotch.)  cies  in  the  U.  8. 

It’s  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  character.” 


lightning-conductor,  s. 

Elect.  &  Mech. :  An  appliance  designed  to  protect 
a  building  and  its  inmates  against  destruction  or 
damage  by  lightning.  It  was  invented  by  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  in  1755.  In  general  an  iron  rod  rises 
vertically  from  the  roof  of  the  building  which  it  is 
designed  to  protect.  Its  height  is  from  six  to^  ten 


Fuller:  Abel  Redivivus.  (  Works,  ii.  317.) 

lighthearted  (as  lit -hart-ed),  a.  [Eng.  light, 
a.,  and  hearted .]  Having  a  light  heart ;  free  from 
care  or  anxiety ;  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

“  A  youth,  lighthearted  and  content, 

I  wander  through  the  world.” 

Longfellow :  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

lightheartedly  (as  lit'-hart-ed-ly),  adv.  [Eng. 
lighthearted ;  -ly. ]  In  a  lighthearted  manner ;  cheer¬ 
fully ,  gayly ;  with  a  light  heart. 

lightheartedness  (as  lit'-hart-ed-ness),  subst. 
[Eng.  lighthearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lighthearted ;  cheerfulness,  gayety  ;  freedom 
from  care  or  anxiety. 

flight -heeled  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  a.,  and 
heeled.]  .  .  .  .  ,  , 

1.  Literally :  Quick  in  walking  or  running ;  light- 
footed,  active,  nimble. 

2.  Fig. :  Loose  in  character ;  dissolute. 

light -house  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light,  s.,  and 
house.]  A  lofty  tower  or  other  structure, erected  at 
the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  or  at  some  important  or 
dangerous  part  of  a  coast,  and  havimg  a  strong  light 
at  the  top,  to  guide  vessels  and  warn  them  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Originally  they  were  lighted  up  with  fires,  but 
now  oil,  gas,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  electricity  are 
used,  the  power  of  the  light  being  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  glass  reflectors,  lenses,  and  prisms. 
[Catoptric,  Dioptric.] 

lighthouse-lenses,  s.  pi 


— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxvi. 

*light-man  (gh  silent), s.  [Eng.  light  (1)  s.,  and 
man  ]  A  linkman  (q.  v.). 

“  The  midwife  moon  might  mind  her  calling, 

And  noisy  lightman  leave  his  bawling.” 

T.  Brown:  Works,  iv.  255. 

light -mind-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  and  feetTits  thickness  at  tho  baselwo  or  three  inches. 
minded.]  Unsettled  in  mind;  fickle,  unsteady,  Its  top  is  of  platinum  or  gilded  copper.  From  the 
volatile,  frivolous,  mercurial,  hasty  of  judgment.  rod  runs  a  wire  cord,  or  a  bar  of  iron,  or  strip  of 
“  He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightminded."  —  Ec-  copper,  to  the  ground,  terminating  in  general  in 
c7us  xix  4.  ramifications  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  below  the 

’  .  „  r-o  ,  ,.  ..  „  .  surface,  in  many  cases  in  a  well.  Contrary  to  the 

light  -ness  (gh  silent)  (1),  s.  [English  light,  s. ,  popu[ar  opinion,  the  electric  movement  along  the 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light;  free-  lightning-conductor  and  rod  is  from  the  ground  to 
„  dom  from  or  absence  of  darkness;  fairness;  ab-  the  sky,  not  from  the  sky  to  the  ground.  It  tends 
sence  of  intensity  of  color.  to  neutralize  the  contrary  electricity  of  passing 


“  Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  lightnesse  thunder-clouds,  and  prevent  them  from  flashing 

I  sawe  a  life.”  Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Fowls.  their  lightning  forth  ;  if  not  potent  enough  to  do 

llght'-ness  (gh  silent)  (2),  s.  [English  light,  a.;  this,  and  the  rod  is  itself  struck,  it  conducts  the 
1  electricity  to  the  ground.  Metallic  roofs,  gutters, 

_  ‘J  r  ,  &c.,  should  be  connected  with  the  lightning-rod, 

I.  Ordinary  Language .  otherwise  lateral  discharges  may  occur.  A  light- 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light;  want  of  n|ng-rod  protects  an  area  on  the  roof  having  a 

weight;  levity.  .  .  radius  of  twice  its  height. 

.  2-  The  quality  of  not  being  burdensome,  oppress-  ligMning_discliarger>  s. 

iv0j  or  grievous.  ,  .  .  . 

3.  Agility,  activity,  nimbleness.  Teleg. :  A  contrivance  to  protect  telegraphic  ap- 

4.  Inconstancy ;  want  of  steadiness ;  fickleness,  paratus  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity 

vacillation.  ’  passing  over  the  wires. 

“  Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.”  .  lightning-print,  S.  A  picture  or  print  caused 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  in.  1.  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

5.  Wantonness,  levity,  unchastity,  light  conduct.  “  Lightning  has  been  known  to  photograph  objects  on 


“  Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman’s  lightness.”  . 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  i. 

6.  Want  of  thought  or  care ;  thoughtlessness. 

“  He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 

As  God’s  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.”^^  ^  ^  ^ 

7.  Mental  derangement. 

8.  Giddiness,  dizziness.  .  _ 

jj#  Art.:  Freedom  from  heaviness  or  clumsiness,  room.] 


the  human  skin — a  phenomenon  known  as  the  lightning- 
print.” — Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb.  9,  1897. 

lightning-rod,  s. 

Elect.  &  Mech. :  A  rod  in  contact  with  a  light¬ 
ning-conductor  (q.  v.).  As  used  in  this  country  the 
term  includes  the  conductor. 

lightning-spectrum,  s. 

Optics,  &c. :  The  spectrum  of  a  lightning-flash. 

lightning-tube,  s.  [Fulgurite.] 
light  -r6om  (gh  silent),  s.  [English,  light,  and 


V  ’ Volatility  fHahtiness,  and  giddiness  are  degrees  Naut. :  A  small  chamber  next  to,  or  isolated  from, 
*1  A  oiatiiiiy,jiign^  _._>  nn„  the  magazine.  The  latter  receives  its  light  through 


I—  ....  XT  ""  Vkhioh  rise  in  signification  on  one  the  magazine,  me  latter  receives  its  lignt  tnrougn 

r  ^thCusesen[EcHELON8LEiNis1]  ^ asmns,  suitable  for  being  more  than  lightness,  and  a  glass  partition  between  the  two  chambers. 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin, 

-tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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like 


lights 


lights  {gh  silent) ,s.pl.  [Light,  a.]  Theorgans 
DiDrea  thing,  called  in  man  lungs  (q.  v.) . 


“Under  the  heart  lie  the  lights,  which  is  the  very  seat 
of  breathing.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxv. 

Ilght'-s5me  {gh  silent),  *light-sum,  a.  [Eng. 
light,  a. ;  -some.] 

1.  Luminous,  light,  not  dark,  not  obscure,  bright. 
“For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  1. 


2.  Gay,  cheerful,  airy,  exhilarating. 


“Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  42. 

light  -some-ly  {gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  lightsome; 
- ly .]  In  a  lightsome  manner. 

“He  foretelleth  Christ  more  lightsomely  and  lively  than 
all  the  rest.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.,  §  8. 

light -some-ness  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light¬ 
some;  -ness.]  .  . 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lightsome ;  lumi¬ 
nosity,  brightness,  absence  of  darkness. 

2.  Cheerfulness,  gayety,  merriment,  levity. 

light -woqd  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light,  a.,  and 

wood.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Acacia  melanoxylon ;  (2)  Ceratopetalum 
agallochum. 

night'-jf  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s. ;  -y.]  Full 
of  light. 

“If  thin  yghe  be  symple,  al  thi  bodi  schal  be  lighty.” — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xi.  « 

lig  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lig[ea) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -tdce.J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  or  tribe 
Geometrina.  The  antennse  are  slightly  pubescent 
in  both  sexes,  the  abdomen  rather  slender,  the 
anterior  wings  oblong  narrow,  the  posterior  ones 
rounded. 

lign  {g  silent),  a.  [Lignum.]  Possessed  of  wood, 
woody.  (Used  only  in  the  subjoined  compound.) 


lign-aloes,  s.pl. 

1.  The  fragrant  wood  of  Aloexylum  agallochum. 
{Numbers  xxiv.  6.)  [Agalloch.] 

2.  Aquilaria  agallocha. 

lig’-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ligneus=vrooden,  from  lig- 
mtm= wood ;  Ital.  ligneo.]  Made  or  consisting  of 
wood ;  resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  wood ;  wooden. 

lig-nif-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  lignifer- producing 
wood;  lignum=wood  ;  fero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -oms,-  Fr.  lignifbre .]  Producing  or  yielding 
wood. 

lig-ni-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  lignum=wood,  and 
facio=  to  make;  Fr.  ligryification .]  The  act  or 
process  of  lignifying ;  the  state  of  becoming  ligni- 
fied;  the  state  or  process  of  becoming  converted 
into  wood  or  a  ligneous  substance. 

lig  -ni-form,  a.  [Lat.  lignum=vrood,  and  forma 
=form,  appearance  ;  Fr.  lianiforme.]  Resembling 
wood ;  of  the  appearance  of  wood. 

lig'-ni-fv.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  lignum— wood-,  Eng. 
suff.  -fy ;  It.  se  lignifier .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  or  change  into  wood  or  a 
ligneous  substance. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  wood, 
lig'-nln,  lig-nine,  s.  [Latin  lign{um)  =wood; 

- in ;  -ine.)  ,  ..  ,  .  , 

Chem. :  A  substance  at  one  time  considered  to  be 
allied  to  cellulose,  but  now  regarded  as  identical 
with  it.  It  is  the  form  of  cellulose  which  exists  in 
the  state  of  greatest  aggregation,  and  is  represented 
by  woody  fiber  generally.  [Cellulose.] 
lig-ni-per  -dous,  a.  [Lat.  lignum=wood ;  perdo 
=to  destroy,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. -oms.]  Destructive 
of  wood.  (Applied  to  certain  insects. ) 

lig-nite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lignites;  from  lignum= 
wood,  and  suff. -ifes  (Iff in.).] 

Min.  &  Geol. :  Wood-coal ;  fossil-wood,  generally 
of  tertiary  age,  converted  into  a  kind  of  coal.  It  is 
usually  dull  or  brownish-black,  and  has  not  the 
glistening  luster  of  carboniferous  coal.  Occasion¬ 
ally  it  is  pitch  black.  As  the  name  lignite  implies, 
it,  as  a  rule,  retains  the  form  and  aspect  of  the 
original  wood.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
hydrogen  than  wood  does.  If  decomposition  go  on, 
it  discharges  carburetted  hydrogen  and  becomes 
changed  into  common  or  bituminous  coal.  The 
plants  constituting  it  are  mostly  exogens,  and 
therefore  more  highly  organized  than  the  crypto¬ 
gams  of  the  carboniferous  coal.  [Lignitic.] 
lig-nit  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  lignit{e ) ;  -ic.]  Containing 
©r  resembling  lignite  ;  of  the  nature  of  lignite. 


lignitic-series,  s. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  beds  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  resting  on  Cretaceous  rocks, 
and  overlaid  by  Eocene.  So  called  from  the  fact  of 
its  containing  beds  of  lignite. 

lig-mt-if-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  lignite ;  Lat.  fero= 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  containing  lignite. 


llg’-no-in,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  lignum=wood ; 
o  connective,  and  suff.  -in  {Chem,).']  . 

Chem.:  C20H23OS.  A  brown  substance  obtained 
bv  Reichal  from  Huanaco  cinchona  bark. 


llg -none,  s.  [Lat.  lign{um)  =wood\  Eng.  suff. 
-one.]  .  ,  .  , 

Chem. :  Xylite.  A  body  supposed  to  exist  m  crude 
wood-naphtha,  but  now  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
methylic  alcohol,  acetone  and  acetate  of  methyl. 

Hig-nose,  a.  [Latin  lignosus,  from  lignum = 
wood.]  Ligneous. 


lig-no-sul-phiir’-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  lignjum)  =wood; 
o  connective,  and  Eng.  sulphuric.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 


lignosulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Sulpholignic  acid.  An  acid  containing 
the  elements  of  cellulose  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
prepared  by  adding  gradually  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  half  its  weight  of  lint,  or  linen  torn 
into  fine  shreds  ;  triturating  in  a  mortar,  neutraliz¬ 
ing  with  chalk,  and  filtering.  It  has  not  been 
investigated. 

tlig-nous,  a.  [Lat.  lignosus,  from  lignum=wood ; 
Fr.  ligneux.]  The  same  as  Ligneous  (q.  v.). 

lig'-num,  s.  [Lat.] 

Bot.:  Wood;  that  part  of  arborescent  plants 
which  contains  the  albur¬ 
num  and  the  duramen. 

lignum-aloes,  s.  pi. 

The  same  as  Lign-aloes 
(q.  v.). 

lignum-colubrimim,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Strychnos  lig- 
ustrina;  also  other  trees 
of  the  same  genus. 

2.  Phar.:  A  drug  pre¬ 
pared  from  Strychnos  lig- 
ustrina. 

lignum  Rhodium,  s. 

Botany :  _ 

1.  The  wood  of  Amyris  balsamifera,  a  Jamaican 

2.  Convolvulus  floridus,  and  C.  scoparius. 


lignum-vitse,  s. 

Bot.  dt  Comm.:  The  wood  of  Guiacum  officinale. 
It  is  a  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  brought  from 
Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  When  first 
cut  it  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  air  it  becomes  much  harder.  It  is  cross-grained, 
and  contains  gum  guiacum  (q.  v.).  The  wood  is 
used  for  making  machinery  and  for  rollers,  presses, 
mills,  pestles,  mortars,  sheaves  for  ships  blocks, 
skittle-balls,  &c.  (  Weale ,  &c.) 

*[[  Lignum-vitce  of  New  Zealand: 

Bot. :  The  Aki,  Metrosideros  buxifolia,  one  of  the 
Myrtaceee.  It  is  a  giant  climber. 

llg'-u-lg,  {pi.  llg'-U-lse),  s.  [Lat.  (for  lingula) 
=  a  strap  ;  dimin.  of  lingua^a  tongue.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Ligule  (q.  v.). 

Hg'-p-l&te,  lig'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Latin  ligula=a 
strap,  a  band.]  [Ligula.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Like  a  strap  or  band. 

2.  Bot.:  Strap-shaped;  narrow,  moderately  long, 
with  the  two  opposite  margins  parallel.  Often  used 
of  the  flowers  of  the  ray  in  a  compound  plant ;  or 
of  flowershaving  a  monopetalous  corolla  slit  on  one 
side  and  opened  flat,  as  the  Dandelion  Lilac. 

“One  of  the  ligulate  flowers  or  florets  of  Cichorium 
intybus.” — Balfour:  Botany,  §  911. 

lig  -ple,  llg'-u-la  {pi.  lig-nle§,  llg  -u-lse),  s. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligula=a  strap,  a  band.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  thin  lamina  occupying  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  cerebellum  and  the  rectiform  body  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  the  brain. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  peculiar  membranous  process  at  the  top  of 
the  sheath  beneath  the  blade  of  a  grass. 

“Ending  in  a  membranous  process  or  ligule.” — Balfour: 
Botany,  §  161. 

(2)  One  of  the  rays  of  a  composite  plant. 

(3)  {PI.,  chiefly  of  the  form  ligulee) :  Horns  addi¬ 
tional  to  others  in  the  corona  of  some  plants. 

3.  Entom.:  The  upper  flexible  portion  of  the 
labrum  in  the  mouth  of  the  mandibulate  orders  of 
insects. 

lig-p-ll-fl.br  -se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  ligula  (q.  v.),  and 
flos  {genit.floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Asteracese.C  Composites) .  The 
corollas  are  slit  or  ligulate.  It  is  divided  into  the 
tribes  Scolymeae,  Lampsanese,  Hyoserideee,  Hypo- 
chseridese,  Scorzonerese,  Lactuceae,  and  Hieracieae 
(q.  v.).  Called  also  Cichoraceae  (q.  v.). 

lig-p-llf-lor-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ligula  (q.  v.) ;  flos 
(genit.  flor is) 1= a  flower,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  ligulate  flowers  in  the  capitu- 
lum. 


Hg  7U-lIn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ligu {strum) ;  l  connective, 

Chem}:  A  crimson  coloring  substance  obtained 
from  Ligustrum  vulgar e.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  does  not  contain 
nitrogen. 

Ll-guor -I-pn,  Ll-gor -I-311,  Li-guor -1st,  s. 

&  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Ch.  Hist,  {pi.)  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Redemp* 
torists  (q. v.),  derived  from  their  founder,  at.  Ai- 
phonsus  Maria  de’  Liguori. 

“  The  members  of  which  are  commonly  known  in  some 
countries  as  Ligorians.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet., 

p.  710. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Redemptorists  or  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori. 
Chiefly  employed  in  the  term  Liguorian-theology. 

Liguorian-theology,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Liguobianism  (q.  v.). 

LI -guor -I-gm-I  §m ,  s.  [For  etym.  see  extract.] 
Ch.Hist.:  (See  extract.)  [Probabilism.] 

“  The  name  Liguorianism  has  been  popularly  given  ia 
the  present  century  to  a  particular  school  of  moral  and 
devotional  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
controversial  opponents  of  that  school,  whether  them¬ 
selves  Homan  Catholics  or  not.  It  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  one  of  its  principal  and  most  influential  expo¬ 
nents,  Alfonso  Maria  de*  Liguori,  a  theologian,  saint,  and 
doctor  of  the  Roman  Church.” — Dr.  Lee ,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xiv.  634. 

Hg'-pre,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ligurius,  from  Gr.  ligu- 
rion,  linggourion,  lingkourion,  lyngkourion,  from 
lyngkos  ouron= lynx’s  urine,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  urine  of  lynxes.]  A  kind  of 
precious  stone,  worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  high-priest. 

“The  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst.” — 
Exodus  xxviii.  19. 

Li-gur'-I-Sin,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Coming 
from  or  belonging  to  the  district  of  Italy  anciently 
known  as  Liguria. 

Ligurian-bee,  s. 

Entom.:  Apis  ligustica,  common  in  Italy  and 
Greece. 

li’-gU-rlte,  s.  [Named  after  Liguria,  the  ancient 
name  for  a  part  of  Italy.] 

Min.:  An  apple-green  variety  of  Sphene  (q. v.), 
found  at  Stura,  in  the  Apennines. 

11-gus  -tI-CUHl,  s.  [So  named  because  some  of  the 
species  are  found  in  what  was  the  ancient  Liguria.] 
Bot. :  Lovage;  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Seselinidee.  Twenty  species  are  known. 
Ligusticum  scoticum,  a  dark-green,  shining  plant, 
has  biternately  pinnate  leaves,  eight  to_  twelve 
umbel  rays  and  winged  ridges  on  the  fruit.  The 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a  potherb ;  the  root  is  aromatic 
and  pungent. 

ll-gus  -trln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ligustr{um) ;  -in.] 
Chem.:  A  yellow,  bitter  extract  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Ligustrum  vulgare.  It  strikes  a  deep 
indigo-blue  color  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
ll-gus'-trum,  s.  [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Privet:  a  genus  of  Oleacese,  tribe  Olese. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  four-cleft,  the  berries 
two-celled,  each  cell  one  to  two-seeded.  _  Ten  are 
known.  Ligustrum  vulgare  (Common  Privet)  has 
elliptic,  lanceolate  evergreen  leaves  in  compact 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  black 
globose  berries.  Often  planted  for  fences,  as  it 
bears  clipping.  The  berries  yield  a  rose-dye  and  a 
bland  oil  used  in  Germany  for  cooking.  In  Belgium 
the  dried  and  powdered  twigs  are  used  for  tanning. 

li-gyr'-us  (yr  as  lr),  s.  [Greek  ligyros= clear, 
whistling,  shrill,  sharp.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  family 
Scarabeidse,  sub-family  Dynastinee.  Ligyrus  bitu- 
berculatus  feeds  on  sugar  cane,  and  is  sometimes 
destructive  to  the  crop  in  Demerara. 

like,  *liche,  *lik,  *lyk,  #lyche,  *iliche,*yliche, 
a.,  adv.  &s.  [  A.  S.  lie,  in  comp,  gelic ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ge-lijk=like ;  Icel.  likr,  glikr :  Dan.  lig;  Sw.  lik; 
Goth .ga-leiks;  Ger.  gleich;  M.  H.  Ger.  ge-lich;  O. 
H.  Ger.  ka-lih.  Cf.  also  Gr.  telikos— of  such  an  age, 
such;  Lat.  talis— such  ;  Russ.  tolikii=such.  From 
the  same  root  as  A.  S.  lic=  a  body.  [Lich.]  O.  Sax. 
&  Icel.  lik.]  [Each,  Such,  Which.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  ;  having  resemblance ;  of  the  same 
appearance  or  form ;  similar,  alike ;  as,  He  is  very 
like  his  brother. 

2.  Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree;  same; 
exactly  corresponding. 

‘‘Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  852. 

3.  Corresponding  in  character,  nature,  or  disposi* 
tion. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go-,  pot, 
cr,  '  wore,  wt>lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


like-minded 
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4.  Ha  ving  an  appearance  indicative  of  something ; 
giving  reason  for  a  certain  belief  or  expectation ; 
probable,  likely. 

“’Tis  like  to  be  loud  weather.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

5.  In  a  position  affording  a  possibility  or  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  future  act  or  state ;  likely. 

“  You  are  like  to  lose  your  hair.” 

l  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

6.  Having  power,  ability,  inclination,  or  means; 
equal,  disposed,  or  inclined  to. 

“Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to  con¬ 
form  themselves  to  strict  rules.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War, 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  like  or  same  manner ;  equally,  similarly, 
exactly. 

2.  So  as  to  resemble. 

“  He  hath  drawn  my  picture.  Anything  like  t  ” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 


+3.  Probably,  likely. 

“Will  money  buy  them?  Very  like.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  resembling  another ; 
an  exact  counterpart ;  a  resemblance. 

“That  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 


2.  A  liking;  a  fancy;  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  ;  a  longing  desire  ;  as,  Everyone  has  his 
likes  and  dislikes. 

If  Had  like :  Came  near  to ;  was  or  were  nearly. 
( Shakesp . :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1.) 

like-minded,  a.  Having  a  similar  mind,  dis¬ 
position,  or  purpose.  (Phil.  ii.  2.) 

*llke,  s.  [Lich.] 

*like-wake,  *lyke-wake,  s.  [Lych-wake.] 

-like,  suff.  [Like,  a.]  A  common  suffix  used  with 
nouns  to  form  adjectives,  denoting  a  resemblance 
to  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  noun  ;  as,  child,  child- 
like ;  war,  war -like,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  -ly  (q.v.). 

like,  *lik-en,  *lyk-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  lician, 
lican- to  be  like  or  suitable  for;  lie ,  ge-llc=\ike 
(q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  lijken= to  be  like,  to  resem¬ 
ble,  to  suit,  from  ge-lijk= like;  Icel.  lika= to  like, 
from  Ziifcr=like;  Goth,  leikan,  ga-leikan=to  please, 
from  ga-leiks=\ike ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lichen ,  ge-llchen- to 
be  like,  frompe-Zicft^like.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Originally  used  impersonally ;  it  pleases ;  it  is 
agreeable  to. 

“It  like s  us  well:  Young  princes,  close  your  hands. 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  please ;  to  be  agreeable  to. 

“  Call  for  what  wine  you  please,  which  likes  you  the 
best.”  Cartwright:  At  a  Dry  Dinner. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with;  to  enjoy  in  a  moderate 
degree ;  to  approve. 

“That  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like  her.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 


3.  That  from  which  a  conclusion  can  or  may  be 
drawn  ;  a  sign,  an  appearance,  an  indication. 

“Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before.” — 
Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

4.  Circumstantial  evidence ;  proof. 

“  These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

llke’-ll-ness,  *like-li-nesse,  *lik-li-nes,  subst. 

[Eng.  likely ;  -ness.] 

*1.  Resemblance, likeness. 

2.  Probability,  likelihood,  chance. 

*3.  Suitableness,  agreeableness. 

like'-ly,  *lik-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  like,  a. ;  ■ly.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Such  as  may  be  liked;  attracting  liking;  like¬ 
able,  pleasing,  agreeable. 

“  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

2.  Similar,  alike,  like,  congenial. 

“Love  is  a  celestial  harmonie 

Of  likely  harts  composed  of  starres  concent.” 

Spenser:  Hymnein  Honour  of  Beauty,  198. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  probability ; 
probable,  credible. 

“  I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

4.  In  such  a  position  or  situation  as  probably  to 
do  some  act;  as,  I  am  likely  to  call  to-morrow. 

5.  Suitable,  well-adapted,  convenient;  that  will 
probably  suit  one's  purpose. 

6.  Of  good  breeding  and  accomplishments ;  accom¬ 
plished,  talented. 

B.  As  adv.:  Probably  ;  in  all  probability. 

“While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant  of 

nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.” — Glanvill. 

llk’-en,  *lik-nen,  *lyk-nen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Swedish 
Zifcn-a— (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to  liken,  from  Zifc=like; 
Dan.  hone— (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to  liken,  from  lig= 
like.]  [Like,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  like ;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

2.  To  compare ;  to  consider  or  represent  as  like. 
"To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will 

ye  compare  unto  him?” — Isaiah  xl.  18. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  like ;  to  resemble. 

like -ness,  *lik-nes,  *i-lik-nes,  s.  [A.  S.  ge- 
llcnes,  from  lie,  ge-Zic=like  (q.  v.).]  . 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like;  similarity, 
resemblance. 

‘  ‘In  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him.”— Genesis  v.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  like  or  similar ;  that  which  re¬ 
sembles  another ;  especially  a  portrait  or  picture  of 
a  person  or  thing. 

“  Had  he  that  real  likeness  shown, 

Would  any  man  the  picture  own?  ” 

Gay:  Fables,  pt.  i.,  fab.  18. 

3.  Form,  appearance. 

“And  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads 
was  the  likeness  of  a  throne.” — Ezekiel  i.  26. 


*4.  To  make  like ;  to  compare  ;  to  liken. 

“  Like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  pleased;  to  feel  a  moderate  degree  of 
ileasure. 

“  I  look’d  upon  her  with  a  soldier’s  eye; 

That  lik’d,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand.’_ 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  To  choose ;  to  be  willing. 

“  If  the  man  like  not  to  take  his  brother’s  wife.”— Dent. 
;xv.  7. 

*3.  To  be  likely ;  to  go  near. 

“  He  probably  got  his  death,  as  he  liked  to  have  done 
wo  years  ago.” — Walpole :  Letters ,  ii.  193. 

like  -3,-ble,  *llk -SL-ble,  a.  [Eng.  like:  -able.] 
If  a  nature  deserving  to  be  liked ;  pleasing ;  lov- 

‘‘It  is  a  very  likeable  place.” — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch. 

llke'-a-ble-ness,  *llk  -a.-ble-ness,  s.  [English 
ike  able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like- 
ible ;  attractiveness. 

♦like  -hood,  s.  [English  Zifce,  a. ; -hood.J  Likeli- 
lood. 

like -11-hood,  *lik-li-hed,  *  like-ly-hede,  s. 

Eng.  likely ;  -hood.] 

fl.  Resemblance,  likeness,  comparison. 

“There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and  black 
larkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  reprobation.  — 
laleigh.  _  .... 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  likely ;  probabil- 
ty,  chance,  likeliness. 

“What  we  have  just  reason  to  caution  any  man  against 
rill  in  likelihood  come  to  pass.”—  Whitby:  On  the  Five 
Joints,  dis.  6,  ch.  xl.,  §  11. 


lik-er-oiis,  a.  [Lickekish.] 

*lIk-er-ous-nes,  s.  [Lickerishness.] 

llke  -wl§e,  *lyke-wyse,  adv.  or  conj.  [For  in 
like  wise.]  In  like  wise;  in  like  manner;  also, 
moreover. 

“Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one  thing, 
which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  likewise  will  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things.  ’-  Matthew  xxi.  24. 

Ilk  -Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Like,  u.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  certain  appearance ;  feat¬ 
ured,  favored. 

“Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than  the 
children  which  are  of  your  sort?”— Daniel  i.  10. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  being  pleased ;  contentment. 

“Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  Favor,  goodwill. 

“You  have  broken  from  his  liking .” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 

3.  Inclination,  desire. 

“  A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  464. 

♦4.  State  of  the  body ;  especially  good  or  plump 
condition. 

“Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking;  they  grow  up 
with  corn.” — Job  xxxix.  4. 

*5.  A  state  of  trial. 

“  The  royal  soul  .  .  . 

Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here.” 

Dry  den:  Threnodia  Augustalis,  153. 

ll’-l&c,  *li-lacli,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  lilac,  lila;  Ital. 
lildt ;  Turk,  leildk  ,*  cf.  Pers.  lilaj,  lilanj,  lilang= the 
indigo  plant.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

Bot.:  The  genus  Syringa,  and  specially  S.  vul¬ 
garis.  It  has  simple  leaves,  and  very  fragrant  pale 
violet  or  purple  flowers,  in  beautiful  thyrsoid  ter¬ 
minal  panicles. 

j[  African  lilac  is  Melia  azedarach ;  Australian 
lilac  (1)  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  (2)  Prostan- 
thera  violacea;  Indian  lilac,  Melia  semperflorens, 
and  Persian  lilac,  Syringa  persica. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  color  of  lilac;  pale,  dull  vio¬ 
let,  a  little  mixed  with  white. 

H'-lSL-§ilie,  s.  [Eng.  lilac;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  Syringine.  An  alkaloid  extracted  from 
the  bark,  the  buds,  and  the_  leaves  of  the  lilac, 
Syringa  vulgaris.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
radiate  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  possesses  a  taste 
which  is  at  the  same  time  sweet,  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  astringent.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  forming  a  yellowish-green  solution, 
which  gradually  changes  to  violet-blue  ;  on  diluting 
with  water  it  takes  an  amethyst  color.  _  Lilacme  is 
considered  an  unfailing  remedy  for  intermittent 
fever. 

ll  -lgi-llte,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lepidolite  (q.  v.). 

lll-l-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lili(um);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Lilyworts;  an  order  of  Endogens  founded 
by  Linnaeus  in  1751,  and  still  retained.  It  is  the 
typical  order  of  the  alliance  Liliales.  It  consists 
of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs, 
tubers,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots;  leaves  gener¬ 
ally  narrow,  with  parallel  veins;  flowers  large  and 
showy,  to  small  and  green,  with  all  intermediate 
gradations ;  calyx  and  corolla  confounded,  both 
colored,  sometimes  cohering  into  a  tube ;  stamens 
six,  inverted  into  the  perianth  ;  the  anthers  opening 
inward ;  ovary  free,  three  celled ;  fruit  succulent, 
dry,  or  capsular.  Seeds  one  above  another,  in  one 
or  two  rows.  Many  of  the  species  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  They  are  widely  diffused,  being,  however,  more 
common  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  countries; 
those  belonging  to  the  latter  region  being  often 
arborescent.  Some  are  eaten ;  many  yield  fibers 
capable  of  being  spun  ;  others  are  used  medicinally ; 
some  yield  resins,  some  are  poisonous.  (Bindley. ) 
Known  genera  170,  species  about  1,500.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.)  Lindley  divides  the  order  into  eleven 
tribes :  Tulipe®,  Hemerocalle®.  Aloine®,  Scille®, 
Conanthere®,  Antherice®,  Aphyllantheee,  Wach- 
endorfeee,  Asparage®,  Aspidistre®,  and  Ophiopo- 
gone®. 

lil-I-a’-ge-oiis  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Latin 
liliaceus,  from  lilium=a  lily.]  Pertaining  to  lilies 
or  the  Liliace®  ;  like  a  lily. 

lir-I-ftl,  a.  [Liliales.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Liliales,  the 
typical  order  Liliace®,  or  its  typical  genus  Lilium. 

lll-l-a  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  lilial(is),  from  Lat.  lilium— a.  lily.] 

Bot. :  The  Lilial  alliance.  It  consists  of  hypo- 
gynous,  bisexual,  hexapetaloid  endogens,  _  with 
copious  albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  the 
orders  Gilliesiace®,  Melanthace®,  Liliace®,  and 
Pontederace®  (q.  v.). 

lll-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lili(um) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff. -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Liliace®,  type  Lilium.  The 
styles  are  combined  or  the  stigma  sessile,  the  cap¬ 
sule  loculicidal,  the  testa  various,  the  radicle  next 
the  hilum. 

Ill '-led,  *111 ’-lied,  a.  [Eng.  lily;  -ed.]  Full  of 
or  covered  with  lilies. 

“  Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon’s  lilied  banks.”  Milton  •  Arcades. 

Lll  -I-put,  LIl’-lLput,  s.&a.  [Seedef.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  name  of  an  imaginary  country 
in  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  pigmies. 

“  Watchful  against  impending  harms 
All  Lilliput  cried  out,  ‘To  arms  !”’ 

Lloyd:  Charity;  A  Fragment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Liliputian. 

Lll-I-pu'-tian,  LIl-11-pu  -tian,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 

Liliput;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liliput;  pigmy, 
small,  pigmean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Liliput  (g.  v.). 

2.  A  person  of  very  diminutive  size ;  a  pigmy. 

Lll'-Ith,  s.  [Hebrew  properly  the  nightly 

one,  the  name  of  a  female  night-spirit  that  wanders 
about  in  the  deserts  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  43) ,  and  which  the 
seer  represents  as  taking  up  its  permanent  abode  in 
Edom.  (Newman:  Heb.  Lex.)] 

sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


lilium 
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limb 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word  transliterated  and  adopted 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Henderson,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Aquilaj  Van  der  Paim,  and  de  Wette,  The 
LXX.  translate  it  by  onokentauroi,  the  Vulgate  by 
lamia,  and  most  moderns  by  “  screech-owl.”  Boc- 
hart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmtiller,  and  Hitzig  are  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Newman.  [Etym.]  (See  also 
Cheyne :  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  14.)  [Lamia,  ]].] 

“There  also  the  lilith  shall  rest, 

And  find  for  herself  a  place  of  repose.” 

E.  Henderson:  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14. 

2. _  Folk-lore:  According  to  Talmudic  tradition, 
Lilith  was  Adam’s  first  wife,  who  for  her  refractory 
conduct  was  transformed  into  a  demon  endowed 
with  power  to  injure  and  destroy  infants  unpro¬ 
tected  by  the  necessary  amulet.  (Herislion:  Tal¬ 
mudic  Misc.,  p.  9. )  (See  also  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm., 
s.  v.;  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.  (edition  1881),  p.  116.) 
[Lamta.] 

“It  was  Lilith,  the  wife  of  Adam  .  .  . 

Not  a  drop  of  her  blood  was  human, 

But  she  was  made  like  a  soft,  sweet  woman.” 

D.  G.  Rossetti:  Eden  Bower. 
lll'-l-fim,  s.  [Lat.  lilium;  Gr.  leirion= a  lily.] 
Pot. :  A  genus  of  Liliace®,  tribe  Tulipe®  ( Lind - 
'ley),  the  typical  genus  of  tne  tribe  Liliese  ( Sir  J. 
Hooker).  Bulb  of  many  imbricated  fleshy  scales ; 
leaves  all  cauline,  not  sheathing,  alternate  or 
whorled ;  flowers  few  or  many,  large,  solitary,  erect, 
or  drooping;  perianth-segments  free,  caducous, 
erect  below,  recurved  or  revolute  above ;  nectary 
median  elongate ;  stamens  hypogynous  or  in  the 
base  of  the  segments  ;  filaments  subulate;  anthers 
versatile,  bursting  inward ;  ovary  six-grooved ; 
style  terete  ;  stigma  obtuse.  Fruit  capsular,  erect, 
seeds  many,  in  two  series.  Known  species  forty,  all 
from  the  north  temperate  zone.  Lilium  martagon, 
the  Martagon  or  Turk’s  cap  lily,  which  has  pale 
purple  or  white  flowers,  is  naturalized  in  Surrey, 
England ;  its  native  country  is  Continental  Europe. 
L.pyrenaicurn  is  a  garden  escape  in  Devonshire. 

If  Lilium  candidum  is  the  White  or  Bourbon  lily, 
from  the  Levant;  L.  croceum  is  the  Yellow  lily, 
from  Germany ;  L.japonicum  is  the  Japan  lily ;  L. 
chalcedonicum  [Lily,  2]  is  the  Scarlet  Martagon 
lily,  from  the  Levant ;  L.  pomponium  is  the  Scarlet 
Pompone  lily,  from  Siberia ;  L.  bulbiferum  is  the 
Bulb-bearing  or  Orange  lily,  from  Italy ;  L.  super¬ 
bum  is  the  Superb  Martagonlily,  of  North  America  ; 
and  L.  tiprinum  is  the  Tiger  or  Tiger-spotted  lily 
from  China.  The  finest  of  all  is  a  J apanese  species, 
L.  auratum.  It  is  two  to  five  feet  high,  the  flowers, 
which  are  white  with  purple  blotches,  being  some¬ 
times  a  foot  across.  The  smell  is  perceived  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  bulbs  of  L.  wallichianum,  an  Indian 
species,  have  demulcent  properties,  and  are  used  in 
pectoral  complaints.  L.  pomponium  is  cultivated 
in  Kamtchatka  for  its  roots,  which  are  roasted  and 
eaten. 

lil-ll-bul-ler'-o,  lll-ll-bur-ler  -6,  s.  [Said  to 
have  been  a  word  of  distinction  used  by  the  Irish 
Papists  in  their  massacres  of  the  Protestants  in 
1641.]  The  refrain  and  name  of  a  song,  written  by 
Lord  Wharton,  which  contributed  in  no  little  degree 
to  the  revolution  of  1688. 

“  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldier  is 
his  trick  of  whistling  Lillibullero.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

llir-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Reuss  after  Von  Lill; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.)  J 

Min.:  An  earthy  mineral  resembling  glauconite 
(g.  v.) ,  of  a  blackish-green  color.  Hardness,  2 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  3-043.  Analysis  yielded:  Silica,  32'48 ; 
sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron,  54’95 ;  water,  10'20 ; 
carbonate  of  lime,  1'96 ;  sulphide  of  iron,  O' 63 =100 '22. 
Found  at  Przibram,  Bohemia.  Grouped  as  a  sub¬ 
species  by  Dana  under  Jollyte  (q.  v.). 
lll'-ly-pil-lleg,  s.  [From  the  native  name.] 
Bot.:  A  common  Victorian  name  for  Eugenia 
smithii.  [Eugenia.] 
lilt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lilt,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  anything  with  a  spring,  jerk,  or  hop  ;  to 
jerk,  to  spring. 

2.  To  sing  in  a  cheerful,  lively  style. 

B.  Trans.:  To  sing  or  play  in  a  cheerful,  lively 
style. 

“Hech!  but  she  would  lilt  that  bonnily.”—  C.  Kingsley. 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  ix. 

lilt,  8.  [Prob.  onomatopoetic.]  A  cheerful, 
lively  air  or  tune ;  an  Irish  dance  accompanied 
with  singing. 

lll-f,  *lil-i,  *lil-ie,  *lil-ly,  s.&a.  [A.  S.  lilie, 
from  Lat.  lilium,  from  Gr.  leirion=  a  lily  ;  Fr.  lis; 
Sp.  lirio ;  Ital.  giglio .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“For  right  as  she  can  peint  a  lili  whit  .  .  . 

She  pointed  hath  this  noble  creature.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,966. 


*2.  Fig. :  That  end  of  a  compass  which  points  to 
the  north ;  so  called  from  its  being  frequently  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  fleur-de-lis. 

“  As  to  the  Pole  the  lily  bends 

In  a  sea-compass.”  Howell:  Letters,  iii.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Properly  the  genus  Lilium  (q.  v.),  but 
used  also  of  various  other  genera  more  or  less  akin 
to  it. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test.:  Heb .  shushan,  1  Kings  xii.  19;  sho- 
shan,  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  16,  iv.  5,  v.  13,  vi.  2-3,  vii.  3 ; 
shoshanah ,  2  Chron.  iv.  6,  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  1-2. 
Perhaps  Lilium  chalcedonicum. 

(2)  New  Test.:  The  lily  [Gr.  krinon ]  alluded  to 
by  Jesus  in  Matt.  vi.  28  is  by  some  believed  to  have 
been  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  which  has  red  flowers, 
and  is  common  in  Syria. 

IT  The  African  lily  is  Agapanthus  umbellatus ;  the 
Barbadoes  lily,  Hippeastrum  equestre;  the  Bella¬ 
donna  lily,  Amaryllis  belladonna  {Belladonna  pur- 
purascens) ;  the  Blackberry  lily,  Pardanthus  chi- 
nensis  (American) :  the  Brisbane  lily,  Euryclea 
australasica ;  the  Cape  Coast  lily,  Crinum  specta- 
bilis;  the  Day  lily,  the  genus  Hemerocallis ;  the 
Fire  or  Flame  lily,  Pyrolirion ;  the  Flax  lily,  Phor- 
mium  tenax ;  the  Guernsey  lily,  Nerine  sarniensis ; 
the  Lentlily,  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus,  the  Lesser 
Water  lily,  Hydrocharis  morsusranoe ;  the  Mexican 
lily ,  Hippeastrum  reqince;  the  Persian  lily ,  Fritil- 
laria  persica;  the  Pond  lily,  the  genus  Nuphar; 
the  Prairie  lily,  Mentzelia  ornata;  the  Rock  lily, 
Selaginella  convoluta;  the  Scarborough  lily,  Val- 
lotapurpurea;  the  Water  lily,  Nymphcea;  and  the 
Whitsun  lily,  Narcissus  poeticus.  (Treas.  of  Bot., 
&c.) 

If  The  Stone-lily  is  not  a  plant  but  a  lily-shaped 
animal.  [Lily-encrinite.j 

1]  Oil  of  lilies :  An  unguent  formerly  obtained  by 
infusing  the  flowers  of  Lilium  candidum  in  oil. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pure,  as  a  lily;  unstained,  unsullied. 
{Keats.) 

lily-beds,  s.pl.  Delicate  flower-beds  in  Elysium. 
{Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2.) 

lily-beetle,  s. 

Entomology :  Crioceris  merdigera,  a  tetramerous 
beetle,  family  Criocerid®,  of  uniform  brownish 
tint ;  parasitic  on  lilies,  whence  its  popular  name. 
Its  specific  name  (=ordure-bearing)  has  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  larva  covers  its  back  with  its 
excrement  as  a  protection. 

lily-encrinite,  s.  [Encrinite,  Encrinus.] 

lily-faced,  a.  Pale-faced ;  affectedly  modest  or 
squeamish. 

lily-handed,  a.  Having  delicate,  white  hands. 

lily-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot. :  Scilla  Ulio-hyacinthus. 

*lily-liver,  s.  A  coward. 

“I  always  knew  that  I  was  a  lily-liver." — Thackeray: 
Roundabout  Papers,  xii. 

lily-livered,  a.  White-livered,  cowardly,  das¬ 
tardly. 

“A  base,  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  1. 

lily  of  the  field,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Amaryllis. 

lily  of  the  valley,  s. 

1.  Botany:  Convallaria  majalis.  Recently  this 
plant  has  been  largely  and  successfully  used  in 
medical  practice  in  this  country  in  cases  of  heart 
disease,  especially  in  valvular  derangements  of  that 
organ. 

“ Lily  of  the  valley  has  a  strong  root  that  runs  into  the 
ground.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


usually  close  ;  the  umbones  apart,  eared ;  the  hinge 
area  triangular;  the  cartilage-pit  central.  The 
animal  has  the  mantle  margins  separate.  Lima  ij 
either  free  or  spins  abyssus.  Twenty  recent  species 
are  known,  and  two  hundred  fossil.  The  former 
from  Norway,  India,  &c.,  the  latter  from  the  Trias, 
if  not  from  the  Carboniferous,  period  onward. 

ll-ma'-ge-Ous  (or  ceousas  shus),  a.  [Lat.  lima- 
cews=slimy,  from  Umax  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Limax,  or 
slugs. 

ll-ma.9  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  limax,  genit.  limac {is} 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.:  Slugs.  A  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
order  Pulmonifera,  section  Inoperculata.  The  shell 
is  small  or  rudimentary,  usually  internal  or  par¬ 
tially  concealed  by  the  mantle.  _  The  animal  elon¬ 
gated,  the  body  and  foot  not  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  head  and  tentacles  retractile,  the  tenta¬ 
cles  four,  the  upper  pair  supporting  eyes.  The 
mantle  small,  shield-shaped. 

ir-m.51-9111,  s.  [Lat.  limax ,  genit.  limac  {is)  =a 
snail ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  substance  obtained  as  a  white  earthy 
mass  from  the  garden-snail.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  with  tannic 
acid. 

ll-ma-gl  -nA,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat.  lima- 
cinus,  from  Lat.  limax= a  slug,  a  snail.] 

Zobl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Limacini- 
d®  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  subglobose,  sinistral,  spiral, 
umbilicated.  No  operculum.  Animal  with  ex¬ 
panded  fins.  Two  known  recent  species  from  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  seas. 

Il-m3-9in'-l-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limacin{a ); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Mollusks,  order  Pteropoda. 
The  shell,  which  is  sinistral,  is  minute,  spirhl, 
sometimes  operculate.  The  animal  with  fins  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

Il-m3-c6'-de§,  s.  [Lat.  limax,  genit.  limac{is)  = 
a  snail ;  -odes,  from  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Limaco- 
didffi  (q.  v.). 

li-ma-co  -di-dse,  s.  pi.  TLat.  limacod{es) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Lepidoptera,  sometimes 
called  Cochleopodid®.  It  is  of  the  tribe  Bom- 
bycina.  The  antennae  are  not  pectinated.  The 
wings  rather  short  and  broad  with  long  fringes. 
The  larva  smooth,  onisciform,  with  no  perceptible 
legs. 

Il-m9,-90n’,  s.  [Fr.=a  snail.]  A  curve  invented 
by  the  French  philosopher  Pascal.  It  is  of  the 
fourth  degree. 

ll'-ma-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lim{a ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 

adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  conchiferous  mollusks,  by  some 
separated  from  Ostreid®,  with  which  it  is  generally 
united. 

[Fr,  limaille.]  A  mass  of  filings  of 


:slime.]  The  deposit 


*li'-maile,  s. 

any  metal. 

ll’-man,  s.  [From  Fr.  limon- 
at  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

11-ma  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  limatus,  pa.  par.  of  limo== 
to  file  ;  lima= a  file.]  The  act  of  filing  or  polishing. 

ll’-m^-ture,  s.  [Lat.  limatura,  from  limaturus, 
fut.  par.  of  limo—  to  file.] 

1.  The  act  of  filing. 

2.  Filings  of  any  metal;  the  particles  rubbed  off 
by  a  file. 

11-max,  s.  [Lat.=a  slug,  a  snail.] 

Zobl.:  Slug.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

the  water  Blv  °n°  °f  ^  br°ad’  l6aV6S  °f  fl  “r^hily  conca^benoaGi  Th^ukuspofl 

ine  waier-iuy.  tenor.  Animal  with  a  foot  pointed  and  keeled  be- 


2.  Script.:  [Lily,  II.  1  (2).] 


lily-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  Aphyllanthes,  a  genus  of  Liliacese. 

lily-thorn,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Catesb®a,  order  Cinchonace®, 
tribe  Gardenid®. 

’‘’lily-white,  a.  Of  a  pure  white  color. 

Ill  -jf-wort§,  s.pl.  [Eng.  lily,  and  pi.  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Liliace®  (q.  v.). 

Li  -m3,  (1) ,  s.  The  capital  city  of  Peru. 

Lima-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Phaseolus  lunatus. 

Lima-wood,  s.  [Brazil  (1) ,  A.] 

II -m3  (2),  s.  [Lat.  lima=&  file.] 

<ZoflL ;  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Ostreidse.  The 
shell  is  equivalve,  compressed,  obliquely  oval ;  the 
anterior  side  gaping,  the  posterior  one  rounded, 


fate,  fat, 

or,  wore, 


Fare,  9midst, 

wplf,  wSrk, 


terior.  _ ...  _ _ _ 

hind  the  mantle.  Shield-shaped,  with  granulated 
or  concentric  stri®.  Known  recent  species  fifty-one 
from  Europe,  and  one  fossil  from  the  Eocene. 

limb  (1)  (6 silent), *lim,  *lyme,  *lymme, s.  TA.S. 
lim;  cogn.  with  Icel.  limo;  Dan.  &  Sw.  lem.  The  b 
is  excrescent.  The  original  meaning  was  probably 
a  twig,  a  branch  broken  off,  a  fragment,  from  A.  S. 
lemian,  lemman= to  break;  cf.  Icel.  lemja= to 
break;  h’m=foliage  of  a  tree;  limi= a  rod;  Dan. 
lime=a  twig.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  human  body,  an 
a™i  a  leg  ;  especially  the  latter. 

(2)  A  branch  of  a  tree ;  one  of  some  size. 

2.  Figuratively : 

, (1)  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  part  of  some¬ 
thing  else ;  as,  a  limb  of  the  law. 

“For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar.” 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir 

who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


limb-meal 
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lime-paste 


*(2)  An  active  member. 

“  These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot.” 

Shakesp.  s  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  mischievous  child;  an  urchin.  ( Colloq .) 
[Imp.] 

II.  Locksmith. :  One  of  the  pieces  which  compose 
a  lock. 


♦limb-meal,  ♦lyme-mele,  adv.  Limb  from 
limb;  piecemeal. 

”0  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

limb  (2)  ( b  silent),  s.  [Lat.  limbus= a  border,  an 
edging;  Fr.  limbe=a  brink.] 

I.  Astronomy  : 

1.  The  border  or  outermost  edge  of  the  sun  or 
moon. 

“I  caught  sight  of  the  lunar  limb.” — Tyndalls  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Science,  ch.  vi. 

2. _ The  graduated  arc  or  section  of  a  measuring  or 
optical  instrument. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  (0/  a  petal) :  The  expanded  part  of  a  petal 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf. 

2.  (0/  a  gamosepalous  corolla ) :  The  expanded 
portion,  as  distinguished  from  the  throat  and  the 
tube.  It  may  be  plane  or  concave,  with  a  great  or 
less  number  of  segments. 

♦limb  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Limb  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  limbs. 

"They  limb  themselves,  and  color,  shape  or  size 
Assume  as  likes  them  best.” 

Miltons  P.  L.,  vi.  352. 

2.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  dismember. 

llm'-bach-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Limbach  ;  suit.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  grayish-  to  greenish-white  massive  min¬ 
eral  with  greasy  luster.  Specific  gravity,  2'395. 
Composition:  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  and 
magnesia,  represented  by  the  formula  3Mg02Si02+ 
A1^0sSi02+2H0.  Found  at  Limbach,  Saxony,  occu¬ 
pying  cavities  in  serpentine. 

lim'-bat,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cooling  period¬ 
ical  wind,  blowing  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  from  the 
northwest  from  8  A.  m.  to  the  middle  of  the  day 
or  later. 


llm'-bate,  a.  [Lat.  limbatus,  from  limbus— a 
border,  an  edge.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  Bordered  (q.  v.). 

2.  Having  an  expanded  end. 

♦11m  -beck,  *llm’-bec,  s.  [A  contraction  of 
alembic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  A  still. 

2.  Her.:  [Distillatory.] 

♦llm'-beck,  *lim-bec,  v.  t.  [Limbec,  s.]  To 
strain  or  pass  through  a  limbeck. 

limbed  (b  silent),.  a.  [Eng.  limb  (1),  s.;  -ed.] 
Having  limbs ;  sometimes  used  absolutely,  but  more 
commonly  in  composition,  as  large-limbed,  long- 
limbed,  &c. 

llm-ber,  a.  [Allied  to  limn  (q.  v.).]  Flexible, 
easily  bent,  pliable,  pliant,  yielding,  lithe. 

llm’-ber,  ♦llm'-mer,  s.  [Properly  limmer,  which 
is  a  plural  form,  from  Icel.  Umar = boughs,  pi.  of 
itm=foliage.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (pi.):  The  shafts  or  thill9  of  a 
vehicle. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance:  The  detachable  part  of  a  gun-car* 
iage  mounted  on  the  two  fore  wheels,  and  to  which 
be  horses  are  attached.  The  gun  is  limbered  up 
vhen  the  trail 
>f  the  gun-car- 
iage  proper  is 
ifted  up  and 
ooped  over  the 
»i  n  tl  e  -  hook 
if  the  limber, 
n  order  for 
aarching.  The 
erm  limber  is 
Iso  applied  to 
he  fore-carri- 
ige  of  the  am-  T  .  .  _ 

aunition-wag-  Limber, 

m  to  which 

he  caisson  or  tu  mbril  is  connected.  Limbers  diff  er 
n  construction  with  the  purpose  and  positions  of 
he  guns;  as— the  casemate-limber ;  the  field-gun 
imber,  with  an  ammunition  box;  the  garrison-gun 
imber;  the  limber  with  shafts;  the  pole-limber; 
he  siege-carriage  limber ;  the  battery-wagon  lim- 


Shipwright. :  A  passage  on  each  side  of  the 
keelson  for  bilge-water. 


limber-board,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  plank  reaching  from  the  keelson  to 
the  limber-strake,  and  merely  butting  against  the 
bulkheads,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  up  to  expose  the 
limbers. 

limber-box,  s.  Same  as  limber-chest  (q.v.). 
limber-chain,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  chain  passing  through  the  limber- 
holes  of  a  vessel  by  which  they  may  be  cleared  of 
dirt  that  chokes  them. 

2.  Artillery:  A  keep  chain  which  goes  round  the 
pintle  and  confines  the  trail  to  the  limber,  prevent¬ 
ing  its  flying  off  the  limber-hook. 

limber-chest,  s.  The  ammunition  or  tool  chest 
belonging  to  the  limber  of  an  artillery-carriage  of 
any  description.  Those  of  the  gun-carriage  and 
caisson  are  fitted  up  as  ammunition-chests,  while 
those,  of  the  forge  and  battery  wagon  contain  re¬ 
spectively  tools  and  stores  for  blacksmiths’  and  for 
carriage-makers’  and  saddlers’  use. 

limber-holes,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Holes  through  the  floor-timbers  on 
each  side  of  the  keelson,  to  allow  the  passage  of 
bilge-water.  The  row  of  holes  constitutes  the  lim¬ 
ber-passage. 

limber-hook,  s. 

Artillery :  The  hook  on  the  limber  to  which  the 
trail  of  the  gun  is  attached. 

limber-passage,  s.  [Limber-hole.] 

limber-strake,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  That  strake  of  the  inner  skin  which 
Is  nearest  to  the  keelson.  A  space  between  it  and 
the  latter  is  called  the  limber,  and  forms  a  passage 
for  bilge-water. 


limbering-up  hoop,  s. 

Artillery :  A  stirrup-handle  on  the  trail  of  a  gun 
by  which  the  piece  is  moved  in  limbering  and  unlim¬ 
bering. 

llm  -ber  (1),  v.  t.  [Limber,  a.]  To  make  limber 
or  pliant. 

“  Her  stiff  hams  .  .  .  are  now  limbered.” — Richard¬ 
sons  Clarissa,  iii.  356. 

llm  -ber  (2) ,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Limber, s.] 

Ordnance :  To  attach  the  limber  to.  (Said  of  a 
gun,  and  generally  followed  by  up.)  (More  com¬ 
monly  used  intransitively.) 

llm  -ber-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limber,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  limber ;  fiexibleness. 

llm'-ber§,  s.  pi.  [Limber,  s.,  I.] 

llm  -bl-llte,  s.  [Named  from  the  locality  where 
found,  Limburg.] 

Min.:  Usually  regarded  as  an  altered  condition 
of  chrysolite  (q.v.)  by  oxidation  of  the  iron,  but 
Rosenbusch  is  of  opinion  that  .it  is  the  result  of  the 
alteration  of  the  vitreous  portion  of  a  rock,  such  as 
he  has  named  Limburgite  (q.  v.).  Occurs  in  a 
dolerite  at  Limburg,  Baden. 


llmb'-less  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng .limb;  -less.)  Des¬ 
titute  of  or  without  limbs. 


"This  poor  bleeding  limbless  trunk,  which  gladly 
I  would  divide  among  them.” 

Massingers  Renegado,  Iv.  L 

llm  -bo,  s.  [Properly  the  ablative  of  Lat.  limbus 
=edge,  border,  the  full  phrase  being  in  limbo 
patrum, :  Ital.  limbo.]  [Limbus.] 

1.  Any  place  of  misery ;  hell. 

"Oh,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this? 

As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss  1” 

Shakesp.  s  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  L 


2.  A  prison ;  a  place  of  confinement.  (Slang.) 

3.  The  same  as  Limbus  (q.v.). 

"As  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  Islam  has  no  authoritative  teaching ;  the 
general  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  limbo  somewhere  or 
other  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  good  repose,  while  those 
of  the  wicked  are  imprisoned  elsewhere  in  a  foul  dungeon 
to  await  their  doom.” — Palmers  The  Qur9 dn,  i.  lxxi. 


Limbo  of  Infants,  s.  The  English  rendering  of 
Limbus  Inf antium  (q.v.). 

“The  existence  of  the  Limbo  of  Infants  has  never  been 
defined  by  the  Church.”— Addis  dt  Arnolds  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  619. 

Limbo  of  the  Fathers,  s.  The  English  render¬ 
ing  of  Limbus  Patrum  (q.  v.). 

"Estius  thinks  it  was  to  the  spirits  in  the  Limbo  of  the 
Fathers,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Purgatory,  that  Christ 
preached.” — Addis  dt  Arnolds  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  618. 

llm-bbr  -I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  limbus=a.  border; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oria  (?).]  _  .  , 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Limboridee 
(q.  v.). 

llm-bor’-I-dse,  llm-bor-I-e-as,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  limbori(a) ;  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -(t)dce,  -cte.J 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Angiocarpous or  close-fruited 
Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalameae.  There  are  rounded 


apothecia,  closed  in  by  a  carbonaceous  special  perl> 
thecium,  finally  bursting  in  various  ways,  and  con> 
taining  a  somewhat  waxy  nucleus,  which  gr^ws 
hard.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

llm'-bus,  s.  [Limbo.] 

Scholastic  Theology :  The  edge  or  utmost  limit  of 
hell,  the  abode  of  souls  to  whom  the  merits  of  Jesus 
could  not  be  applied,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Dante’s  description  (Inferno  iv.)  is  quite 
consonant  with  scholastic  teaching  on  the  matter. 
Limbus  is  distinguished,  as— 

(1)  Limbus  Patrum,  said  to  be  the  abode  of  those 
who  died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
consequently  before  He  “opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.”  The  expression  ‘‘Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom”  (Luke  xvi.  23)  is  supposed  to  desig¬ 
nate  .  this  place :  and  some  theologians  see  an 
allusion  to  it  in  the  preaching  “  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison”  (1  Pet.  iii.  19). 

“The  ancient  ideas  have  even  held  their  place  on  into 
Christian  thought,  iu  pictures  like  that  of  the  Limbus 
Patrum,  the  Hades  where  Christ  descended  to  set  free  the 
patriarchs.” — Tylors  Primitive  Culture  (1873),  ii.  83. 

(2)  Limbus  Infantium,  defined  as  the  abode  of 
infants,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  Redemption 
could  not  be  applied,  because  they  died  without 
baptism  either  of  water  or  of  blood,  and  were  too 
young  to  supplement  the  loss  of  the  sacrament  by 
baptismum  in  voto,  which  is  an  “ardent  desire  of 
receiving  baptism  of  water,  joined  with  perfect 
charity.”  Many  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
state  of  infants  in  Limbus,  some  believing  them 
free  from  the  poena  sensus,  while  St.  Augustine 
went  so  far  a  s  to  teach  that  they  suffered  the  actual 
pains  of  hell.  The  common  opinion  of  theolo* 

fians  of  the  present  day  is  that  they  enjoy  natural 
appiness,  while  some  believe  that  they  may  be 
admitted  into  heaven  itself  through  the  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies  of  Almighty  God. 


lime  (1),  *liim,  *lym,  *lyme,  s.  [A.  S.  llm= 
bitumen,  cement;  cogn.  with Dut.  lijm= glue,  lime; 
Icel.  lim=g lue,  lime,  chalk;  Dan.  him = glue ;  Sw. 
lim= glue;  Ger.  leim= glue;  M.  H.  Ger.  Zim=bird- 
lime  ;  Lat.  limus— mud,  slime.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  viscous  substance  smeared  on 
twigs  for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds ;  birdlime 
(q.  v.). 

“Poor  bird!  thou’dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  [Calcium  Oxide.] 

2.  Geol.,<&c.:  The  chief  states  in  which  lime  occurs 
in  geological  strata  are  the  carbonate,  the  phos¬ 
phate,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime.  (For  the  origin 
of  the  lime  itself,  see  Limestone.)  Phosphate  of 
lime  may  come  from  bone,  from  coprolites,  &c. ; 
sulphate  of  lime  is  clearly  less  organic. 

“And  bigan  a  strong  castel  of  lym  and  off  ston.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  127. 

3.  Pharm.:  Lime,  but  only  in  the  form  of  Liquor 
calcis,  is  sometimes  given  internally  as  an  antacid. 
Externally  applied  it  acts  as  a  caustic. 

4.  Sugar-manuf.:  Lime  water  used  in  clarifying 
coarse  sugar. 

If  Lime-alumina  garnet=  Grossularite ;  Lime-and- 
soda  mesotype=mesoZhe,  a  member  of  the  Mesotype 
group  ;  Lime-arsenate= Pharmacolite ;  Lime-borate 
—Bechilite',  Lime-borosilicate  =  Datolite;  Lime- 
carbonate= Aragonite  and  Calcite  (q.  v.);  Lime- 
felspar  =  Anorthite;  Lime-fluate,  Lime-fiuoride= 
Fluorite ;  Lime-harmotome  =  Phillipsite ;  Lime- 
mesotype=a  member  of  the  Mesotype  group  (q.  v.) ; 
Lime-nitTate=Nitrocalcite  (q.v.);  Lime-oxalate= 
Whewellite;  Lime  -  oligoclase  =  Hafnefiordite ; 
Lime-phosphate=Apafhe;  Lime-silicate=  Wollas- 
tonite ;  Lime-soda  lelspar— Labrador  ite ;  Lime-sul- 
phate= Anhydrite  and  Gypsum ;  Lime-titanate= 
Perofskite;  Lime-tungstate=iScftieelhe,  and  Lime- 
uranitc= Awtunhe  (q.v.). 

lime-burner,  s.  One  who  bums  lime-stone  in  & 
limekiln  to  make  lime. 

♦lime-fingered,  a.  Thievish. 

“False,  lime-fingered  servants.” — Bp.  Halls  Works,  w. 
195. 


lime-floor,  s.  A  floor  of  lime-mortar,  spread, 
beaten,  and  rubbed  smooth. 


lime-light,  s.  A  light  produced  by  projecting 
its  of  ignited  hydrogen  and  i 


jets  of  ignited  hydrogen  and  oxygen  upon  a  ball  o? 
lime,  making  it  incandescent.  Invented  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Drummond,  who  first  applied  it  in  the  focus  of 
a  paraboloid  for  geodetic  purposes. 

lime-machine,  s. 


Gas-making :  A  machine  in  which  gas  is  purified 
by  passing  through  lime. 

lime-malachite,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Malachite  (q.  v.),  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  and  some  water ;  from  Lauter- 
berg,  Harz,  Germany. 

lime-paste,  s.  The  cream  of  lime,  produced  by 
slaking  with  water. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jfiwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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lime-pit 


lime-pit,  s.  A  limestone  quarry. 

lime-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  The  May-apple,  Podophyllum,  peltatum. 
(Ogilvie.) 

lime-powder,  s.  The  decrepitated  lime  pro¬ 
duced  by  air-slaking. 

lime-rod,  s.  A  twig  smeared  over  with  bird¬ 
lime. 

“The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the 
fowle.”  Breton:  Fantastickes. 

lime-screen,  s.  A  sifter  for  separating  lime 
powdered  by  slaking  from  the  lumps. 

lime-sink,  s.  A  round  hole  or  depression  in  the 
ground  in  limestone  districts. 

lime-spreader,  s.  A  traveling  box  with  perfo¬ 
rated  bottom,  or  other  contrivance  for  distributing 
powdered  lime  over  land  as  a  manure. 

lime-twig,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime,  used  to 
catch  birds. 

2.  Fig. :  A  snare,  a  trap. 

*lime-twig,  V.  t.  To  entangle,  to  ensnare. 

lime-wash,  s.  A  coating  given  with  lime-water ; 
whitewash. 

lime-water,  s.  A  solution  of  lime  in  700  parts  of 
cold  water.  It  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  antacid. 

lime-wavellite,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring  in 
radiated  spherical  and  hemispherical  _  groups  _  of 
acicular  crystals  in  a  phosphorite-breccia.  Specific 
gravity,  2-45 ;  luster,  feeble ;  color,  white.  Elimi¬ 
nating  impurities,  Kosmann  regards  the  composi¬ 
tion  as  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
containing  lime,  14 '86 ;  alumina,  35'65 ;  phosphoric- 
acid,  28'39;  water,  21-09.  Found  with  phosphorite 
at  Dehrn  and  other  places  in  Nassau. 

lime  (2) ,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  line,  itself  a  corrupt, 
of  lind,  from  A.  S.  Knd=the  linden-tree  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  The  genus  Tilia  (q.v.),  and  specially  the 
species  Tilia  parviflora.  It  is  a  small  tree,  gener¬ 
ally  glabrous,  except  on  the  axil  of  the  nerves  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  leaves ;  these  are  ovate-cordate 
acuminate.  The  Lime-tree  grows  to  a  great  size  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  honey  made  from  it 
is  considered  very  fine.  The  sap  yields  a  kind  of 
sugar.  The  bark  is  made  into  ropes  and  mats,  and 
formerly  was  used  for  writing-tablets.  The  wood 
is  soft,  light,  smooth,  close-grained,  suitable  for 
carving.  It  is  not  much  attacked  by  worms.  It  is 
made  into  light  bowls,  dishes,  boxes  for  apothe¬ 
caries,  and  dressers  for  shoemakers.  The  twigs  are 
manufactured  into  baskets  and  cradles. 

lime  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Smerinthus  tilice,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  Hawk-moths.  It  owes  its  popular  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
lime-tree. 

lime  (3),  s.  [French,  from  Pers.  llmd,  limun=a. 
lemon,  a  citron;  Arab.  limeh=a  lime.]  [Lemon.] 
Botany : 

X#  Ci>ti*ws  acida. 

2.  Citrus  limetta,  more  fully  called  the  Sweet 
Lime.  It  grows  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
crooked  trunk  and  many-diifused  branches  armed 
with  prickles.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
nearly  entire.  The  fruit,  which  is  greenish-yellow, 
is  almost  globular,  except  that  there  is  a  protuber¬ 
ance  at  the  top;  the  surface  is  regular;  shining 
rind.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  juice  is  very  acid.  There  are  various  cultivated 
varieties.  Some  believe  it  a  variety  of  Citrus 
medica,  the  Citron  (q.v.). 

If  Wild-lime: 

Bot. :  Atalantia  monophylla. 
lime-juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  lime,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  lemon-juice  (q.  v.). 

lime-juicer,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“They  would  not  go  on  a  lime-juicer,  they  said,  for  any¬ 
thing.  (By  lime-juicer  is  meant  an  ocean-going  ship,  so 
called  because  the  crew  have  salt  meat  served  out  to 
them,  and  lime-juice  with  it  against  scurvy.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

lime  (4),  *lyemme,  s.  [Leam,  s.]  A  thong, 
strap,  or  string  to  lead  a  dog ;  a  leash, 
lime,  v.  t.  [Lime  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  smear  with  bird-lime. 

“  Myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  ensnare,  to  catch,  to  entangle,  as  a  bird 
with  bird-lime. 

“Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrec»,-S8. 

3.  To  ensnare  in  any  way. 

“Oh  lime i,  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engaged.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 


4.  To  cement. 

“  Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  L 

5.  To  manure  with  lime ;  to  spread  lime  over. 

“All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land.” — Morti¬ 
mer:  Husbandry. 

*limed,  a.  [Fr.  timer ;  Lat.  limo  —  to  polish.] 
Polished.  (Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.) 

lime -hound,  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  and  hound.] 
A  hound  used  in  boar-hunting;  a  limmer ;  so  called 
from  the  leash  in  which  he  was  led.  (Massinger : 
Bashful  Lover,  i.  1.) 

llme'-kiln  (or  In  as  1),  s.  [Eng.  lime  (1),  s..  and 
kiln.]  A  kiln  in  which  limestone  is  calcined  and 
reduced  to  lime. 

“The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a 
limekiln.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Li-men-e-un,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lima,  or  its  in¬ 
habitants,  in  Peru. 

B.  Assuhst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lima, 
li-men-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  limenites—oi  the  harbor, 

harbor-guarding,  from  limen=  a  harbor.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nymph- 
alidee,  sub-family  Nymphalinse.  Limenitis  sybilla 
is  the  White  Admiral  Butterfly.  [Admiral,  C.  2.] 
L.  Camilla  is  from  Continental  Europe.  _  Various 
other  species  are  found  in  this  country,  in  India, 
&c. 

lim’-er,  *lym-ere,  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  s. ;  -er.] 
The  same  as  Limehound  (q.  v.). 

llme'-Stone,  s.  [Eng,  lime,  and  stone.] 

Geol.:  A  general  name  for  all  rocks  the  basis  of 
which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not  generally  pure, 
but  has  in  it  alumina,  silica,  &c.  In  regions  such  as 
Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  in  which  extinct  volcanoes 
exist,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
rise  to  the  surface,  bringing  up  from  the  subter¬ 
ranean  depths  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quantity 
thus  transferred  to  the  surface  in  the  course  of  ages 
is  enormous,  and  manifold  streams  and.rivers  carry 
it  into  the  sea.  Mollusks  withdraw  it  for  their 
shells,  corals  for  their  reefs,  and  in  due  time  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  sea-bed  converts  it  into  a  terrestrial 
limestone  rock.  Metamorphic  action  can  destroy 
it,  and  there  is  little  limestone  in  rocks  which  have 
undergone  such  a  change.  When  what  used  to  be 
called  primitive,  now  crystalline  or  metamorphic, 
limestone  is  found  in  such  beds,  it  is  probably  of 
organic  origin.  Modern  limestones  are  often  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  organic  remains  or  are  studded 
thickly  with  them.  Thus  Crinoidal  or  Encrinital 
Limestone  is  composed  chiefly  of  Encrinites,  chalk 
of  Foraminifers,  Nummulitic  Limestone  of  Num- 
mulites,  and  Leith  a  Kalk  of  the  Tertiary  of  a  Nul- 
lipore.  Sometimes  limestone  may  be  brecciated, 
concretionary,  compact,  magnesian,  &c. 

lime  -tree,  s.  [Lime  (3).] 

li-met'-tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ( Citrus )  limett(a) ;  -ic.] 
limettic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CuHsOk.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  potassium  bichromate  on  oil  of  lime  or  oil  of 
rosemary.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  volatilizes  when  heated. 

lime '-wort,  s.  [Eng.  lime,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Dianthus.  (Ogilvie.) 

ll-mlc’-o-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  limicola— one 
who  dwells  in  the  mud:  limus— lime,  mud,  and  colo 
= to  inhabit.] 

Zo6l. :  Mud-worms,  a  tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oli- 
gochseta.  It  contains  two  families,  Ssenurid®  and 
Naiidid®. 

llm'-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lime,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  covering  with  lime  or 
birdlime. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. :  The  act  of  manuring  or  dressing  with 
lime. 

2.  Bleaching :  Slaked  lime  thinned  with  water. 

3.  Leather-man. :  The  operation  of  steeping  hides 
in  lime-water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  remove  the  hair. 
The  action  of  the  lime  is  to  dissolve  the  hair  sheath 
and  form  a  soap  with  the  fat  of  the  hide.  Also 
called  unhairing. 

lim’-it,  s.  [Fr.  limite ;  from  Lat.  limitem,  accus. 
of  limes= a  boundary;  akin  to  limen=u  threshold; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  limite.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  limits,  bounds,  or  circumscribes ;  a 
bound,  a  boundary,  a  border ;  the  utmost  extent ; 
as,  the  limits  of  a  town. 

2.  A  restraint,  a  bound. 


*3.  PL:  m. 

*4.  A  limb. 

5.  The  full  time ;  the  full  extent. 

“The  limit  of  your  lives  is  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Rickard  III.,  iii.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Logic  &  Metaph. :  A  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  ;  a  differentia. 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  toward  which  a  varying 
quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity,  but  which  it  cannot  pass. 
Thus,  the  quantity  a2+2aa;2  varies  with  x,  or  it  is  a 
function  of  x,  and  approximates  toward  a2  in  value, 
as  x  is  diminished,  and  may,  by  giving  a  suitable 
value  to  x,  be  made  to  differ  from  o2  by  less  than 
any  assignable  _  quantity.  Hence  a2  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  limit  of  the  expression,  which  in  this 
case  may  be  found  by  making  x—0. 

IT  Limits  of  a  prison,  or  limits :  A  certain  limited 
space  or  extent  of  ground  round  a  prison,  in  which 
a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go  and  come. 

llm'-lt,  *lym-yte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  limiter,  from 
limite— a,  limit;  Ital.  limit  are ;  Sp.  &  Port,  limitas ; 
Lat.  limito,  from  limes  (genit.  limitis)  =  a  limit 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  a  limit  or  bound  to ;  to  bound. 

2.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to  circum¬ 
scribe,  to  restrain. 

“Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

3.  To  confine  or  restrain  to  a  certain  point  or  sigp 
nification ;  to  settle  definitely ;  to  apply  exclusively ; 
as,  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  exercise  any  function,  as  begging, 
within  certain  limits.  [Limiter.] 

lim  -It-a-ble,  a.  [English  limit ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  limited,  bounded,  or  restrained; 
capable  of  limitation. 

*llm-i-tan'-e-0us,  adj.  [Latin  limitaneus,  from 
limes  (genit.  limitis)  =  a  limit.]  Pertaining  to  limits 
or  bounds. 

lim-i-tar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  limitaris .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  limit  or  circumscribe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  limits;  specif.,  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  that  a  part  only  of  the  human 
race  will  be  saved.  Opposed  toUniversalist  (q.v.). 

*llm'-lt-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  limitaris,  from  limes 
(genit.  limitis)=si  limit.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Placed  or  stationed  at  the  limits  or  boundaries. 
(Milton:  P.L.,  iv.  971.) 

2.  Limited ;  circumscribed  in  extent. 

3.  Limited  or  circumscribed  in  power  or  author* 
ity. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  district  lying  at  the  limits  or  on  the  borders 
of  another  country  ;  a  borderland. 

2.  The  same  as  Limiter  (2)  (q.  v.). 
lim-i-tate,  s.  [Lat.  limitatus,  pa.  par.  of  limito 

=to  inclose  within  boundaries,  to  limit.] 

Bot. :  Bounded  by  a  markedly  distinct  line, 
lim-i-ta  -tion,  *lim-it-a-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  limitationem,  accus.  of  limitation  a  limiting,  a 
limit;  from  limitatus,  pa.  par.  of  limito=  to  limit; 
Sp.  limitacion ;  Ital.  limitazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  limiting,  bounding,  or  circumscrib¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited,  bounded,  or  circum¬ 
scribed. 

3.  That  which  limits;  that  which  restrains  or 
confines  within  limits ;  a  restraining  condition ;  a 
qualifying  conception. 

“To  exclude  any  limitation  or  diminution  of  these  so 
general  terms.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  39. 

4.  The  right  to  beg  or  exercise  their  functions 
within  certain  limits,  possessed  by  friars ;  the  act  of 
exercising  such  functions ;  the  district  in  which  a 
friar  was  licensed  to  beg. 

5.  An  appointed  time. 

“You  have  stood  your  limitation.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

II .  Law:  A  certain  limited  time  fixed  by  law 
within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

film  -l-ta-tlve,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  limitativus, 
from  limitatus,  pa.  par.  of  limito=  to  limit  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  limitatif.]  Limiting. 

.  “By  the  very  constitution  of  thought,  object  and  sub¬ 
ject  co-exist  in  it  as  mutually  limitative."— Brit.  Quart. 
Review,  vol.  lvii.,  p.  63  (1873). 

lim-it-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Limit,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Confined  within  limits ;  circumscribed. 

2.  N  arrow,  circumscribed. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 
or,  w»re,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sSn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


limitedly 
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limosella 


3.  Circumscribed  in  power  or  authority ;  not  abso-  eroded.  The  animal  with  a  short,  dilated  muzzle,  llm-nii-ther'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  limno 


lute.  [Limited  Monarchy.] 

*4.  Appointed,  fixed. 

“’Tia  my  limited  service.”— Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

IT  (1)  Limited  administration : 

Law :  A  special  and  temporary  administration  of 
eertain  specific  effects  of  a  testator  or  intestate 
granted  under  varying  circumstances. 

(2)  Limited  liability :  Liability  is  said  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  when  the  persons  liable  are  bound  under 
clearly-defined  conditions.  The  phrase  is  chiefly 
used  in  connection  with  stock  companies,  and  in  that 


two  tentacles,  eyes  sessile  at  their  inner  bases,  the  ther(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


mouth  with  an  upper  mandible,  the  teeth  in  a  helix. 
Found  in  fresh-water  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Known  genera :  Limnaea,  Chilinia,  Physa,  Ancylus, 
and  Planorbis. 

lim-nanth,  s.  [Gr.  limne—  a  marsh,  and  anthos 
=  a  blossom,  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Limnanthes,  or  of  the 
tribe  Limnanthe®. 

lim-nan-the-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limnanth(es) ; 


usea  in  connection  with  stock  companies,  ana  in  that  Lat  fem  pi  adi  suff  ece  1 

connection  it  means  that  the  stockholders  shall  not  B'ot. ;  Limnanths,  a’ tribe  of  Tropaeolaceae,  with 


be  called  upon,  under  any  circumstances,  to  contrib 
ute  more  than  the  par  value  of  the  shares  of  stock 
for  which  they  have  subscribed.  If  the  debts  of 
such  a  company,  when  wound  up,  amount  to  more 
than  the  resources  of  the  company  can  meet,  the 
creditors  must  bear  the  loss. 

(3)  Limited  monarchy :  A  monarchy  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  not  absolute,  but  is  con- 


regular  flowers  and  erect  ovules. 

lim-nan'-the-mum,  s.  [Gr.  timne= a  marsh, 
and  anthemon=  a  flower.] 

Bot. A  genus  of  Gentianace®,  tribe  Menyanthe®. 
It  consists  of  perennial  water-herbs,  with  alternate 
or  opposite  floating  peltate  or  cordate  leaves,  ses¬ 
sile  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a 


Paloeont.:  A  family  of  fossil  Quadrumana,  appa¬ 
rently  allied  to  the  Lemurs  and  to  the  Marmosets. 
They  had  forty  teeth.  Found  in  the  Eocene  of 
North  America. 

lim-no-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  limne= a  marsh,  and 
therion=&  wild  animal.] 

Paloeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 
notherid®  (q.  v.). 

ll-mo-dor'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  limodor(um) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusese. 

ll-mod'-o-rum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  limodoron= a 
wild  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Limodorid® 
(q.  v.).  Limodorum  abortivum  is  a  leafless,  erect, 
terrestrial  orchid,  found  in  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Continental  Europe. 

ll-moges'  (ges  as  zh),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of 


etitationaUy  limited,  usually  by  assemblages  of  the  £otafe  corolla,  with  five  .to  eight  erose  segments,  JjfwVhicV’r e nretenfs  gems  bv  the 

nobility,  clergy,  and  elected  r.preeentatiye,  of  the  £££$&& 

a — _ _ i  „  .7  r  ■ -ii. irDr*  finool  Tf  fa  1/oa  ifa  nnmo  frnm  I  iimncroa  ip 


r  eSP^it  i sf  no  tom ^utocr  a c  v  &  ^eac^s^1^p  more  or  ^eSb  capsule,  few  or  many-seeded.  Limnanthemum  ver  tinsel.  It.  takes  its  name  from  Limoges  in 
(fi  TimiUd  '  (formerly  ViUarsia)  nymphceoides  is  found  wild  in  France,  where  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the 

Mach.:  A  problem  admitting  of  only  one  solution,  still  waters  in  Europe  and  Asia.  L.  cristtfumn  f“e»tocean^*  of  Earthenware kS^by  its 

or  of  a  determinate  number  of  solutions.  Cashmere  plant,  is  said  to  increase  the  milk  of  the  applied  to  a  variety  of  earthenware  known  by  its 

„  .  ,v  ,  r-r,  .,  .  ,  ,  T  cows  which  feed  on  it. 

llm -it-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  limited;  .- ly .]  In  a 
limited  manner  or  degree ;  with  limitations. 


llm-nan-the§,  s.  [Limnanth.] 

llm '  -it-e  d-ne  ss ,  s7  [ling.' limited;  ’’-ness.]  The  ,Bot\:  The  typical  genus  of  the tribe  Limnanthe® 
nalitv  or  stat p>  of  limited  The  leaves  of  LiTnuduthes  douglcisi%  taste 

uanty  or  state  ot  being  limitea.  like  those  of  the  Indian  Cress,  Tropceolum  majus. 


quality 

lim-It-er,  *lim-it-our,  *lim-it-or,  *lym-at- 

OUr,  s.  [Eng.  limit;  -er,  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  limits,  binds,  or  circum¬ 
scribes. 

“A  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin.” — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

2.  A  friar  who  was  licensed  to  beg  or  to  exercise 
his  functions  within  certain  limits. 

“  Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,460. 

llm'-It-less,  a.  [Eng.  limit ;  -less.]  Having  no 
limit  or  bound;  unlimited,  unbounded,  infinite, 
Immense. 

“Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the 
limitless  prairie.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline. 

lim-it-our,  s.  [Limiter.] 

llm'  its,  s.  pi.  [Limit,  s.,  I.  3.] 

llm'-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  leimma—'wha.t  is  left, 
aant;  leipo= to  leave.] 

Music : 

1.  The  diatonic  semitone. 

2.  [Diesis.] 

llm'-mer  (1),  s.  [Limber,  s.]  A  shaft  or  thill  of 
a  vehicle. 

llm'-mer  (2),  *leam-er,  *lym-ere,  s.  [Fr.  lim- 
ier ;  O.  Fr.  liemer. ]  [Learn,  s.,  Lime  (4),  s.] 

*1.  The  same  as  Limehound  (q.  v.). 

*2.  A  dog  got  between  a  hound  and  a  mastiff ;  a 
mongrel. 

*3.  A  low,  base,  worthless  fellow ;  a  scoundrel. 

4.  A  woman  of  loose  manners,  a  jade.  (Scotch.) 
*llm’-mer,  a.  [Limber,  a.] 


glaze. 

ll-mo  -nl-g,,  s.  [Arab,  lymoun— the  citron.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Aurantiace®  (q.  v.).  Limonia 
monophylla  is  a  small,  thorny  tree,  growing  in  India, 
with  a  berry  like  a  lime,  but  only  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg.  The  root  of  Limonia  acidissima,,  which 
grows  on  dry  hills  in  India,  is  said  by  Atkinson  to 
be  purgative  and  sudorific,  suitable  to  be  used  in 
colic,  the  leaves  in  epilepsy,  and  the  dried  fruit  as  a 
tonic  and  disinfectant.  Prof.  Watt  says  that  the 
llm'-ner,  s.  [A  contr.  of  luminour,  short  form  of  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and  yel- 
iluminour;  O.  Fr.  enlumineur,  from  enluminer—  lowish  white,  might  be  used  for  turning. 

ll-mo'-nl-ad,  s.  [Gr.  leimoniades—  a  meadow.] 
A  meadow  nymph.  Written  also  limniad. 

llm  -o-nln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  limon(ia) ;  suff.  -in 
( Chem .).] 

Chem.:  The  bitter  principle  contained  in  the 


llm-na-tor  -nls,  s.  [Gr.  limne= a  marshy  and 
ornis= a  bird.] 

Paloeont. :  A  fossil  insessorial  bird,  allied  to  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  from  the  Miocene. 


enluminour , 

to  illuminate.]  One  who  limns,  a  painter  or  artist ; 
spec.,  one  who  painted  portraits  or  illuminated. 

“He  [William  Collet]  became  the  best  illuminer  or 
limner  of  our  age.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Cambridge. 

lim-nite,  s.  [Gr.  limne= a  marsh.] 


Min. :  A  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  formerly  of  the  orange  and  lemon  It  forms  small  crys- 

included  in  the  species  limonite  (q.  v.),_  but  sep-  tals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and 


limn  (n  silent),  Hymn.,  u.  t.  [A  contr.  of  litm-  America.  l.  ‘t'|ie  0idest  known  representative  of  the 
iner,  which  is  short  for  enluminer.  from  O.  French  America  ,  bue  uiueou 
enluminer=to  illuminate,  from  Lat.  illumino.]  To  family  T  elia®. 

‘  '  lim-no-hy-i-d®,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  limnohy(us) ; 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


To 

paint  or  draw;  spec.,  to  paint  in  water-colors;  to 
illuminate  a  book  or  manuscript ;  to  depict. 

llm-na'-di-?t,  s.  [From  Gr.  limnas  (genit.  lim- 
nados) =marshy.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Phyllopods.  The  body  is  in¬ 
closed  in  an  oval  bivalve  carapace,  feet  leaf-like, 
eighteen  to  thirty.  It  lives  in  fresh-water. 

Jlm-nse  -a,  llm-nse -us,  s.  [Greek  limnaios - 
marshy,  from  limne=  a  marsh.] 


melts  at  124° 

11-mon-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  leimdn=meadow ;  suff.  -ite. 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  occurring 
in  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  or  mammillary  forms, 
having  a  more  or  less  fibrous  structure  ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  earthy.  Hardness,  5  to  5‘5  ;  specific  gravity, 
3‘6  to  4.  Luster,  silky,  sometimes  submetaliic,  dull, 
or  earthy.  Color  of  fractured  surfaces,  various 
shades  of  dark  brown ;  exterior  sometimes  black, 
and  shining  like  varnish.  Earthy  varieties,  brown¬ 
ish  to  ocher-yellow.  Streak,  yellowish-brown.  Dana 
divides  it  thus:  Var.  1.  Compact;  luster,  subme- 
tallic  to  silky,  often  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  &c. 
Var.  2.  Ocherous  or  earthy;  color,  brownish-  to 
ocher-yellow.  Var.  3.  Bog  ore;  found  in  marshy 
places,  often  replacing  the  substance  of  wood, 
leaves,  nuts,  &c.  Var.  4.  Brown  clay-ironstone,  the 
brownish-yellow  streak  of  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  clay-ironstone  of  h®matite  and  siderite 
(q.  v.).  This  variety  is  sometimes,  (a)  pisolitic, 
being  an  aggregation  of  small  pea-like  concretions 
or  larger  ellipsoidal  forms  ( Ger.  Bohnerz=bean  ore) 
or  (b)  oOlitic.  Composition :  Sesquioxide  of  iron, 
85‘6;  water,  14*4 ;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Paloeont.:  TtamSy  oT'N’orth  American  Eocene  2Fe2033H0.  Found  in.  the  secondary  or  later 
mammals,  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh.  They  are  be-  deposits,  in  beds  associated  with  various  other 
lieved  to  be  allied  to  the  Tapirs  and  to  the  Pal®o-  minerals,  and  often  with  manganese  ores ;  also  as  a 

recent  marsh  deposit.  Derived  from  the  alteration 


arated  by  Dana  because  of  its  difference  in  compo¬ 
sition.  Occurs  massive,  and  in  stalactites.  In 
physical  characters  resembles  limonite,  but  in  the 
darker  kinds  the  color  is  more  yellowish-brown, 
a  rem-  and  in  the  lighter,  rust-yellow.  Var.  1,  luster  pitch¬ 
like  ;  color  brownish-black.  Var.  2,  ocherous ;  color 
yellow.  Composition:  Sesquioxide  of  iron  74*8 ; 
water25‘2,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Fe2033HO. 

llm-nd'-bl-a,  s.  [Gr.  limne— a  marsh,  and  bios— 
life-] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects,  family 
Tipuiid®. 

Hm-no§'-y-on,  s.  [Gr.  limne= a  marsh,  and 

JcUOTt  —  (^Qg#J 

Paloeont.:'  A  genus  of  Hy®nodontid®  (?),  from 
the  American  Eocene. 

llm-no-fe  -lls,  s.  [Gr.  limne= a  marsh,  and  Lat. 

^  A  fossil  cat  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of 


therid®. 


of  other  iron  ores  or  of  minerals  containing  pro- 


lim-no-hy  -us,  s.  [Gr.  limne=&  marsh,  and  hys  toxide  of  iron.  One  o f  the  most  important  ores  of 
(genit.  hyos)  =  a  swine.]  iron.  Found  frequently  as  pseudomorphs  of  many 

arsny  iron*  ituubo— a  Paloeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim-  other  mineral  species. 

Zo6l.:  Pond-snail ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  nohyid®  (q.  v.).  ll-mop'-sls,  8.  [Gr.  Zimos=hunger,  and  opsis= 

Limnffiid®.  The  shell  is  spiral,  more  or  less  elon  •  inn-no-phr-ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limno-  appearance.] 

gated,  thin,  and  translucent,  the  body-whorl  large,  pjiii(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  _  Zodl.  &  Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Arcad®.  The  shell 

the  aperture  rounded  in  front,  the  columella  ^  Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division  In®-  is  orbicular,  convex,  slightly  oblique,  ligamental 
obliquely  twisted.  Animal  with  a  short,  broad  quipalpia.  The  maxillary  palpi  of  the  males  are  area  with  a  cartilage-pit  in  the  center ;  hinge  with 
head  tentacles  compressed,  lingual  teeth,  about  110  three-jointed,  those  of  the  females  five-jointed,  two  equal  series  of  transverse  teeth.  Recent  species, 
rows!  Recent  species  ninety,  from  Europe,  Madeira,  There  are  many  species.  The  cases  of  the  larv®  are  four,  from  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  fossil, 
India,  China,  and  North  America  ;  fossil  seventy,  various.  thirty-six,  from  the  Bath  Oolite  onward. 

chiefly1©!!^ anirrfai °^^stanc^s^L.<peregraCori  gieea  Hm-nSph'-Mtis,  S.  [Gr.  limne = a  marsh,  and 
fresh-water  alg®.  P  j$nt0m. :  The"  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 

nophilidee  (q.  v.) . 


fresh-water  alg® 
llm-nse'-st-dse,  s.  pi.  [Limn^id^:.] 
llm'-nse-id,  s.  [Limn^idas.] 

Zodl. :  A  mollusk  of  the  family  Limn®id®  (q.  v.). 

“The  Limnoeids  inhabit  fresh-water  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.”—  S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  1875),  p.  300. 

lim-nse'-I-dse,  llm-nae'-g.-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
limnce(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee ,  -adee.] 


ll-mo  '-sa,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  Kmosits=full  of 
mud,  muddy ;  limus= slime,  mud.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  sub-order 
Longirostres.  The  bill  is  very  long,  either  straight 

« k  a  rfl-r  limne — a  marsh  and  onhis  or  inclining  a  little  upward,  flattened  and  dilated 

lim  -no-phis,  s.  LGr.  limne- a  marsh,  ana  opnis  toward  the  toPi  tarsus  ionger  than  the  middle  toe, 

=a  snake.]  .  or.r.pror.fW  nf  the  hinder  one  very  small.  Limosa  melanura  is  the 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  serpents,  apparently  ot  the  ,  ■,  J 

family  Boid®,  but  smaller  than  the  Great  Boas,  vrouwii/ vq.  v.;. 


Found  in  the  Eocene  of  North  America, 
llm-nor'-i-g.,  s.  [Lat.  limne,  from  Gr.  limne = a. 


Zodl  ■  Limnffiid™'  a  family  of  gasteropodous  lakeTand  fencing  adj .  suff  -qria  (?) .] 

Mollusks,  order  Pulmqnif era,  section  Inoperculata.  fa^^sAe]ffdn^  fiZ^Meretfai^smun  anil 


*H  '-mose,  a.  [Lat.  ZijnosMS.]  The  same  as  Li.mous 
(q-  v.). 

ll-mS-sel  -lg.,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  limosus=  full  of 
mud.]  [Limosa.] 

Bot. :  Mudwort ;  a  genus  of  Scrophulariace®,  tribe 
It  consists  of  very  small,  tufted,  creep* 


The  shell  is  thin  and  horn-colored,  capable  of  con-  an ^  inch  in  iTngV  does  much  Sibthorpe®.  1  .... 

tore  sfmSleT  the®  lSTahaT?,6  thl  S  somewhat  damage  by  boring  into  the  woodwork  of  piers,  &c.  ing,  glabrous,  annual,  aquatic  herbs,  with  narrow 

"  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  site  a§i  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =*  ^el.  d?L 


hdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
•'dan,  -tian  =  sh^in.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


5hin, 

-tion, 


go,  w 
-§ion  =  zhiin. 


limosinse 
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leaves,  fascicled  at  the  nodes ;  minute  axillary,  soli¬ 
tary  flowers;  a  campanulate,  five-lobed  calyx;  a 
8ub-campanulate,  five-cleft  corolla,  with  a  short 
limb ;  four  stamens  with  the  anther-cells  confluent ; 
a  globose,  two-valvedcapsule,  ultimately  one-celled. 
Limosella  aquatica,  a  plant  with  narrow,  oblong, 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  pink  or  white  flowers,  is 
found  occasionally  at  the  edges  of  ponds. 

Il-m6-sl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limos(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Scolopacid®,  containing 
the  Godwits. 

ll-mo'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  h'mo.s= hunger.] 

Med. :  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease. 

li’-mous,  a.  [Lat.  limosus ,  from  lmws=slime.] 
Muddy,  slimy. 

limp.  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf .  A.  S.  lemphealt 
=limp-halting,  lame;  Low  Ger.  lumpen— to  limp.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

**  Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limpl” 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  halt ;  not  to  run  smoothly. 

limp,  s.  [Limp,  u.]  The  act  or  state  of  limping 
or  walking  lamely. 

limp,  a.  [Ital.  Kmpa=limpness,  weakness.] 

1.  Flexible,  pliant ;  wanting  stiffness ;  flaccid. 

2.  Flabby. 

“  The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is  not 
firm,  limp,  and  tasteless.” — Walton:  Angler. 

*llmp'-g,rd,  s.  [Eng.  limp,  v. ;  -ard.]  One  who 
limps ;  a  limper. 

llmp’-er,  s.  [English  limp ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
limps. 

llm'-pet,  *lem-pet,  *lym-pyne,  s.  [Old  Fr. 

lempette,  lempine  (not  recorded),  from  Lat.  lepad-, 
crude  form  of  lepas  (cf.  Sp.  lepada)  =  a  limpet. 
( Skeat .)] 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  proso- 
branchiate  gasteropods  of  the  family  Patellidee 
and  (more  prop¬ 
erly)  of  the  genus 
Patella  (q.v.).  The 
shell  is  usually  oval 
and  tent-shaped ; 
interior  smooth, 
but  not  nacreous; 
the  outside  rough 
or  with  radiating 
ribs ;  the  margin 
sometimes  spiny. 

Limpets  are  world¬ 
wide  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  They 
are  vegetable  feed¬ 
ers,  and  inhabit 
rocks  between  tide- 
marks,  returning  to  the  same  place  after  feeding, 
and  adhering  so  firmly  that  it  requires  a  great  effort 
to  detach  them  from  their  resting-place,  which  is 
worn  into  a  smooth  concavity  beneath  the  foot  of 
the  animal.  It  is  much  used  by  fishermen  for  bait, 
and  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Vast  quantities 
fall  a  prey  to  sea  and  shore  birds.  The  oyster- 
catcher  ( Hcematopus  ostralegus )  is  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  detaching  these  mollusks  from  the 
rocks,  and  scooping  the  animals  from  their  shells. 

2.  PI.:  The  family  Patellidee,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  genus  Patella  (q.  v.). 

11m  -pid,  a.  [Fr.  limpide,  fromLat.  limpidus , 
allied  to  lympha=v?atev ;  Gr.  lampo— to  shine;  Gr. 
iompros= bright ;  Ital.  limpido ;  Sp.  limpio.] 

1.  Clear,  bright,  transparent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

“The  Green  Sea  wave,  whose  waters  gleam, 
Limpid Moore:  Fire.  Worshipers. 

2.  Clear,  open,  frank,  sincere. 

“And  limpid  truth  that  looks  the  very  soul.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  i.  12. 

llm-pld'-lrty,  s.  [Fr.  limpidity,  from  limpide  l 
Ital.  limpiditd,.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
limpid;  limpidness. 

llm'-pld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limpid ;  -ness.]  Clear¬ 
ness,  transparency,  pureness. 

limp  ’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Limp,  «.] 

limp'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  limping;  -ly.]  In  a 
limping,  halting,  or  lame  manner ;  with  a  limp. 

*llmp'-lng-ness,  s.  \_~Epg.  limping ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  limping  or  lame  ;  lameness. 

limp -kin,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Any  one  of  the 
wading  bird  genus  Aramus.  They  are  found  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  this  country,  and  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  length  of  toes. 

llmp'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limp,  and  suffix  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  limp  ;  having  no  stiffness. 

llm'-\l-l<5id,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  limul(us)  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  eidos=form.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  A  recent  or  fossil  crustacean,  allied  to 
Limulus. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Limulus  (q.  v.). 

“This  ancient  Limuloid  Crust acean.” — Nicholson:  Pa - 
Iceont.,  i.  385. 

llm  -u-lhs,  subst,  [Latin  limulus  —  somewhat 
askance,  dimin.  of  limits  or  Zimis= sidelong,  as¬ 
kance.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  containing  the 
King-crabs.  [King-crab.]  It  is  the  only  genus  of 
the  Crustaceous  order  Xyphosura,  as  also  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Paloeont.:  Apparently  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
slates  of  Solenhofen,  also  in  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds. 

llm'-y,  *lym-ie,  a.  [Eng.  lime  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Viscous,  sticky,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

“  For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtle  loops  along.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  429. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

“A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having  been 
buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turned  into  a 
kind  of  leather.” — Grey:  Museum. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  lime ;  resembling  lime. 

*lln,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  linnan;  Icel.  linna.]  [Blin\] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease,  to  stop,  to  give  over. 

*2.®To  yield. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cease,  to  give  over. 

“  The  spawner,  when  the  time  serveth  generation,  fol* 
loweth  after  the  male,  and  never  linneth  picking  and 
jobbing  at  his  bellie  with  her  muzzle.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  i. 

lln,  lyn,  s.  [Gael,  linne;  Wei.  llyn;  Ir.  linn= a 
pool;  A.  S.  hlinna= a  brook;  Icel.  lind=  a  well.) 

1.  A  spring,  a  mere,  a  pool,  especially  one  under  a 
waterfall ;  the  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 

“Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Terwin’s  rushy  lin.” 

Drayton:  PolyoWion,  s.  5. 

2.  A  waterfall,  a  cascade. 

3.  A  precipice,  a  ravine. 

ll-na  -Qe-se,  ll-ne-®,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lin(um)  (q.v.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Flaxworts :  an  order  of  hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Geraniales.  It  consists  of  annual  or 
perennial  small  plants,  sometimes  tending  to  shrub¬ 
biness,  with  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  rarely 
whorled,  simple,  entire,  without  stipules,  some¬ 
times  with  two  glands  ;  flowers  very  fugitive,  white, 
yellow,  or  blue ;  sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  imbri¬ 
cated  in  aestivation,  persistent;  petals  the  same 
number,  unguiculate,  twisted  in  aestivation ;  sta¬ 
mens  as  many  as  the  petals,  but  with  little  teeth  in 
the  hypogynous  ring  from  which  they  spring ;  ovary 
with  as  many  cells  as  the  sepals,  rarely  fewer,  but 
divided  by  spurious  dissepiments ;  styles  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells ;  stigmas  capitate,  seeds  in  each 
cell  of  the  fruit,  single,  compressed,  and  inverted. 
Fourteen  genera  and  135  species  known,  from 
Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  &c. 

*lin-age,  s.  [Lineage.] 

lln-a-ld-a,  s.  [Nativename.]  A  Mexican  wood, 
from  which  a  fragrant  oil,  used  in  perfumery,  is 
extracted. 

lln'-a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  linamentum,  iromlinum— 
flax.] 

Surg. :  A  tent  for  a  wound ;  lint. 

ll-nar'-I-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  linarius—a  linen 
weaver,  from  linum— ft  ax,  which  these  plants  re¬ 
semble.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceee,  tribe  Antir- 
rhinese.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  rarely  of  shrubs, 
with  opposite  whorls  or  alternate  leaves,  a  person¬ 
ate  corolla,  with  the  tube  spurred,  the  upper  lip 
erect,  the  lower  with  the  mid-lobe  smallest,  the  pal¬ 
ate  sometimes  closing  the  throat;  stamens  four 
fertile,  the  fifth  wanting  or  rudimentary ;  the  stigma 
notched  or  two-lobed;  capsule  ovoid  or  globose, 
dehiscing  by  simple  or  toothed  pores ;  seeds  angled 
or  rugose.  A  hundred  species  are  known,  from 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

lin’-ar-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality  where 
first  observed,  Linares;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper. 
F ormula  PbOSC>3  +  CuOHO.  Crystallization ,  mono¬ 
clinic.  Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  5’3-5'45; 
luster,  vitreous.  Color,  deep  sky-blue;  streak, 
paler.  Brittle.  First  found  at  Linares,  Spain. 

llnph,  8.  [A.  S.  hlinc=  a  ridge  of  land  left  un¬ 
plowed;  a  balk.]  A  ledge;  a  right-angled  projec¬ 
tion. 

lln*-$hl,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  species  of  edible  swal¬ 
low. 


llnctL’-pIn,  *lins-pin,  s.  [A.  S.  lynis=  an  axle- 
tree;  cogn.  with  Dut.  luns—a  linchpin  -  Low  Ger. 
lunse ;  Ger.  lilnse.]  A  pin  passing  vertically  through 
a  mortise  near  the  end  of  the  spindle  or  arm  of  an. 
axle,  and  serving  to  hold  the  wheel  on  the  spindle. 
With  thimble-skein  wagons,  a  nut  takes  the  place- 
of  the  linchpin. 

Lln'-cdln  (In  as  n),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
county  and  city  in  the  east  of  England. 


Lincoln-green,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  formerly  made  at  Lincoln. 


“The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln-green ." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 


2.  The  color  of  such  cloth. 

lln-coln-Ite  (In  as  n),  s.  [Named  from  Levi 
Lincoln,  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  suffix  -ite- 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hettlandite  (q.  v.). 

llnc  -ture,  s.  [Lat.  lincturus ,  fut.  par.  of  lingo — 
to  lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  taken  by  lick¬ 
ing. 

llnc  -tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Med. :  The  same  as  Linctube  (q.  v.). 
llnd,  *linde,  s.  [Linden.] 

*LIn-dab’-rI-de§,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  The  heroine  in  the  romance  of  the  Myrror  of-' 
Knighthood. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  concubine. 


lln-dack-er-Tte,  s.  [Named  after  Lindacker, 

who  analyzed  it;  suff . -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
rosette-like  groups  of  oblong  rhombic  tables,  also 
in  reniform  masses.  Hardness,  2-2*5.  Luster,  vitre¬ 
ous.  Color,  verdigris  to  apple-green ;  streak,  paler. 
Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  28‘58;  sulphuric  acid, 
6‘44;  oxide  of  copper,  36*34;  oxide  of  nickel,  16*15 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  2*90 ;  water,  9*32,  corresponding 
to  the  formula,  2(Cu0)aAs05-{-(Ni0)3S03  +  7H0. 
Found  near  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 


lln '-d^n,  s.  [The  adjectival  termination  from 
A.  S.  &  Mid.  Eng.  lind=th&  lime-tree;  Dan.,  Sw.,  & 
Icel.  lind;  Ger.  &  Dut.  linde.] 

Bot.,d;c.:  The  lime-tree,  Tilia  europoea.  [Limb. 

(2).] 

“  Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xi. 

lIn'-den-bl6om§,  s.  [Eng.  linden,  and  blooms.] 
Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Tiliace®  (q.  v.). 


lin-der  -nl-st,  s.  [Named  after  Lindern,  a  Swiss 
botanist.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Linder- 
nie®  (q.  v.).  Lindernia  pyxidaria  is  a  small  annual 
with  pale  pink  or  white  flowers,  found  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe. 


lln  der-nl-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  linderni(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariaceee,  tribe  Grati- 
oleee. 

lin'-dl-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  Lindius— of  or  belong-  - 
ing  to  Lindus,  now  Lindo,  a  town  in  Rhodes  (?).] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Rotifera.  It  has  a  vermiform  . 
body  rounded  in  front,  no  rotary  organ,  cilia,  or  eye, 
and  a  tail-like  foot  with  two  conical  short  segments  - 
at  the  end. 


lln’-dl-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lindi(a)  (q.  v.),  and  > 
L  at.  forma— form.] 

ZoOl. :  Of  the  form  possessed  by  the  rotifers  of  the  ■ 
genus  Lindia  (q.  v.).  (Used  of  larv®.) 

llnd  -le^-g,,  subst.  [Named  after  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University -r 
College,  London,  and  author  of  many  botanical ; 
works.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rosace®,  tribe  or  family  Quil- 
lai®  or  Quillaiad®.  Lindleya  mespiloides  is  a 
pretty  dwarf  evergreen  tree  with  large  white  - 
flowers,  as  sweet-scented  as  those  of  the  hawthorn. 
It  is  wild  in  Mexico.  It  may  be  grafted  in  the  com¬ 
mon  thorn  or  the  larger  kinds  of  cotoneaster. 
(Paxton.) 

lind'-§Ee-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Lindsay,  an  4 
English  writer  on  the  germination  of  mosses.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Linds®e®  - 
(q.v.).  The  sorus  is  inframarginal,  continuous ; 
the  indusium  linear,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  <1 
leaf,  free  outside.  Veins  dichotomous. 

lind-gse-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lindsce(a);  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns  with  v 
indusiate  sori. 

l!nd'-§ajf-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  N.  NordenskiOld.  . 
Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  after  one  Lindsay;  suff.- 
-ite  (Min.).] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,*, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rfcle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kww 
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Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  species  Anorth* 
tie,  and  regarded  as  an  altered  Lepolite.  It  is 
found  in  large  crystals  at  Orijarfoi,  Finland.  Hard¬ 
ness,  3’5 ;  specific  gravity,  2  796-2‘83.  Color,  on  the 
exterior,  black.  [Anorthite,  Lepolite.] 

line  (1),  *lyne  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  line = a  cord,  from 
Lat.  linea= a  string  of  hemp  or  flax,  from  linens— 
hempen;  iimtm=fiax  ;  Fr.  ligne ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lined ; 
Port,  linha;  Dan.  linie,  line;  few.  linie,  lina. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  thread  or  string  of  flax  or  hemp ;  a  thin  cord 
of  any  material ;  a  small  rope  or  cord ;  a  string. 

(2)  A  measuring  tape  or  cord. 

“Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 
or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon,  it?” — Job  xxxviii.  6. 

(3)  The  string  by  which  an  angler  supports  his 
bait. 

“Hold  hook  and  line.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

(4)  Anything  which  resembles  a  thin  line  or  cord ; 
anything  that  has  longitudinal  extension  with  little 
breadth  or  width : 

(a) ,  A  slender,  thread-like  mark  made  as  with  a 
pencil,  pen,  or  other  instrument ;  a  stroke ;  as,  the 
lines  of  a  drawing,  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 

(b)  A  thin  furrow  or  marking  on  the  face  or 
hands. 

“Filled  his  brow  with  lines  and  wrinkles.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  63. 

(c)  Any  thin  streak  or  mark. 

“  Yon  grey  lines  that  fret  the  clouds.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Coesar,  ii.  1. 

(5)  A  row ;  a  continued  series  or  rank. 

“  They  conversed  with  him  across  the  lines  of  senti¬ 
nels.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  An  arrangement  of  letters  and  words  across  a 
page  or  column. 

“A1  the  bulle 

In  two  lynes  hit  lay,  and  no  lettere  more.” 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  182. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  continued  or  connected  series:  as  of  de¬ 
scendants  from  a  common  ancestor ;  lineage. 

“Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Outline,  contour,  lineament. 

“Looking  on  the  lines  of  my  boy’s  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

(3)  Method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

(4)  Extension,  extent,  limit,  bounds. 

“  Eden  Btretch’d  her  line 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

Of  great  Seleucia.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  212. 

(5)  A  series  of  public  conveyances,  as  steamers, 
coaches,  &c.,  plying  regularly  between  places;  as, 
the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  to  Europe ;  the  Mon¬ 
arch  line,  &c. 

(6)  A  railway,  a  line  of  metals ;  as,  a  main  line,  a 
branch  line. 

(7)  A  short  letter,  consisting,  as  it  were,  of  but  a 
single  line  of  writing ;  a  short  note. 

f8)  Plural: 

(а)  A  letter. 

“I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  L 

(б)  Verses ;  a  poem. 

“  In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well.” 

Garth:  To  Lady  Louisa  Lenox. 

(9)  The  words  which  compose  a  certain  number 
of  feet. 

“In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausicaa,  yet 
Immediately  changes  into  the  masculine  gender.”— 
Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

(10)  A  course  of'  conduct',  action,  thought,  occu¬ 
pation,  or  policy,  conceived  as  directed  toward  an 
end* 

“He  was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service  was 
that  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(11)  PL:  A  marriage  certificate.  ( Colloq .) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  Springing  line.  The  line  from  which 


(3)  The  visual  line ;  the  line  conceived  to  proceed 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

(4)  The  principal  line ;  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye 
perpendicular  to  the  picture ;  the  line  of  distance. 

.  4.  Fort.:  A  rampart;  continued  lines  are  used  to 
inclose  a  front,  or  to  connect  principal  works  with 
one  another  by  a  continuous  parapet. 

5.  Geog. :  A  circle  of  latitude  or  longitude,  as  on  a 
map ;  a  line  or  mark  traced  to  show  the  variations 
of  temperature,  &c. 

IT  The  line  :  The  equator. 

“  When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends. 

Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins.” 

Creech. 

6.  Machinery  : 

(1)  The  truth  of  position;  as,  an  engine  in  line, 
that  is,  the  motions  of  the  piston,  connecting-rod, 
and  crank  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel. 

(2)  The  line  of  centers ;  the  dead  point  of  a  crank, 
when  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are  in  a  straight 
line. 

1.  Masonry :  The  bricklayer’s  cord,  which  is  his 
guide  for  level  and  direction.  It  is  stretched  be¬ 
tween  line-pins. 

8.  Mathematics: 

(1)  A  magnitude  which  has  length,  but  neither 
breadth  nor  thickness.  It  possesses  one,  and  only 
one,  attribute  of  extension.  In  elementary  geom¬ 
etry,  lines  are  classed,  as  straight  and  curved.  A 
straight  line  is  one  which  does  not  change  its  direc¬ 
tion  between  any  two  of  its  points.  A  curved  line  is 
one  which  changes  its  direction  at  every  one  of  its 
points.  Such  a  line  is  often  called  a  curve.  A 
broken  line  is  one  made  up  of  limited  straight  lines 
lying  in  different  directions. 

(2)  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

9.  Mil. :  A  straight  row  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  an 
extended  front. 

10.  Mining: 
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Line  of  bearing:  The  strike  of  a  stratum,  or 
lirection  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 

(2)  Line  of  least  resistance ;  the  line  of  mine  or  axis 
of  explosion:  Aline  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  mine 
to  that  point  in  the  direction  of  which  the  charge 
meets  the  least  resistance. 

11.  Music:  One  of  the  straight  horizontal  lines, 
on  or  between  which  the  notes  are  written. 

12.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  running  cord  or  rope,  as  bow  line,  buntKne, 
clewline,  spilling  line,  &c. 

(2)  A  cord  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  a  handline,  a 
20-fathom  sounding-line  having  a  lead  of  from  7  to 
14  pounds.  [Hand-line.]  A  deep-sea  line,  one  say 
of  200  fathoms,  and  having  a  lead  of  28  pounds 
weight;  a  fishing-line. 

(3)  A  grade  of  rope,  such  as  mar  line,  white  line, 
tarred  line,  &c. 

13.  Naval :  A  number  of  ships  arranged  in  a  row 
for  action.  A  column  is  said  to  be  in  line  ahead 
when  the  ships  are  in  one  line  ahead  of  each  other ; 
in  line  abreast  when  they  are  ranged  in  one  line 
abeam  of  each  other;  in  quarter-line  when  ranged 
in  one  line  abaft  each  other’s  beam,  but  not  right 
astern. 

14.  Shipbuild. :  A  delineation  of  the  form  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  representing  vertical  and  horizontal  sections. 

15.  Surveying : 

(1)  A  carefully  measured  line,  which  extends  be¬ 
tween  two  stations  and  forms  the  basis  of  triangu¬ 
lation.  [Base  (1),  A.,  II.  4.] 

(2)  The  line  laid  down  or  protracted  in  a  survey. 
[Dikection,  IT  (2).]. 

16.  Teleg.:  The  wire  connecting  one  station  with 
another. 

IT  1.  Hour  lines: 

Dialing :  The  common  sections  of  the  hour  circles 
of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

2.  Line  of  battle:  The  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  troops  or  ships  for  battle. 

3.  Line  of  beauty:  The  ideal  line  formed  by  a 
graceful  figure  of  any  kind,  and  which  Hogarth,  in 
his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  satisfactorily  established  as 
a  curve,  combining  a  kind  of  concave  and  convex 
termination,  somewhat  resembling  an  elongated  S. 

4.  Line  of  dip : 

Geol.:  Aline  in  the  plane  of  a  stratum  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  intersection  with  a  horizontal  plane. 

5.  Line  of  direction:  [Direction,  IT  (2).] 

6.  Line  of  fire : 

Mil. :  The  direction  of  fire. 


an  arch  rises,  and  from  which  the  versed  sine  is  cal-  curving  about  the  base  of  the  thumb,  an 

to  denote  the  length  of  the  person’s  life. 
8.  Line  of  march: 


culated 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  An  order  given  to  a  traveler  for  goods. 

(2)  Goods  received  from  such  an  order. 

(3)  Any  class  of  goods. 

( i  / T \ia  lg rou n d  line  or  fundamental  line.  The 
common  section  of  the  ground  plane  and  the  base 
,of  the  picture.  The  terrestrial  line. 

!  (2)  The  horizontal  line.  The  common  section  of 
the  horizontal  and  that  of  the  draft  of  representa¬ 
tion,  passing  through  the  principal  points. _ 


7.  Line  of  life:  A  line  on  the  inside  of  the  hand,  rat 
'ing  about  the  base  of  the  thumb,  and  supposed  (q-  v.). 

line,  v.  t. 


10.  Line  of  metal: 

Ordnance:  A  line  joining  the  notches  on  the 
breech  and  muzzle,  and  forming  an  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  bore,  in  consequence  of  the  taper  form 
of  the  piece. 

11 .  Line  of  metal-elevation : 

Ordnance :  The  elevation  due  to  the  conical  form 
of  the  gun  when  the  line  of  metal  is  laid  horizon¬ 
tally. 

12.  Line  of  sight : 

Ordnance :  The  line  passing  through  the  breech 
and  muzzle  sights  of  a  gun  at  any  elevation  and 
the  object. 

13.  Line  of  swiftest  descent :  [Cycloid.] 

14.  Line  of  the  nodes : 

Astron. :  The  line  joining  the  nodes  of  the  orbit 
of  a  planet.  [Node.] 

15.  Mason  Dixon’s  Line : 

Geog.:  The  boundary  line  separating  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  surveyed  by 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English 
surveyors  (1763-67).  The  phrase  was  very  popular 
during  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  excluding 
slavery  from  Missouri  in  1820. 

“  The  slaves  that  we  oilers  make  the  most  or. 

Air  them  north  o’  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.” 

Lowell:  Biglow  Papers. 

16.  Meridian  line:  [Meridian.] 

17.  Bight  line:  A  straight  line;  the  shortest  line 
that  can  be  drawn  away  between  any  two  points. 

18.  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war. 

19.  The  line :  The  regiments  of  foot. 

20.  To  break  the  line  : 

Naut. :  A  maneuver  by  which  one  squadron 
ranged  in  line  of  battle  breaks  an  opponent’s  line, 
by  choice  about  the  middle,  and  doubling  upon  the 
rearmost  half  of  the  enemy’s  line  with  the  foremost 
portion  of  one’s  own  line  so  as  to  take  that  part  of 
the  enemy  between  two  fires  and  conquer  it  before 
the  foremost  and  leeward  portion  of  the  enemy  can 
beat  back  to  its  assistance. 

21.  Visual  line:  [Line, s.,  II.  3.] 

line-engraving,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  method 

of  engraving  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  by  which 
all  the  effects  are  produced  bylines  cut  into  the 
plate  by  the  graver.  It  differs  from  etching,  in 
which  also  the  effects  are  produced  by  lines,  in  the 
method  of  producing  them.  In  the  latter  the  lines 
aie  scratched  upon  a  preparation  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  bitten  in  with  acid. 

line-formation,  s. 

Mil. :  The  disposition  of  soldiers  on  a  wide  front 
and  shallow  depth  as  compared  with  columnar 
formations  with  narrow  front  and  great  depth.  It 
was  first  extensively  used  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
battalions  being  in  three  ranks  but  in  line.  He 
moved  in  columns  of  companies  across  the  enemy  ’s 
front,  and  wheeled  into  line  opposite  his  flank  in 
order  to  attack.  French  formations  were  always 
more  or  less  columnar  for  attack,  but  in  the  early 
Napoleonic  wars  the  columns  were  at  deploying 
interval,  so  as  to  form  line  if  required  for  defense. 
British  formations  formerly  were  usually  line  in 
two  ranks,  both  for  attack  and  defense.  After  the 
campaign  of  1870-71,  both  formations,  for  attacking 
purposes,  were  abandoned,  the  line  being  too  slow, 
the  column  too  dense  to  advance  without  loss  un¬ 
der  the  fire  of  breechloaders,  and  an  “attack  forma¬ 
tion,”  not  dense  and  yet  deep,  was  substituted. 

line-pin,  s. 

Bricklaying :  A  pin  used  by  bricklayers  to  hold 
the  line  by  which  the  bricks  are  laid.  Its  pointed 
end  is  forced  into  a  mortar-joint  of  the  building. 

line-rocket,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  small  rocket  made  to  run  along  an 
extended  wire  or  line. 

line-winder,  s.  A  reel  for  a  clothes-line,  a  chalk¬ 
line,  a  log-line,  &c. 

line-wire,  s. 

Teleg. :  The  wire  connecting  stations.  They  are 
usually  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  comparative 
cheapness  and  its  tenacity,  which  allows  a  long 
reach  between  posts. 

line  (2),  *lin,  *lyne  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  lln,  from  Latin 
linum= flax.]  [Linen.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flax,  linen. 

2.  Fiber:  The  finer  and  longer  stapled  flax  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  shorter  tow  by  means  of  the  hackle 


Military  .  ,  .  ,  . 

(1)  Disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops  for 

marching.  .  ,  ,  ,  ...  , 

(2)  The  direction  taken  by  an  army  in  its  march. 

9.  Line  of  measures:  ....  ,  . 

Geom. :  The  line  of  measures  of  a  circle,  m  spheri¬ 
cal  projections,  is  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
primitive  plane  with  a  plane  passed  through,  the 
axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and  that  of  the  given 
circle. 


[Line  (1)  &  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  draw  lines  on  or  upon ;  to  mark  with  lines 
or  fine  strokes. 

2.  To  draw,  to  delineate. 

“All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 
Are  but  black  to  Kosalind.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land,  with  a  line. 

5.  To  range  in  a  line ;  as,  to  line  soldiers. 

T[  In  the  preceding  senses  from  line  (1),  s. 


boil,  boy; 

•cian,  -tian  =  shan- 


poiit  lowl-  cat  cell  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph^£ 
pout,  j  l,  .  9  >  _  „  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


-tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


linea 
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linger 


6.  To  cover  on  the  inside ;  to  put  or  make  a  lining 
to :  to  put  in  the  inside  of. 

IT  In  this  sense  from  line  (2),  s. ;  the  original 
meaning  being  to  put  linen  inside  anything. 

7.  To  fill,  to  store. 

“The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined, 

To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  59. 

8.  To  place  in  a  line  by  the  side  of  or  along. 

“  The  way  from  the  hall  to  the  western  door  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  had  been  lined  by  Dutch  soldiers.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

9.  To  cover,  as  with  something  soft. 

10.  To  cover,  to  impregnate.  (Said  especially  of 
dogs.) 

*11.  To  strengthen  with  new  works ;  to  cover  and 
protect  others. 

H  To  line  bees:  To  track  wild  bees  to  their  nests 
by  following  them  in  their  line  of  flight. 

lln'-e-st,  s.  [Lat.]  A  line. 

I  linea  alba,  s. 

Anat. :  A  white  tendinous  band  in  front  of  the 
‘abdomen,  and  beneath  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  os 
pubis ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  linea  semilunaris, 
and  connecting  them  together  are  three  or  four 
transverse  bands,  the  lineas  tramversce. 

linea  transversalis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

lln -e-age  (age  as  Ig),  flignage,  ♦linage,  s.  [Fr. 
lignage,  from  ligne— a  line;  Sp.  linage .]  Race, 
family ;  line  of  descent ;  descendants  in  a  line  from 
a  common  progenitor. 

lln  -e-al.  a.  [Lat.  fi‘neaZis=pertaining  to  a  line ; 
linea— a.  line.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  line;  pertaining  to  or 
measured  by  a  line  ;  as,  lineal  measure. 

3.  Descending  in  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor. 

“And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  i. 

4.  Hereditary ;  derived  from  ancestors. 

“  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own.” 

Shalcesp . :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

5.  Allied  by  direct  descent  from  a  common  ances¬ 
tor. 

“  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengere.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

lineal-consanguinity,  subst.  Relationship  by 
direct  descent  from  a  common  ancestor. 

lineal-descent,  s.  Direct  descent  from  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestor. 

lln-e-al’-I-ty,  s  [Eng.  lineal;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form  of  a  line. 

lln’-e-al-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  lineal ;  -ly.)  In  a 
lineal  manner ;  by  direct  descent;  in  a  direct  line. 

“From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends.’' 

Shakesp,:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  8. 

lin  -e-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lineamentum, 
from  lineo= to  draw  a  line;  linea= a  line;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  lineament  o.]  The  outline  or  exterior  of  a  face 
or  figure,  especially  of  the  face ;  feature,  look. 

“Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me.” 

Byron:  Fare  Thee  Well. 

lln  -e-^ir,  a.  [Lat.  tmeari's= pertaining  to  a  line ; 
linea=a  line;  Fr.  lin&aire ;  Ital.  line  are.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Composed  of  lines;  having  the 
form  of  lines  ;  consisting  of  lines. 

2.  Bot.:  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two  opposite 
margins  parallel,  as  the  leaf  of  Taxus. 

linear-ensate,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  sword-shaped,  as  Marica  calif ornica. 

linear-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  of  the  first  degree. 

linear-expression,  s. 

Math. :  One  whose  terms  are  all  of  the  first  degree. 

linear-micrometer,  s. 

Optics:  A  graduated  scale  placed  in  the  field  of  a 
telescope,  and  used  to  measure  distances  between 
objects. 

linear-numbers,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Such  numbers  as  have  relation  to  length 
only,  as  a  number  which  represents  one  side  of  a 
plane  figure. 

linear-perspective,  s.  In  contradistinction  to 
aerial  perspective,  is  that  art  which  mathematically 
determines  the  gradation  which  every  line  and  angle 
of  a  building  should  take  in  reference  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point. 


linear-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  that  can  be  solved  by  the  use 
of  right  lines  only. 

l!n  -e-?ir-ly,  adv.  [English  linear ;  -ly.']  In  a 
linear  manner ;  with  lines, 
lln  -e  ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  linear;  -?/.]  Linear. 
lin'-e-Site,  a.  [Lat.  lineatus,  pa.  par.  of  lineo= 
to  mark  with  lines  ;  linear  a  line.] 

Bot. :  Lined,  the  same  as  Striate. 
lln-e-ate,  v.  t.  [Lineate,  a.]  To  delineate;  to 
draw. 

lln-e-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  lineatio,  from  lineatus, 
pa.  par.  of  lineo= to  mark  with  lines.]  A  draught 
of  a  line  or  lines  ;  delineation. 

tlIn  -e-3,-tyre,  s.  [Lineate.]  A  drawing,  a  de¬ 
lineation,  a  figure, 
lined,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Line,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Lineate  (q.  v.). 
line -man,  s.  [Eng.  line,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  Bail.  Engin. :  A  man  employed  to  see  that  the 
line  is  in  proper  condition. 

2.  Surv. :  The  man  who  carries  the  line  in  survey¬ 
ing,  &c. 

lln  -en,  *lyn-en,  *lyn-nen,  s.  &  a.  [Prop.  adj. 
from  Mid.  Eng.  Zi?(.=linen,  with  adj.  suff.  -en,  as  in 
wool,  wool-ew.  A.  S.  lin=fi ax,  linen,  from  Latin 
linwm=flax;  Gr.  linon.]  [Line  (2),  s.j 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cloth  made  of  flax,  and  having  many  grades 
of  fineness,  and  several  forms  distinguished  by 
their  figures  or  surfaces. 

2.  Underclothing,  as  being  chiefly  made  of  linen 
or  similar  material. 

“Here  is  a  basket  he  may  creep  in;  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him  as  if  going  to  bucking.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Made  of  linen. 

“  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  me,  Go  and  get  thee  a  linen 
girdle.” — Jer.  xiii.,  1. 

3.  Resembling  linen  cloth ;  hence,  white,  pale, 
blanched. 

“  Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

linen-prover,  s.  A  small  microscope  for  count¬ 
ing  the  threads  in  linen  fabrics.  Its  base  has  a 
square  opening,  which  exposes  a  certain  area  of 
linen,  and  the  glass  above  enables  the  number  of 
threads  to  be  counted, 
linen-roll,  s. 

Arch.:  An  ornament,  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  folded  napkin.  It  was  used  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  fill  panels. 

lln’-en-dra-per,  s.  [English  linen,  and  draper.] 
One  who  deals  in  linen  goods.  (Eng.) 

*lln  -en-er,  *lin-nen-er,  *lln'-en~man,  s.  [Eng. 
linen ;  -er,  and  man.]  A  linendraper.  (Ben  Jon- 
son:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1.) 

Hn-e-6-late,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  lineolatus,  from 
Lat.  lineola= a  little  line.] 

Bot.:  Marked  by  small  lines. 

lln'  -er,  s.  [Eng.  line  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  vessel'  plying  regularly  between 
certain  ports. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Marble-working :  A  long  slab  of  stone  to  which 
pieces  of  marble  are  secured  in  order  to  be  ground 
or  polished.  The  pieces  of  marble  are  placed  face 
downward  on  a  flat  stone ;  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured 
on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  the  liner  is  laid  upon 
them  so  as  to  bo  cemented  to  each,  though  they 
may  vary  in  thickness.  They  are  then  ready  for 
grinding. 

2.  Match. :  A  thin  piece  placed  between  parts  to 
adjust  them  ;  a  packing  piece. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  line-of-battle  ship;  one  large  enough  to 
occupy  a  position  in  the  main  line. 

(2)  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  line  plying  regularly 
between  two  places ;  as,  a  Cunard  liner. 

ll’-ne-us,  s.  [Lat.=of  flax,  flaxen.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Plathelmintha  (Flatworms), 
order  Turbellaria.  Lineus  longissimus,  the  Sea 
Long-worm  is  fourteen  feet  long,  by  two  to  four 
lines  broad. 

HIn'-ejf,  a.  [Eng.  line  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Marked  with 
fine  lines. 

ling  (l),  *lynge  (l),  *leenge,  *lenge,  s.  [A.  S. 
lenga— the  long  one,  from  lang= long;  cf.  with  Dut. 
leng= a  ling,  from  lang =long ;  Icel.  langa,  from 
lange=long ;  Norw.  langa,  longa;  Sw.  l&nga.] 


Ichthy. :  Lota  molva  (Molva  vulgaris),  family 
Gadid®.  Essentially  a  northern  fish,  found  as  far 
north  as  Iceland.  Back  and  sides  gray,  inclining  to 
olive,  belly  sil¬ 
very,  ventrals 
white, dorsal  and 
anal  edged  with 
white,  caudal 
marked  with 
transverse  black 
bar,  tip  white. 

It  is  extremely 
valuable  as  an 
article  of  com¬ 
merce,  being 
largely  exported 
to  Spain  and  the 
M  e  di  t  erranean 
ports.  The  fish 
are  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  soaked  in  brine, 
washed  and  dried,  and  then  are  known  as  stock-fish 
(q.  v.).  The  liver  yields  an  oil  used  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  their  lamps,  and  it  has  been  employed  as 
substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 


Ling. 


ling  (2),  *lyng,  *lynge  (2),  s.  [Icel.  lyng=lmgi 
heather;  Dan.  lyng ;  Sw.  ljung .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Heather,  heath  (q. v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Calluna,  and  specially  C.  vul¬ 
garis.  [Calluna.] 

ling-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alauda  pratensis,  the  Titlark.  It  is 
called  Ling-bird  in  the  lake  counties,  of  England, 
from  constantly  frequenting  the  moors.  (Yarrell.) 

-ling,  suff.  [A.  S.]  A  suffix  commonly  used  in 
English  with  a  diminutive  force ;  as,  duck,  duck¬ 
lings  a  little  duck, 
lln  '-ga,  s.  [Lingam.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  same  as  Lingam  (q.  v.). 


linga-purana,  s. 

Hindu  Liter. :  A  purana  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  linga  is  advocated. 

lln'-gam,  lln  -ga.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  linga,  from 
Sansc.  lingam —  (1)  a  mark,  (2)  the  male  organ  of 
generation,  (3)  gender.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  male  generative  organ,  wor¬ 
shiped  by  the  Hindus  as  the  emblem  and  even 
personification  of  Siva,  to  whose  worship  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Elephanta,  the  chief  place  of  this  cult,  is 
dedicated.  [Grove,  Phallus-worship,  Nature- 
worship.]  It  is  a  small  conical  stone,  placed  on  a 
pedestal.  Adoration  of  the  lingam  is  probably  of 
Turanian  origin,  though  now  constituting  a  part  of 
Aryan  worship  in  India. 


"Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  connect  the  worship 
of  the  lingam  with  the  impurities  with  which  the  Hindu 
religion  is  only  too  justly  reproached.  This,  however,  ia 
a  mistake.  The  worship  of  Siva  is  too  severe,  too  stern, 
for  the  softer  emotions  of  love,  and  all  his  temples  are 
quite  free  from  any  allusion  to  it.” — Fergusson:  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship,  p,  76. 

llfi-ga  -y3.t,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.]  A  Hindu  sect 
whose  object  of  worship  is  the  lingam.  They  are 
common  in  Western  and  Southern  India. 

*lln’-gel,  *lln'-gle,  s.  [Lat.  lingula,  dimin.  of 
lingua= a  tongue;  cf.  Fr.  ligneul,  dimin.  of  ligne* 
a  line.] 

1.  A  shoe-latchet,  a  shoe-string. 

2.  A  shoemaker’s  thread. 

“  His  awl  and  lingel  in  a  thong.” 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  eel.  iv. 

3.  A  thong  of  leather. 

*lln'-gen$e,  s.  [Lat.  lingens,  pr.  par.  of  lingo=to 
lick.]  A  medicine  or  preparation  to  be  taken  b# 
licking ;  a  lincture. 

lln-ger,  *lin-gre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  lengen=* 
to  stay,  to  linger,  from  A.  S.  lengan=  to  put  off,  to 
prolong,  from  lang=long,  frequent,  suff. -er;  IceL 
lengja=to  lengthen,  from  langr—long;  Ger.  ver 
langern= to  prolong,  from  lang— long;  Dut.  ver 
lengen=  to  prolong,  lengen—to  lengthen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  delay,  to  loiter,  to  wait,  to  tarry,  to  remain; 
to  be  slow  in  moving. 

“And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  hi< 
hand.” — Genesis  xix.  16. 

2.  To  remain  inactive  in  expectation  of  some¬ 
thing. 

“We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Ann  Page 
and  my  cousin  Slender.” — Shakesp:  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  be  slow  in  deciding ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be  in 
suspense. 

4.  To  remain  long  in  any  state ;  to  be  protracted; 
as,  a  lingering  illness. 

*B.  Transitive : 


1.  To  delay,  to  put  off,  to  defer, 

“She  lingers  my  desires.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wotf,  work,  wbev  sen;  mine,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


lingerer 
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link-worming 


t»  To  spend  wearily,  to  protract. 

“Far  from  gay  cities  and  the  ways  of  men, 

I  linger  life;  nor  to  the  court  repair.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  411. 
116-ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  linger;  -er.]  One  who  lin¬ 
gers  or  delays. 

lin-ge-rie'  (Fr.  pron.  lan-zhe-re') ,  s.  [Fr.]  Linen 
goods ;  specifically  linen  underwear,  and  cotton  and 
lace  articles  generally,  for  women. 
lifl'-ger-I6g,  pr.  par.&  a.  [Linger.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Delaying,  tardy,  loitering,  slow. 

“With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering, troops  he  fires.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  bk.  xvii.,  194. 

2.  Remaining  as  loth  to  depart. 

3.  Drawn  out  in  time ;  protracted,  slow ;  as,  a 
lingering  disease. 

4.  Slow  in  taking  effect ;  as,  a  lingering  poison. 
lin'-ger-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lingering;  -ly.]  In 

a  lingering  manner;  slowly,  tediously. 

*116  -ger-ly,  adv.  [English  linger;  -ly.]  Linger¬ 
ingly. 

116 -get,  116-g6t,  s.  [Fr.  lingot.]  [Ingot.]  An 
iron  mold  for  casting  metals ;  a  small  mass  of 
metal ;  an  ingot. 

Ling  -l§m,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Therap. :  The  system  introduced  by  Peter  Henry 
Ling,  a  Swedish  poet  (1776-1830),  with  a  view  to  the 
physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  It  consists.  of  physical  exercises,  joined  with 
the  study  of  music  and  poetry.  ( Larousse .) 

116 -gle,  s.  [Lingel.] 

116 '-go,  s.  [Port.,  from  La t.  lingua=a  tongue.] 
A  tongue,  language,  speech,  dialect. 

“  I  wished  to  learn  something  respecting  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  Romany  lingo,  so  little  known.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

IT  A  long  lingo:  An  uninteresting  or  improbable 
story. 

116-gua  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.] 

Entom. :  A  tongue  formed  by  a  development  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  ligula.  It  is  very  distinct 
in  bees. 

lln-gua'-cious  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  linguax 
(genit.  linguacis),  from  lingua^a  tongue.]  Fond  of 
using  the  tongue ;  talkative,  loquacious. 

lln-gugL-den'-tAl  (gu  as  gw),  o. &s.  [Lat.  lingua 
t=the  tongue  ;  dens  (genit.  denfis)  =  atooth,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters  d  and  t. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  sound  or  letter  formed  or  uttered 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

*116  -gua-form  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lingueform.] 
lln'-gua  fran  -ca  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Ital.=a  free 
tongue.]  A  tongue  which  will  enable  one  to  be 
intelligible  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  the  language  of  the  districts 
over  which  he  passes.  The  Hindustani  is  a  lingua 
franca  ;  it  is  intelligible  over  India,  though  there 
are  at  least  twelve  other  widely  spoken  languages 
there,  with  many  minor  ones  or  dialects. 

116-gual  (gu  as  gw),  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
lingualis,  from  lingua— the  tongue.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue ;  as,  the  lingual 
nerves. 

2.  Formed  by  means  of  the  tongue. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  letter  or  sound  produced  by  means 
of  the.tongue ;  as,  sh,  zh. 

lingual-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which 
supplies  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and,  meet¬ 
ing  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  unites  at  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  form  the  ranine  artery. 

lingual-ribbon,  s. 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  names  for  the  masticatory  ap¬ 
paratus  in  Gasteropodous  Mollusks.  Called  also 
the  Tongue,  Odontophore,  or  Radula  (q.  v.). 

lingual-teeth,  s.pl. 

Zobl. :  Amber-colored,  glossy,  and  translucent  re¬ 
curved  spines  on  the  muscular  “  lingua  ”  or  tongue 
of  certain  mollusks,  as  Trochus,  Cypreea,  &c. 

lln-guat'-u-l?-  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  of 
Lat.  linguatus=gitted  with  a  tongue.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Linguatu- 
lina  (q.  v.). 

lln-guat-n-ll'-na  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
linguatul{a ) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 

Zo6l. :  An  order  of  Arachnida.  The  animals  are 
so  vermiform  that  they  have  sometimes  been  placed 
with  the  intestinal  worms,  but  in  the  immature 


state  they  resemble  Acari,  except  that  the  legs  are 
only  four.  The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the 
female.  They  are  ringed  and  flattened,  with  a 
mouth  furnished  with  a  horny  ring  and  two  horny 
hooks,  one  on  each  side.  They  are  parasitic  in  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  various  mammals,  and 
in  the  lungs  of  some  reptiles.  About  twenty  species 
have  been  described,  the  best  known  being  Penta- 
stoma  tcenioides,  which  infests  the  dog  and  the 
wolf. 

116  -guet,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  tongue  ;  a  languet. 

2.  The  piece  of  a  sword-hilt  which  turns  down 
over  the  mouth-piece  of  a  scabbard. 

lin’-gul-form,  *lIn'-gug,-form  (gu  as  gw),  s. 
[Lat.  lingua— a  tongue,  and  forma— form,  shape, 
appearance.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
tongue. 

lin’-gulst  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  lingu(a)  —  a 
tongue;  Eng.  suff  .-fat.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  languages ;  one  who  can 
speak  several  languages. 

*2.  A  master  of  language  or  conversation;  one 
skilled  in  tongue-fence. 

flln  -gulst-er  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  linguist ;  -er.] 
One  who  dabbles  in  linguistics ;  a  linguist,  a  phi- 
lologer. 

lln-guls-tlc,  lln-guis'-tic-al  (gu  as  gw),  a. 
[Eng.  linguist;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lan¬ 
guage  or  linguistics. 

116-guls-tlcs  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Linguistic.]  The 
science  of  languages,  or  of  the  comparative  gram¬ 
mar  and  etymology  of  words. 

“  The  science  of  American  linguistics  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.” — Brinton:  Myths  of  the  New  World,  ch.  i. 

lln'-gu-lg.,  s.  [Lat.=astrap,  a  little  tongue,  from 
lingua=a  tongue,  which  the  shell  resembles.] 

Zobl.  &  Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lingulid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  oblong,  com¬ 
pressed,  obliquely  gaping  at  each  end.  Recent 
species,  sixteen,  from  India,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  West  of  America. 
Fossil  ninety-one  from  the  Lower  Silurian  till  now. 
Lingulee  existed  in  the  British  seas  as  late  as  the 
Coralline  Crag. 

lingula-flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  5,000  feet 
in  thickness,  of  Upper  Cambrian  age,  lying  just 
below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North  Wales,  and 
paleontologically  the  equivalent  of  Barrande’s 
primordal  zone.  In  1846  Mr.  E.  Davis  discovered  in 
them  the  Lingula  (now  removed  to  the  genus  Lin- 
gulella),  from  which  they  are  named.  About  forty 
fossils  are  found  in  the  Lingula  slates,  only  four  of 
which  continue  in  the  Tremadoc  rocks.  Besides 
Lingulella  davisii,  there  are  a  Phyllopod  Crusta¬ 
cean  ( Hymenocaris  vermicauda),  and  a  trilobite 
( Olenus  micrurus).  Ashy  tuffs  are  interstratified 
with  the  Lingula  beds.  ( Lyell .) 

lifl’-gU-late,  a.  [Lat.  lingulatus,  from  lingula 
=  a  strap,  dimin.  of  lingua=a  tongue.]  Shaped 
like  the  tongue  or  a  strap  ;  ligulate,  linguiform. 

lln-gu'-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lingul(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  The 
shell  oblong  or  orbicular,  subequivalve,  attached  by 
a  pedicle  passing  out  between  the  valves  ;  texture 
horny,  minutely  tubular.  Animal  with  a  highly 
vascular  mantle,  fringed  with  horny.  set®,  oral 
arms,  thick,  fleshy,  spiral.  Genera,  Lingula  and 
Obolus. 

ling  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  ling,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant.  Johnson  simply 
defines  it  as  “  an  herb.” 

llng'-^  (1),  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  long  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  Tall,  limber,  flexible.  ( Prov .) 

2.  Active,  strong ;  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

*llng'-y  (2),  a.  [English  ling  (2);  -y.]  Heathy, 
heathery. 

lln-hay1,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shed  open  at 
the  sides,  commonly  used  to  run  wagons  and  carts 
into  when  they  are  not  in  use.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  a  similar ,  shed  erected  for  occasional 
shelter  for  cattle  on  exposed  pastures. 

*ll-nig'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  Kimm=flax,  hemp ;  gero 
—  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Bearing  or 
producing  flax  or  linen. 

lln  -I-ment,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  linimentum=an 
ointment,  from  lino= to  smear;  Ital.,  Port.,  &  Sp. 

Med. :  A  soft  or  thin  ointment ;  a  substance  or 
preparation  thinner  than  an  ointment  but  thicker 
than  oil.  A  stimulating  preparation  for  external 
application.  Garrod  enumerates  sixteen linimenta. 
They  are:  Linimentumaconiti,L.ammonice,L.  cam - 
phorce,  L.  saponis,  &c. 


11-nln,  s.  [Lat.,  <fec.,  lin(um)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-in.] 

Chem. :  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained  from 
Linum  catharticum,  commonly  known  as  Purging 
flax.  It  is  extracted  with  ether,  from  which  it 
separates  as  white  crystals  of  a  silky  luster.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  persistently  bitter. 
lln-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Line,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part'icip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  on  the  inside. 

2.  The  act  of  ranging,  as  a  body  of  men,  in  a  line 
along  or  by  the  side  of  anything. 

3.  The  covering  of  the  inside  of  anything,  as  of  a 
dress,  a  box,  &c. 

4.  That  which  is  within ;  contents. 

“  The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  Puddle  laid  on  the  sides  of  a 
canal,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water. 

2.  Join. :  Inside  boarding ;  in  contradistinction  to 
outside  sheathing  or  boxing,  called  casing.  A  cov¬ 
ering  of  an  interior  surface,  such  as  the  boxing  of 
window-shutters,  the  facings  on  each  side  of  a  door¬ 
way,  &c. 

3.  Meiall. :  The  fixing  or  protecting  stuff  on  the 
boshes  of  a  puddling-furnace ;  the  inside  surface 
material  of  a  blast-furnace  (q.  v.). 

lifik  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  hlence,  lilenca;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
hlekkr—a  link ;  Dan.  lanke=a  chain,  a  fetter;  Sw. 
Idnk—a  link;  Ger.  gelenk=  a  joint,  a.  link,  a  ring; 
lenken—  to  turn,  to  bend;  connected  with  A.  S.  hlinc 
—a  ridge,  a  balk;  bring— a  ring.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  short  connecting  piece  of  circular  or  other 
equivalent  shape,  as  one  of  the  oval  rings  or  divis¬ 
ions  of  a  chain. 

“  Cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

(2)  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together,  like  a 
link. 

“  Make  a  link  of  horse-hair  very  strong,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

(3)  (.PI.) :  A  chain. 

“Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirits.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  i.  8. 

(4)  A  sausage ;  so  called  because  they  are  made  in 
a  continuous  chain. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  connects ;  a  bond. 

“  I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  914. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  connect  one  thing 
or  one  part  of  a  thing  with  another;  any  compo¬ 
nent  part  of  a  connected  series. 

(3)  A  series. 

“I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of  martyrs.” 
— Addison:  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

3.  A  winding  or  meandering  of  a  river. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  short  connecting  bar  with  a  bearing 
in  each  end,  for  transmitting  motion  from  one  rod 
or  lever  to  another. 

2.  Surv. :  The  length  of  one  section  of  Gunter’s 
chain,  7‘92  inches,  the  100th  part  of  66  feet;  10,000 
square  links  make  a  statute  acre. 

3.  Steam  Engin.:  The  link-motion  (q.  v.). 
link-lever,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  The  reversing  lever  of  a  locomotive, 
link-motion,  s. 

Steam  Engin.:  Gear  by  which  the  valve  is  operated 
in  locomotives  and  similar  engines.  It  acts  as  a 
variable  cut-off,  or  reverses  the  steam,  or  renders 
the  valve  inactive,  as  may  be  required.  It  consists 
of  two  eccentrics  and  their  rods,  one  for  the  forward 
and  the  other  for  the  backward  eccentric  :  the  outer 
ends  of  the  rods  are  connected  by  a  slot  link  (hence 
the  name),  and  the  end  of  the  valve-rod  works  in 
the  slot.  The  steam-valves  are  partially  opened, 
quickly  closed  again,  so  that  the  admission  of  steam 
ceases  some  time  before  the  termination  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  steam,  being  cut  off,  is  worked  ex¬ 
pansively.  The  nearer  the  slide  is  to  the  middle  of 
the  slot,  the  quicker  is  the  cut-off. 

link-work,  s.  Work  in  which  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  by  connecting  pieces, 
link-worming,  s. 

Naut.:  Worming  a  cable  by  chains  inserted  in 
the  interstices  of  the  strands. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  $his; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <&c.  =  bcl,  del. 


link 
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llftk  (2),  *llfick,  s.  [A  corruption  of  lint,  as  in 
Hntstock  or  linstock  (q.  v.J.  A  torch  made  of  tow 
and  pitch,  or  of  combustible  splinters,  such  as  of 
pitch-pine. 

“Nymphidius  supposing  the  soldiers  had  called  him, 
went  thither  himselfe  without  torches  and  linckea.’’ — 
Savile:  Tacitus;  Hist.,  p.  10. 

llfik,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Link  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect  together,  as  with  a  link  or  chain  5 
to  couple. 

“  With  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  328. 

2.  To  join  together  or  unite  in  concord,  confed¬ 
eracy,  or  contract. 

“If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link’d  in  love.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  5. 

3.  To  connect  as  concomitant  or  mutually  de¬ 
pendent. 

“  God  has  linkt  our  hopes  and  our  duties  together.”— 
Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  connect  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  joined  or  united;  to  be  con¬ 
nected. 

“I  were  loth 

To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

lihk'-bdy,  liiik’-mun,  s.  [Eng.  link  (2), s.,  and 
boy,  or  man.]  A  boy  or  man  who  carries  a  link  or 
torch  to  light  foot  passengers  at  night  or  in  a  fog. 

“Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman’s  cal), 

Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  139. 

links,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  hlinc= a  ridge,  a  balk  of  land 
left  unplowed;  a  linch.]  Flat,  sandy  ground  on 
the  sea-shore,  covered  with  bent,  furze,  &c.,  and 
frequently  used  for  the  game  of  golf. 

“Upon  the  links,  or  downs  close  to  them,  were  seen 
four  or  five  huts  inhabited  by  fishers.” — Scott;  Antiquary, 
oh.  xi. 

linn,  s.  [Lin,  s.]  A  waterfall,  a  precipice. 

“Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays. 

As  thro’  the  glen  it  wimpl’t.” 

Burns;  Halloween. 

lln-nae’-g,,  s.  [Named  by  Dr.  J.  Gronovius  after 
Linnaeus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  great  botanist 
himself,  who  preferred  having  his  name  attached 
not  to  a  showy  plant,  but  to  this  lowly  N  orthern 
flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Caprifoliaceee,  tribe  Lonicerese. 
The  calyx  limb  is  five-cleft ;  the  corolla  campanu- 
late,  five-cleft,  with  equal  segments;  the  stamens 
four,  didynamous ;  the  fruit  a  dry,  three-celled 
berry,  one  cell  only  having  a  perfect  seed.  Only 
known  species,  Linncea  borealis.  It  is  a  small 
plant,  with  twisting,  filiform-branched  stems; 
opposite,  broadly-ovate,  stalked  leaves;  axillary 
peduncles  of  two,  three,  or  four  flowers,  rarely  fruit¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  Northern  plant,  found  wild  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

Linnae'-^n,  Lin-ne  an,  a.  [After  Linnaeus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Linnaeus;  invented  or  intro¬ 
duced  by  Linnaeus. 

Linnsean  Society,  s.  A  society  founded  to  carry 
out  those  botanical  and  zoological  investigations, 
with  regard  to  which  Linnaeus,  in  his  Systema  Na- 
turce,  had  led  the  way.  It  was  founded  in  1788,  and 
incorporated  on  March  26, 1802.  In  1791  it  began  to 
publish  Transactions. 

Linnsean-system,  s. 

Bot. :  The  sexual  system  of  botany  introduced  by 
Linnaeus,  which,  though  unequaled  for  the  aid  it 
affords  in  finding  the  name  of  a  flower,  yet  labors 
under  the  fatal  defect  that  it  is  purely  artificial. 
Previous  to  his  time,  Jung,  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Hamburgh,  who  died  in  1657,  had  introduced  the 
Latin  botanical  nomenclature.  Tournefort,  who 
died  in  1708,  had  been  the  first  to  classify  plants  into 
strictly  defined  genera.  It  remained  for  Linnaeus 
to  arrange  them,  and  define  the  several  genera  and 
species  scientifically.  He  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  twenty-four  classes.  The  first  eleven 
were  founded  on  the  number  of  stamens.  They 
were:  Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria.Tetrandria, 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Heptandria,  Octandria, 
Enneandria,  Decandria,  and  Dodecandria ;  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  Icosandria  and  Polyandria, 
on  their  number  and  insertion  ;  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  Didynamia  and  Tetradynamia,  on  their 
number  and  relative  lengths:  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth, Monadelphia,Diadelphia, and  Polyadel- 
phia,  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined ;  the 
nineteenth  Syngenesia,  on  the  aggregation  of  the 
flowers;  the  twentieth,  Gynandria,  on  the  abnormal 
situation  of  the  stamens ;  the  twenty-first  to  the 
twenty-third,  Moncecia,  Dioecia,  and  Polygamia,  on 
the  existence,  more  or  less,  of  unisexual  flowers ; 
and  the  twenty-fourth,  Cryptogamia,  grouping  to¬ 
gether  all  plants  of  concealed  nuptials,  in  other 
words,  all  flowerless  plants.  As  a  rule,  the  orders 


were  founded  on  the  number  of  pistils ;  hence  the 
words  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigyia,  &c.  In  other 
cases,  when  the  classes  were  not  founded  on  the 
number  of  stamens,  Pentandria  and  Decandria,  &c., 
were  used  as  orders.  For  the  orders  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  classes,  Tetradynamia  and  Polygamia,  see 
these  words.  Linneeus  himself,  in  his  Philosophia 
Botanica ,  published  in  1751,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  Natural  System  by  establishing  sixty-eight  orders 
of  plants  linked  together  according  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  their  proper  affinities. 

Lin-nse-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Linnaeus  by  Haid- 
inger;  suff .  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  Linneit.] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  two 
varieties:  (1}  cupriferous,  to  which  Haidinger’s 
name  was  originally  given ;  and  (2)  a  nickeliferous 
variety.  Cleavage,  cubic.  Found  in  octahedrons 
and  also  massive.  Hardness,  5’5  ;  specific  gravity, 
4*8—5 ;  luster,  metallic;  color,  steel-gray;  streak, 
blackish-gray;  fracture,  uneven.  Composition: 
Variable,  but  represented  by  the  formula  2CoS+ 
C0S2,  which  equals  sulphur  42‘0,  cobalt  58-0.  The 
cobalt  is  frequently  partly  replaced  by  nickel  or 
copper.  Found  in  gneiss  at  Bastnaes,  Sweden,  and 
at  Siegen,  Prussia. 

lln'-net  (1),  *lyne,  s.  [Fr.  linotte= a  linnet,  from 
lin,  Lat.  linum— &sot,  so  called  from  its  feeding  on 
the  seed  of  flax  and  hemp;  Ger.  leinfinke= a  flax- 
finch.]  [Lintwhite.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  Fringilla  cannabina  (Linn.),  the  Linota 
cannabina  of  more  recent  ornithologists,  a  very 
common  and  well-known  song-bird,  frequenting  all 
Europe  south  of  64°,  and  in  Asia  extending  ^o 
Turkestan  It  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  and  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  the  Canaries,  and  Madeira.  It  frequents 
open  places,  preferring  commons  and  fields  of  furze. 
In  autumn  and  winter  the  plumage  is  brown ;  in 
the  breeding  season  the  breast  and  head  of  both 
sexes  becomes  a  crimson-red,  varying  only  in  degree. 
The  (later)  generic  and  specific  names  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fondness  of  the  bird  for  the  seeds  of  flax 
and  hemp.  It  is  popularly  known,  according  to  its 
sex  and  the  season  of  the  year,  as  the  Bed,  Gray,  or 
Brown  Linnet. 

“  Perchance  the  patron  of  his  vow 
Some  artless  linnet  sings.” 

Shenstone:  Valentine’s  Day. 

2.  PI. :  The  genus  Linota  (q.  v.). 

lln'-net  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  lunette.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

linnet-hole,  s. 

Glass. :  A  hole  connecting  the  glass-melting  fur¬ 
nace  with  the  arch. 

lln-o-le'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.,  <fcc.,  lin(um )  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  oleic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

linoleic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C16H28O2.  An  acid  occurring  in  linseed 
and  poppy  oils.  It  is  obtained  by  saponifying  the 
oil,  extracting  with  ether,  decomposing  the  soluble 
soap  with  an  acid,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal 
solution  to  dryness.  It  is  a  faint,  yellow,  oily  liquid, 
of  a  specific  gravity  0-9206.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with 
avidity,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  resinoid, 
Oxylinoleic  acid. 

lln-O'-le-um,  s.  [Lat.  linum=& ax,  and  oleum- 
oil.] 

1.  A  preparation  of  linseed-oil,  rendered  solid  by 
admixture  with  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  is  rolled 
into  sheets,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  india-rub¬ 
ber  or  gutta-percha.  Vulcanized;  it  is  carved  into 
moldings  and  polished;  and,  mixed  with  brown 
cork  and  pressed  upon  canvas,  it  forms  a  kind  of 
floor-cloth.  Dissolved,  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for 
water-proof  fabrics,  or  as  a  paint  for  iron  or  wood, 
ships’  bottoms,  &c. 

2.  The  floor-cloth  so  prepared. 

ll-no-syr'-Is  (yr  as  lr),  s.  [Latin  linum ;  Greek 

linon,  and  Lat.  syrus= a  broom,  a  besom.]  [Linum.] 

Bot.:  Goldylocks;  a  genus  of  Composites,  sub¬ 
order  Solidaginese.  The  achenes  are  compressed 
and  silky,  the  pappus  in  a  double  row  pilose,  the 
involucre  of  one  row  of  scales,  surrounded  by 
several  long  ones,  or  imbricated;  the  florets  all  per¬ 
fect,  deeply  five-cleft,  yellow.  Ten  species  known 
from  Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia. 

li-nS'-tg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  linot— a  linnet 
(q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  Linnets.  A  term  proposed  by  Prince 
Charles  Bonaparte,  in  his  Geographical  and  Com¬ 
parative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  this  classification,  the  Linnets  are  admitted 
to  generic  distinction  among  the  finches.  The  bill 
is  straight,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  the  nostrils,  basal, 
lateral,  concealed  by  short  feathers :  wings  long, 
somewhat  pointed;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
feathers  nearly  equal  in  length  ;  the  tarsi  short;  the 
lateral  toes  of  equal  length.  Third  toe  and  claw  are 
long,  as  is  that  in  the  middle;  claws  slender,  acute, 
and  curved ;  tail  forked.  There  are  four  British  spe¬ 
cies:  Linota  cannabina,  the  Common  Linnet;  L. 


canescens,  the  Mealy  Redpole ;  L.  linaria,  the 
Lesser  or  Common  Redpole,  and  L.  montium,  the 
Mountain  Linnet,  or  Twite.  ( Yarrell .) 
lln'-o-type,  s.  [Eng.  line ,  and  type.] 

Printing:  A  machine,  operated  by  finger-keys, 
which  automaticaHy  produces  and  assembles,  ready 
for  the  press  or  stereotyping  table,  type  metal  bars, 
each  bearing,  properly  justified,  the  type  characters 
to  print  an  entire  line. 

*lI'-nous,  a.  [Eng.  lin(e)  (1),  8. ;  -ows.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  in  a  line, 
lln  -safig,  s.  [Javanese.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Viverridffl.  Linsang  gracilis  is 
found  in  Java. 

lin  -seed,  *lynne-seed,  *lin-eed,  s.  [Mod.  Eng. 

lin— flax,  and  Eng.  seed.] 

Chem. :  The  seed  of  the  flax-plant  ( Linum  usita- 
tissimum).  It  is  grown  in  various  countries,  but 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Its  composition 
varies  considerably,  but  the  following  is  the  average 
proportion  in  which  the  principal  constituents  are 
present:  Albuminous  substances,  30  percent.;  fat 
and  oil,  32  per  cent.;  mineral  matter,  4  per  cent.; 
water,  10  per  cent.  It  also  contains  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucilage  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis,  which  swells  up  when  the  seed  i3 
macerated  in  water.  One  part  of  linseed  in  sixteen 
parts  boiling  water  yields  a  mucilage  thick  enough 
to  be  drawn  into  threads.  The  chief  ash  constitu¬ 
ents  are  lime,  potash,  and  iron,  partly  as  phosphates 
and  partly  united  in  the  ash  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  residue  obtained  after  expressing  the  fixed  oil 
forms  the  principal  oil-cake  of  commerce. 

linseed-cake,  s.  The  caked  or  solid  mass  left 
after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of  flax-seed.  It 
is  largely  used  as  food  for  cattle.  Also  called  Oil¬ 
cake  (q.  v.). 

linseed-meal,  s.  Pulverized  or  ground  linseed, 
used  for  poultices. 

linseed-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  flax-seed 
for  oil. 

linseed-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  linseed. 
Linseed-oil  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  linoleic,  pal¬ 
mitic,  and  stearic  acids,  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  being  the  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid.  It  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  class  known  as  dry • 
ing  oils,  from  their  property  of  drying  up  into  a 
transparent,  tough,  resinous  mass  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time,  till 
it  loses  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  it  becomes 
thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  and  dries  up,  still 
more  readily  than  in  the  fresh  state,  into  a  turpen¬ 
tine-like  mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  oils.  It  then 
forms  the  basis  of  printers’  and  painters’  varnishes. 
The  freshly  pressed  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  and 
is  without  disagreeable  taste ;  but  the  commercial 
oil  has  often  a  sharp,  penetrating  smell  and  taste. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  ’9335  at  15°,  and  becomes 
solid  at  20°  to  27°.  Linseed-oil,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sulphur,  forms  caoutchouc-like  products.  A 
drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  yellow-brown 
spot,  quickly  changing  to  black,  with  ropy  con¬ 
sistence.  Linseed-oil  yields,  with  alkalies,  a  very 
soft  soap,  and  is  acted  on  with  facility  by  oxidizing 
agents  generally. 
lin'-§e-ite,  s.  [Lindsayite.] 
lin'-§ey,  s.  [Mid.  Eng,  Zin=linen;  suff.  -sey.]  A 
country-made  fabric  of  linen  warp  and  worsted  fill¬ 
ing,  undressed ;  linsey-woolsey, 
linsey-woolsey,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

2.  Fig. :  Made  up  of  different  materials ;  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other ;  vile,  mean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Lit. :  A  fabric  made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed; 
linsey. 

*lIn  -stock,  *lint’-stock,  s.  [Dut.  lontstok,  from 
lont— a  match,  stok=  a  stick ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  lunte- 
stok,  from  lunte  =  a 
match,  stok=a  stick; 

Sw.  luntstake.  from 
lunta= a  match  ;  stake 
=  a  stick.]  A  gunner’s 
forked  staff  to  hold  a 
match  of  lint  dipped 
in  saltpeter. 

“  The  gunner  held  his 
linstock  yare, 

For  welcome- shot 
prepared.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  9. 
lint,  *lynt,  s.  [Mid. 

Eng.  Zin^flax.]  [Line 
(2|>  p|ax  Linstocks. 

2.  Raveled  or  scraped  linen  reduced  to  a  soft 
state  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  or  ulcers.  As 
foimerly  prepared,  it  consisted  of  scrapings  from 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet;  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  'unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu'  =  kw! 
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the  surface  of  old  linen  cloth,  which  was  drawn 
beneath  a  knife,  the  weft-threads  being  pushed 
back  from  time  to  time,  and  the  scrapings  being 
obtained  from  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

3.  Fine  fluff  or  flue. 

lint-doctor,  s.  A  sharp-edged  ruler  on  the  de¬ 
livery  side  of  the  calico-printing  cylinder,  to  detain 
any  lint  or  fibers  which  may  come  off  the  cotton 
cloth. 

*lint-scraper,  s.  A  young  surgeon, 
lin-tel,  *lyn-tel,  *lin-tell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lintel; 
Fr.  linteau,  from  Low  Lat.  lintellus,  from  limitellus , 
dimin.  of  limes  (genit.  limitis)= a  border.] 

Arch. :  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid  horizon¬ 
tally  over  a  doorway  or  window. 

“Take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that 
is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side- 
posts.” — Exodus  xii.  22. 

Hn'-t6n-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Miss  L.  A.  Linton, 
who  analyzed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.  v.),  having  a 
fine  granular  structure  and  green  color.  It  occurs 
as  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  They 
are  derived  from  the  amygdaloidal  diabase  of 
Grand  Marais, 
lint-seed,  s.  [Linseed.] 
llnt'-whlte,  s.  [A.  S.  llnetwige .]  A  linnet. 

“Oh,  sweet  are  Coila’s  haughs  an’  woods, 

When  lintwhites  chant  among  the  buds.” 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson. 

llnt’-whlte,  a.  [Eng.  lint,  and  white.]  Flaxen; 
as  white  as  lint. 

“Lassie  wi’  the  lintwhite  locks.” — Burns. 
li'-num,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  linon—  anything 
made  of  flax  or  the  flax  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Linacere 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with 
alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire  leaves,  the 
stipules  wanting  or  glandular.  Flowers  in  dichoto¬ 
mous  panicled  racemose  or  fascicled  cymes :  sepals 
five,  persistent ;  petals  five ;  stamens  five ;  styles 
five ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed.  Known  species 
eighty.  Three  are  British :  Linum  catharticum,  L. 
perenne,  and  L.  angustifolium.  Flax,  L.  usitatis- 
simum,  is  an  escape  in  England.  [Flax.]  The 
leaves  of  L.  catharticum  are  purgative.  L.  sela- 
ginoides  is  considered  in  Peru  as  bitter  and  aperi¬ 
ent.  L.  strictum,  a  small  herbaceous  plant  with 
yellow  flowers,  wild  in  the  Puujaub  and  Thibet,  is 
cultivated  in  Afghanistan  for  its  oil,  which  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  linseed  oil. 

*lln’-jf,  a.  [Eng.  lin(e)  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of  lines. 
“Their  eyes  long  and  liny.” — Hardy:  Far  from  the  Mad¬ 
ding  Crowd,  ch.  viii. 

II  -on,  *le-on,  s.  [O.  Fr.  leon,  from  Lat.  leonem, 
accus.  of  leo= a  lion,  from  Gr.  leon;  Fr.  lion;  Sp. 
leon;  Ital.  leone;  Ger.  Idwe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leo,  lewo; 
Russ,  lev;  Lith.  Uvas,  lavas;  Dut.  leeuw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity;  one 
who  or  that  which  excites  curiosity. 

“He  had  suddenly  risen  to  literary  fame,  and  become 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.” — Irving:  Goldsmith,  ch.  xvi” 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  constellation  Leo  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  frequent  change  in  coat-armor  in  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes,  as  passant,  gardant,  rampant,  salient, 
couchant,  &c. 

3.  ZoOl. :  Felis  leo  (formerly  elevated  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  genus  with  a  single  species,  Leo  nobilis\,  one 
of  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  the  living 
carnivora.  Its  range  in  historical  time  is  very  wide. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  abound  with  reference  to  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Darius,  lions  were  employed  to 
execute  judicial  sentences  (Dan.  vi.  16-24).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  xvm.  161) ;  Herodotus 
mentions  lions  as  found  in  Africa  (iv.  191),  and  in 
Europe  (vii.  126),  and  Theocritus  (Id.  x.  30);  by 
Virgil  (Eel.  ii.  65),  by  Ovid  (Her.  x.  85),  by  Martial 
in  almost  every  book,  and  by  Catullus  in  not  the 
least  dainty  of  his  songs  (Carm.  lxiii.).  Itplayed 
an  important  part  in  the  sanguinary  games  of  the 
Roman  amphitheater,  and  the  cry  “Chnstianos  ad 
leones  ”  had  a  terrible  import  for  the  early  church. 
Its  geographical  range  is  now  confined  to  Africa 
and  the  southwest  of  Asia,  extending  eastward  as 
far  as  Gujerat.  It  existed  in  Europe  down  to  his¬ 
toric  times,  and  formerly  ranged  over  Asia  as  far  as 
the  plains’of  Upper  India.  Though  now  driven  from 
the  Cape,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
populous  parts  of  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  at  no 
distant  date  common  all  over  Africa,  for  Murray 
says,  “  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Kirk  that  there  is  no 
nation  or  tribe  which  has  not  a  name  for  the  lion. 
It  varies  somewhat  in  size ;  but  for  an  adult  African 
male,  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail,  ten  feet,  tail  three 
feet,  height  at  shoulder,  three  feet  six  inches,  are 
average  measurements.  The  Gujerat  variety  is 
somewhat  smaller.  It  is  usually  known  as  the 


‘maneless”  lion,  but  a  specimen  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens,  “  was  as  thoroughly  maned 
as  any  African  individual.  In  color  lions  vary  from 
a  deep  chestnut-brown  to  gray,  so  silvery  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  race  of  white  lions 
exists  in  South  Africa.  The  color  of  the  mane  varies 
equally.  In  the  Nubian  lion  it  is  generally  pale 
fulvous,  and  in  Cape  lions  black,  but  all  intermedi¬ 
ate  shades  are  found  both  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape 
country.”  (Sclater.) 

4.  Palceont. :  Prof.  Dawkins  enumerated  among 
the  Mid  Pleistocene,  and  again  among  Late  Pleis¬ 
tocene  Mammalia  of  Great  Britain  Felis  leo.  A 
Felis  spelcea  was  once  recognized ;  it  is  now  deemed 
not  specifically  distinct  from  the  common  lion.  In 
the  Early  Pleistocene,  Prof.  Dawkins  has  the  Saber- 
toothed  Lion,  sometimes  called  the  Sabertoothed 
Tiger.  [Machairodus.] 

‘I  The  Lesser  Lion : 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Leo  minor  (q.  v.). 
lion-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Ant-lion.  [Myrmeleon.] 
lion-dog,  s. 

ZoOl.:  According  to  Vero  Shaw  (Book  of  the  Dog, 
p.  191)  Canis  leoninus,  “a  degenerate  scion  of 
which  exists  in  Malta.”  Youatt  (p.  50)  thinks  it  may 
be  a  cross  between  the  Maltese  and  the  hairless 
Turkish  dog.  Its  hair  on  the  head,  neck,  and  fore¬ 
legs  is  very  long. 

tlion-heart,  s.  One  who  is  lion-hearted, 
lion-hearted,  a.  Having  great  courage. 
“Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet.” — Mac¬ 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

lion-like,  a.  Strong  and  brave  as  a  lion. 

“He  slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab.” — 1  Chron.  xi.  22. 

lion-lizard,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  common  name  for  Basilicus  americanus, 
or  mitratus.  [Basiliscus.] 

*lion-mettled,  a.  Having  the  disposition  of  a 
lion. 

*lion-sick,  a.  Sick  of  a  proud  heart, 
tlion-tiger,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  real  or  supposed  hybrid  between  the  lion 
and  the  tiger. 

“Similar  streaks  were  observed  on  the  fur  of  the  lion- 
tiger  cubs.” — Wood:  lllus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  163. 

lion-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  those  of  a 
lion. 

lion  s-ear,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Leonotis;  (2)  Espeletia. 
lion’s-foot,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Leon topodium.  The  Common  Lion’s- 
foot  is  L.  vulgare,  wild  in  Austria. 

2.  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

lion’s-leaf,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Antirrhinum  majus.  [Antirrhinum.] 

Bot. :  Leontice  leontopetalon.  [  Leontice.] 
lion’s-mouth,  s. 

Bot. :  Aporum  leonis,  wild  at  Singapore, 
lion’s-paw,  s. 

Bot. :  A  Ichemilla  vulgaris. 

lion’s -provider,  subst.  A  popular  but  incorrect 
name  for  the  jackal,  and  hence  applied  to  any  one 
who  acts  as  a  tool,  sycophant,  or  foil  to  another. 

lion’s-share,  s.  The  greater  or  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  share,  taken  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract, 
and  maintained  by  the  right  of  might.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  taken  from  the  fable  of  iEsop  in  which 
the  lion,  fox,  &c.,  are  hunting  together,  and  is 
applied  to  cases  in  which  when  two  or  more  parties 
are  acting  together  the  greatest  share  or  profit  is 
taken  by  the  strongest, 
lion’s-tail,  s. 

Botany:  .  .  . 

1.  The  labiate  genus  Leonotis,  various  species  of 
which  grow  in  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Leonotis  leonurus,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  resemblance  to  a  lion’s  tail  is  in 
the  inflorescence. 

lion’s-tooth,  s. 

Bot. :  Leontodon. 

li-onged,  le-onged,  adj. 

[Lion.]  ,  , 

Her. :  Adorned  with  lions’ 
heads,  as  a  cross  the  ends  of 
which  terminate  in  lions’  heads, 
ll’-on-gelle,  s.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  A  small  lion;  specific., 
one  of  several  borne  in  the  same  Lionced. 
coat  of  arms. 

II  -on-el,  s.  [English  lion;  dimin.  suff.  -eh]  A 
small  or  young  lion. 


11-on-ess,  s.  [Fr.  lionnesse .] 

1.  The  female  of  the  lion  kind;  a  she-lion. 

“The  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold, 

Springs  from  the  mountains  tow’rd  the  guarded  fold.’- 
Pope,-  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  218. 

*2.  A  remarkable  woman. 

“All  the  lions  and  lionesses.” — Scott:  St.  Honan’s  Well, 
ch.  vii. 

ll’-on-et,  s.  [Eng.  lion;  dimin.  suff.  -eh]  The 
same  as  Lionel.  (Southey,  in  Annandale.) 

ll’-6n-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  lion;  -ism.)  The  attracting 
of  attention  as  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  and  curi¬ 
osity  ;  the  pursuit  of  curiosities.  [Lion,  I.  2.] 

“The  honors  and  humors  of  lionism.” — Chorley.-  Mem¬ 
oirs  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  ii.  25. 

ll’-on-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Mountain  Lion 
mine;  suff. -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Native  Tellurium  (q.v.),  occur¬ 
ring  in  thin  plates.  Hardness,  3 ;  specific  gravity, 
4’005 ;  color,  dark  gray.  Appears  homogeneous,  but 
found  to  contain  36  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  6  per 
cent,  of  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

ll-Sn-Ize,  *ll’-6n-l§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  lion ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  visit  as  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place. 

“We  came  on  to  Oxford,  lionized  it,  and  out  to  Cuddes- 

don.” — Wilberforce:  Life,  ii.  12. 

2.  To  treat  as  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  or  curi¬ 
osity. 

3.  To  show  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place  to, 
(Disraeli :  Lothair,  ch.  xxiv.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of  inter¬ 
est  or  curiosity  in  a  place. 

“  Rushing  off  .  .  .  from  the  splendor  and  lionising 
of  a  London  season.” — Literary  World,  Feb.  8,  1882. 

II -on-like,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

*ll’-6n-ljf,  a.  [English  lion;  -ly.]  Like  a  lion; 
fierce. 

“The  church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form  of 
jurisdiction,  makes  a  transformation  of  herself  into  an 
ass.” — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Govt.,  ii. 

*H'-6n-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  lion;  -ship.]  The  condi¬ 
tion,  state,  or  personality  of  a  lion ;  a  mode  of 
address  to  a  lion. 

“  Strip  but  this  visor  off,  and  sure  I  am 
You’ll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb.” 

Goldsmith:  Epilogue  to  The  Sisters. 

ll-o-the’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  liothe(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entomology :  A  family  of  Mallophaga.  Antennae 
clubbed,  and  composed  of  four  joints ;  maxillary 
palpi  present.  The  Liotheidse  are  parasites  resem¬ 
bling  lice,  and  live  on  mammals  and  birds. 

11-6-the-um,  s.  [Gr.  Zeios= smooth,  and  tlieos= 
a  god.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Liotheidee.  Para¬ 
sitic  on  birds. 

*lioun,  s.  [Lion.] 

lip,  *lippe,  s.  [A.  S.  lippa,  lippe ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
lip;  Dan.  labe;  Sw.  l&pp;  Ger.  lippe,  lefze;  O.  H. 
Ger.  lefs,  leffur;  Lat.  labrum,  labium ;  Ir.  lab; 
Gael,  liob ;  Pers.  lab.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  The  honey-suckles  would  he  often  strip, 

And  lay  their  sweetnesse  on  her  sweeter  lip.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  §4. 

2.  The  border  or  edge  of  anything ;  as,  the  lip  of 
a  vessel,  a  projecting  flange. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the  heart. 

“Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer, 

And  the  dull  service  of  the  lip  were  there.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  44. 

4.  Speech,  language. 

II.  Technically : 

1  Anat.  (pi.) :  Two  fleshy  folds  formed  externally 
by  common  integument,  and  internally  by  mucous 
membrane,  having  between  them  the  muscles  of 
the  lips,  some  fat,  and  the  labial  glands.  They  aro 
attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  connected 
to  the  gum  in  the  mesial  line  by  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  the  upper  and  larger  being  called  the 
freenum  labii  super ioris,  the  other  the  freenum  labii 
inferioris. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  iSing.) :  The  lower  petal  of  any  irregular 
flower. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  upper  and  lower  projecting  parts 
of  a  perforated,  monopetalous  corolla. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  portions  of  a  univalve  shell  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  aperture.  The  right  side  is  formed 
by  the  outer  lip  (labrum),  and  the  left  one  by  the 
inner  or  columellar  lip  (labium),  or  by  the  body 
whorl. 


b<m,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sb3.11.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


lip -bit 
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liquescent 


1  Music:  In  organ-pipes,  the  edge  against  which 
the  sheet  of  air  impinges.  The  vibration  acquired 
thereby  is  communicated  to  the  column  of  air  in  the 
pipe,  and  produces  a  musical  note. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  cuttoo  plate ;  a  projecting  part  of 
the  bolster. 

6.  Waterwheel:  A  rim  closing  the  joint  between 
the  barrel  and  curb  of  a  turbine. 

IF  To  make  a  lip :  To  drop  the  lip  in  sullenness  or 
contempt ;  to  mock ;  to  make  a  grimace. 

“I  will  make  a  lip  at  the  physician.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus ,  ii.  1. 

lip-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be  used  in  a 
brace,  and  having  a  cutting  lip  projecting  beyond 
the  end  of  the  barrel. 

lip-born,  a.  Proceeding  only  from  the  lips ;  not 
hearty,  not  genuine. 

lip-comfort,  s.  Consolatory  words. 

lip-comforter,  s.  One  who  consoles  with  words. 

lip-devotion,  s.  Prayers  uttered  by  the  lips, 
but  not  proceeding  from  the  heart. 

“ Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn;  it  undervalues 
the  very  things  it  prays  for.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
«er.  10. 

♦lip-good,  a.  Good  in  profession  only,  not  in 
practice ;  hypocritical. 

“When  his  grace  is  merely  but  lip-good .” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  i. 

lip-bead  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  head  projecting 
sideways. 

lip-laborious,  a.  Uttering  words  without  senti¬ 
ment;  hypocritical. 

lip-labor,  s.  Action  of  the  lips  without  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  heart;  words  without  sentiment; 
hypocrisy.  , 

“Being  but  a  little  lip-labor .” — Holinshed:  Edw.  I.  (an. 
1279). 

lip-language,  s.  Oral  or  articulate  language,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  signs  or  the  fingers. 

lip-reading,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“It  has  long  been  known  that  individuals  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  have  acquired  the  power  of  lip-reading; 
that  is,  of  so  interpreting  the  visible  movements  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  a  speaker,  as  to  apprehend  the  words 
he  utters,  no  less  accurately  than  if  they  were  heard.” — 
Carpenter:  Mental  Physiology  (1876),  185a. 

♦lip-reward,  s.  Empty  promises, 
lip-salve,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  salve  or  ointment  for  the  lips. 

*2.  Fig.:  Flattering  speech. 

lip-service,  s. 

1.  Service  rendered  to  God  by  the  lips  while  the 
heart  is  alienated  from  Him.  The  reference  is  to 
Isa.  xxix.  13 ;  Matt.  xv.  8 ;  Mark  vii.  6. 

2.  Similarly,  insincere  service  rendered  by  the  lips 
to  man. 


lip-wisdom,  s.  Wisdom  in  talk  or  words,  but 
not  in  action  or  experience ;  theory  dissociated  from 
practice. 

“1  find  all  is  but  lip-wisdom,  which  wants  experience.” 
— Sidney. 

lip-work,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Lip-labob  (q.v.). 

2.  The  act  of  kissing. 

♦lip-working,  a.  Lip-laborious,  hypocritical. 

“The  lip-working  deacons  of  other  men’s  appointed 
words.” — Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

lip,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lip,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  as  with  the  lips  ;  to  kiss. 

“Round  him  ladies  thronged  in  warm  pursuit 
Fingered  and  lipped  and  proffered  the  strange  rtore.” 

D.  G.  Rossetti:  Lor-'s  Baubles. 

f2.  To  utter  with  the  lips ;  to  speak. 

“  When  I  heard  my  name  most  fondly  lipped.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Music:  To  adjust  the  lips  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  tone  of  wind-instruments  played  by  the 
mouth. 


.  ll-pse'-ml-s,,  s.  [Greek  lipa=i&t,  and  haima — 
blood.] 

Pathol. :  F atty  matter  in  the  blood. 

LI-pan§,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  Apache  stock  living  in  North¬ 
ern  Mexico. 

11-par-I-a,  s.  [Apparently  not  from  Gr.  liparia 
^perseverance ;  but  from  liparos= fatty,  oily,  shin- 
ing  with  oil ;  unctuous ;  from  the  shining  surface  of 
the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Liparie®. 
The  tender  stalks  and  leaves  of  Lippia  nodiflora , 
wild  in  the  Punjaub,  is  prescribed  in  infusion  to 
children  suffering  from  indigestion,  and  to  women 
after  delivery. 


li-par'-i-dse.s.pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  lipar{is) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. .] 

1.  Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malaxe®. 

2.  Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bombycina. 
Antenn®  longer  than  the  thorax,  pectinated  in  the 
male;  abdomen  in  the  female  often  very  thick; 
larva  and  pupa  hairy. 

ll-par-i-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lipari{a)  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.l 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Papilionaceous  flowers,  tribe 
Lote®. 

llp'-ax-is,  s.  [Probably  from  Ziparos=unctu- 
ous.J 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lipari- 
d®  (q.v.).  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading, 
with  linear  segments,  the  lip  superior  or  inferior, 
the  column  elongated,  the  pollen  masses  four,  waxy, 
with  evanescent  glands.  Known  species  thirty-three. 
The  genus  is  named  with  allusion,  Loudon  thinks, 
to  the  soft  surface  of  the  1  eaves  in  some  species. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Li- 
parid®  (q.  v.).  Liparis  dispar  is  the  Gipsy-moth. 

3.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Discoboli.  Liparis  vul¬ 
garis  is  the  Unctuous  Lumpsucker,  or  Sea-snail. 

llp  -gtr-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  Ztparos=shining.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Fluobite  (q.  v.). 

H-par’-6-9ele,  s.  [Gr.  liparos—i&t,  and  kele=  a 
tumor.] 

Med. :  A  tumor  consisting  wholly  or  in  great  part 
of  fat. 

llp'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  lipos— fat,  lard,  tallow ;  vegetable 
oil ;  Eng.  suff.  - ic. ]  (See  the  compound.) 

lipic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHsOH?).  Supposed  at  one  time  to  be  a 
distinct  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  but  now  believed 
to  be  an  impure  succinic  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  oleic  or  stearic  acids. 

lip -less,  a.  [Eng.  lip;  -less.']  Having  no  lips. 

Il-p6-gen'-e-sls,  S.  [Gr.  lipos and  genesis 

=  generation.] 

Pathol. :  The  formation  of  fat. 

li-pog'-e-nous.a.  [Gr.  lipos  =  fat,  and  genes  — 
producing.]  Pertaining  to,  tending  to  form,  or 
formed  in,  fat. 

lip -o-gram,  s.  [Greek  leipo— to  leave,  and 
grammars,  letter;  grapho— to  write.]  A  writing  in 
which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted.  Thus  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  there  is  no  A  in  the  first 
book,  no  B  in  the  second  book,  and  so  on. 

lIp-6-gre.m-mat-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  lipogrammatique, 
from  Gr.  lipogrammatos^wanting  a  letter.]  [Lipo- 
gram.]  Or  or  pertaining  to  lipograms ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  lipogram. 

*lIp-o-gram'-m3.-ti§m,  s.  [Gr.  leipb= to  leave; 
gramma  [geu\t.grammatos)=a letter,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.  ]  The  art  or  act  of  writing  lipograms. 

Hp-6-gram-ma.-tist,  s.  [Fr.  lipogrammatiste .] 
A  writer  of  lipograms. 

lip’-6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  lipos= fat.] 

Pathol. :  A  fatty  tumor,  benign  in  its  nature,  and 
which,  when  once  extirpated,  never  returns. 

ll-po-thym’-I-g,,  s.  [Leipothymia.] 

ll-po-thym-Ic,  11-poth-ym-ous,  adj.  [Leipo- 
THYMic.]  Swooning,  fainting. 

ll-poth’-^-my,  s.  [Leipothvmia.]  A  swoon,  a 
faint. 

*11  -p6-type,  s.  [Gr.  ieipo= to  leave,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.  v.).J  (See  extract.) 

“  Mr.  Sclater  on  lipotypes,  a  new  term  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  convenient  in  order  to  designate  types  of  life,  the 
absence  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particular  district 
or  region.” — Athenaeum,  March  1,  1882.  # 

lipped,  a.  [Eng.  lip ,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Having  lips ;  having  an  edge  or 
border  resembling  a  lip. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  distinct  lip  orlabellum,  as  the 
genus  Roscoea. 

1[  Lipped  and  harled:  A  term  applied  to  a  wall 
built  of  stones  without  mortar,  but  which  has  the 
joints  afterward  filled  with  mortar,  and  the  whole 
plastered  over  with  rough-cast  or  harling. 

lip '-pen,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Goth.  laubjan= to  trust;  Ger. 
glauben.]  To  depend  on,  to  trust  to,  to  place  confi¬ 
dence  in,  to  rely  upon. 

lip'-per,  s.  [Eng.  lip;  -er.]  Short  waves,  rough 
water. 

llp'-pl-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Augustus  Lippi, 
a  French  physician  and  traveler  in  Abyssinia.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Yerbenace®,  tribe  Yerbene®. 
Nearly  100  species  are  known  in  America.  Lippia 
citrata  is  aromatic  like  sage  or  thyme. 

_  llp'-pie,  llp-py,  subst.  [A.  S.  leap— a  bucket.] 
[Leap,s.]  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck.  (Scotch.) 


lip -ping,  pr.  par.  St  s.  [Lip,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  The  adjusting  the  lips  so  as  to  produce 
the  proper  tone  of  wind-instruments  played  by  tha 
mouth. 

♦lip  -pit,  a.  [Lipped.] 

llp'-pl-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lippitudo,  from 
lippus=  blear-eyed.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
blear-eyed ;  blearedness  of  eyes. 

♦lip -py,  a.  [Eng.  lip ;  -y.]  Having  large  lips, 
llp  -yl,  s.  [Gr.  lipos— fat;  -yl  {Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C3H4.  The  hypothetical  radicle  of  glyc¬ 
erine. 

ll’-qusi-ble,  a.  \Xi&t.liquabilis,iTomliquo=t« 
melt ;  Ital.  liquabile .]  Capable  of  being  liquated 
or  melted. 

♦ll’-quate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  liquatus,  pa.  par.  of 
liquo— to  melt;  Ital.  liquare.] 

♦A.  Intrans.:  To  melt,  to  liquefy ;  to  become  dis¬ 
solved. 

B.  Trans.:  To  melt,  to  liquefy ;  specif.,  in  metal¬ 
lurgy,  to  separate  one  metal  from  another  less  fusi¬ 
ble  by  exposing  the  mass  to  a  heat  sufficiently  great 
to  melt  the  more  easily  fused  metal,  and  cause  it  to 
run  off.  1 

11-qua-tion,  s.  [Lat.  liquatio,  from  liquatus, 

fa.  par.  of  liquo;  Fr.  liquation;  Sp.  licuacion ; 
tal.  liquazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  melting ;  the  state  of 
being  liquefied  or  melted. 

2.  Capacity  of  being  melted. 

“The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  crystal  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  duration  of  time, 
congealed  beyond  liquation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Metall. :  The  act  or  operation  of  separating 
one  metal  from  another  less  fusible  by  exposing  the 
alloy  to  a  heat  sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  more 
fusible  metal  to  melt  and  run  off.  Thus  silver  is 
separated  from  copper  by  melting  the  alloy  with  the 
addition  of  lead,  and  cooling  the  triple  alloy  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  form  of  cakes.  These  cakes  are  heated 
to  such  a  degree  on  an  inclined  hearth  as  to  cause 
the  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  to  run  off,  and  allow  the 
copper  to  remain. 

liquation-hearth,  liquation-furnace,  s.  A 

hearth  or  furnace  in  which  metals  are  separated  by 
exposure  to  a  heat  which  melts  one  or  more  of 
them,  but  leaves  the  other  or  others  unmelted. 

ll-que-fa’-cl-?int  (cassh).s.  [Lat.  liquefaciens, 
pr.  par.  of  liquef acio=  to  make  liquid;  liquidus— 
liquid,  and  facio— to  make.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lana. :  That  which  liquefies  or  tends  to 
liquefy  other  things.  _  j 
2.  Med.:  An  agent  which  augments  the  secretions 
and  promotes  the  liquefying  processes  of  the  animal 
economy. 

11-que-f  ac  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  liquef actio,  from 
liquef  actus,  pa.  par.  of  liquef acio— to  liquefy  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  liquefaction;  Ital.  liquef azione ;  Sp.  leciafac- 
cion.T 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  liquefying,  melting,  or 
dissolving ;  the  operation  of  converting  a  solid  into 
a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquefied,  melted,  or  dis¬ 
solved. 

ll-que-fl’-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  liquefied,  melted,  or  dissolved ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  liquefaction. 

ll’-que-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Liquefy.] 
ll'-que-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  liquefies,  melts,  or  dissolves. 

ll’-que-fy,  *ll  -qul-fy,  v.t.St  i.  [Fr.  liquSfier, 
from  Lat.  liquef acio=  to  make  liquid,  to  dissolve; 
liauefio= to  become  liquid,  to  be  dissolved  ;  liquidus 
=liquid,  and  facio  (pass./Zo)=to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve ;  to  convert  from 
a  solid  form  into  that  of  a  liquid,  by  the  agency  of 
heat. 

“Mineral  bowels,  liquified  by  fire, 

O’erwhelm  the  fields,  by  Nature  left  unblessed.” 

Glover:  Athenaid,  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  liquefied ;  to  melt,  to  dis¬ 
solve,  to  become  liquid. 

“The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  approach 
of  the  saint’s  head.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

♦ll-ques'-^en-gy,  s.  [Eng.  liquescent ;  -cy .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  liquescent ;  aptness  to 
melt. 

♦ll-ques'-gent,  adj.  [Lat.  liquescens,  pr.  par.  of 
liquesco  —  to  become  liquid;  from  liqueo  =  to  be 
liquid.]  Melting ;  becoming  liquid ;  liquefying, 
liquid. 

“A  liquescent 
And  nebulous  luster  was  born.” 

E.  A.  Roe:  Ulalume. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wi^  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine;  gib,  pot 
or,  w^re,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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llniuettr  (quask)  ,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  liquor—  *6.  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating ;  as,  to  liquidate  liquor-pump,  s.  A  portable  pump  for  emptying 
liquor  (q.  t.)-J  A  drink  compounded  of  alcohol,  a  sound.  casks,  &c. 

arIrat,SKw’l'tSt.WdSbti;P'  “f  ’’"I','"  C'J"' by  11«UOr  Sanguinis,  ..  [PiASMA.] 

II -quid,  ni-qoide,  a.  4  [Fr.  Kguida,  Iron,  ‘?r  J^FSSf$£&,*' ^raKl  *’  L,q“"  ot  SOlubl8 

Lat.  liquidus  =  liquid,  moist,  from  liqueo  =  to  be  holder.  8  ' 


liquid  or  moist ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  liquido .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  solid;  fluid;  flowing  or  capable  of  flowing; 
consisting  of  particles  which  can  move  freely  among 
each  other  on  the  least  pressure. 

2.  Wet. 


n  ,  m _ •  a  f\  liquor-thief,  s.  A  tube  which  is  let  down  through 

hvsmnlmmi 2  a  ®r3*  °r  company,  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask  and  then  closed,  so  as  to 

t  le  ^e^tors  anP  creditors ;  to  withdraw  liquid  therefrom.  It  is  usually  closed  at 

the  top  by  the  finger,  but  sometimes  by  a  plug. 


go  into  liquidation. 

II  -qul-da-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Liquidate.] 
liquidated  damages,  s.  pi. 

Law :  A  certain  fixed  and  ascertained  sum,  in 


“  Ye  now  with  liquid  arms  embrace  the  wandering  contradistinction  to  a  penalty,  which  is  both  un¬ 
certain  and  unascertained.  ( Wharton .) 


shore.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion ,  s.  6. 

3.  Flowing  smoothly  and  easily ;  soft ;  free  from 
harshness  or  roughness. 


li-qui-da’-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [Liquidate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  liquidating,  settling, 


A  sampling-tube ;  a  velinche. 

*li'-quor  (qu  as  k),  v.  t.  [Liquor,  s.] 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  fill  with  liquor. 

“Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor’d  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  hi“  link/’ 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  461. 

2.  To  grease,  as  with  tallow  or  oil. 


“ Liquid ,  low,  silvery,  streamed  the  tones  beneath  the  “And  cart-wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored." — 

enchanted  bow.”— Lytton;  Zanoni,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.  °r  Payin£  !,  .as-  liquidation  of  a  debt ;  the  Bacon;  Bist  g 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  state  of  being  liquidated  or  paid  off. 

4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by  law.  2.  Comm. :  The  act  of  winding  up,  as  a  firm  or 
til-  Gram. :  Smooth,  easy ;  pronounced  easily,  company,  by  arrangement  with  the  several  debtors 


and  with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs  of  articula-  and  creditors,  and  an  apportionment  of  the  profit 


tion  ;  as,  a  liquid  letter. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  substance  whose  parts  are  ca 
pable  of  moving  freely  among  themselves  on  the 
least  pressure,  and  which,  therefore,  retains  no 


or  loss  of  each  partner  or  shareholder, 
li-qul-da-tor,  s.  [Eng.  liquidat(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  liquidates,  settles,  or 
pays  off,  as  a  debt. 

2.  Comm. :  An  official  appointed  to  conduct  the 


ll  -quor-ige,  s.  [Licorice.] 

li’-rg,,  s.  [Lat.  libra= a  pound,  whence  also  Fr, 
livre.  J  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  ItalyJy 
Both  the  gold  and  silver  lira  are  identical  in  weight 
and  fineness  with  the  French  franc.  [Franc  J  The; 
lira  is  divided  into  100  centesimi. 


fixed  form  ;  a  substance  in  a  state  ot  liquidity,  a  liquidation  or  winding  up  of  a  firm  or  company  ;  to 
fluid  not  aSnform.  [Fluid.]  bring  or  defend  actions,  and  generally  to  do  all 

necessary  business  on  its  behalf. 


“Be  it  thy  choice,  when  Bummer  heats  annoy. 

To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 

Quaffing  rich  liquids."  Philips. 

IT  Volatile  liquids  are  those  capable  of  rising  in 
vapor ;  fixed  liquids  cannot  do  this,  unless  chem¬ 
ically  decomposed. 

2.  Gram. :  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced  with  a 
slight  contact  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  as  l, 

m,  n,  r. 


ll-quld  -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  liquiditas,  from  liquidus 
=liquid,  clear ;  Fr.  liquidity;  Ital.  liquidita.j 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquid  ;  that  state 
or  condition  of  a  material  substance  in  which  the 
component  particles  are  free  to  move  about  among 
themselves  on  the  least  pressure  ;  fluidity. 


“The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  uncapable 
.,  than  the  fluid  medium  .  .  .  to  persevere  in  the  continued 

liquid  air,  8.  An  almost  colorless  liquid  Ob-  repetition  of  vocal  airs.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
tained  by  subjecting  atmospheric  air  to  great  pres-  ch.  iv. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth,  flowing, 
melodious,  or  agreeable ;  as,  the  liquidity  of  sound, 
music,  &c. 

li'-quid-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  liquid;  -ize.]  To  make 


sure  and  depriving  it  of  its  natural  heat.  Liquid 
air  is  of  about  the  consistency  of  water  and  has  a 
slightly  bluish  tinge.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  represents 
748  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  air.  Its  temperature  is 

312“  F.  below  zero.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  ..  . _ I  , 

gradually  disappears  to  mingle  with  the  air  about  liquid  ;  to  liquefy, 
it.  Its  intense  coldness  renders  it  very  valuable  as  li'-quid-ljf  adv  [Eng  liquid- -ly  1 
a  refrigerating  agent,  and  its  expansive  power  under  flowi^g  manner  ;  smoothly,  flowingly. 
the  influence  of  a  normal  temperature  places  its  „  .  . 

value  above  any  other  known  agent  as  a  motive  ll’-quid-ness,  s.  [English  liquid ;  -ness.]  The 
force.  Until  recently  the  cost  of  its  production  has  quality  or  state  of  being  liquid ;  liquidity, 
been  so  great  as  to  make  it  unavailable  for  practical  “Oil  of  anniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into  the 
use,  but  in  June,  1898,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tripler,  a  New  consistence  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the  least  heat, 
York  scientist,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  resumed  its  former  liquidness." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  636. 
process  for  producing  it  cheaply.  li’-quor  (qu  as  k),  ‘■Tic-our,  *lic-ur,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

liquid-assets,  s.pl.  A  term  used  by  bankers  to  liqeur ;  Fr.  liqueur,  from  Lat.  liquorem,  accus.  of 
denote  coin,  bank-notes,  and  securities,  which  can  Kg«or=moisture?  from  liqueo= to  be  liquid ;  Sp.  & 
be  instantly  converted  into  cash, 
liquid-reserve,  s.  That  portion  of  a  bank’s  re 


serve  which  can  be  at  any  moment  converted  into 
cash  or  otherwise  realized. 

liquid-securities,  s.  pi.  Securities  that  can  be 
easily  and  promptly  converted  into  cash. 

liquid  storax,  s. 

Phar.  .-The  resinous  drug  obtained  from  Liquid- 
c tmbar  orientate  and  other  species  of  the  genus. 


— UIUIOIUIO,  UUIU 

Port,  liquor:  Ital.  liquor e.) 

1.  A  liquid  or  fluid  substance ;  anything  liquid, 
as  water,  milk,  &c. 

“A  liquor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age 
was  applied  to  the  paper.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Especially  applied  to  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
liquids,  either  distilled  or  fermented,  as  brandy, 
beer,  &c. 

“A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called 
beer  .  .  .  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  common 


li-quld-am-bar,  11 -quid-am-ber,  s.  [English  drink  of  the  people  in  America.”— Smith:  Wealth  of  No- 
liquid,  and  arnbar,  a  corruption  of  amber  (q.  v.).]  tions,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

1.  Botany:  ,  „  .  3.  A  term  applied  to  prepared  solution,  as— 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  (j)  Dyeing:  A  dye  or  mordant  in  solution,  as  tin- 
order  Altingiaceee  (q.v.).  Several  species  of  Liquid-  HqUOr. 

ambaryielda  fragrant  resin-like  storax^  Liquid -  |2)  Liquor  of  Lib avius :  Bichloride  of  tin, 


H-rel-lg,  s.  [Lat.= a  furrow.] 

Botany:  A  linear  shield  with  a  channei  along 
the  middle.  It  occurs  in  the  lichens  of  the  genus 
Opegrapha. 

♦llr-I-con-fan’-g?,  *llr-l-cum-phan -<?f ,  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful,  but  apparently  a  corruption  of 
lily  convallis.)  The  lily  of  the  valley. 

Hr-I-6-den-drIn,  s.  [Liriodendronin.] 

llr-I-o-den’-dron,  s.  [Gr.  leirion=a.  lily,  and 
dendron— a  tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliace®,  tribe  Mag- 
nolie®.  Liriodendron  tulipifera  is  the  Tulip-tree, 
Whitewood,  Candle-wood,  Tulip-bearing  Lily  tree, 
Virginian  Poplar  or  Poplar  of  America.  It  is  a  tall 
tree,  with  fiddle-shaped  leaves,  tulip  or  lily-like 
flowers  with  six  petals  in  two  rows.  The  bark  has 
properties  like  that  of  Cinchona. 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Pliooene  of  Europe. 

T  ..  Hr-I-6-den  -dron-In,  lir-I-6-den -drln,  subst. 

In  a  liquid’  [Eng.  liriodendron ;  -in.  J 

Chem. :  A  neutral,  bitter,  and  partly  volatile  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  tulip-tree.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  scales  or  needles,  and 
melts  at  83°. 

*llr-l-pip'-i-6n-at-ed,  a.  [Lir- 
ipoop.]  Hooded;  wearing  a  liri- 
poop. 

“Master  Janotus  ....  I iri- 
pip ionated  viith  a  graduate’s  hood.” 

— Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

*lir’-I-po6p,*lyr-i-poop,*lyr- 
ri-pup,  *lir-ry-poop,  *ler-ri- 
pippes,  *lir-i-pip,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

liripepion,  from  Low  Lat.  liri- 
pipium,  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Latin  cleri  ephippium— the 
caparison  of  a  cleric.] 

1.  The  ancientdressof  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  in  early  times,  probably  a 
hood  or  tippet ;  later,  a  scarf  or 
an  appendago  to  the  ancient  _  .  . 
hood,  consisting  of  long  tails  or  Linpoop. 
tippets,  passing  round  the  neck  (From  a ftfteenth-cen- 
and  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  tury  MS.  in  Strutt.) 
and  often  jagged.  This  ornament 


_ _  j _ _ _ v„.  - - - -  was  not  always  confined  to  the  clergy,  for  Peck, 

ambar  orientate  grows  in  the  southwest  part  of  (3)  Sugar:  A  solution  of  sugar,  used  in  claying  speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  dress  used  by  the 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  the  loaves.  '  commons  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  says:  “Their 

like  a  plane,  forty  feet  high..  That  of  this  country  4.  pharm.,  dkc. :  A  watery  solution,  either  of  in-  lerripippes  reach  to  their  heels  all  jagged.”  ( Nares .) 
is  L.  styraciflua,  and  contains  much  benzoic  acid.  orgauic  substances  or  of  certain  definite  active  2.  Acuteness ;  smartness  or  learning  fit  for  a  cler- 
[Storax.]  organic  principles.  They  differ  both  from  plant  gyman ;  a  smart  trick. 

(2)  (PI.)  :  The  name  given  by  Lmdley  to  the  order  juices  and  from  extracts.  Garrod  enumerates  thir-  “And  whereas  thou  takest  the  matter  so  farin  snuffe,  l 
Altingiacew  (q.v.).  ty-five  liquors  used  by  medical  practitioners;  as,  will  teach  thee  thy  lyrripups  after  another  fashion.” 

2.  Palceobot.:  According  to  M.  Gaudin  and  the  Hquor  ammonice,  liquor ferri perchloridi,  &c. 

Marquis  Strozzi,  Liquidambar^ europcBum  has  been  jn  liquor:  Intoxicated. 

liquor  amnios,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fluid  matter  contained  within  the 
nucleus  of  an  ovule,  and  supposed  to  nourish  the 
embryo  during  its  growth, 
liquor-constable,  s.  _  An  officer  appointed  under 


found  in  the  Older  Pliocene  beds  at  Montajone  in 

^  3?  P/iar. :  The  drug  obtained  from  the  Liquidam- 
bar  trees.  [Liquid  Storax.] 
li'-qui-date,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  liquidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  liquido=  to  clarify,  to  make  clear;  liquidus 
=clear,  liquid.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
fl.  To  make  liquid ;  to  liquefy. 


Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  vL 

3.  A  silly  person . 
lir  -6-cone,  s.  [Liroconite.] 
lI-roc'-&-nlte,  lIr'-6-c6ne,  s.  [Gr.  leiros= pale^ 
and  konia= powder  ;  Ger .  liroJcon,  lirokonit .] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral, found  only  in  crys¬ 
tals  or  (very  rarely)  granular.  Hardness,  2—2*5 ; 


the  laws  of  South  Carolina  to  aid  in  the  enforce-  specific  gravity,  2*^2—2*985 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color, 


ment  of  a  statute  to  prevent  the  storage  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

“South  Carolina  seems  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  The  opposition  to  the  Dispensary  Law  in  Dar- 


2.  To  clear  from  obscurity;  to  make  clear  or  Ungton,  which  had  been  very  strong  from  the  beginning. 


plain. 


culminated  last  week  in  a  conflict  between  citizens  and 


sky-blue  and  verdigris-green;  streak,  the  same; 
fracture,  imperfectly  conchoidal;  composition,  a 
hydrated  phospho-arsenate  of  copper  and  alumina 
Found  formerly  in  various  mines  in  Cornwall. 
LI§'-bon,  s.  [Seedef.] 

1.  A  kind  of  white  wine,  so  called  from  being 


3.  To  reduce  to  precision 

amount  of.  *  ,  ,  , 

“  Their  demands  were  liquidated,  nnd  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  next  tax-bill.” — Ramsay,  in  Annanaaie. 

4.  To  pay  off,  to  clear  off,  as  a  debt. 


liquor-constables,  or  “whisky  spies,”  as  they  are  called,  in  L  A  Rina  ot  White  Win  _ 
to  ascertain  the  exact  which  two  citizens  were  killed  and  several  wounded.”-  shipped  from  Lisbon.  It  is  produced  in  the  prov- 
The  Literary  Digest  (N.  Y. ),  April  14,  1894.  ince  of  Estremadura. 

liquor-gauge,  s.  A  measuring-rod  for  determin-  2.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar, 
in  o'  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  a  cask  or  tank  ;  a  part  lish,  leesh,  leisll,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Stout* 
of  the  gauger’s  equipment.  active.  ( Pvovincicil.') 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  qell,  chorus,  9hin, 
•cian,  -tian  =  shgii.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  = 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d* 
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listness 


♦llsk,  *lesk,  *leske,  s.  [Dan.  lyske .]  The  groin 
the  flank. 

lis-keard  -Ite  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Named  by  Maske* 
lyne  after  Liskeard,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (!«.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  fibrous  crusts 
or  as  minute  capillary  crystals.  Color,  white,  some¬ 
times  with  a  greenish  tint.  Composition  :  Sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  7’640;  alumina,  28'229;  arsenic  acid, 
26’962 ;  sulphuric  acid,  1*111 ;  oxide  of  copper,  1  *027  ; 
lime,  0'719:  water,  34'053.  Found,  associated  with 
scorodite  (q.  v.),  at  the  Marke  valley  mine,  near 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Lisle  (s  silent) ,  s.  [See  def .] 

Lisle-lace,  s.  A  light,  fine,  transparent,  white- 
thread,  hand-made  lace,  so  called  from  Lisle,  in 
France-.  It  has  a  diamond-shaped  mesh,  formed  by 
two  threads  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line.  Also 
known  as  clear-foundation. 

*lisne,  *lis-sen,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cavity, 
a  hollow,  a  hole. 

lisp,  *lisp-en,  *lip-sen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  fwlisp- 
ian ,  from  wlisp  ^imperfect  in  utterance,  lisping; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lispen— to  lisp;  Dan,  lasspe;  Sw. 
laspa;  Gen.  lispeln=  to  lisp,  to  whisper.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pronounce  the  sibilants  s  and  z  imperfectly, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  sound  of  th  or  dh. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly. 

3.  To  speak  imperfectly,  as  a  child  ;  to  make  feeble 
or  imperfect  attempts  at  speaking, 

“While  lisping  children,  touoh’d  with  infant  fear. 

With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th"  unconscious  tear.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp  or  affectedly, 
lisp,  s.  [Lisp,  v.]  The  act  or  habit  of  lisping, 
lls  pen'-den§,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law  :  A  pending  suit. 

lisp  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lisp ;  -er .]  One  who  lisps ;  one 
who  speaks  with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

llsp’-Iflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lisp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  with  a 
lisp  or  affectedly. 

llsp'-mg-ly,  adv.  _  [Eng.  lisping;  -ly.~]  In  a  lisp¬ 
ing  manner ;  with  a  lisp. 

lls'-pund,  s.  [Dan.  &.  Sw.  lispund;  Icel.  lip- 
pund.]  A  weight  in  use  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c., 
and  varying  in  different  countries  from  14  lbs.  to  18 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 

*liss,  s.  [A.  S.  liss=  forgiveness.]  Forgiveness, 
remission,  abatement. 

llss-an-the,  s.  [Gr.  (issos=smooth,  and  anthos 
=a  flower.  From  the  segments  of  the  small  white 
flowers  being  smooth  instead  of  bearded.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Epacridace®,  tribe  Styphelie®. 
They  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
fruits  of  Lissanthe  sapida  are  eaten,  but  are  not 
pulpy  enough  to  be  worth  much. 

*llsse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  lissian,  lidhsian.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  lessen,  to  relieve,  to  abate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  easy,  to  obtain  relief,  to  be 
•relieved. 

llss-en-Qeph’-U-la,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Zfssos=smoothJ 
and  engkephalos=the  brain.] 

ZoOl.:  The  second  group  or  sub-class  of  mam¬ 
mals  in  Owen’s  classification,  based  on  brain 
modifications.  The  corpus  callosum  is  present,  but 
connects  cerebral  hemispheres  as  little  advanced  in 
bulk  or  outward  character  as  in  the  Lyencephala 
(q.  v.)  ;  the  cerebrum  leaves  the  olfactory  lobes 
and  the  cerebellum  exposed,  and  is  commonly 
smooth,  or  with  few  and  simple  convolutions  in  a 
very  small  proportion,  composed  of  the  largest 
membranes  of  the  group.  Under  this  sub-class 
are  grouped  the  orders  Bruta  (Bradypodid®,  Dasy- 
podid®,  and  Edentula),  Chiroptera  (Frugivora  and 
Insectivora),  Insectivora  (Talpid®,  Erinaceid®, 
and  Soricid®),  and  Rodentia  (Non-claviculata  and 
Claviculata). 

liss-en-geph'-gL-lous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,lissen- 
cephal{a );  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  Lissencepliala  (q.  v.). 

lls'-som,  lls'-some,  a.  [For  lithesome  (q.  v.).] 
Lithe,  lithesome,  supple,  nimble,  active,  flexible, 

pliant. 

lls-so-tri'-ton,  s.  [Gr.  Zissos=smooth,  and  Triton 
= Triton.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Salamandrid®  instituted  by 
Mr.  Bell.  It  has  a  smooth  skin,  no  pores  on  the 
sides,  and  the  crest  of  the  back  continuous  with 
that  of  the  tail.  It  is  very  common  and  likes  clean 
water ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and,  in  its  turn,  often  falls 
a  prey  to  larger  newts  and  fish. 


list  (1),  s.  [Fr.  liste= a  list,  a  roll,  a  selvage 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  lista;  Ger.  leiste= a  border;  cogn. 
with  A.S.  list=&  border;  Dut.  lijst;  Icel.  lista ,  listi 
=list,  selvage ;  Dan.  liste ;  Sw.  list  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lista.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  border,  edge  or  selvage  of  cloth ;  a  strip  of 
cloth  forming  the  border  or  edge  of  broadcloth, 
and  intended  to  strengthen  it;  a  strip  cf  cloth,  a 
fillet. 

*2.  A  border. 

*3.  A  stripe. 

*4.  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  ground  or  field  of  combat. 

*5.  A  boundary,  a  bound,  a  limit. 

“  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

6.  A  roll,  a  catalogue ;  as,  a  list  of  names. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  little  square  molding,  a  fillet,  a  listel. 

2.  Carpentry  : 

fl)  The  upper  member  of  a  railing. 

(2)  A  narrow  strip  from  the  edge  of  a  plank. 

(3)  A  small,  square  molding ;  a  fillet. 

3.  Rope-making :  A  woolen  flap  in  the  hands  of  a 
rope-maker,  through  which  the  yarn  goes. 

4.  Tin-working: 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  tin  preparatory  to  the  thicker 
coat,  in  tinning  iron  plates. 

(2)  A  selvage  of  wire  or  tin  formed  on  the  under 
edge  of  plates  in  tinning. 

list-pan,  s.  A  perforated  skimmer. 

list-pot,  s.  A  heated  pan  with  a  small  quantity 
of  tin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  last  of  the  series  of 
five  pans  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate. 

list  (2),s.  [A.S.  ht.s<= pleasure, desire.]  [Lust,s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Desire,  pleasure,  wish,  inclina¬ 
tion. 

2.  Naut.:  An  inclination  of  a  ship  to  one  side;  a 
heel. 

list  (l),v.  t.  &  i.  [List  (1),s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  insert  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

“Coupons  must  be  listed  on  the  company’s  printed 
form.” — London  Telegraph. 

2.  Spec. :  To  enrol  or  engage  for  the  public  serv¬ 
ice,  as  soldiers  ;  to  enlist. 

“  He  entertained  and  listed  all  such  soldiers  as  offered 
themselves.” — Clarendon. 

3.  To  enrol,  or  attach  one’s  self  as  a  supporter  of 
a  cause ;  to  enlist. 

*4.  To  enclose  or  shut  off  for  combat. 

“  What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  139. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  a  strip  of  cloth ;  as,  to 
list  a  door. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stripe  or  streak. 

7.  To  sew  together  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to 
make  a  particolored  show  or  to  form  a  border. 

“A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colors  gay.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  860. 

II.  Carp , :  To  chop  a  block  or  stave  to  an  ap¬ 
proximate  shape — e.  g.,  the  balk  or  codling  from 
which  staves  are  to  be  riven  is  chopped  to  give  a 
taper  toward  each  end,  before  being  cleft  into  staves 
by  the  froe  and  mallet. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  enlist  in  the  public  service ;  as,  a 
soldier.  _  ( Vulgar.) 

II  To  list  a  board :  To  reduce  in  breadth  by  cutting 
off  the  sapwood  from  the  edge. 

*llst  (2),  *lyst,  *list-en,  *lust,  *lust-en  (1), 
v.  i.  [A.  S.  lystan ,  from  (nst=pleasure ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  lusten—  to  like,  from  lust— delight ;  Icel.  lysta, 
from  Zosfz=lust;  Dan.  lyste,  from  lyst;  Sw.  lysta, 
from  lust;  Goth,  luston,  from  lustus ;  Ger.  gelusten, 
from  lust.]  To  desire,  to  choose,  to  prefer,  to  please, 
to  be  disposed. 

“The  wind 

Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  106. 

1[  It  was  frequently  used  by  old  authors  imper 
sonally. 

♦list  (3),  *lust-en  (2),v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hlystan . 
hlistan,  gehlystan,  from  hlyst= hearing;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hlusta= to  listen ;  hlust,  the  ear.]  [Listen.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  listen,  to  hearken,  to  attend. 

“  The  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase, 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  listen  to,  to  hearken  to. 

“Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 

X  list  no  further.”  Byron:  Lara,  i.  23 


lls'-tel,  s.  [Fr.  listel,  listeau ,  from  liste=a  list,  a 
roll,  a  fillet.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  list,  a  fillet. 

2.  Joinery:  A  narrow,  slightly  projecting  ledge; 
a  reglet. 

lls'-ten  it  silent),  *lust-nen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Mid. 
Eng.  lusten,  from  A.  S.  hlystan,  hlistan— to  listen.} 
[List  (3),v.] 

A.  Intrans. . :  To  give  ear  or  attention ;  to  attend, 
to  hearken. 

“  X  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  II.  v.  60. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  hearken  to;  to  give  ear  or  atten¬ 
tion  to. 

“  And  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  great  things.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  L 

If  To  listen  after:  To  enquire  eagerly  after;  to 
seek  for  information  about. 

lls’-ten-er  it  silent),  s.  [En g.  listen; -er.]  One 
who  listens ;  a  hearer,  a  hearkener. 

“He  ended:  and  a  kind  of  spell 
Upon  the  silent  listeners  fell.” 

Longfellow:  Wayside  Inn.  (Inter.) 

fllst-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  list  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
compiles  a  list,  roll,  or  catalogue. 

lls'-ter  (2),s.  [Leister.]  A  three-pronged  fish- 
spear. 

lls '-ter- gt,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
a  British  naturalist.] 

Bot. :  Bird's  Nest  or  Twayblade,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Listerid®.  The  root  is  of  fleshy 
fibers ;  the  leaves  two  or  none ;  the  flowers  are  in 
green  or  brown  racemes,  the  sepals  and  petals 
spreading  and  incurved,  the  lip  deflexed,  two-cleft, 
the  spur  none,  the  pollen  masses  two,  powdery, 
the  glands  connate. 

Lls-ter  -I-an,  a.  [Lister;  -ian.]  Pertaining  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
antiseptic  surgery  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 
[Listerism.] 

“The  results  of  the  Listerian  system  in  surgery  are 
proved  to  be  decidedly  successful.” — Joum.  of  Science. 

lls-ter-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lister{a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neotte®. 

lls  -ter-tne,  s.  A  much  used  and  very  valuable 
antiseptic  medicine,  manufactured  in  this  country 
as  a  proprietary  article,  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
and  sell  the  same  being  protected  by  the  label  and 
trade-mark  laws  of  the  United  States. 

LIs-ter-I§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Lister(ian) ;  -ism.] 
Surg. :  The  name  given  to  a  system  of  operative 
surgery  and  conservative  dressing  introduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Lister,  of  King’s  College 
Hospital.  It  consists  of  the  free  employment  of 
carbolic  acid — preferably  in  the  form  of  absolute 
phenol.  The  instruments  to  be  used  are  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  it ;  during  the  operation  the  solution 
in  the  form  of  spray  is  widely  diffused,  and  the 
dressings  are  carbolized.  (For  details  see  Braith- 
waite :  Retrospect  of  Medicine,  lxxx.  99-107.) 

“On  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospital,  and  the  homes  of 
the  sick,  Listerism  is  a  household  word.” — Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  Dec.  15,  1885. 

*llst'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  list  (3),v. ;  -/«((().]  Attentive., 
listening,  heedful. 

“  To  his  doom  with  listful  ears  attend.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  25. 

list  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [List  (1),v.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  inserting  in  a  list. 

2.  The  act  of  enlisting  for  public  service,  as  a 
soldier. 

II.  Carpentry: 

1.  Cutting  away  the  sappy  edge  of  a  board. 

2.  The  narrow  edge  of  a  board. 

llst'-less,  a.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v.  ;-(ess.]  Careless, 
heedless,  indifferent,  inattentive,  languid,  weary. 

“  Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  listless  mind. 

Though  busy,  trifling;  empty,  though  refined.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error ,  426. 
llst'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  listless;  -(?/.]  In  a  list¬ 
less,  indifferent,  or  languid  manner ;  with  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“  See  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether  he 
lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time.” — Locke:  Of 
Education,  §  123. 

llst'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  listless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  listless ;  indifference,  lan¬ 
guidness.  , 

*list-ness,  *liste-nes,  subst.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v.; 
-ness.]  Listening,  attention.  ( Stanyhurst .) 


fa^,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  not 
or,  T7ore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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lists,  s.pl.  [A  corrupt,  of  lisses ;  O.  Fr.  lisse,  lice ; 
Ital.  liccia^a  barrier  or  palisade,  from  Low  Latin 
4icice=barriers,  f  rom  Lat.  licium=a  thread,  agirdle. 
There  was  probably  a  confusion  with  A.  S.  list— a. 
border.]  [List  (1),  s.]  A  piece  of  ground  inclosed 
for  a  contest  or  combat ;  a  tilting  ground. 

‘Far  as  an  able  band  a  lance  can  throw. 

Or  at  the  lists ,  or  at  the  fighting  foe.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  718. 
lit  (1  ),pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Light  (1),  n.j 
lit  (2) ,  pret.  of  v.  [Light  (2) ,  v.] 

llt'-a-njf,  *let-a-nie,  *lit-a-nie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  leta- 
> lie  (Fr.  litanie) ,  from  Lat.  litania;  Gr.  litaneia=a 
prayer,  from  litaino= to  pray;  Sp.  litania,  letania; 
Ital.  litanie ,  letanie.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  solemn  form  of  supplicatory 
prayer  used  in  public  worship. 

II.  Church  History,  Ritual,  dtc. : 

1.  Roman:  There  are  three  forms  of  litany  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Roman  Church  as  admissible  in  public 
worship:  (1)  The  Litany  of  the  Saints,  used  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Mark,  on  Rogation  Days,  on  Holy  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Whitsun  Eve,  and  during  the  Exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  (2)  The  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin— usually  called  the  Litany  of  Lo- 
retto,  from  its  being  first  sung  in  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loretto — now  generally  used  at  Benediction  (q.  v.). 
(3)  The  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  consist¬ 
ing  of  titles  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  invocation  “Mis¬ 
erere  nobis”  (Have  mercy  on  us). 

2.  Anglican:  The  first  change  from  the  Roman 
Litany  in  the  direction  of  its  present  form  was 
made  in  1544.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
(1549),  directions  were  appended  to  the  Communion 
office  that  “Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the 
English  litany  shall  be  said  or  sung  in  all  places.” 
In  the  revision  of  1552  it  was  placed  where  it  now 
stands,  with  the  rubric  “To  be  used  on  Sundays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other  times  when 
it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  Ordinary.”  Grindall 
in  1571  forbade  any  interval  between  Morning 
Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion  Service ;  but  the 
Fifteenth  Canon  of  1604  recognizes  the  Litany  as  a 
separate  office.  The  practice  of  the  present  day 
tends  in  that  direction,  and  in  many  churches  the 
Litany  is  recited  on  Sunday  afternoon,  followed  by 
a  brief  address.  When  it  is  said  at  Morning  Prayer, 
it  follows  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace. 

litany-desk,  s.  In  the  Church  of  England  a 
portable  desk  or  prie-dieu,  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  choir  or  the  chancel  facing  Ihe  communion 
table,  and  at  which  the  priest  kneels  to  recite  the 
Litany.  Cosin  (Notes  on  Common  Prayer)  says: 
“The  priest  goeth  out  from  his  seat  into  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  at  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel 
door,  called  the  faldstool,  kneels,  and  says  or  sings 
the  litany.”  [Faldstool.] 
litany-stool,  s.  The  same  as  Litany-desk. 
(Halliwell.) 

*Ht’-3.-ny,  v.  t.  [Litany,  s.]  To  recite  or  chant 
a  litany. 

lit  -arge,  s.  [Lithakge.] 
lit -ghi,  li'-ghi,  lit'-sghi,  lee'-ghee,  s.  [Chi¬ 
nese.]  . 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Nephelium,  one  of  the  Sapin- 
dacese.  The  tree  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  apetalous  flowers.  The  fruit, 
which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  Indian  Archipel¬ 
ago. 

*llte,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  lyt;  Icel.  lift;  O. L.  Ger.  lut.] 
[Little.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Little. 

“  Thi  sorghe  is  al  to  litef'—Shoreham,  p.  32. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  little  piece  or  portion. 

li'-ter,  li'-tre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  litra , 
from  Gr.  litra= a  weight,  a  pound.]  The  French 
standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  a  cube,  each  side  of  which  measures 
3'937  inches,  and  it  contains  6P028  cubic  inches,  or 
2T13  pints. 

llt-er-al,  *lit-ter-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
literalis = iiteral ;  liter a= a  letter;  Sp.  &  Port,  lit¬ 
eral  ;  Ital.  litterale,  letter  ale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning  or  litter; 
not  figurative  or  metaphorical ;  formally,  plainly, 
and  clearly  expressed. 

“It  hath  but  one  simple  litterall  sense  whose  light  the 
owles  can  not  abide.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  1. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words ;  close,  not 
free. 

“The  present  method  of  teaching  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  which  is  commonly  by  literal  translations.”— 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  expressed  by  letters;  as,  literal 
notation. 


*B.  As  subst. :  The  literal  meaning  j  a  literal  ex¬ 
pression. 

“How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  meta¬ 
phorical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  absurd 
conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literalsl” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

literal-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  in  which  some  of  the  known 
quantities  are  expressed  by  letters,  as  ax+by=c.  It 
is  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  a  numeral  equa¬ 
tion,  in  which  all  the  known  quantities  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  numbers. 

literal-expression,  s. 

Math.  :  An  expression  in  which  some  of  the 
quantities  entering  it  are  expressed  by  letters.  A 
literal  factor  is  a  factor  denoted  by  a  letter,  or 
some  power  of  a  letter,  as  a=(l  X  a),  a2(=a  X  a). 

llt'-er-al-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  literal;  - ism .]  The  act 
of  adhering  to  the  letter  ;  that  which  accords  with 
the  letter ;  a  mode  of  interpreting  literally.  ( Mil¬ 
ton :  Of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

llt'-er-gl-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  literal;  -isL]  One  who 
adheres  to  the  letter  or  literal  meaning ;  one  who 
interprets  or  understands  literally. 

lit-er-al ’-i-tjf,  s.  [English  literal:  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  literal ;  literal  or  original 
meaning;  literalness. 

llt-er-jjLl-Iz-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  literaliz(e ) ;  - ation .] 
The  act  of  literalizing  or  rendering  literal ;  a  re¬ 
ducing  to  literality. 

llf-er-al-Ize,  y.  t.  [English  literal ;  - ize .]  To 
render  literal ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  literal  meaning ;  to  conform  to  the 
literal  meaning  of. 

llt-er-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  literal ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  literal  manner  or  sense;  according  to  the 
primitive  or  literal  meaning  or  import  of  the  words ; 
not  figuratively  or  metaphorically. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words ;  word  for  word; 
exactly. 

“My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor’d.” 

Dry  den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  107. 

llt'-er-g,l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  literal;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  literal;  literal 
meaning. 

2.  The  quality  or  habit  of  interpreting  or  under¬ 
standing  everything  literally ;  want  of  imagina¬ 
tion. 

lit'-er-Sl-rf,  a.  [Lat.  literarius,  from  litera= a 
letter;  Fr.  lit&raire;  Sp.  literario ;  Ital.  litterario .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  learning. 

“The  child’s  literary  education  was  directed  by  Bur. 
net,  with  the  title  of  Preceptor.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  literature;  dealing  with 
learning  or  learned  men. 

“’Scaped  from  literary  cares.” 

Cowper:  Dog  and  Water  Lily. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  or  writings. 

“A  literary  conflict.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

4.  Versed  in  letters  or  literature;  engaged  in  lit¬ 
erature. 

5.  Consisting  in  or  composed  of  letters  or  writ¬ 
ings  ;  as,  literary  property. 

6.  Intended  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
literature  and  learning. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  finest  literary  institutions  that  any 
age  or  nation  has  seen.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  v. 

Ht'-er-<J,te,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  literatus,  from  literal 
a  letter;  Sp.  literato;  Ital.  litterato.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Versed  or  instructed  in  letters  or  lit¬ 
erature  ;  learned,  accomplished,  lettered,  literary. 

“Surely  this  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  ele¬ 
gancy.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  19,  §  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  a  literary 

m  2?  One  who  has  received  an  education  in  a  college 
or  university,  but  who  has  not  graduated ;  a  candi¬ 
date  for  holy  orders  who  has  not  studied  at  a  uni¬ 
versity.  (Eng.)  , 

“  The  literate  may  become  the  typal  incumbent  of  Eng¬ 
land.” — Beresford  Hope:  English  Cathedrals,  ch.  i. 

llt-er-a’-tlm,  adv.  [Lat.]  Literally ;  letter  for 
letter.  (Generally  in  the  phrase  verbatim  et  litera- 
iim^word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.) 

lit-er-a'-to  (pi.  llt-er-a'-ti),  s.  [Italian.]  A 
learned  man.  (Usually  in  the  plural. ) 

“This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  literati.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

llt’-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  litera— a  letter;  Fr. 
litterateur ;  Ital.  litter  atore.]  ,  , 

1.  A  dabbler  in  literature ;  a  petty  schoolmaster. 
“Those  husbands  who  succeed  legally  to  the  office 
which  the  young  literators  had  pre-occupied.”— Burke: 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

*2.  A  man  of  letters ;  a  literary  man.  _ 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


lit  -er-%i-ture,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  literatura, 
from  litera= a  letter;  Sp.  literatura;  Ital.  littera- 
tura.\ 

1.  Learning,  letters;  knowledge  of  or  acquaint* 
ance  with  letters  or  books. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  productions, 
embracing  the  entire  results  of  knowledge  and 
fancy  preserved  in  writing  ;  also  the  whole  body  of 
literary  productions  or  writings  upon  a  given  sub¬ 
ject,  or  in  reference  to  a  particularscience  or  branch 
of  knowledge;  the  collective  literary  productions 
of  any  country  or  period. 


“The  preposterous  partiality  which  the  present  age  has 
shown  to  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.” — Eustace:  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

3.  The  class  of  writings  distinguished  for  beauty 
of  style  or  expression,  as  poetry,  essays,  or  history, 
in  distinction  from  scientific  treatises  and  works 
which  contain  positive  knowledge  ;  belles-lettres. 

4.  The  literary  profession ;  the  profession  of  a  man 
of  letters. 


*llt-er-a’-tus,  s.  [Latin.]  A  man  of  letters  or 
learning. 

11th,  s.  [A.  S.  lith;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lid;  Dan.  lid; 
Icel.  litter;  Goth,  lithus;  Ger.  plied.]  A  joint  of 
the  human  body ;  a  member,  a  limb,  a  division. 

llth'-a-gogue,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  lithos= a  stone,  and 
afifogros=leading,  drawing;  ago=to  lead,  to  draw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  expelling 
stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
expel  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 


llth’-arge,  s.  [Lat.  lithar gyrus ;  Gr.  lithar gyros 
=litharge  (see  def.),  from  lithos=stone,  and  argyros 
= silver.] 

Chem.:  Lead  protoxide  (q.v.). 
llth  -ate,  llth-l-ate,  s.  [Eng.  lithic;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  lithic  acid  (q.  v.).  [Urate.] 
lithe,  *lythe,  a.  [A.S.  lldhe  (for  lindhe)  =lithe, 
mild,  gentle;  O.  L.  Ger,  llthi;  O.H. Ger.  lindi;  Icel. 
linr.] 

1.  Mild,  gentle,  soft,  calm,  agreeable. 

2.  Flexible,  pliant,  limber,  lissom. 

“With  ten  young  and  comely  daughters, 

Tall  and  lithe  as  wands  of  willow.” 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xii. 

♦lithe  (1),  v.  t.  [Lithe,  o.]  To  make  smooth ;  to 
soften. 

♦lithe  (2),  *lith-en  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hltftha,  from 
hlj6th—a  hearing,  silence.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  listen  to;  to  hearken  to;  to  give 
ear  to. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  listen,  to  hearken. 

lithe -ness,  s.  [English  lithe,  a.; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lithe  ;  limberness,  lissom¬ 
ness. 

♦llth'-er  (1),  a.  [Lithe,  a.]  Soft,  pliant,  mild. 

“  Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  sky.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 

♦llth'-er  (2),  *luth-er,  *lid-der,  a.  [A.S.  lyd- 

her;  M.  H.  Ger.  lider.] 

1.  Depraved,  wicked,  abandoned,  dissolute. 

2.  Idle,  lazy. 

♦lith'-er-hopd,  *llth'-er-hede,  s.  [Eng.  lither 

(2) ;  -hood,  -hede.]  Wickedness,  corruption. 

;:llth'-er-ly  (1),  adv.  [Eng.  lither  (1) ;  -ly.]  Softly, 
flexibly. 

♦llth'-er-ljf  (2),  *lith-er-liche,  *leth-er-li, 
*luth-er-li,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  lither  (2) ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wicked,  base,  corrupt,  lazy. 

“He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie. 

But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  32. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  base  man 
ner ;  wickedly,  poorly,  meanly. 

♦llth’-er-ness,  *lith-er-nes,  *luth-er-nesse,  s. 
[English  lither  (2) ; -ness.]  Wickedness,  baseness, 
laziness. 

*lIth  -er-ous,  *lid-drous,  a.  [Eng.  lither  (2); 
-ons.]  Wicked,  base. 

llth’-er-some,  a.  [Eng.  lither  (1) ;  -some.]  The 
same  as  Lithesome  (q.v.). 

llthe’-some,  a.  [Eng.  lithe;  -some.]  Soft,  pliant, 
flexible,  lissome. 
llth’-I-g,,  S.  [Lithium.] 

1.  Chem. :  Oxide  of  Lithium. 

2.  Pharm. :  Carbonate  of  lithia  acts  as  a  power¬ 
ful  diuretic,  which  may  be  given  in  acute  and 
chronic  gout,  in  uric-acid  gravel,  and  renal  cal¬ 
culus.  It  may  be  used  externally  as  a  lotion.  Citrate 
of  lithia  is  also  a  lithontriptic.  These  salts,  being 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


lithia-mica 

solvents  for  uric-acid  calculi,  alter  the  quality  of 
the  urine,  and  prevent  the  crystallization  and  de¬ 
posit  of  the  substances  forming  gravel  and  calculi. 
( Garrod .) 

If  Muriate  lithia  waters:  Waters  impregnated 
■with  chloride  of  lithium  as  at  Baden  Baden.  They 
are  useful  in  gout. 

llthia-mica,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Lepidolite  (q.  v.). 
lithia-tourmaline,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Rubellite  (q.  v.). 
ll-thl-u-sls,  s.  [Gr.] 

Pathology : 

1.  The  formation  of  stone  or  concretions  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  [Calculus.] 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  small,  hard 
tumors  grow  upon  their  margins. 

llth'-I-ute,  s.  [Lithate.] 

lith -Ic,  a.  [Greek  lithos=a  stone;  English  adj. 
suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  stone. 

2.  Med. :  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder ;  uric, 
lithic-acid,  s.  [Uric-acid.] 

lithic-paint,  s.  A  mastic  of  petalite  (which 
contains  an  alkali  known  as  lithia),  sand,  and  lith¬ 
arge,  used  as  a  coating  for  walls. 

llth-Ich-no-zo  -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone; 
ichnos—  a  track,  a  footstep,  and  zoa,  pi.  of  zoon= a 
living  creature.] 

Palceont. :  The  fossil  footprints  and  other  tracks, 
impressions,  or  traces  of  any  kind  left  by  animals 
now  passed  away.  Prof.  Hitchcock  classifies  them 
into  impressions  left  (1)  by  Marsupialia,  (a)  Canoid 
(dog-like),  ( b )  Ornithoid  (bird -like),  (c)  Loricoid, 
with  bony  scales ;  (2)  Pachydactylous,  left  by  thick¬ 
toed  birds;  (3)  Leptodactylous,  by  narrow-toed 
birds  ;  (4)  by  Batrachians ;  (5)  by  Lizards ;  (6)  by 
Chelonians;  (7)  by  Fishes;  (8)  by  Insects;  (9)  by 
Crustaceans;  (10)  by  Myriapods;  and  (11)  by  Anne¬ 
lids.  [Footprint,  Wormtrack.] 

llth-I-O-nlte,  s.  [Ger.  lithion,  ZiWi,ow=lithia ; 
euff.  -ite  ( Min .) ;  Ger.  lithionit.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lepidolite  (q.  v.). 

Hth-I-6-phI-lIte,  s.  [Eng.  lithium:  Gr. philos— 
loving,  and  suff.  -ite  ( Min.). ] 

Mineralogy:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  with  a 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  found  massive. 
Hardness,  4’5;  specific  gravity,  3‘424-3'482;  luster, 
vitreous  to  resinous;  colors,  salmon,  honey-yellow, 
yellowish-brown,  light  clove-brown  ;  streak,  color¬ 
less;  transparent  to  translucent;  fracture,  uneven. 
Composition  :  Phosphoric  acid,  45’22 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  45'22 ;  lithia,  9‘56;  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  Li3P04+Mn3P208.  The  manganese  is 
partly  replaced  by  iron.  Found  in  a  vein  of  albite- 
granite  at  Branchville,  Connecticut. 

llth-I-oph -or-Ite,  s.  [En g.  lithium;  Gr .phoros 
=bearing,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  mineral  separated  from  psilomelane,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  containing  lithia.  Occurs  in  fine  scales 
and  compact,  with  quartz,  at  Scheeberg,  Saxony ; 
also  at  Sayn,  Westphalia,  and  Siegen,  Prussia. 
Luster,  dull  to  metallic ;  color,  bluish-black ;  streak, 
blackish-gray.  Distinguished  from  asbolite  and 
lampadite  by  its  containing  lithia  and  its  high  per¬ 
centage  of  alumina.  (See  these  words.) 

ll-thls'-tes,  subst.  [Gr.  lithizo=to  look  like  a 
stone  (1).] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lithistid®. 
li-thls'-tld-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithistes;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges,  sub-order 
Tetractinellid®.  They  have  a  coral-like  skeleton, 
are  generally  cup-like,  lamellar,  lip-shape,  cylin¬ 
drical,  or  occasionally  brush-like,  with  a  stalk  and 
roots.  Their  skeleton  consists  of  body  surface  and 
flesh  spicules  irregularly  disposed.  They  occur  in 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans  from  74  to 
805  fathoms. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Upper  Cambrian  till  now. 
llth’-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=&  stone.] 

Chem.:  Symbol  Li;  atomic  weight=7.  A  mona¬ 
tomic  element  of  the  alkali  group  of  metals.  It  is  of 
comparatively  recent  discovery,  and  although  oc- 
generally 


lithographic-varnish 
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lithium-carbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  Li2C03.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with  turmeric.  It  is 
used  in  medicine. 

lithium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  LiCl'20H2.  Occurs  in  mineral  springs. 

.Crystallizes  below  10°  in  square  prisms,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  known. 

lithium-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Lithia,  LLO.  Prepared  from  the  sulphate 
by  the  action  of  baryta. 

lIth-&-bIb  -li-on  (pi.  lIth-&-bIb  -11-a),  s.  [Gr. 

lithos=a  stone,  and  biblion— a  book.]  The  same  as 
Bibliolite  (q.  v.). 

Hth-6-bI-I-nae,  lIth-6-bI’-I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 

Lat.  lithobi(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in®,  or 
masc.  or  fem.  -ides.] 

Zo6l. :  A  sub-family  of  Scolopendrid®.  Ocelli 
many,  the  second  thoracic  segment  represented  by  a 
dorsal  plate.  Sixteen  segments  with  dorsal  plates, 
ambulatory  legs  fifteen  on  each  side. 

Il-th5  -bl-us,  s.  [Gr.  lithos= a  stone,  and  bios= 
life,  course  of  life.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Litho- 
biin®. 

lith  -6-carp,  s.  [Lithocarpus.] 

Palceont. :  The  same  as  Carpolite  (q.  v.) 

lith-6-car  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  lithos 
pos= fruit.] 

Pot. :  A  genus  of  Corylace®.  Lithocarpus  javensis 
has  very  hard  wood ;  hence  the  natives  call  it  Pas- 
san-batu=stone-oak. 

lith-o-chro-mat  -ic,  lith-6-chrom  -ic,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  chroma  (genit.  chromatos) 

=color.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  on  canvas. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  art  of  painting  in  oil  upon 
stone,  and  taking  off  impressions  on  canvas. 

lith  -6-clast,  s.  [Gr.  lithos= a  stone,  and  klastes 
=a  breaker;  klad= to  break.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  stone-breaker. 

“A  party  of  horsemen  were  ready  to  assist  the  lithoclast.” 

— Burckhardt:  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  307. 

2.  Surg. :  A  powerful,  forceps-like  instrument, 
with  two  blades,  having  concealed  chisel  or  wedge- 
shaped  projections  to  cut  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  pieces,  if  found  to  be  too  large  to  extract  by 
means  of  the  lithotomy  forceps  after  the  operation 
of  lithotomy. 

*lIth-0-C0l-la,  s.  [Gr.  lithokolla,  from  lithos = 
stone,  and  kolla  =  glue.]  A  cement  that  unites 
stones. 

lith-6-col-let’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithocol- 
let(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Enlom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  sub-tribe 
Tineina.  The  head  is  rough,  the  labial  palpi  fili¬ 
form,  drooping.  The  anterior  wings  elongate,  the 
posterior  ones  linear  lanceolate  with  long  fringes. 

lith  o-col-le'-tis,  s.  [Greek  lithokolletos=  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  \_lithos=&  stone,  and  kolletos= 
glued  together;  kollao= to  glue.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Lithocolletid®  (q.  v.). 

lith  -b-qf  st,  s.  [Gr.  litlios=a  stone,  and  kystis— 
a  bladder.] 

th^^LucCTrfarTcf^o^SteganoDhthalmahe0^^1^®^  dr?'T^  ons  tone  for  the  purposes  of  lithographic 
(Nicholson.)  '  oteganopntnaimate  Menus®.  priatlng.  They  are  composed  essentially  of  soap, 

Hth-6-den 


ZoOl.  <&  Palceont.:  Date-shells.  A  sub-genus  of 
Modiola,  distinguished  by  their  long,  cylindrical, 
anteriorly-inflated  shell,  and  by  the  habit  from 
which  they  derive  their  name.  Known  recent  spe¬ 
cies  forty,  from  West  Indies  to  New  Zealand;  fossil 
thirty-five.  Lithodomi  have  the  power  of  excavat¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones.  Holes  formed 
by  Lithodomi  are  found  in  inland  cliffs,  proving 
that  they  were  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea.  They 
appear  to  date  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and 
are  known  to  pal®ontologists  by  their  shells  and 
their  burrows. 

Hth-6-f  el-lic,  a.  fGr.  lithos— stone ;  Lat .  fel 
(genit.  fellis)= gall,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Obtained 
from  gall  stone. 

lithofellic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C20H3QO4.  It  occurs  as  the  chief  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  intestinal  concretions  of  the  Persian  goat. 
It  resembles  the  cholic  acids  in  many  respects,  and 
in  giving  Pellenkofer’s  reaction.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  prisms,  and  melts  at  204°. 
Hth-6-frac  -teur,  s.  [Fr.] 

Chem. :  An  explosive  substance  composed  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  52  per  cent. ;  infusorial  silica  and  sand, 
30  per  cent.;  carbon,  12  per  cent.;  NaO  NO5,  4  per 
cent. ;  sulphur,  2  per  cent.  Its  characteristics,  as 
compared  with  dynamite,  are :  (1)  Greater  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  temperature,  exploding  at  120°,  while 
dynamite  explodes  at  190° ;  (2)  greater  sensitiveness 
to  moisture  from  the  presence  of  the  hygroscopic 
nitrate  of  soda;  (3)  the  gases  from  the  explosion 
stone,  ana  tear-  a] w;lyS  contain  carbonic  oxide  from  the  carbon  in 
the  compound ;  (4)  for  equal  volumesit  has  the  less 
explosive  power.  (Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry ,) 

Hth-6-gen-e-sy,  Uth-6-ge-nes’-I-a,  s.  [Greek 

lithos= stone,  and  genesis ,  genesia=birth  ;  Fr.  litlio- 
g£n£sie.]  That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with 
the  origin  of  minerals  composing  the  globe,  and  of 
the  causes  which  have  produced  their  form  and 
disposition. 

11-thog  -en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  lithos  =  stone,  and  gen- 
nao  —  to  produce ;  Fr.  lithogbne.]  Producing  or 
forming  stone,  a  term  applied,  to  coral-forming  ani¬ 
mals. 

llth-S-gl^ph,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  glypho 
=to  hollow  out,  to  engrave,  to  carve.]  The  art  of 
engraving  on  precious  stones;  an  engraving  or 
carving  on  a  precious  stone. 

ll-thog'-lyph-er,  s.  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -er.]  One 
who  cuts  or  engraves  precious  stones. 

llth-o-glyph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving 
precious  stones. 

llth-O-glyp'-tlcs,  s.  [Gr.  lithos  =  a  stone,  and 
alyptos  =  fit  for  carving  ;  glypho  =  to  cut,  to  carve.] 
The  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  precious  stones; 
lithoglyph. 

lith -o-graph,  s.  [Greek  lithos  =  a  stone,  and 
grapho  =  to  write,  to  draw ;  Fr.  lithographie.]  A 
print  or  impression  from  a  drawing  on  stone. 

llth'-o-graph,  v.  t.  [Lithograph,  s.]  To  en¬ 
grave  or  draw  on  stone,  and  transfer  on  paper,  <fcc., 
by  printing. 

11-thog-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  lithograph;  -er.]  One 
who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  lithography. 

llth-o-graph -Ic,  *lIth-o-graph -Ic-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  lithograph;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
lithography ;  done  by  lithography ;  printed  from 
stone ;  used  in  lithography, 
lithographic-crayon,  subst.  A  crayon  used  for 


_ -dron,  s.  [Gr.  lithodendron—a  tree- 

shaped  coral;  lithos— a  stone,  and  dendron=  a  tree.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Litho- 
dendronin®. 

llth-oden-dronl-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  litho- 
dendron  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllid®.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  corals  having  a  styliform  or  a  lamellar 
columella  occupying  the  axis  of  the  visceral  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  corallite. 

llth  -i-dome,  s.  [Lithodomus.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  member  of  the  genus  Lithodomus 
(q.  v.).^ 

11-thod  -o-mous,  a.  [Lithodomus.] 

1.  Living  in  stone,  a  term  applied  to  bivalve  shells 


wax,  fat,  and  lampblack,  and  are  cast  in  the  form 
of  little  cylindrical  sticks.  These  are  fastened  in  a 
porte-crayon  or  quill  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
above  constituents,  with  various  additions  of  shel¬ 
lac,  mastic,  &c.,  are  fused  together  and  finally  set 
on  fire.  The  longer  the  mixture  burns,  the  harder 
the  product  becomes ;  three  or  four  grades  are 
usually  made. 

lithographic-stone,  s.  A  sedimentary  lime¬ 
stone  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Jurassic  forma¬ 
tion.  They  are  obtained  almost  solely  from  the 
extensive  quarries  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria. 
France  furnishes  a  very  hard  and  dark-blue  stone, 
which  is  but  little  used.  In  Canada  stone  of  good 
quality  is  said  to  exist,  as  also  in  Missouri.  The 
Bavarian  stone  occurs  in  nearly  horizontal  layers. 
When  these  are  of  suitable  quality  and  thickness. 


curring  generally  in  minute  quantities,  is  very 
widely  distributed  through  the  mineral  kingdom. 

It  can  be  obtained  by  reduction  of  its  fused  chlo-  ,  ,  _ .  .  .  ,,  _  - - -  „„„ 

ride  by  means  of  the  electric  current.  The  metal  f  a  term  applied  to  bivalve  shells  (from  two  to  five  inches),  they  are  squared  and 

has  a  white  color,  and  fuses  at  180°.  Lithium  ap-  w?rK  °r  *ess  which  their  mhab-  trimmed  for  exportation,  the  slabs  varying  in  size 

pears  to  be  the  lightest  solid  body  known,  having  a  means  of  which  we  are  igno-  from  6x8  to  40x60  inches.  Two  qualities  are  recog- 

density  of  only  0‘5986.  It  burns  with  a  white  light,  r  p  '1  „ ' I „  .  ,  .  .  ..  nized :  the  yellow,  and  the  blue  or  gray  (though  the 

and,  when  thrown  upon  water,  is  oxidized  like  to,  or  in  any  manner  characteristic  difference  in  color  is  slight).  The  latter  are  harder 

sodium.  It  is  volatile  at  a  high  temperature,  and  of  the  ^enus  Lithodomus  (q.  v.).  and  more  generally  serviceable;  and  cost  ten  to 

may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Like  11-thod  -S-mus  (pi.  H-thod  -6-mI),  s.  [Greek  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  the  yellow, 

potassium  and  sodium,  lithium  dissolves  in  anhy-  lithos= stone,  and  domos= a  habitation.  So  called  lithographic-varnish  &  kn  oilv  varnish  used 
drous  ammonia,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  it  is  because  the  animals  make  perforations  in  rocks,  in  for  the  manufacture  of  lithoeraDhic  ink  and  hv 

left  behind,  with  its  original  appearance  and  color,  which  they  live.]  printers  for  thinning  the  same  It  is  made  by  heat- 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare, 

wolf, 


amidst, 

work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

s6n; 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 
mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite, 


camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit, 

cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
b,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw._ 
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ing  linseed-oil  very  strongly  in  a  suitable  pan,  and 
finally  setting  fire  to  it.  When  sufficiently  changed 
in  its  nature,  and  sufficiently  concentrated,  the 
flame  is  extinguished,  and  the  varnish  allowed  to 
cool. 

llth-o-craph'-lc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lithograph- 
ical;  -ly.]  By  means  of  lithography. 

♦n-thog'-rgL-phize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  lithograph ;  -fee.] 
To  lithograph ;  to  produce  by  lithography. 

11-thOg -rgt-pliy,  s.  [Eng.  lithograph;  -iy.]  The 
process  of  engraving  or  drawing  on  stone,  in  sucn  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  surface  from  which  printed 
copies  can  be  multiplied  in  the  press.  It  was 
invented  by  Alois  Senefelder  about  1799.  Almost 
the  only  stone  suitable  for  lithographic  work  is  that 
known  as  lithographic-stone  (q.  v.).  Upon  such  a 
,  surface  tbe  artist  produces  the  design  to  be  printed 
from.  This  is  done  by  one  of  four  distinct  methods: 
(l).He  draws  it  with  a  fluid,  watery  ink  ;  (2)  with  a 
solid  crayon;  (3)  he  obtains  it  by  transfer  from  an 
!  inky  design  on  paper  by  various  means;  or  (4)  he 
engraves  it  on  a  prepared  stone.  The  design  is 
'drawn  with  a  watery  solution  of  an  ink  consisting 
essentially  of  a  soluble  soap  (stearate  or  oleate  of 
soda  or  potash)  colored  with  lampblack  sufficient 
to  render  it  visible  upon  the  gray  surface  of  the 
stone. 

k  11th  -did,  ll-thdid  -al,  a.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone, 
nd  eidos=appearance.]  Resembling  a  stone ;  of  a 
stony  nature  or  structure, 
ll-thdi  -dlte,  s.  [Eng.  lithoid;  -ite.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Liparite,  and  as  Rhyolite. 
llth'-o-labe,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  labein , 
l2d  aor.  infin.  of  lambano=  to  take,  to  seize.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  grasping  a  stone  in  the 
ladder,  and  holding  it  while  it  is  being  acted  upon 
y  a  lithotritic  instrument, 
llth-o-log  -Ic,  Hth-8-lOg -lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  lith- 
olog{y ) ;  -ical.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithology,  or  the 
■Science  of  stones  ;  pertaining  to  the  character  of  a 
rock,  or  derived  from  the  nature  and  mode  of  ag- 
;  gregation  of  its  mineral  contents.  It  is  specially 
j  used  regarding  the  stony  structure  or  character  of 
a  mineral  mass,  as  distinguished  from  its  zoological 
i  or  palaeontological  character. 

llth-o-log-Ic-al-l?,  adverb.  [Eng.  lithological; 
-ly.]  In  a  lithological  manner;  according  to  lith- 
I  ology. 

11-thol  -O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  litholog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  lithology. 

s.  LGr.  lithos— a  stone,  and  logos 
=a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  Geol. :  The  department  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  mineral  constituents  and  stratigraphical 
arrangement  of  rocks,  as  distinguished  from  their 
palaeontology. 

2.  Med.:  The  department  which  treats  of  stones 
or  calculi  in  the  body. 

Hth-0-lyte,  8.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  lyo= to 
loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

Surg. :  A  form  of  catheter  for  conveying  solvents 
of  calculi  into  the  bladder. 

11th  -8-man-gf ,  s.  [Greek  lithos=  a  stone,  and 
manteia  —  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  stones. 

llth-O-man  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  lithos,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
&c.,  mantis  (q.\.).]  T ... 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Mantidw.  Litho- 
mantis  carbonarius  is  from  tbe  English  coal  meas¬ 
ures. 

11th  -6-marge,  s.  [Gr.  lithos= a  stone,  and  per¬ 
haps  Lat.  margra=marl,  or  Old  Ger.  maergel= marl. 
jSteinomarga  was  a  name  used  by  old  German  min- 
ers  for  clays  which  did  not  occur  in  beds,  but 
inclosed  in  rocks  like  marrow  in  bones,  hence  Ger. 
StemmarA^  stone-marrow .  ] 

Min. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
included  by  Dana  as  a  compact  form  of  Kaolinite 
(q.  v.).  Tbe  name  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
applied  to  several  compact  minerals  of  varied  com¬ 
position.  Des  Gloizeaux  places  it  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “  products  of  alteration  or  mixtures.  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  groups  it  with  Halloysite  (q.  v.). 

llth-on-thrlp  -tic,  *llth-6n-trlp-tlc,  a.  &  s. 
[Greek  lithos=  a  stone,  and  thrypto- to  break,  to 
wear;  tribo— to  rub,  to  grind.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property  of 
destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

I  B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  having 
the  quality  of  destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or 
kidneys. 

♦llth'-on-trip-tlst,  s.  [Greek  lithos  =  a  stone; 
thrypto  =  to  break,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  The  same  as 
Lithotriptist  (q.  v.). 

*llth'-8n-trlp-t3r,  s.  [Gr.  lithos  =  a  stone,  and 
thrypto  =  to  break;  suff. -or.]  An  instrument  for 
crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into  minute  frag¬ 
ments,  which  may  pass  out  with  the  urine. 


llth-on  tr^p-tlc,  llth-on-thrfp-tlc,  a.  &  8. 

[Lithontriptic.  ] 

ll-thoph-a-gl,  llth-8  phag  -l-dse,  s.  [Greek 
lithos= a  stone,  and  phagein=to  eat.] 

Zobl.:  A  name  applied  to  animals  of  all  classes 
which  form  holes  in  the  solid  rocks,  as  the  mollus- 
cous  genera  Lichodomus,  Pholas,  &c.,  or  the  annelid 
Spio.  The  termination  -idee  would  suggest  that 
they  are  so  much  akin  as  to  form  one  family,  which 
is  not  at  all  correct. 

*lI-thoph-a-gOUS,  a.  [Gr.  lithos= a  stone,  and 
phagein=to  eat.]  Eating  or  swallowing  stones  or 
gravel ;  perforating  stones. 

11th -8-phane,  s.  [Greek  lithos  =  a  stone,  and 
phaino= to  cause  to  appear.]  A  style  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  suitable  to  lamps,  windows,  and  other  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  preparedly  impressing  thin  sheets 
of  porcelain,  while  soft,  into  figures,  which  become 
visible  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

lith  -o-phosrphor,  s.  [Greek  lithos= stone,  and 
phdsphoros=hr\ nging  light.]  A  stone  which  becomes 
phosphoric  by  heat. 

llth-6-phos-phor -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithophosphor ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  lithophosphor ;  becoming  phos¬ 
phoric  by  heat. 

lltho-pho-tog-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone, 
and  Eng.  photography  (q.  v.).]  A  process  by  which 
a  photographic  picture  is  developed  on  stone,  so  as 
to  admit  of  impressions  being  taken  therefrom. 
[Photo-lithography.] 

Hth-6-phyl,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  phyllon 
—  a  leaf.]  A  fossil  leaf  or  impression  of  a  leaf;  a 
stone  containing  a  fossil  leaf. 

llth'-o-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  lithos— stone,  and  phyton 
=  a  plant.  Named  from  the  erroneous  view  that 
corals  were  a  kind  of  stone  that  vegetated,  or 
plants  whose  tissue  was  solid  like  that  of  a  stone.] 

Zobl.:  An  obsolete  designation  for  a  coral. 

llth-6-phft-lc,  a.  [Eng.  lithophyt(e) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithophytes. 

11-thoph  -f-tOus,  a.  [Eng.  lithophyt{e) ;  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
lithophytes. 

11-thor  -I-neur,  subst.  [Gr.  litlios= a  stone,  and 
rhine= a  file,  a  rasp.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Meirieu  and 
Tanchou  for  filing  down  a  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

llth-or  -nls,  s.  [Gr.  lithos= stone,  and  ornis= a 
bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  family  Yul- 
turidw. 

ll-tho'-sl-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  lithosis—  turning  into 
stone;  petrifying.] 

Entom.:  Footman,  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Lithosid®  (q.  v.).  Lithosia  complanula  is  the 
Common  Footman.  It  is  leaden-gray,  with  a  leaden 
stripe  attenuated  at  one  end.  L.  complana,  a  much 
rarer  species,  has  the  stripe  uniform  in  width. 

11-thd  -sl-dse,  llth-h-sl'-a-dse,  llth-o-sl’-l-dae, 
s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithosi{a ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 

Entom. :  Footmen :  a  family  of  Day-moths  of  the 
group  or  sub-tribe  Bombycina.  Antenn®  filiform, 
collar  well  developed,  thorax  and  abdomen  unspot¬ 
ted,  the  latter  occasionally  with  pale  belts,  anterior 
wings  generally  narrow,  hinder  ones  broad,  the 
former  often  gray,  the  latter  yellowish ;  larv® 
hairy,  feeding  on  lichens.  Their  wing  expanse 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Hth-6-sper’-me  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lithosper- 
m{um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Boraginace®. 

llth-8-sper -mum,  s.  [Lat.  lithospermon ;  Gr. 
lithospermon  —  gromwell  (see  def.):  lithos  —  stone, 
and  sperma=a  seed.] 

1.  Bot.:  Gromwell;  the  typical  genus  of  the  bora- 
ginaceous  tribe  Lithosperme®.  The  calyx  is  in  five 
deep  segments,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  mouth 
naked  or  with  very  minute  scales ;  the  stamens 
included,  filaments  very  thick,  style  simple,  achenes 
stony  with  a  truncated  base,  seated  on  a  hypogynous 
disc.  Known  species  about  fifty,  all  from  the  tem- 
porato  zoiio. 

2.  Chem.:' A  red  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
the  root  bark  of  Lithospermum  arvense.  It  resem¬ 
bles  alkanet. 

llth  o-stro  -tl-on,  s.  [Greek  lithostrotos= paved 
with  stones:  lithos  =  stone,  and  strotos  —  spread, 

^Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family  Cya- 
thophyllid®.  In  some  places  they  are  so  abundant 
as  to  make  the  bed  in  which  they  are  somewhat 
resemble  a  coral  reef. 

11th  -O-tlnt,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  Eng.  tint 

lVH  process  of  drawing  upon  stone,  in  which  the 
ink  is  applied  to  the  stone  by  a  camel’s-hair  pencil. 

2.  A  drawing  upon  stone  so  produced. 


lith '-6-tome,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  tome= 
a  cutting  ;  temno— to  cut.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stone  so  formed  by  nature  as  to 
appear  to  have  been  cut  artificially. 

2.  Surg.:  A  bistoury  or  scalpel  for  making  the 
incision  in  lithotomy.  This  knife  is  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  blunt,  probe,  or  sharp-pointed.  It  is 
inserted  through  the  groove  of  the  lithotomy-staff, 
through  a  small  opening  previously  made  in  the 
urethra,  and  carried  along  into  the  bladder,  making 
an  opening  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  extraction 
of  the  stone  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

lithotome-cache,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy.  It  is 
introduced  with  blades  concealed  in  a  sheath,  from 
which  they  are  protruded,  by  pressing  upon  a  lever, 
on  reaching  the  place  of  operation.  The  incision  is 
made  by  withdrawing  the  instrument.  It  is  made 
single  or  double  bladed.  Called  also  a  bistouri- 
cach6. 

llth-8-tom  -Ic,  llth-6-tom-Ic-al,  a-  [English 

lithotom(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithot¬ 
omy  ;  performed  by  lithotomy. 

ll-thot-8-m.Ist,  s.  [Eng.  lithotomiy);  -ist.]  One 
who  performs  the  operation  of  lithotomy;  one 
skilled  in  lithotomy. 

lI-thot  -8-mf,  s.  [Greek  lithotomia.]  [Litho- 

TOME.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  for  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

lithotomy-bisector,  s. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  making  the  bilateral 
incisions  in  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-forceps,  s.  An  instrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting^  stone  from  the  bladder  through  the  open¬ 
ing  previously  made  by  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget,  s. 

Surg. :  A  lithotome  with  one  or  two  concealed 
blades  which  are  exposed  by  pressure  when  re¬ 
quired. 

lithotomy-scoop,  s. 

Surg. :  A  small,  spoon-like  instrument  for  remov¬ 
ing  calculi  or  fragments  of  stone  from  the  bladder, 
after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher,  s. 

Surg.:  [Lithotomy-sound.] 
lithotomy-sound,  s. 

Surg. :  A  steel,  catheter-shaped  instrument  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra.  It  indicates 
the  presence  of  stone  by  a  peculiar  click  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  it. 


lithotomy-staff,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  curved  like  a  catheter  and 
with  a  deep  groove  on  the  convex  side  of  its  curved 
portion,  introduced  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  cutting-instrument- 
in  lithotomy. 


11th  -8-trIp-sjf,  s.  [Greek  lithos=a  stone,  and 
tripsis=  a  rubbing;  tribo=to  rub.]  The  same  as 
Lithotrity  (q.  v.). 


lith'-o-trlp-tlst,  s.  [Lithotripsy.]  The  same 
as  Lithotritist  (q.  v.). 

llth  -8-trIp-tor,  s.  [Gr.  lithos— a  stone,  and 
tribo— to  rub.]  The  same  as  Lithrotritist  (q.  v.). 

llth'-O-trite,  s.  [Gr.  lithos=a  stone,  and  Latin 
tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero=to  rub,  to  grind.]  The  same 
as  Lithotritor  (q.  v.). 

lith-o-trlt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithotrity ;  destroying  or  tending 
to  destroy  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Hth  -8-trIt-Ist,  8.  [Eng .  lithotrit(e) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  lithotrity. 


llth'-o-trlt-or,  s.  [Eng.  lit  hot  r  it  (e) ;  -or.] 

Surg.:  The  same  as  Lithontriptor  (q.  v.). 
li-thot'-rl-ty,  s.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e) ;  -y.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
by  means  of  a  lithontriptor. 

llth’-fc-type,  s.  [Gr.  lithos= a  stone,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.  v.).J  .  . 

1.  A  stereotype  in  which  the  surface  is  composed 
of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  and  a  little  tar  and  lin¬ 
seed-oil. 

2.  A  name  signifying  printing  from  stone.  The 
lithographic  design  on  the  stone  is  deeply  etched, 
giving  a  sufficient  relief  for  the  type-press. 

11th  -8-type,  v.  t.  [Lithotype,  s.]  To  prepare 
for  printing  by  lithotypy. 

11-thot  -f-py,  s.  [Gr.  lithos  =  a  stone,  and  Eng. 
.).]  The  art  or  process  of  stereotyping  by 
the 


type  (q. 


pressing  the  types  of  a  page  set  up  into  a  soft  mold 
or  matrix.  The  hollows  left  by  the  types  are  then 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  tar, 
and  linseed-oil,  heated,  which,  when  cold,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  can  be  printed  from. 


tofill  bdy’  pout  Jdwl ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  tem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -Man  -  shan.  -tlon,  -sion  -  shfin;  -tion,  -Sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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little- egret 


li-thox  -yle,  li-thox'-^l-Ite,  s.  [Greek  lithos= 
atone,  and  a:  ?/Zon= wood.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  mineral  hornstone 
l  q.  v.),  when  it  replaced  woody  substance  and 
presented  its  structure.  Called  also  Lithoxylon. 
(Woodstone.] 

li-thox'-y-lon,  s.  [Lithoxvlite.] 

Lith-ij-a  -ni-e,n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lithuania,  in 
Poland,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lithuania. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Lithu¬ 
ania.  It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  family. 

li-thiir  -i-g,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  lithouria 
(see  def.) .] 

Path. :  Lithic  acid  diathesis,  in  which  the  urates 
are  deposited  in  inordinate  quantity,  usually  caused 
by  errors  in  diet,  wines,  malt  liquors,  or  a  sedentary 
habit  of  body. 

lith'-y  (1),  adj.  [English  lith(e),  a. ;  -y.)  Lithe, 
pliant,  flexible. 

*lith’-£  (2),  adj.  [Lither  (2),  a.]  Wicked,  de¬ 
praved,  corrupt,  mischievous. 

ll-tid  -i  bn-ite,  11-thld  -I-on-ite,  s.  [Gr .lithid- 
ion=a  small  stone;  suif.  -ite  (ifa.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some  blue 
lapilli  found  at  Vesuvius  in  1873.  The  glassy  blue 
crust  gave:  Hardness,  5-6;  specific  gravity,  2’535. 
Mean  of  two  analyses:  Silica,  71*57 ;  oxide  of  cop¬ 
per,  6  49;  protoxide  of  iron,  4'02;  potash,  10*92  • 
soda,  6'78.  Regarded  as  a  mixture  of  quartz  and 
the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

lit-ig-g,-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  litigabilist 
from  litigo=to  dispute,  to  litigate  (q.  v.).]  Capable 
of  being  litigated. 

lit'-ig-?int,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  litigans,  pr.  par.  of 
litigo=to  dispute;  Pr.  litigant;  Sp.  litigante.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Engaged  in  litigation;  disposed  to 
litigate. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  engaged  in  a  lawsuit, 
lit’-i-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  litigatus,  pa.  par.  of 

litigo = to  dispute :  lis  (genit.  litis)  =  a  lawsuit,  and 
ago= to  carry  on;  Sp.  &  Port,  litigar;  Ital.  liti- 
gare .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  contest  in  a  court  of  law  ;  to  make 
the  subject  of  litigation  ;  to  prosecute  or  defend  by 
pleadings,  evidence,  &c.,  in  a  court  of  law.  ( Young: 
Night  Thoughts ,  ix.  1,410.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  carry  on  a  lawsuit ;  to  engage  in 
litigation. 

lit-i-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  litigatio,  from  litigatus , 
pa.  par.  of  litigo=  to  litigate  (q.  v.).l  The  act  or 
process  of  litigating  or  carrying  on  a  lawsuit  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity  ;  judicial  contest. 

lit’-i-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  litigates  or 
engages  in  litigation  ;  a  litigant. 

lit-ig-i-OS-i-ty ,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  litigiositas, 
from  Zifi<7iosws=litigious  (q.  v.).] 

.  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  tacit  legal  prohibition  of  aliena¬ 
tion,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  begun  action  or  dili¬ 
gence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain  the  posses¬ 
sion  or  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  or  to  attach  it  in  security  of  debt. 

11-tlg  -ious,  a.  [Fr.  litigieux,  from  Lat.  litigiosus 
=contentious,  doubtful,  from  litigium— striie ;  litigo 
=to  dispute,  to  litigate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Originally  applied  to  things  which  offered 
matter  of  litigation ;  disputable ;  open  to  dispute 
or  contention. 

“Certain  provinces  which  were  debatable  and  litig¬ 
ious.” — P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  1,111. 

2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  litigation  ;  fond  of  law 
or  litigation ;  quarrelsome,  contentious. 

“  The  rich  in  cities  we  litigious  find.” 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  i.  1. 

*3.  Devoted  to  or  used  for  litigation  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  law. 

“  They  view’d  the  ground  of  Rome’s  litigious  hall.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  viii.  473. 

II.  Law:  A  term  applied  to  a  church  or  living 
when  two  or  more  persons  lay  claim  to  the  patron¬ 
age,  and  present  several  clerks  to  the  ordinary. 
(Eng.) 

li-tig’-ious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  litigious ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
litigious  manner;  contentiously. 

li-tig'-ious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  litigious;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or.  state  of  being  litigious;  a  litigious  dis¬ 
position  ;  inclination  to  litigation. 

li-tis-con-tes-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lis  (genit.  litis) 
=a  lawsuit,  and  Eng.  contestation  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law :  The  appearance  of  parties  in  court  to 
contest  their  right. 


li-tis-pen-denoe,  s.  [Lat.  lis  (genit.  litis)= a 
lawsuit,  and  Eng.  pendence  (q.  v.).]  The  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  lawsuit  is  pendent. 

*lit'-ling,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  Zife=little ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.)  Very  little. 

lit'-mus,  lac'-mus,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ger.  lach- 
mwss=the  lichen  defined.] 

Chem. :  A  vegetable  color,  obtained  from  Roccella 
tinctoria.  It  is  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a  solution.  The  blue  color 
of  litmus  is  changed  to  red  by  an  acid,  and  the  red 
color  again  becomes  blue  on  being  mixed  with  an 
alkali. 

llt’-orn,  s.  [Fr.  litorne .]  A  species  of  thrush,  a 
native  of  Europe. 

H’-to-te§,  s.  [Gr.  litotes,  from  Zifos=plain,  sim¬ 
ple  ;  Fr.  litote.\ 

Rhet.:  A  diminution  or  softening  of  statement, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  censure,  or  of  express¬ 
ing  more  strongly  what  is  intended ;  a  figure  in 
which  the  affirmative  is  expressed  by  the  negative 
of  the  contrary  ;  thus,  a  citizen  “of  no  mean  city” 
means  “  of  an  illustrious  or  important  city.” 

li-tram-e-ter,  s.  [Greek  litra=a  weight,  and 
metron= a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  invented  by  Dr. 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that,  when  columns  of  different  liquids 
are  elevated  by  the  same  pressure,  their  heights 
must  be  inversely  as  their  gravities.  It  consists  of 
two  tubes,  their  lower  ends  open  and  submerged  in 
two  liquids,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  say  one  vessel  of  water  and  the  other  of  an 
oil  or  spirit.  The  tubes  connect  above  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pipe,  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  by  an 
air-pump.  Atmospheric  pressure  causes  the  liquids 
to  rise  in  the  tubes  to  a  height  according  to  their 
gravity. 

lit-SEe'-il,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Jussieu,  who  did 
not  explain  the  origin.  (Loudon.)) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauracese,  with  reticulated 
leaves,  flowers  or  axillary  tufts,  and  fleshy  fruits. 
Litscea  consimilis,  L.  lanuginosa,  and  L.  zeylanica, 
Indian  trees,  have  valuable  wood.  The  fruits  of 
the  first  and  the  last  also  furnish  an  oil  for  burning. 

llt'-ter  (1),  *lit-ere,  *lyt-ter,  *lit-our,  s.  [Fr. 

litibre,  from  Low  Lat.  lectaria= a  litter,  from  lectus 
=  a  bed;  Gr.  lektron=  a  bed;  Sp.  liter  a;  Port. 
literia;  Ital.  let  tier  a.] 

1.  A  stretcher  with  a  bed,  and,  in  many  cases,  a 
canopy  ;  used,  not  as  the  stretcher  ordinarily  is,  in 
emergency  and  haste,  but  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  sick  during  transportation  home  or  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Among  the  ancient  eastern  and  classic 
nations  litters  were  used  for  carrying  females,  sick 
persons,  and  ultimately  the  luxurious  rich  from 
place  to  place.  They  were  provided  with  cushions, 
canopies,  and  curtains,  and  sometimes  constructed 
of  gold  and  ivory. 

“They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  ...  in  litters 
and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  moun¬ 
tain  Jerusalem.” — Isaiah  lxvi.  20. 

2.  Straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  material  used  as  a  bed 
for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  or  as  a  covering  for  plants. 

“And  he  [Laban]  brought  lytter  and  prouander  for  the 
camels.” — Genesis  xxiv.  (1551.) 

3.  Waste  or  refuse  material,  shreds,  fragments, 
(fee.,  scattered  or  lying  about  on  a  floor  or  other 
place  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner :  scattered  rub¬ 
bish. 

4.  A  state  of  disorder  or  untidiness  ;  as,  A  room  is 
in  a  litter. 

llt'-ter  (2),  s.  [Icel.  Idtr,  ldttr=a  place  where 
animals  produce  their  young;  ldtraslc= to  litter, 
from  lag=a  layer ;  leggja=to  lay.] 

1.  The  young  brought  forth  by  an  animal  at  a 
birth. 

“I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  o’er- 
whelm’d  all  her  litter  but  one.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth. 

llt’-ter  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Litter  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  substance 
on  or  over  for  bedding. 

2.  To  supply  with  litter;  to  spread  bedding  for; 
as,  to  litter  a  horse. 

3.  To  use  as  litter ;  to  make  litter  of. 

4.  To  scatter  things  in  a  careless  or  slovenly  man¬ 
ner  over  or  in. 

“  Wandering  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polish’d  counter,  and  approving  none.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  280. 

*5.  To  carry  in  a  litter. 

tB.  Intrans.:  To  sleep  in  litter;  to  make  a  bed 
in  litter. 


llt'-ter  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Litter  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  bring  forth;  said  especially  of 
those  animals,  as  the  sow,  dog,  rabbit,  &c.,  that 
bear  several  at  a  birth;  applied  to  human  beings 
in  contempt. 

|B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  a  litter  of  young, 
llt'-ter-a-teur,  s.  [Fr.]  One  engaged  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  literary  work  ;  a  literary  man. 

lit'-ter-y,  a.  [Eng.  litter  (1),  s.;  -?/•]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  litter ;  covered  or  encumbered  with  litter. 

lit-tle,  *lit-el,  *lut-el,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.  S.  lytel, 
litel,  a  lengthened  form  of  lyt=  a  little,  little ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  luttel ;  Icel.  litill  —  little ;  litt  =  little 
(adv.) ;  Dan.  liden;  Sw.  liten;  Goth,  leitils;  M.  H. 
Ger.  liitzel;  O.  H.  Ger.  luz.il .J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Small  in  extent;  not  wide,  not  extensive. 

“The  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too  little 

for  them.” — Joshua  xix.  47. 

2.  Small  in  size,  diminutive;  not  great,  big,  or 
bulky. 

“He  sought  to  see  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the  press, 
because  he  was  little  of  stature.” — Luke  xix.  3. 

3.  Small  in  amount  or  quantity ;  as,  a  little  bill,  a 
little  food,  a  little  light. 

4.  Small  in  length  or  extent ;  not  long ;  as,  a  little 
distance. 

5.  Short  in  duration. 

“A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep.” — Proverbs  vi.  10. 

6.  Of  small  dignity,  weight,  or  importance ;  insig¬ 
nificant. 

“  When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou 
not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes?” — 1  Samuel  xv.  17. 

7.  Of  small  force  or  effect ;  slight,  inconsiderable ; 
as,  little  exertions. 

8.  Not  liberal,  free,  or  generous ;  mean,  niggardly, 
paltry,  selfish ;  as,  a  little  mind. 

9.  Young ;  not  grown  up. 

“But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey, 
them  will  I  bring  in.” — Numbers  xiv.  31. 

II.  Bot. :  Small  in  all  of  its  parts,  but  well  pro¬ 
portioned. 

B.  As  adv.  In  a  little  or  small  degree  or  quantity ; 
not  much,  slightly. 

“  Recking  as  little  what  betideth  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  little  or  small  in  amount,  quan¬ 
tity,  space,  &c. 

“  Every  moment  leaves  my  little  less.” 

Johnson:  London. 

2.  A  small  scale  or  degree ;  miniature. 

“His  picture  is  little.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

IT  1.  A  little:  Somewhat;  in  a  small  or  slight 
degree ;  rather. 

“  The  painter  flattered  her  a  little.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

2.  By  little  and  little:  By  slow  degrees;  grad¬ 
ually. 

“  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee.” — Exod.  xxiii.  30. 

Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great,  small  to 
the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  the  small, 
which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of  things: 
little  children  cannot  be  left  with  safety  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  small  children  are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed 
than  large  ones ;  if  we  look  down  from  any  very 
great  height  the  largest  men  will  look  diminutive. 
little-auk,  s. 

Ornith.:  Alca  alle.  Called  also  Mergulus  melr 
anoleucos,  and  in  English  the  Common  Rotche. 
little-bittern,  s.  [Bittern.] 
little  black-and-white  woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Picus  minor. 

little-bustard,  s.  [Bustard.] 
little-crake,  s. 

Ornith. :  Crex  pusilla ;  called  also  Little  GaHi- 
nule,  and,  with  reference  to  the  color  of  its  plumage, 
the  Olivaceous  Gallinule. 
little-earwig,  s. 

Entom. :  Labia  minor.  [Labia.] 
little-ease,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  stocks,  the 
pillory,  or  other  similar  uncomfortable  punish¬ 
ment,  or  in  an  uncomfortable  part  of  a  prison, 
little-egret,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ardea  garzetta.  In  the  adult  bird  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  is  a  delicate  white;  the 
feathers  of  the  occiput  and  the  bottom  of  the  neck 
in  front  elongated.  It  is  common  in  Southern  and 
Central  Europe  ;  native  in  the  region  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  very  common  in  India. 

( Yarrell .) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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little-gallinule,  s.  [Little-crake.] 
little-go,  s.  At  English  Universities  a  slang 
name  for  the  public  examination  which  undergrad¬ 
uates  have  to  pass  in  the  second  year  of  residence  ; 
also  called  the  previous  examination,  as  preceding 
the  final  one  for  a  degree. 

“He  was  busily  engaged  in  reading  for  the  little-go.” — 
Thackeray :  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  ch.  vii. 

little-good,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

little  gray  kiwi,  s. 

Ornith.:  Apteryx  oweni ,  Owen’s  Apteryx, 
little-grebe,  s.  [Dabchick.] 
little-gude,  s .  The  devil.  {Scotch.) 
little-gull,  s. 

Ornith. :  Earns  minutus,  the  smallest  species  of 
the  genus. 

little  horned-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  Scops  aldrovandi  {Strix  scops). 

little-magpie,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Grallina  picta; 
^called  also  the  Magpie-lark.  [Pied-gralllna.] 

little-masters,  s.  pi. 

Art:  A  name  applied  to  certain  designers  who 
usually  worked  for  engravers  and  booksellers  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  whose 
designs  are  generally  on  a  small  scale,  and  repro¬ 
duced  on  copper  or  wood, 
little-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Carine  noctua,  an  occasional  British 
visitor common  in  Greece;  probably  the  bird  on 
the  reverse  of  many  Athenian  coins, 
little  riuged-plover,  s. 

Orrdth. :  Charadrius  minor. 

little-sandpiper,  little-stint,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tringa  minuta. 
little-squid,  s. 

Zodl. :  Loligo  media.  [Loligo.] 
little-stint,  s.  [Little-sandpiper.] 
little  striped-skunk,  s. 

Zodl. :  Mephitis  {Spilogale)  putorius.  Habitat, 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Animals 
of  this  species,  from  which  the  secretory  glands 
have  been  removed,  are  often  domesticated  as 
mousers.  Length  from  snout  to  insertion,  about  a 
foot;  tail  not  so  long.  The  fur  is  black,  marked 
with  white  spots  and  stripes, 
little-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  minuta. 

little-tyrant,  s. 

Ornithology :  ■  Tyrannula,  a  genus  of  Laniidce 
(Shrikes).  ( Swainson .) 

little  white-heron,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  young  birds  of 
the  species  Ardea  russata.  ( Yarrell .) 
lit -tle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  little ;  - ness. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  little  or  small; 
smallness  of  bulk,  size,  amount,  quantity,  or  ex¬ 
tent* 

2.  Smallness  of  importance  or  power;  insignifi¬ 
cance.  ... 

3.  Meanness,  selfishness,  want  of  dignity ;  as,  the 
littleness  of  a  man’s  mind  or  conceptions. 

*lit'-tlest,  super,  of  a.  [Little.]  Smallest, 
lit'-tle-worth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  little,  and  worth.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Worthless;  of  a  bad,  mean,  or  con- 
i  temptible  character. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  worthless  fellow;  one  who  has 
little  or  no  character. 

lit -tor-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  littoralis,  from  littus 
(gen.  littoris)  =the  shore;  Fr.  littoral;  Sp.  litoral; 
Ital.  littorale .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Geog.,&  Geol.:  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

2.  Bot.:  Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  shore ;  the  country  on  the  shore 
pf  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

littoral-denudation,  s. 

Geol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  aided  by  springs,  upon  coast  cliffs  or  banks. 

littoral-zone,  s. 

Geog.  &  Biol. :  One  of  the  zones  established  by 
Messrs.  Audouin,  Milne-Edwards,  Sars,  and  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes,  to  map  out  the  sea-bed  at  its  several 
depths.  It  is  the  tract  between  high  and  low  water. 
In  Europe,  on  rocky  shores,  the  characteristic  mol- 
lusks  are  Littorina,  Patella,  Purplura,  &c. ;  on 
sandy  beaches,  Cardium,  Tellina,  and  bolen;  on 
gravelly  shores,  Mytilus;  and  on  muddy  ones, 
Lutraria. 


llt-tSr-el'-la,  s.  [Lat.  littoralis,  littorarius,  or 
littoreus,  from  Lat.  littus,  litus—  the  shore,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  place  of  growth.] 

Bot,.:  Shoreweed ;  a  genus  of  Plantaginacese.  It 
resembles  Plantago,  but  has  the  flowers  few  and 
unisexual it  is  also  aquatic.  Littorella  lacustris, 
the  Plantain  Shoreweed,  is  British.  It  has  fleshy 
linear  leaves,  internally  lacunose,  and  occurs  at  the 
edges  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

llt-tor-F-na,  s.  [Littorella.] 

Zodl. :  Periwinkle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Littorinidae.  The  shell  is  thick,  turbinated,  pointed, 
few  whorled,  with  the  aperture  rounded,  and  the 
outer  lip  acute.  Known  recent  species  131,  world¬ 
wide  in  distribution  ;  fossil  10  (?),  from  the  Miocene 
onward.  Littorina  littorea  is  the  Periwinkle  or 
Winkle  (q.  v.).  L.  rudis,  a  viviparous  species,  from 
high-water  mark,  is  not  eaten. 

lit-tor-In-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  littorin(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  sec¬ 
tion  Holostomata  (Sea-snails).  The  shell  is  spiral, 
turbinated,  or  depressed,  never  pearly ;  the  aperture 
rounded ;  the  peristome  entire ;  the  operculum 
horny,  with  few  whorls  to  the  spire;  the  animal 
with  a  muzzle-shaped  head  and  eyes,  sessile  at  the 
outer  base  of  the  tentacles  ;  tongue  with  a  medium 
series  of  hooked  teeth.  They  inhabit  the  sea  be¬ 
tween  the  tide-marks  or  brackish  water.  Genera, 
Littorina,  Solarium,  Phorus,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  &c. 

lit'-ti-ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lituatus,  from  Lat.  lit- 
uus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Forked,  with  the  points  a  little  turned  out¬ 
ward. 

ll-tu'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  lituus=  a  staff  used  by 
augurs  in  taking  omens ;  a  trumpet  with  a  curved 
end,  and  forma=iorvx.]  Curved  or  shaped  like  a 
lituus. 

llt'-y-Ite,  s.  [Lituites.] 

lit-u-I  -te§,  s.  [Lat.  litu{us) ;  suff.  -ites  ( Palceont .) 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  Lituite;  a  genus  of  Cephalopods, 
family  Nautilidee.  The  shell  is  discoidal,  with  the 
whorls  close  or  separate ;  the  last  chamber  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  straight  line;  the  siphuncle  central  or 
sub-central.  Fossil  in  the  Silurian  of  North 
America  and  of  Britain.  Known  species  eighteen. 
(  Woodivard.) 

llt  -U-O-l?.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat.  lituus 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  (Little  Cro- 
zier).  The  lid  is  generally  crozier-shaped,  though 
sometimes  nautiloid. 

2.  Palceont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  period  till  now. 

lit-u-ol'-I-dg,,  tnt-u-6-lid-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  lituol(a)  (q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida, 
-idea.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foraminifera. 

tll-tu'-S-lIte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lituola  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  lithos=a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  lituola  (q.  v.). 

flit'-u-rate,  s.  [Lat.  lituratus,  pa.  par.  of  lituro 
=to  rub  out,  to  erase.]  Blurred;  having  spots  or 
rays  which  seem  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sur¬ 
face. 

ll-tur'-glc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  leitourgikos,  from  lei- 
tourgia= liturgy  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  liturgique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  liturgy  or  to 
public  prayer  and  worship. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  lit¬ 
urgies. 

ll-tur'-gi-Ckl,  a.  [Eng .  liturgic ;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Liturgic  (q.  v.). 

ll-tur-gl-ol -O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  liturgiologiy) ; 
-ist. ]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  liturgiol- 
ogy. 

li-tur-gi-ol  -O-gy,  8.  [Gr.  leitourgid=  alitnrgy, 
and  logos= a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  The  science  or 
system  of  liturgies,  and  of  their  symbolic  mean¬ 
ings. 

lit'-ur-glst,  s.  [Eng.  liturg(y)  ;  -ist.]  One  who 
upholds  or  adheres  strictly  to  a  liturgy. 

lit  -ur-gy,  *lit-tur-gie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lyturgie,  from 
Low  Lat.  liturgia;  Gr.  leitourgia=puhlic  service, 
from  Zeifos=public,  and  ergon= work;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
liturgia.] 

X.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  established  form  of  public 
worship,  a  form  of  public  devotion,  the  entire  ritual 
for  public  worship.  . 

2.  Church  Hist. :  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  modification  of  that  previously  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  several  parts  of  which, 
however,  were  traceable  back  to  the  early  ages. 

1[  McClintock  and  Strong  ( Cyc .  Bib.  &  Eccles. 
Lit.)  give  the  following  summary  of  ancient  litur¬ 
gies,  with  their  developments: 


1.  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  Antioch,  or  Jerusalem, 
with  two  forms— the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  and  the 
Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the  former  becoming 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  later  the  Lit¬ 
urgy  of  the  Oriental  and  Russian  Churches,  the 
latter  giving  rise  to  the  various  Monophysite  Lit¬ 
urgies. 

2.  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria,  the  parent 
of  the  present  Liturgy  of  Egypt. 

3.  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome,  with  two  divis¬ 
ions — the  Ambrosian  (now,  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Milan),  and  the 
Sacramentary  of  St.  Leo,  developing  successively 
into  the  Sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  and  St.  Greg¬ 
ory,  and  finally  into  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

4.  Liturgy  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  or  Ephesus,  ap¬ 
pearing  later  as  the  Liturgy  o«f  Lyons,  whence  were 
derived  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  and  the  Liturgies  of 
Britain  and  Tours.  These  two  were  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Liturgy  as  revived  by  St.  Augustine, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  various  English  uses,  in  their 
turn  yielding  place  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  modifications  of  which  are  in 
use  in  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopal  Churches. 

H  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  liturgy  includes  all 
languages  and  forms  for  the  celebration  of  mass  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 

lit-u-us,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  A  crooked  staff,  frequently  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  borne  by  the  augurs  in  their  divina¬ 
tions.  It  was  somewhat  1  i  k  e  a 
crozier  in  shape. 

2.  A  trumpet,  having  a  mouth 
which  curved  suddenly  up,  and 
which  was  used  by  the  Roman 
priests  and  cavalry. 

II.  Geom. :  A  spiral,  of  which  the 
characteristic  property  is  that  the 
square  of  any  two  radii  vectores 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  angles  which  they  respectively 
make  with  a  certain  line  given  in 
position,  and  which  is  an  asymptote 
to  the  spiral. 

*liv-£md,  pr.  par.  [Live,  v.] 

live,  *liv-en,  *liv-i-en,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[A.  8.  lifian,  lyfian,  libban,  lybban; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  leven;  lcel.  lifa= 
to  be  left,  to  remain,  to  live;  Dan. 
leve ;  Sw.  lefva;  Goth,  liban;  Ger. 
leben=to  live,  leben=life ;  M.  H. 

Ger.  leben.  lefen,  libjan,  lipjan= to  live;  O.  H.  Ger. 
be-liban= to  remain,  to  be  left.]  [Life.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  remain,  to  be  left  behind,  to  remain  over. 

2.  To  make  one’s  abiding  place  or  home;  to 
reside,  to  dwell. 

“Let  me  live  here  ever.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  have  life,  to  be  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  life.  (Said  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
more  especially  of  the  former.) 

“Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long.” — Shakesp. i 
Tempest,  i.  1. 

4.  To  continue  in  life,  not  to  suffer  death. 

“Your  brother  cannot  live.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  continue  in  existence,  not  to  perish,  to 
remain. 

“Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.” — Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  continue  safe  and  uninjured. 

“A  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

7.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  manner,  as 
regards  habits,  occupation,  condition,  &c. ;  to  regu¬ 
late  one’s  mode  of  living. 

“  Merrily  shall  I  live  now.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  v. 

8.  To  enjoy  life,  to  pass  one’s  life  with  happiness. 

“He  lives  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  1792. 

9.  To  be  maintained,  to  receive  or  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood. 

“They  which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  the 
things  of  the  temple.” — 1  Cor.  ix.  13. 

10.  To  feed,  to  be  nourished,  to  subsist. 

“  Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have  their 
flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live  upon  vege¬ 
tables.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

11.  To  cohabit.  (Followed  by  with.) 

II.  Scripture: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  I.  3  (Josh.  ix.  15). 

2.  To  receive  from  Christ,  by  His  Spirit,  spiritual 
existence,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  it;  to  act 
habitually  from  divinely  inspired  spiritual  motives 
(John  vi.  57  ;  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  Phil.  i.  21 ;  1  Peter  ii.  24, 
iv.  2,  6). 


Lituus. 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass,  to  spend,  to  continue  in. 

“I  wish’d  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  life  they  lived.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to  ;  to  conform 
to ;  to  practice. 

'i  To  live  down : 

1.  To  live  so  as  to  prove  false  by  one’s  life  or  con¬ 
duct  ;  to  give  the  lie  to  ;  as,  to  live  down  a  slander. 

2.  To  obliterate  the  remembrance  of. 

live,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  alive  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Alive,  living,  quick;  not  dead;  having  life; 
having  the  organic  functions  in  operation. 

“■When  he  hath  made  an  end  of  reconciling  the  holy 
place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
altar,  he  shall  bring  the  line  goat.” — Lev.  xvi.  20. 

2.  Burning,  ignited ;  containing  fire ;  not  extin¬ 
guished. 

“Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me,  having  a 
live  ooal  in  his  hand.” — Isaiah  vi.  6. 

3.  Vivid,  as  color. 

II.  Engin.,  Mach.,  <&c.:  Under  pressure,  or  im¬ 
parting  power,  as  steam  ;  or  motion,  as  the  spindle 
of  a  lathe. 

live-axle,  s.  One  communicating  power,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  dead  or  blind  axle. 

live-bOX,  s.  A  cell  in  which  living  microscopic 
objects  are  confined  for  observation.  It  has  a 
, tubular  piece  with  a  glass  top,  upon  which  slips  an 
upper  ring  having  likewise  a  glass  top.  The  object 
is  confined  between  the  glasses.  [Live-trap.] 
live-feathers,  s.  pi.  Feathers  which  have  been 
plucked  from  a  fowl  while  alive,  and  therefore 
stronger  and  more  elastic  than  those  from  a  dead 
bird. 

live-gang,  s. 

Sawing :  A  gang-saw  mill,  so  arranged  as  to  cut 
through  and  through  the  logs  without  previous 
slabbing.  The  bark  and  wany  edge  are  afterward 
removed  from  each  board  by  a  double  edger.  The 
lumber  goes  to  market  of  the  full  width. 

live-hair,  s.  Hair  cut  or  taken  from  a  living 
animal, 
live-head,  s. 

Lathe  :  The  head-stock  of  a  lathe,  which  contains 
the  live-spindle. 

live-hole,  s.  A  receptacle  for  fuel  in  a  clamp  of 
bricks. 

“The  clamp  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  number  of 
receptacles  for  fuel  contrived  in  the  outer  walls,  called 
live-holes.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xii. ,  p.  347. 

live-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  virens.  It  has  elliptic-oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves.  It  grows  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  American  oaks  for 
shipbuilding,  the  wood  being  heavy,  compact,  and 
fine-grained.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water. 

live-salesman,  s.  A  person  whose  occupation  is 
to  sell  live-stock, 
live-spindle,  s. 

Lathe :  The  rotating  effective  spindle  in  the  head- 
stock  of  a  lathe, 
live-steam,  s. 

Steam-engineer. :  Steam  taken  directly  from  the 
boiler. 

live-stock,  s.  The  animals  kept  on  a  farm  for 
breeding,  fattening,  or  other  purposes,  as  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

live-trap,  s.  A  device  for  imprisoning  living  mi¬ 
croscopic  objects.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  glass 
slips ;  the  middle  one  has  a  circular  perforation 
forming  the  cell,  while  the  others  constitute  the 
sides.  [Live-box.] 
live-wire,  s. 

Elect. :  A  wire  connected  with  an  electric  source 
or  pressure,  or  through  which  a  current  is  passing. 

*live'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  live,  v. ;  -able.]  Fit  or 
possible  to  be  lived  in. 

lived,  a.  [English  liv(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  a  life 
used  in  composition  only,  as  short-lived,  long-lived 
*live-less,  a.  [Eng.  live;  -less.]  Without  life; 
lifeless. 

live -II  hood  (1),  *live-lode,  *lif-lode,  *lyf- 
lode,  *lyve-lode,  *lif-lade,  s.  \_Livelihood  is  a 
corrupt,  of  livelode,  or  liflade,  from  A.  S.  li/=life, 
and  Idd—  a  leading,  a  way,  a  course.]  [Lode.] 
Means  of  subsistence  or  maintaining  life ;  the  sup¬ 
port  or  maintenance  of  life;  means  of  living;  sub¬ 
sistence. 

-llve  -ll-hopd  (2),s.  [Eng.  lively  ;  -hood.]  Live¬ 
liness,  cheerfulness,  animation,  spirit. 


Hve-li-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  lively;  -ly.]  In  a  lively, 
cheerful  manner. 

live-li-ness,  s.  [Eng  .lively;  -ness.] 

1.  An  appearance  of  life. 

“That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil  makes 
appear,  may  seem  the  living  hand  of  nature.” — Dryden : 
Dufresnoy;  Art  of  Painting . 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lively;  anima¬ 
tion,  spirit,  vivacity,  sprightliness ;  briskness. 

“And  the  perspicuity  and  liveliness  with  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  views.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*live-lode,  s.  [Livelihood  (1).] 

live  -long,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  live,  for  life,  and  long.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Long-lasting,  durable,  permanent. 

“  Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument.” 

Milton:  On  Shakespeare. 

2.  Throughout  its  whole  duration  or  length  ;  the 
whole. 

“  To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.:  Sedum  telephium.  Called  also  Live  for 
Ever. 

live -ly,  *life-ly,  *lyve-ly,  *liyf-ly,  a.&adv. 
[Eng.  live=life;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like  life  ;  living. 

“Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 

It  would  have  maddened  me.  What  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  L 

2.  Life-like  ;  resembling  or  representing  life. 

“It  tutors  nature:  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

3.  Vivid,  life-like,  animated. 

“  Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  pleasure,  a 
lively  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting  must  produce 
a  much  greater.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

4.  Vigorous,  lively;  being  generally  attended  by 
rapid  motion  ;  brisk,  active,  sprightly . 

“For  they  are  lively,  and  are  delivered  ere  the  mid¬ 
wives  come  in  unto  them.” — Exodus  i.  17. 

5.  Gay,  animated,  spirited,  vivacious,  airy. 

“His  polished  manners  and  lively  conversation  were 
the  delight  of  aristocratical  societies.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

6.  Strong,  keen,  earnest. 

“That  which  is  immediately  before  the  senses,  im¬ 
presses  us  always  with  the  most  lively  conviction.” — 
Beddoes:  Obs.  on  Math.  Evidence. 

7.  Fresh,  vivid;  as  color. 

“I  found,  to  my  amazement,  that  they  began  to  return, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  become  as  lively  and  vivid  as 
when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the  sun.” — Brewster:  Nat¬ 
ural  Magic,  let.  ii.,  p.  24. 

B.  As  adverb: 

*1.  With  strong  resemblance  to  life. 

“Such  spirits  as  can  most  lively  resemble  Alexander 
and  his  paramour  shall  appear.” — Marlowe:  Doctor 
Eaustus,  iv.  3. 

2.  Briskly,  actively,  vigorously. 

“They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  discharg¬ 
ing  l  ively  Almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy,  did  much 
amaze  them.” — Hayward. 

''l  Liveliness  is  the  property  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  even  mature  age;  sprightliness  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  youth  ;  vivacity  is  a  quality  compatible 
with  the  sobriety  of  years.  The  imagination,  the 
wit,  the  conception,  the  representation,  and  the 
like,  are  lively ;  the  air,  the  manner,  the  look,  the 
tune,  the  dance,  are  sprightly;  the  conversation, 
the  turn  of  mind,  the  society,  are  vivacious;  the 
muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  are  sportive;  the 
meetiLv  thelaugh,  the  song,  the  conceit,  ai  emerry; 
the  train,  the  dance,  ar o  jocund. 

Hv  -ei  (l),s.  [Eng.  live,  v. -er.] 

1.  One  who  lives  ;  one  who  has  life. 

“In  a  great  pool,  a  swan’s  nest:  Prithee,  think 
There’s  livers  out  of  Britain.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

2.  One  who  res.  As  or  dwells ;  a  resident,  a  dweller. 

“  Why  was  not  I  a  liver  in  the  woods, 

Or  citizen  of  Thetis’  crystal  floods.” 

Drummond:  Sonnets,  pt.  i.,  son.  26. 

3.  One  who  lives  or  spends  his  life  in  a  particular 
manner. 

“A  virtuous  household  though  exceeding  poor. 

Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 


llv-er  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  lifer;  Icel  .lifur;  Sw .  lefver ; 
Dan.  &  Dut.  lever;  Ger .leber;  M.  H.  Ger.  lebere; 
O.  H.  Ger.  lebara.] 

Anatomy » 

1.  Human:  The  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  four  pounds,  and  measuring  in  its  great¬ 
est  length  nearly  twelve  inches.  It  is  placed 
obliquely  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  right  side,  with 
its  convex  surface  upward,  and  the  concave  down¬ 
ward.  It  is  in  relation  as  to  its  position  with  the 
diaphragm  above,  the  stomach  andintestines  below, 
and  the  right  kidney,  sometimes  extending  almost 
over  to  the  spleen  on  the  left  side.  It  corresponds 
by  its  free  edge  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs. 
It  is  divided  by  fissures  into  five  lobes,  two  on  the 
upper  surface,  right  and  left  lobes,  and  with  them 
three  minor  lobes  on  the  under  surface.  The  liver 
consists  of  lobules,  a  connecting  structure,  Giisson’s 
capsule,  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic 
duct,  hepatic  artery  and  veins,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  and  is  inclosed  and  kept  in  situ  by  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  The  functions  of  the  liver  are  twofold: 
The  separation  of  impurities  from  the  venous  blood 
of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  previously  to  its  return 
to  the  general  venous  circulation,  and  the  secretion 
of  bile,  the  fluid  necessary  to  chylification  ;  thence 
it  passes  into  the  duodenum  and  the  gall  bladder 
by  means  of  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  after  mingling 
with  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  follicles  in  the 
duct  walls. 

2.  Compar.:  In  the  lower  animals  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  liver;  in  those  somewhat  higher  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  it  appear,  and  it  develops  markedly  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Thus, 
in  the  Echinodermata  it  has  been  identified  with 
two  or  more  small  glandular  sacs  of  a  yellowish 
color  opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.  The 
liver  in  Mollusks  is  always  large.  In  the  Cephalo¬ 
poda  it  is  a  bulky  gland  divided  into  four  lobes,  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous  angular 
lobules.  In  the  Vertebrates  it  yet  more  nearly 
approaches  the  liver  of  man.  In  many  fishes,  the 
cells  of  the  liver  are  loaded  with  fat,  that  which  is 
a  morbid  state  of  the  organ  with  man  being  normal 
with  them. 

If  Diseases  of  the  liver : 

Pathol. :  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
is  the  commonest  form,  and  is  either  simple  or  ma¬ 
lignant,  the  latter  being  known  as  acute  yellow 
atrophy;  a  third  form,  common  to  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  is  known  as  suppurative  hepatitis,  ending  in 
abcess  and  suppuration.  Cirrhosis,  hob-nailed  or 
gin-drinker’s  liver,  is  also  a  frequent  form  of  disease, 
often  accompanied  with  jaundice.  Lardaceous, 
waxy,  or  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  sometimes 
occurs.  . 

liver-color,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  color  of  the  liver;  a  reddish- 
brown,  or  dull  brown  mingled  with  a  little  yellow. 

B.  Asadj.:  Liver-colored. 

liver-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  liver ;  as,  a 

liver-colored  dog. 

liver-complaint,  s.  Disease  of  the  liver, 
liver-fluke,  s. 

Zotil.:  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  Fasciola  hepatica, 
a  flat  trematode  helminth,  about  an  inch  in  length 
by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  found  in  the  gall  blad¬ 
der  and  the  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  when  they  are 
fed  on  wet  pasture.  The  parasite  produces  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  rot  (q.v.).  Besides  being  parasitic  in 
sheep,  D.  hepaticum  occurs  also  in  the  horse,  ass, 
ox,  and  deer ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  been 
found  in  the  human  body, 
liver-leaf,  s. 

Bot.:  Hepatica. 

liver  of  antimony,  s.  A  sulphuret  of  antimony 

and  potassa. 

liver  o f  sulphur,  s.  Fused  sulphuret  of  potassa. 
liver-opal,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Menilite  (q.v.). 
liver-ore,  s.  [Hepatic-cinnabar.] 
liver-pyrites,  s.  pi.  [Marcasite.] 
liver-spots,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  skin  disease,  Pity¬ 
riasis  versicolor.  [Pityriasis.] 

liv  -er  (3),  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  A  fabulous 
bird,  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Liverpool, 
and  to  be  still  commemorated  in  the 
arms  of  that  town.  “It  has  been 
variously  called  a  dove,  a  shoveler 
duck,  an  eagle,  and  a  hypothetical 
bird,  the  liver,  to  which  the  name  of 
the  town  has  been  traditionally  as¬ 
cribed.  .  .  .  In  deriving  the  name 
of  a  town  from  an  imaginary  bird, 
which  was  unknown  long  after  the 
town  had  a  common  seal,  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.”  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  identify  the  liver  with  the  Cormorant  or 
the  Glossy  Ibis. 


Liver. 


facte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sii\  marine;  g5^  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


livered 
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llama 


*llv -ered,  a.  [Eng.  liver  (2) ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
liver;  used  in  composition  as  wliite-Zivered,  lily- 
livered,  &c. 

*liv  -er-ing,  s.  [Eng.  liver  (2) ;  -ing.]  A  kind  of 
pudding  or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  hog’s  flesh. 

*liv  -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  liver(y) ;  -er.]  A  servant 
in  livery. 

*liv  -er-grown,  a.  [English  liver ,  and  grown .] 
Having  a  large  liver. 

liv  er-Ied,  a.  [Eng.  livery ;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
dressed  in  a  livery. 

liv  -er-st5ne,  s.  [Eng.  liver  (2),  and  stone.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hepatite  (q.  v.). 
liv'-er-wort,  s.  [Eng.  liver  (2),  and  wort;  the 
name  derives  its  significance  from  the  appearance 
of  the  plants.] 

Botany ; 

1.  Sing.:  Marchantia polymorpha. 

2.  PL:  The  order  Marcliantiace®  (q.  v.). 

*[[  (1)  Ground  liverwort : 

Bot. :  Peltidea  canina. 

(2)  Noble  liverwort: 

Pharm.:  The  name  for  Iceland  Moss  ( Cetraria 
islandica.) 

liv  -er-v,  *livere,  s.  [Fr.  livr£e= a  delivery  of 
that  which  is  given,  that  which  is  given  ;  prop,  the 
fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  livrer=  to  deliver,  to  give; 
Low  Lat.  libero= to  give  freely;  Lat.  libero=to 
liberate;  liber=iree;  lt&l.  livrea ;  Sp.  librea.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Release  or  custody  ;  deliverance. 

*3.  That  which  is  given  ;  an  allowance  of  food  at 
a  certain  rate;  a  ration,  an  allowance,  as  for  a 
family,  servants,  horses,  &c. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate  and 
regularly  fed  and  attended  to  ;  as,  to  keep  horses  at 
livery. 

*5.  The  badge  or  uniform  clothing  given  by 
wealthy  persons  and  others  to  their  retainers  when 
in  military  service,  and  hence,  sometimes,  a  division 
of  an  army  was  distinguished  from  another  division 
by  such  badge  or  uniform. 

6.  The  particular  dress  or  uniform  worn  by  the 
servants  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

7.  The  peculiar  dress  adopted  by  any  class  or 
association;  as,  the  livery  of  a  charity-school,  of  a 
priest,  &c. 

8.  The  whole  body  or  association  wearing  or  en¬ 
titled  to  wear  such  a  garb ;  as,  the  Livery  of  the 
City  of  London,  that  is,  freemen  of  the  city. 
ILiveetman.] 

9.  Any  characteristic  dress,  garb,  or  appearance. 

10.  Outward  appearance  ;  aspect. 

“  The  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,107. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  possession  of  property ;  chiefly 
used  in  the  phrase  livery  of  seisin ,  that  is,  the 
giving  a  person  corporeal  possession  of  a  tenement 
or  land,  by  delivery  to  him  in  the  first  case,  the  latch, 
key,  or  ring  of  the  door ;  in  the  second,  a  turf  or 
twig.  [Feoffment.]  {Eng.) 

“  This  livery  of  seisin  is  no  other  than  the  pure  feodal 
investiture,  or  delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of  the  land 
or  tenement,  which  was  held  absolutely  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  donation.”— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  possession  of  land  or  a  tene¬ 
ment  is  given. 

livery-coat,  s.  A  coat  worn  by  a  servant  in 
livery. 

livery-man,  s.  A  person  who  keeps  a  livery 
stable. 

livery-nag,  s.  A  horse  kept  at  livery ;  a  horse 
let  out  for  hire. 

livery-office,  s.  An  office  appointed  for  the 
delivery  of  lands.  {Eng.) 

livery-servant,  subst.  A  servant  who  wears  a 
ivery. 

livery-stable,  s.  A  stable  where  horses  are  kept 
at  livery,  or  are  let  out  for  hire. 

*livery-table,  s.  A  side-table  or  cupboard. 
*liv'-er-y,  v.  t.  [Liveet,  s.]  To  dress  or  clothe 
in,  or  as  in  livery. 

fllv’-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  liver  (2) ;  -y.]  Like  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  liver. 

liv  er-y-man,  s.  [Eng.  livery,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery. 

2.  Spec.:  A  freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  who, 
having  paiC  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  drese  or  livery  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  to  vote  i:'.  the  election  of  Lord 
Mayor,  sheriffs,  chamberlain,  &c. 

*llve§-man,  a.  [Eng.  lives,  adv.,  and  man.)  A 
live  or  living  man. 

♦live -tide,  s.  [Eng.  live,  v.,  and  fide.]  Fortune, 
property.  _ 


liv'-id,  a.  [Fr.  livide ,  from  Lat.  lividus,  from 
liveo  =  to  be  bluish  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  livido.]  Of  a  leaden 
color,  black  and  blue  ;  discolored,  as  the  flesh  by  a 
blow  ;  clouded  with  grayish,  brownish,  and  blackish. 

ll-Vld,Jl-ty,  s.  [Fr.  Uviditb.  from  h'wde= livid 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  livid. 

llv-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  livid;  -ness.]  The  same 
as  LrvroiTy  (q.  v.). 

liv  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Live,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Alive,  having  life  ;  live,  not  dead. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  animation  or  life ;  in 
motion,  not  still. 

3.  In  a  state  of  combustion  ;  burning. 

“  Then  on  the  living  coal  red  wine  they  pour.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

4.  Producing  life,  animation,  action,  or  vigor. 

“Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire? ” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  being  alive  ;  life,  existence. 

“To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  238. 

2.  Means  of  subsistence ;  livelihood,  sustenance. 

“Get  your  living  by  reckoning.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s 

Labor’ s  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  The  power  of  continuing  life. 

4.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman ;  the  cure  of  souls. 

“  Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband  that  they  would  join  to 

have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using  personal 
reflections.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

5.  Manner  of  life. 

6.  Property,  possessions. 

“Where  my  life  and  living  lies.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

liv  -lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  living;  -ly.]  In  a  living 
state. 

“In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pollution.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

liv'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  living  ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  living;  quickness,  animation, 
spirit,  briskness. 

liv -Ing-st6n-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
African  traveler,  Livingstone;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  prisms  and  colum¬ 
nar  groups  resembling,  and  apparently  isomorphous 
with,  stibnite  (q.  v.).  Hardness,  2;  specific  gravity, 
4’81 ;  color,  bright  lead-gray  ;  streak,  red.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  A  sulphide  of  antimony  and  mercury.  Found 
at  Guadalcazar,  Mexico. 

*llv'-lsh,  *liv-isshe,  a.  [English  liv(e) ;  -ish.] 
Living,  alive.  (Gower:  C.  M.,vii.) 

llv-I-Sto-ni-a,  s.  [Named  from  an  estate  near 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  Patrick  Murray.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  family  Sabalid®.  Liyi- 
stonia  inermis  and  L.  humilis  are  from  Australia, 
where’Palms  are  rare.  The  leaves  of  L.jenkinsiana, 
an  Assam  species,  are  used  for  making  hats  and  for 
thatching  houses. 

Ll-vo  -nl-an,  a.  &s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Livonia ;  Lettish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Livonia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Livonia. 

♦ll'-vor,  s.  [Lat.]  Malignity,  malice. 

lI-vrai-§on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  livrer= to  deliver.]  A 
part  of  a  book  or  other  literary  composition  printed 
and  delivered  before  the  work  is  completed. 

livre,  s.  [hr.,  from  Lat.  libra=a  pound.]  An 
old  French  money  of  account,  now  superseded  by 
the  franc,  to  which  it  was  about  equal  in  value. 

lix-iv  -i-al,  a.  [Lat.  lixivius,  from  lixivium, 
from  Zt.r= wood-ashes  ;  Fr.  lixiviel;  Sp.  lexivial.] 

1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  (q.  v.), 

2.  Impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  extracted  from 

wood-ashes.  ,  ..  .. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  ot  alkaline  salt  ex¬ 
tracted  from  wood-ashes.  . 

4.  Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  alkaline 
salts  extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

5.  Of  the  color  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

lix-Iv  -i-Ate,  lix-Iv-I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  lixivium.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lye ;  having  the  qualities  of 
alkaline  salts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  extracted  from  wood- 
ashes  ;  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

llx-Iv-I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lixiviate,  a.J  To  treat  by 
the  process  of  lixiviation  ;  to  form  into  lye  ;  to  im¬ 
pregnate  with  alkaline  salts  extracted  from  wood- 
ashes. 


lix-iv  i-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  lixivium.] 
The  process  of  separating  a  soluble  from  an  insolu¬ 
ble  material  by  a  washing  or  filtering  action  ;  leach¬ 
ing.  Lixiviation  removes  a  soluble  material,  which 
is  the  valuable  portion,  as  in  discharging  a  certain 
amount  of  syrup  from  a  bone-black  filter,  by  pass¬ 
ing  water  through  it.  The  leaching  of  ashes  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  lixiviation. 

llx-Iv-I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  lixivieux ,  from  Lat.  lixiv¬ 
ium.]  The  same  as  Lixivial  (q.  v.). 

llx-Iv’-I-um,  s.  [Latin,  from  lix= wood-ashes, 
lye.]  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  ex¬ 
tracted  from  wood-ashes. 

iiz  -ard,  *les-arde,  *lus-arde,  *lic  erte,  *lyz- 
ard,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lesard  (Fr.  I6zard),  from  Latin 
lacerta— a  lizard;  Spanish  &  Port,  lagarto;  Italian 
lacerta .] 

1.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  Sing.:  The  popular  name  for  any  memb^”  of 
the  Lacertidae,  the  family  of  Lacertilia,  which  .ji. 
tains  the  typical  Lizards,  having  four  well-de¬ 
veloped  limbs,  each  terminated  by  five  toes  of 
unequal  length.  [Laceeta.] 

(2)  PL:  The  family  Lacertidae  (q.  v.),  and,  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  order  Lacertilia. 

2.  Paloeont.:  [Laceetilia,  Mososatjeia,  Peoto- 

SAUEIA,  &C.]. 

3.  Agric. :  A  crotch  of  timber  or  a  forked  limb, 
used  as  a  sled  to  support  a  atone  being  hauled  off  a 
field  ;  a  stone  boat. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  piece  of  rope  having  one  or  more  legs  with 
thimbles,  acting  as  fair-leaders  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

(2)  [Top-gallant  lizabd]. 

lizard-seeker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Saurothera,  a  genus  of  Cuculidro. 
lizard-shaped,  a.  Formed  like  or  resembling  a 
lizard. 

Lizard-shaped  amphibia: 

ZoOl. :  The  sub-order  Salamandrinro  (q.  v.). 
lizard-tailed,  a.  Having  a  tail  like  a  lizard. 
Lizard-tailed  birds : 

Ornith.:  [Saijeuea:]. 
lizard’s-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Goniophlebium  trilobum. 
lizard’s-tail,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Saururus  (q.  v.), 
lizard  s-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sauroglossum  (q.  v.). 

Liz'-gxd  (2),  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  bold  headland  in  Cornwall,  England, 
twenty-three  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Land’s  End. 
Lizard-stone,  s. 

Petrol.  d£  Comm.:  A  kind  of  serpentine  found 
near  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  is 
used  for  chimney-pieces,  &c.  ( Simmonds .) 

lla'-ma(or  lya’-ma),  la -m3,,  s.  [The  Peruvian 
name.] 

Zool.:  Auchenia  glama,  or  Lama  peruavina.  An 
even-toed  ungulate  of  the  family  Camelidse. 
Habitat,  the  southern  parts  of  Peru.  It  is  larger 
than  the  guanaco,  of  which  Burmeister  considers 
it  to  be  a  de¬ 
scendant  ;  usu- 
ally  white, 
sometimes 
spotted  with 
brown  or 
black  and 
sometimes  en¬ 
tire  1  y  b  1  a  c  k. 

In  size  it  is 
smaller,  and 
in  general  form 
lighter  than 
the  camels, 
standing  about 
three  feet  at 
the  shoul  d  er  ; 
no  dorsal 
hump.  F  eet 
narrow,  toes 
widely  separ¬ 
ated,  each  with 
a  distinct  pad;  hairy  covering  long  and  woolly. 
The  earliest  account  of  this  animal  is  that  of  De 
Zarate,  treasurer-general  of  Peru,  in  1544,  who  calls 
it  the  “sheep  of  Peru,”  but  notices  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  camel.  The  llama  is  only 
known  in  a  domesticated  state.  It  is  still  used  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  its  importance  in  that 
respect  has  greatly  diminished. 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  of  llamas  have  been  fourn, 
in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
andin  CentralAmerica.  Gradual  changes  have  been 
traced  from  the  differentiated  species  now  existing 
down  through  the  Pliocene  to  the  early  Miocon  . 


Llama, 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  = 
-sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


llan- 
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IProf.  Flower,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  annecta- 1  forms  have  been  found  in  the  fos- 
siliferous  strata  of  the  Old  World,  says:  “It  may 
fairly  be  surmised  .  .  .  that  America  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Tylopoda,  and  that  the  camels 
passed  over  into  the  Old  World,  probably  by  way  of 
the  north  of  Asia,  where  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  there  was  formerly  a  free  way  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  continents.” 

llan-,  pref.  [Wel.=an  inclosure,  a  church.]  A 
common  prefix  in  place-names  in  Wales;  as,  Llan- 
gollen,  LZorodudno,  &c. 

Llan-ber'-is,s.  [Wei.] 

Geog.:  A  place  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales. 
Llanberis-slates,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Slates  with  associated  sandy  beds,  the 
two  together  sometimes  3,000  feet  thick,  found  at 
Llanberis  and  Penrhyn,  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales. 
Thoirare  arranged  in  the  Longmynd  group  of  Cam- 

_  rocks.  Fossils,  two  species  of  Oldhamia, 

have  been  found. 

Iilan-del'-lo,  subst.  [Wei.  Llandeilo  Vawr  or 
Fawr.\ 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  of  South  Wales, 
fourteen  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Carmarthen. 

Llandeilo-flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Dark-colored  micaceous  flags,  found  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  formations  of  Great  Britain,  fre¬ 
quently  calcareous,  resting  on  a  great  thickness  of 
snales,  generally  of  a  black  color  below  them,  and 
these  again  on  black  carbonaceous  shale  of  great 
thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  and  sometimes  beds  of  anthracite,  resulting 
probably  from  the  decomposition,  not  of  plants,  but 
of  graptolites,  about  forty  species  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Llandeilo-flags  and  the  Arenig  beds. 
[Llandeilo-foemation.]  Among  these,  grapto¬ 
lites  with  two  rows  of  cells  (Diplograpsus,  &c.)  are 
conspicuous.  About  forty-seven  Brachiopoda  are 
found,  and  of  other  mollusks  Orthoceras,  Cyrta- 
ceras,  and  Bellerophon.  Trilobites  abound. 

Llandeilo-formation,  s. 

Geol. :  A  formation  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  As 
originally  marked  out  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
it  fell  naturally  under  two  divisions,  an  Upper,  con¬ 
taining  the  Llandeilo-flags  (q.v.),  and  a  Lower, 
now  called  the  Arenig  or  Stiperstone  group.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  the  two  together  are  3,300 
feet  thick  in  North  Wales,  and  the  lavas  (which  are 
felspathic  and  porphyritic),  2,500. 

Llan-dov’-er-y,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  in  South  Wales,  county  of  Carmar¬ 
then. 

Llandovery-group,  s. 

Geol.:  A  group  of  rocks  found  in  the  hill  of 
Noeth  Grug,  near  Llandovery.  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison  divided  it  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Llan¬ 
dovery,  the  first  sometimes  called  the  May  Hill 
group.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  believes  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  being  at  the 
same  time  beds  of  passage  to  the  Lower.  The  beds 
of  conglomerate,  <fec.,  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  the  Lower  Llandovery  Rocks,  are  from  600  to 
1,000  feet  thick. 

llan-er -6  (11  as  ly),  s.  [Sp.,  from  llanos.]  One 
who  lives  on  the  llanos  of  South  America.  The 
Uaneros  are  principally  the  descendants  of  whites 
and  Indians,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  activ¬ 
ity,  ferocity,  and  semi-barbarous  habits. 

11a -no §  (11  as  ly) ,  s.  pi.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  planus 
= level.]  The  level  steppes  or  plains  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  America.  Some  are  barren  wastes, 
others  furnish  pasture,  and  others  again  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest. 

11  (5yd  -I- 9,,  s.  [Named  after  Edward  Lloyd ,  an 
antiquary,  who  discovered  the  species,  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  in  Wales.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lilia  cese,  tribe  Tulipese.  It  has 
a  scaly  bulb;  leaves,  filiform;  stem,  leafy;  one  or 
two  flowers.  Lloydia  serotina  is  found  on  the 
Snowdon  range  of  hills,  but  is  very  rare. 

Ll6yd’§,  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  to  the  place 
of  general  insurance  business,  from  that  of  the 
proprietor  of  a  coffee-house,  formerly  U9ed  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  Lombard-street,  London.  The 
concern  was  afterward  removed  to  Pope’s  Head 
Alley,  where  it  was  called  New  Lloyd's ,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  in  1773,  to  some  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  interest  of  it  having 
long  been  purchased  of  the  then  proprietor,  it  has 
from  that  time  been  placed  under  the  management 
of  a  committee  of  the  members.  This  institution, 
now  known  simply  as  Lloyd’s,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
marine  insurance,  and  to  such  business  as  is  sub¬ 
sidiary  thereto,  as  the  classification  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  vessels,  &c. 

Lloyd’s-bond,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  security  devised  by  John  Horatio 
Lloyd,  for  enabling  corporate  bodies,  whose  powers 
of  borrowing  money  are  regulated  and  limited  by 


statute,  to  incur  greater  pecuniary  liabilities  than 
they  are  authorized  to  do  under  their  borrowing 
powers.  It  consists  of  an  acknowledgment  of  debt 
under  the  company’s  seal,  with  a  promise  to  pay  at 
a  certain  date,  and  bears  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 
{Eng.) 

2.  A  form  of  agreement  authorized  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Lloyd’s.  It  differs  from  a  policy,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  policy  is  issued  before  a  ship  sails,  and 
contains  a  promise  contingenton  certain  eventuali¬ 
ties.  But  a  Lloyd’s  Bond  supposes  a  ship  to  have 
returned,  and  to  have  already  suffered  damage; 
and  the  object  of  the  bond  is  to  protect  shipowners 
from  losses,  as  specified  in  the  bond.  {Eng.) 

Lloyd’s-list,  s.  A  newspaper  published  daily  in 
London,  containing  the  latest  information  on  ship¬ 
ping  matters. 

Lloyd’s-register,  s.  A  register  of  ships,  of  all 
nations,  published  annually.  It  contains  the  names 
of  all  ships,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  classed 
according  to  their  qualifications,  as  Al,  &c.,  such 
class  being  determined  by  the  report  of  surveyors 
and  the  construction,  materials,  and  state  of  repair 
of  the  vessels. 

16,  inter].  [A.  S.  Zd.]  An  exclamation  to  direct 
attention ;  see  1  behold  !  observe  I 

loa§h,  16§he,  s.  [Fr.  loche.  ] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing.:  Cobitis  barbatula,  the  Common  Loach, 
Loche,  or  Beardie,  a  malacopterygious  fish  of  the 
family  Acanthopsid®.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
except  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia.  It  delights 
in  small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and  swims  rapidly 


when  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  the  stone  under 
which  it  secretes  itself.  The  Loach  is  an  animal 
feeder  ;  it  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length,  but, 
spite  of  its  small  size,  it  is  highly  prized  for  food. 
Dr  Gunther  refers  the  Loach  to  the  genus  Nemach- 
ilus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  genus  Cobitis  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  group  or  sub-family  Cobitidina.  Mouth 
surrounded  by  six  or  more  barbels  ;  dorsal  fin  short 
or  of  moderate  length  :  anal  fin  short ;  scales  small, 
rudimentary,  or  entirely  absent ;  pharyngeal  teeth 
in  a  single  series,  in  moderate  number ;  air-bladder 
partly  or  entirely  inclosed  in  a  bony  capsule; 
pseudo  branchiae,  none.  {Gilnther.) 

load  (1) ,  *lode,  s.  [Load,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  burden;  that  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in 
anything  for  conveyance ;  that  which  is  borne  or 
carried. 

(2)  The  amount,  weight,  or  quantity  which  a  per¬ 
son  or  animal  can  carry  ;  as  much  as  can  be  carried 
at  a  time  by  a  person  or  animal,  or  in  a  ship, 
vehicle,  or  other  mode  of  conveyance. 

(3)  That  which  is  borne  with  difficulty ;  a  heavy 
weight;  a  burden. 

(4)  The  charge  of  a  firearm. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  oppresses,  hinders  or  grieves;  a 
burden,  an  incumbrance,  a  weight. 

(2)  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  as  much  as  can 
be  borne. 

“There  are  those  who  can  never  sleep  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they  have  laid  all 
their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.” — V Estrange. 

*(3)  Weight  or  violence,  as  of  blows. 

“Like  lion  mov’d  they  laid  on  load, 

And  made  a  cruel  fight.”  Chevy  Chase. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  an  engine 
working  up  to  its  capacity.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  duty. 

2.  Min. :  The  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore,  each 
dish  being  about  half  a  cwt. 

load-line,  s. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Load  Watek-line  (q.  v.). 


load  water-line,  s. 

Naut. :  The  line  of  flotation  of  a  ship  when  she  has 
her  full  cargo  on  board. 

load  (2),  s.  [Lode.] 

load,  Mode,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hladan=to  lade,  to  load; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  laden= to  lade,  to  load ;  Icel. 
hladha ;  Dan.  lade ;  Sw.  ladda;  Goth.  hlathan  \  Ger. 
be-laden;  O.  H.  Ger.  hladan.  Load  and  lade  are 
doublets.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  place  or  set  a  load  upon  or  in;  to  charge 
with  a  load ;  to  supply  with  a  load  or  cargo. 

“I  strive  all  in  vaine  to  lode  the  cart  when  it  raineth.” 
• — Gascoigne:  To  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton. 

2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  be  a  burden,  load,  or  weight 
upon ;  to  oppress. 

“Its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand.” 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderickt  xv. 

3.  To  encumber ;  to  bestow  or  provide  for  in  great 
abundance. 

“  The  army  which  beseiged  it  (consisting  of  Catti 
Vsipij  and  Matiaci)  was  alreadie  departed  away  loaden 
with  spoiles.” — Savile:  Tacitus;  Hist.,  p.  158. 

4.  To  make  heavy. 

“In  autumn,  Jove  his  fury  pours, 

And  earth  is  loaden  with  incessant  showers.” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  476. 

5.  To  make  heavy  by.  something  added  or  ap¬ 
pended;  as,  to  load  a  ship. 

6.  To  place  a  charge  in  ;  to  charge,  as  a  gun. 

“His  musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their 

pieces.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

7.  To  crowd,  to  fill  to  overflowing. 

“When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x.  486. 

*8.  To  magnetize,  by  bringing  into  contact  with 
loadstone. 

“  Great  kings  to  wars  are  pointed  forth, 

Like  loaded  needles,  to  the  north.” 

Prior ■  Alma,  ii.  225. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress, 

“  Yes  !  ’twas  sublime,  but  sad.  The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart ;  the  desert  tired  thine  eye.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  heap ;  to  abuse  in  excess ;  as,  to  load  a  man 
with  insults. 

][  1.  To  load  dice:  To  make  one  side  heavier  than 
the  other,  so  as  to  cause  the  die  to  fall  with  that 
side  downward. 

*2.  To  load  wine:  To  drug,  adulterate,  or  hocus 
wine. 

load  -er,  s.  [Eng.  load;  -e?\]  One  who  or  that 
which  loads;  specif.,  a  machine  attached  to  a 
wagon,  as  a  hay-loader  or  stone-loader.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  an  endless  traveling  apron  on  a 
truck,  trailing  behind  the  wagon  and  carrying  up 
the  hay  collected  by  a  rake. 

“The  Frenchman  did  it  out  of  covetousness,  that  so  two 
loaders  might  bring  double  grist  to  his  mill.” — Fuller: 
Worthies ;  Cornwall. 

load'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Load,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  load  or  burden  in  or  upon 
anything  for  conveyance. 

2.  A  load,  a  burden. 

“  Look  to  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed.” 

Shakesp.:  Oth/'llo,  v.  2. 

loading-funnel,  s.  One  for  charging  mortars 
with  loose  powder. 

loading-hammer,  s.  One  for  loading  rides. 

Moad-man-age  (age  as  Ig),  Mode-man-  age,  s. 
[Loadsman.]  The  skill  or  science  of  a  pilot  ,  pilot¬ 
age. 

Moad§-man,  Modes-man,  s.  [A.  S.  lddman= a 
leader,  from  Zdd=course.]  One  who  leads  the 
way ;  a  pilot. 

load  -star,  lode  -star,  Mode-sterre,  s.  [Icel. 

leidhar-stjerna,  from  leidhar  (genit.  of  leidh)  =  a 
way,  and  stjarna= a  star;  Sw.  led-stjerna;  Ge.c. 
leit-stern.'] 

1.  Lit. :  A  star  which  servos  to  lead  or  guide  - 
specif.,  the  pole-star. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  guides  or  attracts. 

“  Your  eyes  are  lodestars 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream ,  i.  1. 

load  -stone,  lode-stone,  s.  [A.  S.  ladu,  ZdcZ- 
course,  conduct,  and  Eng.  stone. J 

Min. :  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe304.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  nature.  It  constitutes  a  natural  mag¬ 
net. 

“The  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone, 

Whatsoever  it  touches.” 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standisht  vi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pet, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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.  ,S-  JA-.,®1  hl&f :  cogn.  with  lcel.  loan-society,  s.  A  society  or  association  estab- 

hleifr  htaifs,  Klaibsj  Ger.  laib;  M.  H.  Ger.  lished  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  money  on  loan 

khlieb  =  bread ;  Lith.  klepas;  Lett,  to  the  working  classes,  to  be  repaid  with  interest 


leip;  Russ. 
klaipas .] 

1.  A  mass  or  lump;  specif.,  a  shaped  mass  of 
bread  in  the  dough  shape  or  baked. 

2.  A  conical  mass  of  molded  sugar, 
loaf-sugar,  s.  Sugar  refined  and  molded  into  a 

loaf  or  conical  shape, 
loaf,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  lounge  or  idle  about;  to  idle 
one’s  time  away. 

B.  Trans. :  To  spend  or  pass  idly ;  as,  to  loaf  one’s 
time  away. 

loaf-er,  s.  [Eng.  loaf,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  lounges 
or  idles  about ;  one  who  is  too  lazy  to  work  for  a 
livelihood,  but  lives  by  sponging  on  others,  or  simi¬ 
lar  lazy  practices ;  au  idler,  a  lazy  fellow. 

“The  loafer  in  moleskin  stood  at  some  little  distance.” 
— Black:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xviii. 

loam,  s.  [A.  S.  Idm;  Dut.  leem;  H.  Ger.  lehm ; 
L.  Ger.  lein;  cogn.  with  Eng.  lime  and  Lat.  limus— 
mud.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Alluvial  soil,  consisting  of  sand 
and  clay  soil  in  considerable  quantity.  If  one  or 
the  other  largely  preponderates,  the  soil  ceases  to 
be  loam. 

“  If  thy  strong  loam  superfluous  wet  retain, 

Lead  through  thy  fields  the  subterraneous  drain.” 

Scott:  Amcebcean  Eclogues,  2. 

2.  Founding :  A  mixture  which  essentially  con¬ 
sists  of  sand  and  clay,  the  former  largely  predomin¬ 
ating,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  horse-dung  added, 
or  some  equivalent  for  the  same,  such  as  chopped 
straw,  saw-dust,  cow-hair,  &c.  Beds  of  loam  are 
sometimes  found  of  nearly  suitable  composition, 
but  it  is  more  commonly  made  up  by  blending 
different  sorts  of  sand,  clay,  &c.,  in  a  mill  resem¬ 
bling  a  pug-mill.  In  molding,  it  is  always  used 
quite  wet,  like  plaster,  but  is  dried  perfectly 
before  pouring.  Its  characteristics  must  be  plas¬ 
ticity  while  wet,  strength  and  solidity  when  dry,  per¬ 
viousness  to  the  air  from  the  mold,  and  the  power 
to  resist  the  high  temperature  of  the  metal.  It  is 
employed  for  large  work  in  both  brass  and  iron, 
obviating  the  use  of  a  pattern.  [Mold,  Loam- 
work.] 

IT  Fluviatile-loam :  [Loess.]  ( Lyell .) 
loam-beater,  s. 

Founding :  The  rammer  of  a  molder,  used  in  com¬ 
pacting  the  loam  around  the  pattern. 

loam-cake,  s.  A  disc  of  loam  which  covers  in 
the  mold  in  loam-work  casting,  anti  which  is  per¬ 
forated  with  holes  for  the  entry  of  the  metal  and 
the  escape  of  the  air. 

loam-molding,  s.  Making  a  mold  by  templets, 
loam-plate,  s. 

Founding:  One  of  the  flat  cast-iron  rings  or 
plates  used  in  loam-molding,  upon  which  the  nowel 
or  the  cope  rests,  as  the  case  may  be. 

loam-work,  s.  A  method  of  making  molds  for 
large  hollow  castings,  such  as  cisterns,  tanks, 
steam-engine  cylinders,  and  kettles  of  large  size, 
&c.  Instead  of  making  a  pattern  of  the  object,  the 
nowel  and  cope  are  built  up  of  bricks  and  covered 
with  loam,  which  is  shaped  by  a  templet.  The 
parts  are  afterward  brought  into  the  required 
juxtaposition  in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  packed  sand, 
and  then  the  metal  is  run  in. 

15am,  v.  t.  [Loam,  s.]  To  cover  over  with  loam ; 
to  clay. 

loam’-y,  adj.  [Eng.  loam;  -2/.]  Consisting  of 
loam;  of  the  nature  of  loam;  resembling  loam  • 
marly. 

“  Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  438. 
16an,  *lone,  s.  [A.  S.  Han,  Icen;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
leen=a  grant,  a  fief;  lcel.  Jdw=aloan;  ^»i=afief; 
Dan.  laan— a  loan;  Sw.  Idn;  Goth,  lehn,  lehen—  a 
fief;  O.  H.  Ger.  Zd/ian=something  granted.] 

1.  The  act  of  lending  or  granting  the  use  of  any¬ 
thing  temporarily  to  another,  on  the  express  or 
implied  condition  that  it  or  its  equivalent  in  kind 
shall  be  returned. 

2.  That  which  is  lent ;  especially,  a  sum  of  money 
lent  at  interest. 

“  The  Lord  give  thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the  loan 
which  is  lent  to  the  Lord.”— 1  Samuel,  ii.  20. 

3.  Permission  to  make  use  of ;  as,  a  loan  of  credit. 
If  Gratuitous  loan  or  commodate : 

Law:  The  gratuitous  loan  of  an  article  to  a  bor¬ 
rower  for  his  own  use,  to  be  used  according  to  the 
lender’s  intention,  and  returned  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  proper  condition, 
loan-office,  s. 

1.  A  public  office  where  loans  are  arranged  for 
the  public,  the  accounts  of  the  lenders  kept,  and 
the  interest  paid  to  them. 

2.  An  office  where  money  is  lent  on  goods  or  other 
security ;  a  pawnbroker’s  office. 


by  instalments, 
loan-word,  s.  (For  definition,  see  extract.) 

“  Loan-words  are  common  to  all  dialects.  No  people 
can  have  near  neighbors  without  receiving  something 
from  them  in  the  shape  of  inventions,  products,  or  social 
institutions,  and  these,  almost  inevitably,  are  adopted 
under  their  foreign  names.  The  French  have  taken 
‘  meeting’ and ‘turf  ’  from  us,  together  with  the  ideas 
which  they  denote.  We  have  had  in  return  ‘naive’ and 
‘  verve.’  ” — Sayce:  Comparative  Philology,  ch.  v. 

loan  (2),  lone  (2),  loan'-lng,  s.  [Lane.] 

1.  An  opening  between  fields  of  grain,  or  leading 
to  the  homestead,  and  left  uncultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  cattle  out  and  home* 

2.  A  lane;  a  narrow  road  between  hedges  or 
walls. 

“  The  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dike  that  gaes 
down  the  loaning.” — Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  green  sward  on  which  cows  are  milked, 
loan,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Loan,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lend. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lend  money. 

15an'-jj,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  loan,  v. ;  ■able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  lent. 

loan'-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  loan,  and  monger.]  A 
dealer  in  loans;  one  who  arranges  or  negotiates 
loans. 

lo  -a-sa,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  who  did  not 
explain  the  reason  why.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loasaceae. 
The  stigma  is  trifid,  the  capsules  open  by  three 
valves  at  their  summits.  The  species  are  found  in 
Chili  and  Peru. 

lo-a-sa'-ije-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Loasads.  An  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous,  hispid 
plants,  with  pungent  hairs,  leaves  opposite  or 
alternate,  without  stipules,  often  divided ;  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  one-flowered ;  calyx  superior,  four  to 
five-partite,  persistent;  petals  five  or  ten  in  two 
rows,  often  hooded ;  stamens  indefinite  in  number, 
in  several  rows ;  ovary,  inferior,  one-celled,  with 
several  parietal  placentae,  or  with  one  in  the  center; 
style,  one ;  stigmas,  one  or  more ;  fruit,  capsular  or 
succulent ;  inferior,  one-celled.  Fifteen  genera  are 
known,  and  about  seventy  species,  all  American. 
(Bindley.) 

lo'-!i-sad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a):  Eng.  pi. 
suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindiey  to  the  order 
Loasaceae  (q.  v.). 

lo-a'-se-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a) ;  Lat.  fem, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Loasaceae. 

loath,  *16th,  a.  [A.  S.  kM7i=hateful;  cogn.  with 
lcel.  Zeid/w=loathed,  disliked;  Dan.  Zed=loath- 
some;  Sw.  led;  O.  H.  Ger.  leit.] 

*1.  Odious,  loathsome,  unpleasant,  disgusting. 

“  Ich  was  him  loth.” —Owl  and  Nightingale,  1,088. 

2.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant;  filled  with  aver¬ 
sion. 

“  The  day,  as  thou  seest,  is  very  far  spent,  and  we  are 
loath  to-night  to  go  any  farther.”— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress ,  pt.  ii. 

loathe,  *lothe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  Iddluan;  lcel. 
leidha;  O.  H.  Ger.  leiden.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  disgust  at ;  to  be  disgusted  at  or  with ; 
to  abhor ;  especially  to  feel  nausea  or  an  extreme 
aversion  to  food. 

“My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi,  24. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly ;  to  hate. 

“  The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile  ;  the  Jacobites  loathed 
it  as  revolutionary.” — Macaulay :  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  To  cause  to  feel  disgust ;  to  disgust. 

“  It  may  loathe  the  sense  of  every  man.” 

Peele:  David  and  Bethsabe. 

B.  Intransitive  :. 

*1.  To  create  disgust;  to  disgust. 

*2.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence;  to 
hate,  to  abhor. 

«  The  Egyptians  shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the  water.” — 
Exodus  vii.  18. 

loath'-er,  s.  [English  loath(e);  -er.]  One  who 
loathes. 

loath -ful,  *lothe-full,  *loth-full,  a.  [English 

loath,  and  ful(l).]  . 

1.  Full  of  loathing ;  abhorring,  hating. 

“Which  when  he  did  with  lothfull  eyes  behold.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 


2.  Abominable,  loathsome,  hateful,  disgusting. 
“And  lothefull  idleness  he  doth  detest.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

loath ’-Ing,  *loth-inge,  pres,  par.,  adj.,  &  swbst. 

[Loathe.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  disgust, 
aversion,  or  abhorrence;  disgust,  detestation. 

“The  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

loath’-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  loathing-,  -ly.]  With 
loathing,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

*loath'-li-ness,  *lothe-ly-nes,  s.  [Eng.  loathly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loathly ;  loath¬ 
someness. 

“The  deformytie  and  lothelynes  of  vice.”— Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

loath  -ly,  *loth-lich,  *lod-li,  *loth-li,  *ladh- 
liche,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  ladhllc;  O.  H.  Ger.  leid- 
licher.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Creating  or  causing  loathing  or  dis¬ 
gust  ;  loathsome,  disgusting. 

“  In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  61. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Unwillingly ;  with  loathness. 

*2.  In  a  loathsome  manner ;  filthily,  disgustingly. 
*3.  With  abhorrence. 

“  If  she  lost  it, 

Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father’s  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

loath -ness,  *loth-nes,  s.  [Eng.  loath ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  loath ;  unwillingness, 
reluctance. 

“  The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

loath  -some,  *loth-some,  *loth-sum,  *wloth- 
sorne,  a.  [Eng.  loath (e) ;  -some.] 

1.  Causing  loathing  or  disgust ;  disgusting,  abom¬ 
inable. 

“As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind.” 

Byron:  A  Sketch, 

2.  Odious,  detestable. 

“  Modre  is  so  wlothsorne  and  abhominable.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,060. 

3.  Causing  nausea. 

“Rhubarb  .  .  .  being  not  flatuous  nor  loathsome.” 
— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  44. 

*4.  Feeling  nausea  ;  affected  with  nausea, 
loath-some-ness,  *loth-sum-nesse,  *loth- 
som-nes,  s.  [Eng .  loathsome ; -ne-ss.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  loathsome. 

“Wearied  with  the  loathsomeness  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1422). 

loath-some-ly,  *loth-som-ly,  adv.  [English 
loathsome ;  -ly.]  In  a  loathsome  manner ;  so  as  to 
excite  loathing  or  disgust. 

“  The  bloudie  gore  and  poison  dropping  lothsomly.” 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  V.  xii.  80. 

*loath'-y,  *10th-y,  a.  [English  loath(e) ;  -y.] 
Loathsome. 

“  With  lothy  chere  lord  Phebus  gan  behold.” 

Uncertaine  Authors:  M.  T.  Cicero’s  Death. 

loave§,  s.  pi.  [Loaf,  s.] 

lob,  s.  [Wei.  llob= a  dolt,  a  blockhead.]  [Lub¬ 
ber.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  heavy,  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead. 

“Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I’ll  begone.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1 

2.  Anything  thick  and  heavy. 

3.  A  lobworm. 

“  For  the  trout,  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call  the 
lob  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief.” — Walton: 
Angler. 

II.  Cricket:  A  slow  ball,  sent  in  with  a  low  deity, 
ery  bowled  underhand,  and  falling  heavily  after  a 
much  curved  trajectory.  It  is  more  successful 
upon  soft  than  upon  hard  wickets.  [Flop.] 

*lob- dotterel,  s.  A  loutish  fool. 

*l0b-like,  a.  Clumsy,  loutish. 

*lob,  v.t.  [Lob,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  droop ;  to  let  fall  in  a  slovenly 
or  lazy  manner;  to  hang  down. 

“  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hands:  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Cricket:  To  bowl  a  ball  like  a  lob ;  as,  to  lob  a 
ball  into  the  air. 

16  -bstr,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobaris,  from  lobus .] 
[Lobe.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  lobe  of  any  organ  of 
the  body.  (Used  chiefly  of  man,  but  also  of  the 
inferior  animals.) 


boil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  9hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  1 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dpi. 


lobster 


lobar- emphysema 
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lobar-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Emphysema  affecting  a  whole  lobe  of 
the  lungs,  as  distinguished  from  lobular  emphy¬ 
sema  (q.v.)-  (Dr.  Waters.) 

lobar-pneumonia,  s. 

Pathology :  Pneumonia,  affecting  a  lobe  of  the 
lungs. 

16-bar'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobar(ia) ;  Eng.  suff. 

- ic .]  Contained  m  or  derived  from  the  lichen, 
Lobaria  adusta. 

lobaric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C17H16O5,  a  colorless_  resinoid  acid  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  lichen,  Lobaria  adusta.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  thin  plates,  and  resembles  a  crystalline 
resin  in  many  of  its  properties,  and  in  its  degree  of 
solubility  in  different  menstrua.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  is  colorless,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  rose-red,  and  dries  up  to  an  amorphous 
violet  brown  mass,  resembling  in  tint  the  thallus  of 
the  lichen  which  yields  it. 

15-ba  -ta,  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lobatus— 
lobed.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  Hydrozoa,  order  Otenophora. 
16  -bate,  16  -bat-ed,  lobed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  loba- 
tus= divided  into  segments.] 

Bot. :  Partly  divided  into  a  determinate  number 
of  segments.  Thus,  a  leaf  may  be  bilobate=two- 
lobed,  trilobed = thre e-lobed ,  and  palmate-lobed= 
five-lobed,  like  the  human  hand, 
lo  -bate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lobate ;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  So  as  to  form  lobes, 
lobately-crenated,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  crenatures,  or  indentations,  so  deep 
as  to  constitute  a  series  of  small  lobes, 
lob'-bing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall. :  [Cobbing,  C.  2.] 

*lob  -blsh,  a.  [Eng.  lob;  -ish.]  Loutish. 

“Their  lobbish  guard.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  430. 

lob -by,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lobia ,  lobium— a  portico,  a 
gallery,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  loube— an  arbor ;  Ger.  laube 
=  a  bower,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  loub,  loup;  O.  H.  Ger. 
laup;  Ger.  laab=a  leaf.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  inclosed  space  surrounding  or  communicat¬ 
ing  with  one  or  more  apartments;  a  small  house  or 
waiting-room  ;  the  entrance  into  a  principal  apart¬ 
ment  when  there  is  a  considerable  space  between 
this  apartment  and  a  portico  or  vestibule.  (Gwilt.) 

“His  lobbies  fill  with  ’tendance.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  a  legislative  assembly 
not  appropriated  to  official  business ;  as,  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  space  for  cattle,  inclosed  by  hedges, 
trees,  or  other  fencing. 

2.  Naut. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an  apart¬ 
ment  close  before  the  captain’s  cabin. 

lobby-member,  s.  A  person  who  frequents  the 
lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly ;  a  lobbyist, 
lob -by,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lobby,  s.] 

A.  Imrans. :  To  frequent  the  lobby  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  view  to  influence  their  votes;  to  solicit 
the  votes  of  members. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  or  solicit,  as  the  members  of  a 
legislative  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
their  votes  in  favor  of  or  against  some  measure. 

2.  To  carry  through  a  house  of  legislation,  as  a 
measure  or  bill,  by  addressing  or  soliciting  the 
votes  of  members  in  favor  of  such  measure  or  bill. 

lob'-by-ist,  s.  [En g.  lobby ; -ist.]  One  who  fre¬ 
quents  the  lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  or  influencing  the  votes  of 
members ;  a  lobby-member. 

lob  -cock,  s.  [Lob,  s.]  A  stupid,  dull,  sluggish 
person  ;  a  lob,  a  lubber. 

lobe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  lobus ,  from  Gr. 
lobos=a  lobe  of  the  ear  or  liver;  cogn.  with  Eng. 
lap  (q.v.).] 

I.  Or  d.  Lana.:  A  projection  or  division,  especially 
one  of  a  rounded  form. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Any  rounded  and  projecting  part  of  an 
organ ;  thus,  the  liver  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  and  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  are  three  secondary  lobes  or 
lobules— namely,  the  lobe  of  Spigelius,  the  caudate 
or  tailed  lobe,  and  the  square  lobe.  There  are  five 
lobes  in  the  cerebrum — viz.,  the  frontal,  the  parie¬ 
tal,  the  occipital,  the  tempero-sphenoidal,  and  the 
central  lobes.  Others  are  in  the  cerebellum.  There 
are  lobes  also  of  the  lungs.  (Quain.)  [Lobube.] 


2.  Bot. :  A  division  more  or  less  rounded. 

“  When  these  parts  are  touched  by  the  legs  of  flies,  the 
two  lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up.” — Smellie: 
Philosophy  of  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  5. 

3.  Mach. :  The  larger  and  most  prominent  or  pro¬ 
jecting  part  of  a  cam-wheel. 

lobe-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus Coccolaba. 
lobe-foot,  s.  A  lobe-footed  bird;  a  lobiped. 
lobe-footed,  adj.  Having  the  toes  lobate,  or 
bordered  with  membranes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
grebes. 

lobe-plate,  s.  A  strong  piece  of  cast-iron  laid 
upon  the  keelson,  &c.,  to  support  the  parts  of  a 
marine  steam-engine.  A  sole-plate ;  a  foundation- 
plate. 

lobed,  adj.  [English  lob(e) ;  -ed.]  The  same  as 
Lobate  (q.  v.). 

lo-ber-g,-crin,s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobel(ia) ;  Lat.  acer, 
(gen.  acris)  =sharp,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem. :  An  acrid  substance  found  in  Lobelia  in- 
flata  (Indian  tobacco),  and  to  which  the  herb  owes 
its  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  warty  tufts  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  color,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  boiling  with  water,  and,  when  treated 
with  alkalies  or  acids,  is  converted  into  sugar  and 
lobelic  acid. 

lo-be'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobel(ia ) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lobeliace® 
(q.v.). 

lobe  -let,  s.  [Eng.  lobe;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'] 

Bot. :  A  little  lobe. 

lo-be  -li-a,  s.  [Named  after,  Matthias  Label , 
physician  and  botanist,  who  died  in  London,  A.  D. 
1616.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lobeli- 
aceee  (q.  v.).  The  calyx  is  irregular,  two-lipped, 
cleft  longitudinally  on  the  upper  sides,  the  upper 
lip  smaller  and  erect,  the  lower  spreading ;  three 
cleft:  the  anthers  united,  the  two  lower  ones 
bearded  at  the  apex ;  capsule  two-  or  three-celled, 
the  upper  part  free,  two-valved  loculicidal.  Many 
species  are  very  beautiful. 

2.  Pharm. :  Lobelia  urens  blisters  the  skin,  L. 
cardinalis  is  acrid,  and  is  considered  anthelmintic, 
L.  inHata  is  a  powerful  emetic,  sudorific,  and  ex¬ 
pectorant.  The  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  L.  nico- 
tinoefolia,  an  Indian  species,  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  an  antispasmodic,  the  dry  herb  when  handled 
irritates  the  throat  and  nostrils  like  tobacco.  The 
flowering  herb  of  L.  inflata  (Indian  tobacco),  indig¬ 
enous  to  the  United  States,  is  used  in  British  prac¬ 
tice.  The  medicinal  preparations  of  it  are  two — the 
Tincture  and  the  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Lobelia.  In 
small  doses  Lobelia  is  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  ; 
in  large  ones,  emetic  or  cathartic.  It  has  been  used 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  dyspnsea,  &c.,  as  a 
diuretic.  [1.] 

lo-be-li-a -58- se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lobeli(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.] 

Bot. :  Lobeliads ;  an  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Campanales.  Itconsists  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules ; 
the  calyx  five-lobed  or  entire;  corolla  monopetal- 
ous,  irregular,  five-lobed  or  deeply  five-cleft;  sta¬ 
mens  five,  anthers  cohering  in  a  tube ;  ovary,  inferior, 
one  to  three-celled ;  seeds,  very  numerous,  parietal 
or  attached  to  the  axis;  style,  simple;  stigma,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cup-like  fringe:  fruit,  capsular,  one 
to  three-celled;  many-seeded,  dehiscing  at  the  apex. 
Found  in  semitropical  and  temperate  climates. 
The  acridity  of  their  milk  makes  them  suspicious. 
About  275  species  are  known.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
makes  the  Lobeliace®  a  sub-order  of  Campanu- 
lace®.  The  order  is  divided  into  three  tribes,  Clin- 
tonese,  Lobele®,  and  Delisse®. 

lo-bel'-i-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobeli(a) ;  Eng. 
pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  "by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Lobeliaceee  (q.v.). 

16-be-lic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobel(ia) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.  1  Derived  from  or  characteristic  of  the  genus 
Lobelia  (a.  v.). 
lobelic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  non-volatile  acid  existing  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Lobelia  inflata.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  in  many  of  its  reactions  resembles 
gallic  acid.  It  yields  a  soluble  salt  with  barium 
oxide,  but  its  lead  salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

lo'-be-lin,  lo'-be-Hne,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c., 
lobeliia) ;  -in,-ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  An  oily  alkaloid  obtained  from  Lobelia 
inflata.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  acts 
as  a  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 

16 -bl-ole,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  lobe.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  small  lobes  into  which  the  thal¬ 
lus  of  some  lichens  is  divided. 


lob  -i-ped,  s.  [Lobipes.] 

ZoOl. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Lobipedid® 
(q.  v.) ;  a  lobe-foot.. 

*16b-i-ped'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  lobi/pesr 
genit.  lobiped(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ornith.:  A  family  of  wading  birds,  having  the 
anterior  toes  lobed  or  semi-palmated.  By  man) 
naturalists  this  family  is  merged  in  Scolopacid®. 

l8b'-i-pe§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobus  (genit.  lobi)=  a 
lobe,  and  Lat.  £es=foot.] 

Ornith. :  Cuvier’s  name  for  a  genus  of  waders.  It 
is  the  same  as  Phalaropus  of  Yieillot.  [Phalabo 
pus.] 

I8b'-l8l-ly,  s.  [Lollipop.] 

1.  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat. 

2.  A  sweet. 

loblolly-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Gordonia  lasianthus,  an  elegant  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree,  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  Its  bark  is  sometimes  used  in  tanning. 

loblolly-boy,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boy  who  attends  on  the  surgeon  of  a 
vessel,  to  compound  the  medicines,  and  otherwise 
assist  him  in  his  duties. 

“I  was  known  by  the  name  of  loblolly-boy.” — Smollett: 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvii. 

loblolly-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  tceda. 

loblolly-sweetwood,  s. 

Bot. :  Sciadophyllum  jacquinii. 

loblolly-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Varronia  alba,  a  tree  of  the  order  Cor- 
diaceee,  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is, 
sometimes  eaten. 

loblolly-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  wood  of  Cupania  glabra;  (2)  that 
of  Pisania  cordata. 

l8b  -6-d8n,  s.  [Greek  lobos= a  lobe,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Phocid®.  Lobodon  carcinophaga 
is  the  Crab-eating  Seal,  or  Saw-tooth  Sterrinck,  of 
Owen.  It  inhabits  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

lo'-bo-ite,  s.  [Named-after  Chevalier  Lobo  da 
Silveira  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  loboit.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Vesuvianite  (q.  v.). 

18  bo  -sa,  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lobosus — 
lobed.] 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting  of 
genera  with  a  lobe  or  pseudopod.  They  are  divided 
into  Naked  ( i .  e.,  shell-less)  and  Shelled  Lobosa. 

l8b-8s  -to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  lobos— a  lobe,  and  stoma— 
a  mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lobos- 
tomin®. 

I8b-8s-t6-mi  -nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobostom(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Dobson  to  a  sub-family 
of  Bats,  family  Phyllostomid®.  They  have  terminal 
nostrils,  and  cutaneous  folds  or  ridges  on  the  chin. 
15b  -o-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  lobos= a  lobe.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians,  family 
Percid®  (q.  v.).  Body  rather  elevated,  compressed, 
with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate  size.  Snout  obtu  se, 
teeth  villiform ;  no  canines  or  palatal  teeth.  One 
dorsal  fin,  with  twelve  spines ;  anal  with  three. 
Pr®operculum  denticulated.  Branchiostegals  six. 
L.  auctorum  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
range.  It  occurs  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America,  and  has  been  met  with 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  lives  in  salt  and  brackish 
water.  Length  about  two  feet. 

18b  -scouse,  *lobs-course,  *laps-course,  subst. 
[Eng.  lob,  and  course.] 

Naut. :  A  hash  of  meat  with  vegetables  of  various 
kinds ;  an  olio. 

“  That  savory  composition  known  by  the  name  of  lobs- 
course.” — Smollett:  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  ix. 

l8b'-sld-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lob,  and  sided.]  Heaving 
over  to  one  side ;  lopsided. 

*l8bs  -pound,  s.  [Eng.  lob,  s.,  and  pound.]  A 
pound,  a  prison. 

18b  -ster,  *lop-ster,  *lop-stere,  *lop-pe-ster, 
*lop-pi-ster,  *lop-py-ster,  *lop-stere,  Hob- 
star,  s.  [A.  S.  loppestre.  lopystr,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
locusta=(l)  a  lobster,  (2)  a  locust.] 

1.  Lit.  db  ZoOl. :  Homarus  vulgaris ,  the  Common 
Lobster,  a  well-known  decapod,  macrurous,  marine 
crustacean,  of  the  family  Astacid®.  It  has  five 
pairs  of  ambulatory  legs,  the  first  pair  being  the 
chel®  or  great  claws,  the  next  two  pairs  also  chelate 
but  smaller,  the  last  two  pairs  monodactyle.  The 
segments  of  the  abdomen  carry  each  a  pair  of 
swimmerets  the  last  pair  greatly  expanded,  and 
constituting  with  the  telson  (q.v.)  a  powerful  cau¬ 
dal  fin.  The  nervous  system  is  homogangliate  ;l  the 
organs  of  sense  consist  of  the  two  compound  eyes, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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two  pairs  of  antennae,  and  two  auditory  sacs,  and 
the  sexes  are  invariably  distinct.  General  color, 
dull,  pale  reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  bluish- 
black  ;  the  spots  coalescent  on  the  upper  parts. 
“Lobsters  do  not  stray  from  their  haunts;  hence 
I  the  discovery  of  a  new  station  is  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  for  the  fisherman,  and  each  situation  is 
found  to  impress  its  own  shade  of  color  upon  the 
shell.”  (Couch:  Cornish  Fauna.)  [Nephrops.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  ludicrous  epithet  of  a  British  soldier, 
in  reference  to  his  scarlet  coat. 

“The  women  exclaim  against  lobsters.” — T.  Brown: 
Works,  i.  73. 

lobster-flower,  s. 

Botany:  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  the  Barbadoes 
Flower-fence. 

lobster-louse,  s. 

ZoQl. :  NicothoS  astaci,  anentomostracan  parasitic 
on  the  lobster, 
lobster-moth,  s. 

Entorn.:  Stauropus  fagi.  Thename  has  reference 
to  the  grotesque  shape  of  the  caterpillar,  in  which 
the  second  and  third  pair  of  legs  are  much  elon¬ 
gated.  [Stauropus.] 

lob  -u-lar,  a.  [Eng ,lobul(e);-ar.]  Of  the  nature, 
character,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small  lobe. 

lobular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Emphysema  affecting  one  or  more  lob¬ 
ules  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs.  There  is  also  a 
pectoral  lobular-emphysema.  (Dr.  Waters.) 

lobular-pneumonia,  s. 

Pathol. :  Pneumonia  affecting  one  or  more  lobules 
of  the  lungs. 

lob'-p-late,  lob -u-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lobul(e); 
- ated.' ]  Consisting  of  lobules;  having  small  lobular 
divisions. 

lob  y.le,s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  lobulus,  dimin. 
of  lobus=a  lobe;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lobulo.]  A  small 
lobe.  There  are  lobules  of  the  cerebrum,  of  the 
ear,  &c. 

TT  Lobule  of  the  ear : 

Anat. :  The  soft  pendulous  portion  of  the  ear. 

15b  -U-lus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  lobule  (q.  v.). 
lob  -us,  s.  [Lat.]  A  lobe  (q.  v.). 
lob'-worm,  s.  [Eng.  Zoh,  s., and  worm.]  The  same 
as  Lugworm  (q.  v.). 

lo'-cal,  *15  -call,  «•  &s.  [Fr.  local,  from  Latin 
localis= pertaining  to  a  place,  local,  from  locus— sl 
place;  Sp.  &  Port,  local;  Ital.  locale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  place  or  spot. 
“The  field  of  battle  marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be 

trusted,  the  place  where  he  fell.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  one  particular  place  or 
district. 

3.  Situated  in  a  particular  place  ;  having  place  or 
position. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  item  or  paragraph  of  news 
having  reference  to  one  particular  spot  or  locality. 

2.  Teleg.:  The  battery  of  a  local  circuit.  The 
latter  is  one  which  includes  only  the  apparatus  in 
an  office,  and  is  closed  by  a  relay. 

local-action,  s. 

Law :  An  action  which  must  be  brought  in  the 
particular  country  where  the  cause  of  action  arises, 
local-affections,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Diseases  exerting,  at  least  for  the  time, 
only  local  action.  But  if  a  local  disease  be  severe, 
it  ultimately  produces  constitutional  effects. 

local-allegiance,  s.  The  allegiance  due  from  a 
foreigner  or  alien  so  long  as  he  continues  within  the 
sovereign’s  dominions  and  protection, 
local-attraction,  s. 

Magnetism:  Attraction  exerted  on  a  magnet  hv 
objects  in  its  immediate  vicinity  (as,  for  instance, 
by  iron  on  board  a  ship),  with  the  effect  of  deflect¬ 
ing  it  from  its  proper  direction, 
local-color,  s. 

1.  Literature:  A  special  truthfulness  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  accurately  portraying  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
persons  and  distinctive  natural  features  of  the 
country  in  which  the  action  takes  place. 

“There  are  some  capital  pictures  of  the  times  of  land¬ 
lord-shooting  .  .  .  without  anything  Irish  in  char¬ 

acter,  dialogue,  or  local-color.” — Saturday  Review,  Nov.  22, 
1884,  p.  666. 

2.  Art  (pi.) :  Colors  which  are  natural  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  objects. 

local-courts,  s.ph 

Law:  Tribunals  of  a  limited  and  special  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  county  courts.  (Wharton.) 


local-option,  s. 

Legislation :  The  right  of  each  locality  of  a  State, 
such  as  each  county,  township,  or  city,  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  itself  whether  or  not  some  particular 
measure  of  legislation  shall  be  enforced  therein,  ap¬ 
plied  more  especially  as  to  whether  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  shall  be  licensed  and  carried  on. 

“Fortunately  it  has  been  able  to  point  to  the  remark¬ 
able  success  of  the  State  aid  and  local-option  law  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  commend  it  with  certain  modifications  to 
the  consideration  of  other  States.  That  law  proceeds 
upon  the  theory  that  while  the  country  as  a  whole  maybe 
unwilling  to  embark  in  road  building,  those  smaller 
communities  which  are  themselves  willing  to  contribute 
fairly  toward  the  improvement  of  their  highways  may 
justly  demand  county  and  State  aid  in  carrying  on  such 
improvements.” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean ,  Feb.  24,  1894. 

local-preacher,  s. 

Methodism :  A  lay  preacher  who  carries  on  his 
ordinary  business  or  profession,  while  devoting  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  preaching.  He  remains  in 
the  place  where  his  business  or  profession  lies,  and 
does  not  go  on  circuit  like  the  “traveling”  preachers 
(q.  v.),  whose  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  duties. 

♦local-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  capable  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions. 

lo-cale',  s.  [Fr.  local— a  locality.]  A  particular 
spot,  place,  or  locality. 

“  Lay  the  locale  where  you  may.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Woman  in  Oray. 

16'-cal-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  local;  -ism.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  local ;  affection 
for  a  place. 

2.  A  local  idiom  or  phrase ;  a  mode  of  speaking  or 
expression  peculiar  to  a  particular  place  or  locality. 

“  Some  of  the  terms  have  become  localisms.”— Fitzed- 
ward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  203. 

lo'-cal-lst,  s.  [Eng.  local;  -ist.] 

Med.  Hist.:  One  who  holds  fever  to  arise  from 
some  local  inflammation  or  lesion,  and  not  to  be 
an  essential,  primary,  or  independent  disease. 

“In  our  opinion,  both  essentialists  and  localists  have 
taken  a  much  too  limited  view  of  the  etiology  of  fever.” 
— Cycl.  ofPract.  Med.,  ii.  163. 

16  cal  -I-tjf,  *15-cal -l-tie,  s.  [Fr.  locality,  from 
local =\oc.ii\  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  localitas;  Ital.  locality,; 
Sp.  localidad. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Existence  in  a  place,  or  in  a  certain  portion  of 
space. 

2.  Limitation  to  a  certain  place  or  locality;  as, 
the  locality  of  a  trial. 

3.  Position,  situation,  place  ;  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  or  situation. 

4.  A  spot,  a  place. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Phren.:  The  faculty  of  being  able  to  recognize 
and  remember  the  distinctive  features  of  a  place. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  adjustment  or  apportionment 
of  the  aggregate  stipend  to  a  minister  from  the 
teinds  of  a  parish  among  the  several  heritors  liable 
to  pay  it.  The  decree  of  the  Teind  Court  modify¬ 
ing  the  stipend  is  called  a  decree  of  modification. 

IT  Locality  of  a  widow : 

Scots  Law:  The  lands  life  rented  by  a  widow 
under  her  contract  of  marriage. 

16-cg.l-I-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  %caliz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  localizing. 

lo  -C<ll-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  local;  -ize.] 

1.  To  make  local;  to  fix  in  or  to  assign  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  or  locality. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  detect  the  exact  place  or  locality 
of;  as,  to  localize  a  fault  in  a  telegraph  cable. 

16'-C{il-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  local;  -ly.]  With  respect 
to  place  ;  as  regards  place  or  position  ;  in  place  or 
position. 

16  -cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  locatus,  pa.  par.  of  loco 
=to  place ;  locus— &  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  settle  in  a  particular  place  or 
locality.  (Frequently  used  reflexively.) 

2.  To  settle  or  determine  the  place  of ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  position  of ;  as,  to  locate  a  church. 

3.  To  survey,  determine,  or  settle  the  bounds  of, 
as  a  tract  of  land. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  reside;  to  take  up  one’s  abode; 
to  live ;  to  locate  one’s  self. 

lo-ca’-ter,  s.  [Eng.  locate ,  and  er.]  One  who 
locates,  i.  e.,  who  records  a  claim  to  a  mine,  etc. 

(  United,  States.) 

lo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  locatio,  from  locatus,  pa. 
par.  of  loco— to  place;  Fr.  location;  Sp.  locacion; 
Ital.  locazione.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  locating,  placing,  or  settling. 

2.  Situation  or  position;  state  with  respect  to 
place  or  position ;  locality. 

“  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  location  of 
this  flaming  nuisance.” — Observer,  No.  68. 

3.  The  marking  out,  settling,  or  determining  the 
boundaries  of,  or  identifying  a  particular  place  or 
locality  according  to  the  definition  given  in  a  map 
plan,  entry,  &c. 

4.  A  tract  of  land  marked  out  or  designated  in 
place. 

II.  Law :  A  leasing  or  rent. 

IT  Contract  of  location : 

Scots  Law :  That  by  which  the  use  of  any  movable 
subject  is  agreed  to  be  given  for  hire,  or  by  which  a 
person  gives  his  work  or  services  on  the  same  con¬ 
dition. 

loc'-A-tlve,  «•  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  locativus, 
from  locatus ,  pa.  par.  of  loco=  to  place.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Denoting  the  place  where  an  event  or 
action  takes  place. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  indicates  the  place 
where  or  wherein. 

“  In  Sanscrit  every  substantive  has  its  locative.” — M. 
Mueller:  Science  of  Language,  i.  227. 

locative-case,  s. 

Gram. :  A  case  denoting  locality,  formerly  existing 
in  all  Aryan  languages.  Traces  of  it  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

16  -ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.] 

Scots  Law:  The  hirer  in  a  contract  of  location. 

18-gel-lus,  (pi.  lS-gel  -lI),  s.  [Lat.— a  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  locker  or  chest.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  A  secondary  cell;  a  small  cell. 

2.  Spec,  (pi.) :  The  peridia  of  certain  fungals. 
[Loculus.] 

loch  (1)  (ch  guttural), s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  loch;  cogn. 
with  Wei.  llwch;  Corn,  lo;  Manx  loah;  Bret,  louch; 
Lat.  lacus.]  A  lake,  a  sheet  of  fresh  water,  oi  bay 
or  arm  of  the  sea. 

“They  walked  round  the  loch  upon  the  ice.” — Scott: 
Ouy  Manner ing,  ch.  xxxii. 

loch  (2),  s.  [Port,  looch,  from  Arab,  ta’ofcs= an 
electuary,  from  la’aq= to  lick.]  A  medicine  or 
preparation  to  be  taken  by  licking  with  the  tongue ; 
a  lincture. 

Loch-a'-ber  (ch  guttural),  s.  [See  def.]  A  lis- 
trict  in  Inverness-shire. 

Lochaber-ax,  s.  The  battle-ax  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  Axes  of  the  description  named,  made  with 
a  long  curved  blade  and  mounted  on  a  pole  ending 
in  a  hook,  were  formerly  carried  by  the  Edinburgh 
City  Guard. 

l5ch'-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Gr.  lochagos,  from 
lochos—a  body  of  men,  a  troop,  and  ago= to  lead; 
Fr.  lochague.] 

Gr.antiq.:  An  officer  who  commanded  a  cohort; 
a  body  of  men  of  uncertain  number. 

loghe,  s.  [Loach.] 

lo-chl'-a,  s.  [Gr.  lochia ,  neut.  pi.  of  lochios— 
pertaining  to  childbirth,  from  lochos—a.  lying-in, 
childbirth ;  Fr.  lochies.] 

Med. :  The  evacuations  from  the  womb  and  vagina 
which  follow  childbirth. 

lo-chl'-itl,  a.  [Eng.  lochi(a) ;  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  lochia. 

lock  (1),  Hoke,  s.  [A.  S.  loca  (pi.  locan);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  loka= a  lock,  a  latch,  lok—  a  cover,  a  lid; 
Sw.  lock=  a  lid  ;  Ger.  loch=a  dungeon,  a  hole  ;  A.  S. 
liican= to  inclose;  Icel.  luka= to  shut'  M.  H.  Ger. 
luchen=to  shut;  Goth,  galukan  =  to  cmut;  Dan. 
lukke;  Dut.  linken=  to  shut.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

“  No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  firms  and  fast, 

But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or 
brast.”  Spenser  •  F.  Q.,  I.viii.  4. 

(2)  A  place  shut  or  locked  up ;  a  lock-up,  an  in- 
closure. 

“  Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 

Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  lock.” 

Druden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v.  266. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  fastening  together ;  the  state  of  being  locked 
or  fastened  together. 

(2)  A  hug  or  grapple  in  wrestling. 

“They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  in 
wrestling.” — Milton:  On  Education. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  a  wooden 
hoop  which  incloses  a  bale  or  barrel. 


bdxl  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  :I 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Uon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«l. 


lock-bay 

2.  Firearms:  The  firing  apparatus  of  a  gun, 
usually  consisting  of  a  trigger,  sear,  hammer,  and 
mainspring.  [Gun-lock.] 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  inclosure  m  a  canal  between  gates,  where 
boats  are  raised  and  lowered.  It  consists  of  a  basin 
between  the  levels,  having  a  pair  of  gates  at  each 
end  communicating  with  the  respective  levels. 

(2)  An  embankment  or  structure  confining  the 
waters  of  a  canal  or  race ;  a  weir  or  guard-lock. 

4.  Locksmith.:  A  fastening  having  a  bolt  moved  by 
a  key,  and  serving  to  secure  a  door,  lid,  or  other 
object.  The  variety,  both  in  the  form  and  nomen¬ 
clature  of  locks,  is  very  great. 

5.  Ordnance :  A  cotter  or  key,  as  the  one  which 
fastens  the  cap-square  over  the  trunnion  of  a 
mounted  cannon  ;  a  forelock. 

6.  Plastering :  The  projection  of  the  plaster  or 
cement  behind  the  lath,  which  keeps  it  from  falling 
or  scaling  off. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  keeping  a  wheel  from  turn¬ 
ing  in  descending  a  hill. 

(2)  The  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  fore 
carriage  of  a  vehicle,  deviating  from  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the  trend  of  the 
carriage  proper.  It  is  called  the  haw  or  the  gee 
lock  respectively,  according  as  it  is  to  the  left  or 
the  right  of  the  driver. 

lock-bay,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  The  pond  or  space  of  water 
between  the  gates  of  a  canal-lock. 

lock-bond,  s. 

Build. :  A  course  of  bond  stones. 

lock-chain,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  chain  employed  to  lock  the  wheels 
by  attaching  a  part  of  the  rim  to  some  non-rotating 
part  of  the  vehicle ;  a  skid-chain. 

lock-chamber  s. 

Hydraulic  Ent,  n.:  That  part  of  a  canal-lock, 
between  the  gates,  in  which  a  boat  rises  or  sinks  to 
the  level  above  or  below. 

lock-cramp,  s.  An  implement  used  to  restrain 
the  spring  in  putting  the  parts  of  a  gun-lock  to¬ 
gether. 

lock-down,  s.  A  contrivance  used  by  lumberers 
for  fastening  logs  together  in  rafting. 

lock-file,  s.  A  slitting  file,  knife-shaped,  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  wards  in  the  bit  of  a  key. 

lock-gate,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  pair  of  closed  doors  at  one 
end  of  a  canal-lock,  to  confine  the  water  in  the 
chamber.  The  gates  at  the  end  of  the  lock-chamber 
are  respectively  the  head-gates  and  the  tail-gates. 

lock-hatch,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  sluice-board  or  sliding-gate 
in  a  sluiceway. 

lock-hole,  s.  The  recess  in  a  musket-stock  to 
receive  the  lock. 

lock-hospital,  s.  A  name  very  generally  adopted 
in  Great  Britain  to  characterize  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

lock-jaw,  s. 

Pathol. :  Tetanus,  persistent,  painful  contractions 
or  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  either  idio¬ 
pathic  or,  more  frequently,  traumatic.  Five  varie¬ 
ties  are  noted  :  Trismus,  or  lock-jaw,  limited  to  the 
throat  and  lower  jaw  ;  tetanus,  affecting  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  of  the  body  in  general; 
emprosthotonos,  where  the  body  is  flexed  forward ; 
opisthotonos,  backward,  and  pleurosthotonos, 
laterally  or  to  one  side  only.  Trismus  is  the  com¬ 
monest  form,  and  then  opisthotonos,  accompanied 
by  the  risus  sardonicus ,  the  body  being  arched  and 
resting  upon  the  occiput  and  heels.  Treatment 
with  calabar-bean  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
curare  has  given  good  results  in  some  cases,  or 
chloroform  inhalation  during  the  paroxysms. 

lock-keeper,  s.  A  man  employed  to  attend  to  a 
canal-lock. 

lock-nail,  s.  One  of  the  pins  by  which  the  parts 
of  a  gun-lock  are  secured  to  the  lock-plate.  In  the 
old  form  of  lock,  they  were  the  tumbler-pin,  main¬ 
spring-screw,  sear-pin,  bridle-screw  pin,  hammer- 
nail,  hammer-spring  screw. 

lock-nut,  s.  A  supplementary  nut  screwed  down 
upon  a  imimary  one,  to  prevent  its  shaking  loose  ;  a 
jam-nut,  check-nut,  or  pinching-nut. 

lock-out,  s.  The  discharge  and  keeping  out  of 
employment  of  artisans  and  laborers  by  the 
employers. 

"All  sides  of  the  Agricultural  Lock-out  of  1874  are 
conscious  of  blunders  which  they  wish  to  avoid  on  any 
future  occasion.” — London  Times. 

lock-out,  v.  t.  To  close  the  gates  or  doors  of  a 
factory,  &c.,  against,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  work. 
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lock-paddle,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  sluice  for  filling  an  empty 
lock-chamber. 

lock-piece,  s.  In  guns  of  old  construction,  a  lug 
cast  just  alongside  of  the  vent  for  the  attachment 
of  the  lock. 

lock-plate,  s.  That  plate  on  which  the  parts  of 
a  gun-lock  are  fastened,  and  which  is  screwed  to  the 

stock. 

lock-pulley,  s. 

Mach. :  Two  pulleys  formed  to  rotate  together  or 
separately,  at  will.  One  of  them  slips  on  a  spline, 
and  has  a  pin  which  locks  into  a  hole  in  the  face  of 
the  other  pulley. 

lock-rail,  s. 

Carp.:  Of  a  door-frame,  the  transverse  piece 
which  separates  the  main  doorway  from  the  open 
space  above  it,  which  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
glazed  sash;  a  transom. 

lock-saw,  s.  A  compass-saw  used  in  cutting 
seats  for  locks  in  doors.  It  has  a  fine,  taper,  flexi¬ 
ble  blade. 

lock-screw,  s.  The  screw  which  fastens  the  gun- 
lock  to  the  stock, 
lock-sill,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engineering :  A  piece  of  timber  at  the 
threshold  of  a  canal-lock,  with  a  chamfered  edge, 
against  which  the  gates  shut, 
lock-spit,  s. 

Fort.  <&  Engin.:  A  small  trench  opened  with  a 
spade  or  plow  to  mark  out  the  lines  or  course  of 
any  work. 

lock-step,  s. 

Milit. :  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of  men 
arranged  in  as  close  file  as  possible,  in  which  the 
leg  of  each  man  moves  at  the  same  time,  and  follows 
close  on  the  corresponding  leg  of  the  man  in  front, 
lock-stitch,  s.  &  a. 

A.  .4s  suhst. :  A  sewing-machine  stitch  in  which 
the  lower  thread  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper 
one,  simply  interlocking  therewith.  [Stitch.] 

B.  Asadj.:  Forming  its  stitches  by  the  interlock¬ 
ing  of  two  threads. 

lock-tool,  s.  A  cramp  used  in  putting  the  parts 
of  a  gun-lock  together, 
lock-up,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  place  which  can  be  secured  by  a 
lock;  specif.,  a  place  where  prisoners  are  tempora¬ 
rily  confined. 

“End  in  the  lock-up.'’ — Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford, 
ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  fastened  by  lock¬ 
ing. 

Lock-up  safety-valve :  A  safety-valve  which  is  so 
inclosed  that  weight  cannot  be  surreptitiously 
added  to  the  lever. 

lock-weir,  s.  A  weir  having  a  lock-chamber  and 

gates. 

lock  (2),  *lok,  *lokke,  s.  [A.  S.  locc ,  loc;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lok=  a  lock,  a  tress;  Icel.  lokkr;  Dan. 
lok ;  Sw.  lock ;  O.  H.  Ger.  loch;  Ger.  locke.  Cf.  Icel. 
lykkr= a  crook,  a  bend.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair ^>r  wool ;  a  tress,  a  ringlet. 

“Thus  o’er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  prayed. 

On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Hiad,  xxiii.  191. 

2.  A  tuft  or  small  bunch  of  hay  or  other  similar 
substance. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  anything ;  a  handful. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  perquisite  of  a  servant  in  a 
mill,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  9f  meal,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  custom  of  the  mill, 
lock,  v.  t.  &i.  [Lock(1),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and  key. 

“The  speaker  was  pulled  out  of  his  chair,  the  mace 
taken  from  the  table,  the  room  cleared,  and  the  door 
locked.”  —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  shut  or  confine  with,  or  as  with,  a  lock ;  as, 
to  lock  a  person  in  a  room. 

3.  To  close  fast,  to  shut  up,  to  seal ;  to  render  im¬ 
passable  ;  as,  The  frost  locks  up  the  rivers. 

4.  To  entwine,  to  close  fast;  to  shut  fast  together. 

“She  locks  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  228. 

5.  To  embrace  closely ;  to  hug ;  as,  to  lock  a  per¬ 
son  in  one’s  arms. 

6.  To  inclose;  to  shut  up  fast;  as,  to  lock  a  secret 
in  the  breast. 

7.  To  seize  tightly. 

“These  in  her  left  hand  locked,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxi.  567. 


lockless 

8.  To  put  under  the  effect  of  anything ;  to  over¬ 
come  with. 

“Midst  arms,  and  cars,  and  coursers  stretch'd  supine 
In  slumber  lock’d  and  drench’d  in  fumes  of  wine.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  F arioso,  win. 

9.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal.  _ 

10.  To  turn  the  fore  wheels  of  a  carnage  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the  trend  Oi  the 
carriage  proper ;  as,  to  lock  a  coach. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fast  or  fastened,  as  with  a  lock. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion  of  parts. 

IT  1.  To  lock  up: 

(1)  To  close  or  fasten  with  lock  and  key . 

(2)  To  place  or  keep  in  a  receptacle  under  lock 
and  key. 

“The  roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept  care¬ 
fully  locked  up  in  Fitton’s  closet.”— Hacanlay:  Hist.  Eng , 
ch.  xii. 

(3)  To  confine ;  to  pnt  in  confinement. 

(4)  To  invest  money  in  some  security  or  com¬ 
modity,  so  that  it  cannot  be  readily  realized ;  as,  to 
lock  up  one's  capital, 

2.  To  lock  up  a  form :  „ 

Print. :  To  fix  or  fasten  the  types  in  a  metal  frame 
with  wedges,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  press. 

3.  Under  lock  and  key :  Locked  np. 

lock  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  lock  (1) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal;  ma¬ 
terials  for  locks  in  a  canal. 

2.  The  amount  of  rise  and  fall  made  by  the  locks 

of  cL  CcLUcLI* 

3.  A  toll  paid  for  passing  through  the  locks  of  a 
canal. 

locked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lock,  v.] 

loeked-jaw,  s.  [Lock-jaw.] 

lOCk’-er,  s.  [Eng.  lock;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  locks  np. 

2.  A  close  receptacle,  with  lock  and  key,  such  as 
a  drawer,  a  small  cupboard;  specifically,  a  com¬ 
partment  in  a  ship  for  stowing  away  things.  The 
chain-lockers  are  centered  around  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast.  Shot-lockers  are  recesses  and  shelves  for 
shot.  Lockers  in  the  cabin  are  for  various  articles, 
answering  to  closets,  and  may  be  fastened  by  a  lock. 

1[  (1)  Boatswain’s  locker  : 

Naut.:  A  chest  in  which  small  stuff  for  rigging 
and  tools  are  kept. 

(2)  Davy  Jones'  locker:  The  ocean:  espec.,  the 
ocean  regarded  as  the  grave  of  those  who  die  at  sea. 

locker-up,  s.  One  who  locks  up ;  specif.,  a  turn¬ 
key,  a  j  ailer. 

lock  -et,  s.  [Fr.  loquet,  dimin.  of  Old  Fr.  loc— 
a  lock  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  lock,  a  catch  or  fastening  of  a  neck¬ 
lace,  &c. 

2.  A  small  gold  or  silver  case,  with  a  snapping 
cover,  worn  as  an  ornament,  and  adapted  to  con¬ 
tain  hair  or  a  miniature. 

11.  Arms:  That  part  of  a  leathern  sword-scabbard 
where  the  lock  is  fastened. 

lock  -fast,  a.  [Eng.  lock,  v.,  and/ash] 

Scots  Law:  Secured  or  fastened  by  a  lock  and 
key,  as  a  door,  a  chest,  &c. 

Lock  -l-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.1  Belonging 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  teachings  of  John  Locke  ( 1632—1704) .  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  was  the  Essay  Concerning  Human  Un¬ 
derstanding,  in  which  he  sought  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge,  in  order  to  determine 
the  limit  and  measure  of  its  objective  truth. 

“The  Lockian  theory  had  been  something  of  a  com¬ 
promise.” — Wallace:  Kant,  p.  142. 

lock  -lug,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lock,  r.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  [See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  lock  and 
key. 

locking-forceps,  s. 

Sury. :  A  light  forceps,  whose  arms  are  automatic¬ 
ally  locked  when  closed ;  used  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  holding  a  sponge-tent  in  uterine  opera¬ 
tions,  or  for  carrying  lint. 

locking-plate,  s. 

1.  Horol.:  A  count-wheel  (q.  v.) . 

2.  Vehicle :  A  plate  on  a  vehicle  to  take  the  wear 
of  the  fore  wheel  when  the  vehicle  is  turning  short ; 
a  rub-plate. 

Lock -1st,  s.  [See  def.]  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  Locke,  the  philosopher. 

lock  -less,  a.  [Fhg.  lock  (1),  s. ;  -Jess.]  Destitute 
of  a  lock. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  Wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


' 


TYPES  OF  EARLY  RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES. 

1 — The  Newton,  1680.  2 — Seguir,  1827.  3 — Ericson’s  Novelty,  1829.  4 — B.  &  O.  Traveler,  1852.  5— Stephenson’s  Patent  1833. 

6 — The  Richard  Norris. 


TYPES  OF  MODERN  RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES. 


lockman 
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locustidse 


iock'-mgtn,  s.  [Eng.  lock  (1),  s.,  and  man.] 

*1.  An  executioner:  so  called  because  one  of  his 
perquisites  was  a  lock  or  ladleful  of  meal  from 
every  caskful  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market. 
{Eng.) 

2.  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  corresponding  to 
an  under-sheriff  in  England. 

lock’-rem.s.  [Fr.  lockrenan ,  from  Bret,  lokronan 
=St.  Honan’s  Cell,  from  I6k= a  cell,  and  St.  Renan 
in  Basse  Bretagne,  where  it  is  made.]  A  sort  of 
coarse  linen  or  hempen  cloth. 

“  The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

lock'-rgind,  s.  [Lock  (1),  s.] 

Arch. :  A  course  of  bond-stones  ;  lock-band, 
lock’-ron,  eubst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
,,,’anunculus. 

lock-smith,  s.  [Eng.  lock  (1),  s.,  and  smith.1!  A 
mechanic  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make  and  repair 
locks. 

tlock  -y,  adj.  [Eng.  lock  (2),  s. ;  -2/.]  Pull  of  or 
having  locks  or  tufts. 

16 '-CO,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  In  its  proper  place ;  a  direction  to  return 
to  the  proper  pitch  after  having  played  an  octave 
higher. 

15  -CO,  s.  [Sp.  Zoco=mad,  deranged  (?).]  An  un¬ 
identified  weed  found  in  the  western  United  States. 

‘‘But  the  queerest  tale  of  all  recorded  is  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  poisonous  weed  loco,  eaten  by  horses.  In  the 
normal  state,  it  seems,  a  healthy  horse  refuses  loco ;  but, 
if  he  once  by  accident  acquires  the  taste,  it  grows  upon 
him  exactly  like  opium-eating;  he  no  longer  herds  with 
other  horses, but  wanders  about  solitary(like  Bellerophon) 
An  search  of  the  enticing  poison ;  his  eye  becomes  dull 
(fend  glassy,  and  at  last  he  dies  of  loco  intoxication  in  a 
miserable,  stupid  condition.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*16-c6-9es'-sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Lat.  loco= 
from  a  place,  ablat.  of  locus— &  place,  and  cessfo=a 
yielding;  cedo—  to  yield.]  The  act  of  retiring  from 
place ;  a  giving  up  or  surrender  of  a  place. 

:  *16-co-de  scrip  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  locus— a.  place, 
and  Eng.  descriptive  (q.  v.).]  Descriptive  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  or  locality. 

lo-co-fo  -co,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Zoco=in  the  place  of, 
and  ablat.  of  focus= a  fire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lucifer  match,  a  self-lighting  match. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party,  because  at  a  grand  meeting  in 
Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  in  1834,  when  the  chair¬ 
man  left  his  seat,  and  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  up  the  tur¬ 
bulent  assembly,  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
extreme  measures  instantly  drew  from  their  pock¬ 
ets  their  locofocos,  relighted  the  lights,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  meeting  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  the  locofocos;  ultra¬ 
radical  ;  as,  the  locofoco  party. 

lo-co-mo’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  locus— a  place,  and  Eng. 
motion  1  Fr.  locomotion ;  Sp.  locomocion ;  Ital.  loco- 
mozione. ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  from  place  to 
place. 

“All  other  circumstances  being  supposed  equal,  the  inns 
will  be  best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are  worst.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  The  power  of  passing  or  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  as,  Plants  have  life  but  not  locomotion. 

lo'-co-mo-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  locus— a  place,  and 
Eng.  motive  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  locomotif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  loco- 
motivo.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving  or  passing  from  place  to  place ;  having 
the  power  of  moving  or  passing  from  place  to  place. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  producing  locomotion  or 
motion  from  place  to  place  ;  as,  a  locomotive  organ. 

*3.  Pertaining  or  given  to  moving  frequently  from 
place  to  place ;  migratory. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  movable  steam-engine  used  for 
the  traction  of  coaches  or  cars  on  a  railway;  a 
wheeled  carriage  driven  by  steam. 

1[  What  in  this  country  is  known  as  a  locomotive- 
engine  is  called  a  steam-engine  in  England, 
locomotive-boiler,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  boiler  with  numerous  tubes  con¬ 
necting  the  fire-box  with  the  smoke-box. 

locomotive-chair,  s.  A  wheeled  chair  for  an 

invalid. 

locomotive-furnace,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  fire-box  of  a  locomotive, 
locomotive-pump,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  The  feed-pump  by  which  a  locomo¬ 
tive-boiler  is  supplied  with  water.  [Injector.] 


16-c6-mo'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  locomotive ;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  Locomotivity  (q.  v.). 

lo-cS-mo-tiv'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  locomotiv(e) ;  -ity.\ 
The  power  of  locomotion  or  of  moving  from  place 
to  place. 

w  lo-co-mo  -tor  at-ax'-l-h,  ld-co-mo  -tor  at- 

ax  -y,  s.  [Lat.  locus— a  place,  and  motor— &  mover; 
with  Gr.  af<zaha= disorder.] 

Pathol.:  A  peculiar  form  of  apparent  paralysis, 
with  more  or  less  wasting,  but  always  unsteady  and 
disorderly  muscular  movements,  though  muscular 
power  is  entire,  and  loss  of  coordinating  movement. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  known  as 
Charcot’s  disease.  According  to  Sir  James  Paget 
and  Prof.  Humphrey,  it  is  probably  a  compound  of 
two  things,  rheumatic  gout  and  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  not  definitely  so,  but  a  method  of  rheu¬ 
matic  arthritis  altered  from  its  ordinary  fashion  by 
the  intervention  of  the  locomotor  ataxy.  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
inson  considers  it  a  sort  of  tumultuous  old  age,  an 
old  age  of  premature  senility  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  loss  of  sensation,  and  considerable  alteration 
in  the  heads  of  the  bones. 


flo-co-rest'-Ive,  adj.  [Lat.  locus=  a  place,  and 
Eng.  restive,  in  the  sense  of  being  at  rest.]  Staying 
in  one  place,  unwilling  to  stir  from  the  place  in 
which  one  is. 


“Your  locorestive  and  all  your  idle  propensities  of 
course  have  given  way  to  the  duties  of  providing  for  a 
family.” — Correspondence  of  C.  Lamb  (1870),  p.  10. 

lOC'-U-la-ment,  s.  [Lat.  loculamentum=a  case, 
a  box,  a  receptacle.] 

Bot.  (pi.)  :  Partitions  or  cells  of  a  seed-vessel. 


l0C'-U-l(ir,  a.  [Lat.  locularis= kept  in  boxes.] 
Botany:  Divided  into  cells;  having  cells.  Used 
specially  of  seed-vessels.  A  fruit  having  one  cell  is 
called  unilocular ;  one  having  two,  bilocular ;  three, 
trilocular,  &c. 


loc'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  Zoc«Zafws=furnished  with 
compartments  or  divisions.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Locular  (q.  v.). 


loc-q  li-^Id  -al,  adj.  [Lat.  loculi,  pi.  of  loculus 
(q.  v.),  and  ccedo  (in  compos.  cido)  = to  cut.] 

Bot.  (of  dehiscence  of  fruit) :  Dehiscing,  or  split¬ 
ting  through  the  back  of  the  cells.  In  loculicidal 
dehiscence,  the  dissepiments  form  the  middle  of 
each  valve,  as  in  the  lilac. 

loc  -p-lose,  a.  [Lat.  ZocwZos'us=full  of  compart¬ 
ments  or  cells.  ] 

Bot. :  Partitioned  (q.  v.).  It  is  never  applied  to 
fruits,  but  to  pith,  &c. 

loc'-fl-lus  (pi.  loc-fl-11),  «•  [Latin=a  little 
place,  a  small  receptacle  with  compartments;  a 
coffer  or  casket.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  PI.:  (a)  The  two  thecee,  coniothecse,  or  paral¬ 
lel  pollen  cells,  constituting  the  anther  of  a  sta¬ 
men.  (b)  The  cells  of  an  ovary,  (c)  The  peridia 
of  certain  fungals.  [Locellus.] 

(2)  Sing. :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  Z06I.  (pi.):  Chambers  in  the  shells  of  Forami- 
nifera,  in  Corals,  &c. 

lo'-cum  te  -nen§,  s.  [Lat.=holding  the  place 
(of) ;  locus=a  place,  and  tenens,  pr.  par.  of  teneo— 
to  hold.]  A  deputy  or  substitute  holding  a  vacant 
office  for  a  time. 


*l5c'-u-pleat-ly,  adv.  [Latin  locuples  (genit. 
locupletis)  =rich.]  Richly, 
lo’-cus  (pi.  I0  -9I),  So  [Lat.=a  place,  a  spot.] 
Geom. :  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  line  generated 
by  the  point  when  moving  according  to  some  deter¬ 
minate  law.  The  locus  of  a  line  is  the  surface  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  line  moving  according  to  some  fixed 
law.  Thus,  if  a  point  moves  in  the  same  plane  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  of  the  plane  is  constant,  the  locus 
of  the  point  is  an  ellipse. 

H  1.  Locus  delicti : 

Scots  Law :  The  place  where  an  offense  is  com¬ 


mitted. 

2.  Locus  pcenitentice : 

Laic :  Time  or  opportunity  for  repentance  before 
a  probative  writing  is  executed. 

3.  Locus  sigilli  (usually  abbreviated  L.  S.) :  The 

place  where  the  seal,  usually  appended  to  a  per¬ 
son’s  signature,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  deed  or  public 
document.  _  .  ,  ,  „ 

4.  Locus  standi:  The  right  of  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  to  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  matter  before  a 
particular  tribunal. 

lo-ciist,  s.  [Lat.  locust  a— a  locust;  Fr.  locuste; 
Ital.  locusto.] 


1.  Zoblogy: 

1.  Sing. :  Any  migratory  species  of  the  Orthopter¬ 
ous  family  Acridiidee,  specially  CEdipoda  migra- 
toria,  the  Migratory  Locust.  An  allied  species, 
(E.  cinerascens,  is  found  in  the  southeast  of 


Europe.  The  females  excavate  holes  in  the  earth' 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  long  mass  enveloped  in 
a  glutinous  secretion.  The  larvae  commence  their 
destructive  career  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched.  The  migrations  of  locusts  are  probably 
in  search  of  food,  and  extraordinary  accounts  are 
on  record  of  the  vast  swarms  that  from  time  to 
time  invade  particular  districts.  They  clear  every¬ 
thing  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have  on 
several  occasions  caused  disastrous  famines.  Their 
range  in  the  Old  World  stretches  from  Spain  and 
the  south  of  France,  through  Russia  to  China; 
south  of  this  boundary  line  they  are  equally 
destructive.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  is  Calop- 
tenus  spretus.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  perio¬ 
dicity  in  the  appearance  of  swarms  of  locusts,  but  in 
this  country  keen  observers  have  noted  that  the 
years  in  which  such  visitations  take  place  are 
nearly  multiples  of  eleven.  Locusts  are  by  prefer¬ 
ence  vegetable-feeders ;  but  they  will  attack  dry 
animal  substances,  and  even  become  cannibals  when 
other  food  fails.  Next  to  man,  their  chief  enemies 
are  insectivorous  birds,  parasitic  beetles  of  the 
family  Cantharidse,  and  dipterous  flies  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Bombyliidae. 

2.  Plural: 

t  (1)  A  rendering  of  the  name  Locustidse,  applied 
to  a  family  which  does  not  contain  the  genuine 
Locusts.  [Locustidse.] 

(2)  The  family  Acridiidae,  to  which  the  true 
Locusts  belong. 

II.  Scripture: 

(1)  Arbeh,  a  word  which  occurs  about  twenty 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  It  is  from  rabhah= 
to  be  numerous  ;  and  is  probably  CEdipoda  migra- 
toria.  [I.  1.]  It  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi. 
22.).  _  Its  ravages  are  graphically  described  in 
Joel  ii. 

(2)  Chhaghab  (2  Chron.  vii.  13)  is  probably 
another  species  of  locust  smaller  than  the  first. 

(3)  Tselatsal  (Deut.  xxviii.  42),  not  identified. 

(4)  [Bald  Locust.] 

locust-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Malpighia  coriacea. 
locust-eater,  s. 

Ornithology:  Gryllivora,  a  genus  of  Saxicolinae. 
(Swainson.) 

locust-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. :  Squilla  mantis.  Nicholson  considers  this 
crustacean  a  good  example  of  the  order  Stomapoda 
(q.  v.).  The  carapace  is  small,  and  does  not  cover 
the  posterior  half  of  the  thorax.  Several  of  the 
anterior  appendages  are  developed  into  powerfully 
prehensile  and  hooked  feet.  The  branchiae  are 
attached  to  the  first  five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet. 
The  three  posterior  thoracic  and  the  abdominal 
appendages  are  in  the  form  of  swimmerets,  and  the 
tail  is  expanded  into  a  powerful  fin. 
locust-tree,  s. 

1.  Robinia  pseudacacia,  or  Pseudo-acacia.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

2.  Ceratonia  siliqua.  _  [Carob.]  It  is  called  the 
Locust-tree  because  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness 
(Matt.  iii.  4).  Hence  it  is  called  also  St.  John’s 
Bread. 

3.  (In  the  West  Indies):  (1)  Hymencea  courbaril, 
and  the  genus  Hymeneea  (q.  v.)  ;  (2)  Byrsonima 
coriacea  and  B.  cinerea. 

IT  The  Bastard  Locust-tree  is  Clethra  tinifolia; 
the  Honey  Locust-tree,  Gleditschia  triacanthos; 
the  Swamp  or  Water  Locust-tree,  G.  monosperma. 

lo-cus'-ta,  s.  [Lat.=a  locust.] 

I.  Entomology  ’ 

1.  Formerly :  According  to  Linn©us,  a  sub-genus 
of  the  genus  Gryllus.  Type,  Locusta  migratoria . 
the  Migratory  Locust.  [Locustid.®.] 

2.  Now:  A  genus  of  which  Locusta  viridissima. 
the  Great  Green  Grasshopper,  is  the  type.  [Locus- 
tid^;.] 

II.  Bot. :  The  spikelet  of  the  inflorescence  of 
grasses.  [Spikelet.] 

lo-cus-telle',  lo-cus~tel -la,  s.  [From  Latin 

locustella,  dimin.  of  locusta.  So  named  because  the 
species  feed  on  Grasshoppers,  &c.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  some  Warblers  of  the 
genus  Salicaria.  Thus  Salicaria  luscinoidea  is 
called  the  Willow  Locustella,  and  the  scientific 
name  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  S.  locustella. 

lo-cus'-tlc,  *lo-cus'-tIc-al,  o.  [Eng.  locust: 
-ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  locusts  ;  locust-like. 

lo  cus  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  locust(a)  ,*  fern.  pL 
adj .  suff .  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Orthoptera,  tribe  Saltatoria. 
The  term  Locustidse  ought  to  have  been  the  scien¬ 
tific  designation  of  the  family  whose  type  is  the 
Migratory  Locust,  placed  in  the  sub-genus  Locusta 
by  Linnseus,  with  which  should  have  been  included 
its  close  allies,  the  small  so-called  grasshoppers, 
which  sometimes  leap  forth  when  one  crosses  fields 


S)6il  bfiy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

■cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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or  meadows.  Unhappily  Fabricius,  in  dividing 
Linnseus’  great  genus  Gryllus  into  smaller  genera, 
transferred  the  term  Locusts  from  the  genuine 
locusts  to  the  insects  of  which  the  Great  Green 
Grasshopper  is  the  type ;  and  entomologists  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  followed  the  injudicious  arrangement. 
The  family  Locustidee  does  not  now  contain  the 
Locusts.  [Locust.]  The  antennae  in  the  modern 
family  Locustidae  are  very  long,  thin,  and  bristle¬ 
shaped,  the  tarsi  four-jointed,  the  ocelli  generally 
wanting.  [Locusta.] 

lo-cu'-tion,  s.  [Latin  locutio,  from  locutus, 
pa.  par.  of  loquor= to  speak.]  The  act  or  power 
of  speaking ;  speech,  discourse ;  mode  of  speech ; 

phrase. 

“Should  gentle  Phoebus  fortify  my  lungs, 

And  give  locution  from  a  hundred  tongues.” 

Lewis:  Statius;  Thebaid,  xi. 

loc  -u-tor-y,  *loc-u-tor-ye,  s.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  locutorium,  from  locutus,  pa.  par.  of  loquor= 
to  speak.]  A  room  or  place  for  conversation; 
specif.,  in  monasteries  a  room  in  which  the  monks 
were  allowed  to  converse,  silence  being  enjoined 
elsewhere. 

*16d’-g,m,  *load-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
old  game  of  cards. 

“  She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam.” 

Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

lod-di-ge'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  George 
Loddiges.  ] 

Ornithology :  A  genus  of  Trochilid®  (Humming 
Birds).  The  sole  species  is  Loddigesia  mirabilis, 
of  which  only  one  specimen  has  been  met  with. 

lode,  *load,  s.  [A.  S.  lad= a  way.  a  course,  from 
lidhan— to  go,  to  travel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  leidh=a 
lode,  a  way;  lidha=to  go,  to  move;  Dan.  led— 
a  gate,  from  lide= to  glide  on;  Sw.  led— a.  way,  a 
course,  from  lida— to  pass  on.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  They  begin  at  another  place  neere-hand,  and  so  drawe 
by  gesse  to  the  main  load  againe.” — Carew:  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  to.  10. 

2.  An  open  ditch  or  watercourse  for  carrying  off 
water  from  a  fen. 

"There  were  lakes  or  lodes  several  miles  in  extent.” — 
Tomlinson:  Level  of  Hatfield  Chase,  p.  67. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  reach  of  water  in  a  canal,  or 
slack-water  navigation. 

2.  Mining :  A  regular  vein  affording  metal, 
lode- ship,  s.  A  small  fishing  vessel. 

*lode'-man,  s.  [Loadsman.] 

♦lode'-men-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Loadmanage.] 
*lode§  -man,  s.  [Loadsman.] 
lode  -star,  *lode-sterre,  s.  [Loadstar.] 
lode  -stone,  s.  [Loadstone.] 

1.  The  same  as  Loadstone  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  a  species  of 
stone,  or  rather  a  compound  of  stone  and  sand  of 
different  colors  ;  called  also  tristone  (q.  v.). 

*lodg'-3,-ble,  a.  [Lodgeable.] 
lodge,  *loggen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  loger,  from  loge= 
a  lodging ;  Low  Lat.  logiare.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  in  a  lodging  or  temporary  residence  or 
habitation ;  to  supply  with  lodging. 

“The  king  .  .  .  lodged  him  and  accommodated  him 
In  great  state.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling  or  retreat  to ; 
to  harbor,  to  accommodate. 

“Ev’ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.” 

Dryden :  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  110. 

3.  To  track  to  covert. 

“Speak,  Hamlin!  hast  thou  lodged  our  deer?” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  31. 

4.  To  place,  set,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or  safety 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  as,  to  lodge  money  in 
a  bank. 

*5.  To  pen,  to  fold. 

“From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
famb.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  plant,  to  fix,  to  infix. 

“When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 

And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodg’d  my  spear.” 

Otway. 

7.  To  implant ;  to  fix  in  the  mind,  heart,  or  mem¬ 
ory. 

‘So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodged  hate.” 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  afford  place  to ;  to  take  in  and  keep. 

“The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images  than 
the  senses  can  present  at  one  time.” — Cheyne:  Philo¬ 
sophical  Principles. 


9.  To  present,  to  bring  forward ;  to  lay  before  an 
authority ;  as,  to  lodge  a  complaint. 

*10.  To  beat  down  ;  to  lay  fiat. 

“  They  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live,  to  reside,  to  dwell;  to  take  up  one’s 
abode. 

“Where  thou  lodgest,  X  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.” — Ruth  i.  16. 

2.  To  reside  temporarily ;  to  have  a  temporary 
residence. 

“Is  there  room  in  thy  father’s  house  for  us  to  lodge 
in?” — Genesis  xxiv.  23. 

3.  To  be  fixed,  settled,  or  deposited ;  to  settle ;  as, 
A  stone  lodged  on  the  roof. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down ;  to  be  laid  flat ;  as,  Corn 
lodges. 

lodge,  *loge,  *logge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  loge;  from  Low 
Lat.  laubia= a  porch  ;  lobia= a  gallery;  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  loubd;  M.  H.Ger.  loube;  Ger.  laube= an  arbor ; 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  laup ;  M.  H.  Ger.  loub;  Ger.  laub= 
a  leaf;  Port,  loga;  Sp.  logia ;  Ital.  loggia.  Lodge 
and  lobby  are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  A  place  of  temporary  residence  or  retreat ;  as  a 
tent,  a  hut. 

“Thar  loges  &  thare  tentis  vp  thei  gan  bigge.” 

Robert  le  Brunne,  p.  67. 

2.  A  small  house  in  a  park,  domain,  or  forest;  a 
cottage. 

“It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  26. 

3.  A  small  house  appendant  to  a  larger1  as,  a 
porter’s  lodge. 

4.  A  home,  a  dwelling  of  any  sort. 

“How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  iii. 

5.  A  room  or  place  where  a  society  or  branch  of  a 
society  meets  for  business. 

“Having  got  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Athol  at  a 
lodge  of  Freemasons.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

6.  The  members  who  meet  at  such  a  place. 

7.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  close  together; 
as,  a  lodge  of  islands. 

8.  The  occupants  of  an  American  Indian  lodge  or 
tepee,  consisting  usually  of  from  four  to  six  persons. 

flodge'-a-ble,  *lodg'-a-ble,  a.  [English  lodge ; 
- able .]  Capable  of  affording  lodging;  fit  for  lodg¬ 
ing  in. 

“At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  the  ambas¬ 
sador's  house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  (by  default  of 
some  of  the  king’s  officers)  lodgable.” — Sir  J.  Finett: 
Philoxemis  (1656),  p.  164. 

lodged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Lodge,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  lodgings ;  fixed, 
settled,  placed. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  buck,  hart,  hind, 
&c.,  when  represented  at  rest  and  lying  on  the 
ground. 

lodge -ment,  s.  [Lodgment.] 

lodg  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lodg{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  lodges ; 
one  who  lives  in  lodgings  ;  one  who  is  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  inhabitant  or  resident. 

“We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

lodger-franchise,  s.  A  franchise  introduced  in 
England  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  It  conferred 
the  franchise  in  towns  on  those  lodgers  who  for  a 
year  previous  to  registration  had  lived  in  the  same 
apartments,  which  would  let  for  at  least  £10  (about 
$50)  if  unfurnished  and  without  attendance. 

lodg-ing,  *logging,  *loggyng,  *lodgynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lodge,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  taking  up  one’s 
abode  temporarily. 

2.  A  place  of  rest  or  residence  for  a  time  or  for  a 
night ;  a  temporary  residence  ;  especially  a  room  or 
rooms  hired  for  residence  in  the  house  of  another, 
in  which  sense  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

“  His  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he  owed  to 
charity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  place  of  residence ;  a  retreat,  an  abode. 

“  But  therewithal!  a  prattling  parrot  skips 
About  the  private  lodging  of  his  peers.” 

Drayton:  The  Owl. 

4.  Harbor,  covert. 

5.  Convenience  to  lodge  or  sleep  on. 

“Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging.” — Ray:  On  the  Crea¬ 
tion. 


lodging-house,  s.  A  house  other  than  an  inn, 
hotel,  or  boarding-house,  in  which  travelers  lodge  v 
a  house  in  which  lodgings  are  let.  . 

If  Common  lodging-house:  A  common  lodging- 
house  is  one  in  which  persons  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  received  for  short  periods ;  and  they,  though 
romiscuously  brought  together,  are  allowed  to  in- 
abit  one  common  room.  Hotels,  inns,  public- 
houses,  or  boarding-houses,  are  not  common 
lodging-houses, 
lodging-knees,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Compass-timbers  lying  horizontally 
and  securing  the  junction  of  the  deck-beams  with 
the  frames. 

lodging-money,  s.  Money  given  in  lieu  of  lodg¬ 
ings,  as  an  allowance  to  officers  and  others  for 
whom  suitable  quarters  cannot  be  provided.  {Eng.) 

lodg-ment,  lodge-ment,  s.  [Fr.  logement;  from 
loge— lodging.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  lodging;  the  state  of  being  lodged; 
as,  the  lodgment  of  money  in  a  bank ;  the  lodgment 
of  a  stone  on  a  roof,  &c. 

*2.  A  place  where  persons  or  things  are  lodged ;  a 
lodging. 

“  Within  the  space  were  rear’d 
Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgments  of  his  herd.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  18. 

3.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  collocation  in  a 
certain  manner. 

4.  An  accumulation  of  matter  lodged  or  deposited, 
in  a  place,  and  remaining  at  rest. 

“An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgment  of  ex- 
travasated  matter.”— Sharp:  Surgery. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fortif.:  An  intrenchment  hastily  thrown  up  in 
a  captured  work  to  maintain  the  position  against 
recapture. 

2.  Mil. :  The  occupation  of  a  position. 

16  -dl-Cfile,  lo-dic’-u-la,  s-  [Lat.  lodicula=a, 
small  coverlet,  a  blanket.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois  to 
the  hypogynous  scale  of  a  grass. 

16-d6-i-<je-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  {Paxton.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borassete ,  and  the 
fan-leaved  section  of  it.  Lodoicea  seychellarum,  the 
Sea  Cocoa-nut  or  Double  Cocoa-nut,  is  sixty,  eighty, 
or  even  a  hundred  feet  high.  Its  leaves  bend  to  the 
wind,  but  hold  their  places  tenaciously.  Its  native 
country  was  unknown  till  1743  when  it  was  found 
in  the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  Previously  it  had 
been  known  only  by  “double  cocoa-nuts,”  floating 
on  the  sea,  or  cast  on  Indian  or  other  Eastern 
shores.  They  were  supposed  to  grow  in  a  submarine 
forest,  and  to  possess  fabulous  virtues.  Now  they 
are  believed  to  be  wild  only  in  the  Maldives  and  Lac¬ 
cadives  {Prof.  Watt),  those  in  Seychelles  having 
been  planted.  Their  cabbage-like  top  is  often  pre¬ 
served  in  vinegar,  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  thatch  houses;  the  young  leaves  are 
made  into  hats;  the  trunk  split  into  palisades  for 
surrounding  houses  and  gardens.  The  hard,  black 
shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  Indian  fakirs  as  a 
drinking  and  begging  cup. 

lcell-ing-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  Loelling ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  IQlingit, 
IGllingit.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  much  resemb¬ 
ling  in  form  and  angles  leucopyrite  and  mis- 
pickel  (q.  v.).  Hardness,  5-5'5  ;  specific  gravity,  6‘8- 
8‘71 ;  in  other  physical  characters  the  same  as  leu¬ 
copyrite.  Composition:  Arsenic,  72‘8;  iron,  27’2; 
corresponding  to  the  formula  FeAs2.  Occurs  with 
nickeline  at  various  localities, 
lo  -ess,  s.  [Provincial  Ger.] 

Geol.:  Mud  deposited  by  the  Rhine  along  its 
banks,  and  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  river.  It  consists  of  a  finely-comminuted  sand, 
or  pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish-gray  color, 
chiefly  of  argillaceous  matter  combined  with  a 
sixth-part  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  sixth-part  of 
quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  Sometimes  it  con¬ 
tains  sandy  and  calcareous  coucretions  or  nodules. 
In  some  places  it  is  200or  300  feet  thick.  It  contains 
river  and  fresh-water  shells  of  existing  species.1 
Interstratified  with  it  are  layers  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  some  of  the  last  eruptions  of  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  or  at  least  dormant,  Eifel.  volcanoes.  In  Al¬ 
sace  it  is  called  Lahm.  There  is  a  corresponding 
loess  on  the  Mississippi.  Both  are  Post  Tertiary. 

loew  -e-ite  (w  as  v),s.  [Named  after  A.  Lcewe 
by  Haidmger ;  suff.  -ire  {Min.)  ;  Ger.  Wweit.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  found  in  pure  crystal¬ 
line  masses  an  inch  in  thickness  mixed  with  anhy¬ 
drite  (q.  v.)  at  Ischl,  Austria.  Cleavage,  basal. 
Hardness,  2'5-3  ;  specific  gravity,  2'376 ;  luster,  vitre¬ 
ous  ;  color,  honey-yellow  to  reddish.  Taste,  weak. 
Composition:  Sulphate  of  soda,  46'3;  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  39'1;  water,  14'7. 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a  ’ 


loswigite 

lce'-wig-Ite  (w  asv),s.  [Named  after  Loewig. 
who  first  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  Idwigit.] 
Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  rounded  compact  lumps 
in  a  coal  bed  at  Tabrze,  Upper  Silesia.  Hardness, 
3-4;  specific  gravity,  2’58 ;  luster,  feeble;  color, pale 
straw-yellow ;  fracture,  perfectly  conchoidal.  Com¬ 
position:  Sulphuric  acid,  36'2 ;  alumina,  34'8;  pot- 
5^h,10‘7 ;  water,  18*3 ;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
KOSO3+3AI2O3SO3-I-9HO.  Resembles  in  texture  the 
lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen. 

*lof  (l),*lofe,  s.  [A.  S.  &  Icel.  lof;  0.  H.  Ger. 
fob.]  Praise. 

“Drihtin  to  lofe  and  wurthe.”— Ormulum,  1,14L 
*lof  (2),  s.  [Loaf.] 

*loffe,  v.  i.  [Laugh,  v.~) 

*lof-sang,  *lof-song,  s.  [Mid.  English  lof,  and 
sang  or  song.)  A  song  of  praise. 

loft,  subst.  [Icel.  loft=  (1)  air,  sky  ;  (2)  an  upper 
room;  Dan.  loft- a  loft;  Sw.  loft= a  garret;  A.  S 
lyft- the  air,  the  sky;  Goth.  luftus= the  air;  Dut. 
Iwcht =the;air;  Ger.  luff.) 

1.  The,  air,  the  sky ;  heaven.  [Aloft.] 

2.  The' room  or  space  under  a  roof. 

3.  An  elevated  gallery  in  a  church,  for  an  organ 
or  choir. 

4.  An  elevated  story  in  a  barn  or  stable,  as  a  hay¬ 
loft  above  the  floor  on  which  the  animals  are 
stalled. 

5.  A  floor,  a  story,  a  stage. 

“ The  stage  has  three  lofts  one  aboue  another  wherein 
were  360  columnes  of  marbel.”  —  Hakewill:  Apologie, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  §  2. 

loft’-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng .lofty;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  lofty  manner  or  position ;  aloft ;  on  high. 
“Did  ever  any  conqueror,  loftily  seated  in  his  tri¬ 
umphal  chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  so  gallant  and  magnifi¬ 
cent.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  32. 

2.  Proudly,  haughtily,  arrogantly,  pompously. 
“They  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression;  they 

speak  loftily.” — Psalm  Ixxiii.  8. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  sentiment;  sub¬ 
limely. 

loft -l-ness,  *loft-i-neS-  s.  [Eng.  lofty ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lofty,  high,  or 
elevated;  elevation,  height;  as,  the  loftiness  of  a 
mountain. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  vanity. 

3.  Sublimity,  grandeur,  or  elevation  of  sentiment. 
“Oneyet  extant  declareth  the  loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the 

richness  of  his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style.” — Bar - 
rotv:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  22. 

lof-tu'-§I-<]L,  s.  [Named  after  W.  Kennet  Loftus, 
who  made  geological  and  other  investigations  on 
the  Turco-Russian  frontier.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family  Lituolida. 
While  most  of  the  class  are  minute,  a  Loftusia  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  is  between  two  and  three  inches 
long. 

lof-ty,  a.  [Eng.  loft;  -y.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lifted  high  up ;  elevated,  high. 

“We  began  to  ascend  the  steep  of  the  Bocchetta,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  maritime  Appenines  or  rather  Alps.” — 
Eustace:  Italy,  iii.  496. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  pompous. 

3.  Elevated  in  condition,  character,  or  dignity; 
dignified. 

“Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy.” — Isaiah  Ivii.  16. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  pride,  arro¬ 
gance,  or  haughtiness;  proud;  as,  a  lofty  air  or 
manner. 

5.  Elevated  in  language  or  style ;  sublime,  grand, 
stately,  dignified;  as,  lofty  verse. 

6.  Stately,  dignified,  majestic  ;  as,  lofty  steps. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  tree  or  plant):  Characterized  by 
height;  tall. 

log  (l),s.  [Icel.  ldg=  a  felled  tree,  a  log;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  dial.  ldga= a  felled  tree;  Old  Sw.  l&ge= 
broken  branches ;  Svf.loag=a  log  (naut.),  loa-lina 
=  a  log-line;  log-bok=  a  log-book,  logga=to  heave 
the  log ;  Dan.  log= a  log  (naut.),  log-line— & log-line, 
log-bog= a  log-book,  logge= to  heave  the  log;  Dut. 
log— a  log  (naut.),  log-lijn-a  log-line;  Ger.  log.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rough,  bulky  piece  of  timber  unhewed;  a 
block ;  a  piece  of  wood. 

“  I  must  remove 

Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  An  account  of  one’s  acts  or  transactions;  a 
iiary,  a  journal. 

3.  A  book  in  which  the  master  of  a  public  school 
enters  memoranda. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a 
ship’s  motion.  In  its  common  form  it  consists  of 
a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  called  the  log-chip, 
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curved  at  the  bottom,  which  is  loaded  so  that  it 
may  float  upright  in  the  water.  To  its  corners  is 
attached  a  cord,  termed  a  log-line,  which  is  wound 
around  a  reel,  the  axis  of  which  projects,  allowing 
it  to  turn  freely  when  held  in  the  hollow  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  line  is  long  enough 
to  measure  the  distance  sailed  by  the  ship  at  her 
greatest  speed  during  a  given  time,  usually  30  sec¬ 
onds,  and  is  divided  into  knots,  corresponding  to  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  nautical  mile,  that  is,  51 
feet.  The  string  is  knotted  at  such  intervals  that 
the  spaces  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  nautical 
mile  that  a  half-minute  does  to  an  hour,  that  is,  the 
knots  must  be  the  120th  of  a  nautical  mile  apart. 
The  English  geographical  or  nautical  mile  is  e’n  of 
a  degree  of  latitude,  about  2,025  yards.  A  certain 
length  of  line — not  marked — intervenes  between  the 
chip  and  the  first  division  on  the  line.  This  is 
termed  the  stray-line,  and  serves  to  allow  the  chip 
to  drift  beyond  the  dead-water  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship.  Each  knot  is  made  sensible  to  the  feeling  as 
well  as  to  the  sight,  and  is  subdivided  into  ten 
fathoms  so  called.  The  time  is  measured  by  a  small 
sand-glass.  In  heaving  the  log,  the  observer, 
usually  an  officer  or  petty  officer,  throws  the  chip 
over  the  taffrail,  and  as  the  first  mark  on  the  line 
passes  over  the  reel,  calls  out  “  turn  ”  to  the  assist¬ 
ant,  who  immediately  inverts  the  glass.  When  the 
sand  has  all  run  out,  the  latter  calls  out  “out,” 
when  the  bserver  checks  the  line,  noting  the 
knots  and  fathoms  which  have  passed  out.  This 
operation,  in  well-regulated  vessels,  i§  performed 
every  hour,  and  the  result,  as  well  as  the  course  by 
compass  which  the  vessel  is  steering  at  the  time,  is 
entered  in  the  log-book,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
dead  reckoning  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Log-book  (q.  v.). 

2.  Steam-enain. :  A  tabulated summary  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coals,  tallow,  oil,  and  other  engineers’ 
stores  on  board  a  steam-vessel. 

log-board,  s. 

Naut. :  The  hinged  pair  of  boards  on  which  the 
memoranda  of  time,  wind,  course,  rate,  &c.,  are 
noted  for  transcription  into  the  log-book. 

log-book,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  The  book  which  contains  a  journal  of 
the  vessel’s  progress  from  day  to  day,  with  any 
event  occurring  on  board,  of  vessels  spoken,  &c.  It 
is  transcribed  from  the  log-board,  and  forms  the 
rough-log  from  which  the  smooth-log  is  tran¬ 
scribed. 

2.  The  same  as  Log,  s.,  I.  3. 

“Every  teacher  should  bring  his  log-book  to  the  collect¬ 
ive  examination  every  two  or  three  years.” — Fearon: 
School  Inspection,  §  13. 

log-cabin,  s.  A  hut  or  cabin  roughly  constructed 
of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

log-canoe,  s.  A  canoe  constructed  of  a  single 
log  hollowed  out. 

log-chip,  s. 

Naut.:  The  triangular  board  on  the  end  of  the 
log-line.  [Log  (1),  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 

*10g-end,  s.  The  thick  end  of  anything, 
log-glass,  s. 

Naut.:  The  sand-glass  used  at  heaving  the  log. 
Half-minute  or  quarter-minute  glasses  are  used, 
according  to  the  rate  of  sailing.  [Lod  (1),  s.,  II. 

1  (I)-] 

log-house,  s.  The  same  as  Log-cabin  (q.  v.). 
log-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  150  fathoms  in  length.  [Log  (1) ,  s., 

II.  1  (1).] 

log-measurer,  s.  A  device  for  gauging  logs,  tak¬ 
ing  the  round  measure  with  the  allowance  for  the 
squaring,  and  giving  results  in  board  measure  of 
the  ascertained  square  in  running  feet  of  the  log. 
log-reel,  s.  The  reel  of  the  log-line, 
log-roll,  v.  t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  assist  in  collecting  and  rolling  logs  for 

burning.  . 

2.  Fig. :  To  assist  mutually  m  carrying  measures 
of  legislation. 

log-ship,  s.  [Log-chip.] 
log-slate,  s.  A  log-board  (q.  v.). 
log-sled,  s.  A  short,  long,  low-benched  sled  for 
hauling  logs. 

log(2),s.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  for  liquids, 
containing,  according  to  some,  three-quarters  of  a 
pint ;  according  to  others,  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and 
consequently  five-sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  it  was  a  liquid  measure,  the  seventy- 
second  part  of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  twelfth  part 
of  the  hin. 

log  (1),  v.  i.  [Log  (1),  s.]  To  cut  and  get  out 
logs. 

log  (2),v.  t.  [Log  (1),s.]  To  enter  in  a  log-book. 
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log  (3),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  lagre= to  wag  the  tail.] 
To  move  or  rock  to  and  fro. 

log'-Jtn,  log-gan,  s.  [Log  (3),  v.]  A  rocking- 
stone  ;  a  large  stone  so  balanced  as  to  be  easily 
made  to  rock  to  and  fro.  [Rocking-stone.] 

lo-gan  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  logan(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Loganiace® 
(q.  v.).^ 

Ib-gan  -I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mr.  Brown  after  a 
Mr.  Jas.  Logan,  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
some  experiments  on  the  generation  of  plants. 
(Loudon.)) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Loganea?  and 
the  order  Loganiace®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  about 
eleven  small  Australian  bushes  or  herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  entire  leaves  and  terminal  or 
axillary  bunches  of  white  flowers. 

15-gan-I-a’-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  logan(ia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot.:  Loganiads;  an  order  of  perigynous  exe- 
gens,  alliance  Gentianales.  The  leaves  are  oppo¬ 
site,  entire,  with  stipules  often  interpetiolar ;  flow¬ 
ers  racemose,  corymbose,  or  solitary ;  calyx  valvate 
or  imbricated,  four  to  five-parted ;  coroHa  regular 
or  irregular,  four,  five,  or  ten-cleft ;  stamens  in  the 
same  line :  ovary  superior,  two,  three,  or  spuriously 
four-celled ;  ovules  indefinite  or  solitary  ;  fruit  cap¬ 
sular,  drupaceous  or  berried.  Distribution,  trop¬ 
ical  or  intertropical  countries.  Known  genera  22, 
species  162. 

lo-gan-i-ad§,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  logani(a) ;  Eng. 
pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Loganiace®  (q.  v.). 

16  -gan-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Logan  oy 
T.S.  Hunt;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
hornblende,  having  its  form,  angles,  and  cleavage. 
Composition:  Silica,  33‘28 ;  alumina,  lS'SO;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  1*92 ;  magnesia.  35-50;  water,  16.0. 
Corresponds  very  closely  to  thecomposition  of  pen- 
ninite  (q.  v).  Found  in  the  Laurentian  crystalline 
limestone  of  Canada. 

log  9,-ced  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  logaoidiJcos,  from  logos— 
speech,  prose,  and  aoide= poetry,  verse.] 

Pros. :  A  term  applied  to  verses  in  which  the 
stronger  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into  the  weaker 
trochaic,  so  that  they  seem  to  partake  of  the 
natures  both  of  prose  and  poetry. 

log'-JL-riLthm,  s.  [Gr.  logos=  a  word,  a  propor¬ 
tion,  and  arithmos=a  number ;  Fr.  logarithme;  Sp, 
&  Ital.  logaritmo .] 

Math.:  The  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a 
fixed  number,  called  the  base,  to  produce  the  given 
number.  The  logarithm  of  N  to  the  base  a  is  thuL 
expressed,  loga  N.  The  logarithm  of  any  number 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  base  a,  and  different 
systems  of  logarithms  are  found  by  taking  different 
values  of  a,-  but  since  a®=l,in  every  system  log«l= 
0.  By  taking  different  values  of  N  in  each  system, 
different  values  of  x  will  be  found  in  each  system, 
and  such  numbers  being  registered  will  form  tables 
of  logarithms.  The  Common,  or  Briggs’,  tables  of 
Logarithms  are  calculated  to  base  10.  The  Napier¬ 
ian  tables,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  are  calculated 
to  base  e  (epsilon),  which— 2‘7182818.  In  the  00m- 
mon  system  of  logarithms,  the  logarithm  of  100  is 
2,  because  10  raised  to  the  second  power=100;  sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  logarithm  of  1000=3,  of  10000=  4,  and  so 
on.  When  the  logarithms  form  a  series  in  arith¬ 
metical  progression,  the  corresponding  natural 
numbers  form  a  series  in  geometrical  progression, 
thus : 

Logarithms  ..  0  1  2  3  4  6 

Natural  numbers  1  10  100  1000  10000  100000 
The  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and  10  con¬ 
sist  of  decimals;  of  numbers  between  10  and  100 they 
consist  of  the  integer  1  and  a  decimal;  of  number* 
between  100  and  1000  of  the  integer  2  and  a  decimal, 
and  so  on.  The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  ia 
called  the  index,  and  it  is  always  less  by  1  than  tha 
number  of  integer  places  in  the  corresponding 
natural  number :  thus  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of 
3is0,  of30isl  of  300  is  2,  and  so  on.  The  logarithms 
of  decimals  have  negative  indices,  and  the  number 
of  units  in  the  index  is  always  greater  by  1  than  the 
number  of  ciphers  immediately  following  the  deci¬ 
mal  point:  thus  the  index  of  thelogarithm  of  -3  is 
— 1,  of  -03  is— 2,  of  ‘003  is  —3  and  soon.  The  decimal 
part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  mantissa.  Loga¬ 
rithms  are  of  great  service  in  shortening  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division ;  for  since  the  sum  of  the  logarithms 
of  two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of 
those  numbers;  and  since  logarithms  are  the  in¬ 
dices  of  powers  of  the  same  basis,  the  difference  of 
the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient;  also  the  multiple  of  the  logarithm  of 
a  number  is  thelogarithm  of  the  power  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  a  fraction  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is 


b6il  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
cian,  -t’ian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding  root.  Hence  a 
complete  table  of  logarithms  would  ‘enable  us  to 
perform  multiplication  by  addition,  division  by- 
subtraction,  involution  by  multiplication,  and 
evolution  by  division.  Logarithms  were  invented 
by  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston  in  Scotland  in  1614, 
and  improved  by  Henry  Briggs,  Savillian  Professor 
of  Geometry  at  Oxford  in  1624. 

*|  (1)  Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm : 
The  difference  between  the  given  logarithm  and  10. 

(2)  Hyperbolic  logarithms:  The  Napierian  system 
of  logarithms,  so  called  from  their  relation  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas  included  between  the  equilateral  hyper¬ 
bola  and  its  asymptotes.  , 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  Napierian  logarithms 
should  be  called  hyperbolic,  rather  than  those  of  any 
other  system;  for,  the  same  relation  which  exists  between 
the  Napierian  system  and  the  equilateral  hyperbola  also 
exists  between  other  systems  and  oblique  hyperbolas.  In 
the  case  of  oblique  hyperbolas,  the  area  is  limited  by  two 
oblique  ordinates,  and  the  modulus  of  the  system  is 
always  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  ordi¬ 
nates.” — Davies  &  Peck:  Mathematical  Diet.;  Logarithms. 

I6g-g,-rith-met'-ic,  *l6g-a-rith-met'-ic-al,  a. 
[Formed  on  analogy  of  arithmetic,  arithmetical .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  logarithms;  logarithmic. 

log-a-rith-met'-ic-3.Uly,  adv.  [Eng.  logarith- 
metical;  - ly .]  The  same  as  Logarithmically 
(q.  v.). 

log-a-rlth -mic,  log-st-rith  -m.Ic-9.1,  a.  [Eng. 
logarithm;  ~ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  loga¬ 
rithms;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

“A  mathematical  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  logarithmic 
average.” — Athenceum,  Aug.  19,  1882. 

logarithmic-curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  that  may  be  referred  to  a  system 
of  rectangular  coordinate  axes,  such  that  the  ordi¬ 
nate  of  anylpoint  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of 
its  abscissa. 

logarithmic-spiral,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve-line  intimately  connected  with 
the  logarithmic-curve.  It  intersects  all  its  radiants 
at  the  same  angle,  which  angle  is  the  modulus  of 
the  system  of  logarithms  represented  by  the  partic¬ 
ular  spiral.  Also  called  a  logistic-spiral. 

log-  a-rith'-mic-al-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  logcirith- 
mical;  -ly.\  In  a  loganthmical  manner ;  by  the  use 
or  aid  of  logarithms. 

*loge,  s.  [Fr.]  A  lodge,  a  lodging,  a  habitation. 
C Chaucer :  C.  T.,  14,895.) 

log  -gan,  s.  [Logan.] 

*log  -gilt,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  log  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  small  log  or  piece  of  wood. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  name  of  an  old  game,  consisting  in 
fixing  a  stake  in  the  ground,  and  pitching  small 

f  ieces  of  wood  at  it,  the  nearest  thrown  winning, 
t  was  declared  unlawful  by  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1.) 

logged,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Lodge,  v.] 
logged,  a.  [Eng.  log;  -ed.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Fastened  with  logs.  ( Amer .) 

2.  Naut.:  The  same  as  Watek-logged  (q.  v.). 
log  -ger,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  log  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  person  employed  to  get  logs  or 
timber.  ( U.  8.) 

*B.  Asadj.:  Stupid.  ( Cotton :  Burlesque  upon 
Burlesque.) 

log  -ger-head,  s.  [Eng.  logger ,  a.,  and  head.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow,  a 
dolt.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  ( pi.) :  Centaurea  nigra. 

2.  Build. :  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a  long 
handle  used  to  melt  tar. 

3.  Naut. :  A  runnel  on  the  gunwale  of  a  whale¬ 
boat,  over  which  the  line  passes  as  it  is  drawn  out 
by  the  fish ;  a  ballard. 

4.  ZoOl.:  [Loggerhead-turtle.] 

IT  (1)  To  fall  (come,  or  go)  to  loggerheads :  To 
come  to  blows.  (L’ Estrange.) 

(2)  To  be  at  loggerheads :  To  quarrel,  to  fight ;  to 
engage  in  a  dispute, 
loggerhead-turtle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Thalassochelys  olivacea,  formerly  Chelone 
couanna,  a  turtle  frequenting  the  Atlantic,  and 
found  more  rarely  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  head 
is  low,  broad,  and  flat  on  the  top.  The  feet  are 
large.  Body  colored  brownish  or  reddish-brown. 
The  Indian  loggerhead  has  long  fore  limbs,  and  but 
one  claw. 

10?-ger-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  loggerhead;  -ed.] 
Doltish,  stupid,  blockheaded.  (Shakesp.:  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1.) 
loggerheaded-shrike,  s. 

Ornith. :  Lanius  carolinensis  ( Wilson) .  Its  colors 
are  gray,  black,  and  white,  it  feeds  on  crickets 
and  grasshoppers. 


log  gi-g,  (pi.  log'-gi-e),  s.  [Ital.]  [Lodge.] 

Italian  Architecture : 

1.  A  corridor  or  gallery  of  a  palatial  building, 
sometimes  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  at  other 


Palazzo  Della  Loggia,  Brescia. 


times  at  the  height  of  one  or  more  stories  running 
along  the  front  or  part  of  the  front  of  the  building, 
and  open  on  one  side  to  the  air,  on  which  side  is  a 
series  of  pillars  or  slender  piers  ;  a  belvedere. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  window  in  the  middle  of 
the  chief  story  of  a  building,  often  projecting  from 
the  wall. 

3.  An  open  balcony  in  a  theater  or  concert-hall, 
log-ging  (1),  s.  [Lodging.] 

*log'-ging  (2) ,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Log,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  collecting  or  getting  logs. 

logging-ax,  s.  An  ax  used  in  cutting  off  logs. 

It  is  usually  heavier  than  a  felling  or  lopping  ax. 

logging-head,  s.  The  working-beam  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

log  -ic,  tlOg'-lCS,  s.  [Fr.  logique,  from  Lat.  log¬ 
ic  a  (ars)  —  (the  art)  of  logic  ;  logicus  =  logical ;  Gr. 
logike  techne—( the  art)  of  logic;  logikos  —  pertain¬ 
ing  to  speech  or  logic ;  logos  =  a  speech ;  lego  —  to 
read.] 

Hist.  (&  Phil. :  Logic,  as  known  in  the  present 
day,  is  a  development  and  modification  of  the 
techne  dialektike= art  of  reasoning,  which  Aristotle, 
utilizing  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  not¬ 
ably  those  of  Zeno  of  Elea,  molded  into  some¬ 
thing  like  consistent  shape.  The  first  development 
of  Aristotelian  Logic  was  by  the  Scholastics  (q.  v.) ; 
and  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil.  (1880),  ii.  22)  mentions  it 
with  praise  of  Abelard,  that  “he  brought  forward 
Logic  as  an  independent  power  in  the  great  arena 
of  theological  debate.”  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  probably  as  a  protest,  Scholasticism  was  de¬ 
preciated,  and  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
it  was  discarded  for  Ramism  (q.  v.).  The  subtle 
distinctions  and  keen  disputations  of  the  Schoolmen 
led  in  the  next  century  to  Bacon’s  condemnation 
of  the  perversion — not  of  the  cultivation — of  logical 
pursuits.  Locke  was  not  so  moderate,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Essay  (ch.  xxii.,  Of  Reason).  [For  Ger¬ 
man  Logic,  seo  Hegelianism,  Kantian-philoso- 
phy,  and  Transcendentalism.]  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
there  was  little  dispute  as  to  how  Logic  should  be 
defined.  The  Port  Royalists  had  certainly  called 
it  the  Art  of  Thinking;  but  the  Art  or  Science  of 
Reasoning,  or  the  Art  and  Science  of  Reasoning 
met  with  little  opposition  as  a  definition.  This  is 
how  Whately  defines  it  (Logic,  Introd.,  §  1),  and  a 
writer  of  such  opposite  opinions  as  Tongiorgi,  S.  J. 
(Inst.  Phil.)  has  substantially  the  same  words;  and 
a  parallel  passage  to  Whately’s  explanation,  as  to 
how  Logic  is  at  once  a  science  and  an  art,  occurs  in 
Liberatore,  who  is  read  in  many  of  the  ecclesiast.i- 
tical  colleges  in  Rome.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  that ; 

"Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought 
or  the  Science  of  the  Formal  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the 
Science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Forms  of  Thought;  for  all 
these  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the  same  thing.” 
—Lectures  on  Logic  (ed.  1874),  i.  26. 

Mill’s  definition  is  far  wider  in  its  inclusion,  for  he 
makes  Logic  coextensive  with  proof : 

"Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  which  are  subservient  to  the  estimation 
of  evidence;  both  the  process  itself  of  advancing  from 
known  truths  to  unknown,  and  all  other  intellectual  oper¬ 
ations  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  to  this.  It  includes,  there¬ 
fore,  the  operation  of  Naming;  for  language  is  an 
instrument  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  means  of  commu¬ 
nicating  our  thoughts.” — Logic  (Introd.  §  7). 

Sayce  (Prin.  Comp.  Philol.,  Pref.  ix.)  has  a  passage, 
which  is  an  admirable  gloss  upon  the  latter  part  of 
this  definition.  (See  also  Lewes :  Hist.  Phil.  (1880) , 
1.  301,  sqq.) 

IT  1.  Applied  logic: 

(1)  [ Modified  logic .] 

(2)  The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for  logical 
method  employed  in  some  particular  branch  of 
investigation. 


2.  Deductive  logic :  Syllogistic  Logic  ;  in  which  no 
morels  inferred  in  the  conclusion  than  is  implicitly 
contained  in  the  premises.  [Syllogism.] 

3.  Equational  logic :  A  system  of  logical  notation 
in  which  propositions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of 
equations.  (See  Jevons :  Principles  of  Science,  and 
Studies  in  Deductive  Logic.) 

4.  Inductive  logic:  The  science  which  treats  of 
inductive  reasoning,  by  which,  broadly  speaking,  a 
general  proposition  is  inferred  from  a  number  of 
particular  propositions.  [Inductive-method.] 

5.  Modified  logic :  That  logic  which  is  concerned 
in  the  investigation  of  Truth  and  its  contradictory 
opposite,  Error;  of  the  causes  of  Error,  and  the 
impediments  to  Truth  and  their  removal,  and  of 
the  subsidiaries  by  which  human  thought  may  be 
strengthened  and  guided  in  its  functions. 

“What  I  have  called  Modified  Logic  is  identical  with 
what  Kant  and  other  philosophers  have  denominated 
Applied  Logic.” — Sir  TV.  Hamilton:  Logic  (ed.  1874),  i.  60. 

6.  Pure  logic:  (See  extracts.) 

"Pure  logic  arises  from  a  comparison  of  things  as  to 
their  sameness  or  difference  in  any  quality  or  circum¬ 
stance  whatever.” — TV.  Stanley  Jevons:  Pure  Logic,  p.  17. 

"Pure  logic  teaches  both  the  laws  of  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  or  Perception,  and  those  of  mediate  knowledge  or 
Thought.” — Ueberweg:  Logic,  p.  17. 

7.  Syllogistic  logic:  [ Deductive  logic.] 

8.  Symbolic  logic: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

“ Symbolic  logic  is  not  a  generalization  of  the  Common 
Logic  in  all  directions  alike.  It  confines  itself  to  one 
side  of  it,  viz.,  the  class  or  denotation  side — probably  the 
only  side  which  admits  of  much  generalization — and  this 
it  pushes  to  the  utmost  limits,  withdrawing  attention 
from  everything  which  does  not  develop  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” —  Venn:  Symbolic  Logic,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  The  term  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  logical  relations  by  mathematical  signs 
or  by  diagrams. 

log  -Ic-?il,  a.  [Eng.  logic;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic;  taught  or  used  in 
logic. 

“But  they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  vertues,  and 
natures,  and  actions,  and  passions,  and  such  other  log¬ 
ical  words.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  98. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  logic ; 
sound  in  reasoning. 

“He,  by  sequel  logical, 

Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all.” 

Prior:  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  furnished  with  logic. 

“A  man  who  sets  up  as  a  judge  in  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logical  head.” — Addison. 

log-i-cal'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  logical;  - ity .]  The 
state  or  quality  of  beinglogical. 

“It  [Cynicism]  required  a  great  rude  energy,  a  fanat¬ 
ical  logicality  of  mind.” — Lewes:  History  of  Philosophy, 
i.  191. 

*log-i-cal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [English  logicaliz(e) ; 

- ation .]  The  act  of  making  logical. 

“  The  mere  act  of  writing  tends  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
logicalization  of  thought.” — E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  xvi. 

*log'-T-cal-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  logical;  -ize.]  To  make 
logical. 

“Thought  is  logicalized  by  the  effort  at  expression.” — 
E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  xvi. 

log'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  logical;  -ly.]  In  a  log¬ 
ical  manner;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
logic. 

“This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  logically  follow  out  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

lo-gi-clan, [Fr.  logicien,  from  Lat.  logicus.] 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  logic  ;  a  teacher  or 
professor  of  logic. 

“The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright ; 

’Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  201. 
*log'-i-§I§e, v.  i.  [Eng.  logic;  -ise.]  To  reason; 
to  exercise  logical  powers, 
tlog  -lcs,  s.  [Logic.] 

lo'-gie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  hollowed- 
out  pewter  polished  in  various  concavities,  and 
used  as  theatrical  jewelry. 

Ld-gier'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
John  Bernard  Logier,  who  was  born  at  Cassel,  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1846. 

Logierian  system,  s. 

Music:  A  system  of  musical  instruction  intro¬ 
duced  by  Logier.  It  flourished  from  about  1817  to 
1827. 

*log  -1st,  s.  [Gr.  logistes=  a  calculator.]  A  cal¬ 
culator. 

lo-gist  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  logistikos= skilled  in  calcu¬ 
lating,  from  logizomai- to  calculate ;  Fr.  logis- 
tique.] 

1.  Logical. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  logistics;  sexagesi¬ 
mal. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


logistic-arithmetic 
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lolium 


logistic-arithmetic,  s. 

Math.:  Certain  logarithmic  numbers  used  for 
facilitating  the  calculation  of  the  fourth  term  of  a 
proposition,  of  which  one  of  the  terms  is  a  given 
constant  quantity,  commonly  one  hour,  while  the 
other  terms  are  expressed  in  minutes  and  seconds ; 
in  which  case  the  logistic  logarithm  of  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  seconds,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  is  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  logarithm  of  3,600,  the  number  of  seconds 

in  an  hour,  over  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  wr>T,rrr  „  Z" 

of  seconds ;  so  that  the  process  is  reduced  to  adding  H  regularity  to 

the  logistic  logarithms  of  the  second  and  third  Z^ogo^form^anjmp 


lo  go  met -ric,  lo-go-met-rlc-al,  a.  [Greek 

logos— a  word,  ratio,  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical 
(q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  alogometer;  used  to 
measure  chemical  equivalents, 
log  -os,  s.  [Gr.] 

1-  Phil. :  The  word  Logos  has  a  philosophical  as 
well  as  a  religious  history.  It  first  becomes  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  theories  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  where 
it  appears  as  a^  law  of  nature,  objective  in  the 

'  to  the  movement 
mportant  part  of 


*16i-o-lIte,  s.  [After 
founder.]  A  Jesuit  (q.  v.) 


Ignatius  Loyola,  the 


“  Which  the  false  Loiolite  traduced,” — Hackett:  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  172. 

loir  (oi  as  w<i),s.  [From  Er.  loir;  Prov.  glire; 
Sp.  liron ;  Port,  leirao  ,'  Ital.  gliero;  Lat.  glis  (genit. 
gliris)  =  a  dormouse.] 

Zobl. :  Myoxus  glis.  A  dormouse  larger  than  the 
common  species.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia. 

ldi-se-leur'-l-g.,  s.  [Named  after  Loiseleur- 


terms,  which  gives  the  logistic  logarithm  of  the  world  and  determinfne  ltPthevPcalled  both  -Deslongchamps,  a  French  botanist.] 
fourth  term.  For  example,  to  form  the  logistic  log-  t,0„os  and  (fori  -Bof. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae,  sometimes  merged  in 

anthm  of  3’  20"  or  200”,  we  take  the  logarithm  “A, Azalea,  but  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  them  distinct. 

2'3010  from  3' 5563,  and  we  have  1‘2553  for  the  logistic  ,y  iaws,  which  the  ^tr?i?=  1  Loiseleuria  procumbens  is  better  known  as  Azalea 

ogarithm  of  3' 20”  Logistic  logarithms  are  tabu-  $  ‘c^sef Thefalso  teThtThS  ma^  Procumbens.  [Azalea.] 

lated. and  employed  in  certain  astronomical  com-  ?£ep£ ^ogos^llich thfy  calltdTn““ 

thetos,  so  long  as  it  was  resident  within  the  breast ; 
prophorikos,  when  it  was  expressed.  For  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Philo,  see  extract : 


putations,  but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  disused 
logistic-spiral,  s.  [Logarithmic-spiral.] 

lo-gist  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  logistic ;  -ah]  The  same 
as  Logistic  (q.  v.). 

lo-gist  -Ics,  s.  [Logistic.] 

1.  Math.:  The  same  as  sexagesimal  arithmetic, 
that  is,  that  system  of  arithmetic  in  which  numbers 
are  expressed  in  the  scale  of  sixty.  The  use  of  this 
scale  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  trigonometrical 
operations  for  expressing  fractional  parts  of  a  cir¬ 
cumference,  or  of  a  right  angle. 

2 .  Mil.:  That  branch  of  military  science  or  art 
which  deals  with  the  comparative  warlike  resources 
of  countries  between  which  war  is  likely  to  break 
out,  and  also  with  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  to  be  conducted,  the  means  of  transit,  resources 
of  food,  geographical  features,  climate,  &c. 

log  -man,  s.  [Eng.  log,  and  man.] 

*1.  One  employed  to  carry  logs. 

“  To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and,  for  your  sake, 

Am  I  this  patient  logman.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  collect  and  take  logs  to  a 

mill. 

*l0-g0C'-r{f-<jy,  s.  [Gr.  logos= a  word;  krated— 
to  rule.]  Government  by  the  power  of  words. 

*lo-gd-dae  -dgJ-y,  s.  [Greek  logos=  a  word,  and 
daidalos  —  cunningly  wrought.]  A  playing  with 
words ;  verbal  legerdemain. 

log  -o-gram,  s.  [Gr.  logos= a  word,  and  gramma 
—  a  letter. 

1.  A  phonogram  or  sign,  which  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  represents  a  word ;  as,  |  that  is  t,  for  that. 

2.  A  set  of  verses  forming  a  puzzle.  The  verses 
contain  words  synonymous  with  certain  others 
formed  from  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  an 
original  word,  which  last  it  is  the  obj  ect  to  find  out. 

10-{ 
writer 


“The  Logos,  a  being  intermediate  between  God  and  the 
world,  dwells  with  God  as  His  Wisdom.  The  Logos  is  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  divine  reason  re¬ 
vealing  itself  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Logos  does  not 
exist  from  eternity  like  God,  and  yet  its  genesis  is  not 
like  our  own  and  that  of  all  other  created  beings;  it  is  the 
first-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  is  for  us,  who  are  imper¬ 
fect,  a  God;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  its  mother.  .  .  . 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Logos,  God  created  the  world, 
and  has  revealed  Himself  to  it.  The  Logos  is  also  the 
representative  of  the  world  before  God,  acting  as  its  high- 
priest,  intercessor,  and  Paraclete.” — Ueberweg:  Hist. 
Philos.,  i.  224,  225. 

2.  Scrip. :  A  Being  who  was  in  the  beginning,  was 
with  God,  and  was  God;  made  all  things,  had  in 
himself  life,  which  was  the  light  of  men;  became 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men.  (John  i.  1,  3,  4, 14 ;  cf. 
also  1  John  i.  1,  where  the  Logos  is  called  the 
“  Word  of  Life.”)  The  reference  is  evidently  to 
Jesus  Christ,  viewed  as  having  existed  from  the 
beginning,  and  at  a  certain  period  becoming  incarn¬ 
ate  and  dwelling  among  men. 

log'-o-thete,  s.  [Gr.  logos=  a  word,  and  tithemi 
=to  place.]  An  accountant;  an  officer  of  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Empire,  who  was  the  head  of  an  adminis¬ 
trative  department,  the  public  treasurer,  or  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire. 

“In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name  of 
logothete,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers  of 
the  finances;  the  principal  officers  were  distinguished  as 
the  logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the 
private  and  public  treasure;  and  the  great  logothete,  the 
supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  Monarchies.” — Gibbon: 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  liii. 

log'-o-type,  s. 

(q.  v.).] 

Print. :  A  type  having  for  its  face  a  whole  word 
or  a  combination  of  letters  in  common  use ;  as,  con, 
com,  tion,  ing,  the,  and,  in,  on,  &c.  These  com- 


loi-ter,  *loy-ter,  *loi-tren,  *loy-tron,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[Dut.  leuteren— to  linger,  to  loiter,  to  trifle  ;  loteren 
=to  delay,  to  linger.  From  the  same  root  as  Eng. 
lout;  A.S.  lutan ;  Icel.  luta  —  to  stoop;  lutr  — 
stooping.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  linger,  to  delay,  to  dawdle,  to 
spend  time  idly,  to  be  dilatory,  to  lag. 

“Oh,  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 

Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost.” 

Scott:  Glenfinlas. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  consume  in  trifles ;  to 
idle.  Followed  by  away ;  as,  to  loiter  away  one’s 
time. 

loi  -ter-er,  s.  [English  loiter ;  -er.]  One  who 
loiters  or  lingers ;  a  lingerer,  an  idler ;  one  who  is 
dilatory. 

“And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat.”  Byron:  Corsair,  i.  4. 

ldi-ter-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Loiter.] 

lbi'-ter-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loitering;  -ly.]  In  a 
loitering,  dawdling,  or  dilatory  manner. 

Lok,  Lo'-ki,  s.  [Icel.  =  a  deceiver,  lokka,  Ger. 
lochen=  to  entice.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all 
wickedness  and  calamities.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Hela,  goddess  of  the  lower  regions. 

lo'-ka-o,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Chemistry :  A  crude  dye,  originally  imported  from 
China  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Green,  but  now 
extracted  from  the  berries  of  the  common  buck¬ 
thorn.  It  contains  30  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 
Pure  lokao,  obtained  by  treating  the  crude  dye  with 
solution  of  ammonia  carbonate,  filtering,  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  with  alcohol,  is  a  compound  of  ammonia 
with  a  pure  blue  coloring  matter  called  lokaln, 


[Gr.iopos=a  word,  and  Eng.  type 

■  -  -  and  an  insoluble  residue,  lokaStin,  CisHieOio-  An 

aqueous  solution  of  crude  lokao  dyes  cotton  a  pale 
green,  but  gives  to  wool  and  silk  a  pale  bluish-gray 
lo-ka-e-tin,  s.  [Lokao..] 
lo'-ka-in,  s.  [Lokao.] 
loke(l),s.  [Lock,s.] 

1.  A  wicket,  a  hatch. 

2.  A  private  road  or  path. 

3.  A  narrow  lane. 

*16ke  (2),  s.  [Lock  (2),  s.] 

*loke,  v.  t.  [Look,  v.] 

*lok-en,  *loke,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lock,  v.] 
lo-lfg'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lolig(o) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suff.  -idee.] 

ZoQl.:  Carpenter’s  name  for  a  family  of  Cephalo- 
pods,  called  by  Woodward  and  others  Teuthidee. 
lol’-i-go,  s.  [Lat.=the  cuttle  fish.] 

.  ZoOl.:  Calamary.  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  mol- 

atonic  dyspepsia.  It  colors  the  urine  of  those  who  lusks,  family  Teuthidee,  sub-family  Myopsinee  (My- 
use  it  pink.  ( Garrod .)  .  opsidee,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is  lanceolate,  with 

l'd'-ef  a  Sluggish  ;  slow-going.  the  shaft  produced  in  front.  It  is  multiplied  by  age, 

_ ft’.  '  r-r  a  _ _  so  that  in  old  individuals  several  pens  are  found 

lo -hock,  s.  [Loch  (2) ,  s.]  A  med icme  or ^prepa-  pached  closely  together.  (Owen.)  The  body  tapers 
ration  of  a  consistence  between  a  soft  electuary  and  behind,  being  much  elongated  in  the  males  ;  the  fins 
a  syrup.  are  terminal,  united,  rhombic.  Length,  excluding 

ldim-lc,  a.  [Gr.  loimikos,  from  loimos— conta-  the  tentacles,  from  three  inches  to  two  and  a  half 


Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  Herodotus  are  so  called  by 
Thucydides  (i.  21),  and  the  name  has  been  since 
appropriated  to  the  old  chroniclers  before  Herodo¬ 
tus.  (Liddell  dt  Scott.) 

2.  A  professional  speech-writer, 
lo-go-graph'-lc,  lo-go-graph  -ic-e.1,  a.  [Eng. 
logograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  logog- 
raphy  (q.  v.). 

logographic-printing,  s.  The  same  as  Logog- 
raphy,  1.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  John¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Walters  of  the  London  Times,  in  1783. 

♦lo-go-graph -Ic-gl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  logograph- 
ical ;  - ly. ]  In  a  logographic  |manner ;  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  logography. 

lo-gog  -rSGphy,  s.  [Greek  logographia,  from 
logos=  a  word,  and  grapho=to  write;  Fr.  logogra- 
p/liC.J 

1.  A  method  of  printing  in  which  a  type  represents 
a  whole  word,  or  a  termination  of  a  word,  instead 
of  a  single  letter. 

2.  A  system  of  taking  down  the  words  of  a  speaker,  -•  ^ ,  .  •.  ...  ,  r — ,  —  v  —  - -.- — -  - --  „ 

without  making  use  of  shorthand,  by  a  number  or  gious  matter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  plague  or  feet.  S.  P.  Woodward  considered  that  twenty-three 


letters  such  a.sff,fft. 

log-thing  (h  silent),  subst.  [Icel.  Wp=law,  and 
thing= an  assembly.]  The  legislative  portion  of  the 
Norwegian  diet,  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  the 
members,  who  sit  apart  from  the  others,  and  form, 
with  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom. 

log  -wopd,  s.  [Eng.  log,  and  wood;  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  imported  in  logs.] 
Bot.,  Comm.,  c fee.:  The  wood  of  Hcematoxylon 
campeachianum.  It  is  used  as  a  red  dye  stuff.  The 
Decoction  of  Logwood  and  the  Extract  of  Logwood 
are  officinal  preparations.  Logwood  is  used  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and 


reporters,  each  of  whom  took  down  three  or  four 
words.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  about 
1784. 

log'-o-grlph,  *log-o-gryph,  s.  [Gr.  logos= a 
word,  and  griphos= a  fishing-net,  a  riddle  ;  Fr.  logog- 
riphe ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  logogrifo .]  An  enigmatical  ques¬ 
tion  ;  a  puzzle,  a  riddle. 

flo-gom  -a-chlst,  s.  [Eng.  logomach(y) ;  -isf.] 
One  who  contends  or  disputes  about  words. 

l6-gom'-3,-chy,  s.  [Gr.  logomachia,  from  logos= 
a  word,  and  machomai=to  fight;  Fr.  logomachie; 
ltal.  logomachia;  Sp.  logomaquia .]  A  contention 
in  words  or  about  words ;  a  dispute  about  words. 


other  contagious  disease. 

loin,  *loine,  *loyne,  s.  [0.  Fr.  logne,  lonae,  from 
Law  Lat.  Humbea,  from  Lat.  lumbus  =  the  loin. 
Prob.  cogn.  with  Mid.  Eng.  lend,lcend;  A.S .len- 
dena= the  loins.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  joint  of  meat,  corresponding  to  the  part 
described  under  II. 

3.  (PI.).  The  reins. 

“Smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against 
him.” — Deut.  xxxiii.  11. 

II.  Anat.  (Human  &  comp.):  A  popular  rather 


recent  species  are  known,  these  Steenstrup  reduces 
to  seven.  They  are  found  in  all  seas.  One  is  fossil ; 
it  is  from  the  Lias.  Loligo  vulgaris  is  the  Common 
Squid ;  L.  media  the  Little  Squid.  [Squid.] 

lol-i-gop  -sis,  s.  [Lat.  loligo=  a  cuttle  fish,  and 
Gr.  opsis^look,  appearance.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  mol  lusks,  family 
Teuthidee,  sub-family  Oligopsinee  (Oligopsidw, 
D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is  slender,  with  a  minute 
conical  appendix ;  the  body  is  elongated,  the  arms 
short,  the  cups  in  two  rows ;  the  tentacles  slender, 
the  funnel  valveless.  Eight  species  are  known,  all 
recent.  They  are  pelagic,  and  found  in  various  seas. 
lol'-I-um,  *lol  -l-on,  s.  [Lat.  lolium  =  darnel, 


_ , _ ^ _  -  than  a  scientific  term  for  the  soft  part  of  a  verte- 

lo-gom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  logos= a  word,  ratio,  and  brate,  lying  between  the  false  ribs  and  the  hip-  cockle,  tares.] 
metron=  a  measure.]  A  scale  for  measuring  chemi-  joint.  ,  Scientifically  this  is  called  the  lateral  part  atsrf ^e'  ^sSdribe  Hord?ace« 


cal  equivalents. 


of  the  lumbar  region. 


b<JH  boy*,  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 


loll 
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lonchidite 


{Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  The  spike  is  distichous,  the 
spikelets  solitary ;  the  empty  glume  one,  the  flower¬ 
ing  glumes  many.  Four  species  are  known,  all  from 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

loll,  *loll-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  f  O.  Dut.  lollen— to  sit 
over  the  fire  ;  prob.  a  derivative  of  lull=to  sing  to 
sleep;  Icel.  lulla= to  loll;  lolla= to  move  slowly; 
la>Ua= to  toddle  as  a  child;  lolla— sloth.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lie  or  recline  idly;  to  lie  in  a  careless  atti¬ 
tude  ;  to  lounge. 

“The  large  Achilles  on  his  press’d  bed  lolling 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  To  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue  of  a  dog 
when  heated  with  exertion  and  panting. 

“To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng, 

With  paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xvi.  199. 

3.  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  out  from  the 
mouth.  (Said  of  animals.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  out ;  to  allow  to  hang  from  the 
mouth. 

“With  his  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxxii. 

♦loll,  s.  [Loll,  v.]  One  who  lolls  about;  a 
lounger,  an  idler, 

“A  lobbe,  a  loute,  a  heavy  loll,  a  logge.” 

Breton:  Pasquil’s  Madcappe,  p.  10. 

Lol  -lard,  s.  [A  confusion  between  two  words: 
holler= one  who  lolls  about,  a  lazy  fellow,  and  O. 
Dut.  lollaerd— a  mumbler  of  prayers,  a  Lollard, 
front  lullen,  lollen=  to  sing,  to  hum.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist.  (PI.) : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  association  which 
arose  at  Antwerp  about  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  By  some,  Walter  Lollard,  who  was 
burnt  alive  at  Cologne  in  1322,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder,  but  it  seems  to  have  existed  before  his 
time.  The  members  were  unmarried  men  and  wid¬ 
owers,  who  lived  in  community  under  a  chief, 
reserving  to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of 
returning  to  their  former  mode  of  life.  In  1472  the 
Pope  constituted  them  a  religious  order.  In  1506 
Julius  II.  increased  their  privileges.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  name,  having  become  one  of  contempt, 
was  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wycliffe,  and 
especially  to  the  poor  preachers  whom  he  sent  out. 
Lechler  states  that  “a  monkish  zealot,  Henry 
Cromp,  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Bawynglas, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,”  preaching  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1382,  “in¬ 
dulged  in  violent  attacks  upon  the  Wiclif  party, 
and  applied  to  them  the  heretic  name  of  Lollards, 
which  had  recently  come  into  use,  but  till  that  time 
had  never  been  publicly  employed.”  (Lechler: 
Wiclif  and  His  English  Precursors ,  ed.  Lorimer.) 
While  Richard  II.  reigned,  the  persecution  of  the 
Lollards  was  not  heartily  favored  by  the  Court, 
though  proceedings  against  them  were  authorized, 
and  in  1395  they  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament 
for  the  reform  of  the  church.  But  on  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  in  1399,  a  change  for  the 
worse  took  place.  The  clergy  had  assisted  Henry 
IY.  to  the  throne,  in  return  for  which  he  followed 
their  directions  as  to  the  Lollards,  and  the  Act  de 
hoeretico  comburendo  was  passed  as  2  Henry  IV.,  c. 
15.  The  first  Lollard  martyr  was  William  Sautre, 
who  was  burnt  in  London,  Feb.  12;  1401.  The  second 
was  Thomas  Badby,  a  mechanic  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  who  was  burnt  in  1409  or  1410.  Henry 
V.,  who  carried  out  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his 
father,  became  king  in  1413.  On  Sept.  25  of  the 
same  year.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord  Cobham),  who 
had  edited  the  works  of  Wycliffe,  was  adjudged  to 
be  “  a  most  pernicious  and  detestable  heretic.”  In 
Jan.,  1414.  a  conspiracy  of  Lollards  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Lord  Cobham  was  alleged  to  have  been 
detected,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  escaped  into  Wales.  Being  recapt¬ 
ured,  he  was  put  to  death  by  cruel  torture  in  St. 
Giles’  Fields,  London,  on  Dec.  25, 1418.  [Wvcliff- 

ITES.] 

Lol'-l9,rd-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Lollard ;  -ism.] 

Theol.  <£  Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  of  the  followers 
of  John  Wycliffe.  The  views  of  Wycliffe  under¬ 
went  a  process  of  development  as  his  researches 
and  experience  extended,  and  were  by  no  means  the 
same  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  In  so  far  as  they  de¬ 
parted  from  Roman  Catholicism,  they  approached, 
and,  in  some  cases,  went  beyond  what  subsequently 
became  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Calvinism  or 
Puritanism,  commingled  with  an  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ment,  Erastianism.  Among  the  articles  of  his 
pronounced  “  heretical  ”  by  an  assembly  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  notables,  convened  in  London,  in  1382,  by 
Wm.  Courtnay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
these : 

“1.  That  the  substance  of  material  bread  and  wine 
doth  remain  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  after  conse¬ 
cration. 


“3.  That  Christ  is  not  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
truly  and  really  in  His  proper  corporeal  person. 

“5.  That  if  a  man  be  only  contrite,  all  exterior  con¬ 
fession  is  to  him  superfluous  and  invalid. 

“7.  That  it  hath  no  foundation  in  the  Gospel  that 
Christ  did  ordain  the  mass. 

“8.  That  if  the  Pope  be  a  reprobate  and  an  evil  man, 
and  consequently  a  member  of  the  devil,  he  hath  no 
power  over  the  faithful  of  Christ  given  to  him  by  any, 
unless,  peradventure,  it  be  given  him  by  the  Emperor. 

“9.  That  after  Urban  YI.  none  other  is  to  be  received  as 
Pope,  but  that  Christendom  ought  to  live  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Greeks  under  its  own  laws. 

“10.  That  it  is  against  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  ecclesi¬ 
astical  persons  should  have  any  temporal  position.” 

Among  fourteen  articles  adjudged  to  be  “  erro¬ 
neous  ”  were  the  following : 

“  13.  That  a  prelate  or  bishop  excommunicating  a  cleric 
who  hath  appealed  to  the  king  or  the  council  of  the  realm, 
in  doing  so  is  e  traitor  to  the  king  and  the  realm. 

“15.  That  it  is  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  presbyter  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  without  the  authority  or  license 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  of  a  Catholic  bishop  or  of  any 
other  recognized  authority. 

“17.  Also  that  temporal  lords  may  at  will  take  away 
their  temporal  goods  from  churches  habitually  delin¬ 
quent. 

“18.  That  tithes  are  pure  alms,  and  that  parishioners 
may  for  the  offenses  of  their  curates  detain  them,  and 
bestow  them  on  others  at  pleasure,  and  that  tenants  may 
correct  delinquent  landlords  at  will. 

“  24.  That  friars  are  bound  to  get  their  living  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands,  and  not  by  begging.”  [Lollard.] 

tLol-lg,rd-^,  s.  [Eng.  Lollard;  -y.]  The  same 
as  Lollardism  (q.  v.). 

“  When  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  began  to  open, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (though  under 
the  opprobrious  name  of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  king¬ 
dom.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

loll  -er,  s.  [Eng.  loll ;  -er.]  One  who  lolls  about ; 
a  lounger,  an  idle  vagabond. 

loll  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Loll,  «.] 

loll'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lolling;  -ly.]  In  a  loll¬ 
ing,  dawdling  fashion. 

lol’-ll-pop,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  pop  is  probably 
the  same  as  pap  (q.  v.),  and  lolly  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  in  loblolly  (q.  v.).]  A  sweet;  a  kind  of 
sugar  confection  which  dissolves  easily  in  the 
mouth. 

lol -lop,  v.i.  [Loll,?;.] 

1.  To  move  heavily. 

2.  To  lounge  or  idle  about. 

lo-mar -1-3,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  Gr.  loma= the 
hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe,  from  the  marginal 
sori.] 

Bot. :  Hard  Fern.  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Poly- 
podiace®.  It  has  more  or  less  barren  and  quite 
fertile  fronds,  the  latter  with  linear  sori,  and  an 
involucre  close  to  the  margin.  Forty  species  are 
known.  [Blechnum.] 

Lom-bard,  subst.  [Low  Lat.  Longobardi= long 
beards,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  German  words  for 
long  and  beard.  It  has  also  been  derived  from  Lat. 
longus,  Ger.  lang= long,  and  O.  H.  Ger.  barte,  part 
=  a  battle-ax.  Another  etymology  is  from  Low  Ger. 
6<3rde=a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the 
name  thus  signifying  dwellers  on  the  banks  (of  the 
Elbe).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  native  of  Lombardy  in  Italy. 

*2.  A  money-changer,  money-lender,  or  banker ;  so 
called  from  the  profession  being  first  followed  in 
London  by  immigrants  from  Lombardy.  The  name 
is  still  kept  up  in  Lombard  Street  in  London,  where 
a  large  number  of  banks  and  bankers  have  their 
places (of  business.  The  three  golden  balls,  the  sign 
of  a  pawnbroker,  also  preserve  the  name,  these 
being  the  arms  of  Lombardy. 

♦3.  A  bank. 

*4.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money  to  the 
poor  at  low  interest  upon  articles  deposited  in 
pledge. 

♦II.  Ordn.:  A  kind  of  cannon. 

♦lorn'-b^rd-eer,  subst.  [Eng.  lombard;  -eer.]  A 
money-lender,  a  pawnbroker. 

Lom-bard'-Ic,  a.  [En g.  Lombard;  -fc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Lombardic  alphabet,  s.  An  alphabet  derived 
from  the  Roman,  and  used  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Italy. 

Lombardic  architecture,  s.  The  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  prevailed  in  Lombardy  and  part  of 
Upper  Italy,  and  which  for  a  long  time  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  distinct  Lombard  style,  presenting 
essential  points  of  difference  from  the  >ther  Later 
Romanesque  styles.  In  the  Lombard  churches  the 
type  of  Early  Christian  architecture  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  vaulted  basilica  was  introduced  in 
its  stead,  although  this  system  was  subjected  to 


several  necessary  modifications.  Many  peculiari¬ 
ties  assert  themselves  in  wfiich  the  vaulted  basilicas 
of  Lombardy  differ  from  those  of  other  countries. 
This  occurs  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the 
fagades,  which 
have  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case, 
a  higher  central 
portion  and  low 
side  divisions, 
but  which  pre¬ 
sent  one  mass, 
terminating  in  a 
gable  above,  un¬ 
der  the  slopes  of 
which,  as  well  as 
in  the  choir  and 
dome,  are  intro¬ 
duced  arcade 
galleries.  The 
separation  into 
central  and  side 
divisions,  as 
marking  out  the 
nave  and  aisles, 
is  only  effected 
in  a  way  that  harmonizes  but  indifferently  with  the 
whole  by  means  of  pilasters  and  half-columns.  Be¬ 
sides  the  small  arcade  galleries  below  the  gable,  the 
whole  of  the  fagade  is  frequently  decorated  with 
one  or  more  of  these  rows  of  arcades  one  above 
another,  either  continuous  or  grouped,  with  pilas¬ 
ter-strips  between  the  groups.  The  west  front  is 
sometimes  embellished  with  a  large  and  elegant 
rose  window,  which  in  fact  forms  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  fagades  of  many  of  the  churches  in 
Italy,  which  are  built  in  the  Later  Romanesque 
style. 

Lombardic  School  of  Painting,  s.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  this  school  are — 
grace,  an> agreeable  taste  for  design,  without  great 
correctness,  a  mellowness  of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  colors.  Antonio  Allegri,  called  Cor¬ 
reggio,  was  the  father  and  greatest  ornament  of 
this  school;  he  began  by  imitating  nature  alone, 
but  as  he  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful, 
he  was  careful  to  purify  his  design;  he  made  his 
figures  elegant  and  large,  and  varied  his  outlines 
by  frequent  undulations,  but  was  not  always  pure 
and  correct,  though  bold  in  his  conceptions.  Cor¬ 
reggio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind  of  painting  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  sweetness  ;  and  as  his 
character  led  him  to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he  gave 
a  pleasing,  captivating  tone  to  his  pictures. 

Lom  -bard^,  s.  [Lombard.]  A  province  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  is  the  capital. 

Lombardy-poplar,  s. 

Bot.:  Populus  fastigiata.  [Populus,  Poplar.] 

16  -ment,  lo-men'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  lomentum,  a 
mixture  of  bean-meal  and  rice  Kneaded  together, 
used  by  the  Roman  ladies  for  preserving  the  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  legume  divided  internally  by  dissepi¬ 
ments,  not  dehiscing  longitudinally,  but  either 
remaining  always  closed  as  in  Cathartocarpus 
fistula ,  or  separating  into  pieces  at  transverse  con¬ 
tractions  along  its  length  as  in  Ornithopus:  Lindley 
places  it  in  his  order  Apocarpi.  (Gcertner  &  Lind¬ 
ley.)  Now  generally  limited  to  an  indehiscent 
legume,  separating  spontaneously  by  a  transverse 
articulation  between  each  seed. 

♦lo-men-ta'-ije-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  loment(um) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.suff.  -acece.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  LinnsBUs  to  the  fifty-sixth 
order  of  his  Natural  System,  it  contained  Legumi¬ 
nous  plants,  with  jointed  pods,  Caesalpinie*  and 
Mimose®. 

2.  A  sub-order  of  Crucifer®,  having  lomentaceous 
pods. 

lo-men-ta'-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat. 

loment (um) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - aceous .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  loment. 

2.  Bot:  Having  the  kind  of  pericarp  called  a 
loment. 

16  men-tar  -e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lomentar(ia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiace®.  The  frond  is 
cellular;  the  ceramidia  have  pear-shaped  granules 
at  the  base  of  a  cup-shaped  envelope,  finally  burst¬ 
ing  by  a  pore;  tetraspores  scattered  within  the 
branches.  (Lindley.) 

lo-men-tar'-I-g,,  s,  [Lat.  lomentarius=  a  dealer 
in  lomentum  (q.  v.j.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lomentare®  (q.v.). 
16 -mon-Ite,  s .  [Laumontite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Laumontite  (q.  v.) 

loh'-chid-Ite,  s,  [Gr.  longchidion=  a  small  spear ; 
Ger.  lonchidit .] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which,  judging  from  its  analy¬ 
ses,  would  appear  to  ie  a  mixture  of  marcasite  and 


Lombardic  Architecture. 

The  Church  of  San  Zenone,  Verona, 
Italy. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  emidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  woie,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile  lull;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =•  kw’. 
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long-gland 


mispickel  (q.  v.).  Found  in  tin-white  crystals  (Ger. 
kausimkies) ,  and  massive  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall. 
Dana  includes  it  under  inarcasite. 


Ion-chi  -tis,  s.  [Lat.  lonchitis ;  Gr.  longchitis— 
(as  adj. )  like  a  spear,  (as  subst.)  an  orchid  with 
spear-shaped  seeds;  longche=a  spear-head,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  shape  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  order  Polypodiacese.  Two 
known  species,  both  handsome,  from  the  West 
Indies. 


Ion  cliu.  -riis,  s.  [Gr.  longche= a  lance,  and  oura 
=a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians,  family 
Sciaemdse,  established  by  Bloch  and  adopted  by 
Cuvier.  Two  species  are  known. 

♦Lon-den-oys,  s.  [London.]  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  London. 


*Lon-dIn  -i-uin,  s.  [London.] 

Lon  -don,  s.  [Latin  Londinium ,  prob.  from  O. 
Brit.  lyn=  a  lake,  and  din= a  town  or  harbor  for 
ships.]  The  capital  of  England. 

London-basin,  s. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  m  the  older  strata  under  and  around  the  city 
of  London. 

London-clay,  s. 

Geol.  &  PalcBont. :  A  formation  of  Lower  Eocene 
age  ;  so  called  from  its  existing  at  or  near  London, 
England.  It  consists  of  a  tenacious  brown  and 
bluish-gray  clay,  with  layers  of  concretions  called 
septaria. 

London-pride,  s. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  particularly  the  sub¬ 
species,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  specific  name. 
The  plant  itself,  which  is  wild  in  the  west  and 
southwest  of  Ireland,  and  naturalized  in  some  other 
parts  of  Britain,  has  coriaceous  leaves  andpanicled 
cymes  of  small  white  flowers,  speckled  with  red. 
The  variety  has  the  leaves  compactly  rosulate,  ob¬ 
long,  ovate,  crenate.  Called  also  None-so-pretty, 
Pretty  Nancy,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Cabbage.  ( Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.) 

London-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisubrium  iris.  It  has  runcinate,  toothed, 
or  pinnatifid  glabrous  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  It 
occurs  on  old  walls,  &c.  It  derives  its  popular  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  sprang  up  abundantly  after 
the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 

London-white,  s. 

Pigments :  A  pure  white  lead,  prepared  with  care, 
and  ground  to  a  state  of  considerable  fineness. 

Lon'-don-er,  s.  [Eng.  London;  -er.]  A  native, 
inhabitant,  or  citizen  of  London. 

“The  king  hearing  of  this  his  demeanor,  was  so  highly 
offended  withal],  that  he  sent  to  the  Londoners.”— Hol- 
inshed:  Henry  III.  (an.  1232). 

Lon  -don-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  London;  -ism.]  A  mode 
of  expression  or  action  peculiar  to  Londoners. 

“The  Londonisms,  as  I  may  call  them,  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  reproachable  in  themselves.” — Pegge:  Anec.  of  the 
Eng.  Lang. 

Lon  -don-Ize,  v.  t.  &i.  (Eng.  London;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  invest  with  some  quality  or  char¬ 
acteristic  peculiar  to  London  or  to  Londoners. 

B.  Trans.:  To  imitate  the  manners  or  language 
of  Londoners. 


lone,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  alone  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Without  any  companion  or  fellow;  single,  un¬ 
accompanied  ;  not  having  another  or  others  near. 

“When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appear’d 
And  ohe  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheer’d.” 

Shenstone:  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

2.  Solitary,  unfrequented,  retired,  seldom  visited 
by  man,  deserted. 

“  Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 

So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  !” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  16. 

3.  Single,  unmarried ;  without  or  having  lost  a 
husband.  ( Shakesp Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1.) 

lone-star,  s. 

Hist. :  An  American  secret  society  established  in 
1848  for  extending  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
over  all  the  continent  of  America  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  did  not  long  attract  notice. 

Lone  Star  State.  Texas. 
lone(l),s.  [Lane.] 

♦lone  (2),  s.  [Loan,  s.] 

ldne -11-ness,  s.  [Eng  .lonely;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alone  or  lonely; 
seclusion,  retirement  from  company;  want  of  com¬ 
pany  ;  solitude. 

“  With  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers.” 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 


Sadness  f°r  want  of  company  or  sympathy. 
(  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

3.  Disposition  to  solitude,  indisposition  for  com¬ 
pany. 

“My  fear  hath  catched  your  fondness;  now  X  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

lone  -ly,  a.  [Eng.  lone,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  Alone,  lone,  not  accompanied  by  or  having 
others  near;  solitary. 

“Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood.” 

Dry  den:  Cock  and  Fox,  4. 

2.  Deserted,  unfrequented,  retired,  solitary. 

“They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  13. 

3.  Sad  from  want  of  companionship  or  sympathy ; 
lonesome. 

“The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still!” 

Byron:  One  Struggle  More. 

*4.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  solitude  or  seclusion ; 
averse  to  company. 

*lone'-ness,  *loan-nesse,  s.  [English  lone,  a.; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lone;  loneli¬ 
ness,  lonesomeness,  solitude. 

“  He  adds,  ‘If  of  court-life  you  know  the  good, 

You  would  leave  loneness .’  ”  Donne:  Satires,  4. 

lone  -some,  *lone-som,  a.  [Eng.  lone,  a. ;  -some.] 

1.  Lonely,  deserted,  unfrequented. 

2.  Sad  from  want  of  companionship  or  sympathy ; 
lonely. 

3.  Fit  or  adapted  for  solitude. 

lone'-some-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  lonesome ; -ly.]  In  a 
lonesome  manner. 

lone  -some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lonesome;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lonesome  ;  solitude,  loneli¬ 
ness. 

“The  gloominess  of  the  prospect  added  horror  to  the 
lonesomeness  of  the  place.” — Oldys:  Life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

long,  *lang,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  lang,  long ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  lang;  Icel.  lanqr ;  Dut.  lang;  Sw.  Idng ; 
Goth,  laggro;  Ger.  lang;  Lat.  longus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drawn  out  in  aline  or  in  the  direction  of  length ; 
having  length.  It  is  the  opposite  to  short,  and  is 
contradistinguished  from  wide  and  broad ;  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  exceeding  the  ordinary  or  usual  length. 

“This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster;  I  will  leave  him;  I 
have  no  long  spoon.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  protracted  in  time ;  lasting  or  ex¬ 
tending  over  or  through  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

“  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land.” — Exodus  xx.  12. 

3.  Extending  over  a  certain  specified  length  or 
measure ;  as,  a  foot  long,  an  hour  long. 

4.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  or  extended 
series. 

5.  Continued  or  protracted  in  sound;  as,  a  long 
note. 

6.  Tedious  in  narration ;  extended  to  too  great  a 
length;  verbose. 

“A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.” 

Prior:  Paulo  Purganti. 

7.  Dilatory,  slow ;  happening  or  occurring  after  a 
protracted  interval. 

“  Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming.” — Ecclus. :  xiv.  12. 

8.  Extending  far  into  futurity ;  far-seeing;  as,  he 
has  a  long  head. 

9.  Lingering,  longing.  (In  this  sense,  perhaps, 
connected  or  confused  with  long,  v.) 

“  Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  that  way,  he 
saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.”— Sidney. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space  or  distance;  as,  a 
line  long  drawn  out. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  amount  of  time. 

“He  should  not  stay  long  in  the  place.”— Hosea  xiii.  18. 

3.  At  a  point  of  time  far  distant,  either  previously 
or  in  the  future ;  as,  long  before,  long  after. 

4.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  or  duration  of. 

“  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day.” 
— Oenesis  xlviii.  15. 

5.  To  a  point  of  time  in  futurity. 

“  How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  like  a  strong 
wind?” — Job  viii.  2. 

6.  For  a  greater,  or  the  greatest  length  of  time. 
(In  the  comparative  and  superlative.) 

“When  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him 
an  ark  of  bulrushes.” — Exodus  ii.  3. 

C.  As  substantive . 

I.  Or  d.  Lang.:  Anything  which  is  long  extended, 
or  protracted. 


II.  Technically: 

*1.  Mus. :  A  note  whose  length  in  common  time  i« 
equal  to  four  semibreves. 

2.  Pros. :  A  long  syllable  or  foot. 

IT  (1)  In  the  long  run:  In  the  end;  eventually. 

(2)  The  long : 

Eng.  Univ. :  The  long  vacation. 

(3)  The  long  and  the  short  or  the  short  and  the  long 
of  a  matter :  The  whole  matter  in  brief  or  in  a  few 
words. 

IT  Long  is  largely  used  in  composition  in  English, 
the  meanings  of  the  compound  words  being  gen¬ 
erally  obvious:  as,  for  instance,  Kng-absent,  long- 
backed,  long-contested, long-continued, long-deferred, 
long-delayed,  long-expected,  long-haired,  long¬ 
handed,  long-lost,  long-parted,  long-practiced,  long- 
promised,  long-resounding,  long-sought,  long-stretch¬ 
ing,  long-threatened,  long-tried,  ’ ong-visaged ,  long- 
wished,  &c. 

flong-ago,  s.  Time  lon~ '"'ast.  [Poetical.) 

long-armed,  a.  Having  long  arms. 

Long-armed  Ape  : 

ZoOi.:  The  Gibbon  (q.  v.). 

long-beard,  s.  Tillandsia  usneoides. 

long-billed,  a.  Having  a  long  bill. 

Long-billed  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his  Lep- 
tostomin®,  a  sub-famiiy  of  Cuculid®. 

long-bone,  s.  [Cylindric,  (3).] 

long-breathed,  a.  Able  to  retain  the  breacn  for 

a  long  time  ;  long-winded. 

long-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  peculiar  kind  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  made 
milled  or  plain. 

long-clothes,  s.  pi.  An  infant’s  dress,  which 
descends  below  the  feet. 

long-dozen,  s.  Thirteen. 

long-drawn,  a.  Extended  to  a  grot  length. 

[Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village.) 

long-eared,  a.  Hading  very  long  ears. 

Long-eared  Bat: 

ZoOl. :  Plecotus  aurirus,  a  common  species,  occur¬ 
ring  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  Fur 
long,  thick,  and  soft ;  hairs  blackish,  tipped  above 
with  brown,  with  a  reddish  or  grayish  tinge  ;  head 
and  body  about  two  inches  long  ;  expanse  of  wings, 
ten  inches. 

Long-eared  Fox : 

Zobl.:  Megalotis  lalandii,  one  of  the  Canid®, 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  It  resembles  a  fennic.  but 
the  bushy  tail  is  straight,  only  half  the  length  of 
the  body  and  head,  which  together  measure  some 
twenty-four  inches.  Ears  large,  snout  long  and 
pointed;  color,  grayish-yellow,  white  beneath,  tail 
darker.  This  fox  differs  from  other  Canid®  in  the 
dental  formula,  the  molars  being  J— I  instead  of  f — <f. 

Long-eared  Hedgehog : 

Zodiogy :  Erinaceus  auritus.  Habitat,  Western 
Asiatic  Russia,  especially  near  the  Caspian.  The 
ears  are  large,  the  muzzle  and  legs  longer  than  in 
E.  europceus,  from  which  in  habit  it  differs  little. 

Long-eared  Oivl: 

Ornith. :  Asio  otus. 

long  Eliza,  s.  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Holland:  Long 
Elizas  (the  trade  term  for  certain  blue  and  white  vases 
ornamented  with  figures  of  tall  thin  China-women)  is  a 
name  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  German  or  Dutch. 
Our  sailors  and  traders  called  certain  Chinese  vases,  from 
the  figures  which  distinguish  them,  lange  Lischen  (=tall 
Lizzies),  and  the  English  sailors  and  traders  promptly 
translated  this  into  long  Elizas.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

long-field,  s. 

Cricket :  A  term  including  long-field  off  and  long- 
field  on  (q.  v.). 

Long-field  off: 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to  the 
left  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted  to  long- 
off. 

Long -field  on : 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to  the 
right  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted  to  long- 

on. 

long-finned,  a.  Having  an  abnormally  long  fin 

or  fins. 

Long-finned  Whale: 

ZoOl. :  Megaptera  longimana. 

long-firm,  s.  A  partv  of  swindlers  who  obtain 
goods  on  credit,  which  they  immediately  dispose 
of,  moving  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  detection. 
The  epithet  probably  has  reference  to  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  such  nefarious  pursuits, 
[Eng.) 

long- flax,  s.  Flax  to  be  spun  its  natural  length 
without  cutting. 

long-gland,  s. 

Bot. :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Macradenia. 


b<Til  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious..  cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  «fcc.  =  bcl,  del. 


long-headed 
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long-yarned 


long-headed,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  long  head ;  specif.,  in  ethnology, 
dolichocephalic  (q.  v.). 

“Two  human  skulls  discovered  at  the  same  time  are 
referred  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the  long-headed  Iberic  type.” 
—Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  eh.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Shrewd,  far-seeing, 
long-home,  s.  The  grave. 

“  Man  goethto  his  long  home.” — Eceles.  xii.  5. 
long-horned,  a.  Having  long  horns ;  as,  a  long¬ 
horned  breed  of  cattle, 
long-horns,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Adela,  by  Stainton  placed 
under  the  family  Tineidse,  by  some  others  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  type  of  a  family  Adelidae.  The 
antennee  are  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  wings. 
The  most  common  species,  Adela  viridella ,  flies  in 
companies  like  gnats  among  oak  trees  about  the 
end  of  May. 

long-hundred,  s.  One  hundred  and  twenty, 
long-leg,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to  the  left 
of  the  wicket-keeper. 

10  ig-legged,  U.  Having  abnormally  long  legs. 
Long-legged  Chatterers : 

Ornitli. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his 
Leiotrichanae,  a  sub-family  of  Ampelidse. 
Long-legged  Hawks :  _ 

Ornith.:  The  raptorial  sub-family  Accipitrinae, 
the  members  of  which  have  the  tarsus  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  tibial  bone.  In  all  other  members 
of  the  Falconidae  the  tibia  is  always  longer  than  the 
tkrsus. 

Long-legged  Plover: 

Ornith. :  Himantopus  melanopterus. 

Long-legged  Thrushes : 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his 
Crateropodinae,  a  sub-family  of  Merulidre.  They 
are  larger  than  ordinary  thrushes,  are  of  somber 
tint,  and  live  by  preference  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
long-legs,  s.  [Daddy  Long-legs.] 
long-lived,  a.  Having  a  long  life  or  existence ; 
lasting  long. 

“  The  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

long-measure,  s. 

1.  Measure  of  length ;  lineal  measure. 

2.  [Long-meter.] 

long-meter,  s. 

Music :  The  name  of  a  hymn  meter,  four  lines  8’s, 
marked  in  books  as  L.  M, 
long-necked,  a.  Having  a  long  neck. 

Long-necked  Chelodine : 

Zodl. :  Chelodina  longicollis ,  a  river  or  marsh  tor¬ 
toise  from  the  region  of  the  Murray  river  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

long-nose,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  a  pike— Belone  vul¬ 
garis. 

long-nosed,  a.  Having  a  long  nose. 

Long-nosed  Monkey : 

Zoology:  Semnopithecus  nasalis,  the  Proboscis 
Monkey.  [Kaha.J 
Long-nosed  Shrew : 

ZoOl.:  Sorex  longirostris,  from  North  America. 
Long-nosed  Skate : 

Ichthy. :  Baja  or  Baia  vomer ,  a  species  of  British 
Skate,  with  the  snout  prolonged  to  a  sharp  point. 
The  fish  is  from  four  feet  seven  inches  long,  a  little 
above  three  feet  broad,  the  tail  sixteen  inches.  The 
skin  of  the  body  is  smooth,  but  the  tail  is  rough, 
with  large  recurved  spines  on  each  border.  Color 
of  the  fish  leaden  above,  with  dark  spots  below, 
long-off,  s.  [ Long-field  off.] 
long-on,  s.  [Long-field on.] 

Long  Parliament, s. 

Hist. :  A  celebrated  Parliament  which  continued 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years.  It  first  met  on 
Nov.  3, 1640,  and  was  dissolved  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
on  April  20,  1653.  [Parliament.] 

long-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  joiner’s  plane  used  when  a  piece  of 
stuff  is  to  be  planed  up  very  straight. 

long-poil,  s. 

Fabric :  A  shaggy  velvet. 

long-primer,  s. 

Print.:  A  size  of  type  between  Small  Pica  and 
Bourgeois. 

This  line  is  set  in  Long  Primer. 

long-range  barometer,  s.  A  barometer,  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  whose  tube  is  in  spiral  form,  and  of 
diminished  diameter,  the  distance  between  the 
coils  being  usually  12  base  to  1  perpendicular,  so 


that  each  inch  rise  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  advance  of  12  inches  in  the  spiral  coil. 
Another  form  of  long-range  barometer  is  that  filled 
with  glycerine  instead  of  mercury,  with  a  tube 
twenty-seven  feetlong.  This  inconvenient  length  has 
led  to  the  invention  of  a  combined  mercury  and  glyc¬ 
erine  barometer.  It  consists  of  two  vertical  tubes 
forty  inches  in  length,  and  joined  at  the  bottom  by 
a  short  curve.  One,  larger  in  diameter,  and  closed 
at  the  top,  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  extends 
through. the  bend,  and  partly  into  the  second  tube 
of  less  diameter,  which  is  further  partly  filled  with 
glycerine.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  large  tube,  having  a  lighter  fluid  to 
balance,  and  that  dispersed  over  a  larger  space  by 
reason  of  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  two 
tubes,  a  longer  range  is  obtained,  due  both  to  the 
unequal  capacity  of  the  two  tubes  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  fluids.  These 
barometers  admit  of  minute  variations  being  read 
without  the  aid  of  a  vernier, 
long-ruffer,  s.  A  coarse  heckle.  [Heckle.] 
long-saw,  s.  A  pit-saw. 

long-shielded,  a.  Having  a  long,  shield-like 
defense  on  the  body. 

Long-shielded  Jacare : 

ZoOl:  An  alligator,  Jacare  longiscutata ,  of  an 
olive-color,  with  spotted  jaws,  from  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica. 

long-sight,  s.  The  same  as  Long-sightedness 
(q.  v.). 

long-sighted,  a. 

1.  Able  to  see  to.a  great  distance. 

2.  Able  to  see  things  distinctly  at  a  distance  but 
not  close  at  hand ;  presbyotic. 

3.  Far-seeing,  shrewd,  sagacious. 

“Dictated  by  a  long-sighted  desire  of  making  the  royal 
office  more  durable.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  History, 
ch.  xiv.,  §  15. 

long-sightedness,  s. 

1.  A  defect  of  sight  by  reason  of  which  objects 
are  seen  distinctly  when  at  a  distance,  but  con¬ 
fusedly  when  close  at  hand. 

IT  Where  long-sight  occurs,  the  eye  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  convergent,  so  that  the  image  of  the  object 
looked  at  is  formed  beyond  the  retina.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  removed  to  a  certain  distance,  the  object 
will  fall  exactly  on  the  retina  and  be  clearly  seen. 
Long-sightedness  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
advancing  years.  The  spectacles  used  for  it  are 
convergent  lenses.  [Spectacles.]  Galled  also 
Presbytism  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  seeing  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance. 

3.  Sagacity,  shrewdness. 

long-slide,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  A  slide-valve  of  such  length  as  to 
cover  the  ports  at  both  ends  of  cylinder,  and  having 
a  hollow  back  which  forms  an  eduction  passage. 

long-slip,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to  the 
right  of  the  wicket-keeper, 
long-spined,  a.  Having  long  spines. 
Long-spined  Echidna:  [Porcupine-echidna.] 
long-stalked,  a.  Having  a  long  stalk. 
Long-stalked  Crab : 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Podophthalmus. 
long-stop,  s. 

Cricket:  A  .fielder  placed  behind  the  wicket¬ 
keeper  to  stop  any  balls  which  may  pass  him. 
long-stop,  v.  i. 

Cricket:  To  act  as  long-stop. 

*long-sufferance,  s.  Forbearance  to  punish; 
mercy,  patience, 
long-suffering,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Forbearing,  patient,  bearing  injuries 
or  provocation  for  a  long  time. 

“The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  longs-uffering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.” — Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Long-sufferance 
(q.  v.). 

“What  if  God  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.” — Rom.  ix.  22. 

long-tackle  block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  having  two  single  sheaves,  one 
above  the  other.  The  lower  one  is  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  upper.  It  is  used  in  combination  with  a 
single  block,  to  form  long-tackle  for  loading  or 
other  purchase, 
long-tail,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  animal,  especially  a  dog,  having  an  uncut 
tail.  As  the  dogs  of  those  not  qualified  to  hunt  had 
their  tails  cut,  the  word  came  to  signify  gentlefolk. 

“Come  cut  and  long-tail  under  the  degree  of  a  squire.” 
—Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  greyhound.  (Slang.) 


II.  ZoOl.  (pi.):  The  genus  Harelda  (q.  v.).  [Long¬ 
tailed  Duck.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  a  dog. 
long-tailed,  a.  Having  a  long  tail. 

Long-tailed  Bats : 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Miniopterus  (q.  v.). 

Long-tailed  Blue  J ays : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Xanthura  (q.  v.). 

Long-tailed  Duck,  Long-tailed  Hareld ; 

Ornith. :  Fuligina  (Anas)  glacialis.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  elongated  tail-feathers. 

Long-tailed  Field-mouse : 

ZoOl.:  Mus  sylvaticus,  the  Wood-mouse  (q.  v.). 
Long-tailed  Hareld:  [Long-tailed  Duck.] 
Long-tailed  Hawk: 

Ornith. :  Micrastur  semitorquatus. 

Long-tailed  Horned  Owl: 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  Long-eared  Owl  (q.  v.). 
Long-tailed  Locust-eater : 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  Gryl- 
livora  longicauda,  one  of  the  Sylvidee. 

Long-tailed  Mole : 

ZoOl. :  Talpa  macrura,  a  native  of  Northern  India. 
Long -tailed  Pangolin: 

ZoOl. :  Manis  tetradactyla,  a  scaly  Ant-eater  from 
Eastern  Africa.  Dark-brown  in  color,  with  the 
hair  of  the  face  and  under-sides  black  ;  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up  two- 
thirds.  Called  also  the  Four-fingered  Pangolin. 
Long-tailed  Tiger  Cat : 

ZoOl. :  Felis  macrurus.  Habitat,  Brazil,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied. 
It  resembles  the  ocelot,  but  is  smaller,  and  its 
spots  are  not  so  well  marked.  Length  of  body, 
about  twenty-seven  inches  ;  tails,  fourteen  inches. 
Sometimes  called  the  Oceloid  Leopard. 

Long-tailed  Titmouse : 

Ornith. :  Parus  caudatus ,  the  Bottle-tit. 
Long-tailed  Trogon : 

Ornith. :  Pharomacrus  mocinno,  the  Quesal  (q.  v.). 
long-threadworm,  s.  [Threadworm.] 
long-timber,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  timber  rising  from  the  cants, 
and  continued  in  one  piece  to  the  top  of  the  second 
futtock. 

long-tom,  s. 

1.  Mining:  An  apparatus  used  in  California  for 
washing  gold  from  the  earth  or  gravel  in  which  it  is 
found.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  feet  long  and  about  a  foot  wide.  At 
its  lower  end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of 
sheet-iron  pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  under  which  is  placed  a  flat  box  a  couple  of 
inches  deep.  The  apparatus  is  set  at  an  inclina¬ 
tion  over  the  place  which  is  to  be  worked,  and  a 
stream  of  water  is  kept  running  through  it  by 
means  of  a  hose;  and,  while  some  of  the  party 
shovel  in  the  dirt,  one  man  stands  at  the  lower  end 
stirring  the  mass,  as  it  is  washed  down,  and  sepa¬ 
rating  the  stones,  while  the  earth  and  gravel  fall 
through  the  sieve  into  another  box,  where  they  are 
again  sifted.  (Bartlett.) 

2.  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  large  size  and  special 
length. 

long-tongued,  a.  Talkative,  chattering,  prat¬ 
ing.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2.) 
long-vacation,  s.  [Vacation.] 
long-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  [Long-slide.] 
long-waisted,  a. 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  a  long  waist.  (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Long  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist.  (Said  of 
a  dress.) 

B.  Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  having  a  long  waist. 
[Waist.] 

long-winded,  a. 

1.  Having  good  breath  or  wind  ;  long-breathed. 

2.  Tedious  ;  wearisome  from  prolixity.  (Applied 
to  persons  and  things.) 

“He  would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  without 
books.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

long-windedness,  s.  Tedious  prolixity. 

“He  makes  the  Doctor,  in  spite  of  his  long-windedness, 
an  amusing  and  even  sympathetic  personage.”— Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

long-winged,  a.  Having  long  wings. 
Long-winged  Puff -bird : 

Ornith. :  Chelidoptera  tenebrosa,  one  of  the  Buc- 
conidse,  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Long-winged  Swift:  The  Indian  genus  Macrop- 
teryx  of  Swainson. 

long-wool,  s.  Combing  wool,  in  distinction  to 
the  shorter,  which  is  carded. 

*long-yarned,  ct.  Spun  out,  unduly  protracted. 

“Ofttimes  when  Giles  doth  find 
Harsh  sights  at  home,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  blind: 

All  this  doth  Joan;  or  that  his  long-yarn’ d  life 
Were  quite  spun  out.”  Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  42. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


long 
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long,  *long-en,  *long-i-en,  v.  t.  A  i.  [A.  S.  In  professions,  of  those  who  attain  the  ago  of  66, 
langian,  long ian- to  lengthen,  to  long  after,  from  there  are  found  to  be  43  theologians,  40  agricultur- 
lnm — 1 - 1  ists,  35  men  in  office,  32  military,  32  clerks,  29  ad¬ 

vocates,  28  artists,  27  professors,  and  24  medical 
practitioners.  The  longevity  tends  to  be  greater 
m  women  than  in  men. 

lon-gev'-ous,  *long3ev  -oils,  s.  [Lat.  longcevus, 
from  longus=long,  and  cevum=  an  age.]  Living  a 
long  time ;  long-lived ;  of  great  age. 

“Cedar  wood  is  longevous  and  an  evergreen.” — Grew: 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 


lang,  long— long  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  Trans. :  To  lengthen. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  lengthen ;  to  become  long  or  longer. 

“  Thonne  se  dseg  langath.” — Popular  Treatises  on 
Science,  p.  9. 

2.  To  stretch  the  mind  or  heart  after  anything ; 
to  have  an  eager  desire ;  to  desire  anything  ear¬ 
nestly.  (Followed  by  for  or  after,  or  by  an  infinitive.) 

“Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 
That  longed  to  be  deceived.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  have  an  eager  appetite.  (Generally  followed 
by  for.) 

“And  David  longed,  and  said.  Oh,  that  one  would  give 
me  drink  of  the  water  of  Bethlehem.” — 1  Chron.  xi.  17. 

*4.  To  belong. 

“  But  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong, 
Assayld,  not  knowing  what  to  armes  doth  long.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  8. 

*long,  adv.  [A  shortened  form  of  along  (q.  v.).] 
By  means  of,  by  reason  of,  because  of. 

“  It’s  all  long  on  you,  I  could  not  get  my  part  a  night 
or  two  before.” — Prologue  to  Returne  from.  Parnassus. 

long-shore  man,  s.  A  laborer  employed  about 
wharves  in  loading  or  unloading  vessels. 

long  -gm,  longyen,  s.  [Chinese.] 

Botany : 


Ornith.:  A  tribe  of  Birds,  order  Nata  tores.  The 
wings  are  long;  the  bill  pointed,  knife-like,  or 
hooked ;  the  hind  toes  not  connected  with  the 
others  by  a  membrane.  Families,  Laridse,  Procel- 
laridte. 

lon-gl-pen'-nate,  a.  [Longipennat.®.]  Hav¬ 
ing  long  wings. 

lon-gl-pen'-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  longus=\ong,  and 
penna=  a  feather.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  family  ot 
Sea  Birds  containing  the  long-winged  species, 
long' -hand,  s.  [Eng.  long,  and  hand.']  Ordinary  which,  by  their  great  capability  of  flight,  are  spread 

everywhere  over  the  ocean.  Ho  included  under  it 
the  genera  Procellaria,  Thalassidroma  (Petrels), 
Diomedia,  the  Albatross,  &c. 
lon-gi-ros  -ter,  s.  [Longirostres.] 

Ornith.:  A  bird  of  the  order  Longirostres  (q.  v.). 
lon-gi-ros  -tral,  a.  [Longirostres.]  Having 
a  long  bill  or  beak ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Longi¬ 
rostres  (q.  v.). 

lon-gi-ros-tre§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin 
longus=\ortg ;  rostrum— hDl  or  beak,  and  masc.  or 
fem.  pi.  sufi.  -es.]  _  .  , 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  family  of 


writing,  or  written  characters,  as  distinguished 
from  shorthand,  stenography,  &c. 
lon'-gi-corn,  a.  A  s.  [Longicornes.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longicornes 

(q.  V,). 

“A  chirping  noise,  like  some  of  the  Longicorn  coleop- 
tera.” — Swainson  &  Strickland:  Insects,  p.  123. 

B .  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family  Longicornes. 

“  Gerambyx  heros,  a  common  European  longicorn." — 

H.  W.  Bates,  F.  L.  S.,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  298. 

lon-gi-cor  -ne§,  lon-gi-cor'-nl-g.,  s.  pi.  [Latin 

,0'lSSl?l SST.*  IXition  ot  Beetles, 
section  Tetramera.  The  antennas  are  usually  longer  ^Hh  which  they  grope  m  mud  fo  Sroionax 

than  tbebody.  They  are  filiform,  tapering,  or  more  ^sects.  He  included  under  it  the  genera  Scolopax 
rarely  hooked  or  pectinated;  the  mandibles  are  (Snipes),  Ibis,  Numenius  (the  Cu  w),  • 

large;  the  thorax  and  part  of  the  elytra  sometimes  long  -lsh,  a.  [Eng.  long,  a.',  -ish.j  Katherlong, 
with  spines ;  the  body  elongated ;  the  color,  as  a  somewhat  long. 

rule,  bright.  The  longicornes  a  relarge  beetles,  the  lotl’-gl-tude,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  longitudo= 


1.  The  fruit  of  Nephelium,  Dimocarpus,  or  Eu-  larvae  of  which  feed  on  timber.  The  perfect  insect  length,  duration,  from  kmgMS^long.] 


phoria  longanum,  a  sapindaceous  tree  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  akin  to  the  Litchi,  but 
the  fruit  is  smaller,  being  but  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a  semi-transparent 
pulp,  is  eatable,  and  is  sold  in  the  Chinese  markets. 
2.  The  tree  itself. 

tlon-ga-nlm  -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  longanimitas,  from 
longus=\ong,  and a)wmws=mind ;  Fr.  longanimity; 
Ital.  longanimitd.]  Forbearance,  long-suffering, 
patience. 

long  -boat,  s.  [Eng.  long,  and  boat.] 

Naut. :  A  large  ship’s  boat,  from  32  to  40  feet  long, 
having  a  beam  from  -29  to  *25  of  its  length.  It  has 
a  heavy,  flat  floor,  and  is  sharper  in  its  floor  than 
a  launch.  It  is  carvel  built. 

“At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance  the 
landing  in  his  longboat.” — Wotton. 

long  -bow,  s.  [English  long,  a.,  and  bow.]  The 
national  weapon  of  the  English  from  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  introduction 
of  firearms.  It  was  used  with 
great  effect  at  Crecy  (1346). 

The  bow  was  of  the  height  of 
the  archer,  and  made  of  yew, 
ash,  Ac.  The  arrow  was  half 
as  long  as  the  bow. 

1[  To  draw  the  longbow:  To 
tell  improbable  or  exaggerated 
stories. 

“At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they 
are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  longbow  better  now 
than  ever.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  xvi.  1. 
long'-er,  s.  [Eng.  long,  v. ; 

-er.]  One  who  longs  ;  one  who 
desires  anything  earnestly, 
long'-ersf,  s.pl.  [Longer,  a.] 

Nautical:  The  casks  .stored  next  the  keelson. 


makes  a  sound  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  hind 
limb  of  the  prothorax  over  a  finely-ribbed  promi¬ 
nence  on  the  mesothorax  beneath.  1 1  is  divided  into 
three  families :  Prionidse,  Cerambycidse,  and  Lep- 
turidse  (q.  v.). 

lon-gl-lat  -er-9.1,  a.  [Latin  longus= long,  and 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Length. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  distance  in  degrees  reckoned 
along  the  ecliptic  from  the  spring  equinox  to  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to.  it  passing  through  the 
heavenly  body  whose  longitude  is  required.  A  star 


lateralis= pertaining  to  the  side ;  latus  (genit.  lat-  situated  directly  in  the  line  between  the  pole  of  the 
eris)  =  a  side.]  Having  long  sides  ;  having  the  form  ecliptic  and  the  vernal  equinox  has  no  longitude, 
of  an  elongated  parallelogram.  In  place  of  celestial  longitudes  right  ascensions  are 

“  But  Nineveh,  which  authors  acknowledge  to  have  ex-  now  generally  noted.  , 

ceeded  Babylon,  was  of  a  longilateral  figure.” — Browne:  2.  Geog. :  Distance  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Cyrus’  Garden,  ch.  ii.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of  the  equator 

ion  6-irrv  a-nnik  n  TT  atin  Innmis-lcmz  and  intercepted  between  the  meridian  of ’the  place >and 


Longbow. 


“Whose  malice  was  never  so  longimanous  as  to  reach 
the  soul  of  their  enemies.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xix. 

lon-gim  -e-try,  s.  [Lat.  longus= long,  and  Gr. 
metron— a  measure.]  The  art  or  practice  of  meas¬ 
uring  distances  or  lengths. 

“  Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in  longirn- 
etry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance  between  two 
objects  is  measured.”— Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

long-ing,  *long-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  A  subst. 

[Long,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  Ms  pr.  par.  <&  par  ticip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  eager  desire  or  yearning;  a 
craving  or  morbid  appetite. 

“I  have  a  woman’s  longing  .  .  . 

To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar  and 
often  whimsical  desires  of  females  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  in  those  states  in  which  the  uterine  dis¬ 
charge  is  suppressed. 

long-xng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  longing;  -ly.~\  In  a  long¬ 
ing  manner ;  with  eager  desire  or  yearning. 

“  Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle  belt,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  487. 

*lon-gin'-qui-ty,  s.  [Lat.  longinquitas,  from 


country,  is  reckoned  from  the  meridians  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Greenwich,  and  Paris.  Longitude  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  in 
time,  15°  being  equivalent  to  one  hour.  It  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  180°  east  or  west. 

*1  (1)  Geocentric  longitude:  [Geocentric-longi¬ 
tude.] 

(2)  Heliocentric  longitude : 

Astron.:  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  as 
reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a  circle,  of  which  the 
center  coincides  with  that  of  the  sun. 

longitude-star,  s. 

Astron.  (pi.):  Certain  stars  whose  exact  position 
is  known,  and  which  may  be  used  as  aids  in  calcu¬ 
lating  celestial  longitudes. 

lon-gl-tud'-in-al,  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  lonaitudo,  genit. 
longitudin(is ) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  [Longitude.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  longitude  or  length ;  as, 
longitudinal  extent ;  extending  or  running  length¬ 
wise  ;  as,  a  longitudinal  timber. 

B.  Ms  subst. :  A  railway  sleeper  laid  parallel  with 
the  rails. 

longitudinal-dehiscence,  s. 

Bot.  (of  an  anther ) :  Dehiscence  in  the  direction 
of  — i.  e.,  along,  not  across,  the  cells. 

longitudinal-sinus,  s.  [Sinus.] 

longitudinal-tension,  s. 

Bot. :  Tension  in  the  direction  of  the  growing 
structure  in  a  plant. 

lon-gl-tud  -in-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  longitudinal; 


*lon-ge'-vg.l,  *lon-g8e’-val,  a.  [Latin  longcevus, 
from  longus==long,  and  cevum=a.n  age.]  Long-lived. 

lon-gev  -i-ty,  *lon-g£ev'-i-ty,  *lon-gaev-i-tie, 
s.  [Lat.  longcevitas,  from  longcevus.]  Length  ot 
life ;  great  age  or  duration  of  life. 

“We  shall  single  out  the  deer,  upon  concession  a  long-  -iuu-6‘“  -j  >  —  j- - y  - i  'p™.  iuu-51-iiuii -m-(*  .j  ,  »»».  l"“s-  — , 

lived  animal,  and  in  longevity  by  many  conceived  to  at-  longinquus=long,  extensive ;  tonpixs— long.j  urear-  >  jn  a  longitudinal  manner  or  direction  ;  length- 
tain  unto  hundreds.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  11.,  ness  Qf  distance.  wise. 

ch.  ix.  _  “  Pope  Leo  himself  saw  that  longinquity  of  region  doth  “  To  withstand  the  bones  being  pulled  asunder  longi- 

IT  Til  The  term  may  be  applied  to  the  duration  cause  the  examination  of  truth  to  become  over  dilatory.  tudinally."—Paley.  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 
r  nronora  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  the  life  of  — Barrow:  Of  the  Popes  upremacy.  *loU-gI-tud-lIl-ar  -I-ail,  a.  [Latin  longiludo 

lon'-gl-palp,  a.  A  s.  [Longipalpi.]  _  (genit.  longitudinis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  - arian .]  Per- 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longipalpi  taining  to  or  having  to  do  with  longitude. 


(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst 
(q.  v.). 

Ion  -gl-pal-pl,  s 


An  insect  of  the  section  Longipalpi 
[Lat.  longus,  and  palpi, 


pi. 


of  species,  genera,  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  the  life  of 
individuals. 

“Relative  longevity  of  species  in  the  Mammalia  and 
Testacea.”-Jhi/e«.-  Student’s  Elements  of  Geol.,  p.  139. 

(2)  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  lives  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  were  greatly  extended, 

Methusaleh  having  reached  the  age  of  969  years 

(Gen.  v.  27).  When  Psalmxc.  was  written,  the  limits  ,-  -, 

of  human  life  were  as  they  are  now.  A  few  instances  pi.  Gf  palpus= a  stroking,  flattering.  By  entomoL 

of  abnormal  longevity  still  occur,  though  a  large  ogists  used  for  a  feeler.]  p 

number  of  the  recorded  cases  are  mythic.  During  £nt0m. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille  and  Cuvier 
ti.\e  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  aver-  £0  a  section  of  the  Brachelytra.  The  maxillary  palp 
age  duration  of  life,  in  the  most  favored  classes,  are  almost  as  long  as  the  head.  Genera,  Pcederus, 
was  30  years,  while  in  the  present  century  the  aver-  g^enus,  Ac. 

age  of  the  same  classes  is  50 years.  Of  each  1,(K»  l5n-gi-pen  na -tse,  s.pl.  [Fem.  pi. of  Mod.  Lat. 


of  life  seems  to  have  increased  from  33  to  41  years. 

boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-tian  =  shgiu.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


*lon-£I-tud'-In-at-ed,  a.  [Longitude.]  Ex¬ 
tended  in  length. 

*long  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  long;  - ly .] 

1.  For  a  long  time;  long,  tediously,  wearisomely. 

2.  Longingly ;  with  longing. 

Long  -mynd,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire,  England. 

Longmynd-group,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Sedgwick  to 
a  series  of  beds  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cambrian. 
They  consist  of  a  thick  series  of  olive-green,  purple- 
red,  and  gray  grits  and  conglomerates.  They  are 


boil, 

-cian, 


§hin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -ciou^ 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-gious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d$l. 


longness 

divided  into  the  Harlech  grits  and  the  Llanberis 
slates;  the  former  are  6,000  feet  thick  in  the  Long- 
mynd  Hills,  and  in  parts  of  Merionethshire  yet 
thicker.  They  contain  a  few  annelids,  trilobites, 
&c.  The  latter  are  found  in  Carnarvonshire,  where 
they  are  3,000  feet  thick,  and  contain  a  zoOphyte, 
Oldhamia  antiqua.  ( Lyell .) 

long'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  long,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  long ;  length. 

Lon-go-bar  -dl,  s.  pi.  [Lombard.] 
long  -shanks,  s.  [Eng.  long,  and  shanks .] 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Long-legged  Plover, 
Himantopus  (q.  v.). 

long'-shore,  a.  [Contraction  of  along  shore.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  seashore, 
long  -shore-man,  s.  A  stevedore  (q.  v.). 
*long-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  long,  a.;  -some.]  Long; 
tedious  or  wearisome  by  its  length. 

long  -spun,  a.  [Eng.  long,  and  spun.']  Spun  out 
to  a  great  length;  tedious,  long-winded. 

long -way§,  long'-wI§e,  adv.  [English  long; 
-tvays  or  -wise.]  In  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  in  the 
direction  of  the  length. 

lbn-I-ger  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Adam  Lonicer,  a 
German  botanist  (1528-1586).] 

Bot. :  Honeysuckle,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Lonicerese.  It  consists  of  erect,  products  or  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  exstipulate  leaves, 
an  ovoid  or  sub-globose  calyx  tube,  a  tubular,  fun¬ 
nel-shaped,  or  campanulate  corolla,  with  the  lip 
oblique  or  two-lipped;  five-lobed;  five  stamens; 
ovary,  many-seeded  ;  a  style  filiform  ;  stigma,  capi¬ 
tate  ;  fruit,  a  fleshy  berry ;  two  or  three-celled,  with 
few  seeds.  Eighty  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  berries  of  Lonicera 
ccerulea  are  a  favorite  food  with  the  Kamtchadales, 
as  are  those  of  L.  angustifolia  with  the  Hindus. 
Goats  are  said  to  fatten  on  thei  leaves  of  L.  hypo- 
leuca,  and  cattle  to  eat  those  of  L.  quinquelocularis, 
both  Indian  species.  The  seed  of  L.  glauca  are 
prescribed  in  India  for  colic  in  horses.  [Honey¬ 
suckle.] 

lon-I-ger'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lonicer  (a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Caprifoliace®. 

*ldn’-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lone,  a. ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
lone  or  lonely . 

lon§-da  -lel-?l,  s.  [Named  by  McCoy  in  1849  after 
Mr.  Wm.  Lonsdale,  a  distinguished  geologist,  who 
described  many  species  of  corals,  &c.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Cyathophyllid®.  Londaleia  floriformis  is  a  flower¬ 
like  coral  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

lo6  (1),  *1(1,  s.  &  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  lanter- 
loo  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  round  game  at  cards. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  intended  for  the  game  of  loo; 
as,  a  loo  table. 

loo(2),s.  [Love.]  (Scotch.) 

lob,  inter.  [Seedef.]  A  shortened  form  of  halloo 
(q.  v.).  (Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7.) 

loo,  v.  t.  [Loo  (1),  s.]  To  beat  at  the  game  of  loo 
by  winning  every  trick ;  hence,  to  defeat. 

loob-l-l^,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  looby ;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adv. :  Like  a  looby ;  in  an  awkward,  clumsy 
fashion. 

B.  As  adj.:  Awkward,  clumsy. 

loo  -by,  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  lubber,  lob,  &c.]  An 
awkward,  clumsy  fellow ;  a  lubber. 

“Iam  somewhat  flurried,  and  that  confounded  looby 
has  perceived  it.” — Sheridan:  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

looch,  s.  [Loch.] 

*loode-sterre,  s.  [Loadstar.] 
loof,  v.  t.  [Luff.] 

lobf  (1),  s.  [Dut.  loef=  a  weather-gauge  (also  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  parts  of  a  vessel).]  [Luff.1 
Shipbuild. :  That  part  of  the  bow  where  the  tim¬ 
bers  begin  to  curve  in  toward  the  stem. 

loof  (2),  luif,  s.  [Icel.  I6fi;  Goth,  lofa.]  The 
palm  of  the  hand. 

T[  Outside  of  the  loof:  The  back  of  the  hand, 
loof'-ah,  louf'-a,  lofif'-fah,  s.  [Arab.  louf— 
Luffa  JEgyptiaca.]  The  fibrous  interior  of  the 
Luffa  JEgyptiaca.  or  towel-gourd,  cleansed  from 
the  pulp  and  dried ;  used  as  a  sponge  and  flesh- 
brusfi.  [Towel-Gourd.J 

look,  *lok-en,  *lok-i-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  I6ccan 
=to  look,  to  see;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  luogHn;  M. 
H.  Ger.  luogen— to  mark,  to  behold,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
looc;  M.  H.  Ger.  luoc;  Ger.  loch— a.  hole.] 
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A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Subjectively : 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  toward  any  object  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it;  to  gaze.  (Followed  by  after, 
at,  for,  in,  on, 'to,  or  toward.) 

“And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  at  the  open  door.” 

Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  or  understanding ;  to  con¬ 
sider,  to  examine. 

3.  To  expect ;  to  have  expectation  or  anticipation ; 
to  anticipate. 

“  I  looked  you  would  have  given  me  your  petition.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  take  care,  to  take  heed,  to  observe,  to 
watch. 

“ Look  you  bring  mein  the  names.” — Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  turned  or  lie  in  any  direction ;  to  face,  to 
front. 

“The  door  of  the  inner  gate  that  looketh  toward  the 
north.” — Ezekiel  viii.  3. 

II.  Objectively : 

1.  To  have  any  particular  appearance;  to  seem, 
to  appear. 

“  Thou  lookest  not  like  deceit.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  685. 

2.  To  have  or  assume  any  particular  air  or  mien. 
(The  sense  is  completed  by  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb.) 

“How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  the  eyes  on  or  toward ;  to  look  at. 

‘“I  can  look  you  in  the  face,’  he  said;  ‘I  have  done 
nothing  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed.’  ” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  seek,  to  search  for. 

3.  To  expect. 

“The  gifts  she  looks  from  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

5.  To  influence  by  looks. 

“A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  Zoofcthe  world  to  law.” 

Dry  den:  Cleomenes. 

TT  1.  To  look  about:  To  turn  the  eyes  on  all  sides ; 
to  look  round. 

2.  To  look  about  one:  To  be  wary  or  watchful ;  to 
be  on  one’s  guard. 

“John’s  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a  man 
subsisted  his  family  out  of  it;  however,  John  began  to 
think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him.” — Arbuthnot:  His¬ 
tory  of  John  Bull. 

3.  To  look  after: 

(1)  To  search  or  seek  for. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
expectation. 

“Men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.” — Luke 
xxi.  26. 

(3)  To  take  care  of,  to  attend  to ;  as,  to  look  after 
children. 

*4.  To  look  down :  To  put  down  or  quell  by  a  show 
of  force,  power,  or  authority ;  to  frown  down. 

5.  To  look  down  upon :  To  despise ;  to  regard  as  an 
inferior. 

6.  To  look  for: 

(1)  To  search  for,  to  seek. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate. 

“  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  him.” — Matthew  xxiv.  60. 

7.  To  look  forward  to:  To  expect,  especially  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  ;  to  anticipate  with  pleasure. 

8.  To  look  into :  To  examine  closely  or  narrowly ; 
to  inspect  carefully,  to  sift. 

9.  To  look  on: 

(1)  To  be  a  spectator,  not  an  actor. 

(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 

“None  would  look  on  her.” — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

(3)  To  consider,  to  think  of. 

10.  To  look  out : 

(1)  Intrans.:  To  be  on  the  watch;  to  be  wary  or 
watchful. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  search  for  and  discover ;  to  select, 
to  choose,  to  pick  out. 

11.  To  look  over: 

(1)  To  examine,  to  go  through;  as,  to  look  over 
accounts. 

(2)  To  overlook;  to  pass  by  or  over;  as,  to  look 
over  a  fault. 

12.  To  look  to,  or  unto : 

(1)  To  watch,  to  attend. 

“Will  you  lookto  those  things  I  told  you  of?” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  depend  upon. 

13.  To  look  through : 

(1)  To  see  through ;  to  see  and  understand  per¬ 
fectly. 


loom 

(2)  To  examine  the  contents  of;  as,  to  look 
through  a  museum. 

14.  To  look  up : 

(1)  To  search  for  until  found. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to ;  to  call  upon ;  as,  to  look  a 
person  up.  ( Colloquial .) 

look,  s.  [Look,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing  ;  a  glance. 

“  Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look, 

And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 

Few  words  he  said.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  164. 

2.  Air  of  the  face ;  aspect,  mien ;  cast  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance;  expression  of  the  eye  and  countenance, 

“Thou  cream-fac’d  loon! 

Where  got’st  thou  that  goose  lookf” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

If  Look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the  specific  term ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  momentary  look:  a  look 
may  be  characterized  as  severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gen¬ 
tle,  angry  or  kind ;  a  glance  as  hasty  or  sudden,  im¬ 
perfect  or  slight:  so  likewise  we  speak  of  taking  a 
look,  or  catching  a  glance. 
look-out,  s. 

1.  A  careful  watch ;  as,  to  keep  a  good  look-out. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

3.  A  place  from  which  a  watch  is  kept. 

Look-out  man :  A  person  employed  to  keep  watch. 

lopk  -er,  *lok-er,  s.  [Eng.  look,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  looks. 

looker-on,  s.  One  who  is  a  mere  spectator,  not 
an  actor. 

“How  proud  and  happy  they !  the  crowd 
Of  lookers-on  how  pleased  and  proud!” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  v. 

look -Ing,  *lok-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Look,v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  turning  the  eyes  on  or 
toward  any  object ;  a  glance. 

looking-for,  s.  Expectation,  anticipation. 

“A  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment.” — Hebrews 
x.  27. 

looking-glass,  s.  A  mirror;  a  glass  silvered  on 
the  back,  so  as  to  show  reflections. 

Looking-glass  tree : 

Bot.:  The  genus  Heritiera,  one  of  the  Sterculi- 
acese.  The  resemblance  to  a  looking-glass  is  in  the 
silvery-white  underside  of  the  leaves.  Four  species 
are  known  from  India  and  Africa. 

lool,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  loculus— &  coffer.] 

Metall. :  A  vessel  to  receive  the  washing  of  metal¬ 
lic  ores. 

loom  (1),  *lorne,  s.  [A.  S.  gel6ma  =  a  tool,  an  im¬ 
plement.] 

*1.  A  tool,  an  implement,  a  utensil. 

“The  lomes  that  ich  laboure  with  and  yflode  deserve 

Ys  pater  noster  and  my  prymer.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  77. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is  woven 
into  fabric.  They  may  be  either  hand-looms  or 
power-looms,  the  former  being  worked  by  the  per¬ 
son  weaving,  the  latter  driven  by  steam  or  other 
motive  power.  The  essential  parts  of  a  loom  are: 
(1)  A  frame  in  which  the  row  of  yarns  forming  the 
warp  is  held ;  (2)  leashes  or  harness  which  govern 
the  decussation  of  the  threads  to  form  a  shed  for 
the  woof. 

3.  Naut. :  The  part  of  the  length  of  an  oar  inside 
the  rowlock  in  rowing. 

loom-card,  s. 

Weaving:  A  pierced  pattern-card  for  Jacquard 
weaving. 

loom-harness,  s. 

Weav. :  That  portion  of  the  loom  by  which  the 
warp-threads  are  moved  to  make  the  decussation, 
forming  the  shed  in  which  the  shuttle  travels  and 
leaves  the  weft-thread.  The  harness  has  heddles 
with  loops  for  the  warps,  and  some  are  raised  above 
the  others,  either  in  regular  alternation  for  plain 
weaving,  or  in  other  order,  according  to  the  pattern. 

loom-shuttle,  s.  One  for  carrying  the  weft- 
thread  through  the  shed  formed  by  the  decussation 
of  the  warp.  An  orifice  is  made  through  the  shuttle 
in  line  with  the  yarn-eye,  and  another  through  the 
bettom  at  the  same  distance  from  the  end. 

loom  (2),  s.  [Seedef.] 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Loon  (2) ,  s. 

“  A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose:  of  a  dark  color,  dappled 
with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and  wings,  each 
feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two  spots.  They 
breed  in  Farr  Island.” — Grew:  Musoeum. 

lo6m  (3),s.  [Loom,  v.]  The  faint  or  indistinct 
appearance  of  anything  seen  at  a  distance  or 
through  a  fog. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try’,  Syrian,  sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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loose-pulley 


loom,  *lum-en,  v.  i.  [Icel.  Ij6ma=  to  gleam,  to 
«hine;  lj6mi—a  beam,  a  ray;  A.  S.  ledma— a  beam; 
le6mian= to  gleam,  to  shine.  1 

*1.  To  shine. 

“Here  lure  lumes  lilit.” — Lyric  Poems,  p.  52. 

2.  To  appear  above  the  surface ;  especially,  of 
water  or  of  the  sea  ;  to  appear  indistinctly  or  faintly 
in  the  distance. 

“The  giant  Apennines  of  Sabina  loom,  afar  off.” — Den¬ 
nis:  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  ii.  35. 

3.  To  appear  to  the  mind’s  eye  faintly  or  ob¬ 
scurely  ;  to  dawn. 

4.  To  be  eminent ;  to  be  elevated  or  ennobled ;  to 
rise. 


loop(l),u.  t.  [Loop  (1),  s.]  To  form  into  a  loop 
or  loops  ;  to  fasten  or  furnish  with  a  loop  or  loops, 
loop  (2),  v.  t.  [Loop  (2),  s.] 

Metall. :  To  run  together,  as  the  matter  of  an  ore 
into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  only  heated  for  calcina¬ 
tion. 

looped,  a.  [Eng.  loop  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Formed  into  a  loop. 

*2.  Full  of  holes  or  apertures. 

“  How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  t  ” 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 


loom-gale,  s.  A  gentle  gale  of  wind, 
loomed,  a.  [Eng.  loom  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Woven  in  a 
loom. 

“With  loom’d  wool  the  native  robe  supplies.” 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  i. 
loom  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Loom,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  loom  or  indistinct  appearance 
of  an  object  as  seen  in  particular  states  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  in  a  fog. 

loon  (l),*lonn,  *lown,  s.  [O.  Dut.  loen=a  stupid 
fellow.]  A  rogue,  a  worthless  person,  a  naughty 
woman.  (The  word  is  of  both  genders.) 

“  Telling  scandalous  tales  of  the  others? 

Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon!” 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iv. 
loon  (2),  *lo6m  (2),  s.  [Icel.  lomr= a  loon;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  lorn.  Perhaps  the  same  word  as  loon  (1).] 
[Loom  (2),  s.] 

Ornith. :  Colymbus  glacialis,  the  Great  Northern 
Diver.  Head,  neck  and  upper  tail-coverts  glossed 
with  deep  purplish-green  on  a  black  ground  ;  short 
transverse  bar  on  the  throat,  collar,  or  middle  of 
neck ;  upper  plumage  black,  marked  with  white 
spots;  under  plumage  white.  Length  thirty-six 
inches  ;  extent  of  wing  forty-eight  inches.  Habitat, 
Arctic  seas  of  both  hemispheres  ;  abundant  in  the 
Hebrides,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia, 
loon'-ghie,  lfin-ghle,  s.  [Native  name  ] 
Fabric :  A  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  of  rich  color, 
made  in  Scinde,  in  pieces  about  four  yards  long 
and  two  feet  wide. 

loop  (1),  *loupe,  s.  [Irish  &  Gael.  lub= a  loop,  a 
bow,  a  noose,  from  lub— to  bend,  to  incline.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope,  chain,  &c. ; 
a  noose,  a  bight;  a  doubled  cord  through  which 
another  cord,  a  lace,  a  rope,  <fcc.,  may  be  run. 

“And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and  put  the 
taches  into  the  loops.” — Exodus  xxvi.  11. 

*2.  A  hole,  an  opening. 

“Make  me  to  see  it,  or  (at  the  least)  so  proven. 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 

To  hang  a  doubt  on.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  loop,  as  a  bend  of  a 
river,  a  curve  of  a  railway,  &c. 

“  It  was  about  3  o’clock  that  the  cars  on  the  down-town 
loop  began  to  form  into  a  long  yellow  line,  and  the  grip- 
men  and  conductors  went  inside  by  the  stoves.  The  cable 
had  parted  on  Dearborn  street  near  Madison.” — Chicago 
Daily  News,  Jan.  2,  1894. 

4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 

5.  A  panel  of  bars,  put  together  like  a  gate,  to  be 
removed  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

6.  A  length  of  paling. 

7.  A  narrow  opening  in  a  wall  through  which  to 
watch  or  lire  upon  an  enemy ;  a  loophole. 

II.  Technically : 


loop'-er,  s.  [Loop  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  perforated  blade  or  bodkin  for 
inserting  the  end  of  a  carpet-rag  through  the  end  of 
another  piece,  looping  them 
together  to  avoid  the  trouble . 
of  sewing. 

2.  Entom.  (pi.) :  The  group 
or  tribe  Geometrina  (q.v.). 

Called  also  Land  Measurer 
Moths,  or  Land  Measurers. 

looper-moths,  s.pl. 

Entomology :  The  same  as 
Looper  (2)  (q.  v.). 

loop  -hole,  s.  [Eng.  loop 

(1),  s.,  and  hole.']  Loopers. 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  Butterfly  and  Caterpillar 

1  r  itom  lln  ■  of  Abraxas  grossulariata, 

( 1 )  I n  t he  same  sense  as  II. the  Magpie-moth  (q.v.). 

“  The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,383. 

(2)  Any  hole  or  aperture  allowing  passage  or 
escape. 

“  Shedding  through  paly  loopholes  mild  and  small. 
Gleams  that  upon  the  lake’s  still  bosom  fall.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Fig. :  A  means  of  escape  or  evasion ;  a  shift,  an 
evasion. 

II.  Fort.:  An  aperture  or  slit  in  a  stockade  or 
other  defense,  whence  musketry  may  be  fired  at 
assailants ;  machicolation,  embattlement,  embra¬ 
sure,  crenelle. 

lo6p'-holed,  a.  [Eng.  loophol(e) ;  -ed.]  Full  of 
holes  or  apertures  ;  admitting  of  passage. 

“  This  uneasy  loophol’ d  gaol, 

In  which  ye  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock. 

Cannot  but  put  y’  in  mind  of  wedlock.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

loop'-ie,  loop'-^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably 
allied  to  Dan.  loopen— to  run;  Eng.  leap.]  Crafty, 
tricky,  deceitful. 

“  I  tauld  him  how  this  loopy  lad  .  .  .  had  served 
me.” — Scott:  Redgauntlet,  ch.  xxi. 

loop'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  loop  (1),  s. ;  -ing.\  The  act 
of  forming  into  or  furnishing  with  a  loop  or  loops  ; 
a  loop. 

looping-snails,  s.  pi. 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Truncatella 
(q.v.).  It  has  reference  to  their  peculiar  mode  of 
progression— by  contracting  the  space  between  the 
lips  and  the  foot. 

*l00rd,  s.  [Fr.  lourd= heavy,  stupid.]  A  dull, 
stupid  fellow ;  a  drone ;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

loo  -ry,  lofi-ri,  s.  [Lory.] 

*loos,  *los,  *lose,  s.  [Fr.  los,  from  Lat.  laus= 
praise.]  Praise,  fame,  renown. 

“  Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  xii.  12. 


1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  slotted  bar  which  forms  a  guide  and  limit 
to  tne  motion  of  an  object. 

(2)  A  sleeve  or  collar,  as  that  upon  the  middle  of 
a  neck-yoke. 

2.  Gun. :  A  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

3.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  loop-line  (q.v.). 

4.  Teleg. :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning  to  the 
same  point,  as  to  a  branch  office,  and  forming  a 
part  of  a  main  circuit. 

loop-holder,  s.  A  carriage,  by  which  the  loop  of 
a  strap  is  attached  to  running-gear  or  the  bed. 

loop-line,  s. 

1.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  connecting  line  of  railway ;  one 
running  into  the  trunk. 

2.  Teleg. :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning  to  the 
main  circuit ;  a  loop. 

loop  (2),  8.  [Ger.  luppe—a  bloom,  a  loop,  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  hay.] 

Metall.:  A  mass  of  iron,  gathered  into  a  ball  on 
the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  in  a  pasty 
condition  ready  for  the  tilt-hammer  or  rolls.  It  is 
conveyed  by  draggingon  the  iron  plates  which  form 
a  track  on  the  floor,  or  in"  a  little  truck  called  a  ball- 
trolly.  A  loup. 


loose,  *lous-en,  *los-en,  *lows-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  losian=  to  lose,  to  become  void  ;  O.  Sax.  Idsian 
=  to  make  free  ;  Dut.  lossen—  to  loosen,  to  set  loose  ; 
Icel.  leysa;  Sw.lbsa;  Dan.  lose;  Ger.  lOsen;  Goth. 
lausjan.]  [Loose,  a.,  Lose.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unbind,  to  untie,  to  set  free  anything  which 
is  tied  or  fastened. 

“You  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her;  loose 
them  and  bring  them  unto  me.” — Matt.  xxi.  2. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  undo. 

“  Who  is  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?” — Revelation 
v.  2. 

3.  To  release  from  confinement,  restraint,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

“And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared 
for  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  for  to 
slay  the  third  part  of  men  ."—Revelation  ix.  15. 

4.  To  relax,  to  loosen,  to  let  go. 

5.  To  relax ;  to  make  less  strict,  harsh,  or  severe. 

“All  the  bonds  and  restraints  under  which  men  lay,  he 

so  far  loosed,  that  any  man  might  be  free,  who  would  con¬ 
cur  to  his  own  liberty  and  enlargement.” — Barrow:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  40. 


6.  To  make  loose  or  feeble. 

“The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees 
smote  one  against  another.” — Daniel  v.  6. 

7.  To  set  free  from  obligation  or  burden ;  to  re¬ 
lease,  to  free,  to  disengage. 

“  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity.” — Luke 
xiii.  12. 

*8.  To  remit,  to  forgive,  to  pardon,  to  absolve. 

“  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven.” — Matthew  xvi.  19. 

*9.  To  solve,  to  explain. 

*10.  To  dissolve,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  set  sail  from  a  port ;  to  put  to  sea. 

“Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from  Paphos.” — Acte 
xiii.  13. 

loose,  *loos,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  leas;  cogn.  with  O. S. 
los;  Dut.  16s;  Icel.  lauss ;  Sw.  &Dan.  Ids ;  Ger.  los ; 
Goth.  laus.J  [Loose.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  tied,  fastened,  or  attached  to  anything  else; 
unfastened,  unbound,  free. 

“We’ll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  22. 

2.  Not  tight  or  confined ;  easy ;  as,  a  loose  dress. 

3.  Not  crowded  together ;  not  dense ;  close  or 
compact. 

“  With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  887. 

4.  Set  free  from  confinement,  restraint,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  liberated,  free. 

5.  Disengaged,  free. 

*6.  Free  from  obligation ;  not  bound.  (Followed 
by  of  or  from.) 

“Now  I  stand 

Loose  of  my  vow.”  Addison:  Cato. 

7.  Unconnected,  rambling. 

“Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over  loose 
and  unconnected  pages.” — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

*8.  Vague,  uncertain. 

*9.  Not  close,  not  concise,  not  precise  or  exact. 

“If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.” — Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

10.  Not  strict,  not  rigid. 

11.  Not  strict  in  morals;  lax,  careless,  unprin¬ 
cipled. 

12.  Not  restrained  in  manners ;  dissolute,  wanton. 

“Unrestrained,  loose  companions.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

13.  Containing  or  consisting  of  wanton,  obscene, 
or  unchaste  language. 

“  When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Heroides  xvii. 

14.  Lax  of  body  ;  the  opposite  of  costive. 

“  What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  is  going 
to  stool  regularly,  people  that  are  very  loose  have  seldom 
strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies.” — Locke:  On  Educa¬ 
tion. 

*15.  Negligent. 

“  Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Of  a  soft,  cellular,  incohesive  texture,  like  the 
pith  of  moss  plants. 

2.  Having  the  parts  distant  from  each  other,  with 
an  open,  light  kind  of  an  arrangement,  as  the 
panicle  among  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty,  license. 

“Poets  should  not  .  .  .  give  themselves  such  a  loose 

in  lyrics,  as  if  there  were  no  connection  in  the  world.” — 

Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

2.  The  discharge  of  an  arrow. 

“And  shot  they  with  .  .  .  the  square  or  forked  pile, 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  26. 

IT  (1)  On  the  loose:  Dissipated, dissolute,  wanton. 

(2)  To  break  loose:  To  escape  from  restraint  or 
confinement;  hence,  fig.,  to  cast  off  all  moral  re¬ 
straint. 

(3)  To  give  a  loose  to :  To  allow  to  act  freely ;  to 
give  vent  or  license  to. 

(4)  To  set  loose:  To  set  at  liberty;  to  free  from 
restraint  or  confinement. 

*loose-bodied,  a.  Loose,  not  tight. 

loose-box,  s.  A  stable,  or  part  of  a  stable,  with¬ 
out  stalls,  in  which  a  horse  is  shut  up,  but  not 
tied. 

tioose-house,  s.  The  same  as  Loose-box  (q.v.). 

♦loose-kirtle,  s.  A  woman  of  bad  character. 

loose-pulley,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pulley  running  loosely  on  the  shaft,  and 
receiving  the  belt  from  the  fast-pulley  when  the 
shaft  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  motor. 


boil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 


loose-tailed 
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♦loose-tailed,  a.  Of  bad  character;  •wanton, 
♦loose-wived,  adj.  Having  a  wanton  wife. 
iShakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2.) 
loose  -ly,  a dv,  [Eng.  loose,  a.;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loose  manner;  not  fast;  not  firmly;  as,  a 
parcel  loosely  tied. 

2.  Not  tightly  or  compactly. 

“  Sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  piled.” 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  75. 

3.  Without  confinement. 

4.  Without  order,  union,  or  correction;  discon¬ 
nectedly. 

“Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang’d  in  figure,  wedge  their  way.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  425. 

*5.  Negligently,  carelessly,  heedlessly. 

*6.  V aguely ;  not  fully. 

7.  Without  strictness  or  accuracy ;  casually. 

“I  have  already  loosely  observed  that  their  system  sup¬ 
poses  a  regular  derivation  of  the  language  from  a  few 
short  primitives.” — Beddoes:  Observ.  on  the  Dutch  Etymol¬ 
ogists. 

8.  Laxly,  wantonly  ;  in  a  dissipated  manner. 

“If  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*9.  Meanly,  slightly. 

loos'-$n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  loos{e);  -en.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  loose  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  make  less  tight, 
or  less  firmly  fixed ;  to  free  from  tightness  or  fixed¬ 
ness  ;  to  slacken. 

“  [The]  hurried  sailor  .  .  .  loosening  every  sheet, 

Kesigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,465. 

2.  To  make  less  compact  or  dense. 

“The  cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of 
the  earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  435. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

“It  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understanding.” 
— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

4.  To  free  from  costiveness. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  loose;  to  become  less 
firm,  compact,  or  fixed. 

“When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract  it 
that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when  pulled  in 
that  direction.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

loos'-^n-er,  s.  [Eng.  loosen;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  loosens ;  specif.,  a  medicine  which 
removes  costiveness ;  a  laxative, 
loose  -ness,  ♦loose-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  loose ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loose  or  relaxed ; 
the  state  of  not  being  tied,  fastened,  fixed,  or  com¬ 
pact. 

2.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  ease;  easy  manner. 

“Him  even  the  dissolute  admired;  for  he 

A  graceful  looseness,  when  he  pleased,  put  on.” 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  iv. 

3.  Laxity  of  manners  or  life  ;  levity  of  conduct. 

4.  Irregularity ;  failure  to  observe  morality  in 
life ;  dissoluteness. 

5.  Unchastity, lewdness,  wantonness. 

6.  Diarrhoea  ;  flux  of  the  bowels. 
lods'-on-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Loosen,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  loosing  or  making  loose  i 
the  state  of  becoming  loose. 

loosening-bar,  s. 


loph -1-o-mys,  s.  [Gr.  lophia=the  bristly  back 
of  a  boar,  andaij/s=a  mouse.] 

Zodl. :  Lophiomys  imhausi,  the  sole  member  of 
the  family  Lophiomyid®  (q.  v.),  closely  allied  to 
the  Murid®,  and  particularly  to  the  Hamsters.  It 
somewhat  resembles  a  small  opossum.  Color, 
blackish-brown ;  a  spot  on  the  forehead,  a  streak 
under  each  eye,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  white. 
[Eng.  loot,  v.;  -er.]  One  who  loots;  The  long  hairs  of  the  middle  of  the  back  and  tail 

are  erectile.  To  this  the  generic  name  has  refer¬ 
ence  ;  the  specific  name  commemorates  the  person 
who  brought  the  creature  under  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  The  first  _  toe  in  each  hind  foot  is 
opposable,  thus  converting  it  into  a  prehensile  hand, 
which  the  animal  uses  freely  in  climbing.  Habitat, 
the  northeast  of  Africa,  and  possibly  Arabia. 

lo-phir-a,  s.  [Gr.  lophos=a  crest;  suff.  -ira.  So 
called  because  one  of  the  sepals  is  extended  into  a 
ligulate  wing  or  crest.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lophirace® 
(q.  v.). 

^  aujmuig  loph-I-ra-$e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lophir{a); 

to  make  shorter  by  cutting  off  the  extremities;  to  Eat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acece.] 

trim  by  cutting.  Bot.:  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens,  alliance 

j,  .-  ,  .,  ..  „  Guttiferales.  It  consists  of  tropical  African  many- 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray.  _  branched  trees  of  pyramidal  form  ;  the  leaves  alter- 

„  m  ,  Scuttf  Xarnnon,  vi.  11.  nat0)  stalked,  quite  entire,  with  raised  veins  and  a 

2.  to  cut  partly  through,  and  pleach  or  bend  jointed  stalk,  stipules  small,  deciduous  ;  flowers  per- 

down  ;  a?,  to  lop  the  bushes  in  a  hedge.  feet,  axillary  and  terminal,  yellow,  with  two  small 

3.  lo  cut  off  generally.  (Usually  followed  by  off .)  bracts  ;  sepals  five,  the  inner  three  smaller  and  con- 


loot,  s.  [Hind.  Mf=plunder.]  Booty,  plunder, 
espec.,  that  taken  by  a  victorious  army  from  a 
sacked  city. 

loot,  v.  t.  [Loot,  s.]  To  plunder,  to  pillage; 
espec.,  to  plunder  a  city  after  a  siege. 

“As  a  place  of  security  for  the  plunder  looted  by  laun¬ 
dresses.” — Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xiv. 

loot'-er,  s. 
a  plunderer. 

lod'-ty,  loo  -tie,  s.  [Hind.  &  Mahratta  loot  or  Hit, 
with  suff.  -y,  from  -ee  at  the  end  of  some  Mahratta 
words  used  of  persons  (?).]  A  plunderer  and  occa¬ 
sional  assassin.  ( East  Indies.) 

“I  will  find  the  dagger  of  a  lootie  which  shall  reach 
thee.” — Scott:  Surgeon’s  Daughter,  ch.  xii. 

loo  -ver,  s.  [Louver.] 

loove§,  s.  pi.  [Loan,  .s.]  {Scotch.) 

lop  (1),  v.  t.  [O.  Dut.  luppen=to  maim,  to  cas¬ 
trate  ;  Dut.  lubben.]  [Lib.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  top  or  extremities  of  anything ; 


“  His  hand  had  been  lopped  off  for  an  offense  into  which 
he  had  been  hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  cut  down,  to  maim,  to  omit  a  part  of. 

“  F or  particulars  and  circumstances  he  continually  lops 
them.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

lop  (2),  v.  t.  &  i,  [Prob.  akin  to  lap  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  allow  to  hang  down;  to  letfaH; 
as,  to  lop  the  ears. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hang  down,  to  be  pendulous. 

lop-eared,  a.  Having  ears  which  hang  down; 
as  some  kind  of  rabbits. 

lop,  *lopp,  s.  [Lop  (1),  u.]  That  which  is  lopped 
or  cut  from  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

“A  trembling  contribution  !  Why  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o’  th’  timber.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

♦lope,  pref.  ofv.  [Leap,  u.] 

lope,  s.  [Leap,  s.]  A  leap;  an  easy,  swinging 
movement. 

♦lope-staff,  s. 

15pe,  v.  i.  [Lope,  s.] 
with  leaps  or  jumps. 

“His  malice  lopes  at  a  venture.” — North:  Examen,  p.  73. 

lo-phan  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  lophos=a crest,  andanthos 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Labiat®,  tribe  Nepete®.  It 
consistsof  very  pretty  pink,  blue,  and  white  flowers, 
mostly  natives  of  North  America. 

lo-phl  -a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lophiida;.] 

lo-phl-I-dse,  lo-phl'-u-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
&c.,  lophi{us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  - adee .] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopteri.  The  carpal 
bones  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  for 
the  support  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  sometimes 
have  a  faint  resemblance  to  legs ;  this  gives  these 
fishes  a  frog-like  appearance.  Called  also  Pediculati. 

loph-Ine,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 


A  leaping-pole. 

To  leap ;  to  move  or  run 


cave,  the  outer  opposite;  petals  five;  stamens  in¬ 
definite  ;  ovary  one-celled ;  ovules  indefinite ;  fruit 
a  leathery  nut,  one-celled,  by  abortion  one-seeded. 
Only  known  genus  Lophira.  The  order  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Endlicher. 

loph  -i-us,  s.  [  Gr.  lophos=a  ridge  of  ground,  an 
eminence.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  protu¬ 
berances  on  the  head  of  the  fisbes  of  this  genus.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Loph- 
iid®.  Lophius  piscatorius  is  the  Angler  or  Fishing 
Frog.  [Angler.] 

loph-o-bran'-chl-ute,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  lophos—a 
ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and  Eng.  branchiate.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of,  or  resembling  the  Lophobranchii  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.):  The  same  as  Lophobranchii 
(q.  v.). 

“But  in  a  good  many  fishes,  such  as  the  Plectognathi 
and  Lophobranchiates,  the  otolites  are  represented  by 
calcareous  dust.” — Prof.  Seeley,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,v.  12. 

loph-o-brah-chl-I,  loph-o-bran-chi-g,,  s.  pi. 

[Gr.  lophos=  a  crest,  and  brangchia— gills.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Fishes  with  tufted  gills  ;  i.  e.,  the  gills 
are  not  as  in  other  fishes  pectinated,  but  consist  of 
small  rounded  lobes  clustered  together,  which  are 
attached  to  the  branchial  arches.  The  snout  is 
produced  into  a  tube.  The  order  is  divided  into 
two  families,  Syngnathid®  and  Solenostomid®. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

16 -pho-Ite,  s.  [Greek  lophos= crest;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.) ;  Ger.  lophoit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chlorite  referred  by  Des  Cloi- 
zeaux  to  the  species  Ripidolite,  and  by  Dana  to  his 
Prochlorite.  (See  these  words.)  Occurs  in  comb¬ 
shaped  groups  of  crystals  at  Greiner,  Zillerthal, 
Tyrol. 

lo-phop  -e-a,  lo-phoph-e-u,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 

from  Gr.  lophos=a  crest,  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  —  a 
foot.] 

Zodl.:  A  sub-order  of  Phylactol®mata.  Some¬ 
times  made  a  sub-order  of  Bryozoa,  order  Holo- 
branchiata,  section  Ectoprocta.  The  epistome  is 


Founding :  A  stiff  bar  with  a  point  or  screw 
which  stands  in  a  hole  in  the  pattern,  and  extends  and  other  compounds.  It  is  dissolved  out  with 
upward  through  the  top  box.  After  ramming  up,  boilingalcoholic  potash,  from  which  it  crystallizes 


Ghent.:  C2iH18N2,  pyrobenzoline,  An  organic  base 


obtained  by  the  diy  distillation  of  hydrobensamide  jlkoY forseloe!  ^The  fellsVr^Ssualirienther^ 


horny,  or  sub-calcareous,  and  nearly  transparent, 

alternately  from  opposite  sides  with  a  short,  heavy  inch  long,  with  a  luster  similar  to  that  of  caffeine.  whole  body  is  gelatinous  and 

piece  of  iron,  so  as  to  loosen  the  pattern  slightly  It  melts  at  265%  and  sublimes  without  decomposi-  KS  Tb.  T?. 

- -■  -i. - - ”  This  facili-  tion.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  scarcely  £w>ea inhabit  w,  P1The  ^9* 

any  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  fid®  Ind  OrfstatelBB®  Families,  Plumatel- 

sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alcoholic  “<i  ^stateliid®. 

solution  is  fluorescent,  like  quinine.  It  forms  iopH  o  pet  a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  lophos=a  crest,  and 
crystallizable  salts  with  the  mineral  acids  which  petalon=  a  petal  (q.  v.).] 

_  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastrace®.  Lophopetalum 
littorale,  L.  wallichii,  natives  of  the  Eastern  Pen¬ 
insula,  and  L.  wightianum.,  an  Indian  tree,  furnish 
wood  valuable  for  furniture  or  for  building.  {Cal¬ 
cutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

loph  -o-phbre,  s.  [Gr.  lophos=  a  crest,  andplierd 
=to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Zodl.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to  the 
disc  or  stage  upon  which  the  tentacles  of  the  Poly- 
zoa  are  borne. 

“  In  the  majority  of  Polyzoa— including  almost  all  the 
marine  species— the  lophophore  is  circular.” — Nicholson. 
Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  358. 

loph-o-phor-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lopho- 


in  the  sand,  after  which  it  is  removed, 
fates  the  separation  of  the  sand  from  the  pattern, 
and  lessens  the  amount  of  mending  required. 

loose -strife,  s.  [The  English  rendering  of  the 
Gr.  lusimachion .] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Lysimachia  (q.v.). 

2.  The  genus  Lythrum  (q.  v.).  Called  more  fully 
Purple  Loosestrife.  Two  species  are  well  known : 
Spiked  Purple  Loosestrife,  Lythrum  salicaria,  and 
Hyssop-leaved  Loosestrife,  L.  hyssopifolia. 

3.  {PI.):  One  of  the  names  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Lythrace®  (q.v.). 

U  West  Indian  Loosestrife  : 

Bot.:  Jussiceasuffruticosa. 

loos'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  loos{e),  a.;  -isli.]  Rather 
loose ;  somewhat  loose. 

loo -some,  adj.  [Scotch  foo=love;  suff.  -some.] 
Lovely,  lovable. 

loot,  pret.  of  v.  [Let,  u.]  Let,  permitted. 
{Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


are  rather  unstable,  and  for  the  most  part  insoluble 
in  water. 

lo-phl  -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  lophos= a  ridge  of  ground, 
an  eminence,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=&  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tapirid®,  named  from 
having  eminences  on  the  teeth.  Various  species  are 
found  in  the  Eocene.  They  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  horse  to  that  of  a  rhinoceros. 

lo-phl'-d-dont,  a.  [Lophiodon.]  Belonging  to, 
having  the  characteristics  of,  or  resembling  the 
genus  Lophiodon  (q.v.). 

loph-I-o-my'-I-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lophio- 
my{s)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  _ 0.  .  iu 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Simple-toothed  Rodents,  estab-  phor{us) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ince  1 
lished  by  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  for  the  reception  Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Phasianid®  sometimes 
of  Lophiomys  (q.  v.).  merged  in  Phasianin®.  [Lophophoeus  ] 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =*  kw. 


lophophorus 

lo  phoph'-or-us,  s.  [Gr.  loqBios—a  crest,  and 
p/ioros= bearing,  phored— to  bear.] 

Ornith.:  Monaul.  A  genus  of  Phasianid®,  sub- 
v  family  Phasianinee  (true  pheasants).  The  upper 
■  mandible  is  much  curved,  the  head  is  feathered,  the 
t  tail  straight  and  even.  They  inhabit  the  higher 
t  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  Lophophorus  impeyanus 
\  is  the  Impeyan  pheasant  (q.  v.). 

loph-6-phjMdd-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lopho- 
•'  phyt(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rhizogens,  order  Balanophor- 
ace®. 

loph-fi-phy'-tum,  s.  [Gr.  lophos=a  crest,  and 
phyton=a  tree,  a  plant.] 

I  _  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lophophy- 
tideae  (q.  v.). 

lo-phop -o-d?t,  s.  pi.  [Lophopea.] 

loph-o-pslt-ta-cus,  s.  [Gr.  lophos= a  crest,  and 
f  psittakos= a  parrot.] 

Bool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Newton  for  an 
l  extinct  group  of  parrots,  of  which  Psittacusmauri- 
*  tianus  is  the  type.  It 
was  distinguished  by 
a  frontal  crest,  of  a 
'  5hape  quite  unlike 
-  jhat  found  in  any 
other  form  of  parrot, 
rising  from  the  base 
of  the  bill  and  termi¬ 
nating  before  reach¬ 
ing  theocciput, which 
was  apparently  flat 
and  smooth.  ( Proc . 

Zobl.  Soc.,  1875,  p.350.) 

loph-6-pus,  s. 

[Lophopea.T 

Bot. :  The  Bell  Flower.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-order  Lophophea,  The  ectocyst  is  of  a  gelati¬ 
nous  consistence.  A  species  was  first  described 
in  1711  by  Trembley. 

loph-or  -tyx,  s.  [Gr.  lophos= a  crest,  and  ortyx 
=  a  quail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Perdicin®  (True  Partridges). 
Lophortyx  californianus  is  the  Californian  quail. 
It  has  a  beautiful  crest  and  bright  plumage.  It  is 
abundant  in  California. 


Lophopsittacus. 


loph-o-ser-i-nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lophoser(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Zodl. :  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family  Fungi- 
‘  d®.  The  wall  is  entire  and  not  spinose.  Some  are 
simple,  and  cup  or  button-shaped ;  others  are  com¬ 
pound.  There  are  twenty  genera. 

lopjb.-6-ser  -us,  s.  [Greek  lophos=a  crest,  and 
*ertfcos=  silky,  from  ser=silk.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  geu  s  of  the  sub-family  Loph- 
oserinae  (q.  v.). 

loph  -6-sper-mum,  s.  [Gr.  lophos- a  crest,  and 
sperma= seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sen*  jhulariace®,  tribe  Antir- 
rhine®.  It  consists  of  /ery  elegant  plants,  with 
'  large  purple  flowers.  "  ney  are  from  Mexico, 
lo-pho'-tef,  s.  [Gr.  lophotos— crested.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lopho- 
tid®.  Lophotes  cepidianus  is  a  ribbon-like  fish  with 
a  silvery  body,  rose-colored  flns,  and  no  scales.  It 

?  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  has  been  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  ocean  near  Japan. 

2.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  sub-family 
Falconin®. 

lo-pho  -tld-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lophot(es) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopteri  or  Acanthop- 
!  terygii.  The  head  has  a  high  crest,  a  single  dorsal 
fin  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

Ioph-^-r op  -o-da,  s.pl.  [Gr.  7op/w>wros=having 
a  long-haired  tail  (?),  and  pous  (genit.  podos)= a 
foot.] 

Zodl. :  A  legion  of  Crustacea,  division  Gnatho- 
poda.  The  locomotory  organs  have  stiff  hairs.  The 
branchiae  are  attached  to  mouth  organs.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  orders,  Ostracoda  and  Copepoda. 

lo-phy  rus,  s.  [Gr.  lophouros=ha.ving  a  long¬ 
haired  tail  (?).]  . 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Tenthredimd®  (Saw  flies). 
Lophyrus  pini  is  a  small  species  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  very  common  in  the  Conifer®. 

2.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Iguanid®. 
lop'-pard,  subst.  [Eng.  lop  (1),  v. ;  suff.  -ard.j  A 

tree  whose  top  has  been  lopped ;  a  pollard. 

*loppe,  s.  [A.  S.  loppe ;  Sw.  loppa ;  Dan.  loppe .] 
A  flea. 


lopped,  a.  [Loppered.] 
lopped-milk,  s.  [Loppered-mllk.] 
lop  -per,  s.  [English  lop  (l),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
lops  trees. 

lop -per,  *lop-ren,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  lilbbern ; 
Ger.  liefern,  geliefern=to  curdle;  Icel.  hleypa;  Ger. 
luppe,  Zah=rennet.]  To  curdle,  to  coagulate,  as 


milk. 
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loppered-milk,  s.  Milk  which  has  become 

curdled  or  coagulated. 

*lop-pes-tre,  *lop-pis-ter,  *lop-ster,  s.  [Lob¬ 
ster.] 

lop  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lop  (1),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  off  all  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  except  the  crop  or  main  shoot. 

2.  That  which  is  lopped  or  cut  off ;  the  branches 
lopped  off  a  tree. 

lopping-ax,  s.  A  light  ax  used  for  trimming 
trees.  The  term  may  be  considered  as  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  felling-ax  or  logging-ax. 

lopping-shears,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  heavy  shears 
for  trimming  bushes,  hedges,  &c. 

lop  -py,a.  [Lop(2),v.]  Hanging  loosely  down; 
pendulous. 

lop'-seed,  s.  [Eng.  lop,  and  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phryma. 

lop’-sld-ed,  lob'-sld-ed,  *lap-sld-ed,  a.  [Eng. 

Lop  (2),  v.,  and  sided.]  Heavier  on  one  side  than 
the  other ;  hanging  over  or  inclined  to  one  side ;  not 
perpendicular,  not  erect,  not  straight  up. 
lopt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lop(l),t>.] 
lo-qua’-cious,  a.  [Lat.  loquax  (genit.  loquacis), 
from  loquor— to  speak.] 

1.  Talkative,  full  of  talk  or  tongue,  chattering, 
garrulous. 

“  Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  loquacious."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  161. 

2.  Speaking,  noisy,  loud. 

“  Thy  wanton  waters,  volatile  and  free  ... 

Shall  wildly  warble,  as  they  please, 

Their  soft,  loquacious  harmony.” 

Mason:  To  a  Water  Nymph. 

3.  Inclined  or  apt  to  disclose  secrets ;  apt  to  blab, 
lo-qua'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loquacious ;  -ly .] 

In  a  loquacious,  talkative,  or  chattering  fashion. 

15-qua-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loquacious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  loquacious ;  loquacity. 

lo-quaij'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  loquacity ;  from  Lat.  loqna - 
citatem,  accus.  of  loquacitas ,  from  loquax  (genit. 
7oqwacis)=talkative,  loquacious  (q.  v.).]  A  dispo¬ 
sition  to  talk  overmuch;  talkativeness,  garrulity, 
loquaciousness. 

“  Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man  gives 
sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

lo'-quat,  s.  [Japanese.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Eriobotrya  japonica.  It  is  yellow, 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and  pleasan;  to  the 
taste.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Australia, 
and  the  fruit  is  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  markets 
of  Sydney  and  other  towns. 

2.  The  tree  itself.  [Eriobotyba.] 
lo-que  -l?L,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law :  An  imparlance,  a  declaration, 
lor-an-tha-ije-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. loranth(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Loranths ;  an  order  of  epigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Asarales.  It  consists  of  shrubby  parasitic 
plants;  leaves  fleshy,  veinless,  without  stipules; 
flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual;  calyx,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  generally  with  bracts  at  the  base;  sepals  three, 
four,  or  eight,  often  formed  into  a  tube  ;  petals  none 
(Lindley),  but  what  Lindley  looks  on  as  a  calyx, 
Berkeley  deems  a  corolla  ;  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  sepals  and  opposite  to  them ;  ovary  one-celled ; 
style  one  or  none ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  succulent 
or  dry,  one-seeded.  Akin  to  Santalace®.  Found 
in  tropical  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  temperate 
countries. 

lor'-anths,  s.  pi.  [Loranthtjs.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Loranthace®  (q.  v.). 

lor-an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  loron,  loros=  a  thong;  Lat. 
lorum,  in  allusion  to  the  long  linear  sepals,  and  Gr. 
anthos=  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loranthace® 
(q.  v.).  The  flowers  have  a  petaloid  appearance, 
being  generally  colored,  but  Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  consider  the  perianth  a  calyx.  About  300 
are  known,  chiefly  from  the  tropics.  The  wood  of 
Loranthus  longifolius  is  used  in  India  as  a  finishing 
tan  stuff  to  give'  softness  to  leather, 
lor’-fite,  a.  [Lat.  lorum= a  thong,  a  strap.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap  ;  ligulate. 
lor'-Chgq  S.  [Port.] 

Naut. :  A  light  Chinese  coaster  having  a  hull  of 
European  model  and  Chinese  masting  and  rigging. 

T[  The  name  became  familiar  to  the  public  in  1856, 
a  dispute  about  a  “  lorcha  ”  having  in  that  year 
brought  on  war  with  China. 


lord-lieutenant 


lord  (1),  *lav-erd,  *lov-erd,  s.  [A.  S .hldford, 

from  hlaf=a  loaf,  and  weard = warden ,  keeper, 
Lord  thus  means  the  loaf-keeper — i.  e.,  the  master 
of  the  house,  the  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  master,  a  governor;  one  possessing 
supreme  power  or  authority. 

“  Left  by  his  sire— too  young  such  loss  to  know. 

Lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  2. 

2.  Specif.:  The  Supreme  Being,  God,  Jehovah. 
“And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that  we 

should  forsake  the  Lord  to  serve  other  gods.” — Joshua 
xxiv.  16. 

When  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  word  “Lord”  is  printed  in  small 
capitals,  it  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Yehovah 
(Exod.  vi.  1;  vii.  1,  &c.).  [Jehovah.]  In  the  New 
Testament  it  most  commonly  stands  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  22 ;  Mark  v.  19 ;  Luke  ii. 
11,  xxiv.  34,  &c.). 

3.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor.  (Eng.') 

4.  A  title  of  respect  given  (especially  in  the 
phrase  my  lord)  to  persons  of  high  rank,  position, 
or  consideration,  as  princes,  ecclesiastics  of  high 
rank,  &c.  (Eng.) 

“Good  morrow,  my  good  lords.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

5.  A  nobleman  or  peer  of  Great  Britain,  includ¬ 
ing  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
and  also  archbishops  and  bishops,  who,  as  such,  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

IT  The  title  is  given  by  courtesy  to  all  the  sons  of 
dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
earls. 

][  Special  phrases : 

(1)  House  of  Lords:  The  second  branch  of  the 
legislature,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  assembled  together.  (Eng.) 

(2)  Lord  Anson's  Pea: 

Bot.:  Lathyrus  magellanicus. 

*(3)  Lord  of  Misrule:  A  person  who  superin¬ 
tended  the  games  and  revels  of  a  great  family  at 
Christmas. 

(4)  Lord  of  the  land: 

Mining:  In  Cornwall,  England,  the  person  in 
whose  land  a  mine  is.  The  “lord  ”  reserves  to  him¬ 
self  a  certain  portion  for  granting  liberty  to  work 
the  mine  in  his  land.  This  is  the  one-sixth,  one- 
seventh,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  ore  raised,  or  of  the 
value  of  it,  or  any  other  proportion,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  and  called  the  “dues,”  or,  in  Derbyshire, 
the  “  dish.” 

*(5)  Lord  in  gross:  One  who  is  lord,  but  has  no 
manor.  (Eng.) 

(6)  Lord  of  a  manor :  A  lord  possessing  a  manor 
having  copyhold  tenants.  (Eng.) 

(7)  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports:  [Cinque 
Ports.] 

(8)  Lords  of  Justiciary : 

Scots  Law :  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland.  [Justi¬ 
ciary.] 

(9)  Lords  of  Parliament :  Those  who  have  seats 
in  the  Upper  House.  (Eng.) 

(10)  Lords  of  Regality :  [Regality.] 

(11)  Lords  of  Session :  The  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  (Eng.) 

(12)  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ,  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty:  [Admiralty,  Navy.] 

(13)  Lords  of  the  Articles:  A  committee  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  by  whom  bills  to  be  brought 
before  the  Parliament  were  prepared. 

(14)  The  Lords:  The  same  as  the  House  of 
Lords  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

lord-advocate,  s.  [Advocate.] 
lord-chamberlain,  s.  [Chamberlain.] 
lord-chancellor,  s.  [Chancellor.] 
*lord-constable,  *lord  high-constable,  subst, 
[Constable.] 
lord-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract.) 

“  Some  years  since,  I  obtained  from  a  fisherman  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  a  fresh-caught  example  of  a  species 
of  morrhua,  with  the  middle  dorsal  and  first  anal  fins 
short;  the  body  as  deep  for  its  length  as  the  luscus;  the 
length  of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
fish  as  one  to  three.  Among  the  fishermen  it  was  by 
some  considered  to  be  an  accidental  deformity,  with  in¬ 
jury  to  the  spine,  and  their  name  for  it  was  lord-fish; 
others  said  it  was  a  fish  which  they  met  with  occasionally 
and  believed  it  distinct  from  any  other.” — Yarrell:  Brit¬ 
ish  Fishes  (1859),  i.  533. 
lord  bigb-admiral,  s.  [Admiral.] 
lor  d  high-steward,  s.  [Steward.] 
lord-justice  clerk,  s.  The  second  judicial  offi¬ 
cer  in  Scotland, 
lord-keeper,  s.  [Keeper.] 
lord-lieutenant,  s.  A  British  official  of  higfl 
rank,  representing  the  sovereign,  as:  (1)  The  Vice¬ 
roy.  or  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  ministry,  retiring  from  office  with  them.  He 
has  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  country, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  <?ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  £0,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 


loriet 


lord- ordinary 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ministry  in  office, 
and  nearly  all  the  patronage  is  also  vested  in  him. 
He  can  confer  knighthood.  In  his  government  he  is 
assisted  by  a  privy  council  nominated  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign.  (2)  The  Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  the 
principal  official  of  a  county,  at  whose  nomination 
all  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace  are 
appointed,  and  first  commissions  in  the  yeomanry, 
militia,  and  volunteers  are  given, 
lord-ordinary,  s.  [Oedinaey.]  * 

lord-president,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Session. 

lord  privy-seal,  s.  [Seal.] 
lord-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Liquidambar  orientate.  [Liquidambae.] 
The  term  lord-wood  is  a  translation  of  Xylon 
Effendi ,  the  Cypriot  name  of  the  plant. 

Lord’s-day,  s. 

Theol. :  A  day  first  named  in  Revelation  i.  10, 
where  the  sacred  writer  says,  I  was  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord’s  day  (en  te  Kuriake  hemera).  “The 
Lord  ’’  in  the  N ew  Testament  generally  referring  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lord’s-day  was  probably  that 
celebrating  His  resurrection,  viz.,  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  (John  xx.  1-19,  26 ;  Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
1,  2.)  Regarding  the  proper  method  of  its  celebra¬ 
tion,  two  schools  of  thought  exist.  The  first  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Lord’s-day  is  simply  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  directions  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  are  also  those  divinely 
given  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s-day.  The 
second  view  is  that  the  Sabbath  was  designed  to  be 
simply  a  Jewish  institution,  and  that  the  Lord’s- 
day  is  a  joyous  Christian  festival,  in  some  respects 
essentially  differing  from  the  Old  Testament  Sab¬ 
bath.  [Sabbath.] 

Lord’s-prayer,  subst.  The  prayer  which  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  (Matt.  vi.  9-13),  and  which  is 
used  in  public  worship,  whether  liturgical  or  not. 
Lord’s  Supper,  s. 

Theol.  &  Eccles. :  A  term  first  used  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  20,  of  a  ceremonial  ordinance  observed  in 
the  Corinthian  and  doubtless  in  other  churches. 
The  night  on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed,  He  took 
bread,  blessed  it,  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  eat,  with  wine  similarly  blessed  for  them  to 
drink,  the  former  in  the  Protestant  view  symboliz¬ 
ing  His  broken  Body,  the  latter  His  shed  Blood. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25  ;  Luke  xxii.  14-20.) 
St.  Luke  records  that  Jesus  said,  “  Do  this  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me”  (xxii.  19).  St.  Paul, evidently  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  words,  addressed  originally  to 
the  Apostles,  were  designed  for  the  church  of  all 
ages.  The  term  Lord’s  supper  is  used  chiefly  by 
those  who  hold  the  ordinance  to  be  a  commemo¬ 
rative  one.  [Communion,  Euchaeist,  Mass.] 
lords-and-ladies,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Arum  maculatum. 
lords-justices,  s.pl.  [Justice.] 
lords-marchers,  s.pl.  Lords  who  lived  in  the 
marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  having  their  own 
laws  and  power  of  life  and  death,  like  petty  kings. 

lords-spiritual,  s.  pi.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops  having  seats  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

“  The  lords-spiritual  consist  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester,  and  twenty-three  other  bishops  of  dioceses  in 
England,  according  to  their  priority  in  consecration.” — - 
Blackstone:  Comment .,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

lords-temporal,  s.pl.  Lay  peers  who  have  seats 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

“The  lords-temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  by  whatever  title  of  nobility  distinguished.  Some 
of  these  sit  by  descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers;  some  by 
creation,  as  do  all  new-made  ones;  others,  since  the 
union  with  Scotland,  by  election,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  sixteen  peers  who  represent  the  body  of  the  Scots 
nobility  for  the  parliament  for  which  they  are  elected; 
and,  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  with  the  twenty-eight 
representative  peers,  who  are  elected  for  life,  to  represent 
the  Irish  nobility.  The  number  of  lords-temporal  is  thus 
indefinite,  for  it  may  be  increased  at  will  by  the  power  of 
the  crown,  by  the  creation  of  peers  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 
lord,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Loed,  s.  ( 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  a  lord  or  master ;  to  invest  with  power. 

il  He  being  thus  lorded." — Shakesp . .  Tempest,  i.  2. 

"2,  To  rule,  to  preside  over, 

6.  To  play  the  lord  or  master  to  domineer  ;  to  act 
the  lord.  (Followed  by  it.) 

*  Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 

Shakesp,  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  It  ,,  iv  o. 

a.  intrans..  To  rule,  to  act  as  a  lord,  to  domi¬ 
neer,  to  rule  with  despotic  or  arbitrary  power. 
“They  had  by  this  possessed  the  towers  of  Gath, 

And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  267. 


lord  (2),  s.  [Greek  lordos.\  A  hump-backed 
person. 

*lord  -dom,  s.  [Eng.  lord,  s. ;  -dom.]  The  rule 
or  dominion  of  a  lord  or  lords. 

*lord-Ing,  *lord-yng,  s.  [Eng.  lord;  dim. suff. 
-ing.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lord,  a  lordling,  a  petty  lord. 

“A  lordyng  of  the  Komaynes  that  y-hote  was  Galle.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  80. 

2.  Used  as  a  respectful  mode  of  address ;  sir. 

“  Listeneth,  lordinges,  in  good  intente, 

And  I  will  tell  you  varament 

Of  mirthe  and  of  solas.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,642. 

lord-kin,  s.  [English  lord;  dim.  suff.  -kin.']  A 
little  lord ;  a  lordling. 

“Princekin  and  lordkin  from  his  earliest  days.” — 
Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  liii. 

lord  -like,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  lord,  and  like.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord ;  lordly. 

2.  Haughty,  proud,  arrogant. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  lordly  manner;  like  a  lord; 
haughtily. 

‘‘Lordlike  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power 

To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour.” 

Dryden.  Homer’s  Iliad,  i. 

lord'-li-ness,  *lord-li-nes,  s.  [English  lordly ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  dignity,  position,  or  rank  of  a  lord ;  high 
station. 

“  Thou  vouchsafest  here  to  visit  me, 

Doing  the  honor  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  weak.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

lord'-lmg,  s.  [Eng.  lord;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 

little  or  young  lord  ;  a  petty  lord. 

“  The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone.” 

Goldsmith.  Traveler. 

lord-ly,*lord-lich  (a.),  *lord-liche  (adv.),  a.  & 
adv.  [Eng.  lord;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord;  lordlike,  noble, 
liberal. 

“She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.” — Judges 
v.  25. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  imperious,  insolent. 

“  Where  is  lordly  Babylon?  Where  now 
Lifts  she  to  heaven  her  giant  brow?” 

Hughes:  The  Ecstasy. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  like  a  lord ; 
proudly,  haughtily,  imperiously,  arrogantly. 

“  Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown.” 

Savage:  The  Bastard. 

lord-ol  -a-try,  s.  [Eng.  lord,  s.,  and  Gr.  latreia 
— worship.]  Excessive  regard  or  reverence  for  nobil¬ 
ity. 

“England,  with  her  peculiar  ‘lordolatry,  thinks  it 
enough  to  send  a  peer  when  other  nations  send  an  ex¬ 
plorer.” — Academy,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  268. 

lor-do'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  lordosis  (see  def.),  lordos= 
bent  supinely.] 

Pathol. :  Curvature  of  any  bone,  specially  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  spine  forward. 

lord  -ship,  *lord-schip,  *lord-schipe,  s.  [Eng. 

lord: -ship.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  lord;  hence 
used  with  your,  his,  their,  as  a  title  of  honor  to 
peers  (except  archbishops  and  dukes,  who  are  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Grace.)  (Eng.) 

“Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the 
most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbe- 
line,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  lord ;  a  seigniory,  a  manor. 

“  ‘  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship.’ 

‘Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that  word.  ” 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  7. 

3.  A  mode  of  address  to  certain  official  person¬ 
ages.  as  judges. 

4.  Dominion,  jurisdiction,  power,  authority. 

“Death  schal  no  more  have  lordschipe  on  him.” — Wy- 

cliffe:  Romans  vi. 

lore  (l)v  Hare,  *leare,  s.  [A.  S.  Idr ;  cogn.  with 
Dut,  leer :  Sw.  lara ;  Dan.  lare ;  Ger.  lehre ;  M.  H. 
Ger,  ISre;  O.  H.  Ger,  I6ra.  j  [Leaen.J 

1.  That  which  is  or  may  be  learned :  learning, 
erudition,  knowledge. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  nere  would  learn  that  lore. 

And  make  his  heart  a  spirit.” 

Byron  Ghilae  Raroia,  lii.  10b, 

2.  That  which  is  taught;  teaching,  instruction, 
admonition,  counsel. 

“Most  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follownot  her  lore.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  483. 


lore  (2),  s.  [Lat.  lorum=a  thong,  a  strap.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strap,  a  thong. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Ornith.:  Illiger’s  name  for  a  patch  devoid  o4 

plumage,  extending,  in  certain  birds,  from  the  root 
of  the  beak  to  the  eye.  .  , 

2.  Entom.:  A  corneous  angular  process  m  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  trophi  are  pushed 
forward  or  retracted,  as  in  the  Hymenoptera. 
(Brande.) 

love,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ora.  [Lose.]  Lost,  left. 

**  Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore 

Spenser F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  44. 

*lor’-§l,  s.  [Losel.]  A  scoundrel,  a  vagabond, 
a  vagrant,  a  low,  disreputable  fellow, 

*lbre§'-m(in,  s.  [Eng.  lore  (1),  s.,  and  man.)  A 
teacher,  an  instructor. 

lo-rette',  s.  [Fr.]  A  woman  of  light  character ; 
a  kept  mistress  ;  a  woman  who  gains  her  living  by 
prostitution,  gaining  this  name  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  the  favorite  place  of  residence  of  such 
people  is  near  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
in  Paris. 

lo-ret-tlne,  s.  [See  def.] 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  Sisters  of  Loretto,  a  religious 
congregation  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812.  The 
duties  of  the  institute  are  the  care  of  orphans  and 
education. 

lor-gnette’  (gn  as  ny),  s.  [Fr.,  from  lorgner=  to 
spy,  to  peep.]  An  opera-glass,  a  field-glass. 

lor-I-a'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Loeina.] 
lor'-ic,  s.  [Lat.  lorica .]  A  breastplate, 
lo-rl'-ca,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  lorum—  a  thong,  a 
strap.] 

1.  Bom.  Antiq. :  A  cuirass,  a  corslet. 

*2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the  testa 
of  a  seed. 

3.  Chem. :  A  kind  of  lute  or  clay,  used  to  coat  ves¬ 
sels  before  exposing  them  to  the  fire. 

4.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  protective  case  in  some  Infusoria  and 
Rotatoria. 

t(2)  The  carapace  of  a  Crustacean. 
lor-I-car’-I-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  loricarius= 
pertaining  to  cuirasses.] 

Ichthy. :  Formerly  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Loricariidse,  and  now  a  genus  of  Siluridee.  The 
snout  is  more  or  less  elongated,  with  a  short  barbel 
at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  body  is  encased 
in  armor.  They  are  South  American  fresh-watei 
fishes.  Typical  species  Loricaria  catapliracla  from 
Surinam  and  Northern  Brazil. 

lor-I-car'-i-i-dEe,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  loricari(a) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  An  old  family  of  F:shes,  type  Loricaria. 
Now  generally  merged  in  Siluridee. 

lor-i-ca  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  loricatus,  pa. 
par.  of  lorico= to  clothe  in  mail,  to  harness;  lorica 
=a  leather  cuirass.  So  called  from  their  bony, 
mail-like  covering.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes.  The 
same  as  Chondeostea  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  mailed  mam¬ 
mals,  like  the  Armadillo. 

(2)  A  section  of  reptiles  having  bony  plates  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  skin.  It  contains  two  orders,  Che- 
lonia  and  Crocodilia,  or  is  by  some  limited  to  the 
Crocodilia  only. 

(3)  An  order  of  Rotifera. 

lor  -i-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  loricatus,  pa,  par.  of 
lorico= to  furnish  with  a  breastplate,  to  plaster.] 
[Loeica.] 

1.  To  plate  over;  to  cover  as  with  a  plate  or 
plates. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust ;  to  lute, 
lor  -l-cute.  a.  &  s.  [Loeicate,  u.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Covered  or  plated  over ;  coated;  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  double  series  of  oblique  scales,  like  a 
coat  of  mail ;  incrusted. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  animal  belonging  the  Rep 
tilian  order  Loricata.  (Dana.) 

lor'-I-cat-fcd,  a.  [En g.loricat(e) ;  -ed.)  The  same 
as  Loeicate  (q.v.). 

lor-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  loricatio.  from  loricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  lorico .] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  covering  anything  with 
plates  or  crusts  for  defense ;  the  state  of  being 
plated  or  incrusted ;  incrustation. 

2.  A  surface  covered  over  with  plates  or  crusts. 

3.  The  filling  of  walls  with  mortar 

lor-lc  u-liis  t.  1  Bxmrn.  of  Mod  Lat,  iorius 
(q.v.).J 

Ornith.:  Lorikeet  (q.  v.). 

lor  -l-et,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  lorius  (?) ;  cf.  also 

lorikeet.] 

Ornith.  (pi.) :  The  sub-family  Platycercinse  (q,  v.). 
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lor'-I-keet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  lory  (q.  v.),  on 
analogy  with  parrakeet  from  parrot .] 

Ornith. :  Loriculus,  or  Trichoglossus,  a  genus  of 
Straight-billed  Parrots.  Found  in  India  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 

*lor  -l-mer,  *lor-i-ner,  s.  [0.  Fr.  lormier,  from 
lorum=  a  thong,  a  strap.]  A  maker  of  harness,  bits, 
bridles,  straps,  mountings  for  harness  and  saddles, 
<fcc. ;  a  saddler. 

“Edge-toole  forgers,  lorimers  or  bitmakers.” — Bolin- 
shed:  Descr,  Brit.,  ch.  xxv. 

lo-ri'-nse,  lor-La -nse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
lor(ius) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacid®.  The  bill  but 
slightly  curved  ;  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible 
sinuated;  the  notch  obsolete;  the  lower  mandible 
slender,  conical,  much  longer  than  high  ;  the  gonys 
generally  straight.  ( Swainson .)  They  feed  on  the 
juices  of  flowers.  They  are  the  most  brilliant  col¬ 
ored  of  the  parrot  family,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c. 

*lor-ing,  s.  [Lore  (1),  s.]  Teaching,  instruc¬ 
tion,  counsel,  admonition. 

lor  -I-ot,  s.  [Fr.,  Prov.  auriol;  Sp.  oriol,  from 
Lat.  aureolus=  golden  ;  aurum— gold.] 

Ornith. :  The  Golden  Oriole.  [Oriole.] 
lor'-Is,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Asiatic  slow  Lemuroids,  family 
N y  cticebid® ,  containing  but  a  single  species.  Loris, 
or  Stenops  gracilis ,  has  a  meager  figure  and  long, 
lank  limbs,  with  no  tail.  Color  sooty-gray,  with 
rust-red  or  tawny  hair.  Found  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Ceylon. 

lor'-i-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  luri,  the  name  of 
*he  bird  in  some  East  Indian  languages.] 

Ornith. :  Lory,  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lorin®  (q.  v.).  [Lory  (1).] 

♦lorn,  *lorne,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lose,  Forlorn.] 
Lost,  left,  abandoned,  forsaken,  forlorn,  undone. 
*lor-rell,  s.  [Lorel.] 

lor  -rie,  lor  -if ,  lar-rie,  low  -rf,  lur-rjf,  s. 

[Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  lurry = to  drag.] 

1.  A  hand-cart  used  on  tramways,  in  mines,  or  at 
railway  stations  for  carrying  coals,  ore,  or  rubbish. 

2.  A  truck  or  low  carriage  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods. 

“Gates  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  lurries  and  wag¬ 
ons.” — Mrs.  Carpenter:  North  and  South,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xv., 
p.  171. 

lor’-u-lvim,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  l  or  uni.] 
[Lore.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Acarius  to  the  filament- 
ous-branched  thallus  of  a  lichen, 
lor (1)  (pi.  lor'-ie§),s.  [The  native  name.] 
Ornith.:  Eclectus,  or  Lorius,  a  genus  of  Psitta- 
cid®  (Parrots),  tribe  Androglossin®  (Amazon  Par¬ 
rots).  The  species  inhabit  the  Melanesian  province, 
lor  -y  (2),  lour-i,  s.  [ Louri  is  the  native  name.] 
Ornithology:  The  South  African  name  for  the 
White-crested  Plantain-eater,  Corythaix  muso- 
phaga.  [Plantain-eater.] 

*l6r’-^-mer,  s.  [Larmier.] 

*los,  s.  [Loos,  s.]  Praise,  renown,  fame. 
16§'-<i-ble,  *lo§e  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  lose;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  lost ;  liable  to  be  lost. 
lo§'~ange,  s.  [Lozenge.] 

*lo§e,  s.  [Lose,  v.]  A  loss ;  a  giving  up. 
lo§e  (1),  *leese,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  losian= to  be¬ 
come  loose,  to  escape :  le6san=to  lose  (pa.  t.  leds, 
pa.  par.  loren),  only  found  in  the  compound  for- 
ledsan—  to  lose  entirely;  cogn.  with  Dut.  liezen,  in 
comp,  verliezen  (pa.  t.  verloor,  pa.  par.  verloren) ; 
Ger.  Keren,  in  comp,  verlieren  (pa.  t.  verlor,  pa.  par. 
verloren) ;  Goth,  liusan,  in  comp,  fraliusan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cease  to  have  possession  of,  as  by  accident; 
to  be  rid  of  unintentionally. 

“Take  heed  you  leese  it  not,  signior.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  deprived  of. 

3.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty,  as  we  speak  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  or  loss  of. 

“  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
Mlted  ?  ” — Matthew  v.  13. 

5.  To  be  freed  from. 

“E’en  Superstition  loses  every  fear.” 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  315. 

6.  To  fail  to  gain ;  to  miss  obtaining ;  not  to  gain 
or  win ;  as,  to  lose  a  battle. 

7.  To  miss ;  to  wander  from ;  to  be  separated  from. 
“He  hath  lost  his  fellows.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

8.  To  miss ;  to  fail  to  enjoy  or  receive. 

"You  have  lost  much  good  sport.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 


9.  To  fail  to  employ  or  .enjoy  properly;  to  waste, 
to  squander ;  to  use  unprofitably. 

“We  shall  lose  our  time.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  lose  one’s  way ;  to  wander  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  to  be  bewildered. 

“  So  I,  in  quest  of  them,  lose  myself.” 

Shakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1-  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest ;  not  to  win ;  to 
suffer  loss. 

“  The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 

And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love. 

2.  To  fail  to  gain. 

3.  To  give  in,  to  yield ;  to  suffer  by  comparison ; 
to  fall,  to  sink  ;  as,  to  lose  in  people’s  estimation. 

ll  1.  To  lose  one’s  temper:  To  be  put  out;  to  be¬ 
come  angry. 

2.  To  lose  one’s  way :  To  wander  from  and  not  be 
able  to  find  one’s  way. 

3.  To  lose  sight  of: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cease  to  see. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  overlook,  to  forget ;  to  pass  over ;  as, 
to  lose  sight  of  a  point  in  an  argument. 

4.  To  be  lost  at  sea:  To  be  shipwrecked;  to  be 
drowned. 

*lose  (2),  v.  t.  [Los,  Loos,  s.]  To  praise. 

*lo§e'-a-ble,  a.  [Losable.] 

*losed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Loose,  u.] 

*1o§'-$1,  *loz-el,  *loz-ell,  s.  &  a.  [From  the 

same  root  as  lose  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  worthless  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  a 
lazy  vagabond. 

B.  As  adj.:  Worthless,  lazy ;  good-for-nothing. 

“Why  should  you  plain  that  lozel  swains  refuse  you?” 

P.  Fletcher:  Eclogue  2. 

*lo§'-enge,  s.  [Lozenge.] 

*lo§  -en-geour,  *loos-en-ger,  *los-en-gour,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  losengier,  from  losenge=Q. attery,  deceit,  from 
los,  Lat.  laus— praise;  Sp.  lisonjero;  Ital.  lusin- 
ghiero .]  A  flatterer,  a  deceiver,  a  cajoler. 

“  Allas!  ye  lordlynges,  many  a  fals  flatour 
Is  in  your  hous,  and  many  a  losengour.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,812. 

*lo§'-en-ger-ie,  s.  [Losengeotjr.]  Flattery, 
deceit,  cozening. 

“ Flaterers  ben  the  devil’s  nourices,  that  nourish  his 
children  with  milk  of  losengerie.” — Chaucer:  Persones 
Tale. 

lo§'-er,  *lees-er, s.  [Eng.  lose  (1),  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  loses,  is  deprived  of,  or  forfeits  anything ;  the 
opposite  to  winner  or  gainer. 

“Man  was  by  his  fault  a  great  loser,  and  became  de¬ 
prived  of  high  advantages.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  37. 

losh,  interj.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Lord.]  An 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  wonder,  or  surprise. 
(Scotch.) 

lo§'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lose  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suffering  loss,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation. 

2.  Causing  loss ;  attended  with  loss ;  as,  a  losing 
game.  [Hazard,  s.,  II.] 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  deprived 
of  anything ;  loss. 

*los'-Ing  (2),  a.  [Lose  (2),  v.]  Flattering,  fawn¬ 
ing,  deceitful,  cozening. 

lofjf'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  losing  (1) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
losing  manner ;  so  as  to  incur  loss. 

loss  (1),  *1os,  s.  [A.  S.  tos= destruction,  from 
le6san= to  lose  [q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  losing,  forfeiting,  or  being  deprived 
of  anything. 

“  They  reached  the  camp  unobserved,  and  captured  it, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1856),  ii.  187. 

2.  The  state  of  losing  or  of  being  deprived  of  any¬ 
thing,  by  forfeiture  or  deprivation. 

3.  Failure  to  win  or  gain  ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

4.  That  which  is  lost ;  that  which  one  forfeits  or 
is  deprived  of;  that  which  one  loses  by  defeat,  for¬ 
feiture,  or  deprivation  ;  as,  His  losses  were  heavy. 

*5.  Hurt,  harm,  disparagement. 

“No  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company.”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

6.  Defeat,  ruin,  overthrow. 

“Tidings  were  brought  me  of  your  loss.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

7.  The  state  of  being  lost  or  destroyed ;  as,  the  loss 
of  a  ship  at  sea. 

*8.  The  state  of  being  cast  off  and  discarded. 

“That  for  thy  mother’s  sake  art  thus  exposed  to  loss.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 


*9.  Failure  to  enjoy,  use  or  employ ;  the  state  of 
not  enjoying  or  having  the  benefit  of. 

“For  loss  of  Nestor’s  golden  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucreee,  1,420. 

*10.  The  state  of  being  at  fault ;  the  state  of  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  scent  and  trace  of  the  game. 

“He  cried  upon  it  as  the  merest  loss.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct.) 

11.  Useless  application  ;  waste. 

IT  "(1)  To  be  at  a  loss :  To  be  embarrassed  or  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  to  be  puzzled.  , 

“Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in  man, 
but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.” — South- 
Sermons. 

(2)  To  bear  a  loss :  To  sustain  a  loss  without  giv¬ 
ing  way ;  to  make  good  a  loss. 

*loss-ful,  a.  [English  loss;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  or 
causing  loss ;  detrimental,  hurtful. 

“Aught  that  might  be  lossful  or  prejudicial  to  us.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  277. 

*loss’-less,  *losse-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  loss;  -less.] 
Free  from  loss. 

“  They  were  [upon  their  oth  to  returne  and  become  true 
prisoners]  suffered  harmelesse  of  bodie,  and  losselesse  of 
furniture,  to  depart.”  —  Holinshed:  Scotland  (cont.  by 
Thin),  an.  1572. 

lost,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Lose  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Parted  with;  gone  out  of  one’s  possession; 
missing,  strayed ;  as,  a  lost  book,  a  lost  sheep. 

2.  Forfeited,  as  through  failure  in  a  contest  or  as 
a  penalty. 

“What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  105. 

3.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  no  longer  visible ; 
as,  land  lost  to  sight. 

4.  Not  employed  or  enjoyed  properly;  wasted; 
employed  wastefully  or  ineffectually  ;  squandered. 

“He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that  are 
too  often  lost  upon  great  men.” — Pope:  Letters. 

5.  Having  wandered  from  the  way ;  having  lost 
one’s  way ;  at  fault,  bewildered ;  as,  a  child  lost  in 
a  wood. 

6.  Sunk,  buried;  deeply  e  gaged. 

“And,  while  the  world  supposed  me  lost  in  care, 

The  joys  of  angels,  unperceived,  I  share.” 

Cowper:  Happy  Solitude.  (Trans.) 

7.  Hardened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery ;  as. 
lost  to  shame,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor. 

8.  Destroyed,  ruined  ;  as,  a  ship  lost  at  sea. 

9.  Morally  ruined,  damned. 

10.  Forgotten. 

“All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  by  disobedience  in  a  lost  con¬ 
dition.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  ser.  39. 

lost-motion,  s.  The  difference  in  the  motion  of 
a  driver  and  a  driven  part,  owing  to  looseness  of  fit 
of  boxes,  the  connecting  portion,  or  slip  of  belt. 

lot,  s.  [A.  S.  hlot,  hlyt,  from  hleotan=to  cast  lots ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lot=a  lot,  loten— to  cast  lots;  Icel. 
hluti= a  part,  a  share,  hlutr=alot,  hlj6ta=to  obtain 
by  lot;  Dan.  lod= a  lot;  Sw.  lot.t= a  lot,  lotta= to 
cast  lots;  Ger.  loos  =  a  lot,  loosen— to  cast  lots,0 
Goth.  hlauts=a  lot;  Fr.  lot;  Ital.  lotto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Fortune  or  fate  assigned  to  any  one;  that 
which  happens  to  any  one  without  human  foresight 
or  prevision. 

“It  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  13. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  die,  used  in  determining 
chances ;  anything  by  which  one  allows  his  future 
conduct,  fate,  or  portion  to  be  determined. 

“The large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide, 

And  each  was  portioned  as  the  lots  decide.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  z. iv.  239. 

3.  The  chance  or  fortune  which  falls  to  any  one  in 
drawing  or  casting  lots. 

“And  the  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the 
children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph.” — Josh. 
xviii.  11. 

4.  A  distinct  or  separate  portion  or  parcel;  as.  a 
lot  of  goods,  a  lot  at  an  auction. 

5.  A  piece  or  portion  of  ground  alloted  to  anyone? 
any  separate  or  distinct  plot  of  ground ;  as,  build¬ 
ing  lots  of  ground. 

6.  A  considerable  quantity;  a  largo  amount  (of¬ 
ten  in  the  plural)  ;  as.  He  has  lots  of  books. 

11.  Min.:  A  certain  portion  or  proportion  of  the 
ore  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  rrine  for  his  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  miners’  privileges. 

If  (1)  To  cast  lots:  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  persons,, 
by  the  throw  of  a  die  or  other  similar  contrivance. 

If  Casting  lots,  as  an  appeal  to  God,  was  sacred 
among  the  Jews.  Prov.  xvi.  33.  It  was  employed  in 
the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  about  1444  B.  C.s 
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by  Joshua  (xiv.),  and  in  the  election  of  Matthias 
the  apostle,  A.  D.  33,  Acts  i. — Lots  for  life  or  death 
have  been  frequently  cast. 

(2)  To  cast  in  one's  lot  with:  To  share  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  ;  to  connect  one’s  fortunes  with. 

(3)  To  draw  lots :  To  determine  an  event,  or  settle 
the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  persons  by 
drawing  a  straw  or  similar  article  from  a  number. 

lot,  v.  t.  [Lot,  s.] 

1.  To  allot,  to  assign,  to  apportion. 

2.  To  divide  into  lots  ;  to  arrange  in  lots;  to  cata¬ 
logue  ;  as,  to  lot  goods  for  a  sale. 

*3.  To  give  a  lot  or  fortune  to  ;  to  endow. 

♦lot-teller,  s.  A  witch ;  a  fortune-teller, 
lot-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  aria. 

16'— tg,,  s.  [Lat.  lotus— neat.  ( McNicoll .)] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadid®.  The  chin  has  one 
barbel,  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower;  the 
lateral  line  is  indistinct ;  the  ventral  fins  in  front  of 
the  pectorals  and  wide  apart.  Lota  vulgaris  is  the 
Burbot  (q.  v.),  L.  molva,  the  Ling  (q.  v.). 

lo'-tal-Ite,  s,  [Named  after  Lotala,  Finland; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hedenbergite  (q.v.). 
15te(l),s.  [Lotus.] 
lote-bush,  s. 

Bot.:  [Lote-tree,  1.] 
lote-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Zizyphus  lotus,  the  fruit  of  which  may  have 
been  that  which  gave  the  name  to  the  ancient  Lo- 
tophagi.  Claims  have  heen  made  also  in  favor  of 
Celtis  australis,  though  it  is  now  believed  that  Ni- 
traria  tridentaia  was  the  genuine  species.  Palmer, 
evidently  referring  to  this  species,  says,  that  its 
fruitwhich  is  called  Nebuk,  is  a  small  round  berry, 
in  taste  something  like  the  jargonelle  pear,  and  is 
a  great  favorite  with  the  Bedawin.  It  grows  freely 
in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

2.  Diospyros  lotus. 

lote  (2),  s.  [Fr.  lole,  lotte,  from  Mod.  Latin  lota.] 
A  fish ;  the  eel-pout. 

lo’-te-se,  s.  pi.  [La  c.  lot(us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Papilionace®. 

Sub-tribes:  Liparieas,  Genisteae,  Trifoliese,  Indigofere®, 
Psoralie®,  Galegeae,  Brongniartese,  and  Astragalese. 

*lote  -b$f,  *lud’-by,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
bed-fellow ;  a  concubine. 

loth,  a.  [Loath.] 

1.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant,  disinclined. 

*2.  Loathsome,  disagreeable,  odious,  unpleas¬ 
ant. 

lo-tha  -ri-O,  s.  [From  the  name  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  Rowe’s  Fair  Penitent.]  A  libertine; 
a  gay  deceiver ;  a  seducer  of  women. 

*15th'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  loth;  ful(l).]  Loathsome, 
ldth'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  loth;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Loathsome. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  reluctance;  reluctantly,  un¬ 
willingly.  (Scott:  Don  Roderick,  v.) 

lo  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  lotions,  washing,  from  lotus , 
pa.  par.  of  lavo=  to  wash  ;  Fr.  lotion;  op.  locion .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  washing  ;  espec.,  a  washing  of  the 
skin  with  some  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  or  keeping  it  fair. 

2.  A  preparation  or  cosmetic  applied  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  or  hands,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  or  keeping  the  skin  fair. 

II.  Phar. :  A  liquid,  generally  pure  water,  hold¬ 
ing  in  solution  a  medicinal  agent,  and  which  is 
applied  to  some  part  of  the  body,  to  wash  a  part 
morbidly  affected  with  the  view  of  cleansing  it, 
relieving  pain,  stimulating  cutaneous  action,  &c. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  lotion  employed.  They 
take  their  names  either  from  their  chief  constitu¬ 
ent,  or  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used ; 
as,  iodine  lotion,  anodyne  lotion. 

_  IT  Sometimes  the  term  lotion  is  restricted  to  a 
liquid  applied  to  the  face,  one  used  on  the  body 
being  called  an  embrocation  (q.  v.). 

15 -to  (1),  s.  [Hind.]  A  polished  brass  pot  used 
for  cooking,  drinking,  and  drawing  water. 

lot'-6  (2),  s.  [Lotto.] 

lo-to-no-md  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lotononis, 
genit.  lotononid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot  .  A  family  of  Lote®,  sub-tribe  Geniste®. 

15  t0-n5  -nis,  s.  [Lat.  lot(us),  and  owo?us=the 
tall  rest-harrow,  Ononis  antiquorum.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lotono- 
nide®  (q.  v.). 


15-toph -SU-gi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.=lotus-eaters,  from 
fofos=tlie  lotus,  and  phagein— to  eat.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  name  given  to  a  people  who  ate  of 
the  fruit  of  the  lotus  tree,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  make  them  forget  their  friends  and  homes,  and 
to  lose  all  desire  of  returning  to  their  native  land, 
their  only  wish  being  to  live  in  Lotus-land. 

*15  -tos,  s.  [Lotus.] 

lot  ter-y,s.  [Eng.  lot ;  -ery ;  Fr.  loterie.] 

1.  The  allotment  or  disposition  of  prizes  by  chance 
or  lot ;  the  drawing  of  lots.  Lotteries  are  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  number  of  tickets  drawn  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  which  entitle  their  owners  to 
prizes,  while  the  rest  are  blanks.  Lotteries  are 
frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  public  purposes. 

2.  A  chance,  a  mere  hazard  ;  as,  It  is  all  a  lottery. 

*3.  The  prize,  lot,  or  portion  which  falls  to  one’s 

share. 

“  The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing.” 

Sliakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

lot'-t5,  lot  -5,  s.  [Ital.  lotto=  alot,  a  lottery;  Fr. 
loto.]  A  game  of  chance, played  in  some  cases  with 
a  series  of  balls  or  knobs,  numbered  from  1  to  90, 
with  a  set  of  cards  or  counters  having  correspond¬ 
ing  numbers.  The  balls  are  put  into  a  revolving 
urn,  and  a  certain  number  allowed  to  drop  out,  one 
by  one.  The  player  who  holds  a  card  containing  a 
column  of  figures,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of 
each  of  the  balls  successively  dropped,  gains  the 
stakes  deposited  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

15  -tur,  s.  [Native  name.  J  (See  the  compound.) 

lotur-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Symplocos  racemosa,  a  tree  be¬ 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Styracace®,  and  found 
growing  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  It  has  a  bitter  aromatic  taste, 
and  is  used  in  India  as  a  dyeing  material. 

15-tiir-I-dine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  lotur;  Lat.  id(em) 
=  tlie  same,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chen i.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  extracted,  together  with 
loturine,  from  lotur-bark  by  means  of  hot  alcohol, 
and  separated  from  the  latter  by  its  solubility  in 
potassium  thiocyanate.  It  is  an  amorphous  body 
yielding  amorphous  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  yellow 
fluorescent  solutions. 

15-td-rine,  s.  [English,  &c.,  lotur  (bark) ;  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
Symplocos  racemosa  by  means  of  hot  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  acetone ;  insoluble  in 
water,  ammonia,  caustic  soda,  and  potassium 
thiocyanate.  It  melts  at  234°,  and  sublimes,  form¬ 
ing  colorless  prisms.  Its  solution  in  dilute  acids 
exhibits  a  fluorescence  brighter  than  that  of  quinine 
sulphate.  Loturine  forms  well-crystallized  salts. 
The  hydrochloride,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of 
platinum,  gold,  and  mercury.  The  hydriodide 
forms  a  double  salt  with  the  iodide  of  mercury. 
The  tannate  is  an  amorphous  powder.  [Lotur- 
bark.] 

15  -tus,  15  -tos,  s.  [Lat.  lotus,  lotos;  Gr.  lotos= 

(1)  the  Egyptian  water-lily,  Nelumbium  speciosum ; 

(2)  the  lotus-tree,  Zisyphus  lotus,  Ac.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  cfc  Mylli. :  Nelumbium  speciosum, 
a  Water-lily  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments  and  on  those  of  India.  It  is  the  Egyptian 
bean  of  Pythagoras.  [Nelumbium.] 

2.  Bot. :  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  papilionaceous  tribe  Lote®  (q.  v.).  The  calyx 
is  five-toothed,  the  teeth  nearly  equal,  the  keel 
ascending  much  acuminate,  the 
legume  cylindrical,  somewhat 
spongy  within,  and  imperfectly 
many  celled.  Fifty  species  are 
known. 

“Eating  the  lotos  day  by  day.” 

Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  105. 

3.  Architecture :  An  ornament  fre¬ 
quently  seen  on  the  capitals  of 
Egyptian  columns.  It  resembles 
the  present  white  lily  of  Egypt,  or 
yet  more  closely  Nelumbium  spe¬ 
ciosum,  now  extinct. 

1[  The  European  Lotus  is  Dios¬ 
pyros  lotus,  and  the  Indian  Lotus 
Nymphcea  pubescens.  [NymphaiA.] 

lotus-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Byrsonima  coriacea. 

lotus-eater,  lotos-eater,  s.  One  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  (q.v.).  Hence,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to 
pleasure-seeking  and  ease. 

“  The  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotos-eaters  came.” 

Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  27. 

lotus-land,  lotos-land,  s.  The  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  (q.  v.).  (Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  154.) 
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lotus-tree,  s.  [Lote-tree.] 
loud,  *loude,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  hlHd;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  luid ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hint ;  Ger.  laut— loud ;  Latin 
(in)clutus;  Gr.  renowned.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound;  noisy;  striking 
the  ear  with  great  force. 

“I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huzzas  given  to  a 
great  man  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not  from  his  friends, 
but  the  rabble.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Post.) 

2.  Giving  out  or  causing  great  noise ;  emitting  a 
strong  or  powerful  sound. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Boisterous,  stormy,  rough. 

“  Make  your  best  haste;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i’  the  land;  ’tis  like  to  be  loud  weather.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

2.  Making  use  of  high,  vehement,  or  positive 
words ;  clamorous,  noisy. 

“If  lawyer,  loud  whatever  cause  he  plead, 

But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  succeed.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  201. 

3.  Ostentatious,  pompous,  pretentious,  boastful. 

4.  Flashy,  showy.  (Applied  to  dress  or  manners.) 

“In  a  much  louder  style  than  is  freely  patronized  on 
this  side  of  the  channel.” — Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

*5.  Urgent,  pressing,  crying. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  loud  manner,  loudly ;  with  great 
noise,  voice,  or  sound. 

“While,  bathed  in  sweat,  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew; 
And,  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xviii.  438. 
*loud-lunged,  a.  Having  strong  lungs,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  speak  loudly ;  uttered  with  a  loud  voice. 
(Tennyson :  Sea  Dreams,  244.) 

loud-mouthed,  a.  Talking  big ;  boastful,  brag¬ 
gart-. 

“They,  too,  like  ourselves,  are  apt  to  contemn  and  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  threats  of  loud-mouthed  braggarts  like  the 
men  with  whom  we  are  dealing.”— London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

loud-voiced,  a.  Having  a  loud  voice. 

“  Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 
spheres, 

Singing  in  thunder  round  me.” — Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

If  Obvious  compounds;  loud-acclaiming,  loud- 
echoing,  loud-exulting,  loud-laughing ,  loud-resound¬ 
ing,  &c. 

*loud  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  loud ;  -ful(l).]  Loud,  noisy, 
loud '-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loud;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loud  manner  or  voice,  noisily,  clamorously, 
with  great  noise. 

2.  Vehemently,  clamorously. 

“To  the  royal  office,  and  the  royal  person,  they  loudly 
and  sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attachment.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Showily,  flashily ;  as,  to  be  loudly  dressed. 
(Slang.) 

loud  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  loud;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loud,  or  causing 
great  noise  or  sound ;  noisiness ;  as,  the  loudness  of 
a  clap  of  thunder. 

2.  Clamorousness,  clamor,  vehemence,  uproar. 

3.  Ostentation,  showiness,  flashiness,  pompous¬ 
ness.  (Slang.) 

lough,  loch  (gh,  ch  guttural),  subst.  [Ir.  loch.] 

[Loch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  loch,  a  lake. 

2.  Mining:  A  natural  opening  in  the  mine  lined 
with  bunches  and  knobs  of  ore. 

lough-diver,  s. 

Ornith. :  Mergus  albellus,  the  Smew. 

Hough,  pret.  of  v.  [Lough,  v.] 
lofl  Is  d’or,  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.=a  louis  of  gold.] 
A  French  gold  coin,  issued  first  by  Louis  XIII.,  in 
1640,  and  discontinued  in  1705.  Its  value  varied  at 
different  times  from  $4.14  to  $4.69. 

L6u-l-§i-a  -na.  S.  [Named  from  Louis  XIV.  of 
France.]  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nick¬ 
named 'the  Creole  State.”  Bounded  W.  by  Texas, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Sabine 
river,  N.  by  Arkansas,  E.  and  NE.  by  the  Mississippi 
river  and  State  of  Mississippi,  and  S.  and  SE.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  48,720  square  miles.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  in  1684.  In 
1762  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  ;  in  1800,  receded 
France ;  and  in  1803  purchased  from  France  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
April  SO,  1812.  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  States,  and  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
sugar  and  molasses.  _  The  staples  are  cotton,  sugar, 
molasses,  corn  and  rice.  Principal  cities,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  metropolis  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital. 
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L6u-I-§;[-an'-I-an,  a  &s. 

1.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Louisiana. 
3.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  Louisiana. 


fl.  Louis,  who  analyzed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  leek-green  color,  transparent, 
glassy ;  streak,  white ;  fracture,  splintery.  Hard¬ 
ness,  6’1 ;  specific  gravity,  2-41.  Composition : 
Silica,  63'74 ;  alumina,  0-57  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'25  ; 
lime,  17’27  ;  magnesia,  0’3S ;  potash,  3’38;  soda,  0'08; 
water,  12‘96. 

Louis  Quatorze  (as  Lo  -e-  ka-torz  ),  s.  [Fr. 
=  Louis  XIV.]  The  name  given  to  a  meretricious 
style  of  architecture  and  internal  decoration  which 
prevailed  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  marked  by  a  deterioration  of  taste,  the  natural 
laws  of  architecture  being  more  and  more  neglected, 
and  replaced  by  certain  conventional  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  Roman  columnar  orders.  The 
principal  architect  of  this  style  was  Jules  Hardouin 


loup-the-dyke,  a.  Giddy,  unsettled,  runaway. 

(Scotch.) 


thrope.  ( Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.,  i.  315.) 
loup  -mg,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Loup,  v.] 

louping-ill,  s.  A  disease  among  sheep,  causing 
them  to  spring  up  and  down  when  moving  forward ; 
the  leaping-evil.  (Scotch.) 

louping-on  stane,  s.  A  stepping-stone,  or  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  to  assist  one  in  getting  on  horseback ; 
a  horse-block. 

lour,  v.  i.  [Loweb  (2),  v.] 

*16ur-dane,  *lour  -den,  s.  [Lubdane.] 
loure,  lduvre,  s.  [Fr.] 


lout -Ish,  *lowt'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lout;  -ish.)  Like 
a  lout ;  clownish,  awkward,  rude. 

loup  ga  rou',  s.  [Fr.,  a  pleonastic  form,  in  “  This  loutish  clown  is  such  that  you .  never  saw  so  ill* 
.  - ,  -  ,  rxT  ,  ,  TT  which  the  first-  element  is  repeated  in  the  second ;  favored  a  viaar.”  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

lou  IS  lte,  subst.  [Named  by  Honeymann  after  loup=&  wolf,  and  gar  on,  from  Low  Lat.  qerulphus  lout-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loutish :  -ly.)  Inalout- 
”  "  =a  werewolf.  (Littr6.))  A  werewolf,  a  lycan-  ish,  awkward,  or  clownish  manner ;  like  a  lout. 

lout'-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  loutish;  -ness.')  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loutish ;  clownishness, 
awkwardness,  rudeness. 

lou  -ver,  *louvre,  *loo  -ver,  *lov-er,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

louvert,  for  l’ouvert=the  open  (space),  from  le  (art.) 
=the,  and  ouvert,  pa.  par.  of  auvrir=  to  open.] 
Architecture : 

1.  A  turret  on  a  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke  or 
steam ;  a  lantern. 

2.  Sloping  boards  overlapping  each  other,  with  a 
space  between  for  ventilation ;  also  called  luffer- 
boarding,  louvre  or  luffer  window  or  work. 

“They  were  soon  after  found  dead  In  the  dove-cote, 

_ _  _  _  Mus  •  A  dance  adanterf  to  an  air  caller]  “T.’aim-  famisbed  for  want  of  food,  and  unable  to  fly  up  per- 

eji womMI 

also  the  Invalides  at  Pans.  The  windows  are  have  been  a  kind  of  jig,  or  a  waltz.  The  name  is,  if  The  Louvre,  in  Paris,  issaid  to  have  been  a 

larger,  the  rooms  more  lofty,  than  in  the  preceding  perhaps,  derived  from  the  word  lourer,  to  bind  notes  royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  628.  It  was 

period,  and  in  everything  there  was  a  striving  after  together,  to  slide.  a  prison-tower  constructed  by  Philippe  Augustus  in 

pomp  and  sumptuousness.  In  internal  decorations  .  1204.  It  afterwards  became  a  library,  and  Charles 

mirrors  were  freely  introduced,  and  may  be  said  to  louse,  s.  [A.  S.  Zas.J  VI.  made  it  his  palace  (about  1364).  The  new  build- 

become  a  distinctive  feature  of  interiors.  Gilt  1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Zobl. :  The  genus  Pediculus.  The  ings,  begun  by  Francis  I.  in  1528,  were  enlarged  and 

stucco-work  was  largely  used,  the  scroll  and  shell  sexes  of  lice  are  distinct.  The  female  is  oviparous,  adorned  by  several  successive  kings,  more  partic- 
patterns  being  the  characteristic  features  of  orna-  producing  eggs,  popularly  called  nits.  The  young  ularly  Louis  XIV.  Napoleon  I.  turned  it  into  a 
mental  decoration,  the  panels  being  formed  by  are  hatched  in  fave  or  six  days,  and  in  eighteen  these  museum,  and  deposited  in  it  the  finest  collection  of 
chains  of  scrolls,  concave  and  convex  alternately,  are  capable  of  reproduction.  Three  species  are  paintings,  statues,  and  treasures  of  art  known  in 
butsymmetry  of  arrangement  was  largely  neglected,  parasitic  in  certain  circumstances  on  man.  The  the  world.  The  chief  of  those  brought  from  Italy 
Louis  Quinze  (as  Ld'-e  kanz)  s.  [Fr.=Louis  body  or  Clothes  Louse,  Pediculus  corporis  or  vesti-  have  since  been  restored  to  the  rightful  possessors. 
XV. 1  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the  style  of  mentorum;  the  Head  or  Common  Louse,  P.  capitis;  The  magnificent  buildings  of  the  new  Louvre,  begun 
architecture  and  internal  ornamentation  prevailing  and  the  Pubic  or  ’  C  rab  Louse,  P.  pubis.  The  first  by  Napoleon  I.  and  completed  by  Napoleon  III.,  were 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  often  species  lives  in  the  folds  of  the  clothing  m  some  inaugurated  by  the  latter  m  great  state,  Aug.  14, 
known  under  the  designation  Rococo  (q.  v.).  Inter-  elderly  and  uncleanly  people.  It  has  the  abdomen  lo57.  the  library  was  destroyed  and  other  build- 
ual  arrangement  and  decoration  are  the  main  char-  three  times  as  broad  as  the  thorax.  It  is  the  insect  mgs  much  injured  by  the  communists,  May,  1871. 
acteristics  of  the  style  of  this  period,  and  in  this  which  produces  the  disease  called  Phthiriasis  (q.v.),  louvre-boards,  luffer-boards,  lever-boards, 

direction  the  best  results  were  doubtless  obtained.  Ps,s  Bie  agent  in  this  case  be  a  fourth  species 

■  P.  tabescentium. 

2.  Script. :  The  third  plague  of  Egypt  was  an 
immense  multiplication  of  Heb.  kinnim,  kinnom, 
kinnam,  in  the  Bible  rendered  “lice.”  (Exod. 
viii.  16-18 ;  Ps.  cv.  31.)  What  insect  is  intended  has 
been  much  debated,  some  pronouncing  for  the  louse, 
others  for  the  gnat. 

If  Bird  Lice  constitute  the  order  Mallophaga. 


Large  and  lofty  rooms,  as  well  as  scope  for  display, 
were  indispensable ;  consequently  this  style  of  em¬ 
bellishment  was  most  happily  carried  out  in  state 
apartments,  especially  in  princely  castles  and  pal¬ 
aces,  and  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
was  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  archi¬ 
tectural  forms,  to  the  disregard  of  all  laws,  and 


free  scope  was  given  to  the  most  fantastic  combina-  -  ^lc,®  constitute  tne  order  MaUopliaga.  paruany  ciost 

tions.  Curved  lines  superseded  all  straight  lines  Plant  Lice  is  the  ordinary  English  name  for  Aphides,  boards  (q.  v.). 


subst.  pi. 

Arch. :  Sloping  boards  or  bars  placed  across  a 
window  to  exclude  rain,  while  admitting  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  sound ;  louvres. 

louvre-window,  s. 

Arch.:  A  window  in  a 
church  tower  or  belfry, 
partially  closed  by  louvre- 


louse’-ber-ry,  s. 

the  compound.) 

louseberry-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Euonymus  europezus. 
louse-wort,  s.  [Eng.  louse ,  and  wort.) 

Bot.:  The  genus  Pedicularis  (q.v.).  The  Marsh 
[Loundeb,  v.]  A  severe,  stunning  Lousewort  is  Pedicularis  palustriS ;  the  Pasture 

Lousewort  P.  sylvatica. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]  An  idler,  a 
[Loundeb,  v.)  A  severe  beat- 


both  in  ground  plans  and  in  designs,  while  the  most 
ordinary  and  characteristic  embellishments  were 
volutes,  shell-fish  and  scrolls,  groups  of  fruit,  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  hangings,  &c. 

loun,  lound,  a.  [Icel.  logn;  Sw.  lugn.)  Calm, 
low  and  sheltered,  still,  tranquil, 
loun,  s.  [Loon.] 

loun  -der,  v.  t.  [Of.  Icel.  hlaunn= the  buttocks.] 
To  beat  severely,  to  flog. 

loun  -der,  s 

blow. 

*loun  -der-er,  s. 

vagabond. 

loun  -der-Ing,  s. 
ing  or  flogging. 

lounge,  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lungis=a 
drowsy  or  dreamy  fellow  ( Kersey ) ;  from  0.  Fr. 
longis= a  drowsy,  awkward  fellow;  from  Lat.  lon- 
o«s=long.] 

1.  To  idle  about,  to  loll  or  dawdle,  to  move  lazily. 
“You  who  have  lounged  about  to  so  good  purpose.”— 

lounger,  No.  viii. 

2.  To  loll  or  recline  lazily ;  as,  to  lounge  on  a  sofa, 
lounge  (l),s.  [Lounge,  v.) 

1.  The  act  of  lounging,  strolling,  or  idling  about. 

2.  The  act  of  lolling  or  reclining  lazily. 

3.  A  place  where  idlers  or  loungers  resort. 

“Whose  shop  served  as  a  fashionable  lounge." — Miss 

Edgeworth:  Almeria,  p.  278. 

4.  A  couch  or  sofa  with  a  back  and  one  end. 


louse-bur,  s. 

Bot. :  Xanthium  strumarium. 

[Eng.  louse,  and  berry.) 


(See 


‘  Clayton  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  by  the  open  door.”  iii.  3 


lou§e,  v.  t.  [Louse,  s.]  To  clean  or  clear  from 
lice. 

“You  sat  and  lous’d  him  all  the  sunshine  day.” 

Swift:  A  Pastoral  Dialogue. 

ldu§-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  lousy;  -ly.)  In  a  lousy 
manner;  meanly,  paltrily,  scurvily. 

lou§’-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lousy ;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lousy  or  abounding  with  lice. 

“  Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers)  are  infested  with  the 
measles — to  this  commonly  succeeds  lousiness.” — Evelyn: 
Sylva,  II.  vii.  6. 

lou§'-y,  *low§'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  lous(e) ;  -?/.] 

1.  Over-run  with  lice ;  abounding  or  infested  with 
rice. 

“Sweetbriar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry  times 
or  very  hot  places.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Extremely  low,  mean,  or  contemptible. 

“I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the  lousy 
knave,  mine  host.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 


lov'-a-ble,  a.  [English 
lov(e) ;  -able.)  Worthy  or 
deserving  of  being  loved; 
amiable. 

“  And  whiche  been  hool  and 
sooth  and  chast  &  rightwys, 
and  lovable  to  yhe.” — Wycliffe: 
Laodisensis,  p.  100. 

lov  -age,  love  -age  (age 
as  Ig),  *love-ach,*liv-ish, 
s.  [By  corrup.  from  O.  Fr. 
leveshe  (Fr.  livbche),  liuv- 
esche,  luvesche,  from  Lat. 
levisticum,  altered  from 
ligusticum  (q.v.)  =  a  plant 
indigenous  to  Liguria,  a 


Louvre-window. 


—Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe:  Dred,  ch.  xii. 

lounge  (2), s.  [Lunge.] 

loun'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  lounge,  v. ;  -er.)  one  who 
lounges  or  idles  about ;  an  idler,  a  lazy  fellow. 

“They  naturally  became  beggars  and  loungers."— Mo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 
loung  -Ing,  a.  [Lounge,  n.] 

1.  Idling  or  dawdling  about. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  lounger. 
“[He]  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner 

»f  a  man  perfectly  at  home.” — Irving:  Goldsmith,  ch.  xxx. 

loup,  v.  i.  [Leap,  Lope,  s.] 

1.  To  leap. 

“But  it’s  just  the  laird’s  command,  and  the  loon  maun 
loup.’’— Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  To  give  way,  to  break.  (Said  of  frost.) 


lout,  *ldwt,  s.  [Lout,  v.)  An  awkward  fellow, 
a  clown,  a  bumpkin. 

“  This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 

lout,  *lowt,  *lowte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  lutan=to 
stoop;  cogn.  with  Icel.  luta=to  bow  down;  lutr= 
bent,  stooping;  Sw.  luta= to  lean;  Dan.  lude— to 
stoop.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 

“  True  Thomas,  he  pulled  off  his  cap, 

And  touted  low  down  to  his  knee.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  i. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 

“  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 

And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 


„ _ ,  country  of  Cisalpine 

Gaul;  Ligusticus  —  pertaining  to  Liguria  ;  Port. 
levistico ;  Ital.  levistico,  libistico.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  aromatic  drink  prepared 
from  the  plant. 

II.  Botany. 

1.  The  genus  Ligusticum  (q.  v.).  Scottish  lovage 

is  Ligusticum  scoticum. 

2.  Achillea  ligustica. 

love,  *lov-i-en,  *luv-i-en,  *lov-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  lufigan,  lufian,  from  lufu— love  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  liuban,  liupan ;  Ger.  lieben ;  Dut.  lieven. 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  regard  with  strong  feelings  of  affection, 
combined  with  gratitude  ;  to  feel  devotion  toward. 

“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.” — Matthew 
xxii.  37. 

2.  To  regard  with  feelings  of  tender  affection,  as 
one  sex  toward  the  other;  to  be  in  love  with. 

“  Husbands,  love  your  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  church.” 
Ephesians  v.  25. 

3.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

4.  To  be  pleased  with ;  to  like ;  to  delight  in. 

“  His  rider  loved  not  speed.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  8. 

*5.  To  treat  well ;  to  be  kind  to ;  to  be  favorable 
to. 

“Kynewolf,  of  the  kynred  of  Adelardes  blode, 

A  while  lufed  the  Inglis,  &  wele  with  tham  stode.” 

.  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  9. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1 .  To  entertain  feelings  of  affection  toward  others ' 
to  be  affectionate  and  kind. 

“  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God.” — 1  John  iv.  8. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgtn.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun; 


§hin, 

-tion. 


benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hpl,  dpi. 
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2.  To  be  tenderly  affected  toward  another  of  the 
opposite  sex ;  to  be  in  love. 

“  She  cannot  choose  but  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis ,  79. 

3.  To  be  tenderly  attached  to  each  other ;  to  love 
aach  other. 

“  Never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do.” 

Shakesp.:  Ms  You  Like  It,  i.  L 

4.  To  be  pleased ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

“  He  loved  also  to  walk  these  meadows.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

love,  s.  [A.  S.  lufu;  cogn.  with  Ger.  liebe;  0.  H. 
Ger.  liupa,  liupi;  Russ.  liobov= love;  Sansc.  lobha 
=covetousness.  Allied  to  lief  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  strong  feeling  of  affection,  combined  with 
gratitude  and  reverence. 

“For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments.” — 1  John  v.  3. 

2.  Devoted  attachment  to  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

“  Yes — it  was  love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 

And  yet — oh,  more  than  all  I — untired  by  time  ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen,  were  she  near  to  smile ; 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent  : 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love I  ” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  12. 

3.  Strong  attachment,  liking,  or  inclination; 
fondness  of  or  for  anything. 

4.  Courtship;  in  the  phrase  to  make  Zoue=to  court, 
to  woo. 

“Demetrius 

Made  love  to  Nedar’s  daughter  Helena, 

And  won  her  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  L 

5.  Tenderness ;  parental  care. 

“  No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents  the  good- 
*»sb  of  God  and  His  tender  love  to  mankind.” — Tillotson. 

6.  A  person  in  love ;  a  lover. 

“Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  loved ;  the  object  of  one’s  affec¬ 
tions  ;  a  sweetheart. 

“One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king  ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

“Farewell  !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

*9.  A  kindness ;  a  favor  done. 

“What  good  love  may  I  perform  to  you  ?” 

Shakesp . :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

10.  A  state  of  favor,  friendship,  goodwill,  or  close 
Intimacy. 

“  God  brought  Daniel  into  favor  and  tender  love  with 
She  prince.” — Daniel,  i.  9. 

11.  A  representation  or  personification  of  love; 
used— 

(1)  Of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

(2)  Of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love. 

“  She’s  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  610. 

(3)  A  Cupid;  a  picture  or  statue  representing 
Love. 

“  Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  loves  bestow.” 

Dry  den :  Cinyras  and  Myrrha. 

*12.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

“  This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the  light, 
appeared  so  full  of  pores,  with  such  a  transparency  as 
inat  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  hr"'  hood.” — Boyle : 
Dn  Colors. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Clematis  vitalba. 

2.  Games: 

(1)  A  term  used  to  express  that  no  points  have 
Seen  scored  on  one  side. 

“ - won  the  match  by  two  sets  to  love.”  —Field,  Oct. 

■47,  1883. 

*(2)  A  kind  of  game  in  which  one  player  holds  up 
one  or  more  fingers,  and  the  other,  without  looking, 
guesses  at  the  number. 

IT  Love  subsists  between  members  ot  the  same 
family  ;  it  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship 
and  is  kept  alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and  con¬ 
stant  interchange  of  kindnesses :  friendship  excludes 
the  idea  of  any  tender  and  natural  relationship; 
nor  is  it,  like  low,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is 
confined  to  maturer  years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by 
eircumstances,  by  congruity  of  character,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  oZ  sentiment.  Love  always  operates  with 


ardor ;  friendship  is  remarkable  for  firmness  and 
constancy.  Both  love  and  friendship  are  gratified 
by  seeking  the  good  of  the  object ;  but  love  is  more 
selfish  in  its  nature  than  friendship.  As  love  is  a 
passion  it  has  all  the  errors  attendant  upon  passion ; 
hat  friendship,  which  is  an  affection  tempered  by 
reason,  is  exempt  from  every  such  exceptionable 
quality.  Love  is  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  object  of 
its  devotion ;  it  adore%jt  idolizes,  it  is  fond,  it  is 
foolish :  friendship  see®  faults,  and  strives  to  cor¬ 
rect  them;  itaimsto  render  the  object  more  worthy 
of  esteem  and  regard.  ( Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fl  (1)  A  labor  of  love:  Any  work  or  task  done 
willingly  and  without  expectation  of  reward,  either 
from  fondness  for  the  work  itself  or  from  love  for 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  done. 

(2)  To  make  love  to :  To  court,  to  woo. 

"Demetrius.  I’ll  avouch  it  to  his  head, 

Made  love  to  Nedar’s  daughter  Helena.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  L 

(3)  To  play  for  love :  To  play  a  game  without  any 
stake  depending. 

*(4)  Of  all  loves:  A  kind  of  adjuration;  by  all 

means. 

“He  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noise.” — 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  1. 

IT  Love  forms  the  first  element  in  many  com¬ 
pounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are  generally  obvi¬ 
ous;  as,  love-darting ,  love-devouring ,  love-killing , 
love-kindling,  love-language,  love-linked,  love-poem, 
love-sigh,  love-song,  love-tale,  love-thought,  love- 
wounded,  &c. 
love-apple,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  English  name  for  the  tomato 
( Lycopersicum  esculentum ). 

*love-bed,  s.  A  bed  for  the  indulgence  of  lust, 
love-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Agapornis  (separated  from 
Psittacula  by  Jardine  and  Selby),  family  Psitta- 
cidse,  sub-family  Androglossinse.  Habitat,  the  Me¬ 
lanesian  and  Australian  provinces.  Their  popular 
name  has  reference  to  the  affection  the  male  dis¬ 
plays  toward  the  female,  whether  caged  or  wild. 
The  furcula  is  wanting,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
ligament. 

♦love-book,  s.  A  book  treating  of  love. 

“  On  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
*10Ve-bOrn,  a.  Born  of  or  springing  from  love. 

“  Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 

And  love,  and  love-bom  confidence,  be  thine.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x.  398. 

♦love-broker,  s.  One  who  acts  as  an  agent  or 
go-between  for  lovers  ;  a  procurer. 

love-charm,  s.  A  charm  by  which  love  was 
supposed  to  be  excited.  [Philter.] 
love-child,  s.  A  euphemism  common  for  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock. 

*love-day,  s. 

1.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels 
and  differences. 

“  Come,  if  the  emperor’s  court  can  feast  two  brides. 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends: 

This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

2.  A  day  when  one  neighbor  helps  another  with¬ 
out  hire.  ( Wharton .) 

love-ditty,  s.  A  song  of  love. 

“The  stock-dove  unalarm'd 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  309. 

♦love-drink,  *love-drinke,  s  A  love-charm,  a 
philter  (q.  v.). 

love -favor,  -s.  Something  worn  in  token  of  love ; 
a  favor. 

love-feasts,  s.  pi. 

1.  [Agape.] 

2.  Religious  meetings  held  quarterly  by  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  sects  owing  their  origin  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  labors  of  Wesley.  None  but 
members  of  the  church  are  admitted,  except  by  the 
permission  of  the  minister.  Love-feasts  are  retained 
in  avowed  imitation  of  the  ancient  Agapse. 

*love-feat,  s.  ft  deed  or  feat  prompted  by  love. 
Love-flower,  s. 

Bot . :  The  genus  Agapanthus. 
love-game,  s.  A  game  in  which  one  side  scores 
no  points.  [Love,  s,,  B.  J 

“Tompkins  then  secured  a  love-game,  but  Mr.  Slack 
won  the  next,  and  games  ail  was  again  called,  and 
vantage,  which  Tompkins  won,  and  the  other  two  games 
falling  to  him,  he  consequently  won  the  match  by  three 
sets  to  love.” — Field,  October  27,  1883. 

love-gift,  s.  Anything  given  as  a  pledge  or  token 
of  love. 


love-spring 

love- god,  s.  The  god  of  love ;  Cupid. 

“  The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep, 

Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  164. 

love-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Megastachya  eragrostis.  It  grows  in  Italy, 
love-in-a-mist,  love-in-a-puzzle,  s. 

Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

T[  West  Indian  Love-in-a-Mist. 

Bot.:  Passiflora fcetida. 

love-in-idleness,  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

“  Vet  mark’d  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell: 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower— 

Before,  milk-white;  now,  purple  with  love’s  wound — 
And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

♦love-juice,  s.  A  juice  producing  or  supposed 
to  produce  love. 

“  Hast  thou  yet  latch’d  the  Athenian’s  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

love-knot,  *!ove-knotte,  s.  A  knot  or  compli¬ 
cated  figure,  supposed  or  intended  to  represent 
affection  or  mutual  attachment. 

♦love-lass,  s.  A  sweetheart, 
love-letter,  s.  A  letter  written  by  one  lover  to 
another ;  a  letter  professing  love. 

‘  Have  I  escaped  love-letters  in  the  holyday  time  of  my 
beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?” — Shakesp.; 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

love-lies-a-bleeding,  s. 

Bot. :  Amaranthus  caudatus. 

♦love-line,  s.  Averse  or  letter  of  courtship;  a 
love-letter. 

♦love-lock,  s.  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  worn  by 
men  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  a  lock 
or  curl  hanging  prominently. 

“It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to  drink 
a  friend’s  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at 
chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch 
the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

love-lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one’s  love ;  jilted,  de¬ 
serted. 

“  Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  3. 

love-lornness,  s.  The  state  of  being  love-lorn 
“  That  fair  Gostanza,  who  in  her  love-lomness  desired 
to  live  no  longer.” — G.  Eliot:  Bomola,  ch.  lxi. 

love-making,  s.  Courtship,  wooing ;  the  paying 
of  one’s  addresses  to  a  lady. 

“The  laughter  with  which  his  love-making  was  re- 
ceived.” — Athenaeum,  Oct.  15,  1881,  p.  490. 

love-match,  s.  A  match  or  marriage  entered 
into  for  love  alone. 

♦love-news,  s.  A  communication  from  one  be¬ 
loved. 

love-passage,  s.  A  flirtation. 

“The  stories  represented  were  generally  mythological, 
very  usually  love-passages  of  the  gods  and  heroes.” — 
Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  iii. 

*love-prate,  s.  Idle  talk  about  love. 

‘You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate ." 
— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

♦love-rhyme,  s.  Erotic  poetry  in  rhymes. 

“Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iii.  L 
*l0Ve-rite,  s.  The  actions  of  marital  love. 

“  Then  instant  his  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiii.  318. 
love-scene,  s.  A  scene  or  passage  in  a  novel  oi 
play,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  meeting  of  lovers. 

“  The  love-scenes  are  frigid,  tawdry,  and  disgusting.” — 
Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

♦love-secret,  s.  A  secret  between  lovers, 
flove-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  of  love ;  specif.,  Cupid’s 
arrow. 

“  Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart, 

And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  29. 

love-sick,  a. 

1.  Languishing  in  love  or  amorous  desire. 

“  There  might  the  love-sick  maiden  sit,  and  chide 

The  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

.  2.  Composed  by  one  languishing  in  love  ;  express¬ 
ive  of  languishing  love;  as,  a  lovesick  ditty. 

love-sickness,  s.  Sickness  or  languishing  aris¬ 
ing  from  love  or  amorous  desire. 

love-spell,  s.  The  same  as  Love-charm  (q.  v.). 
tlove-spring,  s.  The  beginnings  of  love. 


’Was  not  the  mere  sound  of  his  name  like  a  love-gift 
that  bade  me  remember?” — Lytton:  Bienzi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


‘Shall  even  in  the  spring  of  love  thy  love-springs  rot.‘ 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wq>lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite, 
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love -suit 

tlove-suit,  s.  Courtship ;  paying  of  addresses 
to  a  lady. 

love-token,  s.  A  present  given  in  token  of  love. 
“  Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 

♦love-toy,  s.  A  small  present  from  a  lover. 

“  Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself  with 
any  love-toys,  such  as  gold  snuff-boxes?” — Arbuthnot  dt 
Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus. 

love-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cercis  siliquastrum. 

♦love-trick,  s.  The  art  of  expressing  love, 
love-verse,  s.  A  love-song. 

♦love-worth,  a.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being 
loved. 

loved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Love,  p.]  Beloved,  dear. 
“  Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

loved-one,  s.  A  beloved  or  dear  one. 

“  Their  parents’  hope,  and  the  loved-one s  of  heaven.” 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

♦lov-ee',  s.  [Eng.  lov(e ) ;  -ee.]  The  person  loved. 
“  The  lover  and  lovee  make  generally  the  happiest 
couple.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  47. 
♦love-full,  a.  [Eng.  love ;  -full.']  Full  of  love. 

“The  lovefull  choice 

Of  sacred  wedlock’s  secret  binding  band.” 

Sylvester:  The  Colonies,  605. 

love  -less,  a.  [Eng.  love;  - less .] 

1.  Destitute  or  void  of  love,  tenderness,  affection, 
or  kindness. 

“  For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  god.” 

R.  Browning :  Christmas  Eve,  v. 

2.  Not  attracting  love. 

3.  Not  loved;  unloved. 

“  So  goth  the  wretche  loveless 
Beiaped  for  his  scarsitee.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

love -11-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lovely;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  lovely  manner ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  love ; 
amiably. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  admiration. 

“  So  lovelily  the  morning  shone.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  3. 

love -li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lovely ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lovely,  or  exciting 
love ;  amiableness. 

“  Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of 
good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.”—  Sidney. 

2.  Beauty,  attractiveness. 

“Yet  takes  he  much  delight 
Her  loveliness  to  view.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion ,  s.  29. 

love -llftg,  s.  [Eng.  love;  dimin.  suff .  -ling.']  A 
little  loved  one.  {Poetic.) 

“These  frolic  lovelings  fragile  nests  do  make.” 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  692. 

love  -ly,  *love-lich,  ♦love-liche,  *luve-lich, 

a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  love ;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Attracting  or  exciting  love  or  affection;  lov¬ 
able,  attractive,  amiable. 

“Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.” 

Milton:  P.  A.,  ix.  232. 

2.  Exciting  or  calling  for  admiration  ;  beautiful. 
“Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most 

sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by  comparison.”— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*3.  Loving,  tender,  affectionate. 

“  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 

And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  So  as  to  excite  love,  affection,  or  ad¬ 
miration. 

"•  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well.’ 

Shakesp,:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I,,  iii.  I, 

live  -man,  s  (Eng.  love,  and  man .1 
Bot. .  Galium  aparine 

♦live  -mon-ger,  s  [Eng.  love,  and  monger  j  One 
who  deals  in  affairs  of  love :  a  love-broker. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger  and  speakest  skilfully. 

Shakesp.,  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii. 

liv  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  lov(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  loves,  or  has  a  strong  affection  or  at¬ 
tachment  for  another. 

“Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David.” — 1  Kings  v.  1. 
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2.  One  who  is  in  tove  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
(Used  in  the  singular  only  of  the  man,  but  in  the 
plural  applied  to  both  sexes.) 

“  Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly, 

As  don  these  lovers  in  hire  queinte  geres.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,636. 

3.  One  who  has  a  liking  for  anything ;  one  who 
takes  pleasure  or  delight  in  anything. 

“  The  Revolution  showed  them  [the  Tories]  to  have 
been  .  .  .  lovers  of  liberty,  but  greater  lovers  of  mon¬ 

archy.” — Hume:  Essays,  pt.  i.,  ess.  9. 

♦lov'-ered,  a.  [Eng.  lover ,  a. ;  -ed.)  Having  a 
lover;  beloved. 

“  Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover’df  ” 
Shakesp.  ■  Lover’s  Complaint,  320. 

♦lov'-er-y,  s.  [Louver.]  A  louver ;  a  bell-tower. 

“  Whose  shrill  saints’  bell  hangs  on'  his  lovery.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  1. 

love -some,  *luf-som,  ♦luf-sum,  *love-som,  a. 

[A.  S.  lufsum,  from  fw/tt^love.]  Lovely,  lovable. 

“  The  Springtime  bubbled  in  his  throat, 

The  sweet  sky  seemed  not  far  above, 

And  young  and  lovesome  came  the  note — 

Ah,  thine  is  Youth  and  Love!  ” 

William  Watson:  The  First  Skylark  of  Spring  (1894). 

lov'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Love,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Devotedly  attached ;  entertaining  strong  feel¬ 
ings  of  affection  ;  affectionate,  devoted. 

“His  loving  breast  thy  pillow.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

2.  Expressive  of  love,  affection,  or  kindness ;  asi 
a  loving  word. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  entertaining 
strong  feelings  of  affection ;  devotion,  love,  affec¬ 
tion. 

“For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  loving.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.  (Prol. ) 

loving-cup,  s.  A  large  cup,  usually  with  two  or 
three  handles,  containing  wine  or  other  liquor, 
passed  round  from  guest  to  guest  at  ceremonial 
banquets. 

loving-kindness,  s.  Tender  regard ;  tenderness, 
kindness,  mercy. 

“My  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him.” 
— Psalms  lxxxix.  33. 

lov'-lng-ly,  *lov  inge-lye,  adv.  [English  lov¬ 
ing;  -ly.)  With  love,  affection,  or  tenderness; 
kindly 

“  ’Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 

Who  look’d  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  i. 

lov'-ing-ness,  s.  [English  loving;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loving  ;  affection. 

“Justice  of  kings  and  lovingness  of  fathers.” 

Lord  Brooke:  Mustaplia. 

low,  *lah,  *louh,  *loogh,  *10we,  a.  &  adv.  [Icel. 
lagr=low ;  Sw.  l&g ;  Dan.  lav;  Dut.  laag.  From  the 
same  basis  as  to  lie  (2).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  high,  not  elevated ;  depressed  below  a  given 
or  imaginary  surface  or  level.  It  is  the  opposite  to 
high,  and  both  are  relative  terms.  That  which  is 
high  with  reference  to  one  thing  may  be  low  to 
another ;  as,  a  low  fence. 

2.  Below  or  not  reaching  to  the  ordinary  or  usual 
height ;  as,  a  man  of  low  stature. 

3.  Deep  ;  descending  far  below  the  level  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  ground. 

“He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth.” — Ephesians  iv.  9. 

4.  Near  the  horizon. 

“The  sun,  however,  was  low  in  the  west  before  Dundee 
gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  sea 
recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide ;  as,  low  tide,  low 
water.  . 

6.  Not  of  a  high  price ;  moderate ;  below  the  usual 
degree,  price,  rate,  or  value ;  as,  a  low  price  of  corn, 
a  low  heat. 

7.  Small  in  number ;  indicating  a  small  number: 
as,  a  low  throw  with  dice,  a  low  score . 

8.  Near  or  approximating  to  the  line  or  equator ; 
as,  a  low  latitude  (latitudes  near  the  equator  being 
expressed  in  low  numbers). 

9.  Not  loud,  not  noisy,  quiet,  suppressed, 

“A  lover’s  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv,  s 

10.  Of  a  deep  or  depressed  sound. 

‘  From  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass.”— 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

11.  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down  in  spirit ;  hav¬ 
ing  lost  animation  and  spirit ;  low-spirited. 

“  He  grows  dispirited  and  low,  • 

He  hates  the  fight  and  shuns  the  foe.” 

Prior. 


b6il,  boy,  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 
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12.  Physically  weak ;  as,  He  is  in  a  very  low  con¬ 
dition. 

13.  Depressed  in  condition ;  in  a  state  of  humili¬ 
ation  and  subjection. 

“  Misery  is  trodden  on  by  many 

And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  708. 

14.  Humble,  reverent. 

“With  a  low,  submissive  reverence.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct. ) 

15.  In  a  humble  or  mean  rank  or  position. 

“Too  low  a  minister  for  so  high  a  servant.” 

Shakesp. .-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

16.  Humble,  mean 

“An  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  799. 

17.  Mean,  base,  abject,  dishonorable,  unprinci¬ 
pled  ;  as,  a  low  fellow. 

18.  Frequented  by  disreputable  characters. 

“An  absurd  tragi-comedy  ....  which  was  acted 
at  some  low  theater.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

19.  Characterized  by  meanness,  baseness,  or  want 
of  principle. 

20.  Not  exalted  in  thought,  sentiment,  or  diction; 
not  sublime. 

“He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vul¬ 
gar.” — Addison. 

21.  Obscene,  coarse,  vulgar;  as,  low  language. 

22.  Plain,  simple,  not  rich ;  as,  a  lots  diet. 

23.  Feeble,  weak,  having  little  vital  energy;  as. 
He  is  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

24.  Gentle ;  not  strong  or  high ;  as,  The  wind  is 
low. 

25.  Inclined  to  the  Low  Church.  _ 

26.  Quiet ;  subdued  in  tone.  (Said  of  a  picture  or 
color.) 

II.  Bot. :  Small  in  stature  when  compared,  not 
with  plants  in  general,  but  with  that  particular 
genus.  A  tree  twenty  feet  high  may  be  low,  if  the 
rest  of  the  genus  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Not  on  high;  not  aloft;  near  the  ground,  as  a 
bird ;  especially,  in  composition,  as  low- roofed,  low 
hung. 

2.  Deeply. 

'*  The  homely  villain  courtsies  to  her  toy}.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,338. 

3.  Under  the  usual  price  or  rate  ;  at  a  low  price; 
as,  to  sell  corn  low. 

4.  Not  loudly  or  noisily  ;  gently,  quietly 

■“Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low, 

They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  543. 

5.  To  a  low  condition ;  to  a  state  of  humility  or 
abasement. 

“A  man’s  pride  shall  bring  him  low.” — Prov.  xxix.  23. 

6.  In  a  humble  or  mean  condition,  rank,  or  posi¬ 
tion. 

“  For  better  it  is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come  up 
hither,  than  that  thou  shouldst  be  put  lower  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  prince.” — Prov.  xxv.  7. 

7.  With  a  depressed,  low,  or  subdued  voice;  as, 
to  speak  low. 

8.  In  a  low  key ;  in  low  notes. 

“  That  can  sing  both  high  and  low." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  a. 

*9.  In  times  approaching  our  own. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Low-arched,  low-bending, 
low-bent,  low-hung,  low-leveled ,  low-muttered,  low- 
priced,  lotv-roofed,  low-whispering-. 

low-blast,  s,  A  blast  which  is  delivered  at  mod 
erate  pressure. 

Low-blastfurnace:  A  metal  furnace  with  a  low- 
pressure  blast. 

low-born,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  poor  extraction 
“This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 

Ran  on  the  greensward.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  a, 

low-bred,  a.  Low-born, low,  vulgar. 

iow-browed,  a. 

1.  Lit . :  Having  a  low  forehead. 

2.  Fig . ;  Low-roofed,  low. 

“  No  porter,  by  the  low-browed  gate, 

Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat.” 

Scott-  Rokeby.  ii.  17 

iow-eelebration,  s. 

Anglican  Ritual ,  The  name  given  by  the  Ritual¬ 
ists  to  an  unornate  celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
Shipley  (while  still  an  Anglican)  defined  it  as  u 
name  for  low-mass,’’ 

Low-Church,  Low-Church  party,  s.  The  same 
as  Evangelical  Party  (q.  v.). 

Low-Churchism,  s.  The  principles  of  the  Low- 
Church  party. 

Low- Churchman,  s.  One  who  professes  or  main¬ 
tains  Low-Church  principles. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h?l,  del. 


low-crooked 
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♦low-crooked,  a.  Bending  or  bowing  low ;  deep. 

“Low-crooked  curt’sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
♦low-day,  s.  An  ordinary  day,  as  distinguished 
from  a  “  high  day  ”  or  festival. 

Low-German,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Low-Gennan 
language;  specif.,  in  philol.  applied  to  that  group 
of  Teutonic  dialects  which  includes  the  Gothic, 
Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  English,  and  Old  Saxon. 
[English-language.] 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  northern  and  flatter  parts  of  Germany. 

Low-Latin,  s.  The  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
low-laid,  a.  Struck  to  the  ground, 
low-life,  s.  A  mean,  low,  or  vulgar  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  life ;  persons  of  a  low,  mean,  or  humble 
position  in  life. 

low-lived,  a.  Leading  a  low,  mean,  or  disrepu¬ 
table  life.’ 
low-mass,  s. 

1.  Rovian  Ritual:  A  mass  in  which  the  celebrant 
is  attended  only  by  acolytes,  usually  but  by  one,  not 
by  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  The  mass  is  said,  not 
sung.  [Mass,  2.] 

2.  Anglican  Ritual :  The  same  as  Luw-Celebra- 
tion  (q.  v.). 

♦low-men,  s.  pi.  Dice  so  loaded  that  the  low 
numbers  always  came  uppermost. 

low-minded,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  base  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  low. 

‘‘Paid  greedy  and  low-minded  people  not  to  ruin  their 
country.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

low-pressure,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  small  degree  of  pressure  or  ex¬ 
pansive  force. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  only  a  small  degree  of  expan¬ 
sive  force,  and  therefore  exerting  a  low  degree  of 
pressure. 

Low-pressure  Engine : 

Steam-engin. :  An  engine  in  which  a  condenser  is 
used,  and  whose  safety-valve  is  loaded  at  from  four 
to  six  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  terms  high 
and  low-pressure  steam  were  formerly  held  to  mean 
saturated  steam  at  a  pressure  above  or  below  that 
which  will  sustain  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of 
mercury,  at  the  boiling  heat  of  water,  212°  F.  The 
term  low-pressure  signifies  in  this  country  a  press¬ 
ure  of  not  over  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  square 
mch. 

low-rated,  a.  Despised. 

“  The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  (Chorus.) 
low-relief,  s.  The  same  as  Bas-relief,  (q.  v.). 
low-spirited,  adj.  Dejected  or  depressed  in 
spirit;  destitute  of  spirit  or  animation  ;  cast-down, 
dispirited. 

low-spiritedness,  subst.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  low-spirited;  dejection,  depression,  low 
spirits. 

low-spirits,  s.pl. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  morbid  depression 
of  spirits. 

low-steam,  s.  Steam  having  a  low  expansive 
force. 

low-studded,  a.  Furnished  or  built  with  short 
studs  ;  as,  a  low-studded  house. 

Low  Sunday,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  Sunday  next  after  Easter ;  so  called 
because  it  was  the  custom  to  repeat  some  parts  of 
the  solemnity  of  that  great  festival  on  this  day, 
which  was  thus  celebrated  as  a  feast,  though  of  a 
lower  degree  than  Easter-day  itself, 
low-voiced,  a.  Having  a  soft,  gentle  voice. 

“I  heard  her  speak  ;  she  is  low-voiced.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

low-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or 
receding  tide. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide. 

Low-water  alarm : 

Steam-engin. :  A  device  for  showing  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  has  sunk  to  a  certain  depth. 

Low-water  mark:  The  mark  or  line  along  a  beach 
or  coast  to  which  the  tide  recedes  at  low  water. 

low-wines,  s.  pi.  A  liquor  produced  by  the  first 
distillation  of  alcohol;  the  first  run  of  the  still, 
low-worm,  s. 

Farriery :  A  disease  in  horses  like  the  shingles, 
♦low  (1),  v.  t.  [Loiv,  a.] 

1.  To  lowTer,  to  depress,  to  sink  ;  to  debase. 

2.  To  make  low  in  position  or  condition ;  to  de¬ 
grade. 

fate,  fat, 
cr,  wore, 


low  (2),  *loow-en,  *low-en,  v.i.  [A.  S.  hl&wan 
=to  bellow,  to  resound ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  loeijen= to 
low;  M.  H.  Ger.  luejen;  O.  H.  Ger.  hl6jan~to  low.] 
To  bellow ;  to  make  a  noise  as  an  ox  or  cow. 

“Already  at  the  gates  the  bullock  lowed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  547. 

♦low  (3),*low-in,  v.  t.  [Icel.  loga;  M.  H.  Ger. 
lohen. J  To  flame,  to  blaze.  [Low(2),s.] 

♦low  (l),s.  [Low  (2),  u.]  The  noise  or  sound 
uttered  by  an  ox  or  cow  ;  a  bellow. 

“  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 

low  (2),  *ldwe,  *loghe,  s.  [Icel.  log= a  flame; 
Dan.  lue^  Ger.  lohe;  allied  to  Lat.  huc=light.]  A 
flame,  a  hre. 

“The  kiln’s  on  fire — the  kiln’s  on  fire — 

The  kiln’s  on  fire— she’s  a’  in  a  lowe.” 

Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxvii. 

loW  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  hldw= a  hill;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
hlaiw= a  grave,  a  tomb.]  A  hill;  found  in  place 
names,  as  LudZow. 

low  -bell,  s.  [Eng.  low  (1),  v.,  and  bell.'] 

1.  A  bell  used  in  fowling  to  slightly  alarm  birds 
and  cause  them  to  lie  quiet,  until  they  are  flushed 
by  a  sudden  noise. 

2.  A  bell  hung  on  the  neck  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
♦low -bell,  v.  t.  [Lowbell,s.]  To  scare,  as  with 

a  lowbell. 

♦lowe,  s.  [Low  (2),  s.] 
low-er  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lower,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  low  ;  to  bring  down  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place  or  position ;  as,  to  lower  a  mast,  to 
lower  a  boat,  &c. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  higher  position,  rank,  or 
condition  to  a  lower ;  to  humble,  to  abase,  to  de¬ 
grade,  to  make  less  proud  or  haughty. 

“  Turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud.” 

Tennyson:  Enid  and  Geraint,  347. 

3.  To  reduce  in  price ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish ;  as, 
to  lower  the  price  of  goods. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  lower;  to  sink,  to  fall,  to 
become  less. 

low  -er  (2),  *lour,  *lour-en,  *lur-en,  v.  i.  [Old 

Dut.  loeren;  Ger.  luren.] 

1.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy;  to  be  cloudy,  to 
look  threatening. 

2.  To  appear  gloomily. 

“The  sage  replies, 

With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  2. 

3.  To  frown,  to  look  sullen. 

♦low  -er,  s.  [Lower  (2), p.J 

1.  Cloudiness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown ;  sullenness. 

low  -er,  comp,  of  a.  [Low,  a.] 

Geol. :  inferior  in  stratigraphical  position,  and 
unless  the  strata  have  been  reversed  after  deposi¬ 
tion,  which  rarely  occurs  ;  the  older  in  date.  Most 
formations  have  an  upper  and  lower  series  of  beds; 
as,  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous,  or  an  upper, 
middle,  and  lower,  as  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Devonian.  [Geology.] 
lower-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  An  anchor  down  stream  for  anchoring 
boats. 

lower-case,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Printing : 

1.  The  case  standing  below  the  upper-case.  The 
lower-case  contains  the  small  letters,  the  points, 
and  some  other  sorts. 

2.  The  letters  belonging  to  the  lower-case. 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  small  letters,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  capitals. 

lower-class,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  per¬ 
sons  of  the  lower  or  humbler  ranks  of  society. 

lower-criticism,  s.  Inquiry  into  the  integrity 
or  character  of  particular  parts  or  passages  of  lit¬ 
erary  documents, 
lower-deck,  s. 

Naut.:  [Deck.] 

Lower  Empire,  s. 

Hist.:  The  Roman  Empire,  according  to  some, 
from  the.  time  that  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to 
Constantinople  in  330  (or,  according  to  others,  from 
the  time  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
were  separated  in  395)  to  1453,  when  that  city  was 
captured  by  the  Turks, 
lower-lip,  s.  [Labellum,  2.] 
low  -ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Lower  (1),  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Brought  down;  reduced,  abased, 
humiliated,  diminished  in  intensity. 

2.  Her.:  Applied  to  ordinaries  abated  from  their 
common  position. 


lowly 

low  -er-ing  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lower  (1),  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  bringing  down,  reduc¬ 
ing,  abasing,  or  diminishing. 

2.  Print.:  A  depression  of  the  face  of  a  type  or 
woodcut  to  cause  it  to  print  lighter.  The  reduction 
of  the  thickness  of  the  tympan-sheet  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  spots  assists  in  producing  the  required  effect. 

low'-er-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Lower  (2) ,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gloomy,  overcast;  threatening  a  storm. 

“Daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  low’ ring  night.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  398. 

2.  Frowning,  gloomy,  sullen. 

“  But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  21. 

low -er-!hg-ly,  *low'-ring-ly,  adv, ,  [Eng.  low¬ 
ering  (2)  ;  -ly.]  In  a  lowering,  gloomy,  or  threaten¬ 
ing  manner. 

low -er-most,  adj.  [English  lower ,  a. ;  -most.] 

Lowest. 

“Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

♦low  -er-y,  a.  [Eng.  lower  { 2),  v. ;  -y.]  Lower¬ 
ing,  cloudy,  gloomy,  sullen. 

low'-est,  super,  of  a.  [Low,  a.] 

low -ing,  s.  [Low  ( 2),v .]  The  low  or  noise  of 
cattle. 

*15w  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  low ;  -ish.]  Rather  low. 

“Money  runs  a  little  lowish.” — Richardson:  Pamela, 
i.  82. 

low  -land,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  low,  a.,  and  land.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Land  which  lies  low  with  respect 
to  the  neighboring  ground  ;  low  or  level  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lowland  or  low¬ 
lands. 

IT  The  Lowlands:  A  name  applied  to  Belgium 
and  Holland,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  Scotland. 

Low  -land-er,  subst.  [Eng.  lowland;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant,  of  the  Lowlands,  especially  of  the  Low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  a  High¬ 
lander. 

♦low -11  hopd,  *low-ly-hede,  *low-li-head,  s. 

[Eng.  lowly ;  -hood.]  A  humble  state;  meekness, 
humility. 

♦low  -ll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loivly;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lowly  manner  ;  humbly. 

2.  Meanly,  basely. 

low  -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loivly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lowly;  humility; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  pride. 

“  With  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  5. 

*2.  Meanness,  want  of  dignity ;  abject  state. 

“They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  division 
between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  arose.” — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

low  -ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  low,  a.;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Low-lying  ;  not  high,  not  elevated. 

2.  Free  from  pride,  humble;  having  a  humble 
opinion  of  one’s  self ;  not  proud,  modest. 

“Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.” — Matthew  xi.  29. 

3.  Characterized  by  humility,  humble. 

“  We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  sub- 
missive  manner.” — Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

4.  Mean, wanting  in  dignity  or  sublimity. 

“  For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain, 

The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscribed  shall  see.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel.  vi.  12. 

5.  Mean,  low;  not  high  in  dignity,  condition,  or 
rank. 

6.  Low  in  size,  not  great  or  tall. 

“As  lofty  pines  o’ertop  the  lowly  reed, 

So  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis. 

*B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  lowly  or  humbled  manner  or  state ;  humbly. 

“’Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born,  .  , 

Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a  glist’ring  grief, 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3 

2.  Humbly,  meekly,  modestly. 

“Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there:  be  lowly  wise.” 

Milton:  P.  L .,  viii.  173. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  not 
WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rffle,  fall;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwi 


lowmost 
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*low  -most,  a.  [Eng.  low;  -most.']  Lowermost, 
lowest. 

i  “From  the  hyghest  pole  of  heaven  to  the  lowmost.”— 
|  XJdall:  Mark  xiii. 

i  lownd,  a.  [Lotnsr,  a.]  Sheltered,  calm. 

low -ness,  *low-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  low,  a.;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  low  in  height; 
want  or  absence  of  height  with  respect  to  something 
else. 


“Among  the  ignorant  and  simpler  sort  the  lowness  of 
the  water  was  lielde  for  a  prodigious  matter.” — Savile: 
Tacitus;  Historie,  p.  152. 

2.  Depression  in  price,  strength,  force,  or  inten¬ 
sity  ;  as,  lowness  of  the  funds,  the  lowness  of  the 
temperature. 

3.  Depression  in  fortune  ;  a  low  condition  or  state ; 
a  state  of  reduced  fortunes. 

“Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters.” 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  iii.  4. 


4.  Depression  or  dejection  of  mind;  the  state  of 
being  low-spirited ;  loss  or  absence  of  animation  or 
spirit. 

“Hence  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit  to  which  a 
kingdom  may  be  subject.” — Swift. 

5.  Meanness  of  conditioner  rank;  humbleness  of 
birth. 

6.  Meanness  of  mind,  character,  or  conduct; 
want  of  dignity  or  principle ;  baseness. 

“Dodge  and  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness. ” 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 


7.  Want  of  sublimity,  dignity,  or  loftiness  of 
style,  sentiment,  or  diction. 

“  The  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures  and  metaphors 
to  avoid  that  lowness,  the  more  the  image  would  be 
broken.” — Pope;  On  the  Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

8.  Humility,  meekness,  modesty,  submissiveness. 

9.  Softness  or  gentleness  of  sound;  absence  of 
noise  ;  mildness  of  voice  or  utterance. 

10.  Depression  of  sound ;  as,  the  lowness  of  notes. 

low  -ry,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Eng.  laurel  (?).] 

Bot. :  Daphne  laureola,  the  Spurge  Laurel. 

*lowt,  s.  [Lout,  s.] 

*ldwt,  v.  i.  [Lout,  v.] 

*l0wth,  s.  [Eng.  low,  a. ;  sufE.  -th.]  Lowness. 

Lox'-<l,  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  of  Ecuador,  from 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  finest  cinchona-bark  is 
said  to  be  exported. 


Loxa-bark,  s. 

Pharmacy :  One  of  the  three  varieties  of  pale 
cinchona-bark  (q.  v.).  Loxa-bark  is  derived  ex¬ 
clusively  from  Cinchona  condaminea,  or  from  it 
and  C.  scrobiculata.  The  former  tree  is  cultivated 
in  India  at  high  elevations  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Sikkim. 

lox-ar'-thrus,  s.  [Gr.  loxos= oblique,  and  ar- 
thron= a  joint.] 

Sura. :  A  term  applied  to  the  abnormal  direction 
of  a  joint,  caused  neither  by  spasm  nor  luxation, 
as  in  the  varieties  of  talipes,  or  club-foot,  which 
Sauvage  constituted  a  genus  of  the  order  Ectopia. 
(Mayne.) 

lox  -I- s.  [Gr.  foa%>s=oblique,  crooked.] 

Ornith. :  Crossbill ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub¬ 
family  Loxin®,  or  the  family  Loxiadae.  [Cross¬ 
bill.] 

lox-I'-i-dse,  lox-I  -a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c., 
loxi(a) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adee.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Vigors,  &c.,  to  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  Conirostres.  The  two  mandibles  cross  at  the 
tip,  enabling  the  bird  to  crash  hard  fir  cones  and 
obtain  the  seeds.  Generally  reduced  to  Loxin®,  a 
sub-family  of  Fringillidse.  [Crossbill.] 
lox-I-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lox(ia ) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Crossbills  (q.  v.). 

lox  -0-cla§e,  s.  [Gr.  Zoa;os=transverse,  and  blab 
=to  cleave;  Ger.  loxolclas.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q-  v.),  in  yellowish 
or  grayish-white  crystals,  somewhat  greasy  in 
luster,  occurring  in  large  crystals  at  Hammond, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York.  Named  under  the 
supposition  that  the  crystals  were  peculiar  in  their 
direction  of  cleavage. 


lox -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  Zoa;os=slanting,  crosswise, 
and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  sharks,  family  Carchand®. 

Locality,  the  Indian  Ocean.  ,  ,  ,, 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas,  established  by 
Dr.  Falconer.  The  dental  lamellse,  lozenge  or 
diamond-shaped,  do  not  greatly  differ  in  number  in 
the  three  true  molars.  It  contains  the  African 
Elephant,  Elephas  (Loxodon)  africanus. 

3.  Paloeont.:  Elephas  planifrons  of  the  Siwalik 
formation  [Upper  Miocene  (?)]  in  India.  E.  meri- 
dionalis,  of  the  European  Pliocene,  and  the  pigmy 
E.  melitensis,  of  the  Post  Pliocene,  are  of  this  type. 


lox  -6-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Loxodon.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  teeth  as  in  the  sub-genus 
Loxodon  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  An  elephant,  recent  or  fossil,  of  the 
sub-genus  Loxodon  (q.  v.). 

lox-6-drom-ic,  a.  [Greek  loxos= oblique,  and 
dromos—  a  course;  Fr.  loxodromique.]  Pertaining 
to  oblique  sailing,  or  sailing  by  the  rhumb, 
loxodromic-curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  logarithmic  spiral.  It  is  traced  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  sphere  by  a  point  moving  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  path  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same 
angle.  In  navigation  the  loxodromic  curve  is  the 
same  as  the  rhumb  line,  and  is  the  path  of  a  ship 
sailing  always  in  the  same  tack.  The  loxodromic 
curve  turns  continually  about  the  pole,  but  does  not 
reach  it  till  after  an  infinite  number  of  turns. 

lox-o-drom-ics,  s„  [Loxodromic.]  The  art  of 
oblique  sailing  by  the  loxodromic  curve  or  rhumb. 

lox-od'-r6m-i§m,s.  [Loxodromic.]  The  art  or 
process  of  tracing  a  loxodromic-curve  or  line ;  the 
act  or  state  of  moving  as  in  a  loxodromic-curve. 

lox-od-ro-my,  s.  [Loxodromic.]  The  same  as 
Loxodromics  (q.  v.). 

lox-om’-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  Zoa;os=oblique,  and  omma= 
the  eye.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  sub-order 
Chauliodonta.  The  orbits  are  very  large,  irregu¬ 
larly  oval,  with  cusps  proceeding  from  the  posterior 
part  of  outer  and  inner  margins,  narrowed  in  front, 
slightly  oblique,  the  long  axis  diverging  forward ; 
the  teeth  with  large  anterior  and  posterior  cutting 
edges.  Loxomma  allmanni  (Huxley)  is  from  the 
Giliverton  Ironstone  of  the  Edinburgh  coal  field. 
( Quar .  Journ.  Geol.Soc.  xviii.  291 ;  Brit.  Assoc.  Bep. 
(1874),  150, 162.) 

lox-6-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Zoxos=oblique,  and  nema 
=a  thread.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gasteropods, 
family  Pyramidellidee.  It  extends  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Trias,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous.  Known  species  seventy-five.  The  generic 
name  has  reference  to  the  stri®,  with  which  many 
of  the  species  are  marked.  Loxonema  elegans  is  a 
fine  shell,  two  inches  long,  frequent  both  in  the 
Wenlock  and  Ludlow  shales. 

lox-o-so  ’-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  Zoxos=oblique,  and  soma 
=the  body.] 

Zodl.:  Amarine  genus  of  Bryozoa,  or  Moss-ani¬ 
mals.  It  lives,  fixed  by  a  pedal  gland,  on  the  tails 
of  worms.  The  tentacles  are  obliquely  developed, 
and  the  body  cavity  is  attached  to  a  contractile 
stem.  There  is  no  stolon.  {A.  Crane.) 

loy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Agric. :  A  long,  narrow  spade,  used  in  stony  lands. 

16y'-?il,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  legalis— legal  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  leal;  Ital.  leale.] 

1.  True  or  faithful  to  one’s  sovereign ;  true  in 
allegiance ;  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  > 

“No  English  legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now  con¬ 
sent  to  be  merely  what  the  legislature  had  been  under  the 
Tudors.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  or  duty ;  true  to  one’s  word. 

“  And  faithful,  loyal  in  her  innocence, 

Like  the  brave  lion  slain  in  her  defense.” 

Wordsworth;  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  loyalty. 

“The  people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

loyal-hearted,  a.  The  same  as  Loyal,  2  (q.  v.). 

“  On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam ,  cix. 

*ldy-g.l-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ism.]  Loyalty. 

16y'-3,l-ist,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ist.]  One  who  is 
loyal  to  his  sovereign  or  government ;  one  who  m 
time  of  revolt  or  revolution  remains  faithful  to  his 
allegiance  to  his  country. 

loy’-gd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loyal;  - ly .]  In  a  loyal 
manner;  faithfully. 

“Cambridge  was  not  less  loyally  disposed.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

loy-<ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  loyal;  loyalty. 

“So  honorably  and  ioyfully  receiued,  as  eytheir  their 
loyalnesse  toward  the  Queen’s  Majesty  .  .  .  did  re¬ 
quire.” — Stow:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1563). 

loy'-al-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  loialteit;  Fr.  loyauU;  Sp. 
lealtad ;  Ital.  lealta,  legalita.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  loyal;  faithful  adherence  to  allegiance; 
faithfulness,  devotion,  constancy. 

“  The  loyalty  of  Lochiel  is  almost  proverbial:  but  it  was 
very  unlike  what  was  called  loyalty  in  England.  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


loz'-enge,  *lo§’-enge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  losenge,  lozenge 
(Fr.  losange),  a  word  of  doubtful  origin;  Sp.  loz- 
anje,  prob.  from  losa= a  flagstone,  a  marble-slab,  a 
square-stone  used  for  paving.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  confection,  a  sweetmeat,  so  called  from  being 
originally  made  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge. 

2.  A  small  rhomb-shaped  pane  of  glass  set  in  a 
leaden  frame  for  a  church  window  or  lattice. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geometry:  An  equilateral  rhomboid  or  rhom¬ 
bus  ;  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram  or  diamond. 
[Rhomb.] 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge 
appropriate  to  the  arms  of  spinsters  and  widows. 

*3.  Pharm.:  A  form  of  medicine 
made  in  small  pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  dis¬ 
solved. 

*lozenge-coach,  s.  A  dowa¬ 
ger’s  carriage.  [Lozenge,  s.,  II. 

2.]  , 
lozenge-graver,  s.  Lozenge. 

Engrav. :  A  graving-tool  the 
cross  section  of  which  is  of  a  rhomb  or  diamond 
shape.  The  two  faces  which  meet  to  form  the  belly 
of  the  graver  have  an  angle  less  than  90°. 
lozenge-mail,  s.  [Mascled-mail.] 
lozenge-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  An  ornament  inclosing  diamond-shaped, 
panels.  It  is  frequently  found  in  Norman  archi¬ 
tecture. 

lozenge¬ 
shaped,  adj. 

Diamond- 
shaped ;rhom- 
boidal. 

loz'-enged, 
a.  [Eng.  loz- 
eng(e);  -ed.] 

Made  into  the 
shape  of  a  loz-  Lozenge-molding, 

enge  or  lozenges. 

“The  lozenged  panes  of  a  very  small  latticed  window.”— 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviii. 

loz'-gn-gy,  loz -gn-gee,  a.  [Eng.  lozeng(e ) ;  -y, 
•ee.] 

Her.:  A  term  used  to  express  the  field  or  any 
armorial  charge  which  is  divided  by  diagonal  lines 
transversely  into  equal  parts  or  lozenges  of  differ¬ 
ent  tinctures. 

lo-zop-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  loxos= oblique,  andperas— 
an  end.  (Agassiz.)  J 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Loze- 
perid®  (q.  v.). 

15-z6-per-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lozoper(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ideei] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortricina. 
The  anterior  wings  are  of  variable  length,  the  cost® 
generally  regularly  arched,  the  hind  margin  often 
oblique,  the  color  generally  yellow,  often  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  fascia.  Larva  generally  feeding  on  seeds. 

*lfi,  s.  [Loo.] 

*lub-bg,rd,  s.  &  a.  [Lubber.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lazy  fellow,  a  lubber. 

“Their  victuals  those  curmudgeon  lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight.” 

Swift:  Apollo  to  the  Dean. 

B.  As  adj.:  Lubberly. 

“  Conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  labor  needs  his  watchful  eye.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  400. 

liib  -ber,  *lobre,  *lob-ur,  s.  [Of  Celtic  origin, 
cf.  Wei.  llob= a  dolt,  a  blockhead;  llabi=a  strip¬ 
ling,  a  looby;  Sw.  dial.  lubber=a  thick,  clumsy, 
lazy  man.  ]  A  lazy,  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  dolt ;  an  awk¬ 
ward  lout ;  specif.,  applied  by  sailors  to  one  who 
does  not  know  seamanship  ;  a  land-lubber. 

“If  you  will  measure  your  lubber’s  length  again,  tarry 
but  away.” — Shakesp.:  Lear ,  i.  4. 

lubber’s-hole,  s. 

Naut.:  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  top  for 
those  to  crawl  through  who  are  afraid  to  climb  up 
by  the  futtock-shrouds. 

“He  proposed  that  I  should  go  through  lubber’ s- hole." 
— Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  vii. 

lubber’s-point,  s. 

Naut. :  A  black  vertical  line  drawn  on  the  inside 
of  the  case  of  the  mariner’s  compass.  This  line, 
and  the  pin  on  which  the  card  turns,  are  in  the 
same  vertical  line  with  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and 
hence  the  rhumb  opposite  to  the  lubber’s  point 
shows  the  course  of  the  ship  at  any  time.  The 
lubber’s-point,  however,  deviates  from  its  proper 
position  when  the  ship  is  heeled  over ;  hence,  sea¬ 
men  do  not  implicitly  depend  on  it,  as  indeed  its 
name  implies. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 


lubberliness 
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lub-ber-ll-ness,  s.  [English  lubberly ;  -?iess.] 
Awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

“To  load  an  elephant  with  lubberliness — T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  179. 

lub'-ber-ljf,  a.  &  adv.  [En g.  lubber;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  lubber;  awkward,  clumsy, 
clownish. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  lubberly,  clumsy,  or  awkward 
manner;  clumsily,  awkwardly. 

*111  -brie,  *lfi -brick,  a.  [Fr.  lubrique;  Lat. 
lubricus= slippery,  deceitful,  hazardous  ;  Sp.,  Ital., 
&  Port.  lubrico.) 

1.  Slippery ;  having  a  smooth  surface. 

“ Short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund’ring  volleys  float, 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat.” 

Crashaw:  Music’s  Duel. 

2.  Uncertain,  unsteady,  changeable. 

3.  Wanton,  lewd,  lascivious. 

4.  Deceitful,  tricky. 

*M'-bric-g.l, *lfi-brlc-all,  a.  [Eng.  lubric;  -aZ.] 
The  same  as  Lubric  (q.  v.). 

Id  -brl-c?mt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lubricans,  pr.  par.  of 
lubrico—  to  make  slippery  ;  hi&ricus=slippery  ;  Ital. 
lubricante.) 

+A.  As  adj. :  Lubricating. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  substance  used  to  diminish  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery.  The  requi¬ 
sites  of  a  good  lubricant  are  that  it  must  endure 
the  heat  even  of  melted  lead,  without  change,  in 
order  to  stand  friction  and  lubricate  the  cylinders 
of  steam-engines.  Lubricants  must  be  fixed  and 
not  volatile  oils,  as  produced  by  destructive  distil¬ 
lation,  otherwise  they  are  decomposed  by  friction, 
and  burnt  or  dried  up.  They  must  not  show  or  pos¬ 
sess  any  acid  reaction,  either  naturally  or  artifi¬ 
cially,  otherwise  the  bolts  are  cut  in  the  steam- 
chest,  and  the  iron,  particularly  wrought-iron,  is 
made  porous.  They  must  possess  a  sufficient  power 
of  tenacity  without  oxidation,  otherwise  they  will 
thicken. 

lfi -bri-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  lubricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lubrico=to  makeslippery  ;  fwbricus=slippery ;  Ital. 
lubricare ;  Sp.  lubricar ,  lubrificar;  Fr.  lubrifler.) 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  smooth  and  slippery,  so  as  to 
diminish  friction ;  to  rub  or  smear  with  some 
greasy  substance. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  smooth ;  to  smoothen,  to  make 
easy. 

“  Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soft 
Meanders,  lubricate  the  course  they  take.” 

Cowper.-  Task,  iv.  65. 

*lfi  -bri-cate,  a.  [Lubricate,  v.]  Slippery. 

ld-brl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lubricate,  d.] 

1.  The  act  of  lubricating  or  making  smooth  and 
slippery. 

2.  A  lubricant. 

Id  -brl  -ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  lubricate  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  lubricates. 

“It  [water]  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  re¬ 
solver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the  fiores.” — Burke: 
On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.,  §  21. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam-engin. :  An  oil  cup  or  other  contrivance 
for  supplying  oil  or  grease  to  rubbing  surfaces,  in 
order  to  diminish  friction. 

2.  Shafting:  A  pivoted  disc  in  a  cup  below  the 
lower  journal-box  is  revolved  by  contact  with  the 
under  side  of  the  shaft,  and  carries  up  oil  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  latter. 

3.  Vehic.:  The  ordinary  mode  of  lubricating  car¬ 
riage  or  wagon  axles  is  by  placing  grease  on  the 
spindle  and  then  putting  on  the  wheel,  giving  it  a 
few  revolutions  before  lowering  it  again  to  the 
ground.  The  grooves  in  the  box  of  the  hub  form 
pockets  in  which  the  grease  collects,  and  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  spindle  as  it  gradually  wastes 
away. 

4.  Ordn. :  An  arrangement  for  lubricating  and 
cleaning  the  grooves  of  rifled  guns. 

lfi-brig-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  lubricus  —  smooth, 
slippery.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippery.  {Kersey.) 

lfi-brlg'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  lubricity,  from  Lat.  lubri- 
cws=slippery ;  Ital.  lubricita;  Sp.  lubricidad.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Smoothness  of  surface;  slipperiness. 

2.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part  or  to  facilitate 
motion  by  diminishing  the  friction  between  parts 
in  contact. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  lewdness,  incontinency,  un¬ 
chastity. 

Id  -bri-COus,  a.  [Lat.  lubricus  —  slippery,  de¬ 
ceitful,  hazardous.] 

1.  Lit. :  Slippery,  smooth. 

“The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricous  as  well 
as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the  tubes  of  veg¬ 
etables.” —  Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 


2.  Fig. ;  Uncertain,  unsteady,  unstable. 

“  Much  less  shall  I  positively  determine  any  thing  in 
matters  so  lubricous  and  uncertain.”  —  Glanvill:  Pre¬ 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xii. 

Ifi-bri-f  ac-tion,  s.  [Latin  lubricus  =  smooth, 
slippery,  and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  lubricating  or  making  smooth. 

ld-bri-f l-ca'-tion,  s.  The  same  as  Lubrie ac¬ 
tion  (q.  v.). 

Id-can -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lucan{us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  Stag-beetles ;  a  family  of  lamellicorn 
beetles.  Distinguished  from  the  Scarabeid®  by 
having  the  leaflets  of  the  antennal  club  fixed  in¬ 
stead  of  movable,  and  greatly  projecting  jaws. 
About  550  species  have  been  described.  They  most 
abound  in  well-wooded  tropical  countries.  Those 
best  known  are :  Lucanus  cervus,  Dorcas  paral- 
lelopipedus,  and  Sinodendron  cylindricum. 

Ifi-ca'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  luca= the  stag-beetle  (see 
def.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lucan- 
idffi  (q.  v.).  Lucanus  cervus  is  the  Stag-beetle 
(q.  v.) . 

ld-carne',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lucerna= a  lamp; 
luceo=  to  shine.]  A  dormer ;  a  garret  window. 
*lu-cayne,  s.  [Lucarne.] 

luge,  s.  [Lat.  lucius.)  A  pike  full  grown ;  a  fish 
used  as  an  armorial  bearing. 

“All  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may;  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

lu'-ggn-gy,  s.  [Eng.  lucen(t) ;  -cy.)  Brightness, 
luster. 

“A  name  of  some  note  and  lucency.” — Carlyle:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

lu -gent,  a.  [Lat.  lucens ,  pr.  par.  of  luceo— to 
shine.]  Shining,  bright,  resplendent. 

“  Some  weeks  have  passed  since  last  I  saw  the  spire 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected.” 

Keats:  To  Charles  Cowden  Clarke. 
lu-ger'-nal,  «•  [Lat.  lucerna—  a  lamp.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lamp  or  other  artificial  light.  Spe¬ 
cifically  applied  to  a  microscope  in  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  examined  is  illuminated  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp.  The  object  is  placed  in  a  sliding  tube  be¬ 
tween  the  lens  and  the  lamp,  which  is  contained  in 
a  box.  The  image  is  received  on  a  screen  or  plate 
of  ground  glass. 

lu-ger-nar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  lucerna=a  lamp.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lucemari- 
ad®.  The  body  is  campanulate,  attached  proxi- 
mally  at  its  smaller  extremity  by  a  hydrorhiza. 
When  detached  the  animal  swims  rapidly  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  um¬ 
brella,  around  the  margin  of  which  are  tufts  of 
short  tentacular  processes,  and  in  its  center  is  a 
polypite  with  a  quadrangular  four-lobed  mouth. 

lu-ger-na-ri'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lucer- 
nari{a ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Zobl. :  Sea-nettles,  Sea-blubbers.  An  order  of  the 
legion  or  sub-class  Lucernarida.  It  includes  those 
Lucernarida,  which  have  only  a  single  polypite,  are 
fixed  by  a  proximal  hydrorhiza,  and  possess  short 
tentacles  on  the  margin  of  the  umbrella.  {Nichol¬ 
son.)  [PELAGID2E.] 

lu-ger-nar'-I-da,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucernar{ia ) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ida .] 

Zodl. :  A  sub-class  or  legion  of  Hydrozoa,  defined 
by  Greene  as  having  the  base  of  the  hydrosoma 
developed  into  an  umbrella,  in  the  walls  of  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  produced.  It  is  divided 
into  three  orders:  Lucemariad®,  Pelagid®,  and 
Rhizostomid®. 

lu-ger’-na-rdid,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  lucernar{ia) ,  and 
Gr.  eidos=form,  resemblance.] 

Zodl. :  A  reproductive  zobid  of  any  of  the  Lucer¬ 
narida. 

“  The  hydra-tuba  thus  constitutes  the  fixed  lucernaroid 
or  trophosome  of  one  of  the  Rhizostomatse.” — Nicholson: 
Zool.  (ed.  1878),  p.  133. 

lfi-gerne',  s.  [French  luzerne,  from  Languedoc 
patois,  lauserda.  Littr6  considers  that  the  French 
word  came_  from  the  English,  and  says  that  the 
remote  origin  is  unknown.] 

_  Dot. :  Medicago  sativa.  It  is  a  deep-rooting,  clover¬ 
like  perennial  plant,  with  spikes  of  blue  or  violet 
flowers.  It  is  largely  cultivated  as  a  fodder  plant 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  but  is 
not  much  cultivated,  being  less  hardy  than  the  red 
clover. 

IT  Swiss  Lucerne  is  Medicago  falcata.  It  is  a 
coarse  plant  cultivated  on  some  poor  soil  in  Switz¬ 
erland. 

Lu'-gl-an-Ists,  s.pl.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  of  Semi-Arians,  claiming 
Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  as  their  founder. 
{Shipley.) 


lti'-gld,  a.  [Lat.  lucidus,  from  luceo—  to  shine, 
lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light ;  FT.  lucide;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
lucido .] 

I.  Lit. :  Bright,  shining,  resplendent,  radiant. 

‘  ‘  A  worm  .  .  . 

That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam.” 

Cowper:  Glow-worm. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Clear,  pellucid,  transparent. 

“  Fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  469. 

2.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  clear ; 
not  darkened  or  confused  by  madness  or  delirium. 

3.  Plain,  clear,  easily  understood,  distinct. 

“Our  prose  became  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and  better 

fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch .  iii. 

lucid  interval,  s. 

Med.  Juris. :  A  lucid  interval  is  not  a  mere  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  violent  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  but  an 
interval  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown  off  the 
disease,  has  recovered  its  general  habit.  The  party 
must  be  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  of 
what  he  is  doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  such  that 
any  indifferent  person  would  think  him  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs.  {Collinson:  On  Lunacy, 
p.  39.) 

IT  The  expression  lucid  interval  was  formerly  used 
less  specifically  than  now,  being  employed  of  remis¬ 
sions  or  intermissions  of  sickness,  &c. 

lfi-gld-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  lucidity.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lucid,  bright,  or 
shining;  splendor,  brightness.  {Lit.  & flgt) 

“  Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control, 

His  sad  lucidity  of  soul.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Resignation. 

2.  Clearness  of  style  or  arrangement ;  intelligi¬ 
bility,  plainness. 

lfi-gid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lucid;  -ly.)  In  a  lucid 
manner ;  plainly,  clearly,  intelligibly. 

lfi-gid-ness,  s.  [En g.  lucid;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lucid  ;  lucidity,  intelligibility. 

“The  smoothness  and  lucidness  of  glass,  &c.” — Moun- 
tagu:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  20,  §  1. 

lfi-gi-fer,  s.  [Lat.,  as  adj.=light-bringing,  as 
subst. ,  lucifer  =  light-bringer,  from  lux  (genit. 
lucis)  = light,  and/ero=to  bring.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  3. 

2.  A  lucifer  match  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  An  ancient  name  for  Venus,  when  the 
Morning  Star,  as  distinguished  from  Hesperus, 
when  it  is  the  evening  one. 

2.  Script.:  A  name  symbolically  applied  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. 

“How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning.”— Isaiah  xiv.  12. 

3.  Poet.  <&  Hist. :  A  name  for  Satan.  It  arose  be¬ 
cause  Tertullian,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  others, 
misinterpreted  the  passage  in  Isaiah  of  Satan.  (Cf. 
Isa.  xiv.  12  with  Luke  x.  18  ;  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2.) 

“  When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Ornith  A  genus  of  Trochilid®,  established  by 
Lesson. 


lucifer-match,  s.  Originally  a  match  tipped 
with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  inflamed  by  friction  upon  a  piece 
of  emery-paper.  These  were  superseded  by  mixtures 
containing  phosphorus. 

Lucifer-match  disease : 

Path.:  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from  the  in¬ 
halation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  during  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer-matches.  It  has  been  espec¬ 
ially  described  by  Von  Bibra  and  Geist,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  at 
the  large  manufactories  at  Nuremberg. 

“This  lucifer-match  disease  was  some  years  ago  very 
frequent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures,  is  now  much  more  rarely  met  with.” 
— Erichsen:  Surgery  (ed.  Beck),  ii.  577. 

Lfi-gl-fer’-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Lucifer;  -ian.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Luciferians. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist,  {pi.) :  Followers  of  Lucifer,  a  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  refused  to  hold 
communion  with  the  clergy  who  had  conformed  to 
the  Anan  doctrines,  and  whom  a  Synod  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (A.  D.  352)  had  resolved  to  re-admit  into  the 
Church,  on  their  openly  acknowledging  their 
errors.  The  Luciferians  were  little  heard  of  after 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Luciferite 


lucuUite 
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*Lff-gIf -er-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Lucifer;  -ite.) 

Church  Hist.:  The  same  as  Luciferian  (q.  y.). 

lff-glf-er-oiis,  *lu-glf -er-iis,  a.  [Lat.  lucifer, 
from  lux  (genit.  Zucis) =light ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.] 

1.  Bearing  or  giving  light. 

“To  call  our  luoiferou s  matter  a  6elf-shiuing  sub¬ 
stance.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  394. 

2.  Making  plain  or  clear ;  affording  means  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

*3.  Devilish. 

“Your  luciferus  perswasyons.”— Bale:  Bonner’s  Arti¬ 
cles,  art.  i. 

Iff-gif-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  luciferous;  -ly.\ 
In  a  luciferous  manner ;  so  as  to  give  light  or  en¬ 
lighten. 

“That  which  looks  most  luciferously  or  influentially 
into  goodness.” — Browne:  Christian  Morality,  iii.  8, 

lff-glf-ic,  *lff-glf-lck,  a.  [Lat.  luciftcus,  from 
lux  (genit.  Zueis)= light,  and  facio=to  make;Fr. 
lucifique ;  Sp.  lucifico. ]  Making  or  producing  light. 

“Though  their  lucifick  motion  be  continued.”. — Grew: 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  14. 

Id -91-form,  a.  [Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis)  =light, 
and  forma= form,  shape.]  Of  the  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  light,  resembling  light. 

“A  chariot  which  is  not  unfitly  ...  a  luciform 
sethereal  vehicle.”— Berkeley:  Siris,  §  171. 

*lff-glf -rl-an,  a.  [En g.  lucifer;  -ian.)  Lucifer- 
ian,  Satanic. 


Id-gif -u-ga  (pi.  lff-glf-u-gse),  s.  [Lat.  luci- 


1.  Ichthy.  (sing.):  A  genus  of  Ophidiidee  (q.  v.). 
The  eye  is  absent,  or  quite  rudimentary,  and 
covered  by  the  skin.  There  are  no  barbels,  but  in 
their  stead  are  numerous  minute  cilise  or  tubercles. 
Habitat,  subterranean  waters  of  caves  in  Cuba. 
(Giinther.) 

2.  Zobl.  (pi.) :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Blattidse,  because  of  their  nocturnal  habits,  and, 
possibly,  with  a  remembrance  of  the  “lucifugse 
blattae”  of  Virgil  (Georgic  iv.  243). 

ld-glm  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis)  = light, 
and  Gr.  metron= measure.]  An  instrument  f;r 
measuring  the  intensity  of  light;  a  photometer. 

Lu-gT-na,  s.  [Lat.=the  goddess  that  brings  to 
light,  an  epithet  of  Juno  and  of  Diana,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  children.] 

1.  Z06I.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  lamellibran- 
chiate  family  Lucinidse  (q.v.).  Shell  white,  margins 
smooth  or  finely-crenulated ;  umbones  small  and 
compressed;  the  ligament  concealed;  hinge-teeth 
lateral.  Habitat,  tropical  and  temperate  seas,  on 
sandy  and  muddy  bottoms,  ranging  from  low-water 
to  about  200  fathoms.  Known  species  70,  from  the 
West  Indies,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

2.  Palceont.:  Known  species  250,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  till  now.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  The  genus 
is  abundantly  represented  in  Secondary  and  Terti¬ 
ary  deposits. 

lu-gln'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lucin(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Z06I.:  A  marine  family  of  Lamellibranchiata, 
section  Siphonida,  sub-section  Integropallialia. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  are  circular,  closely-fitting, 
and  unattached  ;  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  dull ; 
the  foot  is  long  and  cylindrical. 

2.  Palceont. :  Principally  Secondary  and  Tertiary, 
representatives  from  Palaeozoic  times  being  doubt¬ 
fully  referred  to  this  family. 

lu-gi-nop’-sxs,  s.  [Lat.  lucin(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Gr. 
opsi\s= look,  appearance.] 

1.  Z06I.:  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Venerid®. 
It  has  a  thin  lenticular  shell. 

2.  Palceont.:  Ten  species  from  the  Pliocene  on¬ 
ward. 


lu-91-O-,  pref.  [Lat.  lucius=a  fish,  probably  the 
pike.]  Resembling,  or  having  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Esox  lucius,  the  Pike  (q.  v.). 

lu-gi-o-ge-phal’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucio- 
cephal(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy.:  Pike-heads;  a  family  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  division  Acanthopterygii  labyrinthibran- 
chii.  Body  elongate,  covered  with  scales  of  mod¬ 
erate  size;  lateral  line  present;  superbranchial 
organ  formed  by  two  branchial  arches  dilated  into 
a  membrane.  One  short  dorsal  fin ;  no  dorsal  cr 
anal  spines ;  ventrals  of  one  spine  and  five  rays  ;  no 
air-bladder. 


lu-gl-b-geph'-^-lus,  s.  [Pref.  lucio-,  -nd  Greek 
kephale=* the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Luciocephalidse  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  single  fresh¬ 
water  species,  Luciocephalus  pulcher ,  from  the 
East  Indian  archipelago. 

lu-gl-o-go  -bi-US,  s.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Lat.  go- 
bius  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidse  (q.  v.). 


lff-gi-o-per’-ca,  s.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Lat.  perca 
(q.v.). 

Ichthy . ;  Pike-perches,  a  genus  of  fishes,  family 
Percidae,  inhabitants  of  many  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  northern  temperate  zone.  Lucioperca  sandra, 
the  Giant  Perch,  is  confined  to  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  Europe.  Greenish-olive  above,  banded 
with  brown ;  white  below ;  length,  from  three  to 
four  feet. 

lu-gi-o-so'-mg,,  s.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Gr.  soma = 
the  body.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Indian  Fishes,  family  Cyprin- 
ldas.  (Giinther.) 

lu-91-o-trut  -ta,  s.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
trutta— a  trout.] 

Ichthy.:  A.  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Salmonidse. 
(Giinther.) 

lu  -91-uin,  s.  [Lat.  lux  (genit.  Zwcis)  =light.]  A 
new  iJlumiuating  body  present  in  a  certain  sjjecial 
ore  of  a  sandy  nature,  and  known  as  monazited 
6and.  It  readily  becomes  incandescent  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  flame,  and  is  used  in  solution  to  render 
luminous  the  conical  network  or  “mantle”  used  in 
incandescent  gaslight  lamps. 

luck  *luk,  *lukke,  s.  [O.  Fris.  luk;  Dut.  luk, 
geluk;  Sw.  lycka;  Dan.  lylcke;  Ger.  gliick  (contr. 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  geliick.).  The  original  sense  is  en¬ 
ticement  or  favor:  Dut.  lokken= to  entice;  Sw. 
locka;  Dan.  lokke;  Ger.  locken;  M.  H.  Ger.  liicken; 
O.  H.  Ger.  luccken.) 

1.  Chance,  accident,  hap  ;  that  which  happens  to 
any  one,  whether  for  good  or  ill ;  as,  good  luck,  bad 
luck,  &c. 

2.  Good  fortune ;  success ;  a  favorable  issue  or 
combination  of  circumstances ;  as,  to  have  a  run 
of  luck. 

luck-penny,  s.  A  small  return  for  luck  to  the 
buyer  by  the  person  who  receives  money  on  a  sale 
or  contract.  (Eng.) 

luck-gn,  a.  [A.  S.  lucan—  to  lock.]  Locked; 
hence,  closed,  shut-up,  contracted;  webbed. 

(Scotch.) 

luck'-ie,  s.  [Lucky,  s.] 

luck  -I-ly,  *luck-i-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  lucky;-  ly.) 
In  a  lucky  manner;  fortunately;  by  good  hap  or 
fortune. 

“It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse’s 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with  all 
his  skill  could  not  form.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

luck -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lucky ;  -ness.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  lucky  ;  good  luck,  good  hap. 

luck'-Ite,  subst.  [Named  after  the  silver  mine 
“  Lucky.Boy”  j  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  melanterite  (q.v.),  found  in 
irregular  striated  prisms.  Colorless  or  slightly 
bluish.  Analysis  gave:  Sulphuric  acid,  26’3;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  21*7 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  1'9; 
magnesia,  0’2 ;  lime,  0’5 ;  water,  [42-2]  ;  insoluble, 
7’2.  Chemical  formula  not  determined.  From 
Butterfield  Canon,  Utah. 

luck'-less,  a.  [Eng.  luck;  -less.]  Without  luck ; 
unlucky,  unpropitious,  unfortunate ;  not  lucky  or 
fortunate. 

“  By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
Of  subterranean  spirits.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
luck'-less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  luckless;  -ly.)  In  a 
luckless  manner;  unluckily,  unfortunately. 

luck-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  luckless;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luckless ;  want  of  luck. 

*luck-lest,  a.  [Eng.  luck;  -lest=least.)  Most 
unlucky. 

*luck'-ly,  a.  [English  luck ;  -ly.)  Lucky,  pros¬ 
perous. 

luck  -^,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  luck;  -y.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fortunate,  successful ;  favored  by  luck;  meet¬ 
ing  with  luck  or  success. 

“Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 

May  reach  his  heart.”  Addison:  Cato. 

2.  Producing  or  attended  with  luck  or  fortunate 
results ;  fortunate,  auspicious. 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain?” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  6, 

3.  Bulky,  full,  abundant ;  as,  lucky  measure. 

B.  As  adv.:  Too  much;  to  excess;  excessively; 
as,  lucky  harsh. 

Tf  To  cut  one’s  lucky :  To  run  away ;  to  decamp. 

lucky-dad,  lucky-daddie,  s.  A  grandfather, 
lucky-hood,  s.  The  caul.  (Dunglison.) 
lucky-minnie,  s.  A  grandmother, 
liick'-^,  luck’-ie,  s.  [Prob.  from  the  adj.]  A 
goody,  a  gammer,  a  grandam,  a  midwife ;  an  old 
woman. 

“ Luckie  Howatson  is  very  expeditious.” — Scott:  Guy 
Nannering,  ch.  iii. 


lfi’-cra-tive,  a.  [Fr.  lucrutif,  from  Lat.  lucra- 
tivus,  from  lucrum= gain ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lucrativo.) 
[Lucre.] 

1.  Yielding  or  producing  gain ;  gainful,  profitable ; 
bringing  in  money. 

“Retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative 
posts  from  which  the  laws  excluded  him.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Greedy  of  gain. 

“  As  the  most  part  of  our  lucrative  lawyers  doe  use.” — 
Latimer:  Works,  i.  110. 

lucrative-succession,  s. 

Scots  Laws:  A  passive  title  whereby  an  heir-ap¬ 
parent  who  accepts  gratuitously  of  a  grant  from  his 
ancestor  of  any  part,  however  small,  of  the  estate 
to  which  he  is  to  succeed  as  heir,  is  thereby  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  ances¬ 
tor  contracted  prior  to  the  grant. 

Iff  -cra-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lucrative;  -ly.)  In 
a  lucrative  manner ;  profitably,  gainfully. 

Iff’-cre  (ere  as  ker),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lucrum= 
gain,  profit.]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advantage  ;  money. 
(It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

*lff-crif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  lucrum=gam ,  and  fero 
=to  bring,  to  bear.]  Producing  gain  or  profit; 
profitable,  gainful. 

“To  keep  this  experiment  from  being  as  generally  use¬ 
ful,  as  perhaps  it  will  prove  lucriferous.” — Boyle.-  Works, 
iii.  148. 

*lff-crlf'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  lucrificus,  from  lucrum= 
gain  ;  and  facio=to  make.]  Producing  or  yielding 
gain  or  profit. 

*lfi  -crous,  a.  [Lat,  lucrosus,  from  lucrum— 
gain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gain  or  profit. 

“  Me  (humbler  lot!)  let  blameless  bliss  engage,  .  .  . 

Free  from  the  muckworm  miser’s  lucrous  rage.” 

Cooper:  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

*liic-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  luctatio,  from  luctatus, 
pa.  par.  of  luctor= to  struggle.]  A  striving;  a  strug¬ 
gle,  an  effort,  a  contest. 

*luc-tual,  ct.  [Lat.  luctus,  from  lugeo  =  tc 
grieve.]  Producing  grief ;  sad,  saddening. 

lfi’-C\i-brate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  lucubratus,  pa. 
par.  of  lucubro=to  bring  in  lamps,  to  work  by 
lamplight;  Hucubrum,  a  dimin.  from  lux  (genit. 
lucis)  = light.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  watch ;  to  study  by  night  or  by 
lamplight. 

“To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep.” 

Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

B.  Trans.:  To  compose  or  elaborate,  as  by  night- 
study. 

lff-CU~bra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lucubratio=a  working 
by  lamplight ;  night-work  ;  Fr.  lucubration ;  Sp. 
lucubracion ;  Ital.  lucubrazione.) 

*1.  The  act  of  studying  by  lamp  or  candle-light ; 
night-work,  night-study. 

“By  continual  lucubration  he  diligently  ran  through 
all  the  forms  of  logic  and  philosophy.” — Wood:  Athen . 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  in  night-work ;  a  lit¬ 
erary  composition  or  effusion  of  any  kind. 

“The  meerest  trifles  I  ever  wrote  are  serious  philoso¬ 
phical  lucubrations.” — Swift:  To  Pope,  Aug.  28,  1731. 

lff'-CU-bra-tor,  s.  [English  lucubrat(e) ;  -or.) 
One  who  makes  lucubrations. 

lfi'-cq-bra-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  lucubratorius,  from 
lucubror=to  lucubrate  (q.  v.).]  Composed  by  can¬ 
dle-light,  or  night-study ;  pertaining  to  night-study, 
lfi’-cule,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  Hucula,  dimin.  of 
lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light,] 

Astron. :  A  luminous  spot  on  the  sun. 

Iff  '-Off-lent,  a.  [Latin  luculentus,  from  luceo 
=to  shine ;  Ital.  luculento.) 

1.  Clear,  transparent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

“  Luculent  along 

The  purer  rivers  flow.” — Thomson:  Winter,  710. 

2.  Fair. 

“Most  debonaire  and  luculent  lady.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  3. 

3.  Clear,  evident,  plain,  manifest,  unmistakable. 
“They  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 

Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  hath.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  40. 

lff’-CU-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  luculent;  -ly.)  In 
a  luculent,  lucid,  or  clear  manner. 

lff-cu'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  after  Luculi  Swa,  of 
Nepal.  (Loudon.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rubiacese.  Luculia  gratissima 
grows  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  Gamble  says 
that  it  is  used  in  dyeing. 

lff-cul’-llte,  s.  [Fr.  lucullite.  Named  after  Lu- 
cullus,  a  wealthy  Roman  Consul,  noted  for  his 
luxury,  who  is  said  to  have  admired  it ;  Ger.  lucul- 
lan.) 

Petrol.  <&  Comm. :  A  variety  of  limestone  cut  and 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 


b611,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -Sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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lugubrious 


HT-CU-mg,  s.  [The  name  of  one  species  in  Peru.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotace®.  It  consists  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  species  of  milky  trees,  with  leathery 
leaves,  and  large,  roundish,  pulpy  fruits,  and  clus¬ 
tered  flowers,  growing  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  Lucuma  mammosum  is  the  Marmalade 
or  Natural  Marmalade  of  the  West  Indies.  L. 
caimito,  of  Peru,  has  smaller  fruit,  but  is  of  better 
flavor. 

Lfi-cu-mo  (pZ.Lfi'-cu-m6e§,  Lfi-cu-mon  -e§,  s. 
[Lat.,  from  Etrus.  lauchme=one  inspired.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  An  appellation  of  the  Etruscan 
princes  and  priests,  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
vatricius=of  the  rank  of  the  Conscript  Fathers; 
hence,  noble.  The  Romans  mistook  this  title  of 
dignity  for  a  proper  name,  and  bestowed  it  on  the 
son  of  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  afterward  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  King  of  Rome. 

“What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next. 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer?  ” 

Macaulay:  Horatius,  xlv. 

*lu'-$y,  s.  [Luce.] 

fLud -dl§m,  s.  [Luddites.]  The  views  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Luddites. 

Lud  -dlte,  a.  &  s.  [According  to  Miss  Martineau, 
from  the  name  of  N  ed  Ltid,  who,  being  tormented  by 
boys,  chased  some  of  them  into  a  house,  and  there 
broke  some  stocking-frames.  This  was  thirty  years 
before  the  Luddite  commotions.  The  Luddites 
called  their  mythical  leader  General  or  Captain 
Ludd,  reviving  the  name  of  the  imbecile. 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Luddites.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hist,  (pi.):  A  band  of  operatives  who  brokeoutin 
a  riot  at  Nottingham  on  Nov.  10,  1811,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  some  improved  machinery  for 
stocking-weaving.  They  extended  their  operations 
to  Derby  and  Leicester,  everywhere  destroying 
stocking-frames.  On  July  24,  1812,  Parliament 
granted  additional  powers  for  dealing  with  them. 
The  militia  were  called  out.  Fourteen  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  were  executed  at  York  in  1813.  The  Luddites 
rose  again  in  1814  and  1816,  and  more  of  them  were 
executed  at  Derby  in  1817. 

*111-dib'-rI-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  ludibriosus ,  from  lu- 
dibrium  —  mockery,  derision,  from  ludus  =  game, 
sport.]  Ridiculous,  laughable,  sportive,  wanton. 

*lfi-di-bund-ness,  s.  [Lat.  ludibundus=  sport¬ 
ive,  playful ;  ludus=game,  sport ;  ludo=to  play.] 
.Sportiveness,  playfulness. 

“  That  ludibundness  of  nature  in  her  gamaceouB  and 
like  sportful  and  ludicrous  productions.” — H.  More:  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv.,  §  14. 

ld'-dl-crous,  a.  [Lat.  ludicrus,  from  ludus= 
play;  ludo=  to  play;  Ital.  ludicro .]  Ridiculous, 
laughable,  comical ;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite 
laughter  without  scorn  or  contempt. 

“Nor  did  the  world  find  anything  ludicrous  in  the 
pomp.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

lfi'-dl-crous-l]?,  adv.  [Eng.  ludicrous;  -ly.\  In 
a  ludicrous  manner  or  degree ;  ridiculously,  comi¬ 
cally,  laughably. 

“That  sum  might  seem  ludicrously  small.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Iff -dl-crous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ludicrous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ludicrous  ;  ridiculous¬ 
ness. 

“  The  ludicrousness  and  fugitiveness  of  our  wanton 
reason.” — H.  More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  i. 

Id- dl-f I-ca  -tion ,  s.  [Lat.  ludificatio,  from  ludi- 
ficatus,  pa.  par.  of  ludificor= to  make  sport  of :  ludus 
—game,  sport,  and  facio=  to  make.]  The  act  of 
mocking,  deriding,  or  making  sport  of  any  person 
or  thing. 

“This  ludiflcation  and  injurious  dealing.” — Baker: 
King  John,  (an.  1214.) 

*ld-di-f  I-ca  -tor-f,  a.  [Lat.  ludificatorius,  from 
ludificatus,  pa.  par.  of  ludificor=to  make  sport ;  Fr. 
ludificatoire .]  Making  sport;  exciting  ridicule  or 
•derision. 

“  There  is  nothing  empty  (or  vain),  nothing  ludifica- 
tory.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  39. 

lud  -lam-Ite,  s.  [Named by  Field  after  H.  Lud- 
lam,  of  London;  suff. -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  only  in  crys¬ 
tals.  Hardness,  3-4;  specific  gravity,  3T2;  luster, 
brilliant ;  color,  bright  green ;  streak,  greenish- 
white,  transparent.  The  mean  of  several  analyses 
gave  phosphoric  acid.  30*11 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
52'76;  water,  16’98,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
Fe7P40n,  9H-20.  Occurs  with  chalybite,  vivianite, 
pyrites,  and  pyrrholite  at  Wheal  Jane,  Truro,  Corn¬ 
wall,  England. 

Lud  -low,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Shropshire,  England,  138  miles  N.  W.  by 
W.  from  London. 


Ludlow-formation,  s. 

Geol.:  The  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  consisting  of  (a)  Upper  Ludlow  and  (6) 
Lower  Ludlow  beds,  The  Ludlow  formation  is 
found  in  England.  Of  the  fossils  only  5  per  cent, 
pass  into  the  overlying  Devonian. 

lu-diis  Hel-mon-tl-I  (t  as  sh),  lu-diis  Par-g- 
§el'-sl,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Med.  &  Phar. :  A  calcareous  stone,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  not  known,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  calculous  affections.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  every  species  of  calculous  concretion  occurring  in 
the  human  body.  ( Dunglison .)  Paracelsus  gave  the 
name  ludus  to  a  kind  of  cubical  pyrites,  from  their 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  die ,  and  held  them  in  high 
esteem  as  a  remedy  in  calculous  affections.  Hence 
the  Latin  name.  Van  Helmont  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  though  he  was  mistaken  as  to  what  really 
was  the  ludus  of  Paracelsus, 
lu'-dus  Par-a-<jeT-sI,  s.  [Ludus  Helmontii.] 
lud-wlg  -l-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  G.  Ludwig, 
professor  of  botany  at  Leipsic.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Onagraceee,  tribe  Jussiroe®. 
Ludwigia  palustris  is  a  procumbent  or  floating 
perennial  with  four  angled  stems,  two,  four  or  no 
petals,  four  stamens.  Found  in  boggy  pools  in 
Hants,  Sussex,  and  J ersey.  Better  known  as  Isnardia 
palustris. 

lud  -wig-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Tschermak  after  E. 
Ludwig ;  suff.  -ite  (Min) .] 

Min. :  Amineraloccurringinfinelyfibrousmasses, 
with  a  silky  luster.  Hardness,  5 ;  specific  gravity, 
3‘907-4‘016 ;  color,  blackish-green,  and  almost  black 
with  a  violet  tinge ;  tough ;  streak,  somewhat 
lighter  in  color  than  the  mineral.  Composition :  A 
borate  of  magnesia,  sesqui  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
the  formula,  deduced  from  the  mean  of  several 
analyses,  being  2MgOBOg-|-FeOFe203.  Found  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  crystalline  limestone  with  magnetite 
(q.  v.)  at  Morawicza,  Hungary. 

luen-burg-Ite,  subst.  [Named  after  Luenburg, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  salt,  having  the  composition  phosphoric 
acid,  29'8;  boracicacid,  12‘7  ;  magnesia,  25*3 ;  water, 
32'2.  MOllner,  who  analyzed  it,  gave  the  formula  as 
(2MgOHO)  P05+Mg0B03-l-7H0. 
lu’-e§,  s.  [Lat.]  A  plague,  a  pestilence,  a  poison, 
lues  venerea,  s.  The  venereal  disease ;  syphilis, 
luff  (1),  Hoof  (2),  *loofe,  *love,  *luve,  s.  [Goth. 
I6fa.]  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

luff  (2) ,  *loof  (2) ,  s.  [  Dut.  loef=  a  weather-gauge ; 
O.  Dut.  loef=  a  thole-pin  ;  Dan.  lwi>= weather-gauge  , 
luve  —  to  luff  ;  Sw.  Zo/=  weathor-gauge.J 
Nautical : 

*1.  The  air,  the  wind. 

2.  The  weather-gauge,  or  part  of  a  ship  toward 
the  wind. 

3.  The  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

4.  The  weather  part  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  on  the 
side  next  the  mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached. 

5.  The  loof;  the  fullest  and  broadest  part  of  a 
ship’s  bow. 

6.  A  luff-tackle  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  Luff  upon  luff: 

Naut. :  One  luff -tackle  applied  to  the  fall  of  an¬ 
other. 

(2)  To  spring  her  luff: 

Naut. :  To  luff  up  ;  to  yield  to  the  helm  by  sailing 
near  the  wind. 

luff-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  a 
single  block.  The  standing  end  of  the  rope  is  fast 
to  the  single  block  and  the  fall  comes  from  the 
double. 

luff,  *loof,  v.  i.  [Luff,  s.] 

Naut. :  To  bring  the  head  of  a  vessel  nearer  to 
the  wind ;  to  sail  nearer  the  wind ;  to  put  the  tiller 
on  the  lee  side,  so  as  to  make  the  vessel  sail  near 
the  wind. 

liif  -fg,  s.  [Arab.  louff=Luffa  cegyptiaca.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitace®,  tribe  Cucurbite®. 
They  are  yellow-flowered  plants  ;  the  males  panicled 
with  a  hemispherical  calyx,  with  the  segments 
longer  than  the  tube;  females  solitary,  with  the 
segments  shorter  than  the  tube ;  fruit  an  ovate, 
fibrous,  three-celled  gourd.  Luffa  acutangula  is 
used  as  a  pot-herb  by  the  natives  of  India ;  L. 
amara  and  L.  bindaal  of  India  are  strongly  purga¬ 
tive,  as  are  L.  purgans  and  L.  drastica  of  Brazil.  L. 
cegyptiaca  has  an  offensive  odor,  but  is  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  and  China,  the  fruit  being 
eaten  by  natives  in  curry.  The  seeds  are  used  in 
India  as  a  cooling  medicine.  It  furnishes  an  oil, 
as  does  L.  acutangula.  The  pounded  leaves  of  the 
last-named  species  are  used  in  India  locally  in 
splenitis,  h®morrhoids,  and  leprosy.  The  seeds  are 
purgative  and  emetic. 
luf-fer,s.  [Louvee.] 

lug,  flugge,  v.  t.  and  i.  [Sw.  lugga=to  pull  by 
the  hair,  from  lugg— the  forelock;  lock = a  lock  of 


hair;  Norw.  lugga=to  pull  by  the  hair;  lugg —the 
hair;  cf.  Prov.  Eng.  louk= to  pull  up  weeds;  IceL 
lok= a  weed,-  A.  S.  lyccan—  to  pull;  Dan.  luge— to 
weed.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  haul  or  drag  along ;  to  pull  along,  as  some¬ 
thing  heavy. 

2.  To  seize  by  the  ears ;  to  worry. 

3.  To  carry  with  difficulty. 

4.  To  include  or  insert  unnecessarily  or  unexpect¬ 
edly.  (Usually  followed  by  in.) 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  drag;  to  move  heavily  or  slowly. 

“  My  soul  .  .  .  lugs  along, 

As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

IT  To  lug  out:  To  draw  a  sword,  in  burlesque. 

“  They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  xvi. 

lug  (1),  *lugge,  subst.  [Sw.  lugg-the  forelock.] 
[Lug,  v.] 

1.  A  projecting  part  of  anything;  as— 

(1)  A  projecting  stud  or  ear  by  wThich  an  object  is 
grasped  or  supported,  or  which  affords  a  bearing  or 
point  of  attachment;  as,  the  lugs  on  the  parts  of  a 
flask  by  which  they  are  united ;  the  lugs  by  which  a 
kettle  is  supported  in  a  furnace,  &c. 

(2)  The  lobe  of  the  ear ;  the  ear. 

“  Dare  you  think  your  clumsy  lugs  so  proper  to  decide,  aS) 
The  delicate  ears  of  Justice  Midas?” 

Lyly:  Midas,  ii.  5. 

(3)  A  projecting  piece  in  machinery  to  communi¬ 
cate  motion ;  a  short  flange  to  which  something  is 
fastened. 

(4)  A  projecting  piece  upon  a  founder’s  flask  or 
mold. 

2.  A  pliable  rod  or  twig. 

3.  A  measure  of  land,  a  pole  or  perch. 

*4.  A  heavy,  strong  bow. 

“The  other  [bowe]  is  a  lugge,  slow  of  caste,  following 
the  strings,  more  sure  for  to  last  then  pleasant  for  to  use.” 

— Ascham:  Toxophilus,  bk.  i. 

lug-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  four-cornered  sail  bent  to  a  yard,  which 
is  slung  at  a  point  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the 
peak. 

lug  (2),  s.  [Lugwobm.] 

lug  -gage  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  lug,  v. ;  -age.] 

1.  Anything  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  be  carried ; 
anything  of  more  weight  than  value. 

“  What  do  you  mean, 

To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  t” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  baggage  of  an  army. 

•  “  That  cumbersome 

Luggage  of  war  there  shown  me,  argument 
Of  human  weakness.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  401. 

3.  The  baggage  or  packages  of  a  traveler. 

“  I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for  jour¬ 
ney.” — Swift  to  Pope. 

luggage-saddle,  s. 

Manage :  A  pad  on  a  led  horse  for  carrying  lug¬ 
gage.  (Eng.) 

luggage-van,  s. 

1.  Railway  :  A  baggage-car.  (Eng.) 

2.  Vehicle:  A  fourgon  or  van  containing  personal 
luggage,  attending  on  a  traveling  carriage.  (Eng.) 

lug'-ger,  s.  [From  the,  verb  to  lug  (q.  v.) ;  Dut. 
logger;  Dan.  lugger;  cf.  also  Ital.  felucca.]  A  small 
vessel,  carrying 
two  or  three 
masts  with  a  lug- 
sail  on  each,  and 
a  running  bow¬ 
sprit,  on  which 
are  set  two  or 
three  jibs. 

lug  -get,  s. 

[Eng.  lugJX),  s. ; 

-et=-ed.]  Having 
a  handle. 

lug  -gie,  s. 

[Eng.  lug  (1),  s.: 

-ie;  -y.]  A  small 
wooden  dish  with 
a  handle. 

lug'-gur,  s. 

[JUGGUR.] 

lug  -  mark,  s. 

[Eng.  lug  (1),  s. ; 
and  mark.]  A  mark  of  identification  cut  in  the  ear 
of  a  sow,  sheep,  dog,  &c. 

*lfi-gu-brI-os'-I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  lugu- 
briositas,  from  (ugu6r  is = lugubrious  (q.  v.).]  The 
same  as  Lugubriousness  (q.  v.). 

lil-gu -brl-ous,  *lu-gu-brous,  a.  [Lat.  lugu- 
bris,  from  lugeo=t  o  grieve;  Fr.  lugubre;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  lugros=  sad;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lugubre .]  Mournful, 
sad,  dismal. 
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xate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


lugubriously 

Tfl-gu'-brI-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lugubrious;  -ly.] 
I  &  lugubrious  manner;  sadly,  mournfully,  dis¬ 
mally. 

lfi~SU  “brl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lugubrious:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lugubrious. 

*lu-gu-brous,  s.  [Lugubrious.] 

lug  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  lug  (1),  and  worm.] 

Zo&l, :  Arenicola  piscatorum ,  an  annelid  of  the 
family  Telethusid®,  sub-order  Tubicolee,  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Errantia.  The  body  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  segments,  thirteen  of  them  furnished 
with  red  or  purple  arborescent  branchial  tufts,  said 
by  Gosse  to  be  protrusile.  The  first  six  segments 
are  furnished  with  setae  only.  It  attains  an  extreme 
length  of  ten  inches,  and  is  found  on  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  near  low-water  mark,  burrowing  in  the 
sand  or  in  a  muddy  bottom.  Its  locality  is  easily 
detected  from  the  spiral  coils  of  sandy  excrement 
near  the  aperture  of  the  burrow.  Called  also  Lob¬ 
worm. 

lfi’-he-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Lnhe,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceae,  family  Grewidae.  It 
consists  of  Mexican  and  South  American  trees  or 
shrubs.  The  Brazilians  use  the  bark  of  Luhea 
grandiflora  for  tanning  leather,  and  the  wood  of  L. 
divaricans,  which  is  light  and  white,  but  very  close- 
grained,  for  wooden  shoes  and  musket  stocks. 

tlfike,  *lewk,  Mewke,  *leuke,  a.  [An  extension 
of  Mid.  Eng.  lew  (q.  v.).j  Lukewarm  ;  neither  hot 
nor  cold.  [Lukewarm.] 

“Let  me  have  nine  penn’orth  o’  brandy  and  water  luke.” 
— Dickens.-  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Lfike,  s.  [Gr.  Loukas.  Not  connected  with  the 
name  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Bom.  xvi.  21),  but  con¬ 
tracted  from  Lat.  Lucanus,  as  Silas  is  from  Sil- 
vanus,  or  Apollos  from  Apollonius.  Possibly  from 
Lucania,  in  the  south  of  Italy.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  A  New  Testament  evangelist,  whose 
name  was  not  a  common  one,  but  in  its  uncon¬ 
tracted  form  [see  etym.]  was  immortalized  by  Lu¬ 
can,  author  or  the  celebrated  Roman  poem  Phar- 
salia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  poet,  who  was 
born  atCordova,  in  Spain,  may  have  been  connected 
with  St.  Luke,  who  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  Col.  iv.  14.  he  is  called  “  Luke 
the  beloved  physician.”  In  Philemon  he  is  called 
Lucas,  and  described  as  one  of  St.  Paul’s  fellow- 
laborers,  and  when  “Paul  was  ready  to  be  offered ” 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  he  adds,  “  Only  Luke  is  with  me.” 
Identifying  him  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  his  use  of  the  pronoun  “we,”  commencing 
with  xvi.  10,  shows  that  he  joined  Paul  at  Troas 
and  accompanied  him  to  Philippi  (11-17).  The  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  pronouns  “he”  and  “they”  (xvi. 
19,  xvii.  1, 17,  &c.)  shows  that  he  remained  at  Phil¬ 
ippi  till  the  return  of  the  Apostle  thither  (xx.  6). 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  subsequent  missionary 
journeys  (xx.  13-15,  xxi.  1,  &c.),  was  with  him  in  his 
shipwreck  (xxvii.  3,  27,  xxviii.  2,  10),  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  voyage  to  Rome  (13-16).  There  is  no  trust¬ 
worthy  information  as  to  the  remainder  of  St. 
Luke’s  life. 

K  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke : 

New  Testament  Canon:  The  third  gospel.  The 
writer  had  his  information  from  those  who  “  from 
the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word”  (Luke  i.  2),  implying  that  he  was  not 
himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  that  he  records. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  have  got  many 
details,  as,  e.  g.,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  from  the 
“certain  women”  (Luke  viii.  2, 3).  When  speaking 
of  diseases,  there  is  a  technical  accuracy,  greater 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  other  evangelists,  and 
in  describing  the  failure  of  the  physicians  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  he  uses 
mild  language  (viii.  43),  forcibly  contrasting  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  written  probably  on  information 
given  by  St.  Peter  (Mark  v.  26) .  Universal  tradition 
considers  that  the  gospel  was  penned  under  divine 
\  inspiration  by  St.  Luke,  “  the  beloved  physician.” 

There  exists,  or,  rather,  is  recoverable  from  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Epiphanius,  a  Gospel  issued  by  the  celebrated 
Gnostic,  Marcion,  so  related  to  that  of  St.  Luke, 
that  Marcion’s  gospel  must  have  been  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  St.  Luke’s,  or  Luke’s  an  expansion  of  Mar- 
cion’s.  They  cannot  have  been  independent  shoots 
from  the  root  of  evangelical  tradition,  for  of  fifty- 
three  sections  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  from  iv.  16  on¬ 
ward,  all  but  eight  are  found  in  Marcion’s  Gospel, 
and  in  the  same  order.  The  foregoing  fathers 
charged  Marcion  with  mutilating,  for  dogmatic 
ends,  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Ephesians.  This  view  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted. 

Marcion  is  believed  to  have  begun  to  teach  in 
Rome  about  A.  D.  139  to  142  (Sanday),  or  138  (Yolk- 
mar),  or  130  (Tischendorf).  “At  that  time  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel  had  been  so  long  published  that 
various  readings  of  it  had  already  arisen.” 

The  incidents  recorded  are  not  in  chronological 
order.  There  is  a  marked  superiority  to  Jewish 
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caste-prejudice  or  to  ceremonial  bondage.  It  is  the 
gospel  that  tells  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (xv.  11-32) ,  the 
Good  Samaritan  (x.  30-37),  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  (xviii.  10-14) .  The  third  gospel  is  exactly 
such  a  work  as,  under  Divine  inspiration,  might  be 
supposed  to  emanate  from  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul. 

♦lfike-ness,  s.  [English  Iwfce,  a. ; -ness.]  Luke¬ 
warmness. 

lfike -warm,  adj  [A.  S.  wleec  =  tepid;  cf.  Icel. 
hlaka=&  thaw ;  hldna—  to  thaw  ;  hlcer,  hlyr=warm, 
mild ;  hlyja,  hlila  =  to  shelter ;  A.  S.  hied,  hledw  =  a 
shelter;  Dut.  leukwarm ;  Ger.  lauwarm ;  O.  H. Ger 
Ido.] 

1  .  Lit.:  Moderately  hot  or  warm;  tepid;  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

“  With,  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore  away.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  964. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  ardent,  zealous,  or  enthusiastic  ;  in¬ 
different,  cool. 

lfike -warm-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lukewarm  ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  lukewarm  manner  or  degree  ;  with  moderate 
warmth. 

2.  With  indifference;  without  ardor,  zeal,  or  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

lfike -warm-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lukewarm ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lukewarm  or  mod¬ 
erately  warm ;  a  mild  or  moderate  heat. 

“The  many  degrees  of  coldness,  that  may  be  conceived 
to  be  intermediate,  betwixt  lukewarmness  and  the  freez¬ 
ing  degree  of  cold.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  490. 

2.  Want  of  ardor,  zeal,  or  enthusiasm;  indiffer¬ 
ence,  coolness. 

“ Lukewarmness ,  or  a  cold,  tame,  indifferent,  unactive 
religion.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  4. 

♦lfike  -warmth,  s.  [Eng.  lukewarm ;  suff.  -th,  as 
in  breadtfe,  &c.]  Lukewarmness. 

Luksh-mee,  s.  [Lakshmi.] 

Lukshmee-fruit,  s. 

Bot.:  Mangifera  sylvatica. 

lull,  *lull-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  lulla— to  hum  ;  to 
lull;  Dan.  lulle=to  luff ;  0.  Dut.  lullen—  to  hum.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound;  to 
soothe  to  sleep. 

“And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid, 

With  fnl  sad  face,  and  gan  the  childe  to  blisse. 

And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,429. 

2.  To  calm,  to  assuage. 

“  Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  tempest  cease, 

And  the  loud  winds  are  lull’d  into  a  peace.” 

Dryden:  Ovid:  Heroides  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  subside,  to  calm  down,  to  cease, 
to  become  quiet;  as,  The  wind  lulls. 

lull,  s.  [Lull,  v.  ;  for  term,  -aby,  cf.  hushaby .] 

1.  The  quality  or  power  of  lulling ;  a  lullaby. 

“My  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  lull 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest.” 

Young:  Revenge,  v.  2. 

2.  A  temporary  calming  down  or  quiet  after  a 
storm,  tumult,  orconfusion.  {Lit.  &fig.) 

lull  -?L-by,  s.  [Lull,  v .] 

1.  A  song  to  lull  or  compose  children  to  sleep. 

“And  now  you  thought  you  heard  the  lullaby  which  a 

fairy  might  sing  to  some  fretful  changeling.” — Lytton: 
Zanoni,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Anything  sung  or  done  to  quiet  or  calm. 

“Rest  thee;  for  the  bittern’s  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake’s  wild  lullaby.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  31. 

lulT-er,  s.  [Eng.  lull,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  lulls  ;  one  who  fondles. 

Lul  -li-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Raymundus 
Lully  (1234-1354).  [Lullist.] 

“Leibniz  was  acquainted  with  this  so-called  Lullian 
art.” — Merz:  Leibniz,  p.  107. 

Lul  -llst,  s.  [Lullian.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  A  follower  of  Lully,  the  author  of 
an  art  of  invention  which  depended  on  the  placing 
in  different  circles  of  various  concepts,  some  for¬ 
mal,  others  material,  so  that,  when  the  circles  were 
turned,  every  possible  combination  was  easily  pro¬ 
duced  by  mechanical  means,  presenting  a  motley 
conglomerate  of  sense  and  nonsense.  He  blamed 
Thomas  of  Aquinas  for  holding  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  to  be  indemonstrable; 
and  said  that  with  his  own  way  of  conducting 
proofs  and  convincing  unbelievers,  he  found  the 
demonstration  of  these  dogmasnot  difficult.  Lully’s 
invention  probably  gave  rise  to  Swift’s  picture  of 
the  Laputan  professor  “  employed  in  a  project  for 
improving  speculative  knowledge  by  practical 
mechanical  operations.” 


lumber-wagon 

Lul-worth,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.  <&  Geol. :  A  village  in  Dorsetshire,  England, 
near  which  is  a  cove  celebrated  geologically  and 
pakeontologically  for  a  Dirt  bed  (q.  v.)  of  the  same 
age  as  that  of  Portland.  At  Lulworth  the  old  hori¬ 
zontal  soil  is  now  slanted  45°,  with  the  stumps  of 
the  trees  at  right  angles  to  it,  just  as  they  wore 
when  they  grew. 

Lulworth-skipper,  s. 

Entom.:  Pamphila  actceon ,  a  butterfly  found 
chiefly  at  Lulworth  Cove. 

lum,  s.  [Wei,  Hum  —  that  projects  or  shoots  up 
to  a  point ;  llumon—a  chimney.] 

1.  A  chimney. 

“Till,  fuff!  he  started  up  the  lum, 

An’  Jean  had  e’en  a  sair  heart.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

2.  A  Woody  valley. 

3.  A  deep  pool. 

1  urn-head,  s.  A  chimney  top.  (Scotch.) 

“  Reek  that  came  out  of  the  lum-head.” — Scott:  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxvii. 

lum-ft-chel’,  lum-a-chelle  ,  lum-a-chei'-l3L,  s. 
[Fr.  lumachelle,  from  Sp.  lumachella,  from  lumaca 
=a  snail,  from  Lat.  Umax.  So  named  because  the 
marble  is  full  of  snail-like  shells.] 

Petrol.:  Fire  marble;  a  dark-brown  shell-marble, 
with  brilliant  iridescence. 

lum-bag-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lumbago  (genit.  lum- 
bag  inis)  = lumbago  ;  English  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lumbago  ;  of  the  nature  of  lumbago. 

lum-ba'-go,  s.  [Lat.  from  lumbus=the  loin.] 

Pathol. :  Rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins, 
with  sudden  and  severe  pain,  sometimes  extending 
to  the  ligaments  underneath  the  muscles. 

lum'-bal,  a.  [Lumbar.] 

lum'-bar,  a.  [Lat.  lumbaris,  from  lumbus= the 
loin;  Sp.  lombar,  lumbar;  Ital.  lombctre,  lombale; 
Fr.  lomboire .]  Pertaining  tothe’loins;  as ,  lumbar 
muscles,  lumbar  nerves,  &c. 

lumbar-region,  s. 

Anat. :  The  two  lateral  portions  of  the  middle 
zone  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  called  the  right 
and  the  left  lumbar  regions,  and  are  separated  by 
the  umbilical  region. 

♦lum-barde,  subst.  [Lombard.]  A  Lombard,  a 
money-lender,  a  money-changer,  a  banker. 

lum  -ber,  ♦lum  -bar,  s.  [Lombard.] 

*1.  The  Lombard-room,  where  the  Lombards, 
who  were  the  bankers  and  pawnbrokers  of  the 
middle  ages,  stored  their  unredeemed  pledges. 
(Eng.) 

“  They  put  up  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the 
lumbers,  which  is  pawning  it,  till  the  ships  came.” — 
Lady  Murray:  Lives  of  George  Baillie  and  of  Lady  (frisell 
Baillie. 

*2.  The  pledges  in  that  room. 

“  And  by  an  action  falsely  laid  of  trover 
The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover.” 

Butler:  Upon  Critics. 

3.  Pledges  out  of  date,  and  therefore  of  little 
value  ;  lienee,  goods  uselessly  accumulated,  rubbish. 

“From  the  glad  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  12. 

4.  Rubbish  of  any  kind  ;  anything  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  or  useless ;  refuse. 

“  Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command 

Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  the  land.” 

Pope :  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  240. 

5.  Harm,  mischief.  ( Provincial .) 

6.  Foolish  or  obscene  talk  or  language  ;  ribaldry. 
(Provincial.) 

7.  Marketable  timber  ;  timber  that  has  been  sawed 
or  split  into  beams,  boards,  shingles,  &c. 

lumber-dryer,  s.  A  shed  or  closed  chamber  in 
which  sawed  lumber  is  subjected  to  an  artificially 
heated  and  dried  atmosphere. 

lumber-house,  s.  A  house,  shed,  or  room  for 
storing  lumber. 

lumber-kiln,  s.  A  heated  chamber  for  artificially 
drying  lumber. 

lumber-man,  s.  A  lumberer  (q.  v.). 

lumber-measure,  s.  An  apparatus  by  which  the 
number  of  superficial  feet  contained  in  boards  of 
different  lengths  can  be  estimated. 

lumber-room,  s.  A  room  for  the  storage  of  lum¬ 
ber. 

“That  El  Dorado  called  by  the  grown-up  folks  a 
lumber-room.” — Lytton:  Night  and  Morning,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

lumber-wagon,  s.  A  heavy  wagon,  long  coupled, 
and  having  standards  to  the  bolsters,  for  hauling 
sawn  timber. 


boll,  boy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  tod.  dd* 
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lum'-ber,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lumber,  s.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  keep  together  in  confusion. 

2.  To  fill  with  lumber ;  as,  to  lumber  a  room. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  heavily. 

“Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the  flood, 

Or  lumber  o’er  the  meads,  or  cross  the  wood.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iii.  229. 

2.  To  make  a  heavy  rumbling  noise. 

"The  post-boy’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

3.  Te  cut  forest  timber  and  prepare  it  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  (.American.) 

lum-ber-dar  ,  s.  [Hind.]  The  headman  of  a 
village.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

lum'-ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  lumber,  s. ;  -er.)  A  person 
employed  to  cut  forest  timber  and  prepare  it  for 
the  market ;  a  woodcutter. 

lum-bo-,  pref.  [Lat.  lumbus= the  loin.]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  loin. 

lumbo-inguinal,  a.  Connecting  the  loin  and 

the  groin.  There  is  a  lumbo-inguinal  nerve. 

lumbo- sacral,  a.  Connecting  the  loin  and  the 
eacral  bone.  There  is  a  lumbo-sacral  nerve. 

lum  -bric,  s.  [Latin  lumbricus ;  Fr.  lombric: 
Ital.  lombrico;  Port,  lombriga;  Sp.  lombriz.]  A 
Worm. 

lum-bric-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  lumbric;  -ah] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Anat.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  worm; 
as,  the  lumbrical  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  worm-like  lobes  of 
the  fronds  in  some  algals. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  (pi.):  Four  muscles,  two  of  the  foot  and 
two  of  the  hand,  in  their  superficial  aspect  some¬ 
what  resembling  worms. 

Ium-bri9'-l-dse,  s.pl.  [Latin  lumbric(us);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Annelids,  order  Oligochreta, 
tribe  Terricolm.  It  contains  the  earthworms.  They 
have  a  long  cylindrical  body,  tapering  at  both  ends, 
are  destitute  of  feet,  but  have  bristles  which  aid 
them  in  their  serpentine  progression.  They  are 
nocturnal,  and  do  not  possess  eyes,  but  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  light  and  darkness.  They  are 
completely  deaf,  but  have  some  intelligence.  They 
are  omnivorous,  their  favorite  food  is  leaves.  Most 
of  them  live  in  burrows.  By  passing  vegetable  soil 
through  their  bodies  they  effect  important  changes 
in  nature.  (Darwin:  The  Earthworm.)  [Mold.] 

lum-brlQ'-I-form,  lum -bri-coid,  a.  [Lat.  lum¬ 
bricus  =o  worm,  and  forma— torm,  shape.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  worm  in  form  or  appearance. 

lum-bri-gl'-nsi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lumbric(us)  (q.  v.) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOl. :  A  tribe  of  Annelids,  consisting  of  animals 
without  eyes  or  antennae,  havingthe  body  setigerous 
for  locomotion,  and  the  articulations  distinct. 

lum-brl'-cus,  s.  [Latin=an  intestinal  worm,  a 
maw-worm,  a  stomach  worm.  Not  the  modern  use 
of  the  word.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lumbrici- 
dee  (q.  v.).  Lumbricus  terrestris  is  the  Common 
Earthworm.  [Earthworm,] 

*lfi -min-e.n9e,  s.  [Eng.  luminan(t) ;  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luminant ;  luminousness. 

lfi  -min-ant,  adj.  [Latin  luminans,  pr.  par.  of 
himino  =  to  give  light ;  lumen  (genit.  luminis)  — 
light.]  Giving  or  emitting  light ;  luminous. 

lfi'-min-?i-r^,  s.  [0.  Fr.  luminarie ;  Fr.  lumin¬ 
aire  = a  light,  a  candle,  from  Latin  luminare,  neut. 
eing.of  luminaris=  giving  light ;  lumen,  for  lucimen 
(genit  luminis)  =  light  j  luceo=to  shine ;  lux  (genit. 
iucis)  —  light.] 

L  Literally :  Any  body  which  gives  or  emits  light, 
©spec,  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Anything  which  affords  light  or  intelligence. 

2.  Any  person  who  illustrates  any  subject  or  en¬ 
lightens  mankind. 

“Thus  perished  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher, 
founder  of  the  Italian  school,  and  the  great  luminary  of 
ihe  heathen  world.” — Observer,  No.  9. 

lfi-min-a  ^tion,  s.  [Lat.  luminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
himino— to  lighten.]  The  emission  of  light. 

lfl-min-es-9ense,  s.  [Lat.  lumino— to  lighten.] 
The  power  of  emitting  light  possessed  by  certain 
bodies  by  reason  of  having  been  exposed  to  light  or 
radiant  energy. 

lfl-min-es  -cent,  adj.  Possessing  lnminescense. 


Iff  min-if  er-ous,  a.  [Latin  lumen  (genit. 
luminis)  =  light;  fero= to  bring,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eras.] 

1.  Producing  or  yielding  light. 

“The  best  possible  reasons  for  rejecting  the  idea  of 
luminiferous  particles.” — Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  ch. 

i.,  p.  3. 

2.  Serving  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
light ;  as,  the  luminiferous  ether. 

Iff  -min  -os  -I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  luminosi- 
tas,  from  Zwmiiiosws=luminous  (q.  v.).]  The  same 
as  Luminousness  (q.  v.). 

“These  must  give  the  earth  a  certain  appearance  of 
luminosity  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon.” — Poe:  Hans 
Pfall. 

lfl-min-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  luminosus,  from  lumen 
(genit.  luminis) —tight ;  Fr.  lumineux ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  luminoso .] 

1.  Shining;  emitting  light,  whether  original  or 
reflected. 

“A  luminous  circle,  faint  and  dim.” 

Longfellow :  To  A  Child. 

IT  Certain  plants  and  animals  are  luminous. 
[Phosphorescence.] 

2.  Bright,  brilliant. 

“A  desert  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  lumin¬ 
ous  heads.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

3.  Enlightened;  made  bright. 

“  [Earth’s]  other  part 

Still  luminous  by  his  ray.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  HO. 

4.  Piercing,  sharp. 

“  Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye, 

By  looking  on  the  bud,  descry  .  .  . 

The  future  splendor  of  the  flower.” 

Cowper:  Political  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

5.  Perspicuous,  clear. 

“  His  State  papers  .  .  .  are  models  of  terse,  lumin . 

ous,  and  dignified  eloquence.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xx. 

luminous-jar,  s. 

Elect. :  A  Leydeu-jar  having  the  outer  side  coated 
with  varnish,  strewed  over  with  metallic  powder, 
and  the  upper  part  with  a  hooked  piece  of  metal 
terminated  in  a  knob,  the  lower  part  with  a  strip  of 
tin  connecting  it  with  the  ground.  If  suspended  to 
an  electrical  machine  and  the  later  put  in  action, 
large  and  brilliant  sparks  will  be  found  outside  the 
jar,  illuminating  it  all  around. 

luminous  paint,  s.  A  paint  containing  phos¬ 
phorus,  which  after  exposure  to  strong  light 
becomes  luminous  in  the  dark  for  a  time, 
luminous-pencil,  s. 

Optics:  A  collection  of  rays  emanating  from  a 
luminous  body. 

luminous-ray,  s. 

Optics:  The  ray  iu  which  light  is  propagated. 

Iff  -min  ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  luminous;  -ly.]  In  a 
luminous  manner ;  with  brightness  or  clearness. 

lfl'-min-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  luminous  ;=ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luminous;  brightness, 
clearness,  perspicuity. 

lum'-mox,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  lump 
(q.  v.).]  A  fat,  unwieldy,  stupid  person. 

lump,  *lompe,  *lumpe,  s.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin:  cf.  Sw.  dial.  lump= apiece  hewn  off,  a  log; 
Norw.  lump— a  block,  a  stump ;  Dut.  lamp;  0.  Dut. 
lompe= a  rag,  a  tatter,  a  lump.  Lump  is  a  nasalized 
form  from  the  same  root  as  lubber  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  no  definite  shape ;  an 
irregular  mass. 

“A  loof  other  half  a  loof,  other  a  lompe  of  chese.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  155. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass. 

“  Why  might  there  not  have  been  in  this  great  mass 
huge  lumps  of  solid  matter?” — Keil:  Against  Burnet. 

3.  A  mass  of  things  heaped  or  thrown  together, 
without  order  or  regularity. 

4.  A  mass,  a  body. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding :  A  bloom  or  loop  of  malleable  iron. 

2.  Gun :  The  nipple-seat  on  a  gun-barrel. 

.IT  (1)  A  lumpsum:  A  sum  of  money  paid  at  one 
time,  and  intended  to  cover  several  charges  or 
items. 

(2)  In  the  lump :  In  gross ;  the  whole  together, 
lump-sugar,  subst.  Loaf-sugar  broken  up  into 
small  lumps. 

lump,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lump,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  form  into  a  lump  or  mass,  without 
order  or  regularity ;  to  form  into  a  shapeless  heap ; 
to  throw  or  heap  together. 

“  In  life  so  fatally  distinguish’d,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lump’d  in  death?” 

Young:  Eight  Thoughts,  vii.  749. 


2.  To  take  or  regard  as  a  whole  or  in  the  gross :  to 
count  or  speak  of  collectively. 

“The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  sulky.  (Prov.) 

IT  If  he  does  not  like  it,  he  may  lump  it:  If  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  what  is  offered  or  given,  he  may 
please  himself. 

lump  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lump;  -er.] 

1.  A  laborer  employed  to  load  or  unload  vessels  in 
harbor. 

2.  A  militia-man. 


lump -fish,  s.  [Eng.  lump,  and  fish.) 

Ichthy. :  Cyclopterus  lumpus.  [ C y cl o pte rus  . ] 
flump -ing,  a.  [English  lump;  -ing.]  Large, 
heavy,  bulky. 

flump  -ish,  *lomp-ish,  a.  [Eng.  lump;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  lump  ;  heavy,  bulky. 

2.  Slow,  lazy. 

“  The  ox  with  lumpish  pace.” 

Turbervile:  That  all  Things  have  Release,  dto. 


3.  Dull,  spiritless,  stupid. 

“  The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  dull 
And  lumpish  still  as  ever.” 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

lump-Ish-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lumpish;  -ly.]  In  a 
lumpish  manner ;  heavily,  dully. 

lump  -ish-ness,  *lump-ish-nesse,  s.  [English 
lumpish;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
lumpish  ;  heaviness,  dullness,  stupidity, 
lump-suck-er,  s.  [Eng.  lump ,  and  sucker.] 
Ichthy.:  The  lumpfish  (q.  v.). 
lurnp'-f,  a.  [Eng.  lump;  -y.]  Full  of  lumps  oi 
small  compact  masses, 
lumpy-jaw,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  contagious  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  jaws,  occurring  in  cattle,  and  sometimes  con¬ 
tracted  by  man. 
lfi'-rut,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  moon. 

*2.  Chem.:  Silver. 

luna  cornea,  s. 

Chem. :  AgCl.  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Iff  -ng,-9y,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  Zu?ia(<tcus)=luoatic 
(q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  - cy .] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Mental  Pathol,  dt  Law:  lJnsounduess  or"  mind. 
A  distinction  exists  in  nature  between  a  person 
who,  born  sane,  has  from  some  cause  or  other  fallen 
into  temporary  or  permanent  aberration  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  one  born  idiotic,  and  with  a  brain  of  so 
limited  a  circumference  that  he  is  never  capable  of 
exercising  proper.  reason.  In  strictness,  only  the 
former  is  a  lunatic.  The  distinction  is  not  now 
legally  regarded  as  much  as  formerly. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  lunacy  or  lunatics. 
U  Commission  of  lunacy.  [Commission,  s.] 

Id  -n<j,r,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  lunaris,  from  luna  (for 
lucna)=the  moon;  luceo= to  shine;  lux  (genit. 
Iucis)  =light ;  Fr.  lunaire ;  Sp.  &  Port,  lunar-,  Ital. 
lunare.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1..  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon ;  as,  lunar  obser¬ 
vations. 

“There  full  the  lunar  beam  resplendent  play’d.” 

Hoole:  Jerusalem  Delivered ,  viii. 

2.  Measured  or  regulated  by  the  moon  ;  as,  lunar 
years. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon ;  round. 

*4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

“They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some 
lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words.”— Bacon- 
Nat.  Hist.  • 

B.  As  substantive : 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Lunar-distance  (q.  v.). 
lunar-bone,  s. 


Anat.:  Os  lunare,  os  semilunare.  The  second 
bone  in  the  upper  row  of  the  human  carpus. 

lunar-caustic,  s. 


Chem. :  AgNOo.  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  at  a  low 
heat.  The  common  form  in  which  this  salt  is  used 
in  surgery. 

lunar-cycle,  s. 

Astron.:  [Cycle,  s.,  K  (l).] 
lunar-distance,  s. 


- e  -  vxxouauuu  KJL  LUO  IIIUUU  HOI 

the  sun  or  from  a  fixed  star  or  planet  lying  nearl 
m  the  lme  of  its  path,  by  means  of  which  the  lor 
gitucle  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  determined. 

lunar  hornet-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  hawk-moth,  Sphecia  bembeciformit 
with  the  head  and  thorax  dark,  the  latter  with 
yellow  collar. 


ate,  fat, 
OX,  w5re, 


fare,  umidst, 
wplf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go  not 
car,  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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lunar-method,  s. 

Naut.  Astron. :  One  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  by  observation  of  the 
lunar  distances. 

lunar-month,  s.  [Month.] 

lunar-observations,  s.pl.  Observations  of  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  a  star  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  longitude. 

lunar-tables,  s.  pi. 

1.  Astron. :  Tables  of  the  moon’s  motion,  &c.,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  computing  her  true  place  at  any  given 

fieriod,  past  or  future.  They  are  used  in  the  calcu- 
ation  of  eclipses. 

2.  Navig. :  Logarithmic  tables  for  correcting  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or 
from  a  fixed  star  on  account  of  refraction  and 
parallax. 

lunar-theory,  s. 

Astron. :  The  deduction  of  the  moon’s  motion 
from  the  law  of'  gravitation. 

lunar-underwing,  s. 

Entom. :  Anchocelis  lunosa,  one  of  the  Orthosidse. 
It  is  of  brown,  black,  and  white,  and  expands  its 
wings  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  larvae 
feed  on  grass. 

lunar-year,  s.  [Yeah.] 

lfl-nar'-l-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  luna=the  moon,  so 
called  from  the  broad,  round,  silvery  silicules.] 
Bot. :  Honesty  ;  a  genus  of  Crucifene,  family  Alys- 
sidae.  It  consists  of  large  hairy  plants,  with  alter¬ 
nate  or  opposite  cordate  leaves,  and  large  lilac 
flowers.  They  are  from  Southern  and  Central 
Europe.  Lunaria  biennis  is  the  garden  plant  called 
Honesty. 

lfi-nar  -I-au,  s.  [Lat.  hmaris=pertaining  to 
the  moon.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

lfl  -na-rSL  *lu-na-rie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  lunaire,  from 
Lat.  Z-imaris=lunar  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Lunar  (q.  v.). 

“The  Greeks  observed  the  lunary  year,  that  is,  twelve 
revolutions  of  the  moon,  354  days.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  xii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant,  moonwort  (q.  v.). 

“  By  the  vervaine  and  lunary 
Draw  near.”  Fuimus  Troes,  ii.  6. 

Ill  -nate,  *lfl  -nat-ed,  a,  [Lat.  lunatus=cres- 
cent-shaped ;  luna— the  moon;  Ital.  lunato ;  Sp. 
lunado.)  Formed  or  shaped  like  a  half-moon; 
crescent-shaped . 

"A  sort  of  cross,  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream  of; 
which  is  a  cross  lunated  after  this  manner.” — Brown, 
Travels  (1685),  p.  54. 

lunated  broad-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Seriloplms  lunatus .  [Ethyl  ai.min al ] 
lfl'-nsi-tlc,  *lfl  -na-tlk,  *lfi -na-tick,  *lun-a- 
tyke;  a.  &s.  [Fr.  lunatigue,  from  Lat.  lunciticus= 
affected  by  the  moon,  which  was  supposed  to  cause 
insanity,  insane,  from  iwnafits=moon-like ;  luna— 
the  moon  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  lunatico. ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected  with  lunacy ;  mad,  insane. 

|2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  madness  or 
insanity.  ,  .  .... 

3.  Intended  for  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  as,  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  insane  person;  one  who  is  af¬ 
fected  with  lunacy. 

lunatic-asylum,  s.  An  institution  or  hospital 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  lunatics. 
Formerly  lunatics  were  treated  with  great  severity 
in  asylums ;  now  as  much  liberty  is  accorded  them 
as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
others,  and  the  results  have  been  most  beneficial. 

lff-na  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lunatio ,  from  Lat. 
lunatus— moon-like  ;  luna=the  moon.] 

Astron. :  Arevolution  of  the  moon ;  the  time  from 
one  new  moon  to  another. 

“If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same  observa¬ 
tions’ will  be  verified  for  succeeding  cycles  forever.”— 
Bolder:  On  Time. 

I  lunch,  s.  [A  variant  of  lump;  cf.  bunch  and 
bump ,  hunch  and  hump.']  .  .  , 

1.  A  lump,  a  slice,  a  large  piece,  as  of  bread. 
C Prov .) 

“An’  cheese,  an’  bread,  frae  women’s  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

2.  A  luncheon  (q.  v.). 

lunch-counter,  s.  A  counter  in  an  eating-house 
Upon  which  meals  are  served. 

lunch,  v.i.  [Lunch,  s.]  To  take  a  lunch  or 
luncheon. 


Ian  sh '  -e  on,  *luneh-ion,  *lunch-in,*lunsh-in,  s. 

[For  lunching,  from  lunch,  s.  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  lump,  a  big  piece,  as  of  bread  or  other  edible. 
“I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley-loaf.” 

Gay:  Shepherd's  Week ;  Tuesday . 

2.  A  slight  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

luncheon-bar,  s.  A  bar  or  counter  in  an  inn  or 
eating-house  where  meals  can  be  taken.  ( Eng .) 

lunch  -eon,  v.  i.  [Luncheon,  s.]  To  take  lunch 
or  luncheon. 

lun  -dress,  s.  [From  London  (?),  the  city.] 

Coinage:  A  sterling  silver  penny  formerly  coined 
in  London.  ( Lownd :  Essay  on  Coins.) 

lffne  (1),  s.  [Lat.  luna= the  moon.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

tl.  Lit. :  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  or 

crescent. 

“A  troop  of  Janizaries  strewed  the  field. 

Fallen  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  limes  or  squares. 
Firm  as  they  stood.”  Watts ;  Lyric  Poems,  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy ;  a  mad  freak,  a 
crotchet. 

“Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  tunes  again.” 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

II.  Geom.:  The  area  included  between  the  arcs 
of  two  circles  which  intersect  each  other. 

IT  Lunes  of  Hippocrates : 

Math. :  The  name  given  to  the  two  semi-circular 
figures  A  e  C  G  A  and  cfbhc,  remarkable  for  their 
employment  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  in  his  celebrated 
theorem.  A  C  B  is  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  right- 
angled  ate;  A  G  h  B,  A  e  c, 
and  c  f  b  are  semi-circles, 
with  the  diameters  A b,  Ac, 
and  c  b  respectively.  By 
Euclid  vi.  31,  A  e  c  +  c  fb= 
a  g  h  b.  By  taking  away 
the  common  areas  A  G  C  and  C  H  b,  it  is  clear  that 
lune  A  e  c  G  A  +  lune  CFB  hc= triangle  AC  b.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  curvilinear  area  was 
proved  equal  to  a  rectilinear  one. 

*lfine  (2),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  line  (q.  v.).] 
A  leash  ;  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

*I(i-net',  s.  [Lunette.]  A  little  moon ;  a  small 
half-moon. 

lfl-nette',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  lune;  Lat.  luna— 
the  moon  ;  Ital.  lunetta.')  A  term  applied  to  various 
objects  of  a  half-moon  shape;  as — 

1.  Archceol.:  A  crescent-shaped  penannular  con¬ 
cave  plate  of  metal,  apparently  worn  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  about  the  neck. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  An  arched  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  long 
vault,  and  having  a  less  height  than  the  pitch. 

(21  A  semicircular  aperture  in  a  concave  ceiling. 

(3)  An  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 

3.  Farriery :  A  horseshoe  having  only  the  front, 
curved  portion,  lacking  the  branches. 

4.  Glassmaking:  The  flue  connecting  the  fire- 
chamber  with  the  pot-ebamber  of  a  glass-furnace. 

5.  Fort.:  A  half-moou;  a  detached  work  present¬ 
ing  a  salient  angle  toward  the  enemy,  and  flanks 
open  at  the 
gorge.  With 
the  flanks  it 
has  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  de¬ 
tached  bastion ; 
without  the 
flanks,  it  would 
be  a  redan  or 
fleche ;  with  the 
gorge  closed, 
it  would  be¬ 
come  a  redoubt. 

6.  Harness:  A 
blinder  for  the 
eyes  of  an  in- 
tractablehorse, 

7.  Optics: 

(1)  A  perifo¬ 

cal  spectacle- 
glass;  concavo-convex,  its  curve  approximating 
the  shape  of  the  eye  and  affording  more  distinct 
oblique  vision.  ,  , 

(2)  A  flattened  watch-crystal  or  glass,  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  watch. 

8.  Ordn.:  A  forked  iron  plate  into  which  the 
stock  of  a  field-gun  carriage  is  inserted. 

lung,  *lbnge,  *lunge,  s.  [A.  S.  lunge ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  Zon<7=laugs,  lights ;  Icel.  lunga  (pi.  lungu) ; 
Dan.  lungre  (pi.  lunger);  Sw,  lunga ;  Ger.  lunge- 
lungs.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  person  having  a  strong  voice. 


lung 

*3.  (PI.):  A  servant  who  blew  ths  fire  for  ax 
alchemist. 

“  That  is  his  fire-drake, 

His  lungs,  his  zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist ,  iic 

II.  Anatomy  (PL): 

1.  Human:  The  organs  of  respiration,  on  each 
side  of  the  chest,  conical,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  heart  in  front  and  a  membranous  par¬ 
tition,  the  Mediastinum.  Externally  they  are  con¬ 
vex,  to  correspond  with  the  chest  walls,  and 
internally  concave  to  receive  the  heart;  above  they 
terminate  in  a  tapering  cone  and  below  in  a  broad 
concavity  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  In  color  they 
are  mottled,  pinkish-gray,  speckled  with  black. 
Each  is  divided  into  two  lubes,  separated  by  a  deep 


Anatomy  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 


1.  The  right  ventricle;  the  vessels  to  the  left  of  the 
number  are  the  middle  coronary  artery  and  veins,  and 
those  to  its  right  the  anterior  coronary  artery  and  veins. 
2.  The  left  ventricle.  3.  The  right  auricle.  4.  The  left 
auricle.  5.  The  pulmonary  artery.  6.  The  right  pul¬ 
monary  artery.  7.  The  left  pulmonary  artery.  8.  The 
remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  9.  The  arch  of  the 
aorta.  10.  The  superior  vena  cava.  11.  The  arteria  in- 
nominata,  and  in  front  of  it  the  right  vena  innominate. 
12.  The  right  subclavian  vein,  and,  behind  it,  its  corre¬ 
sponding  artery.  13.  The  right  common  carotid  artery 
and  vein.  14.  The  left  vena  innominata.  15.  The  left 
carotid  artery  and  vein.  16.  The  left  subclavian  vein 
and  artery.  17.  The  trachea.  18.  The  right  bronchus. 

19.  The  left  bronchus.  20,  20.  The  pulmonary  veins;  18, 

20,  form  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  7,  19,  20,  the  root 
of  the  left.  21.  The  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  22. 
Its  middle  lobe.  23.  Its  inferior  lobe.  24.  The  superior 
lobe  of  the  left  lung.  25.  Its  inferior  lobe. 

fissure,  and  the  right  lung  has  a  third  lobe  above  of 
triangular  shape;  the  right  is  also  larger  on 
account  of  the  heart  lying  toward  the  left  side. 
The  lungs  are  kept  in  position  by  their  roots,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  bronchi,  pulmonary  artery,  and  pul¬ 
monary  veins ;  the  right  side  presents  the  bronchus 
above,  then  the  artery,  then  the  veins ;  but  on  the 
left  side  we  find  the  bronchus  between  the  artery 
and  the  veins.  Each  lung  is  inclosed  in  a  serous 
membrane,  the  pleura,  which  extends  to  its  root, 
and  is  then  expanded  on  the  chest  wall.  The  lungs 
are  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes,  terminating  in  intercellular  passages 
and  quadrilateral  or  hexagonal  air-cells,  along  with 
ramifications  of.  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins, 
bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  lymphatics  and 
nerves,  the  whole  bound  together  by  areolo-fibrous 
tissue  constituting  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
[Physiology,  Respiration.] 

2.  Compar.  Anat.:  In  the  lowest  and  simplest 
forms  of  animal  life  (aquatic),  we  find  no  trace  of 
respiratory  organs,  the  interchange  between  the 
layer  of  water  with  the  aerating  surface  being 
effected  by  the  general  movement  of  the  body,  or  by 
cilia  (q.  v.).  In  most  of  the  Mollusca  we  find  gills 
in  the  place  of  lungs,  except  in  the  terrestrial 
species,  as  the  snail  or  slug,  where  we  have  a  lung 
which  is  a  simple  cavity  in  the  back  communicating 
directly  with  the  air,  and  covered  with  minute 
blood-vessels:  in  bivalve  mollusks  again,  as  in  the 
oyster,  it  is  the  internal  surface  of  the  mantle  or 
skin-lining  which  is  the  special  organ,  with  the 
same  essential  structure  as  gills.  In  the  Articulata, 
as  tapeworm,  marine  worms,  Crustacea,  as  the  crab 
tribe,  we  find  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  to 
that  of  the  Mollusca,  but  in  insects,  and  other 
proper  air-breathing  Articulata,  we  have  a  regular 
series  of  air-sacs  along  each  side  of  the  body,  open¬ 
ing  by  pores,  called  spiracles  or  stigmata,  so  in  the 
spider-tribe,  but  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and 
more  resembling  the  lung  of  the  Yertebrata.  The 
gills  of  fishes  come  next  in  the  scale,  accompanied 
in  many  cases  with  an  air-bladder,  especially  in 
those  approaching  the  Reptilia  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  of  these  it  is  a  double  sac,  the 
analogue  of  the  double  lung.  The  lungs  of  the 
Reptiles  are,  for  the  most  part,  capacious  sacs 
occupying  a  good  deal  of  the  trunk  cavity,  but  not 
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filled,  like  those  of  the  Mammalia,  by  an  act  of 
inspiration,  but  chiefly  by  the  process  of  swallow¬ 
ing.  In  Birds  we  have  the  connecting  link  between 
the  types  of  structure  in  the  two  classes. 

3.  Pathol.:  There  are  various  diseases  of  the 
lungs ;  two  or  tne  most  important  are  tubercular 
phthisis  and  pneumonia. 

H  (1)  Lungs  of  London:  The  parks.  Brewer  con¬ 
siders  that  the  first  use  of  the  term  was  by  Wind¬ 
ham,  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  Jan.  30,  1808, 
regarding  encroachments  on  Hyde  Park. 

(2)  Lungs  of  the  Oak : 

Bot.:  [Lungwort.] 

lung-fever,  s.  A  common  name  for  pneumonia 
(q.  v.). 

lung-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Gentiana pneumonanthe. 

lung-grown,  a. 

Med.:  Having  the  lungs  adhering  to  the  pleura. 

lung-worm,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Strongylus  micrurus,  a  nematoid,  parasitic 
in  calves,  to  which  it  is  often  fatal. 

lunge,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  allonge,  alonge=a 
lengthening,  from  al/ow.(7er=tolengthen.]  [Longe.] 
Fencing :  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a  sword, 
lunge  (1),  v.  i.  [Lunge,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a  sword. 

2.  To  reach  or  stretch  out. 

lunge  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  exercise  a 
horse  by  causing  him  to  run  round  in  a  ring  while 
held  by  a  rein. 

lunged,  a.  [Eng.  lung;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  lungs. 

*2.  Drawing  in  and  expelling  air  like  the  lungs, 
lung -eous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  longis=  a  lout,  from  long 
—  long.]  Awkward,  rough,  cruel,  quarrelsome. 
( Prov .) 

liing'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lung(e) ;  - er .]  One  who  lunges, 
lungie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  O.  Fr. long  is.] 
[Lungis.]  The  guillemot  (q.  v.). 

*lun  -gis,  s.  [O.  Fr.  longis.\  A  dull,  stupid, 
drowsy  fellow ;  a  lout.  [Lungeous.] 
lung-less,  a.  [Eng.  lung;  -less.]  Having  no 
lungs  ;  destitute  of  lungs. 

*luilg -Struck,  a.  [Eng.  lung,  and  struck.]  Suf¬ 
fering  from  any  affection  of  the  lungs, 
lung -wort,  s.  [Eng.  lung,  and  wort.] 

1.  Sticta  pulmonacea,  a  lichen  growing  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  moist,  sub-alpine  countries.  It  is 
sometimes  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  like 
Iceland  moss.  In  Siberia  it  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops.  Called  also  Lungs  of  the  Oak. 

2.  The  boraginaceous  genus  Pulmonaria.  The 
Narrow-leaved  Lungwort  is  Pulmonaria  angusti- 
folia,  and  the  Common  Lungwort,  P.  officinalis ;  the 
former  is  wild. 

3.  Hieracium  pulmonarium. 

If  Bullock’s  Lungwort  is  Verbascum  thapsus; 
Tree  Lungwort  [Lungwort  (1)]. 

Ifl-nl-cur-rent,  a.  [Lat.  luna=  the  moon;  and 
Eng.  current .]  Having  relation  to  changes  in  cur¬ 
rents  ;  depending  on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

lfi-nl-form,  adj.  [Lat.  luna=the  moon,  and 
/orma=form.]  Resembling  the  moon  in  form. 

*lfi  -m-sol-g.r,  adj.  [Lat.  luna=  the  moon,  and 
Eng.  solar  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  lunisolaire.\  Compounded 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  resulting 
from  the  united  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
lunisolar-period,  s.  [Lunisolar-tear.] 
lunisolar-precession,  s. 

Astron. :  That  part  of  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  which  depends  on  the  joint  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

lunisolar-year,  lunisolar-period,  s. 

Astron. :  A  period  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle 
of  the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon.  It  =  532  years. 
When  it  returns,  the  eclipses  return  again  in  the 
same  order. 

lfl  -nl-stlge,  s.  [Lat.  luna=the  moon,  and  sto 
(pa.  t.  ,sfef£)=to  stand.] 

Astron. :  The  farthest  point  of  the  moon’s  north¬ 
ing  and  southing  on  her  monthly  revolution  about 
the  earth. 

lfl  -nl-tld-cll,  adj.  [Lat.  luna= the  moon,  and 
Eng.  tidal  (q.  v.).]  Relating  to  tidal  motions  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  moon. 

limn  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Bernhardi  after  the 
Rev.  F.  Lunn  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  lunnit. ] 

Min.:  Until  recently  regarded  as  a  synonym  of 
phosphorochalcite  (q.  v.) ;  but  Schrauf  uses  this 
name  for  the  group  of  minerals'included  by  Dana 
under  pseudomalachite  (q.  v.),  and  divides  them 
thus:  For  the  pseudo-monoclinic  (triclinic),  specific 
gravity,  4-4,  and  corresponding  to  CU5P2H4O12,  the 


name  dihydrite;  for  the  compound,  CU5P2H6O13, 
the  name  ehlite  ;  and  for  CuoPoHeOu,  that  of  phos- 
phorocalcite.  He  regards  the  massive  forms  as 
mixtures  of  the  three  crystalline  varieties. 

lunt,  s.  [Dut.  lont ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  lunte=a  match.] 
Flame ;  a  match-cord  for  firing  cannon ;  a  column 
of  flame  and  smoke. 

lunt,  v.  i.  [Lunt,  s.]  To  flame,  to  burn,  to  emit 

smoke. 

Iff  -nfl-la,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  luna— the  moon.] 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  or  crescent; 
specif.,  in  anat.,  the  small  white  semilunar  mark  at 
the  base  of  the  nails. 

lfl-nu-lar,  a.  [Lunula.]  Formed  or  shaped 
like  the  new  moon  ;  crescent-shaped. 

lfl  -nu-late,  lfi'-nu-lat-ed,  a.  [Lunula.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  small  crescent;  crescent-shaped. 

lff  -nule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lunula,  dimin.  of 
luna= the  moon.]  Anything  shaped  like  a  half¬ 
moon  or  crescent,  as — 

1.  Conchol.:  A  crescent-shaped  mark  on  some 
bivalve  shells. 

2.  Geom.:  Alune  (q.  v.). 

lff'-nu-let,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  lime.]  [Lunule.] 
Entom. :  A  small  semicircular  spot  in  some  in¬ 
sects,  which  differs  from  the  color  of  the  other 
parts. 

Iff  -nu-llte,  s.  [Lunulites.] 

ZoOl.:  A  bryozoan  of  the  genus  Lunulites  (q.  v.). 
lff'-ny.-ll-te§,  s.  [Lat.  lunula,  and  suff.  -ites.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Bryozoa,  genus  Escharidoe. 
Morris  enumerates  several  species,  the  genus  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Upper  Chalk  to  the  Coralline  Crag. 

Lfl  -per-cal  {pi.  Lff-per-cal'-i-g.),  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
lupercalis,  from  lupercal= a  grotto  on  the  Palatine, 
sacred  to  Lupercus  or  Pan.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  festivals,  celebrated  in  February  of  every 
year  in  honor  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lupercalia. 
Lfl-per-cal'-l-an,  a.  [Lupercal.]  Of  or  per* 

taining  to  the  Lupercalia. 

Iff  -pin-as-ter,  s.  [Lat.  lupinus=a  lupine,  and 
aster— { 1)  a  star;  (2)  a  starwort.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Trifolium  (q.v.). 
It  has  large  red,  white,  or  yellow  flowers  as  heads, 
persistent  petals,  and  three  to  seven  coriaceous 
leaflets. 

Iff  '  pine,  a.&  s.  [Lat.,  as  subst.=the  plant  (B.) ; 
as  adj.=pertaining  to  a  wolf;  from  lupus=a  wolf. 
The  plant  is  so  called  because  it  penetrates  the  soil 
with  wolfish  eagerness  and  exhausts  it.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Like  a  wolf ;  wolfish. 

B.  As  subst. :  [Lupinus.] 

Ifl’-pln-ln,  .s.  [Eng.  lupin;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem.:  A  bitter  non-nitrogenous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  lupine  seeds. 

lfl-pi  -nus,  s.  [Lupine.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous. plants,  tribe 
Loteee,  sub-tribe  Genisteee  ;  section  or  family,  Croto- 
larieee.  Calyx  deeply  bilabiate ;  vexillum  of  the 
corolla  with  reflexed  sides,  the  keel  acuminated; 
the  legume  coriaceous,  compressed,  obliquely 
torulose ;  leaves  digitate,  with  from  five  to  fifteen 
leaflets,  rarely  simple.  The  genus  is  extensive. 
Lupinus  albus  is  the  White  Lupine  of  gardens,  and 
L.  thermis.  the  Egyptian  White  Lupine;  L.varius, 
the  Small  Blue;  L.  hirsutus,  the  Large  Blue  Lupine, 
and  L.  luteus ,  the  Yellow  Lupine. 

2.  Pharm.:  According  to  Baden  Powell,  L.  albus 
is  brought  to  India  from  Egypt,  and  used  as  a 
carminative,  also  in  leprosy  and  internal  heat. 

TT  Bastard  Lupine  is  Trifolium  lupinaster ;  Small 
Lupine,  Psorcelea  lupinella. 

*lu-p6id,  a.  [Lat.  lupus=a  wolf,  and  Gr.  eidos 
=form.] 

Pathol.:  Resembling  lupus  (q.v.). 

*lupoid-cancer,  s.  The  same  as  Rodent-ulcer. 
Dr.  Tanner  contends  that  the  term  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  as  liable  to  mislead. 

*lfl-pous,  a.  [Lat.  lupus=a  wolf.]  Like  a  wolf; 
wolfish. 

lfl'-pu-lln,  s.  [Lat.  lupulljus) ;  suff.  -in  {Chem.).'] 
Chem.:  The  yellow  granular  aromatic  powder 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cones  of  the  hop,  and 
forming  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  cones.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
and  a  bitter  principle.  The  oil  and  resin  give  to 
beer  its  aromatic  odor. 

lff-pu  -lin  -ous,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  lupulus;  Eng. 
suff.  -inous = - ine -f-ous.]  [Lupulite.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  head  of  hops. 


lfl '-pfl-lite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lupulus,  the  specific 
name  of  the  hop  {Humulus  lupulus).] 

Chem.  ;lThe  bitter  principle  of  hops.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  water,  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  {Garrod.) 

lfl'-pus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lukos—a  wolf ;  Fr. 
loup  ,*  Ital.  &  Sp.  lupo.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  established  by  Buff  on,  to  include  the 

true  wolves  and  the  jackals,  now  generally  consid¬ 
ered  as  forming  part  of  the  genus  Canis  (q.v.). 
[Canis,  Wolp.]  t  _ 

(2)  The  first  section  of  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  s 
sub-genus  Chaon.  In  this  nomenclature,  Lupus 
vulgaris  is  the  Common  Wolf,  L.  lycaon  the  Black 
Wolf,  L.  wubilus  the  Dusky  Wolf,  and  L.mexicanus 
the  Mexican  Wolf. 

2.  Path.:  Aspreading  tuberculous  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  generally  of  the  face,  tending  to  great 
destructive  ulceration,  often  from  syphilis.  There 
are  two  forms,  chronic  lupus  and  lupus  exedens,  the 
latter  characterized  by  the  rapid  eating  away  of 
the  parts  affected. 

3.  Astron.:  The  Wolf;  one  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  between 
Centaurus  and  Ara,  just  under  Scorpio.  It  contains 
no  stars  larger  than  the  third  magnitude. 

lupus-disease,  s. 

Path. :  The  same  as  Lupus  (q.  v.). 

*lur-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lurcatus,  pa.  par.  or  curco 
=to  devour  greedily.]  Gormandizing,  gluttony. 

lurgh  (1),  *lurche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lourche,  ourche, 
prob.  from  orce,  ource,  ourcel—a  vase ;  Lat.  urceus= 
a  pitcher.] 

*1.  A  game  at  tables. 

2.  A  term  in  cribbage  to  denote  the  position  of  a 
player  who  has  not  passed  the  thirtieth  hole  when 
his  opponent  reaches  the  sixty-first.  The  loser  is 
then  said  to  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Hence  the  phrases 
To  leave  in  the  lurch,  To  be  left  in  the  lurch,  are 
used  to  express  the  position  of  a  person  abandoned 
or  left  without  help  by  another. 

3.  A  bird-net. 

*4.  A  swindle,  a  trick. 

IT  (1)  At  lurch:  Hidden  or  secreted  for  a  purpose, 
especially  to  pilfer. 

(2)  To  give  a  lurch:  To  tell  a  falsehood;  to  de¬ 
ceive. 

lurch-line,  s.  The  line  which  draws  the  bird- 
net  over  the  prey. 

lurgh  (2),  s.  [Lurch  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  roll  sideways,  as  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy 
sea  ;  a  rolling  from  side  to  side.. 

2.  An  inclination,  a  disposition,  a  desire. 

IT  Lee  lurch: 

Naut. :  A  roll  to  leeward,  as  when  a  heavy  sea 
strikes  the  ship  on  the  weatner  side. 

*lurgh  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  lurk  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  lurk  about ;  to  lie  in  ambush. 

2.  To  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  rob. 

3.  To  play  tricks ;  to  shift. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  snatch;  to  intercept  booty;  to  an¬ 
ticipate  another  in  seizing  anything. 

2.  To  appropriate,  to  steal,  to  take  or  gain  privily. 

3.  To  leave  in  the  lurch;  to  deceive;  to  forsake 
treacherously ;  to  disappoint. 

lurgh  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  the 
same  as  Lurch  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in  a 
heavy  sea. 

2.  To  roll  about;  to  run  or  walk  awkwardly  or 
unsteadily,  as  a  drunken  man. 

lurgh  -er,  s.  [Eng.  lurch  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  lurks  about  to  steal,  betray,  or  en¬ 
trap  ;  a  poacher. 

2.  Specif.:  A  variety  of  dog,  a  cross  between  a 
shepherd’s  dog  and  a  greyhound,  commonly  used 
by  poachers,  as  it  hunts  both  by  sight  and  scent. 

“On  the  drawbridge,  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  12. 

*3.  A  glutton,  a  gormandizer. 

*lur  -dan,  *lur-dane,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  lourdin, 
lourdein,  from  lourd= heavy,  dull,  stupid.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dull,  stupid,  blockish, clownish ;  lazy 
and  useless ;  vagabond. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  dull,  stupid  fellow;  a  blockhead, 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

*lur'-dan-ry,  s.  [En g.  lurdan;  -ry.]  Thieving, 
robbery,  crime. 

liire(l),s.  [Fr.  uekmrs=velvet.]  A  velvet  brush 
or  smoothing-pad  used  by  hat-makers. 


Rite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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Hire  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  loevre ,  lovire;  Fr.  leuvre,  from 
M.  H.  Ger.  lurder ;  Ger.  luder—  a  bait,  a  decoy.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Falconry :  Any  object,  more  or  less 
resembling  a  fowl,  thrown  into  the  air  to  recall  a 
hawk  from  its  flight.  It  is  also  whirled  round  in 
the  hand  of  the  falconer. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  lures;  an  enticement,  an 
allurement;  that  which  invites  or  allures  by  the 
prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

“The  lure  of  novelty  and  thirst  of  gain.” 

Brooke:  Constantia. 

*liire(3),s.  [Icel.] 

Mus.:  An  ancient  Scandinavian  trumpet.  Some 
specimens  discovered  in  Denmark  would,  if  straight¬ 
ened,  have  been  six  feet  in  length, 
liire,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lube,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  call  an  animal;  specif.,  to  call 
back  a  hawk. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  &  Falconry:  To  attract  or  bring  back  by  a 
lure,  as  a  hawk. 

“  0  for  a  falconer’s  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.” 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract  by  the 
prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

“  Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  over  the  summer  flood.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet. 

lurg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  lug,  lob,  &c.] 

Zodl.:  Nephthys  caeca,  the  White-rag  Worm,  an 
errant  Annelid,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Of  beautiful  pearly  luster,  from  six 
to  ten  inches  long,  and  about  three- tenths  of  an  inch 
wide.  It  lives  in  the  sand,  into  which  it  burrows 
by  means  of  its  strong  proboscis,  and  fixes  itself  by 
its  setigerous  feet. 

*lfir -gu-lar-^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Law:  The  act  of  casting  anything  corrupt  or 
poisonous  into  the  water. 
liir'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  luridus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  pale  yellow  color,  as  flame; 
wan,  gloomy,  dismal. 

2.  Botany:  Of  a  dirty  brown  color;  somewhat 
clouded ;  a  mixture  of  purple,  yellow  and  gray. 

♦liir  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  luridus= 
lurid  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  thirty-third  order  mLmneeus  Natural 
System  of  plants.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Solanum,  Celsia,  Digitalis,  &c. 

lurk,  *lork-en,  *lurke,  *lurk-en,  v.  i.  [By 

the  common  corruption  of  s  to  r  from  Sw.  dial,  luska 
=to  lurk,  to  sneak  about ;  Dan.  luske= to  sneak,  to 
skulk  about;  Ger.  lauschen=  to  listen,  to  lurk ;  O. 
Dut.  luschen= to  lurk.  Cf.  also  Sw.  lura ;  Dan.  lure 
= to  lurk ;  Ger.  lauern;  Icel.  hlera,  hl6r a— to  stand 
eavesdropping.] 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  lie  close,  to  lie  in  wait. 

2.  To  hide,  to  conceal  one’s,  self. 

3.  To  lie  or  remain  unperceived  or  secret. 

*4.  To  steal  away  secretly. 

“  Vlyxes  the  lord,  that  lurkyd  by  nyght 

Fro  the  cite  to  the  see.” — Destruct.  of  Troy,  1,167. 

lurk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lurk;  -er.]  One  who  hides  or 
sneaks  about. 

lfirk-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lurk.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  hid ;  lying  in  wait. 

2.  Secret,  retired. 

“  Why  tell  of  mossy  rock  or  tree. 

By  lurking  Dernbrook’s  pathles9  side?” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lying  in  wait  or  hidden, 
lurking-hole,  s.  A  hiding-place ;  a  place  where 

Dne  can  .lie  hid ;  a  secret  place. 

lurking-place,  s.  The  same  as  Lurking-hole 
(q.  v.). 

lur'-ry  (1),  s.  [Lobby.] 

*lur'-ry  (2),s.  [Wei.  7Z?cr?/= precipitant.] 

1.  A  confused  throng;  a  crowd,  a  heap,  a  mass. 

“A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars.”— World 

of  Wonders. 

2.  A  confused  or  inarticulate  sound  or  utterance; 
&s,  a  lurry  of  words.  {Milton.) 

tluSHjln-I-a,  s.  [Lat.= a  nightingale.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Turdidee  (Thrushes).  Lus- 
cinia  philomela  is  the  Nightingale;  called  also 
Philomela  luscinia,  and  more  recently  Daulias  lus- 
cinia.  [Nightingale.] 

lus'-cious  (lus  as  lush),  *lush’-ious,  *lus- 
syouse,  a.  [Eng .lusty;  -ous.] 

1.  Very  sweet;  sweet  in  a  great  degree;  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  taste. 

“The  luscious  wine  the  obedient  herald  brought.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  69. 


2.  Sweet  to  a  nauseating  degree ;  sweet  to  excess. 
*3.  Fulsome,  nauseating. 

*4.  Obscene,  smutty. 

“  The  luscious  tale  was  not  forgot.” 

Somerville:  The  Inquisitive  Bridegroom. 

lus’-cious-ly  (lus  as  lush),  adv.  [Eng.  luscious ; 
■ly.]  In  a  luscious  manner  or  degree. 

lus'-cious-ness  (lus  as  lush),  s.  [Eng.  luscious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  luscious ;  de¬ 
liciousness  ;  excessive  sweetness. 

“Can  there  be  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than  to  im- 
bitter  sensualities  whose  lusciousness  intoxicates  us?  ” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

lfi-serne  ,  s.  [Fr.  loup-cervier,  from  Lat.  lupus- 
cervarius—a  deer- wolf ;  lupus— a.  wolf;  cervus—a 
stag.]  A  lynx. 

lush,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  the  name  of  Lushing- 
ton,  a  once  well-known  London  brewer.]  Drink, 
liquor.  {Eng.  Slang.) 

“He  gave  us  a  thundering  supper;  lots  of  lush.” — 
Reade:  It’s  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  ii. 

lush,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  lushious= luscious 
(q.  v.).]  Luxuriant  in  growth ;  succulent,  juicy, 
lush,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lush,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drink. 

“The  richest  sort  you  ever  lushed.” — Dickens:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  drink ;  to  be  a  drinker. 
*lush-biirg,  *lushe'-burgh,  s.  [See  def.]  A 

counterfeit  coin,  made  at  Luxemburg  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  imitation  of  English  coins. 

lush -lng-t6n,  s.  [Lush,  s.]  A  drunkard;  a 
heavy  drinker.  {Eng.) 

lush  a.  [Eng.  lush,  s. ;  -y.]  Drunk,  intoxicated, 
tipsy.  {Slang.) 

“I  was  so  uncommon  lushy  I  couldn’t  find  the  place 
where  the  latch  key  went  in.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xx. 

lff'-sl-ad,  s.  [Port.  Os2Am'ados=theLusitanian8 
or  Portuguese.]  A  celebrated  Portuguese  epic  poem, 
by  Camoens,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  India  ;  first  published  in  1571. 

Lfl-sl-ta'-in-im,  a.  [Lat.  Lusitania=what  now 
is  Portugal ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
ancient  Portugal.  (For  its  use  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  see  the  compounds.) 

Lusitanian-province,  s. 

Zodl.  &  Geol. :  A  marine  province  comprehending 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Portugal),  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Northwest  Africa  as  far  as 
Cape  Juby. 

Lusitanian-region,  s. 

Zodl.  <&  Geog. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  to  a  region  extending  from  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  through  Hungary 
and  the  Crimea,  to  the  Caucasus. 

V  The  name  “province”  is  given  by  zoologists  to 
a  division  of  water ;  “  region  ”  and  “  sub-region  ”  to 
divisions  of  land. 

*lusk,  *luske,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  loskr=- weak,  idle. 

A.  As  adj. :  Idle,  lazy. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  idle,  lazy  fellow. 

*lusk,  v.  i.  [Lusk,  a.]  To  be  idle  or  lazy;  to 
laze  about. 

“  He  is  my  foe,  friend  thou  not  him, 

Nor  forge  him  arms,  but  let 
Him  luske  at  home  unhonored.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  ch.  30. 

*lusk'-lsh,  *lusk-ishe,  adj.  [Eng.  lusk;  -ish.] 
Inclined  to  be  lazy  or  indolent ;  lazy. 

“  They  loue  no  idle  bench  whistlers,  nor  luskish  fai- 
tors.” — Holinshed:  Desc.  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

*lusk-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  luskish;  -ly.]  In  a 
lazy,  indolent  manner ;  lazily. 

*lusk'-lsh-ness,  s..  [Eng.  luskish;  -ness.']  A  dis¬ 
position  to  laziness;  indolence. 

*lfi-sbr'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lusorius,  from  lusor=  a 
player;  lusum ,  sup.  of  ludo= to  play.]  Used  in 
games  or  sports. 

*lft'-sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  lusorius.]  Used  in  play  or 
games. 

liist,  s.  [A.  S.  lust— pleasure;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
lust= delight;  Icel.  lyst,  losti;  Dan.  lyst;  Sw.  lust; 
Goth,  lustus;  Ger.  lust.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  luo,  Gr.  lud= to  loose ;  Eng.  loose.]  [List,  u.] 

1.  Pleasure ;  inclination. 

2.  Desire.  A  ,  .  .  , 

3.  Any  longing  or  earnest  desire  to  gain  or  have 
something. 

“The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them.” — 
Exodus  xv.  9. 

4.  An  evil  propensity ;  depraved  affections  or  de¬ 
sires;  specif.,  carnal  appetite;  unlawful  desire  of 
sexual  pleasure ;  concupiscence ;  indulgence  of  sen¬ 
sual  desire. 

*5.  Vigor,  strength ;  active  power. 

“Increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of  the  root.”— Bacon, 


tlust-fired,  a.  Excited  or  instigated  by  lust. 

( Browne :  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  3.) 
flust-stained,  a.  Polluted  by  lust, 
flust-stung,  a.  Excited  by  lust. 

“  What  if  some  Shoreditch  fury  should  incite 
Some  lust-stung  lecher.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  6. 

lust,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  lystan.]  [Lust,  s.,  List,  s.] 

*1.  To  please,  to  list,  to  like. 

“  Whom  I  lust  [I]  do  heape  with  glory  and  renowne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  11. 

2.  To  desire  or  long  eagerly.  (Followed  by 
after.) 

“Thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth 
after.” — Deut.  xii.  20. 

3.  To  have  irregular,  inordinate,  or  unlawful  de¬ 
sires. 

“  We  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  some  of  them 
also  lusted.” — 1  Cor.  x.  6. 

.  4.  To  have  carnal  desire ;  to  desire  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  carnal  appetite. 

“  Thou  hotly  lustest  to  use  her  in  that  kind.” 

Shakesp . :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

lust'-er  (1) ,  s.  [Eng.  lust;  -er.]  One  excited  or 
inflamed  with  lust. 

*lus-ter  (2),s.  [Lat.  lustrum.]  The  den  or  abode 
of  a  wild  beast. 

lus'-ter  (3),lus'-tre  (tre  as  ter)  (l),s.  [French 
lustre,  from  Low  Lat.  lustrum=a  window,  from  Lat. 
lustro=to  enlighten,  to  illumine;  Ital.  lustro;  Sp. 
lustre ,  lustro .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Brightness,  splendor,  brilliancy,  gloss. 

“  The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 

Who  gives  its  luster  to  an  insect’s  wing.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  818. 

(2)  A  bright  light,  the  reflection  of  a  light. 

“Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 

O’er  half  the  land  the  luster  came.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  The  splendor  or  brilliancy  of  fame, 
deeds,  birth,  &c. ;  fame,  renown. 

“Not  greatly  willing  to  cast  any  popular  luster  upon 
them.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  241. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Domest.:  A  sconce  with  lights;  a  chandelier 
ornamented  with  drops  or  pendants  of  cut  glass. 

2.  Fabrics:  A  kind  of  dress  goods  with  a  cotton 
chain,  woolen  filling,  plain  or  self  color,  and  highly- 
finished  surface. 

3.  Min.:  A  physical  character  dependent  upon 
the  refractive  power  and  manner  of  reflecting  light. 
The  luster  of  crystal  faces  often  differs  from  that  of 
the  cleavage  planes  of  the  same  crystal,  and  some¬ 
times  different  faces  of  a  crystal  are  characterized 
by  a  different  luster.  The  kinds  are :  (1)  Metallic, 
the  luster  of  metals;  (2)  adamantine,  that  of  the 
diamond ;  (3)  resinous,  that  of  the  fracture  of  am¬ 
ber ;  (41  vitreous,  that  of  a  glass  free  from  lead;  (5) 
waxy,  (6)  pearly,  (7).  silky.  These  are  further  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  intensity,  as  sub-metallic,  sub¬ 
adamantine,  sub-resinous,  sub-vitreous,  splendent, 
shining,  glistening,  and  glimmering.  A  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  luster  is  designated  as  dull. 

luster-ware,  s.  A  stone  ware  on  whose  surface 
are  burnt  metallic  oxides  of  brilliant  colors.  It  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  flint,  China-stone,  and 
felspar,  coated  with  a  peculiar  glaze  on  which  is 
applied,  by  means  of  camel-hair  brushes,  a  pigment 
prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  simulating  the  lus¬ 
ter  of  various  metals,  &c.  Platinum  produces  a 
luster  like  that  of  polished  steel;  gold  and  silver, 
those  of  the  precious  metals.  Iron  and  copper  lus¬ 
ters  may  also  be  produced.  A  beautifully-iri descent 
appearance  is  derived  from  chloride  of  silver  in 
combination  with  other  substances.  The  luster  is 
brought  out  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  the  process 
of  baking. 

lus'-ter  (4),  *lus'-tre  (2),s.  [Latin  lustrums 
a  lustration,  a  period  of  five  years ;  Fr.  lustre .]  A 
period  of  five  years;  a  lustrum  (q.  v.). 

“As  yet  three  lusters  were  not  quite  expir’d, 

Since  I  had  bene  a  partner  of  the  light.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  2. 
lus'-ter-mg,  s.  [Eng.  luster  (1) ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  polish;  as  black-luster  for 
stoves,  &c. 

2.  Metall.:  The  brightening  of  metal  in  the  cruci¬ 
ble  at  the  moment  of  reaching  its  point  of  purity, 
as  in  the  cupellation  of  silver,  when  the  last  traces 
of  lead  pass  off  ;  brightening,  lightening. 

lus  -ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  luster  (1) ;  -Zess.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  luster,  having  no  luster ;  dull, 
liist’-ful,  *lust-full,  a.  [En g.lust;  -ful{l).] 

1.  Having  lust  or  irregular  desires;  inflamed  by 
lust ;  libidinous ;  full  of  carnal  desire ;  voluptuous, 
lecherous. 


b6il  boy’  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  benph;  go,  grem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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2.  Causing  or  exciting  lust;  provoking  to  sensu¬ 
ality. 

“  Or,  wilt  thou  sleep?  We’ll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimmed  up  for  Semiramis.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Indue,  ii.) 

3.  Attended  or  characterized  by  sensuality. 

“Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  416. 

4.  Vigorous,  lusty,  stout,  robust,  strong. 

lust'-ful-ljr ,  adv.  [Eng.  lustful;  -ly.)  In  a  lust¬ 
ful  manner;  with  lust. 

lusf-ful-ness,  s.  [English  lustful;  • ness .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lustful ;  lust. 


lust'-I-hopd,  *lust'-y-hed,  *lust-I-head„  s. 


lusV-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lusty ;  -ly.')  In  a  lusty 
manner ;  strongly,  vigorously ;  with  vigor. 


lust'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lusty ;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lusty ;  strength,  vigor,  robustness. 

*lusf-less,  *lust-lesse,  o.  [Eng.  lust;  -less.) 

1.  Free  from  lust  or  desire. 

2.  Indolent,  weak,  listless. 

lus’-tral,  a.  [Lat.  lustralis,  from  lustro= to 
purify.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  purification. 

2.  Used  in  purification. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustrum  (q.  v.) ;  collected 
every  fourth  year. 

“As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every 
fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  lustral  contribution.”— 
Gibbon:  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xvii. 

*lus-trate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  lustratus,  pa.  par.  of 
lustro=to  purify.]  [Lustrum.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  purify,  to  clear,  to  cleanse. 

“Attend  and  favor!  as  our  sires  ordain, 

The  fields  we  lustrate ,  and  the  rising  grain.” 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  ii.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  about  inspecting  or  examin¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  purification  or  cleansing. 

lus-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lustratio,  from  lustratus » 
pa.  par.  of  lustro=  to  purify;  Fr.  lustration;  Ital* 
lustrazione ;  Sp.  lustracion.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying 
by  water;  purification. 

“Hereby  he  establisheth  the  doctrine  of  lustrations, 
amulets,  and  charms.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  i. 

2.  Comp.  Religions:  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  lustration  or  symbolical  purification  is  to  be 
found  in  every  known  form  of  faith.  Tylor  says 
that  the  thought  which  underlies  these  ceremonies 
is  the  “  transition  from  removal  of  bodily  impurity 
to  deliverance  from  invisible,  spiritual,  and  at  last 
moral  evil.’  ’  The  ancient  Romans  had  reached  this 
point  when  Ovid  uttered  the  scathing  reproof ; 

“Ah!  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  caedis 
Fluminea  tolli  posse  putetis  aqua!” 

Lustration  by  sprinkling  with  water  is  the  most 
common  form,  but  it  was  also  effected  by  fumiga¬ 
tion,  and  by  passing  through  fire ;  and  Mahomet, 
failing  water,  commanded  his  followers  to  use  fine 
sand.  Among  the  Jews  ceremonial  washings  and 
purifications  were  prescribed  for  the  consecration  of 
priests  (Lev.  viii.,  1-13) ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
practiced  as  a  preparation  for  private  prayer 
(Judith  xii.  7-9) ;  and  the  importance  attached  to 
ablutions  before  ordinary  actions  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  reproaches  leveled  by  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  against  Jesus  (Matt.  xv.  2,  20:  Mark  vii.  1-5). 
From  Judaism  lustration  passed  into  Christianity ; 
all  branches  of  the  Church  retain  it  in  baptism, 
and  the  Roman  and  Greek  communions  in  the 
additional  form  of  holy- water  (q.  v.)_.  It  has  given 
rise  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 : 
Zech.  xiii.  1;  Matt,  xxvii.  24;  Rev.  vii.  14),  and 
thousands  have  used  the  prayer,  “  Wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow”  (Ps.  Ii.  7),  without  so 
much  as  a  thought  of  the  universality  of  a  rite  that 
seems  to  unite  mankind  in  a  bond  of  common 
brotherhood. 

lus’-tric-?il,  a.  [Lat.  #us#r!cws= pertaining  to 
purification  ;  lustro  =  to  purify.]  Pertaining  to 
purification ;  used  in  purification. 

“Imposed  with  ceremonies  somewhat  analogous  to  it 
on  the  ninth  day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of  purifica¬ 
tion.” — Middleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.,  §  1. 

luS'-tring,  s.  [Fr.  lustrine,  from  Ital.  lustrino , 
from  lustrare— to  shine.]  A  species  of  lustrous, 
glossy  silk. 

“An  Act  was  passed  which  gave  to  a  joint  stock  company 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  lustrings  for  a  term  of  fourteen 
years.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


lus’-trous,  a.  [Eng.  luster  (1) ;  -ores.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  luster;  bright,  glossy,  shining, 
luminous. 

“Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  [pearls]  surface 
bright, 

But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light.” 

Collins:  Oriental  Eclogues,  eel.  1. 

*2.  Fig. :  Brilliant,  bright. 

“  For  the  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth  and 
fixeth  the  better.” — Bacon:  Natural  Hist.,  §  956. 

lus'-trous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lustrous 
lustrous  manner  or  degree ;  brilliantly, 

lus’-trum,  s.  [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with  lavo 
=to  wash.] 

*1.  A  lustration,  a  purification,  a  purifying  or 
expiatory  offering  made  by  the  censors  every  five 
years  at  the  close  of  their  office  for  the  whole  people. 

2.  A  period  of  five  years ;  also  used  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

♦lust-sum,  a.  [Eng.  lust;  -sum— -some.)  Lust¬ 
ful. 

lust  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  lust,  and  wort.) 

Bot.:  The  genus  Drosera  (q.  v.). 

lust-$r,  a.  [Eng.  lust;  -y;  cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  lustig .] 

*1.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

2.  Full  of  lust  or  desire ;  lustful.  {Milton.) 

3.  Strong,  vigorous,  robust ;  full  of  life  and  vigor ; 
healthful. 

“  Suddenly  the  door 
Opening,  with  eager  haste  two  lusty  boys 
Appear’d.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 


:  -ly.)  In  a 
luminously. 


*4.  Full  of  sap,  succulent,  juicy,  of  luxuriant 
growth. 

“How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 

*5.  Strong,  loud,  noisy. 

“What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

*6.  Gallant,  noble. 

“And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Even  in  the  lusty  ’havior  of  his  son.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard II.,  ii.  3. 

*7.  Bulky,  large,  of  great  size,  fat. 

“If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  advises  thee  to 
take  away  some  of  his  provender.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel¬ 
ancholy,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

8.  Full-bodied,  stout  through  pregnancy.  ( Col¬ 
loquial .) 

*9.  Beautiful,  handsome,  pleasing. 

“With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  greens.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Feb. 

*lus'-t3?-hed,  s.  [Lustihood.] 

lu'-sus  na-tu’-rse,  s.  [Latin=a  sport  or  play  of 
nature.]  A  term  applied  to  any  deformed  or  un¬ 
natural  production  of  nature ;  a  freak  of  nature. 

lfit'-g,n-ist,  *lfit-en-Ist,  *lfit’-in-ist,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  lutana,  lutena—a.  lute;  Eng.  suff.  -is#.]  A 
player  on  the  lute ;  a  lutist. 

*lfi-tar-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lutarius,  from  lutum= 
mud.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mud;  muddy;  living  in 
mud.] 

“A scaly  tortoise-shell,  of  the  lutarious  kind.” — Grew: 
Musceum. 


2.  Of  the  color  of  mud. 

lfi-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lute  (2),  v.)  The  act,  process, 
or  method  of  luting  vessels. 

lfite  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  luz ,  leus,  lut ;  Fr.  luth;  Sp. 
laud;  Port,  alaude;  Ital.  liuto,  leuto ;  O.  Dut. 
luyte ;  Dut.  luit;  Dan.  lut;  Ger.  laute.  All  from 
Arab,  al  -tZd=the  wood,  staff,  stick,  lute,  or  harp.] 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the  guitar  family,  for¬ 
merly  very  popular  in  Europe.  It  was  used  for 
accompaniments  and  the  performance 
of  solos,  duets,  &c.  It  had  five  to  six 
pairs  of  strings,  each  pair  tuned  in 
unisons  or  octaves.  The  several  frets 
of  the  lute  were  distinguished  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  “one  for  each 
fret  as  many  as  there  may  be.”  The 
frets  divided  the  strings  into  semi¬ 
tones.  The  Orpharion  lute  had  a 
larger  number  of  strings  than  the  com¬ 
mon  lute,  and  its  strings  were  of  wire, 
instead  of  gut.  The  lute  consists  or 
four  parts :  The  table ;  the  body,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the  neck,  which 
has  as  many  stops  or  divisions;  and 
the  head  or  cross,  in  which  the  screws 
for  tuning  it  are  inserted.  The  per¬ 
former  strikes  the  string  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  right  hand,  and  regulates 
the  sounds  with  those  of  the  left. 

Simply  constructed,  it  is  called  the 
French  lute.  With  two  necks— one  for  the  bass 
notes — it  is  called  a  theorbo.  If  the  strings  of  the 
theorbo  are  doubled,  it  Js  called  an  arch-lute. 


Lute. 


lute-backed,  a.  Having  a  curved  spine, 
lute-case,  s.  A  case  or  frame  in  which  a  lute  is 
kept. 

lute-string,  s.  A  string  of  a  lute, 
lfite  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  lut  -  clay,  mold,  loam,  from 
Lat.  lutum— mud,  dirt.]  . 

1.  A  composition  to  secure  the  joints  of  chemical 
vessels  and  tubes,  or  as  a  covering  to  protect  them 
from  the  fire. 

2.  A  packing-ring  of  india-rubber  placed  between 
the  lid  and  the  lip  of  a  jar,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  the  contents. 

3.  A  coating  of  clay,  sand,  or  other  material  ap- 

Elied  to  glass  retorts,  to  enable  them  to  support  a 
igh  temperature  without  fusing  or  cracking. 

4.  A  straight-edge  employed  to  strike  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  clay  from  a  brick  mold, 
lfite  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lute  (1),  s.J 
A.  Trans. :  To  play  on  or  as  on  the  lute. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sound  sweetly  like  a  lute, 
lfite  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Lute  (2) ,  s.]  To  stop  with  clay ;  as 
the  cover  of  a  furnace,  or  a  muffle  to  resist  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  fumes,  or  of  a  charged  retort  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  around  the  cover;  to  close  or  coat 
with  lute  or  luting. 

*lfite  (3),  v.i.  [A.  S.  lutan.)  To  bend,  to  bow. 
[Lout,  v.) 

♦lfite  (4 ),v.i.  [A.  S.  lutian;  0.  H.  Ger.  luzzen.) 
To  lie  hid. 

lfi-te-ic,  a.  [Lat.  #M#e(ws)=yellow;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic  {Chem.).)  (See  the  compound.) 
luteic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  Euphorbia  cyparissias  by  means  of 
alcohol.  It  is  a  pure  yellow,  and  crystallizes  in 
slender  needles  or  more  rarely  in  six-sided  prisms. 
It  has  a  bitterish,  somewhat  astringent  taste,  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  274°.  Like  luteoline  it 
yields  protocatechuic  acid  when  fused  with  potash. 
Its  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  it  exhibits 
generally  the  characters  of  an  acid. 

lfi'-te-in,  s.  [Latin  lute{us)  —  yellow;  suffix  -in 
( Chem . ) .] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Thudicum  to  a  yellow 
substance  obtained  by  Piccoli  and  Lieben  from  the 
ovary  of  the  cow,  and  called  by  them  heemolutein 
lfit-en-Ist,  s.  [Lutantst.] 
lfi-te  -6-,  pref.  [Lat.  #w#ews=yellow.]  A  chem¬ 
ical  prefix,  which  when  in  combination  signifies 
that  the  compound  is  modified  by  an  orange  or 
brownish-yellow  color. 

luteo-cobaltic,  a.  Relating  to  or  designating 
several  cobalt  compounds  of  a  yellow  color. 

luteo-cobaltic  chloride,  s.  A  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  having  a  formula  Co2Cl6(NH3)i2.  It  is  of  a 
brilliant  orange  hue,  and  is  obtained  from  cobalt 
chloride  by  the  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on 
its  ammoniacal  solution. 

lfi-te-6-fiis’-cous,  a.  [Lat.  #wfeus=yellow,  and 
fuscus — brown .  ] 

Bot.,  dtc.:  Between  fuscous  and  yellow, 
lfi-te-o-lin,  s.  [Lat.  luteol{a ) ;  suff.  -in  {Chem.).) 
Chem.:  C20H14OS.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained 
by  boiling  weld,  Reseda  luteola,  with  water,  mixed 
with  one-eighth  part  proof-spirit.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellow  four-sided  needles,  which  are  inodorous, 
slightly  bitter,  and  melt  at  320°.  It  dissolves  with 
a  deep  yellow  color  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  when 
fused  with  potash  it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  into  phloroglucin  and  proto-cate- 
chuic  acid.  It  unites  with  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  a  green  precipitate,  with  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride. 

lfi'-te-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  luteus,  from  !«toi=mud, 
mire.]  Of  a  clayey  color;  of  a  brownish-yellow 
color. 

lfit-er,  s.  [Eng.  lut{e) ;  -er.)  One  who  plays  on 
the  lute  ;  a  lutist. 

lfi-tes-§ent,  a.  [Latin  luteus = yellowish,  from 
lutum=umd.)  Of  a  yellowish  color;  luteous. 
lfite -strifig,  s.  [Lustring.] 

Fabric:  The  same  as  Lustring  (q.  v.). 

*1T  To  speak  in  lutestring :  To  speak  in  an  affected 
manner. 

Lfi-te  -ti-f,  (ti  as  shl),s.  [The  Latin  name  of 
Paris.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  21.] 

luth,  s.  [French.]  A  name  given  to  the  leather- 
back. 

Lfi'-ther-un,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Martin  Luther  or 
the  church  he  founded. 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.) :  A  name  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  in  contempt  by  Dr.  Eck.or  Eckius,  to  the 
followers  of  Martin  Luther,  Ludir,  or  Lother. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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luxury 


Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  sixteen . 
miles  N.  W.  of  Halle,  his  father  Hans  Luther  being 
a  miner  and  worker  in  metals.  Martin  lost  an 
intimate  companion  by  sudden  death  in  1505;  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  became  an  Augustine  eremite,  at  Erfurth. 
In  1508  he  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  recently  founded  by  the 
Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  which  ultimately 
was  incorporated  in  1817  with  that  of  Halle.  In 
1510  he  had  to  visit  Rome  on  the  business  of  his 
order.  In  1512  he  became  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In 
1517,  Pope  Leo  X.,  having  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  in  sanctioning  the  sale  of  indul¬ 
gences  with  the  view  of  raising  money  nominally 
for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  and  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  league  of  the  Christian  powers  against 
the  Turks,  Luther  came  into  collision  with  Tetzel, 
the  agent  for  the  traffic  at  Wittenberg  and  the 
adjacent  regions.  [Indulgences.]  On  October  31, 
1517,  a  day  so  important  that  with  it  the  middle 
ages  are  generally  held  to  have  closed  and 
modern  times  begun,  he  affixed  ninety-five  theses 
against  indulgences  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Wittenberg.  [Reformation.]  At  first  Luther’s 
variance  was  only  with  the  subordinate  agents,  but 
gradually  it  passed  into  hostility  to  Leo,  and  when, 
in  reply  to  a  bull  issued  against  him  on  June  15, 
1520,  lie,  on  December  10,  burnt  the  Papal  bull  with 
the  decretals  and  canons,  his  breach  with  the 
papacy  was  complete.  More  than  one  previous 
effort  had  been  made  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Church,  but  in  vain;  and  finally  Charles  Y.  was 
exhorted  to  make  an  example  of  him  as  an  obsti¬ 
nate  heretic.  He  was  therefore  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  did  so  on 
April  17, 1521.  When  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
dignitaries,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  empire, 
he  refused  to  retract  his  views  unless  first  convinced 
that  they  were  erroneous,  it  was  the  subiimest 
moment  in  his  history.  On  returning  from  the  Diet 
his  friends  carried  him  off  and  concealed  him  for 
some  months  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  on  a 
mountain  near  Eisenach.  In  1522  he  ventured  to 
return  to  Wittenberg  to  restrain  some  of  his  more 
extreme  followers.  Believing  that  monastic  vows 
should  not  be  imposed,  and  were  not  binding,  he, 
in  1524,  threw  off  his  monastic  dress,  and  next  year, 
though  pledged  in  his  youth  to  celibacy,  married, 
some  of  his  followers  following  his  example.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  perils  so  long  confronting 
him,  he  died  at  Eisleben  in  1546,  not  by  violence 
but  by  disease. 

From  the  time  that  Luther  broke  with  Catholi¬ 
cism.  he  required  to  think  out  a  scheme  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  for  his  followers.  The  demands  of 
both  friends  and  opponents  compelled  Luther,  his 
amiable  coadjutor,  Melanchthon,  and  others  in  1530 
to  formulate  its  statements.  [Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion.]  A  year  previously  the  Lutherans,  protesting 
against  the  decisions  of  the  second  Diet  of  Spires, 
for  the  first  time  were  called  Protestants  (q.v.). 

The  Elector,  John  of  Saxony,  succeeding  his 
brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  organized  Lutheran 
churches  throughout  his  dominions.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  considerable  unity  between  all  the 
Teutonic  opponents  of  the  Papacy,  but  differences 
of  opinion  which  arose  between  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt  at  Wittenberg,  led  to  alienation  of  feeling 
between  them,  and  then  to  a  schism  between  the 
German  and  Swiss  churches.  Both  rejected  Tran- 
substantiation,  but  Luther  held  to  the  Real  Pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  the  Zwiuglians 
rejected.  [Zwinglians.]  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy  on  the  subject,  in 
1524,  the  term  Lutherans  became  confined  to 
the  former.  In  1521  Lutheranism  spread  to  Den¬ 
mark  under  the  auspices  of  the  king,  Christian 
II. ;  in  1523  Olaus  Petri,  aided  by  King  Gustavus 
Vasa,  introduced  it  into  Sweden.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  parts  of  Upper  Germany,  the  conti- 
]  nental  sections  of  the  Teutonic  race,  whether 
German  or  Scandinavian,  have  remained  Lutheran. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ration¬ 
alism  (q.v.)  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  Lutheran  as  of  other  continental  churches. 

'  About  1623  the  first  Lutheran  immigrants  to 
America  came  from  Holland  and  settled  in  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  They  were  without  a 
pastor  or  church  organization,  and  it  was  not  until 
1639  that  the  first  actual  Lutheran  church  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  country,  by  Swedes,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  where  Wilmington  now  stands. 
Though  the  first  German  Lutheran  immigrants  to 
this  country  arrived  about  1680,  it  was  not  until  1708 
that  they  began  to  found  congregations,  first  at 
Newberg,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years  later  at  Newberne, 
N.  C.  The  first  Lutheran  synod  was  organized  at 
Philadelphia,  August  26,  1748,  by  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  a  missionary  from  Halle,  and  five  other 
pastors.  The  General  Synod  was  formed  in  1820; 
the  General  Council  in  1857  ;  the  Synodical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1872 ;  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  in  1885. 
From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  General  Synod 
the  growth  of  the  church  has  been  remarkably 


rapid.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  for  1898,  published  in  the  “Church  Almanac,” 
the  statistics  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  that  year  present  the  following  totals : 
hour  general  bodies  and  fourteen  independent 
synods,  embracing  sixty-two  synodical  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  sixty-two  synods  number  6,208  ministers, 
10,169  congregations,  and  1,489,874  communicant 
members,  with  a  total  family  membership  of  more 
than  6,000,000.  In  1905  there  were  in  the  United 
State  alone,  7,343  Lutheran  ministers,  12,775 
churches,  and  1,715,910  communicants. 

lfit  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  lut(e)  (2),v. ;  -mgr.]  A  compo¬ 
sition,  of  clay  or  other  substance,  used  to  stop  the 
joints  of  vessels  so  as  to  make  them  air-tight;  lute. 

lilt -1st,  s.  [English  lute  (1),  s. ;  -is#.]  One  who 
plays  on  the  lute. 

lfi  -tose,  a.  [Latin  lutosus,  from  lutum=umd, 
mire.J  Miry,  muddy;  covered  with  clay  or  mud. 

lu -trg,,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  loutre;  Sp.  nutra;  Ital. 

lutra .] 

Zo6l. :  Otter ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lutndse  (q.v.).  Body  long,  legs  short,  feet  webbed ; 
tail  long,  stout,  and  horizontally  flattened.  Lutra 
vulgaris  is  the  Common  European  Otter.  It  fre¬ 
quents  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes,  lives  upon 
fish,  and  is  highly  destructive  to  salmon.  L.  cana¬ 
densis,  a  closely-allied  species,  is  the  American 
Otter.  [Otter.] 

lfi-trar  -I-^,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat.  lutrar- 
ius=oi  or  belonging  to  an  otter,  from  Lat,  lutra— 
an  otter.]  [Lutra.] 

1.  Zodl.:  Otter’s  shell;  a  genus  of  conchiferous 
mollusks,  family  Mactridee.  The  shell,  which  is 
oblong,  gapes  at  both  ends;  the  cartilage-plate 
prominent,  with  one  or  two  teeth  in  front  of  it  in 
each  valve ;  animal  with  the  mantle-lobes  closed ; 
foot  rather  large.  The  species  burrow  vertically  in 
sand  or  mud,  especially  of  streams,  fromlow  water  to 
twelve  fathoms.  Eighteen  recent  species  are  Known, 
some  in  this  country,  others  in  Britain.  Africa, 
India,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

2.  Palceont.:  Twenty-five  fossil  species,  from  the 
Carboniferous  onward.  (Woodward.) 

lfi-trlc-tls,  s.  [Lat.  lutr(a)  —  an  otter,  and  ictis 
=a  weasel.] 

Palceont.:  A  fissiped  genus  from  the  Miocene, 
having  structural  affinities  both  with  the  Civets 
and  the  Otters. 

Ifi-tri  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lutr(a)  (q.  v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
£1(1  j.  suif . 

Zotil.:  A  sub-family  of  Mustelidee,  with  two  gen¬ 
era,  Lutra  and  Enhydris.  [Lutrictis.] 

Ifi  -trine,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  lutr(a) ;  Eng.  -me.] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  sub-family  Lutrinee 
or  the  genus  Lutra.  (See  example  under  Pinniped.) 

*Wt  -qi-leiit,  a.  [Lat.  hitulentus,  from  lutum— 
mud,  mire.]  Muddy,  turbid,  thick. 

lux ;  pi-  lfi-9e§,  s.  [Lat.=light.]  A  unit  of  illu¬ 
mination,  equal  to  the  light  produced  by  one  carcel 
at  a  distance  of  a  meter,  or  by  a  standard  candle  at 
12.7  inches. 

lux'-ate,  *lux,  v.  t.  [Lat.  luxatus,  pa.  par.  of 
luxo=  to  put  out  of  joint;  Iwa;ws=dislocated;  Gr. 
loxos=  slanting,  oblique.]  To  put  out  of  joint,  to 
dislocate,  to  disjoint. 

*lux  -ate,  a.  [Luxate,  u.]  Out  of  joint. 

lux-a-tion,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  luxatio,  from  Latin 
luxatus,  pa.  par.  of  luxo=  to  put  out  of  joint;  Fr. 
luxation ;  Sp.  luxacion;  Ital.  lussazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  luxating  or  dislocating  a  joint ;  dis¬ 
location.  .  . 

2.  The  state  of  being  dislocated ;  a  joint  dislo¬ 
cated  ;  a  dislocation. 

luxe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ZMatws=pomp,  excess, 
luxury;  Sp.  lujo;  Ital.  lusso.)  Luxury. 

If  Edition  de  luxe :  An  edition  of  exceptional  ex¬ 
cellence  and  beauty  in  printing,  binding,  and  artis¬ 
tic  illustration. 

lux-ul  -li-A-hlte,  s.  [Named  from  Luxullian, 
in  Cornwall,  England,  where  boulders  of  the  rock 
are  found.]  . ,  , 

Petrol.:  A  granitoid  rock,  composed  of  schist  in 
patches,  a  flesh-colored  orthoclase,  and  quartz.  Not 
known  in  position.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  buried  was  made  from  it. 

lu?-ttr'-l-an<?e,  lujp-ur -I-an-$y,  s.  [English 
luxuriant ;  - ce ,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
luxuriant;  abundant  or  exuberant  growth;  exu- 
,  berance. 

!  lu^-iir  -l-ant,  a.  [Lat.  luxurians,  pr.  par.  of 
luxurio-to  indulge  in  luxury  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  luxuriant; 
Sp.  lujuriante ;  Ital.  lussuriante.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Abundant  or  luxuriant  in  growth ;  exuberant 
:  in  plenty. 


2.  Abundant,  copious. 

“  A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech,  whioh  becomes  youth 
well.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

II.  Bot. :  Rank  ;  of  exuberant  growth. 

lu^-iir  -!-ant-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  luxuriant;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  luxuriant  manner  or  degree;  in  abundance; 
exuberantly. 

“In  wilde  array  luxuriantly  he  pours 
A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores.” 

Pitt:  Vida;  Art  of  Poetry,  iii. 

lu^-iir  -i-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  luxuriatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
luxurio=to  indulge  in  luxury  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  luxurier; 
Sp.  lujuriar;  Ital.  lussuriare.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  grow  luxuriantly  or  exuberantly ;  to  grow 
to  superfluous  abundance. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously. 

“It  was  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  most 
royal  thing  to  labor.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

II.  Fig. :  To  indulge  to  excess ;  to  revel  without 
restraint. 

*lu$-h-rl-a  '-tion,  s.  [Luxuriate.]  The  act  or 
state  of  luxuriating ;  luxuriant  or  exuberant 
growth. 

♦lux  -u-rie,  s.  [Luxury.] 

Mu^-u-rl  -e-t^,  s.  [Luxury.]  Luxuriance. 

lu^-ur  -i-ous,  a.  [Fr.  luxurieux,  from  Lat.  lux- 
uriosus ,  from  iwa;wrta=luxury  (q.  v.) ;  Port,  luxu- 
rioso;  Sp.  lujurioso;  Ital.  lussurioso.] 

1.  Indulging  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 

2.  Lavish,  free,  extravagant. 

“But  as  they  were  luxurious  in  the  price.” — Hakewill: 
Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  §  10. 

3.  Indulging  in  or  given  to  luxury  ;  characterized 
by  indulgence  in  luxury ;  indulging  to  excess  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  with  dress,  or  mode  of  life 
generally ;  voluptuous. 

“Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

4.  Contributing  or  administering  to  luxury  or 
extravagant  and  excessive  indulgence  in  living, 
dress,  &c. 

“  Those  whom  last  thou  saw’st 
In  triumph,  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  788. 

5.  Attended  with  luxury ;  effeminate,  voluptuous. 

6.  Dainty,  delicate. 

“Luxurious  dainties,  destined  to  the  gulf 
Immense  of  gluttony,  were  known.” 

Cowper:  To  His  Father.  (Transl.) 

7.  Furnished  with  luxuries,  dainties,  or  delicacies ; 
as,  a  luxurious  table. 

*8.  Lustful,  libidinous,  unchaste,  lascivious. 

“  She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

*9.  Luxuriant,  exuberant. 

“  Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxurious  blos¬ 
soms.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

lu^-iir  -I-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  luxurious;  - ly. ] 

1.  In  a  luxurious  manner  or  fashion ;  delicately, 
voluptuously,  effeminately. 

“  To  spend  the  time  luxuriously .” 

Daniel:  Ulysses  and  the  Syren. 

*2.  Lasciviously. 

“  Hotter  hours  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick’d  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

lu^-iir-i-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  luxurious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  luxurious ;  the  state 
of  being  given  to  indulgence  in  luxury. 

“  The  exceeding  luxuriousness  of  this  gluttonous  age.” 
— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  5. 

*lux'-\l-rist,  s.  [Eng.  luxur(y) ;  - ist .]  One  who 
indulges  in  luxury. 

lux'-u-rf ,  *lux  -ij-rie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  luxuri,  lux- 
ure,  from  Lat.  luxuria,  from  luxus=T>omp,  excess, 
luxury;  Port,  luxuria ;  Sp.  lujuria:  Ital.  lussuria .] 

*1.  Indulgence  in  sins  of  the  flesh.  (This  mean¬ 
ing  was  derived  from  the  mediaeval  ethics.) 

“O!  foule  lust  of  luxurie,  to  thine  ende 
But  only  that  those  faintest  mannes  mind, 

But  veraily  thou  wolt  his  body  shende.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,347. 

2.  Extravagant  or  excessive  indulgence  in  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  the  appetites  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  rich  and  expensive  diet,  or  costly  dress  and 
equipage. 

“  Praises  bestowed  on  luxury — for  which  elegance  and 
taste  are  but  another  name.”—  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

3.  A  life  of  delicacy,  effeminacy,  or  voluptuous¬ 
ness  ;  luxurious  living. 

“When  this  impostor  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his 
fraud,  his  followers  maintained  him  in  luxury.’’ — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  pil 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  -  bcl,  del- 


luz 


4.  That  which  is  delightful  or  especially  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  senses  or  feelings;  espec.,  that  which 
gratifies  the  appetite ;  a  dainty,  a  delicacy ;  deli¬ 
cious  food  or  diet. 

5.  Anything  indulged  in  for  pleasure  or  gratifica¬ 
tion,  not  from  necessity. 

“  Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

*6.  Luxuriance,  exuberance ;  luxuriant  growth. 

luz,  s.  [Heb.  luz=(  1)  a  hazel-tree, or, much  more 
probably,  the  almond-tree ;  (2)  the  bone  described 
below.]  In  Rabbinical  legends,  an  unidentified 
bone  in  the  human  body,  destined  to  be  the  germ  of 
the  glorified  body  at  the  resurrection.  According 
to  Buxtorf  it  was  the  os  coccygis,  or  one  of  the  lum¬ 
bar  vertebrae. 

“Hadrian  (whose  bones  may  they  be  ground,  and  his 
name  blotted  out)  once  asked  Kabbi  Joshua  ben  Chan- 
ania,  ‘  From  what  shall  the  human  frame  be  reconstructed 
when  it  rises  again?’  ‘From  Luz  in  the  backbone,’ was 
the  answer.  ‘Prove  this  to  me,  said  Hadrian.  Then  the 
Babbi  took  luz,  a  small  bone  of  the  spine,  and  immersed 
it  in  water,  but  it  was  not  softened;  he  put  it  into 'the 
fire,  but  it  was  not  consumed;  he  put  it  into  a  mill,  but  it 
could  not- be  pounded;. he  placed  it  upon  an  anvil  and 
struck  it  with  a  hammer,  but  the  anvil  split  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  was  broken.” — Midrash  Kohelet  (fo.  114,  3)  in  Her - 
short:  Talm.  Miscel.,  p.  295. 

lfi’-zon-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Luzon;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral,  with  slight  traces  of 
cleavage.  Hardness,  3-5 ;  specific  gravity,  4*42 ; 
color,  dark  reddish  steel-gray,  on  exposure  turning 
violet.  Luster,  black  and  metallic  ;  streak,  black  ; 
brittle.  Composition:  Sulphur,  33*14 ;  antimony, 
2*15 ;  arsenic,  16’52 ;  copper,  47’51.  Closely  related 
to  Enargite  (q.  v.).  Found  at  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands. 

lfi  -zu-lu,  ♦Hi '-§1-6-19,,  s.  [From  Ital.  lucciola= 
a  glowworm,  which  the  heads  of  flowers,  wet  with 
dew  and  sparkling  by  moonlight,  feebly  resemble. 
(Sir  J .  E.  Smith.)! 

Bot. :  Wood-rush  ;  a  genus  of  Juncace®  (Rushes). 
It  has  soft,  plane,  generally  hairy  leaves,  a  gluma- 
ceous  perianth  of  six  leaves,  and  a  one-celled,  three- 
valved  capsule  with  three  seeds.  About  forty  are 
known,  all  from  temperate  or  cold  climates. 

-1^,  suff.  [See  def.  O.  H.  Ger.  Uh;  Goth,  leiks ; 
Ger.  lich;  Dut.  lijk;  Icel.  likr,  legr.)  [Like,  aj  A 
common  adjectival  and  adverbial  ending  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  As  an  adjectival  ending,  as  in  man-h/,  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  A.  S.  -ifc=like ;  as  an  adverbial  ending, 
as  in  splendidly,  the  A.  S.  lice. 

*iy  -9,m,  s.  [Leam.]  A  leash  for  holding  hounds. 

“  In  a  pyde  lyam  leading  forth  his  hound.” 

Drayton:  Poems,  p.  21. 

iy-$,rt,  *ly-arde,  a.  [O.  Fr.  Hard .]  [Liabt.] 
Of  a  mixed  color ;  gray,  gray-haired. 

*lfb  -icke,  *lib'-yck,  a.  [Lat.  Libycus.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Libya  ;  Libyan. 

iy-§ee-na,  s.  [Gr.  lykaina— a  she-wolf.] 

Entom.:  Copper-Butterfly,  so  called  because  a 
bright  coppery-red  prevails  in  the  wing-coloring, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lycwnid®  (q.  v.). 
Lycama  phlceas  is  the  Small  Copper,  and  L.  dispar, 
the  largest  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Large  Cop¬ 
per.  In  L.  gordius  the  metallic  hue  is  strongly 
glossed  with  Blue  or  purple.  All  European. 

iy-§8en'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lyccen(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Butterflies,  nearly  world¬ 
wide  in  distribution.  The  individuals  are  small, 
the  wing-expanse  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches.  The  prevailing  colors  are  blue, 
copper-red,  or  brown.  Chief  genera :  Miletus, 
Zeritis,  Lyc®na,  Polyommatus,  Hypochrysops, 
Thecla,  Zephyrus,  Amblypodia,  and  Eumseus. 

iy  -cgin-thrope,  s.  [Gr.  lykanthropos,  from  lykos 
=a  wolf,  and  anthrqpos—a  man.] 

1.  A  man  supposed  to  have  been  transformed  into 
the  form  of  a  wolf,  and  endowed  with  a  wolf’s 
nature  and  propensities  ;  a  were-wolf  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  person  suffering  from  lycanthropy  (q.  v.). 

Iy-can-thr6'-pi-a,s.  [Modern  Latin.]  [Lycan- 

thbope.] 

Path. :  A  species  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient 
believes  himself  transformed  into  a  wolf. 

“Many  examples  of  lycanthropia  are  on  record,  although 
an  extremely  rare  disease  at  the  present  day.  *  Those 
laboring  under  lycanthropia,’  says  Paulus  ASgineta,  ‘go 
out  during  the  night,  imitating  wolves  in  all  things,  and 
lingering  about  sepulchres  until  morning.  You  may 
recognize  such  persons  by  these  marks ;  they  are  pale, 
their  vision  feeble,  their  eyes  dry,  tongue  very  dry,  and 
the  flow  of  saliva  stopped  ;  but  they  are  thirsty,  and  they 
have  incurable  ulcerations  from  frequent  falls.’  ” — Buck- 
nill  and  Tuke:  Psychological  Medicine,  p.  20?. 

ly-can-throp  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  lycanthrop(y) ;  -ic.\ 
Afflicted  with  lycanthropy. 

“In  a  fit  of  lycanthropic  madness,  she  came  upon  two 
children.” — S.  B.  Gould:  Were-Wolves ,  ch.  vi. 
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iy-can'-thr6p-ist, s.  [Eng .lycanthrop(y) ;  - ist .] 
The  same  as  Lycanthbope  (q.  v.). 

“Forestus  pronounces  the  man  to  be  a  lycanthropist, 
but  he  does  not  say  that  the  poor  fellow  believed  himself 
to  be  transformed  into  a  wolf.” — S.  B.  Gould:  Were-  Wolves, 
ch.  v. 

ly-can  -thr&p-ous,  a.  [English  lycanthrop(y) ; 
-ows.]  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with, 
lycanthropy  (q.  v.). 

“  There  are  two  unfailing  characteristics  of  lycanthrop- 
tus  belief: — (1)  There  can  nowhere  be  a  living  belief  in 
contemporary  metamorphosis  into  any  animal  which  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  particular  locality;  (2)  Belief  in 
metamorphosis  into  the  animal  most  prominent  in  any 
locality  itself  acquires  a  special  prominence.” — J.R.  F. 
McLennan,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  xv.  89. 

ly-can'-thrbp-f,  tly-kan  -throp-y,  s.  [Lycan¬ 
thbope.] 

Anthrop.:  In  a  wide  sense,  the  term  lycan¬ 
thropy  is  used  for  what  Tylor  calls  the  Doctrine  of 
Werewolves — “That  certain  men  by  natural  gift  or 
magic  art  can  turn,  for  a  time,  into  ravening  wild 
beasts.”  Less  widely,  it  denotes  a  belief  in  the 
temporary  change  of  a  man  into  a  wolf.  Such  be¬ 
lief  was  once  widely  spread.  The  dominant  Aryans 
in  India  in  long-past  ages  described  the  rude  indi¬ 
genes  by  an  epithet  signifying  “changing  their 
shape  at  will.”  In  classic  times  we  find  the  belief 
in  Herodotus  (iv.  105),  in  Pliny  ( H .  N.  viii.  34),  in 
Petronius  Arbiter  (Sat.  62,  ad  fin.),  and  in  Virgil 
(Eel.  viii.  95-99).  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustine  (de 
Civ.  Dei .  xviii  17) ;  it  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  viewed  as  a  form  of  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session.  Lycanthropy  seems  to  have  been  first 
viewed  rationally  in  1603,  when,  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Grenier,  the  judge  declared  that  it  was  “  an  insane 
delusion,  not  a  crime.”  Strange  to  say,  in  France, 
where  this  just  conclusion  was  come  to  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  the  belief  in  werewolves  still  lingers, 
and  within  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a  guide  after  dark  across 
a  wild  place  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  loupgarou. 
(Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (1873),  ch.  viii.,  where  a  copious 
bibliography  will  be  found;  see  also  Baring-Gould: 
Book  of  Were-wolves.) 

ly-ca’-on,  s.  [Greek  Lykaon,  a  king  of  Arcadia, 
father  of  Callisto.  Said  to  have  been  turned  into  a 
wolf  because  he  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Jupiter ; 
or,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  i.  163-239),  because  he 
tried  to  murder  Jupiter,  who  was  his  guest  ] 

ZoOl. .  An  aberrant  genus  of  Canid®,  containing 
but  one  species,  Lycaon  pictus  (venations),  the 
Hunting-dog.  The  head  resembles  that  of  a  hy®na, 
and  there  are  but  four  toes  on  each  foot.  It  is 
regarious,  and  commits  great  depredations  on 
ocks  of  sheep.  Habitat,  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to 
the  valley  of  the  N  ile. 

ly-§e'-uni,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lykeion,  so  named 
from  the  neighboring  temple  »f  Apollo  Lykeios,  or 
the  wolf-slayer ;  lykeios— pertaining  to  a  wolf ;  lykos 
=a  wolf.] 

1.  A  gymnasium  or  public  palffistra  with  covered 
walks  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens,  in  which 
Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 

2.  A  house,  room,  or  apartment  set  apart  for 
instruction,  lectures,  or  discourses. 

3.  An  association  or  society  for  literary  improve¬ 
ment  and  study. 

4.  A  school  for  higher  education  preparatory  to 
the  universities. 

iy§h  -gate,  s.  [Lichgate.] 
lych'-nis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Igchni8=  a  plant 
with  a  bright  scarlet  flower,  used  for  garlands. 
Hooker  and  Amott  derive  it  from  lychnos= a  light; 
because  the  thick,  cottony  substance  on  the  leaves 
of  some  species,  or  of  a  similar  plant,  have  been 
employed  as  wicks  for  lamps.] 

Bot.:  Campion,  a  genus  of  Caryophyllace®,  sub¬ 
order  Silene®.  The  corolla  is  monophyllous,  tubu¬ 
lar,  five-toothed :  the  petals  five-clawed,  sometimes 
divided  on  the  limb ;  stamens,  ten ;  styles,  usually 
five,  capsule  opening  by  five  or  ten  teeth.  About 
thirty  species  are  known,  all  from  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

IT  Bock  lychnis  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Viscaria. 

*lych-nite,  s.  [Gr.  lychnites—oi  or  like  a  lamp ; 
lychnos=&  lamp,  a  light.]  An  old  name  for  Parian 
marble,  from  its  being  quarried  by  lamplight. 

lych -no-bite,  subst.  [Gr.  lychnobios—lrvitig  by 
lamplight;  lychnos=a  lamp,  and  Znos=life.]  One 
who  labors  or  transacts  his  business  by  night,  sleep¬ 
ing  by  day. 

lych -no-scope,  s.  [Gr.  lychnos=a  lamp,  alight, 
and  skoped— to  see.] 

.  Arch.:  A  small  narrow  window  near  the  ground 
m  the  chancel  of  a  church,  so  disposed  that  through 
it  a  person  outside  may  see  the  priest  at  the  altar 
during  the  act  of  consecration. 

ly§  -ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Lyc(ium  barbarum) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ine.) 

Chemistry :  A  base  contained  in  the  Box  Thom 
(Lycium  barbarum).  The  base  obtained  from  the 
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hydrochlorate  is  a  white  radio-crystalline  mass, 
which  has  a  sharp  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  Most  of  its 
salts  are  crystallizable,  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

ly§  -I-um,  subst.  [Gr.  lykion=a  kind  of  Lycian 
thorny  shrub.] 

Bot. :  Boxthom  j  a  genus  of  Solanace®,  tribe 
Atrope®.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
spinose,  with  white,  yellow,  rose-colored,  purple,  or 
scarlet  flowers.  About  thirty  are  known.  Lycium 
europceum  is  used  for  hedges  in  the  Greek  Islands, 
though,  perhaps,  not  wild  there.  The  young  shoots 
are  eaten  in  Spain  with  oil  and  vinegar.  They  are 
also  eaten  in  India,  where  goats  browse  on  the 
plant.  The  berries  are  reputed  aphrodisiac. 

ly-coc -to-nine,  s.  TMod.  Latin  (Aconitum), 
Lycocton(um) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.:  A  base  extracted,  together  with  acolyc- 
tine,  from  wolfsbane  (Aconitum  Lycoctonum)  by 
means  of  alcohol,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
its  solubility  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  warty 
groups  of  crystals,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  is  colored  bright 
red  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

ly-CO  -de§,  s.  [Greek  lykodes,  contracted  from 
ly koeides,  woif-like ;  lykos— a  wolf,  and  eidos= form.] 
Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lycodi- 
d®.  Nine  species  are  known  from  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
four  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  American 
continent.  Lycodes  mucosus  is  from  Northumber¬ 
land  Sound. 

ly-co -di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycod(es) ;  —  at. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Fishes  of  the  order  Anacan* 
thini,  division  Anacanthini  Gadoidei.  Marine 
littoral  fishes  of  small  size,  resembling  Blennies, 
chiefly  represented  in  high  latitudes,  a  few  living 
within  the  tropical  zone. 

ly  -co-don,  s.  [Gr.  lykos=  a  wolf,  and  odous  (genit. 
odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lycodon- 
tid®  (q.  v.).  Lycodon  capensis,  a  South  African 
snake,  is  shining  greenish-brown  above,  head  with 
variations,  and  the  scales  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  less  distinctly  marked  with  white  specks  than 
those  of  the  side.  Length  about  fourteen  inches. 
It  affects  damp  situations,  near  localities  favorable 
for  concealment.  Like  most  of  the  Innocua  of  South 
Africa,  its  movements  are  slow. 

*iy -c6-dont,  s.  [Lycodon.] 

Palceont.  (pi) :  Teeth  like  those  of  a  wolf -fish, 
ly-co-don-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycodon, 
genit.  lycodont(is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
ZoOl. :  A  family  of  innocuous  colubriform  snakes, 
from  India  and  Africa.  Body  of  moderate  length, 
muzzle  flat,  pupil  vertical.  They  are  ground  snakes. 
Those  of  India  live  on  skinks,  while  the  African 
species  devours  mice  and  other  small  nocturnal 
mammals. 

lf-COg  -9,-19,,  s.  [Gr.  lykos= a  wolf,  and  gala— 
milk.  So  named  because,  when  the  plants  are 
young,  they  resemble  a  mass  of  thick  cream.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  myxogastrous  fungals.  Ly  cogala 
epidendron  has  heads  almost  the  size  of  a  nut,  with 
only  yellow,  yellowish,  or  pinkish-white  spores. 
One  species  has  a  blood-like  pulp. 

iy-co-per-da  -§e-ae ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycoperd 
(on) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Gastebomycetes.  [Lycopeb- 
DON.] 

ly-c6-per'-don,  s.  [Gr.  lykos=a  wolf,  and  per • 
domai— to  break  wind  backward.] 

Bot. :  Puff-ball ;  a  genus  of  fungals,  order  Gaste- 
roinycetes  or  Lycoperdace®,  sub-order  Trichogas- 
tres.  It  has  a  double  peridium,  the  outer  coat 
breaking  into  warts,  spines,  scales,  &c.  Lycoper- 
don  bovista  is  eatable.  The  dry  mass  of  threads 
and  spores  may  be  used  as  a  styptic.  L.  giganteum , 
a  large,  indehiscent  species,  has  also  been  used  as  a 
styptic  and  for  tinder;  the  fumes  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  chloroform.  L.  gemmatum  is  the  Common 
Puff-ball. 

lycoperdon-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  commercial  name 
of  the  underground  fungals  of  the  genus  Elapho- 
myces. 

ly-co-per-si-con,  ly-co-per'-si-cum,  s.  [Gr. 

lykos—  a  wolf,  and  persicon=  (as  adj.)  Persian;  (as 
subst.)— pearl.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanace®,  closely  akin  to  So* 
lanum.  Ten  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  South 
America.  Lycopersicon  esculentum  is  the  Tomato 
or  Love-apple.  [Tomato.] 

ly  -co-pod,  s.  [Lycopodium.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium  (q.  v.). 
ly-cop-o-dal,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycopodales  (q.v.).) 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Lycopodium, 
or  the  order  Lycopodiace®,  as  the  Lycopodai  Alii 
ance.  (Lindle  u.) 
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ly-co-po-da  -le§,  s.pl.  [Mod. Lat.  lycopod{ium ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufE.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  consisting  of  vas¬ 
cular  flowerless .plants  with  axillary  or  radical,  one 
or  many-celled  spore-cases,  and  spores  of  two  sorts. 
Orders  Lycopodiace®  and  Marsileace®  (q.  v.). 
ly  -co-pode,  s.  [Lycopodium.] 

Bot.,  Comm.  <&c.:  The  powder  contained  in  the 
spore-cases  of  Lycopodium,  clavatum  and  L.  selago. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fireworks,  for  theatrical  lightning,  also  to 
roll  up  pills,  which,  when  coated  with  it,  may  be 
put  into  water  without  being  moistened.  ( Bindley .) 

ly-co-p6-di-a'-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  lyco¬ 
podium)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot. ;  Clubmosses.  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alli¬ 
ance  Lycopodales.  It  consists  of  moss-like  plants, 
the  rootstock  .running,  creeping,  constituting  a 
corm,  or  wanting.  Stem  dichotomously  branched ; 
leaves  imbricate,  all  round  or  in  two  to  six  rows ; 
capsules,  called  sporangia,  sessile  in  the  axis  of  the 
leaves,  or  in  that  of  the  scales  of  a  terminal  or 
axillary  sessile  or  stalked  cone  ;  one  to  three-celled, 
with  macrospores  and  microspores,  the  former 
marked  at  the  top  with  two  radiating  lines.  Distri¬ 
bution  world-wide.  Known  genera,  four  or  five ; 
species,  250. 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  Lycopodiace®  seem  to  have 
begun  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  with  the  Lepidoden- 
droids,PachythecaandPsilophyton.  Thegenus  Lep- 
idodendron,  to  which  some  species  of  plants  from 
the  Devonian,  and  about  forty  (half  of  them  British) 
from  the  Carboniferous,  with  a  few  from  the  Per¬ 
mian,  have  been  referred,  is  believed  to  have  been 
Lycopodiaceous.  They  were  gigantic  when  com¬ 
pared  with  modern  Lycopodiums.  Their  fruits 
were  Lepidostrobi.  There  are  also,  in  the  Devo¬ 
nian  and  Carboniferous,  Lepidophloios,  Cordaites, 
and  Lycopodites,  the  second  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  coniferous.  Mr.  Carruthers  considers 
Sigillaria  to  have  been  Lycopodiaceous.  It  is 
found  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  being  a 
very  marked  feature  of  the  latter  rocks. 

ly-co-po-dl-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lycopodiace(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  the  Lycopodiace®,  resembling  the 
Lycopodiace®  (q.  v.). 
ly-cop  -o-dite,  s.  [Lycopodites.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopo¬ 
dites. 

ly-c6p-6-dI'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  lycopod{ium ) ; 
Lat.  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  akin  to  Lyco¬ 
podium.  The  leaves  are  inserted  all  round  the  stem 
or1  in  two  opposite  rows.  Morris  enumerates  species 
from  the  Coal  Measures,  from  the  Oolitic  Shale, 
and  from  the  London  Clay.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Devonian. 

ly-co-po-di-iim,  s.  [Gr.  lykos= a  wolf,  and  pous 
(genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Bot.  Clubmoss.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Lycopodiaceae  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  perennial 
plants,  with  erect,  prostrate,  or  creeping  stems, 
small  leaves,  and  reniform  or  one-celled,  two-valved 
capsules.  About  fifty  are  known.  They  can  be 
used  externally  as  counter  irritants.  L.  carthar- 
ticum  (?)  or  rubrum,  a  South  American  plant,  is  vio¬ 
lently  purgative.  It  has  been  used  in  elephantiasis. 
L.  phlegmaria  and  L.  squamatum  are  aphrodisiac. 
It  is  said  that  woolen  clothes  boiled  with  it  become 
blue  if  afterward  treated  with  Brazil  wood. 

ly  -cop  -sis,s.  [Lat.  lycopsis;  Gr.lykopsis,lykop- 
sos,  lijkapsos=  a  plant  like  alkanet.] 

Bot. :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  boragina- 
ceous  plants,  tribe  Anchuse®.  By  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  made  a  sub-genus  of  Anchusa.  The  corolla 
tube  is  curved,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  oblique 
limb  ;  the  nutlets  with  the  ring  equal  at  the  base. 
Anchusa  ( Lycopsis )  arvensis  is  the  Bugloss  (q.  v.). 

ly  -co-pus,  s.  [Gr.  lykos= a  wolf,  and  pous= a 
foot,  which  the  leaves  faintly  resemble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  family  Menthidee.  The 
calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  limbs  of  the  corolla  nearly 
equal;  stamens  only  two. 

ly-co  -sa,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  lykos= a  wolf. 
The  genus  is  so  named  from  the  predatory  habits  of 
some  of  the  species.  (McNicoll.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lyco- 
sid®  (q.  v.).  Lycosa  piratica  is  British.  The  most 
celebrated  species  is  L.  tarantula,  the  Tarantula 
(q.v.). 

ly-co-sau-riis,  s.  [Gr.  lykos-a.  wolf,  and  sauros, 
saura=  a  lizard.]  _  .  .  ... 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Thecodonts  of  Tnassic  (?) 

age. 

ly-co  -sl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycos(a) ;  Latin 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Entom.:  Wolf  Spiders.  A  widely-distributed 
family  of  wandering  predaceous  Spiders,  tribe  Dip- 
neumones.  Ocelli  generally  in  three  rows  ;  cephalo- 
thorax  robust,  but  narrowed  anteriorly;  falces 

bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chore 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shui 


vertical,  three  pairs  of  spinnerets,  legs  usually  ter¬ 
minated  by  three  claws  without  any  scopuke  or 
adhesive  hairs.  Many  of  the  species  frequent  woods 
and  dry  commons ;  others,  as  Lycosa,  piratica,  are 
aquatic.  Chief  genera,  Lycosa  and  Dolomedes. 

ly-cot  -ro-pal,  a.  [Gr.  lykos— a  wolf,  and  tropos 
=  a  turn,  a  direction.] 

Bot. :  An  orthotropal  ovule  curved  downward  like 
a  horseshoe. 

ly-cot  -ro  POUS.  a.  [Gr.  lykos=a  hook;  trepo= 
to  turn.]  Having  the  seeds  or  ovules  so  curved  upon 
themselves  that  the  two  ends  nearly  touch. 

ly  -da,  s.  [Gr.  fem.  of  Lydos= a  Lydian.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  family 
Tenthredinid®.  The  species  are  many.  Lyda  pra- 
tensis  and  L.  campestris  feed  on  pine-trees,  which 
they  injure,  and  L.  betulce  on  the  beech. 

lydd'-Ite,  s.  [From  Lydd,  in  Kent,  England, 
where,  manufactured.]  A  high  explosive,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  picric  acid  brought  into  a  dense 
state  by  fusion.  Lyddite  shells  were  used  by  the 
British  in  the  South  African  war  with  such  deadly 
effect  as  to  provoke  a  protest  from  the  Boers, 
lyd'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.] 

Astron. :  [Asteeoid,  110.] 

Lyd'-l-an,  a.  [Lat.  Lydius,  from  Gr.  Lydian 
Lydia.] 

1.  Geog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  ruled  over  by  Croesus,  and  afterward  a 
Persian  satrapy.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for 
their  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness ;  hence,  Lydian 
came  to  mean  effeminate,  voluptuous,  soft. 

2.  Music: 

(1) .  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  the  highest 
in  pitch;  its  music  was  of  a  soft,  pleasing  char¬ 
acter. 

(2)  The  fifth  of  the  Ecclesiastical  modes,  called 
by  mediaeval  writers,  Modus  Icetus  (the  joyful  mode), 
from  its  general  jubilant  character. 

Lydian-stone,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Basanite  (q.v.). 
lyd-ine,  s.  [Eng .  Lyd{ian)  (?);  -ine.] 

Cliem. :  A  violet  dye,  produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  on  aniline.  It  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  fatty  acids,  slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  benzol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
fatty  oils.  It  dyes'wool,  silk,  and  mordanted  cotton, 
and  the  tissues  dyed  with  it  are  not  altered  by  alka¬ 
line  carbonates  or  ammonia.  Lydine  is  a  poison 
when  taken  internally,  or  when  allowed  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  blood. 

lyd  -Ite,  s.  [Greek  Lydia  bJhos=Lydian-stone ; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Basanite  (q.  v.). 
lye  (1),  *lee,  *leye,  *lie,  *ley,  s.  [A.  S.  ledh; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  loog ;  Ger.  lauge ;  O.  H.  Ger.  louga; 
Icel.  laug.]  A  solution  of  an  alkali  ;  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  alkaline  salt  imbibed  from  the  ashes  of 
wood.  Used  in  soap-making,  in  neutralizing  an 
acid,  in  cleansing  grease  from  objects,  such  as  thin 
iron  plates  in  the  operation  of  tinning,  &c. 
lye  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  lie  (2),  a.] 

Rail.-eng. :  A  siding,  offset,  or  loop,  from  a  main 
line,  on  to  which  freight  cars  may  be  run  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading ;  also  a  siding  or 
set  of  rails  at  a  terminus  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
{Eng.) 

*lye  (3),  s.  [Lie  (1),  s.] 

*lye,  v.  i.  [Lie  (1),  a.] 

ly -ell-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  eminent  geolo¬ 
gist  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  suff.  ite(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  langite  (q.v.),  of  a  bluish- 
white  color,  occurring  in  fibrous  incrustations. 
When  named  it  was  regarded  as  a  hydrated  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  and  lime,  but  subsequent  analyses 
proved  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  langite. 
The  same  substance  was,  about  the  same  time, 
named  Devilline,  after  the  chemist  St.  Claire- 
Deville.  Found  with  langite  in  Cornwall,  England. 

iy-en-§epli'-g.-la,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lyo- to  loose,  and 
engkephalos= the  brain.] 

A  obi..:  Owen’s  first  and  lowest  group  or  sub-class 
of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  “  the  comparatively 
loose  or  disconnected  state  of  the  cerebral  hemis¬ 
pheres.  The  size  of  these  hemispheres  is  so  small 
that  they  leave  exposed  the  olfactory  ganglions,  the 
cerebellum,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes; 
their  surface  is  generally  smooth  ;  the  anfractuosi- 
ties,  when  present,  are  few  and  simple.’  ’  The  Lyen- 
cephala  include  the  orders  Marsupialia  (with  four 
families,  Rhizophaga,  PoSphaga,  Carpophaga,  and 
Entomophaga ) ,  the  Monotremata  (with  two  genera. 
Echidna  and  Ornithorhyncus). 

ly-en-geph'-alous,  a.  [English,  &c.,  lyenceph- 
al(a) ;  -ows.]  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
Lyencephala  (q.v.). 

s,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
i;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


ly  '-er-man,  s.  [English  ?2/(e) ; -er  and  maw.]  A 
name  given  to  the  Cicada  in  some  localities. 

*lyf,  s.  [Life.] 

ly-gse  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lygoe(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Geocores  or  Land  Bugs 
(q.  v.).  The  scutellum  is  short  and  triangular ;  two 
ocelli,  antenn®  four-jointed,  springing  from  below 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of 
the  rostrum,  which  has  four  nearly  equal  joints. 
The  membrane  of  the  hemelytra  has  usually  four 
or  five  longitudinal  veins.  Chief  genera,  Rhyparo- 
chromus,  Platygaster,  and  Lyg®us  (q.v.). 

ly-gae'-us,  s.  [Gr.  (lygaios)=  dark,  shadowy, 
gloomy,  from  its  being  the  habit  of  the  insects  to 
secrete  themselves.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lyg®id® 
(q.  v.).  These  insects  are  generally  red,  banded  and 
spotted  with  black.  Lygceus  equestris,  L.  saxatilis, 
and  L.  familiaris  are  found  on  the  continent  or 
Europe. 

ly-ge  -um,  s.  [Gr.  lygos= a  pliant  twig  or  rod  fit 
for  wickerwork.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phalaride®.  Only 
known  species,  Lygeum  Spartum,  a  rather  hand¬ 
some  Indian  grass  with  extensive  root-stocks  grow, 
ing  in  sand,  which  it  binds  together.  It  is  the 
esparto  grass  (q.  v.) . 

If g  -I-a,  t  lig  -I-a  s.  [Ligea.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  family  Oniscid®. 
ly-go  -di-um,  s.  [Gr.  lyaodes= like  a  lily  twig; 
lygos= a  plant,  twig,  or  rod.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  tribe  Schiz®e®.  The 
species  are  elegant  twining  plants,  which  bind 
together  the  small  shrubs  among  which  they  grow, 
ly- Ing,  (1  ),  pr.  par.,  a.  dt  s.  [Lie  (1),u.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.&partic.  adj. :  (See  the  verb). 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  telling  lies;  a 
falsehood,  a  lie. 

ly  -Ing,  (2 ),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Lie  (2),  a.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  recumbent 
or  prostrate. 

*lying-down,  s.  A  woman’s  accouchement, 
childbirth.  ( Colloq .) 

^lying-house,  s.  A  prison  for  great  offenders, 
( Colloq .  Eng.) 
lying-in,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  childbirth;  as,  a  woman  lying-in. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  childbirth;  as  a 
lying-in  hospital. 

B.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  bearing  a  child;  child¬ 
birth. 

lying-panels,  s.  pi. 

Arch.:  Panels  in  which  the  fibers  of  the  wood  lie 
in  a  horizontal  direction. 

lying-to,  s. 

2iaut. :  The  state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails  are  so 
disposed  as  to  counteract  each  other. 

ly  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lying  (1)  ;-ly.]  In  a  lying 
manner;  with  lies;  falsely, 
ly  -ken,  v.  t.  [Like,  v.  #.] 
lyke'-wake,  s.  [Lichwake.]  An  assembly  of 
persons  to  watch  in  the  chamber  of  a  corpse  by  night. 
*lym,  s.  [Leam.]  A  lime-hound  or  limmer. 
lyme,  s.  [Corrupt,  from  Lat.  elymus  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.,<Skc.:  (See  the  compound.) 
lyme-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Elymus  (q.  v.). 
ly-mex -y-lon,  s.  [Gr.  lyma={  1)  filth  or  dirt, 
(2)  ruin,  and  a-yion^firewood,  lumber.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lymex- 
ylonidw  (q.  v.)  Lymexylon  navale  infests  oak 
wood.  It  is  a  pest  in  some  European  continental 
dockyards. 

ly-mex-y-lon-I-dge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lymexy¬ 
lon;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  founded  by  Swaia- 
sou,  and  still  retained, 
ljfm  -nse-a,  s.  [Limn^a.] 
lym-nae  -a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Limn-ead-e.] 
lym  -nite,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  lymn{cea);  su S.-ite 
{Palceont.).] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  limn»a. 
lymph,  *lym'-pha,  s.  [Lat.  lympha  =  water, 
lymph,  prob.  allied  to  l imp i dus = clea r ;  Fr.  lymphe,] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Water;  any  clear  transparent 
fluid  like  water. 

“  Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod, 

Thy  murmurs  heard,  and  drunk  the  crystal  lymph." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys.:  The  chief  difference  between  chyle  and 
lymph  is  the  more  complete  state  of  preparation  for 
the  operations  of  nutrition  in  lymph,  owing  to  the 
smaller  proportion  of  solid  matter,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  fat;  it  is  comparatively  trans¬ 
parent,  high  in  the  scale  of  nutrition,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  blood  without  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles. 

2.  Bot.  Phys. :  The  sap  of  a  plant. 

IT  Vaccine  Lymph:  [Vaccination,  Vaccine.] 

lymph-channel,  lymph-sinus,  s. 

Anat.:  A  channel  or  sinus  for  the  conveyance  of 
lymph.  It  is  situated  in  the  mesenteric  gland. 
( Quain .) 

l]fm  -phad,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Gael,  long- 
phade=a  gailey.]  An  ancient  vessel  with  one  mast, 
not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  heraldry  of  Scotland. 
It  is  the  feudal  ensign  of  the  lordship  of  Lome,  and 
is  borne  by  the  family  of  Argyll,  and  the  clan  of 
Campbell. 

lfm-pha-de-nl  -tls,  s.  [Eng.  lymph ;  Gr.  aden 
=  a  gland,  and  sutf.  -itis.l  Inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands ;  also  called  lymphitis. 

l^m-phg-den  -6-mg,  s.  [Lat.  lympha  [Lymph]  ; 
Gr.  aden— a  gland,  and  suff.  -oma  (?).] 

Path.:  An  important  morbid  condition  of  the 

glands,  characterized  by  hypertrophy ;  Hodgkin’s 
isease. 

l^m'-phse-duct,  s.  [Lymphoduct.] 

l?m-phan-ge-T-tis,  s.  [Lat.  lympha  [Lymph]; 
Greek  angcheion=  a  vase  or  vessel,  and  suff.  -itis 
(Path.).] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics. 

ljfm-phan -gi-al,  adj.  [See  Lymphangeitis.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  lymphatics. 

*l£m'-phate,  *lym'-phat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  lym- 
phatus ,  pa.  par.  of  lympho—  to  drive  out  of  one’s 
senses.]  Mad,  deranged,  insane. 

lfm-phat'-ic,  *l]fm-phat  -ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

lymphaticus,  from  lyrnphatus,  pa.  par.  of  lympho= 
to  drive  out  of  one’s  senses  ;  Fr.  lyniphatique .] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to,  conveying,  or  containing 
lymph. 

“There  are  lymphatic  vessels  which  come  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  others  which  proceed  from  the  lower  extremities. 
Numerous  glands  occur  along  their  course.  The  coats  of 
the  lymphatics,  three  in  number,  are  delicate  and  trans¬ 
parent,  so  that  their  contents  may  readily  be  seen.” — 
Todd  and  Bowman:  Phys.  Anat.  (1856),  ii.  269,  289. 

*2.  Fig. :  Mad,  frenzied,  enthusiastic. 

“Horace  either  is  or  feigns  himself  lymphatick." — 
Shaftesbury:  Concerning  Enthusiasm,  §  6. 


B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  madman,  an  enthusiast. 

“All  nations  have  their  lymphatics  of  some  kind  or  an¬ 
other.” — Shaftesbury:  Concerning  Enthusiasm,  §  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) :  A  name  for  the  lymphatic  vessels 

(q.  v.). 

f2.  Bot.  ( pi.) :  The  sap  vessels  of  a  plant. 

The  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic  Temperament 
is  characterized  by  light,  sandy,  or  whitish  hair, 
light  gray  eyes,  a  pallid  complexion,  the  skin  nearly 
destitute  of  hair,  much  perspiration,  small  blood¬ 
vessels,  a  feeble  and  slow  pulse,  want  of  energy, 
both  in  animal  and  physical  functions.  Mental 
powers  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  the  reverse.  It 
is  the  weak  temperament  of  the  xanthous  variety 
of  mankind 


lymphatic-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  The  absorbent  system  for  the  transmission 
of  the  lymph,  allied  to  the  lacteal  system,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  also  first  in  fishes,  then  reptiles,  then  mam¬ 
mals.  Their  chief  use  is  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
materials  absorbed,  and  render  them  more  fitted 
for  introduction  into  the  blood.  Lymphatics  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  animal  tissue,  except 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eye,  bones,  cartilages 
and  tendons,  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord,  and  the  placenta.  Lymphatic  vessels 
like  arteries  and  veins  have  three  coats,  an  exter¬ 
nal,  middle,  and  internal ;  they  are  also  supplied 
with  valves.  [Thoracic-duct  (q.  v.).] 

lymphatic-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  lymphatic  vessels  convey  in  solution 
to  the  blood  matters  derived  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  vessels  or  from  outside.  (Todd  and  Bow¬ 
man:  Phys.  Anat.,  ii.  290.) 

ljrm'-pho-duct,  lym'-phse-duct,  subst.  [Lat. 
lympha= lymph,  and  ductus=a  leading,  a  duct.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which  con¬ 
veys  the  lymph ;  a  lymphatic.  (Blackmore.) 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Sap-vessels. 


l^m-pho-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lymph ;  o  connect.: 
Gr.  gen(ao)=to  produce ;  and  suff.  - ic .]  Connected 
with,  or  in  any  way  produced  in  or  by  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

lym'-pho-mg,  s.  [Eng.  lymph ,  and  suff.  -oma.]  A 
tumor  having  a  structure  resembling  a  lymphatic 
gland. 

If  Malignant  lymphoma :  A  pathological  condi¬ 
tion  characterized  by  the  formation  in  the  body  of 
numerous  growths  resembling  lymphatic  glands. 
The  disorder  is  generally  fatal. 

lfm-phog'-rg-phy,  s.  [Lat.  lympha  =  lymph, 
and  grapho=to  describe.]  A  treatise  on  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  origin  and 
functions. 

ljfmph  -old,  a.  [Lat.  lympha,  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form.] 

Anat. :  Having  the  form  or  aspect  of  lymph. 
There  are  lymphoid- glands  and  lymphoid- tissue. 
(Quain.) 

lymph'-y,  a.  [Eng.  lymph;  -y.]  Containing  or 
resembling  lymph. 

lyn-Qe  -gn,  a.  [Lat.  lynceus,  from  lynx  (genit. 
lyncis)  =  a  lynx.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lynx ; 
lynx-like,  acute. 

lynch,  v.  t.  To  inflict  capital  punishment  with¬ 
out  the  forms  of  law,  as  by  a  mob,  or  any  unauthor¬ 
ized  persons.  [.Lynch-law.J 
“  George  was  lynched,  as  ne  deserved.” — Emerson:  Eng¬ 
lish  Traits,  ch.  ix. 

lynch-law,  s.  Punishment,  especially  capital, 
inflicted  by  private  individuals,  independently  or 
the  legal  authorities. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  doubtful;  by  some  it  is  said  to 
be  from  James  Lynch  Fitz-Stephen,  warden  of  Galway, 
Ireland,  who,  about  1526,  sentenced  his  son  to  death  for 
murder,  and  to  prevent  a  rescue  by  a  mob,  executed  him 
with  his  own  hands,  without  due  process  of  law.  By 
others  the  term  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  state 
of  Virginia.  At  first,  in  this  country,  lynch-law  was  not 
mob  law,  as  it  is  now  understood.  It  was  orderly,  meth¬ 
odical,  and  fair  in  its  practices,  and  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  violence  or  mob  rule.  Its  distinctive  feature 
was  simply  that  its  decrees  and  findings  were  executed 
sternly  and  swiftly  upon  the  spot  of  their  delivery. 
Charles  Lynch,  whose  name  in  this  country  is  associated 
with  the  summary  proceedings  now  known  as  acts  of  lynch 
law,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  after  the  war  ended 
took  up  his  residence  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.  The 
region  in  which  he  lived  became  at  one  period  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  infested  by  bands  of  Tories  and  outlaws,  whose 
depredations  upon  the  defenseless  people  extended  from 
the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  headwaters  of  the  James 
and  other  mountain  streams.  Deserters  from  both  armies 
added  strength  and  a  semblance  of  organization  to  their 
operations.  Wherever  they  appeared  the  terror-stricken 
inhabitants  were  plundered,  harassed,  and  mercilessly 
subjected  to  every  variety  of  insult  and  outrage.  A  rem¬ 
edy  was  needed  for  this  insufferable  state  of  things  that 
should  at  once  strike  such  terror  to  these  miscreants  as 
would  relieve  a  community  already  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  hostile  invasion.  Col.  Lynch  was  the  man  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  an  emergency.  He  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  body  of  patriotic  citizens,  men  of  known 
character  and  standing.  Having  laid  his  plans  before 
them,  and  securing  their  approval,  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  put  them  into  execution.  At  the  head  of  his  followers 
he  promptly  got  upon  the  track  of  the  unsuspecting 
enemy,  captured  many  and  caused  the  others  to  flee  from 
the  country.  When  any  of  these  outlaws  fell  into  his 
hands  they  were  not  taken  at  once  to  a  tree  and  hanged  or 
tied  to  a  stake  and  shot,  as  is  now  done  under  the  per¬ 
verted  system  of  the  present  day,  a  jury  was  selected  from 
Lynch’s  men,  over  which  he  presided  as  judge;  the  cap¬ 
tives  weye  tried  separately,  the  accused  being  allowed  to 
make  his  own  defense,  and  to  show  cause,  if  he  could, 
why  he  should  not  be  punished.  If  found  guilty  the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  inflicted  on  the  spot.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  that  in  all  cases  of  Lynch-law  the  penalty 
was  death.  That  is  a  mistake.  A  writer  who  knew  Col. 
Lynch  well  was  assured  by  him  that  he  never  willingly 
condemned  a  criminal  to  capital  punishment,  and  that 
prisoners  were  frequently  let  off  with  a  severe  flogging 
and  then  liberated  on  the  condition  that  they  would  leave 
the  country. 

*lyh'-eus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Lynx.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  proposed  by  Gray  (Annals  of 
Phil.,  xxvi.),  to  include  the  lynxes,  which  are  now 
classed  as  species  (or  varieties  of  a  species)  of  the 
genus  Felis. 

lynde,  s.  [A.  S.  lind;  Sw.  &  Dan.  lind ;  Dut.  & 
Ger.  linde.]  The  linden-tree  (q.  v,), 

l^nd'-gn,  s.  [Linden.] 

Tyne,  s.  [Line,  s.]  Flax. 

*lynn,  s.  [Linn.]  A  waterfall, 
lynx,  *lince,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  lyngx .] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  common  name  for  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  Felis  lynx,  or,  as  some  zoologists  think,  of 
the  different  species  of  the  genus  Lyncus  (q.v.). 
The  Greek  lyngx  was  probably  the  Caracal  (q.  v.)  (cf. 
Ovid,  Met,,  xv.  413).  Lynxes  shared  with  leopards 


the  duty  of  drawing  the  chariot  of  Bacchus  (Pers.  i. 
101 ;  Virg.,  Georgic  i.  264) ;  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxvm. 
32)  calls  them  the  most  “sharp-sighted  of  all  Quad¬ 
rupeds,”  hence  the  epithet  lynx-eyed  (q.v.).  The 
lynxes  are  all  of  moderate  size,  but  larger  than  the 
true  cats ;  limbs  long,  tail  short  and  stumpy,  ears 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  hair,  the  cheeks  bearded, 
and  pads  of  the  feet  overgrown  with  hair ;  color, 
light-brown  or  gray,  more  or  less  spotted  with  a 
darker  shade.  They  are  fierce  and  savage,  and 
prey  on  sheep  and  poultry.  Their  skins  are  valm 
able  as  fur.  Felis  lynx  is  the  Common  Lynx,  found 
in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  for¬ 
merly  in  the  forest  regions  of  Central  Europe ;  F . 
^ ervaria  is  a  native  of  Siberia ;  F.  pardina  of  Tur¬ 
key,  Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain;  and  F. 
isabellina  of  Tibet.  The  New  World  has  also  four 
lynxes :  F.  canadensis,  the  Canada  Lynx,  the  most 
northern  species ;  F.  rufa,  the  Bay  or  Red  Lynx,  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  over  the  United  States,  but  giving 
place  in  Texas  and  the  south  of  California  to  F. 
maculata,  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  F. 
fasciata.  Prof.  Flower  is  of  opinion  that,  on  further 
investigation,  all  these  will  be  found  to  be  varieties 
of  a  single  species. 

2.  Astron.:  A  constellation  of  Hevelius,  between 
the  head  of  Ursa  Major  and  the  star  Capella.  None 
of  the  stars  in  the  group  are  larger  than  the  fourth 
magnitude.* 

lynx-eyed,  a.  Having  sharp,  acute  sight. 

ly  -on,  s.  lLion.] 

lyon-court,  s.  The  Scottish  court  of  the  Lyon 
king-at-arms  (q.  v.). 

IT  Lyon  king-at  (or  of)  arms: 

Her.:  An  official  in  Scotland,  deriving  his  title 
from  the  lion  rampant,  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  He  has  authority  to  inspect  the 
arms  and  ensigns-armorial  of  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  to  distinguish  the  arms 
of  the  younger  branches  of  families,  and  to  give 
proper  arms  to  those  entitled  to  bear  them,  to  ma¬ 
triculate  such  arms,  and  to  fine  those  who  bear  arms 
which  are  not  matriculated.  He  also  appoints  and 
superintends  messengers-at-arms.  He  is  assisted 
also  by  heralds  and  pursuivants.  Called  also  Lord 
Lyon. 

ly-6-net  -I  g,  s.  [Named  after  Lyonet,  the  ento¬ 
mologist.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lyon- 
etidse.  The  larvee  of  Lyonetia  clerckella  burrow  in 
the  leaves  of  the  apple  and  cherry-trees. 

iy  &-net  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lyonetia,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  tribe 
Tineina.  Head  generally  smooth  ;  antenn®,  with  the 
basal  joint  expanded  into  an  eye-cap  ;  the  anterior 
wings  narrow ;  posterior  wings  lanceolate,  with 
long  cilia ;  larv®  with  sixteen  legs,  most  of  them 
leaf  miners. '  Genera,  five. 

ly’-on-nai§e',  a.  [Fr.  Lyon,  and  fem.  suf.  - aise .] 
A  descriptive  term  applied  to  potatoes  which  have 
been  cut  into  small  cubes  and  cooked  in  oil  or 
butter  flavored  with  parsley,  &c. 

ly-pe-mani-g,  s.  [Fr.  lypimanie,  from  Greek 
lype= pain  of  mind,  grief,  and  »wmza=madness.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  The  melancholia  of  the  ancients. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Esquirol  to  signify 
disorder  of  the  faculties  with  respect  to  one  or  a 
small  number  of  objects,  with  predominance  of  a 
sorrowful  and  depressing  passion. 

ly-po-ma'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lyo= to  loosen ;  poma 
(genit.  pomafos)  =  a  lid.]  An  order  of  brachiopods 
with  unarticulated  shells.  Called  also  lypoma. 

iy-rg,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  lyre  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  A  triangular  portion  of  the  corpus  cal¬ 
losum,  marked  with  transverse  longitudinal  and 
oblique  lines. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Lyre  or  Harp,  one  of  the  twenty 
ancient  Northern  constellations.  It  is  situated  to 
the  southeast  of  the  head  of  Draco,  having  Her¬ 
cules  on  the  west  and  south  and  Cygnus  on  the  east. 
Though  a  small  constellation,  it  contains  the  large 
star  Vega  (q.  v.),  with  nearly  twenty  others  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and,  according  to  Bode,  166  in  all, 
including  telescopic  stars. 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Brachiopoda,  genus 
Terabratella. 

ly  -rate,  ly  -rat-ed,  a.  LLat.  lyra=a  lyre.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  lyrate  manner,  so  as  to  faintly 
resemble  a  lyre. 

2.  Bot.:  Lyre-shaped;  a  kind  of  pinnatilobate 
leaf,  having  the  lobes  divided  into  an  uncertain 
depth ;  panduriform,  but  with  several  sinuses  on 
each  side,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size  to  the 
base;  as  the  leaves  of  Geum  urbanum,  Raphanus 
raphanistrum.  (Lindley.) 

*lyre  (y  as  I)  (1),  Mere,  Tire,  *luke,  s.  [A.  S. 
hleor ;  Icel.  hlyr;  O.  L.  Ger.  hleor. ]  The  face,  the 
countenance,  the  complexion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  gnite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  trjp,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


lyre 
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lyre  (y  as  I)  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  lyra;  Gr.  lyra= a 
Ijre.J 

1.  Mus. :  One  of  the  most  ancient  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  The  word  lyre  (lyra)  does  not  occur  in 
Homer;  he  speaks  only  of  the 
citharis  and  phorminx.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  citharis  (or 
guitar)  and  a  lyre  is  that  the 
neck  of  the  former  runs  behind 
the  upper  part  of  the  strings, 
while  the  strings  of  the  latter  are 
free  on  both  sides.  Its  invention 
is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Hermes 
(in  Latin  Mercury),  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer,  gave  it  to  Apollo, 
the  first  that  played  upon  it  with 
method,  and  accompanied  it  with 
poetry.  The  invention  of  the 
primitive  lyre,  with  three  strings, 
is  ascribed  to  the  first  Egyptian 
Hermes.  It  is  said  that  Terpan- 
der  added.  several  strings  to  the 
lyre,  making  the  number  seven, 

B.  C.  673,  and  that  Phyrnis,  a  mu¬ 
sician  of  Mitylene,  added  two  Lyre, 
more,  making  nine,  B.  C.  438.  The 

number  was  afterward  increased  to  eleven  and 
finally  to  sixteen. 

2.  Astron.:  [Lyra.] 
lyre-bat,  s. 

Zodl.:  Megaderma  lyra ,  a  bat  of  the  family  Rhin- 
olophidee  (Nycteridee).  Habitat,  continental  India 
and  Ceylon  ;  length,  three-and-a-half  inches  :  slaty- 
blue  in  color,  paler  beneath ;  ears  about  half  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  It  is  carnivorous, 
and,  in  addition  to  insects,  feeds  on  frogs,  fish,  and 
even  smaller  bats, 
lyre-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Menura  superba  (or  novcc-hollandioe), 
an  insectivorous  Australian  bird,  placed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  in  his  Coracomorphee.  (In  this  con¬ 
nection  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  Proc.  Zodl. 
Soc.,  1867,  pp.  688,  689).  Habitat  New  South  Wales, 
the  southern  part  of  Queensland,  and  perhaps  some 
parts  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  The  lyre¬ 
bird  is  not  so  large 
as  a  hen-pheasant; 
lumage,  sooty- 
rown,  relieved  by 
rufous  on  the  chin, 
throat,  some  of  the 
wing-feathers,  and 
the  tail-coverts.  The 
sixteen  rectrices  are 
developed  in  the 
male  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fashion  that 
gives  the  bird  its 
English  name.  The 
two  exterior  have  the 
outer  web  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  inner 
very  broad,  and  they 
curve  at  first  out-  Lyre-bird, 

ward, then  somewhat 

inward,  and  near  the  tip  outward  again,  bending 
round  so  as  to  present  a  lyre-like  form.  The  middle 
pair  of  feathers  have  the  outer  web  broad,  and  the 
inner  web  very  narrow  ;  they  cross  near  their  base, 
and  then  diverge,  bending  round  forward  near  the 
tip.  The  remaining  twelve  feathers  are  thinly  fur¬ 
nished  with  barbs,  and  present  a  hair-like  appear¬ 
ance.  The  lyre-bird  is  becoming  rare  ;  and  though 
specimens  have  been  carried  to  other  countries 
than  its  own,  none  have  long  survived  in  captivity, 
lyre-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Dielytra  spectabilis. 
lyre-pheasant,  s.  [Lyre-bird.] 
lyre-shaped,  a.  [Lyrate,  2.] 
lyre-tail,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Menura  (q.  v.). 
lyr-en-peph  -a-la  (yr  as  'ir),  s.pl.  [Gr.  lyra- a 
lyre,  and  engkephalon=the  brain,  so  named  because 
the  brain  of  reptiles  somewhat  resembles  the  loose 
brain  of  birds.] 

Zodl.:  A  name  given  by  Owen  to  Reptiles  (q.  v.). 
lfr'-Ic,  *lir'-lcke,  *lyr  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
lyricus;  from  G  r .  ly  rikos—pevt  a  i  o  i  u  g  to  the  lyre  ; 
lyra= a  lyre  ;  Fr.  lyrique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lirico .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  lyre  or 
harp ;  intended  or  suited  for  the  lyre. 

“His  [VEschylus]  versification  with  the  intermixture  of 
lyric  composition  is  more  various  than  that  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.” — Observer,  No.  70. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  composer  or  writer  of  lyric  poems. 

“The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyricks,  did  not  only  compose  the 
words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to  music  himself.” 
—Addison. 


2.  A  lyric  poem  or  composition. 

“  Or  else  at  wakes  with  Joan  and  Hodge  rejoice, 
Where  H’Urfey’s  lyrics  swell  in  every  voice.” 

Gay:  Shepherd' s  Week;  Wednesday. 

3.  A  verse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  lyric 
poetry. 

lyric-poetry,  s.  Originally  poems  intended  to 
be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  lyre ; 
now  poems  intended  for  musical  recitation,  and 
especially  poems  expressing  or  referring  to  the 
poet  s  individual  thoughts  and  emotions,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  which 
is  concerned  with  external  circumstances  and 
events. 

lyric-stage,  s.  A  term  applied  to  operatic  rep¬ 
resentations. 

ljfr'-ic,  v.  t.  [Lyric,  a.]  To  sing  in  a  lyrical 
manner. 

*lj?r-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  lyric ;  -ah]  The  same  as 
Lyric  (q.  v.). 

*l£r  -i-chord,  s.  [Eng.  lyre,  and  chord.'] 

Music:  An  old  name  for  a  vertical  harpsichord. 
lyr  -i-9i§m,  s.  [En g.  lyric ;  ■ism.']  A  lyric  poem 
or  composition ;  lyrical  form  of  language. 

lyr-ie,  s.  [Icel.  hlyri .]  A  name  given  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  fisn  known  more  generally  as  the  armed 
bull-head. 

lyr  -I-form,  a.  [Fr.  lyriforme,  from  Lat.  lyra= 
a  lyre,  and/orma=shape.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
lyre ;  more  or  less  closely  resembling  a  lyre  in  con¬ 
formation.  [Lyre-bird.] 

lyr  -I§m  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Eng.  lyr(e);  -ism.']  A 
musical  performance. 

“  The  lyrism  .  .  .  had  gradually  assumed  a  rather 
deafening  and  complex  character.” — G.  Eliot;  Adam  Bede, 
ch.  liii. 

l^r'-ist,  s.  [Lat.  lyristes ,  from  Gr.  lyristes,  from 
lyra=&  lyre;  Fr.  lyriste.]  One  who  plays  on  the 
lyre  or  harp. 

“From  her  wilds  Ierne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong.” 

Shelley;  Adonais,  nti. 

lf-Sl-16  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  lysis= loosing,  setting  free, 
and  loma= a  hem,  fringe,  or  border.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Mimoseee,  akin  to  Acacia. 

ljrs-i-ma  -chl-a,  s.  [Lat.  lysimachia;  Gr.  lysi- 
macko?i= loosestrife.] 

Bot. :  Loosestrife,  a  genus  of  Primulaceae,  family 
Primulidw.  The  calyx  is  five-partite,  the  corolla 
rotate,  the  stamens  glabrous  or  glandular,  the  cap¬ 
sule  opening  at  the  summit,  with  five  to  ten  teeth 
or  valves.  Known  species,  forty,  chiefly  from  the 
temperate  zone.  Four  ( Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L. 
nemorum,  L.  nummularia,  and  L.  thyrsifiora )  are 
British.  The  first  and  second  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  ;  they  have  yellow  flowers.  Prof.  Watt  says 
that  L.  Candida  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Munipoor  as  a  pot-herb  with  fish. 

ly  -SIS,  s.  [Gr.  lysis=  a  loosing;  lyo= to  loose.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  plinth  or  step  above  the  cornice  of 
the  podium  which  surrounds  the  stylobate. 

2.  Med. :  The  gradual  cooling  down  and  deferves¬ 
cence  in  fever  slowly  and  regularly  for  several  days 
without  any  marked  increase  of  excreta. 

ljrs  -sa,  subst.  [Greek.]  Madness  of  a  dog; 
hydrophobia. 

lys-sa-ki'-use,  lys-sa-kl'-na,  s.pl.  [Gr.  iysis= 

a  loosing,  setting  free;  ake— a  point,  an  edge,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince,  or  neut.  -ina.] 

Zodl. :  A  subfamily  of  hexactinellid  sponges,  hav¬ 
ing  the  spicules  loosely  arranged  into  a  fibrous 
skeleton. 

lys-sa-klne,  a.  &  s.  [Lyssakina.J 

A.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  sponges  having  the 
spicules  loosely  arranged. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sponge  having  this  structure, 
lyssakine-hexactinellids  (or  sponges),  s.pl. 
Zodl. :  Sponges  of  the  Hexactinellid  type. 
l3?s-ur  -us,  s.  [Gr.  lysis— a  loosing,  setting  free, 

and  our  on— urine.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungals,  sub¬ 
order  Phalloidei  (q.  v.).  Lysurus  mokusin  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Chinese  in  gangrenous  ulcers.  It  is 
also  eaten,  but  is  often  poisonous. 

ly-slm'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  lisis  =  loosing,  and  metron 
=  measure.]  A  device  for  measuring  the  rate  of 
the  percolation  of  rain  through  the  soil. 

ly-ter'-I-sm,  a.  [Gr.  lyterios= loosing,  deliver¬ 
ing;  lyter— a  looser ;  lyd— to  loose,  to  free.] 

Med. :  Terminating  a  disease  ;  indicating  the  end 
of  a  disease. 

lythe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish;  the  coal- 
fish  or  whiting  pollack  in  its  fourth  year. 

“There  is  no  need  for  good  fishing  when  you  catch 
lythe." — Black;  Princess  of  Thule,  ch.  ii. 


l?-thra-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lythr(um);  fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Loosestrifes  or  Lythrads,  an  order  of  perig- 
ynous  exogens,  alliance  Saxifragales.  It  consists 
of  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  frequently  with  four-cor¬ 
nered  branches,  generally  opposite,  entire,  and  soli¬ 
tary,  or  clustered  regular  or  irregular,  axillary  or 
terminal,  spikes  or  racemes;  calyx  tubular,  ribbed 
petals  inserted  between  the  outer  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
very  deciduous  or  wanting.  Stamens  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  petals,  or  two  or  three  times  as  many, 
inserted  into  the  calyx  below  them  ;  ovary,  supe¬ 
rior,  generally  two  to  six  celled,  rarely  one-celled; 
seeds,  numerous,  small ;  capsule,  membranous  ana 
dehiscent.  Known  genera,  thirty;  species,  250, 
chiefly  from  the  tropics. 

lyth-re-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lythrum,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lythraceee  (q.  v.),  having  the 
seeds  wingless. 

Iy-thr6-de§,  s.  [Named  by  Karsten  from  Gr. 
lyt hr odes= soiled  by  blood.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Nephelite  (q.  v.),  having  a 
peculiar  greasy  luster,  hence  Ger.  fettste  in=  fat- 
stone.  Colors  yellow,  flesh-red,  or  as  the  original 
was  described,  red  spotted,  like  streaming  blood. 
Found  in  the  Zircon-syenite  of  Frederiksvarn  and 
other  places  in  Norway. 

ly-thrum,  s.  [Gr.  lythron— filth,  defilement, 
especially  of  blood,  referring  to  the  purple  color  of 
some  of  the  genus.] 

Bot. :  Loosestrife,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Lythreee.  Calyx,  inferior,  tubular,  with  eight  to 
twelve  small  teeth ;  petals,  four  to  six ;  stamens, 
the  same  number  or  twice  as  many ;  capsule,  two- 
celled.  Twelve  species  are  known. 

lyt  -ta,  s.  [Lat.  lytta= a  worm  under  a  dog’s 
tongue,  said  to  produce  madness.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Heteromera, 
sub-tribe  Trachelia.  Lytta  vesicatoria  is  the  Blister- 
fly.  It  exists  in  the  south  of  Europe,  feeding 
chiefly  on  the  ash.  L.  assamensis,  L.  giga,  and  L. 
violacea  are  used  in  India  as  blistering  agents. 
(Prof.  Watt.) 


THE  thirteenth  letter  and  the 
tenth  consonant  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet, is  classed  among 
the  liquids.  It  has  a  labial 
and  a  nasal  articulation,  the 
lips  being  compressed  and  the 
uvula  lowered,  so  as  to  form 
a  humming  noise  through  the 
nose.  M  has  but  one  sound  in 
English,  as  in  man,  much, 
time.  It  is  always  sounded  in 
native  English  words,  but  is 
silent  in  some  few  words,  as  mnemonic,  derived 
from  other  languages.  M  has  been  lost  from  some 
of  the  oldest  English  words,  as,  five— A.  S.  flf, 
Goth .fimf;  soft— A.  S.  softe,  Ger.  sanft=samft.  It 
has  been  weakened  to  n,  as  in  ant=  A.  S.  ceme#e= 
emmet;  count— O.  Fr.  cumte,  Lat.  comes ;  noun— 
Fr.  nom,  Lat.  nomen;  ransom=0.  Fr.  raancon, 
Lat.  redemption  M.  Eng.  ramson.  In  some  cases  m 
represents  an  original  n,  as  in  hemp= A.  S.henep, 
hcenep;  tempt=0.  Fr.  tenter,  Lat.  tento;  comfort= 
O.  Fr.  confort,  Lat.  conforto;  vellum— Fr.  velin; 
megrim— Ft.  migraine. 

I.  As  an  initial  M  is  used:  For  master  (Lat.  ma- 
qister),  as  A.  M.  (magister  artium)  =  Master  of  Arts ; 
for  medicine,  as  M.  D.=Doctor  of  Medicine;  for 
mundi  (Lat.=of  the  world),  as  in  A.  M.  ( anno 
mundi)  =  in  the  year  of  the  world;  for  member,  as 
M.  C.  =  Member  of  Congress. 

JI.  As  a  symbol  M  is  used : 

In  numer.:  For  1,000;  with  a  dash  over  it  (S)  for 

1,000,000. 

*1[  To  have  an  M  under  (or  by)  the  girdle :  To  have 
the  courtesy  to  address  persons  as  Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs., 
or  Madame. 

ma,  conj.  [Ital.] 

Music:  But;  as,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo= fast,  but 
not  too  fast. 

ma,  s.  [Mamma.]  A  child’s  shortened  form  of 

mamma. 

Maa,  s.  [See  Mew.] 

maa'-lin,  s.  [Etym.  not  known.]  A  name  for  the 
Kestrel  and  also  the  Sparrow-hawk. 

ma  am,  s.  [A  contr.  of  madam  (q.  v.).] 

ma  -a-ra-shell,  s.  [Native  name.]  An  orna¬ 
mental  spiral  shell.  Turbo  margaritaceus,  a  native 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

ma-ash  -a,  s.  [Native  name.]  An  East  Indian 
coin,  value  rather  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a 
rupee. 


bbil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
>cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bpl,  del. 


maat 
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Maccabees 


maat,  a.  [Mate,  a.] 

ma.b,  s.  [Wei.  =  a  child.] 

1.  A  mythical  personage,  sometimes  described  as 
the  queen  of  the  fairies. 

2.  A  slattern.  (Brov.Eng.) 

mab,  v.  i.  [Mab,  s.]  To  be  slovenly ;  to  dress  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 

ma'-bgi,  s.  [Native  name  of  the  tree  on  the  Island 
of  Tongataboo.  (Forster.)) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenaceee,  closely  akin  to  Dios- 
pyros.  It  is  believed  to  furnish  the  ebony  of  Cey¬ 
lon.  The  berries  of  Maba  buxifolia  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  India.  The  wood  is  dark  colored, 
very  hard  and  durable. 

*mab’-ble,  *ma-ble,  v.  t.  [Moble.]  To  wrap 
up. 

“  Their  heads  and  faces  so  mabled  in  fine  linnen.” — 
Sandys:  Travels,  bk.  i.,  p.  69. 

mab -by,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  spirit  distilled 
from  potatoes  in  Barbadoes. 

ma-bo'-la,  subst.  [Native  name  (?).]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

c.abola-fruit,  s. 

Bot. :  Diospyros  mabola  or  discolor,  a  tree  wild  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mac,  pref.  [Gael. —  son.]  A  prefix  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  Scotch  names ;  as,  MacGregor,  MacDon¬ 
ald,  &c.  It  corresponds  with  son  in  surnames  of 
Teutonic  origin,  Fitz  in  those  of  Romance  origin, 
Ap  or  Ab  in  Welsh  surnames,  and  O  in  Irish. 

ma-ca'-co  (1),  ma-cau'-co,  subst.  [The  native 
name.] 

Zodl. :  Buffon’s  name  for  Lemur  catta,  the  Ring¬ 
tailed  or  Cat-like  Lemur.  Color,  chinchilla-gray, 
with  a  banded  tail  of  black  and  gray  rings,  under 
parts  white.  The  hind  limbs  exceed  the  fore  limbs 
in  height,  and  this  gives  the  body  an  arched  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  readily  domesticated,  and  may 
be  often  seen  in  captivity.  They  range  along  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  Madagascar. 

ma-ca'-co  (2),  s.  [Native  name  (?).]  (Seethe 
compounds.) 

macaco-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Tococa  guianensis. 
macaco-worm,  s. 

Entom. :  Cuterebra  noxialis. 

“  A  gad-fly  found  at  Cayenne  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  macaco-worm;  it  .  .  .  usually  attacks  the 
skin  of  oxen  and  dogs  in  South  America.  It  is  accident¬ 
ally  found  sometimes  on  man.” — P.J.  Van  Beneden:  Ani¬ 
mal  Parasites,  p.  175. 

ma-ca'-cus,  s.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  macaque .] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys,  and  the 
section  of  it  having  the  tail  long,  generally  both 
with  cheek  pouches  and  natesal  callosities.  Maca - 
cms  Inuus  is  the  Barbary  Ape,  the  species  a  colony 
of  which  is  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  This  is  the 
only  recent  monkey  found  in  Europe.  Macacus 
eilenus  is  the  Wanderoo  of  India.  Called  also  Inuus 
(q.  v.).  Several  other  species  are  known,  which  are 
described  under  their  popular  names. 

2.  Palceont.:  Found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  (?)  of 
the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocene  of  Italy  and  the 
south  of  England. 

mac-ad- am-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  macadamiz(e) ; 
- ation .]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  macadamizing  a 
road.  The  stone  is  broken  into  angular  pieces  of  a 
Uniform  size,  and,  after  being  laid,  is  consolidated 
and  leveled  by  means  of  heavy  rollers.  A  mode  of 
paving  roads  introduced  by  Macadam,  the  metal  or 
surface  stone  consisting  of  pieces  of  granite,  whin- 
etone,  limestone,  or  hard  freestone,  according  to 
the  kind  of  rock  which  is  accessible. 

“Neither  the  government  nor  the  inhabitants  are  for  a 
time  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  macadamization.” — 
A.  Trollope:  Australia,  i.  493. 

mac-ad ’-am-Ize,  v.  t.  [Named  after  Macadam , 
the  introducer  of  the  system.]  To  pave,  cover,  or 
repair  a  road  by  the  process  of  macadamization 
(q-  v.).  ^ 

mac-ad'-(tm  road,  s.  [After  Macadam,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  and  road.]  A  road  formed  by  macadamiza¬ 
tion. 

m?i-ca  -6,  s.  [Macaw.] 

ma-caque'  (que  as  k).  s.  [Fr.,  from  the  native 
name.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  Macacus  cynomolgus,  the  Common  Ma¬ 
caque,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  long-tailed  section  of  this  genus.  Habitat, 
the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  the 
adult  Macaque,  the  body  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  limbs,  and  the  shoulders  abnormally  developed ; 
the  limbs  are  short,  as  is  the  fur.  Olive-brown, 
spotted  with  black,  on  the  head  and  body,  gray  on 


the  limb;  tail  blackish.  It  is  quiet  and  good- 
tempered  when  young,  but  becomes  savage  and 
brutal  as  it  grows  older.  Albinoes  of  this  species 
sometimes  occur. 

2.  PI. :  The  genus  Macacus  (q.  v.). 

mac-<t-ran'-git,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Acalyphose. 
Macaranga  dentata  and  M.  gummiflua ,  trees  found 
in  Sikkim,  are  used  for  fencing  or  temporary  huts. 
M.  indica  and  M.  tomentosa  yield  gum  resins ;  that 
of  the  latter  tree  is  used,  according  to  Gamble, 
medicinally,  and  for  takingimpressions.  ( Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.) 

ma~car  -i-a,  s.  [Gr.  mafcarfa=happiness,  bliss.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macar- 
idae(q.  v.).  Macaria  liturata  is  the  Tawny-barred 
Angle  found  in  fir  woods. 

Ma-car’-l-a  §,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  Monothelites  of  Antioch,  so 
called  from  Macarius,  who  was  patriarch  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople  (A.  D. 
620) ,  at  which  he  defended  his  opinions,  but  was 
condemned.  [Monothelites.] 

ma-car  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  macar(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Geometrina. 
Antennae  in  the  males  pubescent,  rarely  pectinated, 
fore  wings  running  into  a  prolonged  tip,  hinder 
ones  angular,  somewhat  dentate.  Larvae  with  ten 
or  twelve  legs. 

*mac'-<l-lize,  v.  t.  [Greek  makarizb— to  make 
happy,  to  bless;  makaros— happy,  blessed.]  To 
bless,  to  pronounce  or  consider  happy,  to  congratu¬ 
late. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  confused  heap,  medley,  or  jumble  of  several 
things. 

2.  Macaronic  verse. 

IT  Macaronic  verse  or  poetry :  A  term  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  Theophilo  Foleugo  (otherwise  Merlinus 
Coccaius),  in  1509,  to  designate  a  kind  of  humorous 
or  ludicrous  verses,  in  which  words  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  with  Latin  terminations  or  inflections,  are 
mixed  up  with  Latin  words.  Verses  in  which  for¬ 
eign  words  are  ludicrously  distorted  and  jumbled 
together. 

Below  we  give  a  sample : 

“  Felis  sedit  by  a  hole, 

Intente  there,  cum  omni  soul, 

Predare  rats, 

Et  mice  currerunt  trans  the  floor 
TJnus,  duo,  tres,  a  score  or  more 
Oblite  cats.” 

Of  which  the  following  translation  has  been  offered: 
“A  pussy  cat  sat  by  a  hole 
Intent  there  with  all  of  her  soul, 

To  catch  and  destroy  the  rats 
And  the  mice  that  ran  over  the  floor 
One,  two,  three,  a  score  say  or  more 
Entirely  forgetful  of  cats.” 

mac-a-roon  ,  *mak-a-ron,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ItaL 

macaroni— macaroni  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  sweetcake  or  sweet  biscuit 
made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

*2.  A  low,  coarse  fellow,  a  finical  fellow,  a  maca¬ 
roon. 

“  I  sigh,  and  sweat, 

To  hear  this  makaron  talke,  in  vaine.” 

Donne:  Satires,  sat.  4. 

Mg,-cart'-nef,  s.  [For  etym.  see  compound.] 


“  The  word  macarize  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men 
who  are  familiar  with  Aristotle,  to  supply  a  word  wanting 
in  our  language.  .  .  .  Men  are  admired  for  what  they 
are,  commended  for  what  they  do,  and  macarized  for 
what  they  have.” — Whately:  Bacon;  Essays,  p.  473. 

mac-ar-o’-ni,  mac-car-o-ni,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Ital. 

maccaroni= a  kind  of  paste  meat  boiled  in  broth 
and  dressed  with  butter,  cheese,  and  spice  ( Florio ) ; 
Ital.  maccheroni ;  cf.  Gr.  makaria= a  mess  of  broth 
and  pearl-barley,  a  kind  of  porridge.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit. :  An  article  of  food  composed  of  the  dough 
of  fine  wheaten  flour,  made  into  long,  slender  tubes 
varying  in  diameter  from  one-eighth  cf  an  inch  to 
an  inch.  It  is  a  favorite  food  in  Italy. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  medley,  an  extravagance,  an  idle  fancy. 

*2.  A  droll,  a  fool. 

3.  A  fop,  a  dandy,  an  exquisite.  They  led  the 
fashion  from  1770  to  1775.  They  were  distinguished 
by  the  immense  knot  of  artificial 
hair  worn  by  them,  a  very  small 
cocked  hat,  jacket,  waistcoat, 
and  small  clothes  very  tight  to 
the  body,  and  a  walking-stick 
ornamented  with  long  tassels. 

“This  fellow  would  turn  rake  and 
macaroni,  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a 
week  longer.” — Garrick:  Bon  Ton,  i.  1. 

4.  PI. :  A  body  of  soldiers 
from  Maryland  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  so  called  on 
account  of  their  showy  uniform. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Foppish,  fashion¬ 
able,  dandy,  affected. 

“Ye  travel’d  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train* 

Of  French  friseurs  and  nosegays 
justly  vain  .  .  . 

Lend  me  your  hands.” 

Goldsmith;  Epilogue,  spoken  by 
Mrs.  Bulkley. 

mac-a-ro'-nl-an,  *mac-ca- 
ro’-ni-iin,  a.&s.  [Eng.  macaroni ;  -an.) 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Macaroni  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Macaronic  verse. 


Macartney-cock,  s. 

Ornith.:  Euplocomus  ignitus,  a  gallinaceous  bird, 
first  described  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney’s 
embassy  to  China.  Length  of  adult  male,  about 
two  feet.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Impeyan-pheasant  in  its  rich  metallic  coloring,  but 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  brilliant  orange  ;  the  tail 
bluish-green,  orange,  and  white.  Habitat,  Sum  atra 
and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Ma-cas'-sar,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Macassar-oil,  s.  An  oil  used  for  promoting  and 
strengthening  the  growth  of  the  hair,  so  named 
from  having  been  originally  brought  from  Macassar. 
The  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  a  prepared 
mixture  of  castor  and  olive-oil. 

“In  earthly  virtue  nothing  could  surpass  her. 

Save  thine  incomparable  oil.  Macassar.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  i.  17. 

mg.-cau -co,  s.  [Macaco.] 

ma-caw',  *ma-ca  -6,  *mac-caw  ,s.  [The  native 
name  in  the  West  Indian  Islands.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  for  any  member  of 
the  South  American  family  Araidae,  and  more 
strictly  of  the  genus  Ara  (Brisson) ,  or  Macrocercus 
( Vieillot ).  The  macaws  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and.  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  They  are 
less  docile  than  the  true  parrots,  can  rarely  be 
taught  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  words,  and 
their  cry  is  harsh  and  disagreeable.  The  Scarlet 
Macaw,  Ara  macaOj  is  a  very  handsome  bird;  the 
principal  color  is  bright-red,  with  blue  rump,  vent, 
tail-coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish-blue  and  yel¬ 
low  wing-coverts,  tail,  two-thirds  of  whole  length 
blue  and  crimson.  The  Red  and  Blue  Macaw,  A. 
aracanga,  resembles  the  first  species,  but  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  wing-coverts  is  bright  yellow.  The  Green 
Macaw,  A.  militaris,  has  lively  green  plumage, 
lower  back,  upper  tail,  and  wing-coverts  blue,  the 
under  surface  orange-yellow.  The  Blue  and  Yellow 
Macaw,  A.  araraun a,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  genus. 

macaw-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  Solanum  mammosum. 


Macaroni. 


“  The  macaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  con. 
sisting  of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages,  with 
words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  latin  words 
modernized.” — Cambridge:  Scribleriad,  bk.  ii.  (Note  16.) 

mac-a-ron’-Ic,  mac-ca-ron’-lc,  mac-a-ron- 
lCk,  a.&s.  [French  macaronique.  from  macaroni 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dish  or  food  mac¬ 
aroni. 

II.  Figuratively : 

]•  .Pertaining  to  or  like  a  macaroni;  empty, 
trifling,  vain,  affected. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  jumble  or  mixture  of  ill-formed 
words,  or  of  every-day  words  to  which  Latin  termi¬ 
nations  have  been  added,  or  of  Latin  or  other  for¬ 
eign  words  Anglicized ;  as,  macaronic  verse. 


macaw-fat,  s. 

Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  Oil  Palm, 

Elceis  guineensis. 

macaw-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Acrocomia _  fusiformis,  and  (2)  A. 
lasiospatha ;  the  latter  is  called  the  Great  Macaw- 
tree. 

Mac-cg,-be  -an,  a.  [English  Maccabe(e) ;  -aw.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Maccabees. 

Mac'-ca-bee§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  Maccabceus;  Greek 
Makkabaios ;  from  Heb.  maqqabhoth,  or  maqqebheth 
—  a  hammer;  from  the  last  three  letters  of  the 
EL???es  A?]ra^1^m,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  on  the  banner 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  from  the  first  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Mikamokah  baelim  Jehovah  (“Who 
is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods?”)  in 
Exod.  xv.  11.] 


f3,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 
©r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


Maccabees 
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Machiavelian 


Jewish  Hist.:  A  name  applied  to  a  patriotic 
family  whose  achievements  were  most  notable. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  Syrian  king,  having  been 
expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  relieved  his 
vexation  by  attempting  to  put  down  the  Jewish 
worship.  Palestine  then  being  under  his  sway,  the 
aged  Mathathias,  priest  of  Modin,  was  urged  to  set 
his  people  the  example  of  sacrificing  to  the  Greek 
gods.  In  place  of  doing  so,  he  killed  the  king’s 
messenger,  and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  his  sons 
being  companions  of  his  flight.  Their  names  were 
John  called  Caddis,  Simon  called  Thassi,  Judas 
called  Maccabeeus,  in  connection  with  whom  the 
name  Maccabees  originated,  Eleazar  called  Avaran, 
and  Jonathan  called  Apphus.  The  revolt  began  B.  0. 
168,  and  in  165  Judas  took  Jerusalem,  and  purified 
the  Temple  in  commemoration  of  which  the  winter 
festival  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication  was  annually 
kept,  and  is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  After  achiev- 
'  ing  success,  a  Maccabean,  called  also  an  Asmoneean, 
•dynasty  reigned  for  about  a  century,  Herod  the 
Great,  slaughterer  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem, 
putting  to  death  Hyrcanus,  the  last  scion  of  the 
house,  though  he  was  inoffensive,  pious,  and  the 
high  priest. 

H  The  Books  of  Maccabees :  Four  books  of  our 
present  Apocrypha,  with  a  fifth  not  in  that  collec¬ 
tion. 

1  Maccabees :  A  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle,  with  a  simplicity  and  candor 
which  render  its  statements  eminently  credible.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  originally  in  Hebrew  by 
a  Palestinian  Jew,  probably  a  Sadducee.  The 
Roman  Church  considers  it  an  inspired  production  ; 
the  Protestant,  uninspired  but  ot  high  historical 
value. 

2  Maccabees:  A  much  less  valuable  production 
tiian  1  Maccabees.  It  was  compiled  by  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  given,  from  a  more  extended 
narrative  written  by  Jason  of  Cyrene.  Jason’s 
book  seems  to  have  been  published  about  B.  C.  160. 

3  Maccabees:  A  book  narrating  events  earlier 
than  the  Maccabean  times.  It  commences  with 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  B.  C.  217.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrote 
in  Greek. 

4  Maccabees:  A  work  written  to  encouiage  the 
Jews,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  contemptuous 
heathen  population,  to  remain  true  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  Maccabean 
martyrdoms.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  A.  D. 
39  or  40. 

5  Maccabees :  This  work  embraced  the  history  of 
178  years,  from  Heliodorus’  attempt  to  i  lunder  the 
treasury  at  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  184,  to  B.  C.  6,  when 
Herod  was  on  the  throne.  There  are  many  parallel¬ 
isms  with  Josephus.  It  is  a  valuable  historical 
production. 

Maccabees,  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the, 

s.  A  fraternal  and  beneficiary  organization  founded 
in  1881  by  Major  N.  0.  Boynton,  of  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  upon  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Maccabees,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  Major  Boynton 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Great  Camp  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  for 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  on  June  11,  1881,  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  articles  of  associa¬ 
tion  incorporating  the  Order,  and  that  date  became 
the  recognized  anniversary  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
Order  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  and  importance,  attaining  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  second  in  numerical  strength  among  the 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies  of  the  country.  It 
has  a  ladies’  auxiliary  branch  entitled  The  Ladies  of 
the  Maccabees.  Their  lodges  are  designated  as 
hives  and  those  of  the  Maccabees  as  tents.  The  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  ladies’  auxiliary  was 
originally  eonceived  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ward,  of  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Michigan,  who  drafted  a  portion  of  the 
original  constitution  for  the  first  hive  organized. 
The  order,  like  that  of  the  Maccabees,  proved  to  be 
remarkably  successful,  and  there  is  to-day  no  auxili¬ 
ary  order  in  the  world  better,  or  more  favorably 
known  than  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees.  Before 
the  close  of  1898  the  subordinate  tents  aDd  hives 
numbered  5,500;  members.  322,696;  benefits  dis¬ 
bursed  since  organization,  $9,582,459. 


ma-ca-va’-hu,  subst._  [Native  name.]  Callithrix 
torquatus,  a  small  species  of  Brazilian  monkey. 
*maC’-CO,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gambling  game. 
mac-c6u-ba,  mac-co-boy,  mac-cu-bau,  ma- 
COU-ba,  s.  [From  Maccouba,  in  Martinique,  where 
the  tobacco,  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  is  cul¬ 
tivated.]  A  kind  of  snuff  scented  with  attar  of  roses. 

mage  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  mace,  mache  (Fr.  masse), 
from  Lat.  *matea= a  beetle,  formed  in  the  dimin. 
mateola=a  beetle,  a  mallet;  Ital.  mazza ;  Sp.  & 
Port.  maza.  ) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  An  ornamented  staff  of  silver  or  other  metal, 
originating  in  the  military  mace,  borne  before 


judges,  magistrates,  and  others  in  authority.  It 
was  originally  decorated  at  its  summit  with  can¬ 
opy-work,  and  is  now  generally  surmounted  by  a 
crown. 

3.  A  macebearer  (q.  v.) . 

“He  was  followed  by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses  and 
by  the  two  speakers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  To  make  an  unlawful  assessment;  as,  for  an 
employe  who  is  a  buyer  of  goods  to  accept  a  “  pres¬ 
ent  ”  from  the  seller.  (Slang.) 

5.  A  cheat,  a  swindle ;  robbery  that  the  law  does 
not  reach.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Leather:  A  currier’s  mallet  with  a  knobbed 
face,  made  by  the  insertion  of  pins  with  egg-shaped 
heads.  It  is  used  in  leather-dressing  to  soften  and 
supple  the  tanned  hides,  and  enable  them  to  absorb 
the  oil,  &c.  It  is  analogous  to  the  fulling-hammer. 

2.  Old  Armor:  A  military  implement  used  for 
dealing  heavy  blows,  and  constructed  so  as  to  fract¬ 
ure  armor.  It  was  frequently  carried  by  horse- 
soldiers  at  the  saddle-bow,  where  it  was  suspended 
by  a  thong  which  passed  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle;  this  thong  was  wound  round  the  wrist 
to  prevent  its  loss  by  the  force  of  a  blow.  It  had 
many  forms :  a  simple  iron  club,  a  spiked  'club,  a 
pointed  hammer.  In  England  during  the  time  of 
the  Plantagenets  the  mace  was  used  in  battles  and 
tournaments,  and  was  superseded  by  the  pistol  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  mace  is  still  retained 
among  the  Turkish  irregular  cavalry. 

3.  Billiards:  A  heavy  rod  or  cue,  used  in  pushing 
a  ball  along  the  table.  (Eng.) 

mace-bearer,  s.  An  officer  who  carries  the  mace 
before  a  judge  or  other  person  in  authority.  (Eng.) 

“John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  purse-bearer,  mace¬ 
bearer,  six  boy-angels  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
and  six  Latin  verses.”-*  Walpole:  Catalogue  of  Engravers, 
vol.  v. 

"mace-proof,  a.  Secure  against  arrest. 

mage  (2),s.  [Fr.  macis;  Ital  .mace;  Lat.  macis, 
macir;  Gr.  maker.)  The  aril  of  Myristica  moschata. 
[Nutmeg.] 

IT  Red  Mace  is  the  aril  of  Pyrrhosa  tingens,  and 
White  Mace  that  of  Myristica  otoba. 

IT  Reed  mace : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Typha. 

*mace-ale,  s.  Warm  ale  in  which  mace  has 
been  infused. 

Mag-e-do-nl-gtn  (1),  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Macedonia,  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  north  of  Greece,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Macedonian-phalanx,  s.  [Phalanx.] 
Mag-e-do -ni-an  (2),  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  teaching  of  Macedonius ;  as,  the 
Macedonian  heresy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  sect  which  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  toward  the  end  of  the  Arian  controversy,  tak¬ 
ing  its  name  from  Macedonius,  who  became  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople  in  341.  He  taught  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  “subordinate  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son,  unlike  to  them  in  substance,  and  a  creat¬ 
ure.”  Macedonius,  who  was  a  semi-Arian,  was 
deposed  by  the  Arians  in  360 ;  and  his  special  tenets 
were  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  where  thirty-six  bishops  were  found  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  In  that  Council  the  clause  defining  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  added  to  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  Macedonians  were  called  also  Pneu- 
matomachi. 

Mag-e-doni  an  l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Macedonian; 
suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrines  of  Macedonius,  or  the 
practices  of  his  followers. 

ma-gel'-lo-don,  s.  [Gr.  makella—  a  pickax  with 
one  point,  a  kind  of  spade,  and  odous  (genit.  odon- 
tos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  founded  on 
portions  of  upper  and  lower  jaw,  with  teeth,  from  a 
slab  of  Purbeck  freshwater  stone.  ( Ovsen. )  Nichol¬ 
son  (Palceont.,  ii.  205)  says :  “  These  are  perhaps  the 
first  traces  in  the  stratified  series  of  the  Jurassic 
period  of  remains,  the  affinities  of  which  to  the 
typical  Lacertidee  cannot  be  disputed.” 

mag  -ene,  s.  [Eng.  mac(e);  -ene.) 

Client. :  CioHi6.  A  hydrocarbon  present  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  mace.  It  boils  at  160°,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  oil  of  turpentine  by  not  forming  a 
crystalline  hydrate  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and 
nitric  acid. 

mag'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  mace  (1) ;  -er.) 

Scots  Law :  One  of  a  number  of  officers  attending 
the  Supreme  Courts  in  Scotland,  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Their  duty  is  to  keep  silence  in  the 
court,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  courts,  if  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them.  They  hold  their  office  for  life,  and 
are  paid  by  salary.  (Chambers.) 


*mag  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  mace  (2),  s.]  A  medicinal 
bark,  said  to  be  useful  in  dysentery. 

mag'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  maceratus,  pa.  par.  of 
macero=  to  steep;  macer= lean;  Greek  massb—to 
knead,  to  wipe.] 

1.  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away. 

“Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel  macerated  himself  in  a  strict 
course  of  religion.” — Baker:  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1595). 

*2.  To  mortify ;  to  harass  with  hardships ;  to 
worry. 

3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution ;  to  soften  by  steep¬ 
ing  ;  to  soak ;  to  separate  the  parts  of  by  the  digest¬ 
ive  process. 

“The  saliva,  distilling  continually,  serves  well  to  macer¬ 
ate  and  temper  our  meat.” — Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

mag  -er-a-ter,  s.  [Eng.  macerat(e) , ,  and  suff.-er.] 
One  who  macerates,  or  an  appliance  in  which  any¬ 
thing  is  macerated. 

mag-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  maceratio,  from  macer¬ 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  macero=  to  macerate;  Fr.  macer¬ 
ation;  Sp.  maceracion;  Ital .  macerazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  making  lean. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  lean  or  wasted. 

“A  true  and  serious  maceration  of  our  bodies  by  an 
absolute  and  total  refraining  from  sustenance.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Sermon  to  His  Majesty,  March  30,  1628. 

*3.  The  act  of  harassing  or  mortifying. 

4.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  softening  by 
steeping,  or  by  the  digestive  process. 

“Eaten  in  excess  [onions]  are  said  to  offend  the  head 
and  eyes,  unless  edulcorated  with  a  gentle  maceration.” — 
Evelyn:  Acetarid. 

mac-far  -lan-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  T.  Macfar- 
lane;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  granular  mixture  of  red¬ 
dish-colored  grains  with  other  minerals,  occurring 
at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  with  metallic  silver. 
This  ore  appears  to  contain  several  supposed  new 
minerals,  two  of  which  have  been  named  huntilite 
(after  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt),  and  animikite  (from 
animikie,  the  native  name  for  thunder),  respect¬ 
ively.  The  former  is  assumed  from  analyses  to  be 
an  arsenide  of  silver,  with  the  formula  AggAs ;  the 
latter,  an  antimonide  of  silver,  having  the  formula 
AggSb.  But  Macfarlane,  who  has  well  investigated 
these  minerals  and  other  mineral  mixtures  con¬ 
tained  in  this  ore,  considers  that  further  examina¬ 
tion  is  necessary  before  the  above  can  be  recognized 
as  mineral  species. 

ma-ch£3  -ri-um,  s.  [Gr.  machairion= a  surgeon’s 
knife.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Dalbergiese.  It  furnishes  the  Itakawood  of  Guiana. 
Machceriumfirmum,  M.  incorruptibile,  and  M.  legale 
are  large  trees,  which  yield  an  inferior  kind  of  rose¬ 
wood.  They  are  from  Brazil. 

ma-chal  -ro-dus,  s.  [Greek  machaira=a  large 
knife  or  dirk,  a  dagger,  a  saber,  and  odous  (genit. 
odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. ;  Saber-toothed  tiger,  a  genus  of  Felidee, 
having  the  upper  canines  extraordinarily  developed, 
trenchant,  and  saber-shaped,  with  serrated  mar¬ 
gins.  In  it  the  organization  reaches  the  highest 
power  of  destruction.  Range  in  space  through 
India,  the  continent  of  Europe,  Britain,  and  North 
and  South  America.  Range  in  time  from  the 
Miocene  to  the  close  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

ma’-cha-lath,  ma'-ha-lath,s.  [Hebrew.]  This 
word  occurs  in  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  and  lxxxviii. ; 
the  former  is  inscribed  to  the  “  chief  musician  upon 
Mahalath,”  the  latter  to  the  “chief  musician  upon 
Mahalath  Leannoth.”  Mahalath  is  by  some  authors 
traced  (like  Machol)  to  a  root  meaning  pierced  or 
bored ;  hence  it  is  thought  these  Psalms  were 
accompanied  by  flutes.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  term  leannoth  refers  to  antiphonal  singing. 
Other  writers  consider  the  titles  of  these  and 
several  other  Psalms  to  be  a  reference  to  well-known 
tunes  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung. 

*maghe,  s.  [Match.] 

ma-che  -te,  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  implement  for 
cutting  cane,  corn,  vines,  &c. 

ma-che -te§,  s.  [Gr.  machetes=a  fighter,  a  war¬ 
rior  ;  mache=a  fight.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Scolopacidee,  containing  only 
one  species,  Machetes  pv.gnax,  the  Ruff  (q.v.).  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  pugnacious  habits  of  the 
bird,  and  was  proposed  by  Cuvier  in  his  Rbgne 
Animal  (ed.  1817).  It  has  been  adopted  by  Gould, 
Selby,  and  Temminck.  Others  refer  the  bird  to  the 
genus  Tringa  (q.  v.). 

Mach-I-a-ve  -11-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nicolo  Machia- 
velli,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historiog¬ 
rapher  to  the  republic  of  Florence;  following  the 
example  or  teaching  of  Machiavel;  politically 
cunning;  crafty  ;  using  duplicity  or  bad  faith. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  follows  the  example  or 
teaching  of  Machiavel. 


fcdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgtn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 


Machiavelianism 
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macilent 


Mach-I-u-ve'-lI-un-I§m,  Mach  -I-u-vel-I§m,  s. 

TEng.  Machiavelian ;  -ism.]  The  principles  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  statesmanship  taught  or  carried  out  by 
Machiavei :  that  right  should  be  systematically 
subordinated  to  expediency,  and  that  all  means 
might  be  resorted  to,  however  treacherous  or  un¬ 
lawful,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  power  of  the  ruler  over  his  subjects ;  political 
cunning  or  duplicity. 

ma-ghlc-o-late,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  machicolatus, 
pa.  par.  of  machicolo ,  machicollo .]  [Machicola¬ 
tion.]  To  form  or  furnish  wjth  machicolations. 

ma-ghlc'-o-lat-ed,  a.  [Machicolate.]  Formed 
or  furnished  with  machicolations. 

“  Glared  on  a  huge  machieolated  tower.” 

Tennyson:  Last  Tournament. 

mg,-$Mc-6-la  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  machicola- 
mentum ,  from  O.  Fr.  maschecoulis;  Fr.  m&checoulis, 
m&checoulis,  machicoulis,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ; 
perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  masche,  Fr.  m&che= match, 
combustible  matter,  and  O.  Fr.  coulis —lowing.  1 

1.  Arch.  <£  Eng. :  An  aperture  between  the  corbels 
supporting  a  projecting  parapet.  They  were  much 
employed  in  castellated 
architecture,  and  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  missiles,  molten 
lead,  hot  pitch,  &c.,  to  be 
hurled  or  poured  down  on 
assailants  approaching 
near  the  walls. 

2.  The  act  of  hurling 
missiles,  or  pouring  mol¬ 
ten  lead,  &c.,  through  the 
apertures  described  in  1. 

*ma-chi-cot,  s.  [Fr.] 

An  obsolete  term  for  one 
of  the  chori  ministri  min- 
ores  of  a  cathedral,  who, 
in  singing,  added  passing- 
notes  between  intervals  of 
the  plain-song ;  or,  acco’-d- 


Machicolation. 
[Tower  over  South  Gate¬ 
way  at  Bodiam  Castle, 
Sussex,  England.] 


ing  to  others,  added  a  part  to  the  plain-song  at  an 
interval  of  a  third  or  fourth,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
organum  or  diaphony.  The  music  thus  sung  was 
called  macnicotage. 
ma-chi-cou-lis'  (s  silent), s.  [Fr.] 

Fort.:  A  projecting  gallery  with  loopholes  ar¬ 
ranged  to  obtain  a  downward  fire  on  an  enemy. 
[Machicolation.] 

*ma  -ehl-na,  s.  [Lat.]  A  machine  (q.  v.). 

“And  the  world’s machina, 

Upheld  so  long,  rush  into  atoms  rent.” 

Henry  More:  On  Godliness,  p.  42. 


1[  Deus  ex  machina :  A  phrase  used  to  describe 
the  intervention  of  a  god  in  the  classical  drama 
and  epic  poetry ;  in  modern  literature  the  unex¬ 
pected  introduction  of  some  important  personage, 
or  the  occurrence  of  some  improbable  event  to  en¬ 
able  a  dramatist  or  novelist  to  escape  from  an 
awkward  situation.  The  allusion  is  to  the  machina, 
a  machine  by  which  gods  and  heroes  were  repre¬ 
sented  passing  through  or  floating  in  the  air. 
Nineteenth  century  experience  has  failed  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  rule  for  the  introduction  of  super¬ 
natural  beings  which  Horace  laid  down  two 
thousand  years  ago. 


m?i-?llin  -3d,  a.  [Lat,.  machinalis,  from  machina 
=a  machine;  Fr.  machinal;  Sp.  maquinal;  Ital. 
macchinale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  machine  or 
machines. 


mach  -I-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  machinatus,  from 
pa.  par.  of  machinor  —  to  contrive  ;  machina  —  a 
machine.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  form,  as  a 
plot  or  scheme. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plot,  to  scheme. 

mach-I-na-tion,  s.  [Latin  machinatio,  from 

machinatus,  pa.  par.  of  machinor=to  contrive ;  Fr. 
machination;  Sp.  maquinacion;  Ital.  macchina- 
zioneA 

1.  The  act  of  plotting,  scheming,  or  contriving 
plans  or  schemes  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
object,  generally  bad. 

“The  energy  and  vigor  that  is  necessary  for  great  evil 
machinations.” — Burke:  To  a  Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly. 

2.  A  plot,  a  plan,  a  scheme,  a  contrivance. 

mach  -I-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  machinatus,  pa. 

par.  of  machinor ;  Fr.  machinateur ;  Sp.  maquina- 
dor ;  Ital.  macchinatore.]  One  who  machinates, 
plots,  or  intrigues  with  evil  designs ;  a  plotter,  a 
schemer. 


mu-0hine',  *ma-chune,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
machina,  from  Or.  mechane=a  contrivance,  a  ma¬ 
chine,  from  mechos  =  means,  contrivance ;  Span. 
maquina;  Ital.  macchina.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  instrument  of  a  lower  grade  than  an  engine, 
its  motor  being  distinct  from  the  operating  part, 
whereas  the  engine  is  automatic  as  to  both.  It  is 


also  distinct  from  a  tool,  as  it  contains  within 
itself  its  own  guide  for  operation.  A  contrivance 
by  means  of  which  a  moving  power  is  made  to  act 
upon  any  body,  and  communicate  motion  to  it. 
Machines  are  simple  and  compound,  complex  or 
complicated.  The  simple  machines  are  the  six 
mechanical  powers:  viz.,  the  lever,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and 
the  screw.  In  compound  machines  two  or  more  of 
these  powers  are  combined  for  the  production  of 
motion,  or  the  application  or  transmission  of  force. 
Machines  employed  in  the  manufacturing  arts  are 
named  according  to  their  products,  as  lace-ma- 
chines,  rope-machines,  paper-machines ;  or  to  the 
processes  they  perform,  as  spinning-machines,  print¬ 
ing-machines,  sawing-machines,  &c.  Other  ma¬ 
chines  are  classed  according  to  the  forces  by  which 
they  are  put  in  motion,  as  hydraulic  machines, 
pneumatic  machines,  &c.  The  powers  employed  to 
transmit  or  apply  force  through  machines  are 
various,  as  the  muscular  strength  of  men  or  ani¬ 
mals,  wind,  water,  air,  gas,  electricity,  steam,  &c. 

“A  great  part  of  the  machines  made  use  of  in  those 
manufactures  in  which  labor  is  most  subdivided,  were 
originally  the  inventions  of  common  workmen.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  An  engine ;  a  battering  engine. 

3.  Any  complicated  body,  in  which  the  parts  have 
their  several  duties  or  offices. 

“We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the  world 
to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity.” — Bur¬ 
net:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  engine,  a  contrivance. 

“With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  ii.  25. 

2.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle.  ( Colloquial .) 

“As  we  proceeded,  the  machine  became  more  of  an 
incumbrance.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  Any  organization  by  means  of  which  a  desired 
effect  is  produced,  or  a  system  carried  out ;  a  com¬ 
plex  system  by  which  any  institution  is  carried  on  ; 
as,  the  machine  of  government,  or  a  political  party 
machine 

4.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  to  one  who  acts  or 
is  willing  to  act  at  the  will  or  bidding  of  another ; 
a  tool;  one  whose  actions  do  not  appear  to  be  vol¬ 
untary  or  under  his  own  control,  but  to  be  directed 
by  some  external  influence  or  agency ;  one  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  act  mechanically  and  without  intelligence. 

5.  Supernatural  agency  introduced  in  a  poem, 
play,  or  plot,  to  effect  some  object,  or  to  perform 
some  exploit;  machinery. 

machine-gun,  s.  A  rapidly  firing  cannon.  [Mit¬ 
railleuse.  ] 
machine-head,  s. 

Music:  A11  arrangement  of  rack  and  pinion  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  and  keeping  in  tension 
the  strings  of  the  double-bass,  and  the  guitar,  as  the 
ordinary  pegs  employed  to  stretch  the  strings  are 
of  unequal  leverage. 

machine-made,  a.  Made  by  machinery,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  hand-made. 

machine-man,  s. 

Print.:  The  same  as  Machine-minder  (q.  v.). 
{Eng.) 

“  My  remarks  must  be  taken  as  those  of  a  workman,  .  .  . 
not  as  those  of  a  machine-man  proper.” — J.  Gould:  Letter- 
press  Printer,  p.  125. 

machine-minder,  s. 

Print. :  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  printing- 
machine.  {Eng.) 

“The  machine-minder  must  examine  every  sheet  for 
some  time.” — J.  Gould:  Letterpress  Printer,  p.  130. 

machine-ruler,  s.  A  machine  for  ruling  paper 
according  to  pattern. 

machine-shop,  subst.  A  workshop  in  which 
maciiines  are  made,  and  metal-works,  &c.,  prepared 
for  machinery. 

machine-tool,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the  tool  is 
directed  by  guides  and  automatic  appliances.  It  is 
a  workshop  appliance  for  operating  upon  materials 
in  the  way  of  shaping  and  dressing,  having  devices 
for  dogging  the  stuff  and  feeding  the  tool.  Among 
tools  of  this  class  for  working  in  metal  may  be 
enumerated  the  lathe  and  machines  for  planing, 
slotting,  shaping,  drilling,  punching,  and  shearing. 
Machine-tools  for  wood  are  lathes,  saws  of  various 
kinds,  machines  for  planing,  molding,  boring,  mor¬ 
tising,  dovetailing,  rabbeting,  tenoning,  shaping,  &c, 

machine-worlr,  s.  Work  done  by  a  machine  or 
machinery,  as  distinguished  from  that  done  by 
manual  labor. 

mu-chine1,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Machine,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  apply  machinery  to ;  to  effect  by 
means  of  machinery ;  specif.,  to  print  by  means  of 
a  printing-machine. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  employed  in  or  upon  ma¬ 
chinery. 


mach’-I-neel,  s.  [Manchineel.] 
ma-phin  -er,  s.  [Eng.  machin{e) ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  works  or  attends  to  a  machine ;  a 
machinist. 

2.  A  horse  employed  in  working  or  driving  a 
machine. 

ma-ehin -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  machine;  - ry .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  general  term  applied  to  mechanical  combina¬ 
tion  of  parts  for  collecting,  controlling,  and  using 
power,  or  for  producing  articles  of  commerce  which 
may  otherwise  be,  more  or  less  perfectly,  made  by 
hand.  The  first  class  of  these  combinations  is 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  engines ;  the 
second,  by  that  of  machines. 

2.  Machines  in  general;  the  machines  in  any 
place  collectively  ;  as,  the  machinery  in  a  mill. 

3.  The  working  parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or 
instrument  designed  and  constructed  to  apply  and 
regulate  force. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  complex  system  or  combination  of  means 
and  appliances  designed  to  keep  anything  in  motion 
or  action,  or  to  effect  a  specific  purpose  or  object, 
or  to  carry  on  any  institution  or  organization ;  as, 
the  machinery  of  state. 

2.  The  agencies,  especially  supernatural,  by 
which  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or  play 
is  carried  out  to  its  catastrophe.  • 

muchin'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Machine,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  a  machine,  or  as  a  super¬ 
natural  agency  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plot  of 
an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or  play ;  pertaining  to 
the  machinery  of  a  poem. 

“Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  say  noth¬ 
ing,  for  they  were  all  machining  work.” — Dryden :  Virgil’s 
JEneid.  (Dedic.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  working  or 
effectingwith  a  machine  ;  specif.,  printing  by  means 
of  a  printing-machine. 

me-ehin’-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  machin{e) ;  -ist;  Fr.  ma- 
chiniste;  Ital.  macchinista .] 

1.  One  who  constructs  machines  or  engines;  one 
versed  in  the  principles  of  machinery. 

2.  One  who  works  or  minds  a  machine. 

*3.  One  who  devises  the  machinery  of  a  poem  or 
play. 

“Has  the  insufficiency  of  machinists  hitherto  disgraced 
the  imagery  of  the  poet?” — Stevens:  General  Note  on  Mac¬ 
beth. 

machinist’ s-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  which  has 
a  flat,  round  face  and  an  edge-peen  transversely  of 
the  helve.  In  some  branches  of  the  business  it  has 
two  faces;  in  others,  again,  it  has  one  face  and  a 
pointed  peen  for  riveting. 

*mach'-In-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  machin{e ) ;  -ize.]  To 
fashion. 

“  The  traveler  .  .  .  seems  to  have  machinized  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  his  occasion.” — Emerson:  English 
Traits,  ch.  iii. 

ma'-cho,  s.  [Span.]  A  name  given  in  California 
to  the  striped  mullet. 

ma-chol ,  mah-hol,  s.  [Heb.]  A  word  often 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  associated  with 
“toph”  (timbrel),  and  almost  always  rendered  in 
the  English  version  by  “dances”  or  “dancing.” 
But  some  authorities  trace  the  word  to  a  root 
meaning  “  pierced”  or  “bored,”  and  therefore  con¬ 
sider  it  to  have  been  a  flute.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  rnachol  and  toph  may  mean  “pipe  and  tabor,” 
but  as  these  two  instruments  are  often  associated 
with  dancing,  our  version,  and  others  w[iich  follow 
it,  cannot  in  any  case  be  said  to  be  incorrect. 

ma-chro'-mln,  s.  [Eng.  ma(clurin) ;  chrom(atic) 
(from  its  many  changes  in  color),  and  -in  (Chem.). ] 
Chem.:  C14H10O53H2O.  A  crystalline  compound 
prepared  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of 
maclurin  with  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  and  separat¬ 
ing  by  means  of  ether.  It  forms  colorless  spangles, 
which,  under  the  microscope  appear  as  tufts  or 
stars  of  slender  needles,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solution 
of  machromin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  at  first 
orange-red,  then  yellow  ;  after  warming  or  dilution 
with  water  it  is  emerald-green,  and,  on  adding  an 
excess  of  alkali,  is  changed  to  a  violet. 
mgi-51  -gno  ( gn  as  ny) ,  s.  [Ital.  ] 

Petrol.:  A  siliceous  sandstone,  sometimes  con¬ 
taining  calcareous  grains,  mica,  &c. 

*mag'-I-len-§y,  s.  [Eng.  macilen{t);  - cy .]  Lean¬ 
ness,  thinness. 

“  That  paleness  and  macilency  in  their  looks  and  con¬ 
stitutions.” — Sandys:  Ovid.  (Pref.) 

*mag  -I-lent,  a.  [Lat.  macilentus,  from  macies 
= leanness,  thinness;  macer=thin,  lean.]  Lean 
thin,  emaciated. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
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mac  In-tosh,  mack  -In-tosh,  s.  [After  the 
name  of  the  inventor.]  An  overcoat  or  cloak  of 
cloth  made  waterproof  by  treatment  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  india-rubber. 

*mack'-er-§l  (1),  s.  [Old  Fr.  maquerel;  Fr. 
maquereau=  a  pander;  Dut.  makelaar=  a  broker,  a 
pander;  makelen=  to  proqure.]  A  pander,  a  pimp. 

mack -er-el  (2),  *mack -ar-el,  *mack'-rel, 
*ma-que-rel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  makerel,  from  the  original 
Latin  word  ( macus  or  maca ),  of  which  macula  is  a 
dimin. ;  cf.  Sp.  maca= a  stain,  a  bruise  on  fruit. 
{Skeat.}) 

Ichthy.:  Scomber  scoviber  (Linn.),  S.  scombrus 
(Cuv.),  the  Common  European  Mackerel.  Snout 
pointing,  under  jaw  projecting,  gill-covers  large 
and  smooth,  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  in  advance  of 
the  dorsal;  five  finlets  above  and  below  the  tail, 
vertically  over  each  other;  tail  crescent-shaped. 
Above  the  lateral  line  the  color  is  a  fine  green,  var¬ 
ied  with  rich  blue,  and  marked  with  broad,  dark, 
descending  lines,  straight  in  the  males,  undulating 
in  the  females;  under  parts  silvery  with  golden 
tints.  The  home  of  the  Common  Mackerel  may  be 
broadly  described  as  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean ;  it 
is  common  in  the  North  Sea,  and  all  round  the 
British  and  Irish  coasts.  It  is  an  extremely  valua¬ 
ble  food-fish,  and  the  mackerel  fishery  is  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 

*mackerel-gale,  subst.  A  strong,  fresh  breeze. 
( Dry  den :  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  456.) 

mackerel-guide,  s.  A  name  for  the  Garfish 
(q.  v.). 

mackerel-gull,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  American  name  for  Sterna 
hirundo,  the  Common  Tern,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  announce  the  coming  of  mackerel.  {Bartlett.) 


whorled,  with  a  sinistrally  sub-spiral  operculum. 
Found  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  in  North  America, 
and  Scotland.  It  may  be  one  of  the  Heteropoda. 

ma-clfire -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure; 
suit,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  maclureite  named  by  Nuttall  is  in¬ 
cluded  by  Dana  in  the  Fassaite  group  of  aluminous 
pyroxenes  _(q.v.);  that  named  by  Seybert  in  the 
same  year  is  the  same  as  chondrodite  (q.  v.). 

ma-clfir-ln,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  maclur(a) ;  -in 
( Cliem.).~\ 

Chem. ;  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from  fustic, 
Maclura  tinctoria.  Dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  its 
formula  is  C15H12O3.  Heated  to  130"  it  loses  one 
atom  of  water,  its  formation  then  being  C15H10O7. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether. 

Mac-mll'-lan-Ite,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Pedes.  &  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  followers  of 
the  Rev,.  John  Macmillan,  of  Balmaghie,  in  Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire,  Scotland,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  aided  inlaying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  or  Cameronian 
Church. 

mac  -on,  s.  [From  Macon  on  the  Sacne,  where 
the  grapes  are  grown.]  A  celebrated  red  French 
wine,  noted  for  its  strength  and  keeping  qualities. 

ma  -con-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  locality,  Macon 
County,  North  Carolina  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular  scales 
associated  with  corundum  (q.  v.),  at  the  Culsagee 
mine.  Soft ;  specific  gravity,  2-S27 ;  color,  dark- 
brown  ;  luster,  pearly.  Composition  :  Silica,  34 '22 ; 
alumina,  21'53 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  12'41 ;  magnesia, 
14’46 ;  potash,  5'70 ;  loss  on  ignition,  ll-85.  Exfoliates 
largely  on  heating,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of 
an  alteration  of  a  chlorite. 


mackerel-midge,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Couchia  glauca,  a  soft-finned  fish,  fam¬ 
ily  Gadidw.  Habitat,  the  North  Atlantic,  appear¬ 
ing  in  multitudes  on  the  coasts  of  that  sea  in  May. 
Length,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  Back  black 
or  bluish-green  ;  fins  and  belly  silvery  white.  Head 
obtuse,  with  four  projecting  barbels,  one  depend¬ 
ing  from  under  jaw. 

mackerel-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Spearmint  {Mentha  viridis). 

mackerel-sky,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  sky  with  small  roundish  masses  of 
cirrocumulus  disposed  with  more  or  less  irregu¬ 
larity.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  summer.  Called 
also  Mackerel-back  sky. 


Mack  -I-naw,  s.  [North  American  Indian,  Mack- 
inac= the  name  of  a  Michigan  town,  whence  govern¬ 
ment  stores  were  once  distributed  to  the  Indians.] 
(See  compound.) 

Mackinaw-blanket,  s.  A  thick,  woolen  blanket, 
very  popular  in  days  gone  by  with  western  pioneers. 

*mack-In  -ny,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puppet 
show.  {North:  Examen,  p.  590.) 
mack -In-tosh,  s.  [Macintosh.] 
mac  -kle,  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  make,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

L  To  sell  to  shopkeepers.  (Said  only  of  weavers’ 
goods.) 

2.  To  contrive. 

mac  -kle,  s.  [Macule.] 


mac  le  (le  as  @1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  macula— 
a  spot.] 

1.  Her.:  The  same  as  Mascle  (q.  v.). 

2.  Min.:  A  variety  of  andalusite  (q.  v.),  occurring 
in  long  tapering  crystals  in  clay-slate.  They  have 
the  axes  and  angles  of  a  different  color  from  the 
rest  of  the  crystals,  owing  to  a  regular  arrangement 
of  impurities  in  the  interior.  In  transverse  section 
they  exhibit  a  cross  or  a  tesselation,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  frequently  rhombs.  (See  figures  in  Dana’s 
System  of  Mineralogy ,  1875.)  The  same  as  Chias- 
tolite. 


ma-clfir'-?.,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure,  an 
American  philosopher  and  naturalist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Morace®,  consisting  of  trees, 
sometimes  spiny,  with  entire  or  serrated  leaves  and 
unisexual  flowers.  The  males  in  racemes,  the 
females  in  heads,  the  fruits  consisting  of  many 
achenes  within  the  enlarged  calyx.  Maclura  auran- 
tiaca  is  the  Osage  Orange.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
the  human  hand,  orange  colored,  and  filled  with  a 
fetid  slime,  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  grows,  to  smear  their  faces  when 
they  go  out  to  war.  Maclura  tinctoria  yields  the 
dyewood  calledFustic  (q.  v.).  The  fruit  ispleasant 
and  used  in  North  America  as  a  cathartic  and  an 
anthelmintic. 


ma-clfir'-e-?.,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  McClure, 
the  American  geologist.] 

Z06L:  An  anomalous  genus  of  Nucleobranclnate 
Gasteropoda,  family  Atlantidse.  It  is  discoidal,  few 


mac-ou-ba,  s.  [Maccouba.] 
macr-,  pref.  [Macho-.] 

mac-ra-me,  s.  [From  Arab.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

macrame-lace,  s.  An  Italian  lace,  made  from 
twine.  It  is  extensively  used  in  church  decora¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  furniture.  The 
best  is  that  made  at  Genoa. 

mac  -rau-chene,  subst.  [Mackauchenia.]  Any 
member  of  the  genus  Macrauchenia  (q.  v.). 

“In  the  Macrauchene  the  fibula  is  indeed  entire.” — Eng. 
Encye.  {Nat.  Hist.),  iii.  573. 

mac-rau-chen  -i-a,  s.  [Pref.  macr-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  auchenia  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Macrauchenidw  (q.  v.),  formerly  referred  to 
the  Camelidfe,  but  now  placed  among  the  Peris- 
sodactyla,  all  the  feet  being  three-toed.  The  lower 
molars  resemble  those  of  Pakeotherium  in  being 
doubly  crescentic.  The  general  form  of  the  skull 
resembles  that  of  the  horse.  {Nicholson:  Palceont., 
ii.  335.) 

mac-rau-chen'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macrau- 
chen{ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  established  for  the  reception 
of  the  genus  Macrauchenia,  from  the  Pliocene  or 
Post-Pliocene  of  South  America. 

mac-ren-ge-phaE-Ic,  mac-ren-$eph-a-lous, 

adj.  [Pref.  macr-,  and  Eng.  encephalic,  encepha- 
lous.']  Having  a  long  or  large  brain. 

mac-r6-,  pref.  [Gr.  mafcros=long.]  (For  def. 
see  etym.) 

macro-chemistry,  s.  The  division  of  chemistry 
which  deals  with  chemical  elements  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  as  opposed  to  micro-chemistry. 

macro-lepidoptera,  s.  pi.  A  collector’s  term  for 
butterflies.  It  is  of  no  scientific  value. 

mac-ro-ba  -sls,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  basis= 
a  stepping,  a  movement.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cantharid®.  Macrobasis 
unicolor  is  an  American  blister  beetle,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  the  potato. 

mac-ro-bl-ot  -lc,  a.  [Gr.  makrobios,makrobiotos 
=long-lived:  makros= long;  6ios=life ;  Fr.  macro- 
biotique.]  Long-lived. 

mac-ro-bl-ot'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macrobi- 
ot {us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl.:  A  family  of  spiders,  order  Tardigrada 
(Bear  or  Sloth  Animalcules).  It  consists  of  micro¬ 
scopic  spiders,  found  in  wet  moss,  and  in  the  gut¬ 
ters  of  houses,  &c.  They  have  elongated  bodies, 
with  four  legs.  They  are  hermaphrodite.  So  low 
are  they  in  organization,  that  they  have  been 
placed  by  some  with  the  Infusoria,  and  by  others 
with  the  Rotifera. 

mac-ro-bI-5  -tus,  s.  [Macrobiotic.] 

Z06I. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macrobi- 
otid®  (q.  v.).  Species,  Macrobiotus  huffelandi,  M. 
oberhauseri,  &c. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


mac-r6-§eph  -a-loiis,  adj.  [Pref.  macro-,  and 
Eng.  cephalous.'] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  by  Richard  to  dicotyledo¬ 
nous  embryos,  with  a  certain  cohesion  between  the 
cotyledons. 

mac-ro-cer'-cus,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  ker- 
kos=a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacid®,  sub-family  Arain®. 
It  contains  the  Macaws.  [Macaw.] 

mac-ro-chl  -ref,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  makro— long;  cheir 
=the  hand.]  A  genus  of  humming  birds,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  great  length  of  the  distal  part  of  the 
wing. 

mac-ro-chl5  -a,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  chloe, 
chloa=yo\mg  green  corn  or  grass.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Stipe®.  Mac- 
rochloa  {Stipci)  tenacissima  is  a  rush-like  grass 
found  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  the  original  Esparto  grass. 

mac'-ro-CO§m,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  kosmos= 
the  world;  Fr.  macrocosme.~]  The  great  world ;  the 
universe,  or  the  visible  system  of  the  world,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  microcosm  (q.  v.). 

“He  calls  a  man  a  microcosm,  because  his  body  is  really 
made  up  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  creatures  the  macro - 
cosm  or  greater  world  consists  of,  and  so  is  but  a  model  or 
epitome  of  the  universe.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  54. 

mac-ro-CO§  -mlc,  a.  [En g.  macrocosm; -icj]  Ol 
or  pertaining  to  the  macrocosm  ;  exceedingly  great 
and  far-reaching  ;  immense,  comprehensive. 

mac-rh-cjfs'-tls,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
&c.,  cystis .] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Fucace®,  family  or  triba 
Laminarid®.  Macrocystis  pyrifera  is  a  giant  sea, 
weed,  with  a  stem  700  feet  long,  no  thicker  than  the 
finger.  The  branches  are  as  slender  as  pack- 
threads  ;  the  leaves  long  and  narrow,  each  has  at 
its  base  a  vesicle  filled  with  air,  enabling  the  plant 
to  float.  It  is  met  with  in  the  ocean  in  the  south 
temperate  and  south  polar  zones. 

mac-ro-dac  -tyl,  s.  [Maceodactyles.]  An  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  family  Macrodactyles. 

mac-ro-dac-tyl-es,  mac-r6-dac-tyl-I-de§, 
s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  mcikros=long,  and  dak . 
tylos=&  finger,  a  toe.] 

Ornith. :  Long-toes ;  a  sub-order  of  Grallatores 
(q.  v.).  The  feet  p.re  furnished  with  four  elongated, 
sometimes  lobated,  toes,  and  the  wings  are  of 
moderate  size.  Beak  mostly  short  and  compressed, 
or  wedge-shaped.  Legs  robust,  not  long  ;  neck  not 
very  long ;  tail  very  short.  The  chief  members  of  the 
sub-family  are  the  Rails,  the  Waterhens,  the  Coots, 
and  the  Jacana.  {Nicholson.) 

mac-ro-dac-tyl-Ic,  mac-ro-dac  -tfl-ous,  adj. 
[Eng.  macrodactyl ;  -ic,  -ous.]  Having  long  toes; 
an  epithet  applied  to  birds  of  the  sub-order  Macro¬ 
dactyles. 

mac-r6-dac-tyl-i-de§,  subst.  pi.  [Mackodao 

TYLES.] 

mac-ro-dl-ag  -on-al,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Eng. 
diagonal  (q.  v.).]  The  longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a 
rhombic  prism. 

mac -ro-dome,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  domot 
=a  building.]  [Dome.] 

Crystallog. :  A  dome  parallel  to  the  longer  lateral 
axis  in  the  trimetric  system.  {Dana.) 

mac-ro-don,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  odout 
(genit.  odontos)= a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Characinid®, 
Macrodon  trahira  and  M.  aimara  are  from  Cay. 
enne. 

mac-ro-dont,  s.  &  a.  [Macrodon.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  large  teeth. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  large  teeth, 
mac -ro-far-ad,  s.  [Megafarad.] 

mac-ro  glos  -sa,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 
gldssa= the  tongue.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hawkmoths,  family  Sesiid®. 
mac-ro-glos  -sla,  subst.  [Greek  macros^ large; 
qtossa= tongue.]  An  enlargement  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  tongue. 

mac-ro-glos'-sus,  s.  [Macroglossa.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  family  Pteropid®.  Mac- 
roglossus  minimus  is  a  small  fruit-eating  bat, 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  the 
Eastern  Islands,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

mac-r5g-nath'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 

gnathos=a.  jaw.] 

Anthrop.:  Long-jawed;  a  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Huxley  to  skulls  of  Neolithic  age,  met  with  in 
caves  and  tombs  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain. 

m?i-cror-0“gy,  s.  [Greek  makrologia ,  from  ma- 
krologos=  talking  long:  makros= long,  and  logos= 
talk,  speech.]  Long,  tedious  talk ;  superfluity  of 
words  without  meaning. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  del. 
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m^-crom'^e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  English. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  inaccessible 
objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a  common 
sextant. 

mac'-ron,  s.  [Maceotone.] 

mac-ro-pet'-al-ous,  s.  [Gr.  macros=large ;  Eng. 
petal;  suff. -ows.]  Haying  large  petals. 

mac-ro-phyl'-llne,  ma-croph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Gr. 

makrophyllos :  pref.  macro-,  and  Greek  phyllon=a 
leaf.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  elongated  extended  leaflets. 

mac-ro-pl’-per,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod.Lat. 
piper  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Piperace®,  family  Piperidee 
(q.  v. ) .  Macropiper  methisticum  is  the  plant  which 
the  South-sea  Islanders  call  ava  or  kava.  It  has  a 
thick  woody  rugged  aromatic  rhizome,  a  tincture 
of  which  is  used  in  rheumatism.  Macerated  in 
water  it  is  said  to  bring  on  copious  perspiration, 
and  produce  a  cure  in  persons  affected  with  vener¬ 
eal  disease. 

mac  -r o-pod,  s.  [Macropodal.J  An  individual 
of  the  family  Macropodia  (q.  v.). 

mac-rop -o-dal,  mac-rop’-6-dous,  a.  [Pref. 
macro-,  and  Gr.  pows  (genit.  podos)=&  foot.]  Hav¬ 
ing  large  or  great  feet. 

mac-ro-po-dl-a,  s.  pi,  [Macropodid^;,  l  (2).] 

mac-ro-po'-dl-an,  s.  [Macropodida;.]  A  mac¬ 
ropod  (q.  v.). 

mac-ro-pod -l-dae,  ma-crop  -l-dae,  s.pl,  [Mod. 
Lat.  macrop(us ) ;  Eat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Marsupials,  section  Phytopliaga, 
or  in  Owen’s  classification  Diprododontia.  There 
are  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  two  in  the 
lower the  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  are  small  and 
wanting  in  the  lower  one ;  the  molar®  are  five  on 
each  side  above  and  below.  The  anterior  feet, 
which  are  small,  have  five  toes,  each  armed  with  a 
claw ;  the  hinder  ones,  which  are  very  large,  power¬ 
ful,  and  well  adapted  for  leaping,  have  but  four, 
the  inner  one,  or  great  toe.  being  absent.  Found  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea.  Genera: 
Macropus  (Kangaroo),  Dendrolagus  (Tree-kanga¬ 
roo),  Hypsiprymnus  (Kangaroo-rat),  &c. 

(2)  The  first  family  of  Milne-Edwards’  Oxyrhyn- 
chi.  They  have  very  long  feet,  and  are  called  in 
consequence  Sea-spiders  and  Spider-crabs.  They 
live  in  the  deep  sea.  Called  also  Leptopodid® 
(q.  v.).  Latreille  has  termed  them  Macropodia. 

2 .  Palceont. :  Huge  Macropi  are  found  in  the  Post- 
Tertiary  of  Australia  with  representatives  of  the 
other  genera.  They  were  found  in  ossiferous  brec¬ 
cias  in  the  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west 
of  Sydney,  on  the  river  Bell,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  Macquarie 
itself.  Kangaroos  seem  to  have  been  limited  to 
Australia  before  the  human  period  began.  The 
name  of  the  Rhsetic  genus  Hypsiprymnopsis  of 
Prof.  Boyd-Dawkins  suggests  a  relation  to  Hypsi¬ 
prymnus,  but  Prof.  Owen  considers  it  to  be  a  Micro- 
lestes  (q.  v.). 

mac-ro-pS'-msi,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Qr.poma 
=a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  crossopterygious  Ganoid 
fishes,  family  Coelacanthini.  It  is  found  in  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  rocks. 

mac-ro-pon'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  makroponia=long 
labor;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  In  Professor  Owen’s  classification,  the 
twelfth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order 
of  Ganoidean  fishes. 

ma-crop -ter-iis,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 
pteron=a.  wing,  a  fin.]  Having  long  wings  or  fins. 

mac'-ro-pus,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  pous=a 
foot.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macro- 
podid®  (q.  v.).  [Kangaroo.] 
mac-ro-pyg’-I-a,  s.  [Pref.  macro-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  pyge= the  rump,  the  buttocks.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbid®,  containing  the 
Cuckoo-doves.  _  They  have  a  very  long  graduated 
and  pointed  tail. 

mac-ro-rhl  -nus,  s.  [Greek  makrorrhis  (genit. 
makrorrliinos)  = long-nosed.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pliocid®  (Seals).  Macrorhinus 
elephantinus  is  the  Elephant  Seal,  so  called  from  its 
possessing,  when  full-grown,  a  short  proboscis.  It 
appears  to  exist  both  in  the  northern  a^d  southern 
hemispheres,  though  Hr.  Gill  believes  the  specimens 
from  the  former  to  be  specifically  distinct,  calling 
them  M.  angustirostra.  The  Elephant  Seal  is  found 
abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  &c.  The  male  is  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  proboscis  of  a  foot ; 
tfie  female  about  nine  or  ten  feet. 

mac-ro-S$er-i-de§,  s.  [Gr.  makroskeltes = long- 
legged  :  pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  skelos= the  leg.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macroscel- 
ididffi.  Macroscelides  typicus  is  the  Elephant 


Shrew  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  five  inches  long, 
with  a  tail  of  three  inches,  is  diurnal,  and  resides 
in  burrows.  M.  Rozeti  is  the  Algerian  jumping- 
shrew. 

mac-ro-sge-lld-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macro- 
scelid(es):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  Jumping-shrews,  a  sub-family  of  Insectiv¬ 
orous  Mammals;  resembling  shrews,  but  having 
very  elongated  hind  legs,  enabling  them  to  advance 
by  a  series  of  jumps.  The  snout  is  long,  and  some¬ 
times  prolonged  into  a  trunk  ;  the  tail  long,  covered 
with  hair.  The  species  inhabit  Africa  from  the 
Cape  to  Algeria. 

mac-ro-spo-ran’-gl-iim  {pi.  mac-ro-spo-ran'- 

gi-a) ,  s.  [Pref.  macro-;  Gr.  spora,  or  sporos= seed, 
and’  anageion—a  vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Sporangia  of  comparatively  large  size, 
containing  macrospores  in  the  Rhizocarpe®  like 
Salvinia  and  Marsilea.  [Maceospore.] 
mac’-ro-spore,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  spora, 
or  sporos= a  seed.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Spores  of  comparatively  large  size  in 
macrosporangia,  as  distinguished  from  microspores 
in  microsporangia  in  the  Rhizocarpeee,  such  as 
Marsilea,  Pilularia,  and  Salvinia. 

mac-ro-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
therion=a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Edentata  founded  on  re¬ 
mains  of  a  large  animal,  having  the  hind  limbs 
shorter  than  the  fore  ones,  as  for  climbing  pur¬ 
poses,  rootless  teeth,  and  toes  with  immense  claws. 
It  is  found  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

mac-ro-to'-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  makrotomeo— to  prune 
so  as  to  leave  the  shoots  long.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Boraginace®.  Macrotomia  ben- 
thami  grows  in  the  Himalayas,  and  is  considered 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  tongue,  and  throat.  The 
bruised  roots  of  M.  perennis  are  applied  in  India  to 
eruptions,  and  its  root  is  used  as  a  dye. 
mac’-rb-tone,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Eng.  tone.] 
Gram.:  A  horizontal  line  drawn  over  vowels  to 
show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  long ;  as,  me, 
fine,  tone,  &c. 

ma-cro’-tous,  a.  [Macrotus.]  Having  long 
ears ;  long-eared. 

ma-cro'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  ous  (genit. 
ofos)=an  ear.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Phyllostomidee  (Vampires). 
Ears  very  large,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane; 
nasal  appendage,  erect ;  interfemoral  membrane 
large,  beyond  which  the  tail  projects  by  its  last 
joint.  Macrotus  ivaterhousii  is  the  Great-eared  Leaf 
Bat  from  the  West  Indies;  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body  is  two  inches  and  a  half ;  tail,  an  inch 
and  one-sixth.  Fur,  mouse-color,  paler  beneath; 
nose-leaf,  lanceolate.  It  is  mainly  insectivorous, 
but  sometimes  feeds  on  fruit.  Other  species  are  M. 
californicus  and  M.  mexicanus,  the  habitat  of 
which  is  indicated  by  their  specific  names. 

mac-ro-typ-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Greek 
typos— a  blow,  a  type.] 

Numis. :  Having  a  long  form, 
ma-crofir-al,  ma-crofir'-ous,  a.  [Macroura.] 
The  same  as  Macrural  or  Macrukus  (q.  v.). 

mac-ro-za'-ml-a,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  za.mia  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadacese.  Macrozamia  spiralis 
is  believed  to  be  the  species  of  Zamia  growing  on 
the  west  coast  of  Australia  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet. 

ma-erfir'-a,  ma-crofir-a,  s.  pi.  [Macrueus.] 

1.  Zodl.:  Long-tailed  Crustaceans;  lobsters,  a 
sub-order  of  Decapoda,  having  the  abdomen  greatly 
developed,  cylindrical,  the  segments  short,  flat¬ 
tened,  and  expanded  laterally ;  the  whole  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  broad  swimming  tail.  The  antennae  are 
usually  large.  The  feet  are  terminated  by  nip¬ 
ping  claws.  The  young,  on  being  hatched,  are 
not  very  different  in  form  from  their  parents.  They 
abound  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  sub-order 
contains  the  families  Crangonidae,  Astacid®,  Thal- 
assinidae,  and  Palinurid®. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  came  into  existence  in  palae¬ 
ozoic  times. 

ma-crfir'-al,  ma-erflr  -ous,  adj.  [Macrura.] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
family  Macrura  (q.  v.). 

ma-erfir'-an,  ma-crour'-an,  s,  [Macrura.] 
An  individual  of  the  family  Macrura  (q.  v.). 

mat-erfir -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macrur(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  ^family  of  deep-sea  Ganoids,  distributed 
overall  oceans,  in  great  abundance.  About  forty 
species  are  known.  _  The  body  terminates  in  a  long, 
compressed,  tapering  tail,  covered  with  spiny, 
keeled,  or  striated  scales.  One  short  anterior  dor¬ 
sal,  the  second  very  long,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  anal  as  long  as  second  dorsal ;  no  caudal. 
Ventrals  thoraci:  or  jugular.  (Gunther .) 


mac-rfi-rd-nus,  s.  [Macrueus.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Macrurid®  (q.  v.).  Snout- 
pointed;  mouth  anterior  and  lateral,  with  the  lower 
jaw  projecting. 

ma-erfir  -us,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  our  a- a 
tail.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Macru¬ 
rid®  (q.  v.).  Snout  produced  and  conical;  mouth 
inferior. 

*mac-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mactatio,  tvom  mactatus, 
pa.  par.  of  macto= to  sacrifice.]  The  act  of  killing 
a  victim  in  sacrifice ;  a  sacrifice. 

“Here  they  call  Cain’s  offering,  which  is  described  and 
allowed  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground  only,  a  sacri¬ 
fice  or  mactation.” — Shukford:  On  the  Creation.  (Pref.) 

mac-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  mactatus,  pa.  par.  of 
macto= to  sacrifice,  to  kill.]  A  murderer,  a  killer. 

mac’-tra,  s.  [Gr.,=a  kneading-trough.] 

1.  Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mactridse 
(q.  v.).  The  foot  is  large  and  tongue-shaped;  the 
siphons  are  united  and  fringed;  the  shell  is  nearly 
equilateral.  Habitat,  sandy  coasts,  where  they 
burrow  just  below  the  surface.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  recent  species  are  known.  They  are 
world-wide  in  their  distribution,  and  especially 
abundant  within  the  tropics. 

2.  Palceont.:  Thirty  species  are  known,  from  the 
Lias  onward. 

mac’-trl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  mactr(a) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  Trough-shells;  a  family  of  Siplionida,  sub¬ 
division  Sinupallialia.  Valves,  equal,  sub-triangu¬ 
lar,  close-fitting ;  a  deep  pit  for  the  hinge-ligament, 
triangular  in  form;  the  hinge  has  two  diverging 
teeth ;  siphonal  fold  short  and  rounded,  epidermis 
thick.  Mostly  marine,  but  also  found  in  brackish 
waters. 

mac'-u-la  (pi.  mac’-y-lae),  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spot,  as  on  the  skin,  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body,  &c. 

“And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract  some 
spots  or  maculae  greater  than  usual,  and  by  that  means  be 
darkened.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Bot. :  A  broad,  irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

2.  Path,  (pi.):  Permanent  discolorations  of  the 
skin ;  spots  or  stains  white,  dark,  or  dusky,  with 
occasionally  altered  structure. 

macula  germinativa,  s. 

Anat.  <&  Physiol. :  A  dark  granular  spot,  about 
siutb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  within  the  germinal 
vesicle  of  an  ovum.  Called  also  the  germinal-spot. 

macula  lutea,  s. 

Anat. :  A  yellow  spot,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  on  the  axis  of  the  eyeball;  it  has  a  depression 
in  its  center. 

mac'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Maculate,  a.J  To  spot,  to 
stain,  to  blur. 

mac'-u-late,  *mac'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  macu • 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  maculo=to  spot,  to  stain  ;  macula 
=a  spot,  a  stain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Spotted,  stained,  blurred,  defiled, 
impure. 

“Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under 
such  colors.” — Shakes p.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Blotched  (q.  v.). 

mac  -u-la-tor-y,  adj.  [Maculate.]  Defiling, 
staining. 

“The  lutulent,  spumy,  maculatory  waters  of  sin.”— 

Adams:  Works,  1.  166. 

mac-u-la'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  maculatio,  from  macu- 
la.zus,  pa.  par.  of  maculo=to  spot,  to  stain ;  Fr.  mac- 
ulation ;  Ital.  maculazione.]  The  act  of  spotting 
or  staining ;  a  spot,  a  stain. 

“  For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 

That  there’s  no  maculation  in  thy  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  i. 

mac'-u-la-ture,  s.  [Macula.] 

1.  A  sheet  blotted  or  blurred  in  printing 

2.  Blotting-paper. 

mac'-ule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  macula= a  spot,  a 
stain.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spot,  a  stain. 

2.  Print. :  A  blurred  impression,  causing  part  of 
a  page  to  appear  double  ;  also  called  a  mackle. 

mac  -ule,  v.  t.  [Macule,  s.]  To  spot,  to  stain, 
to  blur ;  specif.,  in  printing,  to  blur  or  double  an 
impression  from  type. 

mac  -u-lose,  a.  [Lat.  maculosus,  from  macula 
=  a  spot,  a  stain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  spots  or 
stains  upon  a  surface;  spotted,  stained,  maculate. 
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mad,  *maad,  *madde,  *made,  *mod,  a.  [A.  S. 

ge-moed,  ge-maad ;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  ae-me'd-fooli-h  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fca-meit ,  gi-meit— vain  ;  Icel.  meiddr  (pa. 
par.  of  meidha)  =  to  maim,  to  hurt ;  Goth,  ga-maids 
^bruised,  maimed;  A.  S.  mdd,  mdd—  madness.] 

1.  Disordered  in  intellect ;  insane,  deranged,  luna¬ 
tic,  crazy. 

“  Is  all  well?  Wherefore  came  this  macl  fellow  to  thee?” 
—2  Kings  iv.  2. 

2.  Furious  or  frantic  from  disease  or  other  cause. 
(Said  of  animals ;  as,  a  mad  bull.) 

3.  Under  the  influence  of  some  overpowering  or 
uncontrollable  emotion ;  extravagant  in  feeling  or 
action;  having  lost  self-control;  as— 

(1)  Beside  one’s  self  with  rage ;  frantic,  furious, 
enraged. 

“Her  husband  hath  the  finest  wad  devil  of  jealousy  in 
him  .  .  .  that  ever  governed  frenzy.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

(2)  Under  the  influence  of  some  strong  or  unrea¬ 
sonable  passion  or  desire ;  infatuated ;  inflamed 
with  desire. 

“He  was  mad  for  her.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  That  Ends 
Well,  v.  3. 

(3)  Wildly  or  extravagantly  frolicsome. 

“Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches?” — Shakesp.:  Love’s 
Labo:-'s  Lost,  ii. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  indicative  of  madness ;  ex¬ 
ceedingly  foolish ;  characteristic  of  a  madman. 

“This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness; 

And  thus  I’ll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humor.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

IT  (1)  Like  mad:  Madly,  furiously.  ( Colloq .) 

(2)  Mad  as  a  hatter:  Dangerously  mad,  rabid. 
The  expression  is  a  corruption  of  “  Mad  as  an 
atter,”  i.  e.,  adder.  (Brewer.) 

(3)  Mad  as  a  March  hare :  [March,  s.  A.] 

(4)  To  be  (go  or  run)  mad  after  anything :  To  con¬ 
ceive  a  violent  desire  for  anything. 

“The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extremity 
of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is  fallen  upon 
dramatic  writing.” — Dryden. 
mad-apple,  s.  [Madapple.] 

*mad-bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  by  or  in  mad¬ 
ness. 

“Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun’s  transparent  beams, 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

mad-dog,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  (fog  suffering  from  rabies  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Scutellaria  lateriflora.  It  owes  its  popu¬ 
lar  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  once  a  renowned 
quack  remedy  for  hydrophobia.  (Bartlett.) 

mad-spice,  s. 

Bot. :  Capsicum  minimum. 

mad-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone  reputed  to  be  effi¬ 
cacious  in  hydrophobia.  It  is  applied  to  the  wound 
made  by  the  bite  of  the  rabid  animal,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  draw  out  the  virus. 

*mad-worm,  s.  Madness,  insanity. 

“Surely  the  mad-worm  hath  wilded  all  humanity.” — 
Felt  ham:  Resolves,  p.  39. 

mad,  *madde,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Mad,  a.] 

.  +A.  Intrans. :  To  be  or  go  mad ;  to  be  furious ;  to 
be  beside  one’s  self ;  to  be  deranged. 

“  Manye  of  hem  seiden,  he  hath  a  deuel  and  maddeth.” 
— 1 Wycliffe :  John  x. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  mad;  to  madden. 

“  Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 

It  would  have  madded  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

mad,  *made,  *madde,  *mathe,  s.  [A.  S.  madhu 
=a  worm,  a  maggot;  Goth,  matha;  Ger.  made; 
Icel.  madhicr.] 

1.  A  maggot,  a  grub.  (H.  Best:  Farming ,  etc., 
Books,  p.  6.) 

2.  An  earthworm. 

Mad-a-gas  -car,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the 
southeast  of  Africa. 

Madagascar-crocodile,  s. 

Zool. :  Probably  a  variety  of  the  Nilotic  Crocodile 
( Crocodilus  vulgaris).  It  has  the  snout  longer, 
slenderer,  and  with  straighter  sides  than  the  Nilotic 
Crocodile.  (Duncan.) 

Madagascar-nutmeg,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Agathophyllum. 
Madagascar-potato,  s. 

Bot. :  Solanum  anguini : 

Madagascar-rat,  s. 

Zodl. :  Cheirogale  minor,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Malagasy  Lemuroids.  It  makes  a  true  nest  of 
interlaced  twigs,  with  a  depressed  bed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  for  its  young. 


mad’-<sim,  v.  t.  [Madam,  s.j  To  address  as 

Madam. 

“  I  am  .  .  .  madamed  up  perhaps  to  matrimonial 
perfection.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  viii.  303. 

mad -am,  ma-dame  ,  s.  [Fr.  madame,  from  ma 
(Lat.  mea)  =my,  and  clame  (Lat.  domina)  =lady, 
mistress.]  My  lady.  Used : 

(1)  As  a  term  of  compliment  in  addressing  a  lady 
of  any  degree,  especially  those  married  or  elderly. 

“Tlier  durst  A  no  wight  dope  hir  but  madamet 

Was  noon  so  hardy  walkyng  by  the  weye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,954. 

(2)  As  a  term  for  ladies  in  general,  usually  with  a 
slight  touch  of  disrespect  or  sarcasm. 

“To  make  sport  to  their  madams  and  their  boys.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Mad-si-pol-lam',  s.  [See  def.] 

Fabric.:  A  kind  of  fine,  long  cloth  (cotton) 
shipped  to  the  East  India  market.  So  named  from 
Madapollam,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Madras, 
where  it  was  first  manufactured. 

mad  -ap-ple,  s.  [Eng.  mad,  and  apple.'] 

Bot. :  Solanum  insanum,  an  East  Indian  plant. 
Called  also  Jew’s-apple.  [Solanum.] 

mad-a-ro  -sis,  s.  [Gr.madaros=bald.]  Loss  of 
the  hair,  and  especially  of  the  eyelashes. 

mad  -brain,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  mad,  and  brain.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Disordered  in  mind;  mad,  insane, 
hot-headed. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  mad,  hot-headed  person;  one 
who  acts  madly  or  extravagantly. 

“  A  madbrain  o’  th’  first  rate.” 

,  Middleton:  A  Mad  World,  i. 

mad  -brained,  a.  [Eng.  mad,  and  brained.]  The 
same  as  Madbrain  (q.  v.).' 

“Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear: 

Remaineth  none  but  macl-brained  Salisbury.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

mad -cap,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  mad,  and  cap.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Madbrained,  mad,  eccentric. 

“  The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside, 

And  bid  it  pass.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mad-brained  fellow  ;  one  who  acts 
extravagantly ;  a  person  of  wild  and  eccentric 
habits;  a  madbrain. 

“  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent  us  here  !” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  L 

mad'-dgn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  mad,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  mad,  to  drive  out  of  one’s 
senses ;  to  enrage,  to  make  furious,  to  excite  with 
furious  passion. 

“  A  rage  of  pleasure  maddened  every  breast.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  30. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  mad  or  furious;  to  act 
as  a  madman. 

“  Ever  he  muttered  and  maddened.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  i.  10. 

mad  -der,  s.  [A.  S.  mceddre ,  mceddere.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Rubia,  and  specially  Bubia 
tinctorum.  (Dyer’s  Madder.)  It  is  a  trailing  or 
climbing  annual,  supporting  itself  by  its  leaves  and 
prickles.  Itis  supplied  chiefly  from  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  roots,  which  are  ready  the 
third  year,  are  kiln-dried,  and  then  threshed,  to 
clear  them  from  earth  and  dust.  They  are  then 
dried  a  second  time,  and  afterward  pounded  and 
stamped  in  a  mill. 

j[  Indian  Madder,  called  also  Madder  of  Bengal, 
is  Bubia  cordifolia;  Madder  of  Chili,  Bubia  augus- 
tissima or  Relboum. 

2.  Chem. :  The  root  of  Bubia  tinctorum,  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  dyeing  for  the  production  of  a  variety 
of  colors,  namely,  red,  pink,  purple,  black,  and 
chocolate.  Other  species  of  Bubia  are  also  used. 
It  would  appear  that  madder  contains  a  colorific 
principle— rubian — which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment,  termed  erythrozym,  breaks  up 
into  alizarin,  purpurin,&c.  Several  of  the  coloring 
matters  of  madder  appear  to  exist  in  the  fresh  root, 
but  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time 
that  the  alizarin  and  purpurin  are  developed  in 
quantity.  The  colors  produced  from  madder  are 
very  stable,  the  well-known  Turkey-red  being  one  of 
them  ;  and  the  tints  and  shades  obtainable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mordant,  used,  are  very  numerous.  Ali¬ 
zarin,  or  madder  red,  discovered  by  Eobiquet,  may 
be  extracted  with  solvents,  or  obtained  by  sublima¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  beautiful  reddish  needles. 
[Alizarin.]  Madder  also  contains  certain  yellow 
coloring  matters,  but  they  are  useless,  if  not  injur¬ 
ious,  in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

“The  best  of  all  and  most  commended  is  our  madder 
of  Italie.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iii. 


3.  Pharm. :  Madder  is  a  tonic,  a  diuretic,  and  an 
emmenagogue. 

IT  Brown  Madder:  A  rich  red-brown  pigment, 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  Bubia  tinctorum.  [Mad¬ 
der,  s.,  1.] 
madder-style,  s. 

Calico-print. :  A  method  of  calico-printing  in 
which  the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth, 
and  the  colors  are  brought  up  in  the  dye-bath. 

*mad  -der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Madder,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  die  with  madder. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  perform  the  operation  or  process 
of  dyeing  with  madder. 

mad’-der-wort,  s.  [English  madder,  and  wort 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  (Sing.:)  The  genus  Asperugo. 
t  2.  (PI. :)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  G-alia- 
cese,  called  by  Lindley,  &c.,  in  English,  Stellates 
(q.  v.). 

mad  -ding,  a.  [Mad,  d.]  Raging,  furious,  mad, 
wild.  (Pope :  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  445.) 

mad  -ding-ly,  adv.  [Eng .madding ;  -ly.]  Madly; 
like  one  mad. 

“  Run  maddingly  affrighted  through  the  villages.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

mad -dish,  *mad-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  mad ,  a.;  - ish .] 
Rather  mad ;  somewhat  deranged. 

“Sent  in  the  other  night,  a  little  maddish.” _ 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  iv.  L 

*made,  *mait,  *mate,  a.  [Mate,  a.]  Fatigued, 
exhausted. 

made,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Make,  u.] 

made-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mast  composed  of  several  pieces ;  a 
built-mast.  [Mast.] 

mad  -e-cass,  mad-e-cas'-see,  a.  &  s.  [From 
Madecasse,  the  native  name  of  the  Island.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madagas¬ 
car. 

*mad-e-fac  -tion,  s.  [Latin  made/ actio,  from 
madef actus,  pa.  par.  of  madefacio= to  make  wet: 
madeo=  to  be  wet,  and/acio=to  make.]  The  act  of 
making  wet. 

*mad-e-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Latin  madefacio=  to 
make  wet.]  The  act  of  making  wet;  madefaction. 

*mad'-e-fy,  v.  t.  [Fr.  maddfler,  from  Lat.  made- 
facio= to  make  wet.]  To  make  wet  or  moist;  to 
moisten.  [Madefaction.] 

Ma  deir  -a,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  An  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  wine  made  in  the  island  of 
Madeira. 

Madeira-cake,  s.  A  light  cake,  made  of  eggs, 
flour,  butter,  and  sugar,  and  ornamented  with 
candied  peel. 

Madeira-mahogany,  s. 

Bot.:  Laurus fastens. 

Madeira-nut,  s.  A  kind  of  walnut  with  a  thin 
shell,  grown  iu  the  island  of  Madeira. 
Madeira-stock,  s. 

Bot. :  Matthiola  maderensis. 

Madeira-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  Mahogany  of  the  curiously-veined  kind 
growing  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Ma-deir'-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
Island  of  Madeira. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  of  Madeira. 
Madeiran-hake,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  Madeiran-hake,  or  Pescada,  Merlucius  vulgaris  of 
my  Synopsis,  p.  189,  proves,  upon  better  acquaintance, 
distinct  from  the  common  British-hake.” — Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe, 
in  Pro c.  Zool.  Soc.,  1840,  p.  36. 

mad'-e  llne,  s.  [Fr.]  (See  the  compound.) 
madeline-pear,  s.  A  variety  of  pear,  called  also 
St.  John’s  pear. 

mad-el-pa-roo'-W3,,  s.  [Ceylonese.]  A  kind  of 
boat  used  in  Ceylon  for  fishing  close  to  the  shore, 
or  on  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  It  is  some¬ 
time?  covered  with  a  bamboo  roof. 

made'-moi-§elle  (Oi  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ma= 
my,  and  demoiselle= a  damsel  (q.  v.).]  In  France 
the  title  given  to  a  young  unmarried  lady,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  Miss.  Formerly  Mademoi¬ 
selle  was  the  distinctive  title  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  king’s  brother ;  also  a  title  given  to  all  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  not  of  noble  origin. 

*madge -how-let,  s.  [Eng.  Madge— Margaret, 
and  fooMde<= owlet  (q.  v.).J  An  owl. 

“I’ll  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madgehowlet  and  catch  mice 
first.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  ii.  2. 


boil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
•cian,  -tian  =  shgtn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sinus  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d@L 
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mad  -head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and  headed."] 
Madbrained,  hotbrained,  mad,  foolish. 

“  Out,  you  madheaded  ape!” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 
mad'-house,  s.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and  house.]  A 
house  or  asylum  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  luna¬ 
tics  ;  a  lunatic  asylum. 

“  By  statute  for  regulating  private  madhouses.” — Black • 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

mgL-dhd  -ca,  s.  [Sansc.]  (See  the  compound.) 

madhuca-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Bassia  butyracea,  the  Indian  butter-tree, 
which  grows  in  Nepaul  and  the  Almorah  Hills. 
The  seeds,  when  bruised  and  pressed,  yield  a  vege¬ 
table  butter,  which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles,  or  with  cloves  and  attar  of 
roses,  as  an  unguent  for  the  hair,  &c.  It  is  largely 
employed  as  an  illuminating  agent,  and  is  said  to 
possess  curative  properties  in  rheumatism  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  limbs.  (Pro/.  Watt,  &c.) 

ma'-di-a,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  Chilian  name 
madi.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Sphenogyneee. 
Only  known  species.  Madia  sativa,  cultivated  for 
the  seeds  in  its  native  regions,  California  and  Chili. 
The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  in  nearly  globu¬ 
lar  heads. 

madia-oil,  s.  Oil  expressed  without  heat  from 
Madia  sativa.  It  is  transparent,  yellow,  and  with¬ 
out  odor ;  it  may  be  used  for  salads  or  for  oil-cake 
for  cattle. 

♦mad'-id,  a.  [Lat.  viadidus,  from  madeo— to  be 
wet  or  moist.]  Wet,  moist. 

*mad-Ish,  a.  [Maddish.] 
mad-Is-ter'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  madisterion.] 

Surg. :  A  pair  of  tweezers ;  an  instrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  hairs. 

madj-oun,  maj’-oun,  s.  [Arab,  majun  =  an 
electuary.]  A  preparation  from  the  hemp-plant, 
used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the  Turks,  Hindus, 
and  others. 

mad  -If,  *madde-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  mad,  a.;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mad  manner ;  like  a  madman  or  lunatic. 

“  Wast  thou  mad  that  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me?” 
— Shakesp .:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

2.  Franticly,  furiously. 

“The  crowd  that  madly  heaves  and  presses.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

3.  Like  one  infatuated ;  with  extreme  folly. 

“He  heard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleas’d, 

His  polished  bow  with  hasty  rashness  seized.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  iv.  135. 

mad'-man,  *madde-man,  s.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and 
man.] 

1.  A  person  disordered  in  the  mind;  a  person  of 
deranged  intellect ;  a  lunatic. 

“This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  43. 

2.  One  who  is  inflamed  with  extravagant  or  un¬ 
controllable  passion ;  one  who  is  beside  himself 
with  passion;  one  who  acts  extravagantly  or  with¬ 
out  reason. 

mad -ness,  s.  [Eng.  mad,  a. ; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mad  or  disordered 
in  mind ;  a  state  of  disordered  or  deranged  mind  or 
intellect;  lunacy. 

“  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  582. 

2.  Extremity  of  folly ;  headstrong  or  uncontrol¬ 
lable  passion ;  ungovernable  fury  or  rage. 

“  But  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness 
produced  by  evil  passions  from  the  madness  produced  by 
brandy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Foolish  actions  or  conduct. 

“And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom  and  to  know 
madness  and  tolly.”— Ecclesiastes  i.  17. 

IT  Madness  and  frenzy  are  used  in  the  physical 
and  moral  sense ;  rage  and  fury  alone  in  the  moral 
sense :  in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed 
{derangement  in  the  organ  of  thought;  frenzy  is 
(only  a  temporary  derangement  from  the  violence  of 
‘fever.  Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agita¬ 
tion  that  exists  within  •,  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  itself  outwardly :  a  person  contains  or  stifles 
hisi-a.qe,’  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into  some  exter¬ 
nal  mark  of  violence.  {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon .) 

IT  Raving  madness : 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  mania  (q.  v.). 
ma-don'-na,  *ma-don'-a,  s.  [Ital.,  from  ma  = 

my  and  donna  (Lat.  domma)  =lady. ]  The  Italian 
equivalent  for  madam. 

“Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel 
fill  amend.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

If  Itis  applied  specifically  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
the  English  “Our  Lady ;  ”  hence,  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  are  called  Madonnas. 


Madrepora  Longicyathus. 


mad -o-qua,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  Antilope  saltiana  or  Neotragus  saltianus, 
a  diminutive  antelope  about  the  size  of  a  hare, 
common  in  Abyssinia.  Legs  short  and  slender ;  the 
males  alone  bear  horns,  which  are  short  and  con¬ 
ical.  The  foreparts  are  rufous,  but  gray  is  the 
prevailing  hue. 

M§,-dras',s.  [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  city  and  presidency  in  India. 

Madras-bulbul,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pycnonotus  hoemorrhous,  a  small  bird 
very  common  in  Ceylon,  the  Neilgherries,  and  some 
other  parts  of  India.  It  has  an  unmusical  chirp, 
though  it  has  been  called  the  Ceylon  nightingale. 
It  is  kept  in  the  Carnatic  for  fighting  purposes.  It 
tries  to  puli  out  the  red  feathers  of  its  antagonist. 
It  makes  a  neat  nest  of  roots,  grass,  hair,  spiders’ 
webs,  &c.,  in  a  low  bush;  the  eggs  are  reddish- 
brown,  blotched  and  speckled. 

If  Madras  System  of  Education:  The  system  of 
mutual  instruction  by  means  of  monitors,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  head  teacher.  It  was 
introduced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  into  the 
orphan  institution  of  Madras,  India.  Dr.  Bell  was 
the  clergyman 
of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  at 
Madras,  when 
he  first  tried 
his  system. 

mad'-re- 
perl,  s.  [Ital. 
madreperla, 
from  madre — 
mother,  and 
verla  =  pearl.] 

Mother  of 
pearl.  ( Long - 
felloiv.) 

mad-re- 
por'-ji,  s . 

[Madrepore.] 

1 .  Zodl. :  The 
typical  genus 
of  the  family 
Madreporidae 
(q.  v.).  The  animals  are  actiniform,  rather  short, 
with  twelve  simple  tentacles;  the  cells  are  irregu¬ 
larly  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  corallum 
which  is  arborescent  or  frondescent,  is  very  porous 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  commences  in  the  Eocene, 
mad-re-por  -al,  adj.  [Eng.  madrepor{e ) ;  -al.] 

Pertaining  to  madrepores ;  consisting  of  madre¬ 
pores. 

mad-re-pbr-ar'-I-g,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  madre- 
por{a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zodl.:  White  stony  corals  or  madrepores,  a  sub¬ 
order  of  Zoantharia,  class  Anthozoa.  If  the  animal 
be  simple  it  resembles  a  sea  anemone,  having  one 
or  more  ranges  of  tentacles,  with  an  internal  disc 
opening  in  a  small  mouth.  The  body  may  be  cup¬ 
like,  flat,  bell-shaped,  tubular,  or  compressed  like 
a  fan.  Externally,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  disc, 
underneath  which  are  various  septa.  A  columella 
may  or  may  not  exist  on  the  axis.  The  interstices 
and  walls  of  the  cells  are  always  porous.  Some 
corals  are  simple  and  separate,  others  are  com¬ 
pound,  budding  from  the  parent.  They  exist  on 
the  floor  of  the  sea  at  all  depths,  from  water  ievel 
down  to  3,000  fathoms.  The  sub-order  is  very 
numerouSj  both  in  genera  and  individuals.  The 
reef-building  corals,  among  others,  belong  to  it. 
It  is  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Madreporaria 
aporosa,  (2)  Madreporaria  perforata ,  and  (3) 
Madreporaria  rugosa. 

mad'-re-pore,  s.  [Fr.  madrepore;  Ital.  madre¬ 
pora,  from  madre  =  mother,  and  Gr.  poros  =  tuff 
stone  {Littr6) ;  or  the  first  element  may  be  Fr. 
madr6— spotted;  O.  Fr.  madre,  mazre=&  kind  of 
knotty  wood  with  brown  spots;  O.  H.  Ger.  mosar ; 
N.  H.  Ger.  maser=a.  knot,  grain,  or  vein  in  wood,  a 
speck.  ( Mahn .)] 

1.  Strictly :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Mad¬ 
repora. 

.2.  Loosely:  Any  coral  distinguished  by  superfi¬ 
cial  star-shaped  cavities.  ( Lyell .) 

If  The  Common  Madrepore  of  the  Devonshire 
coast  is  Caryophyllia  smithii. 

mad-re-pdr'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.,  &c.,  madrepor{e) ; 

- ic .] 

Zodl. :  Pierced  with  minute  holes  like  a  madre¬ 
pore;  madreporiform  (q.  v.). 

“The  one  nearest  the  madreporic  inter-radius.” — Hol¬ 
iest  on:  Porms  of  Animal  Life,  p.  144. 

madreporic-canals,  s.  pi. 

Zodl. :  Canals  connecting  the  ambulacral  system 
of  starfishes  with  the  openings  in  the  surface.  ( Ros - 
siter .) 

madreporic-plate,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  rounded,  calcareous  mass  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  a  starfish.  ( Rossiter .) 


madreporic-tubercle,  s.  The  same  as  Madr-e- 

PORIFORM-TUBERCLE  (q.  V.). 

“  The  so-called  madreporic-tubercle.” — Rolleston:  Forms 
of  Animal  Life,  p.  142. 

mad-re-por  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  madre- 
por(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodl. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Madreporaria. 

The  corallum  is  much  branched,  the  openings  of 
the  polype  cells  constituting  orbicular,  tubercular 
prominences,  with  few  rays.  There  are  usually 
twelve  small,  short  tentacles.  . 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  commences  m  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  rocks. 

mad-re-por'-I-form,  adj.  [Eng.  madrepor(e) ; 
i  connective,  and  form.  ]  . 

Zodl. :  Perforated  with  small  holes  like  a  coral. 

madreporiform-tubercle,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  spongy  tubercle,  perforated  by  minute 
apertures,  and  rising  from  a  genital  plate,  or  from 
the  center  of  the  apical  disc.  Its  function  appears 
to  be  that  of  admitting  water  to  the  body-cavity, 
excluding  injurious  solid  particles.  It  is  found  in 
the  Echinoidea,  the  Asteroidea,  the  Ophiuroidea, 
and  the  Holothuroidea.  ( Nicholson .) 

mad  -re-por-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  madrepore  ;  -ite 
{Palceont.) ;  Fr.  madriporite.J 

1.  Palceont. :  A  fossil  madrepore. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  calcareous  rock,  marked  with  radi¬ 
ated,  prismatic  concretions,  like  the  stars  of  mad¬ 
repores.  Found  in  Norway,  in  Greenland,  m  Salz¬ 
burg,  &c.  Called  also  Columnar  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  and  Antliraconite  (q.v.). 

mad'-rier,  mad  -ri-er,  s.  [Fr.] 

Military  Engineering : 

1.  A  thick,  iron-plated  plank,  haying  a  cavity  to 
receive  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  which  is  applied  to 
a  gate  or  other  obstacle  to  be  blown  down. 

2.  A  beam  laid  in  a  ditch  to  support  a  wall ;  or  in 
a  mine  or  bomb-proof  to  support  a  side  or  roof. 

3.  A  plank  lined  -with  tin  and  covered  with  earth 
to  form  roofs  over  certain  portions  of  military 
works  to  afford  protection  against  fires  in  lodg¬ 
ments,  &c. 

mad  -ri-gal,  s.  [Ital.  madrigale  for  mandrigale, 
from  mandra=&  herd;  Lat.  mandra—s.  stall,  a 
stable  ;  Gr.  mandra ;  Sp.  &  Port,  madrigal.  Grove’s 
Diet.  Music  suggests  the  alternative  etyms. :  (1) 
Ital.  madre = mother,  as  the  first  madrigals  were 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  mother;  (2)  a  corruption  of 
Sp.  madrugada— the  dawn,  used  as=ltal.  mattinata 
— morning  song ;  (3)  from  the  name  in  Old  Castile.] 

1.  Poet.:  A  little  amorous  poem,  sometimes  also 
called  a  pastoral  poem,  containing  some  delicate 
and  tender  though  simple  thought,  and  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  or  four  stanzas  or  strophes. 
Madrigals  were  first  composed  in  Italy,  those  of 
Tasso  being  accounted  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  Italian  poetry.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  especially  the  writing  of  madrigals  flour¬ 
ished  in  England,  the  chief  writers  being  Suckling, 
Carew,  Lodge,  and  Withers. 

2.  Music:  An  important  species  of  vocal  poly¬ 

phonic  composition  which  reached  its  highest 
development  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Madrigals  are  of  various  kinds— (1)  Simple  melodies 
accompanied  by  other  parts  not  containing  counter¬ 
point  or  imitation ;  (2)  elaborate  compositions 

full  of  contrapuntal  devices,  sometimes  consisting 
of  two  or  more  movements.  Strictly  speaking, 
madrigals  are  an  unaccompanied  class  of  pieces ;  a 
few,  however,  have  been  written  with  instrumental 
accompaniments.  Madrigals  are  always  sung  by 
several  voices  to  each  part.  The  number  of  parts  in 
which  they  were  written  varies  from  three  to  ten  ; 
but  the  favorite  number  of  parts  during  the  classi¬ 
cal  period  above  named  was  five  or  six. 

mad-rl-gal'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -ian.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  madrigals. 

mad -rl-gal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -ist.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

*mad -rl-gal-ler,  s.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -er.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

Mad-rl-len  -i-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madrid. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madrid. 

ma-drls'-sa,  s.  [Medrissa.] 
madrofia  (pron.  ma-dron'-ya),  s.  [Sp.]  Arbutus 
menziessii,  a  handsome  evergreen  tree  of  western 
North  America.  It  has  edible  yellow  berries.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning, 
mad  -wort,  s.  [A  corruption  of  "Eng.madderworl.  j 
Botany : 

1.  Asperuqo,  and  specially  A.  procumbens,  more 
fully  termed  German  Madwort. 

2.  The  genus  Alyssum.  {Loudon.) 

mae,  ma,  moe,  a.  [A.  S.  ma=more.]  More. 

{Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


maeandrina 


mae-an-drl'-na,  s.  [Meandbina.] 

Mse-ge  -nas,  s.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  the  prime 
minister  and  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  died 
B.  C.8.]  (See  extract.) 

“The  name  of  Mcecenas  has  been  made  immortal  by 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to  designate  an 
accomplished  statesman,  who  lives  in  close  intimacy  with 
the  greatest  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits 
on  them  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

m teg-bote,  s.  [A.  S.  mceg= kinsman,  and  bote= 
compensation.]  Compensation  for  the  murder  or 
killing  of  a  kinsman. 

mael  -strom,  s.  [Danish  =  millstroam.]  A  cele¬ 
brated  whirlpool  near  the  island  of  Moskoe,  off  the 
coast  of  Norway.  It  is  especially  dangerous  in 
winter,  when  it  rages  so  furiously  as  to  be  heard 
many  miles  off,  and  to  swallow  up  small  vessels 
which  approach  it. 

maen,  mane,  v.  i.  [Moan,  r.] 

mte  -na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  marae=a  small  sea- 
fish  which  was  salted.] 

Ichihy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Maen  id  os  (q._v.).  The  common  species,  Mcena  vul¬ 
gar  is*  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  feeding  on  small 
fish  and  naked  mollusks. 

mse-nad,  s.  [Gr.  mainas  (genit.  mainados) ,  from 
mainomai— to  be  mad.  A  woman  who  took  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus ;  hence,  a  raving,  frenzied 
woman. 

mae  -nl-de§,  s.pl.  [Lat.  mcen(a) ;  masc.  or  fern, 
adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-family  of  Sparid®,  having  the 
mouth  protrusible.  The  species  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean, 
mse-niir -a,  s.  [Menuea.] 

*maer,  *maor,  s.  [Gael.  maor,maoir= an  under¬ 
bailiff.]  A  steward  of  the  royal  lands  under  the 
mormaer  or  great  steward.  [Mobmaee.] 

mae-§a,  s.  [Latinized  from  maas ,  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  M®se®.  It 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers  simple  or  com¬ 
pound;  generally  with  axillary  racemes.  They  are 
found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

mse  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moes(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinace®. 
ma-es-to  -so,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  direction  in  music  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played  with  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  strength. 

Mae§ -tricilt,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  town  of  Holland,  on  the  Maes. 
Maestricht-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  calcareous  beds  a  hundred  feet 
thick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht, 
about  the  age  of  the  Faxoe  beds— i.  e.,  the  highest 
part  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks.  Like  the 
chalk  immediately  below,  the  Maestricht  calcare¬ 
ous  rock  contains  Belemnitella  mucronata,  Pecten 
quadricostatus,  &c.,  also  the  genera  Braculites, 
Hamites,  &c.,  which  are  only  mesozoic.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  the  univalve  mollusks  Voluta 
and  Fasciolaria,  genera  not  commencing  elsewhere 
till  the  Tertiary.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Secondary  and  the  Tertiary  Rocks,  but  in  all 
essential  respects  belongs  to  the  former.  In  the 
Maestricht  beds  of  St.  Peter’s  Mount  was  found  the 
huge  reptile,  Mososaurus  (q.  v.). 

ma-es-tro,  s.  [Ital.]  A  master  in  any  art; 
specif.,  a  master  in  music,  a  composer. 

ma-feie,  adv.  [0.  Fr.  =  my  faith.]  By  or  on  my 
faith. 

*maf-fle,  v.  i.  [O.  Dut.  maffelen ,  moffelen= to 
stammer;  Prov.  Ger.  maffeln,  vaffeln=to  prattle. 
It  is  probably  of  imitative  origin.]  To  stammer. 

“The  familiar  friends  and  schollers  ...  of  Aris¬ 
totle  [did  imitate  him]  in  his  stammering  and  muffling 
speech.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  74. 

*maf  -fler,  subst.  [Eng.  mciffl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
stammers  or  stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

“Who  enjoyne  stutters,  stammerers,  and  mafflers  to 
sing.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  535. 

mag,  s.  [A  contraction  for  magpie  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  halfpenny.  {Eng.  Slang.) 

“It  can’t  be  worth  a  mag  to  him.” — Dickens:  Bleak 
House,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Talk,  chatter.  (Slang.) 

“If  you  have  any  mag  in  you.” — Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary, 

i.  100. 

*mag  -3,-dIs,  s.  [Gr.  magadis .] 

Music :  An  instrument  of  twenty  strings,  on  which 
music  could  be  played  in  octaves. 
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*mag-a-dize,  tv  i.  [Gr.  magadizo,  from  maga¬ 
dis .] 

Music : 

1.  To  play  upon  the  magadis. 

2.  To  play  in  octaves. 

ma-gas  ,  s.  [Gr.] 

Music : 

1.  The  bridge  of  a  cithara. 

2.  A  fret. 

mag-3,-zine  ,  *mag-a-zin,  s.  [Old  Fr.  magazin 

(I  r.  magasin),  from  Ital.  rnagazzino=a.  storehouse, 
from  Arab,  makhzan  (pi.  maklidzin)  =  a  storehouse, 
a  granary,  a  cellar;  khazn=a  laying-up  in  store; 
Sp.  magacen,  almagacen.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  storehouse  or  receptacle  in  which  any  things 
are  stored ;  a  warehouse. 

“Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring; 

And  their  own  darts  shall  pierce  the  prince  and  king.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  xxii.  156. 

2.  A  pamphlet  or  journal  periodically  published, 
and  containing  miscellaneous  essays  or  composi¬ 
tions. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Fort.:  A  building,  vault,  or  apartment  designed 
for  the  storage  of  ammunition,  gunpowder,  and 
other  explosive  substances.  Magazines  in  field  for¬ 
tifications  are  constructed  in  the  most  sheltered 
parts  of  the  work,  partly  underground  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  are  lined  with  timber  or  with  gabions, 
the  ceiling  being  of  timber  or  railway  metals.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth 
to  render  the  structure  bomb-proof.  Permanent 
magazines  are  usually  constructed  of  brick,  and 
and  should  be  surrounded  by  an  earthen  mound,  so 
that  in  case  of  explosion  the  tendency  of  the  explo¬ 
sive  force  may  be  upward. 

“Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians’  chiefest  magazine.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

2.  Firearms:  A  chamber  in  a  gun  containing  a 
succession  of  cartridges,  which  are  fed  one  by  one 
automatically,  and  loaded  at  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
[Magazine-eifle.] 

3.  Naut. :  On  shipboard  the  magazine  is  an  apart¬ 
ment  placed  sufficiently  below  the  water-line  to  be 
safe,  under  ordinary  contingencies,  from  the  en- 
emy  s  shot.  It  is  lined  with  sheet-copper,  and  has 
tiers  of  shelves  on  three  sides  and  in  the  middle  for 
the  reception  of  the  copper  canisters,  in  which  the 
cartridges  for  the  heavy  guns  are  contained. 

4.  Domestic:  A  chamber  in  a  stove  or  furnace  con¬ 
taining  a  supply  of  fuel,  which  falls  or  is  fed  into 
the  combustion  chamber  as  the  fire  consumes  that 
previously  introduced. 

magazine  cartridge-box,  subst.  A  cartridge  re¬ 
ceiver  attached  to  a  gun,  or  to  the  person  near  the 
gun,  to  facilitate  loading. 

magazine-rifle,  s. 

Firearms:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

“By  a.  magazine-rifle  is  meant  a  rifle  that  contains  within 
itself — presumably  in  the  butt — a  magazine  or  reservoir 
(holding  a  limited  number  of  cartridges),  combined  with 
a  mechanical  action  which,  by  trigger  pressure  only — or 
at  all  events  with  the  aid  of  one  other  motion — performs 
all  the  functions  of  loading;  so  that,  the  magazine  being 
filled  beforehand,  the  firer  can  repeat  his  shots  almost  as 
quickly  as  he  can  take  aim  and  fire.” — Saturday  Review. 

magazine-stove,  s.  A  stove  in  which  is  a  fuel- 
chamber  which  supplies  coal  to  the  fire  as  that  in 
the  grate  burns  away. 

*mag-g,-zine',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Magazine,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  store  up,  as  in  a  magazine;  to 
accumulate  for  future  use. 

“Being  magazined  up  in  a  diary  might  serve  for  mate¬ 
rials.” — North:  Examen,  p.  222. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  conduct  or  edit  a  magazine. 

“Urban  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 

Delight  thee  most,  thou  foremost  in  the  fame 
Of  magazining  chiefs,  whose  rival  page, 

With  monthly  medley,  courts  the  curious  age.” 

Byro>n:  The  Passive  Participle’ s  Petition. 

*mag-a-zin-er,  s.  [Eng.  magazin(e) ;  -erf]  One 
who  writes  in  or  for  a  magazine. 

“  If  a  magoziner  be  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war  he  soon 
has  us  up  again  with  the  ghost  in  Cock  Lane.”— Gold¬ 
smith:  Essay  9. 

fmag-?L-zin'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  magazin(e) ;  -ist.]  The 
same  as  Magazines  (q.  v.). 

“The  modern  magazinist  is  a  pitiable  poetaster.” — 
Mortimer  Collins:  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  102. 

Mag  -da-la,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  capital  of  Abyssinia. 

Magdala-red,  s. 

Chem.:  Naphthaline-red.  A  beautiful  red  dye  dis¬ 
covered  in  1867  by  Von  Schiendl,  at  Vienna.  It  is 
prepared  from  naphthylamine  by  the  elimination 
of  3  molecules  of  hydrogen  from  3  molecules  of  the 


maggot 

base,  3C10H9N— 3H2  =  C30H21N3  =  azo-dinaphthyla. 
mine,  and  this,  on  being  combined  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  forms  the  Magdala-red  of  commerce. 
It  is  a  dark-brown,  somewhat  crystalline  powder, 
possessing  a  tinctorial  power  equal  to  fuchsine,  but 
surpassing  it  in  being  a  very  fast  color. 

mag  -da-len,  s.  [After  Mary  Magdalene  (Luke 
vii.  36-50),  though  it  is  not  universally  accepted 
that  she  was  the  woman  referred  to  in  the  passage.] 
A  reformed  prostitute  ;  an  inmate  of  a  female  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

magdalen-hospital,  magdalen-asylum,  s.  An 

asylum  or  institution  for  the  reception  of  prosti¬ 
tutes,  with  a  view  to  their  reformation;  a  female 
penitentiary. 

IT  An  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen  was 
formed  at  Marseilles  in  1272.  Similar  communities 
followed  at  Naples  and  Metz.  The  Magdalen  Hos¬ 
pital  in  London  was  founded  in  1758. 

mag-da'-le-on,  s.  [Gr.  magdalia=  the  crumb  of 
broad.] 

Medicine : 

1.  A  pill. 

2.  A  roll  of  plaster. 

Mag  -de-burg,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Magdeburg  Centuries,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  first  com- 
rehensive  work  by  Protestant  divines  on  Church 
istory.  The  name  is  appropriate  because  it  was 
planned  and  begun  at  Magdeburg,  and  because  it 
was  divided  into  centuries.  Baronius  wrote  his 
Annales  Ecclesiastici  in  reply  to  the  Centuries, 
[Centueiatoe.] 

Magdeburg-hemispheres,  s.  pi.  A  device  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure 
on  a  given  surface,  consisting  of  hemispheres  of 
brass  whose  edges  are  carefully  ground  together  to 
make  an  air-tight  joint.  The  experiment  originated 
with  Otto  Guericke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg, 
about  1654.  The  edges  of  the  hemispheres,  being 
greased  with  oil  or  tallow,  are  brought  together, 
and  a  stop-cock  in  one  of  them  screwed  into  the 
center  of  an  air-pump  plate.  The  cock  being 
opened,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump  made,  the 
sphere  is  thus  exhausted  of  contained  air,  and,  the 
cock  being  closed,  is  removed  from  the  plate  and 
affixed  to  a  handle,  and  is  ready  for  the  illustration 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  _  Nearly  fifteen  pounds 
of  force  to  the  square  inch  will  be  required  to  draw 
them  asunder.  To  separate  them  readily,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  open  the  stop-cock  and  re-admit  air. 

*mage,  s.  [Lat.  magus’,  Gr.  magos— a  Magian, 
one  of  a  Median  tribe,  an  enchanter,  a  magician.] 
[Magi.]  A  magician. 

“  The  hardy  maid  .  .  .  the  dreadful  Mage  there  found 
Depe  busied  ’bout  worke  of  wondrous  end.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  14. 

Mag-el-lan'-Ic.  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to 
Magellan,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator. 

Magellanic-clouds,  s.  pi.  Three  conspicuous 
whitish  nebul®,  of  a  cloud-like  appearance,  near 
the  south  pole. 

Magellanic-province,  s. 

ZoOl.  &  Geog. :  A  marine  province  including  the 
coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Isl¬ 
ands,  those  of  South  America  from  Point  Melo  on 
the  east  to  Concepcion  on  the  west.  . 

Ma-gen’-tg.,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  city  of  Italy,  24  miles  N.  W.  of  Pavia, 
celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians,  June  4, 1859. 

2.  Chem. :  One  of  the  red  dyes  from  aniline.  [Ani- 
line-ked.] 

magg,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  steal, 
magg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [Mag.] 

1.  A  halfpenny.  (Slang.) 

2.  (PI.)  A  gratuity  which  servants  expect  from 
those  to  whom  they  drive  any  goods.  (Scotch.) 

mag-gl-mon'-I-feet,  s.  [For  Maggy  many  feet.'] 
A  centipede.  (Scotch.) 
mag-gi-or  -e,  a.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Major,  as  a  scale  or  interval, 
mag-got,  *mag-at,  *mag-ot,  *mak-ed,  subst. 
[Wei.  macai ,  maceiad  =  a  maggot;  magiaid — 
worms,  grubs,  from  maoiad=breeding ;  magad— a 
brood ;  magu=-  to  breed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  larva  of  a  fly  or  other  insect ;  a  grub, 
a  worm. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  an  odd  fancy. 

*(2)  A  careless,  idle  fellow. 

“  You  were  as  great  a  maggot  as  any  in  the  world.” — 
Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  177. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


maggot-pie 
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magistral 


II.  Musi*,  :  One  of  the  later  names  given  to  fancies, 
airs,  and  pieces  of  an  impromptu  character.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  fancies  was  that  by  Mote- 
ley  or  Motley. 

*maggot-pie,  *maggoty-pie,  s.  The  magpie. 

“Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 

By  maggot-pie s,  and  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 

The  secret’ st  man  of  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

mag  -got-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  maggoty ;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  maggoty  or  abounding 
withmaggots. 

mag -got-Ish,  a.  (  Eng.  maggot ;  - ish .]  Maggoty, 
whimsical. 

mag'-got-y,  a.  [Eng.  maggot ;  -y. ] 

1.  Full  of  maggots;  infested  or  abounding  with 
Biaggots. 

2.  Whimsical,  capricious. 

“The  common  saying  that  a  whimsical  person  is  mag¬ 
goty,  or  has  got  maggots  in  his  head,  perhaps  arose  from 
the  freaks  the  sheep  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  when 
infested  by  bots,” — Kirby  A-  Spence:  Introd.  to  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  p,  85. 

maggot-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  full  of 
whims ;  whimsical,  capricious. 

Ma-gl,  s.  pi.  [Mage.]  The  caste  of  priests 
among  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  ;  holy  men 
of  the  East. 

TT  The  first  mention  of  Magi  in  history  seems  to 
be  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13,  where  one  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  officers  was  called  Rab-Mag=Chief  of  the 
Magi.  Herodotus  (i.  101)  describes  them  as  one  of 
the  six  Median  tribes.  Afterward  they  became  the 
Persian  sacred  caste.  The  Greek  word  in  Matt,  ii.l, 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  “wise  men,”  is  magoi— Magi. 
Ultimately  the  caste  sunk  into  mere  magicians 
[Magic.] 

ma  -gi-<jm,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  magi ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Magi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  Persian  Magi;  a  priest  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion. 

2.  A  magician. 

“  Leave  her  to  me,  rejoined  the  magi an.” 

Keats:  Cap  and  Bells,  lx. 

Ma'-gl-an-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  magian;  -ism.]  The 
doctrines  or  philosophic  tenets  of  the  Magi. 
[Zoroastrianism.] 

mag'-Ic,  *mag-ike,  *mag-ick,  a.  &  s.  [French 
magique=magical,  from  Lat.  magicus;  Gr.  magi- 
kos,  from  magos= one  of  the  Magi,  an  enchanter,  a 
magician;  mageia=  magic;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  mag- 
ico=magical ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  magia— magic.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic  ;  used  in  magic ;  as,  a 
magic  wand. 

2.  Using  or  having  power  to  use  magic. 

“  They  by  the  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 
The  magic  prophetess  begins  her  j>rayer.” 

Waller;  Virgil's  JEneis,  iv. 

3.  Working  or  worked  by  or  as  if  by  magic  ;  as.  a 
magic  lantern. 

4.  Having  extraordinary  or  supernatural  power; 
exercising  a  preternatural  influence. 

“An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 

While  awe-struck  nations  hail’d  the  magic  name.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

6.  Done  or  produced  by  or  as  if  by  magic. 

“And  that  distill’d  by  magic  flights,  .  „  . 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  art  or  pretended  art  of  putting  in  action 
the  power  of  spirits  ;  the  science  or  art  of  producing 
preternatural  effects  by  the  medium  of  super¬ 
natural  means,  or  the  aid  of  departed  spirits,  or  the 
occult  powers  of  nature;  sorcery,  enchantment, 
witchcraft. 

2.  A  power  or  influence  similar  to  that  of  magic 
or  enchantment ;  as,  the  magic  of  love,  the  magic  of 
a  name. 

IT  A  belief  in  magic  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
earliest  growths  of  human  thought.  It  is  every¬ 
where  present,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Out¬ 
lying  races  and  castes  and  sects,  once  dominant, 
but  which  have  now  lost  their  supremacy,  are 
credited  with  the  possession  of  supernaturalpowers 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  lost  position. 
Thus  gypsies  and  clairvoyants  reap  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  credulity  of  many  unlearned ,  superstitious 
people.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Ireland  miraculous 
power  is  attributed  to  suspended — or,  as  they  are 
euphemistically  called  “  blessed  ’’—priests,  rather 
than  to  the  ordinary  clergy.  (Carleton:  Traits;  The 
Lianhan  Shee.)  The  practice  of  magic  had  its 
origin  in  the  belief  in  an  objective  connection 
between  two  things— a  man  and  a  rude  drawing  or 
image  of  him,  or  two  events — as  between  the  birth 


oi  i  jhild  and  the  rising  or  setting  of  a  particular 
star,  when,  in  truth,  the  connection  could  only  be 
subjective.  (Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi  ; 
Prim.  Cult.,  ch.  iv.,  and  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  s.  v. 
Magic.)  .  . 

Tf  (1)  Black  magic:  Magic  proper,  or  that  divis¬ 
ion  of  it  which  in  former  times  fell  into  the  hands 
of  unofficial  persons,  or  was  practiced  with  malefic 
intentions. 

(2)  Celestial  magic:  A _  supposed  supernatural 
power  which  gave  to  spirits  a  kind  of  dominion 
over  the  planets,  and  to  the  planets  an  influence 
over  man. 

(3)  Natural  magic :  The  art  of  applying  natural 
causes  to  produce  effects  apparently  supernatural. 

(4)  Superstitious  or  geotic  magic :  The  invocation 
of  devils  or  demons  involving  the  supposition  of 
some  tacit  or  express  agreement  between  them  and 
human  beings. 

(5)  White  magic : 

[a)  Magic  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
[' W  HITE- witch  .  ] 

“The  practice  of  white-magic  is  not  contrary  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  [the  Mahometan]  religion.” — Athenaeum. 

(b)  The  art  of  performing  tricks  and  exhibiting 
illusions  by  aid  of  apparatus,  excluding  feats  of 
dexterity  in  which  there  is  no  deception,  together 
with  the  performance  of  such  automaton  figures  as 
are  actuated  in  a  secret  and  mysterious  manner. 
( Encyc .  Brit.,  ed.  9th.) 

magic-circle,  s.  A  circle  invented  by  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  founded  upon  the  same  principles  and  possessing 
similar  properties  with  the  magic  square  of 
squares. 

magic-lantern,  s.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
images  of  objects,  usually,  but  not  always,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  paintings  or  diagrams  drawn  upon 
glass  are  exhibited,  considerably  magnified,  upon  a 
wall  or  screen.  Its  invention  has  been  attributed 
to  Roger  Bacon  about  the  year  1261,  but  it  was  first 
generally  made  known  by  Baptista  Porta  in  his 
Natural  Magick,  and  by  Rircher,  1669-70,  who  de¬ 
scribed  it  in  his  Ars  magna  Lucis  et  Umbras.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  case  or  box  to  confine  all 
scattered  rays  from  some  powerful  light  which 
occupies  the  center,  and  which  may  be  aided  by  a 
reflector.  On  one  side  of  the  box  powerful  lenses 
condense  the  diverging  rays  upon  the  painting  or 
other  object,  which  slides  in  a  sort  of  stage.  Anoth  er 
object-glassj  or  focussing  lens,  usually  achromatic, 
throws  the  image  of  the  highly  illuminated  object 
upon  the  screen,  the  focus  being  adjusted  by  sliding 
this  lens  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  object, 
usually  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  magnitude  of 
the  image  depends  upon  the  relative  distances  of 
the  object  from  the  lens,  and  of  the  lens  from  the 
screen.  Powerful  lanterns  give  a  brilliant  picture 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  of  a  slide  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

magic-square,  s.  A  square  figure  formed  by  a 
series  of  numbers  in  mathematical  proportion,  so 
disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  rows  that  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  in  each  row  or  line,  taken  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal, 
magic-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cantua  buxifolia,  a  native  of  Peru.  The 
name  Magic-tree  is  a  rendering  of  the  native  Indian 
name. 

mag'-lc-9.1,  *mag  -1c-3.il,  a.  [Eng.  magic;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic. 

2.  Having  rn'agic  or  supernatural  powers.  (Said 
of  things.) 

“  Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical 
force  in  it.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  19. 

*3.  Having  the  power  of  using  magic.  (Said  of 
persons. ) 

4.  Acting  or  produced  as  if  by  magic. 

“Arkwright  had  yet  not  taught  how  it  might  be  worked 
up  with  a  speed  and  precision  which  seem  magical.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Magic  differs  from  magical  in  that  the  former 
is  not  used  predicatively ;  thus  we  say  the  effect 
was  magical,  but  we  speak  of  a  magic  lantern. 

mag’-ic-jil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  magical;  - ly .]  In  a 
magical  manner ;  by  or  as  if  by  magic. 

ma-gl  -cian,  *ma-gi-ci-en,  s.  [Fr.  magicien.) 
One  skilled  in  magic ;  one  who  practices  magic  or 
the  black  art;  a  sorcerer,  an  enchanter,  a  necro¬ 
mancer. 

“He  sent  and  called  for  all  th e magicians  of  Egypt,  and 
all  the  wise  men  thereof.” — Genesis  xli.  8. 

ma-gllp  ,  ma-gllph’,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Art:  A  vehicle  for  colors,  consisting  of  linseed 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  air  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  mastic  varnish.  (  Weale.) 

mag’-Il-us,  s.  [Latinized  from  native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  siphonostomatous  gasteropods, 
family  Buccinidaa.  It  contains  but  one  species, 
Magilus  antiquus,  parasitic  in  live  corals  in  the 


Red  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Java  and  the  Mauritius. 
When  young  the  shell  of  Magilus  is  spiral  and  thus, 
as  the  animal  eats  its  way  horizontally  through  the 
living  mass  of  coral,  it  becomes  prolonged  into  an 
irregular  tube,  filled  with  solid  shell  matter,  the 
animal  residing  at  the  extremity.  The  tube  is 
sometimes  fifteen  inches  long,  and  very  heavy.  The 
animal  has  a  concentric  lamellar  operculum,  with 
its  nucleus  near  the  outer  edge.  ( Woodward.) 

*ma-gis'-ter,  s.  [Lat.]  Master,  sir;  a  mode  of 
address  equivalent  to  the  modern  Doctor. 

mag-Is-ter'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  magisterius— belong¬ 
ing  to  a  master;  magister=a  master.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  master;  suitable  to 
a  master. 

2.  Domineering,  proud,  arrogant,  insolent,  des¬ 
potic,  dogmatic,  imperious. 

“He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air, 

His  own  offences.”  Cowper :  Charity,  493. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate. 

“The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  596. 
*4.  Of  the  rank  of  a  magistrate. 

*11.  Chem.:  Pertaining  to  magistery. 
♦mag-Is-ter-I-al'-I-ty,  subst.  [Eng .magisterial; 
- ity .]  Domination. 

“  When  these  statutes  were  first  in  the  state  or  magis- 
teriality  thereof.” — Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  iv.  11. 
mag-is-ter  -I-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  magisterial ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  magisterial  manner;  with  the  air  of  a 
master ;  arrogantly,  despotically,  dogmatically. 

“The  claim  of  infallibility,  or  even  of  authority  to  pre. 
scribe  magisterially  to  the  opinions  and  consciences  of 
men,  whether  in  an  individual,  or  in  assemblies  and  col¬ 
lections  of  men,  is  never  to  be  admitted.” — Bp.  Horsley, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

2.  As  a  magistrate ;  in  the  capacity  of  a  magis¬ 
trate. 

“A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it  ware 
spoken  magisterially.” — Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

mag-Is-ter -i-al-ness,  s.  [English  magisterial 1 , 
-ness.J  Thequality  or  state  of  being  magisterial  .  too 
air  and  manner  of  a  master;  haughtiness,  imp-.i- 
ousness. 

“Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magisterial¬ 
ness  in  matters  of  opinion;  the  other  a  positiveuess  in 
relating  matters  of  fact;  in  the  one  we  impose  upon  men's 
understandings,  in  the  other  ontheir  faith.” — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

mag  Is-ter-y,  s.  [Lat.  magisterium.  neut.  sing, 
of  magisterius=x>eTt&inmg  to  a  master.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  magisterial  injunction;  an  order  given  with 
authority. 

.2.  A  medicine  or  remedy  supposed  to  be  of  excep¬ 
tional  efficacy ;  a  magistral. 

*11.  Chem.:  (See  extract.) 

“Although  magistery  be  a  term  variously  enough  em¬ 
ployed  by  chymists,  and  particularly  used  by  Paracelsus 
to  signify  very  different  things;  yet  the  best  notion  I 
know  of  it,  and  that  which  I  find  authorized  even  by  Par¬ 
acelsus  in  some  passages,  where  he  expresses  himself 
more  distinctly  is,  thatitis  a  preparation  whereby  there 
is  not  an  analysis  made,  of  the  body  assigned,  nor  an  ex¬ 
traction  of  this  or  that  principle,  but  the  whole,  or  very 
near  the  whole  body,  by  the  help  of  some  additament, 
greater  or  less,  is  turned  into  a  body  of  another  kind.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  637. 

mag'-Is-tra-§y,  s.  [Eng.  magistrate) ;  - cy .] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

“That  indistinct  and  fluctuating  character  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  accounts  of  the  origins  of  the  other  ancient 
magistracies.”— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ii.  36. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  magistrates  collectively. 

mag-is-tral,  *mag  -Is-trall,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mag- 

tstralis,  from  magister=&  master.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate;  suiting  a 
magistrate ;  magisterial. 

“  Your  assertion  of  the  original  of  set  forms  of  liturgy, 
I  justly  say  is  more  magistrall  than  true,  and  such  as  your 
own  testimonies  confute.”— Bp.  Hall:  Answer  to  the  Vind. 
of  Smectymnuus,  §  2. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sovereign  remedy  or  medi¬ 
cine  ;  acting  as  a  sovereign  remedy. 

“Let  it  be  some  magistrall  opiate.”— Bacon:  Hist,  of 
Life  and  Heath,  p.  29. 

3.  Applied  to  a  preparation  prescribed  extempo¬ 
raneously  or  for  the  occasion;  as  distinguished 
from  an  officinal  medicine,  or  one  kept  prepared  in 
the  shops. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fortification: 

■  The  line  ■ where 1  the  scarp,  if  prolonged,  would 

intersect  the  top  of  the  coping  or  cordon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  '  qu  =  kw! 


magistracy 

(2)  The  guiding  line  which  defines  the  first  figure 
of  the  works  of  a  fortification.  Called  also  magis¬ 
tral  line. 

*2,  Med. :  A  sovereign  medicine  or  remedy. 

I  finde  a  vast©  cliaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of 
receipts  and  magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appropriated  to 
this  disease,  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehearse.” — Bur - 
ton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  382. 

3.  Metall. :  A  substance  obtained  from  copper 
pyrites  (or  raw  magistral) ,  which  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico.  These  ores,  according  to  Napier, 
contain  from  7*47  to  13*75  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  dry  stamping  and  grinding. 
It  is  used  especially  in  the  patio  process  of  amalga¬ 
mation.  Some  authorities  state  that  the  copper 
pyrites  are  roasted  and  ground,  but  this  would  seem 
to  detract  from  their  activity,  which  is  due  to  the 
action  of  their  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  salt,  liberat¬ 
ing  muriatic  acid. 

mag-Is-tral'-I-ty,  s.  [English  magistral ;  - ity. ] 
Despotic  authority,  as  in  matter  of  opinion ;  dog¬ 
matism. 

“  The  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradition 
and  experience  by  their  magistralities,  in  adding,  and 
taking  out,  and  changing.” — Bacon:  Chi  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

mag'-Is-trgl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  magistral;  Ty.]  In 
a  magistral  manner;  magisterially,  dogmatically, 
despotically. 

mag-is-trand',  s.  [Low  Latin  maaistrandus, 
gerund  of  magistro— to  make  a  master  of,  to  confer 
a  degree  on,  from  Lat.  magister=a  master.]  In  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a  student  in  arts 
ia  the  last  year  of  his  curriculum. 

mag  -is-trgte,  *mag-e-strat,  *maj-es-trat,  a. 
fFr.  magistrat,  from  Lat.  magistratus—(l )  a  magis¬ 
tracy,  (2)  a  magistrate,  from  maaister=  a  master: 
Ital .  viagistrato ;  Sp.  magistrado.]  A  public  civil 
officer,  invested  with  legislative,  executive,  or  judi¬ 
cial  authority.  In  a  narrower  sense  this  term 
includes  only  inferior  judicial  officers,  as  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  President  is  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  United  States;  the  governors  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  their  respective  states.  [Justice.] 

‘‘He  who  was  the  magistrate,  after  long  abusing  his 
powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

mag-is-trat-ic,  *mag-is-trat-ick,  mag-is- 
trat-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  magistrate) ;  - ic .  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate  or  magistrates  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 

“Not  of  the  internal  and  essential  glory  which  is  in 
magistrate  or  ecclesiastic  power  and  order.”— Sp.  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  169. 

fmag  -is-trg-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  magistrat=a 
magistrate.]  Magistracy. 

mag  -mg,,  s.  [Gr.,  from  masso=  to  knead.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matter 
in  a  thin  paste. 

2.  A  confection. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Phar. :  The  thick  residuum  obtained  after 
expressing  certain  substances  to  extract  the  fluid 
parts.  The  grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a 
substance  with  water,  alcohol,  or  any  other  men¬ 
struum.  ( Dunglison .) 

2.  Petrol.:  The  name  given  by  Vogelsang  and 
Eosenbusch  to  homogeneous,  amorphous  mineral 
matter  which  cannot  be  investigated  except  under 
high  magnifying  powers.  ( Rutley .) 

If  Reticulated  Magma : 

Anat. :  The  gelatinaform  substance  found  be¬ 
tween  the  chorion  and  the  amnion  in  the  early  period 
of  embryonic  existence. 

Mag'-ng  Char  -tg,  Mag  -ng  Car-tg,  s.  [Lat., 

=the  Great  Charter.] 

1.  Originally  the  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of 
England  and  subsequently  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  ( Magna  Charta  Libertatum),  signed  and 
sealed  by  King  John  at  the  demand  of  his  barons, 
at  Eunnymede,  on  June  19,  1215.  It  was  several 
times  confirmed  by  his  successors.  Its  most  impor¬ 
tant  articles  were : 

1.  Relating  to  the  Church.  That  the  church  should 
possess  all  its  privileges  inviolate,  especially  freedom  of 
election  to  benefices. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Barons.  That  reliefs  be  limited  to  a 
fixed  sum,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant:  That  aids 
be  demanded  only  in  the  three  cases — knighthood  of  the 
eldest  son,  marriage  of  the  el  dest  daughter,  and  the  ransom 
of  the  king’s  person;  in  every  other  case  neither  aid  nor 
scutage  to  be  imposed  but  with  the  consent  of  the  coun¬ 
cil:  That  guardians  in  chivalry  may  not  waste  the 
estate,  nor  marry  the  heir  during  minority ;  nor  to  their 
disparagement,  nor  compel  widows  to  marry:  That  the 
forestlaw  be  mitigated:  and  that  whatever  privileges  the 
king  grants  his  vassals,  they  in  like  manner  shall  grant 
to  theirs. 

3.  Relating  to  Traders.  That  London  and  other  towns 
retain  their  ancient  privileges:  That  there  be  one  weight 
and  measure  throughout  the  realm:  and  that  freedom  of 
commerce  be  granted  to  foreign  merchants. 
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4.  Relating  to  Freemen  Generally.  That  right  or  justice  be 
not  sold,  or  refused,  or  delayed:  That  no  freeman  be  im- 

firisoned,  or  lose  his  freehold,  or  free  customs,  or  be  out- 
awed,  or  otherwise  punished,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land:  That  no  person  be 
fined  to  his  utter  ruin,  but  only  according  to  his  offense, 
and  means  of  payment,  and  that  no  man  be  deprived  of 
his  instruments  of  labor:  That  all  men  may  travel  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  return  when  they  please:  That  a  man 
may  make  what  will  he  pleases,  and,  dying  without  one, 
the  law  shall  make  one  for  him:  and  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  shall  no  longer  follow  the  king’s  person, 
but  be  held  in  some  certain  place,  and  be  open  to  all. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that 
Magna  Charta  no  longer  exists  in  the  letter : 

“Just  before  the  weary  Commons  adjourned,  they  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  a  bill  repealing  a  number  of  ob¬ 
solete  statutes,  among  which  was  Magna  Charta.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  had  long 
since  been  embodied  in  a  number  of  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  legal  decisions  ranging  between  the  time  of 
King  John  and  that  of  Queen  Victoria.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

,2.  Any  fundamental  constitution  guaranteeing 
rights  and  privileges. 

*mag  nal-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  magnalis= great,  from 
magnus= great.]  A  great  deed  or  feat ;  something 
above  the  common. 

*mag-nan’-I-niate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  magn(us)  =great, 
and  Eng.  animate .]  To  cheer;  to  make  great¬ 
hearted. 

“  Present  danger  magnanimates  them.” — Howell:  Do- 
dona’s  Grove,  p.  4. 

mag-ng-nim'-I-ty,  *mag-na-nim-i-tee,  s.  [Fr. 

magnanimity,  from  Lat.  magnanimitatem,  accus. 
of  maananimitas,  from  magnanimus  —  magnani¬ 
mous  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  magnanimita;  Sp.  magnanimi- 
dad.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnanimous  ; 
that  elevation  and  dignity  of  soul  which  encount¬ 
ers  danger  or  trouble  with  tranquillity  and  firmness, 
which  raises  the  possessor  above  revenge,  which 
makes  him  disdain  injustice  and  meanness,  which 
prompts  him  to  act  and  make  sacrifices  for  noble 
objects,  and  which  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of 
benevolence  and  usefulness. 

mag-nan-i-mous,  a.  [Lat.  magnanimus— great- 
souled,  from  magnus  =  great,  and  animus  —  the 
mind ;  Fr.  magnanime ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  magnanimo .] 

1.  Great  of  mind ;  elevated  and  dignified  in  soul 
or  sentiment ;  above  what  is  mean,  low,  or  ungener¬ 
ous  ;  brave,  high-souled. 

“For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  cour¬ 
ageous.”  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

2.  Dictated  by,  characteristic  of,  or  springing 
from  magnanimity;  noble,  generous;  as,  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  action. 

mag-nan  -I-mous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  magnanimous; 
-ly.']  In  a  magnanimous  manner;  with  magna¬ 
nimity  ;  with  dignity  or  elevation  of  soul  or  senti¬ 
ment;  bravely. 

mag'-ngte,  s.  [Fr.  magnat ,  from  Lat.  magnatem, 
accus.  of  magnas = prince,  from  magnus= great ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  magnate.] 

1.  A  person  of  rank,  position,  note,  or  distinction 
in  any  line  or  sphere. 

“  The  lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the  realm  had 
been  at  his  mercy.” — Macaulay  •  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  One  of  the  nobility  or  certain  high  officers  of 
state  forming  the  House  of  Magnates  in  the  na¬ 
tional  representation  of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of 
Poland. 

*mag'-ne§,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.]  A  magnet. 
*magnes-stone,  s.  A  magnet. 

“A hideous  rocke  is  pight 
Of  mightie  magnes-stone.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  U.  xii.  4. 

mag-ne  -sl-g  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Magnesium.] 

1.  Min.:  The  same  as  Pekiclase  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm.:  If  administered  in  small  doses,  mag¬ 
nesia  acts  as  an  antacid ;  if  in  quantity  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  neutralize  acids  in  the  stomach,  it 
passes  undigested  into  the  intestines,  and  may  form 
concretions.  The  salts  of  magnesia  are  purgatives. 
It  is  given  as  a  lithontriptic,  from  its  power  of 
dissolving  uric  acid,  and  in  gouty  diseases.  (Gar- 
rod.) 

magnesia-alba,  s. 

Chem.  <&  Phar. :  A  complex  mixture  of  various 
carbonates  of  magnesia.  It  is  obtained  as  a  light, 
bulky  white  powder  by  precipitating  soluble  mag¬ 
nesia  salt  with  sodic  carbonate. 

magnesia-water,  s.  A  kind  of  aerated  water 
produced  by  impregnating  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  solution  with  ton  times  its  weight  of  carbonic 
acid. 

mag-ne'-si  gn  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  magnesi(a); 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  magnesia;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  magnesia  ;  containing  or  resembling 
magnesia. 


magnesium 

magnesian-alum,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pickeringite  (q.  v.). 
magnesian-limestone,  s. 

Petrol.,  Geol.  <£  Palceont. :  A  limestone  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  sometimes  being  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  It  effervesces  much  more  slowly  with 
acids  than  common  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime). 
It  is  sometimes  earthy,  sometimes  hard  and  com¬ 
pact.  One  variety  of  it  is  dolomite  (q.  v.).  This 
Eutley  makes  a  synonym  of  magnesian-limestone 
The  typical  kind  of  magnesian-limestone,  generally 
associated  with  marl  slate,  is  from  the  Middle  Per¬ 
mian.  Its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodusschlo- 
tlieimi,  Mytilus  septifer,  &c.  (Lyell.)  It  was 
originally  formed  in  large  measure  of  the  remains 
of  marine  animals, 
magnesian-pharmacolite,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Berzeliite  (q.  v.j. 
rnag-ne'-§ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  magnes(ia) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  magnesia  (q.  v.). 
magnesic-carbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  MgO'CO.  Is  found  native  in  rhombohe- 
dral  crystals,  imbedded  in  talc  slate. 

magnesic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  MgCl2.  Is  found  in  sea  water  or  in  salt 
deposits,  or  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  magne¬ 
sia  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  having  a  pearly  luster  and  sharp  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
magnesic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  MgO.  Produced  by  burning  magnesium 
in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  or  by  heating  to  a  red 
heat  magnesia  alba.  It  is  a  soft  white  powder, 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  known  in  com¬ 
merce  as  calcined  magnesia, 
magnesic-phosphate,  s. 

Chemistry :  Mg"  HP0t’7H  ,0.  Crystallizes  in  small 
colorless  prismatic  crystals;  soluble  in  about  1,00Q 
parts  of  cold  water.  Caustic  alkalies  precipitate, 
from  solutions  of  magnesium  salts,  gelatinous  mag- 
nesic  hydrate,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipi¬ 
tant,  but  soluble  in  ammonic  chloride.  Ammonio 
phosphate  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  ammonia, 
magnesie-sulphate,  s. 

Chem.:  Mg0'S03’7H20.  Commonly  called  Epsom 
salts,  is  found  in  sea  water  and  in  many  mineral 
springs.  It  is  now  manufactured  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  by  dissolving  magnesian  limestone  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  from  the  insoluble 
calcic  sulphate.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  nau¬ 
seous  bitter  taste,  and  possesses  purgative  proper¬ 
ties  ;  it  is  also  used  in  dressing  cotton  goods, and  in 
aniline  dyeing. 

mag-ne§  -i-nl-ter,  mag-ne§-l-nl-tre  (Ire  as 

ter),  s.  [Eng.  magnesi(a),  and  niter.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Nitromagnesite  (q.v.). 
mag-ne§-lu-pbyir-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  magnesiia ) ;  » 
connective,  and  Gr.  phyllon=leaf.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Brucite  (q.v.). 
mag-ne§-I-6-fer'-rite,  s.  [Eng.  magnesi(a) ;  o , 
and  En g.  ferrite.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  simple 
octahedrons,  and  in  octahedrons  with  planes  of  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Hardness, _  645*5  ;  specific 
gravity,  4*568-4*654;  luster,  metallic;  color  and 
streak,  black.  Strongly  magnetic.  Composition: 
Magnesia,  20;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  80.  Found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  laminar  haematite  as  a  sublimation 
product  about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Artifi¬ 
cially  formed  by  heating  together  magnesia  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

mag  -nes-Ite,  s.  [English  magnesia)  ,*  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  rhom- 
bohedral  carbonates,  consisting  essentially  of  car. 
bonate  of  magnesia,  having  the  formula  Mg0C02, 
but  in  the  crystallized  forms  having  more  or  less  of 
the  magnesia  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  forming 
ferriferous  varieties  like  breunnerite  (q.v.).  The 
crystallized  varieties  present  a  perfectly  rhom- 
bohedral  cleavage ;  luster  vitreous;  color  white  to 
various  shades  of  brown.  The  massive  and  purer 
kinds  are  white,  mostly  compact ;  luster  dull :  fract¬ 
ure  resembling  unglazed  porcelain.  The  Brit.  Mas. 
Cat.  reserves  this  name  for  the  pure  mineral  only, 
and  groups  the  ferriferous  carbonates  of  magnesia 
under  ankerite,  breunnerite,  and  mesitite  (q.  v.). 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

If  Magnesite  formerly  included  meerschaum 
(q.  v.).  Bronguiart,  in  1802,  and  subsequent  French 
mineralogists,  still  used  this  name  for  the  silicate. 

mag-ne'-si-um  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Latinized  from 
Magnesia,  a  city  in. Asia  Minor.] 

Chem. :  A  diatomic  metallic  element ;  symbol.  Mg; 
atomic  weight.  24*4;  specific  gravity  1*743.  Fuses 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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and  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat.  Magnesic  sulphate 
(Epsom  salts)  was  known  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  metal  was  first  isolated 
by  Davy.  The  compounds  of  magnesium  are  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  occurring  as  magnesite, 
MgO'CO;  ophite  or  serpentine,  Mg0"3Si20 ;  talc, 
MgO’^SisOe;  dolomite,  kainite,  epsomite,  &c.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride,  or  by  reducing  magnesium  chloride 
with  metallic  sodium.  Itis  a  brilliant  metal,  almost 
as  white  as  silver,  and  preserves  its  luster  in  dry 
air.  It  is  more  brittle  than  silver  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature  ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  becomes 
malleable,  and  may  be  pressed  into  the  form  of  wire 
or  ribbon.  Magnesium  ribbon  may  be  ignited  at 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  burns  with  a  dazzling 
bluish-white  light,  rich  in  chemically  active  rays,  a 
property  which  has  led  to  its  use  in  photography. 
When  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  it  decomposes  the  gas,  forming  magnesic  oxide, 
and  throwing  down  the  carbon  in  powder.  Magne¬ 
sium  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  with  violent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen,  but  it  does  not  decompose  water 
even  at  100°. 

magnesium-chloride,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  sa¬ 
line  encrustations  formed  during  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1855. 

magnesium-diethyl,  s. 

Chem.:  Mgc^^s  ^  volatile  liquid,  smelling 

like  garlic,  prepared  by  digesting  magnesium 
filings  with  ethylic  iodide  in  absence  of  air.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  ethylic  iodide;  inflames  spontaneously  in  air, 
and  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence  by 
water. 

magnesium-dimethyl,  s. 

nrr 

Chem.:  Mgc^ij^  A  volatile  liquid,  produced 

by  the  action  of  magnesium  filings  on  methylic 
iodide.  It  is  similar  in  its  preparation  and  proper¬ 
ties  to  magnesium  diethyl. 

magnesium-ethide,  s. 

Chem.:  Mg(C2H5)2.  A  colorless  mobile  liquid,  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  magnesium 
filings  to  130°.  It  possesses  an  alliaceous  odor, 
takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  violently 
decomposed  by  water,  with  the  formation  of  mag¬ 
nesium  hydroxide. 

magnesium-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which  magne¬ 
sium  is  burnt  for  illuminating  purposes.  They  are 
of  two  kinds ;  one  for  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  ;  in  the  other  magnesium  is 
used  in  a  state  of  powder,  mixed  with  fine  silver 
sand. 

magnesium-light,  s.  The  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  magnesium.  Its  intensity  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  electric  arc,  but  its  flickering 
nature  and  the  large  quantity  of  magnesia  vapor 
given  off  are  objections  to  its  use. 

magnesium-methyl,  s. 

Chem.:  Mg(CB.3)2.  A  strongly  smelling  mobile 
liquid,  produced  when  methyl  iodido  is  heated  with 
magnesium  filings.  It  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  marsh-gas  and  magnesium  hydroxide. 

magnesium-silicate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Enstatite,  Forsterite, 
Humite,  Meerschaum,  Serpentine,  and  Talc 
(q.  v.). 

magnesium-sulphate,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Epsomite  and  Kieserite 
(q.  v.) 

Tf  Magnesium-bora  te=  I?orap#e ;  Magnesium-car¬ 
bonate  =  Magnesite;  Magnesium-fluophosphate  = 
Wagner ite ;  Magnesium-fiuosilicate=  Chondrodite  ; 
Magnesium-hydrate  =  Brucite;  Magnesium-hydro¬ 
carbonate  =  Hydromagnesite ;  and  Magnesium- 
nitTa.te=Nitromagnesite. 

mag  -net, *mag-nete,  s.  [O.  Fr.  magnete,  manete, 
from  Lat.  magnetem,  accus.  of  magnes  [lapis)  — 
magnesian  (stone),  from  Gr.  Magnes  (genit.  Mag¬ 
netos)  =  magnesian  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  magnete .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  loadstone  (q.  v.). 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  guides ;  a  guide. 

“  Thus  safe  through  waves  the  sons  of  Israel  trod; 

Their  better  magnet  was  the  lamp  of  God.” 

Harte:  Thomas  d  Kempis;  A  Vision. 

II.  Magnetism:  A  body  possessing  the  property  of 
magnetism  (q.  v.).  Magnets  are  either  permanent 
or  temporary.  Permanent  magnets  were  originally 
natural  pieces  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  [Magnetite.] 
They  now  usually  consist  of  bars  of  steel,  which  are 
magnetized  either  by  rubbing  them  with  another 
magnet,  or  by  coiling  a  wire  round  them  in  a  helix, 


and  then  sending  an  electric  current  through  the 
wire.  The  harder  the  steel  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  magnetize,  but  the  more  completely  does  it  retain 
its  magnetism.  Permanent  magnets  are  either 
straight  or  are  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 
In  the  latter  form  the  two  poles  are  close  together, 
and  are  thus  able  to  act  simultaneously  on  the  same 
magnetic  substance.  A  magnet  consisting  of  only 
one  bar  of  steel  is  called  a  simple  magnet;  butsince 
thin  long  magnets  are  more  powerful  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  compound  magnets  are  constructed 
by  fastening  together  several  thin  steel  bars  previ¬ 
ously  magnetized.  Some  of  these  compound 
magnets  are  very  powerful.  Far  more  powerful 
than  any  permanent  magnets  are  electro-magnets, 
which  may  be  either  straight  or  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  norseshoe,  and  consist  of  a  bar  or  core  of  soft 
iron,  round  which  is  coiled  insulated  copper  wire. 
Through  this  wire  an  electric  current  is  sent,  and 
so  long  as  the  current  passes  the  iron  is  a  powerful 
magnet.  The  strength  of  an  electro-magnet  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  current  and  on  the  number 
of  coils  of  wire  round  the  core,  and  upon  various 
other  circumstances.  Electro-magnets  have  been 
made  capable  of  supporting  more  than  a  ton.  When 
used  for  supporting  weights,  &c.,  a  smooth  piece  of 
iron,  termed  an  armature,  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  horseshoe  form  being 
generally  used,  and  the  armature  is  provided  with 
a  hook,  to  which  the  articles  are  attached. 

magnet-coil,  s.  A  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire 
to  he  thrust  over  an  iron  core,  to  make  an  electro¬ 
magnet. 

mag-net -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  magnet;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnet  or  magnetism  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  magnet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth’s  magnetism;  as,  the 
magnetic  north. 

II.  Fig.  :  Attractive,  as  if  magnetic. 

“  Days,  months,  and  years  .  .  . 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turned 
By  his  magnetic  beam.”  Milton :  P.  L„  iii.  583. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Any  metal,  such  as  iron,  steel, 
nickel,  cobalt.  &c.,  which  may  receive  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  loadstone. 

“Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  .  .  . 

As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  168. 

IT  (1)  Magnetic  points  of  consequence:  The  points 
(really  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth)  which 
occupy  the  center  of  lines  of  equal  dip. 

(2)  Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth :  Two  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  points  of  the  earth’s  surface  when  the  dip  of 
the  needle  is  90°.  They  are  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

(3)  Point  of  magnetic  indifference :  A  point  near 
the  center  of  a  magnet  where  no  effect  is  produced. 

magnetic-amplitude,  s. 

Astron. :  The  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body  as 
measured  by  the  compass.  It  differs  from  the  true 
amplitude  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  variation  of 
the  compass. 

magnetic-azimuth,  s. 

Navig. :  The  azimuth  indicated  by  the  compass. 

magnetic-battery,  s.  A  combination  of  several 
magnets  with  their  poles  similarly  arranged;  a 
compound  magnet. 

magnetic-bearing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  magnetic  bearing  of  a  course  is  the 
angle  included  between  a  course  and  a  magnetic 
meridian,  drawn  through  the  first  extremity  of  the 
course. 

magnetic-compensator,  s. 

Ordnance:  A  contrivance  for  neutralizing  the 
effect  of  a  ship’s  guns  and  other  iron  in  deranging 
the  bearing  of  the  compass.  That  introduced  by 
Prof.  Airy  consists  of  two  magnets  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  below  the  compass,  and  a  box 
of  small  iron  chain.  The  position  is  determined  by 
experiment.  But  as  the  magnetic  effects  of  the 
ship  and  its  contents  vary  from  time  to  time,  so  the 
compensator  has  to  be  readjusted  at  frequent 
intervals. 

magnetic-couple,  s.  [Couple.] 

magnetic-curves,  s.  pi.  A  series  of  lines  or 
directions  which  may  be  graphically  denoted  by 
iron  filings  scattered  upon  a  card  or  pane  of  glass 
placed  horizontally  upon  a  magnet  and  gently 
tapped.  The  beautiful  lines  into  which  the  filings 
are  thrown  indicate  lines  of  magnetic  force. 

magnetic-declination,  s.  The  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  a  particular  place  and  time,  E. 
or  W .  of  the  geographical  meridian  of  the  spot. 

magnetic-dip,  s.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  [Dip,  s.J 

magnetic-elements,  s.  pi.  Intensity,  declina¬ 
tion,  and  dip. 


magnetic-equator,  s.  A  line  passing  round  the 
globe  near  the  equator,  at  every  point  of  which  the 
dip  of  the  needle  is  nothing.  The  general  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  to  the  terrestrial  equator  is 
about  12°. 

magnetic-field,  s.  The  field  of  a  magnet  is  the 
region  affected  by  it.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite ;  but  the  law  of  inverse  squares  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  intensity  so  rapidly  that  practically  toe 
term  is  limited  to  the  region  sensibly  affected  by 
the  magnet.  The  amount  of  force  exerted  at  any 
point  is  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  chat  point,  and 
is  measured  by  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit  pole 
at  the  point. 

magnetic-fluid,  s.  A  hypothetical  term  now  dis¬ 
used,  formerly  denoting  an  hypothesis  long  ago 
abandoned. 

magnetic-inclination,  s.  The  same  as  Mag¬ 
netic-dip  (q.  v.). 

magnetic-induction,  s.  The  effect  produced 
by  a  magnet  upon  magnetic  bodies  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Magnetic  bodies  are  rendered  magnetic  by 
such  neighborhood,  and  still  more  by  contact, 
which  is  called  induced  magnetism. 

magnetic-intensity,  s.  The  greater  or  less  effect 
produced  by  a  magnet,  usually  measured  by  its 
attractive  force.  This  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance, 
magnetic  iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Magnetite  (q.  v.). 
magnetic-ironstone,  s.  [Magnetite.] 

magnetic-limit,  s.  A  limit  of  temperature  be¬ 
yond  which  iron  or  any  other  magnetic  metal  ceases 
to  be  affected  by  the  magnet. 

magnetic-meridian,  s.  If  a  vertical  plane  be 
passed  through  the  axis  of  a  magnetic-needle,  freely 
suspended  at  a  point,  its  intersection  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  called  a  magnetic  meridian  of 
the  point.  The  angle  included  between  this  merid¬ 
ian  and  the  true  meridian  through  the  point  is 
called  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

magnetic-needle,  s.  A  slender  poised  bar  or 
plate  of  magnetized  steel.  The  needle  is  suspended 
by  a  metallic  or  jeweled  center  upon  a  hardened 
steel  pivot.  For  other  instruments  needles  are  often 
suspended  by  fine  silk  threads  or  even  spider-lines. 
The  test  of  delicacy  is  the  number  of  horizontal 
vibrations  which  the  suspended  needle  will  make 
before  coming  to  rest. 

magnetic-north,  s.  The  point  of  the  horizon  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

magnetic-poles,  s.  pi.  [Magnet.] 
magnetic-pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrrhotite  (q.  v.). 
magnetic-saturation,  s.  The  state  of  a  bar  or 
needle  when  it  has  received  the  greatest  amount  of 
magnetic  force  which  can  be  permanently  imparted 
to  it. 

magnetic-storms,  s.  pi.  Magnetic  disturbances 
felt  simultaneously  at  places  remote  from  each 
other.  [Electric-storm.] 
magnetic-telegraph,  s.  [Telegraph.] 
magnetic-units,  s.  pi.  The  unit  pole  is  one 
which  repels  a  similar  pole  distant  one  centimeter 
with  the  force  of  one  dyne.  The  unit  moment  is  the 
moment  of  a  magnet  one  centimeter  long,  having 
the  unit  pole  ab  ve. 
magnetic-variation,  s.  [Variation.] 
mag-net'-ic-§,l,  a.&s.  [En g.  magnetic;  -ah] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Magnetic,  a.  (q.  v.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Magnetic,  s.  (q.  v.) 

“  Men  must  presume  or  discover  the  like  magneticals 
in  the  south.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

mag-net -Ic-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  magnetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  magnetic  manner ;  by  means  of  magnetism. 
[Sympathetic-medicine.] 

mag-net -Ic-cil-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  magnetical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnetic. 

“  It  related  not  to  the  instances  of  the  magneticalness 
of  lightning.” — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  253. 

mag-ne-ti  -cian,  s.  [Eng.  magnetic;  -tart.]  One 
skilled  in  magnetism ;  a  magnetist. 

*mag-net'-Ie-ness,  s.  [Eng.  magnetic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnetic ;  magneti¬ 
calness. 

mag-net  -ics,  s.  [Magnetic.]  The  science  or 
principles  of  magnetism. 

mag-net-if-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  magnet;  Lat. 
fero— to  bear,  to  carry;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.] 
Producing  or  conducting  magnetism. 

*mag  -net-ish,  a.  [Eng.  magnet;  - ish .]  Some¬ 
what  magnetic. 

“  Some  of  these  iron-stones  are  magnetish,  and  draw  the 
iron.” — Pettus:  Fleta  Minor,  pt.  i.,  p.  317. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wort,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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mag -net-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  magnet;  -ism.'] 

1.  The  property  capable  of  being  imparted  to  cer¬ 
tain  bodies,  especially  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
whereby  they  attract  or  repel  one  another  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  laws. 

2.  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  and  its  conditions  or  laws. 

3.  The  attractive  power  itself, 

IT  The  property  of  magnetism  was  first  discovered 
in  the  natural  oxide  of  iron,  called  Magnetite  (q.  v.), 
or  the  Loadstone.  The  earth  itself  having  magnetic 
properties,  such  a  natural  magnet  pointed  nearly 
north  and  south,  when  freely  suspended,  and  also 
attracted  small  pieces  of  iron.  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  pieces  of  steel  rubbed  with  natural 
magnets  also  became  magnets ;  and  these  artificial 
magnets,  besides  being  more  convenient,  may  be 
made  much  more  powerful,  so  that  natural  mag¬ 
nets  are  now  only  sought  as  curiosities.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  magnet  for  iron  filings  is  most  intense  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ends,  and  decreases  toward 
the  middle ;  at  the  center  there  is  no  attraction,  and 
this  center  is  termed  the  equator  of  the  magnet. 
The  points  at  which  the  magnetism  is  most  intense 
are  termed  the  poles.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnet¬ 
ism  at  the  two  poles  is  different;  and  that  pole 
which  points  to  the  north  is  termed  the  north-seek¬ 
ing  pole,  while  that  which  points  to  the  south  is 
called  the  south-seeking  pole.  If  two  magnets  are 
taken,  and  the  north-seeking  pole  of  one  is  brought 
near  the  north-seeking  pole  of  the  other,  they 
repel  each  other ;  but  if  the  north-seeking  end  of 
one  is  brought  near  the  south-seeking  end  of  the 
other,  then  they  attract  each  other.  Therefore  sim¬ 
ilar  poles  repel,  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  magnet  with  only  one 
pole.  If  a  magnetized  needle  is  broken  into  a 
number  of  small  pieces,  each  little  piece  is  a  mag¬ 
net  having  a  north-seeking  and  a  south-seeking 
pole.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  every  particle  of 
a  magnetized  body  is  a  little  magnet,  all  having 
their  south-seeking  poles  set  in  one  direction,  and 
their  north-seeking  poles  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  viz.,  mag¬ 
netic  bodies,  which  are  attracted  by  magnets,  and 
non-magnetic  bodies,  which  are  not  attracted..  The 
most  magnetic  bodies  are  the  metals,  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt.  Some  other  metals,  salts  of  iron  and  of 
other  metals,  porcelain,  paper,  oxygen  gas,  and 
ozone,  are  feebly  magnetic.  Other  substances,  as, 
for  example,  bismuth,  antimony,  copper,  silver, 
gold,  lead,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  water,  are  not 
only  not  attracted  by  a  magnet,  but  are  actually 
repelled;  these  are  said  to  be  diamagnetic.  When 
a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  near  to  or  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  magnet,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
magnet  by  magnetic  induction  (q.  v.),  just  as  a 
charge  is  induced  in  a  conductor  by  an  electrified 
body.  The  nearest  poie  thus  induced  is  a  dissimilar 
pole  to  the  inducing  jjole,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet  is  thus  due  to  the  action  already  described 
of  two  dissimilar  poles.  When  the  inducing  mag¬ 
net  is  removed,  most  substances  lose  their  magnet¬ 
ism,  and  hence  are  said  to  be  temporarily  magnetic ; 
the  perfection  of  this  property  in  soft  iron  is  of 
great  importance  to  magneto-electric  and  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  which  depend  entirely  for  their 
effects  upon  rapid  reversals  of  magnetic  polarity. 
Steel  and  nickel  retain  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
duced  magnetism,  and  are  said  to  be  permanently 
magnetic.  Cast-iron  also  retains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  magnetism  imparted  to  it.  Even 
so-called  permanent  magnets,  however,  lose  a 
portion  of  their  power  gradually ;  but  by  “  closing 
their  poles  with  pieces  of  soft  iron,  which  thus 
become  induced  magnets  with  dissimilar  poles  in 
contact,  the  inducing  effect  of  these  pieces  strength¬ 
ens  the  magnetism ;  such  pieces  of  iron  are  termed 
armatures.  If  magnetized  steel  is  heated  to  red¬ 
ness,  or  is  subjected  to  violent  blows,,  it  loses  its 
magnetism.  That  a  magnetic  needle  points  approx¬ 
imately  north  and  south  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
earth  itself  is  a  huge  magnet,  whose  conditions  ac¬ 
cordingly  relate  to  what  is  called  Terrestrial  Mag¬ 
netism.  Thus,  the  North  magnetic  pole  is  not  at 
present  identical  with  the  true  North  pole,  but  is 
situated  within  the  Arctic  circle  in  latitude  <5  5 
N.  and  long.  96°  46'  W.  The  position  of  the  South 
magnetic  pole  has  not  yet  been,  ascertained.  In 
consequence  of  the  different  positions  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  North  pole  and  the  geographical  North  pole, 
0  magnetic  needle  does  not  point  true  north  and 
south,  but  a  little  to  the  east  or  west,  according  to 
the  locality.  When  a  needle  is  balanced  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axle,  so  that  it  can.  turn  in  a  vertical  plane, 
iand  is  then  magnetized,  it  is  found  to  set  itself  at 
an  angle  depending  on  the  locality,  with  the  north- 
seeking  pole  pointing  downward  if  north  of  the 
equator,  and  the  south-seeking  pole  pointing  down¬ 
ward  if  south  of  the  equator.  This  is  termed  the 
inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle,  and  a  needle 
thus  arranged  is  termed  a  dipping-needle.  Mag¬ 
netic  charts  are  maps  on  which  are  marked  lines 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  earth  s  magnet¬ 
ism.  It  is  found  that  the  three  magnetic  elements, 


as  the  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  of  magnetic 
force  are  termed,  vary  not  only  in  different  places, 
but  also  in  the  same  place,  from  year  to  year, 
from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  hour  to 
hour.  Those  changes  which  proceed  gradually  for 
several  years  are  termed  secular.  Frequently  dis¬ 
turbances  occur  which  produce  a  temporary  irreg¬ 
ular  effect  on  all  the  needles  over  a  considerable 
area;  these  are  termed  magnetic  storms,  and  are 
often  connected  with  manifestation  of  electrical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  a  vio¬ 
lent  thunderstorm,  and  still  more  generally  with 
those  solar  outbursts  known  as  spots  on  the 
sun.  All  such  changes  in  the  earth’s  magnetism 
are  now  daily  recorded  at  many  stations  by 
self-registering  apparatus.  Professor  CErsted,  of 
Copenhagen,  discovered  that  if  an  electric  current 
were  passed  along  a  wire  parallel  to  a  freely-bal¬ 
anced  magnetic  needle,  the  needle  was  deflected  to 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  current.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  discovered  that  a  current  passed  at 
right  angles  to  an  iron  wire  magnetized  the  wire  so 
long  as  the  current  passed.  This  effect  was  easily 
multiplied  by  coiling  the  wire  conveying  the  cur¬ 
rent  round  the  iron  rod  or  wire  in  the  form  of  a 
helix,  thus  producing  magnetism  enormously  more 
powerful  than  could  be  contained  in  any  perma¬ 
nent  magnets.  Still  later  it  was  found  that  the 
wire  helix  alone  possessed  nearly  all  the  properties 
of  a  magnet.  At  a  subsequent  period  Faraday  dis¬ 
covered  the  converse  relative  phenomena,  that  the 
production,  or  cessation,  or  any  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  magnetism  caused  the  production  of 
an  electric  current,  the  developments  of  which  are 
comprised  in  the  subject  of  magneto-electricity. 

IT  Animal  magnetism :  [Animal-magnetism,  Mes¬ 
merism.] 

mag  -net-Ist,  s.  [English  magnet;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  magnetism  ;  a  magnetician. 

mag-net-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  magnet;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  ore  of  iron  sometimes  found  well  crys¬ 
tallized  in  forms  belonging  to  the  isometric  system, 
the  octahedron  being  the  most  frequent,  though 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron  also  is  found  uncom¬ 
bined  with  others.  Dodecahedral  faces  striated 
parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal ;  octahedrons  fre¬ 
quently  twinned.  Hardness,  5’5-6'5  ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  4‘9-5'2;  luster,  metallic  to  submetallic;  color 
and  streak,  black,  opaque,  but  when  in  excessively 
thin  films  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a 
smoky-brown  color :  fracture  subconchoidal  and 
shining  when  pure.  Strongly  magnetic,  and  some¬ 
times  exhibiting  polarity.  Composition:  Iron,  72'4; 
oxygen,  27'6,  or  sesquioxideof  iron,68’97  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,31'03;  represented  by  the  formula Fe0Fe203. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ores  of  iron  is 
found  in  beds  often  of  immense  extent  in  the  Azoic 
rocks ;  that  from  Siberia  and  the  Hartz  district, 
Germany,  afford  the  most  powerfully  magnetic 
varieties.  Also  found  abundantly  as  sand,  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  weathering  of  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  in  which  it  is  distributed  as  minute 
crystals  and  grains. 

mag  -net-Iz-gL-ble,  a.  [Eng.  magnetiz{e ) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  magnetized. 

mag-net-l-za'-tion,  s.  [English  magnetiz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  magnetizing ;  the  state  of  being 
magnetized. 

“  The  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a  uniformly  mag¬ 
netized  body  is  the  quotient  of  its  moment  by  the  vol- 
ume.”— Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  x. 

IT  This  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  earth 
or  by  currents. 

mag  -net-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  magnet ;  -ize ;  Fr. 
magnMiser;  Sp.  magnetisar ;  Ital.  magnetizzare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  magnetic ;  to  communicate  magnetic 

properties  to.  ,  .  „  ... 

2.  To  place  under  the  influence  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism  ;  to  mesmerize. 

3.  To  attract  or  draw,  as  with  a  magnet ;  to  in¬ 
fluence,  to  move. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  magnetic ;  to  acquire  mag¬ 
netic  properties. 

fmag-net-Iz-ee',  s.  [Eng.  magnetiz(e);  -ee.]  A 
person  placed  under  the  influence  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism. 


mag'-net-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  magnetiz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  magnetizes,  or  communicates 
magnetism. 

mag  -net-kies,  s.  [Eng.  magnet ,  and  Ger.  kies= 
pyrites.]  _  .  . 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyrrhotite  (q.v.). 


mag-ne-td-,  pref.  [Eng.  magnet;  -o  connective.] 
See  the  compound.) 

magneto-electric,  a.  Pertaining  to  magneto- 

lectricity  (q.  v.). 

Magneto-electric  induction:  The  production  of  an 
nduced  electric  current  in  a  metallic  circuit  by 
neans  of  a  magnet. 


bfill,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


Magneto-electric  light :  An  electric  light  produced 
by  means  of  powerful  magnets.  \_Magneto-electric 
machine.] 

Magneto-electric  machine :  A  machine  in  which  an 
electric  current  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  one 
or  more  soft  iron  cores  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire, 
about  the  poles  of  a  magnet  or  magnets ;  or  an  arma¬ 
ture  (keeper)  may  rotate  before  the  poles  of  sta¬ 
tionary  coils. 

If  Used  medically  in  uterine  haemorrhage,  as¬ 
phyxia,  &c.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  employed  by 
the  patient  without  the  aid  of  a  doctor.  [Faradi¬ 
zation.] 

magneto-electricity,  subst.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  means  of 
a  magnet.  It  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Faraday, 
who  succeeded  in  generating  an  electric  spark  by 
suddenly  separating  a  coiled  keeper  from  a  per¬ 
manent  magnet.  He  subsequently  discovered  that 
an  electric  current  existed  in  a  copper  disc  rotated 
between  the  poles  and  a  magnet.  This  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  electro-magnetism,  discovered  by 
CErsted,  which  investigates  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  on  a  magnet,  the  process  being  the  converse 
one  to  that  in  the  former  case. 

mag-net  '-o-graph,  s.  [Eng.  magnet ,  and  Gr. 
grapho— to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument  which 
registers  automatically  the  condition  and  changes 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

mag-net-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  magnet ,  and  Gr. 
metron=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
any  of  the  magnetic  elements,  as  the  dip,  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  intensity.  A  magnetized  needle,  isolated 
from  all  disturbing  influences  and  suspended  by 
untwisted  silk,  is  used  to  detect  the  declination, 
and.  the  delicate  mode  of  adjustment  permits  any 
variation  in  this  element  to  be  observed.  For 
observing  the  dip  or  inclination,  the  magnetized 
needle  is  balanced  by  knife-edges  upon  agate  planes. 

mag-net-6-met  -ric,  a.  [Pref.  magneto-,  and 
Eng.  metric.)  Pertaining  to  or  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  magnetic  force;  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  magnetometer. 

mag-net-6-mo  -tor,  s.  [Pref.  magneto-,  and 
Lat.  motor = a  mover ;  moveo—  to  move.]  A  voltaic 
series  of  two  or  more  large  plates,  which  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  intensity, 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  electro-magnetic 
phenomena. 

mag-net-6-pyr-Ite  (pyr  as  pir),  s.  [Pref. 

magneto-,  and  Eng.  pyrite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyrrhotite  (q.  v.). 

mag-ni-fl-A-ble,  a.  [Eng.  magnify;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  magnified ;  worthy  to  be  extolled 
or  praised. 

“Wonderful  in  itself,  and  sufficiently  magnifiable  from 
its  demonstrable  affection.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

*mag-nif-Ic,  *mag-mf-Ick,  *mag-nif-Ic-a,l, 

a.  [Lat.  magnificus= noble,  splendid,  from  magnus 
= great,  and  facio= to  make.]  Noble,  splendid, 
grand,  illustrious. 

“  0  parent,  these  are  thy  magnifle  deeds, 

Thy  trophies  !”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  354. 

*mag-nlf-lc-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  magnificat;  -ly.) 
In  a  magnificent  or  splendid  manner  ;  nobly. 

“He  spake  .  .  .  of  the  weale-publicke magnifiaally.” 
— Savile:  Tacitus;  Hist.,  p.  139. 

Mag-nlf-l-cat,  s.  [Lat.  =doth  magnify  ;  3d  pers. 
sing,  indie,  of  magnifico= to  magnify,  to  extol.] 

1.  The  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  46),  so 
called  from  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  version. 

“  [He]  ...  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 
And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat.” 

Longfellow:  Sicilian’s  Tale,  i. 

2.  A  setting  of  the  same  to  music. 

*mag-nlf" -1-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  magnificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  magnifico=  to  magnify  (q.  v.).]  To  magnify, 
to  extol. 

fmag-nif-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  magnificatio,  from 
magnificatus.]  [Magnification.] 

1.  Ord .  Lang. :  The  act  of  magnifying  or  extol¬ 
ling. 

“Words  so  often  used  in  Scripture  for  the  magnifica¬ 
tion  of  faith.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Optics:  The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope.  ( Ganot :  Physics,  §  502.) 

mag-nif-I-oenije,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  magnifi - 
centia,  from  magnificens= magnificent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  magnificenza .] 

fl.  The  act  of  doing  great  or  noble  works;  great 
works  of  goodness. 

“Then  cometh  magnificence,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man 
doth  and  performeth  gret  workes  of  goodness.” — Chaucer: 
Persones  Tale. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*2.  Large  expenditure  for  others ;  munificence, 
generosity,  liberality. 

“Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very  regal;  but  a 
prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimonious.” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  a  King. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnificent; 
splendor,  grandeur  of  show  or  state ;  pomp. 

“The  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

•  If  Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  objects  presented,  but  in  their  degree 
of  richness  as  to  their  coloring  and  quality ;  splen¬ 
dor  is  but  a  characteristic  of  magnificence ,  attached 
to  such  objects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of 
light,  or  the  beauty  and  strength  of  coloring  ;  pomp 
is  the  appendage  of  power,  when  displayed  to  pub¬ 
lic  view. 

mag-nlf-l-§ent,  a.  [Latin  magnificens= doing 
great  things:  magnus= great,  and  faciens,  pr.  par. 
of  facio= to  do ;  Ital.  magnificente .] 

1.  Doing  great  or  noble  deeds  or  works ;  munifi¬ 
cent,  generous. 

2.  Grand  in  appearance ;  splendid. 

“Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloom, 

Magnificent  and  vast  are  heaven  and  earth, 

Order  confounded  lies.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,139. 

*3.  Fond  of  splendor,  show,  or  pomp. 

4.  Noble,  splendid ;  exceedingly  praiseworthy. 
“This  was  thought  and  called  a  magnificent  answer, 
down  to  the  last  days  of  Italian  servitude.” — Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  3.  (Note.) 

mag-mf'-I-gent-ly,  adv.  [English  magnificent; 
- ly. ]  In  a  magnificent  manner  or  degree;  with 
magnificence;  splendidly,  grandly. 

mag-nlf-l-CO,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  magnificus.] 

1.  A  grandee  of  Venice. 

“  The  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 

And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  2. 

2.  A  rector  of  a  German  university. 

*mag-nif-i-cous,  a.  [Lat.  mapru/icws = magnifi¬ 
cent  (q.  v.).]  Magnificent,  grand,  pompous. 

*mag-nif-I-cous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  magnificous; 
-ly.]  Magnificently,  grandly,  pompously.  {Hooker.) 

mag'-ni-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  magnify ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  magnifies,  praises,  or 
extols. 

2.  That  which  makes  great  or  increases ;  an  in- 
creaser. 

3.  A  magnifying-glass  (q.  v.). 

“  One  of  our  microscopes  has  been  counted  by  several  of 
the  curious  as  good  a  magnifier  as,  perhaps,  any  in  the 
world.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  643. 

mag -nl-f  y,  *mag-ni-fi-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  mag¬ 
nifier,  from  Lat.  magnifico=  to  make  great;  magnus 
= great,  and facio=to  make;  Ital.  magnificare ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  magnificar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater;  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  or  dimensions  of. 

t2.  To  make  or  .declare  great,  to  extol ;  to  declare 
the  praises  of ;  to  glorify. 

“Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever.”— 2  Samuel  vii.  26. 
*3.  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretensions. 

“O  Lord,  behold  my  affliction:  for  the  enemy  hath 
magnified  himself.” — Lamentations  i.  9. 

4.  To  exaggerate;  to  represent  as  greater  than 
reality. 

“  Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success, 

Resents  his  fellow’s,  wishes  it  were  less.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  477. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  the  power  or  quality  of  causing  things 
to  appear  larger  than  reality;  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  or  dimensions  of  objects  ;  as,  This  glass 
magnifies  too  much. 

*2.  To  have  effect,  to  signify,  to  avail. 

mag  -ni-f  y-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Magnify.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

•  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  greater  or  larger 
fn  appearance ;  the  act  of  praising  or  extolling. 

magnifying-glass,  s. 

Optics:  A  popular  term  for  a  convex  piece  of 
glass  or  a  lens  which  has  the  property  of  magnify¬ 
ing. 

mag-nil-o-qugnge,  s.  [Lat.  magniloquent ia, 
from  magnus=  great,  and  loquens ,  pr.  par.  of  loquor 
=to  speak.]  Pompous  or  bombastic  manner  of 
speaking ;  a  tumid  or  pompous  style ;  grandilo¬ 
quence,  bombast. 

“All  the  sects  ridiculed  this  magniloquence  of  Epicu¬ 
rus.” — Bentley:  Remarks,  §44. 


mag-nil'-o-quent,  a.  [Magniloquence.]  Us¬ 
ing  pompous  or  Dombastic  language ;  bombastic, 
tumid,  grandiloquent;  speaking  loftily  or  pomp¬ 
ously. 

“She  was  a  trifle  more  magniloquent  than  usual.” — 
Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  xxiii. 

mag-nil-6-quent-ly,  adv.  [English  magnilo- 
quently .]  In  a  magniloquent  manner ;  with  pomp¬ 
ous,  tumid,  or  bombastic  language ;  grandilo¬ 
quently. 

*mag  nil  -  o-quous,  a.  [Lat.  magniloquus,  from 
magnus=great,  and  loquor— to  speak.]  The  same 
as  Magniloquent  (q.  v.). 

*mag'-m-Son-<mt),  a.  [Lat.  magnus= great,  and 
sonans ,  pr.  par.  of  sono=  to  sound.]  Great-sound¬ 
ing,  high-sounding. 

“That  strange  and  magni sonant  appellation.” — Southey: 
The  Doctor;  Cats  of  Greta  Hall. 

mag'-ni-tude,  s.  [Lat.  magnitudo,  from  magnus 
= great.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  comparative  size,  bulk,  extent,  quantity, 
or  amount  of  anything  that  may  be  measured ;  size. 

2.  Anything  that  can  be  measured ;  any  quantity 
that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  taken  as  a  unit.  [II.  2.] 

*3.  Greatness,  with  reference  to  a  moral  or  intel¬ 
lectual  standard. 

“He  with  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind,  .  .  . 

Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,279. 


are  similarly  used  in  China.  The  “  cones"  of  M. 
jrazeri ,  called  also  M.  auriculata,  and  M.  acumi¬ 
nata,  called,  in  the  United  States,  Cucumber-trees, 
are  infused  in  brandy  or  whisky,  and  given  in  in- 
termittent  fevers  and  rheumatic  affections.  M . 
txcelsa  furnishes  a  valuable  timber  of  fine  texture, 
first  greenish,  then  yellow. 

“  Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia 
blossoms/’  Longfellow :  Evangeline ,  ii.  2. 

mag-no-li-a'-ge-se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  magnoli(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Magnoliads  ;  an  order  of  hypogynous  exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Ranales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  having  the  scales  of  the  leaf -bud  face  to 
face  or  rolled  up ;  alternate,  sometimes  dotted, 
leaves,  distinctly  articulated  with  the  stem, 
with  deciduous  stipules,  dowers  generally  her¬ 
maphrodite,  strongly  odoriferous ;  sepals  generally 
three  to  six;  petals  three  or  more;  stamens  indefi-, 
nite,  hypogynous  ;  carpels  several,  on  a  torus  above 
the  stamens  ;  one-celled,  one  or  more  seeded.  Fruit 
dry  or  succulent,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  some¬ 
times  collected  upon  a  cone  upon  a  lengthened 
axis ;  seeds  one  or  more  in  each  carpel  of  the  fruit. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  this  country,  whence  they 
wander  to  Japan,  China,  and  India.  Known  genera, 
eleven ;  species,  sixty-five.  Most  have  a  bitter, 
tonic  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
Magnolie®  and  Wintere®  (q.  v.). 

mag-no -li-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  magnoli{a) ; 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Magnoliace®  (q.  v.). 


4.  Importance,  consequence,  weight. 

“  We  commonly  find  in  the  ambitious  man  a  superior¬ 
ity  of  parts,  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  designs.” — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  the  apparent  size  of 
stars  viewed  from  the  earth.  There  are  six  magni¬ 
tudes.  [Stab.] 

2.  Geom.:  This  term  was  originally  applied  to 
signify  the  space  occupied  by  a  body.  As  thus  used, 
it  applied  only  to  those  portions  of  space  which 
possessed  the  three  attributes  of  extension — length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  or  height.  By  extension  of 
meaning,  it  has  come  to  signify  anything  that  can 
be  increased,  diminished,  and  measured.  Thus,  a 
line  or  a  surface,  an  angle  or  a  number,  are  magni¬ 
tudes.  Time  and  weight  are  magnitudes ;  and,  in 
general,  anything  of  which  greater  or  less  can  be 
predicated  is  a  magnitude. 

3.  Physics :  The  same  as  Extension  (q.  v.) . 

If  Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object : 

Optics:  The  angle  which  any  object  subtends 
at  the  eye  of  an  observer.  If  o  b  be  the  object,  and 
E  the  situation  of  the  ob¬ 
server’s  eye,  then  the  ap-  _ 
parent  magnitude  of  the  ^ 
former  is  the  angle  E — i.  e., 

O  E  b,  formed  by  two  visual  rays  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  pupil  to  the  extremities  of  the  object. 

*mag'-ni-um,  s.  [Magnesium.] 

Chem.:  Davy’s  name  for  magnesium. 

mag-no-chro -mite,  s.  [Eng.  magn{esia );  o 
connective,  and  chromite  ;  Ger.  magnochromit.) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  chromite  (q.  v.),  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  magnesia.  Physical  characters 
the  same  as  chromite,  excepting  in  the  want  of 
luster  and  low  density.  From  an  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  the  mineral  and  its  matrix,  Websky 
deduces  the  following  composition :  Alumina,  29’92  ; 
chromic  acid,  40'78;  protoxide  of  iron,15'30;  mag¬ 
nesia,  14’00;  which  agrees  with  the  formula, 
4(Al203,Cr203),  (3FeO,  5MgO).  Found  in  rounded 
grains  in  a  green  matrix  at  Grochau,  Silesia. 

mag  no  fer  rite,  s.  [Magnesiofeekite.] 

mag-no  -li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Pierre  Magnol 
(1638-1715),  professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
and  author  of  several  botanical  works.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Magnolie® 
and  the  order  Magnoliace®.  Sepals  three,  decid¬ 
uous;  petals,  six  to  nine;  stamens  and  pistils 
many ;  carpels  compacted  in  spikes  or  cones ;  seeds 
baccate,  somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  with  a  long 
white  umbilical  thread.  The  species  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  large,  terminal, 
odoriferous  flowers.  They  are  found  in  North 
America  and  Asia.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the 
Great-flowered  Magnolia,  or  Laurel  Bay,  is  a  fine 
evergreen  tree,  seventy  feet  high  in  America,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  foreign  gardens.  The 
species  have  large,  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers. 
Those  of  M.  conspicua  are  snow-white,  and  those  of 
M.  pumila  brownish-green.  De  Candolle  says  that 
those  of  M.  tripetala  produce  sickness  and  head¬ 
ache.  Barton  reports  that  M.  glauca,  the  Dwarf 
Sassafras,  or  Beaver-tree,  produces  paroxysms  of 
fever.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  but  has  in  it  no 
tannin  or  gallic  acid;  it  has  the  properties  of  Cin¬ 
chona.  Its  “cones”  are  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Those  of  M.  yulan 


mag-no-li-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat ,magnoli{a); 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Magnoliace® 
(q.  v.).  The  carpels  are  arranged  in  a  cone;  the 
leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dotted.  {Lindley .} 
mag  -n6-llte,  s.  [Named  after  the  Magnolia 
district,  Colorado ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  white  mineral,  found  in  silky  tufts  of 
very  minute  acicular  crystals.  Contains  mercury 
and  tellurium;  and  inferred  to  be  a  telluride  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Found  in  the  Keystone  mine,  Colorado. 

mag -num,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  magnus— 
great,  large.] 

1.  A  bottle  Molding  two  English  quarts. 

“  Between  every  two  guests  a  portly  magnum  reared  its 
golden  head.” — A.  Forbes,  in  English  Illustrated  Maga¬ 
zine,  Deo.,  1884,  p.  152. 

2.  A  dram,  or  drink  of  spirituous  liquor.  {Dick¬ 
ens  :  Pickwick  Papers. ) 

3.  A  bone  at  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal 
articulation. 

magnum-bonum,  s.  [Lat.=great-good.] 

1.  A  kind  of  large-sized  barrel  pen. 

2.  A  large-sized  oval  plum,  with  a  yellow  skin, 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 

mag'-nus,  a.  [Latin  =  great,  large.]  (See  tho 
etym.) 

magnus-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  knot  used  on  board  ship, 
ma-go'-ni-a,  s.  [Don  says  that  it  is  named  after 
some  botanist  known  to  St.  Hilaire.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindacew,  tribe  Meliosme®. 
It  consists  of  two  trees,  Magonia  glabrata  and  M. 
pubescens,  covering  extensive  tracts  in  Brazil.  The 
leaves  and  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the 
roots  are  used  for  stupefying  fish  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  employed  also  as  a  remedy  in  old 
ulcers,  the  stings  of  insects,  &c. ;  the 
seeds  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

ma-gOO'-tee,  s.  [Hind.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  by  the  Pambatees  or  snake- 
charmers  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  hollow  calabash,  to  one  end  of 
which  is  fitted  a  mouthpiece  similar  to 
that  of  theclarinet.  To  theother  extrem¬ 
ity  is  adapted  a  tube  perforated  with  sev¬ 
eral  holes,  which  are  successively  stopped 
by  the  fingers,  like  those  of  the  flute,  while  Magoo- 
the  player  blows  into  the  mouthpiece.  tee. 

In  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  a  small 
mirror,  on  which  the  serpents  fix  their  eyes  while 
dancing.  Sometimes  bright  beads  are  attached, 
which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  mirror. 
*mag-ot  (1),  s.  [Maggot.] 
magOt-pie,  s.  A  magpie  (q.  v.). 
mag-ot(2),s.  [Fr.] 

Zodl. :  The  same  as  Baebaey-ape  (q.  v.). 
mag  -pie,  s.  [French  Margot,  a  familiar  form  of 
M arguerite= Margaret,  from  Lat.  margarita ;  Gr. 
margarites=a  pearl.  The  syllable  pie=Fr.  pie,  is 
from  Lat. pica=a  magpie.]  [Pie  (2),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  halfpenny.  {Slang.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  wdrk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trji,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


magpie-lark 
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Makratta 


(2)  A  bishop,  from  the  mingled  black  and  white 
»f  his  robes. 

Let  not  those  silkworms  and  magpies  have  dominion 
over  us.” — T.  Brown:  Works,  i.  107. 

II.  Technically : 

!•  Ornith. :  A  well-known  bird  of  the  family  Cor¬ 
vidae.  It  is  the  Corvus  pica  of  Linn.,  Pica  caudata , 
melanoleuca,  or  rustica  of  later  ornithologists.  It 
is  an  extremely  beautiful  bird,  the  pure  white  of  its 
scapulars  and  inner  web  of  the  flight-feathers  con¬ 
trasting  vividly  with  the  deep  glossy  black  of  the 
body  and  wings,  while  the  long  tail  is  lustrous  with 
green,  bronze,  and  purple  reflections.  It  builds  an 
almost  impregnable  nest,  with  a  dome  of  firmly- 
interwoven  sticks,  and  lays  from  six  to  nine  bluish- 
green  eggs,  blotched  with  ash-color. 

2.  Mil.:  A  shot  striking  the  target  in  the  division 
next  to  the  outermost  in  a  target  divided  into  four 
sections ;  so  called  because  signalled  by  the  marker 
with  a  black  and  white  disc. 

magpie-lark,  s. 

Ornith.:  [Little-magpie.] 

magpie-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  Gooseberry-moth,  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata.  Its  expanded  wings  are  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  across.  They  are  yellowish-white  with  black 
spots,  and  on  the  anterior  pair  a  pale  orange-colored 
band.  The  body  is  orange  with  black  spots.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  gooseberry  or  current  bushes 
in  July  or  August,  and  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
in  September.  They  are  yellowish-white,  spotted 
with  black,  and  have  an  orange  stripe  on  each  side. 
The  chrysalis  is  black,  relieved  at  the  lip  with 
orange  circles.  In  addition  to  the  September  brood 
there  is  another  at  beginning  of  summer.  If  dusted 
with  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  they  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  picking  them  off  by  hand  is  a  more 
efficient  process.  [Abraxas.] 

magpie-robin,  *. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the  Cop- 
sychus  saularis,  kept  in  cages,  and  used  by  the 
natives  to  fight. 

mg,-gre  -pha.  «•  [Heb.]  An  organ  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  as  having  been  in  existence  in  the 
second  century.  It  had  ten  ventages,  each  of  which 
communicated  with  ten  pipes,  and  it  was  played 
upon  by  means  of  a  clavier. 

mag -rum§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  megrim  (q.  v.).]  A  p'opular  name  in  the 
state  of  New  "York  for  a  singular  convulsive  affec¬ 
tion  resembling  chorea.  It  rarely  occurs  before  the 
adult  age,  never  ceases  spontaneously,  and  when 
fully  developed  is  devoid  of  any  paroxysmal  char¬ 
acter.  ( Mayne .) 

mag§ -man,  s.  [English  magg,  v.,  and  man.]  A 
swindler,  a  thief. 

mag  -uay,  mag-uey  (uay,  uey  as  wa),s.  [Mex¬ 
ican  maguei .] 

Bot. :  Agave  americana.  [Agave.] 

*ma'-gus,  s.  [Lat.]  One  of  the  Magi  (q.  v.) ;  a 
magian. 

Mag  -yar,  s.  [Hung.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  invaded 
or  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  still  the  predominant  race  there. 

2.  The  language  of  Hungary.  It  belongs  to  the 
Ugrian  family  of  the  Turanian  class  of  languages. 

*mag  -jf-dare,  *mag-u-dere,  s.  [Latin  magy- 
darius,  magudarius,  from  Gr.  magydaris. J  Laser- 
wort.  [Laserpitium.J 

ma'-h§,,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  Semnopithecus  ursinus,  a  native  of  the 
wooded  hill-country  of  Ceylon.  Its  specific  name 
has  reference  to  its  general  bear-like  appearance. 
[Wanderoo.] 

ma-ha-bha-rat,  s.  [Sansc.  malm,  mahat— great, 
and  Bharat  (see  def.).] 

Hindu  Literature:  One  of  the  two  great  epic 
poems  of  India,  the  other  being  the  Ramayan.  Its 
leading  theme  is  the  contest,  perhaps,  in  the  main, 
historic,  between  the  Kurus  and  the  Pandus,  two 
dynasties  of  ancient  India,  both  descended  from 
Bharat,  King  of  Hustinanoor.  Dhritarashtra,  the 
father  of  Duryodhana  and  the  Kurus,  was  the  legit¬ 
imate  heir  to  the  throne,  but  being  blind,  he  was 
supplanted  by  his  cousin  Yudhistiras,  the  eldest  of 
the  five  Pandu  princes.  Ultimately,  by  the  aid  of 
Krishna,  the  usurping  Pandus  were  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  sovereignty  of  Northern  India.  With 
this  main  theme  are  interwoven  episodes,  moral 
reflections,  and  digressions  of  all  kinds,  constitut¬ 
ing  about  three-fourths  of  the  present  poem.  The 
discourse  between  Krishna  and  Urjoon  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle  constitutes  the  Bhagavat  gita  (q.  v.). 
The  roots  of  some  portions  of  modern  Hinduism 
are  in  the  Mahabharat.  The  worship  of  Krishna, 
as  one  with  Vishnu  and  the  universe,  has  its  origin 
here. 


Mah-a-de-va,  Mah-g,-de-o,  s.  [Sansc.  maha, 

mahat— great,  and  deva—a  god.] 

Hindu  Myth. :  One  of  the  many  names  given  to 
Shiva,  the  third  person  of  the  Hindu  triad. 

ma-ha-ra  -ja.il,  s.  [Sansc.,  from  mahat,  maha= 
great,  and  rq/afc=prince.]  A  title  assumed  by  some 
Indian  princes. 

ma-har -mah,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  headdress. 

Ma-hat  -mah,  s.  [Sansc.  great-souled  one.]  One 
of  a  community  of  Buddhist  adepts  supposed  to 
be  dwelling  in  the  deserts  of  Tibet. 

Mah-di,  Mah-dee,  Muh -dee  (commonly  pron. 
Ma  -dl) ,  s.  [Arab.,  as  adj.  =  called  ( Catafago ),  as 
subst,.=a  director  or  leader  (Jaffur  Shurreef ).] 

1.  Mohammedan  Theol. :  The  surname  of  a  second 
Mohammed,  the  last  or  twelfth  Imaum  (Head, 
Chief,  or  Leader).  According  to  the  Sheeahs  (Mo¬ 
hammedan  Scripturalists)  of  Persia,  he  is  now  alive 
in  the  unseen  world,  and  will  appear  with  Elias  the 
Prophet  at  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
generality  of  the  Soonnees  (Mohammedan  Tradition¬ 
alists)  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  advent  of  the 
Mahdi  is  still  future,  while  an  Indian  sect  called 
Gyr  Mahdis  consider  him  to  have  already  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Syud  Mohammed,  of  Jounpoor.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  night  of  the  month  Ramzan 
they  recite  the  words  “  God  is  almighty,  Moham¬ 
med  is  our  prophet,  and  the  Koran  and  Mahdi  are 
just  and  true adding,  “Imaum  Mahdi  has  come 
and  gone:  whoever  disbelieves  this  is  an  infidel.” 
They  are  Soonnee  Pathans,  but  there  is  a  feud,  some¬ 
times  leading  to  bloodshed,  between  them  and  the 
ordinary  Soonnees.  Petitions  aresometimeswritten 
to  the  Imaum  Mahdi  on  Friday,  the  Mohammedan 
Sunday,  and  committed  to  any  river  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  they  will  reach  their  destination. 

2.  Hist.:  Mohammed  Ali,  governor  of  Egypt  (the 
murderer  of  the  Mamelukes),  commenced,  about 
the  year  1821,  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan,  which 
was  completed  about  a  half  century  later  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon,  who  ruled  it  so  well  as  to  preserve 
peace  for  a  time.  On  his  departure,  the  incapacity 
of  his  Egyptian  successors  drove  the  Soudanese  into 
revolt.  At  first  the  rebellion  was  political,  but  a 
religious  element  speedily  arose,  and  ultimately 
asserted  its  predominance.  An  individual  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  divinely-promised  Mahdi  [l],the 
Mohammedan  Messiah,  come  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  faithful,  and  to  convert  all  their  unbelieving 
foes  to  Isiamism,  or  utterly  to  destroy  them.  At 
that  time  the  constraining  force  of  events  had 
brought  Great  Britain  into  entanglement  with  the 
affairs  of  Egypt.  A  military  revolt,  headed  by  an 
Egyptian,  Arabi  Pasha,  had  been  attended  by  the 
massacre  of  many  European  Christians  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  British  fleet  had  been  sent  out  to 
prevent  a  fresh  outbreak,  or,  if  one  arose,  to  bring 
off  as  many  of  the  Christians  as  possible.  New 
forts  being  built  to  threaten  the  ships,  the  fleet  had 
bombarded  and  captured  them,  with  the  older  forti¬ 
fications,  on  July  11, 1882,  while  an  army  sent  out 
had  heavily  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  a  short  but 
very  bloody  fight  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  on  Sept.  13, 1882. 
The  British  Government  advised  Egypt  to  give  up 
all  attempts  to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  which  was 
about  as  large  as  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  taken 
together,  besides  being  mostly  desert.  The  advice 
was  neglected,  an  Egyptian  army,  headed  by  an 
Englishman,  Hicks  Pasha,  was  sent  out,  but  was 
almost  immediately  destroyed  and  its  leader  killed. 
A  second,  under  Baker  Pasha  (Colonel  Valentine 
Baker),  was  put  to  flight  with  great  slaughter  on 
Feb.  4, 1884.  The  Egyptians  were  now  willing  to  let 
the  Soudan  go,  and  as  originally  advised,  include 
in  it  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Nubia.  But  the 
Soudanese,  not  contented  to  obtain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  desired  also  to  massacre  the  Egyptian  garri¬ 
sons  of  about  20,000  men.  Humanity  shuddered  at 
such  a  resolve,  and  public  opinion  urged  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon  should  be  sent  out  on  a  peaceful 
mission  to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  gar¬ 
risons.  He  went  to  Egypt,  but  failed  in  his  endeavor, 
and  after  defendihg  himself  in  Khartoum  for  about 
a  year,  was  overcome  by  treachery  on  Jan.  26,  1885, 
the  Mahdi’s  troops  being  admitted  within  the  forti¬ 
fications,  and  Gordon  and  many  others  slain,  just 
as  a  relieving  army  was  approaching  for  his  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  Soudan  was  lost.  But  twelve  years  later 
it  was  reconquered  by  the  British.  The  Mahdi  had 
died  in  the  meantime  and  been  succeeded  by  Khalifa 
Abdulla.  But  Gordon’s  death  was  to  be  avenged  at 
last.  On  Sent.  2,  1898,  General  Kitchener  with  an 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  defeated  the  hosts  of  the 
Mahdi  and  captured  Omdurman,  Khalifa  Abdulla’s 
capital  and  stronghold,  thus  ending  Mahdist  rule  in 
the  Soudan. 

Mah-dl-an,  s.  [Eng.,  &c .,  Mahdi ; -an.']  A  fol¬ 
lower  or  adherent  of  the  Mahdi  (q.  v.). 

Mah  -dist,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Mahd{i) ;  -isf.]  The 
same  as  Mahdian  (q.  v.). 

mah'-mal,  s.  [Arab.]  The  richly-furnished 
royal  Turkish  litter  sent  annually  on  camel-back 
to  Mecca,  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans. 


ma-hog'-an-jr,  s.  [From  mohagoni,  its  Central 
American  name.] 

Botany  &  Commerce : 

1.  The  timber  of  Swietenia  mahagoni.  It  is  close- 
grained  and  hard,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  household 
furniture.  It  is  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  febrifugal.  Mahogany  is  said  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1595,  but  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till 
about  1720. 

2.  The  timber  of  Persea  indica,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Madeira.  It  is  very  inferior  to  the  genuine 
mahogany. 

mahogany-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Swietenia  mahagoni,  one  of  the  Cedre- 
lacese.  It  is  a  lofty,  branching  tree,  with  a  large, 
handsome  head,  flowers  like  those  of  Melia,  and 
fruits  about  the  size  of  a  turkey’s  egg.  It  grows  in 
the  warmest  parts  of  Central  America,  in  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  the  Bahamas.  [Madeira- 
wood.] 

*m9.-hditre§',  s.  pi.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
padded  and  upraised  shoulders  in  fashion  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

ma-ho-li,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zoology:  Galago  maholi ,  a  diminutive  African 
Lemuroid,  family  Lemurid®.  The  general  coloring 
of  the  upper  parts  is  yellowish  or  brownish-gray, 
with  slightly  darker  brindling  on  the  back,  broad 
nose-streak,  cheeks  and  throat  white,  under  parts 
white  tinged  with  yellow.  tThe  ears  are  very  large, 
and  can  be  contracted  at  pleasure. 

Ma-hom -e-dan,  Ma-hom'-e-tan,  adj.  &  subst. 

[Mohammedan.] 

Ma-hom'-e-tan,  a.  &  s.  [Mohammedan.] 

Ma-hom’-e-tan-l§m,  s.  [Mohammedanism.] 

Ma-hom  -e-tan-Ize,  v.  t.  [Mohammedanize.] 
*Ma-ho-met'-I-cal>  «•  [Eng.  Mahomet;  - ical. ] 

Mohammedan. 

“The  Mahometical  Elysium  of  libertines.” — Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  561. 

Ma-hom'-et-ism,  *  Ma-hom’-e-trie,  *Ma- 
hum-e-tisme,  subst.  [Eng.  Mahomet;  -ism,  -ry.\ 
Mohammedanism,  idolatry. 

“No  dumme  popetrie  or  superstitious  Nahometrit." — 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  257. 

*Ma-hom-et-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Mahomet;  -isf.]  A 
follower  of  Mohammed ;  a  Mohammedan. 

“The  king  of  the  Mahometists  sought  his  friendship.” 
— Pedro  Mexia:  Hist.  Roman  Emperors,  p.  525. 

ma-ho  -nl-a.  subst.  [Named  after  Bernard  Mc¬ 
Mahon.] 

Bot. :  Ash-barberry ;  a  genus  of  Berberidacese  con¬ 
sisting  of  elegant  evergreen  shrubs,  and  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Found  in  North 
America  and  Nepaul.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

*ma-hdund',  *ma-h6un',  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption 
of  Mohammed  or  Mahomet.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  idol ;  the  image  of  a  god  or  Mohammed. 

“  The  ymage  of  Mahoun,  y-med  of  golde, 

With  the  axe  smot  he  oppon  the  molde, 

That  al  that  heued  to  flente.” 

Sir  Eerumbras,  4,939. 

2.  The  devil. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  the  devil  or  any 
very  wicked  person  or  spirit. 

ma  -hout,  s.  [East  Indian.]  An  elephant  driver 

or  keeper. 

Mah-rat’-ta,  a.  &  s.  [Mahratta  Maratha,  as  adj. 
=beionging  to  the  Maratha  country;  as  subst.= 
a  man  of  the  cultivator  caste.  Maharashtra—  the 
great  country,  or  perhaps  M aharrashtra= the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Mahars,  now  an  outcast  tribe,  from 
Sansc.  maha—g reat,  or  Mahar  and  rashtra= coun¬ 
try.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.  [B.J 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  PI. :  One  of  the  great  races  who  have  from 
time  immemorial  inhabited  Western  India,  though 
they  did  not  come  into  notice  till  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  north. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas.  It  is 
Aryan,  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  roots  being  akin  to 
Sanscrit. 

mah'-sir,  mah'-sur,  s.  [Hind.]  A  game  fish  of 
the  genus  Barbus,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
India.  It  sometimes  exceeds  100  pounds  in  weight, 
is  noted  for  its  large  scales,  and  is  highly  valued 
for  its  delicate  flesh. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun: 


?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous.. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


maliva 


mall ’-Vfi,  mah'-Wfi,  ma-hd  -a,  s.  [Native  In¬ 
dian  name.]  The  same  as  Madhuca  (q.  v.). 

Ma  -I-fi  (1),  s.  [Gr.  Maia,  in  Greek  myth.=the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  mother  of  Hermes.  1 
Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  66th  catalogued. 

ma'-I-fi  (2),  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  maia—g ood 
mother ;  a  large  kind  of  crab,  supposed  by  Cuvier 
to  be  Cancer  pagurus  (Linn.).] 

Zo6l. :  Spider-crab  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Maiidae.  The  type  is  Maia  squinado.  [Spidee- 

CBAB.] 

ma-I-fi-daB,  s.  pi.  [Maiidje.] 
ma'-Hn,  s.  [Gr.  maia= a  crab.] 

Zobl.:  An  individual  of  the  tribe  Maiid®  (q.  v.). 
maid,  *mayd,  *mayde,  s  [A  corrupt,  of  maiden 
(q.  v.),  by  the  loss  of  final  n;  A.  S.  mcegdh ,  mcegedh 
=a  maiden.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  girl ;  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

“  The  Syrians  had  .  .  .  brought  away  captive  out  of 
the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid;  and  she  waited  on 
Naaman’s  wife.” — 2  Kings  v.  2. 

2.  A  virgin ;  an  unmarried  woman  who  has  pre¬ 
served  her  chastity. 

3.  A  female  servant. 

“Spinning  amongst  her  maids,” — Shakesp.;  Rape  of 
Lucrece.  (Argum. ) 

*4.  Used  of  a  man  who  has  not  yet  known  woman. 

“  You  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  V. 

II.  Ichlhy. :  A  popular  name  for  a  female  of  Baja 
batis. 

HI  Maid  of  Honor :  [Honor,  6.] 

2.  Maids  of  the  Cross : 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  sisterhood  founded  at  Roye,  in  Picardy,  in 
1625,  by  four  young  women.  They  removed  to  Paris 
in  1640,  and  were  created  into  a  congregation  by 
the  Archbishop  in  1640,  and  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  in  1642. 

(2)  A  similar  sisterhood  founded  in  1668  by 
Eleonora  deGonzaga,  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  and  the 
Emperor.  Called  also  the  Order  of  the  Cross  and 
Bethlehemites. 

If  Maid  of  all  work:  A  general  servant, 
♦maid-child,  s.  A  female  child;  a  girl. 

“  But  if  she  bear  a  maid-child,  then  she  shall  be  unclean 
two  weeks,  as  in  her  separation.” — Lev.  xii.  5. 

*maid-pale,  a.  Having  the  white  and  tender 
complexion  of  a  virgin. 

“  Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

maid’s  hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  verum. 

maid'-en,  *mayd-en,  *meid-en,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 

mcegden,  mceden,  maigden,  an  extension  of  mdeg, 
masge— a  female  relation,  a  maid ;  mcegden,  mcegeden 
=mcegedhen=a  dimin.  of  mcegedh—a  maid.  Mdeg, 
or  mtiege,  is  the  fern,  of  mceg= a  son,  a  kinsman; 
cogn.  with  Goth.  magus= a  boy,  a  child ;  Icel.  mOger 
=a  boy,  a  son.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  maid,  a  young  unmarried  woman,  a  virgin. 

“  Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs, 

And  tears  of  fifteen  have  come  into  his  eyes.” 

Wordsworth:  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale. 

(2)  A  female  servant. 

“  She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens.-  she  crieth  upon  the 
highest  places  of  the  city.” — Proverbs  ix.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

( 1)  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  washing  linen. 

(2)  A  machine  for  beheading.  The  Scotch  maiden 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Mor¬ 
ton,  who  died  by  its  ax,  1581.  The  murderers  of 
Rizzio  were  executed  by  it  in  1566;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  1681.  The  maiden  was  not  so  complete  an 
instrument  as  the  guillotine. 

“  The  rude  old  guillotine  of  Scotland  called  the 
maiden.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket:  An  over  in  which  no  runs  are  made; 
a  maiden  over.  [Ovee,  s.l 

2.  Racing :  A  horse  which  has  never  won  a  race. 

“  The  conditions  contain  no  allowance  for  maidens.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maid,  young  woman,  or 

virgin. 

(2)  Consisting  of  maids  or  young  women. 

(3)  Like  a  maiden. 

“  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said. 

Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquish’d  by  a  maid.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 
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2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  epithet  applied  to  an  effort  made  for  the 
first  time ;  as,  a  maiden  speech ;  a  maiden  attempt. 
*(2)  Fresh,  unpolluted 

“  A  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

(3)  That  has  never  been  taken  by  siege. 

“  Every  citizen  considered  his  own  honor  as  bound  up 
with  the  honor  of  the  maiden  fortress.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Cricket:  In  which  no  runs  have  been  made; 
as,  a  maiden  over. 

maiden-assize,  s.  An  assize  at  which  there  are 
no  criminal  cases  to  be  tried.  ( Eng .) 

♦maiden-headed,  a.  Bearing  the  device  of  a 
maiden’s  head. 

maiden-lip,  s. 

Bot. :  Echinospermum  lappula. 

♦maiden-meek,  a.  Meek  as  becomes  a  maiden, 
maiden-name,  s.  The  surname  of  a  woman  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn;  the  moments  fly. 

Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  4. 

maiden-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  Dianthus  deltoides. 

maiden-plum,  s. 

Botany:  Comocladia,  a  genus  of  Terebinthaceee 
( Anacardiacese) . 

♦maiden-rents,  s.pl. 

Feudal  Law :  A  noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some 
manors  on  their  marriage. 

maiden-speech,  s.  The  first  speech  made  by  a 
person.  (The  expression  is  especially  applied  to 
the  first  speech  made  by  a  member  of  Congress.) 

♦maiden-tongued,  a.  Speaking  in  a  gentle  and 
insinuating  manner. 

“His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

For  maiden-tong ued  he  was,  and  thereof  free.” 

Shakesp.  •  Lover’s  Complaint,  100. 

♦maiden-widowed,  a.  Having  become  a  widow 
while  still  a  virgin. 

“But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed.” 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
maiden’s-blusli,  s.  The  garden  rose. 

“  Maiden’ s-blush  commixt  with  jessimine.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  28L 

♦maid'-en,  *mayd-en,  v.  i.  [Maiden,  s.]  To 
speak  or  act  meekly  or  demurely,  like  a  maiden. 

“For  had  I  may  den’ d  it,  as  many  use; 

Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loather  to  refuse.” 

Hall:  Satires,  iii.  3. 

maid  -en-hair,  s.  [Eng.  maiden ,  and  hair.} 
Botany : 

1.  Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  and  the  genus  Adi¬ 
antum.  The  former  has  many  spreading  capillary 
branches  (whence  the  English  name),  a  three  to 
four  pinnate  frond,  with  the  pinnules  _  cuneate, 
lobed,  crenate,  glabrous.  It  is  rare  in  Britain,  but 
is  found  in  this  country,  in  continental  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia.  [Adiantum.] 

“June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green,  upon 
his  head  a  garland  of  bent,  king’s-cup,  and  maidenhair.” 
— Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

2.  Passijlora  adiantum. 
maidenhair-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Briza  media. 
maidenhair-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  a  Japanese  tree. 
maid-en-head,maid  -en-hood,*meid-en-hed, 
*meid-en-hede,  *maid-en  bode,  s.  [A.  S.  mceg- 
denhdd .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  maiden  or  vir¬ 
gin  ;  virginity. 

2.  The  hymen  or  virginal  membrane. 

♦3.  Newness,  freshness. 

“If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 
*4.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  only  found  as  a  tavern  sign.  (Eng.) 

maid -en-like,  a.  [Eng.  maiden;  -like.}  Like 
a  maid  or  virgin ;  maidenly,  modest. 

maid'-en-li-ness,  s.  [English maidenly;  -ness.] 
The.  quality  or  state  of  being  maidenly ;  that  be¬ 
havior  which  becomes  or  befits  a  maid ;  modesty. 

maid  -en-ly,  *mayd-en-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [English 
maiden;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Like  a  maiden ;  modest,  meek. 

2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  maiden. 

“  It  is  not  friendly,  ’tis  not  maidenly! 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adverb:  Like  a  maiden;  in  a  maidenly 
manner. 
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fmaid'-en-ship,  s.  [English  maiden;  -ship.} 
Maidenhood. 

maid-hood,  s.  [En  g.  maid;  -hood.}  Virginity, 
an  unmarried  state. 

♦maid  -ly,  *mayd-ly,  a.  [English  maid;  -ly.} 
Maidlike,  effeminate. 

tmaid-mar  -I-an,  s.  [Eng.  maid,  and  marian.} 

1.  Originally  the  Queen  of  the  May;  afterward  a 
buffoon. 

2.  The  name  of  a  dance. 

“A  set  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian  with  a 
tabor  and  pipe.” — Temple. 

maid  -ser-vant,  s.  [Eng.  maid,  and  servant.  [ 
A  female  servant,  a  maid. 

“Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant.” 
— Deut.  v.  14. 

fmaid -ship,  s.  [Eng.  maid;  -ship.}  Maiden¬ 
hood;  virginity. 

ma-ieu'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  maieutikos,  from  maia 
=  a  midwife.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Seeming  to  accelerate  or  assist  child¬ 
birth  ;  hence,  fig.,  helping  to  bring  forth,  educe,  or 
evolve. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  system  pursued  by  Socrates  in 
his  investigation  of  truth,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  lead  on  to  the  truth  by  continual  questioning. 

ma-ieu-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  maieutic;  -al.}  The 
same  as  Maieutic  (q.  v.). 

mai’-gre  (gre  as  ger),  a.  s.  [Fr.=lean,  thin.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

♦1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thin,  lean. 

“When  he  saw  the  young  gentleman  so  maigre  and 
indisposed.” — Carlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell, 
iii.  132. 

2.  Cook.:  Applied  to  preparations  of  any  kind 
made  without  butcher’s  meat,  poultry,  or  game, 
and  cooked  with  butter  instead  of  lard  or  dripping. 

♦B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fast. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Scicena  aquila,  an  acanthopterygian 
fish  of  the  family  Scisenidse  (q.  v.),  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Length  seldom  less  than  three, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  six  feet.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  Its  general  appearance 
resembles  that  of  the  bass,  but  the  head  is  shortei 
and  more  rounded,  and  the  tongue  and  palate  desti¬ 
tute  of  teeth.  Fins  brown,  body  bluish-white 
below  and  greenish-browu  above.  The  maigre  emits 
a  peculiar  sound,  described  as  a  purring  or  buzzing. 
Its  otolites  are  very  large,  and  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  as  a  charm  for  colics,  provided  they 
were  received  as  a  gift  or  actually  removed  by  the 
sufferer  from  the  bead  of  the  fish. 

maigre-dishes,  s  pi.  Dishes  eaten  by  Roman 
Catholics  on  days  when  flesh-meat  is  forbidden. 
They  include  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  omelets, 
&c. 

maigre-food,  s.  The  same  as  Maigee-dishes 
(q.  v.). 

mai’-hem,  s.  [Maim,  s.] 

ma-i'-I-dse,  ma-I-fi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
mai(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adee.} 

ZoOl. :  Sea-spiders.  Short-tailed  Crustaceans  of 
the  section  Oxyrhynchi  of  Milne-Edwards.  The 
carapace  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  gener¬ 
ally  spiny ;  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  some  males  much 
longer  than  the  second  pair,  and  twice  that  of  the 
carapace. 

maik,  s.  [Make  (2),  s.]  A  companion,  an  equal, 
a  mate.  (Scotch.) 

mail  (l),*maille,  *mayle,  *male,  (l),  *maile,  s. 
[Fr.  maille= a  mesh  of  a  net,  mail,  from  Lat.  macula 
=  a  spot,  a  mesh  of  a  net,  a  net ;  Ital.  maglia.} 

I.  Literally  and  Technically  : 

1.  Armor:  A  flexible  armor  of  rings  or  scales, 
covering  the  body,  or  body  and  limbs,  according  to 
its  extent.  Chain-mail  consisted  of  steel  or  iron 
rings  interlacing  each  other;  of  this  sort  were  the 
shirts  of  mail.  Plate-mail  consisted  of  plates  ofl 
steel  or  brass  overlapping  and  riveted  together. 

“To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

2.  Naut.:  A  series  of  interwoven  rings,  like  mail- 
armor  or  net-work,  fastened  on  some  stout  sub¬ 
stance,  as  canvas,  used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose 
fibers  on  cordage. 

3.  Weaving:  One  of  the  small  brass  eyes  through 
which  the  end  or  worsted  yarn  passes  in  a  Brussels 
carpet-loom,  and  by  which  it  is  lifted  in  order  to 
form  the  loop  which  distinguishes  the  surface  of 
that  variety  of  carpet. 

♦II.  Fig. :  Any  defensive  covering  or  protection. 

“We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.”— Gay. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  qiire,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw'. 


mail-clad 

snail-clad,  a.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail. 

“No  mail-clad  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord, 

In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  demand.” 

Byron :  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 

*mail-covered,  a.  The  same  as  Mail-clad 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  mail-covered  barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals.” 

Byron:  On  Bearing  Newstead  Abbey. 

mail-net,  s. 

Fabric:  A  form  of  loom-made  net,  which  is  a 
combination  of  common  gauze  and  whip-net  in  the 
same  fabric.  The  whole  is  a  succession  of  right- 
angled  triangles,  of  which  the  woof  forms  the  basis, 
the  gauze  part  the  perpendiculars,  and  the  whip  part 
the  hypothenuse.  The  gauze  and  whip  parts  are 
stretched  on  separate,  beams. 

mail-sheathed,  a.  The  same  as  Mail-clad 
(q.  v.). 

mail  (2),  *male  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  male  (Fr.  malle), 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  malaha;  M.  H.  Ger.  malhe—a 
leathern  wallet;  Gael.  &  Ir.  mala=  a  bag,  a  sack; 
Icel.  male=  a  knapsack.] 

*1.  A  bag ;  a  box  for  holding  goods  or  baggage ;  a 
trunk,  a  portmanteau.  {Eng.) 

2.  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters ;  a  mail-bag 
(q.  v.). 

3.  The  letters,  papers,  books,  &c.,  conveyed  by 
the  post. 

4.  The  person  or  conveyance  by  which  the  mail  is 
carried. 

mail-bag,  s.  A  letter-bag  made  of  leather  or 
canvas,  for  containing  letters,  newspapers,  and 
other  printed  matter  for  conveyance  through  the 
post-office. 

Mail-bag  receiver  and  discharger :  An  apparatus 
for  receiving  mail-bags  from  or  delivering  them  to 
railway-cars  in  motion  at  stations  along  the  line. 
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maim  -ed-ly,  *maym-ed  -ly,  adv.  [English 

maimed;  -ly.)  In  a  maimed,  crippled,  or  defective 
manner;  deficiently. 

“  I  am  to  crave  pardon  for  that  I  rather  leave  it  out  alto¬ 
gether,  then  presume  to  doe  it  maymedly.” — Hacklwyt: 
Voyages,  i.  614. 

maim'-ed-ness,  s.  [En g.  maimed ; -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  maimed. 

main,  *maine,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  maine ,  magne , 
from  Lat.  magnus— great.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

mailed- cheeks,  s.  pi.  1.  Mighty,  great,  vast. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  acanthopterous  _2.  Principal,  chief ;  the  first  in  rank,  importance, 
family  Sclerogenidw,  of  which  scientific  term  it  is  size,  &c. 

an  almost  literal  translation.  The  name  refers  to  “All  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  main  articles.”— Porteus, 
the  enlargement  in  fishes  of  this  family  of  certain  vol.  i.,  lee.  2. 


mailed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  mail  (1),  s. ;  -ed.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  covered  with  armor. 

“  Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 

And  I  am  strong  again.” 

Longfellow:  Light  of  Stars. 

2.  Spotted,  speckled. 

3.  Deposited  in  the  mail. 

II.  Zool. :  Protected  by  plates,  or  anything  simi¬ 
lar.  (See  the  compound.) 


bones  of  the  head  and  gillcovers  to  form  a  bony 
armor  for  the  cheeks. 


from  Lat.  meiallum— metal.]  A  name  given  to  sev¬ 
eral  coins  of  various  denominations  and  values: 
(1)  A  small  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  denier, 
current  in  France 
under  the  kings 
of  the  Capetian 

I.  Gen.:  One  who  or  that  which  carries  the  mail;  ha5 1  f  p  enn  vicun¬ 
as,  He  was  United  States  mail-carrier,  or,  Train  renj.  ^  the  reign 


mail-boat,  s. 

a  mail-steamer. 


A  vessel  which  carries  the  mail ; 

mail-carrier,  s. 


No.  3  is  a  mail-carrier,  &c. 

II.  Specif. :  One  of  a  corps  of  salaried  servants  of 
the  general  government  attached  to  the  Post-office 
Department,  and  employed  in  our  larger  cities  and 
towns  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails  to  the  persons 
addressed,  either  at  their  homes  or  at  their  places  of 
business.  Of  late  years  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  has  become  a  most  important  and  efficient 
department,  and  the  free  delivery  of  mail  matter  at 
the  place  addressed  is  a  notable  feature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  urban  life.  The  carriers  are  all  uniformed,  and 
are  controlled  by  the  civil  service  regulations. 

mail-cart,  s.  A  cart  employed  in  postal  service. 


3.  Important,  powerful,  large. 

4.  Directly  applied ;  direct,  pure,  simple. 

5.  Absolute,  direct,  pure ;  as,  a  main  untruth. 
{Scotch.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  chief,  principal,  or  first  in  im¬ 
portance,  size,  rank,  &c. ;  the  chief  part,  the  gross, 
the  bulk. 

2.  Specif.,  the  ocean,  the  high  sea,  the  great  sea. 
“  Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  main.” 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

*3.  A  continent,  the  mainland. 

“  Swell  the  curled  waters  ’bove  the  main.”  _  < 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ui.  1. 

4.  The  chief  or  principal  point;  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  point. 

“Let’s  make  haste  away  and  look  unto  the  main.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bank.:  A  banker’s  shovel  for  coin.  {Eng.) 

2.  Hydraul.:  A  large  or  principal  water  or  gas 
pipe.  The  smaller  are  termed  supply  or  service 
pipes  or  branches. 

3.  Naut.:  The  middle  or  principal  mast,  hatch¬ 
way,  &c.,  in  a  three-masted  vessel.  In  all  two- 
masted  vessels,  except  the  yawl,  galiot,  and  ketch, 
the  main  is  the  aftermost  mast.  A  brig  or  schooner 
has  a  fore  and  main  mast.  With  a  yawl  or  ketch 
the  forward  mast  is  the  larger,  and  is  called  the 
main-mast,  the  other  being  the  mizzen. 

4.  Elect. :  A  principal  conductor  carrying  a  cur¬ 
rent,  and  to  which  translating  or  electro-receptive 

tmail  -man,  s.  [Eng.  mail  (2) ,  and  man.]  A  man  devices  are  connected. 


mailed  (2),  a.  [Mell  (1),u. ,’  Fr.  miler.)  Mixed. 

“  Mailed  wi’  the  bluid  of  a  bit  skirling  wean  that  was 
hurt  some  gate.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvii. 

mail'-ln,  mail'-ing, s.  [Mail  (3), s.]  Afarm;,a 
piece  of  land  for  which  rent  or  feu  duty  is  paid. 
{Scotch.) 

“  A  mailing  that  would  be  dear  o’  a  pund  Scots.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

mail  -lfig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Mail  (2),v.]  (Seethe 
compound.) 

mailing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  attaching 
addresses  to  newspapers,  &c.,  for  transmission  by 
mail. 

♦maille  (1), s.  [Mail(1),s.] 

*maille  (2),  *maile,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  meaille * 

-  .  .  al]  ’  ’ 


of  Henry  V. 

maille-  noble, 

subst. 

Numis .  :  The 
English  half- 
noble  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  a  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  80  cents. 


Maille-noble. 


employed  to  carry  the  mail. 

“The  mailman  had  .  .  .  left  a  bottle  of  rum  as  he  rode 
by.” — Gentleman’ s  Magazine. 

maim,  *maime,  *maym,  *may-hem,  *mey- 

mail-coach,  s.  A  stage  coach  which,  prior  to  the  hem,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  mehaigner^to  maim  ■  Ual  magag- 

-  ...  --  nare ,  cf.  Bret.  machana=to  maim.]  [Maim,  s.J  _  „WTOU 

1.  Lit.:  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb;  to  dis-  body  which  lies  between  the  two  wings 
able  by  mutilation  ;  to  cripple,  to  mutilate. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  any  necessary  or  constituent 
part ;  to  cripple,  to  disable. 

“  Old  disciples  may  turn  away  from  her  mo  lined  rites 
and  dismantled  temples.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

maim,  *maime,  *mai-hem,  *may-hem,  *ma- 


introduction  of  railways,  carried  the  mails 
An  official  in  charge  of 


mail- 


mail-guard,  s 

coach.  ( Eng.) 

mail-master,  s.  An  officer  in  charge  of  a  mail. 

mail-matter,  s.  Matter  to  be  carried  by  mail, 
such  as  letters,  papers,  &c. 

mail-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which 
the  letters,  papers,  &c.,  composing  a  mail  are 
sorted. 

mail-route,  s.  The  route  by  which  a  mail  is 

conveyed. 

mail-steamer,  s.  A  fast-sailing  steamer  char¬ 
tered  by  government  for  the  conveyance  of  mails. 

mail-train,  s.  A  fast  train  by  which  the  mails 
are  conveyed. 

♦mail  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  mdel= a  portion,  a  share ;  Icel. 
mdl ;  Dan.  maal .]  An  old  Scotch  term  for  rent. 

U  (1)  Grass-mail :  Rent  paid  for  cattle  sent  to 
graze  on  the  pastures  of  another. 

(2)  Black-mail:  [Blackmail.] 

(3)  Mails  and  duties:  The  rents  of  an  estate, 
whether  in  money  or  grain. 

mail-payer,  s.  One  who  pays  rent.  {Scotch.) 
♦mail  (1),  *mayle,  v.  t.  [Mail  (1),  s.] 


him,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mehaing, ,a  word  of  doubtful  origin ;  frame. 


IT  In  the  main,  *Forthe  main:  For  the  most  part, 
“  These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the  main. 
been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months.” — Locke. 

main-body,  s. 

Mil. :  That  part  of  an  army  which  marches  be¬ 
tween  the  advance  and  rear  guards ;  in  camp,  that 


main-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  lower  spar  of  a  small  vessel  on  which 
the  main-sail  is  extended. 

main-breadth,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  The  broadest  part  at  any  particular 


cf.  Bret.  machaii- mutilation;  Ital.  magagna- a 
defect,  a  blemish.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  injury  done  to  a  man  by  depriving  him  of 
the  use  of  some  member ;  mutilation,  crippling;  a 
laming  or  crippling  hurt. 

“Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 

That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  deprivation  of  some  necessary  or  constitu¬ 
ent  part. 

3.  Injury,  hurt,  damage. 

“Think  what  a  maim  you  give  the  noble  cause.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  2. 

4.  An  essential  defect. 

‘  Such  was  Lucullus’  imperfection  and  maim,  either  by 
or  frowardness  of  fortune,  that  he  lacked  the 


Main-breadth  line  : 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  cut¬ 
ting  each  of  the  cross  sections  at  the  point  where 
its  breadth  is  greatest.  In  vessels  having  a  “straight 
of  breadth  ”  vertically,  there  are  two  main-breadth 
lines,  at  the  upper  and  lower  boundary  of  the 
straight  of  breadth  respectively. 

main-center,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  In  side-lever  engines,  the  strong 
shaft  upon  which  the  side-levers  vibrate. 

main-chance,  s.  One’s  own  interests  generally; 

self-interest. 

“  Desire  him  to  have  a  care  of  the  main-chance." — How¬ 
ell:  Letters,  p.  206. 

main  check-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  belonging  to  the  Giffard 
injector,  to  prevent  water  running  out  of  the 


square- 


1.  To  invest  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  to  arm  with  a  coat  chiefs  thing  a  general  stTould  have,  which  was,  to  be  toiler,  should.1  anything  go  wrong  with  the  injector, 

of  mail ;  to  arm  generally.  beloved.”— North:  Plutarch,  p.  424. 

2.  To  invest  with  a  covering  of  any  kind ;  to  cover  n  Qm  Law  .  An  in jury  done  to  a  man  by  vio. 

lently  depriving  him  of  a  member  proper  for  his 
defense  in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of  defense  or  of 
offense. 

“A  man’s  limbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we  only 
understand  those  members  which  may  be  useful  to  him 
in  fight,  and  the  loss  of  which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem 
by  the  common  law)  are  also  the  gift  of  the  wise  .Creator 
to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries  in 
a  state  of  nature.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

maimed,  *maymed,  *y-maymed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Maim,  v.] 


up  ;  to  wrap  up. 

“  Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 

Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  pinion;  to  fasten  down,  as  the  wings  of  a 
hawk.  {Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Philaster,  v.) 

mail  (2),  v.t.  [Mail  (2),  s.]  To  put  into  the  mail ; 
to  send  by  mail ;  to  post ;  to  put  into  a  post-office 
for  transmission. 

mail’-31-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mail  (2) ,  s. ;  -able.)  That 
may  or  can  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the  mail. 


main-couple,  s. 

Carp.:  The  principal  truss  in  a  roof, 
♦main-course,  s.  The  main-sail  of  a 

rigged  vessel. 

“Down  with  the  topmast;  yare,  lower,  lower;  bring  her 
to  try  with  main-course.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

main-deck,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  deck  next  above  the  lower  deck, 
main-guard,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp  for 
the  safety  of  the  army. 


b(5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


Cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xanophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  d$L 


main-hatch 
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maintenance 


mam-hatch,  s. 

Naut. :  The  hatch  in  or  near  the  middle  of  a  ship. 

main-hold,  s. 

Naut. :  That  part  of  a  ship’s  hold  which  lies  near 
the  main -hatch, 
main-inclosure,  s. 

Fortification:  The  body  of  the  place, 
main-keel,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  The  principal  keel,  as  distinguished 
from  the  false  keel, 
main-land,  s.  [Mainland.] 
main-links,  s.  pi. 

Steam-eng. :  The  links  in  the  parallel  motion 
■which  connect  the  piston-rod  to  the  beam  of  a 
steam-engine. 

main-mast,  s.  [Main,  a.,  B.  11.  3.] 
main-pendant,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  fixed  on  each  side 
Bnder  the  shrouds  to  the  top  of  the  main-mast, 
having  an  iron  thimble  spliced  into  an  eye  at  the 
lower  end  to  receive  the  hooks  of  the  main-tackle, 
main-piece,  s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  principal  piece  of  the  head.  It  is  stepped 
into  the  stem-piece,  and  is  notched  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  heel  of  the  bobstay-piece.  It  is  also 
called  the  lace-piece.  [Stem.] 

2.  The  longest  piece  of  the  rudder,  to  which  the 
helm  is  attached. 

main-pin,  s. 

Vehic. :  A  bolster-pin,  a  king-bolt, 
main-plate,  s.  The  principal  plate  of  a  lock. 
Main  Plot,  s. 

Hist. :  A  plot  to  put  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne 
©f  England,  in  place  of  James  I.,  in  1603.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  for  his  participation  in  it,  was  executed 
on  October  29, 1618. 

main-post,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  stem-post  of  a  vessel, 
♦main-rent,  s.  Vassalage.  (Scotch.)  ( Whar¬ 
ton .) 

main-rigging,  s. 

Naut.:  The  stays,  shrouds,  and  ratlines  of  the 
main-mast, 
main-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  The  principal  sail  of  a  ship:  the  sail  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  main-mast  in  fore-and-aft  rigged  ves¬ 
sels,  and  on  the  main-yard  in  square-rigged  vessels. 

“  They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea;  and  hoisted 
tip  the  mainsail  to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  shore.” — 
Acts  xxvii.  40. 

main-sheet,  s. 

Naut. :  The  sheet  of  a  main-sail ;  a  rope  at  one  or 
both  of  the  lower  corners  to  keep  it  properly  ex¬ 
tended. 

“  Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main-sheet,  fly, 

And  furl  your  sails.”  Dryden.  (Todd.) 

main-spring,  s. 

1.  Horol. :  The  going  spring  of  a  watch,  spring- 
clock,  musical-box,  alarm,  or  other  spring-driven 
instrument.  In  the  watch  it  is  termed  main,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  major  importance,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  pendulum  or  balance-spring,  which  gives 
the  recoil  movement  to  the  balance. 

2.  Fire-arms:  The  spring  in  a  gun-lock  which 
drives  the  hammer. 

main-tack,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tack  belonging  to  a  main-sail. 

main-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large,  strong  tackle  hooked  occasionally 
upon  the  main-pendant,  and  used  especially  in  se¬ 
curing  the  mast  by  setting  up  stays,  &c. 

main-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  platform  over  the  top  of  the  main-mast. 

main-work,  s. 

Fort.:  The  enceinte  or  principal  work  inclosing 
the  body  of  the  place. 

main-yard,  s. 

Naut.:  The  yard  on  which  the  main-sail  is  ex¬ 
tended,  supported  by  the  main-mast. 

'  main,  ♦mein,  *mayne,  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  mmgen= 
Strength ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  megin.  From  the  same 
root  as  may ,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  Strength,  force,  violent  effort.  (Only 
used  now  in  the  phrase,  with  might  and  main.) 

‘‘With  huge  force  and  insupportable  mayne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  11. 

B.  As  adj.:  Very,  exceedingly,  greatly.  (Com¬ 
pare  the  similar  use  of  mighty ,  mightily.)  (Vulgar.) 

‘‘I  must  be  main  cautious.” — A.  Murphy:  The  Appren¬ 
tice,  i.  1. 


main,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  manus— a  hand.] 

*1.  A  hand  at  cards. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting. 

3.  A  hamper.  [Main-basket.] 

main-hamper,  s.  A  hand-basket  for  carrying 

grapes  to  the  press. 

♦main,  v.  t.  [Main,  a.;  cf.  Fr.  main—  hand,  as  in 
the  Eng.  phrase,  to  hand  a  stay  sail.]  [Hand,  v., 
A.  II.]  To  furl. 

“  A  tempest  .  .  .  maketh  them  main  all  their  sails.” 
— J.  Stevens:  English  Farmer,  i.  132. 

Maine,  s.  [O.  Fr.=main.]  One  of  the  States  of 
theU.S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Pine  Tree  State.”  It 
is  the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  the  New  England 
States.  Bounded  W.  by  New  Hampshire  and  Quebec, 
NE.  by  New  Brunswick,  and  SE.  and  S.  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  Area,  33,040  square  miles.  It  ranks 
first  in  live-stock,  and  second  in  the  production 
of  granite.  Principal  cities,  Portland,  Lewiston, 
Bangor,  Biddeford,  Auburn  and  Augusta,  the 
capital. 

I.Iaine,  Thes  s.  A  second-class  battleship  of  the 
United  States  navy,  blown  up  through  Spanish 
treachery  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  15,  1898,  causing  the  death  of  266  of  its 
officers  and  crew.  It  was  this  catastrophe  that 
turned  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  America 
towards  favoring  a  war  with  Spain, 

Maine  Liquor-law,  s.  A  law  of  the  State  of 
Maine  vesting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  state,  and  prohib¬ 
iting  all  other  persons  from  such  sale.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  unlawful  sale  is 
also  forbidden.  If  an  authorized  agent  violate  the 
law,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30,  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months;  while 
the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  law  by  a  common 
seller  is  $100  fine  or  three  months  ’  imprisonment  for 
the  first,  and  $250  fine  and  four  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense. 
Any  one  injured  by  an  intoxicated  person  may 
maintain  an  action  against  the  seller  of  the  liquor, 
and  the  owner  or  lesseeof  the  building  in  which  the 
liquor  was  sold  is  jointly  liable  if  cognizant  that 
the  building  was  used  for  such  purpose. 

main'-ljf,  *main-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  main,  a;  -ly.) 

1.  Principally,  chiefly,  for  the  most  part. 

“  To  intend  and  design  his  own  glory  mainly.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Greatly ;  to  or  in  a  great  degree. 

3.  Strongly. 

“  Still  6he  eyes  him  mainlie.” 

Beaum.  &Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  iii.  1. 


the  hands.]  A  thing  taken  or  stolen  which  is  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  taking  or  stealing  it. 
[Manoeuvre.] 

“All  offenders  against  vert  and  venison,  who  may  be 
attached  by  their  bodies,  if  taken  with  the  mainour  (or 
mainoeuvre,  a  manu),  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of  killing 
venison  or  stealing  wood,  or  preparing  so  to  do,  or  by 
fresh  and  immediate  pursuit  after  the  act  is  done.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

If  To  be  taken  ivith  the  mainour:  To  bo  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  stealing,  &c. 

m&in’-pern-3,-ble,  a.  [Fr.  main— the  hand,  and 
O.  Fr.  pernable  (for  pr enable )  =  tli a t  may  be  taken; 
prendre= to  take.]  Capable  of  being  admitted  to 
give  surety  by  mainpernors ;  capable  of  being  main- 
prized;  bailable. 

main-pern-or,  *main'-pern-our,  s.  [Fr.  main 
=  the  hand,  and  0.  Fr.  pernor  (for  preneur)= one 
who  takes  ;  prendre— to  take.]  A  bail ;  a  surety  for 
a  prisoner’s  appearance  in  court.  A  man’s  main¬ 
pernors  differed  from  his  bail  in  this  respect,  that 
they  could  not  imprison  him  to  prevent  his  decamp¬ 
ing,  which  his  bail  can  do. 

“The  lord  iustice  verelie  took  the  advantage  of  the 
bond  against  the  mainpernours.”  —Holinshed:  Ireland 
(an.  1343.) 

main  -prize,  main’-prl§e,  s.  [Fr.  main=  the 
hand,  and  prise— taken  ;  prendre— to  take.] 

Old  Law : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

“The  writ  of  mainprize,  manucaptio,  is  a  writ  directed 
to  the  sheriff  (either  generally,  when  any  man  is  impris¬ 
oned  for  a  bailable  offense,  and  bail  hath  been  refused, 
or  specially,  when  the  offense  or  cause  of  commitment  is 
not  properly  bailable  below),  commanding  him  to  take 
sureties  for  the  prisoner’s  appearance;  usually  called 
mainpernors,  and  to  set  him  at  large.”— Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  security  being 
given  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

♦main  -prize,  v.t.  [Mainprize,  s.]  To  suffer  to 
go  at  large,  as  a  prisoner,  on  security  being  given 
for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 


♦main  -prlz-er,  *main-prl§-er,  s.  [Eng.  main 

pris(e) ;  -er.)  A  surety. 

“  Found  mainprisers  or  sureties  to  answer  the  writs  of 
law.” — Holland:  Camden,  ii.  176. 

mains,  s.  [Manse.]  A  demesne ;  a  manor-house. 
(Eng.) 

“A  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my  father  and  his 
servants,  behind  the  mains.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

main  -stay,  s.  [Eng.  main,  and  stay.) 

1.  Lit.  &  Naut.:  The  stay  extending  from  the 
main-top  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast. 

2.  Fig. :  The  chief  support;  that  on  which  one 
chiefly  relies. 

♦main  -swear,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  manswerian .]  To  per¬ 
jure  one’s  self ;  to  swear  falsely ;  to  forswear  one’s 
self. 

♦main -sworn,  a.  [Mainswear.]  Perjured,  for¬ 
sworn. 

main  tain',  ♦  main-ten-en,  *  mayn-ten-en, 

♦main-teine,  v.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  maintenir,  from  Lat. 
manu,  ablat.  sing,  of  manus= the  hand,  and  teneo— 
to  hold.  Sp .mantener;  Ital .  mantenere.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  keep,  preserve,  or  continue  in  any  particular 
state  or  condition ;  not  to  suffer  to  change,  fall  or 
decline  or  decrease ;  to  sustain,  to  keep  up. 

“Small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained 
the  honor  of  the  nation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  keep  or  retain  possession  of ;  not  to  resign, 
surrender,  or  give  up ;  to  hold,  to  keep. 

“When  Bedford  (who  our  only  hold  maintain'd), 
Death  takes  from  us  their  fortune  to  advance.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v. 

3.  To  continue ;  not  to  allow  to  cease  or  drop  ;  to 
keep  up. 

“During  the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations  of 
Milesian  princes  maintained  against  the  Tudors.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  i. 

4.  To  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  support,  to  protect. 

“For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause.” — 

Psalm  ix.  4. 

5.  To  vindicate ;  to  support  or  defend  by  force  of 
reason  or  intellect ;  to  justify. 

6.  To  support  with  clothing,  food,  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  life ;  to  provide  with  the  means  of 
living. 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  maintains 
his  servants,  tradesmen,  tenants,  and  laborers:  the  truth 
is  they  maintain  him.” — Paley:  Moral  Phil.,  bk.  iii.  pt.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

7.  To  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  keep  up. 

“  What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold? 

I  thank  my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it.” 

Shakesp :  Taming  oj  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

8.  To  allege ;  to  assert  as  a  tenet  or  opinion ;  to 
declare. 

“I  have  heard  him  oft  maintain  it  to  be  fit  that  sons  at 
perfect  age,  and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be 
as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue.” — 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*9  To  represent. 

“  This  side  is  Hiems,  Winter,  this  Ver,  the  Spring,  the 
one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo.”— 
Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  assert  as  a  tenet  or  dogma;  to 
declare,  and  support  by  argument. 

“In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain,  against  some  of  our 
modern  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have  excelled 
the  ancients.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Introd. ) 

main-tain  -a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  maintain;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  maintained,  kept  up,  or  upheld  ; 
defensible,  justifiable,  sustainable. 

“They  perhaps,  if  they  were  urged,  could  say  little 
else,  than  that  without  such  a  second  voyage  their  opin¬ 
ion  were  not  maintainable.”  —  Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

main-tain -er,  ♦mayn-ten-er,  s.  [Eng.  main¬ 
tain;  - er .]  One  who  maintains,  upholds,  supports, 
defends,  justifies,  or  vindicates. 

“The  right  worshipful  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  a  special 
favourer  and  maintainer  of  Jail  kinds  of  learning.” — 
Spenser:  Epistle  to  Master  Harvey,  signed  E.  K. 

main-tain'-or,  s.  [Eng  .maintain;  -or.) 

Law:  One  who,  not  being  specially  interested  in, 
a  cause,  maintains  or  supports  a  cause  depending 
between  others,  by  furnishing  money,  &c.,  to  either 
party. 

main  -ten  an§e,  *main-ten-aunce,  *mayn- 
ten-aunce,  *men-ten  aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mainten- 
(nice ,  from  niciinteTiir  =  to  maintain;  Sp.  manteii- 
encia;  Port,  manutenencia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  maintaining,  supporting,  upholding, 
defending,  vindicating  or  keeping  up  :  defense,  vin¬ 
dication,  justification. 

“So  everywhere  they  rule  and  tyrannize, 

For  their  usurped  kingdomes  maintenaunce.” 

Spenser:  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 
or,  wbr^  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cM>,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full:  try,  Syrian.  33,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw’ 


mair 
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majority 


2.  The  act  of  maintaining  or  supplying  with  the 
necessaries  of  life;  support,  sustentation. 

“A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them  for  their  maintenance .” — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  That  which  maintains  or  supports ;  means  of 
support ;  sustentation,  sustenance. 

“He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humbly  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  so  unworthy  maintenance." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*4.  Demeanor,  mien,  carriage. 

“  She  had  so  steadfast  countenance, 

So  noble  porte,  and  maintenaunce." 

Chaucer:  Dreame, 

II.  Law :  (See  extract.) 

“  Maintenance  is  an  offence  that  bears  a  near  relation  to 
barratry,  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  that 
no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  defend  it. 
A  man  may  however  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kins¬ 
man,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  com- 

Eassion,  with  impunity.  Otherwise  the  punishment  is 
ne  and  imprisonment;  and  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII. 
c.  9,  a  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

If  Cap  of  maintenance :  [Cap,  s.] 

mair,  a.  &  adv.  [Mop.e.]  More.  (Scotch.) 

mair-o-gal'-lol,  subst.  [First  element  doubtful; 
Eng.  gallol  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CisILCInOio.  A  compound  obtained,  to¬ 
gether  with  leucogallol,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  pyrogallol  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

*mais-on-dewe,  *mas-on-dewe,  *mas-yn- 
dewe,  *mes-on-dieu,  s.  [French  maison  de  dieu— 
house  of  God.]  A  hospital ;  an  asylum. 

“Never  prynce  was  there  that  made  to  poore  peoples 
use  so  many  masondewes ,  hospytals,  and  spyttle  houses, 
as  your  grace  hath  done.” — Bale:  Kynge  Johan,  p.  82. 

maist,  a.  &  adv.  [Most.]  (Scotch.) 
mais  -ter,  s.  &  a.  [Master.]  (Scotch.) 
*mais'-ter-d6m,  s.  [Masterdom.] 
*mais'-ter-ful,  a.  [Masterful.] 

♦mais -ter-ye,  *mais-trie,  *mais'-ter-$r,  s. 

|Mastery.] 

maist  -If ,  adv.  [Mostly.]  (Scotch.)  Mostly. 

“They’re  maistly  wonderfu’  contented.” 

Burns :  The  Twa  Dogs . 

*maist-dw,  v.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  for 
mayest  thou. 

“And  nat  eterne  be  withoute  lye: 

This  maistow  understand  and  se  at  ye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,018. 


mais -tree  (2),  s.  [Mastery.] 

*mais  -tress,  *mais  -tresse,,  s.  [Mistress.] 

♦mais  -trie,  s.  [Mastery.] 

♦mais-trise,  s.  [O.  Fr.  maistre= a  master.] 
Masterly  workmanship. 

maize,  subst.  [A  word  of  American  origin ;  it  is 

Eia.J'&:]  Zea  mays,  a  cereal  grass  of  the  tribe 
Phalareae.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  hang  down 
from  the  tops  of  sheaths.  The  flowers  are  monoe¬ 
cious.  The  males  are  in  loose,  terminal,  compound 
racemes ;  the  females  in  many  rows  on  a  spike, 
enveloped  in  bracts.  Each  gram  is  surmounted  by 
a  thread-like  style,  giving  the  spike  a  silky  aspect. 
The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  compactly  arranged  m 
rows  on  a  rachis.  They  are  flattened  at  the  apex, 
and  may  be  pale-yellow,  white,  variegated,  blood- 
red,  or  purple.  The  seeds  are  very  firm,  the  outer 
part  being  horny  and  the  central  mass  more  or  less 
brittle  and  soft.  Maize  is  said  to  have  come  origin¬ 
ally  from  Paraguay,  but  is  now  only  known  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  . 

2.  Agric.t  Maize,  called  also  Indian-corn,  is  the 
staple  grain  of  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  Southern  Europe,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  it  is  believed  to  support  a  larger 
number  of  the  human  race  than  any  grain,  except- 

j  ing  rice.  The  mythic  account  of  its  origin  is  charm¬ 
ingly  given  by  Longfellow  (Hiaivatha,  v.). 

3.  Veg.  Pathol.:  Maize  is  often  attacked  by  Ergot 

(q.  t.). 

If  (1)  Mount am-maize : 

Bot. :  The  Peruvian  genus  Ombrophytum. 

(2)  Water-maize: 

Bot. :  Victoria  regia. 

maize-birds,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  According  to  Swainson,  the  sub-family 
Agelainee  of  the  family  Sturnidai  (Starlings).  They 
are  terrestrial  American  birds,  associating  in  flocks 
which  frequent  open  pastures  where  cattle  exist, 
feeding  on  insects,  &c.  Called  also  Maizers. _ 


maize-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  Indian  com,  Zea 
mays,  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  pepper,  mus¬ 
tard,  snuff,  &c.  It  is  read¬ 
ily  detected  under  the 
microscope  by  its  angular 
granules,  which  exhibit 
well-marked  central  de¬ 
pressions  and  radiate 
hilums. 

maiz-er,  s.  [English 

maize ;  -er.] 

Ornith.  (pi.):  The  sub¬ 
family  Agelainee.  Called 
also  Maize-birds.  (Swain¬ 
son.) 

mai-ze’-na,  s.  [Latin¬ 
ized  from  English  maize 
(q. v.).]  The  starch  prepared  from  maize;  corn¬ 
flour. 


*maj-es-tat’-ic,  *maj-es-tat'-ick,  *maj-es- 
tat-Ic-al  s.  [Lat.  majestas  (genit.  majestatis)  — 
majesty  (q.v.).]  Of  majestic  appearance;  majestic. 

“The  house  of  my  majestatic  presence.” — Pococke:  On 
Hosea  (1685),  p.  120. 

msi-jes'-tlc,  a.  [Majesty.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  majesty  or  dignity ; 
august,  grand,  princely. 

2.  Stately,  pompous,  splendid. 

3.  Sublime,  elevated,  lofty. 

ma-jes  -tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  majestic;  -al.~]  Majes¬ 
tic,  dignified,  august,  sublime. 

ma-jes  -tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  majestical;  -lyj] 
In  a  majestic  manner;  with  dignity. 

“And  forth  she  pac’d  majestically  sad.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  124. 

ma-jes  -tic  al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  majestical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  majestic;  majesty, 
dignity. 

ma-jes'-tic-ness,  *ma-jes  tiek-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
majestic;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
majestic. 

maj'-es-ty, *mag-es-tee,  *maj-es-te,  *maj-es- 

tie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  majestet,  majeste  (Fr.  majesty),  from 
Lat.  majestatem,  accus.  of  majestas— m a j esty,  dig¬ 
nity,  from  the  same  root  as  magnus— great ;  Sp. 
magesdad;  Ital.  magestai] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dignity  or  grandeur  of  rank,  manner,  or  char¬ 
acter  ;  that  quality  which  inspires  reverence  or  awe 
in  the  observer  ;  stateliness. 

2.  Power,  sovereignty. 

3.  Dignity,  sublimity,  or  elevation  in  manner  or 
style. 

“  The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 

The  next  in  majesty .”  Dryden:  On  Milton. 

4.  A  title  of  kings,  queens,  and  emperors  gener¬ 
ally  with  the  possessive  pronoun ;  as,  his  majesty, 
your  majesty ;  also  in  the  plural ;  as,  Their  majesties 
were  present. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  condition  of  an 
eagle  crowned  and  holding  a  scepter. 

(1)  Most  Catholic  Majesty:  A  title  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

(2)  Most  Christian  Majesty :  A  title  borne  by  the 
kings  of  France. 

(3)  Most  Faithful  Majesty:  A  title  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal. 

m?L-j6l'-l-ca,  ma-iol'-I-ca  (i  and  j  as  y),  s.  [For 
Maiorica  =  Majorca  whence  the  first  specimens 
came.]  (See  the  compound.) 

majolica-ware,  s. 

Pottery :  A  species  of  fine  pottery,  composed  of 
clay  thickly  and  opaquely  enameled,  suitable  for 
receiving  brilliantly  colored  figures ;  fabricated  at 
Ferrara  (1436)  and  at  Passaro  (1450).  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Raffaelle-ware.  Majolica,  until  the 
time  of  Lucca  della  Robbia,  was  glazed  with  a 
plumbiferous  glaze  (mezza  majolica),  but  Robbia 
invented  a  beautifully  white,  durable,  enameled, 
stanniferous  glazing.  Giorgio,  by  the  combination 
of  mineral  colors,  succeeded  in  producing  beauti¬ 
fully  iridescent  ruby  and  golden  tints.  Modern 
potters  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  this  ware, 
and  slabs,  friezes,  tablets,  vases,  flower-pots,  and 
other  articles  are  now  made  of  it. 

ma'-jor,  a.  &s.  [Lat.,=greater ;  comp,  of  mag- 
nus=g  reat;  Sp  .mayor;  Port,  maior, mayor;  Ital. 
maggiore ;  O.  Fr.  major;  Fr.  majeur.i 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity  or  extent ;  larger. 

“The  major  part  of  your  syllables.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 


*2.  Greater  in  dignity  or  importance;  more  im¬ 
portant. 

“  Fall  Greeks;  fail  fame;  honour  or  go  or  stay, 

My  major  vow  lies  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  L 

*3.  Of  full  age. 

“The  young  king  who  had  lately  been  declared  major.** 
— Godwin:  Mandeville,  ii.  225. 

II.  Music:  Greater.  A  major  third  consists  of 
four  semitones,  a  minor  third  of  three.  A  major 
tone  is  the  whole  tone  having  the  ratio  8 : 9 ;  a  minor 
tone,  that  having  the  ratio  9: 10.  Intervals  have  had 
the  term  major  applied  to  them  in  a  conflicting 
manner.  [Interval,  Mode,  Major-scale.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Law:  A  person  of  full  age  to  manage  his  or 
her  own  affairs,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  minor  (q.  v.). 

2.  Logic:  The  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syllo¬ 
gism  containing  the  major  term. 

*3.  Hist. :  The  mayor  of  a  town. 

“The  major  and  companies  of  the  citie  receiued  him  at 
Shore-ditch.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  7. 

4.  Mil. :  An  officer,  next  above  a  captain,  and  be¬ 
low  a  lieutenant-colonel;  in  rank  he  is  the  lowest 
of  the  field  officers. 

major-domo,  s.  A  person  who  takes  charge  of  a 
household;  a  steward;  a  chief  minister  or  great 
officer  of  a  palace. 

major-excommunication,  s.  The  greater  ex- 
communication.  The  same  as  Anathema  (q.  v.).) 

major-general,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  a  division  or  num¬ 
ber  of  regiments  ;  he  ranks  next  below  a  lieutenant- 
general. 

major-generalship,  s. 

Mil. :  The  rank  or  office  of  a  major-general, 
major-mode,  s. 

Music:  The  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  having  semi¬ 
tones  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  degrees. 

major-orders,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  The  four  superior  orders 
of  the  Roman  Church— bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons— are  so  called.  The  term  is  anti¬ 
thetical  to  Minor  Orders  (q.  v.)„ 

major-premise,  s. 

Logic:  That  premise  of  a  syllogism  which  con¬ 
tains  the  major  terra, 
major-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  (See  extract.) 

“  The  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  connected  with  the  middle  term,  is  usually 
called  the  major-proposition,  whereas  the  minor  propo¬ 
sition  connects  the  middle  term  with  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

major-scale,  s. 

Music:  A  scale  having  a  major  third  from  the 
tonic  in  an  ascending  series, 
major-term,  s. 

Logic:  (See  extract.) 

“  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  major- 
term,  because  it  is  generally  of  a  larger  extension  than 
the  minor  term,  or  subject.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

major-third,  s. 

Music :  [Major,  A.  II.] 
major-tone,  s. 

Music:  [Major,  A.  II.] 

♦ma  -jor,  v.  i.  [Major,  adj.]  To  talk  and  look 
big ;  to  ape  a  military  air. 

“  Majoring  and  looking  about  sae  like  his  honour.” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  lxiv. 

♦majorat  (as  ma-zho-ra),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  majoratus,  from  Lat.  mqjor=major  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  right  of  succession  to  pro¬ 
perty  according  to  age. 

2.  French  Law:  Property,  landed  or  funded, 
which  may  be  reserved  by  persons  holding  heredi¬ 
tary  titles,  and  entailed,  so  as  to  descend  with  the 
title. 

*ma  -jor-3,te,  s.  [Low  Latin  majoratus .]  The 
rank  or  office  of  a  major.  i 

♦ma  -jor-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  majoratus,  pa.' 
par.  of  majoro=to  increase,  from  Lat.  major— 
greater.]  To  increase,  to  augment. 

♦ma-jor-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  majoratio,  from 
majoratus,  pa.  par.  of  majoro= to  increase ;  Lat. 
major=greater.\  The  act  of  increasing  or  making 
greater ;  increase,  augmentation. 

m^-jor'-I-tjr,  ♦ma-jor-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  majority, 
from  Lat.  major— major  (q.  v.) ;  Port,  maioridade ; 
Sp.  mayoria.] 
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1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  major  or  greater 
In  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

“It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of  parts 
Tiiicii  makes  th.6  total  greater.”—- Grew:  CosmoloQia. 

2.  The  greater  number ;  more  than  one-half. 

“  The  whole  body  is  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  unanimously  consented  to  be  bound  by  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  majority:  that  majority,  in  the  next  place,  to 
have  fixed  certain  fundamental  regulations;  ana  then  to 
have  constituted,  either  in  one  opinion,  or  in  an  assem¬ 
bly  (the  rule  of  succession  or  appointment  being  at  the 
same  time  determined),  a  standing  legislature.” — Paley: 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  number  by  which  one  number  or  quantity 
exceeds  another;  as,  The  bill  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  five. 

4.  Full  age ;  that  age  at  which,  by  the  laws  of  any 
country,  persons  become  competent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

f5.  Superiority,  preeminence,  first  rank. 

“  Douglas,  whose  high  deeds, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  major. 

If  To  join  or  go  over  to  the  majority :  A  euphemism 
=to  die.  The  idea  has  come  down  to  us  from 
classic  times.  The  expression  “es  pleonon  ikesthai  ” 
(Gr.)  is  found  in  Crinagoras  ( Anthol .  Palat.  11, 42), 
and  “  penetrare  ad  plures  ”  in  Plautus  ( Trin .  ii.  2, 
14).  A  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News  (“  Echoes,”  September  9,  1883)  writes:  “The 
phrase  joining  the  majority  is  a  free  translation  of 
the  sepulchral  formula,  ‘  Abierunt  ad  multos,’  used 
by  the  Roman  legionaries  in  Britain ; "  but  in  all 
probability  the  general  use  of  the  expression  come9 
from  the  following  lines : 

“Life  is  the  desert,  life  the  solitude; 

Death,; oms  us  to  the  great  majority .” 

Young:  Revenge,  iv,  L 

ma'-jSr-ship,  s.  [Eng. major ;  •ship.']  Theoffice, 
rank,  or  commission  of  a  major;  majority, 
ma-joun,  s.  [Madjoun.] 

ma-jus  -ci*-lse,  s.  pi.  [Latin.]  Capital  letters 
used  in  old  Latin  manuscripts ;  majuscules. 

tma-jus-ca-lar,  a.  [Majuscule.]  Large, great; 
of  more  than  ordinary  size. 

ma-jus'-cule,  s.  [Latin  majuscula  (litera)=& 
large  or  capital  letter  ;  from  majusculus,  dimin.  from 
major,  mq/ws=greater.]  A  capital  letter;  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  minuscule.  Majuscules  are  found 
in  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  sixth  century  and 
earlier. 

mak-a-ble,  *make'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mak(e) ; 
•able. ]  Capable  of  being  made ;  feasible,  effectible. 

“It  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  accidents  themselves 
that  all  are  makeable  and  destroyable.” — Cudworth:  Intel* 
lectual  System,  p.  76. 

*mak-a-ron,  s.  [Macaboon.] 

make,  *mak-en,  *mak-i-en  (pa.  t.  *makede , 

made :  pa.  par.  *maked,  *maad ,  *mad,  made),  v.  t. 
&i.  [A.S.  macian  (pa.  t.  macode,  pa.  par.  macod)  ,* 
cogn.  with  Ger.  machen  —  to  make;  O.  H.  Ger 
mach&ni  Dut.  maken .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  create ;  to  cause  to  exist;  to  bring  intobeing 
or  existence. 

“Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.” — Genesis  i.  26. 

2.  To  form  of  materials;  to  produce,  to  fabricate. 
“He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made 

it  a  molten  calf.” — Exodus  xxxii.  4. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  effect  as  an  agent  or  cause :  to 
be  productive  of ;  to  give  rise  to. 

“Wealth  maketh  many  friends.” — Proverbs  xix.  4. 

*4.  To  produce,  to  bear,  as  a  tree. 

5.  To  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  ingredients. 
“The  heav’n,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 

Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.” 

Waller.  ( Todd .) 

6.  To  cause  to  Jbe  or  become ;  to  constitute ;  to  put 
or  cause  to  be  in  a  certain  state  or  condition,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  noun,  adjective,  participle,  or  clause. 

“If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread.” — Matthew  iv.  3. 

7.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  or  condition ;  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  use. 

“I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and 
drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  t. 

8.  To  create ;  to  raise  to  a  certain  rank  or  dignity. 
“Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this  .  .  . 

We  make  thee  lady.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  L 

9.  To  compel,  to  require,  to  constrain,  to  force,  to 
cause. 

“They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour:  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  them,  that  it  be  not 
done  hastily.” — Locke:  On  Education. 


10.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  raise  as  a  profit  or  gain. 
“At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his  genius  and  his  glory.” 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

11.  To  have  or  meet  with  as  a  result ;  to  incur ;  as, 
to  make  a  loss. 

12.  To  score ;  as,  He  made  twenty  runs  in  the  first 
innings. 

+13.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  be  about. 

“Who  brought  thee  hither?  and  what  makest  thou  in 
this  place  ?” — Judges  xviii.  3. 

14.  To  commit ;  as,,to  make  default. 

15.  To  get  or  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  computa¬ 
tion  or  calculation ;  to  ascertain  by  enumeration, 
reckoning,  measuring,  &c. ;  as,  He  made  the  total 
200. 

16.  To  complete,  as  by  being  added  to  a  sum ;  to 
make  a  total  of;  to  amount  to. 

17.  To  serve;  to  answer  for;  to  do  the  part  or 
office  of. 

“Thou  would’st  make  a  good  fool.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  6. 

18.  To  pass  over  the  distance  of ;  to  traverse,  to 
travel  over ;  as,  He  made  five  miles  in  the  hour. 

19.  To  represent ;  to  consider  as ;  to  set  down  as. 

“  Make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

20.  To  bring  forward ;  to  exhibit. 

“She  did  not  authorize  her  solicitor  to  make  the 
charge.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

21.  To  go  through  the  form  of;  to  declare  for¬ 
mally. 

22.  To  fetch,  as  a  price ;  as,  Wheat  made  60  cents 
a  bushel. 

If  (1)  Make  is  used  periphrastically  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  substantives  to  express  an  action  of  some 
sort,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  sub¬ 
stantive,  and  the  verb  and  substantive  together  are 
synonymous  with  a  verb  corresponding  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive.  Thus,  to  make  haste=to  hasten ;  to  make 
complaint=to  complain;  to  make  confession=to 
confess ;  to  make  demand=to  demand ;  and  to  make 
abode=to  abide. 

“When  from  St.  Albans  we  do  make  return, 

We’ll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

(2)  Make  is  often  nsed  before  an  infinitive,  ex¬ 
pressed  or  understood,  with  a  causative  sense ;  as, 
He  made  me  (to)  work ;  The  medicine  made  him  (to 
be)  sick. 

II.  Naut.:  To  reach,  attain  to,  or  arrive  at;  to 
come  near  or  in  sight  of. 

“Acosta  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the  middle  can 
make  no  land  of  either  side.” — Browne i  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  IntransiHve: 

1.  To  do,  to  act,  to  be  active,  to  operate. 

“The  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why  the  more 
Is  for  your  honesty.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
iii.  3. 

2.  To  have  effect;  to  contribute,  to  tend.  (Followed 
by  *to,for,  or  *  against.) 

“  Considerations  infinite  do  make  against  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  L 

3.  To  tend,  to  move  in  a  direction,  to  direct  one’s 
course,  to  proceed,  to  go.  (Followed  by  words  in¬ 
dicating  the  direction  or  object;  as,  He  made  for 
home,  he  made  after  the  boy.) 

"As  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled  shore.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  70, 

4.  To  rise,  to  flow ;  as,  The  tide  makes  fast. 

5.  To  invent ;  specif.,  to  compose  or  write  poetry. 
[Makeb.] 

"  The  god  of  shepherds,  Tityrus,  is  dead, 

Who  taught  me,  homely  as  I  can,  to  make.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendars  June. 

IT  Intransitively  make  is  used  periphrastically 
with  adjectives,  with  the  meaning  of  to  be,  to  show 
one’s  self,  to  act  as ;  as,  to  make  merry,  to  make 
bold,  &c. 

tl  We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
without  making :  to  do  is  simply  to  move  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  end ;  to  make  is  to  do,  so  as  to  bring  something 
into  being,  which  was  not  before;  we  make  a  thing 
what  it  was  not  before ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  did  it  before :  to  make  is  the  most 
general  and  unqualified  term;  to  form  signifies  to 
give  a  form  to  a  thing,  that  is,  to  make  it  after 
a  given  form ;  to  produce  is  to  bring  forth  into 
the  light,  to  call  into  existence;  to  create  is  to 
bring  into  existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of 
power :  to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of  all,  and 
comprehends  a  simple  combination  by  the  smallest 
efforts;  to  form  requires  care  and  attention,  and 
greater  efforts ;  to  produce  requires  time,  and  also 
labor:  whatever  is  put  together  so  as  to  become 
another  thing,  is  made ;  a  chair  or  a  table  is  made: 
whatever  is  put  into  any  distinct  form  is  formed; 
the  potter  forms  the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel : 
whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  become 
a  distinct  object,  is  produced. 


IT  1.  To  make,  against:  To  tend  to  injure;  to  oper¬ 
ate  against ;  to  be  adverse  to ;  to  tend  to  disprove. 

“  Even  my  own  confession  makes  against  me.”  Dryden: 
Virgil’s  JEneid.  (Dedic.) 

2.  To  make  as  if:  To  pretend ,  to  make  an  appear-’ 
ance  of. 

“  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  fled.” — Joshua  viii.  15. 

3.  To  make  at :  To  aim  at,  to  run  or  move  toward. 

’•=4.  To  make  away : 

(1)  To  alienate,  to  part  with,  to  transfer;  as,  to 
make  away  one’s  property. 

(2)  To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  make  away  with. 

“Clarence  .  .  .  soon  after,  by  sinister  means,  was 

clean  made  away.” — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

5.  To  make  away  with :  To  put  out  of  the  way ;  to 
remove,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 

*6.  To  make  account :  To  reckon,  to  believe. 

7.  To  make  account  of:  To  esteem,  to  regard,  to 
consider. 

8.  To  make  believe :  To  pretend,  to  assume  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

*9.  To  make  doors :  To  make  a  door  fast ;  to  fastea 
a  door, 

10.  To  make  free:  To  act  with  freedom  or  liberty; 
to  tdJ^6  ci  liberty* 

11.  To  make  free  with :  To  treat  or  use  with  free¬ 
dom  or  without  ceremony. 

“  The  same  who  have  made  free  with  the  greatest 
names.” — Pope:  Dunciad.  (Introd.) 

12.  To  make  friends  : 

(1)  Intransitive: 

la)  To  become  reconciled. 

lb)  To  contract  friendships. 

“To  be  slow  and  cautious  in  making  friends,  but  vio¬ 
lent  in  friendships  once  contracted.”— Goldsmith:  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  reconcile. 

13.  To  make  good  : 

(1)  To  repair  defects  in. 

(2)  To  make  compensation  for ;  to  make  amends 
for. 

(3)  To  maintain,  to  defend. 

“The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of  most 
valiant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force,  and  mad* 
good  the  place.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

(4)  To  fulfill,  to  accomplish,  to  carry  out. 

“  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar’s  words.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  J uliet,  v.  3. 

14.  To  make  head,  to  make  headway :  To  advance, 
to  progress,  to  make  progress. 

15.  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  as  of  no  moment; 
to  think  or  make  little  of. 

“They  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways  .’’—Matthew 
xxii.  5. 

16.  To  make  little  of: 

(1)  To  esteem  as  of  little  or  no  value. 

(2)  To  understand  imperfectly. 

17.  To  make  love :  To  court,  to  woo. 

18.  To  make  more  of:  To  treat  with  more  consid¬ 
eration  ;  to  consider  as  of  more  value  or  importance. 

19.  To  make  much  of ,*To  make  much  on: 

(1)  To  treat  with  fondness  or  consideration;  to 
consider  or  treat  as  of  great  value  or  importance. 
(The  second  form  exists  now  only  as  a  vulgarism.) 

“The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

(2)  To  understand  fully. 

20.  To  make  no  difference :  To  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference. 

21.  To  make  no  doubt :  To  have  no  doubt,  to  be 
Confident. 

22.  To  make  no  matter :  To  be  of  no  importance 
or  moment ;  to  make  no  difference. 

_  *23.  To  make  nothing  for :  Not  to  support  or  con¬ 
firm. 

“  Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the  world 
for  them.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

24.  To  make  nothing  of: 

(1)  To  consider  or  treat  as  of  no  moment  or  im¬ 
portance  ;  to  consider  as  nothing. 

(2)  To  be  unable  to  understand:  to  obtain  no 
satisfactory  result  from ;  to  be  puzzled  by. 

25.  To  make  of: 

(1)  To  cherish,  to  foster. 

“Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved  and  made  of  by  the 
Turkish  merchants.” — Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 

(2)  To  understand ;  as,  I  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it. 

26.  To  make  off:  To  depart  suddenly  and  quickly; 
to  run  away. 

27.  To  make  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  discover  the  true  meaning  or  intent  of;  to 
understand ;  to  decipher. 

“  It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the  bills 
of  fare  for  some  suppers.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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(fo)  To  prove;  to  establish  by  evidence  or  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  cause  to  appear. 

“  There  is  no  truth,  which  a  man  may  more  evidently 
make  out  to  himself,  than  the  existence  of  a  God.” — Locke: 
Human  Understanding. 

(c)  To  find  or  supply  to  the  full ;  to  make  up. 

(d)  To  attempt  to  prove  or  establish  ;  to  pretend. 

“Scaliger  hath  made  out  that  the  history  of  Troy  was 

no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil.” — Dry- 
den. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  make  a  shift ;  to  succeed  and  no 
more. 

28.  To  make  over:  To  transfer  the  right  or  title 
to  ;  to  convey,  to  alienate. 

“Your  better  way  is  to  makeover 
In  trust  your  fortune  to  a  lover.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  607. 

29.  To  make  sail : 

Nautical : 

(1)  To  increase  the  quantity  of  sail  already  ex¬ 
tended. 

(2)  To  sail  or  start ;  to  set  sail. 

30.  To  make  shift :  To  contrive  or  manage  for  the 
time. 

31.  To  make  sure  of : 

(1)  To  consider  as  certain  or  sure. 

(2)  To  arrange  so  as  to  be  secure  for  one’s  self. 

“But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 

Hake  sure  o/this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

32.  To  make  tracks:  To  get  away  in  a  hurry. 
(Slang.) 

33.  To  make  up : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  compose,  as  ingredients  ;  to  form  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of. 

“In  fact  disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  that  population.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

( b )  To  collect  into  one  mass  or  sum  ;  as,  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  a  debt. 

c)  To  shape ;  as,  to  make  up  a  mass  into  pills. 

d)  To  supply  what  is  deficient  or  wanting. 

“Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man’s  salva¬ 
tion,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  scripture’s  insufficiency, 
we  reject  it.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

(e)  To  compensate,  to  make  good ;  as,  to  make  up 
a  loss. 

(f)  To  settle,  to  adjust,  to  arrange ;  as,  to  make 
up  accounts. 

(g)  To  repair. 

“I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make  up 
the  hedge.” — Ezekiel  xiii.  6. 

(h)  To  assume  a  particular  form  or  cast  of  feat¬ 
ures  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  face. 

(i)  To  dress,  as  an  actor  for  a  part. 

( j )  To  settle,  to  determine,  to  bring  to  a  definite 
conclusion ;  as,  to  make  up  one’s  mind. 

(k)  To  reconcile,  to  adjust,  to  compose. 

“I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a  quar¬ 
rel.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

(l)  To  concoct ;  as,  to  make  up  a  story. 

(?n)  Print.:  To  arrange  slip  matter  in  columns  or 
pages. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  dress,  &c.,  as  an  actor  for  a 
part. 

34.  To  make  up  to: 

(11  To  approach. 

(2)  To  court,  to  woo. 

35.  To  make  up  for:  To  make  amends  for ;  to  com¬ 
pensate  for. 

36.  To  make  water : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  void  urine. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  leak,  as  a  ship. 

37.  To  make  way : 

(1)  To  open  a  passage ;  to  clear  the  way. 

(2)  To  make  progress  ;  to  advance,  to  progress. 

*38.  To  make  with:  To  concur,  to  agree. 

“Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church  of  God, 

making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish,  are  themselves 
most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the  same.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

39.  To  make  words : 

(1)  To  multiply  words. 

(2)  To  raise  a  difference  or  quarrel. 

make  (1),  s.  [Make,  v.)  Form,  shape,  structure ; 
constitution  or  arrangement  of  parts. 

“  He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  giant  make  he  ’peared  to  be.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ii. 

If  On  the  make:  Alert  for  what  advantage  (gener¬ 
ally  financial)  one  can  secure.  (Slang.) 

make-believe,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  believe  or  pretending;  a  pre¬ 
tending. 

2.  A  mere  pretense  or  sham. 

“ Consigns  to  contempt  and  disbelief  a  host  of  make- 
believes.” — Miall:  Bases  of  Belief ,  pt.  iii.,  §8. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unreal,  sham,  pretended,  not  genu¬ 
ine. 


make-up,  s. 

1.  Print. :  The  arrangement  of  slip  matter  in  col¬ 
umns,  or  galleys  into  suitable  length  for  pages. 

2.  Theater:  The  manner  in  which  an  actor  is 
dressed,  &c.,  for  a  part  in  a  play. 

flp.ake  (2),s.  [A.  S  .gemaca,  maca= a  mate;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  maki=&  mate;  Sw.  make= a  fellow,  a 
mate,  a  match;  maka= a  spouse;  Dan.  mage= a 
mate,  a  fellow  ;  O.  S.  qimafco= a  mate ;  O.  Dan.  maet; 
Dut.  maat=&  mate.]  A  mate,  a  companion,  a  fel¬ 
low,  a  husband  or  wife.  [Mate,  s.,  Match  (2),  s.] 

“  Each  not  far  behind  him  had  his  make, 

To  wit,  two  ladies  of  most  goodly  hue.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  ii.  30. 

*make  -bate,  s.  [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  bate. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  excites  or  breeds  quarrels. 
“  Barillon  was  therefore  directed  to  act,  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  precautions  against  detection,  the  part  of  a  makebate.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Bot. :  Polemonium  coeruleum. 

make  -game,  s.  [Eng.  make,  and  gamed)  A  butt. 
“  I  was  treated  as  .  .  .a  flouting-stock  and  a  make- 

game.” — Godwin:  Mandeville,  i.  263. 

*make -law,  a.  [Eng;  make,  v.,  and  law.)  Or¬ 
daining  laws.  (Stanyhurst.) 

*make'-less,  *make-les,  a.  [Eng.  make  (2),  s. ; 
-fess.J  Matchless,  unequaled. 

*make-peace,  s.  [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  peace.)  A 
peacemaker,  a  reconciler ;  a  composer  or  adjuster 
of  differences. 

“  To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age: 

Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  gage.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

mak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  make,  v. ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  makes  or  creates  anything,  especially 
the  Creator. 

*2.  A  poet ;  a  writer  or  composer  of  poetry. 

3.  One  who  produces,  causes,  or  gives  rise  to  any¬ 
thing  ;  one  who  carries  on  any  act  or  pursuit. 

“  I  am  a  maker  of  war  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases.” 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  ii. 

II.  Law :  The  person  who  signs  a  promissory 
note,  and  who  stands  in  the  same  position,  after  the 
note  is  endorsed,  as  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

make  -shift,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  shift.) 

A.  Assubst.:  That  with  which  one  makes  shift; 
a  temporary  expedient  or  substitute. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  adopted  as  a  makeshift, 
make  -weight  (eight  as  at),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  make, 

v.,  and  weight.) 

A.  Ms  subst. :  Any  small  thing  thrown  into  a  scale 
to  make  weight  or  make  up  for  deficiency  in  weight ; 
hence,  anything  which  is  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  or  to  fill  a  gap. 

B.  As  adj.:  Thrown  into  the  scales  to  make  up 
for  deficiency. 

“The  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight  candle.” 

J.  Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 
ma'-ki,  s.  [The  Malagasy  name.] 

Zool.:  The  genus  Lemur  (q.  v.).  The  word  is 
rapidly  going  out  of  use  ;  but  is  still  employed  as  a 
popular,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  scientific,  name  in 
France.  The  Ring-tailed  Maki  is  Lemur  catta. 

mak  -ing,  *mak-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[Make,  n.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  forming,  or  constructing ; 
formation,  creation,  construction,  fabrication. 

“When  the  cause  is  extrinsical,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxtaposition  of  discernible 
parts,  we  call  it  making.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvi.,  g  2. 

*2.  The  act  of  composing  or  writing  poetry ;  exer¬ 
cising  the  creative  skill  of  the  poet. 

“The  old  famous  poet  Chaucer,  whom  for  his  excel¬ 
lency  and  wonderful  skill  in  making,  his  scholar  Lidgate 
calleth  the  lode-star  of  our  language.”— Spenser:  Letter 
signed  E.  K. 

3.  What  has  been  made,  especially  at  one  time. 

4.  The  material  from  which  anything  is  or  may 
be  made.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“  Men  who  have  in  them  the  makings  of  better  preach¬ 
ers.” — Fraser’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1858,  p.  220. 

*5.  The  ornaments  befitting  an  exalted  station. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

“  She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

making-iron,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  large  calking-iron,  with  grooves 
lengthways  of  its  face,  used  for  the  final  driving  of 
oakum  into  the  seams. 


making-up,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  reo 
onciled  or  friendly. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Distill.:  The  reducing  of  spirits  to  a  standard 
of  strength,  called  proof. 

2.  Print.:  The  arrangement  of  matter  into  lengths 
suitable  for  columns  or  pages. 

mak'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  named  by  Adam.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Thenabdite  (q.  v.). 
mal-,  mal-e-,  pref.  [See  def.]  Two  prefixes, 
denoting  ill  or  badly,  derived  from  the  Latin  male 
—badly,  maZws=bad,  the  latter  prefix  directly,  the 
former  through  the  French  waJ=bad.  Male  is 
properly  used  with  words  of  Latin  origin,  the 
former  can  be  prefixed  to  English  words  already 
existing. 

ma'-lgi,  s.  pi.  [Malum:.] 

Mal-a-bar,  s.  &  a .  [Native  name.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  name  of  a  district  on  the  west 
coast  of  India. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malabar  or  its 
inhabitants. 

Malabar-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ochna  (q.  v.). 

Malabar-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Cinnamomum  malabathrum. 
Malabar-nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Basella  (q.  v.). 

Malabar-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Justicia  adhatoda. 

Malabar-oil,  s.  A  mixture  of  oils  from  the  livers 
of  various  fishes  found  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Kurrachee.  The  species  which  chiefly  furnish 
it  are  Rhyncobatus  pectinatus,  R.  Icevis,  Galiocerda 
tigrina,  and  Carcharias  melanopterus.  (Spon.) 
Malabar-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Rose-apple,  Eugenia  jambos. 
Malabar-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  Hibiscus  rosa  malabarica. 
mal-{t-can  -thi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  mala- 
canth(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes. 
Body  elongate,  with  very  small  scales ;  mouth  with 
thick  lips  ;  a  strong  tooth  posteriorly  on  the  inter¬ 
maxillary.  Dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  long,  the 
former  with  a  few  simple  rays  anteriorly  ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  Gill-opening 
wide,  with  the  gill-membranes  united  beneath  the 
throat.  Ten  abdominal  and  fourteen  caudal  ver¬ 
tebrae.  (Gunther.) 

mal-a-can -thus,  s.  [Greek  malos  =  soft,  and 

akantha=&  spine.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Malacanthidae  (q.  v.).  Three  species  are  known,  all 
from  the  tropical  seas, 
mar-^-csi-tune,  s.  [Melocoton.] 

Ma-lac  -ca,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  name  of  a  district  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malacca  or  its 
inhabitants. 

Malacca-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Malacca-cane,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  A  cane,  used  as  a  walking  stick, 
imported  from  Malacca,  though  the  tree  producing 
it,  Calamus  scipionum,  is  more  common  in  Sumatra. 

Mal'-a-chl,  s.  [Gr.  Malachias;  Heb.  Malakhi, 
exactly  the  word  rendered  “  my  messenger  ”  in  ch. 
iii.  1,  but  which  may  have  been  a  contraction  of 
Malachijah=messenger  of  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
minor  prophets.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  certainly 
known. 

If  The  Prophecies  of  Malachi: 

Old  Test.  Canon :  The  last  prophetic  book  of  the 
Old  Testament.  When  it  was  penned,  the  Jewish 
people  were  under  a  governor  instead  of  a  king 
(i.  8),  and  the  Temple  rebuilt  (i.  7, 10,  iii.  1, 10).  The 
governor  wasprobably  Nehemiah,  during  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  If  so,  then  Malachi  prophesied 
probably  between  430  and  425  B.  0.,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Sophocles  (496-405),  Euripides  (480-406), 
Herodotus  (484-424),  and  Thucydides  (471-396).  In 
Malachi’s  time  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
priests  were  not  pious  or  moral  enough  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  people  (ii.  7, 8,  9),  who  withheld  tithes 
and  offerings  (iii.  8, 10),  or,  when  they  did  pay  them, 
selected  from  their  flocks  and  herds  the  lame,  the 
sick,  or  the  torn.  With  absence  of  piety  came  low 
morality.  Divorces  were  far  too  many  (ii.  14,  16) : 
adultery,  false  swearing,  fraud  upon  the  feeble  and 


b6Il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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the  dependent  were  common.  The  prophet  sought 
to  correct  all  these  evils.  He  encouraged  a  small 
remnant  who  had  remained  faithful  (iii.  16).  He 
predicted  the  rise  of  “  the  Sun  of  righteousness” 
(iv.  2),  the  advent  of  Jehovah  to  his  Temple  (iii.  1), 
a_  “  messenger,”  “Elijah  the  prophet”  preparing 
his  way  (iii.  1,  iv.  5, 6).  We  learn  that  this  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi. 
10-14,  xvii.  10-13;  Marki.  2,  ix.  11-13;  Luke  i.  17,  76, 
vii.  27) .  Malachi  i.  2, 3  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  ix.  13. 
The  Hebrew  style  of  the  book  is  argumentative 
rather  than  poetical.  Its  canonical  authority  has 
never  been  doubted. 

mal’-g.-chlte,  s.  [Gr.  malache,  moloche= mallow ; 
suif.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  malachit ;  Old  Ger.  molochit.'] 
Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  rarely  found  in 
crystals,  but  mostly  as  fibrous  or  compact  stalag- 
mitic  masses,  with  mammillary  or  botryoidal 
surfaces ;  or  earthy.  Crystals  mostly  twinned. 
Hardness,  3‘5-4 ;  specific  gravity,  3'7-4’01.  Luster  of 
crystals  adamantine,  of  fibrous  kinds,  silky  to  dull ; 
color,  bright  green;  streak,  paler;  translucent  to 
opaque.  Composition:  Carbonic  acid?  19-9;  pro¬ 
toxide  of,  copper,  71*9 ;  water,  8'2;  yielding  the  for¬ 
mula,  CuOCO+CuOHO.  Found  with  other  copper 
ores  extensively  distributed,  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  Russia.  The  Russian  mines, 
those  of  Namaqualand,  West  Africa,  and  the  Burra 
Burra  mines,  South  Australia,  yield  a  close  variety 
which  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  much  used  in  inlay¬ 
ing  work. 

malachite-green,  s. 

Chem.:  A  green  dye,  consisting  of  the  double  zinc 
salt  of  a  base,  having  the  formula  C23H24N2.  Mala¬ 
chite-green  possesses  many  advantages  over  methyl- 
green,  being  cheaper,  and  less  affected  by  soap, 
acids,  or  heat. 

mg,-la’-chl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  malakos 
=soft.] 

Bot.:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
lace®,  but  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub¬ 
genus  of  Stellaria.  The  sepals  are  free  to  the  base ; 
the  styles  five,  rarely  three ;  the  capsule  with  five 
bifid  valves.  The  old  Malachium  aquaticum  is  now 
Stellaria  ( Malachium )  aquatica .  It  is  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  with  a  brittle  stem,  membranous 
leaves,  and  dichotomous  cymes  of  white  fiowers. 
Found  in  ditches,  streams,  &c. 

ma-la'-chi-us,  s.  [Malachium.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Malacodermid®  (q.  v.).  The 
species  have  the  power  of  projecting  from  various 
parts  of  their  thorax  under  excitement  large,  fleshy 
vesicular  appendages. 

mal-g,-cho-char-§Ite,  s.  [Gr.  malachS  =  mal¬ 
low,  and  chalkos—  brass.] 

Min. :  A  name  used  by  Glocker  for  a  subdivision 
of  the  family  Halochalcite.  It  included  all  the 
malachite-like  minerals. 

mal-g-cho-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  malache  =  mal¬ 
low,  and  dendron=  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Ternstrorniace®,  now  called 
Stuartia  (q.  v.). 

mal'-g.-chrsi,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a  Per¬ 
sian  tree  producing  a  gum.  (Paxton.)) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Uranese.  Mai - 
achra  capitata,  an  Indian  annual,  with  broad, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  yields  a  fiber  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  with  a  silvery  luster,  and  almost  as  soft 
as  silk ;  it  has  been  used  in  Bombay  in  jute  manu¬ 
factories.  (Prof.  Watt.) 

*mal-g,-§iS'-S3,Ht,  a.  [Lat.  malacissans,v>T.  par. 
of  malacisso ;  Gr.  malakizo— to  make  soft;  malakos 
=soft.  j  Making  soft  or  tender ;  relaxing. 

*mal-g-§Is-sa'-tion,  subst.  [Malacissant.] 
A  softening  or  mollifying. 

“This  malacissation  or  supplying  of  the  body,  to  be 
continued  for  one  whole  month.” — Bacon:  Hist.  Life  and. 
Death. 

mal-g-cob-del'-la,  s.  [Gr.  malakos  =  soft,  and 
bdella= a  leech.] 

Z06I. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Malacob- 
dellid®  (q.  v.).  Mdlacobdella  grossa  is  a  leech  two 
inches  long,  found  between  the  mantle  and  the 
branchiee  of  the  large  bivalve  mollusk,  Cyprina 
islandica. 

mal-g-COb-del  -ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [ Mod.  Lat.  malacob- 
ctell(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.i  A  family  of  Hirudinea  (Leeches). 

mal-g.-CO-§eph-a-lus,  subst.  [Greek  malakos= 
soft,  and  kephale— the  head.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Macrurid®. 
The  scales  are  very  small,  ctenoid;  the  snout  is 
obtuse,  and  obliquely  truncated. 

mal'-g-co-derm,  s.  [Malacodermata.] 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  Malacodermata  (q.  v.). 


mal-g-co-der-ma-tg,  s.pl.  [Greek  malakos  = 
soft,  and  dermata  (pi.  of  derma )  =skin.  ] 

1.  Entom. :  A  sub-section  or  sub-tribe  of  beetles, 
section  or  tribe  Pentamera.  They  have  the  integu¬ 
ments  soft  and  flexible,  without  interlocking  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  hence  the  prothorax  moves  freely.  The  chief 
families  are  the  Dascyllid®  and  the  Malacoder¬ 
mid®, 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Zoantharia,  containing 
the  Sea-anemones  (q.  v.).  Professor  Martin  Dun¬ 
can  calls  it  Actinaria,  and  includes  under  it  the 
families  Actinid®  and  Cerianthid®. 

*mal-a-co-der'-me§,  s.  pi.  [Malacodermata.] 
Entom.:  One  of  Swainson’s  tribes  or  primary 
divisions  of  Coleoptera.  It  contains  the  soft-bodied 
Coleoptera,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
joints  in  their  tarsi.  The  elytra  are  soft,  flexible, 
and  often  very  short.  He  doubtfully  divides  it  into 
the  five  families,  Lampyrid®,  Cantkarid®,  Lym- 
exylonid®,  Mordellidse,  and  Lycid®. 

mal  a-co  der  -mi  dae,  s.  pi.  [Greek  malakos= 
soft ;  derma= skin,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-section  or 
sub-tribe  Malacodermata.  It  consists  of  long, 
soft-bodied  beetles,  with  the  mentum  often  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  the  abdomen  with  six  or  seven  free  segments. 
The  type  of  organization  is  low.  It  contains  the 
Glow-worm  (q.  v.),  and  other  insects. 

mal'-{l-c6id,  a.  [Gr.  malakos=soit,  and  eidos— 
form.]  Having  a  mucilaginous  texture. 

mal-ac’-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  malakos— soft,  and  lithos 
=stone ;  Ger.  malakolith.) 

Min.:  Formerly  included  bluish-gray,  grayish- 

freen,  and  whitish  varieties  of  pyroxene  from  Sala, 
weden.  Dana  adopts  the  name  of  the  first  group 
of  the  Pyroxenes  (q.  v.),  which  contains  little  or  no 
alumina,  but  consists  essentially  of  a  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  lime.  Named  malacolite,  because 
it  was  softer  than  the  felspar  with  which  it  was 
found. 

mal-a-col'-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  malacolog(y) ;  - ist .] 
One  versed  or  skilled  in  malacology. 

Hial-a-col'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  malakia— Aristotle’s 
name  for  the  moilusca,  and  logos  —  a  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  moilusca,  or  soft- 
bodied  animals. 

mal  -a-con,  mal'-g-cone,  s.  [Greek  malakos= 
soft ;  Ger.  malakon .] 

Min.:  An  altered  zircon,  having  hardness,  6'5; 
specific  gravity,  3'9-4-047 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color, 
brown.  Found  at  Hitteroe,  Norway,  and  Chan- 
teloube,  France,  in  aggregates  of  thin  plates. 

mal-a-cop'-ter-l,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  malakos— soft,  and 
pteron= a  wing,  a  fin.] 

ZoOl. :  In  Professor  Owen’s  classification,  a  sub¬ 
order  of  Teleostean  Fishes.  The  endoskeleton  ossi¬ 
fied,  the  exoskeleton  in  most  as  cycloid,  in  a  few  as 
ganoid  scales;  fins  supported  by  rays,  all  except 
the  first,  sometimes  in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral,  soft 
or  jointed,  abdominal  or  apodal;  gills  free  oper- 
culate,  a  swim-bladder  and  air  duct.  Called  by 
Muller  Physostomi.  Owen  divides  the  order  into 
two  sub-orders:  Apodes,  with  the  families  Sym- 
branchid®,  Mur®nid®,  and  Gymnotid®;  and  Ab- 
dominales,  with  the  families  Heteropygii,  Clupeid®, 
Esocid®,  Salmonid®,  Scopelid®,  Characini,  Galax- 
idffl,  Mormyrid®,  Cyprinodontid®,  Cyprinid®.  and 
Silurid®.  (Owen:  Comp.  Anat.;  Fishes,  p.  48.) 

mal-g-cop’-ter-iis,  s.  [Gr.  malakos=solt,  and 
pteryx=a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Labrid®,  from 
Juan  Fernandez. 

mal-si-cop-ter-yg'-I-an,  a.  &  s;  [Gr.  malakos - 
soft,  and pterygion—a  little  wing,  a  fin.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Mala- 
copterygii  (q._v.)  ;  having  soft  fin-rays  not  pointed 
at  the  extremities. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  individual  of  the  order  Malacop- 
terygii. 

mal-a-Cop-ter-yg'-LI,  s.  pi.  [Greek  malakos- 
soft,  and  pterygion—a.  little  wing,  a  fin.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  In  the  classification  of  Cuvier  the  second  order 
of  Osseous  Fishes.  All  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  soft 
and  cartilaginous;  they  exhibit  minute  articula¬ 
tions,  and  are  divided  at  the  extremities  into  small 
fibers.  Cuvier  divided  them  into  Abdominales, 
Sub-brachiales,  and  Apodes. 

2.  In  the  classification  of  Professor  Miiller  a 
roup  or  section  of  the  sub-order  Pharyngognatha, 
aving  soft  fins  It  contains  only  one  family,  the 
Scomberesocid®  (q.  v.). 

mal-a-cop-ter-yg'-Lous,  adj.  [Malacopter- 
ygii.]  The  same  as  Malacopterygian  (q.  v.). 

mal-g-cos'-te-on,  s.  [Gr.  malakos=soft,  and 
osteon= a  bone.] 

Path. :  Mollifies  ossium,  a  diseased  softening  of 
the  bones, in  which  they  are  liable  to  become  bent, 
without  being  fractured. 


mal-g-cos'-te-us,  s.  [Malacosteon.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Stomiatid®. 
mal-{l-cos'-t6-mous,  adj.  [Gr.  malakos— soft; 
stoma— a  mouth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.)  Having 
soft  j  a ws  without  teeth.  ( Applied  to  certain  fishes.) 

mal-g,-COS-trg,-cg,  s.  [Gr.  malakostrakos=soit- 
shelled:  malakos=sott,  and  ostrakon= a  shell.] 
Zoology:  ,  ,  , 

*1.  The  term  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  class 
Crustacea,  because  their  integument  was  softer 
than  the  shell  of  the  Moilusca. 

2.  The  highest  division  of  the  Crustacea.  They 
have  a  definite  number  of  body  segments,  generally 
seven  somites  constituting  the  thorax,  and  an  equal 
number,  including  the  telson,  forming  the  abdomen. 
It  contains  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  wood-lice,  sand- 
hoppers,  &c.,  and  is  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
the  Edriophthalmata  and  the  Podophthalmata 
(q.  v.).  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  calls  it  Thoracipoda 
(q.  v.). 

mal-g-COS-trg-COl  -O-gy,  s.  [Greek  malakos= 
soft;  ostrakon=  a  shell,  and  logos— a_  discourse.] 
The  division  of  zoology  which  has  special  reference 
to  the  Malacostraca  (q.  v.).  [Crustaceology.] 

mal-g,-cos'-trg.-cous,  a.  [Malacostraca.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Malacostraca  (q.  v.). 

tmal-a-cot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  malakia=&  mollusk, 
and  tome— a  cutting.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  anatomy  of  moilusca ;  a  branch 
of  ZoOtomy  (q.  v.). 

mal-ad-just-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  English 
adjustment  (q.  v.).]  An  evil,  bad,  or  defective 
adjustment. 

mal-gd-mln-Is-tra  -tion,  *  male-gd-min-Is- 
tra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  administration 
(q.  v.).]  Faulty  or  bad  administration;  bad  man¬ 
agement  of  public  affairs  ;  imperfect  or  faulty  con¬ 
duct  in  the  administration  of  official  duties ;  especi¬ 
ally  of  those  prescribed  by  law. 

mal'-a-droit,  a.  [French,  from  mal= bad,  and 
adroit=  adroit  (q.  v.).]  Not  adroit  or  dexterous; 
awkward,  clumsy. 

mal -a-drdit-ly,  adv.  [English  maladroit ;  - ly .] 
In  a  maladroit,  awkward,  or  clumsy  manner ;  awk¬ 
wardly,  clumsily. 

mal'-a-droit-ness,  s.  [Eng.  maladroit;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maladroit ;  awkward¬ 
ness,  clumsiness. 

mal'-g-dy,  *mal-a-die,  *mal-a-dye,  s.  [Fr. 

maladie,  from  malade= sick,  ill,  from  Lat.  male 
habitus=ont  of  condition;  male— badly,  ill,  and 
habitus  —  held,  kept,  pa.  par.  of  habeo  —  to  hold,  to 
keep.] 

1.  A  disease,  sickness,  or  disorder  of  the  body;  a 
distemper  or  disorder  of  the  body  arising  from 
impaired, defective,  or  morbid  organic  functions; 
espec.,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder  or  indis¬ 
position. 

2.  A  moral  defect  or  disorder ;  a  corrupt  state  of 
the  moral  principles ;  disorder  of  the  mind  or  under¬ 
standing. 

“  Satire’s  strong  dose  the  malady  requires.” 

P.  Whitehead:  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson. 
ma-la  fi'-de,  adv.  phr.  [Lat.]  In  bad  faith; 
deceitfully,  treacherously, 
ma'-lg,  fl'-de§,  phr.  [Lat.]  Bad  faith. 
maP-a-gg,,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  wine  im¬ 
ported  from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

mg-lag'-ma,  s.  [Gr.,  from  malasso— to  make 
supple,  to  soften ;  maiafcos= soft.] 

Med.:  A  poultice. 

mal-a-guet  -ta,  mal-gt-guet  -a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr. 

managuette,  mal ague tte— grains  of  paradise,  from 
Malagueta,  the  Spanish  name  of  a  village  in  Guinea, 
where  they  are  bought  or  sold.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

malaguetta-pepper,  s. 

Bot.:  The  seeds  of  Amomum,  Grana  paradisi, 
and  A.  meleguetta.  They  have  a  warm  and  camphor- 
like  taste,  and  are  used  to  impart  a  fictitious 
strength  to  spirits  and  beer. 

mal'-ai§e,  s.  [Fr.]  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  or 
discomfort,  which  frequently  is  a  premonitory  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  serious  malady. 

Mal-g,-ka'-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Russian.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Russian  sect  who  forbid  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  the  use  of  images,  and  con¬ 
sider  all  wars  unlawful.  They  observe  the  laws  of 
Moses  respecting  meats,  and  are  unorthodox  on  the 
sacraments.  (Shipley.) 

mg-lam'-bo,  mg-lam'-bo,  s.  [The  name  given 
in  New  Granada  to  a  kind  of  bark.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  xfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


malambo-bark 
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malcontentedness 


malambo-bark,  s.  An  aromatic,  febrifugal 
bark  imported  from  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  New  Granada.  It  is  believed  to  come  from  a 
species  of  Galipea,  or  some  allied  genus. 

mal-e.-me -thane,  subst.  [Eng.  malam{ic ),  and 
ethane .] 

Chemistry:  CiHetCaHalNC^.  The  ethylic  ether  of 
malamic  acid,  produced  as  a  crystalline  mass,  when 
dry  ethyl  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia  gas. 

mal-am'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  mal(ate) ;  am(monia), 
and  suff.  -ic.\  Contained  in,  or  derived  from  the 
malate  of  ammonium, 
malamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  .•■C4H7N04=C2H3(H2N)  <co8h-  Ifc  may  be 
derived  from  the  acid  malate  of  ammonium  by 
elimination  of  one  atom  of  water.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state. 

mal-am-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  mal(ic),  and  amide.'] 
Chemistry:  C4H8N203=C2H3,  OHcggjf^Nj  ^ 
amide  of  malic  acid,  obtained  by  passing  ammo 
niacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic 
malate.  It  is  crystalline,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory 
power  of  — 47-5.  Malamide  is  metameric  with  aspar- 
agin. 

mal-am  -yl  ,s.  [Eng.  mal{ic ),  and  amyl.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

malamyl-nitrile,  s. 


mal-apert-ness,  s.  [Eng.  malapert;  -ness.]  *mal-ax-a  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  malaxatio ,  from 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  malapert;  sauciness,  tnalaxatus ,  pa.  par.  of  malaxo=  to  soften.]  [Ma- 


impudence. 

“  Through  his  owne  malapertness  and  brain-aicknesse.” 
— Hoi  inshed:  Henry  II.  (an.  1164.) 

*mal-ap-pro-pri-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref 

Eng.  appropriate ,  v.]  To  misapply  ;  to  misuse 


LAxate.]  The  act  of  malaxating  or  softening ;  the 
act  or  process  of  forming  ingredients  into  a  mass 
for  pills. 

,  malax-a-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  malaxdt(e);  -or.]  A 
mal-,  and  mixing-mill.  A  cylinder  having  a  rotating  shaft 
and  stirring-arms  to  incorporate  materials.  Mortar- 


mal-a-prop,  s.  .[Malapropos.]  The  name  of  a  mills,  pug-mills,  and  many  other  machines  come 
female  character  in  Sheridan’s  Rivals ,  noted  for  under  this  description — e.  g.  machines  for  mixing 
her  blunders  in  the  use  of  words.  ”  ~  ‘ - J_'  — J  — “ 

mal'-a  prop-i§m,  tmal-ap-ro-po  -i§m,  s.  [Eng. 

malaprop;  -ism.] 

.  1«  The  act  or  habit  of  blundering  in  or  misapply¬ 
ing  words,  through  a  desire  to  use  big  or  fine 
language. 

2.  A  word  so  misapplied. 


the  ingredients  of  pills. 

ma-lax-e-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  malax(is) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Orcnidacese  (q.  v.). 
ma-lax  -is,  s.  [Gr.=a  softening,  in  allusion  to 
the  softness  of  the  plant.]  [Malaxate.] 

„  x  Bot. :  Bog-orchis ;  a  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ma- 

mal-ap  -ro-pos  (s  silent),  adv.  [Fr  .mal  A  pro-  la  xeee,  family  Liparidse.  The  outer  sepals  spread 
pos,  from  mal=  badly,  ill,  and  A  propos— to  the  widely;  the  lip  is  inferior,  entire;  spur  wanting; 
purpose.]  Ill  or  badly  for  the  purpose  or  occasion ;  pollen  masses  four,  in  a  single  row.  It  has  four  to 


unseasonably,  unsuitably,  out  of  place. 


five  oval,  very  concave  leaves,  and  a  spike  of  small 
greenish  flowers. 

M^-lay',  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula 


Chem. :  (C4H3O2)  "  N.  A  compound  obtained  by  the  rivers  in  Africa,  as  far  south  as  the  Zambesi.  The 
action  of  heat  on  acid  ammonium  malate.  Itresem-  electric  organ  lies  below  the  integument  on  each 
bles  the  imide  of  fumaric  acid,  and  when  boiled  side  of  the  body,  between  two  tendinous  mem- 
with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  yields  compounds  branes,  of  which  the  innermost  covers  a  layer  of 
of  these  acids,  with  an  optically  inactive  variety  of  loose  conjunctive  tissue,  that  has  been  regarded  as 


mal-ap-ter-iir’-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
malakos=soft;  pteron=SL  wing,  a  fin,  and  o wra¬ 
th  e  tail.] 

lehthy.:  A  genus  of  Siluroid  fishes.  Head  and  ^  llicli 

body  naked ;  teeth  small,  congested  into  a  crescentic  an(j  adjacent  islands 

row  in  each  maxilla  ;  branchiostegous  membrane,  2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays, 
with  1-8  rows;  dorsal  fan  single,  adipose,  remote.  _  ,  J;  „  ,  ■  ■  ,  , 

Malapterurus  electricus  possesses  a  high  degree  of  ...  ^ s  ackl-:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malays  or 
electrical  power ;  it  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  other  their  country. 

Malay-apple,  Malay  apple-tree,  s. 


-ic.J 


aspartic  acid. 

mal-a-myl'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.,  & c.,  malamyl; 
Derived  from  malic-acid  and  amyl-alcohol. 

malamylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CiHsCCsHnjOs.  Amyl-malic  acid.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  malic  acid  and 
amyl-alcohol  to  a  temperature  of  120°.  It  forms  a 
syrup  which  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

mal  -an-der§,  s.  [Fr.  malandres ,  from  Lat.  mal- 
andria— blisters  or  pustules  on  the  necks  of  horses.] 

Farr. :  A  dry  scab  on  the  pastern  or  at  the  bend 
of  the  knee  of  horses. 

mal-an'-Il,  s.  [Eng.  mal{ic ),  and  anilifne) .] 
C6H5  )  o 

Chem.:  CioH9N03  =  (C4H3O2)  tN.  Phenyl-mali- 

mide.  A  compound  obtained  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  malic  acid  and  aniline,  and  extracting  by  means 
of  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  delicate  needles,  melts  at  170 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 


Bot. :  Jambosa  malaccensis. 

Mat-lay  -an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Malay ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  Ma¬ 


ma -lar,  a.&s. 
mando— to  chew.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cheek-bone. 

B.  As  substantive : 


[Latin  mala— the  cheek,  from 


a  second  electric  organ.  The  electric  organ  proper  lacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  its  inhabitants, 
consists  of  many  cells,  mostly  rhomboidal,  and  ]j  j^s  substantive  • 

aits,  nei7,f  from  the  nervus  vagus.  This _fish  x/  A  native  of  Mafacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula, 

noted  for  ill  fine  flavor.  *  1  2-  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays. 

Malayan-bear,  Malayan  sun-bear,  s. 

Zodlogy :  Helarctos  ( Ursus)  malayanus,  a  bear 
found  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
the  cheek  or  and  Java.  It  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length ; 

the  fur  is  black,  fading  into  brown  on  the  nose.  The 
chest  bearh  a  crescentic  white  mark ;  the  Bornean 

Anatomy:  The  strong  quadrangular  bone  which 

forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek.  In  many  of  f^d  of  honey.  It  occasionally  indulges  in  animal 
the  lower  animals  it  is  permanently  divided  into  food  and  is  said  to  attack  man,  when  hard  pressed, 
two  the  orbital  and  the  malar  parts.  It  serves  also  and  there  is  no  means  of  escape’. 
with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  consti-  * 

tute  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  Malayan-porcupine,  s. 

malar-bone,  s.  [ Malae,  s.]  ^obl- :  Atherura  fasciculate^  a  ratdike  porcupine, 

’  L  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  spines  of  the  body 

ma_lar  -l-a,  s.  [Ital.  mal'  aria,  for  mala  aria —  short  and  depressed ;  tail  short  and  scaly. 

-  ,  .  bad  air :  mala  (Lat.  malus)  =bad, .ancL aria= air.]  A  Malayan  sun-bear,  s.  [Malayan-beae.] 
and  is  morbid  poison  usually  due  to  microbes  generated  y  L 

by  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  Malayan  tapir,  s. 


mal-?t-nil  -Ic,  adj.  [English,  &c.,  mal(ic),  and  under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  Zobl.:  Tapirus  malayanus,  the  largest  of  the  Tap- 


aniliine) ;  suff.  -ic.]~  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
malanil  (q.  v.). 
malanilic-acid,  s. 


Chem. 


H 

Ci0HuNO4=(C4H3q2)'”! 

CgHs’Ha 


Phenyl  mal- 


which,  in  marshy  districts  where  the  people  are  iridse.  Maneless,  general  color  glossy  black ;  back, 
obliged  to  drink  the  water  impregnated  with  the  rump,  and  sides  white.  Habitat  Sumatra,  Malacca, 
microbes  or  to  inhale  the  vapors  arising  therefrom,  and  the  southwest  provinces  of  China.  Called  also 
produces  various  kinds  of  malarial  diseases.  But  the  Asiatic  or  Indian  Tapir. 

investigations  in  the  malarial  districts  of  East  mai  -brouck,  s.  [French  malbrouc ,  a  corrupt,  of 
Africa  concluded  by  Dr.  Kobert  Koch  in  the  spring  ^pariyoroUqh.] 

amicacid.  Obtained  as  an  ammonium  salt  by  boil-  tl^er^anse^  than  tddnkinge  the  w™er  Tr^n-  n  Zoology :  Cercocebus  cyngsurus ,  the  dog-tailed 

ing  malanil  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  ^aTng^ ’Se  air  containTng^ ?he  mfcrobel  Dr.  Koch  °f  ShaW*  f°Und  m  BengaL  {Gri^th' 

m  white,  faintly  lustrous,  minute  needier,  winch  founc^  jn  many  districts  malaria  among  the  txt  4.*  i 

melt  at  145  .  Soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  natjves  wa8  due  to  the  transmission  of  the  poison-  mal-CO  -faa,  s.  [Native  name.] 

alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  its  salts  are  dis-  ous  malaria  microbe  by  bites  of  mosquitos  that  had  Ornith.:  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cucul id®.  The 
tmguished  by  their  great  solubility  m  water,  the  abSOrbed  the  poisonous  plasmodium  in  the  malarial  bill  is  long,  thick,  and  rounded,  with  bristles  at  the 

barium  salt  crystallizes  in  round  nodules  of  dazzling  swampSWhere  they  breed  and  thrive,  and  he  demon-  base;  nostrils  orbicular  and  lateral ;  a  large  naked 

whiteness.  ifae  silver  salt,  Lao-tLioAgJNUi,  is  a  stra^ed  that  by  administering  quinine  just  prior  to.  space  round  the  eyes;  tarsi  slender,  as  are  the 


posure  to  light. 

mal-an  -Il-Ide, 
suff.  -ide.] 


white  powder,  which  soon  becomes  colored  by  ex-  ^immediately  af ter inocula^ 

[Eng.,  &c.,  malanil  (q.  v.)  ; 

phenyl-malamide.  A compoundproduced,  together  (q.  v.).  There  are  several  forms  of  this  disease,  all 
with  malanil,  by  melting  a  mixture  of  malic  acid  produced  by  the  same  poison  and  all  influenced  by 
and  aniline,  the  malanil  being  separated  by  boiling  the  same  line  of  treatment,  especially  by  the  more 
water,  in  which  it  is  soluble.  It  crystallizes  in  marked  anti-periodic  remedies,  particularly  qui- 
,  _ j,..  , _ : _ _  Thu  minmia  forms  of  malarial  lever  are  m- 


Chemistry:  Ci6Hi6N2C>3= 


be  arrested.  [Malaeial  Fevee.]  mal-con-for-ma’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 

ma -lar  -I-al,1;ina-lar’-I-5in,  a.  [Eng.  malari(a):  conformation  (q.  v.).]  Disproportion  of  parts ;  im- 
-al,  -an. ]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  produced  perfect  or  abnormal  formation. 

or  infected  by,  malaria.  mal'-con-tent,  *male ’-con-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr., 

malarial  fever,  s.  A  fever  produced  by  malaria  from  mal  —  ill,  badly,  and  content = content, 
There  are  several  forms  of  this  disease,  all  pleased.] 

_  ..  ^  adj,;  Discontented,  malcontented,  dissat¬ 

isfied. 

olorless  needles,  having  a  faint  luster;  melts  at  nine,  ThTprincipalforms  of  malhrialfeveraredn-  Teelded  leave,  however  malcontent ^  ^ 

175°,  and  when  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  bright,  termittent  (commonly  called  ague,  chills  ana  rever,  g.  As  subst,:  One  who  is  discontented  or  dissatis- 
smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  hydro-  etc.)*  remittent  or  bilious,  congestive,  and  a  tew  fied  ;  specif.,  one  who  is  discontented  with  or  mur- 

chloric  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash,  but  slightly  complicated  forms,  wrongly  designated  typho-ma-  murs  against  the  government  or  its  administration, 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ethe-.  larial,  haemorrhagic-malarial,  etc.  all  being  only 

Soluble  maiconoi  ana  eiue-.  aggravations  of  the  usual  form  of  malarial  fever, 

mal  -si-pert,  *mal-a-perte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  malaeia.] 

Zertus^enYQdaPert=OPen’  3rt’ fr0m  Lat  ma-lar  -I-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  malari(a)  ;  adj.  suff. 

A.  As  adj.:  Pert,  impudent,  saucy,  quick,  for-  by  malaria  =  causiQS  or 

ward‘  mal-as-sim-I-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mat-,  and  Eng. 

assimilation  (q.  v.).]  ....  ..... 

Pathol. :  Imperfect  or  defective  assimilation  of 
food  ;  imperfect  digestion,  conversion,  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  nutriment;  cacochymia. 
mal  -ate',  s.  [Eng.  mal(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  malic  acid. 


“Untutor’dlad,  thou  art  too  malapert." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  pert,  saucy,  forward,  or  impudent 
person. 

mal-3,-pert-ly,  *mal-a-pert-lie,  *mal-a- 
pert-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  malapert;  -ly.]  In  a  mala¬ 
pert,  saucy,  or  impudent  manner;  pertly,  saucily. 


against  the  government  i 

mal-con-tent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mal-.  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tented  (q.  v.).]  Discontented,  dissatisfied ;  specif., 
discontented  with  the  government  or  its  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  seditious. 

“Against  mutinous  and  malcontented  subjects.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  39. 

mal-con-tent'-ed-ly,  adv.  [English  malcon¬ 
tented;  -ly.]  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  discontent. 

mal-con-tent  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  malcontented; 
-wess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Being  malcontented 
or  discontented  ;  discontent,  dissatisfaction  ;  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  government  or  its  administration. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 
*  164 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon*  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &v.  =  b?l,  del. 


maldanise 


2610 


malgre 


mal-da’-ni-se,  mal-dan -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [A  word  tmal-e-fac -tion,  s.  [Lat.  malef actio,  from  male  rejected.  It  is  a  colorlese  crystalline  mass,  which 
of  no  etymology.  ( Agassiz .)]  =badly,  ill,  factio=n  doing,  from  factus,  pa.  par.  of  melts  at  57°,  and  boils  at  196°.  When  dissolved  in 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Annulata,  established  by  facio=to  do.]  A  criminal  deed;  an  offense  against  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  maleic  acid. 


Savigny.  It  contains  a  single  genus,  Clymene. 
( Van  Hoeven.) 

mal'-dSn-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Maldon;  sufL  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  grains  in 
quartz,  and  having  an  apparent  cubic  cleavage. 
Hardness,  1*5—2 ;  specific  gravity  8*2— 9*7 (?) ;  color, 


the  laws ;  a  crime. 

Guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

mal-e-fac  -tor,  *mal-e-fac-tour,  s.  [Lat.  male- 


pinkish-white,  tarnishing  on  exposure.  Malle-  /actor,  from  mate  — badly,  ill,  and  factor—  a  doer; 


able.  Composition:  By  assay,  gold,  64'5;  bismuth, 
35’5.  Found  at  Nuggety  Reef,  Maldon,  Victoria. 

mal-e-,  pref.  [Mal-.] 

male,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  masle  (Fr.  male),  from  Lat. 
masculus— male,  from  mas= a  male  creature,  a 
man.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sex  that  procreates 
or  begets  young,  as  distinguished  from  the  female, 
which  conceives  and  bears  young :  masculine.  _ 

*2.  Fig.:  Possessing  some  quality  or  attribute 
characteristic  of  males:  hence,  excellent,  noble, 
superior. 

II.  Bot.  (of  an  individual  plant ) :  Bearing  sta¬ 
mens  but  not  fruit. 

B.  As  substantive: 


facia— to  do;  Fr.  malefaiteur;  Ital.  malfattore. ] 

1.  An  evil-doer;  one  who  commits  a  crime  or 
crimes ;  a  criminal ;  one  who  offends  against  or  vio¬ 
lates  the  laws. 

“  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  deliv¬ 
ered  him  up  unto  thee.” — John  xviii.  30. 

*2.  One  who  does  harm  to  another ;  the  opposite 
to  a  benefactor. 

“  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  malefactor  to  this  College.” 
— Fuller:  Hist.  Cambridge,  iv.  19.  (Margin. ) 

fmgi-lef-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  maleficus,  from  male= 
badly,  ill,  and/acfo=to  do.]  Causing  ill,  harm,  or 
mischief ;  mischievous,  hurtful. 

*ma-lef’-i-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  maleficus— &  witch.] 
To  bewitch. 

“What  will  not  a  man  do  when  once  he  is  maleflcated?" 
— Taylor:  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  4. 

*mal'-e-fige,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  maleficium= an 


*mal-en-col-ye,  s.  [Melancholy.] 

*mal  -en-gine,  *mal-en-gin,  *mal-len-gyn.  s. 

[Fr.  malengin,  from  Lat.  malus— bad,  and  ingenium 
=disposition.]  Guile,  deceit. 

“The  floreyn 
Was  moder  first  of  malengin.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  IV. 

male-6 -dour,  s.  [Malodoe.] 

*male-po-§i -tion,  s.  [Malposition.] 
male-prac  -tige,  s.  [Malpractice.] 
male§'-her-bi-g„  s.  [Named  alter  Lamoignon 
de  Malesherbes,  a  French  agriculturist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Malesherbia- 
cese  (q.  v.) .  It  consists  of  a  few  Peruvian  pubescent 
shrubs,  with  solitary  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  or 
the  leaves. 

male§-her-bi-a -ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  males- 
herbi(a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Crownworts,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
or  half-shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  lobed  exstip- 
ulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  solitary 
yellow  or  blue  flowers ;  calyx,  tubular,  membranous, 
inflated,  five-lobed ;  petals,  five,  persistent,  arising 
from  without ;  a  short  membranous  rib  or  coronet, 


i  they  brought  forth  children  they  openly  s 
the  males.”— stow:  Memorable  Antiquities,  p.  20.  “[He]  fild  their  mouthes  with  meeds  oimalefices.” 

2.  Bot. :  A  staminiferous  plant  or  inflorescence.  Spenser:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  1,154. 

male-fern,  s.  ma-lef-I-genge,  s.  [Latin  maleficentia,  from 

Bot. :  ~ Nephrodium  filix  mas,  a  fem,  one  to  three 


feet  high  ;  the  stipes  more  or  less  scaly  beneath  ; 
the  segments  entire  or  serrate  at  the  tip  ;  the  frond 
generally  bipinnate  ;  the  pinnules  obtusely  lobed. 
Found  in  woods  and  shady  places,  bearing  fruit  in 
July  and  August. 

male-fluellin,  s. 


malfaisance .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malefi¬ 
cent  ;  the  act  of  doing  evil  or  harm. 

“The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  felt  it,  who  fell  into  trouble, 
not  for  want  of  innocence,  but  for  want  of  a  parliament 
to  keep  him  from  maleficence.” — Haclcet:  Life  of  Williams, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  85. 

m(i-lef -i-ggnt,  a.  [Lat.  maZe=badly,  ill,  and 


Bot. :  Linaria  spuria.  It  is  a  hairy  or  villous  and  faciens,  pr.  par.  of/acio=to  do.]  Causing  or  apt  to 


valved,  membranous,  many-seeded.  _  Found  in  Chili 
and  Peru.  Known  genera  two,  species  five.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

*mal'-e-son,  s.  [Malison.] 

*male  -sworn,  *mar-sworn,  adj.  [Pref.  mal-, 
and  Eng.  sworn.]  Forsworn,  perjured. 

*mal-et,  s.  [French  mallette,  dimin.  of  malle= a 
sack,  a  bag.]  [Mail  (2),  s.]  A  little  bag  or  budget ; 
a  portmanteau. 

*male-tal-gnt,  s.  [Maltalent.] 

*male’-tolt,  s.  [Norm.  &  O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  male 


glandular  plant,  with  ovate  or  orbicular  leaves  and  cause  harm  or  hurt ;  given  or  prone  to  maleficence ;  =  badly,  ill,  and  Low  Lat.  tollita,  from  Lat.  tollo= 


yellow  flowers. 

male-rhymes,  s.  pi.  Rhymes  in  which  only  the 
last  syllables  correspond ;  as  disdain,  com plain. 

male-screw,  s.  A  screw  whose  threads  enter  the 
grooves  or  channels  of  the  corresponding  or  female 
screw. 

"male-spirited,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a  man ; 
masculine,  vigorous,  manly. 

“  That  male-spirited  dame, 

Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them  on.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  ii. 

male-system,  s. 

Bot. :  All  the  parts  of  a  flower  connected  with  the 
stamens :  all  appendages,  processes,  &c.,  forming 
part  of  the  same  series  of  organs,  as  the  true  sta¬ 
mens,  or  originating  between  them  and  *he  pistil. 
Called  by  ROper  the  androecium. 

mal'-e-ate,  s.  [Eng.  male(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  maleic  acid. 

male'-branQh-I§m,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Hist.  <&  Philos.:  A  school  of  philosophy,  so  called 
#rom  Nicholas  Malebranche  (1638-1715),  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory;  occasionalism  (q.  v.). 

*mal-e-dl -g  gn-gjf ,  s.  [Lat.  maledicentia,  from 
maledicens=  maledicent  (q.  v.) :  O.  Fr.  maledicence ; 


hurtful,  mischievous. 

“Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have  said  of  a 
mischievous  or  maleficent  nation.” — Burke:  On  the  Policy 
of  the  Allies.  (App. ) 

mal-e-f I  — ci^tl  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Malefic.]  In¬ 
jurious,  hurtful. 

“  Passing  a  law  so  maleficial  unto  them.” — Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  III.  vi.  14. 

*malTe-f ic  -i-ate  (c  as  sh),  v.t.  [Low  Latin 


to  raise ;  Fr.  maletdte.]  An  illegal  exaction,  toll,  or 
imposition.  The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  Philip  le  Bel  in  1290,  for  his  war  against  the 
English. 

male-treat’,  v.  t.  [Maltreat.] 
*male-treat-ment,  s.  [Maltreatment.] 
ma-lev  -o-lenge,  s.  [Latin  malevolentia,  from 
malevolens= malevolent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  malevolencia .] 


ficium=an  evil  deed,  hurt,  "witchcraft.]  To  be¬ 
witch,  to  hurt,  to  harm. 

“  Every  person  that  comes  near  him  is  maleflciated.” — 
Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 

*mal-e-fic-i-a'-tion  (c  as  sh),s.  [Malefici- 
Ate.]  A  bewitching. 

mal-e-fic’-ignge  (c  as  sh ),s.  [Maleficence.] 
A  doing  harm  or  hurt ;  maleficence. 

mal-e-f  ic-ient  (c  as  sh),  adj.  [Maleficent.] 
Doing  harm  or  hurt ;  hurtful,  maleficent. 

mal'-e-ic,  a.  [Altered  from  Eng.  malic  ( q.  v.).] 
Derived  from  malic  acid, 
maleic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H404=C2H2<^qq||.  Pyromalic  acid. 

A  dibasic  acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
malic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  fumaric  acid,  and 
Sp.  &  Port,  maledicencia ;  Ital.  maldicenza.]  The  differs  from  malic  acid  only  in  the  elements  of 
quality  of  being  maledicent ;  the  act  or  practice  water,  C4H605=C4H404+H20.  It  crystallizes  in 
of  using  evil,  reproachful,  or  abusive  language;  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
proneness  to  slander  or  abuse.  hoi,  and  ether.  It  is  colorless  and  inodorous,  and 

“  We  are  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  maledicency  of  Lu-  its  taste,  sour  at  first,  soon  excites  a  very  unpleas- 


maleficiatus,  pa.  par.  of  maleficio,  from  Lat.  male-  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malevolent;  ill-will; 


ther’s  spirit.” — Atterbury :  Character  of  Luther. 

*mal-e-dl  -gent,  a.  [Lat.  maledicens,  pr.  par. 
of  maledico= to  speak  ill  or  badly;  viale= badly, 
and  dico= to  say,  to  speak;  Ital.  maldicente;  Sp. 
maldiciente .]  Speaking  reproachfully;  using  re¬ 
proachful  or  slanderous  language. 


ill-feeling;  evil  disposition  toward  another;  an 
inclination  or  disposition  to  injure  or  hurt  others. 

ma-lev  -o-lent,  a.  [Lat.  malevolens,  from  male 
=badly,  ill ;  volens,  pr.  par.  of  volo=to  wish.]  Full 
of  or  disposed  to  malevolence ;  having  an  ill  will  or 
evil  disposition  toward  others  ;  wishing  ill,  evil,  or 
injury  to  others;  ill-disposed  ;  rejoicing  in  the  evil 
or  misfortune  of  others ;  malicious,  envious. 

“This  is  Worcester, 

Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  L 

ma,-lev  -o-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  malevolent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  malevolent  manner ;  with  malevolence ;  with 
ill-will ;  with  a  desire  or  disposition  to  injure  others ; 
maliciously. 

“The  oak  vindicated  him  from  aspersions  malevolently 
cast  upon  him.” — Howel:  Vocal  Forest. 

*mg,-lev  -o-16,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  malevolus.] 
A  malicious  person. 

*ma-lev’-o-lous,  a.  [Lat.  malevolus,  from  male 
=badly,  ill,  and  volo— to  wish.]  The  same  as  Ma¬ 
levolent  (q.v.). 

“Hitherto  we  see  these  malevolous  critics  keep  their 
ground.” — Warburton:  On  Prodigies,  p.  109. 

mal-ex-e-cu’-tion,  a.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  English 
execution  (q.  v.).]  Evil, wrong,  or  faulty  execution ; 
maladministration. 

mal-f  eag'-^inge,  s.  [Fr.  malfaisance,  from  mat- 


ant  sensation  of  nausea.  Maleic  acid  forms 
indirectly  substitution  derivatives,  of  which 
monobromo-maleic  acid  is  an  example  and  type. 

It  yields  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals,  some 
of  which  are  crystalline. 

IT  (1)  Mono-ammonium  maleate  : 

Chem.:  C^HgfN^jCh.  It  forms  crystalline  lami-  j 

“Possessed  with  so  furious,  so  maledicent  and  so  slov-  nee,  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  faire= to  do  ill:  mal  (Lat.  male)  =badly,  ill,  and 
enly  spirits.”  Sir  E.  Sandys:  State  of  Religion.  (2)  Di-amrnonium-maleate :  _  _  faire  (Lat.  facio)=to  do.] 

mal-e-dic'-ted,  mal  -e-dict,  a.  [Lat.  maledic-  ,  /-qH2(NH4)204.  It  is  obtained  as  a  crys-  Law:  The  doing  of  an  act  which  one  ought  not  to 

tus,  pa.  par.  of  maledico= to  speak  ill.]  Addressed  Z^?*^*?*  Saturating  a  solutlon  of  the  acid  do ;  evil-doing ;  a  wrong;  an  illegal  act. 
with  maledictions ;  accursed.  (31  Bnri?™  mal-for-ma -tion,  s.  [Prefix  mal-,  and  English 

.  mal-e-dic'-tion,  *mal-e-dic-ci-on,  "mal-e-  .  Chem.:  CUHoBat/. '  It  crystallizes  in  small  shin-  {orXlXrm'/ttli  ™ufnrmaHnn’ 
dic-cy-on,  s.  Fr.  malediction,  from  Lat.  maledic-  mg  needles  united  in  stellate  groups,  sparingly  narts . 

tionem,  accus.  of  maledictio=  a  curse,  from  male-  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  structure  "  ^  °Q"  *rom  t  e  normal  or  regular 

dictMS,_pa.jpar._of  maledico=to  speak  ill  against  :  water. 

maleic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H203=C2H2<^q>0.  A  compound  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  fumaric  or 
maleic  acid,  the  first  portion  of  each  distillate  being 


of  maledico- 

maZe=badly,  ill,  and  dico—  to  say,  to  speak;  Ital. 
maledizione  ;  Sp.  maldicion.)  Evil  speaking,  curs¬ 
ing  :  a  curse,  an  execration,  an  imprecation. 

“It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  !” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


s  or  form  of  an  organ. 

.  mal-goo-zar-ee’,  s.  [Native  name.]  Land  sub¬ 
ject  to  assessment.  (East  Indies.) 

*mal-gra'-cious,  a.  [Prefix  mal-,  and  English 
gracious .]  Ungracious,  ungrateful.  (Qower.) 
mal-gre,  *maul-gre,  adv.  [Maugee.] 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


malic 


2611 


malinger 


nc^DeMi  £mCt(“)=8n  apple;  Eng.  raff.  .  2.  Characterized  or  inspired  by  malice;  proceed- 
tc.j  derived  from  tout.  mg  from  malice  or  malevolence;  done  with  the 

malic-acid,  s.  design  of  injuring  or  hurting  another. 

Chem. :  C4H605=C2H30H  <qooH*  Discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1785.  It  is  very  widely  diffused 
through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly  in  combina- 


falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  misery.” — Paley: 


tion  with  potassium  and  calcium.  It  is  found  in 
abundance  in  nearly  all  garden  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  cherries,  and  strawberries,  and  in  many 
roots,  as,  for  instance,  marsh  mallow,  liquorice,  and 
madder;  also  in  carrots,  lettuce,  tobacco,  poppy, 
sage,  thyme,  in  the  flowers  of  camomile,  and  elder, 
and  in  the  seeds  of  parsley,  flax;  and  pepper,  &c. 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

Mtiiirirms  t.  *.  ,  ....  .  ,,  1.  Disposed  to  harm,  hurt,  or  injure  others ;  full 

M!C«  sUder  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or  of  malic*  malevolence,  or  bitter  enmity ;  malicious. 

“  The  J  acobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malig¬ 
nant  and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.” — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Characterized  by  malignancy,  malice,  or  ill* 
will ;  done  from  malice  or  malignancy. 

“A  subsistence  closed  against  them  with  malignant 
care.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 


Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Hurtful,  evil, 
malicious-abandonment,  s. 

Law :  The  desertion  of  a  wife  without  cause, 
malicious-mischief,  s. 

Law:  The  committing  of  an  injury  to  public  or 
private  property,  not  for  the  purposes  of  theft,  but 


It  can  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the  vegetable  from  pure  wantonness  or  malice,  the  immediate 
extract  with  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  with  object  of  the  offender  being  often  the  destruction 
suiphydnc  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  left  to  of  property  generally,  irrespective  altogether  of  its 
evaporate  yields  groups  of  colorless  shining  needles,  ownership. 

or  prisms,  which  melt  at  100°.  They  are  odorless,  _ ... 

have  a  sour  taste,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Active  malicious-prosecution,  s. 

malic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  Law :  A  prosecution  preferred  maliciously  or 
left,  [a]  —  -  5°.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  without  sufficient  cause  or  grounds.  An  action  at 
it  is  converted  into  succinic  acid.  Malic  acid  yields  law  lies  against  the  person  who  maliciously  prose* 
neutral  and  acid  salts,  and  possesses  a  strong  ten-  cutes  another, 
dency  to  form  the  latter, 


H  (1)  Ammonium  malate  : 

Chem. :  The  neutral  salt  is  soluble  and  uncrystal* 
lizable. 

(2)  Ammonium  malate  ( acid  salts )  : 

Chem.:  CiHjfNHDOs.  It  crystallizes  in  trans¬ 
parent  prisms  with  well  defined  and  strongly  reflect¬ 
ing  faces.  It  deflects  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  left  [a]  —  -  6°. 

(3)  Calcium  malate : 

Chem. :  ^  4<j‘ao®  \  20Ha.  The  crystalline  form  of 

this  salt  is  hemihedral,  and  it  produces  dextro¬ 
rotation.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

malic-ether,  s. 


ma-ir-cious-l3?,«<Jv.  [Eng.  malicious;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  malicious  manner;  with  malice  or  malev¬ 
olence. 


3.  Unpropitious,  unfavorable;  exercising  a  per¬ 
nicious  influence. 

“  O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I,  iv.  5. 

4.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  harmful. 

“  The  noxious  and  malignant  plants  do  many  of  them 
disoover  something  in  their  nature  by  the  sad  and  mel¬ 
ancholic  visage  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.” — Bay: 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  X. 

5.  Sinning  heinously  ;  abandoned  in  sin. 

“  God  may  chose  his  mark. 

May  punish,  if  he  please  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.”  Cowper :  Task,  ii.  158. 

6.  Heinous ;  exceedingly  bad  or  wicked. 


“Proud  tyrants  who  maliciously  destroy.” 

Somerville:  Fable  12. 


“  Cain’s  envy  was  the  more  vile  and  malignant  toward 
his  brother  Abel,  because,  when  his  sacrifice  was  better 

2.  Like  one  full  of  hatred;  with  the  strength  of  |?c®?ted'  there  was  no  body  to  look  on.” -Bacon:  Essays, 
i  te.  r-nvy. 

II.  Pathol.:  A  term  applied  to  fever,  cholera, 
tumors,  &c.,  when  the  blood  is  so  altered  as  to  be¬ 
come  putrid,  and  petechias  with  passive  haemor¬ 
rhages  occur,  or  even  a  gangrenous  state,  as  in 
haemorrhagic  small-pox,  and  the  worst  forms  of 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  an  extremely  evil  or 


hate. 

“I  will  be  treble-sinew’ d,  hearted,  breath’d. 

And  fight  maliciously.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

ma-H -cious-ness,  *ma-li'-tious-ness,  subst. 
[Eng.  malicious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  malicious ;  malice,  malevolence,  ill-will. 


by  distillation, 

mal'-Ice,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mah'tia= badness, 
ill-will,  from  malus— bad;  Sp.&  Port,  malicia ;  Ital. 
malizia.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  evil  disposition ;  enmity  of  heart ;  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  injure  others  without  a  cause,  or  only  for 
the  sake  of  personal  gratification,  or  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  malevolence,  maliciousness,  malignity. 

2.  Enmity,  hatred,  ill-will. 

“  I  never  sought  their  malice.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

*3.  A  malicious  person. 

“Shruggest  thou,  malice?” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

II.  Law :  A  premeditated  or  formed  design  to  do 
mischief  or  injury  to  another,  called  also  malice 
prepense  or  aforethought. 

“  Malice  prepense,  malitia  prcecogitata,  is  not  so  prop¬ 
erly  spite  or  malevolence  to  the  deceased  in  particular, 
as  any  evil  design  in  general;  the  dictate  of  a  wicked. 


nw-llgn-  to  silent),  «.  [O.  P.  waling  (fem.  mo-  s“l“  ;  a  rojali.t  a 

om  maligenus  ill-born,  from  ma^e—badljr,  ill,  fanatic  humours  both  in  the  court  of  aldermen  and  at  the 
anct  gigno  (pa.  t.  genui)  —  to  produce;  Sp.  &  Port,  common  council,  grew  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of 
maligno ;  hr.  malin,  fem.  maligne.  j  _  _  malignants,  which  was  the  term  they  imposed  upon  all 

1.  Having  an  ill  will  or  evil  disposition  toward  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the  people.” — Clar - 


others;  malicious,  malevolent. 

“  Instead 

Of  spirits  malign  a  better  race  to  bring.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  189. 

2.  Unfavorable,  unpropitious,  pernicious ;  as,  a 
malign  influence. 

*3.  Malignant. 

ma-llgn'  (g  silent),  *ma-ligne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  .  - 

maligno;  from  malignus  —  ill-disposed,  vicious.)  dl-will;  an  ill-disposed  person. 

[Malign,  a.)  “  I  come  a  spy?  no,  Roderigo,  no, 

A  Tran  cifirie  •  £  hllter  of  th?  person,  a  maligner  / 

A.  ii  ansuive .  g0  far  from  that,  I  brought  no  malice  with  me.1 

*1.  To  regard  with  malice,  malignity,  or  ill  will; 
to  treat  with  malice ;  to  injure  maliciously. 


endon:  Civil  War,  ii.  91, 

ma-llg  -  nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  malignant;  -by.) 
In  a  malignant  manner ;  maliciously;  with  malig¬ 
nity  or  malice. 

*ma-ligne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Malign,  i\] 
ma-llgn-er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  malign;  -er.) 
*1.  One  who  regards  another  with  malignity  or 


as  any  evil  design  m  general;  tne  dictate  oi  a,  wicxea,  "Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and  ma- 
depraved,  and  malignant  heart;  and  it  may  oe  either  Signed  him  in  the  wilderness.” — Ecclus.  xlv.  18. 
express  or  implied  m  law.  Express  malice  is  when  one, 

'  . .  ’  "  ’  ’  '  ’  ’  2.  To  speak  evil  of ;  to  traduce,  to  vilify,  to  slan¬ 
der,  to  defame.  * 

“Though  many  foes  did  him  maligne  therefore 
And  with  unjust  detraction  him  did  beard.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.,  v.  12. 

*3.  To  grudge,  to  envy. 

“If  the  heavens  did  his  dayes  envie, 

And  my  short  blis  maligne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IEL,  iv.  39. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  entertain  malice,  or  a  malicious 
disposition ;  to  be  malicious  or  malevolent.  (Mil- 
ton.) 

xa^-lig’-n&n-qf,  *ma-lig-nance,  s.  [Eng.  ma¬ 
lignant;  -cy;  -ce.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 


Beaum,  &  Flet.:  Pilgrim ,  ii.  2 
2.  One  who  maligns,  slanders,  or  defames  another ; 


with  a  sedate  deliberate  mind  and  formed  design,  doth 
kill  another:  which  formed  design  is  evidenced  by  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  discovering  that  inward  intention 
.  .  .  Also  in  many  cases  where  no  malice  is  expressed, 
the  law  will  imply  it:  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons 
another;  in  such  a  deliberate  act  the  law  presumes  malice, 
though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

*ma.r-l$e,  v.  t,  [Malice,  s.]  To  feel  malice 
toward ;  to  regard  with  malice  or  ill-will. 

“I  neither  envy  his  fortune  nor  malice  his  person.” — 
Fourth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  p.  291. 

*mal'-l9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  malice;  -less.]  Free 
from  malice,  ill-will,  or  malevolence. 

“How  few  are  there  that  have  truly  maliceless  hearts 
and  find  this  entire  upright  affection  toward  their  breth¬ 
ren.” — Leighton:  Com.  on  Peter  i.  22. 


a  slanderer,  a  traducer. 

y,  V.  t.  [Lat.  malignus= malign,  and 
facio  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.)  To  make  malign  or 
malignant.  (Southey.) 

ma-lig-nUty,  *ma-lig-ni-tee,  *ma-lig-ni-tie, 
s.  [Fr.  malignite;  from  Lat.  malignitatem ,  accus, 
of  malignitas=ill  disposition;  malignus^ ill-dis¬ 
posed  ;  Sp.  malignidad ;  Ital.  malignith .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant ;  ma¬ 
lignancy  ;  extreme  malevolence,  enmity,  or  evil  dis¬ 
position  toward  others ;  malice  without  cause  or 
provocation. 

“  Malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger  passion  than  avarice.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Unfavorablensss,  unpropitiousness,  pernicious 
influence. 

3.  Hurtfulness,  destructive  tendency,  virulence ; 
deadly  or  pernicious  nature  or  qualities. 

‘It  was  concerned  not  to  be  an  epidemicke  disease,  but 


-  ro  ,,  ,  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant;  malev-  .  - -  ~ - - 

*maT-I-cll5,  *mal -le-cho,  s.  [Sp.  malhecho—  olence,  malice,  ill-will ;  bitter  enmity  toward  others.  ™  proceed  from  a  mahgnitie  in  the  constitution  of  the 

an  evil  action,  from  maf=bad,  ill,  and  hecho=a  — ;h,  - _  aire-  —Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  9. 

deed,  from  Lat.  facio— to  do.)  Mischief,  hurt, 


wickedness. 

“Marry,  this  is  miching  malicho.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
Iii.  2. 

*mal'-ic-Ing,  s.  [En g.  malic (e) ; -ing.]  Malice, 
ill-will.  .  ,  .  t  „ 

“And  without  any  private  malicing. 

Daniel:  A  Funeral  Poem. 

ma-li'  -cious,  *mg,-H-tious,  a.  [Fr.  malicieux, 
from  malice= malice;  Sp.  &  Port,  malic ioso ;  Ital. 
uializioso .] 


“  Malignity  seems  rather  more  pertinently  applied  to  a 
radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malignancy  to  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  depravity,  in  temper  and  conduct  in  partic¬ 
ular  instances.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  a  malignant;  opposition  to 
the  Puritan  government.  [Malignant,  B.] 


4.  Heinousness,  enormity;  extreme  evilness  of 
wickedness. 

“This  shows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

ma-llgn'-ly  (sr  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  malign,  a. 


x  uni  ci  ijl  gwvoiuinoii  ut  j  au.huxui'i  aih  x ,  u .  j  -  j  ^  cl.  j 

“During  the  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  again,  a  a1.Ina.d^narl^  Banner;  malignantly;  with 


considerable  number  of  members  were  disqualified  for 
malignancy.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  Unfavorableness,  unpropitiousness.' 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper 


1.  Feeling  or  disposed  to  malice;  ill-disposed  yours.”— Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 
toward  others  ;  indulging  malice,  ill-will,  or  enmity  “  - 

against  others ;  malignant,  malevolent,  spiteful. 

“Oft  have  I  mused  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round.”  , 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  13. 


B.  Med.:  Virulence;  a  tendency  to  mortification, 
or  a  fatal  issue. 

ma-llg’-ngffit,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  malignans,  pr.  par. 
of  maligno  —  to  be  ill-disposed ;  malignus  =  ill-dis¬ 
posed,  malign  (q.  v.).) 


malice  or  ill-will. 

^mal-In  -flff-gnge,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
fluence  (q.  v.).]  Evil  influence. 

“Predisposed  to  any  malinfluence  whatever.” — De  Quin- 
cey:  Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater.  [Appendix.] 

ma-lin  -ger,  v.  i.  [French  malingre— diseased, 
sickly,  from  maZ= badly,  ill,  and  O.  Fr.  haingre, 
heingre=thin,  emaciated;  from  Lat.  wiaZe= badly, 
ill;  cegrum,  accus.  of  ceper=sick,  iU.) 

Med.:  To  pretend  or  sham  illness  in  order  to  shirk 
duty. 


bdil,  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
•cian,  -t.i  an  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


malobiuric 


malingerer 
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B13,-lln'-ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  malinger;  -er.] 

Med,.:  A  person  (specif.,  a  soldier,  sailor,  or 
prisoner)  who  feigns  illness  in  order  to  escape  duty 
or  labor. 

mg,-lm'-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  malinger;  -y.] 

Med. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pretending  or  sham- 
Biing  illness  in  order  to  shirk  duty  or  any  imposed 

task. 

mal-In-ofsk  -ite,  mal-in-owsk  -Ite  (w  as  v),  s. 
{Named  after  Senor  Malinowski  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  massive  variety  of  tetrahedrite,  of  a  gray 
^olor  and  metallic  luster.  An  analysis  showed  the 
presence  of  13-08  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  11'92  per 
cent,  of  silver.  It  belongs  to  the  silver-lead  tetra- 
3»edrites.  Found  in  the  district  of  Recuay,  Peru. 

mal-is,  subst.  [Gr.=a  distemper  in  horses  and 
asses.] 

Pathol.:  A  disease  in  which  the  cuticle  is  infested 
with  animalcula.  In  Persia,  the  affection  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Guinea-worm,  in  South  America  by  the 
chigre,  and  in  Europe,  occasionally,  by  the  louse 
4q.  v.).  [Phthiriasis.] 

mal'-I-§6n,  *mal'-I-§un,  s.  [0.  Fr.  malison, 
malichons,  maldecon,  a  doublet  of  malediction 
(q.v.).]  A  curse,  a  malediction,  an  execration. 
(Opposed  to  benison .) 

“I  gie  God’s  malison  and  mine  to  a’  sort  o’  magis¬ 
trates.”—  Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxv. 

mal'-kin,  *maul'-kin  (l  silent),  *maw-kln,  s. 
£A  dimin.  of  Mall,  JfoZZ=Mary.] 

*1.  A  kitchen-maid. 

“  The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  ’bout  her  reeky  neck/' 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens. 

*3.  A  stuffed  figure  dressed  up  ;  a  scarecrow. 

4.  A  sponge  with  jointed  staff  for  ordnance. 

mall  (1),  *mal,  *malle,  *maul,  *mawl, 
•mealle,  *melle,  s.  [Fr.  mail,  from  Lat.  malleum, 
accus.  of  malleus  =  a  liammer ;  0.  Sp.  mallo ;  Port. 
malho ;  Ital.  maglio.] 

1.  A  iarge  heavy  wooden  hammer  or  beetle. 

“Some  had  malles  of  lead.” — Berners:  Froissart; 
(tronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxxii. 

*2.  A  blow. 

“With  mighty  mall, 

The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  51. 

mall  (2),  s.  [From  0.  Fr.  palemaille=a  game 
wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is  with  a  mallet  struck 
through  a  high  arch  of  iron  ( Cotgrave ),  from  0. 
Ital.  palamaglio,  pallamaglio=\it.,  a  ball-mallet, 
from  palla  =  a  ball,  and  maglio  =  a  mall,  a  mallet. 
The 'word  is  still  preserved  in  Pall-.Ma.ZZ,  and  the 
Mall  in  St.  James’  Park.] 

1.  A  public  walk.  (Originally  a  place  where  pall- 
mall  was  played.) 

“This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  survey.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  133. 

2.  A  court,  a  pleading-house. 

mall,  *maul,  v.  t.  [Mall  (1),s.]  To  beat  with 
or  as  with  a  mall ;  to  bruise,  to  maul. 

“VW-maull  that  rascal,  h’  as  out-brav’d  me  twice.” 

Beaum.  it-  Flet. :  Maid’s  Tragedy,  ii. 

mal’-lard,  *mal-ard,  *mal-arde,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

malard,  malart ;  Fr.  maillard,  from  0.  Fr.  male; 
Fr.  male,  with  suff .  -ard.]  The  male  of  the  wild 
duck ;  a  wild  drake. 

“The  mallard  is  the  stock  from  whence  our  tame  breed 
{of  ducks]  has  probably  been  produced.”—  Goldsmith: 
Animated  Nature,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

mal-lard'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  French 
crystallographer,  E.  Mallard;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  colorless 
crystalline  masses,  having  a  fine  fibrous  structure. 
Soluble  in  water.  Effloresces  on  exposure  and 
becomes  opaque  and  pulverulent.  Composition  :  A 
hydrated  sulphate  of  manganese.  Found  in  a  gray, 
clay-like  stone,  with  quartz-sand  and  barytes,  in 
the  Lucky  Boy  silver  mine,  Utah. 

mal-le-gt-bil'-I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  malleability,  from 
maZZdat  Ze=malleable  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  malleable ;  susceptibility  or  capability  of 
extension  by  beating.  The  most  malleable  of 
all  metals  is  gold,  which  can  be  beaten  out  into 
leaves  S00W  of  an  inch  thick. 

“A  body  of  such  a  peculiar  color  and  weight,  with  the 
malleability  and  fusibility.” — Locke:  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  6. 

mal'-le-a-ble,  *mal-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
*malleo= to"  beat  with  a  hammer,  from  Lat.  mal- 
leu8=s.  hammer;  Sp .maleable;  Ital.  malleabile .] 

1.  Lit. :  Capable  or  susceptible  of  being  spread, 
extended,  or  shaped  by  beating;  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion  by  the  hammer ;  reducible  to  laminae  by  beat¬ 
ing. 

*2.  Fig.:  Pliant. 


malleable  cast-iron,  s.  Iron  cast  from  the  pig 
into  any  desired  shape,  and  afterward  rendered 
malleable,  or  partially  so,  by  annealing.  It  can  be 
brazed  but  not  welded. 

malleable-iron,  s.  Iron  sufficiently  pure  to  be 
drawn  out  into  bars  and  welded. 

malleable  iron-castings,  s.  pi.  Small  cast-iron 
articles  are  made  malleable,  their  brittleness  being 
removed  by  packing  them  in  powdered  hematite 
(peroxide  of  iron)  in  tight  fire-brick  cases,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  a  continued  red  heat  for  about  a 
week.  They  are  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The 
oxygen  of  the  hematite  combines  with  and  removes 
a  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  iron. 

mal'-le-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  malleable;  -ness.] 
Malleability  (q.  v.). 

mal-le-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  malleatus,  pa.  par.  of 
*malleo=  to  beat  with  a  hammer;  malleus=a  ham¬ 
mer.]  To  beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  hammer ;  to 
shape  or  draw  into  a  sheet,  plate,  or  leaf  by  ham¬ 
mering. 

“He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  malleating 
metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

mal-le-a-tion,  s.  [Malleate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  operation  of  beating  into  a  plate  or 
leaf,  as  a  metal,  by  hammering ;  extension  by  ham¬ 
mering  or  beating. 

*2.  A  beating,  a  pounding,  a  thrashing. 

“His  squire,  by  often  malleations  .  .  .  might  be 
beaten  out  into  the  form  of  a  gentleman.” — Gayton: 
Festivous  Notes,  p.  67. 

II.  Pathol. :  An  affection  described  by  Morgagni 
and  others  as  a  form  of  chorea,  characterized  by 
constantly  hammering,  with  one  hand  on  the  other, 
or  on  the  knee  of  the  same  side.  ( Dunglison .) 

mal’-le-cho,  s.  [Malicho.] 
mal-le-mar'-o-kmg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  visiting  and  carousing  of  seamen  in 
the  Greenland  ships.  (Smyth:  Sailor’s  Word-book.) 

mal-le-m5ke,  s.  [Sw.  mallemucke— the  storm 
petrel.]  The  fulmar  (q.v.). 
maP-len-der§,  s.  pi.  [Malandeks.] 
mal-le-6-lar,  a.  [Latin  malleolus,  dimin.  of 
malleus=a  hammer.] 

Anat.  .'.Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ankle;  as,  malleo¬ 
lar  arteries. 

mal-le-6  -lus,  s.  [Latin  dimin.  of  malleus=a 
hammer. 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  two  projections  of  the  leg-bones 
at  the  ankle. 

2.  Bot. :  A  layer  laid  down  for  the  propagation  of 
a  plant  by  the  process  of  layering. 

mal'-let,  *mal-ette,  *mail-let,  s.  [Fr.  maillet, 
dimin.  of  mail—  a  mall  or  beetle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  wooden  hammer,  smaller  than  a  mall  or 
maul,  used  by  stone-cutters,  joiners,  carpenters, 
printers,  &c.  The  mallet  is  preferably  of  boxwood, 
but  the  wood  of  the  apple  and  pear  is  often  em¬ 
ployed. 

2.  A  stick  with  a  wooden  head  like  a  hammer, 
used  in  striking  the  ball  in  croquet. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Dent.:  A  plugger  for  compacting  filling  in 
carious  teeth. 

2.  Naut. :  A  calking-mallet  is  one  used  with  a 
calking-chisel  or  making-iron  to  drive  oakum  into 
the  seams  of  a  vessel.  A  serving-mallet  is  a  cylin¬ 
drical  block  of  wood,  by  which  spun-yarn  is  tightly 
coiled  around  a  hawser  or  rope. 

3.  Surg.  •  A  hammer  used  with  a  gouge  in  cutting 
bones. 

mal’-le-us,  s.  [Lat.=a  hammer,  a  mallet.] 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the  tympa¬ 
num.  [Ear.]  The  malleus  consists  of  a  head, 
neck,  and  handle  ( manubrium ),  with  a  long  and 
short  process,  the  processus  gracilis  and  processus 
brevis. 

2.  Zodl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Avicula  (Wing-shell).  It 
consists  of  six  species  from  China  and  Australia, 
which  when  young  do  not  much  differ  from  any 
ordinary  Avicula,  but  as  they  grow  they  develop 
“ears”  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  shell  re¬ 
semble  a  hammer.  Malleus  vulgaris,  or  alba,  is  the 
Hammer-oyster  (q.  v.). 

mal’-lin-der§,  s.  [Malanders.] 
mal-lo-mo-nad  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mallo- 
mon(as) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Cilio-Flagel- 
lata.  The  body  is  clothed  with  long  setose  cilia, 
and  there  is  a  terminal  flagellum. 

mal-lo-mon'-as,  s.  [Gr.  mallos= a  lock  of  wool, 
andwonas=a  unit.] 

Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family Mallomo- 
nadidse  (q.  v.). 


mal-loph’-<l-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  mallos=  a  lock  of 
wool,  and  phagein=to  eat.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  orthopterous  insects, 
parasitic  on  vertebrates,  and  especially  on  birds, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Bird-lice.  They 
are  small,  flat,  wingless  insects ;  head,  broad  and 
horizontal ;  thorax,  narrow ;  abdomen,  broad,  of 
nine  or  ten  segments  ;  legs,  short  and  stout ;  tarsi, 
two-jointed,  with  one  or  two  claws.  Eyes,  small, 
and  usually  simple  ;  antennee,  three  to  five  jointed. 
The  mouth,  situated  beneath  the  head,  contains 
mandibles  and  maxillee,  and  a  labium,  with  two- 
jointed  palpi.  There  are  two  families  :  Philopteri- 
dse  and  Liotheidse  (q.v.).  By  some  etymologists 
they  are  elevated  into  an  order,  and  others  regard 
them  as  a  degraded  group  of  Hemiptera. 

mal-lo  '-tus,  s.  [Greek  mallotos= furnished  with 
wool,  fleecy  ;  mallos— a  lock  of  wool.] 
fl.  Botany :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceee,  tribe  Cro- 
tonese.  Mallotus  philippensis  is  better  known  as 
Bottlera  tinctoria.  [Rottlera.] 

2.  Ichthv.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Salmonidse. 
The  body  is  covered  with  minute  scales,  which  in 
mature  males  become  elongate,  with  free  project¬ 
ing  points,  forming  villous  bands.  Cleft  of  the 
mouth  wide;  maxillary  very  thin,  lamelliform; 
lower  jaw  the  longer.  Dentition  very  feeble.  Pec¬ 
toral  fins  large,  horizontal,  with  broad  base.  Mal¬ 
lotus  villosus,  the  Capelin,  about  nine  inches  long, 
is  caught  in  immense  numbers  on  the  Arctic  coasts 
of  America  and  Kamtschatka.  The  natives  dry  it 
for  use  in  the  winter. 

mal'-low,  mal'-16w§,  s.  [A.  S.  malu= a  mallow, 
mealwe= mallows  (Bosworth) ;  Ger.  malve,  from 
Lat.  malva  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Malva  (q.  v.). 

If  The  Common  Mallow  is  Malva  sylvestris:  the 
Dwarf  Mallow,  M.  rotundifolia;  and  the  Musk 
Mallow,  M.  moschata.  The  Marsh  Mallow  is  the 
genus  Althaea  ;  the  Tree  Mallow,  the  genus,  Lavatera 
(q.  v.).  The  Indian  Mallow  is  the  genus  Sida,  also 
Urena,  and  in  America  Abutilon.  The  Jew’s  Mal¬ 
low,  Corchorus  olitorius  and  C.  capsularis. 

mallow-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Plibiscus  moscha.tus. 

mal'-low-worts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  mallow,  and  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Malvace®  (q.  v.). 

malm  ( l  silent ),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  meaZm=sand; 
Goth.  malma=  sand.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  soil  found  in  the 
southeastern  counties  of  England,  rich  in  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  and  especially  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

“A  warm,  forward,  crumbling  mold,  called  black 
malm,  which  seems  highly  saturated  with  vegetable  and 
animal  manure.” — White:  Selborne. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft,  brittle  stone. 

3.  Malm-rock  (q.v.). 

4.  A  malm-brick  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.  •  Composed  of  the  soil  malm ;  as,  malm 
land. 

malm-bricks,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to  those 
bricks,  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  the  clay  is  pulped,  mixed  with  cream 
of  lime,  and  incorporated  with  breeze  before 
molding. 

malm-rock,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  pale  calcareous  English  sandstone 
from  the  Upper  Greensand.  From  being  well 
adapted  for  the  floors  of  furnaces,  it  is  called  also 
firestone.  It  is,  moreover,  a  durable  building  stone. 

mal  -mag,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl.:  Tarsius  (q.  v.). 

mal-mi-gnatte’  (gn  as  ny),  s.  [Corrupted  from 
marmaanato,  or  marmignatto,  the  name  of  the  spi¬ 
der  in  Corsica.] 

Zodl. :  Latrodectus  malmignattus,  a  large  spider, 
black,  with  about  thirteen  spots  on  the  abdomen, 
which  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  feeds  on 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  It  is  found  in  Cor¬ 
sica,  Sicily,  &c. 

malm'-§ey  ( l  silent),  *malme-say,  *mal-ve-sie, 
*malme-sie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  malvoisie= 
malmsey,  from  Malvasia  (now  Napoli  di  Malvasia ) 
—  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Lacedsemonia,  in  the 
Morea  ;  Sp.  malvasia;  Ital.  malvagia.]  A  kind  of 
grape ;  also  a  kind  of  strong,  fine-flavored,  sweet 
white  wine  made  in  Madeira  of  grapes  which  have 
been  allowed  to  shrivel  on  the  vine. 

“  Metheglin  wort,  and  malmsey." 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

a.  [Eng.  malo(nic ) ;  biur(et). 
and  sun.  -ic. ]  (See  the  compound.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


malobiuric-acid 


Malthusian 
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malobiuric-acid,  s. 

(  (CO)2 

Chem. :  CsH5N304=N3  j  (CaH202)*.  An  acid  anal¬ 
ogous  in  constitution  and  mode  of  formation  to 
biuret,  N3(CO)2H4,  produced  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  barbituric  acid  and  urea  to  a  temperature  of 
150°-170°- 


C4H4N203  +  CH4N2O = C5H4  (NH*)  N3O4 
Barbituric  Urea;  Ammonium 
acid;  malobiurate; 

dissolving  the  ammonium  malobiurate  in  potash, 
and  supersaturating  the  solution  with  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid.  It  is  a  granular  powder,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  on  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  bromine. 


mal-o  -dor-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  vial-,  and  Eng.  odor¬ 
ous  (q.  v.).J  Having  a  bad  or  unpleasant  odor. 

mal-o -dor-ous-ness,  s.  [English  vialodorous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malodorous. 

“  In  vain  will  it  smell  at  the  top  of  its  voice,  till  you 
can  positively  hear  its  malodorousness  half  a  meadow  oil.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


mal-O -dor,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  odor  (q.v.).] 
An  ill  or  offensive  odor. 


mal-on'-g.-mide,  s.  [Eng.  malon{ic),  and  amide.'] 
Chem.:  C3H6N202=CH2(C0NH2)2.  A  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  digesting  methyl  malonate  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  hot  dilute  alcohol.  It  melts 
at  170°,  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  hot  dilute  alcohol,  from  which  it  sep¬ 
arates  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  needles,  having  a 
silky  luster.  When  boiled  in  water,  with  repeated 
additions  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ammo¬ 
nium  malonamate,  CONH2‘CH2’COO(NH4). 

mal-6-nate,  s.  [Eng.  malon{ic) ;  •ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  malonic  acid. 


mal-on'-XC,  a.  [English  maleic),  and  probably 
{ket)on{e);  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem.:  C3H404=CH2.qq.q§.  An  acid  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  cyanacet.ic  ether, 
or  by  carefully  oxidizing  malic  acid,  with  a  cold 
solution  of  potassic  dichromate.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  rhombohedral  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  melting  at  132°,  and  decomposing  at 
145‘  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid.  The 
alkali  salts,  only  of  this  acid,  are  easily  soluble  in 
water.  The  baric  salt,  0H2:(CO'O)2Ba,H2O,  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  groups  of  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  silver  and  lead  salts  are  crystal¬ 
line,  but  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

mal-6-nyl  y-re’-a,  s.  [Barbituric-acid.] 
ma'-ldo,  s.  [Hind.]  [See  the  compound.] 
maloo-creeper,  s. 

Bot. :  Bauhinia  racemosa. 

mal  -o-pe,  s.  [Gr.  rnalos— white  (?),  woolly  (?), 
or  soft  {!),  and  ope=v iew,  sight,  look.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvaceous  tribe, 
Malopese  (q.  v.).  Malope  malacoides  is  a  plant 
with  large  crimson  flowers  found  in  Barbary  and 
the  south  of  Europe. 

ma-15  -pe-8e,s.ph  [Mod.  Lat.  malop{e) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae. 

mal-plgh-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  malpigh{ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order,  Malpighi- 
acese  (q.  v.). 

mal-plgh-l-gi, s.  [Malpighian.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Malpighi- 
aceee  (q  v.).  Calyx  five-cleft,  partly  glandular; 
petals,  five-stalked  ;  stamens,  ten,  united  in  a  tube: 
ovary,  three-celled;  fruit,  fleshy,  with  three  crested 
stones.  The  bark  of  Malpighia  moureila,  called 
also  Byrsonima  crassifolia ,  is  used  in  Cayenne  as  a 
febrifuge.  M.  glabra  is  the  Barbadoes  cherry  of 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  eaten,  as  is  M.  urens. 

mal-plgh-I-a'-§e-39,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c., 
malpighi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -acece.] 

Bot. :  Malpighiads,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Sapindales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
■hrubs,  occasionally  climbing,  generally  having  op¬ 
posite  or  whorled  leaves  with  glands  on  the  stalk 
below.  Flowers  yellow,  red,  white,  or  very  rarely 
blue ;  calyx,  five-parted,  as  a  rule  glandular ;  petals 
five,  unguiculate ;  stamens  generally  ten  often 
monadelphous ;  carpels,  three,  two,  or  four  styles, 
distinct  or  united ;  fruit,  a  drupe,  a  woody  nut,  or  a 
samara.  At  least  400  are  found  in  South  Ainerica, 
others  in  Africa,  Asia,  Polynesia,  &c.  Known 
genera,  42 ;  species,  555. 

mal-plgh-i-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
malpighiace (ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.)  _ 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Malpighiaceee. 

2.  Spec.:  Having,  like  them, peltate  hairs. 


mal-plgh'-l-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  malpigh{ia ) ; 
pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Malpighiaceee  (q.  v.). 

Mal-pigh’-I-yn,  a.  [See  def.]  Discovered  by, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with,  Marcello  Malpighi, 
an  eminent  Italian  anatomist  (1628-1694).  He  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Mes¬ 
sina, _  and,  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
Malpighian-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy : 

.1.  Of  the  kidneys:  Small  reddish  granules,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  cortical  substance. 

2.  Of  the  spleen:  White  spherical  bodies,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  lymph  follicles.  They  disap¬ 
pear  in  badly-nourished  subjects,  hence  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  man  has  been  denied.  Carpenter,  however, 
asserts  that  they  are  normally  present  in  the  human 
spleen,  as  in  that  of  the  lower  mammalia. 

Malpighian-capsule,  s. 

Anat. :  The  dilated  extremity  of  each  uriniferous 
tubule  of  the  kidney. 

Malpighian-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Oval  enlargements  of  the  lymphoid  tissue 
surrounding  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery. 
These  bodies  are  sometimes  thickenings  on  the 
sides  of  the  arterioles;  more  commonly  they  sur¬ 
round  the  vessels.  Their  interior  consists  of  fine 
reticulum,  and  is  filled  with  lymphoid  cells,  pos¬ 
sessing  amoeboid  movements.  {Holden.) 
Malpighian-layer,  s. 

Anat.:  Bete  mucosum  (the  mucous  net),  the 
mucous  substance  situated  between  the  derma  and 
the  epidermis,  which  gives  color  to  the  skin;  it  is 
best  demonstrated  in  the  negro,  in  whom  it  is,  of 
course,  black. 

Malpighian-pyramids,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Conical,  medullary  masses,  occurring  in 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney.  Their  broad 
bases  are  directed  toward  the  surface,  and  their 
points  toward  the  sinus,  where  they  form  promi¬ 
nent  papillae.  Each  pyramid  represents  what  was 
originally  an  independent  lobe.  In  man  these  lobes 
coalesce,  though  the  pyramidal  arrangement  of  the 
tubes  remains.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  lobes 
are  permanently  separate. 

Malpighian-tubes,  s.pl. 

Compar.  Anat.:  A  number  of  ceecal  convoluted 
tubes  behind  the  pyloric  aperture  of  the  stomach, 
and  opening  into  the  intestine,  in  Masticating  In¬ 
sects.  These  tubes  are  now  regarded  as  performing 
renal  functions,  and  as  being  analogous  with  the 
kidneys  of  higher  animals. 

Malpighian-tuft,  s. 

Anat.:  An  arterial  vascular  tuft  inclosed  in  the 
Malpighian-capsule  (q.  v.).  It  is  about  inch  in 
diameter,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute 
red  point. 

mal-pS-ijT-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  posi¬ 
tion  (q.  v.) .]  A  wrong  position. 

mal-prac'-tlge,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng.  practice 
(q.  v.).j  An  evil  practice  or  action;  illegal  or  im¬ 
moral  conduct ;  actions  or  practice  contrary  to  law 
or  established  customs ;  practice  of  “surgery  or 
medicine  by  an  incompetent  person,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  harm  instead  of  good. 
mal'-stlck,s.  [Maulstick.] 
malt,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  mealt,  in  compos.  mealthus=a. 
malt-house,  from  mealt,  pa.  t.  of  meltan—to  melt; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  mout ;  Icel.  ma?f=malt,  melta— to 
malt;  Dan.  &  Sw.maff=malt;  Ger.  malz.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Grain,  usually  barley,  steeped  in  water  and 
fermented,  by  which  the  s  .rch  of  the  grain  is 
converted  into  saccharine  matter,  dried  on  a  kiln, 
and  then  used  in  brewing  ale,  stout,  beer,  or  porter, 
and  in  the  distillation  of  whisky. 

“  Malt  is  consumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and 
ale,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and  spirits.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Liquor  brewed  from  malt ;  beer,  malt-liquor. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  made  of 
malt. 

malt-barn,  s.  A  barn  in  which  malt  is  made  or 
kept. 

malt-drink,  s.  Liquor  made  from  malt;  beer, 
malt-dryer,  s.  A  device  to  hasten  the  drying  of 
malt  by  artificial  heat. 

malt-dust,  s.  The  grains  or  remains  of  malt. 

“  Malt-dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land,  and  a  great 
improver  of  barley.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

malt-floor,  s.  The  floor  of  an  oast  or  malt-dry¬ 
ing  room. 

“Empty  the  corn  from  the  cistern  into  the  malt-floor.” 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


*malt-horse,  s.  A  horse  employed  in  grinding 
malt ;  hence,  a  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

“He  has  no  more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse.” — Ben. 
Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  i.  5. 

malt-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  malt  is  made. 

malt-kiln,  s.  A  heated  chamber  in  which  malt 
is  dried,  in  order  to  check  the  germination  of  the 
grain  after  having  undergone  the  preliminary  proc¬ 
esses  of  steeping,  couching,  and  flooring;  an  oast. 

malt-liquor,  s.  The  same  as  Malt-deink  (q.  v.); 

*malt-mad,  a.  Maddened  with  drink;  intoxi¬ 
cated,  drunken ;  given  to  drink. 

“These  English  are  so  malt-mad.” — Beaum.  & Flet.:  The 
Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

malt-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  malt. 

malt-vinegar,  s.  Vinegar  made  from  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  malt. 

malt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Malt,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  convert  into  malt. 

“To mash  the  malted  barley  and  extract 
Its  flavor’d  strength.” 

Dodsley:  Agriculture,  I 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  malt;  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  malt¬ 
ster. 

2.  To  be  converted  into  malt. 

“  To  house  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will  maks 
it  malt  worse.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*3.  To  drink  malt  liquor. 

“  On  principle  never  malted.” — Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 


*mal-ta-lent,  *male-ta-lent,  s.  [O.  Fr.J 
1.  Ill-humor,  ill-will,  spleen,  spite. 

“In  him  bewrayed  great  grudge  and  maltalent  ” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  61. 


2.  An  evil  inclination. 

Mal-te§e  ,  a. &s.  [En g.Malt(a);  -ese.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island  ot 
Malta,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Malta; 
the  people  of  Malta. 


Maltese-cross,  s.  A  cross  formed  of  four  arrow¬ 
heads  meeting  at  the  points ;  the 
badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  _  The 
eight  points  of  this  cross  are  said  to 
symbolize  the  eight  beatitudes. 

Maltese-dog,  Maltese-terrier,  s. 

A  small  variety  of  spaniel,  with  long, 
silky  hair,  most  frequently  white.  The 
muzzle  is  round. 


Maltese-mushroom,  s. 

Bot. :  Cynomorium  coccineum. 

mal'-thg,,  s.  [Gr.  malthe— soft  wax.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Mortar. 

2.  Min. :  According  to  Pliny,  this  name  was  used 
for  an  inflammable  mud  which  flowed  from  a  pool 
at  Samosata,  Commagene,  North  Syria,  and  resem¬ 
bling  naphtha.  It  has  since  been  used  to  designate 
the  viscid  bitumens.  Dana  includes  it  among  his 
Pittoliums. 


Maltese- 

cross. 


mal-tha-§ite,  s.  [Gr  malthakos=solt;  Ger. 
malthacit,  malthazit,  maltazit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Smectite  (q.  v.),  occuningin 
thin  laminae,  or  scales,  among  blocks  of  weathered 
basalt,  at  SteindOrfel,  Lausitz,  Germany. 

mal'-the,  s.  [Maltha.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians,  family 
Pediculati.  Anterior  portion  of  the  body  very 
broad  and  depressed;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
snout  produced  into  a  more  or  less  prominent  proc¬ 
ess,  beneath  which  there  is  a  tentacle,  retractile 
into  a  cavity.  Jaws  and  palate  with  viLLiform 
teeth.  Skin  with  numerous  conical  protuberances. 
Soft  dorsal  fin,  and  very  short  gill.  The  carpal 
bones  are  produced,  and  support  the  pectorals, 
which  somewhat  resemble  short  legs.  Habitat, 
American  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Malthe  vespertilio 
is  a  tropical  and  M.  cubifrons  a  northern  species. 
{Giinther.) 

Mal-thu§'-l-g.n,  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  •  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  Thoma9 
Robert  Malthus  (1766-1834).  His  Essay  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Population  was  first  published  in  1798,  and 
has  gone  through  many  editions. 

“Mr.  Sadler’s  two  principal  works  .  .  .  in  which  the 
Malthusian  doctrines  were  impugned.” — Cates:  Diet.  Gem. 
Biog.  (1875),  p.  984. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  Malthus;  one  who 
holds  that  some  check  is  necessary  to  prevent  over¬ 
population. 

“Defer  marriage  till  late  in  life,  as  advocated  by  the 
old  Malihusians  of  the  ascetic  school.” — Dr.  H.  A.  Allbutt; 
Malthusian  Tracts,  No.  4. 


b<511,  hdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  (jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -ti°n,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$L 
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Jfflal-thu§’-I-an-I§m,  subst.  [Eng.  Malthusian 
(rq.  v.) ;  -ism.]  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  cor¬ 
responding  word  does  not  exist  in  French.] 

Social  Science :  The  teaching  of  Malthus,  or  of 
any  other  writer  holding  similar  views,  on  the 
population  question.  The  first  principle  of  Malthus 
may  be  thus  enunciated:  That  while  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  in  an  arithmetical, 
the_  increase  of  population  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
This  leads  him  to  consider  checks  to  population — a 
subject  which  has  occupied  the  minds  of  thinkers 
from  the  days  of  Plato  ( Laws ,  v.,  Repub.,  v.)  and 
Aristotle  ( Polit .,  vii.  16)  to  our  own  time.  These 
i may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  (1)  Moral 
restraint,  (2)  vice,  and  (3)  misery.  Malthus  un¬ 
hesitatingly  rejects  the  second,  and  endeavors  to 
eliminate  the  third  check  by  inculcating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  moral  self-restraint.  He  emphatically  teaches 
that  parentage  involves  weighty  responsibility,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  imprudent  but  immoral  to  bring 
human  beings  into  the  world  without  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  able  to  provide  for  them.  The  state¬ 
ment.  of  Malthus,  that  population,  unchecked, 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  is  inexact;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  population  tends  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 

“A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  had  recently- 
attacked  him  severely  for  Malthusianism.” — The  Public 
Health,  Aug.,  1868,  p.  209. 

malt'-In,  s.  [En g.  malt;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  ferment,  said  by  Dubrun- 
faut  to  be  present  in  malt  and  in  all  cereal  grains, 
and  to  be  much  more  active  than  diastase.  It  is 
precipitated  from  a  concentrated  extract  of  malt 
by  alcohol  60  o.  p.  Dubrunfaut  further  asserts  that 
diastase_  is  merely  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  maltin,  and  that  the  latter  is  really  the  active 
principle  of  malt. 

malt’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Malt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Chem,.:  The  process  by  which  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
or  any  other  description  of  grain  is  converted  into 
malt.  It  consists  of  four  operations:  viz.,  steeping, 
couching,  flooring,  and  kiln-drying.  The  grain  is 
steeped  in  water  for  from  30  to  50  hours,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  to  enable  it  to  take 
up  enough  moisture  to  soften  it.  The  water  is  then 
drained  from  the  cistern,  and  the  softened  grain 
thrown  out  into  a  rectangular  vessel  called  a  couch, 
where  it  remains  until  germination  has  fairly  com¬ 
menced.  As  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
too  rapidly,  the  grain  is  at  the  end  of  20  or  24  hours 
thrown  on  the  floor  to  a  depth  varying  from  10  or  12 
inches  to.  3  or  4  inches  according  to  the  season. 
On  the  floor  the  germination  is  regulated,  the  grain 
being  turned  every  four  or  five  hours,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  brought  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  When  the 
acrospire  has  reached  about  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  seed,  the  grain  is  then  spread  more 
thinly  on  the  floor,  that  it  may  wither,  and  that 
germination  may  be  arrested.  At  the  end  of  five  or 
six  days  after  the  grain  has  left  the  cistern,  it  is 
thrown  on  the  kiln,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a 
gradual  heat,  not  exceeding  60°  for  pale  malt,  77° 
for  amber  malt,  and  93°  for  brown  or  , porter  malt. 
The  object  in  malting  is  not,  as  stated  in  many  old 
works,  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  sugar, 
but  to  develop  certain  soluble  albuminous  bodies 
which  possess  the  power  of  rapidly  changing  starch 
into  sugar  in  presence  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
§7°  to  70°.  Good  barley  yields  about  80  per  cent,  by 
weight,  or  109  per  cent,  by  measure  of  dry  malt, 
malting-apparatus,  s. 

Brewing:  A  vessel  in  which  ground  malt  is 
steeped  to  make  the  infusion  known  as  wort ;  this, 
with  the  addition  of  decoction  of  hops  and  ferment¬ 
ation,  becomes  beer. 

malt'-man,  *malte-man,  s.  [Eng.  malt,  and 
man.]  A  maltster  (q.  v.).  {Gascoigne :  Steel  Glas, 
p.  79.) 

*malt-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  malt,  and  master .]  A 
maltster  (q.  v.).  {Adams:  Works,  ii.  246.) 
*mal-tolt,  s.  [Maletolt.] 
jnalt'-ose,  s.  [Eng.  malt;  -ose.] 

Chem.:  Ci2H220n.  Malt-sugar.  A  form  of  sugar 
obtained  by  the  action  of  malt  extract  or  diastase 
on  starch  paste.  It  is  not  so  soluble  as  dextrose, 
and  much  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  direct  fermentation,  but  by  the  continued 
action  of  yeast  it  is  converted  into  glucose,  which 
then  yields  alcohol.  Its  optical  rotatory  power  is 
139°  for  the  sodium  ray,  and  150°  for  the  transition 
tint,  and  its  copper  reducing  power  about  62°. 

mal-treat',  V.  t.  [Fr.  maltraiter,  from  Lat.  male 
a^badly,  ill,  and  tracto= to  handle,  to  treat;  Ital. 
maltrattare.]  To  treat  badly  or  roughly;  to  ill- 
use,  to  abuse. 

“It  was  a  little  hard  to  maltreat  him  after.” — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 


mal-treat  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mal,  and  Eng.  treat¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  maltreating;  the  state  of 
being  maltreated ;  ill-treatment,  abuse,  ill-usage. 

malt-ster,  s.  [En g.  malt;  -ster.]  A  man  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  malt. 

malt  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  malt,  and  worm.]  One 
who  is  over-fond  of  or  indulges  in  malt  or  other 
liquor ;  a  tippler. 

“Mad  mustachio,  purple-hued  maltworms.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

malt'-y,  a.  [Eng.  malt ;  - y .]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  malt. 

“In  an  auriferous  and  malty  shower.” — Dickens:  Bleak 
House,  ch.  xl. 

ma'-lum  (pi.  ma'-lj),  subst.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of 
malus=h&A.]  Evil. 

J(l)  Malum  in  se :  An  evil  in  itself. 

2)  Malum  prohibitum:  An  act  wrong  because 
prohibited  by  law  ;  a  prohibited  wrong. 

*mal’-vire,  s.  [Fr.  malheur.]  Misfortune,  ill  luck. 
“  A  woful  wight  full  of  malure.” 

Chaucer:  Dreame. 

♦mal-y-rl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  malur(us ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufli.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Soft-tailed  Warblers.  According  to  Gray 
a  sub-family  of  Sylviad®,  his  first  family  of  denti- 
rostral  insessorial  birds,  of  which  alurus  (q.  v.)  is 
the  typical  genus. 

mal’-v-rlne,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  malur(us) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -me.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sub-family  Malurin®  (q.  v.). 

“Perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of  the  malurine 
birds  is  the  beautiful  little  Emeu  Wren.” — Wood:  Plus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  274. 

ma-liir  -us,  subst.  [Gr.  malos— soft,  and  oura= a 
tail.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  Gray’s  sub-family 
Malurin®.  All  the  species  are  from  Australia  or 
Tasmania.  The  males  are  distinguished  by  brilliant 
plumage.  Malurus  is  included  in  the  Linnaan 
genus  Motacilla  (q.  v.). 

mal  -va,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  malache= a  mallow; 
malasso = to  soften  ;  from  the  relaxing  properties  of 
the  mallows,  or  from  their  downy  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Mallows,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mal- 
ve®  and  the  order  Malvace®.  Calyx  surrounded  by 
a  three-leaved  involucre,  carpels  numerous,  circu¬ 
larly  arranged,  one-seeded.  Sixteen  species  are 
known.  Three  of  the  best  known  are  Malva  sylves- 
tris,  M.  rotundifolia,  and  M.  moschata.  The  first 
has  three  to  seven-lobed  crenate-serrate  leaves,  and 
large  pale,  purple,  or  blue  flowers ;  the  second  has 
reniform  obscurely-lobed  crenate  leaves,  pale  lilac 
or  whitish  flowers,  and  the  third  five  to  seven-partite 
leaves  and  pinnatifid  lobes,  and  rosy  or  white  flow¬ 
ers.  Cavanilles  found  that  the  bark  of  M.  crispa 
could  be  made  into  cordage.  M.  parviflora  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  India,  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  a 
potherb.  The  seeds  are  used  as  a  demulcent  in 
coughs  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder.  M.  rotundifolia 
and  M.  sylvestris,  both  of  which  grow  in  India,  are 
employed  as  demulcents ;  the  seeds  of  the  former 
are  applied  externally  in  skin  diseases. 

mal-va e-se,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  malvaceus 
^pertaining  to  mallows,  like  mallows,  mallow¬ 
shaped.] 

Bot.:  Mallowworts,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exo¬ 
gens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alliance  Malvales.  It 
consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate 
more  or  less  divided  stipulate  leaves,  the  hairs,  if 
any  are  present,  stellate.  Peduncles  usually  axil¬ 
lary,  flowers  large,  showy,  surrounded  by  bracts. 
Sepals  five,  three,  or  four,  valvate  in  mstivation. 
Petals,  as  many  as  the  sepals.  Stamens,  indefinite, 
monadelphous  ;  anthers  one-celled,  reniform,  burst¬ 
ing  transversely  ;  ovary  consisting  of  many  carpels, 
arranged  around  a  common  axis  ;  styles  as  many  as 
the  carpels.  Fruit,  capsular  or  baccate ;  seeds,  one 
pr  more  in  each  carpel.  Found  largely  in  the  trop¬ 
ics,  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  temperate  climates. 
They  are  mucilaginous,  and  without  exception 
wholesome  (Lindley) .  Known  genera  60,  species 
700. 

mal-va-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Malvacea:.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  order  Malvace®. 
mal'-V&l,  a.  [Lat.  malv(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  genus 
Malva  (q.v.). 

IT  The  Malval  Alliance :  [Malvales.]  (Lindley.) 
mal-va'-le§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  malvalis, 
from  Lat.  malva  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens.  They 
have  monodichlamydeous  flowers  ;  placenta  in  the 
axil  of  the  fruit ;  a  valvate  calyx  ;  an  imbricated  or 
twisted  corolla,  definite  or  indefinite  stamens,  and 
little  or  no  albumen.  Lindley  included  under  it  the 
orders  Sterculiace®,  Byttneriace®,  Vivianiace®, 
Tropceolace®,  Malvace®,  and  Tiliace®. 


mal  -ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  malv(a) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.]  ,  „  , 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Malvace® 
(q.  v.). 

mal-ver-sa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  madverser—  to 
behave  ill  in  office;  Lat.  male=badly,  ill,  and  ver- 
sor= to  dwell,  to  be  engaged  in.]  Evil,  wicked,  or 
improper  conduct ;  mean  artifices ;  fraudulent 
tricks ;  espec.,  improper  conduct  or  misbehavior  in 
an  office  or  employment ;  as.  fraud,  breach  of  trust, 
extortion,  &c. 
mam,  s.  [Mamma.] 

m^-ma',  mam-ma',  s.  [See  def. ;  cf.  Sp.  mama; 
Ital.  mamma ;  Dut.  mama;  French  maman ;  Ger. 
mama,  mdmme ,  memme;  Wei.  mam=mother ;  Lat. 
mamma= the  breast.]  [Mamma.]  An  infantine 
term  for  mother,  composed  of  a  repetition  of  one  of 
the  earliest  articulations  of  the  human  voice. 

mam  -a-luke,  mam -e-luke,  *mam-louk, 
*mem-10Uk,  s.  [Fr.  mamaluc,  from  Arab,  mamluk 
=  a  purchased  slave,  from  malaka— he  possessed; 
Sp.  mameluco;  Ital.  mammaluco.]  One  of  the 
former  mounted  soldiers  of  Egypt,  consisting  orig¬ 
inally  of  Circassian  slaves  of  the  Bey,  introduced  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1254  they  had  increased 
so  much  in  power  that  one  of  their  number  became 
Sultan,  the  dynasty  lasting  till  1517.  They  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  even  after  its  overthrow  by  Selim 
I.,  to  be  the  virtual  ruling  class  in  Egypt.  In  1811 
they  were  treacherously  butchered  to  the  number 
of  470  by  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  Cairo, 
and  soon  after  practically  disappeared  from  his¬ 
tory. 

ma~man-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Maman;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  polyhalite  in  phys¬ 
ical  characters,  but  differing  in  having  the  potash, 
magnesia  and  lime  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  2 :  3.  Found  in 
nodules  at  the  salt  mine  of  Maman,  Persia,  associ¬ 
ated  with  carnallite. 

*mam  -bling,  s.  {Prob.,  the  same  as  Mumbling.] 
[Mumble.]  A  mumbling. 

“  In  such  a  mambling  of  profession,” — Bp.  Hall:  Chris¬ 
tian  Moderation,  bk.  ii.,  §  2. 

mam'-e-lon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mammae  the 
breast.]  A  small  hill  or  mound,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  woman’s  breast.  The  word 
acquired  a  position  in  the  English  language  owing 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  defensive  works  of 
Sebastopol  was  called  the  Mamelon. 

ma-mes-tra,  s.  [The  name  of  a  city,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Lower  Armenia.  ( McNicoll .)] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Apamid®. 
The  fore  wings  are  dark  gray,  varied  with  black, 
and  with  a  white  line  and  spot,  shaped  like  U. 
Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  three-quarters. 
Larva  feeds  in  August  and  September  on  the  heart 
of  cabbages,  geraniums,  &c. ;  the  perfect  insect  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  May.  Mamestra  persicarice 
is  the  Dot.  It  is  blackish,  purplish,  and  with  yel¬ 
low  dots.  Its  expansion  of  wing  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half. 

mam-Il-lar  -I-a,  mam-mll-lar’-I~a,  s.  [Latin 

mamill(a),  dimin.  of  mamma= a  breast,  a  teat; 
suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactace®,  having  a  fleshy  stem 
covered  with  teat-like  projections,  spirally  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  radiating  spines  from  each  teat,  and 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  ones.  The 
species  are  mostly  Mexican, 
mam'-il-lar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Mammillary.] 

*mam'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  mam;  -ish.]  Foolish,  ef¬ 
feminate. 

“  Some  mamish  monsters  can  question  it.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Works,  v.  464. 

mam  -ma  (pi.  mam-mse),  s.  [Lat.  mamma— 
the  breast.]  [Mama.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Mama  (q.  v.). 

“  ‘And  who’s  blind  now,  mammal’  the  urchin  cried.” 

Prior:  Venus  Mistaken. 

2.  Anat.  (pi.):  The  breasts;  they  exist  in  the 
male  as  well  as  in  the  female,  but  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  In  the  female  they  increase  in  size  until 
about  the  twentieth  year,  but  do  not  secrete  milk 
until  after  pregnancy  has  taken  place.  In  struct¬ 
ure  the  mammary  gland  is  conglomerate,  consist¬ 
ing  of  lobes  held  together  by  firm,  dense  areolar 
tissue,  the  lobes  are  composed  of  lobules,  and  they 
of  minute  crecal  vesicles,  the  ultimate  terminations 
of  the  excretory  duct.  Near  the  center  of  each 
mamma  is  the  nipple,  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a 
colored  tint,  at  first  pink,  but  after  impregnation 
becoming  permanently  brown. 

mam'-mse-form,  a.  [Latin  mammae  =  breasts, 
teats,  a n d  forma = form . ] 

Bot.,  <&c.:  Teat-shaped,  conical  with  a  rounded 
apex,  mamillary. 

mam’-mal,  s.  [Mammalia.] 

Zodl. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  class  Mamma¬ 
lia  (q.  v.). 
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mam-ma’-ll-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Latin  mam- 
malts  =  of  or  for  the  breasts,  good  for  diseases  of 
the  breast ;  among  modern  naturalists  =  having 
breasts,  from  mamma  =  a  breast,  a  teat,  a  dug  of 
animals.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Mammals:  the  highest  class  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebrate  sub-kingdom.  The  individuals  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  possession  of  mamma  (teats),  enabling 
them  to  suckle  their  young.  The  class  is  sometimes 
popularly  but  erroneously  called  Quadrupeds  (four- 
footed  animals).  So,  however,  are  some  reptiles, 
as  lizards  and  crocodiles,  and  some  amphibians,  as 
frogs  and  newts.  On  the  other  hand,  whales  are 
not  four-footed,  yet  they  are  akin  to  the  warm¬ 
blooded  quadrupeds,  and  like  them  suckle  their 
young,  which  are  brought  forth  alive.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  Linnseus  introduced  the  term  Mammalia, 
now  universally  accepted.  They  have  red,  warm 
blood,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  Birds,  but  dif¬ 
fering  from  Reptiles,  Amphibians  and  Fishes.  The 
mouth  is  conce  aled  by  lips  and  armed  with  bony  and 
enameled  teeth;  each  ramus  of  the  mandible  is 
composed  of  a  simple  piece  of  bone.  The  covering 
is  of  hair.  Normally,  there  are  four  limbs,  which 
in  some  aquatic  members  of  the  class  are  modified 
into  fins.  The  toes  are  generally  five.  Most  of  the 
bones  are  solid  or  have  cavities  filled  with  marrow, 
the  air-cells  which  aid  in  imparting  lightness  to  the 
bones  of  birds  being,  as  a  rule,  absent.  The  bones 
of  the  cranium  and  of  the  face  are  immovably  fixed 
to  each  other.  The  cranium  is  larger  than  in  other 
vertebrates,  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  only  two 
pieces.  The  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into 
five  regions,  the  cervical,  the  dorsal,  the  lumbar, 
the  sacral,  and  the  caudal  vertebrae.  [Vertebra,  j 
Like  birds  and  reptiles,  the  Mammalia  have  an 
amnion.  The  allantoid  ceases  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  or  is  placentif erous.  The  brain 
possesses  a  corpus  callosum.  The  heart  has  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles.  The  respiration  is  by 
lungs.  There  is  a  complete  diaphragm.  Linnaeus 
divided  the  class  into  seven  orders:  Primates, 
Bruta,  Ferae,  Glires,  Pecora,  Belluae,  and  Cete: 
Cuvier  into  Bimana,  Quadrumana,  Carnassiers, 
Marsupialia,  Rodentia,  Edentata,  Pachydermata, 
Ruminantia,  and  Cetacea. 

2.  PaloBont. :  As  most  of  the  older  geological  stra  ta 
are  marine,  and  the  larger  number  of  mammals  ter¬ 
restrial,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  remains 
of  the  latter  will  be  found.  Besides  the  animals  so 
highly  organized  probably  came  late  upon  the  scene. 
A  mammalian  genus,  Microlestes,  appears  in  the 
Upper  Trias  of  England,  and  Dromotherium  in  the 
Trias  of  America.  Mammalian  remains  exist  in 
the  Stonesfield  Slate  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  and  in 
the  Upper  Oolite  of  America.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  marsupial.  Cretaceous  forms  have 
not  yet  been  found.  In  1871  Sir  Charles  Lyell  made 
a  census  of  the  known  secondary  mammals,  reckon¬ 
ing  four  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  Wurtemberg,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  and  North  Carolina,  four  in  the  Great 
Oolite  of  Stonesfield,  and  fourteen  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck  Oolite  of  Swanage.  Every  division  of  the 
Tertiary  has  its  appropriate  mammals,  nearly  all 
placental,  pachyderms  being  specially  prominent. 
[Myth.] 

mam-ma  -11-an,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  mammali(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mam¬ 
malia  or  mammals. 

mam-m?L-lIf -er-OuS,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  mammalia ; 
fero= to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Containing  the  remains  of  mammals;  as,  a  mam- 
malif  erous  crag.  [Norfolk-crag.] 

“  They  are  the  same  mammalij erous  strata  to  which  the 
geologist  turns  when  looking  for  remains  illustrative  of 
the  extinct  fauna  of  the  post-glacial  age.”— Wilson:  Pre • 
historic  Man ,  ch.  iii. 

mam-ma-log -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  mammalog(y) ; 
-ical ;  French  mammalogique.  The  only  example  in 
Littr6  is  from  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  April, 
I860.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  science  of  mammalogy  (q.  v.). 

“According  to  mammalogical  systems,  which  at  different 
times  have  been  proposed.” — Owen:  Class.  Mammalia, 
p.  34. 

mam-mal  -O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  mammalog(y ) ;  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  mammalogy;  one  who  writes  or 
treats  of  mammiferous  animals  or  the  mammals. 

mam-mal  -6-gjr,  subst.  [Eng.  mammal,  and  Gr. 
logos=a  treatise,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  mam¬ 
mals  ;  the  science  or  doctrine  of  mammals  or  mam¬ 
miferous  animals. 

ma,m'-ni(i-rf,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mammarius, 
from  mamma=the  breast.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast  or  paps: 
thus  there  are  mammary  glands,  mammary  arter¬ 
ies,  &c. 

mam  -me-g.,  s.  [Latinized  from mdmmee  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Clusiace®,  tribe  Garcinieas.  The 
only  known  species,  Mammea  americana,  the  Mam- 
mee  Apple,  or  South  American  Apricot,  is  a  large 
tree  with  snowy  odoriferous  flowers.  The  fruits  are 


several  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  double  rind,  the 
outer  one  leather};,  the  inner  with  yellowish  pulp 
like  that  of  an  apricot.  It  is  bitter,  but  nourishing, 
and  good  for  pectoral  complaints.  It  is  eaten  raw 
or  cut  in  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  boiled.  The 

turn  derived  from  the  bark  is  used  by  negroes  for 
estroying  chigoes  in  their  feet. 

mam  -mee,  subst.  [Native  name  in  tropical 
America.] 

Bot.:  Lucuma mammosum.  [Marmalade.] 
mammee-apple,  mammee-tree,  s.  [Mammea.] 
*mam-mel  -i§re  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  mamellibre, 
from  mamelle—\isA.  mamilla,  dimin.  of  mamma— 
the  breast.] 

Old  Armor:  A  plate  of  steel  secured  to  the  hau¬ 
berk,  beneath  the  cyclas,  for  additional  protection. 
Also  one  of  two  circular  plates  placed  on  the  breast¬ 
plate,  to  which  the  helmet,  sword,  or  dagger  was 
secured  by  a  chain  to  prevent  its  loss  by  a  sudden 
blow. 

♦mam'-mer,  v.  i.  [Prob.  an  imitative,  as  if  from 
the  repetition  of  the  syllables  ma  or  mam ;  cf .  Mid. 
Eng.  mamelen,  momelen;  Ger.  mammeln;  Dut. 
mommelen  =  to  mumble  (q.  v.).]  To  hesitate;  to 
stand  as  one  muttering  and  in  doubt. 

“What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny. 

Or  stand  so  mammering  on?” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

♦mam  -mer-Ing,  ♦mam-er-ing,  *mam-er-yng, 

subst.  [Mammer.J  A  state  of  hesitation  or  doubt. 

“She  stode  still  in  a  doubte  and  in  a  mameryng  which 
way  she  might  take.”— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  760. 

♦mam  -met,  ♦mam  -mot,  s.  [O.  Fr.  Mahommet 
=an  idol,  from  Mohammed  or  Mahomet,  from  the 
false  idea  that  Mohammedans  were  idolaters.] 
[Mattmet,  Mawmet.] 

1.  An  idol.  Great  injustice  was  done  in  making 
the  name  of  Mohammed  synonymous  with  an  idol, 
while  one  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  religion 
introduced  by  the  great  Arabian,  was  its  uncompro¬ 
mising  hostility  to  every  kind  of  idolatry.  But 
almost  the  only  one  of  the  non-Christian  faiths  of 
the  world  practically  known  to  our  ancestors  was 
Mohammedism,  and  it  was  made  to  stand  as  the 
type  of  all  false  religions,  idolatrous  as  well  as  non- 
id  ol  a  tr  ous. 

2.  A  doll,  a  puppet ;  a  figure  dressed  up. 

“I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  :  this  is  no  world, 

To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 
♦mam  -met-rous,  a.  [Eng.  mammetr{y ) ;  -ous.] 
Idolatrous. 

“Their  most  monstrous  mass  or  mammetrous  mazan.” — 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  166. 

*mam-met-ry,  s.  [Mahometry,  Maumetry.] 

1.  Mohammedism. 

2.  Idolatry.  [Mammet.] 

mam  -mle,  mam  -my,  s.  [Mamma.] 

1.  A  child’s  name  for  mother. 

2.  An  old  negro  woman.  ( Southern  U.  S .) 
mam -ml-f  er,  s.  [Lat.  mamma— a  breast,  and 
fero— to  bear.]  An  animal  which  has  breasts  or 
paps  for  suckling  its  young ;  a  mammal. 

mam-mlf-er-ous,  a.  [English  mammifer;  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Having  breasts  or  paps,  and  suckling 
its  young;  having  the  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  mammal.  {Lyell.) 

mam  -mi-form,  a.  [Lat.  mamma=a  breast,  and 
forma=tovm,  shape;  Fr.  mammiforme.]  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  paps. 

mam-mll-la  {pi.  mam-mll'-lae),  s.  [Latin, 
dimin.  of  mamma= a  breast.] 

I.  Anat. :  The  nipple. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  (Sing.)  The  apex  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule. 

2.  (PI.)  Teats  like  tubercles  on  the  surface  of 
plants,  as  on  Mamillaria. 

mam'-mil-lar-^,  ma-mil  -lar-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
mamillaris,  from  mamilla,  dimin.  of  mamma— a 
breast.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breasts  or 
paps ;  resembling  a  pap. 

2.  Geol.:  Having  the  surface  studded  over  with 
rounded  projections.  (Lyell.) 

3.  Min.:  An  imitative  shape  resembling  that  of 
the  breast,  mostly  occurring  in  minerals  having  a 
stalagmitic  origin.  The  surface  consists  of  a  group 
of  rounded  prominences,  and  is  distinguished  from 
botryoidal  (a.  v.)  ,  by  a  portion  only  of  the  globule 
or  sphere  being  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  mass. 
B.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  A  surface  studded  over  with  rounded  pro¬ 
jections. 

mammillary-eminences,  s.  pi. 

/\  natomy  * 

1.  More  or  less  marked  prominences  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  anfractuosities  of  the  cranium. 


2.  White  round  medullary  tubercles,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind 
the  gray  substance,  from  which  the  infnndihnlnm 
arises.  ( Dunglison .) 

mammillary-process,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  A  tubercle  projecting  backward  from 
each  superior  articular  process  of  certain  vertebrae. 
Called  by  Owen  Metapophysis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.:  [Mammiform.] 

mam  -mil-late,  mam  -mll-lat-ed,  a.  [As  if 

from  a  Lat.  mammillatus.] 

1.  Min.:  The  same  as  Mammillary,  A.  3. 

2.  Pathol.:  Having  mammiform  projections  on 
its  surface. 

_  3.  ZoOl.  (of  the  apex  of  some  shells) :  Rounded 
like  a  nipple. 

mammillated-liver,  s. 

Pathol.:  Cirrhosis  (q.  v.). 

mam-mll-la  -tion,  s.  [English  mammill(ate) ; 
-ation.] 

Pathol.:  A  term  adopted  as  the  translation  of 
the  French  Mat  mammilloni.  A  corrugated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which,  if 
slight,  may  be  pathological ;  but,  if  more  extensive, 
may  be  pathognomic  of  polypus  of  the  stomach. 
(Dunglison.) 

mam  -mil-loid,  a.  [Latin  mammilla— a  little 
breast,  a  pap,  and  Gr.  eidos= appearance,  form.] 
Shaped  like  or  resembling  a  pap  or  nipple.  ( Owen.) 

*mam  -mock,  ♦mam-moc,  ♦mam-oc]B(  subst. 
[Prob.  from  Gael.  mam=  a  round  hill,  a  handful, 
with  dimin.  suff.  -ock  (as  in  hillock).]  A  shapeless 
piece. 

*mam  -m6ck,  v.  t.  [Mammock,  s.]  To  tear  in  or 
into  pieces ;  to  fall  to  pieces. 

“He  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how 
he  mammocked  it  I” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

mam'-m6-dis,  s.  [Hind,  mahmiidi  —  a  kind  of 
fine  muslin.] 

Fabric:  Coarse,  plain  Indian  muslins. 

Mam  -mon,  mam  -mon,  s.  [Latin  mammcma, 
from  Gr.  mamonas,  from  Syrian  mamdnd = riches. 
Cf.  Heb. matmon=a  treasure,  from  taman— to  hide; 
Chaldee  mammOn,  rndmon.  ] 

1.  Scripture  and  Poetry  (of  the  form  Mammon) : 
According  to  Schleusner,  the  Syrian  God  of  riches, 
but  no  traces  have  been  obtained  of  an  idol  actually 
worshiped  under  that  name  in  Syria.  The  word  is, 
therefore,  now  held  to  be  a  mere  personification  of 
riches.  It  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  in  Matt.  vi.  24, 
and  Luke  xvi.  9.  Milton  poetically  makes  Mammon 
a  fallen  angel  of  sordid  character. 

“  Mammon  led  them  on 
Mammon  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  678. 

2.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  mammon) :  Riches, 
wealth. 

“ Mammon  is  riches  or  aboundance  of  goods.” — Tyndall: 
Works,  p.  233. 

mam  -mon-Ish,  adj.  [English  mammon;  -ish.] 
Devoted  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pursuit  of 
riches  ;  inspired  or  actuated  by  mammonism  (q.  v.). 

mam  -m6n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  mammon ;  -ism.]  De¬ 
votion  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pursuit  of 
riches. 

“  If  all  except  mammonism  be  a  vain  grimace.” — Carlyle-. 
Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

mam'-mon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  mammon;  -ist.]  One 
devoted  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  riches;  a  worldly  person;  a 
worldling. 

mam-mon-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  mammon;  -ite.]  The 

same  as  Mammonist  (q.  v.). 

“  When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial 
fee.”  Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  i.  45. 

mam-mon-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  mammoniz(e) ; 
•ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  mammonizing ;  a 
rendering  mammonish  or  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  wealth. 

mam'-mSn-Ize,  v.  t.  [En g.  mammon;  -ize.]  To 
render  mammonish ;  to  actuate  with  a  spirit  of 
mammonism. 

mam'-mose,  a.  [Lat.  mamma=a  breast.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  or  shape  of  a  breast;  breast-shaped. 

mam'-moth,  s.  &  a.  [Russ,  mamant'— a  mam¬ 
moth  ( Skeat ).  Skeat  dismisses  as  absurd  the  etymol. 
from  Arab,  behemoth  or  mehemoth;  but  for  the 
other  side  see  Geol.  Mag.  (1880),  p.  408.  Littr6  says 
the  word  is  of  unknown  origin.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Palceont.:  Elephas  primigenius.  The  first  mam¬ 
moth  discovered  was  found  imbedded  in  ice  in  1799 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lena,  by  a  Tungoosian  fisher¬ 
man  named  Schumachoff.  A  Russian  engineer, 
named  Benkendorf,  thus  describes  a  mammoth  un¬ 
earthed  from  a  tundra  (q.  v.)  in  the  north  of  Siberia, 


bfiil,  bb^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  3hg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


mammoth-tree 
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where  so  many  lie  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
the  remains  of  Cervus  megnceros  in  the  peat-bogs  of 
Ireland : 

“Picture  to  yourself  an  elephant,  with  a  body  covered 
with  thick  fur,  about  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen 
in  length,  with  tusks  eight  feet  long,  thick,  and  curving 
outward  at  their  ends,  a  stout  trunk  of  six  feet  in  length, 
colossal  limbs  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  a  tail 
naked  to  the  end,  which  was  covered  with  thick  tufty  hair. 
His  parchment-like  large  naked  ears  lay  fearfully  turned 
up  over  the  head  ;  about  the  shoulders  and  back  he  had 
stiff  hair,  about  a  foot  in  length  like  a  mane  .  .  .  Un¬ 
der  the  outer  hair  there  appeared  everywhere  a  wool, 
very  soft,  warm,  and  thick,  and  of  a  yellow-brown  color. 
4s  compared  with  our  Indian  elephants,  the  head  was 
rough,  the  brain-case  low  and  narrow,  but  the  trunk  and 
mouth  were  larger.” 

Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  treating  of  the  range  of 
the  mammoth  in  time  and  space,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  existed  in  Britain  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Glacial  period.  Its  remains  are  found 
in  France  in  “  enormous  abundance;”  there  it  was 
contemporary  with  the  Cave-men  of  the  Pleistocene, 
as  is  proved  by  a  spirited  engraving  of  it  on  a  piece 
of  mammoth  ivory  found  in  the  Cave  of  La  Made¬ 
leine,  Dordogne  ;  it  has  been  found  in  nearly  every 
county  in  England:  and,  broadly  speaking,  its  range 
extended  “over  the  whole  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.”  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  teeth 
of  the  mammoth  found  in  the  northern  regions  have 
narrow  plates,  while  the  plates  of  those  discovered 
further  south  are  broad.  This  Prof.  Darwin  attrib¬ 
utes  to  difference  of  food.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
“  that  the  mammoth  may  be  taken  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Indian  elephant.”  To  show  how  plentiful 
these  animals  once  were  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Howorth  says  that  from  1825  to  1S31  there  were 
never  less  than  1,500  poods  of  fossil  ivory  sold  at 
Yakutsk,  and  one  year  the  sale  reached  2,000  poods ; 
and  similar  ivory  was  offered  for  sale  in  Khiva  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century. 

.B.  Asadj.:  Resembling  the  mammoth  in  point  of 
size;  gigantic,  immense ;  as,  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  the  Mammoth  Tree  in  California, 
mammoth-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Wellingtonia  gigantea;  called  also  Sequoia 
gigantea,  for  Wellingtonia  is  scarcely  a  distinct 
genus.  The  largest  known  specimen,  that  in  the 
Mammoth  Grove  at  Calaveras  in  Upper  California, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  Americans  in 
1850,  was  327,  feet  high  by  90  in  circumference.  It  is 
the  loftiest  of  known  trees,  and  is  believed  to  be 
from  3,000  to  4,000  years  old.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Conifer®  (Pin ace®),  tribe  Abietin®. 

*mam.’-mo-thrept,  s.  [Gr.  mammothreptos,  from 
mamma— a.  mother,  a  grandmother,  and  treplio= to 
nourish.]  A  child  brought  up  by  its  grandmother; 
a  spoiled  child. 

“We  are  the  mammothrepts  of  Sinne.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  13. 

mam  -my,  s.  [Mammie.] 

mam'-pe-lon,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Cynogale  bennettii,  one  of  the  Viverrid®, 
from  Borneo.  It  differs  from  other  members  of  the 
family  in  being  stout  and  plump.  Color  yellowish- 
brown,  lighter  on  the  under-side  of  the  head  and 
over  the  eyes;  darker  on  thelegs.  The  snout  is  long 
and  pointed  ;  the  muzzle  bald,  the  ears  very  short, 
the  whiskers  well  developed.  It  frequents  the 
neighborhood  of  water,  and  is  a  good  climber. 

man  (pi.  men),  *mon,  s.  &a.  [A.  S.  mann,mon ,* 
cogn.  with  Dut.  man;  Icpl.  madlir  (for  mannr), 
man;  Sw.  man;  Dan.  mand ;  Goth,  manna ;  Ger. 
mann;  Lat.  mas  (for  mans)= a  male;  Sans.  mana. 
The  sense  is  “thinking  animal,”  from  the  root  man 
=  to  think,  found  unchanged  in  Sans. ;  cf.  also  Eng. 
mind,  mean;  Lat.  memim,  &c.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  individual  of  the  human  race;  a  human 
being;  a  living  person. 

"The  people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  matt 
to  Jerusalem.” — Ezra  iii.  1. 

2.  A  male  adult  of  the  human  race  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  woman. 

“Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman;  but  the 
woman  for  the  man.” — 1  Corinthians  xi.  9. 

3.  A  male  adult  of  the  human  race  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  boy  or  child. 

“The  nurse’s  legends  are  for  truths  received, 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed.” 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  335. 

4.  A  husband. 

5.  A  male  servant  or  attendant ;  a  workman ;  an 
adult  male  in  the  employ  or  under  the  direction  of 
Borne  person. 

“  One  of  my  husband’s  men” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,291. 

6.  The  human  race;  mankind ;  human  beings  col¬ 
lectively. 


7.  A  male  who  possesses  the  characteristics  of 
manhood  or  manliness. 

“The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  433. 

8.  A  vassal,  liege,  subject,  or  tenant, 

9.  Man  is  used  as  a  word  of  familiar  address  fre¬ 
quently  conveying  the  idea  of  impatience,  contempt, 
or  disparagement. 

“You  may  partake  of  anything  that  we  say: 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

10.  Man  is  used  loosely  or  indefinitely  (like  the 
French  on)  in  the  sense  of  one,  any  one,  a  person. 

“A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities.” — Addi¬ 
son:  On  Italy. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Script.,  Anthrop.,  Ethnol.,  d:c. :  Since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  refer  all  the  sciences  relating  to 
man  to  one  comprehensive  science,  Anthropology. 
Scripture  teaches  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  creation 
“  God  created  man  in  His  own  image”  (Gen.  i.  27),  a 
littlelower  than  the  angels  (Psalmviii.4,  5),  planted 
for  him  a  garden  (Gen.  ii.  8),  gave  him  leave  to  eat 
of  its  fruits  with  the  exception  of  one,  of  which  he 
was  forbidden  to  partake  on  pain  of  death  (ii.  16, 
17,  iii.  2,  3).  Both  his  wife  (Eye)  and  he  disobe¬ 
diently  ate  the  fruit,  became  liable  to  death,  and 
were  expelled  from  Eden  (iii.  6-24).  The  duration 
of  human  life  was  then  nearly  a  thousand  years  (v. 
4,  8, 10,  14,  27,  31,  &c.).  But  after  the  flood,  brought 
on  by  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvian  world  (vi. 
3,  5,  6,  7,  &c.),  it  was  gradually  curtailed  (xi.  11,  13, 
15,  17,  19,  23,  25),  till  finally  it  reached  the  limits 
which  still  continue  (Psalm  xc.  10).  God  selected 
for  Himself  as  His  special  people  the  Jewish  race, 
one  of  those  descended  from  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3, 
xvii.  21,  xxviii.  4,  Exod.  v,  1,  &c.).  “  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life”  (John  iii.  16),  thus  to  some 
extent  at  least  counteracting  the  influence  on  man¬ 
kind  of  Adam’s  sin  (Rom.  v.  19).  A  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  “spirit”  of  man  and  that  of  the 
inferior  animals  (Eccles.  iii.  21).  An  obscure  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  may  perhaps  have  some 
bearing  on  the  case  of  the  latter  (Rom.  viii.  19-23). 
Darwin  isof  opinion  that  man  sprung  from  one  of 
the  naked  mollusks  called  Ascidians,  the  line  of 
descent  or  ascent  running  through  some  humble 
fish  like  the  lancelet,  then  up  through  the  ganoids 
and  other  fish,  the  amphibians,  reptiles  and  birds, 
the  Monotremata,  the  lowest  Mammals,  the  Mar- 
supialia,the  Placental  Mammalia,  the  Lemurs,  the 
Simiad®,  and  the  Anthropoid  Apes.  ( Darwin : 
Descent  of  Man.)  [For  the  time  at  which  remains 
of  man  first  appear  in  the  geologic  strata,  see  An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,  Flint-implements,  &c.  For  his 
zoological  characteristics,  see  Anthropidje  and 
Homo.  For  the  question  whether  man  constitutes 
one  species  with  several  varieties,  or  more  species 
than  one,  see  the  example  under  A.  I.  6.1  Blumen- 
bach  divided  mankind  into  five  races,  the  Caucasian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and 
the  Malay.  Cuvier  reduces  the  five  to  three,  the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  Dr. 
Pritchard  extended  them  to  seven,  the  Iranian  (the 
same  as  the  Caucasian),  the  Turanian  (the  same  as 
the  Mongolian),  the  Native  Americans,  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  the  Negroes,  the  Papuas  or.  Woolly-headed 
Polynesians,  the  Alfourou  and  Native  Australians. 
Dr.  Latham  divides  mankind  into  three  varieties, 
Mongolid®,  Atlantidse,  and  Japetid®.  Professor 
Huxley’s  classification  of  mankind  is  into  the 
Australoid,  Negroid,  Mongoloid,  Xanthochroic,  and 
Melanochroic  races. 

K  Tools  distinguish  man  from  other  animals,  and 
so  where  tools  are  found  in  geological  strata  and 
debris  it  is  known  that  man  musthave  been.  The 
earliest  tools  were  flaked  stones  and  cracked  bones. 
All  flaked  stones  and  cracked  bones,  however,  may 
not  be  tools.  Some  of  the  flaked  stones,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  may  have  been  produced  by  action  of  fire. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  which  uses  fire,  of  course, 
but  then  fire  may  exist  without  the  agency  of  man. 
Lightning,  volcanic  action,  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  and  burning  wells  and  springs  may  produce 
conflagrations,  and  therefore  produce  flaked  flint 
stones.  A  large  portion  of  the  supposed  tools, 
accordingly,  have  to  be  left  out  of  the  discussion 
for  want  of  absolute  proof  as  to  their  origin.  The 
earliest  deposits  in  which  stone  tools  and  weapons 
clearly  shaped  by  man  are  known  to  have  been 
found  are  the  gravel  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Thames  in  England,  the  Somme  in  France,  the 
Manzares  in  Spain,  and  in  other  portions  of  Western 
Europe.  These  tools  and  hunting  weapons  are 
found  alongside  of  tropical  fauna,  like  the  lion, 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  large  apes. 

It  is  known;  therefore,  that  man  lived  in  Europe 
during  a  period  when  that  country  had  a  tropical 
climate.  But  since  that  time  Europe  has  been 
through  the  ice  age.  Vast  arrays  of  evidence  show 


that  since  the  time  when  the  valley  of  the  shames 
had  a  climate  like  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Nil© 
glaciers  covered  all  Western  Europe.  _  Geological 
deposits  on  top  of  the  remains  of  tropical  animals 
and  man’s  tools  contain  the  remains  of  arctic  ani¬ 
mals,  like  the  musk  ox,  reindeer,  and  white  tox. 
Man,  therefore,  hunted  the  tropical  lion  and  ele¬ 
phant  in  England,  Spain,  and  France  before  he 
hunted  the  arctic  reindeer  and  white  tox.  lhe 
question,  therefore,  to  be  determined  is,  How  long 
ago  was  the  ice  age?  The  same  ice  age  which  visited 
Europe  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  Investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  age  and  duration  of  the  glacial  move¬ 
ment  have  therefore  been  carried  on  independently 
on  both  continents.  The  cutting  of  post-glacial 
river  channels,  like  those  below  the  falls  or  bt. 
Anthony  and  Niagara,  and  the  filling  of  glacial  lake 
beds  and  the  piling  of  post-glacial  debris,  have 
served  as  geological  chronometers  for  the  guidance 
of  investigators  on  both  continents,  r  rom  these/ 
evidences  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  fronq 
10,000  to  12,000  years  have  elapsed  since  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  glacial  mass  from  the  now  thickly  settled 
portions  of  Europe  and  the  northern  states  of  this 
country.  The  period  of  formation  of  the  glacial 
mass  and  duration  of  the  ice  age  is  placed  by  the 
investigators  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  years.  Allow¬ 
ing  additional  time  for  the  primeval  man  in  the 
tropical  period  to  develop  and  spread  over  the  area 
under  consideration,  the  total  of.  50,000  years  is 
arrived  at  as  the  approximate  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  earliest  authentic  traces  of  man 
on  the  earth. 

2.  Games :  A  piece  with  which  a  game,  as  chess  or 
checkers,  is  played. 

B.  As  adj. :  Man  is  used  adjectively  in  a  few  com¬ 
pounds  to  denote  the  male  sex  ;  male. 

“Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised.”  —  Genesis 


H  Man  is  found  frequently  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  most  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

man-ape,  s.  A  popular  name  for  any  anthropoid 
ape.  [Anthropoid.] 

*man-at-arms,  s.  A  soldier,  especially  one  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  fully  armed  and  equipped;  a 
heavy-armed  soldier. 

*man-case,  s.  A  body. 


“He  had  a  handsome  man-case.” — Fuller:  Church  His¬ 
tory,  III.  vii.  13. 

man-dram,  s.  A  preparation  used  in  the  West 
Indies,  like  bitters,  to  excite  languid  appetites.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  sliced  cucumbers,  shallots, 
or  onions  cut  very  small,  a  little,  lime-juice  and 
Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  pods  of  bird-pepper,  well 
mashed,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor.  (Loudon.) 


man-eater,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cannibal. 

2.  ZotH. :  A  name  applied  to  either  of  the  two 
great  Felid®,  notably  to  the  tigers,  when,  in  old 
age  leaving  their  natural  food,  they  prey  by  pref¬ 
erence  upon  man. 

U  The  Anglo-Indian  view  is  that  a  tiger  when  its 
teeth  decay  with  age  is  no  longer  able  to  pierce  the 
hide  of  a  bullock  or  an  antelope.  Driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  hunger  it  ventures  timidly  to  attack  a  child 
or  a  woman,  and  is  astonished  to  find  how  feeble  is 
the  resistance  it  meets  with.  Its  fear  of  man,  which 
in  its  vigorous  days  was  very  great,  now  vanishes, 
and,  unless  destroyed,  it  makes  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  lion. 

man-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  An  epithet  applied  to  old  lions  or 
tigers,  which,  by  preference,  attack  man. 

B.  As  subst . :  The  practice  of  attacking  and  de¬ 
vouring  man  in  preference  to  any  of  the  larger 
mammals. 

“The  Hon  is  said  sometimes  to  develop  the  taste  for 
man-eating,  which  makes  the  tiger  so  terrible.” — Prof. 
Parker,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  25. 

man-engine,  s.  A  mechanical  lift  for  raising 
and  lowering  men  in  the  shafts  of  mines.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vertical  rod  worked  from  the  engine-beam 
alternately  up  and  down  in  the  mine-shaft.  On  this 
rod  are  handles  and  stepping-places  at  distances 
equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  rod  ;  similar  handles  and 
steps  are  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  shaft  or  on  an¬ 
other  rod  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  reverso  way 
to  the  first  rod.  By  stepping  in  turn  from  one  set 
of  steps  to  the  other,  the  miners  ascend  or  descend 
the  mine.  In  practice  it  has  proved  to  be  fruitful 
of  accident. 


.  *man-entered,  a.  Initiated  in  or  introduced 
into  manhood. 


“His  pupilage  man-entered  thus,” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

man-fungus,  s. 

Bot.:  Geaster  (q.  v.). 

*man-huxter,  subst.  The  same  as  Man-merceb 
(q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  ,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  m,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


man-mender 


♦man-mender,  s.  A  ludicrous  or  contemptuous 
came  for  a  physician  or  surgeon. 

“Whither  go  all  these  men-menders,  these  physicians?” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  1. 
*man-mercer,  subst.  A  woolen  draper  ;  one  who 
-deals  by  retail  in  clothes,  &c.,  for  male  attire. 
(Eng.) 

man -midwife,  s.  A  man  who  practices  obstet¬ 
rics  ;  an  accoucheur.  ( Byron :  Vision  of  Judgment , 
lxxvii.) 

♦man-milliner,  s.  A  male  maker  of  millinery ; 
hence,  one  who  busies  himself  with  trifling  or  effem¬ 
inate  occupations  or  embellishments. 

“An  empty-pated  fellow,  and  as  conceited  as  a  man-mil¬ 
liner.” — Theodore  Hook:  All  in  the  Wrong,  ch.  ii. 

*man-minded,  a.  Having  the  mind  or  qualities 
of  a  man. 

*man-monster,  s.  A  monster  in  the  service  of 
any  person. 

“  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack.” — 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

♦man-mountain,  s.  A  man  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions  ;  a  giant.  ( Swift :  Gulliver ;  Lilliput.) 

man-of-war,  s.  An  armed  ship ;  a  ship  of  war. 
[Ironclad,  Cruiser.] 

Man-of-war  bird :  [Frigate-bird.] 

Man-of-war' s  man :  A  seaman  belonging  to  a  ship 
-of  war. 

man-of-straw,  s.  A  man  of  no  substance,  in¬ 
fluence,  weight,  or  means ;  one  put  forward  as  a 
puppet  or  decoy. 

man-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Aceras  anthropophora.  A  fanciful  resem¬ 
blance  is  pointed  out  between  the  tip  of  this  orchis 
and  a  man  hung  by  the  head.  .[Aceras.] 
man-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  suspended  by  stanchions  on  each 
side  of  a  gangway,  and  used  in  ascending  or  de¬ 
scending  a  ship’s  side,  hatchways,  &c. 

man-shaped,  a.  Having  the  external  conforma¬ 
tion  more  or  less  closely  resembling  that  of  man. 
Man-shaped  apes : 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Anthropoid  Apes. 
[Anthropoid.] 

“In  the  great  order  of  the  Primates,  after  man,  stand 
the  man-shaped,  or  anthropomorphous  apes.” — Prof.  Dun¬ 
can,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  6. 

man-tiger,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  person  credited  with  having  the 
power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  tiger  at  will.  The 
belief  that  certain  individuals  have  such  power  is 
common  in  India,  and  the  Khonds  say  that  a  man¬ 
killing  tiger  is  either  an  incarnation  of  the  Earth- 
goddess,  or  a  transformed  man.  [Lycanthropy.] 
“It  is  thus  with  the  Lavas  of  Birma,  supposed  to  be  the 
broken-down  remains  of  a  cultured  race,  and  dreaded  as 
man-tigers.” — Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (1873),  i.  113. 

man-trap,  s.  An  engine  or  contrivance  for  catch¬ 
ing  trespassers. 

man-worship,  s.  Undue  reverence,  respect,  or 
adulation  paid  to  a  man ;  extreme  obsequiousness, 
man,  v.  t.  [Man,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  men ;  to  supply  with  a  sufficient 
force  or  complement  of  men,  as  for  management, 
service,  defense,  &c. 

*2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  man  or  servant. 
“I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now.” — Shakesp.  t 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  act  or  play  the  husband  to. 

“Do  you  think  I  could  man  a  hussy  yet?” — The  Coal¬ 
man’s  Courtship  to  the  Creel-wife’s  Daughter,  p.  4. 

*4.  To  accustom  to  man ;  to  tame,  as  a  hawk. 
“Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 

To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper’s  call.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

|5.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen;  to  supply  with 
strength  for  action. 

“He  mann’d  himself  with  dauntless  air.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  10. 

*6.  To  brave ;  to  bear  or  face  like  a  man. 

“I  must  man  it  ont.”—D:-yden:  All  for  Love,  ii. 

IT  To  man  the  yards : 

Naut. :  To  send  a  sufficient  number  of  men  upon 
the  yards  to  reef  or  furl  the  sails  ;  also  to  range  men 
in  a  standing  position  along  the  tops  of  the  yards, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  some  person,  or  on  some 
memorable  occasion. 

♦man -?t-ble,  a.  [Eng.  man ,  s. ;  -able.)  Of  age 
for  marriage  or  a  husband ;  of  a  marriageable  age. 

“  That’s  woman’s  ripe  age;  as  full  as  thou  art 
At  one  and  twenty;  she’s  manable,  is  she  not?” 

Beaum.  at  Flet.:  Maid  of  the  Mill,  ii.  1. 

man'-3.-C<i,  s.  [Brazilian  Portuguese.] 

Bot. :  Francisce a  uniflora.  [Franciscea.] 
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man-g,-cle,  *man  -I-cle,  *man-y-cle,  s.  [Fr. 

manicle,  from  Lat.  manicula,  dimin.  of  manica=a. 
long  sleeve  ...  a  manacle,  from  manus= the 
hand l;  Ital.  manetta;  Sp.  maniota.]  Handcuffs  for 
criminals.  The  two  pieces  of  metal  are  hinged 
together,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  curved  so  as 
to  fit  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  portion  is  straight, 
except  at  a  point  near  its  outer  end,  where  it  is 
slightly  bent.  (The  word  is  seldom  used  except  in 
the  plural.) 

“Knock  off  his  manacles;  bring  your  prisoner  to  the 
king.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

man-a-cle,  v.  t.  [Manacle.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  put  manacles  or  handcuffs  on,  in  order 
to  confine  the  hands ;  to  shackle,  to  handcuff,  to 
fetter  the  limbs. 

“  We’ll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 

And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  V.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  restrain  or  confine  in  any  way;  to 
fetter. 

man  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Manage,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  have  under  direction  ;  to  direct,  to  guide,  to 
conduct,  to  carry  on,  to  administer,  to  handle,  to 
transact. 

“  Tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain, 

What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain.” 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  To  have  under  control ;  to  be  able  to  guide  or 
direct. 

“  His  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to  manage  their 
horses.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

3.  To  treat ;  to  put  to  use. 

4.  To  wield;  to  have  under  command;  to  under¬ 
stand  the  use  of. 

5.  To  train  in  the  manege,  as  a  horse;  to  train 
generally. 

*6.  To  contrive,  to  effect,  to  treat  of. 

“  Mark  how  the  genius  of  a  Virgil  has  managed  a  war 
after  a  Homer.” — Mickle:  Dissertation  on  the  Lusiad,  &e. 

*7.  To  make  subservient. 

8.  To  husband ;  to  treat  or  use  with  caution  or 
sparingly. 

9.  To  treat  with  caution  or  address ;  to  use  cau¬ 
tiously  or  wisely. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  carry  on,  control,  or  direct  affairs. 

“  Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

2.  To  contrive. 

♦man  -age  (ageaslg),  s.  [French  manbge=tho 
training  or  management  of  ahorse,  from  Sp.  man- 
eggio=SL  managing,  a  handling,  a  riding  school, 
from  mano=  the  hand;  Eat.  manus;  Ital.  maneg- 
giare=to  manage.] 

1.  The  treatment,  training,  or  management  of  a 
horse. 

“They  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired.” — 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

2.  Conduct,  management,  direction,  administra¬ 
tion. 

“  Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

3.  Treatment. 

“  Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland; 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i. 4. 

man-age-a-bll  -I-ty  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  man¬ 
ageable;  - ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  man¬ 
ageable;  tractability. 

man  -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  manage; 
-able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  managed;  easy  to  be  turned 
or  directed  toward,  or  used  for  its  proper  purpose. 

2.  Capable  of  being  easily  managed,  governed,  or 
turned ;  tractable,  docile ;  as,  a  manageable  child. 

3.  Easily  made  subservient  to  one’s  views  or  de¬ 
signs. 

man-age-g,-ble-ness  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [English 
manageable;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
manageable ;  tractableness,  docility. 

man  -age-9,-bl^  (age  as  Ig),  adv.  [Eng.  man¬ 
ageable) ;  -ly.)  In  a  manageable  manner  or  de¬ 
gree. 

♦man -age-less  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  manage ; 
-Zess.]  Incapable  of  being  managed. 

man'-age-ment  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  manage; 
•ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  managing,  carrying  on,  guiding, 
directing,  or  conducting ;  conduct,  administration, 
direction. 

“  The  affairs  of  men  and  the  management  of  this  sub¬ 
lunary  world.”— Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 


manatee 


♦2.  A  negotiation;  a  treaty,  dealing,  or  transac¬ 
tion. 

“  He  had  great  managements  with  ecclesiasticks;  in  the 
view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

3.  Those  who  manage,  carry  on,  direct,  or  conduct 
any  matter,  business,  undertaking,  institution,  &c. ; 
the  body  of  managers  or  directors  collectively. 

4.  Cunning,  art,  artifice ;  skill  or  prudence ;  con¬ 
trivance  ;  skillful  conduct. 

man’-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  manag(e) ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  has  the  management,  conduct,  or  di¬ 
rection  of  any  matter,  business,  undertaking, 
institution,  &c. ;  a  director,  a  conductor,  specif.,  of 
a  theater. 

“Mr.  Walpole  was  one  of  the  managers  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  conducts  business  with 
frugality  and  economy;  a  thrifty  person;  a  good 
economist. 

3.  A  contriver,  a  schemer. 

“An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame.” 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Satires,  i. 

man-a-ger-I-gd,  a.  [Eng.  manager;  -ial.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  manager  or  management. 

man'-ag-er-jf  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  menagerie.) 

1.  Management,  conduct,  direction,  administra¬ 
tion. 

“  None  were  punished  for  the  ill  managery  and  conduct 
of  the  expedition.” — Baker:  Charles  I.  (an.  1625). 

2.  Manner  of  using. 

“  The  ready  managery  of  their  weapons.” — Decay  of 
Piety. 

3.  Economy,  frugality,  husbandry. 

“  The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  credible  crowns 
are  conferred  gratis.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  Moral  conduct. 

man’-ag-Ihg  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Manage^.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Conducting,  guiding,  controlling,  or  adminis¬ 
tering. 

2.  Economical,  frugal,  contriving,  planning. 

“  Vir  Frugi  signified,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  sober 
and  managing  man,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sub¬ 
stance.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  same  as  Management  (q.  v.). 

“And  let  the  goodness  of  the  managing 
Rase  out  the  blot  Of  foul  attaining  quite.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

man  -a-kln,  s.  [Old  Dut.  manneken,  a  dimin. 
from  man;  Fr.  mannequin;  Ger.  mannchen.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  man,  a  dwarf,  a  manikin 
(q.  v.). 

“  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir  Tobey.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

2.  Ornith. :  Pipridge,  a  family  of  Mesomyodi,  con¬ 
taining  some  sixty  species;  closely  allied  to  the 
Tyrants.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  somewhat  shy  in 
their  habits,  and  are  found  in  the  wooded  portions 
of  South  America. 

man-a-tee’,  fman-a-ti’,  ♦man  -ii-tln,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Agassiz  says  from  the  native  name; 
McNicoll  adopts  the  etym.  given  in  the  extract,  aa 
does  Prof.  Flower  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), Tv.  456.] 

Zo6l.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Manatus 
(q.  v.),  more  particularly  M.  australis  ( americanus ), 
first  discovered  by 
the  early  Spanish 
colonists.  Dr.  Has- 
lan  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there 
were  two  species  of 
Manatus  in  this 
country,  and  the 
northern  form  he 
named  M.  latiros • 
tris;  they  are  now 
generally  consid¬ 
ered  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  single  species. 

Desmarest  sepa¬ 
rated  the  African 
Manatee  from  i  ts 
American  congener,  on  account  of  cranial  differ-: 
ences,  not,  however,  of  great  importance,  and 
called  it  M.  senegalensis.  Manatees  are  found  in 
the  creeks,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of  some  of  the 
West  India  islands,  on  the  American  coast,  from 
Florida  as  far  as  20°  S.,  in  the  great  rivers  of  Brazil, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  16°  N.  to  10°  S.,  and  in 
Lake  Tchad.  They  are  slow  and  inactive,  and 
quite  inoffensive ;  they  browse  on  aquatic,  pref¬ 
erably  fluviatile,  plants  in  shallow  water.  Their 
numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing,  as  they  are 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skin,  the  oil  they 
yield,  and  their  flesh. 


Manatee. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tiar  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


manatidse 
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mandible 


mg-nat  -I-dae,  Subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  manat(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  ' 

ZoOl.:  Sea-cows;  the  single  family  of  Illiger’s 
Sirenia,  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea  of  F.  Cuvier.  The 
Manatidse,  however,  differ  from  Whales  in  many 
important  particulars.  The  family  contains  three 
genera :  HalicorS,  Manatus,  and  the  recently  extinct 
Khytina. 

*man’-g-tln,  s.  [Manatee.] 

*mg-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  manatio ,  from  mano  = 
to  flow  out.]  The  act  of  issuing  or  flowing  out  of 
something  else. 

man  -g-tiis,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  manatee 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Manat- 
idse  (q.  v.).  Body  pisciform,  ending  in  a  shovel-like 
tail  with  rounded  edges ;  no  traces  of  hind  limbs, 
either  externally  or  internally ;  no  dorsal  fin.  The 
fore  limbs  are  flattened  paddles,  without  traces  of 
fingers,  but  with  three  diminutive  flat  nails  near 
their  extremi  ties.  The  upper  tip  is  tumid,  cleft  into 
two  lobes,  which  are  divaricated  to  receive  food, 
and  contracted  to  seize  it  and  convey  it  into  the 
mouth.  Eyes  and  ear-orifice  minute.  Skin  gray, 
wrinkled,  covered  with  delicate  hairs;  upper  and 
under-lip  setigerous.  Two,  if  not  three,  species  are 
known.  They  feed  solely  on  aquatic  vegetation. 
[Manatee.] 

2.  Palceont. :  (See  extract.) 

“  Extinct  species  of  Manatus  have  been  found  in  the 
Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Eastern  North  America  from 
Maryland  to  Florida.” — Wallace:  Geog.  Distrib.  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  ii.  210. 

man'-g-wg,  subst.  [Maori.]  The  green  aromatic 
resin  of  Avicennia  tomentosa,  eaten  by  the  New 
Zealanders. 

man'-bote,  s.  [A.  S.  man,  and  bote.] 

Feudal  Law:  Compensation  paid  for  the  killing 
of  a  man ;  espec.,  compensation  paid  to  a  lord  for 
the  killing  of  his  man  or  vassal, 
man  -eg,  s.  [Mancus.] 

manghe  (1),  maunch,  s.  [Fr.  manche,  from  Lat. 
manica=-a  long  sleeve,  from  mamts = the  hand.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sleeve  with  long,  hanging  ends 
to  it, 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing  representing  such  a  sleeve. 
*manche-present,  s.  A  greedy  fellow ;  a  para? 
site. 

man  -Qh§  (2),  s.  [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  An  East  Indian  boat  used  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  has  masts  raking  forward  and  a  flat  bot¬ 
tom. 

Man'-ghes-ter,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  city  in  the  southwest  division  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England. 

Manchester-yellow,  s. 

Chem.:  Naphthaline  yellow,  jaune  d’or,  Martins 
yellow.  This  dye  is  the  calcium  or  sodium  com- 
poundof  binitro-naphthalinic  acid  (CioHeCNC^O). 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  sodic  nitrite  to  a  solution 
or  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine,  until  all  the 
naphthyline  has  been  converted  into  diazonaphthol. 
Manchester-yellow  imparts  to  wool  and  silk  per¬ 
manent  yellow  hues,  varying  from  lemon-yellow  to  a 
deep  golden  color.  It  is  superior  to  picric  acid  dye 
in  not  being  volatilized  by  steam. 

*mangh-et,  *mainch-et,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.  Probably  connected  with  Fr.  manger—  to  eat.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

B.  As  adj.:  Fine  and  white.  (Said  of  bread  or 
flour.) 

man-chl-neel',  s.  [Fr.  mancenillier,  mama - 
nille;  Ital.  mancinello;  Port,  mancenilheira ;  Sp. 
manzanillo ,  from  manzana=axt  apple,  from  malum 
Matianum,  a  kind  of  apple,  which  the  manchineel 
resembles.] 

Bot. :  Hippomane  mancinella,  a  euphorbiaceous 
tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  growing  on  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Venezuela,  Pan¬ 
ama,  &c.  It  has  ovate  or  elliptical  shining  leaves, 
with  small,  inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is  very  poison¬ 
ous.  If  a  single  drop  of  the  white  juice  fall  upon 
the  skin  it  will  cause  a  wound  extremely  difficult  to 
heal.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  similarly  burns  the 
lips  of  any  one  who  bites  it.  Deleterious  as  it  is, 
its  venomous  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated 
by  credulity.  Bignonia  leucoxylon  is  sard  to  be  an 
antidote  to  the  poison. 

TT  Bastard  Manchineel: 

Bot. :  Cameraria  latifolia,  one  of  the  Apocynaceae. 

Man-ghoo',  Man'-ghfi,  Man-tghoo',  s.  [Native 
name.] 

1.  A  native  of  Manchooria,  a  territory  belonging 
to  the  Empire  of  China. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Man- 
ehooria. 

Maffi-ghfi-rl-gn,  Mant-ghfl-ri-gn,  a.  &  s. 
[Manchoo.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  found  in  Manchooria. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Manchoo  (q.  v.). 
Manchurian-crane,  s. 

Ornith. :  Grus  viridirostris.  It  is  a  favorite  bird 
among  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  captivity  at  Pekin.  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  subjects  chosen  by  Chinese  artists, 
and  their  studies  of  it  are  extremely  vigorous. 

Manchurian  sub-region,  s. 

Geog.  dt  Zodl. :  An  interesting  and  very  product¬ 
ive  district,  corresponding  in  the  east  to  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  sub-region  in  the  West,  or  rather  per¬ 
haps  to  all  western  temperate  Europe.  Its  limits 
are  not  very  well  defined,  but  it  probably  includes 
all  J apan :  the  Corea  and  Manchuria  to  the  Amour 
river,  and  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Khingan  and 
Peling  mountains. 

man-gl-nlte,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquot  after  the 

Slace  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found, 
[ancino ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).  (See  def.)] 

Min.:  Supposed  by  Jacquot  to  be  a  trisilicate  of 
zinc,  but  since  shown  to  be  a  mixture,  and  not  to 
have  been  found  at  Mancino,  Livorno,  but  at  Cam- 
piglia,  Tuscany.  Berthier  states  that  the  mineral 
was  named  after  the  family  Mancini. 

♦man’-gl-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  mancipatus,  pr.  par. 
of  mancipo—  to  dispose  of,  from  manceps=one  who 
acquires  anything  at  an  auction:  manu— in  the 
hand,  and  capio—to  take.]  To  enslave,  to  bind,  to 
fetter,  to  tie. 

*man-gI-pa'-tion,  s.  [Mancipate.]  The  act  of 
mancipating  or  enslaving;  slavery;  involuntary 
servitude. 

man'-gl-ple,  s.  [0.  Fr.  mancipe,  from  Lat.  man - 
cipem ,  accus.  of  manceps= one  who  acquires  any¬ 
thing  at  an  auction.  The  l  is  inserted,  as  in  syllable , 
from  Lat.  syllaba,  participle,  from  Lat.  particip - 
ium,  &c.]  A  steward,  a  purveyor;  espec.,  the 
steward  or  purveyor  of  a  college  or  inn  of  court. 

“  Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill, 

Bread  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill: 

This  simkin  moderately  6tole  before, 

Their  steward  sick,  he  robb’d  them  ten  times  more.” 

Betterton:  Miller  of  Trompington. 

*man'-cus,  *man-cg,  s.  [A.  S.  mancus.]  The 
Anglo-Saxon  mark,  a  coin  current  both  in  silver 
and  gold.  A  gold  mancus  of  thirty  pence  was  equal 
to  about  $1.87,  and  the  silver  mancus,  weighing 
about  the  fifth  part  of  an  ounce,  was  about  equal 
to  25  cents. 

*mand,  s.  [Lat.  mando= to  command,  to  direct.] 
A  demand ;  a  question. 

man-da '-mus,  s.  [Lat.=we  command  or  direct; 
1st  pers.  pi.  pres,  indie,  of  mando=  to  command  or 
direct.] 

Law:  A  writ  issued  by  a  superior  court  and 
directed  to  some  inferior  tribunal,  or  to  some  cor¬ 
poration  or  person  exercising  public  authority, 
commanding  the  performance  of  some  specified 
duty.  ( Bouvier .) 

*mand'-gnt,  s.  [Lat.  mandans,  pr.  par.  of  mando 
=to  command,  to  direct.]  The  same  as  Mandatok 
(q.v.). 

man-da-rin’,  s.  [Port,  mandarin,  from  Malay 
mantri= a  counselor,  a  minister  of  state,  from  Sansc. 
mantrin=a  counselor,  from  mantra—  a  holy  text,  a 
charm,  counsel,  from  man— to  think,  to  mind,  to 
know.]  _  A  general  name  for  a  Chinese  magistrate, 
or  public  official,  civil  or  military, 
mandarin-duck,  s. 

_  Ornith. :  Dendronessa  ( Aix )  galericulata,  a  beau¬ 
tifully  plumaged  species  from  the  country  north  of 
Pekin  and  the  basin  of  the  Southern  Amour.  It  is 
highly  prized  in  China. 

mandarin-orange,  s. 

Bot.:  Citrus  nobilis,  a  variety  of  Citrus  auran • 
tium. 

man-da-rin',  V.  t.  [Mandarin,  s.] 

Dyeing To  give  an  orange  color  to  silk  or  wool 
by  tne  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  partially  decom¬ 
poses  the  surface  of  the  fiber. 

*man-dg-rin’-ess,  s.  [Eng.  mandarin;  -ess.]  A 
female  mandarin.  (Lamb.) 

*man-dg-rin-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mandarin;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mandarin ;  befitting  a  mandarin. 

*man-da-rin'-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  mandarin:  -ism..] 
Government  by  mandarins ;  the  spirit  or  character 
of  mandarins. 

man'-da-tgr-y,  man  -dg-tor-y,  s.  [Fr.  man- 
dataire,  from  Lat.  mandatum=a  mandate  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  mandatorio.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  person  to  whom  a  command, 
charge,  or  mandate  has  been  given. 

“  Sending  their  mandatory  with  a  musqueteer  to  Doctor 
Hammond’s  lodging.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  viii. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Canon  Law :  A  person  to  whom  the  Pope  has, 
by  his  prerogative,  given  a  mandate  or  order  for  his 

2.  Common  Law:  One  who  is  authorized,  and 
undertakes  without  a  recompense,  to  do  some  act 
for  another  in  respect  to  the  thing  bailed  to  him. 

man’-date,  s.  [Fr.  mandat,  from  Lat.  mandatum 
=  a  charge,  order,  or  command,  neut.  sing,  of  man- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  mando= to  command ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
mandato.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  order,  a  command,  a  charge, 
an  injunction,  a  commission. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law:  A  rescript  of  the  Pope  command¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  person  therein 
named  in  possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice  in 
his  collation. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  judicial  charge,  command,  or 
commission:  abatement  of  goods  without  reward, 
to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  to  have  some 
act  performed  about  them. 

3.  Scots  Law :  A  contract  by  which  one  person  em¬ 
ploys  another  to  act  for  him  in  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  or  in  some  particular  department  of 
them,  which  employment  the  person  accepts,  and 
agrees  to  act.  The  person  giving  it  is  called  the 
mandant  or  mandator,  and  the  person  undertaking 
the  mandatory. 

man-da  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  mandatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mando— to  command,  to  direct.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  director ;  one  who  gives  orders 
or  directions. 


“  A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but  a 
master  and  a  mandator  to  his  proctor.” — Ayliffe:  Parers 
gon. 

II.  Law: 


1.  A  bailer  of  goods. 

2.  A  person  who  deputes  another  to  perform  a 
mandate.  [Mandate,  II.  3.] 

man’-dg-tor-3?,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  mandatorius.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Containing  a  mandate,  command, 
precept,  or  injunction ;  directory. 

“He  usurped  more  than  a  mandatory  nomination  of  the 
bishop  to  be  consecrated.” — Abp.  Usher:  On  Ordination. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Mandatary  (q.  v.). 

man-del'-g-mlde,  s.  [English  mandel(ic),  and 

amide.] 


Organic  Chemistry:  CsH70o’NH2= 

^  <5onh2. 

Obtained  by  heating  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrogen  cyanide,  and 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  or  hexagonal 
tables,  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  131°.  Heated  with 
baryta  water  to  186°,  it  is  converted  into  barium 
mandelate  (CsHfOs^Ba,  which  crystallizes  in  rhom¬ 
bic  tables,  soluble  in  water. 


man-del-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mandel(ic ) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  mandelic  acid. 

IT  Ammonic  mandelate  is  a  yellowish-white  pow¬ 
der,  difficult  to  crystallize.  Soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Baric  mandelate  crystallizes  in  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
copper  salt  is  a  beautiful  light  blue  powder,  which, 
when  heated,  gives  off  bitter  almond  oil. 


man-del'-Ic,  a.  [Ger.  mandel—  an  almond;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 


mandelic-acids,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  C?H8Oo=C6H5-CH(OH)'CO-OH.  Fhenyl- 
glycollic  acid.  Formobenzoic  acid.  An  atid  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  bitter  almond  oil  with  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  or  sulphuric  acids,  and  extracting  by  means  of 
ether.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  tables,  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at  115° 
with  loss  of  water  into  a  yellow  oil,  which  on  cool¬ 
ing  solidifies  to  a  gum.  Heated  above  its  melting 
pomt  it  diffuses  an  agreeable  odor  resembling 
white-thorn  blossoms.  Mandelic-acid  contains  the 
elements  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  formic  acid.  It 
neutralizes  bases  completely,  and  expels  carbonic 
acid  from  its  compounds. 


*mande-ment,  *maunde-ment,  s.  [Command- 

Ment.J  A  command,  a  commandment,  a  mandato, 
“  He  schewed  the  Erie  Eogere  the  pape’s  mandement.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  307. 

man-der,  s.  [Maunder.] 


man’-der-il,  s.  [Mandrel.] 


man’-de-ville,  s. 

mandil,  mandille.] 

dilion  (q.v.). 


Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  French 
Mandil.]  The  same  as  Man- 


u.vl rauwin,  iiom  manao— 
Prov.  &  Sp.  mandibula.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


mandibula 
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manettia 


Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  The  inferior  maxilla,  or  two  mandi¬ 
bles  may  be  said  to  be  united  in  the  inferior  maxilla 
or  lower  j  aw.  ( Quain.) 

2.  Comparative: 

(1)  ( Among  Vetebrates  in  general) :  The  lower 
jaw  answering  to  the  maxilla  inferior  in  man.  [l.J 
{Huxley.) 

(2)  ( Among  Birds,  pi.) :  The  upper  and  lower 
rostra  of  the  beak.  {Huxley.) 

(3)  {Among  Arthropoda,  pi.) ;  The  upper  pair  of 
cephalic  appendages  used  as  jaws.  {Huxley.)  In 
insects  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  upper  and  outer 
pair  of  jaws.  {Otven.) 

(4)  {Among  Mollusks) ;  Used  of  the  beak  in 
Cephalopoda.  {Nicholson.) 

man-dlb'-u-lsji  {pi.  man-dib'-p-lEe),  s.  [Lat.= 
a  jaw.]  A  mandible  (q.  v.). 

man-di b  -p-lar,  a.  [Mandibula.]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  the  jaw.  Thus  there  is  a  mandibu¬ 
lar  arch. 

man-dib-u-la-t?,,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
mandibulatus,  from  Lat.  mandibula,  mandibulum.J 
[Mandible.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Clairville,  Stephens,  &c.,  a 
primary  division  or  sub-class  of  insects  containing 
those  -which  have  jaws  for  mastication,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  which  have  a  suctorial  mouth. 
[Insect.] 

man-dlb  -u-late ,  a.&s.  [Mandibular.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Entom. :  Having  mandibles,  as  distinguished  from 
a  suctorial  mouth. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  the  sub-class  Mandibulata 
(q.  v.). 

man-dlb -u-lat-ed,  a.  [Mandebulate.]  The 
same  as  Mandibulate,  a.  (q.  v.) 

man-dl-bu'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  mandibula,  man • 
dibulum=a  jaw,  and  forma=ioim.~\ 

1.  ZoOl.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  mandible. 

2.  Entom.:  Having  the  lower  jaws  hard,  homy, 
and  like  the  upper  jaws  in  form. 

man  -dll,  s.  [0.  Fr.  mandil,  mandille,  from 
Lat.  mantellum,  mantelum—SL  table-cloth,  a  cloak, 
a  mantle.]  A  sort  of  cloak  or  mantle. 

man-dll-ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [0.  Fr  .mandil:  Ital. 
mandiglione .]  A  kind  of  loose  garment ;  a  soldier’s 
cloak. 

“  A  mandilion,  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 

Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curl’d  with  a 
warmful  nap.”— Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x. 

man  -di-oc,  man  -I-oc,  s.  [From  mandioca,  its 
name  in  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  A  euphorbiaceous  plant,  Hanihot  utilis- 
sima.  [Cassava,  Manihot.] 
mandioc-plant,  s.  [Mandioc.] 

*mand-ment,  s.  [Mandement.] 
man -do-lin,  man -do-line,  s.  [Ft.  mandoline, 
mandole,  mandore,  from  Ital.  mandola,  mandora .] 
Music :  An  Italian  fretted  guitar,  so  called  from  its 
almond  shape.  There  are  several  varieties,  each  with 
different  tunings. 

The  Neapolitan, 
considered  the 
most  perfect,  has 
four  strings 
tuned  like  the 
violin,  i.  e.,  G,  D, 

A,  E.  The  Milan¬ 
ese,  next  in  favor.  Mandolin 

has  five  double  . 

strings  tuned  G,  C,  A,  D,  E.  A  plectrum  is  used  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  left  is  employed  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  strings.  It  is  written  on  the  G  clef.  In 
the  Neapolitan  mandolin  the  E  strings  are  of  cat¬ 
gut,  the  A  strings  of  steel,  the  D  strings  of  copper, 
and  the  G  strings  of  catgut  covered  with  copper- 
wire.  The  compass  is  about  three  octaves. 

*man  -dom,  s.  [Eng.  man ;  - dom .]  The  state  of 
being  a  man  ;  manhood ;  men  collectively.  {E.  B. 
Browning.) 
man  -dore,  s.  [Fr.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Mandolin  (q.v.). 
man-drag  -or-?.,  s.  [Gr.  mandragoras.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  soporific  potion  prepared  from 
some  plant  of  the  genus  described  under  2.  [Man* 
DEAKE.] 

“  Give  me  to  drink  mandragora 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  6. 

2.  Botany :  A  genus  of  Solanaceee,  tribe  Atropeae. 
Mandragora  officinalis  is  the  mandrake. 

man-drake,  s.  [Mandragoea.] 

1.  Anthrop.  &  Folk-lore:  From  the  rude  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  bifurcated  root  to  the  human  figure 
many  superstitious  notions,  have  gathered  round 
this  plant.  Columella  calls  it  semihomo  (v.  19) ,  and 


Pliny  speaks  of  the  precautions  with  which  it  was 
to  be  plucked  up  {H.  N.,  xxv.  94).  Bulleine’s  Bul¬ 
wark  of  Defense  is  a  mine  of  quaint  lore  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  Browne  (  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 
follows  in  his  track.  On  being  torn  from  the 
ground,  the  mandrake  was  feigned  to  utter  groans 
inspiring  horror  {Cyril  Tournour:  Atheist's  Trag¬ 
edy,  v.  1),  causing  madness  {Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  3;  Webster:  Duchess  of  Malfi,  ii.  5),  or 
even  death  (Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  ll.,iii.2).  It 
was  an  emblem  of  incontinence  {Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2) ;  soporific  qualities  were  attrib¬ 
uted.  to  it  {Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  v.  1) ;  it  was 
used  in  magic  {Nabbes:  Microcosmus,  iv.),  and 
formed  an  ingredient  in  love-potions  {Burton; 
Anat.  of  Melan.  (ed.  1881),  p.  550). 

2.  Scrip.:  Heb.  dhudhaim,  a  pi.  word,  correctly 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  mandrakes  (Genesis  xxx.  14, 
15, 16;  Song  of  Solomon  vii.  13). 

mandrake-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  the  mandrake.  It  is  beautiful, 
fragrant,  and  in  no  way  poisonous. 

man-drel,  man-dril,  *man-der-il,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  Fr.  mandrin—a  punch,  a  mandrel,  prob. 
from  Gr.  mandra= an  inclosed  space,  a  sheepfold, 
the  bed  in  which  the  stone  of  a  ring  is  set.] 

1.  Lathe :  An  arbor  or  axis  on  which  work  is  tem¬ 
porarily  placed  to  be  turned.  The  arbor  which 
revolves  in  the  headstock  of  a  lathe  and  carries 
the  upper  pulley,  and  also  the  chuck  or  face-plate 
if  one  be  used. 

2.  Mach. :  The  revolving  spindle  of  a  circular  saw 
or  a  circular  cutter.  As  the  annular  bush  slips 
upon  the  mandrel,  its  conical  face  penetrates  the 
central  orifice  in  the  saw  and  maintains  its  concen¬ 
tricity  ;  an  elastic  packing  intervenes  between  the 
bush  and  the  end  collar. 

3.  Forg.:  A  round  rod  of  any  desired  diameter, 
used  in  giving  an  interior  cylindrical  form  to  a 
forging,  as  a  nut  or  hollow  spindle. 

4.  Cast. :  A  plug  around  which  a  body  of  metal 
or  glass  is  cast. 

mandrel-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  adapted  for  turning 
hollow  work,  which  is  clasped  by  a  chuck  on  the 
end  of  the  mandrel  in  the  headstock ;  or  for  turning 
long  work  which  is  supported  by  the  head  and  tail 
centers.  It  is  the  usual  form  of  well-made  lathes 
for  metal  and  wood-turning. 

man’-drill,  s.  [Fr.  mandrille,  from  the  native 
name.  {Buffon.)  Huxley  thinks  the  English  is 
from  man,  and  drill=  a  man-like  ape  ( Man's  Place 
in  Nature,  p.  10).] 

Zoblogy:  Cynocephalus  Maimon  {Mormon),  an 
African  baboon.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  ( H.  A.,  2, 11, 2)  under  the 
name  of  Chceropithecus  (Hog-ape).  A  full-grown 
male  measures  about  five  feet  when  erect;  the  hair 
is  light  olive-brown  above,  and  silvery-white  be¬ 
neath.  It  has  a  small  pointed  yellow  beard,  and 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  gives 
the  whole  face  a  triangular  appearance.  Nichol¬ 
son  says  {ZoOlogy,  p.  733)  that  it  is  “rendered  prob¬ 
ably  without  exception  the  most  disgustingly 
hideous  of  living  beings  by  the  possession  of  large 
blood-red  natal  callosities,  and  of  enormous  cheek- 
protuberances  striped  with  brilliant  colors  in  alter¬ 
nate  ribs.”  Mandrills  are  insectivorous;  and,  in 
addition  to  their  immense  canine  teeth,  approach 
the  Carnivora  in  many  points  of  anatomical  detail. 

*man  -du-ca-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  manduco= 
to  chew ;  Sp.  manducable.']  Capable  of  being  man- 
ducated  or  chewed ;  fit  for  eating. 

fman'-du-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  manducatus,  pa.  par. 
of  manduco,  an  extension  of  mando= to  chew.]  To 
chew,  to  masticate,  to  eat. 

“When  he  manducates  such  unwholesome,  such  un¬ 
pleasant  fruit.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  p.  252. 

fman-du-ca'-tion,  s.  [Latin  manducatio,  from 
manducatus,  pa.  par.  of  manduco  —  to  chew ;  Fr. 
manducation;  Sp.  manducacion;  Ital.  manduca- 
zione .]  The  act  of  chewing,  masticating,  or  eating. 

fman’-du-ca-tor-y,  a.  [English  manducat{e); 
•ory. ]  Pertaining  to,  fit  for,  or  employed  in  chew¬ 
ing  or  masticating ;  as,  manducatory  organs. 

man-du’-cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  glutton.] 

Greek  &  Roman  Antiq.:  A  comical  figure,  repre¬ 
senting  a  glutton  or  gormandizer,  carried  in  proces¬ 
sions  and  comedies  to  create  laughter. 

mane,  s.  [Icel.  mOn  (genit.  manar,  pi.  manar) ; 
cogn.  with  Sw. &  Dan.  man;  Dut.  maan;  O.  Dut. 
mane;  Ger .mahne;  O.  H.  Ger. mana ;  Wei .myngen 
-a  mane,  from  mwn= the  neck.]  The  long  hair 
growing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  some  ani¬ 
mals,  as  horses,  lions,  &c.,  and  hanging  down  on 
one  or  both  sides. 

“  Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  28. 

mane-sheet,  s.  A  sort  of  covering  for  the  upper 
part  of  a  horse’s  head. 


bdxl,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
>cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


maned,  a.  [Eng.  man{e) ;  -ed.]  Having  a  mans, 
maned  ant-eater,  s.  [Ant-eateb.] 
maned  fruit-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Pteropus  jubatus ,  a  native  of  the  Philip, 
pine  islands. 

*mane’-f  aire,  s.  [0.  Fr.] 

Old  Armor  :  Armor  for  the  mane  of  a  horse, 
ma-nege’  (ge  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.  manage  or  manbge, 
from  Ital.  maneggio=  management  of  a  horse.]  A 
school  for  training  horses  and  for  teaching  horse¬ 
manship;  a  riding-school;  the  art  or  science  ot 
breaking,  training,  and  riding  horses ;  horseman¬ 
ship.  [Manage,  s.] 

ma-nege’  (ge  as  zh),  v.  t.  [Manege,  s.J  T» 
break  in  and  train  a  horse  for  riding  or  for  grace¬ 
ful  performances. 

ma'-neh,  s.  [Hebrew  maneh;  cf.  Greek  mna.\ 
[Mina.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  weight  among  ancienS, 
Hebrews.  Its  amount  cannot  be  precisely  deter¬ 
mined;  the  passage  (Ezek.  xlv.  12)  relating  to  the 
subject  being  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  that  there 
were  three  manehs,  one  of  twenty  shekels,  one  of 
twenty-five  shekels,  and  one  of  fifteen ;  or  it  may 
signify  that  the  maneh  was=20+25+15=60  shekels,. 
Gesenius  thinks  the  former  to  be  the  more  probable 
hypothesis. 

man’-e-quln  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  mannequin- & 
manikin  (q.v.).]  An  artist’s  model  made  of  wood 
or  wax. 

ma'-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  prob.  from *manis,  *manuti 
=good ;  the  first  form  survives  in  im manis  =  huge, 
immense;  the  second  in  Genita  Mana=the  good 
mother,  to  whom,  Pliny  says,  the  Romans  used  t® 
sacrifice  a  puppy.] 

Roman  Myth.:  The  Good  Ones,  a  euphemistic 
expression  for  the  infernal  deities  (as  benevolent 
spirits)  opposed  to  larvee  and  lemures  (q.  v.).  Ia 
the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Polydorus^ 
Virgil  {JEn.  iii.  62-68)  has  a  noted  passage  on  the 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Manes  were  worshiped. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  shades  not  yet  deified, 
The  Manes  might  be  called  up  by  magic  (ib.iv.  490)* 
they  were  invoked  to  be  present  at  funeral  rites  (v» 
99),  and  from  them  came  deceptive  dreams  (vi.  897). 
Tylor  {Prim.  Cult.,  1872,  ii.  120) ,  mentioning  that 
the  Romans  inscribed  on  their  tombs  “  D.  M.  ”  {Diilt 
Manibus),  remarks  that  “the  occurrence  of  this 
‘D.  M.’ in  Christian  epitaphs  is  an  often  noticed 
case  of  religious  survival.” 

manes-gods,  s.pl. 

Comparative  Religions:  The  Dii  Manes  of  tb$ 
Romans.  [Manes.] 

“The  early  Romans,  ascribing  to  their  manes-gods  S, 
love  of  human  blood,  duly  administered  to  it.” — Herbert 
Spencer:  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  i. 

manes-worship,  s. 

Anthrop. ;  The  term  adopted  by  Tylor  to  denote 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  whether  of  an  ancestor  of 
the  particular  worshiper,  or  of  some  deified  hen® 
of  his  race.  It  has  a  very  wide  range  both  in  tim* 
and  space.  Herbert  Spencer  {Prim.  Sociol.,  vol.  L, 
ch.  xx.)  thinks  it  developed  from  the  universal— ©» 
almost  universal— belief  in  an  other-self,  which  sur¬ 
vived  after  death,  and  that  manes-worship  was  thft 
outcome  of  a  desire  and  endeavor  to  propitiate  th& 
ghost.  He  brings  forward  evidence  as  to  its  exist¬ 
ence  among  Turanians  and  Aryans,  and  notes  that 
among  the  Jews  the  offerer  of  first-fruits  to  Jehovafe. 
was  required  to  say  that  he  had  not  “  given  thereof 
for  the  dead.”  (Deut.  xxvi.  14 ;  cf.  Eccles.  vii.  33$ 
Tobit  iv.  17.)  Sir  John  Lubbock  {Orig.  of  Civile 
1882,  p.  318)  says  of  manes-worship  that  it  “is  a 
natural  development  of  the  dread  of  ghosts,”  and 
both  Tylor  {Prim.  Cult.,  1873,  ii.  120)  and  Spencct 
( loc .  cit.)  see  in  the  cultusof  saints  in  the  Roman 
Church  “  a  survival  of  the  manes-worship  of  a  less 
advanced  age.”  [Hagiolatry.] 

manes-worshiper,  s.  One  who  worships  the* 
spirits  of  the  departed;  one  who  practices  manes- 
worship  (q.  v.). 

“The  Chinese  manes-worshiper  may  see  the  outer  ba&. 
barians  come  back  ...  into  sympathy  with  his  tim&- 
honored  creed.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (1873),  i.  143. 

If  A  copious  bibliography  will  be  found  in  Lub¬ 
bock  and  Tylor. 

mg,-net’-tl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  rose,  used  as  a  dwarf  stock  i& 
budding. 

ma-net'-tl-g.,  8.  [Named  after  Xavier  Manetti, 
prefect  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Florence,  and 
author  of  Regnum  Vegetabile,  1756.  {Paxton.)  ] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchouaceee,  family  Cinches- 
nidfe.  It  consists  of  climbing  undershrubs  from 
tropical  America.  The  root  of  Manettia  cordifolia, 
is  valued  in  Brazil  as  a  medicine  in  dropsy  and 
dysentery. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  & 
-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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maneuver,  manoeuvre  (as  ma-no  -ver),  s.  Fr. 

work  of  the  hand,  from  Low  Lat.  manuopera, 
tnanopera ,  from  Lat.  memw=with  the  hand,  and 
opera=  work ;  operor= to  work ;  Lat..  opus  (genit. 
operis)  =work  ;  Sp.  wia?iio6ra=  handiwork ;  mani- 
obrar—  to  work  with  the  hands,  to  maneuver;  Ital. 
manovra= the  working  of  a  ship;  manoviare— to 
steer  ^  ship.] 

1.  A  regulated  movement,  evolution,  or  change  of 
position,  as  of  a  body  of  troops,  a  number  of  ships, 
&c.;  a  military  or  naval  evolution  or  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  forces  in  the 
best  manner  to  meet  the  enemy. 

“This  bold  and  masterly  manoeuvre  proved  decisive.” — 
Belsham:  Hist.  Great  Britain  (April  8,  1782). 


2.  An  artful,  adroit,  or  skillful  move,  proceeding 
or  action ;  skillful  management. 

‘‘By  which  manoeuvre  I  took  the  credit  of  having  traveled 
like  a  gentleman.” — Observer,  No.  93. 

3.  A  silly  affected  trick  to  attract  notice, 
maneuver,  manoeuvre  (as  ma-uo  -ver),  v.  t. 

&  i.  [Maneuver,  s.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  maneuvers ;  to  move  or  change  posi¬ 
tions  among  troops  or  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  advantage  in  attack  or  defense,  or  in  mil¬ 
itary  exercises  for  training  and  discipline. 

2.  To  manage  or  contrive  matters  with  address, 
art,  or  skill ;  to  employ  intrigue  or  stratagem  to 
effect  a  purpose. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  perf^m  maneuvers  or 
evolutions ;  to  change  the  positions  of  in  maneu¬ 


vers. 

maneuverer,  manoeuvrer  (as  mu-no-vrer),  ■?. 

[Eng.  maneuver ;  - er .)  One  who  maneuvers  or  in¬ 
trigues. 

“  This  charming  widow  Beaumont  is  a  manoeuvrer." — 
Jiliss  Edgeworth;  Manoeuvring,  ch.  i. 

man-ful,  *mau  -full,  a.  [Eng.  man,  and  full.'] 
Having  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  bold,  spirited,  daring, 
brave,  courageous. 

man  ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  manful;  - ly .]  In  a 
manful,  brave,  or  courageous  manner ;  like  a  man  ; 
boldly,  bravely. 

“His  long  red  coat,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw ."—Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

man'-ful-ness,  *man-ful-nesse,  s.  [English 
manful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  man¬ 
ful  ;  manliness,  bravery,  boldness,  courage,  spirit. 

mahg,  prep.  [A.  S.  gemang .]  In  the  midst  of ; 
among  (q.  v.). 

man  -ga-bey,  s.  [From  Mangabey  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  of  which  place  Buffon  supposed  it  to  be  a 
native.]  , „  .  , 

Zodl. :  Cercopithecus  cethiops,  an  African  monkey. 
Color  reddish-brown,  becoming  red  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  There  is  a  white  band  between  the  eyes, 
which  is  continued  on  each  side  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  whence  its  popular  name,  White  Eyelid 
Monkey.  The  last  molar  in  each  lower  jaw  resem¬ 
bles  those  of  Semnopithecus. 
man  -ga-nate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mangan{ic) ;  -ate.~\ 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  manganic  acid, 
man  -ga-ne§e,  s.  [A  word  formed  by  Gahn  by 
metathesis,  from  magnesium,  the  name  which  he 
first  gave  it.]  .  .  ,  J  „  , 

Chem.:  Symbol,  Mn;  atomic  weight,  55.  A  dia¬ 
tomic  metallic  element,  proved  by  Pott,  in  1740,  to 
be  distinct  from  iron,  but  the  metal  itself  was  first 
eliminated  by  Gahn  (1774).  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  peroxide  (black  oxide  of  manganese) ,  and 
as  sulphide  and  carbonate.  The  metal  has  been 
prepared  in  two  ways :  first,  by  reducing  the  oxide 
with  oil  and  charcoal  in  a  closed  crucible,  and  also 
by  reducing  the  fluoride  by  sodium  in  a  hessian 
crucible  heated  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  metal 
obtained  by  the  first  method  is  soft  and  brittle,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8'013 ;  that  by  the  second  is 
brittle,  but  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  specific 
gravity=7'206.  Both  varieties  have  a  grayish-white 
color,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  speedily  becomes 
oxidized.  Manganese  enters  into  compounds  both 
as  a  base  and  also  as  an  acid  radical.  It  forms 
several  well-characterized  oxides, 
manganese-apatite,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  apatite  (q.  v.)  found  at  Horrs- 
'Oberg,  Wermland,  Sweden,  and  said  to  contain  a 
aotable  amount  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 


manganese-brucite,  s. 

Min. :  A  varity  of  Brucite  (q.  v.),  containing  over 
14  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  Occurs 
with  hausmannite  at  the  Jakobsberg  mine,  Werm¬ 
land,. Sweden, 
manganese-chloride,  s. 

Mineralogy :  According  to  Scacchi,  this  mineral 
occurred,  associated  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  in 
the  saline  encrustations  or  sublimations  formed  at 
Vesuvius  at  the  eruption  of  1855. 


manganese-hedenbergite,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  hedenbergite  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  above  six  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 
Found  at  Vester-Silfberget,  Dalarne,  Sweden. 

manganese-idocrase,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
brown  slender  crystals  at  Ala,  and  San  Marcel, 
Piedmont.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Sismonda, 
it  contains  over  seven  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
manganese, 
manganese-oxide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Braunite,  Hausmannite, 
Manganite,  Psilomelane,  and  Pyrolusite  (see 
these  words). 

manganese-phosphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Triplite  (q.  v.),  and  Triphy- 
line  (q.  v.). 

manganese-silicate,  s. 

Mineralogy :  The  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.  v.),  and 
Tephroite  (q.v.). 

manganese-sulphide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Alabandite  (q.v.),  and  Hau- 
erite  (q.  v.). 

manganese-tantalite,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.  v.) ,  or  Columbite 
(q.  v.),  of  a  reddish  to  blackish-brown  color,  by 
transmitted  light  a  fine  red.  An  approximate  anal¬ 
ysis  yielded,  tantalic  (columbic)  acid,  85'5  ;  protox¬ 
ide  of  manganese,  9'01 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  3'42 ;  lime, 
1T4.  Occurs,  with  various  other  minerals,  at  Utoe, 
Sweden. 

IF  Manganese-alum  =  Apjohnite;  Manganese-am- 
phibole  —  Rhodonite ;  Manganese-arsenide  =  Kane- 
ite;  Manganese-blende,  Manganese-glance  =  Ala¬ 
bandite;  Manganese-borate=Swssea;ife,'  Manganese- 
car  bonate= Rhodochrosite ;  Manganese-chrysolite= 
Tephroite;  M.agnesite-epidote=Piedmontite ;  Man- 
ganese-garnet =Spessartite ;  and  Mauganese-spar=: 
Rhodonite. 

man-ga-ne§  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  manganes(e) ;  -ian.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  manganese  ;  having 
the  qualities  of  manganese. 

man-ga-ne§'-ic,  a.  [English  manganes(e) ;  -ic.) 
The  same  as  Manganic  (q.  v.). 
man-ga-ne§'-I-um,  s.  [Magnesium.] 

man-gan-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mangan{ese) ;  - ic .]  Ob¬ 
tained  from  manganese  (q.  v.). 

manganic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  This  acid  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state. 
It  is  found  in  combination  when  caustic-potash  is 
fused  with  levigated  manganic  oxide,  but  the  salt 
is  very  unstable. 

manganic-dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Mn02.  A  neutral  substance  occurring  in 
the  minerals  pyrolusite  and  varvicite.  The  facility 
with  which  it  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
renders  it  a  very  valuable  oxidizing  agent  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  as  well  as  in  some  manufac¬ 
tures. 

manganic- oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  MU9O3.  Occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
braunite. 

man'-gan-Ite,  s.  [Ger.  mcmgra?i=manganese ; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).  Named  by  Haidinger;  Ger.  man- 
ganit .] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  crys¬ 
tals  longitudinally  striated.  Crystals  sometimes 
twinned.  Hardness,  4'0 ;  specific  gravity,  4'2-4'4 ; 
luster,  sub-metallic ;  color,  dark  steel-gray  to  iron- 
black  ;  streak,  reddish-brown,  opaque,  though  some¬ 
times  translucent  in  thin  splinters.  Composition : 
Sesquioxide  of  manganese,  89'8;  water,  10'2;  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  formula  MngOaHO.  Occurs  in 
metaliferous  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
finest  crystallized  specimens,  however,  having  heen 
found  in  veins  traversing  felsite  at  Ilfeld,  Hartz, 
Germany. 

man-ga-nl-um,  s.  [Manganesium.] 
man-ggm-o-,  pref.  [Manganese.] 
man-gan-6-cal  -§lte,  s.  [Pref.  mangano— ,  and 
Eng.  calcite;  Ger.  manganocalcit .] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  rhombic  prisms  and 
sheaf-like  groups  of  crystals,  also  diverging,  and 
resembling  aragonite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  4-5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3'037 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  flesh-red  to 
white  faintly  tinged  with  red;  streak,  colorless. 
Composition :  A  carbonate  of  manganese,  with  car¬ 
bonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Found  at 
Schemnitz,  Hungary. 

2.  A  variety  of  calcite  (q.  v.),  containing  variable 
amounts  of  carbonate  of  manganese. 

man-gan-o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-,  and  Gr. 
lithos=  a  stone;  Ger.  manganolith .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.  v.). 


man-gan-O-pllfll  -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-,  and 

Qv.phyllon=aleaf;  GeT.manaanophyll.) 

Min. :  A  micaceous  mineral,  occurring  in  thin 
scales.  Color,  bronze  to  copper-red ;  streak,  pale 
red.  Composition:  Silica, 38'50;  alumina,  ll'O;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  manganese,  21'40;  protoxide  of  iron,  3'78; 
lime,  3'20;  magnesia,  15*01 ;  potash  and  soda,  5*51 ; 
loss  by  ignition,  1‘60.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  silica  separating  in  the  form  of  the  original 
scales.  Closely  related  to  Alurgite  (q.  v.L  Found 
with  many  mineral  species  at  Pajsberg,  Filipstad, 
Sweden. 

man-gan-6-si-der  -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-,  and 
Eng.  siderite .] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  rhodochrosite  (q.v.)  contain¬ 
ing  carbonate  of  iron.  An  approximate  analysis 
yielded  a  result  which  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
formula  2MnC03+FeC0g.  Found  in  globular  forms 
resembling  sphserosidente  (q.  v.)  at  various  places 
in  Hungary. 

man-gan  -o-§Ite,  s.  Pref.  mangano- ;  s  connec¬ 
tive,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.\.) 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  minute 
octahedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals,  but  rarely  in 
cubes.  Cleavage,  cubic.  Hardness,  5-6;  specific 
gravity,  5*18  ;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  emerald-green 
when  fresh  broken,  but  becoming  black  on  expos¬ 
ure.  Composition  :  Protoxide  of  manganese,  98J04 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  O' 42;  magnesia,  1*71 ;  lime,  016, 
the  resulting  formula  being  MnO ;  isomorphous  with 
periclase  (q.  v.).  Found  with  various  minerals  in 
a  manganesian  dolomite,  also  in  calcite  and  brucite 
(q.  v.),  in  localities  in  Sweden. 

man  ggn  o-stlb'-I-ite,  s.  [Prefix  mangano-; 
Lat.  stibium,  from  Gr.  stibi=  antimony,  and  suff. 
-ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  A  black  granular  mineral  resembling  haus¬ 
mannite,  but  of  a  blacker  color.  Crystallization 
probably  orthorhombic.  Composition :  Antimonic 
acid,  24'09 ;  arsenic  acid,  7'44  ;  protoxide  of  mangan¬ 
ese,  55*77 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  5*0 ;  lime,  4*62 ;  mag¬ 
nesia,  3'0.  Its  formula  is  lOMnCKSbAs^CV 
man'-gan-ous,  a.  [English  mangan{ese) ;  -ous.) 
(See  the  compound.) 
manganous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  MnO,  is  a  basic  body,  obtained  by  heating 
the  carbonate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

man-gan- skier -Ite,  s.  [Ger.  mangan=man- 
ganese;  Gr.  skleros— hard,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.  v.). 
mang  -corn,  *meng  -corn,  *mong-corn,  subst. 
[A.  S,  mengan— to  mix,  to  mingle  (Prov.  Eng.  meng , 
ming),  and  Eng.  corn.)  A  crop  of  several  varieties 
of  corn  grown  together;  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye  or  other  species  of  corn. 

*mange,  v.  t.  [Fr.  manger,  from  Lat.  manduco= 
to  chew.]  [Manducate.]  To  eat. 

“Ye  have  manged  overe  muche  that  maketh  yow  be 
syke.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  142. 

mange,  s.  [From  the  adj.  mangy  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
mangeson.) 

Vet.  Surg. :  A  disease  of  the  skin  occurring  in 
dogs,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  and  similar  to  the  itch  in 
human  beings. 

man  -gel  wur  -zel,  s.  [Mangold-wurzel.] 
man’-ger,  s.  [Fr.  mangeoire,  from  manger=  to 
eat,  from  Lat.  manduco=to  chew.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  trough  or  box  in  which  corn  or 
fodder  is  placed  for  horses  or  cattle ;  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rack  for  hay. 

2.  Shipwriahting :  A  space  abaft  the  hawse-holes 
on  the  working-deck,  bounded  by  planks  lying 
athwartships,  and  serving  to  prevent  the  water  that 
comes  in  at  the  hawse-holes  from  flooding  the  rest 
of  the  deck. 

manger-board,  s. 

Naut. :  The  board  or  bulkhead  on  a  ship’s  deck 
that  separates  the  manger  from  the  other  part  of 
the  deck. 

*man-ger-y,  *man-ger-ie,  s.  [Fr.  manger  -  to 
eat.]  The  act  of  eating. 

“All  the  while  that  Gamelyn 
Had  held  his  mangerie.” 

Chaucer:  Coke’s  Tale. 

mah-glf -er-a,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Eng.,  &c., 
mango,  and  Lat./ero=to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceee,  consisting  of 
trees  of  alternate,  stalked,  entire  leaves,  and  pan¬ 
icles  of  small  pinkish  or  yellowish  flowers.  Mangi- 
fera  indica  is  the  Mango  (q.  v.).  The  fruit  of  M. 

Sllvatica  is  used  in  India  medicinally.  The  coarse- 
avored  fruit  of  M.  fcetida  is  eaten  in  Tenasserim, 
of  which  the  tree  is  a  native,  and  where  it  is  culti¬ 
vated. 

man-gl-ly,  adv.  [English  mangy;  -ly.)  In  a 
mangy  manner:  foully,  meanly. 

“  Oh,  this  sounds  mangily. 

Poorly,  and  scurvily  in  a  souldier’s  mouth.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  The  False  One,  ii.  3. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


manginess 
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maniable 


man -gl-ness,  *maun-gy-nesse,  s.  [English 
mangy;  -ness.']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
mangy ;  the  state  of  being  infected  with  the  mange. 

man'-gle  (1),  v.  t.  [A  weakened  form  of  man - 
kelen,  a  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  manken  =  to  maim, 
from  A.  S.  be-mancian=to  mutilate,  from  Lat.  man- 
cus= maimed,  mutilated.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  maim,  to  mutilate;  to  cut  with  re¬ 
peated  blows  so  as  to  leave  a  ragged  or  jagged 
wound  :  to  hack,  to  lacerate  ;  to  disfigure  by  cutting 
or  hacking. 

“Had  thy  mangled  bleeding  corse  been  found, 

Thy  relics  had  reposed  in  Trojan  ground.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vi. 

h.  Fig. :  To  destroy  the  symmetry  or  complete¬ 
ness  of;  to  mutilate;  to  spoil  or  mar  by  bungling, 
ignorance,  or  mismanagement. 

“The  organ  part  was  thoroughly  mangled." — Athen¬ 
aeum.,  Feb.  25,  1882. 

man'-gle  (2 ),v.t.  [Dut.  mangelen  =  to  roll  with 
a  rolling-pin ;  mangel-stok=  a  rolling-pin ;  Ital.  man- 
gano ;  a  modification  of  Low  Latin  manganum, 
manganus  =  a  mangonel  (q.  v.),  from  Gr.  mangga- 
non.J  To  roll  or  smoothe  clothes  with  a  mangle ;  to 
calender. 

“Might  have  got  up  my  linen  as  I  came  along — ha !  ha  ! 
— not  a  bad  idea  that — queer  thing  to  have  it  mangled 
when  it’s  on  one.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv. 

man'-gle,  s.  [Mangle  (2),  v.l  A  machine  in 
which  damp  clothes  are  smoothed  by  roller  press¬ 
ure.  The  old-fashioned  mangle  had  a  box  weighted 
with  stones  and  reciprocating  upon  rollers  which 
ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  clothes,  spread  upon  a  pol¬ 
ished  table  beneath.  The  improved  mangle  for 
smoothing  and  stretching  woven  goods  previous  to 
starching  and  calendering,  has  a  number  of  rollers 
fixed  in  a  strong  frame,  and  capable  of  being  forced 
together  by  levers  or  screws.  In  some  mangles,  the 
bottom  rollers  have  grooves  diverging  from  the 
center,  so  as  to  spread  the  cloth  outwardly  toward 
each  edge  as  it  passes  through,  removing  the 
creases. 

“  Regular  mangle — Baker’s  patent — not  a  crease  in  my 
coat.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv. 

mangle-rack,  s. 

Mach. :  A  rack  having  teeth  or  opposite  sides  en¬ 
gaged  by  a  pinion,  which  meshes  with  the  opposite 
sides  alternately.  Thus  the  continuous  rotary  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  pinion  is  converted  into  a  reciprocating 
motion. 

mangle-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  in  mangles  for 
pressing  clothes,  having  a  curved  double  rack  upon 
it,  the  object  being  to  drive  the  weighted  box,  by 
means  of  a  continuous  rotary  motion  of  the  driv¬ 
ing-pinion,  to  the  shaft  of  which  a  handle  is 
attached.  As  the  pinion  is  rotated,  it  passes  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  teeth  of  the  rack  alter¬ 
nately,  giving  a  reciprocating  rotary  motion  to  the 
wheel,  which  drives  the  box  to  and  fro.  The  shaft 
of  the  pinion  traverses  a  groove  in  the  wheel  as  the 
pinion  passes  from  one  side  of  the  rack  to  the 
other. 

man  -gler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  mangl(e)  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mangles,  mutilates,  or  breaks  in  cut¬ 
ting  ;  one  who  mutilates  or  disfigures. 

“Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine. 

Paint  on.”  Tickell:  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 

2.  A  machine  for  grinding  meat,  to  render  it  more 
easy  to  masticate  or  stew.  A  masticator. 

man  -gler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  mangl(e)  (2) ;  -er.]  One 
who  uses  or  works  a  mangle ;  a  calenderer. 

man-gli-et  s.  [Latinized  from  the  Javan¬ 
ese  name  of  the  species  defined.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaceee,  tribe  Magnoliese, 
'consisting  of  five  species  from  tropical  Asia.  They 
are  tall  trees,  with  entire  leaves  and  showy  flowers. 
The  white  solid  wood  of  Manglietia  glauca  is  made 
[into  coffins  in  Java,  being  supposed  to  preserve  the 
corpses  put  into  them  from  decay. 

man-go,  s.  [Native  name  mangha.] 

I.  Botany: 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  Mango  tree,  also  the  tree  itself. 
It  is  Mangifera  indica,  an  umbrageous  tree,  wild 
on  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Chutia  Nagpore 
Hills  and  the  Naga.  Hills,  and  cultivated  all  over 
India.  The  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best 
in  India ;  it  is  laxative.  The  bark  of  the  root  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  stem  is  used  in  diarrhoea, 
&c .  The  young  leaves  are  good  for  pectoral  com¬ 
plaints,  the  old  ones  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The 
seeds  are  anthelmintic  and  the  resin  of  the  bark 
antisyphilitic.  The  seeds  contain  gallic  acid.  The 
bark  and  the  leaves  yield  an  inferior  yellow  dye. 
The  dry  unripe  fruit  is  used  as  a  mordant,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dyeing  with  safflower.  The  leaves  and  the 
bark  are  used  in  parts  of  India  in  tanning.  The 
bark  and  kernel  are  given  in  diarrhoea.  The  galls 


of  the  kernel,  if  snuffed,  stop  bleeding  from  the 
nose.  The  kernel  is  an  anthelmintic  ;  it  is  used  also 
in  bleeding  piles  and  menorrhagia. 

“  What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  cavare?” 

King:  On  Cookery. 

2.  A  green  musk  melon  pickled. 

■  The  Mountain  Mango  is  Clusia  flava,  the  Wild 
Mango  (1)  Clusia  flava;  (2)  some  species  of  Ir- 
vingia. 

II.  Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Mango-fish  (q.  v.). 
mango -bird.s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Indian  Oriole 
( Oriolus  Jcundo) . 

mango-fish,  s. 

Ichthyology :  Polynemus  paradiseus  or  longifilis, 
known  in  India  as  the  Tupsee.  It  is  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  ascending  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Its  popular  English  name  has 
reference  to  its  beautiful  yellow  color,  resembling 
that  of  a  ripe  mango. 

mango-ginger,  s. 

Bot. :  Curcuma  amada. 

man'-gold  wur  -zel,  mail -gel  wfir'-zel,  subst. 
[Ger  mangold= beet,  and  wurzel— root.] 

Bot.  <&  Agric. :  Beta  vulgaris,  variety  macrorhiza. 
It  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The 
roots  are  used  for  food ;  they  have  sugar  enough  in 
their  composition  to  be  profitably  extracted,  as  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  beet. 

mafi'-go-nel,  *man-ga-nel,  *mang-nel,  subst. 
[0.  Fr.,  from  Ital.  manganello ,  mangano,  from  Low. 
Lat.  manganum,  manganus,  mangona ,  from  Gr. 
mangqanon=a  machine  for  defending  fortifica¬ 
tions.]  An  engine  of  war  employed  to  batter  down 
walls  and  hurl  stones  and  other  missiles. 

*man'-gd-m§m,  subst.  [Mangonize.]  The  act  of 
mangonizing,  or  setting  off  to  advantage. 

*man'-go-nlst,  s.  [Mangonize.] 

1.  One  who  mangonizes  or  furbishes  up  worthless 
articles  for  sale. 

2.  A  slave-dealer. 

*man’-gon-Ize,  v.  trans.  [Lat.  mangonizo,  from 
mango=  a  dealer  who  furbishes  up  worthless  things 
for  sale ;  a  slave-dealer.] 

1.  To  furbish  up  for  sale ;  to  set  off  to  advantage. 

2.  To  fatten,  as  slaves  for  sale. 

man'-go-steen,  man'-go-stan,  s.  [Malay  man- 
gostans,  the  name  of  the  fruit.  ( Laurent  Garcin, 
M.  D.,  F.  E.S.)] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  tiro  forms) :  The  fruit  of  Garcinia  man- 
gostana,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  filled 
with  a  sweet  pulp.  The  tree  bearing  it  grows  in 
Malacca,  and  is  cultivated  in  South  Tenasserim. 
The  rind  of  the  tree  is  used  as  an  astringent  in 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  especially  in  the  chronic 
diarrhoea  of  children. 

2.  (Of  the  form  mangostan) :  Amaranthus  man - 
gostana. 

If  Wildmangosteen: 

Bot.:  Embry opter is  glutinifera. 

mangosteen-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  Gar¬ 
cinia  indica. 

maii'-go-stin,  s.  [English  mangost(ana) ;  -in 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem.:  O20H22O5.  A  golden  yellow  crystalline 
body  contained  in  the  husk  of  the  fruit  of  Garcinia 
mangostana.  The  dried  husks  are  boiled  in  water 
to  remove  the  tannin,  and  then  treated  with  hot 
alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
mangostin  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming 
neutral  solutions.  It  melts  at  190°,  without  loss  of 
water,  to  a  dark-colored  liquid,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  an  amorphous  mass.  It  reduces  gold  and 
silver  from  their  solutions,  but  is  not  precipitated 
by  any  metallic  salt,  excepting  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  the  lead  salt 
appears  to  have  the  formula  4C2oH2205’5Pb20. 

mangue.s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Crossarchus  obscurus.  This  single  species 
of  its  genus  is  from  tropical  Africa.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Mampelon,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
inches  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  which  is  about 
eight  inches.  The  body  is  thick  and  stout,  the  fur 
brown,  lighter  on  the  head;  the  ears  short,  the 
snout  long,  flexible,  and  projecting,  like  that  of  the 
Coati.  The  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fetid. 

Hian-gofiste',  s.  [Fr.,  from  mungoos,  the  name 
of  the  animal  in  various  Indian  languages.] 

Zobl.:  Eerpestes  (Viverra,  Linn.)  ichneumon. 
[Ichneumon.] 


man -grove,  s.  [Malay  manggi-manggi .] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Rhizophor a  mangle.  It  has  aerial  roots. 
It  covers  immense  tracts  of  coast  within  the  trop¬ 
ics,  rooting  down  to  low-water  mark.  The  seed 
germinates  on  the  tree,  sending  down  roots  into  the 
water. 

2.  PI.:  The  order  Rhizophoracese  (q.  v.). 

If  Black  or  Olive  Mangrove  is  Avicennia  tomen - 
tosa.  The  Brazil  or  White  Mangrove  is  Avicennia 
tomentosa,  though  sometimes  that  name  is  given  to 
Laguncularia  racemosa. 

mangrove-bark,  s. 

Bot.  dt  Comm. :  The  bark  of  Rhizophora  mucro- 
nata,  Bruguiera  gymnorhiza,  Avicennia  officinalis, 
Ceriops  candolleana,  C.  roxburghiana,  and  Kan- 
dellia  rheedii.  They  are  valuable  for  tanning. 
(Prof.  Watt.) 

mangrove-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  Rallus  longirostris,  a  South  American 
and  West  Indian  bird.  Above  it  is  of  a  faint  ash- 
color,  with  the  chin  nearly  white;  beneath  it  is 
white  with  a  ferruginous  tint. 

man'-gjf,  *man’-gie,  *maunge,  a.  &  s.  [French 
mang6=eaten,  pa.  par.  of  manger— to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Infected  with  the  mange;  scabby* 
mean. 

“Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Mange. 

“  The  dog  whose  mangy  eats  away  his  haire.” 

Stapylton:  Juvenal,  viii.  42. 

man-ha  -den,  s.  [Menhaden.] 

man-ha-ter,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  hater.]  One 
who  hates  man  or  society  ;  a  misanthrope. 

“  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  a  professed  manhater,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  a  philosopher  enraged  with  more  than 
half  of  mankind.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch- 
viii. 

man'-helm,  s.  [Mannheim.] 

man -hole,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  hole.]  A  hole  ini 
a  cesspool,  drain,  iron  boiler,  tank,  or  a  chamber  or 
compartment  of  an  iron  ship,  designed  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  a  man  for  examination,  cleansing,  and 
repairs.  In  boilers  and  tanks  it  is  usually  secured 
by  a  bridge  and  bolt,  so  as  to  render  it  water, 
steam,  or  air  tight,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  drains, 
the  cover  is  a  lid  with  an  air  tight  joint  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas. 

manhole-door,  s.  The  cover  or  lid  of  a  manhole 
in  a  boiler  or  tank. 

man'-hopd,  *man-hode,  s.  [English  man,  and 
hood.  ] 

1.  Human  nature,  as  opposed  to  divine  or  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  or  being. 

“Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead.”  Milton:  P.L.,  xii.  389. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  as  opposed 
to  the  state  or  condition  of  one  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  as  opposed 
to  a  woman ;  the  opposite  of  womanhood. 

“  Fit  you  to  your  manhood." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man  as  opposed 
to  a  boy  or  child;  the  state  of  being  an  adult  male. 

“  Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

5.  The  qualities  that  become  a  man ;  manly 
qualities  ;  as,  bravery,  fortitude,  honor,  &c. 

“And  holds  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks, 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispian’s  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

ma'-nl-a,  *ma-nie,  s ,  [Lat.  mania,  from  Greek 
m«.)ua= madness,  frenzy,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr* 
me?ios=mind,  spirit;  Eng.  mind ,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Madness,  frenzy;  intense  excitement. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  or  longing  for  something ;  a 
craze  ;  as,  to  have  a  mania  for  collecting  old  china, 
&c. 

II.  Mental  Pathol.:  A  disorder  of  the  impulses 
or  propensities  ending  in  disordered  intellect  with 
excitement.  The  mind  is  usually  a  complete  chaos, 
and  kindness  or  affection  only  seems  to  irritate, 
instead  of  soothing.  All  the  faculties  are  usually 
involved,  differing  thus  from  monomania.  The 
most  frequent  forms  are  homicidal,  suicidal,  pyro- 
mania,  kleptomania,  nymphomania,  and  mania-a- 
potu. 

mania-a-potu,  s.  Madness  from  drinking;  de¬ 
lirium  tremens. 

*man'-l-g.-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  manier=  to  handle, 
to  manage;  Lat.  mamts=the  hand.]  Manageable, 
tractable,  docile. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsm.  ..tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b<?l,  del. 


maniac 


2622 


manil 


rna'-nl-ac,  *ma  -ni-ak,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  maniaque,  string),  and  is  referred  to  by  Giraud  de  Calanson,  a 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  maniacus ,  from  mama=madness ;  poet  of  Provence.  It  was  played  by  quills,  operated 
6p.,  Port.  &  Ital.  maniaco .]  by  jacks  and  keys  on  a  key-board.  It  was  one  of 

A.  ,4s  adj. :  Raving  with  madness ;  having  a  dis-  the  predecessors  of  the  pianoforte. 

•rdfiTAfl  int-.fillpir.f,  •  Tnfld.r.m7v  InnnfiV.  «  TT.ol-  Ctr* 


*man-I-f es’-t5i  v.  i.  [Manifesto,  s.]  To  issue 
a  manifesto. 

"I  am  to  be  manifcetoed  against.'* — Richardson:  da- 

_ _ _ ^ _  rissa,  viii.  26L 

ordered  intellect ;  mad,  crazy,  lunatic.  ~  *man-I-con,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mamftos=pei>  man-l-f  old,  *man-y-fold,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  has  a  disordered  intellect;  taining  to  madness;  mam‘a=madness.]  A  species  manigfeald,  from  »iamgr=many,  -feald, suff.=-fold, 
a  madman,  a  lunatic.  of  nightshade,  so  called  from  its  juice  being  sup-  tvomfealdan-to  fold.] 

ma-nT-a-Cftl,  a.  [Eng.  maniac;  -a?.]  The  same  posed  to  Produce  madness. 

man-i-cure,  s.  [Lat.  mam<s=hand,  and  curare 
=to  cure.]  One  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for 
people’s  hands  and  finger  nails. 

man-i-ciire,  a.  [Lat.  roarews=hand,  and  curare 
=  to  cure.]  Pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  hands ;  as, 

a  manicure  set 


as  Maniac,  a.  (q.  v.) 

“Epilepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform  to 
the  age  of  the  moon.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

man-I-car-I-ft,  s.  [From  Latin  manicce  =  the 
long  sleeves  of  a  tunic,  serving  for  gloves.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  spathe.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Borassese,  and  that 
section  of  it  characterized  by  having  pinnated 
leaves.  When  young,  however,  they  are  generally 
entire.  Manicaria  saccifera,  the  Bussu,  is  a  palm 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Numerous  and  various  in  quality  or  kindj 
many  in  number ;  multiplied. 

“  For  him  it  bore 

Attractions  manifold — and  this  he  chose.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 


manm  (q'  T')i 

*7  mVh  '  a  1*1'  ,  «  ..  .»  -  rtoinfja.  fftnfnrAQ.  nr  p.haraAfcp/ristir.R. 

#  ZoOl.:  Pangolins, 


v  The  second  of  the  three  fam¬ 

ilies  into  which  the  order  Edentata,  in  some  class* 


T4-C.  c4-ri  to  UlOS  IUIO  WlllUli  LLltJ  uruer  XHU  Lit  Lei,  1U  8UIUW  raubsi- 

from  the  lower  part  Ot  the  Amazon,  its  stem  1S  ;Q  Hividpd  If  rnnlairm  nnf  nna  oanriR 

about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  its  leaves  are  occasion-  is  divided.  It  contains  but  one  genus, 

ally  thirty  feet  long.  They  are  used  by  the  Indians  •  wan„ls  Y'J' 

for  thatching  their  huts,  and  the  spathes  are  made  man’-l-fest,  *man-i-feste,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mani- 
into  bags,  whence  the  appropriate  specific  name  feste,  from  Lat.  rnanifestus  =  manifest,  evident ; 


saccifera. 

rnan'-I-cate,  a.  [Lat.  manicatus— sleeved,  from 
manica=a  long  sleeve;  manus= the  hand.] 

Bot. :  Interwoven  in  a  mass,  which  can  be  easily 
separated  from  the  surface,  as  Cacalia  canescens, 
©r  Bupleurum  giganteum.  ( Lindley .) 

ManA-chge'-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Gr.  Manichaios . 
Lat.  Manichceus ,  from  Mam  or  Manes,  an  Oriental 
philosopher,  said  to  have  been  born  in  Babylon 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  cru¬ 
cified  circ.  A.  D.  276.  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack  says 
“  that  the  name  has  not  yet  been  explained,  and 
that  it  is  uncertain  if  the  word  be  of  Persian  or 
Semitic  origin.”] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tenets  of  Manichseism  (q.  v.). 

“The  Manichcean  system  is  one  of  consistent,  uncom¬ 
promising  dualism,  in  the  form  of  a  fantastic  philosophy 
Of  nature.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  483. 

&  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  [pi .) :  Originally,  the  followers  of 
Mani  or  Manes ;  later,  the  word  came  to  bear  a 
much  wider  significance,  including  those  who  held 
any  form  of  dualism,  or  the  Gnostic  notion  of  the 
hatefuluess  of  matter  which  Manes  adopted. 

“The  Pope’s  legate  marched  with  a  great  army  against 
She  Albigenses,  whom  he  called  Monichceans.” — Jortin: 
Epcles.  Hist.  (ed.  1846),  ii.  302. 


properly,  that  may  be  struck  by  the  hand,  palpable, 
from  manus— the  hand,  and  *festus ,  from  an  obso¬ 
lete  verb,  *fendo  (seen  in  aefendo,  offendo)  —  to 
strike;  O.  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  manifesto;  Sp.  manif¬ 
esto.} 

A.  As  adjective  ; 


m 

_  many 

points,  features,  or  characteristics. 

“  This  changeful  life, 

8o  manifold  in  oares.” — Cowper:  Task,  v.  769. 

B.  As  adv.:  By  many  times  or  degrees;  many 
times 

“  There  is  no  man  .  .  .  who  shall  not  receive  mani¬ 
fold  more  in  this  present  time.” — Luke  xviii.  30. 

C.  Assubst.:  A  copy  made  by  a  manifold-writer. 

manifold-writer,  8.  A  contrivance  by  which  a 
number  of  copies  may  be  written  at  once,  the 
pressure  of  the  stylus  being  communicated  through 
•«  „„„„  Jn-Lw-,  _  a  number  of  leaves  of  thin  paper,  between  each  of 

1*  a  ISIQ)  Open,  not  concealed ,  not  dooutrol  or  T*7hi/*li  ifl  n  <n>pa CV  ej-ippt  of  roloTpd  Tianpr  fliaf 

obscure ;  evident  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to  the  under-  i^narts  its  cS  to  the  Dam  °with  wlnch^t  is  in 

standing;  not  difficult  to  be  seen  or  understood.  Imparts  its  color  to  the  page  with  which  it  is  in 

“  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.”— 1  Timothy  iiL  lft 
*2.  Detected,  convicted. 

“  You  heard  not  he  was  false:  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest ;  the  bribe  revealed.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xtii. 

*3.  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  charge. 

“Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 

And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became.” 

Dryden.  ( Todd.r 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  public  declaration,  a  manifesto. 


‘But  you,  authentic  witnesses  I  bring, 
Before  the  gods,  and  your  ungrateful  king, 


Of  this  my  manifest. 

Dryden:  Hornet's  Iliad,  L  473. 

2.  Comm.:  A  ship’s  manifest  is  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  a  cargo  for  the  use  of  the  Custom-house 
officers,  and  usually  contains  a  list  of  all  the  pack- 
ages  on  board,  with  their  distinguishing  marks, 
Man  I  chae  i§m,  tMan  l-chee  -i§m,  s .  [Eng.  numbers,  and  descriptions,  all  of  which  details  are 
3famchcR{an)  (q.  v.),  f  Mamchee;  -ism.)  indicated  by  a  printed  form. 

Church  Hist.:  The  religious  system  founded  by  , 

Mani  or  Manes,  who  either  claimed  to  be  or  was  man  -I-feSt,  v.  t.  [Manifest,  a.] 


Imparts  its  color  to  the  page 
contact. 

m5n-I-f61d,  v.  t.  [Manifold,  a.]  To  multiply; 
specif.,  to  multiply  impressions  or  copies  of,  as  by 
ft  manifold-writer. 

mSn  -I-fOld-ed,  a.  [Eng.  manifold ;  -ed.]  Hay¬ 
ing  many  folds,  doublings,  or  complications. 

‘And  manifolded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrist.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  iiL  L 

man-I-ffild-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  manifold;  - ly .]  In 
a  manifold  manner  or  degree ;  in  many  ways. 

man’-I-fold-ness,  s.  [English  manifold;  -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifold;  multi¬ 
plicity. 

m&n  -I-form  i 

Aw!Ra=shape.. 


m  (1),  a.  [Lat.  manus= the  hand,  and 
a.]  Shaped  like  the  hand. 

man  -I-form  (2)  (a  as  e ),  a.  [Eng.  many ,  and 
form.]  Of  many  forms  or  shapes ;  multiform.  (O’. 
Rectde.) 

maniglion  (as  mA-nll'-ySn), «.  [Ital.  maniglio 
=  a  handle;  dimin.  from  Latin  manus  =  a  hand.] 

_  Manilio.1 

regarded  by  his  followers  as  the  Paraclete  promised  l.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  manifest,  clear,  or  plain  Ordn. :  One  of  two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece 
by  Jesus  (John  xiv.  16, 17).  The  system  is  Dualism  to  the  eye  or  understanding;  to  show  plainly,  to  ordnance,  cast  after  the  German  form.  (Bailey.) 
tempered  with  Gnosticism  rather  than  a  lapse  from  make  obvious;  to  display,  to  discover,  to  make  man’-I-hot,  man’-I-hoc,  subst.  [The  Brazilian 

fcaowa-  came  of  the  plant.] 

“For  there  Is  nothing  hid,  which  shall  not  be  man/-  Botany : 
tested."— Mark  iv.  22.  *  1.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacete,  tribe  Crotoneee. 

2.  Comm.:  To  exhibit  the  manifest  of,  or  declare  Manihot  utilissima,  the  Jatropha  manihot  of  Lin* 
at  the  Custom-house ;  as,  to  manifest  a  cargo.  neeus,  the  manioc  or  mandioc,  is  a  shrub  about 

rn&n'-I-f gsMt-ble,  mSn'-I-f gst-I-hle,  o.  [Eng.  tfopfc^k^rwe^Mnl  ab^tffir^oounds0 

fested  or'mtde  clfar  o3r  rfiain  °r  °a“  **  of  deKions^uicef  beffif 

fested  or  made  clear  or  plain.  bruised,  washed,  and  heated  on  iron  plates,  the 

m&n-i-fSs-t&'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  nianifestatio,  from  poison  is  expelled,  the  harmless  residue  constituting 
rnanifestus— manifest ;  Fr.  manifestation;  Sp.  man-  Cassava  (q.  v.).  The  powder  which  floats  off  in  the 

water  when  it  is  washed  is  a  pure  starch,  and,  when 

ii  j - i _ m _ r _  a _ Ji  -  _ _  _  for 

the 

manioc. 

2.  Hibiscus  manihot. 

mS.n-I-h5t’-lc,  o.  [English,  &c.,  manihot;  -ic.J 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  manihot  (q.  v.). 

manihotic-acid,  s. 

Chem, :  An  acid  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  Jatropha  manihot.  It  crystallizes 
hi  prisms,  having  an  acid  taste,  and  forms  neutral 
salts  with  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia. 

mSn  -I-kln,  man  -a-kln,  *man'-nl-kin,  s.  [O. 
Dut.  manneken,  a  double  dimin.  from  man^maa; 


primitive  Christianity.  Mani  postulated  two  primal 
beings,  Light  (God)  and  Darkness,  under  the  simil¬ 
itude  of  kingdoms,  and  from  the  latter  Satan  and 
Ms  angels  were  born.  Adam  owed  his  being  to 
Satan.  Continual  conflict  exists  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Light  is  vic¬ 
torious,  the  world  will  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
supremacy  of  God  established.  The  ethics  of  the 
system  were  severely  ascetic.  The  Manichseana 
were  divided  into  two  classes— the  “  elect”  and  the 
“  hearers.”  The  former  were  bound  to  observe  the 
three  seals:  (1)  Of  the  mouth,  forbidding  animal 
food,  the  use  of  wine  and  milk 


(2)  of  the  hands,  forbidding 

whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  and  (3)  of  the  bosom, 
forbidding  (probably)  marriage  (certainly  off¬ 
spring),  since  woman  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of 
the  demons.  The  hearers  were  less  strictly  bound. 

The  Old  Testament  was  rejected,  and  only  so  much 
of  the  New  taken  as  suited  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
sect.  They  had  a  kind  of  hierarchy,  fasting  was 
practiced,  and  among  the  later  Manichseans  rites 
existed  analogous  to  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 

The  sect  spread  rapidly  in  the  East,  extended  to 
Northern  Africa,  where  the  persecution  of  the  Van¬ 
dals,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  stamped 
them  out,  and  to  Southern  Europe,  where  some  of 
their  tenets  reappeared  later  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
jPaulicians,  and  later  still  in  those  of  the  Albigenses. 

“  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  Buddhistic  elements 
*an  also  be  detected  in  Manichceism.  Most  modern  schol¬ 
ars  since  F.  O.  Baur  have  answered  that  question  in  the 
affirmative.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  485. 

Man-I-chee§’,  s.  pi.  [Manich^an.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  same  as  Manichcean,  B. 

"The  Manichees  rejected  the  Old  Testament  alto¬ 
gether.”  Addis  and  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  641.  ernment,  sovereign,  or  leader,  proclaiming  certain  frequently  or  uouauuaujc  yieew 

man  -x-chord,  man-I-cor'-don,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mani-  opinions,  motives,  or  intentions  in  reference  to  some  being  painted  in  imitation  of  the  viscera  and  other 
cordon;  Fr.  manichordion,  from  Gr.  monochordon,  act  or  line  of  conduct.  organs.  A  manikin  iu  illustration  of  obstetric  sub- 

Jrom  monos= alone,  single,  and  chorde= a  string;  *2.  A  manifestation ;  evidence,  proof.  i  tia^> aii  elastic ;  perineum,  uterus,  and  foetal 

Ital.  monocordo;  Sp.  &  Port,  manicordio.]  _  “Succeeding  years  produced  the  manifesto  or  evidence  naturalnpHnn Soi,-Sf{Parts  may  s,mulate  tha 

Music:  An  instrument  resembling  the  spinet  and  of  their  virilities.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ualurdl  dc“on  or  parturition, 
harpsichord.  It  was  originally  a  monochord  (single  ch.  xvii.  man'-TI,  ma-nll'-Ig  (1),*.  [Manilio.] 


evident,  or  ciear  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  display,  revelation,  exhibition,  discovery. 

“The  manifestation  of  his  personal  valor.”— Raleigh: 

Hist,  of  the  World,  ch.  vii.,  §  2. 

man -I-f§st-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Manifest,  r.} 

*man'-i-fest-ed-ness,  s.  [English  manifested ; 
mess.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifested. 

man'-I-fgst-I-ble,  a.  [Manifestable.] 

man  -I-fest-ly,  *man-y-fest-ly,  adv.  [English 
manifest;  - ly .]  In  a  manifest  manner;  clearly, 
plainly,  evidently,  openly.  0 

"The  malicious  persecutyng  of  the  clears  trouth  so  tier,  mdnnchen.) 
manifestly  proued.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  17.  *•  Ord.  Lang.:  A  little  man;  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

man'-I-f  est-ness,  S.  [English  manifest;  -ness .]  “Forth  rush’d  the  madding  mannikin  to  arms.” 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifest ;  plainness,  Beattie:  Battles  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes. 

clearness,  obviousness.  2.  Art,  <&c. :  An  artificial  figure  representing  the 

man-I-f  es'-to,  s.  [Italian= (a.)  manifest,  (s.)  a  ouman  body,  and  capable  of  being  dissected  to 
manifesto,  from  Lat.  ma»i/esfws=manifest  (q.v.).]  ®bow  the  relative  position  and  proportions  of  the 

1.  A  public  declaration  or  statement  of  some  gov-  Par^3  °f  the  body  it  is  designed  to  illustrate.  It  is 

flmmfinf,.  envoroi cm  nr  loarlor  timplaimino*  ftorfoin  tr0QU6Iltly  Of  p&piGr-mSCilG,  tllG  d8t3.cll3,blG  P1GC08 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  p5t, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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THE  RACES  OF  N 


I.  BUSHMEN:  1.  Bushman  (after Fritsch). — 2.  Namaqua 

woman  (after  photograph,  Fabri). 

II.  NEGROES :  3.  Loango-woman  (after  Doctor  von 

Falkensteiri) . — 4.  Man  from  Darfur  (after  photograph, 
Hagenbeck). 


III.  NEGRITOS  :  5.  Man  from  the  New  Hebrides  (after  V. 

Godeffroy) . — 6.  Woman  from  Tasmania  (from  a  Pho¬ 
tograph,  v.  Billow). 

IV.  BLACK-HAIRED  RACES :  7.  Italian  woman  (from  VI, 
life).— 8.  Italian  (from  life). 


AUSTRALOIDS :  9.1 
tralia  (after  photoil 
woman  (after  photosi 
BLOND  RACES:  1 
graph).— 12.  South- 


n  from  Southwestern  Aus- 
ji,  v.  Billow).  10. — Nubian 

banish  Girl  (from  a  photo- 
ian  (from  a  photograph). 


POLYNESIANS  : 

13.  Girl  from  the  Tong 

a  Islands  1 

of  Ethnology,  Berlin). — 

18.  Yakut- worn  a 

n  from  t 

(after  Godeffroy). — ' 
Dammann) . 

14.  Dyak  from  Born 

got  (after 

Cheta  (after  Mtddendorf  , 
(after  photo). — 20.  Sou 

i.— C.  19.  North  l 
th  Am.  Indian  (afti 

^.m.  Indi 

MONGOLOIDS:  1 

i..  15.  Tarantsha-Mon 

IX.  fcSKliVlO  \  21.  Koriak 

:  woman  (from  “ 

Peoples 

Prschewalskij) . — 1 6. 
chewalskij). — B.17.  ( 

Kalkas-Mongol  woman  ( 
Chinaman  (after  Portrait 

[after  Prs-  \ 
,  Museum 

Russia”).— 22.  Eskimo 
tograph,  Hagenbeck). 

•  from  Greenland 

(after  pi 

manilio 
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manned 


s.  [Ital.  maniglio—  a  handle,  from. 
Lat.  manus=a  hand.] 

1.  A  ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  Africans  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  legs  or  arms. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  pass¬ 
ing  as  money  among  certain  tribes  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

Ma-nll'-la  (2),  M^-nll  -g,,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  The  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

2.  A  kind  of  cheroot  manufactured  at  Manilla. 

Manilla-hemp,  s.  Hemp  made  from  the  fiber  of 
a  species  of  banana,  Musa  textilis,  which  grows  in 
some  of  the  East  India  islands.  It  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  fiber,  the  finer  qualities  being  used  for  fabrics, 
and  the  coarser  for  cordage.  The  chief  fabrics  are 
Manilla  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs. 

Manilla-rope,  s.  Rope  made  principally  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  of  the  fibers  of  a  species  of 
banana.  It  floats  in  water. 

man’-I-oc,  man’-I-hoc,  man  -I-hot,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Manihot  utilissima.  [Manihot.] 

man’-l-ple,  s.  [Lat.  manipulus={l)  a  handful, 
(2)  a  company  of  soldiers  under  the  same  standard, 
a  band  of  men ;  from  manus= the  hand,  and  *pulus 
=filling ;  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  plenus ,  Eng. 
full,  Pr.  maniple,  Sp.  manipulo ,  Ital.  manipolo .] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  handful. 

“I  ha’  seen  him  wait  at  court  there  with  his  maniples 

Of  papers.”  BenJonson:  Magnetic  Lady ,  i.  2. 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers  or  men  ;  a  small  troop. 

“  Our  small  divided  maniple s  cutting  through  at  every 
angle  of  his  ill-united  and  unwieldy  brigade.” — Milton: 
Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army.  It  consisted  of  sixty  rank  and  file, 
two  officers  called  centuriones,  and  one  standard- 
bearer  called  vexillarius.  Of  the  sixty  soldiers, 
twenty  carried  only  a  spear  and  j  avelins ;  the  re¬ 
maining  forty  had  oblong  shields,  and  probably 
body  armor  also.  ( Ramsay :  Roman  Antiq.) 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  One  of  the  sacred  vestments 
assumed  by  a  bishop  after  the  Confiteor  in  the  Mass, 
and  by  a  priest  after  the  stole  and  before  the  chasu¬ 
ble.  It  is  attached  to  the  left  arm,  to  leave  the 
right  at  liberty  for  ministering,  and  varies  in  color 
and  character  with  the  vestment  (q.  v.) .  It  is  also 
worn  by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon. 

ma-nlp  -p-lar,  adj.  [Lat.  manipularis,  from 
manipulus=  a  maniple.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maniple. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hands  ;  manual. 

“Safe  and  snug  under  his  manipular  operations.” — 

Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  vii. 

mg,-nip'-U-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  manipulus—a. 
handful,  a  maniple  (q.  v.);  Fr.  manipuler;  Sp. 
manipular ;  Ital .  manipolare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  handle  or  operate  on  with  the  hands ; 
to  work  up  with  the  hands  ;  to  treat ;  to  subject  to 
certain  processes. 

2.  Fig. .  To  operate  on  or  treat  skillfully  or  art¬ 
fully,  generally  with  a  view  to  give  a  false  appear¬ 
ance  to  ;  to  cook ;  as,  to  manipulate  accounts. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  use  the  hands,  as  in  scientific 
experiments,  mechanical  operations,  artistic  proc¬ 
esses,  <fcc. 

mg.-nIp-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  manipulacion ; 
Ital.  manipolazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  manipulating  or  working  with 
the  hands ;  skillful  or  artistic  use  of  the  hands  in 
artistic  or  mechanical  operations  of  any  kind. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  operating  on  or  treating,  so  as 
to  give  a  false  appearance  or  character  to;  the 
turning  or  twisting  of  anything  to  serve  one’s  own 
ends,  views,  or  purposes ;  as,  the  manipulation  of 
accounts,  figures,  <fcc. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Animal  Mag.:  The  application  of  the  mag- 

netizer’s  hands,  chiefly  to  the  hypochondria  and 
■the  abdomen,  or  to  diseased  parts  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  sought  to  operate.  . 

2.  Min, :  A  particular  mode  of  digging  ore. 

mg.-nlp’-u-la-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  manipulat(e) ; 
-ive.]  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  manipulation. 

“The  manipulative  process  is  the  result  of  practice.  ’ — 
Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.  p.  287. 

ma-nlp'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  manipulat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  manipulates ;  specifically,  the  transmitting 
instrument  attached  to  the  dial  telegraph. 

tma-nlp'-fi-la-tor-y,  adj.  [Eng.  manipulate) ; 
-ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  manipulation. 


ma’-nis,  s.  [Lat.  *manis,  from  the  dismal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animals,  and  because  they  seek  their 
food  by  night.]  [Manes.] 

ZoOl. :  Pangolin,  or  Scaly  Ant-eater;  a  genus  of 
edentate  mammals,  belonging  to  the  group  Effodi- 
entia  (Diggers).  There  are  no  teeth,  the  ears  small 
and  indistinct,  the  tongue  round  and  exsertile.  The 
body  and  tail  covered  with  horny  imbricate  scales ; 
tail  long.  They  can  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  and 
are  then  protected  by  their  scales;  which  are  capable 
of  inflicting  pretty  severe  injuries.  The  genus  is 
confined  to  Africa  and  India,  and  the  best-known 
species  are  described  in  this  dictionary  under  their 
popular  names. 

Man'-I-to,  Man  -I-tofi,  subst.  [Indian.]  Among 
American  Indians  the  name  given  to  a  spirit,  god, 
or  devil,  or  whatever  is  an  object  of  religious  awe 
or  reverence.  Two  spirits  are  especially  spoken  of 
by  this  name  ;  one,  the  spirit  of  good  and  life,  the 
other  the  spirit  of  evil. 

“  Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 

He  the  Master  of  Life,  was  painted 
As  an  egg,  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 

Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 

Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 

Mitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 

He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 

As  a  serpent  was  depicted. 

As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 

Very  crafty,  very  cunning 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 

Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol.” 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

man  -i-trunk,  s.  [Lat.  manus  (genit.  mani)  = 
the  hand,  and  truncus= the  trunk.] 

Entom.:  The  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  in 
insects. 

man-kill-er,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  killer.]  One 
who  or  that  which  kills  a  human  being ;  a  man- 
slayer,  a  murderer. 

man-kind',  *man-kinde,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  mancynn, 
from  mat»=man,  and  cynn— kind,  race.  The  d  is 
excrescent.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  human  race ;  man  taken  collectively ;  man. 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

Pope;  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  human  race ;  men  collect¬ 
ively,  as  distinguished  from  women. 

“Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  as  with  womankind.” 
— Leviticus  xviii.  22. 

3.  Humanity,  human  feelings,  manliness. 

“  0  you,  whose  minds  are  good, 

And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

*B.  As  adjective :  Resembling  man  or  men  in  form 
or  nature ;  not  womanly ;  unwomanly,  masculine, 
bold. 

“So,  so,  ’tis  as  ’t  should  be,  are  women  grown  so  man¬ 
kind}  Must  they  be  wooing?” — Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Woman 
Hater,  iii.  2. 

manks,  s.  &  a.  [Manx.] 
fman’-less,  a.  [Eng.  man;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  men. 

“  The  world  was  void  .  .  . 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless ,  lifeless.” 

Byron:  Darkness. 

2.  Not  manned  with  men. 

“It  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats,  manless, 
and  sent  upon  them  by  the  favor  of  the  wind  in  the  night¬ 
time.”—  Bacon:  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 

3.  Unbecoming  a  man ;  unmanly,  base,  cowardly, 

mean.  <{j 

fman'-less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  manless;  -ly.]  In  an 
unmanly  or  inhuman  manner ;  inhumanly,  cruelly. 
“She  saw  her  Hector  slain,  and  bound 
T’  Achilles  chariot;  manlessly  drag’d  to  the  Grecian 
fleet.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii. 

man -like,  *man-liche,  *man-lyche,  a.  [A.  S. 

1.  Resembling  a  man  in  form,  shape,  or  appear¬ 
ance. 

“Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  476. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  character  proper  to  a 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  ;  manly. 

man-ll-ness,  s.  [English  manly;  -mess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  manly  ;  the  attributes  or 
qualities  proper  to  a  man ;  dignity. 

“Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 
*man'-llng,  s.  [Eng.  man;  dimin.  suif.  -ling.]  A 
little  man. 

man-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  man;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man. 

•‘But,  generous  youth,  sincere  and  free  declare 
Are  you,  of  manly  growth,  his  royal  heir.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  i.  268. 


2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  man ;  manlike,  brave, 
firm,  stout,  undaunted,  fearless. 

“And  scarce  did  manlier  nerve  uphold 
The  hero  Zal  in  that  fond  hour.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  or  attributes  proper  to 
men  ;  brave,  stout,  strong. 

“Now,  clear  the  ring,  for,  hand  to  hand, 

The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  23. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  man ;  manfully,  courageously, 
boldly,  fearlessly. 

“  This  tune  goes  manly.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

man'-na,  s.  [Gr.  manna;  Heb.  man,  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  man  7m=what  is  this?  because  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  when  they  first  saw  it,  “  said  one  to  another. 
It  is  manna;  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was.” 
( Exod .  xvi.  15,  31.)] 

1.  Script.:  “A  small,  round  thing,  as  small  as  the 
hoar  frost,”  which  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  every  morning  except  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod. 
xvi.  14,  26, 27) ,  sent  by  Jehovah  as  bread  rained  from 
heaven  (ver.  4,  5) ,  and  continued  during  the  whole 
forty  years  of  the  Israelite  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  (ver.  35).  It  melted  when  the  sun  be¬ 
came  hot  (ver.  21),  and  if  left  till  next  day  bred 
worms  and  stank  (ver.  20).  An  omer  of  it  was  pre¬ 
served  to  show  to  future  generations  the  nature  of 
the  food  divinely  provided  in  the  desert.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  it  with  some  of  the  other 
substances  now  named  manna  [2],  Some  of  these 
are  purgatives  rather  than  food ;  only  two  are  escu¬ 
lents— viz.,  Lecanora  (Parmelia)  esculenta  and  L. 
affinis,  two  lichens.  These  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  manna.  They  are  natives  of  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  the  Sahara,  and  Algeria.  [Lecanoka.] 

“And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night, 
the  manna  fell  upon  it.” — Numbers  xi.  9. 

2.  Bot.:  A  concrete  discharge  from  the  bark  of 
Fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  some  other  species  of  the 
genus,  including  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  Com¬ 
mon  Ash,  F.  excelsior.  The  sweetness  is  due  to  the 

resence  not  of  sugar,  but  of  mannite  (q.  v.).  A 

ind  of  manna  is  produced  by  a  species  pf  Camel’s- 
thorn,  and  is  obtained  by  shaking  the  branches.  It 
is  found  only  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  not  in  India, 
Arabia,  or  Egypt.  Eucalyptus  mannifera,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  tree,  exudes  a  substance  like  manna,  but 
less  nauseous. 

IT  Manna  of  Brianpon  is  an  exudation  from  the 
Common  Larch.  Manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  an  ex¬ 
udation  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect, 
Coccus  manniparus  on  Tamarix  mannifera.  The 
sweetness  arises  not  from  mannite,  but  from  sugar. 
In  Persia  a  similar  insect  produces  a  kind  of  manna 
on  T.  gallica.  Poland  manna  is  Glyceria  fluitans. 

3.  Chem.:  A  saccharine  juice  which  exudes  from 
certain  species  of  ash,  chiefly  Fraxinus  ornus, 
found  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  honey, 
and  tastes  nauseously  sweet,  with  a  slight  acridity. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  agueous 
solution  readily  lundergo'  <=  fermentation,  yielding 
a  liquidwith  a  peculiar  od^r  and  containing  butyric 
acid.  The  analysis  of  manna  shows  it  to  consist  of 
manna-sugar,  mucilage,  a  reddish-brown  resin,  a 
sweet  gum,  and  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  in¬ 
organic  matter. 

4.  Pharm.:  Manna,  the  exudation  from  the  in¬ 
cised  bark  of  Fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  F.  ornus, 
is  a  very  mild  laxative,  suitable  for  children.  It  is 
mixed  also  with  some  purgatives  like  senna,  but 
tends  to  produce  flatulence  and  griping.  ( Garrod .) 

manna-ash,  s. 

Bot.:  Ornus  europaea  or  Fraxinus  ornus.  It  grows 
on  the  skirts  of  mountains  in  Calabria.  Between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  July  the  manna 
gatherers  make  an  incision  in  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
which  they  deepen  the  second  day,  inserting  a 
maple  leaf  to  receive  the  gum.  Sometimes  bits  of 
reed  or  twigs  are  applied,  on  which  the  manna 
hardens  in  tubular  pieces  called  canali;  these  be¬ 
ing  considered  purer  than  the  rest,  fetch  a  higher 
price.  {Loudon.) 

manna-croup,  s.  The  prepared  seeds  of  Glyceria 
fluitans.  [Glyceria.] 

manna-seeds,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Glyceria  fluitans. 

manna-trungebeen,  s. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  manna  found  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  adjacent  regions  on  Hedysarum  alhagi.  {Lou¬ 
don.) 

manned,  *mand,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Man,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Furnished  or  supplied  with  men. 

*2.  Blocked  up  with  men  or  bodies, 

“So  long  till  all  the  entry  was  with,  bodies  mand.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  46. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


<jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejfist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


manner 
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mansion 


man  -ner,  *man-er,  *man-ere,  s.  [Fr.  manure, 
from  O.  Fr.  ma?wer=habitual,  accustomed  to,  from 
manier=to  manage,  to  handle,  from  main ;  Lat. 
manus—tha  hand;  Sp.  manera;  Port,  maneira; 
Ital.  maniera.] 

1.  The  mode  in  which  anything  is  done  ;  mode  of 
action ;  mode  or  way  of  performing,  doing,  or 
effecting ;  method,  style. 

2.  The  customary  or  characteristic  style  of  acting 
or  conducting  one’s  self ;  habitual  style,  bearing,  or 
conduct ;  use,  custom. 

“Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them.” — Acts 
xvii.  2. 

3.  The  characteristic  style  of  writing  or  thought 
in  an  author,  or  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
an  artist. 

4.  {PI.)  :  General  mode  of  life  or  living  ;  conduct. 
“Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  code  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  synagogue.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

_5.  (PL):  Behavior,  carriage,  deportment;  espe¬ 
cially  ceremonious,  polite,  or  respectful  deport¬ 
ment;  civility,  politeness,  breeding. 

“  I  dare  your  worst  objections:  if  I  blush, 

It  is,  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Hi.  2. 

6.  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

“  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and 
the  sea  obey  him?” — Mark  iv.  41. 

7.  Certain  degree,  fashion,  measure,  or  sense. 

IT  By  any  manner  of  means:  By  any  kind  of 
means;  by  any  means.  ( Colloq .) 
man-nered,  a.  [Eng.  manner;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  manners,  carriage,  or  de¬ 
portment  ;  disposed,  minded,  affected. 

2.  Art.:  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  the  pecul¬ 
iar  style  or  manner  of  an  author  or  artist ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  mannerism. 

*man-ner-h90d,  s.  [English  manner ;  -hood.] 
Manner,  way,  custom. 

man-ner-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  manner;  -ism.]  Adher¬ 
ence  to  the  same  manner ;  tasteless  uniformity ; 
adherence  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner  ;  a  charac¬ 
teristic  mode,  of  action,  bearing,  or  treatment 
carried  to  excess. 

man-ner-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  manner ;  -ist.]  One  who 
adheres  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner ;  one  addicted 
to  mannerism ;  one  who  follows  one  uniform  and 
unvaried  style  or  manner,  whether  natural  or 
copied. 

“He  sometimes  succeeded  well,  though  a  strong  man_ 
nerist.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii 
man-ner-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mannerly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mannerly,  civil,  or 
polite  in  behavior  or  deportment;  politeness,  civil¬ 
ity,  complaisance. 

man'-ner-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  manner ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  or  showing  good  manners ; 
polite,  civil,  courteous  ;  not  rude  or  vulgar. 

“Mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  mannerly  manner;  politely, 
civilly,  courteously  ;  with  civility  or  politeness. 

“W’e’ll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

man’-ner§,  s.  pi.  [Manner,  s.] 

*manners-bit,  s.  A  portion  of  a  dish  left  by 
guests  that  the  host  may  not  believe  himself  re¬ 
proached  for  failure  to  make  sufficient  provision. 

*man-ner-s6me,  a.  [English  manners ;  -some.] 
Mannerly,  polite,  well-behaved. 

“  Mary  was  obliged  to  bite  her  tongue  to  keep  it  in  any 
way  manner  some.” — Blackmore:  Cripps  the  Carrier,  ii.  96. 

Mann-helm,  Man'-helm,  s.  [See  def.]  The 
name  of  a  town  in  Baden,  where  the  substance  de¬ 
scribed  below  was  first  made. 

Mannheim-gold,  s.  A  brass  used  by  jewelers,  as 
an  imitation  of  gold.  Copper,  3;  zinc,  1;  tin,  a 
small  quantity. 

man'-mde,  s.  [Eng.  mann{ite ) ;  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem. :  CgHiqO^CeHuOe —  2HoO.  A  compound 
obtained  by  boiling  mannite  with  butyric  acid.  It 
is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  at  first  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  afterward  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  differs  from  mannitan 
in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly 
at  140°. 

mann'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  man;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying  with  men ; 
as,  the  manning  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  day’s  work  of  a  man. 

man  -nish,  *man  -Ish,  *mann-ishe,  a.  [Eng. 

man;  -ish.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  man  ;  proper 
to  the  human  species  ;  human. 

“  But  yet  it  was  a  figure 
Most  liche  to  mannisshe  creature.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 


2.  Resembling  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman ;  hence,  bold,  masculine. 

“  The  horrible  mistake  of  adopting  the  role  of  a  man¬ 
nish  woman.” — Literary  World,  March  27,  1886,  p.  296. 

3.  Putting  on  or  simulating  the  character  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  manhood. 

“We’ll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

4.  Proper  or  peculiar  to  man ;  characteristic  of 
man ;  human. 

“To  don  sinne  is  mannish,  but  certes  for  to  persevere 
long  in  sinne  is  worke  of  the  divel.”— Chaucer:  Tale  of 
Melibeus. 

5.  Characteristic  of  the  age  of  manhood ;  manly. 

“And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 

Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

man’-nish-ly,  adv.  {Eng.  mannish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mannish  manner  ;  like  a  man. 

man  -nlsh-ness,  *man-Ish-nesse,  s.  [English 
mannish;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mannish;  masculineness,  boldness. 

“But,  alas  !  the  painted  faces,  and  manishnesse,  and 
monstrous  disguisednese  of  one  sex.”— Bp.  Hall:  Impresse 
of  God. 

man  -nl-tan,  s.  [En g.mannit(e);  suff. -aw.] 

Chem.:  C6Hi205=C6Hg(0H)40.  A  syrup  with  a 
slightly  sweetish  taste,  obtained  by  heating  mannite 
to  200°,  or  by  boiling  it  with  concentrated  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  long  contact  with  water,  or 
more  quickly,  by  boiling  with  baryta  water,  it  is 
reconverted  into  mannite.  Its  specific  rotatory 
power  for  the  transition  tint  is  (a) j  +  36'5. 

man  -nl-tate,  s.  [Eng.  mannit{ic ) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  mannitic  acid. 


confined  air  is  compressed  by  the  gas  or  steam 
under  experimental  test,  a  body  of  mercury  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  air  in  the  tube  and  the  gas  or 
steam  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  ascertained.  The 
tube  containing  the  confined  air,  of  a  certain 
volume  at  a  given  temperature,  is  maintained  at  the 
said  temperature  by  a  bath,  and  is  tested  for  the 
graduation  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  column  of 
mercury.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  connection  by  a 
tube  with  the  reservoir  or  boiler  which  contains 
the  gas  or  steam  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  A  steam-gauge.  Called  also  a  manoscope. 

man-o-met'-rlc,  man-o-met'-rlc-sil,  a.  [Eng. 

manometer ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man¬ 
ometer;  made  or  determined  by  the  manometer; 
as,  manometric  observations. 

man -or,  *man-er,  *man-ere,  *man-oire, 
*man~nor,  *man-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  manoir,  maneir, 
maner=&  manor-house,  a  mansion  ;  prob.  a  place  to 
dwell  or  abide  in,  from  O.  Fr.  manoir,  maneir =to 
dwell,  Lat.  maneo=to  remain,  to  dwell.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  dwelling,  a  residence,  a  habi¬ 
tation. 

“  Trouth  himself  over  al  and  al 
Had  chose  his  maner  principall 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place.” 

Chaucer:  Dreame. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law :  A  lordship  or  barony  held  by  a  lord 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-baron 
held  by  him. 

2.  Amer.  Laic :  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants 
who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  some¬ 
times  in  kind,  and  sometimes  perform  certain  stip¬ 
ulated  services.  ( Burrill .) 

manor-house,  manor-seat,  s.  The  house  or 
mansion  attached  to  a  manor. 


man'-nlte,  s.  [Eng.  mann(a) ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Chem.:  C6Hi4.0fi=CeH8(0H)6.  Mannitol,  Sugar  of 
Manna,  Sugar  of  Mushrooms.  A  sugar  very  widely 
disseminated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring 
in  the  leaves  of  Ligustrum  vulgare ,  in  numerous 
bulbs,  in  fungi,  in  sea-weeds,  in  the  sap  of  the  apple 
and  cherry-trees,  limes,  &c.  It  is  most  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  manna  by  treating  it  with  boiling 
alcohol,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  to  crystallize.  From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in 
fine  silky  needles  ;  from  water  in  large  transparent 
rhombic  prisms.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  between  160°  and 
170°,  and  boils  at  200°,  distilling  with  very  little 
decomposition.  Mannite  may  be  prepared  arti¬ 
ficially  from  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
evolved  by  sodium  amalgam. 

man-nit  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  mannit(e) ;  suff. -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  mannite  (q.  v.). 
mannitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H12O7  =  CaHgTOHjs’CO'OH.  A  mono' 
basic  acid,  isomeric  with  gluconic  acid,  produced 
together  with  mannitose,  when  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  mannite  is  oxidized  by  plat¬ 
inum  black.  It  is  a  colorless  gummy  mass,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
forms  salts,  which  contain  two  equivalents  of  a 
metal,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form, 
mannitic-anhydride,  s. 

(CeH8)vi ) 

Organic  Chem.:  Ci2H260ii((VH8)vi  v On.  Man- 

Hjo  ) 

nitic  ether.  A  slightly  yellowish  compound,  having 
the  consistence  of  turpentine,  formed  by  heating 
mannite  with  water  in  a_  sealed  tube  to  280°  for 
three  hours.  It  has  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  unfermentable,  lsevogyrate  (a)  j= — 5'59,  and 
does  not  reduce  potassio-cupric  solution.  It  is  a 
true  ether  of  mannite. 

mannitic-ether,  s.  [Mannitic-anhxdride.] 
man  -nl-tol,  s.  [Mannite.] 
man-nl-tone,  s  [Eng;  mannit(e) ;  -one.] 

Chem.:  CgH^Oj.  A  crystalline  body,  isomeric 
with  mannitan,  prepared  by  heating  mannite  with 
water  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three  hours  to  180°.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
does  not  reduce  copper  solutions,  and  has  a  specific 
rotatory  power=(a)  j  —25. 

man  -nl-tose,  s.  [Eng.  mannit{e ) ;  -ose.] 

Chem.:  C6Hi2C>6=C6H7(0H)50.  An  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar,  isomeric  with  glucose,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  mannite  in  contact  with  platinum 
black.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  fer¬ 
mentable,  but  has  no  action  on  polarized  light. 

ma-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  manos=thin,  rare,  not 
dense;  and  metron— a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  elastic  force  of  gases  or  steam. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  in  which  a  body  of 


mg.-nbr'-i-3,l,  *mg,-ner’-I-al,  s.  [Eng.  manor.- 
-ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  manor. 

man  -o-scope,  s.  [Gr.  manos= thin,  rare,  not 
dense,  and  skopeo= to  see,  to  observe.]  The  same 
as  Manometer  (q.  v.). 

ma-nos'-co-py,  s.  [Manoscope.] 

Phys. :  That  branch  of  physics  which  deals  with 
the  determining  of  the  density  of  vapors  and  gases. 

ma-no  -ver-y,  s.  [Maneuver.] 

Law:  A  device  or  maneuvering  to  catch  game 
illegally. 

*man'-quell-er,  s.  [A.  S.  mancwellere,  from  man 
=man,  and  cwellan—to^kill.]  A  mankiller  or  man- 
slayer  ;  a  murderer. 

*man-quell-lng,  s.  [Manqueller.]  The  act 
of  killing  a  man  ;  murder,  homicide. 

’’’man  -red,  *man'-rent,  s.  [A.  S.  manrede,  from 
wa»i=man  ;  suff.  -red,  -rede  =  state,  as  in  kindred, 
hatred.] 

Scots  Law:  Personal  service  or  attendance.  It 
was  the  token  of  a  species  of  bondage  whereby  free 
persons  became  bondsmen  or  followers  of  those 
who  were  their  patrons  or  defenders. 

man'-sard,  s.  [The  name  of  a  French  architect, 
died  1666,  by  whom  this  style  of  roof  was  invented.] 

Arch.:  A 

style  of  roof,  e 

also  called  the 
French  curb, 
or  hip-roof.  It 
was  designed 
to  make  the 
attics  avail- 
able  for  rooms, 
in  consequence 
of  a  municipal 
lawlimiting 
the  h  e  i  g  h  t  of 
front  walls  in 
Paris. 


Mansard-roof. 

Four  pieces  of  timber  connected  at 
points  abode,  and  strengthened  by 
tie-beams  A  E  and  B  D. 


manse,  s. 

[Low  Latin 
mansa=a  farm,  from  mansus ,  pa. par.  of  maneo— to 
remain.] 

1.  A  house  or  dwelling  with  or  without  land. 

2.  The  dwelling-house  reserved  or  built  for  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  (Scotch.) 

“  To  grip  for  the  lucre  of  foul  earthly  preferment,  sic 
as  gear  and  manse,  money  and  victual.” — Scott:  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian ,  ch.  xliii. 

*1T  Capital  manse:  A  manor-house,  a  lord’s  court. 

man-ser-vant,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  servant.]  A 
male  servant. 

man-sion,  *man-si-oun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mansions 
dwelling-place,  from  Lat.  mansionem ,  accus.  of 
mansio= an  abiding,  a  place  of  abode,  from  mansus , 
pa.  par.  of  maneo=to  remain,  to  dwell;  Ital.  man- 
sione ;  Fr.  maison.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfcb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr£,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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1.  A  dwelling-house,  a  place  of  residence ;  specif., 
applied  to  a  house  of  considerable  size  and  preten¬ 
sion. 

“And  in  that  mansion  children  of  his  own, 

Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  The  lord’s  house  in  a  manor;  a  manor-house. 

*3.  A  place  of  residence  ;  an  abode. 

[  “  In  my  father’s  house  are  many  mansions.” — John 

xiv.  2. 

!;  *4.  Residence,  abode. 

“  These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.” 

Denham:  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley. 

j  mansion-house,  s. 

1.  The  house  in  which  one  resides;  an  inhabited 
j  house. 

2.  A  manor-house. 

IT  The  Mansion  House :  The  title  given  to  the 
I  official  residences  of  the  Lord-Mayors  in  London 
and  Dublin. 

*man'-sion,  v.  t.  [Mansion,  s.]  To  dwell,  to 
j  remain,  to  abide. 

*man-sion-ar-jf,  a.&s.  [Eng.  mansion ;  -ary.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resident,  residing  ;  as,  a  mansionary 

canon. 

B.  As  subst. :  (See  extract.) 

“  They  might  be  perhaps  the  habitations  of  the  man- 
sionaries,  or  keepers  of  the  Church.” — Archceologia,  xiii. 

293. 

*man’-sion-ry,  *man-son-ry,  s.  [Eng.  mansion; 

|  - ry .]  Abode  or  abiding  in  a  place. 

“  The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

man  -slaugh-ter  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  man,  and 
slaughter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  slaughter  or  killing  of  a  human 
being  or  beings  ;  homicide. 

“Manslaughter  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  369. 

2.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“Manslaughter  is  therefore  thus  defined,  the  unlawful 
killing  of  another  without  malice  either  express  or  im- 
lied:  which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a  sudden 
eat,  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commission  of  some 
unlawful  act.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

man'-slay-er,  *man-sle-or,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and 
I  slayer.]  One  who  slays  a  human  being;  a  man- 
killer,  a  homicide,  a  murderer. 

man  -steal-er,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  stealer.]  One 
who  steals  or  kidnaps  human  beings,  generally  for 
|  the  purpose  of  selling  them  into  slavery. 

man-steal-ing,  s.  [English  man,  and  stealing.] 
The  act  or  crime  of  stealing  or  kidnaping  human 
beings  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  into  slavery. 

man-suete  (u  as  w),  *man-suette.  a.  [Latin 
mansuetus,  from  manus= the  hand,  and  sue  his,  pa. 
I  par.  of  suesco= to  accustom.] 

1.  Tame,  gentle ;  not  wild,  not  ferocious. 

2.  Gentle,  kind,  meek,  courteous,  mild. 
*man-sue-tude  (U  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 

mansuetudo,  frommawsMetMS=mansuete  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tameness,  gentleness. 

2.  Gentleness,  meekness,  mildness, 
man’-swear,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  mdnswerian.]  To  swear 

falsely  ;  to  perjure  one’s  self. 

*man-SWOrn,  a.  [Mansweab.]  Forsworn,  per¬ 
jured. 

Mant  -cjhoo,  s.  [Manchoo.] 

*man-teau  (pi.  man’-teaus,  or  man-teaux) 
(eau,  eaus,  eaux  as  5),  *man-to,  s.  [French.] 
A  mantle,  a  cloak. 

■  “Prescribe  new  rules  for  knots,  hoops,  manteaus,  wigs.” 

Warton:  Fashion,  a  Satire. 
man-teele,  s.  [Mantle,  s.] 
man  -tel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mantel  and  mantle  are  the 
same  words,  the  difference  in  spelling  being  appar¬ 
ently  made  only  to  mark  the  difference  in  sense.] 
The  ornamental  facing  and  sb  elf  around  a  fireplace. 

mantel-piece,  s.  A  beam  across  the  opening  of 
a  fireplace,  serving  as  a  lintel  to  support  the  chim¬ 
ney-breast. 

mantel-shelf,  s.  A  shelf  above  the  facing  of  a 
fireplace. 

*mantel-tree,  s.  The  lintel  of  a  fireplace, 
man-tel-et,  mant  -let,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  mantle 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  mantle  or  cloak. 

“A  mantelet  upon  his  shoulders  hanging, 

Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,  165. 

II.  fortification: 

1.  A  movable  blind  constructed  of  planks,  and 
sometimes  plated,  to  cover  a  body  of  pioneers  and 
protect  them  from  small  shot ;  a  sap-roller  is  now 
used. 

2.  A  protection  of  woven  rope,  to  protect  gunners 
at  embrasures. 


♦man  -tel-Ine,  s.  [A  dim.  Horn  mantle  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  mantle  worn  by  knights  at  tournaments. 

man-tel  -li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Gideon  Al¬ 
gernon  Mantell  (1790-1852) ;  successively  of  Lewes, 
Brighton,  and  London,  an  eminent  palaeontologist 
and  geologist.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cycads.  Mantellia  nidi- 
formis  is  found  in  the  Purbeck  Dirt-bed.  The  spe¬ 
cific  name  refers  to  the  aspect  they  present  when 
cracked,  as  they  always  are  more  or  less,  by  the 
superincumbent  strata.  For  the  same  reason 
quarrymen  call  them  petrified  birds’  nests. 

fman'-tic,  adj.  [Gr.  mantikos,  from  mantis  —  a 
prophet.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  prophecy  or 
divination,  or  to  a  prophet  or  divine ;  prophetic. 

“  The  mantic  faculty  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  soul 
settled  in  the  liver.” — Robertson  Smith:  Old  Testament  in 
Jewish  Church,  lect.  x.,  p.  428. 

man  -tl-chor,  man'-ti-cor,  s.  [Mantigek.] 
man-ti-cbr’-a,  s.  [Lat.  mantichora ;  Gr.  manti- 
choras,  mantichoras,  mantichoros,  mantichoros  = 
the  Persian  mardkhora,  a  fabulous  animal,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ctesias,  apparently  compounded  of  a  lion, 
a  porcupine,  and  a  scorpion,  with  a  human  head.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidte,  Tiger-beetles. 
The  species,  which  are  large,  black,  and  wingless, 
inhabit  the  deserts  of  South  Africa. 

man-ti-dae,  man-ti-de§,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat. 
manti(s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee,  or  masc.  and 
fem.  -ides.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  family  of  Orthopterous  Insects, 
tribe  Cursoria.  The  first  pair  of  limbs  are  very 
peculiarly  modified,  the  coxa  being  greatly  elon¬ 
gated,  while  the  femur  bears  on  its  curved  under¬ 
side  a  channel  armed  on  each  edge  by  strong, 
movable  spines.  Into  this  groove  the  tibia  closes 
like  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  the  sharp,  serrated 
edges  being  adapted  to  cut  and  hold.  Prothorax 
generally  exceeding  the  mesothorax  in  length. 
Antennae  mostly  setaceous.  Elytra  and  wings  in  all. 
Chief  genera:  Mantis,  Empusa,  and  Eremophila 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Palaeontology :  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  considers 
Lithomantis  carbonarius,  of  the  English  Coal  Meas¬ 
ures,  to  belong  to  this  family. 

man  -ti-ger,  man'-tl-chor,  man-ti-cor,  subst. 

[Manticoka.] 

1.  Her. :  A  monster,  with  a  human  face,  the  body 
of  a  lion  or  tiger,  a  scorpion’s  tail,  and  long,  spiral 
horns. 

2.  ZoQlogy :  An  unidentified  (possibly  imaginary) 
monkey. 

“  Near  these  was  placed,  by  the  black  prince  of  Mono- 
motapas’  side,  the  glaring  cat-a-mountain,  and  the  man- 
mimicking  mantiger.” — Arbuthnot  &  Pope. 
man-til'-la,  s.  [Sp.] 

1.  A  hood ;  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders, 
worn  also  as  a  veil  by  Spanish  ladies. 

2.  A  light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over  the  dress 
of  a  lady. 

man-tis,  s.  [Gr.  mantis=  (1)  a  soothsayer,  (2)  a 
kind  of  locust  or  grasshopper,  with  long,  thin  fore¬ 
feet,  perhaps  Mantis  religiosa.  (Liddell  &  Scott.)] 
Entom. :  Soothsayer,  or  Praying  Insect ;  the  typ¬ 
ical  genus  of  the  family  Mantidae  (q.  v.).  Two 
species  occur  in  Southern  Europe  :  Mantis  religiosa, 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
M.  oratoria,  a  smaller  species.  Others  are  found  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  The  popular 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  have  reference  to  their  supposed  power  of 
indicating  the  way  to  a  lost  traveler,  and  derive 
their  force  from  the  religious  significance  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  slow  and  solemn  motions  of  the  insect. 
But  the  seemingly  devotional  attitude  of  the  Mantis 
is  that  in  which  it  watches  for  its  prey,  seizing 
unfortunate  insects  between  its  femur  and  tibia, 
thus  maiming,  and  then  devouring  them.  They  are 
very  pugnacious  ;  the  Chinese  are  said  to  keep  them 
in  cages  and  match  them  against  each  other,  as 
western  nations  used  to  do  with  game-cocks, 
mantis-crab,  mantis-shrimp,  s. 

Zobl. :  Squilla  mantis.  Its  popular  name  is  a 
translation  of  the  scientific  name  given  it  by  some 
writers,  Cancer  mantis  (digitalis).  [Locust- 
shkimp.] 

mantis-shrimp,  s.  [Mantis-cbab.] 
man-tis  -i-a,  s.  [Named  from  the  insect  mantis, 
to  which  the  flowers  bear  some  resemblance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceee.  Mantisia  sana¬ 
toria,  Opera  Girls’  Mantisia,  a  plant  introduced 
into  greenhouses  from  the  East  Indies  in  1808,  de¬ 
rives  its  specific  name  from  the  fanciful  notion  that 
the  flowers  are  like  a  dancing  figure  attached  to  a 
wire. 

man-tis  -pa,  s.  [Mantis.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Neuropterous  Insects,  closely 
allied  to  the  Hemerobiidse,  with  which  group  some 
writers  class  them.  They  differ,  however,  from  that 
group  in  the  structure  of  the  fore-legs,  which  are 


elongated  and  converted  into  raptorial  organs  like 
those  of  the  Mantidse  (q.  v.).  The  prothorax  is 
also  elongated,  and  the  head  is  rather  broad,  with 
prominent  eyes.  The  species,  which  are  of  moder¬ 
ate  size  and  not  very  numerous,  are  found  in  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Mantispa  pag  anus  is 
common  in  Southern  Europe. 

man-tis' -pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mantisp (a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Neuropterous  Insects  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Mantispa  (q.  v.). 

man-tis -sg,,  s.  [Lat.=a  worthless  addition,  a 
makeweight.] 

Math. :  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm.  Thus, 
the  logarithm  of  900  being  2*95424,  the  part  ’95424  is 
the  mantissa. 

man  -tie,  *man-tel,  *man-tell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  man¬ 
tel  (Fr.  manteau)=  a  cloak,  a  mantel  of  a  fireplace; 
from  Lat.  mantellum—  a  napkin,  a  means  of  cover¬ 
ing,  a  cloak  (fig.) ;  mantele,  mantile=a  napkin,  a 
towel;  Low  Latin  mantum=a  short  cloak;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  manto;  Fr.  mantes  a  mantle ;  Dut.,  Dan.,  & 
Sw.  mantel;  Sp;  mantilla.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  cloak  or  loose  garment  worn  over  the 
rest  of  the  dress. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  covers  or  conceals;  a 
cloak,  a  cover. 

“  Before  the  hev’ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Reichert  to  the  cov¬ 
ering  portion  of  the  hemisphere-vesicle  in  the 
brain. 

2.  Arch.:  A  mantel  (q.  v.). 

3.  Building: 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  wall,  of  different 
material  from  its  inner  portion. 

(2)  The  enveloping  masonry  of  a  blast-furnace 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Found.:  A  covering  of  clay  designed  to  form  a 
matrix  or  mold  for  casting ;  as,  a  porous  clay  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  basso-rilievo  design 
in  wax.  The  mantle  and 
pattern  are  baked,  the  wax 
runs  off,  and  the  porous  clay 
is  a  mold  from  which  a  cast¬ 
ing  is  obtained  in  relief. 

5.  Heraldry:  The  cloak  or 
robe  which  accompanies  and 
is  represented  behind  the 
escutcheon. 

6.  Hydr.  Eng. :  An  inclosed  Mantle, 

chute  which  leads  the  water 

from  a  fore-bay  to  a  water-wheel. 

7.  Zobl. :  The  external  soft  contractile  skm  of  the 

Mollusca,  which  covers  the  viscera  and  a  great  part 
of  the  body  like  a  cloak.  (Owen.)  Where  a  shell 
is  developed  it  is  secreted  by  the  mantle.  Called 
also  the  Pallium.  . 

8.  Gas-lighting :  A  conical  network  impregnated 
with  lucium  (q.  v.)  or  some  other  metallic  oxide 
that  readily  beoomes  incandescent  when  exposed  to 
a  flame  :  used  over  a  gas-jet  to  produce  incandescent 
gaslight  (q.  v.). 

mantle-breathers,  s.  pi. 

Zobl. :  Palliobranchiata,  a  name  proposed  by  De 
Blainville  for  the  Brachiopoda,  referring  to  the 
respiratory  function  exercised  by  the  pallium  or 
mantle. 

mantle-breathing,  adj.  Exercising  respiratory 
functions  by  means  of  the  pallium  or  mantle. 
Mantle-breathing  bivalves : 

Zobl.:  The  same  as  Mantle-bkeathebs  (q.  v-). 
man  -tie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mantle,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cover,  to  wrap,  to  cloak,  to  hide, 
to  obscure. 

“Darkness  the  skies  had  mantled  o’er 
In  aid  of  her  design.” 

Cowper:  Queen's  Visit  to  London. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded  as  a  mantle. 

“The  pair  [of  wings]  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o’er  his  breast, 
With  regal  ornament.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  279. 

2.  To  spread  or  grow  luxuriantly. 

“The  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 

Luxuriant.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  260. 

3.  To  be  overspread. 

“  In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  18. 

4.  To  become  covered  with  a  coating ;  to  gather  a 
covering  or  coating  on  the  surface. 

“  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 
*5.  To  take  rest,  relief,  or  ease;  to  enjoy  one’s 
self. 


b6il  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  f. 
-cian  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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II-  Falconry :  To  stretch  out  the  wings  by  way  of 
relief  or  for  ease. 

“  Ne  is  ther  hauke  which  mantleth  on  her  pearch.” 

Spensers  F.  Q.,  YI.,  ii.  2. 

*man’-tler,  s.  [Eng.  mantl{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
wears  a  mantle ;  one  dressed  in  a  mantle, 
mant'-let,  s.  [Mantelet.] 

Jnant'-ling,  s.  [Mantle.] 

*1.  A  mantle. 

“The  Italians  apply  it  [plastic]  to  the  mantling  of 
chimneys  with  great  figures,  a  cheap  piece  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.’’ — Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  63. 

2.  The  same  as  Mantle,  s.,  II.  4. 
fman-tol  '-0-gist,  s.  [Eng.  mantologfy);  -is#.] 
One  skilled  or  versed  in  mantology  or  divination ; 
a  diviner,  a  prophet. 

fman-tol -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  mantis  =  a  prophet,  a 
diviner,  and  logos=  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  divina¬ 
tion  or  prophecy. 

Man'-ton,  s.  [See  def.l  A  name  given  to  fowling- 
pieces  made  by  Joseph  Manton,  a  celebrated  Lon¬ 
don  gunsmith.  Often  called  a  Joe  Manton. 
man'-try,  s.  [Sans.] 

1.  Among  the  Hindus :  A  charm,  an  incantation, 
a  prayer,  an  invocation. 

2.  Vedic  Sacred  Liter.:  A  name  given  to  anyone 
of  the  hymns  addressed  to  elemental  deities  which 
constitute  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  and  other  Vedas. 

*man'-ty-a,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp.  manto=a  mantle.] 
A  lady’s  gown. 

“Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua’s  pinn’d  awry, 

E’er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  8. 

mantua-maker,  s.  A  dressmaker,  a  mantle- 
maker. 

Man-tu-yn,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mantua,  a  town 
in  Italy  ;  born  in  Italy. 

“Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer’s  lamp  appear’d, 

And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  657. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mantua. 
*man'-ty,  s.  [Fr.  manteau.']  A  mantle,  a  gown, 

a  mantua. 

man  -u-yl,  *man-y-el,  *man-vell,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

manuel,  from  Latin  manualis,  pertaining  to  the 
hand,  manual;  manus=  the  hand;  Span.  &  Port. 
manual;  Ital.  manuale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hand;  performed  or 
done  by  the  hand. 

“A  well  organized  and  very  pliant  hand  may  determine 
to  occupations  requiring  manual  dexterity.”— Beddoes: 
Mathematical  Evidence,  p.  63.  (Note.) 

2.  Used  or  made  by  the  hand. 

3.  Having  hands. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  book,  such  as  can  be 
easily  carried  in  the  hand ;  a  hand-book ;  a  short 
treatise. 

“This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  confessor’s  laws.” — 
Bale:  Common  Law  of  England. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  A  book  containing  the  occasional  and 
minor  public  offices  of  the  Roman  Church. 

2.  Mech.:  A  fire-engine  worked  by  hand. 

“On  the  arrival  of  the  manual  an  alarming  fire  was 
found  to  be  in  progress.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

3.  Music :  The  keyboard  of  an  organ- 
manual-acts,  s.pl. 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist.:  Acts  performed  by  the 
hands  of  the  celebrant  m  the  mass,  chiefly  the 
fraction  of  the  host,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  over  it  before  consecration.  Both  were  ob¬ 
jected  to  at  the  Reformation. 

manual-alphabet,  s.  The  deaf  and  dumb  al¬ 
phabet  ;  the  letters  made  by  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
with  their  fingers, 
manual-exercise,  s. 

Mil. :  The  exercise  or  drill  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  to  handle  their  rifles  and  other  arms  prop¬ 
erly. 

manual-key,  s.  An  organ-key  in  the  manual, 
played  by  the  hands ;  the  pedal  keys  are  played  by 
the  feet. 

man'-y-yl-Ist,  s.  [English  manual;  -ist.]  An 
artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicraftsman. 

man'-u-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  manual;  - ly .]  In  a 
manual  manner ;  by  the  band  or  hands. 

*man’-y-ar-y,  *man-u-ar-i,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  manu - 
arius,  from  manus— the  hand.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  done  by  the  hand; 
manual. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicraftsman. 

2.  A  consecrated  glove. 

*my-nu'-bl-yl,  a.  [Lat.  manubialis,  from  manu- 
6ice=money obtained  by  the  sale  of  booty,  booty; 
manus= the  hand.]  Belonging  to  spoils;  taken  in 
war. 

*manubial-column,  s.  A  column  adorned  with 
trophies  and  spoils. 

my-nu-brl-al,  a.  [Manubrium.] 

Anat .:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  manubrium; 
formed  like  the  manubrium. 

ma-nu’-brl-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  handle,  from  manus 
=the  hand.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  handle,  a  haft. 

2.  Anat.:  The  presternum,  a  segment  of  the  ster¬ 
num  or  breast-bone.  It  is  so  called  from  resembling 
a  handle. 

3.  Bot. :  A  cylindrical  cell,  arising  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  inner  face  of  each  shell  or  cortical  cell  in 
the  genus  Chara. 

4.  Zo6l. :  The  polype  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  swimming  bell  of  a  Medusa,  or  from  the  gono- 
calyx  of  a  medusiform  gonophore  among  the 
hydrozoa. 

*m8,n-y-cap'-tor,  s.  [Latin  manus= the  hand, 
and  captor— one  who  takes  ;  capio—  to  take.] 

Law :  One  who  stands  bail  for  another ;  a  surety. 

man-y-code,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  manucodi- 
ata  (q.  v.).] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Singular :  Any  individual  of  the  Manucodia, 
whether  considered  as  a  group  embracing  two 
genera,  or  as  a  separate  genus. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  As  applied  by  Montbeillard  (Hist.  Nat.,  Ois- 
eaux,  iii.  192),  the  name  was  restricted  to  th9  King 
Bird-of-Paradise,  and  three  allied  species. 

(2)  The  Manucodia  (q.  v.). 

man-y-co'-di-y,  s.  [Manucodiata.] 

Ornithology :  A  group  of  birds  either  belonging  or 
closely  allied  to  the  Paradiseidee,  and  peculiar  to 
the  Papuan  sub-region.  The  plumage  is  glossy 
steel-blue ;  the  outer  and  middle  toes  are  united  for 
some  distance,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
volution  of  the  trachea  in  the  males,  to  which  the 
loud  and  clear  voice  of  the  birds  is  owing.  Mr. 
Sharpe  divides  the  Manucodia  into  two  genera : 
Phonygama  (q.v.)  and  Manucodia  proper,  of  which 
four  species  are  admitted.  Manucodia  chalybeata 
( chalybea ),  from  the  northwest,  and  M.  comriei, 
from  the  southwest  of  New  Guinea;  M.  atra, 
widely  distributed  over  the  Papuan  sub-region,  and 
M.  jobiensis,  peculiar  to  the  island  whence  it 
derives  its  specific  name. 

man-y-co-dl-a  -ty ,  s.  pi.  [Latinized  lorm  of 
Malay  Manutc-dewata—hivA  of  the  gods,  the  native 
name  for  Birds-of-Paradise  in  general.] 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

“ Manucodiata  was  used  by  Brisson  ( Ornithologie ,  ii.  130) 
as  a  generic  term  equivalent  to  the  Linnsean  Paradisea. 
In  1783  Boddaert,  when  assigning  scientific  names  to  the 
birds  figured  by  Daubenton,  called  the  subject  of  one  of 
them  Manucodia  chalybea,  the  first  word  being  apparently 
an  accidental  contraction  Of  the  name  of  Brisson’s  genus, 
to  which  he  referred  it.  Nevertheless,  some  writers  have 
taken  it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  found  a  new  genus 
of  that  name,  and  hence  the  importation  of  Manucodia 
into  scientific  nomenclature,  and  the  English  form  to  cor¬ 
respond.” — Prof.  Newton,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  504. 
(Note.) 

*man-y-du ’Hjent,  s.  [Latin  manus=  the  hand, 
and  ducens,  pr.  par.  of  duco— to  lead.]  One  who 
leads  another  by  the  hand ;  a  manuductor. 

*man-y-duC-tion,  s.  [Lat.  manuductio ,  from 
manus= the  hand,  and  ductio=a  leading;  duco=  to 
lead.]  The  act  of  leading  or  guiding  by  the  hand ; 
guidance,  leading. 

“Now  thi9  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

man-y-diic’-tor,  s.  [Latin  manus=the  hand, 
and  ductor—a  leader,  a  guide;  duco=to  lead;  Fr. 
manuducteur .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  leads  or  guides  another 
by  the  hand ;  a  guide,  a  leader. 

“Love  be  your  manuductor;  may  the  tears 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  (all)  future  fears.” 

Jordan:  Poems,  before  1660. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  person  in  the  ancient  Church,  who 
led  the  choir  and  beat  time  for  the  music. 

*man'-y-fact,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  manus  —  the  hand, 
and  f actus — made.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Made  by  the  hand;  manufactured. 

B.  As  subst. :  Manufacture. 

man-y-f  ac'-tor-y,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  manus= hand, 
and  factorium— a  place  where  anything  is  made,  a 
factory,  Ivomfacio— to  make.]  [Manufacture.] 


A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  The  act  of  manufacturing ;  manufacture. 

2.  A  building  or  place  where  goods  are  manufac¬ 
tured;  a  factory. 

“  In  places,  wherein  thriving  manufactories  have  erected 
themselves,  land  has  been  observed  to  sell  quicker.”— 
Locke:  Lowering  of  Interest,  Ac. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  or  employed  in  a 
manufactory,  or  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

*man-y-fac'-ty-ral,  a.  [Eng.  manufacture) ; 
-ah]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  manufactures. 

man-y-f ac'-ture,  *man-i-fac-ture,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  manu= by  the  hand,  and/acfttra=amak- 
ing,  from  facto— to  make ;  Sp.  manufactura,  mani- 
factura;  Ital.  manifattura.  ] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  making  wares  of  any  kind ;  the  process  of 
reducing  raw  materials  to  a  form  suitable  for  use, 
by  operations  more  or  less  complicated. 

“By  means  of  trade  and  manufactures  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  subsistence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  country,  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual 
state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.” — Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  That  which  is  manufactured;  anything  made 
from  raw  materials. 

man-y-fac-tyre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  manufacturer ; 
Sp.  manufacturar .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  fabricate  by  art  and  labor  from  raw 
materials ;  to  form  by  workmanship. 

“Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be  found,” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  employ  in  work ;  to  work  up  into  suitable 
forms  for  use  ;  as,  to  manufacture  wool,  &c. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  occupied  or  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wares. 

man-y-f  ac’-ty-rer,  s.  [Eng.  manufactur(e) ; 
•er.  ]  One  who  manufactures ;  one  who  employs 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  wares. 

“  Our  woolen  manufacturers  have  been  more  successful.” 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

man-y-f ac’-ty-rlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Manu¬ 
facture,  vj] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  or  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wares. 

“A  trading  and  manufacturing  country  naturally  pur¬ 
chases  with  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce,  a 
great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  countries.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  manufactures 
or  manufacturers ;  as,  manufacturing  interests. 

C  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Manufacture,  s.  (q.  v.) 

ma-nul',  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zo6l. :  Felis  manvj,  a  cat  found  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  It  is  about  the  same  length 
as  the  Wild  Cat,  Felis  catus,  but  has  longer  legs. 
The  fur  is  yellowish,  mixed  with  white;  the  head  is 
striped,  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black. 

my-nu-le-y,  s.  [From  Lat.  manus— the  hand,  in 
reference  to  the  form  and  relative  position  of  the 
five  divisions  of  the  flower.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Manu- 
leae.  It  consists  of  handsome  Cape  shrubs,  with 
yellow,  orange,  or  red  flowers. 

ma-nu’-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  manul(ea),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Gratiolese,  order  Scrophu- 
lariacese. 

*man  -y-ml§e,  *man’-y-miss,  v.  t.  [Lat.  manu- 
missus,  pa.  par.  of  manumitto— to  manumit  (q.  v.).] 
To  manumit. 

“Then  Valerius  judging  that  Vindicius  the  bondihan 
had  well  deserved  also  some  recompence,  caused  him  not 
onely  to  be  manumissed  by  the  whole  grant  of  the  people, 
but  made  him  a  free  man  of  the  city  besides:  and  he  wa9 
the  first  bondman  manumissed  that  was  made  citizen  of 
Home.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

man-y-mls  -sion  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Latin  manumissio,  from  manumissus,  pa.  par.  of 
manumitto=to  manumit;  Sp.  manumision;  Ital. 
manumissione.']  The  act  of  manumitting  or  releas¬ 
ing  from  slavery  or  bondage  ;  emancipation. 

“Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumission, 
which  is  either  express  or  implied.” — Blackstone :  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

fman’-y-mit,  v.  t.  [Lat.  manum itto = to  release, 
from  ma/m= from  the  hand,  and  mitt o= to  send ;  Sp. 
manumitir;  Ital.  manumettere.}  To  release  from 
slavery ;  to  set  free  from  bondage  or  servitude ;  to 
free,  to  emancipate. 

“Several  manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to  them.”— 
Hume:  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  ess.  11. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ymidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  te  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


manumotive 
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*man  -\i-mo-tIve,  a.  [Lat.  manu= by  the  hand, 
and  Eng.  motive ,  a.  (q.  v.).l  Movable  by  hand. 

man  -U-mo-tor,  s.  [Latin  manu— by  the  hand, 
and  Eng.  motor  (q.  v.)  A  wheeled  carriage  adapted 
to  be  driven  by  the  hands  of  the  rider. 
*m<i-nur'-<i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  manur(e) ;  - able .] 

1.  Capable  of  cultivation. 

“  This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable  lands  in 
every  manor.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  235. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  manured  or  enriched  by 
manure. 

*ma-niir-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  wanwr(e)  ,* 
-age.']  Cultivation. 

*m$-nur  -e,n§e,  s.  [English  manur{e ) ;  -ance.] 
Cultivation. 

“Being  kept  from  manurance  ...  by  this  hard 
restraint  they  would  quickly  devour  one  another.” — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

ma-niire',  v.  t.  [A  contracted  form  of  maneuver 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  To  work  with  the  hand;  to  till,  to  cultivate. 

“  It  [Japan]  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  full  of  rocks 
and  stony  places,  so  that  the  third  part  of  the  empire  is 
not  inhabited  or  manured.” — Memorials  of  Japan  ( Hack - 
luyt  Society),  p.  3. 

*2.  To  manage,  to  administer. 

“  It  is  gouerned,  administered,  and  manured  by  three 
sorts  of  persons.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  To  enrich  as  soils  with  fertilizing  substances, 
as  dung,  guano,  ashes,  lime,  vegetable,  or  animai 
refuse,  &c. ;  to  dress  with  manure. 

“The  land  is  manured,  either  by  pasturing  the  cattle 
upon  it  or  by  feeding  them  in  the  stable,  and  from  thence 
carrying  out  their  dung  to  it.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations , 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  307. 
me,-nUre',s.  [Manure,?;.] 

Agric.  c&  Chem. :  A  term  applicable  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  which  may  be  used  for  accelerating  vegeta¬ 
tion  or  increasing  the  production  of  plants.  The 
cultivation  of  plants,  year  after  year,  tends  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  of  its  air-food  and  ash  constituents. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  replace  these  by 
addition  of  manure.  This,  to  some  extent,  proceeds 
naturally  by  the  absorption  of  air-food  by  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  also 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
soil  under  the  influence  of  time  and  tillage.  The 
air-food  is  supplied  by  nitrogenous  matters,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  ash  con¬ 
stituents  by  the  use  of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  in  the  form  of  preparations  from  bone  (ir  in 
the  use  of  a  mineral  phosphate,  such  as  coprolites. 
Those  substances  which  furnish  both  classes  of 
food  comprise  guano,  stable  manure,  fish,  seaweed, 
refuse  of  towns,  and  artificial  saline  mixtures,  &c. 
Generally  speaking,  phosphates  are  held  to  favor 
the  production  of  a  large  root  crop,  _  and  nitroge¬ 
nous  manures  to  increase  the  production  of  corn. 

“  Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd 
Revived  this  barren  leas,  that  erst  lay  dead.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  L 

manure-drag,  s. 

Agric.:  An  implement  drawn  by  a  horse,  and 
having  teeth  which  catch  into  a  bunch  of  manure, 
and  drag  it  to  a  place  where  it  may  be  loaded  or 
piled. 

manure-drill,  s. 

1.  An  attachment  to  a  grain-drill  which  deposits 
powdered  fertilizer  in  the  seed-row  or  broadcast, 
as  may  be  desired. 

2.  A  form  of  watering-cart  to  distribute  m  streams 
over  the  surface  of  a  field  the  liquid  carried  in  the 
box  of  the  vehicle. 

manure-fork,  s.  A  four-pronged  fork  for  pitch¬ 
ing  manure,  clearing  stables,  &c. 

manure-hook,  s.  A  hand  implement  having 
three  or  four  teeth  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  handle, 
and  used  in  dragging  manure  out  of  a  stable,  out  of 
a  wagon,  or  scattering  manure-heaps  in  a  field. 

*ma-niire’-ment,  s.  [Eng.  manure ;  -meat.]  The 
act  of  manuring ;  cultivation,  improvement. 

“The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where 
before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men  consider  what 
the  mold  would  bear.”—  Wotton:  On  Education,  p.  76. 

ma-niir'-er,  s.  [Eng.  manur(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
manures  land. 

ma  niir  -i-al,  a.  [Eng.  manur(e) ;  -ial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  manure. 

“The  manurial  value  of  the  ammonia-phosphates  on  a 
large  scale.” — Athenaeum,  March  21,  1885,  p.  381. 

man -u-script,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  manuscriptus- 
written  by  the  hand:  manu=  by  the  hand,  and 
scriptus ,  pa.  par.  of  scribo—  to  write ;  Fr.  manu- 
Bcrit;  Ital.  manuscritto.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Written  by  or  with  the  hand;  not 
printed. 

“These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  manuscript  volume, 
which  is  part  of  the  Harleian  Collection.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch’.  xi. 


B.  As  subst.:  A  book  or  paper  written  by  the 
hand;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  which  is  printed.  (Contracted  to  MS.,  pi. 
MSS.) 

“  Study  our  manuscripts,  those  myriads  of  letters  which 
have  passed  ’twixt  thee  and  me.” — Donne:  Valediction  to 
his  Book. 

*man-n-ten'-en-$y,  subst.  [Lat.  manu=in  the 
hand,  and  tenens,  pr.  par.  of  teneo— to  hold.]  Main¬ 
tenance. 

man-u-ten  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  manu- with  the  hand, 
and  Eng.  tension .]  (See  extract.) 

“  The  plan  of  manutension,  or  holding  violent  patients 
for  a  long  time  by  the  hands  of  attendants.” — Bucknill  & 
Tuke:  Psychological  Medicine  (ed.  4th),  p.  676. 

tman'-ward,  *man-warde,  adv.  [Eng.  man; 
-ward.]  Toward  man. 

“  After  that  the  kindness  &  love  of  our  Saviour  God  to 
manwarde  appeared.” — Titus  ii.  (1551.) 

Manx,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  (As  a  plural) :  The  inhabitants  or  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  It  is  closely  related  to  Gaelic  and  Irish. 

Manx- cat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  the  domestic  cat  (Felts  domes - 
tica ),  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  distinguished  by 
having  no  tail,  or 
only  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  one.  It  is 
now  nearly  e  x- 
tinct  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Manx- puffin, 

Manx-shear- 
water,  s. 

Ornith.:  Puf- 
finus  anglorum 
(Procellaria  puf¬ 
fin  us).  [Shear¬ 
water.] 

man  -y  (aase), 

*man-i,  *mon-i, 

*mon-y,  a.  &  s. 

[A.  S.  manig, 
mcenig,  monig 
mange 


Manx-cat. 


„ ,  cogn.  with  Dut.  menig;  Dan. 
muii'je ,  Sw.  mAnqe:  Icel.  margr ;  Goth,  manags; 
Ger.  manch;  M.  H.  Ger.  manec;  O.  H.  Ger.  manac; 
Ir.  minic;  Gael,  minig;  Wei.  mynych ;  Russian 
mnogie.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Numerous;  consisting  of  a  great  or 
large  number  of  individuals. 

“Probably  not  without  many  prayers,  the  decision  was 
made.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

IT  When  followed  by  a  or  an  before  a  singular 
noun,  many  has  a  more  distributive  or  emphatic 
force  than  when  joined  with  a  plural  noun. 

“  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

Gray:  Elegy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude.  (A.  S.  manigeo,  manigu.) 

“  O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 

Did’st  thou  beat  heav’n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke.” 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  it  signifies  a 
considerable  number. 

“  Mother  of  a  many  children.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

1.  The  many:  The  great  majority  of  people; 
the  common  crowd. 

2.  So  many  : 

(1)  The  same  number  of ;  as  many. 

(2)  A  certain  number  indefinitely;  as,  Take  so 
many  of  them,  and  so  many  of  the  others. 

3.  Too  many :  Too  great,  too  powerful,  too  strong. 

“  They  come  to  vie  power  and  expense  with  those  that 
are  too  high  and  too  many  for  them.”— V Estrange. 

K  Many  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
adjectives,  forming  compounds,  the  meanings  of 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious;  as  many-colored, 
many -flowered,  many-hued,  &c. 

many-banded,  a.  Marked  with  many  bands  or 
stripes. 

Many-banded  Goshawk :  . 

Ornith.:  Melierax  polyzonus,  common  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  Senegambia. 

many- cleft,  a.  Having  numerous  clefts  or  cuts. 

many-cornered,  a 


TT  .  _ earth’s  surface.  Maps  are  also  prepared  for  spec 

1.  Lit. :  Having  many  corners  or  angles  ,  p  yg  -  pUrp0Ses  as  geological,  statistical,  ethnological, 

Via  ■  Having  many  corners  or  recesses ;  intri-  „  1  i 


*2.  Fig. :  Having  many  corners  or  recesses 

ca*}e>  “Search  those  many-cornered  minds, 

Where  woman’s  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 


many-beaded,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  many  heads;  hence  ap¬ 

plied  to  the  people  in  the  sense  of  fickle,  change¬ 
able.  .  .  . 

If  The  expression  is  of  Horatian  origin,  and 
occurs  in  the  first  epistle  to  Maecenas  (I.  l.  76) : 
“  Bellua  es  multorum  capitum.”  Pope  imitates  the 
passage  (Sat.  iii.  121) : 

“  Well,  if  a  king’s  a  lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-headed  beast.” 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  root,  terminated  by 
several  distinct  buds. 

1[  The  many-headed:  The  common  herd;  the 
multitude. 

*many-languaged,  a.  Speaking  many  or  vari¬ 
ous  languages. 

“The  city  since  of  many-languaged  men.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  257. 

many-parted,  a.  Having  many  parts  or  divis¬ 
ions. 

*many-peopled,  a.  Having  a  large  or  numerous 
population ;  thickly  inhabited. 

“  He  from  the  many-peopled  city  flies: 

Contemns  their  labors.”  Sandys. 

many-root,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Buellia  tuberosa. 

*Many-saints’-day,  s.  Pentecost. 

“Those  three  thousand  gained  (on  Many-saints’ -day)  by 
Saint  Peter.”  Fuller:  Church  History,  iii.  (Dedic.) 

many-sided,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Having  many  sides ;  as,  a  many-sided 
figure. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  many  sides  or  points  for  consideration , 
as,  a  many-sided  question. 

2.  Exhibiting  many  aspects  of  mental  or  moral 
character;  showing  mental  or  moral  activity  in 
many  different  directions ;  open  to  many  influences ; 
widely  sympathetic ;  as,  a  many-sided  character. 

3.  Derived  from  many  sources  or  influences ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  many  phases;  wide,  liberal,  not  narrow; 
as,  many-sided  erudition. 

many-sidedness,  subst.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  many-sided. 

many-ways,  many- wise,  adv.  In  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways ;  variously,  multifariously. 

*many-weathered,  a.  Variable  in  weather. 

“The  day 

Changeful  and  many-weathered.” 

Southey:  Evening  Rainbow. 

*man-y,  s.  [Meiny.]  A  retinue  of  servants ;  a 
body  of  followers  or  attendants. 

Mao  -rl  (ao  as  ow),  s.  &  a.  [Native  word.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  native  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand, 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  native  inhab¬ 
itants  of  New  Zealand. 

Maori-rat,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  murine  rodent,  a  nativeof  New  Zealand; 
it  is  identical  with  the  Black  Rat  (Mus  rattus) . 

*maor’-mbr  (ao  as  a),  s.  [Gael,  maer,  maor=a 
royal  steward ;  mor—g reat.]  A  royal  steward  of 
high  dignity  and  power,  placed  by  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  over  a  province  instead  of  a  thanage,  and 
exercising  the  office  of  royal  deputy,  enjoying  a 
third  part  of  its  revenues. 

ma-ofi-ti-A,  subst.  [Named  after  Emmanuel  Le 
Maout.J 

Bot. :  a  genus  of  Urticacese.  Maoutia  puya  is  a 
shrub  with  very  white  leaves,  growing  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  It  yields  a  strong  fiber  of  good  quality,  used 
for  making  fishing-nets,  net-bags,  twine,  and  cloth. 

map,  *mappe,  s.  [Fr.  mappemonde,  from  Lat. 
mappa  mundi=a  map  of  the  world;  mappa—s. 
napkin  ;  Ital.  mappamondo .] 

1.  Lit.:  A  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  heavens  upon 
a  plane.  There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  maps, 
terrestial  and  celestial.  Terrestrial  maps  are  of 
two  kinds,  those  which  represent  portions  of  land 
and  water  together,  which  are  properly  called 
maps,  and  those  which  represent  portions  of  the 
ocean,  only  indicating  the  directions  of  currents, 
soundings,  anchorages,  rocks,  shoals,  buoys,  light¬ 
houses,  &c. ;  these  are  caled  hydrographical  maps 
or  charts.  A  map  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth,  generally  shows  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  as  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  &c.,  the 
situation  of  towns,  cities.  &c.,  relatively  to  each 
other,  and  by  means  of  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  relatively  to  every  other  point  on  the 
Maps  are  also  prepared  for  special 

'  or 

_ _  _ = _ _  _  represent  a 

spherical  surface  on  a  plane,  so  that  the  parts  shall 
have  to  each  other  their  proper  relative  positions, 
the  representation  is,  in  all  cases,  conventional. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to,  each  of 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  Qhin, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  ->ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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marble 


map -holder 


■which  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  A  representation  of  the  meridians  and 
circles  of  latitude  forms,  in  all  cases,  the  skeleton 
or  basis  of  every  map  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  it  is  upon  a  correct  delineation 
of  these  that  the  accuracy  of  any  map  depends. 
The  principal  methods  of  projection  are  the  ortho¬ 
graphic,  the  stereographic,  the  globular,  the  con¬ 
ical,  and  the  cylindrical  or  Mercator’s  projection, 
besides  various  combinations  and  modifications. 
In  the  first  three  cases  the  plane  upon  which  the 
map  is  to  be  drawn  is  called  the  primitive  plane, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  passed  through  the  center  or 
the  earth.  The  various  lines  are  projected  upon 
this  plane,  by  lines  drawn  through  their  different 
points  and  some  fixed  point,  called  the  point  of 
sight..  Upon  the  location  of  the  point  of  sight 
depends  the  peculiarities  of  the  three  methods  of 
projection. 

2.  Fig. :  A  distinct  and  precise  representation  of 
anything. 


map-holder,  s.  A  frame  for  the  display  of  maps 
or  charts.  In  one  form  the  maps  are  on  an  endless 
web  of  cloth  ;  in  another,  they  are  hung  from  sepa¬ 
rate  rollers  in  the  manner  of  window-blinds. 


map-measurer,  s.  An  instrument  with  a  little 
wheel  of  known  circumference,  which  is  made  to 
roll  along  a  line  and  indicate  its  length,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  being  counted,  and  the  fraction, 
if  any,  observed  by  reference  to  the  pointer  and 
graduated  perimeter.  [Opisometer,  Perambula¬ 
tor.] 

map-mounter,  s.  One  who  mounts  maps  by 
backing  them  with  canvas,  varnishing  them,  and 
fixing  them  on  rollers. 

n  ap,  *mappe,  v.  t.  [Map,s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  draw  or  delineate  a  map  or  chart;  to 
lay  down  in  a  map. 

2.  Fig. :  To  point  out,  describe,  or  set  down  accu¬ 
rately,  generally  followed  by  out. 

“lam  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if 
Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline, 

iv.  L 


ma'-ple  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  mapulder,  mapolder,  from 
mcipul= maple,  and  triow= tree;  Ger.  maz  holder.] 
The  genus  Acer  (q.  v.). 

“  Unmolested  worked  the  women, 

Made  their  sugar  from  the  maple." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xiii. 

IT  The  Common  or  Small-leaved  Maple  is  Acer 
campestre.  The  Great  Maple  is  A. pseudoplatanus, 
which  is  introduced  ;  the  Cretan  Maple  is  A.  creti- 
cum;  the  Guelder  Rose-leaved  Maple,  A.  opalifo- 
lium;  the  Italian  Maple,  A.  op  ulus ;  the  Montpelier 
Maple,  A.monspessulanum;  the  Norway  Maple,  A. 
platanoides ;  the  Red  or  Swamp  Maple,  A.  rubrum  ; 
and  the  Sugar  Maple,  A.  saccharinum. 
maple-sugar,  s. 

Chem. :  Maple  saccharose.  A  coarse  sugar  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  of  this 
country,  obtained  from  the  sugar-maple  ( Acer  sac¬ 
charinum),  by  boring  a  hole  into  the  wood  in  the 
spring,  and  inserting  a  spout  to  convey  the  juice 
into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception.  On  boiling 
down  the  liquid,  a  dark-colored  crystalline  mass  is 
deposited. 

*ma  -ple  (2),  s.  [Mop.]  A  little  mop. 
mapped,  pa.  par.  [Map,  v.] 

*map'-per-y,  s.  [Eng.  map:  -erg.)  The  study 
.or  planning  of  maps  or  charts  ;  bookish  theory. 

*map’-plst,  s.  [English  map ;  -ist.]  A  maker  of 
maps. 

“  Learned  mappists  on  a  paper  small 
Draw  (in  abridgement)  the  whole  type  of  all.” 

Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  311. 

mg-prou-ne-a,  s.  [Named  by  Aublet,  probably 
from  a  Guiana  name.  {Britten.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Hippoma- 
nete.  Maprounea  brasiliensis  yields  a  fugitive  black 
dye.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  given  in  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  stomach. 

maqui  (as  mak'-we),  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Aristotelia,  a  Chilian  shrub  of  the  order 
Tiliace®,  used  for  making  musical  instruments,  the 
strings  of  which  are  formed  of  the  tough  bark.  _  A 
wine  made  from  the  berries  is  prescribed  in  malig¬ 
nant  fever. 


mar,  *marre,  *merre,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  merran,  in 
comp,  dmerran,  dmyrran=to  dissipate,  to  waste, 
lose,  hinder,  obstruct ;  mirran— to  impede  ;  gemearr 
=  an  impediment;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  merren=to 
stay,  to  retard;  Dut.  marren= to  tarry;  O.  H.  Ger. 
marrjan= to  hinder,  to  disturb,  to  vex ;  Fr.  marri— 
sad,  vexed.]  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to  hurt,  to  dam¬ 
age,  to  disfigure. 

mar  (1),  *marr,  s.  [Mar,  v.]  A  blot,  a  blemish 
an  injury. 

“X  trust  my  will  to  write  shall  match  the  marrs  I  make 
in  it.” — Ascham:  To  Edward  Raven,  May,  1551. 


mar(2),s.  [Mere.]  A  lake, 
ma'-ra,  (l),s.  [Patagonian-cavy.] 
ma'-rg  (2),  s.  [Icel.  =  a  nightmare.] 

Norse  Mythol. :  A  demon  who  torments  and  tor¬ 
tures  men  with  visions,  and  even  crushes  them  to 
death.  [Mare,  2.] 

mar-g-b6u',  s.  [Native  African  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  for  at  least  two 
species  of  Storks  of  the  genus  Leptoptilus,  the  vent 
feathers  of  which  were  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
ornaments,  and  for  ladies’  headdresses.  Leptop¬ 
tilus  argala  is  the  Asiatic  marabou  or  Adjutant 
(q.  v.).  L.  marabou,  a  smaller  species,  is  from 
tropical  Africa,  where  it  assists  the  vultures  in  con¬ 
suming  the  filth  of  the  negro  villages.  It  is,  if 
possible,  uglier  than  its  Asiatic  congener,  but  its 
delicate  vent  feathers  are  equally  valued. 

mar-a-bofit',  mar-a-bo6t',  s.  [Arab.]  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  who  devotes  himself  to  a  religious  life. 
He  considers  it  a  merit  to  fight  for  his  faith.  Many 
such  exist  in  Northern  Africa.  They  pretend  to 
supernatural  powers, 
ma’-rgh,  s.  [Heb.=bitterness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  name  given  to  a  place  on  the  east  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

“They  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they 
were  bitter :  therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah." 
— Exod.  xv.  23. 

2.  Fig. :  Bitterness ;  bitter  water. 

“Slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  its  tears.” 

Longfellow. 

mg-rai',  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  sacred  inclosure 
or  temple  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
mar’-g-nade,  v.  t.  [Marinate.] 
mar-g-na-thg,  s.  [Gr.  Maranatha;  Aramaic 
Maran  atha=the  Lord  cometh.] 

Script.:  A  term  used  by  St.  Paul,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  anathema.  Anathema  maranatha 
—Let  him  be  accursed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
mar'-gn-Tte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chiastolite  or  Macle  (q.  v.). 
mg-rant',s.  [Maranta.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Marantacese  (q.  v.). 

mg-ran'-tg,  s.  [Named  after  B.  Maranti,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  physician  and  botanist,  who  died  in  1554.] 

Bot.:  Marant,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Marantacese  (q.  v.).  Maranta  arundinacea,  M. 
allouya,  and  M.  nobilis  furnish  arrowroot  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  M.  ramosissima  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  split  stems  of  M.  dichotoma,  a  native  of  India 
and  Burmah,  are  made  into  mats. 

mar-an-ta  -Qe-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  marant{a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Amomales. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  tropical  plants  without 
aroma.  There  is  often  a  tuberous  rhizome,  full  of 
starch;  the  stem  generally  branched  ;  the  leaves  are 
simple,  sheathing  with  a  single  midrib,  from  which 
numerous  veins  diverge  at  an  acute  angle,  running 
parallel  to  each  other  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf; 
inflorescence  a  dense  spike,  a  raceme,  or  a  panicle 
either  terminal  or  radical;  flowers  arising  from 
spathaceous  membranous  bracts;  calyx  short,  in¬ 
ferior;  sepals  three:  corolla  tubular,  irregular, 
with  the  segments  in  two  whorls,  the  outer  three- 
parted,  equal,  the  inner  very  irregular;  stamens 
three,  petaloid,  only  one  fertile ;  anther  one-celled ; 
ovary  one  to  three-celled  ;  ovules  one  or  many,  erect; 
fruit  capsular.  Found  in  tropical  America,  Africa, 
and  India.  They  are  of  economic  value  from  the 
starch  in  which  they  abound.  Known  genera  six, 
species  100.  {Lindley.) 

mg-ras’-cg,  s.  [Italian=a  kind  of  sour  cherry, 
from  Lat.  amarus=  bitter.]  A  small,  black,  wild 
variety  of  cherry,  from  which  maraschino  is  dis¬ 
tilled. 

mar-gs-chi’-no,  s.  [Italian  marasca  =  marasca 
(q.  v.].]  A  delicate  spirit  or  liquor  distilled  from 
cherries ;  the  best  is  from  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 

mg-ra§-mi-us,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  =  pertaining  to 
decay,  from  marasmus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungi,  akin  to  Agaricus.  Some 
foreign  species  are  finely  colored.  Marasmius  ore- 
ades  is  the  Champignon,  which  is  eatable ;  M.  scor- 
odonius  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

mg-ra§’-m6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  marasmos  =  decaying; 
suff.  -life  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  blende  (q.  v.)  partially  decomposed,  and 
containing  some  free  sulphur. 
tmg-ra§'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  marasmos=decay.] 
Pathol. :  The  wasting  away  of  the  body  without 
obvious  cause.  Now  it  is  assumed  that  this  must 
be  brought  about  by  some  local  disease,  and  inves¬ 
tigations  are  made  to  ascertain  which  it  is. 


mar-gs-que  -no  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Maraschino.] 
Mg-rath  -I,  s.  [The  native  name.]  [Maheatta.? 
The  language  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas.  Called 
also  Mahratta  (q.  v.). 

“  Second  comes  Marathi  which  remained  at  Prakrit  till 
the  twelfth  or  even  thirteenth  century.” — Beames:  Comp. 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  i.  (1872),  p.  120. 

mg-rat'-ti-g,  s.  [Named  after  L.  F.  Maratti,  of 
Vallombrosa  in  Tuscany,  who  wrote  upon  ferns.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Marattiacese 
(q.  v.).  Hind  says  that  the  rhizomes  of  Marattia 
adata  are  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in  time 
of  scarcity. 

mg-r  at-tl-a  -9 e-ae ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  maratti{a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  DantEACe^e  (q.  v.). 
fmg-raud’,  v.  i.  [Fr.  marauder —to  beg,  to  play 
the  rogue,  from  maraud  =  a  rogue,  a  beggar.]  To 
rove  in  quest  of  plunder  or  booty,  to  pillage,  to 
plunder. 

“  Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 

To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  4. 

mg-raud'-er,  s.  [En g.  maraud;  -er.]  One  who 
marauds ;  one  who  roves  in  search  of  plunder ;  a 
pillager,  a  plunderer. 

“No  labourer  dared  bring  anything  for  sale  lest  some 
marauder  should  lay  hands  on  it  by  the  way.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

mar-g-ve-di',  s.  [Sp.  from  Arab.  Murdbitin— 
the  steadfast,  a  name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned  in 
Spain  and  Africa.] 

1.  A  Spanish  copper  coin,  value  less  than  half  a 
cent. 

2.  A  Spanish  gold  coin,  value  about  $3.36. 

mar-ble,  *mar-bel,  *mar-bre,  *mar-bre-ston, 

s.  &  a.  [Fr.  marbre,  from  Lat.  marmorem,  accus. 
of  pnarmor= marble ;  Gr.  marmaros=  a  glistening 
white  stone,  from  marmairo— to  sparkle,  to  glitter.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2 

2.  A  column,  tablet,  pillar,  &c.,  of  marble  or  other 
stone,  remarkable  for  some  inscription  or  sculp¬ 
ture. 

3.  A  little  ball  of  marble,  stone,  clay.  &c.,  used  by 
children  as  a  plaything. 

“Nor  fear’d  the  marbles,  as  they  bounding  flew.” 

Gay.  Lamentation  of  Glumdalclitch. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  A  plate  of  stone  used  by  painters;  a  slab 
on  which  raw  colors  are  ground  with  a  muller. 

2.  Geol.,  Petrol.,  Sculp.  <&  Building  Stones:  A 
popular  name  for  any  limestone  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish.  {Lyell.)  Any 
calcareous  or  even  any  other  rock  which  takes  a 
good  polish,  and  is  suitable  for  decorative  or  archi¬ 
tectural  purposes.  {Rutley.)  Arranged  by  color, 
as  Da  Costa  does,  there  are:  (1)  Marbles  of  one 
plain  color,  which  may  be  black,  white,  ash,  gray, 
brown,  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  green ;  (2)  marbles  of 
two  colors,  which  are  simply  the  foregoing  marbles 
variegated  with  other  colors ;  (3)  marbles  varie¬ 
gated  with  many  colors ;  and  (4)  marbles  contain¬ 
ing  shells,  corals,  and  other  extraneous  bodies. 
Some  of  the  fossiliferous  limestones  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  marbles.  For  instance,  the  encrinital  lime¬ 
stones  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  have  the 
fossils  white  in  a  dark  gray  or  black  matrix. 
Nonfossiliferous  crystalline  marbles  consisting  of 
sedimentary  calcareous  strata,  altered  by  meta¬ 
morphism,  also  furnish  good  marbles.  The  statuary 
marble  or  Italy  may  be  of  this  character.  [Statu¬ 
ary  Marble.]  The  purest  kinds  are  used  for 
statues,  those  less  pure  as  budding  material.  The 
Carrara  and  Parian  marbles  are  of  this  type.  Other 
marbles  are  the  Verd  Antique,  the  Fire  Marble  or 
Lumachelle,  the  Giallo  Antico,  Madreporic  Marble, 
&c.  The  Grand.  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  lined  in 
many  places  with  magnificent  marble  of  various 
colors. 

IT  (1)  Finished  marble  is  that  which  is  ready  for 
its  place. 

(2)  Polished  marble:  [Marble-polishing.] 

(3)  Rough  marble  is  in  the  shape  of  blocks  from 
the  quarries. 

(4)  Rough-hewn  marble  is  cut  with  the  saw  or 
squared  with  the  stone  ax. 

3.  Glass-man. :  A  stone  or  iron  plate  on  which 
glass  is  rolled  to  shape  it ;  a  marver. 

4.  Printing: 

(1)  A  printer’s  imposing  stone. 

(2)  A  style  of  coloring,  for  paper  and  book  edges. 
If  (1)  Arundel  or  Arundelian  marbles:  [Arun- 

delian.] 

(2)  Elgin  marbles:  A  collection  of  bassi-rilievi 
and  fragments  of  statuary  brought  from  the  Par¬ 
thenon  at  Athens  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1814. 
They  were'  afterward  purchased  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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They  consist  chiefly  of  the  metopes,  representing 
for  the  most  part  the  combats  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithw,  and  the  statues  or  fragments  of  statues 
■which  ornamented  the  tympana  of  the  pediments 
of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva.  To  these 
were  added  the  frieze  from  the  Temple  of  Nike 
Apteros,  a  series  of  casts  from  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  and  the  choragic  monumentof  Lysicrates. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally: 

Composed  or  consisting  of  marble. 

“As  o’er  the  marble  courts  of  kings.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 

2.  Yariegated,  veined,  or  streaked  like  marble. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Hard  like  marble ;  cold,  insensible ;  as,  a  mar¬ 
ble  heart. 

*2.  Pure,  pellucid. 

“  [He],  .  .  into  the  world’s  first  region  throws 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  564. 

Artificial  Marble :  An  indurated  composition  of 
gypsum,  alum,  isinglass,  and  coloring  materials 
incorporated  into  a  paste  and  molded  into  form. 

marble-cutter,  s.  One  who  cuts  or  hews  marble ; 
a  workman  in  marble ;  a  machine  for  cutting  mar¬ 
ble. 

marble-edge,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  mode  of  ornamenting  the  edges  of 
bound  books.  [Marble-paper.] 
marble-edged,  a.  Having  the  edges  marbled,  as 
a  book,  &c. 

marble-handsaw,  s.  A  blade  without  teeth,  and 
having  a  block  handle  at  the  back  It  is  used  with 
sand  for  cutting  slabs  into  pieces  or  slips. 

marble-hearted,  a.  Having  a  cold,  cruel  heart ; 
hard-hearted,  insensible. 

‘  Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 

More  hideous,  when  thou  shew’st  thee  in  a  child, 

Than  the  sea-monster  I”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

marble-paper,  s.  Paper  ornamented  with  a  col¬ 
ured  pattern  resembling  marble ;  or  ornamented  by 
a  process  similarto  that  of  marbling,  with  patterns 
bearing  no  analogy  to  those  of  marble,  but  assum¬ 
ing  certain  conventional  forms,  in  which  the  colors 
are  singularly  blended  and  contrasted. 

marble-rubber,  s.  A  block  or  tray  with  a  flat 
sole,  moved  above  the  marble  slab  with  a  combined 
rotary  and  reciprocating  motion. 

marble-scourer,  s.  A  rubber  for  surfacing  mar¬ 
ble  slabs. 

mar'-ble,  v.  t.  [Marble,  s.]  To  variegate,  stain, 
or  vein  like  marble ;  to  give  an  appearance  of  mar¬ 
ble  to. 

mar'-bled  (bled  as  bold),  a.  [Marble,  p.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Variegated,  spotted. 

“Those  fine  covers  of  books  that,  for  their  resemblance 
to  speckled  marble,  are  wont  to  be  called  marbled.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  448. 

2.  Bot.,  <Sbc.:  Having  the  surface  traversed  by 
irregular  veins  of  color,  like  a  block  of  marble. 

marbled-beauty,  s. 

Entom.:  Bryophila  perla,  a  small  whitish  moth, 
dappled  with  bluish-gray, 
marbled  tiger-cat,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Felis  marmorata.  Habitat,  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  the  hilly  parts  of  Assam,  Burmah, 
Malayana,  and  J ava.  Head  and  body  from  eighteen 
■inches  to  two  feet  long  ;  tail  about  fifteen  inches. 
Dingy  tawny  to  yellowish-gray,  with  long,  wavy, 
black  spots,  somewhat  clouded  or  marbled ;  belly, 
yellowish- white ;  tail  spotted  and  tipped  with  black, 
marbled  white-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Arge  galathea,  a  rare  butterfly,  the  wings 
of  which  are  creamy  white,  marbled  and  veined 
with  black. 

mar  -ble-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  marble;  - ize .]  To  color 
in  imitation  of  variegated  marble, 
mar'-bllhg,  s.  [Marble,  p.J 

1.  The  aci:  or  process  of  staining,  coloring,  or 
variegating  in  imitation  of  marble. 

2.  Any  marking  resembling  that  of  veined  marble, 
mar  -bljf,  a.  [Eng.  marbl(e) ;  -y.J  Resembling 

marble  in  appearance  or  structure. 

marc  (1),  s.  [Mark  (1),  s.]  A  weight  of  gold  or 
6ilver ;  a  money  of  account. 

marc  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emarcus= a  kind  of 
vine.]  The  refuse  matter  remaining  after  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  fruit,  as  of  grapes,  olives,  &c. 

mar-ca-slte,  *mar  -ch3-site,  subst.  [A  word  of 
Arabic  origin;  O.  Ger.  marcliasita;  Mod.  German 
markasit.  1 

Min.:  This  name  formerly  included  all  crystal¬ 
lized  pyrites,  but  Haidinger,  in  1845,  confined  it  to 


the  orthorhombic  varieties.  It  is  found  either  in 
crystals  mostly  twinned,  or  as  globular  or  reniform 
masses  with  fibrous  structure,  and  massive.  Hard¬ 
ness,  6— 6‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  4’678-4'847.  Luster, 
metallic;  color,  pale  bronze  yellow  to  greenish- 
gray  ;  streak,  grayish  or  brownish-black.  Fracture 
uneven.  Brittle.  Composition:  As  in  pyrites,  sul¬ 
phur,  53'3;  iron,  46-7  ;  formula,  FeSg.  The  German 
mineralogists  distinguish  seven  varieties,  resulting 
mainly  from  their  habit  of  ;rystaliization :  (1) 
Radiated  ( Strahlkies ) ;  (2)  Oocksoomo  Pyrites 
(Kammkies) ;  _  (3)  Spear  Pyrites  (Speerkies) ,  (4) 
Capillary  Pyrites  ( Haarkics ) ;  (5)  H.  patio  Pyrites 
(Leber kies) ;  (6)  Cellular  Pyrites  (Zellkies)  ’  (7)  Ar¬ 
senical  Pyrites,  the  same  as  Eyrosite  (q.  v.).  The 
pyrites  of  sedimentary  rocks  mostly  belongs  to  this 
species,  and  that  of  metamorphic  and  igneous 
rocks  to  Pyrites  (q.  v.).  More  prone  to  decomposi¬ 
tion  than  pyrites.  Occurs  abundantly  in  clays  of 
various  formations,  and  in  the  chalk. 

mar-ca-sit  -ic,  mar-C3-sit  -1C-3I,  a.  [English 
marcasit(e) ;  •ical.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  marcasite ; 
of  the  nature  of  marcasite. 

“The  place  that  abounds  with  these  marchasitical  min¬ 
erals.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  333. 

mar-cas'-sin,  s.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  A  young  wild  boar. 

mar'-gel-lne  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  marceo— to 
be  weak  or  thin.] 

.  Fabric :  A  thin  silk  tissue  used  for  linings,  &c., 
in  ladies’  dresses. 

mar'-gel-ine  (2),  subst.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  San  Marcel,  Val  d’ Aosta,  Piedmont; 
suff.  -ine  (Min.).) 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  impure  form  of  braunite  (q.v.),  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

2.  An  altered  form  of  Rhodonite  (q.  v.)  by  oxida¬ 
tion  ;  the  same  as  Heterocrine  (q.  v.)  • 

Mar-gel  Ti-ah,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  ( pi.) :  Followers  of  Marcellus,  Bishop 
of  Ancyra,  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  in  his  zeal 
against  Arianism,  ran  into  the  opposite  error  of 
Sabellianism.  (Shipley.) 

mar-ges'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  marcescens ,  pr.  par.  of 
marcesco= to  fade,  incept,  of  marceo=  to  be  thin  or 
weak.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Withering,  fading,  decaying. 

2.  Bot..  Withering  or  fading,  not  falling  off  until 
the  part  which  bears  it  is  wholly  matured,  as  the 
flowers  of  Orobanche  (q.  v.).  (Bindley.) 

mar-ges’-gl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  marcesco— to  wither.] 
Liable  to  wither  or  decay. 

marc-gra -vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  George  Marc- 
grave,  a  German,  who,  in  1718,  published  a  Natural 
History  of  Brazil.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Marcgravi- 
acese  (q.  v.).  In  the  West  Indies  the  stem,  root,  and 
leaves  of  Marcgravia  umbellata  are  regarded  as 
diuretic  and  antisyphilitic. 

marc-gra-vl-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  marc- 
gravi(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 
Botany :  Margraviads ;  an  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  It  consists  of  trees 
or  shruos,  sometimes  climbing,  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  exstipulate  leaves  ;  flow¬ 
ers  regular,  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  terminal  spikes, 
generally  in  bag-shaped  or  hooded  bracts;  sepals 
two  to  seven;  corolla  of  five  imbricated  petals,  or 
gamopetalous ;  stamens  generally  indefinite ;  ovary 
superior,  three  or  many-celled ;  style  one ;  stigma 
simple  or  capitate ;  fruit  generally  succulent,  with 
many  seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp.  Natives  chiefly 
of  tropical  America.  Known  genera  four,  species 
twenty-six.  (Lindley.) 

margh  (1),  *marche,  v.i.  [March  (1),  s.]  To 
border,  to  be  contiguous,  to  run  side  by  side. 

“  I  know  the  estates  well ;  they  march  with  my  own.” — 
Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xvii. 

margh  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [French  marcher,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  perhaps  from  Lat.  marcus— a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  so  referring  to  the  regular  tramp  of  a 
marching  body  of  men  ;  otherwise  from  Fr.  marche 
—  a  boundary,  as  in  the  phrase,  aller  de  marche  en 
marche= to  go  from  land  to  land,  to  make  expedi¬ 
tions  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha .]  [March  (1), s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  by  steps,  and  in  regular  order,  as 
soldiers ;  to  walk  or  move  forward  with  a  steady, 
regular  tread. 

“  Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty! 

March  forward,  one  and  all.” 

Scott:  War  Song. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  in  a  grave,  steady,  or  deliber¬ 
ate  manner. 

“Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 

That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  L 


B.  Transitive . 

1.  To  cause  to  move  in  military  order  or  in  regular 
procession,  as  soldiers. 

2.  To  cause  to  go  anywhere  at  one’s  command, 
and  under  one’s  guidance. 

margh  (1), marche,  s.  [Fr.=a  frontier;  O.  H. 
Ger.  marcha;  A.  S.  mearc— a  mark,  a  boundary.] 
A  frontier  or  boundary  of  a  territory ;  especially 
applied  to  the  boundaries  or  confines  of  political 
divisions,  or  t  the  country  lying  near  and  about 
such ;  as,  for  example,  the  frontiers  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales.  Geneva 
is  situated  in  the  Marches  of  France,  Savoy  and 
Switzerland. 

If  Riding  of  the  Marches:  A  practice  still  observed 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  the 
boundaries  of  a  parish,  town,  &c.,  for  which  purpose 
the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  and  chief  men  ride  in 
procession  along  the  boundaries  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  burgh,  and  perforin  certain  cere¬ 
monies. 

march-man,  s.  A  person  living  on  the  marches 
or  borders  of  two  countries ;  a  borderer. 

“Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  60. 

march-ward,  s.  A  warden  of  the  marches ;  a 
marcher. 

margh  (2),s.  [March  (2),  p.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  [II.  l.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  stately  or  deliberate  way  or  movement; 
rhythmical  movement. 

“  The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.' 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  269. 

(2)  Progress,  advancement,  progressive  develop¬ 
ment;  as,  the  march  of  intellect. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  The  amount  of  ground  covered  by  a  body 
of  troops  in  one  day.  Fifteen  miles  is  the  ordinary 
distance ;  anything  above  that  is  a  forced  march, 
but  it  also  depends  on  weather,  state  of  roads,  and 
length  of  column.  Large  armies  usually  move 
with  complete  division  on  the  main  roads;  but 
these  column  are  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other  Mid  should  not  be  separated  by  inter¬ 
vening  bst  cles  that  would  prevent  easy  concen¬ 
tration  fo.  bat'd  ,  R  te  f  march,  2(4  to  3  miles  an 
hour,  including  a  brief  halt  after  the  first  half- 
hour,  and  a  halt  ox  five  minutes  every  succeeding 
hour.  Flank  marches  are  those  made  in  proximity 
to  the  enemy,  but  across  his  general  front. 

2.  Mils. :  A  musical  composition  so  arranged  as  to 
be  suitable  for  accompanying  troops  in  walking. 
There  are  quick  and  slow  marches  in  duple  and 
treble  time,  besides  marches  peculiar  to  certain 
nationalities. 

“  The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they  make 
no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly.” — Knolles 
Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

3.  Weav. :  One  of  the  short  laths  laid  across  the 
treadles  under  the  shafts. 

IT  To  make  a  march :  In  euchre,  to  take  all  the 
tricks  of  a  single  deal. 

march-past,  s.  A  marching  past  a  reviewing 
officer  or  some  high  personage  on  parade. 

Margh  (3),  s.  [Low  Latin  Marcius,  from  Latin. 
Martius  (mens)  =  (the  month)  of  Mars;  Fr.  Mars.) 
The  third  month  of  the  year. 

If  Mad  as  a  March  hare  :  As  mad  as  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

March-dagger,  s. 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Chimabacclie  fagella.  The 
wings  of  the  female  are  orfiy  partially  developed, 
the  four  wings  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  They 
are  whitish-gray,  yellowish,  or  brownish. 

March-mad,  a.  Very  mad,  crazy,  demented. 

“  He  is  March-mad;  farewell,  monsieur.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  The  Noble  Gentleman,  i.  1. 

margh  (4),  s.  [A.  S.  merce  =  balm.  mint,  parsley 
( Somner ).] 

Bot.:  Parsley. 

*mar-chande,  s.  [Merchant.] 

mar-ghant-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  marchant- 
(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Marchant- 
iaceee  (q.  v.).  The  spore  cases  are  capitate;  the 
involucels  membranous,  regularly  slit.  (Lindley.) 

mar-ghant  -i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Nicholas  Mar- 
chant  after  his  father,  John  Marchant,  a  French 
botanist,  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  in  1666.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Marchante® 
and  the  order  Marchantiaceee  (q.v.).  Marchantia 
polymorplia  is  a  small  plant,  occurring  in  bright 
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green  thin  lamellae,  with  their  outline  irregularly 
lobed.  _  The  frond  is  attached  to  the  ground  by  rad¬ 
ical  hairs  descending  from  its  lower  surface.  The 
plant  occurs  not  uncommonly  on  the  borders  of 
springs,  in  damp,  shady  courtyards,  &c. 

mar-ghant-I-a’-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mar- 
chanti(a)  j  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Liverworts ;  an  order  of  Acrogens,  tribe 
Muscales.  It  consists  of  cellular  plants,  with 
broadish  lobed  thalloid  fronds,  emitting  roots  from 
their  underside.  From  the  bifurcations  of  the 
frond  arise  stems  bearing  sporanges  with  spores 
mingled  with  elaters,  but  having  no  columella. 
The  male  fruit  is  mersed  in  sessile  or  stalked 
discoid  or  peltate  receptacles.  The  Marchantiaceae 
grow  on  the  earth  or  trees  in  damp  places.  They 
are  found  in  all  but  the  driest  climates ;  two  grow 
in  Melville  Island.  Lindley  enumerates  fifteen 
genera,  and  estimates  the  known  species  at  twenty. 
He  divides  the  order  into  two  sub-orders,  Mar- 
chantese  and  Targioneae  ;  Berkeley  into  three,  Tar- 
gioniese,  Jecorariese,  and  Lunularieae. 

margh'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  march  (1),  s. ;  -er.]  The 
governor  or  warden  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

IT  Lords  marchers:  Noblemen  living  on  the 
marches  or  border-lands  of  England  and  Wales, 
who  had  their  own  courts  and  laws,  as  petty  kings, 
until  they  were  abolished  by  statute  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

margh’-er  (2),s.  [Eng.  march  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  marches ;  a  soldier. 

“They  take  away  a  marcher's  knees.’’ 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  161. 

mar§h‘-e§  (1),  s.  pi.  [March  (1),  s.] 

*margh’-e§  (2),  s.  [Marquis.] 

*margh’-et,  s.  [Low  Lat.  marcheta= a  fee  of  a 
mark  (q.  v.).] 

Feudal  law :  A  pecuniary  fine  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
his  lord  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  tenant’s 
daughters.  The  custom  prevailed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

margh  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.  [March  (2),  v.] 

marching-regiment,  s.  A  colloquial  term  for 
an  infantry  or  foot  regiment  of  the  line. 

mar'-phidn-ess,  s.  [Low  Lat.  marchionessa, 
from  marchionem,  accus.  of  marchio= a  prefect  of 
the  marches,  with  fern.  suff.  -issa.]  The  wife  or 
widow  of  a  marquis ;  a  lady  holding  the  rank  or 
dignity  of  a  marquis  (q.  v.). 

♦mar  gh -pane,  s.  [O.  Fr.  marcepain;  Fv.mas- 
sepain;  Ital.  marzapane;  Sp.  mazapan;  Her. 
marcipan,  marzipan.  Origin  doubtful ;  perhaps 
Martius  panis= the  bread  of  Mars.]  A  kind  of 
sweet  bread  or  biscuit ;  a  macaroon ;  a  spice-cake 
composed  of  sugar,  nuts,  pineapple,  almonds,  some¬ 
times  with  poppy-seeds  and  Indian  corn. 

“Good  thou,  6ave  me  a  piece  of  marchpane." — Shakesp.: 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 

Mar-gl-an-ist,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist,  {pi.} :  The  followers  of  a  certain 
Marcianus  Trapezita  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
They  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  fast.  They  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcionists  (q.v.). 

mar'-gld,  a.  [Lat.  marcidus,  from  marceo= to 
fade,  to  pine ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  marcido.] 

1.  Withered,  faded,  wasted  away,  drooping. 

2.  Causing  wasting  or  feebleness. 

♦mar-gld’-l-tjr,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  marciditas, 
from  marc idus = w i thered ,  wasted.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  withered,  wasted,  or  faded;  lean¬ 
ness,  meagerness. 

Mar  -gl-on-Ite,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  ( pi .);  The  followers  of  Mansion,  a 
Roman  gnostic,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  He  taught  that  matter  was 
the  origin  of  evil,  that  there  were  two  opposing 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  a  creator  independ¬ 
ent  of  God.  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  expelled 
him  from  the  Church  about  A.  JD.  177. 

Mar-tjI-on-lt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Marcioni(te) ;  suff. 
-tic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Marcion.  [Luke,  Mar- 
cionite.] 

“Some  idea  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Narcionitic  gos¬ 
pel.” —  W.  Sanday:  Fort.  Rev.  (1876),  p.  859. 

Mar-glte,  s.  [Marcosian.] 

mar-co-brun  -ner,  s.  [See  def.]  A  celebrated 
Rhine  wine,  possessing  much  body  and  aroma,  so 
called  from  the  Markobrunn  vineyards,  between 
Mainz  and  Bingen. 

mar-co'-ni-gram,  s.  [Marconi,  the  inventor,  and 
-gram.]  A  telegram  sent  by  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy. 

Mar  -CO  Po  -16,  s.  [See  def.]  A  celebrated  Vene¬ 
tian  traveler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Marco  Polo’s  sheep,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ovis  poli,  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus.  Habitat,  the  high  lands  of  the  Thian  Shun 
mountains,  north  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  In 
winter  this  sheep  is  grayish-brown,  white  below, 
white  mane,  and  white  disc  on  tail.  In  summer  the 
ray  changes  to  brown.  There  is.  a  well-defined 
ark  dorsal  line.  The  horns  are  spiral,  and  some¬ 
times  measure  as  much  as  four  feet  and  a  half  from 
tip  to  tip. 

♦mar  -cor,  *mar'-C0ur,  s.  [Lat.  marcor,  from 
marceo= to  be  thin  or  lean,  to  wither,  to  fade.]  A 
state  of  withering  or  wasting;  leanness;  loss  of 
flesh. 

Mar-c6’-§I-an,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist,  {pi.) :  The  followers  of  Marcus,  an 
Egyptian  Judaizing  Christian  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  They  possessed  a  number  of  apocryphal 
books,  and  their  opinions  seem  to  have  resembled 
those  of  the  Socinians. 

mar'-cus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  large  iron-headed  ham¬ 
mer. 

mar’-gjf-llte,  s.  [Named  after  R.  B.  Marcy; 
suff.  -lite  {Min.).] 

Mineralogy :  An  impure  atacamite  of  a  black 
color,  probably  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
copper-glance.  From  the  south  of  the  Red  River, 
Arkansas. 

mare  (1),  *mere,  s.  [A.  S.  mere,  fem.  of  mearh, 
mearg,  mear=  a  horse;  cogn.  with  Icel.  merr= a 
mare ;  mer-hross,  mer-hryssi=a  mare-horse,  used  as 
the  fem.  of  marr—a  steed;  Dan.  mar= a  mare;  Sw. 
marr=SL  mare;  Dut.  merrie;  Ger.  mahre;  O.  H. 
Ger.  merihd— a  mare,  fem.  of  marah=a  battle- 
horse;  Gael,  marc;  Wei.  &  Corn,  marches,  horse.] 
The  female  of  the  horse  or  other  species  of  the 
genus  Equus. 

“The  other  mares  running  and  flinging  through  the 
camp,  came  to  stay  right  against  them.” — North:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  247. 

mare’s-nest,  s.  An  absurd  discovery,  having  no 
real  foundation  in  fact;  a  discovery  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  hoax  or  delusion. 

mare’s-tail,  s. 

1.  Bot,  {sing.) :  The  genus  Hippuris  (q.v.). 

2.  Meteor,  {pi.):  A  popular  name  for  the  cloud 
called  Cirrus  (q.  v.). 

♦mare  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  mara  =  an  incubus;  Icel. 
mar  a  =  the  nightmare;  Ger.  mar,  nachtmar—  the 
nightmare  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  torpor  or  stagnation 
which  seems  to  oppress  the  stomach  with  a  weight ; 
a  nightmare  (q.  v.). 

“Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

tmare’-blob§,  s.  [Eng.  mare,  and  blob  =  that 
which  is  blunt ;  a  lily.] 

Bot. :  Caltha  palustris. 

ma-re  -ca,  ma-rl-ca,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  form 
doubtful ;  the  second  probably  the  name  of  a 
nymph,  the  fabled  mother  of  the  Latins.  ( Virgil: 
JEn.,  vii.  47.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidse,  sub-family  Anatinse. 
The  bill  is  very  short  and  small,  of  equal  breadth 
throughout,  the  tip  not  narrowed ;  the  tail  long, 
pointed.  Mareca penelope  is  the  Widgeon  (q.  v.). 

mar  -e-kan-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Marekan,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Kamschatka.  where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol. :  Obsidian  in  the  form  of  little  grains,  of 
the  size  of  peas,  of  a  pearly-white  color ;  occurring 
in  thin  concentric  layers.  A  kind  of  Pearls  tone. 
{Phillips.) 

ma-rem’-mu  {pi.  ma-rem-me),  s.  [Ital.]  A 
name  given  to  tracts  of  country  in  Italy,  uninhab¬ 
itable  in  summer  on  account  of  the  exhalations  of 
sulphur  and  alum  from  the  soil.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  malaria  or  unhealthy  ex¬ 
halations  from  such  a  soil. 

ma-re-na,  ma-roe  -na,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  marcena,  the  muzzle  of  which, 
though  obtuse,  stiH  advances  beyond  the  mouth. 

*mar'-g-schal,  s.  [Fr.]  A  marshal  (q.  v.). 

“  Great  mareschal  to  Henry  the  Sixth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 

mar-gar-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  margar[ine) ;  - ic .] 
(See  the  compound.) 

margaric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnHotC^CisHsi’CHj.CO.OH.  Cetyl  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  The  name  formerly  given  to  an  acid 
supposed  to  exist  in  natural  fats,  but  now  only 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  boiling  cetylic  cyan¬ 
ide  with  potassic  hydrate  solution.  It  resembles 
palmytic  acid,  forming  white  crystals,  which  melt 
at  59’9°,  and  boil  at  277°  under  apressure  of  100  mm. 
Very  few  of  the  salts  of  margaric-acid  have  been 
prepared.  The  sodium  salt,  obtained  by  adding  a 


boiling  aqueous  solution  of  pure  sodic  carbonate  to 
a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  margaric  acid,  forms 
a  jelly-like  mass.  The  barium  and  silver  salts,  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  sodium  salt,  are  white  amorphous 
powders. 

margaric-ether,  s .* 

Chem.:  A  term  incorrectly  applied  to  what  is 
probably  only  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic 
ethers. 

mar'-gar-ine,  s.  [Margarite.]  A  peculiar 
pearly  substance  extracted  from  hogs’  lard.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  artificial  butter  made  from 
a  mixture  of  animal  fat  and  oil.  [Oleomargarine.] 

fmar-gar-I-ta  ’-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  adj. 
[Mod.  Lat.  margaritaceus ;  Lat.  margarita  =  a 
pearl ;  -aceus.]  Pearl-bearing. 

mar  -gar-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  margarita;  Gr.  margar- 
ites=a  pearl;  Pers.  mervaria—  a  pearl;  Fr.  mar¬ 
guerite  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  margarita.] 

♦I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pearl. 

“Neither  cast  ye  youre  margarites  before  swyn.” — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  vii. 

II.  Mineralogy: 

1.  A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana  in  his 
margarophyllite  section.  Crystallization,  ortho¬ 
rhombic.  Cleavage,  basal,  eminent.  Hardness,  3-5- 
4'5;  specific  gravity,  2'99.  Luster  of  cleavage  sur¬ 
faces,  pearly ;  elsewhere,  vitreous ;  color,  grayish, 
reddish-white,  yellowish ;  translucent ;  laminae  brit¬ 
tle.  Composition :  Silica,  SO’l ;  alumina,  51'2  ;  lime, 
11 '6;  soda,  2-6;  water,  4'5.  Occurs  with  chlorite  at 
the  Greinerberg,  Tyrol ;  with  emery  (emerylite)  at 
Isle  of  Naxos,  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Asia  Minor, 
also  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  same  as  (Ellacherite  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  name  used  by  Glocker  for  his  family  of 
Micas. 

fmar-gar-l-tif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  margarita— a 
pearl ;  fero— to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing  pearls. 

mar-gar-&-,  pref.  [Margarone.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

margaro-nitrile,  s. 

Chew. ;  C16H31CN.  Cetylic  cyanide.  A  compound 
prepared  by  the  action  of  cetylic  iodide  on  potassic 
cyanide. 

mar-gar '-O-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  margarbdes=peax\- 
like.] 

Min.:  A  hydrous  mica  resembling  muscovite  (q.v.) 
in  crystallization  and  physical  characters,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  more  pearly  luster,  and  a  more  or  less  silvery 
white  color.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  hydra¬ 
tion  of  a  mica,  mostly  muscovite. 

mar'-gar-one,  s.  [English  margar{ic) ;  -one.] 

Chem. :  The  acetone  of  margaric  acid. 

mar-gar-6-phyll'-Ite,  s.  [Greek  margarites= 
pearl,  and  phyllon=a  leaf.] 

Min. :  A  name  used  by  Dana  for  a  section  of  the 
hydrous  silicates  which,  when  crystallized,  are 
micaceous  or  foliated.  A  large  number  of  minerals, 
however,  are  included  which  appear  to  be  chemic¬ 
ally  allied,  though  at  present  these  are  only  found 
in  a  compact  amorphous  condition. 

mar-gar -jMene,  s.  [English  margar{ic),  and 
{all)ylene.] 

Chem.:  C11H22.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  menhaden-oil  soap.  It  boils  at 
195°. 

mar  -gay,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Z06I.:  Felis  tigrina,  a  feline  from  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Tiger-cat.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  Ocelot  {Felis  pardalis),  to  which 
it  has  a  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  not  so 
handsome.  It  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  is  a 
capital  ratter. 

marge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  margo=a  margin.]  An 
edge,  a  margin,  a  brink. 

“He  drew  bis  flaming  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfold  shield  away  it  took.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  6. 

♦mar  -g$nt,  s.  [The  same  word  as  margin,  but 
with  an  excrescent  t,  as  in  tyrant,  &c.] 

1.  A  margin,  an  edge. 

“A  sheet  of  paper, 

Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  The  margin  or  side  of  a  page  or  leaf. 

“Me  thinketh  it  better  to  put  a  declaration  in  the  mar¬ 
gent.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  32. 

♦mar'-gqnt,  v.  t.  [Margent,  s.]  To  enter,  note, 
or  set  down  m  the  margin. 

“Succession  of  years,  which  I  have  margented  through 
the  whole  story.” — Mirror  for  Magistrates ,  p.  755. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 


margin 

mar -gin,  s.  [Latin  mcirgo  (genit.  marginis) ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  mark ;  Ital.  margined  Fr.  marge. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  border,  a  brink,  an  edge,  a  verge; 
espec.  applied  to  the  edge  or  side  of  a  page  or  book 
left  blank,  or  partly  occupied  with  notes. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sum  or  quantity  left  or  set  aside  to  meet 
unforeseen  contingencies,  casualties,  expenses,  or 
results ;  a  certain  latitude  on  which  to  work  or  de¬ 
pend. 

“A  sufficient  margin  of  stability  was  not  provided  in 
the  original  design.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lvii. 

I  (1873),  p.  111. 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  prime  cost  of  an 
article  and  its  selling  price,  which  leaves  room  for 
profit. 

II.  Technically: 

!i  1.  Bot.  ( of  a  leaf ) :  Either  of  the  two  edges  of  the 
opposite  sides  between  the  base  and  the  apex.  It 
may  be  entire,  quite  entire,  crenate,  serrate,  toothed, 
grained,  curled,  repand,  angular,  or  sinuate. 

2.  Carp.:  The  flat  part  of  the  stile  and  rail  of 
framed  work,  such  as  panel-doors ;  a  lock-rail. 

3.  Roofing :  The  exposed  portion  of  a  slate,  tile, 
shingle,  or  clapboard,  when  secured  on  the  roof._ 

4.  Brokerage :  Collateral  or  cash  deposited  with 
a  broker  to  secure  him  against  loss  on  stocks  to  be 
purchased  by  him  for  his  principal. 

II  Margin  of  a  course :  [Margin,  s.,  II.  2.] 

margin-draught,  margin-draft,  s. 

Masonry :  A  plain  surface  adjacent  to  the  joints 
of  ashlar,  surrounding  the  pick  or  hammer-dressed 
middle  portion  of  the  face. 

margin-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  or  edge  parallel  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  wing  transom  on  a  ship,  and  just  below  it, 
where  the  butts  of  the  after  bottom  planks  termi¬ 
nate. 

mar -gin,  v.  t.  [Makgin,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  margin  ;  to  border, 
to  edge. 

2.  To  enter  or  note  in  the  margin  of  a  book. 

3.  To  place  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash  with  a 
broker  to  guarantee  him  against  loss  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stocks  that  are  bought  for  speculative 
purposes  by  his  client. 

mar  -gin-al,  *mar-gin-all,  a.  [Fr.  marginal; 
Sp.  marginal,  margenal ;  Ital.  marginale. ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  margin  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  written,  placed,  or  set  down  in  the  margin  of  a 
page  or  leaf. 

“The  passage  itself  is  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes.” 
—Pope:  Temple  of  Fame.  (Advt.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Fixed  upon  the  edge  of  anything.  ( Lindley .) 

2.  Relating  to  the  margin  of  anything.  {Loudon.) 

marginal-bodies,  s.pl. 

Zodlogy : 

1.  Certain  bodies  arranged  around  the  nectocalyx 
in  a  Medusa.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  vesicles  and 
pigment  spots,  eye-specks  or  ocelli. 

2.  Lithocysts,  consisting  of  vesicles  and  ocelli 
like  those  of  the  Medusa,  but  combined  into  a  single 
organ. 

marginal-pneumonia,  a. 

Pathol. :  Condensation  of  the  lung,  leading  to  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  air-cells  from  the  plugging  up  of  a 
bronchial  tube.  Called  also  disseminated  lobular 
pneumonia,  carnification,  or  pulmonary  collapse. 
{Tanner.) 

mar-gin-a  -11-a,  «•  pi-  [Eng.  marginal;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  suff.  -ia.]  Notes  written  on  the  margins  of 
books. 

mar  -gin-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  marginal;  -ly.]  In 
or  on  the  margin  of  a  book. 

“Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down.” 
—Archbp.  Newcomb:  View  of  the  Bible  Translation,  p.  99. 

mar  -gln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  marginatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  margino= to  furnish  with  a  margin.]  To  furnish 
with  a  margin  or  margins ;  to  margin. 

mar -gin- ate,  a.  [Maeginate,  i\] 

Botany : 

1.  {Of  a  calyx): 

(1)  Reduced  to  a  mere  rim. 

(2)  Having  the  rim  or  margin  of  a  different  text¬ 
ure  from  the  rest. 

2.  Edged;  a  term  used  when  one  color  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  very  narrow  rim  of  another  one. 

mar  -gin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Makginate,  v.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot. :  Having  a  border. 

mar  -gined,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Makgin,  «.]  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  margin  or  border. 
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margined  fruit-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cynopterus  marginatus,  a  bat  occurring  in 
all  parts  of  India,  in  Ceylon,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Celebes  and  Philippines.  It  is  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  varies  in  color,  through  different 
shades  of  brown  and  reddish-brown;  the  ears  are 
surrounded  by  a  white  border.  It  is  very  common, 
and  very  destructive  to  fruit. 

margined-tailed  otter,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Pteronura  sandbachii,  found  in  Brazil  and 
Surinam.  In  skull  characteristics  it  greatly  resem¬ 
bles  the  Sea  Otter  (q.  v.).  The  fur  is  of  a  bright 
bay-brown  above  and  below.  The  popular  name  is 
derived,  from  a  longitudinal  ridge  on  each  side  of 
the  conical  tail. 

mar-gin-el'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Latin  margo— 
a  rim.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  family 
Volutid®.  The  shell  is  smooth  and  bright,  the 
spire  short  or  concealed,  the  aperture  truncated  in 
front,  the  columella  plaited.  The  animal  resembles 
that  of  Cyprsea.  Known  recent  species  139,  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world ;  fossil  30,  from  the 
Eocene  onward. 

mar-go-  pref.  [Lat,  =  a  margin.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

margo-thallodes,  s. 

Bot. :  A  rim  formed  by  the  thallusof  a  lichen. 

mar-go  -§a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

margosa-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Indian  Neem  tree,  Melia  azadirachta. 
[Neem.] 

mar-go -M-a,  s.  [Gr.  margotes= rage,  madness, 

lust(?)Q 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  family  Elseoselin- 
idee.  The  inner  side  of  the  seed  is  furrowed.  Only 
known  species  Margotia  laser pitioides,  growing  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  It 
secretes  an  aromatic  oil. 

mar-gra-vate,  s.  [Makgkaviate.] 

mar  -grave,  *mare-grave,  s.  [Dut.  markgraaf, 
from  mark=a  mark,  a  march,  borderland,  and 
graaf—  a  count,  an  earl ;  Ger .markgraf;  Dut.  mark- 
greve.]  Originally  a  keeper,  lord,  or  warden  of  the 
marches  or  borders ;  now  a  title  of  nobility  in  the 
empire  of  Germany.  [Maequis.] 

mar-gra’-vl-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  marcgravi(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ad A 

Bot.  {pi.) :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Marcgraviace®  (q.  v.). 

mar-gra  -vl-ate,s.  [Maegkave.]  The  territory 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave. 

mar’-gra-vine,  s.  [Dut.  markgravin;  Fr.  mar¬ 
gravine  ;  Ger.  markgrdfin .]  The  wife  of  a  mar¬ 
grave. 

tmar  -guer-ite,  s.  [Fr.] 

Bot.:  The  daisy  {Beilis  perennis). 

mar-gyr-I-car’-pus,  s.  [Greek  margarites= a 
pearl  (?),  and  karpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sanguisorbacese.  Margyricar- 

f)us  setosus  is  a  small  bush,  with  needle-shaped 
eaves  and  pearly  succulent  fruit.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  given  by  the  Peruvians  against  haemorrhoids. 

*mar’-i-al,  s.  [Lat.  Marian  Mary.]  A  hymn  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

“In  the  closing  of  their  rhyming  marials.’’—  Ward: 
Sermons,  p.  5. 

ma-rl’-a-lite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mineralogy:  .  .  . 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral  much  resembling  meionite 
(q.  v.).  Hardness,  5'5  to  6;  specific  gravity,  2-53; 
luster,  vitreous ;  colorless  ;  transparent.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Silica,  62-l ;  alumma,  20‘2  ;  lime^’S  ;  soda,  12’2. 
Found  in  piperno  (q.  v.),  at  Pianura,  Naples. 

2.  The  same  as  Hauyne  (q.  v.). 

Mar’-I-an,  s.  [Eng.  Mary ;  -an.']  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. ;  as,  the  Marian 
persecution. 

*Mar'-i-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Marian;  -ism.']  (See 
extract.) 

“  Marianism,  as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  has  been 
called.” — J.  Jarvis:  Art  Hints,  p.  353. 
ma-rl’-cg,  (1),  s.  [Mareca.] 
mar'-l-ca  (2)  s.  [Gr.  mdraino— to  waste  away, 
an  allusion  to  the  fugitive  flowers.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Iridaceee,  containing  species 
from  South  America, 
mar  -Id,  s.  [Arab.] 

Moham.  Mythol. :  An  evil  spirit  or  demon  of  the 
most  powerful  class. 

*marie,  *mary,  s.  [Marrow.] 


marine 

fmar-I-et,  s.  [Fr.  Mariette,  dimin.  of  Marie - 
the  Virgin  Mary.] 

Botany : 

1.  Campanula  urticifolia,  a  blue  bell-flower,  a 
native  of  Germany. 

2.  Viola  marina. 

ma-rlg  -en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  mare= the  sea,  and 
igno  (pa.  t.  genui)  =to  produce,  to  bear.]  Pro- 
uced  in  or  by  the  sea. 

mar'-i-gold,  fmar  -^-gold,  s.  [From  English 
Mary= the  Virgin  Mary,  and  gold.  Hence  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  marigold  windows  in  lady  chapels.] 

1.  Bot. :  Calendula  officinalis,  a  native  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  now  very  common  in  gardens  and 
churchyards.  It  has  orange-colored  or  lemon-col¬ 
ored  flowers,  which  impart  a  yellow  color  to  cheese. 
It  is  often  double. 

“  The  marigold,  thatgoes  to  bed  with  the  sun.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*2.  Numis. :  A  piece  of  money,  so  called  from  the 
color. 

If  African  Marigold  is  Tagetes  erecta;  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold,  Chrysanthemum  seqetum;  Field  Marigold, 
Calendula  arvensis;  Fig  Marigold,  the  genus  Me- 
sembryanthemum ;  French  Marigold,  Tagetes  pat- 
ula;  Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  palustris  and  the 
genus  Caltha  itself ;  and  Pot  Marigold,  Calendula 
officinalis. 

marigold-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  catherine-wheel  window. 

mar  -I-got,  s.  [Fr.  marais—a  marsh.]  A  small 
lake  close  to  or  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  and  fed 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  ( West.  Africa.) 

mar-I-graph,  subst.  [Lat.  mare  -  sea,  and  Gr. 
grapho  —  to  write,  to  draw ;  Fr.  marigraphe .]  An 
apparatus  for  registering  the  height  of  the  tides ;  a 
tide-gauge. 

mar-i-kln,  mar-I-ki-na,  subst.  [Native  South 
American  name  ;  Fr.  marikina ;  Port,  mariquinha.] 
ZoOl. :  Jacchus  rosalia.  A  small  South  American 
monkey,  the  Tamarin  (q.  v.). 

mar'-I-nade,  s.  [  French = pickle,  from  marin= 
marine  (q.  v.).] 

Cook. :  A  liquor  compounded  of  wine  and  vinegar, 
with  herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish  or  meats  are 
steeped  before  dressing  to  improve  their  flavor. 

♦ma-rm'-al,  a.  [Lat,  marinus  =  marine.]  Salt, 
bitter. 

mar  -I-nate,  mar  -I-nacle,  v.  t.  [Marinate,  s.) 
To  salt  or  pickle,  as  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in 
oil  or  vinegar. 

“  Why  am  I  styled  a  cook,  if  Pm  so  loath 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth?” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery . 

ma-rine  ,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  marin,  from  Lat.  marinus 
=pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  mare=the  sea  ;  cogn.  with 
Eng.  mere  =  a  pool,  A.  S.  mere,  Ger.  meer,  Eng. 
marsh,  moor.]  [Mere  (1),  s.] 

A.  As  cidj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  sea  in  any  way ;  as— 

1.  Found  in,  inhabiting,  or  produced  in  the  sea. 
“Vast  multitudes  of  shells  and  other  marine  bodies,  are 

found  lodged  in  all  sorts  of  stone.” — Woodward. 

2.  Naval,  maritime. 

3.  Used  at  sea ;  intended  for  use  on  ships  or  at 
sea  ;  as,  a  marine  barometer. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  navigation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  shipping  for  a  country  collectively;  the 
whole  navy  of  a  kingdom. 

2.  Maritime  or  naval  affairs ;  the  whole  economy 
of  navigation. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  empty  bottle.  {Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.  {pi.):  Troops  enlisted  for  service  either 
on  board  ship  or  on  shore.  They  are  drilled,  disci¬ 
plined,  clothed,  equipped,  and  paid,  similarly  to 
the  land  forces.  Their  duties  are  to  maintain  the 
necessary  guards,  man  some  of  the  guns,  form  part 
of  the  armed  crews  of  the  various  boats  when  called 
away  for  service,  and  form  a  permanent  force  for 
landing  with  the  seamen  if  necessary.  In  all  these 
matters  they  are  commanded  by  their  own  officers. 
The  marines  of  the  European  continental  nations 
are  not  designed  for  service  permanently  on  board 
ship;  the  American  navy  is  the  only  one  besides 
that  of  England  in  which  the  marine  forms  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  definite  fraction  of  a  ship’s  company. 

*2.  Paint. :  A  sea-piece  (q.  v.). 

V  Tell  that  to  the  marines :  An  expression  signify¬ 
ing  utter  disbelief  in  a  statement  made  or  story 
told.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  marines,  being 
ignorant  of  seamanship,  were  made  butts  of  by  the 
sailors. 


bdil  boy’  pout  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
„cia'n,  -Man  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Mon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 
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marine-barometer,  s.  A  barometer  suspended 
in  gimbals,  and  attached  by  an  arm  to  some  upright 
fixture  of  the  ship,  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  verti¬ 
cal  position  during  the  rolling  and  pitching  motions 
of  the  vessel. 

marine-boiler,  s.  A  form  of  boiler  adapted  for 
the  use  of  steam-engines  on  sea-going  vessels. 

marine-corps,  s.  A  corps  or  body  of  marines, 
marine-ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  sub-family  Fuligulinee. 

marine-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine  to  propel  a 
eea-going ship.  There  are  various  kinds  of  them: 
The  beam,  direct-acting,  oscillating,  trunk,  high- 
pressure,  <fcc. 

marine-galvanometer,  s.  [Galvanometer.} 

marine-glue,  s.  A  composition  of  caoutchouc, 
shellac,  and  mineral  oil. 

marine-governor,  s.  A  governor  for  marine- 
engines,  intended  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
motion  .of  the  vessel  on  a  governor  of  ordinary  con¬ 
struction. 

marine-insurance,  s.  The  insurance  of  ships, 
goods,  &c.,  at  sea. 

marine-provinces,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l.  &  Geol.:  Eighteen  provinces  into  which  the 
oceans  of  the  world  are  divided,  each  with  distinct¬ 
ive  faunas.  The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  geographical  distribution  of  mollusca. 

marine-railway,  s.  A  railway  or  tramway  on 
which  a  vessel  is  hauled  up  for  repairs, 
marine-sauce,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Common  Laver,  Porphyra  vulgaris. 
marine-soap,  s.  A  kind  of  soap  especially 
adapted  for  washing  with  sea-water.  It  is  made 
chiefly  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

marine- store,  s.  A  place  where  old  ships  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  canvas,  rope,  iron,  &c.,  are  bought 
and  sold.  The  term  is  also  extended  to  any  shop  or 
place  where  old  articles,  such  as  metals,  rope, 
grease,  rags,  &c.,  are  bought  and  sold. 

Marine-store  dealer :  A  person  who  keeps  a  marine- 
store. 

marine-surveyor,  s.  One  who  surveys  ships  for 
repairs,  insurance,  &c. 
ma-rined',  a.  [Eng.  marin^e) ;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  animal  with  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  like  a  fish. 

mar’-I-ner,  *mar-y-ner,  s.  [Fr.  marinier ,  from 
marin= marine  (o.  v.) ;  Sp.  marinero;  Port,  marin- 
hero;  Ital.  mariniero. ]  A  seaman,  a  sailor;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  navigating  ships, 
mariner’s-compass,  s.  [Compass,  s.] 

*mar  -I-ner-ship,  s.  [English  mariner;  - ship .] 
Seamanship. 

“Hauing  none  experience  in  the  feate  of  mariner- 
thippe.” — Vdall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  6. 

ma-rin-o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Eng.  marin(e) ;  Gr.  ho- 
rama=  a  view,  from  horao= to  see.]  A  picture  of  a 
sea-view;  a  sea-piece  (q.  v.). 

mar-I-ol'-a-ter,  s.  [Mariolatry.]  One  who 
supports  or  practices  Mariolatry. 

mar-i-ol-a-try,  s.  [Latin  Maria=  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Gr.  latreia= service,  worship.]  A 
term  used  by  Protestants  to  express  what  they  con¬ 
sider  undue  honor  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communion, 
and  by  a  certain  section  of  Anglicans.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  such  devotion  began  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  tenth. 

mar-I-6-nette',  s.  [French,  from  mariolette,  a 
dimin.  of  mariole= a  little  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.]  A  puppet  moved  by  strings. 

mar  -i-on-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Marion  County, 
Arkansas,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Mineral.:  A  hydrozincite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
contorted  and  concentric  laminee,  and  botryoidal 
crusts. 

Ma  -rl-otte,  s.  [Edme  Mariotte,  a  Burgundian 
in  holy  orders,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Science ;  died  May  12, 1554.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Mariotte’s-law,  s.  [Law,  11(2).] 
mar-I-pb§  -Ite,  subst.  [From  Mariposa,  where  it 
occurs;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  Silliman  has  proposed  this  name  for  an 
anhydrous  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
chromium,  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  Color, 
light  apple-green.  It  has  been  provisionally  re¬ 
ferred  to  fuchsite  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  constant  associ¬ 
ate  of  the  ore  of  the  Mariposa  region,  California, 
mar  -l-put,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zo6l.:  Viverra  zorilla,  a  kind  of  Civet. 
♦mar-1-schg.l,  s.  [Marshal,  s.] 


ma-ris'-cus.s.  [Lat .mariscus  mariscos= a  kind 
of  rush.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cyperaceae,  tribe  Cyperese. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly  from 
the  tropics. 

*mar'-lsh,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Latin  mariscus ,  from 
Low  Ger.  marsclc=a  marsh  (q.  v.).] 


A.  As  subst.:  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen,  a  moor,  a 
swamp. 

“As  evening  mis*, 

Risen  from  a  river,  o’er  the  marish  glides.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  630. 


B.  As  adjective:  Marshy,  moory,  boggy,  fenny, 
swampy. 

Mar  -Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Mariste,  from  Marie= the 
Virgin  Mary.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Congregation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Eccles.  dt  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  Congregation 
founded  in  1836  by  some  priests  at  Lyons  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  and  mission  work.  They 
wear  the  ordinary  dress  of  secular  priests,  but  take 
solemn  vows.  They  have  one  house  in  London. 

mar  -i-tg.1,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maritalis= per¬ 
taining  to  a  husband;  maritus=a  husband;  Sp. 
marital;  Ital.  maritale.]  Pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  a  husband;  incident  to  a  husband. 

“A  husband  may  exercise  his  marital  authority  so  far, 
as  to  give  his  wif*  moderate  correction.” — Art  of  Tor¬ 
menting. 

*mar’-I-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  maritus=a  husband.] 
Having  a  husband ;  married. 

*mar  -i-tim-al,  *mar-i-tim-ale,  a.  [Eng.  mar¬ 
itime)  ;  -ai.]  Pertaining  to  the  sea ;  maritime, 
marine. 

“  Skill  of  warlike  service,  and  experience  in  maritimal 
causes.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

*mar-i-tlm-ute,  a.  [English  maritim(e ) ;  -ate.] 
Maritime. 

“  Leaving  his  own  name  to  some  maritimate  province 
on  that  side.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

mar'-i-time,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  maritimus,  from 
mare— the  sea ;  Sp.  &  Port,  maritimo;  Ital.  marit- 
timo.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  sea,  navi¬ 
gation,  or  marine  affairs;  pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  shipping  or  commerce  by  sea. 

“  That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  258. 

2.  Bordering  on  or  situated  near  the  sea. 

“All  the  maritime  tract  comprehending  Sussex,  and 
part  of  Kent.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17.  Illustrations 
to  Selden. 

3.  Having  a  navy  or  marine,  and  commerce  by 
sea  ;  as,  a  maritime  power. 

*4.  Characterized  by  naval'strength  or  supremacy, 
or  by  numerous  naval  expeditions. 

“  In  the  maritime  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boast,  that  the  r  yal  navy  of 
England  then  consisted  of  three-and-thirty  ships.” — 
Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

maritime  fruit-bat,  s. 

Zobl.:  Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  an  Indian 
tailed  fruit-bat,  with  a  geographical  range  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  haunts 
the  coasts,  and  by  some  zoologists  is  supposed  to 
feed  on  mollusca,  and  other  marine  animals  picked 
up  on  the  sea-shore. 

maritime-interest,  s.  A  premium  charged  upon 

a  bond  of  bottomry. 

maritime-law,  s.  The  law  relating  to  shipping, 
navigation,  harbors,  and  seamen. 

*mar-i-tbr'-i-ous,.  a.  [From  Lat.  maritus— a 
husband,  on  ana'ogy  of  uxorious  (q.  v.).]  Fond  of 
a  husband. 

“  Dames  maritorious  ne’er  were  meritorious.” 

Chapman:  Hussy  D  Ambois,  in 

*mar-I-tur'-i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  maritus— a  husband.] 
Wishing  to  become  a  husband. 

“Mason  was  .  .  a  long  while  mariturient .” — 

Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  exxvi. 

mar  -jor-stm,  s.  [Ger.  major  an;  Ital.  majorana, 
maggiorana ,  Sp  .nish  majorana,  mejorana;  Port. 
maiorana,  mangerona,  amcraco;  Fr.  marjolaine, 
from  Lat.  amaracus ;  Gr.  amarcikos.  amarakon,  the 
Persian  and  Egyptian  species  of  which  were  proba¬ 
bly  akin  to  our  own  marjoram,  the  Greek  one=a 
bulbous  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Origanum.  Common  Marjoram 
is  Origanum  vulgare.  It  has  broadly-ovate,  obtuse, 
entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  and  roundish  panicled 
heads  of  purple,  odoriferous  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  dried 
leaves  are  .used  instead  of  tea,  and  in  fomentations ; 
the  essential  oil  is  caustic  ana  is  used  by  farriers ; 
a  little  cotton-wool  moistened  with  it  and  placed  in 


the  cavity  of  an  aching  tooth  will  often  give  relief. 
Country  people  use  it  to  dye  woolen  cloth  purple, 
and  linen  reddish-brown.  Goats  and  sheep  eat  it, 
horses  do  so  to  a  less  extent,  but  cattle  will  not  feed 
on  it. 

If  The  Cretan  Marjoram  is  Origanum  creticum, 
the  Egyptian  Marjoram,  O.  cegyptiacum,  the 
Knotted  Marjoram,  O.  majorana,  and  Winter 
Sweet  Marjoram,  O.  heracleoticum. 

mark  (l),*marc  s.  [A.  S.  marc,  pi.  marcan; 
cogn.  with  Ger.  mark;  Icel.  mdrk.] 

1.  A  weight  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  for  gold  and  silver.  It  varies  in  different 
countries. 

2.  The  name  of  several  coins,  formerly  or  still  in 
use;  as, 

*(1)  An  English  coin,  value  13s.  4d.  sterling,  or 
$3.20. 

“Thre  thousand  marke  he  gaf  with  testament  fulle 
right. 

To  Petir  and  Paule  of  Rome.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  German  coin,  value  about  24  cents.  It  is 
divisible  into  100  pfennige. 

(3)  The  old  unit  of  value  in  Hamburg,  value 
about  27  cents.  To  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
new  monetary  system  of  Germany. 

*(4)  The  sixth  part  of  the  Danish  rigsdale,  value 
nearly  9  cents. 

*(5)  The  fifth  part  of  the  Norwegian  specie  daler, 
called  also  the  ort,  value  21  cents. 

mark-banco,  s.  In  Hamburg  aDd  the  Hanse 
Towns  an  imaginary  unit  of  value,  equal  to  about 
36  cents. 

mark-courant,  s.  In  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse 

Towns  a  unit  of  value,  equal  to  28  cents. 

mark  (2),  *merk,  *merke,  s.  [A.  S.  mearc= a 
mark,  a  bound,  an  end,  a  border ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
merk;  Icel.  mark;  Sw.  marke;  Dan.  mcerke;  M.  H. 
Ger.  marc,  all=a  mark,  a  sign ;  M.  H.  Ger.  marke; 
O.  H.  Ger.  marcha;  Fr.  marque;  Goth.  marka=a 
borderland,  a  march ;  Lat.  mar  go;  Mid.  Eng.  &  Fr. 
marge= a  margin  (q.  v.).]  , 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  visible  sign  or  impression,  as  by  a  dot,  a 
line,  a  stroke,  a  stamp,  a  figure,  a  cut,  &c.,  left  by 
any  body  upon  another.  A  mark  may  be  made 
either  by  leaving  a  portion  of  one  substance  upon 
another,  as  of  ink  on  a  paper ;  by  an  incision  or  in¬ 
dentation  made  in  a  softer  by  a  harder  body,  as  the 
mark  of  a  seal  in  wax ;  by  a  change  of  color,  or  a 
bruise,  as  the  mark  of  a  whip  on  a  person’s  back. 

“Set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men.” — Ezek. 
ix.  4. 

(2)  Any  visible  sign,  indication,  or  token  by  which 
a  thing  may  be  distinguished,  recognized,  or  de¬ 
tected. 

(3)  That  at  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be  directed; 
a  butt,  a  target,  an  aim. 

(4)  A  character  or  sign,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  made  by  a  person  who  cannot  write,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  name  or  signature. 

“  The  method  of  the  Saxons  was  for  such  as  could  writ* 
to  inscribe  their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or 
not,  to  affix  the  6ign  of  the  cross;  which  custom  our  illit¬ 
erate  vulgar  do,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  day  keep  up; 
by  signing  a  cross  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  distinguishing  sign,  token,  or  evidence. 

“How  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

Marry,  by  these  special  marks.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  L 

(2)  Preeminence,  distinction,  consequence,  ims 
portance,  position. 

“  Both  Pabius  and  Cornelius,  in  the  second  decemvirate, 
were  patricians  of  mark.’’— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ii.  248. 

*(3)  An  object  looked  at  for  guidance;  the  object 
of  respect  or  regard;  a  pattern,  an  example. 

(4)  A  butt,  a  target ;  that  at  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  directed. 

“Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i.  172. 

(5)  The  point  to  be  reached;  the  proper  standard; 
as.  to  be  up  to  the  mark. 

(6)  The  exact  amount,  a  limit;  as,  to  be  within 
the  mark. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  [Trade-mark.] 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  notifications  of  depth,  on  a 
sounding-line.  [TT  (4).] 

IT  God  bless  (or  save)  the  mark ;  save  the  mark: 
Ej  aculations  or  parenthetical  expressions  indicative 
of  irony,  scorn,  deprecation,  or  surprise. 

“And  I  (God  bless  the  mark!)  his  moorship’s  ancient.” 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  i.  L 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pltj  sire,  sir^  marine;  go  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw. 
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*(2)  Mark  of  tooth:  The  marks  on  the  teeth  of 
horses  by  which  their  age  is  known. 

“  At  four  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  in  horses, 
which  hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  within,  it; 
and  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year  till  at  eight 
years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth.”— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

(3)  To  make  one's  mark :  To  make  one’s  influence 

felt ;  to  attain  to  a  position  of  influence  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  t 

(4)  Marks  and  deeps : 

Naut.:  The  mode  of  indicating  lengths  on  the 
hand  lead-line.  The  marks  have  certain  indica¬ 
tions  ;  the  deeps  are  the  estimated  fathoms  in  the 
intervals  of  the  marks : 

j  Mark  2,  leather;  mark  3,  blue  bunting;  deep  4,  mark  5, 
'white  bunting;  deep  6,  mark  7,  red  bunting;  deep  8,  9, 
mark  10,  leather;  deep  11,  12,  mark  13,  blue  bunting;  deep 
14,  mark  15,  white  bunting;  deep  16,  mark  17,  red  bunting; 
deep  18,  19,  mark  20,  two  knots. 

Mark  (3),  s.  [Gr.  Markos,  from  Lat.  Marcus.'] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  The  evangelist  whose  name  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  second  gospel.  He  was  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  the  “John  whose  surname  was  Mark,” 
mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12,  25.  The  name  John  was 
Jewish  ;  Mark  (Marcus)  was  Roman.  [John,]  John 
Mark’s  mother  lived  at  Jerusalem,  her  house  being 
a  resortof  Christians  (Acts  xii. 12).  He  wasnephew, 
cousin,  or  other  relative  of  Barnabas  [Col.  iv.  10). 
He  seems  to  have  been  converted  by  Peter  (1  Pet. 

v.  13),  and  also  to  have  been  the  young  man  so 
nearly  captured  on  the  evening  of  our  Lord’s  be¬ 
trayal  (Mark  xiv.  51,52).  On  the  first  missionary 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  he  went  as  their 
minister,  but,  while  they  were  at  Perga,  left-  them, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  25 ;  xiii.  13). 
Paul  considering  him  fickle,  would  not  accept  him 
as  an  attendant ;  while  Barnabas,  his  relative,  be¬ 
lieved  him  thoroughly  trustworthy.  In  consequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated,  Paul  going  in  one  direction  on  a  mission 
tour,  and  Barnabas,  accompanied  by  Mark,  on 
another.  Ultimately  Mark  gained  anew  the  good 
opinion  of  St.  Paul,  and  attended  on  him  during 
his  final  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  10:  Phil.  24).  We 
read  of  him  as  being  with  Peter  “  at  Babylon  ”  (1 
Pet.  v.  13).  Afterward  Paul  desired  his  return  to 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Tradition  is  scanty  and  con¬ 
tradictory  as  to  his  subsequent  career. 

IT  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark: 

New  Testament  Canon :  The  second  of  the  gospels, 
almost  universally  attributed  to  the  John  Mark  of 
this  article.  Papias,  Irenaaus,  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers,  allege  that  a  connection  existed 
between  Peter  and  Mark,  the  latter  probably  de¬ 
riving  from  the  former  the  chief  materials  for  his 
work.  This  view  is  probable,  when  it  is  observed 
that  more  prominence  is  given  to  censures  upon  St. 
Peter  than  on  commendatory  statements  regarding 
him  (cf.  Mark  viii.  33  with  Matt.  xvi.  17-20).  The 
writer  was  evidently  a  Jew, or  at  least  familiar  with 
Judaea ;  but  his  gospel  was  specially  designed  for 
the  Gentiles.  Except  in  recording  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  he  nowhere  shows  that  any  incident  narrated 
fulfilled  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  the  term 
“law,”  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  nowhere 
occurs.  Statements  likely  to  give  offense  to  the 
Gentiles  are  also  omitted  (cf.  Matt.  x.  5,6  with  Mark 

vi.  7-11).  His  gospel  seems  to  have  been  written  at 
Rome,  though  there  are  a  few  suffrages  in  favor  of 
Alexandria.  If  addressed  especially  to  any  Gentile 
nationality,  it  was  to  the  Romans.  While  there  are 
Aramseisms,  in  the  Greek  there  are  Latin  expressions 
too,  as  fcensos=Latin  census,  and  kenturion=~L&tin 
centurio.  Mark  records  the  miracles  more  than  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.  His  style  is  more  precise  and 
graphic  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists.  The 
language  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  than  to  that  of  St.  Luke.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  Christian  church  for  many  centuries  was,  as  it 
still  is,  that  it  was  the  second  gospel  in  point  of 
time ;  though  the  opinion  is  gaining  strength  that 
it  was  the  first  instead  of  the  second.  Till  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  settled,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  fix  its 
date.  The  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark  (xvi.  9-20) 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  External  testimony 
is  perhaps  slightly  in  their  favor,  but  internal  evi¬ 
dence  is  strongly  against  them  ;  hence,  in  the  Revised 
Version,  they  are  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

mark,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  mearcian,  from  mearc  =  a 
mark.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  mark  on ;  to  impress  with  a  mark ; 
to  stamp. 

“My  body’s  marked  with  Roman  swords.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  denote,  to  distinguish,  to  stamp,  to  charac- 

te3.1ZTo  single  out,  to  designate,  to  point  out,  to 
appoint.  (Often  followed  by  out.) 

“  If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 


4.  To  take  notice  or  observation  of ;  to  take  note 
of  ;  to  notice,  to  observe  ;  to  pay  heed  to. 

“  Looks  it  not  like  the  king?  Mark  it,  Horatio.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

5.  To  point  out ;  to  indicate. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  notice ;  to  take  note ;  to  observe 
critically  or  attentively. 

‘  The  Grecian  marking  as  it  cut  the  skies.” 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad  xvii.  351. 

IT  (1)  To  mark  out:  To  designate;  to  notify  as  by 
a  mark  ;  to  single  out. 

“  That  marks  thee  out  for  hell.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard II.,  iv. 

(2)  To  mark  time : 

Mil. :  To  lift  and  bring  down  the  feet  alternately 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  marching,  but  without  mov¬ 
ing  in  any  direction, 
mar  -kab,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  white  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
Alpha  Pegasi,  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  and 
shoulder  of  the  imaginary  Pegasus. 

♦mark  -a-ble,  adj.  [Fr.  marquable.]  Remark¬ 
able,  notable. 

“He  would  strike  them  with  some  markable  punish¬ 
ment.” — Sandys:  State  of  Religion,  fo.  2  b. 

marked,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mark,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Noted  or  distinguished  with  a  mark. 

2.  Plain,  open,  evident. 

marked-pawn,  s. 

Chess:  A  pawn  marked  out  by  a  player  as  the 
piece  'with  which  he  undertakes  to  checkmate  his 
adversary. 

mark  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  marked ;  -ly.\  Plainly, 
openly,  evidently,  publicly. 

mar-kee,  s.  [Marquee.] 
mark-er,  s.  [Eng.  mart;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sets  or  stamps  a  mark  upon  anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  note  or  notice. 

3.  A  counter  used  in  card-playing. 

4.  At  English  schools  and  universities  the  mon¬ 
itor  who  calls  the  role  after  divine  service. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards:  The  person  who  notes  and  calls  out 
the  score, 

2.  Military: 

(1)  The  man  stationed  at  the  targets  to  signal 
the  points  made. 

(2)  The  soldier  who  is  the  pivot  round  which  a 
body  of  men  wheels,  or  who  marks  the  direction  of 
an  alignment. 

3.  Sewing-machine:  An  attachment  for  forming 
creases  in  or  marks  on  fabric,  so  that  it  may  be 
folded  in  line  with  such  crease  or  mark  for  a  tuck, 
and  in  a  line  parallel  with,  and  at  any  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from,  another  tuck. 

mar  -ket,  s.  [Fr.  *market,markiet,  marchet  (Fr. 
marctiA ),  from  Lat.  mercatus= traffic,  trade,  a  mar¬ 
ket,  from  mercatus,  pa.  par.  of  mercor= to  trade; 
merx  (genit.  mercis)  =  merchandize ;  Ger.  and  Dut. 
markt ;  Icel. markadhr;  Sp.<fcPort .  mercado:  Ital. 
mercato;  Dan.  marked;  Sw.  marknad;  O.  H.  Ger. 
marchat,  marcat,  mercat ;  M.  H.  Ger.  markat.] 

1.  A  public  place  in  a  city,  town,  &c.,  where  cattle, 
goods,  &c.,  are  exposed  for  sale;  a  public  building 
in  which  provisions  are  exposed  for  sale ;  a  market¬ 
place,  a  market-house. 

“No  man  makes  haste  to  the  market,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  bought  but  blows.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  11,  §  4. 

2.  The  meeting  or  congregating  together  of  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  ;  an  occasion 
on  which  cattle,  goods,  &c.,  are  publicly  exposed 
foi*  Sell©  *  3  f B.ir» 

3.  The  crowd  or  assemblage  of  persons  met  to¬ 
gether  in  a  market  for  business  or  pleasure. 

4.  The  transactions,  dealings,  or  trade  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity.  „  ,  , 

5.  Purchase  or  sale;  the  rate  oi  purchase  and 
sale ;  price,  cost,  demand  ;  as,  The  market  was  dull. 

6.  The  country,  region,  district,  or  place  where 
anything  is  dealt  in,  or  is  in  demand. 

market-basket,  s.  A  basket  used  to  carry  goods 
to  or  from  market. 

♦market-bell,  s.  A  bell  rung  to  give  notice  that 
trade  may  begin. 

*market-beter,  s.  One  who  swaggers  up  and 
down ;  a  swaggerer. 

market- crier,  s.  A  public  or  town  crier, 
market-cross,  s.  A  cross  set  up  to  denote  where 
a  market  is  held.  They  were  sometimes  of  very 
elaborate  design. 

“Proclaim’d  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cjell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


marking-fruit 


market-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  a  market  is 
held.  {Eng.) 

♦market-folks,  *market-folk,  s.  pi.  People 

who  attend  markets.  (Eng.) 

market- garden,  s.  A  garden  in  which  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  are  raised  for  the  market. 


market-gardener,  s.  One  who  grows  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  &c.,  for  the  markets. 

♦market-geld,  s.  The  tolls  raised  at  a  market, 
market-house,  s.  A  building  in  which  a  market 
is  held. 


♦market-maid,  s.  A  female  servant  who  attends 
a  market  to  buy  or  sell. 

“  But  you  are  come, 

A  market-maid  to  Rome.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

♦market-man,  s.  A  man  who  attends  a  market 
to  buy  or  sell. 

“  So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 

As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  6. 

market- overt,  s.  An  open  or  public  market. 
[Market,  s.,  II.] 

market-place,  s.  The  open  space  in  a  town,  &c., 
where  a  market  is  held ;  a  place  of  public  sale. 


“  The  second,  with  a  bearded  face, 

Stood  singing  in  the  market-place.” 

Longfellow:  Singers. 

market-price,  market-rate,  s.  The  current 

price  or  rate  of  commodities  ;  current  value. 

“  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

♦market-stead,  market-sted,  s.  A  market¬ 
place. 

“Their  best  archers  plac’d 
The  market-sted  about.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

market-town,  s.  A  town  which  has  the  privl 
lege  of  holding  a  market  at  certain  times. 

market-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  attends  mar¬ 
kets  to  buy  or  sell. 

mar'-ket,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Market,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deal  in  a  market;  to  buy  and 
sell ;  to  make  bargains  for  commodities. 

B.  Trans.:  To  offer  for  sale  or  sell  in  a  market; 
to  deal  in  ;  to  vend.  • 

“  Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 
The  world’s  collected  wealth.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  iv. 

mar'-ket-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  market;  -able.] 

1.  That  mayor  can  be  sold;  fit  for  the  market; 
salable. 

“  Leaving  the  finely  ground  mineral  residues  to  pass 
away  readily  for  concentration  into  a  marketable  condi¬ 
tion.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


2.  Current  in  the  market. 

mar -ket-a-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng,  marketable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  marketable. 

mar'-ket-er,  s.  [Eng.  market;  -er.]  One  who 
attends  a  market  to  buy  or  sell ;  one  who  exposes 
goods  for  sale  in  a  market, 
mar  -ket-mg,  s.  [Eng.  market;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  attending  or  transacting 
business  in  markets. 

2.  Goods  offered  for  sale  in  a  market ;  commodities 
purchased  in  a  market. 

mark  -hoor,  mark'-hbre,  s.  [Native  name.] 
ZoSl. :  Capra  megaceros,  popularly  called  the 
Serpent-eater,  found  in  the  forests  of  the  northeast 
of  India  and  in  Cashmere.  It  is  rather  larger  than 
the  Ibex.  Color,  slaty-gray ;  the  long  beard  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  triangular  spiral  horns  are  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  five  feet  long.  Marlthoors  have 
bred  several  times  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 
mark'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mark,  «.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  a  mark  or;  marks  upon 
anything. 

2.  A  mark  or  number  of  marks  upon  anything; 
a  characteristic  or  peculiar  arrangement  of  natural 
coloring ;  as,  the  markings  on  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

II,  Botany: 

1.  The  term  is  used  of  the  surface  of  leaves,  which 
may  be  rugose,  netted,  half-netted,  pitted,  lacunose, 
honeycombed,  &c. 

2.  It  is  employed  of  the  color  or  variegation  of 
leaves,  &c. 

marking-fruit,  marking  nut-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Semecarpus  anacardium. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  -  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


marking-gauge 

marking-gauge,  s. 

Carp.:  The  marking-gauge  has  a  stem  which  car¬ 
ries  a  scribing  point  and  a  head  or  fence,  which  is 
adjustable  on  the  stem  and  secured  in  adjustment 
by  a  set  screw  or  wedge.  As  the  scribe  is  drawn 
along  on  a  board,  the  fence  slides  on  the  edge  of 
the  latter,  and  causes  the  mark  to  be  parallel  with 
the  edge  and  at  the  regulated  distance. 

marking-ink,  a.  An  indelible  ink  for  marking 
clothes. 

marking-iron,  a.  An  iron  stamp  for  branding 
cattle,  goods,  &c. 
marking-machine,  s. 

Coining :  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  swage 
the  edges  of  planchets  for  coin,  raising  the  edge  of 
the  blank  preparatory  to  milling, 
marking  nut-tree,  a.  LMaeking-fruit.] 
marking-plow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  plow  used  in  running  slight  furrows  in 
plowed  land  as  a  mark  for  planting  corn,  or,  at 
greater  distances,  for  sowing  broadcast.  Also  used 
in  crossing  out  land  for  planting  an  orchard. 

♦mark-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  marking;  -ly.]  At¬ 
tentively. 

“Pyrocles  markingly  harkened  to  all  that  Damedas 
said.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  417. 

♦mark  -m?,n,  subst.  [Eng.  mark,  and  man.]  A 
marksman. 

“  A  right  good  markman!  And  she’s  fair  I  love.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

marks'-m9,n,  s.  [Eng.  marks,  and  man.]  1 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  is  skillful  to  hit  a  mark ;  one  who  can 

shoot  well.  . 

*2.  One  who,  not  being  able  to  write,  makes  his 
mark  instead  of  his  name. 

“  If  you  can  avoid  it  do  not  have  marksmen  for  wit¬ 
nesses.” — Lord  St.  Leonards:  Handy -book of  Property  Law, 
p.  170.; 

II.  Eng.  Mil. :  A  soldier  who  has  proved  his  effi¬ 
ciency  with  a  rifle  by  making  a  certain  number  of 
points  during  his  course  of  musketry  instruction. 
The  points  are  gained  in  practice  at  a  target,  2  be¬ 
ing  given  for  each  outer,  3  for  a  center,  and  4  for  a 
bulks  eye.  A  linesman  fires  10  rounds  at  150,  200, 
250,  300,  400,  500,  600,  700,  and  800  yards  respectively, 
and,  to  be  a  marksman,  must  score  195  points. 
Linesmen  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  marksmen 
per  battalion,  the  rifle  used  being  the  Martini- 
Henry  (q.  v.).  The  volunteers,  with  the  Snider, 
obtain  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  they  fire  20  rounds  in 
each  of  three  successive  periods.  In  the  first,  40 
points  must  be  gained  at  200  and  300  yards ;  in  the 
second,  30  points  at  500  and  600  yards ;  and  in  the 
third,  25  points  at  700  and  800  yards. 

marks -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  marksman;  -ship.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  marksman ;  dexter¬ 
ity  in  shooting. 

♦marks -wpm-an,  s.  [Eng.  marks ,  and  woman.] 
An  archeress ;  a  woman  who  shoots  at  a  mark. 
{Lit.  &  fig.) 

‘‘Less  exalted  but  perhaps  not  less  skillful  marks- 
wom on . ’ ’ — Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  ch.  xviii. 

♦mark-wor-thy,  a.  [Eng.  mark,  and  worthy.] 
Noteworthy. 

“  A  markworthy  oid  fact  or  two.”—  Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv. 
298. 

marl,  *marle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  marie,  merle :  Fr. 
marne;  Vtel.marl;  Ir.  &  Gael,  maria;  Dut..  Dan., 
&  Sw.  mergel:  Low  Lat.  margila,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
marga= marl.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.2. 

2.  Fig. :  The  ground,  the  earth. 

“  To  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  296. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol.:  Clay  with  much  calcareous  matter  in 
its  composition.  Sometimes  it  is  soft,  sometimes 
hard,  in  the  latter  case  being  called  Indurated 
Marl. 

2.  Agric. :  A  soil  which  readily  falls  to  pieces  on 
exposure  tq  the  air,  even  though  it  has  no  lime  in 
its  composition. 

marl-brick,  s.  The  same  as  Mael-stock  (q.v.). 

marl-slate,  s. 

L 6 Gem:  Any  calcareous  shale  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  marl  which  shale  does  to  clay.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

2.  Spec. :  A  series  of  beds  with  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone,  constituting  the  Middle  Permian  rocks. 
[Magnesian-limestone.] 

marl-StOCk,  s.  An  English  name  for  a  kind  of 
brick  ;  a  cutter.  [Cuttep,  s.  II.  3.] 
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marl  (1),  v.  t.  [Mabl,  s.]  To  dress  or  manure 
with  marl. 

marl  (2),  v.  t.  [Marline.] 

Nautical : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  marline. 

2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  marling  (q.  v.). 
mar-la  -ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [English  marl; 

-aceous.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  or 
quality  of  marl ;  marly. 

♦marie,  v.  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  marvel  (q.  v.).]  To 
wonder,  to  marvel. 

mar  -line,  s.  [Dut.  marling,  marlijn,  from  mar- 
ren=  to  tie,  and  lvjn= a  line.] 

Naut.:  A  small  cord  composed  of  two  strands 
slightly  twisted  and  used  for  lashing,  sewing,  and 
tricing.  Used  either  white  or  tarred. 

“  Some  the  gall’d  ropes  with  dauby  marline  bind.”  _ 
Dry  den:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlviii. 

marline-spike,  marlin-spike,  s. 

Naut. :  A  pointed  iron  pin  suspended  by  a  lanyard, 
and  used  to  make  an  opening  between  the  strands 
of  rope  in  splicing, 
mar  -line,  v.  t.  [Marline,  s.] 

Naut. :  To  wind  marline  round,  as  a  rope, 
mar  -ling,  s.  [Marl  (2),  v.] 

Naut. :  The  act  or  operation  of  wrapping  a  rope 
with  spun-yarn  or  twine,  having  a  knot  at  each  turn 
to  secure  it  if  it  becomes  cut  at  one  or  more  places. 
[Serving.] 
marling-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  hitch  used  by  sailors  in  winding 
or  twisting  spun-yam. 
marling-spike,  s.  [Marline-spike.] 
marl  -Ite,  s.  [Eng.  marl,  s. ;  -ite.]  A  variety  of 
marl. 

mar-llt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  marlit(e) ;  -ic.]  Partaking 
of  the  qualities  or  nature  of  marlite. 

marl-pit,  *marle-pit,  s.  [Eng.  marl,  s.,  and 
pit.]  A  pit  where  marl  is  or  has  been  dug. 

“  He  was  in  a  marlepit  yfalle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,455. 

marl  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  marl,  s.,  and  stone.] 

Geol. :  A  sandy  calcareous  and  ferruginous  bed,  or 
series  of  beds,  dividing  the  upper  from  the  lower 
Lias  clays. 

marl  -f,  a.  [Eng.  marl,  s.,  and  -y.]  Composed 
of  or  containing  marl ;  abounding  with  marl ;  resem¬ 
bling  marl. 

“  The  lean  and  hungry  earth,  the  fat  and  marly  mold, 
Where  sands  be  always  hot.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  3. 

marly-clay,  s.  A  variety  of  clay,  used  in  making 
pale  bricks,  and  as  a  manure. 

marly-limestone,  s.  Argillaceous  limestone; 
limestone  with  clay  in  its  composition. 

mar-mair  -o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  marmair  6= to  glisten, 
to  shine,  and  lithos=& stone ;  Ger .  marmair olith.] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  fine  crystal¬ 
line  needles,  diffused  throughout  a  brownish  man- 
ganesian  limestone,  at  Longban,  Wermland,  Swe¬ 
den.  Crystallization,  probably  monoclinic.  Hard¬ 
ness,  5 ;  specific  gravity,  3-07  ;  color,  pale  yellow ; 
transparent.  Composition:  Silica, 56'27 ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  2 '03;  protoxide  of  manganese,  4‘86 ;  magne¬ 
sia, .  21’36  ;  lime,  6’33 ;  potash,  T89 ;  soda,  5‘94  ;  loss  by 
ignition,  0'90. 

mar'-ma-lade,  *mar-ma-lat,  *mar-ma-let, 
*mar-me~lad,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mermelade  (Fr.  marme- 
lade),  from  Port,  marmelada,  from  marmelo— a 
quince,  of  which  fruit  it  was  originally  made ;  Lat. 
melimelum,  from  Gr.  melimelon=a  sweet  apple,  an 
apple  grafted  on  a  quince,  from  meli— honey,  (Lat. 
mel),  and  melons  an  apple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A.  general  name  given  to  preserve 
prepared  from  various  fruits,  especially  those  of  a 
bitter  or  acid  nature,  as  oranges,  lemons,  barber¬ 
ries,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash ;  sometimes 
also  of  apples,  plums,  pears,  pine-apples,  &c. 

2.  Bot.  (1)  Achras  mammosa,  a  dessert  fruit  [Ach- 
eas],  (2)  [Marmalade-tree.] 

marmalade-box,  s. 

Bot.,  &c. :  The  fruit  of  Genipa  esculenta  or  ameri- 
cana.  [Genipa.] 

marmalade-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Lucurna  mammosum.  [Lucuma.] 
*mar-ma-lat,  *mar  -ma-let,  s.  [Marmalade.] 
mar'-ma-llte,  s.  [Marmolite.] 
mar-ma-tlte,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  Marmato;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  blende  (q.  v.)  of  a  dark-brown 
to  black  color,  and  containing  10  per  cent.,  or 
upward,  of  iron.  Specific  gravity  3'9-4’2.  Cnris- 
tophite  (q.  v.)  is  a  related  mineral. 


marone 

mar  -m6-llte,  mar  -ma-llte,  s.  [Gr.  marmair 3 
=to  glisten,  to  shine,  and  lithos=stone ;  Ger.  mar¬ 
mot  it  h.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  the  mineral  serpentine  _  (q.  v.l, 
occurring  in  thin  brittle  folia.  Specific  gravity  2'4l ; 
luster,  pearly  ;  color,  greenish  to  pale  green.  Found 
at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

maj’  -m6-ra,-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  marmoraceus,  from  marmor = marble.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  marble. 

♦mar-mor-ate,  *mar -mor-at-ed,  a.  [Latin 

marmoratus,  pa.  par.  of  marmoro— to  cover  with 
marble ;  wa?-mor= marble.] 

1.  Covered  or  overlaid  with  marble. 

2.  Variegated  like  marble. 

mar-mor-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  marmoratio,  from 
marmoratus,  pa.  par.  of  marmoro= to  cover  with 
marble.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  encrusting  with  marble. 

2.  The  act  of  variegating  so  as  to  resemble  marble. 

3.  A  casing  of  marble  to  a  building. 

mar-mor-a  -turn,  mar-mor-e  -turn,  s.  [Lat.3 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  cement  made  of  pounded  marble  and  lime 
for  architectural  purposes. 

(2)  White  of  egg  and  quicklime  incorporated  in  a 
mortar. 

2.  Dent. :  A  cement  of  tin-foil  and  mercury,  for¬ 
merly  used  for  filling  decayed  teeth. 

mar-mor -e-al,  mar-mor  -e-an,  a.  [Lat.  mar- 

moreus,  from  marmor— marble;  Fr.  marmori-en ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  marmoreo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  marble. 

2.  Made  of  marble. 

♦mar-mor  -e-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. marmoreal;  -ly.] 
Like  marble ;  stonily,  coldly. 

♦mar -mor-tln-to,  s.  [Lat.  marmor = marble, 
and  Eng.  tint  (q.v.).]  A  process  employed  in  the 
last  century  to  decorate  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  in  im¬ 
itation  of  marble,  &c.,  by  depositing  on  a  ground 
of  an  adhesive  nature  marble  dust  or  powder, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  the  veins  of  a  plaque  or 
marble,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  an  ornamental 
figure. 

mar  -mose,  s.  [Opossum.] 

mar-mo-sjet',  *mar-mo-zet',  s.  [Fr.  marmouset, 
from  Low  Lat.  marmoretum= a  little  marble  figure; 
marmor — marble.  ] 

ZoOl.:  The  Platyrhine  genus  Hapale  (q.  v.),  from 
the  tropical  region  of  South  America.  Hapale 
Jacchus  is  the  Common  Marmoset,  which  is  readily 
tamed,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  amus¬ 
ing  pet.  The  fur 
of  the  body  is 
darkish  -  brown, 
with  different 
shades  of  color 
for  each  hair, 
which  is  dusky 
at  the  root,  red¬ 
dish  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  gray  at 
tip.  The  head 
is  small,  the 
nose  flat,  the 
face  black,  with 
a  long  tuft  of 
white  hair  stick¬ 
ing  out  from 
each  side.  The 
tail  is  long  and  bushy,  marked  with  alternate  rings 
of  ash-color  and  black.  H.  humeralifer  is  the 
Cloaked  Marmoset.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
white ;  the  hands  gray ;  the  rump  and  underside 
deadish-tawnyj'tail  banded  with  gray  and  black. 
Called  also  Ouistiti.  [Midas.] 

mar  -mot,  *mar-mot'-to,  subst.  [Fr.  marmotte, 
from  Lat.  mus  montanus— the  mountain  mouse.] 

Zoology. : 

1.  Sing.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Arctomys  (q.  v.) ,  but  more  particularly 
confined  to  Arctomys  marmota,  the  Common  or 
Alpine  Marmot,  inhabiting  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathians.  It  is  about 
twenty  inches  in  length ;  dark  brown  above,  and 
lighter  below.  The  Hoary  Marmot,  an  American 
species,  ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
A.  pruinosus.  Marmots  live  in  large  societies  in 
extensive  burrows.  They  are  very  active  in  the 
summer,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 

2.  PL:  The  genus  Arctomys,  or  True  Marmots; 
less  properly,  Arctomyinse,  the  second  sub-family 
of  Sciuridse  (q.  v.). 

.  ma-rone',  a.  [Maroon,  a.]  One  of  a  class  of 
impure  colors,  composed  of  black  and  red,  black 
and  purple,  or  black  and  russet  pigments,  or  with 
black  and  any  other  denomination  of  pigments  in 
which  red  predominates. 
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marone-lake,  s.  A  preparation  of  madder,  of 
great  depth,  transparency,  and  durability  of  color : 
it  works  well  in  water,  glazes,  and  dries  in  oil,  and 
is  in  all  respects  a  good  pigment ;  its  hues  are 
easily  given  with  other  pigments,  but  it  is  not 
much  used. 

♦mar'-on-ist,  s.  [After  Publius  Virgilius  Maro, 
commonly  called  Virgil.]  A  disciple  of  Virgil;  a 
Virgilian. 

“Like  some  imperious  maronist.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  I.  vi.  7. 

Mar -on-Ite,  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.J 

A.  As.  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  of  the  Eastern  Christians  described  under  B. 

“  There  is  also  a  Maronite  college  at  Rome.” — Addis  and 
Arnold:  Oath.  Diet.,  p.  543. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  A  body  of  Eastern  Christians  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  probably  deriving  their  name  from 
one  Maro,  a  Syrian  monk  contemporary  with  Chrys¬ 
ostom.  They  adopted  Monothelite  errors,  but  were 
united  to  the  Roman  Church  in  1182,  though  they 
soon  fell  away  through  Greek  influence.  In  1216 
they  again  submitted,  and  the  connection  has  sub¬ 
sisted  ever  since.  They  haveexcited  more  attention 
in  Europe  than  other  Oriental  Christians,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  persecutions  they  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Druses  (q.  v.).  In  1860, 1,300  Maron- 
ites  were  killed,  and  100,000  driven  from  their  homes. 
Since  then  the  governor  of  the  Lebanon  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1865  the 
Maronites  numbered  about  150,000.  Arabic  is  the 
•vulgar,  and  Syriac  the  liturgical  language. 

ma-roon  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  marron=  a  run-away 
slave ;  an  abbrev.  of  Sp.  cimarron— wild,  unruly, 
from  cima=  a  mountain-top.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fugitive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  given  to  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  many  cases  by  taking  to  the  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains  they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
•colonists,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave  resistance 
against  the  whites.  WThen  Jamaica  was  conquered 
by  the  English  in  1655,  about  1,500  slaves  retreated 
to  the  mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons.  They 
continued  to  harass  the  island  till  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  bloodhounds  were  employed  to 
track  them  to  their  hiding-places.  (Bartlett.) 

2.  A  bright  white  light  used  for  signals  in  the 
East  Indies. 

maroon-party,  s.  A  party  of  pleasure,  differing 
from  a  picnic  in  that  it  occupies  several  days  instead 
■of  one. 

mg.-roon  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Maroon,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  ashore  and  leave  on  a  desolate 
island  by  way  of  punishment,  as  was  done  by  the 
buccaneers,  &c. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  on  a  maroon-party;  to  picnic. 

“A  maroonin g  party  .  .  is  a  party  made  up  to  pass 

•several  days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country.” — Bartlett: 
Americanisms,  p.  334. 

mA-roon’  (2),  a.  &s.  [French  marron= the  great 
chestnut,  from  Ital.  marrone.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  brownish-crimson  color;  claret- 
colored. 

“It  is  of  a  deep  almost  maroon  green.”  —Gardener1  s 
Chronicle,  xvi.  (1881),  559. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  rocket  having  the  case  bound 
round  with  tarred  twine,  so  that  it  explodes  with 
a  great  noise. 

ma-roon  -er,  s.  [Eng.  maroon  (q.  v.) ;  -er.]  A 
runaway  slave ;  a  maroon. 

“On  the  south  shore  dwelt  a  marooner,  that  modestly 
called  himself  a  hermit.”— Byrd:  Westover  Papers,  p.  13. 

mar'-plot,  s.  [Eng.  mar,v.,  andpfot.]  One  who, 
by  officious  interference,  mars  or  spoils  a  plot  or 
•design. 

Mar  -purg,  Mar  -bfirg,  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  of 

Hesse  Cassel. 

Marpurg  Conference,  subst.  [Reformation, 

ZWINGLIANISM.] 

marque  (que  as  k),  *mark,  s.  [Fr.  marque=a 
boundary,  a  distress  or  seizure  of  goods ;  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  marcha— a  march,  a  boundary.]  [March  (1). 
a.]  A  license  to  make  reprisals  on  the  belongings 
of  a  public  enemy,  generally  in  the  phrase  letters  of 
marque  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  which 
meant  originally  a  license  or  commission  to  pass 
over  the  boundary  or  frontier,  into  an  enemy’s 
country,  and  capture  or  destroy  the  persons  or 
goods  of  the  enemy,  in  reprisal  for  goods  or  persons 
captured  or  destroyed  by  him.  The  meaning  now 
is  an  extraordinary  license  or  commission  granted 
by  the  government  of  one  country  to  its  subjects  to 
make  reprisals  at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another 
country  in  return  for  injuries  it  has  received  or 


suffered;  a  license  to  engage  in  privateering;  a 
private  vessel  commissioned  to  attack  and  capture 
the  vessels  of  an  enemy ;  a  privateer. 

“  But  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  has  long  been 
disused,  the  conference  which  met  at  Paris  in  1856,  after 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia,  having  recommended 
the  entire  abolition  of  privateering.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7.  ( 

mar-quee’  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  marquise= (1)  a 
marchioness,  (2)  an  officer’s  tent,  a  marquee.  The 
s  has  been  dropped  from  a  mistaken  idea  that 
marquees,  the  proper  form,  was  a  plural :  so  we 
have  sherry  for  sherris,  pea  for  pease,  &c.] 

1.  An  officer’s  field  tent. 

2.  A  large  field  tent  or  covering  made  of  strong 
canvas  to  keep  off  the  rain  ;  generally  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  canvas  or  fly  a  little  above  the  tent  proper. 

tmar'-ques-gd,  a.  [Eng.  marquess;  -al.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  belonging  to  a  marquis. 

“To  see  all  eyes,  not  royal,  ducal,  or  marquesal,  fall 
before  her  own.” — Trollope:  Barchester  Towers,  xxxvii. 

mar  -quess,  s.  [Marquis.] 

mar-quet-rjf  (quask).mar-quet-er-ie,  s.  [Fr. 

marqueterie,  from  marqueter= to  inlay,  to  varie- 

f ate,  from  marque= a  mark  (q.  v.).]  Inlaid  work, 
t  includes  parquetry,  reisner  work,  buhl,  mosaic. 
(See  these  words.)  The  manner  of  executing  this 
work  consists  in  cutting  the  designs  out  of  pieces 
of  wood  or  plates  of  metal  and  inserting  pieces  of 
different  color.  When  the  inlays  are  inserted,  the 
work  is  leveled  with  the  toothing-plane,  and  then 
scraped  with  the  joiner’s  scraper  applied  obliquely 
at  the  joints  of  the  wood. 

“  The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapes¬ 
try  and  marquetry.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

mar  -quis,  mar  -quess,  *march-es,  *mar-kis, 
*mar-quesse,  s.  [O.  French  markis,  marchis  (Fr. 
marquis)—  the  governor  of  a  frontier,  a  warden  of 
the  marches,  a  marquis,  from  Low  Lat.  marchensis 
=a  prefect  of  the  marches,  from  marcha=&  march, 
a  boundary,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha  =a  march 
[March  (1),s.]  Sp.  marques;  Port,  mar  que  z ;  Ital. 
marchese.) 

*1.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  and  de¬ 
fend  the  marches  or  borderland  of  a  country;  a 
warden  or  prefect  of  the  marches ;  a  marcher. 

2.  A  title  of  nobility  in  England,  ranking  next 
below  a  duke,  and  above  an  earl.  It  is  also  a  title 
of  dignity  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  marquis  in  Great  Britain  is  usually 
styled  by  courtesy 
an  earl,  and  the 
younger  sons  and 
daughters  lords  and 
ladies.  The  wife  of 
a  marquis  is  called 
a  marchioness.  The 
title  of  marquis  is 
often  attached  as  a 
second  title  to  a 
dukedom,  and  is 
held  by  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  during  his  father’s 
lifetime.  The  coronet  of  a  marquis  consists  of  a 
richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  with  four  strawberry 
leaves  and  four  balls  of  pearls  set  on  short  points 
on  its  edge;  the  cap,  crimson  velvet  with  a  gold 
tassel  on  the  top,  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 

“  The  Marquess  was  the  falsest,  .  .  .  the  most  pusil¬ 
lanimous,  of  mankind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

*TT  Lady  marquess:  A  marchioness.  ( Shakesp .: 
Henry  VIII.,  v.  2.) 

mar  -quls-gite,  subst.  [Fr.  marquisat,  frommar- 
quis .]  The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship  of  a 
marquis. 

“  The  duke  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  the  marquisate 
of  Montserrato.” — Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  415. 

*mar  -quls-d&m,  *mar-ques-dome,  s.  [English 

marquis;  -dom.)  A  marquisate. 

“  Other  nobles  of  the  marquesdome  of  Saluce.” — Holins- 
hed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1483). 

*mar-qui§e'  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.]  The  wife  of  a 
marquis,  a  marchioness. 

marquise-ring,  s.  A  lady’s  ring,  having  some¬ 
what  the  shape  of  a  vesica  (q.  v.). 

mar'-quis-shlp,  *marqueship,  s.  [Eng.  mar¬ 
quis;  -ship.)  A  marquisate. 

“  But  as  for  the  marqueship  of  Oorke  .  .  .  he  would 

not  as  then  nor  yet  thought  it  good  to  deal  therein.” — 
Holinshed:  Hist.  Ireland  (an.  1586). 

Mar  -quoi  (quoi  as  kwa),  s.  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

Marquoi’s  rulers,  s.  pi.  A  set  of  rulers  devised 
by  an  artist  named  Marquoi,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  operations  of  plotting  and  plan 
drawing.  The  set  consists  of  a  triangular  ruler, 
whose  hypothenuse  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
shorter  side  of  the  triangle,  and  several  rectangu¬ 
lar  rulers,  graduated  into  equal  parts,  according  to 
different  scales.  The  rulers  are  made  of  hardwood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  and  the  graduation  lines  are  cut 
close  to  the  edges  of  the  rectangular  rulers  for 
facility  of  application. 


marred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mar,  v.] 

marr -er,  *marr  -3,r,  s.  [Eng.  mar.  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  mars,  spoils,  or  defeats  anything. 

“  For  he  sayeth  yt  they  may  be  ye  marrars  &  distroyers 
of  the  realme.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  295. 

*mar  -rl-g,-ble,  *mar-I-g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  marry ; 
•able.)  Fit  to  be  married ;  marriageable. 

“Thither  shortly  after  came  ambassadours  from  the 
emperour,  requiring  the  king’s  daughter  affianced  vnto 
him  and  being  now  viripotent  or  mariable,  desired  she 
might  be  delivered  vnto  them.” — Holinshed:  Henry  I. 
(an.  1115). 

mar'-rlage,  *mar  -iage,  s.  [Fr.  mariage,  from 
Low  Lat.  maritaticum,  maritagium  =■  a  woman’s 
dowry.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  marrying  or  uniting  a  man 
and  woman  as  husband  and  wife ;  the  legal  union 
of  a  man  and  woman  for  life ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  marrried  ;  wedlock. 

2  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  wedding-feast ;  a  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage. 

“A  certain  king  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son.” — 
Matthew  xxii.  2. 

(2)  Intimate  union. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anthrop. :  Herbert  Spencer  ( Prin .  of  Sociol.,  i. 
§  279)  says  that  “  the  marital  relations  .  .  .  have 
gradually  evolved;”  and  that  the  first  stage  was 
promiscuity  (q.v.);  which  “may  be  called  indefi¬ 
nite  polyandry,  joined  with  indefinite  polygyny” 
(i.  §297)  ;  to  that  succeeded  polyandry  (q. v.),  “in 
some  cases  the  husbands  being  strangers,  in  others 
akin,  and  usually  brothers  ”  (i.  §  297)  ;  higher  in 
rank  stands  polygyny,  “  with  whichHebrew  history 
made  us  acquainted  in  our  childhood,  (i.  §304) ;  and 
in  due  time  was  evolved  monogamy,  “  the  natural 
form  of  sexual  relation  for  the  human  race” 
(i.  §  314).  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes  that  “our 
present  social  relations  have  arisen  from  an  initial 
stage  of  hetairism  or  communal  marriage  ”  [If  1]  ; 
and  says : 

“  I  believe  that  communal  marriage  was  gradually 
superseded  by  individual  marriage  founded  on  capture, 
and  that  this  led  firstly  to  exogamy,  and  then  to  female 
infanticide  .  .  .  Endogamy  and  regulated  polyandry, 
though  frequent,  I  regard  as  exceptional,  and  as  not 
entering  into  the  normal  progress  of  development.” — 
Origin  of  Civilization  (1882),  p.  103. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan’s  Primitive  Marriage  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  marriage  by  capture 
[If  3],  Bachofen  ( Das  Mutterrecht)  has  no  idea  of 
marriage  being  the  result  of  social  evolution.  He 
considers  that : 

“At  first  .  .  .  human  beings  lived  in  a  state  of  he¬ 
tairism.  The  women,  by  nature  nobler  and  more  sensi¬ 
tive  than  the  men,  were  at  last  disgusted  with  this  life, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  religious  aspiration, 
combined  to  put  an  end  to  hetairism  and  introduce  mar¬ 
riage.  They  succeeded,  and  established  monogamy,  but 
not  without  an  appeal  to  force.” — Bachofen  in  McLennan: 
Studies  in  Anc.  Hist.,  p.  413. 

2.  Law:  In  law  marriage  is  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  a  civil  contract.  The  law  allows  it  to  be 
valid  where  the  parties  were  willing  to  contract, 
able  to  contract,  and  did  contract  in  the  form 
required  by  law.  In  England,  whence  our  laws  are 
derived,  disabilities  to  contract  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  as  either  canonical  or  civil.  Consanguinity, 
affinity,  and  corporal  infirmity  were  canonical  dis¬ 
abilities,  making  the  marriage  voidable,  but  not 
ijtso  facto  void,  until  sentence  of  nullity  had  been 
obtained.  The  last  of  these  is  now,  however,  the 
only  canonical  disability  on  which  marriages, 
otherwise  regular,  can  be  declared  void.  The 
others  have  by  statute  been  declared  civil  disabil¬ 
ities,  which  make  the  contract  void  ab  initio.  In 
this  country  the  marriage  laws  are  as  diverse  as 
Aie  statutes  of  the  commonwealths  are  in  other 
features,  and  there  are  various  impediments  un¬ 
known  to  the  English  law.  In  some  states  the  law 
is  founded  on  the  English  statutes  and  embraces 
features  of  both  canonical  and  civil  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  marriage  for  all  of  the  causes  heretofore  enumer¬ 
ated.  In  others  consanguinity  of  less  degree  than 
that  of  sister  and  brother  forms  no  bar  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  persons,  while  in  yet  others  a  difference  of 
race  will  inhibit  an  alliance.  The  absence  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  status  of  the  Church  in  this  country  neces¬ 
sarily  places  all  obstacles  to  marriage  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  civil  disability,  and  in  many  of  the  states 
a  ceremonial  celebration  is  not  necessary  to  render 
a  marriage  valid,  mutual  consent  before  witnesses 
(or  subsequent  acknowledgment  before  witnesses) 
constituting  what  is  known  as  a  common  law  mar¬ 
riage.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  marriage  laws 
of  the  various  states  has  given  rise  to  some  curious 
complications,  an  individual  being  indictable  upon 
removing  into  one  state  for  an  action  performed  in 
another,  in  which  said  action  was  perfectly  legal. 
[Miscegenation.]  In  all  of  the  states,  besides  the 
reasons  here  adverted  to  there  are  three  other  civil 
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i>611  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia’n.  -tian  =  sh$.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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disabilities:  (1)  A  prior  marriage  (without  legal 
release),  in  which  case,  besides  the  penalties  con¬ 
sequent  upon  it  as  a  felony,  the  second  marriage  is 
void.  (2)  Want  of  age,  which  is  sufficient  to  avoid 
all  other  contracts,  a  fortiori  it  ought  to  avoid  this, 
the  most  important  contract  of  any.  (3)  Want  of 
reason.  Marriages  are  dissolved  by  death  or  di¬ 
vorce. 

IT  (1)  Communal  marriage : 

Anthrop. :  A  name  for  the  condition  which  is 
sometimes  called  Hetairism  or  Promiscuity. 

“  The  primitive  condition  of  man,  socially,  was  one  in 
which  marriage  did  not  exist,  or,  as  we  may  perhaps  for 
convenience  call  it,  of  communal  marriage,  where  all  the 
men  and  women  in  a  small  community  were  regarded  as 
equally  married  to  one  another.” — Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civ* 
ilization  (1882),  p.  98. 

(2)  Complex  marriage :  The  domestic  relationship 
between  the  sexes  existing  in  the  American  sect 
calling  themselves  Perfectionists. 

“  The  central  domestic  fact  of  the  household  is  the  com¬ 
plex  marriage  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and  to  all:  a 
rite  which  is  to  be  understood  as  taking  place  on  the 
entrance  of  every  new  member,  whether  male  or  female, 
into  association ;  and  which  is  said  to  convert  the  whole 
body  into  one  marriage  circle  :  every  man  becoming  the 
husband  and  brother  of  every  woman  ;  every  woman  the 
wife  and  sister  of  every  man.” — Hepworth  Dixon:  Spirit¬ 
ual  Wives. 

(3)  Marriage  by  capture: 

Anthrop. :  “  The  practice  of  getting  wives  by  theft 
or  force’*  ( McLennan :  Studies  in  Anc.  Hist.,  p.41). 
Two  notable  cases  are  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
(Liv.  i.  9)  and  the  abduction  of  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  by  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.,  xxi.). 
(See  Smith:  Bible  Diet.,  s.  v.  Marriage.) 

“Marriage  by  capture  is  the  third  form  of  marriage  spe¬ 
cially  recognized  by  ancient  Hindu  law.” —Lubbock :  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Civilization  (1882),  p.  108. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Marriage-bond,  marriage- 
day,  marriage-hour,  marriage-tie. 

marriage-articles,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Mar¬ 
riage-contract  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

marriage-bed,  s.  The  bed  appropriated  to  a 
man  and  woman  on  their  marriage. 

marriage-bell,  s.  J oy-bells  rung  on  the  occasion 
of  a  wedding. 

“And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  21. 
marriage-brokage,  s.  A  consideration  paid  for 
arranging  a  marriage. 

marriage-broker,  s.  One  who  arranges  or  con¬ 
trives  marriages. 

marriage-contract,  s.  The  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  on  which  a  marriage  is  founded. 

marriage-favor,  s.  A  wedding-favor;  a  knot 
or  bunch  of  white  ribbons  or  flowers  worn  at  a 
wedding. 

marriage-license,  s.  A  license  for  the  solem¬ 
nization  of  a  marriage.  The  laws  in  the  various 
states  are  not  uniform  in  this  matter,  as  in  some 
states  a  marriage  cannot  be  legally  performed 
without  a  license,  while  in  others  no  license  is 
required. 

marriage-lines,  s.  pi.  A  common  name  for  a 
marriage  certificate. 

“I  took  out  of  my  bosom  .  .  .  my  marriage-lines."  — 
Reade.-  Cloister  and,  Hearth,  ch.  lv. 

marriage-portion,  s.  A  portion  given  to  a 
woman  on  her  marriage ;  a  dowry. 

marriage- settlement,  subst.  An  arrangement 
usually  made  before  marriage,  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  it  j  whereby  a  jointure  is  secured  to  the  wife, 
and  portions  to  the  children,  in  the  event  of  the 
husband’s  death  ;  usually  in  lieu  of  dower. 

marriage-vow,  s.  The  vow  taken  by  the  man 
or  woman  at  their  marriage, 
rnar'-riage-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  marriage ;  -able.] 

1.  Fit  for  marriage  ;  of  age  to  be  married. 

2.  Suited  or  suitable  for  close  union. 

“  They  led  the  vine. 

To  wed  her  elm;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  r.  217. 

fmar  -riage-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  marriageable; 
.ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  marriageable, 
mar  -ried,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Marry,  p.j 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  United  in  marriage. 

2.  Formed  or  constituted  by  marriage ;  conjugal ; 
as,  the  married  state. 

*3.  Joined,  concordant,  in  harmony, 

' '  Hap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse.” 

Milton:  V Allegro. 

mar’-ri-er,  s.  [Eng.  marry,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
marries. 


mar’-ron,  s.  [Fr.] 

Pyrotech. :  A  paper  box  strongly  wrapped  with 
twine  and  filled  with  powder ;  it  is  intended  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  is  fired  by  a  piece 
of  quickmatch  projecting  externally. 

mar -rot,  marre,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Alca  impennis,  the 
Great  Auk.  [Auk.] 

mar -row  (1),  *mar-ow,  *mar-we,  *marughe, 
*marwhe,*mary,  s.  [A.  S.  mearh;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
merp=marrow,  pith ;  Icel.  mergr;  Sw.  merge  Dan. 
maro;  Ger.  mark ;  M.  H.  Ger.  marc;  O.  H.  Ger. 
marag;  Wei.  rner ;  Cor.  mam.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  One  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,477. 

2.  Fig.:  The  essence,  the  pith,  the  best  part. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  <&  Physiol.:  Medulla  or  fat  filling  the 
large  internal  cavities  of  the  various  bones,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  cavities  of  the  long  ones,  in  the  spongy 
tissue,  and  the  articular  extremities  of  these  and  the 
short  rounded  ones.  It  is  an  oily  fluid  contained  in 
bundles  of  vesicles. 

2.  Bot.:  [IT  2  (1).] 

if  1.  Spinal  marrow : 

Anat. :  The  spinal  cord  (q.  v.). 

2.  Vegetable  marrow: 

Botany : 

(1)  Cucurbita  ovifera.  It  has  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  Its  native  country  is  Persia,  but  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  tender  and 
sweet.  It  is  boiled  when  half  ripe,  and  served  with 
sauce ;  or  it  is  gathered  young,  and  fried  in  batter. 

(2)  Persea  gratissima. 

marrow-bone,  *  mari-bone,  *  marie-bone, 
*mary-bone,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  bone  containing  marrow,  or  boiled  to 
extract  the  marrow. 

2.  Fig.  (pi.) :  The  bones  of  the  knees ;  the  knees, 
marrow-fat,  s.  A  kind  of  large,  rich  pea. 

marrow-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made  from  beef 
marrow,  or  vegetable  marrow. 

marrow-spoon,  s.  A  long,  narrow  spoon  for  ex¬ 
tracting  marrow. 

marrow-squash,  s.  Vegetable  marrow.  [Mar¬ 
row  (1),  s.,  II.  1.] 

mar -row  (2),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  French 
mari,  from  Lat.  maritus= a  husband.]  A  match,  a 
mate,  a  partner;  one  of  a  pair. 

mar'-row  (1),  v.  t.  [Marrow  (1),  s.]  To  fill,  as 
with  marrow  or  fat ;  to  glut. 

mar'-row  (2),  v.  t.  [Marrow  (2),  s.]  To  asso¬ 
ciate  with,  to  equal ;  to  fit  exactly,  to  match. 

mar  -row-ish,  a.  [Eng.  marrow;  - ish .]  Of  the 
nature  of  marrow ;  resembling  marrow. 

mar -row-less  (1),  a.  [Eng.  marrow  (1),  s. ; 
-less.]  Wanting  or  devoid  of  marrow. 

“  Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*mar'-row-less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  marroiv  (2),  s. ; 
-less.]  That  cannot  be  matched  or  equaled;  une¬ 
qualed,  incomparable. 

mar'-row-y,  adj.  [Eng.  marrow;  -?/.]  Full  of 
marrow ;  pithy,  like  marrow. 

“A  marrowy  like  substance  with  greenish  veins  inter¬ 
spersed.” — Grainger:  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  i.  (Noteon  ver.45.) 

mar-rfi'-bi-dss,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  marrub(ium) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiatee,  tribe  Stacheae. 

mar-rfi  -bi-in,  s.  [English  marrubi(um);  -in 
( Chem .).] 

Chem.:  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  white 
horehound  (Marrubium  vulgare)  by  means  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  From  its 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  from  its 
ethereal  solution  in  rhombic  plates  It  melts  at 
160° ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  partially  decom¬ 
posed,  giving  off  irritating  vapors. 

mar  -rfi-bl -um,  s.  [Lat.=the  horehound.] 

Bot. :  White  Horehound ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
famfly  Marrubidse  (q.  v.).  The  calyx  is  ten¬ 
toothed  ;  the  stamens  included  within  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  the  two  anterior  or  lower  ones  the 
longest.  Thirty  species  are  known.  Marrubium 
vulgare  is  the  Common  White  Horehound.  [Hore¬ 
hound.] 

mar  -rum,  mar-ram,  s.  [Norfolk  (England) 
dialect.] 

Bot. :  Ammophila  arenaria,  called  also  Psamma 
arenarium,  formerly  Arundo  arenaria. 


marrum-grasses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Grasses  whose  creeping  suckers  and  tough 
entangled  roots  bind  together  the  loose  moving 
sand  of  the  sea  coast,  as  Ammophila  arenaria. 

mar  -ry,  *mar-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  marier,  from 
Lat.  marito—  (1)  to  give  a  woman  in  marriage,  (2) 
to  take  a  woman  in  marriage,  from  mantus—a. 
husband,  from  mas  (genit.  maris)  —  a  male  ;  span. 
maridar ;  Ital.  maritare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally:  .  . 

(1)  To  unite  in  marriage  or  wedlock;  to  join  tor 

life  as  man  and  wife ;  to  constitute  husband  and 
wife  according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  the 
country.  . 

(2)  To  give  or  dispose  of  in  marriage  or  wedlock. 
“  Would  I  had  never  married  my  daughter  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  take  as  husband  or  wife ;  as,  A  man  mar¬ 
ries  a  woman,  or  a  woman  marries  a  man. 

2.  Fig.:  To  unite  closely  or  intimately;  to  join, 
to  associate. 

II.  Naut. :  To  splice. 

“To  marry,  In  splicing  ropes,  is  to  join  one  rope  to  an¬ 
other  for  the  purpose  of  reeving  it,  which  is  performed 
by  placing  the  end  of  each  close  together,  and  then 
attaching  them  by  worming.” — Falconer ,  in  Annandale.- 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  or  wed¬ 
lock;  to  take  a  husband  or  wife. 

“  I  will  marry  one  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  L 

*2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  with  or  to. 

*mar  -ry,  exclam.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mary,  from 
the  practice  of  swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary.]  In¬ 
deed,  forsooth. 

“Yea,  marry,  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart.” 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill. 

mar  -ry-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Marry,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  marry ;  as,  a 
marrying  man. 

mar-ry-muffe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coarse, 
common  cloth. 

Mar§,  s.  [Lat.,  from  an  older  and  poetical  form 

Mavors.) 

1.  Roman  Myth.:  The  god  of  war.  His  mother 
was  Juno.  He  was  often  represented  as  a  nude  old 
man,  with  a  shield,  a  helmet,  and  a  pike.  He  was 
seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  furious  horses. 
The  horse,  the  wolf,  the  magpie,  the  vulture  among 
animals,  and  the  dog-grass  among  plants,  were 
sacred  to  him. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  superior  planets  situated 
between  the  earth  on  the  one  side  and  the  vast 
cluster  of  asteroids  on  the  other.  Its  mean  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  is  141,500,000  mPes,  and  at 
times  it  is  only  36  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth. 
It  revolves  around  the  sun  a  few  minutes  under  687 
days,  and  rotates  upon  its  axis  in  24  hours,  37  min¬ 
utes,  22.67  seconds.  Its  equatorial  diameter  is 
about  4,200  miles,  its  polar  about  forty  less.  Its 
mass  is  about  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth.  When 
at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  earth  its  telescopic 
diameter  is  less  than  four  seconds  of  arc,  but  when 
nearest  this  is  increased  to  twenty-four  seconds, 
hence  the  planet  varies  greatly  in  brightness.  Mr. 
Dunkin  mentions  th?tin  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  Mars  the  spiring  lasts  191  Martial  days,  summer 
181  days,  autumn  149  days,  and  winter  147 ;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  spring  and  summer  taken  to¬ 
gether  are  seventy-six  days  shorter.  Prof.  Phillips, 
of  Oxford,  has  shown  that  the  great  interchange  of 
atmospheric  humidity  which  must  necessarily  take 
place  periodically  between  the  two  poles  tends  to 
produce  violent  hurricanes. 

Viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  Mars  appears  of  a  uni¬ 
formly  red  and  fiery  tint ;  but  looked  at  through  a 
powerful  telescope  the  ruddy  color  is  found  to  be 
confined  to  certain  definite  areas,  which  are  there¬ 
fore  believed  to  be  continents  having  “  an  ochery 
tinge  in  the  general  soP,  like  what  the  red  sandstone 
districts  on  the  earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mars,  only  more  decided”  ( Herschel : 
Astron.,  §  510).  Contrasted  with  these  red  portions 
others,  by  a  general  law  of  optics,  appear  greenish, 
and  are  considered  to  be  seas.  Around  the  poles 
are“  brilliant  white  spots,”  which  have  been  con¬ 
jectured,  with  some  probabPity,  to  be  snow  and 
ice  “as  they  disappear  when  they  have  been  long 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  greatest  when  just 
emerging  from  the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter. 
The  snow-line  then  extends  to  about  six  degrees 
(reckoned  on  a  meridian  of  the  planet)  from  the 
pol e"  (Ibid.).  Mr.  Huggins’  researches  with  the  spec¬ 
troscope  confirm  Sir  John  Herschel’s  view  of  the 
reason  the  planet  has  a  ruddy  tint.  In  1877,  Prof. 
Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Observatory  at  Washington,  by 
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the  aid  of  the  great  Washington  refracting  tele¬ 
scope,  discovered  that  Mars  had  two  satellites.  The 
outer  moon,  named  Deimos,  is  estimated  to  be 
from  5  to  6  miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  around 
the  planet,  at  a  distance  of  12,500  miles,  in  30 
hours,  18  minutes.  Phobos,  the  inner  moon,  is 
but  3,700  miles  from  the  planet,  and  completes  its 
revolution  around  Mars  in  7  hours,  39  minutes. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  period  of  rotation  of 
Mars  itself,  and  constitutes  a  unique  fact  in  the 
solar  system,  which  has  furnished  forcible  cor¬ 
roboration  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin’s  theory  of  the 
tides.  The  other  satellite  is  believed  to  be  aboutl8 
miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  about  12,500 
miles  from  the  surface,  in  30  hours,  17  minutes. 
In  1892,  Mars  approached  the  earth  very  closely, 
and  from  observations  made  at  that  time  the  theory 
that  it  is  inhabited,  while  not  absolutely  determined 
seems  to  have  received  some  degree  of  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

*3.  Cliem. :  An  old  term  for  iron. 

4.  Her. :  A  name  for  the  color  gules  or  red,  on  the 
coats  of  sovereign  princes. 

mar-sa'-la,  s.  [See  def.]  A  wine  of  a  sherry 
character,  made  at  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

mar§-den'-i-?,,  s.  [Named  after  William  Mars- 
den,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  (1756-1836),  Secretary  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  author  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Sumatra.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceee,  tribe  Stapelise. 
Marsdenia  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Burmah,  yields  a  blue  dye  like  indigo.  M. 
roylei,  a  Himalayan  species,  affords  a  fiber  of  which 
fishing  nets  and  strong  ropes  are  made.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  powdered  and  given  as  a  cooling  medicine. 
M.  tenacissima  furnishes  Rajmahal  fiber  (q.  v.). 
The  plant  grows  in  India  and  the  Eastern  Penin¬ 
sula. 

Marseillais  (as  Mar-sa-ya  ;  fem.  Marseillaise, 
as  Mar-sa-yaz  ),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  pertaining  to  Mar¬ 
seilles. 


miners.  It  is  one  of  the  usual  products  of  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  organic  matters.  It  may 
be  formed  in  large  quantities  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alkaline  acetate  with  a 
hydrated  alkali.  Of  all  known  compounds  it  is  the 
richest  in  hydrogen,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  is  the  lightest  known  gas  (specific  gravity 
*5576,  air=l).  It  is  colorless,  without  taste  or  smell, 
and  is  neutral  to  test  paper.  In  water  and  alcohol 
it  is  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  the  type  of  a  numerous 
class  of  compounds. 


marsh-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  [Mudfish.] 
marsh-harrier,  s. 

Ornith.:  Circus  ceruginosus ,  a  handsome  rapto¬ 
rial  bird,  ab^ut  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  It 
frequents  marshy  places,  and  always  builds  near 
water.  Small  snakes,  frogs,  wounded  birds,  eggs, 
and  nestlings  unable  to  fly,  form  the  main  part  of 
the  food  of  this  bird.  The  species  has  a  wide  geo¬ 
graphical  range  in  the  Old  World.  [Harrier.] 
marsh-hen,  mud-hen,  s. 

Ornith.:  Bcillus  virginianus,  the  Virginia  Rail. 
“Jupiter  .  .  .  bustled  about  to  prepare  some  marsh- 
hens  for  supper.” — Poe:  The  Gold  Bug. 

marsh-land,  subst.  Marshy,  swampy  land;  a 
marsh. 


marsh-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Althaea,  and  specially  Althcea 
officinalis.  It  is  a  softly  pubescent  plant,  with  axil¬ 
lary  cymes  of  large  rosy  leaves.  Wild  in  a  few  places 
in  England  in  marshes  near  the  sea.  A  decoction  of 
the  roots  and  other  parts  yields  a  tasteless,  color¬ 
less  mucilage.  Used  as  a  demulcent  for  children, 
and  in  cases  of  irritation, 
marsh-marigold,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Caltha  (q.  v.),  and  specially  Cab 

tha  palustris. 

“  Bright  gowan,  and  marsh-marigold,  farewell.” 

Wordsworth:  Farewell. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Marseilles. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Marseillaise) :  The  same  as  MAR¬ 
SEILLAISE  HyMN  (q.  V.). 

Marseillaise  hymn,  subst.  A  song  written  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Strasbourg  in  1792.  It  received  its  title 
from  having  been  sung  by  a  party  of  the  Marseil¬ 
laise  Club  as  they  entered  Paris  on  the  invitation 
of  Madame  Roland ;  the  song,  though  less  sanguin¬ 
ary  in  sentiment  than  most  of  the  songs  of  the 
Revolution,  was  employed  as  accompaniment  to 
many  of  the  horrible  deeds  of  that,  and  of  later 
periods,  and  by  association  became  dangerous 
enough  to  be  included  among  the  songs  prohibited  to 
be  sung  in  France  under  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bona- 
partes.  The  tune  to  which  it  is  set  by  the  author 
of  the  words,  contains  progressions  so  unusual  in 
popular  songs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its 
general  adoption. 

marsh,  *mersche,  s.  [A.  S.  mersc= a  marsh,  for 
merisc=  full  of  meres  or  pools,  from  mere— amere, 
a  pool ;  Low  Ger.  marsch;  Low  Lat.  mariscus.~]  A 
tract  of  low  land  occasionally  or  usually  covered 
with  water;  a  fen,  a  bog,  a  swamp,  a  morass, 
[Marish.] 

marsh-beetle,  s. 

Bot. :  Typha  latifolia,  called  also  Marsh-pestle. 

marsh-bred,  a.  Bred  or  produced  in  marshes. 

marsh-centaury,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Least  Gentian,  Cicindelia  filiformis. 

marsh-cinquefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  comarum,  formerly  Comarum 
palustre,  a  rosaceous  plant  with  five  to  seven  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  dark  purplish-brown  flowers. 

marsh-crocodile,  s. 

ZoSl.:  Crocodilus  palustris,  found  in  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  and  at  Malabar,  Madras,  and  in 
Ceylon.  Its  snout  is  covered  with  numerous  small 
irregular  prominences  (whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  C.  bombifrons ),  and  the  space  between  the 
eyes  is  deeply  concave.  It  is  worshiped  by  some 
religionists,  and  near  KAr&chi  are  some  hot  springs 
swarming  with  these  saurians,  which  know  the 
fakirs  who  feed  them. 

marsh-elder,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Guelder-rose,  Viburnum  opulus , 

marsh-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Limnanthemum. 

marsh-gas,  s. 

Chem.:  CH4=  jj3’  methane.  Light  carburetted 

hydrogen,  hydride  of  methyl,  a  hydrocarbon  gas 
very  abundant  in  nature.  It  is  evolved  from  stag¬ 
nant  water,  and  great  quantities  are  given  off  in 
coal-pits  where  it  is  known  as  the  fire-damp  of  the 


marsh-miasma,  subst.  Miasma  generated  in 
marshes,  the  normal  situation  from  which  it  ema¬ 
nates.  [Miasma.] 
marsh-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Marking  nut,  Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Called  also  Malacca-bean. 
marsh-pennywort,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q  v.). 
marsh-ringlet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Ccenonympha  davus,  one  of 
the  Nymphalidee.  It  is  tawny  with  black  spots  on 
the  underside  of  the  wings, 
marsh-rosemary,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Statice  limonium. 
marsh-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Salicornia  (q.  v.). 
[Saltwort.] 

marsh-shrew,  s. 

Zobl. :  Sorex  palustris,  a  small  rodent  of  North 
America,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay  terri¬ 
tory.  The  dentition  is  the  same  as  that  of  Crossopus, 
to  which  it  has  been  referred  by  some  writers. 

marsh-tit,  s. 

Ornith.:  Parus  palustris,  common  round  London, 
marsh-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Menyanthestrifoliata.  [Menyanthes.] 
marsh-twayblade,  s. 

Bot.:  An  orchid,  Malaxis paludosa. 
mar’-shal,  *mares-chal,  *mar-i-schal,  *mar- 
schal,  *mar-shall,  s.  [Old  Fr.  mareschal  (Fr. 
marechal) ,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  maraschalh  (M.  H.  Ger. 
marshale;  Ger.  marschall)=an  attendant  upon  a 
horse,  a  groom,  a  farrier,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  mar  ah- 
a  war-horse,  and  sccilc  (A.  S.  scenic  l  Grer.  &  X)ut. 
schalk)=  a  servant.] 

*1.  An  official  who  had  charge  of  horses ;  a  groom. 
*2.  An  official  who  regulated  combats  in  the  lists. 

“Unask’d  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by, 

As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite ,  ii.  259. 

3.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or 
assembly ;  one  who  arranges  and  directs  the  order 
of  a  procession,  &c.  . 

*4.  A  harbinger,  a  pursuivant:  one  who  goes 
before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and  provide 
entertainment. 

5.  A  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank ;  a  field- 
marshal. 

«  Great  marshal  to  Henry  the  Sixth  of  all  his  wars.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 

6.  In  this  country  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  in  each  judicial  district,  and  answering 
to  the  sheriff  of  a  county.  His  duty  is  to  execute 
all  precepts  directed  to  him,  issued  under  the 
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authority  of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  police 
officers  in  American  cities  are  known  as  marshals. 

7.  An  officer  of  any  private  society,  appointed  to 
regulate  their  ceremonies  and  execute  their  orders. 
*8.  A  leader,  a  guide. 

“Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

IT  (1)  Earl  Marshal  of  England :  The  eighth  officer 
of  state ;  the  title  is  hereditary,  being  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Earl  Marshal  has  jurisdic-  > 
tion  in  the  court  of  chivalry  during  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  High  Constable. 

*(2)  Earl  Marshal  (or  Mari  seal)  of  Scotland'  An 
officer  of  state  who  had  command  of  the  cavalry 
under  the  constable.  The  office  was  held  by  the 
family  of  Keith,  but  was  forfeited  by  rebellion  in 
1715.  ,  , 

*(3)  Knight  Marshal,  *Marshal  of  the  King  s  (or 
Queen’s )  Household  :  An  officer  whose  duties  were 
to  hear  and  determine  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  suits 
between  those  of  the  royal  household  and  others 
within  the  verge,  that  is  within  a  circle  of  twelve 
miles  round  the  royal  palace. 

(4)  Provost-marshal:  [Provost.] 

(5)  Marshal  of  the  King's  (or  Queen’d)  Bench:  A* 
old  English  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  prison 
called  the  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench  in  Southwark 
The  office  was  abolished  by  statute. 

mar '-shal,  v.  t.  [Marshal,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  arrange  or  rank  in  order;  to  arrange  suit 
ably ;  to  draw  up  or  dispose  in  oi-der. 

“His  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 

Seemed  marshaling  the  iron  throng.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle . 

2.  To  bring  together ;  to  gather,  as  for  battle. 
“False  wizard,  avaunt  I  I  have  marshaled  my  clan.’* 

Campbell:  Lochiel’s  Warning. 

3.  To  direct;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

“  Thou  marshal’ st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  L 

II.  Her. :  To  dispose  in  order  the  several  parts  ot 
an  escutcheon  or  the  coats  of  arms  of  distinct  fami 
lies. 

*mar’-shal-gy,  *mar-shal-cie,  s.  [Eng.  mar 
shal,  s. ;  -cy.]  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  mar¬ 
shal. 

“Thin  office  forgo  of  the  marshalcie.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  292. 

mar’-shgl-er,  s.  [Eng.  marshal ;  -erf)  One 
who  marshals  or  disposes  in  proper  rank  or  order, 
mar -sh<fl-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Marshal,  v.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  arranging  or  disposing  in 
due  rank  and  order. 

“The  true  marshaling  of  the  degrees  of  soveraigne 
honor  are  there.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Honor. 

mar'-shg,l-ship,  s.  [Eng.  marshal;  -ship.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  marshal, 
marsh  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  marsh,  and  wort.) 

Bot. :  Oxy coccus  palustris. 
marsh'-y,  a.  [Eng.  marsh;  -y .] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  marsh,  bog,  or  swamp; 
boggy,  fenny,  swampy. 

“No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i, 

2.  Produced  or  growing  in  marshes ;  as,  marshy 
weeds. 

mar-sil  -e-a>  S.  [N amed  by  Linnseus  after  Count 
F.  L.  Marsigli,  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Bologna.]  . 

Bot.:  Pepperworts  or  Rhizocarps,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Marsileacese  (q.  v.).  It  consists 
of  plants  growing  in  mud,  which  have  a  creep¬ 
ing  rhizome,  filiform  leaf-s^olks,  supporting  a 
compound  four-leaved  blade;  capsules  stalked, 
dehiscing  when  ripe,  with  macrospores  and  micro¬ 
spores,  the  former  male,  the  latter  female.  Found 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
Brazil,  &c.  Marsilea  quadrifolia  is  an  Indian 
water-plant  common  in  the  Punjaub  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  potherb  by  the  natives. 

mar-sIl-e-a-ge-83,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.mam7e(a)» 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alliance  Lycopodales. 
It  consists  of  aquatic  plants  with  the  root-stalk  or 
stem  creeping,  the  leaves  filiform  or  bearing  four 
obovate  leaflets  with  circinate  vernation.  Fructi¬ 
fication  composed  of  coriaceous  oblong  or  globose 
capsules  containing  two  or  more  cells,  the  whole 
formed  of  a  metamorphosed  leaf.  Within  are 
parietal  placentas,  to  which  are  affixed  many  mem¬ 
branous  sacs  enclosing  macrospores  and  micro¬ 
spores.  Found  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
[PlLULARIA.] _ ' 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d@L 
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mar-sU’-lf,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

marsilly-carriage,  subst.  A  naval  gun-carriage 
having  no  fore  trucks,  the  front  transom  resting 
immediately  on  the  ship’s  deck. 

mar-slp-o-bran  -chl-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Greek  marsipos—a  pouch,  and  brangchia,  pi.  of 
brangchion=a  fin,  a  gill.] 

Ichthy. :  Purse-gills  ;  an  order  of  fishes,  constitut¬ 
ing  Cuvier’s  Cyclostomata,  Mailer’s  Cyclostomi. 

mar-STl  -pi-3,1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  marsupi(um ) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  bag  or  pouch  ;  having 
a  bag  or  pouch;  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  individual  belonging  to  the  Mar¬ 
supialia  (q.  v.). 

marsupial-bones,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat. :  Two  small  bones  springing  from 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  formed  by  the  ossifica¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
abdominal  muscles.  They  support  the  marsupial 
pouch  in  the  Marsupialia. 

marsupial-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Z06L:  Pouch-like  sacs  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  generative  apparatus  in  some  Acale- 
phse,  Crustacea,  and  Lamellibranchiate  Mollusks. 
(Owen.) 

mar-su-pi-a  -11-3,  mar-su-pi-a'-ta.  s.pl.  [Lat. 
marsupi(um)  (q.  v.) ;  neut.pl.  adj.  sulf .-alia,  -ata.) 

1.  Zoblogy: 

(1)  (Of  both  forms,  chiefly  the  first):  Marsupial  or 
Pouched  Animals.  Mammals  having  a  marsupium 
or  pouch.  Under  the  designation  Marsupiata,  they 
were  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be  a  sub-division  of 
his  order  Carnassiers  (Carnivora),  although  their 
teeth  were  of  various  types,  and  many  were  vege¬ 
table  feeders.  Some  have  an  analogy  to  the  Insec- 
tivora,  others  to  the  Carnivora,  and  others  to  the 
Rodentia,  from  all  which  they  differ  in  possessing 
a  marsupium  or  pouch.  [Marsupium.]  They  are 
now  generally  termed  Marsupialia,  and  elevated 
into  a  sub-class,  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others, 
Didelphia  (q.  v.).  The  young  are  born  of  a  small 
size  and  imperfect  in  condition,  but  are  transferred 
to  the  marsupium,  where  they  become  attached  to 
a  long  nipple  which  supplies  them  with  milk. 
There  is  evidently  in  this  arrangement  a  first  faint 
approach  to  the  oviparous  one  which  characterizes 
birds.  The  majority  of  the  species  inhabit  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  its  adjacent  islands,  though  the  Didel- 
phidee  (Opossums)  are  American. 

Viewing  the  Marsupialia  as  an  order,  Prof.  Owen, 
in  1839,  divided  them  into  five  tribes  ;  Sarcophaga, 
Entomophaga,  Carpophaga,  Poephaga,  and  Rhi- 
zophaga.  Subsequently  he  divided  them  by  their 
dentition  into  the  Diprodontia  and  the  Polypro- 
dontia.  Dallas  and  others  separated  them  into  the 
Phytophagous,  or  Plant-eatingj  and  the  Rapacious 
Marsupialia,  the  latter  including  the  carnivorous 
and  the  insectivorous  families.  Prof.  Martin  Dun¬ 
can,  regarding  the  Marsupialia  as  an  order,  divides 
it  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Marsupiata  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Monotremata. 

(2)  (Of  the  form  Marsupiata) : 

(a)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  Marsupialia, 
now  Didelphia. 

( b )  According  to  Prof.  Martin  Duncan  and  others, 
a  sub-order  of  the  order  Marsupialia  [1] .  He  in¬ 
cludes  under  it  the  families  Macropodidee,  Phasco- 
lomyidee,  Phalangistidee,  Peramelidse,  Dasyuridee, 
and  Didelphidse. 

2.  Palaeontology :  The  oldest  known  mammalian 
species,  Microlestes  antiquus,  is  believed  to  have 
been  Marsupial.  It  is  from  the  Upper  Trias.  Others 
occur  in  the  Keuper  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Rheetic 
rocks,  &c.  It  is  believed  that  during  the  whole 
Secondary  period  all  the  mammals  existing  were 
Marsupial,  though  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect 
that  the  Monotremata  will  yet  be  found. 

mar-su-pl-a'-ll-an,  a.  [En g.  marsupial;  -fan.] 
The  same  as  Marsupial  (q.  v.). 

mar-su'-pi-an,  a.  [Lat.  marsupi(um) ;  English 
adj.  suff.  -cm.]  The  same  as  Marsupial  (q.  v.). 

mar-su-pl-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Latin  marsupi(um) ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ata.)  [Marsupialia.] 
mar-su-pl-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  marsupi(um) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  The  same  as  Marsupial  (q.  v.). 

mar-su-pi-o-cri-nl  -te§,  s.  [Lat.  marsupium= 
a  bag,  a  pouch ;  Gr.  krinon=a  lily,  and  suff.  - ites .] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  the  arms  of 
which  are  in  two  rows.  They  are  of  Silurian  age. 
fmar  -s\i-plte,  s.  [Marsupites.] 

Palceont.:  Any  species  of  Marsupites  (q.  v.). 
mar-s\l-pl’-te§,  s.  [Latin  marsup(ium) ;  suff. 
-ites.) 

Palceont. :  Tortoise-encrinite,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Marsupitidee.  It  is  of  Cretaceous  age. 


mar-sp-plt -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  mar- 
supit(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 

mar-su  -pi-inn,  s.  [Lat.  marsupium— a  pouch, 
from  Gr.  marsipion,  marsupion=a  little  pouch ; 
dimin.  of  marsipos ,  marsupos—  a  bag  or  pouch.] 

Compar.  Anat.  <£  Physiol. :  A  pouch  containing 
teats  for  giving  milk  to  the  imperfectly  developed 
young  of  the  marsupial  animals  of  the  sub-class 
Didelphia. 

mar-s^p-I-an'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  marsipos= a  purse, 
and  anthos= a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Labiates,  family  Hyptidse  (q.  v.). 
Marsypianthus  hyptoides  is  employed  in  Brazil  for 
medicating  baths. 

mart  (1),  mairt,  s.  [A  contraction  from  Martin¬ 
mas  (q.  v.).J  A  fatted  cow,  or  whatever  animal  is 
slaughtered  at  Martinmas  for  winter  provision. 

mart  (2),  s.  [A  contract,  of  market  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  place  of  public  sale  or  traffic ;  a  market ;  a 
market-place. 

“  If  any  born  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs, 

He  dies.”  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale;  bargain. 

“  I  play  a  merchant’s  part, 

And  venture  madly  on  a  desp’rate  mart.’’ 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 


Martagon-lily. 


3.  A  place  of  disposal ;  a  market. 

If  Letters  of  mart :  Letters  of  marque.  [Marque.] 

♦Mart  (3),  s.  [Lat.  Mars  (genit.  Martis)  =  the  god 
of  war.] 

1.  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

2.  War,  warfare,  battle,  contest. 

♦mart,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mart  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  traffic  in ;  to  buy  or  sell. 

“  To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deal,  to  traffic,  to  trade. 

‘‘A  saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart, 

As  in  a  stew.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

mar'-ta-gon,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp. ;  Ital.  martagone .] 

Botany :  A  kind  of  lily,  Lilium  martagon.  The 
stems  are  two  or  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
petioled,  obotfate,  lanceo¬ 
late,  whorled,  the  upper 
ones  linear;  the  flowers 
erect,  racemose,  drooping, 
pale  purple  or  white,  with 
dark  raised  papillae  and 
red-brown  anthers.  Native 
of  continental  Europe.  The 
bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  Cos¬ 
sacks. 

martagon-lily,  s.  [Mar¬ 
tagon.] 

marte,  s.  [Mart  (2),  s.] 

♦mar -tel,  v.t.  [Fr.  mar- 
teler,  from  martelj  Lat.  martelus,  marculus=  a  lit¬ 
tle  hammer,  dimin.  of  marcus=a  hammer;  Ital. 
martello .]  To  strike,  to  hammer,  to  beat. 

“Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addrest, 

Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  42. 

♦mar -tel,  s.  [Fr.]  [Martel,  u.]  A  hammer. 

martel-de-fer,  s.  A  hammer  and  pick  conjoined’ 
used  by  horse  soldiers  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  break 
and  destroy  armor, 
and  generally  hung  at 
the  saddle-bow.  They 
were  sometimes  fur¬ 
nished  with  hooks  to 
hold  them  atthesad- 
dle-bow,  and  were 
perforated  to  receive 
a  cord,  which  could 
be  twisted  round  the 
hand  or  wrist,  so  that 
th  e  weapon  might 
not  be  beaten  out 
when  the  soldier  was 
engaged  in  fighting. 

They  were  sometimes 
of  considerable 
weight. 

mar' -te -line,  s. 

[Fr.]  A  small  stone- 
hammer  used  by 
sculptors  and  marble- 
workers.  It  is  pointed 
at  one  end  and  square 
or  diamond  -  shaped 
at  the  other. 

marteline-chisel,  s.  A  sculptor’s  chisel,  driven 
by  a  mallet  or  hammer,  and  used  by  artists  or 
workers  in  marble. 


Martels-de-Fer 
(From  the  Goodrich  Court  Col¬ 
lection. ) 

1,  1.  Time  of  Edward  TV. ;  2.  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.:  8.  James  I. 


mar-tel'-lo,  s.  [For.  etym.  see  compound.]  A 
martello- tower. 

martello-tower,  s. 

Fort.:  A  circular,  isolated  tower  of  masonry, 
erected  on  the  coast  of  a  country  as  a  protection 


Martello-tower. 


against  invaders.  The  name  was  originally  given 
to  towers  erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sar¬ 
dinia  against  the  pirates  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
(A.  D.  1519-1556).  By  some  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  practice  of  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  by  striking  a  bell  with  a  hammer;  by 
others  from  Mortella  Bay,  Corsica,  where  a  tower 
of  this  description  was  taken  by  an  English  naval 
force  in  1794,  after  a  prolonged  resistance.  The 
tower  is  usually  about  40  feet  in  height,  having  two 
stories,  and  a  shell-proof  roof  with  a  4(4  foot  para¬ 
pet.  The  walls  are  5(4  feet  thick  ;  the  lower  story  is 
for  stores,  magazine,  and  retreat;  the  second  is  a 
casement  with  embrasures ;  the  roof  is  armed  en 
barbette  with  a  traversing  gun,  under  a  bomb¬ 
proof.  There  are  martello- towers  on  the  coasts  of 
the  south  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Jersey,  within 
range  of  each  other.  The  entrances  are  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  above  the  ground,  and  the  tower 
has  a  ditch  and  glacis.  They  are  now  of  little  value 
as  coast  defences, 
mar  -ten  (1),  s.  [Martin.] 
mar'-ten  (2),  *mar-tern,  ♦mar-ter,  s.  [French 
martre ;  cf .  Ital.  martora :  Sp.  marta,  from  Low 
Lat.  *m.arturis,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  marder; 
cogn.  with  A.  S  meardh=  a  marten.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  English  name  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  of  Cuvier’s  sub-genus  Mustela  (q.v.),  or  of 
Nilsson’s  Martes.  They  are  limited  to  the  northern 
portion  of  both  hemispheres,  ranging  southward  as 
far  as  35°  S.  in  America ;  one  species,  the  Indian 
Marten,  occurs  in  Java.  The  species  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  their  habits,  arboreal,  and,  as  a  rule,  carniv¬ 
orous,  though  less  so  than  the  Weasels  (q.  v.). 
According  to  Rolleston  ( Journ .  Anat.  &  Phys.,  ii.  47) , 
the  Common  European  Marten  “was  functionally 
the ‘cat’ of  the  ancients.”  But  it  is  as  fur-yielding 
animals  that  the  Martens  are  most  important,  and 
vast  numbers  are  taken  every  year  to  supply  the 
wants  of  civilization.  The  finest  fur  comes  from 
the  highest  latitudes,  principally  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Siberia.  According  to  Mr.  Alston,  the  Pine 
Marten  ( Mustela  martes  or  abietum)  is  the  sole 
British  species;  though  Bell  ( British  Quadrupeds) 
includes  Beech  Marten  or  Stone  Marten  ( Mustela 
foina)  in  the  fauna.  [Martes,  Mustela,  Sable.} 
“  The  generic  name  of  the  martens,  in  modern  zoologi¬ 
cal  works  oscillates  between  Martes  and  Mustela.” — Prof. 
Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  xv.  576, 
mar  -te§,  s.  [Lat.] 

Z06I.:  Nilsson’s  name  for  the  genus  Mustela 
(q.  v.). 

mar-text,  s.  [Eng.  mar,  and  text  (q.v.).]  A 
blundering  or  ignorant  preacher ;  one  who  perverts 
the  meaning  of  words. 

mar’-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *mar-shall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

martial,  from  Lat.  martialis— pertaining  to  Mars, 
the  god  of  war ;  Sp.  marcial ;  Ital.  marziale .] 

A.  Ms  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  war ;  suited  to  war ;  military. 

“The  shepherd’s  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  war ;  opposed 
to  civil. 

“  Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  vii.  352. 

3.  Given  to  war,  fond  of  war;  warlike,  brave. 

“A  maid,  and  be  so  martial  I” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft. 
I.,  ii.  1. 

4.  Suited  for  soldiers. 

“  My  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports.”  Wordsworth:  Laodamia. 
}5.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  planet  Mars; 
under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars. 

“The  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  are  .  .  .  esteemed 
martial  or  jovial  according  to  the  colors  whereby  they 
answer  these  planets.’’ — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  xiv. 
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*6.  Having  the  properties  of  iron,  called  by  old 
chemists  Mars. 

“Why  should  the  Chalybes  or  Bilboa  boast 
Their  harden’d  iron;  when  our  mines  produce 
As  perfect  martial  ore?”  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier,  a  warrior,  a  martialist. 

“  Like  sturdy  martials.” 

Fuller:  David’s  Sinne,  s.  36. 

martial-law,  s.  Martial-law  is  an  arbitrary  law, 
proceeding  from  military  power  and  having  no 
immediate  or  legislative  sanction.  A  place,  dis¬ 
trict,  or  country  occupied  by  an  enemy  stands,  in 
consequence  of  the  occupation,  under  the  martial- 
law  of  the  invading  or  occupying  army,  whether 
any  proclamation  declaring  martial-law,  or  any 
public  warning  to  the  inhabitants,  has  been  issued 
or  not.  Martial-law  is  the  immediate  and  direct 
effect  and  consequence  of  occupation  or  conquest. 
The  presence  of  a  hostile  army  proclaims  its  mar¬ 
tial-law.  Martial-law  does  not  cease  during  the 
hostile  occupation  except  by  special  proclamation 
ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  by  special 
mention  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluding  the  war, 
when  the  occupation  of  a  place  or  territory  con¬ 
tinues  beyond  the  conclusion  of  peace  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  same.  Martial-law  in  a  hostile 
country  consists  in  the  suspension,  by  the  occupy¬ 
ing  military  authority,  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law 
and  of  the  domestic  administration  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  occupied  place  or  territory,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  military  rule  and  force  for  the 
same,  as  well  as  in  the  dictation  of  general  laws  as 
far  as  military  necessity  requires  the  suspension, 
substitution,  or  dictation.  The  commander  of  the 
forces  may  proclaim  that  the  administration  of  all 
civil  and  penal  law  shall  continue,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  as  in  times  of  peace,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  military  authority.  Martial-law  is 
simply  military  authority  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Military  oppres¬ 
sion  is  not  martial-law ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  power 
which  that  law  confers.  Martial-law  may  be  less 
stringent  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Much 
greater  severity  may  be  exercised  in  places  or 
regions  where  actual  hostilities  occur,  or  are  ex¬ 
pected  and  must  be  prepared  for.  To  save  the 
country  and  life  and  property  is  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  All  civil  and  penal  laws  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  their  usual  course  in  the  enemy’s  ter¬ 
ritory  under  martial  law,  unless  interrupted  or 
stopped  by  order  of  the  occupying  military  power. 
*  *  *  Whenever  feasible  martial  law  is  carried 
out  in  cases  of  individual  offenders  by  military 
courts,  but  sentence  of  death  shall  be  executed 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  executive,  pro¬ 
vided  the  urgency  of  the  case  does  not  require  a 
speedier  execution,  and  then  only  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  chief  commander. 

The  latest  instance  of  martial-law  being  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  United  States  was  on  July  8,  1894. 
The  President  having  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  interference  by  strikers  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  United  States  mail. 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIBENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combi¬ 
nations,  and  assemblages  of  persons  it  has  become  im¬ 
practicable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  enforce 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  within  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  city  of  Chicago  within  said  state;  and 

Whereas,  That  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
tecting  its  property  and  removing  obstructions  to  the 
United  States  mail  in  the  state  and  city  aforesaid,  the 
President  has  employed  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  Unitod  States; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  and 
all  persons  who  may  be  or  may  come  within  the  city 
and  state  aforesaid,  against  aiding,  countenancing,  en¬ 
couraging,  or  taking  any  part  in  such  unlawful  obstruc¬ 
tions,  combinations,  and  assemblages;  and  I  hereby  warn 
all  persons  engaged  in  or  in  any  way  connected  with  such 
unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  and  assemblages  to 
disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes 
on  or  before  12  o’clock  noon  on  the  9th  day  of  July  in¬ 
stant. 

The  proclamation  declaring  martial-law  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  decided  upon  after  a  full  discussion  in  the 
Cabinet  meeting.  This  is  the  action  which  General 
Miles  desired  from  the  beginning,  as  it  will  give 
him  more  ample  authority  in  the  city.— Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  July  9, 1894. 

*mar  -tial-I§m  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [English  martial; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial  or 
warlike ;  bravery ;  martial  exercise. 

*mar -ti3l-Ist,  *mar-tial-list  (ti  as  sh),  s. 
[Eng.  martial ;  -ist.\  A  warrior,  a  fighter,  a  soldier. 

"  mar-tial-ize  (ti  as  sh),  v.  t.  [English  martial; 
-ize.]  To  render  martial. 

“  [I]  trained  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  i. 


mar  -ti3l-l?  (ti  as  sh),  adv,  [Eng.  martial; 
•ly.]  In  a  martial  manner. 

“  Whilst  eyther  king  thus  martially 
Defends,  and  did  offend.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iri- 
mar  -tial-ness  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [English  martial; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial; 
martialism. 

mar -tin  (l),s.  [Fr.,  a  proper  name  applied  to 
various  birds  and  animals ;  thus,  martin-pdcheur— 
a  kingfisher;  oiseau  de  S.  Martin— the  ring-tail  or 
hen-harm.  ( Cotgrave .).] 

Ornith. :  Hirundo  urbica  (Linn.),  Chelidon urbica 
of  later  ornithologists,  the  Common  or  House  Mar¬ 
tin.  Like  its  cogener,  the  Swallow,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  it  builds  a  mud-nest  under  the  eaves  of 
houses  and  barns,  but  it  differs  from  the  Swallow 
in  having  a  conspicuous  white  band  across  the 
lower  back.  The  Sand  Martin  (IT.  riparia)  is  pale 
brown  above  and  white  below.  It  hollows  out 
galleries  in  the  banks,  where  it  nests  and  breeds. 
The  Sand  Martin  and  the  House  Martin  are  both 
birds  of  passage,  arriving  in  spring  and  departing 
toward  the  end  of  summer.  Cypselus  apus ,  the 
Swift  (q.  v.),  is  sometimes  called  the  Black  Martin. 
The  Purple  Martin  of  America  is  Hirundo  (or 
Progne)  purpurea.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  steel-blue ;  the  female  is  duller  in  color 
above,  brownish-gray  beneath.  The  Fairy  Martin 
of  Australia  isHirundo  ariel. 

mar  -tin  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grinding- 
tool,  consisting  of  a  brass  plate  with  a  flat  stone 
facing.  An  opening  through  the  plate  and  lining 
allows  sand  to  pass  through  and  insinuate  itself 
between  the  martin  and  the  stone  which  is  being 
ground ;  a  runner. 

*mar  -tln  (3),s.  [Flem.=an  ape.]  An  ape. 

“Who  knoweth  not  that  apes  men  martins  call?” 

A  Whip  for  an  Ape:  or  Martin  Displaced.  (1589.) 
Mar  -tin  (4),  s.  [A proper  name.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

Martin’s-shells,  s.pl. 

Ordn. :  Cast-iron  spherical  shells,  lined  with  loam 
and  cow-hair  and  filled  with  molten  iron.  Used  as 
incendiary  shells. 

*mar'-tln-et  (l),s.  [Fr.=a  dimin.  of  martin.'] 
[Martin  (1).]  The  bird  called  the  Martin  (q.  v.). 

“If  they  should  alight  upon  the  ground,  they  could  by 
no  means  raise  themselves  any  more,  as  we  see  those  birds 
which  have  but  short  feet,  as  the  swift  and  martinet,  with 
difficulty  do.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

mar’-tln-et  (2),  s.  [After  General  Martinet,  a 
very  strict  officer,  whom  Voltaire  describes  as  the 
regulator  of  the  French  infantry  under  Louis 
XIV.] 

Mil. :  A  strict  disciplinarian ;  an  officer  who 
exacts  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  discipline, 
or  to  firm  and  fixed  methods. 

“Our  Colonel’s  self — whom  men  did  call 
The  veriest  martinet.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Dead  Drummer. 

mar'-tin-et  (3),  mart  -net,  s.  [Fr.] 

Naut.:  A  small  line  on  the  leach  of  a  sail,  to 
assist  in  handling  it  in  furling. 

mar'-tln-et-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  martinet  (2) ;  -ism.] 
Rigid  or  severe  discipline;  the  enforcement  of 
strict  discipline. 

mar'-tln-gale,  mar  -tin-gal,  s.  [Fr.  martin¬ 
gale,  in  the  phrase,  chausses  ck  la  martingale^  an 
oddly-made  kind  of 
broeches,  named 
after  the  Martigaux 
(pi.  of  Martigal J,  the 
inhabitants  of  a 
place  called  Marti- 
ues,  in  Provence ; 
p.  martingal;  Ital. 
martinaala  =  an  old 
kind  of  hose.] 

1.  (See  extract.) 

“The  martingale,  in¬ 
vented  by  Evangelista, 
an  eminent  horseman 
of  Milan,  is  a  long 
strap,  or  thong  of 
leather,  the  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the 
girth,  between  the  fore 
legs,  and  the  other  to 
the  bit,  or,  which  is  the 
better  way,  should  have  a  thin  month-piece  of  its  own.”— 
Berenger:  History  of  Art  of  Horsemanship,  ch.  x. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  lower  stay  for  the  jib-boom  or  flying  jib- 
boom.  The  martingale  of  the  former  passes  from 
the  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  dolphin-striker,  and 
is  set  up  by  setting  taut  the  back-ropes  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  flying  jib-boom  martingale  passes  from 
the  end  of  the  spar,  is  rove  through  the  end  of  the 
dolphin-striker,  and  is  set  up  in  the  head  of  the 
ship. 


(2)  A  perpendicular  spar  under  the  bowspirit  end, 
>or  guying  down  the  headstays  of  a  ship, 

(3)  Sport. :  A  gambling  term  signifying  the  doub¬ 
ling  of  stakes  again  and  again,  until  the  player 
wins.  ( Thackeray :  Newcomes,  xxviii.) 

martingale-stays  or  guys,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Ropes  or  small  chains  stretched  to  the 
jib-boom  end  for  staying  it  down. 

Mar-ti’-nl,  s.  (See  the  compound.) 

TI  Martini-Henry  Rifle: 

Mil. :  It  is  a  combined  weapon,  the  barrel  being 
rifled  on  Henry’s  polygroove  system,  and  the  breech 
action  being  that  invented  by  Martini.  It  is  a  ham¬ 
merless  rifle  which  is  locked  by  the  closing  of  the 
breech  block,  which  drops  downward  by  the  action 
of  a  lever  that  rests  against  the  trigger-guard  when 
the  breech  is  closed.  The  action  of  opening  the 
breech  discharges  the  empty  cartridge,  which  is 
partly  formed  of  thin  sheet  brass,  with  a  solid  base- 
cup  containing  the  detonating  material,  which  also 
tends  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  powder-gas.  It 
has  a  very  flat  trajectory,  a  range  of  1,200  yards  for 
aimed  fire,  can  discharge  25  unaimed  shots  per 
minute,  has  good  penetration,  owing  to  its  long 
bullet  being  slightly  hardened  with  antimony,  and 
rarely  gets  out  of  order. 

Mar-tln-ique’  (que  as  k),  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Windward  Islands ;  it  belongs 
to  the  French. 

Martinique-frog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hy  lodes  martinicensis.  In  this  species  the 
metamorphosis  takes  place  within  the  egg.  When 
the  young  burst  forth  they  are  tiny  frogs,  with  a 
tail,  which  is  soon  absorbed. 

Mar’-tln-ist§,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  Russian  sect  which  rose  at  Mos¬ 
cow  under  Catherine  II.,  taking  their  name  from 
Martin,  a  Frenchman,  who  introduced  into  Russia 
the  doctrines  of  the  Mystics.  (Shipley.) 

Mar'-tln-mas,*mar-tin-masse,*mar-til-mas, 
*mar-ty-messe,  s.  [Compounded  of  the  proper 
name  Martin,  and  Eng.  mass.]  The  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  the  11th  of  November. 

“Families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provision,  then 
called  Martinmas  beef.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

mar'-tln§-lte,  subst.  [Named  after  Martins  of 
Halle  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  ;  Ger.  martinsit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  salt  (q.  v.)  containing  9’02  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Found  at  Stass- 
furth,  Prussia. 

2.  The  same  as  Kieserite  (q.  v.). 

*mar-tire,  *mar-tere,  s.  [Martyr,  «.] 

1.  A  martyr. 

2.  Martyrdom.  (Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 
*mar-tire,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Martyr,  v.] 
mar’-tlte,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after  the  planet 

Mars,  whose  sign  is  the  sign  of  iron,  but  more 
probably  after  Martins  the  traveler,  who  brought 
it  first  from  Brazil ;  Ger.  martit .] 

Min. :  A  sesquioxide  of  iron  crystallizing  in  the 
isometric  system,  in  octahedrons  like  magnetite; 
also  massive.  Hardness,  6-7  ;  specific  gravity,  4’809- 
4’832 ;  luster,  sub-metallic ;  streak,  reddish-  or  pur¬ 
plish-brown  ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Non-magnetic. 
Has  been  regarded  as  a  pseudomorph  after  magne¬ 
tite  (<*.  v.) ,  but  tbis  view  has  been  questioned,  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  very  extensive  beds  and  masses 
of  this  mineral  which  present  no  evidence  of 
pseudomorphic  action.  Dana  inclines  to  the  former 
view. 

mar'-tle-mas,  s.  [Martinmas.] 

mart -let,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  martinet  (1.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  martin. 

“The  fool  multitude  that  .  .  .  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

2.  Her.:  A  fanciful  bird  shaped  like  a  martin  or 
swallow,  but  represented  with  short  tufts  of 
feathers  in  the  place  of  legs.  It  is  the  difference  or 
distinction  of  a  fourth  son. 
mart  -net,  s.  [Martinet,  3.] 
mar-tyl'-a-mlne,  s.  [First  element  doubtful; 
Eng.  (xyl)yl,  and  amine.]  [Xenylamine.] 
mar-tyn  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Martyn, 
F.  R.  S.,  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge ;  he  died 
in  1768.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pedaliacese.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  Mexican  plants,  having  as  fruit  capsules  termi- 
nating  in  two  hooks.  Martynia  proboscidea,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  adheres  to  the  clothes  of  travelers  by 
its  hooked  spines.  M.fragrans  is  occasionally  seen 
in  gardens.  The  fruit  of  JIT.  diandra  is  sold  in  India 
as  an  antidote  to  scorpion  stings. 

mar'-tyr,  *mar-tere,  *mar-tir,  *mar-tire,  s, 
[A. S.  martyr,  from Lat.  martyr;  Gr.  martyr, martys 
=a  witness,  lit.=onewho  remembers,  from  the  same 
root  as  Eng.  memory  (q.  v.).] 


b6il,  b<S^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
•eian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eqfist.  pb  -  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deb 


masculine 


martyr 

1.  One  who  suffers  death  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  his  religion ;  one  who  by  his  death  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth ;  one  who  gives  up  his  life  rather 
than  renounce  his  religion. 

“In  those  days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr, 
who  was  slain  among  you.” — Rev.  ii.  13. 

2.  One  who  suffers  death  or  persecution  in  de¬ 
fense  of  any  cause. 

“For  these  humble  martyrs  of  passive  obedience  and 
hereditary  right  nobody  has  a  word  to  say.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

If  The  Church  recognizes  three  kinds  of  martyrs : 
Cl)  in  will  and  deed ;  (2)  in  will,  though  not  in  deed ; 
(3)  in  deed,  though  not  in  will.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  three  days  immediately  following  the  great 
festival  of  Christmas  commemorate  St.  Stephen,  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  the  Holy  Innocents,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  first  suffered  willingly  for  the  faith ;  the 
second  was  willing  to  suffer,  but,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  was  miraculously  delivered ;  the  third  suf¬ 
fered,  though  too  young  to  be  willing  so  to  do. 
Many  martyrs  find  a  place  in  the  English  Calendar ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  those  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Apostles,  none  has  popular  lessons.  The 
proper  color  for  Feasts  of  Martyrs  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  red. 

mar'-tyr,  *mar-tri,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Marty®,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  to  death  for  adherence  to  the  truth  or 
one’s  religion  ;  to  make  a  martyr  of. 

2.  To  murder,  to  destroy. 

“Here  his  abode  the  martyr’d  Phocion  claims 
With  Agis,  not  the  least  of  Spartan  names  ” 

Pope.-  Temple  of  Fame.  174. 

3.  To  torment,  to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  persecute, 
to  torture. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  martyrdom. 

mar  -tyr-dom,  *mar-tir-dam,  *mar-tir-dom, 
♦mar-tire-dome,  s.  [A.  S.  martyrddm,  from  mar- 
tyr= a  martyr.] 

1.  The  death  of  a  martyr ;  the  state  of  being  a  mar¬ 
tyr  ;  the  voluntary  suffering  of  death  or  persecution 
for  the  truth  or  one’s  faith. 

*2.  A  representation  or  picture  of  the  death  of  a 
martyr. 

*3.  A  church  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  mar¬ 
tyr  has  suffered.  [Martyry.] 

mar-tyr-I-za  -tion,  s.  [English  martyriz{e) ; 
• ation .]  The  act  of  martyrizing  or  martyring ;  the 
state  of  suffering  martyrdom. 

mar'-tyr-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  martyr’  -ize.]  To 
sacrifice  as  a  martyr ;  to  martyr ;  to  make  a  martyr 

of. 

mar'-tyr-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  martyr;  -ly.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom ;  martyr¬ 
like. 

♦mar-tVr-6-loge,  s.  [Martyrology.  Fr.  mar- 
tyrologe;  Ital.  &  Sp.  martirologio. ]  A  register  or 
list  of  martyrs. 

mar-tyr-6-log-Ic,  mar-tyr-6-lo£'-lc-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  martyrolog{y) ;  - ic ,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  martyrology ;  registering  or  registered  in  a  list  of 
martyrs. 

mar-tyr-ol'-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  martyrolog{y ) ; 
•ist;  Fr.  martyrologiste.]  One  versed  in  martyr¬ 
ology  ;  a  writer  or  compiler  of  a  martyrology. 

mar-tyr-ol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  martyr  (genit.  mar- 
tyros)  =  a  witness,  a  martyr,  and  logos=  a  discourse, 
a  treatise.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  list  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints,  with  brief  notices  of  their  life  and 
death,  together  with  the  mysteries  of  religion,  such 
as  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  &c.,  commemorated 
on  each  day  of  the  year.  It  is  simply  a  calendar, 
amplified  by  short  notices  of  the  subject  of  each 
feast.  In  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Church 
it  is  read  at  Prime.  It  was  formerly,  and  in  some 
orders  is  still,  read  in  the  monastic  chapter,  and 
not  in  choir. 

“  He  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  mar¬ 
tyrology.’’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

♦mar-tyr-ship,  s.  [Eng.  martyr ;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  martyr ;  martyrdom, 

“  [These]  now  will  willingly  allow  martyrship  to  those 
from  whom  they  wholly  withheld,  or  grudgingly  gave  it 
before.” — Fuller:  General  Worthies,  ch.  iii. 

tmar'-tyr-f ,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.,  see  extract.] 

“The  oratory  or  altar,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  was  anciently  denominated  either  a  Martyry,  from  the 
Greek  Marlyrion —confession  ...  or  Memorial,  be¬ 
cause  built  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.” — Rock:  Hierur - 
gia,  p.  279. 

mar'-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  maron= the  plant 
described  in  the  definition. 

Bot.:  Teucrium  marum,  Cat-thyme,  a  labiate 
which  grows  in  Spain.  It  was  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  compound  powder  of  asarabacca. 
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marum- camphor,  s. 

Chem.:  A  camphor  extracted  from  cat-thyme 
( Teucrium  marum),  by  distilling  the  dry  herb  with 
water.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline,  brit¬ 
tle  mass,  heavier  than  water,  and  possessing  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor  and  aromatic  taste. 

Ma’-rut,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  A  god  of  the  wind  worshiped  in 
Vedic  times. 

ma-rff  ’-ta,  s.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  marute ,  ma- 
rouette  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asteracese,  subtribe  Anthemi- 
dese.  Maruta  fcetida  is  acrid  enough  to  blister  the 
skin.  A  decoction  of  it,  in  the  dose  of  a  teacupful, 
tends  to  produce  copious  sweating.  ( Lindley .) 
M.  Cotula  is  more  generally  called  Anthemis  Cotula. 
[Anthemis.] 

mar  -vel,  *mar-vell,  *mar-vaile,  *mer-vaile, 
♦mer-veil,  s.  [Fr.  merveille,  from  mirus ,  from  Lat. 
mirabilia,  neut.  pi.  of  mirabilis=  wonderful ;  miror 
=to  wonder  at;  Sp.  maravilla;  Ital.  maravigtia ; 
Port,  maravilha .] 

1.  Anything  wonderful  or  astonishing ;  that  which 
causes  wonder  or  astonishment ;  a  wonder,  a  prod¬ 
igy. 

f2.  Wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  admiration. 
“Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  32. 

♦marvel-monger,  s.  One  who  deals  in  marvels ; 
one  who  writes  or  tells  marvelous  stories, 
marvel  of  Peru,  s. 

Bot. :  Mirabilis  Jalapa  and  the  genus  Mirabilis 
(q.  v.). 

mar -vel,  *mar-vail,  *mer-vaile,  *mer-vayle, 
♦mer-veil-len,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Marvel,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1 .  To  wonder,  to  be  astonished ;  to  be  struck  or 
filled  with  wonder,  astonishment,  or  amazement. 

2.  To  wonder,  to  be  curious  to  know. 

“  I  marvel  where  Troilus  is.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

3.  To  be  a  source  of  wonder  or  astonishment ;  to 
cause  wonder. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wonder  at,  to  be  astonished  at. 

2.  To  cause  astonishment  or  wonder  to;  to  sur¬ 
prise,  to  astonish. 

mar’-vel-ous,  *mar-vail-ous,  *mer-veil-ous, 
♦mer-vel-los,  *mar-vseyl-ouse,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr. 
merveilleux,  from  merveille= a  marvel;  Ital.  mara- 
viglioso ;  Sp.  maravilloso ;  Port,  maravilhoso .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Exciting  or  causing  wonder,  astonishment,  or 
amazement ;  astonishing,  strange,  wonderful. 

2.  Surpassing  or  exceeding  belief ;  not  to  be 
literally  believed ;  incredible. 

“The  marvelous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super-natu¬ 
ral,  and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods.” — Pope: 
Homer’s  Iliad,  (Pref.) 

B.  As  adv.:  Marvelously,  wonderfully,  exceed¬ 
ingly. 

“The  rogues  are  marvelous  poor.”  —  Shakesp.:  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

H  The  marvelous:  A  substantival  use  of  the 
adjective,  denoting  that  which  exceeds  natural 
power;  that  which  is  preternatural;  that  which 
exceeds  probability;  marvelous  or  incredible 
stories  or  statements ;  boastful  lying ;  as,  He  deals 
in  the  marvelous. 

mar -vel-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  marvelous;  -ly.] 
In  a  marvelous  manner  or  degree;  wonderfully, 
surprisingly,  astonishingly,  incredibly. 

mar -vel-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  marvelous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  marvelous ;  wonder¬ 
fulness,  incredibility. 

mar’-ver,  s.  [A  corruption  from  the  French 
marbre,  marble,  a  slab  of  that  material  being 
formerly  used.] 

Glass-making :  A  slab  of  marble  or  cast-iron^with 
a  polished  surface  and  supported  by  a  stand.  Upon 
it  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  a  cylindrical  shape.  It 
sometimes  has  concavities  for  shaping  glassware 
when  blowing. 

♦Mar  -y,  *Mar-ie,  excl.  [See  def.]  [Marry, 
excl.]  An  oath:  By  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mary-bud,  s.  The  marigold,  Calendula  officin¬ 
alis.  {Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3.) 

Mary-sole,  s. 

Ichth.:  According  to  Gunther?  Rhombus  megas¬ 
toma.  Called  also  the  Whiff,  Sail-fluke,  or  Carter ; 
but  Couch  considers  them  different.  Common  on 
the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

Mary’s-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Anastatica  hierochientica ;  (2)  Marian- 
thus,  one  of  the  Pittosporacew. 


Mar  -y-land  (or  mar  as  mer),  s.  [Named  from 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England.] 
One  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
nicknamed  “the  Old  Line  State.'1  Bounded  W.  by 
West  Virginia,  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  by  the  Potomac  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Area,  12,210  square  miles.  The  State  is  crossed  by 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  indented  by  Chesa¬ 
peake  bay.  Staple  productions :  corn,  wheat,  hay, 
tobacco,  peaches,  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  It 
has  valuable  coal  mines,  slate,  granite,  limestone 
and  sandstone  quarries.  The  most  important  man¬ 
ufactures  are  clothing,  flour,  fertilizers,  and  iron 
and  steel.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
canning  and  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  oysters, 
etc.  Principal  cities,  Baltimore,  the  metropolis; 
Cumberland,  and  Annapolis,  the  capital. 


Maryland  worm-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Spigelia  marylandica. 

Maryland  yellow-throat,  s. 

Ornith.:  Turdus  trichas  (Linn.)._  Trichas  per • 
sonatus  (Swainson),  a  passerine,  bird.  Common 
throughout  the  United  States,  going  southward  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 

mar-zu-o-to,  s.  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  spring-grain 
grown  in  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  which  is  used  for 
plaiting.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

ma-sar-i-dse,  mg,-sar’-i-de§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
masar{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  masc. 
and  fern,  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  sub¬ 
tribe  Diploptera.  The  antennee  have  apparently 
but  eight  articulations,  the  eight  forming  with  the 
preceding  one  an  almost  solid  knob. 

mas'-^L-ris,  6.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  masaomai— to  shoot  out  the  lip.  ( McNicoll .)]  . 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Masan* 
dse  (q.  v.).  The  abdomen  is  long. 

mas-ca-gnine,  mas'-ca-gnite  (gn  as  ny),  s. 
[Named  after  Prof.  Mascagni;  suff.  -ine;  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found  about  the 
volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  those  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  in  meal-like  crusts  and  stalactites.  Hard¬ 
ness,  2-2'5  ;  specific  gravity,  1‘72-1'73.  Color,  yellow 
ish-gray  or  lemon-yellow ;  taste,  bitter  and  pungent. 
Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid,  53;3 ; 
ammonia,  34'7  ;  water,  12.  Readily 
soluble  in  water. 

mas -cle,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
m&cle),  from  Lat.  macula=a  spot, 
a  mesh  of  a  net.] 

*1.  Old  Arm. :  A  lozenge-shaped 
plate  or  scale. 

2.  Her.:  A  bearing  in  the  form 
of  a  lozenge,  perforated  or  voided 
so  that  the  field  appears  through 
the  opening. 

mas'-cled  (cled  as  keld),  s.  [Eng.  mascl{e); 
- ed .]  Having  or  exhibiting  mascles. 

mascled-armor,  subst.  Armor  formed  of  small 
lozenge-shaped  plates  of  metal  fastened  on  a 
leathern  or  quilted 
tunic.  The  Norman 
soldiers  on  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  are 
represented  as 
wearing  such  armor 
mas  -cot,  s.  [Fr. 
mascotte  =  a  little 
sorcerer.]  One  who 
or  that  which  i  s 
supposed  to  bring 
good  luck. 

fmas'-cu-lar,  a. 

[Lat.  mascul{us)  = 
masculine;  English 
suff.  -ar.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as 
Masculine  (q.  v.). 

{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

♦mas'  -  cu-late, 

v.t.  [Lat.  TOasc«hts=male.] 


Mascle. 


Mascled-armor. 


To  make  strong, 
mas  -c\t-line,  *mas-cu-lyn,  a.  &  s.  [French 

masculin,  from  Lat.  masctdmits= masculine,  from 
masculus=ma\e ;  mas  =  male ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
masculino .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  male  sex;  not  female, 
not  feminine. 

“Pray  God, she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  L 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  intended  for  the  use  of  males. 

3.  Having  some  of  the  attributes  or  characteris¬ 
tic  qualities  of  the  male  sex. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wglf  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


taasculine-rhymes 

(1)  Strong,  brawny,  robust,  powerful ;  as,  mascu¬ 
line  strength  of  limb. 

(2)  Manly,  bold;  not  effeminate;  spirited. 

“Whose  verse  may  claim,  grave,  masculine,  and  strong, 
superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet’s  song.” 

Cowper:  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson. 
{3)  Bold,  forward,  coarse ;  unbecoming  a  woman. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  stamens. 

2.  Gram. :  Denoting  or  pertaining  to  the  gender 
-of  words  which  represent  or  are  appropriated  to 
’tilings  or  beings  of  the  male  sex  grammatically ; 
•■as,  a  masculine  noun. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  The  masculine  gender;  a  word  of  the 
■masculine  gen,der. 

masculine-rhymes,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Male 
Rhymes  (q.  v.). 

mas'-cu-llne-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  masculine;  -ly.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  masculine  manner ;  like  a  man. 

“  You  have  done  most  masculinely.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline ,  iii.  3. 

2.  Gram. :  As  a  masculine  word  or  phrase ;  in  a 
tnasculine  sense. 

‘‘Others  expound  eph  ho  to  signifie  masculinely,  and  to 
relate  to  Adam.”— Up.  Taylor:  Deus  Justificatus. 

mas -cu-line-ness,  s.  [Eng.  masculine;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  masculine  ;  a  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  attributes  or  qualities  of  man ;  mascu¬ 
linity. 

mas-CU-lin  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  masculinity,  from  mas- 
€MZin=masculine.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
masculine. 

mas  -cu-ly,  a.  [Eng.  mascle;  -y.) 

Heraldry :  Covered  over  with  mascles  conjoined, 
resembling  net-work. 

mas  -deu,  s.  [See  def.]  A  species  of  French  wine, 
from  Masdeu,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

♦maselin,  *mazerin,  *masaline,  *maslin, 
*mas-lyn,  *mest-ling,  s.  [A.  S.  mcestlen,  mceslen 
=brass  ;  mcestling—a  vessel  of  brass.] 

1.  A  mixed  metal,  probably  bronze. 

“The  leues  were  masalyne." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1,327. 

2.  A  cup  of  brass  ;  a  drinking-cup. 

3.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

ma§  -er,  s.  [Mazes.] 
maser-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  campestre. 

"“mash  (1),  s.  [Mesh.]  A  mesh  of  a  net. 

“To  defend  against  the  stings  of  bees,  have  a  net  knit 
with  so  small  mashes  that  a  bee  cannot  get  through.” — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

mash  (2),  s.  [Probably  of  English  origin;  cf. 
A.  S.  mexfcet  =  a  mashing-vat,  max-wyrte  =  wort, 
new  beer,  whence  max=masc,  probably=a  mixture ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  mash  =  brewers’  grains  ;  Sw. 
mash  =  grains,  mashe= to  mash;  Dan.  mash  —  a 
mash  ;  mash-kar—a  mashing-tub;  mceshe=to  mash ; 
North  Fries.  mash=g rains,  draff;  Ger.  meisch=a 
mash  :  vieischfass=&  mash-vat;  meischen= to  mash, 
to  mix  ;  Ir.  masgaim  =  to  mash,  to  infuse  ;  Gael. 
masg=to  mix,  to  infuse ;  measg— to  mix.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mass  of  ingredients  mixed,  blended,  or  beaten 
together  promiscuously  ;  a  mixture  of  bran  and  hot 
water  for  horses. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  mashing  or  mixing  sev¬ 
eral  ingredients  together. 

*3.  A  mess  ;  a  confused  mixture. 

“I  have  made  a  fayr  mash  on’t.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every 
Man  in  His  Humor,  iv.  11. 

*4.  A  mess,  a  trouble. 

“I  doubt  mainly  I  shall  be  i’  th’  mash  too.” 

Beaam.  &  Flet. :  The  Captain,  iii.  3. 

5.  A  disreputable  term  for  a  street  flirtation.  ( U. 
8.  Slang.) 

II.  Brewing:  Crushed  or  ground  grain,  malt,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  two,  steeped  in  hot  water  so  as  to 
obtain  an  infusion  consisting  of  the  saccharine 
portions.  The  resulting  solution  is  wort,  and  when 
decocted  with  hops  and  fermented  it  becomes  beer ; 
when  simply  fermented,  it  is  wash  for  distillation. 

mash-COOler,  subst.  A  stirring-trough  in  which 
mash  or  wort  is  stirred  to  expedite  the  cooling. 
The  rotary  vertical  shaft  has  its  fans  and  stirrers  ; 
the  former  cause  a  circulation  of  air,  and  the  latter 
stir  the  contents  of  the  shallow  circular  tube, 
mash-tub,  mash-tun,  mash-vat,  s. 

Brewing:  The  vat  or  cask  in  which  malt  is 
Steeped,  and  from  which  the  saccharine  solution  is 
drawn. 
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mash,  ii.  i.  [Mash  (2),  s.] 

I.  Ordinar-y  Language : 

I.  To  mix,  beat,  or  blend  into  a  confused  mass  or 
mixture. 

.*  I  1  tn’dre  be  yokes  of  fresh  and  new-laid  eggs, 
boil  d  moderately  hard  to  be  mingl’d  and  mash’d  with  the 
mustard,  oyl  and  vinegar.”— Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

o'  m°  bruise ;  to  crush  by  pressure  or  beating. 

3.  lo  charm  the  female  heart ;  to  effect  an  irregu¬ 
lar  acquaintance. 

II.  Brewing :  To  make  an  infusion  of  malt  by 
steeping  and  stirring  in  hot  water. 

“To  mash  the  malted  barley,  and  extract 
Its  flavor’d  strength.” — Dodsley:  Agriculture,  i. 
mash-al'-lah,  interj.  [Turk.  &  Pers.]  Praised 
be  Allah  I  Praised  be  God ! 

r,®r>  s-  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dandy,  a  fop ; 
a  lady-killer. 

“The  talk  around  them  will  fairly  match  in  mental 
vigor  the  ejaculations  of  the  gaming  table  or  the  race- 
course,  or  the  prattle  of  the  masher  between  the  acts.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph . 

mash -in g,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mash,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  beating  or 
mixing  into  a  confused  mass. 

II.  Brewing: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  an  infusion  of 
malt  (called  wort)  by  steeping  and  stirring  in  hot 
water. 

2.  The  quantity  of  malt  and  warm  water  so  mixed 
together. 

mashing-tub,  s. 

Brewing:  A  tub  or  vat  for  containing  the  mash  in 
breweries. 

*mashing-vat,  *meshing-fette,  s.  A  mash-vat 
or  tub. 

mash'-lum,  mash'-lin,  a.  &  s.  [Maselin.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mixed;  a  mixture  of  different  kinds 
of  grain. 

“The  mashlum  bannocks  will  suit  their  muirland 
stamachs  weel.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  subst. :  Mixed  grain,  mixed  food. 

mash  -jf,  a.  [Eng .mash;  -y.)  Of  the  nature  of 
a  mash ;  produced  by  mashing. 

“  The  country  floats, 

And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  699. 

mask,  masque,  *maske,  s.  [French  masque=a 
mask,  a  visor,  for  masquere,  from  Arab,  maskharat 
=a  buffoon,  a  fool,  a  jester,  a  sport,  from  sakhira— 
to  be  ridiculed;  Sp.  &  Port.  mascara= a  masker,  a 
mask.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  festive  entertainment;  a  revel. 

“After  whom  marcht  a  jolly  company, 

In  a  manner  of  a  maske,  enranged  orderly.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  6. 

2.  A  revel  or  entertainment  at  which  the  company 
was  masked ;  a  masquerade. 

If  In  these  senses  the  spelling  now  usually  adopted 
is  masque. 

*3.  A  revel,  a  mummery. 

“  This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world’s  vain 

mask, 

Content,  though  blind.”  Milton:  Sonnet  xvii. 

4.  A  cover  for  the  face,  either  for  purposes  of 
defense,  or  to  conceal  one’s  identity ;  a  visor ;  a 
face-covering  of  a  humorous  or  ludicrous  character. 

“Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never  so 
naturally  the  general  humor  of  a  character,  it  can  never 
suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to  every 
single  j>erson.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  Anything  used  or  adopted  as  a  disguise ;  a  pre¬ 
tense,  a  subterfuge. 

“Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  299. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the 
human  face  in  different  aspects,  employed  for 
various  purposes,  as  gargoyles,  antefix®,  outlets  of 
fountains,  keystones  of  arches,  on  walls  and  shields, 
&c.  According  to  the  style  of  decoration,  they  were 
either  noble  or  grotesque. 

2.  Fencing :  A  wire  cage  to  protect  the  face  from 
a  stray  cut  or  thrust  with  a  foil  in  fencing. 

3.  Factories :  [Inhaler,  II.] 

4.  Fort. :  A  cover  of  gabions  or  earth  to  protect 
workmen  in  constructing  a  battery,  or  a  screen  for 

ci  b&ttsryi 

5.  Music  &  Theat. :  (See  extract.) 

“A  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  in  which  origi¬ 
nally  the  performers  wore  masks  of  peculiar  forms  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  allegorical  characters  assumed.  In  many 
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instances  „iie  „.^sgue  had  no  definite  design  or  plot,  but 
depended  for  its  success  upon  the  occasion  for  which  it 
was  written,  the  wit  of  the  poet  who  furnished  the  words, 
the  skill  of  the  musician  who  supplied  the  music,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  machinist  and  scene  painter  by  whom 
the  stage  effects  were  produced.  The  early  masques  were 
simply  acted  pageants.”  ( Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

♦mask-house,  s.  A  house  for  masquerades  or 
masques. 

mask-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Alonsoa,  a  genus  of  Scrophularia. 
mask  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mask,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  .  Lit.:  To  cover  with  a  mask,  either  for  defense 
against  injury  or  to  conceal  identity. 

“Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she; 

But  being  masked  he  was  not  sure.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disguise,  to  cover,  to  conceal,  to  hide. 

“Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 

For  sundry  weighty  reasons.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

II.  Milit. :  To  cover. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masquerade ;  to  go  about  in 
masquerade. 

“And  then  we  masked.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  tmd  Juliet,  i.  6. 

2.  To  be  disguised  in  any  way. 
mask  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mask,  v.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  mask,  to  infuse. 

“  But  I  hope  your  honors  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to 
the  palace,  and  I  maun  gang  and  mask  it  for  you.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  in  a  state  of  infusion, 
masked,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mask  (1),  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Wearing  a  mask  ;  disguised,  concealed. 

“  The  masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  theater.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Bewildered. 

“Leaving  him  more  masked  than  he  was  before.” — Ful¬ 
ler:  Holy  War,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Having  the  upper  and  lower  lip  of  an  irregular 
gamopetalous  corolla  pressed  together  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  face  of  a  grinning  animal.  Example, 
Antirrhinum.  Called  also  Personate. 

2.  Having  its  real  nature  concealed. 

masked-ball,  s.  A  ball  at  which  the  company 
wear  masks,  or  appear  in  masquerade. 

masked-battery,  s. 

Fort. :  A  battery  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
enemy  by  mantlets,  bushes,  or  other  screen. 

masked-crab,  s. 

Zobl.:  Corystes  cassivelaunus,  common  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coasts.  The  marks  on  the  carapace 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  human  face,  whence  its 
popular  name.  It  lies  buried  in  the  sand,  with  only 
the  antenn®  visible  above  the  surface.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  type  ;  many  representatives  of  it  are  found 
in  the  Gault  and  Greensand.  [Pala;ocorystes.] 

masked-finfoot,  s. 

Ornith.:  Podica  personata ,  one  of  the  Rallid®, 
from  Burmah  and  Malacca. 

masked-gull,  s. 

Zobl. :  Larus  capistratus,  sometimes  called  the 
Brown-headed  or  Lesser  Brown-headed  Gull.  In 
its  summer  plumage  the  hair-brown  feathers  about 
the  head  form  a  complete  mask. 

masked-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Callithrix  personata,  a  Brazilian  monkey 
with  yellow-gray  hair,  the  head  and  the  hands 
blackish,  the  tail  reddish. 

masked-pig,  s. 

Zobl. :  Sus  pliciceps.  Its  popular  name  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  deeply  furrowed  skin,  which  Darwin 
compared  to  the  plates  on  the  Indian  Rhinoceros. 

♦mas'-kel,  s.  [Mascle.]  A  kind  of  lace  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

mas’-kel-^n-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Mas- 
kelyne;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  distorted 
cubic  grains  in  the  Sherghotty  meteorite.  Hard¬ 
ness,  about6’5.  Composition :  Silica,  54’3 ;  alumina, 
24’8 ;  proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  iron,  4’7  ;  lime,  11T  ; 
soda,  4’9 ;  potash,  1*2.  This  corresponds  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  labradorite  (q.  v.). 


b5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
'Clan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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mask'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mask  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  A  mask. 

“  Cause  them  to  be  deprehended  and  taken  and  their 
maskers  taken  otf.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  758. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  mask ;  one  who  plays  a  part 
in  a  masquerade. 

“Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 

To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  brido.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

♦mask  -er,  v.  t.  [Maskee,  s.]  To  mask,  to  hide, 
to  cover. 

♦mask'-er-jr,  *mask-ar-y,  s.  [Eng.  masker;  -?/.] 
The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker;  showy  array, 
masquerade. 

♦mas -kin,  s.  [English  mass  (2),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
- kin.']  The  mass. 

mask'-Ing  U), pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mask  (1) ,  n.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  appropriate  to  a 
masque  or  masquerade. 

“What  masking  stuff  is  here?’’ 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  concealing  with  or  as 
■with  a  mask. 

2.  Masquerading. 

“With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing, drinking,  masking.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  i. 

mask -lag  (2),pr.  par.  or  a.  [Mask  (2),  u.] 
masking-pat,  s.  A  tea-pot.  {Scotch.) 

“  Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin’  -pat 
And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man.” 

Burns:  A  Fragment. 

maS'-kl-nonge,  s.  [The  Algonquin  name.] 
Ichthy. :  Esox  estor,  an  immense  pike,  caught  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Bartlett 
remarks  that  he  saw  one  “taken  at  Kingston  up¬ 
ward  of  four  feet  in  length.”  Dr.  Richardson  says 
that  he  found  none  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
Hudson’s  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea.  [Muskellunge.] 
mas-lack,  subst.  [Turk,]  A  stimulant  prepared 
from  opium,  and  much  used  in  Turkey, 
mas-lin,  a.  &  s.  [Maselin.] 
ma’-son,  ♦mas-cun,  s.  [0.  Pr.  macon,  masson ; 
Fr.  macon,  from  Low  Lat.  macionem,  acc.  of  macio 
=a  mason,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin;  M.  H.  Ger. 
mazzo=  a  mason;  Ger.  steinmetz=  a  stone-mason, 
prob.  from  M.  H.  Ger.  meizen;  O.  H.  Ger.  meizan= 
to  hew,  to  cut ;  Ger.  meisel=  a  chisel.] 

1.  A  builder  in  stone ;  a  workman  whose  business 
is  to  lay  stone  or  brick  in  building;  a  worker  in 
stone. 

“  Obedient  to  the  mason’s  call 
They  roll  the  stone,  and  raise  the  wall.” 

Cambridge:  Apology  for  writing  Verse. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons 

(<!•  v.). 

mason-bee,  s. 

Zo&logy :  Chalicodoma  viuraria  (Reaumur).  It 
builds  a  nest,  of  fine  sand  grains  firmly  united  by  a 
salivary  secretion,  upon  the  surface  of  walls.  This 
species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Osmia  (q.  v.). 

♦mason-lodge,  s.  A  room  or  place  where  a  fra¬ 
ternity  of  freemasons  hold  their  meetings, 
mason-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Odynerus  murarius,  a  solitary  wasp, 
which  in  June  and  July  excavates  a  hole  in  the  sand 
or  the  plaster  of  a  wall,  and  at  the  entrance  builds 
a  tube  about  two  inches  long.  The  cement  is 
formed  by  moistening  the  detached  grains  with 
water,  which  it  disgorges.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  hole,  laying  up  caterpillars  stung  half  dead  for 
support  to  its  own  larvae  when  hatched.  In  turn 
these  wasp  larvae  often  fall  a  prey  to  ichneumons. 

♦ma'-son,  v.t.  [Fr.  maconner,  fr.  macon— a  ma¬ 
son.]  To  construct  of  masonry;  to  build  of  stone. 

“  Masoned  and  wrought©  of  diverse  stones.”— Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 
ma’-soned,  a.  [Eng.  mason ;  -e<J.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  field  or  charge  which  is  di¬ 
vided  with  lines  in  the  nature  of  a  wall  or  building 
of  stones. 

ma-son'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  mason,  s. ;  -<c.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  freemasons  or  freemasonry ;  as,  a  masonic 
lodge. 

ma  -son-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Owen  Mason  ;  suff. 
-ite  [Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  chloritoid  (q.  v.),  found  in 
very  broad  plates  of  a  dark-green  color,  in  Rhode 
Island. 

ma  -son-ry,  s.  [Fr.  maconnerie,  from  maconner 
=to  do  masons’  work.] 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  mason ;  the  art  of  so 
arranging  stones  or  brick  as  to  produce  a  regular 
construction.  The  masonry  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 


stones  employed,  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
in  length.  They  were  laid  without  mortar.  The 
Cyclopean  or  earlier  masonry  of  the  Greeks,  some 
remains  of  which  exist  in  the  walls  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns,  was  formed  of  large  and  irregularly  shaped 
masses  of  stone,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
smaller  stones.  In  a  few  of  the  earlier  English 
buildings,  considered  by  some  to  be  Saxon,  the 
quoins,  the  door,  and  window -jambs,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  some  other  parts,  were  formed  of  stones  alter¬ 
nately  laid  flat  and  set  up  endwise ;  the  latter  were 
usually  much  longer  than  the  others.  This  is 
termed  “  long  and  short  ”  work. 

“Stones  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instruments  of  ma¬ 
sonry.” — Hume:  On  the  Understanding,  §  11. 

2.  The  work  executed  by  a  mason. 

“The  lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry, 

A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day.” 

Longfellow:  Lighthouse. 

3.  The  craft,  mysteries,  or  principles  of  Free¬ 
masonry  (q.  v.). 

ma-soo ’-la,  mas-soo -lUi  rngt-sfi'-lah.  subst. 
[Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  boat  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  adapted 
to  be  beached  on  the  surf-beaten  shore.  The  planks 
are  sewed  together  with  coir,  over  wads  of  the 
same  material  which  press  upon  the  seams.  They 
are  30  to  35  feet  long,  10  to  11  feet  beam,  7  to  8  feet 
deep,  and  are  rowed  by  twelve  men,  oars  double 
banked,  and  a  steersman  with  an  oar  at  the  stern. 
mas-6-pin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem.:  C^HigCB.  A  resinous  body,  obtained 
from  a  tree  called  Dschilte,  growing  in  Mexico.  It 
is  a  snow-white  pulverulent  substance  without 
taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
white  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  155°,  and  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  glassy,  brittle,  yellow  substance. 

mas  -o-rlte,  s.  [Eng.  masor(a);  -ite.']  One  of 
the  writers  of  the  MTasora  ;  one  who  adheres  to  the 
traditional  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

“The  Masorites  extended  their  care  to  the  vowels.” — 
Mather:  Vindication  of  the  Bible,  p.  257. 
masque,  s.  [Mask,  s.] 
masqu  -er  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Maskee,  s.] 


masqu  -er-ade  (qu  as  K),*s.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  masca- 
rade ;  ltal.  mascherata.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  persons  wearing  masks,  and 
amusing  themselves  in  various  ways ;  a  revel  in 
which  the  company  is  masked ;  a  masked  ball. 

“The  world’s  a  masquerade /  the  maskers  you,  you,  you.” 

Goldsmith:  Epilogue  to  The  Sisters. 

2.  Disguise. 

“  The  pains  that  have  made 

Poor  Winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masquerade.” 

Wordsworth:  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale. 

*3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback,  performed 
by  squadrons  of  horse. 

masqu’-er-ade  (qu  as  k),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Masquee- 
ade,  s.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wear  a  mask ;  to  take  a  part  in  a  masquer¬ 
ade. 

2.  To  go  in  disguise. 

“A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the 
woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  in  a  lion’s  skin.”— 
V Estrange:  Fables. 


*B.  Trans.:  To  put  in  disguise ;  to  disguise. 

masqu -er-ad-er  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  masquer  - 
ad(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one  who  takes 
part  in  a  masquerade  ;  one  who  wears  a  disguise. 


“  The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  equipt, 

Out  sallies.”  Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  860. 

mass  (1),  *masse  (1),  s.  [Fr.  masse,  from  Lat. 
massa= a  mass,  prob.  from  Gr.  maza=a  barley- 
cake,  from  masso=to  knead.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  body  of  matter,  collected,  concreted,  or 
formed  into  one  lump ;  a  lump.  (Applied  to  any 
solid  body.) 

“  One  common  mass  composed  the  mold  of  man.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  502. 

*2.  A  collective  body  or  aggregation  of  fluid  mat¬ 
ter. 

“A  deepe  masse  of  continuall  sea  is  slower  sturred  to 
rage.” — Savile:  Tacitus;  Agricola,  p.  188. 

3.  A  heap  ;  a  great  quantity  or  amount. 


“Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife’s  attire 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publio  treasury.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 
♦4.  Bulk,  size,  magnitude. 

“  This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

5.  The  body  of  things  considered  collectively  ;  the 
general ;  the  main  body  or  part ;  as,  the  mass  of  the 
people. 


11.  Technically : 

1.  Physics:  The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body 
contains.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  its 
volume,  but  is  precisely  proportioned  to  its  weight, 
the  assumption  being  made  that  weight  arises  from 
a  greater  quantity  of  matter  being  compressed  into 
a  limited  space.  Two  bodies  are  said  to  have  equal 
masses  if  when  placed  in  opposite  scales  in  vacua 
they  exactly  balance  each  other.  The  mass  of  the 
unit  of  volume  in  any  body  of  equal  density 
throughout  is  the  measure  of  this  density.  If  m 
equal  the  mass  of  a  body,  v  its  volume,  and  d  its 
density,  then  m=vd.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  mass  is 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  gram.  While  weight 
varies  with  latitude  and  other  circumstances,  mass 
is  invariable.  [Avoiedupois.] 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Collections  of  anything  in  unusual 
quantity,  as  the  pollen  masses  in  Orchidacese  and ' 
Asclepiadacese. 

If  (1)  Measures  of  mass:  A  grain,  an  ounce,  a 
pound,  a  ton. 

(2)  The  masses:  The  great  or  main  body  of  the 
people;  especially  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes ;  the  populace. 

“His  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  masses.” — Hannay: 
Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

mass-meeting,  s.  A  large  or  general  meeting 
called  for  some  specific  purpose.  Mass-meetings 
were  first  talked  of  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1840,  when  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

mass  (2), •♦masse  (2),  *messe,  s.  [A.  S.  mossse— 
(1)  the  mass,  (2)  a  church-festival,  from  Low  Lat. 
missa=(  1)  a  dismissal,  (2)  a  mass;  generally  ex¬ 
plained  by  supposing  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
words  ite,  missa  est=go,  the  congregation  is  dis¬ 
missed,  from  missus,  pa.  par.  of  mitto= to  send,  to 
dismiss;  Fr.  messe;  ltal.  missa ;  Sp.  misa;  Dut. mis, 
missa;  Ger.  &  Dan.  messe;  Sw.  &  Icel.  messa.] 

1.  Roman  Theol.  <&  Ritual :  “The  perpetual  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  new  covenant,  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  really  and  truly  offered  to 
God  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine.”  (Gosch- 
ler.)  According  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  instituted 
by  Our  Lord  at  his  last  supper  (Luke  xxii.  19) ;  it 
must  be  offered  to  God  alone ;  was  signified  in 
Malachi  i.  11 ;  is  the  same  sacrifice  with  that  of  the 
Cross ;  there  is  one  priest  of  both,  for  the  celebrant 
uses  not  his  own  words,  but  those  of  Jesus  Christ; 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  propitiation,  and 
available  for  the  living  and  the  dead  (pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.). 
There  is  an  obligation  on  all  Christians  of  the 
Roman  Obedience  to  hear  mass  on  all  Sundays  and 
holydays  of  obligation. 

“  Buried  .  .  .  with  gorgeous  obsequies. 

And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  queen.” 

Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  1,326. 

2.  Music:  A  setting  of  certain  portions  of  the 
mass  to  music;  the  portions  of  the  mass  usually 
set  to  music — namely,  the  Eyrie,  the  Gloria,  the 
Credo,  the  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei.  An  Offer¬ 
tory  and  Benedictus  are  sometimes  added  to  these 
numbers.  Masses  are  designated  musically  after 
the  key  in  which  they  commence,  as  Beethoven 
in  D ;  and  liturgically,  according  to  the  character 
and  solemnity  of  the  accompanying  ceremonial. 

If  1.  Capitular  Mass :  The  High  Mass  on  Sundays 
or  holydays  of  obligation  in  collegiate  churches. 

2.  Conventual  Mass :  The  mass  which  the  rectors 
of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  are  bound 
to  have  celebrated  every  day  solemnly  and  with 
music  after  tierce.  It  must  be  applied  for  bene¬ 
factors. 

3.  High  Mass:  [High-mass.] 

4.  Low  Mass:  [Low-mass.] 

5.  Manual  Mass:  A  mass  said  for  the  intention  of 
a  person  who  gives  an  alms. 

6.  Mass  of  the  Prcesanctified :  [Prasanctified.] 

7.  Midnight  Mass :  The  last  of  the  three  masses 
said  on  Christmas  eve. 

8.  Missa  Cantata:  A  mass  sung,  but  without  dea¬ 
con  and  sub-deacon.  It  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  ceremonies  proper  to  High  Mass  (q.  v.),  though 
in  some  places  the  use  of  incense  is  permitted. 

9.  Missa  Catechumenorum :  MassforCatechumens. 
At  first,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  prayers  and 
ceremonies  of  mass  as  far  as  the  offertory,  when  the 
catechumens  took  their  departure;  afterward  it 
came  to  signify  a  special  service,  to  which  cate¬ 
chumens  and  penitents,  and  even  Jews  and  pagans, 
were  admitted.  (Goschler.)  [Discipline  of  the 
Seceet.] 

10.  Missa  Fidelium:  Mass  of  the  Faithful.  A 
name  given  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  mass, 
from  which  in  the  early  Church  catechumens  were 
excluded. 

U.Missa  Sicca:  Dry  mass.  This  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a  mass,  for  there  is  neither  consecration 
nor  communion.  It  is  now  disused,  except  as  a 
means  of  familiarizing  persons  about  to  be  ordained 
with  the  ceremonies  of  High  Mass. 

12 . Parochial  Mass:  The  mass  said  on  Sundays 
and  holydays  of  obligation  by  a  parish  priest  or  th« 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mariDe;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  ’  =  kw 


mass-bell 


mast-tackle 
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priest  in  charge  of  a  quasi-parish  [Mission],  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  whose  pastor  he  is.  For 
this  mass  he  can  take  no  stipend  (q.  y.). 

13.  Private  Mass :  A  mass  said  by  a  priest  for  his 
own  devotion,  and  not  to  satisfy  any  obligation. 
There  must  be  at  least  one  server.  Solitary  masses 
are  strictly  forbidden. 

14.  Public  Mass:  A  mass  to  which  the  faithful  of 
both  sexes  are  admitted.  Such  masses  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  monasteries. 

15.  To  hear  mass:  To  be  present  at  mass;  to 
assist  at  the  celebration  of  mass. 

“They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rode  away. 

Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  414. 

16.  Votive  Mass:  A  mass  which  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  office  of  the  day,  but  is  said  according 
to  the  choice  ( votum )  of  the  celebrant.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  feasts  of  dpuble  rank,  and  a  few  days  spe¬ 
cially  excepted  votive  masses  cannot  be  said. 

mass-bell,  s.  The  bell  rung  during  a  mass;  a 
sanctus-bell. 

mass-book,  s.  A  missal  or  Roman  Catholic 
service-book. 

mass-house,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

*mass-priest,  *masse-priest,  s.  Originally  a 
priest  whose  functions  were  confined  to  saying 
mass,  either  in  a  religious  house  or  in  a  chantry,  for 
the  repose  of  a  soul  of  a  benefactor.  As  a  rule, 
these  clerics  knew  little  theology,  and  hence  the 
name  came  to  have  an  opprobrious  meaning. 

mass,  v.  t,  [Mass  (1),  8.] 

1.  To  gather  or  collect  in  a  mass  or  masses ;  to 
assemble  in  crowds. 

*2.  To  strengthen,  as  a  building,  for  the  purposes 
of  fortification.  {Hayward.) 

♦mass,  v.  i.  [Mass  (2),  s.]  To  celebrate  mass. 

Mass-a-Qhu  -setts,  s.  [Named  from  a  tribe  of 
Am.  Indians.]  One  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Bay  State.” 
Bounded  W.  by  New  York,  N.  by  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  S.  by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Atlantic.  Area,  8,315  square  miles.  The  State  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Connecticut  river. 
The  coast  line  is  indented  with  deep  and  extensive 
bays,  having  excellent  harbors.  In  shipping  it 
ranks  second  only  to  New  York.  The  means  of 
internal  communication  are  ample,  through  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  railways  and  several  navigable 
rivers.  It  has  flourishing  manufactures,  commerce 
and  fisheries,  and  its  educational  institutions  are  of 
the  highest  order.  The  climate  varies  according  to 
elevation,  but  is  generally  dry  and  healthy.  Prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  Boston,  the  capital  and  metropolis ; 
Worcester,  Taunton,  Springfield,  Lynn,  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Fall  River,  Holyoke  and  Cambridge. 

mas  -s<i-cre  (ere  asker),  s.  [Fr.,  probably  from 
Low  Ger.  matsen= to  maul,  to  kill.] 

1.  Th  e  slaughter  or  butchery  of  numbers  of  human 
beings ;  indiscriminate  killing  or  slaughter,  espe¬ 
cially  without  authority  or  necessity  ;  carnage. 

*2.  Murder.  {Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  3.) 

IT  Massacre  of  the  Innocents :  [Innocent,  II.] 

mas  -S£L-cre  (ere  as  ker),  v.  t.  [Fr.  massacrer , 
from  massacre^ a  massacre.] 

1.  To  butcher;  to  kill  or  slaughter  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  nations. 

2.  To  kill  in  any  way. 

*mas  -sa-crer,  s.  [Eng.  massacr{e) ;  -er.)  One 
who  massacres. 

mass  -age  (age  aslg),  s.  [Gr.  masso= to  work 
with  the  hands,  to  knead  dough,  or  Arab.  mass=  to 
press  softly.] 

Surg. :  A  scientific  method  of  curing  disease  by 
systematic  manipulations  comprising:  1.  Surface 
friction  ( effleurage ) ;  2.  A  form  of  kneading  (petris¬ 
sage)  ;  3.  Manipulations  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
{massage  a  friction)  ;  and  4.  A  kind  of  striking  or 
percussion  with  the  hands  {tapotement) .  These 
procedures  are  combined  according  to  definite 
rules,  and  the  treatment  is  found  useful  in  paraly¬ 
sis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  joint  diseases,  &c.  It 
is  used  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  under  the 
name  of  lomi-lomi,  and  in  Tonga  is  called  toogi- 
toogi,  mili,  or  fota. 

massage-parlor,  s.  The  name  given  in  this 
country  to  institutions  in  which  massage  treatment 
is  given  patients.  They  are  in  most  of  our  larger 
cities  under  police  special  regulation. 

Mas-sa  -I1-3.,  s.  [Massilia.] 

Mas-sa'-ll-3.n§,  s.  pi.  [Messaxian.] 
mas-sa-sau'-g3,,  s.  [Indian  name(?).] 

Z06I.:  The  Prairie  Rattlesnake.  Crotalophorus 
tergeminus  (Say).  Habitat,  from  Ohio  to  Michigan, 
westward.  It  has  large  scutes  on  the  head,  and  the 
rattle  is  much  smaller  than  in  other  species. 


Mas  -se  -na,  s.  [Perhaps  named  after  Marshal 
Massena,  who  failed  before  Wellington’s  lines  at 
Torres  Vedras,  and  had  to  retreat  from  Portugal.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Massena-trogon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Trogon  massena,  a  species  from  tropical 
South  America.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  dark 
bronze-green  above,  with  the  smaller  wing  feathers 
speckled  white  and  black,  and  the  belly  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  carmine. 

mas-se  j  s.  Billiards.  A  strike  made  with  the 
cue  held  perpendicularly  to  avoid  hitting  a  ball  that 
is  in  the  way. 

*mas-ser,  s.  [Eng.  mass  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  A  priest 
who  celebrates  mass. 

mas  -se-ter,  s.  [Gr.,  from  masaomai=to  chew.] 
Anat. :  The  masseter  muscle,  short,  thick,  and 
quadrilateral,  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibers, 
superficial  and  deep,  and  forming  one  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  group  of  muscles. 

mas-se-ter’-Ic,  mas'-se-ter-Ine,  a.  [English 

masseter;  -ic,-ine.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  masse¬ 
ter.  Thus  there  are  a  masseteric  vein,  artery,  nerve, 
and  fascia. 

mas  -si-cot,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  Protoxide  of  lead  having  a  scaly  crystalline 
structure.  Hardness,  2;  specific  gravity,  8;  when 
pure,  9’2-9-36.  Color,  sulphur  to  orpiment  yellow, 
sometimes  reddish.  Crystallization  orthorhombic, 
Found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Mexico. 

Mas-sil'-i-a.,  Mas-sa'-ll-g,,  s.  [The  ancient 
name  of  Marseilles.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  20.] 

Mas-sil-i-an§,  s.  pi.  [From  Massilia,  the  Latin 
name  of  Marseilles.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  founded  by  John  Cassian  or 
Cassianus,  who,  coming  from  the  East  to  Marseilles, 
erected  a  monastery  there.  He  modified  the  Augus- 
tinian  tenets.  His  views  were  called  by  his  adver¬ 
saries  Semipelagian  (q.  v.). 

*mas'-sl-ness,  s.  [English  massy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  massy ;  massiveness  ;  great 
weight  and  bulk. 

mass'-ive,  a.  [Fr.  massif,  from  masses  &  mass.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Forming  or  consisting  of  a  great  mass;  heavy 
and  thick ;  weighty,  ponderous,  having  great  size 
and  weight. 

2.  Great,  mighty.  {Longfellow:  Builders.) 

II.  Min. :  In  mass  so  imperfectly  crystallized  that 
there  is  no  regular  form. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  massive  and  bulky, 
see  Bulky. 

mas  -sive-l^,  adv.  [English  massive ;  -ly.\  In  a 
massive  manner. 

mas  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  massive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  massive, 
mgis-soo  -la,  s.  [Masoola.] 
mas-so  -rah,  ma-so  -rah,  fmas-so'-reth  fma- 
so-reth,  s.  [Heb.  massorah,  massoreth,  masoreth 
—  tradition,  from  Aramaean  masar= to  give  over,  to 
transmit  orally.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Massorah  is  a  marginal 
directory,  indicating  on  almost  every  line  in  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  bibles  how  the  letters,  words, 
forms,  and  phrases  are  to  be  written,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  rules  laid  down  by  those  who  com¬ 
piled,  preserved,  and  transmitted  the  canon  and  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures.  Every  spurious  letter  or 
redundant  word,  every  vari  ation  in  the  vowel  points, 
accents,  or  in  repetition  of  a  phrase,  and  every  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  construction  over  which  the  copyist  is 
likely  to  blunder,  and  which  have  been  the  great 
source  of  the  various  readings,  are  most  carefully 
noted  ;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  multiplying 
the  codices  are  warned  against  the  passages  in 
question  that  here  there  is  a  peculiar  phenome¬ 
non  which  is  not  to  be  made  conformable  to  the 
ordinary  reading.  The  Massorah  also  gives  the 
various  readings  contained  in  standard  MSS.  of  the 
Bible— viz.,  the  Codex  Hillali,  the  Jericho  Codex,  the 
Muggah  Codex,  the  Sinai  Codex,  &c.  It  was  at  first 
traditionally  transmitted  by  the  authorized  and 
professional  scribes,  who  afterward  committed  it 
to  writing. 

mas-so -ret-ic,  mas-o-ret'-ic,  mas-so-ret’-ic- 
3J,  a.  [Eng.  masoret[h) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Massorah ;  as,  the  massoretical  rules  or 
rubrics,  the  massoretic  vowel  points  or  accents,  the 
massoretic  text— i.  e.,  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Script¬ 
ures  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Massorah. 

mas  -soy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  a  native 
name.]  (See  the  compound.) 
massoy-bark,  s. 

Bot.,  <£c. :  The  bark  of  Laurus  burmanni.  It 
resembles  cinnamon  in  flavor,  and,  when  powdered, 
is  much  used  by  the  Japanese. 


massoy-camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  A  camphor  obtained  from  massoy-bark, 
by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is 
colored  yellow  by  nitric  acid. 

massoy-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  two  volatile  oils  present 
in  massoy-bark,  the  one  being  heavier,  the  other 
lighter  than  water.  _  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  both  are  colored  red  by 
nitric  acid.  , 

*mas-su-elle,  *mas-u-el,  s.  [Fr.  massue— a 
club.]  A  club  or  mace  used  by  soldiers  during  the 
Crusades. 

mas  -sy,  a.  [Eng.  mass  (1);  -y.]  Massive;  con¬ 
sisting  of  or  forming  a  great  mass;  ponderous, 
bulky.  {Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.) 


mast(l),s.  [A.  S.  mcest—the  stem  of  a  tree,  a 
bough,  a  mast;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mast;  Sw.,  Ger.  & 
Dan.  mast ;  Icel.  mastr;  Fr.  mat ;  Port,  masto, 
mastro.  ] 

Naut.:  A  long  spar  of  timber,  iron,  or  steel, 
placed  amidship,  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  the 
keelson,  and  serving  to  support  the  yards  and 
gaffs  to  which  the  sails  are  bent.  A  mast  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  piece  is  a  pole-mast.  Masts  are  also 
known  as  single-tree  masts  or  made  masts.  Masts 
for  large  vessels  are  composed  of  several  pieces, 
about  one  foot  square,  with  rounded  segmental 
lengths  on  the  outside,  and  the  whole  encircled  at 
intervals  by  hoops.  The  middle  tree  is  the  spindle. 
The  fishes  are  the  side-trees.  With  two  masts:  The 
larger  is  the  main-mast,  the  smaller  is  the  fore¬ 
mast  or  the  mizzen-mast,  according  to  its  position 
relatively  to  the  main-mast.  Brigs,  brigantines, 
and  schooners  have  fore  and  main  masts.  The 
ketch  and  the  yawl  have  main  and  mizzen  masts. 
With  three  masts,  they  are  called  fore,  main, 
mizzen  ;  with  four  masts  they  are  called  fore,  main, 
mizzen  (main-mizzen),  and  jiggermast  (bonaventure- 
mizzen) .  Iron  masts  are  made  hollow,  the  plates  of 
the  shell  being  single-riveted  at  the  longitudinal 
joints  and  double-riveted  at  the  circular  jointsc 
Internal  stiffening  ribs  and  braces  prevent  flexure, 
collapse,  or  torsion.  A  trysail-mast  is  a  small  mast, 
stepped  to  and  abaft  of  a  lower-mast,  to  carry  a 
trysail  or  spanker.  [Military  Mast.] 

“  He  stoop’d  his  head  against  the  mast. 

And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  16. 

If  To  spend  or  expend  a  mast:  To  have  a  mast 
broken  in  foul  weather. 

“  Their  6ails  are  tatter’d,  and  their  masts  are  spent." 

Dryden:  Ovid ;  Hero'ides,  vii. 


mast-carling,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Large  timbers  at  the  side  of  the  mas] 
rooms  that  are  left  deep  enough  to  receive  tht 
cross-chocks. 


mast-coat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  conical  canvas  covering  fitting  over  the 
wedges  round  the  mast  to  prevent  water  oozing 
down  from  the  decks. 

mast-head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

mast-head,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  send  to  the  mast-head  or  top  of  a  mast 
to  remain  there  for  a  time,  specified  or  not,  as  a 
punishment. 

mast-hole,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hole  in  the  deck  to  receive  a  mast. 
It  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the  mast  by  double  the 
thickness  of  wedges  which  hold  the  mast  in  position. 
The  framing  of  the  mast-hole  consists  of  fore-and- 
aft  partners,  cross-partners,  and  corner-chocks. 

mast-hoop,  s.  A  circular  band  to  which  the  luff 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  which  slips  on  a 
spar  in  raising  and  lowering. 

mast-house,  masting-house,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  long-roofed  shed  or  building  in 
which  masts  are  shaped,  bound,  and  deposited;  a 
building  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
fixing  ships’  masts. 

mast-prop,  s.  A  spar  forming  a  lateral  support 
for  a  mast  when  a  ship  is  careened. 

mast-scraper,  s.  A  tool  for  scraping  masts ;  it 
is  usually  a  triangular  plate  with  an  edge  whose 
bevel  is  away  from  the  handle.  Its  edge  is  some¬ 
times  partly  concave,  to  more  nearly  fit  the  contour 
of  the  mast. 

mast-step,  s.  A  socket  at  the  foot  of  a  mast. 

mast-tackle,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  Purchases  used  in  putting  up  or  sending  down 
masts. 

2.  Purchases  attached  to  the  mast  for  lifting  or 
lowering  boats,  getting  in  freight  or  stock,  bulky 
stores,  machinery,  blubber,  &c. 


bffll,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dgL 


mast-trunk 
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master 


mast-trunk,  s. 

Naut. :  A  box,  in  small  vessels,  in  which  the  mast 
stands. 

mast  (2) ,  s.  [A.  S.  moest:  cogn.  with  Ger.  mast= 
mast ;  mdsten  —  to  feed ;  Goth,  matz ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
maz;  Eng.  meat;  cf.  Irish  mats,  meas= an  acorn; 
maise— food;  Welsh  mes  —  acorns,  a  portion,  a 
meal.] 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech  or  other 
forest  trees;  acorns;  beechnuts. 

“The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast 
Swell  the  fat  herd.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  471. 

mast-tree,  s. 

Bot,:  A  tree  which  produces  mast;  sometimes 
applied  specifically  to  the  cork-tree. 

mast  (1),  v.  t,  [Mast  (1),  s.]  To  provide  with  a 
mast ;  to  fix  a  mast  in. 

♦mast  (2),  v.  t.  [Mast  (2),  s.]  To  feed  on  mast. 

I  “Masting  themselves  like  hogs.” — Bacon:  Works,  ii.  425. 

mas-t?i-§em-bel’-I-d3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.masta- 
cembel(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufE.  -idee.] 

Ichthu.:  Acanthopterygian  Eels.  Fresh -water 
fishes  characteristic  of  and  almost  confined  to  the 
Indian  region.  The  body  is  elongate,  eel-like,  cov¬ 
ered  with  very  small  scales.  Mandible  long,  but 
little  movable ;  dorsal  fin,  very  long ;  no  ventrals ; 
humeral  arch  separated  from  the  skull.  Gill-open¬ 
ings  reduced  to  a  slit  at  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of 
the  head.  The  family  contains  but  two  genera, 
RhyncobdellaandMastacembelus  (q.v.).  (Gunther.) 

mas-tavern -be-liis,  s.  [Greek  mastax  =  the 
mouth,  and  emballd=to  throw  in.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Masta- 
cembelidae  (q.v.).  Mastacembelus pancalus and M. 
armatus  are  extremely  common,  the  latter  attain¬ 
ing  the  length  of  about  two  feet.  M.  argus  is  from 
Siam,  M.  aleppensis  from  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  M.  cryptacanthus,  M.  marchei,  and  M.  niger 
from  West  Africa.  (Gunther.) 

♦mast -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  mast  (2) ;  -age.'] 
The  right  or  season  of  turning  nogs  into  the  woods 
to  feed  on  mast;  the  money  paid  to  the  lord  for  such 
tight.  [Pannage.] 

mas'-tax,  s.  [Gr.  mastax= the  jaws,  the  mouth; 
masaomai= to  chew.l 

Zobl. :  The  muscular  pharynx  or  buccal  funnel 
into  which  the  mouth  opens  in  most  of  the  Rotifera. 
It  usually  contains  a  very  complicated  masticatory 
apparatus,  believed  by  Mr.  Gosse  to  be  homologous 
with  the  parts  of  the  mouth  in  insects.  Called  also 
pharyngeal  bulb. 

mast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  masf  (1) ;  -ed.]  Furnishedor 
provided  with  a  mast  or  masts ;  generally  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  two-masted,  three-masted.] 
mas  -ter,  *mais-ter,  *mays-ter,  *meis-ter,  s. 

&  a.  [O.  Fr.  maistre ,  meistre,  from  Lat.  magister— 
a  master,  from  the  same  root  as  magnus= great; 
Gr.  megas= great ;  Sp.  maestre ,  maestro;  Ital.  maes¬ 
tro;  Dut.  meester ;  Dan.  mester;  0.  H.  Ger.  meis- 
ter;  Sw.  mast  are ;  Icel.  meistarif\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  placed  in  authority;  one  who  has 
the  control,  authority,  or  direction  over  some  per¬ 
son  or  thing;  one  who  has  the  right  to  control  or 
dispose  ;  one  who  rules,  governs,  or  directs. 

Specifically: 

(1)  One  who  has  others  under  his  immediate  con¬ 
trol  ;  an  employer.  It  is  the  correlative  to  servant , 
assistant,  slave,  &c. 

“And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master’s  treat.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  364. 

(2)  A  head,  a  chief. 

“  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  the  household.” — 
Matthew  x.  25. 

(3)  A  teacher,  a  professor ;  the  founder  or  chief 
of  a  sect. 

(4)  One  who  has  possession  and  the  power  of 
Using  or  controlling  at  pleasure  ;  an  owner,  a  pro¬ 
prietor. 

(5)  One  who  can  control  or  direct  at  pleasure. 

“Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  A  respectful  title  of  address  ;  now  seldom  used 
except  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  or  to  a  boy,  the 
form  now  used  being  mister  (q.  v.). 

'‘The  Pharisees  answered,  saying,  Master,  we  would  see 
a  sign  from  thee.” — Matthew  xii.  38. 

3.  A  young  gentleman. 

“Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a  house, 
they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the  servants.” 
—Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

4.  One  who  has  attained  eminence  or  perfect  skill 
in  any  occupation,  art,  science,  or  pursuit;  a  man 
eminently  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  any  power, 
mental  or  physical,  natural  or  acquired. 

5.  A  title  of  dignity. 


Specifically : 

(1)  At  the  universities  and  colleges,  a  degree;  as, 
a  Master  of  Arts. 

(2)  In  law,  a  title;  as,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a 
Master  in  Chancery. 

“  Indictments  were  preferred  against  the  suitors,  the 
solicitors,  the  counsel,  and  eon  a  master  in  chancery,  for 
having  incurred  a  praemunire  by  questioning  in  a  court 
of  equity  a  judgment  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
obtained  by  gross  fraud  and  imposition.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 

(3)  The  head  of  certain  corporations,  societies,  or 
guilds ;  as,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  the  Master  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  the  Master  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  old  masters:  Ancient  painters  of  emi- 
mence ;  as,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Titian,  &c. 

(2)  The  little  masters.  [Little-masteks.] 

*2.  Bowls:  The  jack. 

“At  bowles  every  one  craves  to  kissethe  maister.” — Gos - 
son:  School  of  Abuse,  p.  60. 

3.  Naut. :  The  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

“Good  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where’s  the  master f 

Play  the  men.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

4.  Navy :  An  officer  who  navigates  the  ship  under 
the  direction  of  the  captain.  He  is  selected  from 
the  list  of  lieutenants  when  he  has  qualified  for  the 
special  duty. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
master ;  chief,  principal,  head,  eminent.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

(1)  Master-at-arms: 

Navy :  A  petty  officer,  who  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  the  ship’s  police ;  his  assistants  are  called 
ship’s  corporals. 

(2)  Master  in  Lunacy :  A  judicial  officer  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  hold  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  mind  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  and 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  (Eng.) 

(3)  Master  of  the  Buckhounds :  A  state  official 
who  has  charge  and  management  of  the  royal  stag- 
hounds.  (Eng.) 

(4)  Master  of  the  Ceremonies :  [Ceremony.] 

(5)  - Master  of  the  Horse :  The  third  great  officer  of 
the  British  Court.  He  has  the  management  and 
supervision  of  all  the  royal  stables  and  horses,  with 
authority  over  all  equerries,  pages,  coachmen, 
grooms,  footmen,  &c.  In  state  processions  he  rides 
next  to  the  sovereign. 

(6)  Master  of  Hounds:  One  who  keeps  a  pack  of 
hounds.  (Eng.) 

(7)  Master  of  the  Household:  In  the  British  Court, 
an  officer  employed  under  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  to  examine  accounts. 

(8)  Master  of  the  Mint :  [Mint.] 

(9)  Master  of  the  Robes :  [Robes.] 

(10)  Master  of  the  Rolls: 

Law:  One  of  the  judges  of  the  Chancery  division 
of  the  English  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  originally 
constituted  by  the  Supreme  Judicature  Act  (1873). 
By  the  amending  Act  of  1881  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that  court,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  retaining,  however, 
his  rank,  title,  salary,  patronage,  &c.  (Lely  dk 
Foulkes.)  [Roll,  s.,  II.] 

“This  great  officer  .  .  .  was  formerly  the  chief 
merely  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  who  carried  out  the 
decrees  and  performed  the  ministerial  functions  of  that 
court.  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
chancellor  who  devolved  on  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  the 
exercise  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the  equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  court.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 

(11)  Master  of  the  Temple :  The  chief  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  minister  of  the  Temple  Church,  London. 

(12)  To  be  master  of  one’s  self :  To  have  complete 
control  or  command  of  one’s  own  passions  and 
temper. 

TT  Master  is  largely  used,  in  composition,  with  the 
sense  of  chief,  head,  eminent ;  obvious  compounds 
are  master-baker,  master-jest,  master -tailor,  &c. 

master-attendant,  s. 

Navy:  The  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  royal  dockyard. 

master-builder,  s. 

1.  The  chief  builder. 

“  Thorberg  Skafting,  master-builder. 

In  his  ship-yard  by  the  sea.” 

Longfellow :  Musician’s  Tale. 

2.  A  builder  who  employs  workmen, 
master-chord,  s. 

Mus.:  The  chief  chord;  the  chord  of  the  domi¬ 
nant. 

♦master-fast,  *maister-fast,  adj.  Tied  to  a 

master.  - 

“  Whoso  hath  ones  married  a  wife  is  .  .  .  in  maner 
half  maister-fast.” — Udall:  Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  87. 


master-hand,  S.  A  person  eminently  skilled  in 
anything. 

“  Nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 

And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  145. 

fmaster-joint,  s. 

Geol. :  A  leading  joint  or  fissure  traversing  rocks 
in  a  straight  and  well-determined  line,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  smaller  kind,  running  but  a 
short  way,  and  that  irregularly. 

master-key,  s.  A  key  which  commands  many 
locks  of  a  certain  set,  the  keys  of  which  are  not 
interchangeable  among  themselves.  While  neither 
one  of  a  series  of  keys  may  suffice  to  open  any  lock 
besides  the  one  for  which  it  was  constructed,  a 
master-key  is  one  which  will  open  any  one  of  the 
set. 

master-lode,  s. 

Min. :  The  principal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine, 
master-mariner,  s. 

Naut.:  A  skilled  seaman,  holding  a  certificate  of 
competency  to  take  charge  of  a  vessel ;  the  captain 
or  commander  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

master-mason,  s.  A  Freemason  who  has  been 
raised  to  the  third  or  master’s  degree. 

master-mind,  s.  The  chief  or  predominating 
mind  or  intellect ;  the  master-spirit. 

“  There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind.’’ 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  558. 

♦master-mold,  s.  The  chief  or  finest  molding 
or  composition. 

“  The  master-mold  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  25. 

♦master-note,  s. 

Mus.:  An  old  term  for  the  sensible  or  leading 
note. 

master-passion,  s.  The  chief  or  predominant 

passion. 

♦master-reason,  s.  A  chief  or  principal  reason. 
“  She  has  me  her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master- 
reasons.’’ — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

master-sinew,  s. 

Far.:  (See  extract.) 

“  The  master-sinew  is  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds  the 
hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hollow  place, 
where  the  wind-galls  are  usually  seated,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a  horse’s  body;  this 
oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  restrained.” — Farrier’s  Diet. 

master-singer,  s.  The  same  as  Meistersinger 
(q.  v.). 

master-spirit,  subst.  The  leading  spirit  in  any 
enterprise ;  a  master-mind. 

master-spring,  s.  The  main-spring;  the  spring 
which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates  the  whole  work 
or  machine. 

master-string,  s.  The  chief  string. 

“  The  tender’ st  point,  the  master-string 

That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me.” 

Rowe.  (Todd.) 

master-stroke,  s.  A  masterly  achievement;  a 
wonderfully  clever  or  skillful  performance. 

“  Paul  should  himself  direct  me,  I  would  trace 

His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  396. 
master-tap,  s.  A  tap-screw  (q.  v.). 
master-tooth,  s.  One  of  the  principal  teeth. 

“  Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  indented 
one  within  another  like  saws;  as  lions  and  dogs.” — Bacon. 

master-touch,  s.  The  touch  or  finish  of  a  master- 
hand. 

♦master-town,  *master-toune,  s.  The  chief 

town,  the  capital. 

master-wheel,  s.  The  main  wheel  in  a  machine 
which  acts  as  a  driver  of  many  parts.  Such  is  the 
large  cog-wheel  in  a  horse-gear  which  imparts  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  circular  system  of  pinions. 

master-work,  s.  The  principal  performancv  or 
work  ;  a  masterpiece ;  a  chef  d’oeuvre. 

“Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  arose.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19. 
master-workman,  s.  A  foreman,  an  overseer 
over  workmen. 

mas  -ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Master,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  become  the  master  of;  to  subject  one’s 
power,  authority,  or  control ;  to  overpower,  to  sub¬ 
due. 

“His  passion  masters  him.” 

Tennyson:  Enid  and  Geraint,  892. 

2.  To  make  one’s  self  master  of ;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of,  so  as  to  understand  fully ;  as,  to 
master  a  science. 

*3.  To  be  a  master  to. 

“Rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


♦master-gunner,  subst.  An  officer  in  charge  of 
artillery. 

“  Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


masterdom 

r 

*4.  To  own  or  possess ;  to  be  the  master  or  pos¬ 
sessor  of. 

“I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
E’en  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  106. 

5.  To  treat  or  handle  in  a  masterly  way,  or  with 
skill  and  thoroughness. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  skillful ;  to  be  a  master;  to 
excel. 

mas -ter-dom,  *mas-ter-dome,  s.  LEng.  mas¬ 
ter;  -dom.]  Dominion,  power,  authority,  control. 

“Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom .” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

mas  -ter-ful,  *mas -ter-full,  *mais-ter-full, 

odj.  [Eng.  piaster ;  -full.] 

1.  Having  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 

2.  Characterized  by  skill  or  masterly  power. 

3.  Inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  master ;  imperious, 
exacting. 

4.  Powerful,  strong. 

fmas  -ter  ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  masterful;  -ly.]  In 
a  masterful  or  masterly  manner. 

tmas -ter- ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  masterful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  masterful  or  masterly  ; 
masterly  skill. 

mas'-ter-hoQd,  subst.  [English  master;  -hood.] 
Imperiousness. 

mas  -ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  master;  dess.] 

1.  Wanting  or  without  a  master  or  owner. 

*2.  Ungoverned,  unsubdued. 

mas  -ter-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  masterly;  -?iess.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  masterly ;  masterly  skill. 

mas  -ter-lf ,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  master;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suitable  to  or  become  a  master;  formed  or  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  extraordinary  or  superior  skill  and 
art;  most  excellent,  artful,  or  skillful. 

“Clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design.” 

Blackmore :  The  Creation. 

2.  Having  the  dispositions  or  manners  of  a  master ; 
imperious,  domineering. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  masterly  manner ;  like  a  master ; 
with  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 

“  Masterly  done: 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  3. 

*mas  -ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  master ;  -otts.]  Charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  master ;  masterly. 

mas-ter-pie§e,  s.  [Eng.  master,  and  piece.] 

1.  A  performance  superior  to  anything  of  the 
same  kind,  or  to  anything  done  by  the  same  person ; 
anything  done  with  extraordinary  skill  and  art. 

“At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  genius.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

,  2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 

mas  -ter-shlp,  *mas-ter-shyppe,  s.  [English 
master;  -ship.] 

1.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  a  master. 

2.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  teacher.  [Mas¬ 
ter,  s.  1  (3).] 

*3.  Dominion,  rule,  power,  superiority,  mastery, 
preeminence. 

“Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive.” 

Dryden :  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

4.  Superior  skill,  art,  or  knowledge. 

“When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating.” 

Shakesp. ;  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

5.  The  chief  work,  the  masterpiece. 

“Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown’d  in  fight, 

The  mastership  of  heav’n  in  face  and  mind.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  318. 

*6.  A  title  of  respect :  used  ironically. 

“  How  now,  Signior  Launce  ?  what  news  with  your 
mastership?” — Shakesp.:  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

mas  -ter-wort,  s.  [Eng.  master,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  or  sub-genus 
Imperatoria.  Common  or  Great  Masterwort  is 
Imperatoria  or  (according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker) 
Peucedanum  ostruthium.  Imperatoria  being  made 
a  section  of  Peucedanum.  It  is  two  or  three  feet 
high,  with  few  leaflets,  and  large,  many-rayed 
umbels.  .  _ 

English  Masterwort  is  the  genus  iEgopodium. 

masterwort-oil,  s. 

Ch^m. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  root  of 
masterwort.  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  It  is  transparent  and  aromatic,  and  boils 
at  from  170°  to  220°. 

mas  -ter-y,  *mais-trie,  *mais-try,  *maeis-trie, 

subst.  [O.  Fr.  maistrie,  meistrie,  from  maistre=a 
master  (q.  v.).] 
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1.  Dominion,  rule;  power  or  right  of  governing; 
the  position  or  state  of  a  master. 

“To  meaner  front  was  ne’er  assign’d 
Such  mastery  o’er  the  common  mind.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  22. 

2.  Superiority,  preeminence. 

“If  a  man  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfully.”— 2  Timothy  ii.  6. 

3.  Victory  in  war. 

“It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery 

.  .  I  hear.” — Exodus  xxxii.  18. 

£  *4.  The  act  of  mastering. 

“  The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  unpleas¬ 
ant  in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  difficul¬ 
ties.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

5.  Preeminent  skill,  art,  or  dexterity;  masterly 
skill  or  power. 

6.  Success  attained  by  superior  skill,  art,  or  dex¬ 
terity  ;  a  triumph. 

7.  A  contest  for  superiority. 

*8.  The  philosopher’s  stone. 

.  mast'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  mast  (2),  s.  ,-ful{l).]  Abound¬ 
ing  in  mast,  or  the  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  other 
forest  trees. 

mas -tic,  mas-tlch,  mas'-tick,  *mas-tache, 
*mas-tiche,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  mastic,  from  Latin  mas- 
tiche;  Gr.  mastiche=the  gum  of  the  tree  Schinos, 
from  mastazo,  from  masaomai  =  to  chew  ;  mastax  — 
the  mouth ;  Port,  mastique ;  Dut.  mastik ;  German 
mastix.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  same  as  II.  1  (2). 

2.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  used  for  plastering 
walls.  It  consists  of  finely-ground  oolitic  lime¬ 
stone,  mixed  with  sand  and  litharge  and  used  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  linseed  oil.  It  sets  hard 
in  a  few  days,  and  is  much  used  in  works  where 
great  expedition  is  required. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  all  the  forms) :  [Mastic-tree.] 

IT  Barbary  Mastic  is  Pistacia  atlantica,  Mastic  of 
Chios,  P.  lentiscus,  North  Indian,  Bursera  gummi- 
fera,  and  Peruvian  Mastic,  Schinusmolle. 

(2)  {Of  the  form  mastich,  mastick) :  Thymus  mas- 
tivhina. 

(3)  (Of  the  form  mastic) :  Majorana  crassifolia. 

2.  Chem. :  The  resin  of  Pistacia  lentiscus,  occur¬ 
ring  in  small  rounded  translucent  grains  or  tears, 
which  soften  when  masticated,  giving  out  a  slightly 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  used  in  fumiga¬ 
tions  and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity=l'074,  and  its  composition,  according 
to  SchrOtter,  is  C20H32O2. 

3.  Dentistry:  Mastic  dissolved  in  chloroform  or 
ether  is  often  used  to  stop  decayed  teeth. 

4.  Pharm.  {chiefly  of  the  forms  masticheand  mas- 
tick)  :  Sometimes  used  as  a  masticatory  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  odor  it  imparts  to  the  breath. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Gummy,  adhesive  or  sticky  like 
mastic. 

“  Gellia  wore  a  velvet  mastick  patch.”  ‘ 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  vi.,  sat.  1. 

mastic-herb,  mastich-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  mastichina. 

mastic-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Pistacia  lentiscus,  an  anacard  growing  in  the 
Levant,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Chios.  [Mastic,  1M 
It  has  evergreen  paripinnate  leaves,  with  winged 

etioles.  It  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 

ransverse  incisions  are  made,  in  dry  weather,  in 
August  and  September,  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from 
which  the  mastic  exudes  in  drops,  which  are 
suffered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  and  when  con¬ 
creted  are  collected  for  use. 

2.  Pistacia  atlantica,  growing  in  Barbary ;  it  yields 
Barbary  Mastic. 

mas'-tic-g,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mastico=to  masticate; 
Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  masticated;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  mastication. 

mas-tl-ca'-dor,  s.  [Sp.  mastigador,  from  Lat. 
mastico=  to  chew.]  A  part  of  a  bridle;  a  slaver¬ 
ing-bit 

mas-ti-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  masticatus,  pa.  par.  of 
mastico=to  chew,  properly = to  chew  mastic,  from 
Lat.  mastiche=mastic  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  masticare;  Sp. 
masticar;  Port .  mastigar.]  To  chew  ;  to  grind  and 
crush  with  the  teeth,  so  as  to  prepare  for  swal¬ 
lowing. 

“  Now  I  eat  my  meals  with  pain, 

Averse  to  masticate  the  grain.” 

Cotton:  Fable  vi. 


mastigophoridse 

mas-tl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  masticatio, 
from  masticatus,  pa.  par.  of  mastico=  to  masticate 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  masticacion ;  Ital.  mastigazione.] 
Phys.:  The  trituration  of  the  food  and  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  it  with  the_  salivary  secretion,  preparing  it 
for  the  further  action  of  the  stomach.  Mastication 
is  voluntary  in  the  adult,  except  when  the  will  is 
in  abeyance ;  in  infants  and  the  lower  animals,  it 
becomes  instinctive.  It  is  performed  by  the  action 
of  the  lips,  teeth,  and  mouth.  This  action  is 
mechanical,  while  the  further  digestive  process  in 
the  stomach  is  chemical.  Mastication  is  succeeded 
by  deglutition, or  swallowing,  by  which  the  aliment 
is  conveyed  into  the  pharynx,  and  from  there  to  the 
stomach. 

mas-tl-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  masticat{e ) ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  masticates;  specif.,  a 
small  machine  to  cut  up  meat  for  aged  persons,  or 
those  who  have  lost  their  teeth  or  the  power  of 
chewing. 

2.  A  machine  which  kneads  the  raw  caoutchouc 
to  render  it  homogeneous. 

mas  -tl-ca-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  masticatoire.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Chewing;  adapted  for  the  office  or 
duty  of  chewing. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not 
swallowed. 

“Salivation  and  masticatories  evacuate  considerably.” 
— Floyer:  On  Humors. 

mas  -tl-§ln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mastic;  suff.  -in.] 
Chem. :  That  portion  of  mastic  insoluble  in  alco¬ 
hol.  It  is  a  soft  white  resin,  but  by  prolonged  heat¬ 
ing  becomes  transparent,  yellowish,  and  friable, 
and  is  then  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  composition, 
according  to  Johnston,  is  C40H31O2. 

*mas’-tlck,  a.  [See  def.]  Perhaps=masticat- 
ing,  but  more  probably  a  misreading  or  misprint 
for  mastiff. 

“When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  i.  3. 
mas  -ti-cot,  s.  [Massicot.] 
mas -tiff,  mas-tif,  *mas-tis,  *mas-tyf,  *mes- 
tif,  *mes-tyf,  *mas-tive  {pi.  mas’-tiffs,  -jmas'- 
tlve§),  s.  [O.  Fr.  mesfi/=mongrel,  mastin  (Fr. 
m&tin)=&  mastiff,  properly  a  house-dog,  from  Low 
Lat.  *mastinus,  *masnatinus,  from  masnata,  mas- 
nada=a  household,  from  Lat.  mansions,  mansion; 
Ital.  mastino;  Port,  mastim;  Sp.  mastin.] 

Zobl. :  A  variety  of  dog  of  an  old  English  breed, 
probably  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles.  It  is  the 
Dogue  de  forte  race  of  Buffon,  the  Canis  molossus 
of  Linnaeus,  C.  mastivus  of  Ray,  and  C.  villaticus  or 
catenarius  of  Dr.  Caius.  The  head  resembles  that 
of  the  bull-dog,  but  with  the  ears  dependent.  The 
upper  lip  falls  over  the  lower  jaw.  The  end  of  the 
tail  is  turned  up,  and  the  fifth  toe  of  the  hind  foot 
is  frequently  developed.  The  nostrils  are  separated 
by  a  deep  furrow.  The  bark  is  deep-toned,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  animal  grave  and  noble.  It  is  taller 
than  the  bull-dog,  but  the  chest  is  not  deep,  and  the 
head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  general  form. 
The  mastiff  is  faithful  and  affectionate,  and  makes 
an  excellent  watch-dog. 

“The  next  is  the  mastiff  or  ban  dog,  a  species  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  a  very  loud  barker.  Manwood 
( Forest  Laic)  says,  it  derives  its  name  from  Mase  the 
thefe,  being  supposed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by  its 
tremendous  voice.” — Pennant:  Brit.  Zool. ;  The  Mastiff. 

IT  Cuban  mastiff: 

Zobl.:  A  variety  of  mastiff,  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  English  variety  and  the  bull-dog.  It  is 
extremely  savage,  and  was  used  in  the  days  of 
slavery  for  tracking  runaway  negroes.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  watch-dog,  and  by  the  Spaniards  for  bull¬ 
fighting. 

mastiff-bats,  s.  pi. 

Zobl.:  The  cheiropterous  sub-family  Molossinee 
(q.  v.).  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  a  faint 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  mastiffs  in  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  head, 
mas-tl-ga'-dor,  s.  [Masticador.] 
mas-tlg-a-mce  -ba,  s.  [Gr.  mastix  (ge nit.  mas- 
tig  os)  =a  whip,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  amoeba  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Naked  Lobose  Rhizopods.  Mas- 
tigamceba  aspersa  is  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  Rhizopoda  and  the  Flagellate  Infusoria.  It  is 
about  1  mm.  long,  tapering  at  the  ends,  with  many 
pseudopods,  and  a  general  investment  of  minute 
bodies.  There  is  a  flagellum  projecting  in  front 
from  an  ovate  corpuscle  inclosing  a  nuclear  body. 

mas-tl-goph  -or-a,  s.  [Gr.  mastigophoros=cnT- 
rying  a  whip,  from  mastix  (genit.  mastigos)  =  a  whip, 
and  phoros—  bearing,  from  phero=to bear,  to  carry.J 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mastigo- 
phoridse  (q.  v.). 

mas-tl-go-phor’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mas- 
tigophor{a ) ,’  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Botany:  A  family  of  Jungermanniaceae,  tribe 
Jungermanneae. 
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mastigophorous 

•mas-tl-goph -or-oiis,  adj.  [Mastigophora.] 
Carrying  a  wand,  scourge,  or  whip. 

maS-tIg-6-pod,  s.  [Gr.  mastix  (genit.  mastigos ) 
=a  whip,  andpous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  (See  extract.) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  those  Protozoa 
.  .  .  which  are  provided  with  cilia  or  flagella  as  mas- 
tigopods." — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  76. 

mas’-tig-ure,  s.  [Mastigurus.]  Any  individ¬ 
ual  of  the  genus  Mastigurus  (q.  v.). 

“  The  Egyptian  mastigure  is  a  native  of  Northern  Af¬ 
rica.” — Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  90. 

mas-tlg-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  mastix  (genit.  mastigos ) 
=a  whip,  and  oura= a  tail.] 

ZoOlogy :  Fleming’s  name  for  Cuvier  s  lacertine 
genus  Uromastix  (q.  v.). 
mast  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mast,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  operation  of  furnishing 
with  masts. 

masting-house,  s.  [Mast-house.] 
masting-shears,  s.  A  contrivance  consisting  of 
two  spars  and  one  or  more  guys,  used  for  stepping 
or  removing  masts  onboard  vessels.  [Shears.] 

mas-tl'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  masfos=the  breast;  suff. 
•itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  breasts  of  women ; 
it  commonly  terminates  in  suppuration. 

mast -less  (1),  a.  [Eng.  mast  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  masts ;  unfurnished  with  masts. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ...  she  is 
not  superior  to  our  mastless  vessels.” — Brit.  Quarterly 
Review,  lvii.  117. 

mast'-less  (2),  ft.  [Eng.  mast  (2),  s. ;  -less.]  Bear¬ 
ing  or  producing  no  mast. 

“A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn’d  her  head.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  208. 

mast'-lin,  s.  [Maselin.] 

mas -to-don,  s.  [Gr.  mastos=  a  teat,  a  nipple, 
and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Proboscideans, 
closely  allied  to  the  true  elephants  (q.  v.).  The 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  have  nippie-shaped  tu¬ 
bercles  placed  in  pairs,  and  from  the  number  of 
these  projections,  Dr.  Falconer  divided  the  genus 
into  groups:  (1) 

Trilophodon, 
and  (2)  "Tetra- 
lophodon(q.v.). 

Generally 
speaking,  the 
two  upper  in¬ 
cisors  formed 
long  curved 
tusks,  as  in  the 
elephants,  but 
in  some  cases 
there  were  two 
lower  incisors 
as  well. 

Thegenus 
ranged  in  time  from  the  middle  of  the  Miocene 
period  to  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  in  the  Old  World, 
when  they  became  extinct.  In  America  several 
species— especially  that  which,  from  the  abundance 
of  its  remains,  is  the  best  known,  Mastodon  ohioti- 
eus,  americanus,  or  giganteus — survived  to  a  late 
Pleistocene  period. 

To  exemplify  their  range  in  space,  Prof.  Flower 
(Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  623)  gives  the  following 
list: 

“  Trilophodont  series :  M.  angustidens,  borsoni,  pen  telici, 
pyrenaicus,  tapiroides  (or  turioensis),  and  virgatidens, 
from  Europe;  M.  falconeri  and  pandionis,  from  India; 
M.  ohioticus,  obscurus,  and  productus,  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  M.  andium  and  humboldtii,  from  South  America. 

“  Tetralophodont  series :  M.  arvemensis,  dissimilis,  and 
longirostris,  from  Europe;  ill.  latidens,  sivalensis,  and 
peramensis,  from  India;  and  SI.  mirificus,  from  North 
America.  Remains  of  SI.  arvemensis  and  SI.  borsoni  have 
been  found  in  the  crags  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.” 

A  fragment  of  a  tusk,  presenting  the  character¬ 
istic  structure  only  known  at  present  in  elephants 
and  mastodons,  was  found  in  a  drift  deposit  east 
of  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland,  and  was  described  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  March  30, 1882. 

mas-to-don-sau'-rus,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mastodon , 
and  Gr.  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonta  founded 
by  Prof.  Jaeger  on  cranial  remains  from  the  Lower 
Keuper  of  Wurtemberg.  The  name  is  misleading, 
as  the  animal  had  no  affinity  with  the  Saurians, 
and  is  now  better  described  as  Labyrintliodon 
jaegeri.  Casts  of  the  remains  are  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  of  N  atural  History  at  South  Kensington. 

mas-to-don’-tic,  a.  [Eng.  mastodon ;  t  connect¬ 
ive.  and  suff. -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
mastodon. 
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mas-tb-dfn’-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  mastos= the  breast  of  a 
woman,  and  odyne— pain.]  .... 

Pathol. :  Irritable  breast,  a  neuralgia  of  the  inter¬ 
costal  nerves,  or  of  the  anterior  supraclavicular 
nerves  going  to  the  mammary  glands. 

mas'-tbid,  a.  [Gr.  mastos=  the  breast,  and  eidos 
= appearance.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
breast;  teat-like, 
mastoid-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  entering 
the  skull  through  the  mastoid  foramen,  and  rami¬ 
fying  in  the  dura  mater.  ^ 

mastoid-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Irregular  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  They  com¬ 
municate  freely  with  one  another,  and  are  lined  by 
a  thin  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of 
the  tympanum, 
mastoid-foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  The  passage  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  by  which  the  mastoid  artery  enters 
the  skull. 

mastoid-muscle,  s.  [Sterno-mastoid  Muscle.] 
mastoid-process,  s. 

Anat.:  A  nipple-shaped  projection  behind  the 
aperture  in  the  ear,  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  On  the  inner  side  there  is  a  deep 
groove  for  the  attachment  of  the  digastric  muscle, 
and  internally  there  is  a  groove  for  the  occipital 
artery. 

mas-tdid'-e-al,  a.  [En g.  mastoid;  -eal.] 

Anat. :  Situated  in  or  pertaining  to  the  mastoid 
process. 

mas-tdid-o-,  pref.  [Mastoid.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  anything  mastoid. 

mastoido-humeral,  a. 

Anat.:  Connected  both  with  the  humeral  and 
with  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  a  mastoido- 
humeral  muscle. 

mas-tol'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  mastos=the  breast,  and 
logos— &  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A  treatise  or  history 
of  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 

mas-tGr-ba’-tion,  *maa-tu-pra’-tion,  s.  [Fr. 
masturbation,  mastupration ,  from  Lat.  masturba- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  masturbo  =  to  practice  onanism, 
prob.  from  mamts=the  hand,  and  s(wp?'am= defile¬ 
ment  ;  Sp.  masturbacion ;  Ital.  masturbazione ,  mas- 
tuprazione.j  Onanism ;  self-defilement. 

mast-WOpd,  s.  [Eng.  mast,  and  wood.}  (Seethe 
compound.) 

Yellow  mastwood  : 

Bot.:  Xanthoxylon  ( Tobinia )  coriacea. 
mast'-Wort,  s.  [Eng.  mast,  and  wort .] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Corylacese. 

mast-jf,  a.  [Eng.  mast  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  mast  or  acorns,  &c. 

ma-sG-la,  s.  [Masoola.] 
mat  (1),  *matte  (1),  *natte,  s.  [A.  S.  meatta; 
from  Lat.  matta;  Low  Lat.  natta= a  mat;  cogn. 
withDut. mat;  Ger. matte;  Sw.  matta;  D an. matte; 
Ital  .matta;  Sp  .mata;  Fr.  naffe.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rug  of  straw,  rushes,  husks,  coir,  junk,  hemp ; 
a  tufted  fabric  of  these  materials  or  of  wool ;  a  skin 
vhth  the  hair  or  wool  on ;  a  set  of  slats,  &c.  Mats 
are  for  cleaning  shoes  at  a  door;  keeping  the  feet 
from  a  cold  floor,  as  in  carriages  or  halls,  and  else¬ 
where. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  fabric  used  in  the  packing  of 
furniture  or  goods,  in  the  stowage  of  com,  and  in 
covering  up  plants  against  frost,  &c.  [Bass-mat.] 

3.  A  small  piece  of  oil-cloth,  fabric,  or  worsted 
work,  to  place  beneath  a  hot  dish  or  wet  jug,  to 
preserve  the  polish  of  a  table ;  a  dinner-mat. 

*4.  A  mattress. 

5.  Anything  growing  thickly  together,  or  closely 
interwoven,  so  as  more  or  less  to  resemble  a  mat  in 
appearance,  form,  or  texture ;  as,  a  mat  of  hair. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  A  wad  of  woven  or  thrummed,  junk,  used 
to  secure  standing  rigging  from  the  friction  of  yards 
and  ropes. 

2.  Photog.:  An  ornamental  plate  or  passepartout 
laid  over  a  photograph,  and  forming  an  oval  or 
other  symmetrical  border  to  the  picture,  as  well  as 
keeping  it  from  abrasion  by  the  glass. 

mat-grass,  s.  [Mat-weed.] 
mat-weed,  mat-grass,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Nardus,  a  genus  of  grasses,  the  only  species  of 
which  is  Nardus  stricta,  which  grows  abundantly 
on  moors  and  heaths  in  short  tufts  which  are  so 
coarse  and  rigid  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it.  [Nar¬ 
dus.] 


match -coat 

2.  The  graminaceous  genus  Psamma  (q.  v.). 

If  Hooded  mat-weed  is  Lygeum  spar tium ;  Sea 
mat-weed,  Psamma  arenaria ;  and  Small  mat-weed, 
Nardus  stricta. 

mat  (2), matt,  matte  (2),  s.  [Ger.  matt= dull, 
dim ;  applied  to  metals.]  .  ,  , 

Metall. :  An  alloy  of  metals  in  a  crude  form,  in 
the  process  of  reducing, 
mat,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mat,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  mats  or  matting. 

2.  To  twist  or  twine  together ;  to  interweave  like 
a  mat;  to  entangle;  generally  in  the  pa.  par.,  a3 
matted  hair. 

“The  fibers  are  matted  as  wool  is  in  a  hat.” — Grew: 
Cosmo .  Sacra ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  matted;  to  grow  thickly 
and  closely  together ;  to  become  interwoven  like  a 
mat. 

mat’-a-cd,  mat’-a-cho,  mat'-I-co,  s.  [Native 

names.]’ 

ZoOl.:  Dasypus  aspar  (Desmarest),  D.  tncmctus 
(Linn.) ,  the  Bolita,  or  Ball  Armadillo,  so-called  from 
its  faculty  of  assuming  a  spherical  form.  _  It  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  of  which  the  taUis  two 
and  a  half,  and  the  head  three.  Between  the  two 
bucklers  are  three  movable  bands,  whence  the 
animal  is  sometimes  called  the  Three-banded 
Armadillo.  Habitat,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  it  is  nowhere  very  common. 

mat'-Si-dor,  mat'-a-dore,  subst.  [Sp.  matador, 
from  matar,  Lat.  macto= to  kill,  to  sacrifice; 
mactator= one  who  kills  or  sacrifices.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  kills:  specif,  in  Spanish 
bull-fights  the  man  appointed  to  administer  the 
fatal  stroke  to  the  bull,  when  excited  to  fury  by  the 
attacks  of  the  picadores  and  banderilleros.  He  is 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  small  stick  ( muleta ),  to 
which  a  piece  of  scarlet  silk  is  attached.  The 
animal  is  killed  by  plunging  the  sword  into.it  near 
the  left  shoulder-blade,  and  if  the  stroke  is  skill¬ 
fully  and  properly  given,  death  is  instantaneous. 

“In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array’d, 

But  all  afoot,  the  liglit-limb’d  Slatadore 
Stands  in  the  center,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  74. 

2.  Cards:  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the 
games  of  ombre  and  quadrille,  which  are  always 
two  black  aces  and  the  deuce  of  spades  and  clubs, 
and  the  seven  of  hearts  and  diamonds.  These  are 
called  murdering  cards  because  they  take  or  kill  all 
other. 

*mat'-?i-fund,  s.  [Sp.  matar= to  kill,  and  Latin 
funda=a  sling.]  A  kind  of  sling. 

“That  murderous  sling 

The  matafund.”  Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  viii. 

ma-ta-ma-ta,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Chelys fimbriata,  a  river  tortoise  living  in 
the  stagnant  pools  near  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon. 
It  lives  on  fish  and  small  water-birds.  Its  peculiar 
barbules,  from  their  close  resemblance  to  worms, 
serve  to  attract  fish.  The  head  is  depressed,  wide, 
and  triangular  ;  the  nostrils  prolonged  into  a  kind 
of  proboscisjthe  gape  wide,  and  the  jaws  rounded. 
The  buckler  is  flat  and  bumpy. 

matgh  (1),  *macche  (1),  *maehe  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
mesche,  meiche=a  wick  of  a  candle,  a  match,  from 
Low  Lat.  *myxa,  myxus—a  wick  of  a  candle,  from 
Gr.  myxa= the  nozzle  of  a  lamp ;  Fr.  mOche;  Sp.  & 
Port,  mecha;  Ital.  miccia.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  readily  catches 
fire,  either  from  a  spark  or  by  friction,  and  is  used 
for  conveying,  communicating,  or  retaining  fire; 
specifically,  a  splint  or  strip  of  combustible  mate¬ 
rial,  usually  wood,  one  end  of  which  is  dipped  in  a 
composition  that  ignites  by  friction.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  matches,  adapted  for  differ¬ 
ent  uses,  as  fusees,  vestas,  vesuvians,  &c. 

2.  Ordn.  <&  Mining:  A  slow-match  consists  of 
loosely-twisted  hempen  cord  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  saltpeter  and  lime-water.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of 
one  yard  in  three  hours.  A  quick-match  is  cotton 
coated  with  a  composition  of  mealed-powder,  gum, 
and  water.  When  not  confined  it  burns  at  the  rate 
of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds.  Another  quick- 
match  is  made  of  cotton-wick  boiled  in  saltpeter 
and  water.  Alcohol  and  mealed  powder  are  added 
to  the  warm  solution,  and  the  wick  left  to  steep  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  match  is  then  dried. 

“We took  apiece  of  match,  such  as  soldiers  use,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  or  somewhat  thicker.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  i.  29. 

IF  To  prime  a  match.  To  prepare  the  match  so  as 
to  be  easily  ignitible  by  putting  on  the  end  of  it 
some  wet  bruised  powder,  made  into  a  sortof  paste, 
match-box,  s.  A  box  for  holding  matches, 
match-cloth,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse,  woolen  cloth, 
match-coat,  s.  A  large,  loose  coat  made  of  match- 
cloth. 


Skeleton  of  Mastodon  Giganteus. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =■  a.  <pt  =  kw. 
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match- cord 


"match-cord,  s.  A  line  or  cord  prepared  as  a 
match. 

"match-tub,  s. 

Old  Ord. :  A  tub  with  a  cover  perforated  with 
holes,  in  which  lighted  slow-matches  were  hung, 
fire  downward,  and  in  which  there  was  water  to 
extinguish  any  sparks  that  might  fall  from  the 
matches. 

matgh  (2),  "macche  (2),  "mache  (2),  s.  [A.  S. 
mcecca,  ge-mcecca—a.  comrade,  a  companion,  a 
spouse;  lcel.  maki;  Sw.  make;  Dan.  mage;  M.  H. 
Ger.  macli,  gemach ;  Dut.  matter.]  [Mate  (1),s.] 

*1.  One  equal,  like,  or  similar  to  another;  an 
equal,  a  companion,  an  associate,  a  mate. 

2.  One  able  or  equal  to  contend  or  cope  with  an¬ 
other. 

“  To  force  our  fleet,  or  e’en  a  ship  to  gain, 

Asks  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood:  their  utmost  might 
Shall  find  its  match." — Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  563. 

3.  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties  fitted  or 
suited  for  each  other ;  as — 

(1)  A  competition  or  contest  for  victory  in 
strength,  skill,  or  science. 

“Well  known  in  many  a  warlike  match  before.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  ii. 

(2)  Union  by  marriage. 

“If  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 

’Tis  a  very  good  match  between  Mary  and  John.” 

Cowper:  Mary  and  John. 

4.  One  to  be  married  or  to  be  gained  in  marriage ; 
a  consort. 

“  Should  I  tell  the  ladies  so  disposed, 

They’d  get  good  matches  ere  the  season  closed.” 

Whitehead:  Creusa.  (Epil.) 

*5.  A  bargain. 

*6.  An  agreement,  an  appointment,  an  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“The  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

A  set  match:  A  conspiracy. 

“  They  should  think  this  a  set  match  betwixt  the  breth¬ 
ren.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Aaron’s  Censer. 

match-boarding,  matched-boarding,  s. 

Carp. :  Boards  provided  with  tongues  and  grooves 
on  the  respective  edges,  so  as  to  drive  together  and 
make  a  tight-joint.  Used  in  siding,  flooring,  and 
for  tight-cases.  When  each  board  is  beaded  in 
front  on  the  edge  where  the  groove  is,  the  lining  is 
properly  called  matched  and  beaded  boarding. 

match-gearing,  s. 

Gearing:  Two  cog-wheels  of  equal  diameter 
geared  together. 

match-hook,  s.  A  double  hook  or  pair  of  hooks 
in  which  one  portion  forms  a  mousing  for  the  other. 

match-planes,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  planes  making  a 
tongue  and  groove  respectively,  the  former  to  fit 
the  latter.  Used  in  making  tight  joints  on  meeting 
edges  of  boards.  Adjustable  match-planes  have 
moving  fences  to  determine  the  distance  of  -che 
tongue  or  the  groove  from  the  working  edges  of  the 
respective  boards.  For  varying  widths  of  grooves 
and  tongues  different  irons  are  used. 

match-plate,  s. 

Found. :  A  plate  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
the  halves  of  a  pattern  are  placed  correspondingly, 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  molding.  The  plate 
is  placed  between  the  parts  of  a  flask,  rammed  up 
from  both  sides,  and  removed,  allowing  the  parts  to 
come  together. 

match-wheel,  s.  A  cog-wheel  adapted  to  mesh 
into  or  work  with  another. 

"matgh  (1),  V,  t.  [Match_(1),  s.]  To  purify,  as 
vessels,  by  burning  a  match  in  them. 

matgh  (2),*mache,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Match  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  a  match  for  or  to  be  equal  to ;  to  equal; 
to  be  able  to  compete  with. 

“a  wretch  whose  sorrows  matched  my  own.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  23. 

2.  To  compare  as  equal ;  to  put  forward  as  a 

match  or  equal.  .  . 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  or  put  for¬ 
ward  as  an  equal  in  contest. 

“  Eternal  might 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 

So  easy.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  631. 

4.  To  oppose  as  a  match  or  equal ;  to  contend 

against  as  a  match.  . 

To  suit ;  to  make  to  harmonize  or  accord. 


7.  To  marry ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

“  To  match  my  friend  Sir  Thurio  to  my  daughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  join  in  any  way ;  to  combine,  to  unite,  to 
couple. 

“  A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will.’ 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  united  in  marriage  ;  to  marry. 

“ Matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honor.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  be  of  equal  or  like  size,  figure,  quality,  &c. ; 
to  agree,  to  tally,  to  correspond;  as,  These  colors 
match. 

matgh -g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  match  (2),  v. ;  -able.'] 

1.  Equal,  suitable ;  fit  to  be  placed  in  comparison 
or  competition ;  comparable ;  fit  to  be  joined  or 
matched. 

H  Followed  by  the  preposition  to  or  with  before 
an  object. 

“Matchable  either  to  Semiramis  .  .  . 

Or  to  Hypsiphil.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  66. 

2.  Correspondent. 

“  Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any  upon 
our  shores  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea.” — Woodward: 
Nat.  Hist. 

matgh'-gL-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  matchable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  matchable ;  corre¬ 
spondence. 

matted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Match  (2),  v.J 
matched-boarding,  s.  [  Match-boabding.] 
matgh-er,  s.  [Eng.  match  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  matches. 

mat'-ghet,  s.  [Sp.  machete.]  A  knife  used  for 
cutting  sugar-canes ;  a  machete, 
matgh’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Match  (2),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  providing  with  a  match; 
suiting  or  accommodating. 

matching-machine,  s.  A  wood-planing  machine 
which  tongues  and  grooves  the  respective  edges  of 
a  board. 

matching-plane,  s.  [Match-plane.] 
matgh’-less,  "match-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  match  (2) 
s. ;  dess.] 

1.  Having  no  match  or  equal;  unequaled,  unri¬ 
valed,  incomparable. 

“Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven’s  matchless  King.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  41. 

*2.  Not  matched  or  paired;  unlike, 
matgh'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  matchless ;  -ly.]  In 
a  matchless  manner  or  degree ;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  not  to  be  matched  or  equaled. 

matgh'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  matchless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  matchless;  incom¬ 
parability. 

matgh-lock,  s.  [Eng.  match,  and  lock.] 

1.  The  old  form  of  gun-lock  which  preceded  the 

wheel-lock  and  the  flint-lock.  It  had  a  match 
which  was  presented  to  the  priming,  whence  its 
name.  • 

2.  A  musket  fired  by  means  of  a  match. 

matgh'-mak-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  match  (1),  s.,  and 
maker.]  One  who  makes  matches  for  burning. 

matgh'-mak-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  match  (2),  s.,  and 
maker.]  One  who  contrives  or  arranges  marriages. 

matgh’-mak-ihg,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  match  (2),  s., 
and  making.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Anxious  or  trying  to  arrange  mar¬ 
riages  ;  as,  matchmaking  mothers. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  arranging 
marriages. 

mate  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  make  =  a 
companion,  a  mate;  A.  S.  gemaca,  maca—o.  mate; 
cogn.  with  lcel.  f maki;  Sw.  make;  Dan.  mage: 
O.  Sax.  gi-maho;  Old  Danish  maet ;  Dutch  maat.] 
[Make,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  ordinarily  associates  with  another;  a 
companion,  an  associate. 

“  It  seemed,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate, 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  x. 

2.  A  suitable  companion ;  a  match. 

3.  A  husband  or  wife. 

“  Thou  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

4.  One  of  a  pair  of  birds  or  animals  which  associ¬ 
ate  for  the  propagation  and  care  of  young. 

“  The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale.” 

Surrey:  Restless  State  of  a  Lover. 


II.  Nautical: 

1.  An  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel,  whose  duty  is 
to  assist  the  captain.  In  large  ships  there  are  three 
mates,  called  respectively,  first,  second,  and  third 
mates  or  officers. 

2.  Generally,  a  subordinate  officer ;  an  assistant; 
as,  a  surgeon’s  mate. 

mate  (2),  s.  [Mate  (2) ,  v.] 

Chess:  The  state  of  the  king  when  he  is  in  check, 
and  cannot  get  out  of  it  by  moving  himself,  or  by 
interposing  a  piece  between  himself  and  the  check¬ 
ing  piece,  or  by  taking  it.  The  player  whose  king 
is  in  such  a  position  loses  the  game.  [Checkmate 

(1) ,s.;  Stalemate.] 

ma'-te  (3),  s.  [ Mats  comes  from  the  language  of 
the  Incas,  and=calabash.  Paraguay-tea  was  at 
first  called  yerva  do  mat 6,  and  then  the  name  mats 
came  to  signify  the  plant,  and  its  dried  leaves. 
( Encyc .  Brit.}] 

Bot. :  The  Brazilian  name  for  Ilex  paraguensis. 
[Pakaguay-tea.  ] 
mate  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mate(1),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  match ;  to  marry. 

“If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

2.  To  match  one’s  self  against;  to  oppose  as  a 
match  or  equal. 

“  I,  i’  th’  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 

Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Hi.  2. 
*3.  To  vie  with  ;  to  reach  to. 

“  Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  93. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  match  one’s  self ;  to  pair,  to  asso¬ 
ciate. 

mate  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pers.  shdh  mah=the  king  is 
dead;  mat= he  is  dead,  from  Arab.  mdta=he  died: 
Turk.  &  Pers.  mat— astonished,  amazed,  perplexed.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  confound,  to  paralyze,  to  stu¬ 
pefy,  to  astound,  to  appall,  to  crush. 

“  Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I  do  not  know.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  Chess:  To  checkmate  (q.  v.). 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  confounded,  astounded,  or 
paralyzed. 

"mate,  a.  [0.  Fr.  mat;  Ital.  maffo=mad,  fond.] 
Confounded,  astounded, paralyzed,  dejected.  [Mate 

(2) ,  v.] 

“  When  he  saw  them  so  piteous  and  so  mate." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  958. 

mat-e-ger’-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mats,  and  ceric.] 
(See  the  compound.) 
mateceric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  obtained  from  the  wax  of  the 
Yerba  mats  ( Ilex  paraguay ensis) .  It  is  a  white 
substance,  having  acid  properties,  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melting  at  105°-110°.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0’8151  at  26°. 

mate -less,  a.  [Eng.  mate  (1),  s. ;  -Zess.]  Without 
a  mate  or  companion ;  solitary,  deserted. 

“  Daughter  too  divine  as  woman  to  be  noted, 

Spouse  of  only  death  in  mateless  maidenhood.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

mat’-e-lote,  s.  [Fr..  from  matelot=  a  sailor.]  A 
dish  of  food  composed  of  many  kinds  of  fish. 

fmat-e-ol'-o-gy,  "mat-se-ol  o-gjr,  subst.  [Fr. 
matSologie,  from  Gr.  mataioloaia,  from  mataios= 
foolish,  and  logos= a  discourse.]  A  vain,  useless,  or 
unprofitable  discourse  or  inquiry. 

“  The  bead-roll  of  matceology  embodied  in  the  extract 
here  given.” — Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  37. 

"mat-e-o-tech'-ny,  "mat-ae-o-tech-nie,  s.  [Fr. 

matSotechnie,  from  Greek  mataiotechnia,  from 
»iafaios=foolish,  and  techne=  an  art.]  An  unprofit¬ 
able  or  useless  science. 

“  Such  a  peevish  practice  and  unnecessarie  matceoteoh- 
nie.” — Touchstone  of  Complexions ,  pref.,  p.  6. 

ma'-ter,s.  [Lat.=a  mother.] 
fl.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mother.  (Slang.) 

2.  Anat. :  [Duea  Matee,  Pia  Matee.] 
"mater-aceti,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Vinegar-plant  (q.  v.). 
ma-t'e'r'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.]  Matter,  substance, 
materia  medica,  s. 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  different  medicines  em¬ 
ployed  for  curative  purposes ;  a  list  of  remedies. 
[Medicine.] 

2.  A  description  of  the  several  material  substances 
employed  for  curative  purposes  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  their  modes  of  operation,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  human  frame.  It  includes  both  Phar¬ 
macy,  or  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 


“  So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  31. 

To  suit,  to  accommodate,  to  proportion. 

“  Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength.” 

Roscommon:  On  Poet ry. 


i  bov*  pout  IowD  cat  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  £ 
an,  -im  =  im  .ttoJr  -Sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhtin.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  .  Aft*  -hie,  -die,  &c  -  Del,  4ft 


material 
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m3,-ter  *m9,-ter -I-gll,  a.  &  s.  [French 

materiel,  from  Lat.  materialise  material,  from 
materia,  materies—  matter  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  material; 
Ital.  materiale.] 

A.  4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matter ;  consisting  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  corporeal,  substantial,  not  spiritual. 

“The  elements  were  good  enough  to  confine  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  mere  material  fabric  of  the  ship.” — London 
Times. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  concerning 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  as  distinguished  from 
the  moral  or  religious  nature;  relating  to  bodily  or 
worldly  wants  or  interests ;  as,  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  a  person. 

3.  Important,  momentous,  essential ;  of  moment 
or  importance;  having  a  bearing  or  influence; 
weighty. 

“  That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contents 
Here  to  record,  ne  much  materiall.’’ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  X.  74. 

4.  Full  of  matter ;  sensible ;  having  sense  or  ideas. 

“  What  thinks  material  Horace  of  his  learning?  ” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

II.  Logic:  Pertaining  to  the  matter  or  essence  of 
a  thing,  not  to  the  form. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  consisting  of  or  containing  the  funda¬ 
mental  properties  of  matter ;  the  substance  or  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  anything  is  made,  or  constituted;  as, 
Rags  are  the  material  of  paper.  (Frequently  used 
in  the  plural.) 

2.  (PL):  The  matter  or  subject  on  which  a  dis¬ 
course,  treatise,  or  any  production  of  the  mind  or 
talent  is  founded  or  constructed. 

“  Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions.” — Bacon:  Es¬ 
says;  Of  Seditions. 

IF  1.  Rato  material :  Material  in  its  natural  state, 
or  unmanufactured. 

2.  Strength  of  materials :  The  power  by  which  any 
substance,  as  a  rod,  beam,  chain,  rope,  &c.,  resists 
any  effort  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  its  parts. 
There  are  four  distinct  strains  to  which  every  hard 
body  may  be  exposed,  and  which  are :  First,  a  body 
may  be  pulled  or  torn  asunder  by  a  stretching  force, 
applied  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  as  in  the  case 
of  ropes,  stretchers,  king-posts,  tie-beams,  &c. ; 
secondly,  it  may  be  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
strain,  or  by  a  force  acting  either  perpendicularly 
or  obliquely  to  its  length,  as  in  the  case  of  levers, 
joists,  &c. ;  thirdly,  it  may  be  crushed  by  a  force 
acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  as  in  the  case 
of  pillars,  posts,  and  truss-beams ;  fourthly,  it  may 
be  twisted  or  wrenched  by  a  force  acting  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  an  axle  of  a  wheel. 

*ma-ter -l-gl,  v.  t.  [Material,  a.]  To  make 
material ;  to  materialize. 

“I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth  perish, 
and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as  before  it  was 
materialed  unto  life.” — Browne:  Religio  Medici,  §  37. 

ni9.-ter'-i-al-i§m,  s.  [Eng  .material;  -ism.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Matter ;  material  bodies  collectively. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  The  tendency  to  devote  care  and  time  to  the 
material  nature,  and  its  interests  and  wants,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  spiritual  nature. 

II.  Hist.  &  Philos.:  The  system  of  philosophy 
which  regards  Mind  as  a  function  of  matter ;  the 
mechanical  theory  of  the  Universe.  The  first  traces 
of  materialism  as  a  system  are  to  be  found  in  the 
atomistic  philosophy  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
which  sought  to  comprehend  all  phenomena  a,g 
products  of  matter  and  motion  alone.  Next  in 
order  comes  the  Epicurean  School ;  but  Epicurus 
differed  from  Democritus  in  ascribing  to  the  atoms 
a  certain  power  of  individual  or  arbitrary  self- 
determination  (Cic.,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  24,  25).  From 
this  time  a  supernatural  element  may  be  said  to 
have  found  a  place  in  every  philosophical  system 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  time 
materialism  has  again  come  to  the  front.  Gassendi 
(1592-1655)  sought  to  combine  Epicureanism  with 
Christian  theology ;  but  F.  A.  Lange  ( Gesch.  des 
Materialismus,  p.  118)  does  not  scruple  to  call  him 
“  the  renewer  in  modern  times  of  systematic  mater¬ 
ialism.”  In  England,  Hobbes  (1588-1679)  accepted 
materialism  as  the  foundation  of  his  theory  (Lewes: 
Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  234),  and  was  followed  by  Hartley 
(1704-1757),  and  still  later  by  Priestley  (1733-1804), 
who,  like  Gassendi,  sought  to  combine  materialism 
with  Christianity.  In  France  the  System  of  Nature 
of  Holbach  (1723-1789)  was  the  greatest  production 
of  materialist  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury.  In  Germany,  in  the  present  day  materialism 
has  many  champions,  men  distinguished  for  phys¬ 
ical— and  especially  biological— research  standing 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  Moleschott,  combating  Lie¬ 
big,  comes  to  the  conclusion :  “  No  matter  without 


force;  no  force  without  matter”  (Der  Kreislauf 
des  Lebens,  p.362).  Vogt  followed  with  Bilder  aus 
dem  Thierleben.  Wagner  appealed  to  a  wider  pub¬ 
lic  in  his  Glauben  und  Wissen,  to  which  Vogt  replied 
in  a  pamphlet,  distinguished  rather  by  sarcasm 
than  argument:  Kbhlerglaube  und  Wissenschaft. 
To  this  succeeded  Buchner’s  Kraft  und  Stoff,  which, 
according  to  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  752)  was  “for  a 
time  the  best-abused  book  in  Europe.”  The  chief 
opponents  of  the  outburst  of  materialism  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  Wagner.  Lotze,  and  Fichte. 

“Atheism  may  be  termed  Materialism  in  its  naked,  and 
not  its  transcendental  sense.  Materialism  in  its  trans¬ 
cendental  sense  may  indeed  be  imagined  to  be  Universal 
Existence  without  beginning  or  end  ;  but  then  this  form 
of  Materialism  is  in  reality  Pantheism.” — History  of  Pan¬ 
theism,  ii.  276. 

mjj,-ter  -I-gl-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  material;  - ist .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  holds  the  principles  of  any  system  of 
materialism. 

“  The  ‘  free-thinking  ’  antagonist  of  free-thinking  ma¬ 
terialists.” — Fraser:  Berkeley,  p.  100. 

2.  One  whose  care  is  for  his  material  rather  than 
his  mental  or  moral  interest. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  materialism ;  materi¬ 
alistic. 

“The  materialist  view  is  quite  as  imperfect  as  the  spir¬ 
itualist  view.” — O.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Phil.  (1860),  ii.  573. 

ma-ter-I-sl-ist  -Ic,  ma-ter-l-al-Ist  -lc-aL  «• 

[Eng.  materialist ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Relating  to  or  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  materialism. 

“We  object  to  the  decidedly  sensational  and  almost 
materialistic  texture  of  the  work.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  vol.  lvii.  (1873),  p.  301. 

ma-ter-i-al-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  materiality,  as  if  from 
a  Lat .  materialitas ;  Ital.  materialita;  Sp.  materi- 
alidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  material,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  matter ;  material  existence ;  corporeity. 

“  Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rock,  nor  stone, 

Nor  gross  materiality  been  known.” 

Byrom:  An  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  Temple. 

|2.  The  quality  of  being  material  or  important; 
importance,  moment,  weight;  as,  the  materiality 
of  evidence. 

ma-ter'-i-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  material;  - ize .] 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  a  state  of  matter  or  ma¬ 
terial  existence;  to  invest  with  matter  or  cor¬ 
poreity  ;  to  make  material. 

“By  this  means  [the  invention  of  letters]  we  materi¬ 
alize  our  ideas,  and  make  them  as  lasting  as  the  ink  and 
paper,  their  vehicles.” — Guardian,  No.  172. 

2.  To  consider  or  explain  by  the  laws  or  rules 
which  are  appropriate  or  peculiar  to  matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appropriate  to 
material  things ;  to  occupy  with  material  instead 
of  moral  or  religious  interests. 

ma-ter  -1-al-Iz-Ing,  a.  [English  materialize ) ; 
•ing.]  Directed  or  tending  toward  materialism. 

ma-ter-l-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  material;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  material  manner  or  state ;  in  the  state  of 
matter. 

2.  In  substance,  not  in  form  only  ;  essentially. 

3.  In  a  material  or  important  manner  or  degree  ; 
essentially,  importantly. 

ma-ter  -l-al-ness,  s.  [English  material;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  material;  materiality, 
importance. 

*ma-ter-i-ar  l  an,  s.  [Lat.  materiarius— per¬ 
taining  to  matter;  materia  —  matter.]  A  materi¬ 
alist. 

*ma-ter '-l-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  materiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  materio= to  construct  of  matter,  from  materia — 
matter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constructed  or  composed  of  matter. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  or  thing  composed  of 
matter ;  a  material  substance. 

*ma-ter  -I-a-ted,  adj.  [Lat.  materiatus.]  The 
same  as  Materiate  (q.  v.). 

*ma-ter-I-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  materiatio,  from 
materiatus,  pa.  par.  of  materio= to  construct  of 
materials.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming  matter. 

“Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  noth¬ 
ing  j  a  formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form,  and  a 
materiation  even  of  matter  itself.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

ma-te  -ri-el,  s.  [Fr.]  [Material.]  That  which, 
in  a  complex  system,  constitutes  the  materials  or 
instruments  employed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
personnel,  or  men  employed ;  thus  the  baggage, 
arms,  provisions,  &c.,  of  an  army  are  its  materiel, 
as  distinguished  from  the  men  who  constitute  the 
personnel ;  so  also  the  buildings,  libraries,  appara¬ 
tus,  &c.,  of  a  college,  as  distinguished  from  the 
professors  and  officers. 

*ma-ter'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  materi  (a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ows.]  The  same  as  Material,  a.  (.q.  v.) 


ma-ter’-nal,  *ma-Ser  -nail,  a.  [Fr.  matemel , 
from  Low  Lat.  maternalis,  from  Lat.  maternus— 
motherly,  from  mater— a  mother ;  Sp.  &  Port,  mater¬ 
nal;  Ital.  maternale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mother; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  mother ;  motherly. 

“  [She]  long  his  loss  with  tears  maternal  mourned.’’ 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  l. 


ma-ter'-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  maternal;  -ly.]  In. 
a  maternal  or  motherly  manner;  like  a  mother. 

mgL-ter’-nl-t^,  s.  [Fr.  maternity,  from  Latin 
maternitatem,  acc.  of  maternitas,  from  maternus— 
maternal;  Ital.  maternith ;  Sp.  maternidad.l  The 
quality,  state,  condition,  or  relation  of  a  mother. 

maternity-hospital,  s.  A  lying-in  hospital. 


mate -ship,  s.  [Eng.  mate  (1) ;  -ship.]  Compai* 
ionship. 


“I  sat  among  them  equally 
In  fellowship  and  mateship,  as  a  child.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  vw 


mat  -f  el-on,  s.  [Wei.  madfelen.] 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra ;  knapweed. 

*math,  *mathe,  s.  [A.  S.  maeth,  mdth,  horn 
mdwan=to  mow.]  A  mowing  ;  a  crop  gathered  by 
mowing.  (Chiefly  in  composition,  as  aftermath.) 

“  The  first  mowing  thereof  for  the  king’s  use  is  wont  to- 
be  sooner  than  the  common  mathe.” — Bp.  Hall:  Hard 
Texts;  Amos  vii. 

Math  -a-rin§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  friars,  founded  by  St. 
John  of  Matha  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives.  [Trinitarian, 
HJ 

math-e-mat -le  al,  fmath-e-mat  -ic,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  mathymatique,  from  Lat.  mathematicus ;  Gr. 
mathematikos=belongmg  to  the  sciences,  mathe¬ 
matical,  from  mathema  (genit.  mathematos)= That 
which  is  learned,  a  lesson,  science;  manthano— to 
learn  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  matematico.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mathematics. 

“  Solving  problems  mathematic 

Byron:  G^wnta, 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  theoretically  precise  or  accurate. 

3.  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  school  of  phi¬ 
losophy  more  generally  known  as  the  Pythagorean 
(q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that  its  method  was  purely 
deductive,  and  its  tendency  toward  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  abstractions  as  the  only  true  materials  of 
science. 

“  Hence  the  name  not  unfrequently  given  to  that  School 
of  the  Mathematical.'’ — G.  H.  Lewes;  Hist.  Philos.  (1880), 
i.  28. 

IF  Mosheim  applies  the  name  “mathematical 
philosophy”  to  that  of  Gassendi  and  his  successors, 
as  distinguished  from  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  The  name  is  unhappily  chosen  ;  for, 
while  the  method  of  mathematics  is  deductive,  all 
who  use  the  inductive  method  are  claimed  as  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  mathematical  philosophy. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  mathematician. 


math-e-mat'-Ic-Sll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mathemat¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  mathematical  manner;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  mathematical  science ; 
with  mathematical  certainty. 

“  The  correctness  of  the  solution  is  as  mathematically- 
certain,  as  the  truth  of  any  property  of  the  triangle.” — 
Stewart:  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

math-e-ma-tl  -cian,  s.  [Fr.  mathymaticien, 
from  Lat.  mathematicus ;  Gr.  mathcmatikos= math¬ 
ematic  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in 
mathematical  science. 

“Mathematicians,  among  the  Romans,  were,  for  some¬ 
time,  specially  meant  of  astrologers,  or  star  prophets.” — 

Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  p.  327. 

math-e-mat-ics,  *math-e-mat -Icks,  s.  [In. 

Ger.  matliematik ;  Fr.  mathymatique;  Ital.  mate- 
matica;  Lat.  mathesis=  (1)  learning,  (2)  mathemat¬ 
ics  ;  Gr.  mathesis  —  learning,  science  ;  mathein  —  to 
learn,  2d  aor.  inf.  of  manthano  —  to  learn.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  all  kinds  of  quantity  which 
can  be  numbered  or  measured.  It  is  divided  into 
Pure,  Abstract,  or  Speculative,  and  Mixed,  Con¬ 
crete,  or  Practical.  Pure  mathematics  investigates 
the  properties  of  abstract  numbers  and  magni¬ 
tudes.  Mixed  or  Practical  mathematics  applies 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  practical  matters. 
Pure  mathematics  is  divided  into  Arithmetic,  or 
the  Science  of  Numbers,  and  Geometry,  or  the 
science  which  measures  figured  extension. 

“I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  away  to  settle  in, 
the  mind  a  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train.” — 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  §7. 

"T  The  names  of  sciences,  such  as  mathematics, 
physics,  mechanics,  optics,  metaphysics,  &c.,  though 
m  appearance  plural,  are  treated  as  singular  nouns. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw- 


mathes 
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matrix 


Borne,  indeed,  are  found  in  Mid.  English  in  a  singu¬ 
lar  form,  as  mathematike  {Chaucer),  mechanic 
(Gower) ,  &c.,  and  we  still  retain  a  large  number  of 
such  names  in  a  singular  form,  as  arithmetic,  logic, 
rhetoric,  music,  &c.  The  plural  form  was  probably 
adopted  to  indicate  the  complex  nature  of  the  ideas 
expressed. 

*ma’-the§,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Latin  anthemis 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  wood-chamomile.  ( Ainsworth .) 
*m<j.-the'-sls,  *ma-the~sy,  s.  [Gr.,  from  mathein, 
2d  aor.  inf.  of  manthand— to  learn,  to  understand.] 
Learning  or  science  in  general ;  especially  mathe¬ 
matical  science. 

mat -l-§in,  s.  [English,  &c.,  matic(o) ;  suff.  -in 
( Chem.). ) 

'  Chem. :  A  yellowish-brown  substance,  extracted 
from  the  matico  ( Piper  angustifolium).  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  extremely  bitter  taste. 
Its  aqueous  solution  yields  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  potash  and  with  ammonia, 
mat  -I-co  (1),  s.  [Mataco.] 
ma-ti  -co  (2),  s.  [The  Spanish  name  of  Piper 
angustifolium.) 

Botany : 

1.  An  astringent  plant,  supposed  to  be  Artanthe 
elongata ;  called  also  Piper  angustifolium.  It  is 
applied  in  leaf  or  as  fine  powder  to  stop  haemor¬ 
rhage  from  wounds  or  leech-bites  ;  sometimes  also 
an  infusion  is  taken  internally. 

1  2.  The  name  given  in  Peru  to  Eupatorium  glutino- 
Bum,  a  plant  of  quite  different  qualities  from  those 
bf  No.  1. 

3.  Walteria  glomerata,  which  furnishes  a  drug 
like  that  yielded  by  No.  1. 

matico-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.:  The  leaves  of  Matico  (2),  1.  They  are 
{rom  two  to  eight  inches  long. 

matico-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Piper 
Tangustifolium  by  distillation  in  presence  of  water. 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  pale-green  in  color,  has  a 
.strong  odor,  and  persistent  camphorous  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  ether,  and  forms  a  carmine-colored 
liquid  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
matico-stearoptene,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  which  separates 
from  the  volatile  oil  of  matico,  when  it  is  cooled  to 
a  few  degrees  below  0°.  It  melts  at  103°. 

*mat-in  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  matin— (a.)  belonging 
to  the  morning,  ( s .)  morning,  from  Lat.  matutinus 
t=  belonging  to  the  morning,  from  Matuta—th.e  god¬ 
dess  of  Dawn  and  Morning;  Ital.  mattino— morn¬ 
ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  morning;  matu¬ 
tinal. 

“  The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  450. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Morning,  dawn. 

“  The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  A  morning-song. 

“And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings.” 

Milton:  V Allegro- 

II.  Eccles.:  [Matins.] 

ma'-tin  (2),  s.  [Fr.] 

Zo6l.:  Canis  laniarius.  A  dog  considered  by  the 
French  to  be  the  progenitor  of  all  breeds  that 
resemble,  and  yet  cannot  be  classed  with,  the  grey¬ 
hound.  It  is  rather  a  species  in  which  are  included 
a  variety  of  dogs.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  fore¬ 
head  flat,  the  ears  pendulous  toward  the  tips  ;  color, 
yellowish-fawn.  It  is  commonly  employed  in  France 
as  a  sheep-dog  and  watch-dog.  ( Youatt .) 
mat-in-al,  a.  [Eng.  matin;  -al.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning 
or  matins ;  matutinal. 

2.  Geol.:  An  epithet  distinguishing  the  third 
series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  strata,  and 
intended  to  express  the  morning  period  of  the 
Palaeozoic  day.  Maximum  thickness,  2,500  feet.  The 
highest  organisms  hitherto  found  are  some  trilo- 
bites,  cephalopods,  and  mollusks.  (Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

ma'-ti-nee,  s.  [Fr.,  from  matin= the  morning.] 
An  entertainment  or  reception  given  or  held  in  the 
daytime.  .  ,  . 

it  In  this  country  a  theatrical  performance  in  the 
afternoon  is  called  a  matinee. 

mat-ln§,  fmat-tin§,  *mat-ynes,  *mat~yns, 
6.  pi.  [Fr.  matines,  from  Lat.  matutince  (horce)  = 
[the  hours)  of  the  morning;  Port,  matinas;  Sp. 
maitines.) 


I.  Literally  and  Ecclesiastically : 

1.  Anglican:  The  daily  office  of  Morning  Prayer. 
It  is  composed  in  part  of  the  pre-Reformation  offices 
of  Matins  and  Lauds.  [2.] 

2.  Roman :  The  first  portion  of  the  Divine  Office 
[Office,  If],  with  which  Lauds  are  usually  asso¬ 
ciated.  On  Sundays  and  double  feasts  matins  have 
three  nocturns;  on  simple  feasts  and  week-days, 
one  nocturn  (q.v.).  Easter  and  Pentecost  have  each 
only  one  nocturn,  with  three  psalms.  After  private 
prayer  versicles  and  responses  are  recited ;  the 
invitatory  psalm  follows.  In  the  first  nocturn  are 
said  three  psalms  on  feast  days,  twelve  when  the 
office  is  of  the  Sunday,  and  three  lessons  from  Script¬ 
ure  ;  the  second  and  third  nocturns  have  each  three 
psalms,  and  the  lessons  are  chosen  from  the  patris¬ 
tic  writings  for  the  second,  and  from  some  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  gospel  of  the  day  for  the  third 
nocturn.  On  feasts  of  Saints  the  lections  of  the 
second  nocturn  are  usually  biographical.  Lauds 
consist  of  five  psalms,  the  little  chapter,  a  hymn, 
the  canticle  Benedictus,  collect,  and  commemora¬ 
tions,  if  any. 

til-  Fig. :  A  morning  song. 

“The  merry  larke  her  mattins  sings  aloft.” 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

mat  -lock-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  near 
which  it  was  found,  Matlock  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  crystals 
of  a  tabular  habit.  Cleavage,  basal,  imperfect. 
Hardness,  2"5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  7-21 ;  luster,  ada¬ 
mantine  ;  color,  yellowish ;  transparent.  Compo¬ 
sition:  Chloride  of  lead,  55-5;  oxide  of  lead, 
44-5,  corresponding  with  the  formula,  PbCl+PbO. 
Occurs  with  cromfordite  at  an  old  mine  near  Crom- 
ford,  Derbyshire.  The  mineral  is  stated  also  to 
have  occurred  as  a  sublimation  product  after  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1858. 

mat-rass,  s.  [Fr.  matras— an  arrow,  a  javelin, 
a  matrass,  from  Lat.  materis,  mataris,  matara= a 
Celtic  javelin,  a  pike,  so  called  from  its  long, 
straight,  narrow  neck.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  glass  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  a 
rounded  body,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
tubulure.  It  is  used  for  distilling  and  digesting. 

2.  Hort.:  A  similarly  shaped  glass  vessel  used  to 
protect  flowers  from  the  sun,  rain,  &c. 

“  Protect  from  violent  storms,  and  the  too  parching 
darts  of  the  sun,  your  pennached  tulips  and  ranuncu¬ 
luses,  covering  them  with  matrasses." — Evelyn:  Kalendar. 

ma-trl-arch-al,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  mater= 
a  mother,  on  analogy  of  patriarchal  (q.  v.).]  Reck¬ 
oning  kinship  on  the  female  side. 

mat-ri-car  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.  matrix  (genit.  matri- 
Ci.9)=the  womb;  from  its  being  formerly  used  in 
uterine  complaints.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composites,  sub-tribe  Chrysan- 
themeae.  The  heads  are  yellow,  the  ray,  if  any 
exist,  white,  the  florets  of  the  ray  conspicuously 
ligulate,  those  of  the  disc  terete,  the  achenes  of 
both  the  ray  and  the  disc  angled,  the  epigynous 
disc  large. 

matricaria-camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  CioH)60.  A  camphor  isomeric  with  lauri- 
nol,  obtained  from  the  oil  of  feverfew  (Matricaria 
parthenium) .  It  resembles  laurinol  in  all  but  its 
optical  properties. 

mat'-ri-§id-al,  a.  [Eng.  matricid(e) ;  -al.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  matricide. 

mat  -ri-5ide,  s.  [Fr.=mother-killing,  from  Lat. 
matricida=murdeTer  of  a  mother;  mater  (genit. 
matris)  =  a  mother,  and  ccedo  (in  compos,  -cido)  =to 
kill;  matricidium= the  murder  of  one’s  mother; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  matricidio.) 

1.  One  who  kills  or  murders  his  or  her  mother. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  mother. 

“Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by  the 
matricide  and  murder  of  the  mother.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  xvii. 

mat  -rl-Qite,  c.  [Lat.  matrix= the  mother-stone 
of  another  mineral;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystalline  fibrous 
masses  with  concentric  structure,  including  crystals 
of  spodiosite  (q.  v.),  at  the  Kran  mines,  Wermland, 
Sweden.  Hardness, 3-4;  specific  gravity,  2‘53 ;  luster, 
pearly;  color,  gray;  feel,  greasy.  Composition: 
Silica,  33'99;  magnesia,  37‘96;  lime,  5-64 ;  alumina, 
1-33;  protoxide  of  iron,  1‘82;  protoxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  0-47;  soda,  0-98;  water,  17*81. 

*mg,-tric'-u-l<},  S.  [Lat. = a  register.]  [Matricu¬ 
late,  a.)  A  register,  a  roll. 

ma-tric-u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Matriculate,  a.; 
Ital.  matricolare;  Sp.  matricular.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  register ;  to  register ;  to 
enroll ;  specif.,  to  admit  to  membership  of  a  body  or 
society,  and  especially  of  a  college  or  university,  by 
enrolling  the  name  in  a  register. 

“That  every  scholar  .  .  .  shall  have  been  matricu¬ 
lated  twenty-four  calendar  months  at  least.” — Blackstone : 
Comment.,  §1.  (Introd.) 


B.  Intrans. :  To  be  admitted  to  a  membership  of 
a  college  or  university  by  passing  an  examination 
and  having  one’s  name  enrolled  in  the  register. 

*mg,-trlc  -p-lg-te,  a.&s.  [Low  Lat.  matriculatus, 
pa.  par.  of  matriculo= to  enroll,  (o  register;  Latin 
matricula= a  register;  dimin.  of  matrix=(l)  a 
breeding  animal,  (2)  a  womb,  (3)  a  public  register.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Admitted  or  entered  as  member  of  a 
body  or  society,  and  especially  of  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  ;  matriculated. 

“To  be  matriculate,  with  ladies  of  astate.” 

Skelton:  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  matriculated  or  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  a  body  or  society,  and  especially  of 
a  college  or  university. 

“Suffer  me  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that 
famous  university  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

ma-tric-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Matriculate,  v.)  The 
act  of  matriculating;  the  state  of  being  matricu¬ 
lated. 

mat-ri-mo'-nl-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  matrimo- 
nialis,  from  matrimonium = matrimony  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
matrimonial ;  Ital.  matrimoniale.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  or  wedlock;  con¬ 
nubial,  nuptial,  hymeneal. 

“The  main  article  in  matrimonial  alliances.” — Paley: 
Moral  Philosophy ,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  Derived  from  marriage. 

“If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at 
curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal 
power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen.”  —  Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

matrimonial-causes,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Suits  for  the  redress  of  injuries  respecting 
the  rights  of  marriage. 

matrimonial-crown,  s. 

Scots  Laic  dt  Hist. :  A  grant  by  which  the  husband 
of  the  Scottish  queen  acquired  the  right  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  to  have  his  name  stamped  upon 
the  coins,  and  to  place  his  signature  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  queen  upon  all  public  documents. 

mat-rl-mo  -ni-al-lf  >  adv.  [Eng.  matrimonial; 
-ly.)  In  a  matrimonial  manner ;  according  to  the 
laws  or  customs  of  marriage ;  as  a  husband  or  wife. 

*mat-ri-md'-ni-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  matrimony ;  -ows.] 
Matrimonial. 

“  Foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that  man’s  ignorance 
and  pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  matrimonious  busi¬ 
ness.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

mat-rl-mon-y,  *mat-ri-moine,  *mat-ri- mon- 
ie,  ;imat  -ry-mon  ye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  matrimonie,  from 
Lat.  matrimonium,  from  mater  (genit.  matris)  —  a 
mother;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  matrimonio.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Marriage,  wedlock;  the  married  state;  the 
union  of  man  and  wife  for  life. 

*2.  A  wife. 

“Restore  my  matrimony  undefiled.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  5. 

3  A  game  at  cards. 

*4.  A  mixture  of  raisins  and  almonds,  or  any  sim¬ 
ilar  mixture. 

II.  Roman  Theology :  One  of  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Church,  necessary  for  the  community, 
but  not'for  the  individual,  just  as  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  is  necessary  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  not 
for  each  individual  Christian.  Matrimony  is  a  con¬ 
tract  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament.  As  a 
contract,  it  "is  “  a  lawful  marital  union  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  obliging  them  to  lifelong  partici¬ 
pation  in  each  other’s  Society  ;  ”  as  a  sacrament,  it 
“confers  grace,  sanctifying  the  legitimate  union  of 
a  man  and  a  woman.”  It  was  defined  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.),  on  Nov. 
11, 1553.  In  the  “  Doctrina  de  Sacramento  Matri¬ 
monii,”  prefixed  to  the  Canons  of  that  session,  the 
indissolubility  of  matrimony  is  said  to  be  fore¬ 
shown  in  Gen.  ii.  23,24,  and  ratified  by  Christ  (Matt, 
xix.  3-9).  Reference  ismadetoEph.  v.  31,32;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  “  the  holy  fathers,  Councils,  and 
the  universal  tradition  of  the  Church  have  always 
taught  that  matrimony  is  justly  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law.” 

matrimony-vine,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycium  barbarum. 

ma-trix,  *ma  -trl$e,  s.  [Latin  matrix,  from 
mater  (genit.  matris)  =  a  mother;  Fr.  matrice;  Ital. 
matrice ;  Sp.  rnatriz.) 

*1.  Anat. :  The  womb  or  uterus. 

“  That  thou  shalt  set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that  open- 
eththe  matrix.” — Exodus  xiii.  12. 

2.  Bot. :  A  place  where  anything  is  generated  or 
formed.  ( Lindley .) 

3.  Casting:  A  mold;  the  shape  in  which  anything 
is  formed. 


boil  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bensh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 


matron 
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mattery 


4.  Minting,  Type-founding,  <£c. :  A  mold  which 
gives  form  to  an  object  driven  into  it  or  hardening 
therein,  as — 

,  (1)  The  intaglio  or  indented  device  for  a  coin, 
either  engraved  or  produced  from  a  hub  on  which 
the  design  has  been  produced  in  relief.  The  matrix 
is  the  mold  into  which  a  soft  steel  plug  is  driven, 
and  which  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  die  from 
which  the  coin  is  struck. 

(2)  The  mold  in  a  type-founding  machine  which 
gives  the  form  to  the  letter  on  the  end  of  the  type. 
The  letter  is  originally  engraved  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  steel,  which  is  subsequently  hardened,  and 
is  called  a  punch.  The  punch  is  used  to  impress 
the  matrix. 

(3)  The  plaster  mold  (in  intaglio)  obtained  from 
a  form  of  type,  and  used  to  obtain  an  impression 
(cameo)  in  type-metal,  known  asa  stereotype  (q.  v.). 

5 .  Dyeing:  One  of  the  five  simple  colors— black, 
white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  combinations  of  which 
are  used  to  form  compound  colors. 

6.  Min.,  Petrol.,  &  Geol.:  The  portion  of  rock  in 
whieh  a  mineral  or  a  fossil  is  imbedded. 

7.  Mining:  The  gangue  or  stony  substance  in 
which  metalliferous  ores  are  formed,  associated,  or 
imbedded. 

8.  Odontology:  The  formative  material  from 
which  teeth  are  developed.  [Tooth.] 

9.  Math.:  Any  rectangular  arrangement  of  sym¬ 
bols;  as 

al  61  cl 

a2  62  c2 

a-3  63  c3. 

IT  To  he  in  the  matrix  : 

Min.,  Geol.,  <&c.:  To  be  still  imbedded,  instead  of 
having  become  detached.  ( Lyell .) 

ma -tron,  *ma-trone,  s.  [Fr.  matrone,  from 
Lat.  matrona=a  matron,  from  mater  (genit.  matris ) 
=  a  mother;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  matrona.] 

1.  A  married  woman;  espec.,  an  elderly  married 
woman;  a  woman  of  sufficient  years  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  family,  whether  actually  so  or  not;  a 
woman  of  staid  manners ;  the  female  head  of  a 
family. 

“For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  412. 

2.  The  female  head  or  superintendent  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  ;  a  head  nurse  in  a  hospital. 

If  Jury  of  matrons : 

Law.:  A  jury  of  married  women  impaneled  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  plea  of  pregnancy  put 
forward  in  stay  of  execution  by  a  woman  sentenced 
to  death  for  treason  or  murder ;  also  a  jury  impan¬ 
eled  to  try  whether  a  widow  who  alleges  herself  to 
be  pregnant  by  her  late  husband  is  with  child,  and 
to  determine  the  time  of  conception  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  date  of  delivery. 

ma'-tr on-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  matron; 
•age.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  matron ;  matron- 
hood. 

2.  Matrons  collectively.  • 

“  His  exemplary  queen  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of 
this  land.” — Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let.  i. 

ma  -tr6n-g.l,  adj.  [Eng.  matron;  -ab]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a 
matron  or  elderly  lady,  or  married  woman  ;  grave, 
motherly. 

“He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  behavior  of 
the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdinando  the 
younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven  and 
twenty.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  218. 

ma  -trbn-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  matron; -hood.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  matron. 

ma  -tron-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  matron;  -ize.] 

*1.  To  render  matronlike. 

*2.  To  act  as  a  matron  or  mother  to ;  to  chaperon. 

ma -tr6n-like,  a.  [Eng.  matron ;  -like.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  manners,  qualities,  or  appearance  of  a 
matron ;  matronly,  grave,  sedate. 

ma  -tron-ly,  *ma-trone-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [English 
matron;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  matron  ;  gravely ;  having  the 
manners  or  appearance  of  a  matron ;  elderly, 
sedate. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  or  becoming  a  matron. 

“And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  8. 

fmat-rd-nym'-i c,  s.  [A  hybrid  word,  formed  from 
Lat.  mater— &  mother,  and  Gr.  onoma= a  name.]  A 
name  derived  from  a  mother  or  a  maternal  ancestor. 

“  If  it  be  a  clear  sign  of  exclusively  female  kinship  that 
children  should  take  the  mother’s  family  name,  it  is,  a 
fortiori,  a  note  of  it  that  they  should  be  called  by  a  mat- 
ronymic." — J.  F.  McLennan:  Studies  in  Ancient  Hist., 
p.  289. 

*ma-tross',  s.  [Dut.  matroos;  Dan.  &  Sw .matros; 
Ger.  matrose—a  sailor.]  (See  extract.) 

“Matrosses,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 


about  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and  load¬ 
ing  them;  they  carry  firelocks,  and  march  along  with  the 
Btore-wagons  as  a  guard,  and  as  assistants,  in  case  a 
wagon  should  break.” — Bailey. 

matt,  matte  (2),  s.  [Ger.  matt—dvR,  dim. ;  said 
of  metals.] 

1.  Metall. :  A  mass  of  imperfectly  reduced  metal, 
having  impurities,  mineral  and  metallic,  as  in  the 
case  of  copper. 

2.  Gilding :  The  dead  or  unbumished  surface  of 
gold,  when  the  gold-leaf  is  merely  pressed  upon  the 
size  and  is  not  rubbed  with  the  burnisher.  The 
dead  appearance  of  portions  acts  as  a  foil  to  the 
lustrous  surface  over  which  the  burnisher  has 
passed. 

*mat'-t&-chin,  *mat-3,-chin,  s.  [Sp.  matachin.] 
A  dance  in  which  the  performers  fenced  and  thrust 
at  each  other  with  swords,  as  in  real  duelling,  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  with  their  bucklers;  a  sword- 
dance. 

IT  To  dance  a  mattachin :  To  fight  a  duel. 

“I’d  dance  a  matachin  with  you,  should  make  you  sweat 
your  best  bloud  for’t.”  —  Beaum.  &  iFlet.:  The  Elder 
Brother,  v.  L 

mat  -ta-mbre,  s.  [Fr.  matamore,  from  Arab. 
metmur=a  ditch,  a  cavern,  a  cave.]  An  under¬ 
ground  repository  for  grain. 

matt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mat,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Intertwined  or  interwoven  like  a  mat ; 
growing  thick  and  close  tegether. 

*  His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 
Was  buried  in  the  sand.” 

Longfellow :  The  Slave’s  Dream. 

matted-glass,  s. 

Glass:  A  mode  of  ornamenting  glass  for  windows, 
in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  very  fusible 
powder,  either  opaque,  white,  or  tinted.  This 
being  removed  in  portions,  the  glass  is  fired  and 
the  composition  fixed,  giving  a  bright  pattern  on  a 
dull  ground.  Substantially  the  same  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  painting  the  pattern  on  the  glass  with  an 
asphaltum  varnish,  and  then  etching  the  surface 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.  By  a  similar  process  the 
glass  bottles  of  the  chemist  have  their  labels  inef- 
f  aceably  inscribed. 

mat -ter,  *mat-er,  *mat-ere,  *mat-tere,  *mat- 
ter-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  matiere,  matere  (Fr.  matihre ), 
from  Lat.  mater i«= matter,  materials,  stuff ;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  materia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Body,  substance ;  anything  perceptible  by  one 
of  the  senses  ;  that  of  which  the  whole  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  composed. 

“Matter  being  a  divisible  substance,  consisting  always 
of  separable,  nay  of  actually  separate  and  distinct  parts, 
’tis  plain  that  unless  it  were  essentially  conscious,  in  which 
case  every  particle  of  matter  must  consist  of  innumerable, 
separate,  and  distinct  consciousnesses,  no  system  of  it 
in  any  possible  composition  or  division,  can  be  any 
individual  conscious  being.” — Clarke:  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well. 

2.  That  of  which  anything  is  composed;  mate¬ 
rials. 

3.  The  contents  or  essence  of  a  writing,  discourse 
or  speech  ;  that  which  is  said  or  written ;  the  mean¬ 
ing,  sense,  or  substance. 

“A  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matters.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

4.  That  which  is  treated  of ;  that  of  which  one 
speaks,  writes,  or  treats ;  the  subject  or  materials 
of  a  writing,  discourse,  or  speeeh. 

“If  they  were  embarrassed,  it  was  only  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  matter  from  which  they  had  to  make  their 
selection.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 

_  5.  That  which  excites  or  arouses  thought  or  emo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  This  is  a  matter  for  gratitude  or  astonish¬ 
ment. 

6.  Substance,  sense ;  not  empty  talk,  verbosity,  or 
frivolity. 

“  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was  born  to  speak 
all  mirth  and  no  matter.”  —  Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

7.  A  point  in  question  ;  an  affair,  a  business. 

“  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

8.  (PI.) :  Affairs,  events,  the  course  of  events. 

“Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  everybody 

was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he  was  grown.” 
— L’  Estrange. 

9.  A  cause  or  subject  of  complaint. 

“If  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the 
law  is  open:  let  them  implead  one  another.”— Acts  xix.  38. 

10.  The  cause,  ground,  or  occasion  of  any  event  or 
state ;  as  of  a  disturbance,  an  illness,  a  difficulty,  a 
doubt,  &c. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter f" — Bunyan:  Apology. 


11.  Import,  consequence,  moment,  importance. 

“If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would 

have  bestowed  the  thousand  I  borrowed  of  you  ;  but  it  is 
no  matter,  the  poor  show  doth  better.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

12.  Thing  in  a  general  sense. 

“  For  they  speak  not  peace :  but  they  devise  deceitful 
matters  against  them  that  are  quiet  in  the  land.” — Psalm 
xxxv.  20. 

13.  An  indefinite  amount,  quantity,  or  portion. 

“Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of  five  miles 

off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass.” — L' Estrange: 
Fables. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic  &  Metaph.:  The  logical  matter  of  a 
proposition  is  the  terms  of  which  it  is  composed, 
i.  e.,  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  the  c'opula  being 
regarded  as  the  form.  This  division  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  into  matter  and  form  has  come  down  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Schoolmen,  who  regarded  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  any  ens  was  composed  as  the  matter, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  elements  as  the  form, 
of  that  ens. 

2.  Med. :  Purulent  substance  which  has  gathered 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  abscess ;  pus. 

“In  an  inflamed  tubeTele  in  the  great  angle  of  the  left 
eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it.” — Wise¬ 
man:  Surgery. 

3.  Printing : 

(1)  Manuscript  or  copy  ready  to  set  up  in  type. 

(2)  Type  composed  and  ready  to  be  used  in  print¬ 
ing.  It  is  live,  standing,  or  dead,  according  as  it  is 
ready  for  use,  awaiting  re-use,  or  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

4.  Phys.:  That  which  possesses  the  properties  the* 
existence  of  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses ; 
a  substance.  Its  qualities  are  impenetrability,  ex¬ 
tension,  divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility,  elas¬ 
ticity,  mobility,  and  inertia  (ail  which  see).  It 
exists  in  at  least  three  forms — the  solid,  the  liquid, 
and  the  gaseous. 

IT  (1)  Matter  of  record:  That  which  is  recorded, 
or  which  may  be  proved  by  record. 

(2)  *Upon  the  matter,  *  Upon  the  whole  matter: 
On  or  upon  the  whole ;  taking  all  things  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

“In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jealousy  and  layetb 
their  competitors  asleep;  so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a 
great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising.”—  Bacor  • 
Essays  s  Of  Deformity. 

matter-of-course,  a.  Phlegmatic,  indifferent, 
cool. 

“  I  won’t  have  that  sort  of  matter-of-course  acquies¬ 
cence.” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxx. 

matter-of-fact,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  A  reality,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  fanciful,  hypothetical  or  hyperbol¬ 
ical  ;  a  fact. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Treating  of  facts  or  realities ;  not  fanciful  or 
hyperbolical:  commonplace,  simple,  plain,  ordi¬ 
nary. 

2.  Adhering  to  facts  or  realities ;  not  imaginative ; 
prosaic. 

mat'-ter,  v.  i.  &  t,  [Mattee,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  of  moment,  consequence,  or 
importance ;  to  signify. 

.  “  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor,  indeed,  this  mattered 
little.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Med. :  To  form  pus ;  to  collect,  as  matter  in  an 

abscess. 

“  The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried  up  with 
common  epuloticks.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  regard,  to  care  for,  to  mind. 

“He  did  not  matter  cold  nor  hunger.”— H.  Brooke:  Fool 
of  Quality,  i.  91. 

mat  -ter-ful,  a.  [Eng.  matter;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  matter ;  pregnant. 

“  What  a  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty-mannered,  mat¬ 
terful  creature.”— Lamb:  To  Wordsworth,  p.  97  (1815). 

mat -ter-less,  *mat-ter-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  mat¬ 
ter;  -less.] 

1.  Not  material;  immaterial. 

“Like  shades  .  .  .  quite  matterlesse.” — Dav ie- , 

Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  35. 

2.  Devoid  of  matter,  substance,  or  sense. 

“  All  fine  noise 

Of  verse  meere  matterlesse  and  tinkling  stories.”' 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 

mat-ter-y,  *mat-ter-ie,  a.  [Eng.  matter;  -y. J 

1.  Full  of  matter  ;  important,  weighty. 

“Away  with  your  matterie  sentences,  Momus;  thev  are 
too  grave,  and  wise,  for  this  meeting.”— Ben  Jonson: 
Poetaster,  iv.  4. 

2.  Generating  pus;  purulent. 

“  The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatick  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the  lungs, 
causes  their  mattery  cough.”—  Harvey On  Consump- 
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Matth’-ew  (ew  as  ti),  s.  [Lat.  Matthceus  ;  Or- 
Matthaios ,  according  to  Gesenius,  a  contr.  of  Heb. 
Mattitheah=the  gift  of  God,  the  name  borne  by  the 
Maccabee  patriot,  Mattathias.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  An  apostle  of  Jesus,  almost  certainly 
the  same  as  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus.  (Cf.  Matt, 
ix.  9-13,  Mark  ii.  14-16,  and  Luke  v.  27.)  He  was  a 
“publican” — i.e.  a  taxgatherer — who  sat  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  at  Capernaum  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (Ibid.)  Taxgatherers  are  rarely 
popular  men ;  and,  moreover,  the  money  which 
Matthew  raised  was  not  for  the  Jewish,  but  for  the 
Roman  government,  he  was,  therefore,  regarded 
as  outside  the  pale  of  society,  and  his  companions, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship,  were  ‘  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners.”  After  his  call  he  figures  in  all 
the  lists  of  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Markiii.18:  Actsi. 
13).  Clement  of  Alexandria  represents  him  as 
dying  a  natural  death ;  much  later  tradition  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  having  been  martyred. 

If  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew: 

New  Test.  Canon:  The  first  of  the  four  Gospels  in 
arrangement,  and  long  almost  universally  held  to 
have  been  the  first  in  point  of  publication,  though  it 
is  more  probable  that  Mark  came  first  and  Matthew 
only  second  in  point  of  time.  The  author’s  name  is 
nowhere  given  in  it,  hut  universal  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  assigns  it  to  Matthew  the  apostle,  called  Levi, 
and  there  is  a  fragment  of  internal  evidence  in  the 
same  direction.  In  connection  with  the  call  of 
Matthew  the  first  gospel  relates  that  “  as  Jesus  sat 
at  meat  in  the  house,  behold  many  publicans  and 
sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples”  (Matt.  ix.  10).  Why  they  presumed  to  come 
is  not  stated;  but  St.  Luke  explains  that  they  came 
because  they  were  invited.  He  says  that  “  Levi 
[Matthew]  made  him  agreatfeastinhis  own  house: 
and  there  was  a  great  company  of  publicans  and 
of  others  that  sat  down  with  them”  (Luke  v.  29). 
If  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  felt  diffident  about 
recording  the  hospitality  of  St.  Matthew,  the  only 
reason  can  be  that  he  was  St.  Matthew  himself ;  the 
sole  argument  against  this  view  is  that  St.  Mark 
also  withholds  the  information  that  invitation  to 
the  party  was  given  (Mark  ii.  15).  The  special  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  first  gospel  was  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah  of  ancient  prophecy.  The  author  con¬ 
tinually  quotes  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  some¬ 
times  indicating  that  the  events  took  place  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  prophecy  (i.  22,  ii.  15,  23,  &c.),  at  others  sim¬ 
ply  that  they  fulfilled  the  prophecy  (ii.  17).  The 
book  was  addressed  specially  to  the  Jews.  The 
ancient  fathers  believed  that  it  was  published  at 
first  in  Aramaic,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Aramaean  book  is  extant,  and  the 
Greek  has  every  appearance  of  an  original  work 
rather  than  a  translation;  of  two  kinds  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament,  one  is  from  the 
Septuagint  Greek. 

Eusebius  fixes  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the 
third  year  of  Caligula,  A.  D.  41,  but  lived  too  late 
really  to  know  ;  Irenaeus  is  in  favor  of  a  later  date, 
apparently  A.  D.  60.  Rationalistic  writers,  who  dis¬ 
believe  in  prophecy,  place  it  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  1771  Williams  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
first  two  chapters.  He  was  followed  by  Stroth, 
Hess,  Ammon,  Schleiermacher,  Norton^&c.  They 
were  defended  by  Fleming,  Gnesbach,  Hug,  Cred- 
ner,  Paulus,  Kuinoel,  Neander,  &c.  AH  the  old 
manuscripts  and  versions  contain  them,  and  they 
are  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 

St.  Matthew  is  the  only  evangelist  who  reports  at 
length  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  gives  prom¬ 
inence  to  other  discourses  of  Jesus.  Like  his  feHow 
synoptists  he  gives  details  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  Galilee,  not  speaking  much  of  Jerusalem  tiU  the 
closing  scenes  drew  nigh. 

mat-thl'-ola,  ma-thl'-^-la,  s.  [Named  after 
P.  A.  Mathioli  or  Matthiolus,  an  Italian  physician 
(1500-1577).]  , 

1.  Botany:  Stock;  a  genus  of  Cruciferse,  family 
Arabidee.  The  sepals  are  erect,  the  lateral  ones 
saccate  at  the  base.  The  petals  have  long  claws. 
The  pod  is  long,  with  a  thick  septum  and  one- 

§00(^3# 

2.  Pharm. :  In  India  Matthiola  incana  is  grown 
for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  infusion  in  cancer. 
They  are  regarded  as  expectorant,  and  are  given  in 
cases  of  snake  bite. 

matt’-Ing  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  interweaving  or  entangling,  as  the 
materials  in  a  mat. 

2.  Materials  for  mats.  .  , 

3.  A  texture  composed  of  hemp,  coir,  jute,  rushes, 
hair,  grass,  palm-leaves,  &c.  The  India  matting  is 
made  of  a  peculiar  Oriental  grass;  Russia  matting 
of  bast  or  linden  bark.  Matting  is  also  made  of 


strips  of  black  walnut  or  other  ornamental  wood, 
with  wires  passing  through  them  at  right  angles. 
The  wooden  strips  are  separated  by  elastic  washers 
made  from  india-rubber  tubing.  Matting  is  used 
for  covering  haUs,  passages,  platforms,  &c.,  or  as 
doormats. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  A  texture  made  of  strands  of  old  rope, 
or  of  spun  yam,  beaten  flat  and  interwoven,  and 
used  to  prevent  chafing. 

2.  Photog.:  The  passepartout  over  a  picture;  a 
mat. 

matt’-Ing  (2),  s.  [Matt,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  regular  rough  lusterless  surface. 

2.  Gilding.:  Covering  plates  with  varnish  in  gild¬ 
ing  on  water  size. 

matting-loom,  s. 

Weaving:  One  in  which  slats  are  introduced  into 
the  shed  to  form  the  woof. 


matting-tool,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  kind  of  chasing-tool,  employed  in 
producing  a  regular  rough  surface  on  an  object; 
usuaUy  in  the  lathe. 

mat  -took,  *mat-tok,  s.  [A.  S.  mattuc,  from 
Wei.  matog=n  mattock,  a  hoe;  Gael,  madag;  Ir. 
maddg.]  An  implement  with  an  iron  head,  having 
blades  at  each  end  presented  in  different  planes, 
and  an  eye  in  the  middle  into  which  the  handle  is 
inserted  perpendicularly  to  the  head.  The  cutting 
edges  are  presented  like  those  of  an  ax  and  an  adze 
respectively.  It  is  used  in  forests  and  plantations 
for  grubbing  among  stumps  and  trees,  whose  roots 
prevent  the  use  of  the  spade. 

“We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

mat -tress,  *mat-res,  *mat-ter-esse,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

materas  (Fr.  matelas),  from  Arno. matrah=a  place, 
a  foundation,  a  place  where  anything  is  thrown ; 
cf.  Sp.  &  Port.  al-madraque= a  quilted  cushion,  a 
mattress.]  A  padded  bed,  or  one  stuffed  and 
quilted  or  tied,  so  as  to  keep  the  stuffing  to  a 
general  thickness.  The  filling  is  hair,  moss,  sponge, 
cotton,  husk,  straw,  shredded  wool,  &c.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  elastic  bed-bottom  of  coded  or 
woven  wire. 

ma-tur’-iint,  s.  [Lat.  maturans,  pr.  par.  of 
maturo=to  ripen,  to  mature.]  [Maturate.  1 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  or  application  to  an  inflamed 
part,  to  promote  suppuration ;  a  maturative. 

mat'-tl-rate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  maturatus,  pa.  par. 
of  maturo-  to  ripen,  to  mature;  maturus=i\pe.] 
[Mature,  o.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  ripen;  to  bring  to  ripeness  or 
maturity ;  to  mature. 

2.  Med. :  To  promote  suppuration  in. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  ripen;  to  come  to  maturity;  to 
mature. 

2.  Med.:  To  suppurate  perfectly. 

mat-ff-ra’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  maturatio,  from  matu¬ 
ratus,  pa.  par.  of  maturo- to  ripen,  to  mature.] 
[Mature,  a.]  ... 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  ripening  or 

bringing  to  maturity ;  the  state  of  becoming  ripe  or 
mature.  .  _  .  . 

2.  Med.:  The  formation  of  pus  in  inflammations; 
the  act  or  process  of  suppurating  perfectly. 

ma-tiir'-gi-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  maturatif;  Ital. 
maturativo ;  Sp.  madurativo. J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ripening,  maturing;  tending  to 
bring  to  ripeness  or  maturity. 

“Between  the  tropics  and  equator  their  second  sum¬ 
mer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits  than  the 
former.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Med.: % Conducive  to  the  formation  of  pus  in 

inflammations.  . 

“  Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with 
anodynes  and  suppuratives.”— Wiseman:  Surgery. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  Any  medicine  or  application  producing  or 
tending  to  produce  suppuration ;  a  maturant. 

ma-tiire’,  a.  [Lat.  mahiri6.s=ripe  ;Ital. maturo ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  maduro;  Fr.  mUr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Ripe,  ripened;  brought  to  maturity  by 


ime. 

2.  Figuratively :  .  ,  ,  .  _ 

(1)  Ripened;  perfected  by  time;  brought  to  a 
lerfect  or  complete  state  of  development. 

“His  deep  and  piercing  eye 
Looked  wisdom,  and  mature  sedateness  weighed 
tv.  Hnnhtfnl  counsels.”  Hamilton:  The  Thistle. 


§Of  fuU  growth ;  as,  a  man  of  mature  years. 
Completed,  perfected ;  ready  or  ripe  for  action ; 

■  prepared  ;  as.  The  plan  is  mature. _ 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin, 
-clan,  -turn  —  sh?m.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

-cious. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Become  payable;  having  reached  tb# 
theme  fixed  for  payment;  as,  The  bill  is  mature. 

2.  Med.:  In  a  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

ma-tiire’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  maturo=to  ripen;  O. 

Fr.  maturer;  Fr.  mUrir .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  ripen;  to  bring  to  a  state  of  ripeness 
or  maturity. 

“And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature. 
Though  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  649. 

2.  Fig. :  To  advance  toward  perfection  or  perfect 
development ;  to  make  ripe  or  ready. 

“As  rolling  years  matured  his  age. 

He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire.” 

Smollett:  Ode  to  Independence. 
,11.  Med.:  To  bring  to  a  state  of  perfect  suppura¬ 
tion  ;  to  maturate. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit.:  To  become  ripe;  to  ripen. 

2.  Fig. :  To  advance  toward  perfection  or  perfect 
development. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.  *  To  become  payable ;  to  reach  the  tims 
fixed  for  payment ;  as,  A  bill  matures. 

2.  Med. :  To  come  to  a  state  of  perfect  suppura¬ 
tion. 

ma-ture’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mature;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  mature  manner;  with  ripeness;  ripely, 
completely. 

2.  With  or  after  careful  deliberation:  carefully, 
deliberately. 

“  You  had  maturely  weighed  the  advantages  of  risin| 
higher  with  the  hazards  of  the  fall.” — Dryden:  Virgil’s 

Georgies. 

*3.  Early,  soon. 

“  We  give  Him  [God]  thanks  for  contracting  the  dayt 
of  our  trial,  and  receiving  us  more  maturely  into  thosf 
everlasting  habitations  above.” — Bentley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

m£i-ture  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  mature;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mature ;  maturity. 

fmat-fl-res'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  maturescens ,  pr.  par. 
of  maturesco=to  grow  ripe;  incept,  from  maturo  = 
to  ripen.]  Becoming  ripe ;  approaching  ripeness 
or  maturity. 

rn?L-tiir'-I-ty,  *ma-tur-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  maturity, 

from  Lat.  maturitatem,  acc.  of  maturitas  —  ripe¬ 
ness,  maturity  ;  maturus—ripe  ;  Ital.  maturity.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mature ;  ripeness ;  a  state  of  perfect  or  complete 
development. 

“  Not  sufficient  to  bring  their  fruits  and  grain  to 
maturity.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Commerce:  The  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  becomes  due. 

2.  Med.:  A  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

mat-U-tln’-al,  a.  [Lat.  matutinal  is,  from  matu- 

tinus= belonging  to  the  morning.]  [Matins.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  morning. 

“Another  matutinal  expression  in  ancient  use  was — 
Give  you  ( i .  e.  God)  good  day.” — Penge:  Anecdotes  of  the 
English  Language,  p.  277. 

*mat-u-tlne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  maiMfhuts= belong¬ 
ing  to  the  morning.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  appearing  in  the 
morning. 

“According  as  the  said  stars  begin  either  to  shine  out 
Or  be  hidden  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  be  up,  or  at 
evening  after  the  sunne  is  set,  they  be  said  to  rise  and 
goe  downe,  and  thereupon  are  named  matutine  or  vesper, 
tine,  orientall  or  occidental],  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  happeneth  unto  them  in  the  twylight,  morning 
or  evening.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Matins. 

“Matutines  were  the  first  hour,  or  six  of  the  clock.**— 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  287. 

mat'-work,  s.  [Eng.  mat,  and  ivork.]  The  same 
as  Matting  (1),  s.  (q.  v.) 

mat’-jf,  mat’-ie,  subst.  [Anglo-Indian.]  A  male 
native  servant-of-all-work  in  India. 

maud,  maad,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Maud  or  Matilda.]  A  plaid  worn  by  shepherds,  &c, 
“For  south  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 

A’  honest  Scotsmen  lo’e  the  maud.” 

Burns:  Ouidwife  of  Wauchope-house . 

*inau'-dle,b.  t.  [Maudlin,®.]  To  render  maud 
lin;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

maud'-lin,  a.  [A  corruption  of  Eng.  Magdalen 
(Mid.  Eng.  Madeleyne) ,  i.  e.  Mary  Magdalene,  who 
was  represented  as  shedding  tears  of  sorrowing 
repentance.l 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del, 
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*1.  Tearful,  full  of  tears,  weeping. 

*2.  Half-intoxicated,  muddled  with  drink. 

3.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  sickly  sentiment ; 
over-emotional. 

maud'-lln,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Magdalen .] 
[Maudlin,  a.] 

Bot.:  Achillea  ageratum;  more  fully,  Sweet 
Maudlin.  It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

*maud'-lin-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  maudlin,  a.;  •ism.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maudlin ;  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalism. 

maud  -lin-wort,  s.  [Eng.  maudlin,  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 
mail  -gre  (gre  as  ger),  *mal-gre,  *maul-gre, 
*mau-ger,  prej).  [0.  Fr.  malgre,  maugre,  maul- 
are;  Fr.  maigrr^=ill-will,  from  mal  (Lat.  malus)  = 
Dad,  ill,  and  gr&  (Lat.  gratum)  — a  pleasant  thing; 
Ital.  malgrado.)  In  spite  of,  in  opposition  to,  not¬ 
withstanding,  despite. 

“I,  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  245. 

*mau  -gre  (gre  as  ger),  v.  t.  [Maugre,  prep.] 
To  defy. 

mau-I-lite,  s  [From  the  island  of  Maui,  Ha¬ 
waiian  Archipelago ;  suff.  -lite  [Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Labradorite  (q.  v.). 
mau  -kln  (1),  s.  [Malkin.] 
mau-kln  (2),  maw'-kln,  m aul'-kln,  subst.  [A 
contraction  of  grimalkin  (q.  v.).]  A  hare.  (Cf.  the 
use  of  puss  for  a  hare  as  well  as  a  cat.) 

maul,  mall,  *malle,  s.  [Lat.  malleus— a.  mal¬ 
let,  a  hammer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  wooden  hammer,  adapted 
for  driving  wedges,  and  sometimes  called  a  beetle. 

“  A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his  neighbor 
is  a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.” — Prov.  xxv.  18. 

2.  Military ; 

f  (1)  A  bludgeon  with  a  leaden  head  carried  by 
an  ancient  soldier.  [Brewer.) 

(2)  A  mallet  for  driving  pickets.  The  light  maul 
of  the  United  States  Artillery  Service  has  a  head  of 
elm  or  hickory,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
inches  long ;  handle  of  ash,  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  twenty-four  inches  long ;  an  iron  hoop  on 
each  end  of  the  head  one  inch  wide,  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick. 

maul  (2),  adj.  [Ger.  maler-stock,  mahler-stock, 
from  maler=  a  painter,  and  stock— a  stick.]  (See 
compound.) 

maul-stick,  mahl-stick,  s. 

Art:  A  round  staff,  three  or  four  feet  long,  taper¬ 
ing  toward  one  end,  to  which  is  fastened  a  small 
ball,  covered  with  cotton  wool  and  soft  leather,  in 
order  that  the  canvas  may  not  be  injured  by  its 
resting  upon  it.  The  stick  is  held  in  the  left  hand 
near  the  larger  extremity,  and  serves  as  a  rest  to 
the  right  hand  while  painting. 

maul,  v.  t.  [Maul  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  bruise ;  to  hurt  in  a  coarse,  cruel 
manner. 

2.  To  do  gross  injury  to  in  any  way ;  to  damage. 
“This  was  the  time  to  maul  the  wretches.” — Macaulay : 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

maum,  s.  [Malm.] 

maun,  s.  [See  def.]  Must.  (Scotch.) 

“  I  doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  seen 
the  Laird.” — Scott:  Waverley,  cli.  xxx. 

♦maunph,  s.  [Fr.  manch.]  [Manch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  loose  sleeve. 

2,  Heraldry:  A  manch  (q.  v.). 

*maunch,  v.  t.  [Manch.] 

maund  (1),  *maunde,  s.  [A.  S.  mand,  mond; 
But.  mand.)  A  hand-basket.  (Prov.) 

“A  thousand  favors  from  a  maund  she  drew.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  36. 

maund  (2),  s.  [Hind.  &  Pers.  man.)  In  the  East 
Indies  a  measure  of  weight,  varying  in  different 
localities.  At  Madras  it  weighs  nearly  25  lbs. ;  at 
Bombay,  28  lbs. ;  at  Kurrachi,  80  lbs.;  and  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  the  Imperial  or  Indian  maund  weighs  82? 
lbs.,  and  the  factory  maund  74§  lbs. 

*maund  (1),  v.  t.  [Fr.  mander,  from  Lat.  mando.] 
To  command. 

*maund  (2),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  from  maund  (1).] 
To  beg. 

“Avery  canter,  I  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pan.” 

Ben  J orison:  Staple  of  News,  ii.  5. 
*maun  -der,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  maudire=to  abuse,  to  use  bad  language.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grumble. 

“He  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  as  if  I  had  done 
him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening.” — Wise¬ 
man:  Surgery. 


2.  To  talk  foolishly ;  to  chatter,  to  mutter. 

“Thus  continued  the  antiquary  to  maunder.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  chatter ;  to  utter  foolishly. 

“  Mumbling  and  maundering  the  merest  common¬ 
places.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

maun'-der,  s.  [Eng.  maund  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  A  beg¬ 
gar. 

maun  -der-er,  s.  [Eng.  maunder,  v. ;  -er.)  A 
grumbler,  a  murmurer. 

maun'-der-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  maunder ,  v. ;  -ing.) 
Grumbling,  murmuring. 

“  The  maunderings  of  discontent  are  like  the  voyce  and 
behaviour  of  a  swine,  who,  .  .  .  runs  grumbling 
about.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  14. 

*maund'-lfig,  s.  [Maund  (1),  v.]  Commanding, 
commands. 

“His  maundings  and  rough  language.” — Hacket:  Life 
of  Williams,  ii.  116. 

maun  -drll,  s.  [Mandril.] 

Min. :  A  prying  pick  with  two  prongs. 

maun -dy,  a.  [Maunder,.?.]  Querulous,  abusive, 
saucy.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

maun -dy,  fmaun'-day,  *maun-de,  *maun'- 
dee,  *maun-dye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mande— that  which  is 
commanded,  from  Lat.  mandatum=  a  command, 
neut.  sing,  of  mandalus ,  pa.  par.  mando= to  com¬ 
mand.] 

*1.  A  commandment. 

“His  bitter  passion,  begynning  with  his  maundy,  and 
therein  his  humble  wesshynge  of  his  disciples  feete.” — 
Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,305. 

*2.  The  passover. 

“Lord  where  wolte  thou  kepe  thi  maundet” — Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  259. 

Maundy-Thursday,  fMaunday-Thursday,  s. 

The  Thursday  in  Passion-week,  the  day  next  before 
Good-Friday,  when  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England  to  wash  the  feet 
of  as  many  poor  men  and  women  as  they  were  years 
old,  and  afterward  give  Lhcm  meat  and  clothes. 
This  ceremony  is  now  obsolete,  but  on  Maundy- 
Thursday  the  king’s  or  queen’s  almoner  distributes 
to  as  many  poor  men  ,...d  women  as  the  sovereign 
is  years  old  certain  coins  called  Maundy-money, 
consisting  of  a  silver  four-penny  piece,  a  three¬ 
penny  piece,  a  two-penny  piece,  and  a  penny  piece. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  anthem  which  was 
sung  during  the  ceremony,  and  which  began  with 
the  words  Mandatum  novum  (John  xiii.  34),  the 
notion  being  that  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  a  ful¬ 
filling  of  this  command. 

“During  the  ceremony  was  sung  the  anthem,  ‘A  new 
command  I  give  to  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,’  whence, 
as  it  began  with  the  Latin  word  mandatum,  the  day  was 
called  Maunday-Thursday.” — Lingard:  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of 
the  A.  S.  Church,  i.  99. 

maun-na,  man'-EA,  s.  [Sc.  mawn,=must,  and 
wa=not.]  Must  not.  (Scotch.) 

“  Deacon,  fo'k  maunna  look  ower  nicely  at  what  king’s 
head’s  on’t.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxii. 

mau-resque’  (que  as  k),  a.  [Moresque.] 

Maur'-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  Maurus,  the  name 
of  the  favorite  follower  of  St.  Benedict.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Congregation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  members  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  literature  owes 
the  stately  tomes  known  as  “  Benedictine  Editions.” 
The  Congregation  had  its  origin  in  a  reform  of  the 
Benedictines  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  it  was  supported  by  De  Retz  and  after¬ 
ward  by  Richelieu,  and  in  1720  possessed  in  France 
six  provinces,  containing  180  abbeys  and  priories. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Maurists  are 
Mabillon,  Martene,  Montfaucon,  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  archmology,  Ruinart,  Lami,  Le  Nourri, 
and  Martianay.  Jansenism  seems  to  have  affected 
some  of  the  convents,  and,  according  to  Badiclie,  a 
Masonic  Lodge  was  established  at  Glanfeuil  in  1755, 
over  which  the  prior  of  the  monastery  in  that  place 
presided.  The  Congregation  was  suppressed  in 
1792. 

mau-rl'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Named  after  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  aided  Piso  in  publishing 
his  Natural  History  of  Brazil .] 

Bot.:  A.  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Calameae.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
The  leaves  are  fan-shaped.  Some  species  rise  to  the 
height  of  100  or  even  150  feet.  The  juice  of  Mauritia 
vinifera  is  made  into  a  kind  of  wine,  or  what  in  the 
East  would  be  called  “  toddy.”  The  outer  rind  of 
the  young  leaves  of  M.flexuosa  is  made  into  string; 
the  soft  pith  furnishes  a  kind  of  sago.  It  is  the 
Moriche,  or  Sea-palm,  and  grows  along  the  Amazon, 
Orinoco,  &c. 


Mau-rl’-tius  (ti  as  sh),s.  [N amed  by  tue Dutch, 
A.  D.  1598,  after  Prince  Maurice,  Statholder  of  the 
Netherlands.] 

Geog.:  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  lat.  20°  to 
20°  34'  S. ;  long.  57°  20'  to  57°  46'  E. 

Mauritius-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Bocella  fusiformis. 

mau-rol-I-cus,  s.  [From  Ital.  II  Mautolioo,  the 
name  of  an  Italian  journal  which  flourished  about 
1830.  (Gilnther.)] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes,  family 
Sternoptychidse.  They  are  deep-sea  fishes,  of  small 
size,  allied  to  the  typical  genus  Sternoptyx  (q.  v.). 

*mau  -sole,  s.  [Mausoleum.]  A  mausoleum,  a 
tomb. 

“  What  rarer  mausole  may  my  bones  include?” 

Sylvester:  Sonnets  on  Peace  in  France,  xii. 

*mau-sd-le  -an,  a.  [Lat.  mawsoZews=pertaining 
to  Mausolus.]  [Mausoleum.]  Pertaining  to  a  mau¬ 
soleum  ;  monumental. 

“Some  have  .  .  .  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 

Short  liv’d  themselves,  t’  immortalize  their  bones.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  183. 

mau-so-le  -urn,  s.  [Lat.  (l)=the  tomb  of  Mau¬ 
solus  ;  (2)  any  splendid  tomb,  from  Gr.  Mauso- 
leion— the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  erected 
by  his  queen  Artemisia.] 

1.  A  magnificent  or  splendid  tomb  or  sepulchral 
monument. 

“Borne,  full  of  years  and  honors,  to  a  mausoleum  sur¬ 
passing  in  magnificence  any  that  Europe  could  show.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  general  term  applied  to  a  sepulchral  chapel 
or  building  erected  for  the  reception  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  or  to  contain  tombs. 

“Into  this  mausoleum  the  king  descended  with  a  long 
train  of  courtiers.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

mau  -ther,  s.  [A.  S.  moegdh—a  maid.]  An  awk¬ 
ward  girl ;  a  romp,  a  gawky.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

“You  talk  like  a  foolish  mauther.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iv.  L 

mauv-an-i-llne  (au  as  5),  s.  [Eng.  mauv(e), 

and  aniline.) 

Chern. :  C19H17N3.  A  lower  homologue  of  rosani- 
line,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  commercial 
aniline  and  dry  arsenic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170°, 
It  forms  light-brown  crystals,  soluble  in  ether, 
benzol,  and  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts, 
especially  the  acetate  and  hydrochloride,  crystal¬ 
lize  readily,  forming  beautiful  crystals  of  a  greenish 
hue  and  metallic  luster.  Mauvaniline  salts  are 
soluble  in  hot  or  acidulated  water,  and  dye  silk  and 
wool  fine  purple-red  tints. 

mauve^  (au  as  6),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.=mallow,  Lat. 
malva.  So  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  mallow.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  color  of  the  dye  described 
under  2. 

2.  Chemistry:  Aniline  purple,  or  Perkin’s  purple. 
The  sulphate  of  the  base  mauveine  occurring  in 
commerce  in  crystalline  masses,  as  a  paste,  and  in 
solution.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  dyes  silk  and 
wool  a  beautiful  purple  color. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  mauve  color. 

mauve  -Ine  (au  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  mauve;  -ine.) 

Chem. :  ’CmHoiNq.  The  base  of  mauve  or  aniline 
purple,  and  the  earliest  known  aniline  color.  When 
a  cold  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  mixed 
with  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  aniline  sulphate, 
a  precipitate  of  mauveine  sulphate  is  gradually 
formed,  an  d  this,  on  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
and  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  yields  the  free  base 
mauveine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  beautiful 
violet  color.  With  acids  it  forms  crystalline  salts, 
possessing  a  cantharidine-green  luster. 

mav-er-Ick,  s.  [From  name  of  a  Texas  cattle- 
owner  who  neglected  to  brand  his  cattle.]  An 
unbranded  yearling  steer  or  heifer  ;  especially  one 
that  is  unclaimed  or  wild. 

ma’-vis,  *ma-vise,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  mavis,  from 
O.  Fr.  mauvis=a  throstle  (Cotgrave).  Supposed  to 
be  from  Bret,  milvid,  milfid—a  mavis.  (Sfceaf.)] 

Ornith.:  Turdus  musicus,  the  Song-thrush,  or 
Throstle  (q.  v.). 

mavis-skate,  May-skate,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Raia  oxyrliyncus,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  rays.  Dr.  George  Johnston  measured  one  7  ft. 

9  in.  in  length  by  8  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth.  (Yarrell.) 

*m<t-vor’-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  mavortius— 
pertaining  to  Mars ;  M avors= Mars.]  Martial,  war 

“  Once  was  I  guarded  with  mavortial  bands.” 

Locrine,  iv.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


maw 
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maw  (1),  *mawe,  s.  [A.  S.  maga—  the  stomach; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  maag ;  Icel.  magi ;  Sw.  mage ;  Dan. 
mave ;  Ger.  magen;  0.  H.  Ger.  niago .] 

1.  The  stomach  of  the  lower  animals. 

“They  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder,  and  the 
two  cheeks,  and  the  maw.” — I)eut.  xviii.  3. 

2.  Applied  to  the  stomach  of  human  beings  in 
contempt. 

“Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.n 

Milton:  To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

3.  The  crop  of  fowls. 

“  Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill: 
their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  the 
grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  stomach.”— 
Ar'outhnot. 

*4.  Appetite,  inclination. 

“TTnless  you  had  more  mawe  to  do  me  good.” — Beaum. 
db  Flet.  ( Todd .) 

maw-bound,  a.  Costive. 

maw  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  of  an 
old  game  at  cards.  It  was  played  with  a  piquet 
pack  of  thirty-six  cards  by  any  number  of  persons 
from  two  to  six. 

maw(3),s.  [Mew  (1),  s.]  A  sea-mew. 

*maw,  v.  t.  [Mow,  v.] 

riawk,  *mauk,  *mawke,  subst.  [A.  S.  madhek, 
meadhe—SL  maggot,  from  Icel.  madhkr ;  Dan.  mad - 
dik :  Norw.  makk,  madhek  is  a  dimin.  from  madha; 
Goth,  matha;  Dut.  &  Ger.  made  =  a  maggot.] 
[Moth.] 

*1.  A  maggot. 

“Hec  cimis,  Anglici  mawke.” —Wright:  VoL  of  Foca6., 
p.  190. 

2.  A  slattern. 

Hiaw’-kin,  s.  [Malkin.] 

*mawk'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  maiok;  -ing.]  Slatternly. 
*mawk-mg-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  mawking;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adv.:  In  a  slatternly  manner. 

B.  Asadj.:  Slatternly,  tasteless,  disgusting. 

“To  place  much  piety  in  their  mawkingly  plainness.” 

—Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  handsomeness,  p.  37. 
mawk-ish,  *mauk’-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  mawk;  -ish.] 

1.  Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing;  sickly, nau¬ 
seous. 

“Hike  a  faint  traveler  whose  dusty  mouth 

Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  maukish  froth.” 

Addison •  Virgil;  Georgic  iv. 

2.  Sick  at  stomach,  squeamish. 
mawk’Tsh-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  mawkish ;  Ay.']  In  a 

mawkish  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  satiety  and  loath¬ 
ing. 

mawk-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng. mawkish:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mawkish ;  nauseousness. 

mawks,  s,  [Mawk.]  A  great,  awkward,  ill- 
dressed  girl.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 
maw'-ky,  a.  [Eng.  mawk;  -y.]  Maggoty, 
maw'-met,  *mau'-met,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Maho¬ 
met.]  [Mammet.] 

^mawm'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  maum.  malm= soft;  -ish.] 
Foolish ;  soft.  (More  probably  a  misprint  for 
maivkish.) 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  mawmish  fortifications, 
for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual  finical  fop.” — 
V  Estrange. 

maw'-seed,  s.  [Eng.  maw,  s.,  and  seed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  name  given  to  poppy-seed,  from 
its  being  used  as  a  food  for  cage  birds,  especially 
during  molting. 

2.  Bot. :  The  Opium  Poppy,  Papaver  somniferum. 
maw  -Skln,  s.  [Eng.  maw  (1),  and  skin.]  The 

Stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for  making  cheese 
rennet.  {Prov.  Eng.) 

maw-worm,  s.  [Eng.  maw  (1),  s.,  and ivorm.]  A 
popular  name  for  any  intestinal  worm  found  in  the 
maw,  or  stomach,  especially  Ascaris  vermicularis, 
sometimes  found  there,  though  its  appropriate 
i habitat  is  the  rectum. 

■  ‘max,  s.  [Said  to  be  for  maxime,  and  meaning 
properly  the  best  gin.]  Gin.  {Slang.) 

“  Treat 

Boxers  to  max  at  the  One  Tun  in  Jermyn  Street.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Bagman’s  Dog. 

max-Il'-lg.  {pi-  max-Il’-lse),  s.  [Lat.=the  jaw. 
bone,  the  jaw,  from  maZa=the  cheek-bone,  the  jaw.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human  {pi.) :  Two  bones  of  the  face  - maxilla 
superior,  the  upper  jaw,  and  maxilla  inferior,  the 
lower  jaw  or  mandible.  [Jaw.]  The  term  “  max¬ 
illa”  is  specially  applied  to  the  superior  maxillary 
bones,  except  the  incisor  part. 

2.  Comparative: 

(1)  In  vertebrate,  the  bone  corresponding  to  the 
superior  maxilla  in  man. 


(2)  In  Arthropoda,  the  one  or  two  pairs  of  limbs 
next  the  mandibles  that  are  modified  as  jaws.  {Hux¬ 
ley.)  In  the  Crustacea  the  maxillee  are  in  front  of  the 
somites  forming  the  maxillipeds  and  behind  that 
somite  which  has  the  mandibles.  In  the  Arachnids 
there  is  a  pair  of  maxillae,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  jointed  appendage.  They  are  just  behind 
the  mandibles,  as  they  are  also  in  Insecta.  They 
are  the  inferior  pair  of  jaws,  and  are  furnished  with 
one  or  more  pairs  of  maxillary  palpi. 

max-ll-lar s.  [Latin  maxillaris— pertain- 
jng  to  the  jaw ;  so  named  because  the  column  and 
labellum  of  these  plants  somewhat  resemble  the 
maxillae  or  jawsof  some  animal.] 

.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Maxillar- 
ldee. 

max-Il-lar’-i-dm,  s.  pi.  [Latin  maxillar{ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  orchids,  tribe  Vandeae. 
max-il'-lg,r-y,  fmax-il’-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  max- 
illaris= belonging  to  the  jaw;  maxilla— the  jaw.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaw. 

“The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substances  continued 
is  toward  the  head;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth,  and  the 
maxillary  bones.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  747. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  jaw-bone. 

maxillary-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  The  jaw-bone. 

maxillary-sinus,  s. 

Anat.:  A  large  cavity  lying  above  the  molar 
teeth  and  below  the  orbital  palate,  communicating 
with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  Called  also 
the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

max-il  -li-form,  a.  [Lat.  maxilla=&  jaw-bone, 
and  forma=torm,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or 
form  of  a  cheek-bone. 

max-il'-li-ped,  max-il'-li-pede,  subst.  [Lat. 
maxilla— a  jaw,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis) =a  foot.] 
Zodl. :  Foot-jaw.  The  limbs  in  the  Crustacea  and 
Myriopoda,  which  are  converted  into  masticatory 
organs.  There  are  three  pairs  in  the  lobster ;  in  the 
Chilopoda  there  are  only  two  pairs,  of  which  the 
second  is  hooked,  and  perforated  for  the  discharge 
of  a  poisonous  fluid. 

max-il-lo-,  pref.  [Lat.  maxill{a)  =  &  jaw,  and  o 
connective.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  maxillae  (q.v.). 
maxillo-pharyngeal  space,  s. 

Anat. :  A  triangular  interval  between  the  side  of 
the  pharynx  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  con¬ 
taining  the  internal  carotid  artery,  internal  jugu¬ 
lar  vein,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric, 
spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerves, 
maxillo-turbinal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Turbinated  in  form  and  connected 
with  a  maxilla.  There  is  a  maxillo-turbinal  bone 
or  bones.  Called  also  the  Inferior  turbinated  bone 
(q.v.),  or  the  Spongy  bone  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  inferior  turbinated  bones, 
max'-lm,  *max-ime,  s.  [Fr.  maxime,  from  Lat. 

maxima,  fern.  sing,  of  maximus— greatest,  from 
mag  n/ws=great.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  principle  generally  received  and 
admitted  as  true ;  an  established  principle ;  a  short 
and  concise  statement  of  an  important  truth;  an 
aphorism,  a  proverb,  an  adage. 

*2.  Music :  The  longest  note  formerly  used,  equal 
to  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

Maxim  gun,  s.  An  automatic  rapid-fire  gun. 
[Automatic  Gun.] 

Max-im'-I-gin-ist§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist.:  A  sect  of  Donatists  in 
the  fourth  century.  They  derived  their  name  from 
Maximianus,  their  leader. 

Max-i-mil'-i-an,  s.  [After  the  name  of  theking.] 
A  Bavarian  gold  coin,  value  $3.37. 

max-i-mll-l-a-na,  (l),s.  [A  feminine  form  of 
Lat.  Maximilianus= Maximilian.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  65.] 

max-i-mll-i-a'-na,  (2),s.  [Named  after  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Prince  of  Wied  Neuwied.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Cocoeee.  Maxi- 
niiliana  regia  is  the  Inaja  palm  (q.v.). 

*max-l-mist,  s.  [Eng.  maxim;  -ist.]  One  who 
deals  much  in  maxims ;  a  maxim-monger. 

max-im-I-za’-tion,  s.  [English  maximiz{e ),* 
-ation.]  The  act  of  maximizing  or  raising  to  the 
highest  degree. 

fmax  -im-Ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  maxim(us)  =  greatest ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize. ]  To  raise  or  increase  to  the  highest 
degree ;  to  make  as  great  as  possible. 

max’-l-mum  {pi.  max'-i-ma) ,  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
neut.  sing,  of  maximus— greatest,  superlative  of 
magnus= great.] 


A.  As  subst. :  The  greatest  quantity  or  degree  at¬ 
tainable  or  attained,  in  any  given  case ;  opposed  to 
minimum  (q.v.). 

U  Maxima  and  minima: 

Math.  <&  Physics:  The  greatest  and  least  values 
of  a  variable  quantity.  A  function  _of_  a  single 
variable  is  at  a  maximum  state  when  it  is  greater 
than  both  the  state  which  immediately  precedes 
and  the  state  which  immediately  follows  it ;  and  it 
is  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  both  the 
state  which  immediately  precedes  and  the  state 
which  immediately  follows  it. 

B.  Asadj.:  The  greatest;  greatest  in  amount  or 
degree. 

maximum-barometer,  s.  A  barometer  having 
an  indicator  so  arranged  as  to  follow  the  movement 
of  the  mercury  up  to  the  highest  point  which  it 
may  reach,  and  there  remain  stationary  when  the 
mercury  recedes,  thus  showing  the  maximum 
height  of  the  column  and  consequent  maximum  of 
pressure  during  storms. 

maximum-thermometer,  s.  A  thermometer  ar¬ 
ranged  to  register  the  highest  point  reached  be¬ 
tween  observations.  [Thermometer.] 

max’-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Max  Braun ;  suff.  -ite 
[Min.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  supposed  by 
Laspeyres  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Now  shown  to 
be  an  altered  leadhillite  (q.v.).  Found  at  the  Mala- 
calzetta  mine,  Iglesias,  Sardinia. 

May  (1),  *Mai,  *Maie  (1),  *Maye,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
Mai,  May ;  Fr.  Mai,  from  Lat.  Maius— May,  as  the 
month  of  growth,  from  Maia— the  goddess  of  in¬ 
crease  or  growth,  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  mag- 
nus;  Eng.  may  (auxil.  verb).] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year. 

*2.  The  early  part  of  life ;  the  spring. 

“His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.” 

Shakesp:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  L 

3.  A  familiar  name  for  hawthorn-blossom,  from 
its  appearing  about  the  end  of  May. 

K  Several  spiraeas  are  also  called  May.  Thua 
Italian  May  is  Spirceafilipendula. 

*4.  The  sports  of  May-day ;  May-games. 

May-apple,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Podophyllum  peltatum,  a  ranun- 
culaceous  plant,  growing  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  a 
low  herbaceous  plant,  having  the  white  flowers 
hidden  by  the  overshadowing  broad  leaves. 

2.  Passiflora  incarnata.  It  has  sweet-scented 
flowers,  variegated  with  purple.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  an  apple,  but  orange-colored,  with  a  sweet¬ 
ish,  yellow  pulp. 

May-beetle,  s.  The  same  as  May-bug,  1.  ( Haiti - 
well.) 

May-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes  given  in  Jamaica  to 
the  Wood-thrush  of  this  country.  Turdus  musteli - 
nus  of  Gmelin,  T.  melodus  of  Wilson  [Wood- 
thrush],  which  visits  the  island  in  the  month  of 
May. 

May-blobs,  s. 

Bot.:  A  rural  name  for  Caltha  palustris,  the 
Marsh  marigold. 

May-bloom,  s.  The  bloom  of  the  hawthorn. 

[May  s.  ,  3.] 

May-bug,  s. 

Entomology  : 

1.  Melolontha  vulgaris,  the  Common  Cockchafer. 

2.  Lachnosterna  quercina,  a  lamellicorn  beetle^ 
common  in  this  country, very  destructive  to  pasture- 
land.  The  larvee  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  grass  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  turf  may  be  completely 
peeled  off. 

Mty-bush,  s.  The  hawthorn. 

May- chafer,  s. 

Entom. :  The  cockchafer,  Melolontha  vulgaris. 

May-day,  s.  The  first  day  of  May,  on  which  day 
rural  festivities  were,  and  to  some  extent  still  are, 
celebrated  in  England,  and  on  which  the  May- 
queen  was  crowned. 

“’Tis  as  much  impossible 
To  scatter  them,  as  ’tis  to  make  them  sleep 
Ou  May-day  morning.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

May-dew,  s.  The  dew  which  falls  in  May.  It  ia 
popularly  credited  with  some  remarkable  qualities, 
as  to  have  great  virtue  in  bleaching  linen,  and  in 
preserving  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  face,  if 
gathered  early  on  May-day. 

May-drink,  s.  A  refreshing  drink,  well  known 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  under  the  name  of  Mai- 
wein,  or  Mai-trank.  It  consists  of  white  wine,  in 
which  aromatic  herbs  have  been  infused. 

May-duke,  s.  A  corruption  of  Medoc.  A  variety 
of  cherry  introduced  from  Medoc,  in  the  Gironde. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d©L 
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May-flies,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  The  neuropterons  family  Ephemerid®, 
or  the  species  Ephemera  vulgata. 

“He loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod-worm  or 
caddis.” — Walton:  Angler. 

May-flower,  s. 

1.  In  this  country  the  trailing  arbutus,  Epigcea 
repens. 

2.  In  England,  the  hawthorn. 

“Mayflower,”  The,  s.  The  vessel  in  which  the 

Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to  this  country.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy  of  the  covenant  agreed  upon  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  and  subscribed  to  at  Cape  Cod  on 
the  11th  Nov.,  1620: 

“la  the  name  of  God  Amen!  We  whose  names  are 
nnder-written,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign 
Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 
have  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and 
Country  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia;  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and 
•mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil 
body  politic  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furthermore  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue 
hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  mete  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise 
all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness,  whereof, 
we  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the 
11th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sover- 
eign  Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland, 
the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty-fourth,  Anno 
Domini,  1620.” 

May-game,  s.  Games,  sports,  or  diversions  cele¬ 
brated  in  England  on  May-day. 

tMay-garland,  s.  A  garland  of  flowers  carried 
from  house  to  house  by  groups  of  Children,  in  rural 
districts  in  England,  on  May-day. 

•May-lady,  s.  The  same  as  Mat-queen  (q.  v.). 
May-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  The  lily  of  the  valley,  Convallaria  majalis. 
•May-lord,  s.  A  youth  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  village  sports  on  May-day  {Browne:  Brit. 
Past.,  s.  5).  Fletcher’s  account  is  slightly  different. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  does  not  appear,  but 
Hampson  ( Medii  CEvi  Kal.,  i.  262)  thinks  that  as 
“  probably  the  rural  festivities  were  superintended 
by  the  principal  villager  and  his  wife,  the  elective 
lord  and  lady  of  the  May  represented  these  per¬ 
sons.” 

May-morn,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  morning  of  May-day. 

*2.  Fig.:  Freshness, vigor. 

“My  liege 

Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth. 

Ripe  for  exploits.  Shakesp.:  Henry  V  i.  2. 

May-pole,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  A  pole  wreathed  or  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  round  which  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  the  village  danced  on  May-day. 

2.  Bot.:  Agave  americana. 

May-thorn,  s. 

Bot.:  The  hawthorn.  So  named,  perhaps,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  blackthorn,  which  flowers 
nearly  a  month  earlier. 

May-queen,  s.  A  young  woman  selected  for  her 
beauty  to  act  as  queen  or  directress  of  the  games 
on  May-day. 

May-weed,  *Maie-weed,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Anthemis  cotula,  called  also  Maruta  'jotula. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  sheds  its  seeds  before  the 
Born  is  reaped,  so  as  to  become  a  troublesome  weed, 
but  with  proper  rotation  of  crops  it  can  be*dealt 
Jvith. 

*  The  Maie-weed  doth  burne,  and  the  thistle  doth  freat.” 

Tusser. 


{kmogt;  Dan.  ic  maa—l  may,  pa.  t.  maatte;  Sw. 
md.  pa.  t.  mdtte;  Ger.  mOgen;  ich  mag—1  may, 
pa.  t.  mochte;  Goth,  magan ;  ik  mag—l  may,  pa.  t. 
ik  mahta.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  magnus= 
great,  mactus = honored ;  Sansc.  mah~ to  honor.] 
An  auxiliary  verb,  denoting— 

1.  Subjective  power,  ability,  or  might. 

“I  am  coming  on 

To  venge  me  as  I  may."  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

IT  In  this  sense  almost,  if  not  quite,  obsolete,  its 
place  being  taken  by  can,'  may  being  reserved  for 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  something  regarded  as 
possibly  true  or  likely  to  happen. 

2.  Permission,  opportunity,  or  liberty  offered. 

“  There  thou  mayst  brain  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

3.  Possibility  with  contingency ;  synonymous  with 
the  adverb  perhaps. 

“A  score  of  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Opportunity ;  moral  power. 

“For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language 
that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.”— 
Zephaniah  iii.  9. 

5.  Used  to  avoid  too  great  bluntness  in  putting  a 
question,  or  as  suggesting  a  doubt  whether  the 
person  addressed  is  able  to  answer  it  definitely. 

“  Who  might  be  your  mother?  ” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

6.  Desire,  wish,  as  in  prayer,  benediction,  impre¬ 
cation,  and  the  like. 

“Long  mayst  thou  live.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

7.  Concession. 

“  Though  what  he  learns  be  speaks  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  L  8. 

may-be,  adv.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adv.:  Perhaps,  possibly,  probably,  perad- 
venture- 

“MayJ>e  he  tells  you  true.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Possible  but  uncertain. 

“  ’Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give  ; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  293. 

*c.  As  subst. :  A  possibility,  a  probability. 

may'-ac,  s.  [Mayaca.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Lindley’s  name  for  the  order  Mayacese 
(q.  v.). 

may'-?,-cs,  s.  [Named  by  Aublet.  Probably  a 
native  Guianan  word.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  order 
Mayace®  (q=  v.). 

may-a'-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mayac(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot.:  Mayacs,  an  order  of  Endogens,  tribe  Xyri- 
dales.  It  consists  of  moss-like  plarts,  with  narrow 
leaves  and  small  white,  pink,  or  violet  flowers, 
creeping  over  damp  places.  Spiral  vessels,  chiefly 
in  the  flower  stalks;  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens, 
three;  anthers,  one-celled;  ovary,  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal  placentae.  Fruit,  a  membranous  cap¬ 
sule,  covered  by  the  permanent  sepals  and  petals, 
one-celled,  three-valved.  Found  in  marshes  in 
America.  Only  one  known  genus;  species  four. 
(Lindley.) 

mayde'-weed,  s.  [Eng.  mayde,  obsolete  form  of 
maid,  and  weed.) 

Bot. :  Pyrethrum  parthenium. 

IF  Red  May  deweed: 

Bot. :  Adonis  autumnalis. 

fmay’-er,  s.  [Eng.  May,  s. ;  -er.J  One  who  keeps 
May-day  with  its  old  customs  and  festivities. 

“  On  the  Mayers  deign  to  smile.” 

Song,  in  Hone’s  Every  Day  Book,  ii.  236. 

may'-hap,  conj.  [Eng.  may,  r.,  and  hap,  v.] 
Perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly. 


2.  [Maydeweed.] 

If  Stinking  May-weed  is  Matricaria  chamomilla. 

May-wort,  s. 

Bot.:  Crosswort,  Galium  cruciata  or  cruciatum. 

•may  (2),  *maie  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.  mceg= a  maid 
(q.  v.).]  A  maid,  a  girl,  a  young  woman. 

“Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  fairs  may." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,271. 

may,  v.  i.  [May  (1),  s.]  To  celebrate  the  festivi¬ 
ties  of  May.  (Only  used  now  in  the  phrases  to  go 
u-maying,  to  be  a-maying.) 


may '-hem,  s.  [Maim.] 

Law:  Maiming  any  person  by  depriving  them  of 
the  nse  of  any  of  their  members  that  are  necessary 
for  them  to  properly  protect  themselves. 

May’-hlll,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  hill  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

Mayhill-sandstone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  sandstone  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The 
same  as  Upper  Llandovery  (q.  v.).  (Murchison.) 

May'-Ing,  s.  Observing  May-day  festivities. 


“See!  see!  oh  see !  who  here  is  come  a-maying.n 

Ben  Jonson,  8.13. 

may,  •rnai,  auxil.  v.  (pa.  t.  might,  *mighte, 
*mought).  [A.  S.  mugan=to  be  able;  ic  mceg—l 
may  or  can,  pa.  t.  ic  mihte:  O.  Sax.  mugan;  ik  mag 
clmay,pa.t.  mahta;  Icel.  mega;  ek  md—1  may, 
pa.  t.  e&  mdtti;  Dnt.  mogen ;  ic  mag=I  may,  pa.  t. 


May'-nas,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  native 
name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

Maynas  resin,  s. 

Chem.:  ChHiS04(?).  A  resin  extracted  by  incis¬ 
ion  from  Calophyllum  calaba,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
plains  of  the  Orinoco.  When  purified,  it  crystallizes 


in  beautiful  fine  yellow  crystals.  Speeifl :  gravity, 
1T2.  It  acts  as  an  acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  melts  at  105°  to  a  trans¬ 
parent  glass. 

may'-ne-?.,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  Lat¬ 
inized  from  a  proper  name.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Anacanthi,  family  Lycodid® 
(q.  v.).  It  is  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

may’-or,  •maire,  *major,  *meire,  *meyre,  s. 
[Fr.  maire,  from  Lat.  majorem,  acc.  of  major  — 
greater  ...  a  superior.]  The  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city  or  borough ;  the  chief  officer  of  a  municipal 
corporation. 

“  And  there  in  the  east  ende  of  the  hall  where  the  maire 
kepeth  the  hnstinges,  the  maire  and  all  the  aldermen 
assembled  about  him.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  61. 

If  Mayor  of  the  Palace:  In  French  history,  origw 
inally  the  first  officer  of  the  royal  household,  after¬ 
ward  the  first  officer  of  state  under  the  Merovingian 
kings.  Their  power  and  influence  increased  so 
greatly  that  they  in  time  became  the  real  rulers  of 
the  country,  and  ultimately,  in  A.  D.  752,  the  then 
mayor  of  the  palace,  Pepin  the  Short,  procured  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  IV.  and  his  own  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  throne,  founding  the  (Jarlovingian 
dynasty, 

*may'-or-al,  a.  [Eng.  mayor;  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  mayor. 

“Sir  Peter  Laurie,  afterwards  of  aldermanic  and  even 
mayoral  celebrity.”— Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  217. 

may -or-al-tjf,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
majoralitas ,  from  major  =  greater  ...  a  supe¬ 
rior.]  The  office  of  a  mayor ;  the  time  during  which 
a  mayor  holds  office. 

may'-or-ess,  *may-ress,  s.  [Eng.  mayor;  -ess.] 
The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

“To  ride  in  a  fine  gilt  coach  and  six, 

Like  her  worship  the  Lady  May’ressf’ 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

*may'-or-let,  s.  [English  mayor:  -let.]  A  petty 
mayor. 

“The  patriotic  mayor  or  mayorlet  of  the  village.”— 
Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

may’-ten-us,  subst.  [Latinized  by  Molina  from 
maiten,  the  Chilian  name  of  one  species.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Celastrace®,  tribe  Euonyme®. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  found  in  South 
America.  Maytenus  chilensis  is  highly  astringent. 

Maz  -R-gan,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco. 
Mazagan-bean,  s. 

Hort.:  An  early  variety  of  the  common  garden 
bean  (Faba  vulgaris ),  brought  from  near  Mazagan. 

mg,-za'-mg,,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOlogy: 

1.  The  generic  name  adopted  by  Buffon  for  all  the 
Mexican  species  of  the  genus  Cervus.  In  this  he 
was  followed  by  Rafinesque.  F.  Cuvier  applied  the 
name  to  his  Cervus  campestris.  (D'Orbigny.) 

2.  Mazama  montana  (Ord),  Aplocerus  montanus 
(Baird) .  popularly  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,  though  it  is  not  a  goat,  nor  is  its  home, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  the 
detatched  chains  that  occupy  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
that  range.  The  horns  are  thick,  conical,  and 
recurved ;  the  hair  white,  long,  and  thick  on  the 
shoulders,  throat,  sides,  and  tail;  the  under  hair 
soft  and  silky,  the  general  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  large  sheep.  One  was  shot  in  1822,  having 
a  girth  of  7  feet  3f4  inches,  and  measuring  5  feet 
10)4  inches  from  the  nose  to  therootof  the  tail.  Its 
weight  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
(An  excellent  description  of  this  animal  will  be 
found  in  the  Century  Magazine,  Dec.  1884,  pp.  19?- 
203.) 

•maz'-gm,  s.  [Gr.  maza.)  (See  extract.) 

“Their  most  monstrous  mass,  or  mammetrous  mazan, 
which  signifieth  bread  or  feeding.” — Bale:  Select  Work* 
p.  165. 

maz-ard  (l),  *maz'-z^rd,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  mazer  =  a  bowl.] 

•1.  The  head,  the  skull. 

“  And  [they],  when  flushed  with  wine  and  luck. 
Scored  ‘Charleys’  o’er  the  mazard." 

London  Punch 

2.  A  kind  of  black  cherry,  esteemed  for  making 
cherry  brandy.  It  is  Cerasus  avium. 

“  Bed  quarrenders  and  mazard  cherries.”— C.  Kingsley : 
Westward  Ho!  ch.  L 

maz’-gtrd  (2),  s.  [Mazes.] 

•maz  -ard,  v.  t.  [Mazard  (1),  s.]  To  knock  on 
the  head;  to  brain. 

“If  I  had  not  been  a  spirit,  I  had  been  mazarded."— 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 

•maz-arrin,  *maz'-er-In,  s.  [Mazes.]  A  drink¬ 
ing  vessel. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gunidst,  what,  ffill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute.  cub.  cure,  \mite,  sar,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mazarine 
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meager 


snaz'-sir-ine,  s.  &  a.  [After  Cardinal  Mazarin.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  deep-blue  color. 

“  The  sky  above  was  a  bright  mazarine .” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  St.  Romwold. 

2.  A  particular  mode  of  dressing  fowls. 

*3.  A  gown,  probably  of  a  mazarine  color. 

“Bring  my  silver’d  mazarine." 

Anstey:  New  Bath  Guide,  let.  ix. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

2.  Of  a  deep  blue  color. 

Mazarine  Bible,  subst.  An  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Maza¬ 
rin.  It  was  from  this  that  John  Guttenberg,  between 
1450  and  1455,  printed  the  first  book  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  cut  metal  types  were  used. 

mazarine-gown,  s.  The  gown  of  mazarine  blue 
worn  by  a  common  councilman.  [Mazarine,  s.] 
Maz'-de-an,  adj.  [Mazdeism.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Mazdeism,  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

Maz'-de-I§m,  subst.  [From  AhurO-Mazdao = 
Hormusd,  the  good  god  of  the  Persian  system,  from 
Zend  a?twr=lord,  and  mazda ,  as  adj.=wise;  as 
subst. =a  sage;  Fr.  mazdSisme .] 

Religions:  A  name  for  Zoroastrianism  (q.  v.). 
maze,  *ma§e,  subst.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin;  ef.  Norw.  masast=  to  fall  into  a  slumber,  to 
lose  one’s  senses ;  Icel.  masa= to  chatter,  to  prattle ; 
6w.  dial.  masa=  (l)  to  warm,  (2)  to  bask,  (3)  to  be 
slow  or  lazy ;  mas =slow,  lazy ;  Eng.  amaze.] 

1.  A  labyrinth;  a  confusing  and  puzzling  net¬ 
work,  or  intricacy  of  winding  and  turning  paths  or 
passages. 

“  It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last, 

Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale." 

Thomson:  Summer,  606. 

2.  A  puzzle,  an  intricacy. 

“  The  vast  and  intricate  maze  of  Continental  politics.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Confusion  of  thought;  uncertainty,  perplexity. 

“Others  .  .  .  reason’d  high  .  .  . 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  lost.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  560. 

♦maze,  *mase,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Maze,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  bewilder,  to  amaze,  to  confuse,  to 
confound. 

“A  little  herd  of  England’s  timorous  deer, 

Maz’d  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  bewildered,  to  wander  in  mind, 
♦mazed,  *ma§ed,  adj.  [Maze,  v.]  Bewildered, 

confused,  confounded,  perplexed. 

“Many  mazed  considerings  did  throng 
And  press’d  in  with  this  caution.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

♦maz  -ed-ness,  *ma§'-ed-nesse,  s.  [English 
mased;  - ness .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
amazed,  or  in  a  maze ;  bewilderment,  confusion, 

%.  [Eng.  maze;  -ful{l).]  Bewilder- 
,  causing  bewilderment. 

*  *maz -er,*ma§'-er,  s.  [So  called  from  being 
made  of  maple,  which  is  a  spotted  wood ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  mase;  O.  H.  Ger.  mdsa- a  spot;  cf.  Icel. 
mOsurr=a  maple-tree,  spot-wood,  mOsurr-bolli—a 
mazer-bowl,  and  Dut.  maser— &  knot  in  a  tree.]  A 
large  cup  or  drinking  vessel. 

•“Bring  here,’  he  said,  ‘the  mazers  four. 

My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore.’  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  34. 

maz-Dljf,  adv.  [En g.mazy;  -ly.]  In  a  mazy  or 
winding  manner;  with  perplexity  or  confusion. 

maz'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mazy;  -ness.]  Tliequality 
or  state  of  being  mazy ;  perplexity. 

ma-zo-log -I-cal,  «•  [Eng.  mazology;  •cal.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mazology. 

ma-zol -O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  mazolog{y) ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  mazology. 

ma-zol  -o-g^,  s.  [Gr.  mazos= the  breast,  and 
logos- a  discourse.]  That  department  of  zoOlogy 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

ma-zur  -ka,  ma-zoiir  -ka,  s.  [Bol.] 

1.  A  Polish  dance  of  lively  grotesque  character, 
the  music  of  which  is  in  |  or  j  time  with  a  peculiar 
rhythm.  It  is  generally  performed  by  four  or  eight 
pairs  of  dancers,  is  popular  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  Poland.  The  mazurka,  like  the  waltz,  has  been 
treated  in  a  classical  manner,  notably  by  Chopin. 

2.  The  music  written  for  such  a  dance. 

maz -f,a.  [Eng.  maz{e) ;  -y.\  Having  the  char¬ 
acter  or  qualities  of  a  maze ;  involved,  winding, 
perplexing,  intricate. 

“Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  64. 


perplexity. 

'  *maze'-ful,  < 
ing,  perplexing 


♦maz’-zaxd,  s.  [Mazard.] 

M.  D.  An  abbreviation  for: 

1.  Med.:  Medicines  doctor =T)octOT  of  Medicine. 

2.  Mus.:  Mano  destra,  or  main  droite— the  right 
hand. 

me,  ♦mee,  per.  pron.  [I.]  [A.  S.  me,  mee;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  mij ;  Icel.  mdr  (dat.), ,mik  (acc.) ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  mig;  Goth,  mis  (dat.),  mik  (acc.);  Ger.  mir 
(dat.),  mi  ch  (acc.) ;  Corn,  me,  mi;  Bret,  me;  Ir., 
Gael.  &  Wei.  mi;  Lat.  mi  hi  (dat.),  me  (acc.) ;  Gr. 
moi ,  emoi  (dat.),  me,  erne  (acc.);  Sansc.  mahyam, 
me  (dat.),  mam,  ma  (acc.).]  The  dative  and  accus¬ 
ative  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  As  a  dative  it 
is  still  used  (1)  after  verbs  of  giving  or  handing 
over,  &c. ;  as,  give  me  the  book=give  the  book  to 
me;  sell  me  the  book,  grant  me  leave,  &c. ;  (2)  after 
certain  interjections  ;  as,  woe  is  me=woe  is  to  me; 
(3)  to  express  an  indirect  object;  as,  shoot  me  the 
hare=shoot  the  hare  for  me;  (4)  in  the  compound 
impersonal  verb :  methinks— it  seems  to  me.  So  also 
as  an  expletive ;  as, 

“  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate,  and  rap  me  well.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

In  older  English  we  find  the  dative  construed  before 
the  verb  to  be,  and  an  adjective ;  as,  me  were  leof= 
it  would  be  lief  to  me ;  traces  of  which  construction 
are  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare ;  as,  “  me  had 
rather.”  ( Richard  II.,  iii.  3.) 

♦me,  indef.  pron.  [From  men,  by  the  falling  away 
of  n.]  One,  people,  persons. 

♦mea'-cock,  *mea-cock,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  perhaps  from  meek ,  a.,  with  dimin.  suff .  -ock.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Spiritless,  pusillanimous,  cowardly, 
tame,  effeminate. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  spiritless,  effeminate,  or  timorous 
fellow ;  a  coward. 

“  Fools  and  meacocks, 

To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  ’em.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wild  Goose  Chase,  v.  i. 

mead  (1),  *mede  (1),  ♦meth,  *methe,  s.  [A.  S. 

medu,  meodu,  medo,  meodo;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mede; 
Icel.  mjodhr;  Dan.  rniOd;  Sw.  mjOdh:  Ger.  meth ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  meto;  Welsh  medd;  Lith.  middus  — 
mead }-medus  —  honey ;  Russ,  med' ;  Gr.  methy  =  an 
intoxicating  drink;  Sansc.  madhu=  (a.)  sweet,  (s.) 
honey,  sugar.] 

1.  A  kind  of  fermented  liquor  made  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  honey  in  three  of  boiling  water,  flavor¬ 
ing  it  with  spices,  and  adding  a  portion  of  ground 
malt  and  a  piece  of  toast  dipped  in  yeast,  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  whole  to  ferment. 

2.  A  drink  composed  of  syrup  with  sarsaparilla, 
or  other  flavoring  matter,  and  water,  and  some¬ 
times  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

mead  (2),  *mede  (2),s.  [A.  S.  meed,  from  mdwan 
=to  mow,  and  thus  allied  to  math  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Ger. 
mahd—a  mowing;  M.  H.  Ger.  mat— a  mowing,  a 
crop,  a  mead,  mate,  matte— a  meadow;  Swiss  matt 
=  a  meadow,  in  compound  place  names,  as  Zermatt, 
&c.]  The  same  as  Meadow  (q.  v.).  Seldom  used 
except  in  poetry. 

“From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  9. 

mead  -ow,  ♦med-dow,  *med-ew,  *med-ow,  s. 

[A.S .mdedu.]  A  level  tract  of  land  under  grass, 
and  generally  mown  for  hay  ;  grassland ;  low-lying, 
level  land  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  to  produce  herbage  of  a  superior  quality. 
In  this  country  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the 
low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers  formed  of  rich 
mold,  or  alluvial  soil.  In  the  Western  States  these 
lands  are  known  as  bottom-land  or  bottoms. 

meadow-beauty,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhexia,  a  genus  of  Melastomaceee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  low  herbs.  Called  also  Deer-grass. 

meadow-brown,  s. 

Entom.:  A  butterfly,  Hipparchia  janira,  of  a 
dull-brown  color.  The  male  has  a  fulvous  ring, 
with  a  black  spot  and  a  white  center ;  the  female 
a  fulvous  patefi.  Expansion  of  wings,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches;  flight  slow;  larva  green, 
with  a  white  stripe  on  each  side;  feeding  on  grasses. 

meadow-clover,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  the  common  purple  clover,  Tri¬ 
folium  pratense. 

meadow-crake,  meadow-gallinule,  s. 

Ornith.:  Crex  pratensis,  the  Corn-crake  or  Land¬ 
rail. 

meadow-cranesbill,  s.  [Meadow-geranium. J 

meadow-crowfoot,  s. 

Bot. :  Any  species  of  Ranunculus  growing,  as  sev¬ 
eral  do,  in  meadows.  The  Upright  Meadow-crow¬ 
foot  is  Ranunculus  acris. 

meadow  fox-tail,  s. 

Bot. :  Alopecurus  pratensis. 

meadow-gallinule,  s.  [Meadow-crake.] 


meadow-geranium,  meadow-cranesbill,  s. 

Bot.:  Geranium  pratense  ■  named  more  fully  the 
Blue  Meadow-geranium  or  Cranesbill.  It  has  large 
purple  flowers  and  multipartite  hairs, 
meadow-grass,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Agric.:  The  genus  Poa,  and  specially  Poa 
trivialis. 

meadow-land,  s.  Meadows ;  grassland  gener¬ 
ally. 

“Across  broad  meadow-lands 
Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains.” 

Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

meadow-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  this  country  to  Stur- 
nella  (formerly  Alauda)  magna.  It  is  dark-brown 
above  and  yellow  below.  It  is  found  in  the  open 
fields.  It  is  now  placed  with  the  orioles. 

“Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 
Of  meadow-lark ?”  Longfellow:  Poet’s  Tale. 

meadow-mouse,  s. 

ZoOlogy  :  Arvicola  riparius ,  distributed  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  country, 
meadow-ore,  s.  Bog-iron  ore, 
meadow-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thaspium.  {Gray.) 
meadow  pepper-saxifrage,  s.  [Meadow-saxi¬ 
frage.] 

meadow-pink,  s. 

Bot.:  Dianthus  armeria.  [Deptford-pink.] 
meadow-pipit,  meadow-titling,  s , 

Ornith.:  Alauda  pratensis,  the  Titlark  (q.  v.). 
meadow-queen,  s.  [Meadow-sweet.] 
meadow-rue,  s. 

Bot.  :The  genus  Thalictrum  (q.  v.).  Three  are 
British,  the  Common  Meadow-rue  {Thalictrum fla- 
vum),  Lesser  Meadow-rue  (T.  minus),  and  the  Al¬ 
pine  Meadow-rue  {T.  alpinum).  Many  others  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  being  ornamental  in  a  bor¬ 
der  ora  shrubbery, 
meadow-saffron,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Colchicum,  and  specially  Col- 
chicum  autumnale.  The  roots  are  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  fresh  corm  and  the  seeds  of  Col¬ 
chicum  are  cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic,  and  chola- 
gogue.  They  are  used  in  gout,  acute  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  and  obstinate  skin  diseases. 

meadow-sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Salvia  pratensis. 

meadow-saxifrage,  meadow  pepper-saxi¬ 
frage,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Seseli,  which  is  not  a  real  saxi¬ 
frage,  but  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

meadow-sweet,  s. 

Bot. :  Spiraea  ulmaria.  Called  also  Mead-sweet, 
Meadow-sweet,  Meadow-queen,  and  Queen  of  the 
Meadows.  [Spiraea.] 
meadow-titling,  s.  [Meadow-pipit.] 
mead -ow  er,  s.  [Eng.  meadow ;  -er.]  One  who 
waters  meadow-lands  to  increase  or  preserve  their 
verdure. 

mead  -ow-wort,  s.  [Eng.  meadow,  and  ivort .] 
[Meadow-sweet.] 

mead'-ow-y,  a.  [Eng.  meadow ;  -w.]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  meadow ;  resembling  meadow. 

“  Thy  .  .  .  breasts,  which  in  their  meadowy  pride 
Are  branch’d  with  rivery  veines  meander-like  that 
glide.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  10. 

mead -sweet,  subst.  [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  sweet.] 
[Meadow-sweet.] 

mead  -wort,  subst.  [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  ivort.] 
[Meadow-sweet.] 

mea'-ger,  mea'-gre  (greas  ger),  *me-gre,  adj. 
[Fr.  maiqre= thin,  from  Lat.  macrum,  accus.  of 
macer=  thin ;  Icel.  magr;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  mager ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  magro .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  thin. 

“Thou  art  so  lean  and  meager  waxen  late, 

That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

2.  Poor,  hungry;  destitute  of  richness,  fertility, 
or  productiveness ;  barren. 

“  Canaan’s  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 

Requir’d  a  Sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meager  soil.” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

3.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant,  scanty. 

“  The  meager  abridgements  of  Florus,  Eutropius,  and 
Aurelius  Victor  furnish  our  only  means  of  comparison.” 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  363. 

mea'-ger,  *mea'-gre  (gre  as  ger ),v.t.  [Mea¬ 
ger,  a.]  To  make  meager,  lean,  or  thin. 

“  His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
Meagered  his  look.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xi. 


b6il  boy”  pout  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shstn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b@l,  del. 


meagerly 

mea'-ger-ljf,  mea'-gre-ly  (gre  as  ger),  adverb. 
[Eng.  meager ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  meager  or  poor  manner; 
poorly,  feebly,  thinly,  sparsely. 

“  O  physick's  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  restrain’d 
Approach  of  death,  alas!  thou  helpest  meagerly.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  iv. 

mea  -ger-ness,  mea'-gre-ness  (gre  as  ger),  s. 
[Eng.  meager ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meager  or  thin ; 
leanness,  thinness ;  want  or  absence  of  flesh. 

“  Many  a  burning  sun  has  .  .  .  stampt  a  meagerness 
Upon  my  figure.” 

Beaum.  &Flet.:  Island  Princess,  iv.  1. 

2.  Poorness,  barrenness ;  want  of  fertility  or  rich¬ 
ness. 

3.  Scantiness,  insignificance,  poorness. 

“  But  Poynings  (the  better  to  make  compensation  of 
the  meagernesse  of  his  service  in  the  warres,  by  acts  of 
peace)  called  a  parliament.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  138. 

*meak,  *meake,  s.  [A.  S.  mece— a  sword.]  A 
hook  with  a  long  handle. 

“A  meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

-meal,  *-mele,  suff.  [A.  S.  mcelum;  dat.  pi.  of 
mad,  a  portion.]  A  suffix  denoting  division  into 
portions  or  parts ;  as,  limb-meai  =  limb  by  limb, 
parcel-meaZ=bit  by  bit,  piece-meaZ=piece  by  piece. 
[Meal  (1),  s.] 

meal  (l),*mele  (l),s.  [A.  S.  mcel=(  1)  time,  (2) 
a  portion  of  food ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  maal=  (1)  time, 
(2)  a  meal;  Icel.  mdl=(  1)  a  measure,  (2)  time,  (3)  a 
meal;  Dan.  maaZ=measure,  dimension;  maaltid= 
(mealtime)  a  meal;  Sw.  mdZ=measure,  the  size, 
meal ;  Goth.  meZ=  time,  season ;  Ger.  mahl=&  meal ; 
mal= a  time.  From  the  same  root  as  mete,  v.]  A 
portion  of  food  taken  at  one  of  the  regular  or  cus¬ 
tomary  times  of  eating;  a  repast;  an  occasion  of 
taking  food,  [-meal,  suff.] 

“A  rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set  before  the  numerous 
guests.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

meal-time,  *meal-tide,  s.  The  ordinary  or 
customary  time  of  taking  food. 

“  The  morrow  came,  and  nighen  gan  the  time 
Of  meal-tide.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  ii. 
meal  (2),  *mele  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  melo,  melu  (genit. 
melewes) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meet;  Icel.  mjOl,  mil; 
Dan.  meet;  Sw.  vijdl;  Ger.  mehl,  from  the  root  mal, 
seen  in  Icel.  mala,  Goth,  malan,  O.  H.  Ger.  malan— 
to  grind;  Wei.  malu,  Lat.  mola,  Eng.  mill.] 

1.  The  edible  portion  of  grain,  as  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  pease,  pulse  of  various  sorts,  &c., 
ground  into  a  fine  powder  or  flour.  Fifteen  pounds 
of  oat-grain  yield  eight  of  meal. 

2.  Any  powdery  substance  resembling  meal  or 
flour. 

meal-ark,  s.  A  chest  or  box  for  holding  meal, 
meal-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Tenebrio  molitor,  the  larva  of  which  is 
the  meal-worm  (q.  v.). 
meal-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi. 

meal-house,  *meale-house,  s.  A  place  where 
meal  is  stored. 

“  The  pastire,  tiieale-house,  and  the  roome 
Whereas  the  coles  do  ly.” 

Breton:  Forte  of  Fansie,  p.  16. 

meal-man,  s.  One  who  deals  in  meal, 
meal-monger,  s.  A  meal-man. 
meal-moth,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Asopia  farinalis.  [Asopia.]  The  name  was 
given  because  it  was  believed  that  the  larvae  fed 
upon  meal;  this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed. 
The  perfect  insect  is  common  from  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber  on  out-houses,  palings,  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

2.  Pyralis  farinalis,  a  small,  brightly-variegated 
moth,  expanding  its  wings  about  an  inch.  The 
larva  feeds  on  flour,  corn,  &c.,  in  April  and  May.  the 
perfect  insect  appearing  in  June.  ( Stainton .) 

meal-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  in  grain  or  meal, 
meal-sieve,  s. 

Domestic :  A  sieve  for  sifting  corn-meal  and  flour, 
to  remove  portions  of  hulls  from  the  former,  lumps 
and  weevils  from  the  latter.  The  frame  which  ro¬ 
tates  above  the  surface  of  the  sieve  is  journaled  in 
a  frame  attached  by  a  clamp  and  set-screw  to  the 
edge  of  the  sieve.  '  . 

meal-tub,  s.  A  large  tub  or  barrel  for  holding 


meai-i  au  j.  iuu  . 

Hist.:  A  fictitious  plot  concocted  in  1679  by  an 
informer,  Dangerfield,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  succession  of  James 
II.  after  he  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism. 
Dangerfield  also  intended  to  make  money  by  his 
revelations.  It  was  the  year  after  the  infamous 
Titus  Oates  had  sworn  to  a  Roman  Catholic  plot 
quite  as  fictitious.  The  false  charges  to  which 
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Dangerfield  was  prepared  to  swear  were  found  ifl 
the  meal-tub  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Cellier,  one  of  his 
friends.  Ultimately  he  confessed  his  crime,  was 
whipped,  and  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 
On  January  1,  1685,  he  was  mortally  injured  by  a 
lawyer  named  Robert  Frances,  for  which  the  assail¬ 
ant  was  executed, 
meal-worm,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  larva  of  Tenebrio 
molitor,  a  coleopterous  insect  allied  to  Blaps,  but 
possessing  wings  and  wing-covers.  The  perfect  in¬ 
sect  is  pitchy  or  dark  chestnut  in  color,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  with  short,  eleven-jointed  antennee, 
and  stout  legs.  The  larva  is  about  an  inch  long, 
thin  and  round,  ocherous,  with  bright,  rusty  bands, 
six  small  feet,  and  two  very  small  antennae.  T-  ob - 
scurus  is  most  common  in  American  flour. 

*meal,  v.  t.  [Meal  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  grind  into  meal;  to  reduce  to  powder,  to 
pulverize. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  meal ;  to  mix  meal  with. 

3.  To  sprinkle,  to  taint. 

“  Were  he  mealed 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 
mealed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Meal,  u.] 
mealed-powder,  s.  Gunpowder  pulverized  by 
treating  with  alcohol. 

meal  -er,  s.  [Eng.  meal,  v. ;  -er.]  A  wooden  rub¬ 
ber  for  mealing  powder. 

meal'-Ie§,  s.  pi.  [Mealy.]  A  name  given  in 
South  Africa  to  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

IT  The  word  came  into  prominence  in  English- 
speaking  countries  from  being  used  in  newspapers 
in  connection  with  the  Zulu  war  of  1879. 
meal’-Uness,  s.  [Eng.  mealy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mealy,  or  like 
meal. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mealy-mouthed, 
meal-y,  *meal-ie,  a.  [Eng.  meal  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  meal ;  resembling 
meal ;  soft,  friable,  and  dry  to  the  touch  or  taste. 

“  The  mealy  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make  too 
viscid  an  aliment.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Covered  or  besprinkled  with  any  substance 
resembling  meal. 

“The  finest  Sunday  that  the  autumn  saw, 

With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

3.  Mealy-mouthed. 

II.  Bot.:  Covered  with  a  white  scurfy  substance, 
farinose ;  as  the  leaves  of  Primula  farinosa,  and 
of  some  poplars. 

mealy-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  adonidum,  an  insect  very  injurious 
to  pineapples  and  other  exotics.  It  is  reddish,  and 
covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  [Coccus.] 
mealy-mouthed,  a.  Unwilling  to  tell  the  truth 
in  plain  language;  soft-mouthed:  indisposed  or 
afraid  to  speak  frankly,  openly,  and  freely. 

“She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain.” — V Estrange. 

mealy-mouthedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mealy-mouthed. 

mealy-redpole,  s. 

Ornith.:  Linota  canescens.  [Linota.] 
mealy-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  lantana. 

mealy-winged,  a.  Having  wings  covered  with 
a  fine  powder, 
mealy-zeolite,  s. 

Min.:  The  German  mehl-zeolith.  Varieties  of 
natrolite  and  of  mesolite  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  interlacing  or  diverging  fibers,  resem¬ 
bling  meal. 

mean  (1),  *mene  (1),  a.  [A.  S.  mdene= wicked; 
allied  to  »idn=iniquity ;  Dut.  gemeen=  common, 
vulgar,  mean;  Icel.  meinn=ha.A,  mean;  mein— a 
hurt,  harm;  Dan.  meen;  Sw.  men  =  hurt,  injury; 
M.  H.  Ger.  mem= false,  a  falsehood.] 

1.  Common,  low,  vulgar ;  low  in  rank  or  dignity; 
inferior,  insignificant,  humble. 

“Meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads. 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray.”  Cowper:  Doves. 

2.  Of  little  value  or  account ;  low  in  estimation, 
despicable. 

“  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cil¬ 
icia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  ;  and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer 
me  to  speak  unto  the  people.” — Acts  xxi.  29. 

*3.  Wanting  in  dignity  of  mind;  abject,  servile, 
degenerate,  spiritless,  petty,  low-minded, 

“Early  habits — those  false  links  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind.” 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

4.  Base,  shameful,  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  des¬ 
picable,  slavish. 


mean-moon 


mean-born,  a.  Of  low  or  humble  birth. 

“  Inquire  me  out  some  mean-born  gentleman, 

Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence’s  daughter.*’ 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

mean-spirited,  a.  Spiritless ;  destitute  of  honor 
or  principle. 

“He  was  at  best  a  mean-spirited  coward.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

mean  (2),  *meane,  *mene  (2),  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
meien  (Fr.  moyen),  from  Lat.  medianus,  from* 
medius= middle;  Sp.  &  Port,  mediano ;  Ital.  mez- - 
zano.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Occupying  a  middle  place  or  position ;  moder¬ 
ate,  middle ;  not  excessive. 

2.  Intervening ;  as,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  mean 
while. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  Having  a  value  intermediate  between- 
two  extremes,  or  between  the  several  successive 
values  of  a  variable  quantity  during  one  cycle  of 
variation. 

*2.  Music:  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  tenor 
part  as  being  the  mean  in  pitch  between  the  bass 
and  treble.  The  middle  strings  of  instruments  were 
also  called  mean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  intermediate  or  has  a  value 
intermediate  between  two  extremes ;  the  middle^ 
rate,  degree,  or  point  of  place  ;  absence  of  extremes 
or  excess  ;  mediocrity,  moderation. 

“The  mean  is  the  vertue,  and  not  to  go  too  far  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  things  besides,  it  is  the  best.” — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  116. 

2.  Intervening  time ;  the  mean  time ;  the  mean 
season. 

“  In  the  meane  vouchsafe  her  honorable  toombe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  68. 

*3.  A  mediator,  a  medium,  a  go-between. 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  effect  an  object;  the- 
medium  through  which  anything  is  done  or  carried 
out ;  a  measure  or  measures  employed  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  an  object;  agency,  medium,  instrumen¬ 
tality.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

“  God  intends  repentance  to  be  the  means  to  purify  1  lie 
heart  from  that  corruption.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix., 
ser.  7. 

5.  (PL):  Revenue,  resources,  income,  substance, 
estate. 

“  Fortune  made  sad  havoc  of  my  means.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  L 

*6.  A  plan,  a  method. 

“  Tell  me  some  good  mean  how  I  may  undertake  a  jour¬ 
ney.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

*7.  An  opportunity ;  power,  liberty. 

“  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  lying  between  them  and  connected  with  them  by 
some  mathematical  law. 

(1)  [Arithmetical-mean.] 

(2)  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  quantities  is  the  - 
square  root  of  their  product :  thus,  the  geometrical 
mean  of  2  and  8  is  V  16=4.  The  greater  of  the  given 
quantities  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  mean, 
as  the  mean  is  greater  than  the  less  quantity. 
[Progression.] 

(3)  [Harmonical-mean.] 

*2.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  intermediate 
voice  or  part ;  the  tenor  or  alto. 

IT  (1)  By  all  means:  Certainly,  undoubtedly; 
without  fail  or  hesitation. 

(2)  By  any  means :  In  any  way ;  by  any  plan  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  ;  at  all. 

.  (3)  By  means  of:  By  or  through  the  agency  or 
instrumentality  of. 

(4)  By  no  manner  of  means:  By  no  means;  not  the 
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.  (5)  By  no  means:  On  no  account;  not  at  all;  not 
m  any  degree. 

t  mean-clef,  s. 

Music :  The  clef  on  which  the  music  for  the  mean  - 
or  intermediate  parts,  tenor  and  alto,  was  written. 
It  is  now  very  little  used, 
mean-day,  s.  [Day.] 

mean-diameter,  s.  In  gauging,  a  mean  between 
tne  head  diameter  and  the  bung  diameter. 

mean-distance,  s.  An  arithmetical  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  a  planet 
from  the  sun. 

mean-moon,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  hypothetical  moon  supposed  to  pass 
through  her  orbit  with  a  uniform  motion  through- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw* 


mean-motion 
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measurably 


mean-motion,  s.  [Motion,  s.] 

mean-noon,  s. 

Astron. :  The  time  when  the  meati-?uh  (q.  v.) 
would  reach  the  meridian. 

mean-proportional,  s. 

Math. :  The  second  of  any  three  quantities  in  con¬ 
tinued  proportion. 

mean-sun,  s. 

Astron.:  A  hypothetical  sun  assumed  to  move 
through  the  sky  at  a  uniform  rate. 

mean-time,  s. 

Astron.  di  Hor.:  Time  as  measured  by  a  perfect 
clock  moving  at  a  uniform  rate,  such  as  would  be 
if  all  the  days  of  the  year  were  of  a  uniform  length. 
It  is  distinguished  from  apparent  time  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  sun  or  sidereal  time  as  measured  by  the 
stars. 

mean  (1),  *mene  (1),  *men-en,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S. 
mdbnan=  to  intend;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meenen=  to 
think,  to  believe,  to  fancy,  to  mean ;  Dan.  mene— to 
mean,  to  think  ;  Sw.  mena—  to  mean,  to  think  ;  Ger. 
meinen;  O.  H.  Ger.  meinjan= to  think  upon,  to 
mean,  to  signify;  M.  H.  Ger.  meine ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
mema=thought,  signification.  From  the  same  root 
as  mind  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  view,  or  intention;  to 
intend,  to  purpose,  to  signify ;  to  desire  or  intend  to 
convey  or  denote. 

“Your  children  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by 
this  service  ?” — Exodus  xii.  26. 

2.  To  purpose,  to  design,  to  intend. 

“No  man  nwaiis  evil  but  the  devil.”— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2. 

3.  To  be  intended  to  signify,  convey,  or  denote  ;  to 
denote,  to  signify,  to  import,  to  indicate. 

“We  wot  not  what  it  [submission]  mean s.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  vi.  7. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  purpose,  to  intend;  to  have  in  the  mind  or 

view.  ,  , 

2.  To  imply ;  to  wish  to  convey  or  declare ;  to 
have  a  meaning. 

*3.  To  think  ;  to  have  the  power  of  thought. 

,  “And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  186. 

4.  To  have  a  mind,  disposition,  or  intention  ;  as, 
to  mean  well. 

♦mean  (2),  *mene  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Moan,  r.] 

Me-an  -der,  s.  [Lat.  Mceander,  Meandrus,  from 
Gr.  Maiandros— the  name  of  a  river  in  Phrygia, 
remarkable  for  its  circuitous  course.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  winding  or  circuitous  course ;  intricate 
windings  and  turnings  ;  a  maze,  a  labyrinth. 

2.  Fig.:  An  intricacy,  a  maze;  anything  resem¬ 
bling  a  labyrinth. 


me-an'-drous,  ♦mse-an-drous,  *me-an'-dr^, 

a.  [En g.  meander ; -ous, -y.]  Meandering,  winding, 
twisting. 

mean'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mean  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Full  of  meaning  or  import ;  significant, 
suggestive ;  as,  a  meaning  look. 

C.  As  substantive : 


mear  (2),  s. 
limit. 


[Mere.]  A  bound,  a  boundary, 


1.  That  which  is  meant,  designed,  or  intended  in 
the  mind ;  that  which  is  m  view  or  contemplation ; 
object,  design,  purpose,  intent,  aim. 

2.  That  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  signi¬ 
fied,  denoted,  or  understood  by  acts  or  language ; 
the  sense,  signification,  or  import  of  words  ;  signifi¬ 
cance,  force. 

mean'-ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  meaning;  -less.]  Desti-  ure  (q.'v.).]  A  measure  of  herrings,  500  in  number, 
tute  of  meaning;  having  no  sense  or  meaning.  *mea§e  (2),  *meese,  *meyse,  s.  [O,  Fr.  metz.] 


mear  (3),  s.  [Mare.]  A  mare.  (Scotch.) 

“It’s  a  red  half-guinea  to  him  every  time  he  r°unts  his 
mear.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

♦mear,  *meare,  v.  t.  [Mear  (2),  s.]  To  bound, 
to  divide. 

“When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name. 
Which  mear’d  her  rule  with  Africa.” 

Spenser:  Ruines  of  Rome. 

♦meare.a.  [Mere.] 

*mear§ -man,  *mere§'-man,  s.  [Eng.  mear  (2>,_ 
s.,  and  man.']  One  who  has  charge  of  or  points  out 
boundaries. 

mea§e  (1),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  from  meets 


II.  Art :  A  peculiar  style  of  ornamental  design,  in  mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 
which  the  lines  interlace;  it  is  often  used  in  deco¬ 
rating  vases,  and  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in 
architecture. 

me-an-der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Meander,  s.] 

*A.  Trans. :  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  over  or  round ; 
to  traverse  in  a  winding  or  circuitous  course;  to 
wander  over. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move,  flow,  or  advance  in  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  or  serpentine  manner;  to  have  a  serpentine 
or  intricate  course. 

“Pierce  my  vein, 

Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 

And  catechise  it  well.”  Coicper:  Task,  iii.  202. 

♦me  an  -dered,  *me-an-dred  (dred  as  derd), 
a.  [Eng.  meander;  -ed.]  Formed  or  moving  in 
meanders  or  intricate  windings. 

“Of  whose  meandred  ways 

And  labyrinth-like  turns  (as  in  the  moors  she  strays) 

She  first  received  her  name.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 


mean  -Ing-less-ness,  s.  [English  meaningless ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meaningless, 
or  without  an  object. 

mean'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meaning;  -ly.]  In  a 
meaning  manner ;  with  meaning  or  significance ; 
significantly. 

mean-ing-ness,  s.  [English  meaning;  -ness.] 
Significance. 

mean -less,  a.  [Eng.  mean,  v. ;  -less.]  Meaning¬ 
less. 

“To  viewless  harpings  weave  the  meanless  dance.” 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  126. 

mean'-ly,  *meane-liche,  ♦mene-liche,  msene- 
like,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  mean;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Humble,  poor, "mean. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  Moderately ;  in  a  moderate  manner  or  degree ; 
not  excessively. 

“In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished.” —  Dryden: 

Dufresnoy. 

2.  Without  dignity  or  rank:  humbly,  lowlily. 

“His  daughter  have  I  meanly  matched  in  marriage.” 

Shakesp:  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

3.  Poorly,  shabbily. 

“  The  heaven-born  child, 

All  meanly  wrapped,  in  the  rude  manger  lies.” 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

4.  Without  dignity  or  greatness  of  mind  ;  without 
honor  or  principle ;  disparagingly ;  as,  He  acted 
very  meanly. 

5.  In  a  sordid  or  niggardly  manner;  sordidly. 

6.  Without  respect ;  disrespectfully ;  as,  to  speak 
meanly  of  a  person. 

mean  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  mean,  a.;  -ness.] 

1.  Want  of  dignity  or  rank;  low  state;  humble¬ 
ness. 

“  This  wonderful  Almighty  person  .  .  .  had  not  so 
much  in  the  same  world,  as  where  to  lay  his  head,  by 
reason  of  the  meanness  of  his  condition.” — South:  Ser - 


2.  Want  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind  ;  want  of 
high  spirit;  lowness  or  dishonorableness  of  mind. 

“ That  meanness  which  marked  them  out  as  fit  imple¬ 
ments  of  tryanny.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Mean,  low,  or  dishonorable  thoughts  or  actions. 

“Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 

To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  103. 

4.  Want  of  excellence  of  any  kind;  poorness,  in¬ 
feriority. 

“This  figure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of  the 
workmanship.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  Sordidness,  niggardliness. 

♦mean  -or,  s.  [Demeanor.]  Behavior,  demeanor. 

“As  if  his  meanor  .  .  .  were  not  a  little  culpable. 
—Racket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  108. 

mean§,  s.  pi.  [Mean,  s.,  I.  4,  5.] 

meant,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Mean,  v.] 

mean-time,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  mean  (2),  a.,  and 


-me-an'-dri-gm,  adj.  [English  meander;  -ian.]  _ 

Winding,  meandering,  intricate,  serpentine ;  full  of  time. ] 
meanders.  A.  As  adv. :  In  the  intervening  time ;  in  or  during 

me-an-drT-na.  s.  [Lat.  meandrus,  genit.  mean-  the  interval;  meanwhile. 

cf(rt) neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.)  .  “Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try?” 

1.  Zoology :  Brain-coral,  Bram-stone  ;a  tropical  Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  12. 

genus  of  Madreporia  (q.  v.).  Increase  is  effected  by  subst. :  An  intervening  time,  an  interval, 

fission,  .the  coral-structure  “orarng  ma^  y  ?The  Lords  had>  in  the  meantime,  discussed  several 
throughout ^he8 whole  orTportionof  their  height,  important  questions.”-— ay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  iv. 
thecalicine  region  of  the  combined  corallites  wind-  mean-while,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  mean  (2),  a.,  and 
ing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  resemblance 
to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  to  which  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  has  reference 


In  the  interval;  in  the  meantime; 


2.  Palceont. :  Principally  from  the  Oolitic  forma¬ 
tion. 

me-an-drlne,  adj.  [Meandrina.]  Resembling 
the  genus  Meandrina  in  its  characteristic  growth. 

“By  this  serial  growth  the  corallum  becomes  gyrate  or 
meandrine.” —Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vi.  873. 


ivhile.] 

A.  As  adv. 
meantime. 

“  The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass. 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii.  . 

B.  As  subst.:  The  meantime.  (Used  only  in  the 
phrase,  in  the  meanwhile.) 

mear  (1),  s.  [Mere.]  A  pool,  a  mere. 


A  messuage. 

*mea§  -le  (1)  (le  as  el,  *meselle,  s.  [Mesel.]( 
*mea§'-le  (2)  (leas  el),  s.  [Measles.] 

*mea§ -le  (le  as  el),  v,  (•  [Measle  (2),  s.]  To. 
infect  with  measles. 

mea§'-led  (led  as  eld),  q.  [Eng.  measl(e) ;  -ed.], 
Infected  with  measles ;  measly. 

mea§'-led-ness  (led  as  eld)>s-  [Eng .measled; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  measled  or,. 
measly;  measliness. 

measles  (les  as  el§),  s-  [Dut.  mfjzelen;  Dan. 
me  sling  er ;  Sw.  messling;  Ger.  masern,  pi.  of  maser.. 
=a  spot,  a  speckle,  specially  one  pn  the  skin  ;  0.  H. 
Ger.  masa,  masar,  masor,  maser.] 

Pathology:  ,.  ,,  ,  , 

1.  Human:  An  infectious  disease,  called  also, 
rubeola,  most  frequently  attacking  children,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  occurring  in  old  age,  as  in  the. 
case  of  George  III.  and  of  Otho,  ex-l{ing  of  Greece, 
who  died  of  this  affection.  The  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  is  about  eight  days,  when  the  rash  appears, 
accompanied  by  catarrh,  watery  eyes,  acrid  watery 
discharge  from  the  nose,  sneezing,  and  often  pain 
in  the  forehead,  with,  occasionally,  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  The  bronchi  are  frequently  affected,  this, 
forming  the  chief  danger.  The  spots  are  small  red, 
papular,  and  crescent-shaped,  commencing  on  the 
face  and  passing  downward,  disappearing  in  the 
same  order.  The  old-fashioned  remedy  is  saffron-? 
tea,  but  the  chief  necessity  is  to  ward  off  any  respi¬ 
ratory  mischief,  or  to  combat  it  when  present.  A 
form  of  measles  known  asrOtheln,  or  German  meas-i 
les,  is  distinct  from  measles  or  from  scarlatina, 
with  which  it  has  often  been  confounded.  The. 
eruption  lasts  longer,  never  less  than  four  or  live 
days,  sometimes  eight  or  ten,  and  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  measles  or  scarlatina.  It  is  usually  a 
very  mild  disease,  requiring  only  an  aperient  saline, 
with  liquid  food,  and  keeping  in  bed  fora  few  days. 

“From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vessels, 

Made  by  contact,  as  men  get  measles.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  3. 

2.  Of  the  Lower  Mammalia : 

(1)  Of  the  Pig:  What  is  known  as  measles  in  pigs, 
is  really  the  effects  of  a  cystic  worm,  Cysticercus  cel- 
lulosce. 

(2)  Of  the  Ox:  The  presence  of  a  cystic  worm, 
which,  when  eaten  by  man,  develops  into  Teenier, 
mediocanellata. 

3.  Hort. :  A  popular  name  vaguely  used  for  any 
diseases  of  trees  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
spots  on  the  stem. 

“Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles,  by 
being  scorched  with  the  sun.” — Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

mea§  -ly,  a.  [Eng.  measl(e) ;  -y.]  Infected  with 
the  measles ;  measled. 

“If  a  portion  of  measly  pork  be  eaten  by  a  man,  then 
the  scolex  will  develop  itself  into  a  tapeworm.  ’ — Nichol¬ 
son:  Zoology  (1878),  p.  220. 

♦mea-son  due,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  maison. 
de  Dieu=a  house  of  God,]  A  monastery  ;  a  religi¬ 
ous  house  or  hospital.  (39  Eliz.,  c.  5.) 

meas  -fir-a  ble  (s  as  zh),  *mes  ur-a-ble,  adj. 
[Fr.  &  Sp.  mesurable ;  Ital.  misurabile.] 

1.  Moderate;  not  in  or  done  to  excess. 

*2.  Not  acting  or  living  to  excess ;  moderate. 

“Of  his  diete  measurable  was  he.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  437. 

3.  Capable  of  being  measured  or  computed. 

“God’s  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion.” — Bentley:  Sermons.' 

meas’-ur-a-ble-ness  (meas  as  mezh) ,  s.  [Eng. 
measureable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  , 
measurable  or  computable. 

meas'-ur-a-bly  (s  as  zh)  ♦mes-ur-a-bly,  adv. 

[Eng.  measurable) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  measurable  manner  or  degree;  moderately, 

not  excessively ;  not  to  excess.  i 

“Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  to  the  heart.”— Ecclus.  xxxi.  28. 

2.  So  as  to  be  measurable  or  computable. 


b611,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shah-  -tion,  -'ion  =  shun* 
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]hin, 

lion, 


bench; 

-§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eipst.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shtis.  -hie,  -416,  4.c*  ,  =  4fl,s 


measure 
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measurement  -goods 


m§as'-Qre,  *mes'-ure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.  mes- 
ure,  from  Latin  menswa=measure,  fem.  sing,  of 
mensurus,  fut.  par.  of  metior= to  measure ;  Sp. 
mesura ;  Ite’.  misura.] 

1.  0"  ~.<nary  Language: 

..  The  act  of  measuring. 

2.  The  extent  of  anything  in  any  one  or  more  of 
the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick¬ 
ness;  or  in  circumference,  capacity,  or  other  re¬ 
spect. 

“And  their  windows,  and  their  arches,  and  their  palm- 
trees,  were  after  the  measure  of  the  gate  that  looketh 
towards  the  sea.” — Ezekiel  xl.  22. 

3.  The  several  measurements  necessary  to  be 
taken  by  a  tradesman  in  order  to  make  an  article 
of  dress ;  as,  to  take  one’s  measure  for  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

4.  A  standard  of  measurement ;  a  definite  unit  of 
capacity  or  extent,  fixed  by  law  or  custom,  in  terms 
of  which  the  relative  sizes  and  capacities  of  things 
are  ascertained  and  expressed ;  as,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a 
mile  are  measures  of  length ;  a  pint,  a  gallon, 
measures  of  capacity ;  a  square  foot,  a  measure  of 
area ;  a  cubic  foot,  a  measure  of  volume,  &c. 

TABLE  OF  MEASURES. 


LINEAL  MEASURE. 

12  inches . 

8  feet  . 

6K  yards,  or  16)4 feet . 

4  rods . 

10  chains,  or  40  rods . 

8  furlongs,  or  5,280  feet . 


make  1  foot. 

“  1  yard. 

“  1  rod. 

“  1  chain. 

“  1  furlong. 

“  1  mile. 


SQUARE  OR  SURFACE  MEASURE. 


144  square  inches. 

9  square  feet. . . . 
30)4  square  yards. 
16  square  rods. . . 
10  square  chains. 
640  acres . 


make  1  square  foot. 

“  1  square  yard. 

“  1  square  rod. 

“  1  square  chain. 

“  1  acre. 

“  1  square  mile. 


CUBIC  MEASURE. 


1728  cubic  inches . ..make  1  cubic  foot. 


27  cubic  feet .  “ 

230  cubic  inches .  “ 

2150.42  cubic  inches .  “ 

60  cu.  ft.  round  timber.  “ 
40  cu.  ft.  hewn  timbe.r.  “ 
40  c.  ft.  shipp i’g  timber  “ 

16  cubic  feet .  “ 

8  cord  ft.,  or  128  cu.  ft.  “ 

16)4  cubic  feet .  “ 

36  bu.,  or  67)4  cu.  ft .  “ 

SURVEYOR’S 


1  cubic  yard. 

1  standard  gallon  (U.  S.). 
1  standard  bushel  (U.  S.). 
1  ton. 

1  ton. 

1  ton. 

1  cord  foot. 

1  cord  of  wood. 

1  perch  of  stone. 

1  chaldron  (for  coal,  etc.). 

MEASURE. 


7.92  inches . make  1  link. 

100  links,  or  22  yards .  “  1  chain. 

80  chains .  “  1  statute  mile. 

69.121  miles .  “  1  geographical  degree. 


CLOTH  MEASURE. 


2)4  inches . make  1  nail. 

4  nails .  “  1  quarter. 

4  quarters . .  “  1  yard. 

3  quarters . .  “  1  ell  Flemish. 

6  quarters .  “  1  ell  English. 

6  quarters .  “  1  ell  French. 


5.  The  quantity  measured  by  or  contained  in  such 
standard  of  measurement. 


“A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures 
of  barley  for  a  penny.” — Revelation  vi.  6. 

6.  An  estimate  or  estimation. 


“He  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  so 
curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit.” — Shakesp.:  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

7.  An  instrument  by  which  the  extent  or  amount 
of  capacity  is  measured  or  ascertained  ;  a  measur¬ 
ing-rod. 

8.  A  rule  or  standard  by  which  anything  is  meas¬ 
ured,  valued,  or  estimated. 

“But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.” — Ephesians  iv.  7. 

9.  That  which  is  measured  out,  allotted,  or  as¬ 
signed. 

10.  Determined  or  allotted  extent  or  length; 
limit. 

“Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of 
my  days.” — Psalm  xxxix.  4. 

11.  Moderation ;  just  degree  or  amount.  (Now 
only  used  in  such  phrases  as  within  measure , 
beyond  measure,  <fcc.) 

“There  is  measure  in  everything.”— Shakesp:  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.,  ii.  1. 

12.  Full  or  sufficient  quantity. 

“I’ll  never  pause  again, 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  8. 

13.  Degree,  extent;  indefinite  amount  or  quantity, 

“The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure.” — 

Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

14.  Means  to  an  end;  anything  done  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  toward  the  end  to  which  it  is  intended 


to  lead ;  an  act,  a  step,  or  proceeding  designed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object ;  as,  wise  measures , 
prudent  measures,  <fcc. 

15.  A  law,  a  statute,  an  act  of  Parliament. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol.  (pi.) :  A  series  of  beds,  strata;  the  word 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  term  coal-measures. 

2.  Joinery :  Single  measure  is  square  on  both 
sides;  double  measure  molded  on  both  sides;  meas¬ 
ure  and  a  half  molded  on  one  side,  square  on  the 
other. 

3.  Math. :  The  measure  of  a  quantity  in  its  extent, 
or  its  value,  in  terms  of  some  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind,  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure. 

4.  Mining :  A  stratum  or  bed  of  coal. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  a  slow  and  stately  dance, 
supposed  to  be  like  the  minuet. 

(2)  Time,  pace. 

(3)  Rhythm. 

(4)  The  contents  of  a  bar. 

6.  Poetry:  The  arrangement  of  the  syllables  in 
each  line  with  respect  to  quantity  or  accent; 
rhythm,  meter;  as,  iambic  measure,  hexameter 
measure. 

7.  Print.:  The  space  in  a  composing-stick  be¬ 
tween  the  end  and  the  slide ;  the  length  of  a  line, 
and  so  the  width  of  a  column  or  of  a  page  of  type. 

IT  (1)  Lineal  measure :  The  measure  of  lines  or 
distances ;  the  standard  unit  of  lineal  measure  in 
this  country  and  in  England  is  the  yard.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  upon  the  law  of  nature  that  the  force 
of  gravity  is  constant  at  the  same  point  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  consequently  that  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  a  certain  number 
of  times  in  a  given  period  is  also  constant.  It  is 
accordingly  decreed  by  the  law  that  the 
part  of  the  length  of  a  single-second  pendulum 
in  a  vacuum  at  the  Tower  of  London  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  standard  English  foot,  and  from  this, 
by  multiplication  and  division,  the  entire  system  of 
lineal  measures  is  established.  The  French  system 
of  measures  is  founded  upon  the  length  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian.  By  a  very  minute  survey  of  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to 
Barcelona,  the  latitude  of  both  places  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  exact  observation,  the  length  of  a  quad¬ 
rant  of  the  meridian  was  computed,  and  it  has  been 
decreed  by  French  law  that  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  this  length  shall  be  regarded  as  a  standard  French 
meter,  and  from  this  by  multiplication  and  divis¬ 
ion,  the  entire  system  of  linear  measures  has  been 
established. 

(2)  Unit  of  measure :  A  given  quantity,  used  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  in  measuring  a  quantity 
of  the  same  kind.  Every  kind  of  quantity  has  its 
own  unit  of  measure,  and  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  the  same  kind  of  quantity  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  units  of  measure. 

(3)  Line  of  measures:  The  line  of  intersection  of 
the  primitive  plane,  with  a  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and  the  axis  of  the 
circle  to  be  projected. 

(4)  Measure  of  angles:  The  right  angle  being 
taken  as  the  angular  unit,  its  subdivisions  are  de¬ 
grees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The  right  angle  con¬ 
tains  ninety  degrees,  the  degree  sixty  minutes,  and 
the  minute  sixty  seconds.  All  smaller  fractions  are 
expressed  decimally  in  terms  of  the  second.  The 
French  have  proposed  to  divide  the  right  angle  into 
100  equal  parts,  called  grades,  but  the  suggestion 
has  not  been  extensively  adopted. 

(5)  Measure  of  a  number  or  quantity : 

Math. :  A  number  or  quantity  is  said  to  be  a 
measure  of  another  when  it  is  contained  in  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  times  exactly. 

(6)  Measure  of  magnification:  The  measure  of 
magnification,  or  magnifying  power  of  any  optical 
instrument,  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
image  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  or,  more 
precisely,  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
image  to  that  of  the  object.  [Microscope,  Tele¬ 
scope.] 

(7)  Measures  of  merchandise  and  artificers'  work: 
These  vary  according  to  custom  and  trade :  the 
yard  and  its  fractions  for  woven  goods ;  the  fathom 
for  rope ;  the  bushel,  peck,  and  gallon  for  grain 
and  roots;  the  gallon  and  its  subdivisions  for 
liquids. 

(8)  Measure  of  a  ratio:  Its  logarithm,  in  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  logarithms,  or  th  exponent  of  the  power  to 
which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  exponent  of  some  given 
ratio  being  assumed  as  unity.  [Ratio.] 

(9)  Measure  of  surf  ace  :  The  unit  of  measurement 
is  the  square  yard.  The  units  employed  in  land 
measure  are  the  perch,  rood,  and  acre  (q.  v,). 

(10)  Measures  of  volume  and  capacity :  Solids  are 
estimated  in  cubic  yards,  feet,  and  inches ;  1728 
cubic  inches  make  a  cubic  foot,  and  27  cubic  feet 
make  a  cubic  yard. 

(11)  Measures  of  weight :  [Weight.] 

measure  (s  as  zli),  *mes-ure,  *mes-ur-en, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  mesurer,  from  Lat.  mensuro,  from 
mensura  =  a  measure  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mesurar;  Ital. 
misurare. 1 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compute,  determine,  or  ascertain  the  meas 
urement,  extent,  quantity,  dimensions,  area,  or 
capacity  of  by  reference  to  a  certain  standard  or 
rule ;  as,  to  measure  distance,  to  measure  the 
capacity  of  a  cask,  to  measure  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold,  to  measure  the  height  of  a  man,  &c. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of;  to  serve  to  express 
the  measurement  or  dimensions  of. 

3.  To  estimate  by  reference  to  any  standard ;  to 
judge  of  the  value,  extent,  magnitude,  or  greatness 
of ;  to  appreciate. 

“  What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongue 

Relate  thee?”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  603. 

4.  To  take  or  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  by 
measurement,  with  a  certain  standard  or  rule. 

“He  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and  laid  it  on 
her.” — Ruth  iii.  15. 

5.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure ;  to  deal  out, 
to  mete. 

“  WTith  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again.” — Matthew  vii.  5. 

6.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities  ;  to  apportion. 

“What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  called 

time,  measured  out  by  the  sun.” — Addison:  Spectator. 
No.  159. 

*7.  To  adjust,  to  proportion,  to  accommodate. 

“All  start  at  once:  Oileus  led  the  race; 

The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxxiii.  888. 

*8.  To  keep  within  measure  or  bounds  ;  to  moder¬ 
ate,  to  restrain. 

*9.  To  consider;  to  take  into  consideration  or 
thought. 

“He  comes  o’er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 

Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*10.  To  pass  over,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

“  WThat  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they 
fought.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  a  measure  or  measurements. 

f2.  To  result,  or  turn  out  on  measurement ;  as, 
This  will  measure  well. 

3.  To  be  in  extent  or  quantity  ;  as,  The  tree  meas¬ 
ures  five  feet  in  diameter. 

IT  (1)  To  measure  one's  length:  To  fall,  lie,  or  ba 
thrown  down. 

(2)  To  measure  strength:  To  determine  superiority 
by  contest ;  to  engage  in  a  contest. 

“The  factions  which  divided  the  Prince’s  camp  had  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  their  strength." — Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(3)  To  measure  sivords:  To  fight  with  swords. 

*meas'-ure-<a,-ble  (s  as  zb),  a.  [Measurable.] 

mea§  -ured  (s  as  zh),  *mes-ured,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[Measure,  a.] 

A.  As  va.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Computed,  ascertained,  determined,  or  set  out 
by  measurement  or  a  rule. 

“  The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances.” — Cowper:  Task,  iii.  24. 

2.  Deliberate  and  uniform  ;  steady,  slow,  not  hur¬ 
ried. 

“And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore.” 

Longfellow:  Landlord’s  Tale. 

*3.  Deliberately  stated;  certain,  indubitable. 

“A  positive  and  measured  truth.”—  Bacon:  Advancement 
of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

4.  Limited,  moderated;  kept  within  bounds  or 
limits ;  as,  He  spoke  in  no  measured  terms. 

5.  Arranged  rhythmically. 

“  Closing  the  sense  within  the  measured  time, 
rTis  hard  to  fit  the  reason  to  the  rhyme.” 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry,  ii. 

tineas -Sre-less  (meas  as  mezh),  a.  [Eng. 
measure ;  -less.]  Having  no  measure;  unlimited: 
immeasurable. 

“Measureless  meadows  of  sea-grass.” 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

fmeas’-ure-less-ness  (meas  as  mezh),  s.  [Eng 
measureless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
measureless. 

meas'-ure-ment  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng,  measure; 

- ment .] 

L  The  act  of  measuring  anything;  mensuration, 

2.  The  quantity,  amount,  or  extent  ascertained  by 
measuring ;  area,  size,  capacity,  content. 

measurement-goods,  s.pl.  Light  goods  which 
are  charged  freight  by  the  bulk  of  the  packages,  as 
distinguished  from  heavy  goods,  which  are  charged 
by  the  weight. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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fllda.3  tLr  er  (S  a3  zh),  s.  [Eng.  measur{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  measures. 

“The  world’s  bright  eye,  Time’s  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  his  course  to  run.” 

Howell:  Letters,  p.  7. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure 
goods  m  market. 

3.  One  who  measures  up  work  on  a  building,  &c^ 
as  a  basis  for  the  contractor’s  prices  or  estimate. 

meas'-ur-Ing  (s  as  zh),  *mesur-ing,  pr.  par^. 
a.  &  s.  [Measuee,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Computing,  ascertaining,  or  determining  the 
measurement,  capacity,  extent,  or  amount. 

2.  Used  or  adapted  for  computing  or  ascertaining 
measurements. 

“Behold  a  man  with  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand.” — 
Zechariah  ii.  1. 

■'’measuring-cast,  s.  A  cast  or  stroke  in  a  game 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  others  without 
measurement. 

“When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  rest  are  measuring-casts. n 

Waller.  ( Todd .) 

measuring-chain,  s.  [Sheveyoe’s-chain.] 

measuring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which  measures 
the  amount  of  passing  liquid. 

measuring-funnel,  s.  One  having  graduations 
to  indicate  quantity  at  different  degrees  of  fullness. 

measuring-instrument,  s.  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring. 

measuring-machine,  s.  An  instrument  for  as¬ 
certaining  length,  or  “end  measurement,”  with 
great  exactness. 


me  at -cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  mincing  flesh :  a 

sausage-machine. 

meat-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  various  flies 
of  the  genus  Musca,  as  Musca  carnaria,  M.  vomi- 
tona,  &c.,  that  deposit  their  eggs  on  meat,  which 
larvae  they  devour.  The  analogous  name  of  Flesh- 
nies  is  often  applied  to  the  dipterous  family  Mus- 

■5ie‘it'-liammer,  s.  A  maul  with  a  notched  or 
ridged  face,  to  pound  meat  and  make  it  more  ten¬ 
der. 

meat-hook,  s.  A  hook  in  a  larder  or  on  a  butch¬ 
er  s  stall,  on  which  to  hang  joints  of  meat. 

meat-knife,  s.  A  knife  the  haft  of  whose  blade 
passes  through  the  handle,  which  consists  of  two 
pieces  known  as  scales,  and  secured  by  rivets. 

meat-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Heb.  minchhah={l)  a  gift,  (2)  tribute, 
(3)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  offered  to  God,  the  word 
meat  being  used  not  as  in  the  English  phrase  butch¬ 
er  s  meat,  but  with  a  meaning  not  far  from  the 
opposite  one.  A  meat-offering  might  be  of  fine 
flour  with  oil  poured  on  it  and  frankincense  put 
upon  it;  pr  of  fine  flour  unleavened  and  mingled 
with  oil  baked,  in  an  oven,  in  a  pan ;  or,  thirdly, 
nrstfrmtsof  dried  corn  with  oil  and  frankincense. 
In  all  meat  offerings  there  was  salt,  but  never 
leaven.  A  memorial  portion  of  every  meat-offering, 
including  all  the  frankincense,  was  consumed  by 
fire  to  Jehovah,  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the  priests 
and  every  male  descendant  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ii.  1-16; 
vi.  14-18). 

meat-safe,  s.  A  safe  with  perforated  zinc  or  wire 
gauze  front  in  which  to  keep  meat. 

meat-salesman,  s.  One  who  acts  as  an  agent 
for  breeders  of  cattle,  receiving  the  carcasses,  and 
selling  them  retail  to  the  butcher. 


measuring-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which  the  pis¬ 
ton  operates  in  a  chamber  of  known  capacity,  a 
train  of  wheels  and  dial  registering  the  pulsations 
of  the  piston. 

measuring-rod,  measuring-line,  measuring- 
bar,  s.  A  rod,  line,  or  bar  used  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  bases,  &c.,  in  practical  trigonometry. 
To  guard  against  the  expansion  of  the  measuring- 
rod  by  heat  and  its  contraction  by  cold,  it  is  made 
of  two  bars,  one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron, 
united  by  a  crosspiece  at  the  middle,  and  at  either 
end  by  projecting  tongues.  As  brass  expands  by 
heat  more  than  iron  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
three,  theprojectingtonguesaresoconstituted  that 
the  whole  length  of  one  is  to  that  of  the  part  outside 
the  bars  as  five  is  to  three.  The  metals  then  so 
work  against  each  other  that,  at  all  temperatures, 
the  distance  between  the  projecting  tongues  remains 
the  same. 

measuring-tape,  s.  A  tape  divided  into  inches 
and  fractions,  and  coiled  around  an  axis  in  a  box ; 
retracted  by  a  spring  or  winding  handle. 

measuring-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  for  measuring 
the  circumference  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in  order  to 
find  the  length  of  tire  required.  A  circumferentor. 
The  small  wheel  has.  a  known  circumferential 
measurement,  and  is  divided  into  inches  and  frac¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  told  in  numbers  of  revolutions 
and  fraction  of  a  revolution  expressed  in  inches. 

meat,  *meate,  *mete,  s.  [A.  S.  mete;  cogn.  with 
Dut .-met;  lcel .mato;  Dan.  mad;  Sw.  mat;  Goth. 
mats ;  O.  H.  Ger.  viaz. ] 

1.  Originally  food  of  all  kinds;  food  in  general ; 
anything  fit  for  eating,  or  eaten  by  men  or  animals 
for  nourishment.  Horse-meat  is  still  used  locally 
tor  fodder,  and  green-meat  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  edible  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  cresses,  Ac. 
{Matt.  xxiv.  45.) 

2.  Limited  now  chiefly  to  animal  food;  the  flesh 
of  animals  used  as  food. 

“A  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  The  edible  portion  of  anything ;  as,  the  meat  of 

ftn  0ggt 

IT  (1)  Meat  and  drink:  Life;  perfect  enjoyment. 
(Shakesp:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  1.) 

(2)  To  sit  at  meat:  To  sit  or  recline  at  a  table  at 
meals. 

meat-biscuit,  s.  A  portable,  concentrated  prep¬ 
aration  of  meat,  pounded,  dried,  mixed  with  meal, 
and  baked. 


meat-saw,  s.  A.  saw  resembling  a  tenon-saw, 
but  with  a  steel  or  iron  back. 

meat-screen,  s.  A  metallic  screen  placed  behind 
roasting  meat  to  reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

meat-spit,  s.  A  spit  for  holding  a  roasting  joint 
while  turning  in  front  of  the  fire. 

meat-tub,  s.  A  tub  for  holding  pickled  meat, 
*meat,  v.  t.  [Meat,  s.]  To  supply  with  meat 
or  food ;  to  feed, 

“Haste  then  and  meat  your  men.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xix.  196. 

*meat-ed,  *met-ed,  a.  [Eng.  meat;  -ed. j  Fed, 
foddered. 

“Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 

Wei  meated  and  used.”  Tus-ser,  Husbandry. 

meat'-I-ness,  s.  [English  meaty;  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  meaty, 
meat  -less,  a.  [Eng.  meat;  -less.]  Destitute  of 

meat. 

me-a'-tus,  s.  [Latin=a  passage,  going,  motion, 
or  course,  from  meo= to  go,  to  pass.] 

A  nat.:  An  opening  or  canal,  as  the  meatus  audi¬ 
tor  ius,  extending  from  the  concha  to  the  tympanum ; 
in  its  lining  membrane  are  found  the  ceruminous 
glands,  secreting  the  wax  of  the  ear.  The  meatuses 
of  the  nose  are  passages  between  the  spongy  bones 
and  the  nasal  fossse,  and  in  rushing  through  them 
the  air  deposits  its  odor  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

meatus-knife,  s.  A  small  knife  with  a  triangular, 
concealed  blade  in  along,  thin  shaft;  used  in  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  meatus  auditorius,  such  as  obliterat¬ 
ing  structures,  opening  pustules,  scarifying,  remov¬ 
ing  polypi,  &c. 

meat’-jr,  a.  [English  meat;  - y .]  Abounding  in 
meat;  resembling  meat ;  fleshy,  but  not  fat. 

meaw,  meawl,  v.  i.  [Mew,  Mewl.] 
tme-bles,  s.pl.  [Fr.  meubles.']  Movable  goods. 
Mec'-ca,,  s.  [Arab.] 

Geog. :  The  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Mecca-balsam,  s. 

Bot. :  Balsamodendron  opobalsamum. 
me-chan-ic,  *me-chan'-Ick,  *me-chan-icke, 
*me-chan-ike,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  mechanique,  mecan- 
igue  (Fr.  mScanique),  from  Lat.  mechanica,  from 
Gr.  mechanike  ( techne )  =  (the  science  of )  mechanics ; 
mechane= a  machine;  Sp.  &  Port,  mecanico;  ItaL 
meccanico.  ] 


meat-chamber,  s.  An  apartment  between  decks 
in  ocean  steamships,  with  a  huge  tank  in  the  mid¬ 
file,  capable  of  holding  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  ice 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  fresh  meat  to 
Europe.  It  is  a  gigantic  refrigerator. 

meat-chopper,  s.  A  machine  for  mincing  meat 
for  sausages  or  for  cooking. 

meat-crusher,  s.  A  pair  of  rollers  for  rendering 
steak  tender,  one  roller  having  circumferential  and 
the  other  longitudinal  corrugations. 


*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  mechanics;  mechan¬ 
ical. 

2.  Fig. :  Vulgar,  common,  bare. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  employed  or  skilled  in 
the  construction  of  materials,  as  wood,  metal,  &c., 
into  any  kind  of  structure  or  machine ;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  use  of  tools  or  instruments;  an  arti- 
zan  ;  a  handicraftsman  ;  one  who  follows  a  mechan¬ 
ical  trade  for  his  living;  a  skilled  workman;  an 


artificer.  The  term  is  used  somewhat  loosely,  but 
is  always  understood  as  excluding  agricultural  la¬ 
borers,  or  such  as  work  with  the  pick,  shovel,  spade, 
or  similar  tools. 

mechanics’-institute,  s.  An  institution  for 
providing  instruction  and  recreation  to  mechanics 
and  artizans,  by  means  of  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
lectures,  classes,  &c. 

Mechanics,  Junior  Order  of  United  Ameri¬ 
can,  s.  A  fraternal  benevolent  society  founded  in 
1853.  Total  membership  in  U.  S.  in  1898  reported  at 
179,994 ;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
$3,586,623.  ’ 

Mechanics,  Order  of  United  American,  s.  A 

fraternal  benefit  society  founded  in  1845.  Total 
membership  in  1898,  52,964. 

me-chan-I-cal.  a.  &  a.  [Mechanic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  depending  upon,  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  or  laws  of  mechanics. 

2.  Acting  by  or  resulting  from  weight  or  momen¬ 
tum  ;  as,  mechanical  pressure. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  changes  in  bodies  in  which 
they  form  compounds,  without  losing  their  identity 
in  the  compound  substance,  as  opposed  to  chem¬ 
ical  ;  as,  a  mechanical  mixture, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Resembling  a  machine  ;  as — 

(1)  Acting  without  thought,  consideration,  or  in¬ 
dependence  of  judgment.  (Said  of  persons ;  as.  a 
mechanical  follower  of  a  party.) 

(2)  Done  without  thought,  intention,  or  deliber 
ate  design,  but  by  mere  force  of  habit;  as,  a  me¬ 
chanical  action  or  movement. 

(3)  Characterized  by  unthinking  obedience  oi 
subserviency  to  external  rule  or  guidance;  not 
marked  by  individuality  or  freedom  of  thought. 

(4)  Not  designed  or  intended;  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things. 

*2.  Employed  as  a  mechanic ;  following  the  trade 
or  occupation  of  a  mechanic. 

“Is  this  a  holiday?  What!  know  you  not. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk. 

Upon  a  laboring  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  mechanic. 

“  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 

That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls/' 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  iii.  2 

V  (1)  Mechanical  solution  of  a  problem:  Solution 
by  any  means  not  strictly  geometrical,  as  by  m^ans 
of  a  ruler  and  compasses  or  ot  her  instrument. 

(2)  Mechanical  theory  of  c-eavage : 

Geol.:  The  theory  that  irany  beds  have  under¬ 
gone  compression  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage. 
This  hypothesis  was  brought  forward  by  ivir.  D, 
Sharpe,  F.  G.  S.,  in  1847,  following  out  the  observa¬ 
tions  published  by  Prof.  Philips  in  1843  in  1853 
Mr.  Sorby  proved  the  theory  to  be  largely  applicable 
to  the  slaty  rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire. 

(3)  Mechanical  theory  of  heat: 

Phys.:  The  same  as  Dynamical-theoey  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Rocks  of  mechanical  origin: 

Geol. :  Rocks  composed  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles, 
laid  down  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  the 
accumulations  of  stones,  scorise,  &c.?  thrown  out  by 
a  volcano,  and  arranged  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
as  distinguished  from  crystalline  rocks,  which  are 
of  chemical  origin.  ( Lyell .) 

mechanical-bronchitis,  &. 

Pathol. :  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  particles  of  matter,  which  irritate  the  tubes  of 
the  air  sacs. 

mechanical-broom,  subst.  A  sweeping  machine, 
usually  drawn  by  horses,  and  having  revolving 
brooms  actuated  by  the  supporting  wheels,  and 
delivering  the  dust  and  mud  into  the  box  of  the 
wagon  or  into  the  gutter. 

mechanical-curve,  s.  The  same  as  Tsanscend- 

ental-cubve  (q.  v.). 

mechanical-dysmenorrhcea,  s. 

Pathol.:  Obstruction  to  the  menstrual  discharge, 

mechanical-lamp,  s.  Another  name  for  Careers 
clock-work  lamp,  in  which  the  oil  is  pumped  from 
a  lower  reservoir  to  the  wick-tube  by  means  of 
clock-work,  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply  exceeding 
that  consumed  by  the  wick,  the  surplus  flowing 
back  outside  of  the  burner.  The  object  is  to  afford 
equal  and  ample  supply  of  oil  to  the  flame, 
mechanical-philosophy,  s. 

Hist.  <& Philos.:  The  name  given  to  any  theory 
which  seeks  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  by  the  movements  of  elementary  bodies. 
The  best  example  of  mechanical-philosophy,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  the  Atomism  of  Leu¬ 
cippus,  of  Democritus,  and  of  Epicurus. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -clous.  -sious  -  shiis.  -bleB  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


meconic-etlier 


mechanical-pigeon 
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Inechanical-pigeon,  s.  A  flying  object  forming 
a  substitute  for  a  pigeon  in  shooting-matches. 

mechanical-powers,  s.  pi.  Contrivances  by 
which  a  great  weight  may  be  sustained,  or  a  great 
resistance  overcome,  by  a  small  force.  They  are 
the  wedge,  the  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  the  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley. 

mechanical-telegraph,  s.  Another  name  for 
the  automatic  telegraph,  in  which  a  message  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  series  or  succession  of  dots  is  passed 
beneath  a  key  or  stylus,  so  as  to  make  and  -break 
the  circuit  by  mechanically  passing  through. 

mechanical-stoker,  s.  A  mechanical  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  steam  boiler  furnace  for  the  automatic 
supply  of  fuel,  either  as  powder  or  in  pieces  broken 
to  a  regular  size.  It  usually  consists  of  a  hopper 
containing  the  fuel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  roll¬ 
ers  which  force  the  coal  onto  the  grate.  {Eng.) 

mechanical-theory,  s.  [Mechanical-philoso¬ 
phy.] 

me-chan'-I-cal-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mechanical ; 
- ize .]  To  render  mechanical  or  mean  ;  to  debase. 

me-chan’-i-Ccil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mechanical ;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  mechanical  manner ;  by  means  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  mechanism ;  according  to  the  laws  of 
mechanism. 

“The  chick  with  all  its  parts  is  not  a  mechanically  con¬ 
trived  engine.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  68. 

2.  By  physical  force  or  power. 

3.  In  a  manner  resembling  a  machine ;  without 
thought,  care,  or  independent  judgment;  by  the 
mere  force  of  habit. 

“Guards,  mechanically  formed  in  ranks.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  136. 

4.  Without  losing  its  identity ;  opposed  to  chem¬ 
ically. 

“  They  contain  silica,  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  mica 
mixed  mechanically  together.” — Tyndall:  Fragments  of 
Science  (ed.  3d),  p.  411. 

me-chan-i-cul-ness,  s.  [English  mechanical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mechanical. 

mech-u-ni-cian,  s.  [Fr.  m&canicien,  from  Lat. 
mechanicus=mechanic  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  skilled 
or  versed  in  mechanics. 

me-chan-l-CO-,  pref.  [Lat.  meclianicus  —  me¬ 
chanic  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
mechanics  or  mechanism. 

mechanico-chemical,  a.  Of,  pertaining,  or 
relating  to  both  chemistry  and  mechanics.  Used 
specially  of  such  sciences  as  electricity  and  magnet¬ 
ism,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  which  require  for 
their  explanation  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  of 
mechanics. 

mechanico-corpuscular,  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  Atomic  theory,  because  the  atoms  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of 
motion. 

“To  .  .  .  confound  the  enemies  of  the  mechanico- 
corpuscular  philosophy.” — Westminster  Review,  Jan., 
1853,  p.  182. 

me-chan'-ics,  me-chan-Icks,  s.  [Mechanic.] 

*1.  The  science  of  machinery. 

2.  That  branch  of  practical  science  which  con¬ 
siders  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  the  motion  of 
solid  bodies ;  the  forces  by  which  bodies,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  may  be  made  to  act  upon  one 
another ;  and  the  means  by  which  these  forces  may 
be  increased  so  as  to  overcome  those  which  are 
more  powerful.  The  term  mechanics  was  originally 
confined  to  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium.  It  is  now, 
however,  extended  to  the  motion  and  equilibrium 
of  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform. 
That  branch  of  mechanics  which  investigates  the 
relations  between  forces  in  equilibrium  is  termed 
Statics  ;  and  that  which  investigates  the  effects  of 
forces  not  in  equilibrium,  but  producing  motion,  is 
termed  Dynamics.  The  complete  arrangement  of 
mechanics  is  now  made  to  embrace,  besides,  the 
pressure  and  tension  of  cords,  the  equilibrated 
polygon,  the  catenary  curve,  suspension  bridges, 
the  equilibrium  of  arches  and  the  stability  of  their 
piers,  the  construction  of  oblique  arches,  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  domes  and  vaults  with  revetments,  the 
Strength  of  materials,  whether  they  be  of  wood  or 
iron,  dynamics  (or  the  science  of  moving  bodies), 
with  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and  hydraulics. 

1[  (1)  Animal  mechanics:  The  department  of  sci¬ 
ence  which  applies  the  principles  of  mechanics  to 
the  framework  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  bodies  of  the  inferior  animals. 

(2)  Practical  mechanics :  The  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  to  practical  purposes,  as 
the  construction  of  machines,  buildings,  &c. 

(3)  Rational  mechanics :  That  branch  of  mechan¬ 
ics  which  treats  of  the  theory  of  motion. 

mech'-a-nl§m,  s.  [Fr.  mdcanisme,  from  m6can- 
fgue=mechanic  (q.  v.).] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanical  laws ;  mechan¬ 
ical  action. 

“After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  nature 
continues  her  usual  mechanism,  to  convert  it  into  animal 
substances.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  machine, 
engine,  or  other  instrument,  intended  to  apply 
power  to  a  useful  purpose ;  the  parts  collectively  of 
a  machine ;  the  arrangement  and  relation  of  the 
parts  in  a  machine ;  mechanical  construction  and 
arrangement ;  machinery. 

“Many  authors  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  mechan¬ 
ism  of  speech.” — Stewart:  The  Human  Hind,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
ii.,  §  2. 

II.  Music: 

1.  That  part  of  an  instrument  which  forms  the 
connection  between  the  player  and  the  sound-pro¬ 
ducing  portion. 

2.  The  physical  power  of  performance,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  intellect  or  taste  which  directs  it. 

mech'-a-nist,  s.  [Greek  mechane=a  machine; 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mechanic,  a  mechanician;  one 
skilled  in  the  construction  or  use  of  machinery. 

“  What  titles  will  he  keep?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanists” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Philos. :  One  of  a  school  of  philosophers  who 
ascribed  all  the  changes  in  the  universe  to  the  effect 
of  purely  mechanical  forces. 

mech'-^-nlze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  m6caniser.\  To  sub¬ 
ject  to  contrivance,  art,  or  skill ;  to  form  by  con¬ 
trivance  or  design ;  to  form  mechanically. 

me-chan'-o-graph,  s.  [Greek  mechane= a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  graphb=to  write,  to  draw.]  One  of  a 
set  of  multiplied  copies  of  an  original,  executed  by 
means  of  a  machine, 

*me-chan-6-graph -ic,  a.  [English  mechano- 
graph;  -tc.] 

1.  Treating  of  or  dealing  with  mechanics. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  executed  by  mechanography. 

mech-an-og -ra-phist,  s.  [English  mechano- 
graph;  -t'sf.]-  One  who  by  mechanical  means  pro¬ 
duces  multiplied  copies  of  any  work  of  art,  writing, 
&c. 

mech-an-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [English  mechano- 
graph;  -y.~\  The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  work 
of  art,  a  writing,  &c.,  by  mechanical  means. 

mech  -an-ur-g^,  s.  [Gr.  mechane=a  machine, 
and  ergon  =  work.J  That  branch  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  moving  machines. 

Me-chit  -a~rist,  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  B.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Armenian  religious  congregation  described  under  B. 

“Printed  at  the  Mechitarist  presses  of  Vienna  and 
Venice.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  568. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  A  congregation  founded  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Armenian, 
named  Mechitar,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and 
improving  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  ordained  in  1699,  and  went  to  Constantinople 
to  put  his  plans  into  execution.  Meeting  with  oppo¬ 
sition  there,  he  founded  a  religious  house  at  Modon 
in  the  Morea,  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
Turkey  and  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1715,  the  latter 
power  granted  him  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  in 
the  lagoon  between  the  Lido  and  Venice,  where  he 
founded  the  Armenian  convent  which  is  such  an 
object  of  interest  to  travelers.  The  Mechitarists 
are  devoted  to  literary  work,  principally  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  Armenian,  and  the  translation  into  that 
language  of  the  principal  productions  of  European 
literature. 

meehe,  s.  [Fr.] 

Surg. :  A  bunch  or  pledget  of  charpie,  cotton,  or 
raw  silk,  fot  keeping  open  an  ulcer  or  wound. 
Applied  by  an  instrument  known  as  a  porte-mfeche. 

Mech'-lin,  s.  &  a.  [From  Mechlin  or  Malines  in 
Belgium.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  light  Belgian  lace  with  an  hex¬ 
agonal  mesh ;  made  of  three  flax  threads,  twisted 
and  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line,  the  pattern 
being  worked  in  the  net,  and  the  plait-thread  sur¬ 
rounding  the  flowers. 

B.  As  adj.:  The  term  applied  to  the  variety  of 
lace  described  in  A. 

me-chlo-Tc,  adj.  [Eng.  me{conin) ;  chlo(rine), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mechloic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  meconin.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  pris¬ 
matic  needles  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  but  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 


me-§ist-ops,  s.  [Gr.  megistos=very  great,  and 
ops— the  countenance.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilidse  from  Africa,  erectedi 
by  Gray.  Jaws  oblong,  slender,  and  rather  flat;: 
nose  not  swollen  :  cervical  and  dorsal  plates  united  ; 
hind  feet  webbed.  Mecistops  bennettii  is  Bennett’s 
Gavial,  M.  cataphractus  the  False  Gavial.  By 
many  naturalists  they  are  considered  as  varieties. 

me-^is-tiir-a,  me-gis-tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  megistos 

=very  great,  and  oura=  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Long-tailed  Tit.  It  was  raised  to  gen¬ 
eric  distinction  as  Mecistura  vagans,  by  Dr.  Leach 
in  1816,  without,  however,  specifying  his  reasons. 
He  lias  been  followed  by  Brehm  and  Bonaparte. 
( Yarrell.)  [Parus,  Tit.] 

Me-cho'-ii-can,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
maritime  state  in  Mexico,  whence  the  root  was. 
originally  brought. 

Mechoacan-root,  s. 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  The  root  of  Batatas  jalapa,  once 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap,  which  it 
to  a  certain  extent  resembles  in  its  purgative  prop¬ 
erties. 

Mec-kel,  s.  [See  def.]  John  Frederick  Meckel, 
a  celebrated  German  anatomist  (1724-74).  He  was- 
the  author  of  many  scientific  works,  and,  in  1749, 
published  an  account  of  the  ganglion  which  bears 
his  name. 


Meckel’s-cartilage,  s. 

Anat.:  The  cartilage  of  the  first  or  mandibular 
arch.  It  occupies  the  deeper  part  of  the  arch  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  remains  visible  in  the 
human  foetus  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  month. 
Its  proximal  portion  is  converted  into  the  malleus 
of  mammals  and  the  quadrate  bone  of  reptiles  and 
birds.  ( Quain .) 

Meckel’s-ganglion,  s. 

Anat. :  The  larger  of  the  cranial  ganglia.  It  is- 
triangular  in  shape,  reddish  in  color,  and  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  spheno¬ 
palatine  foramen,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the- 
spheno-palatine  ganglion.  The  sub-maxillary  gang¬ 
lion  was  also  discovered  by  Meckel. 

me-com’-e-ter,  subst.  [Gr.  mefcos=length,  and. 
metron=  a  measure.] 

Surg. :  A  graduated  instrument  used  at  the  Hos¬ 
pice  de  Maternite  in  Paris,  to  measure  new-born 
infants. 

mec-6-nam-ic,  adj.  [English  mecon(ic  acid); 
am{monia),  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

meconamic-acid,  s. 

(COHO 

Chemistry:  C7H3(NH2)06=C4(NH2)  ]  COHO.  An 

(COHO 

amide  of  meconic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethyl  meconic  acid.  It  has  not  been, 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  its  formula  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 


mec'o-nate,  subst.  [En g.mecon{ic);  suff. -ofe.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  meconic  acid, 
me-con'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mecon{ium) ;  suff. 
-ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  meconium  ( q.  v. ) . 
meconic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  C7H4O7.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
opium  discovered  by  Serturner  in  1805.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  opium  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  with  baric  chloride  and  decomposing  the 
baric  meconate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  • 
in  colorless,  mica-like  plates  or  prisms,  containing 
three  molecules  of  water,  with  difficulty  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  ether,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol.  When  heated  to  200°,  it  gives  off  car¬ 
bonic  anhydride,  and  is  converted  into  comenic 
acid,  CfiH  jl.j.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  colored  deep- 
red  by  ferric  chloride.  Meconic  acid  is  dibasic, 
and  forms  two  classes  of  salts.  When  calcic  mecon¬ 
ate  is  dissolved  in  warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  cooled,  brilliant  plates  of  the  monobasic  salt 
(C7H3O7)20a,  2H2O  are  produced.  Di-ammonic- 

meconate,  (^HO^^qj^q4'1®^2’  crystallizes  in  slen¬ 
der  needles. 

Di-ethyl  meconic  acid,  is  ob¬ 

tained  from  the  mother  liquor  from  which  the 
former  acid  has  separated.  It  forms  flattened  col¬ 
orless  prisms,  melting  about  110°,  and  dissolving 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  acid  is  monobasic, 
and  forms,  with  ammonia,  a  crystalline  salt  of  a 
yellow  color, 
meconic-ether,  s. 


Obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into- 
a  solution  of  meconic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  It 
forms  small  needles  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and; 
alcohol,  melts  at  158°,  and  sublimes  in  brilliant' 
rhombs. 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


meconidine 
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me-con  -I-dlne,  s.  [En g.mecon(in) ;  Gr.  eidos— 
form,  and  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C2iH2:iNO.<..  One  of  the  alkaloids  present 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  discovered  by 
Hesse  in  1870.  It  forms  a  brownish,  transparent, 
amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  It 
melts  at  58°,  and  is  not  sublimable.  The  salts  of 
meconidine  are  very  unstable,  and  their  solutions 
.have  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

mec'-O-nin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mecon(ium) ;  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  C10H10O4.  A  neutral  substance  existing 
in  opium,  first  observed  by  Dublanc.  It  can  bo 
formed  from  iiArcotine  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  from  opianic  acid  by  treatment  with 
caustic  alkalies.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from 
opium  by  allowing  a  cold-water  extract  to  stand  for 
some  weeks,  redissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  in 
alcohol,  and  again  crystallizing.  Meconin  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  colorless  hexagonal  prisms,  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  slightly  soluble  in 
oold  water.  It  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  melts  at 
about  98°,  and  distills  without  alteration.  It  forms 
substitution  derivatives  with  bromine,  iodine,  &c., 
of  which  bromo-meconin  is  the  type,  CioHgBrOp 

me-co  -nl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  mekonion 
=  (1)  the  juice  of  a  poppy,  opium  ;  (2)  the  discharge 
~from  the  bowels  of  new-born  children  ;  mefcon=the 
poppy.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  occurring  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  foetus.  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
cholesterin,  bile  resin,  casein,  picromel,  biliverdin, 
mucus,  and  perhaps  albumin. 

mec-on-op'-sls,  s.  [Greek  mekdn= a  poppy,  and 
opsis= appearance.] 

Bot. :  Welsh-poppy;  a  genus  of  Papaveracese,  in¬ 
termediate  between  Papaver  and  Argemone.  Sepals 
“two  ;  petals  four ;  stigma  of  few  rays ;  capsuleopen- 
ing  below  the  style  by  four  to  six  valves.  Known 
species  nine. 

med  -9I,  s.  [Fr.  mtdaille,  from  Ital.  medaglia= 
a  medal,  a  coin,  from  Low  Lat.  medalia,  medalla= 
a  small  coin,  a  corrupt,  of  Latin  metallum— metal 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  medalia.']  A  coin  ;  a  piece  of  metal  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  coin,  and  stamped  with  some  figure 
or  inscription  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  some 
illustrious  person,  or  some  remarkable  deed,  or  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  A  medal  differs  from  a  coin  in 
that  it  is  not  current  as  money.  [Numismatics.] 

“An  antique  medal  half  consumed  with  rust.”—  Boyle: 
Works,  p.  545. 

medal-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making  copies 
of  medals,  and  raised  or  sunk  works  on  a  scale 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  original.  It  comprises 
adjustable  frames  on  the  pantograph  principle  for 
carrying  tracers  which  pass  over  the  face  of  the 
original,  and  mandrels  in  which  the  various  cutters 
for  producing  the  copy  are  inserted. 

med'-al-let,  *med-al-et,  s.  [English  medal; 
dimin.  suffix  -let. ]  A  small  medal;  they  are 
frequently  worn  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  in 
Oatholic  countries  are  impressed  with  figures  of 
saints,  &c. 

“  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  this  class  the  appellation  of 
medalets.” — Pinkerton:  Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.,  §  13. 

me-dal'-llc,  a.  [Eng.  medal;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  medal  or  medals. 

“I  have  lately  seen,  says  Eugenius,  a  medallic  history 
of  the  present  king  of  France.” — Addison:  Medals,  dial.  3. 

me-dal  -lion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Fr.  midaillon, 
from  Ital.  medaglione,  from  medagha-a  medal 

^i^A  "large  antique  medal  or  memorial  coin, 
'usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  larger  than  current 
coins. 

“Under  this  term  [ medallions ]  are  included  all  the 
produced  by  the  ancient  mints,  which,  from  their 
-superior  size,  were  evidently  not  intended  for  circula¬ 
tion.” — Addison:  Ancient  Medals,  dial.  iii. 

2.  Carved,  molded,  cast,  or  stamped  circular, 
oval  and  sometimes  square  work,  bearing  on  it 
objects  represented  in  relief,  as  flowers,  heads, 
figures,  animals,  <fcc. 

med  -9l-llst,  *med'-sil-Ist,  s.  [English  medal; 
-ist ;  Fr.  midailliste.] 

1.  One  who  engraves,  stamps,  or  molds  medals. 

“Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted  their  ut¬ 
most  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his  features  to 
posterity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  history  of  medals ;  one 
who  is  skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

“As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of 
medals  as  a  treasure  of  money.”— Addison:  On  Medals. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  at  school  or  col¬ 
lege  as  the  reward  of  merit. 

me-dal  -lur-g^,  s.  [Eng.  medal,  and  Gr.  ergon 
=work.]  The  art  of  engraving,  stamping,  or 
molding  medals.  _  _ 

•Mil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion, 


med'-dle,  *med-ell,  *me-dle,  *med-len, 
*melle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  mesler,  medler,  meller= to 
mix,  to  interfere  or  meddle  with  (Fr.  mtler),  from 
Low  Lat.  misculo=to  mix,  from  Lat.  misceo;  Sp. 
mezclar ;  Port,  mesclar ;  Ital.  mischiare.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

“Thei  gaven  him  to  drynke  wyn  medled  With  gall.”— 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxvii.  34. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  mingle,  to  interlard.  / 

2.  To  confuse,  to  confound. 

“A  medled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

“More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  take  part;  to  deal,  to  interpose,  to  inter¬ 
fere  : 

*(1)  In  a  good  sense ;  to  attend. 

“  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle  with  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.” — Tyndale-.  1  Thessal.  iv.  10. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense ;  to  interfere  officiously  with 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  personal  interest ; 
to  put  one’s  self  forward  impertinently,  officiously, 
or  offensively  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

3.  To  touch  or  handle  things  with  which  one  has 
no  business. 

med  -dler,  s.  [Eng.  meddl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
meddles  ;  one  who  interferes  or  busies  himself  offi¬ 
ciously  about  matters  with  which  he  has  no  personal 
concern  ;  an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody. 

“  His  royal  patron  .  .  .  hated  a  meddler  almost  as 
much  as  a  coward.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

med-dle-some,  a.  [Eng.  meddle;  -some.]  In¬ 
clined  or  given  to  meddling  or  interfering  in  the 
business  of  others ;  officiously  intrusive. 

“  Honor,  that  meddlesome,  officious  ill, 

Pursues  thee  e’en  to  death.” 

q  Blair:  The  Grave. 

med'-dle-some-ness,  s.  [English  meddlesome ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meddlesome ; 
officious  interference. 

med-dling,  a.  [Eu g.meddl(e)  ;-ing.]  Given  to  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  concerns  of  others ;  meddlesome ; 
officiously  intrusive. 

med  -dling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meddling;  -ly.]  In 
a  meddling,  interfering,  or  officious  manner;  offi¬ 
ciously,  interferingly. 

Mede,  s.  [Lat.  Medus.]  A  native  or  subject  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Media, 
me  -dl-a,  s.  pi.  [Medium.] 

me -dl-gi-gy,  S.  [English  mediate) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mediate  or  forming  an  in¬ 
termediate  or  intervening  step. 

med-I-se  -val,  *med-I-e  -val.  &  «•  [Latin 
medius  =  middle;  cev(um)  =  an  age,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suffix  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Middle 
Ages. 

fB.  As  subst.:  One  who  belonged  to  the  Middle 
Ages. 

“  This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the  medi- 
cevals.” — Ruskin. 

med-I-se -val-I§m,  tmed-i-e  -val-I§ni,  s.  [Eng. 
mediaeval ;  -ism.]  The  principles,  manners,  or  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  especially  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  art. 

med-I-se -val-Ist,  fmed-I-e -val-Ist,  s.  [Eng. 

mediaeval;  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  who  sympathizes  with  or 
supports  medisevalism. 

med-I-se-vgl-ly,  *med-i-e  -vgd-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
mediaeval;  :ly.]  In  a  mediaeval  manner ;  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  medisevalism. 

me-dl-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  medialis,  from  medius— 
middle;  Fr.  medial.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  mean  or  average; 
mean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Greek  Gram. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
letters  b,g,  and  d,  as  being  intermediate  in  sound 
between  the  hard  mutes  p,  k,  and  t,  and  the  aspi¬ 
rates  ph,  ch,  and  th. 

medial-alligation,  s.  [Alligation,  2.] 
medial-cadence,  s. 

Music:  The  cadence  proper  to  the  Mediant  (q.v.). 
Me-dl-an  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Media=an  ancient 
kingdom  of  Asia.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Media  or  its 

inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  Mede. 


me-dl-an  (2),  a.  [Lat.  medianus,  from  medius 
=middle.]  Situated  or  placed  in  the  middle ;  pass¬ 
ing  through  or  along  the  middle. 

“  Let  bloud  in  the  median  vein  of  the  heart.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Sermon  to  the  Lords  of  Parliament. 

median-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous 
artery. 

median-line,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vertical  line,  supposed  to  divide  a  body 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  one  right  the 
other  left.  Chaussier  calls  the  linea  alba  the 
median  line  of  the  adbomen.  ( Dunglison .) 

median-nerve,  s. 

Anat.:  A  nerve  arising  by  two  roots  from  the 
inner  and  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It 
travels  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  enters 
the  palm,  separating  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ; 
the  external  part  supplies  some  of  the  short  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  thumb,  and  gives  digital  branches  to  the 
thumb  and  index  finger ;  the  second  portion  sup¬ 
plies  the  middle  finger,  and  in  part  the  index  and 
ring  fingers.  ( Quain .) 
median-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Three  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  ;  the  median  basilic,  the  median  cephalic,  and 
the  common  median,  or  funis  brachii.  [Basilic, 
Cephalic.] 

•[median-zone,  s. 

Geog.  &  Biol. :  The  same  as  the  Deep-sea  Cokal- 
zone  (q.  v.).  It  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more 
fathoms. 

me  -dl-9nt,  me  -di-ante,  s.  [Fr.  m&diante ;  ItaL 
mediante,  from  Lat.  medians,  pr.  par.  of  medio= to 
divide  in  the  middle  ;  medius— middle.] 

Music : 

1.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  regular  mod¬ 
ulations  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes.  [Mode.] 

2.  The  third  degree  of  any  scale,  so  called  because 
it  divides  the  interval  between  the  tonic  and  the 
dominant  into  two-thirds.  Thus  in  the  scale  of  C, 
e  is  the  mediant. 

me-dl-as -tin-91,  a.  [Eng.  mediastin(e) ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mediastine. 

There  are  mediastinal  arteries,  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  artery,  which  ramify  in  the 
loose  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinal  space 
(the  space  bounded  laterally  by  the  right  and  left 
pleurae) ;  mediastinal  veins,  and  mediastinal 
lymphatic  glands.  Pathologically,  there  are  medi¬ 
astinal  hydatids,  tumors,  and  cancer. 

me  -dl-as-tlne,  me-dl-as-tl-num.  s.  [Latin 

mediastinus  =  a  helper,  a  common  servant,  a 
drudge.]  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Anat. :  The  septum  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  pleurae.  The  term  anterior  mediastinum  is 
given  to  the  part  of  this  septum  in  front  of  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  and  posterior  mediastinum 
to  the  part  behind.  That  portion  which  incloses 
the  pericardium  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
middle  mediastinum.  (.Quain.) 

me-dl-as-ti-ni-tis,  s.  [Lat.  mediastin(us),  and 
suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation  ;  Fr.  mtdiastinite .] 
[Mediastine.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  laminar  tissue  of  the 
mediastine. 

fme-dl-ate,  a.  [Lat.  mediatus,  pa.  par.  of  medio 
=to  be  in  the  middle ;  medius=middle  ;  Fr.  m6diat; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  mediato.] 

1.  Situated  or  being  m  the  middle  or  between  two 
extremes ;  middle. 

“Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 

Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  645. 

2.  Intervening,  interposed. 

“  Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled  ; 

The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld.” 

Prior.  (Todd.) 

3.  Acting  as  a  means  or  medium;  not  direct  or 
immediate  ;  leading  up  to  that  which  acts  directly 
or  immediately. 

4.  Gained  or  effected  by  the  agency  or  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  medium  ;  as,  mediate  perception,  mediate 
knowledge. 

mediate-auscultation,  s. 

Med. :  Auscultation  by  means  of  the  stethoscope, 
as  distinguished  from  immediate  auscultation,  in 
which  the  ear  is  directly  applied  to  the  chest  of  the 
patient. 

mediate-testimony,  s. 

Law:  Secondary  evidence.  (Wharton.) 

me-dl-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sp.  mediar;  Fr.  m£dier; 
Ital.  mediare.]  [Mediate,  a.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  intervention  between 
two  or  more  parties. 


Cell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Chin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  ^ 
-§ion  =  zhun. 


gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


medicine 


mediately 
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2.  To  connect  as  two  things  distinctly  separate 
by  something  interposed  or  intervening. 

3.  To  halve ;  to  divide  equally. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  or-lie  between  two ;  to  intervene. 

“They  exclude  all  other  bodies  that  before  mediated 
between  the  parts  of  their  body.’’ — Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  To  interpose  or  intervene  between  parties,  as  a 
common  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
them,  or  negotiating  an  agreement  or  arrange¬ 
ment;  to  intercede. 

me  -di-9te-lf ,  *me-di-at-ly,  adv.  [English 
mediate,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  mediate  manner ;  not  directly 
or  immediately  ;  as  a  medium,  means,  or  secondary 
cause ;  not  primarily. 

me -dl-9te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mediate;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mediate. 

me-dl-a  -tion,  *me-di-a-ci-oun,  *me-di-a-cy- 
On,  s.  [Fr.  mediation,  from  Lat.  mediatus,  pa.  par. 
of  viedio=  to  be  in  the  middle  or  between  ;  Sp.  medi- 
acion;  Ital.  mediazione. ] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  state  or  action  of  anything  interposed  or 
intervening  between  two  things;  intervention,  in¬ 
terposition  ;  mediate  agency. 

“It  being  the  undeniable  prerogative  of  the  first  cause, 
that  whatsoever  it  does  by  the  mediation  of  second  causes, 
it  can  do  immediately  by  itself  without  them.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  act  of  mediating ;  intervention  between 
parties  at  variance  for  the  purpose  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ;  intercession. 

“Noble  offices  thou  may’st  effect 
Of  mediation  after  I  am  dead.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Music:  That  part  of  a  Gregorian  chant  which 
lies  between  the  reciting-note  and  the  next  close. 
[Chant.] 

me'-dl-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  mediat(e) ;  -ire.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ;  media¬ 
torial. 

me-di-at-i-za-tion,  s.  [English  uiediatiz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  mediatizing ;  specifically,  a 
term  applied  to  the  annexation  or  absorption  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany  by  the  larger  neighbor¬ 
ing  states,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire  in  1806,  leaving  to  the  former  their  nominal 
independence  and  sovereignty,  and  to  their  princes 
their  rank,  rights,  and  privileges. 

fme  -di-9-tize,  V.  t.  [Eng.  mediat{e) ;  -ize.J  To 
render  mediate;  specifically,  to  make  mediately, 
not  immediately,  dependent;  as,  in  Germany,  to 
annex  a  smaller  state  to  a  larger,  leaving  to  it  its 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  to  its  prince  his  title, 
rights,  and  privileges. 

me  -di-a-tor,  *me-di-a-tour,  s.  [Fr.  m&diateur, 
from  Lat.  mediatorem,  accus.  of  mediator— one  who 
comes  between,  a  mediator,  from  mediatus,  pa.  par. 
of  medio=  to  be  in  the  middle  ;  medius=  the  middle ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  mediador ;  Ital  mediatore.  ] 

1.  One  who  mediates  or  interposes  between  par¬ 
ties  at  variance  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation 
or  of  effecting  an  agreement  or  arrangement ;  an 
arbitrator. 

“Thus  authorized,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a 
treaty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Specifically,  a  term  applied  to  Christ  as  the 
intercessor  between  God  and  man. 

“There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.” — 1  Timothy  ii.  5. 

The  term  mediator — Gr.  me  sites,  literally,  an 
intermediary,  an  intercessor,  a  go-between,  from 
mesos=the  middle,  and  eimi— to  go— is  applied  in 
the  New  Testament  to  Moses  and  to  Christ.  The 
former  was  invited  to  hold  interviews  with  Je¬ 
hovah,  carrying  messages  from  him  to  the  Israelit- 
ish  people  and  back  again  (Exod.  xix.  3,  7,  8,20,  xx. 
22,  xxi.  1,  &c.).  He  also  interceded  for  them  when 
they  had  sinned  (xxxii.  30-32).  The  Jewish  cove¬ 
nant  or  testament  was  “ordained  through  angels 
by  the  hand  of  a  mediator”  (Gal.  iii.  19,  R.  V.) ; 
Jesus  was  the  mediator  of  the  new  and  better  cove¬ 
nant  or  testament  (Heb.  viii.  6,  ix.  15,  xii.  24).  In 
the  fullest  sense,  that  of  an  intercessor,  there  is  no 
mediator  but  Christ  Jesus  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  He  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  those  who  come  unto 
God  by  Him  (Heb.  vii.  25  ;  cf.  John  xvii.).  It  is  for 
His  name’s  sake  that  sins  are  forgiven  (Ephes.  iv. 
32 ;  1  John  ii.  12). 

me-dl-SL-tor -1-9,1,  a.  [Eng.  mediator;  -ial.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  office  or  character  of  a  mediator. 

“His  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to  be 
represented  as  a  perpetual  character  and  office.” — Paley: 
Sermon  22. 

me-dl-Sr-tor  -I-Jll-iy ,  adv.  [English  mediator¬ 
ial;  -ly. ]  In  a  mediatorial  manner;  as  a  medi¬ 
ator. 


me -di-a-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  mediator;  -ship.'] 
The  office,  position,  or  character  of  a  mediator. 

“The  infinitely  perfect  mediatorship  and  intercession 
of  Christ.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

me'-dl-a-tress,  s.  [Lat.  mediatrix,  fern,  of  me¬ 
diator  =  a  mediator;  Fr.  mediatrice;  Ital.  media- 
trice.]  A  female  mediator. 

“Why  didst  thou  not,  O  gentle  mother-queen! 

As  judge  and  mediatress  stand  between?” 

Lewis:  Statius,  vii. 

fme-dic,  s.  [Medick,  s.] 

*med  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  medicus.]  The  same  as  Med¬ 
ical  (q.  v.). 

med  -ic-9~ble,  adj.  [Latin  medicabilis,  from 
medico=to  treat  with  medicine.]  That  may  or  can 
be  cured  or  healed. 

med-I-ca-go,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Gr.  Medike 
»oa=the  Median  grass,  which  was  lucerne,  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Greece  during  the  expedition 
of  Darius.] 

Bot.:  Medick;  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Trifolieee.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate,  the 
keel  obtuse,  the  legumes  spirally  twisted,  more 
rarely  falcate,  often  spiny,  rarely  dehiscent.  Found 
in  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
Known  species,  forty.  M.  arborea,  the  cytisus  of 
the  ancients,  grows  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  Archipelago.  The  Turks  use  the  wood  to 
make  handles  for  their  sabers,  and  the  Greek  monks 
for  making  beads. 

med  -ic-9l,  a.  [Low  Lat.  medicalis,  from  Lat. 
medicus=a  physician,  medeor=to  heal ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
medico.]  Pertaining  to,  connected  with  or  employed 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing 
disease;  as— 

(1)  Engaged  in  the  profession  of  medicine ;  as, 
the  medical  profession,  a  medical  student. 

(2)  Used  or  intended  for  the  teaching  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  medical  science  ;  as,  a  medical  school. 

(3)  Medicinal ;  tending  to  cure  or  heal. 

medical  jurisprudence,  subst.  That  branch  of 

state  medicine  which  is  concerned  ^ith  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.  It  had  its  rise  in  Germany; 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  were 
delivered  by  Micheelis  at  Leipsic  about  1650.  Med¬ 
ical  jurisprudence  deals  with  (1)  questions  affect¬ 
ing  civil  rights:  as  those  of  personal  identity,  age, 
sex,  legitimacy  t  malingering,  and  unsoundness  of 
mind ;  (2)  injuries  to  persons  from  whatever  causes, 
when  those  injuries  are  the  subject  of  judicial 
inquiry.  Under  the  second  head  toxicology  is 
sometimes  included,  though  that  science  has  a 
copious  literature  of  its  own. 

medical-photography,  s.  The  application  of 
the  Roentgen-rays  to  medical  and  surgical  science. 
[Roentgen-rats.] 

med  -ic-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  medical;  -ly.]  In  a 
medical  manner ;  according  to  the  rules  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  for  the  purpose  of  healing. 

me-dic  -9-ment,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  medica- 
mentum,  from  medicos  to  heal,  to  cure;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  medicamento.]  Anything  used  in  healing 
diseases  or  wounds;  a  healing  or  curing  applica¬ 
tion  ;  a  medicine. 

“  He  made  not  venom  to  be  our  poison,  for  neither  made 
he  death  or  any  deletery  medicament  upon  the  earth.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  122. 

med-Ic-9-ment  -g.l,  a.  [Eng .medicament;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  medicaments  or  healing  appli¬ 
cations;  having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  a 
medicament. 

med-Ic-9.-ment  -9.l-lf,  adv.  [English  medica- 
mental;  -ly.]  After  the  manner  of  medicaments; 
as  a  medicament. 

*med  -i-cas-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  medicus, 
on  the  analogy  of  poetaster,  &c.]  A  quack. 

med  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  medicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
medico= to  heal,  to  cure;  medicus= a  physician.] 

jl.  To  tincture,  imbue,  or  impregnate  with  any¬ 
thing  medicinal. 

*2.  To  treat  with  medicine ;  to  administer  medi¬ 
cine  to  ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

“To  mend  thy  mounds,  to  trench,  to  clear,  to  soil 
Thy  grateful  fields,  to  medicate  thy  sheep.” 

Dyer:  The  Fleece,  i. 

med  -i-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Medicate.]  Im¬ 
pregnated  or  imbued  with  some  medicinal  sub¬ 
stance  or  quality. 

“  To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medicated 
waters.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

med-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  medicatio,  from  medi¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  medico=  to  heal,  to  cure;  Fr. 
medication;  Sp.  medicacion;  Ital .  medicazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  medicating  or  impregnating  with 
some  medicinal  ingredient  or  property. 

*2.  The  use  or  application  of  medicine ;  medical 
treatment. 


med’-i-ca-tive,  a.  [English  medicat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  heal  or  cure  ;  curing,  healing. 

“Those  physicians  who  profess  to  follow  nature  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  by  watching  and  aiding  her  medi¬ 
cative  powers.” — Stewart:  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §6. 

Med-I-5e  -9.ll,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Medici,  a  celebrated  family  of  Florence,  emi¬ 
nent  patrons  of  art  and  literature. 

*me-di5'-In-9-ble,  a.  [Eng.  medicin{e) ;  -able.] 
Having  the  properties  or  qualities  of  medicine; 
medicinal,  healing. 

me-di5  -in-91,  *me-di5 -in-9ll,  a.  [Lat.  medic- 
inalis,  from  medicina=  medicine ;  Fr.  medicinal; 
Sp.  medicinal;  Ital.  medicinale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine  or  medical  science. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  healing  or 
mitigating  disease  ;  curing  or  tending  to  cure  bodily 
disorders. 

“Sometimes  even  poysons  turn  medicinall.” — Bishop 
Hall  •  Old  Religion,  ch.  ii. 

me-di5 -in-9l-lf ,  adv.  [En g.  medicinal  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  medicinal  manner;  with  medicinal  quali¬ 
ties. 

2.  With  a  view  to  heal. 

*3.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

“ Medicinally  to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes,  and 
severall  cures  of  it.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan.  (Democ¬ 
ritus  to  the  Header,  p.  76.) 

med  -I-5ine,  s.  [Fr.  midecine= physic ;  Prov. 
medecina,  medicina,  metzina,  mezina;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  medicina,  from  Lat.  medicina— medicine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Physic,  a  remedy,  a  remedial  agent,  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  disease;  any  substance  prescribed  for  the 
alleviation  or  removal  of  disease. 

T[  Medicines  are  administered,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
mouth,  but  sometimes  also  by  the  rectum,  by  in¬ 
halation  into  the  lungs,  by  hypodermic  injection, 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  some  rare  cases  by 
injection  into  the  veins.  Garrod  makes  three  divis- 
ions  of  medicines :  (1)  Internal  remedies,  adminis¬ 

tered  for  their  effects  upon  the  system,  both  before 
and  after  absorption  into  the  blood;  (2)  external 
remedies,  which  act  locally,  and  are  not  intended 
to  affect  the  constitution ;  (3)  chemical  agents  used 
for  other  than  their  medicinal  properties.  Under 
the  first  division  are  four  classes,  with  nine  sub¬ 
classes;  the  second  and  third  have  only  orders. 

(2)  A  science  and  art  directed  first  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  diseases,  and  secondly  to  their  cure ;  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
surgery  or  midwifery,  but  not  entirely  separable 
from  either,  involving  also  a  sound  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry,  and 
allied  subjects. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  removes  mental  woe. 

“The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  than  only 

hope.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Science:  In  the  same  senses  as  I.  1  &  2. 

2.  Anthrop. :  This  word  is  used  in  translating  cer¬ 
tain  terms  in  the  languages  of  the  American  abo¬ 
rigines  which  denote  not  only  “  medicine  ”  proper, 
but  anything  the  operation  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend;  that  is,  anything  mysterious,  super¬ 
natural,  sacred.  Hence  we  have  medicine-man— 
the  doctor  and  conjuror  of  the  American  Indians  ; 
medicine-bag =the  bag  in  which  his  remedies  and 
charms  are  contained ;  medicine-feast=  a  sort  of 
religious  festival,  consisting  of  singing,  feasting, 
and  dancing,  and  attended  only  by  men  ;  medicine- 
hut=the  hut  in  which  these  feasts  are  held;  medi¬ 
cine-pipe— the  ornamented  pipe  smoked  on  these 
occasions.  {Bartlett.) 

“They  may  have  been  handed  down  through  successive 
generations  as  great  medicines." — Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Man,  i.  130. 

3.  Hist.,  dtc. :  The  first  attempts  at  medical  and 
sanitary  practice  seem  to  have  been  made  by,  or 
under  the  direction  of,  priests.  Perhaps  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  amulets  was  one  of  its  earliest  forms.  To 
this  day,  in  India,  many  children  go  to  school  with 
a  bit  of  string  round  their  wrist,  which  has  had  in¬ 
cantations  muttered  over  it  by  Brahmins,  and  is 
considered  a  preservative  against  fever.  Such  a 
string  (intrinsic  value  not  a  farthing)  is  charged 
half  a  rupee  or  a  rupee  (aboutl2c.or25c.),  according 
to  the  time  for  which  its  virtues  are  guaranteed. 
With  this  superstition  are  joined  actual  remedies 
discovered  by  observation.  Part  of  the  Yajur  Veda 
treats  of  medicine.  The  Egyptians  are  credited 
with  some  proficiency  in  the  art;  their  embalming 
of  bodies  must  have  taught  them  the  elements  of 
anatomy.  The  medical  and  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  Mosaic  law  are  well  known  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. 
1-8;  Deut.  xxiii.  13,  &c.).  Chiron,  the  fabled  Cen¬ 
taur,  is  said  to  have  brought  some  knowledge  of 
medicine  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  His  pupil  was 
iEsculapius,  said  to  have  lived  previously  to  the- 
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Trojan  war  [about  1500  B.  C.  (?)!.  He  -was  so  emi¬ 
nent  a  physician  that  he  was,  on  nis  death,  deified, 
and  became  the  Greek  god  of  medicine,  under 
whose  auspices  all  further  researches  were  made. 
Pythagoras,  about  529  B.  C.,  studied  the  human 
frame;  but  the  “father”  of  Greek  medicine  was 
Hippocrates,  B.  C.  460-442.  He  is  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder  of  the  dogmatic  school.  About 
332  B.  the  Alexandrian  school  arose,  under 
Eratostaenes  and  Hierophilus.  The  latter  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Chrysippus,  and  the  empiric  school  arose. 
The  Romans  were  long  in  entering  the  field.  The 
greatest  Roman  physician  was  Galen,  A.  D.  165. 
The  Methodics  had  arisen  shortly  before,  and  the 
Eclectics  were  ramifications  of  the  former.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Arabs  culti¬ 
vated  medicine ;  their  greatest  name  was  Avicenna, 
about  1020  A.  D.  The  Italians  next  assumed  the 
lead.  The  dogmatic  school  of  medicine  was  assailed 
by  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  and  Vesalius  (1514-1564). 
The  discovery  by  Harvey,  in  1628,  of  the  circulation 
of_  the  blood,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  medical 
science. 

medicine-chest,  s.  A  chest  in  which  medicines 
and  drugs  are  kept,  together  with  instruments  and 
appliances  necessary  for  surgery. 

medicine-man,  s.  An  American  Indian  name 
for  doctor.  A  magician  or  priest, 
med  -I-§ine,  v.  t.  [Medicine,  s.] 

1.  To  administer  medicine  or  physic  to ;  to  treat 
as  with  medicine. 

“And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  sleep.’’ 

Shelley:  Witch  of  Atlas,  xvii. 

2.  To  heal,  to  cure. 

“  When  every  breeze  shall  medicine  every  wound.” 

Shenstone:  Elegy  xx. 

med-l-fjin'-l-er,  s.  [Fr.  midicinier.  So  named 
from  its  purgative  virtues.  (LittrS.)] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Jatropha. 

medicinier-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  white,  odorless  oil,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Jatropha  cur cas.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not  alter  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  density  is  0‘91  at  19°,  and 
it  solidifies  to  a  buttery  mass  at  —8°.  When  heated 
with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into 
isocetamide. 

me  -dick,  fme-dic,  subst.  [Lat.  medica ;  Gr. 
medike.)  [Medicago.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Medicago  (q.  v.).  Black  Medick 
is  Medicago  lupulina ;  Purple  Medick,  M.  falcata. 

med-I-co-,  adj.  [Lat.  medicus.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  medicine. 

medico-legal,  a.  Pertaining  to  medical  juris¬ 
prudence,  or  law  as  affected  by  medical  facts. 

*med’-lC§,  s.  [Lat.  medicus= a  physician.]  The 
science  of  medicine. 

*me-dl'-e-tas,  s.  [Lat.=the  middle,  a  half.]  A 
half. 

*me-dl  -e-ty,  s.  [Fr.  m£di6t6,  from  Lat.  medie- 
tatem,  accus.  of  medietas= the  middle,  a  half;  Ital. 
medieta .]  The  middle  state  or  part;  a  half,  a 
moiety. 

“  The  human  mediety  variously  placed,  not  only  above 
but  below.” — Browne .-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

med-I-e-val,  med-l-e'-v3,l-i§m,  &c.  [Medie¬ 
val,  Medievalism,  &c.] 

*me-dim'-nus  (pi.  me-dlm'-nl),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  medimnos.)  A  Greek  measure  of  corn  ;  a  bushel. 

“They  brought  with  them  50,000  Sicilian  medimni  of 
wheat,  of  which  half  had  been  purchased  at  a  very  low 
price.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Bom.  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  94. 

me-di'-no,  me-dine',  s.  [Turkish.]  A  small 
coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt,  value  about 
one-ninth  of  a  cent. 

tme  -dl-6-cral,  a.  [Lat.  mediocris,  from  medius 
=middle.]  Of  a  middle  quality  ;  indifferent,  medi¬ 
ocre. 

me’-di-6-cre  (ere  as  ker),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  mediocris,  from  medius= middle.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  moderate,  indifferent,  or  mid¬ 
dling  quality. 

“  A  very  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton,  is  yet  taken  some 
notice  of.” — Pope:  To  Dr.  Warburton,  Nov.  27,  1742. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  mediocre,  middling,  or  in¬ 
different  quality,  or  merit. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  monk  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
years  of  age,  who  was  excused  from  the  office  of  the 
chantry  and  the  reading  of  the  epistle  and  gospel, 
but  performed  his  duty  in  choir,  cloister,  and  re¬ 
fectory.  (Shipley.) 

tme  -dI-6-crlst,  s.  [Eng.  mediocr(e) ;  ist .]  A 
person  of  mediocre  or  indifferent  qualities,  talents, 
or  merit. 

“He  [John  Hughes]  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me,  and,  I 
think  among  the  mediocribus  [some  ed.  mediocrists ]  in 
prose  as  well  as  verse.”— Swift:  To  Pope,  Sept.  3,  1735. 


me-dl-OC’-rit-^,  s.  [Fr.  m&diocriU ,  from  Lat. 
mediocritatem ,  accus.  of  mediocritas,  from  medioc - 
ris= meddling,  indifferent;  Sp.  mediocridad;  Ital. 
mediocrita, .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mediocre ;  a  mid¬ 
dle  or  indifferent  state,  quality,  or  degree. 

“His  humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the  me¬ 
diocrity  of  his  abilities.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Moderation,  temperance. 

“That  1  aw  of  reason  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats 
and  drinks.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  A  person  of  mediocre  qualities,  talents,  or 
merit ;  an  indifferent  performer. 

♦me-dLox'-R-mous,  a.  [Lat.  medioxumus ,  from 
medius= middle.]  Having  the  character  of  a  me¬ 
dium  ;  mediatory. 

“The  whole  order  of  the  medioxumous  or  intermedial 
deities.” — H.  More:  Of  Godliness,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  §6. 

*med  -I-tg.nge,  s.  [Lat.  meditans,  pr.  par.  of 
meditor=to  meditate  (q.  v.).]  Meditation. 

‘  ‘  Your  first  thought  is  more 
Than  others’  labored  meditance.” 

Beaum.  cfc  Flet.  (  ?).-  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 
med'-I-tate,  v.  i.  &  l.  [Lat.  meditatus,  pa.  par. 
of  me ditor ;  Fr.  miditer;  Ital.  meditare;  Sp.  medi- 
tar.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dwell  or  ponder  on  anything  in 
the  mind;  to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  in  the 
mind ;  to  muse,  to  cogitate,  to  ruminate ;  to  give 
one’s  self  up  to  mental  contemplation. 

“The  general  paused  for  a  moment  to  meditate  on  his 
situation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  on ;  to  ponder  or  revolve  in  the  mind. 

“Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  898. 

2.  To  plan,  to  contrive,  to  intend,  to  excogitate. 
med-I-ta  -ti-6  (tias  shi),  s.  [Lat.=meditation 

(q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

meditatio  fugse,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  the  state  of  a  debtor 
who  meditates  flight  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  When  a  creditor  has  just  and  proba¬ 
ble  grounds  for  making  oath  that  his  debtor, 
whether'  native  or  foreign,  is  meditating  flight,  he 
can  obtain  a  warrant  from  any  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  any  sheriff,  magistrate  of  a  burgh,  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  apprehend  and  detain  such 
debtor.  Such  a  warrant  is  termed  a  meditatio  fug  ce 
warrant,  but  it  has  become  practically  obsolete 
since  the  passing  of  the  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1881,  by  which  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases. 

med-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  meditationem, 
accus.  of  meditatio,  from  meditatus,  pa.  par.  of 
meditor= to  meditate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  meditating;  deep  thought; 
close  or  continued  contemplation  or  reflection ; 
musing. 

“He  perhaps  might,  with  care  and  meditation,  have 
rivalled  Lucretius.”—  Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  That  which  is  the  result  of  thought  or  reflection. 
tmed-I-ta-tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  meditation ;  -ist.} 

A  writer  or  composer  of  meditations. 

“Hervey  the  meditationist' s  [style]  a  weedy  one.” — 
Southey:  The  Doctor,  interch.  xxii. 

med  -I-tat-ist,  s.  [Eng.  meditat(e) ;  -ist. ]  One 
given  to  meditation  or  reflection. 

med-i-tat-Ive,  a.  [Fr,  miditatif,  from  Lat. 
meditatus,  pa.  par.  of  meditor= to  meditate  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  meditativo .] 

1.  Given  or  disposed  to  meditation  or  reflection; 
thoughtful. 

2.  Expressing,  indicating,  or  pertaining  to  medi¬ 
tation  ;  as,  a  meditative  mood. 

med'-l-tat-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meditative;  -ly.] 
In  a  meditative  or  thoughtful  manner  ;  with  medita¬ 
tion. 

med -I-tat-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  meditative ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  meditative  ;  thought¬ 
fulness. 

*med'-Ite,  v.  t.  [Fr.  m6diter=to  meditate  (q.v.).] 
To  meditate. 

*Med-I-ter'-ran,  *med-i-ter-rane,  a.  The  same 
as  Mediterranean  (q.  v.). 

“As  for  example,  he  that  never  saw  the  sea  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  is  a  mecliterrane  sea.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  588. 

Med-I-ter-ra'-ne-Rn,  a.&s.  [Lat.  mediterraneus 
^situated  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  from  medius= 
middle,  and  terra= land.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Inland. 

2.  Surrounded  by  or  lying  between  lands ;  as,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  dwelling,  or  situated  on  or  near 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  Mediterranean  Sea. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious. 


Mediterranean-district,  s. 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  three  districts  into  which  D7. 
Gfinther  divides  the  North  Temperate  zone  for  th® 
purpose  of  convenient  classification.  It  includes 
the  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  and  of  the 
adjoining  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

“The  Mediterranean-district  is  distinguished  by  a  great 
variety  of  forms;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  genera 
established  for  simple  species,  none  of  the  forms  can  be 
considered  peculiar  to  it;  and  even  that  small  number  of 

Eeculiar  genera  is  more  and  more  diminished  as  our 
nowledge  of  the  distribution  of  fishes  advances.” —  Gun¬ 
ther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  264. 

*Mediterranean-fever,  s. 

Path. :  The  same  as  Remittent-fever  (q.  v.). 
Mediterranean-file-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Batistes  capriscus.  [File-fish.] 
Mediterranean-remora,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Echeneis  remora.  [Remora.] 
Mediterranean  sub-region,  s. 

Zodl.:  The  second  of  the  four  sub-regions  into 
which  the  Paleearctic  Region  (q.  v.)  is  divided.  It 
includes  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Balkans,  and  Caucasus  mountains;  all  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas 
range,  and  even  beyond  it  to  include  the  extra- 
tropical  portion  of  the  Sahara;  and  in  the  Nile 
Valley  as  far  as  the  second  cataract.  Farther  east 
it  includes  the  northern  half  of  Arabia,  and  the 
whole  of  Persia,  as  well  as  Beluchistan,  and  per¬ 
haps  Afghanistan  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

med-l-ter-ra'-ne-ous,  a.  [Latin  mediterra¬ 
neus.]  The  same  as  Mediterranean  (q.  v.). 

“  It  is  found  in  mountains  and  me d iterrane 0 us  parts; 
and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  sublimation  of  the  earth.” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

med-I-tiil'-li-um,  subst.  [Lat.  medms=middle.] 
The  same  as  Diploe  (q.  v.). 

me’-dl-um  ( pi.  me'-dl-R,  or  m§  -dl-um§),  s.  &  a. 
[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  medius— middle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  thing  placed  or  interposed  between  other 
things;  something  intervening. 

2.  A  point  or  stage  between  two  extremes ;  a  mean ; 
moderation. 

3.  Something  intervening  and  acting  as  a  means 
of  transmission  or  communication ;  that  by  or 
through  which  anything  is  accomplished;  agency 
of  transmission  or  communication;  instrumental¬ 
ity,  agency,  means. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  menstruum  or  liquid  vehicle  with 
which  the  dry  pigments  are  ground  and  made  ready 
for  the  artist’s  use.  The  medium  most  extensively 
employed  is  linseed  oil,  to  which  drying  properties 
are  imparted  by  means  of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc. 

2.  Logic:  The  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism. 

3.  Math.:  The  same  as  Mean  (q.v.). 

4.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing  paper 
between  demy  and  royal,  measuring2214xl7J4  inches, 
and  weighing  20  to  34  pounds  to  the  ream.  A 
medium  printing-paper,  19x24  inches. 

5.  Spirit-rapping,  <&c. :  A  person  supposed  to  poS' 
sess  odylic  force,  and  who  therefore  puts  the  ques¬ 
tion  proposed  by  any  one  to  the  “  spirit”  consulted, 
(Brewer.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Middle,  middling,  mean ;  as,  medium 
quality. 

‘T  Circulating  Medium:  Coin  and  bank-notes  or 
paper  convertible  into  money  on  demand ;  currency. 

medium-sized,  a.  Of  a  medium  or  middle  size ; 
of  an  intermediate  or  average  size. 


med-jl-dle,  s.  [Turk.] 

1.  A  Turkish  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in 
1852.  It  has  been  conferred  on  numerous  English 
and  French  officers,  soldiers,  and 

seamen,  who  have  taken  part  in 
wars  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 

2.  A  Turkish  coin,  value  about 
$4.50. 

med'-jid-Ite,  s.  [Named  after 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  a 
dark  amber  color:  transparent; 
luster,  vitreous ;  hardness,  2’5. 

Composition:  A  sulphate  or_ ura¬ 
nium  and  lime.  Found  associated 
with  uraninite  or  pitchblende  at 
Adrianople,  Turkey ;  since  at  Joa- 
chimsthal,  Bohemia. 


Star  of  the. 
Medjidie.. 


med'-lgx,  *med-le,  *med-ler,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mealier 
=  a  medlar-tree,  from  mesle ;  Lat.  mespilum=  a  med¬ 
lar,  mespilus—a  medlar  tree,  from  Gr.  mespilon=a 
medlar.] 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f- 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


medlar-wood 
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not.  <&  Hort.:  Pyrus  (mespilus)  germanica.  A 
much-branched  spinous  tree.  The  leaves  are  obo- 
▼ate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  entire  or  serrulate,  pu¬ 
bescent  beneath ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  woolly 
calyx ;  the  fruit  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  depressed  at  the  top.  It  is  eaten  raw,  but  not 
until  it  is  rotten. 

IT  The  large-flowered  Medlar  is  Pyrus  ( mespilus ) 
grandiflorus;  the  Medlar  of  Japan,  Eriobotrya 
Japonica;  the  Medlar  of  Surinam  is  one  of  the 
Sapotace®,  and  tho  West  Indian  Medlar  Mimusops 
elengi. 

medlar-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrtus  orbiculata. 

*med'-le,  *med'-le^,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Medley,  s.]  To 
'mingle,  to  mix. 

♦med-le,  *med-lee,  a.  [Medley,  s.]  Of  a  mixed 
stuff  or  color.  ( Chaucer :  C.  T.,  330.) 

med’-ley,  *med  -le,  *med-lee,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
medle,  mesle,  melle,  pa.  par.  of  medler,  mesler ,  or 
■meller  (Fr.  miler)=to  mix.  [Meddle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  mixture ;  a  mixed  or  confused  mass  of  in¬ 
gredients  ;  a  jumble,  a  hodge-podge.  (Generally 
used  in  contempt  or  depreciation.) 

“They  .  .  .  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.” 

Addison:  Cato. 

*2.  A  m6l6e  ;  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

“The  medley  continued  above  three  hours,  and  the  hope 
of  victory  hung  on  equal  balance.” — P.  Holland:  Livy, 
p.  1,119. 

II.  Fabric :  Cloth  woven  from  wool  dyed  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors  and  spun.  Technically,  blue  and  black 
are  excluded.  First  made  in  1614. 

“Medleys  are  most  made  in  other  shires.” — Fuller: 
Worthies ,  ii.  436. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Mixed,  mingled,  compounded. 

''They  drive  and  sing  of  Fusca's  radiant  eyes, 
Pleas’d  with  the  medley  draught.” 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

*med  -ley,  v.  t.  [Medle,  v.] 
me-doc',  s.  [See  def.]  A  red  French  wine  from 
Medoc  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 

med -rin-aque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Native  name.]  A 
coarse  fiber  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  obtained 
from  the  sago  palm,  and  used  principally  for  stiff¬ 
ening  dress  linings,  &c. 

me-drls'-sa,  ma-drls'-sa,  s.  [Arab,  madrasat, 
madrasah.  ( Catafago .)]  In  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries  a  high  school  or  gymnasium  for  the  education 
of  youth. 

me-dul’-la.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anaf. :  Marrow.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  central 
canal,  in  the  long  bones ;  blood-vessels,  and  even 
nerves,  have  been  traced  going  in  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  osseous  tissue.  [Medulla  Oblongata.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  name  given  by  Jungius  to  the  albumen 
present  in  some  seeds. 

(2)  The  pith  of  a  plant.  ( Loudon ,  &c.) 

medulla  oblongata,  s. 

Anat.:  The  cranial  prolongation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  of  similar  structure,  but  differing  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  strands  of  the  cord  before  en¬ 
tering  into  and  forming  a  connection  with  the 
brain.  In  it  are  found  the  great  ganglionic  centers 
which  control  respiration,  deglutition,  vomiting, 
<fec.  Pressure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  not 
strangulation  is  the  actual  cause  of  death  in  judicial 
hanging.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral  columns,  each 
divided  into  three  smaller  ones,  and  passes  through 
the  pons  Varolii,  terminating  in  the  crura  cerebelli. 

me-dul-lar,  a.  [Lat.  medullaris ,  from  medulla ' 
=marrow.]  The  same  as  Medullary  (q.v.). 

“These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part,  being  a  bundle 
of  very  small,  thread-like  channels  or  fibers.” — Cheyne: 
Philosophical  Principles. 

me-dul-lar-jf,  med-ul-lar-f ,  a.  [Lat.  medul¬ 
laris,  from  medwlla=marrow  ;  Ft.  midullaire;  Sp. 
medular;  Ital .  midollare .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling  marrow. 

2.  Bot.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pith  of  a  plant; 
filled  with  spongy  pith. 

medullary- cancer,  s. 

Path. :  The  same  as  Soft-cancer.  [Cancer.] 
medullary-rays,  s.  pi. 

1.  Bot.:  Vertical  plates  radiating  from  the  pith 
to  the  bark  through  the  wood  of  exogenous  stems. 
In  the  cross  section,  the  medullary-rays  constitute 
fine  radiating  lines  ;  in  a  longitudinal  section,  they 
impart  to  the  wood  a  satiny  luster,  which  in  the 
plane,  the  sycamore,  &c.,  is  so  marked  as  to  be 


highly  beautiful.  The  medullary-rays  maintain  a 
connection  between  the  bark  and  the  central  part 
of  a  stem. 

2.  Carp. :  Carpenters  call  medullary-rays  the  sil¬ 
ver  grain. 

medullary-sheath,  s. 

Bot. :  A  thin  layer  or  sheath  inclosing  the  pith  of 
a  tree,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  passage  through 
it  of  the  medullary-rays.  It  consists  of  spiral  ves¬ 
sels  and  woody  tissue  intermixed.  It  is  the  first 
produced  woody  layer,  formed  in  the  first  year’s 

f:rowth.  Wherever  a  leaf  is  produced,  it  diverges 
rom  the  pith,  and,  passing  through  the  petiole, 
appears  as  ramifying  veins  in  the  blade. 

me-dul-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  medull(a)  =  marrow; 
Eng.  suff.  -ated.']  Having  a  medulla. 

me-dul'-llc,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  medull{a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  derived  from 
marrow.  [Medulla.] 

medullic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C21H42O2.  A  fatty  acid  produced,  together 
with  oleic  and  palmitic  acids,  by  the  saponification 
of  beef-marrow.  It  melts  at  72’5° 

me-dul  -lln,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  medull(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-in.] 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  by  Braconnot  to  cellu¬ 
lose  obtained  from  the  pith  or  medulla  of  certain 
plants. 

me-dur-lo-§ell§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  midullocelle,  from 
Lat  .medulla  (q.v.),  and  ceiia=store-room,  hence, 
a  cell.] 

Anat.:  (See  extract.) 

“  Robin  [Diet,  de  Med. ]  has  described  little  bodies, 
existing  both  in  the  form  of  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called 
medullocells.  These  are  found  in  greater  or  less  number 
in  the  bones  at  all  ages,  but  are  more  abundant  in  pro- 
ortion  as  the  amorphous  matter  and  the  fat  cells  are 
eficient.  .  .  They  are  spherical  or  slightly  polyhedric, 
contain  a  few  pale  granulations,  are  rendered  pale,  but 
are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  measure  about  .00059 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.” — Flint:  Physiol,  of  Man,  iii. 
483,  484. 

*me-duT-lose,  adj.  [Latin  medullosus,  from 
medulla— marrow,  pith.]  Resembling  pith  ;  having 
the  texture  of  pith. 

Me-du-sg,,  me-du’-sg.  (pi.  me-du'-sse),  s.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  Medottsa  (see  def.).] 

1.  Class.  Myth,  (of  the  form  Medusa) :  One  of 
the  Gorgons  who,  giving  offense  to  Minerva,  had 
the  fine  hair,  on  which  she  prided  herself,  turned 
to  serpents;  her  eyes  were  also  endowed  with  the 
power  of  converting  every  one  who  looked  at  her 
into  stone.  There  are  some  unimportant  variations 
in  the  myth. 

2.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  (Of  the  form  medusa) :  Jelly-fish,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Medusid®  (q.v.).  It  consists 
of  an  umbrella-like  disc  surrounded  by  numerous 
short  filiform  tentacles.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  umbrella  hang  four  long  arms  with  membran¬ 
ous  fringed  margins.  The  most  common  species  is 
Medusa  aurita,  which  is  often  seen  on  sandy  sea 
shores  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  The  genus  is  so  named 
because  the  organs  of  motion  on  the  animal  spread 
out  so  as  to  resemble  the  snaky  hair  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  Medusa  [1]. 

(2)  PI.  (Medusae) :  Jelly-fishes,  or  Sea-nettles,  a 
sub-class  or  order  of  Hydrozoa.  It  is  called  also 
Discophora.  Greene  defines  them  as  “  Hydrozoa 
whose  hydrosoma  is  free  and  oceanic,  consisting  of 
a  single  nectocalyx,  from  the  roof  of  which  a  single 
polypite  is  suspended.  The  nectocalyx  is  furnished 
with  a  system  of  canals.  The  reproductive  organs 
are  as  processes,  either  of  the  side  of  the  polypite 
or  of  the  nectocalycine  canals.”  The  edge  of  the 
umbrella  is  fringed  with  thread-like  tentacles. 
Lines,  often  eight  in  number,  pass  from  the  top  of 
the  disc  to  the  circumference,  uniting  in  a  canal 
passing  all  around  the  edge.  The  mouth,  which  is 
on  the  lower  side,  opens  into  a  stomach,  which  is 
surrounded  by  four  colored  circular  spots.  The 
Jelly-fishes,  or  Sea-nettles,  move  through  the  water 
by  contracting  and  expanding  their  umbrella¬ 
shaped  discs.  The  sub-class  or  order  Medusse  (or 
Discophora)  does  ot  contain  all  Cuvier’s  Acale- 
phw,  and  it  is  in  further  process  of  reduction  as  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  it  are  successively  proved  not  to  be 
mature  species,  but  only  the  free  generative  buds 
or  gonophoresof  other  Hydrozoa.  Nicholson  makes 
the  Medusse  contain  only  one  family,  Medusidse. 
Prof.  Martin  Duncan  has  two  sub-orders,  Pelagida 
and  Rhizostoma  (q.v.). 

3.  Palceont. :  Soft  and  fugitive  animals,  like  the 
Medusse,  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fossil ;  but  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  few  seem  to  have  been  discovered. 

II  Head  of  Medusa : 

Astron. :  A  portion  of  the  constellation  Perseus, 
who  is  supposed  to  carry  the  head  of  Medusa  in 
his  left  hand.  It  contains  the  variable  or  periodic 
star  Algol  (q.  v.). 


Medusa-head,  Medusa's-head,  s. 

1.  Astron.:  [ Head  of  Medusa .] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Euphorbia  caput-medusae. 

(2)  Cirrhopetalum  medusae. 

Ii  Checkered  Medusa’s-head  is  Euphorbia  tee- 
selata;  Great  Medusa’s-head,  E.  caput-medusae ; 
Least  Medusa’s-head,  E.procumbens ;  Small  Medu¬ 
sa’s-head,  E.  fructuspina. 

3.  Z06I. .  [ Medusa-head  Star.] 

Medusa-head  Star. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Astrophyton,  a 
genus  (or  Astrophytida,  an  order)  of  Echinoderms, 
on  account  of  its  long,  curved  prehensile  arms. 

me-du'-sl-gn,  s-  [Eng.  Medus(a) ;  - ian .] 

Z06I.:  An  individual  of  the  order  Medusid® 
(q.  v.). 

me-du’-sl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  &c.,  Medus(a) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  and,  according  to  Nicholson, 
only  family  of  the  sub-class  or  order  Discophora. 
though  other  naturalists  make  it  merely  one  of 
several  families.  [Medusa,  2  (2).] 

me-du  -sl-dgn,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  medusid(ce)  i 
Eng.  suff.  -an..] 

Zoblogy  : 

A  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Medusidse. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Medusidse  (q.v.). 

xne-du  -sl-form,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  Medus(a) ;  i  con¬ 
nective,  and  forma= appearance,  shape.]  Having 
the  shape  of  a  Medusa ;  bell-shaped. 

medusiform-bud,  s. 

Z06I. :  The  ova  contained  in  the  marsupial  pouch 
appended  to  the  apices  of  some  gonophores. 

“  The  contents  of  the  gonophores  we  may  call  medusi- 
form-buds.” — Rolleston:  Forms  of  Animal  Life,  i.  160. 

me-du-sdid,  a.&  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  Medus(a),  and 
Gr.  e£dos=form.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in 
any  way  resembling  the  family  Medusidse  or  the 
genus  Medusa  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  (Sing.):  The  medusiform  bud  of  a  fixed  hy- 
droid. 

“Developed  into  the  sexless  hydrozoon  by  which  the 
medusoid  was  produced.” — Nicholson:  Zoology  (1878),  p. 

129. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Medusidse  or  the  genus  Me¬ 
dusa  (q.  v.). 

“One  of  the  prettiest  free-swimming  n  edusoids  is  more 
or  less  bell-shaped.” — Prof.  Duncan  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist „ 
v.  283. 

medusoid-bud,  s. 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  The  free-swimming  generative  bud  or  gono- 
phore  of  many  of  the  fixed  and  oceanic  hydrozoa. 

2.  The  same  as  Medusiform-bud  (q.  v.). 

“The  medusoid-bud  presented  to  us  in  the  gonophore  of 
the  Sea-fir.” — Rolleston:  Forms  of  Animal  Life,  p.  162. 

meed,  *mede,  *meede,  s.  [A.  S.  mid,  meord ; 
cogn.  with  Ger.  mief/ie=hire ;  M.  H.  Ger.  miete ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mieta;  Goth.  j?uzdo= reward ;  Russ. 
mzda:  Gr.  misthos—pay.) 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  merit  or  excellence  of  any  kind ;  a 
reward,  a  recompense. 

“They  have  gained  a  worthier  meed." 

Wordsworth:  Ode  (January,  1816). 

*2-  A  present,  a  gift. 

“Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 

Is  but  his  steward;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  L 

3.  Deserts,  deserving,  merit,  worth. 

“  My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.” 

Shalcesp. Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

*meed,  *mede,  v.  t.  [Meed,  s.] 

1.  To  reward,  to  repay. 

“  It  is  mine  Anna,  Got  it  wot,  .  .  . 

My  loue  that  medeth  with  disdaine.” 

Wyatt:  Of  his  Loue  called  Anna. 

2.  To  merit,  to  deserve. 

“  My  body  meeds  a  better  grave.” — Heywood. 

meed'-ful,  *med-ful,  a.  [Eng.  meed,  s.,  and 
ful(l ).]  Worthy  of  meed  or  reward ;  deserving. 

meed'-ful-ly,  *mede-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meed¬ 
ful;  -ly.~\  According  to  meed  or  deserts  ;  suitably. 

“  A  wight,  without  nedeful  compulsion  ought  medefully 
to  be  rewarded.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

meek,*meke,*meeke,*meoc,  *meoke,  a.  [Icel. 

mjukr=soft,  agile,  meek,  mild;  Sw.  mjuk=sott, 
pliable;  Dan.  ?n?/<7=pliant,  soft ;  Dut.  j?mifc=soft; 
Goth.  *muks  (only  in  comp.) ;  muka-modei=ge ntle- 
ness.j 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


meek-eyed 
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1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  easily  provoked  or  irri¬ 
tated  ;  submissive,  gentle,  forbearing ;  not  proud  or 
conceited ;  humble. 

“  Now  the  man  Mosea  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.” — Numbers  xii.  3. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  characterized  by  meekness; 
humble. 

“He  humbly  louted  in  meeke  lowlinesse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  44. 

meek-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive  of  meek¬ 
ness. 

meek-spirited,  a.  Humble,  mild,  meek,  sub¬ 
missive. 

♦meek,  *meeke,  *meke,  *mek-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Meek,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  meek  or  mild ;  to  Soften. 

2.  To  humble,  to  bring  down. 

“For  he  that  highith  himsilf,  schal  be  mekid,  and  he 
that  mekith  himself,  6chal  be  enhaunsid.” — Wycliffe.-  Mat¬ 
thew  xxiii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  meek,  humble,  or  submissive, 
♦meek  -en,  *mek-en,  v.  t.  [English  meek;  - en .] 

To  make  meek  or  mild ;  to  soften,  to  humble. 

“  Manasseh  hys  father  had  mekened  himselfe.” — 2  Chron¬ 
icles  xxiii.  (1551.) 

meek  -ly,  *meke-li,  *meke-ly,  adv.  [English 
meek,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  meek  manner  ;  with  meekness, 
humbly,  submissively,  gently,  mildly. 

meek -ness,  *meke-nesse,  s.  [English  meek; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meek  ;  humil¬ 
ity,  mildness,  gentleness  or  softness  of  temper. 
Meer  s.  [Arab.,  a  contraction  of  Amir=  a  prince.] 
Indian  Hist. :  A  prince,  an  Indian  title  of  nobil¬ 
ity  ;  as,  Meer  Jaffier.  [Amir.] 
meer'-kat,  s.  [Dut.  meer=the  sea,  and  kat=  a 
cat.] 

Zodl. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  carnivorous 
genus  Cynictis  (q.  v.).  It  has  many  specific  names, 
the  best  perhaps  being  Steedmannii,  which  com¬ 
memorates  its  first  describer.  It  is  allied  to  the 
ichneumon,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  form. 
The  hair  is  bright  red,  and  the  tail  like  the  brush  of 
a  fox. 

meer-schal-u’-min-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  meersch{aum) , 
and  aluminite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  obscure  mineral 
substances  called  Clays. 

meer  -schaum,  s.  &  a.  [Ger.  meerschaum—  sea- 
foam,  from  meer= sea,  and  s/ia-u?n=foam.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pipe  made  of  the  material  de¬ 
scribed  in  II. 

2.  Min. :  A  compact  massive  mineral,  with  fine 
earthy  texture.  Hardness,  2-2'5  ;  when  dry  it  floats 
on  water  ;  color,  white  when  pure  ;  opaque.  Com¬ 
position  :  Silica,  60’8;  magnesia,  27-l ;  water,  12’1. 
Found  in  alluvial  deposits  at  Eski-Sher,  Asia 
Minor  ;  in  Greece,  Moravia,  Spain,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  substance  described 
under  A.  II. ;  as,  meerschaum  pipe. 

me-e  -§I-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Meese,  a  Dutch¬ 
man.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meesiacese 
(q.  v.). 

me-e-§i-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  meesi{a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculated  apocarpous  Mosses. 
Genera,  Meesia  and  Paludella.  {Griffith  <&  Hen- 
frey.) 

meet,  *mete,  a.  [A.  S.  gemet= meet,  fit;  mcfete= 
small,  scanty,  from  metan=to  mete  (q.  v.).]  Fit, 
proper,  suitable,  convenient,  qualified,  becoming, 
adapted. 

*1T  To  be  meet  with :  To  be  even  with, 
♦meet-help,  s.  A  help-meet,  a  wife, 
meet,  *meete,  *mete,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  mStan=to 
meet,  to  find,  from  m6t ,  gem6t=  a  meeting  [Moot]  ; 
O.  Sax.  mdtian;  Dut.  mceten  (in  comp,  onmceten)  — 
to  meet,  from  gemcet=  a  meeting;  Icel.  mceta—  to 
meet;  mdf=a  meeting;  Sw.  mdta,  from  mot= 
against,  toward;  Dan.  mdde=to  meet;  mod— 
against ;  Goth.  gamotjan=  to  meet.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  come  face  to  face  with;  to  encounter  by 
approach  from  opposite  directions. 

“Leah  went  out  to  meet  him.” — Genesis  xxx.  16. 

2.  To  join  by  appointment. 

3.  To  come  together  or  fall  in  with  in  any  place; 
as,  I  met  several  friends  at  the  exhibition. 

4.  To  present  itself  to ;  to  be  presented  or  offered 

“Fiery  steeds, 

Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view  ” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  18. 

5.  To  await  the  approach  or  contact  of ;  to  oppose, 
to  confront. 


6.  To  come  together  in  hostile  contact  with ;  to 
encounter  in  hostility ;  to  join  battle  with. 

“Never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.”  Milton:  P.  L ..  ii.  722. 

7.  To  find,  to  light  upon,  to  get,  to  gain,  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

“Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 

Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  88. 

8.  To  find,  to  meet  with ;  often  with  the  idea  of 
an  unexpected  meeting ;  as,  He  has  met  his  match. 

9.  To  answer,  to  satisfy,  to  gratify,  to  come  up  to ; 
as,  to  meet  one's  views,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a 
case,  to  meet  a  demand. 

10.  To  answer,  to  oppose ;  as,  He  met  the  state¬ 
ment  with  a  flat  denial. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  together  by  approach  from  opposite 
directions ;  to  come  face  to  face. 

2.  To  come  together,  to  associate  ;  to  assemble,  to 
congregate. 

“  The  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening.” 
— Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  arg.  5. 

3.  To  join,  to  assemble  or  come  together  by  ar¬ 
rangement. 

4.  To  come  together  in  hostile  contact ;  to  join 
battle. 

5.  To  come  together  by  being  extended  or  pro¬ 
duced  ;  to  come  in  contact,  to  join. 

“Two  mathematical  lines,  indefinitely  produced,  can  be 
for  ever  approaching  each  other  and  yet  never  meet." — 
Porteus:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

6.  To  be  united ;  to  unite. 

“All  three  do  meet  in  thee  at  once.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

*7.  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  fall  in. 

IT  1.  To  meet  the  ear:  To  strike  the  ear,  to  be 
heard;  hence,  fig.,  to  be  explicitly  declared. 

“Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  120. 

2.  To  meet  half  way:  To  meet  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  where  each  started ;  hence,  fig.,  to  come 
to  terms  with  by  mutual  concession;  to  make  a 
compromise  with. 

3.  To  meet  with : 

(1)  To  meet,  to  join. 

“  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  light  upon,  to  find,  to  happen  upon ;  gener¬ 
ally  of  an  unexpected  event. 

“  Elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreic,  iv.  3. 

(3)  To  suffer;  to  be  exposed  to;  to  incur;  as,  to 
meet  with  a  loss. 

♦4.  To  obviate.  [Lat.  occurro .] 

meet,  s.  [Meet,  v.] 

1.  A  meeting ;  specif.,  of  huntsmen  for  hunting  or 
coursing. 

“The  meet  of  the  Kildare  hounds  at  Hoylehatch  sta¬ 
tion.” — Field. 

2.  The  persons  assembled  at  a  meet. 

3.  The  place  appointed  for  such  meeting ;  a  ren¬ 
dezvous. 

“The  meet  was  at  Eamore,  which,  much  to  our  disap¬ 
pointment,  was  drawn  blank.” — Field. 

*meet'-en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  meet,  a. ;  -en.]  To  make 
meet,  fit,  or  suitable  ;  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  prepare. 

meet'-er,  s.  [English  meet,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
meets  or  accosts  another. 

meet-ing,  *met-yng,  *met-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Meet,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together ;  a  coming  together ; 

an  interview.  .  . 

2.  A  conflux,  as  of  rivers;  a  joining  or  coming  to¬ 
gether,  as  of  lines. 

3.  An  assembly,  a  number  of  persons  met  together ; 
a  convention. 

*4.  A  hostile  encounter,  a  meloe. 

5.  An  assembly  for  public  worship  generally, 
meeting-house,  s.  A  place  of  public  worship ; 
the  term  being  derived,  according  to  Bartlett,  as 
follows : 

“  The  religious  services  of  the  Plymouth  Church  were 
held  in  the  fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which  were 
mounted  the  great  guns;  and  it  was  in  1648  that  a  meeting¬ 
house  was  built.  They  held  that  the  church  was  a  body  of 
Christians,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was  a  meeting¬ 
house,  and  so  called  it  by  that  name.” — Elliott:  History 
of  New  England,  i.  131. 

meeting-post,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  That  stile  of  a  canal-lock  gate 
which  meets  the  corresponding  stile  of  the  other 
gate  at  the  mid-width  of  the  bay. 

fmeet'-ing-'er,  s.  [Eng.  meeting ;  -er.]  One  who 
attends  a  meeting-house. 


meet’-ly,  *mete-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  meet, 

■ly-] 

♦A.  As  adj. :  Fit,  meet,  becoming. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  meet,  fit,  or  proper  manner ;  fitly, 
properly,  suitably. 

meet'-ness,  s.  [English  meet,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  meet,  fit,  suitable,  or 
becoming ;  fitness. 

“In  both  was  found  that  livelihood  and  meetness” 
Drayton:  Moses ,  His  Birth  and  Miracles ,  bk.  i. 

meg-,  pref.  [Mega.] 

meg-?L-,  pref.  [Gr.  mepos=great,  large.] 

1.  Among  electricians,  and  on  theC.  G.  S.  System, 
multiplication  by  a  million. 

2.  In  any  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Palaeontology  =  great, 
large. 

meg-g,-ba'-§Ite,  s.  [Gr.  megas=great,  and  basis 
^foundation ;  in  chem.,  a  base.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  in  fine 
needles,  with  the  angles  of  wolfram  (q.  v.).  Hard¬ 
ness,  3‘5-4;  specific  gravity,  6'45-6'9;  luster,  vit¬ 
reous;  color,  brownish-red  to  clove-brown;  by 
transmitted  light,  hyacinth-red.  Composition : 
Tungstate  of  manganese,  with  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found  at  Schlaggenwald, 
Bohemia,  and  Morococha,  Peru. 

meg-gGbrom'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  mega-  =  great,  and 
Eng.  bromite  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  An  embolite  (q.v.),  named  by  Breithaupt, 
because  of  the  larger  proportion  of  bromide  to 
chloride  of  silver  contained  therein. 

meg-a-§e-phal'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng. 
cephalic.]  Large-headed  ;  a  term  employed  in  skull- 
measurement. 

meg'-a-ceph'-a-lous,  a.  [Greek  megas= great, 
large,  and  kephale=n  head.]  Large-headed ;  a  term 
applied  to  animals  with  large  heads,  and  to  plants 
with  large  flower-heads. 

me-gaij'-er-os,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  keras= 
a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  erected  by  Owen  and  founded' 
on  the  remains  of  the  animal  popularly  known  as 
the  Irish  Elk  [Elk,  H],  which  he  called  Megaceros 
hibernicus.  It  is  now  generally  classed  with  the 
Cerviihe,  and  known  as  Cervus  hibernicus. 

meg-a-chl-le,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  cheilos — 
a  lip.] 

Entom.:  Leaf-cutters;  a  genus  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  Aculeata,  family  Apiarise.  Megachile  centun- 
cularis,  the  commonest  known  species,  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  spread  over  nearly  the- 
whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  popular 
name  has  reference  to  their  habit  of  cutting  por¬ 
tions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  with  w’hich 
they  line  their  nests.  These  are  formed  either  in 
the  ground  or  in  decaying  trees ;  and  the  portions 
of  the  leaves  are  arranged  to  separate  the  different 
cells,  which  roughly  resemble  so  many  thimbles 
placed  one  within  the  other. 

meg-a-chir-op-ter-a,  meg-a-cheir  op  -ter-a, 
s.  pi.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chiroptera,  cheir¬ 
optera  (q.  v.).] 

Zodl.:  Large  Bats.  Dobson’s  name  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Cheiroptera  called  by  Wagner  Frugivora 
(q.  v.). 

meg-a-chir'-us,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  cheir 
=the  hand.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  macrourous  crustaceans 
from  the  Oxfordian  Oolite  of  Solenhofen.  Mega- 
chirus  locusta  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
elongation  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  which  are  not 
cheliferous. 

meg  -{t-CO§m,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  kosmos 
=the  world.]  The  great  world;  the  universe;  the 
macrocosm. 

meg  -a-derm,  s.  [Megaderma.]  Any  individual 
of  the  cheiropterous  genus  Megaderma  (q.  v.). 

U  African  Megaderm: 

Zodlogy : 

1.  Megaderma  frons,  from  Senegal  and  Guinea. 
The  nose-leaf  is  large ;  the  earlet  long ;  the  ears 
united  by  their  inner  margin  for  about  half  their 
length.  Fur,  of  an  ashy  color,  with  a  yellowish 
tinge. 

2.  Megaderma  cor,  an  Egyptian  species,  described 
by  Prof.  Peters.  It  resembles  the  foregoing  species 
in  all  but  the  nose-leaf,  which  is  more  like  that  of 
M.  spasma,  the  Cordate  Leaf-bat. 

meg-a-der  -mg,,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=skin.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  insectivorous  bats,  family 
Nycteridce,  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ears  and  of  the  membranous 
appendages  of  the  nose.  Megaderma  ly  ra,  the  Lyre- 
bat,  and  M.  spasma,  the  Cordate  Leaf-bat,  are  from 
tropical  Asia  ;  M.  frons  from  the  west  of  Africa,  and 
M.  cor  from  Egypt.  [Megaderm,  Tf.] 
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meg  -g.-df'ne,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng.  dyne.] 
A  force  of  a  million  dynes. 

meg-g,-far'-ad,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng.  farad.] 
A  million  of  farads. 
meg-?il-,  pref.  [Megalo-.] 
meg-9-lse  -m9,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  laimos— 
'the  throat,  the  gullet.] 

Ornith. :  Barbets;  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
’the  Picarian  family  Capitonid®,  or  the  sub-family 
Capitonin®.  They  are  climbing  birds,  of  somewhat 
■  brilliant  coloration,  distributed  over  the  tropical 
portions  of  both  hemispheres.  Their  voice  is  loud 
And  ringing,  a  circumstance  from  which  the  genus 
takes  its  scientific  name.  The  principal  species 
are :  Megalaema  hodgsoni,  the  Himalayan  Lineated 
Barbet;  M.  caniceps,  the  Hoary  Jungle  Barbet ;  M. 
asiatica,  the  Blue-faced  Barbet ;  and  M.  zeylanica , 
•the  Brown-headed  Barbet. 

meg  -91-erg,  s.  [Pref.  megal -,  and  English  erg.] 
Work  amounting  to  a  million  of  ergs.  [Erg.] 

“The  mechanical  equivalent  of  one  gramme  degree  of 
'heat  is  41'6  niegalergs.” — Report  of  Com.  for  Selection , 
Nomen.,  &c.  (1875). 

Meg-a-le  -§ian,  a.  [Lat.  megalesius,  from  Gr. 
■megale= the  great,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cybele.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Megalesian-games,  s.  pi.  [ Ludi  megalenses.] 
A  festival  with  games  celebrated  during  the  month 
of  April,  in  each  year,  and  lasting  for  six  days,  in 
honor  of  Cybele. 

meg-sil-eth'-o-scdpe,  s.  [Gr.  megas,  megale= 
great,  and  skopeo- to  see.]  An  improved  form  of 
stereoscope  invented  by  Ponti,  in  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  considerably  magnified  and  an  increased 
appearance  of  sphericity  obtained.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  object  may  be  viewed  by  direct  or 
reflected  sunlight,  or  by  artificial  light. 

meg-al-Ich'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Greek 
ichthys=a  fish.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  family  Sau- 
rodipterini  (Huxley),  Saurodipterid®  (Gunther), 
and  Saurichthyid®  (Owen).  They  have  hetero- 
cereal  tails,  rhomboidal  scales,  with  large  dis¬ 
persed  laniary  teeth,  sometimes  of  a  size  rivaling 
those  of  great  Saurians,  for  which  they  have  been 
mistaken.  Found  in  the  Coal  Measures  at  Carluke, 
near  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere  in  deposits  of  the 
came  age. 

meg’-9-lith,  s.  [Megalithic.] 

Anthrop.:  One  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  to 
which  the  term  megalithic  is  usually  applied. 
[Megalithic,  2.] 

“Hundreds  of  our  countrymen  rush  annually  to  the 
French  megaliths.”— Fergusson:  Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
■p.  181.  (Note.) 

meg-9-lith‘-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  English 
lithic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Antiq.:  Consisting  of  great  or 
huge  stones;  specif.,  applied  in  architecture  to 
ancient  structures  and  monuments  constructed  of 
large  stones,  such  as  the  early  Cyclopean  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Greece. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
monuments,  probably  sepulchral,  consisting  of 
huge,  unhewn  stones.  Fergusson  classifies  them 
thus:  (1)  Dolmens,  occurring  either  as  separate 
erections,  or  upon  the  outside  of  tumuli;  (2) 
Circles,  either  surrounding  tumuli  or  dolmens  ;  (3) 
Avenues,  either  leading  to  circles  or  dolmens,  or 
standing  alone ;  (4)  Menhirs  (q.  v.). 

meg-9-lb-,  pref.  [Greek  megas,  fern.  megale= 
great.]  The  same  as  Mega-  (q.  v.). 

meg-9-lo-bry  -con,  s.  [Pref.  megalo-,  and  Gr. 
brycho=  to  bite  in  pieces,  to  devour.] 

ichthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes,  family 
Characmid®.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of  the  length  of 
body,  immediately  behind  the  ventral.  Anal  long. 
Teeth  notched  in  a  triple  series  in  the  intermaxil¬ 
lary,  and  in  a  single  in  the  maxillary  and  mandi¬ 
bles.  One  species  only  known,  Megalobrycon 
cephalus,  from  the  Upper  Amazon.  Specimens  more 
than  a  foot  long  have  been  obtained. 

meg-a-lo-chl  -lus,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  pref. 
megalo-,  and  Gr.  cheilos— a  lip.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Agamid® .  But 
,ons  species  is  known,  Megalochilus  auritus,  from 
Russia,  now  known  as  Phrynocephalus  mystaceus. 

meg-a-loc  -nus,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  oknos 
= sluggishness  ;  okneo=  to  delay,  to  tarry.  1 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  edentate  mammals,  closely 
.allied  to  Megalonyx  (q.  v.),  from  the  Pliocene  or 
Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Cuba. 

me-gal  - o-don,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  odous 
.(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.  Named  from  its  thick, 
huge  teeth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Cyprinidro. 
Range,  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian.  Known 
species,  fourteen. 


meg-9-lon-^X,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  onyx 
=  a  nail,  a  claw.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  large,  sloth-like  Edentates 
from  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  America.  It  has 
the  same  dental  formula  as  Megatherium  and 
Mylodon.  The  fore  limbs  are  shorter  than  the  hind 
limbs,  and  the  calcaneum  is  excessively  long.  The 
animal  was  named  in  1797  by  Jefferson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  thought  the  remains  were 
those  of  a  gigantic  carnivore  at  least  five  feet  in 
height.  Cuvier  was  the  first  to  recognize  Megalonyx 
as  an  edentate. 

meg-9-loph  -o-nous,  adj.  [Gr.  megalophonos : 
pref.  megalo-,  and  Gr.  p7ione=sound,  voice.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  loud  voice. 

meg-9l-oph'-r^S,  s.  [  Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  ophrys 
=an  eyebrow.] 

ZoOl. :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Batrachians,  family 
Ranid®.  The  eyelids  are  prolonged,  and  the  body 
is  short  and  stout,  much  blotched  with  white  and 
black.  The  toes  are  distinctly  but  shortly  webbed. 
Megalophrys  nasula,  from  Borneo,  Malacca,  and 
Sumatra,  has  a  prominence  on  the  skull ;  M.  mon- 
tana,  from  Java  and  Ceylon,  is  without  the  pro¬ 
tuberance. 


fmeg-9-lop'-(j-lIs,  subst.  [Gr. megalopolis,  from 
megras=great,  and  polis=a  city.]  A  chief  town  or 
city ;  a  metropolis. 

“Paul  and  his  wife  are  back  in  the  precincts  of  mega¬ 
lopolis.” — M.  Collins:  The  Ivory  Gate,  ii.  211. 

meg  -91-ops,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  ops=the 
eye.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Clupeoids.  Body  oblong, 
compressed;  abdomen  flat.  Scales  large,  adherent; 
lateral  line  distinct.  Snout  obtusely  conical,  lower 
jaw  prominent.  Villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  the 
vomer,  palatine,  and  pterygoid  bones,  tongue,  and 
base  of  skull.  Dorsal  fin  opposite  to,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  behind,  ventrals,  anal  rather  larger  than  dor¬ 
sal.  Gill-membranes  separate,  with  numerous 
branchiostegals.  Two  species  are  known  :  Megalops 
cyprinoides,  from  the  Indo-Pacific,  and  M.  thris- 
soides,  from  the  Atlantic.  They  are  the  largest 
fishes  of  the  family,  exceeding  five  feet  in  length, 
and  are  excellent  eating. 

*meg-9-lop'-sy-chy,  s.  [Gr.  megalopsychia,  from 
megas=g reat,  andpspc7i.e=the  soul.]  Greatness  of 
soul;  magnanimity. 

meg-9-lop  -ter-9,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  megalo-,  and  Gr. 
ptera,  pi.  of  pteron=&  feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  neuropterous  insects,  sub¬ 
order  Planipennia,  Flat-winged  Neuroptera.  The 
head  is  set  on  perpendicularly  in  front  of  the 
thorax,  and  has  no  beak  ;  ocelli  generally  wanting ; 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  all  separate  ;  the  ligule 
is  not  cleft ;  the  abdomen  is  long  and  slender.  It 
contains  thefamilies  Myrmeleontid®,  Hemerobiid®, 
and  Mantispid®.  (Dallas.) 


meg-9l-0r’-nls,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr.  ornis 
=  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds  founded  by  Mr. 
Seeley  on  the  fragment  of  a  tibia  from  the  Eocene 
of  Sheppey.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  1874,  p.  708.) 

meg  -9-lo-saur,  s.  [Megalosatjkus.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  genus  Megalosaurus  (q.  v.). 


“A  series  of  teeth  of  individual  Megalosaurs,  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.”— Owen: 
Palaeontology,  p.  289. 


meg-9-15  sau  -riis,  s.  [Pref.  megalo-,  and  Gr. 


sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palaeontology :  A  gigantic  Oolitic  reptile  of  the 
Deinosauria  (Orthoscelida,  Huxley),  occurring  also 
in  the  Weald 
Clay.  Its  length 
has  been  vari¬ 
ously  estimated 
at  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet.  Owen 
(  P  a  Iceontology , 
p.  292)  says  that 
some  of  the  re¬ 
mains  “indicate 
a  reptile  of  at 
least  thirty  feet 
in  length.”  As 
the  cylindrical 
bones  contain 
medullary  cavi- 

tfe  Megalosau-  Megalosaurus. 

rus  was  terrestrial.  That  it  was  carnivorous  is 
evidenced  by  the  teeth,  of  which  Buckland  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise ,  p.  296)  says:  “In  their  structure 
we  find  a  combination  of  mechanical  contrivances 
analogous  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  knife,  the  saber,  and  the  saw.”  The 
oldest  known  beds  from  which  any  remains  of 
Megalosaurus  have  been  obtained  are  at  the  Lower 
Oolites  a.t  Selsby  Hill  and  Chipping  Norton,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  England.  Abundant  and  characteristic 


remains  occur  in  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  Oxfordshire, 
Teeth  have  been  found  in  the  Combrash  and  Bath 
Oolite ;  and  teeth  and  bones  are  common  in  the 
Wealden  and  the  Purbeck  limestone.  (Owen.) 

meg-9l-0  -tis,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Greek  ous 
(genit.  otos)  =  the  ear.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Canid®,  differing  from  other 
members  of  the  family  in  its  dental  formula,  which 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Civets.  It  contains 
but  a  single  species,  Megalotis  lalandii,  the  Long¬ 
eared  Fox  (q.  v.). 

meg-9-lo-trh  -Ch9,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prefix 
megalo-,  and  Gr.  trochos=  anything  round,  a  wheel.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Floscularid®. 
It  has  the  alimentary  canal  well  developed,  and 
there  are  two  eyes. 

*meg-9-lo-troch  -1-dse,  meg-9-lo-troch’-e-9, 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  megalotroch(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ea,  or  fern,  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  founded  by  Ehren- 
berg.  Neither  envelope  nor  carapace  present; 
rotatory  organ  simple,  notched,  or  sinuous  at  the 
margin.  Known  genera,  three. 

meg-al-iir  -9,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  megal-, 
and  Gr.  oura— a  tail.] 

Entom.:  A  South  American  genus  of  Nymphalid®, 
closely  resembling  the  Swallow-tails  [Papilioni- 
nje],  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
imperfectly-developed  front  legs.  Brown,  tawny, 
or  yellowish-white,  marked  with  slender  transverse 
lines,  most  conspicuous  on  the  under  side,  which  is 
generally  of  a  paler  color, 
me-gam'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  longitude 
by  observation  of  the  stars. 

2.  A  micrometer. 

meg  -a-mjfs,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Greek  mys= 
a  mouse.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Rodents,  family  Octodon- 
tid®,  from  the  South  American  Eocene.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  related  to  the  living  Capromys  of  the 
West  Indies. 

meg  -9-phone,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  phone= 
a  sound.]  A  kind  of  telephone,  invented  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Edison,  for  the  use  of  the  deaf,  and  announced 
to  the  public  in  1878. 

meg-9-phy-tum,  subst.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
phyton=  a  plant.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  lepidodendroid  Lycopodi- 
ace®  of  Carboniferous  age,  established  by  Artis  in 
1826  for  certain  arboreal  trunks,  cylindrical  and 
decorticated,  having  the  smaller  scars  punctiform 
and  spirally  arranged,  the  larger  ones  orbicular 
and  in  two  rows. 

meg-9-pode,  s.  [Megapodhjs.]  A  gallinaceous 
bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Megapodius  (q.  v.). 

meg-9-po  -di-dae,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  mega- 
pod(ius) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  remarkable  family  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  referred  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the  division  Per- 
istopodes  of  his  group  Alectoropodes.  It  comprises 
three  genera :  Talegalla,  Megapodius,  and  Leipoa. 

meg-a-po -dl-us,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
mega-,  and  Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  Mound-bird ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Megapodid®  (q.  v.) ;  often  referred  to  the 
Cracid®.  Authorities  vary  greatly  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  species.  They  are  found  in  the  Samoa  Is¬ 
lands,  the  Tonga  -group,  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
northern  portion  of  Australia,  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  neighboring  islands,  in  the  Celebes,  the  Pelew 
islands,  the  Ladrones,  the  Philippines,  Labuan, 
and  the  Nicobars.  They  are  about  the  size  of  small 
fowls,  the  head  generally  crested,  the  tail  very 
short,  feet  enormously  developed,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Megapodius  wallacii,  from  the  Moluccas, 
have  somber  plumage.  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  birds. 
They  heap  up  large  mounds,  of  which  vegetable 
matter  is  the  principal  component ;  in  the  center 
of  this  mass  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and,  covering 
them  up,  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  fermenting  vegetable  matter. 

*me-gap  -o-lls,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  andGr.  polis— a 
city.]  A  chief  town,  a  metropolis. 

me-gap -ter-9,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  mega-, 
and  Gr .  pteron=  a  fin.] 

ZoOl. :  Hump-backed  Whale.  Megaptera  longi- 
mana  is  the  Long-finned  Whale,  found  in  the 
Atlantic  area,  as  far  as  Davis’  Straits ;  M.  lalandii 
is  the  Cape  Humpback,  from  the  South  Atlantic ; 
M.  novae  zelandice  is  from  the  South  Pacific ;  and 
M.kuzira,  the  Japanese  Humpback,  ranges  to  the 
Aleutian  and  Californian  coasts.  They  yield  little 
oil  or  baleen.  An  adult  averages  fifty  feet  in  length, 
The  skin  of  the  coat  and  belly  is  corrugated ;  the 
flippers  are  much  as  or  even  more  than  one-third  of 
the  length  of  the  animal.  The  body  is  bulky,  the 
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head  broad  and  flat.  The  characteristic  hump  is  a 
low  dorsal  fin  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the 
body.  Black,  occasionally  paler  below;  flippers 
sometimes  white. 

Me-gar’-I-^n,  a.  &  s.  [From  Megara,  the  capital 
of  Megaris,  and  the  birthplace  of  Euclid,  the 
founder  of  the  Megaric  school  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Megaric  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Euclid  of  Megara ;  one 
of  the  Megaric  school  (q.  v.). 

Me-gar  -ic,  a.  [Megarian.]  Pertaining  to  or 
-characteristic  of  the  philosophy  of  Euclid  of 
Megara. 

“Stilpo  of  Megara  combined  the  Megaric  philosophy 
with  the  Cynic.” — Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.,  i.  90. 

Megaric-school,  s. 

Hist.  &  Phil.:  A  school,  founded  by  Euclid  of 
Megara,  uniting  the  Ethical  principle  of  Socrates 
with  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  One,  to  which  alone 
true  being  could  be  ascribed.  The  opposite  of  the 
good  has  only  a  phenomenal  transitory  existence. 
Euclid,  like  Zeno,  employed  the  indirect  method  of 
•  demonstration. 

meg-3r-rhIz'-3  (or  z  as  dz),  s.  [Pref.  mega-, 
and  Gr.  rhiza—a  root.] 

1.  Botany :  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
•remarkable  for  their  huge  roots.  They  are  found  in 
California  nd  Oregon.  Megarrhiza  californica 
has  large  seeds,  with  very  thick  and  fleshy  cotyle¬ 
dons.  Its  germination  is  so  peculiar  that  the 
plumule  seems  to  originate  from  the  base  instead 
•of  the  apex  of  an  elongated  caulicle. 

2.  Chem.  <&  Pharrn. :  An  examination  of  the  root 
•shows  it  to  contain  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  a  resinous,  fatty  body,  and  an 
organic  acid,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
.gum,  pectin,  albumen,  and  sugar.  A  decoction  of 
this  root  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  drastic  purge 
in  dropsy. 

meg-ar-rhlz-In  (or  z  as  dz),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
megarrhiz(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Chem. :  The  bitter  principle  of  Megarrhiza  cali¬ 
fornica,  extracted  from  it  by  means  of  alcohol.  It 
is  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  brownish  color,  brit¬ 
tle,  friable,  and  fusible  below  100°.  It  is  more  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  Taken  in  small  doses,  megarrhizin  is  a  safe 
and  convenient  purgative.  In  large  doses  it  is  a 
powerful  irritant,  causing  gastro-enteritis  and 
death. 

meg-3-SC0'-lex,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  skolex 
=a  worm,  an  earthworm.] 

ZoOl. :  An  Indian  genus  of  oligoc.h®tous  annelids. 
Megascolex  coeruleus,  found  in  Ceylon,  sometimes 
exceeds  a  yard  in  length,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
finger. 

meg  -3-scope,  s.  TPref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  skoped= 
to  see,  to  observe.] 

Optics: 

1.  A  solar  microscope  in  which  the  objects  are 
opaque  and  illuminated  in  front  by  reflecting  mir¬ 
rors. 

2.  An  optical  instrument  for  exhibiting  an  object 
on  a  large  scale. 

meg  -3,-seme,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  sem,a=an 
index.]  Having  a  large  index  ;  a  term  employed  in 
skull-measurement.  [Orbital-index.] 

“If  above  89,  it  is  megaseme.''— Quain:  Anatomy  (1882), 
i.  83. 

meg-3-so  -m3,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  soma— 
the  body.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Meg- 
asomin®  (Sivainson).  Megasoma  hercules  is  the 
name  he  gives  to  the  Hercules  Beetle  (q.  v.). 

meg-a-so-ml  -nse.s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  megasom(a) ; 
Lat.  pi. 'adj.  suff. -moe.]  .  ,  ,  , 

Entom. :  According  to  Swamson,  a  sub-family  of 
Cetoniadae  (q.  v.).  They  are  of  large  size.  The 
males  have  horn-shaped  processes ;  the  tarsi  are 
adapted  for  clinging  to  vegetables.  They  inhabit 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  especially  this  coun¬ 
try. 

meg  -3-spbre,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng.  spore.] 
Bot. :  the  same  as  Macrospore  (q.  v.) . 
me-gass  ,  me-gasse',  s.  [Probably  a  corrupt,  of 
begasse  (q.v.).]  Refuse  sugar-cane  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  expressed. 

me-gas'-then-3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  pref. 
mega-,  and  Gr.  sffte?ros=strength.] 

ZoOl. :  In  the  classifications  of  James  D.  Dana  the 
second  order  of  mammals.  His  arrangement  of  the 
Mammalia  (q.  v.)  was:  (1)  Archoutia  (or  Dipoda), 
containing  man  alone;  (2)  Megasthena,  containing 
Quadrumana,  Carnivora,  Herbivora,  and  Mutilata  ; 
(3)  Microsthena,  containing  Cheiroptera,  Insec- 
tivora,  Rodentia,  and  Edentata  ;  (4)  OOticoidea,  in¬ 
cluding  Marsupialia  and  Monotrema. 
meg  -3S-thene§,  s.  pi.  [Megasthena.] 

ZoOl.:  The  English  rendering  of  Megasthena 
(q-v.).  _ _ 


meg-3S-then'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  megasthen(es) ;  -ic.] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Megasthena  (q.  v.). 

“This is  in  contrast  with  the  fact  among  Crustaceans, 
the  megasthenic  and  microsthenic  divisions  of  which 
.  .  .  stand  widely  apart.” — J.  D.  Dana;  On  Cephaliza- 
tion,  p.  8. 

meg  3-there,  s.  [Megatherium.]  An  individ¬ 
ual  of  the  genus  Megatherium  (q.  v.). 

“From  the  characters  of  the  molar  teeth,  it  is  certain 
that  the  megathere  was  purely  herbivorous.” — Nicholson: 
Palceont.  (1879),  ii.  303. 

meg-3-the-rI'-I-daB,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  megatheri- 
( um ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  extinct  edentate  mam¬ 
mals,  of  which  the  principal  genera  are :  Grypho- 
therium,  Lestodon,  Megalonyx,  Mylodon,  and 
Scelidotherium.  The  dentition  is  usually  M  f  on 
each  side. 

meg-3-ther’-Ium,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Greek 
therion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  extinct  edentates,  family 
Megatheriid®  (q.  v.),  founded  on  a  nearly  complete 
skeleton  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Lujan, 
some  nine  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  by 
the  Marquis  of  Loretto,  the  viceroy,  to  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Madrid.  There  are  two  skeletons  in 
England:  one  found  near  Rio  Sal  ado,  in  1832,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;_  the 
other,  found  at^Luxan,  in  1837,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  South  Kensington. 
The  best-known  species,  Megatherium  americanum, 
was  nearly  as  large  as  an  elephant,  though  the 
limbs  were  shorter.  Its  mounted  skeleton  meas¬ 
ures  eighteen  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  oc¬ 
cupies  five.  Dr.  Leidy  has  described  a  smaller 
species,  M.  mirabile,  from  the  Post-Tertiary;  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  there  is  a  third, 
M.  laurillardi  (Lund),  founded  on  remains  from 
Brazil. 

meg-3-ther-6id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  megatherium) , 
and  Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance.]  A  fossil  mam¬ 
mal  belonging  to  the  family  Megatheriid®  (q.  v.). 

meg -3-we-ber  (w  as  v),  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  weber.]  _  f 

Electrometry :  A  million  of  webers.  [Weber.] 

me-gllp',  me-gilph,  meg-ge-lup,  s.  [Magilp.] 
meg  -ohm,  s.  [Pref.  meg-,  and  Eng.  ohm.] 
Elect.:  A  million  of  ohms.  The  term  is  used  as  a 
measure  of  electric  resistance. 

me '-grim,  *mea-grim,  *mea-gram,  *mi-gram, 
*mi-greim,  *mi-grene,  “'mi-grim,  *mi-grym, 
*mygrane,  *my-egrym,  *my-grene,  *my- 
greyme,  s.  [Fr.  migraine,  from  Low  Lat.  hemi- 
granea=megrim,  headache,  from  Lat.  hemicranium 
=  a  pain  on  one  side  of  the  face ;  Gr.  hemikr  anion— 
half  the  skull,  hemi=hali,  and  kranion= the  skull, 
the  cranium  ;  Sp.  migraha ;  Ital,  mugrana.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

“Meagrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when  we  rise  .  .  . 
than  while  we  sit.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  731. 

*2.  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  a  caprice,  a  freak. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr,  (pi.):  A  name  given  to  a  sudden  attack 
of  sickness  which  seizes  a  horse  at  work,  causing 
him  to  reel,  and  either  stand  for  a  minute  dull  and 
stupid,  or  else  fall  to  the  ground  insensible.  Me¬ 
grims  occur  most  frequently  in  hot  weather,  when 
the  animal  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 

2.  Pathol,  (pi.):  Sick  or  bilious  headache;  a 
periodical  headache  attended  with  vomiting. 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  Cornish  name  for  the  scaldfish  or 
smooth  sole,  Arnoglossus  laterna. 

Mel-b0'-ml-3n,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  John  Henry  Meibohm,  a 
learned  physician  (1590-1655),  the  discoverer  of  the 
glands  that  bear  his  name. 

Meibomian-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Compound  sebaceous  glands,  lying  in 
parallel  vertical  rows  of  yellow  granules,  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane. 
(Quain.) 

melk-le,  mlc'-kle,  muc’-kle,  a.  [Mickle.] 

Much,  great,  large,  big,  preeminent.  (Scotch.) 

rne  -In,  s.  [Lat.  me(um)  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Chem.:  An  oil  extracted  from  the  root  of  Ath- 
amanta  meum,  by  means  of  alcohol  of  70  per  cent. 
It  is  a  thick,  yellow,  inodorous  oil,  having  an  acrid 
taste,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompo¬ 
sition. 

*mein-jf,  *mein-e,  *mein-ee,  *main-e, 
*main-ee,  *man-ie,  *man-y,  *mein-ie,  *meyn-e, 
*meyn-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  maisneey  maisnie,  meisnee , 
vicisivic ,  TYiesiiid)  from  Low  Lat.  maixsioYicLtci ,  Tticms* 
nada,  maisnada-a  family,  a  household,  from  Lat. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sk3n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


?hin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zkun.  -tious,  -cious, 


mansio—a  dwelling;  Italian  masnada—a  troop.] 
[Manage,  Manege,  Mansion,  Menial.]  A  retinue, 
a  body  of  attendants  or  followers ;  domestics,  house 
hold  attendants. 

“They  summon’d  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse.’1 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

mel-on-ite,  subst.  [Greek  meiou=:less ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  referred  by  Dana  as 
a  distinct  species  to  the  group  of  scapolites  (q.  v.) ; 
the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  scapolite. 
Hardness,  5’5-6;  specific  gravity,  2’6-2’74;  luster, 
vitreous;  colorless  and  transparent  when  pure. 
Composition :  Silica,  41'6 ;  alumina,  31’7  ;  lime,  24T ; 
soda,  2’fi=100.  Occurs  in  very  sharply-defined  crys¬ 
tals  in  the  dolomite  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

mel-oph  -^l-ljf,  s.  [Gr.  meion= less,  and phyllon 
=a  leaf.]  .  1 

Bot. :  The  suppression  of  one  or  more  leaves  in  a 
whorl. 

meI-5'-sIs,  s.  [Gr.  meidw=less.] 

1.  Pathol. :  The  period  of  a  disease  in  which  the 
symptoms  begin  to  diminish. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  figure  in  rhetoric  ;  a  species  of  hyper¬ 
bole,  by  which  a  thing  is  represented  as  less  than  it 
really  is. 

mel  o-stem -o-nous,  mi  o-stem -o-noiis,  «. 

[Gr.  meion— less  ;  sterna— a  stamen,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ows.] 

Botany : 

1.  Of  the  stamens:  Less  in  number  than  the 
petals. 

2.  Of  a  plant:  Having  the  stamens  less  in  number 
than  the  petals. 

mel'-o-tax-y,  s.  [Gr.  meion— less,  and  taxis= 
an  arranging.] 

Bot. :  The  suppression  of  all  the  stamens  as  a  ter- 
atological  change  in  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 

*me-ip-sad,  s.  [Coined  from  Lat.  meipse— my¬ 
self;  on  analogy  of  Hiad,  &c.]  An  egotistical 
writing. 

“  My  letters  to  you  are  such  pure  meipsads." — Southey- 
Letters,  iii.  67. 

mels’-ter-sing-er§,  s.  pi.  [Ger.] 

Literary  Hist.:  A  society  of  German  citizens 
formed  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  poetry.  It  is  believed  to  have  arisen  at 
Mayence,  whence  it  spread  to  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
burg,  &c.  It  was  incorporated  by  Charles  IV .  in 
1378.  The  meistersingers  were  the  successors  of  the 
minnesingers  (q.  v.).  Their  poems  were  often 
satiric.  Reynard  the  Fox  and  Tyl  Owlglass  are 
attributed  to  them. 

meith,  meath,  s.  [Mete,  v.]  A  boundary,  a 
mark,  a  sign,  a  landmark. 

mei'-well,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  species 
of  codfish. 

mel-z6-sel§  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  meizon— greater,  and 
Eng.  seismic  (q.  v.).]  An  epithet  used  to  denote  the 
greatest  force  of  an  earthquake.  (Chiefly  employed 
as  in  the  example.) 

“  It  is  generally  possible  after  an  earthquake  to  trace  a 
zone  of  maximum  disturbance,  where  the  damage  to  the 
shaken  country  has  been  greatest.  The  line  indicating 
this  maximum  is  termed  the  meizoseismic  curve.” — Encyo. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  610. 

me-khIt-3-rIst,  s.  [Mechitarist.] 
mel-3-,  pref.  [Melano-.] 

me  -13,  me  -l3h,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Hind.]  A  fair, 
or  assembly  of  pilgrims,  partly  for  religious  and 
partly  for  commercial  purposes. 

mel-ac  -on-lte,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  konia 
= powder.]  , 

Min. :  An  earthy  black  mineral,  though  sometimes 
found  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3  to  above  4  ;  specific 
gravity,  5’8-6’25;  luster,  metallic.  Composition: 
Oxygen,  20T5 ;  copper,  79’85=100.  Appears  to  be 
trimorphous.  Occurs  in  cubes  with  truncated 
angles  (isometric)  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior;  as  scales  (orthorhombic)  on  lava  at  Vesuvius 
[Tenorite],  and  found  in  Cornwall,  England,  in 
crystals  (monoclinic)  The  Copper  Harbor  crystals 
are,  however,  supposed  by  some  mineralogists  to  be 
pseudomorphous,  and  there  still  exists  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Vesuviau  scales  may  not  be  mono¬ 
clinic. 

me-lac’-tis,  s.  [Pref.  mel-,  and  Gr.  aktis— a  ray, 
a  beam,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Actinaria,  division  Actinin®, 
The  animals  have  a  protractile  mouth,  and  the 
tentacles  are  knobbed. 

mel'-3-d3,  s.  [Sp.  pa.  par.  of  melar=  to  candy, 
from  Lat.  mel=honey.]  Crude  or  impure  sugar,  as 
it  comes  from  the  pans,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  molasses. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 

-sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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me-lae  n%,,  s.  [Gr.  melama=blackness.] 
Pathology : 

1.  The  vomiting  of  black  matter,  ordinarily  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  evacuations  of  the  same  character.  The 
black  vomit  in  yellow  fever  is  owing  to  a  morbid 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  small  intestines,  mixed  with  blood. 

■  2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  intestines.  ( Dunglison .) 
me  -luh,  s.  [Mela.] 

mel'-a-in,  s.  [Gr.  meiat?ia= blackness;  English 
suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  black  substance,  resembling  in  charac¬ 
ter  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye,  obtained  from  the 
so-called  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
but  dissolves  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

me-lain  -o-type,  s.  [Melanqtype.] 
mel-U-leu  -CU>  s.  [Pref.  mela-,  and  Gr.  Zewfcos= 
white.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrtace®,  tribe  Leptospermese. 
It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  flat  or  cylin¬ 
drical  leaves,  and  spikes  or  heads  of  sessile,  yellow¬ 
ish,  purplish,  or  crimson  flowers,  from  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Australia.  The  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  cajeputi  when  distilled,  yield  a  liquid 
volatile  oil.  [Cajuput.] 

mel'-am,  s.  [Eng  mel(lone),  and  am[monia).] 
Chem.:  CfiHgNu-  Is  obtained  from  the. residue 
left  on  heating  sulpliocyanate  of  ammonia.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  potash  lye;  the  filtered 
liquid  on  standing,  then  yields  melam  in  the  form 
of  a  white  granular  powder.  It  is  resolved  into 
melamine  and  ammeline  by  prolonged  treatment 
with  caustic  potash,  according  to  the  equation — 
C6HqN  „ +H20 = C3H6N6+C3H5N5p. 

Melam  Melamine  Ammeline. 
me-lam  -bo,  s.  [Malambo.] 
mel-am-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  melam;  6uff. -ine.] 
Chem.:  C3H6N6=(C3N3)(NH2)a.  Tricyanotriam- 
ide.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained  by  boiling  melam 
with  potassic  hydrate.  On  cooling,  the  melamine 
separates  out  in  rhombic  octahedra.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

*mel'-am-pode,  subst.  [Melampodium.]  Black 
hellebore. 

“Here  growes  melampode  everywhere 
And  teribinth,  good  for  gotes.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  J uly. 

mel-am-po-di-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melampo- 
di(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecio- 
nideae. 

mel-am-po  -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  melampodion,  from 
melas,  neut.  mei<m=black,  and  podion,  dimin.  of 
pous  (gen.  podos)  —  a  foot.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melampo- 
dieee  (q.  v.).  About  twenty  species  are  known; 
they  are  from  tropical  America. 

mel-am-pyr-in,  mel-am-p]?r-Ite,  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.  melampyr(xim) ;  -in,  -ite.] 

Chem.:  [Dhlcose.] 
mel-am-pyr-Ite,  s.  [Melampyrin.] 

mel-am  -pyr-um,  s.  [Greek  melampyron= covr- 
wheat:  pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  pyros=wheat.] 

Bot.:  Cow- wheat;  a  genus  of  Scrophulariaceee, 
tribe  Euphrasieee.  Calyx  tubular,  four-toothed; 
corolla  personate,  the  upper  lip  laterally  com¬ 
pressed  and  turned  back  at  the  margin,  the  lower 
trifid ;  capsule  oblong,  two-celled,  the  cells  one  to 
two-seeded.  Distribution,  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  Known  species,  six. 
mel-an-,  pref.  [Melano-.] 
mel-g.n-ac'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  aktis 
—  a  ray.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  American  Elaterid®  (q.  v.). 
The  larva  is  phosphorescent. 

me-lan'-a-gogue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref.  melan-, 
and  Gr.  agdgos= driving,  leading ;  ago=  to  drive,  to 
lead.]  A  medicine  having,  or  supposed  to  have,  the 
property  of  expelling  black  bile  or  choler. 

mel-an-as’-phalt,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Eng. 
asphalt  (q.  v.).  ] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Albertite  (q.  v.). 
mel'-an-ate,  s.  [En g.melan(ic);  suff. -afe.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  melanic-acid  (q.  v.). 

K  TT  Melanate  of  ammonium  is  produced  by  digest¬ 
ing  melanic  acid  with  ammonia. 

1  mel'-an-chlore,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Greek 
chldros= green;  Ger.  melanchlor.] 

Min.:  A  blackish-green  mineral,  occurring  on 
tryphylite  (q.  v.J,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
its  alteration.  It  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,38’9; 
protoxide  of  iron,  3'87 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  water.  Found  at  Rabenstein, 
Bavaria. 


mel-an-chS'-lI-g.,  s.  [Lat.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  form  of  disorder  of  the  intel- 
lectoften  preceding  mania,  characterized  by  depres¬ 
sion  and  melancholy,  and  often  a  suicidal  tendency. 
There  are  three  principal  forms:  Religious,  Hy- 
ochondriacal,  and  Nostalgic.  The  latter,  better 
nown  as  homesickness,  frequently  occurs  among 
soldiers  and  emigrants. 

mel-un-cho  -ll-un,  s.  [Eng.  melancholy  ,*  -an.] 
A  melancholic  (q.  v.). 

mel-un-chol-ic,  *mel-an-chol-ike,  a.  &  s. 

SFr.  milancholique ,  from  m^/a?xc/i.o?ie= melancholy 
q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  melancolico;  Lat.  melan- 
cholicus,  from  Gr.  melangcholikos.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  melancholy; 
depressed  in  spirits;  affected  or  oppressed  with 
gloom ;  dejected,  gloomy,  hypochondriac. 

“  She  thus  nielancholicke  did  ride, 

Chawing  the  cud  of  griefe  and  inward  paine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  19. 

K  The  melancholic  temperament  is  characterized 
by  black  hair,  black  or  hazel  eyes,  a  dark  complex¬ 
ion,  leaden  andunhealthy  in  aspect,  pulse  slow  and 
feeble.  It  is  the  weak  temperament  of  the  melan- 
ous  variety  of  mankind. 

2.  Produced  by  or  arising  from  melancholy  or  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits;  suggestive  of  melancholy; 
gloomy,  sad,  somber,  mournful,  depressing;  as, 
melancholic  strains. 

3.  Unhappy,  sad,  unfortunate,  causing  melancholy 
or  grief. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  affected  with  or  suffers  from  mel¬ 
ancholy;  a  hypochondriac. 

2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind;  melancholy. 
fmel'-an-chol-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  melancholy ;  -ly.] 
In  a  melancholy,  sad,  or  dejected  manner. 

fmel’-an-chol-I-ness,  s.  [English  melancholy; 
•ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  melancholy ; 
a  disposition  to  melancholy. 

“When  a  boy,  he  was  playsome  enough;  but  withal  he 
had  then  a  contemplative  melancholiness.” — Aubrey:  Ac¬ 
count  of  Hobbes,  p.  600. 

*mel-an-cho'-li-ous,  *mel-an-co-li-us,  adj. 
[0.  Fr.  melancholieux .]  Mournful,  melancholy. 

“  The  melancholious,  crazy  croon.’’ 

Burns:  Epistle  to  Major  Logan 

tmer-^n-chol-Ist,  s.  [Eng .  melanchol{y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  affected  with  or  disposed  to  melan¬ 
choly  ;  a  melancholic. 

tmel'-un-chol-Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  melanchol(y) ; 
- ize .] 

A.  Tntrans.:  To  suffer  from  or  indulge  in  melan¬ 
choly  ;  to  be  melancholy. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  melancholy  or  gloomy, 
mel'-an-chol-f,  *mel-an-col-ie,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
m&lancholie,  from  Lat.  melancholia,  from  Gr.meZ- 
angcholia=  melancholy,  from  melangcholos= jaun¬ 
diced,  filled  with  black  bile,  from  melas,  neut. 
melan=  black,  and  chole— bile;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
melancolia.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  etymology  recalls  to  mind  the  view  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  early  physicians  that  melancholy 
madness  arose  from  the  predominance  of  black  bile 
in  the  physical  temperament.  Its  original  meaning 
is  melancholy  madness  thus  produced. 

*2.  Madness  in  general. 

3.  A  gloomy,  dejected  state  of  mind,  generally 
habitual  or  of  long  continuance ;  continued  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits ;  sadness,  gloom. 

“When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  calamity,  for  a  continuance,  and  the  attention  cannot 
by  any  means  be  diverted  from  it,  the  subject  is  in  a  state 
of  melancholy." — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  §  3,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Pathol.:  [Melancholia.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Belonging  to  madness  produced,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  ancient  physicians,  by  the  predominance 
of  black  bile  in  the  physical  temperament. 

“Luther’s  conference  with  the  devil  might  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  nothing  but  a  melancholy  dream.” — Chil- 
lingworth.  Religion  of  Protestants. 

*2.  Belonging  to  madness  in  general,  and  not 
simply  to  that  species  of  it  which  is  characterized 
by  depression  of  spirits  and  suicidal  thoughts; 
mad,  lunatic. 

“  Some  melancholy  men  have  believed  that  elephants 
and  birds  and  other  creatures  have  a  language  whereby 
they  discourse  with  one  another.” — Reynolds:  Soul  of 
Man,  ch.  xxxix. 

3.  Gloomy;  depressed  in  spirits;  dejected,  sad. 
“All  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam’s  court  again, 

A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  train.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  12. 


4.  Causing  or  attended  with  sadness  or  mela» 
choly;  mournful,  saddening. 

“  ’Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  the  Affections , 

5.  Given  to  contemplation ;  pensive. 

“A  certain  music,  never  known  before, 

Here  lull’d  the  pensive  melancholy  mind.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  40. 

6.  Grave  or  gloomy  in  appearance;  suggestive  of 
melancholy ;  somber. 

7.  Calamitous,  afflictive ;  causing  grief  or  sorrow; 
as,  a  melancholy  accident. 

melancholy-gentleman,  s. 

Bot. :  Hesperis  tristis. 

♦melancholy-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnicus  helenioides.  It  was  so  caned  because 
prescribed  by  quacks  for  the  cure  of  madness. 

mel'-gm-chyme,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  chymo* 
— juice;  Ger.  melanchym.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  a  bitumin¬ 
ous  substance  found  in  large  masses  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Zweifelsreuth,  near  Neukirchen,  Eger.  Bo¬ 
hemia.  It  yielded  the  compounds  Melanellite  and 
Rochlederite  (q.  v.). 

mel-an-co-ni-e'-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  melam 
coni(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.  1 
Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Fungals,  order  Coniomycetes 
or  U/edinacese.  They  grow  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  leaves  and  bark.  Their  tubercles  sometimes  en¬ 
large,  raise  up  the  epidermis,  and  appear  in  groups- 
on  the  bark,  on  which  also  the  closely  crowded  con- 
ceptacles  form  blackish  patches. 

mel-an-co'-ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr. 
&ORi'a=:  dust.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  Melan- 
coniei  (q.  v.).  The  conceptacle  is  membranous, 
bursting  irregularly  at  the  summit ;  the  spores  ob¬ 
long. 

Mel-anc-th5’-ni-tn,  s.  [See  def.]  A  follower 
of  Melancthon,  in  his  use  of  the  Aristotelian  phi¬ 
losophy. 

me-lan'-dr^-g.,  s.  [Greek  melandryon= heart  of 
oak,  melandry  os = dark  with  oak  leaves:  pref. 
melan-,  and  Gr.  drys  (genit.  dry  os) = an  oak.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melan- 
dryidee  (q.  v.). 

mel-?m-dry"-I-dse,  mel-an-dry1 -a-dae,  s.  pU 
[Mod.  Lat.  melandry  (a) ,*  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee,  -adee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  section  Hetero- 
mera,  and  the  sub-section  Trachelia  of  Westwood. 
They  inhabit  wood,  the  majority  remaining  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  species,  which 
are  not  numerous,  inhabit  the  north  temperate 
zone,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

mel-un-ell'-Ite,  s.  [Melanite.] 

Min. :  A  black  gelatinous  substance  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  rochlederite  from  melan- 
chyme  by  dissolving  in  alcohol.  Analysis  gave: 
Carbon,  67*14 ;  hydrogen,  4*79 ;  oxygen,  28'07=100. 
Rochleder  regards  it  as  an  acid  related  to  ulmie 
acid  (q.  v.). 

mel-g.n-er'-pe§,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  herpo 
= to  creep.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melan- 
erpinse  (q.  v.).  The  colors  are  black,  varied  with 
white  and  red.  The  habits  gregarious  and  migra¬ 
tory.  In  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  at  South  Kensington  there  is  a 
piece  of  bark  in  which  Melanerpes  formicivo-nis 
(Red-headed  Woodpecker)  has  made  a  hole,  storing 
it  with  acorns  for  future  use. 

mel-an-er-pl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melaiv- 
erp{es) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Picid®  (Woodpeckers), 
established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  The  labial  ridge  or 
the  bill  is  nearly  midway  between  the  dorsal  ridge 
and  the  margin.  Found  in  this  country  only. 

mel-?L-ne'-§ian,  a.  [Gr.  melas= black,  and  neso* 
=  an  island.] 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  languages  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  islands  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

me-lange’  (ge  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.]  A  mixture,  a 

medley. 

mel-An-Ly  -drlte,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Eng. 
hydrite .] 

Min. :  A  velvet  to  brownish-black  variety  of  palag- 
onite  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  form  of  irregular  nodules 
in  a  decomposed  igneous  tuff  atSchmelzerthal,  near 
Honnef,  Rhine. 

me-la  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.,  =a  black  cloud.] 

Zobl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melaniadse. 
The  whorls  are  ornamented  with  strife,  the  outer 
lip  sharp,  aperture  oval,  pointed  above ;  operculum 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  wot?sl  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kwv 


melaniadas 
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melanth 


uab-spiral.  One  hundred  and  sixty  species  are  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  rivers  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
India,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Known  species :  Thirty-four  recent,  and  twenty-five 
fossil,  from  the  Tertiary. 

mel-3.-m-3-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,&c., melania; 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  holostomatous  gasteropods. 
Shells  spiral,  turreted,  covered  with  a  thick,  dark- 
colored  epidermis ;  aperture  often  channeled  or 


[Gr.  melanos= black,  and 


mel-3,-nd-chrd  -I,  s.  pi.  [Greek  melanochroos — 
black-colored,  bronzed;  vielas  (genitive  melanos) 

—  black,  and  chroe=  a  color.] 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

“West  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  chief  mass  of  the 
Xanthochroi,  and  north  of  the  Sahara,  is  a  broad  belt  of 
land,  shaped  like  a  >-  .  Between  the  forks  of  the  >-  lies 
the  Mediterranean,  the  stem  of  it  is  Arabia.  .  .  .  The 
people  inhabiting  the  area  thus  roughly  sketched  have, 
like  the  Xanthochroi,  prominent  noses,  pale  skins,  and 

notched  in  front;’  outer  lip  simple;  operculum  ha^isldack^or  dark^ m 9  Thev’ma v  color,**  black ;  streak,  brownish  to  brick-red ;  gela- 
horny,  spiral  to.  their  bases.  The  animal  has  thence  be  caUed  theMeiaiochroi  .  .  “  They  are  known  tinizes  with  acids.  Supposed  to  be  .a  hydrated 


me-lan  -o-scope, 

skopeo= to  see.] 

Optics  :  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  certain  salts  or  elements  in  burning  substances 
by  means  of  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  make  all  others 
but  red  lights  appear  black. 

mel-3,n-o-sid  -er-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and 
Eng.  siderite  (q.  v.)  =  iron.] 

Min. :  Amorphous,  compact.  Hardness,  4fS ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  3‘391:  luster,  vitreous  to  resinous; 


a  broad,  retractile  muzzle ;  tentacles  wide  apart, 
the  eye  stalks  are  united ;  foot  broad  and  (short ; 
mantle-margin,  fringed ;  tongue  long  and  linear. 
Mostly  viviparous,  and  all  fluviatile.  They  are 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  country. 
Genera,  Melania,  Paludomus,  and  Melanopsis. 

me-la'-ni-an,  s.  [Melania.]  An  individual  of 
the  family  Melaniadae  (q.  v.). 

me-lan'-Ic,  s.  [Gr.  melas,  neut.  melan=h\ack ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.J  The  same  as  Melanotic  (q.  v.). 
melanic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  CioHgOs.  A  black  substance  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  salicylide  of  potassium.  It  is 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
^alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  liquids. 

melanic-cancer,  s.  [Mebanoid-cancer.] 
melanic-deposit,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  black  coloring  matter  deposited 
from  the  blood  under  special  circumstances.  [Me¬ 
lanosis.] 

mel-an  -l-llne,  s.  [Eng.  me#(am),  and  aniline. 


Chem.:  Ci3H13N3=N3 


(C6H5)2 

Civ 

H, 


Carbodiphenyl- 


•dlamine.  An  oil  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
•cyanogen  chloride  on  anhydrous  aniline,  and  de¬ 
composing  the  resulting  resinous  substance  with 
caustic  potash.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  solidifies 
to  a  beautiful  crystalline  mass. 

mel-3-nm,  s.  [Gr.  melania— blackness ;  Eng. 
suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  Pigmentum  nigrum.  The  black  pigment 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a  heavy  black  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
dilute  mineral  acids,  but  soluble  in  potash  with 
evolution  of  ammonia. 

mel-3-nip-pe,  s.  [Greek  melanippos= a  coal- 
black  horse:  pref.  melan-,  and  hippos— a  horse.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  geometric  moths,  family 
Larentidee.  Melanippe  procellata  is  the  Chalk 
Carpet,  M.  montanata  the  Silver-ground  Carpet, 
and  M.  fluctuata  the  Garden  Carpet;  the  second 
and  third  are  common. 
mel  -an-i§m,  s.  [Fr.  milanisme.] 

1.  Physiology : 


as  Kelts,  Iberians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Pelasgians,  Ber¬ 
bers,  Semites.  The  majority  of  them  are  long-headed,  and 
of  smaller  stature  than  the  Xanthochroi.” — Huxley: 
Critiques  (1873),  p.  151. 

mel-a-no-chro -Ic,  a.  [  Melanochroi.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Melanochroi 
(q.  v.). 

“The  Melanochroic  or  dark  stock  of  Europe.”— Huxley: 
Critiques  (1873),  p.  180. 

mel-3.n-6-ch.ro -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  melano-;  Greek 
chroa— color,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Phainicochroite  (q.  v.). 

mel-a-noc'-o-mous,  a.  [Gr.  melas  (genit.  mela¬ 
nos)  =  black,  and  fcome=liair.j  Black-haired;  hav¬ 
ing  very  dark  or  black  hair. 

mel-an-o-gal’-llc,  a.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Eng. 
gallic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

melanogallic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  [Metagallic-acid.] 

mel-a-noid,  a.  [Greek  melas  (genit.  melanos)  — 
black,  and  eidos—lorm,  appearance.]  Having  a 
black  appearance. 

melanoid-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  Black  cancer ;  a  medullary  cancer  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  addition  of  a  black  pigment.  Called 
also  melanotic  or  melanic  cancer. 

me-lan -o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=stone.] 

Min.:  A  black  opaque  mineral  having  a  dark- 
green  streak.  Hardness,  2;  specific  gravity,  2'69. 
Analysis  yielded:  Silica,  35-36;  alumina,  4‘49 ;  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  23'20;  protoxide  of  iron,  25'18 ; 
soda,  l-86;  water,  1CB24.  Near  hisingerite  in  compo¬ 
sition  (q.  v.).  Found  incrusting  the  sides  of  a  fis¬ 
sure  at  Milk-Bow  quarry,  near  Charlestown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

mel-a-no'-ma,  s.  [Melanosis.] 

mel-3-no’-nus,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  onos= 
(1)  an  ass,  (2)  a  fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  perhaps 

depth  of  1,975  fathoms.  Head  and  body  rather  com¬ 
pressed,  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate 
size;  tail  long  and  tapering,  no  caudal.  V filiform 


(1)  Human:  A  term  introduced  by  St.  Hilaire  to  ^eeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer  and  palatine  bone.  Short 


denote  the  change  of  coloration  of  the  skin  in  which 
the  pigment  is  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  natural. 

(2)  Animal:  The  term  has  been  applied  as  the 
converse  of  albinism,  occurring  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  - 

“Throughout  intertropical  America,  both  melanism 
and  albinism  .  .  .  make  their  appearance  very  fre¬ 

quently  in  warm-blooded  animals.” — Pritchard:  Hat. 
Hist,  of  Man,  p.  39. 

2.  Bot.:  A  disease  producing  blackness  in  plants. 

mel  -an-ite,  s.  [Gr.  melas  (genit.  melanos)  — 
black  ;  suff1.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  black  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.) ;  a  lime- 
iron  garnet  in  which  the  protoxides  are  almost 


anterior  dorsal,  the  second  extending  to  the  end  of 
tail;  anal  of  similar  length.  Ventrals  composed  of 
several  rays.  Bones  soft  and  flexible.  This  genus 
is  one  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Challenger 
expedition.  (Gunther.) 

mel-3.-D.0p  -a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  melas  (neut.  melan) 

=black,  and  pa#/ios=suffering,  an  affection.] 

Pathology :  A  disease  of  the  skin,  consisting  in 

the  augmentation  of  black  pigment,  generally  in  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

patches.  The  discoloration  may  vary  from  mere  black  ground  of  varnished  sheet-iron  supporting 


silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  but 
regarded  by  some  mineralogists  as  limonite  (q.  v.) , 
the  silica  being  an  impurity.  Found  at  Mineral 
Hill,  Delaware  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

mel-3,-116 -sis,  s.  [Gr.  melanosis=a  becoming 
black.] 

Pathol. :  An  organic  affection,  in  which  the  tissue 
of  the  parts  is  converted,  owing  to  a  melanic  de¬ 
posit,  into  a  black,  hard,  homogeneous  substance, 
near  which  ulcers  or  cavities  may  form.  This  mor¬ 
bific  change  affects  the  lungs  particularly.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  the  liver  and  [areolar  texture. 
Melanosis  of  the  lungs  (or  melanoma)  constitutes 
one  of  the  species  of  phthisis  of  Bayle ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  species 
during  life.  Four  varieties  of  true  melanosis  have 
been  described.  (Dunglison.) 

IT  Spurious  melanosis  may  arise  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  carbonaceous  matter,  from  the  action  of 
chemical  agents,  or  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood. 

me-lan  -o-sperm,  s.  [Melanospermeai.] 

Bot. :  An  algal  belonging  to  the  division  Melano- 
spermese  (q.  v.). 

mel-a-no-sper-me-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  melano-,  and  Gr.  sperma= a  seed.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions  or  sub¬ 
orders  of  Algse,  consisting  of  those  which  have  dark 
olivaceous  spores.  It  consists  of  plants  of  a  light 
or  dark  olive  color ;  the  fronds  compact  and  cellu¬ 
lar,  or  formed  of  jointed  filaments.  The  fruit  is 
either  external  in  patches,  or  in  distinct  cysts  sunk 
in  the  frond.  Impregnation  by  minute  spermato- 
zoids,  produced  in  distinct  antheridia.  It  contains 
the  higher  sea-weeds,  Fucaceae,  Laminariacese,  &c. 

mel-an-O-te'-klte,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr, 
tekein= to  melt.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  presenting  cleavage  in 
two  directions.  Hardness,  6‘5 :  specific  gravity, 
543;  luster,  resinous  ;  color,  black  to  blackish-gray. 
Dichroic,  presenting  bottle-green  and  red-brown 
colors.  Composition :  Silica,  17‘22 ;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  22-81;  protoxide  of  lead,  58‘42 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  0-57  ;  magnesia, 0’33 ;  potash,  048 ;  soda, 
0’33;  represented  by  the  formula  Pbj^eaJS^Og. 
Occurs  at  Longban,  Wermland,  Sweden  ;  associated 
with  hyalotekite,  ganomalite,  and  other  minerals. 

mel-an-6-thaH-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
thallos= a  young  shoot.] 

Min. :  A  chloride  of  copper  found  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  in  1870. 

mel-a-not-lc,  a.  [Melanosis.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Melanosis  (q.  v.). 

melanotic-cancer,  s.  [Melanoid-cancer.] 

me-lan-6-type,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Eng. 
type.] 

Photog. :  A  process  which  takes  its  name  from  the 


duskiness  to  the  deepest  tint  of  blackness. 

mel-an-O-phlO'-glte,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and 
Gr.  phlegesthai=to  be  burnt.] 

Min. :  An  isomeric  mineral,  occurring  in  minute 


wholly  hme.  *  dJd.  iictad^^ot  the  black %„■  with  cubic  cleava?  Hatdn«s  6-5  to  7; 

Sfl?  his  group  andradite  (,,  S*  ??dud“  S  aSKft 


the  collodion  which  receives  the  picture.  (Some¬ 
times  written  Melainotype.) 

mel-a-nous,  a.  [Gr.  melan-,  stem  of  melas= 
black ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  A  word  introduced  by 
Dr.  Pritchard  as  an  equivalent  for  “  brunette.” 

mel-a-nox  -y-lon,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
xylon—vrood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Casalpiniese,  tribe  Amherstiese. 


thatfrom  Arendal,  N orway,  referringit  to  the  mag-  less ;  ^ster,  vitreous.  ^;^jnlf'0|1.l160.11  gS-onfeia 
nesia-alumina  garnet  group,  for  which  lie  adopts  sulphuric  acid,  i  2 ,  water,  2  8b ,  strontia,  2  8. 

nesia  diumiua  gai  e  ^  Turns  black  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  -7  ■,  , 

the  name  of  pyiope.  hence  the  name.  Regarded  as  an  impure  form  ol  The  wood  or  bark  of  Melanoxylon  braUna,  a  large 

mel-an-lt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  melanit(e)  l-tc.]  Relat-  sihca  Gf  possibly  pseudomorphic  origin.  Found  in  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  has  a  reddish-brown  color¬ 
ing  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  melanite  individual  crystals  or  as  a  drusy  crust  on  sulphur,  mg  matter. 

( r-t  tt  )  _  1 _ 1.1 _ nnlrtUn  of  1-1-1  rrrori  fi  Sici  lir  WI  Xl  r>  «  1  +  T 
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mel-an-o-,  mel-a.n-,  pref.  [Gr.  melas  (genit. 
melanos)  -  black.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

mel-3n-o-5e  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
ketos=a  sea-monster,  with  reference  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  shape  of  the  species.] 


mel-an '-ter-ite,  s.  [Lat.  melanteria  of  Pliny; 
Gr.  melanteria— a  black  metallic  dye,  ink;  Fr. 
melant6rie .] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  salt  originating  in  the  de¬ 
composition  of  marcasite  or  pyrites  (q.  v.)  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture.  Rarely 


celestine,  and  calcite,  at  Girgenti,  Sicily. 

mel-3n-op'-SiS,  s.  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr.  opsis 
=the  face,  the  visage.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gasteropods, 

the'sifiro  inner1  lip  thickened  ^  ure  ro  tne  armospnere  anu  moisture.  Barely 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  ‘  o f  aca n th op torygi an  fishes,  operculum  sub-spiral.  Twenty  species  are  known, 
family  ^Pediculati.  Head  and  body  compressed  ;  from  Spain,  Austria,  Asia  Minor  and  New  Zealand.  ty ,  1  ‘1.32  ;  lSste?,  vISeou sl  cofo?! 

head  very  large,  mouth  exceedingly  wide,  vertical.  mel-3.-nor-rhce  -3.  s.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr.  Variousshadesofgreen;taste,astringentandme- 
Eyesverysmall.  Skin  smooth.  The  spinous  dorsal  rheo= to  flow.]  tallic.  Brittle.  Soluble  in  water.  Composition: 

reduced  to  a  single  filament  on  the  head.  Soft  dor-  Bo#. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceee.  Melanorrhcea  Sulphuric  acid,  28*8 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  25‘9;  water, 
sal  and  analshort ;  noventrals.  Two  species  known  usitata,  or  usitatissima,  a  fine  tree,  a  hundred  feet  45-3=100.  Formula,  Fe0S03+7H0.  Used  in  dye- 

from  the  Atlantic,  Melanocetus  bispinosus  and  M.  high,  caUed  in  parts  of  Burmah  Theetseeor  Rheu,  jug  tanning,  and  the  making  of  ink  and  Prussian 

johnsonii,  at  depths  from  300  to  1,800  tathoms.  js  ihe  varnish  tree  of  Mataban  or  of  Burmah.  The  -  - 

me-lan-o-cMn,  s.  [Fr.  m6lanochine,  from  pref.  thick  grayish  fluid  of  the  tree  is  an  excellent  anthel- 

xuc  .  .  .  »  L  •  •  n  The  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  used  in 


tBSew!;aThe' SegiTmtotiie  product^ormed  by  the  East  for  the  handles  of  tools,  anchor  stocks, 
the  action  of  ammonia  and  chlorine  on  quinine.  railway  sleepers,  gun  stocks,  &c.  _ _ _ 


blue. 

mel  -anth,  s.  [Melanthitjm.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Melan thacese  (q.  v.). 


hdil  bov*  pout  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
■clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  -  shiin;  -Won.  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 


melanthacese 
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melia 


mel-an-tha'-9e-se,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  mete* 
th(ium) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Liliales.  It 
consists  of  bulbous,  tuberous,  or  fibrous  rooted 
lants,  stemless  or  with  a  stem ;  calyx  and  corolla 
oth  petaloid,  white,  green,  or  purple,  in  six  pieces 
or  cohering  into  a  tube;  stamens  six;  anthers 
turned  outward ;  ovary  three-celled,  many-seeded ; 
fruit  capsular.  The  species  are  widely  diffused, 
but  are  most  common  in  temperate  climes.  Known 
genera  30,  species  130.  Tribes  Veratre®,  Uvulare®, 
and  Colchice®.  ( Lindley .)  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
considers  Colchice®  a  tribe  of  Liliace®. 

mel-an-tha’-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  adj. 
[Mod.  Lat.  melanthace(ce) ;  Eng.  -ows.l 
Bot.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Melanthace® 

(q-  v.).^ 

me-lan'-thi-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  melanthion 
= Nigella  sativa.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus. ] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Melantha¬ 
ce®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  Cape  bulbs,  with  yellow 
or  pinkish  flowers. 

mel-fi-nUre,  mel-fi-niir'-us,  s.  [Greek  melas 
(genit.  melanos)  =black,  and  oura= a  tail;  French 
mSlanure.) 

Ichthu. :  A  small  fish,  a  species  of  Sparus  or  Gilt- 
head.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

mel-an-fi-ren’-ic,  a.  [Pref.  melan -,  and  Eng. 
urenic.)  (See  the  compound.) 
melanurenic-acid,  s.  [Ammelide.J 
mel-fi-phyre  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Pref.  mela -,  and 
Gr.  phyrao,  phyro— to  mix.] 

Petrol.:  A  petrologicalspecies  or  group  of  species 
akin  to  both  basalt  and  to  diabase.  Lyell  says  that 
it  is  quite  indistinguishable  in  external  appear¬ 
ance  from  basalt,  but  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  heavy, 
dark,  or  compact ;  does  not  contain  so  much  olivine, 
but  has  more  silica  and  alumina,  with  less  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Rutley  thinks  it  has 
more  affinity  to  basalt  than  to  diabase,  and  is_  not 
sure  that  it  is  distinct.  Rosenbusch  regards  it  as 
closely  related  to  or  identical  with  olivine  diabase. 
Allport  thinks  it  a  partially  altered  dolerite.  .  It 
is  dark  in  color,  and  consists  of  plagioclase,  augite, 
olivine,  iron,  magnetite,  or  titaniferous  iron,  and 
delessite,  or  chlorophoeite.  It  is  of  Palaeozoic  age. 

mel'-fi  ro’-§a,  mel’-la  r5  -§fi,  s.  [Ital.  mela= 
an  apple,  and  rosa— a  rose.] 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  Citrus  limetta. 
tmel'-as,  s.  [Gr.  meZas=black.] 

Pathol.:  A  name  for  a  kind  of  leprosy  of  a  deep 
black  color. 

me-la§'-mfi,  s.  [Gr.  melasmos=  a  blackening, 
especially  from  mortification. 

Pathology  : 

1.  A  black  spot  or  ecchymosis  occurring  on  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  in  old  people. 

2.  A  skin  disease;  analogous  to  chloasma,  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  only  in  the  dark  color  of  the  morbid 
pigment.  An  affection  of  the  kind  is  seen  in  Paris, 
in  old  persons,  especially  in  females,  who  sit  over  a 
charcoal  fire.  It  is  common  also  in  Ireland  among 
the  poor,  where  turf  Ares  are  used,  and  is  there 
called  the  “trouts”  possibly  from  the  speckled 
appearance  of  the  skin. 

mel-a-so'-mfi,  s.  [Pref.  mela -,  and  Gr.  soma= 
the  body.] 

Entom. :  The  first  group  of  Latreille’s  Heteromera 
(q.  v.).  The  name  has  reference  to  the  dusky  hue 
of  the  insects.  Chief  genera :  Pimelia,  Blaps,  and 
Tenebrio  (q.  v.). 

me-las'-se§,  s.  [Fr.  mSlasse ;  Ital.  melassa, 
from  Lat.  meZ=honey.]  The  same  as  Molasses 
(q.v.). 

me-las'-sic,  n.  [Eng.,  &c.,melass(es)  ;  -tcj  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  obtained  from  molasses. 

melassic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  glucose  with 
caustic  alkalies.  On  dissolving  the  mass  in  water, 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the  melassic  acid  is 
deposited  in  flocks.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

me-las'-to-mfi,  s.  [Pref.  mela-,  and  Gr.  stoma= 
a  mouth.  So  named  because  the  fruit  of  one  spe¬ 
cies  stains  the  mouth  black.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melastome®, 
and  the  order  Melastomace®.  The  species  are 
numerous.  They  arefrom  Asia,  and  the  Asiatic  and 
Pacific  islands.  The  leaves  of  Melastoma  malabath- 
rica  are  given  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 

me-las-to-ma'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
melastom(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Melastomads.  An  order  of  epigynous  exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  trees ,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  with  leaves  opposite,  undivided,  entire, 
undotted,  and  with  several  ribs  running  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  Flowers  terminal,  usually  thyr- 
Joid;  calyx  four,  five,  or  six-lobed,  forming  cavities 


Containing  the  young  anthers,  which  curve  down¬ 
ward;  petals  four,  five,  or  six;  stamens  usually 
twice  as  many  more,  rarely  equal  to  them  in  num¬ 
ber;  ovary  with  several  cells;  ovules  definite  or 
indefinite,  style  on  stigma  simple ;  fruit  dry  or  suc¬ 
culent.  The  metropolis  of  the  order  is  in  tropical 
America,  a  number  are  from  the  East  Indies,  others 
from  tropical  Africa,  Australia,  &c.  Tribes :  Melas¬ 
tomeae,  Astronie®,  Kibessese,  Memecylese,  and  Mou- 
ririe®.  {Lindley.) 

me-las-t6-ma'-§e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  melastomace(ce) ;  Eng.  -ows.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  natural  order 
Melastomace®  (q.  v.). 

me-las'-to-mad§,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  melastom(a) 
(q.  v.) ;  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Melastomace®  (q.  v.). 

mel-as-tom-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melastom(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Melastom¬ 
ace®  (q.  v.). 

Mel-chis-I-dP-cian,  Mel-chiz-e-de-cian,  s. 
[Eng.  Melchizedek,  from  the  Heb.  Malki-tsedheq— 
King  of  righteousness;  -ian.) 

Church  Hist.:  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
third  century  who  affirmed  Melchizedec  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  superior  to  Christ;  and  that  he 
sustained  the  office  of  an  intercessor  for  angels  in 
heaven  as  Christ  did  for  men  on  earth.  ( Mosheim .) 

Mel’-chlte,  a.&s.  [Heb.  melelc=  a  king,  a  ruler.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  body  of  Greek 
Christians  described  under  B. 

“The  Melchite  religious  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil, 
with  modifications.” — Addis  <&  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  570. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  Royalists ;  a  name  given 
to  those  Greek  Christians  in  the  East,  who,  after 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Fourth  General,  A.  D. 
451)  remained  orthodox,  following  the  example  of 
the  Byzantine  Court.  As  they  followed  Constanti¬ 
nople  at  this  juncture,  in  remaining  in  communion 
with  the  West,  so  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  that 
patriarchate  when  the  Greek  schism  took  place. 
In  1686  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  returned  to  the 
Roman  obediehce,  and  since  then  the  patriarchates 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  have  also  submitted. 
This  prelate  is  chosen  by  the  bishops  of  the  patri¬ 
archate,  but  the  election  must  be  examined  and 
approved  by  Propaganda,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope.  The  bishops  may  be  chosen  from  the  unmar¬ 
ried  secular  clergy.  The  latter  may  continue  to 
live  as  married  men,  if  married  before  receiving 
orders.  The  Melchites  retain  their  own  rites,  and 
in  1865  their  number  was  estimated  at  about  35,000. 
(Addis  and  Arnold.)  [Monophysites.] 

Mel-chlz-e-de-cian,  s.  [Melchisidician.] 

mel'-der,  s.  [Icel.  meZdr=flour  or  com  in  the 
mill;  mala—  to  grind.]  Corn  or  grain  of  any  kind 
sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground ;  the  quantity  of  corn 
or  meal  ground  at  one  time.  [Meal.] 

mel-e-a’-grl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  meleagr(is)=a 
Guinea-fowl ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornitli. :  Turkeys  ;  in  some  classifications  a  family 
of  Gallin®,  or  game-birds.  It  includes  but  one 
genus,  Meleagris  (q.  v.). 

mel-e-fi-grP-nfi,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  melea- 
gris  (q.v.).] 

Zobl. :  Pearl-oyster ;  a  genus  of  bivalves,  family 
Aviculid®;  valves  Aattish  and  nearly  equal  in  size, 
gills  equal  and  crescent-shaped,  foot  finger-like  and 
grooved.  Found  in  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  and  Swan  River.  The  shells  of  this  genus 
yield  Mother-o’-pearl  (q.  v.),  and  the  pearls  found 
in  Meleagrina  margaritifera  are  prized  for  their 
beauty  and  perfection. 

mel-e-fi-grP-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  meleagr(is) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Phasianid®,  embracing 
two  genera,  Numida  (Guinea-fowl)  and  Meleagris 
(Turkey.) 

mel-e-a’-grls,  s.  [Lat.=a  Guinea-fowl,  from  Gr. 
Meleagros— the  son  of  GSneus,  and  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants  at  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  It  is  fabled 
that  his  sisters  were  changed  into  guinea-fowl, 
whence  the  scientific  name  of  the  genus.] 

Ornith.:  Turkey;  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds 
of  the  family  Meleagrid®,  or  the  sub-family  Melea- 
grin®.  They  are  the  largest  birds  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belong.  Head  naked,  with  wattles  or 
folds  of  bright-colored  skin,  tuft  of  long  hair  on 
the  breast,  plumage  more  or  less  metallic. 

me-lee  (as  ma-la),  s.  [Fr. ;  prop,  the  fem.  sing, 
of  the  pa.  par.  of  mtler  =to  mix ;  O.  Fr.  mesler .]  A 
hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  those  engaged  are 
mixed  up  in  one  confused  mass  or  body;  a  scuffle, 
an  affray.  [Meddle,  Medley.] 
mel-e-guet-tfi  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Malagtjetta.] 


me-le'-na,  s.  [Melina.} 

mel-ene,  s.  [Lat.  meZ=boney;  Eag.  stiS. 

Chem. :  C3oH60.  Paraffin  of  Wax.  A  hydrocarbon 
obtained  by  subjecting  beeswax  to  dry  distillation, 
and  afterward  purifying  by  recrystallization  from 
boiling  ether.  Melene  forms  white  scales,  melting 
at 62°,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  of  specific  gravity 
•89.  It  boils  at  370°-380°,  dissolves  in  boilingalcohol, 
in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
mel'-e-nlte,  s.  [Lat.  »ieZ=honey;  suff.  -ite.) 
Chem. :  A  recently  compounded  explosive,  of 
great  power,  so  called  because  it  resembles  honey 
in  appearance. 
me’-le§,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Badger;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Melid®  (q.v.).  Meles  taxus  (or  vulgaris)  is  the 
largest  of  the  indigenous  British  mammals.  The 
Siffleur  of  this  country  and  Canada  is  M.  labrador- 
icus,  and  the  Indian  badger  M.  collaris.  [Badger.] 

2.  Palaeontology  :  Remains,  probably  referable  to 
meles  taxus,  having  been  found  in  Post  Tertiary 
deposits  in  Europe. 

Mel'-e-te,  s.  [Gr.=care,  attention.] 

Astron.:  [Asteroid,  47.] 

Me-le'-tian,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  either  of  the  ecclesiastics,  named  Meletius, 
mentioned  below 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  adherents  of  either  of 
the  ecclesiastics  mentioned  below. 

“  From  this  time  many  of  the  Meletians  embraced  th# 
opinions  of  Arius.” — Mosheim,:  Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid), 
p.  150. 

Meletian  schism,  s. 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  HiSttrry : 

1.  A  schism  arising  from  the  conduct  of  Meletius, 
Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  lasting 
from  A.  D.  304  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Its  proximate  cause  is  involved  in  obscurity.  By 
some  writers,  it  is  said  that,  during  tbe  Diocletian 
persecution,  Meletius  ordained  priests  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  diocese.  Other  writers  attribute 
the  rise  of  the  schism  to  a  dispute  between  Mele¬ 
tius  and  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.).  According  to  Athanasius, 
Meletius  sacrificed  to  idols  during  the  persecution; 
but  Hefele  is  of  opinion  that  Athanasius  must  have 
been  misled  by  a  false  report,  as  Epiphanius  speaks 
of  Meletius  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325)  dealt  with  the  matter,  but 
the  Meletians  managed  to  evade,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  conditions  imposed  on  them. 

2.  A  schism  arising  from  the  deposition  of  St. 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  It  lasted  from  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century. 

*mele'-tlde,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  mele= meal,  and  tide.] 
Meal-time. 

mel'-e-tln,  s.  [From  Lat.  meZ=honey,  from  the 
color  of  the  crystals.] 

Chem.:  C20H14O9.  A  substance  produced  together 
with  glucose  by  the  action  of  acids  on  rutin.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals  which  act  on  polarized  light,, 
and  reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

me-lez-I-tose,  s.  [Fr.  m6lbze—the  Jarch-tree; 
suff.  -itose  (Chem.).) 

Chem.:  C12H22O11.  A  sugar  discovered  in  the 
manna  of  Brianoon,  an  exudation  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  larch.  It  forms  very  small,  short, 
hard,  shining  crystals  resembling  those  of  cane 
sugar.  It  is  about  as  sweet  as  glucose,  and  posses¬ 
ses  dextro-rotation,  [a]=94'l°.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  scarcely- 
altered  by  caustic  alkalies  or  potassio-cupric  tar¬ 
trate. 

mel’-I-a,  s.  TGr.  meZia=the  ash-tree,  which  one 
of  the  species  resembles  in  foliage.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melie®,  and- 
the  order  Meliace®  (q.  v.).  Calyx,  five-cleft ;  petals, 
five  linear;  stamens,  ten,  the  filaments  combined, 
into  a  tube ;  drupe  fleshy,  five-celled,  each  cell  with 
one  or  two  seeds.  Species  few,  chiefly  from  India. 
Melia  azedarach  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  China 
and  the  north  of  India,  but  has  been  carried  into 
most  warm  countries.  It  has  bipinnate  leaves  and 
bunches  of  lilac-colored,  fragrant  flowers,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  Persian  lilac.  In  Bermuda, 
&c.,  it  is  termed  the  Pride  of  India  Tree,  in  parts  of 
India  the  Hill  Margoza,  in  New  Zealand  the  White 
Cedar.  Other  names  are  the  Common  Bead-tree, 
the  Holy  Tree,  and  the  False  Sycamore.  It  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high..  The  flowers  and  leaves  are- 
applied  as  a  poultice  in  India  to  relieve  nervous 
headaches.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  internally 
and  externally  in  leprosy  and  scrofula.  The  root, 
which  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  is  used  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic.  Of  other  East  Indian  species,  one,  M. 
azadirachta,  sometimes  called  Azadirachta  indica , 
is  the  Neem-tree  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwv. 


meliacese 

mel-I-&'-$e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meli(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  Meliads,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Rutales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  leaves,  as  a  rule,  alternate,  simple,  or  pinnate, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  loosely  aggregated ; 
sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  more  or  less  cohering; 
petals  four  or  five,  united  at  the  base,  or  even  tubu¬ 
lar  ;  stamens  twice  as  many ;  filaments  united  in  a 
tube ;  disc  surrounding  the  ovary  like  a  cup ;  ovary 
with  five,  four,  three,  or  two,  or,  occasionally,  with 
ten  to  twelve  cells ;  style,  one ;  stigmas  distinct  or 
combined;  fruit  berried,  drupaceous,  or  capsular, 
often  one-celled.  The  order  has  an  affinity  to  the 
Aurantiace®.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  Known  genera,  thirty-three  ;  species, 
150 ;  tribes,  Melie®  and  Trichilie®. 

mel'-I-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  meli(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Meliacere  (q.  v.) 

mel-I-an'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  meZi=honey,  and  anthos 
=  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of Zygophyllacere.  The  leaves  are 
unequally  pinnate,  the  flowers  in  clusters,  the  calyx 
generally  purple,  the  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
the  stamens  four.  Small  trees  from  the  Cape.  The 
flowers  of  Melianthus  major,  a  Cape  species,  are  so 
full  of  honey  that  the  natives  supply  themselves 
with  it  by  simply  shaking  the  tree. 
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mel  -I-er-ax,  s.  [Pref.  meli-,  and  Gr.  hierax=a 
hawk.] 

Ornith.:  Chanting  Goshawk;  a  genus  of  Accipit- 
nn»,  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  Their 
powers  of  song  have  prob- 
ably  been  exaggerated, 
though  they  have  a  more 
varied  note  than  other 
Goshawks.  Melierax  cano- 
rus  is  the  Cape  or  South 
African  Goshawk ;  M. 
polyzonus  is  the  Many- 
banded  Goshawk,  some¬ 
times  found  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Ethiopian 
region ;  and  M.  gobar,  the 
Red- faced  Goshawk. 

Plumage  pearly  gray, 
rump  white,  tail  dusky, 
tipped  and  barred  with 
white  in  all  three  species, 
with  little  variation.  M. 
niger ,  the  Black  Goshawk, 

a  small  species,  is  black,  Chanting  Goshawk, 
with  white  .spots  on  the  (.1/,  canorus .) 

tail.  In  habits  the  genus 
resembles  Goshawks  of  more  northern  climates. 

[Pref.  meli-,  and  Gr.  gethed= 


meliphagidan 


mel-I-ge'-the§,  s. 
to  rejoice.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  pentamerous  battles,  family 
Nitidulidro  (q.  v.).  As  their  scientific  name  de- 
mel-I-be  -gin,  mel-I-boe'-an,  a.  [Named  after  notes,  they  are  true  Flower-beetles ;  they  are  very  to  ameliorate. 
Melibceus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Virgil’s  first  numerous  and  sometimes  prove  destructive  to  cul-  B.  Intrans.: 


mel'-in,  s.  [Lat.  meZ=honey ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -in; 
so  named  from  its  color.] 

Chem. :  [Rutin.] 

mel -In-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  melinos=  a  pale  gold-yellow 
color.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  belonging  to  the  clays, 
of  ochre-yellow  color,  and  found  at  Amberg,  Bava¬ 
ria.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  synonym  of' 
Bole(q.v.). 

2.  A  French  high  explosive,  composed,  principally 
of  gun-cotton  and  picric  acid.  Its  explosive  force, 
is  said  to  be  about  ten  times  that  of  gunpowder. 

mel-In-5-phane,  mel-Ino-pha-nite,  s.  [ur„ 
me linophanes= clear  yellow;  Gor.  melinophan. } 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and  laminar 
masses  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  with  el®o~ 
lite  andother  minerals.  Crystallization,  tetragonal, 
Hardness, 5;  specific  gravity,  3;  lolor,  honey-yellow; 
transparent  to  translucent.  Composition:  A  fluo- 
silicate  of  glucina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash.  Form¬ 
ula,  according  to  a  recent  analysis  by  Rammelsberg, 
7R3Si207+6NaF,  with  R=Be.  Thus  distinct  from 
leucophanite  (q.  v.). 

mel'-In-ose,  s.  [Gr.  meZmos= quince-yellow.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wulfenite  (q.  v.) . 
me  '-II- or- ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  melioratus,  pa, 
par.  of  melioro— to  make  better,  to  improve  ;  melior 
= better.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  better,  to  improve,  to  better, 


Eclogue.] 

Rhet.  <k  Poetry:  Alternating,  alternate;  alter¬ 
nately  responsive. 

mel-I-bce'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Meliboia=  a  maritime  town 
in  Thessaly,  now  Kastri.] 

Zoology :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gasteropods, 
family  Tritoniad®  (q.  v.). 

*mel  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  melikos,  from  melos=  a  song.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  song ;  lyric. 

mel  -Ic,  s.  [Melica.]  (See  the  compound.) 
melic-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Melica. 

mel  -I-ca,  s.  [From  Ital.  meliga,  melliga=(l) 
maize,  (2)  millet,  the  latter  of  which  this  genus  re¬ 
sembles  in  the  sweet  taste  of  its  pith.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festucere,  family 
Bromid®.  The  spikelets  are  rounded  on  the  back 
and  awnless.  Empty  glumes,  two,  sub-equal;  flower 
glumes,  five  to  seven,  nerved ;  palea  two-nerved ; 
fruit,  oblong,  terete.  From  temperate  and  sub¬ 
tropical  countries  ;  known  species  twenty. 

me-ll$'-er-ls,  s.  [Greek  melikeris,  from  meli— 
honey,  and  fceros=wax.] 

Pathol.:  An  encysted  tumor  filled  with  a  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  honey. 

me-li9'-er-0us,  a.  [Eng.,&c.,  melicer(  is) ;  adj. 
suff.  -oms.]  Having  the  characters  of  meliceris ;  as, 
a  melicerous  tumor. 

mel-I-9er -ta,  s.  [Gr.  Melikertes,  a  son  of  Atha- 
mas  and  Ino  metamorphosed  into  a  marine  divin¬ 
ity,  under  the  name  of  Palwmon.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rotifers,  family  Floscularid®. 
Melicerta  ringens  is  a  beautiful  species,  frequently 
found  on  water-plants,  especially  on  Potamogoton 
crispus.  The  rotary  organs  are  four-lobed,  and  the 
bodies  are  each  in  a  tubular  cavity. 
mel-I-9er'-tum,  s.  [Melicerta.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Hydroida,  sub-order  Campanu- 
laria,  family  Thaumantid®.  The  bell  is  short  and 
broad  at  the  margin,  and  has  a  crowd  of  irregular 
filiform  tentacles. 

mel-l-coc’-ca,  s.  [Gr.  meli= honey,  and  kokkos= 
&  kernel.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindace®,  tribe  Sapinde®. 
Melicocca  bijuga,  a  West  Indian  tree,  has  sub-acid, 
brown  berries,  for  which  it  is  cultivated  in  Brazil. 
mel-I-co-toon',  s.  [Melocoton.] 
♦mel-I-cra-tory,  s.  [Gr.  melikro.tos,  from  meli 
=honey,  and  kerranumi=to  mix.]  A  mixture  of 
honey,  water,  <fcc.,  forming  a  drink  like  mead, 
me  -11-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  mel(es) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

i(\?Zo0l. :  A  family  of  arctoid  mammals,  character¬ 
ized  by  their  elongated  bodies  and  short  legs.  The 
carnassial  tooth  is  partly  trenchant,  and  not  wholly 
tuberculate  as  in  the  Bears.  It  contains  three  gen¬ 
era  :  Meles  (Badger),  Mellivora  (Ratel).and  Mephi¬ 
tis  (Skunk).  . 

2.  Paloeont. :  The  earliest  remains  of  Meiid®  are 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  where 
Mellivora  and  the  extinct  Ursitaxus  occur. 

mel-I-e’-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meli(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.J  , 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Menace®  (q. 
v.).  The  embryo  has  albumen. 


tivated  crops. 

mel-l-llte,  s.  [Greek  meZZ=honey,  and  lithos= 
stone ;  Ger.  melelith .] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  crystals  of 
varying  pale  shades  of  yellow  or  honey-yellow. 
Hardness,  5  ;  specific  gravity,  2'9-3T04 :  luster,  vitre- 


To  become  better  or  improved ;  to 


improve,  to  grow  better. 

me'-ll-or-at-er,  me-ll-or-at-or,  s.  [English 
meliorat(e) ;  -er,  -or.]  One  who  meliorates  or  im¬ 
proves. 

me-li-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  melioratio, 
from  melioratus.']  [Meliorate.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  better  or  ame- 


ous  to  resinous  ;  translucent  when  unaltered  ;  fract-  liorating  ;  the  state  of  becoming  better  or  improv- 
ure,  conchoidal.  Composition:  A  silicate  of  ing ;  improvement,  amelioration, 
alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
some  alkali. 

2.  The  same  as  Mellite  (q.  v.). 


mel'-I-lot,  s.  [Melilotus.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Melilotus 
(q.v.). 


2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  used  generally  to  denote 
improvements  made  by  a  tenant  upon  the  land  or 
farm  rented  by  him,  for  which  he  is  in  certain  cases 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  landlord. 
*me'-li-or-at-6r,  s.  [Meliorater.] 
tme'-li-or-I§m,  s.  [Latin  meZior=better;  Eng. 


Tbe  Common  Melilot  is  Melilotus  officinalis ,•  suff. -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  everything  in  nature 


the  Field  Melilot,  M.  arvensis;  the  White  or  White- 
flowered  Melilot,  M.  vulgaris. 

mel-i-lot'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  melilot(us) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Melilo¬ 
tus  officinalis. 

melilotic-acid,  s 

Chem.:  C9H10O3.  Hydrocoumaric  acid.  An  acid 
found  in  combination  with  coumarin,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  melilot  ( Melilotus  officinalis),  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  synthetically  from  coumaric  acid  by  the 
addition  of  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
melting  at  82°,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

me-lll’-o-tol,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  melilot(us),  and 
ol(eum)  =oil.] 

Chem. :  An  acid  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of 
the  common  melilot  ( Melilotus  officinalis)  by  dis¬ 
tillation. 

mel-I-16  -tuS,  s.  [Lat.  melilotos;  Gr.  melilotos 
^melilot:  me Zi= honey,  and  Zotos=lotus  (q.v.);  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  honey  which  it  con¬ 
tains.] 

Bot. :  Melilot,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Trifolie®.  Leaves  trifoliate,  the  flowers 
in  long  racemes  ;  calyx  five-toothed,  petals  distinct, 
deciduous ;  keel,  ob¬ 
tuse  ;  legume,  one  or 
few-seeded,  indehis* 
cent,  longer  than 
the  calyx.  It  is 
found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old 
World.  Known  spe¬ 
cies,  ten.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Melilotus  offi¬ 
cinalis  is  emollient, 
and  sometimes  used 
in  lotions  and  ene¬ 
mas.  Theflowersof 
M.  ccerulea  are  used 
to  give  the  peculiar 
odor  and  flavor  to 
Schabzieger  cheese 
made  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Glarus; 
the  plant  is  said  to 
be  a  styptic.  The  , 

seeds  of  M.  parviflora  are  regarded  as  useful  in 
treating  diarrhoea,  especially  of  infants ;  the  plant 
is  esteemed  in  India  as  forming  good  pasture  for 
milch  cattle. 


Melilotus  Officinalis 
A.  Plant.  B.  Flower. 


tends  to  produce  a  progressive  improvement. 

“  This  new  hope  and  power  does  extinguish  pessimism, 
and  substitutes  for  it  what  George  Eliot  well  called 
Meliorism,  or  the  belief  in  the  steady  and  necessary  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  world.” — M.  D.  Conway:  Lessons  for  the- 
Day,  i.  95. 

fme'-ll-or-Ist,  a.  [En  g.  melior(ism) ; -ist.)  Of,, 
belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  Meliorism  (q.  v.). 

*me-lior  -l-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  melioritas,  from 
Lat.  melior= better.]  The  state  of  being  better. 

mel-I-o§-ma,  s.  [Gr.  meli,  and  osme=smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meliosme® 
(q.  v.).  The  species,  about  twenty  in  number,  are 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country  and  of 
Asia. 

mel-I-o§-me-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliosm(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Sapindace®,  or,  placed  in  a  new. 
order,  Sabiace®  (q.v.).  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
the  flowers  very  irregular,  the  stamens  five,  only 
two  of  them  fertile;  the  ovules  two  in  each  cell, 
both  suspended;  the  embryo  folded  up,  the  fruit  a, 
drupe. 

me-llph'-a-ga.  s.  [Gr.  meli=  honey,  ondphagein. 
—  to  eat.] 

Ornith. :  Honey-eater ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  meliphagid®  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  head,  the  wings  and  tail  rounded. 
Meliphaga  phrygia  is  a  beautiful  black  and  yellow 
bird,  inhabiting  Australia.  It  seeks  its  food  in  the 
blossoms  of  the  Eucalypti.  It  makes  a  nest  of 
grass,  wool,  and  hair,  and  deposits  two  eggs  of  a 
yellowish  buff  color,  with  spots  and  blotches  of 
chestnut-red  and  dull-purplish-gray. 

me-llph’-3.-g9,n,  s.  [Meliphaga.]  A  bird  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  meliphaga  (q.  v.). 

mel-I-phag'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliphag(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith. :  True  Honey-eaters ;  a  family  of  Perch- 
ers,  sub-order  Turdiformes,  group  Cinnyrimorph® 
(Honey-eaters).  The  tongue  is  doubly  cleft,  and 
penciled  at  the  tip ;  the  nostrils  long  and  shut  in 
with  a  largo  horny  membrane  on  the  upper  edge; 
the  bill  with  a  notch ;  the  hind  toe  and  claw  long 
and  strong.  They  inhabit  Australia  and  Oceania. 

mel-I-phag  -I-dan,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliphag- 
id(ce)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  akin  to  the  Meli- 
phagid®  ;  as,  of  meliphagidan  affinities. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  family  Meliphagid® 
(q.  v.). 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan<  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ole,  *dle,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


melipliaginae 
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mellitic  -  anhydride 


,  mel-I-pha-gl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  meliphag(a ) ; 
'em.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.l 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
j&eliphagidee. 

me-liph  -a-gous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  meliph- 
ag(a) ;  English  ,  adj.  sufE.  -ous.]  Feeding  upon 
honey. 

mel-I-phane,  mel-I-pha-nlte,  s.  [Melino- 
phane.J 

me-Hp-6-ng,,  s.  [Mellipona.] 

me-lls -ma,  s.  [Gr.]  A  melody,  song,  or  tune; 
a  grace  or  embellishment. 

me-lis' -SA,  s.  [Gr.  melissa  =  a  bee,  honey.  So 
named  because  the  plants  are  favorites  with  bees.] 
Bot. :  Balm  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melis- 
sese.  The  calyx  obviously  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
longer  than  the  stamens ;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  concave,  tube  curved  upward;  stamens 
didynamous  and  diverging.  Distribution  Europe 
and  Asia ;  known  species  four,  scarcely  distinct 
from  Calamintha. 
melissa-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  balm  ( Melissa 
officinalis).  It  is  colorless  or  pale-yellow,  has  a 
(peculiar  odor,  and  a  specific  gravity  —  0'85.  It  is 
soluble  in  5  to  6  parts  of  alcohol. 

m§-lis'-se-8e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  meliss(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiates  (q.  v.). 

me-lis'-slc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  meliss(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.)  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from 
melissa  or  balm.  [Melissa.] 
melissic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3oHfo02.  A  wax-like  substance  obtained 
by  treating  hydrate  of  myricyl  with  soda-lime.  It 
■melts  at  88°. 

me-lls'-sln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  meliss(a) ;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).]  [Myiiicylic-alcoiiol.] 
mel-I-su'-ga,  s.  [Mellisuga.] 
mel-I-su-gl-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mellisugina:.] 

mel-I-tse -A,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  Melitceus;  Gr. 
Melitaios=oi  or  from  Malta.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nymph- 
alidse,  sub-family  Argynnidi.  The  species  are  a 
generally  deep  fulvous  color,  tessela.ted  with  brown¬ 
ish-black. 

mel-I-tag  -ra,  s.  [Greek  melt  (genit.  melitos)  = 
honey,  and  agra=a.  catching.  So  called  from  the 
honey-like  appearance  of  the  discharge.] 

Path.:  A  name  for porrigo  larvalis. 
mel-I-the-A,  s.  [Gr.  Melitaios— of  or  from  Melita 
(Malta).] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  family  Gorgonidee. 
The  outer  calcareous  parts  are  porous  and  corky 
in  appearance. 

mel-I-threp-te§,  mel-I-threp-ta,  mel-I- 
threp  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  melithreptos= honey-fed:  meli 
—honey,  and  threpfos=nourished,  fed;  trepho= to 
nourish.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Mel- 
ithreptinae  (q.  v.).  The  bill  is  long  and  sickle¬ 
shaped,  the  tips  entire  :  only  the  extremity  of  the 
tongue  with  a  bunch  of  short  filaments.  Found  in 
Oceania. 

mel-I-threp-tr-E.Ee,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  meli- 
thrept(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Melipliagidae  (q.  v.), 
established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  The  wings  are 
rather  long.  Locality,  Australia. 

mel’-I-tose,  s.  [Gr.  meZi=honey ;  t  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Chem.:  C12H22O11.  A  kind  of  sugar  obtained 
■from  Eucalyptus  manna.  It  crystallizes  in  thin 
interlaced  needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine 
taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  but  very  soluble  in 
■boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Melitose  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right;  [a]=  +  102°.  It 
is  partly  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar  by 
yeast,  and  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric 
■solution. 

me-llt-ta,  s.  [Melissa.] 

me-llt'-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  melitt(is)  (q.  v.) ;  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Stachese. 
me-llt -tls,  s.  [Gr.  meUtta=&  bee.] 

Bot. :  Bastard-balm ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Melittidse.  Calyx  campanulate,  obviously 
two-lipped,  veined,  the  upper  lip  longer  than  the 
stamens,  which  are  didynamous,  ascending,  and 
parallel;  nutlets  smooth  or  reticulated.  Only 
known  species,  Melittis  melissophyllum ,  a  creamy 
white  plant  blotched  with  pink  or  purple. 

mel-i-tur  -I  a,  s.  j[Gr.  meli  (genit.  melitos)  = 
honey,  and  o«ron=urine.] 

Pathol. :  A  name  for  the  disease  otherwise  called 
Glucoheemia,  Glycosuria,  or  Saccharine  Diabetes. 


mel-I-zoph'-I-lus,  s.  [Gr.  melizo= to  sing,  and 
phileo= to  love.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  the 
reception  of  the  Dartford  Warbler.  Melizophilus 
dartfordiensis ,  and  first  published  in  his  Systematic 
Catalogue  (1816)  . 

*mell,  *melle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  mtter.)  [Meddle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  mix. 

2.  To  contend  in  fight ;  to  fight. 


B.  Trans. :  To  mix,  to  confuse,  to  confound. 


“Oft  began  .  .  .  wintry  storms  to  swell, 

As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  meli." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  43. 
meli  (1) ,  s.  [Mall.]  A  mallet,  a  maul. 

*mell  (2),  s.  [Lat.  mel;  Gr  .meli;  Ir  .mel;  Goth, 
s.]  Honey. 


miliths. 


*mell  (3),s.  [Mell,  n.]  (See  the  compound.) 
mell-supper,  subst.  Harvest  supper;  so  called 
because  the  master  and  servants  sat  promiscuously 
at  the  harvest-board.  (.Eng.) 

mel-lam'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.meZ(genit.melh's)=honey, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  amic  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 
mellamic-acid,  s.  [Euchkoic-acid.] 
mel-lam'-Ide,s.  [Eng.  mell(itic),  and  amide.'] 
C7i,eni. :  (C402)H4N2,  Mellitamide.  Obtained,  to¬ 
gether  with  mellitamic  acid  (according  to  Lim- 
pricht  and  Scheibler),  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
neutral  mellitate  of  ethyl, 
mel-lan,  s.  [Mellone.] 
mel  -lgi  ro'-§?L,  s.  [Mela  Rosa.] 
mel  -lay,  *mel-ley,  s.  [Melee.]  A  m6l6e,  a 
conflict,  a  struggle,  an  affray. 

*melle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Mell,  v.] 

*melle,  s.  [Mill.] 

*melled,  a.  [Eng.meZZ=honey ;  -eci.]  Honeyed; 
mixed  with  honey. 

*mel'-le-0us,  a.  [Lat.  melleus,  from  mel  (genit. 
mellis)  =honey.]  Of  the  nature  of  honey;  honey¬ 
like. 


“To  free  wax  from  the  yellow melleous  parts.” — Boyle: 
Works ,  v.  712. 

*mel'-ler,  s.  [Miller.] 

*mel’-ley,  s.  [Melee.] 

mel'-lic,  a.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis)  =  honey; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  honey ;  or  any¬ 
thing  honey-like. 

mellic-acid,  s.  [Mellitic  Acid.] 

*mel-lie,  s.  [Lat.  mel.]  Honey. 

“  From  the  makings  milk  and  mellie  flowes.” 

Davies:  Eclogue,  20. 

mel-llf -er-EL,  s.  pZ.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  mellifer= 
bearing  or  producing  honey :  meZ=honey,  and/ero= 
to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
tribe  Aculeata.  It  contains  the  bees.  The  same  as 
Apiaria:  and  Anthophila  (Flower-lovers).  There 
are  two  families,  Andrenidee  and  Apidse.  [Bee.] 
mel-llf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  mellifer;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -oms.]  [Mellifera.]  Producing  or  bearing 
honey. 

“And  [Canaan]  being  mountainous,  could  not  but 
abound  with  melliferous  plants  of  the  best  kind.” — Grew: 
Cosmo.  Sacra ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

mel-ll-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mellificatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mellifico=to  make  honey:  mel  (genit.  mellis)  — 
honey,  and/acio=to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of 
making  or  producing  honey. 

mel-llf ’-lfi-en§e,  s.  CEng.mellifluen(t) ;  -ce.]  A 
flow  of  sweetness ;  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

“The  pastoral  mellifluence  of  its  lyric  measure.” — War- 
ton.-  Milton.  (Pref.) 

mel-llf -lfi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  mellifluens,  from  mel 
(genit.  mellis)= honey,  and  fluens,  pr.  par.  of  fluo= 
to  flow.]  Flowing  with  honey;  flowing  smoothly 
and  sweetly. 

“  Gresset’s  clear  pipe  .  .  .  combines  in  one 
Each  former  bard’s  mellifluent  tone.” 

Cooper:  Apology  of  Aristippus,  Ep.  3. 

mel-llf -lfi-ent-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  mellifluent;  - ly .] 
In  a  mellifluent  manner;  smoothly,  flowingly. 

mel-llf -lfi-0us,  a.  [Latin  mellifluus ,  from  mel 
(genit.  mellis)— honey,  and  fluo=to  flow.]  Melliflu¬ 
ent. 

“  Wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  water’d  all  the  schools.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  277. 

IT  The  Mellifluous  Doctor:  A  title  given  to  St. 
Bernard  (1091-1153). 

mel-llf -lil-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mellifluous;  -ly.] 
In  a  mellifluous  manner;  mellifluently. 

fmel-llg'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  melligenus=honey- 
like:  mel  (genit.  mellis)  =  noney ,  and  grenws=kind.] 
Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  honey. 


mel-ll'-g5,  s.  [Lat.]  Honey-dew  (q.  v.)- 
mel'-ll-llte,  s.  [Melilite.] 
mel-lll'-b-quent,  a.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis)  — 
honey,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor= to  speak.] 
Speaking  sweetly. 

mel-llm  -lde,  s.  [Eng.  mell(itic),  and  imide.] 
Chem.:  C6(qo.’Nh)3  Mellitimide,  Paramide. 

An  amide  of  mellitic  acid,  obtained  by  the  dehy¬ 
dration  of  mellitate  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

mel-lIph'-?L-gan,  s.  [Meliphagan.] 
mel-llph  -g.-gous,  a.  [Meliphagous.] 
mel-llp' -6-119.,  fme-lip  -o-ng,,  subst.  [Lat.  mel 
(genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and  pono=  to  put,  place,  or 
lay.  Or  Gr.  meli ,  and  ponos= work.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  social  bees,  intermediate 
between  Apis  and  Bombus,  but  more  akin  to  the 
latter.  Mellipona  domestica,  a  Mexican  species, 
described  and  figured  by  Pierre  Huber,  builds  cells 
of  two  kinds,  some  small  cylindrical  ones  for  the 
larv®,  and  others  large  for  holding  honey;  the 
latter  are  intermediate  in  structure  between  the 
cells  of  the  humble  bee  and  the  hive  bee.  (For 
details  and  the  argument  thence  adduced  that 
what  may  be  called  the  mathematicalinstinctof  the 
hive  bee  arose  through  natural  selection,  see  Dar¬ 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1882) ,  p.  220.) 

mel-lls-syl'-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  melissa  (q.  v.) ; 
Gr.  A?/Ze=matter,  and  suff.  -ic  (Chem.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

mellissylic-alcohol,  s.  [Myricylic-alcohol]. 
mel-li-su'-gA,  fmel-l-su-g?.,  s.  [Latin  mel 
(genit.  mellis)— honey,  and  sugo—  to  suck.  In  words 
derived  from  the  Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis),  the  better 
spelling  is  with  the  double  l;  in  those  of  Greek 
origin,  from  meli  (genit.  melitos) ,  with  a  single  one.] 
Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Mellisuginse  (q.  v.).  Mellisuga  minima  is  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  only  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 
The  back  is  golden-green,  the  wings  and  tail  pur- 

§lish-brown,  the  lower  parts  whitish.  It  inhabits 
outh  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


mel-ll-su-gl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mellisug(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  humming-birds. 


mel'-lit,  s.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis)  phoney.] 
Farr. :  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a  horse’s  foot, 
cured  by  a  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

mel-li-tam'-Ic,  a.  [En g.  mellit(ic),  and  amic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

mellitamic-acid,  s. 


H2 

Chem. :  (C4O0) " 

H 


[Mellamide.] 


mel-lit  -a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  mellit(ic),  and  amide.] 
[Mellamide.] 


mel  -ll-tate,  s.  [Eng.  mellit(ic ) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  meUitic  acid. 


mellitate  of  aluminium,  s. 

Chem.:  C6(C0)r(A1203)2180H2.  It  occurs  native 
as  honeystone.  Its  color  is  honey-yellow,  and  it 
possesses  the  property  of  strong  double  refraction. 

mellitate  of  ammonium,  s. 

Chem.:  Cb(C0-NH40)690H2  (neutral  salt)  forms 
large  shining  crystals,  having  a  slight  acid  re¬ 
action. 


mel'-llte.s.  [Gr.  meZi=honey,  and  Zifli,os=stone.] 
Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  isolated 
octahedral  crystals,  and  in  nodules,  in  brown-coal 
at  Artern,  Thuringia,  at  Tula,  Russia,  and  other 
localities.  Hardness,  2-2‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  1'55- 
1‘65  ;luster,  resinous  ;color,  honey-yellow,  frequently 
brownish  ;  streak,  white  ;  transparent  to  translu¬ 
cent;  fracture,  conchoidal;  sectile.  Composition: 
Mellitic  acid,  40‘53;  alumina,  14’32 ;  water,  46’15. 

mel-llt’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mellit(e) ;  -ic.)  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  mellite ;  obtained  from  mellite. 
mellitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C12H6012=C6(C00H3).  A  sexabasic  acid 
obtained  from  native  mellite  or  honeystone.  It 
crystallizes  in  delicate  silky  needles,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  fusible  by  heat, 
and  tastes  strongly  acid.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral 
salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals, 
mellitic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  C4O2O.  This  is  probably  the  composition 
of  the  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alkalies,  produced  by  heating  chloride  of  mellityl 
with  mellitic  acid,  and  treating  the  product  witb 
water.  ( Watts.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  'jot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfilo,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 


mellitic-ethers 


mellitic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chemistry:  Mellitic  acid  forms  acid  mellitate 
'^6[co8c2H5)3  »  ancl  neutral  mellitate  Ce(COO 
C^H5)6  of  ethyl — the  former  by  heating  the  acid 
with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  mellitate  of  silver. 

mel-lit'-I-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  mellit{ic ),  and  imide.) 
[Mellimide.] 

mel’-liv-or-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin  met 
(genit.  mellis) = honey ,  and  voro= to  eat,  to  devour.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Rate],  or  Honey-badger.  A  genus  of 
arctoid  mammals,  family  Melidse.  Ashy  gray  on 
upper  surface,  black  beneath.  About  twenty-seven 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  takes  up  from 
four  to  five  inches.  The  dentition  is  interesting,  the 
molars  being  ]— ],  as  in  the  Felid®.  The  ratel  lives 
largely  on  bees,  which  it  tracks  to  their  nests,  and 
on  birds,  tortoises,  and  insects.  Two  species  are 
known :  Mellivora  capensis,  the  Cape  Ratel,  from 
South  Africa,  and  M.  indica,  the  Indian  Ratel. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills. 

xnel-lo'-cg,,  mel-lu  -co,  s.  [Peruvian  melloco, 
villuco.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Basellace®.  Melloca  tuberosa, 
called  also  Ullucus  tuberosa  [Etym.J  is  cultivated, 
under  the  name  of  Ocaquina,  for  its  tuberous  roots 
in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  They  were  tried 
in  Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  of  1846,  but 
proved  a  complete  failure.  {Loudon.) 
mel’-lone,  s.  [Eng.  mell{itic) ;  suff.  -one.] 
Chem.:  C9N12,  Mellan.  A  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  certain  cyanogen  com¬ 
pounds — e.  p.,  pseudo-sulpho-cyanogen  melam  and 
melamine.  [The  product  is  a  loose,  light  yellow, 
strongly-staining  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  cyanogen  and 
nitrogen. 

mel-lon-hy-dric,  a.  [English  mellon(e),  hy¬ 
drogen)  ,  ana  suff.  - ic .]  (See  the  compound.) 

mellonhydric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9N13H3,  Mellonide  of  hydrogen.  _  Ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  mellonide  of  mercury  in  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  precipitating  the  mercury  by 
means  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  driving  off  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid  by  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  possesses  a  strong  acid  taste, 
and  expels  carbonic  asid  from  carbonates  with 
effervescence. 

mel  -lon-Ideg,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  mellon{e) ;  pi.  suff. 
•ides.] 

Chem.:  C9N13M3,  compounds  of  the  alkalies  and 
metals  with  mellone.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  water.  Potassic  mellonide.  C9N23K3. 
forms  soft,  white,  very  slender  needles,  having  a 
silky  luster.  It  is  a  neutral  salt,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Two  acid  salts  are  also  known. 

mel-lo-phan-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  mel  (genit.  mellis)  — 
honey,  and  Gr.  phaino=to  appear.] 
mellophanic-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  CioH608.  A  tetrabasic  acid,  obtained  by 
heating  hydromellitic  acid,  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
anhydrous  crystalline  crusts,  melting  between  215° 
and  238°,  very  soluble  in  water;  it  yields  a  hydro- 
acid  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

mel'-low,  *mel-ow,  *mel-owe,  *mel-we,  a. 

[A  variant  of  A.  S.  mearu=soit,  tender;  cogn.  with 
)ut.  murw— soft,  tender;  mollig=sott;  malsch— 
soft,  tender;  M.  H.  Ger.  mar;  O.H.  Ger  .maro;  Lat. 
mollis— soft;  Greek  malakos— soft ;  Eng.  marrow , 
meal,  mild.) 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness ;  fully  ripe ;  pulpy,  tender. 
“Your  chekes  embolned  like  a  mellow  costard.” 

Ballad  imputed  to  Chaucer. 

2.  Soft,  loamy,  open;  easily  penetrated. 

“Fat  pasture,  mellow  glebe,  and  of  that  kind  what  can 
Give  nourishment  to  beast,  on  benefit  to  man.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  25. 

3.  Soft  to  the  senses ;  rich ;  delicate  to  the  ear, 
eye,  palate,  &c.  . 

4.  Toned  down  in  color;  soft  by  age. 

5.  Well-matured;  ripened  or  softened  by  years; 
jovial,  good-humored,  hearty. 

6.  Rendered  good-humored  or  warmed  by  liquor; 
genial,  jolly,  half-tipsy. 

*7.  Singing  sweetly  and  softly. 

“  The  mellow  bulfinch  answers  from  the  grove.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  605. 

mellow-toned,  a.  Having  a  soft,  sweet  tone. 
<Used  either  of  color  or  of  sound.) 
mel'-low,  *mel-lowe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mellow,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ripen,  to  mature;  to  soften  by  ripening  or 
Bge  ;  to  bring  to  maturity, 

“  My  riper  mellowed  yeeres  beginne  to  follow  on  as 
fast.”  Oascoigne:  A  Oloze  upon  a  Text. 
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2.  To  soften,  to  pulverize. 

‘‘To  plough  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December;  and  if 
the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they  do  not  plough 
it  again  till  April.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  To  soften  in  character ;  to  tone  down ;  to  mature 
to  perfection. 

“  Maturing  time 

But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  dull  the  sweets  of  rhyme.” 

Dryden:  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

4.  To  soften ;  to  render  soft  and  pleasing  to  the 
senses. 

“  At  first  tho  sound  by  distance  tame. 

Mellowed  along  the  waters  came.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  17. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  ripened  or  matured;  to  mature;  to 
come  to  perfection. 

.  2.  To  become  softened  or  toned  down ;  to  soften 
in  character. 

mel'-low-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mellow;  -ly.]  Iu  a 
mellow,  soft,  or  delicate  manner ;  softly. 

“See  it  by  moonlight,  when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o’er  its  palaces,  gardens,  and  shrines.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 
mel'-low-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mellow ;  -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mel¬ 
low  ;  ripeness,  maturity ;  softness  or  richness  to  the 
senses. 

“  My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  mellowness,  sweet¬ 
ness,  or  coldness,  singly.” — Digby.  Of  Bodies. 

2.  Art:  A  richness  of  tone  iu  an  old  picture;  an 
absence  of  harsh  coloring  in  a  new  one. 

mel-low-y,  a.  [Eng.  mellow ;  -y.]  Mellow,  soft, 
rich,  loamy. 

“  Whose  mellowy  glebe  doth  bear 
The  yellow  ripened  sheaf,  that  bendeth  with  the  ear.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  10. 

mel-lu’-CO,  s.  [Native  name.]  Ullucus  officinalis, 
a  South  American  tuberous-rooted  climber,  whose 
roots  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  pota¬ 
toes. 

me’-lo,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  melon— an  apple.] 
Zodl!':  Melon-shell ;  a  genus  of  prosobranchiate 
siphonostomatous  gasteropods,  family  Yolutid®. 
The  shell  is  large,  sub-oval,  inflated,  truncated  iu 
front,  with  a  short  spire,  the  apex  of  which  is 
obtuse  and  rounded ;  whorls  smooth.  The  columella 
has  several  oblique  plaits,  and  the  outer  lip  is  thin 
and  simple.  The  animals  are  ovo- viviparous.  About 
ten  species  are  known,  principally  from  New 
Guinea;  most  of  them  are  ornamented  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  colors;  the  living  shell  is  covered  with  a 
greenish-brown  epidermis.  The  foot  is  large  and 
thick ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles. 

mel-S-cac'-tl-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  melo- 
cact{us ) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cactace®,  having  flowers  of 
melon-like,  thatis,  of  globose  form. 

mel-o-cac'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  melo,  from  Gr.  melon= 
an  apple,  and  Lat.  cactus  (q.  v.) .] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melocacti- 
d®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  globose  or  conical  stem, 
having  rows  of  spores  at  intervals  and  flowers  at 
the  top  on  a  hemispherical  or  cylindrical  head. 
Distribution,  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  trop¬ 
ical  America.  Melocactus  communis  is  the  Turk’s, 
Englishman’s,  or  Pope’s  Head  Cactus.  The  head 
bearing  the  flower  is  red,  and  like  a  Turkish  fez  iu 
form. 

mel-S-can'-na,  s.  [Lat.  melo—  an  apple-shaped 
melon,  and  canna;  Gr.  kanna=  a  reed,  a  cane.] 

Bot. :  A  genusof  grasses,, sometimes calledBeesha. 
It  is  of  the  family  Bambusid®.  Melocanna  bambu - 
soides  is  the  common  gregarious  bamboo  of  Chitta¬ 
gong.  Gamble  says  that  it  has  an  edible  fruit,  and 
Prof.  Watt  that 4  ‘  its  fiber  is  well  adapted  for  paper¬ 
making.”  The  stems  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
long,  with  a  girth  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches. 
They  are  cut  and  used  for  mats  for  house-building, 
&c. 

me-lo’-chl-a,  s.  [From  Arab.  melochich=  a  salad- 
plant  {Corchorus  olitorius).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Byttneriacese,  or  Byttnere®, 
tribe  or  sub-tribe  Hermanne®.  Melochia  velutina 
is  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
Burmah,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  has  a 
strong  fiber,  made  in  the  Andaman  Islands  into 
turtle-nets. 

mel-6-co-t6n’,  *mel-6-c6-tone’,  mel-6-co- 
todn ' ,  s.  [  Sp.  melocoton=  a  peach  tree  grafted  into 
a  quince  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  from  Lat.  malum 
cotoneum  or  Cydonium— an  apple  of  Cydonia,  in 
Crete,  whence  it  came  ;  a  quince ;  Ital.  melocotogno 
—a  quince  tree.]  A  quince ;  a  large  kind  of  peach, 
me-lo'-de-fcn,  s.  [Melody.] 

JlTltSiC  * 

1.  A  wind-instrument  with  a  row  of  reeds  and 
operated  by  keys.  In  1846  a  method  of  drawing  air 
through  the  reeds  by  suction-bellows  was  patented. 


melody 

Pressure  on  the  key  drives  down  the  pin  and  the 
valve,  allowing  passage  to  the  air.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  accordeon. 

*2.  A  music-hail. 

*me-lod'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  melod{y ) ;  -ic.]  Of  the 
nature  of  melody ;  relating  to  or  composed  of  mel¬ 
ody  ;  melodious. 

me-lod’-i-cd,  me-lod-I-c6-s6,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Melodiously,  sweetly. 
me-lod’-I-con,  s.  [Melody.] 

Music:  An  instrument  made  of  steel  bars  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale,  struck 
With  hammers  held  in  the  hand. 

me-lod’-Ics,  s.  [Melodic.]  That  branch  of  the 
science  of  music  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  melody 
and  the  pitch  of  tones. 

mel-6-di’-nus,  s.  [N amed  by  Foster  from  Greek 
melon=  an  apple,  and  dine— a  whirling  round,  from 
the  twining  nature  of  these  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynace®  (q.  v.) ,  tribe  Caris- 
se®.  Melodinus  monogynus  is  a  climbing  plant, 
with  a  woody  stem,  growing  in  India.  It  bears  a 
pulpy  fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

me-lo'-di-o-graph,  s.  [Eng.  melody ,  and  Greek 
grapho= to  write.]  An  instrument  for  recording  a 
piece  of  music  as  played,  by  recording  the  keys 
touched  by  the  performer. 

me-lo'-di-ous,  a.  [Fr.  mSlodieux,  from  melodie 
=melody  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  melodioso ;  Port,  rnelo- 
diozo.]  Containing  melody  ;  characterized  by  mel¬ 
ody  :  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  musical,  harmonious. 

“Those,  who  in  their  course, 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  so v’ reign  throne 
Alternate.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  656. 

me-lo  -di-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  melodious;  -ly.] 
In  a  melodious  manner ;  musically. 

me-15  -di-ons-ness,  s.  [Eng.  melodious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  melodious  ;  melody, 
musicalness,  harmoniousness. 

mel'-o-dist,  s.  [Eng.  melod{y );  -ist;  Fr ,m6lo- 
diste ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  melodista.] 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  melodies. 

2.  A  collection  of  melodies,  tunes,  or  songs. 

mel’-0-dIze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  melod{y) ;  - ize .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  melodious. 

“Whose  murmurs  melodize  my  song.” 

Langhom:  Ode  to  the  Liver  Eden. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose  or  sing  melodies, 
mel'-o-dra-ma,  *mel'-6-drame,  s.  [Fr.  milo- 

drame= acting  with  songs;  Gr.  melos=a  song,  and 
drama=&n  action,  a  drama  (q.v.).] 

1.  Orig.:  A  dramatic  piece  in  which  the  interest 
is  heightened  by  the  character  of  the  vocal  or  in¬ 
strumental  musio  accompanying  certain  situations. 
The  melodrama  is  of  French  invention  ;  the  subjects 
are  generally  of  a  romantic  character,  illustrated 
with  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery,  and  having 
serious  and  sensational  incidents.  Although  some¬ 
times  confounded  with  the  opera,  it  differs  from 
that  higher  class  of  work  insomuch  that  the  action, 
is  carried  od  in  speaking  and  not  in  recitative  and 
aria.  [Opeea.] 

2.  Now:  A  play  of  strong  situations,  resembling 
both  the  domestic  and  the  sensational  drama,  and 
characterized  more  by  bold  coloring  than  artistic 
finish.  The  more  thrilling  passages  are  accentuated 
by  musical  accompaniments  known  as  the  “  hur¬ 
ries,”  the  only  relic  of  theoriginal  musical  character 
of  the  melodrama.  This  form  of  drama  is  aban¬ 
doned  to  second-rate  theaters,  and  the  word  is  often 
used  to  signify  a  strained  and  unnatural  play. 

mel-6-dra-mat-ic,  mel-o-dra-mat'-lc-al,  a. 
[Gr.  melos=  a  song,  and  Eng.  dramatic,  dramatical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  melodrama ;  having  the  nature 
of  a  melodrama. 

mel-6-dr 3,-mat  -Ic-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  melodrct- 
matical;  - ly .]  In  a  melodramatic  manner  ;  like  an 
actor  in  a  melodrama. 

“The  Honorable  Samuel  Slumkey  .  .  .  melodramat¬ 
ically  testified  by  gestures  to  the  crowd  his  ineffaceable 
obligation  to  the  Eatanswill  Gazette.” — Dickens:  PickuneH 
Papers,  ch.  xiii. 

mel-6-dram’-g.-tIst,  s.  [English  melodrama; 
t  connective;  -isf.]  One  who  writes  melodramas; 
one  who  is  versed  in  melodrama, 
mel-o-drame,  s.  [Melodeama.] 
mel’-6-dy,  *mel-o-die,  s.  [Fr.  m&lo&ie,  from 
Lat.  melodia;  Gr.  melodia,  from  melos  —  a  song, 
music,  and  ode= a  song,  an  ode;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Itah 
melodia.]  [Ode.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession  of  sweet  and  agree¬ 
able  sounds ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  music,  harmony. 

“  While  this  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 


{XH1,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  — £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$i,  d$l. 
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melody-organ 
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melt 


II.  Music: 

!•  An  agreeable  succession  of  simple  sounds,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  and  so  regu¬ 
lated  as  to  give  a  pleasing  effect,  or  to  be  expressive 
of  some  kind  of  sentiment.  It  is  often  founded  on 
relative  harmonies,  and  yet  is  completely  distin¬ 
guished  from  harmony  by  not  needing  the  addition 
of  parts  to  make  it  perfect. 

2.  The  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece ;  the  leading 
theme  or  themes  in  a  musical  composition, 
melody-organ,  melody-harmonium,  s. 

Music :  A  small  organ  harmonium  so  constructed 
that  the  upper  note  of  the  chords  played  is  louder 
than  the  rest  of  the  sounds. 

mel’-0-e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  Agassiz  leaves  it 
an  open  question  ;  McNicoll  gives  Gr.  meZos=black, 
and  Brande  suggests  Gr.  mele—a  probe.] 

Entom. :  Oil  beetle ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Meloldse  ( q.  v.).  One  or  two  species  are  common 
on  hedgebanks  in  spring.  Wing-cases  short,  color 
blue-black,  abdomen  full,  and  general  appearance 
greasy.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  the  larvae  when  hatched  attach  themselves  to 
bees  of  various  species, .  whence  their  popular  name 
Bee-lice.  The  Active  s.ix-footed  larva  changes  into 
a  fleshy  cylindrical  grub,  with  less  aborted  legs  and 
stronger  j  aws  than  the  corresponding  stage  of  Sitaris 
(q.  v.). 

mel  -6-graphj  s.  [Gr.  melos=  a  song,  and  grapho 
=to  write.]  _  An  instrument  invented  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  down  melodies  when  played  upon  a 
pianoforte.  It  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use, 
as  its  action  is  imperfect. 

mel'-6-Id,s.  [Meloid^:.]  Any  individual  of  the 
family  Meloidee  (q.  v.). 

me-16-I-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  meZo(e) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom,.:  A  family  of  heteromerous  beetles;  the 
larvae  are  parasitic  on  other  insects,  chiefly  hymen- 
optera.  Principal  genera :  MeloS,  Sitaris,  Epicauta, 
Macrobasis,  Rhipiphorus,  Homia,  and  Rhipidius. 

mel-6-lon-tha,  s.  [Gr.  melolonthe= a  beetle  or 
cockchafer:  meloo= to  explore,  and  onthos=dung. 
(McNicoll.)'] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  typical 
of  the  group  Melolonthides  (q.  v.).  Melolontha  vul¬ 
garis  is  the  well-known  Common  Cockchafer  (q.  v.). 
The  larva  takes  two  years  to  complete  its  growth, 
ten  months  of  which  are  passed  in  hibernation  ;  the 
pupa  state  lasts  eight,  and  that  of  the  adult  insect 
nearly  four  months,  of  which  rather  less  than 
twenty  days  is  passed  in  the  free  state,  depositing 
its  ova.  It  is  active  only  in  the  twilight.  Its  favor¬ 
ite  food  is  the  foliage  of  oak  and  elms. 

tmel-o-lon’-thi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melolon - 
th(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Entom.:  In  older  classifications,  a  family  of 
lamellicorn  beetles,  sub-section  Phyllophagi.  At 
first  it  contained  three  genera:  Melolontha,  Rhi- 
zotrogus,  and  Sorica ;  to  which  Latreille  added 
Dasyus,  Macrodactylus,  Diphucephala,  Plectris, 
Ceraspis,  and  Areoda.  [Melolonthides,  Melo- 

LONTHINiE.] 

2.  Palccont.:  The  family  has  existed  since  the 
time  of  the  Lias. 

tmel-o-lon’-thl-dan,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  melo- 
lonthid(ce) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 


native  of  the  Kalmuck  country  (in  Tartary).  De 
Candolle  considered  it  to  come  from  the  valleys 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  those  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  It  was  early  cultivated.  It  was  so  in 
Egypt  [21.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sikuos 
of  Theophrastus,  the  sikuos  pepon  of  Hippocrates, 
the  pepon  of  Dioscorides,  the  melopepo  of  Galen 
(the  name  being  given  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
apple),  and  the  melo  of  Pliny.  Till  lately  the  plant 
was  called  musk-melon,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cit- 
rullus  vulgaris ,  water-melon  (q.  v.).  The  variety 
having  the  fruit  with  green  flesh  is  preferred; 
others  have  white,  red,  or  salmon-colored  pulp. 

2.  Script.:  Heb.  abhattichhim,  Num.  xi.  5,  seems 
to  be  correctly  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  melon. 
Dropping  the  plural  termination,  im,  the  word  is 
like  the  Arabic  but  ikh— the  melon. 


[  Gr.  melos= a  cheek,  and  Eng. 


melon-fruit,  s. 


Bot.:  Carica  papaya,  the  West  India  Papaw. 
Called  also  Tree-melon.  (Bartlett.) 


A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Melo- 
lonthid® ;  as,  of  Melolonthidan  affinities. 


B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Melolonthidee. 


mel-o-lon'-thI-de§,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melo- 
lonth(a) ;  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  group  of  the  sub-family 
Melolonthin®  (q.  v.).  Genera:  Melolontha,  Rhizo- 
trogus,  and  Polyphjdla. 

mel-o-lon-thln,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  melo- 
lonth(a) ;  -in.) 

Ohem.:  CSH12N2SO3.  A  crystallizable  body,  ob¬ 
tained  together  with  leucine,  sarcine,  and  xanthine, 
from  the  bodies  of  the  common  cockchafer  ( Melo¬ 
lontha  vulgaris),  30  lbs.  of  cockchafers  yielding 
only  1*5  grm.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  silky  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  proof  spirit,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  the  alkalies 
and  in  acids.  It  is  colorless,  scentless,  and  tasteless, 
grates  between  the  teeth,  and  does  not  lose  weight 
at  100°. 

mel-o-lon-thl-nse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  melo- 
onth(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.  •  A  sub-family  of  Scarabeid®,  or  True 
Lamellicorn  Beetles,  legion  Pleurostictica.  The 
chief  groups  are:  Hoplides,  Sericides,  Macrodac- 
tylides,  and  Melolonthides. 

mel'-Sn,  *mel-oun,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp .melon;  Port. 
melao;  Ital.  mellone,  all  from  Lat.  melo ;  Gr.  melon 
=an  apple  or  any  tree  fruit.] 

1.  Bot.,  Hort.,  die. :  Cucumis  melo.  Linnaeus,  who 
discriminated  it  from  others  of  the  genus  by  tbe 
angular  points  of  the  leaves  being  rounded  off  and 
its  torulose.  i.  e..  knotted,  fruit,  says  that  it  is  a 


tmelon-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Irregularly  spherical  with  projecting  ribs, 
as  the  stem  of  Cactus  melocactus.  A  bad  term. 
(Lindley.) 

melon-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Melo  (q.  V.). 

melon-thick,  s. 

Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Melocactus  com¬ 
munis. 

melon-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  common  to  any  of  the  Melocactidee, 
but  more  especially  applied  to  the  genus  Melocac¬ 
tus. 

melon-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Papaw  (q.  v.). 

me-lon-e-met’-In,  s.  [Eng.  melon ;  emet(ic),  and 
suff.  -in  ( Chem .).] 

Chem. :  An  emetic  principle  contained  in  the  root 
of  the  melon,  Cucumis  melo. 

mel-6-nid-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., dimin.  of  Lat. 
melo— an  apple.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  fruit 
called  by  Lindley  Pomum,  of  which  the  apple  is 
type.  [Pome.] 

me-lon'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  melo,  genit.  meloni(s ), 
and  forma=  form.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Melon-shaped.  (Treas.  of 
Botany.) 

mel  -6-nite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Melones  mine, 
where  it  was  first  found.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  particles,  with  a 
granular  and  foliated  structure.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral,  with  basal  cleavage.  Luster,  me¬ 
tallic;  color,  reddish-white;  streak,  dark  gray. 
Composition:  Tellurium,  76'49;  nickel,  23‘51— 1(KJ ; 
formula,  Ni2Te3.  Found  among  the  ores  of  the 
Melones  and  Stanislaus  mines,  California. 

mel-o-nI’-te§,  s.  [Greek  melon= an  apple;  suff. 
- ites  (Palccont.).] 

Palccont.:  A  genus  of  Echinoid®,  family  Peri- 
schoechinid®.  The  ambulacral  areas  consist  of  ten 
rows  of  plates.  Found  in  the  marine  carboniferous 
rocks. 

mel-o-n^c'-ter-ls,  s.  [Gr.  melon=  tree-fruit,  and 
nykteris—u  bat.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  Pteropidae,  allied  to  Macro- 
glossus,  from  Duke  of  York  Island,  off  the  north¬ 
east  of  Guinea.  It  contains  a  single  species, 
Melonycteris  melanops. 

me-loph'-9,-gus,  s.  [Gr.  melon— a  sheep,  and 
phagein= to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  parasitic 
on  sheep,  tribe  Pupipara,  family  Hippoboscid®. 
Melophagus  ovinus,  the  Sheep-tick,  is  a  well-known 
species.  There  are  no  wings,  and  the  abdomen  is 
widened  posteriorly.  Called  also  Melophila  ovinus 
(ovinaf). 

♦me-loph-o-nlst,  s.  [Greek  melos— a  song,  and 
p7ione=sound.]  A  singer  of  melodies. 

“As  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  melophonists." — Thack¬ 
eray:  A  Dinner  in  the  City. 

mel-o-pl-an'-o,  s.  [Gr.  melos=  a  song,  and  Eng. 
piano  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  An  invention  by  which  sustained  sounds 
can  be  produced  on  a  pianoforte.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  small  hammers  set  into  very  rapid  vibra¬ 
tion  by  the  winding  up  of  a  spring.  When  a  note  is 
struck  and  held  down,  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  causes  a  continuous  vibration 
of  the  string  which  is  of  a  mostcharming  character. 
An  admirable  crescendo  is  obtained  by  the  ingen¬ 
ious  plan  of  raising  the  hammers  gradually  farther 
from  the  string,  the  force,  of  course,  being  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  distance  they  have  to  fall.  The  melo- 
piano  was  invented  by  Caldara  of  Turin  in  1870. 

mel-o-plas'-tlc,  subst.  [Gr.  melos— a.  cheek,  and 
Eng.  plastic.] 

Sura.:  Pertaining  to  meloplasty  (q.v.). 


mel’-6-plas-ty,s. 

plasty.] 

Surg. :  The  art  or  operation  of  restoring  a  cheek 
which  has  been  destroyed  partially  or  wholly. 

mel-o-pce'-l-U,  S.  [Gr.  melopoiia,  from  melos= 
a  song,  and  poieo— to  make.] 

1.  Music  in  general. 

2.  The  art  or  system  of  making  a  tune  or  melos. 
In  this  sense  it  is  said,  by  Aristides  Quintilianus, 
to  be  of  three  kinds  with  reference  to  the  pitch, 
namely,  hypatoeides,  mesoeides,  and  netoeides. 

me-lop'-slte,  s.  [Gr.  melon= apple,  and  opson= 
flesh ;  Ger.  melopsit.] 

Min.:  A  massive,  translucent,  greenish  mineral, 
with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  texture  like  the  pulp 
of  an  apple.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  with  some  impurities.  It  belongs  to  the 
group  of  Clays. 

me-ld-psit'-ta-ciis,  subst.  [Lat.  melo=  an  apple¬ 
shaped  melon,  and  psittacus—&  parrot.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Psittacidee,  sub-family  Pla- 
tycercin®,  Parakeets.  Melopsittacus  undulatus  is 
a  small  parakeet  with  a  melodious  voice,  found  in 
flocks  in  Australia.  They  nestle  in  the  hollows  of 
eucalypti. 

mel'-6-sSu-rus,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  Gr. 
sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palccont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  family 
Microsauria  (q.  v.),  founded  by  von  Meyer  on  re¬ 
mains  of  Melosaurus  uralensis  from  the  Permian  of 
Orenburg.  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report ,  xliv.  165.) 

tme-lo’-sis,  s.  [Gr.  rneldsis—a  prohing,  from  meld 
=a  probe.] 

Surg.:  (See  etym.) 

mel-6-type,  s.  [First  element  doubtful;  Eng. 
type.] 

Phot.:  A  process  in  photography  in  which  a  dark 
chamber  is  not  used,  and  the  pictures  are  developed 
at  a  subsequent  convenient  time. 

Mel-pom -e-ne,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Ant iq. :  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  tragedy, 
of  which  the  poets  made  her 
the  inventress,  and  was  com¬ 
monly  represented  as  veiled, 
and  holding  in  her  hand  a  tragic 
mask.  Her  instrument  was  the 
lyre.  By  the  river-god  Achelous, 

Melpomene  became  the  mother 
of  the  Sirens.  [Muse,  Siren.] 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  18.] 
mel’-r6§e,  subst.  [Latin mel 

—  honey,  and  rosa  =  a  rose.] 

Honey  of  roses. 

melt  (pa.  t.  *molt,  melted, 
pa.  par.  *molten,  melted) ,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [A.  S.  meltan  (pa.  t. 

mealt)7] 

A.  Transitive:  , 

I.  Lit. :  To  reduce  from  a  MelP°mene- 
solid  to  a  liquid  state  by  the  application  of  heat; 
to  make  liquid,  to  liquefy,  to  dissolve,  to  fuse. 

“When  the  sun  doth  melt  their  snow.” 

„  , .  ,  Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,218. 

II.  Figuratively: 


.1.  To  soften  to  tenderness,  as  by  a  warming  oe 
kindly  influence ;  to  make  susceptible  to  kindly  and 


generous  influences,  as  to  love,  pity,  tenderness, 
commiseration,  &c. 

“Nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee.” 

Shakesp.  ,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  waste  or  wear  away;  to  dissipate. 

“  Tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away.” 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  become  liquefied  or  liquid ;  to  be  changed 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  as  by  the  application 
ot  heat;  to  liquefy,  to  dissolve. 

“He  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted.”— Psalm  x  lvi.  6. 

2.  To  be  dissolved  or  dissipated ;  to  lose  form  and 
substance ;  to  vanish. 

“  What  seemed  corporal 
Melted,  as  breath  into  the  wind.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  8. 

3.  To  disappear  or  go  away  gradually;  to  fade 
away.  (Usually  followed  by  away,) 

“  The  host  which  had  been  the  terror  of  Scotland  melted 
fast  away."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

.  1-  To  pass  imperceptibly  from  one  thing  or  state 
into  another ;  to  blend. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  mild  or  kindly  influences,  as 

love,  pity,  tenderness,  &c.;  to  become  softened, 
tender,  or  feeling.  ^ 

“I should  melt  at  an  offender’s  tears.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  be  broken,  to  fail,  to  give  way,  to  sink. 

“  Wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  water.  — Joshua  vii.  6. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whSt,  mil,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  p5t" 

or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s&n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


meltable 
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memento 


melt  -3,  ble,  a.  [Eng.  melt;  - able .3  Capable  of 
being  melted ;  fusible,  liquefiable. 

“  Iron  is  the  most  impure  of  all  metals,  hardly  meltable'’ 
— Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  253. 

melt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  melt;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  melts  metals,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  softens,  breaks,  or  subdues. 

“  Thou  melter  of  strong  minds.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  False  One,  ii.  3. 
melt  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Melt.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally; 

1.  Making  liquid,  fusing,  dissolving. 

2.  Becoming  liquid. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Softening,  affecting,  moving. 

“As  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs.”  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  3. 

2.  Becoming  soft,  tender,  or  feeble;  effeminate, 
gentle. 

“  To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valor 
The  melting  spirits  of  women.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

3.  Feeling  or  showing  tenderness. 

“A  hand 

Opens  as  day  for  melting  charity.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  liquid;  the  state  of 
becoming  liquid ;  fusing. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  softening  or  making  tender; 
the  state  of  becoming  softened  or  tender. 

“All  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart.” 

Hamilton:  To  a  Yonng  Lady. 

melting-furnace,  s.  A  foundry  cupola,  or  a 
glassmaker’s  furnace. 

melting-point,  s.  That  point  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  at  which  a  substance  becomes  fused.  [Fusing- 
point,  Thermometer.] 

Melting  Point  of  Metals:  Aluminum,  1,292°;  antimony, 
797°;  arsenic,  365°;  bismuth,  507.2°;  cadmium,  608°;  co¬ 
balt,  2,192° ;  copper,  1,995'8° ;  gold,  2,485'8°;  indium,  848'8°; 
iron,  wrought,  2,786°;  iron,  cast, 2, 192°;  iron,  steel,  2,652°; 
lead,  617°;  magnesium,  455°;  mercury,  — 40°;  nickel,  2,912°; 

f  otassium,  143‘6°;  platinum,  4,712°;  silver,  1,904°;  sodium, 
72  8°;  tin,  455°;  zinc,  773'6°. 

melt  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [En g. melting;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  melting  manner ;  so  as  to  melt  or  soften. 

2.  By  the  process  of  melting ;  like  something  melt¬ 
ing. 

Tmelt'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  melting;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  melting;  the 
power  of  melting  or  softening. 

2.  Capability  of  being  melted  or  softened. 

“  Give  me,  O  thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a  tender¬ 
ness  and  meltingness  of  heart.” — Whole  Duty  of  Man:  Col¬ 
lect  for  Charity. 

mel-tith,  s.  [Prob.  for  mele-tide  (q.  v.).)  Meal¬ 
time. 

mel  -ton,  s.  [From  Melton,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  it  is  made.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  for  coating. 

mel  -ur-sus,  s.  [Lat.  mel— honey,  and  ursus=a 
bear.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ursid®,  or  a  sub-genus  of  Ursus. 
Melursus  or  Ursus  labiatus  is  the  Sloth-bear  of 
India.  [Sloth-bear.] 
mel'-vie,  V.  t.  [Meal.]  To  soil  with  meal. 

“  Sma’  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing!” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

tttel-Wel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  kind  of 
cod. 

me-lyr’-I-dae  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
melyr(is),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  pentamerous  beetles,  tribe 
Malacodermata,  or,  according  to  Latreille,  of  Ser- 
ricornes.  The  body  is  generally  narrow  and  elon¬ 
gated,  the  antennae  serrated,  or,  in  the  males,  even 
pectinated;  the  articulations  of  the  tarse  entire. 
They  are  generally  of  metallic  color,  and  sometimes 
hairy.  They  are  very  agile  insects,  found  on  flowers 
and  leaves. 

me-lyr’-I-de§  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mely- 
ris;  Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Latreille  and  Cuvier,  the 
third  tribe  of  Malacodermi.  They  include  under  it 
the  genera  Melyris,  Malachius,  Dasytes,  Zygia,  and 
Pelocophorus.  [Malachius.] 

mel-^-ri’-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  maly(ris);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  .  ,  .  , 

Entom. :  According  to  Swamson,  a  sub-family  of 
Cantharid®.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  modern 
family  Melyrid®  (q.  v.). 


me-lyr'-is  (yr  as  iir),  s.  [Greek  molouris  of 
Nicander,  molyris  of  Suidas,  and  melouris  of  the 
Entomologicum  Magnum.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Melyrin®,  and  the  family  Melyrid®.  The  antennae 
thicken  insensibly  without  forming  a  knob.  They 
are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

mem.,  s.  [A  contract,  of  memorandum  (q.  v.).] 
A  word  placed  as  a  note  before  something  to  aid 
the  memory. 

mem'-ber,  *mem-bre,  s.  [Fr.  membre,  from  Lat. 
membrum=a  limb,  a  member  of  the  body;  Ital. 
membro;  Sp.  &  Port,  miembro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  an  animal  body  capable  of  perform¬ 

ing  a  distinct  office ;  a  limb,  a  vital  organ. 

“  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.” — 1  Cor¬ 
inthians  xii.  14. 


2.  A  part  of  an  aggregate  or  whole ;  as — 

(1)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  period;  a  head,  a 
clause. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  persons  constituting  a 
society,  association,  community,  &c. ;  an  indi¬ 
vidual  forming  part  of  an  association;  specif.,  one 
who  represents  a  county  or  town  in  parliament. 

“He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  member  for  Ayrshire.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.:  A  molding,  either  as  a  cornice  of  five 
members,  or  a  base  of  three  members,  and  applied 
to  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  building. 

2.  Alg. :  Each  part  of  an  equation  connected  by 
the  sign  of  equality.  The  one  on  the  left  is  called 
the  first  member,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  the 
second  member. 

IT  Member  of  Parliament:  [I.  2  (2),  &  Parlia¬ 
ment.] 

mem-bered,  a.  [Eng.  member;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  members  or  limbs;  used 
in  composition ;  as,  big-memhered. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  when  its  legs 
are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  to  that  of  the  bird 
itself. 

mem’-ber-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  member;  -ship.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  member. 

“  No  advantages  from  external  church  membership  .  .  . 
can  of  themselves  give  a  man  confidence  towards  God.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1L 

2.  The  members  of  a  body,  society,  or  association 
collectively. 

mem-bra§  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  membrac(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  homopterous  insects,  of  the 
order  Rhyncota,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
forms  which  the  prothorax  assumes.  There  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  posterior  part,  wholly  or  partially  cover¬ 
ing  the  abdomen  and  wings..  The  typical  genus 
Membracis  (q.  v.)  and  Bocidium  are  American; 
Centrotus  and  Gargara  are  common  in  Europe. 

mem-bra -fis,  s.  [Greek  membrax  (genit.  mem- 
brakos)—a  kind  of  cicada.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mem- 
bracidee  (q.  v.).  Chief  species,  Membracis  elevata 
and  M.  concuta. 


mem-bra-na,  s.  [Lat.=a  membrane,  a  skin, 
from  membrum=&  limb,  a  member  of  the  body.] 
Anat. :  A  membrane.  There  are  a  membrana 
sacciformis,  a  membrana  limitans,  &c. 


membrana  nictitans,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  eye.  It  constitutes  the  third  eyelid  of  birds, 
and  occurs  also  in  some  fishes,  amphibians,  and 
mammals,  but  is  rudimentary  in  man  and  monkeys. 
In  human  anatomy  it  is  called  plica  semilunaris. 


membrana  tympani,  s. 

Anat. :  The  drum  of  the  ear. 
mem-bra-na’-fe-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  membran(a); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  heteropterous  insects  of  the 
order  Rhyncota.  Antenn®  four-jointed,  rostrum 
three-jointed,  inclosed  in  a  channel,  tarsi  two- 
jointed.  Ocelli  generally  absent.  In  the  majority 
the  antenn®  are  thickened  or  clavate.  Chief  gen¬ 
era  :  Acanthia  (Cimex),  Aradus,  Tingis,  Monanthia, 
and  Syrtis. 

mem-br^-na'-ceous  (ce  assh),a.  [Lat.  mem- 
branaceus,  from  membrana— a  membrane  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  Membranous  (q.  v.). 

“Consider  its  variety,  suited  in  various  foods,  some 
membranaceous,  agreeable  to  the  frugivorous  or  carniv¬ 
orous  kind.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

mem'-brane,  s.  [Membrana.] 

Anat. :  An  expansion  of  any  tissue  in  a  thin  and 
wide  layer.  Bichat  divides  them  into  serous, 
mucous,  and  fibrous  membranes.  Among  the  most 


important  membranes  in  the  body  are  those  of  the 
brain:  viz.,  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  the  pia 
mater  and  the  falx.  [Meningitis.] 

If  (1)  Additional  membrane : 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Brown  to  the  quintine 
of  the  ovule. 

(2)  Arachnoid  membrane :  [Arachnoid.] 

(3)  Schneiderian  membrane:  [Schneiderian 
Membrane.] 

(4)  Undulating  membranes : 

ZoOl.:  Simple  membranous  bands,  one  margin 
only  of  which  is  attached,  the  other  being  free  and 
exhibiting  an  undulatory  motion.  They  are  allied 
to  and  answer  the  same  purpose  as  cilia.  They  are 
stated  to  occur  on  the  spermatozoa  of  salamanders 
and  tritons,  and  in  the  water  vessels  of  some 
Annelids,  Infusoria,  and  Rotatoria.  (Griffith  and 
Henfrey.) 

membrane-bones,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Bones  found  in  ganoid  and  teleo- 
stean  fishes ;  they  have  their  origin,  not  in  cartilage, 
but  in  membraneous  connective  tissue. 

“The  different  kinds  of  these  membrane-bones  occur 
with  greater  or  less  constancy  throughout  this  sub-order.” 
— Gunther  ■  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  84. 

mem-bra -ne-ous,  a.  [Membranous.] 

mem-bra-nlf  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  membrana  =  a 
membrane  ;  fero=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -o ms.]  Having  or  producing  membranes. 

mem-bra -nl-form,  adj.  [Latin  membrana  —  a 
membrane,  and  forma=  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  membrane  or  parchment. 

mem  bra-nlp  -or-a,  s.  r  Latin  membrana  =  a 
membrane,  and  porws=  a  channel,  a  passage.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mem- 
braniporid®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Paloeont. :  Species  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

mem-bra-nl-por-l-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mem- 
branipor(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa.  The 

polyzoon,  which  is  calcareous,  or  partly  horny, 
partly  calcareous,  is  composed  of  horizontal  cells 
contiguous  to  each  other.  The  species  grow  on 
shells,  corals,  &c.  Genera:  Membranipora,  Le- 
pralia,  &c.  1 

2.  Paloeont.:  The  family  has  existed  from  Pal®- 
ozoic  times  till  now. 

fmem-bra-nol  -o  gjf,  subst.  [Lat.  membrana— a 
membrane,  and  Gr.  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  membranes ;  the  science  which  treats  of 
membranes. 

mem'-bra-nous,  *mem-bra’-ne-ous,  adj.  [Fr, 

membraneux ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  membranoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  mem¬ 
brane  ;  resembling  a  membrane. 

2.  Bot. :  Thin  and  semi-transparent,  like  a  fine 
membrane,  as  is  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  mosses. 
It  is  non-development  of  parenchyma  which  makes 
the  leaves  of  some  plants  membranous.  (Lindley.) 

membranous  cellular-tissue,  s. 

Bot.:  Cellular  tissue  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
cells  are  composed  solely  of  membrane, 
membranous-labyrinth,  s. 

Anat. :  Membranous  structures  inside  the  osseous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  having  spread  over  them 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

mem-e-9^1'-e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  memecyl(on) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melastomace®. 
me-meq'-f-lbn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  memekylon; 
mimaiky Ion— the  edible  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  There 
is  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  between  the 
Arbutus  and  the  Memecylon.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Memecyle® 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
entire  leaves,  with  a  prominent  midrib  and  clusters 
of  small  bluish  flowers.  About  fifty  species  are 
known.  Memecylon  edule  is  found  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Tenasserim,  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  Its  berries, 
though  somewhat  astringent,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India.  Prof.  Watt  says  that  a  cold  infu¬ 
sion  of  the  leaves  yields  a  yellow  dye,  largely  used 
in  India  along  with  saffron-wood  and  myrobolans, 
also  as  an  auxiliary  with  chayroot  (Oldenlandia 
umbellata)  in  producing  a  red  dye. 

me-men.-to,  s.  [Lat. = remember,  be  mindful: 
2d  pers.  sing,  imper.  of  mem-ini— to  remember.] 
A  hint,  a  suggestion,  a  memorial ;  anything  to  keep 
up  or  awaken  memory. 

memento  mori,/>ftr.  [Lat.]  Remember  death. 
Used  also  substantively,  as  in  the  example,  of  any 
emblem  of  mortality.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  wear,  trinkets  on  which  skulls,  and  sometimes 
appropriate  mottoes,  were  painted  or  engraved,  as 
reminders  of  the  close  of  life. 

“I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a 
death’s  head  or  a  memento  mori.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 


b6il,  b<5y;  p6ut,  J<5wl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 
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mem  -in-ng,  mem-i'-ng,  s.  [Ceylonese.] 

ZoOl. :  Tragulus  memina,  a  deerlet  about  the  size 
of  a  rabbit.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon. 

mem'-oir  (oir  as  war),  s.  [Fr.  mSmoire,  from 
Lat.  memoria— memory  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  memorial  account ;  a  history  composed  from 
personal  experience  ana  memory ;  an  account  of 
transactions  in  which  the  narrator  bore  a  part ;  an 
account  of  matters  connected  with  some  period  of 
history,  but  less  full  and  formal  than  a  history 
proper. 

“There  is  not  in  any  author  a  computation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any  memoirs 
from  whence  it  might  be  collected.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  .A  biographical  notice,  whether  written  by  the 
subject  himself  or  by  another;  a  biography  or 
autobiography ;  recollections  of  one’s  life.  ( Fre¬ 
quently  in  the  plural:  as,  “  Grant’s  Memoirs.”) 

“To  write  his  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs 
High  schemes  of  government,  and  plans  of  wars.” 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare. 

3.  An  account  of  something  worth  notice  or 
remembering ;  a  record  of  investigations  or  dis¬ 
coveries  on  any  subject,  especially  a  communication 
to  a  learned  society  on  some  point  or  subject  of 
scientific  interest. 

tmem'-6ir-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  memoir;  -ism.']  The 
writing  of  memoirs ;  memoirs. 

“Reducing  that  same  memoirism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  into  history.” — Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  ii.  242. 

tmem’-dir-ist,  s.  [Eng.  memoir;  -ist.]  A  writer 
of  a  memoir  or  memoirs. 

mem-Sr-g-bll’-I-g,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  mem- 
ora6ih's=memorable  (q.  v.).]  Things  remarkable  or 
worthy  to  be  remembered  or  recorded. 

mem-or-g-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  memorable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  memorable ;  memor¬ 
ableness. 

“Many  events  of  local  memorability." — Southey:  The 
Doctor,  ch.  xlvii. 

mem-or-g-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  memora- 
bilis ,  from  memoro  —  to  commemorate ;  memor= 
mindful.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Worthy  to  be  remembered;  notable, 
remarkable,  distinguished;  worthy  of  memory. 

“  On  this  memorable  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the  peril 
Was  greatest.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  memorable  event ;  memorabilia. 

mem  -or-g-ble-ness,  s.  [English  memorable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  memorable ; 
memorability. 

mem’-or-g-bly,  adv.  [Fr.  memorable) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  memorable,  noteworthy  manner ;  in  a  manner  to 
be  remembered. 

mem-or-an'-dum  (pi.  mem-or-an'-dg),  s.  [Lat. 
neut.  sing,  of  memorandus,  pi.  part,  of  manor o= to 
record.] 

I.  Vrd.  Lang. :  A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

"And  over  against  this  memorandum  (of  the  king’s  own 

hand),  ‘Otherwise  satisfied.’  ” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  212. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Diplomacy :  A  summary  of  a  question  ;  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  a  course  adopted. 

2.  Law :  A  short  compendious  note  in  writing  of 
any  transaction,  or  the  outline  of  an  intended  deed ; 
a  document  containing  the  name  of  the  company, 
object,  amount  of  capital,  liability  of  members,  &c., 
required  from  every  joint-stock  company  for  regis¬ 
tration. 

Memorandum  in  error : 

Law :  A  document  alleging  error  in  fact,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  affidavit  of  each  matter  of  fact. 

memorandum-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  mem¬ 
oranda  are  noted  down. 

memorandum-check,  s.  A  brief  informal  note 
of  a  debt,  of  the  nature  of  a  due-bill. 

*mem-6-ran'-dum-mer,  s.  ['Eng.  memorandum; 
i er.]  One  who  takes  notes. 

*mem'-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  memoratus ,  pa.  par. 
of  mevioro= to  commemorate,  to  record;  memor= 
mindful.]  To  commemorate,  to  bring  to  remem¬ 
brance. 

*mem  -or-at-ive,  a,  [0.  Fr.  mimoratif;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  memorativo,  from  Lat.  memoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
memoro.]  Commemorating  or  tending  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  anything. 

“The  mind  doth  secretly  frame  to  itself  memorative 
heads.” — Bp.  Hall:  Holy  Observations,  No.  87. 
me-mbr  -I-g,  s.  [Lat.]  Memory, 
memoria-technica,  s.  A  contrivance  for  assist¬ 
ing  the  memory. 

me-mor  -I-gl,  *me-mOr'-i-gll,  a.  &  s.  [French 
memorial,  from  Lat.  memorialis,  from  memorya = 
memory;  Sp.  memorial ;  Ital.  memoriale.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  as  a  memorial ;  preservative  of  mem¬ 
ory  ;  commemorative. 

“Last  o’er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 

And  raised  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  1,008. 
*2.  Contained  in  memory. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything  which  preserves  or  serves  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  something ;  anything  which  keeps  a 
person  or  thing  in  memory ;  a  memento. 

“These  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  for  ever.” — Josh.  iv.  7. 

*2.  A  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory ;  a  mem¬ 
orandum. 

3.  A  written  statement  of  facts  submitted  to  a 
person  or  persons  in  authority,  as  to  Parliament;  a 
statement  of  facts  accompanied  with  a  petition. 

“Should  this  memorial  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  procure  at  least  a  re¬ 
prieve.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  Memory,  remembrance ;  that  which  is  or  may 
be  remembered. 

“  Their  memorial  is  perished  with  them.” — Psalm  ix.  fi¬ 
ll.  Technically : 

1.  Diplomacy:  An  informal  state  paper,  used  in 
negotiations,  and  containing  such  documents  as 
circulars  sent  to  foreign  agents,  answers  to  the  com¬ 
munications  of  ambassadors,  and  notes  to  foreign 
cabinets  and  ambassadors. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  English  Law:  A  writing  containing  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  deed.  It  is  the  instrument  registered, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  which  must  be  regis¬ 
tered. 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  statement  of  facts  bearing  upon 
a  particular  point,  doubtful  or  disputed,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  that  point ;  a 
statement  of  facts  and  points  of  law  bearing  upon 
a  question  in  dispute,  designed  to  assist  counsel  in 
drawing  a  summons  or  defenses,  to  prepare  him  for 
an  oral  hearing  before  a  judge  and  the  like ;  a  brief. 

Memorial  Day,  s.  [Decoration  Day.] 
me-mor-i-a-lls,  s.  [Lat.=pertaining  to  mem¬ 
ory  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Urticaceee,  called  also  Pouzol- 
zia.  Atkinson  says  that  Memorialis  pentandra, 
common  in  the  lower  hills  in  parts  of  India,  yields 
a  useful  cordage  fiber. 

me-mor '-i-gl-lst,  s.  [Eng.  memorial;  -ist.] 

Is  One  who  writes  a  memorial  or  memorials. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  and  presents  a  memorial  to 
a  person  or  body  in  authority;  one  who  signs  a 
memorial. 

f3.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  memoirs ;  a  memoir¬ 
ist. 

“The  memorialists  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  will 
best  convey  to  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  last  days  of 
George  IV.” — Lytton.-  Godolphin,  ch.  Iv. 

me-mor -I-gl-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  memorial;  -ize.] 
To  present  a  memorial  to  i  to  petition  by  way  of 
memorial.  * 

*mem-or-ie,  s.  [Memory.] 

*mem  -or-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  memor(o)  =to  commemo¬ 
rate  ;  Eng.  suff .  -ist.]  One  who  or  that  which  com¬ 
memorates  or  causes  to  remember. 

fme-mor'-i-ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  By  memory,  from 
memory,  by  heart;  as,  to  repeat  a  lesson  memoriter. 
*mem-or-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  memor(y ) ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  commemorate  ;  to  cause  to  be  remembered ; 
to  render  memorable ;  to  record. 

2.  To  commit  to  memory  ;  to  learn  by  heart, 
mem'-or-y,  *mem-or-ie,  s.  [French  mimoire, 

from  Lat.  memoria,  from  memor— mindful ;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  memoria.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  remembering. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  &  2. 

3.  The  state  of  being  remembered  or  kept  in  re¬ 
membrance  ;  continued  existence  in  the  recollection 
and  minds  of  men ;  exemption  from  oblivion. 

“  Let  them  be  before  the  Lord  continually,  that  he  may 
cut  off  the  memory  of  them  from  the  earth.” — Psalm 
cix.  15. 

4.  That  which  is  remembered  about  a  person  or 
event. 

5.  Anything  remembered;  an  idea  suggested  by 
the  past. 

*6.  That  which  brings  or  calls  to  remembrance ; 
that  which  preserves  the  remembrance  of  any  per¬ 
son  or  event ;  a  memorial,  a  monumental  record. 

“  Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

7.  An  act  or  ceremony  of  remembrance  or  com¬ 
memoration  ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

“  Their  diriges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts, 

Their  memories,  their  singings  and  their  gifts.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 


8.  The  time  during  which  past  events  can  be  re¬ 
membered  or  kept  in  mind;  the  time  during  which 
a  person  has  or  may  have  knowledge  of  what  is 
past ;  as,  This  occurred  within  my  own  memory. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil.:  The  mental  faculty  or  power 
which  causes  the  impressions  of  bygone  events,  at 
ordinary  times  latent  in  the  mind,  to  affect  it  anew 
or  to  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  first  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principle 
which  has  created  the  old  impression  spontane¬ 
ously  to  affect  the  consciousness  again  has  been  the 
association  of  ideas.  The  ideas  connected  with  the 
long  latent  impression  had  been  for  some  cause 
prominently  before  the  mind,  and  they  brought  up 
with  them  the  latent  one  unsummoned.  When  a 
conscious  effort  is  made  to  recall  some  half-forgot¬ 
ten  incident,  aid  is  sought  from  the  same  principle 
of  association  of  ideas.  One  attempts  to  remember! 
what  happened  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
incident  which  he  seeks  to  recall;  and  it  tends  to 
come  back  in  their  company.  If,  m  place  of  a  his¬ 
torical,  what  is  forgotten  is  a  scientific  fact  or  law, 
association  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  first 
became  known  to  us  will,  as  in  the  other  case,  aid 
in  its  recall,  besides  which  there  is  logical  and  phil¬ 
osophical  connection  between  it  and.  other  facts. 
General  laws  exist  and  natural  classification  and 
arrangement.  Historic  incidents  also  can  be  linked 
together  naturally  by  regarding  each  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  known  antecedent  one,  and  as  the 
antecedent  of  some  one  immediately  following. 
Ordinary  minds  remember  incidents  and  facts  by 
association  of  ideas  of  the  first  and  more  artificial 
kind ;  philosophers  aim  at  doing  so  by  the  second 
and  more  natural  kind  of  association.  Men  vary 
greatly  in  the  value  of  their  memories.  A  memory 
to  be  good  should  be  susceptible,  ready,  and  retent¬ 
ive.  (See  these  words.)  The  keener  one’s  suscep¬ 
tibility,  the  more  interested  he  will  be  in  human 
affairs,  the  more  attention  he  will  pay  to  all  objects 
of  sensation,  and  the  more  easily  he  will  remember 
them ;  the  more  that  reflective  coexists  in  his  mind 
with  perceptive  power,  the  more  permanent  will  be 
the  impression.  The  old,  losing  interest  in  recent 
events,  as  their  mind  and  body  decay,  complain  of 
difficulty  in  remembering  them. 

“This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the 
memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.” — Locke:  Hum.Underst., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  §  2. 

IT  When  an  event  or  fact  is  recalled  to  the  mind 
by  an  effort  made  for  the  purpose,  this  is  not  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  normal  kind  but  recollection.  The  art 
which  furnishes  aid  to  memory  is  called  Mnemonics 
(q.v.). 

2.  Physiol.:  This  faculty  is  the  property  of  the 
cerebral  organs  only,  not  of  the  organ  of  sense,  and 
is  never  entirely  lost  except  through  disease  or 
accident.  It  depends  entirely  on  association,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  faculties  aroused  in  the  infant 
mind,  traces  of  it  also  occurring  in  the  lower 
animals. 

*mem'-or-J,v.f.  [Memory,  s.]  To  remember. 
Mem-phi-gn,  a.  [See  def.j 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Memphis,  a  city  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  Egyptian. 

“  The  works  of  Memphian  kings.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  694. 

2.  Fig.:  Very  dark  or  black,  from  the  super¬ 
natural  darkness  which  overspread  Egypt.  (Exod. 
x.  21.) 

men,  r.f.&i.  [Mend.]  (Scotch.) 
men,  s.pl.  [Man.] 

K  Men  of  understanding : 

Church  Hist ,  &  Eccles.:  A  sect  founded  by  iEgid, 
ius  Cantor,  an  illiterate  man,  and  William  of 
Hildenissen,  who  was  a  Carmelite  and  better  in¬ 
structed.  The  sect  was  first  discovered  in  Brussels 
in  1411.  They  trusted  for  salvation  to  Christ  alone, 
and  denied  that  confession  and  voluntary  penance 
were  necessary  to  salvation.  With  these  tenets 
were  combined  some  mystic  views  that  a  new  law 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  liberty  was  about 
to  be  promulgated.  They  may  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  sect  called  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

( Mosheim :  Church  Hist.,  cent,  xv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  4.) 
*men- of-  straw,  s.  [Straw.]  I 

men-pleaser,  s.  One  who  seeks  to  please  men, 
rather  than  God. 

,  “  Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers." — Ephesians 

vi.  6. 

men-ac’-cgn-Ite,  men-ach-gn-Ite,  s.  [From 
Menaccan,  Cornwall ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  mena- 
kinit .] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  rhombohe- 
dral  system,  having  its  angles  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  haematite  (q.  v.).  Occurs  also  in  laminar 
masses  or  as  sand.  Hardness,  5-6;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  4’5-5 ;  luster,  submetallic ;  color,  iron-black ; 
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Btreak, .  brownish-red  to  black;  opaque;  fracture 
conchoidal.  Composition:  A  titaniferous  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  the  proportions  of  the  titanium  and 
iron  very  uncertain  ;  sometimes  contains  magnesia 
or  manganese.  Its  varieties  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  titanium  they  contain,  and  are  given  by 
Dana  as  follows:  (1)  Kibdelophane,  containing 
about  30  per  cent,  of  titanium.  (2)  Crichtonite, 
containing  the  same  amount  of  titanium,  but  crys¬ 
tallizing  in  acute  rhombohedrons,  having  a  basal 
cleavage.  (3)  Ilmenite,  with  from  26  to  30  per  cent, 
of  titanium.  _  (4)  Menaccanite,  with  about  25  per 
cent,  of  titanium,  and  occurring  massive  or  as  sand. 
(5)  Hystatite,  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  titan¬ 
ium,  and  much  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  Washingtonite 
is  here  included.  (6)  Uddevallite,  about  10  per 
cent,  of  titanium,  and  70  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  (7)  Basanomelane,  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
titanium  ;  it  includes  the  “ Eisenrose  ”  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  (8)  Krageroe  Haematite,  with  less  than  3 
per  cent,  of  titanium.  (9)  Magnesian  Menaccanite, 
or  Picrotanite,  containing  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  Found  in  extensive  beds  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  sands  in  rivers,  and  in  grains  in  many 
igneous  rocks. 

me-nac'-can-It-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  menaccanit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  menaccanite  (q.  v.). 

men-age,  *man-ace,  *man-ase,  *man-asse, 
*man-ysh ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  menacer,  from  menace= a 
threat,  a  menace  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  minaciare;  Spanish 
amenazar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  threaten ;  to  express  or  show  an  intention 
or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other  evil, 
injury,  or  hurt  on.  (Followed  by  with  or  by  before 
that  which  is  threatened.) 

“  Our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced  by 
these  rovers.” — Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  threaten,  to  denounce ;  to  express  or  hold 
out  threats  of. 

“He  menaced  revenge  upon  the  cardinal.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  threaten,  to  utter  threats ;  to 
look  threatening. 

“Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Coesar,  i.  3. 

men’-age.  *man-ace,  *man-asshe,  *man- 
asse,  s.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  menace,  menache,  manache) , 
from  Lat.  minacice=  threats,  from  minax  ( genit. 
minacis) threatening ;  mince = things  projecting, 
.  .  .  threats,  from  mineo= to  project;  Italian 
minaccia;  Sp.  amenazar .]  A  threat,  a  threatening  ; 
the  denunciation  of  any  injury  or  punishment ;  a 
declaration  or  indication  of  a  disposition,  intention 
or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other 
evil. 

“William  had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few 
words  of  menace .” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

men’-9.$-er,  s.  [Eng.  menac(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
menaces  or  threatens ;  a  threatener. 

“Hence,  menacer'.  nor  tempt  me  into  rage: 

This  roof  protects  thy  rashness.” 

Philips.  (Todd.) 

men-ach'-an-ite,  s.  [Menaccanite.] 
men-ag-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Menace,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Threatening;  indicating  threats. 

“England,  though  her  aspect  was  sullen  and  menacing, 

still  preserved  neutrality.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxv. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  threatening ;  a  threat,  a 
menace. 

men-ag^ng-l?,  adv.  [Eng .  menacing ; -ly .]  In 
a  menacing  or  threatening  manner;  with  threats. 

“Setting  upon  Yerginius  menacingly.” — Savile:  Taci¬ 
tus;  Historic,  p.  78. 

men-age'  (ge  as  zh)  (1),  s.  [Manage.] 
men-age'  (ge  as  zh)  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Old  Fr. 
mesnage,  for  maisonage,  from  maison=a.  mansion 

(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  household. 

2.  Housekeeping ;  household  management. 

3.  A  menagerie. 

“I saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met  with.” — 
Addison:  Remarks  on  Italy. 

4.  Management,  handling. 

“To  savour  in  the  menage  of  it  of  so  much  modest 
sweetness.” — Glanvill:  Plus  Ultra.  (Pref. ) 

*men'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.  t.  [Manage,  u.]  To 
manage,  to  control. 

“  He,  the  rightful  owner  of  that  steede, 

He  well  could  menage  and  subdue  his  pride.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv,  2. 

me-nag'-er-ie,  me-nag'-er  y,  s.  [French,  from 
manager— to  keep  house;  m6nage=a  household, 
housekeeping.]  [Menage  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  yard  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept. 

2.  A  collection  of  wild  animals;  especially  one 
kept  for  exhibition. 


men  -a-gogue,  s.  [Greek  menes=the  menses  of 
women;  asrogos= leading,  driving;  ago = to  lead,  to 
drive.]  A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the 
menses. 

men-ald,  *men  -eld,  *men-ild,  a.  [Cf.  Wei. 
manog= spotted.]  Spotted.  (Said  of  animals.) 

Me-nan-drI-an,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Followers  of  Menander,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Simon  Magus,  who,  to  all  his  master’s 
heresies,  added  this  of  his  own  ;  that  without  bap¬ 
tism  in  his  name  salvation  was  impossible,  and  to 
all  so  baptized  he  promised  immortality  and  in¬ 
corruptibility.  He  is  also  described  by  Tertullian, 
as  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  aeons  from  the  ple- 
roma  (q.v.),  sent  to  succor  souls  which  were  under 
oppression.  (Shipley.) 

men-aph-thox-yl-ic,  adj.  [English  me(thyl) ; 
naphth(a) ;  ox(at)yl,  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

menaphthoxylic-acid,  s.  [Naphthalene-car¬ 
boxylic  Acid.] 

men  aph-thyl  -a-mine,  s.  [English  me(thyl) ; 
naphthyl,  and  amine.] 

Chem.:  C11H19NH9.  A  liquid  produced  by  treat¬ 
ing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  menaphthothiamide, 
CijHgNS,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc.  It  boils 
at  290°-293°,  and  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts, 
which  all  crystallize  well.  With  alcoholic  soda  and 

hloroform,  it  yields  the  strongly-smelling  com¬ 
pound  formomenaphthyl  nitrile. 

mend,  *mend-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  amend 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repair  or  make  good  ;  as  a  breach,  a  rent,  a 
defacement,  or  injury  of  like  kind. 

2.  To  repair  or  make  good ;  as  a  thing  broken, 
rent,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  or  damaged  ;  to 
restore  to  the  original  state;  to  put  into  repair, 
shape,  or  order  again  ;  to  patch  up. 

“He  saw  James  tbe  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother,  who  also  were  in  the  ship  mending  their  nets.” 
— Mark  i.  19. 

3.  To  set  right ;  to  amend  or  repair  what  is  amiss. 

“That’s  a  fault  that  water  will  mend.” — Shakesp.:  Com¬ 
edy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  amend;  to  make  better;  to  improve;  to 
alter  for  the  better;  to  ameliorate;  to  correct. 

“  A  man  I  salle  the  make,  richely  for  to  lyue, 

Or  my  Chefe  Justice,  the  lawes  to  mend  and  right.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  69. 

5.  To  advance,  to  further,  to  improve. 

6.  To  add  to,  to  increase. 

7.  To  increase,  to  quicken,  to  accelerate. 

“  Judgment,  however  tardy,  mends  her  pace, 

When  obstinacy  once  has  conquer’d  grace.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  785. 

*8.  To  adjust,  to  set  right. 

“  He  will  mend  the  ruff  and  sing.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  iii.  2. 

*9.  To  improve  upon. 

“We’ll  mend  our  dinner  here.”—  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iv.  3. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  better;  to  im¬ 
prove,  to  amend. 

“What  think  you  of  this  fool?  Doth  he  not  mend  t” — 
Shakesp .:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

*mend,  s.  [Mend,  v.]  An  amendment ;  a  correc¬ 
tion,  a  remedy. 

“  If  she  be  fair,  ’tie  the  better  for  her  ;  an  she  be"  not, 
she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i  1. 

mend  -51-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mend;  -able.]  Thatcan 
be  mended,  corrected,  or  improved.  Capable  of  im¬ 
provement  or  amendment. 

“  Diligently  refourme  and  amende  in  such  as  are  mend- 
able.”— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  925. 

men-da-cious,  a.  [Lat.  mendax  (genit.  menda- 
cis)  =lying;  mentior— to  lie;  Ital .  mendacio,  men- 
dace.]  Lying;  given  to  falsehood ;  false. 

men-da'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mendacious ;  • ly .] 
In  a  mendacious  or  lying  manner.  • 

men-da’-cious-ness,  s.  [English  mendacious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  mendacious  or  lying; 
mendacity,  lying. 

“  It  is  one  long  record  of  ambition,  rapacity,  menda¬ 
ciousness,  and  crime.”—  Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lvii.f 

p.  222. 

men-dag-i-tjr,  s.  [Lat.  mendacitas,  from  men¬ 
dax  (genit.  mendacis)  —  lying;  Ital.  &  Sp.  men- 
dacia.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  lying;  a  disposition  to  lie 
or  deceive ;  habitual  lying. 

“  Indeed  in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a  disease.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


2.  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

“  In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendacities; 
for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch  the  fruit.” — 
Browne. 

men  -dee,  men  -di,  s.  [Mahratta,  Bengalee,  &c.] 
Bot. :  An  Indian  name  for  henna  (Lawsonia  alba). 
mend  -er,  s.  [Eng.  mend;  -er.]  One  who  mends, 
repairs,  or  improves. 

“A  trade  that  I  may  use  with  a  safe  conscience;  a 
mender  of  bad  soles.” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 
*men'-dl-ant,  s.  [Fr.]  A  beggar,  a  mendicant, 
men  -di-can-gjf,  s.  [English  mendican(t);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mendicant;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  beggar;  beggary,  begging. 

“It  was  not  necessary  that  the  men  should  be  taught 
the  trade  of  mendicancy,  which  many  of  their  class  are 
too  ready  to  learn.” — London  Times. 

men'-dl-cant,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  mendicdns,  pr.  par. 
of  mendico= to  beg ;  mendicus= beggarly,  poor ;  ItaL 
mendicante;  Sp.  mendigante.] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Begging ;  given  to  begging. 

“And  but  for  that  whatever  he  may  vaunt, 

Who  knows  a  monk  had  been  mendicant 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires ,  v. 

2.  Reduced  to  beggary ;  begging. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  beggar;  one  who  begs  alms; 
specif,  a  member  of  a  mendicant  order  or  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  a  mendicant  friar. 

“  She  from  her  chest  of  meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  mendicant.” 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

Mendicant  Friars,  s.  pi.  [Mendicant  Orders.] 
Mendicant  Orders,  s.pl. 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  Monastic  orders,  which, 
by  their  rule,  were  forbidden  to  acquire  landed 
property  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  but  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  subsist  on  alms,  in  many  instances  in  their 
early  history,  and  in  some  cases  even  now,  in  some 
countries  under  the  Roman  obedience,  actually 
gathered  by  begging.  They  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  at  first  consisted  of  the  Carmelites, 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  Franciscans.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  the  Augustinians  became  a 
mendicant  order,  and  the  Servites  were  recognized 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  in  1487,  as  a  fifth  mendicant 
order.  Hallam  notes  that  these  new  preachers  at 
first  were  received  with  approbation  by  the  laity, 
whose  religious  zeal  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
their  opinion  of  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  their  pastors.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  supine¬ 
ness  and  corruption  which  they  imputed  to  the 
secular  clergy  came,  in  time,  to  be  imputed  to  them 
also. 

*men’-di-cate,  v.  i.  [Lp.t.  mendicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mendico= to  beg.]  To  beg;  to  ask  alms. 

men-dl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Latin  mendicatio,  from 
mendicatus,  pa.  par.  of  mendico=  to  beg.]  The  act, 
practice,  or  habit  of  begging. 

*men-dig-i-ence,  s.  [Mendicant.]  Begging, 
mendicancy. 

“  There  hath  been  great  discord  .  .  . 

UpOD  the  estate  of  mendicience.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

men-dig-l-tjf,  *men-dic-i-te,  s.  [Fr.  mendicity, 
from  Lat.  mendicitas,  from  mendicus  =  beggarly, 
poor;  Ital.  mendicita;  Sp.  mendicidad.]  The  act 
or  state  of  begging ;  mendicancy. 

“  For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extremities.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

men-dlp-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
first  found,  Mendip  Hills ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
mendipit.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
masses  with  a  fibrous,  and  sometimes  radiated 
structure.  Hardness,  2’5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  7—7*1 ; 
luster,  sub-adamantine  ;  color,  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  or  red ;  streak,  white.  Composition : 
Chloride  of  lead,  38*4 ;  oxide  of  lead,  61’6=100 ;  for¬ 
mula,  PbCl+2PbO.  A  rare  mineral,  after  the  Eng¬ 
lish  locality,  having  been  met  with  only  in  small 
amount  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia. 

*mend-ment,  s.  [A  contr.of  amendment  (q.  v.).] 
Amendment. 

“  By  that  mendment  nothing  else  he  meant 
But  to  be  king,  to  that  mark  was  he  bent.” 

Sackville:  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  355. 
men’-dole,  s.  [Cf.  Fr.  mendole.] 

ZoOl. :  The  cockerel. 

*men’-dose,  a.  [Lat.  mendosus.]  False,  spuri¬ 
ous. 

men-do’-zlte,  s.  [After  the  place  where  found, 
Mendoza,  River  Plate,  South  America;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) ;  named  by  Dana.] 

Min. :  A  white  fibrous  mineral,  having  resem¬ 
blance  to  fibrous  gypsum,  but  harder.  Hardness,  3 ; 
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specific  gravity,  l-88.  It  is  a  soda-alum,  the  com¬ 
position  being:  Sulphuric  acid,  36' 3 ;  alumina,  11*7; 
soda,  7*1 ;  water,  44*9=100;  formula,  Na0S03+ 
A12033S05+22H0. 

mendg,  a.  pi.  [Mend,  s.]  Amends,  satisfaction, 
remedy. 

“We  wad  hae  keepit  it  in  mind  mony  a  day  till  we  got 
some  mends  for ’t.” — Scott:  Black  Dwarf,  ch.  ii. 

men-e-ghin'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Mene- 
ghini  of  Pisa ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  slender  crys¬ 
tals^  of  a  prismatic  habit,  and  also  fibrous.  Crys¬ 
tallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness,  2*5 ;  specific 
gravity,  6*339 ;  luster,  bright,  metallic ;  color,  lead- 
gray.  Composition.  According  to  Bechi,  sulphur, 
17*52  ;  antimony,  19*28 ;  lead,  59*21 ;  copper,  3*54 ;  iron, 
0*35  =  99*90.  Found,  associated  with  galena,  boulan- 

ferite,  jamesonite,  &c.,  at  Bottino,  near  Serravezza, 
uscany. 

*men  -eld,  a.  [Menald.] 

♦men-e'-vl-an,  a.  [From  Menevia,  the  Roman 
name  of  St.  David’s.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Heneme- 
new,  the  old  British  name.]  Of  or  belonging  to  St. 
David’s. 

Menevian-beds,  Menevian-rocks,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Certain  very  ancient  rocks  found  near  St. 
David’s  in  South  Wales,  and  near  Dolgelly  and 
Maentwr  in  North  Wales.  They  contain  more  than 
fifty  species  of  fossils.  One  of  the  chief  is  a  large 
trilobite,  nearly  two  feet  long  called  Paradoxides 
davidis.  The  Menevian-beds  seem  co-extensive 
with  Etage  C  of  Barrande’s  Primordial  zone  and 
some  beds  in  Sweden. 

*menge,  *minge,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  mengan— to  mix; 
Dut.  mengen;  O.  Fris.  mengia;  Icel.  menga;  Ger. 
mengen. ]  To  mingle,  to  mix.  [Mingle.] 

“  The  busy  bee,  her  honey  now  she  mings.” 

Surrey:  Descript,  of  Spring. 

men  -glte,  s.  [Named  after  Menge,  the  discov¬ 
erer;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  mengit .] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found  in  short 
prisms,  frequently  terminated  by  four-sided  pyr¬ 
amids.  Hardness,  5-5*5 ;  specific  gravity,  5*48 ; 
luster,  sub-metallic,  splendent ;  color,  iron-black ; 
streak,  chestnut-brown.  Composition  :  According 
to  G.  Rose,  zirconia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  titanic  acid. 
Found  embedded  in  albite  in  granite  veins  in  the 
Ilmen  Mountains,  Orenburg,  Russia. 

2.  The  same  as  Monazite  (q.  v.). 
men-ha'-den,  s.  [Indian  name.] 

Ichthy.:  Alosa  menhaden,  one  of  the  Clupeidse, 
abounding  in  the  waters  of  New  England  and  as 
far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  also  called 
Bony-fish,  White-fish,  Hard-head,  Moss-bunker,  and 
Pauhagen.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
they  are  known  by  their  native  name ;  in  New  York 
as  Moss-bunkers  and  Skippaugs.  The  economic 
value  of  this  fish,  surpassed  in  this  country  only  by 
that  of  the  Gadoids,  is  derived  chiefly  from  its  use 
as  bait,  and  from  the  oil  extracted  from  it,  the 
annual  yield  exceeding  that  of  the  whale  from 
American  fisheries.  The  refuse  of  the  oil-factories 
supplies  a  material  valuable  for  artificial  manures, 
menhaden-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  An  oil  obtained  from  a  species  of  her¬ 
ring,  Alosa  menhaden.  When  distilled  with  excess 
of  lime,  it  yields  not  less  than  sixteen  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbons. 

men  -hlr,  s.  [Gael.  &  Wei.  maen  =  a  stone,  and 
fiir=high.] 

Archceol.  &  Anthrop.  (pi.):  Tall  stones;  the  last 
of  the  classes  into  which  Megalithic  monuments  are 
usually  divided.  They  are  found  singly  and  in 
groups,  rough  and  unhewn,  and  sculptured  and 
inscribed  with  Ogham  writing  or  with  runes.  They 
are  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  Scandinavia, 
in  Algeria,  and  in  the  Khassia  Hills,  Bengal.  In 
the  latter  instance  many  of  the  stones  are  recent, 
and  Major  Austen  thus  accounts  for  their  creation  : 

“If  any  of  the  Khassia  tribe  falls  ill  or  gets  into  diffi¬ 
culties,  he  prays  to  some  one  of  his  deceased  ancestors, 
whose  spirit  he  fancies  may  be  able  and  willing  to  assist 
him  .  .  .  and,  to  enforce  his  prayer,  he  vows  that,  if 
it  is  granted,  he  will  erect  a  stone  in  honour  of  the 
deceased.” 

Fergusson’s  view  as  to  the  origin  of  European 
menhirs  generally  may  be  gathered  from  the  ex¬ 
tract  : 

“We  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  menhirs  from 
historic  Christian  times  to  non-historic  regions  when 
these  rude  stone  pillars,  with  or  without  still  ruder 
inscriptions,  were  gradually  superseding  the  earthen 
tumuli  as  a  record  of  the  dead.” — Fergusson:  Rude  Stone 
Monuments,  p.  60. 

me-nl-al,  *mei-ne-al,  *mey-ne-al,  a.  &  subst. 
Middle  English  meine,  meinee,  meyny,  &c. ;  -al.] 
Manv.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  retinue  or  train 
of  servants  ,*  serving. 
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2.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  servants ;  servile, 
low,  mean. 

“  To  their  house  three  barons  bold 
Must  menial  service  do.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  13. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  retainer;  one  of  a  body  of  serv- 
vants  ;  a  domestic  servant. 

“That  all  might  mark — knight,  menial,  high,  and  low.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  312. 

Men-iere,  s.  [Fr.  The  name  of  a  noted  physi* 
cian.]  (See  compound.) 

Meni&re’s  disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  circular  canal  of  the 
ear,  often  resulting  in  incoordination  of  movement, 
and  always  characterized  by  vertigo  and  deafness. 

*men-Ild,  a.  i Menald.] 

men-Il-ite,  s.  [From  the  place  where  found, 
Menil-montant,  Paris;  suff,  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal  (q.  v.),  occurring  in  con¬ 
cretionary  forms  (tuberose  or  reniform),  in  an  argil¬ 
laceous  shale.  It  is  opaque,  and  of  a  dull-grayish 
to  grayish-brown  color. 

me-nln  -ge-al.  a.  [Meninges.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  meninges  (q.  v.). 

meningeal-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  The  largest  of  the  branches  given  off  by 
the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  enters  the  cranium 
by  the  spinal  foramen,  and  distributes  its  branches 
chiefly  to  the  dura-mater. 

meningeal-vessels,  s.pl. 

Anatomy:  The  vessels  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

me-nin  -ge§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  meningx  (genit.  mening- 
gos)  =  a  membrane.] 

Anat. :  (See  extract.) 

“  The  cerebro-spinal  center  is  enclosed  in  certain  mem¬ 
branes  or  meninges,  which  are  three  in  number — the  dura- 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia-mater.” — Todd  and 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  249. 

men-in-gi  -tls,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  mening(es) ;  suff. 
-ibis.) 

Pathol. :  The  term  applied  by  Herpin  to  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  enveloping  the  brain. 
Acute  simple  meningitis  as  a  rule  involves  the  mem¬ 
branes  extensively,  but  is  more  marked  over  the 
convexity  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  than  at  the 
base  or  any  localized  spot.  The  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  are  usually  well  marked,  as  headache,  grad¬ 
ually  getting  worse,  heaviness,  giddiness,  irritabil¬ 
ity,  and  frequently  sickness  and  vomiting.  When 
the  disease  is  established,  it  presents  the  following 
stages:  (1)  Excitement;  (2)  Transition;  (3)  De¬ 
pression.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  its 
position  on  the  brain  determine  the  symptoms. 
There  are  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  malady. 
The  former  generally  terminates  in  death ;  while 
the  latter  results  first  in  maniacal  excitement,  and 
then  in  idiocy. 

me-nls'-cal,  a.  [Meniscus.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  form  of  a  meniscus. 

men-Is-$I-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  menisci(um) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns  with¬ 
out  an  indusium. 

m.e-nls’-§l-um,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  menis¬ 
cus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Menis- 
ciece.  The  sori  are  reniform,  seated  on  the  backs  of 
the  transverse  venules,  the  veins  pinnate,  anasto¬ 
mosing.  ( Griffith  and  Henfrey.) 

me-nls'-coid,  a.  [Gr.  meniskos=  a  little  moon, 
and  eidos=form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  meniscus ;  concavo-convex,  cres¬ 
cent-shaped. 

me-nls'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  meniskos=  a  little  moon; 
mene = a  moon.] 

1.  Optics. :  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and  concave 
on  the  other.  [Lens.]  The  concave  side  has  a 
curve  of  greater  radius  than  the  convex  side,  and 
the  lens  is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  elsewhere. 

2.  Archceol.:  A  kind  of  bronze  plate  or  disc, 
which  was  placed  by  the  Anthenians  upon  the  heads 
of  statues,  to  defend  them  from  the  rain,  or,  more 
especially,  from  the  ordure  of  birds. 

3.  ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  an  organ  of  doubtful 
function  in  Echinorhynchus.  (Huxley.) 

4.  Physics:  The  surface  of  a  liquid  column  ren¬ 
dered  concave  or  convex  by  capillarity. 

men-ise,  s.  [Minnow.] 

men-I-sper-ma-§§-se,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  menis- 
perm(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Menispermads,  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists  of  sar- 
mentaceous  shrubs,  with  alternate,  generally  entire 
leaves,  reticulated  and  often  palminerved.  The 
wood  develops  only  on  one  side  of  the  pith.  Flow¬ 
ers  small,  in  racemes,  generally  dioecious ;  sepals  in 


a  ternary  series  or  in  binary  rows ;  petals  generally 
smaller  than  the  sepals,  six,  or  in  a  binary  or  single 
series;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  or  more 
numerous,  distinct  or  monadelphous ;  ovules  three 
or  six;  fruit,  usually  fleshy  drupes,  containing  a 
single  one-celled  nut ;  seed  one,  enveloped  in  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  integument.  Found  climbing  among 
trees  in  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  The  order 
is  divided  into  six  tribes:  (1)  Heteroclinese,  (2) 
Anomospermeae,  (3)  Tiliocoreee,  (4)  Leptogoneee, 
with  the  sub-tribes  Eleutharrheneee  and  Cissam- 
pelideae,  (5)  Platygonese,  (6)  Pachygonese.  (Lind- 
ley.)  Known  genera  60,  species  about  350.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

men-I-sper'-mad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  menisperm • 
(um) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  or¬ 
der  Menispermaceee  (q.  v.). 

men-l-sper'-mal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  menisperm- 
(um) ,*  Eng.  suff.  -al.) 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Menispermum 
or  the  order  Menispermacese  (q.  v.). 

menispermal-alllaiice,  s.  [Menispermales.] 

men-i-sper-ma  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  menis- 
perm(um) ,*  Lat.  masc.  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.) 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  consisting 
of  those  with  monodichlamydeous  flowers,  superior 
disunited  carpels,  and  an  embryo  surrounded  by 
abundant  albumen.  It  contains  six  orders :  Moni- 
miaceas,  Atherospermacese,  Myristicacese,  Lardiza- 
balacese,  Schizandraceee,  and  Menispermacese  (q.v.). 

men-I-sper'-mate,  subst.  [Modern  Latin  menis¬ 
perm  (um)  ,*  Eng.  suff.  -ate.) 

Chem. :  A  salt  or  menispermic  acid. 

men-I-sper-mlc,  a.  [English  menisperm(ine) ; 
-ic. ]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  menispermum 
(q.  v.). 

menispermic-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  A  doubtful  acid,  said  by  Boullay  to  exist 
in  the  seeds  of  menispermum  cocculus.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  crystalline,  tasteless,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  capable  of  forming  crystallizable 
salts  with  alkalies. 

men-ls-per'-mine,  s.  [Modern  Latin  menis- 

perm(um) :  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).) 

Chem.:  C19H12NO2.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe  in  the  seeds  of  Menispermum 
cocculus.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which 
it  deposits  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  melts  at  120% 
but  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  Menis- 
permine  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. 

men-I-sper  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  mene= the  moon,  and 

sperma= a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Moon-seed.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Menispermacese  and  the  alliance  Menispermales. 
Sepals,  four  to  eight,  in  two  rows ;  petals,  six  to 
eight;  males  twelve  to  twenty-four  free  stamens, 
females  with  six  sterile  ones  and  two  to  four  cap¬ 
sules.  Known  species  two,  one  American,  the  other 
Asiatic. 

men  -I-ver,  s.  [Miniver.] 

Men’-kar,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).] 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation  Cetus. 
Called  also  Alpha  Ceti. 

Men'-non-Ite,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.  B.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  described  under  B. 

"  The  students  receive  theological  instruction  in  a 
room  containing  the  library,  over  the  Mennonite  chapel.” 
— McClintock  &  Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  and  Eccles.  Lit.,  vi.  96. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of 
Menno  Simons  (1492-1559),  a  priest  at  Witmarsum, 
in  Friesland,  who  resigned  his  position  from  religi¬ 
ous  convictions.  His  teaching  was  ascetic  rather 
than  dogmatic,  except  that  he  was  antipeedobap- 
tist.  The  discipline  of  the  Mennonites  involved 
separation  from  the  world,  to  the  extent  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  bear  arms  or  to  fill  any  civil  office.  There 
was  no  hierarchy,  but  exhorters  were  chosen  by  the 
congregations,  each  of  which  was  independent  of 
all  the  rest,  and  from  these  exhorters  elders  were 
selected  to  administer  the  sacraments.  The  Men¬ 
nonites  spread  over  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  even  to  France.,  Their  chief  home  now  is  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  also 
some  German  Mennonite  colonies  in  Southern 
Russia. 

“The  Mennonites  of  Holland  have  passed  through  an 
interesting  and  progressive  history.”— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xvi.  12. 

men-o-bran'-chi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meno- 
branch(us)  ,*  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zodl. :  A  provisional  family  of  tailed  amphibians, 
sub-order  Ichthyoidea,  group  Perennibranchiata. 
It  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  possible 
genus  Menobranchus  (q.  v.). 
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menobranchus 

men-6-bra6'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  wiend=to  remain,  to 
be  unchanged,  and  Lat.  branchiae— the  gills  of  a 
fish;  branchia  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians,  of  the  group 
P erennibranchiata;  Although  these  animals  have 
received  generic  distinction,  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  not  either  the  larv®  or  the  imma¬ 
ture  condition  of  an  amblystome,  Batrachoceps. 
Menobranchus  lateralis  is  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
M.  punctatus  from  the  lake  district  of  North 
America.  Dusky  ash  gray,  with  dark  spots,  a  dark 
streak  from  the  snout  over  the  eyes ;  branchiae  three 
on  each  side,  of  bright  crimson.  Extremities  four- 
cleft,  without  claws.  Erroneously  reputed  poison¬ 
ous. 

men-6-15 -gl  um,  s.  [Menology.] 

me-nol  -6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  menologion,  from  men=a 
month,  and  logos=  a  discourse,  a  word.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  register  of  months. 

2.  Greek  Church:  A  martyrology  or  calendar  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

men  -6-pause,  s.  [Gr.  wen.— the  month;  pauein 
=  to  ceased 

Phys.:  The  natural  cessation  of  the  menses  in 
women  —  a  condition  occurring  usually  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

men-6-p6'-mgi,  s.  [Gr.  mend= to  remain,  to  be 
unchanged,  andpoma=a  lid,  a  cover.] 

.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Menopom- 
ld®  (q.v.).  It  contains  but  a  single  genus,  Meno- 
oma  alleghaniensis,  popularly  known  as  the  Hell- 
ender.  Pound  in  the  Alleghany  and  its  tributaries. 
Length,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches ;  pale 
slate-color,  mottled  with  dusky  tints.  The  neck 
has  a  single  gill-cleft  on  each  side.  The  fore-limbs 
are  short,  thick,  and  fringed.  There  are  four  fin¬ 
gers  and  five  webbed  toes.  It  is  carnivorous  and 
very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish,  mollusks,  and 
worms. 

men '-o-pome,  s.  [Menopoma.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Menopoma  (q.  v.). 

men-6-pom  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  meno- 
pom{a ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  tailed  amphibians,  sub-order 
Ichthyoidea,  group  Doretremata.  It  contains  the 
genera  Menopoma  (q.  v.)  and  Sieboldia  (Crypto- 
branchus). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  large  salamander  originally 
described  as  Homo  diluvii  testis  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  family. 

men-or-rha-gi-^.,  s.  [Gr.  men  (genit.  menos)  = 
a  month,  and  rhegnymi=\o  burst  forth,  to  flow.] 
Phys. :  The  flow  of  the  menses ;  menstruation.  Fre¬ 
quently  used  synonymously  with  uterine  haemor¬ 
rhage,  or  to  denote  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses. 

me-nos'-t3,-sis,  men-os-ta’-tion,  s.  [Gr.  men 
genit.  menos)—a  month,  and  stasis=  a  standing.] 
Stasis.] 

Physiology : 

1.  The  retention  of  the  menses  and  their  accumu¬ 
lation  in  the  uterus. 

2.  The  acute  pain  which  sometimes  precedes  each 
appearance  of  the  menses,  presumably  caused  by 
the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  uterus. 

men-os-ta-tion,  s.  [Menostasis.] 

men  ow,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

menow-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Ruellia  tuber osa. 
men  -sj,  s.  [Lat.]  A  table. 

H  *A  mensa  et  toro : 

Law:  (Lit.,  from  board  and  bed.)  A  phrase  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  kind  of  divorce  effected  by  the  sentence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  by  which  the  parties  were 
separated,  but  the  marriage  relation  itself  was  not 
dissolved.  It  is  now  superseded  by  a  judicial  sepa¬ 
ration.  [Bed,  8.,  II.  1 ;  Separation.] 

men'-S?Ll  (1),-  ct,  [Lat.  mensalis,  from  mensa= 
a  table.]  Belonging  to  the  table;  transacted  at 
table. 

mensal-church,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Prior  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  when  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  a  popish  bishopric  arose  from  the  annexation  of 
parish  church,  those  allotted  to  the  bishop  himself  were 
called  mensal  churches,  as  furnishing  his  table.” — McClin- 
tock  &  Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  vi.  99. 

men'-sal  (2),  adj.  [Latin  mensis  =  a  month.] 
Occurring  once  a  month  ;  monthly. 

mense,  s.  [Icel.  mensfca=humanity,  from  menskr 
=human;  man  —  a  man.]  Manners,  moderation. 
{Scotch.) 

“But  we  hae  mense  and  discretion,  and  are  moderate  of 
our  mouths.” — Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  vi. 

mense,  v.t.  [Mense,  s.]  To  grace.  [Mense,  s.] 
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mense’-f ul,*menske-ful,  *mensk-ful,  a.  [Icel. 

menska  —  humanity,  and  Eng.  full.]  Mannerly, 
modest,  noble,  high-minded. 

“It’s  a  mair  mensfu’  and  thrifty  dress.” — Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  vi. 

mense'-less,  a.  [Eng.  mense;  -less.]  Hl-bred, 
rude,  impudent. 

men'-se§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=months.]  [Catamenia.] 
*mensk,  *menske,  *mennesc,  menniske,  a.  &  s. 
[A.  S.  mennisc ;  Icel.  menskr ,  from  man—  man  ( q.  v.) .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Human. 

B.  Assubst.:  Dignity,  honor. 

*mensk,  *menske,  v.  t.  [Mense,  a.]  To  dignify, 
to  honor,  to  grace. 

men  -Strfi-3,1,  a.  [Lat.  menstrudlis  —  monthly, 
menstrual,  from  mensis=  a  month;  Fr.  menstrual; 
Ital.  mensuale ;  Sp.  mensual.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Recurring  or  occurring  once  a  month ;  monthly; 
done  or  completed  in  a  month. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

“The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters  may 
hinder  the  incorporation  as  well  as  the  dissents  of  the 
metals  themselves.” — Bacon:  Physiological  Remains. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  Recurring  once  a  month  ;  performing 
a  revolution  or  completing  a  period  in  a  month. 

2.  Bot. :  Lasting  for  a  month. 

3.  Med.:  Pertaining  to  the  menses  of  women; 
menstruous. 

menstrual-climacteric,  s. 

Physiol. :  The  time  when  the  menses  cease.  This 
is  usually  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  forty- 
eight,  though  fever,  or  other  diseases,  may  make  it 
much  earlier. 

tmen'-strfi-ant,  a.  [Lat.  menstruans,  pr.  par.  of 
menstruo— to  have  a  monthly  term ;  menstruus — 
monthly.]  Subject  to  monthly  fluxes. 

“That  women  are  menstruant,  and  men  pubescent  at 
the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

men'-strfi-3,te,  a.  [Lat.  menstruatus,  pa.  par. of 
menstruo.]  Menstruous.  [Menstruant.] 
men-strfi-ate,  v.  i.  [Menstruate,  a.]  To  dis¬ 
charge  the  menses. 

men-strfl-a -tion,  s.  [Menstruate,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  period  of  menstruating. 

II.  Physiology : 

1.  Human:  A  sanguineous  flow  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  regularly  returning  once  a 
month.  [Etym.]  It  generally  begins  about  the 
fifteenth  year,  indicating  pubescence,  and  ter¬ 
minates  about  the  forty-fifth.  It  is  sometimes  pro¬ 
longed,  but  cases  are  rare  in  which  women  above 
fifty  years  have  borne  children.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
no  menstrual  flow  during  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
The  diseases  incidental  to  the  woman  as  a  result  of 
menstruation  are  numerous,  the  chief  being  men¬ 
orrhagia  and  dysmenorrhoea. 

2.  Animal :  A  similar  flow  of  blood  from  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  oviparous  animals. 
It  generally  recurs  once  a  year,  usually  in  the 
spring,  though  in  the  case  of  some  animals  from 
two  to  six  times.  In  those  that  have  undergone  a 
change  by  domestication,  as  dogs  and  cats,  the  re¬ 
currence  is  usually  irregular,  depending  upon  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances,  as  diet,  temperature,  &c. 

*men'-strfie,  s.  [Menstruous.]  The  menses, 
men  -strfi  ous,  a.  [Lat.  menstruus,  from  mensis 
=a  month ;  Fr.  menstrueux.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  menstruation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  menses. 

II.  Bot. :  Lasting  for  a  month, 
men'-strfi-um,  s.  [Lat.  The  term  was  probably 

derived  from  some  notion  of  the  old  chemists  about 
the  influence  of  the  moon  in  the  preparation  of 
dissolvents.]  Any  fluid  or  subtilized  substance 
which  dissolves  a  solid;  a  solvent. 

men-su-ra-bH'-I-ty  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  mensura- 
bilit6,  from  mewswaMe=mensurable  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mensurable. 

men’-su-ra  ble  (sassh),  a.  [Lat.  mensurabilis, 
from  mensuro- to  measure;  mensura= a  measure; 
Fr.  &Sp.  mensurable ;  Ital.  mensurabile .]  That  may 
or  can  be  measured;  capable  of  being  measured; 
measurable. 

men-su-rg,-ble-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  men¬ 
surable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  men¬ 
surable  ;  mensurability. 

men'-SR-rill  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Latin  mensuralis, 
from  mensura= a  measure.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  measure  or  measurement. 


mSn'-Sh-rate  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  [Lat.  mensuratus, 
pa.  par. of  mensuro=  to  measure:  mensura—a  meas¬ 
ure.]  To  measure ;  to  take  the  dimensions  of. 

men-su-ra'-tion  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  mensuratio, 
from  mensuratus,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro=to  measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  practice  of  measuring 

or  taking  the  dimensions  of  anything;  measure¬ 
ment.  ( 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  That  branch  of  applied  geometry  which 
gives  the  rules  for  finding  the  lengths  of  lines,  the 
areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  volumes  of  solids. 

2.  Med. :  A  means  for  exploring  the  state  of  the 
thoracic  and  other  cavities. 

-ment,  suff.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mentum.]  A  com¬ 
mon  suffix,  denoting  an  act  or  result  of,  a  state,  an 
object  produced  ;  as  government,  merriment, 
men-tag  -ra,  s.  See  Sycosis. 
men -tal  (l),  *men'-t!ill,  a.  [Fr.  mental,  from 
Low  bat.  mentalis,  from  Lat.  mens  (genit.  mentis) 
=  the  mind;  Sp.  mental;  Ital.  mentale .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  mind  ;  done  or  existing  in  the  mind: 
intellectual. 

mental-alienation,  s.  Disorder  of  tho  mind; 

madness,  insanity. 

mental-arithmetic,  s.  Arithmetical  operations 
performed  mentally,  without  any  mechanical  aid 
such  as  paper  and  pencil, 
mental-reservation,  s.  Equivocation, 
men  -tal  (2),  a.  [Lat.  mentum=the  chin.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin, 
mental-artery,  s. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery, 
issuing  at  the  mental  foramen  to  be  distributed  on 
the  lower  lip. 
mental-foramen,  s. 

Anat.:  The  outer  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental 
canal.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  second  incisor  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  gives  passage  to  the  mental 
nerves  and  vessels. 

mental-fossa,  s. 

Anat.:  A  small  depression  in  the  lower  jaw  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles. 

mental-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  It 
issues  by  the  mental  foramen,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip. 

mental  philosophy,  s.  The  scionce  of  the  mind 
treated  by  introspection  and  analysis,  and  not  by 
psychophysics  or  experimental  psychology. 

mental  physiology,  s.  The  science  which  treats 
of  mental  phenomena  in  connection  with  material 
changes  in  the  organism,  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  mind  and  body,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  union.  It  is  sometimes  termed  physiological 
psychology,  from  the  fact  that  it  treats  of  the  mind 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
mental-prominence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  triangular  eminence  forming  the 
chin  ;  a  feature  distinctive  of  the  human  skull. 

mental  science,  s.  A  general  or  collective  name 
for  all  branches  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  It  applies  to  the  scientific 
treatment  and  explanation  of  the  peculiar  psychic 
phenomena  exhibited  by  Christian  Science,  clair¬ 
voyance,  faith-healing,  hypnotism,  mental  sugges¬ 
tion,  mesmerism,  mind  reading,  spiritualism,  telepa¬ 
thy  and  theosophy, 
mental-spines,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Two  pairs  of  prominent  tubercules  placed 
close  together  in  the  body  of  the  mandible,  the 
upper  pair  giving  attachment  to  the  genio-glossi, 
and  the  lower  pair  to  the  genio-hyoid  muscles. 

mental  suggestion,  s.  The  direct  action  of 
mind  upon  mind  ;  the  transmission  of  thought,  will, 
feeling,  or  mental  state  from  one  brain  to  another 
without  the  aid  of  external  means  or  influence,  and 
independently  of  sense  perception.  [Suggestion. 
5.  Supernormal,  Telepathy,  Thought-trans 

FERENCE.] 

mental  telegraphy,  s.  Telepathy  (q.  v.). 
men-tal -l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  mental  (1),  a.;  -ity.] 
Mental  cast  or  habit. 

men'-tgLi-lsr,  adv.  [Eng.  mental  (1) ;  -ly.\  In  the 
mind;  intellectually;  not  practically  or  externally, 
but  in  thought  or  meditation. 

men-tha.  s.  [Lat.  mentha ,  menta;  Gr.  minthe= 
mint.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Menthid®, 
the  tribe  Men  the® ,  and  perhaps  the  order  Labiat®  or 
Lamiace®  (Labiates).  The  root  is  stoloniferous  and 
creeping,  the  flowers  small,  whorled,  either  remote 
or  constituting  crowded  terminal  spikes ;  calyx  five¬ 
toothed;  tube  of  the  corolla  short;  the  limb  cam- 
panulate,  four-lobed ;  stamens  four,  equal.  About 
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twenty-eight  species  known,  chiefly  from  the  North 
Temperate  Zone.  Mentha  viridis  is  the  Spearmint, 
from  which  are  made  Oil  of  Spearmint  and  Spear¬ 
mint  Water.  M.  arvensis,  dried  and  powdered,  is 
used  in  India  as  a  dentifrice ;  it  is  a  refrigerant,  a 
stomachic,.  and  stops  vomiting.  M.  citrata  yields  a 
fragrant  oil  like  that  of  Bergamot.  M.  piperita  is 
Peppermint.  M.incana ,  an  Indian  species,  nas  the 
same  odor  as  the  last ;  its  leaves  are  astringent.  M. 
sativa  is  grown  in  India  for  culinary  purposes  and 
for  its  oil. 

menth'-e-as,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  mentha,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiat®  or  Lamiace®. 

men’-thene,  s.  [Eng.  menth(ol) ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CioHjg.  A  hydrocarbon  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  menthol.  It  is 
a  transparent  mobile  liquid,  having  an  agreeable 
odor.  Boiling  point,  163° ;  specific  gravity,  '851  at 
21°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine. 

menth'-I-dse,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  mentha,  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe  Menthe® 

(q.  v.). 

men'-thol,  s.  [Latin  menth(a),  and  English 
( alcoh)ol. ] 

Chem.:  C10H20O.  Menthylic  alcohol ;  camphor  of 
peppermint.  A  crystalline  substance  deposited 
from  oil  of  peppermint  which  has  been  kept  for  a 
long  time.  It  forms  small,  white,  fragrant,  pris¬ 
matic  crystals.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils;  insoluble  in 
alkalies. 

menthol-cone,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  mixture  of  menthol  and  spermaceti, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  used  as  a  specific 
for  neuralgia,  &c. 

men'-thjfl,  s.  [Lat.  menth(a),  and  Eng.  ( alVyyl .] 

Chem.:  C10H19.  The  radical  of  menthylic  alcohol, 
known  in  combination  as  acetate  of  menthyl, 

O2JS3O  |  O’  a  highly  refractive  oil. 

men-thjfl’-Ic,  a.  [Eng .menthyl;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  mentEol  (q.  v.). 

menthylic-alcohol,  s.  [Menthol.] 

tmen-ti-cul'-tu-ral.  adj.  [Latin  mens  (genit. 
mentis)  =the  mind,  and  cultura= culture,  improve¬ 
ment.]  Cultivating  or  improving  the  mind. 

men'-tion,  *men-ci-on,  *men-ci-oun,  *nven- 

tioun,  s.  [Fr.  mention,  from  Lat.  mentionem, 
accus.  of  mention  a  mention.  From  the  same  root 
as  mens  (genit.  mentis)  —  the  mind ;  memini  =  to 
remember,  &c. ;  Ital.  menzione ;  Port.  menQao;  Sp. 
mention.]  A  brief  or  concise  notice  of,  or  reference 
to  anything  in  words  or  writing:  a  cursory  speak¬ 
ing  of  anything ;  a  directing  of  the  attention  to  a 
person  or  thing  by  simple  reference  to  or  naming 
without  a  particular  account  or  treatment.  (Used 
especially  in  the  phrase,  to  make  mention.) 

“Now,  the  mention  [of  God’s  name]  is  vain,  when  it  is 
useless.” — Paley:  Moral  Phil.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

men’-tion,  v.  t.  [Mention,  s.]  To  make  men¬ 
tion  of ;  to  name ;  to  refer  to ;  to  speak  of. 

men'-tion-U-ble,  a.  [English  mention;  - able .] 
That  may  or  can  be  mentioned;  fit  to  be  mentioned. 

*men-tI'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mentitio=\yva.g ;  mention 
=to  speak  falsely,  to  lie.]  Lying,  falsehood. 
(  Wharton.) 

*men-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  mentum  (2) .]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chin. 


mento-hyoid,  a. 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  chin  and  the  hyoid 
bone.  There  is  a  mento-hyoid 
muscle. 

men-t6-mecfe-e'-li-an,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  ment{al),  and  Meckelian.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  the 
chin  and  lower  jaw. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  bony  and 
cartilagineous  substance  form¬ 
ing  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  some  animals. 

*men-ton-niere,  *men-ton’- 
iere  (i  as  y) ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  men- 
ton;  Lat.  men<wm=the chin.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  steel  gorget  or 
defense  for  the  chin  and  throat, 
secured  to  the  bascinet  and  to 


Mentonniere. 
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the  cuirass.  It  was  sometimes  furnished  with 
small  door  for  breathing. 

men’-tor,  s.  [From  Mentor,  in  Homer,  the  wis 
counselor  of  Telemachus.]  A  monitor,  a  wis 
counselor  or  adviser. 


men-tor'-l-gd,  a.  [Eng.  mentor ;  - ial .]  Con¬ 
taining  or  of  the  nature  of  advice  or  counsel. 

men’-tum,  s.  [Lat.=the  chin,  from  a  root,  men-, 
min-= to  project.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  basal  portion  of  the  labium  or 
lower  lip  in  insects. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  anterior  and  inferior  mandible  of 
the  lower  jaw.  In  man  it  is  known  as  mentum 
prominulum,  on  account  of  the  mental  prominence 
(q.  v.) ;  in  the  lower  mammals  it  is  called  mentum 
absconditum. 

3.  Bot. :  A  projection  caused  by  the  extension  of 
the  foot  of  the  column  in  some  orchids. 

ment-zel'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  Mentzel,  a 
botanical  author  of  Brandenburg.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Loasace®,  tribe  Loase®.  They 
are  herbs,  with  orange  or  yellow  flowers.  The  root 
of  Mentzelia  hispida,  a  Mexican  species,  is  said  to 
be  purgative. 

me-nu’,  s.  [Fr.]  A  list  of  the  dishes,  &c.,  to  be 
served  at  a  dinner,  supper,  &c. ;  a  bill  of  fare. 

me-niir’-a,  s.  [Gr.  mene= the  moon,  a  crescent, 
and  oura—a.  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Passerine  songless  birds  from 
Australia,  typical  of  the  family  Menurid®,  or  the 
sub-family  Menurin®.  Three  species  are  known: 
Menura  superba ,  the  Lyre-bird ;  M.  victoria,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  former  by  Gould  ( Proc .  ZoOl.  Soc., 
1862,  p.  23),  and  M.  alberti,  first  described  by  C.  L. 
Bonaparte  ( Consp .  Avium,  i.  215). 

me-niir  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  menur(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Passerine  songless  birds, 
containing  the  single  genus  Menura  (q.  v.).  Mr. 
Sclater  (Ibis,  1880,  p.  345)  forms  the  families  Me- 
nurid®  and  Atrichiid®  into  a  group,  Pseudoscines 
(q.  v.). 

men-u-rl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  menur(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Garrod’s  Abnormal 
Acromyodian  Oscines.  It  contains  two  genera  : 
Menura  and  Atrichia.  (Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1876,  p.  518.) 
[Scrub-bird.] 

men-^-an'-the-se,  s.  pl.  [Modern  Latin  meny- 
anth(es) ;  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gentianace®,  differing  from  the 
typical  one,  Gentiane®,  by  having  the  corolla  indu¬ 
plicate. 

men-3f-an-the§,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  men=  a 
month,  and  anthos=a  flower,  because  it  continues  a 
month  or  because  it  excites  menstruation.  If  it 
could  be  derived  from  menyo= to  disclose,  this 
would  account  for  the  y,  which  the  former  ety¬ 
mology  does  not.] 

Bot.:  Buckbean,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Menyanthe®  (q.  v.).  Calyx,  five-partite;  corolla, 
funnel-shaped,  fleshy,  the  segments  hairy  within; 
stamens,  four ;  stigma,  two-lobed ;  capsule,  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  the  valves  bearing  the  seeds  or 
parietal  placent®  along  their  middle.  Only  known 
species,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  the  IViekbean  or 
Marshtrefoil,  has  ternate,  stalked  leaves,  with  obo- 
vate,  obscurely-toothed  leaflets.  From  the  sheath¬ 
ing  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  arises  a  flower-stalk, 
terminating  in  a  compound  raceme  or  thyrse  of 
many  white  flowers,  tipped  externally  with  red, 
and  beautifully  fringed  with  white  threads  within. 
The  rhizome  is  a  highly  valuable  tonic.  It  is  very 
bitter.  It  is  given  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  gout,  rheumatism,  scurvy,  dropsy,  herpes, 
and  worms,  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hops  in  making  beer. 

men-y-an-thln,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  menyanth(es) ; 
-in.] 

Chem.:  C22H36O11.  A  bitter  substance  isomeric 
with  pinipicrin,  discovered  in  buckbean  (Menyan¬ 
thes  trifoliata) .  It  is  obtained  as  a  nearly  colorless 
resinous  mass,,  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  alkalies, 
and  insoluble  in  ether. 

men-y-an'-thol,  s.  [English  menyanth(in),  and 
Lat.  oZ(ewm).] 

Chem. :  An  oily  body  obtained  by  distilling  meny- 
anthin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  heavy  and 
colorless,  smells  of  bitter  almond  oil,  and  has  a 
faint  acid  reaction. 

men'-yie,  men'-zie,  men'-ye,  s.  [Meiny.] 

men-zi-e'-§I-ii,  s.  [Named  after  Archibald  Men- 
zies,  a  Scotch  botanist,  surgeon,  and  naturalist  to 
Vancouver’s  expedition.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ericace®  (Heaths),  tribe  An- 
dromedid®.  Menziesia  carulea  is  called  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  Phyllodoce  ccerulea,  and  M.  polifo- 
lia,  Dabeocia  polifolia. 

Me-phls-to-phe'-le-an,  Me-phis-to  -phe’-ll- 
3,n,  a.  [Mephistopheles.]  Resembling  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mephistopheles  in  Marlowe’s  play  of  Dr. 
Faustus;  diabolical,  sardonic. 


Meph-is-toph  -e-le§,  *Meph-Is  -  toph’  - 1  -  lls, 
*Meph-is-toph'-I-lus,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Gr.  Nephostopheles,  from  nephos= a  cloud,, 
and  phileo=to  love.]  The  name  of  a  familiar  spirit 
who  plays  a  principal  part  in  Marlowe’s  play  of  Dr. 
Faustus. 

me-phlt-Ic,  *me-phlt'-lck,  me-phlt'-lc-g,l, 

a.  [Latin  mephiticus,  from  mephitis  =  mephitis 
(q.  v.);  Fr.  m6phitique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mefitico.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mephitis ;  offensive  to  the  smell ; 
foul,  noxious,  poisonous,  pestilential;  destructive 
of  life. 

me-phl'-tls,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  A  foul,  offensive,  noxious,  or  pes¬ 
tilential  exhalation  from  decomposing  substances, 
filth,  &c. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Skunk,  an  American  genus  of  arctoid 
mammals,  family  Melid®  (q.  v.),  remarkable  for  the 
power  of  ejecting  a  fetid  liquid  from  the  anal 
glands.  M.  mephitica  is  the  Common  Skunk ;  M. 
putorius,  the  Little  Striped  Skunk  (q.  v.) ;  and  the 
M.  mapurito,  the  White-backed  Skunk  (q.  v.). 
[Skunk.] 

meph'-It-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  mephit(is) ;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Mephitis,  1. 

*me-ra’-ciOUS,  a.  [Lat. meracus—pvao, unmixed, 
from  rae?-MS=pure.]  Free  from  admixture  or  adul¬ 
teration,  pure  ;  hence,  strong,  racy. 

Mer’-al^  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  Greek  b  (Beta)  Ursa  Mar 
joris. 

*mer'-C$L-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mercabilis,  from  mercor 
=to  trade;  merx  (genit.  mentis) ^merchandise.} 
That  may  or  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

mer'-cun-tlle,  *mer-can-til,  a.  [Fr.  mercantil, 
from  Low  Lat.  mercantile  =  mercantile,  from  Lat. 
mercans  (genit.  mereantis),  pr.  par.  of  mercor  =  to 
trade;  Sp.  &  Port,  mercantil;  Ital.  mercantile.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  merchants  and 
trade ;  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  goods  ;  commercial. 

mercantile  agency,  s.  An  establishment  for 
supplying  merchants,  and  others  who  do  a  more  or 
less  credit  business,  with  information  as  to  the 
financial  standing  of  persons  engaged  in  business. 
It  serves  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  credit. 


mer’-cg,n-tll-l§m:  *.  [Eng.  mercantile)  -ism.} 
The  same  as  Mercantility  (q.  v.). 

“All  led  astray  by  the  sophism  of  mercantilism." — Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  793. 

tmer’-cgin-tll-Ist,  a.  [En g.  mercantil(e) ; -ist.] 
Devoted  to  mercantile  affairs. 

"The  mercantilist  reasoners  have  deduced  erroneous 
•onclusions.” — Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  806. 

mer-c^n-tll’-I-t^,  s.  [Eng .  mercantil (e) ;  -ity.] 
Mercantile  spirit. 

“He  was  all  on  fire  with  mercantility." — Reade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxvi. 


mer-cap-tan,  s.  [Lat  mer(curium)  captan(s) 
= absorbing  mercury.] 

Chem.  (pl.) :  CnHon+iSH.  Tbio-alcohols,  the 
sulphydrates  of  the  alcohol  radicles,  that  is,  where 

the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur— e.  g., 
the  mercaptan  of  ethylic  alcohol. 


mer-cap  -tide,  s.  [Eng.  mercapt(an) ;  pl.  suff. 

-ides.] 

Chem.  (pl.):  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitu* 
tion  of  metals  for  hydrogens  in  the  mercaptans— 

e-  Q- >  n? 5  }  S^sodic  ethyl  mercaptide. 

mer-cap-to  -ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mercaptian)  ;  o 
connective,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  mercaptan. 


mercaptoic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  by  Croissant  and  Breton- 
mfere  to  the  sulphuretted  dyes  obtained  by  the 
action  of  metallic  sulphides,  or  of  sulphur  and  an 
alkali,  on  carbohydrates,  gum-resins,  &c. 


Mer-ca’-tor,  s.  (See  the  compound.) 

Mercator’s  chart  or  projection,  s.  A  mode  of 
projection  or  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  upon  a  plane,  in  which  the  merid- 
ians_  are  represented  by  equi-distant  parallel 
straight  lines,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  by 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  them.  This  chart 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navi¬ 
gation,  inasmuch  as  the  plot  of  a  ship’s  course, 
or  a  rhumb  line  between  two  points  upon  it,  is 
represented  by  a  straight  line.  On  this  account,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it  affords 
for  making  calculations  necessary  in  navigation, 
Mercator’s  chart  is  now  almost  universally  adopted 
for  sailing  purposes.  It  was  invented  by  Gerald 
Mercator,  a  Flemish  geographer. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wS,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  trly®),  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite.,  cur,  rfi)e,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mercature 
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mercurial-gauge 


*mer  -cgi-tyre,  s.  [Lat.  mercatura,  from  merca - 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  mercor==  to  trade.]  The  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  buying  and  selling ;  trade,  traffic,  commerce. 

♦merge,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  amerce  (q.  v.).]  To 
fine,  to  ffmerce. 

♦merge -g.-ment,  ♦merce-ment,  s.  [A  contract, 
of  amercement  (q.  v.).]  A  fine,  a  mulct,  a  penalty. 

*mer'-ge-dgir-^,  s.  [Lat .  mercedula.] 

1.  A  small  fee. 

2.  One  that  hires. 

mer-ge-nar'-I-?m,  s.  [Lat.  mercenarius=mei- 
cenary  (q.  v.).]  A  mercenary. 

mer  -gen-g.r-I-1  jf ,  adv.  [Eng.  mercenary ;  -ly.] 
In  a  mercenary  manner. 

mer-gen-g.r-1-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mercenary ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mercenary  ;  venality ; 
readiness  to  act  for  hire  or  reward. 

mer'-gen-ax-jf,  *mer-cen-ar-ie,  o.  &  s.  [Fr. 

mercenaire,  from  Lat.  mercenarius,  mercennarius 
=a  hireling;  for  mercednarius,  from  merces  (genit. 
mer  cedis)  —  a  reward;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  mercenario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hired  or  purchased  for  money ;  as,  mercenary 
troops. 

‘  ‘  Tyranny  grows  to  stand  in  need  of  mercenary  soldiers.” 
— Raleigh :  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

2.  Done,  carried  out,  or  entered  into  from  motives 
of  gain. 

“  One  act  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  224. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  hired ;  venal ;  actuated  or 
influenced  by  a  love  of  gain  or  a  hope  of  reward ; 
sordid,  selfish. 

“  Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 

Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  257. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  hired  ;  specif.,  a  soldier 
who  is  hired  in  foreign  service  ;  a  hireling. 

“  He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenarie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  516. 

mer'-ger,  s.  [Fr.  mercier ,  from  Low  Lat.  mer- 
cerius=&  mercer,  from  merx  (genit.  mercis)= mer¬ 
chandise.]  One  who  deals  in  silk,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  linen  goods.  [Eng.) 

mer  -ger-ship,  s.  [Eng.  mercer ;  -ship.]  The 
business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  a  mercer. 

“  He  confesses  himself  to  be  an  egregious  fool  to  leave 
his  mercership,  and  go  to  be  a  musqueteer.” — Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  lxii. 

mer'-ger-y,  ♦mer-cer-ie,  s.  [Fr.  mercerie,  from 
mercier— amercer.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  mercer  or  dry-goods 
man ;  mercers  collectively. 

“  The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street  and 
Cheapside  into  Paternostor-row  and  Fleet-street.”  — 
Or  aunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  The  goods  or  commodities  in  which  mercers  or 
dry-goods  men  deal,  as  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  &c. 

“Clothe,  furres,  and  other  mercery." — Berners:  Frois¬ 
sart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cccciii. 

♦mer-ghand,  ♦mar-chand,  v.  i.  [Fr .marchan- 
der.]  To  trade,  to  traffic. 

“  Ferdinando  marchanded  at  this  time  with  France.” — 
Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  99. 

mer-ghan-dig'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  merchandise; 
suif .  -able.]  Capable  of  being  used  or  sold  as  mer¬ 
chandise. 

mer'-ghan-dl§e,  *mar-chan-dise,  s.  [Fr.  mar- 
chandise,  from  marchand- a  merchant  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  trading  as 
a  merchant ;  trade,  traffic,  commerce.  • 

“I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  objects  of  commerce;  wares,  goods;  that 
which  is  bought  and  sold,  except  live-stock  and 
real  estate ;  commodities. 

“No  man  buyeth  their  merchandise  any  more.” — Rev. 
xviii.  11. 

mer  -ghan-dl§e,  v.  i.  [Merchandise,  s.  ]  To 
trade,  to  traffic  ;  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce. 

“The  Phoenicians,  of  whose  exceeding  merchandising 
■we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were  Canaanites.” 
— Brerewood:  On  Languages. 

mer'-ghg.n-dl§-er,  s.  [Eng.  merchandise ) ;  -er.] 
A  merchant,  a  trader,  a  trafficker. 

“  That  which  did  not  a  little  amuse  the  merchandisers." 
— Banyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 

♦mer -ghan-dry,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  merchand—mci- 
chant ;  -ry.]  Trade,  commerce,  merchandise. 


mer  -ghant,  *mar-cliaiid,  ♦mar-chant,  ♦mar- 
chaunt,  *mer-chand,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  merchant 
(Fr.  marchant),  from  Lat.  mercans,  pr.  par.  of 
mercor— to  traffic,  from  merx  (genit.  mercfs)  ^mer¬ 
chandise;  Sp.  merchante;  Ital.  mercante,  merca- 
tante.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  carries  on  trade  on  a  large  scale  ;  a 
wholesale  trader;  one  who  carries  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries. 

“See  a  merchant  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  what  he  values 
most  he  will  be  sure  to  throw  overboard  last.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  12. 

2.  A  retail  dealer ;  a  shopkeeper. 

♦3.  A  merchant  vessel ;  a  merchantman. 

“The  masters  of  some  merchant." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  L 

*4.  A  fellow,  a  chap. 

“What  saucy  merchant  was  this  that  was  so  full  of  his 
roguery?” — Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trade  or 
commerce ;  mercantile. ' 

IT  Law  merchant:  The  same  as  Commercial  Law 
(q.  v.). 


merchant-bar,  s.  A  bar  of  iron  in  a  finished 
state  fit  for  the  merchant ;  iron  after  the  puddled 
bars  have  been  piled,  reheated  and  rolled. 

fmerchant-captain,  s.  The  captain  of  a  mer¬ 
chant-vessel. 

merchant-iron,  s.  Bar  iron, 
merchant-prince,  s.  A  great,  wealthy,  or  ex¬ 
tensive  merchant  or  manufacturer. 

merchant-rolls,  s.  pi.  Finishing  rolls  of  a  roll¬ 
ing-mill. 

merchant-seaman,  s.  A  sailor  employed  in  the 
merchant-service. 

merchant-service,  s.  The  mercantile  marine, 
merchant-ship,  s.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce, 
merchant-tailor,  s. 

1.  A  storekeeping  tailor  who  makes  and  sells 
clothing,  not  only  to  his  personal  customers,  but 
to  the  trade  generally. 

2.  A  tailor  who  keeps  and  sells  the  material  for 
the  clothing  he  makes. 

merchant-train,  s.  A  frain  of  rolls  with  grooves 
of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  which  reduce  the 
reheated  puddle-bars  to  bar-iron  of  merchantable 
form. 

merchant-vessel,  s.  A  merchant  ship. 

♦mer -ghaut,  *mar-chant,  verb  intransitive. 
[Fr.  merchander.]  To  deal,  to  traffic,  to  trade. 
[Merchant,  s.] 

mer'-ghant-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  merchant;  -able.] 
Fit  for  the  market ;  fit  to  be  sold ;  such  as  will  fetch 
the  usual  price. 

♦mer '-ghaut-hood,  s.  [Eng.  merchant;  -hood.] 
The  occupation  of  a  merchant. 

“Finding  merchanthood  in  Glasgow  ruinous  to  weak 
health.” — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i..  171. 

mer'-ghant-llke,  *mer'-ghant-ly,  adj.  [Eng. 
merchant;  -like,  -ly.]  Like  a  merchant;  becoming 
or  befitting  a  merchant;  pertaining  to  the  business 
of  a  merchant. 

“  At  the  first  glance  this  transaction  seemed  merchant - 
like  and  fair." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

mer'-ghant-man,  «•  [Eng.  merchant,  and  man.] 
fl.  A  merchant. 

2.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce,  as  distinguished 
from  a  man  or  ship  of  war ;  a  merchant-vessel. 


“Beyond  the  light  of  the  beacon  bright” 

A  merchantman  is  tacking.” 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Seadrift. 

mer'-gh?mt-r^,  s.  [Eng.  merchant;  -ry.] 

1.  The  business,  occupation,  or  trade  of  a  mer- 

2.  The  merchants  of  a  country,  taken  collectively. 
*mer-che-ta,  s.  [Low  Lat.  mercheta,  marcheta 

=the  fee  of  a  mark.] 

Feudal  Law :  Mercheta  muherum  was  a  fane  paid 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord 
for  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
[Marches.] 

*mer'-gl-<i-ble,a.  [Eng.  mercy ;  -able.]  Merciful. 
“That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merciable 
On  us  his  grete  mercy  multiplie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,009. 

*mer'-gl-g.-ment,  s.  [Amercement.]  Amerce¬ 
ment,  fine. 

♦mer  -gi-flde,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Merciey.] 


mer  -gi-ful,  *mer-ci-full,  *mer-ci-vol,  *mer- 
cy-ful,  a.  [Eng.  mercy ;  -full.] 

1.  Full  of  mercy ;  disposed  or  ready  to  show 
mercy  to  offenders  ;  forgiving. 

“  Mercifull  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  565. 


2.  Compassionate,  tender-hearted,  kind,  humane. 

“  I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 

You  are  so  merciful." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

3.  Characterized  or  marked  by  mercy ;  indicating 
tendernesa  or  humanity. 

“Virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  114. 

mer’-gl-ful-ljf,  *mer-ci-ful-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
merciful ;  -ly.]  In  a  merciful  manner ;  with  mercy, 
compassion,  or  pity. 

mer’-gl-ful-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  merciful;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  merciful ;  tenderness, 
compassion,  pity. 

♦mer'-gi-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mercy ;  -fy.]  To  pity,  to 
show  mercy  toward. 

“  Whilest  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  merciflde." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  32. 

mer-gi-less,  ♦mer-ci-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  mercy; 
-less.] 

1.  Void  of  mercy;  unfeeling,  hardhearted,  piti¬ 
less,  cruel,  unmerciful,  savage. 

“The  courage  and  military  skill  which  those  who  most 
detest  his  merciless  nature  allow  him  to  have  possessed.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  Without  hope  of  mercy. 

mer'-gi-less'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  merciless ;  -ly .]  In 
a  merciless  manner;  unmercifully;  without  mercy 
or  pity. 

“Persecutors,  who  like  lions  and  leopards  have  tyran¬ 
nized  over  thee  and  mercilessly  torn  thee  in  pieces.” — 
Bishop  Hall:  Salomon’s  Song  of  Songs  Paraphrased. 

mer'-gl-less-ness,  s.  [English  merciless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  merciless ;  want  of 
mercy  or  pity. 

“Though  a  poore  oppressor  (as  he  is  unkindly),  so  he 
is  a  monster  of  mercilesnesse.” — Bishop  Hall:  Sermon 
preacht  at  Westminster,  April  5,  1628. 

mer-cur-g,-get'-yl,  a.  [English  mercur(y),  and 
acetyl(ene) .]  Derived  from  mercury  and  acetylene. 

mercuracetyl-oxide,  s. 

Chemistry:  (C^HHgo^O.  Mercurovinyl-oxide.  A 
higlily-explosive  powder,  produced  when  acetylene 
is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  a  solution  of 
potassio-mercuric  iodide,  mixed  with  a  little  am¬ 
monia,  and  the  resulting  scaly  crystalline  pre¬ 
cipitate  washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide. 

mer-ciir'-a-mme,  s.  [Eng.  mer  cur  {y) ;  am{mo- 
nia),  and  suff.  -ine  ( Chem .).] 

Chem.:  NsHg^  Mercurammonium.  Not  known 
in  the  free  state.  The  hydrated  oxide,  N2Hg4(HO)2, 
is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  ammonia  upon 
yellow  mercuric  oxide.  It  forms  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  yielding  definite  salts  with  the  mineral 
acids. 

mer-ciir-am-mo  -  nl-um,  s.  [Eng.  mer  cur  (y) , 
and  ammonium.]  [Mercuramines.] 

mer-ciir-I-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mercurialis ,  from 
mercurius  —  mercury  (q.  v.):  Fr.  mercuriel;  Sp. 
mercurial;  Ital.  rnercuriale.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercury ;  having  the  qual¬ 
ities  ascribed  to  Mercury.  An  astrological  word 
introduced  when  men  believed  that  those  who  were 
born  while  the  planet  Mercury  was  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant  would  necessarily  be  light-hearted;  sprightly, 
gay,  flighty,  changeable,  fickle. 

“Piggott  being  a  more  forward  and  mercurial  man  got 
glory  of  it  among  most  scholars.” — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon., 
vol.  ii. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  Mercury,  regarded  as  the  god  of 
trade ;  hence,  pertaining  to  trade  or  money-making. 

“  Thus  tickling,  lying  evasion,  with  several  other  such 
like  cardinal  virtues,  are  a  sort  of  properties  pertaining 
to  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  mercurial  pro¬ 
fession.” — P.  Whitehead:  Qymnasiad,  bk.  i.  (Note.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mercury  or  quicksilver ;  con¬ 
taining  or  consisting  of  quicksilver. 

4.  Caused  by  quicksilver ;  as,  a  mercurial  disease. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament ;  one  who 
is  sprightly,  changeable,  or  fickle. 

2.  A  preparation  of  mercury,  used  as  a  drug. 

mercurial-bath,  s.  A  bath  used  in  the  pneu¬ 
matic  trough  in  collecting  such  gases  as  are  largely 
absorbed  by  water. 

mercurial-finger,  s. 

Astrol. :  The  little  finger.  (See  extract.) 

“The  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  to  Venus,  the  fore¬ 
finger  to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Saturn,  the  ring  to  Sol,  the 
least  to  Mercury.” — Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  i.  2. 

mercurial-gauge,  subst.  The  pressure-gauge  in 
which  the  steam  acts  upon  a  body  of  mercury,  and 
raises  a  column  of  it  in  a  glass  tube. 


tobil  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 


mercurial-level 
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mercury- diethyl 


mercurial-level,  subst.  A  form  of  level  in  which 
mercury  is  used. 

mercurial-ointment,  s. 

Pharm.:  An  ointment  made  of  mercury,  lard,  and 
suet,  rubbed  thoroughly  together.  Called  also  Blue 
Ointment. 

mercurial-palsy,  mercurial-tremors,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  palsy  produced  by  the  abuse  of 
mercury. 

mercurial-pendulum,  subst.  A  compensation 
pendulum  invented  by  Graham  of  London,  1700.  A 
jar  of  mercury  is  used  for  the  bob  or  weight.  As  the 
pendulum  expands,  the  mercury  rises,  and  by  the 
rise  of  its  center  of  gravity  compensates  for  the 
inequality  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum.  [Pendulum.] 

mercurial-pill,  s.  [Blue-pill.] 
mercurial-plaster,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  plaster  made  of  mercury,  olive-oil, 
eulphur,  and  lead-plaster. 

mercurial-pump,  s.  A  pump  invented  by  Has¬ 
kins  in  1720,  in  which  a  column  of  mercury  acts  as 
plunger  and  piston  packing, 
mercurial-suppository,  s.  [Suppositoey.] 
mercurial-thermometer,  s.  A  thermometer 
tube  filled  with  mercury,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
spirit,  air,  or  metallic  thermometer, 
mercurial  vapor-bath,  s.  [Vapoe-bath.] 
mer-ciir  -i-al-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mercurial(is) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -me  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  base  obtained,  together  with 
ammonia,  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  Mercurialis 
perennis  with  lime  or  potash  and  water.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  Schmidt,  this  base  is  identical  with 
methylamine. 

mer-ciir-i-a’-lis,  s.  [Lat.,  as  adj.=pertainingto 
mercury ;  as  subst.,  the  Dog’s  Mercury,  see  def.  So 
called  because  Mercury  is  said  to  have  discovered 
its  virtues.] 

Bot. :  Dog’s  Mercury ;  a  genus  of  Euphorbiaceee, 
tribe  Acalypheee.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious ; 
males  in  interrupted  axillary  spikes;  females 
clustered,  spiked,  or  racemose.  Sepals,  three ;  sta¬ 
mens,  eight  to  twenty,  generally  nine  to  twelve. 
Styles,  two,  simple ;  ovary  and  capsule  two-celled, 
cells  are  seeded.  Known  species,  six ;  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

mer-ciir'-I-Al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  mercurial ;  - ist .] 

*1.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament;  one 
who  is  sprightly,  fickle,  and  changeable. 

“ Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  contemplation, 
subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  much  about  such 
matters.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  190. 

2.  A  physician  who  is  much  given  to  the  use  of 
mercury  in  his  treatment  of  diseases. 

mer-ciir -I-sil-Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  mercurial ; 
- ize .] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  act  capriciously;  to  be  capri¬ 
cious  or  changeable. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Med. :  To  treat  or  affect  with  mercury 

2.  Photog. :  To  treat  with  mercury ;  to  expose  to 
the  vapors  of  mercury. 

mer-cur-i-ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mercurial;  -ly.] 
In  a  mercurial  manner. 

mer-ciir’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mercur(y) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  mercury. 

mercuric-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  HgCl2.  Corrosive  sublimate-  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  decomposing  mercuric-sulphate  with  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid.  It  melts  at  265°,  boils  at  292°,  and 
its  vapor  condenses  in  crystalline  needles  or  octa- 
hedra.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is 
a  violent,  acrid  poison,  the  best  antidote  being  white 
of  egg. 

mercuric-cyanide,  s. 

Chem.:  Hg(CN)2.  Prepared  by  dissolving  yellow 
mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
former  being  in  slight  excess.  It  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  quadratic  prisms ,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  very  poisonous, 
mercuric-ethide,  s.  [Meecuey-diethyl.] 
mercuric-fulminate,  s.  [Fulminate.] 
mercuric-iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  Hgl2.  A  brilliant  red,  crystalline  powder, 
prepared  by  triturating  mercury  with  iodine.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
solutions  of  potassic  iodide  or  of  mercuric  chloride, 
yielding  colorless  liquids, 
mercuric-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  HgO.  Red  oxide  of  mercury.  Obtained 
by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  fused  potassic 
hydrate.  It  is  highly  poisonous. 


mercuric-sulphide,  s.  [Veemilion.] 
mer  '-cu-ried,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mekcuey,  u.] 
mer-ciir-i-fLca'-tion,  s.  [Meecubify.]  The 
act  of  mixing  with  mercury. 

“It  remains,  that  I  perform  the  promise  I  made,  of 
adding  the  ways  of  mercuriflcation  (as  chymists  speak) 
above  referred  to.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  643. 

tmer-ciir  -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mercury ;  -fy.\ 

1.  To  obtain  mercury  from,  as  from  metallic  min¬ 
erals,  by  the  application  of  intense  heat,  which 
expels  the  mercury  in  fumes,  which  are  afterward 
condensed. 

“A  part  only  of  the  metal  is  mercurified.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  641. 

2.  To  treat  or  combine  with  mercury ;  to  mercur¬ 
ialize. 

mer-ciir'-I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mercury ;  -ous.]  The 
same  as  Meecueial  (q.  v.). 

*mer-ciir  -i-0us-ness,  s.  [English  mercurious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mercurial. 

“A  chapeau  with  wings,  to  denote  the  mercuriousnesse 
of  this  messenger.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 

mer'-cu-ri§m,  s.  [English  mercur{y) ;  -ism.]  A 
communication  of  news  or  intelligence ;  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  a  communication. 
mer-ciir-I-us,  s.  [Lat.J 

Chem. :  This  term  was  applied  by  the  alchemists 
to  all  volatile  substances :  thus  quicksilver  was 
called  Mercurius  communis ,  and  alcohol,  M.  vege- 
tabilis.  At  present  it  is  only  applied  to  quicksilver 
— e.  g.,  M.  dulcis  is  synonymous  with  calomel. 

mer-cu-ros-am-mo-ni-um,  s.  [Eng.  mercu- 
ro{u)s,  and  ammonium.'] 

Chem.:  Hg2'H6N2.  Not  known  in  the  free  state. 
The  chloride  of  this  base  is  the  black  substance 
formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  ammonia-gas. 

mer'-cu-rous,  a.  [Eng.  mercur(y) ;  -ows.]  (See 
the  compounds.) 

mercurous-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Hg2CL>,  calomel.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  with 
one  of  common  salt.  It  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral 
prisms,  and  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  medicine, 
mercurous-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Hg20.  Prepared  by  adding  caustic  pot¬ 
ash  to  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is  a  dark  gray,  nearly 
black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  slowly  de¬ 
composed  by  the  action  of  light  into  red  oxide  and 
metallic  mercury. 

mer-cu-ro-vin’-^l,  s.  [Eng.  mercur(y) ;  o  con¬ 
nective,  and  vinyl  (q.  v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

mercurovinyl-oxide,  subst.  [Meecueacetyl- 
oxide.] 

mer  -cu-ry,  *mer-cu-rie,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  mercu- 
rie  (Fr.  mercure )  from  Lat.  Mercurius= Mercury.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  messenger,  a  courier,  an  intelligencer. 

“  Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings. 

With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  (Chorus.) 

(2)  A  common  name  for  a  newspaper  or  periodical 
publication. 

*(3)  One  who  carries  about  newspapers  for  sale. 
(4)  Liveliness  of  temperament ;  spirit,  volatility 
sprightliness,  fickleness,  changeableness. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  nearest  the  sun,  unless  in¬ 
deed  it  be  established  that  the  hypothetical  Vulcan 
really  exists.  Its  stationary  points  are  from  15  to 
20  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  sun,  hence  it  rises 
and  sets  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  sun  does 
so.  The  light  of  the  sun  and  the  haze  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  combine  to  render  observation  of  the  planet 
difficult;  hence,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  we 
“  can  see  little  more  ’  ’  of  the  planet  “  than  that  it  is 
round,  and  exhibits  phases.”  It  varies  in  bright¬ 
ness  from  15”  to  12”  of  the  celestial  circle  or  vault. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  telescopic,  and  atother  times 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  as  bright  as  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  Its  diameter  is  about  3,200  miles;  its 
mass  about  ^  that  of  the  earth  ;  its  sidereal  period 
is  eighty-eight  terrestrial  days.  It  is  seen  at  its 
greatest  brightness  as  an  evening  star,  at  average 
intervals  of  about  116  days.  Its  average  distance 
from  the  sun  is  36,000,000  miles.  Its  greatest  and 
least  distances  differ  nearly  fifteen  million  miles. 
It  moves  in  its  orbit  about  109,360  miles  an  hour 
against  68,040  performed  in  the  same  time  by  the 
earth.  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  remarkable  for  its  ex¬ 
treme  eccentricity,  the  distance  from  the  sun  varying 
periodically  from  about  28,500,000  to  48,500,000  miles 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  that,  supposing  there  were 


any  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  within  a  period  of  about, 
six  weeks,  the  sun  would  double  in  apparent  size,  and 
give  about  double  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat. 
The  planet  is  supposed  to  rotate  on  its  axis  in  88dqys 
Transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun’s  disc  occur  like 
thos“  of  Venus,  but  more  frequently  ;  those  at  the  as¬ 
cending  node  in  November,  those  at  the  descending 
one  in  May.  They  are  at  intervals  of  about  thirteen 
or  seven  years.  Transits  occurred  in  this  century  in 
1802,  1832.  1845,  1848.  1861.  1868,  1891,  1894,  &c.  Spec¬ 
troscopic  observations  indicate  that  Mercury  has  a. 
thin  atmosphere,  in  which  water  vapor  is  present. 

2.  Bot.:  The  genus  Mercurialis  (q.  v.). 

3.  Chem. :  A  diatomic  metallic  element ;  symbol 
Hg ;  atomic  weight,  200 ;  specific  gravity,  13*59 ;  boil¬ 
ing  point,  357*25 ;  known  from  the  earliest  historical 
times,  and  the  only  liquid  metal  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  form 
of  mercuric  sulphide,  or  cinnabar,  an  ore  found  in 
Spain,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  by  roasting  the  ore  in  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  conducting  the  vapors  into  a  chamber 
where  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  It  possesses  a  luster 
like  that  of  polished  silver,  and  solidifies  at  —  39*5° 
to  a  tin-white  malleable  mass,  contracting  at  the 
moment  of  solidification.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  with¬ 
out  action  upon  mercury.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  attack  it,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid  dis¬ 
solves  it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  mercurous 
nitrate  being  formed.  Mercury  is  invaluable  to  the 
chemist,  who  employs  it  in  collecting  gases  which, 
are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine, 
in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in 
silvering  mirrors,  and  in  gilding.  The  vapor  of 
mercury,  when  inhaled,  acts  as  a  poison,  producing 
salivation. 

4.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  Roman  deity,  identified  with 
the  Greek  Hermes.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.  He  was  originally  thegod  of  traffic  and  gain 
(from  Lat.  merx  (gen.  mercis) =merchandise,  gain), 
and  the  protector  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 
Afterward,  being  identified  with  Hermes,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  eloquence  and  commerce  and 
the  protector  of  robbers.  He  was  also  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  herald  of  the  gods,  and  as  such  he  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  youth,  lightly  clad,  with  the  petasus 
or  winged  hat,  and  wings  on  his  heels,  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  caduceus  or  emblem  of  his  office  as  a 
herald,  a  rod  with  two  serpents  twined  round 
about  it. 

5.  Med. :  The  chief  preparations  of  mercury  used 
in  medicine  are  calomel, corrosive  sublim  ate,  hydrar¬ 
gyrum  cum  creta,  and  blue  pill.  Mercury  should 
not  be  given  in  anEemia,  hectic,  scurvy,  scrofula,  or 
tuberculous  disease,  nor  in  cirrhosis,  melanosis, 
gangrene,  fatty  disease,  or  splenic  diseases.  In 
bilious  affections,  and  dyspepsia,  secondary  syph¬ 
ilis,  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea  in  minute  doses,  in 
iritis,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy,  and  in  all  forms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  unaccompanied  by  dropsy.  Its  chief  actions 
are  absorbent,  alterative,  antiphlogistic,  purgadve, 
and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
sedative.  Children  usually  stand  it  better  than 
grown-up  people;  with  them  the  best  form  of 
administration  is  the  gray-powder,  and  for  adults, 
calomel  or  blue  pill ;  and  in  syphilis,  corrosive 
sublimate.  As  an  external  application,  calomel,  or 
calomel  and  lime  water  (black  wash)  are  also  useful 
remedies. 

6.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Volatilizes  at  662°  F.,  and  may  be 
crystallized  in  octahedrons  at  — 39°  F.  Specific 
gravity  13*568 ;  luster  metallic;  color  tin-white; 
opaque;  composition,  pure  mercury,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  some  silver.  Found  in  small  globules  scat¬ 
tered  through  cinnabar  (q.  v.),  or  its  gangue.  The 
most  important  mines  are  those  of  Almaden,  Spain, 
and  Idria,  Carniola.  In  the  Pioneer  mine,  Napa 
Valley,  California,  quartz  geodes  are  sometimes 
found  which  contain  se-B'-rai  pounds  weight  of  mer¬ 
cury. 


mercury-amalgam,  s. 

1.  Chem.  (pi.) :  The  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  mercury  with  the  other  metals.  The  solid 
amalgams  appear  to  be  definite  compounds,  while 
the  liquid  amalgams  may  be  regarded  in  many 
instances  as  solutions  of  definite  compounds  in. 
excess  of  mercury.  The  most  useful  and  interesting 
are  those  of  sodium,  silver,  and  gold. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  Amalgam  (q.  v.). 

mercury-antimonite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ammiolite  (q.  v.). 

mercury-chloride,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Calomel  (q.  v.). 

mercury-diethyl,  s. 

Chem.:  Hgc^H^  Mercuric  ethide.  Prepared 
like  the  methyl  compound,  and  possessing  similar 
properties.  It  boils  at  159°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*44 ;  at  200°  its  vapor  decomposes  into 
mercury  and  butane. 


fate,  /at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
QX.  wore.  WQlt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw.” 
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mercury  di-isoamyl,  s.  special  dwelling -when  He  visited  the  place  was  *mer-e-trlcian,  a.  [Lat.  meretricius  =  mere- 

.  Lnem.  :  tLg({j5H.n)p  A  colorless  liquid,  obtained  between  the  cherubims  (Psalms  ixxx.  1),  appearing  tricious  (q.  v.).]  Meretricious. 
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Dy  gently  heating  isoamylic  iodide,  acetic  ether,  in  the  cloud  (Lev.  xvi.  12, 13).  The  mercy-seat  was 
ani  •mm  amalgam.  Specific  gravity  P66,  in-  also  sprinkled  seven  times  with  the  blood  of  a  bul- 
soluble i  in  water,  giving,  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  lock  and  a  goat,  offered  as  a  sin  offering  (Leviticus 
5fy®^alline  plates  of  mercury  isoamyl  iodide,  xvi.  15).  Jehovah  spoke  to  Moses  from  off  the  mercy- 
Hg(C5Hn)I.  seat  (Num.  vii.  89). 

mercury-dimethyl,  s. 


Chem. 


*<8fc 


“And  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory  shadowing  the 
mercy-seat;  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.” 
A  colorless  refractive  liquid,  —Hebrews  ix.  5. 


'Take from  human  commerce  meretrician  amours.” — 
T.  Brown;  Works,  iii.  263. 

mSr-e-tri’-cious,  a.  [Latin  meretricius  =  per¬ 
taining  to  a  courtesan,  from  meretrix  (genit.  mere- 
tricis)=a.  courtesan,  from  mereo— to  gain,  to  earn.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  courtesans  or  prostitutes ; 
such  as  is  practiced  by  harlots. 

“Her  deceitful  and  meretricious  traffick  with  all  the 
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prepared  by  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  a  mixture  •  tne  JNew  lestament  the  entry  of  the  high  nations  of  the  world.” — Bp.  Ball;  Bard  Texts;  Isaiah 

of  methylic  iodide  and  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  im-  PJ1,e,st  lnto  the  most  holy  place  is  made  symbolical  xxiiL  17. 

miscible  with  water,  bods  at  95°,  and  has  a  specific  25  ,  W1?  of  Ci.lrist  into  heaven,  to  pursue  His  o.  False  •  allurhm  bv  false  show  •  worn  or  assumed 

gravity  3‘069  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  a  sol v-  mteixession,  and  of  the  approach  of  the  for  show  *  unreal  tawdrv  eaudv  showv  •  extremely 

ent  for  caoutchouc,  resin,  and  phosphorous!  fetla2  to  Go-d  h7  th?-  blo?d  of  Jesua  (Hebrews  x.  bXTasS  ’  ’  y 

mercury-dinaphthyl,  s.  +  fin  m  n.n..  nL.  _ _ .  5* _ ll_  i  .  _  St  I **  Vn  Ml  Of! 


t°  the  mercy-seat  signifies  an  approach  to  God  ia 
CAem. ;  Hg(CioH7)g.  A  crystalline  substance,  pre-  prayer, 
pared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  bromnaphthalene  and 


benzene  with  sodium  amalgam.  It  melts  at  243°, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  alco¬ 
hol,  but  very  soluble  in  chloroform, 
mercury-diphenyl,  s. 

C7iem. :  CgHjHgCeHs.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained  - ,  — 

by  ^heating  brom-benzine  with  sodium^  amalgam  Lat.  rnerda.]  Ordure,  dung. 
""  11  '  J  T' ’  mere,  *meer,  a.  [Lat. 

mier.  ] 

P 


and  a  small  quantity  of  ethylic  acetate.  It  becomes 
yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  melts  at  120°,  and 
sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very 
soluble  in  benzene. 

mercury  goose-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  bonus  henricus.  It  has  has¬ 
tate-triangular  leaves,  and  compound  and  axillary 


No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  23. 

mer-e-trl’-cious-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  meretricious ; 
•ly.]  In  a  meretricious  manner;  with  false  show; 
tawdrily,  gaudily,  against  good  taste. 

mer-e-trl’-cious-ifess,  s.  [Eng.  meretricious; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  Being  meretricious ; 
false  show,  tawdriness,  showiness. 

*mer'-e-trik,  a.  [Lat.  meretriciws=meretricious 
(q.v.).]  Harlot,  meretricious. 
c‘And  therefore  thei  thinks  it  impossible  to  be  any 
....  ,  Snauerye  or  errours  in  so  holy  fathers  with  their  meretrik 

f  *  0  mln^?,d. Wlth  wateJ  with  myrrh;  mother.' Woye;  Bxposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

there  [in  the  life  to  come]  it  is  mere  and  unmixed.  — Jer. 

Taylor;  The  Worthy  Communicant. 


“Jesus?  where’er  thy  people  meet, 

There  they  behold  thy  mercy-seat." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxvi. 

*mercy-stroke,  s.  The  death-blow,  as  putting 
an  end  to  pain. 

*merd,  *mard,  *mer-da,  s.  [Fr.  merde,  from 


merus = pure;  O.  Fr. 


*1.  Pure,  unadulterated. 


*2.  Genuine,  free  from  admixture. 

“  But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixed;  for  that  we 


4  a  - rfu  i - x - .  i —  — : uun  uurjupuremn'e  anu  unmixea  ror  mac  wt 

spikes  ot  flowers.  I  he  leaves  are  used  for  spinach,  may  do  our  duty  and  have  our  reward  at  once”— Bp.  lay- 
Called  also  Good  King  Henry. 

mercury-iodide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Coccinite  (q.v.). 
mercury-selenide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Tiemannite  (q.v.). 
mercury-sulphide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Cinnabar  and  Metacinna- 
BAexte  (q.v.). 

*mer’-CU-ry,  v.  t.  [Mebcuey,  8.]  To  treat  with 
a  preparation  of  mercury. 

mer’-§y,  *mer-ci,  *mer-cie,  s.  [Fr.  merci,  from 
Lat.  mercedem,  accus.  of  merces  (genit.  mercedis )  = 

reward,  pay,  pity,  mercy,  from  merx  (genit..  mercis)  „w.., 

^merchandise,  traffic,  from  merco= to  gain,  to  buy,  Gael.  &  Ir.  muir;  Lat.  mare. ]  A  lake,  a  pool, 
to  merit ;  bp.  merced;  Port  rnercS;  Ital.  mercb.J 
1.  That  benevolence  or  kindness  of  heart  or  dis- 


mer-ga-net'-ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Lat.  mergus 
—a  diver)  and  Gr.  netta=  a  duck.]  _ 

Ornith. :  Torrent-duck ;  a  peculiar  genus  of  Ana- 
tides,  restricted  to  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
lor:  Rule  of  Conscience.  (Epist.  Ded.)  {rf,m  Colombia  to  Chili.  Three  species  are  known: 

0  c  ,  ,  ...  ",  ,  ,  ,  Meraanetta  armata,  M.  turnen,  and  M.  leucogenys. 

3.  Such  and  no  more  ;  this  or  that  alone;  apart  Mr.  Bridges  says  of  the  first  species :  “It  swims  and 
from  anything  else ;  sole,  alone,  simple.  dives  against  the  flow  of  the  Chilian  mountain- 

“He  well  knew  that  mere  names  exercise  a  mighty  torrents  with  a  rapidity  truly  astonishing.”  (Proc. 
influence  on  the  publio  mind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Zo6l.  Soc.,  1876,  p.  407.) 


,  .  mer-ga-net-tl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mergan- 

4.  Absolute,  unqualified,  entire ;  in  every  respect,  ett (a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 


downright. 

“  This  is  mere  falsehood,” 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

mere-right,  s. 

Law:  The  right  of  property  without  possession. 

mere  (1),  s.  [A.  S. mere;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meer;  _ 

Icel.  marr=the  sea;  Ger.  meer;  O.  H.  Ger.  marl;  1.] 

Goth .morei;  Russ,  mori;  Lith.  mmris ;  Wei .mdr;  mer-gan’-ser,  s 

anser=a  goose.] 
Ornithology : 


Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Anatidae.  It  contains 
but  a  single  genus,  Merganetta  (q.v.). 

mer-gan-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  merganser) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince. ] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Anatidee  erected  by 
Swainson;  the  Merganser  of  Leach  [Mebgansee, 


[Lat.  merg{us)= a  diver,  and 


mere  (2),  "meare,  *meer,  *nieere,  s.  [A.  S. 
position  which  induces  a  person  to  overlook  in  juries,  e'feir7ere  <  P11*’’  ™‘eer !  icel.  wcerr.J  A  bound¬ 

er  to  treat  an  offender  with  greater  forbearance  and  ar^  ’  f.  ®or(ier  > a  boundary-stone. 

_  *mere,  *mear,  v.  t.  [Mebe  (2),  s.]  To  bound,  to 
limit,  to  divide 

“  That  brave  honor  of  the  Latine  name. 

Which  meared  her  rule  with  Africa  and  Byze.” 

Spenser  i  Ruines  of  Rome,  xxiL 
♦mered,  a.  [Mere,  a.]  Entire,  sole,  only. 

“At  such  a  point. 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  mered  question.” 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

mere'-ly,  *meere-ly,  *meer-ly,  adv.  [English 

mere,  a 
arates  t 

everything  else.  But  in  so  doing,  the  chief  or  most 
emphatic  reference  may  be  made  either  to  that 
which  is  included,  or  to  that  which  is  excluded.  In 
Modern  English  it  is  always  to  the  latter.  In 
Shakespeare’s  day  the  other  reference  was  more 
common,  that,  namely,  to  which  was  included — 

(1)  Merely,  referring  to  what  is  included  rather 


clemency  than  lie  deserves;  a  disposition  to  temper 
justice  with  mildness,  and  to  inflict  a  lighter  pun¬ 
ishment  for  offenses  than  they  strictly  call  for; 
clemency,  tenderness  of  heart,  mildness,  compas¬ 
sion. 

“  Tliere’s  mercy  in  every  place.” 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  kindness,  compassion,  or 
clemency ;  a  blessing ;  a  kind  or  merciful  act  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Providence. 

“E’en  a  judgment,  making  way  for  thee, 

Seems  in  their  eyes  a  mercy  for  thy  sake.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  132. 

3.  Pardon,  forgiveness. 

“I  cry  your  worship’s  mercy." — Shakesp.:  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

4.  Pity,  compassion. 

“They  cried  the  more,  saying,  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O 
Lord,  thou  son  of  David.” — Matthew  xx.  31. 


1.  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  his  Merganser 
castor,  the  Mergus  merganser  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  member  of  the  Linnsean 
genus  Mergus,  especially  for  Mergus  merganser,  the 
Goosander  (q.  v.). 

merge,  v.  t.  &  %.  [Lat.  mergo=  to  dip.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  sink;  to  drown;  to  cause  to  be 
swallowedup  or  absorbed.  (Only  used  figuratively.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  absorbed  or  swallowed  up ;  to 
be  lost  or  sunk. 

fmer-gel'-lus,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Lat. 

mergus  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  In  some  classifications  a  genus  of  the 


i.  J  -ly-]  Purely,  only,  solely,  simply.  It  sep-  sub-family  Mergin®.  It  contains  but  one  species, 
that  wnich  it  designates  and  qualifies  from  the  Smew,  Merge llus  (.Mergus)  albellus. 


merg’-er,  s.  [Eng.  merg(e) ;  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  merges. 

2.  Eng.  Law :  (See  extract.) 

“ Merger  is  the  act  of  law,  and  is  the  annihilation  of 
one  estate  in  another.  Its  effect  is  to  consolidate  two 
estates,  and  to  conform  them  into  one  estate.  After 


utterly  '  *  *  'of  the  same  quantity  and  extent  of  ownership  as  it  was 

,  ,  ,  before  the  accession  of  the  estate  which  is  merged.  It  is 

Fye  on  t  (  O  fye  !  tis  an  unweeded  garden,  a  fundamental  rule  that  there  cannot  be  any  merger 

That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  m  nature,  unless  there  be  a  remainder  or  reversion  in  which  the 

Possess  it  merely.  Shakesp.:  Hamlet.,  i.  2.  particular  estate  may  merge.” — May  hew:  0:  Merger,  pt.  i., 

(2)  Solely,  only ;  for  this  and  nothing  more ;  in  ch.  i. 


this  and  no  other  way. 


5.  Powerof  acting  at  pleasure ;  discretion,  liberty ;  than  what  is  excluded;  absolutely,  entirely,  quite,  merger,  the  only  subsisting  estate  continues  precisely 
unrestrained  exercise  of  wifi  or  authority.  nf  aarnR  RT,‘1  fixW'  “f  «w»«rsh,n  BS  u.  w«a 

“  The  offender’s  life  lies  in  the  mercy  of  the  duke.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 
(6)  Sisters  of  mercy :  [Sisterhood]. 
mercy-seat,  *merci-seate,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <£  Jewish  Antiq.:  Heb .  Jcapporeth;  this  «Never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an 

may  be  from  kaphar= to  cover  in  the  literal  sense,  anoma,lj.’‘ -Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

or  kipper— to  cover  figuratively,  specially  to  cover  ~  A..,  _  rn  -  _  ,  ,  . 

sin.  Hence  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word  Gr.  mer-en  -chy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  meryo— to  revolve,  and 
hilasterion— that  which  is  propitiatory  or  offered  in  engchyma= infusion .  ]  ^ 

propitiation;  and  the  Vulgate  propitiatorium—an  Bot. Spherical,  cellular  tissue.  Prof-  Morren 
atonement,  a  propitiation.  The  golden  covering  makes  it  a  subdivision  of  Parenchyma.  Meyer  gave 
placed  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  Whether  it  the  name  to  tissue  with  ellipsoidal  and  spheroidal 
was  the  actual  lid  of  that  ark,  or  a  tablet  placed  cells.  More  commonly  known  as  Lax  Parenchyma, 
above  the  lid,  is  doubtful.  Like  the  ark,  it  was  mere§’  -man,  s.  [Eng.  mere  (2),s. ;  and  man.] 
two-and-a-half  cubits  (3  feet  _9  inches)  long,  and  One  who  has  charge  of  or  points  out  boundaries ;  a 


liWU-duu-a-iiaii  vUDiuo  xooi  aiiohuo;  cluaj. 

one-and-a-half  (2  feet  3  inches)  broad.  At  each  end 
was  a  cherub,  the  two  looking  face  to  face,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings.  The  whole 
was  put  in  the  most  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterward  of  tne  temple  (Exod.  xxv.  17-22, 


mer-gl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  merg(us) :  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Anatid®.  Prince  Bona¬ 
parte  makes  it  include  Mergus  albellus,  since  sub¬ 
divided,  and  Leach’s  genus  Merganser.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  (Gray)  it  comprises  the 
Linn®an  genus  Merganser,  and  Mergellus  (q.  v.). 

mer'-gil-lus,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
mergus  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatid®,  erected  by  Vieillot 
for  the  reception  of  Mergulus  melanoleucos ,  the 
Little  Auk  (q.v.).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
thick,  broader  than  high  at  base,  upper  mandible 


mearsman.  ______  _  ^  _ _ 

mere’-stead,  s.  [English  mere = boundary;  and  indistinctly  grooved,  tips  of  both  notched ;  commis- 
stead— place.]  A  farm  ;  a  country  estate.  sure  arched;  nostrils  lateral,  round,  at  base  of 

mere'-stSne,  *meere-stone,  s.  [Eng.  mere  (2),  bill ; legs,  short,  and  abdominal;  three  webbed  toes; 
xxvi.  34,  xxxvii.  6-9,  xl.20;  TChron.  xxviii.  11).  On  s.,  and  stone.]  A  boundary-stone ;  a  landmark.  wings  and  tail  short. 

the  great  day  of  the  Atonement,  Aaron,  the  high  “The  mislaier  of  a  meerestone  is  to  blame.  But  it  is  _nier'-gus,  s.  [Lat.— a  diver,  a  water-fowl ;  mergo 

priest,  cast  incense  on  coal  (charcoal)  burning  in  a  the  unjust  judge,  that  is  the  capitall  remover  of  land-  —to  dip,  to  plunge  into. J 
censer,  and  the  cloud  of  sweet-scented  spices  which  jnarkes,  when  he  defineth  amisse  of  lands  and  property,”  Tr.ht.hu.  •  A  pfinna  nt  na 
thence  arose  covered  the  mercy-seat,  God,  whose  —Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Judicature. 


Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  natatorial  birds,  family  Ana¬ 
tidae.  fiill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender, 


bdil,  bdy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b$l,  del. 


meriandra 
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merlangus 


rather  pointed;  base  large \  mandibles  serrated, 
point  of  upper  curved :  nostrils  lateral ;  legs  short ; 
three  toes  in  front  webbed,  hind  toe  with  pendent 
lobe ;  wings  of  moderate  size,  first  and  second  quill 
feathers  nearly  equal  in  length.  Wallace  ( Geog . 
Dist.  Animals ,  ii.  364)  defines  the  range  of  the  genus 
in  space  as:  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions, 
Brazil,  and  the  Auckland  Islands.  Mergus  albellus 
is  the  Smew,  M.  cucullatus  the  Hooded  Merganser, 
M.  serrator  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  and  M. 
merganser  the  Goosander.  ( Yarrell .) 

mer-I-an'-drg,,  s.  [Gr.  meris— a  part,  a  division, 
and  aner  (genit.  andros=a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Merian- 
dridse  (q.  v.).  Meriandra  bengalensis  and  M. 
strobilifera  are  carminative  and  antispasmodic. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  given  in  India  in  aphthae 
and  sore  throat. 

mer-i-an’-drl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  merian • 
dr(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Mentheae. 

mer-I-a’-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mdme.  Merian, 
who  wrote  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.] 

Bot. :  Jamaica  Rose;  a  genus  of  Melastomacese, 
tribe  Melastomeee.  Meriania  leucantha  is  the 
White-floweredj  and  M.  purpurea  the  Purple* 
flowered  Jamaica  Rose. 

mer’-I-carp,  s.  [Gr.  mem=a  part,  and  Jcarpos 
=fruit.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to  the  half  of  a 
cremocarp,  i.  e.,  of  an  umbelliferous  fruit.  Meri- 
carps  are  indehiscent. 

2.  The  distinct  pieces  into  which  a  cruciferous 
siliqua  or  silicula  splits. 

me-rid  -i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mSridien,  from  Latin 
meridianus  =  pertaining  to  mid-day ;  meridies  (for 
medidies)  =  mid-day ;  mediws= middle,  and  dies= a 
day  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meridiano .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  mid-day  or  the  meridian ; 
noon-day. 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  at  the  highest  point  or  cul¬ 
mination  ;  pertaining  to  the  point  or  period  of 
highest  splendor :  as,  meridian  glory. 

(2)  Complete,  thorough. 

“Out  of  the  mouth  of  a  meridian  villain.” — North :  Ex. 
amen,  p.  186. 

II.  Geol.:  Noon-day;  in  allusion  to  the  mid-day 
date  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied.  A  term 
appropriated  to  certain  middle  formations  of  the 
Appalachian  Palaeozoic  system,  which  are  called  in 
the  New  York  Survey  the  Oriskany  Sandstone,  and 
which  appear  to  be  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower 
Ludlow  rocks  of  England.  The  greatest  thickness 
of  this  sandstone  is  less  than  200  feet.  Its  distinct¬ 
ive  fossils  are  large  brachiopodous  bivalves.  (Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Mid-day;  noon-day. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  highest  point ;  the  culmination ;  the  point 
or  period  of  highest  splendor. 

“  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 
X  haste  now  to  my  setting.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII ,,  ill.  2. 

*(2)  The  special  circumstances,  requirements, 
conditions,  or  capabilities  of;  as  of  a  country,  a 
district,  a  sphere  of  life,  &c. 

“All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof.” — Hale :  Orig. 
of  Mankind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  (Celestial  meridian.] 

2.  Geog. :  [ Terrestrial  meridian.] 

(1)  Celestial  meridian:  The  great  circle  marked 
out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  meridian  passing  through  the  spot  where  the 
observer  stands.  If,  as  is  apparently  the  case,  the 
earth  be  at  rest,  then  the  celestial  meridian  becomes 
a  fixed  circle,  across  which  all  the  stars  pass  in 
their  diurnal  courses  from  East  to  West.  If,  as  is 
really  the  case,  the  stars  are  at  rest,  and  the  earth 
rotate,  then  the  spectator’s  meridian  sweeps  daily 
across  the  plane  from  West  to  East. 

(2)  First  meridian:  That  meridian  from  which 
all  others  are  reckoned,  counting  eastward  or  west¬ 
ward,  and  from  which  also  longitudes  are  reckoned. 

13)  Magnetic-meridian:  [Magnetic.] 

(4)  Meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  of  a  star:  Its 
altitude  when  on  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
it  is  observed. 


(5)  Meridian  distance  of  a  point:  The  distance 
from  the  point  to  some  assumed  meridian,  gener¬ 
ally  the  one  drawn  through  the  extreme  east  or 
west  point  of  the  survey. 

(6)  Meridian  line  on  a  dial:  The  same  a?  the 
twelve  o’clock  hour-line. 

(7)  Meridian  of  a  globe:  The  brazen  circle  in 
which  it  turns  and  by  which  it  is  supported ;  also 
meridian-lines  drawn  on  the  globe  itself,  generally 
at  a  distance  of  15°. 

(8)  Terrestrial  meridian:  The  terrestrial  meridian 
of  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  two  poles  and  the  place. 

meridian-circle,  s. 

1.  A  transit  instrument  with  a  graduated  circle 
securely  fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal 
axis  and  turning  with  it. 

2.  The  altitude  circle  of  a  globe. 

meridian-distance,  meridional-distance,  s. 
[Depaetuee,  s.,  II.  2.] 

meridian-line,  s.  An  arc’or  part  of  the  meridian 
of  a  place,  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon. 

meridian-mark,  s.  A  mark  placed  at  some  miles’ 
distance  from  an  observatory,  and  due  south  of  the 
position  of  the  transit-instrument,  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  marking  the  direction  of  the  true  south 
point  of  the  horizon. 

me-rid'  i-6n-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  meridi¬ 
onal  is.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meridian ;  hence,  south¬ 
erly. 

*2.  Having  a  southerly  aspect ;  facing  the  south. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  south. 

“  The  meridional  (which  they  of  the  Ocean  call  south, 
and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Zezzo  Giorno)  com¬ 
monly  is  rainy  and  boisterous.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  611. 

meridional-arc,  s.  An  arc  of  the  earth,  meas¬ 
ured  along  the  meridian,  with  the  view  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  length  of  a  degree  in  different  latitudes, 
and  thence  calculating  the  exact  form  of  the  earth. 
[Aec,  Oblate.] 

meridional-distance,  s.  [Meeidian  Distance.] 
meridional-parts,  s.  pi.  Parts  of  the  projected 
meridian,  according  to  Mercator’s  system,  cor¬ 
responding  to  each  minute  of  latitude,  from  the 
equator  up  to  some  fixed  limit,  usually  80°. 

me-rld-I-O-nal  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  meridional ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  on  the  meridian. 

2.  Position  in  the  south ;  aspect  toward  the  south. 

me-rxd’-I-6-nsil-lS?,  adv.  [Eng.  meridional ;  -ly.) 
In  the  direction  of  the  meridian ;  in  a  line  north 
and  south. 

“The  Jews,  not  willing  to  He  as  their  temple  stood,  do 
place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight  to  sleep 
meridionally.’’ — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

mer’-il§,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  merel=  a  counter;  Fr. 
mirelle ,  mar'eZie= hop-scotch.]  A  game  played  with 
counters  or  pegs ;  called  also  five-penny,  or  nine 
men’s  morris. 

me-ringue  (ringue  as  rang),  s.  [Fr.]  A  dessert 
made  of  whipped  eggs  and  pulverized  sugar,  with 
jam  or  cream  added. 

me-ri'-no,  a.  &  s.  [Sp.=  (a.)  moving  or  roaming 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  (s.)  an  inspector  of 
pastures,  from  Low  Lat.  majorinus—a  major-domo, 
a  steward  of  a  household.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Denoting  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain,  or 
their  wool. 

2.  Made  of  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Zo6l. :  A  Spanish  breed  of  the  domestic  sheep 
( Ovis  aries).  It  is  extremely  important  com¬ 
mercially,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wool, 
which  is  close-set,  soft,  spirally  twisted,  and  short. 
There  are  large  flocks  in  Germany,  and  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  bred  in  Australia,  where  it  was  introduced 
toward;  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  animal 
is  small,  flat-sided,  and  long-legged.  The  males  are 
homed.  The  face,  ears,  and  legs  are  dark,  the  fore¬ 
head  woolly,  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  lax. 

2.  Fabric: _  A  fine  French  woolen  material,  so 
named  as  being  made  from  the  wool  of  the  merino 
sheep.  It  is  a  lady’s  dress  goods,  all  wool,  and 
twilled  on  both  sides. 

merino-sheep,  s.  [Meeino,  B.  1.] 
mer-i-0'-ne§,  s.  [A  proper  name  occurring  in 
Homer.] 

Zobl. :  Cuvier  and  Illiger’s  name  for  the  genus 
J aculus,  for  which  Dr.  Coues  has  proposed  Zapus 

(d-  v-)-_ 

mer-Is-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  merisma  (genit,  meris- 
matos)—a  part,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Bot.:  Separating  by  the  formation  of  internal 
partitions,  as  often  occurs  in  cellular  tissue. 


mer'-I-stem,  s.  [Gr.  meristos= divisible.  ] 

Bot. :  A  congeries  of  growing  cells,  or  cells  capable 
of  division. 


rner ’-It,  *mer-ite,  subst.  [Fr.  m&rite,  from  Lat. 
meritum— that  which  is  deserved;  neut.  smg.  of 
meritus,  pa.  par.  of  mereor=  to  deserve ;  Sp.,  Fort. 
&  Ital.  merito.]  „  ... 

*1.  The  quality  of  deserving,  whether  well  or  ill. 
desert  of  good  or  evil.  ...  ,,  - 

2.  The  quality  of  deserving  well ;  excellence  de¬ 
serving  honor  or  reward ;  desert,  worth,  worthiness. 

3.  That  which  is  deserved,  earned,  or  merited ;  a 
reward,  return,  or  recompense  earned  or  merited; 


“All  power 

J  give  thee;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits .”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  319. 

4.  PI.:  The  essential  circumstances  of  a  case  or 
matter,  without  reference  to  extraneous  matters; 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  case ;  as,  to  decide  a 
case  on  its  merits. 

♦merit-monger,  s.  One  who  supports  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  merit  as  entitled  to  reward,  or  who 
depends  upon  merit  for  salvation. 

mer ’-It,  *mer-yt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  miriter,  from 
m6rite= merit  (q.  v.);  Sp.  meritar;  Ital.  meritare ; 
Lat.  merito,  frequent,  of  mereor= to  deserve.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deserve,  whether  good  or  ill ;  to  earn ;  to  be 
entitled  to  receive ;  to  incur. 

2.  To  deserve,  as  a  reward;  to  earn,  to  have  a 
right  to  claim,  to  have  a  just  title  or  claim  to. 

“  Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  683. 


3.  To  reward. 

“  The  king  will  merit  it  with  gifts.” — Chapman. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  acquire  merit,  to  become  deserV’ 
ing. 

tmer’-It-a-ble,  a.  [Fug.  merit;  -able.]  Deserv¬ 
ing  of  reward ;  meritorious. 

“The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to 
applaud  any  inevitable  work.” — Ben  Jonson:  Case  is  Al¬ 
tered,  ii.  4. 


mer -it-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Meeit,  v.] 

mer’-It-ed-l^,  adv.  [English  merited ;  -ly.]  In 
accordance  with  merit  or  deserts ;  deservedly ; 
worthily. 

“  A  pleasant  little  town,  once  esteemed  for  its  delicious¬ 
ness,  but  now  much  more  and  more  meritedly  famous  for 
its  ruin.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  23. 

mer’-It-er,  s.  [Eng.  merit ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
deserves  or  merits. 


mer'-I-thal,  mer-I-thal'-lus,  s.  [Gr.  meris— a 
part,  and  thallos=  a  young  shoot.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Du  Petit  Thomass  to  an 
internode. 


mer-I-tbr’-I-OUS,  adj.  [Latin  meritorius,  from 
meritus= deserved;  Fr.  meritoire ;  Ital.  &  Sp .  meri- 
torio .]_  Deserving  of  reward  or  recompense,  return 
or  notice ;  possessing  merit ;  high  in  descent. 

mer-I-tbr’-I-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  meritorious ,* 
•ly.]  In  a  meritorious  manner;  so  as  to  deserve 
reward. 

“  They  did  well  and  meritoriously  in  those  very  things.” 
—South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  3. 

mer  l-tbr’-I-ous-ness,  s.  [English  meritorious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  meritorious; 
the  state  of  deserving  well ;  merit,  worthiness,  de¬ 
sert. 

“There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  meritorious - 
ness  of  what  they  did.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

*mer’-I-tor-y,  *mer-i-tor-ie,  adj.t  [Lat.  meri- 
forms = meritorious  (q,  v.).]  Meritorious;  deserv¬ 
ing  of  reward. 

mer’-I-tot,  *mer-y-tot-yr,  s.  [Eng.  merry,  and 
totter.]  A  swing ;  a  rope  on  which  to  walk  or  dance. 

“A  Merytotyr:  oscillum,  petaurus.” — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

merke,  s.  [Mask,  s.] 

♦merke ,  *mirke,  a.  [A.  S.  mure,  myree,  murce; 
Icel.  myrkr;  Danish  &  Sw.  rnOrk.]  Murky,  dark, 
gloomy.  [Mueky.] 

mer'-kln,  s.  [Etym. doubtful;  perhaps  a  dimin. 
from  O.  Fr.  merque— a  tuft.] 

*1.  A  wig ;  a  piece  of  false  hair. 

2.  A  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 

fmer-lan'-gus,  s.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  merian— 
a  whiting.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gadidee,  erected  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  fishes  having  the  generic  character  of 
Gadus,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  no  barbel 
on  the  chin.  In  this  nomenclature  the  Whiting  is 
Merlangus  vulgaris ;  Couch’s  Whiting,  M.  albus ; 
the  Coalfish,  M.  carbonarius,  and  the  Pollack,  M. 
pollachius.  [Gapes.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  wo-k,  w«>o,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =■  a.  qu  =  kw. 


merle 
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♦merle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  merula;  Ital.  merla.] 
The  blackbird  (q.  v.). 

"  To  walke  and  take  the  dewe  by  it  was  day, 

And  heare  the  merle  and  mavise  many  one.” 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

mer  -lln,  *mer'-ll-6n,  s.  [O.  Fr.  emerillon,  es- 
merillon;  cf.  Ital.  smerialione ;  Sp.  esmerejon= a 
merlin.  Diez  considers  all  formed  from  Lat.  mer¬ 
ula.  ( Skeat .)] 

Ornith.:  Falco  cesalon  (Linn.),  a  small  falcon, 
averaging  only  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
according  to  sex.  The  plumage  of  old  males  is 
blue-gray  on  head,  back  and  wing-covers;  cheeks 
and  back  of  neck  reddish-brown;  tail-feathers, 
bluish-gray,  with  slight  indications  of  three  dark 
bands,  tips  white:  under-surface  rufous,  with 
brown  patches;  bill  bluish  horn-color;  cere,  legs, 
and  toes  yellow ;  claws  black.  The  females  and 
young  birds  are  of  a  more  uniform  brown. 

mer'-llng,  s.  [Fr.  merlan= a  whiting.] 

Ichthy. :  Merlangus  vulgaris ,  the  whiting. 

*mer  -11-on,  s.  [Merlin.] 

mer -Ion,  s.  [Fr.  merlan;  Ital.  merlo,  from  Lat. 
*mcerulus,  dimin.  of  *mcerus  (for  murus)  =  a  wall.] 
Fort.:  The  solid 
part  of  an  embat¬ 
tled  parapet,  be¬ 
tween  two  em¬ 
brasures,  either  in 
masonry  or  earth¬ 
work. 

“The  merlons  and 
embrasures  with 
which  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building 
was  furnished.” — 

Archceologia,  xii.  147. 

mer-luc  -$I-u§, 
mer-ld -51-us,  s. 

Mod.  Lat.,  from 
tal.  merluzzo= a  hake.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadid® ;  body  elongate,  scales 
minute,  separate  caudal,  two  dorsals,  and  one  anal ; 
ventrals,  of  seven  rays,  well  developed.  Teeth  in 
jaws  and  on  vomer  in  double  or  triple  series.  Two 
species  are  known :  Merluccius  vulgaris,  the  Hake 
(q.  v.),  and  M.  gayix  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
on  the  coast  of  Chili ;  less  common  on  New  Zealand 
coast.  The  vertebral  column  is  singularly  modified 
to  form  a  strong  roof  for  the  air-bladder.  {Gunther.) 

mer-lfi  -51-us,  s.  [Merluccius.] 
mer -maid,  *mere-maide,  *mere-maid-en, 
*mer  maid  en,  s.  [A.  S.  mere= a  lake,  a  mere; 
mcegd—8.  maid.]  A  fabulous  marine  creature,  hav¬ 
ing  the  upper  half  like  a  woman  and  the  lower  like 
a  fish  ;  a  sea-nymph  with  a  fish’s  tail, 
mermaid’s-glove,  s. 

Z06I. :  Halichondria  palmata,  the  largest  of  the 
British  Sponges,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
two  feet.  Its  popular  name  has  reference  to  its 
form,  which  bears  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  glove 
with  extended  fingers.  ( Wood.) 
mertnaid’s-head,  s. 

Z06I.:  A  sea-urchin,  Spatangus  cordatus,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

mermaid’s-purses,  s.  pi.  A  popular  name  for 
the  egg-cases  of  the  Raiid®  and  Scylliid®.  Called 
also  Sea-purses. 

“These  cases  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  are  called  mermaid’s  purses,  &c.” — Yarrell:  British 
Fishes. 

mer'-man,  s.  [A.  S.  mere= a  mere,  a  lake,  and 
Eng.  man.]  The  male  corresponding  to  the  mer¬ 
maid  (q.  v.) ;  a  sea-man,  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  in¬ 
stead  of  legs. 

mer  -mis,  s.  [Gr.  mermis=  a  cord,  a  string.] 
ZoOl. :  A  nematoid  genus  of  worms,  some  of  the 
species  of  which  are  parasitic  in  insects.  Mermis 
nigrescent  emigrates  en  masse  out  of  insects  in  hot 
weather,  and  being  found  on  the  ground  in  great 
numbers  give  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  there 
has  been  a  shower  of  worms.  The  larv®  of  M.  albi¬ 
cans  especially  resort  to  caterpillars,  to  the  larv® 
of  other  insects,  or  even  to  a  mollusk.  Succinea  am¬ 
phibia. 

mer  -o-blast,  s.  [Gr.  meros=  apart,  and  blastos 
=  a  sprout,  shoot,  sucker.]  .... 

Biol. :  An  ovum  only  a  portion  of  which  is  directly 
germinal.  [Mekobeastic.] 
mer-S-blas  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  meroblast;  - ic .]  A 
term  applied  to  the  ova  of  oviparous  animals,  in 
which  the  yolk  is  chiefly  nutritive  and  in  a  small 
part  only  formative. 

mer  -&-§ele,  s.  [Gr.  meros=the  thigh,  and  kele 
=  a  tumor j  . 

Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  thigh ;  protrusion  of  the 
intestines  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 


Merlon. 


mSr-6-Is’-tIc,  a.  [Gr.  meros— part,  and  o6n= an 
egg.] 

ZoOl. :  Relating  to  the  ovaries  of  insects  which 
secrete  vitelligenous  cells  as  well  as  eggs. 

Mer'-6-pe,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Mer  ope.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  smallest  and  least  bright  of  the 
Pleiades. 

2.  Class.  Mythol.:  One  of  the  Pleiades,  who  were 
regarded  as  daughters  of  Atlas.  Of  all  her  sisters 
she  alone  failed  to  captivate  the  affections  of  a  ce¬ 
lestial  deity,  and  married  a  mortal.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  star  into  which  she  was  at  last  trans¬ 
formed  was  less  bright  than  the  others.  [1.] 
[Myth.] 

me-rop’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  &c.,  merop{s),  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Bee-eaters,  a  family  of  insessorial  pica- 
rian  birds,  of  which  Merops  is  the  type.  Their 
range  in  space  is  over  the  Pal®artic,  Ethiopian, 
Oriental,  and  Australian  sub-regions.  Five  genera 
are  known,  all  recent. 

me-rop’-i-dan,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  meropid(ce) ; 
Eng.  adj .  suff.  -an.] 

Ornithology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Merop- 
idffi  ;  as,  of  meropidan  affinities. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  bird  of  the  family  Meropid® 
(q- v.). 

mer-op  -o-dite,  s.  [Gr.  meros— a  part,  and pous 
(genit.podos)=a  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  fourth  joint  of  an  appendage  of  a  typ¬ 
ical  crustacean. 

mer'-ops,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  merops=Merops 
apiaster,  the  typical  species  of  the  genus.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Merop¬ 
id®.  The  bill  moderate  or  long,  arched,  acumi¬ 
nate,  margins  entire ;  tongue  narrow,  horny  at 
apex ;  tarsi  short :  tibi®  denuded  above  the  heel ; 
wings  long,  tail  with  two  middle  feathers  elongate. 
Twenty-one  species  are  known.  Merops  apiaster  is 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa.  The 
back  is  red-brown,  the  throat  yellow  with  a  black 
margin,  breast  and  belly  greenish-blue.  It  feeds  on 
insects,  especially  wasps  and  bees,  which  it  cap¬ 
tures  on  the  wing,  like  swallows. 

fmer-or-gan-i-za -tion,  s.  [Gr.  meros=  a  part, 
and  Eng.  organization  (q.  v.).]  Partial  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  organization  in  part. 

mer’-os,  mer  -us,  s.  [Gr.  meros= a  part.] 

Arch. :  The  plain  surface  between  the  channels 
of  a  triglyph. 

me'-ros,  s.  [Gr.  meros— the  thigh.] 

ZoOl.:  The  upper  segment  of  a  hind  limb;  the 
thigh. 

mer'-o-some,  s.  [Gr.  meros=a  part;  soma=the 
body.] 

ZoOl.:  One  of  the  inetameres  or  serial  segments 
of  which  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  and  articulate 
animals  are  composed. 

mer-f>-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
meros = thigh,  and  stoma= a  mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  legion  of  Crustacea ;  the  individuals  are 
often  of  gigantic  size.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
mandibles  and  maxill®,  the  terminations  of  which 
become  walking  or  swimming  feet,  and  organs  of 
prehension.  It  contains  one  recent  order,  Xipho- 
sura  (King-crabs  or  Horseshoe  crabs),  and  one 
extinct,  Eurypterida. 

Mer-o-vin'-gl-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Low  Lat.  Mer- 
ovius  =  Mer-wig  =  the  great  warrior,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  earliest  dynasty  of 
French  kings.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty  in  752. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  written  characters  of 
French  MSS.  of  the  Merovingian  period. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  sovereign  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 

me-rox  -ene,  s.  [Gr.  meros  —  part,  and  xenos= a 

Min.:  The  name  was  originally  given  by  Breit- 
haupt  to  the  mica  (q.  v.),  from  Monte  Somma, 
which  was  found  in  brilliant  crystals  and  with 
numerous  planes.  It  was  considered  to  be  uniaxial 
and  rhombohedral  in  crystallization,  and  referred 
to  the  species  biotite  (q.  v.).  Tschermak  retains 
the  name  for  the  Vesuvian  magnesian  mica,  and 
refers  it  to  a  group  in  which  the  optic  axial  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  He  shows 
also  that  this  mica,  in  common  with  all  the  others, 
is  monoclinic  crystallization. 

*mer  -rl-fy,  *mer-rjf-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  merry ;  - fy .] 
To  make  merry ;  to  amuse. 

“  It  merryfled  us  all.” — Mdme.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  i.  824. 


mer’-rl-iy,  *mer-e-ly,  *mer-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
merry;  - ly .]  In  a  merry  manner;  with  mirth  or 
merriment;  gayly,  mirthfully. 

“ Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of 
women.”  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  v. 

*mer’-rl-make,  *mer-ry-make,  s.  [Eng.  merry , 
and  make.] 

1.  A  meeting  for  mirth  and  amusement ;  a  merry¬ 
making. 

“We’ll  have  feasts, 

And  funerals  also,  merrymakes  and  wars.” 

E.  B.  Browning:  Drama  of  Exile. 

2.  Mirth,  sport,  jest. 

“  He  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy’  and  geare, 

And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrymake.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  21. 

*mer-ri-make,  v.  i.  [Merrimake,  s.]  To  make 
merry;  to  be  merry  and  mirthful;  to  feast. 

mer-ri-ment,  s.  [Eng.  merry ;  -ment.\  Mirth¬ 
ful  gayety,  mirth,  frolic,  amusement,  merriness. 

“  Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  46. 

mer-ri-ness,  *mer-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  merry; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  merry ;  mirth, 
gayety,  merriment. 

“Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb 
in  the  merriness." — Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

*mer  -ry,  s.  [Fr.  merise= the  wild  cherry.  A 
pseudo  singular  form;  cf.  cherry;  from  cerise,  pea, 
from  pease,  &c.J  The  wild  red-clierry. 

mer’-ry,  *mer-ie,  *mer-y,  *mir-ie,  *mir-y, 
*mur-ie,  *mur-y,  *myr-ie,  *myr-y,  a.  [A.  S. 
mergr=merry ;  Ir.  &  Gael.  mear= merry;  Gael,  mir 
=to  sport,  to  play,  mire— play,  mirth,  mireajach= 
merry.] 

1.  Pleasant,  gay,  delightful,  cheerful,  cheering. 

“Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  13. 

2.  Full  of  mirth ;  loudly  cheerful ;  gay  of  heart ; 
jovial,  mirthful. 

“Had  I  been  merry,  I  might  have  been  censured  as 
vastly  low.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  i.  (Introd.) 

3.  Causing  or  accompanied  by  mirth  or  merri¬ 
ment  ;  mirthful,  sportive,  laughable,  gay ;  as,  a 
merry  jest. 

4.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  mirth  or  merriment* 
gay. 

“  When  thy  merry  steps  draw  near.” 

Longfellow:  Spring. 

*5.  Full  of  gibes  or  sneers  ;  sarcastic. 

*6.  Prosperous,  favorable. 

“There  eke  my  feeble  barke  awhile  may  stay, 

Till  mery  wynd  and  weather  call  her  thence  away.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  1. 

TT  To  make  merry : 

1.  To  feast  with  mirth. 

“And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over 
them,  and  make  merry.”— Rev.  xi.  18. 

2.  To  indulge  in  hilarity;  to  laugh;  as,  to  make 
merry  at  a  person’s  mistakes. 

merry-andrew,  s.  A  buffoon,  a  zany,  one  who 
makes  sport  for  others.  The  term  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Andrew  Boorde  or  Borde,  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  order  to  instruct  the  people, 
used  to  address  them  at  fairs  and  other  crowded 
places  in  an  eccentric  and  amusing  manner. 

“Th’  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place, 

And  quite  debauch’d  the  Stage  with  lewd  grimace.” 

Dryden:  Epil.  to  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 

merry-dancers,  s.  pi.  The  Aurora  Borealis  or 
northern  lights ;  so  called  from  their  never-ceasing 
motion. 

*merry-go-down,  s.  Strong  ale. 
merry-go-round,  s.  A  machine  consisting  of  a 
number  of  wooden  horses  and  little  carriages,  made 
to  revolve  in  a  circular  frame  by  machinery,  on 
which  children  are  treated  to  a  ride. 

*merry-go-sorry,  s.  A  mixture  of  laughing  and 
crying. 

“The  ladie  with  a  merrie-gosorrie.” — Breton:  Fortunes 
of  Two  Princes,  p.  25. 

merry-guilt,  s.  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  made  in 

Assam. 

merry-hearted,  a.  Merry  in  heart;  mirthful, 
gay. 

“The  new  wine  mourneth,  the  vine languisheth,  all  the 
merry-hearted  do  sigh.” — Isaiah  xxiv.  7. 

merry-make,  v.  i.  [Merrimake,  v.] 
merry-making,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Making  merry ;  jovial. 

“His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  Merriment,  gayety,  merry  sports. 

“Is  this  a  place  for  mirth  and  cheer — 

Can  merry-making  enter  here?” 

Wordsworth:  Matron  of  Jedburgh. 


todil  bdy;  pout,  jbwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be!  del. 
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♦merry-mao,  s.  A  merry-andrew ;  a  buffoon. 

merry-meeting,  s.  A  meeting  or  party  for  merry¬ 
making  ;  a  feast,  a  festival. 

merry-thought,  s.  The  furcula  or  forked  bone 
of  a  fowl’s  breast,  which  is  used  in  sport  by  unmar¬ 
ried  persons,  each  taking  hold  of  and  pulling  at  one 
of  the  forks,  the  possession  of  the  longest  piece 
when  broken  being  an  omen  of  an  early  marriage  to 
the  one  who  gets  it.  [Wish-bone.] 

“Let  him  not  be  breaking  merry-thoughts  under  the 
table  with  my  cousin.” — Echard:  Plautus. 

*mer -ry,  u. t.  [Merry,  a.]  To  make  merry;  to 
delight. 

“Though  pleasure  merries  the  senses  for  a  while.” — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  p.  44. 

*mer'-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  mersio,  from  mersus ,  pa. 
par.  of  mergo—  to  dip.]  [Merge.]  The  act  of  dip¬ 
ping  or  plunging  under  water ;  immersion. 

“  The  mersion  also  in  water,  and  the  emersion  thence 
doth  figure  our  death  to  the  former,  and  receiving  to  a 
new  life.” — Barrow:  Of  Baptism. 

mer-ten  -si-9,,  s.  [Named  after  F.  C.  Mertens,  a 
German  botanist  and  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Bremen.] 

Botany : 

1.  Smooth  Gromwell,  a  genus  of  Boraginace®, 
tribe  Lithosperme®.  Calyx,  five-parted;  corolla, 
regular,  funnel-shaped ;  stamens,  protruded  beyond 
the  tube;  filaments,  elongated;  fruit,  sub-dru¬ 
paceous.  Twenty  species  are  known.  They  are  from 
the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  Zones. 

2.  A  genus  of  Polypodiace®,  tribe  Gleichene®. 
The  Brazilian  negroes  make  paper  from  the  stalks 
of  Mertensia  dichotoma. 

Mer'-fi,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hindu  Mythol. :  A  mountain  at  the  North  Pole, 
supposed,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  gods.  (Pro/.  K.  M.  Banerjea.) 

mer'-U-lg,,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  black  bird.] 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications,  a  genus  of  birds, 
having  as  its  type  the  Blackbird,  which  is  then 
called  Merula  vulgaris ,  the  name  given  it  by  Ray. 
It  is  now  more  commonly  named,  after  the  example 
of  Linnaeus,  Turdus  merula.  [Blackbied,  Turdus.] 

me-rfi-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  merul(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornithology:  Thrushes.  A  family  of  Inse.ssores 
(perching-birds)  in  the  classifications  of  Vigors, 
Swainson,  Yarrell,  &c.  Swainson  divided  it  into 
the  sub-families  Brachypodin®  (Short-footed 
Thrushes),  Myotherinae  (Ant-thrushes),  Merulinae 
(True  Thrushes),  Crateropodinee  (Babblers),  and 
Oreoline®  (Orioles).  The  family  Merulidae  is  now 
more  commonly  called  Turdidee  (q.  v.).  [Meeula.] 

me-ru-li-dan,  s.  [See  supra.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird  of  the  Thrush  family, 
mer-u-ll’-nae,  s.  [Lat.  merul(a)—a  blackbird; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of 
Merulidae  (Thrushes) .  The  wings  are  more  length¬ 
ened  than  in  the  other  Merulidae  and  pointed ;  the 
bill  notched  at  the  tip,  but  not  hooked  over  the 
lower  mandible ;  the  feet  adapted  both  for  perching 
and  walking. 

me-rfi-ll-us,  s,  [Generally  derived  from  merula 
—a  blackbird,  from  the  blackness  of  some  species  ; 
but  Paxton  considers  it  an  alteration  from  Mod. 
Lat.  metulius=  an  older  name  of  the  genus,  from 
Lat.  meta— a  goal.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fungals,  sub-order  Polyporei 
( Bindley )  of  the  pore-bearing  Hymenomycetes 
(Berkeley).  It  has  a  soft,  waxy  hymenium,  which 
forms  porous,  reticulate,  or  sinuous  toothed  de¬ 
pressions.  Merulius  lacrymans  and  M.  vastator  are 
two  of  the  parasitical  fungi  which  produce  dry  rot 
(q-v.). 

mer  -us,  s.  [Meros.] 

*mer-vaille,  s.  &  v.  [Marvel.] 

*mer-vail-ous,  *mer-vel-ous,  adj.  [Mar¬ 

velous.] 

*mer-y,  a.  [Merry,  a.] 

mer-y-chlp  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  merykazo=to  chew  the 
cud,  and  hippos=  a  horse.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equid®,  related  to  the 
European  Hippotherium,  from  the  Pliocene  of  this 
country. 

mer-^-cho-chce  -riis,  subst.  [Gr.  merykazG— to 
chew  the  cud,  and  choiros= a  swine.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Oreodontid®  (q.  v.),  from 
the  Miocene  of  this  country. 

mer  -f-chus,  mer-^-chy  -us,  s.  [Gr.  merykazo 
=to  chew  the  cud,  and  hys—  a  swine.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Oreodontidse  (q.  v.),  from 
the  Pliocene  of  this  country. 


mer-f-C0  -dus,  s.  [Gr.  merykazO= to  chew  the 
cud,  and  odous—a  tooth.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Corvid®,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  Oregon.  It  indicates  a  transition 
between  the  Camel  and  the  Deer. 

mer-f  co-pot  -a-mus,  subst.  [Gr.  merykazo— to 
chew  the  cud,  and potamos= a  river.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hippopotamid®,  from 
the  Siwalik  Hills.  According  to  Dr.  Falconer  it 
connects  Hippopotamus  with  Anthracotherium 
(q.  v.).  ^ 

mer-y-cd-ther  -I-um,  subst.  [Gr.  merykazo— to 
chew  the  cud,  and  therion=a  wild  animal.] 
Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Camelid®,  founded  on 
molar  teeth  from  the  Drift-deposits  of  Siberia 
( Nicholson ).  Its  true  position  is  doubtful.  Wallace 
says,  “  Supposed  to  belong  to  this  family”  (the 
Camelid®). 

*me-ryd-y-on-al,  a.  [Meridional.] 
mes-,  pref.  [Meso-.] 

me  -§a,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  mensa— a  table.]  A 
high  plane  or  table-land ;  more  especially  a  table¬ 
land  of  small  extent  rising  abruptly  from  a  sur¬ 
rounding  plain  ;  a  term  frequently  used  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States  bordering  on  Mexico, 
mes-a-con-ate,  s.  [See  infra.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  mesaconic  acid, 
mes-a-con  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Eng.  aeon- 
(it)ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 
mesaconic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :,C5H604=:C3H4(C0-0H)2.  Citracartic  acid. 
A  dibasic  acid,  isomeric  with  itaconic  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  a  weak  solution  of  citraconic  acid  with 
a  sixth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  fine,  shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol, 
and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  208°  to  a  clear  liquid, 
which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
By  dry  distillation  it  splits  up  into  citraconic  an¬ 
hydride  and  water.  The  salts  of  mesaconic  acid 
have  the  formul®  C5H4M2O4  and  C5H5MO4,  and  are 
nearly  all  crystallizable. 
mesaconic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H14O4  =  Cs^iCsHslpC^.  A  colorless, 
mobile  liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
mesaconic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol.  It  has 
an  agreeable  fruity  odor,  but  a  bitter  taste,  and 
distils  at  220°  without  alteration.  Its  density  is 
P043,  and  it  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia, 
me -sad,  adv.  [Mesiad.] 
me -sal,  a.  [Mesial.] 
mes-al-li-ance,  s.  [Misalliance.] 
mes-g,-mce-bdid,  s.  [Eng.  mes-,  and  amoeboid.] 
ZoOl. :  One  of  the  independent  cells  found  in  the 
mesoderm  while  the  germ  layers  are  undergoing 
change. 

mes-a-ra  -Ic,  *mes-3,-ra-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 
mesaraion=  the  mesentery:  pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
araia= the  flank,  the  belly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mesenteric;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
mesentery.  [Omphalo-mesaraic.] 

“  So  that  it  .  .  .  taketh  leave  of  the  permeant  parts, 
at  the  mouthes  of  the  meseraicks.” — Browne :  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  subst.:  [Mesentery,  1. 1.] 

Mes-ar -tin,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  double  star,  Gamma  Arietis,  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  magnitude.  It  is  situated 
near  one  horn  of  the  Ram. 

me-sat-i-ge-phal'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  mesaftos=middIe, 
and  kephale— the  head.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  skulls,  having  an 
index  of  breadth  ranging  from  75  to  85. 

mes'-cal,s.  [Sp.]  A  strong  intoxicating  spirit, 
distilled  from  pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
Agave  americana  of  Mexico, 
mesdames  (pron.  me-dam  ),  s.  pi.  [Madame.] 
*mese,  s.  [Mess.] 

tme-seem§’,  impers.  v.  [Prop.=it  seems  to  me.] 
It  appears  to  me ;  it  seems  to  me ;  I  think. 

*mes-el,  s.  [Measel.] 

*mes-el-rie,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  mesel—a  leper;  -rie= 
- ry .]  Leprosy. 

mes-em-bry-a'-§e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mesem- 
bry  (anthemum) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 
Bot.:  Ficoids;  an  order  of  perigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Ficoidales.  It  consists  of  succulent  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  opposite  simple  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  though  so  short-stalked  as  to  appear 
lateral ;  they  are  showy,  and  generally  open  under 
the  influence  of  sunshine,  closing  on  its  departure. 
Petals  in  many  rows.  Stamens  indefinite  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  ovary  inferior  or  nearly  superior,  many  or  one- 
celled.  Stigmas  numerous,  distinct ;  ovules  indefi¬ 
nite,  attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Fruit  capsu¬ 
lar,  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  calyx  opening  in  a 


stellate  manner  at  the  apex,  or  splitting  at  the 
base.  Found  chiefly  on  the  hot  sandy  plains  of 
South  Africa.  A  few  grow  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  South  America.  Known  genera,  six¬ 
teen  ;  species  upward  of  400. 

mes-em-bry-an  -the  mum,  s.  [Gr.  mesembria= 
midday,  noon,  and  anthos  =  blossom,  flower.  So 
named  because  these  plants  open  only  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mesembry- 
ace®  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  very  succulent  plants, 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  showy  flowers,  with 
four  or  five  sepals,  and  many  narrow  petals,  gener¬ 
ally  in  several  series.  Mesembry  anthemum  crystal- 
linum  is  the  Ice-plant  (q.  v.) ;  its  juice,  which  is 
considered  diuretic,  has  been  prescribed  in  dropsy 
and  liver  complaints ;  the  plant  itself  is  used  in 
Spain,  as  are  M.  copticum  and  M.  nodiflorum  in 
Egypt,  as  a  kind  of  barilla  for  glass  works.  The 
succulent  root  of  M.  edule,  the  Hottentot’s  Fig,  of 
Cape  Colony,  is  eaten,  as  are  those  of  iff.  geniculiflo- 
rum;  the  seeds  are  also  ground  into  flour.  The 
fruit  of  iff.  cequilaterale,  Pig-faces  or  Canagong,  is 
eaten  in  Australia,  iff.  emarcidum  is  chewed  by 
the  Hottentots  like  tobacco. 

mes-en-ge-phal'-Ic,  adj.  [English,  &c.,  mesen- 
cephal{on) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mesencephalon  (q.  v.). 

mes-en-geph  -gi-lon,  *.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Greek 
engkephalos— the  brain.] 

Anat. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  brain,  develop¬ 
ing  from  the  original  middle  vesicle,  and  compris¬ 
ing  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  crura  cerebri, 
with  contracted  internal  hollow,  the  passage  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

mes-en'-chjf-ma.,  s.  [Gr.  mesos=middle ;  en= in ; 
chein— to  pour.] 

Biol. :  A  part  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  developing 
embryo.  * 

mes-en-ter  -Ic,  *mes-en-ter'-Ick,  a.  [English 

mesenter(y) ; -ic;  Fr.  m&senterique.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  mesentery.  Thus  there  are  mesenteric 
glands,  veins,  and  a  plexus. 

mesenteric-disease,  s. 

Pathology :  Tabes  mesenterica,  a  tubercular  or 
strumous  degeneration  of  the  mesenteric-glands.  It 
stands  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as  phthisis  to 
the  lungs,  and,  says  Dr.  Tanner,  might  be  called 
abdominal  phthisis.  It  particularly  affects  infants 
and  young  children.  The  abdomen  is  swollen, 
tense,  and  painful ;  the  f®ces  extremely  fetid,  the 
rest  of  the  body  wasted ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
ulcerated ;  the  lips  deep  red.  It  generally  ends  in 
death. 

mesenteric-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  glands  through  which  the  lymphatic 
capillaries  pass  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery. 

mes-en-ter’-I-ca,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat. 
mesentericus—oi ,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
mesentery.] 

Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 
mes-en-ter-i  -tis,  s.  [Eng.  mesenter{y) ;  suff. 
-itis.) 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mesentery, 
mes-en  -te-ron,  s.  [Gr.  mesos=middle,  enteron 
=  an  intestine.] 

Anat.:  That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which 
is  developed  from  the  primal  enteron  and  is  lined 
with  epiblast.  It  does  not  include  the  stomodeeum 
or  the  proctodceum,  which  are  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  ends  respectively. 

mes  -en-ter-f ,  s.  [Gr.  mesenterion,  mesenteron 
=the  mesentery:  pref.  mes-,  and  Gr.  entera— the 
intestines.] 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  Gen.  (pi.) :  Folds  of  the  peritoneum  connecting 
certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Spec. :  The  membrane  which  forms  the  medium 
of  attachment  between  the  small  intestines  and  the 
abdomen.  It  is  a  duplicature  or  folding  of  the  per¬ 
itoneum  for  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  the  mesoc®- 
cum,  the  transverse  and  sigmoid  mesocolon,  and  the 
mesorectum. 

II.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  vertical  plates  which  divide 
the  somatic  cavity  of  an  Actinia  into  chambers. 

mesh  (1),  *mash  (1),  *maske,  s.  [A.  S.  max— a 
net;  cogn.  with  Dut.  maas=  a  mesh,  a  net;  Icel. 
mOskri=  a  mesh;  Dan.  maske;  Sw.  maska;  Ger. 
masche;  Wei.  maag,  masgh=a  mesh  ;  Lith.  mazgas 
=  a  knot;  magsti  (pa.  t.  mezgu)— to  knot,  to  net.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  opening  or  interstice  of  a  net ;  the  space 
or  interstice  between  the  threads  of  a  net. 

“A  curious  net,  whose  meshes,  light  and  rare. 

Scarce  shone  distinguish’d  from  th’  unbodied  air.” 

Cambridge:  Scribleriad,  vi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ettre,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mesh-stick 
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2.  A  net ;  network. 

“  The  painter  plays  the  spider;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

3.  (Pi.) :  A  trap,  a  snare  ;  as,  to  be  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  openings  in  any  tissue. 

2.  Gearmg:  The  engagement  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels  with  each  other  or  with  an  adjacent  object, 
as  the  rack,  in  a  rack  and  pinion  movement. 

mesh-stick,  s. 

Netting:  A  flat  slat  with  rounded  ends,  used  to 
form  the  mesh  of  nets,  the  loops  being  made  over  it 
and  knotted  on  its  edge. 

mesh-work,  s.  Network. 

mesh  (2),  mash  (2),  s.  [Mash.]  The  grains  or 
wash  of  a  brewery ;  mash. 

mesh,  *meash,  v.t.  [Mesh  (1),s.]  To  catch  in 
a  net  or  mesh ;  to  ensnare. 

“  Meashed  in  the  breers,  that  erst  was  onely  torne.” 

Wyatt:  The  Loner  that  fled  Lone,  &o. 

mesh'-y,  a.  [Eng.  mesh  (l),s.;-y.]  Formedof 
meshes  or  network  ;  like  network  ;  reticulated. 
“Now  with  barb’d  hook,  or  meshy  net,  they  try 
From  quiet  floods  to  drag  the  scaly  fry.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  vii. 

mes  -I-ad,  adv.  [Gr.  mesos — middle ;  ad=to.] 

Anat. :  Toward,  or  on  the  side  toward,  the  mesial- 
plane  (q.  v.). 

me  §  -1-3,1,  a,  [Gr.  mesos=middle.]  Middle. 

“  In  the  fossil  forms  the  mesial  eyes  are  much  larger  in 

roportion.” — London  Times . 

mesial-aspect,  s. 

Anat. :  The  aspect  of  an  organ  directed  toward 
the  mesial-plane. 


me§  -i-tine,  me§'-I-tite,  s.  [Gr.  mesites=  a  go- 
between  ;  Ger.  mesitin .] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  having  a  perfect 
rhombohedral  cleavage.  Hardness.  4-4’5;  specific 
gravity,  3’33-3‘36 ;  luster,  vitreous,  sometimespearly ; 
color,  yellowish-white  to  yellowish-brown.  Com¬ 
position:  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  59'2 ;  carbonate 
of  iron,  40'8=100 ;  represented  by  the  formula 
2Mg0CC>2+Fe0C02.  Occurs  with  quartz  and  mag¬ 
netite  at  Traversella,  Piedmont ;  and  with  pyrrho- 
tite  .  and  quartz  at  Morro  Velho,  Brazil.  Named 
mesitine  because  intermediate  in  composition  be¬ 
tween  magnesite  and  siderite  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
mesitine-spar. 
mesitine-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Mesitine  (q.  v.). 
mes'-it-ol,  s.  [English  mesit(ylene),  and  Latin 
ol(eum)=oilf\ 

Chern.:  CgH^O^gHn’OH.  An  oily  body  obtained 
by  fusing  potassium  mesitylenesulphonate  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  acidulating  the  fused  mass 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  with  water.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  floats  on 
water,  and  has  a  strong  odor  of  phenol.  It  boils  at 
220°,  and  dissolves  in  the  fixed  alkalies. 

mes'-It-yl,  s.  [Formed  from  some  of  the  letters 
of  Eng.  methyl,  and  acetone,  with  suff.  -yl  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  A  hypothetical  monatomic  radical,  sup¬ 
posed  by  Kane  to  exist  in  acetone,  ^3|j5  ^  O. 
mesityl-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHioO.  Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
methyl  or  zinc  ethyl  on  acetone,  or  by  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  diaceto-namine.  Strong  sulphuric  ac.idcon- 
verts  it  into  mesitylene,  and,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids. 


mesial-line,  s.  [Median-line,  s.] 
mesial-plane,  s. 

Anat.:  An  imaginary  plane  dividing  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk  into  similar  halves,  toward  right 
and  left. 

mesial-plate,  s.  [Viscebal-plates.] 
mes  -l-date,  s.  [Eng.  mesid(ic ) ;  -ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  mesidic  acid, 
me-sid  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesid(ine);  -ic.]  Derived 
from  mesidine. 
mesidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H804=C6H3(CH3).(C02H)2.  A  dibasic 
acid,  intermediate  in  composition  between  mesity- 
lenic  acid,  C9Hio02,  and  trimesic  acid,  C9H606,  pre¬ 
pared  by  oxidizing  mesitylenic  acid  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless  shining  needles,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  287_  - 
288°.  Its  potassium  salt,  C9H6O4K2,  crystallizes  in 
shining  laminee,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  silver 
salt  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  Ethyl  mesidate,  C9H604(C2H5)2,  is  a  color¬ 
less  radio-crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

mes’-I-dine,  s.  [English  mes(itylene) ;  ( am)id 
(ogen),  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).]  . 

Chem.:  C9Hn(NH2)  =  GeH^CNHgVjCHAg..  Ami- 
domesitylene.  A  colorless  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
boiling  nitromesitylene  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separating  from,  the  hydrochloride  by 
means  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  hydrochloride, 
CoHii(NHoVHCl,  forms  feathery  crystals,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  stannous  chloride, 
2(C9Hi3N’HC1)  -SnCl2,  forms  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water, 
me’-slte,  s.  [Gr.  mesos— the  middle.] 

Chem. :  C6H1202.  An  oxygenated  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  lignone  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  boils  at 
72° ,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

me-sit'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesit(yl) ;  -ic. ]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  mesityl  (q.  v.). 


me-slt-y-len-a-mlde,  s.  [English  mesitylen(e) , 
and  amide.] 

Chem. :  C9H9ONH2.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  mesitylene  and 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  adding  the  product  to 
strong  ammonia,  washing  the  resulting  crystalline 
mass  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  re-crystallizing 
from  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  133°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

me-sit -y-le-nate,  s. 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  mesitylenic  acid  (q.  v.). 

me-slt -jf-lene, s.  [Eng .mesityl;  -ene.] 

Cftero.:  C9H1?=C6H3(C3H3)3.  Mesitylol.  A  tri¬ 
alkyl  benzene,  isomeric  with  cumene,  formed  when 
two  volumes  of  acetone  are  distilled  with  one  vol¬ 
ume  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  half  filled  with 
sand.  It  is  a  light  colorless  liquid,  of  high  refract¬ 
ive  power  and  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  163°,  and 
burning  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  With  bro¬ 
mine,  chlorine,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  it 
forms  crystalline  substitution  products. 

mesitylene-acediamine,  s. 

Chem. :  C9Hio(NH'C2H30)2.  A  body  prepared  by 
boiling  mesitylene-diamine,  C9Hio(NH2)2i  with  gla¬ 
cial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  above 
300°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

mesitylene  sulphonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9Hii(S03H)=CbH2(CH3)3(S020H).  An 
acid  produced  Dy  the  action  of  ordinary  sulphuric 
acid  on  mesitylene.  It  crystallizes  in  coarse  laminae, 
melts  at  90° ,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved 
into  mesitylene  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  salts 
called  mesitylene-sulphonates,  most  of  which  are 
crystalline  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

mesitylene  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9Hi2S03.  Sulphomesitylic  acid.  A  brown 
acid  liquid  obtained  by  dissolving  mesitylene  in 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

me-sit-jfl-en’-ic,  a.  [Eng.,&c .,mesitylen(e)  ;-ic.] 
Font.nined  in  or  derived  from  mesitylene  (q.  v.). 


mesitic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.: '  A  name  given  to  acetone  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  an  alcohol  containing  the  radical 
mesityl,  C3H5,  isomeric  with  allyl.  ( Watts.) 
mesitic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H40.  A  body  isomeric  with  acrolein, 
nrepared  by  heating  acetone  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  has  a  sweet  pungent 
ador,  and  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash,  yield¬ 
ing  a  brown  liquid, 
mesitic-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  C6HioO.  Oxide  of  mesityl.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  chloride  of  mes- 
itvl.  It  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  pepper¬ 
mint  odor,  boiling  at  133°, .and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0’848  at  23° .  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  _ 


mesitylenic-acid,  s. 

( CH3 

Chem.:  C9Hio02=C6H3  j  CH^.  A  monobasic,  aro¬ 
matic  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  mesitylene 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  crystals,  melting  at 
166°,  and  subliming  without  decomposition.  .  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
the  dibasic  uvitic  acid,  CoHsOi,  and  finally  into  the 
tribasic  trimesic  acid,  CgHeOg.  All  its  salts  are 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 

me-sit'-jf-lol,  s.  [Eng.  mesityl,  andLat.  ol(eum) 
= oil  ( ?) .  ]  [Mesitylene  .] 
me§’-jld,  subst.  [Arab. =a  place  of  worship.]  A 
mosque. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat.  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tioue.  -cious. 


mesne-profits 

*mes-kei'-to,  subst.  [Sp.  mesquita.]  A  mosquff 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  very  Mahometans  .  .  .  have  their  sepulchres 
near  the  meskeito.” — Bp.  Ball:  Works,  v.  314. 

me§-lin,  *mas-lin,  *mast-lin,  *mes-line, 
*mis-cel-in,  *mis-eel-ine,  *mis-sel~ane,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  mestillon,  from  Low  Lat.  mestillio=mWed  grain, 
from  Lat.  mistus— mixed.] 

1.  Mixed  corn  or  grain ;  as,  wheat  and  rye  mixed. 

2.  Bread  made  of  mixed  corn. 

3.  Mixed  metal ;  as,  brass  or  bronze. 

“  Nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  mastlin,  nor  mineral.” 

Brewer:  Lingua,  iv.  L 

me§-mer-ee',  s.  [Eng.  mesmer;  -ee.]  A  person 
placed  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism ;  a  person 
on  whom  a  mesmerist  operates. 

me§-mer'-Ic,  *me§-mer'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  mes¬ 
mer;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mesmerism;  pro¬ 
duced  by  mesmerism. 
me§'-mer-i§m,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Mist.  <£  Med. :  The  system  popularized  by  Franz 
Anton  Mesmer  (1733-1815),  a  Swiss  physician,  and 
by  him  called  Animal  Magnetism.  He  believed  that 
the  stars  exercised  an  influence  over  men,  and, 
identifying  this  with  magnetism,  sought  to  effect 
cures  by  stroking  his  patients  with  magnets.  Find¬ 
ing  that  Gassner,  a  Swabian  priest,  effected  cures 
by  stroking  with  his  hand,  Mesmer  abandoned  the 
use  of  magnets,  persuaded  that  some  mysterious 
force  present  in  himself  was  the  means  by  which 
cures  were  effected.  The  French  government  offered 
him  20,000  francs  for  his  secret,  but  he  refused ;  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
cures  said  to  have  been  effected  by  him.  They 
admitted  many  of  the  facts,  but  declined  to  admit 
that  such  an  agent  as  animal  magnetism  existed. 
Mesmer  delighted  in  mysterious  surroundings,  and 
affected  a  strange  weird  style  of  dress ;  but  one  of 
his  disciples,  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur,  showed  that 
sleep  might  be  induced  by  gentle  manipulation 
alone,  thus  removing  mesmerism  from  the  sphere 
of  mystery  to  one  where  it  might  be  subjected  to 
scientific  investigation.  In  1843,  Mr.  Braid,  a  sur¬ 
geon  of  Manchester,  England,  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject.  [Hypnotism.]  In  1843,  Baron  von  Reichen- 
bach  made  public  his  views  as  to  odyl  (q.  v.)  .  The 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  electrobiology, 
hypnotism,  mesmerism,  and  odylic  force  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  same.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  scientifically  investigated, notably  by  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  in  England  and  by  Prof.  Weinhold  and  Dr. 
Heidenhain  on  the  Continent.  The  chief  phenomena 
are  a  hypnotic  state  induced  by  the  patient  gazing 
fixedly  at  some  bright  object,  or  by  passes  made  by 
the  operator ;  muscular  rigidity,  sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  admit  of  the  body  resting  supported 
only  by  the  head  and  heels  on  two  chairs,  insensi¬ 
bility  to  pain,  and  perverted  sensation,  as  exhibited 
in  a  slightly  hypnotized  patient  drinking  water  and 
imagining  it  to  be  delicious  wine  or  nauseous  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  ( Encyc .  Brit.  See 
also  Dr.  Carpenter :  Human  Physiol.,  pp.  686,  692, 
864,  and  Mental  Physiol.) 

me§-mer-ist,  s.  [Eng.  mesmer;  -ist.]  One  who 
practices  or  believes  in  mesmerism. 

me§-mer-I-za'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  mesmeriz(e) ; 

- ation .]  The  act  of  mesmerizing ;  the  state  of  being 
mesmerized. 

me§’-mer-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mesmer;  -ize.)  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism ;  to  throw 
or  put  into  a  mesmeric  sleep. 

me§’-mer-I-zer,  s.  [Eng.  mesmeriz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  mesmerizes ;  a  mesmerist. 

*mes-nal'-i-ty  (s  silent),  s.  [Mesne.]  A  manor 
held  under  a  superior  lord.  (Eng.) 

*mes’-nal-tj?  (s  silent),  s.  [Mesne.]  The  right  of 
the  mesne  (q.  v.). 

mesne  (s  silent),  a.  [Norm.  Fr.=middle,  from 
Lat.  medianus,  from medius= middle.] 

Eng.  Law:  Middlet  intermediate,  intervening;  as, 
a  mesne-lord,  that  is,  one  who  holds  lands  of  a 
superior,  which  or  part  of  which  he  sublets  to 
another  person  ;  in  this  case  he  intervenes  between 
the  two,  being  a  tenant  of  the  superior  lord,  and 
lord  to  their  inferior  tenant, 
mesne-lord,  s.  [Mesne.] 
mesne-process,  s. 

Law:  That  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a  suit 
which  intervenes  between  the  original  process  or 
writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  which  issues,  pending 
the  suit,  on  some  collateral  matter :  sometimes  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  whole  process  preceding  the 
execution. 

mesne-profits,  s.  pi. 

Law :  The  profits  of  an  estate  which  accrue  to  a 
tenant  in  possession  after  the  demise  of  the  lessor. 
An  action  of  mesne  profits  is  one  brought  to  recover 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


meso- 
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mesorchium 


profits  derived  from  land  while  the  possession  of  it 
has  been  improperly  withheld,  that  is,  the  yearly 
value  of  the  premises.  _  It  is  brought  after  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  of  ejectment  which 
recoveredpossession  of  theland. 

mes-6-,  mes-,  pref.  [Gr.  mesos= middle.]  A  pre¬ 
fix  frequently  used  in  scientific  terms,  derived  from 
the  Greek,  to  signify  position  in  the  middle. 

meso-camphoric  acid,  s. 

.  G/iem.  .•  C10H16O4.  A  dibasic  acid  formed  by  heat¬ 
ing  to  150°  a  mixture  of  dextro-camphoric  acid  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
interlaced  needles,  melts  at  113°,  and  is  soluble  in 
water. 

mes'-o-blast,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  blastos=a 
germ.] 

Physiol. :  The  intermediate  layer  of  the  trilamin¬ 
ate  blastoderm  of  an  ovum.  It  gives  rise  to  the 
muscles,  bones,  connective  tissues,  and  dermis,  the 
cerebro-spinal  sympathetic  nerves,  the  genito¬ 
urinary,  vascular,  and  chylopoietic  systems. 

mes-b-blast'-Ic,  a.  [Eng .mesoblast;  -ic.  ]  Com¬ 
posed  of,  derived  from,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  mesoblast  (q.  v.). 
mesoblastic-somites,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  A  row  of  well-defined,  dark,  quadri¬ 
lateral  masses  in  the  mesoblast,  on  each  side  the 
dorsal  ridges  in  the  embryo.  They  are  separated 
by  linear  intervals.  Called  also  Protovertebral- 
somites. 

me-so-bran'-chl-al,  a.  [Pref.  meso-;  brangchia 
=gills.] 

ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  thatregion  of  thecarapace  of 
a  crab,  occupying  the  middle  branchial  space. 

me-so-bron-chl-um,  subst.  [Pref .meso-;  brong - 
chos=windpipe.] 

Anat. :  The  principal  bronchus  of  each  lung. 
mes-o-Qse'-Cum,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
caecum.  J 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  a  duplicature  of  the  per¬ 
itoneum  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  caecum  (q.  v.). 
It  is  not  universally  present;  the  caecum  being 
sometimes  attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  fascia 
covering  the  right  iliac  muscle. 

mes’-6-carp,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  karpos= 
fruit.] 

Bot.:  The  part  of  a  pericarp  lying  between  the 
outer  and  inner  integuments  or  skins.  When  fleshy, 
it  is  called  the  sarcocarp. 

mes-6-§e-phar-Ic,  mes-o-Qeph-3-lous,  adj. 
[Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.  cephalic.'] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  1,350  to  1,450  cubic  centimeters.  Used 
also  of  races  possessing  such  skulls. 

mes-6-9epb  -a-lon,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
lcephale= the  head.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  pons 
varolii,  or  tuber  annulare  of  other  anatomists, 
mes-ft-geph'-a-lous,  a.  [Mesocephalic.] 
mes-6-chil,  mes-o-chll’-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-, 
and  Gr.  cheilos=a  lip.] 

Bot. :  The  central  division  of  an  orchid  lip  when 
the  latter  is  cleft  into  three. 
mes-o-chir-I-um,  s.  [Mesochil.] 
mes'-o-coe-le,  mes-o-cce-li-3,  s.  [Pref.  meso-, 
and  Gr.  koilia=a  cavity  in  the  body.] 

Anat. :  The  iter,  or  cavity  of  the  mesencephalon, 
mes  o-co'-lon,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
colon.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  the  duplicatnres  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  fix  the  different  parts  of  the 
colon  (q.  v.)  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 

mes-o-cor  -gi-cdid,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  English 
coracoid.] 

Anat.:  The  middle  coracoid  process  in  some  ani¬ 
mals. 

mes-o-cQ-ne-I-form,  mes-S-cu’-nl-form,  s. 
[Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.  cuneiform.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  tarsal  bones,  sometimes  called 
the  second  cuneiform. 

mes  -6-derm,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  derma— 
the  skin.] 

1.  Anim.  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Mesoblast  (q.v.) . 

2.  Bot. :  The  middle  layer  of  tissue  in  the  shell  of 
the  spore-case  of  an  Urn-moss. 

mes-o-derm-31,  a.  [Eng.  mesoderm;  -al.] 

Anat. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mesoderm. 
mes-6-derm-Ic,  a.  [Mesodermal.] 
meS-6-de§  -m3,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  desman 
a  bond,  a  ligament;  ded=to  bind.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Gonchifera,  family  Tellinid®. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  are  thick,  triangular,  closed ; 
the  ligament  is  internal,  and  there  are  lateral  teeth 
in  each  valve ;  the  siphonal  fold  is  small,  and  the 
muscular  impressions  deep.  Thirty-one  species  are 
known,  from  the  West  Indies,  Chili,  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 


mes'-6-dont,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek  odous 
(genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

Anat. :  Having  teeth  of  moderate  size, 
mes-o-gas'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  gaster 
=the  belly.] 

Anat.:  That  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which 
connects  the  stomach  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 
mes-6-gas’-tric,  a.  [See  supra.] 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  median  region  of 
the  abdomen. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  mesogaster. 

II.  Zoology :  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  middle 
gastric  lobe  of  the  carapace  of  a  crab. 

mes-o-glce’-3,  s.  [Pref.  meos-,  and  Gr.  gloios— 
glue.] 

ZoOl.:  A  thin  gelatinous  tissue  separating  the 
ectoderm  and  the  endoderm  in  certain  of  the  coelen- 
terata. 

me-sog'-n^-tbous,  a.  [Prefix  meso-,  and  Greek 
gnathos=the  jaw.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having  a 
gnathic  index  of  from  98  to  103.  Used  also  of  races 
possessing  such  skulls. 

mes-ohlp-pus,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  hippos 
=a  horse.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Equid®,  from  the 
Lower  Miocene  of  this  country.  The  species  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  butwith  longer  legs.  The 
feet  are  three-toed  ;  the  fore-feet  have  a  splint-bone 
(rudimentary  metacarpal)  representing  the  little 
finger.  Two  of  the  pr®molars  entirely  resemble 
the  molars. 

mes  -0-labe,  s.  [Gr.  mesos=middle,  and  labe= a 
grip,  a  hold,  a  handle,  from  labein,  2  aor.  infin.  of 
lambano  =  to  take,  to  hold.]  An  instrument  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines  ;  it  was  used  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  duplicature  of  the  cube. 
me§'-Ole,  s.  [Gr.  mesos=middle.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  zeo¬ 
lites  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  in  spherical  aggregations  of 
lamellar  crystals,  with  radial  structure  and  pearly 
luster.  It  has  been  referred  to  thomsonite  (q.  v.), 
but  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  silica.  Compo¬ 
sition  :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and 
soda.  Found  associated  with  stilbite,  apophylite, 
and  chabasite,  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the  Island 
of  Skye. 

mes-6-lep’-Is,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  lepis  =  a 
scale.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family  Plat- 
ysomid®,  from  Carboniferous  and  Permian  forma¬ 
tions. 

*mes-6-leu’-C0S,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mesoleukos; 
pref.  meso-,  and  Greek  leukos  =  white.]  A  precious 
stone,  black,  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 

me§’-6-line,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mesol{e);  suffix  -ine 
{Min.).] 

Min.:  A  white  granular  mineral,  found  in  small 
cavities  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock  in  the  Faroe 
Islands.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  lime,  and  soda. 

me§'-o-lIte,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  lithos= a 
stone ;  Ger.  mesolit.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of  minerals, 
intermediate  in  composition  between  natrolite  and 
scolecite  (q.v.).  According  to  Des  Cloizeaux  it  is 
probably  triclinic,  but  Liidecke  makes  it  mono¬ 
clinic  in  crystallization.  Luster  of  crystals,  vitre¬ 
ous  ;  of  fibrous  kinds,  more  or  less  silky ;  fragile. 
Composition:  Silica,  45’6 ;  alumina,  26’0;  lime,  9*5 : 
soda,  5'2 ;  water,  13‘7=100.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal 
rocks. 

mes-o-lo’-bar,  adj.  [Eng.  mesolob(e) ;  -ar.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  mesolobe;  as,  mesolobar  ar¬ 
teries. 

mes ’-6-lobe,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  English  lobe 
(q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  The  corpus  callosum  (q.  v.). 

*mes  o-log'-3-rithm,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng. 
logarithm  (q.v.).] 

Math. :  A  logarithm  of  the  cosine  or  cotangent. 
(So  designated  by  Kepler.) 

*me-Som'-e-las,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mesos=mid- 
dle,  and  meZos=black.]  A  precious  stone  with  a 
black  vein  parting  every  color  in  the  middle. 

mes-6-me’-trI-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
metra—  the  womb.] 

Anat.:  That  fold  of  the  peritoneum  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  oviduct. 

mes-6-my-6-dI,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
meso-,  and  Gr.  muscle.] 

Ornithology :  A  name  suggested  by  Mr.  Garrod  for 
those  Passerine  birds  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
voice-organ  are  inserted  into  the  middle  parts  of 
the  bronchial  semi-rings. 


mes-6-m^-6'-di-3n,  a.  [Mesomyodi.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  Pas¬ 
serine  group  Mesomyodi  (q.  v.). 

mes-6-my-6-dous,  a.  [Pref.  meso- ;  Greek  mys 
(gen.  myos)  =muscle;  suff.  -ous.] 

ZoOl. :  Having  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx 
joined  to  the  middle  semi-rings, 
mes '-on,  s.  [Gr.  meson  (neuter)  =middle.] 

Anat.:  The  median  plane  which  divides  an  ani¬ 
mal  into  similar  right  and  left  equal  halves. 

mes-O-na’-sal,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.  nasal.] 
Anatomy :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  nasal 
region. 

mes-6-neph’-ric,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
nephros=a  kidney.] 

Anat.:  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  mesoneph¬ 
ros. 

mes-6-neph’-ros,  s.  [See  supra.] 

Anat.:  The  middle  one  of  the  three  pairs  of  em¬ 
bryonic  renal  bodies  developed  in  most  animals; 
the  Wolffian  body. 

mes-6-no  -turn,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  notos, 
noton= the  back.] 

Anat. :  The  middle  part  of  that  half  of  the  seg¬ 
ment  which  covers  the  back.  {Owen.) 

mes-6-phlce-um,s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr .phlo- 
Zo.s=the  rind  or  bark  of  trees.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  cellular  integument  of  bark 
overlying  the  liber  and  underlying  the  epiphloeum 
The  cells  are  usually  green,  and  placed  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  direction  from  those  of  the  epiphloeum.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  Cork-tree,  they  contain  cellular  con¬ 
cretions. 

mes-6-phyll,  mes-6-phyl-lum,  me-soph- 
yi-ltim,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  phyllon=a  leaf.} 
Bot.:  The  interior  parenchyma  of  a  leaf  lying 
between  the  two  skins. 

mes-6-pbyl’-lum,  s.  [Mesophyll.] 

mes-6-phy  -tum,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr .phyton 
=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Gaudichaud  to  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  lamina  and  the  pet¬ 
iole. 

mes-op’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  opsis=tho 
face,  the  visage.] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  individuals  or  races 
haying  the  naso-malar  index  between  107’5  and  110, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Negroid  races.  [ Naso-malar 
Index.] 

mes-6-pi-the-CuS,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
pithekos— an  ape.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  considered  by  Wag¬ 
ner  intermediate  between  Hylobates  and  Semno- 
pithecus.  From  the  place  where  the  remains  were 
found,  the  base  of  Pentelicon,  the  sole  species  has 
been  named  by  Gaudry  Mesopithecus  pentelici. 

mes  -o-plast,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr .  plastos=> 
formed,  molded ;  plasso— to  form.] 

Physiol. :  The  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

mes-op'-l6-don,  s.  [Pref.  mes-;  Gr.  hoplon = 
arms,  armor,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Xiphioid  Whales,  sometimes 
referred  to  the  family  Rhyncoceti.  The  best  estab¬ 
lished  species  are  Mesoplodon  bidens  (sometimes 
called  M.  sowerbiensis,  or  Sowerby’s  Whale,  which 
has  two  teeth  in  the  lower  and  none  in  the  upper 
jaw )  ,  M.  europceus,  M.  densirostris,  M.  layardi,  M. 
grayi,  and  M.  hectori.  Geographical  range  in 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  but  more 
abundant  in  the  latter. 

2.  Palceont.:  Abundant  in  Later  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  age ;  the  long,  cylindrical  rostrum  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  bone-bed  at  the  base  of  the 
Red  Crags  of  Suffolk,  England. 

mes-o-po'-di-^l,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  Greek  pous 
(genit. podos)=  foot;  suff.  -aZ.] 

Anat. :  Relating  to  the  mesopodialia  or  to  the 
regions  to  which  they  belong. 

mes-6-po-di-a-le,  s.  [See  supra.] 

Anat.:  One  of  either  the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones. 

mes-b-po’-dl-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  »ous- 
(genit.  podos)—a  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  foot  of  mollusks. 

me-sop-te-r^g-I-urn,  subst.  [Pref.  meso-;  Gr. 
pterygion—a  fin.] 

ZoOl.:  The  middle  of  the  principal  basal  carti¬ 
lages  in  the  fins  of  fish. 

mes-or’-cM-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  orchis 

= a  testicle. 1 

Anat. :  A  duplicature  of  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  testicle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t* 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mate,  ciih,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw- 


mesorectum 
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mes-o-rec'-tum.  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
rectum  (q.v.).j 

Anat. :  A  triangular  reflection,  formed  by  the 
peritoneum  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  terminate  in  the 
layers  of  the  mesorectum. 


mess-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  The  deck  on  which  a  ship’s  crew  messes, 
mess-kit,  s.  That  portion  of  camp  equipage 
consisting  of  cooking  utensils, 
mess-table,  s.  The  table  at  which  the  members 


me§ -O-t^pe,  s.  [Gr.  mesos=in  the  middle,  and 

typos— iorm ;  Ger.  mesotyp.] 

Min. :  A  name  formerly  used  for  a  number  of  min¬ 
erals  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Zeolite  group.  Sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  divided  into  lime-mesotype,  soda- 

mesotype,  and  lime-and-soda  mesotype.  These  are  , 

x  now  designated  Scolecite,  Natrolite,  and  Mesolite  of  a  jness  take  their  meals, 

mes’-o-rhlne,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek  rhis  respectively.  (See  these  words.)  mess  (2),  s.  [A  variant  of  mash  (q.  v.).] 

(genit.  rhinos)  =■  the  nose.]  mes-S-var'-I-um,  s.  [Pref.  vies-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  things  in  disorder;  a  state 

.  Ant  hr  op. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  haying  a  nasal  ovarium  { q.  v.).]  of  dirt  and  disorder ;  a  jumble;  anything  dirty. 

"  ""  Anat.:  A  fold  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  cor-  2.  Fig. :  A  situation  or  position  of  difficulty,  em- 

responding  in  the  female  to  the  mesorchium  in  the  barrassment,  trouble,  or  distress ;  a  muddle,  a  diffi- 
male.  culty,  a  trouble, 

mes-ox’-al-ate,  s.  [Eng.  mesoxal{ic) ;  and  suff.  *mess  (3),  *messe,  s.  [Mass  (2),  s.] 

‘aChem. :  A  salt  of  mesoxalic  acid.  m§SS  (1)> ** 1  &  *’  [MeSS  (1)’ 


index  ranging  from  48  to  53.  Used  also  of  races 
possessing  such  skulls.  ( Nasomalar  index.'] 
mes-o-scap'-u-la,  s.  [meso-;  Lat.  scapula^the 
shoulder-blade.] 

Anat.:  A  prominent  process  arising  from  the 
scapula  in  some  animals ;  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
mes-6-scap  -u-lar,  a.  [See  supra.] 

A  nat. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  mesoscapula. 
mes-o-scu-tum,  s.  [Pref.  meso- ;  Lat .scutum= 
a  shield.] 

ZoOl.:  The  dorsal  plate  of  the  middle  thoracic 
division  of  some  insects. 


mes-ox-al’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Eng.  oxalic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  alloxan. 

mesoxalic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3Ho05,OH2.  A  dibasic  ketonic  acid,  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  alloxan  or  alloxanic  acid  with 
aqueous  alkalies.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  is 


A.  Intrans. :  To  take  meals  together,  as  members 
of  a  mess  to  associate  at  the  same  table;  said 
espec.  of  naval  or  military  officers  or  men ;  to  asso¬ 
ciate  generally. 

B.  Trans. :  To  supply  or  provide  with  a  mess ;  to 
supply  with  food. 


mes’-o-seme,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  Gr.  sema= a  sign.]  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  decorn-  to^ako  dirty  or  fouT^bPdirty,  to  soil 


To  make  in  a  mess ; 


ZoQl.:  Having  orbits  of  medium  size;  between 
megaseme  and  microseme. 

mes-o-se'-mi-g,,  s.  [Prefix  meso-,  and  Greek 
semeion= a  mark.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Erycinidse. 
It  consists  of  many  species  of  brown  or  blue  but¬ 
terflies,  marked  with  black  lines,  especially  on  the 
hind  wings;  and  nearly  all  have  a  large  round 


posed  by  boiling.  The  barium  salt,  CjBaaOy,  which 
crystallizes  in  yellow  laminre,  is  prepared  by  boil¬ 
ing  a  saturated  solution  of  baric  alloxanate.  The 
silver  salt,  CaAggOs,  is  produced  when  mesoxalic 
acid  and  ammonia  are  added  to  argentic  nitrate. 

mes-o-zo'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  zoa,  pi. 
of  zoon— an  animal.] 

Zodl. :  A  term  proposed  by  Van  Beneden  for  para¬ 
sites  in  which  no  mesoderm  is  developed,  nor  any 


black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  marked  trace  of  an  alimentary  apparatus  present. 


with  two  or  more  white  dots. 
mes-6-sld’-er-xte,  s.  [Sideriolite.] 
mes'-O-sperm,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  sperma— 

Bot.':  The  same  as  Sarcoderm  (q.  v.). 
mes'-o-state,  s.  [Pref.  meso-;  Gr.  histanai=to 
cause  to  stand.] 

Phys. :  A  product  of  metabolic  process  or  develop¬ 
ment. 


mes-o-zo  -ic,  a.  [Piet,  meso-:  Gr.  £oe=life,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.) 

Geol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  lieu 
of  the  word  Secondary.  It  is  modeled  on  the  word 
Palaeozoic  (q.  v.),  applied  to  older  strata.  Though 
Mesozoic  is  largely  used,  yet  Sir  Charles  Lyell  pre¬ 
ferred  the  older  and  simpler  word  Secondary. 

mes-pl-lo-daph'-xie,  subst.  [Lat.  mespilus,  and 
daphne;  Gr.  daphne—  a  laurel  tree.] 


mS=-ri-Bt2r'-Tial  n  TPrpf  Bot- :  A  genus  of  Lauraceao.  It  consists  of  Bra- 

,, ° 'r- l  -i  zilian  trees  with  netted  leaves;  flowers  in  axillary 

the  diaphragm  (or  chest)  cartilage ,  suff.  -at.]  panicles,  with  nine  to  twelve  stamens.  Mespilo- 

Anat. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  mesosternum.  daphne  pretiosa,  the  Casca  pretiosa  of  the  Portu- 
mes-6-ster-num,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Lat.  ster-  guese,  furnishes  a  kind  of  cinnamon. 
num,  from  Gr.  sternon=the  breast-bone.]  mes  -pl-lus,  s.  [Lat. =a  medlar;  Gr.  mespile= 

Anat.:  The  middle  part  of  that  half  of  the  ster-  the  medlar  tree ;  mespilon= its  fruit.] 
num  which  covers  the  breast  {Owen) :  the  ensiform  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomacese  (Appleworts) ;  or,  ac- 
process  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  constituting  cording  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  a  sub-genus  of  Pyrus. 
its  sixth  segment.  In  most  cases  it  remains  carti-  The  fruit  is  large,  five-celled ;  the  cells  one-seeded ; 
laginous  till  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  a  few  in-  the  eudocarp  bony,  the  flowers  solitary.  Mespilus 
stances  till  advanced  life.  {Quain.)  (or  Prunus)  germanica  is  the  Medlar  (q.  v.). 

mes-6-tar’-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  *mes'-prl§e,  *mes'-prlze,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
&c.  otaria  (q.  v.).]  _  .  mSpris),  from  mespriser  {Ft.  m£priser)—tn  despise.] 

Palceont.:  A  phocine  genus,  allied  to  Otaria.  It  [Misprize.] 
was  founded  by  Prof.  P.  J.  van  Beneden  on  some  mesquit,  mesquite  (pron.  mes -ket  or  mes- 
fragmentary  remains  from  the  Pliocene  of  Flan-  ket  ),  s.  [Sp.  mezquite.)  The  shrub  or  tree  Prosopis 

j —  tt - 11.1^.™,..,'..!/..^/,™  juliflora.  of  the  SW.  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Its  wood  is  of  a  browD  or  red  color,  is  heavy  and 


ders.  He  called  the  species  Mesotaria  ambigua. 

mes-O-tar-tar'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  English 
tartaric .]  (Seethe  compound.) 

mesotartaric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Inactive  tartaric  acid.  [Tartaric- acid.] 
mes-o-the-91-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek 
thekion,  dimin.  of  theke— a  chest.]  _ 

Bot. :  According  to  Schleiden,  an  inner  coat  m  a 
young  anther.  It  becomes  the  second  coat  in  an 
adult  one. 


hard  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  yields  a 


mess-age  (age  as  lg ),s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
missaticum=a  message,  from  Lat.  missus,  pa.  par. 
of  mitto— to  send.] 

1.  A  notice  or  communication  sent  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another  either  verbally  or  in  writing. 

“  [He],  swift  as  an  express, 

Reports  a  message  with,  a  pleasing  grace.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  205. 

2.  Specif. :  An  official  communication  sent  through 
an  official  messenger ;  as,  a  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  Congress. 

*3.  A  messenger. 

“A  message  fro  that  meyny  hem  moldez  to  seche.” 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  454. 

*mess'-a^e  (age  as  lg),  v.  t.  [Message,  s.]  To 
carry  or  deliver  as  a  messenger. 

“He  dyd  in  expressed  commaund  to  me  message  his 
errand.”  Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  Mneid  iv.  377. 

*mess-ag-er,  *messagere,  s.  [Eng.  messag(e) ; 
- er .]  A  messenger  (q.  v.). 

“  The  raynbowe  is  hir  messager.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  V. 

Mes-sa  -li-gn,  s.  [From  the  Syriac  name=those 
who  pray.] 

Church  Hist.  &  Ecclesiol.  {pi.) :  The  same  as 
Euchites  (q.  v.) . 

mes-sg,n,  mes  -sin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  proba¬ 
bly  connected  with  meslin,  and  ultimately  with  Lat. 
misceo= to  mix.]  A  mongrel  dog,  a  cur,  a  dog  of  no 
breed.  {Scotch.) 

“No,  Miss  Lucy,  you  need  never  think  it!  You  would 
not  consent  to  put  forth  your  father’s  poor  dog,  and 
would  you  use  me  waur  than  a  messant” — Scott:  Guy  Man. 
nering,  ch.  xv. 

*messe(l),s.  [Mess  (l),s.] 

♦messe  (2),  s.  [Mass  (2),  s.] 

mess  -en-ger,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  mess- 


gum  resembling  gum  arabic.  Its  fruit-pod,  called  ager  (q.  v.),  the  n  being  excrescent,  as  in  scavenger 


the  rnesquit-bear i,  is  used  as  a  fodder  for  cattle, 
mesquit-bean,  s.  The  fruit  pod  of  the  mesquit. 
mesquit-grass,  s.  The  same  as  Buffalo-grass 
(q.  v.). 

mesquit-gum,  s.  Gum  yielded  by  the  mesquit 
(q.  v.). 

(l),  *mease,  *messe,  s.  [O.  F  - 


for  scavager,  passenger  for  passager,  &c.,  Fr.  mess¬ 
ager;  Ital.  messagiere ;  Sp.  mensagero;  Port  .men- 
sageiro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  One  who  carries  a  message  ;  one  who  is  sent  on 
an  errand ;  one  who  bears  a  written  or  verbal  no¬ 
tice,  communication,  or  message  from  one  person 


mes-o-the’-ll-um,  subst.  [Pref.  meso-,  English  dish,  a.  course  attabfe  (Fr.  mets),  orig.  pa.  par.  of  to  another. 

{epi)thelium.~\  .  mettre=to  place;  Lat.  mitto=to  send;  Ital.  messo=  “  Joy  touch’d  the  messenger  of  heav’n:  he  stay’d^ 

Biol.:  Epithelial  mesoderm  (q.  V.).  It  IS  the  a  course of  dishes  at  table.]  Entranc’d.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  v.  97. 

boundary  of  the  coelum.  j,  A  dish  ora  portion  of  food  sent  to  or  set  on  a  2.  One  who  or  that  which  foreshadows  or  preludes ; 

mes-6-ther-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Greek  table  at  one  time;  food  prepared  for  a  person  or  a  harbinger,  a  precursor,  a  forerunner. 
therion=a  wild  animal.]  party  of  persons. 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  rodents  from  South  “He  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them;  but  Benjamin’s 
America.  The  lower  jaw  has  four  incisor  teeth.  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.” — Genesis 
The  broad  middle  pair  of  teeth  have  an  elongated  xliii.  34. 

ring  of  enamel  around  them,  instead  of  having  the  2.  As  much  provender  or  fodder  as  is  given  to  a 
edge  worn  away  with  a  chisel-like  form ;  and  hence  bgagt  at  once. 

Mr.  Alston  has  created  for  this  one  genus  a  section  «  >xis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 

of  the  Rodent  order,  and  called  it  Hebetidentata  or  Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes.” 

■Rlunt- toothed  Rodents.  Mesotherium  cristatum  is  Browning:  Pipp a  Passes,  ii.  -  ,.  .  ,  , 

found  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata.  3.  a  number  of  persons  who  sit  down  to  table  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  or  in 

*me-soth'-e-s!s  s,  [Gr.  mesas. ,  =  : middle,  and  together r,or  the .food ^P^erformeSTeffing  to  "TnIuL:  A  ropepassing  from  the  capstan  to  the 
thesis = apla  c 1  n  g ;  tithemi-to  place.]  Middle,  mean,  comp  ay  ^  J  ship,  who  take  their  mfals  cable  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  nippers.  Thewind- 

( Coleridge .)  J;00  jT  ”  6  mg  of  the  messenger  on  the  capstan  hauls  in  the 

mes  o-tho-rac  -lc,  a.  [Mesothorax.]  *4.  A  set  or  party  of  four  . 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  meso-  great  feasts  being  arranged 
thorax.  four.  Applied ; 

mes-6-thor  -ax,s.  [Pref.  wes°->  “W^re  nre  your  mess  of  sons  [f.  e„  the  following  four,  *mes  -set,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mongrel  dog, 

Entom.:  The  middle  ring  of  the  three  constitut-  Edw"rd  George,  Richard,  and  Edmund] .  to  back  you  a  cur,  a  messan  (q.  v.). 

S.  l^"etabtSrbS?»Su:  ”7’ L  1  ,  J  tr-om  M„smh,  on  the  ...lop, 

w  7  .  .  w.  rT>  .  (2)  Of  things.  of  Iliad,  Lusiad,  &c.]  An  epic  poem  having  the 

meS-O-tro  -CJial,  a.  ret.  meso-,  ur.  zrocnos  a  “There lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  mess  Messiah  for  its  hero:  spec.,  an  epic  poem  on  the 
ring.]  .  .,,,  .  xv  ^  Latimer:  Sermon  v.  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  Christ,  written  by  Klop- 

fp'Sle'f  *5.  A  m.n  piece;  a  ,„,U  nuaatitp.  etock. _ . 


‘  Down  to  short  repose  they  lay, 

Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  xv.  684. 

II.  Technically  :  * 

*1.  Law:  A  person  appointed  to  perform  certain 
ministerial  duties  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency, 
such  as  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  and  to  transact  certain  other  duties  in 


from  the  company  at  cable,  and  the  nippers  are  successively  taken  off 
L  or  divided  into  sets  of  that  part  of  the  cable  that  is  approaching  the  cap¬ 
stan,  and  put  upon  that  part  which  has  gust  come 
inboard,  through  the  hawse-hole. 


gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;ist.  ph  =  f. 


b<Jil,  h<5y;  p6ut,  Jtfwl,  cat,  5ell^  J^orus,  5hin.^  _gzJ1-n  _WouSj  _cious,  -Bious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  bel,  d«L 


-clan,  -tian  =  shan. 
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-tion, 


Messiah 
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metacetamide 


Mes-sl'-uh,  tMes-sI  -as,  s.  [Heb.  mashiachh= 
anointed,  a  verbal  nonn  and  participle,  from  mash- 
<ichh= to  smear  with  colors,  to  anoint ;  Gr.  Messias.] 

1.  Jewish  Hist,  db  Faith:  The  Anointed  One;  a 
certain  Personage  or  Being  regarding  whom  Daniel 
prophesied.  He  was  called  “the  Prince,”  was 
apparently  identified  with  the  “  most  Holy  ”  [One], 
was  to  appear  at  the  end  of  “  seven  weeks  and  three 
score  and  two  weeks”  from  the  issue  of  the  decree 
to  rebuild  J erusalem,  was  in  sixty-two  weeks  to  be 
“cutoff,  but  not  for  Himself,”  after  which  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders  (Dan. 
ix.  25,  26).  In  Psalm  ii.  2,  the  Lord  and  His  anointed 
might  be  rendered  the  Lord  and  His  Messiah.  Three 
classes  of  men  were  officially  anointed  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation:  (1)  Priests,  and  especially 
high  priests  (Exod.  xxviii.  41 ;  Levit.  iv.  3,  5,  1G ; 
Num.  xxxv.  25:  (2)  Kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  xvi.  3;  2 
Sam.  xii.  7 ;  1  Kings  i.  34,  xix.  16) :  (3)  Prophets ; 
Elijah,  before  his  translation,  was  directed  to 
anoint  Elisha,  his  successor  (1  Kings  xix.  16;  cf. 
also  Isaiah  lxi.  1-3).  Presumably  then  the  Messiah 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  would  discharge  priestly, 
kingly,  or  prophetic  functions,  or  two  out  of  the 
three,  or  all  of  the  three.  The  name  “  the  Prince  ” 
would  suggest  that  kingly  functions  would  be 
specially  prominent.  During  the  later  and  more 
calamitous  period  of  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy, 
there  were  increasingly  ardent  desires  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a 
deliverer  from  foreign  oppressors.  In  Jewish  belief 
that  advent  is  still  to  be  expected. 

2.  Christian  Hist,  dt  Faith ;  The  Anmnted  One  is 
in  Greek  Christos,  from  chrid= to  anoint.  So  thor¬ 
oughly  are  the  words  identified,  that  the  Hebrew 
mashiachh,  which  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  every  case  rendered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Christos.  When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  the  appellation  “  the  Christ,”  or 
simply  “Christ,”  as  His  official  designation,  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  Daniel’s  prophecy 
(Matt.  i.  16,  xvi.  20,  xxvi.  63;  Mark  viii.  29,  xiv.  61 ; 
Luke  iii.  15,  ix.  20,  xxii.  67 :  John  i.  41,  vi.  69,  &c.). 
AH  Christendom  has  acknowledged  the  claim. 
[Christ.] 

3.  Fig. :  The  highly  gifted  leader  of  a  nation, 
capable,  if  properly  appreciated  and  followed,  of 
leading  it  to  the  greatest  prosperity.  Thus,  apro¬ 
pos  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar,  Napoleon 
III.  said  of  nations  in  general,  “They  crucify  their 
Messiah.” 

mes-sl-uh-shlp,  mes-i-ah-ship,  s.  [English 
Messiah;  -ship.]  The  state,  office,  or  position  of  the 
Messiah. 

mes-sl-an'-lc,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Messianicus;  Fr. 
Messianique.]  Relating  to  the  Messiah;  as,  Mes¬ 
sianic  psalms,  Messianic  prophecy. 

IT  Many  Old  Testament  prophecies  are  regarded 
by  the  great  majority  of  Christians  as  Messianic, 
even  though  the  personage  predicted  may  not  be 
formally  termed  the  Messiah.  Among  them  are  the 
following : 

Gen.  iii.  15,  xii.  3,  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  14,  xlix.  10; 
Deut.  xviii.  18;  Psalms  ii.,  xxii.,  lxix.,  lxxii.,  cx. ;  Isaiah 
ii.  1-5,  ix.  1-7,  xi.  1-9,  xxxii.  1,  2,  xxxv.,  xl.  1-5,  xlii.  1-4,  xlix. 
6,  6,  Iii.  13-15,  liii.,  lv.  1-4;  Jer.  xxiii.  6;  Daniel  vii.  13,  14, 
27,  ix.  24-27;  Joel  ii.  28-32;  Micah  iv.  1-4,  v.  2;  Haggai  ii. 
7;  Zech.  ix.  9,  xi.  12,  13,  xiii.  6,  7;  Malachi  iii.  1-3,  iv.  5,  6. 

fMes-sI'-as,  s.  [Messiah.] 

Mes'-sl-dor,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  messis=  harvest, 
and  Gr.  doron=  a  gift.  Properly  meaning  corn  har¬ 
vest.]  The  name  given  in  October,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention  to  the  tenth  month  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  year.  It  commenced  on  June  19,  and  was 
the  first  summer  month. 

messieurs  (as  mes’-yur§),  s.  pi.  [Fr.,  pi.  of 
monsieur  (q.v.).]  Sirs;  gentlemen.  It  is  used  in 
English  as  the  plural  of  Mr.,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
tracted  to  Messrs. 

Mes-si-ne§e',  a.&s.  [Eng.  Messin(a) ;  - ese .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Messina  in  Sicily, 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Messina; 
as  a  plural,  the  people  of  Messina. 

*mess'-mak-ifig,  s.  [English  mess  (1),  s.,  and 
making .]  The  act  or  practice  of  eating  together. 

mess-mate,  s.  [Eng.  mess  (1),  s.,  and  mate.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  eats  at  the  same  mess ;  a 
member  of  the  same  mess ;  an  associate,  a  mate. 

“Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.” 

O.  A.  Stevens:  The  Storm. 


Messrs.,  contr.  [Messieurs.] 

mes-suage  (suage  as  swig),  *mes-uage,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  mesuage=a  manor-house;  cf.  Low  Latin 
mesuagium,  messuaaium=a  closely  connected  with, 
if  not  the  same  word  as  O.  Fr.  masage ,  masaige—  a 
tenement,  from  mas,  mes,  mex,  metz=&  messuage,  a 
tenement,  from  Low  Lat.  masa,  massa= a  small  farm 
with  a  house,  from  Lat.  mansa,  fern.  sing,  of  mansus, 
pa.  par.  of  maneo=to  remain.] 

Law:  A  dwelling-house  with  the  adjacent  build¬ 
ings  and  curtilage  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
household ;  a  manor-house. 

*meste,  a.  &  adv.  [Most.] 
mes-tee’,  mus-tee  ,  s.  [Mestizo.]  The  child  of 
a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

mes-teque'  (queask),s.  [Mexican.]  A  native 
name  for  the  finest  kinds  of  the  cochineal  insect. 


*mest-full,  a.  [Lat.  meesf  (its) =sad,  and  Eng. 
full.]  Sad,  gloomy. 

*mes’-tlve,  a.  [Lat. mcesfMs=sad.]  Sad, sorrow¬ 
ful,  gloomy. 

“Now  have  they  seal’d  thir  mestive  mountains  top.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  16. 

mes-ti-zo,  mes-ti'-no,  s.  [Sp.  mestizo,  Horn 
Lat. mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  misceo=to  mix,  to  mingle; 
Old  Fr.  mestis;  Fr.  mStis.]  The  offspring  of  a 
Spaniard  or  Creole  and  an  American  Indian. 

“Hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians,  Mestizos  and  Quad¬ 
roons.”—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xxiii. 

*mest’-llng,  s.  [Meslin.]  Yellow  metal:  brass 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  church  vessels  and 
ornaments  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


mes'-U-*J>,  s.  [Named  after  two  Arabian  phy¬ 
sicians  called  Mesue.  They  were  father  and  son, 
and  flourished  at  Damascus  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Clusiaceee,  tribe  Calophylleae. 
Mesua  ferrea  is  a  middle-sized  evergreen  tree, 
growing  in  the  south  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  east 
of  Bengal,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  fruit,  which  is  wrinkled  and  has  a 
rind  like  a  chestnut,  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
fragrant  blossoms  are  sold  under  the  name  of  nage- 
sar  or  negekesar  in  Indian  bazaars ;  they  are  stimu¬ 
lant,  astringent,  and  stomachic,  useful  in  thirst, 
stomach  irritation,  and  excessive  perspiration.  An 
attar  is  prepared  from  them.  If  made  with  butter 
and  sugar  into  a  paste,  they  tend  to  stop  bleeding 
piles.  The  bark  is  a  mild  astringent  and  aromatic. 
A  thick  and  dark-colored  oil  expressed  from  the 
kernels  is  used  in  India  as  an  external  application 
in  itch  and  sores,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  rheu¬ 
matism.  It  is  also  burnt  in  lamps. 

*mes’-ur-g,-ble  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Measurable.] 
*mes’-ure  (s  as  zh),  s.  &  v.  [Measure,  s.  &  v.] 
*me-sym  -nl-cum,  s.  [Gr.  mesos= middle,  and 
hymnos=  a  hymn,  a  song.] 

Ancient  Poetry :  A  repetition  at  the  end  "of  each 
stanza ;  a  burden. 

met  (1  ),pret.  <&  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Meet,  v.] 

*met  (2 ),pret.  & pa.  par.  of  v.  [Mete,  v.] 
met,  s.  [Mete,  v.]  A  measure  of  any  kind ;  a 
bushel,  a  barrel. 


met-a-,  pref.  [Greek= among,  with,  after ;  cogn. 
with  A.  S.  mid;  Goth,  mith;  Ger.  mit=with.]  A 
prefix  frequently  used  with  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  denoting  beyond,  over,  after,  with,  be¬ 
tween,  and  frequently  change  or  transposition. 
meta-compounds,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  As  applied  to  inorganic  substances,  it 
refers  to  bodies  having  a  similar  composition  to  the 
ortho-compounds,  but  in  which  an  obscure  change 
has  taken  place  affecting  their  chemical  properties. 
In  organic  chemistry  it  applies  to  compounds  of 
identical  percentage,  composition,  and  molecular 
weight,  in  which  the  carbon-nuclei  are  united  to 
one  another  by  an  atom  of  a  polyvalent  element, 
such  as  nitrogen  ;  e.g. : 

( C4H9  ( C2H5  / 

Butylamine=N  j  H  N  ]  0^5=  |  di-ethylamine. 


(Ortho.)  (Meta.) 
meta-cresol,  s.  [Cresol.] 
meta-oleic,  a.  [Metoleic.] 
me-tab’-a-sls,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr.  basis= a 
going;  baino=to  go.] 

1.  Med. :  A  change  of  remedy  or  treatment. 

2.  Rhet.:  A  passing  from  one  thing  to  another; 
transition. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  name  given  by  Beneden  to  a  class  of 
parasites  who  do  not  actually  feed  on  the  body  of 
•their  host. 

“  The  messmate  does  not  live  at  the  expense  of  his  host; 
■all  that  he  desires  is  a  home,  or  his  friend’s  superfluities.” 
—  Van  Beneden:  Animal  Parasites,  p.  i. 

2.  Bot.:  Eucalyptus  obliqua. 


met-a-bi§-muth'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
bismuthic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  bismuth. 

metabismuthic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  BK^HO.  An  acid  obtained  as  a  red 
deposit  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate,  containing  bismuthous  oxide  in 
suspension.  It  is  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  potas¬ 
sic  hydrate. 


me-tab’-6-la  (1) ,  s.  [Gr.  metabole,  from  meta- 
ballo= to  throw  over,  to  change.] 

Med. :  A  change  of  some  sort,  as  of  air,  time,  or 
disease. 

me-tab  -6-la  (2),  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  meta - 
6oZos=changeable.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-class  of  Insects,  containing  those 
having  complete  metamorphosis.  The  larva,  pupa, 
and  imago  are  all  very  different  in  appearance,  and 
these  several  states  constitute  three  quite  distinct 
phases  of  life.  The  larva  is  known  as  a  maggot,  a 
grub,  or  a  caterpillar.  The  pupa,  which  is  always 
quidfcent,  is  sometimes  called  a  chrysalis.  Dallas 
divides  it  into  two  sections  :  Mandibulata,  contain¬ 
ing  the  orders  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Neu- 
roptera ;  and  Haustellata,  containing  the  orders 
Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Aphaniptera.  , 

met-u-bo'-ll-un,  s.  [Metabola.]  I 

Entom.:  One  of  the  Metabola  (q.v.). 

met-u-bol'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  metabolikos=  changeable, 
from  metabole— a  change.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  change ;  capable  of 
changing  or  being  changed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  Acted  upon  by  chemical  affinity  operat¬ 
ing  in  circumstances  or  conditions  which  present 
themselves  in  living  beings  only.  [Metabolic- 
force.] 

2.  Entom.  &  ZoOl. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  undergo¬ 
ing  metamorphosis. 

metabolic-force,  s. 

Phys.:  The  name  given  by  Schwann  to  what  is 
more  commonly  called  Vital-affinity.  [Metabolic, 
II.  1.] 

me-tab'-6-lI§m,  s.  [Ger .  metabolismus.]  [Meta¬ 
bola.] 

Theol. :  A  term  coined  by  Rfickert  to  describe  the 
doctrinal  views  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenseus  on 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  stand  midway  between 
transubstantiation  and  the  merely  symbolical  view, 
and  hold  fast  to  an  objective  union  of  the  sensible 
•with  the  supersensible.  (McClintock  &  Strong.) 

2.  The  aggregate  of  chemical  processes  or  trans¬ 
formations  in  an  organism,  by  which  the  proto- 

Elasm  is  either  renewed  for  special  functions  or 
roken  down  and  prepared  for  excretion.  [Ana¬ 
bolism,  Catabolism.] 

met-fl,-bor'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  boric.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  boric  acid, 
metaboric-acid,  s.  [Boric-acid.] 
met-g.-bran’-cM-al,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
branchial.] 

ZoOl. :  Pertaining  to  the  lobe  of  the  carapace  of 
a  crab  which  covers  the  posterior  branchiae. 

met-U-brush'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 

brushite.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  in  crystals  in 
the  guano  and  altered  coral  rock  in  the  island  of 
Sombrero,  Lesser  Antilles. 

met-a-car  -pal,  a.  [Metacarpus.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metacarpus. 

“The  hand  is  modified  remarkably  from  the  form  of 
the  foot  by  the  divergence  of  the  outer  metacarpal  bone.” 

metacarpal-saw,  s. 

Surg. :  A  narrow -bladed  saw,  about  six  inches 
long,  used  for  dividing  the  bones  of  the  fingers  or 
middle  hand,  or  of  the  foot,  in  amputation. 

met-u-car-po-,  pref.  [Metacarpus.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  metacarpus  (q.  v.). 
metacarpo-pbalangeal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  phalanges,  and  to 
the  metacarpus.  There  are  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulations. 

met-g,-car  -pus,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Lat.  car¬ 
pus,  from  Gr.  karpos= the  wrist.] 

Anat.:  The  bony  structure  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers.  It  com¬ 
prises  five  shafted  bones. 

met-g.-$en'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  cen¬ 
ter.] 

Hydros. :  ■  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  a 
floating  body  in  equilibria,  and  a  vertical  line 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced, 
if  the  body  be  turned  through  a  small  angle,  so 
that  the  axis  takes  a  position  inclined  to  the  ver¬ 
tical.  If  the  metacenter  is  above  the  center  of 
gravity,  the  position  of  the  body  is  stable ;  if  below 
it,  it  is  unstable. 

met-g,-§et'-fl,-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
acetamide.]  [Propion amide.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw_ 


metal 


metacetone 
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met-a$'-e-t5ne,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  ace¬ 
tone .] 

Chem. :  C6H10O.  A  substance  obtained  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  sugar  or  starch  with  lime.  It  is  a 
colorless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odor,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

met-ag-e-ton’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  metaceton(e) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  metacetonic  acid. 

metacetonic-acid,  s.  [Propionic-acid.] 

met-ag-e-ton-i-trUe,  s.  [Pref,  met-,  and  Eng. 
acetonitrile.']  [Propionitrile.] 

met-a-chlor -al,  S.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
chloral.] 

Chem. :  C2HCI3O.  Insoluble  chloral.  A  solid, 
white  amorphous  substance,  formed  when  chloral 
is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
•  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  to  180°,  it 
is  reconverted  into  ordinary  chloral. 

met^a-chlor'-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  mefa=after,  and  Eng. 
chlorite.] 

Min. :  A  foliated  columnar  mineral  of  a  dull,  leek- 
green  color, andpearly  luster.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  compo¬ 
sition:  Silica,  23’7  ;  alumina,  16’43;  protoxide  of  iron, 
40‘36;  magnesia,  3‘10 ;  lime,  O' 74  potash  and  soda, 
P45  ;  water,  13’75=99‘53.  Found  in  veins  in  a  green 
rock  at  Buchenberg,  near  Elbingerode,  Harz. 

met-a-chrom’-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
chromic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  chromic  acid. 

metach:  omic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Fr6my  to  the  oxide  of 
chromium  which  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from 
a  violet  chromic  salt,  and  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
potash,  and  excess  of  ammonia,  in  opposition  to 
the  oxide,  which,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  these  liquids. 

met-ach-r6n-i§m,  subst.  [Gr.  meta— after,  and 
chronos= time.]  An  error  in  chronology  by  assign¬ 
ing  an  event  to  a  date  after  the  true  one. 

met-gL-chro  -sIs,  s.  [Pref .  meta- ,’  Gr.  chrosis=& 
coloring.] 

ZoGl. :  The  power  of  changing  color  voluntarily, 
by  special  pigment  cells,  as  exhibited  in  several 
reptiles,  fishes,  &c. 

met-g,-§In-n9,-bar'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  meta-;  Eng. 
cinnabar,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  grayish-black  amorphous  mineral. 
Hardness,  3;  specific  gravity,  7'70-7'748 ;  luster, 
metallic ;  streak,  black ;  fracture,  uneven.  Compo¬ 
sition:  Sulphide  of  mercury,  formula  Hg.S.  Differs 
from  cinnabar  (q.  v.)  in  color,  streak,  density,  and 
luster,  being  identical  in  these  respects  with  the 
artifical  mineral.  Found  at  the  Eedington  mine, 
Lake  Co.,  California. 

met-?i-9in'-ngi-meln,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
cinnamein.] 

Chem. :  Ci6H1402  =  [  °-  A  crystalline  sub¬ 

stance,  isomeric,  with  cinnamein,  produced  by 
keeping  cinnamein  under  water  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  It  melts  between  12°  and  15°,  resolidifying 
on  cooling,  but  after  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  it 
cannot  be  again  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form. 

met-g.-$m'-ng,-llieiie,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
cinnamene .]  .  ,  , 

Chem. :  CsHs.  Metastyrolene.  A  white,  transpar¬ 
ent,  highly  refractive,  solid  substance,  _  isomeric 
with  cinnamene,  formed,  together  with  cinnamene 
and  other  products,  by  heating  phenylbromethyl 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  cyanide.  By 
■distillation  in  a  small  retort,  it  yields  pure  liquid 
■cinnamene. 

s.  [Lat.  metacismus,  from  Gr.  met- 
akismos.]  A  defect  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  let¬ 
ter  m ;  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  letter  m. 

met-«J.-cS-paTv’-ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
copaivic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  copaiba 
<q.  v.). 

metacopaivic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C22H34O4.  An  acid  discovered  by  Strauss 
in  1865  in  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  imported  from 
Maracaibo.  It  crystallizes  in  laminse,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  205°-206°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  an  acid 
reaction,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  Its  neutral 
solution  in  ammonia  forms  white  precipitates  with 
the  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  lead. 

met-ac’-ro-leln,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  acro- 

Chemistry :  CgH^O^Cg^O.  A  crystalline  body 
ipolymeric  with  acrolein,  obtained  by  heating  the 
hydrochloride  of  acrolein  with  potassium  hydrate. 
It  forms  colorless  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts 
at  50° ,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  is  changed  into 
acrolein. 


met-Sil-cro  -ml-on,  s.  [Pref.  met(a) ;  -acromion.] 
Anat. :  A  process  projecting  downward  and  back¬ 
ward  from  the  acromion  of  the  scapula  in  some 
mammals. 

met-a-cy an-an-i-line,  s.  [Pref. meta-;  English 
cyan(ogen)  and  aniline .] 

C(NH)-NH(C6H5) 

Chem.;  CuHi4Ni=  I  .  A  modifi- 

C(NH)-^H(C6H5) 

cation  of  cyananmne,  obtained  by  distilling  uram- 
ido-benzoic  acid  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
phosphoric  anhydride.  It  melts  at  54°. 

met-a-gy-mene,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
cymene.]  [Cymene.] 

met-g.-dI-gy-an-6-ben-zene,  s.  [Prefs.  meta- 
and  dicyano-,  and  Eng.  benzene .] 

Chem.:  C6H4(CN)2.  A  cystalline  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of  benzene- 
metadisulphonic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  156°. 
met-a-dis-cdi-dal,  a.  [Pref.  meta;  discoidal.] 
Anat. :  Discoidal  by  derivation ;  applied  to  the 
placenta  of  anthropoid  mammals,  because  it  is 
supposed  that  the  original  form  was  a  diffused 
placenta. 

met-a-fer'-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
ferric.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  ferric  acid, 
metaferric-oxide,  s. 


Chem. :  Fe203H20.  An  insoluble  modification  of 
ferric  hydrate  produced  by  boiling  the  ordinary 
yellow  hydrate  in  water  for  six  or  seven  hours.  It 
is  then  nearly  insoluble  in  strong  boiling  nitric 
acid. 

met-g,-fur -fu-rol,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
furfurol.] 

Chem. :  C5H4O2.  An  aromatic  oil,  always  present 
in  crude  furfurol.  It  has  a  higher  boiling  point 
than  furfurol,  and  oxidizes  very  readily  into  a 
brown  resin. 


met-a-gal-late,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 

gallate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  metagallic-acid, 
met-a-gal'-llc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
gallic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  gallic-acid 
(q.  v.). 

metagallic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H4O2.  A  black  shining  mass  resem¬ 
bling  charcoal,  obtained  by  heating  dry  gallic  acid 
rapidly  to  250°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  the  alkalies,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  forms  insoluble  salts 
with  several  of  the  metals. 

met -age  (age  as  lg) ,  s.  [Eng.  met(e) ,  v. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring;  measurement,  especially 
of  coal. 


“An  act  .  .  .  in  relation  to  the  admeasurement  or 
metage  of  coals.’’ — Defoe:  Tour  Thro’  Britain,  ii.  145. 

2.  The  charge  or  toll  charged  for  measuring. 

met-g,-gel  -a-tine,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
gelatine.] 

Photog.:  Gelatine  which  has  been  deprived  of  its 
setting  power,  usually  by  boiling  with  ammonia. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  preference  to  ordinary  gela¬ 
tine  in  the  earlier  stages  of  compounding  a  gelatine 
emulsion. 


met-g,-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
genesis  ( q.v.).] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Owen,  and  de¬ 
fined  by  him  as — 

“The  changes  of  form  which  the  representative  of  a 
species  of  animal  or  plant  undergoes  in  passing  by  a 
series  of  successively  generated  individuals  from  the  egg 
to  the  mature  or  imago  state.  It  is  distinguished  from 
metamorphosis,  in  which  those  changes  are  undergone  in 
the  same  individual.”— Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.  (Glos¬ 
sary.) 

To  show  the  distinction  between  metamorphosis 
and  metagenesis,  he  carefully  traces  the  course  of 
development  of  the  Lerneean  parasite  of  the  perch, 
and  points  out  that  metamorphosis  “  is  attended 
with  the  casting-off  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
precedent  individual,”  or  the  new  animal  may  be 
said  to  creep  out  from  the  old ;  while  in  metagenesis 


“the  outer  case  and  all  that  gave  form  and  character  to 
the  precedent  individual  perish  and  are  cast  off;  they  are 
not  changed  into  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  new  indi¬ 
vidual.  These  are  due  to  a  new  and  distinct  developmental 
process,  rendered  possible  through  the  retention  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  unchanged  germ-cells.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  develops  the 
cercariform  larva  of  the  Distoma  within  the  gregarini- 
form  one,  or  the  external  bud  from  the  Hydra,  or  the  in¬ 
ternal  bud  from  the  Aphis.  It  is  a  slightly  modified 
parthenogenesis;  and  the  phases  by  which  the  locomotive 
anellidous  larva  of  the  Lerneea  passes  through  the  ento- 
mostracous  stage  before  retrograding  to  the  final  condition 
of  the  oviparous,  limbless,  bloated,  and  rooted  parasite, 
are  much  more  those  of  a  metagenesis  than  a  metamor¬ 
phosis.”— Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  lect.  xiii. 


Herbert  Spencer  (Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  _i.,  cfi. 
vii.)  adopts  the  term  as  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  his  agamogenesis,  and  divides  it  into  (1)  external, 
where  “  the  new  individuals  bud  out,  not  from  any  - 
specialized  reproductive  organs,  but  from  unspe¬ 
cialized  parts  of  the  parent;”  and  (2)  internal,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “  King’s-yellow  worm”  produced  in 
the  egg  of  Distoma.  It  increases  in  size,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inner  substance  is  transformed 
into  Cercarise  (the  larvee  of  Distoma),  until  at 
length  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  living  sac,  full 
of  living  offspring.  In  Distoma  pacifica,  the  brood 
arising  by  internal  gemmation  areof  the  same  form 
as  their  parent,  themselves  producing  Cercariee 
after  the  same  manner  at  a  subsequent  period. 

met-gL-ge-net'-Ic,  met-a-gen'-ic,  a.  [Meta¬ 
genesis.]  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  meta¬ 
genesis  (q.  v.). 

me-tag-na-thous,  a.  [Pref.  meta;  Gr.  gnathos 
—jaw.] 

Z06I. :  Having  the  mandibles  of  the  bill  crossed, 
as  in  several  species  of  birds. 

met-ag-nos'-tics,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Greek 
gwosis=knowledge.]  A  synonym  for  metaphysics, 
because  it  transcends  ordinary  knowledge. 

met-^-gram'-ma-ti§m,  s.  [Gr.  mefa=beyond, 
over,  and  gramma  (genit.  grammatos)  = a  letter.] 
The  same  as  Anagrammatism  (q.  v.). 

“  Anagrammatism  or  metagrammatism,  is  a  dissolution 
of  a  name  into  its  letters,  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  con¬ 
nection  of  it  by  artificial  transposition,  without  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  different 
words,  making  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  per¬ 
son  named.” — Camden:  Bemaines. 

met-a-graph'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta;  Gr.  grapho— 
to  write ;  -ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  meta- 
graphy. 

me-tag-ra-phlG  s.  [Seeswpro.]  The  act  or  art 
of  rendering  the  alphabet  of  one  language  into  its 
equivalent  letters  in  another ;  transliteration. 

met-a-hse’-mo-glo-bin,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  haemoglobin.) 

Chem.  A  mixture  of  heematin  and  an  albuminous 
substance  resembling  serum-albumin,  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin,  when  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  this  substance  is  left  to  itself, 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  an  acid  reaction. 

met  -9,1,  *met-tal,  *met-tall,  *met-tle,s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  m6tal,  from  Lat.  metallum—a  mine,  metal; 
Gr.  metallon=SL  pit,  a  mine,  a  mineral  a  meta).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  mine. 

“It  was  impossible  to  live  without  our  king,  but  as 
slaves  live,  that  is  such  who  are  visibly  dead,  and  persons 
condemned  to  metals.” — Jer.  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium. 
(Ep.  Dedic.) 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

“  Where  one  veine  is  discovered,  there  is  another  alwayes 
found  not  far  off;  which  is  a  rule  observed  not  in  mines 
of  silver  onely,  but  also  in  all  others  of  what  mettall 
soever;  and  hereupon  it  seemeth  that  the  Greeks  doe  call 
them  mettalla.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii.  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Fig.:  Courage,  spirit,  mettle.  (Now  only 
written  mettle.) 

“Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it.” — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  (pi.) :  A  term  applied,  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  to  a  number  of  elementary  substances  which 
agree  in  presenting  in  various  degrees  certain  well- 
defined  physical  characters,  such  as  luster,  mallea¬ 
bility,  and  ductility,  and  of  which  substances  gold 
and  silver  may  be  regarded  as  typical  representa¬ 
tives.  In  a  strictly  chemical  sense  the  definition  is 
inadequate,  as  there  are  several  metallic  substances 
to  which  it  has  only  a  slight  and  relative  applica¬ 
tion. 

2.  Civil  Engineering : 

(1)  Broken  stone  for  roads,  according  to  the 
McAdam  principle. 

(2)  Broken  stone  around  and  beneath  the  wooden 
ties  of  a  railway ;  ballast. 

3.  Founding:  The  workman’s  term  for  cast-iron. 

4.  Geol. :  Some  geologists  have  supposed  that  tin 
is  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper,  copper  than 
lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient  than 
gold.  But  later  observation  has  brought  together 
facts  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis. 

5.  Glass:  The  technical  name  for  the  molten 
glass  in  readiness  for  blowing  or  casting. 

6.  Metall. :  [Metallurgy.] 

7.  Ordn.:  The  effective  power  of  the  guns  of  a 
vessel  expressed  in  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
solid  shot. 


b6il,  txSy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-ciau,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious. 


this; 

-cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


metal-ammonium 
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8.  Rail-engin.  (pi.):  Used  in  England  to  describe 
the  track  of  rails  of  a  railroad. 

“The  passenger  locomotive  dashed  with  great  force, 
completely  embedding  itself  in  the  tender  of  the  coal 
train  engine,  lifting  it  from  the  metals,  and  doing  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  foremost  carriages.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  metal ;  metallic, 

IT  (1)  Bimetallism: 

Currency :  The  legal  obligation  of  a  national  mint 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  two  metals,  coupled  with  a  law  giving  debtors 
the  power,  unless  prevented  by  special  contract,  to 
satisfy  their  creditors  by  payment  in  either  of  the 
metals  thus  coined. 

(2)  Bimetallist:  One  who  is  in  favor  of  bimetal¬ 
lism  (q.  v.). 

(3)  Roadmetal:  ThesameasMETAL,s.,  A.II.l  (1). 

metal-ammonium,  s. 

Chem. :  A  supposed  radical  derived  from  ammo¬ 
nium  by  the  substitution  of  metallic  atoms  for  those 
s>f  hydiogen. 

metal-broker,  s.  One  who  deals  or  trades  in 
petals. 

metal- casting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  produc¬ 
ing  casts  in  metal  by  pouring  it  into  molds  while  in 
a  state  of  fusion. 


metal-furniture,  s. 

Print. :  The  metallic  portion  of  the  pieces  used  in 
filling  up  blanks,  &c.,  in  chases.  It  includes  reglet, 
side  sticks,  head  and  foot  sticks,  quotation  furni¬ 
ture  (hollow  pieces  of  metal  used  to  fill  up  blank 
spaces),  and  hollow  quadrats.  [Fuenituee.] 
metal-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  determining  the 
thickness  of  sheet-metal. 

metal-plane,  s.  A  form  of  plane  for  facing  soft 
metal  plates  by  taking  a  fine  shaving  therefrom. 
The  angle  of  the  plane  with  the  sole  is  adapted  to 
the  hardness  of  the  metal  being  worked. 

metal-saw,  s.  A  fine-toothed,  hard,  steel  saw 
stretched  in  a  frame,  and  used  for  sawing  metal ;  a 
hack-saw. 


met'-?il,  v.  t.  [Metal,  s.]  To  cover  with  metal ; 
to  lay  metal  on,  as  roads  with  broken  granite,  &c. 

met-al  -bu-mln,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  English 
albumin .] 

Chem. :  A  form  of  albumin  found  in  ascitic  and 
some  serous  fluids.  It  is  by  some  considered  a 
mixture  of  mucin  and  albumin. 


met-al  -de-hyde ,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  English 
aldehyde.) 

Chem. :  02^0=  -j  qqIi  isomeric  modifica¬ 
tion  of  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  calcic  chloride,  &c.,  on  aldehyde  cooled  to  a 
temperature  below  0°.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  sublimes  at  100°,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  partly  reconverted  into  alde¬ 
hyde. 

met-g,-lep’-sis,  s.  [Gr.=participation,  from  meta 
=with,  and  lepsis= a  taking,  from  lepsomai,  fut.  of 
lambano— to  take.)] 

Rhet. :  The  continuation  of  a  trope  to  one  word 
through  a  succession  of  significations,  or  the  union 
of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in  one 
word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  intervening 
senses  come  between  the  word  expressed  and  the 
thing  intended  by  it ;  as,  “  In  one  Caesar  there  are 
many  Mariuses ;  ”  here  Marius,  by  a  synecdoche  or 
autonomasia,  is  put  for  any  ambitious,  turbulent 
man,  and  this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the 
ill  effects  of  such  a  temper  to  the  public, 
met-gt-lep’-sy,  s.  [Metalepsis.] 
met-g,-lep’-tlc,  met-g.-lep’-tlc-sl,  a.  [Greek 
metaleptikos= capable  of  partaking  or  receiving.] 
[Metalepsis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis  or  participation; 
translative. 

2.  Transverse;  as,  the  metaleptic  motion  of  a 
muscle. 


II.  Chem. :  A  term  suggested  by  Dumas  to  express 
the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  atom  for 
atom,  in  organic  compounds. 

met-g,-lep -tlc-g,l-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  metaleptical ; 
- ly .]  In  a  metaleptic  manner ;  by  transposition. 

met-al-Ine,s.  [Eng.  metal ;  -we.]  A  compound 
for  journal-boxes  of  metal,  metallic  oxide,  organic 
matter,  reduced  to  powder  and  compounded  with 
wax,  gum,  or  fatty  matters. 

met ’-ailed,  a.  [Eng.  metal ;  -ed.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Coated  or  covered  with  metal ;  as  a  ship 
of  war. 

*2.  Fig. :  Full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  mettled,  ardent. 

II.  Civil  Engin. :  Covered  or  overlaid  with  metal, 
as  a  road. 


me-tal'-llc,  *me-tal’-lick,  *me-tal -lIc-3,1,  «• 

[Lat.  metallicus,  from  metallum=&  mine,  a  metal; 
Gr.  metallikos ;  Fr.  mitalique ;  Ital.  metallico;  Sp. 
metalico .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals ;  consisting  of 
or  containing  metal;  having  the  nature  or  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  metal ;  resembling  a  metal. 

2.  Sounding  as  metal  would  sound  if  struck; 
ringing. 

“A  distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  clangorous,  yet  ap¬ 
parently  muffled  reverberation.” — E.  A.  Poe:  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher. 

U  Bimetallic:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Bimetallism.  [Metal,  s.  jj"  (1).] 
metallic-barometer,  s.  A  form  of  metal  barom¬ 
eter,  as  contradistinguished  from  an  instrument 
in  which  a  fluid  is  employed.  Also  known  as  a 
holosteric  barometer.  Vidi  invented  the  diaphragm 
form.  [Aneboid.]  Bourdon  invented  thebent-tube 
form ;  a  flattened,  curved,  exhausted  tube,  one  end 
of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other  geared  to  an  index- 
pointer  which  traverses  a  graduated  arc.  Changes 
of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  affect  the  curvature 
of  the  tube,  and  so  move  the  finger. 

metallic-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  in  which  the 
charge  is  contained  in  a  metallic  capsule,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  paper  cartridge, 
metallic  cuckoo-shrikes,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Campophaga,  consisting  of 
African  cuckoo-shrikes  with  metallic  plumage, 
metallic-elements,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Those  elements  which  possess  certain 
properties  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  such  as  luster, 
malleability,  ductility,  and  conductivity  for  the 
electric  current.  The  most  important  are  potas¬ 
sium,  sodium,  magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  cal¬ 
cium,  aluminium,  chromium,  zinc,  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  gold,  platinum,  lead,  mercury, 
silver,  copper,  cadmium,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and 
antimony.  [Elements.] 
metallic-luster,  s.  [Ltjstee.] 
metallic-oxide,  s.  A  compound  of  metal  and 
oxygen. 

metallic-packing,  s.  Piston-packing,  consisting 
of  a  ring  or  several  rings  of  iron  or  other  metal  cast 
so  as  to  possess  elasticity  in  themselves,  or  cut  into 
segments  and  pressed  against  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  by  springs. 

metallic-paper,  subst.  Paper  for  memorandum- 
books,  adapted  to  take  an  indelible  mark  from  a 
leaden  or  pewter  pencil.  The  paper  is  surfaced 
with  a  solution  of  lime,  whiting,  and  size. 

metallic-pencil,  s.  A  pencil  made  with  a  tip  or 
point  of  lead  or  pewter,  and  used  for  writing  on 
metallic-paper. 

metallic-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  metal  or  metals  for  one  or  more  of  the  displace¬ 
able  hydrogen  atoms  in  an  acid. 

metallic-tinkling,  s. 

Path.:  A  sound  as  of  tinkling  metal  heard  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  especially  if  succussion 
be  practiced  when,  in)  the  pneumothorax,  air  is 
mingled  with  liquid  in  a  cell. 

metallic-tissue  loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
with  metallic  threads,  as  in  making  gold  and  silver 
lace,  braid,  &c.,  entirely  of  metal,  without  any 
mixture  of  silk  or  other  threads.  These  looms  are 
also  used  in  making  tissues  in  which  the  warp  is  of 
silk  or  thread  and  the  weft  of  gold  or  silver  wire,  or 
silk  thread  covered  with  a  flattened  silver  wire 
which  has  been  gilt. 

metallic-tractors,  s.pl. 

Hist.  &  Med. :  Plates  of  metal,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Plainfield,  Connecticut, 
possessed  the  power,  when  applied  to  a  diseased 
part,  of  removing  pain  and  effecting  a  cure.  Dr. 
Perkins  had  an  agent  in  England,  and  the  success 
claimed  for  the  tractors  led  to  the  investigation 
mentioned  in  the  extract. 

“Dr.  Haygarth  of  Bath  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Smith  of  Bristol)  tested  the  value  of  Perkins’  metallic 
tractors  by  substituting  two  pieces  of  wood,  painted  in 
imitation  of  them,  or  even  a  pair  of  ten-penny  nails  dis¬ 
guised  with  sealing-wax,  or  a  couple  of  slate-pencils; 
which  they  found  to  possess  all  the  virtues  that  were 
claimed  for  the  real  instruments.” — Carpenter:  Human 
Physiol.,  p.  863.  (Note.) 

me-tal'-llc-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  metallic;  -ly.)  In  a 
metallic  manner ;  by  metallic  agency. 

*me-tal-li-f  ac’-ture , «.  [Lat.  metallum=  a  mine, 
a  metal,  and  factura=a  making ;  facio=to  make.] 
The  manufacture  of  metals. 

met-?,l-llf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  metallifer= produc¬ 
ing  metal;  metallum—a  mine,  a  metal;  fero— to 
bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous;  Fr. 
mitallifbre ;  Ital.  metallifero ;  Sp.  metalifero .]  Pro¬ 
ducing  metal,  yielding  metals ;  as,  a  metalliferous 
district. 


me-tal'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  metallum= a  mine,  a 
metal,  and  forma=iorm,  shape;  Fr.  mitalliforme .] 
Having  the  form  of  metal ;  resembling  metal. 

met'-?ll-llne,  a.  [Fr.  mitallin;  Ital.  metallino; 
Sp.  metalino.)  Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals ; 
containing  or  consisting  of  metal ;  metallic. 

“The  quicksilver  was  by  this  means  brought  to  appear 
a  very  close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  interrupted! 
by  interspersed  bubbles  as  before.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  49. 

met’-gd-llne,  s.  [Eng.  metal;  suff.  -ine.)  A  soft 
metallic  composition  used  in  bearings  of  machinery 
to  obviate  friction  and  as  a  substitute  for  lubri¬ 
cants. 

met’-gl-lihg,  s.  [Eng.  metal;  -ing.) 

1.  The  act  or  system  of  covering  with  metal,  as 
roads. 

2.  The  materials,  as  broken  stones,  &c.,  with 
which  roads  are  metalled. 

met'-$l-llst,  s.  [Fr.  metalliste.)  A  worker  in 
metals ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  metals  and  their  prop¬ 
erties. 

fmet-al-ll-za  -tion,  subst.  [English  metalliz(e) ; 
-ation;  Fr.  metallisation.)  The  act  or  process  of 
metallizing  or  forming  into  a  metal. 

fmet  -al-llze,  V.  t.  [Eng.  metal;  -ize;  Fr.  metal- 
User;  Sp.  metalizar.)  To  form  into  a  metal;  to 
give  proper  metallic  properties  to. 

me-tal'-lo-chrome,  *me-tal  -lo-chro-my,  s. 

[Gr.  metallon=& metal,  and  chroma^ color.]  A  col¬ 
oring  of  metals  by  means  of  galvanism.  It  is  an 
invention  of  Nobili,  and  consists  in  depositing  thin 
films  of  a  metal  on  metallic  bodies  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  rings. 
As  the  deposited  rings  are  not  everywhere  of  th6 
same,  thickness,  they  produce  elevations  and  de¬ 
pressions,  which,  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  nevertheless  cause  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  prismatic 
colors. 

met-al'-lS-graph,  s.  [Eng.  metal;  Gr.  graphein 
=  to  write.]  A  print  or  engraving  made  by  means 
of  metallography. 

met-al-lo-graph  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  metallograph  ; 
-ic.)  Relating  to,  or  by  the  use  of,  metallography. 

met-g,l-log’-r3,-Phist,  s.  [Eng.  metallograph(y)  ; 
-ist.)  A  writer  upon  metallography  or  the  science 
of  metals. 

met-el-log  -ra-phy ,  s.  [Gr.  metallon=metal, 
and  grapho=  to  write,  to  describe ;  French  m6tallog - 
raphie.) 

1.  The  science  of  metals ;  an  account  of  metals  or 
metallic  substances. 

2.  A  process  invented  by  Abate,  in  1851.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  printing  from  wooden  blocks  upon  metallic 
surfaces,  so  as  to  produce  imitations  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  A  veneer  of  wood  is  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
then  impressed  upon  the  metal  so  as  to  cause  the 
deposition  of  a  colored  metallic  oxide.  Or  the  im¬ 
pression  is  taken  on  calico,  which  is  then  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  transfer  it  to  the  metal  under  pressure. 

3.  A  substitute  for  lithography  in  which  metallic 
plates  are  substituted  for  the  lithographic  stone. 

met'-?Ll-16id,  a.&s.  [Gr.  metallon= metal,  and 
eidos= form,  appearance ;  Fr.  metallo'ide.) 

A.  As  adi.:  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  metal ;  like,  relating,  or  pertaining  to  metalloids. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Non-metallic  elements.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  Berzelius,  in  1811,  to  distinguish  the  non- 
metallic  elementary  substances  from  the  metals,  in. 
which  sense  it  has  been  commonly  used  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  non-metallic.  elements  are,  oxygen,, 
sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  silicon,  selenium, 
and  tellurium. 

met-gtl-lfjid’-3,l,  a.  [Eng.  metalloid ;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Metalloid,  A.  (q.  v.). 

rnet-al-lo-ther'-^-py,  s.  [Eng.  metal;  o  con¬ 
nective;  Gr.  therapeutein=to  treat  medically.] 

Med. :  Treatment  of  disease  by  the  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  metals  to  the  body. 

met-g,l-lur'-glc,  met-al-liir'-glc-al,  a.  [Eng, 
metallurg(y)  •  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  m6tallurgique ;  Ital. 
metallurgico.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  metallurgy  or 
the  art  of  working  metals, 
metallurgic-chemistry,  s. 

Chem.:  The  term  embraces  the  application  of 
chemical  principles,  as  distinct  from  mechanical 
means,  in  the  separation  of  metals  from  their  ores 
and  compounds.  It  includes  melting  by  reduction, 
as  when  hydrocarbons  are  brought  into  contact 
with  metallic  oxides  at  a  high  temperature ;  melting 
by  oxidation  of  impurities ;  separation  by  solvents, 
as  when  lead  is  employed  to  recover  silver  and  gold 
from  their  sulphides ;  and  the  precipitation  of  one- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 
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metal  by  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deposition 
of  copper  from  its  solution  by  metallic  iron,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  application  of  the  laws  of  electric¬ 
ity  in  the  important  process  of  electro-plating,  &c. 

met'-al-lur-glst,  s.  [Eng.  metallurg(y) ;  -ist; 
Fr.  metallurgists.]  A  worker  in  metals ;  one  who 
purifies,  refines,  and  prepares  metals  for  use. 

met'-gl-lfir-^jf,  s.  [Fr.  metallurgies  from  Low 
Lat.  *metallurgia ,  from  Gr.  metallourgos— working 
in  metals,  mining ;  metallourged  =  to  work  metals ; 
metallon=  metal,  and  ergon  —  work  ;  Ital.  metallur- 
gia;  Sp.  metalurgia.]  The  art  of  separating  metals 
from  their  ores  or  from  impurities  ;  comprehending 
the  processes  of  smelting,  reducing,  refining,  alloy¬ 
ing,  parting,  plating,  &c. 

met'-al-man,  s.  [English  metal ,  and  man.]  A 
worker  in  metals,  a  smith. 

met-a-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
logical.']  Beyond  the  province  of  logic. 

met-al-or-gan-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  metal;  organic.] 
Of  a  series  of  compounds  of  metallic  elements  with 
organic  radicals,  as  zinc-ethyl,  sodium-methyl,  &c. 

met-g.-lu'-mln-a,  s.  [Prefix  met-,  and  English 
alumina.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  the  soluble  dihydrate 
of  alumina,  obtained  by  dialyzing  a  solution  of 
acetate  altered  by  heat.  The  solution  is  tasteless, 
and  neutral  to  test  paper. 

met-al'-f-sls,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  {analy¬ 
sis.] 

Chem. :  DObereiner’s  name  for  Catalysis  (q.  v.). 
met-St-mar-gar'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
margaric.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  margaric 
acid. 

metamargaric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  once  supposed  to  be  isomeric 
with  margaric  acid,  but  now  known  to  be  a  mixture 
of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

met-a-me-con'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
meconic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  meconic- 
acid. 

metameconic-acid,  s.  [Comenic-acid.] 
met-a-mer,  s.  [Metamere.]  One  of  the  meta- 
meric  form*’  or  the  same  substance,  or  of  different 
substances,  having  the  same  composition. 

met'-a,-mere,  s  [Gr.  meta  —  with,  among,  and 
meros=  a  part,] 

Coyip  Anat. :  One  of  a  series  of  similar  parts. 
met-a-mer-Ic,  a.  [Metamerism.] 

Chem. :  Referring  to  the  quality  of  metamerism, 
me-tam  -er-I§m,  s.  [Pref.  meta-;  Gr.  meros= a 
part,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  [Isomerism.] 
met  a-mor  -phlc,  adj.  [Eng.  metamorph{osis) ; 

* 1?  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  or  causing  metamor¬ 
phosis  ;  transforming ;  causing  change  in  form  or 
structure. 

2.  Geol. :  (See  the  compound.) 

metamorpMc-limestone,  s. 

Geol.:  Crystalline  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
older  geologists,  Primary  Limestone.  In  general  it 
occurs  in  thin  beds  forming  a  foliated  schist,  resem¬ 
bling  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  and  alternating  with 
those  rocks,  in  which  case  it  often  contains  crystals 
of 'mica,  sometimes  with  quartz,  hornblende,  talc, 
chlorite,  garnet,  &c.  At  other  times,  it  is  a  white, 
crystalline,  granular  marble,  capable  of  being  used 
for  sculpture.  It  is  largely  developed  in  the  Alps, 
and  more  sparingly  in  the  hypogene  districts  ot 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland, 
metamorphic  -  rocks,  metamorphic  -  strata, 

SUGeoL:  The  term— first  proposed  by  Lyell  in  1833, 
and  since  universally  adopted— for  the  stratified 
crystalline  rocks— that  is,  rocks  which  have  been 
presumably  laid  down  originally  by  the  action  of 
water,  and  then  transformed  by  fire,  chemical 
agency,  pressure,  or  all  combined.  Metamorphic 
action  is  divided  into  local  — affecting  only  small 
portions  of  rock,  or  small  areas,  and  regional- 
affecting  rocks  over  considerable  regions.  The  met¬ 
amorphic  rocks  constitute  one  of  the  five  great 
classes  of  rocks.  The  chief  are  gneiss,  eurite, 
hornblende  schist,  serpentine,  actmolite  schist, 
mica-schist  or  micaceous  schist,  clay  slate,  argilla¬ 
ceous  schist  or  argillite,  chlorite  schist,  quartzite  or 
quartz  rock,  and  crystalline  or  metamorphic  lime¬ 
stone.  Besides  these  which  were  probably  at  first 
sedimentary,  the  other  classes^  of  rocks  have  in 
places  undergone  metamorphosis. 

met-A-mor'-phlne,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
morphine.]  .  ,  .  , 

Chem.:  An  opium  base  obtained  from  the  residue 
in  the  preparation  of  opium  tincture.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  from  alcohol  in  stellate  groups  of  prisms.  It 
is  not  bitter ;  dissolves  in  600  parts  cold  water,  and 
in  nine  parts  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether. 


met-$-mor’-pM§m,  s.  [Eng.  metamorph(ose) ; 
-ism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  metamor¬ 
phosing  or  changing  the  form  or  structure  of  any¬ 
thing. 

2.  Geol.:  The  changes,  chemical,  mineralogical, 
and  textural,  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
rocks,  called,  in  consequence,  metamorphic.  [Met- 
amorphic-rocks  .] 

met-gt-mor  -phist,  s.  [English  metamorph{osis) ; 
-ist. J 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  certain  sacrament- 
arians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  affirmed  that 
Christ’s  natural  body  with  which  He  ascended  was 
wholly  deified,  and  had  entirely  lost  its  humanity. 
{Shipley.) 

met-A-mor’-phlze,  V.  t.  [Eng.  metamorph{osis) ; 
-ize.]  To  transform,  to  change,  to  metamorphose. 

met-a-mor'-phose,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mitamorphoser.] 
[Metamorphosis.]  To  transform  ;  to  change  into 
a  different  form;  to  change  the  form,  shape,  or 
character  of ;  to  transmute. 

“  Can  transubstantiate,  metamorphose, 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus.” 

Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

met~a  mor'-phose,  s.  [Metamorphose,  v.]  A 
change  of  form  or  character ;  a  metamorphosis,  a 
transformation. 

fmet-a-mor  -pho-ser,  s.  [Eng.  metamorphos{e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  metamorphoses, 
changes,  or  transforms. 

meta-mor  -pho-slc,  a.  [Eng.  metamorphos{e) ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  metamorphosis ;  changing 
the  form  or  character ;  transforming. 

met-a-mor’-pho-sls,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  meta- 
morphdsis=a  transformation,  from  metamorphoo- 
mai=  to  change,  to  be  transformed ;  meta= denot¬ 
ing  change,  and  morphoo=to  form  ;  morphe=ioTm, 
shape;  Fr.  metamorphose;  Ital.  metamorfose;  Sp. 
met  amor fosis.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  change  or  transformation  in  the 
form,  shape,  structure,  or  character  of  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  change,  especially  of  an  abnormal 
character,  in  an  organ.  It  may  be  progressive  or 
retrogressive.  Calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils 
are  ail  transformed  leaves.  This  interesting  dis¬ 
covery-foreshadowed  by  Jung  or  Jungius  in  1678, 
Linneeus  in  1763,  and  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  in 
1759— was  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Goethe  in  1790. 
In  the  Peony,  Pceonia  albiflora,  a  whole  series  of 
connecting  links  may  be  observed  between  the  form 
of  the  lower  leaves  and  that  of  the  petals,  the 
higher  leaves  and  then  the  bracts  being  the  con¬ 
necting  links.  In  the  White  Water-lily,  Nymphce a 
alba,  a  similar  gradation  may  be  observed  between 
petals  and  stamens.  In  the  double-flowered  cherry 
the  pistils  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  reverted 
to  the  appearance  of  leaves. 

2.  Entom. :  A  series  of  transformations  which  in¬ 

sects  undergo  in  their  progress  from  the  egg  to  full 
maturity.  Macleay  divided  metamorphosis  into 
obtect,  as  in  Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera ;  coarc- 
tate,  as  in  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  ;  incomplete, 
as  in  Goleoptera  and  Aptera ;  and  semi-complete, 
as  in  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera.  Now  only  two 
divisions  are  generally  recognized— viz.,  perfect 
when  the  pupa  is  inactive,  and  imperfect  when  it  is 
the  reverse.  In  the  Lepidoptera  (Butterflies  and 
Moths) ,  the  Metamorphosis  is  complete.  They  may 
stand  as  types  in  this  respect  of  the  whole  class. 
The  animal  emerges  from  the  egg  as  a  caterpillar 
with  six  legs,  which  will  become  the  future  legs  of 
the  perfect  insect,  and  some  prolegs,  destined  to 
disappear.  Its  function  in  the  larval  state  is  to 
eat,  which  it  does  with  such  vigor  and  persistency 
that  ts  skin,  time  after  time,  becomes  too  small  to 
cont  ,n  its  expanding  body,  and  has  to  be  renewed. 
When  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown  it  ceases  to  eat, 
becomos  quiescent,  and  has  developed  around  it  a 
horny  case,  in  which  it  lies  like  a  corpse  in  its 
coffin.  In  due  time  it  makes  its  way  out  of  its 
chrysalis  as  a  fully-developed  winged  animal. 
Thera  are  analogous  changes  more  or  less  comp,  ate 
in  the  other  orders.  .  , 

3.  Zo6l.:  Metamorphosis  takes  placo  in  many 
other  animals  besides  insects.  Thus  a  barnacle 
(Lepas)  or  an  acorn-shell  (Balanus)  is  at  first  a  free 
and  swimming  creature,  which  ultimately  becomes 
sedentary  and  attached  to  rockc  or  ships’  bottoms. 
Metamorphosis  exists  also  in  Annelids,  in  Mollusks, 
in  Medusas,  &c.  [Metagenesis.] 

*met-r-Hior-ph6s'-tIc-al,  a.  [English  metamor- 
phos{e) ;  t  connective,  and  suff.-fcah]  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  metamorphosis, 
met-a-mor-phot -lc,  a.  [Metamorphosis.] 
Entom.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  system  origi¬ 
nated  by  Swammerdam  for  the  classification  of  in¬ 
sects.  .  ... 

“The  metamorphotio  system  divides  insects  into  those 
that  undergo  complete  and  incomplete  metamorphoses.” 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiii.  147. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


met-am'-jf-lene,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  amy 

lene.] 

Chem.:  C20H40.  A  compound  polymeric  with 
amylene,  contained  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  dis 
tillate  produced  by  heating  amylic  alcohol  witL 
sulphuric  acid. 

met-a-nau'-pll-us,  s.  [Prefix  meta-,  and  nau- 

plius.\ 

ZoOl. :  A  larval  crustacean  in  a  stage  succeeding 
the  nauplius  and  having  seven  pairs  of  append¬ 
ages. 

met-a-ne-phrlt  -Ic,  a.  [Viet,  meta-;  nephritic.] 
Anat. ;  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  metaneph- 
ros. 

met-a-neph'-ros,  s.  [Gr.  mefa=behind;  neptv 
ros=a  kidney.] 

Anat.:  The  hindermost  pair  of  the  embryonic 
renal  organs  developed  in  some  vertebrates. 

Met-an-gls-mon'-I-tae,  s.  pi.  [Greek  meta— in ; 
anggeion—a.  vessel,  a  receptacle,  and  monos = alone, 
only.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  heretics  of  the  third  cent¬ 
ury,  who  maintained  that  the  union  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Trinity  was  effected  by 
the  Son  entering  into  the  Father,  as  a  lesser  vessel 
may  be  placed  in  a  greater.  {Blunt.) 

met-a-no  -tum,  s.  [Gr.  me.fa=behind;  noton= 
back.] 

Z06I. :  The  dorsal  portion  of  an  insect’s  metatho¬ 
rax. 

met-an-tl-mo'-nl-ate,  subst.  [Eng.  metantimo- 
ni{c)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  metantimonic  acid. 

met-an-ti-mon-ic,  a.  [Pref.  met-,  and  English 
antimonic .]  Derived  from  antimony. 

metantimonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  SbC^HO.  A  white  powder  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  containing  a  little  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  on  metallic  antimony.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  reddens  litmus. 

met-a-pec'-tate,  s.  [English  metapect{ic) ;  -ate. 
{Chem.)] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  metapectic  acid, 
met-a-pefi-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  pectic.] 
Derived  from  pectic  acid, 
metapectic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:C$H-uOg{1).  Acide  cellulique.  An  amor¬ 
phous  mass  obtained  by  boiling  pectic  acid  with 
caustic  alkali.  It  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water, 
and  destitute  of  rotatory  power.  The  metapectates. 
except  the  basic  salts,  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

met-a-pec'-tin,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  pectin.] 
Chem. :  An  isomeric  modification  of  pectin  (q.  v.). 
met-a-pep'-tone,  s.  [Pref.  meta-;  peptone.] 
Physiol. :  An  intermediate  product  of  the  gastric 
digestion  of  albuminous  substances. 

me-tapu'-er-jf ,  s.  [Gr.  metaphero=to  carryover, 
to  transfer:  pref.  meta-,  and  Gr.  phero=to  bear,  to 
carry.] 

Bot. :  Displacement  of  organs, 
met  -a-phor,  *met-a-phore,  s.  [Fr.  mitaphore, 
from  Lat.  metaphora,  from  Gr.  metaphora=  a  trans¬ 
ferring  of  a  word  from  its  proper  signification  to 
another,  from  metaphero— to  transfer,  to  carry  over : 
meta= over,  beyond,  and  phero— to  bear,  to  carry; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  metafora .] 

Rhetoric :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is 
transferred  from  an  object  to  which  it  properly 
belongs  to  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  com¬ 
parison  is  implied  though  not  formally  expressed ; 
a  simile  without  any  word  implying  comparison  ;  a 
short  simile.  Thus,  “  That  man  is  a  fox,”  is  a  met¬ 
aphor;  hut  “That  man  is  like  a  fox,”  is  a  simile. 
“  He  bridles  his  temper,”  is  a  metaphor,  expressing 
that  a  man  restrains  or  controls  his  temper,  as  a 
hridle  serves  to  restrain  or  control  a  horse. 

“Analogies  are  used  in  aid  of  conviction;  metaphors  as 
means  of  illustration.” — Coleridge:  Aids  to  Reflection 
(1839),  p.  149. 

met-a-phor  -Ic,  met-a-phor-Ic-al,  adj.  [Fr. 

m6taphorique,  from  Gr.  metaphorikos,  from  meta¬ 
phor  a=  a  metaphor;  Ital.&Sp .  metaphorico.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  metaphor ;  containing 
a  metaphor ;  not  literal ;  not  to  be  understood  lit¬ 
erally. 

“  This  does  not,  at  the  very  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a 
metaphorical  expression.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

met- a-phor '-Ic-g,l-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  metaphorical; 
-ly.\  In  a  metaphorical  manner;  in  metaphors; 
not  literally. 

“I  make  bold  thus  to  talk  metaphorically  for  the  ripen-- 
ing  of  the  wits  of  young  readers.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*met  -a-phor-ist,  s.  [Eng.  metaphor;  -ist.]  One 
who  makes  or  uses  metaphors. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


metatheria 


metaphosphates  2694 


met-a-phos  -ph^tes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
Eng.  phosphates.] 

Chem. :  The  salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  ob¬ 
tained  by  igniting  the  dihydric  phosphate  of  a 
fixed  base. 

met-a-pfcos-phor'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta -,  and  Eng. 
phosphoric.]  Derived  from  phosphoric-acid. 

metaphosphoric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  _  PO2HO.  An  acid  formed  by  dissolving 
phosphoric  anhydride  in  cold  water.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  coagulates  albu¬ 
men. 

met'-a-phra§e,  met-a-phra-sls,  s.  [Gr.  meta- 
phrasis  —  a  paraphrasing,  from  meta  =  denoting 
change,  and  phrasis—a  saying,  a  phrase.] 

1.  A  literal  or  verbal  translation ;  a  translation 
from  one  language  into  another,  word  for  word,  or 
phrase  for  phrase. 

2.  A  phrase  replying  to  another ;  a  repartee. 

“I’m  somewhat  dull  still  in  the  manly  art 
Of  phrase  and  metaphrase.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh. 

*met-a-phra§e,  v.  t.  [Metaphrase,  s.]  To 
translate  literally ;  to  render  word  for  word. 

met-3-phrast,  s.  [Gr.  metaphrastes—  one  who 
translates  from  one  language  into  another ;  Fr. 
mitaphraste.  ]  A  literal  translator ;  one  who  trans¬ 
lates  from  one  language  into  another  word  for 
word. 

met-a-Phras-tlc,  met-a-phras'-tlc-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  metaphrast ;  -ic,  -teal.]  Closely  or  literally 
translated ;  translated  word  for  word. 

“Maximus  Planudes,  who  has  the  merit  of  having 
familiarized  to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  classics  of 
the1  lower  empire,  by  metaphrastic  versions.” — War  ton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  109. 

tmet-3-phre-non,  s.  [Greek  metaphrenon  (see 
def.) :  pref.  meta-,  and  Gr.  phren=  the  midriff.] 

Anat. :  The  parts  behind  the  midriff — i.  e.,  the 
back  from  the  neck  to  the  loins. 

fmet-a-phy§ -Ic,  *met-a-phy§-Ike,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  metaphy  sicus=metaphysical ;  metaphysical 
metaphysics,  from  Gr.  meta  ta  physika= after 
physics;  because  the  study  of  metaphysics  was 
supposed  fitly  to  follow  that  of  physics  or  natural 
science.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysics ;  abstract, 
general ;  existing  only  in  thought,  and  not  in 
reality. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  meta¬ 
physics. 

3.  Supernatural, preternatural. 

B.  As  subst. :  Metaphysics. 

IT  The  form  metaphysic  as  a  substantive  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor,  especially  among  the  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy. 

met-3-phy§  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  metaphysic ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Metaphysic  (q.  v.). 

“Language  more  precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever 
been  employed  by  any  other  metaphysical  writer.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng. 

met-3-phy§'-Ic-3l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  metaphysical; 
-ly.]  In  a  metaphysical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics. 

“Those  who  discourse  metaphysically  of  the  nature  of 
truth.” — South:  Sermons. 

met-3-phy-§I'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  metaphysic;  -ian.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  science  of  meta¬ 
physics. 

*met-a-phy-§r-cian-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  metaphysi¬ 
cian;  -ism.]  The  science  of  metaphysics. 

“Phrenology  and  metaphysicianism.” — E.  A.,  Poe:  Imp 
of  the  Perverse. 

met-a-phy§'-I-c6-,  pref.  [Metaphysic.] 

metaphysico-theological,  a.  Embracing  meta¬ 
physics  and  theology. 

met-a-phy§ -Ics,  met-a-phy§'-Ic,  *met-a- 
phy§-Icks,  s.  [Metaphysic.] 

1.  Hist.  (&  Philos. :  A  term  popularly  employed  to 
denote  a  science  dealing  with  subjects  incapable  of 
being  dealt  with  by  physical  research.  Broadly 
viewed,  the  Aristotelian  metaphysic  was  the  science 
of  the  first  principles  of  being,  the  science  of  the 
first  principles  of  knowing,  and  the  science  of  God, 
as  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  things;  and 
these  three  were  the  foundation  of  scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  found  its  highest  expression  in 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Metaphysics  “  is  made  by  him 
conversantwith  being  as  such  and  its  modifications. 
In  itself  each  e?is  is  res  and  unurn ;  in  distinction 
from  others  it  is  aliquid;  as  in  harmony  with  the 
action  of  the  knowing  faculties,  it  is  verum ;  and  as 
harmonizing  with  the  will,  it  is  bonum.”  The 
Roman  metaphysic  of  the  present  day  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  Thomist,  and  is  divided  into  General,  or 
Ontology,  and  Special,  embracing  Cosmology,  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  Natural  (as  distinguished  from  Moral 


and  Dogmatic)  Theology.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian 
metaphysic  is  noteworthy  for  its  rationalistic  tend¬ 
ency.  Its  ontology  treats  of  the  existent  in  general ; 
its  rational  psychology,  of  the  soul  as  a  simple  non- 
extended  substance ;  its  cosmology,  of  the  world  as 
a  whole ;  and  its  rational  theology,  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God.  The  Metaphysic  of  Kant 
was  rationalist.  Summarizing  the  remarks  accom¬ 
panying  his  notice  of  the  course  for  1765,  Wallace 
says: 

“In  the  course  on  Metaphysics  the  early  lectures  would 
deal  with  experiential  Psychology,  where,  avoiding  all 
mention  of  a  soul,  a  reasoned  account  would  be  given  of 
the  facts  or  phenomena  of  the  mental  life.  Going  on  next 
to  the  theory  of  living  bodies  (the  Biology  of  the  period), 
and  thirdly  to  Cosmology,  or  the  theory  of  the  material 
world,  he  would  come  in  the  fourth  place  to  Ontology, 
which  expounds  the  general  properties  of  things,  and  in¬ 
cludes  rational  Psychology  (where  the  idea  of  soul  or 
spirit  is  brought  in),  and  would  terminate  with  rational 
Theology.” — Kant,  p.  131. 

*2.  Supernatural  arts.  (Cocker am.) 

me-taph  -^-sis,  s.  [Gr.  meta,  denoting  change, 
and  p%s(s=nature;  phyo=to  grow.  ]  Change  of 
form  or  character ;  transformation  ;  metamorphosis. 

met-a-pla§m,  s.  [Lat.  metaplasmus,  from  Gr. 
metaplasmos,  from  metaplasso  =  to  transform,  to 
change :  meta,  denoting  change,  and  plasso  —  to 
form,  to  mold;  Fr.  mitaplasme ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meta- 
plasmo.] 

Gram. :  The  change  or  transformation  of  a  word 
by  the  addition,  transposition,  or  taking  away  of  a 
letter  or  syllable. 

met-3-plast,  s.  [Metaplasm.]  A  word  the  root 
of  which  takes  on  more  than  one  form. 

met'-a-pode,  s.  [Gr.  mefa=behind ;  pous  (genit. 
podos)  =  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  posterior  portion  of  the  foot  in  the 
gastropoda  and  pteropoda. 

met-a-po-dl-al,  a.  [Metapode.] 

ZoOl. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  metapodialia,  or  to 
the  parts  of  the  members  to  which  they  belong. 

met-a-po-dl-a'-le,  s.  [Metapode.] 

ZoOl. :  A  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bone. 

met-3-po  -dl-um,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Greek 
pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.) 

ZoOl. :  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  foot  in  the  Mol- 
lusca.  It  is  often  called  the  operculigerous  lobe, 
because  it  develops  the  operculum,  when  that  struct¬ 
ure  is  present. 

met-3-poph-y-sIs,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
apophysis .] 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Owen’s  name  for  the  mammillary 
processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

me-tap-te-ryg-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  meta  =  behind ; 
pterygion  =  a  fin.]  The  hindmost  of  the  three 
larger  basal  cartilages  in  the  fins  of  fishes. 

met-ap-ter’-y-goid,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
pterygoid  (q.  v.).l 

Ichthy.:  A  modification  of  the  malleus  bone  in 
osseous  fishes. 

met-ap-td-sls,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
ptosis  (q.  v.).] 

Med. :  Any  change  in  the  form  or  seat  of  a  dis¬ 
ease. 

met-ar-3-bIn,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  arabin .] 

Chem. :  C12H22O11.  A  substance  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  arabin  to  130°-140°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  swells  up  enormously  in  it.  By  treating  it 
with  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  or  lime  water, 
it  forms  the  metallic  derivatives  of  ordinary 
arabin. 

inet-ar  -gon,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  argon.] 
An  atmospheric  element  discovered  by  Professor 
Ramsay  and  Dr.  Norman  Collie,  of  England,  in  June, 
189S.  By  means  of  liquid  air  they  succeeded  in 
liquefying  a  quantity  of  argon.  It  formed  a  color¬ 
less  fluid,  but  two  other  products  also  resulted. 
These  weye  a  lighter  gas,  which  failed  to  liquefy, 
and  a  solid  deposit  which  gathered  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube.  The  spectrum  of  this  latter  material, 
frozen  out  of  argon,  proved  to  be  complex,  but 
totally  different  from  that  of  argon,  and  its  be¬ 
havior  at  low  temperatures  was  markedly  different, 
though  its  density  was  practically  identical.  It  was 
proved  to  consist  of  a  single  element,  occupying  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  argon  that  nickel  does  to 
cobali ,  having  the  same  atomic  weight  yet  different 
properties.  This  substance,  therefore  fits  discoverers 
regarded  as  a  distinct  elementary  body,  though  in 
some  respects  in  close  relation  to  argon  from  which 
it  was  separated,  and  very  appropriately  named  it 
metargon.  Of  course,  metargon  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  is  a  gas.  The  lighter  gas,  which  failed 
to  liquefy,  its  discoverers  named  neon  (q.  v.). 

met-ar-sen-Ic,  a.  [Pref .  met-,  and  Eng.  arsenic.] 
Derived  from  arsenic. 


metarsenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  AsCLHO.  A  white  nacreous  mass,  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  arsenic  acid  to  206°.  It  can  only 
exist  in  the  solid  state.  When  dissolved,  it  is  at 
once  converted  into  ortharsenic  acid. 

met-3-sITTcate,  s.  [Pref.  meta-;  silic(ic) ; 
suff .  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  metasilicic  acid. 
met-a-sl-ll§'-lc,  a.  [Pref .  meta- ,’  silicic.] 

Chem. :  Relating  to  or  designating  an  acid  derived 
from  silicic  acid  by  dehydration. 

met-3-s6m-3-tI§m,  s.  [Pref.  meta-;  Gr.  soma 
(genit.  somatos)— body ;  suff. -ism.] 

Geol.:  An  alteration  in  the  mass  of  a  mineral  or 
rock  when  accompanied  by  chemical  changes. 

met-a-some,  met-a-so-ma,  s.  [Pref.  meta-, 

and  Gr.  sdma=the  body.] 

Zotil. :  The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  in  a  cepha- 
lopodous  mollusk.  It  is  enveloped  in  the  mantle 
and  contains  the  viscera. 
met-3-stan-nate,  s.  [ metastann(ic ) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  metastannic  acid, 
met-a-stan’-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  English 
stannic.]  Derived  from  tin. 
metastannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Sn505HOio.  An  acid  polymeric  with 
stannic  acid,  prepared  by  oxidizing  tin  with  nitric 
acid,  and  drying  the  product  at  100°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water. 

me-tas  -ta-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  mefa=over,  change, 
and  stasis—  a  standing,  position  ;  histemi=to  place, 
to  stand.] 

1.  Med.:  A  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease, 
attributed  by  the  Humorists  to  the  translation  of 
morbific  matter  to  a  part  different  from  that  which 
it  had  previously  occupied,  and  by  the  Solidists  to 
the  displacement  of  the  irritation. 

2.  Bot. :  A  change  produced  upon  a  substance 
designed  for  the  nutriment  of  a  plant,  to  make  its 
assimilation  more  easy.  Thus,  when  the  starch 
formed  in  the  leaf,  of  a  potato  has  to  be  transferred 
to  the  tubers  as  a  depot  of  nutritial  material,  it  is 
first  changed  into  a  soluble  substance — glucose. 

met-3-stat-Ic,  a.  [Metastasis.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  metastasis. 
met-3-ster-nal,  a.  [Metasternum.] 

Anat. :  Relating  to  or  of  the  metasternum  (q.  v.). 
met-a-ster  -num,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Greek 
sternon— the  chest.] 

Anat. :  The  sixth  segment  of  the  sternum  (breast¬ 
bone),  generally  remaining  cartilaginous  up  to  the 
period  of  puberty,  and  sometimes  partially  so  even 
to  an  advanced  age.  Called  also  the  ensiform 
process. 

me-tas'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  andGr.  stoma=& 
mouth.] 

Zobl.:  A  post-oral  plate  or  process  bounding  the 
hinder  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  in  the 
various  Crustacea,  as  the  lobster,  the  species  of 
fossil  Eurypterida,  &c. 

met-3-Sty  -rol,  8.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng.  styrol.] 
[Metacinnamene.] 

met- 3,-sty -ro-lene,  s.  [Eng.  metastyrol ;  -ene.] 
[Metacinnamene.] 

met-3-tar  -sal,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  metatars(us)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metatarsus ; 
as,  the  metatarsal  artery,  metatarsal  articulations. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  Any  bone  of  the  metatarsus ;  as,  the  third 

metatarsal. 

met-3-tar-so-,  pref.  [Metatarsus.]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  metatarsus. 

metatarso-digital,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
metatarsus  and  the  digits.  There  are  metatarso- 
digital  articulations  of  the  foot. 

met-3-tar-sus,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Lat.,  &c., 
tarsus  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  foot  situated  between  the 
tarsus  and  the  toes.  It  corresponds  to  the  meta¬ 
carpus,  and  is  composed  of  five  parallel  bones,  one 
to  each  toe.  It  exists  also  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 

met-a-ther  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  meta-  (here=inter- 
mediate),  and  Gr.  theria,  pi.  of  therion=&  wild  ani¬ 
mal.] 

Zoblogy :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and 
adopted  by  Prof.  Flower  in  his  article  “Mammalia,” 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ed.  9th),  for  a 
hypothetical  group  of  early  mammals,  and  their 
successors  in  time  (the  Marsupialia). 

“We  have  the  mammalian  type  in  a  higher  stage  of 
evolution  than  that  presented  by  the  Prototheria  and  the 
Metatheria.”  —Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1880,  p.  657. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  were,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu'=kw! 


meteor 


metatherian 
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met-gi-ther'-i-gin,  a.  &s.  [Metathebia.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Belonging  to  or  possessing  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Huxley’s  mammalian  group  Meta- 

thena  (q.  v.)« 

“  There  is  no  known  marsupial  which  has  not  far  more 
Widely  departed  from  the  Metatherian  type.”—  Proc.  Zool. 
Boc.,  1880,  p.  657. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  group  Meta- 
thena  (q.  v.). 

me-tath -e-SlS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  metathesis , 
from  meta,  denoting  change,  and  thesis = a  placing; 
tithemi=to  place ;  Fr.  mAtathbsp.] 

1.  Oram.:  The  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
word;  as,  A.  S.  wceps= wasp;  ascian,  acsian=&sk; 
brid— bird,  &c. 

.  2.  Surg. :  An  operation  by  which  a  morbific  agent 
is  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  where  it  may 
produce  less  disturbance  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
calculus  in  the  urethra  is  pushed  back  into  the 
bladder. 

met-3,-thet'-Ic,  met’-g,-thet'-ic-sil,  a.  [Meta¬ 
thesis.]  Pertaining  to  metathesis;  formed  by 
metathesis. 

met-a-tli6-ra<j  -Ic,  a.  [Metathokax.] 

Entom.:  Relating  to  or  of  the  metathorax, 
met-a-thor-ax,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr.  thorax 
=the  breast.] 

Entom.:  The  hindmost  of  the  three  rings  or  seg¬ 
ments  of  which  the  thorax  of  an  insect  is  composed. 

met  -a-tome,  s.  [Gr.  meta= beyond,  after,  and 
tome= a  cutting ;  temno— to  cut.] 

Arch. :  The  space  between  two  dentils, 
met-a-volt  -ine,  s.  [Pref.  meta-:  English,  &c., 
volta{ite) .  and  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  sulphur-yellow  mineral  occurring  in 
aggregates  of  hexagonal  scales  at  Madeni  Zakh, 
Persia.  Dichroic.  Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity, 
2 '53 ;  composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  46'90  ;  sesquiox- 
ide  of  iron,  21'20;  protoxide  of  iron,  2*92 ;  potash, 
9'87 ;  soda,  4 '65;  water,  14'58.  Much  of  the  mineral 
called  Misy  belongs  to  this  species. 

me-ta’-yer,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  medie- 
tarius,  from  medietas— the  state  of  being  in  the 
middle;  medius=ike  middle.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  cultivator  who  cultivates  the  soil 
under  an  engagement  with  his  landlord,  not  paying 
a  fixed  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion,  generally  one-half,  of  the  produce, 
the  landlord  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
stock,  tools,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  the  system  of  land- 
cultivation  described  in  A. 

me-tax’-Ite,  s.  [Greek  metaxa= silk;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) ;  Ger.  metaxit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  serpentine,  included  by  Dana 
with  the  variety  Picrolite  (q.  v.) ;  color,  greenish- 
white,  with  weak  and  silky  luster.  Found  at 
Schwarzenberg,  Saxony. 

me-tax  -6-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  metaxa=si\k ;  suff.  -oite 
(Min)  ;  Ger.  metaxoit. ] 

Min. :  A  greenish-blue  to  nearly  white  variety  of 
chonicrite  (q.  v.).  Specific  gravity,  2'58-2'61.  The 
oxygen  ratio  for  bases,  silica  and  water,  is  5 : 6 : 3. 
Found  near  Lupikko,  Finland.  Named  mataxoite 
from  its  nearness  to  metaxite. 
met-ij.-zb'-g.,  s.  pi.  [Metazoon.] 

met-a-zo-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  metazo(on) ;  -ic.)  Be- 1 
longing  to  or  characteristic  of  Prof.  Huxley’s 
division  Metazoa.  [Metazoon.] 

“What  distinguishes  the  metazoie  aggregate  is  that  its 
component  blastomeres  .  .  .  remain  united  into  one 
morphological  whole.” — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals, 
p.  47. 

met-gt-zo-on,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr.  zoon=aa 
animal.] 

Zoblogy : 

1.  Sing.:  Any  individual  belonging  to  the  division 
Metazoa.  [2.] 

“It  is  quite  possible  to  concr  *ve  of  an  adult  metazoon 
having  the  structure  of  a  Sponge  embryo.” — Huxley: 
Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  684. 

2.  PI.:  The  second  and  higher  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  first  and  lower  being  Proto¬ 
zoa.  [Pkotozoon.]  The  whole  of  the  metazoa 
may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  one  actual  or 
ideal  primitive  type,  which  is  a  sac  with  a  double 
cellular  wall,  inclosing  a  central  cavity,  and  open 
at  one  end.  This  is  what  is  sometimes  termed  a 
gastrsea.  The  first  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo  from  the  impregnated 
ovum  is  the  division  of  the  ovum,  and  the  simplest 
form  of  division  results  in  the  formation  of  a  sphe¬ 
roidal  mass  of  blastomeres.  The  morula  thus 
formed  generally  acquires  a  central  cavity,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  hollow  vesicle,  the  wall  of  which  is  the 
blastoderm,  the  cells  of  which  give  rise  to  the 
histological  elements  of  the  adult  body.  Sexual 
reproduction  always  occurs,  and  very  generally  the 
male  element  has  the  form  of  filiform  spermatozoa. 


The  sponges  are  the  lowest  of  the  Metazoa,  under 
which  designation  the  Vertebrata  are  included,  and 
those  Invertebrata  possessing  a  notochord  and 
having  the  trunk  divided  into  segments  in  the 
adult  state.  (Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals.) 

*mete  (l),  *meate,  v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  metan,  geme- 
tan=  to  measure;  cogn.  with  Dut.  meten;  Icel. 
meta=  to  tax,  to  value;  Sw.  mat a=  to  measure; 
Goth,  mitan;  Ger.  messen ;  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat._ modus=a  measure;  metior— to  measure;  Gr. 
medo— to  rule;  metron=  a  measure;  English  mode, 
moderate,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  measure ;  to  ascertain  the  measurement,  di¬ 
mensions,  or  capacity  of. 

“  His  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  distribute  by  measure. 

“For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.” — Luke  vi.  38. 

3.  To  be  the  exact  measure  or  equivalent  of;  to 

define  exactly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  measure  with  the  eye;  to  aim. 
“Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  on’t  to  mete  at.” — Shakesp.: 

Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  1. 

^mete-rod,  *meet-rodde,  s.  A  measuring  rod 
or  poie. 

mete  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  met,  meet;  cogn.  with.  Icel, 
mj6t ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mez ;  Ger.  mass=  a  measure;  O. 
Fr.  mette— a  boundary,  from  Lat.  meta— goal.]  A 
measure,  a  boundary,  a  limit.  (Generally  used  in 
the  plural.)  [Mete  (1),w.] 

“  [They]  demanded  that  the  frontier  should  be  set  out  by 
metes  and  bounds.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 
mete -corn,  s.  [Eng.  mete  (1),  v. ;  and  corn.'] 
Feud.  Law :  A  measure  or  portion  of  corn  given 
by  a  lord  to  customary  tenants  as  a  reward  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  labor  and  faithful  service. 

*meteles,  *met-els,  s.  [A.  S.  mcetan= to  dream.] 
A  dream. 

*mete-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  mete— meet,  a ;  -ly.]  Fit, 
proportionate. 

met-em-plr'-Ic,  met-em-pir'-i^Ist,  s.  [Met- 
Empirical.]  One  who  believes  in  or  supports  met- 
empirical  or  transcendental  philosophy. 

met-em-plr’-lc-cil,  a.  [Gr.  mefa=beyond,  and 
empeiria,=  experience.] 

Metaph.:  Transcendental,  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience. 

met-em-pir'-i-ijism,  s.  [Eng.  metempiric ;  -ism.] 
Metaph. :  A  system  of  philosophy  based  on  a  priori 
reasoning ;  transcendentalism. 

*me-temp-sy-chd§e  (or  p  silent),  v.  t.  [Me¬ 
tempsychosis.]  To  translate  or  transfer  from  one 
body  to  another ;  as  the  soul. 

“The  souls  of  usurers  after  their 'death  Lucian  affirms 
to  be  metempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the  bodies  of 
asses.” — Peacham:  On  Blazoning. 

me-temp-sjr-cho-sls  (or  p  silent),  s.  [Gr.  me¬ 
tempsychosis,  from  metempsychoo=to'  transfer  the 
soul  from  one  body  to  another :  meta,  denoting 
•change;  em  for  ew=in,  and  psyche= the  soul.j 
[Transmigration.] 

*me-temp'-sy-ch6-size  (or  p  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
metempsychos(is) ;  - ize .]  To  cause  the  soul  to  change 
from  one  body  to  another. 

“  Metempsyohosized  into  a  frog.” — Southey:  The  Doctor; 
ch  ccxii. 

met-emp-to'-sis  (or  p  silent),  s.  [Greek  meta= 
beyond,  and  emptosis=  a  falling  upon;  em  for  en— 
in,  on,  and  ptosis=a.  falling;  pipto— to  fall.] 

Chron. :  The  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too  late,  or 
the  suppression  of  the  bissextile  once  in  134  years. 
The  opposite  to  this  is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  every 
2,400 years.  [Proemptosis.] 
met-en-Qepli'-3i-l8n,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Gr. 
engkephalon=  the  brain.]  . 

Anat. :  A  term  introduced  by  Quain  for  the  after- 
brain  (the  nachhirn  of  German  embryologists).  It 
contains  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  fourth  ventri¬ 
cle,  and  the  auditory  nerve.  Both  the  metenceph- 
alon  and  the  epencephalon  develop  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  primary  vesicle. 

*met-en-S0-mg,-t6'-s!s,  s.  [Gr.  meta,  denoting 
change,  and  e«sdmafosis=an_embodying,  from  cm, 
for  en=in,  and  soma  (genit.  somatos)  —  a  body.]  The 
transference  of  the  elements  of  one  body  into  an¬ 
other  body,  and  their  conversion  into  its  substance, 
as  by  decomposition  and  assimilation. 

me  -te-or,  s.  [Fr.  mSUore,  from  Gr.  metebros— 
raised  above  the  earth,  soaring  in  the  air ;  rnetedron 
=a  meteor,  from  mefa=among ;  eora=anything  sus¬ 
pended;  aeiro— to  lift;  Sp .meteoro;  Ital. meleora.] 
1.  Literally:  A  luminous  body  appearing  for  s 
few  moments  in  the  sky,  and  then  disappearing, 


exploding  or  descending  to  the  earth ;  a  shooting 
star.  On  any  clear  night  an  occasional  meteor  may 
be  seen,  but  the  most  brilliant  displays  are  confined 
to  particular  dates.  A  very  notable  one  is  on  Nov. 
13  or  14.  In  186*,  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  predicted  a  display  in  1866,  and  determined  the 
length  of  the  meteoric  cycle,  the  annual  period,  and 
the  probable  orbit  round  the  sun  of  the  November 
stream.  The  display  which  came  on  Nov.  13, 1866, 
was  splendid.  It  was  seen  all  over  Europe,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere.  About  eight 
thousand  meteors  were  counted  at  Greenwich,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  another  thousand  may  have 
escaped  observation.  They  came  from  a  radiant 
point  149°  12'  of  right  ascension,  and  23°  1’  of  north 
declination,  between  Gamma  and  Epsilon  Leonis, 
just  north  of  the  bright  star  Regulus.  On  an  average, 
each  meteor  was  visible  about  three  seconds,  and 
drew  a  cord  of  silver  radiance  from  twenty  to  forty 
degrees  in  length.  In  Nov.,  1867  and  1868,  consider, 
able  star  showers  were  seen  in  the  United  States, 
Similar  displays  have  been  seen  in  November  of  the 
years  902,  931,  934, 1002, 1101, 1202, 1366, 1533, 1602, 1698, 
1799, 1S32,  and  1833.  That  of  Nov.  12,  1799,  was  one 
of  the  finest.  It  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land  at  Cumana,  in  South  America.  Prof.  Adams 
places  the  more  magnificent  displays  at  intervals 
of  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years  apart,  and,  if 
his  theory  be  correct,  the  next  will  be  due  in  1899. 
It  is  believed  that  a  ring  of  meteors  revolves  round 
the  sun,  portions  of  it  very  thickly  studded  with 
them,  while  at  others  they  are  only  sparsely  scat¬ 
tered.  Every  year  the  earth’s  orbit  cuts  through 
the  ring,  though  only  at  intervals  of  about  thirty- 
three  years  through  the  part  where  they  are  most 
crowded.  The  meteors  themselves  are  of  iron, 
which,  striking  the  atmosphere  of  the  approaching 
earth  with  planetary  velocity,  ignite  and  go  to  dust. 
Leverrier  considers  that  in  A.  D.  127  the  attraction 
of  the  planet  Uranus  brought  them  into  their  pres¬ 
ent  orbit.  Heis  and  Alexander  Herschel  recognize 
about  a  hundred  other  meteor  systems ;  hence  it 
has  been  found  needful  to  distinguish  them  by 
names.  The  November  meteors  coming  from  the 
constellation  Leo  are  called  Leonids.  The  next  in 
importance  appear  about  August  10,  and  come  from 
the  constellation  Perseus.  They  are  therefore  named 
Perseids.  Of  old  they  were  called  the  Tears  of  St. 
Lawrence.  They  appear  generally  much  earlier 
in  the  evening  than  the  Leonids.  In  1866  Prof. 
Alexander  Herschel,  son  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  study¬ 
ing  the  August  meteors  with  a  spectroscope,  found 
some  of  them  to  consist  in  large  measure  of  sodium 
vapor,  and  to  be  “nothing  else  but  soda  flames.” 
There  are  also  Lyrids,  Geminids,  Orionids,  Dra* 
conids,  Aquariads,  Andromedes,  &c.  Prof.  Schia¬ 
parelli,  of  Milan,  has  shown  that  the  orbits  of 
particular  comets  often  wonderfully  coincide  with 
those  of  meteoric  rings.  A  small  comet,  called 
Temple’s,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  coincides  with 
the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors,  and  a  large  one, 
called  Tuttle’s  comet,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in 
1862  with  that  of  the  Perseids. 

The  following  is  the  generally  accepted  classifica¬ 
tion  of  meteors: 

1.  Telescopic  Meteors,  only  rendered  visible  to  the  naked 
<jyo  by  the  aid  of  telescopes. 

2.  Shooting-stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  com¬ 
parable  to  the  different  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
etars  in  brightness. 

8.  Bolides  and  Fireballs,  or  very  luminous  meteors,  com¬ 
parable  in  brilliancy  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
and  to  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  and  sometimes 
even  rivaling  the  sun  by  appearing  with  much  splendor 
in  broad  daylight,  the  term  bolides  being  usually  applied 
to  the  smaller,  and  fireballs  to  the  larger  kinds. 

4.  Detonating  or  “  Areolitic”  Meteors,  fireballs  which 
produce  an  audible  explosion,  like  a  distant  cannon,  a 
peal  of  thunder,  or  an  earthquake  shock,  by  their  concus¬ 
sion  with  the  air,  and  which  differ  accordingly  from  the 
last  (as  “forked”  lightning  often  does  from  distant  and 
“sheet”  lightning)  only  by  the  thunder-clap  that  not 
unfrequently  reverberates  from  fireballs  of  the  largest 
and  brightest  class;  or,  finally,  as 

6.  Stonefalls  and  Ironfalls  (the  latter  very  rare  occur¬ 
rences),  or  the  falls  of  meteorites,  either  singly  or  in  a 
shower,  it  may  be  of  many  thousands  of  fragments,  from 
a  fireball,  which,  especially  if  seen  in  the  daytime,  when 
these  occurrences  are  usually  observed,  is  almost  always  a 
large  meteor  of  the  last-named  description.  (Brit.  Assoo. 
Report  (1878),  p.  371.) 

,  On  Dec.  21, 1876,  a  detonating  meteor  exploded  al¬ 
most  directly  over  the  city  of  Bloomington.  Illinois, 
at  a  height  of  about  75  miles.  Its  detonation  was 
so  tremendous  as  to  shako  the  city  like  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Fragments  of  the  meteor  formed  a  cluster 
of  fire-balls  fivo  miles  wide  and  forty  mile6  long. 
The  main  portion  of  the  meteor,  with  a  rumbling 
roar  like  thunder,  passed  on  eastward,  and  out  of 
onr  atmosphere,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  Feb. 
10,  1896,  a  remarkable  meteor  exploded  over  the 
city  of  Madrid.  Although  it  appeared  during  the 
daylivht,  its  brilliancy  was  such  as  to  dazzle  the 
eyesight  of  persons  in  Madrid  and  to  make  it  visible 
as  far  away  as  Gibraltar.  It  exploded  at  a  height 
of  about  15  miles,  and  so  tremendous  was  the  de¬ 
tonation  that  it  was  heard  and  its  tremors  felt  over 
a  radius  exceeding  fifty  miles. 


btfil  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 
-cia’n,  -Man  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Mon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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methene-dimethylate 


2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  transiently  or  momen¬ 
tarily  dazzles,  allures,  or  strikes  with  wonder. 

“The  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far.” 

Byron:  Napoleon’ s  Farewell. 

meteor- cloud,  meteoric-cloud,  s.  An  expanse 
of  space  thickly  studded  with  meteors  or  meteoric 
particles. 

meteor-curreut,  s.  The  current  or  stream  of 
meteors  moving  together  in  the  same  orbit, 
meteor-like,  adv.  Like  a  meteor. 

■“  Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 

As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by.” 

Byron:  Qiaour. 

meteor-powder,  s.  [Meteor-steel.] 
meteor-ring,  meteoric-ring,  s.  The  orbit  of  a 
Bystem  of  meteors. 

meteor-shower,  meteoric-shower,  s.  Showers 
of  meteors  when  the  earth  in  her  orbit  intersects 
that  of  a  meteoric-ring.  [Meteok.] 
meteor-spectroscope,  subst.  A  spectroscope 
specially  adapted  for  observing  meteors. 

meteor-steel,  s.  An  alloyed  steel  which  has  a 
wavy  appearance,  resembling  Damascus  steel.  An 
alloy  of  zinc,  80 ;  nickel,  16 ;  silver,  4=100,  is  placed 
in  a  black-lead  crucible,  covered  with  charcoal, 
and  melted.  It  is  rendered  friable  by  pouring  it 
into  cold  water,  is  reduced  to  powder,  called 
meteor-powder,  and  is  added  to  steel  in  a  crucible. 

meteor-streak,  s.  A  streak  of  light  which  vari¬ 
ous  meteors  leave  behind  them  for  a  few  seconds 
after  they  have  vanished, 
meteor-stream,  s.  [Meteor-current.] 
meteor-system,  meteoric-system,  s.  A  count¬ 
less  number  of  meteors  moving  together  in  a 
stream  though  each  is  independently  following  out 
its  own  elliptic  orbit. 

meteor-track,  s.  The  track  of  a  meteor  in  the 
sky.  It  is  probably  from  an  ascertainable  radiant 
point,  or,  at  least,  radiant  region  (q.  v.). 
me-te-or'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  meteor;  - ic .] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  meteor  or  meteors ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  meteors ;  resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  or  properties  of  a  meteor;  as,  a  meteoric 
shower. 

2.  Fig.:  Slashing  or  appearing  bright  and  illus¬ 
trious  for  a  brief  time ;  transiently  or  irregularly 
brilliant. 

meteoric-astronomy,  s.  The  branch  of  astron¬ 
omy  which  treats  of  meteors. 

meteoric-date,  meteoric-epoch,  s.  A  date  or 
an  epoch  in  any  year  when  meteors  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  chief  are,  Jan.  1,  2,  April  19-21,  Aug. 
5-12  (and  especially  10th),  Nov.  12-15,  and  Dec.  11-13. 

meteoric-iron,  s.  Iron  coming  to  the  earth 
from  a  meteoric-ring. 

meteoric-paper,  s.  Sheets  or  layers  of  inter¬ 
woven  confervee,  diatoms,  infusoria,  &c.,  found  on 
the  surface  of  rocks  after  an  inundation.  They 
sometimes  fall  from  the  air,  and  were  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  of  meteoric  origin.  Now  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  they  have  been  caught  up  from  the 
ground  by  small  whirlwinds,  and  then  allowed 
again  to  fall.  Akin  to  Natural  Flannel.  ( Griffith 
&  Henfrey.)  [Flannel.] 

meteoric-shower,  s.  [Meteor-shower.] 
meteoric-stones,  s.pl.  [Aerolite,  Meteorite.] 
me-te-or'-ic-al,  «•  [Eng.  meteoric;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Meteoric  (q.  v.). 

“I  see  a  resemblance  of  that  meteorieal  light  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  moorish  places,  that  seems  fire,  but  is  nothing 
but  a  flimsy  glittering  exhalation.” — Bp.  Hall:  Soliloquy 
12. 

me'-te-or-isjm,  s.  [Eng.  meteor ;  -ism.] 

Med. :  The  same  as  Tympanitis  (q.  v.). 
me’-te-or-Ite,  s.  [En g.  meteor;  -ite;  Ft.  meteor¬ 
ite.]  A  meteoric  stone,  a  compound  of  earthy  and 
metallic  matter  which  has  fallen  to  the  earth;  a 
meteorolite.  [Meteor,  H  5.] 
me  -te-or-ize,  v.  i.  [Gr.  metedrizo= to  raise  to  a 
height ;  meteor os= raised  in  the  air;  Fr.sem&t&or- 
iser.]  To  take  the  form  of  a  meteor ;  to  ascend  in 
vapor  like  a  meteor. 

me'-te-or-o-graph,  s.  [Meteorography.]  An 
apparatus  for  registering  meteorological  phenom¬ 
ena.  It  was  invented  by  an  Italian,  Father  Secchi 
of  Rome,  who  obtained  a  prize  for  it  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1867. 

me-te-or-o-graph'-Ic,  a.  [English  meteorogra¬ 
ph^)  ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  meteorog¬ 
raphy. 

me-te-or-og  -r h-phjf ,  «.  [Greek  meteor  on  —  a 
meteor,  and  grapho=to  wnite.]  Meteorology  ;  the 
registration  of  meteorological  phenomena. 

me'-te-or-bid,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  meteor,  and  Gr. 
eidos= form,  appearance.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
meteor. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  moving  body  in  the  sky  which  has 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  meteor. 

2.  Spec,  (pi.)  :  Used  by  Schiaparelli  for  particles 
of  a  nebular  mass  or  cloud  destined  ultimately  to 
become  a  meteoric-ring  revolving  round  the  sun. 
(Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.  (1871),  p.  45.) 

me  -te-or-6-Hte,  s.  [Gr.  mefeoros=raised  in  the 
air,  and  lithos— a  stone.]  The  same  as  Meteorite 
(q.  v.). 

me-te-8r-8-log  -ic,  me-te-or-8-log  -Ic-g.1,  adj. 
[Eng.  meteorolog(y ) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Ft.  m6teorologique .] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  atmosphere  and  its 
phenomena ;  pertaining  to  the  science  of  meteorol¬ 
ogy  ;  used  in  meteorology ;  as,  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments,  meteorological  observations,  &c. 

meteorological- tables  or  register,  s.  A  regis¬ 
ter  or  account  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
regard  to  temperature,  dryness,  moisture,  weight, 
winds,  &c.,  as  ascertained  by  various  meteorological 
instruments,  such  as  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
anemometer,  hygrometer,  &c. 

me-te-5r-0l'-&-gist,  s.  [English  meteorolog (y) ; 
-ist;  Ft.  meteor ologiste ;  Sp.  meteor ologista .]  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  meteorology. 

“  The  meteorologists  observe,  that  among  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublunary  creat¬ 
ures,  there  is  a  notable  correspondency.” — Howel:  Vocal 
Forest. 

mejte-or-ol  -6-gjf,  s.  [Greek  meteorologia ,  from 
meteoron—a.  meteor,  and  logos=  a  discourse,  a  treat¬ 
ise;  Fr.  meteor ologie ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  meteorologia.] 

Phys.  Science:  That  branch  of  science  which 
observes,  registers,  classifies,  and  compares  the 
various  and  varying  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere. 
It  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  the  connection  of 
those  phenomena  with  heavenly  bodies,  and  with 
the  solid  and  liquid  materials  of  the  earth,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  reciprocal  and  combined  influence  in 
determining  the  character  of  different  climates,  and 
with  the  view  of  learning  the  meteoric  history  of 
every  region  of  our  globe,  of  ultimately  investigat¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  atmospheric  change  and  the  plan  of 
meteoric  action ;  the  theory,  in  fact,  of  meteorolog¬ 
ical  phenomena,  on  which  depends  essentially  the 
fitness  of  the  various  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
for  the  production  of  different  vegetable  and  other 
substances,  and  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 

“In  sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind  of  natural 
meteorology,  or  innate  presentation  both  of  wind  and 
weather.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

*me  -te-or-o-man-fjy,  s.  [Gr.  meteoron= a  me¬ 
teor,  and  manteia= prophecy,  divination.]  Divina¬ 
tion  among  the  Romans  by  meteoric  phenomena, 
as  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

me-te-or-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  meteor ;  o  connect, 
and  meter.] 

Teleg. :  An  apparatus  for  receiving,  at  a  local 
station,  transmitting  to  a  central  station,  by  tel¬ 
egraph  wires,  and  there  recording  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  condition  of  the  barom¬ 
eter  and  thermometer,  and  amount  of  rainfall. 

me-te-or -o-scope,  s.  [Gr.  meteoros— raised  in 
the  air,  and  skopeo= to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in¬ 
strument  used  for  taking  angles,  and  making 
measurements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

“With  astrolabe  and  meteoroscope.” 

Albumazar,  ii.  5. 

me-te-8r-os'-co-py,  s.  [Eng.  meteoroscop(e) ; 
-y.]  The  taking  of  observations  with  the  meteoro¬ 
scope  (q.  v.). 

*me-te'-or-ous,  a.  [Eng.  meteor;  -ous.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  a  meteor  ;  resembling  a  meteor. 

“The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  629. 

met-er  (1),  *meet'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mete  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  metes  or  measures  ;  a  meas¬ 
urer;  a  measuring  instrument  or  apparatus.  When 
used  simply,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  gas-meter  (q.  v.), 
but  it  generally  occurs  in  composition;  as,land- 
meter,  coal-meter,  water -meter,  gas-meter. 

“But  the  aulnager,  the  weigher,  the  meeter  of  grants, 
will  not  suffer  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the 
prince.” — Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

me -ter  (2),  me -tre  (tre  as  ter),  *mee-ter,  s. 
[Fr.  mbtre,  from  Lat.  metrum;  Gr.  metron= a  meas¬ 
ure,  meter.  From  the  same  root  as  mete  (1),  v.] 

.  1-  Pros. :  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables 
into  verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  &c. ;  rhythm,  verse. 

“  Bhyme  being  .  .  .  but  the  invention  of  a  barbar¬ 
ous  age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  meter.” — 
Milton:  P.  L.  (Pref.) 

2.  Measure  (as  metre) :  The  French  standard 
measure  of  length,  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of 


the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  as 
ascertained  by  the  actual  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian. 

“A  metre  is =1 '09362311  yards  or  89  370, 432^  inches,  the 
standard  metre  being  taken  as  correct  at  0°O.,  and  the 
standard  yard  as  correct  at  16%°  0.” — Everett:  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units. 

3.  Mus. :  A  term  used  with  various  significations : 

(1)  A  foot,  as  a  subdivision  of  a  bar  or  measure ; 

(2)  the  relation  between  two  feet  having  the  same 
subdivisions  of  time-units,  but  in  a  different  order 
of  succession ;  (3)  the  proper  grouping  of  a  number 
of  consecutive  feet. 

meter-candle,  s.  A  unit  of  illuminating  power; 
the  light  given  by  one  standard  candle  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  meter. 

metre-seven,  s.  A  method  recommended  for. 
writing  107  metres.  (See  extract.) 

“The  approximate  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the) 
earth’s  meridians  is  a  metre-seven  or  a  centimetre-nine.”. 
— Report  Brit.  Assoc.  (1873),  p.  224. 

*me'-ter,  *me'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *mi-tre,  v.  t. 
[Meter,  s.]  To  write  in  meter  or  verse. 

met'-er-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  meter  (1) ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring. 

2.  The  measurement  itself. 

3.  The  price  paid  for  measurement. 

met'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  meter  (2) ;  -er.)  One  who 
writes  in  meter  ;  a  poet. 

mete'-stlck,  s.  [Eng.  mete  (1),  v.,  and  stick.] 

Naut. :  A  stick  fixed  on  a  board  at  right  angles, 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  to 
level  the  ballast. 

mete  -wand,  *met-wand,  s.  [Eng.  mete  (l),v., 
and  wand.]  A  measuring  rod,  staff,  or  pole. 

“Now  the  Bame  is  called  a  yard,  or  a  metwand,  &o.” — 
Stow:  Henry  I.  (an.  1102). 

*mete-yard,  s.  [Eng.  mete  (1),  v.,  and  yard.]  A 
yard,  staff,  or  rod  used  for  measuring. 

“Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  meteyard,  and  spare 
not  me.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

meth-^-crsfl'-ic,  adj.  [English  meth(yl),  and 
acrylic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  acrylic- 
acid. 

methacrylic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H6O2.  An  acid  isomeric  with  crotonic 
acid,  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  ethylic  salt  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  the  ethylic  salt 
of  hffdrqxy-isobutyric  acid.  The  free  acid  is  a  col¬ 
orless  oil,  solid  at  0°,  having  an  odor  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Its  salts  are  very 
unstable. 

meth'-sil,  s.  [Fng.  meth(yl  ether),  and  al(cohol).] 
[Myristic-alcohol.] 

meth’-ane,  s.  [Eng.  meth(yl) ;  -ane.]  [Marsh- 
gas.] 

me-theg'-lin,  s.  [Wei.  meddyglyn=mead  ;  lit.= 
mead-liquor,  from  mead= mead,  and  llyn=liquoT.] 
The  same  as  Mead  (q.  v.). 

“O’er  our  parch’d  tongue  the  rich  metheglin  glides.” 

Gay:  To  a  Lady,  Ep.  i. 

meth'-ene,  s.  [Eng.  meth(yl) ;  -ewe.] 

Chemistry:  CH2.  Methylene,  a  diatomic  radical 
unknown  in  the  free  state.  It  forms  ethers  analo¬ 
gous  to  ethylene,  but  the  series  is  much  less  com¬ 
plete.  (See  compounds.) 

methene-diacetate,  s. 

Chem.  :  CHo  :(0-C2H30)2.  It  is  prepared  by  acting 
on  methene  diiodide  with  argentic  acetate  and 
acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  170°. 
methene-dibromide,  s. 

Chem. :  CH2Br2.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  bro¬ 
mine  on  iodide  of  methyl.  It  forms  a  heavy  liquid, 
which  boils  at  80°.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2’004. 
methene-dichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CH0CI2.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo¬ 
rine  on  methylic  chloride, CH3Cl+Cl2=CH2Cl2-l-HCl. 
It  is  a  colorless  and  volatile  liquid  of  a  sweet  and 
penetrating  odor.  It  boils  at  31°  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water. 

methene-diiodide,  s. 

Chem.:  CH2I2.  Prepared  by  heating  iodoform, 
tor  several  hours  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  a  color¬ 
less,  sweet-smelling  oil,  which  boils  at  182°,  and 
crystallizes  in  the  cold  in  brilliant  leaves,  which 
melt  at  6°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3’345. 

methene-dimethylate,  s. 

CAem. :  CH2(OCH3)2-  Methylal.  Formal.  A  prod¬ 
uct  obtained  by  heating  methylic  alcohol  with 
bmoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid  boiling  at  42°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  ’855.  It  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  water, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  alcohol. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  jtmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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methyl-hydride 


methene-diphenyl,  s. 

Chem.:  CJ13H1J.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
»>f  sulphuric  acid  on  benzolic  alcohol.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  26°  and  boil  at  261°. 
It  has  the  smell  of  oranges, 
methene  disulphonic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  CH2(SC>20H)2.  Methionic  acid.  It  is 
readily  obtained  by  heating  acetamide  with  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
deliquescent  needles. 

methene-oxide,  s.  [Formaldehyde,  Methyl- 
aldehyde.] 

meth'-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  meth(yl) ;  -ide.]  (See  the 
compound.) 
mefchide-aluminic,  s. 

Chem.:  A1C8H9=A1(CH3)3.  A  compound  obtained 
by  heating  mercuric  methide  with  aluminum  in  a 
sealed  tube.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  which 
congeals  at  0°  and  boils  at  130°.  It  takes  fire  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water 
with  explosive  violence, 
methide-boric,  s.  [Methylic-boride.] 
me-thlnks,  imp.  v.  [A.  S.  me  thyncedh ,  from  me, 
dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  I,  and  thyncan 
(impers.  v.)  to  seem.]  [Think.]  It  seems  to  me ;  it 
appears  to  me ;  I  think,  meseems.  (Only  used  in 
poetry  or  elevated  writing.) 

“Verily,  methinks 

Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop.’’ 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

meth-I-on  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  me(thyl) ;  Gr.  theion = 
sulphur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

methionic-acid,  s.  [  Methene-disulphonic- 
acid.] 

meth  -&d,  s.  [Fr.  m&thode,  from  Lat.  methodus , 
methodos,  from  Gr.  methodos,  from  meth,  for  meta= 
after,  and  hodos= a  way.  Puttenham  in  1589  ranked 
this  among  the  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  way,  mode,  or  course  by  which  an  aim  or 
object  is  or  may  be  attained ;  a  mode  or  manner  of 
procedure ;  characteristic  manner  or  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“Let  such  persons  .  .  .  not  quarrel  with  the  great 

physician  of  souls  for  having  cured  them  by  easy  and  gen¬ 
tle  methods.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  i. 

2.  Systematic  or  orderly  procedure ;  system ;  a 
manner  of  action  based  01  rules ;  order  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  procedure. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  A  logical  or  scientific  arrangement  or 
mode  of  procedure ;  the  art  of  disposing  or  arrang¬ 
ing  well  a  series  of  thoughts  either  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  or  discovery  of  truth,  or  for  the  proof  of  a 
truth  already  known. 

“  Method ,  which  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part 
of  Logic,  is  rather  a  complete  practical  Logic.  .  .  . 
Method  is  rather  a  power  or  spirit  of  the  intellect,  pervad¬ 
ing  all  that  it  does,  than  its  tangible  product.  Hence  we 
put  in  the  place  of  rules  for  Method  as  a  part  of  Logic,  an 
Applied  Logic,  which  shows  under  what  conditions  in  the 
several  regions  of  inquiry  the  three  acts  of  thought  may 
be  safely  performed,  and  how  far  rules  can  avail  to  direct 
the  mind  in  the  use  of  them  to’  profitable  or  beautiful  re¬ 
sults.”—  Thomson:  Laws  of  Thouyht  (Introd.),  §  44. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  A  principle  or  system  of  Classifi¬ 
cation.  Used  specially  in  connection  with  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  botanical  classifications— the  Artificial,  or 
Linneean  Method,  and  the  N  atural  Method  of  Classi- 
fication. 

me-thod-Ic-3,1,  *me-thod’-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  m&thod- 
ique,  from  m£thode= method.]  _  _ 

1.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  method;  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  based  on  a  systematic  and  orderly  dis¬ 
position  and  arrangement ;  systematic,  orderly. 

2.  Acting  on  method  or  a  systematic  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

me  thod -Ic-3l-l]f,  <Jdv.  [Eng.  methodical;  - ly .] 
In  a  methodical  manner;  according  to  method; 
systematically. 

“Let  it  be  taught  them  systematically  and  method- 
(  ically.” — Porteus:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

,  me-thod'-Ics,  s.  [Methodic.]  The  science  of 
method. 

Meth  -od-Igm,  a.  [Eng.  method ;  -ism.'] 

Church  Hist.  &  Eccles. :  One  of  the  leading  religi¬ 
ous  systems  of  English-speaking  races.  A  religious 
society  existed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1727,  among 
the  members  of  which  were  John  and  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley  and  George  Whitefield,  young  men  studying  for 
orders.  They  and  their  associates  were  half-deris- 
ively  called  the  “  Godly,”  or  the  “  Sacramentarian 
Club  ’  ’  (because  they  went  through  a  mocking  crowd 
to  communicate  at  St.  Mary’s),  and,  finally,  Meth¬ 
odists,  from  the  methodical  way  in  which  they  per¬ 
formed  their  religious  duties.  The  first  Methodist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  Bristol,  England,  in 


1740 ;  later  the  Foundry  in  Moorfields,  London,  hired 
for  a  term  of  years,  was  fitted  up  as  a  preaching- 
house.  In  1744  the  first  conference  was  held ;  it  was 
attended  by  six  persons,  all  clergymen.  At  the  con¬ 
ference  held  at  Leeds  in  1755,  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  itinerant  and  local  preachers  was  made 
broader ;  the  former  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  societies ;  the  latter  to  support 
themselves  by  their  ordinary  callings,  preaching 
during  hours  of  leisure.  By  1767  there  were  thirty- 
two  of  the  former  and  some  hundreds  of  the  latter ; 
in  1791  the  former  numbered  312. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  had  rendered  the  Method¬ 
ists,  and  the  English  Churches  generally,  great 
service  by  his  hymns,  died  in  1788,  and  John,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty-eight,  on  March  2, 1791. 

In  this  country  the  Methodists  have  a  numerous 
membership,  being,  next  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  most  extensive  religious  denomination.  They 
have  a  membership  (according  to  statistics  obtained 
from  authentic  sources  in  1902)  of  5,967,000,  divided 
into  sixteen  6ects.  The  government  of  the 
churches  is  generally  Episcopal,  although  some  of 
the  bodies  adhere  to  the  primitive  method  of  control. 
The  two  dominant  bodies  are  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  which  formerly  composed  but  one  connec¬ 
tion,  but  in  1844  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
[Disruption.]  The  ministry  is  itinerant,  the  term 
of  incumbency  being  limited,  and  the  appointments 
made  by  the  bishops  and  their  councils  (composed 
of  presiding  elders  or  sub-bishops).  In  doctrinal 
points  they  coincide  with  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
with  but  few  minor  differences,  and  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  body  of 
Wesley  ans. 

In  1784  John  Wesley  had  executed  a  deed  poll  in 
Chancery,  which,  reserving  his  rights  and  those  of 
his  brother,  provided  that  on  his  death  his  place 
should  be  supplied  by  a  permanent  body  of  one 
hundred  ministers,  meeting  at  the  conference,  and 
called  the  Legal  Hundred.  They  still  constitute 
the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odists.  When  it  meets,  it  fills  up  by  co-optation  all 
vacancies  which  may  have  arisen  during  the  year. 
The  annual  conference,  during  the  consideration 
of  spiritual  questions,  is  composed  of  ministers 
only ;  but  during  the  discussion  of  financial  matters 
it  consists  of  240  ministers  and  240  laymen. 

meth -o-dlst,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  method ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Those  philosophers  who  adopted  a  certain 
methodical  manner  in  their  speculations. 

“The  finest  methodists,  according  to  Aristotle’s  golden 
rule  of  artificial  bounds,  condemn  geometrical  precepts 
in  arithmetic  or  arithmetical  precepts  in  geometry  as 
irregular  and  abusive.” — G.  Harvey:  Pierce's  Supereroga¬ 
tion,  p.  117. 

2.  One  who  practices  self-examination. 

“All  of  us  who  have  some  or  other  tender  parts  of  our 
souls,  which  we  cannot  endure  should  be  ungently 
touched;  every  man  must  be  his  own  methodist  to  find 
them  out.” — Jackson:  Justifying  Faith,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  who  prac¬ 
ticed  by  theory  or  method. 

“Thenaison  and  his  old  sect  of  methodists  resolved  that 
the  laxum  and  strictum  .  .  .  were  the  principles  and 

originals  of  all  diseases  in  the  world.” — Hammond •' 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  577. 

II.  Church  Hist,  dt  Eccles. : 

*1.  The  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
certain  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  mostly 
French,  who,  in  conducting  disputes  with  Protest¬ 
ants,  required  from  them  express  scripture  for 
every  attestation  they  made,  refusing  to  allow  them 
to  establish  any  position  by  argumentation,  infer¬ 
ence,  or  necessary  consequence.  Among  them  were 
Francis  Veron,  a  Jesuit,  Bishop  Barthold  Nihusius, 
and  his  brother  Wahlenburg. 

2.  A  follower  of  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  or  one  who 
adheres  to  the  system  of  doctrine  and  church 
government  called  Methodism  (q.  v.). 

B.  4s  adj.:  The  same  as  Methodistic  (q.  v.). 

“Some  of  the  elder  ones  who  belonged  to  the  methodist 

church.” — Mrs.  Stowe:  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ch.  xxvi. 

meth-6-dist  -Ic,  meth-o-dist'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

methodist',  -ic,  -teal.]  Pertaining  to  method  or 
the  Methodists  ;  resembling  the  Methodists ;  follow¬ 
ing  the  strictness  of  the  Methodists.  (Frequently 
lised  in  contempt  or  irony.) 

meth-o-dlst -Ic-?il-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  methodistical; 
-ly.]  In  a  methodistical  manner. 

me-thod-I-za-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  methodiz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  methodizing;  the 
state  of  being  reduced  to  method. 

meth'-od-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  method ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  reduce  to  method,  to  arrange  or 
dispose  in  order;  to  arrange  systematically. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  act  systematically  or  according 
to  method ;  to  follow  a  system  or  method. 

“The  Mind  ...  is  disposed  to  generalize  and  meth¬ 
odize  to  excess.” — Coleridge:  Method,  §  1. 

mSth'-&d-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  methodiz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  methodizes. 

meth-&d-5l'-o-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  methodos— a  method, 
and  logos= a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A  discourse 
concerning  method ;  the  science  of  method  or  clas¬ 
sification. 

me-thon'-I-C&,  subst.  [Latinized  from  the  native 
Malabar  name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Tulipese,  or, 
according  to  Dr.  Wight,  of  Melanthace®.  It  is  a 
synonym  of  Gloriosa,  and  Methonica  superba _  is 
better  known  as  Gloriosa  superba.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant  from  India,  cultivated  in  greenhouses  as  are 
M.  grandiflora  and  M.  virescens. 

me-thoughf  (ought  as  at),  p ret.  of  v.  [Me> 
thinks.]  It  seemed  to  me;  it  appeared  to  me;  I 
thought. 

“And  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 

Methought,  was  yielding  inwardly.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  ii. 

meth-OX-jf-?i-$et'-IC,  adj.  [Eng.  meth(yl) ;  oxy- 
( gen ),  and  acetic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
methyl  and  oxygen. 

methoxyacetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3H603.  Methyl  glycollic  acid.  A  color¬ 
less  liquid  prepared  by  decomposing  a  chlor-acetate 
with  sodic  methylate.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*18,  and  boils  at  198°. 

meth-ul  -mene,su6sf.  [Eng.  meth(yl) ;  ulm(in), 
and  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CsHg.  A  substance  obtained,  together 
with  methulmic  acid,  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
methylic  alcohol  on  chloroform.  It  is  a  brown 
uncrystallizable  body,  resembling  one  of  the  ulmic 
compounds,  and  is  only  known  in  combination. 

meth-ul-mlc,  adj.  [Eng.  methulm(ene) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  methulmene. 


methulmic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H3O2.  A  dark-yellow  uncrystallizable 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether. 
By  the  action  of  bromine  it  is  converted  into  a  black 
semi-fluid,  dibromomethulmic  acid,  CsHgB^C^. 
meth'-?l,  s.  [Gr.  methy— wine,  and%Ze=wood.] 


Chem.:  CH3.  The  radical  of  methylic  alcohol, 
known  in  combination  as  dimethyl,  GH3  \ ' a  com‘ 
pound  formed  by  heating  zinc  methyl  and  methyl 
iodide  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°. 


methyl-aldehyde,  subst.  [Formaldehyde,  Me¬ 
thene-oxide.] 

methyl-alizarine,  s. 

Chem.:  CiaH^^eH^o^eHtOH^CHs.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  methyl 
anthracene,  and  after-treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  red  needles, 
which  sublime  at  250°. 

methyl-aniline,  s. 

Chem.:  N(C6H5)CH3H.  Methyl-phenylamine.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  iodide  of  methyl, 
and  after-treatment  with  potash.  It  boils  at  192°. 
Methyl-aniline  green:  [Methyl-green], 

methyl-anthracene,  s. 

Chem. :  C15H12.  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  ditolyl  methane  through  red-hot  tubes  filled  with 
pumice.  It  forms  yellow  or  colorless  leafy  crystals 
melting  about  200°,  and  is  only  soluble  in  chloro¬ 
form,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  benzol, 
methyl-anthraquinone,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci5Hio02=:C6H4.qq.  C6H3'CH3.  A  crys¬ 
talline  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  an¬ 
thracene.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and  plates 
which  melt  at  162°-163°. 
methyl-caproyl,  s.  [Methyl-hexyl.] 
methyl  glycollic-acid,  s.  [Methoxy- acetic 
Acid.] 

methyl-green,  s. 

Chem.:  C2oHi6(CH3)3N3(CHqC1)2H20.  Methyl- 
aniline  green.  A  green  dye,  obtained  by  heating 
Paris  violet  with  methyl-chloride.  It  is  generally 
used  in  combination  with  zinc  chloride,  in  which 
state  it  is  very  soluble, 
methyl-guanidine,  s.  [Methyl-uramine.] 
methyl-hexyl,  s. 

Chem.:  C7Hi6=CH3’C6Hi3.  Methyl-caproyl.  An 
oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of  potassium.  Its 
vapor  density  is  3’426. 


hdll,  b<Sy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 


methyl-hydride 
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metra 


methyl-hydride,  s.  [Marsh-gas.] 
methyl  hydrobromic-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  [Met hylic-bromide.] 
methyl  hydrochloric-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  [Methylic-chloride.] 
methyl-nitrophenidine,  s.  [Nitbanisidine.] 
methyl-phenylamine,  s.  [Methyl- aniline.] 
methyl-phosphine,  s. 

_ nij 

Chem. :  P _ One  of  the  primary  phosphines 

prepared  by  heating  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  phosphoric  iodide,  zinc  oxide,  and  methylic 
iodide,  and  afterward  decomposing  the  resulting 
compound  with  water.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which 
at -20°  or  under  a  pressure  of  2 lA  atmospheres, con¬ 
denses  to  a  mobile  liquid.  It  possesses  a  fearful 
odor,  and  exposed  to  the  air  often  inflames  spon¬ 
taneously.  Dimethyl  phosphine,  PH^jj3)2’  boils 

at  +25°;  tri-methyl  phosphine,  P(CH3)3,  at  +40°. 
Both  compounds  take  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
methyl-pyrocatechin,  s.  [Guaiacol.] 
methyl  succinic-acid,  subst.  [Pyrotartaric- 
acid.J 

methyl-uramine,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H6N3.  Methyl-guanidine.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  acting  on  cyanamide  with  the  hydrochlo¬ 
ride  of  methylamine.  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  and 
forms  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  having  an 
ammoniacal  taste. 

meth-y-lal,  s.  [Eng.  methyl ,  and  al(cohol).] 
[Methene-dimethylate.] 

meth-yl'-si-mlne,  s.  [Eng.  methyl ,  and  amine.] 
Chemistry : 

1. N{CHa.  Monomethylamine.  A  compound  in 

which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia  is  re¬ 
placed  by  methyl.  It  can  be  prepared  by  boiling 
methyl  isocyanate  with  potassic  hydrate.  It  is  a 
colorless  gas,  which  becomes  liquid  a  few  degrees 
below  0°,  and  has  somewhat  the  odor  of  putrid  fish. 
It  burns  readily  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  any  other  gas.  It  behaves 
with  metallic  salts  like  ammonia.  Dimethylamine 
<NH(CH3W  metameric  with ethylamine,  boils  at  8°. 
Trimethylamine  N  (CH3)_3,  occurs  ready  formed  in 
herring  pickle,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  potash.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
boils  at  93°,  and  smells  of  herrings. 

2.  (PI.):  [Methylammoniums.] 
meth-yl-am-mo  -nl-um,  s.  [Eng.  methyl ,  and 

ammonium.] 

Chemistry  (pi.):  Methylamines.  Organic  bases 
formed  on  the  type  NH4  by  partial  or  total  substi¬ 
tution  of  methyl  (CH3)  for  H.  Tetramethylammo- 
nium  N  (CHj)}.  The  iodide  of  this  base  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  trimethylam¬ 
ine.  It  is  crystalline. 

meth-y-late, ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  methyl;  -ate.]  To  make 
methylated  spirit. 

meth'-y-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Methylate.] 
methylated-spirit,  s. 

Chemistry  :  A  commercial  product  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  one  volume  of  crude  wood-spirit,  of  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  ’855,  and  nine  volumes  of  spirits  of  wine, 
the  latter  being  thus  rendered  so  nauseous  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage.  It  is  used  largely  in  the 
arts  as  a  solvent  for  resins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

meth -^-la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  methyla(te ) ;  -tion.] 
The  act  of  methylating. 

meth  -f-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  methylat(ion ) ;  -or.] 
One  who  makes  methylated  spirits. 

meth'-jfl-ene,  subst.  [English  methyl;  -ene.] 
[Mbthene.] 

meth-y-len'-It-$in,  subst.  [Eng.  methylen(e); 
(mann)it(e) ,  and  suff.  -an.] 

Chemistry :  C7H14O6.  A  saccharine  substance  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  strong  bases  on  dioxymethyl- 
ene.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  and  is  colored  yellow  by  alkalies.  It 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  has  no  rotatory  power ; 
but  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  when  heated 
with  it. 

me-th^T-I-g,,  s.  [Latinized  from  Eng.  methyl 
(q.  v.).]  [Methylamine.] 
me-thyl'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  methyl;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  contained  in  methyl  (q.  v.). 

methylic-acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H6O2  =  j  8o6(CH3)  This  substance 
occurs  ready  formed  in  crude  wood-spirit.  It  boils 
at  56°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -956  at  0°. 

methylic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CH4O,  Carbinol.  Pyroxylic spirit.  Wood- 
spirit.  An  alcohol  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  wood.  The  aqueous  distillate  is  treated  with  lime 


to  fix  organic  acids,  and  again  distilled.  The  first 
tenth  part  which  comes  over  is  collected  apart.  This 
contains  the  methylic  alcohol,  mixed  with  acetone 
and  other  bodies.  The  distillate  is  added  to  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  combines  with  the  alco¬ 
hol,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath. 
On  mixing  the  residue  with  water,  the  alcohol  is  set 
free,  and  by  repeated  distillation  from  quicklime  is 
obtained  anhydrous.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile,  spirit¬ 
uous-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  60°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  ’814  at  4°.  It  mixes  in  every  pro¬ 
portion  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  the  first 
case  with  diminished  volume,  and  agrees  generally 
with  common  alcohol  in  its  solvent  power  and  other 
properties. 

methylic-aldehyde,  s.  [Methyl-aldehyde.] 
methylic  amido-cyanurate.  subst.  [Methylic- 

AMMELIDE.] 

methylic-ammelide,  s. 

(OCH3 

Chem.:  C5H8N402=C3N3-<  OCH3.  Methylic  amido- 

( NH2 

cyanurate.  Obtained  from  methylic  cyanurate 
by  heating  with  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  rhom¬ 
bic  tables  which  melt  at  212° ;  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  ether;  more  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol, 
methylic-boride,  s. 

Chem.:  B(CH3)3.  Boric  methide.  Bormethyl. 
A  gaseous  compound,  prepared  by  the  action  ot 
zinc  methyl  on  borate  of  ethyl.  Under  pressure,  at 
10°,  it  condenses  to  a  mobile  liquid.  It  has  a  highly 
pungent  odor, 
methylic-bromide,  s. 

Chem.:  CHsBr.  Methyl-hydrobromic  ether.  A 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  13°,  specific  gravity 
1'664,  and  vapor  density  3’293.  It  acts  violently  on 
cacodyl,  forming  bromide  of  cacodyl  and  bromide 
of  tetramethyl-arsenium. 
methylic-carbamate,  s. 

Chem.:  NH2COO(CH3).  Produced  by  heating 
urea  with  methylic  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes.  It 
forms  hygroscopic  tables,  which  melt  at  55°  and 
boil  at  177°. 

methylic-chloride,  s. 

Chemistry:  CH3CI.  Monochlormethane.  Methy- 
hydrochloric  ether.  A  colorless  gas,  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  wood-spirit, 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  one- 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  water,  has  an  ethereal  odor, 
a  sweet  taste,  and  burns  with  a  white  flame,  green 
at  the  edge.  Its  vapor  density  is  T736,  and  it  does 
not  condense  at  —  18°. 
methylic-cyanide,  s.  [Acetonitrile.] 
methylic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  021+0=0  |  jj^3.  Methylic  oxide.  It  is 

prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and 
four  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing 
the  gas  formed  through  a  solution  of  potash  into  a 
freezing  mixture.  Below  — 21°,  it  is  a  mobile,  color¬ 
less  liquid,  but  at  ordinary  temperature  it  is  an 
ethereal  smelling  gas.  One  volume  of  water  dis¬ 
solves  thirty-five  volumes  of  the  gas.  * 
methylic-iodide,  s. 

Cliem.:  CH3L  Obtained  by  distilling  methylic 
alcohol  in  presence  of  iodine  and  amorphous  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  a  colorless,  sweet-smelling  liquid, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  44°. 
methylic-mercaptan,  s. 

Chem. :  S <  Sulph-hydrate  of  methyl.  It  is 

obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  potas¬ 
sic  sulphate  with  potassic  sulph-hydrate.  It  is  a 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  garlic  odor  and  boiling 
at  20°. 

methylic-oxide  s.  [Methylic-ether.] 
methylic-salicylate,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H4(0H)C0'0(CH3).  A  colorless  oil 
occurring  naturally  in  gaultheria  oil.  It  is  formed 
by  treating  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  methylic  alcohol.  It  has  an  aromatic 
odor,  boils  at  224°,  and  gives  a  violet  color  with 
ferric  salts. 

methylic-selenide,  s.  [Selenmethyl.] 
me-thys'-ti-Qin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  methystic(um) ; 
suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from 
Kawa-root,  the  root  of  Piper  methysticum.  ( Watts : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fme-tlc,  s.  [Gr.  metoikos— changing  one’s  abode, 
emigrating:  meto=denoting  change,  and  oikos— a 
house;  Lat.  metoecus;  Fr.  mStbce,  mithque.]  In 
ancient  Greece  a  resident  stranger  in  a  Greek  city 
or  country ;  a  sojourner. 

“It  .  .  .  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  she  was  a 
Syrian  metie.” — Farrar:  St.  Paul,  i.  649.  (Note.) 


*me-tIc’-U-l0U8,  a.  [Latin  meticulosus,  from 
mefus=fear;  Fr.  miticuleux.]  Timid,  fearful. 

♦me-tlc'-u-loua-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  meticulous;  4y.] 
In  a  timid,  fearful  manner;  timidly. 

*me  -tl-er,  s.  [Fr.]  Profession,  specialty,  pur¬ 
suit. 

me  -tlf,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  mixtivus.  from 
Lat.  mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  misceo= to  mix.]  A  half- 
breed,  between  a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

Me  -tls,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  9.] 

2.  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  the  first 
wife  of  Jupiter.  She  was  regarded  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  Prudence. 

me-tisse  (ma-tes),  s.  [Mestizo.] 

1.  A  cross-breed  between  a  Caucasian  and  an 
American  Indian. 

2.  A  cross-breed  between  a  Caucasian  and  a  quad¬ 
roon  ;  an  octoroon.  ’ 

met-6-che,  s.  [Gr.=a  sharing,  from  metechb— 
to  share:  pref.  meta-= with,  and  echo— to  share.] 

Arch. :  The  interval  between  the  dentils  in  the 
Ionic  entablature. 

met-o-le'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  met-,  and  English  oleic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oil. 

metoleic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oily  acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
Water  on  sulpliotic  acid.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 

me-ton'-Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Meton,  an  astronomer  of  Athens. 

metonic-cycle,  metonic-year,  s.  [Cycle  of 

the  Moon.] 

met-o-nym'-Ic,  met-6-nym -Ic-al,  a  [Eng. 

metonym(y);  -ic;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  met¬ 
onymy  ;  used  by  metonymy  for  something  else. 

met  6  nym'-Ic-al-iy,  adv.  [English  metonymi¬ 
cal;  -ly.]  In  a  metonymical  manner ;  by  way  of 
metonymy. 

me-ton-y-my,  *me-ton-ym-ie,s.  [Lat.  meton- 

ymia ,  from  Gr.  metonymia  =  a  change  of  names, 
the  use  of  one  word  for  another:  meta ,  denoting 
change,  and  onoma=a  name;  Fr.  m&tonymie ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  metonimia .] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  one  word  is 
put  or  used  for  another ;  as  when  the  effect  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  cause,  the  inventor  for  the  thing 
invented,  the  material  for  the  thing  made,  <fcc. ;  as 
when  we  say  a  man  keeps  a  good  table — i.  e.,  food, 
provision,  entertainment ;  or  we  read  Virgil — i.  e., 
Virgil’s  writings  or  poems,  &c. 

“To  tropes,  founded  on  these  several  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signi¬ 
fied,  is  given  the  name  of  metonymy.” — Blair:  Rhetoric, 
vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 

met  -o-pe,  s.  [Gr.  meta=  with,  between,  and  ope- 
an  opening,  a  hole;  Fr.  metope;  Lat.,  Ital.  &  Sp. 
metopa.] 

Arch. :  The  space  between  the  triglyphs  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Doric  order. 

me-to -pl-as,  s.  [Gr.  metbpias=h.a\mg  a  broad 
or  high  forehead.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  family 
Euglypta,  founded  by  Von  Meyer  on  remains  from 
upper  beds  of  the  Keuper  Sandstone  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  Remains  have  also  been  found  in  the  Rh®tic 
of  Aust  Cliff,  near  Bristol,  England. 

me-top  -tc,  a.  [Gr. ?nefdpon=the  forehead;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 

metopic-suture,  s. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Frontal-suture  (q.  v.). 

met'-d-po-man-cjf,  s.  [Gr.  metopon=the  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  manteia= divination.]  Divination  by 
looking  at  a  person’s  face. 

met-6-po-scop'-ic,  met-o-po-scop'-I-ced,  adj. 

[Eng.  metoposcop(y) ;  -ic;  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  metoposcopy  (q.  v.). 

met  o-pfis'-co-plst,  s.  [Eng.  metoposcop(y ),* 
-isf.]  One  who  is  versed  in  metoposcopy  or  physi¬ 
ognomy.  1 

met-o-pos'-co-pjf,  s.  [Gr.  metopon—  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  skopeo= to  see,  to  observe;  Fr.  rnttopch 
scopie;  Ital.  &  Sp.  metoposcopia.]  The  study  of 
physiognomy  ;  the  art  or  science  of  determining  the 
characters  of  men  by  the  countenance  or  features. 

met  -rq,  s.  [Gr.  pi.  of  metron=a  measure.] 

Phys. Science:  An  instrument,  a  combination  of 
the  thermometer,  clinometer,  goniometer,  level, 
magnifying  lens,  measure  for  wire  gauze,  plummet, 
platina  scales,  anemometer,  &c.,  by  which  the  tem¬ 
perature,  direction,  and  dip  of  rocks,  the  angles  of 
cleavage  and  crystallization,  the  level  of  workings, 
the  latitude,  &c.,  can  be  determined. 
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Met'-rlc,  met  -rlc-e.1,  adj.  [Fr.  mitrique,  from 
Lat.  metricus;  Gr.  me trikos,  from  metron—a.  meas¬ 
ure,  meter ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  metrico .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measuring;  employed  in 
measuring. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  meter,  measure,  or  rhythm. 
“So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 

Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

3.  Composed  in  or  consisting  of  verse ;  rhythmical, 
metric-system,  s.  The  system  adopted  by  the 

French  convention  in  1795,  in  which  all  measures  of 
length,  area,  capacity,  and  weight  are  based  upon 
the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  measured 
between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  The  ten-mil¬ 
lionth  part  of  this  quadrantal  arc  was  adopted  to 
be  the  linear  measuring  unit,  which  they  called 
“  mhtre,”  applying  it  equally  to  superficial  and 
solid  measures,  taking  for  the  unit  of  the  former 
the  square  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the  latter 
the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  meter.  They  chose 
also  for  the  measuring  unit  of  weight  the  quantity 
of  distilled  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  same  cube  at 
a  certain  temperature.  They  also  decided  that  the 
multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  each  kind  of  meas¬ 
ure,  whether  of  weight,  capacity,  surface,  or  length, 
shall  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal  or  decuple 
proportion,  as  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  easy 
for  calculation.  The  meter  is  the  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  from  it  are  derived :  Of  area :  the  are,  1  square 
decameter;  of  capacity:  the  litre,  1  cubic  deci¬ 
meter  ;  of  weight :  the  gramme,  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  water.  The  names  or  the  graduations  below  the 
unit  are  formed  from  the  Latin,  and  above  the  unit 
are  formed  from  the  Greek. 

met'-ric-sQ-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  metrical;  -ly.]  In  a 
metrical  manner. 

*me-trl  -cian,  *me-tri-ci-en,  s.  [Fr.  m&tricien.] 
A  writer  or  composer  of  verse ;  a  poet,  a  metrist,  a 
versifier. 

*met-rl-glze,  v.  t.  [English  metric ;  -ize.]  To 
adapt  to  the  metric  system  ;  to  express  in  terms  of 
the  metric  system. 

met-rl-gist,  s.  [Eng.  metric;  - ist .]  The  same 
as  Metrist  (q.  v.). 

met-ri-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  metrify ;  c  connect¬ 
ive,  and  suff .  - ation .]  The  act  of  metrifying  or  com¬ 
posing  verses. 

“  Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 
Through  this  metriflcation  of  Catullus.” 

Tennyson:  Hendecasyllabics. 

*met -ri-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  metrify ;  -er.)  One  who 
composes  verses  ;  a  versifier,  a  metricist. 

*met  -ri-fy,  v.  i.  [English  metre;  -fy.]  To  com¬ 
pose  verses. 

me'-trist,  s.  [Eng.  metr{e);  -ist.']  A  writer  or 
composer  of  verses ;  a  versifier. 

me-trl'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  metra  =  the  womb,  and  suff. 
-itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
uterus,  as  distinguished  from  endometritis,  ca¬ 
tarrhal  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane. 
Other  forms  are  Parametritis  and  Perimetritis. 

met'-ro-chrome,  s.  [Gr.  metron  =  a  measure, 
and  chroma— color.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
color.  It  consists  of  three  hollow  wedges  of  glass, 
of  exactly  the  same  angle  and  capacity,  and  accu¬ 
rately  graduated  on  the  edge  of  the  same  number 
of  equal  degrees.  These  wedges  are  so  arranged 
between  two  screens  that  any  portion  of  their  ta¬ 
pering  sides  may  be  presented  at  will  to  an  aperture 
through  which  a  direct  view  may  be  had,  or  a  ray 
of  light  thrown. 

met-r&graph,  s.  [Gr.  metron— a  measure,  and 
grapho— to  write.]  An  apparatus  to  be  attached 
to  a  locomotive,  indicating  on  a  time  paper  the 
speed  with  the  number  and  duration  of  the  various 
stoppages. 

me-trol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  metron= a  measure,  and 
logos= a  treatise,  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  or  account  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

2.  The  art  and  science  of  mensuration. 

met-ro-ma'-nl  s.  [Eng.  meter,  and  Greek 

mania  =  madness.]  An  immoderate  eagerness  for 
writing  verses. 

met-ro-ma -nl-ac,  a.  [Metromania.]  Suffer¬ 
ing  from  metromania ;  mad  after  metrical  compo¬ 
sition. 

me-trom-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  metron—a.  measure,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  .  . 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  size  of 
the  womb ;  a  hysterometer. 

2.  Mus.:  A  metronome  (q.  v.). 
met-ro-nome,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  metron- a  meas¬ 
ure.  and  nomos— a  law;  Ital.  metronomo.] 

Mus.:  An  instrument  for  beating  and  dividing 
the  time  in  music;  a  musical  time-keeper.  It 
has  a  small  pendulum  which,  being  set  in  motion 


by  clock-work,  beats  audibly  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  a  minute ;  and  this  number  may  be  altered 
by  moving  a  sliding  weight  so  as  to  give  it  the 
speed  required.  To  be  correct,  the  metronome 
should  beat  seconds  when  set  at  60. 

metron-o-mf ,  s.  [Eng.  metronomic) ;  -y.]  The 
act  of  measuring  time  in  music  by  means  of  a  me¬ 
tronome. 

me-tro-per-I-ti-nT-tls,  s.  [Greek  mefra= the 
womb,  and  Eng.  peritonitis  (q.  vA.] 

Pathol. :  Pelvic  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the 

eritoneum  covering  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

ailed  also  Pelvi-peritonitis,  Perimetrititis,  &c. 

*m§t -r6-ple,  *met'-r6-pole,  s.  [Metropolis.] 

me-trop  -6-lls,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  metropolis- a 
mother-state;  ecclesiastically  the  city  of  a  pri¬ 
mate,  from  meter  (genit.  metros)  =a  mother,  and 
polis—  a  city;  Fr.  mitropole.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  chief  town  or  capital  of  a 
country,  state,  or  kingdom,  as  Berlin  of  Germany, 
London  of  Great  Britain,  Paris  of  France,  New 
York  of  the  United  States. 

“We  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  seat  or  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop. 

“The  precedency  in  each  province  was  assigned  to  the 

Bishop  of  the  Metropolis." — Barrow:  On  the  Pope’s 
Supremacy. 

2.  Geog.  &  Biol. :  A  point  so  situated  within  an 
area  through  which  a  genus  is  distributed,  that  in 
whatever  direction  from  it  one  goes,  the  species 
diminish. 

met-ro-pol'-it-an,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  metropolitans, 
from  metropolis= a  metropolis  •  Fr.  mitropolitain ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  metropolitano.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  metropolis;  residing  in  a 
metropolis. 

“  Groves  .  .  .  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  737. 

2.  Having  the  position  or  rank  of  a  metropolis ; 
as,  a  metropolitan  city. 

II.  Eccles. :  Having  the  authority  of  a  metropol¬ 
itan  ;  proceeding  from  a  metropolitan. 

“  A  bishop  at  that  time  had  power  in  his  own  diocese 
over  all  other  ministers  there,  and  a  metropolitan  bishop 
sundry  preheminences  above  other  bishops.” — Booker: 
Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  bk.  viii.,  §  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  bishop  resident  in  a  metropolis. 

2.  A  bishop  having  authority  over  the  other  bish¬ 
ops  of  a  province ;  an  archbishop. 

“  The  Archbishopricke  of  Canterbury,  Metropolitans, 
and  Primate  of  all  England.”— Stow:  Kentish  Saxons  (an. 
456). 

T[  A  metropolitan  was  at  first  one  whose  episcopal 
functions  were  extended  over  a  metropolis  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government. 
That  metropolis,  once  the  chief  city  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  might  have  sunk  into  a  provincial 
capital— A  e.,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  When  the  bishops  of  that  province 
met  in  a  provincial  council,  the  metropolitan  pre¬ 
sided.  Under  Constantine,  the  provinces  over 
which  they  ruled  were  made  as  much  as  possible 
conterminous  with  those  governed  by  civil  rulers 
of  corresponding  rank.  The  leading  metropolitans 
in  the  fourth  century  were  those  of  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  The  last  two  developed  into 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  into  the  papacy.  In 
England  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
are  the  metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces. 

3.  In  the  Greek  church  the  title  of  a  dignitary 
intermediate  between  an  archbishop  and  a  patri¬ 
arch. 

*4.  A  chief  ruler. 

“  Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Grand  Metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error ,  186. 

met-ro-pol'-it-an-ate,  s.  [Eng.  metropolitan; 
-ate.)  The  office  or  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop. 

me-trop-o-llte,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  mitropolite ;  Lat.  & 
Ital.  metropolita ;  Gr.  metropolites.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  metropolitan. 

B.  As  adj.:  Metropolitan. 

me-tro-pol-it-Ic,  met-ro-po-lit’-Ic-gil,  adj. 

[Metropolis.]  ,  .  ,  , 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metropolis; 

metropolitan.  ...  ,  ... 

2.  Eccles. :  Pertaining  to  a  metropolitan. 

“Th e  metropolitical  church  of  Jerusalem.”— Bp.  Hors¬ 
ley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 


b6H,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shsin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


me-tr6r-rhag  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  metra=the  womb, 
and  rhegnymi— to  break ;  cf.  r  hag  as,  rhage— a  rent.] 
Physiol.:  A  loss  of  blood  during  the  intervals  of 
regular  menstruation,  or  of  such  an  irregular 
nature  that  no  monthly  periodicity  can  be  detected. 
A  frequent  cause  is  tumors,  ulceration,  &c. 

met  -r6-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  mefm=the  womb,  and 
skopeo= to  see.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Nauche,  f9r 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus  in 
utero-gestation.  The  extremity  was.  suggested  by 
the  stethoscope  of  LaSnnec,  and  is  introduced 
through  the  vagina  and  applied  against  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  used  when  the  sounds  and  move¬ 
ments  are  imperceptible  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen. 

me-tr6-sId  -er-OS,  8.  [Gr.  metra=a  womb,  the 
heart  of  a  tree,  and  sideros= iron ;  so  named  from 
the  hardness  of  its  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtace®,  tribe  Leptosperme®. 
It  consists  of  plants,  many  of  which  climb,  while 
the  Myrtace®  of  other  genera  are  erect.  Metrosid- 
eros  polymorpha,  or  some  allied  species,  is  supposed 
to  furnish  the  hard,  heavy,  dark-brown  timber  from 
which  the  South  Sea  Islanders  make  their  clubs.  M. 
robusta  and  M.  tomentosa  are  used  in  New  Zealand 
for  shipbuilding. 

met  -rfi-tome,  s.  [Gr.  metra= the  womb,  and 
tome— a  cutting.]  . 

Surg. :  An  instrument  like  a  bistoury  cache,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  where 
the  knife  is  unsheathed  and  cuts  on  withdrawing. 
Its  purpose  is  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  a 
hysterotome. 

me-trox'-jf-lon,  s.  [Gr.  metra=.  .  .  thepithor 
heart  of  a  tree,  and  xylon= wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Lalame®.  It  is 
sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Sagus  (q.  v.),  but 
Von  Martius  retains  the  name  Metroxylon,  and 
divides  the  genus  into  two  sub-genera,  Sagus  and 
Pigafetta.  Metroxylon  [sagus)  Iceve  and  M.  (sagus) 
rumphii  furnish  sago  (q.  v.).  [Sago-palm.] 
met'-tle,  s.  [The  same  word  as  Metal  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  Metal. 

*2.  Stuff,  material;  the  substance  of  which  a 
thing  is  composed. 

“A  certain  critical  hour,  which  shall  more  especially 
try  what  mettle  his  heart  is  made  of.” — South:  Sermons , 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

*3.  Quality,  character. 

“Shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Disposition,  temper,  spirit,  constitutional  ar¬ 
dor  ;  high  courage  or  spirit ;  fire. 

“  But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 

Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2. 

If  To  put  a  man  on  or  to  his  mettle :  To  excite  or 
arouse  a  man  to  do  his  utmost ;  to  place  a  man  in  a 
position  where  he  must  use  his  utmost  exertions. 

met -tied  (tied  as  tgld),  a.  [Eng.  mettl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  high-spirited,  fiery,  ardent. 

“A  horseman  darting  from  the  crowd 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  3. 

met'-tle-some,  a.  [Eng.  mettle;  -some.]  Full 
of  mettle,  fiery,  spirited,  eager. 

“But  their  force  differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as  a 
vicious  from  a  mettlesome  horse.” — Tatler,  No.  61. 

met'-tle-s6me-l3f,  adv.  [Eng .  mettlesome; -ly.] 
In  a  mettlesome  manner ;  with  mettle  or  high  spirit. 

met'-tle-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mettlesome ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mettlesome ;  mettle, 
spirit. 

me-tu'-gl-ast,  s.  [Gr.  metousia—  a  sharing,  a 
communicating.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
transu  bstantiation . 

“The  metusiasts  and  Papists.” — Rogers:  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  p.  289. 

metz-ger'-I-g.,  s.  [Named  after  John  Metzger, 
who  died  in  1852.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Metzgend® 
(q.  v.).  The  fronds  are  forked;  the  fruit  springs 
from  the  under  side  of  the  midrib,  and  has  a  one- 
celled  involucre.  Metzgeria  furcata  is  common  on 
trees,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  hairy  beneath  and  smooth 
above.  M.  pubescens  is  larger,  and  is  hairy  on  both 
sides. 

metz-ger  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  metzger(ia)  ,* 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermanniace®,  sub-order 
Jungermanne®. 
meu,  s.  [Mew  (4).] 

me'-um  (1),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  meon—Meum 
athamanticum  or  M.  matthioli.] 

Bot. :  Meu,  Bald  Money,  or  Spignel ;  a  genus  of 
Umbellifors,  family  Seselinid®.  The  fruit  is  ellip¬ 
tical,  with  five  prominent,  carinate,  equal  ribs,  and 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bgl,  del. 


meum 
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many  vittee  in  the  interstices;  the  petals  entire, 
elliptical,  with  the  tips  incurved;  the  partial  in¬ 
volucre  of  many  leaves.  Meum  athamanticum,  the 
Meu  or  Bald  Money,  is  found  in  the  alpine  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  It  has  a 
setaceo-multifid  leaf,  and  yellowish,  powerfully- 
aromatic  flowers.  The  roots  of  M.  athamanticum 
and  M.  mutellina  are  aromatic  and  carminative. 
They  are  eaten  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  They 
enter  as  an  ingredient  into  Venice  treacle. 

me'-um  (2),  s.  [Hat.  neut.  sing,  of  meus—  mine.] 
Mine :  that  which  is  mine  or  belongs  to  me.  Only 
used  in  the  phrase  meum  and  tuum— my  property 
and  yours,  or  another’s ;  as,  He  does  not  make  any 
distinction  between  meum  and  tuum. 

*meute,  s.  [Low  Lat.  muta.]  A  mew  for  hawks. 
[Mew  (3),  s.] 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  *mawe,  s.  [A.  S.  mdew;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  meeuw;  Icel.  mdr;  Dan.  maage;  Sw. 
m&ke;  Ger.  m6we;  all  taken  from  the  cry  of  the 
bird.3  A  sea-mew,  a  gull. 

mew(ewasu)  (2),s.  [Mew  (2),  r.]  The  cry  of 
a  cat. 

“Td  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  meio." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (3),  *mewe,  *meuwe,  *mue,  s. 
[Fr.  mue= a  changing  or  molting  of  the  feathers, 
from  muer;  Lat.  muto=  to  change.] 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks  or  other  birds  while  molt¬ 
ing  ;  a  coop  for  fowls. 

“Italy,  Spain,  Artois,  and  now  of  late  France  itself, 
provides  nests,  and  perches,  and  mewes,  for  these  birds.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Quo  Vadis  t  §  23. 

2.  A  place  of  confinement;  an  inclosed  place. 

“  Forthcoming  from  her  darksome  mew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  V.  20. 

3.  A  den.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  14.) 

4.  PL:  [Mews.] 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (4),  s.  [Meum  (1).] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Meum  (q.  v.),  and  especially 
Meum  athamanticum. 
mew  (ew  asu)  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mew  (3),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change,  to  molt,  to  shed,  to  cast. 

“  The  king  has  mewed 

All  hisgray  beard.”  Ford:  Broken  Heart,  ii.  L 

2.  To  shut  up,  to  inclose,  to  confine. 

“I  suffered  in  your  absence,  mewed  up  here.” 

Beaum.  db  Fie t. :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  molt;  to  cast  or  shed  the 
feathers ;  hence,  to  change ;  to  assume  a  new  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“One  only  suit  to  his  back,  which  now  is  mewingt” 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  i. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  *maw,  *meaw,  v.  i.  [Of  im¬ 
itative  origin  ;  cf.  Pers.  maiv—tho  mewing  of  a  cat ; 
Wei.  mewian;  Ger.  miauen— to  mew.]  To  cry  as  a 

cat. 

♦mewe,  s.  [Mew  (3),  s.] 

In  mewe :  In  secret. 

♦mewes,  s.  pi.  [Mews.] 

*mew-et,  a.  [Mute.] 

mewl  (ew  as  u),  v.  i.  [Fr.  miauler .]  [Mew  (2), 
u.]  To  cry  or  squall  as  a  child. 

“  The  infant 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

mewl  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Mewl,  v.]  The  cry  or  squall 
of  a  child. 

mewl’-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  mewl,  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who  mewls,  cries,  or  squalls. 
mew§  (ewas  u),  *mewes,  s.pl.  [Mew  (3),  s.] 

1.  ( Orig .)  ;  The  royal  stables  in  London;  hence,  a 
place  where  carriage  horses  are  stabled  in  towns. 
{Eng.) 

“On  the  North  side  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the  royal 
stables,  called  from  the  original  use  of  the  buildings  on 
their  site,  the  mews.-  having  been  used  for  keeping  the 
king’s  falcons,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.” — 
Pennant:  London,  p.  151. 

2.  (A?  a  sing.) :  A  lane  or  alley  in  which  mews  or 
stables  are  situated. 

mex'-cal,  mex-l-cal,  s.  [Sp. ;  cf.  mezcla=mixt- 
ure ;  mezclar=to  mix.]  [Mescal.] 

Mex'-I-C?,n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mexico,  or  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 

Mexican  blue-jay,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  popular  name  for  (1)  Cyanocitta 
coronata,  and  (2)  C.  diademata,  the  latter  being 
probably  rather  a  variety  than  a  species. 

Mexican  brush-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Meleagris  mexicana. 


Mexican-lily,  a. 

Bot. :  Amaryllis  regince. 

Mexican-mugwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Artemisia  mexicana. 

Mexican  sub-region,  s. 

Geog.  &  Zoology:  A  comparatively  small  sub- 
region,  consisting  of  the  irregular  neck  of  land, 
about  1,800  miles  long,  which  connects  the  North 
and  South  American  continents. 

Mexican-tea,  s. 

Bot. :  Psoralea  glandulosa. 

Mexican  tiger-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Tigridia  pavonia. 

Mexican  tree-porcupine,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Sphingurus  mexicanus.  It  has  a  prehensile 
tail,  and  climbs  trees  with  great  ease. 
Mexican-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Meleagris  mexicana. 
mey'-mfi-§Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  where 
it  was  found.]  [See  def.] 

Min.:  A  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  mineral  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  alteration  of  scheelite  (q.  v.). 
Friable.  Specific  gravity,  3’80-4’5t;  composition, 
a  hydrated  tungstic  acid,  having  the  formula 
WO32HO.  Found,  with  wolfram  and  scheelite,  at 
Meymac,  Corr^ze,  France. 

*meynt,  pret.  <te  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Menge.]  Mingled, 
mixed. 

mez-cfil,  s.  [Mexcal.J 

me-zer -e-on,  me-zer’-e-um,  s.  [Fr.  m6z6reon; 
Sp.  mezereon,  from  Pers.  &  Arab,  mazrigoun .] 

Bot. :  Daphne  mezereum,  a  small  shrub  with  de¬ 
ciduous  obovate  or  spathulate  lanceolate  leaves; 
flowers  generally  in  threes;  silky-pink  or  white; 
very  fragrant.  Berries  red,  ovoid.  Acrid  and  poison¬ 
ous;  the  berries/are  cathartic;  the  leaves  used  as 
a  vesicant, 
mezereum-bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  mezereum.  It  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  toothache,  scrofula, 
skin  diseases,  and  syphilis,  and  externally  with 
mustard,  in  the  compound  mustard  liniment,  as  an 
irritant  and  vesicant.  An  ointment  is  made  of  it 
and  commonly  used  in  this  country. 

Inez'-  za-nine  (mez  as  metz),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital. 
mezzanino,  from  mezzo=  middle.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  low  window  occurring  in  attics  and 
entresols.  Sometimes  applied  to  an  entresol.  A 
mezzanine  story  is  a  half  story;  one  lower  than  the 
stories  above  and  below  it. 

2.  Theatrical: 

(1)  A  floor  between  the  stage  and  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  cellars  of  large  theaters,  from  which  floor 
the  short  scenes  and  traps  are  worked,  the  large 
scenes  going  down  through  openings  into  the  cellar. 
Hence  the  name,  from  being  midway  between  the 
stage  and  cellar  floor. 

(2)  The  space  beneath  the  stage,  between  it  and 
(1)  as  ground  floor  may  mean  either  the  floor  itself 
or  the  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

mez’-zo,  mez  -zfi  (mez  as  metz),  adv.  [Ital.] 
Music:  Half  or  medium,  as,  mezza  bravura,  semi 
bravura  style ;  mezzo  soprano,  a  voice  lower  in 
range  than  a  soprano  and  higher  than  a  contralto ; 
mezzo  tenore,  a  voice  of  tenor  quality  and  baritone 
range,  &c. 

mez-zo  ri-li-S-vd  (mez  as  metz),  s.  [Italian.] 

[Hale-eelief.] 

mez’-zo-tint  mez-zo-tin'-to  (mez  as  metz),s. 

[Ital.  mezzo=hal{  and  tinto= tint  (q.  v.).]  A  proc¬ 
ess  of  engraving  on  copper.  The  smooth  plate  is 
abraded  with  a  roughened  file-like  tool,  and  myriads 
of  tiny  points  are  raised  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  These  points  catch  and  hold  the  ink,  and  an 
impression  taken  from  a  plate  in  this  condition 
would  give  a  soft  velvety  mass  of  black  without 
variety  of  light  and  shade.  A  burnisher  is  next 
used  to  get  rid  of  the  raised  points  where  half  tones 
and  lights  are  wanted.  Sometimes  where  very 
brilliant  high  lights  are  required,  they  are  cut  away 
so  as  to  insure  a  smooth  surface  of  copper.  By 
means  of  this  burnishing  process,  all  gradations  of 
light  and  shade  are  obtained  from  the  white  of  the 
smooth  copper  to  the  black  of  the  roughened  plate. 
The  process  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

mez'-zo-tlnt-er  (mez  as  metz),  s.  [Eng.  mez¬ 
zotint ;  -er.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in 
mezzotinto  engraving. 

mez-zo-tin’-td  (mez  as  metz),  s.  [Ital.]  [Mez¬ 
zotint.]  « 

mez-zo-tln’-to,  mez'-zo-tlnt  (mez  as  metz), 
v.  t.  [Mezzotinto,  •■?.]  To  engrave  in  mezzotinto. 
M.  F.  [See  def.] 

Music:  Mezzo  forte.  [Mezzo.1 


M.  G.  [See  def.] 

Music:  An  abbreviation  of  main  gauche  (.Fr.)  — 
the  left  hand. 

mho,  8.  [Eng.  ohm  reversed.]  Elect.:  The  prac¬ 
tical  unit  of  conductance, 
mi,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  syllable  used  to  indicate  e,  the  third  note  in 
the  scale  of  c. 

2.  In  solmization  Mi  always  indicates  the  leading 
note. 

mi  bemol,  s.  The  note  e  flat, 
mi  bemol  majeur  or  mineur,  s.  The  key  of  e 
flat  major  or  minor. 

mi  contra  fa.  s.  The  name  given  by  the  old  con- 
trapuntists  to  the  tritone,  which  was  always  to  be 
avoided — “  mi  contra  fa  est  diabolus.” 

mi-a’-na  (1),  s.  [Gr.  miaind— to  stain.  {Agas¬ 
siz.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  group  Noctuina,  fam¬ 
ily  Apamidse.  It  contains  Miana  literosa,  the  Rosy 
Minor,  so  called  from  a  rosy  hue  with  which  its 
gray  fore  wings  are  tinged,  and  M.  furuncula. 
Ml-a'-nfi  (2),  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Persia,  province  Azerbijan. 
Miana-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  bug,  Argas  persicus,  the  puncture  of 
which  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  bed  bug. 

ml-ar’-gy-rlte,  s.  [Gr.  meicm=less,  and  argyros 
= silver;  Ger.  miargyrit .] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals, 
which  are  thick,  tabular,  or  short;  prismatic  in 
habit;  crystallization, monoclinic  :  hardness,  2-2’5 ; 
specific  gravity,  5’2-5’i;  luster,  submetallic;  color, 
iron-black,  but  in  thin  splinters  by  transmitted 
light,  a  deep  blood-red ;  streak,  dark-red ;  fracture, 
subconchoidal.  Composition:  Sulphur,  21’8;  anti¬ 
mony,  41*5 ;  silver,  36’7=100,  represented  by  the 
formula  AgS+Sb2Sg.  Found  associated  with  other 
silver  minerals  at  Freiberg,  Saxony;  Przibram, 
Bohemia,  and  other  silver-producing  localities, 
ml-as,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.] 

Zo6l.:  The  Malayan  name  of  the  Orang-outan,  in¬ 
troduced  into  zoological  literature  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace. 

“I  .  .  .  will  now  give  some  account  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  hunting  the  Orang-utan,  or  Mias,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  natives;  and,  as  this  name  is  short  and  easily  pro¬ 
nounced,  I  shall  generally  use  it  in  preference  to  Simia 
satyrus  or  Orang-utan.” — Malay  Archipelago  (1872),  p.  40. 

ml'-ask-Ite,  ml-fisc-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Miask 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  it  is  found.] 

Petrol. :  A  granular  slaty  rock  resembling  gran¬ 
ite,  but  having  the  quartz  replaced  by  eleeolite. 

ml-a§mj,  *ml-a§  -ma  (pi.  *ml-a§m§,  mi-a§  - 
mfi§,  mi-a§  -ma-ta),  s.  [Gr.  miasma  (genit.  mias- 
matos)= pollution,  stain,  from  miaind = to  stain; 
Fr.  miasme .]  The  effluvia  or  fine  particles  of  any 
putrefying  matter,  rising  and  floating  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  dangerous  to  health ;  noxious  exhala¬ 
tions,  emanations,  or  effluvia  ;  malaria  ;  infections 
substances  floating  in  the  air. 

mi-ag'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  miasm;  -al.]  Of  the  nature 
of  miasma  ;  containing  miasma  ;  miasmatic. 

ml-a§-mat-lc,  ml-a§-mat’-lc-fil,  adj.  [Greek 
miasma  (genit.  miasmatos) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic, 

- ical .]  Pertaining  to  miasma;  having  the  nature 
or  qualities  of  miasma, 
miasmatic  remittent-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  name  used  by  Tanner  ( Practice  of  Med. 
(ed.  7th),  i.  312)  for  remittent  fever.  He  calls  it  also 
malarial  remittent-fever,  denoting  that  it  originates 
from  miasma  or  malaria. 

ml-a§'-ma-tist,  s.  [Greek  miasma  (genit.  mias¬ 
matos)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
nature,  properties,  and  character  of  miasmatic 
exhalations ;  one  who  has  studied  and  understands 
the  character  of  miasmata. 

mI-a§-mor-0-gy,  s.  [Eng.  miasma,  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  miasmatic 
exhalations ;  the  science  of  miasmata. 

ml-as'-tor,  s.  [Gr.  miastor = a  guilty  wretch,  one 
who  brings  pollution  ;  miaino— to  stain,  to  defile.] 
Entom.:  A  remarkable  genus  of  the  dipterous 
family  Cecidomyidae,  created  in  1860  by  Dr.  Wagner, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Kasan.  The  larvae 
live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  develop  organs 
similar  to  ovaries,  in  which  larvae  are  produced; 
these,  having  literally  devoured  their  parents, 
break  out,  leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  skin. 
This  process  is  repeated  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring.  In  the  summer  the  last  generation 
undergo  a  change  to  the  pupa  state,  and  from  the 
pupa  perfect  males  and  females  emerge ;  the  latter, 
after  impregnation,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the 
larvae  produced  commence  a  fresh  series  of  organic' 
broods. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rflle,  full,  iry,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


miaul 
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micranthes 


miaul  (i  as  y),  v.  i.  [Fr.  miauler.]  To  cry  like 
a  cat;  to  mew. 

ml’-ca,  s.  [Lat.  mica=&  crumb ;  Fr. &  Sp.  mica. 
Not  related  to  Lat.  mico= to  shine,  to  glimmer.] 

Min.:  A  name  originally  given  to  the  shining, 
6caly  constituent  of  many  rocks  and  earths.  The 
great  diversity  of  chemical  composition  and  other 
characters  led  to  its  division  into  several  species, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  distinctive  crystal¬ 
lographic  and  chemical  characters.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  designate  a  group  of  minerals  having 
certain  characters  in  common,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  is  the  eminently  perfect  basal  cleav¬ 
age,  which  affords  very  thin,  tough,  and  shining 
laminae.  The  species  hitherto  distinguished  are, 
Phlogopite,  Lepidolite  and  Cryophyllite  (regarded 
as  orthorhombic) ;  Biotite  (hexagonal) ;  Lepidome- 


ml-ca-fl'-llte,  s.  [Micaphilite.] 

Mi -cg.il,  s.  [Heb.  Mikhah,  for  Mikhayahu= Who 
is  like  Jehovah?  Sept.  Gr.  Michaias.] 

1.  Script.  Biol. :  Various  persons  with  their  names 
spelled  Micah,  Michah  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  24,  25),  or 


mlshe,  *ml§li,  *mee9h,  *mlt$li,  mooch,  mouch, 

v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  mucer,  mucier,  muckier  (Fr.  musser)  — 
to  hide,  to  lurk  about.] 

1.  To  hide,  to  skulk,  to  retire  or  hide  from  notice. 
“  Straggle  up  and  down  the  country,  or  mich  in  corners 

_ ilv.*  o _ _  n-P+ho  Q+nta 
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Micha  (2  Sam.  ix.  12)  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes-  amongst  their  friends  idlely.”— Spenser:  View  of  the  State 
tament.  Specially:  (1)  A  priest  (Judges_  xvii.,  of  Ireland. 


xviii.)  believed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Moses, 
written  Manasseh  (xviii.  30).  (21  The  prophet 
called  Micah  the  Morasthite,  perhaps  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahab.  Morasthite  means  of 
Moresheth,  probably  Moresheth-gath  (Micah  i.  14). 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  him,  except  what 
may  be  gathered  from  his  prophecies. 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  sixth  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,”  i.  e.,  of  the  minor  prophetic 


lane  (hexagonal?);  Astrophyllite  and  Muscovite  books.  The  title  states  that  “  the  word  of  the  Lord 
(orthorhombic,  but  with  monoclinic  habit).  Tscher-  came  to  Micah  the  Morasthite  in  the  days  of 
mak,  who  has  recently  optically  investigated  this  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.” 
difficult  group  ot  minerals,  refers  them  all  to  the  The  visions  seen,  however,  were  concerning  Samaria 
monoclinic  system,  his  examinations  showing  that  and  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  will 
the  axis  of  elasticity  is  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  be  observed,  standing  before  that  of  the  two  (i.  1). 
normal  to  the  plane  of  cleavage.  Bauer  confirms  Jeremiah  attributes  at  least  the  prophecy  in  Micah 


these  results.  Tschermak  divides  the  micas  into 
two  groups — those  which  are  characterized  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  optic-axial  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  symmetry,  which  includes  Anomite,  Lepidolite, 


iff.  12  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18, 19). 
The  corruptions  of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two  are 
denounced ;  and  the  prophet  foretells  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  both  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (i.  5,  6;  iii. 


2.  To  play  the  truant.  {Local.) 

3.  To  be  guilty  of  anything  done  in  secret,  as  an 
illicit  amour,  &c. 

mi-^hel’-I-g.,  s.  [Named  after  Pietro  Antonio 
Micheli,  a  Florentine  botanist,  who  died  in  1757.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Magnoliace®,  tribe  Magnolie®. 
It  is  akin  to  Magnolia,  but  has  axillary  flowers, 
lesser  carpels,  and  more  numerous  ovules.  Michel- 
ia  champaca  or  Tsjampac  is  the  Champaca  (q.  v.). 
All  parts  of  it  are  strongly  stimulant.  _  The  bitter 
aromatic  bark  has  been  used  in  low  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  guaiacum.  The 
bark  of  M.  montana  has  properties  like  cascarilla- 
bark,  but  is  less  bitter.  That  of  M.  gracilis  has 
a  strong  smell  of  camphor.  M.  doltsopa,  a  tree 
growing  in  Nepaul,  has  fragrant  wood  much  used 
in  that  country  for  building. 

mlfh-el-In’-I-g.,  s.  [Latinized  from  a  French 
proper  name,  Michel.'] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals,  from  the 


Muscovite,  Paragonite,  and  Margarite;  and  those  8-12) ;  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10) :  the  world-  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  The  coral 
which  have  the  optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  the  wide  spiritual  influence  to  be  ultimately  exercised  lum  is  very  like  that .of  Favosites,  but  the  epitheca 
plane  of  symmetry,  and  which  embraces  Meroxene,  by  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  and  the  rise  of  a  ruler  to  be  is  often  furnished  with  root-like  prolongations,  the 
Lepidomelane,  Phlogopite,  and  Zinnwaldite..  Ram-  born  in  Bethlehem,  “whose  goings  forth  have  been  tabulse  arched,  and  the  mural  pores  very  lrregu- 
melsberg,  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  investigation  from  of  old,  from  everlasting”  (v.  1,  2).  The  most  larly  distributed. 

of  this  group,  divides  them  into  the  alkali  micas,  natural  division  of  the  book  is  into  three  sections,  —YeV-er  *meech'-er  *much-are  s.  [English 
magnesium  mica,  iron-magnesium  mica,  lithium-  ch.  i.-ii.,  iii.-v.,  and  vi.-vii,  each  beginning  with  a  “iuV'  =knlks  or  hides  out 

iron  mica,  and  barium  mica.  The  species  and  formula  cafiing  on  the  people  to  hear  (i.  2t  iii.  1,  mich;rer.]  One  who  miches,  skulks,  ot  maes  out 


(See  these 


varieties 

Anomite, _ - , - — 

lorite,  Fuchsite,  Haughtonite,  Lepidolite,  Lopi- 
domelane,  Margarite,  Margarodite,  Mei 
covite.  Oellacherite,  Paragonite,  Phenj 
pite,  Diderophyllite,  and  Zinnwaldite. 
words.) 

mica-basalt,  s. 

Petrol.:  Any  basalt  rich  in  mica,  those  of  the 
normal  type  having  it  only  in  small  quantity,  and 
as  a  mere  accessory. 

mica-chlorite,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Ripidolite  (q.v.). 

mica-schist,  micaceous-schist,  mica-slate, s. 

Geol.  &  Petrol.:  A  slaty  metamorphic  rock  com¬ 
posed  of  mica  and  quartz.  The  mica  is  usually 
muscovite  (potash  mica),  though  sometimes  it  is 
biolite  (magnesian  mica).  The  rock  usually  splits 
along  the  micaceous  folia.  Occasionally  mica 
seems  to  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock. 
Next  to  gneiss,  mica-schist  is  the  most  common 
metamorphic  rock.  It  sometimes  passes  gradually 
into  others  of  the  same  series.  The  addition  of 
felspar  making  it  become  gneiss,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  quartz  with  an  increase  of  chlorite 
makes  it  chlorite  schist.  Sorby  has  seen  traces  of 
ripple  rocks .  V arious  imbedded  minerals  occur,  as 
quartz,  garnet,  &c. 

mica-syenite,  s. 


i  belonging  to  this  important  group  are  vi.  1) .  Passages  in  Micali  resemble  others  in  isaiah 
,  Astrophyllite,  Biotite,  Cryophyllite,  Euch-  (cf.  Micah  iv.  1-5  with  Isa.  ii.  1-5).  Micah  is  quoted 
'nffhoito  HAncbfrmi  i.A.  T.enidolite.  Lem*  r,.  fn  ,n  Motf.  ii  -  A  v,  35,  36 ;  Mark  xiii.  12 ; 


or  alluded  to  in  Matt.  ii.  5,  6,  x. 

Luke  xii.  53 ;  John  vii.  42.  The  canonical  authority 
of  the  book  has  never  been  doubted. 

ml-ca-phi'-lite,  mi-ca-fi'-llte,  ml-ca-phyr- 
llte,  s.  [From  Eng.  mica!  Gr.  philos— friend,  and 
guff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Andalusite  (q.v.). 
ml-ca-phyl'-lite,  s.  [MicAtHiLrrE.] 
mi'-ca-relle,  mi-ca-rel'-llte,  s.  [Eng.  mica; 
suff.  -relle,  -rellite  {Min.).] 

Mineralogy:  ....  , 

1.  A  name  used  to  designate  the  original  mineral 
(which  is  at  present  unknown)  from  which  the 
pinite  of  Stolpen,  near  Neustadt,  was  derived. 

2.  The  mica  which  is  pseudomorphous  after  scap- 
olite  from  Arendal,  Norway.  Color,  greenish-white ; 
hardness,  2-3 ;  specific  gravity,  2’833.  It  is  a  potash 
mica,  containing  from  5‘7  to  6‘7  per  cent.  Occurs 
imbedded  in  quartz. 

ml-cg.-rel’-lite,  s.  [Micarelle.] 
mi 9 e,s.  pi.  [Mouse.] 

*mice-eyed,  a.  Keen-eyed. 

“A  legion  of  mice-eyed  decipherers.” — Basket  lenten 
Stuffe. 

mi9h,  v.  i.  [Miche.] 

mi'-chael,  s.  [See  def.]n  A  fine  variety  of  sweet 


Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase,  some-  orange,  from  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
times  more  or  less  plagioclastic  felspar,^  biaxial  Azores, 
magnesian  mica,  hornblende, 


u^a,  - - - -  occasionally  with 

augite,  &c.  Occurs  in  veins  or  dykes,  chieliy  in 
•Calabria.  {Rutley.) 

*mica-trap,s. 

Petrol.:  A  name  of  a  volcanic  rock,  now  distin¬ 
guished  into  two,  viz.,  Minette  and  Kersantite 
?q-  v.). 

ml-ca-ce-o-  (ce  as  she),  pref.  [Micaceous.] 
fmicaceo-calcareous,  a.  Calcareous  with  mica 
in  layers.  .  r_ 

ml-ca’-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  mi-ca-cious,  a.  [Eng. 
mic{a):  - aceous .]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  mica;  containing  or  resembling  mica;  hence, 
sparkling.  ;  .  ,  _ 

“The  sparkling  or  micacious  [style]  possessed  by  ±laz- 
litt.”— Southey:  The  Doctor,  interch.  xxn. 

micaceous-felstone,  s.  A  felstone  having  much 
mfoa  in  its  composition.  It  closely  approaches 
some  of  the  fine-grained  granite, 
micaceous  iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  haematite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
thin  tables  or  as  aggregated  folia,  mica-like. 

tmicaceous-rocks,  s.  pi.  .  Rocks  having  mica  in 
layers,  or  interspersed — as  mica-schist  and  gneiss. 

micaceous-sandstone,  s. 

Petrol.  &  Geol.:  Sandstone  with  thin. silvery 


Azores. 

ml’-chael-ite,  subst.  [Named  from  St.  Michael, 
Azores,  where  it  was  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (q.v.),  occur¬ 
ring  as  capillary  or  filiform  snow-white  incrusta¬ 
tions  ;  somewhat  pearly  in  luster. 

Mich  -ael-mgs,  *  Mich-el-messe,  *  Mych-el- 
messe  s.  [From  the  proper  name  Michael ;  h  r. 
Michel',  from  Heb.  Mikhael= Who  is  like  unto  God  7 
Eng.  -mas,  -messe ;  A.  S.  mcesse=mass  ( q.  v.) .]  . 

1.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  which 
is  celebrated  on  September  29th. 

2.  Autumn. 

Michaelmas-daisy,  s. 

Botany  and  Horticulture: 

1.  A  gardener’s  name  for  Aster  tradescanti  and 
other  species  of  Aster. 

2.  Aster  trifolium,  the  Sea  Starwort. 

Michaelmas  head-court,  s.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  freeholders  and  commissioners  of  supply 
of  a  Scottish  county,  held  at  Michaelmas,  for  vari¬ 
ous  county  purposes. 


of  sight ;  a  truant,  a  petty  thief,  a  pilferer. 

“Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher,  and 
eat  blackberries?” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*mi9h'-er-y,  *mich-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  mich;  - ery .] 
Theft,  thieving,  pilfering. 

Ml9h'-i-gan,  s.  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Nicknamed  “Wolverine  State.”  Name 
is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying  Lake  Country.  First 
white  settlement  within  limits  of  state,  Sault.  Ste. 
Marie,  1668;  organized  as  territory  1805;  admitted 
1837.  Thirteenth  state  to  enter  Union.  Received 
upper  peninsula  as  compensation  for  disputed 
territory  same  year.  Union  soldiers  furnished, 
87,364.  Many  colleges  and  efficient  public  schools ; 
school  age  5  to  20  years.  Climate:  Temperature 
averages  at  Detroit,  winter  30°,  summer  70° ;  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  winter  23°,  summer  65°.  Rainfall 
at  Detroit  30  inches,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  24  inches. 
Health  excellent. 

ml9h’-Ing,  *mee9h’-lng,  a.  [Miche.]  Skulking; 
keeping  out  of  sight ;  mean. 

“Sure  she  has  some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house.” — 
Beaum.  &  Flet.z  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

mic’-kle,  *mich-el,  *mik-el,  *moch-el,  *much- 
el,  *muc-kle,  *muk-el,  a.  [A.  S.  mycel,  micel; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  mikill,  mykill ;  Goth,  mikils ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  michel;  O.  H.  Ger.  mikil;  Gr.  megalos- great.] 
Much,  great.  [Much.] 

“It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  12. 

mi-co'-nl-?,,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  D.  Micon,  a 
Spanish  physician  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Miconese. 
The  fruit  of  Miconia  longifolia  is  used  in  tropical 
America  for  dyeing  black,  and  that  o*  M.  tinctoria 
for  dyeing  yellow. 

ml-cS-nl-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  miconi(a); 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.-ece.J 

Bot. :  A  sub- tribe  of  Melastomaceee,  tribe  Melasto- 
mese. 

micr-,  pref.  [Micro-.] 

ml-crg,-ba’-9l-g,  s.  [Pref.  micr -,  and  Gr.  abax 
(genit.  abakos)  =  a  slab,  a  board.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  AporoseZoantharia,  of  the 
family  Fungidse,  from  the  Cretaceous  series.  There 
is  no  epitheca,  and  the  basal  wall  is  perforated. 

mi-crg-can’-thus,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Lat. 
acanthus,  from  Gr.  akantha=a.  spine,  a  prickle.] 

Ichthy. :  An  African  genus  of  Acanthopterygian 
fishes,  family  Labyrinthici.  It  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Ogoon6. 
{Giinther.) 

ml-cran'-drg,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  anSr 


Petrol  (K  Cr eot.:  iviua..  An orthite-like  mineral  grouped  by  Dana 

•nli tes  of  mica  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  with  muromontite  (q;  v.).  It  appears  to  be  a.sili- 
nlanes  of  stratification,  making  the  rock  slaty It  cate  of  lanthanum,  dKlymmm,  cenumj  hme,  zu?,°* 
Eo^fnrmed  under  running  water,  and  is  occasion-  nia,  glucina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  a  little 
ally  ripple-marked  and  sun-cracked.  ( Lyell .)  alumina.  Found  with  melinophane  near  Brevig, 

micaceous-schist,  s.  [Mica-schist.] 


Michaelmas-term,  s.  . 

Fna  Law:  A  term  of  court  beginning  oh  the  2d  (genit.  andros)— a  man.J  .,  n 

■ul  ending  on  the  25th  of  November.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Crotone®. 

mp-chael-s6n-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Michaelson,  Micrandra  siphpnotdes^  and  M,t  mi w,  natives  of 

ho  analyzed  it ;  suu. -ffe  (Min.).] 


who 

Min. 


Norway. 


the  regions  bordering  the  Rio  Negro,  furnish  part 
of  the  Para  caoutchouc;  it  is  their  inspissated 
milky  juice. 

mi-cran'-the§,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  anthos= 
a  flower.]  ^  _ 

Bot.  A  sub-genus  of  Saxifraga.  The  flowers  are 
in  dense  cymes,  and  the  petals  white. 


bfiil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  8hau-  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


micraster 
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micromeria 


ml  -eras ’-ter,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  aster = a 
star.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinodea,  family  Spatan- 
gidee.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Chalk  beds. 

ml-cras’-ttir,  s.  [Pref  .micr-,  and  Lat.  aster = a 
kind  of  hawk.J 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  family  Fal- 
conidae.  Micrastur  semitorquatus  is  the  Harrier 
Hawk — a  connecting-link  between  the  harriers  and 
the  goshawks.  It  inhabits  forests  in  Mexico. 

ml-cra-the'-ne,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  Athene 
=the  goddess  Minerva,  to  whom  the  owl  was  sa¬ 
cred.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Strigidee  erected  by  Coues.  It 
has  but  one  species,  Micrathene  whitneyi,  the 
smallest  owl  known.  Length  about  six  inches, 
wing-expanse  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
Above,  grayish  olive-brown,  with  pale  rusty  spots, 
whitish  nuchal  collar.  Beneath,  white,  with  large 
rusty  blotches.  Habitat,  Colorado  and  Western 
Mexico. 

ml-cro-,  pref.  [Gr.  mifcros=dittle,  small.] 

1.  A  prefix  denoting  smallness  or  littleness. 

2.  Among  electricians  and  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system, 
division  by  a  million. 

micro-lepidoptera,  s.  pi.  A  division  of  the 
Lepidoptera  with  regard  to  size ;  it  is  of  little  or  no 
scientific  value. 

ml'-crobe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  mikros— small,  and 
btos=life.] 

Biol. :  A  term  proposed  by  S6dillot,  in  1878,  for 
any  minute  organism,  vegetable  or  animal.  Mi¬ 
crobes,  collectively,  are  equivalent  to  the  Micro- 
zymes  (q.  v.)  of  B6champ. 

“  Wo  shall  make  use  of  the  term  microbe  as  the  general 
designation  of  all  the  minute  organized  beings  which  are 
found  on  the  borderland  between  animals  and  plants.” — 
E.  L.  Trouessart:  Microbes,  Ferments,  and  Moulds,  p.  6. 

ml-cro-br om  -Ite ,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  bromite  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  embolite  (q.  v.),  containing  a 
siaall  amount  of  bromide  compared  with  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver.  [Megabeomite.] 
mi-cro-qe-phal'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
cephalic .] 

Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  below  1,350  cubic  centimeters. 

ml-cro-qeph’-u-lous,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
cephalous .]  Having  a  small  or  imperfectly-devel¬ 
oped  head ;  hence,  deficient  in  intellect. 

ml-cr o-chlr-op  -ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.,  &c..  chiroptera.] 

Zo&l.:  A  name  proposed  by  Dobson  for  a  sub¬ 
order  of  Bats.  [Insectivoea,  (2).] 
mI-cr6-chr6-nom-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  chronometer  (q.  v.).]  A  micronometer  (q.  v.). 

mi’-cro-clase,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  klasis= 
cleavage:  Ger.  mikroklas.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Wiik  to  a  potash-soda 
felspar,  from  the  St.  Gotthard,  Switzerland.  Crys¬ 
tallization  triclinic.  Found  inter-crystallized  with 
orthoclase  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  albite 
with  microcline. 

ml  -cro-cllne,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  klino= to 
bend,  to  incline ;  Ger.  mikroklin.] 

Min. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Breithaupt.  to 
a  felspar  which  gave  the  angle  of  90°  22’  to  90°  23' 
between  the  two  cleavage  planes  instead  of  90°.  Des 
Cloizeaux  has  referred  this  felspar,  however,  to 
orthoclase,  but  has  adopted  the  name  for  a  new 
species  of  felspar,  having  the  following  charac¬ 
ters:  Crystallization  triclinic,  with  polysynthetic 
twinning.  A  section  cut  parallel  with  the  base 
shows  a  peculiar  reticulated  structure,  due  to  the 
regular  intergrowth  of  twin  lamellae ;  it  incloses 
irregular  bands  of  albite.  Composition:  Silica, 
64*30;  alumina,  19*70 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0*74 ; 
potash,  15*60 ;  soda,  0*48;  loss  on  ignition,  0*35= 
101*17 ;  represented  by  the  formula,  K^AySifiOie. 
A  large  part  of  felspar,  hitherto  regarded  as  ortho- 
■clase,  is  included  in  this  species,  as  also  much  of 
the  amazonstone  and  chesterlite  (q.  v.). 

ml-cro-coc'-ql,  s.  pi.  Plural  of  Micrococcus 
(q.  v.).  When  occurring  in  bunches  they  are  called 
Staphylococci ;  when  united  in  couples,  Diplococci; 
when  in  chains  or  chaplets,  Streptococci.  See  these 
names.  [Bactebium.] 

I  ml-cro-coc  -cus,  subst.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
\kokkos=a.  berry.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Schizomycetes.  distinguished  by 
[the  minute  organisms  being  globular  instead  of 
linear.  The  species  have  been  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  Chromogenous ;  (2)  Zymogenous,  pro¬ 
ducing  various  kinds  of  fermentation;  and  (3) 
Pathogenous,  or  those  producing  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.  ( Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

(a)  An  individual  of  the  above  genus ;  any  spher¬ 
ical  bacterimn. 

mI'-cro-c5§m,  s.  [Fr.  microcosme,  from  Latin 
microcosmos,  from  Gr.  mikrokosmos— a  little  world, 
from  mikros= small,  and  kosmos= a  world.] 


*1.  A  little  world  or  cosmos;  a  term  fancifully 
applied  to  man,  as  supposed  to  be  an  epitome  of 
the  macrocosm  or  universe.  It  was  so  used  by  Par¬ 
acelsus. 

“  There  were  some  also,  that  stayed  not  here;  but  went 
further,  and  held,  that  if  the  spirit  of  man  (whom  they 
call  the  microcosm)  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  by  strong  imaginations  and  beliefs,  it  might  com¬ 
mand  nature.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  900. 

2.  A  little  community  or  society. 

mI-cro-co§'-mIc,  mI-cr6-co§-mIc-al,  a.  [Eng. 

microcosm;  -ic,  - ical. ]  Pertaining  to  man  or  the 
microcosm. 

“This  opinion  confirmed  would  much  advance  the  mi- 
crocosmical  conceit.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

microcosmic-salt,  s. 

Chemistry:  (NH^NaHPCfi’t^O.  Ammoniosodic 
phosphate,  used  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  experiments. 
[Stebcoeite.] 

mI-cr6-co§-mog'-ru-phy,  s.  [Gr.  mikrokosmos 
=a  microcosm,  and  grap ho— to  write,  to  describe.] 
The  description  of  man  as  a  microcosm, 
ml-cro-cous'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 

( a)coustic .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Serving  to  increase  small  or  indis¬ 
tinct  sounds ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  microcoustic. 
[B.] 

B.  As  subst. :  An  aural  instrument  for  collecting 
sounds  for  the  partially  deaf;  an  auricle  or  speak¬ 
ing-trumpet. 

ml-cro-crlth,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  crith 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
nn-cro-crys'-tal-llne,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  crystalline.'] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Rosenbusch  to  the 
parts  of  porphyritic  ground-matter  which  are  aggre¬ 
gates  of  elements  mineralogically  recognizable.  It 
is  opposed  to  cryptocrystalline,  in  which  they  are 
unrecognizable. 

ml-cro-der’-ma-tous,  adj.  [Gr.  mikros— small, 
and  derma  (genit.  dermatos)  =  the  skin.] 

Pathol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  minute 
portions  of  skin. 

mi-cro-dis-ciis,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  diskos 
=a  disc.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Agnos- 
tidse  (sometimes  referred  tb  the  Trinucleidte) ,  from 
the  Ujiper  Cambrian.  There  are  no  facial  sutures 
or  eyes  ;  four  body  rings  are  present,  and  the  tail  is 
segmented. 

ml  -cro  don,  subst.  [Pref .micr-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  teeth,  believed  to  be¬ 
long  to  Pycnodont  fishes.  Prof.  Morris,  in  1854, 
enumerated  three  species  from  the  Chalk  and  one 
from  the  Purbeck  beds, 
ml-cro-don’-ta,  s.  [Miceodon.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Notodontidse. 
Microdonta  bicolora,  a  snow-wtiite  moth,  with 
orange  spots  on  the  fore  wings. 

ml-cro-f  ar’-ad,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
farad.] 

Electro-magnetics :  The  millionth  part  of  a  farad. 
The  farad  being  too  large  for  practical  purposes, 
the  microfarad  is  employed  in  its  room. 

ml-cro-f  el'-slte,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  En g.f el- 
site.] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Rosenbusch  to  a  col¬ 
orless,  grayish,  or  brownish  substance,  made  up  of 
minute  scales  or  fibers  found  at  the  bases  of  some 
porphyries. 

ml-cro-f  el-slt -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  microfelsit(e) ; 
suff .  -ic.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  micro- 
felsite. 

microfelsitic-basis,  s. 

Petrol.:  An  alternative  name  given  by  Rosen¬ 
busch  to  microfelsite  (q.  v.). 
microfelsitic-matter,  s. 

Petrol.:  Matter  consisting  of  microfelsite  (q.  v.). 
ml-cr  6-gas -ter,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  andGr.  gaster 
=the  belly.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Entomophaga,  family  Ichneu- 
monidae.  Microgaster  glomeratus  is  parasitic  on 
the  caterpillars  of  the  common  white  butterfly. 
The  larvae  burst  forth  from  the  body  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar  when  it  is  ready  to  change,  and  form  round 
its  empty  skin  a  little  heap  of  yellowish  cocoons. 

ml-cro-ge-o-lo&’-I-CUl,  a.  [Eng.  microgeolog(y )  ,* 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  microgeology ;  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  relation  to  geol¬ 
ogy. 

mi-cr6-ge-ol-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
geology  (q.  v.).]  That  department  of  the  science  of 
geology  whose  facts  are  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
the  microscope. 


ml-cro-glos  -sus,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  glOssa 
=a  tongue.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psittacidae,  from  the  Papuan 
district  and  North  Australia.  John  Macgillivray 
( Voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake,  i.  321)  speaks  of  the 
Microglossus  aterrimus  as  “an  enormous  black 
parrot  with  crimson  cheeks.  At  Cape  York  it  feeds 
upon  the  cabbage  of  various  palms,  stripping  down 
the  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  with  its  power¬ 
ful,  acutely-hooked  upper  mandible.”  It  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Black  Cockatoo.  An  excellent 
detailed  description  of  the  bird  has  been  given  by 
A.  R.  WaHace. 

ml  - cr6-graph,  subst.  [Gr.  mikros  =  small,  and 
grapho= to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument  for  exe¬ 
cuting  extremely  minute  writing  and  engraving; 
its  general  principle  is  that  of  the  pantograph. 

ml-crog'-ra  pher,  s.  [Eng.  micrograph;  -er.} 
One  versed  or  skilled  in  micrography. 

ml-cro-graph  -Ic.  a.  [Eng  micrngraph(y) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  micrography. 

ml-cro-graph'-o-phone,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  graphophone .]  A  form  of  graphophone  for 
reproducing  sounds  of  exceeding  faintness. 

ml-cro'g  -r?l-phy,  s.  [English  micrograph ;  -?/.] 
The  description  of  things  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

ml-cro-hl  -er-ax,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Greek 
hiera%= a  hawk,  a  falcon)] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Falconidse,  sub-family  Fal- 
coninse.  It  contains  the  Falconets.  [Falconet.] 


ml-crohm,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Eng.,  &c .,  ohm 
(q.v.).] 

Electricity :  The  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 
ml-crol  -9,-bIs,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  labis= 
a  pair  of  pincers.] 

Palceont. :  A  carboniferous  genus  of  Arachnida ; 
it  is  believed  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
Pseudoscorpionidee  (q.  v.). 


ml-cro-lse'-na,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  lenos= 
wool ;  so  called  from  the  small,  woolly  flower-stalk.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Byttneriaceee.  The  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  bark  of  Microlcena  spectabilis  is  suitable  for 
cordage. 

2.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeee. 


ml-cr6-les  -te§,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  lestes 
a  pirate,  a  buccaneer;  lesteuo=to  be  a  robber  or 
pirate.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  founded  on  the  remains  of 
Microlestes  antiquus,  the  earliest  known  mammal. 
Only  a  few  teeth  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  “  The 
earliest  horizon  on  which  Microlestes  is  found  is  in 
a  bone-bed  in  the  Keuper  [Upper  Trias]  of  Wfirtem- 
berg;  but  it  has  also  been  detected  in  the  higher 
Rhsetic  beds.”  ( Nicholson .)  It  is  impossible  to- 
decide  whether  Microlestes  was  placental  or  mar¬ 
supial.  Most  probably  it  was  marsupial;  and  it 
appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  recent  Australian 
Banded  Ant-eater.  [Maceofus,  Myemecobius.] 
mi’-cro-llte,  s.  [Gr.  mifcros=small,  and  lithos= 
a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  exceedingly  small 
octahedral  crystals,  hence  the  name.  It  has  lately 
been  found  in  well-defined  crystals  up  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  larger  imperfect  ones 
up  to  4  lbs.  in  weight.  Crystallization,  isometric  ; 
hardness, 6;  specific  gravity,  5*656 ;  luster,  resinous  ; 
color,  wax-yellow  to  brown  ;  streak,  pale  ocherous 
yellow ;  fracture,  conchoidal :  brittle.  Composi¬ 
tion:  A  columbo-tantalate  of  lime,  with  some 
glucina,  oxide  of  tin,  magnesia,  sesquioxide  of  ura¬ 
nium,  yttria,  fluorine,  <fcc.  Probable  formula 
3(Ca2Tao07)-|-CbOF3.  Found  with  albite,  &c.,  at 
Chesterfield,  Massachusetts;  UtO,  Sweden;  and  at 
the  mica  mines,  Amelia  County,  Virginia. 

ml’-§r8-lltll,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  lithos=a. 
stone.] 

Crystallography :  Microscopic  stony  bodies  ren¬ 
dering  the  material  of  which  they  are  in  large 
measure  composed  all  but  crystalline. 


ml-cro-llth  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  lithic.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  small  stones. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  a  particular  style 
of  funeral  monuments,  in  which  extremely  small 
stones  are  used.  They  are  nearly  always  squared  or 
hewn,  and  the  builders  sought  to  produce  effect  by 
construction,  not  by  the  exhibition  of  mere  force. 


ml-crol  -8:  gy,  s.  [Gr.  mikros^ small,  and  logos. 
=a  word,  a  discourse.] 

.  1-  Lit. :  Micrography;  that  part  of  science  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

*2.  Fig. :  Undue  attention  to  insignificant  or  un¬ 
important  matters;  minuteness  about  words  . 

mi-cr6-mer -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  meria 
=apart.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melisseae.  Micro¬ 
meria  capitella,  a  small  plant  growing  in  the  Neel, 
gherry  HiHs,  the  Western  Ghauts,  &c.,  has  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  Peppermint. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t„ 
or.  w'ore.  wolf,  wSrk,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cOr,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  au  =  kw. 


micrometer 
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microscopic 


nil  crom  -e-ter,  subst.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
Pieter .J  An  instrument  used  with  a  telescope  or 
microscope  to  measure  small  distances,  or  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameters  of  objects  which  subtend  very 
small  angles.  Micrometers  are  variously  con- 
s  true  ted.  The  field  of  the  telescope  may  be  pro- 
vided  with  a  graduated  scale,  or  a  metallic  ring,  or 
a  diaphragm  having  parallel  and  intersecting  spi¬ 
der-lines  or  fine  wires.  The  micrometer  with  a 

fraduated  scale  is  used  for  measuring  distances  bv 
irect  comparison. 

IT  See  also  Double-image  micrometer,  double-re- 
fraction  micrometer ,  l inear -micrometer,  position- 
micrometer,  ring  -  micrometer ,  scale  -  micrometer. 

[Filar.] 

micrometer-balance,  s.  A  balance  for  ascer¬ 
taining  minute  differences  in  weight. 

micrometer-microscope,  s.  An  instrument  used 
for  reading  and  subdividing  the  divisions  of  large 
astronomical  and  geodetical  instruments. 

micrometer-screw,  subst.  A  screw  attached  to 
optical  and  mathematical  instruments  as  a  means 
for  exact  measurement  of  very  small  angles.  The 
great  space  through  which  the  lever  of  the  screw 
passes,  in  comparison  with  the  longitudinal  motion 
due  to  the  pitch,  affords  the  means  for  a  positive 
motion  which  is  imperceptible  on  the  object  moved, 
though  appreciable  in  its  results.  If  the  thread  of 
a  micrometer-screw  in  an  instrument  has  50  threads 
to  an  inch,  and  carries  a  pointer  which  traverses  a 
graduated  circle  divided  into  20  equal  parts,  the 
revolution  of  the  micrometer-screw  for  a  distance 
equal  to  one  of  the  divisionswill  move  the  object  to 
which  the  screw  is  attached  xisbis  of  an  inch  ;  that 
is,  20  X  50=1,000. 

mi-cro-met'-ric,  ml-cro  met  -ric-al,  a.  [Eng. 

micrometer ;  -ic,  - ical. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
micrometer ;  as,  micrometric  measurements. 

ml-cro-met'-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  micrometric - 
al;  -ly.]  By  means  of  a  micrometer. 

ml-crom'-e-trjf,  s.  [Eng.  micrometer ;  -y.]  The 
act  or  art  of  measuring  minute  objects  or  distances 
by  means  of  a  micrometer. 

ml-cro-mys,  subst.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  mys 
=a  mouse.] 

ZoGl.:  A  genus  of  Murid®,  constructed  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Harvest  Mouse  (q.  v.). 

mlc'-ron,  subst.  [Gr.  mikros= small.]  A  unit  of 
length.  It  is  one-millionth  of  a  meter  or  four  one- 
hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

ml-cro-nl  -sus,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Lat.  Nisus; 
Gr.  Nisos=a  king  of  Megara,  fabled  to  have  been 
charged  into  a  sparrow-hawk.  (Ovid:  Met.  viii.  8, 
sqq.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Falconid®,  sub-family  Accipi- 
trinae  (q.  v.).]  Micronisus  badius  is  the  Shikra, 
found  in  India,  where  it  is  trained  for  purposes  of 
falconry. 

ml-cro-nom -e-ter,  s.  [A  contraction  of  micro¬ 
chronometer  (q.  v.).]  A  species  of  watch  intended 
for  measuring  short  intervals  of  time,  as  the  flight 
of  a  projectile,  &c.  After  being  wound  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  is  set  in  motion  by  pressing  a 
spring  with  the  finger,  upon  withdrawing  which  it 
is  instantaneously  stopped. 

mi-crS-pan-to-graph,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  pantograph  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  invented 
in  1852  by  Mr.  Peters,  an  English  banker  and  micros- 
copist,  for  minute  writing.  By  means  of  it  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  containing  223  letters  (amen  being 
omitted),  has  been  written  on  glass  within  the 
space  of  3 vinm  of  a  square  inch. 

ml-croph  -o-lls,  s.  [Pref. -micro-,  and  Gr.  pholis 
=a  horny  scale.]  . 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrmthodonts,  family 
Brachyopina.  It  was  founded  by  Huxley  on  re¬ 
mains  from  the  Karoo-bed  at  the  foot  of  Rhenoster- 
berg,  South  Africa.  He  called  the  single  species 
Micropholis  stowii,  after  its  discoverer.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.Soc.,  xv.  642-49.) 

ml'-crd-phone,  s.  [Gr.  mikros= small,  and  phone 
=sound;  French  microphone .]  An  instrument  for 
increasing  the  intensity  of  low  sounds  by  communi¬ 
cating  their  vibrations  to  a  more  sonorous  body 
which  emits  a  more  audible  sound.  It  is  variously 
constructed,  the  most  usual  method  being  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal  held  loosely  between  two  other 
pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  affected  by  the 
slightest  vibrations  conveyed  to  it  by  the  air  or  any 
other  medium.  The  two  external  pieces  are  placed 
in  connection  with  a  telephone,  and,  when  the  ear 
is  placed  at  the  ear-piece  of  the  telephone,  the 
slightest  sound  on  the  wooden  support  of  the  micro 
phone  is  so  magnified  that  even  the  tread  of  a  fly 
appears  as  loud  as  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  [Tele¬ 
phone.] 

mI-cr6-phon'-ics,8.  [Microphone.]  The  science 
or  art  of  augmenting  weak  or  small  sounds. 

ml-croph  -6-nous,  a.  [Eng.  microphon(e)  ;  -oms.] 
Having  the  property  or  power  of  augmenting  weak 
sounds ;  microcoustic. 


♦ml-croph  -6-nj),  s.  [Microphone.]  Weakness 
of  voice. 

ml-cro-pho-tog’-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng. photography  (q.  v.).]  A  photographic  process 
by  which  an  object  is  reduced  in  size,  while  its 
exact  form  is  retained.  By  means  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  letters  can  be  reduced  to  a  minute  space,  and 
afterward  either  enlarged  by  photography  or  read 
with  a  microscope.  Practical  use  of  the  process 
was  made  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  in  order 
to  communicate  with  those  inside  that  city  by 
means  of  messages  conveyed  by  carrier-pigeons,  the 
transcript  being  taken  on  paper  of  extreme  thin¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  pigeons  were  able  to  carry  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  messages. 

mi-croph-thaT-mi-a,  ml-croph’-thal-m^,  s. 

[Pref.  micr(o)-,  and  Eng .  ophthalmia,  *ophthalmy.] 

Pathol. :  A  morbid  smallness  of  the  eye. 

ml-cro-phyl'-llte,  s.  [Gr.  mikros =little,  and 

phyllon—a  leaf;  Ger.  mikrophyllit.] 

Min.:  One  of  two  indeterminable  minerals  in¬ 
closed  in  labradorite.  [Microplakite.]  It  occurs 
in  crystalline  scales  from  '05  to  'I  mm.  in  length. 

ml-croph '-yl-lous,  a.  [Pref.  micro- ;  Gr.  phyllon 
=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  small  leaves. 

ml  -cr6-phyte,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  phyton 
=a  plant.]  A  microscopic  plant,  especially  one 
parasitic  in  its  habits. 


mi-cro-plak  -ite,  s.  [Gr.  mikros  =  little ;  plax 
(genit.  plakos)  =flat,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  minute  rectan¬ 
gular  tables,  inclosed  in  labradorite  (q.  v.).  Color 
by  transmitted  light  grayish-yellow  to  brownish,  by 
reflected  light  reddish-green  to  green  and  blue. 
The  nature  of  these  tables  is  yet  uncertain,  but 
most  of  their  characters  resemble  those  of  magnet¬ 
ite  (q.  v.). 

mi-cro-po  -gon,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Qr.pogon 
=the  beard.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scirenid®  (q.  v.),  closely  allied 
to  Pogonias,  but  with  conical  pharyngeal  teeth. 
Two  species  are  known,  from  the  western  parts  of 
the  Atlantic. 


mi-crop -ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Qv.pteron 
=a  wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatid®.  Micropterus  bra- 
chypterus  is  the  Steamer-duck  or  Race-horse.  F ound 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  &c. 

mi-crop-ter-^g-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  microp- 
teryx, genit. micropteryg(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  surf. 
-idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Tineina.  The 
head  is  rough ;  the  antenn®  shorter  than  the  ante¬ 
rior  wings,  these  and  the  hinder  ones  somewhat 
transparent.  Larv®  without  feet,  mining  so  as  to 
produce  blotches  in  leaves.  Only  one  genus,  Mi- 
cropteryx  (q.  v.). 

mi-crop -ter-Jrx,  s.  [Greek  mikropteryx  =  with 
small  wings:  pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  pteryx  =  a  wing, 
a  fin.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Micropterygid®. 

2.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangid®  (Horse-Mack¬ 
erel).  The  body  much  compressed;  no  detached 
finlets.  Small  teeth  on  vomer  and  palatine  bones. 
Micropteryx  chrysurus  is  a  semi-pelagic  fish,  very 
common  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  less  so  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 


ml  -cro-pus,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  pous—a 
foot.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians,  family 
Scorp®nidw.  They  are  exceedingly  small,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Two  species  are  known, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Pacific. 

*2.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Brachypodin®,  short¬ 
footed  Thrushes,  founded  by  Swainson. 

ml'-cro-pyle,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  pyle= an 
opening.] 

1.  Animal  Physiol. :  (See  extract.) 


“In  the  Osseous  Fishes  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Ran¬ 
som  that  the  spermatozoa  pass  through  a  minute  opening 
in  the  external  membrane  of  the  ova,  termed  the  micro- 
pyle.  A  similar  opening  has  been  observed  by  Miiller 
and  others  in  insects,  acephalous  mollusks,  and  in  several 
echinodermata;  and  its  use,  as  Dr.  Allen  Thompson  has 
suggested,  is  probably  to  facilitate  the  fecundation  of 
ova  possessed  of  very  thick  external  coverings.  A  micro- 
pyle  has  not  been  seen  in  any  of  the  mammalia.” — Car¬ 
penter;  Human  Physiol.,  p.  886. 


2.  Vegetable  Physiol. :  The  foramen  in  a  ripe  seed. 
Itis  formed  by  the  united  exostome  andendostome. 
It  is  always  opposite  the  embryo.  The  position  of 
the  latter  can  therefore  be  determined  by  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  micropyle. 

nn-cr6-rhe-6-met-ri-cal,  adj.  [Pref.  micro-; 
Eng.  rheometric,  and  suff.  -al.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
method  of  determining  the  nature  of  bodies  in  solu¬ 
tion,  when  flowing  through  small  or  capillary  tubes. 


mi-crf>-safi-ri-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Greek 
sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  group  of  Labyrinthodonts,  founded 
by  Dawson.  Thoracic  plates  unknown ;  ossification 
of  limb  bones  incomplete.  Dentine  nearly  or  entirely 
non-plicate ;  pulp-cavity  large.  Three  genera : 
Dendrerpeton  Hylonomus,  Hylerpeton. 

mi-cro-schorl’-ite  (0  as  $),s.  [Pref.  micro-= 
little;  Ger.  schOrl  =  schorl  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).  J 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  crystallite  ob¬ 
served  in  the  kaolinite  of  Thuringia,  and  which  is 
probably  tourmaline. 

mi  -crS-SCope,  s.  [Gr.  nM‘fcros=small,  and  slcopeo 
=to  see,  to  observe;  Fr.  microscope;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
microscopo.] 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  by  which  objects 
are  so  magnified  that  details  invisible  or  indistinct 
to  the  naked  eye  are  clearly  seen.  In  a  simple 
microscope  the  magnifying  power  is  interposed 
directly  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  magnifying  glass ;  and  though  the  power 
may  consist  of  several  lenses,  they  combine  as  one  ; 
a  triple  set  of  which  either  lens  can  be  used  singly, 
or  any  two,  or  all  in  combination,  is  usual.  In  a 
compound  microscope,  an  aerial  magnified  image 
of  the  object  is  projected  by  one  lens  in  the  manner 
of  a  magic  lantern,  and  this  image  is  looked  at  and 
further  magnified  by  a  second  power  as  in  the 
simple  microscope.  The  first  lens  is  called  the 
object-glass  (q.  v.),  or  objective;  the  second  the 
ocular  or  eye-piece.  The  most  important  by  far  is 
the  object-glass.  The  shorter  its  focus  the  larger  is 
the  image  produced.  Of  late  years  glasses  have 
been  produced  of  extraordinary  power.  The  highest 
power  yet  made  is  of  ds  inch  focus ;  this  tiny  object 
consists  of  many  lenses  so  combined  as  to  give  go<3d 
definition,  and  under  such  a  power  the  small  cir¬ 
cular  section  across  a  human  hair  would  occupy 
many  times  the  field  of  view.  The  eye-pieces  are 
also  made  of  various  powers.  The  instrument  fur¬ 
ther  requires  a  stage  on  which  the  objects  can  be 
placed  and  held;  underneath  which  must  be  a  mir¬ 
ror  for  directing  the  light  to  the  object  when  viewed 
transparently.  In  using  high  powers,  fine  mechan¬ 
ical  movements  are  employed  to  adjust  the  object; 
and  the  best  instruments  have  underneath  a  finely- 
adjustable  sub-stage,  for  the  use  of  various  illumi¬ 
nating  apparatus.  An  instrument  which  presents  an 
image  to  only  one  eye  is  called  a  monocular  micro¬ 
scope;  but  there  are  several  methods  of  dividing 
by  prisms  the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  objective  into 
two  sets,  which  diverge  to  eye-pieces  so  placed, 
that  both  eyes  can  be  used:  such  an  instrument  is 
called  a  binocular  microscope.  In  all  the  usual 
forms  of  microscope,  the  image  of  the  object  ap¬ 
pears  inverted,  and  for  most  objects  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  For  dissecting  under  high  powers 
this  is,  however,  inconvenient;  and  for  such  and 
other  purposes  instruments  are  constructed  which, 
by  prisms  or  lenses,  re-invert  or  right  the  object, 
which  thus  appears  in  its  true  position :  such  are 
called  erecting  microscopes.  In  the  solar  micro¬ 
scope  a  lens  condenses  the  sun’s  rays  upon  an 
object,  which  is  thus  so  intensely  illuminated  that 
the  objective  can  project  a  greatly  enlarged  image 
upon  a  white  screen.  In  the  electric  microscope 
the  rays  from  the  electric  light  are  similarly  used, 
and  in  this  way  microscopic  photographs  of  long 
messages,  on  tiny  slips  of  collodion,  were  enlarged 
and  transcribed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870. 
The  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  similarly  employs 
the  light  from  lime  made  incandescent  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame.  This  is  a  far  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  light  than  the  former5  but  of  much  less 
power ;  very  lately,  however,  this  form  of  micro¬ 
scope  bas  been  so  greatly  improved  that  magnifica¬ 
tions  of  1,200  to  2,000  diameters  can  be  obtained 
with  it. 

“To  the  performance  of  every  muscular  motion,  in 
greater  animals  at  least,  there  are  not  fewer  distinct 
parts  concerned  than  many  millions  of  millions  and 
these  visible  through  a  microscope." — Ray:  On  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  pt.  i. 

mi-crd-scope,  v.  t.  [Microscope,*.]  To  exam¬ 
ine  with  a  microscope. 

mi-cr6-sco  -pi-al,  a,  "[Eng.  microscop (e) ;  - ial .] 
Microscopical,  minute;  very  close. 

“It  is  a  vulgar  remark  that  the  works  of  art  do  not  bear 
a  nice  microscopial  inspection.” — Berkeley:  Siris,  §  288. 

mi-cro-scop -ic,  *mi-cro-scop-ick,  mi-cr6- 
SCop  -Ic-3,1,  a.  [Eng.  microscop(e) ;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.. 
microscopique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  microscopico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  microscope ;  made  or  de¬ 
termined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

“So  far  as  microscopic  analysis  would  enable  us  to 
decide  this  question.” — Todd  (£■  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
ii.  801. 

*2.  Using  a  microscope ;  assisted  by  a  microscope. 

*3.  Resembling  a  microscope  in  the  power  of  see¬ 
ing  minute  objects. 

“Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ?” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  198. 


bdil  bdy*  pdut,  Jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del- 
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mi-cro-there,  s.  [Microtherium.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  genus  Microtherium  (q.  v.) . 

“  The  affinity  of  the  minr other es  to  the  chevrotains  is, 
nevertheless,  very  close.” — Owen:  Palceont.,  p.  372. 

ml-cr6-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Greek 
therion=a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  artiodactyle  Ungulata, 
from  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Europe.  Entire 
crania,  from  the  lacustrine  calcareous  marls  of 
Puy-de-Dbme,  show  that  it  differed  from  the  Tra- 
gulidse  in  possessing  a  complete  series  of  incisors. 

ml  -cro-tome,  s.  [Gr.  mifcros=small,  and  tome= 
a  cutting ;  temno— to  cut.]  A  knife  for  making  thin 
sections  for  microscopic  examination;  a  pair  of 
parallel  knives  in  a  single  haft.  [Parallel- 
knife.] 

ml-cro-ver-mic'-u-llte,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.,  &c..  vermiculite ;  Ger.  mikrovermiculit.] 

Min. :  A  vermiform  mineral  observed  in  the  kao- 
linite  of  Thuringia,  and  believed  to  belong  to  the 
Vermiculites  (q.  v.). 

ml'-cro-volt,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  volt.']  A 
millionth  part  of  a  volt  (q.  v.). 

ml-crS-zo’-g.,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  zoa, 
pi.  of  zoon= an  animal.] 

Zodl.:  The  same  as  Microzoaria  (q.  v.). 

fml-cro-zo-ar'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-;  Greek 
zoa ,  pi.  of  zoon— an  animal,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff .  -aria ;  Fr.  microzoaires.] 

Zodl. :  A  name  proposed  for  a  group  including  the 
Rotifera  and  the  Infusoria. 

ml-cr6-zyme§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  zyme 
=yeast.] 

Human  &  Comp.  Physiol.:  The  smallest  and  least 
organized  of  living  beings.  They  may  be  either 
globular,  rod-shaped,  egg-shaped,  or  filamentous; 
but  the  most  common  form  is  that  of  jointed  rods 
moving  with  rapidity,  in  size  about  of  an  inch. 
Many  physiologists  at  home  and  abroad  contend 
that  infectious  diseases  depend  on  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  in  the  blood.  They  have  been 


4.  Very  small  or  minute,  so  as  to  be  visible  only 
with  a  microscope. 

5.  Exceedingly  small  or  minute. 

6.  Very  close  or  minute ;  as,  a  microscopical  inves¬ 
tigation. 

microscopic-animals,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  infusoria, 
because,  although  some  of  them  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  majority  require  a  lens  or  a  com¬ 
pound  microscope  for  their  detection  and  examina¬ 
tion. 

mi-cro-scop'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  microscop¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  _  By  means  of  a  microscope;  with  minute 
investigation ;  in  very  minute  size  or  degree. 

ml-cros-co-plst,  s.  [Eng.  microscop  (e) ;  -isf.] 

One  skilled  or  versed  in  microscopy. 

ml-cro-sco'-pi-um,  subst.  [A  Latinized  form  of 
Eng.  microscope  (q.v.).] 

Astron. :  One  of  Lacaille’s  twenty-seven  southern 
constellations.  It  is  situated  above  Grus  and  Indus, 
at  the  junction  of  Capricornus  and  Sagittarius. 

ml-cros  -CO-pjf,  s.  [Eng .  microscop (e) ; -y.]  The 
act  or  art  of  using  a  microscope ;  investigation 
with  a  microscope. 

mi-cros-er-Is,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  seris— 
a  kind  of  endive,  succory.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Cichorace*. 

The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  roots  of  Microseris  forsteri 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Port  Philip  in  Australia. 

ml-cro-som  -mite,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng., 

&c.,  sommite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  the  bombs  ejected  from 
Vesuvius,  and  in  leucitic  lava,  where  it  has  been 
formed  by  sublimation.  Crystals,  hexagonal  and 
exceedingly  minute,  with  vertical  striations.  Hard¬ 
ness,  6;  specific  gravity,  2’60;  colorless  and  trans¬ 
parent.  Composition:  Silica,  33-0:  alumina,  29"0 ; 
lime,  11‘2 ;  potash,  11 ’5 ;  soda,  8-7  ;  chlorine,  9T  ;  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  1,7=104,2.  Near  sodalite  in  composi¬ 
tion. 

ml-crij-spec'-tro-scope,  s.  [Eng.  micro  (scope), 
and  spectroscope  (q.  v.).]  A  spectroscope  placed  in  found  in  variolous  blood,  human  and  ovine,  in 
connection  with  a  microscope,  in  order  that  the  human  blood  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and,  ac- 
absorption  lines  may  be  the  more  accurately  meas-  cording  to  Dr.  Koch,  in  cholera;  and  in  the  blood 
ured.  The  eye-piece  contains  prisms  so  placedas  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  have  died  of  splenic 
to  enable  the  reflected  ray  to  pass  in  a  direct  line  apoplexy.  Called  also  Bacteria  and  Vibriones. 
to  the  eye.  [Germ-theory.] 

ml-cr6-sp6-ran'-gl-?l,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  “Experiments  have  proved  that  two  of  the  most  de- 
Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  sporangia  (q.v.).]  structive  of  epizootic  diseases,  sheep-pox  and  glanders, 

Bot.:  Small  seed-vessels  in  the  Marsileace®  and  are  also  dependent  for  their  existence  and  their  propaga- 
Salviniaceae,  containing  microspores.  !lon."P,on  e/tremely  sma1.1  lining  solid  particles,  to  which 

.  ..  r_  .  _  the  title  of  microzymes  is  applied.  — Huxley:  Critiques 

mi'-cro-spore,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  spore  and  Addresses  (1873),  p.  242. 

{<f?ot. '?  The  smaller  of  two  kinds  of  spores  found  in  „  fml  cry-phan  -te?,  subst.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr. 
the  Marsileaee®  and  Salviniaceee.  VEntom.:  The^ame  as  Walckenaera  (q.  v.). 

n rfd  mlc-tu-rl’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  micturio=to  desire  to 

and  sporos  seed.]  Bacteriology  .  A  subclass  of  the  ma[£e  water,  desid.  from  mictus ,  pa.  par.  of  mingo= 
Sporozoa,  found  as  a  parasite  in  the  muscles  of  the  to  ma£e  water  1  y  y 

vr°e,  the  marsh  tortoise,  and  in  worms  and  insects.  Me(L  .  The  d;Jsire  of  making  water ;  a  morbid  fre- 

i  ,  r,  quency  in  the  passage  of  urine, 

mi-cro-spor  -on,  s.  [Pret.  micro-,  and  Gr.  spora  ...  ,  r ,  o 

or  sporos=a  seed.]  mid,  *midde,  a.&s.  [A.  S.  mid,  midd;  cogn. 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fungals.  Microsporon  menta-  with  Dut.  mid-  (used  in  composition  as  mid-dag = 
grophytes  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Tricho-  mid-day)  ;lcel.  mi dhr;  Sw.  &  I)an.  mid-  (in  compo- 
phy ton  tonsurans ;  it  exists  as  a  whitish  powder  at  sition) ;  Goth,  midja;  O.  H.  Ger.  mitti;  Lat. 
the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard  in  a  skin  disease,  ™edius ;  Gr.  mesos;  Sansc.  madliya= middle.] 

Tinea  sycosis.  M.  furfur  produces  T.  versicolor  on  *  '  -  '  ,r:  1 ” - 1  J - 

the  body,  and  M.  audouini  the  baldness  on  the  head 
arising  from  T.  decalvans. 

ml-cros-then-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
s  the  nos = strength .  ] 

Zobl. :  The  third  order  of  mammals  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  J.  D.  Dana.  [Megasthena.] 
ml'-cr6s-thene§,  s.  pi.  [Microsthena.] 

Zobl. :  The  English  rendering  of  Microsthena 
<q.  v.). 

ml-cr&s-then'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  microsthen(es) ;  - ic .] 

Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Microsthena  (q.v.). 

“A  general  structural  characteristic  may  yet  be  de¬ 
fected  corresponding  to  these  .  .  .  microsthenic  quali¬ 
ties.” — J.  D.  Dana:  On  Cephalization,  p.  9. 

ml-cr o-sty '-lar,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  English 
stylar  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  Having  a  small  style  or  column  ;  an  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  a  style  of  architecture  in  which 
there  is  a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

mljCros'-y-ops,  s.  [Pret.  micro-;  Gr.  s«s=a  pig, 
and  ops=the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Limnotheridse,  from  the 
Eocene  of  America. 

mi-cro-ta-slm  -e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  micro-;  Greek 
tasis— stretching,  tension,  and  metron—  a  measure.] 

An  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  and 
announced  by  him  in  1878.  In  it  he  uses  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  carbon  microphone  to  measure  infini¬ 
tesimal  pressure. 


mid-feather,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  water-bridge  in  a  steam-boiler 
furnace  which  occupies  a  middle  position  in  the 
flue-space  or  firebox. 

mid-heaven,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  middle  of  the  sky  or  heaven. 
‘  From  mid-heaven  already  she 

Hath  witnessed  their  captivity.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  Astron. :  That  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on 
the  meridian  at  any  given  moment. 

*mid-hour,  s.  The  middle  part  of  the  day ;  mid¬ 
day. 

mid-impediment,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  intermediate  bar  to  the  completion 
of  a  right. 

mid-main,  s.  The  middle  of  the  sea ;  mid¬ 
ocean  ;  a  point  or  position  far  out  at  sea. 

mid-noon,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Mid-day,  noon.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  311.) 
*2.  Fig. :  The  middle  point,  the  height. 

“  The  approved  assistant  of  an  arduous  course 
From  his  mid-noon  of  manhood  to  old  age!” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

mid-off,  s.  [Mid-wicket.] 
mid-on,  s.  [Mid-wicket.] 

*mid-sky,  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  sky. 
mid-superior,  s. 

Scots  Law:  One  who  is  superior  to  those  below 
him,  and  vassal  to  those  above  him. 

mid-wicket,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  who  is  stationed  about  mid¬ 
way,  right  or  left,  between  the  wickets.  Mid-wicket 
off  (commonly  abbreviated  to  mid-off)  stands  to 
the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper ;  mid-wicket  on  (or 
mid-on)  to  his  left. 

mid  (1),  prep.  [A.  S.  mid,  midh;  Icel.  medh; 
Goth,  mith;  O.  H.  Ger.  mit,  miti;  Ger.  mit.]  With. 
“  Mid  him  he  hadde  a  stronge  axe.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  17. 

mid  (2),  prep.  [A  contraction  of  amid  (q.  v.).] 
Amid,  amidst. 

mid,  s.  A  contraction  of  midshipman  (q.  v.). 
mi -da,  s.  [Bean-fly.] 

mi'-das,  s.  [Gr.  Midas=a  king  of  Phrygia  and 
son  of  Gorgias,  noted  for  his  wealth,  and  fabled  to 
have  had  ass’  ears.] 

Zodl.:  Tamarin;  a  genus  of  American  monkeys, 
family  Arctopithecini,  from  Panama,  Peru,  and  the 
Brazils.  The  upper  front  teeth  are  close  together, 
and  the  lower,  which  are  broad  and  truncated,  pro¬ 
ject.  They  are  restless  and  active ;  their  method  of 
climbing  is  more  like  that  of  the  squirrels  than 
of  true  monkeys;  the  thumbs  are  not  opposable. 
Chief  species :  Midas  leoninus,  with  a  long  brown 
mane,  and  all  the  appearance  of  a  little  lion ;  M. 
ursulus,  the  Negro  Tamarin;  M.  devillii,  Deville’s 
Midas;  M.  argentatum,  said  by  Bates  to  be  the 
rarest  of  the  American  monkeys;  and  M.  rosalia, 
the  Silky  Tamarin. 

Midas’  ear,  s.  [Auricula  Mida:.] 
mid  -d?n,  s.  [A.  S.  midding;  cogn.  with  Dut. 

.  .  ..  ,  m/idding,  mbgdynge  =  a  dung-heap,  from  rnOg= 

A.  Asadp:  Middle;  situated  between  extremes ;  muck;  dynge- aheap.]  A  dunghill. 


intervening. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  middle,  the  midst. 

“About  the  mid  of  night.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

TT  Mid  is  largely  used  in  composition  to  indicate 
position,  point  of  time,  &c.,  between  extremes;  as, 
mid-age,  mid-air,  mid-career,  mid-channel,  mid¬ 
earth,  mid-furrow,  mid-harvest,  mid-ocean,  mid- 
period,  mid-space,  &c. 

mid-couples,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  The  writings  by  which  an  heir, 
assignee,  or  adjudger,  is  connected  with  a  preceptor 
sasine  granted  in  favor  of  his  predecessor  or  author, 
which,  when  such  heir,  &c.,  takes  infeftment  in 
virtue  of  such  precept,  must  be  deduced  in  the  in¬ 
strument  of  sasine. 

mid-course,  s. 

1.  The  middle  of  the  course,  way,  or  progress. 

2.  A  middle  course  or  mode  of  procedure. 

mid-day,  *myd-dai,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  noon ;  meridional ;  at 
noon. 

“His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over.” 

Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  the  day ;  noon. 

“As  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  mid-day, 
Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows.” 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Mid-day  flower : 

Bot. :  An  Australian  popular  name  for  Mesem- 
bryanthemum. 


A  provincial  name  for  the 
A  gutter  at  the  bottom  of  a 


midden- crow,  subst. 
common  crow. 

midden-hole,  s. 
dunghill.  (Scotch.) 

midden-stead,  s.  A  dunghill. 

“Sir  Peter  Pepperbrand  .  .  .  would  have  steeked 

you,  like  a  paddock,  on  his  own  baronial  midden-stead.” _ 

Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

*mid-des,  s.  [Midst.] 

*mld'-dest,  a.  [The  superlative  of  mid,  a.  (q.  v.)  1 
Midmost. 

“Yet  the  stout  fairy  ’mongst  the  midde.st  crowd, 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  15. 

*mld  -dest,*myd-dest,s.  [Midst.]  The  middle, 
the  midst. 

“Calidore  .  .  . 

Him  overtook  in  middest  of  his  race.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  25. 

mid  -d1e,*mid-del,*mid-dell,*myd-del,  *myd- 

dlei  u- &  [A.  S.  middel,  from  mid=middle ;  cogn. 

with  Dut.  middeZ=middle ;  Ger.  mittel— means  •  O 
H.  Ger.  mittil=middle;  Icel.  medhel- among ;  Dan. 
mellem;  Sw.  meZlan=between.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Situated,  placed,  or  standing  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes. 

“Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
The  middle  tree,  the  highest  there  that  grew 
Sat  like  a  cormorant.”  -  -  ’ 


Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  19. 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
d>r,  wdre,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


so, 

qu 


pot, 

=  kW. 
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midmorrow 


middle-age 


2.  Forming  a  mean. 

“  That  middle  course  to  steer, 

To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  22. 

3.  Intermediate,  intervening. 

*4.  Indifferent,  humble. 

“  My  advent’rous  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above th’  Aonian  Mount.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  14. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes. 

‘‘And  wonne  the  myddel  of  thys  londe  to  Bedeford 
anon.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  229. 

2.  The  waist. 

3.  An  intervening  point  or  part  in  space,  or  time, 
or  order ;  something  intermediate  ;  a  mean. 

“I  .  .  .  with  capacious  mind 
Considered  all  things  visible  in  heaven, 

Or  earth,  or  middle."  Milton:  P.  L.,  is.  606. 

middle-age,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  life ;  mid-age. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  mediaeval. 

middle-aged,  a.  Having  reached  the  middle 
age  of  life ;  generally  taken  as  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

Middle  Ages,  s.  pi.  A  term  rather  indefinitely 
used  with  reference  to  different  nations.  Hallam 
applies  it  to  the  period  from  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Clovis,  A.  D.  486,  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
Charles  Vtll.,  in  A.  D.  1495.  In  England  it  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  interval  between 
the  Saxon  invasion,  A.  D.  449,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  A.  D.  1485.  Generally  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  period  of  time  connecting  what  are 
called  the  ancient  and  modern  periods  of  history, 
and  extending  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  The 
epithet  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  frequently  applied  to 
the  same  period. 

"  middle  C,  s. 

Music :  The  note  standing  on  the  first  leger  line 
above  the  base  stave,  and  the  first  leger  line  below 
the  treble  stave.  [Stave.] 

middle-class,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  That  class  of  society  which  occupies 
a  middle  position  between  the  working  classes  and 
the  aristocracy .  In  England  it  includes  professional 
men,  merchants,  large  farmers,  smaller  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  &c. 

IT  Its  numbers  are  to  those  of  the  upper  class 
nearly  as  49  to  1,  and  to  those  of  the  lower  class, 
that  of  so-called  workingmen,  nearly  as  7  to  23,  a 
little  less  than  1  to  3.  Dudley  Baxter  divided  it 
into  three  sections,  their  numbers  standing  to  each 
other  nearly  as  15,  90,  and  130. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle- 
classes. 

Middle-class  examinations :  Examinations  held  by 
one  of  the  English  universities  for  persons  who  are 
not  members.  Certificates  of  efficiency,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  diplomas 
of  Associate  of  Arts  (A.  A.),  are  granted  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates.  The  subjects  range  from 
reading,  writing,  &c.,  to  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  geology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 

Middle-class  school :  A  school  established  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  middle-classes,  and 
intermediate  between  primary,  or  elementary 
schools,  and  the  great  public  schools.  (Eng.) 

middle-cut  file,  s.  A  file  whose  teeth  have  a 
grade  of  coarseness  between  the  rough  and  bastard. 

middle-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  That  deck  of  a  three-decked  vessel  which 
is  between  the  other  two ;  the  main  deck. 

middle-distance,  s. 

Art:  The  central  portion  of  a  landscape;  also 
called  middle-ground. 

♦middle-earth,  *middle-erd,  *middel-gerd, 
♦middle-aerd,  *midden-erd,  subst.  The  earth,  the 
world,  regarded  as  situated  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

middle-ground,  s. 

Art:  The  same  as  Middle-distance  (q.  v.). 

middle-latitude,  s. 

Navig. :  The  middle  latitude  of  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid  is  the  half  sum  of 
the  two  latitudes  when  both  are  of  the  same  name, 
or  the  half  difference  of  the  latitudes  when  both  are 
not  of  the  same  name.  The  middle  latitude  is 
affected  with  the  name  of  the  greater.  If  we  agree 
to  call  north  latitudes  positive,  and  south  latitudes 
negative,  the  middle  latitude  in  all  cases  is  equal 
to  half  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  latitudes. 


Middle-latitude  sailing : 

.  Navig. :  The  method  of  computing  cases  in  sail¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  the  middle-latitude,  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  principles  of  plane  and  parallel 
sailing.  This  method  is  only  approximately  cor¬ 
rect.  The  departure  is  considered  as  the  meridional 
distance  for  the  middle  latitude  of  the  place  sailed 
from  and  the  place  sailed  to.  The  results  are  the 
more  accurate  as  the  two  places  are  near  the 
equator. 

middle-man,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  person  who  acts  as  an  agent  or  intermediary 
between  two  parties,  as  between  the  manufacturer 
and  exporter  of  goods,  or  between  a  wholesale  and 
a  retail  dealer ;  specif.,  a  person  who  rents  lands 
from  the  landowner  in  large  tracts,  and  lets  it  out 
m  smaller  portions  at  an  increased  rent ;  or  in  large 
towns  generally,  one  who  takes  house  property  from 
the  landlord,  reletting  it,  often  in  tenements,  at  a 
much  higher  rate. 

♦2.  A  man  belonging  to  the  middle-classes ;  a  com¬ 
moner. 

II.  Mil. :  The  man  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
file  of  soldiers. 


middle-passage,  s.  That  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

IT  The  expression  was  often  used  in  the  days  of 
the  slave  trade  in  connection  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  this  country. 

middle-post,  s. 

Carp.:  A  king-post  in  a  truss  (q.  v.). 

middle-quarters,  s.pl. 

Arch.:  A  name  given  to  the  four  quarters  of  a 
column  divided  by  horizontal  sections,  forming 
angles  of  45°  on  the  plan. 

middle-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  The  rail  of  a  door  level  with  the  hand,  on 
which  the  lock  is  usually  fixed ;  also  called  the  lock- 
rail. 


middle-sized,  a.  Of  a  middle  or  average  size. 

middle-states,  s.  pi.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  they  being  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  position  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States. 

middle-term,  s. 

Logic:  That  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism  with 
which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion  are 
separately  compared.  [Syllogism.] 

“A  syllogism  will  contain  three  notions  and  no  more, 
namely,  the  two  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  we 
strive  to  ascertain,  and  the  third  which  we  employ  as  a 
means  of  doing  so.  They  are  called  terms;  and  the  third 
notion,  interposed  between  the  others  in  order  to  com¬ 
pare  them,  is  the  middle-term,  whilst  the  other  two  may 
be  called,  from  their  place  in  the  concluding  judgment 
of  the  syllogism,  the  subject  and  predicate.” — Thomson: 
Laws  of  Thought,  §  93. 

middle -tint,  s. 

Art :  A  mixed  tint  in  which  bright  colors  never 
predominate. 

middle-voice,  s. 

Greek  Gram. :  That  voice  the  function  of  which 
is  to  express  that  the  subject  does  or  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  himself.  It  is  thus  middle,  or  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  active  voice,  in  which  the  subject  does 
something  to  an  object,  and  the  passive,  in  which 
something  is  done  to  the  subject. 


middle-weight,  s.  A  boxer  or  wrestler  who 
weighs  more  than  140  lbs.  and  less  than  160  lbs.  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  are  known  as  light¬ 
weight  and  heavy-weight. 

mld'-dle,  v.  t.  [Middle,  a.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  set  or  place  in  the  middle. 

2.  To  balance,  to  compromise. 

“Now  to  middle  the  matter  between  both.” — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  i.  192. 

II.  Football:  To  kick  or  drive  (the  ball)  into  the 
middle,  so  that  it  may  be  kicked  through  the  goal. 

mid -dle-most,  a.  [Eng.  middle;  -most.]  Situ¬ 
ated  or  being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest  the  middle 
of  a  number  of  things  which  are  near  the  middle ; 
midmost. 

“  The  middlemost  from  the  ground.” — Ezekiel  xlii.  6. 


mid’-dler,  *mid-del-er,  s.  [Eng.  middl(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  goes  between  or  in  the  middle ;  a  mediator. 

mld'-dle-ton-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  place 
where  found,  Middleton  Collieries ;  suffix  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  native  hydrocarbon,  found  in  small 
rounded  masses  and  layers  between  coal  laminae, 
near  Leeds,  England.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity, 
1*6 ;  luster,  resinous;  color,  reddish-brown,  deep 
red  by  transmitted  light.  Composition:  Carbon, 
86’33;  hydrogen,  7’92;  oxygen,  5*75. 


mid  -dllng,  a.  &s.  [En g.  middl(e) ; -ing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  middle  or  medium  rank,  station, 
or  quality ;  medium,  mediocre ;  not  going  to  an 
extreme;  about  equally  distant  from  extremes; 
moderate. 

“A  peasant  who  does  his  duty  is  a  nobler  character  than 
a  king  of  even  middling  reputation.” — Goldsmith:  The 
Bee,  No.  2. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  (Sing.) :  That  portion  of  a  gun-stock  between 
the  grasp  and  the  tail-pipe  or  ramrod-thimble. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  coarser  part  of  flour ;  the  interme¬ 
diate  product  of  ground  wheat. 

♦middling-gossip,  s.  A  go-between. 

“  What  do  you  say  unto  a  middling-gossip  ?  ” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil’s  an  As*. 

mid  -dllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  middling ;  -ly.]  In 
a  middling  manner ;  indifferently. 

tmld  -dllfig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  middling ;  -ness.] 
Mediocrity. 

“  I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middling¬ 
ness.” — G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxv. 

mid'-dy,  s.  [See  def.]  A  familiar  corruption  of 
midshipman  (q.  v.). 

MId'-gard,  s.  [Icel.=lit.  mid-yard.] 

Scand.  Myth.:  The  abode  of  the  human  race, 
formed  out  of  the  eye-brows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the 
first  giants,  and  joined  to  Asgard,  or  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge. 

midge,  *migge,  *myge,  *mygge,s.  [A.  S.  micge; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  mug= a  gnat ;  Low  Ger.  mugge ;  Sw. 
mygg;  Dan.  myg;  Icel.  rnig ;  Ger.  milcke;  O.  H. 
Ger.  mucca,  muggd.] 

Entomology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  gnat  (Culex 
pipiens)  or  any  insect  resembling  that  species, 
especially  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  swarms  and 
dancing  in  the  air. 

“  The  midges  that  the  sun-blink  brings  out,  and  the 
evening  wind  sweeps  away.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  (PI.):  The  dipterous  family  Chronomidee. 
“They  do  not,  however,  in  general,  possess  the  formida¬ 
ble  offensive  weapons  of  the  gnats,  and  most  of  them  are 
quite  harmless.  The  best  English  name  for  them  is  that 
of  midges.” — W.  S.  Dallas,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  77. 

mldg  -et,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  midge  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  little  midge;  a  very  diminutive  creature. 

2.  The  Canadian  name  for  the  Sand-fly. 
MId'-I-g,-nIte,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Midian;  -ite. 

Heb.  Mideyan=striie,  contention.  Named  after 
a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  32).] 

A.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  inhabitants  of  Midian. 
[B-] 

“To  hide  it  from  the  Midianites.” — Judges  vi.  11. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
north  of  Arabia  and  east  of  Palestine. 

♦mid'-knowl-edge  (fc  silent),  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a., 
and  knowledge .]  A  partial  or  intermediate  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“Betwixt  which  two  some  have  placed  a  third,  a  mid- 
knowledge  of  future conditionate  contingents.”— Bp.  Hall: 
Christian  Moderation,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

mid'-lg.nd,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  or  interior  of  a 
country. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land  ;  Mediterranean. 

“There  was  the  Plymouth  Bquadron,  new  come  in  .  .  . 

Which  twice  on  Biscay’s  working  bay  had  been, 

And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed.” 

Dry  den:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxi. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  interior  of  a  country  ;  the  inland 
central  portion  of  a  country. 

♦mid  -leg,  s.  &  adv.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  leg.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  the  leg ;  the  knee. 

B.  As  adj.:  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg;  knee, 
deep. 

“Ay,  more  than  once  I’ve  seen  him  midleg  deep.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

Mid  -lent,  s.  [A.  S.  midlengten.]  The  middle  of 
Lent  (q.  v.). 

Midlent  Sunday,  s. 

Eccles.:  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  [Mother¬ 
ing.] 

♦mld'-less,  *mid-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a. ;  -Zess.] 
Without  a  middle. 

“An  unbeginning,  midlesse,  endlesse  balle.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  wk.  1,  day  1,  343. 

♦mid  -life,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  life. ]  The  mid¬ 
dle  of  life ;  mid-age. 

♦mld-mor-row,  ♦mid-mor-owe,  *mId'-morn, 

s.  [Eng.  mid,  and  morrow,  morn.]  The  middle  of 
the  morning. 


i>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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mld’-m&st,  *myd-most,  a.  [Eng.  mid ,  a.,  and 
most.]  The  nearest  to  the  middle ;  in  the  very 
middle;  middlemost. 

“  The  midmost  bore  a  man  :  the  outward  two 
Secured  each  side.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  609. 

Mld-na-pore  ',  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  town  and  British  district  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

Midnapore-creeper,  s. 

Bot, :  Bivea  bona  nox. 

mld’-nlglit  (ah  silent),  *myd-nygt,  *myd- 
night,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  night.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  middle  hour  of  the  night; 
twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

“  By  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps, 

The  world  is  poised.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  58. 


2.  Dark  as  midnight;  very  dark;  as,  midnight 
gloom. 

*mid'-niglit  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Midnight,  s.]  To 
darken. 

“  [It]  cannot  but  most  midnight  the  soul  of  him  that 
is  fain.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  p.  94. 

mid  -rash,  s.  [Heb.  midrash=the  study,  the  ex¬ 
position  of  Scripture.  It  is  the  infinitive  of  Aram. 
darasli=to  search  into,  to  examine.] 

Hebreiv  Literature:  The  oldest  Jewish  exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  of  two  kinds— the 
Halachic  or  Legal  and  the  Hagadic  or  Homiletic 
interpretation.  The  rules  regulating  those  two 
kinds  of  exegesis  were  collected  and  systematized 
by  Elieser  ben  Jose,  a  Galilean,  in  the  second  cent¬ 
ury.  (Ginsburg.) 

mld'-rib,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  rib.] 

Bot.:  The  large  vein  or  principal  nerve  which 
passes  from  the  petiole  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf. 
Called  also  rib  and  costa. 

mid-riff,  *mld-rlf,  *myd-ryf,  s.  [A.  S.  midrif, 
irom  middle,  and  /iri/=  the  belly,  the  womb; 

Dut.  rif=a  carcass;  O.  H.  Ger.  href— a.  body;  O. 
Fris.  midref=  midriff.] 

Anat. :  The  diaphragm  (q.  v.). 

‘‘It  hath  much  sympathy  with  the  brain,  so  that  if  the 
midriff  be  inflamed,  present  madness  ensues  it.” — P.  Flet¬ 
cher:  Purple  Island,  iv.  (Note  37.) 

mid'-sea,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  sea.]  The  mid¬ 
dle  sea  ;  specif.,  the  Mediterranean^, 

“  Fish  that,  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales, 

Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  midsea.  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  403. 


mid  -ship,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [English  mid,  a.,  and 

sAtp.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  of  a 
ship ;  belonging  to  the  middle  of  a  ship ;  as,  a  mid¬ 
ship  beam. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  the  middle  of  a  ship ;  midships. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  middle  portion  of  a  ship. 

“Whose  ship  had  in  her  prow  a  lion,  a  goat  in  the  mid¬ 
ship,  and  a  dragon  in  the  stern.”— Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  §  13. 

midship-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  The  longest  beam  in  the  middle  of  a 
ship. 

midship-bend,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  The  largest  of  the  cross-sections  of  a 
ship.  When  the  middle  of  the  ship  has  a  portion  of 
a  uniform  cross-section,  that  section  is  called  the 
midship-body. 

midship-frame,  s.  The  frame  at  the  midship  or 
largest  section  of  a  vessel. 

mid -ship-man,  s.  [Eng.  midship ;  -man.] 

1.  In  the  U.  S.  Navy :  The  naval  cadet  whose  duty 
it  formerly  was  to  render  such  service  as  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him  by  the  various  officers  on  the  ship, 
such  as  carrying  messages,  &c. 

2.  In  the  British  Navy :  The  highest  in  rank  of 
the  petty  officers  in  the  English  navy.  Before  being 
appointed  to  this  rank  he  must  have  served  at  least 
one  year  as  a  cadet,  and  have  passed  the  prescribed 
examinations.  After  six  years’  service,  and  the 
passing  of  further  examinations,  he  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  He  receives  instruc¬ 
tion,  literary  and  professional,  on  board,  and  his 
special  duties  are  to  pass  on  the  orders  of  the 
superior  officers  to  the  men,  and  to  superintend  the 
carrying  out  of  them. 

“  [The]  schoolboy  midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  18. 

3.  Zo6l. :  An  American  sea-fish  allied  to  the  toad- 
fish  and  known  as  of  the  genus  Porichthys. 

midshipman’ s-butter,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Persea  gratissima. 


mid  -ships,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  amidships 
(q.  v.).]  In  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

♦mid  -side,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  side.]  The 
middle  of  the  side. 

“  Stonden  in  water  to  midside.” — Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  222. 
midst,  *middes,  *mid-dest,  *myd-dest,  s.,  a.  & 
adv.  [Properly  middes,  as  in  “  in  middes  the  ee  :  ” 
the  t  being  excrescent,  as  in  whilst,  amongst.  The 
s  is  the  adverbial  affix.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle. 

“And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  in  the  midst,  he 
came  out  of  him.” — Luke  iv.  35. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Middle. 

*0.  As  adv. :  In  the  middle. 

“  On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  165. 

IT  (1)  In  the  midst  of:  Among;  surrounded  by  or 
involved  in. 

(2)  In  our,  your,  their  midst:  In  the  midst  of  (or 
amongst)  us,  you,  them. 

midst,  prep.  [A  contraction  of  amidst  ( q.  v.).] 
Amidst,  amongst,  in  the  middle  of. 

“  They  left  me  midst  my  enemies.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 
mid  -stream,  s.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  stream.]  The 
middle  of  a  stream. 

mld'-sum-mer,  *mid-som-er,  *mid-som-mer, 
*myd-som-er,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  midsumer,  from  mid 
= middle,  and  smer=snmmer.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  middle  of  summer ;  the  summer 
solstice,  about  June  21st. 

“And  mette  hem  after  mydsomer  the  feste  of  Seyn 
Jon.”  Robert  of  Oloucester,  p.  302. 

B.  As  adj.:  Happening  or  being  in  the  middle  of 
summer. 

midsummer-chafer,  s. 

Entom. :  Rhizotrogus  solstitialis. 
midsummer-day,  s.  The  feaso  of  the  Nativity  of 
'  St.  John  the  Baptist,  celebrated  on  June  24th.  It  is 
one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  (q.  v.)  in  England. 

midsummer-eve,  s.  The  evening  preceding  mid¬ 
summer-day.  The  summer  solstice  is,  however,  on 
June  21st. 

midsummer-men,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Sedum  telephium. 

*mid-ter-ra'-ne-an,  a.  [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  Lat. 
terra— the  earth.]  Mediterranean. 

‘‘Midterranean  sea.” — Sylvester:  Colonies,  86. 
mid-ward,  adv.  [A.  S.  middeweard.]  In,  on, 
or  toward  the  middle. 

“  This  chanon  toke  his  cole,  with  sorry  grace, 

And  laid  it  aboue  on  the  midward 
Cf  the  crosselet.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,659. 

mid  -way,  ♦mid-wei,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  mid, 
a.,  and  way.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  middle  way,  path,  or  course. 

“No  midway  ’twixt  these  extremes  at  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Situated  or  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  way  or  distance ;  halfway. 

“  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance ; 
halfway. 

“  She  saw  him  rashly  spring, 

And  midway  up  in  danger  cling.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

mid-wife,  *mead-wife,  *mede-wif,  *mede- 
wife,  ♦mide-wif,  *mid-wif,  *myde-wyf,  *myd- 
wiif,  s.  [A.  S.  mid— with,  and  «i/=woman ;  cf.  Sp. 
comadre  =  a  co-mother,  a  midwife,  from  co  =  Lat. 
cwTO=with,  and  madre— Lat.  mater  =  mother.]  A 
woman  who  assists  other  women  at  childbirth ;  a 
female  practitioner  of  the  obstetric  art.  [Mid, 
prep.] 

“  But  sen  dime  midwife  presently  to  me.” 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  ix.  2. 

mid-wife,  *mld'-wlve,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Midwife,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  perform  the  office  of  a  midwife ; 
to  practice  midwifery. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  assist  in  childbirth. 

2.  Fig. :  To  assist  in  bringing  into  existence ;  to 
aid  in  bringing  to  light. 

“Being  designed  to  midwive  a  pybald,  mixt,  ring- 
straked  progeny  of  church  governors  into  the  world.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

mld’-wife-ry,  mld'-wlf-ry,  s.  [Eng.  midwife ; 
- ry .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  assisting  women  in  child¬ 
birth;  obstetrics  (q.  v.). 

2.  Assistance  at  childbirth. 


*11.  Fig. :  Aid,  assistance ;  cooperation  in  pro¬ 
ducing. 

“Hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitions  flowers, 

Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers.” 

Stepney:  To  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

mld-wlf-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  midwif(e) ;  -ish.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  midwife  or  her  duties ;  like  a  midwife. 

mid  -wln-ter,  *myde-wyn-ter,  s.  [Eng.  mid, 
and  winter.]  The  winter  solstice,  or  December  21st; 
the  period  about  the  winter  solstice. 

“He  sende  after  hys  baronye,  at  mydewynter  myd  hym 

to  be.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

ml  -em-Ite,  subst.  [Named  from  Miemo,  where 
found;  sufli . -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.  v.),  of  a  pale,  yel¬ 
lowish-green  color,  occurring  in  columnar,  gran¬ 
ular,  and  coarsely-pisolitic  forms,  sometimes  in 
crystals,  at  Miemo,  Tuscany. 

mien,  *meane,  *meen,  s.  [Er.  mine,  from  ItaL 
mina ;  Old  Ital.  me»ia=  behavior,  manners,  car¬ 
riage  of  a  man,  from  Low  Lat.  mino= to  lead  (Fr. 
mener).]  External  air  or  manner  ;  demeanor,  bear¬ 
ing,  appearance,  carriage,  deportment,  manner. 

ml-eg-lte,  s.  [Named  from  Mies,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  pyromorphite  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  phosphate  of  lime.  Occurs  in  globular  or  mam¬ 
millary  groups,  with  fibrous,  radiating  structure, 
and  brown  color,  at  Mies,  Bohemia. 

miff,  s.  &  a.  [Cf .  Prov.  Ger.  muff  =  sullenness ; 
muff  en— to  sulk.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  slight  degree  of  resentment;  a 
slight  falling  out  or  quarrel ;  a  tiff. 

“When  a  little  quarrel  or  miff,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
arose  between  them.”  —  Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.:  Miffed,  displeased,  vexed. 

“Being  miff  with  him  myself.” — W.  Taylor:  Memoirs  by 
Eobberds,  i.  447. 

miff,  v.  t.  [Miff,  s.]  To  cause  displeasure  to ;  to 
offend,  to  displease. 

might  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.  [A.  S.  mihte,  pa.  t. 
of  mugan—  to  be  able. J  [May,  v.] 
might  (gh  silent),  *miht,  *myht,  s.  [A.  S.  miht, 
meht,  mceht,  meaht ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  magt ;  Icel. 
mdettr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  magt:  Gothic  mahts:  German 
macht;  O.  H.  Ger .maht;  Russian  nioche.]  Power, 
strength,  force,  whether  bodily,  physical,  or  men¬ 
tal.  [May,  v.] 

“England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honor,  might." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  I V.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

IT  With  might  and  main:  With  all  one’s  strength 
or  power ;  with  the  utmost  exertion. 

“Toward  Wircester  he  com  with  myght  and  mayn.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  66. 

might-fill  (gh  silent),  *mygt-vol,  a.  [English 
might,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  might  or  power ;  mighty ; 
powerful. 

“  My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 
might -I-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  mighty ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  great  might,  power,  force,  or  strength; 
powerfully,  strongly. 

“And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong  voice,  saying, 
Babylon  the  great  is  fallen.” — Rev.  xviii.  2. 

2.  With  great  effect  or  result. 

“For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  pub. 
licly,  shewing  by  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ.” 
—Acts  xviii.  28.  «. 

3.  With  vehemence  or  energy  ;  fiercely. 

“  Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  strive  mightily,  but  eat 
and  drink  as  friends.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  cf  the  Shrew, 
i.  2. 

4.  To  or  in  a  great  degree;  very  greatly,  very 
much. 

“I  would  we  could  do  so  ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

might '-I-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  mighty ; 

-ness/j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mighty ;  power, 
might,  greatness;  high  dignity. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity. 

“Will’t  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands?” — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct,  iii.) 

mlght'-less  (gh  silent),  *myght-les,  adj.  [Eng. 
might,  s. ;  -less.]  Without  might  or  power;  power¬ 
less. 

“The  rose  is  myghtles,  the  nettille  spredis  over  fer.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  280. 

might  -119,  (gh  silent),  v-  [See  def.]  Might  not. 
(Scotch.) 

mlght'-y  (gh  silent),  *mag-ti,  *migh-ti,  *mig- 
ti,  *myght-ie,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  militia,  meahtig;  O. 
H.  Ger.  mahtiger ;  Goth,  mahteigs ;  Icel.  mdhtugr.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong,  powerful ;  having  great  strength,  power, 
or  might. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  liw. 
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mild 


<*.  Powerful  in  influence,  importance,  or  com¬ 
mand. 


“He  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.” — Genesis 


3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  might,  power, 
or  strength. 

“The  mightiest  work  of  human  power.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  (Introd.) 

4.  Strongly  armed  or  equipped;  strong  in  num¬ 
bers,  quality,  and  equipment. 

“No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
British  Channel.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

5.  Vast,  important,  momentous. 


“I’ll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 

In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things.” 

Cowley. 

6.  Impetuous,  violent,  furious. 

“And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts.” — Exodus  x.  19. 

7.  Very  great,  exceedingly  great;  excessive. 
“There  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  the  land.” — Luke  xv. 

14. 

8.  Forcible,  efficacious. 

9.  Strong ;  powerful  in  intellect ;  great  in  acquire¬ 
ments. 

10.  Brave,  undaunted,  fearless,  heroic. 

“Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined. 

He  stood,  and  questioned  thus  his  mighty  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  137. 

11.  Well  versed,  well  read. 

“An  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures.” — 
Acts  xviii.  24. 


12.  Very  great,  excellent,  or  fine;  capital.  (Ool- 
loquial,  and  generally  ironical.) 

13.  Very  large,  huge,  immense. 

“A  mighty  rock.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  L 

14.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  honor,  applied  to  per¬ 
sons  of  high  rank. 

“Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word.” 

Shakesp, :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  or  to  a  great  degree;  very  much; 
exceedingly,  mightily.  ( Colloquial .) 

“  He  reigns  :  How  long?  Till  some  usurper  rise, 

And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise: 

Studies  new  lines.”  Prior. 

*mlgn'-ar-lze  (gn  as  ny),  v.  t.  [Prob.  for  mign¬ 
iardise  (q.  v.).]  To  soothe;  to  treat  or  handle 
gently. 

“When  they  are  mignarized  and  stroked  gently.” — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  95. 

*mlgn-iard,  *mign'-ard  (gn  as  ny),  a.  [Fr. 
mignard.]  Soft,  dainty,  delicate,  effeminate.  [Min¬ 
ion.] 

“Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  migniarcl  hand¬ 
lings.” — Ben  Jons  on:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass ,  i.  2. 

*mign'-iard-I§e  (gn  as  nv),  *min'-iard-I§e  (ias 
y),  s.  [Fr.  mignardise,  from  mignard .]  Dainti¬ 
ness,  delicacy,  soft  usage,  pampering  caresses. 
“With  all  the  migniardise  and  quaint  caresses 
You  can  put  on  them.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1 

mign  -iard-I§e,  *mign'-iard-Ize  (gn  as  nyi, 
*min  -iard-I§e  (i  as  y),  v.  t.  [Migniardise,  s. 
Cf.  Fr.  mignarder=  to  affect  soft  manners  or  deli¬ 
cacy.]  To  render  delicate,  soft,  or  effeminate. 

“That  did  miniardise,  and  make  the  language  more 
dainty  and  feminine.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  19. 

*mign'-ion  (gn  as  ny),  s.  [Minion.] 

mlgn-on-ette'  (gn  as  ny),  s.  [ ¥r.mignonnette= 
(1)  a  young  girl;  (2)  various  plants;  dimin.  of 
mignonne,  fem.  of  mignon—  a  darling.] 

Botany  and  Horticulture: 

1.  Reseda  odorata.  It  is  a  well-known  and  highly 
fragrant  flower,  indigenous  in  northern  and  north¬ 
eastern  Africa.  There  is  a  variety  called  B.  f mates- 
cens,  Tree-Mignonette,  brought  originally  from 
Egypt,  now  cultivated  in  England. 

•2.  The  genus  Reseda  (q.  v.). 

mig’-nu-mite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
from  Gr.  mignymi= to  mix,  in  allusion  to  the  com¬ 
position.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Magnetite  (q.  v.). 

mi-grant,  adj.  &  s.  [Lat.  migrans,  pr.  par.  of 
migro= to  migrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Migrating,  migratory. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  or  that  which  migrates; 
specif.,  a  migratory  bird  or  other  animal. 

mi -grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  migratus,  pa.  par.  of  migro 
to  wander ;  Ital.  migrare .]  To  pass  or  remove  from 
one  place  of  residence  to  another;  to  change  one’s 
residence  or  place  of  abode,  especially  from  one 
country  to  another;  specif.,  of  birds,  &c.,  to  pass 
from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate  in  the  autumn, 
returning  in  the  spring. 

“The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  Ennis¬ 
killen.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


ml-gra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  migrationem, 
accus.  of  migratio,  from  migratus ,  pa.  par.  of  migro 
=to  migrate  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  migrazione. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act.  of  migrating,  or  removing  from  one 
place  of  residence  to  another,  especially  from  one 
country  or  state  to  another;  change  of  abode  or 
residence. 

“Adventures  that  beguiled  and  cheered 
Their  grave  migration.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*2.  Change  of  place  or  position ;  removal. 

*3.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country ;  banishment. 

“  Wo  is  me,  too,  too  long  banished  from  the  Christian 
world,  with  such  animosity,  as  if  it  were  the  worst  of 
enemies,  and  meet  to  be  adjudged  to  a  perpetual  migra¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World.  (The  Epistle. ) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zopl.,  Ornith.,  dec. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
periodical  or  irregular  movements  of  all  animals, 
especially  to  those  of  birds  and  fishes,  for  although 
the  movements  of  some  manjmals  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  those  of  birds,  they  are  rather  incur¬ 
sions  than  true  migrations.  In  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe  there  are  many  genera  and  species 
of  birds  which  reside  only  a  part  of  the  year,  arriv¬ 
ing  and  leaving  at  tolerably  fixed  epochs.  Most  of 
the  birds  that  spend  their  spring  and  summer  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  this  country  pass  the  winter  in 
the  far  south ;  the  winter  visitants  pass  the  summer 
in  the  extreme  north,  some  of  them  breeding  in 
Greenland,  Lapland,  or  Iceland.  It  is  probable 
that  what  may  be  called  “  the  instinct  of  migra¬ 
tion  ”  in  such  birds  has  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
wandering  in  search  of  food,  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  powers  of  flight,  and  by  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
curing  a  large  amount  of  soft  insect  food  for  their 
unfledged  young.  Many  sea-fishes  migrate  to  a 
limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn  in  favorable  situations. 

2.  Bot.:  Many  seeds  have  downy  or  feathery 
appendages  which  when  wind  blows  influence  their 
motion  through  the  air ;  others  are  floated  down 
rivers  to  alluvial  sands  near  their  mouths ;_  the 
ocean  may  cast  them  on  distant  shores,  or  regions, 
now  disconnected,  may  at  a  former  geological 
period  have  been  united. 

ml'-gra-tor-y,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  migratorius, 
from  migratus ,  pa.  par.  of  migro—  to  migrate  (q.  v.)  ; 
Fr.  migratoire ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  migratorio .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Removing  or  passing  from  one  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  or  resort  to  another ;  changing  one’s  abode. 

2.  Wandering  in  habits;  roving,  nomadic,  unset¬ 
tled  ;  as.  to  lead  a  migratory  life. 

3.  Pertaining  or  disposed  to  migration. 

“This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a  sort  of 
migratory  instinct,  sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  conquest.” 
— Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  ZoM.,  Ornith.,  &c.:  A  term  applied  to  animals, 
and  more  especially  to  birds,  which  reside  in  their 
ordinary  habitat  only  during  a  period  of  the  year, 
migrating  at  certain  seasons  to  other  countries 
where  the  temperature  and  surroundings  are  more 
in  consonance  with  their  general  habits. 

migratory-cells,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  under 
certain  circumstances  to  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood. 

“By  means  of  the  amoeboid  movement  of  their  proto¬ 
plasm,  the  pale  corpuscles  under  some  circumstances 
possess  the  power  of  wandering  or  emigrating  from  the 
blood-vessels,  penetrating  between  the  elements  of  their 
coats,  and  in  this  manner  they  find  their  way  into  the 
interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  hence  into  the  commence¬ 
ments  of  the  lymphatics.  Cells  like  these,  which  appear 
to  be  wandering  independently  in  the  tissues,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  connective  tissue,  are  known  as  migratory 
cells.” — Quain:  Anatomy. 

migratory-locust,  s. 

Entom. :  CEdipoda  migratoria.  [Locust.] 
migratory-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  Columba  ( Ectopistes )  migratoria,  the 
Passenger-pigeon  (q.  v.). 

Mi'-guel-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [See  dof.] 

Hist.:  A  Portuguese  faction  which  supported 
Don  Miguel,  the  third  son  of  John  III.,  who  from 
1826  to  1834  made  abortive  efforts  to  exclude  his 
sister  Donna  Maria  from  the  throne. 

mih-rab,  s.  [  Arab.=a  praying  place.]  An  orna¬ 
mental  recess  or  alcove  in  the  center  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  a  mosque,  having  the  mimbar  or  pulpit  to 
the  right.  It  always  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  th3  people  pray  in  front  of  it.  In  it  a  copy  of 
the  Koran  is  kept.  A  similar  place  is  found  m 
Jewish  synagogues,  pointing  toward  Jerusalem, 
and  containing  a  copy  of  the  Law. 

mi-ka-do,  s.  [Japanese=the  Venerable.]  The 
Emperor  of  Japan,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
head  of  the  Empire.  From  1192  up  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1868,  the  temporal  power  was  in  the  hands  of 


b<ul  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


the  Tycoon  or  generalissimo  of  the  army,  tha 
spiritual  power  only  being  vested  in  the  Mikado, 
who  lived  in  almost  perfect  seclusion.  The  govern¬ 
ment  now  is  a  constitutional  one,  and  the  Mikado 
appears  among  his  subjects. 

mi-ka-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow,  after 
Professor  Mikan  of  Prague.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Eupatoriaceae, 
sub-tribe  Adenostyleee.  The  head  has  four  flowers, 
there  are  four  involucral  leaves,  with  a  bractlet  at 
their  base ;  the  pappus  in  one  row,  rough  and  hairy, 
Mikania  officinalis  is  a  handsome  plant  growing  in 
Brazil.  An  extract  or  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
which  contain  a  bitter  principle  and  an  aromatiO 
oil,  are  given  in  remittent  fevers  and  atonic  dys¬ 
pepsia.  M.guaco  is  the  Guaco  plant  (q.  vJ. 
opifera,  a  smooth  climbing  plant  found  in  Brazil. 
It  is  given  in  cases  of  snake  bite. 

mil  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Mileage.] 

Mll'-an,  s.  [Ital.  Milano ,  from  Lat.  Mediola¬ 
num.] 

Geog. :  A  city  in  what  once  was  Austrian  Italy, 
and  is  now  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
Milan-decree,  s. 

Hist. :  A  decree  issued  by  Napoleon  I.  from  Milad* 
Feb.  18, 1801,  for  cutting  off  Britain  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  continent.  [CoNTiNENTAL-srs- 
TEM.] 

Milan-edict,  s. 

Hist.:  An  edict  issued  by  Constantine  the  Great 
from  Milan,  A.  D.  313,  granting  toleration  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  all  other  religions  in  the  Roman  empire. 
MH'-iin-e§e,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Milan;  -ese,] 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Milan,  a  city  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anative  or  inhabitant  of  Milan;  aa 
a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan. 

*2.  Geog.:  A  division  of  Italy,  roughly  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Duchy  of  Milan. 

“Seizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  thd 
Milanese.” — Robertson:  Charles  V.,  bk.  ii. 

mil  -an-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prince  Milan ;  suffi 

•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  halloysite  (q.  v.),  said  to  con¬ 
tain  29 '50  per  cent,  of  water.  Found  at  Maidanpek, 
Servia. 

mil  ar-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Valley  of  Milar ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  hexagonal  prisms-, 
which  De  Cloizeaux  and  others  show  to  be  due  to  a 
twinning  similar  to  that  of  aragonite;  the  crystal¬ 
lization  is,  therefore,  orthorhombic.  Hardness, 
5'5-6 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  colorless  to  greenish ;  brittle. 
Composition:  Silica,  72'66;  alumina,  10'89;  lime, 
11*30 ;  potash,  4'74;  water,  0'91= 100,  corresponding  to 
the  formula,  HKCasAl^Si^Om.  Found,  with  adu* 
laria,  &c.,  in  Val  Giuf,  Grawbandten,  Switzerland. 
Named  milarite  because  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  Val  Milar,  which  was  incorrect.  The  name 
Giufite  in  lieu  thereof  is  suggested. 

milch,  *mylche,  adj.  (A  softened  form  of  milk 
(q.  v.) ;  Icel.  mj6lkr=milk  ;  miller,  mjdlkr—  milk-giv¬ 
ing  ;  Ger.  ?nelfc=milch.] 

1.  Lit.:  Giving  milk;  kept  for  milking;  applied 
only  to  beasts. 

“Take  two  milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come  nd 
yoke.” — 1  Sam.  vi.  7. 

*2.  Fig.:  Weeping;  shedding  tears. 

“  The  instant  burst  of  clamor  that  she  made, 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'a.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*I[  In  this  instance  Halliwell  and  others  prefer  to 
explain  the  word  as  white ,  while  Douce,  with  some 
probability,  refers  it  to  Mid.  Eng.  milce,  mils# 
(A.  S.  milds,  milts )  =gentle. 

Tnilfjh'-y,  a.  [En g.  milch: -y.]  Milk-giving. 

“  There  milchy  goats  come  freely  to  the  paile.” 

Heath:  Odes  of  Horace,  Epode  l(j. 

mild,  *milde,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  milde;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  mild ;  Icel.  mildr;  Dan.  &  Sw .mild;  Ger.  mild) 
O.  H.  Ger.  milti;  Goth,  milds,  in  composition.] 

A.  as  adjective: 

1.  Tender  and  gentle  in  manners,  temper  or  die 
position  ;  kind,  compassionate,  merciful,  indulgent; 
not  easily  provoked  or  offended. 

“  So  mild  a  master  never  shall  I  find  ; 

Less  dear  the  parents  whom  I  left  behind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  xiv.  160. 

2.  Gentle,  calm ;  not  fierce  or  angry ;  kind. 

“Ah!  dearest  friend  !  in  whom  the  gods  had  join’d 

The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xxiv.  963. 

3.  Characterized  by  gentleness  or  kindness ;  placid, 
bland,  pleasant ;  as,  a  mild  look. 

4.  Affecting  the  senses  gently  and  pleasantly; 
pleasant,  soft;  notrough  or  violent;  as,  a  mild  air. 
a  mild  climate. 

sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  del. 
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S.  Not  severe  or  sharp ;  as,  a  mild  winter. 

*6.  Gentle ;  not  arduous  or  difficult. 

“Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  67. 

7.  Not  sharp,  acid,  sour,  or  bitter;  moderately 
sweet. 

“  The  Irish  were  transplanted  .  .  .  that,  like  fruit 
trees,  they  might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  better 
aid  sweeter  fruit.” — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

8.  Not  acrid,  pungent,  or  corrosive;  demulcent, 
fenitive. 

“  Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them  acri¬ 
monious  or  mild. — Ar  but  knot-  On  Aliments 

9.  Operating  gently ;  not  violent  or  strong  in  its 
elects ;  as,  a  mild  aperient. 

10.  Not  vigorous  or  strong ;  weak,  feeble ;  as,  mild 

efforts. 

*B.  Assubst.:  Pity,  compassion,  tenderness. 

“  The  cruel  crabbed  heart 
Which  was  not  movde  with  milde.” 

Gascoigne :  Complaint  of  Philomene. 

Obvious  compounds :  Mild-hearted,  mild-spirited , 
mild-spoken,  mild-tempered,  &c. 

*mild  -(?n,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  mild ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  mild  or  less  harsh,  severe, 
rigorous,  or  stringent. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  mild ;  to  grow  less  harsh, 
Severe,  rigorous,  or  stringent. 

mil  -dew,  *mel-dew  (ew  asu),s.  [A.  S.mele- 
ie«fw= honey-dew,  from  the  sticky,  honey-like  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  kinds  of  blight,  e.  a.,  on  lime 
trees.  Cf.  O.  H.  Ger  militoio=mildev?  ;  Goth,  milit- 
iis=honey ;  Ir.  meZ— honey ;  wnZceog>=mildew ;  Lat. 
■nel;  Gr.  meZi=honey.] 

IL  Ordinary  Language : 

1'..  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2v  The  dark  spots  appearing  on  linen  kept  in 
damp  places.  Berkeley  believes  that  they  are  due 
to  a  fungus,  Cladosporium  leabaceum. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Vegetable  Pathol. :  Morbid  appearances  pro¬ 
duced  upon  plants  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical 
iungi  or  other  cause,  or  the  parasitical  fungus  itself 
which  produces  the  morbid  appearance.  Such 
iungi  are  always  minute,  and  sometimes  micro¬ 
scopic.  Different  genera  and  species  attack  differ- 
ant  plants.  Thus,  wheat  mildew  is  Puccinia 
jraminis ,*  P.  coronata  also  attacks  cereals.  Another 
species  injuring  wheat  is  the  Bunt  or  Pepperbrand, 
Tilletia  caries.  Rcestelia  coronata  attacks  the  ash, 
S.  lacerata  the  hawthorn,  and  B.  cancellata  the 
pear.  These  three  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
tenusiEcidium.  Oidium fwckeri  constitutes  the  true 
mildew.  Oidiumfructigenum  formslittlo  concentric 
tufts  on  pears,  apples,  &c.  These  maybe  only  early 
stages  of  some  other  fungus.  Erineum,  a  pseudo¬ 
genus  of  Fungals  is  now  known  to  be  only  a  diseased 
state  of  the  plants  on  which  it  appears;  Erineum 
%ureum  or  Taphria  aurea  occurs  on  poplar  leaves. 
All  the  foregoing  are  parasites  which  attack  the 
plants  internally,  and  then  force  their  way  to  the 
surface.  Other  mildews  are  produced  by  fungi 
which  grow  on  the  surface  of  plants,  as  Cylindro- 
tporum  concentricum  on  the  cabbage.  Erysiphe 
(Sphcerotheca)  pannosa  is  the  Rose  mildew ;  E. 
pannosa  the  Hop  mildew.  _  These  fungi,  growing  on 
the  surface  of  leaves,  fruits,  <fcc.,  do  not  establish 
themselves  till  the  plant  on  which  they  grow  has 
become  unhealthy  from  other  causes.  [Bunt, 
Segot,  Rust,  Smut.] 

“One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost.” 

Cowper :  Yearly  Distress. 

2.  Bot. .  The  genus  Erycibe  and  various  Rubigos. 
{Loudon.) 

3.  Script. :  Mildew,  Heb.  yeraqon,  seems  correctly 
Tendered  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  always 
combined  with  blasting,  and  implies  that  plants 
»re  so  blighted  that  they  tend  to  assume  the  same 
pallid  color  which  a  man  does  under  the  influence 
■af  fright  (Deut.  xxviii.  22, 1  Kings  viii.  37,  2  Chron. 
vi.  28,  Amos  iv.  9,  Hag.  ii.  17) . 

mil -dew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mildew,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  taint  with  mildew. 

“It  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at  the  Custom 
House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Sng.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  attacked  or  tainted  with  mil¬ 
dew. 

mll'-dew-jr  (ew  as  ii).  adj.  [Eng.  mildew ;  -y.) 
Attacked  or  tainted  with  mildew;  covered  with 
mildew ;  moldy ;  resembling  mildew. 

“The  damp  mildewy  smell  which  pervades  the  place.” — 
SKckens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Private  Theaters. 

mlld'-ly,  *milde-liche,  *milde-ly,  *myld-lye, 
adv,  [Eng.  mild ;  -ly.]  In  a  mild  manner ;  gently, 
kindly,  tenderly;  not  roughly  or  fiercely;  as,  to 
speak  mildly,  to  operate  mildly. 


mlld'-ness,  *milde-nesse,  *mylde-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  mild ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mild,  gentle,  kindly 
or  tender;  kindness,  gentleness,  meekness 

“She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 

Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Freedom  from  harshness,  acidity,  pungency,  or 
acrimony. 

3.  Freedom  from  severity,  harshness,  or  inclem¬ 
ency  ;  as,  the  mildness  of  a  climate. 

mile,  s.  [A.  S.  mil  (pi.  mlla,  mile),  from  Lat. 
milia,  millia  (prop. = thousands)  =  a  mile,  from  mille 
(passus) ,  mille  (passuum)  =  a  thousand  (paces) ;  Ger. 
meile ,*  O.  H.  Ger.  mila ;  Dut.  mill. ]  A  measure  of 
length  or  distance  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
in  almost  all  European  countries.  The  English 
statute  mile,  in  use  in  this  country,  contains  8  fur¬ 
longs,  or  320  poles,  orl,760yardsor5,280feet;  in  sur¬ 
veying  it  measures  80  chains.  A  geographical  mile 
is  6,075  feet  (nearly),  orl*15  statute  miles.  A  square 
mile  is  6,400  square  chains,  or  640  acres.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  statute mile=1609*3149 French m&tres.  [Meter.] 
A  league  is  3  miles.  The  nautical  mile  is  2,028  yards, 
or  1,014  fathoms.  The  Roman  mile  was  1,000  paces 
of  5  feet  each,  and  the  Roman  foot  being  11*62 
English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  wastherefore=l,  614 
English  yards, or  (about)  ■}£  of  an  English  statute 
mile.  The  old  Scottish  mile  was=l,984  yards,  or 
1*127  English  mile.  The  Irish  mile  is=2, 240  yards, 
or  1*273  English  mile.  The  German  short  mile  is= 
3‘897  English  miles.  The  German  long  mile=5*753 
English  miles. 

*mile-mark,  *mile-marke,  s.  A  milestone  or 
mile-post. 

“  London-stone  which  I  take  to  have  been  a  milliary,  or 
mile-marke.” — P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  423. 

mile-post,  s.  A  post  set  up  to  mark  the  miles 
along  the  road. 

mile  -age,  *mll-age  (age  as  lg),  s.&  a.  [Eng., 

mile  ,*  -age.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  total  or  aggregate  number  of  miles  in  a 
railway,  canal,  or  other  system  of  communication 
measured  by  miles. 

“Interesting  details  as  to  the  mileage  completed.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  miles  traversed  by 
vehicles,  as  on  a  railway,  tramway,  <fcc. 

3.  A  fee  or  allowance  by  the  mile  paid  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  traveling,  as  the  traveling  expenses 
allowed  to  witnesses,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  <fcc.,  for 
attendance  in  a  court  of  law ;  the  allowance  paid  to 
members  to  meet  the  expenses  of  traveling  to  and 
from  sessions  of  Congress  in  Washington. 

B.  As  adj. :  Charged  on  or  by  the  mileage  traveled. 

Ml-le’-sl-gm  (s  as  zh)  (1),  a&s.  [From  Milesius, 

a  legendary  king  of  Spain,  whose  sons  are  said  to 
have  conquered  Ireland  e.bout  1300  B.  C.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or  the 
ancient  Irish  people. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Ireland ;  an  Irishman. 

MI-le’-SX-g,n  (s  as  zh)  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Mileseus ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Miletus,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Miletus. 

mlle'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  mile,  and  stone  ]  A  stone 
set  up  to  mark  the  miles  on  a  road,  railway,  &c. 

“  The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  460. 

ml-le  -tus,  subst.  [From  Miletus,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Ionia. J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Lycsenidee, 
Miletus  symethis  is  a  small  brown  butterfly,  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  forewings.  Common  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  inhabit  ants’  nests. 

mil'-foil,  mll  -le-fdil,  s.  [Fr.  mille=a  thousand, 
and  O.  Fr.  foil,  fuil=a  leaf;  Fr.  millefeuille ;  Sp. 
millefolio;  Port,  milfolhas;  Ital.  millefoglie  ,*  Lat. 
millefolium,  millefolia:  mille  =  a  thousand,  and 
folium=a  leaf  or  folia— leaves.  There  are  not  a 
thousand,  or  many  leaves.  The  reference  is  to  the 
number  of  segments  into  which  each  single  leaf  is 
divided.] 

Botany : 

1.  Achillea  millefolium,  so  called  because  the 
leaves  are  thrice  pinnatifid.  They  are  linear  oblong, 
and  have  linear  axile  segments.  The  flowers  are 
white,  pink,  or  purple.  It  possesses  an  ethereal  oil, 
and  a  bitter,  resinous  matter  in  its  leaves.  It  is 
considered  to  be  highly  astringent.  The  Scotch 
Highlanders  make  it  into  an  ointment,  used  for 
healing  wounds.  [Achillea;  Yarrow.] 

2.  The  genus  Achillea.  {Loudon.) 

If  Hooded  Milfoil  is  the  genus  Utricul  aria  ;  Water 
Milfoil,  (1)  the  genus  Myreopliyllum ;  (2)  Hottonia 
palustris. 


mll-fopt,  s. 

Elect.:  A  unit  of  resistance;  the  resistance  of  a 
foot  of  copper  wire  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  equal  to  9*831  ohms  at  32°  F. 

mll-I-ar'-I-Sl,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
miliarius=ot  or  belonging  to  millet,  from  milium— 
millet.] 

1.  Ornith.:  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-genus  of 
Plectrophanes.  He  includes  in  it  Miliaria  europcea, 
generally  called  Emberiza  miliaria,  the  Common 
Bunting,  and  M.  citrinella,  generally  called  Em¬ 
beriza  citrinella ,  the  Yellow  Ammer  or  Yellow 
Bunting. 

2.  Pathol.:  An  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles,  ap¬ 
pearing  toward  the  favorable  termination  of  many 
acute  and  chronic  diseases.  They  are  found  upon 
the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  are  akin  to  Suda- 
mina  (q.v.). 

mll  -I-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  miliarius,  from  milium=a 
millet-seed q  Fr.  milia  ire.) 

1.  Bot. :  Granulate,  resembling  an  aggregation  of 
many  seeds. 

2.  Pathology : 

(1)  Resembling  millet-seeds;  as,  a  miliary  erup¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Attended  by  an  eruption  like  millet-seeds  ;  as, 
a  miliary  fever. 

miliary-glands,  s.  pi. 

1.  Anat.:  The  same  as  Sebaceous-glands  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Stomates  (q.v.). 
miliary-tubercle,  s. 

Path. :  A  grayish-white,  translucent,  non-vascular 
body  of  firm  consistence  and  well-defined  spherical 
outline,  usually  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed, 
common  in  the  lungs  and  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  When  it  softens  it  is  usually  called  Yellow 
or  Crude  Tubercle.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
special  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  in  tubercle. 
*mH'-I$e,  s.  [Fr.]  A  militia. 

“  The  two-and-twentieth  of  the  prince’s  age  is  the  time 
assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering  upon  the 
publio  charges  of  their  milice.” — Temple:  War  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

tml-ll-o-ba'-tls,  s.  [Myliobatis.] 
mll-I-O’-lg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  miliums 
millet,  from  the  small  size  of  the  species.] 

1.  Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Miliolida 
(q.  v.).  Theshell  is  extremely  variable  in  form,  but 
consists  typically  of  a  series  of  chambers  wound 
round  an  axis,  so  that  each  embraces  half  the  entire 
circumference. 

2.  Palceont. ,*  Range  in  time,  from  the  Lias  till 
now.  [Miliolite-limestone.] 

mir-I-ol'-I-dg,,  mll-i-ol'-I-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
miliol(a)  ,*  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  orfem.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl. :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foraminifera. 
The  test  is  opaque,  porcellanous,  unilocular  or 
multilocular,  and  extremely  variable  in  shape,  the 
oval  aperture  simple  and  undivided,  or  formed  by 
numerous  pores.  Chief  genera:  Cornuspira,  Nubec- 
ularia,  Miliola  (with  its  sub-generic  form  Quinque- 
loculina),  Peneroplis,  Alveolina,  Orbitolites,  and 
the  sub  family  Dactyloporidse. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  ranges  from  the  Lias  to 
the  recent  period  inclusive. 

mIl’-I-6-Hte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  miliol(u) ;  Gr.  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  miliola  (q.v.). 
miliolite-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  microscopic 
shells  of  miliola.  It  is  found  in  the  Middle  Eocene 
of  France,  and  is  used  as  a  building  stone. 

.  mil-l-o-llt’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  miliolit(e) ;  - ic .]  Relat¬ 
ing  to  or  composed  of  foraminiferous  shells,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  genus  Miliola  (q.  v.). 

“  This  miliolitio  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns  or 
Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine.” — Lyell: 
Elements  (1866),  p.  801. 

mil’-I-t?in-§y,  s.  [Eng.  militant;  - cy .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Warfare,  militarism. 

“Constituted  in  a  state  of  continual  militancy.”  — 
Mountague:  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  tr.  x.,  §  7. 

2.  Sociol. :  That  social  condition  of  a  nation  or  tribe 
ideally  organized  for  war.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
the  tendency  is  for  the  body  of  warriors  to  bear  the 
largest  practicable  ratio  to  the  body  of  workers; 
individuality  becomes  merged  in  the  community; 
despotism  and  centralization  ensue,  and  a  process 
of  regimentation  goes  on  even  in  civil  life  ;  freedom 
of  movement  from  place  to  place  is  restricted  ;  state 
organizations  take  the  place  of  private  combina¬ 
tions;  and  such  a  society  usually  evolves,  or  en¬ 
deavors  to  evolve,  a  self-sufficient  sustaining 
organization,  drawing  as  much  as  possible  all  sup¬ 
plies  from  its  own  resources,  this  course  of  action 
leading  to  a  protectionist  policy. 

“  The  several  traits  which  of  necessity  militancy  tends 
to^roduce. ’ ’ —Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Sociology, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
9r,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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mil  -l-tant,  a.  [Lat.  militans,  pr.  par.  of  milito 
=to  tight;  miles  (genit.  militis)=a  soldier;  Fr. 
militant;  Ital.  &  Sp.  militante .] 

1.  Fighting;  engaged  in  war  ;  serving  as  a  soldier  ; 
warlike,  military. 

“He  had  neither  inclination  nor  any  kind  of  induce¬ 
ment  to  adopt  a  militant  policy.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

2.  An  epithet  employed  by  Herbert  Spencer  to 
denote  a  type  of  society  distinguished  by  militancy 
(q-  v.). 

“Under  the  militant  type  the  individual  is  owned  by 
the  State.” — Herbert  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Sociology,  §  552. 

IT  Church  militant:  The  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth,  regarded  as  engaged  in  constant  warfare 
against  its  enemies.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Church 
*  umphant,  or  in  heaven. 

tmll  -1-tg.r-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  military ;  -lyJ] 

1.  In  a  military  manner;  like  a  soldier. 

2.  With  reference  to  matters  of  war. 

“  The  policy  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  is  noted,  both 
diplomatically  and  militarily,  absolutely  free.” — Public 
Opinion,  July  7,  1877,  p.  9. 

mir-I-tar-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  militar(y) ;  -ism;  Fr. 
militarisms .]  That  system  or  policy  which  causes 
nations  to  keep  up  great  armies,  and  to  pay  excess¬ 
ive  attention  to  military  affairs. 

“Ah!  this  militarism  is  a  terrible  master!” — London 
Daily  News. 

mil’-I-tgir-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  militar{y ) ;  -tsf.] 

*1.  A  military  man,  a  soldier;  a  proficient  in  the 
art  of  war. 

2.  One  who  advocates  militarism,  or  a  warlike 
policy. 

mir-I-tar-f,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  militants ,  from  miles 
(genit.  militis)  =  a  soldier;  Fr.  militaire;  Jtal.  mil- 
itare ;  Sp.  militar.  \ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers, *or  the  profession 
of  a  soldier ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science 
of  war ;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a  soldier ;  soldierly, 
warlike,  martial. 

2.  Engaged  in  war ;  serving  as  a  soldier. 

“He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military 
man  in  the  world.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  subst.:  Soldiers  generally;  the  army,  sol¬ 
diery,  troops  ;  as,  The  military  were  called  out. 

military-courts,  s.  pi.  The  court  of  chivalry 
and  courts-martial. 

♦military-feuds,  subst.  pi.  The  original  feuds, 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  military  men,  who  held 
them  under  Military-tenure  (q.  v.). 

military-law,  s.  The  same  as  Maetial-law 
0l-  v.). 

military-mast,  s.  A  mast  on  a  warship,  mounted 
with  an  armored  tower  and  military-top.  On  the 
larger  battleships  the  military  masts  are  hollow,  and 
access  to  the  fighting  tops  is  gained  through  the 
interior.  The  ammunition  is  also  passed  up  inside. 

military-offenses,  s.  pi.  Offenses  which  are 
cognizable  by  the  military-courts. 

♦military-tenure,  s.  A  tenure  of  land  on  con¬ 
dition  of  performing  military  service, 
♦military-testament,  s. 

Roman  Law :  A  nuncupative  will  by  which  a  sol¬ 
dier  might  dispose  of  his  goods  without  the  forms 
and  solemnities  required  by  the  law  in  other  cases. 
[Nuncupative.]  Some  states  of  the  Union  recog¬ 
nize  this  order  of  will. 

military-top,  s.  A  turret  mounted  with  rapid- 
fire  guns  and  attached  to  the  mast  of  a  warshin. 

mil  -I-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  militatus,  pa.  par,  of 
milito=to  serve  as  a  soldier,  to  fight;  miles  (genit. 
militis)= a  soldier;  Fr.  militer ;  Sp.  militar;  Ital. 
militare .]  To  be  or  stand  opposed  ;  to  have  weight 
or  influence  on  the  opposite  side  ;  to  weigh.  (Said 
of  arguments  or  considerations.) 

mi-ll-ti?,  (ti  as  sh),s.  [Lat.=(l)  warfare,  (2) 
troops,  from  miles  (genit.  mi  lit  is) —a  soldier;  Fr. 
milice;  Sp.  milicia;  Ital.  milizia. J 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Military  service;  warfare. 

2.  The  civilian  military  force  of  the  nation  con¬ 
sisting  of  citizens  trained  to  arms,  and  subject  to  be 
called  forth  to  enable  the  executive  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection  and  repel 
invasion.  They  are  not  a  standing  army,  in  the 
sense  of  being  continually  under  arms,  but  are 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  organization  is  generally  spoken  of  a  s  the 
National  Guard. 

II.  Fig. :  A  troop,  a  body,  a  number. 

“  Unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly, 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  42. 


militia-man,  s.  A  man  belonging  to  the  militia, 
♦mil-i -ti-ate  (ti  as  shi)  v.i.  [Militia,  s.] 

1.  To  raise  militia. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  soldier ;  to  be  warlike, 
mil -l-um,  s.  [Lat.=millet.] 

Bot.:  Millet-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Panice®.  The  flowers  are  in  a  spreading  panicle. 
Two  empty  glumes,  the  flower  glumes  shortly  pedi- 
celled,  both  awnless  ;  ovary  glabrous,  styles  short, 
stigmas  feathery,  fruit  terete.  Known  species  eight. 

mil-I-ff -§a,  mll-I-fi'-jfi-s,,  »•  [Named  after 
Milius,  a  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Anonace®,  tribe  Bocage®. 
Miliusa  velutina  is  a  tree  growing  in  Burmah  and 
India.  The  wood  is  used  for  carts  and  agricultural 
implements,  spear  shafts,  and  oars. 

milk,  *melk,  *melke,  *milche,  *mylche, 
♦mylck,  *mylk,  s.  [A.  S.  *milc,  meolc,  meoluc; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  melk;  Icel ,mj6lk;  Dan.  melk ;  Sw. 
mjdlk ;  Goth,  miluks;  Ger.  milch=  milk;  melken 
(pa.  t.  molk)  =  to  milk ;  O.  H.Ger.  meJcAaw=tomilk; 
cf.  Lat.  mulgeo=to  milk;  Gr.  amelgo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  &  2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  &  2. 

3.  The  white  juice  of  certain  plants. 

4.  An  emulsion,  made  by  bruising  seeds;  as,  the 
milk  of  almonds. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Food,  &c.:  The  fluid  secreted  by  all  female 
mammals  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.  As 
an  alimentary  substance,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
perfect  food.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  solution 
of  sugar,  albuminous  and  saline  matter,  and  holds 
in  suspension  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
form  of  very  minute  globules.  The  same  constitu¬ 
ents  are  found  in  the  milk  of  all  the  mammals,  but 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  are  present  in  each  kind.  Mare’s  milk  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  while  that  of 
the  ewe  is  very  much  richer  in  albuminous  and 
fatty  constituents,  the  milk  of  the  cow  having  its 
composition  more  evenly  adjusted.  The  non-fatty 
solids  of  cow’s  milk,  which  consist  of  casein, 
albumin,  sugar,  and  mineral  salts,  vary  from  about 
8  to  11  per  cent.,  and  the  fat  from  2  to  7  per  cent. ;  9 
parts  of  the  non-fatty  solids  consist  on  the  average 
of  3  parts  of  casein,  1  of  albumin,  4‘2  of  milk  sugar, 
and  '8  of  mineral  salts.  The  mineral  matter  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  potash,  with 
a  little  chloride  of  sodium.  Milk  spontaneously 
ferments,  the  sugar  being  converted  into  lactic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  an  artificial 
ferment  has  been  used,  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
is  generated,  and  the  milk  is  converted  into  a  prod¬ 
uct  to  which  the  name  of  koumiss  has  been  given. 
The  chief  adulterant  added  to  milk  is  water ;  but 
sugar,  carbonate  of  soda,  salt,  salicylic  acid,  and 
borax  are  also  occasionally  used.  These  latter  are 
obviously  added,  not  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
milk,  but  to  cover  the  addition  of  water  or  in  order 
to  prevent  the  milk  turning  sour. 

*[  Condensed  milk  consists  of  cow’s  orgoat’s  milk 
which  has  been  evaporated  by  the  aid  of  steam 
pipes  or  a  vacuum  pan  to  one-fourth  of  its  volume, 
refined  sugar  being  added  during  the  boiling  in  the 
proportion  of  Di  lbs,  in  the  quart  of  condensed  milk 
produced.  It  is  also  prepared  without  sugar,  but 
its  keeping  properties  are  muchless  than  thesweet- 
ened  article.  Both  kinds  form  a  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

2.  Human  Physiol.:  Milk  is  the  secretion  of  the 

mammary  glands,  whose  activity  begins  at  delivery, 
and  continues  for  a  period  of  nine  months  as  a  rule, 
but,  if  encouraged,  may  persist  for  a  longer  time. 
The  fluid  secreted  contains  all  that  is  requisite  for 
the  nourishment  and  development  of  the  child.  It 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent,  of 
solids  (casein,  fat,  sugar,  and  a  trace  of  salts).  The 
first  milk  secreted  is  colostrum;  it  acts  as  a  natural 
purgative  to  the  child.  That  the  mind  exerts  an 
influence  both  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  secre¬ 
tion  is  certain.  Violent  emotions,  as  fear,  rage,  &e., 
render  it  unwholesome.  , 

TI  (1)  Milk-and-water:  Tasteless,  insipid,  without 
character  or  distinguishing  feature,  wishy-washy. 
( Colloquial .) 

“A  milk-and-water  bourgeois.”— Reade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  xxvi. 

(2)  Milk  of  sulphur : 

Chem.  <&  Pharm.:  Precipitated  sulphur.  Five 
ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  three  ounces  of 
slaked  lime  are  put  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
and  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  is 
thrown  down.  Used  as  a  stimulant,  as  a  laxative, 
and  as  a  confection, 
milk-abscess,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  abscess  which  sometimes  forms  on 
the  female  breast  after  child-birth.  It  is  produced 
by  redundancy  of  milk, 
milk-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Synadenium  (q.  V.). 


♦milk-dame,  s.  A  foster-nurse,  a  wet-nurse, 
milk-dentition,  s. 

Anat. :  The  system  of  temporary  teeth  in  man  ot 
in  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

“It  is  obvious  that  the  milk-dentition  has  generally 
been  suppressed  in  the  more  modified  forms. "—Pros. 
Zool.  Soc.,  1880,  p.  665. 

milk-drinker,  s.  [Molokan.] 
milk-fever,  s. 

Pathology:  A  fever  which  sometimes  arises  ia 
females  when  first  milk  is  secreted  after  child-birth, 
milk-glass,  s.  [Ceyolite-glass.] 
milk-hedge,  s. 

Botany:  Euphorbia  tirucalli  (q.  v.),  commonly 
used  in  India  for  hedges.  The  plant,  being  full  of 
acrid  milk,  tends  to  blister  the  skin  of  any  one 
breaking  through  the  hedges. 

milk-leg,  s. 

Pathology:  White-swelling,  Phlegmasia  dolens. 
[Phlegmasia.] 

milk-livered,  *milke-livered,  a.  Cowardly, 

timid,  timorous. 

“Milk-liver* d  man, 

That  bear’ st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

♦milk-madge,  s.  A  milkmaid. 

♦milk-meats,  s.pl.  Butter,  cheese,  &c. 
“Abstaining  from  flesh  and  milk-meats." — Bailey:  Eras¬ 
mus,  p.  274. 

milk-molar,  s.  One  of  the  first  set  of  molars. 
They  are  shed  by  mammals  when  very  young. 

♦milk-pap,  s.  The  teat  or  nipple  of  a  woman. 
( Shakesp . :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3.) 

milk-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  Pence danum  palustre.  The  popular  name 
refers  to  its  milky  juice.  {Hooker.) 

milk-porridge,  *milk-pottage,  s.  Food  made 
by  boiling  milk  with  water  and  oatmeal. 

milk-punch,  s.  A  drink  made  of  strong  liquov 
mixed  with  milk  and  sweetened. 

“It  smells,  I  think,  like  milk-punch." — Dickens:  Pick¬ 
wick,  ch.  1. 

milk-quartz, [Quaetz.] 
milk-rack,  s.  A  series  of  shelves  in  a  dairy  to 
hold  milk-pans. 

milk-shake,  s.  A  beverage  composed  chiefi.i  of 
sweetened  and  flavored  milk  violently  shaken  up  b/ 
means  of  a  mechanical  device, 
milk-sickness,  s. 

Vet.  Med. :  A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  peculiar  to 
some  parts  of  the  western  United  States,  said  to  be 
owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the  soil  and 
waters  of  these  regions.  It  attacks  cattle,  but  is 
often  communicated  to  those  who  drink  the  milk 
or  eat  the  beef  of  animals  affected  with  it.  {Bart¬ 
lett.) 

milk-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Ophiobolus  eximius,  a  harmless  snake  of  a 
grayish  ash  color,  with  three  rows  of  dark  spots 
along  the  back  and  sides.  It  is  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  middle  United  States. 

“Gliding  like  a  lovely  and  innocent  milk-snake  out  of 
his  grasp.” — Bret  Harte:  Mrs.  Skeygs’  Husbands. 
milk-sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci-iH^On.  Lactin.  An  important  and 
characteristic  constituent  of  milk.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  whey  by  evaporation,  and,  after  having 
been  purified  by  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallized, 
it  finally  appears  as  hard,  semi-transparent,  tri¬ 
metric  crystals,  having  the  same  composition,  as 
cane-sugar,  and  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity, 
T52.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol  and  ether.  Milk-sugar  has  a  rotatory- 
angle  of  59'5°  [a]j,  and  a  copper-reducing  power 
seven-tenths  that  of  dextrose.  By  boiling  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
dextrose  and  galactose, 
milk-teeth,  s.  pi.  [Milk-tooth.] 
milk-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Silbyum  marianum,  called  also  Carduu a 
marianus.  So  named  from  the  milky  whiteness  of 
the  veins. 

milk-thrush,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Theush  (q.  v.). 
milk-tie,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Relationship  based  on  fosterage.  So 
real  is  this  relationship  considered  among  some 
races  that  marriage  between  foster-children  is  for¬ 
bidden. 

“  The  strength  of  the  foster-feeling,  the  milk-tie,  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  familiar  instance  of  a  mode 
of  regarding  relationship  very  different  from  that  prev¬ 
alent  among  us.” — Lubbock:  Orig.  of  Civilization  (1882), 
p.  145. 


bffU,  lx5y;  p6ftt,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
••cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 


milk-tooth 
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milk-tooth,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  in 
mammals. 

IT  The  milk-teeth  in  man  are  twenty  in  number, 
ten  in  each  jaw.  They  are  called  also  temporary  or 
deciduous  teeth. 

2.  Farriery:  The  fore-tooth  of  a  foal,  which 
comes  at  the  age  of  about  three  months,  and  is  cast 
Within  two  or  three  years. 

milk-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Galactodendron  utile  ,*  (2)  Tanghinia 
lactaria. 

milk-vat,  s.  A  deep  pan  for  setting  milk  to  raise 
Cream  or  curdle  for  cheese. 

milk- vessel,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lana. ;  A  vessel  for  holding  milk. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Vessels  or  tubes  containing  the 
milky  fluids  in  plants.  [Cenenchyma,  Laticif- 
EROTJS.] 

milk-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Astragalus  (q.  v.). 
milk-walk,  s.  The  district  or  streets  of  a  town 
supplied  by  one  milkman.  (Eng.) 

milk-warm,  a.  Warm  as  milk  in  its  natural 
state,  as  it  comes  from  the  breast  or  udder. 

“The  water  is  but  just  milk-warm.” — De  Foe:  Tour  thro’ 
Or  eat  Britain,  iii.  80. 

milk-white,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  White  as  milk;  of  a  pure  white 
Color. 

“Meek  as  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart 
The  milk-white  lamb  which  in  a  line  she  led.” 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.  (Introd.) 

2.  Bot.,  dtc.:  Dull  white,  verging  to  blue, 
milk,  v.  t.  &i.  [Milk,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breasts  or  udder  by  the 
hand. 

“Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on 
oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine.”— Gay:  Shepherd’s 
Week.  (Proeme.) 

*2.  To  suck. 

“  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

3.  To  supply  with  milk ;  to  add  milk  to. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  extract  money  from. 

2.  In  horse-racing  slang,  to  bet  against  a  horse 
which  is  one’s  own  property,  and  which  is  not 
intended  to  win. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  draw  milk,  to  suck. 

“That  ye  may  milk  out,  and  be  delighted.” — Isaiah 
Irvi.  11. 

2.  To  give  milk,  to  suckle. 

“  For  lich  a  mother  she  can  cherish, 

And  milken  as  doth  a  norice.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*milk'-en,  a.  [Eng.  milk;  -en.)  Consisting  of 
milk;  milky. 

*milken-way,  s.  The  Milky-way  (q.v.). 
milk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  v. ;  -er.) 

1  1.  One  who  or  that  which  milks ;  specif.,  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  milking  cows  mechanically. 

2.  A  cow  or  other  animal  which  gites  milk. 

“A  cow  that  is  a  poor  milker  fails  to  give  her  owner 
that  larger  portion  of  profit.” — Sheldon:  Dairy-f arming, 
p.  17. 

fmilk'-ful,  *mllk’-full,  a.  [English  milk,  and 
full .)  Flowing  with  milk  ;  fruitful,  fertile. 

“O  milkfull  vales  with  hundred  brooks  indented.” 

Sylvester:  The  Decay,  1,053. 

mllk-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  milky;  - ly .]  After  the 
manner  of  milk ;  like  milk ;  lacteally. 
mllk-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  milky;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  milky  or  having  a 
Color  or  consistence  like  milk. 

2.  Softness,  gentleness,  mildness. 

“  Would  X  could  share  the  balmy,  even  tomper, 

And  milkiness  of  blood.” 

Dry  den:  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

milk  -maid,  s.  [Eng.  milkx  and  maid.)  A  woman 
employed  to  milk  cows ;  a  dairy-maid. 

milk  -man,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  man.)  A  man 
who  sells  milk  or  carries  milk  about  for  sale. 

milk  -pail,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  pail.)  A  pail  or 
vessel  into  which  cows  are  milked. 

"That  very  substance  which  last  week  was  grazing  in 
the  field,  waving  in  the  milkpail,  or  growing  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  is  now  become  part  of  the  man.” — Watts:  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Mind. 


milk  -pan,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  pan.)  A  vessel  in 
which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

“  For  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans,  or  kept  any 
racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin.” — Bacon:  Apoph¬ 
thegms. 

milk  -room,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  room.)  Aroom 
in  a  dairy  where  milk  is  kept  in  the  milkpans. 

mllk'-sop,  *milk-soppe,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  sop.] 

1.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  milk. 

2.  A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  person ;  one 
who  is  devoid  of  all  manliness. 

“  Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

mllk'-weed,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  weed.) 

Bot.:  The  genus  Asclepias  (q.v.). 

IT  Green  Milkweed  is  the  genus  Acerates. 

mllk'-wpm-an,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  woman.)  A 
woman  who  carries  about  milk  for  sale. 

“Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nursery-maids  have  a 
fellow-feeling.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

mllk'-wOQd,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  wood.) 

Botany  : 

1.  Pseudolmedia,  formerly  Brosimum  spurium,  an 
evergreen  shrub  growing  in  Jamaica;  but  Jamaica 
Milkwood  is  Sapiumlaurifolium. 

2.  Sideroxylon  inerme. 

milk-wort,  s.  [Eng.  milk,  and  wort.) 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Polygala  (q.  v.).  Common 
Milkwort  is  Poly  gal  a  vulgaris;  Austrian  Milkwort 
P.  uliginosa  or  austriaca;  Sea  Milkwort  is  the 
genus  Glaux,  and  specially  Glaux  maritima. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Polygalaceee  (q.  v.). 

mllk'-y,  a.  [Eng.  milk;  -y.) 

1.  Made  of  milk;  consisting  or  composed  of  milk. 
“  The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  milky  flood.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  780. 

2.  Resembling  milk ;  of  the  nature  of  milk. 

“Some  plants,  upon  breaking  their  vessels,  yield  a 

milky  juice.” — Arbuthnot :  Chi  Aliments. 

♦3.  Yielding  milk. 

“  Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 

And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains.” 

Roscommon. 

4.  White,  milk-white. 

*5.  Soft,  mild,  tender,  gentle,  timid. 

“This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

milky -juices,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Juices,  resembling  milk  in  appearance,  in 
the  laticiferous  vessels  of  plants.  Found  in  many 
Euphorbiaceae,  Asclepiadace®,  &c. 

milky-quartz,  s.  [Qtjaetz.] 
milky-way,  s.  [Galaxy.] 

mill  Cl),  s.  [Lat.  mille— a  thousand.]  A  money 
of  account  in  the  United  States,  being  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  tenth  part  of  a  cent,  and 
therefore  equal  to  about  |  of  an  English  farthing. 

mill  (2),  *melle,  *miln,  *mulle,  *mulne,*myln, 
*mylne,  s.  [A.  S.  myln ,  mylen,  from  Lat.  molina— 
a  mill,  from  mola= a  mill,  from  molo— to  grind; 
Icel.  mylna— a  mill;  Wei.  melin;  Fr,  moulin;  Dut. 
molen.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

Cl)  A  machine  for  grinding  grain,  fruit,  or  other 
substances,  and  reducing  them  to  a  fine  powder. 

“The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  106. 

(2)  A  lapidary’s  grinding-wheel,  known  as  rough- 
ing-mill,  cloth-mill,  &c. 

(3)  A  machine,  or  complication  of  engines  or 
machinery,  for  working  up  raw  material,  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  immediate  use  or  for  employment  in  a 
further  stage  of  manufacture ;  as,  a  cotton -mill,  a 
spinning-mill,  a  saw-miff,  an  oil-mill,  &c. 

(4)  The  buildings  or  factory  containing  such 
machinery. 

(5)  A  stamping-press  for  coin. 

“His  new  invention  for  coining  gold  and  silver  with  the 
mill  and  press.” — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

(6)  A  treadmill  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  pugilistic  encounter;  a  prize-fight. 
(Slang.) 

“He  had  treated  her  ill, 

Because  she  refused  to  go  down  to  a  mill.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

II.  Die-sinking:  The  hardened  steel  roller  having 
the  design  in  cameo,  and  used  for  impressing  in 
intaglio  a  plate,  as  in  the  bank-note  system  of  en¬ 
graving  ;  or  a  copper  cylinder,  as  in  the  process  of 
engraving  cylinders  for  calico-printing. 


1  R rt q  mill.  ’ 

Mach  :  A  glass  vessel  containing  water,  and  capa- 
ble  of  moving  about  on  its  vertical  axis.  In  the 
lower  part  is  a  tube  bent  horizontally  at  the  two 
ends  in  opposite  directions. _  The  water  issuing 
makes  it  revolve  on  its  axis.  Called  also  the 
Hydraulic  Tourniquet. 

(2)  Light  mill:  [Radiometer.] 
mill-bar,  s. 

Iron-works:  The  rough  bar,  as  drawn  out  by  the 
uddler’s  rolls,  as  distinguished  from  merchant- 
ar. 

mill-board,  s.  A  stout  pasteboard  made  of 
strong  materials,  such  as  refuse  flax,  cotton,  and 
hemp,  rope,  or  bagging;  and  used  for  the  stiff  por¬ 
tion  of  book-covers,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
also  used  for  packing  between  the  flanges  of  pipes, 
being  previously  soaked  in  oil. 

Mill-board  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting  heavy 
board,  for  book-covers  and  pasteboard  boxes, 
mill-cake,  s. 

1.  The  incorporated  materials  for  gunpowder,  in 

the  cake  form,  previous  to  granulating.  .  . 

2.  The  mass  of  hulls  and  parenchyma  remaining 
after  the  expression  of  linseed-oil. 

*mill-doll,  v.  i.  To  do  work  on  the  tread-mill. 
“I  am  sent  lntber  to  mill-doll.” — Fielding:  Amelia, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

*mill- dolly,  s.  Work  on  the  treadmill, 
mill-eye,  -s.  The  eye  or  opening  in  the  cases  of  a 
mill  at  which  the  meal  is  let  out. 

mill-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  reheating  furnace ;  a  furnace  where 
the  puddled  metal  is  reheated,  preparatory  to  again 
passing  through  the  rolls. 

mill-gang,  s.  In  warping,  that  part  of  the  warp 
which  is  made  by  a  descending  and  ascending 
course  of  the  threads  round  the  warping-mill. 

mill-gearing,  s.  The  shafts,  wheels,  &c.,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  manufacturing  machine. 

mill-band,  s.  A  person,  male  or  female,  engaged 
in  a  mill. 

mill-bead,  s.  The  head  of  water  by  which  a 
mill-wheel  is  turned. 

mill-holm,  s.  A  low  meadow  or  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  mill ;  a  watery  place  about  a  milldam. 

mill-bopper,  s.  The  hopper  of  a  mill.  [Hop¬ 
per.] 

mill-leat,  *milleat,  s.  A  trench  that  conveys 
water  to  a  mill, 
mill-mountain,  s. 

Bot. ;  Mountain-flax  ( Linum  catharticum). 
mill-pick,  s.  A  miller’s  tool  for  dressing  mill¬ 
stones,  giving  to  the  burrs  the  slightly-serrated  sur¬ 
face,  an  operation  known  as  cracking. 

mill-pool,  s.  A  millpond, 
mill-rind,  mill-rynd,  s. 

Her.:  A  moline  (q.  v.). 

♦mill-sixpence,  *milled-sixpence,  s.  An  old 

English  coin,  first  issued  in  1561. 

“Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I  might  never 
come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else),  of  seven 
groats  in  mill-sixpences.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i.  1. 

mill-spindle,  s.  The  vertical  spindle  of  a  grind¬ 
ing-mill,  on  which  the  runner  is  supported. 

mill-tail,  s.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill  which  con¬ 
ducts  the  water  away  from  the  wheel. 
mill-tOOtb,  s.  A  grinder  or  molar-tooth. 

“The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and  nuts  are 
grinders  or  mill-teeth.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 
♦mill-ward,  s.  The  keeper  of  a  mill, 
mill-wbeel,  s.  The  water-wheel  which  impels 
the  machinery  of  a  mill. 

“Thou  did’st  vent  thy  groans. 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

mill-work,  s. 

1.  The  machinery  of  a  mill. 

2.  The  art  or  operation  of  constructing  mills, 
mill-wright,  subst.  A  wright  or  mechanic  whose 

occupation  is  to  construct  and  repair  the  machinery 
of  mills. 

mill  (1),  v.  t.  [Mill  (2),  s.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  grind,  as  in  a  mill ;  to  comminute ;  to  reduce 
to  powder. 

“’Tis  here;  this  oval  box  well  fill’d 
With  best  tobacco,  finely  mill’d.” 

Cowper:  To  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

2.  To  pass  through  a  machine;  to  shape  or  finish 
in  a  machine,  as  metal-work. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cGr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mill 
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millet 


3.  To  stamp,  as  coin  in  a  mint,  so  as  to  raise  the 
edges  Sllgktly’  afterward  serrating  or  denting  the 

“  Wood’s  half-pence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore  more 
easily  counterfeited.’’— Swift:  Drapier’s  Letters. 

4.  To  throw,  as  undyed  silk. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth. 

*6.  To  beat  up  and  froth. 

“Having  breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  milled  chocolate.”— 
H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  235. 

II.  Fig.:  To  beat  severely  with  the  fists:  to 
thrash,  to  pummel. 

“He  had  milled  a  policeman.”— Thackeray:  Shabby  Gen¬ 
teel  Story,  ch.  viii. 

mill  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  swim  under 
water.  A  term  used  of  whales  among  whale-fishers. 

mill-cog,  s.  [Eng.  mill  (2),s.,  and  coo.]  The 
cog  of  a  mill-wheel. 

“The  timber  is  useful  for  milloogs.”— Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

mlll'-dam,  *mill-damb,  s.  [Eng.  mill  (2),  and 
dam.] 

1.  A  wall  or  bank  across  the  course  of  a  stream  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  and  divert  it  into  a  mill- 
race. 

“Hot  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  milldam.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  102. 

2.  A  millpond. 

milled,  a.  [Mill  (l),t;.]  Having  passed  through 
a  mill ;  having  the  edges  serrated,  or  transversely 
grooved,  as  a  dime,  a  dollar,  &c. ;  fulled,  as  cloth. 

“That  sum  in  good  milled  silver.” — Macaulay:  Hist- 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

milled-cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  Woolen  cloth  which  has  been  fulled  or 
felted  by  beating,  to  thicken  it.  It  is  called  double- 
milled  when  the  operation  has  been  repeated  to 
increase  its  density. 

milled-lead,  s.  Lead  which  has  been  spread 
into  a  sheet  in  the  rolling  mill,  in  contradistinction 
to  lead  which  is  leveled  while  in  a  melted  condition. 

milled-money,  s.  Coined  money.  (Wharton.) 

milled-§late,  s.  Slates  sawn  out  of  blocks  by 
machinery,  instead  of  being  split  into  laminae. 

mil-le-fi-br’-e,  a.  [Ital.,  from  mille— a  thou¬ 
sand,  and^ore^flowers.]  (See  the  compound.) 

millefiore-glass,  s.  A  species  of  mosaic  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  transparent  bulb.  A  number  of  pieces 
of  filigree,  or  tubes  of  glass  enamel,  are  fused  to¬ 
gether,  their  sections  representing  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  ornaments.  Sections  of  these  tubes  are 
imbedded  in  white  transparent  flint-glass,  forming 
paper-weights. 

mll-le-nar'-i-an,  mil-len-nar'-I-an,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  millenarius,  from  mille— a.  thousand;  Fr. 
milUnaire .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  thousand  ;  espec., 
consisting  of  a  thousand  years ;  pertaining  to  the 
millennium. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  believes  in  the  millennium, 
or  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 
[Millennium.] 

“The  hearts  of  gamins  as  well  as  millenarians  answer 
‘True.’  ” — C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  xvii. 

mll-le-nar  -l-an-l§m,  *mil-len-ar-ism,  subst. 
[Eng.  millenarian ;  -ism.  ]  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of 
the  Millenarians.  Called  also  Chiliasm. 

“The  long-since  condemned  conceits  of  an  old,  and 
hitherto  forgotten  millenarism.” — Bp.  Hall:  Revelation 
Unrevealed. 

*mlT-len-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  millenarius;  Fr. 

mill^naire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  a  thousand;  lasting  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

“  We  are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  his  saints 
reign  here  as  kings  in  a  millenary  kingdom.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium. 

“  For  I  foretell  the  millenary  year.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite.  (Dedic.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years ;  a  millennium. 

“  Where  to  fix  the  beginning  of  that  marvelous  millen¬ 
ary,  and  where  the  end.” — Bp.  Hall:  Breathings  of  the 
Devout  Soul,  §  15. 

2.  One  who  looks  for  the  millennium ;  a  millenar¬ 
ian. 

millenary-petition,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  A  petition  named  from  the  number 
of  signatures  appended  to  it  (though  they  actually 
fells!  lort  of  a  thousand!,  presented  by  the  Puritans 
to  James  I.  in  1603.  The  petitioners  desired  to  be 
relieved  from  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 


baptism,  the  ring  in  the  marriage  service,  confirm¬ 
ation,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  peti- 
tion_  also  treated  of  (1)  objections  to  the  Church 
service:  (2)  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  clergy 
who  did  not  preach,  though  they  were  resident ;  (3) 
taa  better  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
and  (4)  redress  of  Church  discipline.  The  Hampton 
tnurt  Conference  was  the  outcome  of  this  petition. 
[CONFERENCE,  ][.] 

mll-len'-ni-sd,  a.  [Lat.  mille— a.  thousand,  and 
annus= a  year,  on  analogy  of  biennial,  &c.]  Last¬ 
ing  for  a  thousand  years ;  pertaining  to  the  millen¬ 
nium. 

"To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  characteristic 
of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  millennial  happiness.” — 
HXIVYIGT* 

tmll-len'-ni-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  millenial;  -ist.]  A 
millenarian. 

mll-len'-nl-an-l§m,  s.  [Lat.  millenium.']  Mil- 
lenarianism ;  the  doctrine  or  tenets  of  the  millen- 
anans. 

mll-len'-ni-an-ism,  s.  [Millennium.]  Millen- 
anamsm. 

*mir-len-nist,  s.  [Latin  millennium) ;  Eng. 
suit,  -ist.]  A  millenarian. 

mil-len'-nl-um  s.  [Lat.=a  period  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  from  mille=a  thousand,  and  annus=  a  year.] 

L  Script. :  A  period  of  a  thousand  years,  during 
which  Satan  shall  be  confined  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
having  first  been  bound,  by  an  angel,  with  a  great 
chain  (Rev.  xx.  1-3),  while  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  been  “beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,” 
and  have  not  worshiped  the  beast  or  his  image,  or 
received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  their 
hands,  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  (Rev.  xx.  1-6). 

2.  Church  Hist.:  During  the  first  three  centuries, 
when  Christians  were  at  intervals  in  danger  of 
martyrdom,  and  many  actually  suffered  death,  the 
millennium  loomed  largely  before  their  minds:  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  interpreted  literally,  was 
considered  to  be  pre-millennial,  and  the  millennium 
to  be  a  literal  reign  of  Him  and  the  martyrs.  The 
Christian  fathers,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenseus,  with  the  heretical  Cerinthians,  Marcion- 
ites,  Montanists,  and  Melitians,  held  these  views, 
as  did  Papias  andlreneeus  with  rather  extravagant 
accompaniments.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  led  the  way  in 
opposing  their  millennial  conceptions,  and,  in  the 
third,  Origen  considered  the  millennium  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  delights  to  be  enjoyed  by  souls 
raised  to  perfection  in  the  world  to  come.  Jerome 
also  gave  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  the  passage 
in  Revelation.  On  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  view  gradually 
arose  that  millennial  glory  had  already  begun.  The 
persecuted  Christians  had  risen,  and  were  spirit¬ 
ually  reigning  with  Jesus  unseen.  His  visible 
reappearance  would  not  be  till  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  when  He  would  come  to  judge  the 
world.  From  about  the  year  950  yet  another  opinion 
arose  and  gained  extensive  credence.  The  millen¬ 
nium,  to  be  heralded  by  the  coming  of  Jesus,  began 
with  His  first  advent,  and  was  now  about  closing. 
Many  landed  proprietors,  therefore,  believed  they 
should  no  longer  require  their  estates,  and  might 
atone  for  their  sins  by  giving  them  over  to  the 
church,  the  deed  of  bequest  commencing  with  the 
words  Appropinquante  mundi  termino  (As  the  end 
of  the  world  is  approaching),  and  the  estates  were 
not  returned  when  it  was  found  that  the  world  out¬ 
lasted  the  year  1000.  Two  opinions  are  now  held  : 
one,  that  the  advent  of  Christ  will  be  pre-millennial, 
and  that  a  literal  reign  of  martyrs  and  saints  shall 
take  place  with  Him  on  earth  ;  the  other  is,  that  the 
millennium  will  be  brought  on  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  means  employed  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world,  and  that  during  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  promised  years  Jesus  shall  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  nearly  all  mankind,  and  shall  not 
return  visibly  till  He  comes  as  Judge.  Many  inter¬ 
preters,  holding  that  in  prophecy  a  day  stands  for 
a  year,  consider  that  the  1,260  days  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xii.  6,  &c.,  mean  1,260  years  ;  yet  they  deem  the 
1,000  years  to  be  literal  years.  The  reason  probably 
is  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  Jewish  tradition 
that  the  seventh  thousand  years  from  the  creation 
of  man  shall  be  a  Sabbatic  thousand.  Hugh  Miller, 
who  accepted  the  view  that  a  prophetic  day  means 
a  year,  and,  being  a  geologist,  was  not  startled  by 
very  large  numbers,  considered  the  millennium  to 
be  360,000  years. 

“  We  must  give  a  full  account  of  that  state  called  the 
millennium.’’ — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

mll-le-ped,  mil'-H-pede,  s.  [Lat.  millepeda= 
the  woodlouse,  or  directly  from  mille= a  thousand, 
and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =a  foot.] 

Zoblogy : 

1.  The  genus  lulus,  or  the  family  Iulidce  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Chilognatha  (q.  v.).  So  called 
from  the  numerous  feet. 


Miller’s-thumb. 


mll-lep  -8r-a,  s.  [Lat.  mille=&  thousand,  and 
porus=z a  passage,  a  channel.] 

Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Millepor- 
id»  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  skeleton 
with  a  foliaceous  or  laminar  expansion,  studded 
with  minute  apertures  of  two  sizes.  The  colony 
consists  of  two  kinds  of  zoOids,  the  one  with  four  to 
six  knobbed  tentacles,  inhabiting  the  larger,  and 
the  second  with  five  to  twenty-five  tentacles,  the 
smaller  ones. 

mll’-le-pdre,  s.  [Millepora.]  An  individual 
of  the  genus  Millepora  (q.  v.). 

mll-le-por'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  millepor(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Hydrocorallina,  type  Millepora 
(q.v.).  They  help  to  constitute  coral  reefs  in  the 
West  Indies. 

mll’-ler,  *mel-lere,  *mul-nere,  *myl-lere, 
*myl-nere,  s.  [Eng.  mill ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  keeps  or  attends  to  a 
mill,  especially  a  flour  mill. 

“What  man,  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of.”  v 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entom.:  A  moth  of  the  family  Bombycidee.  It 
is  all  dusted  over  like  a  miller  with  flour,  whence 
the  name. 

2.  Ichthy.:  The 
Eagle-ray,  Mylioba- 
tis  aquila.  [Myli- 
obatis.  ] 

miller’s-dog,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Galeus 
canis,  the  Penny 
Dog  or  Common 
Tope.  [Tope.] 
miller’  s-thumb, 
subst. 

Ichthy.:  Cottus  go- 
bio,  the  River  Bull-head. 

“The  name  of  Miller’s-thumb  is  said  to  have  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  head.  .  .  .  This  is  smooth,  broad, 
and  rounded,  like  the  thumb  of  a  miller,  which  has  been 
modeled  by  a  peculiar  and  constant  action  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  in  the  exercise  of  a  .  .  .  most  important  part  of 
his  occupation.” — Yarrell:  British  Fishes,  ii.  50. 

mll-ler'-Hl,  subst.  [Named  after  Philip  Miller 
(1691-1771) ,  a  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Millerieae 
(q.  v.). 

mIl-ler-i-e  -38,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  milleri(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Senecio* 
nidese. 

Mll  -ler-i§m,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  pre-millennial  doctrines  of  the 
Millerites  (q.  v.).  (Bartlett.) 

mir-ler-Ite  (l),s.  [Named  after  the  eminent 
crystallographer,  W.  H.  Miller;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  mostly  occurring 
in  small  tufts  and  groups  of  interlacing  capillary 
crystals,  also  in  fibrous  and  radiating  crusts. 
Hardness,  3-3’5;  specific  gravity,  4’6-5’65;  luster, 
metallic ;  color,  brass  to  bronze-yellow,  some¬ 
times  tarnished ;  streak,  bright ;  brittle.  Com¬ 
position:  Sulphur,  35T ;  nickel,  64’9=100;  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  formula,  NiS.  Found  in  crevices 
in  the  clay-ironstone  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  South 
Wales,  and  in  crusts  at  the  Sterling  mine,  Antwerp, 
New  York;  also  in  small  amount  at  a  few  other 
localities. 

Mll'-ler-Ite  (2), s.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  follower  of  William  Miller,  an 
American  pre-millennialist,  who  expected  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  Jesus  to  reign  upon  the  earth. 
Believing  in  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies, 
the  Millerites  asserted  that  the  first  judgment 
would  take  place  in  1843.  Subsequently  other 
periods  were  named ;  and  so  firm  was  the  faith  of 
many  that  they  disposed  of  all  their  worldly  goods, 
provided  themselves  with  “ascension  robes,”  and 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  sounding  of  the  last 
trumpet— the  signal  for  their  elevation.  Many 
became  insane  through  excitement  and  fear ;  others, 
finding  that  they  were  repeatedly  disappointed, 
gave  up  their  expectations,  and  the  sect  is  pre¬ 
sumably  extinct.” 

mll-les’-im-al,  a.  [Lat.  millesimus,  from  mille 
=  a  thousand.]  Thousandth;  consisting  of  thou¬ 
sandth  parts. 

mil -let,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  miZ=mill,  millet,  from 
Lat.  milium;  A.  S.  miZ=millet;  Greek  meline .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  Agric.,  &c. :  Panicum  milia- 
ceum  and  P.  miliare,  with  some  other  species  of 
small-seed  corn.  They  are  extensively  grown  in 
India,  in  parts  of  which  the  former  is  called  wassee 
and  the  latter  bhadlee. 

“Little  living  creatures,  in  a  quantity  of  water  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  grain  of  millet." — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


millet-beer 
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IT  German  millet  is  a  variety  of  Setaria  italica ; 
Indian,  millet  is  Sorghum  vulgare  ,*  Italian  millet, 
Setaria  italica;  and  Texas  millet.  Sorghum 
cernuum. 

2.  Millet-grass. 

millet-beer,  s.  A  fermented  liquor  made  in  Rou- 
mania,  and  the  neighboring  districts,  from  millet- 
seed. 

millet-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Milium  (q.  v.). 

mill '-horse,  s.  [Eng.  mill,  and  horse .]  A  horse 
Bmployed  to  turn  a  mill. 


mil-11-,  in  comp.  [Lat.  mille = a  thousand.]  A 
thousand :  a  thousand  fold. 

mil  -li-am-pere,  s.  [Pref.  milli-,  and  Eng.  am¬ 
pere.}  The  thousandth  part  of  an  ampere. 

mll’-ll-ard,  s.  [Fr.]  A  thousand  millions ;  as,  a 
milliard  of  francs=$2(30,000,000  nearly. 

mll  -li-are,  s.  [Pref.  milli-,  and  Fr.  are  from 
Lat.  area  (q.  v.).]  The  thousandth  part  of  an  are. 

mil'-ll-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  milliarius— pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  thousand,  comprising  a  thousand  paces,  or 
aRomanmile;  mille=a  thousand.]  [Mile.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
Roman  mile  of  1,000  paces,  or  5,000  Roman  feet ;  as  a 
milliary  column. 

B.  -4s  subst.:  [Lat.  milliarium. ]  A  milestone. 
(See  the  example  under  Mile-mark.) 

millier  (pron.  mel-ya),  s.  [Fr.]  A  weight  of  the 
metric  system,  equal  to  1,000  kilograms. 

*mll-ll-f61d,  a.  [Pref.  milli-,  and  Eng.  fold.'} 
Thousandfold. 

mll’-li-gram,  mll-ll-gramme,  s.  [Fr.  milli¬ 
gramme,  from  Lat.  mille— a  thousand,  and  French 
gramme— a  gram  (q.  v.).]  In  the  French  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain,  equal  to  ‘0154  of  an  English  grain,  or  a  cubic 
millimeter  of  water. 


mll’-ll-li-tgr,  mll-li-li-tre  (tre  aster),  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  mille— a  thousand,  and  Fr.  litre=  a  liter.] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  liter,  equal  "06103  of  a  cubic 

inch. 


mll-ll-me-ter,  mll-ll-me-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s. 
tFr.,  from  Lat.  mille=a  thousand;  Fr.  mbtre= 
meter  (q.  v.).]  A  French  lineal  measure  equal  to 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  meter,  or  .03937  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  inch. 

mir-lln-er,  *mil’-lan-er,  *mil-len-er,  *mil- 
len-i-er,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Milaner  from 
Milan  in  Italy.] 

*1.  A  haberdasher;  a  dealer  in  small  wares.  (Orig¬ 
inally  of  the  male  sex.)  ( Eng .) 

“He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sizes;  no  mil - 
liner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.” — Shcucesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  person  whose  occupation  is  to  make  and  sell 
head-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  &c.,  for  females.  (Now 
generally  a  woman.) 


milling-tool,  s.  A  small  indented  roller  mounted 
in  a  stock  and  used  to  nurl  objects,  such  as  the 
edges  of  screw  heads,  by  pressure  against  the  latter 
when  they  are  rotating  in  a  lathe ;  a  nur\ing  tool. 

mil  -llhg-to  -nl-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  T.  Mil- 
lington,  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Millingtoniacese 
(q.  v.).  It  is  synonymous  withMeliosma. 

2.  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese.  MiUingtonia  horten- 
sis,  called  also  Bignonia  tuberosa,  is  the  cork  tree 
of  India. 

mil-llhg-to-ni-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mil- 
lingtoni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Wight  and  Arnott.  The  species  are  now 
referred  to  Sabiacese. 

mil -lion  (i  as  y),  *mil-lioun,  s.  [Fr.  million, 
from  Low  Lat.  millionem,  accus.  of  millio,  from 
Lat.  mille— a  thousand.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  number  of  a  thousand  thousands. 

“  O pardon  1  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.  (Introd.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  indefinitely  great  number. 

“  There  are  millions  of  truths  that  men  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  know.” — Anon. 

2.  With  the  definite  article,  the  multitude,  the 
public ;  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  masses. 

“Arrived,  a  night  like  noon  she  sees. 

And  hears  the  million  hum.” 

Cowper:  Queen’s  Visit  to  London. 

mill  -ion-aire,  *mill  -ion-naire  (ion  as  yon), 

s.  [Fr.  millionnaire ;  Ital.  milionario ;  Sp.  milon- 
ario .]  In  this  country  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
person  worth  a  million  dollars ;  in  England  to  a 
man  worth  a  million  sterling,  or  a  man  of  almost 
boundless  wealth. 

mlll  -ion-gir-f  (i  as  y),  a.  [French  millionaire.'] 
Pertaining  to  millions  ;  consisting  of  millions. 

*mIl'-lioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  million ;  -ed.] 

1.  Possessing  millions ;  millionaire ;  exceedingly 
wealthy. 

"The  millioned  merchant  seeks  her  [Honour]  in  his  gold.” 

P.  Whitehead:  Honour  (1747). 

2.  Multiplied  a  million-fold ;  innumerable ;  infin¬ 
ite. 

mil'-lion-Ist  (i  asy),  s.  [English  million;  -ist.]  A 
millionaire. 

mll-lionth  (i  as  y),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  million;  - th .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constituting  one  of  a  million  ;  a 
thousand  thousandth. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  a  million  parts ;  the  quotient 
of  one  divided  by  a  million. 

mll'-ll-pede,  s.  [Milleped.] 

*mir-lo-crat,  s.  [From  mill,  on  analogy  of  aris¬ 
tocrat,  &c.]  A  wealthy  mill-owner. 


mll'-lin-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  milliner;  -y.) 

fl.  The  occupation  or  business  of  a  milliner. 

2.  The  articles  made  and  sold  by  a  milliner,  such 
as  head-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  laces,  ribbons,  &c. 

mlir-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mill  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  grinding  or  passing 
through  a  mill. 

2.  A  thrashing. 

“  One  blood  gives  t’other  blood  a  milling.” 

Combe:  Hr.  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Coining :  The  term  is  applied : 

(1)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  upsets  the 
edge  of  a  coin,  making  the  raised  flanges  which 
protect  the  ornaments  in  relief  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  sides  of  the  coin.  Milling  in  this  sense  is 
performed  upon  an  object  in  a  lathe  by  the  pressure 
of  a  burnisher  or  wheel,  which  turns  over  or  upsets 
an  edge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feather-edge  on  a 
tube  or  bezel  which  holds  a  lens  or  a  jewel  in  its 
seat  or  setting. 

(2)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  gives  a  fluting 
or  crenation  to  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

(3)  The  indented  or  milled  edge  on  coins. 

2.  Cloth:  A  fulling  process  which  condenses  and 
thickens  cloth. 

3.  Porcelain:  The  mastication  and  grinding  of 
slip  for  porcelain,  giving  it  the  final  working  to 
develop  plasticity. 

milling-machine,  s. 

Mach.:  A  machine  for  dressing  metal-work  to 
shape  by  passing  it  on  a  traveling-bed  beneath  a 
rotating,  serrated  cylindrical  cutter. 


“The  true  blood-suckers,  the  venomous  millocrats.” — 
Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*mIll'-6-crat-I§m,  s.  [English  millocrat;  -ism.] 
Government  by  millocrats. 

“The  misery  which  accompanies  the  reign  of  millocrat- 
ism.” — Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  iv. 

Millon  (as  Mi -yon). ’s.  [From  Millon,  a  French¬ 
man,  its  discoverer.]  (See  the  compound.) 
Millon’s-test,  Millon’s  test-liquid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  nitric  and  nitrous  solution  of  protoni¬ 
trate  andpernitrateof  mercury.  It  detects  thepres- 
ence  of  proteine  or  its  allied  compounds  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  more  or  less  deep  rose  color.  The  test 
liquid  is  made  by  dissolving  metallic  mercury  in  an 
equal  weight  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  substance 
to  be  tested  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  and  heat  ap¬ 
plied. 

mill-pond,  s.  [Eng.  mill,  and  pond.]  A  pond 
or  reservoir  of  water  employed  to  drive  a  mill. 

mill  -rage,  s.  [Eng.  mill,  and  race.]  The  canal 
or  leat  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  a  mill-wheel. 
Below  the  wheel  the  water  is  conducted  away  by 
the  mill-tail  or  tail-race. 

mlll’-rea,  mlll’-ree,  s.  [Mllreis.]  A  pseudo 
singular  form  of  milreis  (q.  v.). 

mill  -sail,  s.  [Eng .mill,  and  sail.]  The  sail  of 
a  windmill. 

tmillsail-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  many  wings  projecting  from  a  con¬ 
vex  surface,  as  the  fruit  of  some  umbelliferous 
plants  and  of  moringa.  ( Bindley .) 

mlll'-stdne,  *myln-stone,  *my  1-stone,  s.  [Eng. 
mill,  and  stone.]  One.  of  a  pair  of  cylindrical 
stones  for  crushing  grain  in  grinding  mills.  The 
stone  is  peculiar,  and  comes  mostly  from  France 
and  from  Georgia.  [Buhrstone.]  The  stones  are 


the  bed  and  runner,  the  upper  being  usuallj  nae 
moving  stone,  the  lower  being  stationary.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  bed  and  runner  is,  however,  sometimes 
reversed. 

“They  had  demolished  houses,  cut  down  fruit  trees, 
burned  fishing  boats,  broken  millstones.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

millstone-balance,  s.  A  weight  so  placed  as  to 
balance  other  inequalities  of  weight  in  a  stone,  so 
that  it  may  run  true. 

millstone-bosom,  s.  The  sunken  space  in  the 
center  of  a  millstone,  round  the  eye. 

millstone-bridge,  s.  The  bar  across  the  eye  of 
a  millstone  by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  head  of 
the  spindle. 

millstone-draft,  s.  The  degree  of  deflection  of 
the  furrows  of  a  millstone  from  a  radial  direction. 
Thus  in  a  7-inch  draft  the  track-edges  are  tangent¬ 
ial  to  a  7-inch  circle. 


millstone-dress,  s. 

Grinding ; 

1.  The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  in  the  face  of  a  millstone.  The  furrows  lead 
from  the  bosom;  around  the  eye,  to  the  skirt  of  the 
millstone — that  is  to  say,  to  its  periphery. 

2.  The  draft  given  to  the  furrows  on  a  millstone. 

millstone-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
grooves  in  the  grinding-face  of  a  millstone. 

millstone-grit,  s. 

Geol.:  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  used  for 
millstones.  It  underlies  the  coal  measures,  and 
overlies  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  constituting 
the  second  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  formations.  A  bed  of  shale  400  feet  thick, 
ranked  with  the  Millstone-grit,  is  called  by  miners 
Farewell  rock. 


millstone-hammer,  millstone-pick,  s.  A  tool 

for  furrowing  millstones. 

millstone-lava,  s. 

Petrol.  <&  Geol.:  A  very  vesicular  kind  of  nephe- 
line  basalt,  found  on  the  Eifel,  &c. 

millstone-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  millstones. 

Millstone-makers'  phthisis : 

Pathol. :  Phthisis  produced  in  the  makersof  mill¬ 
stone,  in  masons,  &c.,  by  the  inhalation  of  minute 
fragments  of  stone. 

millstone-ventilator,  s.  An  arrangement  for 
conducting  a  blast  through  the  eye  of  the  runner 
and  out  at  the  skirt,  to  cool  the  floor  and  facilitate 
delivery. 

mi-lord',  s.  [Seedef.] 

1.  A  foreign  corruption  of  the  address  “  my  lord." 

2.  A  lord  or  notability ;  as,  an  English  milord. 

mll  -osch-ine,  mil  -osqh-ite,  s.  [Named  after 

Prince  Miloschi  ;  suff.  -ine,  • ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  compact  mineral,  having  an  indigo-blue 
tip  a  celandine-green  color.  Hardness,  1*5-2:  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  2*131.  Composition  :  A  hydrated  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Found  at  Rudniak,  Servia.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Allophane  (q.  v.),  and  Dana 
calls  it  a  chromiferous  allophane,  containing  only 
half  as  much  water. 

mll  -reis,  s.  [Port,  mil— a  thousand,  and  reis  pl¬ 
ot  real,  a  small  coin.] 

1.  The  unit  of  value  in  Portugal,  gold,  weight, 
1*7735  grammes ;  value,  $1.10. 

2.  The  unit  of  value  in  Brazil,  value,  56  cents 
(nearly). 

mll  -sey,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  milk,  and  sieve.]  A 
sieve  for  straining  milk.  (Scotch.) 

milt  (1),  *milte,  s.  [A.  S.  milte;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
milt;  Icel.  milti ;  Dan.  milt;  Sw.  mj&lte;  Ger. 
mHz.) 

Anat.:  The  spleen  (q.  v.). 

milt  (2),  *melt,  s.  [A  corruption  of  milk  (q.  v.), 
from  the  milky  appearance  of  the  soft  roe  of  fishes; 
Sw.  mjOlk=mUk,  mjblke— milt  of  fishes  ;  Dan,  fete- 
melk= soft  roe,  lit.=fish-milk  ;  Ger.  milch- (1)  milk, 
(2)  milt  of  fishes.]  The  soft  roe  of  fishes ;  the  sper¬ 
matic  organ  of  the  male  fish. 

“You  shall  scarce,  or  never,  take  a  male  carp  without  a 
melt.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

milt,  v.  t.  [Milt  (2) ,  subst.  ]  To  impregnate  or 
fertilize  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 

“A  female  gave  146  eggs,  which  were  milted  from  a  male 
of  the  same  hybrid  race.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

milt'-er,  *melt'-er,  s.  [Dan.  milter  =a  male 
fash ;  Ger.  milcher .]  A  male  fish ;  a  fish  having  a 


That  they  might  do  so  [by  breeding]  he  had,  as  the 
rule  is,  put  in  three  melters  tor  one  spawner.” — Walton- 
Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 


Mll-ton'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Milton;  - ic .] 
to  Milton  or  his  writings. 


Pertaining 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ctire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  = 


miltwaste 
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mimulus 


milt -waste,  s.  [Eng.  milt  (1),  and  waste.  From 
being  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  wasting 
or  disease  of  the  spleen.  J 
Bot.:  A  name  for  a  fern,  Ceterach  officinarum. 
[Cetebach.] 

mll-va'-go,  8.  [Lat.=a  flying-fish.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Polyborinee.  Milvago  chi- 
mango  is  a  small  hawk-like  bird  which  frequents 
slaughterhouses  in  La  Plata,  feeding  on  carrion. 

mll-vl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  milvus;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff .  - ince .] 

Ornith.:  Kites;  a  sub-family  of  Falconid®,  with 
bills  not  so  curved  as  in  the  Hawks.  The  wings, 
which  are  pointed,  and  the  tail,  which  is  forked, 
are  both  very  long. 

mil ’-vine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  milvinus,  from  milvus = 
a  kite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling  birds  of 
the  Kite  family. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  Kite  family, 
mll'-vti-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat.  mil- 

vus= a  kite,  a  glede.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidse,  or,  according 
to  Baird  of  Tyrannids,  Milvulus  tyrannus,  the 
Fork-tailed  Fly-catcher,  is  whitish-ash  above,  with 
black  rump ;  tail-feathers  rose-white,  tipped  with 
black;  shoulders  and  belly  light  vermilion.  M. 
forficatus ,  the  Scissor-tail  or  Swallow-tail  Fly¬ 
catcher,  has  the  head  and  tail  black,  the  latter 
edged  with  white  ;  back  ashy ;  under  surface  pure 
white.  Both  species  are  natives  of  Central  America, 
mll’-vus,  s.  [Lat.=a  kite.] 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Falconid®,  sub-family 
Aquilin®.  Beak  straight  at  base,  curved  from  cere 
to  point;  nostrils  oval,  oblique;  wings  long,  tail 
long,  forked.  Legs  short ;  toes  short  and  strong, 
the  outer  united  at  its  base  with  the  middle  toe. 
Claws  moderately  long  and  curved.  Habitat,  the 
Old  World  and  Australia.  Six  species  are  known. 
Milvus  ictinus is  the  Common  Kite.  [Kite(1),s.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  this  genus  have  been 
found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  France  and  Central 
Europe. 

mlm,  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  wwm=silent.]  Prim; 
affectedly  meek  and  modest ;  demure.  (Scotch.) 

“  See,  up  he’s  got  the  word  o’  God, 

An’  meek  an’  mini  has  view’d  it.” 

Bums:  Holy  Fair. 

mim-moued,  a. 

1.  Affectedly  modest  or  demure  in  conversation. 

2.  Affectedly  moderate  in  eating. 

Mi  -mas,  s.  [Lat.  &  Gr.=a  Trojan  bom  on  the 
same  night  as  Paris.] 

Astron. :  The  first  satellite  of  Saturn, 
mlm’-bar,  subst.  [Arab.]  A  pulpit  in  a  mosque. 
[Mihbab.] 

♦mime,  s.  [Lat.  mimus;  Gr.  mimos;  Fr.  mime.] 

1.  A  kind  of  farce  or  dramatic  representation 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  incidents 
of  real  life  were  represented  in  a  ludicrous  or  farci¬ 
cal  fashion.  They  resembled  the  modern  farce  or 
vaudeville,  but  were  often  of  a  coarse  and  even 
indecent  character. 

“And  this  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the  mimes  of 
Sophron  were  of  such  reckoning  with  Plato,  as  to  take 
them  nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow. 
Scaliger  describes  a  mime  to  be  a  poem,  imitating  any 
action  to  stir  up  laughter.” — Milton:  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus. 

2.  An  actor  in  such  a  performance ;  a  buffoon, 
♦mime,  v.  i.  [Mime,  s.]  To  act  the  mime  or 

buffoon ;  to  mimic. 

“In  the  fit 

Of  miming,  gets  th’  opinion  of  a  wit.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Epig.  115. 

mim'-e-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  »i('raos=an  imitation, 
and  graphein- to  write.]  An  instrument  by  which 
copies  of  any  document  may  be  transcribed  and 
multiplied,  through  the  use  of  a  stencil  made  of 
thin  paper  prepared  with  paraffine  or  similar  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  put  upon  an  ordinary  typewriting 
machine,  and  receives  the  impression  of  the  letters 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

♦mim'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mim(e);  -er.]  A  mime,  a 
mimic,  a  buffoon. 

“Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mimers.” — 
Milton.  (Todd.) 

mi-me'-sis,  s.  [Gr.=imitation.] 

1.  Rhet. :  Imitation  of  the  voice  or  gestures  of 
another. 

2.  Zobl.:  The  same  as  Mimicry  (q.  v.). 
ml  met-ene,  s.  [Mimetite.] 

ml  -met-e§e,  s.  [Mimetite.] 
mi-met -e§-Ite,  s.  [Mimetite.] 
ml-met-ic,  mi-met  -Ic-sil,  a.  [Gr.  mimetikos, 
from  mimetes= an  imitator,  from  mimos= a  mimic.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Apt  to  imitate  or  mimic ;  given  to 
imitation;  imitative. 

boil, 

-cian, 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Zobl. :  A  term  applied  to  animals  which  resem¬ 
ble  others  not  so  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  enemies, 
or  which  resemble  their  natural  surroundings  so 
closely  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  therefrom, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Phasmid®.  [Mimicky.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  used  of  a  plant  be¬ 
longing  to  one  order  when  it  has  a  certain  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  a  plant  of  another  order. 
[Mimicby.] 

ml'-met-l§m,  s.  [Mimetic.]  The  act  or  habit 
of  imitating ;  mimicry.  [Mimicky,  II.] 

mi'-met-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  mimetes= an  imitator;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).']  _ 

Min. :  A  mineral  closely  resembling  pyromorphite 
(q.  v.) ,  and  graduating  into  it.  Hardness,  3’5 ; 
specific  gravity,  7'0-7'25 ;  luster,  resinous ;  color, 
shades  of  yellow  and  brown,  also  white  to  color¬ 
less  ;  streaK,  white.  Composition :  Arsenate  of 
lead;  90'66;  chloride  of  lead,  9’34;  the  arsenic  acid 
is  frequently  partly  replaced  by  phosphoric  acid. 
Dana  recognizes  three  varieties:  1.  Ordinary:  (a) 
in  crystals ;  ( b )  capillary ;  (c)  concretionary.  2. 
Calciferous:  the  same  as  Hedyphane  (q.  v.).  3. 
Campylite  (q.  v.),  _  containing  much  phosphoric 
acid.  Crystallization  hitherto  regarded  as  hex¬ 
agonal,  but  according  to  Bertrand  it  is  optically 
biaxial  when  pure,  the  angle  diminishing  as  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  increases,  the  pure 
phosphate  of  lead  being  uniaxial. 

mlm'-Ic,  *mim'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mimicus— 
farcical,  from  Gr.  »ni  to  i  fcos = p  er  t  ain  in  g  to  or  like  a 
mimic;  mimos— a.  mime:  Fr.  mimique;  Itai.  &  Sp. 
mimico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Inclined  or  given  to  imitation;  imitative ;  in¬ 
clined  to  imitate  or  ape. 

“  Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her.’*  Milton:  P.  L v.  110. 

2.  Consisting  of  imitation  ;  done  or  made  in  imi¬ 
tation  ;  imitating  ;  counterfeit.  (Generally  applied 
to  some  insignificant  or  diminutive  imitation.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  imitates,  apes,  or  mimics  ;  especially, 
one  who  imitates  or  apes  the  manner,  gesture,  or 
voice  of  another  so  as  to  excite  laughter. 

2.  An  actor,  a  mime. 

“Anon  this  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 

And  forth  my  mimic  comes.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Bream,  iii.  2. 

*3.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

*4.  Anything  made  or  done  in  imitation  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“The  mole  which  Hadrian  rear’d  on  high, 

Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt’s  piles.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  152. 

II.  Nat.  Hist. :  A  plant  or  animal  that  mimics. 

mimic-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  Beetles  of  the  sub-tribe  Helocera,  which, 
when  alarmed,  counterfeit  death,  as  do  some  of  the 
Byrrhid®  and  Histerid®. 

mlm'-ic,  v.t.  [Mimic,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  imitate,  to  ape;  to  copy  the 
manner,  gesture,  or  voice  of  another  in  order  to 
excite  laughter;  to  caricature. 

2.  Zobl.:  To  assume  as  certain  animals  do  the 
dress  of  other  species  or  a  close  resemblance  to 
natural  objects.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  action  is  voluntary. 
[Mimicky.] 

fmim’-ical,  a.  [Eng.  mimic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Mimic,  a.  (q.  v.) 

“Man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical.” — Reliquice 
WottoniancB,  p.  83. 

mlm'-ic-al-ly  ,  adv.  [Eng.  mimical ;  -ly .]  In  a 
mimic  or  imitative  manner;  by  imitation  or  mim¬ 
icking. 

♦mim'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mimical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mimical. 

mim'-icker,  s.  [Eng.  mimic,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
mimics ;  a  mimic. 

inim  -Ic-ry,  *mim'-ick-ry,  s.  [English  mimic; 
•ry.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  habit  of  mimicking  or 
imitating ;  imitating  or  aping  for  sport  or  ridicule ; 
burlesque  imitation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zobl.:  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates 
to  denote  that  ‘  ‘  close  external  likeness  which 
causes  things  really  quite  unlike  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,”  which  exists  in  the  animal  kingdom; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  mimicry  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
voluntary.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form 
of  protective  imitation  or  resemblance,  or  as  that 


imitation  or  resemblance  carried  to  its  extreme 
limits.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  probably  the  largest  collection  of  facts  on 
this  subject  in  the  language  (  Westminster  Review, 
July,  1867,  pp.  1-43),  says,  that  the  phenomena  of 
mimicry  “  have  been  shown  to  follow  certain  defi¬ 
nite  laws,  which  again  all  indicate  their  dependence 
on  the  more  general  law  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest.”  These  laws  are : 

(1)  That  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  of 
mimicry,  the  animals  (or  the  groups)  which,  resemble 
each  other  inhabit  the  same  country,  the  same  district, 
and  in  most  cases  are  to  be  found  together  on  the  same 
spot. 

(2)  That  these  resemblances  are  not  indiscriminate, 
but  are  limited  to  certain  groups,  which  in  every  case  are 
abundant  in  species  and  individuals,  and  can  be  often 
ascertained  to  have  some  special  protection. 

(3)  That  the  species  which  resemble  or  mimic  these 
dominant  groups  are  comparatively  less  abundant  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  are  often  very  rare. 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  one  order  when  in  their  general  features 
they  resemble  species  belonging  to  another  order; 
as,  for  instance,  certain  foreign  Euphorbiaceae 
which  bear  a  close  superficial  resemblance,  though 
no  affinity,  to  Cactace®.  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer 
considers  that  there  is  no  genuine  mimicry  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  terms  the  phenomenon 
now  described  Homoplasmy. 

mi-ml’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mini  (us),  from  Gr.  mimos 
=  an  actor,  a  mimic ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  American  Babblers,  a  family  of  Time- 
lid®.  The  bill  is  slender  or  long  and  arched,  the 
feet  strong,  tail  rounded  and  slightly  graduated. 

mlm-ma’-tion,  s.  [See  def.]  An  excessive  or  too 
frequent  use  of  the  letter  to. 

ml  -mog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  mimographos,  from 
mimos— a  mime,  and  grapho— to  write.]  A  writer  of 
mimes  or  farces. 

“  For  the  best  idea  that  can  now  be  formed  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  this  famous  mimographer,  we  must  have  recourse, 
I  believe,  to  the  fifteenth  idyl  of  Theocritus.” — Twining: 
Aristotle;  Treatise  on  Poetry,  vol.  i.  (Note  6.) 

mi  -mon,s.  [Mimus.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Phyllostomid®,  sub-family 
Phyllostomin®,  akin  to  the  typical  genus  Phyllos- 
toma  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  is  mainly  distinguished 
by  the  different  form  of  the  chin-warts.  Two 
species  are  known  from  tropical  America,  Minion 
bennettii  and  M.  megalotis. 

ml-mo’-sa,  s.  [From  Gr.  mimos— an  imitator,  an 
actor,  so  named  because  some  of  the  sensitive  spe¬ 
cies  mimic  animal  sensibility.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  su  -order  Mimose® 
and  the  tribe  Eumimose®.  As  constituted  by  Lin- 
nseus,  it  included  the  Acacia  and  nearly  all  the 
other  genera  of  the  modern  sub-order  Mimos® 
(q.  v.).  The  stamens,  which  are  definite,  are  not 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  petals ;  the 
anthers  are  not  tipped  by  a  gland,  and  the  valves 
of  the  legume,  breaking  into  transverse  joints  or 
remaining  entire, leave  the  rim  persistent  on  the 
peduncle.  About  200  are  known,  the  majority  from 
America,  the  rest  from  India  and  Africa.  They  are 
prickly  herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing;  the 
leaves  are  bipiunate,  and  in  some  species  sensitive. 
Mimosa  pudica  and  M.  sensitiva  are  the  sensitive 
plants.  The  former  is  naturalized  over  India;  the 
leaves  are  prescribed  in  piles  and  fistula.  The 
bruised  leaves  of  M.  rubicaulis  are  applied  to  bums. 
Its  root  is  charred  for  gunpowder  charcoal.  The 
legumes  of  M.  saponaria ,  or  Acacia  concinna,  are 
saponaceous  and  are  an  article  of  commerce  in 
India. 

ml-mo -se-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mimos(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Leguminos®,  equivalent  in 
rank  to  Papilionace®  and  C®salpinie®.  The 
corolla  is  valvate  in  ®stivation.  The  corolla  is 
regular  and  often  gamopetalous;  the  stamens, 
which  are  either  coherent  or  free,  are  sometimes 
very  numerous;  the  leaves  are  often  replaced  by 
phyllodes.  Chiefly  from  Australia,  the  East  Indies, 
Africa,  and  America.  Rone  are  European.  The 
genus  Acacia  is  well  represented  in  Australia, 
Mimosa  not  at  all ;  its  metropolis  is  America. 

ml-mo-tan'-nic,  a.  [Pref.  Gr.  mimo— imitating, 
resembling,  and  Eng.  tannic.]  Resembling  tannic- 
acid. 

mimotannic-acid,  s.  \_Catechu-tannic  Acid.] 

mlm  -u-lus,  s.  [Latin  dim.  of  mimus  (q.  v.) ;  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot.:  Monkey-flower,  a  species  of  Scrophulari- 
ace®,  sub- tribe  Eugratiole®.  It  consists  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  with  opposite  leaves,  solitary  axillary 
flowers  ;  calyx,  tubular,  five-angled,  five-toothed  ; 
corolla,  two-lipped,  the  upper  two-lobedt  the  lower 
three-lobed,  the  throat  with  two  swellings;  cap¬ 
sule,  two-celled ;  seeds,  minute.  The  leaves  of  M. 
guttatus  are  eaten  as  salad. 
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ml-mus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mirnos  =■  a  mimic 
actor,  a  mime.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Turdidee.  There  are  short 
bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  nostrils  oval.  Tarsi 
with  broad  scales  in  front.  Habitat,  America,  from 
Canada  to  Patagonia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Galapagos.  Wallace  says  “twenty  species  are 
known.  The  most  noteworthy  is  Mimus  polyglot- 
tvs ,  the  mocking-bird  (q.  v.) . 

mi-mu'-sops,  s.  [Gr.  mimd= an  ape,  and  ops= 
the  eyes,  face,  countenance ;  so  named  because  the 
flowers  were  supposed  to  resemble  an  ape’s  face.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotace®.  Calyx,  six  to  eignt- 
prated ;  corolla  with  an  outer  row  of  six  to  sixteen 
and  the  inner  of  six  to  eight  petals;  ovary,  six  to 
eight-celled.  Mimusops  kaki  has  an  astringent 
bark,  yields  a  gum,  and  bears  a  sweet  fruit  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  India.  M.  elengi  is  a  large  ever¬ 
green  tree  largely  cultivated  in  India.  During  the 
hot  season  it  produces  many  small,  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers,  which  fall  plentifully.  The  small,  oval  berries 
are  eaten  by  the  poorer  Hindus.  The  sap-wood  is 
large,  whitish,  and  very  hard,  the  heart-wood  red. 
It  is  used  for  house-building,  carts,  and  cabinet¬ 
work.  That  of  M.  indica ,  which  grows  only  above 
sandstone,  is  used  for  sugar-mill  beams,  oil-presses, 
house-posts,  and  turnery.  M.  littoralis,  which 
grows  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  is  used  for  bridges 
and  house-posts.  The  berries  of  M.  hexandra  are 
eaten  in  India.  Most  species  of  the  genus  yield 
gums  and  their  seeds  oils.  M.  elengi  yields  the 
Pagoda  gum  of  India,  M.  globosa  the  American  gum 
Batata.  The  bark  of  M.  elengi  is  used  in  India  for 
tanning;  boiled,  it  yields  a  brown  dye  used  with 
myrabolans ;  that  of  M.  littoralis ,  a  red  dye  used  in 
the  Andamans.  ( Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.,  <fcc.) 

2.  Pharm. :  The  barks  of  Mimusops  elengi  and  of 
M.  hexandra  are  astringent  tonics ;  the  decoction 
of  the  former  is  a  gargle  which  produces  salivation. 
Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  is  a  stimulant 
medicine  and  a  perfume.  The  powdered  seeds  of 
M.  kaki  are  used  in  ophthalmia,  the  milk  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  ear  and  conjunctivitis. 

mi’-na,  (l),s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mna.~\  A  Greek 
coin  and  weight.  As  a  weight  it  was  equal  to 
100  drachmae,  or  15  oz.  83J  grains.  As  a  piece  of 
money,  the  Attic  mina  was  also  equal  to  100  drach¬ 
mas,  or  $20.30 ;  the  zEginetan  mina,  to  $28.64.  Sixty 
min®  went  to  the  talent. 

ml  -na  (2),  ml'-no,  my’-nuh,  s.  [Nativename.] 

Ornith.:  Gracula  religiosa.  [Gracdla.] 


mina-bird,  s.  [Mina  (2).] 

nnn.’-51-ble,  a.  [Eng.  min{e),  v. ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  mined  ;  fit  or  suitable  for  mining. 

**  He  began  to  undermine  it  (finding  the  earth  all  about 
very  minable ).” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  115. 


mi-nac-ci6-§6  (ci  as§h),  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  In  a  menacing,  threatening  manner. 
*mLna'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  minax  (genit.  minacis ), 
from  minor— to  threaten ;  mmce= threats.]  Threat¬ 
ening,  menacing. 

“A  mysterious  and  minacious  announcement.” — Church 
Times,  Feb.  24,  1882. 

*ml-na5'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat.  minax  (genit.  minacis ) 
threatening.]  A  disposition  to  use  threats  or 
menaces. 


mln-a-ret,  s.  [Sp.  minarete,  from  Arab,  mana- 
rat,  manar=&  lighthouse,  a  minaret,  from  mdr= to 
shine ;  Fr.  minaret.'] 

Arch. :  A  lofty  slender  tur¬ 
ret  on  a  mosque.  It  rises  by 
different  stages  or  stories, 
surrounded  by  one  or  more 
projecting  balconies,  from 
which  the  muezzin  (q.  v.) 
summons  the  people  to  pray¬ 
ers  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day. 

“Quick  as  the  word  — they 
seized  him  each  a  torch, 

And  fire  the  dome  from 
minaret  to  porch.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  5. 

mln-ar -gent,  s.  I  Eng. 

(alu)min(ium) ;  Lat.  argent 
(wm)=silver.]  A  kind  of 
aluminium  bronze,  consist¬ 
ing  of  copper,  1,000;  nickel, 

700 ;  tungsten,  50 ;  alumin¬ 
ium,  10. 


*mIn-&-tbr'-I-ai,  a.  [Lat.  minatorius= minatory 
(q.  v.).]  Minatory,  threatening. 

mln-Jl-tor'-I-al-ly,  adv.  [English  mlnatorial ; 
-ly.]  In  a  minatory  or  threatening  manner ;  threat¬ 
eningly. 

min  -3,-tor-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  minatory;  -ly.]  In 
a  minatory  manner ;  with  threats  or  menaces. 

tmIn  -?i-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  minatorius,  from  mina- 
tus ,  pa.  par.  of  minor  —  to  threaten ;  Ital.  mina- 
torio.]  Threatening,  menacing. 


ml-naul,  s.  [Monaul.] 

mlnge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  mincer,  from  mince  = 
small ;  cf.  A.  S.  minsian=  to  become  small,  to  fail, 
from  wm=smaU ;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  Fris.  mini ; 
Icel.  minin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  into  pieces ;  to  cut  or  chop  off. 

“A  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cut, 

And  mince  it  sans  remorse.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cut  short  in  speaking ;  to  cut  out  or  omit  a 
portion  or  part  of  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  truth  or  extenuating  a  matter ;  to  extenuate ; 
to  state  imperfectly ;  to  palliate ;  to  gloss  over. 

“  Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  2. 

*(2)  To  pronounce  affectedly  ;  hence,  to  affect,  to 
make  a  parade  of  on  the  slightest  occasion. 

“Behold  yon  simpering  dame, 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow  ; 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure’s  name.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

II.  Cookery: 

1.  To  chop  or  cut  up  into  very  fine  pieces ;  as,  to 
mince  meat. 

*2.  To  carve.  (Used  only  of  certain  birds.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  talk  with  affected  elegance ;  to  speak  with 
affectation. 

“  [His]  mincing  dialect  abounds 
In  hums  and  hahs  and  half-formed  sounds.” 

Lloyd:  Epistle  to  J.  B.,  Esq. 

2.  To  make  short,  small  steps ;  to  walk  in  a  prim 
and  affected  manner ;  to  affect  delicacy  in  walking. 

“Walking  and  mincing  as  they  go.” — Isaiah  iii.  16. 

mince-meat,  minced  meat,  s. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Meat  chopped  fine. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  compound  of  suet,  beef,  raisins, 
currants,  peel,  and  apples,  chopped  up  fine. 

II.  Fig. :  Very  fine  or  small  pieces;  as,  He  was 
cut  into  mince-meat. 

mince-pie,  minced  pie,  subst.  A  pie  made  of 

mince-meat. 

mln§e,  s.  [Mince,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  Minced  meat. 

2.  Fig.:  Affected  manner. 

nun§ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mince,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Chopped  or  cut  up  into  very  fine  pieces. 

2.  Fig. :  Affected. 

minced-collops,  s.  Minced  beef,  minced  meat. 

min§  -ing,  *mync-^nge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[Mince,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Chopping  or  cutting  into  very  fine  pieces. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Speaking  or  walking  affectedly ;  affected. 

“  With  the  mincing  Dryades.” 

Milton:  Comus,  964. 

2.  Affected;  affectedly  elegant. 

“I’ll  turn  two  mincing  steps, 

Into  a  manly  stride.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  chopping  or  cutting  into  very 
fine  pieces. 

“Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies  .  .  .  saveth  the  grind¬ 

ing  of  the  teeth.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  64. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  extenuating,  palliating,  or  glossing 
over  a  matter ;  the  suppression  of  part  of  anything. 

*2.  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  or  acting  affect¬ 
edly;  affectation. 

“Which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing )  the  capacity 
Of  your  softcheveril  conscience  would  receive.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

mincing-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  curved  blade 
or  blades  for  mincing  meat  and  fruit  in  a  wooden 
bowl. 

mincing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  chopping 
food  into  small  fragments  ;  a  sausage-machine. 

*min§'-Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mincing ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  little  parts ;  imperfectly,  not  fully. 

“Justice  requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with 

pressed  and  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged  measure.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  In  an  affected  manner ;  daintily ;  with  affecta¬ 
tion. 


mind,  *mynd,  *mynde,  subst.  [A.  S.  gemynd= 
memory,  mind,  thought,  from  munan— to  think, 
gemunan—to  remember;  cogn.  with  Icel.  minni= 
memory,  from  muna=  to  remember;  Dan.  minde 
^memory;  Goth,  gammunds,  gaminthi=reinem- 
brance,  from  gamunan=  to  remember;  Lat.  mens 
(genit.  mentis )  =mind,  memini— to  remember ;  Lith. 
mintis  (in  comp,  isz-mintis  =  intelligence,  from 
mineti  =  to  think ;  Russ,  pa-miate— memory,  po- 
mnite= to  remember;  Gr.  me£fs= wisdom,  menos= 
the  mind ;  Sansc.  manas  =  the  mind,  man  =  to 
think.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  inteUigent  power  in  man ;  that  power  by 
which  he  conceives,  judges,  reasons,  wills,  imagines, 
remembers,  or  performs  any  other  intellectual  oper¬ 
ation  ;  the  understanding,  the  intellect,  the  soul. 

“I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man; 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

“  ’Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  30. 

3.  A  disposition;  a  cast  of  thought  or  feeling; 
sentiments. 

“  O  that  you  bore  the  mind  that  I  do.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  L 

4.  Reflection,  thoughts,  contemplation. 

“  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

5.  Recollection,  memory,  remembrance. 

“  Live  in  the  awe-struck  minds  of  men.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

6.  That  which  a  person  thinks  ;  thoughts,  opinion. 

“He  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind  is.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

7.  Will,  desire,  intention,  purpose. 

“To  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  L 

8.  Inclination,  disposition. 

“  For  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.” — Nehemiah  iv.  6. 

9.  Courage,  spirit. 

TI  (1)  To  be  in  two  minds:  To  be  in  doubt,  to  hes¬ 
itate. 

(2)  To  have  half  a  mind:  To  be  half  inclined  to; 
to  be  pretty  well  disposed  to. 

_ (3)  To  put  in  mind:  To  recall  to  one’s  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  to  remind. 

“It  were  well  the  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Psychol. :  In  popular  language  mind  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  opposed  to  heart.  Metaphysicians  of 
the  normal  type,  as  a  rule,  contradistinguish  it  not 
from  heart,  but  only  from  matter  or  body.  They 
regard  it  as  possessing  emotions  as  well  as  intellect¬ 
ual  powers ;  the  former  manifesting  themselves  in 
feeling,  the  latter  in  thought.  Its  existence  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  established  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
thinking  individual,  one  notable  school  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  considering  that  it  is  not  mind  but  external 
nature,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  doubted. 
TUI  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  mind 
was  almost  universally  held  to  be  possessed  by  none 
of  the  inferior  animals ;  any  apparent  intelligence 
on  their  part  was  attributed  to  instinct.  Herbert 
Spencer  led  the  way  in  introducing  new  views  on 
the  subject.  Availing  himself  not  merely  of  the 
metaphysicians’  chief  mode  of  inquiry,  his  own 
consciousness,  but  of  the  facts  accumulated  by 
physicists  and  physiologists,  he  considered  that  in 
the  case  of  each  animal  organism  on  earth,  from 
the  humble  monad  to  man,  there  is  an  incessant 
interaction  between  the  organism  and  its  environ¬ 
ment;  a  continuous  adjustment  of  its  internal  to 
its  external  relations,  the  magnificent  human  un¬ 
derstanding  itself  having  resulted  from  their  inter¬ 
action  or  adjustment  carried  on  through  limitless 
ages.  Following  in  the  same  direction,  Darwin 
declared  that  the  intellect  and  even  the  moral 
powers  of  man  did  not  differ  in  kind,  though  very 
greatly  in  degree,  from  the  rudiments  of  them  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  lower  animals.  Not  denying  the 
latter  instincts,  he  sought  to  establish  that  they 
had  reason  too,  and  that  the  superiority  was  the  re¬ 
sult  chiefly  of  natural  selection  carried  on  through 
cosmic  periods  of  time.  Both  of  these  antagonistic 
schools  of  thought  have  their  warm  advocates. 

mind-cure,  s.  The  healing  of  disease  by  mental 
influence,  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  [Sugges¬ 
tive  Therapeutics.] 

mind,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gemyndqian=  to  remem¬ 
ber.]  [Mind,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  the  thoughts  on ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  regard 
with  attention  ;  to  heed. 

“  Let  us  mind  tlie  same  thing.” — Philippians  iii.  16. 

2.  To  remind  ;  to  put  in  mind. 


fate,  fat.  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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3.  To  attend  to;  to  heed;- to  take  notice  of;  to 
care  for. 

“You  do  not  mind  the  play.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

f-  To  have  in  the  mind ;  to  think  of  ;  to  remember. 
(Provincial.) 

*5-  To  intend;  to  design  ;  to  purpose;  to  mean, 
b.  io  tako  care  of;  to  look  after;  as,  to  mind  a 
house.  ( Colloquial .) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  heed ;  to  care  ;  as,  He  does  not  mind. 

2.  To  intend ;  to  design ;  to  purpose ;  to  have  in 

mind. 

“  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  remember ;  to  recollect.  (Scotch.) 
mind  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  mind,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Disposed,  inclined ;  having  a  desire  or  inclina¬ 
tion. 

“Joseph  .  .  .  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.” 
—Matthew  i.  19. 

2.  Having  a  disposition  or  mind ;  now  only  in 
composition. 

“  If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  11. 

*mlnd -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  minded;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  minded  or  disposed  ;  dis¬ 
position,  inclination  ;  only  in  composition, 
mind -er,  s.  [Eng.  mwd;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  minds  or  looks  after  any  person  or 
thing. 

*2.  An  orphan  entrusted  by  a  poor-law  board  to 
the  care  of  a  private  person.  (Eng.) 

mln-der-er'-us,  s.  [Latinized  from  Minderer, 
who  first  exhibited  it.  (Mayne.)]  (See  etym.) 
mindereri-spiritus,  s. 

Pharm. :  Acetate  of  ammonia  solution, 
mlnd'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  mind,  s. ;  -ful(l') .]  Attentive, 
heedful ;  having  memory ;  remembering. 

“  Mindful  of  Cyclops  and  his  human  food.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x.  228. 

Mindful  respects  that  which  we  wish  from 
others ;  regardful  respects  that  which  in  itself 
demands  regard  or  serious  thought;  observant  re¬ 
spects  both  that  which  is  communicated,  or  that 
which  carries  its  own  obligations  with  itself. 

mind  -ful-ly,  adv.  [English  mindful;  -ly.]  In  a 
mindful  manner ;  attentively,  heedfully. 

mind -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mindful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mindful ;  attention,  heed, 
regard. 

“There  was  no  mindfulness  amongst  them  of  running 
awaie.” — Holinshed :  Hist.  Eng.  (an.  1010.) 

mlnd'-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mind,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Asstibst.:  The  act  or  state  of  heeding  or  pay¬ 
ing  attention  ;  heed,  care,  regard. 


mind  -less,  *mind-lesse,  a.  [English  mind,  a.  *, 
1 1. destitute  of  a  mind  ;  not  endowed  with  a  mind. 


*2.  Stupid,  dull,  unthinking,  silly. 

“A  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave. ” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale ,  i.  2. 

*3.  Careless,  heedless,  regardless,  forgetful,  un¬ 
mindful,  inattentive. 

mind-reader,  s.  One  who  is  supposed  to  be  able 
by  some  occult  means  to  discern  what  is  passing  in 
the  mind  of  another. 

“In  the  case  of  an  object  hidden  (to  be  found  by  the 
mind-reader),  one  is  thinking  of  the  place  where  the  ob¬ 
ject  is,  and  one  simply  leads  the  mind-reader,  who  holds 
one’s  hand.”  J.  Ochorowicz:  Mental  Suggestion^ 

mind-reading,  s.  Discovering  what  passes  in 
the  mind  of  another  by  methods  of  the  mind-reader. 

*mlnd'-slck,  *mind-sicke,  a.  [Eng.  mind,  and 
sick.]  Disordered  in  the  intellect. 

“  Manie  curious  mindsicke  persons  utterlie  condemne 
it.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

mine,  *rnin,  a.  or poss.  pron.  [A.  S.  min,  from 
min,  genit.  case  of  the  1st  pers.  pron. ;  cogn.  with 
Goth,  meins— mine,  from  meina,  genit.  of  1st  pers. 
pron. ;  O.  Sax.,  O.  Fris.,  &  O.  H.  Ger.  min;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  min ;  Icel.  minn ;  Dut.  mi  in ;  Ger.  mein.  My  is 
a  shortened  form  of  mine.]  Belonging  to  me ;  my. 
[My.] 

“  Wherefore  kicke  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  offer¬ 
ing,  which  I  have  commanded  ?” — 1  Sam.  ii.  29. 

1[  Mine  was  formerly  used  regularly  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  my  before  words 
beginning  with  a  consonant.  Mine  is,  however, 
not  now  used  adjectively  with  nouns  except  in 
poetry,  its  place  being  taken  by  my.  Mine  is  used 
absolutely  or  independently,  like  thine,  his,  yours, 
&c.,  and  may  serve  either  as  a  nominative  or  an 
objective ;  as,  This  is  mine;  look  at  mine. 


mine,  *myne,  s.  [Fr.  mine,  from  Low  Lat.  mina; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  mina.]  [Mine,  p.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  subterraneous  passage  from  which  coal, 
metals,  and  metallic  ores  are  obtained. 

(2)  Crude  ironstone,  known  as  raw -mine,  green- 
mine,  burnt-mine,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  A  source  or  store  of  wealth  or  anything 
precious. 

“They  are  a  rich  mine,  which  the  greatest  wit  and  dili¬ 
gence  may  dig  in  for  ever.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  6. 

II.  Fort. :  An  excavation  toward  or  under  the 
rampart  of  a  fortress  to  contain  an  explosive 
charge,  to  destroy  or  effect  a  breach  in  an  enemy’s 
works.  The  place  of  deposit  is  the  chamber,  and 
the  passage  leading  thereto  the  gallery.  Military 
mines  are  known  as,  common ;  double ;  triple ; 
defensive,  or  countermines;  offensive;  conjunct 
(several  acting  simultaneously) ;  suffocating,  or 
camoutlet ;  undercharged  (producing  a  crater  whose 
radius  is  less  than  the  line  of  least  resistance) ;  and 
overcharged  or  surcharged  (producing  a  crater 
whose  radius  is  greater  than  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance). 

mine-captain,  subst.  The  overseer  of  a  mine. 
(Eng.) 

mine-chamber,  s.  The  place  of  deposit  of  the 
charge. 

mine-dial,  s.  A  kind  of  magnetic  compass  used 
by  miners. 

*mine-digger,  s.  A  miner. 

*mine-man,  s.  A  miner. 

“  The  mine-men  do  not  find  anything  of  that  metal.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  99. 

mine,  *myne,  V.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  miner,  from  Low 
Lat.  mino=  to  conduct,  to  lead  along  a  lode  or  vein 
of  metal;  Ital.  minare;  Sp.  &  Port,  minar .] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  either  of  obtaining  minerals  or  of  depositing 
gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material  to  blow  up 
anything. 

“The  enemy  mined,  and  they  countermined.” — Raleigh: 
Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii.,  §  19. 

2.  To  form  a  burrow  or  hole  in  the  earth  by 
scratching ;  to  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel,  gallery, 
or  hole ;  to  burrow. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  practice  secret  or  underhand  means 
of  doing  injury. 

“  The  rival  batters  and  the  lover  mines.” 

Johnson:  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  332. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  away  or  remove  the  substratum  or 
foundation  from  ;  to  undermine. 

“Kank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sap  ;  to  destroy  by  underhand  or  slow 
degrees ;  to  ruin  by  secret  or  insidious  means ;  to 
undermine. 

*mlne-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mine,  v. ;  -able.]  The 
same  as  Minable  (q.  v.). 

“Generali  Norris  hauing  .  .  .  found  one  place 

thereof  mineable,  did  presently  set  workmen  in  hand 
withall.”—  Huclcluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  140. 

tinine  -less,  a.  [En g.  mine;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
a  mine  or  mines ;  without  a  mine. 

“ Mineless  make  their  tumbling  wals  to  yield.” 

Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  866. 

mln'-er,  *mln’-0ur,  s.  [Fr.  mineur.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  digs  or  mines  for  minerals  or  metals. 
“  The  miners  are  out  of  danger  of  damps  when  they 

come  to  water.” — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  who  forms  mines  under  the  walls  of  a  fort, 
town,  &c. 

*11.  Fig.:  One  who  tries  to  injure  by  underhand 
or  secret  means. 

“As  the  bombardier  levels  his  mischief  at  cities,  the 
miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses.” — Tatler. 

miner’ s-asthma,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  phthisis  produced  among 
miners  by  inhaling  lamp  smoke  and  coal  dust  in 
the  pit.  Called  also  Carbonaceous  Bronchitis  and 
Black  Phthisis. 

mln'-er-el,  *mm'-er-a,ll,  *myn-er-al,  s.  &  a. 

Fr.  mineral,  from  miner—  to  mine;  Sp.  mineral; 
tal.  minerale.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  A  mine. 

“  Like  some  ore 

Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 


II.  Mineralogy ,  Geology,  Petrology,  &c. : 

*1.  Gen.:  Any  stony  substance,  homogeneous  or 
the  reverse,  constituting  part  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
The  term  was  applied  both  to  minerals  in  sense  2 
and  to  rocks. 

“All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals  are  real  vegetables; 
that  is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  as  well  as 
plants.” — Locke:  Elements  Nat.  Hist.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Spec. :  An  inorganic  body,  homogeneous  in 
structure,  and  haying  a  definite  chemical  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  simple  mineral,  and 
is  distinguished  from  a  rock,  which  in  most  cases  is 
an  aggregate  of  more  simple  minerals  than  one. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  minerals. 

“The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Olmineral  treasure.” — Blackmore:  Creation,  iii. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  or  mineral  matter; 
as,  mineral  waters. 

IT  Mineral-adipocire,  Mineral-tallow  =  Hatchet- 
tine;  Mineral-caoutchouc=JB(u.ferite;  Mineral-oil = 
Naphtha  and  Petroleum;  Mineral-pitch=  Pitiae* 
phalt  and  Asphaltum;  Mineral-resin  =  Amber, 
Ambrite ,  Anthracoxenite,  Bucaramangite,  Copalite, 
Dopplerite,  Dysodile,  Hircite,  Kranizite,  Middle- 
tonite,  Pyroretinite,  Reussinite,  Rochlederite , 
Schlanite,  Scleretinite,  Stanekite,  Tasmanite,  and 
W< alchowite ;  Mineral-tar  =  Pittasphalt. 
mineral-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Acids  of  inorganic  origin.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  stronger  acids,  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  &c. 
mineral-alkali,  s. 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  soda, 
mineral-black,  s.  A  native  oxide  of  carbon, 
mineral-blue,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  It  possesses  a  light-blue 
color. 

mineral- candles,  s.pl.  Candles  made  of  paraffine 
obtained  from  the  native  bitumens, 
mineral-caoutchouc,  s.  [Elaterite.] 
mineral-carbon,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Mineral-charcoal  (q.  v.). 
mineral-chameleon,  s. 

Chem.:  Potassium  manganate.  When  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  its  solution,  at  first  green,  passes 
gradually  through  all  the  colored  rays  to  the  red. 
These  changes  of  color  are  very  remarkable,  and 
have  procured  for  the  manganate  its  popular  name, 
mineral-charcoal,  s. 

Min. :  A  soft,  fibrous,  charcoal-like  variety  of  coal 
found  in  layers  in  mineral-coal,  and  usually  known 
as  mother-coal. 

mineral-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  adopted  by  Dana  for  the  whole  of 
the  true  coals ;  by  others  regarded  as  a  synonym  of 
anthracite  (q.  v.). 

mineral-cotton,  s.  A  fiber  formed  by  allowing 
a  jet  of  steam  to  escape  through  a  stream  of  liquid 
slag,  by  which  it  is  blown  into  fine  white  threads, 
sometimes  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  These 
threads  readily  break  up  into  smaller  ones,  and, 
the  color  of  the  substance  being  white,  the  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  of  a  mass  of  cotton.  Being  a  poor  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  owing  to  the  retention  of  air  in  its 
interstices,  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for  steam-boilers 
and  pipes. 

mineral-green,  s.  [Scheele’s  Green.] 
mineral-indigo,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Keller  to  the  blue 
oxide  of  molybdenum,  formed  by  the  reducing 
action  of  tin  or  stannous  chloride  on  recently-pre¬ 
cipitated  molybdic  acid.  (Watts.) 
mineral-kermes,  s. 

Chem. :  Amorphous  trisulphide  of  antimony, 
mineral-kingdom,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  The  rendering  of  the  Latin  words 
Regnum  lapideum,  used  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Sys- 
tema  Naturae  for  the  “stony”  or  inorganic  king¬ 
dom  of  Nature.  He  included  under  it  simple  min¬ 
erals,  as  mica ;  rocks,  as  granite ;  and  fossils,  as 
Millepora. 

mineral-oils,  s.pl.  [Petroleum.] 
mineral-pitch,  s.  [Bitumen.] 
mineral-purple,  s.  A  preparation  of  gold  and 
tin  used  for  coloring  glass  and  porcelain.  Called 
also  the  Purple  of  Cassius, 
mineral-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  The  salt  of  a  mineral  acid, 
mineral-soiution,  s.  Arsenicalliquor  (Liquor 

potassce  arsenitis). 

mineral-surveyor,  s.  A  surveyor  of  mines ;  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  nature,  value,  and  working  of 
lodes. 


bbil  boy-  pout  Jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f, 
.clan,  -t’ian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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mineral'tar,  s.  Bitumen  of  a  tarry  consistence, 
mineral-veins,  s.  pi.  [Veins.] 
mineral-waters,  s.  pi. 

1.  Chern.:  Waters  so  far  impregnated  with  min- 
®ral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  peculiar  taste  or 
smell,  and  specific  medicinal  properties.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  four  classes — carbonetted,  or 
those  containing  free  carbonic  acid  gas ;  chalybeate, 
®r  those  impregnated  with  iron ;  saline,  such  as 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  neutral  salts,  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  &c. ;  and 
sulphurous,  or  waters  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphurous  waters  are  readily 
recognized  by  their  disagreeable  smell,  and  their 
property  of  tarnishing  silver.  Artificial  mineral 
waters  are  frequently  prepared  in  the  laboratory, 
in  imitation  of  the  natural  waters.  The  term  min¬ 
eral  waters  is  also  applied  to  artificial  aSrated 
waters,  containing  minute  quantities  of  the  salts 
©f  soda,  potash,  or  lithia. 

2.  Geol.:  Natural  mineral  waters  are  generally 
connected  with  recent  or  extinct  volcanoes,  and 
they  are  most  common  in  volcanic  regions.  Some 
are  thermal. 

mineral-wax,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  applied  to  Scheererite  and  to  the 
wax-like  minerals  of  the  Paraffin  group.  [Paeaf- 
3TN,  2.] 

mineral-yellow,  s. 

Chern. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  yellow 
©xychlo rides  of  lead,  used  as  pigments.  Sometimes 
called  Patent  yellow. 

*min'-er-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  mineral;  -isf.]  One 
skilled  in  minerals ;  a  mineralogist. 

min-er-al-I-za'-tion,  s.  [English  miner  aliz(e) ; 
-Htion.]  The  act  or  process  of  mineralizing;  the 
process  or  state  of  being  converted  into  a  mineral. 

min -er-al-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  mineral;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  a  mineral;  to  give 
mineral  qualities  or  properties  to ;  to  impregnate 
with  mineral  substances  or  matter.  Water  contain¬ 
ing  calcareous  or  siliceous  matter  in  solution  can 
replace  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  lying 
at  the  bottom  or  floating,  by  substituting  for  them 
calcareous  or  siliceous  matter,  the  latter  especially 
retaining  not  merely  the  external  and  internal  cast 
®f  a  shell,  but  even  the  medullary  rays  of  exoge¬ 
nous  wood. 

B.  Inti  •ans. :  To  make  excursions  for  the  purpose 
®f  collecting  specimens  of  minerals ;  to  go  on  min- 
eralogical  excursions. 

mln-er-allz-er,  s.  [Eng.  mineraliz(e) ;  -er.]  A 
substance  which  has  the  power  or  property  of  min¬ 
eralizing  ;  a  substance  which  combines  with  a  metal 
4o  form  an  ore. 

mln-er-a-log  -Ic,  mIn-er-&-log '-Ic-g.1,  a.  [Eng. 
mineralog(y) ;  -ic,-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  min- 
Bralogy,  or  tne  science  of  minerals. 

“  Mischief  done  to  a  beautiful  object  near  this  place  by 
(Some  mineralogical  tourists.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  134. 

min-er-a-log  -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mineralog¬ 
ical;  - ly. ]  According  to  the  principles  of  miner¬ 
alogy  ;  with  reference  to  mineralogy. 

mln-er-al-o-glst,  subst.  [Eng.  miner alogiy) : 
4st;  F r.  miniraloqiste ;  Sp.  &  ltal.  miner alogiste.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  versed  in  mineralogy  ; 
one  who  treats  or  discourses  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  minerals. 

“There  [are]  also  many  authors  that  deny  it,  and  the 
ecaetest  mineralogists  have  rejected  it.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

„  2.  &>Gl. :  A  name  given  by  collectors  to  the  gas- 
teropodous  mollusks  of  the  genus  Phorus  (q.v.), 
which  attach  stones  to  the  margin  of  their  shells. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

mln-er-al-o-glze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  mineralog(y) ; 
■ize.]  To  collect  or  study  minerals. 

min-er-al'-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  mineral,  andGr.  logos 
=a  discourse,  treatise;  Fr.  miniralogie;  ltal.  & 
Sp.  mineralogia .] 

Nat.  Hist. :  A  science  treating  of  those  natural 
inorganic  products  of  the  earth  which  possess  defi¬ 
nite  physical  and  chemical  characters.  Its  objects 
are  to  point  out  the  various  means  to  be  adopted 
to  ascertain  the  chemical  composition  and  physical 
characters  of  inorganic  substances,  to  determine 
their  specific  relations,  to  examine  into  their  modes 
of  occurrence,  and  their  associations,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  systematic  classification. 

Simple  minerals  appear  to  have  been  known  from 
very  early  times ;  but  little  or  no  progress,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  made  toward  establishing  any 
well-defined  characters  by  which  they  could  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  till  in  1669  Nicolaus  Steno,  a  Dane,  made 
the  discovery  that  in  crystals  of  quartz  the  angles 
©f  inclination  of  adjoining  faces  were  constant,  and 
that  the  number  of  faces  and  their  grouping,  not¬ 
withstanding  variations  in  size,  were  always  the 


same.  In  this  year  also  the  doubly- refracting  prop¬ 
erty  of  Iceland  Spar  was  observed.  In  1672,  quartz, 
which  had  been  already  designated  by  the  Arabians 
crystal  (clear  ice) ,  was  shown  by  Robert  Boyle  to 
be  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  ice  being  bulk  for  bulk  lighter 
than  water.  In  1772  Rom6  de  1’Isle  announced  that 
the  various  shapes  of  crystals  of  the  same  product 
were  intimately  related.  He  showed  that  all  the 
forms  then  known  could  be  derived  from  one  of  six, 
which  he  called  primitive  forms.  The  Abb§  Hatty 
in  1784  discovered  that  ten  forms,  including  the  six 
of  de  l’lsle,  could  be  produced  from  various  miner¬ 
als  by  cleavage,  and  that  these  must  be  the  true 
primitive  forms.  Hatty  also  propounded  a  theory  of 
the  structure  of  crystals,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
secondary  planes  to  those  of  the  primitive  form. 
Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin  (1809-1815),  established  funda¬ 
mental  lines,  which  he  called  axes,  and  to  which 
he  showed  how  all  the  primitive  forms  and  second¬ 
ary  planes  were  related.  Subsequently,  though  in¬ 
dependently,  Mohs  (1820-1825)  arrived  at  a  division 
of  crystals  into  four  systems  of  crystallization 
which  coincided  with  the  four  axial  groups  of 
Weiss.  He  also  announced  two  other  systems  of 
crystallization,  in  consequence  of  more  precise 
measurements  being  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the 
reflective  goniometer.  The  discovery  by  Malus  in 
1808  that  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  reflected  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  angle  from  a  glass  plate  possessed  the  same 
properties  as  that  which  emerged  from  Iceland 
Spar,  enabled  Brewster  in  1819  to  point  out  the  inti¬ 
mate  relation  which  existed  between  the  cleavage 
form  of  a  mineral  and  its  action  upon  light.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  classification  of  crystals  on  optical  grounds 
agreed  with  that  of  Weiss  and  Mohs  on  geometrical 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  systems.  The 
existence  of  the  two  additional  systems  of  crystal¬ 
lization  formerly  announced  by  Mohs  was,  however, 
now  established  through  their  difference  in  optical 
characters  from  the  other  systems.  Thus,  six  nat¬ 
ural  systems  of  crystallization  are  shown  to  include 
all  possible  crystal  forms.  The  early  attempts  at 
classification  were  very  vague,  and  were  founded 
on  supposed  external  differences,  being  divided 
into  Earths,  Stones,  and  Metals.  Cronstedt’s  Essay 
(1758)  was  the  first  foreshadowing  of  a  principle  in 
a  system  of  classification.  The  earths  he  classed  as 
Calcareous,  Siliceous,  Argillaceous,  and  so  on. 
Werner  s  last  system,  published  in  1817,  after  his 
death,  divided  fossils  (as  minerals  were  then  called) 
into  four  classes:  viz.,  Earthy,  Saline,  Combustible, 
and  Metallic.  The  system  of  Hatty  (1801),  like  that 
of  Werner,  was  a  mixed  one,  but  it  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  crystallo¬ 
graphic  form  to  a  system  of  classification.  In  1816 
Berzelius  published  a  system  founded  on  the  view 
that  all  chemical  compounds  consisted  of  an  elec¬ 
tro-positive  and  an  electro-negative  part,  the  former 
being  the  metal  and  the  latter  the  acid.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  isomorphism  by  Mitscherlich  eventually 
rendered  this  system  unworkable. 

MI-ner s.  [Lat.,  from  the  same  root  as  mens 
=mind,  memini= to  remember,  &c.] 

Bom.Mythol.:  The  Latin  goddess  corresponding 
to,  and  frequently  confounded  with,  the  Grecian 
Pallas  or  Athene  (q.v.).  At  Rome  she  had  three 
temples:  one  on  the  Capitol,  which  she  shared  with 
Jupiter  and  Juno ;  a  second  on  the  Aventine ;  and  a 
third  on  the  Coelian  mount.  She  was  represented 
as  a  young  woman,  with  a  grave  and  noble  counte¬ 
nance,  clothed  in  armor,  and  having  on  her  breast 
the  aegis  with  a  border  of  serpents,  and  the  Me¬ 
dusa’s  head  in  the  center. 

Minerva-press,  s. 

Bibliog. :  The  name  of  a  former  English  printing- 
press  ;  also  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  ultra- 
sentimental  novels  issued  at  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  century;  the  name 
has  since  been  adopted  by  an  American  publisher. 

*mi-ner  -val,  subst.  [Minebva.]  A  gift  from 
a  scholar  to  a  master. 

“The  chief  minerval  which  he  bestowed  upon  that 
society.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  96. 

*mln’-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  mine;  -ry.]  A  collection  or 
number  of  mines ;  a  mining  district. 

“  But  churches,  houses,  and  gardens  are  free  from  this 
custom  of  the  minery.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Derbyshire. 

ml-nette',  s.  [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  One  of  the  mica  traps.  It  contains  mag¬ 
nesium,  mica,  some  free  quartz,  and  some  horn¬ 
blende  or  agate.  It  is  found  in  dykes.  The  term 
minette  is  applied  especially  to  the  more  crystal¬ 
line.  kinds.  Others  may  be  felstones.  ( Lyell .)  A 
felsitic  matrix,  containing  much  mica,  and  some¬ 
times  distinct  crystals  of  hornblende.  (Cotta.) 

mln'-e-ver,  s.  [Minivee.] 

*mlng,  *myng,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  mengan.'] 

1.  To  mix,  to  mingle  (q.  v.). 

2.  To  mention. 


mln’-gle,  *myn-gell,  v.  t.  &  i.  [a  freq.  from 
Mid.  Eng.  ming,  meng  —  to  mingle,  to  mix;  A.  S. 
mengan,  mencgan,  mcengan=to  mix,  to  become 
mixed ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mengelen  =  to  .  mingle ; 
mengen— to  mix;  O.  Fris.  mengia=to  mix;  I  cel. 
menga;  Ger.  mengen.  From  the  same  root  as 
among,  monger,  mongrel .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mix  up  together,  so  as  to  unite  in  one  whole ; 
to  combine,  to  compound,  to  blend. 

“We  take  white,  and  mingling  it  with  red,  make  a  third 
distinct  color.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

*2.  To  mix  up ;  to  confuse.- 

“Come  on,  let  vs  descende,  and  myngell  theyr  tonga 
euen.” — Genesis  xi.  (1551.) 

3.  To  join  in  society ;  to  associate. 

“  The  skipping  king  .  .  . 

Mingled,  his  royalty  with  capering  fools.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  debase  by  mixture ;  to  contaminate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  or  become  mixed,  united, 
joined,  or  associated. 

“  But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  t’  have  waited  long 
An  hour  like  this,  and  mingled  in  the  throng.” 

Otway:  Windsor  Castle. 

*mln-gle,  s.  [Mingle,  ©.]  A  mixture;  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  or  body ;  a  medley. 

“Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city’s  ear, 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

♦mingle-mangle,  *myngle-mangle,  s.  A  med¬ 
ley,  a  hotch-potch  ;  a  confused  mass. 

“Let  the  matters  that  haue  in  times  past  bene  made  a 
mingle-mangle,  be  called  agayne  to  the  true  square  of 
God’s  worde.” — Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  p.  39. 

♦mingle-mangle,  v.  t.  To  confuse;  to  make  a 
medley  of. 

“He  either  condemneth  the  lawe,  in  that  it  correcteth 
not  fylthines,  or  backbiteth  it  as  though  it  were  to  muche 
myngle-mangled,  and  walowyshe.” — Udall:  James  iv. 

*mingle-mangleness,  s.  Confusion. 

“I  wish  you  could  see  what  is  done,  which  for  oddity, 
mingle-mangleness,  and  out-of-the-wayness  may  vie  with 
anything  that  has  ever  preceded  it.” — Southey:  Letters, 
iv.  56. 

min  -gle-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mingle,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  mixed. 

“Quicksilver  may,  in  convenient  vessels,  be  reduced  fat 
least  in  great  part)  into  a  thin  liquor  like  water,  and 
mingleable  with  it.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  529. 

min  -gled  ( gled  as  geld) ,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Mingle, 

verb.] 

mln'-gled-ly  (gled  as  g^ld),  adv.  [English 
mingled:  -ly.]  In  a  mixed  or  confused  manner; 
confusedly. 

mln'-gle-ment,  s.  [English  mingle,  v. ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  mingling;  the  state  of  being  mingled  or 
mixed. 

mln'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  mingl[e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
mingles  or  mixes. 

“Such  brewers  and  minglers  of  wine.” — Harmar:  Beza, 
p.  230. 

mln  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.&  s.  [Mingle,  ©.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  mixing  together;  the 
state  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

“Sound  is  likewise  meliorated  by  the  mingling  of  open 
air  with  pent  air.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  232. 

min -gllfig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mingling ;  -ly.]  In  a 
mingling  or  confusing  manner. 

Mln-gre  -ll-an,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mingre- 
lia. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Greek  Christians,  natives 
of  Mingrelia,  a  part  of  Old  Georgia,  and  followers 
of  Cyrillus  and  Methodius.  They  do  not  baptize 
their  children  till  the  eighth  year,  and  observe 
other  peculiarities  of  ritual  and  discipline. 
(Shipley.) 

min  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  miniatus,  pa.  par.  of 
minio,  from  minium=red  lead  or  vermilion.]  To 
paint  or  tinge  with  red  or  vermilion. 

“  The  capitals  iu  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with 
a  pen.” — Warton:  Hist.  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

mln'-I-ate,  a.  [Miniate,©.]  Painted  or  tinged 
with  red  or  vermilion ;  illuminated. 

*mln-l-a-tbr'-e,  s.  [ltal.]  An  illuminator,  a 
miniaturist.  [Miniatuee,  s.,  A.  2.] 

“The  miniatore  Ethelwold.” 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Friar  Jerome’ s  Beautiful  Book. 

mln  -Ia-ture,  s.  &  a.  [ltal.  miniatura— a  minia¬ 
ture,  from  miniato,  pa.  par.  of  miniare— to  dye  or 
paint  with  red  lead  or  vermilion ;  Lat.  minium=Ted 
lead ;  Fr.  miniature.] 


3ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
er,  "  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try1,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw. 


miniature 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Red  lead,  cinnabar,  vermilion. 

*2.  Lettering  in  red  lead  or  vermilion  for  distinct¬ 
ness;  red  letter;  rubrical  distinction. 

‘‘If  the  names  of  other  saints  :are  distinguished  with 
miniatiire,  her’s  [the  blessed  Virgin’s]  ought  to  shine  in 
gold.  — Hickes:  Sermons ,  ii.  72. 

*3.  The  art  of  drawing  pictures  in  little,  being 
done  with  red  lead.  (Blount.) 

4.  A  painting,  generally  a  portrait,  of  small  di¬ 
mensions,  executed  for  the  most  part  on  ivory, 
vellum,  or  paper,  of  a  thick  and  fine  quality;  a 
minute  picture,  whether  delineating  landscape  or 
figures,  or  a  copy  of  a  larger  picture. 

5.  Anything  represented  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale. 

“Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life;  an  epic 
poem  is  the  draught  at  length.” — Dryden:  Virgili  Alneid. 
(Ded.) 

6.  A  greatly  reduced  scale,  style,  or  form. 

“We  may  reasonably  presume  it  [the  garden  of  Eden") 
to  have  been  the  earth  in  miniature.” — Horne:  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  dis.  2. 

*7.  Distinctive  or  particular  trait  of  features. 

B.  As  adi. :  In  miniature ;  on  a  very  small  scale ; 
greatly  reduced  in  size. 

“  Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colors  flow, 

And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.” 

Gay:  The  Fan,  L 

min  -Ja-tiire,  v.  t.  [Miniature,  s.l  To  repre¬ 
sent  or  depict  in  miniature  or  on  a  small  scale. 

min'-Ia-tiir-Ist,  s.  [English  miniatur(e) ;  -1st.'] 
One  who  paints  miniatures. 

min -I-bus,  s.  [From  Lat.  minor— less,  with 
suff;  -bus,  in  imitation  of  omnibus .]  A  light  sort  of 
vehicle  or  carriage  to  accommodate  four  persons, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse. 

mln'-ie,  s.  [From  Captain  Mini6,  an  instructor 
of  the  French  School  of  Musketry  at  Vincennes.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

minie-bullet,  minie-ball,  s.  A  form  of  bullet 
invented  by  Capt.  Minie  in  1847.  It  was  cylindrical, 
with  an  ogival  point,  with  an  iron  cup  placed  in  a 
cavity  at  its  base,  and  was  slightly  smaller  than 
the  bore  of  the  existing  rifle  ;  but  by  the  explosion 
of  the  charge  the  cup  was  forced  up  into  the  hollow 
and  thus  expanded  the  lower  part  of  the  projectile, 
which  pressed  into  the  grooves  of  the  rifling.  It 
was  afterward  applied  to  any  rifle. 

minie-rifie,  s.  A  rifle  adapted  to  a  minie-bullet. 
[Rlfle.J 

min  -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  minus— less ;  Eng.  suff.  -fy.] 
To  make  little  or  less. 

“  Is  man  magnified  or  minifledt” — Southey ,  The  Doctor, 
ch.  cxvii. 

min  -l-Mn,  a.  &  s.  [Probably  a  dimin.  from 
minion  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  minnekyn=a.  cupid.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Small,  diminutive,  dainty. 

“  And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  month, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  6. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  darling,  a  favorite,  a  minion,  a  pet. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pin. 

II.  Mus. :  A  small  sort  of  gut  string  formerly  used 
in  the  lute,  viol,  and  other  stringed  instruments. 

min’-im,  *min-ime,  *min-um,  *min-ume,  s.  & 
a.  [Fr.  minime,  from  Lat.  minimum,  minumum, 
accus.  of  minimus,  minumus—very  small.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  man  or  being ;  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

“  Minims  of  nature.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  482. 

2.  A  minnow  (q.  v.). 

*3.  A  short  poem. 

“  To  make  one  minime  of  thy  poor  handmayd.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  x,  28. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  popular  name 
of  the  Minim-Hermits  founded  by  St.  Francis  of 
Paola  (1416-1507).  The  rule  and  dress  closely  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  Franciscans,  but  the  life  led  by  the 
members  is  in  great  measure  contemplative.  They 
were  called  Minims  by  their  founder  to  humble 
them  below  the  Franciscans,  who  call  themselves 
Friars  Minor.  The  order  consists  of  monks,  nuns, 
and  tertiaries  (q.  v.).  (Addis  and  Arnold.) 

2.  Med.:  The  smallest  liquid  measure,  generally 
regarded  as  equal  to  one  drop.  Sixty  minims  make 
one  fluid  drachm. 

3.  Mus.:  A  time  character, of  the  value  of  two 
crotchets.  In  modern  music  it  is  second  in  value  to 
the  semibreve  now  held  to  be  the  time. standard, 
but  in  ancient  music  it  was,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
the  shortest  duration.  Money  (Introd.  to  Practicall 
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Musicke,  1601)  ascribes  the  firstuse,  if  not  the  inven¬ 
tion,  of  the  minim  to  Philippo  de  Vitriaco,  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  is  also  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  crotchet. 

*4.  Print.:  A  small  kind  of  type  ;  minion. 

B.  As  adj.:  Very  little. 

“  Turned  round  each  minion  prettiness  of  face.” 

Tennant:  Anster  Fair,  vi.  60. 

*mm  -I-ment  (2),s.  [Lat.  minimurn=the  least.] 
A  jewel,  a  trinket,  a  trifle,  a  toy. 

“  Upon  a  day  as  she  him  sate  beside. 

By  ohance  he  certaine  miniments  forth  drew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  6. 

*mln-lm-lf-l-<jen?e,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  min * 
i»iMs=least,  in  imitation  of  magnificence.']  Little 
doings. 

“  When  all  your  magnificences  and  my  minimijlcences 
are  finished.” —  Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  122. 

*mm'-i-mi-ness,  s.  [Lat.  minimus= least;  Eng. 
suff.  -ness.]  Extreme  smallness. 

“  The  v§ry  miniminess,  as  I  may  say,  of  it.” — Andrewes: 
Works,  i.  160. 

mm'-l-mlze,.u.  t.  [Eng.  minim(um);  -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  a  minimum  ;  to  make  as  little  as  possible 
in  size,  degree,  or  importance. 

‘It  was  a  bold  experiment,  but  every  means  was  taken 
to  minimise  the  experimental  features  in  the  designs.” — 
Brit.  Quart.  Review,  lvii.  91. 

mln'-i-mum,  s.  [Lat.]  The  smallest  amount  or 
degree ;  the  least  assignable  quantity  in  a  given 
case ;  opposed  to  maximum  (q.  v.). 

minimum-thermometer,  s.  A  thermometer  con¬ 
structed  to  register  the  lowest  point  reached  be¬ 
tween  observations.  [Thermometer.] 

*min'-i-mus,  s.  [Lat. = least.]  A  being  of  the 
smallest  size ;  anything  very  small. 

“  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 

You  minimus,  of  hind’ring  knot-grass  made.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream,  Hi.  2. 

min'-ing,  *myn-ynge,  pr.par.,a.&s.  [Hine,u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Burrowing  in  the  earth ;  forming  mines. 

2.  Used  in  the  construction  of  mines;  used  by 
miners ;  as,  mining  tools. 

3.  Occupied  in  the  construction  and  carrying  on 
of  mines ;  as,  a  mining  company.  _ 

4.  Full  of  mines  ;  as,  a  mining  district, 

*11.  Fig.:  Working  byunderhand  or  secretmeans; 
insidious. 

“  Hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

That  they  can  meet  no  more.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  94. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  constructing  mines ;  the 
act  or  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  earth  ;  the  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  either  above  or  underground  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  metals  or  minerals  of 
economic  value. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.:  Dr.  Birch  places  the  discovery  by  the 
Egyptians  of  a  mine  of  “mafka”  (turquoise?)  at 
Wady  Magara,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  the 
fourth  Memphite  dynasty,  between  3,000  and  2,000 
B.  C.  Tubal  Cain  was  an  instructor  of  every  arti¬ 
ficer  in  brass  (copper)  and  iron.  It  was  said  of 
Canaan,  “out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass” 
(copper)  (Deut.  viii.  9),  and  Job  refers  to  mining 
and  metallurgy  (xxviii.  1,  2,  &c.).  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  quite  bored  through  a 
mountain  in  the  Island  of  Thasos  (vi.  46,  47).  As 
early  as  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurium,  in  Attica,  were  worked  by  the  Athenians. 
The  Romans,  when  they  held  Spain,  worked  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden.  The  Phoenicians  of 
Hades  (Cadiz),  according  to  Strabo,  traded  with  the 
Cassiterides  (Scilly  Islands)  for  tin  and  lead.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  mining  was 
carried  on ;  it  afterward  declined,  and,  when  re¬ 
vived,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  German  miners  were 
encouraged  to  settle  in  Britain,  but  soon  native 
skill  and  industry  rendered  foreign  aid  unneces¬ 
sary.  About  1620,  blasting  rock  by  gunpowder  com¬ 
menced  ;  in  the  next  century  the  steam  engine  was 
introduced,  and  in  1815  there  followed,  for  coal 
mines,  the  Davy  lamp.  _  , 

2.  Art  &  Operations:  Mining  is  prosecuted  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  metallic  ores  for  smelting,  or 
other  mineral  deposits — as  coal,  rock-salt,  dia¬ 
monds,  or  other  precious  stones.  Sometimes  these 
are  found  on  the  surface,  especially  where  cliffs  are 
exposed ;  diamonds,  gold-dust,  &c.t  are  sometimes 
obtainable  from  gravels  overlying  the  more  solid 
rocks,  but,  as  a  rule,  mining  operations  cannot  be 
prosecuted  successfully  except  by  sinking  shafts 
and  carrying  on  subterranean  operations.  Coal 
seams,  which  were  originally  horizontal,  and  even 
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now  may  dip  at  only  a  low  angle,  are  more  easily 
reached  than  metallic  lodes  occurring  in  veins  and 
fissures  which,  as  a  rule,  descend  at  a  high  angle, 
or  even  vertically  to  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
[Vein.]  In  both  cases  a  shaft  or  shafts  must  be 
sunk,  the  roof,  when  undermined  supported,  and 
galleries  run  to  reach  or  follow  the  course  of  the 
vein  or  seam. 

3.  Mining  Vocabulary :  A  glossary  of  terms  used 
in  mining : 

Adit — A  level,  a  horizontal  drift  or  passage  from  the 
surface  into  a  mine. 

Adverse — To  oppose  the  granting  of  a  patent  to  a  min¬ 
ing  claim. 

Air  shaft — A  shaft  for  ventilation. 

Alloy — A  combination  of  two  or  more  metals  fused 
together. 

Alluvium — Materials  transported  or  deposited  by  water. 

Amalgam — Gold  or  silver  combined  with  quicksilver. 

Apex — The  top  or  highest  point  of  a  vein. 

Arastra — A  crude  mill  for  grinding  ore. 

Argentiferous — Containing  silver. 

Assay — A  test  of  mineral  to  determine  quality  or  quart, 
tity. 

Assessment — Percentage  levied  on  the  capital  stock  of  a 
company;  the  annual  work  required  by  law  on  a  mining 
claim. 

Attrition — Wearing  away  by  friction. 

Auriferous — Containing  gold. 

Barren — Without  mineral. 

Base-bullion — Lead  combined  with  other  metals  after 
smelting,  cast  in  an  ingot. 

Battery — Generally  applied  to  a  set  of  five  stamps. 

Bed — A  horizontal  seam  or  deposit  of  ore. 

Bed-rock — Solid  rock  underlying  alluvial  and  other 
surface  formations. 

Bells — Signals  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering  in  a  mins. 

Black-jack — Zinc  blend. 

Blankets — Blankets,  carpets  and  other  fibrous  materiaC 
used  for  catching  precious  mineral  in  a  wet  process. 

Blast — Rending  rock  by  explosives. 

Blind  lode — A  vein  without  an  outcrop. 

Blossom-rock — Detached  rock  or  ore  indicating  the 
presence  of  mineral  veins. 

Bonanza — Rich  bodies  of  ore. 

Breast — The  face  of  a  tunnel  or  drift. 

Breasting-ore — The  ore  taken  from  the  face  or  end  of 
a  tunnel. 

Buddling — Separating  ore  by  washing. 

Bullion — Ingots  of  gold  or  silver  ready  for  the  mint. 

Bumping-table — A  concentrating  table  with  a  jolting 
motion. 

Button — The  globule  of  metal,  the  result  of  an  assay. 

Cage — A  mine  elevator.  a] 

Calcareous — Rock  containing  lime. 

Cap — A  vein  is  in  the  “cap”  when  it  is  much  con¬ 
tracted. 

Cap-rock — The  rock  overlying  the  ore  or  vein. 

Carbonates — Ores  containing  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lead,  often  rich  in  silver. 

Cheek — The  side  wall  of  a  vein. 

Chimney— The  richer  parts  in  lodes  as  distinguished 
from  poorer  ones. 

Chlorides — A  common  term  applied  to  ores  containing 
chloride  of  silver. 

Chute — A  body  of  ore,  usually  of  elongated  form, 
extending  downward  within  a  vein;  a  slide  for  ore  or 
waste  rock. 

Claim — Space  of  ground  located  and  worked  under  the 
law. 

Clean-up — Collecting  the  valuable  product  of  a  given 
period  or  operation  in  a  stamp-mill. 

Coaster — One  who  picks  ore  from  the  dump. 

Cobbing — Breaking  ore  for  sorting. 

Collar — Top  of  shaft  or  winze. 

Color — A  particle  of  metallic  gold  found  in  the  pros¬ 
pector’s  pan  or  horn  after  washing  earth  or  pulverized 
rock. 

Concentrates — Mineral  from  which  gangue  and  dirt 
have  been  removed. 

Concentrator — Machine  for  removing  waste  matter  from 
mineral. 

Contact — A  junction  of  two  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  lima 
and  porphyry. 

Contact  vein — A  vein  between  two  dissimilar  root 

masses. 

Copper  plates — Plates  of  copper  coated  with  quicksilver 
upon  which  the  gold  is  caught  as  the  ore  flows  from  tbs 
stamps. 

Cord — A  cord  weighs  about  eight  tons. 

Country — The  ground  traversed  by  a  vein. 

Country-rock — The  rock  on  each  side  of  a  vein. 

Course  of  vein — Along  its  length. 

Cradle — See  rocker. 

Crevice— A  fissure,  split  or  crack;  the  vein  is  called 
“the  crevice.” 

Cribbing — The  timbers  used  to  confine  wall  rock. 

Cropping-out — Mineral  or  rock  rising  to  the  surface. 

Cross-cut — A  level  driven  across  the  course  of  a  vein. 

Cross-vein — An  intersecting  vein. 

Cut — Where  a  vein  is  intersected,  crossed,  or  divided. 

Dead  work — Work  that  is  not  directly  productive;  open¬ 
ing  up  a  mine. 

Debris — Fragments  of  rock;  mine  refuse. 

Deposit — Ore  bodies  not  confined  to  a  lode. 

Diluvium — A  surface  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  or  loam. 

Dip — The  slope  or  pitch  of  a  vein  or  mine. 

Drift — A  tunnel ;  a  horizontal  passage  underground. 

Driving— Extending  excavations  horizontally. 

Dump — A  place  of  deposit  for  ore  or  refuse. 

Dyke — A  wall-like  mass  of  mineral  foreign  to  the  gen 
eral  formation. 

Exploitation — The  working  of  a  mine;  the  amount  of 
work  done. 


bfill,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-fi 
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Face— The  end  of  a  drift  or  tunnel. 

Fathom — Six  feet  square;  a  fathom  of  ore  is  six  feet 
long,  six  feet  high,  and  the  width  of  the  vein. 

Fault — The  displacement  of  a  stratum  or  vein. 

Feeder — A  small  vein  joining  a  larger  one. 

Fissure-vein — A  crack  or  cleft  in  the  earth’s  crust  filled 
with  mineral  matter. 

Float — Loose  ore  or  rock  detached  from  the  original 
formation. 

Float-gold — Fine  particles  of  gold  difficult  to  precipi¬ 
tate. 

Flume — A  pipe  or  trough  to  convey  water. 

Flux — Substance  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  ores. 

Foot-wall — Layer  of  rock  beneath  the  vein. 

Formation— A  term  applied  to  the  country-rock  trav¬ 
ersed  by  veins. 

Free  gold— Gold  uncombined  with  other  substances. 

Free  milling — Ores  containing  mineral  that  will  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  gangue  by  simple  methods. 

Gad — A  small,  pointed  wedge. 

Galena — Lead  ore;  sulphur  and  lead. 

Gangue — The  substance  surrounding  and  associated 
with  the  ore. 

Gash  vein — A  vein  wide  at  the  top  and  closing  at  a  short 
depth. 

Gneiss — Metamorphic  rock  resembling  granite. 

Gouge — A  clay  streak  found  next  to  a  fissure-vein. 

Granitic — Pertaining  to  granite. 

Grizzly — A  grating  used  to  sort  ore  according  to  size. 

Hanging  wall— The  layer  of  rock,  or  wall,  over  a  lode. 

Heading — Same  as  breast ;  a  vein  of  ore  above  the  drift. 

Hitch — A  hole  cut  in  the  wall  to  hold  timbers. 

Horn — An  ox  or  buffalo  horn  halved  and  used  as  a  pan; 
see  pan. 

Horse — A  body  of  rock  of  same  character  as  the  wall- 
rock,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  vein. 

Hydraulicking — Washing  down  a  bank  of  earth  or  gravel 
With  pipes  conveying  water  under  great  pressure. 

Incline  drift — An  inclined  passage-way  underground. 

Ingot — A  mass  of  gold  or  silver  cast  in  a  mold. 

In  place — A  vein,  or  ore,  in  its  original  position. 

Jig — A  machine  for  concentrating  ore  by  means  of 
water. 

Ladderway — That  part  of  a  mine  shaft  containing  the 
ladders. 

Lagging — Timbers  over  and  upon  the  sides  of  a  drift. 

Ledge  or  lead — Mineral  ores  or  gangue. 

Little  giant — A  jointed  iron  nozzle  used  in  hydraulic 
mining. 

Lode — Same  as  ledge. 

Matte — A  mass,  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides,  obtained 
in  the  fusion  of  ores. 

Matrix — Same  as  gangue. 

Metallurgy — The  science  of  the  reduction  of  ores. 

Mill-hole — A  chute  to  pass  ore  through  from  stopes  to 
levels. 

Mill-run— A  test  of  the  value  of  a  given  quantity  of 

fjre. 

Mineral — In  miners’  parlance,  ore. 

Mortar— Receptacle  for  ore  beneath  the  stamps  of  a 
^tamp  mill. 

Native — Occurring  in  nature,  usually  applied  to  the 
Snetals. 

Open-cut — A  surface  working  open  to  daylight. 

Ores— Compound  of  metals  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  ar- 
»enic,  &c. 

Ounce— Used  to  designate  an  ounce  of  gold,  value 
$20.67. 

Outcrop — The  portion  of  a  vein  showing  at  the  surface. 

Oxidation— A  chemical  union  with  oxygen. 

Pan — A  hard  stratum  of  earth;  a  broad,  shallow  vessel 
ased  for  washing  auriferous  gravel. 

Panning— Separating  gold  from  gangue  or  gravel  by 
washing. 

Pay — Profitable  ore. 

Pay-streak— The  richest  streak  in  the  vein. 

Pinch— Contraction  of  the  vein. 

Pitch — The  slope  or  dip  of  a  vein. 

Placer — A  deposit  of  gold  or  other  mineral  found  in 
particles  in  alluvium  or  diluvium. 

Platt — An  enlargement  of  a  level  near  the  shaft,  where 
ore  may  await  hoisting. 

Pocket— A  rich  spot  in  a  vein  or  deposit. 

Prospecting— Searching  for  mineral  veins. 

Pulp— Finely  pulverized  ore. 

Pyrites— Ores  containing  pyrites. 

Quartz — Crystalline  silica. 

Quartz  bucket— A  bucket  for  hoisting  ore  or  quartz. 

Quartz  mining— Any  hard  gold  or  silver  ore  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  gravel  or  earth. 

Refining— The  purification  of  crude  metallic  products. 

Refractory— Resisting  the  action  of  heat  and  chemical 
re-agents. 

Reserves— Mineral  standing  in  mines  between  shafts 
and  levels  that  will  pay  to  extract. 

Retort— Amalgam  after  distillation  ;  gold  combined 
with  other  metals. 

Riffles— Cross  blocks  in  a  sluice-box  to  catch  the  gold. 

Rocker— Small  trough  with  an  oscillating  motion  used 
in  placer  mining. 

Royalty— The  per  centage  paid  by  lessees  on  the  ore  ex¬ 
tracted. 

Rusty  gold— Free  gold  not  easily  amalgamated,  often 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Salting— Placing  foreign  ore  in  the  crevices  of  a  vein. 

Sampling  works— Works  for  sampling  and  determining 
the  values  obtained  in  ores  ;  where  ores  are  bought  and 
sold. 

Schistose— Granitic  rock  having  a  slaty  structure,  ad¬ 
mitting  divisions  into  slabs. 

Selvage — Thin  band  of  earthy  matter  between  the  walls 
and  vein. 

Shaft— A  well-like  passage  into  a  mine. 

Shift — A  miner’s  work  for  one  day. 


Skip — A  bucket  or  box  used  to  hoist  material  from  a 
mine. 

Slag — Waste  from  smelter  furnaces. 

Slickensides— Smooth,  polished  surf  ace  of  walls,  caused 
by  trituration. 

Slide— Timbers  in  shafts,  Ac.,  to  guide  buckets  and  ma¬ 
terial. 

Slimes — The  finest  of  the  crushed  ore  and  gangue  from 
the  mills. 

SI  uices — Troughs  in  which  ore  is  washed. 

Smelting — Reduction  of  ore  in  furnaces. 

Spar— Usually  applied  to  the  different  lime  formations. 

Spit— To  light  a  fuse. 

Spreader — Timber  stretched  across  a  shaft  or  stops. 

Spur — A  branch  of  a  vein. 

Square-sets — A  kind  of  timbering  used  in  large  spaces. 

Stamps — Weights  for  crushing  ores. 

Stamp-mill — A  mill  for  crushing  ores  by  means  of 
stamps. 

Station— Stopping  places  in  shafts;  places  cut  out  for 
pumps,  &c. 

Stope — The  part  of  a  vein  above  or  below  the  drift  from 
which  the  ore  has  been  removed. 

Stoping — Excavating  the  ore  from  the  root  or  floor  of  a 
drift. 

Stratum — A  bed  or  layer. 

Strike — The  extension  of  a  lode  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion;  the  discovery  of  pay  ore. 

Stringer — Same  as  feeder. 

Stulls— A  framework  to  support  the  rubbish  when  stop¬ 
ing. 

Sulphides— Sulphur,  with  a  metallic,  earthy,  or  alkaline 
base. 

Sump — A  well  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  to  collect  water. 

Tailings— The  refuse  left  after  washing  ores  containing 
metals  not  saved  in  the  first  treatment. 

Ton — In  metalliferous  mines  of  the  United  States,  2,000 
pounds. 

Trend — The  dip  or  course  of  a  vein  from  the  perpendic¬ 
ular. 

Tributer — A  miner  working  as  a  lessee. 

Triturate — To  grind  or  pulverize. 

Tunnel — A  level  driven  across  a  vein. 

Upraise — A  shaft  or  winze  excavated  upward. 

Yalve-bucket — Bucket  with  valve  in  bottom  for  hoisting 
water. 

Yein— Same  as  ledge. 

Walls— The  sides  next  to  the  lode  or  mineral  matter. 

Whim — A  machine  used  for  raising  ore  or  refuse. 

Whip — Apparatus  for  hoisting  ore  from  a  shaft. 

Winze — An  interior  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  an¬ 
other. 

Zinc-blende — Combination  of  zinc  and  sulphur,  often 
accompanied  by  other  metals. 

If  The  following  terms  are  defined  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Canada,  and  are  applicableto  the 
Klondike  gold  region : 

Bar  diggings— Any  mine  over  which  a  river  extends 
when  in  the  flooded  state.  _ 

Bench  diggings — Any  mine  on  a  bench. 

Creek  diggings — Any  mine  in  the  bed  of  a  river, 
stream  or  ravine,  excepting  bar  diggings. 

Ditch — A  flume,  pipe,  race  or  other  artificial  means 
for  conducting  water  by  its  own  weight,  to  be  used 
for  mining  purposes.  _ 

Ditch  head — The  point  in  a  natural  water  course 
or  lake  where  water  is  first  taken  into  a  ditch. 

Dry  diggings— Any  mine  on  the  surface  of  a  hill 
and  fronting  on  any  natural  stream  or  ravine. 

Free  miner— A  person,  or  joint  stock  company,  or 
foreign  company  named  in  and  lawfully  possessed 
of  a  valid  existing  free  miner’s  certificate. 

Full  interest— Any  placer  claim  of  the  full  size  or 
one  of  several  shares  into  which  a  mine  may  be 
equally  divided. 

min -ion  (i  as  y)  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  mignon;  Ital. 
mignone  from  M.  H.  Ger.  minne ;  O.  H.  Ger.  minna, 
minni=  memory,  remembrance,  love.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  language : 

*1.  A  darling,  a  favorite  (in  a  good  sense). 

2.  An  unworthy  favorite;  a  creature;  a  servile 
dependent. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  A  size  of  type  between  nonpareil  and 
brevier. 

This  line  is  printed  in  Minion  type. 

*2.  Ordn.:  An  old  4-pounder  gun,  about  seven  feet 
long.  (Marlowe :  2  Tamburlaine,  iii.  3.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Dainty,  small,  delicate,  fine,  trim. 

If  Minions  of  the  moon :  Highwaymen,  footpads. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  IV. ,  Pt.  i.,  i.  2.) 

min -ion  (i  as  y)  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The 
siftiu-.s  of  ironstone  after  calcination  at  the  iron 
furnaces.  ( Weale.) 

*min'-ion  (iasy)  (3),  s.  [Lat.  minium.']  Bed 
lead,  vermilion,  cinnabar. 

“Let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse.” — 
Burton.:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  473. 

min-ion-ette’  (i  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  minion ; 
dimin.  suff.  -ette.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Print.  :  A  small  fancy  type.  (American.) 

*B.  -4s  adj. :  Delicate,  effeminate. 


mln-i6n-llke,  mln'-ion-lf  (lasy),adu.  [Eng. 

minion  (1);  -like;  -ly.] 

1.  Like  a  minion. 

2.  Daintily,  finely,  affectedly. 

*mln'-i6n-shlp  (i  as  y),  s.  [English  minion  (1) ; 
-ship.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  minion. 

“  The  favourite  Luines  strengthneth  himself  more  in 
his  minionship.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i,,  §  1,  let.  i. 

mln-I-op -ter-I,  s.  pi.  [Miniopterus.) 

Zodl.:  A  group  of  bats,  of  the  Yespertilionine 
alliance,  family  Vespertilionidee  (q.  v.).  It  con¬ 
tains  two  genera,  Miniopterus  and  Natalus,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  crown  of  the 
head  above  the  face-line,  and  by  the  separation  of 
the  upper  incisors  from  the  canines  and  from  each 
other. 

mln-I-op'-ter-uS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  *min- 
yos,  assumed  by  grammarians  as  the  root  of  miny- 
tho  -  to  lessen,  to  curtail,  and  pteron= a  wing.) 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Miniopteri 

q.  v.).  The  crown  of  the  head  is  abruptly  raised 

rom  the  face,  the  upper  incisors  in  pairs,  separated 
from  the  canines ;  ears  separate,  the  outer  margin 
extending  forward  nearly  to  the  mouth  ;  nostrils 
simple ;  tail  as  long  as  the  head  and  body,  and 
entirely  inclosed  within  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
It  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  through  the  East¬ 
ern  Archipelago  to  Australia,  westward  through 
Burmah  and  Ceylon,  to  Madagascar,  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Southern  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Austria.  Brown,  grayish,  or  black 
to  reddish-gray  or  reddish-brown..  Miniopterus 
schreibersii  is  Schreiber’s  Bat,  an  inhabitant  of 
caves ;  M.  tristis  is  from  the  Philippine,  M.  aus¬ 
tralis  from  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  M.  blepotis  is 
an  eastern  species. 

*mln  -l-ous,  a.  [Latin.  mzniwm=red-lead,  ver¬ 
milion.)  Red. 

“They  hold  the  sea  receiveth  a  red  and  minious  tinct¬ 
ure  from  springs,  wells,  and  currents,  that  fall  into  it.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ix. 

*mln'-lsh,  *men-us-en,  *myn-ysshe,  v.  t.  [Fr. 

menuiser=  to  diminish,  to  extenuate,  from  Low  Lat. 
*minutio,  minuto=to  reduce  to  fragments;  Lat. 
minutice= fragments,  from  mmidn,s=. small,  minute ; 
Ital.  minuzzare.]  To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  cut  off, 
to  reduce. 

“  Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of  your 
daily  task.” — Exodus  vi.  19. 

*mln'-lsh-ment,  s.  [Eng.  minish;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  diminishing;  diminution,  lessening. 

“  By  him  reputed  as  a  minishment,  and  a  withdrawal  of 
the  honor  dewe  to  himself.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  14S. 

*mln-ls-tel'-16,  s.  [Minister,  s.)  A  petty  min¬ 
ister. 

mln'-is-ter,  *min-is-tre,  *myn-ys-tre,  s.  [Fr. 

ministre,  from  Lat.  ministrum ,  accus.  of  minister — 
a  servant,  from  the  same  root  as  minor,  minimus, 
minim;  Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.  ministro.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  servant,  an  attendant;  one  who  acts  under 
the  orders  and  authority  of  another. 

“  He  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  sat  down.” — Luke  iv.  20. 

2.  A  servant  or  messenger  from  God. 

“Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

3.  One  who  is  employed  to  a  certain  end;  an 
agent,  a  medium,  an  instrument. 

4.  Anything  employed  or  used  as  a  means  to  an 
end;  a  medium,  a  means,  an  instrument;  one  who 
or  that  which  supplies  anything;  a  source. 

“  Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds, 

With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man  .... 

Sweet  conference.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  806. 

5.  One  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  or 
direction  of  affairs  of  state ;  one  employed  in  the 
administration  of  a  branch  of  the  government. 

“Very  different  training  was  necessary  to  form  a  great 
minister  tor  foreign  affairs.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

6.  A  delegate,  an  ambassador,  the  representative 
of  a  republic  or  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 

7.  The  pastor  of  a  church,  duly  authorized  or 
licensed  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 

II.  Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  Five  assistants  to 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  elected  by  the  general 
congregation,  and  empowered  to  represent  to  the 
head  of  the  Order  anything  irregular  which  they 
may  have  observed  in  his  government. 

IT  Ministers  of  the  Sick: 

Eccles.  <tk  Church  Hist. :  A  congregation  of  priests 
and  lay-brothers,  founded  by  St.  Camillus  of  Lellis 
in  1586,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  religious  order  in 
1591  by  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  Their  special  work  is 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  dress  is  that 
of  secular  priests,  with  a  large  brown  cross  on  the 
soutane  and  on  the  cloak.  ( Addis  and  Arnold.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


minister-general 

minister-general,  s. 

Eccles.  db  Ch.  Hist. :  The  title  given  to  the  head  of 
the  Order  by  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins. 

minister-provincial,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  head  of  a  province 
among  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins. 

min -Is-ter,  *min-is-tre,  *myn-is-tre,  *myn- 
ys-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [  O.  Fr.  ministrer,  from  Lat.  minis- 
tro,  from  minister  =a  servant,  a  minister;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ministrar ;  Ital.  ministrare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  afford,  to  supply,  to  give,  to  present,  to 
'■suggest. 

“If  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  perform,  to  execute,  to  render. 

*3.  To  administer,  to  direct. 

“One  alone  ministreth  all  things.” — Chaucer:  Boethius, 
bk.  iii. 

4.  To  administer  medicinally. 

“A  poison  which  the  friar  subtly  hath  ministered .” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or  attend¬ 
ant  ;  to  perform  service ;  to  act  as  an  attendant. 

“And  immediately  she  arose  and  ministered  unto 
them.” — Luke  iv.  39. 

2.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  priest. 

“There  they  shall  lay  their  garments  wherein  they 
minister.” — Ezekiel  xlii.  14. 

3.  To  supply  things  needful ;  to  furnish  or  provide 
things  necessary. 

4.  To  supply  remedies. 

“  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

min-Is-ter'-I-al,  a.  [Fr.  ministiriel,  from  min • 
istre— a  minister  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  ministerial ;  Italian 
minister  iale.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ministering  or  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  services ;  attendant  for  service ;  acting  at 
command. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  minister  of  state,  acting  as  a 
minister ;  pertaining  to  executive  offices,  as  distinct 
from  judicial. 

“It  was  his  part  to  direct  and  order  well,  but  the  part 
of  others  to  perform  the  ministerial  offices.” — Baker: 
Charles  I.  (an.  1628). 

3.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  sacer¬ 
dotal  ;  used  in  divine  worship  ;  as,  ministerial  dress. 

4.  Occupied  by  ministers  of  state. 

“Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguished 
the  ministerial  benches.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs. 

*5.  Tending  to  promote,  aid,  or  advance  a  result 
or  end ;  aiding,  promoting. 

“Enlight’ning  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  642. 

mln-Is-ter  -i-Al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ministerial ;  -ist.'] 
In  politics,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry  in  office. 

mln'is-ter-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ministerial; 
- ly .]  In  a  ministerial  manner  or  character. 

mln'-Is-ter-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Minister,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  or  serving  as  a  subordinate 
agent ;  serving  under  superior  authority ;  helping, 
tending. 

“Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits?”— Heb.  i.  14. 

mln  -Is-ter-y,  s.  [Ministry.] 

*mln  -is-tr?l-9y>  s.  [Lat.  ministratio— ministra¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  Ministration. 

*mln'-ls-tral,  a.  [Eng.  minister;  -oh]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  minister ;  ministerial. 

*mln-ls-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ministrans,  pa. 
par.  of  ministro—  to  serve,  to  minister  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
ministrante.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Performing  the  duties  or  part  of  an 
attendant  or  minister ;  ministering ;  acting  under 
command ;  attendant. 

“  Swift  flights  of  angels  ministrant 
/  gray’d  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  38S. 

B,  As  subst.:  One  who  ministers;  a  servant,  a 
minister. 

min-is-tra'-tion,  *min-is-tra-ci-oun,  *min- 
is-tra-cy-oun,*min-is-tra-cy-on,  *myn-ys-tra- 
ci-oun,  s.  [Lat.  ministratio,  from  ministro=to 
minister  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  performing  services  as  a  servant  or 
subordinate  agent ;  agency  or  intervention  for  aid 
or  service. 

“  I  think  they  are  most  ordinarily  done  by  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  angels.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

btfll,  boy;  pout, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n. 
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2.  Administration,  rule. 

“If  the  ministration  of  death  .  .  .  was  glorious 
.  .  .  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be 
rather  glorious.” — 2  Corinth,  iii.  7,  8. 

3.  Service  as  a  priest ;  ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal 
service  or  function. 

“As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  accom¬ 
plished,  he  departed  to  his  own  house.” — Luke  i.  23. 

min’-ls-tr  a-tive ,  a.  [Lat.  ministratus ,  pa.  par. 
of  ministro= to  minister  (q.  v.).]  Affording  service, 
help,  or  assistance ;  helping. 

*mln-ls-tra-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ministratus,  pa.  par. 
of  ministro= to  minister  (q.  v.) .]  An  administrator. 

“  The  law  and  the  ministrators  of  it.” — North:  Examen, 
p.  74. 

*min-is-tre,  s.  [Minister,  s.] 

*min-is-tre,  v.  [Minister,  v.] 

mm’-is-tress,  s.  [English  minister;  -ess.]  A 
female  that  ministers. 

“Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good.” 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  bk.  i. 

min-ls-try,  *min'-Is-ter-y,  *myn-ys-ter-ie,  s. 
[Lat.  ministerium,  from  minister  =  a  minister  (q.  v. ) ; 
Fr.  minister e;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  minister io.j 
*1.  The  act  of  ministering;  service,  attendance. 

“To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 

With  tender  ministry,  from  place  to  place.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  73. 

*2-  Instrumentality,  means,  mediumship,  agency. 

“  To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 

And  ’twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow.” 

Parnell:  The  Hermit. 

*3.  Administration,  rule. 

“If  the  mynystracioun  of  dampnacioun  was  in  glorie, 
myeh  more  the  mynysterie  of  rightuvsnesse  is  plenteous 
in  glorie.” — Wycliffe:  2  Corinth,  iii. 

4.  Service  in  sacred  things;  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tions  ;  the  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

“Every  one  that  came  to  do  the  service  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  service  of  the  burden  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.” — Numbers  iv.  47. 

5.  The  officers  of  state  who  compose  the  executive 
government ;  the  ministers  of  state  collectively. 

“The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began  to  exist. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  minis¬ 
tries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  is  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the  general  election  of 
1695.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

6.  The  period  during  which  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  holds  office ;  as,  The  Act  was  passed 
during  the  Ministry  of  Pitt. 

*7.  Business,  employment,  profession,  occupation. 

ministry-ship,  subst.  The  office  of  a  minister ; 
ministry. 

min'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.=vermilion.] 

1.  Mineralogy ; 

(1)  The  same  as  Cinnabar  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  bright  red  color. 
Hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity,  4-6;  luster  dull; 
streak,  orange-yellow  ;  opaque.  Composition:  Oxy¬ 
gen,  9‘34;  lead,  90'66=100,  yielding  the  formula 
Pb304.  Occurs  mostly  associated  with  galena. 
Known  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Mennige. 

2.  Chem.:  [Leak-oxide.] 

min'-l-ver,  *men-e-ver,  *men-y-ver,  *min-e- 
vere,  *min-i-vere,  *myn-i-ver,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 

menuver,  menuveir,  menuvair,  from  menu  (Latin 
minutus) = small,  and  vair—bii.'] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  Siberian  squirrel,  noted  for  its 
fine  fur ;  also  the  fur  itself. 

“On  his  right  and  left  those  suffragans  of  Canterbury 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  ranged  in  gorgeous  vest¬ 
ments  of  scarlet  and  miniver.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  Siberian  squir¬ 
rel. 

“And  for  a  menyver  mantel,  he  made  leel  matrimonye 

Departs  er  deth  come.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  399. 

min'-I-vet,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  (pi.):  A  name  for  the  Cuckoo  Shrikes. 
[Pericrocotus,  Shrike.] 
minjac-tankawan,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Chem. :  A  vegetable  fat,  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  together  with 
free  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

mink,  tmlnx,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  possibly 
North  American  Indian,  or  a  corruption  of  English 
minx.~\ 


minor 

Zo6l. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  the- 
genus  Putorius  (q.  v.).  which  are  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are  valu¬ 
able  as  fur-pro¬ 
ducing  animals. 

Putorius  lutre- 
ola  is  the  Euro- 
p  e  a  n,  and  P. 
vison  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mink.  The 
body  is  stouter 
than  that  o  f  a 
stoat  or  weasel, 
and  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen 
inches  long.  The 
colorvaries  from 
dull  yellowish- 
brown  to  dark 
chocolate 
brown  ;  the  u  p- 
per  lip  is  usually 
whi  t e  in  the 
European,  dark 
in  the  American 
species.  The  scent-glands  are  well-developed,  and 
their  secretion  is  only  second  in  offensiveness  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and 
feeds  chiefly  upon  fish  and  amphibious  animals, 
preying  largely  also  on  smaller  mammals.  In  this 
country  the  Mink  is  domesticated  and  trained  as  a 
ratcatcher.  [Minx.] 

mln'-n§-sing-er§,  s.  pi.  [Ger.,  from  Old  Ger. 
minne= love,  remembrance,  and  singer  =  a  singer.] 
The  German  name  for  poets  of  the  troubadour 
character,  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  love  songs.  They  enjoyed  a  certain  amount 
of  popularity  in  the  higher  grades  of  society  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  (1138-1347),  when  they 
fell  out  of  popular  estimation,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  meistersingers  (q.  v.).  [Troubadours.] 

Minn-e-so'-ta,  s.  [Am.  Indian = sky- tinted  wat¬ 
er.]  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed 
“the  Gopher  State.”  Bounded  W.  by  North  and 
South  Dakota,  N.  by  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  E.  by 
Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior,  and  S.  by  Iowa. 
Area,  83,365  square  miles.  It  abounds  in  lakes  vary¬ 
ing  from  40  miles  in  extent  to  small  ponds  less  than 
a  mile  in  circuit.  These  give  origin  to  rivers  flow¬ 
ing  N.,  S.  and  E.,  some  finding  their  way  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  others,  through  the  great  lakes,  Niagara 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers ;  and  others,  again,  pass 
off  to  the  N.  and  seek  the  ocean  through  Hudson’s 
bay  and  straits.  It  was  organized  as  a  Territory, 
March  3, 1849,  and  admitted  as  a  State  May  11, 1858. 
Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry.  Minnesota 
leads  all  the  other  States  in  the  production  of  wheat. 
Live-stock  is  an  important  and  growing  industry 
Principal  cities,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  the  capital; 
Duluth,  Winona  and  Stillwater. 

min'-nie,  «.  [See  def.]  An  infantine  word  for 
mamma  or  mother.  (Scotch.) 

min-now,  mln’-im,  *men-awe,  *men-ow, 
*men-oun,  s.  [A.  S.  myne,  from  mm= small.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Leuciscus  phoxinus,  common  all  over  Europe. 
Dr.  Gunther  says  that  it  grows  to  a  length  of  seven 
inches  in  favorable  localities;  its  average  size  is 
about  three  inches.  It  is  generally  found  in  the 
same  streams  with  trout,  preferring  gravelly  bot¬ 
toms,  and  swimming  in  schools.  The  top  of  the 
head  and  the  back  are  dusky  olive,  mottled,  and 
lighter  in  color  on  the  sides  ;  belly  white,  rosy  in 
summer,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Pink. 
Known  also  as  the  Minim. 

2.  A  popular  name  in  the  United  States  for  the 
small  fishes  of  many  genera  of  Cyprinidse. 

mi  -no,  s.  [Mina  (2).] 

min’-or,  a.  &  s.  [Latin=less,  smaller;  a  word 
having  no  positive,  but  serving  as  the  comparative 
of  minimus .]  [Minim.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Less,  smaller;  used  absolutely,  in  opposition 
to  major. 

2.  Small ;  of  little,  or  comparatively  little  impor¬ 
tance  ;  petty,  unimportant. 

*3.  Under  age ;  in  a  state  of  pupillarity. 

“At  which  time  the  king  was  minor.” — Bacon:  Henry 
VII.,  p.  145. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Intervals  are  said  to  be  minor  when  they  con¬ 
tain  one  semitone  less  than  major. 

2.  A  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  minor  mode  when 
its  third  and  sixth  are  minor.  Formerly  a  minor 
scale  was  described  as  “  with  the  lesser  third.” 
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B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  person  who  is  under  age ;  one  of  either  sex 
who  is  tinder  a  certain  age,  and  therefore  legally 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  certain  acts. 

2.  A  Minorite ;  a  Franciscan  (q.  v.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  The  minor  term,  or  the  minor  premise. 

2.  Music:  The  minor  key. 

3.  Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to  express  a  person 
above  the  age  of  pupillarity  (twelve  in  females  and 
fourteen  in  males)  and  under  that  of  majority,  of 
twenty-one. 

4.  Roman  Church  (pi.) :  [Minor-orders.] 

IT  Flute-minor :  Klein  flute,  a  small  flute-stop  on 
the  organ,  of  4  ft.  or  2  ft.  pitch, 
minor-axis,  s.  [Axis  II.,  1.] 
minor-canon,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  An  official  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  in  priest’s  orders,  ranking  next  to  the  pre¬ 
bendaries  or  canons. 

minor-chord,  s. 

.  Music:  A  minor  triad,  or  common  chord,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  note,  its  minor  third,  and  perfect  fifth. 

minor-key,  s. 

Music  :  The  minor  mode  of  any  scale.  It  is  called 
a  relative  minor  when  it  commences  on  the  sixth 
degree  of  the  corresponding  relative  major.  A 
minor  scale  commencing  on  the  same  note  as  a 
major  scale  is  called  its  tonic  minor.  There  are 
three  forms  of  the  minor  scale  in  use. 
minor-orders,  s.pl. 

Roman  Church :  Orders  beneath  Holy  Orders  in 
dignity.  They  are  four  in  number :  Acolyte,  exor¬ 
cist,  lector,  and  ostiarius.  They  are  usually  con¬ 
ferred  at  the  same  time. 

minor-planet,  s. 

Astron.:  An  asteroid  (q.  v.).  [Planet.] 
minor-premise,  s. 

Logic:  That  which  contains  the  minor  term. 

minor-term,  s. 

Logic:  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  of  a  cate¬ 
gorical  syllogism. 

*min-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  minoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
minoro= to  make  less  ;  minor= less;  Ital.  minorare ; 
Sp.  minor  ar.]  To  make  less,  to  lessen,  to  diminish. 

“Distance  minorates  the  object.” — Glanvilli  Scepsis 
8cientifica,  ch.  viii. 

*min-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Min orate.]  The  act  of 
lessening  or  diminishing ;  diminution,  decrease. 

“We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our  degen¬ 
erated  integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our  offenses.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

mln'-or-a-tlve,  s.  [English  minorat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Therapeutics:  Am  agent  or  remedy  which  dis¬ 
cusses  adipose  tissue  and  reduces  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  body. 

min'-or-ess,  s.  [Eng.  minor;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  under  age. 

2.  A  nun  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  [Poor  Clares.] 
min’-or-Ite,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  Franciscan  friar.  [Franciscan.] 

*2.  An  inferior,  a  subordinate. 
min-or'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  minority,  from  Lat.  minus 
=less.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  less  or  smaller. 

2.  The  smaller  number  out  of  a  whole  divided 
into  two  parts. 

3.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  under  age,  and 
therefore  legally  incapacitated  for  the  performance 
of  certain  acts. 

*4.  A  state  of  immaturity. 

“If  there  be  evidence  that  it  is  not  many  ages  since 
nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  be  taken  for  a  good 
proof  that  she  is  not  eternal.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

II.  Law :  The  period  or  interval  before  a  person 
attains  his  or  her  majority  or  comes  to  full  age, 
th^it  is,  generally,  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

*mi’-nor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  minor;  -ship.']  The  state 
of  being  a  minor ;  minority. 

Min’-o-taur,  s.  [Lat.  Minotaurus.] 

Class.  Mythol. :  A  monster  having  the  head  of  a 
bull  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human.  He  was  killed 
by  Theseus. 

*min’-our,*myn-cur,  s.  [Miner.] 

*mins  -Ic-{il,  a.  [Eng .  mince; -ical.]  Delicate, 
mins'-ter,  *myns-ter,  *myns-tere,  *myns-tre, 

e.  [A.  S.  mynster ,  from  Lat.  monasterium= a  mon¬ 
astery;  Ger.  miinster;  Dut.  monster. ]  A  monas¬ 
tery  ;  the  church  of  a  monastery ;  a  cathedral 


church.  The  name  is  given  to  several  cathedral 
churches  in  England,  as  York  minster,  Beverley 
minster,  and  also  occurs  in  the  name  of  several 
places  where  there  were  originally  monasteries  and 
minsters,  as  West  minster,  Leominster,  &c. 

“Some  old  minsters  venerable  pile.” 

Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

*min-stral-cie,  s.  [Minstrelsy.] 
min-strel,  *min-stral,  *min-is-tral,  *myn- 
Stral,  s.  [O.  Fr.  menestrel,  menestral,  from  Low 
Lat.  ministralis,  minister ialis=  an  artizan,  a  serv¬ 
ant,  a  retainer,  from  Lat.  ministerium= service; 
minister=  a  servant ;  Port,  menestrel,  menistrel;  Sp. 
menestral,  menestril .]  A  singer  and  performer  on 
musical  instruments.  Minstrels  in  the  middle  ages 
were  a  class  of  men  who  lived  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music.  The  minstrels  or  jongleurs  only  recited 
or  chanted  poems,  but  did  not  write  or  invent 
them ;  or  perhaps  accompanied  on  some  instrument 
the  troubador  who  sang  his  own  compositions.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  troubadour  to  have 
several  minstrels  or  jongleurs  in  his  service.  The 
minstrels  in  later  times  formed  a  separate  guild, 
uniting  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and 
support.  With  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  minstrel  also  declined,  and  eventually 
sank  so  low  that  they  are  classed  among  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  beggars  in  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

“Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 

Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days!” 

Scott:  Bard’s  Incantation. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  minstrel-boy ,  minstrel- 
hire,  minstrel-lay ,  minstrel-strain,  minstrel-tale,  &c. 

min’-strel-sy,  *min-stral-cie,  *myn-strel-sy, 
s.  [Eng.  minstrel ;  -s?/.] 

1.  The  art,  occupation,  or  profession  of  minstrels ; 
music  and  singing. 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  minstrels ;  minstrels  col¬ 
lectively. 

“Mini storing  spirits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  song — 
Such  hast  thou  arm’d,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  168. 

*3.  Musical  instruments  used  by  minstrels. 

“  For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  his  minstralcie, 

Both  harp  and  lute,  giterne,  and  sautrie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,214. 

4.  A  body  or  collection  of  ballad  poetry  suitable 
for  singing,  as  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border. 

mint  (1),  *mynt  (2),  *menet,  s.  [A.  S.  mynet, 
mynyt.  menet=&  coin,  from  Lat.  moneta={  1)  a 
mint,  (2)  money,  from  Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined ; 
Moneta,  lit.=the  Warning  One,  from  moneo= to 
warn;  Dut.  munt;  Ger.  miinze;  Dan.  mynt— coin. 
Mint  and  money  are  thus  doublets.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  source  of  invention  or  fabrication. 

2.  A  great  quantity,  supply,  or  amount ;  as,  a  mint 
of  money,  a  mint  of  trouble. 

mint-mark,  s.  A  mark  put  upon  coins  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  place  of  coining, 
mint-master,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  manages  the  coinage;  the  Master 
of  the  Mint. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  invents,  forges,  or  fabricates. 

*mint-warden,  s.  The  same  as  Mint-master 
(q.  v.). 

mint  (2),  *mynt  (2),  *mynte,  *minth,  s.  [A.  S. 

minte,  from  Lat.  menta,  mentha,  from  Gr.  mentha, 
minthos;  Ger.  miinze.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Mentha  (q.  v.). 

2.  PI.:  A  name  for  the  order  Men  thaceae. 

H  Of.  common  Menthas,  Corn  Mint  is  Mentha 
arvensis;  Flea  Mint,  M.  pulegium  [Pennyroyal]  ; 
the  Horse  or  Brook  Mint,  M.  sylvestris;  the  Marsh 
WhorledMint,  M.  sativa;  the  Round-leaved  Mint, 
M.rotundifolia:  the  Pepper  Mint,  M.  piperita  ;  the 
Water-capitate  Mint,  M.  aquatica;  and  the  Berga¬ 
mot  Mint  is  M.  citrata,  a  variety  of  the  sub-species 
M.  hirsuta,  and  the  species  M.  aquatica.  The 
Spear  Mint  or  Garden  Mint,  M.  viridis,  is  used  for 
juleps.  The  Cat  Mint  is  Nepeta  Cataria. 

mint-julep,  s.  A  drink  made  of  spirits,  sugar, 
and  pounded  ice,  with  an  infusion  of  mint. 

mint-sauce,  s.  Mint  chopped  up  fine  and  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  used  as  a  flavoring  for 
lamb. 

mint-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Prostanthera  violacea  (or  lasianthos). 

mint  (1),  v.  t.  [Mint  (1),  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  coin,  to  stamp,  as  money. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  invent,  to  forge,  to  fabricate,  to 
fashion,  to  produce. 


♦mint  (2),  *mynt,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  myntan- to  resolve, 
to  propose,  to  intend.] 

1.  To  aim,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to  endeavor. 

2.  To  hint,  to  suggest,  to  insinuate.  (Scotch.) 

mint  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  mint  (1),  s.,  -age.] 

1.  That  which  is  minted,  coined,  or  stamped. 

2.  The  duty  or  fee  paid  for  minting  or  coining. 

3.  The  act  of  coining. 

Min-ta’-kg,,  S.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Delta  Orionis,  the  most 
westerly  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

mlnt’-er,  s.  [Eng.  mint  (1),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
mints  or  coins ;  a  coiner. 

mint ’-man,  s.  [Eng.  mint  (1),  and  man.]  One 
who  is  engaged  in  a  mint ;  a  coiner. 

min  -p-end,  s.  [Lat.  minuendus,  fut.  part,  of 
minuo=to  lessen,  to  diminish.]  .  ... 

Math. :  The  quantity  from  which  another  is  to  be 
subtracted. 

min’-U-et,  *men’-fi-et,  s.  [Fr.  menUet=smsl\, 
pretty ;  dimin.  of  menu  (Lat.  minutus)  =  small ;  Ital. 

1.  The  name  of  a  graceful  dance  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  Poitou  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  performed  in  %  or  %  time.  It 
continued  to  be  fashionable  until  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

“Her  authority  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  good 
breeding’,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet” — Macaulay:  Hist . 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  time  or  air  suited  for.the  dance  so  called,  or 
composed  to  the  same  time. 

*min'-um,  s.  [Minim.] 

min’-us,  s.&a.  [Lat.,neut.  sing,  of  minor=less.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  Less.  A  term  applied  to  the  sign 
of  subtraction  - —  ,  which,  when  placed  between  two 
quantities  signifies  that  the  la  tter  is  to  be  subtracted 
or  taken  from  the  former;  thus,  a  —  b  (read  a 
minus  6)  means  that  b  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a. 

B.  Asadj.:  A  term  applied  to  quantities  which 
have  the  sign  —  ,  or  minus,  before  them,  as,  —  a, 
—  36,  &c.  Also  called  negative  quantities. 

mi-nus’-cu-la,  s.  [Lat.  minusculus.]  The  same 
as  Minuscule,  s,  (q.  v.) 

mi-nus’-cule,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  minusculus^very 
small,  from  mmus=less.] 

*A.  Asadj.:  Very  small;  minute;  applied  to  let¬ 
ters  so  called. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  minute  kind  of  letter  or  character 
used  in  the  mediaeval  MSS. 

“Written  in  more  or  less  regular  pointed  minuscules .” 
— H.  Sweet:  Old  English  Charters,  p.  423. 

♦min-u-tJir-y  (u  as  1),  a.  [Lat.  minutus.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  minutes. 

“Gathering  up  the  least  crumb  of  time,  presenting  the 
minutary  fractions  thereof.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Berk¬ 
shire. 

minute  (as  a.  &  adv.  mi-nute',  as  s.  min  -it), 
*mynute  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Lat.  minutus=  small,  mi¬ 
nute  (Low  Lat.  minuta=a.  small  portion,  a  mite  of 
money) ,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  minuo= to  lessen,  to  make 
small,  irom  the  same  root  as  minor,  minus ;  A.  S. 
min.,& c. ;  Ital.  minudo ;  Sp .menudo;  Port,  mindo; 
Fr.  memt=small,  minute;  Ital.  &  Sp.  minuto ;  Fr. 
minute=a  very  small  portion,  a  minute.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Very  small;  of  a  very  small  size  or  bulk; 
diminutive. 

“We  have  also  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  and  mi¬ 
nute  bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly.” — Bacon:  New  At¬ 
lantis. 

2.  Of  very  little  consequence  or  importance  ;  petty; 
as,  minute  details. 

3.  Characterized  by  attention  to  very  small  mat 
ters;  very  precise  and  accurate;  circumstantial 
detailed;  entering  into  the  smallest  details.  (SaH 
of  things.) 

*4.  Attentive  to  the  smallest  details ;  precise,  par 
ticular,  exact.  (Said  of  persons.) 

“These  minute  philosophers  (sime  that  is  their  true 
name)  are  a  sort  of  pirates,  who  plai  hter  all  that  come  in 
theirway.” — Berkeley:  The  Minute  Philosopher,  dial.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  Minutely ;  in  great  1  letail. 

“  Ah,  muse !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton’ s  Bullfinch. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  minute  portion  of  anything,  as,  for  instance^ 
of  money  ;  a  mite. 

“Butwliannea  pore  widewe  was  come,  sche  cast  two 
mynutis,  that  is  a  farthing.” — Wycliffe:  Mark  xii.  42. 

2.  A  thing  of  slight  importance ;  a  trifle  ;  a  petty 
detail. 

“  These  are  but  minutes,  in  respect  of  the  ruin  prepared 
for  the  living  temples.” — J.  Taylor:  Sermon  on  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Treason. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rtlle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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3-  Specif.,  the  sixtieth  part,  of  an  hour;  sixty  sec¬ 
onds  ;  hence,  used  loosely  and  indefinitely  for  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

4.  PI. ;  A  short  sketch  of  an  agreement,  meeting, 
&c.,  taken  in  writing ;  notes  to  record  and  preserve 
the  memory  of  anything. 

5.  A  memorandum  ;  an  official  note. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Geog. :  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

3.  Geom.:  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle ; 
it  is  denoted  by  the  sign  ’. 

minute-hell,  s.  A  bell  tolled  regularly  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  minute, usually  to  give  notice  of  a  death 
or>a  funeral.  [Passing-bell.] 

minute-hook,  s.  A  book  in  which  the  minutes 
of  meetings  are  recorded. 

minute-glass,  s.  The  sand-glass  running  sixty 
seconds. 

minute-gun,  s.  A  gun  fired  regularly  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  minute  from  a  ship  at  sea  as  a  signal  of 
distress. 

minute-hand,  s.  The  hand  pointing  to  minutes 
on  the  dial  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and  traversing  the 
circle  in  one  hour. 

minute-jack,  s. 

1.  Horol.:  A  fanciful  little  figure  which  strikes 
the  gong  in  some  clocks  at  the  prescribed  times. 

*2.  Fig. :  One  who  changes  his  mind  every  min¬ 
ute  ;  a  fickle  person. 

M  Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapors,  and  minute-jacks." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

minute-men,  s.  pi.  Soldiers  of  the  American 
revolution  enlisted  for  service  wherever  required, 
and  ready  to  start  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

“  Called  minute-men,  as  they  are  to  be  ready  at  a  min¬ 
ute’s  warning.” — Walpole:  Letters,  iv.  2. 

minute-tithes,  s.pl. 

Law :  Small  tithes  such  as  usually  belong  to  a 
vicar,  as  of  wool,  lambs,  pigs,  butter,  cheese,  honey, 
&c.  {Wharton.) 

minute-tringa,  s. 

Ornith. :  Selby’s  name  for  the  Little  Stint,  Tringa 
tninuta. 

♦minute-watch,  s.  A  watch  on  which  the  min¬ 
utes  are  marked. 

minute-wheel,  s. 

Horol.:  One  of  the  wheels  placed  between  the 
pillar-plate  of  a  watch  and  the  dial.  Also  called  a 
dial-wheel. 

♦minute-while,  s.  A  minute. 

“They  walk’d  about  me  every  minute-while." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  4. 

minute  (as  min  -It) ,  v.  t.  [Minute,  a.]  To  set 
down  in  a  short  sketch  or  note ;  to  write  minutes 
of ;  to  make  a  note  of. 

minutely,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  minute,  a. ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  (as  min'-it-ly)  :  Happening  every  min¬ 
ute  ;  constant,  unceasing. 

“Throwing  themselves  absolutely  upon  God’s  minutely 
providence  for  the  sustaining  of  them.”— Hammond: 
Works,  i.  472. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  minute  manner;  with  close  attention  to 
details ;  nicely,  exactly,  with  minuteness.  (Pron. 
tnl-nute' -ly .) 

“He  rather  taxes  Homer  with  painting  them  too  mi¬ 
nutely." — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Post.) 

*2.  Every  minute ;  with  little  time  intervening ; 
constantly.  (Pron.  mln'-it-ly.) 

“As  if  it  were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from 
I  heaven.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  471. 

ml-nute  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  minute;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  minute,  or  of  very 
•  small  size  or  bulk ;  extreme  smallness,  fineness,  or 
,  slenderness ;  insignificance,  diminutiveness. 

2.  Close  attention  to  minutiae  or  details ;  critical 
i  exactness;  precision. 

mi-nu'-tl-se  (tas  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  minutus 
I  =minute  (q.  v.)\]  Small,  minor,  or  unimportant 
1  details  or  particulars. 

“  The  Omnipotent  .  .  . 

From  mere  minutiae  can  educe 
Events  of  a  most  important  use.” 

Cowper:  To  Lady  Austen. 

♦ml-nu’-tl-ose  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Minutle.]  At¬ 
tending  closely  to  minutiae  or  minor  details;  mi¬ 
nute,  precise,  exact. 

“An  expression  like  minutiose  investigations.” — Fitz- 
Edward  Hall:  Modem  English,  p.  168. 

minx,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  0.  Dut.  minneken 
=my  love,  or  Eng.  minion.]  [Minnikin,  Minion.] 

]  1.  A  pert  girl,  a  wanton  woman. 


*2.  A  she  puppy,  a  lap-dog. 

“Little  minxes  or  pupees.” — Vdall:  Apophth.  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  p.  143. 

3.  A  mink  (q.  v.). 

minx-otter,  s.  The  mink  (q.  v.). 

min  -f,  a.  [Eng.  min{e ),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  mines. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mine  or  hollow  in  the  earth. 

“The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  799. 

mln-y-gt-dl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  minyas,  genit. 
minyad{is )  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -hue.) 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Actinidae.  They  do  not 
fix  themselves  by  their  base,  or  foot,  but  by  con¬ 
tracting  it,  form  a  hollow  space,  into  which  they 
take  air,  enabling  them  to  float,  which  they  do 
with  their  mouth  and  tentacles  downward. 

mln’-y-as,  s.  [Lat.=a  fabulous  herb  with  magi¬ 
cal  properties.] 

Zo6l. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Miny- 
adinae  (q.  v.).  Minyas  ccerulea  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

mi  o-ba-sil  -e-us,  s.  [Greek  me«m=less,  and 
basileus=a  king.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  perissodactyle  mammals, 
from  the  Miocene  of  North  America.  It  is  more  or 
less  synonymous  with  Brontotherium.  [Bronto- 
THERIDA).] 

ml’-o-gene,  *meI’-6-§ene,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  meion- 
less,  and  kainos= new,  recent.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geology :  A  term  introduced  in  1835  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  designate  the  beds  formerly  called  Middle 
Tertiary.  The  term  Miocene  denotes  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  shells  belong  to  recent  species. 
[Etym.]  He  founded  it  on  the  Faluns  of  France, 
which,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  have  seventeen 
per  cent,  of  their  shell  species  recent.  Subsequent 
discovery  has  slightly  modified  the  number,  espe¬ 
cially  as  other  beds  than  the  Faluns  have  their  own 
proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  shells.  Beyrich 
separated  from  it  its  lower  portion,  and,  combining 
this  with  the  Upper  Eocene,  founded  a  new  division, 
the  Oligocene  (q.  v.).  {Lyell.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  strata  described 
under  A. 

“Miocene  strata  of  Italy.” — Lyell:  Student’s  Elem.  of 
Geol.  (1885),  p.  193. 

ml-o-hip’-pus,  s.  [Pref.  mio-,  and  Gr.  hippos= a 
horse.  ] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidee,  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  North  America.  The  species  are 
rather  larger  than  a  sheep.  All  the  feet  have  three 
toes,  nearly  equal  in  size.  As  in  Mesohippus  the 
little  finger  is  represented  by  a  splint-bone. 

ml-o-stem’-on-ous,  a.  [Meiostemonous.] 

mir,  s.  [Russ.]  A  communal  division  in  Russia. 

♦Mir  -a,  s.  [Lat.  fem.  of  mirus= wonderful  (sup¬ 
ply  sfeZZa.=star).] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Omicron  Ceti,  or  Mira  Ceti, 
situated  in  the  neck  of  Cetus.  It  is  variable  or 
periodic,  sometimes  reaching  the  second  magnitude 
and  then  again  diminishing  to  the  twelfth.  Its 
periodic  time  is  331’336  days,  about  two  months  of 
which  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  variability 
was  first  discovered  by  Fabricius  in  1576. 

*ml-rab  -ll-iir-y,  s.  [Lat.  mirabil(is)  =wonder- 
ful ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.]  One  who  relates  wonder¬ 
ful  stories ;  a  work  on  wonders. 

“  To  give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and 
vain  will,  as  the  mannerof  mirabilaries  is  to  do.” — Bacon: 
On  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

ml-rab'-l-lls,  s.  [Lat.=wonderful,  from  the  hand¬ 
some  flowers.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nyctaginacese.  The  corolla  is 
tubular ;  the  fruit  one  nut-like  seed,  invested  with 
the  indurated  tube  of  the  corolla.  Mirabilis  jalapa 
was  once  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap 
plant.  M.  dichotoma,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  called  in 
the  West  Indies  the  four  o’clock  flower,  and  M. 
longiflora  are  very  drastic.  M.  suaveolens,  a  species 
having  the  flavor  of  anise,  is  given  in  Mexico  against 
diarrhoea  and  rheumatism. 

ml-rab'-I-lite,  s.  [Lat.  sal  mirabile—a  strange 
or  wonderful  salt,  an  expression  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Glauber,  because  of  the  unexpected  result 
of  an  experiment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  common 
salt.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  observed  in 
crystals  (except  artificially),  but  usually  in  efflores¬ 
cent  crusts.  Hardness,  1*5—2 ;  specific  gravity,  1’481 ; 
luster,  vitreous;  color,  white;  taste,  cool,  feebly 
saline,  and  bitter.  Composition:  Soda,  19’3;  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  24’8;  water,  55’9=100.  Found  abun¬ 
dantly  at  Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  in  the  water  of  the  hot 
springs,  at  the  salt  mines  of  Ischl  and  Hallstadt, 
Austria,  and  as  efflorescences  at  several  places  in 
this  country. 


*mir’-SJ,-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  mirabilis = 
wonderful,  from  miror  —  to  wonder,  to  admire ; 
Ital.  mirabile.]  Wonderful,  admirable. 

“Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
M'ir’-ach,  s.  [Corrupt.  Arab.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Beta  Andromedee. 
mir  -A-Cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mir aculum^ some¬ 
thing  wonderful,  from  miror—  to  wonder  at;  mirus 
= wonderful;  O.  Sp .miraclo;  Ital.  miracolo.] 

1.  A  wonder,  a  wonderful  thing ;  anything  which 
excites  wonder,  surprise,  or  astonishment ;  a  mar¬ 
vel. 

“I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian’s  miracle — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  153. 

*2.  A  miracle-play;  a  dramatic  performance  based 
on  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  or  of  the  saints. 

3.  An  act  or  effect  sensibly  deviating  from  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  or  supposed  to  be 
wrought  by  the  direct  interposition,  aid,  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  a  supernatural  being ;  a  supernatural  event 
or  act. 

“A  miracle  I  take  to  be  a  sensible  operation,  which,  be¬ 
ing  above  the  comprehension  of  the  spectator,  and  in  his 
opinion  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  is 
taken  by  men  to  be  divine.” — Locke:  A  Discourse  of  Mira¬ 
cles. 

♦miracle-monger,  s.  An  impostor  who  pretends 
to  work  miracles. 

“  These  miracle-mongers  have  alarmed  the  world  round 
about  them  to  a  discernment  of  their  tricks.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 
miracle-play,  s.  [Miracle,  s.,  2.] 
♦miracle-proof,  a.  Not  to  be  persuaded  even  by 
miracles. 

“  He  is  miracle-proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  persua¬ 
sion;  and  not  like  to  be  convinced  till  it  is  too  late.”— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  8. 

♦mlr  -a-cle,  *myr-a-cle,  v.  t.  [Miracle,  s.> 
To  make  into  a  miracle ;  to  render  miraculous. 

“I’m  not  their  father,  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

♦mi-rac-u-llze,  v.  t.  [En g.  miracle;  -ize.]  To 
represent  as  a  miracle ;  to  attribute  any  event  to 
supernatural  intervention. 

ml-rac’-y.-lous,  a.  [Fr.  miraculeux;  Sp.  &  Port. 
miraculoso;  Ital.  miracoloso.) 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  ;  exhibiting,  involv¬ 
ing,  or  preformed  by  a  power  more  than  natural; 
effected  by  the  direct  intervention  or  agency  or 
God. 

“Again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  but  what  is  in¬ 
deed  doubly  miraculous — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Wonderful,  marvelous,  extraordinary,  exceed¬ 
ingly  surprising,  almost  incredible ;  as,  a  miracu¬ 
lous  feat,  a  miraculous  escape. 

miraculous-gifts,  s.  pi.  [Gift.] 

ml-rac  -d-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  miraculous ;  -ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  a  miracle;  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

“  Some  cheats  have  pretended  to  cure  diseases  miracu¬ 
lously." — Porteus:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  lect.  14. 

2.  In  a  miraculous  manner  or  degree;  wonder¬ 
fully,  extraordinarily. 

“  Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  59. 

ml-rac'-ff-lous-ness,  s.  [English  miraculous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miraculous ; 
the  state  of  being  effected  by  miracle. 

“The  miraculousness  of  such  appearances  will  be  no 
longer  used  as  an  argument  against  their  possibility.”— 
West:  On  the  Resurrection,  §  13. 

mlr-a-dor',  s.  [Sp.,  from  mirar  —  to  look.]  A 
balcony ;  a  belvedere  or  gallery  commanding  an 
extensive  view. 

“  Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gain’d  fame,  rode  round  to  every  mirador.” 

Dryden:  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

mi-rage’  (ge  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  mir er— to  look 
at,  from  Low  Lat.  miro= to  behold,  from  Lat. 
miror=  to  wonder  at.]  An  optical  illusion  by  which 
images  of  distant  objects  are  seen  as  if  inverted, 
below  the  ground  or  raised  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
phenomenon  is  best  observed  in  the  Egyptian  or 
other  deserts,  though  occasionally  seen  elsewhere, 
and  the  inverted  images  so  much  resemble  those 
made  in  water  as  to  create  the  illusion  that  a  lake 
is  really  near.  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  I.,  when 
in  Egypt,  were  much  tantalized  by  the  mirage ;  and 
Monge,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  was  the 
first  to  explain  the  illusion.  The  layers  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  heated  soil  are  rarefied  and  ex¬ 
panded  more  than  those  immediately  above  them; 
a  ray  of  light  from  an  elevated  object  has  to  trav¬ 
erse  strata  of  air  less  and  less  refracting,  and  the 
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angle  of  incidence  continually  increases  in  amount 
till  refraction  gives  place  to  internal  reflection. 
According  to  the  varying  density  of  the  several 
strata  of  air  the  mirage  varies  its  character.  In 
1822  Captain  Scoresby,  sailing  in  the  polar  regions, 
saw  the  mirage  of  a  ship  inverted  in  the  air.  He 
recognized  it  as  his  father’s  vessel,  the  Fame ,  and 
found  afterward  that  she  was  at  the  time  thirty 
miles  off.  The  mirage  is  sometimes  reflected  side¬ 
ways.  The  mirage  was  known  in  ancient  Jewish 
times ;  it  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  “  And  the 
parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool  and  the.  thirsty 
land  (Hebrew  sharabh  =  the  mirage)  springs  of 
water.”  The  Fata  Morgana,  what  sailors  call  the 
“loomings,”  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  Enchanted 
Island,  Cape  Flyaway,  &c.,  are  all  produced  by  the 
mirage. 

mir-bane,  s.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.]  [Nitrobenzol.] 

mlr-bel'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  Brisseau 
Mirbel,  a  botanical  physiologist,  director  of  the 
Jardin  de  Roi,  at  Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe  Mirbeliese 

(q.v.). 

mlr-bel-I-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mirbeli{a) 
(q.  v.). ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ecu.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Podalyric®. 

mire  (1),  *myre,  s.  [Icel.  viyrr,  myre— a  bog,  a 
swamp;  cogn.  with  Sw.  myra= a  bog;  Dan.  myr, 
myre;  O.  Dut.  moer= mud,  mire;  O.  H.  Ger.  mios ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  mies— moss,  swamp.]  Wet,  clayey  soil; 
mud,  dirt. 

“Thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mire,  and  they  are  turned 
away  back.” — Jeremiah  xxxviii.  22. 

mire-crow,  s.  The  sea-crow,  laughing-gull,  or 
peewit-gull,  Larus  ridibundus. 

mire-drum,  *mire-drombylle,  *myre-drom- 
mylle,  *myre-dromble,  s.  The  bittern,  from  its 
note,  and  habit  of  frequenting  miry  places. 

mire  (1) ,  v.  t .  &  i.  [Mire,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  plunge,  set,  or  stick  fast  in  mire ; 
or  cart  is  mired  when  it  has  sunk  so  d 
mud  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 

*2.  To  stain  or  soil  with  any  foul  matter.  {Lit.  & 
Fig.) 

“Her  palfrey’s  flanks  were  mired  and  bathed  in  sweat.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Iseult,  iii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  sink  in  mud;  to  sink  so  deep  as 
to  be  unable  to  move. 

*mire  (2),  s.  [A.  S .mire;  Da.  myre;  Icel.  maur; 
Ger.  miere=  an  ant.]  An  ant ;  a  pismire  (q.  v.). 

*mire  (2),  *myre,  v.  i.  [Lat.  miror.]  To  wonder. 
“  He  myred  what  course  may  be  warelye  taken.” 

Stanyliurst ;  Virgil’s  Alneid,  iv.  292. 

Mir'-fack,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Alpha  Persei. 

ml  rif-fc,  mi-rif-ic-al,  adj.  [Lat.  mirificus , 
from  mirus = wonderful ,  and  facio= to  do.]  Per¬ 
forming  or  working  wonders ;  wonderful. 

“More  numerous,  wonder-working,  and  mirijic.” — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*mI-rIf'-I~Qent,  a.  [Lat.  m  irws= won  d  erf  ul ,  and 
faciens,  pr.  par.  of  facio=to  do,  to  make.]  Wonder 
working;  causing  wonder ;  wonderful. 

“Enchantment  Agrippa  defines  to  be  nothing  but  the 
conveyance  of  a  certain  mirificent  power  into  the  thing 
enchanted.” — II.  More:  Mystery  of  Iniquity. 

mir'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  miry ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  miry ;  dirtiness,  muddiness. 

mi-ri  -quid  lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  old  Miri- 
quidi  Forest,  Saxon  Erzgebirge ;  suif.  - ite  {Min.) ; 
Ger.  miriquidit.] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occurring  in  very 
minute  crystals,  and  sometimes  massive.  Color  of 
crystals,  blackish-brown  ;  of  massive  varieties,  yel¬ 
lowish  to  reddish-brown ;  streak,  ocher-yellow ; 
luster,  vitreous;  brittle;  hardness,  4-0.  Contains 
arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  water.  Found  at  Schnee- 
oerg,  Saxony,  associated  with  various  other  min¬ 
erals. 

mirk,  murk,  *merke,  *mirke,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S. 

mure,  mirce,  myree;  Icel.  myrkr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  mork 
c=murky  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dark,  murky,  gloomy. 

IT  Pit-mirk:  A  corruption  of  pitch-mirk=aa  dark 
as  pitch. 

“It’s  pit-mirk;  but  there’s  no  an  ill  turn  on  the  road.” 
— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  xi. 

B.  Assubst.:  Darkness,  gloom. 
mirk-I-ness,  s.  [English  mirky;  -ness.]  Dark¬ 
ness,  gloominess,  gloom. 

*mIrk'-some,  *mirke'-s6me,  adj.  [Eng.  mirk; 
•some.]  Dark,  gloomy,  darksome,  murky. 
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*mirk'-s§me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mirksome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mirksome ;  gloomi¬ 
ness,  gloom,  darkness. 

“Clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  tnirksomenesse 
therein.”— Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Cassar,  ch.  viii. 

mirk’-y,  *merk-ie,  a.  [Eng.  mirk;  -y.]  Dark, 
gloomy,  murky. 

mlr’-li-g6e§,  s.  pi.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Dizzi¬ 
ness,  megrims  in  the  head. 

“My  head’s  sae  dizzy  wi’  the  merligoe s.” — Scott ;  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xxviii. 

*mir-oir,  s.  [Mirror.] 

mlr'-ror,  *mir-oir,  *mir-our,  *mir-rour,  *myr- 
our,*myr-oure,  *myr-ror,  *myr-rour,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
mireor  (Fr.  miroir),  from  a  Lat.  *miratorium ,  from 
Low  Lat.  miro  —  to  behold ;  Lat.  miror—  to  wonder 
at ;  Ital.  miratore,  mir adore .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  looking-glass,  a  speculum;  any  glass 
or  polished  substance  which  forms  images  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.  Among  the  ancients, 
mirrors  were  made  of  various  metals,  as  bronze, 
steel,  silver,  &c.  Mirrors  of  polished  metal  are  now 
called  specula.  [Speculum.]  The  date  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  glass  mirrors  is  not  certainly  known.  From 
the  account  of  Pliny,  it  would  seem  that  they  had 
been  formerly  made  at  the  celebrated  glass-houses 
of  Sidon.  The  method  of  coating  with  tinfoil  was 
known  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Murano, 
where  it  was  first  practiced.  Mirrors  are  either 
plane,  concave,  or  convex.  Plane  mirrors  represent 
objects  of  their  natural  size;  concave  mirrors,  or 
those  having  a  hollow  surface,  collect  the  rays, 
reflecting  them  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
and  consequently  enlarge  the  image  of  the  object; 
convex  mirrors  disperse  the  rays,  and  therefore 
diminish  the  size  of  the  image  of  the  object. 

“  In  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrour  bright. 

Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  fayre.’* 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  iv.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  That  on  which  we  ought  to  fix  our  eyes ; 
that  which  presents  a  true  image  or  representation ; 
a  pattern,  an  example,  an  exemplar,  a  model. 

“  Mirror  of  faith,  rever’d  and  mourn’d  1” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  229. 

II.  Arch.:  A  small  oval  ornament  cut  into  deep 
moldings,  and  separated  by  wreaths  of  flowers. 

*mirror-stone,  s.  A  stone  which  reflects  as  a 
mirror ;  a  kind  of  transparent  stone. 

mlr'-ror,  v.  t.  [Mirror,  s.] 

*1,  Lit. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  mirror  or 
mirrors. 

2.  Fig.:  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

mirth,  *merthe,  *mirthe,  *murthe,  s.  [A.  S. 

myrgdh,  myrdh,  mirhdh,  mirigdh,  allied  to  merg= 
merry.  From  a  Celtic  source ;  cf.  Gael,  mireadh— 
play,  mirth,  miread=mirth ;  Ir.  mireog ;  Gael,  mir- 
eag=&  frolic.]  [Merry.] 

1.  Merriment,  jollity,  gaiety,  hilarity,  social  mer¬ 
riment. 

“Go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth,  therefore 
enjoy  pleasure.” — Eocles.  ii.  1. 

*2.  A  subject  of  merriment. 

“I’ll  nse  you  for  my  mirth.” 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  S. 
mlrth'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  mirth;  • ful{l ).] 

1.  Full  of  mirth ;  merry,  gay,  jovial,  festive. 

“  When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  is  borne.” 

West:  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar,  ode  1. 

2.  Exciting  or  causing  mirth  or  merriment. 

mirth -ful  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mirthful;  -ly.]  In  a 
mirthful  manner ;  merrily,  jovially,  jollily ;  in  mirth 
or  joke. 

mirth  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mirthf  ul ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mirthful;  mirth,  merri¬ 
ment,  festivity. 

mirth'-less,  a.  [Eng.  mirth ;  -less.]  Devoid  of 
mirth  or  merriment;  joyless,  cheerless. 

“Whilst  his  gamesome  cnt-tail’d  cur 
With  his  mirthless  master  plays.” 

Drayton:  Shepherd’s  Sirena. 
mirth ’pless-ness,  s.  [English  mirthless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mirthless;  cheerless¬ 
ness,  joylessness. 

m'ir'-y,  *mier-ie,  *myr-ie,  a.  [Eng.  mire  (1), 
s.;-m] 

1.  Full  of  mud  or  mire ;  muddy ;  deep  in  mud. 

2.  Consisting  of  mire  or  mud. 

3.  Covered  with  mire  or  mud;  muddy. 

mlr’-za,  s.  [Pers.,  from  mirzadah ,  from  mir 
{emir) -prince,  andz<xdeft=son.]  The  common  title 
of  honor  in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the  surname  of 
an  individual ;  when  it  is  appended  to  the  name  it 
is  equivalent  to  prince. 


misaffirm 

mis-,  pref.  [See  def.]  A  common  prefix  to  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  and  having  the  force  of  wrong,  defect, 
negation,  failure,  &c.  It  has. two  origins:  #  , 

1.  English  and  Scandinavian = A.  S.  mis- ,  Dut., 

Dan.,  &  Icel.  mis-;  Sw.  miss-,*  Ger.  muss-;  Goth. 
missa-;  as  in  misdeed,  mistake.  ,, _ ...  _ 

2.  French,  from  Latin;  the  proper  old  spelling 
was  mes-,  as  in  O.  Fr.  meschief=mischief,  from  Lat 
minus— less. 

*mls,  v.  i.  [Miss,  v.] 

*mls,  adv.  &  s.  [Miss,  adv.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Amiss,  wrong,  ilL 

B.  As  subst. :  A  wrong. 

“  O  rakel  hond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mti 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,228. 

mis-ac-fep-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
acceptation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  taking  or  under¬ 
standing  in  a  wrong  sense. 

*mis-ac-§ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
acception  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Mis  acceptation 
(q-  v.). 

*miS-ac-COmpt,  tf.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
accompt  (q.  v.).J  To  miscalculate,  to  miscount,  to 
misreckon. 

“He  thought  he  mlsaccompted  had  his  day.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  V. 

mls-a-ghieve’-ment,  *mls-at-9hieve'-ment,  a. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  achievement  (q.  v.).]  Wrong 
doing. 

“Hope  to  swim  in  credit  by  such  misatchievements .” — 
Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  209. 

*mls-act’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).J 
To  act  badly. 

“The  player  that  misacts  an  inferior  part.” — Adams. 
Works,  i.  391. 

mis-ad-just’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  adjust 
(q.  v.) .  j  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  dispose  badly  or 
wrongly ;  to  put  out  of  adjustment. 

*mis-ad-mea§'-ure-ment  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  admeasurement  (q.  v.).]  Wrong 
measurement 

“Through  mer e misadmeasurement  of  its  propinquity.” 

— E.  A.  Poe:  Sphinx. 

mis-ad-ven’-ture,  *mess-a-ven-ture,  *mis-a- 
ven-ture,  *mis-a-ven-toure,  s.  [ O.  Fr.  mesaverg 
ture ;  Fr.  misaventure,  from  O.  Fr.  mes-=Latin 
minus,  and  aventure = adventure.]  Mischance;  ill 
luck ;  bad  fortune;  an  unlucky  chance  or  accident. 

IT  Homicide  by  misadventure  :  Also  called  excusa¬ 
ble  homicide,  is  when  a  person,  while  doing  a  lawful 
act,  without  any  intention  of  injury,  unfortunately 
kills  another.  [Homicide.] 
mis-ad-ven'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  misadventur{e) ; 
•e<2.]  Unfortunate. 

mis-ad-ven'-tu-rous,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
adventurous  (q.  v.).]  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

“The  tidings  of  our  misadventurous  synod.” 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  iv.  1 
mls-3,d-ver'-ten<je,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
advertence  (q.  v.).]  Inadvertence,  carelessness? 
heedlessness. 

“  Once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair.” — Tennyson:  Holy  Grail. 
mls-§,d-vl9e',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  advice 
(q.  v.) .]  Ill  advice ;  bad  advice  or  counsel. 

mls-ad-vi§e',  *mis-a-vi§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  advise  (q.  v.).]  To  advise  wrongly;  to 
give  bad  advice  to. 

“  If  it  be  whan  they  hem  misavise ." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,812. 

mls-^d  viSjed’,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  advised 
(q.  v.).]  Ill-advised,  ill-directed. 

mis-ad-vl§'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  misadvised;  -ly.] 
Inconsiderately;  not  advisedly. 

“  He  indiscretely,  misadvisedly  shewe  forth  the  same." 
— Udall :  Luke  ix. 


*mls-?,f-f  ect',  v.  t. 

(q.  v.).]  To  dislike. 


[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  affect 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare, 

WQlf, 


amidst, 

work, 


“That  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  so  perversely  mis- 

affected.” — Milton:  Remonst.  Defence. 

*mls-g,f-f  ect’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
affected  (q.  v.).]  Hl-affected,  ill-disposed. 

“Though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  m is affeotetL”— Burton. 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 

*mis-af-f  ec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  affec- 
tion  ^  ™°ng  affection,  liking,  or  disposi 

“Earthly  and  grosse  with  misaffeetions,  it  ushers  the 
flesh  of  smfull  courses.”— Bp.  Hall:  Character  of  Man.” 

mis-af-f  irm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  affirm 
mcTrrecti^0  a^rm*  ^sser^i  declare  wrongly  or 

.  T^e  of  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  here 

misaffirm  d.  — Milton :  Eikonoklastes .  (Pref.) 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try;  Syrian,  n,  ce  =  e;’ 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


miscast 


misallegation 
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mls-al-le-ga  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
allegation  (g.  v . ) . ]  A  false,  erroneous,  or  incorrect 
allegation  or  statement. 

“Iliad  objected  to  them  misallegations,  misinterpreta¬ 
tions,  misinferences.” — Bp.  Hall:  Ans.  to  the  Vindication 
of  Smectymnuus.  (Pref.) 

mis^al-lege  ,  *mis-?il-ledge',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  allege  (q.  y.).]  To  allege,  state,  or  cite 
erroneously. 

“Those  two  misalledged  authors.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  oj 
Married  Clergy,  §  10. 

mis-al-11  -<in§e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  alli¬ 
ance  (q.v.).]  An  improper  alliance  or  association ; 
specif.,  an  improper  alliance  by  marriage.  (In  the 
latter  sense  generally  written  in  the  French  form 
misalliance.) 

“The  effect  of  whioh  misalliance  was  to  discover  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  nakedness  of  the  Gothic.” — Hurd:  On  Chivalry 
and  Romance,  let.  8. 

mis-stl-lied',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  allied 
(q.  y.)  .]  Improperly  or  wrongly  allied  or  connected. 

“They  are  a  misallied  and  disparaged  branch  of  the 
house  of  Nimrod.” — Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

mls-al-lot'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  allot¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  allotment. 

rais-al'-ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  alter 
(q.  v.).]  To  alter  or  change  for  the  worse. 

“These  are  all  which  have  so  misaltered  the  liturgy.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Ans.  to  Vindic.  of  Smectymnuus,  §2. 

mis  -an-thrope,  s.  [Gr.  misanthropos= hating 
mankind;  raised— to  hate;  misos=hate,  and  an- 
thropos=&  man.]  A  hater  of  mankind. 


mis-an-throp'-ic,  mis-an-throp'-lc-al,  adj. 


“What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthropic t” — Ob¬ 
server,  No.  150. 

mis-an'-thro-pist,  s.  [English  misanthrop(e) ; 
-ist.]  A  misanthrope. 

“He  speaks  in  the  character  of  a  misanthropist.” — Ob¬ 
server,  No.  150. 

♦mls-an  -thro-pize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  misanthrop(e) ; 
- ize .]  To  render  misanthropic. 

mis-an -thro-py,  s.  [Gr.  misanthropia,  from 
misanthropos .]  Hatred  of  or  dislike  to  mankind. 

“  Misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid  conscious¬ 
ness  of  self  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed  of 
Others.” — Lewes:  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i.  67. 

mls-ap-pll-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
application  (q.  v.). ]  A  wrong  application  ;  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

“We  should  .  .  .  perish,  not  for  want,  but  for  mis- 
application  of  the  means  of  life.” — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
xi.,  ser.  3. 

mis  Sip-ply v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  apply 
(q.  v.).]  To  apply  wrongly;  to  apply  to  a  wrong 
purpose. 

mis-ap  pre  -ci-ate  (ci  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  appreciate  (q.  v.).]  To  appreciate  imper¬ 
fectly  ;  not  to  appreciate  rightly  or  fully. 

mls-ap-pre-hend’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
apprehend  (q.  v.).]  To  understand  wrongly;  to 
misunderstand  ;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

“He  protested  that  he  had  been  misapprehended.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

mis-ap-pre-hen'-sion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
apprehension  (q.  v.).]  A  mistaking,  a  mistake: 
wrong  apprehension  of  a  person’s  meaning;  mis¬ 
conception,  misunderstanding. 

“Patient  sinners  may  want  peace  through  mistakes  and 
misapprehensions  of  God  .’’—Stilling fleet:  Works,  vol.  iii., 
eer.  3. 

mis-ap-pre-hen'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  apprehensively  (q.  v.).J  By  misapprehension 
or  mistake. 

mls-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
appropriate  (q.  v.).]  To  appropriate  wrongly  or 
wrongfully  ;  to  turn  or  put  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

miS-3.p-pr6-prI-a'-tion,  s •  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
appropriation  (q.Y.).]  The  act  of  misappropriat¬ 
ing  or  turning  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

mls-ar-railge’,  V.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
arrange  (q.Y.).]  To  disarrange;  to  put  out  of 
order  or  arrangement. 

mls-ar- range -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
arrangement  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  or  disorderly  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  want  of  order. 

*mis-ar-ray',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  array 
(q.v.).]  Disorder,  confusion. 

“Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr’d  the  fair  form  of  festal  day.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  27. 

mis-a-scrlbe’,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
ascribe  (q.  v.).]  To  ascribe  falsely  or  wrongly. 


*mis  as-say',  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  assay 
(q.  v.).]  To  try  wrongly  or  unsuccessfully. 

“Hast  thou  any  sheep-cure  misassaied f" 

Browne:  Willie  and  Old  Wennock. 

mis-as-sign’  ( g  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  assign  (q.v.).]  To  assign  wrongly  or  erro¬ 
neously. 

*mis-at-tend  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  attend 
(q.  v.).]  To  disregard,  to  neglect. 

“  They  shall  recover  the  misattended  words  of  Christ  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of 
Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*mis-a-ven  -tilire,  s.  [Misadventure.] 
*inis-a-ver',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  aver 
(q.  v.).]  To  assert  wrongly. 

*mis-a-vi§e',  v.  t.  [Misadvise.] 

:Tnis-bear',  * mis-bere,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  bear,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  bear  or  behave  wrongly  or 
improperly;  to  misbehave. 

“Ye  have  misborn  you,  and  trespassed  unto  me.” — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

mis-be-come',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  become 
(q.v.).l  Not  to  become;  not  to  suit;  to  suit  or  be¬ 
come  ill. 

“Provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not 
misbecome  an  honest  man.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

mls-be-com-ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
becoming  (q.  v.j.J  Not  becoming;  unbecoming, 
improper,  indecorous. 

“Stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight.” 

Milton:  Comus,  372. 

mls-be-com  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  misbecoming; 
•ly  ]  In  a  misbecoming  manner;  not  becomingly. 

“Those  darker  humors  that 
Stick  misbecomingly  on  others.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

mis-be-com’-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  misbecoming ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  misbecoming ; 
unbecomingness. 

“These  mere  moral  failings,  whose  unfitness  or  mis. 
becomingness  makes  all  the  guilt.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  24 
*mis-bede,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  misbeddan.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  wrong  by  word  or  deed;  to  injure, 
to  insult. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  wrongly  or  insultingly. 
*mls-be-fair,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  befall 

(q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  badly  or  unfortunately. 

mis-be-fit-ting,  adj.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
befilting  (q.  v.) .]  Ill  befitting ;  unbecoming,  mis¬ 
becoming. 

*mis-be-get',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  beget 
(q.v.).]  To  beget  wrongly. 

mis-be-got-ten,  *mis-be-got':  a.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  begot,  begotten  (q.  v.).]  Begotten  wrongly 
or  unlawfully ;  of  a  bad  origin. 

“Which,  indeed, 

Is  valor  misbegot Shakesp,:  Timon ,  iii.  5. 
mis-be-have’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 

behave  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  behave  ill  or  improperly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  behave  or  conduct  ill.  (Followed 
by  a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

mls-be-haved',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  behaved 
(q.v.).l  Behaving  ill  or  improperly,-  ill-conducted, 
ill-bred ;  guilty  of  misbehavior. 

•  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  pout’st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.” 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  and  J uliet,  iii.  3. 

mls-be-ha’-vior  (i  as  y),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  behavior  (q.v.).]  Bad  behavior;  ill-conduct, 
misconduct. 

“  The  cause  of  this  misbehavior  and  unworthy  deport¬ 
ment  was  their  not  understanding  the  designs  of  mercy.” 
—South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  4. 

mis-be-hold'-en,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
beholden  (q.v.).]  Offensive,  unkind.  ( Prov .) 

mls-be-lief,  *mis-be-leefe.  *mis-be-lieve,  s. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  belief  (q.  v.).]  False  or  erro¬ 
neous  belief ;  unbelief ;  false  religion. 

mis-be-lieve’,  V.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  believe 
(q.  v.).]  To  believe  falsely  or  erroneously. 

*mls-be-lieved',  *mys-by-lyved,  a.  [Eng.  mis¬ 
belief;  -ed.  j  Holding  a  false  or  erroneous  belief  or 
faith;  unbelieving. 

mis-be-liev'-er,  s.  [English  misbeliev(e) ;  -er.J 
One  who  believes  wrongly ;  one  who  holds  a  false 
religion. 

“  Men  have  been  so  curious  to  signifie  misbelievers.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

mis-be-liev-mg,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
believing  (q.  v.).]  Believing  wrongly  or  falsely; 
holding  a  false  faith  ;  unbelieving. 

“  Menials  to  their  misbelieving  foes.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xxiii. 


mls-be-seem',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  beseem 
(q.v.).]  To  misbecome;  to  suit  ill;  not  to  befit  or 

beseem. 

“  Too  much  misbeseeming  a  generous  nature.” — Raleigh: 
Hist.  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  g  4. 

*mis-be-seem-ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
beseeming  (q.  v.).]  Misbecoming,  unbecoming, 
unfit,  improper. 

“  Neither  in  discoursing  thus  do  we  lay  any  misbeseem. 
ing  imputation  upon  God.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  15. 

mis-be-stow',  v.  t.  (Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  bestow 
(q.  v.).l  To  bestow  improperly  o’-  wrongly;  to 
misapply. 

“  To  take  the  misbestowea  wealth  which  they  were 
cheated  of  from  those  our  prelates.” — Milton:  Animad. 
upon  the  Remonstrants’  Defence. 

*mis-blrth,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  birth  (q.  v.).] 
An  abortion. 

mis-bod-en,  pa.  par.  [Misbede.] 

mls-born',  *mis-bore,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
born  (q.  v.).J  Bom  to  evil. 

*mis-bbrne',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  borne 
(q.  v.).]  Misbehaved. 

mis-cal'-CR-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
calculate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  calculate  wrongly;  to  reckon 
wrong;  to  make  a  wrong  calculation  or  guess 
regarding. 

“After  all  the  care  I  have  taken  there  may  be,  in  such  a 
multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted  .  .  .  and  mis¬ 
calculated.” — Arbuthnot :  Op.  Coins. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  calculate  or  reckon  wrongly, 
mis-cal-cu-la’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 

calculation  (q.  v.).]  An  erroneous  calculation, 
reckoning,  or  guessing. 

mis-call’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  call  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name ;  to  name  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

“That  great  sea  miscalled  the  Pacific.” — Darwin:  Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  To  give  a  bad  name  or  character  to ;  to  defame. 
3.  To  abuse. 

*mis-cape',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  scape,  for 
escape  (q.  v.).]  To  escape  through  inadvertence. 

mis  car  -rlage,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  car¬ 
riage  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  unfortunate  issue  or  result  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing;  failure;  non-success. 

“The  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had  been  all  but 
fatal.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Ill-success,  bad  fortune,  misfortune. 

3.  Ill-conduct;  evil  or  improper  behavior;  misbe¬ 
havior. 

“Reflecting  on  our  past  miscarriages,  and  inquiring 
into  their  causes.” — Porteus:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Med. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before  the 
time ;  spec.,  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the 
uterus  within  six  months  after  conception.  [Abor¬ 
tion.] 

*mis-car-riage-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  miscarriage; 
-able.]  Liable  to  miscarry. 

“Why  should  we  be  more  miscarriageable  by  such  possi¬ 
bilities  or  hopes  than  others.” — Bp.  Hall:  A  Short  Answer. 

mis-car’-ry,  *mis-car-i-en,  *mys-car-ye,  v.  i. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  carry  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  carried  to  the  wrong  place ;  to  fail  to 
reach  its  destination. 

“A  letter  which  hath  accidentally  miscarried.” — Shake- 
spear e:  Love's  Labor's  Lost ,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  be  driven  or  forced  to  the  wrong  place. 

“My  ships  have  all  miscarried.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant 

of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  fail ;  not  to  succeed ;  to  be  unsuccessful. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

“Up  once  again;  put  spirit  in'the  French; 

If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  4. 

4.  To  fail  of  the  intended  effect  or  result;  not  to 
succeed;  to  prove  unsuccessful.  (Said  of  things.) 

“  For  what  miscarries 

Shall  be  the  general’s  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th’  utmost.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

II.  Med. :  To  bring  forth  before  the  time ;  to  expel 
the  foetus  within  six  months  after  conception. 

mis-cast',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-  and  English  cast 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  turn  or  cast  wrongly. 

2.  To  cast  up  or  calculate  wrongly ;  to  misreckon. 
“The  number  is  somewhat  miscast  by  Polybius.” — Ra¬ 
leigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.,  §  8. . 


bffil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  cnorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 
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mis-cast ,  subst.  [Miscast,  v.]  An  erroneous 
reckoning  or  calculation. 

*mis-ca§  -U-Al-ty,  S.  [Prer.  mis-,  and  English 
casualty  (q.  v.).]  An  incident  which  turns  out  un¬ 
luckily  or  unfortunately. 

♦mis-cath  -6-lic,  *mis-cath-o-like,  a.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  catholic  (q.  v.).]  Heterodox.  [Bp. 
Hall:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  iii.,  §  3.) 
mis-cee,  s.  [Missi.] 

mis-qe-gen-a  -tion,  mis-ge-gen-i  -tion,  subst. 
[Lat.  misceo=  to  mix,  and  genus= a  race.]  A  min¬ 
gling  or  amalgamation  of  races. 

IT  In  some  of  the  states  miscegenation  is  a  felony, 
particularly  when  consummated  by  marriage  be¬ 
tween  white  and  black  individuals.  It  does  not  bar 
prosecution  if  the  factbe  adduced  that  the  marriage 
was  contracted  and  was  legal  in  another  common¬ 
wealth.  Residence  in  the  state  forbidding  it,  after 
such  marriage,  is  the  essence  of  the  crime,  and  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

mis-§el-l?L-nar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [English  miscel- 
lan{y ) ;  -arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  miscellanies ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  writer  of  miscellanies. 

mis  -9el-lane,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  mestlin  or  mis- 
cellin.]  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sorts  of  grain ; 
mestlin. 

“  It  is  thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miscellane  in 
corn;  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your  wheat 
will  be  the  better.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

mls-§9l-la'-iie-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin  neut.  pi.  of  mis- 
ceflaJiews=miscellaneous  (q.  v.).]  A  collection  of 
miscellaneous  matters  of  any  kind  ;  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  literary  compositions ;  miscellanies. 

mis-§9l-la'-ne-8e,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  mis- 
ceilaneus= mixed,  miscellaneous.] 

Bot. :  A  temporary  order  established  by  Linnmus 
for  those  genera  which  he  could  not  properly 
classify. 

mis-§el-la'-ne-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  miscellaneus,  from 
miscellus=  mixed,  from  misceo= to  mix.] 

1.  Mixed,  mingled ;  consisting  of  several  kinds ; 
diversified. 

“The  miscellaneous  matter  I  propose  to  give  in  these 
sheets.” — Observer,  No.  1. 

2.  Producing  things  of  various  kinds. 

“An  elegant  and  miscellaneous  writer.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vxii. 

miS-591-la -ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  miscellane¬ 
ous;  - ly .]  In  a  miscellaneous  manner;  promiscu¬ 
ously  ;  with  variety. 

mls-^eLla’-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  miscellane¬ 
ous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miscel¬ 
laneous  ;  variety,  diversity. 

mis-5er-lan-lst,  s.  [Eng.  miscellan(y) ;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  miscellanies  ;  a  miscellanarian. 

mis-9el  -lAH-y,  s.  &  a-  [Fr.  miscellanie,  miscel¬ 
lanies,  from  Lat.  miscellanea,  neut.  pi.  of  miscella- 
neMS=miscellaneous  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mixture  or  mass  composed  of  various  things. 

2.  Specif. ;  A  book  or  magazine  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  compositions  on  miscellaneous  subjects ;  a 
collection  of  various  kinds  of  treatises,  essays,  &c. 

“Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more, 

Like  twinkling  stars  the  miscellanies  o’er.” 

Pope:  Satires,  V.  110. 

*B.  As  adj. ;  Miscellaneous,  various,  diverse. 
*miscellany-madame,  s.  A  female  dealer  in 
miscellaneous  articles,  as  of  female  attire,  orna¬ 
ments,  &c. 

“As  a  miscellany-madame,  I  would  invent  new  tyres.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

*mis-9en-sure  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  censure  (q.  v.).]  To  misjudge. 

“If  we  miscensure  your  actions.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng., 

p.  101. 

*mis-9en  -ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  center 
(q.  v.).]  To  center  or  concentrate  on  a  wrong  ob¬ 
ject  ;  to  direct  or  fix  wrongly. 

“They  had  misplaced,  miscentered  their  hopes.” — 
Donne:  Devotion,  p.  134. 

*mis-9ha.r-lenge,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
challenge  (q.  v.).]  A  false  challenge. 

“  The  meede  of  thy  mischallenge  and  abet.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  11. 

mis-9han9e',  *mes-chance,  *mis-chaunce,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  meschance.]  That  which  chances  ill;  ill- 
luck,  misfortune,  mishap,  misadventure,  disaster. 

“Make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance 
Of  the  hour.” — Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  1. 


mis-9han9e',  *mis-chaunce,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  chance  (q.  v.).]  To  happen  or  turn  out 
wrongly  or  unfortunately. 

“Still  it  hath  mischaunced 

Spenser:  Mother'  Hubberd1  s  Tale. 

mis-9han9e'-ful,  a.  [English  mischance;  -ful.] 
Unlucky. 

*mis-9han  -9y,  adj.  [English  mischanc(e) ;  -y.] 
Unlucky. 

"If  ever  I  should  be  so  mischancy.”  —  Reade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  ch.  xix. 

mis-char  -ac-ter-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
characterize  (q.  v.).]  To  characterize  wrongly  or 
erroneously ;  to  give  or  attribute  a  false  or  errone¬ 
ous  character  to. 

miSHjharge',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.  v.).]  To  charge  wrongly;  to  make  a  mistake  in 
charging ;  as,  to  mischarge  an  account. 

mischarge',  s.  [Mischakge,  «.]  A  mistake  in 
charging ;  a  wrong  or  erroneous  charge ;  as,  to 
make  a  mischarge  in  an  account. 

*mis~9hev  -3,-ble,  a.  [Mischief.] 

1.  Unfortunate. 

2.  Mischievous,  hurtful. 

mis'-9hief,*mes-chief,*mis-chefe,*mis-cheve, 
*mis-chiefe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  meschief ,  from  mes  (Lat. 
minus),  and  chef  (Lat.  caput)=a.  head;  cf.  Sp.  & 
Port,  menoscato,  from  menos—Liat.  minus,  and  cato 
=  Lat.  caput.] 

1.  Harm,  hurt,  injury,  damage,  whether  inten¬ 
tional  or  unintentional. 

“And  both  these  kings’  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief." 
— Dan.  xi.  27. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  mishap. 

“I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them;  I  will  spend  mine 
arrows  upon  them.” — Dent,  xxxii.  23. 

3.  That  which  causes  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or  evil. 

4.  A  source  of  trouble,  vexation,  or  annoyance  ;  a 
vexatious  or  annoying  affair  or  matter. 

5.  The  doing  of  harm ;  the  causing  of  annoyance 
or  slight  injury ;  wrong  doing ;  as,  He  is  always  in 
mischief. 

*6.  A  worker  of  mischief ;  a  mischief-maker. 

If  To  play  the  mischief:  To  cause  great  damage, 
hurt,  or  injury. 

“These  move  slowly  through  the  camp,  their  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  playing  the  mischief,  blowing  everything  to 
pieces,  knocking  down  tents,  carrying  them  off  100  yards, 
and  generally  causing  a  good  deal  of  bad  language.” — 
London  Morning  Post. 

mischief-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  mischief; 
specific.,  one  who  stirs  up  ill-will,  ill-feeling,  or 
quarrels. 

mischief-making,  a.  Making  mischief ;  specif., 
stirring  up  ill-will,  ill-feelings,  or  quarrels. 

♦mischief,  *mes-cheve,  *mis-chieve,  v.  t. 
[Mischief,  s.]  To  cause  mischief  to ;  to  hurt,  to 
harm,  to  injure,  to  annoy. 

“  Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

*mis'-9hlef-f  ul,  a.  [En  g.  mischief;  -ful.]  Mis¬ 
chievous. 

“For  mischiefful  matters  there  wasn’t  a  more  ingenious 
lad  in  the  school.” — Foote:  The  Nabob,  iii. 

mis -9hIev-ous,  *mis-cheev-ous,  *mis-chev- 
OUS,  adj.  [English  mischief;  -ous.  Formerly  pro¬ 
nounced  mis-chiev'-oiis,  a  pronunciation  which,  as 
well  as  mis-chiev’-i-ous,  still  lingers  among  the 
uneducated.] 

1.  Hurtful,  harmful ;  causing  harm,  hurt,  or  in¬ 
jury  ;  noxious,  pernicious. 

“The  deplored  and  mischievous  effect.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  616. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  do  harm,  hurt,  or  injury. 

“  But  he  was  ...  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  he 

was  frequently  courted.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Inclined  to  mischief ;  fond  of  mischief  ;  as,  He 
is  a  very  mischievous  boy. 

mis'^hiev-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mischievous ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mischievous  manner;  so  as  to  cause  mis¬ 
chief,  hurt,  or  injury ;  hurtfully. 

“Too  often  and  mischievously  mistaken  for  it.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  With  intent  to  do  mischief,  hurt,  or  injury  ;  as, 
He  did  it  mischievously . 

mIs  -9hiev-ous-ness{  *mis-chev-ous-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  mischievous;  -?n?.ss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mischievous ; 
hurtfulness,  harmfulness. 

“  The  mischievousness,  .  .  .  the  impudence,  the  false¬ 
hood,  and  the  confirmed  obstinacy  found  in  an  aged,  long- 
practiced  sinner.” — South:  Sermons. 

2.  Disposition  to  do  mischief,  harm,  or  injury. 


miseh  -nu,  s.  [Mishna.] 

mls-9ho6§e  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English 

choose  (q.  v.).] 

fA.  Trans. :  To  choose  wrongly ;  to  make  a  wrong 
choice  in. 

“We  mischoose  the  daie.” — Stowe:  Elizabeth  (an.  1596). 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  wrong  choice, 
mls-chris  -ten  (t  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
English  christen  (q.  v.).]  To  christen  wrongly  or 
imperfectly. 

mis-91-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  miscibility,  from  miscible 
=miscible  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
miscible ;  capability  of  being  mixed. 

mis  -91-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  misceo— to  mix  ; 
Sp.  miscible;  Ital.  miscibile.]  Capable  of  being 
mixed  or  united  by  mixture. 

mIs-91-ta  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cita¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  citation;  mis¬ 
quotation. 

“What  a  miscitation  is  this!” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempla¬ 
tions,  bk.  iv. 

mis-9ite',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cite  (q.  v.).] 
To  cite  or  quote  falsely  or  erroneously ;  to  mis¬ 
quote. 

“If  Satan  have  miscited  the  Psalms.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor 
of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  ser.  1. 

mis-claim  ,  s.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  claim 
(q.  v.).]  A  false  or  mistaken  claim. 

mis-cog -ni-zant  (or  g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng  .cognizant  (q.  v.).]  Not  cognizant;  igno¬ 
rant  of;  unacquainted  with. 

*mis-cog-nIze',  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cog¬ 
nize  (q.  v.).]  To  misunderstand. 

“  The  good  never  intervert,  nor  miscognize  the  favor 
and  benefit  which  they  have  received.” — P.  Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  893. 

*mIs-c5Hect  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  collect 
(q.  v.).]  To  collect  wrongly. 

*mi  s-col-lec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  col¬ 
lection  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong,  faulty,  or  imperfect 
collection*or  gathering. 

“I  find  both  a  miscollection  and  a  wrong  charge.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Apol.  against  Brownists. 

mis  col-lo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
collocation  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  collocation. 

mis-col'-or,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  color,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  give  a  wrong  color  or  meaning  to. 

*mis-c6m-fort,  *mys-com-forte,  subst.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  comfort  (q.  v.).]  Discomfort,  dis¬ 
heartening. 

“  To  heavy  for  myscomforte  of  my  chere.” 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

*mis-com  -f  ort,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
fort  (q.  v.).]  To  cause  discomfort  to. 

*mis-com-mit  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
mit  (q.  v.).]  To  do  amiss. 

*mis-Com-plain',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
plain  (q.  v.).]  To  complain  wrongly. 

“Yoyd  of  knowledge  yet,  yet  miscomplain." 

Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  256. 

mis-com  pre-hend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
comprehend  (q.  v.).]  To  understand  wrongly  or 
erroneously;  to  misunderstand. 

mis-com-pute',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  com¬ 
pute  (q.  v.).]  To  compute  wrongly;  to  miscalcu¬ 
late. 

mis  -com-pute,  s.  [Miscompute,  r>.]  A  miscal¬ 
culation,  a  misreckoning. 

“Buddeus  de  Asse  correcting  their  miscompute  of 
Valla.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

*mis-con-9eit',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
ceit,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  misconceive. 

“If  you  would  not  misconceit  that  I  studiously  Intended 
your  defamation.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

-’’mis ’-conceit,  *mis-con-ceipt,  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  conceit,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Misconception. 

“That  general  misconceit  of  the  Jews,  about  the  king, 
dom  of  the  Messiah.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  2. 

mis-con-9eive',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
conceive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  misjudge;  to  have  a  false  notion 
or  conception  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  have  or  entertain  false  or  erro¬ 
neous  notions  or  ideas;  to  misjudge,  to  misappre¬ 
hend. 

“  He  which  that  misconceiveth  oft  misdemeth.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,284. 

mis-con-9eived',  *mis-con-ceyved,  a.  [Mis¬ 
conceive.]  Mistaken,  erring ;  having  a  wrong  or 
erroneous  conception. 

“No,  misconceived/  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu'-kw! 


misconceiver 


misdiet 
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mls-con-geiv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misconceiv(e) ;  - er .] 
One  -who  misconceives,  misjudges,  or  mistakes. 

“What  a  misconceiver  ’tis  !” 

Beaum.  &  Flet Passionate  Madman ,  ii.  1. 
mls-cftn-gep  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
ception  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  conception, 
idea,  or  notion ;  misapprehension,  misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

mis-con-clil'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
conclusion  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  conclusion 
or  inference. 

“A  way,  then,  with  all  the  false  positions  and  miscon - 
elusions.” — Bp.  Hall:  Fashions  of  the  World. 

mls-con'-duct,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  conduct , 
e.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Wrong  or  improper  conduct ;  misbehavior. 

“Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  learned.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  70. 

2.  Mismanagement. 

mis-con-duct',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
duct  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  conduct  or  manage  wrongly  or  badly ;  to 
mismanage. 

2.  To  misbehave  (used  reflexively) ;  as,  He  mis¬ 
conducted  himself. 

*mIs-con  -f  i-dgnt,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  confi¬ 
dent  (q.  v.).]  Wrongly  confident ;  confident  without 
reason  or  grounds. 

mis-con  jec’-tfire,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
conjecture,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  conjec¬ 
ture  or  guess. 

“I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts,  or 
candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

mis-con-jec  -ture,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  conjecture,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trcms. :  To  make  a  wrong  guess  as  to ;  to  mis¬ 
calculate,  to  misconceive. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  guess  wrongly,  to  misconceive. 
“Persons  do  misconjecture  of  the  humors  of  men  in 

authority.” — Bacon:  On  Church  Controversies. 

mis-con-se-crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
consecrate  (q.  v.).]  To  consecrate  wrongly  or  im¬ 
properly. 

“The  gust  that  tore  their  misconsecrated  flags  and 
sayles.” — Bp.  Hall:  Defeat  of  Crueltie. 

mis-con  -se-qugnge,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
consequence  (q.  v.).  A  false  or  erroneous  conse¬ 
quence  or  conclusion. 

“Satan  and  the  profane  world  are  very  inventive  of 
such  shapes  and  colors  as  may  make  truth  odious,  draw¬ 
ing  monstrous  misconsequences  out  of  it.” — Leighton:  Com. 
on  Peter,  iii.  8. 

*mls-c6n-ster,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con- 
ster  (a.  v.).]  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge,  to  mis¬ 
apprehend. 

“He  misconsters  all  that  you  have  done.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 
mis-con'-strfi  -  a  -ble,  adj.  [English  miscon- 
stru(e)  ;  - able .]  Capable  or  liable  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion.  (North:  Examen,  p.  118.) 

mls-con-struct',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con 
struct  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  construct  wrongly. 

2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misapprehend, 
mis-con-striic  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

construction  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  misconstruing; 
wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  things ;  a  miscon¬ 
ception,  a  misunderstanding,  a  misapprehension. 

“  The  misconstruction  to  which  this  representation  was 
liable.” — Paley:  Sermons,  20. 

mis-con'-strfie,  mis-con-strfie',  *misse-con- 
Strewe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  construe  (q.  v.).] 
To  construe  or  interpret  wrongly  ;  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of ;  to  misconceive,  to  misapprehend. 

“From  its  harmless  glee. 

The  wretch  misconstrued  villany.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  21. 

mis-con '-strfi-er,  s.  [Eng.  misconstru(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  misconstrues,  misconceives,  or  interprets 

Wrongly. 

“  Which  those  misconstruers  are  fain  to  understand  of 
the  distinct  notifications  given  to  the  angels.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  8,  ch.  x. 

*mis-con-tent',  *mis-con-tente,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
mescontent ;  Fr.  micontent .]  Discontented,  dis¬ 
pleased,  dissatisfied. 

*mis-c6n-tent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  con¬ 
tented  (q.v.).]  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

“  Thinking  that  he  would  be  miscontented  therewith.”— 
Udall:  John  iii. 

*mis-con-tent  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
contentment  (q.v.).]  Discontent. 

mls-con-tin -u-ange,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cessation,  discontinuance. 

2.  Law:  Continuance  by  an  improper  process, 


mis-cop  -jr,  s.  [Pref.mis-,  and  Eng.  copy  (q.v.).] 
An  incorrect  copy. 

“It  might  be  a  misprint  or  miscopy.” — Atlantic  Monthly 
(1881),  p.  477. 

mis-cop'-jf,  v.  t,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  copy  (2) 
(q.  v.) .]  To  copy  wrongly. 

“Words  miscopied.” — Atlantic  Monthly  (1881),  p.  478. 
*mis-cord.  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  cord 
(q.  v.).]  To  disagree ;  to  be  discordant. 

“He  was  a  man  right  experts  in  reasons,  and  sweete  in 
his  wordes  and  the  werkes  miscorden.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of 
Love,  bk.  ii. 

mis-cor-rect’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cor¬ 
rect,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  correct  wrongly ;  to  mistake  in 
correcting  another. 

mls-cdun'-sel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  coun¬ 
sel  (q.  v.).]  To  advise  ill. 
mis-cdunt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  mesconter. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  count  wrongly  or  incorrectly ;  to  make  a 
mistake  in  counting. 

*2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge,  to  misconceive. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  count  or  reckon  wrongly ;  to  make  a  false 
count  or  calculation. 

*2.  To  misjudge,  to  mistake. 

“And  if  so  be,  that  he  miscounteth. 

To  make  in  his  answers  a  fails.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

mis-counf,  subst.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  count,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  mistake  in  counting  or  reckoning. 

*mis-c6v'  -et-ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  covet¬ 
ing  (q.  v.).]  Coveting  or  desiring  wrongfully. 

*mis-cre-ange,  *mis-cre-an-gy,  *mis-cre- 
aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mescreance. 1  False  belief,  false 
religion,  infidelity,  heresy.  [Miscreant.] 
mis  -cre-iint,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  mescreant,  from 
mes-=mis-,  and  creant— believing ;  Lat.  credo;  Fr. 
mdcriant;  Ital .  miser edente.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Originally,  one  believing  wrongly;  an  infidel, 
a  misbeliever. 

“The  consort  and  the  principal  servants  of  Soliman 
had  been  honorably  restored  without  ransom;  and  the 
emperor’s  generosity  to  the  miscreant  was  interpreted  as 
treason  to  the  Christian  cause.” — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  lviii. 

2.  A  vile  wretch,  a  scoundrel,  a  detestable  villain. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Misbelieving,  infidel. 

2.  Abandoned,  vile. 

“  For  men  like  these  on  earth  he  shall  not  find 
In  all  the  miscreant  race  of  human  kind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvii.  667. 
*mis-cre-ate  ,  mis-cre-at  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  created  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Created  or  formed  unnaturally,  or  improperly ; 
deformed,  shapeless. 

“What  art  thou,  execrable  shape! 

That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front?”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  683. 

2.  Illegitimate. 

“  With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colors  with  the  truth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

♦mis-cre-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  crea¬ 
tion  (q.  v.) .]  Wrong  making. 

“  Imps  of  our  own  miscreation.” — C.  Kingsley:  Life. 
*mls-cre-a  -tive,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  crea¬ 
tive  (q.  v.) .]  Creating  or  forming  wrongly  or  amiss. 

*mls-cre’-dent,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Lat.  credens, 
pr.  par.  of  credo= to  believe.]  A  misbeliever,  an 
infidel,  a  miscreant. 

“  Your  sermon  to  us  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  offend¬ 
ers  and  miscredents.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland, 

ch.  iv. 

*mis-cred'-it,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  credit, 
v.  (q.v.)]  To  disbelieve. 

“The  miscredited  twelve  hasten  back.” — Carlyle:  Fr. 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii. 

*mis-cre-du  -ll-ty,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cre¬ 
dulity  (q.  v.) .  J  Erroneous  or  wrongly  directed  cre¬ 
dulity  or  belief ;  misbelief. 

“We  cannot  but  justly  tax  the  miscredulity  of  those  who 
will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the  scripture.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  §  6. 

*mls-creed',  subst.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  creed 
(q.v.).]  A  false  creed  or  religion. 

“  Spoil  his  creation  for  a  fierce  miscreed.” 

Keats.  ( Annandale .) 

*mis-dain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dain= 
deign.]  To  misdeem,  to  misrepresent. 

mis-date’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  date,  s. 
(q.  v.).]  To  date  wrongly  ;  to  affix  a  wrong  date  to. 
vIn  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die; 

O  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs!” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  777. 


mis-date  ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  date ,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  wrong  date. 


*mis-daub,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  daub,  v. 
(q.v.)]  To  daub  unskillfully ;  to  spoil  by  daubing. 

“  Misdaubed  with  some  untempered  and  lately-laid  mop. 
tar.” — Bp.  Hall:  Letter  to  a  Worthy  Knight. 


mis-deal',  v.  t.  &  i. 
(q.  v.)] 

Cards : 


[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  deal,v. 


A.  Trans. :  To  divide  wrongly ;  not  to  divide 
properly  among  the  players. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  misdeal. 


mis-deal  ,  s.  [Misdeal,  v.] 

Cards :  A  wrong  or  false  deal ;  a  deal  in  which 
the  cards  are  not  divided  properly  among  the 
players. 

mis-de-gi’-gion,  s.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  Eng.  deci¬ 
sion  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  decision. 

mis  deed',  *mis-dede,  s.  [A.  S.  misdeed;  cogn. 
with  Dut .misdaad;  Goth,  missadeds;  Ger.  misse- 
that ;  O.  H.  Ger.  missitaat. ]  A  wrong  or  evil  action, 
an  evil  deed,  a  wicked  action,  a  crime. 


mis-deem',  *mis-deme.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  mis-, 
and  Eng.  deem  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  misdeema. ] 

A.  Trans.:  To  judge  wrongly  ;  to  misjudge. 


“  [He]  saw  his  friends  misdeem’ d  in  crowds  resort, 
To  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  Court.” 

Lewis:  Statius;  Thebaid  ii. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  misjudge,  to  mistake,  to  miscon¬ 
ceive. 


‘‘Misdeem  not,  then, 

If  such  affront  I  labor  to  avert 

From  thee  alone.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  301. 


mis-de-mean  ,  *mis-de-meane,  v.  t.  [Prefix 
mis-,  and  English  demean  (q.  v.).]  To  misconduct. 
(  Used  reflexively .) 

“From  frailty 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdemean’ d  yourself.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

mis-de-mean -ant,  s.  [Eng.  misdemean ;  -ant.] 
One  who  commits  a  misdemeanor. 

mis-de-mean'-or,  mis-de-mean'-our,  s.  [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.  demeanor  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Misbehavior,  misconduct ;  an  offense  or  crime ; 
a  misdeed. 

“  God  takes  a  particular  notice  of  our  personal  misde¬ 
meanors.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Mismanagement,  mistreatment. 

II.  Law:  An  offense  against  the  laws  of  a  less 
heinous  nature  than  a  crime.  Smaller  faults  are 
comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of  “  misdemean¬ 
ors ’’only,  and  are  so  designated  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  felonies,  the  former  class  comprehending 
all  indictable  offenses  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
other,  such  as  assaults,  nuisances,  non-repair  of  a 
highway,  and  the  like.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iv.,ch.  1.) 

*mis-de-part',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  depart 

q.  v.).]  To  share  or  divide  wrongly  or  unfairly. 

“Thou  blamest  Crist  and  sayst  ful  bitterly 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,527. 

*mis-de-rlve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  derive 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  derive  wrongly;  as,  to  misderive  a  word. 

2.  To  divert  into  a  wrong  channel ;  to  misdirect. 

‘‘Misderiving  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable 

and  pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel.” — Bishop  Hall: 
Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  3,  case  7. 

mis-de-scribe',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
describe  (q.  v.).]  To  describe  wrongly  or  falsely. 

*mis-de-§ert',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  desert,  a, 
(q.v.)]  Ill-desert. 

“  My  haplesse  case 

Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdesert.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  i.  12. 

mis-de-vo  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  clpvo- 
tion  (q.  v.).]  Mistaken  piety;  misplaced  devotion. 

“We  cry  out  sacrilege  and  misdevotion  against  those 
who  in  zeal  have  demolish’d  the  dens  and  cages  of  her 
unclean  wallowings.” — An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

mis-di'-gt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  diet,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  diet  improperly  or  irregularly;  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  improper  food. 

“  Certainly  this  great  body,  by  misdieting  and  willful 
disorder,  contracted  these  spiritual  diseases.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead. 

*mls-dl  -gt,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  diet  (q.  v.).] 
Improper  diet  or  food. 

“And  a  drie  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  23- 
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jnisdight 

*mls-dlght  [gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
dight  (q.  v.).]  Badly  dressed,  prepared,  or  pro¬ 
vided. 

“  Despis’d  nature  suit  them  once  aright, 

Their  bodie  to  their  coate,  both  now  misdight.” 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  7. 

mis-di-rect’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  direct 
(q.  vj.]  . 

1.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to ;  to  send  or  turn 
in  a  wrong  direction. 

2.  To  direct  or  address  to  a  wrong  person  or 
place ;  as,  to  misdirect  a  letter. 

3.  To  turn  to  a  wrong  use  or  purpose;  to  mis¬ 
apply. 

“An  energy  and  intelligence  which,  even  when  mis¬ 
directed,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great 
people.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  give  wrong  directions  or  instructions  to; 
as,  a  judge  misdirects  a  jury. 

mis-dl-rec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  direc¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wrong  or  false  direction. 

2.  Law:  The  act  of  a  judge  in  directing  a  jury 
wrongly  as  to  points  of  law. 

mls-dlS-p6-§r-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
disposition  (q.  v.).]  A  bad  disposition,  direction, 
or  inclination. 

“Through  the misdisposition  of  the  medicine.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

mls-dis-tln'-gulsh  (u  as  w),  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  English  distinguish  (q.  v.).]  To  distinguish 
wrongly  ;  to  make  false  or  erroneous  distinctions. 

“If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none,  be¬ 
cause  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may  not  be 
denied  that  we  misdistinguish." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity, 
bk.  iii.,  §3. 

mis  dl-vide',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  divide 
(q.  v.).]  To  divide  wrongly  or  improperly. 

mls-do  ,  *xnis-don,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  do  (q.  v.)  ;  Dut.  misdoen;  Ger.  miszthun .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  do  wrongly  or  amiss. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  amiss;  to  commit  a  crime  or 
offense. 

“  Not  willfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  225. 

mIs-d6’-er,*mis-doo-er,  *mys-do-ere,s.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  cfoer  (q.  v.).]  One  who  does  wrong; 
one  who  acts  amiss;  a  wrongdoer,  an  offender. 

mls-do  -ing,  *mis-doo-ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  doing  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  doing  wrong ;  wrong-doing. 

2.  A  wrong  done  ;  a  crime,  an  offense,  a  misdeed. 

“To  reforme  his  misdooings.” — Holinshed:  King  John 

(an.  1211). 

*mis-dodm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  doom 
(q.  v.).]  To  misjudge. 

“To  doom  them  right  who  others  (rash)  misdoom.” 

Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  ii.  287. 

*mis-doubt  (6  silent),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
doubt,  s.  (q.  v.)  ] 

1.  Doubt,  hesitation,  irresolution. 

2.  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 

*mls-ddubt'  (b  silent),  v.  t.&  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 

Eng.  doubt,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  mistrust,  to  doubt;  to  suspect  of 
deceit  or  danger. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  he  suspicious  or  mistrustful. 
“Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  th’  event.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  116. 

♦mls-doubt  -ful  (6  silent),  a.  [Eng.  misdoubt; 
•/ui.]  Mistrustful,  suspicious,  misgiving. 

“  She  gan  to  cast  sb  her  misdoubtful  mind.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  3. 

*mls-draw',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  draw 
(q.  v).]  To  draw  or  drag  the  wrong  way. 

“  A  yoke  of  misdrawynges  in  divers  partes.” — Chaucer: 
Boethius,  bk.  iii. 

*mls-dread  ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dread,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Dread  of  evil ;  mistrust. 

“The  passions  of  the  mind, 

That  have  their  first  conception  by  misdread, 

Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care.” 

Sliakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  2. 

*ml§e,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.,  Fr.  mis-,  pa.  par.  of  mettre 
=to  place,  from  Lat.  mitto— to  send.] 

1.  In  Law:  The  issue  in  real  actions,  especially 
in  a  writ  of  right. 

“  A  court  which  may  try  the  mise  joined  upon  a  writ  of 
right.” — W.  Nelson:  Lex  Maneriorum,  p.  36.  (1726.) 

2.  A  tax  or  tallage. 

3.  Cost,  expense,  outlay. 

4.  A  mease  or  messuage. 

5.  In  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of  the  people  to  a 
new  king  or  prince  of  W ales  ;  also,  a  tribute  paid  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester  at  the  change  of  the 
owner  of  the  earldom. 

6.  A  treaty,  an  agreement ;  as,  the  Mise  of  Lewes, 
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mise-money,  s. 

Law :  Money  paid  by  way  of  contract  or  composi¬ 
tion  to  purchase  any  liberty,  &c. 

*mis-ea§e',  *mis-ese,  *myeise,  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  ease,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Uneasiness,  discomfort, 
pain. 

“  So  that  he  moste  for  mysese  awei  at  the  ende.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

*mls-ea§'-y,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  easy 
(q.  v.).J  Uneasy,  uncomfortable. 

“  Vnneath  maie  I  ligge  for  pure  miseasie  sorowe.”  . 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love ,  bk.  i. 

*mis-eat'-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  eating .] 
Wrongful  eating. 

“The  miseating  of  a  certain  fruit.” 

Sylvester:  The  Imposture,  497. 

*mis-e-di  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  edition 
(q.  v.).]  A  spurious  or  incorrect  edition. 

“  Following  a  misedition  of  the  vulgat,  which  perverts 
the  sense.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  iii., 
case  10. 

mis-ed -R-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  edu¬ 
cate  (q.  v.).]  To  educate  wrongly  or  imperfectly. 

mls-em-ploy',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  employ, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  use  or  employ  wrongly ;  to  turn  to 
wrong  purposes ;  to  misapply,  to  misuse. 

“’Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste 
Power  misemploy' d.”  Cowper:  Tirocinium,  50. 

mis-em-ploy’-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
employment  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  employment,  use,  or 
application ;  misuse ;  application  to  a  wrong  or 
useless  purpose. 

mi-se-nlte,  s.  [Named  from  Miseno,  where 
first  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  with  an  acid  and  bitter  taste, 
occurring  in  white  silky  fibers.  Soluble  in  water. 
Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  56‘93 ;  potash,  36 ’57  ; 
alumina,  0‘38 ;  water,  6T2=100.  Found  in  the 
Grotta  di  Miseno,  near  Naples. 

*mls-en-r6ir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  enroll 
(q.  v.).]  To  enroll  wrongly. 

“I  should  thee  misenroll 
In  booke  of  life.” — Davies :  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  64. 
mis  en  -ter,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  enter 
(q.  v.).]  To  enter  wrongly,  incorrectly,  or  errone¬ 
ously  ;  as,  to  misenter  an  item  in  an  account. 

*mls-en-treat',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  entreat 
(q.  v.).]  To  treat  wrongly  or  wrongfully. 

mls-en  -try,  subst.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  entry 
(q.  v.).]  An  erroneous  or  incorrect  entry  or  charge. 

*mis-e-pis  -co-plst,  s.  [Gr.  raised = to  hate,  and 
episkopos— a  bishop.]  A  hater  of  bishops  or  episco¬ 
pacy. 

“These  misepisoopists  envied  and  denyed  that  honour.” 
— Gauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  640. 

ml'-§er,  *mys-er,  s.  [Latin  miser  =  wretched ; 
cf.  Sp.  &  Ital.  misero= wretched,  avaricious.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  wretched  man,  a  miserable  person. 

“  Because  thou  gayest,  that  I  am  rich  and  enriched  and 
lack  nothing,  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  a  miser  and 
miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked.” — Revelation 
iii.  17.  (Rheims. ) 

*2.  A  wretch,  a  mean  fellow. 

3.  A  person  extremely  covetous;  a  sordid,  nig¬ 
gardly  person ;  a  niggard;  a  mean,  penurious  per¬ 
son. 

“  The  miser  will  forego  the  comforts,  the  conveniencies, 
and  almost  the  necessaries,  of  existence.” — Horne:  Works, 
vol.  v.,  dis.  1. 

II.  Well-sinking^  &c. :  A  large  auger  for  excavat¬ 
ing  earth  in  wet  situations,  as  in  sinking  holes  for 
pier  foundations.  It  is  of  cylindrical  form,  has  a 
protruding  lip,  to  enable  it  to  scrape  up  the  soil  as 
it  is  rotated,  and  is  lifted  to  the  surface  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  load. 

mi  -§er,  v.  t.  [Misee,  s.]  To  collect  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  miser  or  boring-tool. 

ml§'-er-<i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miser abilis 
= pitiable,  from  miseror— to  pity;  Port,  miseravel; 
Ital.  miserabile ;  Sp.  miserable .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Very  wretched  or  unhappy;  suffering  misery; 
abject. 

2.  Filled  with  misery ;  causing  wretchedness  or 
extreme  discomfort;  as,  a  miserable  night. 

*3.  Niggardly,  miserly. 

“The  liberal-hearted  man  is,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
prodigal,  miserable,  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  misera¬ 
ble,  lavish.”— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  ch.  lxv. 

4.  Very  poor  or  mean;  pitiable,  wretched,  worth¬ 
less. 

“A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.” — Cowper :  Task,  i.  560. 

5.  Poor,  mean,  despicable,  petty. 


misexpound 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  wretch. 

“  ’Tis  a  cruel  journey  to  send  a  few  miserables .” — Sterne: 
Sentimental  Journey;  Montreuil. 

mI§'-er-3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  miserable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  miserable ;  misery. 

“Miserableness 
Hath  brought  in  distress.” 

Skelton:  Why  Come  Ye  Not  to  Courtet 

mI§  -er-9.-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  miserabile) ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  miserable  manner;  wretchedly,  pitiably. 

2.  Calamitously. 

“He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men.” — Mat¬ 
thew  xxi.  41. 

3.  Wretchedly,  meanly,  poorly. 

*4.  Covetously ;  like  a  miser. 

*mlSj-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  miseratio,  from  miser- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  miseror= to  pity.]  Commiseration, 
pity. 

*mls-e-rect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  erect ,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  erect  wrongly  or  for  a  wrong  purpose. 

“  Cause  those  miserected  altars  to  be  beaten  down  to  the 
ground.” — Bp.  Hall:  Hard  Texts;  Amos  iii.  15. 

mi§-er-er'-e,  s.  [Lat.=pity,  have  pity;  imper. 
sing,  of  misereor— to  have  pity.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  psalm  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  taken  from  the  51st  Psalm  in  the  Vulgate, 
beginning  Miserere  mei ,  Deus  (Have  mercy  on  me, 
O  God).  It  was 
frequently  given 
as  a  test  by  the 
ordinary  to  male¬ 
factors  sentenced 
to  death  who  had 
benefit  of  clergy 
allowe  d  them. 

[Neckverse.] 

2.  A  lamenta¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  piece  of 
music  composed 
to  the  Miserere, 
or  51st  Psalm. 

4.  A  small  pro¬ 
jection  pr  shelf 
fixed  on  brackets 
in  the  under  side 
of  the  seat  of  a 
stall  or  pew  in  churches,  designed  to  afford  some 
degree  of  rest  to  the  person,  making  a  compromise 
between  sitting  and  standing.  They  were  frequently 
elaborately  decorated  with  wood-carving,  occasion¬ 
ally  of  a  grotesque  character. 

*rnI§  -er-I-corde,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  misericordia 
=pity,  mercy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mercy,  pity,  commiseration. 

2.  Old  Armor:  A  small,  straight  dagger,  origi¬ 
nally  without  guard,  which,  with  its  sheath,  was 
usually  richly  ornamented.  It  obtained  its  name 
from  its  use,  which  was  that  of  inflicting  the  “  mer¬ 
cy-stroke  ”  upon  a  wounded  antagonist  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  life,  for  which  purpose  it  had  a  thin, 
sharp  blade  capable  of  penetrating  the  junctures  of 
a  suit  of  armor.  It  was  worn  on  the  right  side,  se¬ 
cured  by  a  short  chain  to  the  hip-belt.  The  handle 
being  much  heavier  than  the  blade,  it  hung  gener¬ 
ally  in  an  inverted  position. 

mi§-er-Lcor  -dDa,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Miserere,  4. 

2.  Law :  An  arbitrary  fine  imposed  on  any  person 
for  an  offense ;  so  called  because  the  amercement 
ought  to  be  but  small,  and  less  than  that  required 
by  Magna  Charta. 

3.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  Misericoede,  2. 

ml'--§er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  miser ;  -ly.~]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  miser ;  like  a  miser  in  habits ;  penurious, 
niggardly,  parsimonious ;  characteristic  of  a  miser ; 
as,  a  miserly  person,  miserly  habits. 

ml§  -er-y,  *mis-er-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  miserie,  from 
Lat.  miseria,  from  wiser = wretched  ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  miseria;  Fr.  misbre.] 

*1.  Niggardliness,  penuriousness,  parsimony,  mi¬ 
serliness,  covetousness. 

“But  Brutus,  scorning  his  (Octavius  Caesar’s)  misery 
and  niggardliness,  gave  unto  every  band  a  number  of 
wethers  to  sacrifice.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  215. 

2.  Great  unhappiness  or  wretchedness ;  extreme 
pain  of  mind  or  body ;  great  distress. 

3.  Calamity,  misfortune,  distress. 

“I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII,  iii.  1. 

mis-es-teem',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  esteem,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Want  of  esteem  ;  disregard,  slight,  disre¬ 
spect. 

mis-es'-tl-mate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
estimate,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  estimate  falsely  or  errone¬ 
ously;  to  misjudge;  to  misconceive. 

mis-ex-pound',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
expound  (q.  v.).]  To  expound  wrongly  or  errone¬ 
ously. 

marine;  go,  pot, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  oe  -  e; 


Miserere. 

(From  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.) 
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mls-ex-pres -si&n  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Pref. 

mis-  and  Eng.  expression  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  or  im¬ 
proper  expression. 

mls-f  aith',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  faith.'] 
Want  of  faith  or  trust;  distrust,  mistrust. 

“  Some  sudden  turn  of  anger,  born 
Of  your  misfaith.” 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  382. 
mis-fair,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  fall,  v. 
Cq.  v.)]  To  befall  unluckily. 

♦mls-fare',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fare,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  fare  ill  or  badly;  to  be  unfortunate; 
to  go  wrong. 

♦mls-fare  ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  fare,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Ill-fare;  ill-fortune;  misfortune. 

“The  whole  occasion  of  his  late misfare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  18. 
*mls-f  ar'-Ing,  s.  [Misfare,  u.] 

1.  Misfortune. 

2.  Evil-doing. 

“Yet  their  own  misfaring  will  not  see.” 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout. 

mis-f  ash  '-ion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng./asA- 
ton,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly. 

“A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  through  their  misfash- 
toned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less  certain.” — 
Hake  will:  On  Providence. 


*mls-fate\ s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  fate,  s. 
(q,  v.)]  Misfortune. 

mls-feass’-ange,  *mis-feaz-ance,  s.  [Fr.  mis- 
e=0.  Fr.  mes,  and  Fr .faisance,  from  f air e= to  do.] 

Law :  A  trespass ;  a  wrong  done ;  the  improper 
performance  of  some  lawful  act. 

mls-fea§-(int,  mIs-feaz’-e,nt,sM&sf.  [Misfeas¬ 
ance.] 

Law :  A  trespasser,  a  misfeazor. 

mls-f  ea§'-§or,  mls-f  eaz ’-or,  subst.  [Misfeas¬ 
ance.] 

Law  :  A  trespasser. 

♦mls-f  eaz -?.n§e,  s.  [Misfeasance.] 

*mls-feign'  (eign  as  an),t.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  feign  (q.  v.).]  To  feign  or  pretend  with  evil 
designs ;  to  pretend  wrongfullv. 

mls-f  If,  s.  [Pref.  mts-,  and  Eng.. /K,  s.  (q.v.)]  A 
bad  lit ;  a  bad  match, 

*mls-f  ond',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fond  (q.v.).] 
Foolishly  fond. 

*mis-f  or-give1.  *mis-for-yeve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  forgive  (q.  v. ) .]  To  misgive. 


mls-form',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  form,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly  or  improp¬ 
erly. 

mls-for-ma  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  for¬ 
mation  (q.  v.).]  An  irregular  or  unnatural  forma¬ 
tion  ;  a  malformation. 

mls-for  -tp-njite,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  for¬ 
tunate  (q.  v.).J  Unfortunate,  unlucky.  (Vulgar.) 

mls-for’-time,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  for¬ 
tune  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  or  result  unfortunate*  to 
fail. 


mls-for-tune,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fortune, 
S.  (q.  v.)J  Bad  or  ill  fortune;  ill  luck;  a  calamity; 
an  unlucky  or  unfortunate  accident  or  event;  a 
mishap ;  a  disaster. 

“Whenso  her  father  deare 
Should  of  his  dearest  daughter’s  hard  misfortune 
heare.”  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  5. 

IT  To  have  a  misfortune :  To  become  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child.  (Eng.) 

“‘If  you  please,  ma’am,  I  had  a  misfortune,  ma’am,’ 
replied  the  girl  casting  down  her  eyes.”—Marryat:  Mid¬ 
shipman  Easy,  ch.  iii. 

*m!s-for'-tuned,  adj.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  for¬ 
tuned  (q.v.).]  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 


mis  frame',  *misse-frame,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  frame,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  frame  or  fashion 
wrongly  or  improperly. 

*mls-ges-tured,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  gest¬ 
ure  (q.v.).]  Awkward  in  outward  bearing. 

*mls-get’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  get  (q.  v.).] 
To  get  wrongfully  or  improperly ;  to  gam  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  means. 


♦mls-gie’,  v.t.  [Misgive.] 

mls-^Ive’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  give 

give  amiss ;  to  bestow  wrongly  or  improp- 
erly.  . 

2.  To  fill  with  doubt  or  suspicion ;  to  deprive  of 
confidence ;  to  raise  doubt  or  mistrust  in. 


“  But  the  minds  of  the  questioners  misgave  them  that 
the  guide  was  not  the  rude  clown  that  he  seemed.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


mls-glv’-Iftg,  s.  [Eng.  misgiv(e)  j  -ing.]  A  doubt; 
a  failing  of  confidence  or  trust ;  mistrust,  distrust ; 
a  feeling  of  doubt  or  distrust. 

**  It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that  James  had 
determined  to  call  the  Estates  of  his  realm  together.”-— 
Macaulay:  Hist .  Eng.s  ch.  iv. 

mls-go’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  go  (q.  v.).] 

!•  To  go  wrong;  to  go  astray;  to  go  out  of  the 
way. 

2.  To  miscarry. 

“Some  whole  fleets  of  cargoes  .  .  .  had  ruinously 

misgone,” — Carlyle:  Reminiscences ,  i.  169. 

mls-got'-ten,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  gotten 
(q.  v.).]  Got  or  gained  by  improper,  unlawful,  or 
Unjust  means. 

mxs-gov'-ern,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  govern 
(q.v.).]  To  govern  ill;  to  administer  unfaithfully. 

“Now  if  any  ( misgoverning  their  own  wittes)  do  for- 
tune  to  use  that  for  a  spurre.  which  I  had  heere  appointed 
for  a  bridle,  I  can  none  otherwise  lament  it.” — Gascoigne: 
To  the  Readers  generally. 

*mIs-gov'-er-nance,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  gover¬ 
nance  (q.  v.).]  Ill-government,  misgovernmenti 
disorder,  misconduct,  misbehavior. 

mls-gov'-erned,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  gov¬ 
erned  ( q.v.).] 

1.  Badly  governed  or  administered ;  ill-governed. 

♦2.  Ill-behaved,  rude,  rough. 

“  Rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  window’s  tops, 

Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard’s  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

mls-gov-ern-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
government  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bad  government;  ill  administration  or  man¬ 
agement  of  public  or  private  affairs. 

“To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years  of  misgovem- 
ment  brought  the  most  loyal  parliament  that  had  ever 
met  in  England.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii, 

*2.  Want  of  self-constraint;  loose  conduct,  mis¬ 
conduct,  misbehavior. 

“  Eschew  betimes  the  whirlpoole  of  misgovernment.” — 
Gascoigne:  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

*mIs-gra  -ciOUS,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  gra¬ 
cious  (q.  v.).]  Not  gracious;  disagreeable,  un¬ 
grateful. 

“His  [Vulcanus]  figure 
Both  of  visage  and  of  stature, 

Is  lothly,  and  misgracious.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

mls-graff",  *mls-graft',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  graff,  graft  (q.  v.).]  To  graft  amiss  or  on  a 
wrong  or  unsuitable  stock. 

“  Misgraffed  in  respect  of  years.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  1. 

mls-ground'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
grounded  (q.v.).]  Ill  or  badly  grounded;  badly 
rounded  or  based. 

“From  me,  no  pulpit  nor  misgrounded  law, 

Nor  scandal  taken  shall  this  cross  withdraw.” 

Donne;  The  Cross. 

mls-growth’,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  growth 
(q.  v.).J  A  bad  growth ;  a  distortion  of  something 
good  in  itself. 

“Mediaeval  charity  and  chastity  are  manifestly  mis • 
growths  ...  of  the  ideas  of  kindness  and  pureness.” 
— Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays.  (Pref.) 

mls-guess',  *mysse-gesse,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  guess  (q.v.).]  To  guess  wrongly  or  errone¬ 
ously. 

“  Some  false  shrewes  there  be  hee  myssegesseth  amonge.” 
— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  976. 

mis-gug'-gle,  mls-gog'-gle,  mls-gru'-gle,  v.  t. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  To  mangle,  to  disfigure,  to  dis¬ 
order,  to  disarrange. 

“Donald  had  been  misguggled  by  ane  of  these  doctors 
about  Paris.”— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

mls-guld'-ancje,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  guid¬ 
ance  (q.v.).]  Wrong  or  false  guidance;  guidance 
into  error. 

*mls-gulde',  s.  [Misguide,  v.  ]  Misguidance,  sin, 
offense. 

“Make  amends  for  man’s  misguide .” 

Spenser.-  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Love. 

mls-gulde',  *mis-guyde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref .mis-, 
and  Eng.  guide,  v.  (q.  v.)  I 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  guide  or  direct  wrongly;  to  lead  wrong  or 
astray ;  to  direct  to  a  wrong  purpose  or  end. 

“Vanity  is  more  apt  to  misguide  men  than  false  reason¬ 
ing.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Ill-use,  to  ill-treat.  (Scotch.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  go  wrong,  to  trespass. 

“  Misdoubting  but  he  should  misguide .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  VI.  iii.  47. 


mls-guld  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  guided 
(q.v.).J  Led  astray  by  evil  counsels  or  wrong  di¬ 
rections. 

“  Ken  wrote  to  implore  mercy  for  the  misguided  peo¬ 
ple.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

mls-guld’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  misguided ;  -It/.] 
In  a  misguided  manner;  under  the  influence  of 
wrong  counsels. 

“  The  controllers  have  to  resist  any  effort  the  country 
may  misguidedly  make  for  premature  emancipation.” — 
London  Times. 

mls-guld'-lng,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Misguide,  v.] 
mls-guld'-lng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  misguiding ;  - ly .] 
In  a  way  to  misguide  or  mislead ;  so  as  to  mislead. 

mls'-gurn,  s.  [Fr.  misgurne;  Ger.  fischguren: 
see  Grimm,  s.  v.  Beiszker.] 

Ichthy.:  Lacbpfede’s  name  for  Misgurnus  fossilis, 
(D'Orbigny.) 

mls-gftr’-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  misgum 
(q.  v.).j 

Ichthy  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinid®,  group  Cobitidina 
(Loaches).  The  body  is  elongate  and  compressed; 
no  sub-orbital  spine.  Ten  or  twelve  barbels,  four 
on  the  mandible  ;  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ventrals, 
caudal  rounded.  Four  species,  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  Misgurnus  fossilis  is  the  largest  of  European 
loaches ;  it  occurs  in  stagnant  waters  of  eastern 
and  southern  Germany  and  northern  Asia.  M.  atv- 
guillicaudata,  an  equally  large  species,  is  from 
Japan. 

*mis-gye,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  gye 
(q.v.).]  To  misguide. 

♦mls-hal'-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  hal¬ 
lowed  (q.  v.).]  Devoted  to  evil  uses  with  magic 
rites;  unhallowed. 

“His  mishallowed  and  anointed  steel.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 

mis-han-dle,  *mysse-han-del,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  handle,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  ill-treat,  to 
maltreat. 

“Verye  fewe  be  ouer  manye  to  be  so  wrongefullye 
myssehandeled  and  punyshed.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works, 
p.  899. 

mls-hap',  *mis-happe,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
hap,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  mischance,  a  misfortune;  an  un¬ 
lucky  chance;  ill-luck. 

*mls'-happe,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  hap 
(q.v.).]  To  be  unlucky;  to  fare  unluckily. 

“  For  many  a  vice,  as  saith  the  clerke, 

There  hongen  vpon  slouthes  lappe, 

Of  suche  as  make  a  man  mishappe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

mls-hap  -p?n,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  hap¬ 
pen  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  happen  unluckily  ;  to  turn  out  ill. 

2.  To  fare  ill ;  to  be  unlucky. 

“  Boste  and  deignonse  pride  and  ille  avisement 
Mishapnes  oftentide.  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  289. 

mls-hap’-pl-ness,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  hap¬ 
piness  (q.  v.).]  Misery,  wretchedness. 

“  What  wit  haue  wordes  so  prest  and  forceable, 

That  may  containe  my  great  mishappiness  f  ” 

Wyatt:  Complaint  vpon  Loue,  &c. 

mls-hap ’-py,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  happy 
(q.v.).]  Unhappy,  miserable,  wretched,  sad. 

“Sorweful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of  a  poure 
beggar.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

mls-hear',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  hear 
(q.  v.).]  To  hear  wrongly  ;  to  mistake  in  hearing. 
“Thou hast  misspoke,  misheard.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*mls-heed',  s.  [Pref. mis-, and  Eng.  heed  (q.  v.).] 
Carelessness. 

“  By  misheed  or  by  mishap.” 

Sylvester:  Map  of  Man,  312. 

mish  -mash,  s.  [A reduplication  oimash  (q.  v.).j 
A  mingle-mangle,  a  hotch-potch,  a  mess. 

Mlsh  -mee,  MIsh'-mi,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Assam, 
mishmee-bitter,  s. 

Pharm.:  The  dried  root  of  Copies  ieeta,  the 
Mishmi  Tita,  called  in  Assam  Tita,  and  in  Sind, 
Mahmira.  It  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic,  useful  in  gen¬ 
eral  debility,  convalescence  after  fevers,  nervous 
diseases,  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  mild  forms  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fever.  The  plant  itself,  discovered  by 
Griffith  in  the  Mishmee  mountains,  is  imperfectly 
known. 

mlsh'-nst,  rnlsh  -nah,  s.  [Heb.  mishnah.  from 
shanah  sheni,  prop,  the  second  Law.] 

Jewish  Literature : 

1.  The  second  or  oral  Law,  Gr.  deuterdsis,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  given  to  Moses  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  doctors  of  the  written  Law  in  all  ages. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  traditional  laws,  each  ona 
of  which  is  likewise  called  Mishna,  or  Halacha. 
The  name  Mishna  is  especially  given  to  the  canon¬ 
ical  work  edited  by  R.  Jebudah,  the  Prince,  also 
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called  the  Holy  (bom  circa  A.  D.  150).  It  contains 
an  abstract  of  the  moro  ancient  Halacha  collections 
mado  by  hip  predecessors.  It  consists  of  six  orders 
or  books,  divided  into  sixty  treatises  and  525  chap¬ 
ter.  Orcie;'  i!  treats  on  seeds ;  2,  on  festivals ;  3,  on 
women.  &,  on  damages ;  5,  on  holy  things,  and  6  on 

Eurifications.  The  Mishna  has  been  translated  into 
iatin  and  into  almost  all  European  languages. 
[Talmud.] 

mlsh'-nio,  a.  [Eng.  mishn{a ) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Mishna. 

mls-l-mag-l-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
imagination  (q.  v.).)  Wrong  or  false  imagination 
or  conception ;  misconception. 

mls-im-prove',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  im¬ 
prove  (q.  v.).]  To  fail  to  improve  or  make  good  use 
of ;  to  fail  to  turn  to  good  account ;  to  misapply,  to 
misemploy. 

mls-!m-prdve'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
improvement  (q.  v.).]  Ill  use  or  employment ;  mis¬ 
use,  misapplication ;  application  to  a  bad  purposo. 

“Their  neglect  and  mis  improvement  of  that  season.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  12. 

mi§-ln-cllne\  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  incline , 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  incline,  dispose,  or  turn  wrongly;  to 
give  a  bad  inclination  to. 

“Our  judgments  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved, 
and  our  affections  misinclined.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x., 
ser.  1. 

mis-in-f  er,  *mis-in-ferre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  infer  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  infer  wrongly  or  erroneously;  to 
draw  a  wrong  inference  from. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  draw  a  wrong  inference ;  to  infer 
wrongly. 

mis-In-form',  *mis-en-forme,  *mis-in-forme, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  inform  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  inform  wrongly ;  to  give  false  or 
erroneous  information  to;  to  communicate  an  in¬ 
correct  statement  of  facts  to. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  give  wrong  information ;  to 
make  an  incorrect  statement. 

“You  misinforme  against  him  for  concluding  with  the 
papists.” — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  ch.  xxii. 

mis-In-form  -ant,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
formant  (q.  v.).]  One  who  misinforms,  or  gives 
false  information. 

mis-in  for  ma  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
information  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  or  incorrect  informa¬ 
tion  ;  an  erroneous  statement  of  facts. 

mis-in-form  -er,  subst.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
former  (q.v.).]  One  who  misinforms ;  one  whogives 
false  or  incorrect  information. 

mis-In-struct',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  instruct 
(q.v.).]  To  instruct  badly  or  incorrectly  ;  to  teach 
amiss. 

“  Let  us  not  think  that  our  Saviour  did  misinstruct  his 
disciples.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  49. 

mis  In-struc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  in¬ 
struction  (q.v.).]  Wrong  or  improper  instruction. 

“Correcting  .  .  .  the  errors  of  their  misinstruction.” 
— Sharp:  Works,  vol.  ii.;  Disc,  of  the  Conscience. 

mis-in-tel  -li-gen§e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
intelligence  (q.  v.).] 

1.  False  or  erroneous  information ;  misinforma¬ 
tion. 

2.  Disagreement,  misunderstanding. 
*mis-in-tend',  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  intend 
(q.  v.).]  To  misdirect ;  to  aim  ill. 

“The  damzell  broke  his  misintended  dart.” 

Spenser:  Sonnet  16. 

mis-In-ter-pret,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
interpret  (q.v.).]  To  interpret  wrongly;  to  put  a 
wrong  or  erroneous  interpretation  on  ;  to  misunder¬ 
stand,  to  misconstrue,  to  misconceive. 

“  You  did  make  him  misinterpret  me.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  II.,  iii.  1. 

mis-In-ter-pret-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
interpretable  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  or  liable  to  mis¬ 
interpretation. 

mis-in-ter-pre-ta-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  interpretation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  misinter¬ 
preting;  an  erroneous  interpretation  or  idea;  mis¬ 
conception,  misconstruction. 

“In  a  manner  less  liable  to  misinterpretation.” — Stewart: 
Philos.  Essays,  ess.  i.,  ch.  iii.  , 

mis-in-ter’-pre-ter,  s.  [Eng.  misinterpret;  -er.] 
One  who  misinterprets ;  one  who  interprets  erro¬ 
neously. 

“Whom  as  a  misinterpreter  of  Christ  I  openly  protest 
against.” — Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce;  To  Parliament. 

mis-join’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  join,  v. 
(q-  v.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  join  badly  or  improperly. 
“Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 

Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  142. 


2.  Law :  To  join  in  or  make  a  party  to  a  suit  im¬ 
properly. 

“For  in  actions  of  tort  the  plaintiff  may  always  remedy 
a  misjoinder  of  defendants,  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi, 
as  to  the  party  misjoined,  otherwise  at  the  trial  he  will  be 
acquitted.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 
mis-jdm'-der,  s.  [Prefix  mis-,  a  d  Eng.  joinder 

Law:  The  joining  of  parties  in  a  suit  or  action 
who  ought  not  to  be  so  joined. 

“  The  nonjoinder  or  misjoinder  of  a  plaintiff  may  be 
amended.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

'dis-judge v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.  v.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  judge  ill  or  wrongly  of ;  to  judge 
erroneously;  to  misconstrue,  to  misinterpret. 

“Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retire¬ 
ment.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Waller. 

E.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  mistake  in  judging;  to 
err  in  judgment. 

“The  misjudging  friends  of  liberty  might  long  have 
regretted  .  .  .  the  golden  opportunity  which  had  been 
suffered  to  escape.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

mis-judg  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  judg¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  misjudging;  a  wrong  or 
erroneous  judgment,  opinion,  or  determination; 
misinterpr eta  tion ,  miscons  ^ruction . 

“Misjudgment  in  cases  of  a  p  cuniary  damage.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  ii.,  case  6. 

mis-keep  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  keep 
(q.  v.).]  To  keep  wrongly. 

*mis-keep  -Ing,  *mis-kep-ing,  s.  [Prefix  mis-, 
and  Eng.  keeping  (q.  v.).]  Bad  or  careless  keeping. 

mis-ken',v.  t.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  ken,v. 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  be  ignorant  of ;  not  to  know. 

*mis'-ken,  s.  [O.  English  metathesis  for  mixen= 
miksen.)  A  mixen,  a  dunghill. 

*mis-ken  -niAg,  s.  [Misken,  r.] 

Law:  Wrongful  citation.  {Wharton.) 

*mis-kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from  Fr. 
muse  =  a  pipe,  and  Eng.  dimin.  sufE.  -kin.}  A  little 
bagpipe.  [Musette.] 

mis-kin'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  kindle 
(q.v.).]  To  kindle,  heat,  or  excite  wrongly  or  er¬ 
roneously. 

“Such is  the  miskindled  heat  of  some  vehement  spirits.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Mischief  of  Faction. 

*mIs-know’  {k  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  know  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  Not  to  know;  to  misapprehend,  to 
misunderstand. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  more  misknow 
than  themselves.”  —  Bp.  Hall:  Wickedness  of  Making  a 
Fruitful  Land  Barren. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  know  wrongly;  to  be  misin¬ 
formed;  to  misapprehend. 

“It  is  often  worse  to  misknow  or  to  misjudge  than  to  be 
wholly  ignorant.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review. 

*mis-knowl'-edge  ( k  silent),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  knowledge  (q.  v.).]  Want  of  knowledge;  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge ;  ignorance. 

“This  sham  of  knowledge  had  been  flat  misknowledge." 
— Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  77. 
mis  laid  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mislay.] 
mis-lay  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lay,v.  (q.v.)] 
*1.  To  lay  or  set  in  a  wrong  place. 

“If  the  butler  be  a  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so  as  he 
may  never  find  it.” — Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

2.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  some  place  not  remembered, 
mis-lay-er,  *mis-lai-er,  s.  [Eng.  mislay;  -er.] 
One  who  mislays  ;  one  who  sets  in  a  wrong  place. 

“The  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame  :  but  the  un¬ 
just  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he 
defineth  amiss  of  lands.” — Bacon:  Essays. 

ml§'-le  (le  as  §1),  subst.  [Misle,  «.]  Fine,  close 
rain ;  a  drizzle. 

mi§'-le  (le  as  §1),  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  mist 
(q.  v.).]  To  rain  in  fine  drops,  to  mizzle. 

“As  misting  drops  hard  flints  in  time  doe  pearse.” 

Gascoigne:  A  Remembrance. 

mls-lead’,  *mis-lede,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
lead,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  lead  in  a  wrong  direction  or 
path ;  to  lead  astray,  to  cause  to  err,  to  guide  into 
error. 

“To  excite  their  feelings  and  to  mislead  their  judg¬ 
ment.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

mls-lead -er,  s.  [Eng.  mislead ;  -er.}  One  who 
misleads ;  one  who  leads  another  astray.  {Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.) 

mis-lead'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  leading 
(q.  v.).J  Leading  into  error;  leading  astray;  de¬ 
ceptive. 

mis’-leared,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  leared— 
taught.]  Ill  taught,  ill  bred,  mistaught.  {Scotch.) 

“3fo  are  but  a  mislear’d  person  to  speer  for  her  in  sic  a 
manner.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxix. 


mls-learn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  leavn 
(q.  v.) .]  To  learn  wrongly  or  amiss. 

*mls-learned’,  ::mis-learn -ed,  a.  [Prof-  mis‘\ 
and  English  learned  (q.  v.).]  Not  really  learned; 
imperfectly  learned. 

“  Whom  it  seems  a  misleamed  advocate  would  f aine  bear 
up.”— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience ;  Add.  Case,  L 

mis-led',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mislead.] 

mls'-le-toe  (le  as  el),  *mls-sel-t6,  *mls'-tle- 
to  (tie  as  el),  S.  [Mistletoe.] 
mis-lle',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  lie  (2),  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  lie  wrong;  to  be  placed  in  a  wrong 
position. 

mls-llghf  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
light,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  light  amiss;  to  mislead  by  a 
false  light. 

“  No  will  o’  the  wispe  mislight  thee.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides ,  p.  232. 

mis-like’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  misllcan .] 

A.  Trans.:  Not  to  like,  to  dislike;  to  have  an 
aversion  to ;  to  disapprove. 

“  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadow’d  livery  of  the  burnish’d  sun.  _ 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  L 

B.  Intrans.:  To  entertain  dislike,  aversion,  or 
disapprobation. 

mis-like',  s.  [Mislike,  v.]  A  dislike,  a  distaste, 
an  aversion ;  a  feeling  of  dislike,  aversion,  or  disap¬ 
probation. 

“  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislikes  aside.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  L 

*mis-llke'-ness,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  likeness 
(q.  v.) .]  A  bad  likeness. 

“  So  oft  by  rascally  mislikeness  wrong1  d.” 

Southey:  To  A.  Cunningham. 

mis-llk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mislik{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
dislikes  or  disapproves. 

mis-lik’-Ing,  S.  &  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  liking 
(q-v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  dislike,  a  mislike. 

2.  Indignation,  displeasure.  {Palsgrave.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Displeasing,  unpleasant. 
ml§’-llng,  *mys-el-yng,  s.  [Misle,  r.]  Fine, 

close  rain ;  a  drizzle. 

“Asthemyselj/ripupontheherbes.”— Deuteronomy  xxxii. 
(1551.) 

mis-llp'-pen,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lippen 
(q-v.).]  . 

1.  To  disappoint. 

2.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

3.  To  suspect,  to  distrust. 

4.  To  neglect,  to  omit  to  perform. 

mis-live',  *mis-leve,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  live,  v.  (q.  v.)J  To  live  ill;  to  spend  one’s 
life  wrongly  or  wickedly. 

“If  he  mislive  in  leudness  and  lust, 

Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd1  s  Calendar ;  May. 

*mis-llved',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lived,  a. 
(q.  v.)]  Living  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

“  O  old,  unwholsome  and  mislived  man.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv. 

♦mis-liV-er,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  liver  i 
( q.  v .) .]  An  evil  liver. 

“As  mislyvers  obstinate.” 

Rede  Me  and  be  nott  Wrothe,  p.  12L 

*mis-l6dge',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lodge,  v. 
(q.v.)]  To  lodge  amiss . 

*mIs’-l0Qk,  *mis-loke,  s.  [Pref.  mis  ,  and  Eng. 
look,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  looking  wrongly  or  improperly. 

“  Ovide  tellethin  his  boke 
Ensample  touchend  of  misloke.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

-mls-luck’,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  luck  (q.  v.).] 
Ill-luck,  bad-luck,  misfortune. 

*mis-liick  ,  v.  i.  [Misluck,  s.]  To  miscarry ;  to 
be  unlucky. 

“If  one  misluck  there  may  still  be  another  to  make 
terms.” — Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  343. 

ini§'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  misl{e) ;  -y.)  Mizzling;  rain¬ 
ing  in  fine  drops. 

mls-make’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  make 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  amiss  or  wrongly. 

mls-man-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  manage  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  manage  ill ;  to  administer  improp¬ 
erly  ;  to  spoil  by  bad  management. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  ill  or  badly, 
mis-man-age-ment  (age  as  ig).  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 

and  Eng.  management  { q.  v.).J  Bad  management; 
improper  administration  or  conduct. 
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mis-man’-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  misman • 
ag{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  mismanages. 

*mis-man'-ner§,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  man¬ 
ners  (q.  v.).]  Bad  manners,  ill-breeding;  want  of 
manners. 

“I  hope  your  honor  will  excuse  my  mismanners  to 
whisper  before  you;  it  was  only  to  give  some  orders.” — 
Vanbrugh:  The  Relapse,  iv.  1. 

mis-mark',  *misse-mark,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  mark  (q.  v.).l  To  mark  with  the  wrong 
token ;  to  mark  wrongly. 

rms-matgh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  match, 
y.  (q.  v.)]  To  match  badly  or  unsuitably. 

♦mis-matgh'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  mismatch;  -merit.] 
A  bad  or  unsuitable  match ;  a  misalliance. 

mis-mate’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  mate 
(q.  v.).]  To  mate  or  match  unsuitably;  to  mis¬ 
match. 

“  Not  quite  mismated  with  a  yawning  clown.” 

Tennyson:  Qeraint  and  Enid,  1,275. 
mis-meag'-ure  (§  as  zh),v.  f.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  measure,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  measure  wrongly  or 
incorrectly ;  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of ;  to 
miscalculate. 

“  With  aim  mismeasured  and  impetuous  speed.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  784. 

mis-mea§’-iire-ment  (§  as  zh),s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  measurement  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  or  incorrect 
measurement. 

mis-me-ter,  *mis-me'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  To  spoil  the 
meter  or  rhythm  of. 

mis-name',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  name,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  name  wrongly;  to  call  by  the  wrong 
name ;  to  miscall. 

‘‘And  that  thing  made  of  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  misnamed  a  beau.” 

Beattie:  Wolf  and  Shepherds. 


mis-nom’-er,  s.  [0.  Fr.  misnommer,  from  mes 
(Lat.  mi nus)  —  badly,  and  nommer— to  name  (Lat. 
nomino) .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mistaken  or  misapplied  name  or 
designation ;  an  incorrect  term ;  an  inapplicable  or 
Unsuitable  denomination. 

“  But,  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 

A  rather  bold  misnomer.” 

Cowper:  Mistake  in  Transl.  of  Homer. 

2.  Lam :  (See  extract.) 

“  A  plea  in  abatement  may  be  for  a  misnomer,  or  a  false 
addition  to  the  prisoner.  As,  if  James  Allen,  gentleman, 
is  indicted  by  the  name  of  John  Allen,  esquire,  he  may 
plead  that  he  has  the  name  of  James,  and  not  of  John; 
andthatheis  a  gentleman,  and  not  anesquire.  Formerly, 
if  either  fact  was  found  by  the  jury,  the  indictment 
abated;  but,  in  the  end,  there  was  little  advantage  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  prisoner;  because  a  new  indictment  might  be 
framed.  And  such  pleas  are  in  practice  unknown;  as  the 
court  may  now  amend  all  such  defects.” — Blackstone : 
Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  26. 


♦mi s-nom  -er ,  v.  t.  [Misnomer,  s.]  To  designate 
by  a  wrong  name  or  description ;  to  misname, 
mis-num'-ber,  v,  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng  num - 

l!  To  'number  or  reckon  wrongly ;  to  calculate 
wrongly.  ,  , 

2.  To  affix  wrong  numbers  to;  as,  The  houses 
were  misnumbered. 


mis-nur'-ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  vtis-,  and  Eng.  nurture 
(q.  v.).j  to  nurture  or  oring  up  amiss. 

*mis-tHbe'-dl-ence,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
obedience  (q.  v.),]  Erroneous  or  faulty  obedience; 
disobedience. 

miS-6b-§erve’,  r.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
observe  (q.  y.).J  To  observe  wrongly,  inaccurately, 
or  imperfectly. 

mis-5b-§erv-er,  s.  [English  misobserv(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  observes  wrongly,  inaccurately,  or  imper¬ 
fectly. 

*mis-o-clere',  a.  [Gr.  miseb= to  hate,  and  kleroi 
=  the  clergy.]  Hating  the  clergy. 

‘‘Some  misoclere  courtiers.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  TV. 
iii.  11. 

mis-og  -a-mlst,  s.  [Gr.  misogamos,  from  mised 
=to  hate,  and  gamos=  marriage ;  Fr.  misogame.] 
One  who  hates  marriage. 

mis-og'-a-mjf,  s.  [Fr.  misogamie.]  A  hatred  of 
marriage.  [Misogamist.] 

♦mis-6-gram-ma-tist,  s.  [Gr.  miseo= to  hate, 
and  gramma  (genit.'  grammaios)—&  letter.]  A  hater 
of  letters  or  learning. 

“Wat  Tyler  .  .  .  being  a  misogrammatist.” — Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  341. 

mis-Og'-^-nlst,  s.  [Gr.  misogynes,  from  miseS— 
to  hate,  and  gyne—  a  woman;  Fr.  misogyne.]  A 
woman-hater. 

mls-og'-^-nf,  Si  [Gr.misogynia;  Fr.  misogynie .] 
Hatred  of  women.  [Misogynist.] 


mls-ol  s.  [Gr.  misologia= hatred  of  argu¬ 

ment;  mised  —  to  hate,  and  logos  —  a  proposition.] 
A  contempt  for  logic. 

“That  Bruno’s  scorn  sprang  from  no  misology  his  own 
varied  erudition  proves.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist,  of  Philos., 
ii.  108. 

♦mis  o-pin  -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
opinion  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous  opinion. 

“  But  where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  misopinion, 
ablative  directions  are  first  needful!  to  unteach  error,  ere 
we  can  learne  truth.”— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  (Sept.,  1662). 

♦mls-or-der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  order, v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  order,  regulate,  or  manage  amiss. 

"  If  the  child  miss  either  in  forgetting  a  word  or  misor- 
dering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master  frown.” 
— Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

♦mis-or'-der,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  order,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  Disorder,  irregularity ;  want  of  order. 

“  Calphurnius  being  thus  at  quiet  on  that  side  intended 
wholie  to  reforme  all  misorders  amongst  the  Britains.” — 
Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland ;  Ethodius. 

♦mis-or-dered,  a.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English 
ordered.]  Out  of  order ;  irregular,  disorderly. 

“He  [David]  purged  his  court  also  in  such  wise  of  all 
vicious  rule  and  misordered  customes,  that  his  whole  fam- 
iliewasgiuen  onelie  to  the  exercise  of  virtue.” — Holins¬ 
hed;  Hist.  Scotland:  David. 

♦mis-or-der-ly,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
orderly  (q.  v.).]  Disorderly,  irregular. 

“His  over-much  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  seek  some 
misorderly  shift.” — Ascham:  Schoolmaster,  bk.  i. 

mis-or-di-na-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
ordination  (q.v.).]  Wrong,  faulty,  or  imperfect 
ordination. 

tmiso-the'-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  mised— to  hate,  and 
fAeos=God.]  Hatred  of  God. 

♦mis-own',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  own,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  avow  wrongly  or 
falsely. 

“He  abiured  all  articles  belonging  to' the  crafte  of 
negromancie  or  misowning  to  the  faith.” — Stow:  Henry 
VI.  (an.  1440). 

mis-paint’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  paint, 
V.  (q.  v.)]  To  paint  wrongly  or  in  wrong  colors. 

*mis-pas -si6n  (sion  as  shon),  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  passion  (q.v.).]  Wrong  passion  or  feeling. 

“  The  inward  mispassion  of  the  heart.” — Bishop  Hall: 
Hard  Texts;  Matt.  v.  22. 

♦mis-patghed',  a.  [Pref.  wits-,  and  Eng.  patched 
(q.  v.).]  Having  patches  in  the  wrong  places. 

“Mispatched,  yawning,  stretching.” — Richardson:  Clar¬ 
issa,  viii.  158. 

mls-pay  ',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. pay  (q.  v.).] 
To  displease,  to  dissatisfy,  to  discontent. 

“  I  can  not  of  enuie  finde, 

That  I  mispoke  haue,  ought  behynde. 

Whereof  loue  ought  be  mispaide.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

mis-p~r-gep -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  per¬ 
ception  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  erroneous  perception. 

mis-per-suade'  (u  as  w),  *mis-per-swade,  v.t. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  persuade  (q.v.).]  To  persuade 
wrongly  or  amiss ;  to  mislead. 

*mis-per-sua§ -I-ble-ness  (u  asw),  s.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  persuasibleness  (q.  v.).]  The  quality 
of  not  being  persuadable. 

“Sons  of  mispersuasibleness,  that  will  not  be  drawn  or 
persuaded  by  the  tendered  mercies  of  God.” — Leighton: 
Commentary ;  Peter  i.  14,  16. 

mis-per-sua-gion  (u  as  w),  s.  [Pref.  wi is-,  and 
Eng. persuasion  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  false  persua¬ 
sion  ;  a  false  notion. 

mis'-pick-gl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  a  miner’s 
term,  which  formerly  included  several  kinds  of 
pyrites ;  O.  Ger.  mistpuckel.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Arsenopyrite  (q.  v.). 
mis-plage’,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. place, 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  put  in  a  wrong  place;  to  mislay; 
to  set  or  confer  upon  an  improper,  unsuitable,  or 
undeserving  object. 

“See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  815. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  misapply  terms. 

“Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces f" — Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

mis-plaged’,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Misplace,  v.] 
misplaced-gout,  s. 

Pathol. :  Anomalous  or  atonic  gout,  characterized 
by  dyspepsia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  irritability 
of  temper,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  &c.,  and  often 
terminating  in  death. 

mis  -plage'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  misplace ;  - ment .] 
The  act  of  misplacing ;  the  state  of  being  misplaced. 


mis-plead’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  plead,  v, 

(q.  v.)J 

Laic:  To  plead  wrongly ;  to  err  in  pleading, 
mis-plead  -ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  plead- 
iwa  (q.v.).]  . 

Law :  An  error  in  pleading. 

“The  mispleading  of  a  word  shall  forfeit  all.” — Adam: 
Works,  ii.  482. 

mls-pdint’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  point,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  To  point  or  punctuate  improperly. 

mis-pol'-i-gy,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  policy 
(q.  v.).]  Wrong  or  injudicious  policy ;  impolicy. 

“lathe  schools  of  irreligion  and  mispolicy.” — Southey: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  xcvi. 

mis-prac'-tige,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  practice 
(q.v.).]  Wrong  practice ;  misdeed,  misconduct. 

mis-print’,  *mysse-prynt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  print,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  print  wrongly  or  incor¬ 
rectly. 

“  By  myssepryntynge  those  figures  of  algorisme.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  772. 

mis^prinf,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  print,  s. 
(q.v.)]  A  mistake  in  printing;  a  deviation  frpm 
the  copy. 

mis-print’-ing,  s.  [Misprint,  p.]  The  same  as 
Misprint,  s.  (q.  v.). 

“The  books  .  .  .  have,  I  believe,  many  errata,  or 
misprintings  in  them.” — Hull:  Genuine  Letters,  ii.  232. 

♦mis-prige’  (1  ),v.t.  [O.  Fr.  mespriser  (Fr.  m£- 
priser)  ;  from  wies=Lat.  minus—  badly ;  Low  Lat. 
pretio^to  prize,  to  value;  Lat.  pretium=&  price.] 
To  undervalue,  to  slight,  to  despise,  to  scorn. 

“Your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  misprised.”— 
Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*mis-pri§e’  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  mes=Lat.  minus= 
badly ;  prensio,  prehensions.  taking,  tvom  prensus, 
pa.  par.  of  prehendo=to  take.]  To  mistake;  to 
take  wrongly ;  to  misconceive. 

“You  spend  your  passion  ou  a  misprised  mood.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

♦mis-pri’-gion  (1),  s.  [Misprise  (1),  v.]  The 
act  of  undervaluing,  slighting,  or  despising ;  scorn, 
contempt. 

“  Thou  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  3. 
mis-pri'-gion  (2), s.  [Misprise  (2), p.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mistaking  one  thing  for 
another;  mistake,  misconception,  misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

“  There  is  some  misprision  in  the  princes.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
II.  Laic:  Misprisions  are  all  such  high  offenses 
as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly 
bordering  thereon ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  misprision 
is  contained  in  every  treason  and  felony  whatso¬ 
ever.  Misprisions  are  either  negative,  which  con¬ 
sist  in  the  concealment  of  something  which  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  or  positive,  which  consist  in  the 
commission  of  something  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.  Of  the  first  or  negative  kind,  is  whatis  called 
misprision  of  treason,  consisting  in  the  bare  knowl¬ 
edge  and  concealment  of  treason,  without  any 
degree  of  assent  thereto,  for  any  assent  makes  the 
party  a  traitor.  Misprision  of  felony  is  also  the 
concealment  of  a  felony  which  a  man  knows,  but 
never  assented  to,  for  if  he  assented,  this  makes  him 
either  principal  or  accessory. 

mls-pro-geed'-lng,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  pro¬ 
ceeding  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  faulty  proceeding. 

mis-pro-fess’,  p.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
profess  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  profess  wrongly  or  falsely. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  false  professions, 
mis-pro-nounge’,  p.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

pronounce  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  pronounce  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pronounce  incorrectly, 
mis-pro-niin-gi-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

pronunciation  (q.v.).]  W  rong  or  incorrect  pronun¬ 
ciation. 

mis-pro-por'-tion,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

Sortion,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  proportion  wrongly;  to 
0  a  mistake  in  the  proportioning  of  things, 
mis-prfc-por  -tioned,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
proportioned  (q.v.),]  Not  in  proportion ;  notprop- 
erly  proportioned. 

mis-proud’,  adj.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  proud 
(q.v.).J  Viciously  proud;  over-proud. 

“  Thy  misproud  ambitious  clan.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  26. 
mis-pufic’-tlj-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
punctuate  (q.v.).]  To  punctuate  wrongly. 

“  The  writer  who  neglects  punctuation,  or  mispunctu - 
ates,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.” — E.  A.  Poe.-  Margin¬ 
alia,  v. 


1,611,  t,6y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
*cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


missanswer 


mispursuit 
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/  ’‘•mls-piir-Suit',  s.  fPref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  pursuit 
(q.  v.) .]  A  wrong  or  mistaken  pursuit. 

“Full  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefs,  mispursuits,  and  mis- 
results.” — Carlyle  t  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  viii. 

♦mls-  queme’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  queme 
(q.  v.).]  To  displease. 

“  If  any  man  there  misqueme.” 

The  Plowman’s  Tale,  pt.  iiL 

mis-quo-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  rtfs-,  and  Eng.  quo¬ 
tation  ( q.  v.) .]  An  incorrect  or  false  quotation. 

mls-quote',  v.  t.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  quote 
(q-  v.).J 

1.  To  quote  falsely  or  incorrectly ;  to  cite  incor¬ 
rectly. 

“  Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote. 

And  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*2.  To  misinterpret ;  to  misconstrue. 

“  Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 
mls-rai§e',  v.  t.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  raise 
(q.  v.).]  To  raise,  rouse,  or  excite  wrongly  or  with¬ 
out  due  cause. 

mls-rate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rate,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate  wrongly  or  in¬ 
sufficiently. 

“Assuming  false,  or  misrating  true  advantages.” — Bar- 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  29. 

mls-read',  v.  t.  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  read 
(q.  y.).]  To  read  incorrectly  ;  to  mistake  the  mean¬ 
ing  of. 

mls-re-§eive’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  receive \ 
(q.  v.).]  To  receive  amiss. 

mls-re-§lt-?il,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  recital 
(q.  v.).]  An  incorrect  or  faulty  recital. 


mls-re-$Ite',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  recite 
(q.  v.).]  To  recite  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

*mls-reck'-6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  reckon 
[q.v.).] 

1.  To  count  or  compute  wrong ,  to  miscalculate. 

2.  To  lead  astray  in  reckoning  or  calculation. 
“His  heart  misreckons  him.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 

ser.  11. 


mls-rec-ol-lec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
recollection  (q.  v.).]  Erroneous  or  imperfect  recol¬ 
lection. 

*mls-re-fer',  *miss-re-ferre,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  refer  (q.  v.).J  To  refer  or  report  wrongly. 

*mis-re-flect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  reflect 
(q.  v.).]  To  reflect  wrongly,  to  misrepresent. 

‘‘Misreflect  the  object.”  —  Tuke  :  Adventures  of  Five 
Hours,  iv. 


mis-re-form',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  reform 
(q.  v.).]  To  reform  wrongly  or  imperfectly. 

*mis-re-gard',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  regard 
(q.  v.).]  Misconstruction,  misconception;  want  of 
attention  or  care. 

“  When  as  these  rimes  be  read 
With  misregard."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  29. 

mis-reg-U-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  reg¬ 
ulate  (q.  v.).]  To  regulate  amiss  or  imperfectly. 

mis-re-hearse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
rehearse  (q.  v.).]  To  rehearse,  recite,  or  quote 
wrongly  or  erroneously. 

“I  both  misrehearse  and  misconstrue.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  1,009. 

mls-re-late’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  relate 
(q.  v.).]  To  relate  falsely  or  inaccurately. 

mls-re-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rela¬ 
tion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  relating  wrongly ;  a  false 
or  incorrect  relation  or  narrative. 


♦mis-re-lig'-ion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  religion 
(q.v.).]  False  religion. 

tmis-re-mem'-ber,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  remember  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  Not  to  remember;  to  remember  imper¬ 
fectly  ;  to  forget. 

“  Misremembering  one  worde  of  his.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  1,139. 

B.  Intrans.:  To.  remember  imperfectly;  to  mis¬ 
take  in  remembering. 

“Having  inquired  how  long  he  had  kept  the  wood  in 
seasoning  before  I  had  the  mortar,  he  answered  me  (if  I 
much  misremember  not)  twenty  years.” — Boyle:  Works, 

i.  449. 

mis-ren'-der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  render 
(q.v.).]  To  render,  construe,  or  translate  incor¬ 
rectly. 

“Polished  and  fashionable  expressions  in  their  own 
language,  how  coarsely  soever  they  have  been  misren • 
dered  in  ours.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  297. 


mls-r<5-p'6rt\  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  report, 
v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  report  wrongly  or  falsely,  to  give  a  false 
or  incorrect  account  of. 

“  That  none  should  misreport  or  dispute  the  actions  of 
the  Duke  of  York.” — Baker:  Henry  VI.  (an  1459. ) 


*2.  To  speak  ill  of,  to  slander. 

“A  man  that  never  yet 

Did,  as  he  vouchsafes,  misreport  your  grace.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  x. 

mls-re-port’,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng..  report,  S. 
(q.  v.)]  A  false  report  or  misrepresentation. 

*mls-re~port'-er,  s.  [Eng .  misreport;  -er.]  One 
who  misreports. 

“We  find  you  shameful  liars  and  misreporters.” — Phil- 
pott:  Works,  p.  115. 

mls-rep-re-§ent,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
represent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  represent  falsely  or  incorrectly ;  to 
give  a  false,  incorrect,  or  imperfect  representation 
or  account  of,  either  intentionally  or  from  care¬ 
lessness. 


“  A  writer  lies  under  no  very  pressing  temptation  to 
misrepresent  transactions  of  ancient  date.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  present  false  or  incorrect  repre¬ 
sentation  or  images. 

“  Do  my  eyes  misrepresent ?” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  124. 

mIs-rep-re~§ent-a'-tion,  s.  [Prefix  mis-,  and 

Eng.  representation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting  or  misreporting ; 
the  giving  a  false  or  incorrect  representation. 

“  By  how  much  the  worse,  and  more  scandalous  the  mis¬ 
representation  is,  by  so  much  the  grosser  and  more  intol¬ 
erable  must  be  the  idolatry.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  4. 


2.  A  false  or  incorrect  representation  or  account, 
made  either  intentionally  or  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance. 

mis-rep-re-§ent  -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  representative  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Tending  to  misrepresent  or  convey  a 
false  representation  or  impression ;  misrepresent¬ 
ing. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  should  represent,  but  who 
really  misrepresents  his  constituents. 

“A  better  reply  from  that  misrepresentative  of  Indiana.” 
— New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  26,  1862. 

mis-rep-re-§ent'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misrepresent; 
- er .]  One  who  misrepresents. 

mis-re-pute',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  re¬ 
pute,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  repute  or  estimate  wrongly;  to 
hold  in  wrong  estimation. 

“Vindicate  the  misreputed  honor  of  God.” — Milton: 
Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*mls-re-§em'-blan$e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
resemblance  (q.  v.).]  A  bad  likeness. 

“The  Dutch  poet’s  misresemblances.” — Southey:  To  A. 
Cunningham. 

*mis-re-§ult',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  result 
(q.  v.).]  A  wrong  or  unlucky  result.  (See  extract 
under  Mispursuit.) 

mls-rfile',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rule,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
Bad  rule,  disorder,  confusion,  tumult,  riot. 

“Loud  misrule 

Of  chaos  far  removed.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  27L 

IT  Lord  of  Misrule:  [Lord,  s.,  If  (3).] 
mis-rfile',  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rule,  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  rule  badly  or  amiss  ;  to  misgovern. 

“  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  accession  of  the  Tudors 
was  that  of  a  misruled  dependency.” — Brit.  Quar.  Review, 
p.  500. 

*mis-rfil'-y,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  ruly 
(q.v.).]  Unruly,  ungovernable. 

“  Curb  the  raunge  of  his  misruly  tongue.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  vi.  L 

miss  (1),  *misse,  s.  [A  contract,  of  mistress 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  unmarried  female,  a  girl,  a  young  woman  or 
girl. 

“And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do?” 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

2.  A  title  of  address  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an 
unmarried  female;  a  form  of  address  to  an 
unmarried  female. 

“Fie,  miss,  how  you  bawl  !” 

Congreve:  Love  for  Love,  iii. 

*3.  A  kept  mistress,  a  concubine. 

“  She  being  taken  to  be  the  Earle  of  Oxford’s  misse.” — 
Evelyn:  Diary,  9th  Jan.,  1662. 

*4.  A  strumpet,  a  prostitute. 

II.  Cards:  An  extra  hand  dealt  aside  on  the 
table  in  three-card  loo,  for  which  a  player  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  exchange  his  hand. 


miss,  *misse,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  missan,  misnanf 
cogn.  with  Dut.  missen= to  miss,.  from  mis— an 
error,  a  mistake;  lcel.  missa— to  miss,  lose;  mis ^ 
amiss;  Dan.  miste= to  lose;  Sw.  mist a=  to  lose} 
misfe=wrongly,  amiss ;  Goth,  missa = wrongly ;  Ger. 
missen;  O.  H.  Ger.  missan— bo  miss ;  M.  xi.  Ger* 
misse=an  error.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fail  to  reach,  gain,  obtain,  or  find. 

“Felicity  no  soul  shall  misse.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  584. 

2.  To  fail  to  hit. 

“He  could  not  miss  it.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 

3.  To  fail  to  understand  or  catch  mentally. 

“  You  miss  my  sense.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

4.  To  fail  to  keep  or  observe ;  to  omit,  to  neglectf 
to  pass  by  or  over ;  to  go  without. 

“  So  much  as  to  miss  a  meal  by  way  of  punishment  for 
his  faults.” — Duty  of  Man. 

*5.  To  be  without;  to  do  without;  to  dispense 
with. 

“We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire, 

Take  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 

That  profit  us.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  To  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of ;  to  discover  or 
notice  the  absence,  want,  or  omission  of ;  to  desid¬ 
erate. 

“  Every  month  his  native  land  remembers  and  misses 
him  less.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  go  astray ;  to  err. 

“  What  wonder  then,  if  one  of  women  all  did  misst” 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  2. 

2.  To  fail  to  hit,  reach,  or  attain  the  mark;  to 
miscarry. 

“  Th’  invention  all  admir’d,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th’  inventor  miss’d.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  499. 

If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of. 

“  Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  Maylat." 
— Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

U  (1)  To  be  missing :  To  be  lost  or  wanting ;  not  to 
be  found. 

(2)  To  miss  stays: 

Naut.:  [Stat,  s.] 

miss  (2),  *mis,  *mys,  *misse  (2),  s.  [Miss,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  fault,  an  offense ;  a  failure  of  duty. 

“  To  mend  my  misse.” — William  of  Palerne,  532. 

2.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

“  He  did  without  any  very  great  miss  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar.” — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*3.  Harm  or  hurt  from  mistake. 

“And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste. 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar. 

4.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach,  obtain,  &c. ;  as,  to  make 
a  miss  in  firing  at  a  target. 

*5.  A  feeling  of  the  loss,  absence,  or  want  of  some¬ 
thing. 

“  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*6.  Loss,  absence. 

“  Those  that  mourn  for  the  miss  of  others.” — Sutton: 
Learn  to  Die  (ed.  1848),  p.  184. 

II.  Billiards:  A  stroke  in  which  the  player’s  ball 
does  not  hit  another  ball,  or,  in  pool,  hits  the  wrong 
ball. 

mis-said'  (ai  as  e),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Missay.] 

mis -sal,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  missale,  from  missa 
=a  mass;  O.  Fr.  missel,  messel;  French  missel;  Sp. 
misal;  Ital.  messale.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  book  containing  the 
whole  service  of  the  mass  throughout  the  year.  In 
its  present  arrangement  it  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Roman  mis¬ 
sal  is  used  generally  throughout  the  Roman 
Church,  though  the  Ambrosian  obtains  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Milan,  and  many  religious  orders  have  theii 
own  missals,  differing  only  in  unimportant  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  Roman.  Eastern  Christians  of  tha 
Communion  with  Rome  have  missals  peculiar  to 
their  own  rite.  [Rite,  II.]  Missals  from  which 
mass  is  said  are,  of  course,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
languages;  those  for  the  use  of  the  laity  have  a 
translation  in  the  vernacular,  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin  or  other  ecclesiastical  language. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  mass.  {Bp.  Hall; 
Old  Religion,  ch.  v.) 

*mlss-an'-swer,  *misse-an-swer  {w  silent),  s. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  answer,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  failure. 

“After  the  misseanswer  of  the  one  talent.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt .;  Vayle  of  Moses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


missatical 
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missish 


♦mis-saf-lc-s.1,  a.  [Latin  mwsa=mass.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mass. 

“The  missatical  corruption  of  their  priesthood.” _ 

Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  101. 

mls-say',  *mis-saie,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
Bay,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  say  or  speak  wrongly  or  amiss. 

*2.  To  speak  ill  of ;  to  slander. 

B.  Intransitive:  , 

1.  To  say  wrong ;  to  make  a  mistake  in  what  one 
*ays. 

2.  To  speak  ill  or  abusively. 

*mls-say'-er,  *mis-say-ere,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  sayer  (q.  v.).]  One  who  missays;  an  evil- 
speaker. 

*mis-scrlpt’,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Lat.  scriptum— 
a  thing  written ;  scribo— to  write.]  A  word  wrongly 
or  incorrectly  written. 

“These  misscripts  look  as  if  descendants  of  analyzo  and 
paralyzo.’’ — Fitz-Edward  Hall:  Modem  English,  p.  176. 

mis-see',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  see  (q.  v.).] 
To  take  a  wrong  view. 

“  Herein  he  fundamentally  mistook,  missaw,  and  mis- 
went.” — Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  236. 

*mls-seek’,  *mis-seke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
seek  (q.  v.).]  _  To  seek  or  search  for  wrongly,  or  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

“And  yet  the  thing,  that  most  is  your  desire, 

You  do  misseke.” 

Wyatt:  Of  the  meane  and  sure  Estate, 
♦mis-seem',  v,  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  seem 
(q-v.).]  , 

1.  To  make  a  false  appearance. 

2.  To  be  unbecoming ;  to  misbecome. 
*mls-seem-lhg,  a.&s.  [Eng.  misseem;  -mg.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unbecoming,  misbecoming. 

“For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  23. 

B.  As  subst.:  Deceit;  false  show  or  appearance. 

“  With  her  witchcraft  and  misseeming  sweete.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  vii.  60. 
mls'-spl,  s.  [Mistletoe.] 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Missel-thrush. 
*missel-bird,  s.  [Missel-thrush.] 
missel-thrush,  *missel-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Turdus  viscivorus ;  called  also  the  Holm- 
thrush,  from  its  partiality  to  the  holm-oak  (Querc us 
ilex),  or  from  its  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
Butcher’s  broom  ( Ruscus  aculeatus),  known  as 
holm-berries  ;  and  the  Storm-cock  from  its  singing 
both  before  and  during  wind  and  rain.  The  name 
Missel-thrush  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  bird 
feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  Upper  surface, 
nearly  uniform  clove-brown ;  under,  yellowish- 
white  with  black  spots ;  tail  slightly  forked. 
Length  of  adult  bird  about  eleven  inches;  the 
males  and  females  exhibit  little  difference  in  size 
or  plumage.  ( Yarrell .)  [Thrush.] 

*mls-sem’-t>l3.n$e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sem¬ 
blance  (q.  v.).]  A  false  semblance  or  resemblance. 

mls-send',  v.  t,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  send 
(q.  v.).]  To  send  wrongly  or  amiss ;  as,  to  missend 
a  parcel. 

♦mls-sense',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  sense 
(q.  v.).]  To  confuse,  to  confound,  to  misunder¬ 
stand. 

“  Missensing  his  lines.” — Felt  ham:  Resolves,  p.  107. 
mls-sent',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Missend.] 
*mis-cen'-teii9e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sen¬ 
tence  ( q.  v. ) .]  A  wrong  sentence. 

mls-serve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  serve 
(q.v.).]  To  serve  wrongly  or  unfaithfully;  to  fail 
in  serving. 

“You  shall  inquire  whether  the  good  statute  be  ob¬ 
served,  whereby  a  man  may  have  what  he  thinketh  he 
hath,  and  not  be  abused  or  misserved  in  that  he  buys.” — 
Bacon:  Judicial  Charge. 

mlS-set’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  set,  v.  (q.  v.).] 
To  set  in  the  wrong  place  or  position  ;  to  misplace, 
mls-set',  adj.  [Misset,  v.]  Put  out  of  sorts. 

(Scotch.) 

mls-shape',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape,  v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  shape  ill;  to  give  an  ill-shape  or  form 
to ;  to  deform. 

mls-shape',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape,  s. 
(q.v.)]  An  ill  or  incorrect  shape  or  form  ;  deform¬ 
ity. 

’*  Xhe  one  of  them  .  .  .  did  seem  to  looke  askew 
That  her  misshape  much  helpt.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  xii.  29. 

mls-shap'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Misshape.]  Ill- 
thaped,  ill-formed,  deformed. 

“Crowded  with  withered  or  misshapen  figures.” — Gold¬ 
smith.  Bee,  No.  1. 


mls-shap  en-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  misshapen;  -ft/.] 
In  a  misshapen  manner. 

mls-shap -en-ness,  s.  [Eng .misshapen;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  misshapen ;  deform¬ 
ity. 

mis-sheathe’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
sheathe  (q.  v.).]  To  sheathe  amiss  or  in  a  wrong 
place. 

*mls-slf-l-cate,  v.  i.  [Low  Lat.  missa= mass, 
and  Lat./acio— to  do.]  To  celebrate  mass. 

mls’-slle,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  missilis= that  can  be 
thrown;  neut.  missile  (telum)  =  (a  weapon)  that 
can  be  thrown,  from  missus,  pa.  par.  of  mitto— to 
send.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  thrown  or  hurled ;  fit  for 
being  hurled  or  projected  from  the  hand,  or  an  in¬ 
strument,  or  engine. 

“  To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing, 

And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  261. 

*2.  Having  the  power  of  projecting.  (An  incor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  word.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  weapon  or  projectile  thrown  or 
intended  to  be  thrown  or  hurled  from  the  hand,  or 
an  instrument,  or  engine;  as,  a  dart,  an  arrow-,  a 
bullet. 

mlss'-Ing,  a.  [Miss,  v.]  Lost,  missed,  wanting; 
not  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  expected 
to  be  found. 

missing-link,  s.  [Ape-Man,  Darwinism,  Evo¬ 
lution.] 

*mlss  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Trig,  missing;  -ly.]  With 
regret ;  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

“I  have,  missingly,  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  1. 

mis'-sion,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  missio=  a  sending,  from 
missus,  pa.  par.  of  mitto— to  send.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  sending;  a  sending,  a  despatching. 

*2.  Dismissal,  dismission,  discharge. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sent  or  delegated  by  au¬ 
thority. 

4.  Persons  sent  or  delegated  by  authority  to  per¬ 
form  any  service  or  commission  ;  spec.,  persons  sent 
on  political  business,  or  to  propagate  religion. 

“There  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows,  or 
brethren  of  Salomon’s  House.” — Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

5.  The  business  on  which  a  person  or  agent  is 
sent;  that  duty  with  which  the  persons  sent  are 
charged  ;  a  commission  ;  a  charge  or  duty  intrusted. 

“Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission?’’ 

Byron:.  Manfred,  iii.  4. 

6.  The  duty  or  object  which  one  has  to  fulfill  in 
life;  the  object  of  a  person’s  or  thing’s  existence. 

“How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high.” 

Milton:  P.  R. ,  ii.  114. 

7.  A  station  or  residence  of  missionaries ;  the 
missionaries  connected  with  such  station. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  History  : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  The  act  of  appointing  to  the  cure  of  souls  by 
a  lawful  superior.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  a  priest  is  derived  from  his  bishop,  who 
receives  his  mission  from  the  Pope.  There  are  two 
views  as  to  mission  in  the  Anglican  Church:  (1) 
that  mission  is  conferred  with  consecration ;  and 

(2)  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Crown.  The  former 
view  is  the  one  more  generally  held ;  though  the 
supporters  of  the  latter  might  effectively  quote  the 
words  in  which  an  Anglican  bishop  does  homage  to 
the  sovereign  for  his  see.  Among  non-episcopal 
denominations,  mission  is  generally  the  act  of  a 
governing  body. 

(2)  A  quasi-parish.  In  countries  not  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  Roman  Church,  priests  are  appointed 
to  missions,  and  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
bishop. 

(3)  The  holding  of  special  services  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  district  with  the  view  of  stirring  up  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  a  more  active  spiritual  life. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Foreign  Missions:  The  injunction  of  Jesus 
which  renders  the  duty  of  instituting  missions 
imperative  on  the  Christian  Church  is  found  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  18-20  and  Mark  xvi.  15-18.  The  latter 
version  of  the  command  belongs  to  that  portion  of 
the  last  chapter  of  Mark  which  is  oi  doubtful 
authenticity  [Mark].  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  nar¬ 
rate  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
accompanied  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  this  miraculous 
endowment  being  evidently  designed  for  missionary 
purposes  (Acts  ii.).  They  tell  also  how  Peter  and 
John  (ii.  14,  v.  &c.),  and  subsequently  Saul,  or  Paul, 
fulfilled  the  final  command  of  Jesus  (xiii.-xxviii). 
The  revelation  made  to  Peter  that  no  man,  Gentile 


or  Jew,  was  common  or  unclean,  having  removed 
the  prejudice  against  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  (xb  St.  Paul  became  their  spe¬ 
cial  apostle,  while  St.  Peter  had  for  his  chief  charge 
the  Jews.  Tradition  is  probably  correct  in  making 
every  apostle  a  missionary,  though  details  as  to 
their  several  spheres  are  not  trustworthy.  In  ante- 
Nicene  times  a  series  of  zealous  missionaries  labored 
to  spread  the  gospel.  A  certain  tacit  compromise 
with  the  prior  faiths  took  place  in  various  respects. 
The  pagan  festivals  in  particular  showed  intense 
tenacity  of  life,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  found  needful 
to  give  them  a  Christian  varnish,  and  adopt  them 
into  the  new  religion.  On  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine  in  the  fourth  cent¬ 
ury,  the  civil  power  concerned  itself  about  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  early  in  the  ninth 
Charlemagne  effected  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
by  a  series  of  bloody  wars.  But  genuine  mission¬ 
aries  appeared.  Thus,  St.  Patrick,  who  labored  in 
the  fifth  century,  is  called  the  “  Apostle  of  Ireland ;” 
Winifred,  or  Boniface,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
“Apostle  of  Germany.”  Christianity  had  reached 
Britain  in  Roman  times,  but  the  early  British 
churches  having  been  trampled  out  by  the  pagan 
Anglo-Saxons,  Augustine  and  forty  monks  were 
sent  to  Canterbury.  He  became  the  “Apostle  of 
England,”  and  the  first  English  primate.  In  the 
East,  the  Nestorians,  from  the  eighth  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  prosecuted  missions  in  Tartary 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  their  zeal  and  devotion 
eliciting  the  admiration  of  Gibbon.  The  first  Span¬ 
iards  in  this  country  and  the  Portuguese  in  India 
made  it  a  prominent  object  to  spread  Christianity, 
using,  however,  force  for  the  purpose.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  established, 
to  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  abroad  as  well 
as  defend  it  at  home.  This  order  established  mis¬ 
sions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America. 
The  greatest  name  was  Francis  Xavier  (1506-1522), 
the  “  Apostle  of  the  Indies.”  The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
stirred  up  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and 
other  orders.  The  Society  de  Propaganda  Fide  was 
instituted  in  1622.  The  Protestant  churches,  while 
in  conflict  with  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries,  had  little  energy  to  spare  for 
missions.  In  1701  t  here  arose  in  England  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  denominations  began  each  to  follow 
this  example.  During  the  present  century  all 
Christian  churches  have  engaged  in  foreign  mission 
work.  The  missionaries  have  extended  thgir  oper¬ 
ations  over  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  have 
expended  enormous  sums  of  money  in  their  ardent 
desire  to  evangelize  heathen  nations. 

(2)  Home  Missions:  The  taunt,  “  Why  send  so 
much  money  abroad  when  there  are  practically  so 
many  heathen  at  home?”  helped  to  create  home 
missions,  which  are  now  prosecuted  with  ardor  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town  in  this  country  and  in 
all  Christian  nations. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  missions  or  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

mis-si6n(sion  as  shun),  v.  t.  [Mission,  s.]  To 
send  on  a  mission  ;  to  commission,  to  delegate. 

*mIs'-sion-ar-l-ness  (sion  as  shun),  s.  [Eng. 
missionary;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  amis¬ 
sionary  ;  fitness  or  aptitude  for  the  position  or  office 
of  a  missionary. 

“Their  rapid  insight  and  fine  aptitude, 

Particular  worth  and  general  missionariness 
As  long  as  they  keep  quiet  by  the  fire.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 

m?  Y  -sion-g,-ry  (sion  as  shun),  s.  &  a.  [English 

mission;  -ary;  Fr .  missionaire.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  sent  upon  a  religious 
mission  ;  one  who  is  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

“His  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary:  his 
enemies  that  he  had  been  a  buccaneer.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  religious  missions 
or  missionaries. 

missionary-religions,  s.  pi.  A  term  employed 
by  Prof.  Max  Muller,  to  distinguish  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity,  from  Judaism, 
Brahmanism,  and  Zoroastrianism,  which  he  called 
non-missionary. 

“By  missionary-religions  I  meant  those  in  which  the 
spreading  of  the  truth  and  the  conversion  of  unbelievers 
are  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred  duty  by  the  founder  or 
his  immediate  successors.” — Max  Muller:  Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop,  iv.  318. 

mis  -sion-ate  (sion  as  shun),  v.  i.  [Eng.  mis¬ 
sion;  -ate.]  To  act  or  go  on  a  mission. 

mis'-si&n-er  (sion  as  shun),  s.  [Eng.  mission; 
•er.J  One  who  is  sent  on  a  mission;  a  missionary. 

“This  extraordinary  conduct  was  due,  as  the  priests 
allege,  to  the  action  of  certain  German  missioners.” — 
Echo,  Jan.  6,  1882. 

miss-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  miss  (l),s. ;  -ts/t.]  Like  a 
miss ;  prim,  affected,  lackadaisical. 


ijtfil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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mlss'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  missish;  -ness.]  The 
airs  or  affectation  of  a  young  miss ;  primness,  af¬ 
fectation. 

“  I  have  lost  him  by  my  own  want  of  decision— my  own 
missishness  rather,  in  liking  to  have  lovers,  in  order  to 
tease  them.” — T.  Hook:  All  in  the  Wrong,  ch.  ii. 

MIss-Is-sIpp  -I,  s.  LAm.  Indian=the  Father  of 
Waters;  named  from  the  Mississippi  river.]  One 
of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Bayou 
State.”  Bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana; 
N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Alabama,  and  S.  by  Louis¬ 
iana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  46,810  square 
miles.  It  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about  1540, 
when  De  Soto,  with  1,000  followers,  crossed  the  State 
on  an  exploring  expedition  from  Florida.  The  set¬ 
tlement  at  Fort  Rosalie  (now  Natchez)  in  1716,  by 
some  Frenchmen  under  Bienville,  was  the  first  per¬ 
manent  colony.  Mississippi  Territory  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1798,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  10, 
1817.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  producing  much  pasture, 
corn,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sweet  potatoes.  Great 
quantities  of  strawberries,  melons  and  vegetables 
are  cultivated  for  Northern  markets.  Peaches, 
figs,  oranges,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes  are  raised 
in  abundance.  Principal  cities,  Vicksburg,  the 
metropolis;  Meridian,  Natchez,  and  Jackson,  the 
capital. 

Mississippi-alligator,  s. 

Zodlogy:  Alliaator  Indus,  sometimes  called  the 
Pike-headed  Alligator.  Length,  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  feet;  deep  greenish-brown  above,  yellow 
below,  with  the  sides  more  or  less  striped.  Fish 
forms  their  staple  food,  but  it  is  said  that  they 
sometimes  attack  large  quadrupeds,  and  even 
human  beings. 

*mls-slt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sit  (q.  v.).] 
To  sit  ill  upon ;  to  misbecome. 

mlss'-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  missus,  pa.  par. 
of  mitto=to  send.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sent  or  proceeding  from  an  authoritative 
source. 

2.  Fitted  or  intended  to  be  thrown,  hurled,  or 
projected;  missile. 

“  Atrides  first  discharg’d  the  missive  spear.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  299. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  That  which  is  sent  or  dispatched;  an  announce¬ 
ment  or  injunction  sent  by  a  messenger ;  a  message, 
a  letter. 

*2.  A  person  sent ;  a  messenger. 

“While  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives 
from  the  king,  who  all-hail’d  me  Thane  of  Cawdor.”— 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  letter  interchanged  between 
parties,  in  which  the  one  party  offers  to  buy  or  sell, 
or  enter  into  any  contract,  on  certain  conditions,  and 
the  other  party  accepts  the  offer  completing  the 
contract. 

*miss-maze,  s.  [Mizmaze.] 

mls-sound',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sound 
(q.  v.).J  To  sound  or  pronounce  wrongly  or  amiss. 

MIss-ou'-rl,  s.  [Am.  Indian=muddy  water;  named 
from  the  Missouri  river.]  One  of  the  States  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  bounded  W.  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  N.  by  Iowa,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
divides  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  S.  by  Arkansas.  Area,  69,415  square  miles. 
Missouri  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
France  in  1803,  and  when  the  State  of  Louisiana 
was  formed,  in  1812,  the  remainder  of  the  Territory 
was  named  Missouri,  from  which  the  State  of  Miss¬ 
ouri  was  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
June  26,  1821.  Most  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  is 
the  staple  growth.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  salt 
are  mined.  Principal  cities,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Springfield,  and  Jefferson  City,  the 
capital. 

Missouri  Compromise,  s. 

Hist.:  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  Act  of  the 
American  Congress,  passed  in  1820,  and  intended  to 
reconcile  the  Pro-  and  Anti-slavery  parties.  By  this 
Act  it  was  determined  that  Missouri  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slaveholding  state, 
but  that  slavery  should  never  be  established  in  any 
state,  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  lying  north  of 
latitude  36°  30'. 

Missouri-rattlesnake,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Crotalus  contluentus  (Say).  A  slender 
snake,  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  It  is  found 
from  California  to  Utah,  but  the  Yellowstone  is  its 
favorite  locality. 

mls-soy",  s.  [Massoy.] 

mis-speak',  *mis-speake,  *mis-peak,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  speak  (q.  v.).] 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  wrongly  or  amiss ;  to  err  in  speaking. 

“It  is  not  so;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard.”. 

Shakesp,:  King  John,  iii.  L 

2.  To  speak  ill  of  anybody. 

“  Who  but  misspeaks  of  Thee,  he  spets  at  Heaven.” 

Sylvester ;  The  Decay,  606. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  or  utter  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

“A  mother  which  delights  to  heare 

Her  early  child  misspeake  half  utter’d  words.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  177. 

2.  To  speak  amiss. 

*mls-spee<jh',  *mis-peche,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  speech  (q.  v.).]  Speaking  wrongly  or  amiss. 

“And  otherwise  of  no  mispeche 
My  conscience  for  to  seche.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

mis-spell',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  spell,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  spell  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

mls-spell-Ing,  s.  [Misspell.]  A  wrong  spell¬ 
ing  of  a  word. 

mls-spend  ,  Imis-pend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  spend  (q.  v.).]  To  spend  ill ;  to  waste  ;  to  con¬ 
sume  to  no  purpose ;  to  spend  uselessly  or  waste- 
fully. 

“  The  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  mispe.id:  itself.” 

'.  Philips:  Cicler. 

mis-spend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misspend ;  -er.]  One 
who  misspends  or  wastes  prodigally  or  improvi- 
dently. 

*mls-spense',  *mls-spenge',  *mls-penge',  s. 
[Misspend.]  A  misspending ;  a  spending  uselessly ; 
waste. 

“  The  mispence  of  money,  and  that  which  farre  tran¬ 
scends  all  treasures,  of  pretiouspeerelessetime.” — Prynne: 
i  Histrio-Mastrix,  ii. 

mls-spent',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Misspend.] 
*mIs-spoke',  *mls-spdk'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mis¬ 
speak.] 

mis-state',  v.  t,  [Prefix  mis-,  and  English  state 
(q. v.).]  To  state  wrongly  or  incorrectly;  to  mis¬ 
represent. 

mis-state  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  state¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  incorrect  statement;  an 
incorrect  representation  of  the  facts;  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

mls-stay',  v.  i.  [Eng.  miss,v.,  and  stay,  s.  (q.v.)] 
Naut. :  To  miss  stays  ;  to  fail  of  going  about  from 
one  tack  to  another  when  tacking,  but  not  used  of 
wearing.  [Stay,  s.] 
mls-stayed  ,  a.  [Eng.  misstay;  -ed.J 
Naut. :  Having  missed  stays, 
mis-step',  *mis-steppe,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
step  (q.  v.).]  To  step,  to  move,  to  go  wrongly  or 
astray. 

mis-step  ,  s.  [Misstep,  v.]  A  wrong  or  false 
step. 

*mls  suc-geed',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  suc¬ 
ceed  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  out  ill. 

“By  the  missucceeding  of  matters.” — Fuller:  Worthies, 
ii.  7. 

*mls-suc-gess',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  success 
(q.v.).]  Ill-success. 

*mis-sug-ges'-tion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  suggestion  (q.  v.) .  J  A  wrong  or  evil  suggestion. 

*mls-suit',u.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  suit,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  suit  ill. 

“Missuiting  a  great  man  most.” 

Mrs.  Browning :  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy. 

mls-sum-ma’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  ana  English 
summation  (q.  v.).]  A  wrong  summation. 

“A  missumation  in  a  fitted  account.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy , 
ch.  ii. 

*mls'-sure  (sure  as  shur),s.  [Latin  missurus 
fut.  par.  of  mitto— to  send.]  A  mission. 

“The  missure  I  send  you.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  110. 
*mls-sway',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  sway 
(q.v.).]  To  misrule. 

“  Through  misswaying  it  seem’d  to  decline.” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  60. 

mls-s°  Tear',  v.  '  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  sivear 
(q-  v.).]  To  swear  falsely;  to  forswear  one’s  self. 

*mls'-sw'drn,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Missweak.] 
*mls’-sy,  a.  [English  miss  (1)  s. ;  -y.]  Missish, 
affected,  sentimental. 

“  The  common  namby-pamby  little  missy  phrase.” — Miss 
Edgeworth:  Helen,  ch.  xxviii. 

mist,  *myist,  *myst,  *myste,  s.  [A.  S.  mist- 
gloom,  darkness ;  cogn.  with.  Icel.  misfr=mist ;  Sw. 
mist— foggy  weather;  Dut.  mist= fog;  Ger.  mist— 
dung.] 


1.  Lit.:  Visible  watery  vapor  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the 
fall  of  rain  or  water  in  almost  imperceptible  fine 
drops. 

“  The  mist  and  the  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up 
from  a  boundless  ocean.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

V  A  dense  mist  is  called  a  fog  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  dims,  obscures,  or  dark¬ 
ens. 

“All  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  68. 

mist-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Conoclinium,  a  genus  of  Composites.  One 
species,  Conoclinium  coslestinum,  is  a  weed  with 
fragrant  blue  or  purple  flowers,  growing  in  the 
United  States. 

mist,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mist,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cover  as  with  mist;  to  cloud,  to 
dim. 

“  Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 

Why  then  she  lives.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  misty ;  to  drizzle. 

mls-tak'-u-ble,  mls-take -a-ble,  a.  [English 

mistak(e) ;  - able .]  Capable  of  being  mistaken ;  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  mistaken ;  liable  to  misconception. 

“  They  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less  mistcikeable  num¬ 
bers.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

mis  take',  v.  t.  &  i.  [IceL  mistaka  =  to  take  by 
mistake.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  take  away  wrongly  or  improperly. 

“Mistake  them  away, 

And  ask  a  fee  for  coming.”  Donne:  Satires,  ▼. 

*2.  To  take  in  error. 

“  But  your  true  trick,  rascal,  must  be,  to  be  ever  busy, 
and  mistake  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  in  haste,  before 
they  be  half  drunk  off.” — Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair , 
iii.  2. 

3.  To  take  or  understand  wrongly ;  to  conceive  or 
understand  erroneously  ;  to  misapprehend,  to  mis¬ 
understand  ;  to  misconceive. 

“  My  father’s  purposes  have  been  mistook .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IF.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  take  one  person  or  thing  for  another;  to 
imagine  erroneously  one  person  or  thing  to  be 
another. 

“Men  .  .  .  are  apt  to  mistake  a  want  of  vigor  in 
their  imaginations  for  a  delicacy  in  their  judgments.” — 
Young:  On  Lyric  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  mistake  in  judgment;  to  misjudge, 
to  be  in  error ;  to  be  under  a  misapprehension. 

*2.  To  transgress  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

“  Ye  that  ayenst  your  love  mistaketh.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

mls-take  ,  s.  [Mistake,  v.] 

1.  An  error  of  judgment  or  opinion  ;  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  ;  a  misapprehension,  a  misunderstanding,  a 
blunder. 

“Rectify  the  mistakes  of  historians.” — Ray:  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  fault,  an  error,  a  blunder ;  a  wrong  act  done 
unintentionally. 

“A  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and  respectable,  led  him 
to  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  whole  life.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

IF  No  mistake :  Beyond  all  doubt  or  question ;  un¬ 
questionably,  certainly,  without  fail. 

mls-tak'-en,  a.  [Mistake,  u.] 

1.  Erroneous,  incorrect. 

“The  fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  sense.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Laboring  under  a  mistake  or  misconception; 
wrong. 

“  She,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

IT  To  he  mistaken : 

1.  To  be  misunderstood,  misconceived,  or  mis¬ 
judged. 

2.  To  be  in  error ;  to  make  a  mistake  ;  to  be  under 
a  misapprehension. 

“  You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  F.,  ii.  4. 

mls-tak -en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mistaken ;  -ly.]  By 
mistake;  mistakingly. 

mls-tak -er,  s.  [Eng.  mistak(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  a  mistake ;  one  who  misunderstands. 

“The  well-meaning  ignorance  of  some  mistakers.”— 
Bp.  Hall:  Apol.  Advt.  to  the  Reader. 

mls-tak-Ing,  s.  [Mistake,  u.]  A  mistake,  an 
error,  a  blunder. 

“  Now,  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father  ; 

Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  6. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rCile,  full;  try^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e:  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mistrust 


mistakingly 
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mls-tak'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mistaking;  -ly.] 
By  mistake  ;  mistakenly,  erroneously. 

mis-taught  (aught  as  at),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mis- 
TEACH.J 

mis-teagh',  *mis-teche,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
English  teach  (q.  v.).]  To  teach  wrongly ;  to  give 
wrong  instruction  to. 

“More  shame  for  those  who  have  mistaught  them.” — 
Milton:  Animad.  on  Remonstrant’ s  Defence. 

mls-tell’,  v.t.  Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tell  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  tell  wrongly  or  incorrectly  ;  to  misreport. 

2.  To  miscount. 

“Their  prayers  are  by  the  dozen,  when  if  they  mistell 
one,  they  thinke  all  the  rest  lost.” — Breton:  Strange  News, 

fp.  5. 

mls-tem  per,  v.  t.  Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  temper, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  disorder,  to  disturb,  to  disease. 

“Nor  husband’s  weale  nor  children’s  woe  mistempered  my 
head.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

mls-tem-pered,  a.  [Mistemper,  v.] 

1.  Disordered,  diseased,  irritated,  ill-tempered. 

“This inundation  of  mistemper’ d  humor 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  1. 

2.  Badly  tempered  ;  tempered  to  a  bad  purpose  or 

end. 

“Throw  your  mistempered  weapons  to  the  ground.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

mis -ter  (l),s.  [The  same  word  as  master  (q.  v.).] 
Master,  sir ;  the  common  form  of  address  to  an 
adult  male.  It  is  now  always  abbreviated  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  form  Mr. 

♦mls-ter  (2),  ♦mis-tere, s.  [O.  Fr. mastier  (Fr. 
metier),  from  Lat.  minister ium— a  service  ;  minister 
=a  servant.  Mister  and  ministry  are  thus  doub¬ 
lets.]  [Minister.] 

1.  A  trade,  an  art,  an  occupation,  an  employment. 

“In  youth  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistere, 

He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpenters.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  615. 

2.  Manner,  kind,  sort. 

“The  redcross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 

To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay’d.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  23. 

mls'-ter  (3),  s.  [Etym.,  doubtful.]  Need,  neces¬ 
sity.  (Scotch.) 

♦mls'-ter,  *mis-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mister  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  occasion  loss  to. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  need,  to  be  necessary,  to  boot. 

“As  for  my  name  it  mistreth  not  to  tell.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  6L 

mls-term',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  term 
(q.  v.).]  To  term  or  designate  erroneously ;  to  mis¬ 
call,  to  misname. 

“World’s  exile  is  death:  then  banished 
Is  death  mistermed.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

♦mis'-ter-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  mister  (1) ,*  -ship.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  a  mister  (q.  v.).  {Shakesp.: 
Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4.) 

mis'-ter-y,  *mys-ter-y,  *mys-ter-ie,  s.  [Lat. 
ministerium .]  A  trade,  an  occupation,  a  business. 
[Mister  (2),  s.] 

“That  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

mist-ful,  a.  [Eng.  mist;  -ful(l) .]  Clouded  or 
dimmed  with  tears,  as  with  mist. 

“Here  they  are  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistful  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

*mls-thlnk',  *mis -thinke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  think  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  think  wrongly. 

“Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe,*' 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love, 

B.  Trans.:  To  misjudge,  to  think  ill  of. 

“How  will  the  country  for  these  woful  chances, 
Misthink  the  king  and  not  be  satisfied !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

♦mls-thought'  (ought  as  at),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Misthink.] 

♦mis-thought'  (ought  as  at),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.  v.)]  _  Wrong  thoughts  or  ideas* 
an  erroneous  notion  ;  mistake. 

“  Through  error  and  misthought.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  58. 

mls-thrlve’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  thrive 
(q.  v.).]  Not  to  thrive ;  to  fare  or  succeed  ill. 

mls-thrdW,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  throw,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  throw  or  cast  wrongly. 

“  Hast  thou  thyn  eie  ought  misthrowe  9  ” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  L 

mis'-tl-co,  s.  [Turk,  mistigo.  (. lAttri .)] 

Naut. :  A  small  Mediterranean  vessel,  between  a 
zebeca  and  a  felucca. 


♦mistide’,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  mistldan. ] 

1.  To  betide  ill  or  amiss ;  to  turn  out  ill  or 
unfortunately. 

2.  To  fare  ill,  to  be  unfortunate. 

“Atte  laste  he  shal  mishappe  and  mistide.” — Chaucer: 
Tale  of  Melibeus. 

♦mist  -1-head,  *mist-i-heed,  s.  [Eng.  misty; 
•head.]  The  state  of  being  misty  ;  mistiness. 

“  What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  mistiheedt” 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

mlst'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  misty;  -ly.]  In  a  misty 
manner;  dimly,  darkly,  obscurely. 

mis-tlme',  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  mistlman .] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  turnout  ill,  to  happen  amiss;  to 
mistide. 

B.  Trans. :  To  time  wrongly ;  not  to  adapt  or 
adjust  the  time  to. 

mis  timed',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  timed 
(q.  v.)]  Out  of  time  or  place;  inappropriate;  not 
suited  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  as,  a  mistimed 
boast. 


mlst'-I-ness,  s.  [English  misty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  misty  ;  darkness,  dimness, 
obscurity. 

“The  very  mistiness  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  own 
words.”— London  Standard. 

♦mist -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  mixtio—a  mixing,  a 
mixture,  from  mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  mixeo— to  mix.] 
A  mixture,  a  mixing,  a  blending  together. 

“  Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting  from 
their  mistion,  produce  color.” — Boyle;  On  Colors. 

mls-tl’-tle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  title,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  call  or  designate  by  the  wrong  title  or 
name. 

•‘That  man’s  mistitled  sorrow’s  heir.” 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax ;  Tour,  i.  21. 
mls'-tle  (tie  as  §1),  s.  [Mistletoe.]  Mistletoe. 


“If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mistle  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

ml§  -tle  (tie  as  el),  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  mist, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  mist,  to  mizzle,  to  drizzle.  [Misle, 
Mizzle.] 

♦mist  -less,  a.  [Eng.  mist,  and  less.]  Free  from 
mist. 

“  Mistless  as  noon,  and  fresh  as  morning." — Miss  Bronte: 
Villette,  ch.  xiv. 

mis  -tie-toe  (tie  as  el),  s.  [A.  S.  misteltdn; 
Icel.  misteltein;  Dut.  mistelboom ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Ger. 
mistel,  from  Ger.  wusf=manure,  dirt,  mist,  fog;  the 
element  toe  is  believed  by  Skeat  to  be  A.  S.  tan=  a 
twig.]  .  , 

Bot. :  Viscum  album,  a  plant  parasitic  on  the 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  on  the  thorn,  the  oak, 
the  poplar,  the  lime,  the  ash,  &c.  It  sometimes 
kills  the  branch  or  even  the  tree  on  which  it  is  a 
parasite.  It  occurs  as  a  yellow-green  glabrous 
pendent  bush,  one  to  four  feet  long,  with  the  fibers 
of  the  roots  insinuated  into  the  wood  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  preys  ;  its  branches  dichotomous,  knotted ; 
its  leaves,  one  to  three,  glabrous ;  its  flowers  in 
threes,  inconspicuous,  green  ;  its  berries  globose  or 
ovoid,  yellow,  viscid.  Found  in  the  United  States, 
also  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  mistletoe  differs  from  that  found  in  Europe 
in  the  fact  chat  it  has  much  broader  leaves.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Phoradendron  flavescens.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  mistletoe  was  believed  to  be  of  use 
in  epilepsy,  a  view  since  abandoned.  Bird-lime 
(q.v.)  is  made  from  the  berries.  It  was  deemed 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  and  still  finds  a  large  market 
in  this  country  and  England  when  preparation  is 
being  made  for  Christmas  festivities  and  sports  (TT). 

IT  Kissing  under  the  mistletoe:  _ 

Scandinavian  Mythol. :  The  wicked  spirit,  Loki, 
hated  Balder,  the  favorite  of  the  gods,  and,  making 
an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  gave  it  to  Hader,  the  god  of 
darkness  and  himself  blind,  to  test.  He  shot  the 
arrow  and  killed  Balder.  He  was  restored  to  life, 
and  the  mistletoe  given  to  the  goddess  of  love  to 
keep,  every  one  passing  under  it  receiving  a  kiss  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  love,  and  not  of 
death.  {Brewer.) 


ml  St '-like,  a,.  [English  mist,  and  like.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  mist,  like  a  mist. 

“The  breath  of  heart-sick  groans 
Mistlike  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
mls-told',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mistell.] 
mls-toqk',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Mistake,  v.] 
mls-tra-dl'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tra¬ 
dition  (q.  v.).]  Wrong  tradition. 


mls-train’  *mys-trayn,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  train,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  train  wrongly  or  badly. 

mls  -tral,  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  for  mastral,  from  mastre 
=a  master.]  A  violent  cold  northwest  wind  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  France, 
destroying  fruit,  blossoms,  crops,  &c.  It  blows 
most  fiercely  in  the  autumn,  winter  and  early 
spring. 


mls-trans-late’,  *misse-trans-late,v.  t.  [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.  translate  (q.v.).]  To  translate,  to 
misrender. 

“Eusebius  by  them  mistranslated.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  aj 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  §  25. 

mis-trans-la-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
translation  (q.  v.).]  A  false  or  incorrect  transla¬ 
tion  ;  a  misrendering. 

♦mis-trans-p'drt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
transported  (q.  v.).]  Carried  or  borne  away  from 
one’s  self  wrongly ;  misled  by  passion  or  strong 
feeling. 

mls-tread'-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tread¬ 
ing  (q.  v.).]  _A  wrong  or  false  step,  a  sin,  a  fault,  a 
misgoing ;  misbehavior.  ■ 

“  F or  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 

To  punish  my  mistreadings.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 

mls-treat’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  treat 
(q.  v.).]  To  treat  wrongly  or  ill ;  to  ill-treat,  to 
mal  treat. 

mls-treat'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  treat¬ 
ment  (q.  v.).]  Wrong,  improper,  or  unkind  treat¬ 
ment;  ill-treatment. 

mis  -tress,  *mais-tress,  *mais-tresse,  s.  [Old 

Fr.  maistresse ;  Fr.  maitresse,  from  maistre :  Fr. 
maltre= a  master ;  Lat.  magister;  Sp.  &  Ital.  maes¬ 
tro;  Port,  mestre.]  [Master,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  woman  who  governs ;  a  woman  who  has 
power,  authority, or  command ;  the  female  head  of 
an  establishment,  as  a  school,  a  family,  &c.  The 
correlative  of  servant  or  subject. 

“The  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii.  526. 

2.  A  female  owner. 


“I’ll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress’  sake.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

3.  A  woman  skilled  in  anything. 

4.  A  woman  courted  and  beloved;  a  sweetheart; 
a  woman  who  has  command  over  one’s  heart. 

“My  mistress’  brows  are  raven  black.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  127. 

5.  A  concubine ;  a  woman  who  fills  the  place  but 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  wife. 

6.  A  title  of  address  applied  to  a  married  lady, 
nearly  equivalent  to  madam.  Formerly  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  married  or  unmarried  women  indiscrimin¬ 
ately.  It  is  now  written  in  the  abbreviated  form 
Mrs.  (pronounced  mis'is). 

‘‘Mistress,  ’tis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eng.  Law :  The  proper  style  of  the  wife  of  at 
esquire  or  of  a  gentleman.  (  Wharton.) 

2.  Bowls :  The  small  ball  used  iu  the  English  game 
of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack. 

“So,  so,  rub  on  and  kiss  the  mistress.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

If  To  be  her  own  mistress:  To  be  free  from  all  re¬ 
straint. 


♦mistress-piece,  s.  A  chief  performance  of  a 
woman.  Formed  on  analogy  of  master-piece  (q.  v.), 
mistress-ship,  s. 

1.  The  position  of  a  mistress ;  rule  or  dominion. 
“If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  mistress-ship  over  the 
rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen  over  them.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Resolutions  for  Religion. 

*2.  A  style  of  address  to  ladies ;  ladyship, 
♦mls’-tress,  v.  i.  [Mistress,  s.]  To  wait  or  afc 
tend  upon  a  mistress ;  to  court. 

“Thy  idleness;  which  yet  thou  canst  not  fly 
By  dressing,  mistressing,  and  compliment.” 

Herbert:  Church  Porch. 

♦mls'-tress-ly,  a.  [Eng.  mistress;  -ly.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  mistress  of  a  household. 


“Will  he  take  from  me  the  mistressly  management?”— 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  298. 

mls  trl’-al,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  trial 
(q.  v.).] 

Law :  A  trial  which  from  some  defect  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  or  the  triers  is  erroneous  or  abortive ;  a  false 
trial. 


♦mls-trlsf,  v.  t.  [Mistrust,  v.] 

♦mis-trow  -Ing,  fmis-trow-yng,  s.  [Prof,  mis-, 
and  Eng.  trowing  (q.  v.).]  Mistrusting,  distrust. 

mls-trust’,  s.  [Pret.  mis-,  and  English  trust,  s, 
(q.  v.)]  Distrust,  suspicion,  want  of  confidence  or 
trust. 

“Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 
mls-trust',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  trust,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  feel  distrust,  suspicion,  or  doubt  re¬ 
garding  ;  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  to  distrust. 

“I  am  ever  ready  to  mistrust  a  promising  title.” — Gold, 
smith:  Bee,  No  4. 


fadil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion. 


(jell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


mistruster 
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mite 


mls-trust'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mistrust:  -er.]  One  who 
mistrusts  or  distrusts. 

mls-trust  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  mistrust ;  -ful  (2).]  Full 
of  doubt,  suspicion,  or  mistrust;  diffident,  suspi¬ 
cious,  doubtful. 

“He,  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms,  .  .  . 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  126. 

mis-trust-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mistrustful’,  - ly .] 
In  a  distrustful,  doubting,  or  suspicious  manner ; 
with  mistrust. 

“ Mistrustfully  he  trusteth,  and  he  dreadingly  did  dare.” 
Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

mls-trust'-ful-ness,  *mis-trust-ful-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  mistrustf  ul ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mistrustful ;  doubt,  suspicion,  mistrust. 

“  A  punishemente  for  thy  mistrustfulnesse  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  declared.” — Udall:  Luke  i. 

*mls-trust'-lng,  a.  [Eng.  mistrust ;  -mg.]  Mis¬ 
trustful,  suspicious. 

mis-trust-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng. mistrusting ;  -ly.] 
In  a  doubting  or  mistrustful  manner;  mistrustfully, 
suspiciously. 

mls-trust'-less,  a.  [Eng .mistrust;  -less.]  Free 
from  mistrust,  suspicion,  or  doubt ;  unsuspicious, 
unsuspecting,  trustful. 

mis-tr^st',  v.  t.  [Tret,  mis-,  and  English  tryst 
(q.  y.) .]  To  disappoint  by  breaking  an  engagement ; 
to  deceive,  to  use  ill. 

mis-tune  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tune,  v. 

(q.  y.)] 

1.  Lit.:  T©  tune  wrongly  or  incorrectly;  to  put, 
play,  or  sing  out  of  tune. 

“Hymn  mistuned  and  muttered  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare.” 

(Scoff:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  28. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disorder ;  to  put  out  of  order. 

“From  the  body,  by  long  ails  mistuned, 

These  evils  sprung.” 

Armstrong :  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

mls-tur'-a  (pbmis-tur'-se),s.  [Lat.] 

Pharm.:  A  mixture.  There  are  a  Mistura  am- 
moniaci,  a  Mistura  camphorce,  and  about  ten  others 
in  the  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

mis-turn',  *mis-tourne,  *mys-turne  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  turn,  v.  (q.  v.)  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  wrongly ;  to  prevent,  to  upset. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  or  go  wrong ;  to  be  prevented, 
mls-tu'-tor,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tutor 

(q.  v.).]  To  teach  or  instruct  amiss. 

“ Mistutored  youths,  who  ne’er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  Wisdom’s  door. 

Edwards ;  Sonnet  28. 

mist  -y  (1),  a.  [A.  S.  mistig,  from  wwsf=gloom.] 

1.  Lit. :  Covered,  obscured,  or  hidden  with  mist; 
characterized  or  accompanied  by  mist ;  overspread 
with  mist. 

“  The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain’s  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight.”  Thomson:  Summer,  64. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscure,  clouded;  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  as,  a  misty  writer. 

IT  In  the  figurative  use  of  this  word  there  is  no 
doubt  a  confusion  with  misty  (2). 

mlst'-y  (2),  *myst'-y,  a.  [Latin  mysticus= 
mystic  (q.  v.).j  Mystic,  dark. 

mls-un-der-stand',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
understand  (q.  v.).]  Not  to  understand;  to  mis¬ 
conceive,  to  mistake,  to  misjudge,  to  misinterpret. 

“There is  oue  part,  however,  of  these  papers,  in  which 
I  conceive  I  have  been  misunderstood.” — Observer,  No.  152. 

mls-un-der-stand  -er,  s.  [Eng.  misunderstand ; 

• er .]  One  who  misunderstands. 

“But  divers  and  many  texts  as  farre  semed  unto  the 
misunderstanders  to  speake  against  purgatory.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  324. 

mls-un-der-stand-Ihg,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
understanding  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  misconception,  a  misapprehension ;  a  mis¬ 
take  of  the  meaning  or  intent. 

“  Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  ‘of  a  word  has  scat¬ 
tered  and  destroyed  those  who  have  been  in  possession  of 
victory.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  A  falling  out,  a  disagreement,  a  difference ;  as, 
a  misunderstanding  among  friends. 

mis-un-der-stood',  pret.  &  pa. par.  [Misunder¬ 
stand.] 

mis-u-ra'-to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music  :  In  measured  or  strict  time, 
ml  s-u§  -age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
usage  (q.  v.).] 

1-  Bad  or  improper  use ;  bad  conduct. 

“  The  fame  of  their  misusage  so  prevented  them,  that 
the  people  of  that  place  also,  offended  thereby,  would 
bring  in  no  wares.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  2L 

2.  Ill-treatment,  ill-usage. 


*mIs-U§’-un§e,  s.  [Eng.  misus(e);  -ance.]  Mis¬ 
usage,  misuse. 

“He  had  chafed  at  their  misusance.” — Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  202. 

mis-u§e’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  use,  v. 

(q.  vA] 

1.  To  use  or  treat  improperly ;  to  apply  to  a  bad 
or  wrong  use. 

“  He  fell  from  good,  misusing  his  free  will.” 

Byrom:  Life  and  Death. 

2.  To  ill-treat,  to  maltreat,  to  abuse. 

He  that  did  wear  this  head  was  one 
That  pilgrims  did  misuse.” 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

mis-use",  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  use,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Improper  use;  misapplication;  employment 
for  a  bad  or  improper  purpose ;  abuse. 

“How  much  names  taken  for  things  are  apt  to  mislead 
the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  abundantly  discover ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in 
words  little  suspected  for  any  such  misuse.” — Locke:  Of 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x.,  §  15. 

*2.  Ill-treatment,  cruel  treatment,  abuse. 

“  Upon  whose  dead  corpses  there  was  such  misuse  ... 

By  those  Welsh  women  done,  as  may  not  be 
(Without  much  shame)  retold  or  spoken  of.” 

Shakesp.  •  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

*mls-u§e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  misuse;  -ment.]  Mis¬ 
use,  misusage. 

“And  Darius  coulde  not  bee  otherwise  persuaded  but  w  -  - 3V" 

that  shee  was  slayn, because  she  would  not  consent  to  her  ^  Wrought  (q.  V.).]  Badly  wrought,  made,  Ol 
misusement.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  f o.  82. 


mis-u§’-er,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  user  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  misuses. 

2.  Law:  Abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit  which 
works  a  forfeiture  of  it. 

“An  office  either  public  or  private  maybe  perfected  by 
misuser  or  abuse,  as  if  a  judge  takes  a  bribe,  or  a  park- 
keeper  kills  deer  without  authority.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

mis-val'-ue,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  value  wrongly  or  insufficiently;  to 
underrate ;  to  estimate  at  too  low  a  value. 

‘  But,  for  I  am  so  yong,  I  dread  my  warke 
Vol  be  misvalued  both  of  old  and  yong.” 

Browne:  Young  Willie  and  Old  Wernoek. 

mls-vough',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  vouch 
(q.  v.).]  To  vouch  or  allege  falsely. 

“And  that  very  text  or  saying  of  Mutianus,  which 
was  the  original  of  this  opinion  is  misvouched.” — Bacon: 
True  Greatness  of  Britain. 

*mis-wan-der,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
wander  (q.  v.) .]  To  wander  or  stray  from  the  way ; 
to  go  astray. 

“The  miswandrynge  errour,  misleaeth  him  into  false 
goodes.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

*mis-way',  *mis-waie,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
way  (q.  v.).j  A  wrong  way. 


mis-w5r -ship,  v,  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  war* 
ship,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  worship  wrongly,  falsely,  or 
corruptly. 

“There  have  not  wanted  nations  (and  those  not  of  the 
savagest)  which  have  misworshiped  it  [the  heaven]  for 
their  God.” — Bishop  Hall:  The  Soul’s  Farewell  to  Earth, 
§3- 

mis-wor'-shlp-er,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  tcor- 
shiper  (q.  v.).]  One  who  misworships;  one  who 
worships  false  gods. 

“  God  is  made  our  idol,  and  we  the  misworshipers  of 
him.” — Bishop  Hall:  Sermon  at  Whitehall,  Whitsunday, 
1640. 

*mls-wreneh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English 
wrench,  v.  ( q.v.)]  To  wrench,  twist,  or  turn  out 
of  the  right  line  or  course. 

‘  ‘  The  wardes  of  the  church  keie 
Through  mishandling  ben  miswreint.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  V. 

mls-wrlte',  *mysse-write,  v.  t.  [Prefix  mis-, 
and  Eng.  write  (q.  v.).]  To  write  or  set  down  in¬ 
correctly  or  improperly. 

“He  did  miswrite  some  number  of  years.” — Raleigh: 
Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii.,  §  6. 

tmls-wrlt’-lng,  s.  [Miswrite.]  A  mistake  in 
writing ;  a  clerical  error. 

“The  text  of  the  Chronicle  has  three  years,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  this  must  be  a  miswriting  for  thirteen.” 
— E.  A.  Freeman:  Old  English  Hist.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  93.  (Note.) 

mis-wrought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 

ng._  ivrou  ’  " 

fashioned. 

ml'-§y, 

earth.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Copiapite  and  Jarositi 
(q.  v.). 


[Ger.  misy,  from  Gr.  misy=vitrioli< 


mls-yoke',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  yoke,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  yoke  or  join  improperly. 

“By  misyoking  with  a  diversity  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
religion.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

*mis-zear-0us,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  zealous 
(q.  v.).]  Actuated  by  false  or  mistaken  zeal. 

“  Go  on  now,  ye  miszealous  spirits.” — Bp.  Hall:  Noah’: 

Dove. 

*mit-aine,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mitten,  a  glove. 

*mit$he,  s.  [Fr.  miche.]  A  loaf  of  fine  bread ;  t 

manchet. 

“  He  that  hath  mitches  tweine.” — Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
mitgh’-ell,  s.  [Prob.  from  some  proper  name.] 

Build. :  A  piece  of  hewn  Purbeck  stone,  from  fif 
teen  to  twenty -four  inches  square,  used  in  building. 

mlt-ghel'-la,  s.  [Named  after  John  Mitchell,  an 
Irishman,  who  wrote  on  Virginian  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceee,  family  Guettardi- 
dse.  It  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  four- 
,,  ,  ,  ..  ...  ..  lobed  limb  and  a  four-lobed  ovary,  and  succulent 

‘  Who  so  seeketh  sothe  by  a  deepe  thought  and  coueit-  f  ruit  with  four  or  eight  stones.  Mitchella  repens  is 
eth  to  been  decerned,  by  no  miswaies.’  -Chaucer:  Boecius,  the  plant  most  extensively  spread  in  North  America, 

covering  the  surface  from  lat.  28°  to  lat.  69°  N. 

mite  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  mite ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger, 
mite= a  mite;  O.  H.  Ger.  miza— a  mite,  a  midge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  or  2. 

2.  The  name  is  improperly  given  to  Dust-lice  of 
*mis-ween',  v.  1.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  ween  the  insect  genus  Psocus  (q.  v.). 

(q.  v.).]  To  mistrust,  to  misjudge ;  to  be  mistaken ;  jj  ZoOlogy  • 


-Chaucer:  Boecius, 


*mis-wear',  v.  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  English  wear 
(q.  v.) .]  To  wear  badly  or  ill. 

“That  which  is  miswrought  will  miswear.”— Bacon: 
Judicial  Charge. 

mis-wed',  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  wed  (q.v.).] 
To  wed  wrongly  or  improperly. 


to  fall  into  error, 

“  Full  happie  man  (misweening  much)  was  hee, 

So  rich  a  spoile  within  his  power  to  see.” 

Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda. 


1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Acarus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plural: 


(1)  The  family  Acaridse  (q.  v.). 

.  r-n  c  a  t? _ , •  -i  ,  .  (2)  The  order  Acarina  (q.  v.).  The  abdomen,  in 

t  miSfi  English  wend  which  segments  are  indiscernible,  is  united  with 

(q.  V.).J  To  go  wrong ;  to  go  astray.  the  ceohalot borax.  so  as  to  form  a  sinvle  mass. 


“And  eche  in  his  complaints  tell  eth 
How  that  the  worlde  is  miswent.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

*rnls-went',pa.  par.  or  a.  [Miswend.] 

*mis-wgm'-an,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  woman 
(q.v.).]  A  bad,  wicked  woman. 

“  Fly  the  miswoman,  least  she  thee  deceiue.” 

Chaucer:  Remedy  of  Love. 

*mIs-Wont'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  wont ; 
-ing.]  Want  of  use,  habit,  or  custom ;  disuse. 

“For  these  feeble  beginnings  of  lukewarme  grace 
.  .  .  by  miswonting,  perish.” — Bishop  Hall:  Divine 
Meditation,  ch.  vii. 

*mis-word  ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  word  (q.v.).] 
A  cross,  wrong,  or  awkward  word. 

mis-wor’-shlp,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  worship, 
s-  (q.v.)]  Worship  of  a  wrong  object ;  false  wor¬ 
ship  ;  idolatry. 

“  In  respect  of  misworship,  he  was  the  son  of  the  first 
Jereboham,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.” — Bishop  Hall:  Con¬ 
tempt.!  Joash  with  Elisha  Dying. 


the  cephalothorax,  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass. 
Respiration  is  by  tracheae.  When  perfect,  mites 
have  eight  legs.  They  are  generally  very  small. 
Many  are  parasites  Upon  animals ;  some  occur  in 
old  cheese,  in  flour,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. 

“That  cheese  of  itself  breeds  mites  or  maggots,  I  deny.” 
— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

mite  (2),  *myte,  s.  [0.  Dut.  mijt,  mite,  myte—a 
small  coin;  from  the  same  root  as  minute,  a. 
(q-  v.)  ] 

1.  The  smallest  Coin ;  a  coin  formerly  current* 
and  equal  to  abou  t  one-third  of  a  farthing. 

“I’ll  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  (Gower.) 

2.  A  small  weight,  equal  to  about  the  twentieth  of 
a  grain. 

3.  Anything  very  small  or  minute;  a  very  small 
particle  or  quantity. 

“The  ants  thrust  iu  their  stings,  and  instil  into  them  a 
small  mite  of  their  stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same 
effect  as  oil  of  vitriol.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


mitella 
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mitrailleuse 


ml-tel  ;1§,,  s.  [Lat.=a  head-band,  a  kind  of  tur¬ 
ban  ;  dimin.  of  mitra.  Named  from  the  form  of  its 
capsule.]  [Miter.] 

Bot.:  lalse  Sanicle;  Bishop’s  Cap.  A  genus  of  ml’-ter  mi-tre  ftreasterl  *mv-tre  ,,  t 
Saxilragacese,  consisting  of  low,  slender  plants  nwSrJTo’i  ml  tr®  as  ter)>  my  tre*  v‘ 

wit  -a  ih«h  nr  oroomci,  Found  in  North  1.  Orel.  Lang. :  To  adorn  with  a  miter  ;  to  raise  to 


miter-wheel,  s.  One  of  two  bevel-wheels  of 

equal  diameter,  and  whose  working-faces  have  an 
equal  obliquity  to  their  axes,  usually  45°. 


with  whitish  or  greenish  flowers 
America 

niF-ter,  mi-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *mi-tere,  *my-ter,  wear a  miter, 
s.  [Fr.  mitre,  from  Lat.  mitra=  a  cap,  from  Gr.  2.  Carp.:  To  join  with  a  miter-joint. 
mitra= a  belt,  a  girdle,  a  head-band,  a  fillet,  a  tur¬ 
ban;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mitra.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


*2.  To  become  softened,  cooled,  assuaged,  or  less* 
ened. 

“As  his  years  increase,  his  fires  assuage, 

Allay  with  time,  and  mitigate  with  age.’’ 

Brookes :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  i. 

niit-I-ga -tion,  *mit-i-ga-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  miti- 


ml-tered,  mi  -tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.  [Eng. 

miter ;  -e<2.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  miter ; 


1.  A  form  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants  entitled  to  wear  a  miter ;  of  episcopal  rank 


of  Asia  Minor ;  a  head-band. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  In  this  opinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who  had 
HO  dislike  to  rochets  and  mitres.” — Macaulay:  Mist.  Eng., 

Ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  bishop. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  miter-joint  (q.  v.). 

2.  Religions : 

(1)  Jewish: •  The  divinely-appointed  head-dress  of 
the  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  had  on  it  a  golden  plate,  ora.  [Miter,  v.J 


From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church  !” — Cowper:  Task,  ii.  892. 

II.  Technically  : 

_  1.  Boolcbind. :  A  term  applied  to  fillet  ornamenta¬ 
tion  when  the  lines  unite  exactly  at  their  j  unction 
without  overrunning. 

2.  Carp.:  United  with  a  miter-joint. 

mitered-border,  s.  The  edging  around  the  slab- 
stone  of  a  hearth. 

ml'-ter-Ing,  ml-tre-Ing  (tre  as  ter),  pr.  par. 


a  position  or  rank  entitling  the  person  raised  to  gation,  from  Lat.  mitigationem,  accus.  of  mitigatio , 
-~:i —  from  mitigatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo— to  mitigate 

(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  mitigacion  {  Ital.  mitigazione.]  The 
act  of  mitigating,  abating,  relaxing,  or  moderat¬ 
ing;  abatement  or  diminution  of  anything  painful, 
harsh,  severe,  or  afflictive. 

“  These  share  man’s  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
mif-I-ga-tlve,  a.  &  8.  [O.  Fr.  mitigatif,  from 
Lat.  mitigativus,  from  mitigatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo 
=to  mitigate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mitigating,  alleviating,  or  abating;: 
lenitive. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  alleviates,  abates, 
or  moderates ;  a  lenitive. 

mlt  -I-ga-tor,  s.  [Eng.  mitigatte ) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  mitigates,  alleviates,  or  moder¬ 
ates. 

mit’-I-ga-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  mitigatorius, 
from  mitigatus ,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo=  to  mitigate 
(ci-v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  mitigate ;  mitigative. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  mitigation. 

“In  cases  of  life  and  such  mitigatories.” — North:  Ex*, 
amen,  p.  316. 

*mit-ing,  s.  [Eng.  mit(e)  (2) ;  - ing .]  A  little* 
one ;  a  term  of  endearment. 

mit'-kul,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  coin  of  account 
in  Morocco,  value  about  77  cents. 

ml'-tra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mitra—  an  Asiatic 
head-dress,  a  coif,  a  turban.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Miter-shell,  Bishop’s  Miter,  Tiara;  a 
genus  of  prosobranchiate  holostomatous  gastero- 
pods,  family  Muricidee.  The  spire  is  elevated,  the 
apex  acute ;  the  shell  thick,  with  small  aperture, 
and  notched  in  front;  the  columella  obliquely 
plaited,  and  the 


operculum  very 
small.  The  animal 
has  a  long  probos¬ 
cis  ;  and  when  irri¬ 
tated  emits  a  pur¬ 
ple  liquid  of  nau¬ 
seous  odor.  The 
popular  names 


Mitra. 


inscribed  “Holiness  to  the  Lord.”  iExod.  xxxix. 

28-30.) 

(2)  Christian:  The  head-dress  of  a  bishop.  Miters 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  worn  between  the 
seventh  century  and  the  tenth.  Cardinals  at  first 
wore  them  too,  till  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1245, 
enjoined  them  to  use  hats.  The  episcopal  miter 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  that  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  symbol¬ 
ize  the  “  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire  ”  which  descended 
on  the  early  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
miter-block,  s. 

Joinery:  A  block  arranged  for  sawing  pieces  to 
an  angle  of  45°. 

miter-box,  s. 

1.  Print.:  A  box  in  which  rules  are  placed  while 
the  ends  are  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  a  miter- 
joint  with  another  rule. 

2.  Carp.:  A  trough  with  vertical  kerfs,  which 
intersect  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  45°,  to  form  guides 
f«r  a  saw  in  sawing  the  ends  of  pieces  to  make 
miter-joints. 

miter-dovetail,  s. 

Joinery:  A  form  of  concealed  dovetail  which 
presents  only  a  single  joint  line,  and  that  on  the 
angle.  [Dovetail.] 

miter-drain,  s.  The  transverse  drain  in  the 
metalling  of  a  road. 

miter-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  to  determine  the  angle 
of  a  miter-joint  in  picture-frames,  moldings,  &c. 

miter-iron,  s. 

Forg.:  A  number  of  bars  of  angular  shape  wedged 
together  inside  a  hoop  to  form  a  faggot  for  a 
large  forging. 

miter-joint.s.  A 
joint  formed  b  y  t  h  e 
meeting  of  matching 
pieces  in  a  frame,  the 
parts  uniting  on  a  line 
bisecting  the  angle, 
which  is  usually  but 
not  necessarily  90°. 
miter-mushroom,  s. 

Bot.:  Morchella  esculenta. 
miter-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  „ _ ..  . 

1.  A  plane  the  bit  of  which  is  set  obliquely  a  _oss  soft,  gentle,  and  ago= to  make;  Fr.  mi  tiger ;  Sp 
the  face  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  make  a  draw-cut.  t  mitigar;  Ital.  mitigare.] 

2.  A  plane  running  in  a  race  bearing  a  certain  A..  Transitive: 

angular  relation  to  the  fences  or  gauges  which  hold  To  make  jess  rigorous,  severe,  or  harsh;  to  weapons  of  higher  caliber,  designed  to  discharge 
and  present  the  stun.  relax.  heavier  projectiles  against  “  material,”  are  usually 

miter-post,  s.  “How  cometh  it  then  that  the  pope  for  so  many  hun-  called  “  machine .  guns.”  In  each  instance,  how- 

TTiidrnnl  Fnain  ’  The  outer  vertical  edge  of  a  dred  thousands  that  miscarry,  will  neither  breaks  the  ever,  the  weapon  is  a  breechloader,  and  the  shot  18 

•A  i  i-  -ili? i_.  — -v  4-~  *i4-  ArHir.iinppfi  nr  mi  tin  at.  it.” — Timdft.il!  Works.  r>.  sifi.  earned  in  a  metal  cartridge.  The  earliest  forms 

were  the  French  mitrailleuse  and  the  Belgian  Mon- 
tigny  mitrailleuse,  both  being  composed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  fastened  in  a  group  surrounded  by  a 
metal  casing,  the  cartridges  being  contained  in 
steel  blocks,  which  are  dropped  successively  into  a 
“slot”  or  opening  in  the  breech,  and  replaced, 
when  discharged,  by  a  fresh  plate.  The  rate  of  fir¬ 
ing  of  the  Montigny  was  about  444  shots  per  min¬ 
ute,  of  the  French  piece  30C  per  minute.  Those  at 


Miter-joints 

[Morel.] 


mitering-machine,  s. 

1.  Print.:  A  machine  for  mitering  printers’  rules, 
so  that  their  ends  may  meet  at  a  miter-joint. 

2.  Joinery:  A  machine  for  mitering  or  slanting 
the  ends  of  pieces  which  are  to  be  united  by  a 
miter-joint. 

ml’-ter-wort,  s.  [Eng.  miter,  and  suff.  -wp-t 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Mitella  (q.  v.). 

False  Miterwort  is  the  genus  Tiarella. 
mith'-er,  s.  [Mother.] 

*mith'-ic,  a.  [Mythic.] 

Mith  -ras,  Mith'-ra,  s.  [Zend.] 

Compar.  Relig.:  The  principal  god  of  the  Parsees 
or  Persians,  the  god  of  the  Sun  ;  the  Sun  itself  as 
an  object  of  worship. 

If  Manes,  the  founder  of  the  Manichsean  sect, 
wished  to  identify  Christ  with  Mithras. 

*mfth-rl-date,  s.  [Named  after  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  made 
himself  poison-proof.] 

Pharm. :  An  antidote  against  poison ;  a  composi¬ 
tion  used  either  as  a  remedy  for  or  a  preservative 
against  poison. 

“  In  mithridate  or  just  perfumes 
Where  all  good  things  being  met,  no  one  presumes 
To  govern,  or  to  triumph  on  the  rest.” 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul;  Second  Anniversary. 

mithridate-mustard,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Penny-cress  (q.  v.). 
mith-rf-dat'-ic,  a.  [Latin  mithridaticus,  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mithridates  or  a  mithridate  (q.  v.). 

♦mith-ri-da-tl-on,  s.  rSee  extract.]  An  un¬ 
identified  plant. 

“  Cratevas  hath  ascribed  the  invention  of  one  hearbe  to 
King  Mithridates  himselfe,  called  after  his  name  Mith - 
ridation.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv..  ch.  vi. 

mlt’-ig-a-ble,  a.  (Lat.  mitigabilis,  from  mitigo 
=to  mitigate  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  mitigated. 

“The  rigor  or  that  ceremonious  law  was  mitigable.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

mit'-i-gant,  adj.  [Latin  mitigans,  pr.  par.  of 
mitiao=to  mitigate  (q.  v.).J  Softening,  mitigating, 
'otning,  lenitive. 

mft'-i-gate,  *mit-i-gat,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  miti- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo= to  make  gentle;  mitis— 


have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  shell  and  its  orna¬ 
mentation.  Known  species  420,  mostly  from  trop¬ 
ical  seas,  ranging  from  low-water  to  eighty  fath¬ 
oms.  Mitra  episcopalis  is  one  of  the  commonest 
species ;  M.  regina  is  the  most  beautiful ;  the  most 
valuable  is  M.  stamforthii. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Cretaceous  period,  but  the  fossil  species  are 
mainly  distributed  through  the  Tertiary  formations. 
( Nicholson .) 

ml-tras-form,  a.  [Mitriform.] 
fmit-rail,  *mit -raille,  s.  [Fr.=small  pieces  of 
iron,  copper,  &c.,  grape-shot,  from  O.  Fr.  mitaille, 
from  mite—e.  small  piece,  a  mite.]  An  old  name  for 
grape  or  case  shot,  or  for  charges  of  fragments 
of  metal  that  were  sometimes  fired  from  guns. 
[Mite,  2.] 

mitrailleur,  s.  [Mitrailleuse.] 
mitrailleuse  (as  mi-tra-yez),  *mitrailleur 
(as  ml-tra-yer  ),  s.  [Fr.J  [Mitkaille,  s.] 

Ord. :  A  weapon  designed  to  fire  a  large  number 
of  cartridges  in  a  short  time.  The  name  is  given 
chiefly  to  those  which  are  intended  for  use  against 
men,  firing,  therefore,  ordinary  rifle  bullets;  but 


Canal-lock ’gate,  obliquely  chamfered  to  fit  against  ordinaunce  or  mitigat  it.”— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  316. 


a  similar  surface  on  tne  companion-gate. 

miter-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Mitra  (q.  v.). 

miter-sill,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  raised  step  on  the  floor  of  a 
lock-bay  against  which  the  feet  of  the  lock-gates 

shut. 

miter-square,  s.  A  bevel-square  whose  blades 
are  set  immovably  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  each 
other.  The  term  is  used  somewhat  loosely  to 
denote  a  square  whose  blade  is  adjustable  to  any 
angle ;  a  bevel. 

miter-valve,  s.  A  valve  whose  rim  forms  a 


2.  To  make  less  severe,  painful,  or  hard. 

“I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 

On  me  derived.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  76. 

3.  To  assuage,  to  lessen,  to  abate,  to  soften. 

“  Grief  which  is  rather  to  be  mitigated  by  comfort  than 
increased  and  exasperated  by  blame.” — Barrow:  Sermons 
vol.  i.,  ser.  2L 

*4.  To  cool,  to  temper,  to  moderate. 


miter-joint,  witk  the  face  of  the  seat  at  an  angle  of  verity  of  anything. 

45°  with  the  axis  of  the  valve-disc.  [Puppet-  “A  mitigating  clau 
VALVE  ]  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


“A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating  the  present  mostly  in  use  are  the  Gatling  (caliber  "45- 
■  ‘  inch),  with  ten  revolving  barrels,  and  the  light 

Nordenfeldt  and  Gardner  patterns,  with  fixed  bar¬ 
rels.  These  are  fed  from  a  drum  containing  cart¬ 
ridges,  which  is  placed  over  a  slot  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  case  covering  the  barrels.  A  scatter¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  usually  fitted  to  the  mitrail¬ 
leuse,  which  causes  the  barrels  to  move  from  side 
to  side  while  the  piece  is  being  discharged.  The 
machine  guns  firing  shot  large  enough  to  penetrate 


fierceness  of  a  party.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

*5.  To  soften ;  to  mollify ;  to  make  mild  or  access¬ 
ible. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  relax  or  soften  the  rigor,  harshness,  or  se- 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tiom  -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?L 


mitral 
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mixtly 


»ven  thin  iron  plates  are  the  Gatling  (caliber  ‘65- 
inch),  the  Nordenfeldt  (caliber  1-inch),  and  the 
Hotchkiss  (caliber  1‘46-inch),  and  all  these  have 
fixed  barrels  without  any  scattering  machinery. 
The  first-mentioned  fires  200  rounds  per  minute ; 
the  Nordenfeldt,  100  rounds  in  the  same  time.  The 
Nordenfeldt  pattern  consists  of  four  barrels  fast¬ 
ened  side  by  side  horizontally  in  a  frame.  It  is  fed 
from  a  carrier  on  top  of  the  breech  of  the  machine, 
which  is  filled  by  hand  as  it  becomes  empty.  In 
the  Hotchkiss  gun  the  barrels,  five  in  number,  re¬ 
volve,  and  in  addition  to  solid  cast-iron  and  steel 
shots,  it  fires  explosive  shells  and  canister,  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  minute.  [Automatic  Gun.] 
*mi'-tral,  'ml'-trali,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  a 
miter ;  resembling  a  miter. 

“Wholly  omitted  in  th  emitrall  crown.’- — Browne:  Gar - 
den  of  Cyrus,  ch.  ii. 

mitral- valve,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  A  valve  situated  at  the  left  auricular 
opening  of  the  heart.  Called  also  the  Bicuspid 
valve. 

2.  Pathol.:  The  chief  diseases  of  the  mitral  valve 
are  mitral-obstruction,  mitral-regurgitant  disease, 
and  mitral-valvular  disease. 

mT -tri-form,  tnii'-tree-form,  a.  [Lat.  mitra— 
a  miter,  and  forma— form,  shape.] 

Bot.:  Formed  like  a  miter,  conical.  Used  of  the 
calyptra  of  a  moss  when  it  is  torn  away  equally 
from  the  base,  so  as  to  hang 
equally  over  the  sporangium. 

tmi-tri-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mitra, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.l 
Zodl. :  A  sub-family  of  Volutid®, 
type  Mitra  (q.  v.). 
ml'-try,  a.  [Eng.  mit(e)r;  •y.'] 

Her.:  Charged  with  eight  mi¬ 
ters.  (Said  of  a  bordure.) 

mitt,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of 
mitten  (q.  v.) .]  A  mitten  ;  a  cov-  Mitry. 
ering  for  the  hand  and  the  wrist 
only,  but  not  for  the  fingers. 

mit'-ten,  *mit-aine,  *mit-tain,  s.  [Fr.  mitaine, 
a  word  of  disputed  origin:  perhaps  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
mittemo,  mittamo—  the  middle;  Gael,  miotag :  Ir. 
miotog=a  mitten;  Gael.  &  Ir.  mutan— a  muff,  a 
thick  glove.] 

1.  A  hand-covering,  generally  of  worsted,  worn  as 
a  protection  against  cold  or  other  injury.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  glove  in  not  having  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  cells  for  each  finger,  the  thumb  alone  being 
separate. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  forearm  only. 

IT  (1)  To  get  the  mitten:  To  be  jilted  or  discarded, 
as  a  lover. 

(2)  To  give  one  the  mitten:  To  jilt,  to  discard,  as 
a  lover. 

(3)  To  handle  without  mittens  :  To  handle  roughly. 

*mlt'-t§nt,  a.  [Lat.  mittens,  pr.  par.  of  mitto— 
to  send.]  Sending  out  or  forth  ;  emitting. 

“The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humors  peccant  in  quan. 
tity  or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  the  part  mittent  upon  the 
inferior  weak  parts.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

mit-ti-miis,  s.  [Lat.=we  send;  1st  pers.  pi. 
pres,  indie,  of  mitto = to  send.] 

-Lciw : 

1.  A  precept  or  command  in  writing  given  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper  officer,  directed 
to  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  requiring  him  to  receive 
and  hold  in  safe  keeping  an  offender  charged  with 
any  crime  until  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law  ;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison. 

2.  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one  court  to 
another. 

ml -til,  s.  [Brazilian  mitu  poranga.) 

Ornith. :  Ourax  mitu,  one  of  the.  Cracidee  (Curas- 
sows).  It  is  found  in  South  America.  [Oukax.] 

mlt’-y,  a.  [English  mit(e)  (1) ;  - y.\  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  mites ;  as,  mity  cheese. 

mix,  v.  t.  &  i.  [By  metathesis  for  misk,  from  A.  S. 
miscan= to  mix;  cogn.  with  Ger.  mischen=to  mix; 
O.  H.  Ger.  miskan;  Wei.  mysgn:  Gael,  measg ;  Ir. 
measgaim;  Russ,  mieshate;  Lith.  maiszyti;  Lat. 
misceo ;  Gr.  misgo.  ] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  blend  into  one  mass  or  compound; 
to  mingle  promiscuously ;  to  blend,  to  compound. 

“There  drinckes  the  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  November, 

2.  To  form  or  produce  by  mingling  or  blending 
two  or  more  ingredients. 

“Hadst  thou  no  poison  mixed?’’ 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii,  3. 

3.  To  join,  to  unite,  to  mingle,  to  intersperse. 

“  That  hath  been  thy  craft, 

By  mixing  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lies.” 

Milton:  P.  R„  i.  433. 


*4.  To  join,  to  associate,  to  unite. 

“Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people.”— 
Hosea  vih  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  united,  blended,  or  mingled  in  one 
compound ;  as,  Oil  and  water  will  not  mix. 

2.  To  join,  to  associate,  to  mingle,  to  intermeddle. 

“Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six 

By  deeds  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  162. 

mlx  -gt-ble,  *mix-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mix;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  mixed  or  compounded;  mixable, 
miscible. 

“  Mixion  unites  things  mixible  by  change.” 

Davies:  Summa  Totalis,  p.  9. 

mixed,  *mixt,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mix.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  United  or  blended  into  one  compound  or  mass. 

2.  Consisting  of  various  kinds,  qualities,  or  varie¬ 
ties;  promiscuous. 

“  The  company  is  ‘mixed?  (the  phrase  i  quota  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they’re  below  your  notice).” 

Byron:  Beppo,  lviii. 

If  (1)  Mixed  ratio  or  proportion : 

Math. :  A  ratio  or  proportion  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  is  compared  with 
the  difference  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent: 
Thus,  if  a :  b : :  c :  d,  then  a-\-b :  a — b : :  c-\-d :  c—d  is 
the  mixed  ratio  or  proportion. 

(2)  Mixed  subjects  of  property:  Such  as  fall 
within  the  definition  "of  things  real,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  attended  with  some  of  the  legal 
qualities  of  things  personal,  or  vice  verso. 

mixed-action,  s. 

Law:  [Action. 

mixed-architecture,  s. 

Arch . :  The  name  given  by  Dallaway  to  the  Saxo- 
Norman  style  of  Gothic  architecture  prevalent 
from  A.  D.  1170  to  1220. 

mixed-cadence,  s. 

Music:  An  old  name  for  a  cadence,  consisting  of 
a  snbdominant  followed  by  a  dominant  and  tonic 
chord;  so  called  because  the  characteristic  chords 
of  the  plagal  and  authentic  cadences  succeed  each 
other. 

mixed-choir,  s.  A  choir  consisting  of  male  and 
female  voices.  [Mixed-voices.] 

mixed-contract,  s. 

Civil  Law:  A  contract  in  which  one  party  confers 
a  benefit  on  another,  but  requires  a  lesser  benefit 
from  him,  as  when  he  leaves  him  a  legacy,  burdened 
with  the  obligation  of  paying  from  it  a  lesser  one. 

mixed-fabrics,  s.  pi.  Those  in  which  two  or 
more  fibers  are  combined.  The  varieties  are  numer¬ 
ous,  as  tweeds,  poplins,  cassinets,  &c. 

mixed-government,  s. 

Politics:  A  government  not  solely  monarchical, 
aristocratical,  or  democratical,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
the  three.  Typical  example,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

mixed-larceny,  s. 

Law :  Larceny  of  an  aggravated  type,  as  when  it 
is  attended  by  violence  to  the  person  or  theft  from 
a  house. 

mixed-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  which  concern  both 
person  and  property. 

mixed-marriages,  s.pl. 

Roman  Theol.:  Marriages  between  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religions.  In  the  United  States  the  term  gen¬ 
erally  defines  a  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant.  In  England  a  marriage  between  a  bap¬ 
tized  and  an  unbaptized  person  is  ecclesiastically 
invalid,  one  between  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  of  any  other  Christian  communion  is 
valid,  but  illicit,  unless  a  dispensation  is  first  ob¬ 
tained.  In  the  last  century  mixed  marriages  led  to 
serious  dissensions  in  Europe,  and  opposition  to 
them,  in  obedience  to  Papal  briefs,  to  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1837,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Posen  in  1839.  If  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  a  Protestant  desire  to  marry,  they  must, 
according  to  Catholic  practice,  promise  that  the 
children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion  ;  the  bishop  may  then  grant  a  dispensation 
and  the  marriage,  without  the  nuptial  benediction, 
must  take  place  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  with¬ 
out  any  repetition  of  the  ceremony  in  a  Protestant 
church. 

mixed-number,  s.  A  number  consisting  of  a 
whole  number  and  a  fraction,  as  2)i. 
mixed-property,  s. 

Law :  A  compound  of  realty  and  personalty. 


mixed-questions,  s.  pi.  Questions  arising  from 
the  conflict  of  foreign  and  domestic  laws. 

IT  There  are  also  mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact, 
in  which  the  jury  establishes  the  facts  and  the  Court 
declares  the  law. 

mixed-tithes,  s.  pi.  Tithes  consisting  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  material  products,  but  in  part  nurtured  or 
preserved  by  the  care  of  man.  Example,  pigs,  wool, 
milk.  (Eng.) 

mixed-train,  s.  A  train  of  cars  composed  of  both 
freight  and  passenger  cars. 

mixed-voices,  s.  pi.  Male  and  female  voices 
united  in  the  same  performance. 

mix’-ed-ly,  *mixt’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mixed,  *mixti 
- ly .]  In  a  mixed  manner. 

“With  a  commission  notto  proceed  precisely,  or  merely 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  either  of  England  or 
Scotland,  but  mixtly.” — Bacon:  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

mix’-en,  *myx-en,  *myx-ene,  s.  [A.  S.  mixen 
from  mix,  meox= dung,  filth.]  A  dung-hill,  a  dung 
heap. 

“The  sonne  that  shineth  on.  the  myxene — Chaucer 
Persones  Tale. 

mix'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mix;  -er.]  One  who  or  tha* 
which  mixes. 

“  To  the  sewers  and  sinks 
With  all  such  drinks, 

And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer.” 

Longfellow:  Catawba  ►Tine. 

*mix'-i-ble,  a.  [Mixable.] 
mix  -Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mix.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  of  mingling  or  compound¬ 
ing  two  or  more  ingredients  into  one  body,  mass,  or 
compound;  mixture. 

2.  Cloth:  The  uniting  of  wool  of  different  colors 
for  mixed  cloth,  eaUed  medleys. 

mixing-sieve,  s.  A  sieve  by  which  ingredients 
are  intimately  combined  by  sifting  together. 

*mix'-ion  (x  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  mixus,  pa.  par.  oi 
misceo=t  o  mix.]  A  mixing;  mixture.  [See  example 
under  Mixable.] 

mix  -ite,  s.  [Named  by  Schrauf  after  A.  Mixa; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  ;  Ger.  mixit. ] 

Min.;  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrustation  on 
bismite  (q.  v.),  sometimes  spherical,  with  concen¬ 
tric,  fibrous  structure;  also  crystalline  to  crypto- 
crystalline.  Crystallization,  monoclinic  or  triclinic. 
Hardness,  3-4;  specific  gravity,  2*66 ;  color,  shades 
of  emerald-green ;  translucent  to  transparent. 
Analysis  yielded:  Phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids. 
30‘45 ;  sesquioxide  of  bismuth,  13‘07 ;  protoxide  or 
copper,  43‘21 ;  water,  11*07 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1*52 ; 
lime,  0‘83=10015.  Found  at  J oachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

mlx-og  -a-mous,  a.  [Gr.  mixis,  in  comp.  mixo- 
=a  mingling,  communion,  and  gamos= marriage.] 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

“  The  majority  of  Teleostei  are  m  i xogamous ;  that  is,  the 
males  and  females  congregate  on  the  spawning-beds,  and 
the  number  of  the  former  being  in  excess,  several  males 
attend  to  the  same  female,  frequently  changing  from  one 
female  to  another.  The  same  habit  has  been  observed  in 
Lepidosteus.” — Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  177. 

mix-o-lyd'-l-an,  a.  [Gr.  mixis,  in  comp,  mixo- 
=  a  mingling,  and  Eng.  Lydian  (q.  v.).] 
t  Music :  The  epithet  applied  to  the  seventh  eccle¬ 
siastical  mode  (q.  v.). 

*mlxt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mix.] 

mix-tie,  mix '-ty,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

mixtie-maxtie,  mixty-maxty,  a.  Confusedly 

mixed  or  mingled  together.  (Scotch.) 

“Yon  mixtie-maxtie,  queer  hotch-potch 
The  Coalition.” 

Burns:  Cry  and  Prayer. 

*miX’-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  mixtus  =  mixed,  and 
forma— form.]  Of  mixed  shapes. 

“That  so  mixtiform  National  Assembly.” — Carlyle:  Fr , 
Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 

mix-tl-lln’-e-al,  mix-ti-lin'-e-ar,  a.  [Latin 
mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  misceo=to  mix,  and  linea= a 
line.]  Consisting  of  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
lines,  right,  curved,  &c. 

mix'-tion  (x  as  c),  s.  [Lat.  mixtio,  from  mixtus, 
pa.  par.  of  misceo= to  mix;  Fr.  mixtion;  Sp.  mis- 
tion;  Ital.  mistione.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  mixing;  a  mixture;  a 
promiscuous  assemblage. 

2.  Art:  A  term  used  by  French  artists  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  medium  or  mordant  used  for  affixing  leaf- 
gold  to  wood  or  distemper  pictures,  and  formed  by 
a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  amber  with  four  ounce? 
of  pure  mastic  and  one  of  Jew’s  pitch  or  asphaltum. 
*mixt'-ly,  adv.  [Mixedly.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam$l,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mixture 


mobbish 
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*'•  [Lat*n  mixt^  ^om  mixturus,  mlz-zf,  ...  LKtym.  doubtful.]  A  bog,  a  quag-  m6an,  *mone,  s.  [Moan  v.l 
fut.  par.  of  misceo=  to  mix;  Fr.  mixture ;  Ital.  &  mire.  (Prov.)  ^  *  ,,, 

Sp.imstura .]  _x_,  *„  ,  .  .  !•  A  low,  dull  and  prolonged  sound,  as  from  one 

I  Ordinary  Tanmmae  •  „  Tu,™SL,™  Dion  IC7A.I  (initial  m  mute),  in  pain  or  grief ;  a  low  or  suppressed  groan ;  lamen- 

1.  uramary  language .  a.  [Mnemonics.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mnemonics ;  tation. 


1.  The  act  of  mixing  or  blending  together;  the  tiding  or  intended  to  assist  the  memory, 

state  of  being  mixed  or  blended  together ;  commix-  “  That  would  engage  and  fix  the  memory  of  those  char- 
ture.  aoters  alone,  and  thereby  hinder  the  further  use  of  the 

“  The  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  mMemo»^^able.” -Boyle-  Works,  vi.  326. 
without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation.” — Beve-  mne-mon-I’-cian  (initial  m  mute),  s.  English 

lation  xiv.  10.  mnemonic;  -ian.]  One  skilled  in  mnemonics ;  a 

2.  That  which  is  mixed  or  blended  with  other  teactler  or  professor  of  mnemonics. 

things ;  the  ingredient  added  and  mixed.  mne-mon -Ics  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Gr.  mne- 

“  Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com-  monika,  neut.  pi.  of  ninemonifcos= pertaining  to 


*2.  Grief,  sorrow. 

“Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  low,  dull  sound  like  that  made  by  a  person 
moaning ;  as,  the  moan  of  the  wind. 

moan  -ful,  *mone-fule,  a.  [En g.  moan; -ful(l).] 
Full  of  moaning  or  grief;  sorrowing,  grieving. 

- - r-~  - - -  a  WU,.  .  -  - - -  moan  -ful-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  moanful;  -ly.~]  In  a 

munity  to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  memory;  mnemon  (genit.  mnemonos)  —  mindful;  moanful,  sad  manner ;  with  moans  or  lamentations, 
piety  in  its  constitution.”— Addison:  Freeholder.  mnaomai=  to  remember ;  Fr.  mn&monique.]  The  Mo-ar'-I-a,  s.  [From  Maori  moa  (q  v  )  ] 

m“"ei  ShodSaSSheiSSf"  “d  rUle8  °'  S°M  f  »»».  Betimes  ^  to  a  iouthan. 

mess,  or  compouna.  _  .  „  ,  continent  assumed  by  Dr.  Mantell  to  have  been 

“What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?”  Tnine  mo  tech-nlcs  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Mne-  submerged,  leaving  as  the  culminating  points  Philip 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3.  MOTECHNY.J  Mnemonics  (q.  v.).  and  Norfolk  Islands,  Chatham  and  Auckland  ls- 

II.  Technically:  “On  what  principle  of  mnemotechnics  the  ideas  were  lands,  and  New  Zealand,  Over  this  continent  Dr. 

1  Chem. :  a  composition  of  different  chemical  beUeVeS  Moa  roamed^  ■l-MantM 

substances  which  remain  unaltered  in  their  char-  _ _j.  ...  ,  ,  ’  , 

acter  oven  when  thoroughly  commingled.  mne -mo-tech-ny  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Greek 

2.  Music.  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  several  «™,ewe=memory,  and  <ecftne=art.]  Tjhe  same  as 
ranks  of  pipes  to  each  note.  It  is  only  used  in  com-  mnemonics  (q.  v.). 

bination  with  the  foundation  and  compound  stops,  Mne-mos'-jf-ne  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Gr.=mem- 
as  it  consists  of  high  harmonics  of  the  ground  tone,  ory,  from  mnemon=mindful.] 

3.  Pharm.  (pi.) :  Misturse.  Insoluble  principles  1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  daughter  of  Coelus  and 

suspended  in  water  by  means  of  gummy  or  similar  Terra,  and  mother  of  the  nine  Muses, 
substances  contained  in  the  medicines,  or  added  to  2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  57.J 
them  by  mixture.  More  rarely,  soluble  substances  mnl-a’-ce-se  (to  mute),  s.  pi.  [Modem  Latin 
dissolved  in  the  water  or  other  liquid.  mn(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj .  suff .  -acece.] 


Mi  -zg.r,  s.  [Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Zeta  Ursse  Majoris. 
miz-en,  s.  &  a.  [Mizzen.] 

*mlz -maze,  *mizz-mazz,  s.  [A  redup.  of  maze 
(q.  v.).]  A  maze,  a  labyrinth. 

“The  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mizmaze  of  variety 
of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth.” — Locke:  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  §  20. 

miz-zen,  miz  -^n,  *mis-en,  *mys-son,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  misaine,  from  Ital.  mezzana,  from  Low  Lat. 
me  dianus = middle,  of  middle  size,  from  Lat.  medius 
=middle._  The  name  was  probably  taken  from  its 
mid-position  between  the  bowsprit  and  main-mast, 
for  it  was  once  a  foresail.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  aftermost  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of  a 
ship  ;  called  also  the  spanker  or  spencer. 

“The  mizen  is  a  large  sail  of  an  oblong  figure  extended 
upon  the  mizen-mast.” — Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ch.  ii., 
note  6. 

2.  The  aftermost  mast  in  a  three-masted  ship,  or 
in  those  two-masted  ships  in  which  the  forward 
mast  is  the 

larger,  such  as 
the  ketch  and 
yawl.  The  main 
is  always  the 
larger  mast. 

When  the  larger 
mast  in  a  two- 
masted  vessel  is 
forward,  the  one  . 
abaft  is  the  miz¬ 
zen  ;  when  the 
larger  mast  is 
abaft,  the  one 
nearer  the  bows 
is  the  fore-mast. 

The  word  'mizzen  indicates  the  relation  of  many 
parts,  as  mizzen- top,  mizzew-shrouds,  mizzen- rig¬ 
ging,  &c.  The  bonaventure  mizzen  is  a  second  or 
additional  mizzen-mast  employed  in  some  ships 
with  four  masts. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mizzen;  as, 
mizzen-yards,  &c. 

mizzen-mast,  s.  [Mizzen,  A.  2.] 
mlz  -zle,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  mist  (q.  v.).] 
[Misle.J  ,  .  , 

1.  Lit.:  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops;  to  misle,  to 

drizzle.  , ,  ,  ,  , 

2.  Fig.:  To  disappear  suddenly;  to  decamp. 
(Slang.) 

“Eh!  what?  he  has  mizzled,  has  he?”— Allingham:  For¬ 
tune’s  Frolic,  i.  1. 

mlz  '-zle,  s.  [Mizzle,  v.]  Very  small,  fine  rain, 
miz  -zled  (zled  as  z<?ld),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Spotted;  of  different  colors.  (Scotch.) 

mizz  -on-ite  (zz  as  tz),  s.  [Gr.  meizon=g reater ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  .  .  ... 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  belonging  to  the 
scapolite  group  of  unisilicates  of  Dana,  and  closely 
resembling  meionite  (q.  v.).  Crystals  very  small. 
Hardness,  5‘5-6 ;  specific  gravity,  2'623 ;  luster,  vit¬ 
reous  ;  colorless  ;  transparent.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
Silica,  54-70;  alumina.  23-80;  magnesia,  0‘22 ;  lime, 
8-77  ;  soda,  9’83 ;  potash,  2H4 ;  loss  by  ignition,  0T3= 
99*59.  Found  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 


Mizzen. 


Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mnioidese.  They  have  the  habit 
of  Bryum,  but  with  firm,  rigid,  and  usually  undu¬ 
lated  leaves,  generally  increasing  in  size  toward  the 
summit  of  the  stem.  British  genera,  Cinclidium, 

Mnium,  Georgia,  and  Timmia. 

mni-^-del-pha  -^e-se  (to  mute),  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Lat.  mnium;  Gr.  adelphos=a  brother,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.j 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses  having 
the  leaves  in  four  or  more  series,  with  the  smaller 
cells  pellucid,  the  larger  dark-tinged. 

mnl-di'-de-se  (m  mute),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  mnion= moss ; 
eidos=tovm,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  suff. 

-ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Operculate  Mosses,  generally 
apocarpous,  rarely  pleurocarpous.  Leaves  broadly 
oval,  spathulate,  oval,  or  lanceolate,  flatfish,  with 
a  thick,  very  prominent,  dorsal  nerve.  It  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  Mniace®  and  Polytrichacese. 

mnl-o-til'-ta  (m  mute),  s.  [Gr.  mnion— moss, 
and  filfos=:plucked ;  tilto= to  pluck.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mniotil- 
tidse  (q.  v.).  But  one  species  is  known,  Mniotilta 
varia,  the  Motacilla  varia  of  Limweus.  General 
color  black,  broadly  edged  with  white.  It  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  in  America  as  the  Black-and-white 
Creeper.  It  builds  on  the  ground,  and  its  nest  is  a 
favorite  receptacle  for  the  parasitic  eggs  of  the 
Cow-bird,  Molothrus  pecoris.  [Molothrus.] 
mni-6-til  -tI-dge  (to  mute),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
mniotilt(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.’] 

Ornith. :  Wood-warblers,  a  passerine  family,  allied 
to  the  Coerebidse,  or  Sugar-birds,  the  Greenlets,  and 
probably  to  the  W arblers  and  Tits  of  Europe.  They 
range  over  all  North  America,  from  Panama  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  but  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the 
tropics  in  South  America. 

mni'-um  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Latinized  from  Gr. 
mnion= moss,  sea-weed.]  . 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mmaceee, 
and  the  family  Mnioidete.  It  resembles  Bryum, 
but  differs  in  habit.  Mnium  hornum  (Bryum 
hornum)  and  M.  undulatum  are  common. 

*m6,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  md.]  More. 

md  -a,  s.  [Maori.]  The  name  given  by  the  natives  a^s'for' women 
of  New  Zealand  to  any  member  of  the  extinct  genus 
Dinornis  (q.  v.). 

moan,  *mene,  *mone,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  maenan, 
from  mdw=wicked,  wickedness.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  low,  dull,  and  prolonged  sound, 
under  the  influence  of  pain,  grief,  or  sorrow;  to 
make  lamentation ;  to  grieve,  to  groan. 

“And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o’erhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Prel.) 

2.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  low  dull  sound  like  a 

moan.  ,  , 

“  [She]  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 

That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  12. 

3.  To  murmur. 

B.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  lament,  to  deplore ;  to  moan  or  groan  over. 

‘‘Moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  30. 

*2.  To  cause  to  lament  or  grieve ;  to  afflict,  to  dis¬ 
tress. 


Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings,  p.  132.) 

moat,  *moate,  *mote,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  mote  (Fr. 
motte) ;  Low  Lat.  mota— a  mound  consisting  of  the 
earth  dug  from  a  trench  for  water.  “  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  dike  and  ditch,  the  word  moat  originally 
meant  either  the  trench  dug  out  or  the  embankment 
thrown  up.”  (Skeat.)] 

Fort. :  A  deep  ditch  or  trench  round  a  fort,  &c., 
generally  filled  with  water. 

moat,  v.  t.  [Fr.  motter.']  To  surround  or  protect 
with  a  moat.  [Moat,s.] 

“A  great  castle  near  Valladolid, 

Moated  and  high,  and  by  fair  woodlands  hid.” 

Longfellow :  Theologian’ s  Tale. 
*moate,  v.  t.  [Mijte,  i\]  To  void  excrement,  as 
birds ;  to  mute. 

moat  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  moat;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
surrounded  with  a  moat. 

“There,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected 
Mariana.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

M5-at'-ta-llte,  s.  [Mutazilite.] 
mob  (1),  *mobb,  s.  [A  contr.  for  mobile  in  the 
Lat.  phrase  mobile  vulgus  =  the  fickle  common 
people.  [Mobile.]  Introduced  into  the  English 
language  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Speaking  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club, 
North,  in  1740,  says  :  “  It  was  their  beast  of  burden, 
and  called  first  mobile  vulgus,  but  fell  naturally 
into  the  contraction  of  one  syllable,  and  ever  since 
is  become  proper  English. (Examen,  p.574.)]  A 
disorderly  crowd;  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
rough,  riotous  persons  ;  a  rabble. 

“Nane  were  keener  against  it  than  the  Glasgow  folk, 
wi’  their  rabblings  and  their  risings,  and  their  mobs,  as 
they  ca’  them  now-a-days.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxii. 

*mob-driver,  s.  A  demagogue,  an  agitator. 

“  Colonel  Mildmay,  an  old  Rumper,  and  late  mob-driver 
in  Essex.” — North:  Examen,  p.  126. 

mob-law,  s.  The  rule  of  the  mob;  rough  and 
ready  administration  of  justice  by  the  mob  ;  lynch- 
law. 

♦mob-master,  s.  A  demagogue. 

*mob-reader,  s.  An  ignorant  or  illiterate  reader, 
♦mob-story,  s.  A  vulgar  story  or  tale  current 
among  the  common  people. 

mob  (2),  s.  [Dut.  mop-muts  =  a  woman’s  night¬ 
cap  ;  mop= a  woman’s  coif.]  A  mob-cap  (q.  v.). 

“  She  could  harangue  with 
wond’rous  grace, 

On  gowns,  and  mobs,  and 
caps,  and  lace.” 

Lloyd:  Spirit  of  Contra¬ 
diction. 

mob-cap,  s.  A  cap  or  head- 


Mob-cap. 


‘The  moon  is  charming;  so 
perhaps 

Are  pretty  maidens  in  mob- 
caps.” 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

mob  (1),  v.  t.  [Mob  (1),  s.l 
To  attack  in  a  mob  ;  to  crowd 
roughly  round  and  annoy. 

*mob  (2),  v.  t.  [Mob  (2),  s.] 

To  wrap  up  or  cover  in  a  cowl 
or  veil ;  to  muffle  up. 

“  Having  most  of  them  chins  as  smooth  as  women’s,  and 
their  faces  mob’d  in  hoods  and  long  coats  like  petticoats.” 
— More:  On  the  Seven  Churches.  (Rref. ) 

*mob '-bl-f37,  v.t.  [Eng.  mob;  -fy.']  To  mob;  to 
crowd  round. 

‘‘Mobbify  out  at  elections  conformable  loyal  gentlemen, 
whom  we  will  cry  down  for  High  Men.” — North:  Examen, 
p.  346. 

mob  -bish,  a.  [Eng.  mob;  ash.]  Like  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mob ;  characteristic  of  a  mob ;  rough, 
tumultuous,  vulgar,  mean,  low. 


b<5ii,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  5hin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiem, 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


mobby 


2738 


mocking-stock 


mob  -by,  mab -bjf,  s.  [Prob.  of  native  origin.] 

1.  A  sort  of  drink  prepared  in  this  country  from 
potatoes. 

2.  The  juice  of  apples  and  peaches,  distilled  to 
make  apple  or  peach  brandy. 

mo  -bed,  s.  [Zend  &  Pers.  moubed.]  A  priest  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith. 


mo-bee  ,  s.  [  Mobby.]  A  fermented  liquor  made 
by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  from  sugar,  gin¬ 
ger,  and  snakeroot. 

mo  -bile,  *mo'-bil,  a.  &  s.  [French,  from  Lat. 
mobilis  (for  movibilis)  =easy  to  be  moved;  moveo= 
to  move ;  Ital.  mobile ;  Sp.  moble,  meuble .] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved;  movable;  not  fixed. 

2.  Easily  moved,  changed,  or  altered;  as,  mobile 
features. 

3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

“  The  vnder  hydde  malice  and  rancoure  of  purposinge 
enuie  fornecast  and  ymagined,  in  distruction  of  mobil 
people,  shewed  openly.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue, 


*B.  As  subst. :  The  mob,  the  common  people,  the 
populace.  |Mob(1),s.] 

"  Muf.  (making  up  to  the  mobile.)  Good  people,  nere 
you  are  met  together.” — Dryden-.  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

IT  (1)  Mobile  equilibrium:  [Equilibrium.] 

(2)  Primum  mobile:  [Primum.] 


mo-bil  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  mobility,  from  Lat.  mobil- 
itatem,  accus.  of  mobilitas ,  from  mo6il£s=mobile 
(q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  mobilitd;  Sp .  viobilidad.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  moved;  susceptibility  of 
motion.  (In  Bot.  sometimes  used  for  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  motion  possessed  by  sensitive  plants.) 

‘‘That  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only  to  the  fluid 
state.” — Herschel.-  Astronomy,  §386. 

2.  Aptitude  for  motion ;  readiness  to  move  or 
change ;  as,  mobility  of  features. 

*3.  Activity,  fleetness. 

*4.  Fickleness,  changeability,  inconstancy. 

*5.  The  mob,  the  populace.  (A  use  suggested  by 
nobility.) 

“  She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  mobility.” — Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

mob-l-ll-za  -tion,  s.  [French  mobilisation ,  from 
mobiliser=to  mobilize  (q.  v.).] 

Mil. :  The  act  of  mobilizing ;  the  state  of  being 
mobilized  ;  the  calling  of  troops  into  active  service ; 
the  placing  of  an  army  on  a  war-footing  or  readi¬ 
ness  for  active  service.  It  includes  the  calling  out 
of  the  reserve  and  men  on  furlough,  the  organ¬ 
izing  of  the  artillery,  medical,  commissariat,  and 
transport  services,  the  accumulation  of  provisions, 
munitions,  &c. 

mob’-l-llze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mobiliser,  from  mobile= 
movable.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
service. 

“  To  equalize,  mobilize,  and  drill  into  a  sort  of  uniform¬ 
ity  the  whole  class  of  agricultural  laborers.” — London 
Times. 

2.  Mil. :  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  active 
service,  as  troops  ;  to  call  out  for  active  service. 

*mo  -ble,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  mob  (2),  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  wrap  or  muffle  up,  as  in  a  hood  ;  to  mob. 

mo -ble§,  s.  pi.  [Seedef.] 

Law:  A  corruption  of  movables  (q.  v.). 

mob-oc'-ra-gy,  s.  [Eng.  mob  (1),  s. ;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  fcrafos=strength,  might.]  The  rule  or 
authority  of  the  mob ;  the  tyranny  of  the  mob ; 
mob-law. 


“The  cries  did  not  cause  him  to  desist  or  deviate  from 
his  line  of  argument.  ‘  Mobocracy  had  taken  possession 
of  the  House,  anarchy  was  being  given  an  object  lesson, 
and  the  followers  of  Johann  Most  were  being  invited  to 
give  practical  illustrations  of  their  diabolical  theories.’  ” 
— Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  24,  1894. 

mob-6-crat-Ic,  a.  [Mobocracy.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  mobocracy. 


*mob§  -man,  s.  [Eng.  mob  (1),  s.,  and  man.]  A 
member  of  the  swell  mob ;  a  pickpocket,  a  thief,  a 
swindler. 

moc-ca-sin,  moc-ca- 
son,  moc-as-sln,  moc- 
Cfis-sm,  subst.  [A  North 
American  Indian  word ; 

Algonquin  makissin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deer¬ 

skin  sandal,  the  sole  and 
upper  of  which  are  formed 
of  one  piece  of  leather.  It  Mnccosin 

is  the  ordinary  foot-cover-  Moccasin, 

ing  worn  by  the  North  American  Indians. 

2.  Zobl.:  [Moccasin-snake.] 


.moccasin-snake,  s. 

Zoblogy  : 

1.  Cenchris  piscivorus,  of  the  family  Crotalid®, 
sometimes  called  the  Water-viper,  from  its  fre¬ 
quenting  marshy  places.  It  is  a  fish-eating  snake, 


as  its  specific  name  denotes.  Habitat,  North 
Carolina,  the  country  to  the  south,  and  across  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  name  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Trigonocephalus  contortrix ,  the  Copper¬ 
head  Snake.  Both  these  reptiles  are  extremely 
poisonous,  but  neither  possesses  a  rattle. 

Mo'-chfi,  s.  [Arab.] 

1.  (reog. :  A  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Arabia. 

2.  Entom. :  Ephyra  omicronarca,  a  whitish 
straw-colored  moth,  the  larva  of  which  is  found  in 
June  and  September  on  the  maple. 

Mocha-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chalcedony  inclosing  dendritic 
forms  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  peroxide  of 
iron.  These  frequently  present  a  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance  to  organic  forms,  especially  to  those  of 
confervoid  plants,  but  their  mineral  origin  has  now 
been  placed  beyond  doubt.  [Agate.] 

modi’  fi-dd,s.  [Mockado.] 

moQhe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  bale  of  raw  silk,  as  imported. 

*moch-el,  *moche,  *moch-il,  adj.  &  adverb. 
[Mickle.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Great  in  quantity,  number,  or  degree ; 
much. 

B.  As  adv. :  Much,  greatly. 

“And  over  al  this  yit  seide  he  mochil  more.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,852. 

mo  -chras,  s.  [Arab.  Mocha-ras= the  sap  of 
Mocha.]  Three  dye-stuffs :  (1)  a  mahogany-colored 
gum  of  rounded,  convoluted,  hollow  pieces,  ob¬ 
tained  from  Bombax  malabaricum;  (2)  a  heavy, 
light  mahogany-colored  gum  in  large,  solid  bars, 
pale-colored  interiorly,  obtained  from  Moringa 
pterygosperma;  (3)  curiously  convoluted,  yellow¬ 
ish,  opaque  pieces  of  resinous  substance,  obtained 
from  Areca  catechu. 

mock,  *mokke,  *mocke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  French 
mocquer  (Fr.  moquer),  from  the  same  root  as  Ger. 
mucken=to  mumble,  to  mutter;  Sw.  mucka;  Ital. 
mocca=SL  grimace;  moccare= to  mock ;  Gael,  mag 
=  to  scoff,  to  deride;  Wei.  morcio=  to  mimic;  late 
Gr.  mokos = mockery  ;  Lat.  maccus—  a  buffoon.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deride,  to  laugh  at ;  to  treat  with  scorn,  rid¬ 
icule,  or  contempt. 

“Elijah  mocked  them  and  said,  Cry  aloud.” — 1  Kings 
xviii.  27. 

2.  To  set  at  nought ;  to  defy,  to  ignore. 

“Fill  our  bowls  once  more, 

Let’s  mock  the  midnight  bell.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

3.  To  imitate  or  mimic,  especially  in  contempt, 
ridicule,  or  derision ;  to  deride  by  mimicry,  to  ridi¬ 
cule. 

“Pray,  do  not  mock  me: 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

4.  To  illude,  to  deceive,  to  disappoint ;  to  fool,  to 
beguile. 

“  False  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished  sover¬ 
eign  year  after  year  with  professions  of  attachment.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*5.  To  imitate,  to  mimic,  to  resemble. 

“  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mocked  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  8. 

*6.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

“He  mocks  the  pauses  that  he  makes.” 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  ridicule  or  derision  ; 
to  make  sport,  to  jeer,  to  ridicule,  to  speak  jest¬ 
ingly.  (Generally  followed  by  at.) 

“The  adversaries  saw  her,  and  did  mock  at  her  sab¬ 
baths.”— Lamentations  i.  7. 

mock,  s.  &  a.  [Mock,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  mocking ;  ridicule,  derision,  sneer, 
gibe,  jeer. 

“  The  loud  world’s  random  mock.’’ 

Tennyson:  Will,  4. 

2.  Imitation,  mimicry,  mockery. 

B.  As  adj.:  False,  counterfeit,  assumed,  sham; 
not  genuine  or  real. 

“  This  mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

mock-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  A  Canadian  name  for  Echinocystis  lobata. 

mock-disease,  s.  A  quasi-disease,  caused  or  ex- 
p  ^gerated  by  morbid  fancy,  as  hysteria,  &c. 

*mock-God,  s.  A  derider  of  God. 

“You  monsters,  scorners,  and  mock-Gods.” — Ward:  Ser¬ 
mons,  p.  100. 

mock-heroic,  adj.  Burlesquing  the  heroic  in 
character,  action,  &c. 


mock-lead,  mock-ore,  s.  [Blende.]  # 
mock-orange,  s. 

Bot.:  Philadelphus  coronarius.  It  is  so  called; 
because  its  large,  creamy-white  flowers  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  orange- 
blossoms.  The  flavor  of  the  leaves  is  like  that  of 
cucumbers.  It  is  cultivated  in  shrubberies  and 
cottage  gardens, 
mock-plane,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  pseudo-platanus. 
mock-privet,  s. 

Bot. :  Phillyrea  viraata,  more  commonly  called 
by  the  book-name  of  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 
mock-sun,  s.  A  parhelion  (q.  v.). 
mock-turtle,  s.  A  soup  prepared  from  calf’s 
head,  in  imitation  of  turtle-soup. 

mock-velvet,  s.  A  fabric  made  in  imitation  of 
velvet. 

mock  -fi -ble,  adj.  [Eng.  mock;  -able.']  Exposed 
to  derision ;  ridiculous. 

“The  behavior  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at 
court.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

mock  -fi-do,  s.  [Mock,  v.] 

1.  A  fabric  made  in  imitation  of  velvet;  mock- 
velvet.  It  was  made  specially  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time. 

2.  Mockery. 

*mock’-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  mock;  -age.] 
Mockery. 

mock -bird,  s.  [English  mock,  and  bird.  ]  The 
Mocking-bird  (q.  v.). 

mock’-er,  s.  [Eng.  mock;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mocks ;  a  scoffer,  a  ridiculer,  a  jeerer. 
“There  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should 

walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.”—  Jude  18. 

2.  One  who  mocks,  illudes,  or  disappoints. 

“If  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my 
labor.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

mocker-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Juglans  tomentosa,  called  also  White- 
hearted  Hickory,  or  Common  Hickory  (q.  v.). 

mock’-er-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  moquerie,  from  moquer 
=  to  mock.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  mocking  or  ridiculing. 

"Mockery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the  Script¬ 
ures,  .  .  .  fall  within  the  mischief  of  the  law  which 

forbids  the  profanation  of  God’s  name.” — Paley:  Moral 
Philosophy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Ridicule,  gibing,  jeering. 

3.  The  subject  of  ridicule,  laughter,  or  derision; 
a  butt. 

“  Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery.” — 2  Maccabees 
viii.  17. 

4.  Mimicry ;  counterfeit  appearance ;  delusive 
imitation. 

“  Unreal  mockery,  hence !  ”  , 

Shakesp . :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

5.  A  vain  effort ;  a  fruitless  effort  or  attempt. 

B.  As  adj.:  Mock,  counterfeit. 

“As  if  we  were  a  mockery  king  in  state.” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  1. 

mock-es-on,  s.  [Moccasin.] 
mock’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mock,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ridiculing,  deriding,  or  jeering; 
mockery. 

2.  An  imitation,  a  counterfeit, 

“It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

mocking-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  Mimus  polyglottus. 
Ashy  brown  above,  white  beneath;  wings  black, 
varied  with  white,  tail  black.  Its  range  in  this 
country,  of  which  it  is  native,  is  from  40°  north  to 
Mexico.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Cuba. 

“The  vocal  powers  of  the  mocking-bird  exceed  both  in 
their  imitative  notes  and  in  their  natural  song,  those  of 
any  other  species.  The  wild  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the 
soft  notes  of  the  blue-bird  are  repeated  with  exactness, 
and  with  apparently  equal  facility,  while  in  both  force 
and  sweetness  the  mocking-bird  will  often  improve  upon 
the  original.  The  natural  notes  are  bold,  rich,  and  full, 
and  are  varied  almost  without  limitation.” — Baird, 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway.  North  American  Birds. 

*mocking-stOCk,  s.  A  butt  for  merriment;  a 
laughing-stock. 

“Philip  .  .  .  was  taken  by  the  consul;  made  a 
mocking-stock;  and  sent  away  prisoner  to  Home.” — 
Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v.,  §  7. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


1 


moderate 


mockingly 
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mock-in^  xf,  adv.  [Eng.  mocking',  -ly.]  In  a 
Blocking,  jeering  manner ;  with  mockery ;  jeeringly, 


1110  South  American  name  (?) ;  French 

moco:  cf.  Sp.  moco=moldiness.] 

Zo&l.:  Gavia  (Kerodon)  rupestris,  or  Kerodon 
moco,  the  Rock  Cayy,  a  South  American  rodent, 
akin  to  the  guinea  pig,  but  larger.  It  lives  in  rocky 
places  m  Brazil. 

mod  -9,1,  a.  [Eng.  mod (e) ;  -aZ;  Fr.  module.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mode  or  mood ;  relating  to  the 
form  or  mode,  not  the  essence. 

modal-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  A  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies 
With  a  qualification  or  limitation. 

mod'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  modal;  - ist .] 

Eccles.:  One  who  regards  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  as  different  modes  of  being,  not  as  dis¬ 
tinct  Persons. 

md-dal'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  modal ;  - ity.~\ 

*1.  Ord.  Lcing.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
modal ;  accidental  difference. 

“By  their  modalities,  suppositalities  .  .  .  and  twenty 
Other  such  chimeras.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

2.  Philos.:  One  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Kantian 
Categories.  It  embraces  Possibility,  Existence,  and 
Necessity,  with  their  opposites  Impossibility,  Non¬ 
existence,  and  Contingency.  [Kantian  Philoso¬ 
phy.] 

mode  (1),  *mood,  *moode,  s.  [Fr.  mode,  from 
Lat.  modus=a  measure,  manner,  way;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  medos= a  plan ;  medomai— to  plan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  manner,  method,  way,  or  style  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  the  mode  of  dressing  or  speaking. 

2.  Gradation,  degree,  measure,  variety. 

“In  ample  mode, 

A  robe  of  military  purple  flow’d 
O’er  all  his  frame.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  262. 

3.  Fashion,  custom ;  prevailing  style. 

4.  A  kind  of  silk. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  same  as  Mood  (1),  II.  1  (q.v.). 

2.  Logic:  The  same  as  Mood  (1),  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

3. ' Phil.:  The  first  of  the  three  heads  (with  two 
divisions,  Simple  and  Mixed)  to  which  Locke  re¬ 
duced  his  Complex  Ideas. 

“ Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  com¬ 
pounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsist¬ 
ing  by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies 
on,  or  affections  of  substances  j  such  are  the  ideas  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  words  Triangle,  Gratitude,  Murther,  &c.  .  .  . 
Of  these  Modes  there  are  two  sorts.  First,  there  are  some 
which  are  only  variations,  or  different  combinations  of 
the  same  simple  idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other, 
as  a  Dozen,  a  Score,  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of 
so  many  distinct  units  added  together;  and  these  I  call 
simple  Modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of 
one  simple  idea.  There  are  others  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together,  to  make  one  complex 
one ;  v.  g.  Beauty,  consisting  of  certain  composition  of 
color  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder;  and 
these  I  call  mixed  Modes.” — Human  Understanding,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xii.,  §§  4,  5. 

4.  Music:  A  name  given  to  the  ancient  Greek 
Beales,  and  also  to  the  old  Church-scales  founded 
on  them,  as.Dorian  mode,  Phrygian  mode,  &c._  In 
modern  music  a  species  of  scale,  of  which  two  kinds 
are  now  recognized,  viz.,  the  maj'or-mode  and  the 
minor  mode.  A  major-mode  is  that  division  of  the 
octave  by  which  the  intervals  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  are 
half-tones,  all  the  other  intervals  being  whole  tones. 
The  minor-mode  is  that  division  by  which  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  second  and  third  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  are  half-tones.  [Major,  Minor.] 

5.  Metaphysics :  Form  as  opposed  to  matter. 

mode-book,  s.  A  fashion-book. 

“Her  head-dress  cannot  be  described;  it  was  like  noth- 
!  ing  in  the  mode-book  or  out  of  it.” — Mrs.  Wood:  East 
Lynne,  ch.  vii. 

mode  (2),s.  [Mood  (2),  A.] 

*mode,  v.  i.  [Mode  (1),  s.]  To  follow  the  mode 
or  fashion ;  to  be  fashionable. 

“He  could  not  mode  it  with  the  Italians.” — Fuller : 
Worthiest  ii.  388. 

mo-dec'-ca,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  East  Indian 
name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Papayace®,  according  to  Lmd- 
ley;  by  others  considered  a  genus  of  Passiflorace®. 
Modecca  palmata,  a  plant  like  bryony,  grows  in 
tropical  Asia.  The  root,  rubbed  down  with  oils,  is 
a  corroborant,  and,  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the 


cocoa-nut,  is  used  in  pains  of  the  chest.  The  leaves 
of  M.  integrifolia  boiled  with  butter  are  used  for 
piles ;  the  juice  is  thought  to  assist  labor.  ( End - 
licher.) 

[Mod.  Lat.  modecca ;  Lat. 

-ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Passifioracese.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

mod -el,  *mod-ell,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  modelle  (Fr. 
todple) ,  from  Ital.  modello,  from  Lat.  *modellus,  a 
dimin.  of  modulus— a  standard,  itself  a  dimin.  of 
r.zodus= a  measure ;  Sp.  modelo .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  suggests,  a  little 
exemplar ;  a  small  sample. 

“  That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  imitation ;  a  copy  in  miniature  of  something 
already,made  or  existing. 

3.  A  form  or  pattern  in  miniature  of  something 
to  be  made  on  a  larger  scale ;  a  copy  of  a  particular 
form,  shape,  or  construction  intended  to  be  imi¬ 
tated. 

4.  An  image,  a  copy,  a  counterfeit. 

“  My  father’s  signet 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

5.  A  standard;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  meas¬ 
ured. 

6.  A  pattern ;  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

“  This  mother  is  your  model.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  315. 

7.  Anything  serving  or  deserving  to  serve  as  a 
pattern ;  an  example,  an  exemplar. 

“Tyrconnel,  once  admired  by  maids  of  honor  as  the 
model  of  manly  vigor  and  beauty.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

8.  A  system,  a  plan. 

“He  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  synodical  model.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Art:  Every  object  which  the  artist  proposes 
to  imitate.  The  term  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense 
by  the  sculptor  or  painter  to  express  the  living 
model,  male  or  female,  from  which  he  studies  and 
executes  a  figure.  The  sculptor  also  applies  the 
term  to  the  original  of  a  work  modeled  in  clay, 
which  he  intends  afterward  to  execute  in  marble, 
and  also  the  plaster  model  from  this  first  figure. 
The  clay  model  is  the  work  directly  from  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  work,  of  which  the  marble  work  is  the  copy. 

model-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Nauclea  cordifolia. 
mod'-el,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Model,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  plan,  form,  construct  or  carry  out 
after  some  model  or  pattern  ;  to  form  or  construct 
to  serve  as  a  model  or  pattern ;  to  mold,  to  shape. 

“  Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 
Was  modeled  o’er  and  o’er  again.” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  model  or  models ;  to  con¬ 
struct  representations  of  things  in  clay,  or  to  take 
casts  therefrom  as  molds  for  reproductions. 

mod'-el-er,  s.  [English  model ;  -er.]  One  who 
models ;  especially  one  who  molds  in  clay,  plaster, 
or  wax. 

“A  great  proposal-maker  and  modeler  of  state.” — Wood: 
Athence  Oxon;  Lilbourne. 

mod'-el-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Model,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  art  of  making  models; 
the  act  of  forming  or  carrying  out  after  a  model ; 
the  art  of  constructing  representations  of  things  in 
clay,  or  of  taking  casts  therefrom,  as  molds  for  re¬ 
productions. 

modeling-board,  s.  A  board  used  in  loam-mold¬ 
ing  to  give  shape  to  the  mold. 

modeling-loft,  s.  The  same  as  Mold-loft 
Cq.  v.).  . 

modeling-plane,  s.  A  short  plane  used  in  plan¬ 
ing  rounding  surfaces.  It  has  a  length  of  from  1 
inch  to  5  inches,  a  width  of  from  1  inch  to  2  inches. 
The  irons  are  fron  inch  to  1$  inches  wide. 

*mod’-el-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  model;  -ize.~\  To  form 
or  model  after  a  pattern ;  to  give  shape  to ;  to  mold. 

“Which  some  silly  saints  and  devout  bunglers  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  manage  and  modelize.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  426. 

Mo’-den-e§e,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Modena,  or  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  native  or  inhabitant  of  Modena; 
as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Modena. 


Let’s  meets,’  quoth  Eccho,  mockingly .” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xlv.  mo-dee’-ce-m  «  r>7 

Counterfeit?11’0’  tEng’  mock;  -wsA.]  Mock,  sham,  fem.  pi.  adj?suff! 


*mod-er,  a.  [Lat.  moderor—  to  moderate  (q.v.).j) 
To  moderate,  to  calm,  to  quiet. 

“These  tydynges  somewhat  modered  dyuers  mennes 
harts.”  —  Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
clxxxvii. 

*mod'-er-a-ble,  adj.  [Latin  moderabilis,  from 
modero=  to  moderate  (q.  v.).]  Temperate,  moder¬ 
ate. 

*mod  -er-An§e,  s.  [Lat.  moderantia,  from  mod- 
erans,  pr.  par.  of  moderor  —  to  moderate  (q.  v.).] 
Moderation. 

m6d-er-ant'-i§m,  s.  [Lat.  moderans,  pa.  par. 
of  moderor— to  moderate  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.) 
Moderation  in  opinion  or  measures,  especially 
political. 

mod'-er-Ate,  *mod-er-at,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mod- 

eratus,  pa.  par.  of  moderor= to  fix  a  measure,  to 
regulate,  to  control ;  modus= a  measure ;  Fr.  modiri ; 
Ital.  moderato;  Sp .moderado.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons:  Not  going  to  extremes;  keeping 
within  bounds ;  temperate ;  not  extreme  in  prac¬ 
tice,  sentiments,  or  opinion ;  as,  a  moderate  eater, 
a  moderate  politician,  &c. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Not  carried  or  pushed  to  excess ;  not  extreme, 
violent,  or  rigorous. 

“He  was  himself  inclined  to  a  mild  and  moderato 
policy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  Of  medium  or  mediocre  quantity ;  not  excess¬ 
ive,  medium. 

“A  moderate  and  beseeming  share.” 

Milton:  Comus,  769. 

(3)  Fair,  not  excessively  high. 

“  What  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of 
eight  per  cent.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(4)  Not  too  luxurious  or  expensive;  as,  a  moder¬ 
ate  table. 

(5)  Not  too  severe,  tolerably  mild. 

“  The  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  5L 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Scotch  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  party  in  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  dominant 
in  its  councils  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  It  claimed  to  avoid  extremes  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  &c.  The  germ  of  moderatism  began  to 
develop  soon  after  the  Revolution  Settlement  of 
1689;  itwas  strengthened  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1712,  reintroducing  patronage,  of  which 
the  moderate  party  ultimately  became  the  warm 
defenders,  and  which  they  carried  out  so  rigidly  as 
sometimes  to  welcome  the  aid  of  military  force  to 
settle  a  presentee  on  a  recalcitrant  congregation. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  literary  culture,  Princi¬ 
pal  Robertson,  author  of  Charles  V.,  the  History  of 
America,  &c..,  being  their  leader  from  aboufl751  to 
1781.  In  1796  the  General  Assembly,  under  moderate 
guidance,  declined  to  take  any  steps  in  favor  of 
Foreign  Missions.  From  the  time  of  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  in  1793,  the  evangelical  party,  with 
which  the  moderates  had  long  been  in  conflict, 
gained  yearly  an  accession  of  strength,  till,  on  Maj 
27,  1834,  the  moderate  party  was  defeated  by  184 
to  138  votes,  on  a  motion  giving  a  certain  veto  on 
the  settlementof  an  unacceptable  minister  [Veto], 
and  the  moderate  ascendency  was  temporarily 
overthrown.  During  the  ten  years’  conflict,  which 
ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843,  the  moderate  party, 
in  large  measure,  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
law  courts,  and  when  the  evangelical  party  seceded 
from  the  Church,  they  regained  their  old  ascend¬ 
ency  in  the  Scottish  establishment.  Since  then  their 
views  have  become  considerably  modified,  and  at 
their  earnest  request  patronage  (q.  v.)  has  been 
abolished. 

mod'-er-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  modSrer;  Ital.  mod- 

erare;  Sp.  moderor.]  [Moderate,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any  kind;  to  reduce 
from  a  state  of  violence,  excess,  or  intensity ;  to  re¬ 
press,  to  quiet,  to  temper,  to  still. 

“  To  moderate  stiff  minds  disposed  to  strive.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  8. 

2.  To  temper,  to  qualify,  to  abate,  to  mitigate. 

“By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 

quality  of  warm  water.” — Arbuthnot:  Chi  Aliments. 

3.  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  less  violent,  intense,  fierce,  harsh, 
or  severe ;  to  abate ;  to  quiet  or  settle  down. 

“  When  his  profit  moderated 
The  fury  of  his  heart  abated.” 

Butler  ■  Hudibras,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  preside  as  a  moderator. 

If  To  moderate  in  a  call: 

Presbyterianism :  To  be  moderator,  that  is,  to  pre¬ 
side,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation, 
summoned  by  direction  of  the  Presbytery  to  call  a 
minister. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


modillion 


moderately 
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mod'-er-Slte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  moderate ;  -ly.]  In 
a  moderate  manner,  degree,  extent,  or  amount ;  not 
excessively. 

“Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 
mod  -er-~ute-ness,  s.  [English  moderate ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of.  being  moderate ;  modera¬ 
tion,  temperateness ;  a  middle  state  between  ex¬ 
tremes. 

mod-er-a-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  modera- 
tionem ,  accus.  of  moderatio ,  from  moderatus,  pa. 
par.  of  moderor- to  moderate  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  modera- 
zione;  Sp .  moderacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  moderating,  tempering,  restraining, 
or  repressing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moderate ;  a 
medium  state  between  extremes  ;  freedom  from  ex¬ 
cess  ;  temperateness,  temperance,  self-restraint. 

“  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.” — Philip- 
pians  iv.  5. 

*3.  Equanimity,  calmness  of  mind. 

“Equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 

Prosperous  or  adverse.”— Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  363. 

4.  Frugality,  economy. 

5.  The  act  of  presiding  over,  as  a  moderator. 

6.  (PI.)  At  Oxford  University :  The  first  public 
examination  for  degrees.  (Generally  contracted  to 
Mods.) 

IT  Moderation  in  a  call :  The  act  of  moderating  in 
a  call.  [Moderate,  v.  H] 
m6d'-er-ut-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  moderat(e) ;  -ism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moderation  in  opinions  or  doc¬ 
trines. 

2.  Eccles. :  The  principles  of  the  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  known  as  Moderates. 

mo-de-ra  -to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  In  moderate  time ;  neither  too  quickly 
nor  too  slowly. 

mod-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  moderatus,  pa. 
par.  of  moderor=  to  moderate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  moderates,  calms,  re¬ 
strains,  or  represses. 

*2.  A  judge. 

“Let  Moses  be  the  moderator  and  judge  of  this  dis¬ 
pute.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  g  2. 

3.  One  who  presides  at  a  meeting  or  disputation  ; 
specif.,  the  presiding  officer  at  meetings  or  courts 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

“  The  President,  whom  all  addressed  by  his  venerable 
title  of  moderator,” — Brit.  Quar.  Review,  1857,  p.  443. 

1[  This  sense,  was  borrowed  from  the  French 
Huguenots. 

4.  A  moderator-lamp  (q.  v.). 

I  II.  Technically : 

1.  Optics :  A  device,  known  as  Rainey’s,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  opal  glass  or  ground  glass  to  moderate 
and  diffuse  the  light  passing  from  a  lamp  to  an 
object  on  the  stand  of  the  microscope. 

2.  Universities : 

(1)  At  Oxford:  An  examiner  for  moderations 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  At  Cambridge:  A  public  officer  appointed  to 
superintend  the  examinations  for  degrees  and 
honors;  so  called  because  formerly  they  presided 
in  the  exercises  publicly  prescribed  in  the  schools 
between  undergraduate  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(3)  At  Dublin:  The  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  pass  out  first  and  second  in 
honors,  the  first  being  called  the  Senior  and  the 
second  the  Junior  moderator. 

3.  Presbyterianism :  One  who  moderates  in  a  call. 
[Moderate,  v.  H] 

moderator-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  for  burning  oil, 
paraffine,  &c.,  in  which  the  oil  is  forced  through  a 
tube  up  to  the  wick  by  a  piston  pressing  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  to  which  a  downward  impulse  is  communicated 
by  a  spiral  spring  situated  between  it  and  the  top 
of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  lamp.  The  flow  of  the 
oil  is  moderated,  or  made  uniform,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  inside  the  tube. 

mod'-er-a-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  moderator ;  -ship.'] 
The  office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  moderator. 

mod-er-a-tress,  *mod  -er-a-trlx,  s.  [English 
moderator;  -ess;  Lat.  moderatrix.]  A  woman  who 
moderates  or  governs. 

“The  debate  was  closed,  and  referred  to  Mrs.  Shirley  as 
moderatrix.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  vi.  387. 

mod'-ern,  a.&s.  [Fr.  moderne,  from  Lat.  mod- 
ernus=oi  the  present  mode  or  fashion,  modern ; 
from  modus=a.  measure ;  cf.  modo— just  now  ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  moderno .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  present  time  or 
time  not  long  passed ;  late,  recent,  not  ancient ;  not 
remote  in  point  of  time. 

“For  faults  which  modern  times  not  strange  have 
thought.”  Stirling:  Domesday ;  Sixth  Hour, 


*2.  Common,  commonplace,  trite. 

“The  justice, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

*3.  Trivial,  slight. 

“  Alas  !  that  were  no  modern  consequence.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  3. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  person  of  modern  times,  as 
opposed  to  ancient. 

“  Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  fame, 

Or  sink  with  moderns  to  contempt  and  shame  ?” 

Francis Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ep.  1. 
mod  -ern-l§m,  s.  [En g.  modern;  -ism.] 

1.  Deviatiqn  from  the  ancient  and  classical  man¬ 
ner  or  practice ;  anything  recently  made  or  intro¬ 
duced  ;  espec.,  a  modern  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of 
expression. 

“Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  modernisms.” — 
Swift:  The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

*2.  Modern  character ;  modern  method  or  way  of 
thinking  or  regarding  matters. 

mod-ern-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  modern ;  - ist .]  A  sup¬ 
porter  or  admirer  of  modem  ways  or  fashions. 

“  Which  even  his  brother  modernists  themselves,  like 
ungrates,  do  whisper  so  loud.” — Swift:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  9. 

fmo-dern  -I-ty,  subst.  [En g.  modern;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modem  ;  modern  charac¬ 
ter.  (Walpole:  Letters,  iv.297.) 

mod  ern  l-za  -tion,  s.  [English  modemiz(e) ; 
- ation .]  The  act  of  modernizing;  that  which  is 
modernized  ;  a  modernism. 

mod'-ern-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  modern ;  -ize.]  To 
make  modem  ;  to  give  a  modern  cast,  character,  or 
appearance  to  ;  to  conform  to  modern  style,  ideas, 
fashions,  or  ways ;  to  adapt  to  modern  persons  or 
times. 

“A  jumble  .  .  .  with  Latin  words  modernized.” — 
Cambridge:  The  Scribleriad,  bk.  ii. 

mod  -ern-Iz-er,  subst.  [Eng.  moderniz(e) ;  - er .] 
One  who  modernizes. 

“No  unsuccessful  modernizer  of  the  Latin  satirists.” — 
Wakefield:  Memoirs,  p.  75. 

mod  -ern-ly,  adv.  [English  modern;  -ly.\  In 
modern  times. 

mod-ern-ness,  s.  [Eng.  modern;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modern ;  recentness, 
novelty. 

mod-est,  a.  [Fr.  modeste,  from  Lat.  modestus= 
keeping  within  bounds,  modest,  from  modus= a 
measure ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  modesto.] 

1.  Not  presumptuous,  bold,  or  arrogant;  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  propriety;  not  forward  or  boastful; 
unobtrusive,  diffident,  bashful,  retiring. 

“Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady?” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  modesty  in 
the  author  or  actor ;  not  marked  by  presumption  or 
boldness  ;  not  extreme  ;  moderate. 

“  Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest.” 

Shakesp.:  Ctjmbeline,  v.  5. 

3.  Free  from  indecency  or  lewdness ;  marked  by 
chastity ;  chaste,  decent. 

“Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iv.  2. 

4.  Moderate  in  amount ;  not  excessive  ;  medium. 

If  Diffidence  is  much  the  same  as  shyness,  and 

both  arise  from  timidity.  Modesty,  apart  from  its 
special  application  to  women,  may  arise  from  a 
proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  or  from  a 
proud  reserve. 

*mod'-est-less,  a.  [Eng.  modest;  -Zess.]  Want¬ 
ing  in  modesty. 

“  How  faithless  and  how  modestless.” 

Sylvester:  First  Day,  First  Week,  410. 
mod’-est-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  modest ;  -ly.] 

1.  Ina  modest  manner;  not  boldly,  arrogantly,  or 
obtrusively  ;  with  due  respect. 

“Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  i.  485. 

2.  Quietly ;  without  show  or  ostentation. 

“These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force. 

Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  78. 

3.  Not  excessively  or  extravagantly  ;  moderately. 

4.  Not  loosely  or  wantonly;  chastely,  decently; 
with  modest,  becoming  words. 

“  She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,607. 
mod-es-ty,  *mod-es-tie,  s.  [Fr.  modestie,  from 
Lat.  modestia,  from  modestus= modest;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
modestia .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  modest  ;  a  sense 
of  propriety  ;  freedom  from  arrogance,  boldness,  or 
presumption ;  unobtrusiveness,  bashfulness,  diffi¬ 
dence  ;  bashful  reserve. 

“True  modesty  proceeds  from  a  just  discernment  of 
propriety,  and  is  frequently  connected  with  exalted  ideas 
of  genuine  merit.” — Cogan:  Ethical  Treatise,  dis.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


2.  Moderation ;  freedom  from  excess,  extrava¬ 
gance,  or  exaggeration. 

3.  Chastity ;  purity  of  manners ;  decency ;  free¬ 
dom  from  lewdness  or  unchastity. 


“Her  sad  eyes,  still  fast’ned  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty.” 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

*modesty-bit,  s.  The  same  as  Modesty-piece 
(q.  v.). 

*modesty-piece,  s.  A  part  of  a  woman  s  dress 
(q.  v.). 

“A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called  the 
modesty-piece.” — Addison. 

*mo-dI§'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  modiciti,  from  Lat.  modi- 
CMS=moderate.]  Moderation,  moderateness,  small¬ 


ness,  meanness. 

mod  -Lcum,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  modicus— 
moderate,  from  m,odus= measure.]  A  small  portion 
or  quantity ;  a  little ;  a  scanty  allowance ;  a  pit¬ 
tance. 


“  But  this  is  sure — the  hand  of  might  .  .  . 

Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light.” 

Cowper:  The  Glowworm. 

mod-i-fI-9,-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  modifiable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  modifiable  ;  suscepti¬ 
bility  or  capability  of  modification. 

“Plasticity  of  thought,  and  modifiability  of  opinion.” — 
Grant  Allen:  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  85. 


mod'-i-fl-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  modify ;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  modified  or  diversified  by  various  forms 
and  differences ;  susceptible  of  or  liable  to  modifi¬ 
cation. 

“It  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  distinct, 
visible  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable  essence  of  God, 
than  in  variously  modifiable  matter.” — Locke:  Exam,  of 
Malebranche. 

mod-i-f  I c-a-bil-I-ty ,  s.  [English  modificable ; 
-ity.]  Modifiability  ;  capability  of  being  modified. 


mod'-I-fic-a-ble,  a.  [Modificate.]  Capable 
of  being  modified  ;  modifiable. 


*mod-If-i-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  modificatus,  pa.  par. 
of  modifico= to  modify,  to  qualify,  from  modus = 
measure,  and  facio=to  make.]  To  qualify. 

“The  modificated  eternity  of  his  mediatorship.” — Pear¬ 
son:  On  the  Creed,  art.  6. 

mod-I-f l-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modifica- 
tionem,  acc.  of  modificatio,  from  modificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  modifico= to  modify,  to  qualify:  modus= 
measure,  and  facio=to  make;  Sp.  modificacion; 
Ital.  modificazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  modifying  or  of  giving  a  new  form, 
appearance,  or  character  to ;  the  state  of  being 
modified;  change,  alteration. 

2.  A  change ;  an  alteration  made  ;  as,  to  introduce 
modifications  into  anything. 

3.  A  particular  form  or  manner  of  being ;  a  mode. 

“Neither  matter,  nor  any  modification  of  matter.” — 

Clarke:  Lett,  to  Mr.  Dodswell. 

II.  Scots  Law :  A  decree  of  the  teind  court  award¬ 
ing  a  suitable  stipend  to  the  minister  of  a  parish. 

mod-I-fl-eat-Ive,  s.  [Eng.  modificat(e) ;  -ive.] 
That  which  modifies,  or  tends  to  modify  or  qualify. 

“The  aforesaid  modificatives  [almost  and  very  nigh].” 
—Fuller:  Worthies;  England,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxi. 

mod -l-fl-cat-or-y,  a.  [En g.  modificat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Modifying  or  tending  to  modify  or  qualify. 

“  We  are  bound  to  account  for  the  modificatory  letters.” 
■ — Max  Muller:  Selected  Essays,  i.  91. 

mod-I-f I-er,  s.  [Eng.  modify ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  modifies. 

“Sovereign  maker  and  modifier  of  the  universe.” — 
Hume:  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion,  §  7. 

mod  -l-fy,  *mod-i-fie,  v.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  modifier, 
from  Lat.  modifico,  from  modus  =  measure,  and  facio 
=to  make;  Sp.  modificar ;  Ital.  modificare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  or  alter  the  external  qualities  or 
accidents  of  any  thing  ;  to  vary,  to  alter  ;  to  give  a 
new  form,  character,  force,  or  appearance  to. 

2.  To  qualify,  to  moderate  ;  to  reduce  in  degree  c  _* 
quality. 

“  The  modified  submission  which  they  had  consented  to 
make.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  extenuate,  to  qualify. 

“After  all  this  discanting  and  modifying  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter.” — V  Estrange. 

mo-dll  -lion  (li  as  y),  *mo-diglion  (diglion  as 
dll'-yun),  *mo-dil-lon,  s.  [Fr.  modillon,  from 
Lat.  modulus,  dimin.  of  modus— a.  measure ;  Ital. 
modiglione.] 

Architecture : 

1.  An  ornamental  console  beneath  the  corona  in 
some  orders. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 


mona 


modiola 

2.  One  of  the  large  flowers  in  a  soffit  or  coved  ceil¬ 
ing. 

“  Architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  mo- 
diglions,  and  the  rest,  .have  each,  a  use,  or  appearance  of 

use,  in  giving  firmness  and  union  to  the  building  ” _ Q 

Berkeley:  Alciphron,  Dial,  iii.,  §9. 

mo-dl  -0-1$,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  modiolus, 
dimin .  of  modius—  the  Roman  corn  measure,  a  peek.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvace®,  tribe  Halve®. 

.  2.Zo0l.:  Horse-mussel;  a  genus  of  Mytilid®;  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  edible  mussel  by  its  habit 
°i  burrowing.  Itisfoundfromlowwater  toa  depth 
of  100  fathoms.  The  shell  is  oblong  and  inflated, 
but  the  umbones  are  not  situated  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  as  they  are  in  Mytilus  (q.  v.).  Seventy  species 
are  known,  from  tropical  seas. 

3.  Palceont. :  One  hundred  and  fifty  fossil  species 
have  been  described  from  the  Lias  onward. 

mo-dl  -6-lar,  a.  [Lat .modiolus;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
*ar.  ]  Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 

mo-dl-ol'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  modiolus  (q.  v.L  and 
forma— form.] 

Bot.:  Shaped  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel;  hollow, 
round,  depressed, _  with  a  very  narrow  orifice,  as  the 
fruit  of  Gualtheria.  Called  also  nave-shaped. 

mo-dl-ol-op'-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  modiol (a),  and 
Gr.  opsis= outward  appearance,  look.] 

Palceont.:  A  Silurian  genus  of  Mytilid®  (q.  v.). 
Shell  inequivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the  beaks 
anterior,  the  surface  smooth,  or  marked  by  fine 
concentric  lines  of  growth.  The  shell  is  thin  ;  the 
posterior  end  considerably  broader  than  the 
anterior.  Hinge  edentulous ;  a  ligamental  groove, 
beginning  in  front  of  the  peak,  extends  to  the 
posterior  extremity. 

mo-dl  -o-lus,  s.  [Latin,  dimin.  of  modius=a 
measure.] 

Anat. :  The  central  column  or  axis  around  which 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear  winds. 

mod'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  mode  (1) ;  -ish.]  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  mode  or  fashion  ;  fashionable. 

mod  -ish-ly,  adv.  [English  modish ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
modish  or  fashionable  manner. 

“  Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed  about 
putting  off  their  hats,  and  making  legs  modishly.”— 
Locke:  On  Education. 

mod-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  modish ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modish ;  affectation  of  the 
mode  orfashion.. 

mod -1st,  subst.  [Eng.  mod(e)  (1) ;  -is#.]  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  mode  or  fashion. 

mo-diste',  s.  [Fr.]  A  woman  who  makes  and 
deals  in  articles  of  ladies’  dress ;  a  milliner,  a  dress¬ 
maker. 

mo-dl-iis.s.  [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  A  dry  measure,  containing  one- 
third  of  the  amphora,  or  nearly  two  English  gallons. 

mod  -p-l$r,  a.  [Eng.  modul(e) ;  -or.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  modulation,  or  to  a  module  or  modulus. 

modular-proportion,  s. 

Arch.:  That  which  is  regulated  by  a  module. 

modular-ratio,  s. 

Math.:  A  term  applied  to  that  ratio  or  number 
whose  logarithm  is  called  the  modulus  (q.  v.).  This 
ratio  is  that  of  1  to  0’367879441171,  &c. 

mod  -p-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  modulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
modulor— to  measure  according  to  a  standard; 
modulus=  a  standard,  dimin.  of  modus— a  measure; 
Fr.  moduler ;  Sp.  modular;  Jtal.  modulare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  proportion,  to  adjust,  to  adapt,  as  to  a 
Standard. 

2.  To  regulate. 

“  May  the  nightly  power 

Which  whispers  on  my  slumbers,  cease  to  breathe 
Her  modulating  impulse  through  my  soul.” 

Thompson:  Sickness,  v. 

3.  To  vary  or  inflect  the  sound  of,  so  as  to  give 
expression  to  that  which  is  uttered ;  to  vary  in  tone. 

“In  all  vocal  music  [the  tongue]  helpeth  the  windpipe 
to  modulate  the  sounds.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
v.,  §  16. 

II.  Music:  To  change  the  key  of;  to  transpose 
from  one  key  to  another. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Music :  To  pass  from  one  key  to  another,  or  from 
the  major  into  the  minor  mode. 

mod-ff-la’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modulationem, 
accus.  of  modulatio,  from  modulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
modulor— to  measure,  to  modulate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
modulacion;  Ital.  modulazione.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  modulating,  adjusting,  cr 
adapting. 

“The  poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modula¬ 
tion  which  was  afterward  neglected  and  forgotten.” — 
Johnson  ■  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Waller. 
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2.  The  act  of  varying  or  inflecting  the  sound  of,  so 
as  to  give  expression  to  what  is  uttered. 

“For  the  various  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  the  wind-pipe  is  endued  with  several  cartilages 
and  muscles.” — Ray  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  Modulated  sound ;  melody. 

**  Innumerou8  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade  ... 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix, 
Mellifluous.”  Thomson:  Spring,  609. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  proportion  of  the  different  parts  of 
an  order  according  to  modules. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Movement  or  graduation  of  sound. 

(2)  A  change  of  key. 

IT  Modulation  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Diatonic,  (2) 
Chromatic,  and  (3)  Enharmonic.  The  first  of  these 
is  sometimes  called  natural ;  the  last  two,  artificial. 

mod'-ij-la-tor,  s.  [Latin,  from  modulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  modulor=to  modulate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  modular 
teur ;  Ital.  modulatore.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  modulates. 

2.  Music:  In  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  a  sort  of 
map  of  musical  sounds  representing  the  relative 
intervals  of  the  notes  of  a  scale,  its  chromatics,  and 
its  more  closely  related  scales. 

mod  -tile,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  modulus^a.  stand¬ 
ard  ;  dimin.  of  modus— a.  measure.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  little  measure ;  a  small  quantity. 

2.  A  model,  a  pattern,  a  mold,  a  counterfeit. 

“Shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the 

soldier?  Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module.”~ 
Shakesii. ;  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

II.  Arch.  :  A  measure  of  proportion  by  which  the 
parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are  regulated  in 
classical  architecture ;  considered  generally  as  the 
diameter  or  semi-diameter  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column  ;  in  other  words,  semi-diameter 
of  the  column,  or  thirty  minutes. 

*mod'-ule,  v.  t.  [Fr.  modular. [Module,  s.] 

1.  To  model,  to  shape. 

“O  would  I  could  my  father’s  cunning  use! 

And  souls  into  well  moduled  clay  infuse.” 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  1. 

2.  To  modulate,  to  regulate,  to  adapt,  to  adjust. 

“  That  charmer  of  the  night 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

*mod'-u-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  module  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  model  or  pattern. 

“The  litt(_  world’s  admired  modulet.” 

Sylvester:  Seventh  Day,  First  Week,  747. 

♦mod'-y-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  model;  -ize.]  To  model. 

“  To  his  inward  sight  did  modulize 
His  Tabernacle’s  admirable  form.” 

Sylvester:  The  Law,  1,116. 

mod  -ff-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  modus— a  meas¬ 
ure.] 

Math,  dt  Physics:  A  term  denoting  some  constant 
multiplier,  coefficient,  or  parameter  involved  in  a 
given  function  of  a  variable  quantity,  by  means  of 
which  the  function  is  accommodated  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  system  or  base. 

IT  (1)  Modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms  :  A  num¬ 
ber  by  which  all  the  logarithms  in  one  system  of 
notation  must  be  multiplied  to  adapt  them  to  the 
same  number  in  another  system. 

(2)  Modulus  of  elasticity:  The  measure  of  the 
elastic  form  of  any  substance,  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  a  pressure  on  a  given  unit  of  the  substance 
to  the  accompanying  compression.  Or  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  force  which  would  be  necessary  to  elon¬ 
gate  a  prismatic  body  of  a  transverse  section  equal 
to  a  given  unit,  or  to  compress  it  within  the  limits 
of  its  elasticity. 

(3)  Modulus  of  a  machine :  A  formula  expressing 
the  work  which  a  given  machine  can  perform  under 
the  conditions  involved  in  its  construction. 

(4)  Modulus  of  rupture :  The  measure  of  the  force 
necessary  to  break  a  given  substance.  ( Rankine .) 

mo-dum  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Modum, Norway; 
suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Skutterudite  (q.  v.). 

mod-us,  s.  [Lat.=a  measure.] 

1.  Law : 

(1)  The  arrangement  or  expression  of  the  terms 
of  a  covenant  or  contract. 

(2)  A  modification ;  a  variation  or  departure 
from  a  general  form  or  rule  in  the  way  of  either  re¬ 
striction  or  enlargement,  as  in  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  parties,  the  will  of  a  donor,  &c. 

(3)  An  abbreviation  of  modus  decimandi ,  a  pecul¬ 
iar  custom  by  which  lands  became  exempted  from 
payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composition  or 
equivalent. 

“One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill  is  turning  the 
tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers  call  a  modus, 
or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  product.” — 

Sioift. 


2.  Music: 

(1)  A  scale,  as  Dorian  mode,  &c. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  mensurable 
music.  Modus  major  was  the  division  of  a  maxim 
( notula  maxima )  into  longs;  modus  minor  the  di¬ 
vision  of  a  long  into  breves.  The  modus  major  was 
perfect  when  the  maxim  contained  three  longs, 
imperfect  when  it  contained  two.  The  modus  minor 
was  perfect  when  the  long  contained  three  breves, 
imperfect  when  it  contained  two. 

modus  operandi,  phr.  The  plan  or  method  of 
working  or  operating. 

modus  vivendi,  phr.  A  means  or  manner  o' 
living  on  terms  of  an  agreement  with  others. 

mod  -wall,  mud'-wall,  subst.  [Eng.  mud,  and 
wall  (?).] 

Ornith. :  The  bee-eater. 

*mod -f,  a.  [Eng.  moi(e)  (1),  s. ; -y.]  Fashion¬ 
able,  modish. 

“You  make  me  too  rich  and  too  mody.”— Richardson: 
Pamela,  i  128. 

*moe,  a.  [Mo,  More.] 

*moe,  s.  [Mow,  s.]  A  grimace. 

*moe,  v.  i.  [Mow  (2),  v.]  To  make  faces  or  grim¬ 
aces. 

moeh-rin'-gi-$,  moh-rln-gi-$  (o  as  c),  subst, 
[Named  by  Linn®us  after  Paul  Henry  Gerard 
Moehring,  a  physician,  author  of  Hortus  Proprius , 
A.  D.  1736.] 

Bot. :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Cary- 
ophyllace®,  tribe  Alsine®.  Now  the  species  Moeh- 
ringia  trinervis  is  called  Arenaria  trinervis. 

mo -el-lon,  s.  [Fr.J 

Build.:  Rubble  stone  filled  in  between  the  facing 
walls  of  a  structure,  or  between  the  spandrels  of  a 
bridge.  It  consists  of  clean,  broken  stone,  and 
where  it  holds  an  important  position,  as  in  the 
latter-mentioned  case,  it  is  laid  in  mortar,  and  by 
hardening  becomes  equal  to  a  solid  mass  of  stone. 

moen-chl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Conrad  Masnch, 
professor  of  botany  at  Marburg.] 

Botany : 

*1.  A  genus  of  Caryophyllace®,  sub-order  Alsina- 
ce®.  It  has  four  sepals  and  petals,  and  four  or  eight 
stamens,  while  Cerastium  has  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
and  ten  stamens.  ( Hooker  &  Arnott.) 

2.  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Cerastium.  The 
sepals  are  acuminate,  longer  than  the  entire  petals. 
(, Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

Mce-so-,  pref.  [Lat.  Mcesicus=oi  or  belonging  to 
Moesia  or  Mysia,  a  region  of  ancient  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east 
by  the  Enxine,  and  on  the  west  by  Pannonia.]  (See 
etym.) 

Mceso-goth,  a.  [Goth.] 

Mceso-gothic,  a.  &  s.  [Gothic.] 

moff,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silk  stuff  manufact¬ 
ured  in  Caucasia. 

mo-fus-sil,  m5f-fus  -Sil,  s.  [Hind,  mufassal^ 
the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  town.]  An 
Anglo-Indian  term  for  any  part  of  India,  except  the 
three  capitals,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

mo-gar,  s.  [Native  West  Indian.]  The  dried 
stick  of  the  sugar-cane. 

“The  stick  or  body  of  the  cane  after  pressure  was 
dried,  and,  under  the  name  of  mogars,  was  used  to  feed 
the  fires.” — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

mog  -er-$,  s.  [Etym. .  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  mogeros= wretched,  distressed;  or  a  corruption 
of  the  native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Talpid®,  established  by  Pomel 
for  the  Woogura  Mole,  Talpa  ivoogura,  from  Japan. 
It  resembles  the  European  mole  in  form  and  habits, 
but  the  fur  is  of  a  dingy  tawny  hue,  the  nose  pro¬ 
longed,  and  it  has  two  incisors  less  in  the  lower  jaw 
than  T.  europcea. 

mog’-gan,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  mogan.J  A  stocking 
without  the  foot,  worn  over  a  boot.  (Scotch.) 

Mo-gra'-bi-$n,  a.  &  s.  [Arab.  &  Turk,  moghreb 
=  the  west,  Nortnwest  Africa.] 

A.  As  ctdj,:  Of  or  pertaining  to  North  or  North, 
west  Africa. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  North  or 
Northwest  Africa. 

Mo-gul',  s.  [Pers.  Mogh6l=a  Mongolian.]  A 
Mongolian. 

IT  The  Great  Mogul:  The  popular  name  for  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire  which  was  founded  in 
Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  under  Babir  in  1525,  and 
lasted  till  1806. 

M5-gun'-tIne,  a.  [Lat.  Moguntia,  Moguntiacum , 
the  ancient  name  of  the  town.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mentz,  in  Germany. 

mo  -h$,  s.  [Fr.  moha;  remoter  etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Setaria  italica. 


tfili,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.  »tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


mohair 
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moisten 


mo'-hair,  *mo-haire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  moiiaire  (Fr. 
moire),  moh&re,  mouhaire,  from  Arab,  mukhayyar .] 

1.  The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

2.  A  fabric  made  from  the  fine,  white,  silky  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat  and  allied  species.  Sometimes 
called  camlet.  The  hair  is  said  to  be  produced  in 
perfect  quality  in  no  place  excepting  Angora  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  has  long  been  a  valuable  article  of 
export  from  that  place. 

3.  A  wool  and  cotton  fabric  made  in  imitation  of 
the  above,  in  mixed  colors  or  plain. 

mohair-shell,  s. 

Zobl.:  A  species  of  Yoluta,  with  a  finely  reticu¬ 
lated  surface  like  mohair. 

Mo-ham'-me-dun,  fMa-hom-e-tan,  *Mu-ham- 
ma-dan,  a.  &  s.  [Arab.  Muhammad .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mohammed  or  his 
system  of  belief  or  polity. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  follower  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammedan- architecture,  s.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  by  Mohammedan  nations,  as 
the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Arabs,  &c.  It  was  gradually 
developed  out  of  the  forms  which  were  found  ready 
to  hand  in  the  various  countries  over  which  they 
spread,  and  which  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
early  Christian  art  of  the  later  Roman  period, 
together  with  an  admixture  of  Asiatic  elements.  In 
the  earliest  times  Christian  churches  were  utilized 
for  the  practice  of  the  new  religion ;  afterward 
mosques  were  erected.  [Mosque.]  In  accordance 
with  the  Oriental  manner  of  life,  this  style  is 
internal  rather  than  external,  especially  in  palaces 
and  dwelling-houses.  While  the  tasteless  exterior 
of  the  buildings  only  displays  to  the  eye  high  walls 
which  are  irregularly  pierced  by  small  windows, 
and  those  few  in  number,  everything  in  the  interior 
is  richly  decorated.  The  richest  ornamentation  is 
lavished  on  the  most  essential  part  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  namely,  on  the  porticoes  which  surround  the 
open  court.  There  are  no  fixed  orders  or  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  pillars— sometimes  they  are  squat  and 
heavy ;  at  others  slender  and  graceful,  especially  in 
the  later  period.  Three  different  forms  of  arches 
are  found,  besides  the  circular  arch,  which  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  In  Egypt  and  Sicily  the  pointed 
arch,  resembling  that  afterward  adopted  in  the 
Gothic  style,  was  used:  in  Persia  and  India  the 
keel-arch  (the  ends  of  the  curves  are  bent  slightly 
upward  like  the  keel  of  a  vessel) ;  and  in  Spain  the 
horseshoe  arch,  which  consists  of  a  larger  segment 
of  a  circle  than  a  semicircle.  The  walls  over  these 
arches,  as  all  flat  surfaces,  were  covered  with  embel¬ 
lishments  in  the  shape  of  arabesques  consisting  of 
flat  relief  in  stucco,  or  painted  in  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  formed  of  the  most  multifarious  entwin- 
ings  of  straight  or  curved  lines  or  belts.  Domes  are 
introduced  freely,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  flat  or 
plain  externally,  or  ornamented  with  stripes  like  a 
gourd.  Dwelling-houses  are  tasteless  externally, 
but  the  interiors  display  wealth  and  luxury.  Over¬ 
hanging  balconies  are  used  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  the  windows  are  small  and  elevated.  The 
Arabian  system  of  ornamentation  is  not  so  pure  as 
the  Moorish,  and  the  Turkish  style  kept  more 
closely  to  the  Byzantine.  The  finest  specimen  of 
Mohammedan  architecture  and  ornamentation  is 
the  Alhambra,  at  Granada. 

Mo-ham  -me-dan-i§m,  Ma  -  horn’  -  et-un-i§m, 
Mfi-ham'-ma-dan-I§m,  s.  [Arab.  Muhammad; 
Eng.  suff .  -an :  -ism.  Mohammed  is  from  the  Arabic 
root  hamd= the  Praised.] 

Compar.  Religions;  The  religion  founded  by  Mo¬ 
hammed,  the  so-called  Prophet  of  Arabia.  He  was 
born  at  Mecca,  of  good  family,  Aug.  20,  570,  but, 
while  an  infant,  lost  his  father,  Abdallah,  and,  at 
the  age  of  six,  his  mother,  Amina.  When  a  child  he 
had  a  fit,  probably  epileptic.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  married  Khadijah,  a  widow  of  forty,  the 
first  of  his  many  wives,  and  was  faithful  to  her 
while  she  lived.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  often  re¬ 
tired  to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount  flira  for  relig¬ 
ious  meditation.  Three  years  later  he.  began  to 
proclaim  his  views,  and,  after  a  time,  claimed  to  be 
a  prophet.  Among  his  early  converts  were  his  wife, 
Khadijah,  Ali,  his  cousin,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
afterward  his  adopted  son  and  his  son-in-law,  and 
Abu  Bakr,  or  Abubeker,  his  friend.  On  June  20, 622, 
he  had  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  This  date  is 
the  Moslem  era  of  the  Hejira  (<j.  v.).  At  Mecca  he 
had  been  an  enthusiast,  at  Medina  he  became  a  fan¬ 
atic.  On  Jan.  13,  624,  at  the  head  of  300  followers  he 
defeated  950  of  the  Meccans.  The  victory  was  con¬ 
sidered  miraculous,  and  encouraged  him  in  future 
to  propagate  his  faith  by  the  sword,  and  he  was  so 
successful  that  at  his  death  (June  8,  632)  he  was 
virtual  sovereign  of  Arabia.  During  the  Caliphates 
of  his  immediate  successors  Abubeker  (632-634)  and 
Omar  (634-646),  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  conquered 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  established  the  new 
faith.  Othman  reigned  next  (644-655).  Then  the 
Arabs  elected  Ali,  Mohammed’s  son-in-law,  strangely 
passed  over  till  now ;  the  Syrians  chose  Moaviah, 


son  of  Abu  Sofian,  an  old  enemy  of  the  prophet. 
Civil  war  resulted,  and  the  sects  of  the  Sunnis  and 
Shiahs  arose.  Ali  was  assassinated  in  661,  Hassan 
and  Hosein,  his  sons,  soon  after  perishing.  In  710 
Tarik  landed  in  Spain,  the  straits  where  he  had 
passed  and  the  adjacent  rock  being  ever  afterward 
called  Gibraltar  (q.  v.).  In  732  Charles  Martel 
(=the  Hammer)  defeated  the  Arab  Abderrahman 
at  Poictiers,  saving  Western  Europe.  The  Saracen 
capitals  had  been  successively  at  Medina,  at  Cafa, 
at  Damascus,  and  at  Bagdad ;  their  dynasties  were 
the  Ommeyades,  Abbasides,  &c.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracen  empire  in  the 
East  began  to  be  broken  down  by  the  Turks,  then  a 
savage  Tartar  tribe,  who  afterward  embraced  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  and  in  1453  took  Constantinople, 
terminating  the  Greek  or  Eastern  empire.  Since 
the  sixteenth  century  their  power  has  been  less 
dreaded.  The  Mohammedans  of  the  world  have 
been  estimated  at  250  millions,  of  whom  50  millions 
are  in  India,  40  millions  directly  under  British  rule, 
and  10  millions  in  allied  or  tributary  states.  The 
Koran  (=that  which  is  read  or  recited)  is  their 
sacred  book  and  their  code  of  law.  Their  faith  is 
called  Islam  (=surrender  of  the  will  to  God).  Five 
duties  are  incumbent  on  the  faithful  Mohammedan : 
A  confession  of  faith  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Friday  is 
their  Sabbath  and  day  of  special  worship.  Raising 
the  nations  which  have  embraced  it  to  a  higher 
creed  than  their  old  idolatry,  Islam  has  so  stereo¬ 
typed  them  as  to  render  all  further  changes  in¬ 
tensely  difficult.  No  other  faith  offers  so  stubborn 
a  resistance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Mo-ham-med-un-ize,  Ma  -  horn’  -  e  -  tan-ize, 
Mfi-ham-ma-dan-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Muhammadan; 
-ize.) 

1.  Of  things:  To  render  conformable  to  Moham¬ 
medan  law  or  usage. 

2.  Of  persons:  To  convert  to  or  coerce  into  Mo¬ 
hammedanism. 

M6-ham'-med-i§m,  Ma-h6m'-et-i§m,  Mfi- 
ham  -mad-i§m,  s.  [Mohammedanism:.] 

Mo-ham'-med-Ize,  Ma-hom-et-ize,  Mfi-ham- 
mad-Ize,  v.  t.  [Mohammedanism.] 

Mo  -hawk,  Mo  -hock,  s.  [North  American  In¬ 
dian.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  North-American  Indians. 

*2.  A  name  given  to  certain  ruffians  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  toward  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

mo  -hoe,  mo  -haut,  s.  [The  West  Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  Hibiscus  arboreus,  called  also  Paritium 
tiliaceum.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  negroes  were 
flogged  with  whips  made  of  its.fibers. 

mbhr'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mohr,  a  botanical 
writer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiacse.  The 
sori,  which  are  few,  are  situated  near  the  revolute 
margins  of  the  pinnules.  Only  known  species 
Mohria  thurifera.  It  smells  of  benzoin.  It  is  found 
in  South  Africa  and  the  Mascaren  Islands. 

m6h§’-ine,  s.  [Named  after  the  German  miner-, 
alogist,  F.  Mohs  ;  suff.  -ine  {Min.).) 

Min. :  The  same  as  LOllingite  and Leucopyrite 
(q.  v.). 

moh§'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  German  miner¬ 
alogist,  F.  Mohs ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) .] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  menaccanite  occurring  in  thin 
plates  more  or  less  hexagonal,  associated  with 
albite  and  quartz,  at  St.  Christophe,  Ishre,  France. 

mo  -hur,  s.  [Pers.  muhur,  muhr .]  A  gold  coin 
of  British  India,  value  fifteen  rupees,  or  $7.25. 

mo-hur-rum,  s.  [Arab.] 

1.  The  first  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mohammedan  festi¬ 
vals.  It  is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  so-called 
martyrdom  of  Hassun  and  Hosein,  sons  of  Ali,  and 
nephews  of  Mohammed,  which  occurred  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  the  Hejira.  It  commences  the 
evening  on  which  the  new  moon  becomes  visible  in 
the  month  Mohurrum,  and  continues  fully  ten  days. 
While  the  festival  continues,  the  people  light  fires 
every  evening  in  pits,  fencing  across  them  with 
sticks  or  swords  and  leaping  across  or  even  through 
them,  crying  out  Ya  Ali,  Ya  Ali  (Oh  Ali,  Oh  Ali), 
Shah  Hassun,  Shah  Hosein  (Noble  Hassun,  Noble 
Hosein),  &c.  They  form  ullums  or  facsimiles  of 
Hosein  s  banner  of  copper,  brass,  steel,  or  even 
silver  or  gold,  and  finally  carry  past  in  procession 
beautiful  taboots  or  tombs,  which,  in  India,  at 
least,  are  ultimately  thrown  into  some  river.  There 
are  many  other  ceremonies. 

mohurrum-fakir,  s.  Fakirs  or  religious  mendi¬ 
cants,  dressed  up  in  peculiar  ways  to  take  part  in 
the  Mohurrum.  Jaffur  Shurreef  enumerates  forty- 
seven  kinds  of  them,  all  with  distinctive  names, 


among  which  figure  paddy  birds,  pilgrim  tool  and 
pilgrim  idiot,  tiger,  king  chafing-dish,  king  blanket, 
king  tent-peg,  dig  and  bury,  tatterdamalion  or  king 
clout. 

moi’-der,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Moither.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  work  or  labor  hard ;  to  toil. 

B.  Trans.:  To  spend  in  toil  or  hard  work. 

mdi  -dore,  subst.  [Port,  moeda  d'ouro,  moeda  de 
ouro ,  from  Lat.  moneta— money •  de=ot,  and  aurum 
=gold.]  A  Port¬ 
uguese  gold  coin, 
worth  4,000  reis, 
or  about  $5.31. 

m  6i  ’  -  e  -  tf  , 

*moitie,  s.  [Fr. 

moitie  =  a  half, 
from  Lat.  medie- 
tatem ,  accus.  of 
medietas= a  mid-  Moidore. 

die  course,  a 
half ;  mednts= middle.] 

1.  A  half ;  the  half  part  or  share ;  one  of  two  equal 
parts. 

*2.  A  portion ;  a  part  in  general. 

“The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end: 
whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  super¬ 
fluous  moiety.” — Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece.  (Dedic.) 

mdil,  *moile,  *moyle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  moiller, 
moiler,  moillier  (Fr.  mouiller)=to  wet,  to  moisten, 
from  Low  Lat.  *mollio= to  soften,  from  Lat.  mollis 
=soft.] 

♦A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  sprinkle. 

2.  To  daub,  to  soil,  to  foul,  to  make  dirty. 

*3.  To  weary ;  to  wear  out. 

“  No  more  tug  one  another  thus  nor  moyle  yourselves.** 
Chapman;  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  wallow. 

2.  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  work  hard. 

mdil  (1),  s.  [Moil,  v .]  A  spot,  a  defilement. 

♦moil  (2),  *moyle,  s.  [Mule.] 

♦moile  (1) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dish  of  mar¬ 
row  and  grated  bread. 

*m6Ile  (2),s.  [Fr.  mule;  Ital.  mula= a  slipper, 
from  Lat.  mulleus  (calceus)=a  red  (slipper),  from 
mullus— a  redmullet.]  A  kind  of  high  shoe  formerly 
worn  by  high  personages. 

mdile§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  metallic  oxide 
adhering  to  the  glass  which  is  knocked  from  the 
end  of  the  blow-pipe, 
mdi'-neau  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.] 

Fort.:  A  small,  flat  bastion  raised  in  front  of  an 
intended  fortification,  to  defend  it  against  attack 
by  small-arms. 

moire  (as  mwar'-e),*moyre,  s.  [Fr.]  [Mohair.] 
Watered  or  clouded  silk.  The  silk  is  damped, 
folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  from  60  to  100  tons, 
moire-antique,  s. 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  watered  silk, 
moire-metallique,  s.  Tin  plate  acted  on  by  an 
acid,  so  as  to  display  by  reflected  light  the  crystal¬ 
line  texture  of  the  tin. 

*moi-son,  s.  [Fr.  moisson,  from  Lat.  messionem, 
accus.  of  messio=  a  reaping,  from  messus,  pa.  par.  of 
meto— to  reap.]  Harvest,  growth. 

mdist,  *moiste,  a.  [O.  Fr.  moiste  (Fr.  moite)  = 
moist,  liquid,  wet,  from  Lat.  mustus=of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  new  wine,  or  musteus—nevr,  fresh,  from 
mustum=new  wine,  neut.  sing,  of  wmsfMS=young, 
fresh,  new.] 

*1.  New,  fresh. 

2,  Moderately  wet,  damp,  not  dry,  humid. 

“Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone 
That  to  a  thousand  dry,  they  are  but  one?” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  i. 

3.  Juicy,  succulent. 

moist-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  wet  with  tears, 
♦moist-star,  s.  The  moon. 

“The  moist-star, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands, 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse.” 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  1, 

♦mfiist,  *moiste,  v.  t.  [Moist,®.]  To  moisten, 
to  make  moist  or  wet. 

mdist-en  {t  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  moist;  -en.] 

A.  {Transitive: 

1.  To  make  moist,  damp,  or  humid;  to  damp. 

“  One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestowed, 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist ning  blood.” 

Dry  den;  Sigismonda  and  Ouiscardo,  502. 
*2.  To  soften ;  to  make  soft  or  tender. 

3.  To  fill  with  tears. 

“  The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear.” 

Longfellow;  Building  of  the  Ship. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  moist  or  wet. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cUre.  unite,  cur,  rfile.  full;  tr£,  Sfrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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m6ist  -en-er  ( t  silent), s.  [Eng.  moisten ,*  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  moistens. 

♦moist  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  moist;  -ful(l).]  Moist,  wet. 

*m5ist’-Lfy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  moist;  i connective,  and 
«uft.  -/?/.]  To  moisten. 

“  Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  Mither; 

Tho’  whyles  ye  moistify  your  leather.” 

Burns:  Postscript  to  Earnest  Cry. 
moist-less,  *moyst-les,  a.  [Eng.  moist;  -less.] 
Free  from  moisture,  dampness,  or  wet ;  dry. 

moist -ness,  *moyst-nes,  subst.  [Eng.  moist; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moist,  damp, 
or  humid ;  dampness,  humidity. 

“Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and  density 
of  the  air.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

♦mdist'-ry,  s.  [Eng.  moist;  -ry.]  Moisture. 
“Generally  fruitful,  though  little  moistry  be  used 
thereon.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  278. 

mdist'-ure,  *  moyst-er,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  moisteur , 
moistour ;  Fr.  moiteur .] 

1.  That  which  gives  the  quality  or  property  of 
being  moist  or  damp;  damp,  wetness,  humidity, 
moistness. 

“What  comes  from  you  is  but  a  moisture  drawne  from 
the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  falls  backe 
upon  the  earth.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  60. 

*2.  A  liquid. 

“Did  he  not  dash  the  untasted  moisture  from  him?” 

Addison:  Cato.  (Todd.) 

♦mdist-ure,  *moyst-ure,  v.  t.  [Moisture,  s.] 
To  moisten,  to  wet. 

mdist  -ure-less,  a.  [Eng.  moisture ;  -Zess.]  Free 
from  moisture,  moistness,  or  damp  ;  dry. 

♦moist-]?,  *moist-ie,  *moyst-ye,  adj.  [Eng. 
moist;  -y.~\ 

1.  New,  fresh. 

2.  Moist,  wet,  full  of  moisture. 

mdi-ther,  moy  -ther,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  ( Prov .  Eng.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  labor  or  toil  hard. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spend  in  labor. 

2.  To  muddle,  to  confuse,  to  distract. 

*mok  -g,-dor,  *mock-a-dour,  s.  [Sp.  mocador , 
from  Lat.  mwcws=mucus  ;  F r.  mouchoir.]  A  hand¬ 
kerchief,  a  bib. 

tno'-kah,  s.  [Turk.]  The  title  of  a  doctor  of  law 
in  Turkey. 

moke  (1),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mesh  of  a 
net. 

mdke  (2),s.  [Perhaps  connected  with Icel.  m6ka 
=todoze;  nw5fc=dozing.]  A  donkey.  (Slang.) 

“The  one  who  rides  from  market  on  a  moke." — Thack¬ 
eray:  Newcomes,  ch.  xxi. 

*mok  -y,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  mdkkr=  a  dense  cloud; 
m6kkri=&  cloud  or  mist.]  Muggy,  dark,  murky  ;  as, 
moky  weather. 

m5'-lgx  (1),  *mo-lare,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  molaris= 
pertaining  to  a  mill;  mola=&  mill;  moZo=togrind.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Having  power  to  grind;  intended  for 
grinding. 

“Persons,  who  wanting  their  molare  teeth  must  make 
use  of  their  gums  for  grinders.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Ches¬ 
hire. 

B-  Ms  substantive  : 

Anatomy  (pi.) : 

(1)  Human:  The  grinding  teeth  or  grinders. 

They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  arranged  behind 
the  bicuspid  teeth,  three  on  each  side  above  and 
below.  They  have  a  large  crown,  and  the  grinding 
surface  is  very  wide.  There  is  a  gradation  in  their 
size,  the  first  being  the  largest  and  the  third  the 
-smallest.  .  ,  .  , 

(2)  Compar.:  The  teeth  in  mammals  which  are 
not  preceded  by  a  milk  set. 

molar-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Two  or  three  glands  between  the  mas- 
seter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and  opening  by 
separate  ducts  near  the  last  molar  tooth. 

m5'-lar  (2 ),a.  [Lat.  moles=  a  mass;  Eng.  adj. 
suff .  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mass  or  body  as  a 
•whole. 

mo-lar  -e§,  s.  pi.  [Molar.] 
mo-lasse  ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  moZ=soft.] 

Ge6l. :  A  soft,  coherent,  greenish  sandstone,  occu¬ 
pying  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 
Part  of  it  is  Miocene,  and  part  Oligocene.  It  has 

been  divided  into :  „  , 

(1)  An  Upper  Miocene  freshwater  Molasse,  found 
at  (Eningen,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  sand¬ 
stones,  marls,  and  limestones,  some  of  them  thickly 
laminated.  The  strata  seem  to  have  been  depos¬ 
ited  in  a  freshwater  lake  holding  carbonate  of  lime 
in  solution.  The  great  salamander,  at  first  mis¬ 
taken  for  human  remains,  and  described  in  sober 


seriousness  by  Scheuchzeras  “  Homo  diluvii  testis,” 
was  found  in  one  bed.  Camper  discovered  its  rep¬ 
tilian  character,  and  Cuvier  recognized  it  as  a 
salamander.  Other  fossils  are  the  fossil-fox  of 
GSningen  (Galecynus  ceningensis) ,  Mastodon  tap- 
iroides,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Leuciscus,  844  species  of 
insects,  with  many  plant  remains,  including  Liq- 
uidambar,  Cinnamomum,  and  various  Protea- 
ce®(?),  &c. 

(2)  The  Middle  or  Marine  Miocene  Molasse,  cor¬ 
responding  in  age  to  the  Faluns  of  Touraine.  It 
contains  a  Dryopithecus. 

(3]  The  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland  (Aqui- 
tanian).  Most  of  the  beds  are  fresh-water.  More 
than  500  species  of  plants  have  been  found,  includ¬ 
ing  Ficus  populina.  the  palm  genera,  Flabellaria 
and  Phoenicites,  the  pine  genus  Sequoia,  &c. 

mo-las  -se§,  *mo-los'-se§,  s.  [Port.  melago  = 
molasses,  from  Lat.  mellaceus  =  made  with  honey, 
from  weZ= honey ;  Sp.  melaza .] 

.  Food:  The  brown uncrystallizable syrup  obtained 
in  the  refining  of  sugar.  Molasses  consists,  on  the 
average,  of  20  per  cent,  water,  36  per  cent,  crystal- 
lizable  sugar,  36  per  cent,  inverted  sugar,  5  per  cent, 
organic  acids  and  extractive,  and  3  per  cent,  min¬ 
eral  matter. 

mold  (1), mould  (l),*molde  (l),s.  [A.  S. molde= 
dust,  earth,  country;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mwZ=dust, 
dirt;  Icel.  mold  =  mold,  earth;  Dan.  muld ;  Sw. 
mull  (for  muld ) ;  Goth,  mulda  =  dust ;  Ger.  mull ; 
Prov.  Ger.  molt.  From  the  same  root  as  Meal 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Earth,  clay. 

*2.  The  earth. 

“  So  riche  a  chambre  .  .  ne  saw  thay  nevere  on 

molde."  Sir  Ferumbras,  1,323. 

3.  Fine  soft  earth,  easily  pulverized. 

4.  The  matter  or  material  of  which  anything  is 
formed ;  component  substance  ;  composition. 

“  Rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mold.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

5.  Iron  mold. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  The  name  given  to  any  thread-like  fungal, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Hyphomycetes  or  the 
Physomycetes,  which  are  found  on  bread,  ink,  gum, 
&c. 

“The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract  mold."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

IT  Brown,  blue,  or  green  mold  is  Penicillium  glau- 
cum  ;  another  green  mold  is  Mucor  mucedo. 

2.  Geol.:  Vegetable  soil  consisting  of  the  surface 
stratum,  whether  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  or  rock,  dis¬ 
integrated  by  atmospheric  influences  and  modified 
by  the  plants,  first  of  lower,  and  then  of  higher 
organization,  and  by  the  animals  which  reside  upon 
or  pass  over  its  surface.  Of  all  these  animals  the 
most  potent  in  action  is  the  earthworm,  which 
effects  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  second 
only  to  those  produced  by  polypes  on  that  of  the 
deep.  [Earthworm.]  (See  also  Darwin:  Vege¬ 
table  Mold  and  Earthworms.) 

mold-board,  s.  A  curved  plate  extending  behind 
the  share,  for  overturning  the  furrow-slice. _  Plows 
are  called  right  or  left,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  furrow-slice  is  laid.  Double  mold- 
board  plows  are  those  in  which  the  breast  is  formed 
by  two  mold-boards  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  in 
front  of  the  sheth,  and  turning  the  soil  equally  in 
each  direction. 

mold  (2),  mould  (2),*molde  (2),s.  [The  d  is  ex¬ 
crescent,  from  O.  Fr.  modle,  molle,  mole  (Fr.  moule), 
from  Lat.  modulum ,  acc.  of  modulus=a.  measure,  a 
standard.]  [Model,  Module.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast. 

“  The  liquor  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepared.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  57L 

(2)  A  general  term  for  patterns  to  work  by,  where 
the  outline  of  the  thing  to  be  made  has  to  be 
adapted  to  that  of  the  pattern ;  also  applied  to  vari¬ 
ous  torts  containing  cavities  either  for  casting  in, 
as  a  bullet  mold,  or  for  producing  various  forms  by 
beating  or  pressure. 

3)  a  mold  candle  (q.  v.). 

4)  A  thing  molded. 

“  Think  you  this  mold  of  hopes  and  fears 

Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers?  ” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

2.  Fig. :  Cast,  form,  shape,  character. 

“  What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mold, 

Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  356. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  fontanel  o  '  space  occupied  by  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  membrane  situated  at  the  angles  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  skull  in  a  human  foetus  and 
a  new-born  child. 


2.  Building :  A  frame  to  give  shape  to  a  structure, 
as  in  the  building  of  houses  in  concrete,  b6ton,  clay, 
cement,  &c. 

3.  Founding :  Molds  for  casting  are  of  several 
kinds:  (1)  Open  molds  into  which  the  metal  is 
poured,  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  metal  assum¬ 
ing  the  horizontal  position.  Such  are  ingots  and 
some  other  objects.  (2)  Close  molds  of  metal  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  with  ingates  by  which  the  molten 
metal  enters.  Such  are  the  molds  for  inkstands, 
cannon  balls,  bullets,  type,  and  various  other  arti¬ 
cles  made  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  their  alloys,  which 
fuse  at  a  moderate  heat.  (3)  Close  molds  of  sand, 
in  which  articles  of  iron,  brass,  bronze,  &c.,  are  cast. 
This  is  the  ordinary  foundry  work,  and  includes 
machinery,  stoves;  ordnance,  and  the  multitude  of 
articles  of  domestic  and  agricultural  hardware. 

4.  Gold-beating:  The  package  of  goldbeater’s 
skin  in  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  for  the  third  beat¬ 
ing.  It  is  first  enveloped  in  vellum,  1501eaves,  with 
interposed  ribbons  of  gold,  one  inch  square,  form¬ 
ing  a  kutch.  The  pieces,  spreading  to  the  size  of 
the  vellum,  are  cut  into  four  pieces  and  interleaved 
with  goldbeater’s  skin;  600  pieces  and  their  skin 
form  a  shoder,  for  the  second  beating.  Being  again 
divided  into  four  pieces,  they  are  again  interleaved 
with  goldbeater’s  skin ;  making  2,400.  These  are 
divided  into  three  packages  of  800  each,  called 
molds,  and  receive  the  third  beating. 

5.  Paper-making :  Hand-made  paper  is  made  by  a 
mold  and  deckle  (q.  v.).  The  mold  is  an  open, 
square  frame  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom,  and  a  little 
larger  ail  round  than  the  required  sheet  of  paper. 

6.  Plastering :  A  thin  board  cut  to  a  pattern  and 
used  in  forming  cornices,  &c. 

7.  Shipbuild.:  A  full-sized  pattern  of  the  same 
figure  and  dimensions  as  the  molding  side  of  the 
piece  which  it  represents.  The  mold  may  be  of 
skeleton  form,  and  may  serve  for  several  frames.  It 
is  usually  a  thin  plank  cut  to  the  form  of  a  ship- 
timber,  and  serving  as  a  templet  for  scribing  the 
timbers  for  the  workmen  who  saw,  hew,  and  adze 
them  into  shape. 

mold-blacking  machine,  subst.  A  machine  by 
which  a  loam-mold  is  blacked  to  give  it  a  thin  car¬ 
bonaceous  surface ;  the  solution  is  known  as  black- 
wash,  and  is  usually  put  on  by  a  hand-brush. 

mold-board,  s. 

Founding :  A  board  on  which  the  pattern  lies 
while  being  rammed;  a  follow-board  (q.  v.). 

mold- candle,  s.  A  candle  formed  in  a  mold. 

mold-cistern,  s. 

Sugar-making : 

1.  The  vat  which  receives  the  drippings  from  the 
sugar-loaves. 

2.  A  tank  in  which  the  molds  are  soaked  after 
being  used. 

mold-facing,  s. 

Casting :  A  fine  powder  showered  upon  a  pattern 
before  covering  the  latter  with  loam,  and  intended 
to  increase  the  smoothness  of  the  face  of  the  cast¬ 
ing. 

mold-loft,  s.  A  large  room  in  a  shipbuilding 
yard,  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  ship  are  drawn 
out  in  their  proper  dimensions  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  drawings. 

mold-stone,  s. 

Arch. :  The  jamb-stone  of  a  door  or  window. 

mold-turner,  s.  A  maker  of  metal  frames  or 
shapes. 

♦mold  (3),  s.  [Mole  (1) , -e.]  A  mark,  a  spot. 

“A  little  purple  mold, 

That  like  a  rose  her  silken  leaves  did  faire  unfold." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  xii.  7. 

mold  (1),  mould  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mold  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  mold. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  moldy;  as,  Damp  molds 
cheese. 

*B.  Intransitive:  To  contract  mold;  to  become 
moldy. 

mold  (2),  mould  (2),  v.  t.  [Mold  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  make  or  form  into  a  particular  shape;  to 
fashion. 

“  Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick ,  xiv. 

2.  To  knead,  as  bread. 

mold'-il-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  mold  (2),  v. ;  -able.] 
Able  to  be  molded ;  capable  of  being  molded. 

“The  differences  of  figurable  and  not  figurable,  mould- 
able  and  not  mouldable,  are  plebeian  notions.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  846. 

mol  -dgi-vite,  subst.  [From  Moldawa,  Hungary ; 

suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  bottle-green  mineral 
formerly  referred  to  obsidian  (q.  v.).  It  is  now 
shown  to  be  an  artificial  glass. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


colder 
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mole-plow 


mdld  -er,  mould  -er,  s.  [Eng.  mold  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  molds;  spec.,  one  who  is  employed  in 
making  castings  in  a  foundry. 

“The  making  of  the  mould  from  the  model  ...  is 
simply  the  work  of  any  moulder  or  skilled  plasterer.” — 
Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  205. 

molder’s-clamp,  s. 

Founding :  A  frame  by  which  the  parts  of  a  flask 
are  tightly  secured  together,  ready  for  the  pouring 
of  the  metal  into  the  mold. 

molder’s-flask,  s. 

Founding :  The  frame  containing  the  mold  in 
which  metal  is  poured  in  casting. 

molder’s-table,  s.  • 

Founding :  A  bench  at  which  a  workman  stands 
in  molding  small  objects. 

mold  -er,  mould  -er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from 
mold  (1),  v.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  be  turned  to  dust  by  natural  decay ;  to 
perish  in  dust ;  to  crumble. 

‘  Thou  shalt  not  moulder  undeplored.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  perish ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

“  When  this  fiery  mass  .  .  .  shall  moulder,  cold  and 
low.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  27. 

2.  To  diminish  gradually. 

“  Finding  his  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday,  and 
hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  resolved  to  give 
his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn.” — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  22. 

B.  Trans. :  To  turn  to  dust. 

“The natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  fall  of 
those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have  been  mouldered 
with  age.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

mold  -er-^,  a.  [Eng.  molder,  v. ;  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  resembling  mold. 

mold-I-ness,  mould'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  moldy; 
-ness.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
moldy ;  mold ;  moldy  growth. 

“His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contain’d; 

Whose  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complain’d.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

2.  Bot.:  Aspergillus,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 
mold-ing,  mould'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mold 

(2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  casting  in  a  mold. 

2.  Anything  cast  or  formed  in  or  as  in  a  mold. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  all  the  varieties  of 
outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of  the  various 
subordinate  parts  and  features  of  buildings, 
whether  projections  or  cavities,  such  as  cornices, 
capitals,  bases,  door  or  window  j  ambs  andheads,  &c. 
There  are  eight  sorts  of  regular  moldings:  viz.,  the 
ovolo,  the  talon,  the  cyma,  the  cavetto,  the  torus, 
the  astragal,  the  scotia,  and  the  fillet.  These  mold¬ 
ings  are  not  to  be  used  at  hazard,  each  having  cer¬ 
tain  situations  adapted  to  its  reception,  to  which  it 
must  always  be  applied.  Thus,  the  ovolo  and 
talon,  from  their  peculiar  form,  seem  intended  to 
support  other  important  moldings  or  members  ;  the 
cyma  and  cavetto,  being  of  weaker  contour,  should 
only  be  used  for  the  cover  or  shelter  of  other  parts  ; 
the  torus  and  astragal,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a 
rope,  appear  calculated  to  bind  and  fortify  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied;  the  use  of  the 
fillet  and  scotia  is  to  separate  one  molding  from 
another,  and  to  give  a  variety  to  the  general  profile. 
The  ovolo  and  talon  are  mostly  placed  in  situations 
above  the  level  of  the  eye ;  when  below  it,  they 
ehould  only  be  applied  as  crowning  members.  The 
place  for  the  scotia  is  universally  below  the  level  of 
the  eye.  When  the  fillet  is  very  wide,  and  used 
under  the  cyma  of  a  cornice,  it  is  termed  a  corona  ; 
if  under  a  corona  it  is  called  a  band.  The  curved 
contours  of  moldings  are  portions  of  either  circles 
or  ellipses.  In  Norman  architecture  the  moldings 
were  almost  universally  rounds  and  hollows  vari¬ 
ously  combined,  and  frequently  broken  up  into  zig¬ 
zag  lines.  In  English  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  moldings  are  bolder. 

2.  Joinery :  A  mode  of  ornamentation  by  grooved 
or  swelling  bands,  or  forms  following  the  line  of 
the  object.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  as  the 
bead,  the  astragal,  the  cavetto,  the  echinus,  the 
fillet,  the  fascia,  the  ovolo.  the  ogee,  the  cyma,  the 
recta  or  reversa,  the  quirk,  the  bolection,  &c.  A 


molding  is  said  to  be  stuck  on  or  laid  on,  according 
to  whether  it  is  made  on  the  edge  of  the  frame  or  on 
a  detached  slip. 

3.  Min. :  The  ore  found  on  the  top  of  veins  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  Giving  the  correct  outline  and 
depth  to  ship’s  timbers,  &c.  It  is  one  part  of  the 
operation  of  forming  (q.  v.). 

molding-board,  s.  [Mold-boaed.] 

molding-box,  s. 

Found. :  A  flask  in  which  the  sand  is  rammed. 

molding-crane,  s.  A  crane  for  handling  molds 
and  flasks  in  a  foundry. 

molding-edge,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  That  edge  of  a  ship’s  frame  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  is  represented 
in  the  draft.  The  other  edge  is  the  beveling-edge. 

molding-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  concavity  adapted 
to  dress  and  finish  molded  surfaces.  It  is  made  by 
a  swage,  and  afterward  cut. 

molding-frame,  s. 

Founding :  The  templet  by  which  an  object  is 
shaped  in  loam-molding. 

molding-bole,  s. 

Founding :  The  cavity  in  the  floor  of  a  foundry 
in  which  large  castings  are  made. 

molding-loam,  s. 

Founding :  The  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  used  in 
loam-molding. 

molding-machine,  s. 

1.  Plastic-work:  A  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  composition-molding. 

2.  Sheet-metal  Working:  A  kind  of  rolling- 
machine  for  molding  sheet-metal  to  shape  for 
cornices,  balusters,  and  other  purposes.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pair  of  rollers  of  counterpart  form,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  slieet  of  metal  is  passed  to  give  it 
the  required  outline. 

molding-mill,  s.  A  planing-mill  for  shaping 
timber. 

molding-planes,  s.  pi.  Joiners’  planes  for  mak¬ 
ing  moldings,  and  having  various  patterns,  or  con¬ 
cave  and  convex  soles  to  form  parts  of  moldings ; 
such  as  hollows  and  rounds.  Match-planes. 

molding-plow,  s.  A  plow  with  two  mold-boards 
to  throw  the  soil  right  and  left;  a  ridging-plow. 

molding-sand,  s.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam 
for  making  molds  for  casting. 

molding- saw,  s.  One  or  a  number  of  circular 
saws  for  blocking  out  strips  for  ornamental  mold¬ 
ings.  The  strips  are  fed  repeatedly  to  the  saw  at 
different  angles,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  de¬ 
sired  molding  approximated.  The  work  is  gener¬ 
ally  completed- by  revolving  planes. 

mold  -warp,  *mold  -werp,  *mould-warp,  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  mold.  molde=  mold,  earth,  and  werpen— 
to  throw,  to  cast;  hence,  the  animal  that  casts  up 
mold  or  earth  ;  O.  Dut.  molworp ;  Dut.  mol= a  mole ; 
Icel.  moldvarpa=  a  mole.J  A  mole.  [Mole  (5), 
s.,  1.] 

“Telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  1. 

mold'-y,  mould -y,  a.  [Eng.  mold  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Covered,  overgrown,  or  filled  with  mold;  musty, 
mildewed ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  mold. 

“A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  sides  furr’d  with  moldy  damps.” 

Addison:  Milton’s  Style  Imitated  out  of  JEneid  iii. 

mole  (1),  *mold,  s.  [A.  S.  mdl,  maal= a  spot; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  maal ;  Sw.  mdl ;  O.  H.  Ger.  meil ; 
Ger.  maal;  Goth,  mail;  Lat.  macula.]  A  spot, 
mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on  the, 
body ;  spec.,  a  dark-colored  patch  on  the  skin, 
covered  with  hair. 

“The  random  pencil  haply  hit  the  mole.” 

Whitehead:  On  Ridicule. 

♦mole  (2),  s.  [Lat.  msd.a  (salsa)  =the  (salt)  cake 
used  in  sacrifices.]  A  cake  used  in  sacrifices. 

“She  with  the  mole  all  in  her  handes  devoute 

Stode  neare  the  aulter.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iv. 

mole  (3),  s.  [Lat.  mola=  a  false  conception.] 

Med.  Juris.,  Physiol.,  die.:  A  shapeless  mass  of 
fleshy  substance  in  the  uterus.  Moles  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  True,  enveloped  in  a  membrane,  generally 
filled  with  blood,  though  occasionally  dry.  On 
cutting  into  the  true  mole,  parts  resembling  an 
imperfect  feetus  will  be  observed.  It  is  always  the 
result  of  conception.  (2)  False,  a  term  applied  to 
the  coagula  which  sometimes  accompany  men¬ 
struation.  They  are  notthe  products  of  conception, 
nor  have  the  enveloping  membrane  or  the  fleshy 
texture  of  the  true  mole. 


mole  (4),  s.  [French  mole= a  pier,  a  breakwater, 
from  Lat.  molem,  accus.  of  moies=a  great  heap.] 

1.  Marit.  Eng. : 

(1)  A  jetty  or 
structure  erected 
before  a  port  so 
as  to  partially 
inclose  a  harbor 
or  anchorage, 
and  protect  it 
from  the  violence 
of  the  waves  in 
the  offing.  (2)  A 
pier  of  masonry ; 
one  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as 
circumvallati  n  g 
the  harbor  of 
Samos. 

2.  Rom.  A  ntiq. : 

A  mausoleum  of 
peculiar  form, 
as  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  now 
known  as  the 
Castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  Rome. 

mole(5),  *moule,  s. 

warp  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zoology:  ,  .  ,, 

(1)  Sing.:  The  genus  Talpa,  and  specially  Talpa 
europcea,  the  Common  Mole,  though  the  name  is 
sometimes  loosely  applied  to  any  underground  bur¬ 
rowing  mammal.  The  Common  Mole  is  about  six 
inches  in  length  (including  the  tail,  rather  more 
than  an  inch) ;  the  body  cylindrical,  muzzle  long 
and  pointed,  eyes  minute  ;  no  ear  conches  ;  the  fore¬ 
feet  broad  and  fossorial,  hind-feetlong  and  narrow. 
Fur,  black,  soft,  and  velvety,  with  grayish  tinge ; 
but  lighter  shades  often  occur,  and  pure  white  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  observed.  The  normal  food  of 
the  mole  is  the  earthworm.  It  is  very  voracious, 
and  no  kind  of  flesh  seems  to  come  amiss  to  it,  but 
it  will  not  touch  vegetables.  It  takes  readily  to  the 
water.  Geographical  range,  from  England  to 
Japan.  [Golden-mole,  Talpa,  Watee-mole.] 

(2)  PI. :  The  family  Talpid®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Husbandry :  A  cylindrical  plug  of  iron  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  sharp  point, 
drawn  or  driven  through  the  subsoil  to  make  a 
drain. 


Mole. 

St.  Angelo,  Rome. 

[An  abbreviation  of  mold- 


mole-aJmblystoma,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  tailed  amphibian  ( Amblystoma  talpo- 
idea),  family  Amblystomidse,  from  the  islands  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

mole-but,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Orthagoriscus  mola, 
the  Short  Sun-fish.  They  generally  appear  floating 
on  one  side,  presenting  the  broad  surface  of  the 
other  to  view.  (  Yarrell.) 

mole-cast,  s.  The  mold  thrown  up  by  a  mole; 
a  mole-hill. 


“In  spring  let  the  mole-casts  be  spread,  because  they 
hinder  the  mowers.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


mole-catcher,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
catch  moles. 

“  Get  moulecatcher  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill, 

And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

mole-cricket,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa 
(q.  v.),  especially  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris ,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  dark  brown  in  color.  In  the  fore  legs  there  is 
a  strong  analogy  with  the  moles,  the  tibi®’(the 
parts  employed  in  digging)  being  flattened  trans¬ 
versely  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  terminated  by 
four  finger-like  processes.  Lands  infested  by  the 
mole-cricket  are  recognizable  by  the  color  of  the 
vegetation  which  is  yellow  and  withered,  from  the 
roots  being  eaten  off  by  the  insect  in  its  burrowing 
operations— not  for  food,  as  its  diet  is  chiefiy  under¬ 
ground  insects  and  worms.  It  flies  occasionally  in 
the  evening,  and  its  stridulation  produces  a  note 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Goat-sucker.  The  larvae, 
when  first  hatched,  are  white,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  three  years  in  arriving  at  maturity. 

mole-eyed,  a.  Having  very  small  eyes;  having 
imperfect  vision. 


mole-hill,  s.  A  little  hill  or  hillock  of  mold 
thrown  up  by  a  mole  when  burrowing  underground  ; 
hence,  figuratively  used  for  any  very  small  hill,  or 
anything  of  very  slight  importance  as  compared 
with  something  larger  or  more  important. 

IT  To  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill:  To 
exaggerate  some  very  trifling  matter, 
mole-hole,  s.  The  burrow  of  a  mole. 


mole-plow,  s.  The  mole-plow  has  a  pointed  iron 
shoe,  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  standard 
and  drawn  along  underground,  making  a  track  like- 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
Or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 


mole-rat 


mollities 


that  of  a  mole,  establishing  a  duct  to  lead  water 
from  the  subsoil,  pressing  the  earth  away  without 
disturbing  the  surface. 

mole-rat,  s. 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  Sing.:  Spalax  typhlus,  a  mouse-like  rodent, 
round  in  the  southeast  of  Europe,  ranging  east¬ 
ward  into  Asia.  The  eyes  are  rudimentary  and 
covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  animal  is  quite  blind ; 
the  tail  is  also  rudimentary.  The  toes  are  furnished 
with  powerful  claws,  which  the  animals  use  in 
excavating  their  burrows.  Color,  yellowish-brown, 
tinged  with  ashy-gray,  the  lower  surf  ace  with  white 
•streaks  and  spots. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Spalacidse  (q.  v.). 
mole-shrew,  s. 

Zobl.:  Urotrichus,  a  genus  of  Desmans  (Myo- 
galidse).  The  Hairy-tailed  Mole-shrew  ( Urotrichus 
talpoides )  is  found  in  Japan,  and  Gibbs’  Mole-shrew 
(  V .  gibbsii )  in  North  America. 

mole-track,  s.  The  course  of  a  mole  under¬ 
ground. 

“The  pot-trap  Is  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  mole- 
tracks.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

mole-tree,  s. 

Botany:  A  popular  name  for  the  Caper-spurge 
(Euphorbia  lathy r is).  ♦ 

mole-warp,  s.  [Moldwaep.1 
mole,  v.  t.  [Mole  (5),  s.] 

1.  To  clear  of  moles  or  mole-hills. 

2.  To  burrow  in ;  to  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole. 

mo-lec'-p-l^tr,  a.  [Eng.  molecul(e) ;  -ar.]  Of  or 
■pertaining  to  molecules ;  consisting  of  molecules. 

“  The  spectra  of  these  variously  constituted  molecules 
are  very  definite,  and,  for  the  same  degree  of  molecular 
complexity,  have  a  strange  family  likeness  to  each  other.” 
— London  Times. 

IT  The  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous  states 
are  considered  to  be  molecular  states  of  bodies. 

molecular- attraction,  s. 

Physics  :  An  attraction  tending  to  draw  together 
.molecules  of  the  same  body.  It  is  exerted  only  at 
infinitely  small  distances,  and  produces  cohesion, 
affinity,  or  adhesion, 
molecular-combination,  s. 

Chem. :  The  combination  of  molecules  without 
the  alteration  of  the  active  atomicity  of  any  of 
their  constituents.  Water  of  crystallization  con¬ 
tained  in  any  salt  is  a  combination  of  this  nature, 
molecular-forces,  s.pl. 

Physics :  Certain  attractions  and  repulsions 
which  keep  molecules  of  matter  together  without 
touching  each  other. 

molecular-formula,  s. 

Chem. :  A  formula  in  which  the  atomic  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  molecule  is  expressed,  without  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  are  combined 
with  each  other;  thus  the  molecular-formula  of 
ferric  hydrate  is  I^HgOg.  [Foemula.] 
molecular-motion,  s. 

Physics:  Motion  seen  to  take  place  when  ex¬ 
tremely  small  particles  of  any  substance  immersed 
in  water,  or  other  liquid,  are  examined  under  the 
microscope.  It  is  on  account  of  molecular-motion 
in  small  particles  of  mud  in  a  turbid  pond  that  the 
water  is  so  long  in  becoming  clear, 
molecular-quantities,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Quantities  taken  in  the  proportion  of 
their  molecular  weights, 
molecular- volume,  s. 

Chem.:  The  relative  volume  which  molecular 
quantities  occupy.  It  is  found  by  dividing  the 
molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravity, 
molecular-weight,  s. 

Chem. :  The  weight  of  the  smallest  particle  of  a 
compound  which  can  exist.  It  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  weights  of  all  the  atoms  of  the  several 
elements  which  have  united  to  form  the  molecules 
of  the  compound  body.  The  molecular  weight  of 
.acetic  acid,  C2H.jO2=60. 

mo-lec-h-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  molecular;  - ity. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  molecular  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  molecules. 

mol  -e-cule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  moles— a  mass.] 
Chem.:  The  smallest  quantity  of  an  element  or 
'■compound  which  is  capable  of  separate  existence, 
or  which  can  exist  in  the  free  or  uncombined  state. 

“I  could  nev3r  see  the  difference  between  the  anti¬ 
quated  system  of  atoms  and  Buffon’s  organic  molecules.” 
— Paley;  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

mo  len-di-na  -ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  mol  en-di- 
par  T-OUS,  a.  [Lat. molendinarius,  from  molendi- 
num—a i  mill-house,  from  mola— a  mill.] 
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Bot. :  Having  many  wings  projecting  from  a  con¬ 
vex  surface,  as  the  fruit  of  some  umbelliferous 
plants,  and  of  moringa.  Called  also  Mill-sail 
shaped. 

mole  -skin,  s.  &  a.  [From  its  being  soft,  likethe 
skin  of  a  mole.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric :  A  strong  cotton  twilled  goods  for  men’s 
wear.  A  kind  of  fustian,  cropped  or  shorn  before 
dyeing;  beaverteen. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A. 
mo-lest’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  molester ,  from  Lat.  molesto= 

to  annoy,  from  mo2estws=troublesome ;  Span,  mo- 
lestar ;  Ital.  molestare.]  To  trouble,  to  disturb,  to 
vex,  to  annoy,  to  incommode,  to  interfere  with. 

“Clarendon  was  informed  that,  while  he  led  a  quiet 
rural  life,  he  should  not  be  molested.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

mo-lest',  s.  [Molest,  v.]  Trouble. 

“The  country  life  had  least  molest .” 

Greene:  ( From  the  Morning  Garment ),  p.  309. 

mol-es-ta'-tion,  s.  [French,  from  molester— to 
molest.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  molesting  or  disturb¬ 
ing  ;  disturbance,  annoyance,  interference ;  the  state 
of  being  molested  or  disturbed. 

“From  outward  molestation  free.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  troubling  or  interfering  with 
one  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.  An  action  of 
molestation  arises  chiefly  in  questions  of  commonty 
or  of  controverted  marches  or  boundaries. 

mo-lest  -er,  s.  [Eng.  molest;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  molests,  disturbs,  or  annoys ;  a  dis¬ 
turber. 

“The  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands.” — Milton: 
Church  Government,  bk.  ii.  (Pref.) 

mo-lest'-ful,  *mo-lest  -full,  a.  [Eng.  molest; 
- ful(l ).]  Causing  molestation  ;  troublesome,  annoy¬ 
ing,  harassing. 

“Pride  .  .  .  is  hated  as  molestfull  and  mischievous.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  22. 

*mo-lest-ie,  s.  [Lat.  molestia,  from  molestus— 
troublesome.]  Molestation,  trouble. 

*mo-lest  T-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  molestus.']  Trouble¬ 
some,  annoying. 

mcl’-gu-la.  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr.  molgos= a 
hide,  a  skin  ;  probably  from  *melgo—t o  strip  off.] 
Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Ascidiadse  (q.  v.).  The  body  is 
attached  or  free,  and  more  or  less  globular.  The 
orifices  are  very  contractile,  the  oral  has  six  and 
the  atrial  four  lobes.  They  are  found  between  tide- 
marks  and  down  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms. 
Surface  membranous,  usually  covered  with  extra¬ 
neous  substances.  Five  species  are  recorded, 
fmo-li'-men,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat.  &  Physiol.:  Great  effort.  (Used  specifically 
of  menstruation.) 

“  The  effect  of  the  menstrual  molimen  is  felt  by  the 
whole  system.” — Tanner:  Prac.  of  Medicine,  ii.  359. 

*mo-lim’-I-nous,  a.  [Lat.  molimen  (genit.  mo- 
liminis)  = great  exertion,  from  molior=  to  toil,  to 
exert  one’s  self,  from  moles— a.  heap.]  Massive, 
weighty,  important,  grave. 

“Prophecies  of  so  vast  and  moliminous  concernment  to 
the  world.” — II.  More:  Mystery  of  Godliness. 

m5  -line,  s.  [Lat.  jnoZtnws=pertaining  to  a  mill ; 
mola= a  mill.]  The  crossed  iron  sunk  in  the  center 
of  the  upper  millstone  for  receiving  the  spindle 
fixed  in  the  lower  stone ;  a  mill-rynd. 
moline-cross,  s. 

Her. :  A  cross  so  called  from  its  resembling  a  mill- 
rynd  in  shape.  It  is  borne  both  inverted  and  re¬ 
bated,  and  sometimes  saltire-wise  or  in  saltire. 

mo-lm’-I-a,  s.  ("Named  after  Dr.  Molina  who 
wrote  in  1782  on  Chilianplants.l 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festucese,  family 
Bromidse.  The  spikelets  are  nearly  terete,  in  a 
slender  papicle,  with  one  to  four  flowers,  the  upper¬ 
most  imperfect.  The  flower  glumes  awnless,  with 
three  very  strong  nerves ;  fruit  nearly  tetragonous. 
Known  species  four,  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  There  are  two  varieties  of  M.  ecerulea— the 
true  species  and  M.  depauperata ,  the  latter  some¬ 
times  made  a  dist  n  t  species.  M.  varia  is  said  by 
Endlicher  to  be  deleterious  to  cattle. 

Mo  -lln-i§m,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  tenets  of  Lewis  Molina,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  taught  in  the  Portuguese 
monastery  of  Evora,  and  in  1588  published  a  book 
on  the  union  of  gra  ze  and  free  will.  It  gave  offense 
to  the  Dominicans  and  others,  and  a  Congregation 
in  Rome  was  appointed  to  examine  the  work.  In 
their  third  Session  they,  on  January  16, 1598,  thus 
stated  its  teaching : 

“(1)  A  reason  or  ground  of  God’s  predestination  is  to 
be  found  in  man’ s  right  use  of  his  free  will.  (2)  That 
the  grace  which  God  bestows  to  enable  men  to  persevere 
in  religion  may  become  the  gift  of  perseverance,  it  is 


necessary  that  they  be  foreseen  as  consenting  and  co¬ 
operating  with  the  divine  assurance  offered  them,  which 
is  a  thing  within  their  power.  (3)  There  is  a  mediate 
prescience  which  is  neither  the  free  nor  the  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  and  by  which  He  knows  future  contingent 
events  before  He  forms  His  decnee.” 

Frequent  conferences  subsequently  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  points.  These  meetings  were  called  Congre¬ 
gations  on  the  Aids,  i.  e.,  on  the  aids  of  divine  grace. 
Mo  -lin-Ist,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  History  (pi.):  The  followers  of  Lewis 
Molina.  [Molinism.] 

mol  -lg,h,  s.  [Turk.]  An  honorary  title  given 
to  any  Mohammedan  wno  has  acquired  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  or  who  holds  some 
post  relating  to  worship  or  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Koran. 

mol’-le,  s.  [Latin  neut.  sing,  of  mollis=sott.] 
Music:  A  term  applied  in  mediaeval  music  to  B 
flat  as  opposed  to  B  natural,  which  was  called  B 
durum.  Hence,  the  term  came  to  signify  major 
and  minor  mode,  as  in  the  German,  e.  g.,  A  dur,  the 
key  of  A  major  ;  A  moll,  the  key  of  A  minor.  Hence, 
too,  the  French  formed  the  word  b6mol,  a  flat, 
mol-le-bart,  s.  [Flem.  mollbaert.] 

Agric.:  A  Flemish  implement  consisting  of  a  large 
shovel  drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  a  man. 

molle  -tofi,  s.  [Fr.]  Swan-skin ;  a  kind  of  woolen 
blanketing  used  by  printers. 

*mol'-li-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  mon/s=soft.]  To  make 
soft  or  easy. 

“  Soon  will  you  molliate  your  way.” 

The  Poet  Bantered  (1702),  p.  23. 

mol-lI-en-e'-§I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek 
molein= to  go,  and  nesos= an  island.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  mud-eating  Cyprinodonts 
from  tropical  America,  closely  allied  to  Poecilia 
(q.v.),  but  with  a  larger  dorsal  fin,  of  twelve  or 
more  rays.  Five  species  are  known.  The  males 
are  beautifully  colored,  and  their  dorsal  fin  much 
enlarged.  In  Mollienesia  hellerii,  the  lower  caudal 
rays  of  the  mature  male  are  prolonged  into  a 
sword-shaped,  generally  black  and  yellow,  append¬ 
age. 

mol'-ll-ent,  a.  [Lat.  molliens,  pr.  par.  of  mollC 
=to  soften;  mollis=soft.]  Softening,  easing,  a> 
suaging,  emollient. 

mol-ll-ent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  mollient;  -ly.]  I. 
an  assuaging  or  easing  manner ;  so  as  to  assuage  ot 
ease. 

mol’-ll-fl-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mollify;  -able.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  mollified  or  softened. 

mol-ll-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mollifi- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  mollifico= to  mollify  (q.v.);  Sp. 
molificacion;  Ital.  mollificazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

“For  induration  or  mollification,  it  is  to  be  inquired 
what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder.”—  Bacon:  Phys¬ 
iological  Remains. 

2.  Pacification,  mitigation,  appeasing. 

“I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer.  Some  mollification 
for  your  giant,  sweet  lady.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
mol  -H-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  mollify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  mollifies. 

“  The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat ;  which,  when  it 
cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  air,  vanisheth ;  for 
it  is  a  great  modifier.” — Bacon;  Nat.  Hist.,  g  863. 

2.  One  who  pacifies,  mitigates,  or  appeases, 
mol'-ll-fy,  *mol-e-fy,  *mol-i-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

mollifler,  from  Lat.  mollifico,  from  mollis= soft,  and 
facio= to  make  ;  Sp.  molificar ;  Ital.  mollificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  soften ;  to  make  soft  or  tender. 

2.  To  soften,  ease,  or  assuage,  as  pain. 

“They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment.” — Isaiah  i.  6. 

3.  To  pacify,  to  appease,  to  soothe,  to  quiet. 

“Chiron  mollified  his  cruel  mind 
With  art.”  Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  i 

4.  To  qualify,  to  temper ;  to  lessen  anything  harsa 
or  burdensome ;  to  tone  down  ;  to  moderate. 

*5.  To  make  pleasant. 

“The  vocal  flute  .  .  . 

Crowns  hia  delight,  and  mollifies  the  scene.” 

Shenstone:  The  Ruined  Abbey. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  soft, 
mol’-ll-net,  s.  [Fr.  moulinet.]  A  mill  of  small 
size. 

moll'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  C.  E.  von  Moll;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 
mol-lit'-I-e§  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Latin=movableness, 
flexibility,  pliability, softness  ;  from  mollis = tender, 
pliable,  soft.] 

Path.:  Softening;  as  Mollities  ossiwm= softening 
of  the  bones.  [Softening.] 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  b?I.  del. 


mollitious 
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Molucca 


tmol-ll'-tious,  a.  [Latin  molli(s)  = luxurious, 
with  English  suff-  -tious.}  Luxurious,  inviting  to 
repose, 

“Mollitious  alcoves  gilt 
Superb  as  Byzant  domes  that  devils  built.” 

Browning:  Sordello,  iii. 

mol  -ll-tude,  s.  [Latin  mollitudo ,  from  mollis = 
loft.]  Softness,  weakness,  effeminacy. 

mol'-lu-gin’-e-ae,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Latin  mollugo, 
genit.  mollugin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Caryophyllaceee.  The  sepals, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  distinct,  alternate  with 
the  stamens  when  both  are  the  same  in  number, 
mol-lu  -go,  s.  [Lat.= Galium  mollugo .] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Molluginese 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  inconspicuous  plants  with 
dichotomous  stems,  verticillate  leaves,  and  cymes 
of  small  flowers.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  According  to  Dr.  Dymok,  the 
species  are  bitter  and  expel  bile.  The  dried  plant 
of  Mollugo  hirta  is  prescribed  in  Sind  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea. 

mol-lusc,  mol’-lusk,  s.  [Mollusca.] 

ZoOl. :  An  animal  of  the  class  Mollusca. 
mol-lus'-cg.,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  mollu&cus— 
soft,  from  moil£s=soft.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  According  to  Linneeus,  an  order  of 
Vermes,  distinct  from  Testacea,  which  immediately 
follows  it.  He  placed  under  it  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  genera  which  he  described  as  naked, 
not  included  in  a  shell,  furnished  with  limbs.  They 
were :  Actinia,  Ascidia,  Limax,  Holothuria,  Sepia, 
Aphrodita,  Nereis,  &c.  (Sy sterna  Naturae  (ed.  1767), 
i.  1,072.)  Cuvier  made  the  Mollusca  one  of  the  four 

f 'eat  “  divisions  ”  or  sub-kingdoms  of  the  Animal 
ingdom,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Vertebrata,  the 
Articulata,  and  the  Radiata.  He  subdivides  it  into 
Bix  classes :  Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda, 
Acephala,  Brachiopoda,  and  Cirrhopoda.  ( Animal 
Kingdom  (ed.  Griffith),  i.  61,  xii.  4-5.)  Except  that 
the  last  class  has  now  been  merged  in  Crustacea; 
and  placed  with  the  Articulata  or  Annulosa.  the 
essential  features  of  Cuvier’s  arrangement  have 
still  been  preserved.  In  1843  Prof.  Owen  arranged 
the  Mollusca  in  an  Acephalous  division,  containing 
the  orders  Tunicata,  Brachiopoda,  and  Lamelli- 
branchia,  and  an  Encephalous  division,  with  the 
orders  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda. 
(Compar.  Anat.  Invert.  Animals  (ed.  1843),  p.  269.) 
Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  recognized  six  classes:  Ce¬ 
phalopoda,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  Brachiopoda, 
Conchifera,  and  Tunicata.  ( Manual  of  the  Mollusca 
(ed.  1851),  6-8.)  Prof.  Huxley  separates  from  the 
already  limited  class  Mollusca  a  class  Molluscoida 
(q.  v.).  ( Introd .  to  Classif.  of  Animals  (ed.  1869), 
p.  82.)  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  defines  the  Mollusca  as 
animals  with  a  soft  body,  without  segments,  naked 
or  covered  with  a  shell  of  one  or  two  valves  com¬ 
posed  of  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  a  fold  of  the 
skin — the  mantle.  They  have  a  brain-mass,  and 
foot  and  mantle  ganglia.  Some  have  an  internal 
hard  shell  or  cartilage.  The  symmetry  of  the  body 
is  bilateral.  Example,  the  cuttle-fish,  the  snail,  the 
oyster,  &c.  He  makes  Tunicata  and  the  Molluscoida 
an  “intermediate  group,”  and  divides  the  sub-king¬ 
dom  into  four  classes:  Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda,  and  Conchifera.  ( Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  v. 
153-4.)  Many  thousand  recent  Mollusca  are  known, 
distributed  throughout  every  climate  and  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  shells  of  the  Mollusca  being  all 
but  indestructible,  and  easy  of  identification,  afford 
us  a  reliable  means  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
age  of  strata.  As  some,  moreover,  inhabit  fresh 
water,  others  the  land,  besides  the  large  numbers 
which  find  their  home  in  salt  water,  they  often 
settle  the  fresh-water  or  marine  origin  of  a  stratum. 
The  marine  ones  being  distributed  also  in  certain 
zones  of  salt  water,  they  frequently  afford  materials 
for  sounding  a  sea  which  has  passed  away  ages  ago. 
Next  to  the  Protozoa,  the  oldest  fossils  known  are 
Mollusca.  They  have  abounded  from  Cambrian 
times  till  now.  The  longevity  of  molluscous  species 
(not  individuals)  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mammalia.  Hence,  Lyell’s  arrangement  of  the 
tertiary  formations  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
percentage  of  recent  and  fossil  species  must  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  Mollusca. 

m6l-lus'-cg,n,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mollusc(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  class  Mollusca. 
B.  Assubst .:  Amollusk. 
mol-lus'-cdid,  s.  &  a.  [Molluscoida.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  A  member  of  the  group  Molluscoida. 

“The  connecting  link  between  the  molluscs  proper  and 
the  molluscoids.” — Wood:  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  663. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Molluscous. 

“  Molluscoid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undula¬ 
tions.” —  H.  Spencer:  Psychology,  ch.  iv.,  p.  311. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  molluscoida. 


y.m8l-lus-c6id'-$,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tnollusc(a)  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.  eidos=foTm.l 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  primary  division  of  Mollusca  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Milne  Edwards,  and  in  Professor  Huxley’s 
classification,  one  of  the  eight  primary  groups  into 
which  he  divides  the  animal  kingdom.  He  places 
it  between  the  Mollusca  and  the  Coelenterata.  The 
mouth  is  provided  with  ciliated  tentacula,  disposed 
in  a  circle  or  in  a  horseshoe  shape,  or  fringing 
long  arms;  it  leads  into  a  large  or  sometimes 
exceedingly  large  pharynx,  and  in  two  or  three  the 
atrial  system  is  greatly  developed.  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward  says  that  the  Molluscoida  have  the 
body,  with  shells  placed  differently  to  those  of  the 
Mollusca,  or  have  a  tubular  or  shell-like  covering. 
The  gills  are  more  or  less  free  or  fringed  with  cilia, 
without  the  usual  lamellae  of  the  Mollusca,  and  they 
serve  for  the  capture  of  food  as  well  as  for  respira¬ 
tion  ;  or  there  may  be  a  crown  of  ciliated  tentacles. 
It  includes  the  Bryozoa  and  the  Brachiopoda. 
These  in  their  structures,  embryonic  and  adult, 
show  resemblance  to  those  of  Vermes,  Mollusca,  and 
Tunicata.  Prof.  Huxley  divides  the  Molluscoida 
into  three  classes:  Ascidoida,  Brachiopoda,  and 
Polyzoa.  (Introd.  to  Class.  Animals,  115, 116.) 

2.  Palceont.:  Range  from  Cambrian  times  till 
now. 

“He,  however,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  mol¬ 
luscoida  may  ultimately  require  to  be  merged  in  the 
mollusca.” — Huxley:  Introd.  Class.  Animals,  86. 

mol-liis- cdid'-ul,  a.  [Molluscoida.]  Mollus¬ 
coid. 

“  The  highest  and  lowest  molluscoidal  animals  .  .  . 
swarmed  in  numbers.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xi. 

mol-lus'-cous,  adj.  [Eng.  mollusc;  -ous.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  mollusca;  having  the  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  the  mollusca. 

“Among  the  molluscous  or  soft-bodied  animals.” — Pat¬ 
terson:  Zoology,  p.  27. 

molluscous-animals,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Mollusca  (q.  v.). 
mol-lus’-cum,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat.  molluscus 
=soft.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mollusc  (q.  v.). 

“May  prove  that  man  is  only  the  evolution  of  a  mollus - 
cum.” — Hamilton:  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  i.  72. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  skin  disease  consisting  of  one  or 
more  small  tumors,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  pigeon’s  egg.  There  is  a  true  molluscum,  which 
is  contagious,  and  a  false,  which  is  non-contagious. 

mol'-lusk,  s.  [Mollusc.] 

mol-lus-kig  -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mollusk;  i  con¬ 
nective,  and  Lat.  gero— to  bear.]  Producing  mol- 
lu  sks. 

“The  cavity  of  the  molluskigerous  sac.” — Huxley:  Anat. 
Invert.  Animals,  ch.  viii. 

tmol-lusk’-Ite,  s.  [Latin  mollusc(us) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Palceont.).'] 

Palceont. :  Black  carbonaceous  animal  matter, 
occurring  in  contrast  with  other  colors  in  some 
kinds  of  marble. 

Mol  -ly,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  familiar  form  of  the  name  Mary, 
formerly  in  general  use. 

2.  Ornitli.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Fulmar 
(q.T.). 

Molly  Maguires,  s.  pi. 

History,  etc.; 

1.  A  secret  society  formed  in  Ireland,  in  1843,  to 
intimidate  bailiffs  or  process-servers  distraining  for 
rent,  or  others  impounding  the  cattle  of  those  who 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  rent.  The  members 
of  the  association  were  young  men  dressed  up  in 
female  attire,  and  having  their  faces  blackened. 

“These  Molly  Maguires  were  generally  stout  active 
young  men,  dressed  up  in  women’s  clothes,  with  faces 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised;  sometimes  they  wore 
crape  over  their  countenances,  sometimes  they  smeared 
themselves  in  the  most  fantastio  manner  with  burnt  cork 
about  their  eyes,  mouth,  and  cheeks.  In  this  state  they 
used  suddenly  to  surprise  the  unfortunate  grippers,  keep¬ 
ers,  or  process-servers,  and  either  duckthem  in  bog-holes, 
or  beat  them  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  so  that  the 
Molly  Maguires  became  the  terror  of  all  our  officials.” — 
Trench:  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  eh.  vi. 

2.  A  similar  society  formed  in  1877  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  members  sought  to 
effect  their  purpose  by  intimidation,  carried  in 
some  cases  to  murder.  Several  were  brought  to 
justice  and  executed. 

mol'-ly-cod-dle,  s.  [From  Molly,  a  female  name 
and  coddle  (q.  v.).]  An  effeminate  person.  (Slang.) 

“Such  a  thin-legged  silly  fellow  as  his  uncle  Pellet — a 
mollycoddle,  in  fact.” — George  Eliot:  Mill  on  the  Floss , 
ch.  ix. 

Mo  -loch,  *Mo'-lecho,  Mll'-com,  Mal'-cham,  s. 
[Gr.  Moloch ,  from  Heb.  Molech,  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  except  in  1  Kings  xi.  7,  with  fca=“the”  pre- 
fixed=the  king ;  cf.  melefc=king.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Some  dread  or  irresistible  influence  of 
passion,  at  the  shrine  of  which  everything  would  ba 
sacrificed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Belig.;.  The  distinctive  idol  of  tho 
Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7).  The  commonest  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  2,  3,  Jer. 
xxxii.  35).  Amos  has  Moloch  (v.  26).  To  show  that 
Moloch  and  Milcom  are  the  same,  cf.  1  Kings  xi. 
5,7.  The  Malcham  of  Zeph.  1,5  much  resembles- 
Milcom:  in  Hebrew  it  means  “their  king.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  means  Molech  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  and  Jer. 
xlix.  1,  3.  Molech  was  the  Ammonite  fire-god.  Ha 
had  a  connection  with  theplanet  Saturn  (the  Chiun 
(?)  of  Amos  v.  26).  Though  the  offering  of  children 
to  Moloch  was  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev. 
xx.  2,  3), it  was  introduced  not  later  than  the  reigni 
of  Solomon.  Its  special  seat  during  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  was  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  [Gehenna, 
Tophet.]  Probably  at  first  the  children  were  placed 
in  the  fire,  and  left  there  till  they  were  consumed 
(Lev.  xx.  2,  3;  Jer.  vii.  21);  then  after  humanity, 
perhaps  at  the  instance  of  the  mothers,  began  to 
assert  itself  over  cruel  superstition,  the  children 
were  passed  hastily  through  the  fire,  so  as  to  give 
them  at  least  some  hope  of  life  (Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.35).  [Needfiee.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Agamidte.  It 
contains  but  one  species,  Moloch  horridus,  from 
Australia.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  armed 
on  the  head,  body,  limbs,  and  tail,  with  spines  of 
large  size,  whence  its  popular  name,  Thorn-devil. 

Mo-lo -kan  (pi.  Mo-lo  ka'-ni),  s.  [Russ,  moloko 
=  milk.]  Milk-drinker;  one  of  a  sect  in  Russia  who 
observe  the  laws  of  Moses  regarding  meat,  forbid 
the  use  of  images  or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  con¬ 
sider  all  wars  unlawful.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  quantity  of  milk-food  eaten  by  them. 

m6-16-pe§,s. pi.  [Gr.  molops  (genit.  molopos)  = 
the  mark  of  a  stripe,  a  weal.] 

Pathol.:  Petechise  (q.  v.). 
mo-los’-si,  s.  pi.  [Molossus.] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  formed  by  Dr.  Dobson,  “  for  the 
reception  of  three  genera  of.Emballonuridse :  Molos¬ 
sus,  Nyctinomus,  and  Cheiromeles.”  (Proc.  ZoOl. 
Soc.,  1876,  pp.  70a-735.) 

mo-los-sl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moloss(us ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in.ee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  Emballonuridee.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  groups:  Molossi  and  Mystacinae. 

mo-los'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  Molossos—  belonging  to  Mo- 
lossia,  a  districtof  Epirus,  celebrated  for  producing 
a  kind  of  wolf-dog  used  by  shepherds.] 

1.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Prosody :  A  foot  of  three  long  sylla¬ 
bles. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Molossi. 
Ears  close,  or  united  at  base  of  inner  margin ; 
tragus  very  short;  extremity  of  muzzle  broad,  ob¬ 
tuse  or  obliquely  truncated  ;  lips  smooth,  or  with 
very  indistinct  vertical  wrinkles  ;  back  of  toes  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  curved  hair.  Range,  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  America.  Dr.  Dobson 
enumerates  nine  species. 

mol  :0-thrus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  gives 
Gr.  molos  —  toil,  and  throus=a  confused  noise; 
McNicoll  gives  molein—  to  transplant.  Cabanis 
suggests  that  molothrus  is  a  mistake  ;  and  thatGr. 
molobros=a  glutton,  was  intended  by  Swainson.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Icterid®,  with  species  rang¬ 
ing  from  La  Plata  to  the  Northern  United  States. 
Bill  short  and  stout,  lateral  toes  nearly  equal,  claws 
rather  small;  tail  nearly  even  ;  wings  long,  pointed. 
As  far  as  is  known,  they  make  no  nest,  but  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  (usually  smaller) 
birds.  The  best  known  species  is  Molothrus  pecoris, 
popularly  known  as  the  Cow-bird  or  Cow  Blackbird, 
“from  their  keeping  about  that  animal,  and  find¬ 
ing,  either  from  her  parasitic  insects  or  her  drop¬ 
pings,  opportunities  for  food.”  The  male  has  the 
neck,  head,  and  anterior  half  of  the  breast  light 
chocolate  brown  ;  rest  of  the  body  black,  with  me¬ 
tallic  luster.  The  female  is  light  olivaceous  brown 
all  over.  Bill  and  feet  black  in  both  sexes.  (Baird, 
Brewer ,  dt  Bidgway.) 

*molt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Melt.] 
*molt'-gi-ble,  a.  [Eng  molt ;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  melted ;  meltable. 

molt  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Melt.]  Melted;  made 
of  melted  metal. 

“And  he  made  a  molten  sea,  ten  cubits  from  tho  one 
brim  to  the  other.” — 1  Kings  vii.  23. 

mol’-to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Much,  very;  as  .molto  adagio,  very  slow; 
molto  allegro,  very  quick ;  molto  sostenuto,  much 
sustained. 

M8-1uc'-CA,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.  (pi.) :  An  alternative  name  for  the  Spice 
Islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f§.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 

or,  were,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflie,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw, 
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momordica 


JMolucca-balm 


Molucca-balm,  s. 

Bot.:  Molucella,  a  genus  of  Labiates. 

Molucca-bat,  s. 

Z06I.:  Harpyia  cephalotes,  the  Harpy  Bat.  It 
was  called  the  Molucca  bat  by  Pennant  and  Shaw. 
It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Amboyna. 
mol'-va,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidse,  erected  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Ling,  Molva  vulgaris ,  otherwise  Lota 
molva.  It  differs  from  Lota  in  having  several  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  vomer. 

mo’-ly,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  moly,  from  molyo=to 
mitigate.] 

1.  A  fabulous  plant,  to  which  were  ascribed  magic 
properties.  It  had  a  black  root  and  a  white  blossom , 
and  was  given  by  Hermes  to  Ulysses  to  counteract 
the  spells  of  Circe. 

“  Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower; 

Moly  the  name,  to  mortals  hard  to  find.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x.  365. 

2.  Wild  Garlic,  Allium  moly . 

IT  Dwarf  Moly  is  Allium  chamoemoly ;  Homer’s 
Moly  is  A.  magicum. 

mo-lyb  -date,  s.  [Eng.  molybd(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  molybdic  acid. 

molybdate  of  iron,  s. 

Min.:  A  mixture  of  molybdite  with  limonite 
(q.  v.). 

molybdate  of  lead,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wulfenite  (q.  v.). 
mo-lyb  -den-31,  s.  [Molybdenum.] 
mo-lyb  -den-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  Molybdenum;  sufF. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  soft  mineral  found  mostly  in  foliated 
masses,  or  as  aggregates  of  minute  scales,  rarely  in 
tabular,  hexagonal  crystals.  Crystallization,  yet 
uncertain  ;  hardness,  1-P5 ;  specific  gravity,  4‘4-4’8; 
luster,  metallic  ;  color,  lead-gray,  opaque  ;  laminae, 
flexible,,  sectile ;  leaves  a  gray  trace  on  paper. 
(  Composition:  Sulphur,  41 '0 ;  molybdenum,  59’0=  100, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  M0S2.  Found  dis¬ 
tributed  through  crystalline  rocks,  sometimes  in 
considerable  amount.  Called  also  Molybdenum- 
sulphide. 

mo-ljfb'-de-num,  s.  [Lat.  molybdcena;  Greek 
moly bdaina— galena  (q.  v.),  from  Lat.  molybdus ; 
Gr.  molybdos ,  and  molybdis— lead. 

Chem.:  A  metallic,  hexad  element,  discovered  by 
Hjelm  in  1782;  symbol,  Mo;  atomic  weight,  95'5 ; 
molecular  weight,  unknown ;  specific  gravity  8'6.  It 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  is  found  in  combination, 
with  sulphur-  as  molybdenite,  MoS'2  ;  with  oxygen 
in  molybdenum  ocher,  M0O3;  and  as  lead  molyb¬ 
date,  Mo02PbO,  in  wulfenite.  The  metal  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  molybdic  anhydride,  or  one  of  the 
chlorides,  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It 
is  a  silver-white,  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal, 
permanent  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
when  heated  it  oxidizes,  and  is  ultimately  converted 
into  molybdic  anhydride.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  aci  ds,  bu  t  is  readily 
dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  or  in  hot  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Molybdenum  forms  with  oxygen  the 
following  oxides:  Hypomolybdous  oxide,  MoO; 
dimolybdous  trioxide,  M00O3 ;  molybdous  oxide, 
M0O1,  and  molybdic  anhydride,  M0O3,  all  of  rela¬ 
tively  slight  importance.  It  forms  four  chlorides, 
Mod),  MooClfi.  M0CI4,  and  M0CI5;  and  three  sul¬ 
phides,  MoS2,  M0S3,  and  M0S4,  the  last  two  being 
acid  sulphides,  and  forming  sulphur  salts, 
molybdenum-oxide,  s.  [Molybdite.] 
molybdenum- sulphide,  s.  [Molybdenite.] 
m&  lyb -die,  mo-lyb'-dous,  a.  [English molybd¬ 
enum)  ;  -ic,  -cuts.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
molybdenum, 
molybdic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Mo02OH2.  It  separates  as  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  powder^  when  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  molybdate.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  an  acid,  and  is 
used,  in  combination  with  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  in  testing  for  minute  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

molybdic-ocher,  s.  [Molybdite.] 
molybdic-silver,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Wehklite  (q.  v.). 
m6-lyb  -dine,  s.  [Molybdite.] 
mo-ljrb'-dlte,  mo-lyb  -dine,  s.  [Eng.  molybd¬ 
enum)  ;  sutf.  -ite,  -ine  (Min.) ;  Ger.  molybdit,.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
groups  of  capillary  crystals,  or  as  an  earthy  encrus¬ 
tation.  Hardness,  1-2;  specific  gravity,  4’49-4’50; 
color,  straw-yellow.  Composition:  Oxygen,  34'29; 
molybdenum,  65’71=100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  M0O3.  Also  formed  in  crystals  artificially. 
Called  also  Molybdenum-oxide  and  Molybdic-ocher. 


mq-lfb-do-me  -nlte  s.  [Greek  molybdos=lea.d; 
mene= the  moon,  and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  thin  and 
fragile  lamellae.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic  (?). 
Composition :  A  selenate  of  lead.  Found  with 
chalcomenite  and  cobaltomenite  in  the  Cerro  de 
Cacheuta,  southeast  of  Mendoza,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public. 

mo  -ly-§ite,  s.  [Gr.  moly  sis  —  a  stain ;  German 
molysit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  forming  brownish-red  to  yellow 
encrustations  on  the  lavas  of  V esuvius.  Composi¬ 
tion:  Chlorine,  65'5  ;  iron,  34' 5  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  Fe2Cl3. 

*mome,  s.  [Old  Fr.  mome,  momme,  from  Latin 
momus ;  Gr.  Momos= the  god  of  raillery  or  mockery.] 

1.  A  clown,  a  buffoon. 

2.  A  stupid,  a  dull  fellow ;  a  blockhead. 

“Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch.” 

Shahesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 
mo'-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  momentum  (for 
movimentum)  =  a  movement,  an  instant,  moving 
force,  weight,  from  moveo  —  to  move ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
momento.  ] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Momentum  ;  impulsive  power  or  weight. 

“  Touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free-will.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  45. 

2.  Consequence,  importance,  weight,  value,  influ¬ 
ence,  consideration. 

‘‘Matters  of  great  moment." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

3.  An  essential  element ;  an  important  factor. 

4.  The  smallest  portion  of  time  ;  an  instant. 

“  So  soon  swift  ASthe  her  lost  ground  regain’d, 

One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtain’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  606. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Math. :  An  increment  or  decrement ;  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  change  in  a  variable  quantity. 

2.  Mechanics: 

The  movement  of  a  force  is : 

(1)  With  respect  to  a  point:  The  product  of  the 
force  into  the  distance  of  its  point  from  its  line  of 
action. 

(2)  With  respect  to  a  line:  The  product  of  the 
component  of  the  force  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line,  into  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
line  and  the  direction  of  this  component. 

(3)  With  respect  to  a  plane :  The  product  of  the 
force  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  point 
of  application  from  the  plane. 

‘I  (1)  Moment  of  a  couple :  The  product  of  either 
of  tne  forces  into  the  perpendicular  between  them. 

(2)  Moment  of  inertia :  The  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  mass  of  each  particle  of  a  rotating  body  into 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

(3)  Statical  moment :  The  moment  of  equilibrium 
between  opposite  forces. 

(4)  Virtual  moment  of  a  force:  The  product  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  virtual  velocity  of 
its  point  of  application. 

(5)  Moment  of  a  magnet:  The  product  of  the 
strength  of  either  of  its  poles  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  them.  Or  more  rigorously,  a  quantity  which, 
when  multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  a  uniform  field 
gives  the  couple  which  the  magnet  experiences 
when  held  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
force  in  this  field. 

(6)  Moment  of  momentum :  [Momentum,  If.] 
*m5-ment,  v.  t.  [Moment,  s.]  To  arrange  to  a 

moment. 

“All  accidents  are  minuted  and  momented  by  Divine 
Providence.”—  Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  334. 
mo-ment  -al,  a.  [Eng.  moment:  -al.] 

1.  Lasting  only  for  a  moment;  momentary;  very 
brief. 

“  Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve.” 

Breton:  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  Ourania.  (1606.) 

2.  Momentous. 

*mo-ment-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  momental;  -ly.] 
For  a  moment ;  momentarily. 

“Air  but  momentally  remaining  in  our  bodies,  hath  no 
proportionable  space  for  its  conversion.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors. 

mo-men-ta-ne-ous,  *  mo-men’-tane,  *  mo- 
men-tg,n-y,  ady.  [Latin  momentaneus,  from 
momentum— a  moment ;  Fr.  momentanie.]  Lasting 
but  a  moment ;  momentary. 

“Howe  short  and  momentane  the  pleasure  of  this  filthie 
flesh  is.” — Stow:  The  Mercians  (an.  749). 

*mo  -mqnt-iin-I-ness,  *mo  -ment-^n-I-nesse, 

subst.  [Eng.  momentany ;  -ness.]  Momentariness 
“  Howe  doth  the  momentaninesse  of  this  misery  add  to 
the  misery.” — Bishop  Hall:  Character  of  Man. 

*m6  -men-tan-y ,  a.  [Momentaneous.] 
mo  -mqnt-SJir-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  momentary ;  -ly.] 

1.  For  a  moment;  so  as  to  last  only  a  moment. 

2.  Every  moment ;  from  moment  to  moment. 


mo'-ment-ar-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  momentary 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  momentary; 
brief  duration. 

m6'-mqnt-g,r-y,  adj.  [Lat.  momentarius ,  from 
momentum— a  moment  (q.  v.).]  Lasting  only  for  a 
moment;  done  or  past  in  a  moment. 

“The  fit  is  momentary.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

mo  -ment-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  moment;  -ly.]  From 
moment  to  moment;  every  moment;  momentarily. 

“1  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  2. 

mo-ment'-ous,  adj.  [Latin  momentosus,  from 
momentum=a  moment  (q.  v.).]  Of  moment;  of 
weight  or  consequence ;  weighty ,  important. 

“  A  momentous  question  which  admitted  of  no  delay.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

mo  ment  -ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  momentous ;  -ly.] 

:n  a  momentous  degree;  weightily;  with  great 
weight,  consequence,  or  importance. 

m6-ment'-0us-ness,s.  [Eng.  momentous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  momentous ;  impor¬ 
tance,  weight,  moment. 

mo-ment'-um,  s.  [Latin  for  movimentum,  from 
moveo= to  move.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  impulse,  an  impetus. 

“  That  momentum  of  ignorance,  rashness,  presumption, 
and  lust  of  plunder  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  re¬ 
sist.” — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  A  constituent  or  essential  element. 

II.  Mech. :  The  force  possessed  by  matter  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity  of  a 
body.  Thus  a  ball  of  four  pounds  weight  moving 
uniformly  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  in  a  second 
would  have  double  the  momentum  that  one  of  three 
pounds  weight  moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet 
per  second  would  possess,  for  4  X  18  is  72,  and 
3  X  12=36,  or  half  as  much.  The  force  of  percus¬ 
sion,  that  is,  the  force  with  which  a  moving  body 
strikes  an  object,  is  the  same  in  amount  as  the 
momentum  of  the  former. 

“ If  L  stands  for  length,  T  for  time,  and  M  for  mass, 
ML 

their  momentum  is  i  ” — Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units 
(1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

IT  Angular  momentum:  The  product  of  moment 
of  inertia  by  angular  velocity,  or  the  product  of 
momentum  by  length.  If  m  stands  for  mass,  l  for 
length,  and  t  for  time,  their  angular  momentum  is 
Called  also  Moment  of  Momentum.  ( Everett : 

T 

C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  i.,  p.  6.) 

mo  -rrn-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  momer  —  to 
mumm,  to  mask  one's  self.]  A  name  given  in  con¬ 
tempt  or  ridicule  by  the  French  and  Swiss  Calvin¬ 
ists,  in  1818,  to  certain  persons,  chiefly  Swiss,  who 
seceded  from  their  communion. 

*m6m’-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  mom(e)  ;  - ish .]  Foolish. 

“Discovered  lyes  to  momish  mouthes.” 

Verses  prefixed  to  Googe’s  Eglogs. 

mo-mor  -dl-ca,  s.  [From  Lat.  mordeo  (perf. 
momordi)  =to  bite,  because  the  seeds  look  as  if 
bitten.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceee,  tribe  Cucurbitese. 
The  leaves  are  lobed  or  compound,  the  flowers 
white  or  yellow,  monoecious  or  dioecious.  Males 
with  three  stamens  and  zigzag  anthers,  two  of  them 
two-celled,  the  third  one-celled.  Fruit  fleshy, 
prickly,  or  warty.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  Momordica  charantia  has  a 
bright  orange-yellow  fruit,  one  to  six  finches  long. 
It  is  cultivated  throughout  India.  Two  varieties  of 
it  are  known  in  Bengal.  After  being  washed  in  hot 
water  to  diminish  its  bitterness,  it  is  eaten  by  the 
Hindus  in  their  curries.  It  is  used  in  India  inter¬ 
nally  as  a  laxative,  and  as  an  ointment  for  sores; 
the  juice  as  a  mild  purgative  for  children  ;  the  as¬ 
tringent  root  in  heemay  rhoids.  The  fruit  and  leaves 
are  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  also  in  piles,  leprosy, 
and  jaundice.  The  former  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and 
given  in  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  M.  dioica 
grows  wild  in  India,  where  the  young  and  tender 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  tuberous  roots 
of  the  female  plant.  The  root  is  used  also  to  stop 
bleeding  from  piles,  and  in  bowel  complaints.  Ains- 
lie  says  that  when  mixed  with  cocoanut,  pepper, 
and  red  sandal-wood  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
liniment  it  relieves  headache.  M.  cochinchinensis 
is  eaten.  The  fruit  of  M.  balsamina  has  a  smooth 
orange  or  yellow  fruit,  one  to  four  inches  long. 
Pickled  or  steeped  in  oil,  it  is  a  vulnerary.  M.  ela- 
terum,  called  also  Ecbalium  agreste ,  is  the  Squirt¬ 
ing  Cucumber  (q.  v.).  M.operculata  is  a  drastic 
purgative.  The  fruit  of  M.  monadelpha,  called  also 
Coccinia  indica,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
their  curries. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  qell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sh^in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bql,  del. 
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mo-mor’-dl-gine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  momordic(a) ; 
suff.  -ine  (  Chem.).] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  Elaterin  (q.  v.).  (Gar- 
rod.) 

mo -mot,  s.  [Motmot.] 

mo-mot'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  momot(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Ornith. :  Motmots  ;  a  family  of  flssirostral  picarian 
birds,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  and  to  the 
west  coast  of  Ecuador,  but  having  their  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Central  America.  Six  genera  are  known, 
mo-mo  -tus,  s.  [Latinized  from  motmot  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith. :  Motmot,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Momotid®  (q.  v.).  Ten  species  are  known,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  one  species  ex¬ 
tending  to  Tobago,  and  one  to  Western  Ecuador. 
The  general  plumage  is  green,  and  most  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  have  the  strange  habit  of  denuding  the  central 
rectrices  of  the  web  with  their  beaks, 
mo  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  momos—(  1)  ridicule,  (2)  see  def.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.:  Ridicule  personified;  the  critic 
god,  the  son  of  Night.  ( Hesiod :  Theog.,  21.)  He 
blamed  Vulcan  for  not  having  placed  a  window  in 
the  human  breast. 

*2.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  carps  at  everything; 
a  querulous  person. 

T[  Momus'  lattice:  An  imaginary  window  in  the 
human  breast  that  the  thoughts  might  be  seen. 

“Were  Momus’  lattice  in  our  breasts. 

My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  thine.”  Byron:  Werner,  iii.  1. 

mon-,  mon  o-,  pref.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  sole.] 
A  common  prefix  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifying  unity  or  singleness, 
mo’-na,  s.  [Sp.  &  Ital.=an  old  woman.] 

ZoOl. :  Cercopithecus  mona ,  a  monkey  from  Sene¬ 
gal.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  coloration ; 
the  head  being  olive-yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  on 
the  forehead ;  yellowish  whiskers  and  a  purple 
face.  The  back  is  chestnut-brown,  and  there  is  a 
white  spot  on  each  side  near  the  root  of  the  tail, 
which  is  black.  (Mivart.) 

mon-a-can  -thus,  s.  (Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  akan- 
ha=  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  plectognathous  fishes,  family 
Sclerodermati,  group  Balistina.  There  is  only  one 
dental  spine,  and  the  .rough  scales  are  so  small 
as  to  give  the  skin  a  velvety  appearance.  Adult 
males  of  some  species  have  minute  spines  arranged 
in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  or  the  spines  of  the 
scales  developed  into  bristles.  Common  in  the 
Atlantic.  Fifty  species  are  known. 

mon-a§ -e-tln,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  acetin.] 
Chem. :  .CsHJOH^tO'CaHsO) .  Glyceryl  dihydrate 
acetate.  A  colorless,  oily  liquid  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  glycerine  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  some 
time,  to  a  temperature  of  100°.  _  It  is  miscible  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a 
large  quantity. 

mon-a-chal,  a.  [Eccles.  Lat.  monachalis,  from 
monachus=&  monk  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  monacal ;  Ital. 
monacale.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  monks  or 
monastic  life ;  monastic. 

mon  -5L-chi§m,  s.  [Fr.  monachisme,  from  Eccles. 
Lat.  monachus=  a  monk.]  The  system  of  monastic 
life ;  monkery,  monkishness. 

“  WThat  labor  is  to  be  endured  turning  over  volumes  of 
rubbish  in  the  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntingdon, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
and  many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  mona- 
chisms,  is  a  penance  to  think.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv. 

U  The  ultimate  fact  on  which  monachism  rests  is 
that  many  people  are  born  with  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
templation  rather  than  to  active  exertion,  and,  if 
pious,  consider  that  they  will  be  more  free  from 
temptation  to  sin  by  retiring  from  the  ordinary 
world.  Hot  climates  tend  to  strengthen  these  feel¬ 
ings,  and  monachism  has  flourished  more  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe,  than  in 
the  colder  north. 

(1)  Ethnic  Monachism:  The  most  gigantic  devel¬ 
opment  of  monachism  the  world  has  ever  seen  was 
that  of  Buddhism  (q.  v.),  and  it  was  the  earliest  in 
point  of  date.  The  Jain  system  is  also  monastic. 
Brahmanism  possessed  it  to  a  less,  but  still  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Of  the  Hindu  Triad  the  worship 
of  Brahma  scarcely  exists  ;  connected  with  that  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  there  are  many  monastic  orders  or 
sects.  Of  the  former,  Dr.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson 
enumerates  nineteen,  and  of  the  latter  eleven,  with 
fourteen  others,  some  sub-divided  ( Works  (1862) , 
i.  12) .  Curiously  enough,  most  of  them  arose  about 
the  same  dates  as  the  leading  religious  orders  of 
Christendom  were  instituted,  as  if  Oriental  and 
Western  minds  advanced  equally,  or  some  cause 
had  operated  simultaneously  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West. 

(2)  Jewish  Monachism:  The  Nazarites  were  an 
ascetic  sect  temporarily  under  vows,  but  not  bound 
to  celibacy,  which  is  nowhere  enjoined  even  on 


priests  under  the  Mosaiclaw.  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist  had  monastic  tendencies  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  4, 
xix.  1-9;  2  "Kings  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4).  But  genuine 
Jewish  monasticism,  with  its  celibacy  as  well  as 
its  asceticism  and  seclusion  from  society,  seems  to 
have  begun  with  the  Essenes  (q.v.),  and  to  have 
been  continued  by  the  Therapeut®  (q.v.). 

(3)  Christian  Monachism :  In  the  second  century 
certain*persons  who  aimed  at  stricter  piety  than 
their  neighbors  often  held  converse  together  with¬ 
out  quite  separating  from  society.  They  were 
called  ascetics,  and  were  the  successors  of  the 
Therapeut®,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
monachism.  In  the  third  century  Paul  ranged 
through  the  desert  of  Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt  dur¬ 
ing  the  Decian  persecutions.  He  and  others  who 
acted  similarly  were  called  Anachorets  or  Anchor¬ 
ites,  or  persons  who  retire  from  society,  recluses, 
solitaries  [Anchokite],  also  eremites  or  hermits, 
that  is,  persons  who  live  in  the  desert.  [Ekemite.] 
They  frequently  resided  in  caves.  In  306  Anthony, 
an  Egyptian  monk,  collected  many  of  the  eremites 
into  communities.  These  were  called  coenobites 
from  their  living  in  common.  In  this  he  was  largely 
assisted  by  his  disciple  Pachomius.  The  same 
discipline  spread  through  Western  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  From  among  the  Eremites  who  lived  apart 
from  each  other  sprung  the  Sarabaites  and  Gyro- 
vagi  (Vagabond  monks),  disreputable  races,  the 
Stylites,  or  Pillar  Saints,  associated  forever  with 
the  name  of  Simeon,  who  died  in  451,  with  other 
ramifications.  At  first  all  the  monastic  establish¬ 
ments  followed  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century  St.  Benedict  intro¬ 
duced  new  regulations,  and  all  the  monastic  orders 
for  some  centuries  were  Benedictine.  Many  ordi¬ 
nary  monks  becoming  corrupt,  the  new  Order  of 
Canons  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth  century,  and, 
as  the  great  wealth  which  their  communities  had 
acquired  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  that  corruption,  there  arose,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  different  mendicant  orders, 
the  members  of  which  vowed  poverty.  [Mbndi- 
CANt-okdeks.]  At  first  all  the  monks  were  laymen  ; 
now  they  consist  of  three  classes:  (1)  Priests;  (2) 
choir  monks,  in  minor  orders ;  and  (3)  laybrothers, 
who  act  as  servants  and  laborers.  Originally  they 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  they  were  exempt  from  all  authority  except 
that  of  the  Holy  See.  The  influence  of  the  mendi¬ 
cant  orders  was  on  the  wane  at  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Jesuits  took  their  place.  At  that  date 
many  monasteries  in  England  and  elsewhere  were 
deprived  of  their  endowments  and  suppressed. 
Those  of  France  were  swept  away  in  the  first  Revo¬ 
lution.  Though  since  restored,  they  have  not 
attained  their  former  importance.  [Monastery, 
Monk,  Nun.] 

mon'-U-chus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  monachos— a 
monk.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Phocid®,  called  by  F.  Cuvier 
Pelagius.  Monachus  albiventer  is  the  Monk-seal 
(q.v.).  M.tropicalis,  a  Jamaican  species,  is  prob¬ 
ably  distinct. 

mon-ac-tln-el'-ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [Pref .  mon- ;  Mod. 
Lat.  actinella=&  little  ray,  and  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj. 
suff .  Adas.] 

Zool. :  A  name  usually  given  to  a  sub-order  of 
Silicispongise,  more  properly  called  Monaxonid® 
(q.v.),  since  they  are  characterized  by  being  uni¬ 
axial,  not  by  being  one-rayed. 

-mon’-ad,  s.  [Lat.  monas  (genit.  monadis)  —  a 
unit,  from  Gr.  monas= a  unit,  from  monos= alone, 
single;  Sp.  monada;  Ital.  monade.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  ultimate  atom  or  molecule;  a 
simple  substance  without  parts  ;  a  primary  constit¬ 
uent  of  matter. 

“But  that  which  is  of  more  moment  yet;  we  have  the 
authority  of  Ecphantus  a  famous  Pythagorean  for  this, 
that  Pythagoras  his  monads,  so  much  talked  of,  were 
nothing  else  but  corporeal  atoms.” — Cuclworth:  Intel.  Sys¬ 
tem,  p.  13. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Chem.:  Univalent  element.  A  name  given  to 
those  elements  which  can  directly  unite  with,  or 
replace,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a  compound.  The 
monad  elements  are  hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  ruthe¬ 
nium,  c®sium,  and  silver. 

2.  Philol.:  A  monosyllabic  word  or  root;  specif., 
a  monosyllabic  root  of  the  isolating  class  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

3.  Philos.:  A  term  first  used  by  Giordano  Bruno 
(circ.  1548-1600),  and  adopted  in  a  slightly  different 
sense  and  brought  into  prominence  by  Leibnitz 
(1648-1716).  To  avoid  the  Atomism  of  Gassendi,  he 
conceived  a  number  of  true  unities,  without 
extension,  but  endowed  with  the  depth  of  an 
internal  life,  thus  distinguishing  them  from  atoms. 
(Merz.) 

“Monad  is  the  term  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  unex¬ 
tended  substance;  that  is  a  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  action  .  .  .  All  monads  have  ideas,  but  the  ideas 


of  the  different  monads  are  of  different  degree  of  clear¬ 
ness.  God  is  the  primitive  monad,  the  primary  substance; 
all  other  monads  are  its  fulgurations.  God  has  none  but 
adequate  ideas.  Every  soul  is  a  monad.  Plants  and  min¬ 
erals  are,  as  it  were,  sleeping  monads  with  unconscious 
ideas.  In  plants  these  ideas  are  formative  vital  forces; 
in  animals  they  take  the  form  of  sensation  and  memory; 
in  human  souls  they  disclose  themselves  in  consciousness, 
reason;  they  approach,  though  they  do  not  attain,  the 
clearness  of  the  adequate  ideas  possessed  by  God.’ — Hist. 
Pantheism,  ii.  207,  208. 

4.  Zobl. :  (See  extract.) 

“No  better  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
any  sharply  defined  distinction  between  animals  and 
plants  can  be  found,  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
history  of  what  are  termed  Monads.  The  name  of  Monad 
has  been  commonly  applied  to  minute  free  or  fixed, 
rounded  or  oval  bodies,  provided  with  one  or  more  long 
cilia,  and  usually  provided  with  a  nucleus  and  a  con¬ 
tractile  vacuole  .  .  .  Some  are  locomotive  conditions 

of  indubitable  plants;  others  are  embryonic  conditions 
of  as  indubitable  animals.  Yet  others  are  embryonic 
forms  of  organisms  which  appear  to  be  as  much  animals 
as  plants;  and  of  others  ‘it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  should  be  regarded  as  animals  or  as  plants.’ 
Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  pp.  44,  45. 

monad-radical,  s. 

Chem.:  A  compound  radical  which  can  replace 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  which  requires  only  one 
equivalent  of  a  monad  element  to  satisfy  its  active 
atomicity. 

*mon-«t-dar’-I-3.,  s.  pi.  [Latin  monas,  genit. 
monad  (is) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zodl. :  De  Blainville’s  name  for  the  Infusoria, 
mon-gi-del-phl-g,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mon-  (q.  v.) ;  Gr. 
adelphos= a  brother,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.) 

Bot. :  The  sixteenth  class  in  Linnaeus’  system. 
The  stamens  constitute  a  single  “brotherhood”  or 
bundle,  being  united  with  a  single  tube.  There  are 
seven  orders,  Triandria,  Pentandria,  Heptandria, 
Octandria,  Decandria,  Dodecandria,  and  Poly- 
andria  (q.  v.). 

tmon-a-del'-pM-SiJi,  a.&s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mona- 
delphi(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Monadelphous  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  plant  of  the  Linn»an  class  Mona- 
delphia  (q.  v.). 

mon-u-del'-phon,  s.  [Monadelphia.] 

Bot. :  A  column  of  stamens  united  into  a  tube, 
mon-a  del  -phous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  monadel-  j 
ph(ia) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Combined  into  one  “  brotherhood,”  or  bun¬ 
dle  ;  having  all  the  stamens  united  into  a  single 
tube,  as  in  the  Malvace®. 

mon-ad -ic,  *mon-ad'-Ic-ul,  a.  [Eng.  monad; 
-ic;  - ical .]  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a 
monad. 

mon-ad  -I-das,  mon-a-dl  -na,  s. pi.  [Lat.  monas, 
genit,  monad  (is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee,  or  neut. 
-ina.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rhizopods,  order  Flagellata. 
They  were  classed,  under  the  name  Monadina,  by 
Ehrenberg,  as  Infusoria.  There  is  a  nucleated  cor-  ! 
puscle,  with  a  vacuole  and  an  external  thread-like  j 
appendage  or  tail-like  lash.  They  are  developed  in 
organic  infusions.  Some  are  only  5trJ „„  inch  long. 

mon-ad-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  monas  (genit.  mon- 
adis)=a  monad,  and  forma=iorm,  appearance.]  > 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  monad. 
(Owen.) 

mon-a-dl-na,  s.  pi.  [Monadida;.] 
mon  ad-ol  -o-gy,  s.  [Fr.  La  Monadologie,  the 
title  of  a  sketch  written  by  Leibnitz  in  1714,  and 
intended  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  I 
published  till  1720  (in  a  German  translation) ,  and  | 
the  original  French  did  not  appear  till  1839.  Greek  [ 
monas  (genit.  monados)— a  unit,  and  log  os = a  dis-  | 
course.] 

Philos. :  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  which  considers 
physical  bodies  as  aggregates  of  particles  or  atoms. 

“Modern  biology  presents  us  with  an  illustration  of 
the  monadology,  in  its  conception  of  the  organism  as  i 
constituted  by  an  infinite  number  of  cells,  each  cell  hav¬ 
ing  an  independent  life  of  its  own — origin,  development, 
and  death.  The  compound  result  of  all  these  separate 
lives  is  the  life  of  the  organism.” — 6.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos.  (1880),  p.  287. 

mo-nal  ,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  [Impeyan-pheasant.] 
mon-am-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  amide.] 
Chemistry  :  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies,  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  wholly  or  partly  by  acid  , 
radicals. 

mon-am  -Ine,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  amine.] 
Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  organic  bases, 
derived  from  ammonia  by  the  replacement  of 
one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  monad  positive 
radicals. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


monander 
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monazite 


tmon-an’-der,  s.  [Monandria.]  m6-nar’-chic,  mo  nar  -chic-g.1,  *mo-nar- 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class  Mon-  Chick,  a.  [Fr.  moncirchique,  from  Gr.  monarchikos, 


andria  (q.  v.). 

mon-an  -drl-Sl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  pref. 
mon-,  and  Gr.  aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot.:  The  first  class  in  Linnaeus’  system.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  plants  with  only  one  stamen.  There  are  two 
orders,  Monogynia  andDigynia  (q.  v.). 

mon-an'-dri  an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  monandria 
(q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Monandrous  (q.  v.).] 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  of  the  Linneean  class  Mon¬ 
andria  (q.  v.). 

mon-an'-drlc,  a.  [English  monandr(y)  ;  - ic .] 
Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
practice  of  monandry  ;  practicing  monandry  (q.v.). 

“Such  customs  as  prevailed  in  ancient  Britain,  and 
their  perpetuation  after  marriage  had  become  monan- 
dric.”—J.  F.  MacLennan:  Studies  in  Ancient  Hist.,  p.  272. 
(Note.) 


from  monarc/ios=ruling~alone.] 

1.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler;  presided  over  by  a 
single  governor. 

“  Monarchical  their  State, 

But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  695. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monarchy. 

“The  monarchick,  and  aristocratical  and  popular  par¬ 
tisans  have  been  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of 
all  government,  and  have  in  their  turns  proved  each 
other  absurd  and  inconvenient.” — Burke :  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society. 

mo  nar  -chic  al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monarchical ; 
•ly-]  In  a  monarchical  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  a  monarchy. 

mon'-Arch-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  monarch;  -ism.']  The 
principles  of  monarchy ;  love  of  or  preference  for 
monarchy. 

mon-arch-ist,  s.  [Eng.  monarch;  -ist.]  An 
mon-an  -drous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  monan-  advocate  or  supporter  of  monarchism. 


dr(ja) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  stamen  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  class  Monandria  (q.  v.). 

mon-an'-drjf,  s.  [Gr.  monos= alone,  single,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)  — a  man,  a  husband.] 

Anthrop.:  That  form  of  marriage  in  which  one 
man  espouses  one  woman.  [Marriage,  Polyan¬ 
dry.] 

>  '  “  Ws  thus  see  exhibited  in  Sparta,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  promiscuity  in  its  highest  polyandric  form,  and 
lingering  round  a  growing  practice  of  monandry.” — J.  F. 
MacLennan:  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  p.  273. 

mon-an  -thous,  adj.  [Gr.  monos = alone,  single, 
and  anthos= a  flower.] 

Bot.:  Producing  but  one  flower;  applied  to  a 
plant  or  peduncle. 

mon'-Arch,  s.  &  a.  [French  monarque,  from  Lat. 
monarcha,  from  Gr.  monarches=&  monarch:  monos 
=alone,  and  archo=to  rule,  to  govern;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
monarca.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sole  ruler,  a  supreme  governor;  one  invested 
with  supreme  authority,  as  an  emperor,  a  king  or 
queen,  a  prince,  &c. ;  a  sovereign. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  all  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

“Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains: 

They  crown’d  him  long  ago.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

3.  One  who  presides ;  the  president,  patron,  or 
presiding  genius. 

“  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

B.  As  adj.:  Supreme,  ruling. 

mo-nar'-chg,,  s.  [Gr.  monarches  a  governess,  a 

female  ruler.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Muscicapid® ;  twenty-eight 
species  are  known,  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  the 
Moluccas,  Caroline,  and  Marquesas  Islands.  The 
plumage  is  brilliant;  Monarcha  loricata  is  black 
and  white,  the  throat  scaled  with  metallic  blue; 
M.  chrysomela,  brilliant  black  and  bright  orange; 
M.  telescophthalmata,  the  Speckled  Flycatcher,  is 
pure  white  and  velvety  black,  with  a  broad  azure 
fleshy  ring  round  the  eye.  The  last  two  were  found 
in  New  Guinea  by  the  naturalists  of  the  “Coquille.” 

mo-nar'-Chgl,  a.  [Eng.  monarch;  - al .]  Befit¬ 
ting  a  monarch  ;  princely,  sovereign,  regal. 

“Satan  .  .  .  with  monarchal  pride, 

Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov’d  thus  spake.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  428. 

*mon'-ar-chess,  s.  [English  monarch;  -ess.]  A 
female  monarch. 

m6  nar  -cln-3.1,  adj.  [English  monarch;  -ial.] 
Monarchical. 

mo-nar'-chi-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  monarchia;  Gr. 
l,monare/ua= monarchy  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  monarchy. 


I  proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  the 
church  monarchists.” — Barrow:  Of  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

m6n-g,rch-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  monarch ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  rule  over  as  a  monarch. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  monarch ;  to  play  the  king. 
“A  humor  of  monarchizing  and  nothing  else  it  is.” — 

T.  Nashe:  Terrors  of  the  Night. 

mon-grch-Iz-er,  tmon’-arch-i§-er,  s.  [Eng. 

monarchiz(e) ;  -er.]  An  advocate  of  monarchical 
government ;  a  monarchist. 

“Bet  the  pride 
Of  these  our  irreligious  monarchisers 
Be  crown’d  in  blood.” 

Haywood:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  iii. 

*mon'-ar-cho,s.  [Monarch.]  A  crack-brained 
Englishman  affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian. 

“A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport.’’ 

Shakesp,:  Love's  Labor's  Lost ,  iv,  i. 

mon-ar-chy,  *monarche,  *monarchie,  subst. 
[Fr.  monarchie,  from  Lat.  monarchia ;  Gr.  monar- 
chia=  a  kingdom  ;  monarchos= ruling  alone:  monos 
alone,  and  archo=  to  rule;  Sp.  monarquia;  Ital. 
monarchia.] 

1.  The  system  of  government  in  which  the  su¬ 
preme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

“The  first,  the  most  ancient,  most  general,  and  most 
approved,  was  the  government  of  one  ruling  by  just  laws, 
called  monarchy.”— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix., 
§2. 

2.  A  state  or  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 

“  Our  theory  affords  a  presumption,  that  the  earliest  gov¬ 
ernments  were  monarchies,  because  the  governments  of 
families  and  of  armies,  from  which,  according  to  our 
account,  civil  government  derived  its  institution,  and 
probably  its  form,  is  universally  monarchical.” — Paley: 
Nat.  Philosophy,  bk.  vk,  ch.  i. 

3.  A  kingdom,  an  empire. 

“This  small  inheritance 

Contenteth  me,  and’s  worth  a  monarchy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  10. 
*4.  Supreme  power. 

“There  Alexander  put  them  vnder 
Which  wroght  of  armes  many  a  wonder 
So  that  the  monarchie  lefte 
With  Grekes.”  Gower.  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

IT  (1)  Absolute  monarchy :  A  government  in  which 
the  monarch  is  invested  with  absolute  or  despotic 
power. 

(2)  Despotic  monarchy:  The  same  as  Absolute 

monarchy.  . 

(3)  Elective  monarchy:  A  government  m  which 
the  choice  of  the  monarch  or  ruler  is  vested  in  the 
people. 

(4)  Fifth  monarchy  men :  [Fifth.] 

(5)  Hereditary  monarchy :  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  sovereignty  descends  directly  from  the  holder 
to  the  heir  by  blood. 

(6)  Limited  monarchy :  [Limited,  T[  (3).] 
mon-ar  -dg,,  s.  [Named  after  Nicolas  Monardez, 

a  physician  of  Seville,  in  the  sixteenth  century.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  menthaceous  tribe 
Monarde®.  The  leaves  of  Monarda  didyma ,  an 

1.  ura.  -j^any. .  ui  w  uuivu6ui6  ,  American  species,  are  used  for  tea.  [Oswego-tea.] 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  ae-  Its  flowers  are  a  brilliant  scarlet.  Monarda  fistu- 

scribed  under  B.  losa,  an  American  herb  with  a  sweet  scent,  is  a 

B.  As  substantive  :  febrifuge  ;  M.  punctata  yields  a  kind  of  camphor. 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  followers  of  Praxeas,  a  monarda  camphor,  s. 
celebrated  man  and  confessor  who  lived  at  Rome  in  Chem. :  CioHuO.  The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of 

the  second  century.  He  rejected  the  distinction  of  Monarda  punctata.  It  forms  shining  crystals, 
three  Persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  according  wj1ici1  melt  at  48°,  and  resolidify  at  38°. 
to  Tertullian  (Liber ^contra  Praxeam)  contended  monarda-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  (CioHu^O.  The  essential  oil  of  Monarda 
punctata.  It  is  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  having  an 
odor  of  thyme,  boiling  at  224°,  and  easily  acquiring 
the  consistency  of  resin  by  oxidation. 


for  the  monarchy  of  God.  Christ  was  regarded  as 
the  Son  of  God,  to  whom  the  Father  so  joined  him¬ 
self  as  to  bo  crucified  along  with  the  Son,  whence 
the  Monarchians  were  called  also  Patripassians 
(Q-v-)-  _ 


mon-ar -de-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  monard(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiat®.  It  is  divided  into  three 
families:  Salvid®,  Rosmarinid®,  and  Horminidie. 
mon'-as,  s.  [Gr.  monas=  a  unit.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Flagellata,  sub-order  Panto- 
stomata.  Monas  dallingeri,  f  inch  in  length,  has 
one  flagellum,  flexible  at  first,  and  becoming  rigid 
toward  the  base  in  old  specimens. 

mon-as-ter'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  monasterialis,  from 
monasterium=  a  monastery  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  monaster • 
iale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monastery. 

mon  as  -ter'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monasterial ; 
•ly.]  Monastically. 

“Many  being  monasterially  accoutred.” — Urquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.  (Prol.) 

mon  -as-ter-y,  s.  [Lat.  monasterium,  from  Gr. 
monasterion=a  minister,  or  monastery,  from  mon- 
«,sfes= dwelling  alone,  from  monazb=  to  be  alone; 
monos = alone,  single;  Fr.  monastbre;  Ital.  monos- 
tero,  monasterio;  Sp.  monasterio.] 

Comparative  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  For  details  as  to  the  Buddhist  and 
Jain  monasteries,  see  the  articles  Buddhist-Archi- 
tecttjre,  Jain-architecture,  also  Buddhist  and 
Jainism. 

2.  Christian.:  The  ecclesiastical  Latin  monaster- 
fwm=the  home  of  a  religious  community  of  men, 
was  in  general  use  in  the  Church  for  several  cen¬ 
turies,  when  it  was  displaced  by  conventus=  a  com¬ 
munity  (of  men  or  women),  bound  by  rule,  and 
practicing  the  counsels  of  perfection.  By  Roman 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  word  monastery  is  usually 
restricted  to  Benedictine  houses,  and  houses  of 
Orders  practicing  some  modification  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  rule ;  as,  a  Carthusian  monastery,  a  Cister¬ 
cian  monastery ;  but  a  Franciscan  or  a  Dominican 
convent.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Oxford  movement 
in  England  has  been  the  attempt  of  Father  Ignatius 
(the  Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne)  to  found  a  Benedictine  mon¬ 
astery  at  Llanthony,  near  Abergavenny. 

“  There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 

And  there  we  will  abide.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
mo-nas’-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  monastikos  =  living  in 
solitude,  from  monastes  =  dwelling  alone ;  Fr.  mo- 
nastique;  Low  Lat.  monasticus ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  monas- 
tico.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  monasteries,  their 
rules,  life,  or  occupants ;  pertaining  to  monks  or 
religious  seclusion. 

“Where  he  at  Mayniard  led 
A  strict  monastic  life,  a  saint  alive  and  dead.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  24, 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  monk,  a  recluse.  J 

mo-nas'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  monastic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Monastic,  A  (q.  v.). 

mo-nas'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monastical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  monastic  manner ;  like  a  monk  or  recluse ;  in 
seclusion. 

mo-nas'-tlc-on,  s.  [Gr.  monastikos  =  living  in 
solitude.]  A  book  giving  an  account  of  monas¬ 
teries,  convents,  and  other  religious  houses ;  as, 
Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

mon-a-tom'-Ic,  adj.  [Prefix  mon-,  and  English 
atomic.]  Containing  one  atom, 
monatomic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  containing  only  one  atom  of 
replaceable  hydrogen,  in  the  oxatylic  portion  of  the 
radical. 

monatomic-element,  s. 

Chem. :  An  element  containing  one  monatomic 
molecule.  The  monatomic  elements  are  mercury, 
cadmium,  and  zinc, 
monatomic-molecule,  s. 

Chem. :  A  molecule  containing  one  atom, 
mo-naul',  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  [Impeyan-pheasant.] 
mon-ax-on'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mon-:  Gr.  axon 
(genit.  axonos)  =  an  axis,  ana  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. suff. 
•idee.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Silicispongi® ,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  uni-axial,  and  the  absence  of  te- 
tractinellid  and  hexactinellid  spicules.  Schmidt 
divides  the  sub-order  into  five  families:  Renierin®, 
Desmacidin®,  Suberitidin®,  Cflalinopsidin®,  and 
Chaline®. 

mo’-na-zlte,  s.  [Greek  monazo=io  bo  solitary; 
suff.  -lie  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  only  in  isolated 
crystals.  Crystallization,  monoclinic.  Hardness, 
5-5’5;  specific  gravity,  4'9-5’26;  luster,  somewhat 
resinous ;  color,  various  shades  of  brown  to  brown¬ 
ish-yellow  ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  brittle.  Com¬ 
position:  A  phosphate  of  cerium  and  lanthanum; 
with  sometimes  thorium  and  didymium.  Occurs  in 
the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Orenburg,  in  granite  ;  and  at 
various  localities  in  the  United  States.  Also  in 
some  gold  washings. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  -tious.  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  =  f. 
-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


monazitoid 

mo-naz'-It-Sid,  s.  [Eng.  monazite,  and  Gr.  eidos 
=form.] 

_  Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  monazite  in  crystal¬ 
lization  and  external  characters.  Hardness,  5  ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  5’281 ;  color,  brown.  Composition 
(according  to  Hermann):  Phosphoric  acid,  17’94; 
protoxide  of  cerium,  49’35  ;  protoxide  of  lanthanum, 
21-30;  lime,  1’50  ;  water,  l'S*;  tantalum  (?),  6’27 ;  and 
traces  of  magnesia  and  sesquioxideof  iron.  Found 
in  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Orenburg. 

Mbn'-dajf,  *Mon-en-day,  *Mone-day,  s.  [A.  S. 

mdnan  dceg=the  day  of  the  moon:  m6nan  (genit. 
of  rndna)  — the  moon,  and  dceg= day.]  The  second 
day  of  the  week. 

monde,  s.  [Fr.  -world,  from  Lat.  mundus.]  A 
globe  used  as  an  ei  tign  of  royalty ;  a  mound. 

IT  The  beau  monde :  [Beau-monde.J 

mo-ne  -cian,  mo-ne -cious,  adj.  [Moncecian, 
Moncecious.] 

mon-em  adj.  [Greek  monos= alone, 

single,  and  embryon=an  embryo  (q.  v.).]  Having  a 
single  embryo. 

mon’-er-u,  s.  pi.  [Moneeon.] 
mon'-er-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  moner(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -al.  ]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Monera.  [Moneeon.] 

“To  give  a  kind,  of  general  stability  to  the  little  mon- 
eral  organisms.”— -Pro/.  T.  R.  Jones,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist., 
vi.  347.  '  ■ 

mon'-er-on  (pi,  mon  -er-a),  s.  [Monas.] 
Biology  &  Zoology : 

1.  Any  individual- of  HaeckePs  Protistic  class 
Monera.  [2.] 

“This  wonderful  moneron  lives  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  sea.” — Haeckel:  Evolution  of  Man,  ii.  49. 

2.  (PI.):  The  first  class  ot  Haeckel’s  sub-king¬ 
dom  Protista  (q.  v.b  It  is  divided  into  three 
orders,  Lobomonera,  Rhizomonera,  and  Tachymon- 
era,  and  he  describes  the  individuals  as  “  organisms 
without  organs  ”  (Organismen  ohne  Organe).  The 
entire  body,  in  its  fully-developed  condition,  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  a  small  piece  of  structureless  plasma 
or  primitive  slime  (Urschleim),  not  differentiated 
into  protoplasm  and  nucleus.  Movement  is  effected 
by  means  of  lobed,  filiform,  or  flagellate  pseudo¬ 
pods.  Reproduction  asexual.  Marine  and  also 
parasitic.  (E.  Haeckel:  Das  Protistenreich,  p.  86.) 

mon-er-p-lll,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  moneron 
*q.  v.).] 

Biol. :  A  simple  protoplasmic  body  in  which  no 
true  nucleus  is  to  be  found. 

“We  shall  call  this  simplest  (non-nucleated)  stage  the 
Monerula.” — Haeckel:  Evolution  of  Man,  i.  179. 

mo-ne  -se§,  subst.  [From  Gr.  monos=  alone.  So 
named  from  the  solitary  flowers  and  combined  pet¬ 
als.  (Hooker  &  Arnott.Y] 

Bot.:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Ericaceae. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Pyrola,  thus  defined:  “Flower  solitary,  petals 
slightly  adherent  at  the  base,  spreading  anther  cells 
with  tubular  tips,  stigmatic  lobes  long,  valves  of 
capsule  free.”  Moneses  grandiflora  is  now  called 
Pyrola  uniflora. 

mo-ne  -§l-a,  subst.  [A  Spanish  American  word.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

monesia-bark,  s. 

Botany :  A  kind  of  astringent  bark  said  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  Sapotacese.  It  comes  from  South 
America. 

mon'-es-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mones(ia) ;  -in.) 
Chemistry :  A  compound  resembling  saponin,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  bark  of  Chry sophy llum  glycy- 
phoeum. 

*mon'-este,  v.  t.  [Monish.]  To  warn,  to  admon¬ 
ish. 

“Therfore  we  usen  message  for  Crist  as  if  God  mon- 
estith  bi  us,  we  bisechen  for  Crist  be  ghe  recounceilid  to 
God.” — Wy cliff e:  2  Corinthians  v. 

mon’-e-tar-y,  a.  [Lat.  moneta— money  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  monMaire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  money;  con¬ 
sisting  of  money. 

monetary-cdnvention,  s.  There  are  two  groups 
of  European  nations,  between  whose  members  an 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  for  the  regulation 
of  their  coinage.  They  are  called  the  “  Latin  Mon¬ 
etary  Convention.”  and  the  “Scandinavian  Mone¬ 
tary  Convention.”  The  former  includes  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  agreement  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  in  December,  1865,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  coinages  of  those  countries  are  of  the  same 
weight  and  fineness.  Greece  subsequently  joined 
the  convention,  and  assimilated  her  drachma  to  the 
franc.  Spain,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Finland,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Monaco  have  also 
coined  large  amounts  of  either  or  both  gold  and 
silver  into  money,  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value, 
exactly  proportionate  to,  or  identical  with,  that  of 
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the  countries  included  in  the  convention.  The 
“Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention,”  dates  from 
1873,  and  includes  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

monetary-unit,  s.  The  standard  of  currency; 
as,  dollars  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada,  francs  in  France,  pounds  in  England,  &c. 

*moneth,  s.  [Month.] 

mon-e’-thyl,  a.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  ethyl.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  any  organic  compound 
in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one 
molecule  of  ethyl. 

monethyl  glycol-ether,  s. 

ch2-o-c2h5. 

Chemistry:  |  One  of  the  ethylene 

ch2-oh. 

ethyl  ethers  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
ethylene  oxide  and  ethylic  alcohol.  It  is  an  agree¬ 
able-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  127°. 

mo-ne -tlte,  s.  [After  the  Island  of  Moneta, 
Greater  Antilles,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  originating  in  a  deposit  of  bird- 
guano.  Crystallization,  triclinic.  Hardness,  3’5 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'75 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  pale 
yellowish-whitg ;  fracture,  uneven ;  semi-transpar¬ 
ent.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  52-20;  lime, 
41T8;  water,  6’62,  yielding  the  chemical  formula 
2Ca0,H20,P205.  .  Occurs  in  isolated  patches  and 
irregular  seams  in  gypsum.  -  . 

mon-et-I-za’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  monetiz(e) ;  - ation .] 
The  act  of  .monetizing ;  the  act  of  giving  a  standard 
value  t6  id  the  coinage  of  a  country. 

frion'-St-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  moneta=money ;  -ize.J 
To  give  a  standard  value  to  in  the  coinage  of  a 
country ;  to  form  into  coin. 

mon-ey,  *mon  eie,  *mon  y  (pi.  mon'-ey§, 
m6n'-ie§),  s.  [O.  Fr.  moneie  (Fr.  monnaie),  from 
Lat.  moneta= a  mint,  money;  Sp.  moneda;  Port. 
moeda ;  Ital.  moneta.]  [Mint,  s.] 

1.  Coin ;  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  stamped  by 
public  authority,  and  used  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  stamped  metal  which  may  be  given  or 
taken  in  exchange  for  goods  or  commodities. 

2.  The  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities  is  measured ;  the  medium  by  which 
they  are  exchanged,  bearing  certain  marks  by  which 
it  is  recognized ;  an  equivalent  for  commodities  ;  a 
circulating  medium.  Bank-notes,  letters  of  credit, 
bills,  notes  of  hand,  &c.,  all  representing  coin,  are 
money,  as  paper  money.  Essentially  money  is  a 
ticket  or  order  entitling  the  holder  to  receive  a 
quantity  of  any  commodity  or  other  service  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
order.  Money  is  mentioned  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Genesis  xxiii.,  1860  B.  C.,  when  Abraham 
purchased  a  field  as  a  sepulcher  for  Sarah.  The 
coinage  of  money  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians. 
Moneta  was  the  name  given  to  their  silver  by  the 
Romans,  it  having  been  coined  in  the  temple  of 
Juno-Moneta,  269  B.  C.  Money  was  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  metals,  and  even  of  leather  and  other  articles, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  was  made  of 
pasteboard  by  the  Hollanders  so  late  as  1574. 

3.  Wealth. 

“Get  money;  still  get  money,  boys; 

No  matter  by  what  means.” 

Ren  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  ii.  3. 

4.  A  denomination  or  designation  of  value, whether 
represented  in  the  coinage  or  not ;  as,  the  weights 
and  moneys  of  a  country. 

5.  Money’s  worth.  (Slang.) 

If  (1)  Ready  money:  Money  paid  at  the  time  a 
transaction  is  made. 

(2)  To  make  money :  To  gain,  procure,  or  earn 
wealth  ;  to  be  in  the  way  of  becoming  wealthy. 

*(3)  To  take  eggs  for  money :  To  be  easily  duped. 
(Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Money-box,  money-dealer, 
money-lending ,  &c. 

money-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  money ;  a  large  purse. 

“Compelled,  first  to  deliver  their  mcmey-bags,  and  then 
to  drink  King  James’  health  in  brandy.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

money-bill,  s. 

English  Law :  A  bill  in  Parliament  for  granting 
aids  and  supplies  to  the  Crown.  Money-bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  rarely 
altered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  except  by  verbal 
alterations,  which  do  not  affect  the  sense. 

money-bound,  a.  A  term  applied  to  passengers 
detained  on  board  a  vessel  till  a  remittance  arrives 
to  enable  them  to  pay  their  passage-money.  (Ham- 
ersley.) 

money-broker,  s.  A  dealer  in  money;  a  money¬ 
changer. 

money-changer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  money. 

“Jesus  went  into  the  temple  .  .  .  and  overthrew  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that 
sold  doves.” — Mark  xi.  15. 


moneyer 

k, 

money-counts,  s.pl. 

Eng.  Law :  Certain  concise  forms  of  counts  to  be 
used  in  suing  for  a  money  debt  arising  from  a  simple 
contract. 

money-cowry,  s. 

Zo6l..  &c. :  Cyprcea  moneta.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
specially  of  the  Philippine  and  Maidive  Islands, 
constituting  the  chief  article  of  export  from  the 
latter  group.  They  are  used  as  currency  through¬ 
out  India  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  in 
Africa,  spreading  probably  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  continent  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
Cowries  constitute  part  also  of  the  Indian  circula¬ 
tion.  The  number  given  for  a  pice  varies.  Herklots 
stated  the  number  at  from  eighty  to  a  hundred. 

money-dropper,  subst.  A  sharper  who  scrapes 
acquaintance  with  'a  dupe  by  asking  him  about  a 
piece  of  money  which  he  pretends  to  have  just 
picked  up,  and  thus  gains  bis  confidence  and  com¬ 
panionship. 

money-grubber,  s.  An  avaricious  or  rapacious 

person. 

money-land,  s. 

Law : 

1.  Land  articled  or  devised  to  be  sold  and  turned 
into  money,  which  in  equity  is  reputed  as  money. 

2.  Money  articled  or  bequeathed  to  be  invested  in 
land,  which  in  equity  has  many  of  the  qualities 
of  real  estate. 

money-lender,  subst.  One  who  lends  money  on 
interest. 

money-making,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  or 
accumulating  money  or  wealth. 

B.  As  adj.:  Profitable,  lucrative;  as,  a  money¬ 
making  business. 

money-market,  s.  The  market  or  field  for  the 
investment  or  employment  of  money. 

money-matter,  s.  A  matter  or  affair  involving 
the  relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  a  matter 
or  affair  in  which  money  is  concerned;  finances. 
(Generally  in  plural.) 

“What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  should  inquire  how  money- 
matters  stand  between  us?” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John 
Bull. 

money-monger,  s.  A  dealer  in  money ;  a  usurer. 

money-mongering,  s.  Usury. 

money-order,  s.  An  order  for  a  sum  of  money, 
granted  at  one  post-office  upon  payment  of  the  sum 
and  a  small  commission,  and  payable  at  another  on 
sight. 

*money-sack,  s.  A  purse. 

*money-scrivener,  s.  A  money-broker,  a  money¬ 
lender,  a  usurer. 

“Suppose  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hands  of 
money -scriveners;  such  fellows  are  like  your  wire-drawing 
mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man’s  finger,  they  will  pull  in 
his  whole  body  at  last.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

money-spider,  money-spinner,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  small  spider,  Aranea  scenica,  popularly 
supposed  to  prognosticate  good-fortune,  especially 
in  money  matters,  to  the  person  over  whom  it 
crawls. 

money-taker,  s.  A  person  deputed  to  receive 
payments  of  money;  as  a  door-keeper  at  a  place  of 
entertainment,  &c.,  who  receives  the  money  tor 
admission  ;  a  cash-clerk  in  a  retail  establishment. 

money’s-worth,  s. 

1.  Something  valuable;  something  which  will 
bring  money. 

2.  The  worth  of  a  thing  in  money  ;  full  value. 

*mon  -e?,  v.  t.  [Money,  s.]  To  furnish  with 
money. 

mbn  -ey-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  money ;  -age.] 

1.  Eng.  History :  A  general  land-tax  levied  by  the 
first  two  Norman  kings,  to  induce  the  king  not  to 
use  his  prerogative  in  debasing  the  coin. 

“ Moneyage  was  also  a  general  land-tax  of  the  same 
nature,  levied  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings,  and  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.”— Hume:  Hist.  Eng.. 
App.  2. 

2.  The  right  of  minting  or  coining  money ;  mint¬ 
age.  , 

mon-e^ed,  mon-Ied,  a.  [En g.  money ; -ed.]  j 

1.  Rich  in  money ;  having  money ;  rich,  wealthy. 

“The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig.”-* 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Consisting  of  money ;  in  the  form  of  money ;  as 
moneyed  capital. 

mon  -ef-er,  *mon-i-our,  s.  [Eng.  money ;  -er; 
Fr.  monnayeur ;  Sp.  monedero;  Port,  moedeiro; 
Ital.  monetiere.] 

1.  A  banker  ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 

2.  A  duly  authorized  coiner  of  money. 


fate,  fat,*-  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


monite 


moneyless 
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* l^J9ortx?any  of  Money  ers :  English  public  officers 
ander  whose  superintendence  the  various  moneys 

Tnmi?  at  the  Miut-  The  office  was  abolished 


mon’-ey-less,  a.  [Eng.  money;  -less.]  Destitute 
or  money  ;  having  no  money ;  penniless. 

„ilPaltring,the..^ee.?nd  m°nevless  power  of  discipline 
with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse.”— Mi  Won.-  Reason 
of  Church  Government,  bk.  n.,  ch.  iii. 

mon  -e^-wort,  s.  [Eng.  money ,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Lysimachia  nummularia ,  a  prostrate 
plant,  with  opposite,  ovate,  cordate,  or  orbicular 
leaves;  called  also  Creeping  Jenny  and  Herb  Two¬ 
pence;  (2)  Dioscorea  nummularia;  (3)  Taviernia 
nummularia. 

U  ( lornish  Moneywort  is  Sibthorpia  europaea. 
*m6h'-g9,l,  s.  [Mullion.] 

mong'-corn,  *mong-corne,  s.  [Mang-corn.] 

Mixed  corn  or  grain,  as  wheat  and  rye ;  maslin. 

“A  jolly  rounding  of  a  whole  foote  broad 
From  off  the  mongcorne  heape  shall  Trebius  load.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  v.,  sat.  2. 

.  mon-ger,  v.i.  [Monger,  s.]  To  traffic,  to  deal 
sn  :  used  generally  in  composition  with  its  object, 
and  often  in  a  bad  sense. 


mon  -ger,  s.  [A.  S.  mangere= a  dealer,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  from  mangian=to  deal,  to  traffic,  from  mang 
j=a  crowd,  an  assembly;  Icel.  mangari=a  monger, 
from  manga=  to  trade;  man</=  barter  ;  Dut.  man- 
ghere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mangeri;  L at.  mango— a  dealer 
m  slaves.] 

1.  A  trader,  a  dealer.  It  is  now  seldom  or  never 
used  alone,  but  only  in  composition ;  as,  fishmonger, 
iron  monger. 

*2.  A  small  kind  of  trading  vessel. 

*mon-gi-bell,  s.  [Ital.  Mongibello,  Montegibello 
=Mount  Etna.]  A  volcano. 


“Such  furnaces  or  mongibells  of  fire.” — Howell:  Parly 
of  Beasts,  p.  134. 

Mon  -gol,  Mon'-gole,  a.  &  s.  [Native  Tartar 
name.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Geog.,  <&c.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Mongolia,  a 
wide  region  between  37°  and  50°  N.  lat.  and  88°  and 
25°  E.  long.,  constituting  the  western  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  great  Mongol  race  divides 
into  three  nations,  the  Kalmucs,  Buriats,  and  the 
Proper  Mongols. 

f2.  Ethnol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mongolian 
race  or  Mongolidse  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Mongolia. 

f2.  The  Mongolian  race.  [Mongolian.] 

Mon-g51-i-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Mongolia ,  from 
Mongol  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Mongol,  A.  1. 

2.  Philol. :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  Turanian  tongues ;  sometimes  spe¬ 
cifically  applied  to  that  group  spoken  by  the  Kal¬ 
mucks  and  other  tribes  from  Thibet  to  China. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog.  (sing.) :  The  same  as  Mongol,  B.  1. 

'  2.  Ethnol.  (pi.) :  One  of  thefive  great  races  of  the 
world  discriminated  and  named  by  Blumenbach, 
and  adopted  by  Cuvier  when  he  reduced  Blumen- 
bach’s  five  to  three.  The  head  is  square ;  the  face 
flatfish,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  the  parts  not  well 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  eyelids  narrow, 
obliquely  turned  up  at  their  outer  angle;  the  space 
between  the  eyes  fiat  and  broad,  the  nose  flat,  the 
cheeks  projecting,  the  chin  somewhat  prominent. 
The  hair  is  straight,  the  color  black,  that  of  the 
face  and  body  yellowish  (sometimes  inaccurately 
called  olive,  which  implies  an  admixture  of  green). 
It  includes  not  merely  the  natives  of  Mongolia 
properly  so  called,  but  the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  the  Samoeides,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  the 
Burmese,  the  Tamuls,  the  Turks,  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Finns.  Called  also  Mongolidse,  Mongoloids, 
and  Turanians  (q.  v.). 


Mon-gol'-l-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  Mon¬ 
golia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ethnol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Latham  to  what 
Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  &c.,  had  called  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  is  one  of  his  three  great  divisions  of 
mankind.  [For  its  physical  characteristics  see 
Mongolian.]  Its  languages  Latham  describes  as 
aptotic  and  agglutinate,  rarely  with  a  truly  amal¬ 
gamate  inflexion.  Distribution:  Asia,  Polynesia. 
Influence  upon  mankind  material  rather  than 
moral.  He  divides  it  into : 


1.  The  Altaic  Mongolidse.  (1)  Seriform  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chinese,  the  Tibetans,  the  Anamese,  the  Siam¬ 
ese,  the  Kambojians,  the  Burmese,  &c.,  and  (2)  the 
Turanian  stock,  with  the  Mongolian,  Tungusian,  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  branches. 

2.  The  Dioscurian  Mongolidse,  including  the  Georg¬ 
ians,  the  Lesgians,  the  Mizjeji,  the  Iron,  and  the  Cir* 
•eassians. 


3.  The  Oceanic  Mongolidse,  with  the  Malay  and  the 
Negrito  divisions. 

,  4.  The  Hyperborean  Mongolidse,  including  the  Samoe¬ 
ides,  the  Yeniseians,  and  the  Yukuhiri. 

5.  The  Peninsular,  Mongolidse,  including  the  Japanese, 
the  Kamtchatdales,  &c. 

6.  The  American  Mongolidse,  including  the  North 
American  Indians. 

7.  The  Indian  Mongolidse,  including  the  Tamuls,  the 
Cingalese,  the  Indo-Gangetic  aborigines,  the  Brahuis  of 
Beloochistan,  &c. 

Mon -go-l<nd,  a.  &  s.  [English  Mongol,  and  Gr. 
eidos=form.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  people  described  under  B. 

“  The  Mongoloid  families  of  the  Old  and  New  World.” — 
Oscar  Peschel :  Races  of  Man  (Eng.  ed. ),  p.  98. 

B.  As  substantive :  1 2 

Antlirop.  (pi.) :  The  races  constituting  one  of  the 
principal  types  of  mankind  distinguished  by  Hux¬ 
ley,  characterized  by  a  short,  squat  build,  a  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  complexion,  black  eyes,  and  straight, 
black  hair;  skull,  brachycephalic,  usually  without 
prominent  brow-ridges  ;  flat  nose  and  oblique  eyes. 

“Of  the  three  great  stocks  of  mankind  which  extend 
from  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Eurasiatic  continent 
to  its  southern  and  eastern  shores,  the  Mongoloids  occupy 
a  vast  triangle,  the  base  of  whieh  is  the  whole  of  eastern 
Asia,  while  its  apex  lies  in  Lapland.”— Huxley:  Critiques 
(1873),  p.  173. 

mon-goos',  mofi-gooz',  s.  [Mungoos.] 

mon'-grel,  *mon-grell,  a.  &  s.  [Probably  for 

monger  -el,  a  dimin.  from  A.  S.  *mangian,  mengan 
=to  mix,  to  mingle;  mang = a  mixture.] 

A.  -Is  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  mixed  breed;  not  pure;  de* 
rived  from  various  and  not  the  best  sources. 

“Traducing  all  religious,  conscientious  observers  of 
them  [rules  and  rites  of  the  best  church]  as  mongrell 
protestants  and  papists  in  masquerade.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii. ,  ser.  6. 

2.  Biol.:  Arising  from  the  crossing  of  two  varie¬ 
ties. 

“Fertility  of  varieties,  when  crossed,  and  of  their 
mongrel  offspring,  not  universal.” — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  6th),  p.  255. 

B.  As  substantive : 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  of  a  mixed  breed. 

“And  with  them  they  bring 
Mastiffs,  mongrels,  all  that  in  a  string 
Could  be  got  at.”  Drayton:  Moon  Calf. 

2.  Biol. :  A  cross  between  two  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  as  distinguished  from  a  hybrid  (q.v.), 
which  is  a  cross  between  two  distinct  species. 

“  This  greater  variability  in  mongrels  than  in  hybrids 
does  not  seem  at  all  surprising.” — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  6th),  p.  259. 

mon'-grel-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mongrel;  - ize .]  To 
make  a  mongrel  of ;  to  give  a  mongrel  character  to. 

“A  vast  number  of  the  seeds  are  mongrelized." — Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  p.  114. 

Mon-heim'-Ite,  s.  [From  Monheim,  Bavaria; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Kapnite  (q.  v.). 


mon'-ied,  a.  [Moneyed.] 

mo-nil-I-cor’-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  monile  (genit. 
monilis)  =  a  necklace,  and  cornu= a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  fourth  or  most  aberrant  of  the  five 
tribes  into  which  Swainson  divided  the  Coleoptera. 
The  antennse  are  moniliform,  the  body  short,  oval, 
the  wings  often  wanting.  He  divided  it  into  Cassi- 
dse,  Chrysomel- 
idse,  Clythridse, 

Erotylidee,  and 
Hispidse.  (Swain¬ 
son  &  Shuckard: 

Insects  (1840), pp. 

115,  311.) 

mo-nll’-I- 
form,  a.  [Latin 
monile  —  a  neck¬ 
lace,  and  forma 
=form,  shape; 

French  monili- 
forme.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.: 

Like  a  necklace 
in  form  or  shape. 

2.  Bot. :  Formed 
like  a  necklace; 
having  alternate 
bead-like  swell¬ 
ings  and  contrac¬ 
tions,  as  the 
legumes  of  So - 
phora  japonica.Ornithopus  perpusillus,  &c.  Called 
also  Necklace-shaped. 

*mon'-i-ment,  subst%  [Lat.  monimentum,  from 
moneo— to  warn,  to  advise.]  [Monument.] 


1.  Moniliform  root  of  Pelargonium. 

2.  &  3.  Moniliform  hairs  (Tradescan- 
tia  and  Mirabilis). 


1.  A  memorial,  a  record ;  anything  to  preserye  ths 
memory  of  a  thing;  a  monument,  a  memorial. 

“  Wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste, 
That  famous  moniment  hath  quite  defaste.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  38. 

2.  An  inscription,  a  mark,  an  image. 


3. 


“  Some  others  were  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square, 

Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  6. 

A  record. 


“An  auncient  booke,  hight  Briton  monuments.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  59. 

mo-nim’-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  monimos = staying  in  one 
place,  abiding,  lasting;  mone — staying ;  meno—to 
stay,  to  remain.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Monimiacese. 
The  carpels  have  each  one  pendulous  ovule, 
enclosed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  becomes 
berry-like.  It  consists  of  two  or  three  trees  or 
shrubs  from  the  Mauritius. 

mo-mm-i-a'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  monimi(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Monimiads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  tribe  Menispermales.  It  consists  of  aro¬ 
matic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  exstipulate 
leaves  and  axillary,  unisexual,  apetalous  flowers. 
Calyx  somewhat  globose,  the  segments  sometimes 
in  more  rows  than  one  and  petaloid;  stamens, 
indefinite,  covering  the  inside  of  the  calyx-tube; 
ovules,  several,  superior,  each  one-celled ;  fruit, 
several  one-seeded  nuts,  inclosed  within  the 
enlarged  calyx.  Found  chiefly  in  South  America 
and  the  southern  hemisphere.  Known  genera, 
eight;  species,  forty  (?).  (Bindley.) 

mo-nim-i-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  monimia,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Monimiacese  (q.  v.). 

mo-nim-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  monimos= constant,  psf*- 
manent,  and  iit/ios=stone.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  octa¬ 
hedrons,  also  massive.  Hardness,  4'5-5 ;  specif! " 
gravity,  5 '94 ;  luster,  submetallic  to  greasy  «r»h 
yellow.  Composition:  Antimonic  acid,  40'2',  pv  j- 
toxide  of  lead,  42'40 ;  protoxides  of  iron  and  mac 
ganese,  6'20;  lime,  7*59 ;  magnesia,  3'25=99'73,  giv 
ing  the  formula,  (Pb0,Fe0,Mn0,Ca0,Mg0)4,Sb05. 
Found  at  Pajsberg  and  Longban,  Wermland, 
Sweden. 


mon'-ing,  s.  [Chin.]  A  kind  of  fine  black  tea. 

mon  -i-plIe§,  s.  [Scot.  mony= many,  and  Eng. 
ply= a  fold.]  The  third  division  of  the  complex 
stomach  of  ruminants ;  the  omasum. 

*mon'-ish,  v.  t.  [Admonish.]  To  admonish,  to 
warn. 

‘‘Monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both  will¬ 
ing  to  amend  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love.” — Ascham: 
Schoolmaster. 

*mon-lsh-er,  s.  [Eng.  monish;  -er.]  One  who 
monishes  or  admonishes. 

*mon  Tsh-ment,  s.  [Eng.  monish;  -ment.]  Ad 
monition. 

mon-i§m,  s.  [Ger.  monismus ;  Fr.  monisme.] 
[Monad.] 

1.  Philosophy: 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Substance;  iu 
this  respect,  it  may  be  considered  c.  form  of  Pan¬ 
theism.  (Hist.  Pantheism,  ii.  5.) 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

“Scientific  materialism,  which  is  identical  with  our 
monism,  affirms  in  reality  no  more  than  that  everything 
in  the  world  goes  on  naturally — that  every  effect  has  its 
cause  and  every  cause  its  effect.  It  therefore  assigns  to 
causal  law — that  is,  the  law  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  cause  and  effect — its  place  over  the  entire  series 
of  phenomena  that  can  be  known.  At  the  same  time,  it 
positively  rejects  every  belief  in  the  miraculous,  and 
every  conception,  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  of  super¬ 
natural  processes.  Accordingly,  nowhere  in  the  whole 
domain  of  human  knowledge  does  it  recognize  meta¬ 
physics,  but  throughout  only  physics:  through  it  the 
inseparable  connection  between  matter,  form,  and  force 
becomes  self-evident.” — Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation,  i.  35. 

2.  Biol.:  The  same  as  Monogenesis  (q.  v.). 
mon’-Ist,  s.  [Monism.]  A  supporter  or  advocate 

of  any  form  of  monism. 

mon-Ist-Ic,  a.  [Monism.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
monism ;  pertaining  to  or  involving  oneness  or 
unity;  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a  single 
source. 

mo  -nlte,  s.  [After  the  island  of  Mona,  Greater 
Antilles,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  and  slightly  coherent  mineral. 
Hardness,  below  2;  specific  gravity,  2T;  snow- 
white  ;  fracture,  earthy,  dull.  Composition  :  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  38'86 ;  lime,  48'64;  water,  6'59.  Formula, 
GasPgOg+H^O.*  It  occurs  with  monetite  (q.  v.)  in 
gypsum. 


»bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dgL 


monition 
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mo-ni  -tion,*mo-ni-cion,  s.  [Fr.  monition ,  from 
Lat.  monitionem ,  accus.  of  monitio=a  reminding, 
from  monitus,  pa.  par.  of  moneo— to  remind,  to  ad¬ 
monish,  to  warn;  Sp.  monicion:  Ital.  monizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  admonition,  a  warning,  a  caution;  instruc¬ 
tion  by  way  of  caution  or  admonition. 

“He  mistook  the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment 
for  the  monitions  of  conscience.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xiv. 

2.  Information,  indication. 

“  We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  successive 
light  and  darkness.” — Holder :  On  Time. 

II.  Law:  A  summons  or  citation. 


mon'-l-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  monitus ,  pa.  par.  of  moneo 
=to  remind,  to  admonish.]  Admonitory,  monitory, 
warning ;  containing  or  giving  admonition. 

“Considering  the  needfulness  and  usefulness  of  them 
[evils]  in  respect  to  public  benefit  (as  they  are  exemplary 
and  monitive)  and  their  wholesomeness  for  particular  cor¬ 
rection  and  cure.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  ii.  12. 


m5n’-I-tor,  s.  [Latin,  from  monitus,  pa.  par. 
of  moneo= to  remind,  to  admonish;  Fr.  moniteur; 
Sp.  monitor;  Ital.  monitor e.'\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  warns  of  faults  or  informs  of  duty; 
one  who  admonishes  ;  an  admonisher  ;  one  who  in¬ 
structs  by  way  of  caution  or  admonition. 

"To  be  more  serious,  new  fashions,  follies,  and  vices 
make  new  monitors  necessary  in  every  age.” — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  senior  pupil  in  a  school,  selected  to  look  after 
the  junior  pupils  in  the  absence  of  the  principal ;  a 
pupil  appointed  to  superintend  other  pupils;  a 
pupil-teacher. 

*3.  A  back-board.  (Cowper:  Task,  ii.  585.) 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Mil.:  An  iron-clad  railway-truck  carrying  a 
cannon. 

“  My  right  flank  swept  the  railroad  monitor." — Century 
Magazine,  July,  1885,  p.  460. 

2.  Naval:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John  Ericsson, 
of  New  York,  in  1861,  to  a  vessel  designed  to  meet 

the  requirements  _ 

of  the  United 
States  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  which 
called  for  “  an 
ironclad  vessel 
of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  capable  of 
navigating  the 
Southern  rivers,  and  absolutely  impregnable  against 
the  ordnance  possessed  by  the  Southern  States.” 
The  whole  structure  was  like  a  raft  on  the  water, 
with  a  revolving  turret  for  the  armament  of  11-inch 
Dahigrens. 


Monitor. 


“It  is  a  misnomer  to  style  all  turreted  vessels  monitors, 
for  they  are  only  such  in  the  one  point  of  resemblance, 
that  the  battery  is  inclosed  in  a  turret.” — Hamersley : 
Naval  Cyclopaedia. 


3.  Zobl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moni- 
toridee.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and  conical.  Found 
only  in  the  Old  World.  Monitor  or  Varanus  niloti- 
cus ,  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile,  is  five  or  six  feet  long. 
It  is  said  to  devour  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  is 
often  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  old  genus  Monitor  is  now  often  sub-divided,  M. 
niloticus,  M.  albogularis,  M.  draccena  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Varanus  (q.  v.),  M.  bivittatus  being  named 
Varanus  or  Hydrosaurus  salvator,  and  M.  arena- 
rius,  Psammosaurus  arenarius. 


monitor-car,  s. 

Rail. :  A  car  having  a  central  longitudinal  raised 
portion  in  the  roof,  on  the  sides  of  which  portion 
are  openings  for  ventilation  and  panes  for  light. 

mon-i-tor -l-<a,l,  a.  [Eng.  monitor;  -ial.~\ 

*1.  Monitory,  admonitory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor  or  monitors. 

“These  objections  are  against  the  monitorial  system, 

and  not  against  the  occasional  use  of  monitors.” — Robin¬ 
son:  Method  and  Organization  (1863),  p.  405. 

3.  Performed  by  monitors. 

4.  Conducted  or  taught  by  monitors :  as,  a  mon¬ 
itorial  school.  [Lancasteeian-system.] 

mon-i-tor '-I-g,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monitorial ;  - ly .] 
In  a  monitorial  manner  ;  by  means  of  monitors  ;  like 
a  monitor. 

mon-l-tor'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.,&c ., monitor:  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  lacertine  family  of  the  suborder  Ciono- 
crania.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are  quadrangular, 
in  cross  bands  ;  on  back  and  tail  rhombic.  Tongue 
long,  exsertile,  ending  in  two  long  filaments, 
sheathed  at  the  base.  The  head  has  small  polygonal 
shields.  The  family  includes  the  largest  lizards 


known,  from  the  African,  Indian,  and  Australian 
regions.  Genera:  Monitor  (q.  v.),  sometimes  called 
Varanus;  Psammosaurus,  Odatria,  and  Hydro¬ 
saurus. 

mon'-I-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  monitor ;  -ship.]  The 
post  or  position  of  a  monitor. 

mon-I-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  monitorius,  from 
monitus,  pa.  par.  of  moneo= to  remind,  to  admon¬ 
ish  ;  Fr.  monitoire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  monitorio .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Warning;  giving  warning  or  admoni¬ 
tion;  admonitory. 

“Pause  here,  and  think;  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time.” 

Cowper:  Inscription  for  the  Tomb  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  warning,  an  admonition,  a  moni¬ 
tion. 

“The  Pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had 
broken  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  son.” 
— Bacon:  Apothegms. 

mon-I-tress,  *mon’-i-trlx,  s.  [Eng.  monitor; 
-ess.]  A  female  monitor  or  admonisher. 

“And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower, 

Is  altered  too,  and  knows  her  power; 

Assumes  a  monitress’ s  pride.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  12. 

mo-nlz'-I-ji,  subst.  [Named  by  Mr.  Lowe  after 
M.  Monitz,  a  botanist  of  Madeira.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  family  Thapsidae. 
Monizia  edulis,  the  carrot-tree  of  Madeira,  has  a 
gnarled  woody  stem,  and  triangular  decompound 
leaves.  It  grows  on  precipices  in  Deserta  Grande, 
an  uninhabited  Island  near  Madeira.  The  root  is 
eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

monk,  s.  [A.  S.  munec,  munuc,  from  Lat.  mona¬ 
chus— -a  monk,  from  Gr.  monachos=  (a.)  living  alone, 
solitary;  (s.)  a  monk,  from  monos=alone,  single; 
Dut.  &  Sw.  munk;  Icel.  munkr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  munich; 
M.  H.  Ger.  munich,  milnech;  Ger.  monch;  Ital. 
monaco;  Sp.  &  Port,  monge;  O.  Fr.  moigne;  Fr. 
moine.] 

1.  Church  Hist.:  A  male  religious  living  in  com¬ 
munity  (except  the  Chartreux  and  Camaldoli,  who 
are  strictly  solitary),  bound  by  rule  and  practicing 
the  counsels  of  perfection.  The  name  was  in  uni¬ 
versal  use  till  the  rise  of  the  friars  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  belongs  properly  to  none  but  members 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  and  its  offshoots,  though 
it  is  often  loosely  applied  to  any  male  religious,  as 
in  the  line — 

“  The  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world.” 

Montgomery :  Luther. 

2.  Print. :  A  blacker  portion  in  a  printed  sheet ;  a 
dark  patch.  A  blackened,  wasted  impression. 

monk-bat,  s. 

Zobl. :  Molossus  nasutus,  the  Smoky  Mastiff-bat. 
The  name  Monk-bat  was  given  to  this  species  by 
Mr.  Gosse,  from  a  curious  habit  of  segregation  on 
the  part  of  the  males, 
monk-bird,  s.  [Feiae-bied.] 
monk-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Squatina  angelus.  The  name  of  Monk¬ 
fish  is  given  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
head  to  a  monk’s  cowl.  Called  also  Angel-fish, 
Shark-ray,  and  Kingston.  ( Yarrell .) 

monk-flower,  monk’s-flower,  s, 

Bot. :  The  genus  Monacanthus. 

monk-seal,  s. 

Zodl. :  Monachus  albiventer,  the  sole  species  of 
the  genus  Monachus  (q.  v.).  Their  mild  disposition 
anti  their  teachableness  have  led  to  their  frequent 
exhibition;  the  “talking  fish”  of  showmen  gen¬ 
erally  belong  to  this  species, 
monk-seam,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  double  seam  of  a  sail  made  by  over¬ 
lapping  selvages,  and  sewing  both  edges. 

2.  The  mark  left  on  a  bailor  bullet  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  its  two  halves  by  the  mold. 

monk’s-cowl,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pterygodium. 
monk’s-head,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Leontodon. 
monk’s-hood,  s.  [Monkshood.] 
monk’s-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  species  of  dock  ( Rumex  alpinus) ;  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  stout 
rootstock.  Its  roots  are  used  in  medicine, 
monk  -er-y,  *monk-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  monk;  - ery. ] 

1.  Monastic  life;  monasticism;  monastic  prac¬ 
tices. 

“  Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  perfection 
of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their  rash  and 
impotent  votaries,  nor  the  inconveniences  of  their  monk¬ 
ery."— Hall:  No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  13. 

A  monastery ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  monastery. 

3.  The  country ;  rural  districts.  (Slang.) 

4.  Tramps,  vagrants.  (Slang.) 


monk  -ey,  *monk-ie,  *munk-ey,  *munk-ie,  &. 

[A  corrupt,  of  O.  Ital.  monicchio=&  monkey ;  diminw 
of  mona=  an  ape,  a  monkey;  Ital.  monna;  Sp, 
rnona;  Port,  mona—a  she-monkey;  Sp.  &  Port. 
moito=a  monkey ;  Ital.  monna  is  a  contraction  of 
madonna= lady,  mistress.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  child  or  young  person  in 
real  or  pretended  disapproval. 

“This  is  the  monkey’s  own  giving  out;  she  is  persuaded 
that  I  will  marry  her.” — Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

(2)  A  sum  of  £500.  (Eng.  racing  slang.) 

“The  Grand  Hurdle  Handicap,  the  added  money  to 
which  is  a  ‘  monkey.’  ” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

(3)  A  hod.  (Bricklayer' s  slang.) 

(4)  A  padlock.  (Prison  slang.) 

(5)  The  instrument  which  drives  a  rocket.  (Mili¬ 
tary  slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Forging:  A  vertical  hammer,  consisting  of  a 
long  bar  of  iron,  running  loosely  through  an  eye, 
several  feet  above  the  anvil,  and  terminating  at  the- 
foot  of  a  mass  of  iron,  called  the  ram.  The  shaft 
is  raised  by  a  chain  and  drum  driven  by  the  engine, 
and  has  an  automatic  releasing  apparatus,  which 
is  regulated  to  drop  the  monkey  at  the  required 
height,  say  with  a  range  of  from  two  to  five  feet. 
The  monkey  has  a  horizontal  range  of  about  twenty 
inches,  and  is  made  to  drop  upon  the  spot  required) 
by  means  of  guy-rods  in  the  hands  of  two  workmen. 

2.  Pile-driving :  The  weight  of  a  pile  or  post 
driver,  which  is  raised  by  a  grapple  and  chain,  and, 
being  detached,  is  allowed  to  fall  in  its  guides  onto 
the  head  of  the  pile.  The  weight  is  attached  to 
the  chain  by  a  dog,  which  is  caused  to  relax  its  grip 
by  a  trigger,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stop 
placed  at  the  required  height. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  popular  name  for  any  one  of  the 
quadrumanous  mammals  having  a  well-developed 
tail,  those  wanting  tails  being  called  apes. 

(2)  A  quadrumanous  mammal  having  a  tail  and 
callosities,  but  no  cheek  pouches,  as  distinguished 
from  a  baboon,  which  has  both,  and  an  ape,  which, 
besides  being  tailless,  has  neither.  The  Capuchin 
Monkey  is  the  genus  Cebus ;  the  Diana  Monkey, 
Cercopithecus  diana;  the  Howling  Monkey  is  the 
genus  Mycetes ;  the  Proboscis  Monkey  is  Semno- 
pithecus  larvatus;  the  Sacred  Monkey,  S.entellus 
[Hunooman]  ;  the  Silver-haired  Monkey,  Lagothrix 
humboldtii;  and  the  Spider  Monkeys,  the  genus 
Ateles. 

(3)  PI. :  The  mammalian  order  Quadrumana 
(q.  v.).  The  Strepsirhine  Monkeys  are  the  Lemurs, 
the  Platyrhine  Monkeys  are  confined  to  America, 
and  the  Catarhine  Monkeys  are  found  only  in  the 
Old  World. 

IT  (1)  Monkey's  alloivance :  Blows  instead  of  alms ; 
more  kicks  than  pennies. 

(2)  To  get  or  have  one's  monkey  up :  To  get  or  be 
m  a  bad  temper ;  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

(3)  To  suck  the  monkey :  A  term  used  among  sea¬ 
men  for  drinking  rum  out  of  cocoanuts,  the  milk 
having  been  poured  out  and  the  liquor  substituted. 
Also,  to  suck  liquor  out  of  a  cask  by  means  of  a 
straw  introduced  through  a  hole  made  with  a 
gimlet. 

“  I  didn’t  peach  at  Barbadoes  when  the  men  sucked  the 
monkey.” — Marryat:  Peter  Simple,  ch.  lvii. 

monkey-block,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  single  block  strapped  to  a  bridge-piece, 
which  is  bolted  to  the  deck  or  other  object. 

2.  A  block  nailed  on  the  topsail-yards  of  some 
merchantmen,  to  lead  the  buntlines  through. 

monkey-board,  s.  The  step  at  the  rear  of  an 
omnibus  on  which  the  conductor  stands, 
monkey-boat,  s. 

1.  A  small  boat  used  in  the  docks. 

2.  A  long,  narrow  boat,  used  on  canals.  [Fly¬ 
boat.] 

monkey-cup,  s.  [Monkey’s  Cup.] 

monkey-engine,  s.  A  form  of  pile-driver,  having 
a  monkey  or  ram  weighing  about  400  pounds,  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  wooden  frame.  The  monkey  is  held  by  a 
staple  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  is  drawn  up  10  or  15 
feet,  or  lngher,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  winch. 
At  the  top  of  the  lift  the  htmdles  of  the  tongs  come 
into  contact  with  two  inclined  planes,  which  cause 
the  tongs  to  open  and  drop  the  monkey.  The  tongs 
being  then  lowered,  become  self-engaged  with  the 
staple,  and  so  the  work  proceeds.  The  pile-heads 
are  hardened  by  fire  to  withstand  concussion. 
[PlLE-DEIVEE.] 

monkey-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Mimulus  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  Gaping  Monkey-flower  is  Mimulus rinqens: 
the  Orange  Monkey-flower  or  Orange-flower  is 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
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M.  giutmosa ;  the  Yellow-flowered  Monkey-flower  is 
M.  luteus ;  the  Scarlet  Monkey-flower,  M.  cardinalis ; 
the  Rosy-scarlet  Monkey-flower,  M.  rosea-cardi- 
nalis. 

monkey-hammer,  s.  A  drop-press  in  which  the 
hammer  is  a  falling  weight ;  .  called  by  the  same 
name  as  the  hammer  of  a  pile-driving  machine. 
[Oliver.] 

monkey-jacket,  s.  A  short  close-fitting  jacket 
of  stout  material,  worn  by  sailors,  &c. 

monkey-pot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  woody  pericarp  of  Lecythis,  especially 
of  Lecythis  ollaria. 

monkey-press,  s.  A  hammer  in  which  the 
driver  consists  of  a  monkey  which  is  alternately 
raised  and  droped,  sliding  in  guides.  One  form  of 
power-hammer. 

monkey-pump,  s.  The  sailor’s  name  for  the 
sucking  straw  introduced  at  a  gimlet-hole  in  a  wine 
or  spirit  cask. 

monkey-puzzle,  s. 

Bot. :  Araucaria  imbricata. 

monkey-rail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  supplementary  rail,  above  and  lighter 
than  the  quar-ter-rail. 

monkey-shines,  s.  Boyish  tricks ;  merry  pranks, 
monkey-stove,  s.  A  small  domestic  stove, 
monkey-tail,  s.  A  small  crow-bar  used  by  naval 
gunners. 

monkey-wrench,  s.  A  wrench  with  a  movable 
jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw  in  the  han¬ 
dle  to  the  size  of  the  nut  to  be  turned. 

monkey’s  bread,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Baobab-tree,  Adansonia  digitata.  [Ad- 

ANSONIA.] 

monkey’s  cup,  monkey  cup,  s. 

Bot.;  The  genus  Nepenthes;  specially  Nepenthes 
distillatoria. 

monkey’s  dinner-bell,  s. 

Bot.:  Hura  crepitans,  the  Sacred  box-tree  (q.  v.). 
monkey’s  porridge-pot,  s. 

Bot. :  Lecythis  ollaria  and  L.  minor. 
mon'-kef,  v.  t.  [Monkey,  s.]  To  imitate  as  a 
monkey ;  to  ape. 

“Monkeying  the  Lord.” 

Jllrs.  Browning :  Tale  of  Villafranca. 

To  monkey  to ith :  To  meddle  with;  to  fool  with. 
(Slang.) 

moh’-key-lgm,  s.  [English  monkey ;  -ism.]  Re¬ 
semblance  to  a  monkey  in  habits,  disposition,  or 
actions. 

monk  -hood,  s.  [En g.  monk; -hood.]  The  char¬ 
acter  or  condition  of  a  monk. 

*monk -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  monk-;  -ing.\  Monkish. 
“  Monasteries  and  other  monking  receptacles.”  —  Cole¬ 
ridge.  ( Annandale .) 

monk  -Ish,  *monk-ysh,  adj.  [Eng.  monk;  - ish. ] 
Pertaining  to  a  monk  or  monks  ;  monastic. 

“Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  67. 

monk  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  monkish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  monkish. 

monk  -ly,  *munke-lye,  adj.  [Eng.  monk ;  - ly .] 
Monkish. 

“The  chastysyng  of  his  munkelye  membres.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  397. 

monks  -hopd,  s.  [Eng.  monk's,  and  hood-,  so 
called  from  the  hooded  sepals.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Aconitum,  called  also  Wolfsbane; 
spec.  Aconitum  napellus. 

2.  Dielytra  cucullaria. 

mon-nl  -n<t>  s.  [Named  after  Monnino,  Count  of 
Flora  Blanca.  ]  ,, 

Bot.:  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Monnina  poly- 
stachya  and  M.  salicifolia,  when  pounded  and 
molded  in  a  fresh  state  into  balls,  or  when  kept 
till  dry,  is  detergent. 

md'-no,  s.  [Native  name  in  Guatemala.] 

Zodl. :  Mycetes  villosus,  the  Black  Howler,  a  black 
monkey  with  a  voice  which  may  be  heard  two  miles, 
off.  The  Indians  eat  its  flesh.  It  is  found  in  forest  f 
from  East  Guatemala  to  Paraguay.  [Howler.] 
mon-o-,  pref.  [Mon-,  pref.] 
mono-compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds  containing 
one  atom  of  the  element  specified,  e.  g.,  C2H3CLO2, 
mono-chloracetic  acid;  C6H5H2N,  mono-phenyla- 
mine. 

mon-6-bas-ie,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng.  basic.] 
[See  the  compound.) 


monobasic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
only  is  capable  of  displacement  by  one  equivalent 
of  a  monad  metal,  when  presented  to  it  in  the  form 
of  a  hydrate. 

mon-o -brom-,  in  comp.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
brom(ine ).]  Containing  one  atom  of  bromine. 

monobrom-butylene,  s. 

Chem. :  CHaCHVCBr'CH.  A  colorless  oil  formed 
from  butylene  dibromide  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate.  It  boils  at  150°,  and  unites  with 
two  atoms  of  bromine  to  form  butenyl  tribromide. 

mon-o-car-bon  -lc,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
carbonic.] 

Chem. :  Containing  but  one  carboxyl  group  ;  said 
of  some  acids,  &c.,  as,  acetic  acid,  &c. 

mon-o-car'-dl-an,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
kaddia=the  heart.] 

Zodl.:  Having  a  single  heart,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  fishes. 

fmon  -6-carp,  ttnon-6-carp -on,  subst.  [Pref. 
mono-,  and  Gr.  karpos=  fruit ;  Fr.  monocarpe. ] 

Bot. :  A  plant  which  bears  fruit  but  once.  [Mon- 
OCARPOUS.] 

mon-o-car-pel'-lar-jf,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  andEng. 

carpellary.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  pistil  consisting  of  a  single  carpel, 
as  in  Leguminosse  and  Primulacese. 

mon-6-car -pi-a  (pi.  mon-6-car  -pl-se,s.  [Mon¬ 
ocarp.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to  plants 
capable  of  flowering  only  once. 

mon-o-carp'-ous,  mon-6-carp  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref. 
mono-;  Gr.  fcarpos= fruit,  and  Eng.  surf,  -ous,  -ic.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after 
fructification.  Some  are  annuals,  some  biennials, 
a  few,  like  the  Agave  americana,  live  many  years 
before  flowering,  and  then,  after  blooming  once, 
die.  (De  Candolle,  Lindley,  &c.) 

mon-6-gen-tris,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  ken- 
tris=a.  prickle.] 

Ichthy. :  An  acanthopterygian  genus,  family  Bery- 
cidee.  Snout  obtuse,  convex,  short ;  eye  of  moderate 
size ;  villiform  teeth  on  palatine  bone,  none  on 
vomer.  Scales  very  large,  bony,  forming  a  rigid 
carapace.  Ventrals  reduced  to  a  single  strong 
spine,  and  a  few  rudimentary  rays.  One  species 
known,  Monocentris  japonicus,  from  the  seas  off 
Japan  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  not  common,  nor 
does  it  attain  any  size.  (Gunther.) 
mono-geph-st-lous,  a.  [Gr.  monokephalos.] 

1.  Science  :  Having  one  head,  but  two  distinct,  or 
sometimes  blended,  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  single  head  of  flowers. 
mon-6-geph-3,-lus  (pi.  mon-6-geph  -a-11),  s. 

[Gr.  monos=single,  and  kephale= the  head.]  A  com¬ 
pound  monster,  having  one  head  and  two  bodies 
united  more  or  less  intimately. 

mo-nog -er-os,  *m6-nog'-er-ot,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  monokerbs,  from  monos  =  single,  and  keras= a 
horn.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  one-horned  creature ;  a  uni¬ 
corn. 

“Mighty  monoceroses  with  unmeasured  tayles.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  23. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  The  Unicorn,  one  of  the  constellations 
introduced  by  Hevelius.  It  is  surrounded  by  Hydra, 
Canis  Major,  Orion,  and  Canis  Minor.  All  the  stars 
in  it  are  small. 

2.  Zodl.;  Unicorn-shell;  a  genus  of  prosobranchi- 
ate  gasteropods,  division  Siphonostomata,  family 
Buccinidse.  The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  west  coast 
of  America,  whence  eighteen  species  have  been 
brought.  The  shell  resembles  that  of  Purpura 
(q.  v.),  but  with  a  spiral  groove  on  the  whorls,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  prominent  spine,  or  tooth,  at  the  lower  or 
anterior  end  of  the  outer  lip. 

mon-o-chlct-myd'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  Lat. 
chlamys  (genit.  chlamydos)  =  a  cloak  or  mantle ;  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  ^ 

Bot. :  The  name  introduced  by  Professor  Perleb 
in  1838  for  a  class  of  Exogens  having  the  perianth 
simple,  incomplete,  or  wanting.  Hooker  and  Arnott 
adopt  the  name,  making  the  dicotyledonous  or  exo¬ 
genous  plants  a  class  and  Monochlamydeee  a  sub¬ 
class.  f 

mon-6-chla-myd-e-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mono- 

Jilamyde(oe) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

'  Dot. :  Having  but  one  floral  envelope ;  having  a 
calyx  but  no  corolla. 

mon-o-chlbr-a-get-lc,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  chlor acetic.]  Derived  from  chlorine  and  acetic 
acid. 

monockloracetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H3C102=CH2CTC00H.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid 


blnl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
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in  sunlight.  It  boils  at  186°.  but  solidifies  on  cool¬ 
ing  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  64°,  and 
dissolves  easily  in  water. 

mon-6-chlbr-hy  -drin,  subst.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  chlorhydrin.J 

fCHa.Cl 

Chem.:  C3H5(0H)2C1  =-{  CH.OH  .  Obtained  by 

[cinoH 

heating  glycerin  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  100°  for  40  or  50  hours.  It  is  a  thick,  sweet,  and 
sharp  tasting  liquid ;  specific  gravity  l-4,  and  boil¬ 
ing  at  230°-235°. 

mon  -o-chord,  s.  [Gr.  monochordon,  from  mono- 
chordos=  having  only  one  string:  woreos=alone,  sin¬ 
gle,  and  chorde=  a  string,  a  cord  ;  Fr.  rnonachorde.j, 
Music  : 

1.  An  ancient  instrument  with  one  string  which- 
was  played  as  a  guitar.  It  grew  into  a  manichord, 
in  which  numerous  strings  were  played  by  quills. 

2.  A  single  string  stretched  across  a  board  or- 
soundboard,  under  which  a  movable  bridge  can  be- 
moved  at  pleasure.  By  placing  under  the  string  a 
diagram  of  the  proportionate  lengths  of  string- 
required  for  the  production  of  just  intervals,  the. 
ear  can  be  trained  and  experiments  can  be  made. 
It  was  also  called,  or  rather  the  results  obtained 
from  it  were  called,  the  harmonical  canon.  It  is. 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

mon-o-chor  -i-it,  s.  [Greek  monos= alone,  and 
choros=&  dancer.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Pontederaceee.  Monochoria 
vaginalis  is  given  by  the  native  Indian  doctors  in 
liver  complaints  and  disorders  of  the -stomach. 

mon-o-chro-mat-ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos— alone,  sin« 
gle,  and  chroma  =  color ;  Fr.  monochromatique.] 
Consisting  of  one  color ;  presenting  rays  of  light  of 
one  color  only. 

monochromatic-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  fed  with  a 
mixture  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  alcohol. 
It  gives  a  yellow  light  and  a  ghastly  appearance  to 
the  human  face,  objects  appearing  yellow  or  black, 

monochromatic-light,  s. 

Optics:  The  same  as  Homogeneous-light  (q.  v.) 

mon  -o-chrome,  s.  [Gr.  monos— alone,  single, 
and  chrbma= a  color.] 

Art:  A  painting  executed  in  imitation  of  bas-re, 
liefs,  in  tints  of  one  color  only,  relieved  by  light, 
and  shade. 

mon-o-chro  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  monochrdmos=ot  one 
color.]  Containing  or  made  in  a  single  color,  as,  a 
monochromic  painting. 

mon’-o  chrom-y,  s.  [Eng.  monochrom(e) ;  -y.\ 
The  art  of  painting  in  monochrome. 

mon-o-chron'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  mo?ios= alone,  single, 

c7i.ro7ios=time.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  and  tha 
same  time ;  existing  at  the  same  time ;  contem¬ 
poraneous. 

|2.  Geol.  (of  strata,  &c.) :  Contemporaneous;  de-. 
posited  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

mon-S-gil'-I-a-ted,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng, 
ciliated  (q.  v.).]  Furnished  with  one  cilium. 

mon  o-gir  -rhus,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Latin 
cirrus= a  curl,  a  tendril.] 

Ichthy.:  An  acanthopterygian  genus  family  Poly- 
centridee  (q.  v.).  One  (possibly  two)  species  known, 
from  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  tropical  America.  They 
are  small  fishes,  and  feed  upon  aquatic  insects. 

mon  -o-cle,  s.  [Pref.  mon(o),  and  Lat.  oculus=: 
cn  eye.]  A  glass  or  lens  for  one  eye. 

mon-o-clln  -ql,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  klino— to 
make  to  bend.] 

Geol. :  Having  one  single  dip,  persistent  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance. 

mon-6-clin-Ic,  mon-oc-lin-ate,  a.  [Mono- 

CLINAL.J 

Min.  rfi  Crystal. :  Inclining  in  one  direction, 
monoclinic-system,  s. 

Min.  <&  Crystal. :  Having  two  of  the  axial  inter¬ 
sections  rectangular  and  one  oblique ;  having  the 
lateral  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  of 
them,  moreover,  being, oblique  to  the  vertical  axis 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it. 

mon-6-clI-no-he -dric,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr. 
klino= to  bend,  and  hedra—a  seat,  a  base.]  The 
same  as  Monoclinic  (q.  v.). 
fmon-oc  -ll-nous,  a.  [Monoclinal.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  flower; 
hermaphrodite. 

mon-6-c6c’-gI,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,-  Gr .kokkos= 
a  berry.]  Cocci  found  single,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  occur  in  pairs,  bunches  or  chains, 
mon-bc  -o-tyle,  a.  [Monocotyledon.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Monocotyledonous  (q.v.). 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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mon-o-cot-y-le  -don,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng., 
4c.,  cotyledon  (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  A  plant  having  a  single  cotyledon,  or 
seed  leaf ;  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Monocotyle- 
dones  (q.  v.). 

2.  PL:  The  English  name  of  the  Monocotyledones 

(cl-v-).  ^ 

mon-6-cot-y-le'-don-e§,  fmon-o-cot-y-le-do'- 
ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-;  Lat.  cotyledon  (q.v.), 
and  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -es,  or  fem.  -ece.j 
Bot.:  The  first  form  was  used  by  Jussieu,  and 
the  second  by  De  Candolle  to  designate  the  vege¬ 
table  sub-kingdom  called  also  Endogens.  [Endo- 

GEN.] 

mon-6-cot-y-le  -don-ous,  a.  [Eng.  monocotyle¬ 
don; -ous.]  Having  a  single  cotyledon. 

monocotyledonous-plants,  s.  pi.  The  sub-king¬ 
dom  or  class  Endogens. 

mo-noc-ra-gy,  s.  [Gr.  monos= alone,  single,  and 
krateo= to  rule.]  Government  by  a  single  person; 
autocracy. 

men  -o-crat,  s.  [Monocracy.]  One  who  governs 
alone ;  an  autocrat. 

mon  o-crot  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  krotos=  a 
beating ;  sulf.  -ic.J 

Phys. :  Giving  but  one  beat  :  not  divided  into  two 
beats ;  as,  a  monocrotic  pulse. 

mo-noc  -ro-tI§m,  s.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  fc?-ofos=a 
beating  ;  suff.  -ism.] 

Phys.:  That  condition  of  pulse  in  which  the 
Bphygmograph  shows  but  one  pulse  crest  in  the 
curve  described  on  that  instrument  by  the  beat. 

mon-oc'-u-lar,  *mon-oc’-u-late,  *mon-oc'-u- 
lous,  a.  [Gr.  monos= alone,  single,  and  Lat.  oculus 
t=an  eye.] 

1.  Having  one  eye  only ;  one-eyed. 

“Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  monocu¬ 
lous.” — Glunvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Adapted  for  use  with  one  eye  only ;  as,  a  mon¬ 
ocular  microscope. 

3.  The  act,  capacity,  or  result  of  seeing  with  an 
instrument  adapted  for  one  eye  only. 

mon  -6-cule,  s.  [Monocular.] 
mon-oc  -vi-lus,  s.  [Monocular.] 

Zodl. :  According  to  Linnaeus,  a  genus  of  Apterous 
Insects.  He  included  under  it  various  Entomos- 
traca,  such  as  Daphnia. 

mon-6-gys-tlc,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  kystis= 
a  bladder  or  sac.] 

Zodl. :  Having  a  body  consisting  of  but  a  single 
•sac  ;  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Gregarinida. 

mon-o-gys-tld  -e-3,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Latinized  dimin.  of  Gr.  kystis=&  bladder.] 

Zodl. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Gregarinida,  consisting 
of  those  which  have  but  a  single  cavity.  Perhaps 
^all  the  Gregarinida  may  answer  to  the  description, 
in  which  case  the  order  lapses.  ( Nicholson ,  <£c.) 

mon-o-dac'-tyi-ous,  a.  [Gr.  monodaktylos= 
one-fingered:  pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  daktylos  —  a 
finger.] 

Zodl. :  Having  one  finger  or  one  toe. 
mon'-o-delph,  s.  [Monodelphia.] 

Zodl. :  A  mammal  of  the  division  or  sub-class 
Monodelphia. 

mon-6-delph’-I-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
,delphus= the  womb.] 

Zodl. :  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  Mammalia,  in  which  the  uterus  is  single,  but 
still  shows  a  tendency  to  duality  by  being  divided 
above.  It  opens  into  a  single  vagina,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rectum.  The  young  are  nourished 
within  the  uterus  imtil  they  are  able  to  suck.  This 
division  contains  all  Mammals,  except  Marsupialia 
and  Monotremata.  It  was  divided  by  Prof.  Huxley 
into  Deciduata  and  Non-deciduata,  but  now  forms 
.his  class  Eutheria.  [Prototheria.] 

mon  6-delph'-I-?in,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mono- 
delphi(a) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Monodelphia ;  destitute  of  a  marsupium  or  pouch. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zodl. :  The  same  as  Monodelph  (q.  v.). 
mon  o-delph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  monodelph{ia) ; 
•ic.]  The  same  as  Monodelphian,  A.  (q.  v.). 

mon-6-delph-ous,  adj.  [English,  &c.f  mono- 
..delph(ia) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Mqnadelphous  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zodl. :  The  same  as  Monodelphian,  A.  (q.  v.). 
mon-6-dI-g.-met  -rul,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 

diametral .] 

Geom.:  A  term  used  of  quartan  curves  with  a 
single  diameter  as  opposed  to  doubly  diametral 
quartan  curves.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  digests  the 
former  into  four  groups,  twenty-one  classes.  {Brit. 
Assoc.  Rep.  (1872),  ii.  23.) 


*mo-nod  -Ic-g,l,  a.  [Eng.  monod (y) ;  -teal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  monody. 

mon-6-di-chlg.-myd -e-ous,  adj.  [Pref.  mono-; 
Gr.  di= twice  ;chlamys  (genit.  chlamydos)  —a  cloak, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -eons.] 

Bot. :  Having  indifferently  either  a  calyx  only  or 
both  calyx  and  corolla. 

mon-o-dl-met’-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  di= 
twice,  and  Eng.  metric.  ] 

Crystall.:  Having  the  vertical  axis  unequal  to 
the  lateral  one,  as  the  square  prism  and  the  square 
octahedron. 

mon'-o-dlst,  s.  [English  monodip ) ;  -fsh]  One 
who  writes  or  sings  a  monody. 

mon  -o-don,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zodl.:  Narwhal;  a  genus  of  Delphinidse,  from  the 
Arctic  Seas.  It  contains  but  one  species,  Monodon 
monoceros,  remarkable  for  its  dentition.  The  lower 
jaw  in  both  sexes  is  edentulous;  in  the  male,  the 
upper  jaw  has  two  molars  concealed  in  the  gum, 
and  two  canines  ;  the  right  is  usually  rudimentary, 
though  sometimes  abnormally  developed,  the  left 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  forming  a  trunk  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  spirally  twisted.  It  is 
probably  an  offensive  weapon.  In  the  female  there 
are  two  rudimentary  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  the 
left  sometimes  developing  into  a  tusk. 
mon-6-don-ta,  s.  [Monodon.] 

Zodl. :  Rosary-shell ;  a  genus  .of  holostomatous 
prosobranchiate  gasteropods,  family  Turbinidse. 
Top-shaped,  resemblingtheperiwinkle  in  form ;  the 
whorls  are  grooved  and  granulated  spirally ;  lip 
thickened  and  grooved,  columella  irregularly 
toothed;  operculum  whorled  and  horny.  Ten  re¬ 
cent  species  are  known  from  West  Africa,  the  Red 
Sea,  India,  and  Australia.  Mangrove-swamps  form 
their  favorite  habitat. 

mon-o-dor’-g.,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  doron=  a 
gift.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Anonese.  There 
are  numerous  carpels.  Five  are  known,  natives  of 
Africa.  Monodora  myristic.a  has  the  qualities  of 
the  nutmeg.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies. 

mon-6-dra-ma,  *mon'-6-drame,  s.  [Gr .monos 
=alone,  single,  and  drama— a  doing,  a  drama.]  A 
dramatic  piece  for  one  performer  only. 

mon  o-drg-mat -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
dramatic  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mono¬ 
drama. 

mon -o-dy,  s.  [Gr.  monodia,  from  monodos= 
singing  alone:  monos=  alone,  single,  and  ode— a 
song;  Fr.  monodie;  Ital.  monodia.']  A  song  fora 
single  voice,  generally  of  a  plaintive  character. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  vocal  solos  in 
the  church  service. 

“Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

mon-6-dy-nam-ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
dynamic  (q.v.).]  Having  only  one  power,  capac¬ 
ity,  or  talent.  {De  Quincey.) 

mon-6-dy-nam-I§m,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
dynamism .] 

Philos.:  The  teaching  that  all  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  proceed  from  one  principle.  Such  were  the 
speculations  of  Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia. 

“Side  by  side  with  thi9  tentative  and  growing  monothe¬ 
ism,  there  is  a  bold  and  unhesitating  monodynamism.” — 
G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (1880),  i.  3. 

mon-ce-cl-g,  (cassh),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mon-,  and 
Gr.  oikia,  oikion,  oikos= a  house.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-first  class  in  the  artificial  system 
of  Linnteus.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
separate,  but  on  the  same  plant.  [Monoecious.] 
It  contains  eight  orders,  Monandria,  Diandria, 
Triandria,  Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria, 
Polyandria,  and  Monadelphia. 
mon-oe'-cian,  a.  &  s.  [Moncecia.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Monoecious  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  monoecious  plant, 
mon-ce  -cious,  a.  [Moncecia.] 

1.  Zodl. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  animals 
in  which  the  two  sexes  are  not  distinct.  Examples : 
Some  mollusca,  as  land-snails,  pteropods,  opistho- 
branchs,  and  certain  conchifers.  The  monoecious 
land-snails  require  reciprocal  union. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  stamens  in  one  flower  and  the 
pistils  in  another,  both  flowers  being  on  the  same 
plant.  [Dioecious.] 

mon-oe  -gl§m,  s.  [Monoecious.]  The  state  of 
being  monoecious. 

mon-o-form'-In,  s.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng .form{ic), 
and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  (LH5  (OH)o(0‘CHO).  The  formic  ether  of 
glycerin.  Obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  oxalic 
acid  to  190°,  and  extracting  by  means  of  ether.  It 


is  a  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
miscible  with  water,  and  distilling  unchanged  in  a 
vacuum .  On  heating  to  200° ,  it  decomposes  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  allyl  alcohol, 
mon'-o-gam,  s.  [Monogamy.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  a  simple  flower, 
mon-o-ga'-ml-g,,  «.  pi •  [Monogamy.] 

Bot. :  Plants  having  flowers  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  not  collected  into  a  capitulum.  It  is 
not  now  recognized  in  any  system  as  an  order. 

mon-o-ga'-ml-gn,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  monogami{a) 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -an.]  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Mono- 
gamia  (q.  v.). 

mon-6-gam-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  monogam(y) ; -ic.] 
The  same  as  Monogamous  (q.  v.). 
mo-nog  -g-mlst,  s.  [Eng.  monogamiy ) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  disallows  or  disapproves  of  second 
marriages ;  an  advocate  of  marrying  only  once. 

“I  valued  myself  upon  being  a  strict  monogamist .” — 
Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  has  only  one  wife ;  as  opposed  to  a 
bigamist  or  polygamist. 

mo-nog -a-moiis,  a.  [Eng.  monogamiy) ;  -ous.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Advocating  monogamy  or  the  practice  of  mar¬ 
rying  only  once. 

2.  Marrying  only  one  at  a  time ;  opposed  to  biga¬ 
mous  or  polygamous. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Having  flowers  distinct  from  each  other. 
[Monogamia.] 

2.  Zodl. :  Pairing  with  a  single  mate,  and  living  in 
couples. 

mo-nog'-a-my,  *m6-nog-g-mie,  s.  [Lat.  mo¬ 
nogamia,  from  Gr.  monogamia,  from  monos=  alone, 
single,  and  g’«mos=marriage.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  practice  of  marrying  only  once ;  the  princi¬ 
ple  which  forbids  the  second  marriage  of  a  widow 
or  widower. 

2.  The  marrying  of  only  one  at  a  time  ;  as  opposed 
to  bigamy  or  polygamy. 

II.  Zodl. :  The  habit  of  pairing  with  a  single 
mate. 

mon-Ojgas  -trlc,  a.  [Gr.  mo?ios=alone,  single, 
and  gaster—  the  stomach.]  Having  only  one  stom¬ 
ach. 

mon-6-gen -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  monos—  alone,  single, 
and  genesis— origin.] 

Biology : 

1.  A  term  used  by  Van  Beneden  to  denote  direct 
development  of  an  embryo  from  a  parent  similar  to 
itself.  ( Brande  c&  Cox.) 

2.  Professor  A.  Thomson  applies  the  term  to  the 
descent  of  an  individual  from  one  parent  form,  con¬ 
taining  both  the  sperm  cell  and  germ  cell ;  monog- 
ony.  (It  is  used  also  by  Haeckel  in  this  sense.) 

mon-6-gen-e-sy,  s.  [Monogenesis.]  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  human  race  has  sprung  from  a  single 
species. 

mon-6-ge-net-Ic,  a.  [Monogenesis.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  monogenesis ;  monophyletic. 

“There  are  indeed  two  schools  of  physiologists,  the 
polygenetic  and  the  monogenetic,  the  former  admitting 
from  the  beginning  a  variety  of  primitive  cells,  the  latter 
postulating  but  one  cell,  as  the  source  of  all  being.” — 
Max  Muller:  Fraser’s  Magazine,  July,  1873. 

mon-o-gen-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  ge nab—  to 
bear,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Biol.:  Of  or  relating  to  monogenesis. 

2.  Zodl. :  Bringing  forth  only  one  kind  of  germs  or 
young ;  developing  only  one  way. 

m6-nog-en-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  monog&nisme.]  [Mono¬ 
genesis.] 

Anthrop. :  The  system  which  assumes  that  all 
men  belong  to  a  single  race,  or  that  all  men  are 
descended  from  a  single  pair.  [Monogenist,  B.] 
“Five-sixths  of  the  public  are  taught  this  Adamitic 
monogenism,  as  if  it  were  an  established  truth.” — Huxley: 
Critiques  (1873),  p.  159. 

mo-nog-en-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  monogSniste.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  monogenism. 

“The  monogenist  hypotheses.”  —  Huxley:  Critiques 
(1873),  p.  159. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop. :  A  supporter  of  monogenism.  Huxley 
divides  them  into  three  classes:  (1)  “Adamites,” 
who  accept  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  lit¬ 
erally  ;  (2)  those  who  occupy  a  middle  position 
between  the  “  Adamites  ”  and  the  “  Rational  Mon- 
ogenists  ;”  and  (3)  “  Rational  Monogenists,”  includ¬ 
ing  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and 
Pritchard.  Their  views  are:  (1)  That  the  present 
condition  of  the  earth  has  existed  for  untold  ages ; 
(2)  that  at  an  extremely  remote  period  man  was 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtlle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


monogenistic 
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monopersonal 


created  somewhere  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Hindoo  Koosh ;  (3)  that  as  men  multiplied  they 
migrated;  and  (4)  that  climatic  influences  and 
other  conditions  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
diversities  of  mankind. 


“According  to  the  monogenists  all  mankind  have 
sprung  from  a  single  pair.”  —  Huxley:  Critiques  (1813), 

mon-o-ge-nist  -ic,  adj.  [Eng.  monogenist ;  -ic.] 
The  same  as  Monogenist,  A.  (q.  v.) . 

Combining  all  that  is  good  in  the  Monogenistio  and 
irolygenmtic  schools.”— Huxley.-  Critiques  (1873),  p.  163. 

~®^hOus,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  genao 
=to  bear.]  a 

Biol. :  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
tnonogenesis. 

mon  -o-gen§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  gennao 
=to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Erlenmeyer  to  those 
-elements  winch  combine  with  one  another  in  one 
proportion  only  ;  thus  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  former 
to  35'5  parts  of  the  latter,  and  in  no  other. 

mo-nog  -en-y,  s.  [Gr.  monogeneia,  from  mono- 
genes=ot  one  and  the  same  blood  ;  pref.  mono-,  and 
■genos=race,  stock,  family.] 

Anthrop. :  The  opinion  or  tenet  that  mankind 
sprang  from  a  single  pair. 

mon-o-go-neu'-tic,  o.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek 
■gone = off -spring.  ] 

Zodl. :  Bringing  forth  but  one  litter  or  brood  in 
one  season. 

mon-6-gon’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  monogon(y) ;  -ic.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  monogony 
(q.  v.). 


“The  phenomenon  of  non-sexual  or  monogonio  propa¬ 
gation.” — Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation,  i.  183. 

mo-nog  -o-ny,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  monogonia:  pref. 
mono-,  and  Gr.  gronos=birth,  descent.] 

Biol.:  Propagation  by  fission  or  gemmation ;  non- 
sexual  propagation. 

“This  kind  of  monogony  is  exceedingly  widely  spread.” 
— Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation,  i.  191. 

mon-6-gram,  s.  [Lat.  monogramma,  from  Gr. 
monogr animation  —  a  mark  formed  of  one  letter: 
monos=  alone,  single,  and  gramma= a  letter;  Er. 
monogramme .  ] 

fl.  A  single  character  in  writing. 

“The  Doctor  is  of  opinion  that,  before  the  writing  of 
words  was  so  simplified  as  to  be  divided  into  syllables, 
words  were  expressed  ...  by  some  arbitrary  sign, 
figure  or  character,  destined  to  express  complete  words, 
and  which  he  therefore  calls  monograms.” — Gent.  Mag., 
JTan.,  1802,  p.  43. 

f2.  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  color ;  a 
sketch.  _ 

3.  A  cipher  composed  of  two  or  more  letters  ar¬ 
ranged  or  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
■single  object,  and  used  on  seals,  letter-paper,  &c., 
and  by  artists  as  the  signature  on  their  paintings, 
engravings,  &e. 

mon  -o-gram-mal,  a.  [Eng.  monogram;  -al.] 

1.  In  the  style  or  fashion  of  a  monogram;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  monograms. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  sketch. 


“Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a  monogrammal  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  a  kind  of  rude  draught  as  it  were  with  a  cole.” 
— Fotherby:  Atheomastix,  p.  355. 

mon  -  6  -  gram  -  mic,  *mon  -  6  -  gram  -  mat  -  ic, 
*mon-6-gram-mous,  a.  [Eng.  monogram;  - ic , 
-atic,  -ows.]  The  same  as  Monogrammal  (q.  v.). 

mon  -o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  monos—  alone,  single,  and 
graphe=u  writing  ;  graphd=  to  write.]  An  account 
or  description  of  a  single  thing  or  class  of  things  ; 
an  essay  on  a  single  object. 

“The  pamphlet  still  remains  the  best  monograph  on  the 
subject  in  point  of  method.” — Athenaeum,  Aug.  19,  1882, 
p.  245. 

mon’-6-graph,  v.  t.  [Monograph,  s.]  To  write 
or  compose  a  monograph  of ;  to  describe  in  a  mono¬ 
graph. 

“The  British  species  of  Lumbricus  have  never  been 
carefully  monographed.” — Darwin:  Formation  of  Vegetable 
Mould,  ch.  i. 

mo-nog-ra-pher,  subst.  [Eng.  monograph ;  -er.] 
One  who  writes  or  composes  a  monograph. 

mon-o-graph'-ic,  mon-o-graph'-ic-al,  a-  [Eng. 

monograph ;  -ic,  -ical.'j 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  monograph. 

2.  Drawn  in  lines  without  color. 

mon-6-graph’-lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monograph- 

deal  ;  -ly .]  In  the  manner  of  a  monograph;  in  a 
^monograph. 

mo-nog  -ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  monograph :  -ist. ] 
A  writer  of  a  monograph. 

mo-nog  -ra-phous,  a.  [Eng.  monograph;  -ows.] 
'The  same  as  Monographic  (q.  v.). 


mo-nog  -ra-phf ,  s.  [Monograph,  s.] 

*1.  A  monograph. 

2.  Delineation  in  lines  without  colors  ;  an  outline 
sketch. 

mon-6-gyn,  s.  [Monogynia.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  Linnsean  order  Monogynia 
(q.vO.  ^ 

mon-o-gyn’-i-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek 
gyne— a  woman.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’  artificial 
system.  It  consists  of  those  with  one  stamen. 
Various  classes  have  an  order  Monogynia. 

mon-o-gjfn'-i-an,  mo-nog  -yn-ous,  adj.  [Eng. 
monogyn ;  -ian,  -ows.]  Pertaining  to  the  order  Mon¬ 
ogynia  ;  having  only  one  style  or  pistil. 

mon-o-gy-nce'-Qi-al,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  Gr.  gyne= 
a  woman,  a  pistil,  and  oikia=  a  house.] 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit) :  Formed  of  one  pistil  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  flower. 

mo  nog'-yn-y,  s.  [Monogynia.]  Marriage  to 
one  wife  only  ;  the  state  of  having  only  one  wife  at 
a  time. 

mon  o-hem  -er-ous,  adj.  [Greek  monos = alone, 
single,  and  hemera=&  day.] 

Med. :  Existing  or  continuing  only  for  a  single 
daj\ 

mon-6i'-cous,  a.  [Moncecious.] 

mon-6-I-de  -l-a,  s.  The  same  as  monoideism 
(q.  v.). 

mon-o-I-de'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos=single;  idea- 
thought,  idea.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  monoideism. 

mon-o-i  -de-ism,  s.  [Gr.  monos= single;  idea= 
thought,  idea.]  That  state  or  degree  of  hypnosis  in 
which  the  subject  is  dominated  by  a  single  thought 
or  idea._ 

mon-ol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  monos— alone,  single,  and 
latreia=service,  worship.]  The  worship  of  one  God. 

“  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  no  mere  natural 
variety  of  Semetic  monolatry.” — W.  Robertson  Smith:  Old 
Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  lect.  x. 

mon-oTep-Is,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  lepis= a 
scale.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Macrourous  Crustaceans,  akin 
to  Porcellana. 

mon-6-lith,  s.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  single,  and 
lithos=a  stone.]  A  column  or  block  formed  of  a 
single  stone.  The  term  is  applied  to  such  erections 
as  the  obelisks  of  Egypt. 

mon'-o-lith-al,  mon-o-lith-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mon¬ 
olith;  -al,  -ic.]  Formed  of  a  single  stone  or  block. 

“The  remarkable  monolithic  group  called  the  Stones  of 
Stennis,” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  ch.  v. 

H  The  term  monolithic  is  also  applied  to  struct¬ 
ures  in  which  the  blocks  are  immense,  in  some  cases 
reaching  from  the  foundation  to  the  entablature. 

mo-nol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  monolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  soliloquizes ;  one  who  monopolizes  conversa¬ 
tion. 

mon  -oTogue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Greek  monologos= 
speaking  alone:  monos=  alone,  and  logos=&  word, 
speech.] 

1.  A  dramatic  scene  in  which  a  person  speaks  by 
himself ;  a  soliloquy. 

2.  A  long  speech  or  dissertation  uttered  by  one 
person  in  company. 

mo-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Monologue.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  indulging  in  monologues,  or  of  monopoliz¬ 
ing  conversation  by  long  dissertations ;  a  habit  of 
soliloquizing. 

mo-nom  -g.-ch.ist,  s.  [Eng.  monomach(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  fights  in  single  combat ;  a  duelist. 

mo  nom'-a-chy,  *mon-o-ma  -chi-p,,  s.  [Greek 
monomachia,  from  monomachos = fighting  in  single 
combat:  monos= alone,  single,  and  machomai= to 
fight;  Ital.  &  Lat.  monomachia ;  Fr.  monomachie.] 
A  duel ;  a  single  combat. 

“The morning  came — and  man  to  man, 

The  grand  monomachy  began.” 

Smart:  The  Duellist. 

tmon'-6-mane,s.  [Monomania.]  One  suffering 
from  monomania  ;  a  monomaniac. 

mon-o-ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  monos = alone,  single, 
and  mania— muduetss  \  Ital.  &  Sp.  monomania;  Fr. 
monomanie.  J  Madness  or  derangement  of  the  mind 
with  regard  to  one  subject  only.  The  monomaniac 
often  takes  up  a  wrong  principle,  but  reasons  logic¬ 
ally  from  it.  Thus,  believing  himself  to  be  made  of 
glass,  he  takes  every  prudent  precaution  against 
falling  and  being  broken. 

mon-S-ma-nl-ac,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
maniac  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  suffers  from  monomania. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monomania ;  produced  by 
monomania. 

2.  Suffering  from  monomania  or  partial  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  mind. 


*mon  -6me,  s.  [Monomial,  s.] 
mo-nom  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  mSros 
=the  ham.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera,in  which  the  tarsi 
have  only  one  joint. 

mon-6-mer-6-so -mp,-ta,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat., from 
pref.  mono-;  Gr.  meros=  a  part,  and  soma  =  the 
body.] 

Entom. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order 
Acarina  (q.v.),  because  the  segments  of  the  body 
are  fused  into  a  single  mass. 

mfi-nom-er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  meros 
=  a  part.] 

1.  Bot.:  Having  solitary  members,  as  a  flower 
with  but  one  each  of  its  component  organs. 

2.  Having  a  single  joint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feet 
of  some  insects. 

mon-o-me-tal  -lic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
metallic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  monometallism 
(q.  v.). 

mon-6-met'-al-li§m,  s.  [Pref .  mono- ;  English 
metal ;  -ism.]  The  fact  or  principle  of  having  only 
one  metal  as  a  standard  for  coinage  ;  belief  in  the 
advantages  of  a  single  metallic  standard. 

mon-6-met  -^LlTist,  subst.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng. 
metal;  -ist.]  One  who  supports  or  advocates  mono¬ 
metallism. 

mo-nom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  mo?tos=alone,  single,  and 
me.tr on = measu re . ]  A  rythmical  series,  consisting 
of  a  single  meter. 

mon-o-met'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 

metric.] 

Min.  &  Crystallog. :  Having  one  measure  or  pro¬ 
portion  ;  having  tne  three  axes  equal  and  inter¬ 
secting  at  right  angles. 

mon-o-met'-ri-cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
metrical  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
monometers  ;  containing  only  one  meter. 

m6-no  -mi-al,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  single, 
and  onoma=a  name.] 

Algebra: 

A.  As  subst. :  An  expression  or  quantity  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  term,  unconnected  with  any  other  by 
signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  equality,  or  inequal¬ 
ity. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  only  one  term. 
mon-6-mor-phous,  mon-6-mor  -phic,  a.  [Gr. 

monos=alone,  single,  and  morphe=ioTm,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  Consisting  of  a  single  form. 

2.  Entom. :  Having  one  form  both  in  the  larval 

and  mature  state,  though  in  the  former  it  may  be 
wingless,  and  in  the  latter  winged.  , 

mon-om  -pha-lus,  s.  [Gr.  monos = alone,  single, 
and  omphalos— the  navel.] 

Physiol.:  A  single  umbilicus  connecting,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  individuals,  such  as  the  Siamese  twins,  mak¬ 
ing  the  monstrosity  of  one  compound  individual. 

mon-o-my-ar -I-£i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
mono-,  and  Gr.  tows  (genit.  muos)=a  muscle.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  name  for  that  section  of  bivalves  in 
which  there  is  only  one  adductor  muscle.  It  was 
first  given  by  Lamarck.  The  Monomyaria  are  the 
Ostreidse,  part  of  the  Aviculidse,  and  the  genera 
Tridacna  and  Mulleria. 

2.  Palceont.:  As  none  of  the  monomyaria  are 
fresh-water,  it  maybe  assumed  that  any  stratum  in 
which  they  occur  fossil  was  of  marine  origin. 


mon-o-my-ar  T-?in,  s.  [Monomyaria.]  Any 
bivalve  possessing  but  one  adductor  muscle. 

mon-o-my'-<i-r^,  a.  &s.  [Monomyaria.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Possessing  but  one  adductor  muscle. 
“  In  the  monomyary  bivalves  the  posterior  adductor  is 

the  one  which  remains.” — Nicholson :  Zoology  (1878),  p.  385. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bivalve  mollusk  possessing  only 
one  adductor  muscle,  and  consequently  having  only 
one  muscular  impression  on  the  shell. 

“Bivalves  with  one  adduetor  muscle  are  termed  mono- 
myaries.” — Owen:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  281. 


mon-on'-yx,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  onyx— a 
claw.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Hydrocores, 
family  Galgulid®.  The  fore  tarsi  are  represented 
only  by  a  sort  of  claw. 


mon-5-ou -§i-ous,  mon-6-ou  -§I-g,n,  a.  [Gr. 

monoousios  —  of  a  single  essence:  monos = alone, 
single,  and  ousia— essence,  nature.]  Consisting  or 
composed  of  identically  the  same  nature  or  essence. 

mo-Hop'-?itli-y,  s.  [Greek  monopatheia,  from 
monos— alone,  single,  and  pat/ios= suffering.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Solitary  suffering  or  sensibility. 

2.  Pathol. :  Disease  affecting  only  one  organ  or 
function  of  the  body  or  the  mind  on  a  single  point. 


mon-6-per  -son-al,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 

personal  (q.  v.).] 

Theol. :  Having  but  t>ne  person. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -Ilian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bpl,  dpi. 


monop  etalous 

mon-6-pet  -a-loii? ,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Or.  peta- 
lon= a  petal  (q.  y.),  and  Eng.  suff,  -oms.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  petals  coherent  into  a  single 
piece ;  gamopetalous,  sympetalous. 

mo  -no-phane,  s.  [Gr.  monophanes—  appearing 
to  shine  in  one  direction.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Epistilbite  (q.  v.). 

mo-noph -an-ous,  a.  [Gr.  monos=alone,  single, 
and  phaind= to  appear.]  _  similar  in  appearance  to 
something  else;  resembling  each  other. 

mon-o-phon'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos— alone,  single, 
and  phone= sound.] 

Mus. :  A  term  applied  to  a  composition  having 
but  one  part ;  single-voiced. 

mo-noph '-thong,  s.  [Gr.  monophthonggos :  from 
monos=alone,  single,  and  phthonggos=sonnd .] 

1.  A  simple  vowel  sound. 

2.  A  combination  of  two  written  vowels  pro¬ 
nounced  as  one. 

mon  oph7th6hg'-§.l,  a.  [Eng.  monophthong; 
-ai.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  simple  vowel- 
sound. 

mon-67phy-let'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  monos  =  alone,  single, 
and  phyle=n  tribe,  a  family.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
single  family. 

monophyletic  hypothesis,  s. 

Biol.:  The  hypothesis  of  descent  which  endeavors 
to  trace  the  origin  of  all  individual  groups  of  organ¬ 
isms  to  a  single  common  species  of  Moneron,  which 
originated  by  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  op¬ 
posed  to  Polyphyletic  (q.  v.). 

“I  consider  it  best  in  the  meantime  to  adopt  the 
monophyletic  hypothesis  of  descent  both  for  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.” — Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation,  ii.  46. 

mo-noph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Gr.  monophyllos:  from 
monos= alone,  single,  and  phyllon=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  leaf ;  formed  of  one  leaf ; 
gamophyllous,  symphyllous. 

mo-noph  -yl-lus,  s.  [Monophyllous.] 

Zodl.:  Redman’s  Bat;  a  genus  with  a  single  spe¬ 
cies  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Phyllostominae, 
group  Glossophagse.  The  wing  expanse  is  about 
twelve  inches;  the  fur  grayish-brown  above,  with 
the  tips  of  the  hair  slightly  hoary ;  dusky  gray, 
tipped  with  white,  on  the  lower  surface ;  wing- 
membranes  dark  hrown.  Habitat,  Jamaica  and 
Cuba. 

mon-6-phy -o-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  monos= once; 
phyo—  to  generate,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a 
tooth.  (Owen.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dentition 
described  under  B.,  or  to  a  mammal  having  such  a 
dentition. 

“Such  a  dentition  ...  is  also  monophyodont." — 
Ency.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  362. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zodl. :  One  of  the  two  classes  into  which  Profee, • 
sor  Owen  divided  the  Mammalia,  “  in  regard  to  tht 
times  of  formation  and  the  succession  of  teeth.” 
It  includes  those  which  have  no  milk-dentition,  as 
the  true  Cetacea. 

“Monophyodonts,  or  those  that  generate  a  single  set  of 
teeth.” — Owen:  Class,  of  Mammalia,  p.  16. 

M6-noph'-y-sIte,  s.  &  a.  [Greek  »w>nos=alone, 
single,  and  p7w/sis=nature.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

Church  Hist,  {pi.):  Those  who  with  Eutyches 
believed  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ, 
namely,  that  of  the  Word,  who  became  incarnate, 
and  that  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  that  one 
nature  were  blended  as  the  body  and  soul  in  man. 
[For  the  early  history  of  the  Monophysites,  see 
Eutychian.]  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
Monophysites  were  in  considerable  adversity,  their 
prosperity  was  restored  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal 
of  a  certain  monk.  Jacobus  or  James,  surnamed 
Baradeeus  or  Zanzalus.  He  died  at  Edessa  in  A.  D. 
578.  From  him  the  Monophysites  are  often  called 
Jacobites.  They  established  two  bishops  or  patri¬ 
archs,  one  at  Alexandria,  with  jurisdiction  over 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  and  the  other  at  Antioch, 
with  jurisdiction  over  Syria  anc[  Armenia.  When 
the  Mohammedans  were  struggling  for  power,  it  was 
their  policy  to  protect  all  heretical  sects  with  the 
view  of  making  them  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
Church.  They  did  so  at  first  to  the  Monophysites, 
but  afterward  oppressed  them.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Monophysite  originated  the  Mono- 
thelite  controversy.  [Monothelite.]  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Abyssinians  are  still  Monophysites. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Monophysites  ; 
Eutychian. 

mon-o-phy-sit’-Ic-ul,  a.  [Eng.  monophysit(e) ; 
- ical .] 

Church  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monophy- 
sites,  or  their  doctrines. 
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inon'-o-plast,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  ptasso— 
to  form.] 

Anat.  <&  Biol. :  An  animal  cell,  an  elementary 
organism. 

mon-6-plas-tic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
plastic .] 

Biol. :  Retaining  the  original  form ;  having  but 
one  form  ;  not  susceptible  of  metamorphosis. 

mon-o-ple  -gl-u,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  plege 
=  a  stroke.] 

Pathol. :  A  stroke  of  paralysis  affecting  but  one 
limb  of  the  subj  ect. 

mon-o-pleUr-6-bran-chi-an§,  s.  pi.  [Mono- 
pleurobranchiata.]  The  English  name  of  the 
Monopleurobranchiata  (q.  v.). 

mon-o-pleiir-o-bran-chi-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Prefix 
mono-;  Gr.  pleuron=pleura=a  rib,  and  brangchion 
=  a  gill.] 

Zodl. :  De  Blainville’s  name  for  the  section  of 
gasteropodous  mollusks,  now  called,  after  Cuvier, 
Tectibranchiata  (q.  v.).  Named  also  Pomato- 
branchia  (q.  v.). 

mon-op-neu  -mo-n<i,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  pneumonia .] 

Zodl. :  A  sub-order  of  the  Dipnoi, 
mo-nop -no-a,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  pnoe= 
wind,  breathing.] 

Zodl.  <&  Palceont. :  Professor  Owen’s  name  for  a 
subdivision  of  reptiles  containing  all  those  which 
do  not  live  in  the  water. 

Mon’-6-podes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  pous 
(genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.]  A  fabulous  one-legged  race 
of  Africans  described  by  old  travelers. 

mon-o-po'-di-al,  adj.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
podial .] 

Bot. :  Possessing  a  monopodium. 
mon-6-po  -di-um,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  pous 
(genit.  podos)= a  foot.] 

Bot. :  A  continuous  single  vegetable  axis ;  the 
opposite  of  sympodium. 

mo-nop -o-dy,  s.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  single,  and 
ports  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.  ] 

Pros. :  A  measure  consisting  of  only  a  single  foot. 
*m6-nop'-6-ler,  s.  [Eng.  monopol(y) ;  -e>\]  A 
monopolist. 

mo-nop  -o-ligsm,  s.  [English  monopol {y) ;  -ism.] 
Monopolizing,  monopoly. 

“A  land  of  monopolism  and  conservatism.” — Nature; 
vol.  xxiv.  (1881),  p.  602. 

mo-nop'-o-list,  s.  [Eng.  monopol(y) ;  -ist.'] 

1.  One  who  monopolizes  ;  one  who  has  a  monop¬ 
oly  or  exclusive  command  over  any  branch  of  trade, 
or  article  of  production  ;  one  who  is  licensed  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture,  sale,  or  purchase  of  any 
article ;  one  who  buys  up  the  whole  available  stock 
of  any  commodity  in  order  to  resell  at  an  advanced 
price. 

2.  One  who  assumes  or  claims  the  right  to  any¬ 
thing  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

“  Some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  thought, 
Suppose  themselves  monopolists  of  sense.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  625. 

mon-op-6-llst  -1C,  a.  In  a  manner  intended  to 
acquire  a  monopoly. 

*mon-6-pol-i-tan,  s.  [Eng.  monopoly;  t  con¬ 
nective  ;  suff.  -an.~\  A  monopolist  or  monopolizer. 

“ Monop olitans  of  starch,  tin,  fish,  cloth,  &c.” — Oldys: 
Life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

*mo-nop  -o-llte,  s.  [Monopoly.]  A  monopolist. 
“You  marchant  mercers,  and  monopolites.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  day  3,  wk.  1,  522. 

mo-nop -o-llze,  v.t.  [Eng.  monopol(y) ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  obtain  or  possess  a  monopoly  of ;  to  have 
exclusive  command  over  for  production,  sale,  or 
purchase. 

2.  To  obtain  or  hold  exclusive  possession  of ;  to 
engross. 

“It  is  natural  that  they  should  demand  a  division  of 
the  common  property  among  all  the  citizens  rather  than 
allow  it  to  be  monopolized  by  a  few  unscrupulous  men.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  131. 

mo-nop -o-llz-er,  s.  [Eng.  monopoliz{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  monopolizes  ;  one  who  holds  a  monopoly  ; 
a  monopolist. 

“Patentees  and  monopolizers  in  the  trade  of  booksell¬ 
ing.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

mo-nop  -6-ly,  *mon7o-po-le,  s.  [Lat.  monopo- 
lium ;  from  Gr.  monopolion  —  the  right  of  monop¬ 
oly  ;  monopolia  —  monopoly :  monos  =  single,  and 
pdleo= to  sell,  to  traffic;  Fr.  monopole .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  exclusive  trading  right  over ;  the  exclusive 
right  or  privilege  of  production,  sale,  or  purchase 
of  any  commodity  ;  the  sole  right  or  power  of  sell¬ 
ing  any  commodity ;  the  exclusive  right  or  privilege 
of  trading  in  any  community,  or  with  any  country ; 
license  from  the  proper  authority  to  any  person  or 
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company  to  make,  sell,  export,  import,  buy,  of 
otherwise  deal  in  any  commodity  or  number  ot  com¬ 
modities.  Thus,  a  patent  for  an  invention  gives  the 
patentee  the  exclusive  right  of  making  or  dealing 
in  the  article  patented. 

“  He  thinks  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advantage,  unless 
he  can  have  the  monopoly  of  every  thing  he  values. 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

2.  That  which  is  the  subject  of  a  monopoly;  as, 
Opium  is  a  government  monopoly  in  India ;  the- 
Standard  Oil  Company  have  a  monopoly . 

3.  The  assuming  or  claiming  right  to  or  possession 
of  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  as,  He  claims- 
a  monopoly  of  the  conversation. 

II.  Law:  The  only  monopolies  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  individual  states  look 
upon  with  favor  consist  of  the  Post  Office,  wmich  is- 
a  government  monopoly,  and  the  rights  granted  to- 
individuals  under  the  Patent  and  Copyright  laws  p 
a  patent  covering  a  period  of  seventeen  years  with 
no  renewal  except  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  and 
a  copyright  twenty-eight  years  with  a  renewal  or 
fourteen  years  if  certain  conditions  are  complied 
with.  Monopolies  commonly  known  as  Trusts  are- 
looked  upon  with  odium,  and  various  states  have 
enacted  laws  making  a  Trust  an  illegal  combination, 
of  individuals.  Some  of  the  early  English  sover¬ 
eigns  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting 
to  certain  favored  subjects  the  monopoly,  or  sole- 
right  of  selling  and  dealing  in  particular  com¬ 
modities.  This  pretended  prerogative  was  carried, 
to  a  most  injurious  length  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Monopolies,  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3;  which,  while  declaring 
the  illegality  of  such  grants  of  exclusive  trading  in. 
general,  contained  an  exception  in  favor  of  new  and 
original  inventions  in  manufacture ;  and  enacted 
that  the  declaration  against  monopolies  should  not 
extend  to  letters-patent  and  grants  of  privilege,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  or  under,  of  the  sole- 
working  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures  within, 
the  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof, 
provided  such  manufactures  were  not  in  use  by 
others  at  the  time  of  granting  the  letters-patent- 
Upon  this  exception,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
recognizes  the  royal  prerogative,  the  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  law  of  patents  for  inventions  in  manufactures- 
may  be  considered  to  rest. 

mon  o-pol  -y-logue,  s.  [Gr.  mowos= alone,  sin¬ 
gle;  polys= many,  and  logos=  a  word,  a  speech.]  An 
entertainment  in  which  a  single  actor  sustains  sev¬ 
eral  characters. 

mon-o-prl-o-nid'-i-an,  a.  [Prefix  mono-,  and 
dimin  of  Gr.  pridn=a  saw.] 

Zodl.  (of  graptolites) :  Having  only  a  single  row 
of  hydrot.hecse  or  cellules  in  the  simple  or  branched, 
polypary. 

mo-nop -ter-al,  a.  &  s.  [Monopteron.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  monopteron,, 

B.  Assubst.:  A  monopteron. 

mo-nop  -ter-on,  mo-nop-ter-os,  s.  [Gr.  mo~ 
nopteros,  from  monos= single,  and  pteron= a  wing,, 
a  row.] 

Arch. :  A  species  of  temple  without  walls,  andJ. 
composed  of  columns  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  cupola,  or  a  conical  roof.  Called  also  a. 
Monepteral. 

mon-op  -ter-us,  s.  [Monopteron.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes,  family 
Symbranchidre  (q.  v.).  Monopterus  javanicus  is  ex¬ 
tremely  common  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  upward  of  three  feet  long. 

mo-nop -tote,  s.  [Gr.  monoptotos=havmg  but 
one  case:  monos=single,  and  ptdsis=a  falling,  a 
case.] 

Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  but  one  oblique  case¬ 
ending. 

mon-op-tyg-mu,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  andGr. ptygma 
=  anything  folded,  a  fold;  ptysso— to  fold,  to  double 
up.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  holostomatous  prosobranchiate 
gasteropods,  family  Pyramidellidse  (q.  v.).  The 
shells  are  beautiful  and  delicate.  The  animal  has 
short  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  inner  bases, 
rudimentary  tongue,  and  elongated,  narrow  foot. 
Twelve  species  are  known. 

mon-o-py-re'-nous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  pyren 
=  a  stone  or  kernel,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oms.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  stone  or  kernel. 

mSn-or-gan  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  won-,  and  English 
organic  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  to  or  affecting  one  organ 
or  set  of  organs. 

mon-o-rhyme,  s.  [Greek  monorrhythmos ;  from 
monos=  alone,  single,  and  r  ft?/ f7i,?nos= rhythm.]  A 
composition  or  verse,  in  which  all  the  lines  end  in 
the  same  rhyme. 

mon-or  -mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  ormia=a 
fishing-line.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nostochacese  (Confervoid  Algsel 
founded  by  Berkeley. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wj,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
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monosepalous 

mon-6-sep’-{),l-ous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 

sepalous Aq.  y.).] 

.  Bot. :  Haying  one  sepal,  i.  e.,  the  sepals  united 
into  a  single  piece ;  gamosepalous. 

mo-no  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  monosfs=solitariness,  single¬ 
ness.] 

Bot. :  The  isolation  of  one  organ  from  the  rest. 

mon-6-so -ma-t$.,  mon-6-so-ma’-ti-g,  (ti  as 

Shi),  s.pl.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek  soma  (genii 
somatos)  =  the  body.] 
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mon’-6-s^l-lgt-bled  (bled  as  held),  a.  [Eng. 

monosyllabl(e) ;  -ed.]  Reduced  to  a  monosyllable. 

“  Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spell’d, 

Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.” 
w  Cleveland. 

mon-6-sym-met’-ri-c?!,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  symmetrical.'] 

.  Bot. :  A  term  used  of  flowers  which  can  be  divided 
into  two  exactly  equal  parts. 


monotropaceae 

inon'-o-tone,  s.  [Fr.]  [Monotony.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Monotony ;  sameness  of  style  in 
writing  or  speaking. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  single  note  or  key ;  the  reciting  of 
words  on  a  single  note  without  inflections. 

“A  kind  of  chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little 
from  a  monotone." — Mason :  Church  Musick,  p.  95. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  sameness  of  sound ;  the  utterance  of 


>maios)  =  me  Doay.j  mon-o-tes-ss>,-ron,  s.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  single,  “•  oc.ucuooo  u,  ouuuu.,  wo  ™ 

Zodl.:  An  order  of  Rhizopoda,  established  by  and  fessares=four.]  A  harmony  of  the  four  gospels ;  w<*tds  in  one  unvaried  key,  without  inflection  or 
Siebold,  comprising  those  which  consist  of  only  a  a  single  narrative  compiled  from  a  collection  of  caaeuce- 
single  animal.  They  are  naked  or  inclosed  in  a  tho  four  gospels. 

™p^7ith  °.ne  °T?eni-?g  f%the  extrusion  of  the  mon  o-thal -3,-man,  s.  [Monothalamia.]  One 
Ud*  Famllles>  Proteidse  and  Arcel-  of  the  Monothalamia  (q.  v.). 

mfin  m  rp  t  n  mon-o-tha-la'-ml-a,  s.  pi,  [Pref.  mono-,  and 

mon  o  sperm,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  sperma  Gr.  thalamoc=&n  inner  room  or  chamber.] 
tseed.j  ZoOl.:  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Foraminifera, 

Bot. :  A  plant  having  one  seed,  embracing  those  which  have  only  a  single  chamber, 

mon  -o-sperm-ous,  a.  [Eng.  monosperm:  -ows.l  Flie  animals  consist  of  sarcode,  with  a  calcareous 

integument.  The  division  is  an  unnatural  one,  for  .  .  ,  ,  -  ,  .  ,  , 

mot.  .  Having  but  one  seed.  the  Polythalamia,  from  which  the  Monothalamia  of  a  single  sound :  mowos= alone,  single  and  tonos= 

mon-6-splier -i-cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng.  are  discriminated,  are  inonotlialamous  in  the  early  a  *  r*  ™01}Otone  ,*  Ital.  &  Sp.  monotono.] 

■spherical  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  of  or  having  a  single  sta«°  of  their  existence.  1-  Characterized  by  or  full  of  monotony  or 

sphere.  ^  ;  J  uaisLing  oi  oi  naving  a  bmsie  ±  ...  ,  ness  of  sound :  continued  in  the  same  note  wi 

tmo-nos’-t^-chous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
stachus=  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  single  spike. 

mon-5-stear  -In,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
stearin  (q.  v.)J 

Chem.:  (CgH5)”'(OH2) (C18H35O2).  Prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  to 
200°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  forty  hours.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  white  needles,  which  melt  at  61°  and  re¬ 
solidify  at  60°. 

mon-6-stlch,  s.  [Gr.  monostichos— consisting  of 
only  one  verse  ;  monos = single,  and  sticlios—a  verse.] 

A  poem  consisting  of  but  a  single  verse. 

mo-nos  -tl-chous,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  stichos=: 
line  verse.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  single  row  of  flowers,  &c.,  on  one 
side  of  the  axis,  as  in  some  species  of  grasses. 

mo-nos -to-ma,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Greek 
stoma=the  mouth.] 

Z06I. :  A  sub-order  of  Hydrozoa  or  Hydromedusse, 
order  Discophora  or  Acalephee. 

mo-nos-tro-phe,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  strophe 
=  a  strophe.] 

Prosody:  Written  in  but  one  measure;  having 
but  one  strophe. 

mon-o-stroph’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  monostr oplios= con¬ 
sisting  ot  a  single  strain:  monos=alone,  single,  and 
strophe= a  turning,  a  strophe.]  Having  only  one 
strophe  ;  written  in  one  unvaried  measure ;  not  vary¬ 
ing  in  measure. 

“The  dithyramb  of  Lasus  eventually  became  mono- 
strophic.” — Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  37. 

mon’-6-style,  a.  [Gr.  mon,as=alane,  single,  and 
stylos= a  pillar,  a  style.] 

Architecture : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  pillars  of  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture  when  they  consist  of  a  single  shaft,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  to  Polystyle. 

2.  Applied  to  a  buildingwhichisof  the  same  style 
of  architecture  throughout. 

mon-6-sy  1-lab -ic,  mon-o-syl-lab-ic-31,  adj. 

[Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


mon ’-o-tone,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Monotone,  s.] 

Music :  To  recite  words  on  a  single  note  without 
inflections. 

'mon-6-ton’-Ic,  *mon-6-ton'-ic-3l,  a.  [Eng. 

monoton(e) ;  -ic;  -ical.]  Monotonous. 

mo-not'-o-nist,  s.  [Eng.  monoton(e ) ;  -zst.]  One 
who  keeps  harping  upon  one  subject. 

mo-not’-o-nous,  a.  [Gr.  monotonos=consisting 

'  mos=: 

same¬ 
ness  of  sound ;  continued  in  the  same  note  without 
inflection  or  cadence. 

“  As  a  voice  that  chants  alone  .  .  . 

In  monotonous  undertone.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend. 

2.  Tiresome,  wearying;  destitute  of  change  or 
variety ;  as,  a  monotonous  occupation,  a  monotonous 
life. 

mo-not'-o-nous-iy,  adv.  [English  monotonous; 
-ly.]  In  a  monotonous  manner  or  tone;  without 
change  or  variety. 

fmo-not’-o-nous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  monotonous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monotonous ; 
monotony,  sameness. 

mo-not'-B-ny,  s.  [Gr.  monotonia= sameness  of 
sound:  monos=alone,  single,  tonos=a  tone;  French 
monotonie ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  monotonia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monotonous  ;  uni¬ 
formity  of  sound. 

“  Our  earliest  poets  were  fond  of  multiplying  the  same 
final  sound  to  the  most  tedious  monotony." — Warton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  21. 

2.  Unchanging  and  unvarying  sameness;  want  of 
variety ;  irksomeness. 

“  Monotony  is  the  great  fault  nto  which  writers  are  apt 
to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement.”— 
Blair:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  13. 

mon-6-trem  -A~ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
trema=  a  hole,  from  tetraino— to  bore  through,  to 
pierce.] 

Zool .:  An  order  or  sub-class  of  mammals  called 
by  Prof.  Huxley  Prototheria  (q.v.).  They  have 
only  one  aperture  for  the  urinary,  genital,  and  in¬ 
testinal  canals.  The  nictitating  membrane,  or 
third  eyelid,  is  well  developed,  as  are  the  mam- 
j.  „ ,,  .  .  .  ,  mary  glands;  there  are  no  nipples.  Teeth,  if 

mo-noth  e  lit  ic,  a.  [Eng.monotheliUe) ,  -ic.\  present,  consisting  of  four  horny  plates.  There  is 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monothelites  or  Monothe-  an  outer  clavicular  bone,  and  the  coracoid  bones 
litism.  ^  are  extended  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum. 

Mo-noth -e-llt-l§m,  s.  [English  monothelit(e) ;  In  various  respects  they  approach  birds.  They  to  a 
-ism.]  certain  extent  connect  mammals  with  reptiles. 

Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  Darwin  believes  that  the  earliest  mammals  in  some 
that  Christ  had  but  ono  will  in  His  two  natures.  respects  resembled  Monotremata.  It  contains  two 
If  The  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  having  consulted  genera,  Ornithorhynchus  (Duck-mole),  and  Ech- 
Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  Syrian,  idna  (Porcupine  Ant-eater),  both  Australian  forms, 
descended  from  Monophysite  parents,  as  to  how  mon-o  trem’-q-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  monotrem- 

1.  Consisting  of  a  single  syllable;  as,  a  monosyl-  prllategav^R as it  mfiht  be  iekU  M^Urfmatffo  f)' '  ^  «f  or  pertaining  to  the 

labic  word.  „  ,.  without  prejudice  to  the  truth  or  to  the  authority  _  ‘  ‘ 

2.  Consisting  of  monosyRables;  as,  monosyllabic  Gf  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  condemned  mon’-o-treme,  s.  [Monoteemata.]  An  indi- 

verse.  _  the  Monophysites,  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two  vidual  belonging  to  the  Monotremata  (q.  v.). 

II.  Philol. :  Applied  to  those  languages  in  which  natures  in  Christ,  there  was  but  one  wili  and  one  tuoti— o— trig  — lvnh  TPref  mono-,  and  Eng 

each  word  is  a  simple,  uninflected  root.  Such  are  operation  of  will.  I11 630  Heraclius  issued  an  edict,  -  -  -  v  >  •  i  •  £• 


mon-6-thal’-gi-mous  a.  [Monothalamia.] 
Zobl.:  Possessing  only  a  single  chamber;  uni¬ 
locular.  Used  of  the  chambered  shells  of  the  Fora- 
minifera  and  the  gasteropodous  mollusca. 
mon-o-thal'-mlc,  a.  [Monthalamia.] 

Bot.  (of  fruits) :  Formed  from  one  pistil, 
mon  o-the  -csQ,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  thcke 
=a  box,  a  chest,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

Bot.:  Having  only  one  theca  or  loculament. 
m6n'-6-the-l§m,*s.  [Pref.  jnonos=alone,  single, 
and  Eng.  theism  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  monoth&isme.]  The 
doctrine  or  belief  of  the  existence  of  only  one  God. 
[Henotheism.] 

“  [The  Jews]  have  continued  firm  in  their  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  and  in  their  adherence  to  pure  monotheism 
under  every  persecution.” — Cogan:  Jewish  Dispensation, 
ch.  ii.,  §  7. 

mon  -6-tbe-Ist,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng.  theist 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  monothHste.]  A  supporter  or  advocate 
of  monotheism  (q.  v.). 

“The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols  was 
totally  subdued ;  and  they  became  monotheists  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.” — Cogan:  Jewish  Dispensation, 
ch.  ii.,  §  7. 

mon'-o-the-is-tic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
theistic  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  monotheism 
(q.v.). 

“Not  only  did  Abraham  introduce  the  Aryan  monothe¬ 
istic  conception  of  Jehovah,  but  in  after  ages  fresh  acces¬ 
sions  were  constantly  received  from  the  original  Chaldee 
source.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  1873,  p.  354. 

Mo-noth -el-i§m,  s.  [Monothelitism.] 
Mo-noth -ql-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  single, 
and  Dtetesis= will.]  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
Monothelitism  (q.  v.). 


the  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Thibetan,  &c. 

“If  we  met  with  monosyllabic  tongues  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  we  should  have  no  right  to  infer  their  con¬ 
nection.” —  Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

monosyllabic-echo,  s. 


triglyph  (a.  v.).] 

Arch. :  The  interval  observed  between  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  Doric  portico,  where  a  space  is  left  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  insertion  of  one  triglyph  only  between 
those  immediately  over  two  contiguous  columns. 


requiring  the  acceptance  of  this  tenet,  and  for  a 
while  he  seemed  successful ;  but  in  633  Sophronius, 
a  monk  of  Palestine,  opposed  Monothelitism  at  the 
Council  of  Alexandria,  and  the  following  year, 
being  made  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled 
,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  a  council  and  condemned  it.  Sergius  of  Constan- 

Acoustics:  An  echo  of  which  only  the  last  syllable  tinople  still  maintained  his  old  opinion,  and  in  639  a  turn.  So  named  trom  the  curved  raceme.] 
can  be  heard.  It  arises  when  one  stands  112’5  feet  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  an  Ecthesis,  Bot.:  The  Bird’s  Nest;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
from  the  reflector.  or  formula  of  faith.  The  same  year  Pope  John  IV.,  order  Monotropaceae  (q.v.).  Flowers  campanulate, 

m6n-6-syl'-lgt-bi§m,  s.  [Eng.  monosyllable);  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  rejected  the  Ecthesis  the  upper  in  four  or  five,  the  lower  in  four  divisions; 
-ism.]  A  predominance  of  monosyllables 


mo-not’-ro  p&,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  tropos= 


“Recent  doubts  on  Monosyllabism  in  Philological 
Classification,  by  Hyde  Clarke.”— Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1880), 

p.  621. 

mon'-o-syl-lsi-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  monosyllabe, 
from  Lat.  monosyllabos,  from  Gr.  monosyllabos=oi 
one  syllable:  monos = alone,  single,  and  syllabe= a 
syllable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 

“  In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll.” 

Churchill:  Rosciad. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  only  one  syllable ;  mon¬ 
osyllabic.  (Cowper:  Works,  xv.  320.) 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgtn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


and  condemned  the  Monothelites.  They  were  again  sepals  and  petals  erect,  colored,  membranous,  sac- 
condemned  in  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  cate  at  the  base ;  stamens  eight  to  ten ;  ovary  four 
(Constantinople),  held  680-681.  The  Maronites  of  or  five  celled,  eight  to  ten  furrowed  capsule, loculi- 
Lebanon  embraced  Monothelitism,  but  were  recon-  cidally  five-valved.  Known  species  three  or  four, 
ciled  to  the  Church  in  1182.  Found  in  woods  near  the  roots  of  firs  and  beech. 

mo-not'-o-ma,  s-  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  <o»ie=a  mon-B-trB-pa'^e-se,  mtfn-B-tro'-pe-se,  s.  pi. 
cutting.]  [Mod.  Lat.  monotrop(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lathridiidee,  having  the  knob  -acea  or  -eon.] 
of  the  antennee  (the  tenth  joint)  solid,  being  of  one  Bot.:  Fir- rapes;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
piece  ;  the  body  is  long.  gens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of  parasites 

mo-not  -o-mous,  a.  [Gr.  monos=  alone,  single,  growing  on  the  roots  of  firs  or  other  trees.  The 
and  tome— a.  cutting;  temnd= to  cut.]  stems  are  covered  with  scales  instead  of  true  leaves; 

Min.  -  Having  a  cleavage  distinct  only  in  a  single  the  flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemos; 
direction.  sepals  four  or  five ;  petals  four  or  five,  saccate  at  the 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  p&  =  2, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  i)$l,  del 


9hin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions. 


monotype 
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monstrously 


base  or  cohering  into  a  gamopetalous  Corolla  ;  sta¬ 
mens  eight  to  ten,  some  lined  with  as  many  recurved 
glands;  ovary  round,  four  or  five-furrowed,  one- 
celled  with  five  parietal  placentee  at  the  apex. 
Found  in  North  America,  Europe,  andAsia.  Known 
genera,  six;  species,  ten.  ( Lindley .) 

mon-6-type,  a.  &  s,  [Pref.  mono-,  and  English 
type  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Consisting  of  a  single  type  or  repre¬ 
sentative. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  sole  or  only  type ;  espec.,  a  sole 
species  which  constitutes  a  genus,  family,  &c. 

.  2-  A-  machine  for  type-casting  and  setting.  It 
justifies  automatically,  and  one  operator  can  attend 
to  a  number  of  the  machines  simultaneously. 

mon-6-typ  -Ic,  a.  [Eng  monotyp(e) ;  -ic.]  The 
same  as  Monotype,  A.  (q.  v.) 

mo-nov  -g,-lent,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  andLat.  valens 
(genit.  valentis ),  pa.  par.  of  valeo=  to  havo  strength 
Or  power.]  (See  the  compound.) 

monovalent-element,  s. 

Chem. :  Monad.  Univalent  element.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  elements  whose  atom-fixing  power  is 
equal  to  that  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

mo-nox -y-lon  (pi.  mo-nox'-y-la),  s.  [Greek 
monoxylos=  made  from  a  single  piece  of  wood; 
monos=  alone,  single,  and  xylon— wood.]  A  boat  or 
canoe  made  of  a  single  piece  of  timber. 

mo-nox -y-lous,  a.  [Monoxylon.]  Formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  timber. 

mon  -rad-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Monrad;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  Pyroxene  (q.  v.).  Occurs 
granular,  massive.  Hardness,  6;  specific  gravity, 
3'267 ;  color,  yellowish  ;  luster,  vitreous.  Formula, 
(MgO,  Fe0)Si02+iH0.  Found  at  Bergen,  Norway. 

Mon-roe',  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 

Monroe-doctrine,  s. 

Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  the  declarations  made 
by  the  United  States  during  the  second  presidency 
of  James  Monroe  (1821-1825).  The  first  had  John 
Quincy  Adams  for  its  author ;  it  assumed  that  every 
spot  of  the  Old  World  was  covered  by  the  flag  of 
some  civilized  power,  and  so  would  be  free  from 
American  encroachment,  and  asserted 

“  That  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main¬ 
tain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power.” 

The  second  declaration  related  to  the  apprehended 
attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (q.  v.)  to  subjugate 
the  Spanish  American  States  which  had  revolted. 
In  his  annual  Message  of  1823  President  Monroe 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  consider  any 
“  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.” 

mon-ro-lite,  s.  [From  Monroe,  New  York,  and 
Gr.  lithos=a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  radiated  columnar  variety  of  Fibrolite 
included  by  Dana  in  his  second  variety  of  that  spe¬ 
cies.  Its  specifie  gravity,  3’075,  is  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  other  members  of  the  same  mineral. 

mon§,  s.  [Lat.]  A  mountain. 

*Mons  Maenalus,  s. 

Astron. :  A  northern  constellation  introduced  by 
Hevelius.  None  of  the  stars  are  large.  It  is  not 
now  retained. 

mons  veneris,  s. 

Anat.:  The  integument  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
female  pubic  symphysis. 

monseigneur  (as  mon-sen-yer)  (pi.  mes- 
seigneurs)  (me-sen-yer),  s.  [Fr.=my  lord:  mon 
=my,  and  seigneur ,  lord.]  A  title  of  honor  given  to 
princes,  bishops,  and  other  high  dignitaries:  spec., 
the  title  of  the  Dauphin. 

Mon-sieur  (as  m'-sieu),  pi.  Messieurs  (as 
mes  -sieu),  s.  [Fr.] 

*1.  The  title  given  to  the  eldest  brother  of  the  king 
of  France. 

2.  The  ordinary  title  of  address  or  courtesy  in 
France,  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr.  or  Sir.  It 
is  abbreviated  in  writing  to  M.  or  Mons.,  and  in 
the  plural  to  MM.  or  Messrs. 

3.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  by  Englishmen  to 
Frenchmen. 

mon-so  ni— gu,  s.  [Named  after  Lady  Ann  Mon- 
son,  who  assisted  Lee  in  his  Introduction  to  Bot¬ 
any. ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gape  Geraniacere,  having  five 
equal  sepals,  five  equal  petals,  and  fifteen  stamens 
in  five  bundles  or  in  a  single  one.  The  stem  of 
Monsonia  spinosa  burns  like  a  torch,  and  emits  an 
agreeable  odor. 


mon-soon’,  *mon-son,  *mon-zoon,  s.  [Italian 

monsone ,  from  Malay  mtlsim=a  season,  a  monsoon, 
from  Arab.  mawsim=  a  time,  a  season ;  Fr.  monson, 
monpon,  mousson ;  Port,  monsdo ;  Sp.  monzon.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2. 

2.  A  breed  of  race-horses,  descended  from  a  horse 
so  named. 

II.  Meteorology : 

1.  (PI.) :  A  modification  of  the  trade  winds,  oper¬ 
ative  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Lat.  7°  S.,  and 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  through  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Japan  and  the  Western 
Pacific.  There  are  two  monsoons,  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  and  the  Northeastern.  The  latter  prevails 
from  October  to  April,  and  the  former  from  April  to 
October.  The  bursting  of  the  monsoon  commences 
the  rainy  season  in  India,  the  southwestern  bring¬ 
ing  that  of  Bombay  and  Central  India,  and  the 
northeastern  that  of  Madras  and  other  parts  of  the 
east  coast.  [Rainy-season.]  The  monsoons  are 
caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  land  and 
water  and  of  the  several  land  masses  themselves  in 
the  regions  which  they  affect.  Independently  of 
their  great  use  in  bringing  rain  to  countries  which 
otherwise  would  degenerate  into  deserts,  they  are 
useful  for  navigation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  trade 
winds,  navigators  can  so  plan  their  voyages  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  monsoons,  though  powerful 
steamships  can  now  achieve  the  feat  of  running  in 
the  teeth  of  the  monsoon,  but  not  without  some 
discomfort  to  those  on  board. 

2.  Any  similar  wind  blowing  half  the  year  in  one 
direction  and  half  in  the  other. 

mon-ster,  *mon-stre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  monstre, 
from  Lat.  monstrum= a  divine  omen,  a  monster, 
from  moneo= to  warn,  to  admonish ;  Sp.  monstro, 
monstruo;  Port,  mostre;  Ital.  rnostro.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  extraordinary  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  nature  ;  a  prodigy,  a  marvel,  a  portent;  a 
creature  marvelous  to  see  on  account  of  size,  form, 
or  shape. 

“  Swift  Scamander  roll  th.ee  to  the  deep, 

Whose  every  wave  some  wat’ry  monster  brings.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xx i.  139. 

2.  Anything  horrible  from  deformity,  ugliness, 
wickedness,  cruelty,  or  the  commission  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  horrible  crimes  ;  a  vile  creature. 

“We  hear  the  world  wonder  every  clay  at  monsters  of 
ingratitude.” — Dickens:  Barnaby  Budge,  ch.  Ixxix. 

3.  A  fanciful  or  chimerical  creature,  compounded 
in  various  ways  of  human  and  bestial  forms,  such 
as  the  wyvern,  the  cockatrice,  the  mermaid,  &c. 
Many  of  these  creatures  are  borne  on  coats  of 
arms. 

II.  Physiol. :  A  being  presenting  some  character¬ 
istics  rarely  met  with  in  the  species  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  ;  a  being  having  some  monstrosity  (q.  v.). 
(Used  both  of  animals  and  plants.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  enormous  or  extraordinary  size  or 
numbers. 

“  The  monster  club  within  the  cave  I  spied.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  ix.  380. 

*mon'-Ster,  v.  t.  [Monstek,  s.]  To  make  mon¬ 
strous;  to  put  out  of  the  common  or  ordinary 
course  of  nature  or  things. 

“  Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it.  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

mon-ster-p,,  s.  [Name  unexplained  (Paxton.). 2 

Bot'.:  A  genus  of  Orontiacese,  tribe  Calleee.  It 
consists  of  climbing  plants  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Monstera  Adansonii  or  Dracontium 
pertusum  is  a  caustic.  The  Indians  of  Demarara 
use  the  fresh  leaves  M.  pertusa  as  rubefacients  and 
vesicatories  in  dropsy. 

*mon’-ster-er,  s.  [Eng.  monster ;  -er.]  An  exag¬ 
gerated 

*mon-ster-ful,  *mon-stre-full,  a.  [Eng.  mon¬ 
ster;  -full.']  Wonderful,  extraordinary. 

“  These  monstrefull  thingis  I  devise  to  thee 
Because  thou  shuldist  nat  of  them  abasshid  be.” 

Chaucer  (?):  Marchantes  Second  Tale. 

mon  -Strange,  s.  [Low  Lat.  monstrantia,  from 
monstro= to  show;  O.  F r.  monstrance  =  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  O.  Sp.  &  Ital.  monstranza.] 

Roman  Ritual :  A  vessel  in  which  the  Host  is 
exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the  people  during  the 
Forty  Hours’  Adoration,  or  in  which  it  is  inclosed 
for  Benediction.  Prior  to  the  institution  of  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (A.  D.  1264),  the  Host  was 
exposed  for  adoration  in  a  pyx  (q.  v.).  The  chief 
part  of  the  monstrance  is  formed  by  two  discs  of 
crystal,  set  vertically,  between  which  the  Host  is 
placed.  These  discs  are  surrounded  by  rays  of 
metal,  emblematic  of  glory,  and  the  whole  is 
mounted  on  a  stand. 


*mon-stra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  monstratio,  from  mon¬ 
stratus,  pa.  par.  of  monstro=to  show.]  A  demon¬ 
stration,  a  showing,  a  proof. 

“  Geuing  thereby  as  a  certaine  monstracion,  howe  he' 
was  the  author  of  his  death.” — Grafton:  Henry  II.  (an.  33.  > 

*mon-stra-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  demonstrator;  an. 
exhibitor. 

*mon  -stri-glde,  s.  [Lat.  monst.rum= a  monster,, 
and  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)= to  kill.]  The  slaughter- 
of  a  monster. 

“He  would  nave  committed  not  unjustifiable  monstri- 
cide.” — Thackeray:  Virginians,  ch.  xxv. 

*mon-strif-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  monstrum=  a  mon¬ 
ster,  fero= to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-otts.]  Bearing  or  producing  monsters. 

“  This  monstriferous  empire  of  women.” — Knox:  First 
Blast. 

mon-stros-i-tf,  *mon-strog -i-ty,  s.  [Mon- 

STBUOSITY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monstrous  or  out 
of  the  ordinary  or  common  course  of  nature. 

“  We  desire  no  records  of  such  enormities;  sins  should 
be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteemed  mon¬ 
strous.  They  omit  of  monstrosity  as  they  fall  from  their 
rarity;  for  men  count  it  venial  to  erre  with  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a  6in  in  its- 
society.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  monstrous;  a  monster;  a  mon¬ 
strous  or  unnatural  production. 

“We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras, 
centaurs,  harpies,  and  satyrs;  for  these  are  monstrocities, 
rarities,  or  else  poetical  fancies.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Animal  A  Veget.  Physiol, :  A  character  appear¬ 
ing  in  an  individual  animal  or  plant,  which  is  very 
rare  in  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  abnor¬ 
mal  in  the  sense  of  being  exceptional,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  being  produced  as  a  mere  sport  of  nature 
independent  of  law.  “  By  a  monstrosity,”  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  “I  presume  is  meant  some  considerable 
deviation  of  structure,  generally  injurious  or  not 
useful  to  the  species.”  (Orig.  of  Spec.  (ed.  6th), 
p.  33.)  They  arise  in  man,  in  the  inferior  animals, 
and  in  plants.  Idiocy,  hermaphroditism,  albino- 
ism,  the  possession  of  an  unusual  number  of  fingers 
or  toes,  more  teats  than  two,  two  heads,  or  no  head 
at  all,  physical  union  by  flesh,  cartilage,  or  bone  to 
any  other  individual,  &c.,  are  cases  of  human  mon¬ 
strosity.  Monstrosities  which  graduate  into  slight 
variations  are  so  similar  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  that  the  same  classifications  and  the  samo 
terms,  as  has  been  shown  by  Isidore  Geoffroy-St. 
Hilaire,  can  be  used  for  both.  (Danvin:  Descent 
of  Man,  p.  30.)  Among  some  of  the  many  monstros¬ 
ities  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  mentioned  that 
discoidal  shells  occasionally  become  spiral,  and 
fossil  periwinkles  from  the  Norwich  Crag  are  often 
distorted.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  1875), 
p.  37.)  AH  cases  of  monstrosity  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  law.  In  most  cases  they  are  caused  by  arrest 
of  development,  in  some  by  reversion  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  remote  ancestor,  in  others  by  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  a  particular  part. 

mon-strous,  *mon  -stru-ous,  a.  &  adv.  [Old 
Fr.  monstrueux,  from  L,at.monstruosus,monstrosus,. 
from  monstrum=a  monster  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
monstruoso ;  Ital.  mostroso,  mostruoso.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unnatural  in  form  or  appearance ;  deviating 
from  the  natural  order  of  things. 

“We  sometimes  read  and  hear  of  monstrous  births.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Enormous,  huge,  extraordinary. 

“The  sheriff  with  a  most  monstrous  watch  is  at  the 
door.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Shocking,  horrible,  hateful. 

“Give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  289. 

4.  Out  of  reason ;  horrible,  extravagant. 

“His  slanders  were  monstrous;  but  they  were  well 
timed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xviii. 

*5.  Containing,  or  fuH  of  monsters. 

“Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Yisit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.” 

Milton:  Lyeidas,  15S. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Enormously,  extraordinarily,  exceed¬ 
ingly. 

“  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.,  L 

mon’-strous-ly,  adv.  [En g.  monstrous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  monstrous  manner ;  against  the  common 
order  of  nature ;  unnaturally. 

2.  Shockingly,  unreasonably,  enormously,  extrav¬ 
agantly. 

“The  value  of  that  grant  was  so  monstrously  exagger¬ 
ated.” — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


monstrousness 
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montigenous 


mon  -strous-ness,  *mon’-strfl-ous-neBse,  s.  *m8fl’-t9,n-Ize,  v.  i.  [Montanism.]  To  follow  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common  term.  As  an  ai® 
[Eng.  monstrous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  the  teachings  of  Montanus.  to  memory  with  respect  to  the  number  of  days  in> 

being  monstrous ;  monstrosity. 


‘  Whose  monstrousness  doth  so  perplex. 

Of  reason  and  deprives  me.” 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 
*mon-Strfi-os-i-ty,  s,  [Eng.  monstruous;  -ity.~\ 
Monstrosity. 

“  This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  lady,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confin’d.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  iii.,  2. 

*m6n'-strfi-ous,  a.  [Monstrous.] 
mon'-strfi-ous-ness,  s.  [Monstrousness.] 
mont,  s.  [Fr.= mountain.]  (See  compound.) 
mont-de-piet6,  s. 

Banking,  &c.:  One  of  the  money-lending  estab¬ 
lishments  founded  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  the  view  of  lending  money  to  the  poor  at  a 
smaller  rate  of  interest  than  was  exacted  by  ordi¬ 
nary  pawnbrokers.  The  institution  spread  to 
France,  Spain,  and  some  other  countries. 

mon-t9,-Cu'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  Col.  George 
Montagu,  an  early  English  malacologist.l 
Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Lucinid®.  It  has  a  thin  minute  shell,  and  a  large 
broad-grooved  foot.  Recent  species  three,  from 
Britain,  the  United  States,  &c.  Fossil  two,  from 
the  Pliocene  onward. 

montagnard  (as  mon-tan-yar),  s.  [Fr.,  from 

montagne=a  mountain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mountaineer. 

2.  Fr.  Hist. :  A  name  given  at  various  times  to 
any  member  of  the  extreme  democratic  party  in 
France.  [Mountain,  H.] 

Mon-ta'-na,  s.  [Sp.=mountainou8.]  One  of  the 
States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  bounded  W.  by  Idaho,  N.  by 


mon-tant,  mon-tan-to,  s.  [Fr„  from  monter  each  month,  the  following  rude  rhymes  have  been- 
=  to  mount  ]  employed  at  least  from  A.  J_>.  lfaOo. 

*1.  Fencing 


An  upright  cut  or  thrust. 

“  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  f  oin,  to  see  thee  traverse, 
to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee  pass  thy 
punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  mon 
tant.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii,  3. 

2.  Joinery:  The  intermediate  vertical  part  of  a 
piece  of  framing  which  is  tenoned  with  the  rails. 

mon'-te,s.  [Sp.=the  stock  of  cards  which  re¬ 
mains  after  each  player  has  received  his  share; 
Lat,  mans  (genit.  montis)— a  mountain.]  A  gam¬ 
bling  game  played  with  cards  or  dice. 

monte-bank,  s.  A  gambling-house  where  monte 
is  played. 

mon-te-bra-gite,  s.  [From  Montebras,  France, 
where  found;  suff .  -ife  ( Min.).\ 


“  Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November, 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

But  February  twenty-eight  alone, 

Except  in  leap  year  once  in  four, 

When  February  has  one  day  more.” 

3.  Law :  Formerly  the  word  month  in  a  statute- 
meant  a  lunar  month,  but  it  was  made  to  signify 
calendar  months  unless  otherwise  expressly  desig¬ 
nated. 

4.  Comm. :  A  calendar  month. 

IT  (1)  Anomalistic  month : 

Astron.,  &c.:  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in¬ 
passing  from  one  perigee  to  the  next,  viz.,  27  days, 
13  hours,  18  minutes,  and  37’4  seconds. 

(2)  Nodical  month : 

Astron.,  &c.:  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in  re- 


Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral,  which,  on  anal-  yolving  from  one  node  to  the  same  node  again,  viz., 
ysis,  appeared  to  have  a  distinct  composition,  but  27  days,  5  hours,  5  minutes,  and  36  seconds, 
subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  it  is  iden-  (3)  Sacred  month:  (See  extract), 
tical  with  amblygonite  (q. V.).  “Among  the  other  expedients  that  had  been  Bug- 

mon-te-f  l-as'-cd,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  rich  wine  gested  in  this  convention  [of  Chartist  Delegates  held  in* 
made  at  Montefiascone,  in  Italy.  London  in  August,  1838],  was  that  of  observing  what  was. 

_  ,  r  ,  . ,  . ,  ,  called  a  sacred  month,  during  which  the  working  classes 

Mon-teith  ,  *Mon-teth  ,  s.  [After  the  inventor.]  -  •  -  -  P  -  — 


throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were  to  abstain  from 
every  kind  of  labor,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  gov¬ 
erning  -classes  to  concede  the  Charter.” — Molesworth: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  281. 


A  vessel  for  cooling  or  washing  wine-glasses, 

(Nares.)  * 

“  New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

monte-jus,  s.  [Fr.]  A  force-pump  by  which  the 
juice  from  the  cane-mill  is  raised  to  the  clarifiers 
on  the  storey  above 

mon'-tem,  s.  [See  def.]  A  custom  which  pre- 

„  ,  ,  .  ...  ^  vailed  among  the  scholars  of  Eton  College,  Eng-  -.  ,  ,, 

Canada  (British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Assimboia),  jan(j  up  to  1847,  and  which  consisted  in  their  going  passing  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same 
E.  by  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  S.  by  Idaho  and  procession  on  Whit- Tuesday  of  every  third  year  point  again,  viz.,  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  4-7 
Wyoming.  Area,  146,080  square  miles.  It  is  trav:  to  a  mound  (Lat.  ad  montem ),  near  the  Bath  Road,  seconds. 

and  exacting  a  gratuity  from  all  present  or  passing 
by.  The  amount  collected  was  given  to  the  captain 


(4)  Sidereal  month : 

Astron.,  <&c.:  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in 
passing  from  one  star  to  the  same  star  again,  viz., 
27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  11'5  seconds. 

(5)  Synodical,  or  proper  lunar  month:  [Month, Lj 

(6)  Tropical  or  periodic  month : 

Astron.,  &c.:  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  in 


ersed  on  the  W.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  Upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia  river.  Organized  as  a 
Territory  in  1863,  and  admitted  as  a  State,  November 
8,  1889.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  leads  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  copper,  ranks  second  in  silver,  third  in 
gold,  and  fourth  in  lead.  Coal  and  iron  exist  in 
abundance.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  all  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  thrive  well.  Principal  cities,  Helena, 
the  capital;  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Anaconda  and 
Missoula. 

*rnon  -tane,  a.  [Latin  montanus,  from  morn 
(genit.  montis)  =  a  mountain.]  Mountainous,  hilly. 

“A  single  species  restricted  to  elevated  montane  locali- 
tina  in  Tocmanifl  ” — Ctn.nrfl.p.n.p.Y* a  C.hr nnicle .  No.  407  (1881). 


or  senior  scholar,  and  was 
intended  to  helji  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  residence 
at  the  University. 

Mon-te-pul-cia'-no  (ci  as 
gh),  s.  [See  def.]  A  cele¬ 
brated  wine  made  from  grapes 
grown  near  Montepulciano,  in 
Tuscany. 

mon-te'-ro,  s.  [Sp.  mon¬ 
ter  a,  from  montero=  a  hunts¬ 
man,  from  monte= a  mount¬ 
ain.]  A  kind  of  cap,  properly 
a  huntsman’s  cap,  having  a 


ties  in  Tasmania.” — Gardener’s  Chronicle,  No.  407  (1881), 
p.  603. 

mon-tan -ic^  a.  [Latin  montanus,  Horn  mans  ephericaT  crown^anT  a  “flan 
(genit.  montis) —a  mountain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wjjich  cou[<x  be  drawn  down 
mountains  ;  consisting  ot  mountains.  over  tj10  ears. 

mon'-t6,-nine,  s.  [Lat.  montan(a),  fern.  sing,  of 
montanus;  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).}  . 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  said  by  V an  Mons  to  exist  in 
China  montana,  the  bark  of  Exostemma  flori- 
bundum.  ( Watts :  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

Mon  -tan-ism,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  religious  system  of  Montanus, 
an  inhabitant  of  a  Phrygian  village,  called  Pepuza, 
who,  about  171  A.  D.,  proclaimed  himself  the  Para¬ 
clete  orComforter  promised  by  Jesus  [Paraclete  J, 
and  professed  to  utter  prophecies.  Among  others 


Montero. 


“His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  montero.”— 
Bacon. 

mon-te-zfi-mg,,  s.  [Named  by  Mocino  and  Sesse, 
two  Mexican  botanists,  after  Montezuma,  a  sover¬ 
eign  of  Mexico.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiace®,  tribe  Bom  bacacse. 
Montezuma  speciosissima  is  a  large  ornamental 
tree,  with  red  flowers,  growing  in  Mexico. 

mont-gol'-fl-er  (or  fier  as  fya ),s.  [See  def.] 
A  balloon  filled  with  atmospheric  air  heated,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  inventors,  the  brothers 


,  —  1  1  0  pric«n  orPriRPilla  C3.H0C1  IrOIIl  Llie  Udlllt?  Ol  uLie  iliVtJLLiAJib,  uliw  uiuuicia 

he,7i?fS  supported  by  ^foladies,  Prisca,  01 •  Priscilla,  Monfcgo]fier  0f  Annonay,  where  the  first  experiment 
and  Maximilla,  who  also  claimed  the  gift  ot  pro-  *  de  » 

pheev.  He  multiplied  fasts,  forbade  second  mar-  was  maae  m  June,  1100. 
riages,  did  not  permit  churches  to  give  absolution  Montgolfier  s-ram,  ,s, 


hydraulic  ram,  by 


*month's-mind,  s. 

1.  A  commemoration  of  a  person’s  memory  one 
month  after  his  decease. 

2.  An  earnest  longing  desire ;  probably  from  the 
longing  of  a  woman  in  pregnancy,  usually  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  first  month  of  gestation. 

month  -ling,  s.  [En g.  month;  suff.  -ling.]  That 
which  is  a  month  old ;  that  which  lasts  for  a  month. 

month-ly,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  month;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Performed  in  a  month  ;  continuing  for  a  month. 

2.  Done  or  occurring  every  month,  or  once  a 
month. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Once  a  month ;  in  every  month. 

“The  moon  that  monthly  changes.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  As  if  under  the  i  ifluence  of  the  moon ;  like  a 
lunatic. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  magazine  or  other  periodical 
published  every  month. 

“The  ordinary  ‘monthly’  is  more  and  more  drawing 
our  popular  writers  of  fiction  to  itself.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

monthly-nurse,  s.  A  midwife. 

mon'-tl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Joseph  de  Monti, 
professor  of  botany  and  natural  history  at  Bologna, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.] 

Bot.:  Blinks;  a  genus  of  Portulacace®.  Flowers, 
cymose,  white;  corolla,  of  five  irregular  petals, 


and  would  not  sanctio  g  P  ,  m  -  1  1  t.  ,  r»  q  mrinnth  mdndh  from  Chickweed.  It  has  small,  opposite,  spathulate 

was  ultimately  expelled  from  the  church,  lertui  month,  *moneth,s.  [A.  o.  monath,  monah,  rrom  ,  an(j  is  found  in  mills,  springs  and  wet 

lian,  in  the  year  204,  joined  the  Montamsts,  but  did  m<5na-the  moon;  Ger.  monat;  O.  H.  Ger.  mdno;  anu  is  iounu  in  mins,  springs,  ana  wee 

not  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  church  catholic,  as  the  duL  maand;  Sw.  manad;  Dan.  maaned;  Goth,  pmces. 

Montanists  held  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris-  menoths,  from  mojia=the  moon;  Fr.  mois ;  Prov. 
tianity,  and  differed  from  others  more  in  their  rigid  mes  •  xt,al.  mese ;  Lat.  mensis ;  Gr.  men,  from  mene— 
practice  than  in  their  faith.  Jerome  wrote  against  ^he  moon;  Lith.  menesis;  Pers.  mfth;  Sansc.  mas, 
the  Montanists,  who  continued  till  about  the  sixth  mflsas,  from  ma=to  measure.] 

century.  1.  Astronomy  :  .  .  ,  .  ™ 

Mon  -tan-ist  s  TMontanism.]  (1)  Properly  the  time  in  which  the  moon  makes  ous  shades  of  gray;  transparent  to  translucent; 

, 

gians.  w  ,  „  indefinite  number  of  other  ways.  The  time  of  the 

Mon-tan-Ist'-Ic,  Mon-tan-ist -ic-ai,  a.  LLng.  revolution  now  described  is  properly  29  days,  12 
montanist ; -icA  Of  or  pertaining  to  Montanus  or  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds.  Twelve  periods, 

Montanism.  called  lunar  months,  fall  short  of  a  year  by  about 

mos-ta  -nlte  s.  [From  State  of  Montana,  where  11  days.  Lunar  months  were  used  by  the  ancient 
*  m  iZ'iMii,  i ^1  Jews,  as  they  still  are  by  their  modern  successors 

AUn- A  soft,  earthy  mineral  found  as  an  encrus-  and  by  the  Mohammedans.  .  ,  . 

taHon  on  tltradymite  (q.  v.).  Luster,  dull  to  waxy ;  (2)  A  solar  month  :  the  period  required  for  the 

tation  on  tetraaj  miLe  y  j  ition  •  Telluric  passage  of  the  sun  through  one  of  the  signs  of  the  w  v.  w  rT  , 

C° vf’  /fi-^-  oxide  orb  smuth  eS-e ;  water  5-3=100,  zodiac.  Twelve  of  these  periods  constitute  a  year.  mon-tig'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  mans  (genit.  montis) 
t  h  e°  formula  BiOiTeO,+2HO.  Found  at  2.  Calendar:  Any  one  of  the  calendar  months,  =a  mountain,  and  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui=to  beget.] 
fghland1  Montana  ’  33r  called  also  usual,  natural,  civil,  or  political,  though  Produced  on  a  mountain. 


mon-tl-cell  -Ite  (casgh),  s.  [Named  after  the 
Italian  mineralogist,  Monticelli ;  suff. -ife  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  isomorphous 
with  olivine  (q.  v.).  Hardness,  5-5’5  ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  3’03-3-25 ;  luster,  vitreous ,  colorless,  and  varir 


with  granular  calcite  in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte 
Somma,  Vesuvius. 

mon  -ti-cle,  *mon’-tI-cule,  s.  [Lat.  monticulus, 
dimin.  of  mons  (genit.  montis)— a  mountain.]  A 
little  mount,  a  hillock. 

mon-tic'-\i-l9.te,  *mon-tic’-ii-lous,  a.  [English 
monticul(e);  -ate,  -ows.]  Having  little  projections 
or  hills. 


S' 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fr 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


montinese 


moon-face 
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mon-tin ’-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  montin(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.j 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagrace®. 
mon-tin  -i-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Lawrence  Mon¬ 
tin,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  tribe  Montine® 
(q.  v.).  Only  one  species  is  known,  a  dioecious 
Cape  shrub. 

mon-tip  '-or-?,,  s.  [Lat.  mans  (genit.  montis)  — 
■a  mountain,  andj30?'ws=passage.] 

ZoOl. :  The  tyoical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Monte- 
•porin®  (q.  v.). 

mon-ti-por’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  monti- 
.por(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family  Poriti- 
■d®.  They  have  a  spongy  tissue  between  the  coral- 
iites. 

mont-li-val-ti-g.,  subst.  [From  a  proper  name 
Montlivault.  {Agassiz.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  corals,  family  As- 
tr®id®,  sub-family  Astrein®.  The  polypidom  is 
simple,  of  a  sub-conical  or  pyriform  figure,  wrin¬ 
kled  below.  Range  from  the  Trias  to  the  Tertiary. 

mont-mart  -rite,  s.  [From  Montmartre,  Paris, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Gypsum  or  Selenite  (q.  v.), 
occurring  mostly  in  arrowhead-shaped  twin  crys¬ 
tals,  which  contain  some  carbonate  of  lime.  Found 
in  the  gypseous  beds  of  the  Paris  Basin. 

mont-mo-rill  -on-ite,  s.  [From  Montmorillon, 
France,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  soft,  clay-like  mineral.  Luster,  feeble; 
oolor,  white,  grayish,  rose-red,  bluish,  green  ;  unct¬ 
uous.  Composition:  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina. 

*mon-toir'  (oi  aswa),  s.  [Fr.]  A  horse-block; 
a  stone  or  step  used  to  help  in  mounting  a  horse, 
mon  -ton,  s.  [Sp.] 

Min.:  A  heap  of  ore;  a  batch  under  process  of 
amalgamation,  varying  in  quantity  in  different 
mining  districts. 

montre,  s.  [Fr.] 

Music :  Mounted  diapason.  An  organ  stop  whose 
pipes  form  part  of  the  case  or  are  placed  away  from 
the  soundboard.  One  of  the  foundation  stops  is 
generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

*mon-tross,  s.  [Matross.]  An  under-gunner, 
or  assistant  to  a  gunner,  engineer,  or  fire-master ;  a 
matross. 

*mon’-ture,  s.  [Fr.=a  saddle-horse,  a  mounting, 
from  monter= to  mount.] 

1.  A  saddle-horse. 

2.  A  setting,  mounting  frame,  &c. 
mon'-ii-ment,  *mon-i-ment,  s.  [Fr.  monument, 

from  Lat.  monumentum,  from  moneo=  to  remind, 
to  admonish  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  monumento.] 

1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  persons  or 
things  is  preserved  ;  a  memorial. 

“In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument." 

Byron;  Elegiac  Stanzas. 

2.  Something  built  or  erected  in  memory  of  some 
event,  person,  or  action;  especially  a  memorial 
erected  over  a  grave. 

“  Let  their  fathers  lie  without  a  monument." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*3.  A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  family  vault. 

“  On  your  family’s  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

4.  An  enduring  evidence  or  example;  a  notable 
instance. 

“  The  monuments  of  human  strength.” 

Cowper:  Poetical  Epistle. 

mon-Tj-men  -tal,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  monument ;  -ah] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monument  or  memorial ; 
as,  a  monumental  inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument  or  memorial. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb. 

“By  plate  of  monumental  brass.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

i  4.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

“  Shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  135. 
*B.  As  subst. :  A  monument. 

“  When  raised  Messalla’s  monumentals  must 
Lie  with  Sicinus’  lofty  tomb  in  dust.” 

Cotton:  Martial,  viii.  3. 

IT  Monumental  assurance  :  Preposterous  assump¬ 
tion  of  jjowers  that  one  lacks. 

mon-q-men'-tgl-ly,  adverb.  [English  monu¬ 
mental  ;  -ly.] 

1.  By  way  of  a  monument  or  memorial. 

2.  By  means  of  monuments. 


mon-zd'-nlte,  s.  [From  Mount  Monzoni,  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  light,  grayish-green  compact  mineral,  re¬ 
sembling  hornstone.  Hardness,  6 ;  specific  gravity, 
3 ;  translucent,  in  thin  fragments  ;  fracture,  splint¬ 
ery.  Composition:  Silica,  52’60;  alumina,  17’10; 
protoxide  of  iron,  9’0;  magnesia,  2T0 ;  lime,  9*65 ; 
soda,6’60;  potash,  1*90 ;  water,  1’50=100’45. 

mod,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  cow ;  to  low. 

“  Hear  the  pretty  sweet  cows  a -mooing.” — Mrs.  Trollope: 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  xxiv. 
mod,  s.  [Moo,  v.]  The  noise  of  a  cow ;  a  lowing. 
moo-COW,  s.  A  child’s  name  for  a  cow. 

“  The  moo-cow  low’d,  and  Grizzle  neigh’d.” 

Combes  Dr.  Syntax,  I.  i.  16. 

mood  (1),  *mode,  *moode,  s.  [A.  S.  mdd  =  mind, 
feeling,  heart ;  cogn.  with  But.  moed  —  courage, 
heart,  spirit ;  Icel.  m<5<f/ir=wrath,  moodiness  ;  Dan. 
&  8w.  mod = courage,  mettle;  Goth.  ?/iods= wrath ; 
Ger.  muth— courage.] 

*1.  Mind,  temper,  anger,  wrath  ;  heat  of  temper. 

“At  the  last  aslaked  was  his  mood." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,762. 

2.  Temper  of  mind ;  state  of  mind  as  affected  by 
any  passion  or  feeling ;  disposition,  humor. 

“  The  mob  was  not  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  morbid,  moody  state  of  mind,  as  a  fit  of  bad 
temper  or  passion  ;  sullenness,  moroseness,  &c. 

“  His  moods 

Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men, 

Nay,  keener.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

modd  (2),  *mode,  *moode,  s.  [Mode.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  manner,  a  mode,  a  fashion. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  designation,  by  the  form  of  the 
verb,  of  the  manner  of  our  conception  of  an  event 
or  fact,  whether  as  certain,  contingent,  possible, 
desirable,  &c.  There  are  five  moods  in  the  English 
verb,  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  potential, 
the  subjunctive,  and  the  infinitive. 

2.  Logic :  The  form  of  an  argument ;  the  regular 
determination  of  propositions  according  to  their 
quantity,  as  universal  or  particular,  or  their  qual¬ 
ity,  as  affirmative  or  negative. 

“A  moode  is  a  lawful  placing  of  propositions,  in  their 
dewe  qualitie  or  quantitie.” — Wilson:  The  Arte  of  Logike, 
to.  26. 

3.  Music:  [Mode.] 

If  Mood  of  a  categorical  syllogism : 

Logic:  The  designation  of  its  three  propositions 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  according  to  their 
quantity  and  quality. 

modd'-i-ljf,  adv.  [English  moody ;  -ly.]  In  a 
moody  manner ;  sullenly,  peevishly,  sadly. 

modd'-i-ness,  s.  [English  moody;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  moody ;  sullenness,  pee¬ 
vishness,  moroseness, 
moo -dir,  s.  [Mudir.  ] 

mod-dl-ri  -dh,  s.  [Turk.]  The  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  moodir. 

*modd'-Ish,  a.  [English  mood  (1)  ;  -ish.]  Sulky, 
moody. 

*mood  -Ish-iy,  adv.  [En g.moodish;  -ly.]  Sulk¬ 
ily,  moodily. 

“To  behave  moodishly.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison, 
i.  166. 

modd'-jf,  a.  [A.  S.mddig,  from  mdd=mood.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  one’s  mood,  whatever  that  may 
be.  It  at  first  did  not  imply  that  the  moody  person 
was  sullen. 

2.  Indulging  in  or  subject  to  moods  or  humors. 

*3.  Suited  to  a  particular  mood  or  humor. 

“  Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

4.  Peevish,  discontented,  sullen  ;  out  of  temper. 
“As  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be 

moved.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

5.  Melancholy,  sad,  solitary. 

“  Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*moody-mad,  a.  Mad  with  anger  or  passion. 
{Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2.) 
modi  -gh,  modl  -lah,  s.  [Mollah.] 
mool§,  moul§,  s.  [A  form  of  mold  (1),  s.]  The 
earth,  the  soil,  the  grave. 

“  That  head  let  it  rest,  it  is  now  in  the  mools," 

Tannahill:  Bab  Rory  son’s  Bonnet. 

moon,  *mone,  *moone,  s.  [A.  S.  mdnd;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  maane;  Sw.  m&ne  ;jD ut.  maan;  O.  H. 
Ger.  mano;  Ger.  mond;  Goth,  mena ;  Gr.  mene.] 
[Month.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  single  satellite  attendant  on  the 
earth.  Its  diameter  is  2,160  miles,  that  of  the  earth 


(which  is  7,918  'miles)  being  nearly  four  time3  as 
great.  Its  superficial  extent  is  about  a  thirteenth 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface ;  its  bulk  is  jV  that  of 
the  earth,  but  as  the  earth  is  relatively  heavier, 
its  weight  is  about  eighty  times  that  of  the 
moon.  As  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth 
it  manifests  phases.  After  absence  for  a  few  nights 
it  reappears  as  a  delicate  crescent  of  white  light 
in  the  western  sky  after  sunset.  Night  after  night 
it  moves  farther  to  the  east,  the  illuminated  por¬ 
tion  of  its  disc  continually  increasing  till  the  moon 
becomes  full  and  rises  about  sunset.  When  the 
light  of  the  moon  has  again  so  diminished  that  it  is 
in  its  last  quarter,  it  is  seen  high  in  the  heavens  in 
the  morning.  When  it  becomes  full,  the  sun  and 
the  earth  are  so  nearly  in  a  straight  line  that  the 
moon  narrowly  escapes  being  eclipsed ;  when  new 
moon  is  again  reached,  the  sun  is  nearly  undergoing 
similar  obscuration.  [Eclipse.]  The  moon  shines 
only  by  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  from  its  sur¬ 
face.  To  equal  the  brilliance  of  the  sun  600,000  fuH 
moons  would  be  required.  The  moon  appears  at  aU 
times  nearly  of  the  same  size,  showing  that  its  orbit 
cannot  be  far  from  circular.  Its  average  distance 
is  240,000  miles,  varying  at  times  between  220,000 
and  260,000,  but  the  ordinary  fluctuations  do  not 
exceed  13,000  miles  on  either  sideof  themean value. 
The  moon  performs  a  complete  revolution  around 
the  earth  in  27  days,  7  hrs.,  43  min.,  and  1P461  secs. 
This  is  called  its  sidereal  period.  The  luna  r  month 
is  ionger  than  the  sidereal  period  by  2  days,  5  hrs., 
51*41  secs.,  because  of  the  advance  of  the  earth  in 
the  orbit  between  two  successive  conjunctions  of 
the  moon.  As  the  moon  revolves  on  its  own  axis 
nearly  in  the  same  time  as  it  completes  its  orbit 
round  the  earth,  it  presents  to  us  at  all  times  nearly 
the  same  side  of  its  surface.  No  clouds  appear  on 
it;  apparently  there  is  no  water  to  send  them  forth 
nor  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  may  float.  The 
whole  surface  is  studded  with  volcanoes,  apparently 
extinct.  Their  craters  are  broad,  beyond  anything 
existent  on  the  earth.  Tycho  is  50  miles  across,  so 
is  Aristotle,  Theophilus  is  64,  and  Petavius  78.  Some 
are  16,000  or  17,000  feet  deep.  From  the  absence  of 
an  atmosphere  the  moon  must  be  uninhabitable  by 
any  life  analogous  to  that  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

IT  Early  in  1898,  Dr.  George  Waltemath,  a  German 
astronomer,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  small, 
“dark”  moon  near  the  earth,  large  enough  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  moon’s  motion.  The  discovery  awaits  con¬ 
firmation,  but  the  fact  is  not  improbable.  Prof. 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  in  his  “Other  Worlds  Than 
Ours,”  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  at¬ 
tended  by  several  dark  moons. 

2.  A  satellite  of  any  planet. 

3.  A  month  ;  the  period  of  a  revolution  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth. 

1  4.  Anything  resembling  the  moon  in  shape;  a 

Crescent;  specif.,  in  fortification,  a  crescent-shaped 
Outwork ;  a  half  moon. 

T[  (1)  A  blue-moon:  An  expression  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  kalends,  never. 

(2)  In  the  moon ;  beyond  the  moon:  Beyond  reach; 
extravagantly  ;  out  of  depth. 

(3)  Moon  in  distance : 

Naut. :  A  phrase  denoting  that  the  angle  between 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  or  a  star,  admits  of  measure¬ 
ment  for  lunar  observation. 

moon-blasted,  a.  Blasted  by  the  supposed  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  moon. 

tmoon-blind,  a.  Purblind,  dim-sighted ;  affected 
with  moon-blink  (q.  v.). 

moon-blink,  s.  A  temporary  blindness  caused 
by  sleeping  in  the  moonlight  in  tropical  countries. 
(Cf .  Ps.  exxi.  6.) 

moon-calf,  s. 

1.  A  deformed  creature  ;  a  monster. 

2.  A  false  conception;  a  mass  of  fleshy  matter 
generated  in  the  uterus.  [Mole  (3),  s.] 

3.  A  dolt  a  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow. 

moon-culminating,  a. 

Astron.:  Culminating  at  or  near  the  same  time 
as  the  moon. 

moon-dial,  s.  A  dial  to  show  the  time  by  the 
moon. 

moon-eye,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eye  affected,  or  supposed  to  be 
affected,  by  the  moon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr. :  A  disease  in  a  horse’s  eye. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Hyodon  tergisus;  it  is  covered  with 
silvery  cycloid  scales,  but  the  head  is  naked.  The 
stomach  is  crescent-shaped. 

moon-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  moon;  suffering 
from  moon-eye. 

2.  Moon-blind,  purblind,  dim-eyed, 
moon-face,  s.  An  Oriental  term  for  a  beautiful 

woman. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot," 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


moon-fern 
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moor 


moon-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Moonwobt  (q.  v.). 
moon-fish,  s. 

^  Ichthy .:  Ephippus  gigas ,  a  fish  of  the  family 
toquamipennes.  It  has  a  great  club-shaped  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  first  interspinal  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  a  similar  inflation  of  the  crest  of  the  cra¬ 
nium. 

moon-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Chrysanthemum,  segetum;  (2)  Ipomcea 
bona-nox. 

moon-knife,  s.  A  crescent-shaped  knife,  em¬ 
ployed  by  skinners. 

moon-like,  a.  Capricious,  changeable,  fickle. 
( Shakesp .:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3.) 
moon-lit,  a.  Lit  up  or  illuminated  by  the  moon, 
moon-madness,  s.  Lunacy, 
moon-man,  s.  A  thief  or  highwayman  who  fol¬ 
lows  his  vocation  chiefly  by  moonlight.  (Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2.) 
moon-milk,  s.  [Lac  Lunas.] 
moon-month,  s.  A  lunar  month.  [Month.] 
moon-penny,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

moon-raker,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  a  sail  sometimes  carried  above  the  sky¬ 
scraper  ;  a  moon-sail. 

2.  A  silly  fellow. 

U  Foolish  people  are  sometimes  called  moon-rak¬ 
ers,  from  a  legend  that  a  farmer’s  wife  once  tried  to 
rake  the  moon  from  a  river,  under  the  delusion  that 
it  was  a  cream  cheese.  ( Breiver .)  Another  version 
is,  that  some  countrymen  raking  for  kegs  of  smug¬ 
gled  spirits  which  had  been  sunk  in  a  pond,  on 
being  questioned  by  a  revenue-officer,  told  him  they 
were  trying  to  rake  that  great  cheese  (the  reflection 
of  the  moon)  out  of  the  water, 
moon-raking,  s.  Wool-gathering. 

“My  wits  were  gone  moon-raking." — Blackmorei  Loma 
Doone,  ch.  xvii. 

moon-sail,  s.  [Moon-raker.] 
moon-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Menispermum  (q.  v.). 
moon-shaped,  a.  Crescent-shaped, 
moon-sheered,  a. 

Naut. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  ship  whose  upper 
works  rise  very  high  fore  and  aft. 

moon-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Medic agg  arborea.  [Medicago.j 
moon-year,  s.  A  lunar  year.  [Year.] 
moon,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Moon,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adorn  with  a  moon ;  to  mark  with  crescents 
or  moons. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

“The  whole  population  will  be  in  the  streets  .  .  . 
mooning  themselves.” — Kingsley:  Life,  ii.  175. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wander  or  loaf  idly  about  as  if 
moonstruck. 

“Spend  their  time  in  mooning  up  in  that  island  of 
theirs.” — Black:  Princess  of  Thule,  ch.  xxvii. 

moon'-beam,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  beam.]  Abeam 
of  light  reflected  from  and  by  the  moon. 

“That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 

The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  11. 

moon  -down,  s.  [Eng.  moon ,  and  down.']  The 
setting,  or  time  of  setting,  of  the  moon, 
mofined,  a.  [Eng.  moon ;  -ed.] 

1.  Resembling  the  moon,  especially  in  being 
horned. 

2.  Bearing  a  moon  or  crescent  as  a  symbol. 

3.  Identified  with  the  moon. 

“  Mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both.” 

Milton:  Ode  to  the  Nativity,  200. 

moon  -er,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
moons  or  loafs  idly  about. 

*mo6n’-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  moon;  -ery.]  Madness. 
“A  hodge-podge  of  the  grossest  materialism,  and  the 
most  fantastic  yet  maudlin  moonery.” — &  T.  Coleridge: 
Marginalia. 

*moon-et’,  s.  LEng.  moon ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.]  A 
little  moon ;  a  satellite. 

“The  moonets  about  Saturn  and  Jupiter.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Free  Prisoner,  §  2. 
moon'-ey,  a.  &  s.  [Moony.] 

*mo6n'-fall,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  fall.]  The 
same  as  Moonset  (q.  v.). 

“They  sailed  between  the  moonfall  and  the  sun 
Under  the  spent  stars  eastward.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 


moong,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot.:  Phaseolus  mungo.  [Phaseoltts.] 
moon'-glade,  s._  [Eng.  moon,  and  glade. J  The 
reflection  of  moonlight  on  the  water. 

mo6n-Ish,  a.  [English  moon;  - ish .]  Fickle, 
changeable,  capricious. 

“A  moonish  youth  ” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iiL  2. 

moon'-jg,  moon'-jgh,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot.:  Saccharum  munja.  [Saccharum,  1.] 
moon'-less,  a.  [Eng.  moon;  -less.]  Without  the 
moon,  or  without  a  moon. 

moon  -light  ( gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and 
light.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 


1.  Lit. :  The  light  reflected  by  the  moon. 

2.  Fig.:  The  same  as  Moonshine,  s.,  II.  3. 

“Ton  cask  holds  moonlight  run  when  moon  was  none.” 

Scott:  Poacher. 


B.  As  adjective: 

.  1.  Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  moonlight;  done  by  moonlight.  (Words¬ 
worth:  Idiot  Boy.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moonlighting  (q.  v.). 


“The  range  of  the  Moonlight  terror  seems  to  be  wider 
and  wider.” — Saturday  Review,  April  1,  1882,  p.  381. 

mo6n-light-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  moonlight; 
-er.] 

Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  in 
Ireland,  who  commenced  about  1880  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  secret  societies  by  deeds  of  violence. 
Their  action  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  western 
counties,  and  their  raids  were  made  at  night, 
whence  their  name.  Their  threatening  notices  were 
signed  “  Captain  Moonlight.” 

“Taking  moonlighters  under  his  direct  protection.”— 
Saturday  Review,  Sept.  30,  1882,  p.  424. 

moon'-llght-ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  moon¬ 
light;  - ing .]  The  acts  or  practices  of  moonlighters. 
[Moonlighter.] 


“The  prisoners,  with  two  other  men,  were  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  moonlighting  in  county  Clare.” — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


*modn  -lIng,  s.  [Eng.  moon ;  suff.  -ling.  [A  sim¬ 
pleton,  a  fool,  an  idiot. 

“I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one. 

But  such  a  moonlingl” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  3. 
*mo6n'-l6ved,  adj.  [English  moon,  and  loved.] 
Beloved  by  the  moon.  (Milton:  Nativity,  236.) 

moon'-rI§e,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  andrz'se.]  The  rising 
of  the  moon.  (Formed  on  the  analogy  of  sunrise.) 

“So  dawned  the  moonrise  of  their  marriage  night.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  iii. 
mobn'-set,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  set.]  The  setting 
of  the  moon. 


modn'-shee,  mfin'-shi,  s.  [Hind.  &  Arab.]  A 
teacher  of  Hindustani  or  other  language,  especially 
of  a  Mussulman.  [Pundit.] 
moon-shine,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  moon,  and  shine.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 

“Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 


II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Show  without  substance  or  reality ;  that  which 
is  illusory  or  not  likely  to  come  to  anything ;  unsub¬ 
stantial.  (Applied  to  expeditions,  plans,  projects, 
and  opinions.) 

*2.  A  month. 


“  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.”  Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Smuggled  spirits. 

“ Moonshine  signifies  smuggled  spirits,  which  were 
placed  in  holes  or  pits  and  removed  at  night.” — Notes  and 
Queries,  May  24,  1884,  p.  401. 

B.  As  adj.:  Illuminated  by  the  shining  of  the 
moon. 

“It  was  a  fair  moonshine  night.” — Clarendon. 
moon'-shin-er,  s.  [Eng.  moonshin(e) ;  -er.]  A 
term  applied  in  tne  Southern  and  Western  States  to 
makers  of  illicit  whisky,  and  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  to  smugglers  of  wnisky  that  has  been  legiti¬ 
mately  manufactured.  (Bartlett.) 

“  In  a  few  months  Polk  County,  which  had  always  fur¬ 
nished  considerable  illicit  whisky,  became  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  moonshiners  throughout  East  Tennessee, 
and  raid  followed  raid  until  there  was  scarcely  a  cave  on 
the  Hiawassee  Kiver  that  had  not  been  the  scene  of  some 
bloody  fight  between  the  moonshiners  and  the  revenue 
men.” — Chicago  Tribune,  July  8,  1894. 

moon'-shi-ny,  adj.  [English  moonshin(e)  ;  -y.] 
Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  moonlight. 

mofln'-show-er,  So  [Eng.  moon,  and  shower.]  A 
term  applied  in  New  England  to  a  shower  from  a 
cloud  which  does  not  obscure  the  moon’s  rays. 


mo6n  -siff,  mfin-siff,  s.  [Hind,  munsif .]  A 

native  Indian  judge. 

moon  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.  v.),  yielding 
moon-like  white  reflections.  The  best  specimens, 
which  are  used  in  jewelry,  are  found  in  Ceylon. 

“  Its  own  curved  prow  of  wrought  moonstone .” 

Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam,  i.  23. 
mobn-struck,  moon -strick-gn,  a.  [English 
moon,  and  struck,  stricken.]  Struck  by  the  moon, 
which  by  some  has  been  fancifully  supposed  to  by 
capable  of  inspiring  madness  or  frenzy;  fanciful 
sentimental. 

“As  moonstruck  bards  complain.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  IX 

moon  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  (1)  Rumex  lunaria ;  (2)  Botrychium  lunarict, 
and  the  genus  Botrychium  (q.  v.). 
mo6n  -y,  *mo6n'-e$f,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  moon ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Having  a  moon  or  a  crescent-shaped  body  few 
a  standard. 

“  Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  placed.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  it. 

3.  Shaped  like  a  moon. 

“  O’er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xi.  672. 

il.  Figuratively: 

1.  Intoxicated,  tipsy. 

2.  Bewildered,  silly  ;  as,  an  infatuated  lover. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  noodle,  a  simpleton. 

moop,  v.  i.  [Prob.  the  same  as  Mump  (q.  ▼.).) 
To  nibble  as  a  sheep.  (Scotch.) 

“But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an’  mell 
Wi’  sheep  o’  credit  like  thysel’ !  ” 

Burns:  Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

Moor  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  more;  But. moor ;  Her.  mohr : 
Fr.  maure,  from  Gr.  mauros=da.v\i.]  A  native  or 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Mauretania  of  the 
Romans,  including  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  &c. 

“How  the  Moors  and  Christian  slaves  were  joined 

You  have  not  yet  unfolded.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  v.  L 

Moor-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Macacus  maurus,  from  Borneo.  It  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  lengt  h,  and  of  an  oily  black  color, 
whence  its  specific  name,  of  which  the  popular 
name  is  a  translation. 

mo6r  (2),s.  [Manx.]  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  who  summons  the  court  for  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  or  spreadings.  (Wharton.) 

moor  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  m6r—  a  moor ;  cogn.  with  leal. 
m6r ;  O.  Dut.  maer—  mire,  dirt;  Dan.  mor ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  muor ;  Ger.  moor.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  consisting  of  light  soil,  marshy 
or  peaty,  and  overgrown  with  heath. 

“  On  the  moist  moors  their  jarring  voices  bent.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  the  game  is  strictly 
preserved. 

moor-ball,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Conferva  cegagrcrpila,  found  in  a  com¬ 
pact  ball  like  a  sponge  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water 
lakes.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pen-wiper, 
moor-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxycoccus  palustris. 
moor-bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  on  moors 
“  Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  vi. 
moor-buzzard,  s.  The  same  as  Marsh-harrier 
(q.  v.). 

moor-coal,  s. 

Geol. :  A  friable  variety  of  lignite, 
moor-game,  s.  Grouse,  red-game. 

moor-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sesleria  ccerulea,  a  grass  with  an  oblong 
sub-secund  silvery-gray  panicle,  found  in  hilly  past¬ 
ures  of  Europe,  especially  in  limestone  districts-. 
It  is  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
moor-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gypsocallis. 
moor-ill,  muir-ill,  s.  A  disease  to  which  cattle 
are  subject. 

moor-titling,  s.  The  Stonechat  (q.  v.). 
moor,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  marren;  O.  Dut.  marren , 
maren=  to  bind,  to  tie  knots  ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  mer- 
ran,  whence  amerr an—  to  mar,  to  hinder.]  [Mar.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  secure  or  fasten  (a  ship)  in  any  station  by 
means  of  cables  and  anchors  or  chains. 

“  The  squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls.”— Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  fix  firmly. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
~cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dsL 


moorage 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  confined  or  secured  (as  a 
ship)  by  cables  and  anchors  or  chains. 

“Seek  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  moor.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey  iii.  536. 

mo6r  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *•  [Eng.  moor,  v. ;  -age.] 
A  place  for  mooring, 
moor'-band,  s.  [Mooepan.] 

mo6r -cock,  moor  -fowl,  s.  [Eng.  moor,  and 
cock,  fowl.']  The  red  grouse,  Lagopus  scoticus.  The 
female  is  called  a  moorhen. 

♦Moor'-er-jf,  s.  [English  Moor  (1),  s. ;  -ery.]  A 
Moorish  quarter  or  district. 

“They  arose  and  entered  the  Noorery.” — Southey: 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  p.  386. 

Moor'-ess,  subst.  [ Moor  (1),  s. ; -ess.]  A  female 
Moor;  a  Moorish  woman  ( Campbell :  Epistle,  from 
Algiers,  to  Horace  Smith.) 

moor’-greave,  s.  [Eng.  moor,  and  *greave= a 
steward.]  An  overseer  of  moors  or  moorlands. 
( Ogilvie .) 

modr  -hen,  s.  [Eng.  moor,  and  hen.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  moorcock  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  gallinule,  or  water  hen,  Fulica  chloropus. 
mofir  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Moob,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par .  &  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  securing  or  confining  a  ship  by 
cables  and  anchors,  chains,  &c. 

“There  is  much  want  of  room  for  the  safe  and  con¬ 
venient  mooring  of  vessels.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  3. 

2.  A  sailor’s  bend  for  a  cable  or  hawser  to  a  bol- 
lard,  post,  or  ring,  for  a  ship  or  a  flying  bridge. 

3.  A  submarine  holdfast  in  the  ground. 

4.  (.PI.) :  The  place  where  a  ship  is  moored. 

“Swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war.” 

Longfellow:  Landlord’s  Tale. 

5.  (PI.):  That  by  which  a  ship  is  moored  or 
secured,  as  anchors,  chains,  &c. 

mooring-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sort  of  cast-iron  anchor,  used  for  moor¬ 
ing  ships  to. 

mooring-place,  s. 

Naut. :  A  place  where  a  boat  is  or  may  be  moored ; 
a  place  for  mooring  boats. 

“  Ere  the  boat  attained 

Her  mooring-place.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ix. 

mooring- swivel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chain  over  the  bow,  having  the  strength 
of  the  two  cables  to  which  it  is  swiveled.  It  enables 
a  ship  to  ride  from  two  anchors  and  swing  without 
fouling. 

*moor'-ish  (1),  a.  [English  moor  (3),  s. ;  -zsft.] 
Fenny,  boggy,  marshy ;  of  the  nature  of  a  moor. 

“Moorish  fumes  and  marshes  ever  green.” 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Time. 

Moor'-Ish  (2),  a.  [Eng.  Moor  (1),  s. ;  -isft.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 

IT  Moorish  Architecture :  [Mohammedan  Archi¬ 
tecture.] 

moor -land,- «.  [English  moor  (3),  s.,  and  land.] 
Waste,  barren  land;  moor. 

“Autumn  bade  the  imperial  moorlands  change 
Their  purples.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  viii. 
moor  -pan,  moor  -band,  s.  [English  moor,  and 
pan,  band.] 

Geol.,  &c.:  A  band  of  bog-clay  and  iron  ore  at 
some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  constituting 
a  stratum  impervious  to  water, 
moor -Stone,  s.  [Eng.  moor,  and  stone.] 

Petrol.:  A  kind  of  Cornish  granite  used  as  a  build¬ 
ing  stone. 

“The  third  stratum  is  of  great]  rocks  of  moorstone  and 
sandy  earth.” — Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

moor -uk,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith:  Casuarius  bennettii,  found  in  the  island 
•Of  New  Britain. 

moor  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  moor,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Andromeda  polifolia. 
moor'-y,  a.  [Eng.  moor  (3),  s. ;  -y.]  Marshy, 
boggy,  fenny,  moorish. 

“A  small  town  defended  only  by  a  moory  situation.” — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iii. 

moor-^,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  brown  cloth  made  in  India, 
moose,  s.  [See  def.] 

Zo6l. :  The  Abenaki  Indian  name  of  Alces  palma- 
tus.  Called  also  Moose-deer.  [Elk.] 
moose-bird,  s.  [Whisky-jack.] 
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moose-deer,  s.  The  same  as  Moose  (q.  v.). 
moose-wood,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Dirca  palustris;  called  also  Leather-wood. 
[Dieca.] 

2.  Acer  striatum,  found  in  America. 

moose-yard,  s.  A  name  given  to  spaces  in  the 
American  forests,  occupied  in  the  winter  by  herds 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  moose-deer,  which  subsist 
upon  the  mosses  on  the  trees,  or  by  browsing  the 
tender  branches  of  moose-wood.  [Dieca.] 

moot,  *moote,  *mote,  v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  m6tian=to 
cite  or  summon  to  an  assembly,  from  m<5t=an  as¬ 
sembly;  cogn.  with  Icel.  m6t;  M.  H.  Ger.  muoz, 
mdz.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  debate,  to  argue,  to  discuss. 

2.  To  raise  for  discussion. 

“  Many  of  the  questions  which  had  been  mooted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tenure  of  land.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

II.  Law :  To  argue  or  plead,  by  way  of  exercise, 
on  a  supposed  case. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  argue  or  plead ;  specif.,  to  argue 
or  plead  by  way  of  exercise  upon  a  supposed  case. 

moot  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  gauge  ring  for  determining  the  size  of  tree¬ 
nails. 

2.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  hooped  with  iron  at  both 
ends,  used  in  block-making. 

moot  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Moot,  v.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  discussion,  a  debate ;  specif.,  in 
law,  a  debate  or  discussion  by  way  of  exercise  upon 
a  supposed  case. 

“  A  moot  was  held  last  night  in  the  hall  of  Gray’s  Inn 
on  the  following  question.” — London  Times. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  debatable  question ; 
open  to  discussion  or  argument ;  not  certain ;  as,  a 
moot  point,  a  moot  case. 

*moot-bOOk,  s.  A  book  of  hypothetical  cases  for 
mooting. 

“Plowden’s  queries,  or  a  moot-book  of  choice  cases,  use¬ 
ful  for  young  students  of  the  common  law  .  .  .  was 
several  times  printed.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon. 

moot-court,  s.  A  court  held  by  the  students  of 
law  schools  in  which  all  due  forms  of  practice  are 
observed,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  them  with 
legal  procedure. 

moot-man,  s.  A  man  who  argued  a  supposed 
case  in  a  fictitious  or  moot-court. 

*moot  (3),  *moote,  s.  [Mote(1),s.] 

*moot-hall,  *moot-house,  *mot-halle,  *mote- 
halle,  *moot-halle,  s.  A  hall  of  meeting,  a  judg¬ 
ment-hall. 

“Thei  leden  Jhesu  to  Cayfas,  into  the  moot-halle.” — Wy- 
cliffe:  John  xviii.  28. 

*moot-hill,  s.  A  hill  on  which  public  meetings 
were  held. 

*moot-horn,  8.  The  horn  or  blast  which  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  moot  or  court. 

*moot-house,  s.  The  same  as  Moot-hall  (q.  v.). 
♦moot -3,-ble,  *mot-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  moot,  v. ; 
-able.  1  Able  to  be  mooted ;  fit  to  be  mooted  or  dis¬ 
cussed;  debatable. 

“Much  after  the  manner  of  a  motable  case.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  944. 

mo6t'-§Me,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

mootchie-wood,  s.  A  soft  wood  obtained  from 

Erythrina  indica. 

moot  -ed,  a.  [Molted.] 

Her. :  Torn  up  by  the  roots ;  eradicated, 
moot-er,  s.  [Eng.  moot,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
moots ;  one  who  argues  a  moot  case ;  a  moot-man. 

mop  (1),  *map,  s.  [Either  from  O.  Fr.  mappe 
(Lat.  mappa) = a  napkin,  or  Wei.  mop,  mopa=  a  mop ; 
Gael,  moibeal—a.  besom,  a  mop ;  Ir.  moipal— a  mop.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  rags,  coarse  yarn,  thrum,  &c., 
secured  to  a  long  handle,  and  used  for  scrubbing. 

“  The  water,  that  was  employed  to  wash  them,  being 
thinly  spread  with  a  mop,  would  presently  congeal.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  654. 

2.  A  young  girl ;  a  moppet.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 

3.  A  fair  for  hiring  servants.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

“  Many  a  rustic  went  to  a  statute  fair  or  mop.” — Mrs. 
Oaskell:  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  i. 

4.  The  young  of  any  animal.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

mop-board,  s. 

Carp.:  A  wall-board  next  to  the  floor  of  a  room; 
a  skirting-board. 


mopus 

mop-handle,  s.  A  handle  or  long  stick  having  a 
clamp  for  a  mop-rag  on  the  end. 
mop-head,  s.  The  head  of  a  mop. 
mop-nail,  s.  A  flat-headed  nail,  used  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  junk  or  rope-ends  to  a  handle  m 
making  a  mop  such  as  sailors  use. 
mop-stick,  s. 

Music:  A  vertical  damper-rod  at  the  end  of  the 
key  in  the  old  piano-forte  movement,  single  action. 
When  the  key  was  depressed,  the  mop-stick  was 
raised  and  the  damper  therewith.  As  the  key  rose, 
the  damper  fell  back  onto  the  string. 

*mop  (2),  s.  [Dut.]  A  grimace,  a  wry  face. 

“  What  mops  and  mows  it  makes  !  high !  how  it 

frisketh !  ”  Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

mop(l),v.  t.  [Mop(1),s.} 

1.  To  rub  or  dry  with  a  mop. 

2.  To  rub  roughly  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

*mop  (2) ,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  mock  (q.  v.) .]  [Mop 

(2) ,  s. ]  To  make  wry  faces  or  grimaces.  [Mope,  v.\ 
“Flibbertigibbet,  [prince]  of  mopping  and  mowing,” — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 

mope,  *moope,  v.  i.  [Dutch  moppen  =  to  pout; 
hence  the  same  word  as  mop  (2).]  To  be  stupid, 
dull,  or  dispirited ;  to  be  spiritless  or  gloomy ;  to  be 
without  life  or  animation. 

“It  directs  him  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister, 
alone,  there  to  mope  and  moan  away  his  life.” — Horne: 
Works,  vol.  v.,  dis.  23. 

mope.s.  [Mope,  v.]  A  stupid,  spiritless  person ; 
a  drone. 

“  They  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their  inferiours, 
till  they  have  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling,  ex 
stulto  insanum:  a  mope,  ora  noddy.” — Burton:  Anat.  Mel¬ 
ancholy,  p.  149. 

mope-eyed,  *mop-eyed,  a.  Blind  of  one  eye; 

purblind,  short-sighted. 

“What  a  mope-eyed  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  know  her.” 

Beaum.  d~  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  3. 
moped,  a.  [Mope,  v.]  Stupid,  dull,  mopish. 

“  He  is  bewitched,  or  moped,  or  his  brains  melted.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  6. 

mope’-fiil,  a.  [English  mope;  -ful(l).]  Stupid, 
mopish. 

m5p  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Mope,  v.] 
mop-ing-l^,  adv.  [English  moping;  -ly.]  In  a 
moping  manner. 

“She  sits  drearily  stitching,  absently  reading,  mop- 
ingly  thinking.” — Rhoda  Broughton:  Second  Thoughts,  ch. 
viii. 

mop-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  mop(e) ;  -ish.]  Moping,  dull, 
spiritless,  stupid. 

mop’-ish-ljf,  adv.  [English  mopish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mopish  manner ;  mopingly. 

“  Here  one  mopishly  stupid,  and  so  fixed  to  his  posture, 
as  if  he  were  a  breathing  statue.” — Bp.  Hall:  Spiritudle 
Bedleem,  sol.  29. 

mop -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mopish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  mopish. 

Mop-l^hs,  s.  pi.  [Native  name  given  to  the  sect 
or  tribe  in  Malabar.]  (See  extract.) 

“The  Moplah  fanatics,  mentioned  in  the  Indian  tele¬ 
gram  published  in  the  Times  of  to-day,  are  Mussulmans  of 
Arab  origin,  and  have  proved  themselves  troublesome 
fanatics  for  centuries.  They  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  have  on  several  occasions  proved  them¬ 
selves  inimical  to  the  English.  The  rising  has  probably 
occured  at  Paniany,  where  the  high  priest  of  the  Moplahs, 
still  resides.  He  claims  descent  from  Ali  and  Fatima. 
The  Moplahs  are  consequently  a  sect  of  Shiahs.” — London 
Times. 

mop -pet,  s.  [Eng.  mop  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 

1.  A  rag-doll  or  puppet  made  of  rags. 

2.  A  fond  term  for  a  girl. 

“A  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  scepter  in  t’other? 

A  very  pretty  moppet!” 

Dry  den:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

3.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog. 

4.  Agrimace. 

mop  -se-a,  s.  [Lat.  Mopsus,  the  name  of  a  shep¬ 
herd  mentioned  in  the  fifth  eclogue  of  Virgil.] 

ZoOl.:  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  family 
Gorgonidse.  The  sclerobasis  consists  of  alternate 
calcareous  and  horny  segments,  from  the  latter  of 
which  the  branching  takes  place.  Fossil  in  the 
Eocene. 

mop  -sey,  s.  [Eng.  mop  (1),  s. ;  -sey.] 

1.  The  same  as  Moppet  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  untidy  woman. 

mop'-si-cal,  a.  [Prob.  from  mope.]  Purblind, 
mope-eyed,  stupid. 

mo  -pus  (1),  s.  [Mope,  s.]  A  mope,  a  drone,  a 
dreamer. 

“  I’m  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants.”  Swift:  Miscellanies. 
m5  -pus  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Money. 
(Slang.)  Used  in  the  plural  form  mopusses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  $,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a„  qu  =  kw' 


morate 


moquette 

tno-quette'  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  fine  tapestry  or  Brussels  carpet. 

2.  A  species  of  Wilton  carpet. 

-mor,  -more,  suff.  [Gael.]  A  Celtic  adjective 
signifying  great,  occurring  often  as  a  compound  in 
the  names  of  persons  and  places;  as,  Strathmore= 
great  Strath. 

mor  -a  (1),  s.  [Lat.=delay.] 

Scots  Law :  A  general  term  applicable  to  all  undue 
delays  in  the  prosecution  or  completion  of  an  in¬ 
choate  bargain  diligence,  or  the  like;  the  legal 
effect  of  which  may  be  to  liberate  the  contracting 
parties,  or  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  diligence. 
^i.n  this  country,  England,  and  Ireland  the  corre¬ 
sponding  word  is  Lache  (q.  v.). 

mor  -3,  (2),  s.  [Ital.]  A  game,  played  in  Italy, 
between  two  persons,  one  of  whom  raises  the  right 
hand,  and  suddenly  throws  it  down  with  all  or 
some  of  the  fingers  extended,  the  object  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent  being  to  guess  the  number  of  these  extended 
fingers. 

mor -5,  (3),  s.  [Native  name  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  C®salpiniese,  tribe  Dimorphan* 
drese.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  the  petals  five  or 
six,  the  legumes  hard  and  woody,  with  a  single 
large  seed.  Mora  excelsa,  the  only  known  species, 
is  a  majestic  tree,  from  130  to  150  feet  high.  It 
grows  in  dense  forests  in  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  The 
wood  is  equal  to  the  finest  oak,  and  is  used  for 
shipbuilding. 

mo-ra'-§e-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  mor  (us) = a  mulberry; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  Morads.  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Urticales.  It  consists  of  milky  trees  or 
shrubs,  sometimes  climbing.  Leaves  often  with 
large  stipules  rolled  up :  deciduous  flowers  incon¬ 
spicuous,  unisexual,  in  heads,  spikes,  or  catkins ; 
male  flowers  with  calyx  three  to  four-parted,  im¬ 
bricated  ;  stamens  three  or  four,  females  with  three, 
four,  or  five  sepals,  sometimes  in  two  rows.  Ovary 
one-celled,  with  one  ovule ;  seed  with  a  brittle  integ¬ 
ument.  It  contains  the  Mulberries,  the  Figs,  &c. 
Found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
yield  caoutchouc.  Known  genera  eight,  species 
184.  ( Lindley .) 

mor'-ad,  s.  [Lat.  mor(us) ;  Eng.  suff. -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Horace®. 

mo-rse -a,  s.  [Named  after  R.  Moore,  a  botanist 
of  Shrewsbury.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Iridaceee.  They  constitute 
fine  bulbous-rooted  plants,  with  yellow,  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  or  lilac  flowers. 

mo-raine'.s.  [Swiss  moraine;  Low  Lat.  morena; 
Ital.  mora= a  thicket,  a  bush,  a  heap  of  stones.] 

Phys.  Geog.  <Sk  Geol.:  The  debris  of  rocks  brought 
into  valleys  by  glaciers.  There  is  always  one  line 
of  blocks  on  each  edge  of  the  icy  stream,  and  often 
several  in  the  middle,  where  they  are  arranged  in 
long  ridges  or  mounds  sometimes  many  yards  high. 
The  former  are  called  lateral,  and  the  latter,  which 
are  considered  by  Agassiz  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confluence  of  tributary  glaciers,  medial  moraines. 
A  large  portion  of  these  rocky  fragments  at  length 
reaches  the  end  of  the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting 
ice  leaves  it  as  a  huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a 
terminal  moraine. 

mor'-al,  *mor-ale,  *mor-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  moral , 
from  Lat.  moraZis=:  relating  to  conduct,  from  mos 
(genit.  moris)  —  a  manner,  a  custom,  Span,  moral ; 
Ital.  morale.'} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  morality  or  morals ; 
relating  to  right,  and  wrong  as  determined  by  duty ; 
as,  moral  law,  moral  courage. 

2.  Acting  in  accordance  with  or  governed  and 
guided  by  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong ;  virtuous. 

“A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those 
actions  that  have  a  moral  quality.”— Edwards:  On  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.,  §  5. 

3.  Done  or  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  right  and  wrong. 

“The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk ,  699. 

4.  Sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes ;  such  as  is 
admitted  as  sufficient  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

5.  Containing  a  moral ;  symbolical,  allegorical. 

“A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show.”  _ 

Shakesp.  s  Timon  of  Athens ,  1.  1. 

6.  Hidden ;  symbolical. 

"I  have  no  moral  meaning:  I  meant  plain  holy-thistle. ” 
— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

7.  Moralizing.  ,  .  „  .  _ 

8.  Not  practical,  but  by  exercise  of  influence  or 
persuasion. 

“Italy  will  on  all  occasions  afford  moral  support  to 
England  in  her  Egyptian  policy.” — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 
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9.  Acting  on  the  mind  or  feelings. 

‘‘To  remain  would  have  been  to  lose  all  the  moral  effect 
Of  victory.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Morality ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  duties 
of  life. 

2 .  (PL):  Conduct,  behavior;  mode  of  life  as  re¬ 
gards  right  and  wrong ;  as,  a  man  of  very  loose 
morals. 

3.  {PL):  Moral  philosophy ;  ethics. 

4.  The  practical  lesson  inculcated  or  intended  to 
be  taught  by  anything ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in 
a  fiction ;  a  truth  proposed. 

"  The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being 
the  groundwork  of  his  instruction.” — Dry  den:  Dufres- 
noy. 

5.  A  moralist. 

6.  Intent,  meaning. 

,  “  Benedictus !  why  benedictus  ?  you  have  some  moral 
in  this  benedictus.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
iii.  4. 

7.  A  morality.  [Morality,  4.] 

8.  A  moral  certainty.  {Slang.) 

9.  An  exact  counterpart  or  likeness. 

“I  have  seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behavior  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  England.” — Swift:  Gulliver’ s  Travels,  ch.  v. 

moral-evidence,  s.  Evidence  sufficient  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  mind,  although  not  susceptible  of  rigid 
and  incontrovertible  demonstration. 

“  There  was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  country.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

moral-insanity,  s. 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  perversion  of  the  natural  feel¬ 
ings,  affections,  temper,  habits,  and  moral  disposi¬ 
tions,  at  first  without  any  considerable  disorder  of 
the  intellect.  _  It  may  take  various  forms,  as  An- 
drophonomania,  Pyromania,  Kleptomania,  Eroto¬ 
mania,  Nymphomania,  or  Theomania  (q.  v.).  It  is 
often  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  moral  insanity  and  ordinary  criminal  im¬ 
pulse  or  wickedness. 

moral-law,  s.  The  divinely  prescribed  law  re¬ 
garding  man’s  moral  conduct ;  spec.,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  other  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  as  distinguished  from  its  ceremonial  and 
judicial  enactments. 

moral-philosophy,  s.  The  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  and  their  application 
to  human  conduct,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered 
by  the  light  of  reason.  [Ethics.] 

moral-sense,  moral-faculty,  s.  The  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  good  and  bad  in 
conduct,  and  to  approve  of  the  one  and  disapprove 
of  the  other. 

If  The  term  moral  sense  was  first  used  by  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  his  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue. 

moral-theology,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  “  The  science  of  priests  sitting  in  the 
confessional;  the  science  which  enables  them  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  mortal  sin  from 
venial  sin,  counsels  of  perfection  from  strict  obli¬ 
gations,  and  so  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.”  (Addis  &  Arnold.)  [Penance,  Peni¬ 
tential-books.]  The  literature  of  moral  theology 
took  its  rise  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
science  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  definite 
form  in  the  Theologia  Moralis  and  the  Homo  Apos- 
tolicusoi  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for  nearly  all  the 
works  on  the  subject  since  then  follow  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  that  Doctor  of  the  Roman  Church.  [For 
the  different  schools  of  Moral  Theology  see  Laxist, 
Probabilism,  Probabiliorism,  Rigorism,  Tutor- 
ism.] 

mor'-al,  i-  [Moral,  a.]  To  moralize. 

“I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  il.  7. 

mo-rale',  s.  [French  moral.}  State  of  the  mind 
as  regards  courage,  zeal,  confidence,  and  such  like: 
especially  of  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  some  dan¬ 
gerous  enterprise  or  pursuit,  as  soldiers  in  war. 

*mor’-aLer,  s.  [English  moral;  -e>\]  One  who 
moralizes. 

“Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.” — Shakesp.:  Othello, 
ii.  3. 

mor'-Stl-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  moral;  -ism.}  A  moral 
maxim,  saying,  lesson,  or  advice;  inculcation  of 
morality. 

mor  -al-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  moraliste.] 

1.  One  who  moralizes ;  one  who  teaches  or  incul¬ 
cates  morality  or  moral  duties  ;  a  writer  on  ethics. 

“  Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said  .  .  . 

See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made.” 

Prior:  Garland. 

2.  One  who  practices  moral  duties;  a  moral  as 
distinguished  from  a  religious  person. 


mo-ral-i-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  morality,  from  Lat.  moral- 
itas,  from  mor  ah's= moral  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mor  alidad; 
Ital.  moralita.} 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  moral  duties  of  life  or  of 
men  in  their  social  character;  morals,  ethics. 

“Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuistry,  natural 
law,  mean  all  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.” — Paley: 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  practice  of  moral  duties ;  course  of  life  as 
regards  moral  duties;  observance  of  right  and 
wrong. 

“That  very  low  standard  of  morality  which  was  gener¬ 
ally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age  and  nation.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  quality  or  character  of  an  action,  principle, 
&c.,  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong; 
the  conformity  of  an  action,  principle,  &c.,  to  the 
true  moral  standard  or  law. 

“  The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom 
of  that  principle.” — South:  Sermons. 

4.  A  kiud  of  dramatic  representation,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  mysteries  or  miracle  plays,  and  in  which 
the  characters  were  abstractions  or  allegorical' 
representations  of  virtues,  vices,  mental  faculties, 
&c.,  such  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or 
the  like.  They  formed  the  transition  between  the 
mysteries  and  the  masques.  [Mystery  (1),  4.] 

mor-al-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  moraliz(e) ;  -at ion.} 
1.  The  act  of  moralizing;  moral  reflections. 

“A  book  of  moralizations  upon  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.” 
— Baker:  Henry  V.  (an.  1422;. 

*2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense ;  a  moral. 

“  It  is  more  commendable,  and  also  commodious,  if  the 
players  haue  red  the  moralization  of  the  chesse.” — Sir  T. 
Elyot:  The  Governour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvi. 

mor  -al-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  moraliser,  from  moral 
=moral  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  moralizar .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose;  to  explain  or 
interpret  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  deduce  a  moral  from, 

“I  pray  thee,  moralize  them.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  furnish  with  morals  or  examples ;  to  provide 
with  moral  lessons. 

“Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  (Introd.) 

3.  To  render  moral ;  to  correct  or  improve  the 
morals  of. 

4.  To  exemplify  or  illustrate  the  moral  of. 

“  That  which  is  said  of  the  elephant,  that  being  guiltie 
of  his  deformitie,  he  cannot  abide  to  looke  on  his  owne 
face  in  the  water  (but  seekes  for  troubled  and  muddy 
channels),  we  see  well  moralized  in  men  of  evill  con¬ 
science.” — Bp.  Hall:  Med.  and  Vowes,  ch.  ii.,  §  4. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  write  or  speak  upon  moral  sub¬ 
jects;  to  make  moral  reflections;  to  philosophize. 

“Here  quaff’d,  encircled  with  the  joyous  strain, 

Oft  moralizing  sage.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  68. 

mor  -al-I-zer,  s.  [Eng.  vioraliz(e) ;  - er .]  One 
who  moralizes ;  a  moralist. 
mor’-Jll-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  moral ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  moral  point  of  view;  according  to  mo¬ 
rality. 

“  Ear  superior  morally  and  intellectually  to  Hume.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  In  character,  in  nature,  in  disposition. 

“The  individual  Celt  was  morally  and  physically  well 
qualified  for  war.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  morality ;  virtuously, 
uprightly ;  as,  to  live  morally. 

4.  To  all  intents  and  purposes ;  virtually,  practi¬ 
cally  ;  as,  This  is  morally  certain. 

mor'-al§,  s.  [Moral,  s.,  B.  2.] 
mo-rass’,  s.  [Dut.  moeras=  a  marsh,  a  fen,  from 
??ioer=mire,  dirt,  moor;  Sw .maras;  Ger.  morast; 
Fr.  marais.}  A  bog,  a  fen,  a  marsh  ;  a  tract  of  wet 
land  insufficiently  drained  ;  a  swamp.  [Moor  (1); 
subst.} 

“  The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers  had  been 
dug  in  the  pestilential  morass  of  Dundalk.” — Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

morass-ore,  s.  Bog  iron-ore. 
fmo-rass'-^,  a.  [Eng.  morass ;  -y.}  Boggy,  fenny, 
marshy ;  like  a  morass  or  marsh. 

“  The  sides  and  top  are  covered  with  morass y  earth.” — 

Pennant. 

mor’-at,  s.  [Lat.  morus=&  mulberry.]  A  drink 
composed  of  honey  flavored  with  mulberry-juice. 

“  With  morat  and  spiced  ale.” 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  7. 
*mor-ate,  a.  [Lat.  uioratus ,  from  mos  (genit, 
moris) =manner,  habit.]  Mannered,  disposed,  con¬ 
stituted. 

“To  see  a  man  well  morate  so  seldome  applauded.”— 
Gaule  ■  Mag-astro-mancer,  p.  138. 


b<5il  boy*  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  l 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d§L 
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*mo-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  moratio,  from  moratus , 
pa.  par.  of  moror— to  delay.]  The  act  of  delaying, 
staying,  or  lingering  ;  delay. 

“For  therein  [the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  in  the 
apogeum]  his  moration  is  slower.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

mor-gi-tbr  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.  neat.  sing,  of  morator- 
ms=causing  delay ;  moror = to  delay.]  Legal  title 
to  delay  making  a  payment  -which  has  become  due. 

“  The  merchants  of  Belgrade,  taking  advantage  of  the 
warlike  rumors,  have  asked  for  a  moratorium.” — London 
Times. 

Mo-ra  -vI-3.il,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  4s  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  Moravia. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  church  of  the  Moravians. 

“Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Mis¬ 
sions.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  native  of  Moravia. 

2,  Ecclesiol.  d£  Church  Hist,  {pi.) :  A  religious  sect, 
called  at  first  Bohemians,  and  constituting  a  branch 
of  the  Hussites,  who,  when  the  Calixtines  came  to 
terms  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1433,  refused  to 
subscribe  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves  into  a  distinct  body.  Their  tenets 
were  evangelical.  In  1522  they  made  advances  to 
Luther,  who  partially  recognized  them,  but  they 
ultimately  adopted  Calvinistic  views  as  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Their  discipline  was  very  strict. 
They  supervised  the  conduct  of  their  members  in 
their  private  or  secular  affairs,  as  well  as  in  their 
ecclesiastical  relations.  They  refused  to  bear  arms. 
Driven  by  persecution,  they  scattered  abroad,  and 
for  a  time  their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulnek  in 
Moravia,  whence  they  were  called  Moravian  Breth¬ 
ren,  or  Moravians.  On  May  26, 1700,  was  born  Nico¬ 
laus  Ludwig,  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  son  of  the 
chamberlain  and  state  minister  of  Augustus  II., 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland.  From 
early  life  the  son  was  devoted  to  religion,  his  piety 
being  of  the  mystic  type.  Having  met  with  a  Mora¬ 
vian  refugee,  who  told  him  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  his  sect  was.  exposed  in  Austria,  Count  Zin¬ 
zendorf  offered  him  and  his  co-religionists  an 
asylum  on  his  estate.  The  man,  whose  name  was 
David,  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1722  settled  with 
three  other  men,  at  a  place  called  by  Zinzendorf 
Herrnhut=(the  Lord’s  guard).  Under  his  foster¬ 
ing  care,  the  sect  greatly  increased  in  strength, 
and  were  often  called,  from  their  place  of  settle¬ 
ment,  Hermhutters.  Till  his  death,  on  May  9, 1760, 
he  traveled,  largely  spreading  their  views.  Small 
Moravian  churches  arose  on  the  Continent,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America.  Though  they 
have  never  been  numerous,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
they  acquired  great  reputation  from  having  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  membership  engaged  in  foreign 
missions  than  any  Christian  denomination  since 
apostolic  times.  Cowper,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others 
wrote  of  them  with  high  admiration.  Called  also 
the  United  Brethren. 

Mo-ra  '-vI-3.n-i§m,  s.  [English  Moravian ;  -ism.'] 
The  tenets  or  practice  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

mor'-bld,  a.  [Fr.  morbide,  from  Lat.  morbidus— 
sickly,  from  mor6tts=disease  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  morbido.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Diseased ;  not  healthy,  not  sound ;  sickly,  un¬ 
healthy. 

“  Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  79. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disease;  as,  morbid 
anatomy. 

*11.  Painting:  A  term  used  of  corpulence  very 
strongly  expressed.  {Bailey.) 

mor-bid-ezz-3,  (zz  as  ts),  s.  [Ital.] 

Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  the  coloring  of  the 
flesh,  to  express  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  softness 
seen  in  nature. 

mor-bid’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  morbid;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  morbid;  disease,  unhealthi¬ 
ness. 

mor'-bid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  morbid;  -  ?y.]  In  a  mor¬ 
bid  manner ;  in  a  way  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
physical  or  mental  disease. 

“  As  morbidly  jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and  as 
fond  of  haranguing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

mor’-bld-ness,  subst.  [En g.  morbid; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  morbid  ;  morbidity. 

mor-bif  -1C,  *mor-bIf-i-cal,  a.  [Fr.  morbifique, 
from  Lat.  mor  disease,  and  facio= to  make,  to 
cause.]  Causing  disease ;  producing  a  diseased  or 
sickly  state. 

“The  vessels  whereby  the  morbifical  matter  is  derived 
unto  this  membrane.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii. 


mor-oil  -li-form,  mor-bil'-i-form,  adj.  [Mod. 
Latin  morbilli= measles,  and  Latin  forma=iorm, 
shape.] 

Pathology:  Resembling  measles;  an  epithet  de¬ 
scriptive  of  (1)  the.  mulberry-typhus  rash  [Typhus]  ; 
(2)  a  similar  eruption  in  smallpox.  {Tanner:  Pract. 
of  Med.,  i.  247,  ji.  662.) 

mor-bil-lous,  adj.  [Fr.  morbilleux ,  from  Low 
Lat.  morbilli=the  measles;  dimin.  from  Lat.  rnor- 
6ws=disease.]  Pertaining  to  the  measles;  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  the  measles; 
measly. 

mor’-bose,  a.  [Lat.  morbosus,  from  morbus= 
disease.]  Proceeding  from  disease ;  morbid,  dis¬ 
eased,  unhealthy. 

“  Malphighi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preter¬ 
natural  and  morbose  tumors  and  excrescences  of  plants.” 
— Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

mor-bos’-I-ty,  s.  [Morbose.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  morbose  or  diseased. 

“  Some  sight  was  designed,  if  we  except  the  casual 
impediments  or  morbosities  in  individuals.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

mor’-bus,  s.  [Lat.]  Disease;  as,  Morbus  brightii, 
Bright’s  disease ;  Morbus  cceruleus,  the  same  as 
Cyanosis  ;  Cholera  morbus,  the  cholera  (q.  v.). 

mor'-§eau  (eau  as  5),  s.  [Fr.]  A  small  piece,  a 
morsel,  a  bit ;  specif.,  in  music,  applied  to  a  short 
piece  or  composition  of  an  unpretending  character. 
mor-5hel’-la,  s.  [From  Ger.  morchel=the  morel.] 
Bot. :  Morel ;  a  genus  of  ascomycetous  Fungi, 
sub-order  Elvellacei.  They  have  a  pileiform  recep¬ 
tacle,  with  a  ribbed  and  lacunose  hymenium  on  the 
upper  side,  bearing  asci.  Morchella  esculenta  is 
the  Morel  (q.  v.) .  M.  semilibera,  found  in  Cashmere 
and  elsewhere,  is  eaten  in  India. 

mor-da  -91-3,,  s.  [Lat.  mordax  (genit .mordacis) 
=biting;  mordeo= to  bite.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  cyclostomatous  fishes,  family 
Petromyzontidte  (q.  v.).  Dorsal  fins  two,  the  pos¬ 
terior  _  continuous  with  the  caudal.  Maxillary 
dentition  in  two  triangular  groups,  each  with  three 
conical  acute  cusps :  two  pairs  of  serrated  lingual 
teeth.  One  species  known,  Mordacia  mordax,  from 
the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Tasmania.  It  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  gular  sac,  the  physiological  func¬ 
tion  of  which  is  unknown.  {Gunther.) 

mor-da'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  mordax  (genit.  morda¬ 
cis)—  biting;  mordeo= to  bite.] 

1.  Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

“Not  only  sensibly  hot,  but  mordacious  and  burning.” 
— Evelyn:  Terra,  p.  30. 

2.  Sarcastic. 

mor-da'-cious-ljr ,  adv.  [Eng.  mordacious ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  biting  or  burning  manner;  acridly,  bit- 
ingly. 

2.  Sarcastically. 

mor-da,9  -!-ty,  s.  [Fr.  mordacity ;  from  Latin 
mordacitatem ;  accus.  of  mordacitas,  from  mordax 
(genit.  mordacis)  =  biting.]  The  quality  of  being 
sharp,  biting,  or  acrid ;  acridity. 

“The  young  seedling  leaves  and  roots,  raised  on  the 
monthly  hot-bed,  almost  the  whole  year  round,  affording 
a  very  grateful  mordacity." — Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

mor  -d^nt,  *mor-daunt,  *mour-dant,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  mordeo— to  bite.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Biting,  gnawing. 

2.  Sarcastic,  biting,  sharp. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  fixing  colors. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

“  The  mourdant  wrought  in  noble  gise.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  {pi.) :  A  term  applied  in  dyeing  to  cer¬ 
tain  metallic  oxides  and  salts  used  for  fixing  colors 
on  fabrics  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  for  which  they 
have  little  or  no  affinity.  Mordants  are  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to,  or  printed  on  the  fabric  before  the  color  is 
added,  but  they  are  sometimes  combined  with  it, 
in  which  case  the  color  is  termed  a  lake.  Salts  of 
tin  and  alumina  are  commonly  employed  for  bright, 
and  oxide  of  iron  for  dark  colors. 

2.  Gilding :  A  sticky  substance  to  cause  gold-leaf 
to  adhere  to  an  object. 

mor  -da,nt,  v.  t.  [Mordant,  a.]  To  fix  the  color 
in  by  means  of  a  mordant ;  to  supply  or  imbue  with 
a  mordant. 

mor-dunt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mordant;  -ly.)  In  a 
mordant  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 
*mor-daunt,  s.  [Mordant.] 
mor-del  -la,  s.  [Lat.  mordeo=  to  bite.  {Agassiz.)] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mordel- 
lidse.  Antennee  of  the  same  thickness  throughout, 
slightly  serrated  in  the  males.  The  extremity  ends 
in  an  ovipositor.  The  species  are  very  active,  fly¬ 
ing  with  great  velocity. 


mor-del-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mordell(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  tribe  Heterom- 
era.  The  species  are  generally  small,  gibbous,  or 
humped,  their  longitudinal  section  exhibiting  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  In  some  the  elytra  are  attenu¬ 
ated  and  abbreviated. 

mor  -den-Ite,  s.  [From  Morden,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  the  Zeolite  group,  occurring 
in  more  or  less  hemispherical  groups  of  diverging 
fibers.  Hardness,  5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'08;  luster, 
silky ;  color,  white,  sometimes  pinkish.  Composi¬ 
tion:  Silica,  66'92 ;  alumina,  12*66 ;  lime,  4-59;  soda, 
2*54;  water,  13‘29=100. 
mor-den’-te,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  beat,  a  turn,  a  passing  shake. 

*mor  -dI-can-9y,  s.  [Eng.  mordican{t) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  of  being  mordicant ;  a  biting  quality  or 
nature. 

*mor'-dI-C3,nt,  a.  [Lat.  mordicans;  pr.  par.  of 
mordico=  to  bite,  to  sting;  mordeo=  to  bite;  Fr. 
mordicant .]  Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

tmor-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  mordicatio,  from  mor 
dicaius,  pa.  par.  of.  mordico= to  bite.]  The  act  of 
corroding ;  corrosion. 

“  Without  any  mordication  or  acrimony.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  692. 

*mor  -dl-ca-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  mordicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mordico= to  bite.]  Biting,  sharp. 

-more,  suff.  [-Mor.] 

more,  *mo,  *moe,  *moo,  *moore,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 
[A.  S.  ?/i.d=more,  mdra= greater,  larger;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  mehr— more;  Goth,  mais;  Lat.  magis=moTe; 
Gr.  megas  —  great ;  Icel.  meiri  —  greater  ;  Goth, 
memo..] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Greater  in  quantity,  extent,  degree,  &c. ;  in 
greater  quantity ;  in  greater  degree.  (Used  with 
singular  nouns.) 

“  And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter 
in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence  also.”-~Acts 
xxvii.  12. 


2.  Greater  in  number ;  in  greater  numbers.  (Used 
with  plural  nouns.) 

3.  Additional;  in  addition  to  a  former  number 
or  quantity. 

“  Two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more.” — Shakesp.:  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  or  to  a  greater  degree,  extent,  or  quantity. 

“None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.” — Shakesp.:  Tem¬ 
pest,  i.  1. 

IT  More  is  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
form  the  comparative  degree,  and  is  equivalent  in 
force  and  meaning  to  the  comparative  suffix  -er. 
More  is  generally  used  with  all  adjectives  and 
adverbs  of  more  than  two  syllables,  but  it  is  also, 
sometimes  used  with  those  of  one  or  two  syllables. 
Double  comparatives,  such  as  more  mightier ,  more 
braver,  &c.,  occur  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century, 

2.  In  addition,  further,  besides,  again.  (Qualified 
by  such  words  as  any,  no,  once,  twice,  never,  &c.) 

“And,  to  the  desert  led, 

Was  to  be  seen  no  more.” 

Cov'per:  Olney  Hymns ,  xx. 

IT  (1)  To  be  no  more :  To  bo  dead. 

“  Cassius  is  no  more.19 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

(2)  More  and  more:  With  continued  increase. 

C.  As  substantive: 


17. 


1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  number,  or  degree^ 
“  [They]  gathered  some  more,  some  less.” — Exodus  xvi, 


2.  Something  further  or  in  addition;  an  ad. 
ditional  quantity. 

*3.  Persons  of  rank,  position,  or  importance;  the 
great. 

“The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

*more  (1),  v.  t.  [More,  a.)  To  make  more  or 
greater. 


*more  (2),  v.  t.  [More  (2),  s.]  To  root  up. 
more  (1),  s.  [Moor  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  moor. 

2.  A  hill. 


more  (2),  s.  [O.  Dut.]  A  root, 
mo-reen',  s.  [Mohair,  Moire.] 

Fabric:  A  stout  woolen  stuff,  used  for  cm  tains, 
&c.  w 

mor -el  (1),  s.  [Morrelo.] 

mo-reT  (2),  mo-relle',  subst.  [Fr.  mo?-eZ=night- 
shade.] 

Botany : 

1*  {°f  the  form,  morel) :  Morchella  esculenta,  an. 
edible  fungus.  It  has  a  pale-brown  pileus,  deeply 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  .rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’=kwl 
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pitted  ali  over  with  raised  anastomosing  lines 
between  the  depressions.  It  grows  in  orchards, 
woods,  and  forests,  especially,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  (jerni an  belief,  where  fires  have  taken  place.  It 
has  an  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  It  is  used  when 
fresh  stewed  or  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  or  when  dry 
as  an  ingredient  in  some  sauces. 

2.  (Of  the  two  forms) :  Solatium  nigrum,.  Called 
■also  Petty  Morel,  the  Great  Morel  being  Atropa 
belladonna. 

more -land,  s.  [Moorland.] 
mo-re -II-9,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Pythonid®. 
Morelia  argus  and  M.  variegata  are  the  Diamond 
•and  Carpet  snakes  of  Australia,  perhaps  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species, 
mo-relle',  s.  [Morel  (2).] 
mo-rel'-lo,  mor'-el,  s.  [Ital.=dark-colored.] 
A  kind  of  cherry,  with  a  dark  red  or  black  skin : 
the  flesh  is  a  deep  purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  and 
acid. 

mor-en  -do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Dying  away.  A  direction  that  the  sounds 
of  voices  or  instruments  are  to  be  gradually  soft¬ 
ened,  and  the  pace  slackened. 

*mSre’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  more,  a.;  -ness.]  Great¬ 
ness. 

mo-re  no-§Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Senor  Moreno; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  greenish-white  to  apple-green  mineral, 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence,  but  sometimes  fibrous 
•or  in  acicular  crystals.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2‘004 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  soluble,  with  a 
metallic,  astringent  taste.  Composition  :  Sulphuric 
acid,  28'5 ;  oxide  of  nickel,  26’7 ;  water,  44'8=100, 
"which  corresponds  to  the  formula  NiOSOa+THO. 
Is  found  in  association  with  nickel  ores,  or  which 
it  is  an  alteration  product. 

more-6  -ver,  adv.  [Eng.  more,  a.,  and  over.] 
Besides,  in  addition,  furthermore,  over  and  above, 
also,  likewise. 

more -pork,  s.  [See  def.]  A  popular  name  for 
Podargus  strigoides. 

*mo-resk%  a.  [Moresque.] 
moref  -net-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Moresnet,  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  first  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  various  shades  or  green, 
found  associated  with  calamine.  Characters  of 
the  purest  variety ;  hardness,  2‘5 ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal ;  streak,  white.  Composition  :  Silica,  30‘31 ; 
alumina,  13-68;  protoxide  of  iron,  0‘27 ;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  T14 ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  43‘41 ;  water,  1P37 
=100-18. 

mo-resque'  (que  as  k),  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital. 
moresco,  from  moro ;  Lat.  maurus= a  moor.]  [Moor 
(2) ,  s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  In  the  manner  or  style  of  the  Moors  ; 
Moorish. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  style  of  ornamentation  for  flat 
surfaces.  Though  named  after  the  Moors  it  really 
was  the  invention  of  Byzantine  Greeks. 


*moresque-dance,  s.  A  morris-dance  (q.  v.). 

*mor-foun-der,  *mor-foun-dre,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.] 
To  affect  with  a  cold. 

Morgagni  (as  Mor-gan'-yl),  s.  [Named  from 
Giovanni  Battista  Morgagni  (1682-1771),  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Padua.]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

Morgagni’ s-lmmor,  s. 

Anat. :  The  outermost  layers  of  the  anterior  face 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

mor-g9.n-at’-ic,  a.  [Low  Latin  morganatica, 
from  Ger.  morgen = morning,  an  abbreviation  from 
M.  H.  German  morgengabe = morning-gift,  the  gift 
which,  according  to  the  old  usage,  a  husband  used 
to  make  to  his  wife  on  the  morning  after  the  mar¬ 
riage-night.]  A  term  used  with  reference  to  a  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliance  between  a  man  of  royal  blood  (or 
in  Germany  of  high  nobility)  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank.  Such  marriages  are  also  called  Left- 
handed  Marriages,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  the  left  hand  is  given  instead  ot  the 
right.  The  children  of  such  a  marriage  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  do  not  inherit  the  rank  or  possessions  of 
their  father. 

mor-gan-at  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  morganatic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Morganatic  (q.  v.). 


mor-gan-at'-Ic-al-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  morganatical ; 
■ly.]  In  the  manner  of  a  morganatic  marriage. 

mor'-gay,  s.  [Wei.  morgi—a.  dog-fish;  from  mdr 
=the  sea,  and  ci=a  dog.l  . 

Ichthy.:  According  to  Yarrell,  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  small  spotted  shark  or  dog-fish,  Scyl- 
lium  canicula  (Guv.) ;  Couch  considers  it  the  same 
as  Squalus  canicula  (Linn.),  Catulus  major  (Wil¬ 
loughby  &  Ray.),  S.  catulus  (Flem.),  S.  stellams 


(Yarrell),  and  calls  it  the  Nurse-hound,  Bounce,  or 
Cat-fish.  It  is  four  or  five  feet  long,  the  head 
depressed,  blunt,  and  rounded ;  the  body  lengthened 
behind,  with  the  tail  in  the  same  straight  line ; 
color  dusky  red  with  numerous  dark  spots,  the 
lower  parts  white.  It  seeks  its  prey,  consisting 
chiefly  of  crustaceans,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
on  rough  and  rocky  ground.  (Couch:  British 
Fishes ,  i.  11,  &c.) 

mor  -glay,  s.  [Celt.  mor=great,  and  Eng.  glaive 
(q.  v.).]  A  two-handed  sword;  a  claymore  (q.  v.). 

morgue,  s.  [Fr.]  A  place  where  the  bodies  of 
persons  found  dead  are  exposed,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  recognized  and  claimed  by  their  friends ;  a 
dead-house. 

mor  -1-9,  s.  [Gr.  moros— foolish.] 

Med.:  Foolishness,  fatuity. 

mor  -l-bund,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  moribundus,  from 
morior—  to  die.] 

A.  As  adj. :  In  a  dying  state ;  doomed  to  a  very 
speedy  death  or  dissolution. 

fB.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  apparently  doomed  to 
a  very  speedy  death ;  one  in  a  dying  condition. 

mor'-Ic,  a..  [Lat.,  &c.,mor(us)  (q.  v.)  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.  j  Containing  or  derived  from  Morus  tinctoria. 
moric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CiyH^Og'HaO.  An  acid  found  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  old  fustic,  Morus  tinctoria.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  mostly  grouped  in  tufts, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether,  the  solutions  having  a  deep  yellow 
color.  The  barium  salt,  SCisHisBaOg-CisHuOg-HoO, 
is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  produced  by  boiling 
moric  acid  with  recently  precipitated  baric  carbon¬ 
ate.  _  Morate  of  calcium  exists  ready-formed  in 
fustic.  It  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
in  yellowish  crystals,  which  lose  their  water  atl00°. 

*mo-rig  -er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  morigeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  morigeror— to  comply;  mos  (genit.  moris)= the 
temper,  disposition,  and  aero= to  manage;  Ital. 
morigerare ;  Sp.  morigerar.]  Compliant,  obedient. 

*mo  rig-er-a'-tion,  a.  [Morigerate.]  Com¬ 
pliance,  obedience. 

*mo-rIg-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  morigerus,  from  mos 
(genit.  moris)  —  temper,  manners,  and  gero=  to  man¬ 
age.]  Obedient,  obsequious. 
mor'-Il,  s.  [Morel  (2).] 

mo-ril’-li-form,  a.  [Fr.  morille= a  mushroom, 
and  Lat./orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  moril ;  resembling  a  moril. 

Mor'-in,  s.  [General  Arthur  Jules,  Director  of 
the  Conservatoire  Imperial  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of 
Paris.]  (See  compound  and  etym.) 

Morin’s  apparatus,  Morin’s  machine,  s. 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  or  a  machine  to  demonstrate 
experimentally  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  A  de¬ 
scending  weight  causes  a  cylinder  to  revolve  around 
its  axis  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
descending  weight,  A  pencil  attached  to  the 
cylinder  records  the  result,  showing  that  a  falling 
body  descends  with  velocity  proportioned  to  the 
squares  of  the  time. 

mo  rln -da,  s.  [Altered  from  Lat.  Morus  indica 
=Indian  mulberry,  because  of  its  country  and  the 
shape  of  its  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacero,  family  Guettardi- 
dae.  The  bark  of  Morinda  royoc  is  a  febrifuge. 
M.  citrifolia  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian  mul¬ 
berry  ;  it  is  wild  or  cultivated  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  typical  variety,  supposed  to  be  wild  in  Malacca, 
furnishes  various  dyes,  from  reddish  yellow  to  dark 
brown  ;  the  variety  M.  elliptica  yields  a  scarlet  dye, 
and  M.  angustifolia  a  good  yellow.  _  M.  tinctoria  is 
also  a  dye  plant,  and  the  green  fruits  are  eaten  by 
the  Hindus  in  their  curries. 

mo-rln  -din,  s ■  [Mod.  Lat.,&c.,moraid(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -in  ( Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C2SH30O15.  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  root  of  Morinda  citrifolia  by  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol.  It  forms  crystals  having  a  fine  yellow 
color  and  satin  luster,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco¬ 
hol  and  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  used  in 
the  Eastlndies  as  a  dyeing  material.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  morindin  is  converted 
into  an  impure  alizarin. 

mo-rln-done.  s.  [Eng..  &c..  morind(in) :  suff. 
-one.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Anderson  to  the  yellow¬ 
ish-red  crystals  formed  when  morindin  is  heated  in 
a  close  vessel.  These  crystals  are  now  proved  to  be 
alizarin. 

mor'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  mor(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -me.] 
Chem.:  Ci2Hi0O6.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
from  the  boiling  aqueous  extract  of  fustic.  It 
forms  yellow  needle-shaped  crystals,  difficultly  solu¬ 
ble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ammonia.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  phlo- 
roglucin. 


mor-I-nel,  s.  [Gr.  morose  stupid,  foolish.]  The 
dotterel,  Charadrius  morinellus,  from  its  supposed 
stupidity. 

mo-rln -g9,  subst.  [From  muringo,  the  Malabar 
name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Moringace® 
(q.  v.).  The  fruits  are  long,  whip-like  beans.  The 
root  of  Monnga  pterygosperma  tastes  like  horse¬ 
radish,  and  has  a  pungent  odor.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  young  seed-vessels  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India  in  their  curries.  The  seeds  are  the  Ben  nuts 
which  furnish  the  Oil  of  Ben  (q.  v.).  The  plant  is 
used  by  the  Hindus  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  rube¬ 
facient.  It  is  used  by  Indian  calico-printers.  The 
bark  yields  a  coarse  fiber  from  which  mats,papeir, 
or  cordage  may  be  prepared.  M.  aptera,  a  native  of 
India,  long  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  also 
yields  ben-oil.  The  unripe  fruits  of  M.  concanensis 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in  their  curries. 

m6-rm-ga-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moring(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Moringads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of  trees  with 
doubly  or  triply  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
which  easily  drop  off.  The  stipules  are  thin,  de¬ 
ciduous  and  curled.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
are  irregular,  in  loose  panicles.  Sepals,  five,  petal- 
oid,  the  petals  five, unequal,  the  uppermost  ascend¬ 
ing.  Stamens,  eight  or  ten,  arising  from  the  top  of 
a  fleshy  disc  inside  the  calyx,  four  sometimes  sterile ; 
ovary  stalked,  superior,  one-celled,  with  three  pari¬ 
etal  placent®,  ultimately  becoming  a  pod-like  cap¬ 
sule  with  many  seeds  ;  sometimes  winged,  buried  in 
the  fungous  substance  of  the  valves.  Found  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Arabia.  One  known  genus  with 
four  species. 

mo-rm -gad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  moring(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.  ] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Moringace®  (q.  v.) . 

mo- rin'-gic,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  moring(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

moringic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C13H28O2.  A  colorless  oily  acid,  homolo¬ 
gous  with  oleic-acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification 
of  the  oil  of  ben.  It  has  a  mawkish  taste,  a  faint 
odor,  and  a  density  of  ’908.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  solidifies  at  0°,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat¬ 
ing  with  sulphuric  acid.  [Moringa.] 

mo-rin-gu-9,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  Latinized 
from  native  naine(?).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Murtenidte  (q. v.) .  Body 
cylindrical  and  scaleless ;  trunk  mucii  longer  than 
tail.  Pectorals  none,  or  small ;  vertical  fins  little 
developed,  limited  to  tail.  Gill-openings  narrow, 
inferior.  Six  species,  from  fresh  water,  brackish 
water,  and  the  coasts  of  India  to  Fiji.  (Giinther.) 

mor-in-tan'-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  mor(us) ;  suff.  -in, 
and  Eng.  tannic.]  Derived  from  Morus  tinctoria. 
[Fustic.] 

morintannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C13H10OB...  One  of  the  constituents  of  old 
fustic,  Morus  tinctoria,  extracted  from  it  by  boil¬ 
ing  water.  It  crystallizes  in  light  yellow  micro¬ 
scopic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  melts  at  200% 
but  undergoes  complete  decomposition  at  270% 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  phenol,  and  pyrocate- 
chin.  Its  ethereal  solution  is  greenish  by  reflected, 
and  brown  by  transmitted,  light. 

mor'-I-on  (1),  s.  [From  a  supposed  Latin  morion 
(a  misreading  of  mormorion ),  in  Pliny  (H.  N., 
xxxvii.  10,  63). 

Min.:  The  same  as  Smoky- 
quartz  (q.  v.). 

mor'-I-on  (2),  *mor'-I-9n, 

*mur-rion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp. 
morrion ,  from  mo?'ra=the  crown 
of  the  head,  moron— &  hillock; 

Ital.  morione;  Port,  morrido.] 

A  kind  of  helmet  or  steel  head- 

iece,  shaped  like  a  hat,  and 

aving  no  beaver  or  visor.  It 
was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  often  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  crest  or  comb.  Morion. 

“With  musquet,  pike,  and  morion, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  9. 

Mo-rls'-co,  Mo-rlsk %  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  Morisco= 
Moorish,  from  Moro= a  Moor.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  old  name  for  the  Moorish  population  of 
Spain. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

3.  The  Morris-dance  (q.  v.). 


b6n  boy.  pout  jowl-  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?l. 
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4.  A  dancer  of  a  Morris-dance. 

“I  have  seen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

5.  The  style  of  architecture  or  ornamentation 
known  also  as  Moresque  or  Arabesque. 

B.  As  adj.:  Moresque. 

Mor-I-s5'-ni-&n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  founded  by 
the  Rev.  James  Morison. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  follower  of  the  Rev.  James  Mori¬ 
son,  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union  (q.  v.). 

Mor-I-s6’-nI-g,n-I§m,  s.  [English  Morisonian ; 
•ism.] 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.:  The  tenets  of  the  Mori- 
loniansor  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union  (q.  v.). 

*mor’-kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  morfcma=putrid,  morkna=  to  be  putrid;  cf. 
morling,  mortling.]  An  animal  that  has  died  from 
disease  or  accident. 

“Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies  ?’’ 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iii.,  sat.  4. 

mor -ling,  morf-llng,  s.  [Fr.  mort—  dead ;  Eng. 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.'] 

1.  A  sheep  or  other  animal  that  has  died  from 
disease. 

2.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep. 

mor'-maer  (ae  as  a),  s.  [Gael.  mor=gre&t,  and 

maer= a  steward.]  TliesameasMAERMOR  (q.  v.). 

*mor’-mal,  *mar-mole,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  mortmal, 
from  Low  Lat.  maljim  mortam=an  old  or  deadly 
sore.] 

A.  Ms  subst. :  A  cancer,  a  gangrene,  a  bad  sore. 

“  On  his  shinne  a  mormal  hadde  he.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  368. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dangerous,  bad,  grievous. 

*mor’-mo,  s.  [Gr.  mor  mo,  mormon = a  bugbear, 

a  monster  used  by  nurses  to  frighten  children.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bugbear. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  Noctuina. 
Mormo  maura  is  a  dark  gray  moth  with  blackish 
bands,  "which  often  flies  into  houses  on  summer 
evenings. 

mor-mol-y-ge,  s.  [Gr.  mormolykeion= a  bug¬ 
bear,  a  hobgoblin.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Carabidae  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  with 
three,  or  perhaps  four,  species.  The  best  known  is 
Mormolyce  phyllodes,  which  has  the  side  borders  of 
the  wing-cases  greatly  expanded  and  abnormally 
prolonged  in  a  curve.  It  probably  preys  on  larvae 
and  pupae  of  insects  infesting  the  boleti  with  which 
damp  bark  is  generally  covered. 

mor -mon  (l),s.  [Mormo.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Alcidee,  sub-family  Alcinse. 
The  bill  is  short  and  very  high,  the  culmen  strongly 
arched,  the  lip  hooked,  the  wings  and  tail  very 
short,  the  former  fitted  for  flight.  Mormon  f rater- 
cula  is  the  Common  Puffin. 

Mor-mOn  (2),  s.  [Named  from  a  mythic  person¬ 
age,  Mormon,  who,  according  to  Joseph  Smith,  led 
a  Jewish  immigration  into  this  country  in  early 
times.] 

Ecclesiology ,  Church  and  Civil  History  (pi.): 
The  popular  name  for  the  members  of  a  religious 
body  calling  themselves  “The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  Latter-day  Saints,”  or  more  briefly,  the 
Batter-day  Saints.  Their  founder  was  Joseph  Smith, 
a  farmer’s  son,  bovn  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  Dec.  25, 1805.  He  asserted  that  on  Sept. 
21,  1823,  as  he  was  praying,  a  supernatural  light 
shone  in  his  room,  and  an  angel  appearing  made 
revelations  to  him,  and  next  day  gave  him  certain 
engraved  plates,  with  an  instrument  called  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (cf.  Exod.  xxviii.  30;  Lev. 
viii.  8) ,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  translated  them ,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  result  in  1830  as  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
On  this,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  declared  that,  having  some  time  before 
written  a  work  of  fiction  which  no  publisher  could 
be  induced  to  print,  his  rejected  “copy”  had  been 
lost  or  stolen ,  and  had  reappeared  as  the  angelic¬ 
ally  revealed  Book  of  Mormon.  To  silence  Spalding, 
both  the  faithful  and  the  unbelievers  clamored  for  a 
sight  of  the  plates.  After  eight  of  the  former  had 
obtained  a  look  at  them,  Smith  asserted  that  he 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  custody  of  an  angel, 
and  they  were  seen  no  more.  On  April  6,  1830,  the 
first  Mormon  church  was  founded  in  the  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Ontario  County  .New  York.  Others 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Persecution  driving 
the  Mormons  from  place  to  place,  in  1839  they  set¬ 
tled  in  Illinois,  commenced  to  build  a  city.  This 
was  called  Nauvoo,  and  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
temple.  On  June  24, 1844,  Smith  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Carthage  jail  on  a  charge  of  treason 
and  sedition ;  and  on  the  27th  he  and  his  brother 
Hyram  were  shot  dead  by  a  mob  which  broke  into 
Tie  jail.  Brigham  Young  was  appointed  to  succeed 


him  as  prophet  and  revelator.  In  1847  he  removed 
with  many  Mormons  to  a  secluded  valley  called 
that  of  the  Salt  Lake,  afterward  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  industry  of  the  Mormons  soon  made  it 
like  a  garden  ;  but  when  it  was  found  to  be  exactly 
on  the  route  to  the  Californian  gold-diggings  it 
ceased  to  be  secluded,  and  it  is  now  peopled  by 
more  Gentiles  than  Mormons.  On  Oct.  17,  1874, 
Brigham  Young  was  convicted  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  polygamy  and  imprisoned:  and  on  Jan. 
26,  1877,  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  was  e^  > 
cuted  for  participation  in  a  cold-blooded  massacre 
of  a  caravan  of  immigrants  twenty  years  before. 
Mor’-m6n-I§m,  s.  [Eng. Mormon;  -ism.] 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  or  practice  of 
the  Mormons  (q.  v.).  They  believe  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  baptism  by  immersion, 
the  Second  Advent,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel ; 
they  deny  original  sin.  They  recognize  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  successors  as  prophets  and  revelat- 
ors ;  they  claim  for  some  of  their  number  miracu¬ 
lous  gifts,  and  considered  polygamy  lawful  prior 
to  an  edict  from  the  head  of  the  church  against  it. 

Mor  -mon-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  Mormon;  -ite.]  A  Mor¬ 
mon  (q.v.). 

mor -mo-peg,  s.  pi.  [Mormops.] 

Zobl. :  A  group  of  Emballonurine  Bats,  family 
Phyllostomidee  (q.v.].  It  was  erected  by  Peters, 
and  is  co-extensive  with  Dobson’s  sub-family  Lobo- 
stominse. 


Mormops. 


mor'-mops,  s.  [Gr.  mormo= a  bugbear,  and  ops 
=the  face,  the  countenance.]  [Mormo.] 

ZoSl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Mormopes 

iq.  v.),  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

t  is  most  grotesque  in 
appearance,  and  was 
never  rivaled  by  the 
most  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor  of  pantomime 
masks.  There  are  two 
species  ;  the  best  known 
is  Mormops  blainvillii 
( Blainville’s  Bat). 

Nothing  is  recorded  as 
to  its  habits,  but  it  is 
probably  nocturnal. 

mor-myr  ’-l-dse,  s.p  l. 

[Modern  Latin  mor- 
myr(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of 
physostomous  fi  s  h  e  s 

characteristic  of  the  fresh-water  fauna  of  tropical 
Africa.  Body  and  tail  scaly,  head  scaleless;  no 
barbels.  No  adipose  fin  or  pseudobranchise ;  gill- 
openings  reduced  to  a  small  slit.  Two  genera,  Mor- 
myrus  and  Gymnarchus. 

mor  -myr-us,  s.  [Gr.  mormyros=a  kind  of  sea- 
fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mormyr- 
idee  (q.v.).  There  are  two  sub-genera,  Mormyrops 
and  Hyperopisus  ;  and  fifty-one  species  are  known, 
of  which  eleven  are  found  in  the  Nile.  Some  attain 
a  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet ;  others  remain 
small.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating. 
M or  my  r  us  oxyrhynchus  was  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ( Juvenal ,  xv.  7),  and  frequently  occurs 
in  emblematic  inscriptions.  On  each  side  the  tail 
in  this  genus  there  is  an  oblong  capsule,  with 
numerous  compartments,  and  containing  a  gelati¬ 
nous  substance.  It  has  no  electric  functions,  but 
evidently  represents  a  transitional  condition  from 
muscular  substance  to  an  electric  organ.  The 
extent  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  varies  greatly ;  in 
some  species  the  snout  is  short  and  obtuse,  in  others 
long  and  decurved,  with  or  without  appendage. 


morn,  *morne  (1),  s.  [A  contract,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  morwen=  morning,  from  A.  S.  morgen.]  The 
first  or  early  part  of  the  day ;  the  morning.  (It  is 
only  used  in  poetry.)  [Morning.] 

“And  blooming  Peace 
Shall  ever  bless  thy  morn.” — Prior. 

*morne  (2),  s.  [Fr.  morne = dull,  because  a  lance 
so  treated  has  a  dull  appearance  as  compared  with 
one  bright  and  sharpened  for  actual  service.]  The 
head  of  a  tilting-lance,  having  its  point  rebated  or 
turned  back,  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  the  oppo¬ 
nent. 


morne,  mor-ine,  a.  [Morne  (2).] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  rampant  when 
depicted  on  coat-armor  with  no  tongue,  teeth,  or 
claws. 

morn'-ing,  *morn-yng,  *mor-wen-ing,  s.  &  a. 

[A  contract,  of  Mid.  Eng.  morwening  =  morning, 
from  A.  S.  morgen= morning :  cogn.  with  Dut.  mor¬ 
gen  ;  Icel.  morginn ,  morgunn;  Dan.  morgen’,  Sw. 
morgon;  Ger .mor gen;  Goth. maurgins.  “ Morning 
means  properly  a  dawning  or  a  becoming  morn ; 
formed  with  the  substantival  (not  participial) 
suffix  -ing  (A.  S.  -ung) ,  from  Mid.  Eng.  morwen; 
A.  S.  morgen.”  (Skeat.)  J 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  first  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  extending  to  twelve 
noon.  Thus  we  speak  of  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  morning 
is  used  for  the  time  extending  from  sunrise  to 
breakfast,  and  among  people  of  fashion  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  for  the  whole  time  up  to  the  hour  of 
dining.  The  dawn  ;  the  morn. 

“The  morning,  we  know,  is  commonly  said  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  Muses.” — South;  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  early  part;  the  first  part;  as,  the  morning 
cf  life. 

2.  A  morning  dram  or  draught.  (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning  or 
the  early  part  of  the  day ;  as,  morning  dew,  morning' 
service,  &c. 

morning-gift,  s.  A  translation  of  the  German. 
mor a  eng  abe= the  gift  given  by  a  husband  to  his  wife- 
on  the  morning  after  the  marriage-day. 

morning-glory,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Ipontea  and  Pharbitis, 
convolvulaceous  genera. 

morning-gown,  s.  A  gown  worn  in  the  morning.. 

“  Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning -gowns,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early.,, 

— Addison. 

morning-land,  s.  The  east,  as  the  point  where 
the  sunrises.  (Cf.  Ger.  morgenland.) 

“  Where  through  the  sands  of  morning-land 
The  camel  bears  his  spice.” 

Macaulay :  Prophecy  ofCapys,  xxxi. 

morning-star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  Venus  when  it  is  visible  in 
the  morning. 

“  The  morning-star  that  guides 
The  starry  flock.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v. 

2.  Old  Arm.:  A  weapon  used  in  ancient  times.  It 
consisted  of  a  ball  with  spikes,  united  by  a  chain  to 
a  staff.  Called  also  Holy-water  Sprinkler. 

IT  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation :  John  Wyc- 
liffe  (A.  D.  1324-1384). 

*morning- stead,  *morning-sted,  s.  Morning. 

(Sylvester :  Maiden’s  Blush,  1,176.) 

morning-tide,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Morning-time;  the  morning;  the  early 
part  of  the  day. 

2.  Fig.:  The  morning;  the  early  or  first  part. 

morn -ite,  mourn -ite  (u  silent),  s.  [Named 
after  Morne  or  Mourne,  co.  Antrim ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Labradorite  (q.  v.). 

*morn’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  morn;  -ly.]  In  the  morn¬ 
ing.  (Sylvester :  Baby  Ion,  327.) 

mor  -5,  s.  [Lat.  morus=  a  mulberry.] 

Med. :  A  small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 

Mo-roc'-C?m,  a.  [Eng.  Morocc(o) ;  -an.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Morocco  or  its  inhabitants. 

mo-roc  -co,  s.  [Named  from  Morocco,  in  North 
Africa,  whither  the  Saracens,  on  their  expulsion 
from  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  art  of  prepar¬ 
ing  leather;  Fr.  maroquin.]  A  fancy  leather  tanned 
with  sumach  and  dyed.  Used  for  bookbinding, 
ladies’  shoes,  upholstering  furniture,  cushions,  &c. 
True  morocco  leather  is  prepared  from  goat-skins, 
but  sheep-skins  are  extensively  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  coast  of  Barbary 
yet  yields  a  large  supply  of  goat-skins  for  the 
manufacturers  of  France  and  England.  For  some 
centuries  the  principal  supply  was  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  which  still  yields  a  large  quantity  of  goat¬ 
skins  and  morocco  leather. 

*mbr-o-log'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [As  if  from  an  Eng. 
morological,  with  suff.  -ly.]  In  the  way  of  mo- 
rology. 

“  Morologically  speaking,  the  production  is  no  richer  or 
sillier.” — Lord  Strangford:  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  164. 

*mo-rol'-o-gy,  s.  [Greek  moroloaia,  from  moros 
^foolish,  and  iogros^speech.]  Foolish  talk;  folly, 
nonsense. 

mo-rone',  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  morus= a  mulberry.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  color  of  the  unripe  mulberry ;  a 
deep  crimson  color. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  deep  crimson  color. 

moron-o'-be-a,  s.  [From  moronobo,  the  native 

name.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Moronobew 
(q.  v.).  Moronobea  coccinea  is  said  by  some  to 
furnish  Hog  gum  (q.  v.). 

mor-on-6-be-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moronob(ea ) ; 
Lat.  fem.pl.  adj,  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Clusiaceee. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  03,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw. 


moronolite 


2767 


morris-pike 


m5-ro-no  -lite,  s.  [Gr.  mdron=themulberry,and 
lithos= a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  the  mineral  species  Jarosite 
(q.  v.J,  occurring  in  concretionary  or  mulberry-like 
forms,  and  containing  somewhat  less  alkali.  Found 
at  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

mor-o-pod  -l-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  moropus; 
Fiat.  tem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont..  A  family  of  Edentata,  found  in  the 
Miocene  of  the  North  American  Pacific  coast. 

mor'-o  pus,  s.  [Gr.  moros=dull,  sluggish,  and 
ports = a  foot.] 

Palceont The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moro- 
podidfe  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  two  species  of  gigan¬ 
tic  Edentata. 

mbr-o-sau’-riis,  s.  [Gr.  moros=dull,  sluggish, 
and  sauros,  saura=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Deinosauria,  sub-order 
Sauropoda.  Found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  North 
America. 

mo-rose’,  a.  [Lat.  morosits=self-willed,  obsti¬ 
nate,  peevish,  from  mos  (genit.  mor  is) — habit,  man¬ 
ner,  self-will,  moroseness;  Fr.  morose;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
moroso.  ] 

1.  Peevish,  sullen,  austere ;  sour  in  temper ;  surly, 
ill-humored. 

“  The  forementioned  cattle  .  .  .  will  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
claim  him  a  morose ,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  peevishness  or  sullenness. 
“His  learning  produced  not  a  morose  self-complacency, 

but  a  lovely  alfability.” — Horne:  Works,  vol.  iv,,  dis.  26. 

*3.  Morbidly  brooding  over  and  indulging  in  evil, 
and  especially  in  impure  thoughts. 

morose-delectation,  s. 

Moral  Theol. :  A  term  used  by  Roman  theologians 
to  denote  pleasure  taken  in  the  remembrance  of 
sins  committed  against  purity. 

mo-rose -ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  morose:  -ly.]  In  a 
morose  manner  ;  sullenly,  gruffly,  peevishly. 

“Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age.” — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

mo-rose'-ness,  s.  [English  morose ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  morose  ;  peevishness,  sul¬ 
lenness. 

“  Many  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  chosen  retirement,  not 
out  of  any  moroseness  of  temper  or  misanthropy.” — 
Horne:  Works;  On  St.  John  the  Baptist,  vol.  vi. 
mo-ro  -sis,  s.  [Gr.moros=foolish.] 

Med. :  Foolishness,  folly,  fatuity,  idiocy. 
*mo-ros'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  morositS,  from  Lat.  moros- 
itas.]  Moroseness,  peevishness,  sullenness. 

“With  silent  morosity  he  hands  her  into  her  victoria.” 
— Rhoda  Broughton:  Second  Thoughts,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

*mor  -o-soph,  s.  [Gr.moros=foolish,  and  sophos 
=wise.  Cf.  Sophomore.]  A  learned  or  philosoph¬ 
ical  fool. 

*mo-r6'-sous,  a.  [Lat.  mo»-osws= morose  (qtv.).] 
Morose,  peevish,  sullen. 

“  Daily  experience  either  of  often  lapses,  or  morosous 
desires.” — Selden:  Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616,),  p.  201. 

*morowe,  *morwe,  s.  [Mokrow.] 
*morowe-tide,  *morwe-tide,  subst.  Morning, 
morrow. 

“Whanne  the  morowetide  was  come,  alle  the  princis  and 
prestis  and  the  eldere  men  of  the  puple  token  counseil 
agens  Jhesus.” — Wy  cliff e-.  Matthew  xxvii. 

mo-rox'-Ite,  s.  [Latin  morochites=a  precious 
stone  of  the  color  of  a  leek.  ( Pliny :  H.  N. ,  xxxvii. 
10,63.)] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Abildgaard  to  a  green 
Apatite  (q.  v.),  from  Arendal,  Norway. 

mor-ox-yl-ic,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  morbus);  English 
ox(at)yl,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  the  mulberry-tree, 
moroxylic-acid,  s. 

them.:  A  volatile  crystalline  acid,  said  by  Kla¬ 
proth  to  exist  as  a  calcium  salt  in  the  stems  of  the 
mulberry  tree  ( Morus  alba).  Landerer  found  the 
same  calcium  salt  in  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
mulberry  stems. 

mor-phe'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep. 

*mor-phet'-ic,  a.  [Morpheus.]  Pertaining  to 
sleep,  sleepy.  (Miss  Burney :  Camilla,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
iv.) 

mor'-phe-tme,  s.  [Morphia.] 

Chem.:  A  body  produced  by  boiling  morphine 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead. 
It  is  a  brown,  amorphous,  slightly  bitter  substance, 
and  is  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Mor  -phe-uS,  s.  [Lat.  Morpheus,  from  Gr.  Mor- 
pheus=  the  son  of  Sleep,  and  the  god  of  dreams; 
lit.  =  the  fashioner  or  former,  from  Gr.  morvhe= 


shape,  form  ;  from  the  shapes  or  forms  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  persons  in  their  sleep ;  morphod=to  fashion, 
to  shape.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  god  of  sleep  and  of  dreams, 
mor -phew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fr.  morphie;  Ital. 
mor/ea=leprosy.]  A  scurf  on  the  face ;  any  scaly 
eruption. 

‘ 1  In  taking  away  the  morphew  in  the  neck.” — Ben  Jon . 
son:  Discoveries . 

*mor'-phew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Morphew,  s.]  To 
cover  with  morphew. 

“  Whose  band-leese  bonnet,  vailes  his  o’ergrown  chin 
And  sullen  rags  bewray  his  morphew’ d  skin.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  5. 

mor'-phl-h,  s.  [Morphine.] 
mor-phi-a-ma'-m-h,  s.  [English  morphia,  and 
mania.]  An  uncontrollable  passion  for  taking 
morphia  or  opium  as  an  anodyne. 

“The  extent  to  which  morphiamania  prevails  in  our 
midst.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

mor-phi-h-ma  -ni-ac ,  s.  [Eng.  morphia,  and 
maniac.]  One  addicted  to  taking  morphia  or 
opium. 

1  ‘A  habitual  drunkard  is  less  under  the  thraldom  of 
alcohol  than  the  morphiamaniac  under  that  of  morphia.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

mor'-phi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  morph (o) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of  But¬ 
terflies,  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and  Moluc- 
can  districts,  and  of  tropical  America,  with  a  few 
species  extending  to  the  Himalayas  on  the  west  and 
to  Polynesia  on  the  east.  Ten  genera,  with  106 
species.  ( Wallace.) 

mor-phi  -nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  morph (o) :  Lat. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family  of 
Nymphalidee  (q.  v.),  but  sometimes  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  family.  [Morphid^;.] 
mor'-phine,  mor'-phi-g.,  s.  [Morpheus.] 
Chemistry:  CnHjgNOs.  Morphinum.  The  most 
important  of  the  opium  bases,  discovered  by  Ser- 
turner  in  1816.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  an 
aqueous  extract  of  opium  by  chloride  of  barium, 
and  allowing  the  chloride  of  morphia  to  crystallize 
out.  The  crystals,  which  contain  codeine,  are  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  morphine^  is  then  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  finally  purified  by  recrystallization. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless,  lustrous, 
trimetric  prisms,  soluble  in  500  parts  of  boiling 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  iD 
ether  and  chloroform.  Morphine  is  also  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  ammonia. 
Solutions  of  morphia  are  colored  blue  with  ferric 
chloride ;  and  iodic  acid  is  reduced  by  morphine 
and  its  salts,  free  iodine  being  liberated.  By  the 
aid  of  starch  solution  this  reaction  affords  a  highly 
delicate  test  for  its  detection.  Morphine  forms 
well-defined  salts  with  mineral  and  organic  acids. 
The  most  characteristic  and  best  defined  salt  is  the 
hydrochloride,  which  crystallizes  in  slender,  color¬ 
less  needles,  arranged  in  stellated  groups,  soluble 
in  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own  weight  at 
the  boiling  heat. 

mor  -ph5,  s.  [Gr.  Morpho,  an  epithet  of  Venus, 
as  the  bestower  of  beauty.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Morphi- 
dfe  or  the  sub-family  Morphines.  Forty  species  are 
described  from  the  Neotropical  region  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  and  Central  American  sub-regions.  The  male 
of  Morpho  cypris  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  but¬ 
terfly  known ;  it  is  of  dazzling  sky-blue,  with  a 
white  band  across  the  center  of  the  wings,  which 
have  an  expanse  of  five  inches;  the  female  is  often 
orange  or  tawny.  Some  of  the  species  fly  near  the 
ground,  but  the  largest  and  most  gayly-colored  fly 
at  a  great  height.  The  scales  from  the  wings  of 
Morpho  menelaus  are  sometimes  used  as  test-objects 
for  the  microscope. 

mor-pho-log'-ic-al,  mor-pho-log'-lc,  a.  [Eng. 
morpholog{y) ;  -ical,  - ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
morphology. 

mor-pho-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  morpholog¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  morphological  manner;  with 
reference  to  the  principles,  rules,  or  facts  of  mor¬ 
phology. 

“In  classifying  languages  morphologically.” — Max 
Muller:  Selected  Essays,  i.  33. 

mor-phol -6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  morphology;  - ist .] 
One  who  is  versed  in  morphology  ;  one  who  writes 
upon  morphology. 

mor-phol’-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  morphe= form,  shape, 
and  logos=  a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  morphologie.] 

1.  Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the 
structures  of  animals  and  plants,  treating  of  their 
varieties,  homologies  and  metamorphoses ;  the 
science  of  form. 

If  Darwin  defined  it  as  “The  law  of  form  or 
structure,  independent  of  function.”  and  considered 


it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
natural  history,  and,  indeed,  almost  its  very  soul. 
Morphology  teaches  that  most  organs  of  a  plant, 
including  the  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 
pistils,  are  modifications  of  leaves.  With  regard  to 
animals,  it  investigates  the  tissues  of  which  their 
structures  are  composed  [Histology],  the  states 
through  which  each  animal  has  to  pass  before 
reaching  maturity  [Embryology],  and  the  modifi¬ 
cations  of  form  wnich  the  same  organ  undergoes 
in  different  animals.  For  instance,  the  hand  of  a 
man,  the  forefoot  of  a  mole,  adapted  for  digging,  the 
leg  of  the  horse,  the  paddle  of  the  porpoise,  and  the 
wing  of  the  bat  are  all  only  modifications  of  one 
type.  [Comparative  Anatomy.]  Darwin  accounts 
for  this  by  the  hypothesis  of  selection  by  successive 
slight  modifications.  Morphology  treats  also  of 
serial  homologies  in  the  same  animal,  and  of  what 
Ray  Lancaster  calls  homogenous  and  homoplastic 
homologies  of  organs.  ( Darwin :  Orig.  Species,  6th 
ed.,  pp.  382-86.) 

2 .Philol.:  (See  extract.) 

‘‘Hence  it  is  evident  in  what  sense  alone  there  can  be  a 
science  of  morphology  or  of  the  adaptations  and  re-adapta¬ 
tions  of  articulate  signs  to  the  uses  and  changes  of 
thought.” — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  p.  144. 

mor-phon  -o-mf.  s.  [Gr.  morphe—iorm,  shape, 
and  nomos=a  law.J 

Biol. :  The  law  or  laws  regulating  morphological 
development. 

mor-phS'-sis,  s.  [Gr.] 

Biol. :  The  order  or  mode  of  development  of  any 
organ. 

mor'-pl-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  mordre  (Lat.  mordeo) 
=  t,o  bite,  and  pion  (Low  Lat.  pedionem,  acc.  of 
vedio;  Lat.  pedis;  Ital.  pedione)=a  louse.]  A  crab- 
louse. 

mor'-rhff-g,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  morrhua.  Low  Lat. 
moruta;  Fr.  morue.  Said  by  Belon  and  Littr6  to 
be  from  melwel,  melwal,  an  English  word  of  the 
twelfth  century = a  stock-fish,  a  cod.  Not  in  Strat- 
mann’s  Dictionary.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Gadidse.  Mor¬ 
rhua  ceglefinus  is  the  Haddock  (q.  v.),and  M.  vul¬ 
garis  is  the  Common  Cod.  They  are  more  frequently 
called  Gcidus  ceglefinus  and  G.  morrhua.  [Gadus.] 

*morrlma-oil,  s.  Cod-liver  oil  (q.  v.).  (Cal¬ 
cutta  Exhib.  Rep.,  v.  186.) 

mor'-rige,  s.  [Morris.] 

*mor'-rig-er,  s.  [Eng.  inorric(e) ;  -er.]  A  morris- 
dancer. 

“There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 

And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  22. 

*mor-rim-al,  a.  [Mormal.] 

*mor'-ris  (1),  *mor  -rige,  s.  [Spelled  morrishe 
dance  by  Holland  and  his  contemporaries,  as 
having  been  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Morriscoes,  or  Moors  of  Spain  ;  Sp.  mor isco— Moor¬ 
ish.]  [Morisco.] 

1.  A  dance  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the  Moors, 
usually  performed  by  a  single  person,  with  cas¬ 
tanets  or  rattles  in  the  hands  ;  a  morisco. 

2.  A  rustic  dance  performed  in  spring  and  summer 
time.  There  are  many  records  extant  to  prove  the 
universal  popularity  of  this  dance,  both  in  the 
parish  accounts  of  several  dates  and  in  the  writings 
of  poets  of  various  periods.  Douce,  in  his  illustra¬ 
tions  to  Shakespeare,  supposes  that  the  morris- 
dance  derives  its  name  from  the  Moors,  among 
whom  it  originated,  and  that  it  is  the  same  that 
gave  rise  to  the  fandango. 

“As  a  pancake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May- 
day.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  2. 

3.  The  same  as  Nine  men’s  morris  [V]. 

Nine  men’s  morris,  Nine  men's  merits :  A  kind 
of  game  in  which  a  figure  of  squares,  one  within  the 
other,  was  made  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the 
turf,  and  two  persons  took  nine  stones,  which  they 
placed  by  turns  in  the  angles  and  then  moved  al¬ 
ternately,  as  in  checkers.  The  player  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  three  of  his  stones,  or  men,  in  a 
straight  line,  removed  any  of  his  adversary’s  from 
any  point  he  pleased,  and  the  game  ended  by  one  of 
the  players  losing  all  his  men.  It  was  also  played 
on  a  table  with  counters. 

“The  nine  men’s  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

*  morris-dance,  *  morrice-dance,  *  morris- 
daunee,s.  [Morris  (1), 2.] 

*  morris-dancer,  *morrice-dancer,  s.  One 

who  dances  a  morris-dance. 

“  [The]  merry  morrice-danoers  come.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  20. 

morris-pike,  s.  (properly  Moorish-pike] .  A  sim¬ 
ple  weapon  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  carried  by 
infantry,  and  consisting  of  a  spear-head  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  pole. 

“The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced.” 

Scott:  Marmion ,  i.  10. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;;  expect,  Xenophon,  eipst.  ph  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§icn  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del* 
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mortar-mill 


mor'-ris  (2),  s.  [Anglesey  Morris.] 

♦mor’-ris,  *mor-ri§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Moeeis.  $.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dance. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  decamp,  to  make  off. 

mor’-rdw,  *morwe,  *morewe,  *morow,  *mor- 

Owe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  morwe=morwen,  from  A.  S. 
morgen=moraing.  Morrow  and  mom  are  thus 
doublets.  For  the  change  of  final  we  to  ow,  cf. 
arrow  (Mid.  Eng.  arwe ),  sparrow  (Mid.  Eng. 
gparwe),  sorrow  (Mid.  Eng.  sorwe ),  &c.] 

1.  Morning,  mom. 

“She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,571. 

2.  The  day  next  after  the  present,  or  next  after 
4ny  specified  day. 

“  He  should  warne  the  wronger  to  appear 
The  morrow  next  at  court,  it  to  defend.” 

Spenser •  Mother  Rubber  cl’s  Tal 

TT  (1)  Good-morrow:  Good  morning. 

“  Give  you  good-morrow." 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iL  2. 

(2)  To-morrow  (A.  S.  t6-morgene ) ;  The  morrow ; 
next day. 

“The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow." 

Johnson;  Irene,  iii.  2. 

•mor’-row-ing,  s.  i_Eng.  morrow;  - ing .]  Pro¬ 
crastination. 

“  Put  thee  off  with  morrowing .” 

Breton:  Mother’s  Blessing,  66. 

morse  (1),  *morsse,  s.  [From  Russ.  morj= a 
walrus ;  Norw.  rosmar .]  The  walrus  (q.  v.).‘ 

“  High-cheeked,  lank-haired,  toothed  whiter  than  the 
morse.”  Browning ;  Sordello,  iii. 

morse  (2),  s.  [Lat.  morsus=&  bite;  mordeo= to 
bite.]  The  clasp  or  fastening  of  a  cope,  frequently 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  enameled  and  set 
with  jewels,  and  sometimes  containing  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
morse,  a.  [See  def.] 

Teleg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  telegraphic  alpha¬ 
bet,  invented  by  Professor  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes,  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  combination  with  the  indi¬ 
cator  (q.  v.)  ;  but  though  adapted  for  being  instru- 
mentally  recorded  on  paper,  it  is  usually  read  by 
sound,  the  receiving  telegraphist  writing  down  the 
words  as  they  are  transmitted.  The  letters  are 
indicated  by  various  combinations  of  the  dots  and 
dashes ;  thus,  a  dot  and  a  dash  (.  — )  represent  A ;  a 

single  dot  (.),  E ;  a  dot  and  three  dashes  (. - ), 

J ;  a  dash  and  three  dots  (—...),  B,  &c. 

mor-sel,  *mor-cell,  *mor-sell,  *mor-selle, 
*mos-sel,  s.  [0.  Fr .  morsel,  morcel  (Fr .  morgeau), 
a  dimin.  from  Lat.  morsum= a  bit;  neut.  sing,  of 
morsus ,  pa.  par.  of  mordeo— to  bite ;  Ital.  morsello.) 

1.  A  mouthful,  a  bite ;  a  small  piece  of  food. 

“  The  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  shalt  thou  vomit 
op,  and  lose  thy  sweet  words.” — Proverbs  xxiii.  8. 

*2.  A  small  meal. 

“  Ou  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

Feed  first;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 

No  homely  morsels.”  Milton;  P.  L.,  x.  605. 

S.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  fragment,  a  piece. 

“Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold,  he  had  seen 
Some  weighed  many  pounds.” — Boyle. 

*4.  Applied  to  a  person. 

“How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  f ” — Shakesp .: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

mor’-sing,  a.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  mors— a  bit;  a 
bite ;  Lat.  morsus.)  (See  the  compound.) 

morsing-horn,  s.  A  flask  for  holding  powder 
for  priming. 

*mor-Si-ta’-tiOH,  s.  [Lat.  morsus,  pa.  par.  of 
mordeo—  to  bite.]  The  act  of  biting  or  gnawing. 

mor  -sure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  morswrus,  fut. 
part,  of  mordeo— to  bite ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  morswre.J  The 
act  of  biting. 

mort  (1),  s.  [French=death,  from  Lat.  mortem, 
accus.  of  TOors=death.] 

1.  A  note  sounded  on  the  horn  at  the  death  of  the 
‘leer. 

“And  then  to  sigh  as  ’twere 
The  mort  o’  the  deer.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  which  has  died 
from  disease  or  accident.  [Moeling.] 

“Makes  the  leather  of  them  of  morts  or  tan’d  sheeps 
skins.” — Greene .  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

*mort-cloth,  s.  The  pall  carried  at  a  funeral; 
funeral  hangings. 

“The  vast  Champ-de-Mars  wholly  hung  round  with 
black  mort-cloth.” — Carlyle;  French  Revol,,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vi. 


mort-d’ancestor,  s.  [French=death  of  an  an¬ 
cestor.] 

Eng.  Law :  A  writ  of  assize,  by  which  a  demand¬ 
ant  recovers  possession  of  an  estate  from  which  he 
has  been  ousted,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
mort-de-cllieil,  s.  [Fr.=dog’s  death.] 

Med.:  A  name  for  spasmodic  cholera.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  corruption  of  mordezym,  the  Indian 
name  for  the  disease. 

mort  (2),  s.  [Icel.  mor,  mordh—a  swarm.]  A 
great  quantity  or  number.  ( Colloquial.) 

mort  (3),s.  [A  gypsy  word.]  A  woman,  a  female. 
“  Male  gypsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

mort  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  salmon  in  his 
third  year.  (Eng.  Provincial.) 

mor-tal,  *mor-teil,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [0.  Fr.  mortal 
(Fr.  mortel) ,  from  Lat.  mortalis,  from  mors  (genit. 
mortis) = death ;  Sp.  mortal ;  Ital.  mortale .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deadly ;  producing  or  causing  death ;  fatal. 

“  The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.” — Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  2. 

2.  Bringing  death ;  final. 

“  Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  288. 

3.  Subject  to  death;  destined  to  die;  not  immor¬ 
tal. 

“The  day  thou  eat’st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgrest,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die; 

From  that  day  mortal."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  331. 

4.  Causing  death  if  injured;  vital;  essential  to 
life ;  as,  a  mortal  place  in  the  body. 

5.  Incurring  or  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  not 
venial.  [Moetal-sin.] 

6.  Human ;  pertaining  to  mortals  or  men ;  within 
the  compass  of  human  capacity. 

“I  have  learned  by  the  perfected  report  they  have  more 
in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

7.  Extreme,  violent,  very  strong,  excessive,  im¬ 
moderate. 

8.  Applitd  to  long,  wearisome,  or  tiresome  periods 
of  time.  (Colloquial.) 

B.  As  sub  st. :  Man;  a  human  being;  a  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  death. 

“  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die.” 

Parnell;  Night  Piece ;  On  Death. 

C.  As  adv.:  Exceedingly,  extremely,  mortally, 
perfectly.  (Colloquial.) 

mortal-sin,  s. 

Roman  Theol. :  A  sin  defined  by  Gury  as  a  “  seri¬ 
ous  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  dissolving  the 
bond  of  union  between  God  and  the  soul,  and  incur¬ 
ring  the  punishment  of  eternal  death.”  To  render 
a  sin  mortal  three  conditions  are  required:  (1) 
That  the  matter  should  be  weighty,  either  in  itself 
or  on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  it ; 

a  Pull  advertence  to  the  malice  of  the  act ;  and  (3) 
consent  of  the  will. 

mor-tal'-I-ty,  subst.  [Fr.  mortality,  from  Lat. 
mortalitas,  from  mortalis = mortal  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  mor- 
talidad;  Ital .  mortalita.) 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mortal ;  subjection  to  the 
necessity  of  dying. 

“Bodies  are  fed  with  things  of  mortal  kind. 

And  so  are  subject  to  mortality.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  31. 

2.  Human  beings;  mortals,  man,  humanity;  the 
human  race. 

“Thy  scales,  Mortality t  are  just 
To  all  that  pass  away.” 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

3.  Death. 

“  I  beg  mortality. 

Bather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  5. 

4.  Human  life ;  life. 

“  There’s  nothing  serious  in  mortality.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

5.  The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  pop¬ 
ulation  ;  the  frequency  of  death ;  loss  of  human 
life. 

“The  mean  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  decade.” — London  Morning  Post. 

*6.  Deadliness. 

“  Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

5T  (1)  Bills  of  mortality :  [Bill  (3),  s.  Y.l 
(2)  Law  of  mortality:  That  law,  founded  upon 
averages  based  upon  the  returns  of  mortality  for  a 
number  of  years,  which  determines  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  die  in  any  assigned 
period  of  life  or  interval  of  age,  out  of  the  number 
who  enter  upon  life  in  the  same  interval. 

(3)  Tables  of  mortality :  Tables  showing  the  aver¬ 
age  relative  number  of  persons  who  survive,  or  who 
have  died,  and  the  end  of  each  year  of  life,  out  of  a 
given  number  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  the 
same  time. 


mor'-t&l-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  mortal;  -ize.]  To  ren¬ 
der  mortal. 

“We  know  you’re  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  men, 

And  when  we  will  can  mortalise  and  make  you  so 
again.”  Brome:  Plain  Dealing. 

mor’-t^l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mortal;  • ly .] 

1.  In  a  mortal  manner;  so  as  to  cause  death; 
fataUy ;  to  death. 

“Some  mortally,  some  lightly  touched.” 

Shakesp ::  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

*2.  In  the  manner  of  mortal  men ;  like  a  mortal. 

“  I  was  mortally  brought  forth.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  L 

3.  Completely,  wholly ;  in  the  highest  possible 
degree;  extremely.  (Colloquial.) 

“Adrian  the  Emperor  mortally  envied  poets  and  paint¬ 
ers.” — Bacon:  Essays ;  Of  Envy. 

mor'-t&l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mortal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mortal ;  mortality. 

“  The  mortalnesse  .  .  .  of  their  wounds  wasted  them 

all.” — Savile:  Tacitus;  Historic,  p.  46. 

mor '-tar,  mor’-ter,  s.  [A.  S.  mortere,  from  Lat. 
mortarium=a  mortar;  Fr.  mor  tier.) 

1.  A  vessel,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  bell  or  con¬ 
ical  frustum,  in  which  substances  are  pounded 
by  a  pestle.  When  large,  they  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  ;  a  smaller  size  is  made  of  bronze,  and  those 
for  more  delicate  pharmaceutical  operations  are  of 
marble,  pottery,  porphyry,  or  agate.  They  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  pestle,  which  in  the  larger 
mortars  is  of  iron,  and  in  the  smaller  is  of  porce¬ 
lain  or  agate.  A  mortar  should  be  able  to  resist 
scratching  by  steel,  quartz,  or  flint,  shouldnot  be 
stained  if  sulphate  of  copper  or  muriate  of  iron  be 
left  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  should  not  be 
abraded  by  the  rubbing  down  of  an  ounce  of  sharp 
sand  to  a  fine  powder.  The  pestle  should  possess 
the  same  character. 

“  In  Greece  they  have  a  cast  by  themselves  to  temper 
and  beat  in  morters,  the  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand.” 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  A  calcareous  cement.  It  differs  in  its  charac¬ 
teristics  according  to  the  nature,  proportions,  or 
treatment  of  its  constituents.  The  proportions 
vary  from  1)4  to  4  or  5  of  sand  to  1  of  lime.  Hy¬ 
draulic  mortar  is  made  from  certain  limestones 
which  include  in  their  composition  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron  and  clay  as  to  enable  them  to  form 
cements  which  have  the  property  of  hardening 
under  water,  and  are  called  hydraulic  limestones. 
The  proportions  of  clay  vary  in  different  quarries, 
and  often  in  the  same  trom  eight  to  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

“They  nad  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar.”— 
Genesis  xi.  3. 

3.  Short  pieces  of  ordnance  used  to  force  shells  at 
high  angles,  generally  45°,  the  charge  varying  with 
the  range  required.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  such  as  13-in.,  10-in.,  and  8-in., 
which  are  the  commonest  forms  of  smooth-bore 
mortars.  They  are  made  of  cast-iron  or  bronze; 
but,  recently,  rifled  mortars,  resembling  short  how¬ 
itzers,  have  been  tried,  and  these  are  of  wrought- 
ironor  steel.  The  bronze  mortars  are  usually  of 
small  caliber,  and  are  called  “Royals”  or  “  Coe- 
homs,”  with  5 %  in.  and  4|  in.  caliber.  They  are 
employed  in  the  advanced  trenches  because  of 
their  portability.  All  mortars  have  the  trunnions 
at  the  breech  of  the  piece,  and  are  mounted  in  a 
rigid  bed  of  wood  or  iron  so  that  they  always  fire 
atthe  same  angleof  elevation,  andhavelittle  or  no 
recoil.  They  are  extensively  employed  in  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  towns  or  forts,  as  the  projectiles 
reach  the  interior  of  such  places  well,  have  great 
penetrative  power  because  of  the  height  to  which 
they  are  thrown,  and  hold  large  bursting  charges 
which  afford  a  great  volume  of  flame.  Smooth-bore 
mortars  are  very  inaccurate  in  their  fire,  as  the 
projectile  travels  somewhat  slowly,  and  is  much 
affected  by  wind.  The  German  rifled  mortars  give 
excellent  results  at  2,200  yards  range. 

*4.  A  kind  of  small  chamber  lamp. 

“By  that  morter,  which  that  I  see  brenne.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  d?  Cressida,  bk.  iv. 

5.  A  short,  thick  candle. 

6.  The  same  as  Moetae-boaed  (q.  v.). 
mortar-bed,  s. 

1.  The  frame  on  which  a  mortar  rests  for  firing. 

2.  The  bed  or  pool  in  which  mortar  for  plastering 
or  mason  work  is  mixed. 

mortar-board,  s.  A  slang  term  for  the  trencher 
or  square  academic  cap  worn  at  some  universities 
and  schools. 

mortar-engine,  s.  A  machine  for  grinding  and 
combing  materials  into  mortar. 

*mortar-man,  s.  A  mason, 
mortar-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  in  which  the  sand,  lime,  and  mortar  are 
compounded  by  rakes  attached  to  the  arms  of  a  re¬ 
volving  wheel  that  moves  round  in  a  circular  bed. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam?l,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  full:  try,  Syrian,  38,  cs  ~  e;  ay  =  i.  qu  =  kw! 


mortar-piece 
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mortpay 


2.  A  mill  consisting  of  two  heavy  drums  running 
in  a  circular  trough  that  turns  on  a  vertical  axis. 
The  materials  for  the  mortar  are  placed  in  the 
trough,  and  ground  to  fineness  under  the  edges  of 
the  drums,  as  under  the  runners  of  a  Chilian  mill. 

♦mortar-piece,  subst.  The  same  as  Moetae,  3 
(q.  v.). 

“  They  raised  a  strong  battery,  and  planted  upon  it  a 
mortar-piece  that  cast  stones  and  granadoes  of  sixteen 
inches  diameter.” — Baker:  Charles  I.  (an.  1648). 

mortar-vessel,  s.  A  small  vessel  having  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  beam  for  carrying  a  heavy  mortar  amid¬ 
ships.  Formerly  the  vessel  used  was  a  ketch ; 
hence,  bomb-ketch. 

mortar-wagon,  subst.  A  vehicle  to  transport  a 
mortar  and  its  bed. 


mor'-tar,  v.  t.  [Moetae,  s.]  To  fasten  or  close 
•with  mortar. 

“Electricity  cannot  be  .  .  .  mortared,  ended  like 
London  monument.” — Emerson:  English  Traits,  ch.  xiii. 


mort'-gage  (f  silent),  *mor-gage,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
mortgage,  mortgaige,  from  mort  =  dead  (Latin 
mortuus ),  and  gage— a.  pledge.] 

Law :  The  conveyance  of  property  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  or  performance  of  a  promise, 
and  on  the  condition  that  if  the  debt  be  duly  paid 
or  the  promise  fulfilled  the  conveyance  shall  be 
void.  The  term  is  applied:  (1)  To  the  act  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  conveyance ;  (2)  to  the  deed  by  which 
such  conveyance  is  made ;  (3)  to  the  rights  thereby 
conferred  on  the  mortgagee.  He  who  makes  the 
mortgage  is  the  mortgager ;  he  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  made  is  the  mortgagee.  Whatever  may  bo  sold 
may  be  mortgaged.  Mortgages  may  therefore  cover 
chattels  or  real  estate.  Mortgages  must  be  in  writing, 
either  in  one  single  ins  trument  containing  the  whole 
case,  or  in  two,  one  containing  the  conveyance, 
the  other  the  condition  of  the  conveyance,  this  last 
document  being  the  defeasance.  A  deposit  of  title- 
deeds,  with  a  verbal  agreement,  creates  an  equitable 
mortgage  in  some  states  which  recognize  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  a  mode  of  securing  a  debt.  The  different 
States  regulate  the  time  in  which  mortgages  are  to 
be  recorded,  in  order  to  protect  innocent  purchas¬ 
ers,  but  an  unrecorded  mortgage  is  good  as  against 
the  mortgagor,  or  any  purchaser  knowing  of  its 
existence  at  the  time  of  his  purchase.  In  those 
states  which  recognize  chattel  mortgages  (or  mort¬ 
gages  of  personal  property),  a  record  of  the  same 
within  a  specified  time  is.  required,  to  render  them 
valid  as  against  other  claimants. 

mortgage-deed,  s.  The  deed  by  which  a  mort¬ 
gage  is  effected  on  property, 
mort'-gage  (t  silent),  v.  t.  [Moetgage,  s.] 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  grant  (asland  or  other  property)  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  money  lent,  or  contracted  to  be 
lent,  on  condition  that  if  the  money  so  lent  be 
repaid  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage, 
then  the  grant  shall  be  void. 

2.  To  pledge,  to  give  as  security ;  to  make  liable. 

;s  Sometimes  it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 
for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for 
■example.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  put  to  pledge,  to  bind,  to  make  liable 
hr  subject. 

“  Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covetise. 

Through  wastefull  pride  and  wanton  riotise.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  46. 

mort-gsi-gee'  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  mortgagee); 
*ee.~\  A  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  mortgaged. 

“An  act  may  pass  for  public  registries  of  land,  by  which 
all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  be  secured  of  all  monies 
they  lay  out.”  - Temple :  Miscellanies. 

mort  gager  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  mortgagee); 
-er.]  One  who  mortgages;  one  who  grants  an 
■estate  as  security  for  debt  under  a  mortgage. 

mort-ga-gor.  *mort’-ga-£eor,  ( t  silent),  s. 
£Eng.  mortgagee )  ;  -or.] 

Law:  A  mortgager  (q.  v.). 


mor'-ther,  s.  [Mautheb.] 

*mor-ti§e,  s.  [Moetise.] 

rnor-tif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  mortifer ,  from  mors 
genit.  mortis)  =  death;  /ero= to  bring,  and  Eng. 
tdj.  suff.  -ous.1  Bringing  or  producing  death; 
atal,  mortal,  deadly. 

“  But  whatever  it  is  in  any  other  country,  ’tis  certainly 
xortiferous  in  owes.’'— Evelyn:  Acetaria. 
mor-tlf-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  mortifier=  to 
nortify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mortificacion ;  Ital.  mortifica- 
ione.j 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  mortifying ;  the  condition  or  state  of 
becoming  mortified.  [II.  2.] 


‘  My  griefs  ferment  and  rage,  .  .  . 

Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene. 

To  black  mortification.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agomstes,  bZZ. 


2.  The  act  or  practice  of  subduing  the  passions 
and  appetites  by  abstinence,  penance,  or  self-in¬ 
flicted  pain. 

3.  An  act  of  austerity ;  abstinence,  penance. 

“Whatever  mortification  John  practised  himself,  it  does 

not  appear  that  he  prescribed  anything  to  others.” — Por- 
teus:  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  3. 

4.  Humiliation,  disappointment,  vexation,  cha¬ 
grin  ;.  the  state  of  being  mortified  or  vexed  by  dis¬ 
appointments  or  vexation. 

5.  That  which  mortifies  or  causes  disappoint¬ 
ment,  chagrin,  or  vexation. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem.  &  Metall.:  The  destruction  of  active 
properties. 

“  Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitu¬ 
tion,  which  is  called  mortification;  as  when  quicksilver 
is  mortified  with  turpentine.” — Bacon. 

2.  Pathol.  &  Physiol. :  The  complete  death  of  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  acute  in¬ 
flammation,  but  may  be  also  an  idiopathic  disease. 
When  the  process  of  decay  commences,  if  slight, 
it  may  terminate:  (1)  By  resolution;  (2)  by  adhe¬ 
sion;  (3)  by  ulceration ;  or  (4),  as  it  most  commonly 
does,  by  the  death  of  the  part.  To  thisi  process  the 
names  of  mortification,  gangrene,  and  sphacelus 
have  been  indifferently  applied,  but  Dr.  Thomson 
proposed  to  apply  the  term  gangrene  to  that  stage 
of  mortification  which  precedes  the  death  of  a  part, 
and  sphacelus  to  the  death  itself.  [Gangbene, 
Sphacelus.] 

3.  Scots  Law  : 

(1)  The  disposition  of  lands  for  religious  or  char¬ 
itable  purposes. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  lands  given  formerly  to  the 
church  for  religious  purposes,  or,  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  for  charitable  or  public  purposes.  By  the 
present  practice,  when  lands  are  given  for  any 
charitable  purpose  they  are  usually  disposed  to 
trustees,  to  be  held  either  in  blanchjor  feu.  [Moet- 
MAIN.] 

(3)  A  charitable  fund  or  institution  obtained 
from  the  yearly  revenue  of  such  lands. 

“There  is  another  vacancy  (for  a  male)  on  this  morti • 
fication.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press,  Mar.  9,  1886. 

*mor-ti-fie,  v.  t.  [Moetify.] 

mor'-tl-fled,  *mor-ti-fyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Moe- 
tiey.] 

♦mor'-tl-fled-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mortified;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mortified;  subjection 
of  the  passions  and  appetites  ;  mortification. 

“Noway  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity,  morti. 
fiedness  .  .  .  which  those  times  required.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  114. 

mor'-ti-f l-er,  s.  [Eng.  mortify;  - er .]  One  who 
or  that  which  mortifies. 

mor'-ti-f  y,  *mor-ti-fie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  mortifier, 
from  Lat.  mortifico=to  cause  death:  mors  (genit. 
mortis)  =  death,  and  facio— to  make,  to  cause.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  destroy  the  vital  functions  of.  [II.  2.] 

*2.  To  destroy  the  active  powers  of ;  to  dull,  to 
deaden. 

*  •  Sothly  the  good  werkes  that  he  did  before  that  he  fell 
in  dedly  sinne,  ben  all  mortified.” — Chaucer:  Persones 
Tale. 

*3.  To  render  apathetic  or  insensible. 

“  Strike  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms 
pins.’'  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  subdue,  restrain,  or  bring  into  subjection 
by  abstinence,  penance,  or  austere  living;  to  sub¬ 
due  by  ascetic  discipline,  and  regimen. 

“Neither  pride  nor  lust  .  .  .  nor  any  other  vice,  was 
ever  mortified  by  corporal  disciplines.”— South:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  humiliate,  to  vex,  to  disappoint,  to  chagrin. 

“Compton,  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part 

In  the  ceremony.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch-  xvii. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Chem.  &  Metall. :  To  destroy  the  active  pow¬ 
ers  or  qualities  of. 

“This  quicksilver  I  wol  mortifle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,594. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  dispose  of  by  .way  of  mortifica¬ 
tion.  [Moetifxcation,  II.  3.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  become  mortified ;  to  gangrene. 

*2.  To  be  subdued;  to  die  away.  (Said  of  inordi¬ 
nate  appetites.)  , 

3.  To  practice  abstinence,  penance,  and  other  acts 
of  discipline,  such  as  flagellation,  &c.,  from  religi¬ 
ous  motives .  (In  this  sense  the  verb  is  more  usually 
reflexive.)  


II.  Pathol.  <3k  Physiol.  (Of  a  portion  of  the  body )  .* 
To  lose  vitality ;  to  decay,  and,  unless  the  morbid 
process  can  be  arrested,  to  die.  [Moetitxcation, 
11,2.] 

“  Like  the  application  of  remedies  to  an  insensible  or 
mortified  part.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii- 

mor-tlfy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Moetify.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Becoming  mortified  or  gangrened. 

2.  Humiliating,  vexing ;  causing  chagrin  and  vexa¬ 
tion. 

“  It  is  indeed  a  reflection  somewhat  mortifying  to  the 
author.” — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  mortification  (q.  v.). 
mor'-tl-fy-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng .mortifying;  - ly .] 

In  a  mortifying  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  mortifica¬ 
tion. 

mor'-tis  cau'-§a,  phr.  [Lat.=for  the  reason  or 
cause  of  death.] 

Scots  Law :  A  phrase  applied  to  a  deed  granted 
in  contemplation  of  death,  and  which  is  not  to  take 
effect  until  after  the  grantor’s  death. 

mor-tise,  *mor-taise,  *mor-tice,  *11101-16586 
*mor-teys,  *mor-ties,  s.  [Fr.  mortaise,  a  word  o 
unknown  origin ;  cf.  Sp.  mortaja= a  mortise  ;  Arab. 
murtazz— fixed  in  the  mark  (said  of  an  arrow).] 
Joinery:  A  cavity  bored  and  cut  in  timber  or 
other  material  to  receive  a  tenon.  It  is  the  usual 
mode  of  joining  the  timbers  of  a  frame,  whether  of 
a  house  or  a  machine.  Mortises  in  a  hub  are  said 
to  be  dodging  when  they  dodge  in  and  out  alter¬ 
nately,  in  order  to  stiffen  the  wheel,  which  by 
spreading  the  bases  of  the  spokes  are  then  said  to 
be  staggered,  and  the  wheel  is  a  staggered  wheel. 
“What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortise  f  ”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  L 

mortise-bolt,  s,  A  bolt  let  into  a  mortise  in  a 
door,  instead  of  being  placed  thereon. 

mortise-chisel,  s.  A  stout  chisel  driven  by  a 
mallet,  and  used  to  make  mortises  in  framing.  The 
smaller  varieties  have  tangs,  and  the  larger,  sockets. 

mortise-gauge,  s.  A  scribing-gauge  with  two 
sharp  adjustable  points,  which  may  be  set  to  the 
distance  for  the  mortise  or  tenon  from  the  working- 
edge,  and  also  the  width  of  the  mortise  and  size  of 
tenon. 

mortise-joint,  s.  A  joint  made  by  a  mortise  and 
tenon. 

mortise-lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  adapted  to  be  inserted  into  a 
mortise  in  the  edge  of  the  door,  so  as  only  to  expose 
the  selvage  or  edge-plate. 

Mortise-lock  chisel:  A  joiner’s  chisel  for  making 
the  holes  in  door-stiles  to  hide  the  locks.  It  has  a 
peculiar  shape,  in  order  to  pull  out  the  wood. 

mortise-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  holes  to  re¬ 
ceive  wooden  teeth,  either  on  the  edge  or  face, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Such  a  tooth  is  specifically 
known  as  a  cog. 

mor’-tise,  *mor-tize,  v.  t.  [Moetise,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  with  a  mortise  or  tenon. 

II.  Fig.:  To  join  or  unite  firmly. 

“  A  massy  wheel. 

To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

mor'-tis-Ing,  pr.  par.  [Moetise,  v.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

mortising-machine,  s.  A  hand  or  power  ma¬ 
chine  for  cutting  mortises  in  wood, 
mort’-lmg,  s.  [Moeling.] 
mort’-main,  *mort-mayn,  s.  [Fr.  mortmain, 
from  Lat.  (in)  mortucL  manu .] 

Eng.  Law :  Such  a  state  of  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements  as  makes  it  incapable  of  being  alienated 
when  it  is  vested  in  dead  hands,  that  is,  in  persons 
who  cannot  alienate,  as  a  corporation ;  an  unalien¬ 
able  possession. 

“  All  purchases  made  by  corporate  bodies  being  said  to 
be  purchases  in  mortmain  An  mortudmanu;  for  the  reason 
of  which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke  oflers  many  con¬ 
jectures;  but  there  is  one  which  seems  more  probable  than 
any  that  he  has  given  us,  viz.,  that  these  purchases  being 
usually  made  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  members  of 
which  (being  professed)  were  reckoned  dead  persons  in 
law,  land  therefore,  holden  by  them,  might  with  great 
propriety  be  said  to  be  held  in  mortud  manu.”— Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  18. 

Alienation  in  mortmain :  [Alienation.] 
*morf-mal,  s.  [Fr.  mort— dead,  and  mat = evil.] 
A  bad  sore ;  a  mormal  (q.  v.). 

*mort'-pay,  s.  [Fr.  morf=dead,  and  Eng.  pay 
(q-  v.).l  Dead  pay  ;  the  taking  or  receiving  pay  or 
wages  for  more  soldiers  than  were  actually  serving, 
some  being  dead  or  discharged,  or  for  more  days 
than  they  had  really  served. 


ihSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon.  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <sc.  =  bel,  d$L 


mortress 
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moschus 


mort'-rSss,  s.  [Mortar,  s.)  A  dish  composed 
of  meat  or  fish  of  various  kinds  beaten  together. 

“  A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  stamped, 
strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of  almond  but¬ 
ter.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 


*mort-rewes,  *mort-reux,  s.  [Mortress.] 
♦mort  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  mort,  and  stone."]  A  stone 
by  the  wayside,  between  a  distant  village  and  the 
parish  church,  on  which  the  bearers  of  a  dead  body 
rested  the  coffin. 

“  What  is  this  ? 

Oh  me!  the  mortstone.” 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  v.  7. 

mor'-ttj-SL-rf,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  mortuarium, 
from  Lat.  mortuariws=pertaining  to  the  dead,  from 
moriuws=dead ;  Fr.  mortuaire .] 

A.  As  substantive  : 


*1.  A  fee  paid  to  a  parson  of  a  parish  on  the  death 
of  a  parishioner.  It  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot, 
and  recoverable,  when  due,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

“A  mortuary  was  thus  paid;  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  the 
best  beast  of  the  defunct,  by  way  of  an  heriot,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  body  against  secular  enemies,  and  the  parson 
of  the  parish  had  the  second  as  a  mortuary  for  defending 
his  bouI  against  his  spiritual  adversaries.” — Spelman: 
De  Sepultura. 


*2.  A  burial  place. 

3.  A  dead-house ;  a  place  of  temporary  reception 
for  the  dead;  a  morgue. 

B.  Asadj.  [Lat .  mortuarius] :  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  mortuary,  or  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

jmortuary-guinea,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  The  mortuary-guinea  is  the  parson’s  due  at  burials, 
for  reading  the  service,  church-yard  fees,  &c.” — Hull: 
Genuine  Letters,  ii.  100. 


mor  -fi-lu,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat.  morum 
=a  mulberry,  a  blackberry.] 

Biol. :  The  globular  mass  of  cleavage  cells  result¬ 
ing  from  the  repeated  bisection  of  the  parent-cell 
(q.  v.).  The  cells  lie  as  close  together  as  the  drupes 
of  a  mulberry  or  blackberry,  so  that  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  round  mass  appears  rugged.  ( Haeckel : 
Evolution  of  Man,  i.  189.) 

mor'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  morea  —  the  mul¬ 
berry-tree  ;  from  moron— the  black  mulberry.] 

Bot. :  Mulberry ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Morace®  (Morads).  The  fruits  of  the  several 
species  are  eatable,  but  cause  diarrhoea  if  taken  in 
excess.  Morus  alba ,  the  White  Mulberry,  is  the  one 
most  frequently  used  in  Europe  for  feeding  silk¬ 
worms.  It  has  a  sub-acid  succulent  fruit;  M.  nigra, 
the  Black  Mulberry,  is  also  used  for  silkworms. 
The  juice  is  a  remedy  for  sore  throat,  and  a  good 
refrigerant  in  fever.  The  bark  is  purgative  and  a 
vermifuge.  Nine  kinds  of  mulberry  tree— some  of 
them  species,  others  only  varieties — occur  in  India. 
Morus  alba,  M.  atropurpurea,  M.  cuspidata,  M.  in- 
dica,  M.  laevigata,  M-  serrata,  M.  multicaulis,  M. 
nigra,  and  M.  parviflora.  M.  serrata  is  valued  by 
the  Simla  wood-carvers.  M,  indica,  wild  in  the  sub- 
Himalayas,  is  cultivated  through  India.  Thelarva 
of  the  Assam  silkworm,  Bombyx  textor,  is  fed.  upon 
its  leaves.  Its  stem  yields  a  gum.  Its  root  is  an¬ 
thelmintic  and  astringent.  The  fruit  has  an  agree¬ 
able,  aromatic,  and  acid  flavor ;  is  cooling  and 
laxative,  allays  thirst,  and  is  grateful  in  fevers. 


mor'-V^nt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species  of 
sheep. 

mor  -ven-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Morven,  Argyle- 
shire  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.W) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Harmotome  (q.  v.). 

♦morwe,  s.  [Morrow.) 

*morwening,  s.  [Morning. j 
mo§-se-saur  -us,  8.  [Mosasaurus.] 

Mo-§a  -ic  (1),  *Md-sa'-Ic-a.l  (1),  a.  [Lat.  Mosa- 
*cus.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Moses,  the  Jewish 
leader  and  lawgiver. 

“The  Mosaic  law,  as  it  was  planned  by  unerring  wis¬ 
dom,  and  unquestionably  admirably  well  contrived  for 
the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.” — Bp.  Hors¬ 
ley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  21. 


Mosaic-law,  s. 

Script. :  The  law  as  given  by  or  through  Moses. 
It  consisted  of  three  portions,  the  Moral,  the  Cere¬ 
monial,  and  the  Judicial  law,  the  last  constituting 
the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  the  Jews. 

mo-§a-Ic  (2)  *m6-§a-Ick,  *mo-§a'-ic-g,l  (2), 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mosaigue= mosaic  work,  from  Low 
Lat.  *musaicus ;  Gr.  mousaikos,  from  mouseion— 
mosaic  work ;  neut.  sing,  of  mowsefos=pertaining  to 
the  Muses;  hence,  artistic,  ornamental;  Lat.  mu- 
sceum  or  musivum  opus= mosaic  work ;  Ital.  mosaico 
= mosaic;  Sp.  mosaica  obra— mosaic  work;  Port. 
mosaico = mosaic.  ]  [Muse,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  A  term  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  any  work 
which  exhibits  a  representation  on  a  plane  surface 
by  the  joining  together  of  minute  pieces  of  hard, 


colored  substances,  such  as  marble,  glass,  or  nat¬ 
ural  stones  united  by  cement  (mastic),  and  which 
served  as  floors,  walls,  and  the  ornamental  COTer- 
ings  of  columns.  Roman  mosaic  consists  of  pieces 
of  artificial  enamel,  in  place  of  natural  stone.  The 
enamel  is  drawn  out  into  rods  of  various  sizes,  cut 
into  lengths,  and  arranged  in  cases  something  after 
the  manner  of  printing  type,  the  boxes  containing 
each  a  different  shade  or  color.  Some  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  beads  were  thus  made  Mosaic 
Work  (the  Roman  Opus  tessellatum)  is  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  is  probably  referred  to  in  Esther,  ch.  i. 
6,  about  519  B.  C.  It  had  attained  to  great  excel¬ 
lence  in  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  when  Sosos  of  Pergamus,  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  Mosaic  artist  of  antiquity,  flourished.  He 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  accurate  representation 
of  an  “unswept  floor  after  a  feast.”  The  Romans 
also  excelled  in  Mosaic  work,  as  evidenced  by  the 
innumerable  specimens  preserved.  Byzantine  Mo¬ 
saics  date  from  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  The 
art  was  revived  in  Italy  by  Tali,  Gaddi,  Cimabue, 
and  Giotto,  who  designed  Mosaics,  and  introduced 
a  higher  style  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  16th  cent¬ 
ury  Titian  and  Veronese  also  designed  subjects  for 
this  art.  The  practice  of  copying  paintings  in 
Mosaics  came  into  vogue  in  the  17th  century ;  and 
thero  is  now  a  workshop  in  the  Vatican  where 
chemical  science  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
colors,  and  where  20,000  different  tints  are  kept.  A 
finer  kind  is  applied  to  the  production  of  broaches, 
&c.  The  oldest  and  simplest  form  of  mosaic  work 
is  the  dice-shaped  pavement,  or  Musivum  opus,  of 
the  Romans.  The  Opus  tesselatum  was  a  tesselated 
geometrical  pavement. 

2.  'Variegated  like  mosaic  work. 


“The  tonsile  box 

Wove,  in  mosaio  mode  of  many  a  curl, 

Around  the  figured  carpet  of  the  lawn,” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Mosaic  work.  [A  1.) 

“  The  liquid  floor  inwrought  with  pearls  divine, 
Where  all  his  labors  in  mosaic  shine.” 

Savage:  Wanderer,  v. 

2.  Pyro.:  A  pyrotechnic  device  consisting  of  a  sur¬ 
face  with  diamond-shaped  compartments,  formed 
by  two  series  of  parallel  lines  crossing. each  other. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  placing  at  each  intersec¬ 
tion  four  jets  of  fire  which  run  into  the  adjoining 
ones.  The  intervals  be  tween  the  jets  must  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  discharge  of  others,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  fires  in  the  spaces. 

mosaic-floor,  s.  A  floor  laid  in  colored  woods, 
tiles,  or  marbles,  systematically  arranged,  either 
symmetrically  or  pictorially. 

mosaic-glass,  s.  Mosaic  glass  is  formed  by  the 
association  of  various  colored  opaque  or  transpar¬ 
ent  rods  of  glass,  so  arranged  that  the  ends  may 
form  patterns.  Sections  being  removed,  the  pieces 
are  arranged  for  the  production  of  a  recurring  pat¬ 
tern,  or  a  general  combination  is  formed  by  the 
association  of  a  variety  of  separate  ornaments, 
mosaic-gold,  s. 

Cliem.:  SnSg.  Bisulphide  of  tin.  Prepared  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of  mercury, 
6  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  a 
low  red  heat.  It  forms  brilliant  gold-colored  scales, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  powder. 

Mosaic  Ministry;,  s.  The  name  given  by  Burke 
to  the  mongrel  coalition  which  took  office  in  July, 
1766. 


“  Pitt  undertook  the  formation  of  that  Mosaic  Ministry 
which  Edmund  Burke  has  so  graphically  described.” — 
Collier:  British  Empire,  ch.  iv.,  p.  399. 


mosaic-tile,  s.  A  tile  molded  with  different  col¬ 
ored  clays,  arranged  in  patterns  in  imitation  of  the 
associated  pieces  of  colored  stones  in  a  true  mosaic. 


mosaic-wool,  s.  A  form  of  rug  or  mat  made 
from  colored  wool,  arranged  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
wool  present  a  definite  pattern.  Threads  of  wool  of 
equal  length  are  placed  horizontally  in  a  frame, 
close  together,  to  form  a  compact  mass.  They  are 
of  different  colors,  and  the  colors  are  arranged  in 
conformity  with  a  pattern.  The  threads,  being 
held  firmly  in  the  frame,  are  then  cut  across  to  form 
cubical  masses,  all  the  threads  in  each  cube  being 
kept  rigidly  in  their  places.  The  cube  is  then 
placed  in  a  frame  with  the  threads  vertical,  and  a 
clean  cut  made  across  the  top.  The  smooth  sur¬ 
face  is  then  wet  with  a  solution  of  rubber,  and  a 
piece  of  canvas  firmly  attached.  When  dry,  a 
machine  cuts  off  a  slice  of  such  thickness  as  is 
desired  for  the  length  of  the  pile.  A  rug  or  mat  of 
a  velvety  finish  is  tnus  produced.  Other  slices  can 
be  cut  off  in  the  same  way  until  the  wool  is 
exhausted. 


Mo-§a'-Ic-$l  (1),  a.  [Eng.  Mosaic  (1) ;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Mosaic  (1). 

mo-§a'-Ic-?il  (2),  a.  [Eng.  mosaic  (2) ;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Mosaic  (2),  A. 

4 ‘The  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  and  they  to  the 
trees  a  mosaical  flower/’ — Sidney  Arcadia ,  bk.  i.,  p.  15. 


m8-§a:-Ic-Ul-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  mosaical  (2) ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  mosaic  work. 

“  They  (mixed  in  workes)  mosaically  grow.” 

Stirling:  Domesday;  Twelfth  Houre. 
Mo§ -a-l§m,  s.  [English  Mosses);  - ism .]  The 
Mosaic  system;  adherence  to  Mosaic  system  or 
doctrines. 

“Christianity,  being  the  offspring  of  Mosaism,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Jews.” — Max  Muller .-  Science  of  Religion. 

mo-§an'-drIte,  s.  [After  the  Swedish  chemist, 
Mosander;  suff. -ife  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  long 
prisms  in  syenite,  sometimes  massive  and  fibrous. 
Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity,  2‘93-3'03 ;  luster,  vitre¬ 
ous  to  resinous ;  color,  reddish-brown,  when  fresh : 
thin  slivers  translucent.  Composition :  A  hydrated 
silico-titanate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium, 
and  calcium,  with  some  soda  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  Found,  associated  with  various  other  miner¬ 
als,  at  Brevig,  Norway. 

m6§-?t-sau'-rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Latin  mosa- 
saur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  Mosasauroids ;  a  family  of  Reptiles, 
believed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  tc  be  Lacertilian, 
but  arranged  by  Prof.  Cope  in  a  new  order  Python- 
omorpha,  and  placed  near  the  Ophidia.  The  teeth 
are  rootless  and  solid  throughout ;  they  are  joined  to 
the  jaw  by  a  broad  bony  base,  and  not  inserted  in 
sockets,  as  in  the  crocodiles.  The  palate  has  also 
teeth.  There  were  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

m6§-9,-sau’-rdid,  a.  &  s.  [Modern  Latin  mosa- 
saur(us),  and  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Mosasaurid®  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Palceont.  (pi.):  The  Mosasauridae. 

“It  was  early  conjectured  that  the  mosasauroids  were 
marine  and  aquatic  in  their  habits.” — Nicholson:  Palae¬ 
ontology,  ii.  206. 

mo§-u-sau -rus,  s.  [Lat.  Mosa=  the  river  Maas 
or  Meuse,  and  Gr.  sauros,  saura—a  lizard.] 
Palceont.:  The  name  given  by  Conybeare  to  a 
gigantic  marine  Saurian,  called  by  Wagler  Sauro- 
champsa  (q.  v.) .  It  is  now  made  the  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Mosasaurid®  (q.  v.).  Mosasaurus  camperi  was 
discovered  in  the  Maestricht  chalk  in  1780,  and  was 
named  by  SOmmering  Lacerta  gigantea.  It  came 
into  possession  of  the  French  at  the  fall  of  Maes¬ 
tricht  (1794).  Another  species,  M.  princeps,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  seventy  feet  long. 

mSs-Char-I-U,  subst.  [Gr.  raosc/tos=musk ;  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order  Labiati- 
flor®,  sub-tribe  Trixide®.  Moscharia  pinnatifida 
has  a  smell  like  musk. 

mos'-chu-tel,  s.  [Fr.  moscatelle,  from  Low  Lat. 
muscatus= having  the  smell  of  musk  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Adoxa  (q.  v.).  Adoxa  moscha- 
tellina  is  the  Tuberous  Moschatel.  It  is  a  small 
plant,  with  broadly  triangular-ovate  leaves  and 
yellowish-green  flowers. 

mos’-ch^-tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  moschat(a),  fern, 
sing,  of  moschatus= musky ;  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.).) 

Cliem.:  C21H2JNO7.  An  aromatic  nitrogenous 
substance  contained  in  the  iva  plant,  Achillea  mos- 
chata.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  melts 
underwater  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  sepau 
rates  in  the  pulverulent  form  on  cooling. 

fmos'-chu-tous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  moschat(us)  — 
musky  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ows.l 

Bot.:  Having  the  smell  of  musk.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
mos  -chi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rnosch(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Ruminantia,  including  the 
Chevrotains  and  the  Musk-deer.  The  former  now 
constitute  the  family;  the  latter  either  forms  a 
separate  genus,  Moschus  (q.  v.),  or  is,  as  Prof.  Gar- 
rod  suggests,  considered  as  an  aberrant  member  of 
the  Bovid®. 

mos'-chine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mosch(us ) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Moschid®  (q.  v.). 

mosch-o§-ma,s.  [Gr.  moschos— musk,  aud  osmS 
=a  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Moschos- 
mid®. 

mos-cho§  -ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modem  Latin  mot- 
chosm(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiat®,  tribe  Ocime®. 
m8s’-chus,  s.  [Gr.  moscftos=musk.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cervid®,  with  a  single  species, 
Moschus  moschiferus,  the  Musk-deer  (q.  v.).  It 
differs  in  many  important  structural  characters 
from  the  cervine  type ;  there  are  no  horns  in  either 
sex,  and  the  canines  are  prolonged  three  inches  be¬ 
low  the  chin.  The  presence  of  a  gall-bladder  would 
seem  to  indicate  relationship  with  the  Antilopid®. 
It  is  an  alpine  animal,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia  to  China  and  Siberia. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p5t, 
or,  w8re,  wolf,  w8rk,  who,  sin;  mate,  efih,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


mose 
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mote-bell 


*mo§e,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  measles.]  A 
■word  only  occurring  in  the  phrase,  to  mose  in  the 
chine,  where  it  refers  to  a  disorder  in  horses,  by 
some  called  momiing  in  the  chine.  ( Shakesp . : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ni.  2.) 

m5-§elle  ,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  kind  of  white  French 
wine,  so  named  from  Moselle,  formerly  a  frontier 
department  of  France. 


*mos'-kered,  a. 
rotten. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]  Decayed, 


3.  CP?.)  .*  The  alliance  Muscales  (q.  v.). 

TT  Black  or  Spanish  moss  is  Tillandsia  usnoeides 
(a  bromel-wort) ;  Canary-moss  Parmelia  perlata,  a 
*TCJien  ’  Ceylon-moss,  Flocaria  Candida ,  an  algal : 
1  dle-moss,  various  foliaceous  tree  lichens  j  and 
.Reindeer-moss,  Cenomyce  rangiferina,  a  lichen. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 
moss-agate,  s. 


*4.  In  quality,  degree,  or  intensity. 

“  He  [this  duk]  was  comen  almost  to  the  toun. 

In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  rnoste  pride.” 

Chaucer:  C.  X.,  896k 

*5.  In  rank,  position,  dignity,  power,  &c. ;  highest. 
“  To  which  they  all  repayred  .  .  .  both  most  and 

least.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  xi.  9. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree;  in  a  very 


Min.:  A  variety  of  chalcedony  (q.  v.),  inclosing 

dendritic  and  moss-like  forms  of  chlorite  and  -  P  - ,  v-  ,  ■  r—  7  - 

Mo§-lem,  s.  &  a.  [Arab.  muslim=a  Mussulman,  sefquTo'xMeof  imnich  are  6ometimes  mixed  with  fhiefly^prhicSy? '  thegreatestextont ;  mostly‘ 
from  salama— to  submit.]  [Salaam.]  mocc  '  ’  *2.  Most  is  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 

A.  Assubst.:  A  Mussulman,  a  Mohammedan.  mo  as -animals,  s.  pi.  form  the  superlative  degree,  as  more  for  the  com- 

“Another  had  marched,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  ^  Popular  but  perfectly  correct  name  for  parative;  as,  most  like,  most  glorious,  most  fully. 

over  heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem,  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Bryozoa.  It  is  a  literal  rendering  of  their  scien-  Double  superlatives  were  formerly  used;  as  in 
Christ.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii.  -  ol— 1 -  - . - .  j - -■  - * 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans;  Mohammedan. 

“Of  Moslem  faith  I  am.” — Byron :  Giaour, 
mo§'-lIng§,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  thin 
shreds  or  scrapings  of  leather  shaved  off  by  the 
currier  in  dressing  skins.  They  are  used  in  wiping 
off  metals  while  grinding  and  polishing. 
mo§o-sau  -rus,  s.  [Mosasaurus.] 
mosque  (que  as  k),  *moskhe,  *mosk,  s.  [Fr. 
mosguee,  from  Sp.  mezquita,  from  Arab,  masjad, 
masjid  =  a  mosque,  a  temple,  from  scejada  =  to 
adore,  to  prostrate  one’s  self ;  Ital.  moschia ;  Port. 
mesquita. J  A  Mohammedan  temple  or  place  of 
worship.  The  design  is  not  normal,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  main  form  i3  not  a  settled  one.  But 
they  have  three  essential  parts,  which  must  never 
be  wanting.  These  are  tne  Mihrab,  or  Hall  of 
Prayer,  which  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca  [Keb- 
lah],  and  which  must  consequently  have  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  position  in  different  countries ;  then  a  place 
for  the  ablutions,  which  precedeprayer ;  and  finally 
a  large  space  for  the  entry  and  departure  of  the 
faithful,  for  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  prayers. 

In  this  space  are  theMaksura,orseatof  theCaliph, 
when  one  was  required ;  as  also  a  place  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Koran,  and  finally  the  Mimbar,  or 
kind  of  pulpit.  A  further  requirement  is  the  Mina¬ 
ret,  a  kind  of  tower,  from  which  the  Iman  calls  the 
hour  of  prayer,  and  of  which  the  larger  mosques 
generally  possess  four  or  six.  [Mihrab,  Mimbar, 

Minaret.] 

mos-qul'-to,  mus-qui -to  (qu  as  k),  *mus-kit- 

to,  s.  [Sp.  mosquito— b.  little  gnat ;  dimin.  of  mosca: 

Lat.  musca=  any;  Port,  mosquito ;  Fr.  moustique.] 

Entom. :  The  popular  name  of  various  two-winged 
insects,  having  a  large  proboscis,  with  which  they 
attack  man,  sucking  his 
blood.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genus  Culex,  or  at 
least  the  family  Culicid® ; 
though  Humboldtsays  that 
those  of  South  America  are 
species  of  Simulium  (q.v.). 

The  mosquito  of  the  West 
Indies  and  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Culex  mosquito.  Mos¬ 
quitoes  abound  also  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  East¬ 
ern  World,  and  are  trouble¬ 
some,  too,  in  the  Polar  Re¬ 
gions.  They  so  much  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  ap 


Mosquito. 


pearance  and  coloring  that  the  number  of  species 
and  their  geographical  distribution  have  not  been 
perfectly  determined.  The  male  of  the  mosquito 
feeds  on  plant-juices ;  it  is  the  female  which  attacks 
man.  [Culex,  Culicidje.] 

mosquito-bar,  s.  A  net  to  ward  off  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  and  other  flying  insects.  It  is  usually  a  can¬ 
opy,  surrounding  the  bed,  but  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  windows  and  doors  to  exclude  outdoor  insects 
from  a  room. 

mosquito-canopy,  mosquito-curtain,  mos¬ 
quito-net,  s.  Nets  or  curtains  of  gauze  to  keep  off 
mosquitoes. 

mosquito-fleet,  s.  An  assemblage  of  small  ves¬ 
sels. 

moss,  *mos,  *mosse,  s.  [A.  S.  meds;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  mos;  Icel.  mosi;  Dan.  mos;  Sw.  mossa  (Ger. 
moos ;  M .  H.  Ger.  mos,  mies ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mios ;  Russ. 
mokh;  Lat.  muscus',  Gr.  moschos= a  young  shoot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“A  grot  there  was,  with  hoary  moss  o’ergrown.” 

Garth:  Claremont. 

2.  A  bog,  a  soft  moorland ;  as  Chat  Moss. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Gen.:  A  popular  name  for  any  plant  of  the 
orders  Bryace®  (Urn-mosses),  Andreace®  (Split- 
mosses)  ,  Jungermanniace®  (Scale-mosses) ,  or  Lyco- 
podiace®  (Club-mosses)  (q.  v.). 

2.  Spec. :  Any  member  of  the  order  Bryace®  (q.  v.j. 

•‘Mosses  and  Andreeace®.”— Bindley:  Introd.  to  Botany 

(ed.  3d),  p.  265. 


tific  name, 
moss-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxy coccus  palustris. 
moss-bunker,  s.  [Menhaden.] 
moss-campion,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  acaulis,  a  British  alpine  plant, 
moss-capped,  a.  Capped  with  moss. 

moss-clad,  a.  Clad  with  moss;  covered  with 
moss,  as  with  clothing, 
moss-crops,  s. 

Bot. :  Eriophorum  vaginatum . 
moss-grown,  a.  Grown  over  with  moss. 

“  One  old  moss-grown  wall.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  1L 

moss-hag,  s.  A  pit  and  slough  in  a  mire  or  bog. 

{Scotch.) 

“A  sour  fit  o’  the  batts  wi*  setting  amang  the  wat  moss- 
hags.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

moss-land,  s.  Land  overgrown  with  peat-moss 
but  not  so  wet  as  to  be  a  bog  or  morass, 
moss-pink,  s. 

Botany:  Phlox  subulata,  a  dark  purple  flower, 
native  of  this  country. 

moss-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  A  garden  variety  of  Rosa  centifolia,  the 
Cabbage  or  Provence  Rose.  It  owes  its  popular 
name  to  its  moss-like  calyx. 

moss-rush,  s. 

Botany:  Juncus  squarrosus,  a  rush,  with  a  rigid 
stem,  four  to  six  inches  high. 

moss-trooper,  subst.  A  common  name  for  the 
marauders  who  infested  the  mosses  or  borderland 
of  England  and  Scotland  previous  to  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

“  There  was  still  a  large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose 
calling  was  to  plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole 
herds  of  cattie.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*moss-troopery,  s.  The  practices  of  the  moss¬ 
troopers. 

“Much  moss-troopery  and  horse-stealing.”— Carlyle: 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  162. 

mossed,  a.  [Eng.  moss ;  -ed.]  Covered  or  over¬ 
grown  with  moss. 

“An  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
moss'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mossy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mossy  or  overgrown  with 
moss. 

2.  A  mossy  substance  or  growth. 

“Their  down  or  mossiness  healeth  carbuncles.” — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  vi. 

moss-ot'-tlte,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Mossotti; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  light-green,  radiated  variety  of  aragonite 
(q.  v.),  containing  about  seven  percent,  of  carbon¬ 
ate  or  strontia ;  the  green  color  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  copper.  Found  in  the  Lias  of  Gerfalco, 
Tuscany. 

mos'-s^,  *mos-sie,  a.  [Eng.  moss;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 

“A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

2.  Resembling  moss. 

most,  *  maste,  *  measte,  *  meste,  *  moost, 
♦mooste,  *moste,  a.,  adv.  &s.  [A.  S.  mcestp cogn. 
with  Icel.  rnestr;  Ger.  meist ;  Goth,  maists;  Dut.& 
Dan.  meest] 

A.  As  adj. :  Greatest  in  any  way. 

1.  In  size  or  bulk. 

“  Which  is  the  leeste  of  all  sedis,  but  whanne  it  hath 
woxen  it  is  the  mooste  of  aii  wortis.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew 
xiii. 

2.  In  extent. 

3.  In  number ;  most  numerous. 

“ASmylius’  triumph  was  referred  to  the  most  number  of 
voices  of  the  people.”— North:  Plutarch,  p.  218. 


Shakespeare,  most  boldest,  most  dearest,  most  still¬ 
est,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number ;  the  majority. 
(In  this  sense  used  with  a  plural  verb.) 

2.  The  greatest  value,  quantity,  amount,  degree, 
extent,  or  effect.  (Often  with  the.) 

“To  you  I  owe  the  most.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 
*3.  Highest  in  rank ;  the  greatest,  the  chief. 

IT  (1)  At  most:  At  the  farthest,  at  the  latest,  at 
the  outside. 

“Within  this  hour  at  most, 

I  will  advise  you.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  L 
(2)  The  Most  High:  The  Almighty. 

-most,  stiff.  [A  double  superlative :  A.  S.  super¬ 
latives,  -ma,  -st,  as  in  utmost,  inmost,  foremost.] 
[For  def.  see  etym.] 

*moste,  v.  i.  [Must,  v.] 

*mos-tic,  *mos-tick,  s.  [Mahlstick.] 

mdst'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  most;  -ly.~\  For  the  most 
part;  for  the  greatest  part;  chiefly,  principally, 
mainly. 

“  Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were  appre* 
hended.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

mos'-trg.,s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direct,  shaped  like  a  letter  V.  A  sign, 
suggested  by  Avison,  for  pointing  out  to  a  per¬ 
former  the  entry  of  a  particular  point  or  subject. 

*m6st’-what,  adv.  [Eng.  most,  and  what.]  For 
the  most  part ;  principally. 

*mot(l),s.  [Mote.] 

mot  (2),  *mott,  s.  [Fr.]  [Motto.] 

1.  A’witty,  clever,  or  pithy  saying;  a  bon-mot. 

*2.  A  motto. 

“  Reproach  is  stamp’d  in  Collatinus’  face, 

And  Tarquin’s  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  830. 
imot  -0,-911,  s.  [Lat.  motacilla .]  A  bird  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Motacilla  (q.  v.). 
mot-3,-§H'-l3.,  s.  [Lat.=a  water  wagtail.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Motacil- 
lid®  (q.  vd-  Motacilla  lugubris  (or  Yarrellii)  is 
the  Pied  Wagtail,  M.  alba  the  White,  M.  boarula 
the  Gray,  M.  Jlava  the  Grayheaded,  and  M.  rayi, 
Ray’s  W agtail.  Sometimes  the  last  two  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  genus  Budytes. 

mot-a-§il’-lI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  motacill(a) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  passeriform  birds,  sub-order 
FringiUiformes,  or  of  the  order  Insessores  and  the 
sub-order  Dentisostres.  The  innermost  secondaries 
of  the  wing  are  of  extreme  length,  nearly  equaling 
the  primaries.  In  this  there  is  an  affinity  to  the 
Larks.  The  Motacillid®  include  the  Wagtails  and 
the  Pipits  (q.  v.). 

mot-g,-$Il-ir-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  motacill(a);  fem. 
P1-  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family  of 
Sylvid®,  co-extensive  with  the  family  Motacillid® 
(q.  v.). 

*mo-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  motatio,  from  moto,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  moveo= to  move.]  The  act  of  moving. 

mo-taz’-l-llte,  s.  [Mutazilite.] 

mote  (1),  *moot,  *moote,  s.  [Fr.  mot.]  The 
note  or  blast  blown  on  the  horn  at  the  death  of  the 
deer. 

“Wind  three  motes  upon  the  horn.” — Scott:  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  xxxiL 

m5te  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.  mCSf,  gem6t= a  meeting.] 
[Moot,  «.] 

1.  A  meeting:  an  assembly,  especially  one  for 
deliberation:  often  in  composition,  as  wardmote, 
folkmofe,  &c. 

2.  The  place  where  such  a  meeting  was  held;  a 
moot-hill. 

*mote-bell,  8.  The  bell  rung  to  summon  people 
to  a  mote  or  meeting. 


bfiil  t6y-  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shtn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sioue  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 
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m6te  (3),  *mot,  *moote,  s.  [A.  S.  m6t .]  A  parti¬ 
cle  of  dust,  a  speck,  a  spot ;  anything  proverbially 
■mall. 

“  These  endless  numbers,  swarming  round. 

As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  29. 

♦mote,  v.  i.  [Might,  v.] 

mot'-ed,  a,  [Eng.  mote  (3),  s. ;  -ed.]  Containing 
motes;  filled  with  motes.  (Used  principally  in 
composition.) 

“The  thick-mofed  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower.” 

Tennyson:  Mariana,  78. 

♦mote’-llng,  *moat'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  mote  (3),  s. ; 
ttimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  little  mote. 

“A  crowd  of  moatlings  hums 
Above  our  heads.”  Sylvester:  Vocation,  335. 

mo-tel'-lg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Genevan  montaile, 
or  moutelle ,  prob.  from  Lat.  mustela.  ( Littr6.)] 
Ichthy. :  Rockling ;  a  genus  of  Gadidee.  The  body 
is  elongate,  covered  with  minute  scales.  Two  dor¬ 
sal  fins,  one  anal,  and  caudal  separate.  A  band  of 
teeth  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  vomer.  Eight  species 
are  known,  from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
New  Zealand.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  cniefly 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  barbels.  The 
Five-bearded  Rockling  ( Motella  mustela),  the 
Four-bearded  Rockling  ( M.  cimbria) ,  and  theThree- 
bearded  Rockling  ( M .  tricirrhata,  macrophthalma, 
and  maculata)  are  British.  Gunther  considers  M. 
glauca,  the  Mackerel  Midge,  to  be  the  young  of 
M.  macrophthalmata.  Yarrell  makes  it  a  separate 
species,  and  it  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  separate 
genus. 

mo-tet',  m5-tett',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  mottetto— 
a  ditty,  a  verse;  dimin.  of  motto= a  motto  (q.  v.), 
from  Lat.  muttum=a.  mutter,  a  grunt.] 

Music:  A  vocal  composition  in  harmony,  set  to 
words  generally  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
paraphrases  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  motett 
was,  as  .one  time,  a  varied  treatment  of  a  given 
theme  similar  to  the  poem  called  in  Spanish  a 
“  moto.”  Like  the  madrigal,  the  motett  was  at 
first  set  to  words  of  a  profane  character,  and  there 
are  ecclesiastical  decrees  extant  forbidding  its  use 
in  church.  Metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  in  which 
the  several  verses  are  sung  to  a  varied  setting,  are 
called  motetts  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
many  sacred  cantatas  of  unconnected  movements 
are  also  similarly  named. 

moth,  *mothe,  *moththe,  *mouthe,  *moughte, 

S.  [A.  S.  modhdhe ,  rnohdhe ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mot: 
Lcel.motti;  Sw.  m&tt—o.  mite ;  Ger.  motte—a.  moth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Neglected  heaps  we  in  by-corners  lay, 

Where  they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey.” 

Dry  den:  Art  of  Poetry. 

*2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  gradually  eats,  con¬ 
sumes,  or  wears  away  anything. 

“  If  I  be  left  behind,  a  moth  of  peace.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

II.  Entom.  {pi.) :  Formerly  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  Moths  called  Phahepides,  or  Lepi- 
doptera  Nocturna,  &c.,  and  Hawk-moths,  Sphin- 
gides,  or  Lepidoptera  Crepuscularia,  &c.  Now 
both  are  united  under  the  head  Heterocera  (q.  v.). 
The  antennae  taper  to  a  point.  The  insects  fly  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  or  during  twilight.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  less  brightly  colored  than  butterflies.  Stain- 
ton  divides  them  into  nine  groups :  Sphingina,  with 
four  families ;  Bombycina,  with  twelve;  Nocturna, 
with  twenty-six ;  Geometrina,  with  seventeen ;  Py* 
ralidina,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  Tortricina,  with 
nine  or  ten  ;  Tineina,  with  fifteen  ;  and  Pterophorina 
and  Alucitina,  each  with  one.  They  may  be  cap¬ 
tured  in  nets,  or  by  attracting  them  to  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  or  beer  and  spread  upon  trees,  or  to 
a  light,  or  they  may  be  reared  from  the  caterpillar 
state. 

moth-blight  s. 

Entom. :  Various  species  of  the  genus  Aleurodes, 
which,  though  homopterous,  is  so  much  akin  to  the 
Lepidoptera  that  both  Linnaeus  and  Reaumur 
placed  it  in  that  order.  They  blight  plants  by  at¬ 
tacking  them. 

moth-cicada,  s. 

Entom.  {pi.) :  The  homopterous  family  Flatid®, 
which  have  the  wings  generally  covered  with  a 
white  farinaceous  powder,  like  the  scales  on  the 
wings  of  moths. 

moth-gnat,  s. 

Entom. :  A  dipterous  insect  of  tfie  genus  Bychoda. 
They  have  curiously  ciliated  wings. 

moth-hunter,  s.  One  who  hunts  moths ;  an  en¬ 
tomologist. 


moth-mullein,  s. 

Bot., :  Verbascum  blattaria,  a  pink-flowered  plant, 
with  the  hairs  of  the  filaments  purple. 

moth-trap,  s.  An  attachment  to  a  bee-hive  to 
catch  the  moth — miller,  as  it  is  familiarly  called — 
whose  larva  builds  its  web  in  the  hive  and  destroys 
the  colony. 

fmoth'-eat,  v.  t.  [Eng.  moth ,  and  eat.]  To  eat 
or  consume,  as  a  moth  does  a  garment. 

moth  -eat-en,  *mothe-eat-en,  a.  [Eng.  moth, 
and  eaten.]  Eaten  by  moths. 

“Your  garments  are  motheaten.” — James  v.  2. 
tmothed,  a.  [En g.moth;  -ed.]  Moth-eaten. 

“  With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  hung.” 

Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv.  204. 
♦moth'-en,  a.  [Eng.  mof h ;  -en.]  Full  of  moths; 
moth-eaten. 

“We  rake  not  up  olde,  mouldie,  and  mothen  parch- 
xnentes.” — Fulke:  Against  Allen  (1580),  p.  125. 

moth'-er  (1),  *mod-er,  *mod-ir,  *mood-er, 
♦mod-re,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  mdder,  mddor ,  mddur; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  moeder;  Icel.  mddhir;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
moder;  Ger.  mutter;  O.  H.  Ger.  mustar;  Irish  & 
Gael,  mathair ;  Russ,  mate;  Lith.  mot6;  Lat. 
mater ;  Gr.  meter;  Sansc.  mata,  matri;  ItaL,  Sp. 
&  Port,  madre;  Fr.  mbre.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit.:  A  female  parent,  espec.  of  the  human 
race ;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child  ;  correlative 
of  son  or  daughter. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  That  which  has  produced  anything;  the  source 
or  origin ;  generatrix. 

“Mother  of  Arts!  as  once  of  arms.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  47. 

2.  One  who  assumes  the  place  of  a  mother. 

“This  old  man,  in  the  day  of  his  cld  age. 

Was  half  a  mother  to  them.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

3.  The  feelings  of  a  mother ;  maternal  instinct  or 
feelings. 

“Straight  all  the  mother  in  her  soul  awakes.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  188. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  or  elderly 
woman. 

5.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  an  abbess, <  or 
female  head  of  a  religious  or  semi-religious  institu¬ 
tion. 

“To  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
*6.  The  hysterical  passion. 

“  How  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  or  holding  the  place  of  a  mother ;  giving 
birth  or  origin. 

“  The  king  with  joy  confessed  his  place  of  birth. 

And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  404. 

2.  Native,  natural,  inborn. 

“As  we  call  our  first  language  our  mother  tongue,  so  we 
may  as  justly  call  our  first  tempers  our  mother  tempers.” 
— Horne :  Works,  vol.  iii.,  dis.  5. 

IF  Obvious  compounds :  Mother-bird,  mother-god¬ 
dess. 

IF  (1)  Mother  Carey's  chickens:  A  name  given  by 
sailors  to  the  various  species  of  Stormy-petrel. 

(2)  Mother  Carey's  goose:  The  Great  Black  Ful¬ 
mar,  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
mother-cell,  s. 

Physiol.:  A  cell  in  which  other  cells  are  gener¬ 
ated. 

mother-church,  s. 

1.  The  oldest  or  original  church  of  a  country. 

2.  The  church  to  which  one  belongs. 

3.  The  metropolitan  church  of  a  diocese, 

mother-cloves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  flower  buds  of  Caryophyllus  arcrmaticus. 
mother-coal,  s.  [Mineral-charcoal.] 
mother-country,  s. 

1.  One’s  native  country. 

2.  A  country  which  has  planted  colonies  in  other 
lands.  (Used  in  speaking  of  its  relation  to  its 
colonies.) 

3.  A  country,  as  the  producer  of  anything. 

mother-gate,  s.  A  lateral  passage  where  a  shaft 
intersects  a  seam  of  coal. 

mother-in-law,  *mothere-law,  s. 

1.  The  mother  of  one’s  wife  or  of  one’s  husband. 

2.  A  stepmother.  {Eng.) 

“  The  name  of  a  mother-in-law  sounded  dreadful  in  my 
ears.” — Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 


mother-land,  s.  One’s  mother  or  native  country. 
tMother-maid,  s.  The  Virgin  Mary. 

“Our  hands  to  life’s  hard  work  are  laid, 

But  our  hearts  are  thine,  sweet  Mother-maid .  ( 

Faber:  Oratory  Hymns . 

mother-naked,  a.  Naked  as  at  birth;  stark 
naked. 

“  Through  this  the  mother-naked  trooper  introduces  his 
head  and  neck.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

mother-of-pearl,  s. 

1.  Zool.  <&  Comm.:  The  internal  layer  of  oyster 
and  other  nacreous  or  pearly  shells.  It  is  of  silvery 
brilliance  and  iridescent.  This  is  due  to  the  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  membrane. 

2.  Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Botydse. 
Mother-of-pearl  micrometer:  The  micrometer  of 

Cavallo.  A  thin,  semi- transparent. slip,  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  ruled  with 
fine  graduations,  and  mounted  within  the  tube  at 
the  focus  of  the  eye-lens  of  the  telescope,  where  the  ^ 
image  of  the  object  is  formed.  The  divided  edge  it 
brought  into  convenient  proximity  to  the  image. 

mother-of-thousands,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  cymbalaria. 

mother-of-thyme,  mother-of-time,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  serpyllum. 

mother-queen,  s.  The  mother  of  a  reigning  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  a  queen-mother. 

mother-spots,  s.  pi.  Congenital  spots  and  dis 
colorations  on  the  skin. 

mother-tongue,  subst.  The  tongue  or  language 
which  was  learned  from  one’s  mother,  or  in  infancy. 

mother- wit,  s.  N atnral  sagacity,  wit,  or  genius, 
owing  little  to  instruction,  but  which  was  born  with 
one,  and  probably  was  inherited  from  one’s  mother. 

mother’s-mark,  subst.  A  mole  upon  the  skin. 
[Na:vus.] 

moth'-er  (3),  s.  [An  extension  of  mud  (q.  v.) ;  cf. . 
O.  Dan.  modder={  1)  mud,  mire;  (2)  lees,  dregs; 
Dut.  moer:  Ger.  mode?' = mud,  mold ;  mut ter = dregs, 
sediment.]  A  thick,  slimy  substance  concreting  in 
liquors  ;  the  lees  or  scum  of  liquors  concreted,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  vinegar. 

“As  touching  the  mother  or  lees  of  oile-oliue.” — P.  Hoi 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  iii 

mother-liquor,  s. 

Chem.:  Mother-water.  The  portion  of  a  mixed 
solution  which  remains  after  the  less  soluble  salts 
or  other  bodies  have  crystallized  out.  By  concen¬ 
tration  the  mother-liquor  may  be  made  to  furnish 
either  a  further  yield  of  the  same  substance  or  a 
deposit  of  another  and  more  soluble  body,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  solution. 

mother-lye,  s.  The  liquid  remaining  after  all 
the  salts  that  will  readily  crystallize  have  been 
removed  from  a  solution, 
mother-of-vinegar,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen. :  A  popular  name  for  various  molds,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fungals,  such  as  Mucor,  PeniciUium, 
found  in  vinegar. 

2.  Spec. :  My  coderma  aceti,  a  fungal  which  causes 
acetous  fermentation. 

mother-water,  s.  [Mother-liqtjor.] 
moth’-er  (1),  v.  t.  [Mother  1 1),  s.]  To  take  or 
assume  the  place  of  a  mother  to  ;  to  adopt  as  a  son 
or  daughter.  (Said  of  a  woman.) 

“The  queen  .  .  .  would  have  mothered  another 
body’s  child.” — Howell;  Letters. 

moth'-er  (2),  v.  i.  [Mother  (3),  s.]  To  become 
mothery ;  to  become  concreted,  as  the  sediment  of 
liquors. 

“  They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Georgia  iii.  683. 
♦moth'-er-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  mother  (1), 
s. ;  -age.]  (See  extract.) 

“  For  this  cause  marriage  is  called  matrimony,  which 
signifieth  motherage,  because  it  makes  them  mothers, 
which  were  virgins  before.” — H.  Smith:  Sermons,  p.  }a( 
(1622.) 

moth’-ered,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1),  s.;  -ed.]  Hav-i 
ing  a  mother. 

“  So  fathered  and  so  mothered.” — Observer,  No.  67. 
m&th’-er-hQOd,  s.  [Eng.  mother ;  -hood.]  Th® 
state  of  being  a  mother. 

“  What  human  thought  can  apprehend 
That  mystery  of  motherhood ?  ” 

D.  G.  Rossetti:  Ave. 

moth'-er-ing,  s.  [Eng  .mother  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  A. 
rural  custom  in  England  of  visiting  one’s  parents 
on  Mid-lent  Sunday.  Called  also  Mid-lenting. 

moth'-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 
Without  a  mother ;  having  been  deprived,  by  death 
or  by  desertion,  of  one’s  mother. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there,  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mariDe;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


motherliness 
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moth'-er-ll-ness,  s.  [English  motherly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  like  a  mother ;  kindness,  love ; 
tender  consideration  for  the  wants  of  those  con¬ 
nected  with  one. 

moth'-er-lsh  a.  &adv.  [Eng.  mother  (1),  s.;-!*/.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Like  a  mother;  becoming  or  befitting  a  mother. 


“All  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cover’d 
Of  motherly  humanity,” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  v. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mother;  maternal;  as, 
motherly  authority. 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  the  way  that  a  mother  would  do. 

“  Th’  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth, 

To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth.” 

Donne:  Anat .  of  World;  First  Anniversary • 

moth’-er-some,  a.  [Eng.  mother  [1),  s. ;  •some.'] 
Maternally  anxious. 

“  Excuse  me  if  I  seem  over  mothersome  and  foolish 
about  him.” — Mrs.  Trollope:  Michael  Armstrong ,  ch.  xv. 

moth  -er-wort,  s.  [Eng.  mother ;  -wort.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  menthaceous  genus  Leonurus  (q.  v.) ;  spec., 
Leonurus  cardiaca. 

2.  Artemisia  vulgaris.  [Mugwoet.] 

moth  -er-y,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (3),  s. ;  -?/.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  mother;  concreated like  mother;  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  mother. 


“Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the 
world  both  feculent  and  motheryt” — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

moth -jf,  adj.  [Eng.  moth ;  - y .]  Full  of  moths; 
infested  by  moths. 

“His  horse  hip’ d  with  an  o\iomothy  saddle.” — Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

mfi'-tlf,  s.  [Motive,  s.] 

1.  A  short  group  of  notes.  [Figure,  #.,  II.  6  (1).] 

2.  A  subject  proposed  for  development;  a  theme. 

IT  Leit-motif : 

Music :  Guiding  theme ;  a  short  passage  of  melody 
of  marked  character,  illustrating  certain  person¬ 
ages,  situations,  or  abstract  ideas,  in  a  story  or 
drama,  of  which  the  music  is  the  counterpart. 
When  the  situations  recur,  or  the  personage  ap- 

f>ears,  or  the  personage  or  idea  is  referred  to,  the 
eit-motif  is  heard. 


*mo-tIf-lc,  a.  [Lat.  mo£us= motion ;  facio  =  to 
make.]  Producing  or  causing  motion. 

mo -tile,  a.  [Lat.  >mofws=motion.]  Having  an 
inherent  power  of  motion  ;  applied  to  unconscious 
objects,  as  certain  organs  of  plants. 

fmo-tir-I-tf,  s.  [English  motil[e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  motile;  inherent  capability  of 
motion. 

“  Its  motility  or  power  of  motion.” — Thome-.  Botany  (ed. 
1879),  p.  10. 

mo'-tion,  *mo-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  motion,  from  Lat. 
motionem,  acc.  of  motions  movement,  from  motus, 
pa.  par.  of  moveo= to  move;  Sp.  mocion;  Italian 
mozione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  moving  or  chang¬ 
ing  place ;  a  change  in  position ;  a  passing  of  a 
body  from  one  place  or  position  to  another  move¬ 
ment.  The  opposite  to  rest. 

“Soon  after  four  both  armies  were  in  motion.”—  Ma. 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  power  of  moving. 

“  The  vital  spirits,  which,  born  in  arteries. 
Continual  motion  to  all  parts  do  bring.” 

Davies:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  8.  23. 


3.  A  single  movement  or  act  of  motion. 

“Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  119. 

4.  A  manner  of  moving ;  gait. 

“  Would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  g ;iit.”^— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

*5.  Internal  movements  or  workings. 


“  Long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb 
Prodigious  motion  felt.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  780. 


*6.  Impulse  communicated ;  motive  power. 

“Carnality  ...  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the 
clock  owes  its  motion.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

*7.  A  movement  of  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul;  an 
internal  impulse ;  a  tendency  of  the  mind ;  an  in¬ 
clination. 

“  I  am  always  full  of  good  motions,  that  come  into  my 
mind.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  L 


*8.  Sense ;  mental  sight. 

“  I  see  it  in  my  motion .” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  3. 

9.  A  proposal  made  or  offered;  a  proposition; 
especially  a  proposition  moved  in  a  deliberative 
assembly;  as,  a  motion  for  the  adjournment,  a 
motion  for  a  committee.  


10.  The  act  of  making  a  proposal  or  proposition. 

*11.  The  tuning  of  a  musical  instrument. 

*12.  A  puppet ;  a  puppet-show. 

“He  looks  like  .  .  .  one  of  these  motions  in  a  great 
antique  clock.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor,  i.  L 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  change  of  place  or  position  which 
from  certain  attitudes  a  figure  seems  to  be  making. 

2.  Law  :  An  application  made  to  a  court  of  justice 
by  the  parties  to  an  action  or  their  counsel,  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  rule  or  order  of  court  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  the  action. 

3.  Med.  d;  Physiol.:  Evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
the  bowels. 

4.  Music: 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  single  part  with  reference 
to  intervals  taken  by  it.  Conjunct  motion  takes 
place  when  the  sounds  move  by  single  degrees  of 
the  scale,  e.  g.,  C,  D,  E,  F  •  disjunct  motion  is  when 
they  move  by  skips,  e.  or.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 

.  (2)  The  movement  of  two  or  more  parts  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Similar  or  direct  motion  is 
when  parts  move  in  the  same  direction  either  by 
single  degrees  or  by  skips  ;  contrary  motion  is  when 
parts  move  in  opposite  directions ;  oblique  motion 
is  when  one  part  remains  stationary  while  another 
moves. 

5.  Horol.:  The  train  of  wheels  in  a  watch  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  in  the  moving  of  the  hands. 
[Movement.] 

6.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  The  cross-head  in  a  locomotive. 

(2)  The  slide,  slide-rod,  and  link  of  a  locomotive- 
engine. 

.IT  1.  Laivs  of  motion:  Three  principles  or  axioms 
laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : 

(1)  If  a  body  be  started  in  motion,  and  if  no  force 
act  upon  it,  that  body  will  continue  in  motion  in 
the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity.  Of 
course  this  cannot  be  directly  proved  by  observa¬ 
tion,  no  one  being  able  to  start  a  body  in  a  portion 
of  the  universe  free  from  other  bodies  which  will 
attract  it,  and  if  he  could  start  it  on  in  a  vacant 
space,  he.could  not  watch  its  subsequent  progress 
through  infinite  space  andeternity.  But  the  length 
of  time  during  which  tops  will  spin  or  finely 
mounted  pendulums  will  go  in  the  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no 
other  way  than  by  supposing  the  truth  of  the  first 
law  of  motion.  {Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy,  pp.  218- 
220.) 

(2)  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  act¬ 
ing  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

(3)  To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction ;  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any 
two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed 
in  the  same  straight  line. 

2.  Organic  molecular  motion:  A  kind  of  motion 
occurring  in  nearly  all  the  internal  processes  in 
organic  bodies.  It  must  exist  to  produce  absorp¬ 
tion,  secretion.  &c.  (See  Todd  and  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  l.  60.) 

3.  Paralysis  of  motion:  [Acinesia.] 

motion-bars,  s.  pi. 

Steam-engine:  Guide  bars  or  rods. 

*motion-man,  subst.  One  who  traveled  with  a 
puppet-show. 

“  And  travel  with  young  Goose,  the  motion-man .” 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  i.  1 

mo'-tion,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Motion,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  motion  or  significant  gesture,  or 
movement  of  the  hand  or  head  to,  for  guidance ;  as, 
to  motion  a  person  to  a  seat. 

2.  To  propose,  to  counsel,  to  advise. 

“Here’s  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens; 

One  that  still  motions  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

*3.  To  design,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to  meditate. 
“What  I  motion’d  was  of  God.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  222. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  significant  motions  or  gestures  with 
the  hand  or  head. 

*2.  To  make  proposals ;  to  propose ;  to  offer  plans. 

mo  -tion-er,  *mo-ci-on-er,  s.  [Eng.  motion; 
•er.]  One  who  makes  a  motion  ;  a  mover,  an  insti¬ 
gator. 

“  God  the  mooioner,  the  autour,  and  the  woorker  of  all 
goodness.” — Udall:  To  Queen  Catherine. 

*mo’-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  motion;  -fst.]  One  who 
makes  a  motion. 

mo’-tion-less,  a.  [En g.  motion;  -less.]  Without 
motion,  at  rest. 

“  How  motionless  l — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless.” 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 


mo'-tive,  *m6-tlf,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  motif,  from  Low 
Lat.  motivus= moving,  animating,  from  Lat.  motus, 
pa.  par.  of  moveo=  to  move;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port. 
motivo.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Causing  motion;  having  power  to  cause  mo¬ 
tion  ;  moving  or  tending  to  move. 

“  Every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind  of  confer¬ 
ences.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move  or  change  place; 
capable  of  motion. 

*3.  Changeable,  turning ;  not  fixed. 

“Nature  is  motive  in  the  quest  of  ill,  stated  in  mis- 
chief.” — Feltham,  Resolves,  p.  46. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  That  which  moves ;  a  motive  part. 

“  Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

2.  That  which  moves  or  incites  to  action ;  that 
which  determines  the  choice  or  will;  reason,  in¬ 
ducement,  cause,  ground,  incentive. 

“  Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12. 

*3.  A  person  who  is  the  cause  of  anything;  an 
author. 

“Am  I  the  motive  of  these  tears?” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  intent,  design,  or  purpose  with  which  a 
thing  is  done  or  made. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art.:  That  which  produces  conception,  inven¬ 
tion,  or  creation  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  when 
undertaking  a  subject ;  the  prevailing  idea  to  which 
he  endeavors  to  give  expression  in  his  work. 

2  Music:  [Motif.] 

mo'-tive,  v.  t.  [Motive,  s.]  To  give  or  supply  a 
motive  to ;  to  prompt,  to  move,  to  instigate. 

fmo’-tlve-less,  a.  ['Eng.  motive; -less.]  Having 
no  motive,  reason,  object,  or  aim. 

“The  motive-hunting  of  amotiveless  malignity.” — Cole¬ 
ridge  in  A.  Swinburne:  Study  of  Shakespeare,  chap,  iii., 
p.  177. 

mo’-tlve-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  motiveless;  -ness.] 
Aimlessness;  absence  of  motive. 

“That  calm  .  .  .  had  changed  into  sick  motivelessness.” 
— G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxiv. 

m5-tlv'-l-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  motiv{e) ;  -ity.]  The 
power  of  producing  motion. 

“Thinking  and  motivity  the  primary  ideas  of  spirit.” — 
Locke:  Human  Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  18. 

mo-ti'-vo,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Motif. 

mot-lejf,  *mot-ly,  *motte-lee,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

mattel6= clotted,  knotted,  curdled,  or  curd-like.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  various  colors ;  var¬ 
iegated  in  color ;  parti-colored. 

“  They  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Will  be  deceived.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VII.  (Prol.) 

2.  Dressed  in  motley  or  parti-colored  clothes. 

“  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  ’i  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

3.  Composed  or  consisting  of  various  discordant 
elements  ;  diversified,  various,  heterogeneous. 

“Where  yon  proud  palace,  fashion’s  hallow’d  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  dress  of  various  colors ;  the  parti-colored 
dress  of  domestic  fools  or  jesters. 

“That’s  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

*2.  A  fool,  a  jester. 

“  Will  you  be  married,  motleyt” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  iii.  3. 

motley-minded,  a.  Having  the  habits  though 
not  the  dress  of  a  fool  or  jester. 

“This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman.” — Shakesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

*mot’-ley,  v.  t.  [Motley,  a.]  To  variegate. 

“With  thousand  dies  He  motleys  all  the  meads." 

Sylvester:  Eden,  89. 

mot  -mot,  s.  [The  Mexican  name  of  a  bird 
described  by  Hernandez  {Hist.  Avium  Novae.  Hisp., 
p.  52,  pub.  at  Rome,  1651.)  This  was  misprinted 
momot,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  momotus  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  Momotus  (Brisson),  Prionites  (Illiger). 
The  best  known  species  is  momotus  brasiliensis 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(Rhamphastos  momota,  Linn.),  described  by  Water- 
ton  under  its  native  name,  Houtou.  From  its  geo¬ 
graphical  range  this  cannot  be  the  original  Motmot 
of  Hernandez.  The  Motmots  resemble  the  Bee- 
eaters,  but  the  plumage,  in  which  shades  of  green 
and  blue  predominate,  is  not  so  brilliaiit.  They  are 
said  to  be  solitary  birds,  or  at  most  living  in  pairs 
among  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  neotropical  region. 
Their  ordinary  food  is  small  reptiles,  insects,  and 
fruits. 

m5'-t&-$y-cle,  motor-bicycle,  s.  A  bicycle  pro¬ 
pelled  by  an  electric  motor,  or  similar  device. 

“  The  motor-bicycle  embodies  several  special  features, 
and  can.  be  made  in  patterns  to  Buit  different  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  convertible  motocycle,  the  motor  is  an  oil 
engine  and  the  fuel  ordinary  petroleum.” — New  York 
Herald,  Jan.  10,  1897. 

mo'-tor,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  from  motus,  pa.  par.  of 
tnoveo=to  move ;  Fr.  moteur.) 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  or  that  which  moves;  a 
moving  or  motive  power,  as  water,  steam,  &c. ;  that 
which  is  a  source  or  generatorof  mechanical  power ; 
a  prime-mover. 

“These  bodies,  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

If  Electric-motor:  A  machine  for  converting  elec¬ 
tricity  into  mechanical  kinetic  energy. 

*B.  4s  adj. :  Giving,  imparting,  or  producing 
motion. 

motor-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles,  derived  chiefly  from  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  continuation  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  and 
brain.  On  section  of  a  motor-nerve,  paralysis  en¬ 
sues;  while  stimulation  causes  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  till  degeneration  sets  in. 

mS'-tor-gy-Cle,  s.  A  carriage,  cab,  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  vehicle  propelled  by  an  electric-motor  or  other 
horseless  traction.  Also  called  automobile-carriage , 
horseless  carriage ,  etc. 

“A  horseless  carriage,  or  motorcycle,  that  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  all 
previous  constructions  of  a  similar  nature  has  just  been 
built  and  put  in  service  by  an  inventor  in  Indiana.” — 
New  York  Herald,  Jan.  10.  1897. 

mo-tor '-1-8,1,  a.  [Eng.  motor;  -ial.\  Giving 
motion,  motory. 

mo' -tor-Ih g,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  riding  in 
an  automobile. 

mo'-tor-man,  s.  [Eng.  motor  and  wan.]  An 
operator  of  an  electric  car ;  one  who  controls  the 
movements  of  an  electric  car  by  means  of  the  motor. 

m5-tor-path’-IC,  a.  [Eng.  motorpath(y) ;  -ic.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  motorpathy,  or  the  movement 
cure. 

mo’-tor-path-y,  s.  [Lat.  motor=a  mover,  and 
Gr.  paf7ios=suffering.] 

Med. :  A  system  of  attempted  cure  by  exercising 
and  regulating  the  motions  of  the  body ;  kinesip- 
athy  (q.  v.). 

mo-tor-jf,  a.  [Lat.  motorius,  from  motor  =  a 
mover,  a  motor  (q.  v.).]  Giving  motion;  motive; 
as,  motory  muscles. 

motory-nerves,  s.pl. 

Anat,:  The  nerves  which  control  motion.  (Owen.) 

mot  -tie,  v,  t.  [Motley.]  To  mark  with  spots 
or  blotches  of  different  colors ;  to  blotch ;  to  varie¬ 
gate. 

“Mottling  the  sea,  their  landward  barges  rowed.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  lv. 

mot -tie,  s.  [Mottle,  v.]  A  term  applied  to 
mahogany  and  other  woods  employed  in  cabinet¬ 
making  which  have  a  mottled  appearance  when 
polished,  and  to  the  characteristic  coloration  of 
the  surface. 

mottle-faced,  mottled-faced,  adj.  Having  a 
mottled  face. 

mot -tied  (tied  as  tgld),  a.  [Mottle,  v.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Spotted,  blotched,  or  variegated 
with  different  colors  or  shades  of  color. 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  with  blotches  of  equal  intensity, 
passing  insensibly  into  each  other.  (Loudon.') 

mottled-beauty,  s. 

Entom.  Boarmia  .epandata;  a  pale  gray  moth 
varied  with  brownish  and  dusky  yellow, 
mottled-umber,  s. 

Entom. .  A  moth  of  the  family  Hybemidfe. 

mot'-to,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  muttum=&  mutter, 
a  grunt,  a  murmur,  from  mutio,  muttio— to  mutter, 
to  mumble.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word  or  short  pithy  sentence  or 
phrase,  used  to  indicate  the  tenor  of  that  to  which 
it  is  attached,  or  as  expressive  of  some  guiding 
principle  or  idea ;  a  maxim. 


XI.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  word  or  sentence  used  to  mark  the 
work  of  a  particular  artist. 

2.  Her. :  A  word  or  sentence  carried  on  the  scroll, 
and  used  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestor,  or  as  expressing  some  guiding 
principle  or  idea.  Many  family  mottoes  contain  a 
punning  allusion  to  their  names,  as  Ver  non  semper 
viret,  the  motto  of  the  Vernons;  Cavendo  tutus,  of 
the  Cavendishes,  &c. 

motto-kisses,  s.  pi.  Bonbons  or  sweetmeats 
wrapped  up  in  fancy  paper  bearing  mottoes,  love 
verses,  &c.,  used  at  juvenile  parties. 

mot'-t5ed,  a.  [English  motto ,*  -ed.)  Having  a 
motto. 

mot’-tram-lte,  s.  [After  Mottram  St.  Andrews, 
Cheshire,  England,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  crystalline 
encrustations.  Hardness,  3;  specific  gravity,  5*894; 
luster,  resinous :  color,  black ;  when  thin  and  seen 
by  transmitted  light,  yellow ;  streak,  yellow.  Com¬ 
position:  Vanadic  acid,  18*74;  protoxide  of  lead, 
57*18;  protoxide  of  copper,  20*39;  water,  3*60=100. 
Found  on  Keuper  Sandstone. 

*mot’-t^,  a.  [Eng. mot(e);  -y.)  Full  of  motes; 
consisting  of  motes. 

mough,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  mich  (q.  v.).]  To  live 
a  wandering  life ;  to  live  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant. 

mou-ghar’-u-by.  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch.:  A  balcony  with  a  parapet,  embattled  or 
otherwise,  and  machicolations  projected  over  a 
gate.  It  was  originally  intended  to  protect  the 
entrance. 

mou-ghard*  (d  silent),  s.  [Fr,]  A  police  spy. 
(Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  France.) 

mofi'-gher,  subst.  [Eng.  mouch;  -er.)  One  who 
mouches ;  one  who  leads  a  semi-vagabond  life,  hav¬ 
ing  no  fixed  home,  and  living  by  selling  water- 
cresses,  wild  flowers,  birds’  nests  and  eggs,  and 
other  things  which  may  be  obtained  for  tne  gath¬ 
ering. 

m6u-ghette’,  s.  [Fr.] 

Arch.:  A  hollow  or  canal  sunk' in  the  soffit  of  a 
corona  to  form  the  larmier  or  drip. 

mou-dl-warp,  m6u'-dle-wart,  subst.  [Mold- 
warp.]  A  mole. 

mouf  -Ion,  mouf’-flofi,  mfif  ’-flon,  s.  [Fr.,  O. 

Fr.  muijle,  muifleron,  prob.  from  Ger.  muff  el  —  a 
kind  of  dog  with  large  pendulous  chaps.  (Littri.)) 

Zodl.:  Ovis  musimon,  a  wild  species  of  sheep, 
formerly  common  in  Spain,  now  restricted  to  Cor¬ 
sica  and  Sardinia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
sheep,  brownish-gray  in  color,  with  a  dar-i  dorsal 
streak,  and  a  varying  amount  of  white  on  the  face 
and  legs.  Horns  are  present  in  the  males  only,  and 
the  tail  is  very  short.  The  mouflon  frequents  the 
summits  of  hills,  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old 
ram,  and  is  not  easily  approached  by  the  hunter. 
It  breeds  freely  with  the  domestic  species  (Ovis 
aries).  [Ovis,  Sheep.] 

*moule,  v.  i.  [Fr.  mauler.)  To  grow  moldy; 
to  mold;  to  waste  away. 

“This  white  top  writeth  min  olde  yeres; 

Min  herte  is  also  mouled  as  min  heres.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,867. 

m6u'-lln,  8.  [Fr.,=a  mill  (q.  v.).] 

Geol. :  A  waterfall  which  hollows  out  for  itself  a 
chasm  or  channel  in  a  glacier;  ultimately  breaking 
through  it  and  carrying  with  it  fragments  of  rock, 
gravel,  &c.,  to  the  lower  levels. 
m6u-lln-age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Silk  Man. :  The  operation  or  process  of  twisting 
and  doubling  raw  silk;  the  last  dressing  of  silk 
before  it  is  dyed. 

mou’-llne,  m6u'-lln-et,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  rope-winding  drum  of  a  hoisting  machine. 
*2.  A  portable  apparatus  carried  by  crossbow¬ 
men  for  winding  up  their  bows. 

3.  A  kind  of  turnstile, 

mouls,  s.  [Mools.] 

moult,  molt,  *mout,  *mout-en,  *mout-yn, 
*mowt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  muto— to  change ;  Fr.  muer 
=to  molt.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  cast  the  feathers,  hair,  skin, 
horns,  &c.,  as  birds  and  other  animals;  to  mew. 
(Seldom  used  except  in  reference  to  the  shedding 
of  feathers  by  birds.  Prof.  Owen,  however,  employs 
it  of  the  Arachnida,  the  Crustacea,  the  Epizoa,  and 
the  Insecta.) 

“Robin-redbreasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  red 
again  by  degrees.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  851. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shed  or  cast,  as  birds. 

“  So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery,  and 
your  secrecy  to  the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.” — 
Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


2.  To  change,  to  get  rid  of.  _ 

“  We  all  moult  our  names  in  the  natural  course  of  life/ 
— Southey:  The  Doctor,  oh.  ixxx. 

moult,  *molt,  s.  [Moult,  v.)  The  act  or  process 
of  molting  or  casting  the  feathers,  hair,  &c. 

*m6ult'-gn,  a.  [En g.  moult ; -en.)  Being  in  the 
state  of  molting  or  casting  the  feathers;  having 
molted. 

“A  clip-winged  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven.” . 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  L 
mound  (1),  s  [A.  S.  mund—  a  protection;  cpgn. 
with  O.  Fris.  mund,  mond=a  protector,  a  guardian ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  munt=&  protection,  a  protector ;  Ger. 
vormund=a  guardian.  The  form  and  meaning  of 
the  word  have  been  influenced  by  mount,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  not  nearly  connected.] 

*1.  A  protection,  as  a  body  of  men. 

“Hewende  ...  with  swithe  gret  mounde.” 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  189. 

2.  Something  raised  as  a  protection  or  defense ; 
as  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone,  an  artificial  elevation 
of  earth ;  a  rampart,  a  fence. 

3.  A  natural  elevation,  resembling  an  artificial 
neap  of  earth ;  a  hillock,  a  knoll. 

*4.  A  barrier,  a  curb,  a  limit. 

“Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law.” — South: 
Sermons. 

mound-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  Mound-builders,  2. 


mound-builders,  s.pl. 

1.  Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  a  prehistoric 
race,  formerly  inhabiting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys,  who  have  left  some  very  remarkable  earth¬ 
works  as  their  only  memorials,  for  even  tradition  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  best  known  group  of 
mounds  is  near  Newark,  Ohio,  and  consists  of 
“  elaborate  earthworks,  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
octagon,  and  square,  and  enclose  an  area  of  about 
four  square  miles,  on  the  upper  terrace,  between 
two  branches  of  the  Licking  River.  Scattered  over 
the  same  plain,  and  crowning  the  neighboring  hills, 
are  numerous  tumuli  or  mounds,  evidently  erected 
by  the  same  people  that  built  the  larger  works.”  The 
human  remains  found  in  these  mounds  are  usually 
so  much  decayed  as  to  preclude  the  recovery  of  a 
single  bone  entire.  This  fact  Squier  and  Davis 
regard  as  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
mounds,  since  in  England,  where  the  moist  climate 
is  much  less  favorable  for  the  preservation  of  such 
remains,  perfect  skeletons  have  been  found  after 
being  buried  eighteen  hundred  years.  (Marsh,  in 
Amer.  Journ.  Science,  July,  1866.)  Wilson  does  not 
attribute  to  them  so  high  an  antiquity. 

“But  while  the  mound-builders  are  essentially  prehis¬ 
toric,  according  to  all  New  World  chronology,  there  ii 
nothing  in  the  disclosures  hitherto  made  calculated  to 
suggest  for  them  an  extremely  remote  era  .  .  .  Th» 
probability  rather  is  that  the  ruins  of  Clark’s  Work  on 
Fort  Ancient  may  match  in  antiquity  with  those  of  Eng. 
land’s  Norman  keeps,  and  even  that  their  builders  may 
have  lingered  on  into  centuries  nearer  the  age  of  Colum. 
bus.” — Prehistoric  Man,  321,  322. 

2.  Ornith.:  (See extract.) 

“The  Megapodiidie  (or  mouncl-builders)  are  another 
most  remarkable  and  anomalous  group  of  birds.”— 
Wallace:  Geog.  Diet.  Animals,  i.  393. 

mound  (2),  s.  [Fr .monde;  from  Lat.  mundut» 
the  world.] 

Her. :  A  ball  or  globe,  the 
sign  of  sovereign  authority 
and  majesty,  and  forming 
part  of  the  regalia  of  an 
emperor  or  king.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross  and  en¬ 
circled  with  a  horizontal 
band,  from  the  upper  edge 
of  which  springs  a  semicir¬ 
cular  band,  both  enriched 
with  precious  stones. 

mound,  v.t.  [Mound  (1), 

«.]  To  fortify  with  a  mound ; 
to  fence  in. 

mound’-ed,  adj.  [Eng. 
mound  (1),  s. ;  -ed.)  Shaped 
like  a  mound ;  possessing  a 
mound. 

mound'-less,  a.  [Eng.  mound ;  -less.)  Without 
a  mound. 

moun'-seer,  s.  [A  corruption  of  monsieur  (q.  v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

mdunt,  s.  [A.  S.  munt,  from  Lat»  montem,  accua. 
of  mons— a  mountain.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  high  hill;  a  mountain.  (Now  only  used  in 
poetry,  or  as  an  attributive  to  a  name ;  as,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Mount  Sinai.) 

2.  A  mound,  a  fence ;  a  bulwark  for  defense  or 
attack ;  an  embankment. 

“  He  might  see  what  mounts  they  had  in  short  time  cas-t, 
and  what  a  number  there  was  of  warlike  soldiers.”  — 
Knollys:  Hist,  of  Turkes. 


Mound. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  (unidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  shn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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mountain-foot 


3.  A  means  of  mounting  on  horseback ;  an  aid  to 
mounting. 

4.  That  which  one  mounts;  a  horse,  with  the  ap¬ 
purtenances  necessary  for  riding. 

5.  A  sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  &c.,  upon  which  a 
drawing  is  placed.  It  is  generally  of  larger  size 
than  the  object  placed  on  it,  and  of  a  tint  that  will 
aid  its  general  effect. 

*6.  A  bank.  (Cf.  Mont-de-piit6.) 

“These  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to  put 
forth  that  poor  talent  God  hath  given  me,  not  to  particu¬ 
lar  exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity, 
which  will  not  break.” — Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  A  cavalier  (q.v.). 

2.  Her.:  The  representation  of  a  mound  or  hill 
covered  with  grass  and  occupying  the  bottom  or 
base  of  the  shield.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  represented  as  bearing  a 
tree.  When  depicted  green 
it  is,  called  a  mount-vert. 

IT  (1)  Mount-graced ,  mount 
in  degrees : 

Her.:  Mounts  cut  in  the 
form  of  steps. 

(2)  Mount-mounted: 

Her. :  A  mount  with  a  hill 
upon  it. 

mount,  *mont-en,  *mount- 
en, y.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  monter= to  mount:  from  mont= 
a  hill,  a  mount  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  montar ;  Ital.  montare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  up ;  to  rise  on  high ;  to  ascend. 

“Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make 
her  nest  on  high?  ” — Job  iii.  27. 

2.  To  climb  up. 

“Here  will  Talbot  mount." 

Shake  sp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  L 

3.  To  rise;  to  tower;  to  be  raised  or  built  to  a 
great  heignt. 

“Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and 
his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish.” — 
Job  xx.  6. 

4.  To  be  mounted  upon  anything;  specif.,  to  get 
or  be  on  horseback. 

“  Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  V.  2. 

5.  To  amount;  to  rise  in  value  or  amount;  as, 
the  expenses  mounted  to  a  large  sum. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  raise  aloft  or  on  high ;  to  lift  up. 

“The  fiend  looked  up  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  1,014. 

2.  To  climb ;  to  ascend ;  to  go  up  to,  or  on. 

“Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him. 

Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  CtEsar,  v.  S. 

*3.  To  form  a  path  up. 

“  The  stairs  that  mount  the  Capitol.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

f4.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  cover. 

5.  To  put,  or  place  on ;  specif.,  to  furnish  with  a 
horse  or  horses  for  riding. 

“  Unless  the  adage  must  oe  verified, — 

That  beggers,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

6.  To  raise  into  position,  or  place  in  readiness  for 
service;  to  prepare  for  use  or  service;  to  make 
ready. 

“Let  France  and  England  mount 

Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii. 

7.  To  cover,  or  set  round  with  a  mount  or  setting 
of  something  necessary,  useful  or  ornamental ;  as, 
to  mount  a  drawing — that  is,  to  set  it  in  a  frame  or 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  cardboard,  &c. ;  to  mount  a 
diamond — that  is,  to  put  it  in  a  setting. 

8.  To  carry  as  an  equipment ;  to  be  furnished  or 
equipped  with ;  as,  A  fort  mounts  twenty  guns. 

*9.  To  raise  in  rank,  degree,  or  position. 

“He  was  dubbed  and  mounted  from  his  owne  meane 
ranke  to  the  title  of  a  king.” — Speed:  Hist.  Great  Brit., 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  xx. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Micros.:  To  arrange  microscopic  objects  for 
permanent  preservation.  In  the  dry  and  uncovered 
state  they  are  sometimes  mounted  on  discs  of  cork, 
leather,  or  pasteboard  with  a  coating  of  lamp¬ 
black.  They  may  be  affixed  by  marine  glue  or  Can¬ 
ada  balsam.  Some  must  be  mounted  in  liquid 
placed  in  glass  cells.  ( Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

2.  Theat.:  To  prepare  for  representation  on  a 
stage ;  as,  to  mount  a  play. 

To  mount  guard :  [Guard,  s.,  If  (3)]. 


mount -g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mount,  v.;-able .]  Able 
to  be  mounted;  capable  of  being  mounted  or  as¬ 
cended. 


mount  -ain,  *mont-aine,  *mont-ayn,  *mont- 
ayne,  *mont-eyne,  *mount-aine,  *mount-ayn, 
*mount-ayne,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  montaigne,  montaine 
(Fr.  montagne),  from  Low  Lat.  montanea,  montana 
—a  mountain ;  from  Lat.  mountainous ; 

from  mons  (gen it.  montis)=&  mountain ;  Sp.  rnont- 
aha ;  Ital.  montagna .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  large  or  very  high  hill ;  a  large  mass  of  earth 
rising  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  land  ;  a  high  elevation  or  prominence  upon  the 
earth  s  surface ;  a  high  mount. 

“  It  seemed  some  mountain  rent  and  riven, 

A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. ” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  7. 

2.  Something  of  very  great  bulk ;  something  very 
large. 

“I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy.” — Shakesp. , 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

3.  A  kind  of  wine. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Geog. :  Mountains  usually  exist  in  chains,  the 
highest  being  the  Himalayas.  Parallel  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  mountain  chain  there  are  in  some  cases  two 
others  of  inferior  elevation,  one  on  each  side.  Thus, 
parallel  to  part  of  the  Himalayas  are  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  or  Sub-Himalayas,  of  inferior  elevation  to 
the  central  chain.  In  studying  the  geography  of  a 
country,  the  mountains  or  hills  claim  attention 
first,  for  from  them  flow  the  rivers,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  regulates  the  position  of  the  towns, 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  political  geography. 

2.  Geol.:  In  1833  H.  Elie  de  Beaumont  published 
the  hypothesis  that  a  variety  of  independent  moun¬ 
tain-chains.  have  been  thrown  up  suddenly  at  par¬ 
ticular  periods,  and  that  all  such  chains  which  have 
risen  contemporaneously  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
though  widely  apart.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  controverted 
these  views,  and  proved  that  every  great  mountain 
is  the  result,  not  of  one  upheaval,  but  of  many. 
(Lyell:  Prin.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xi.)  The  composition  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  mountain  regulates  its  form ; 
trappean  rocks,  for  instance,  tending  to  make  one 
or  more  table-lands  with  precipitous  sides,  and 
granite  a  rounded  top.  [Volcano.  ] 


HIGHEST  AND  GREATEST  MOUNTAINS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Name.  Feet. 

HStna,  a  volcano  in  Sicily . 10,900 

Antisana,  Ecuador . 14,300 

Ararat,  resting-place  of  Noah’s  Ark . 12,700 

Ben  Nevis,  highest  in  Great  Britain,  Scotland .  4,400 

Black  Mountain,  the  highest  of  the  Blue  Badge,  N.  C.  6,500 

Blanc.  Mont,.  France . 15.900 

Brown  Mountain,  British  Columbia . 16,000 

Chimborazo,  Republic  of  Ecuador . 21,400 

Cotopaxi,  the  highest  volcano,  Ecuador . ls’900 

Dhawalaghiri,  one  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia.25,500 

Fremont’s  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains,  Wyoming . 13,575 

Geesh,  Africa . 15,100 

Hecla,  a  volcano  in  Iceland . 5^500 

Hindoo-Koosh,  Afghanistan .  20,594 

Himalayas  (Mount  Everest),  highest  in  the  world, 

Thibet . 29,000 

Jungfrau,  Alps,  Switzerland . 13,700 

Kilima-Njero,  highest  in  Africa . 18,700 

Lebanon,  Syria . 10,000 

Mansfield,  highest  of  Green  Mountains,  Vermont. .  4, ’275 

Miltzin,  nighest  of  Atlas  Mountains,  Morocco . 11,498 

Mount  Marcy,  highest  in  New  York . 5,400 

Mount  McKinley,  highest  in  North  America,  Alaska.20,500 

Mount  Hood,  Oregon . 11, '220 

Mount  St.  Helen’s,  Washington . 13,475 

Mount  Rainier,  Washington . 14,445 

Mount  Shasta,  California . 14,440 

Mount  Fairweather,  Alaska . 14,475 

Mount  Whitney,  California . 14,885 

Olympus,  Greece .  6,600 

Ophir,  Sumatra,  East  Indies . 13,800 

Orizaba.  Mexico . 18,179 

Parnassus,  the  home  of  the  Muses,  Greece . 6,000 

Perdu,  Mont,  highest  of  the  Pyrenees,  France . 11,300 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico . 17,700 

Peaks  of  Otter,  Virginia . 4,250 

Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado . 14,215 

Round  Top,  highest  of  Catskill  Mountains,  N.  Y _  3,800 

Roa,  Mount,  highest  in  Oceania,  Hawaii . 17,500 

Sinai,  Mount,  Arabia . . . 8,200 

Sneehattan,  highest  Dovrefjeld  Mountains,  Norway.  8,110 

Sorota,  highest  in  America,  Bolivia . 25,400 

St.  Bernard,  Switzerland . 8,000 

St.  Elias,  Alaska . 18,020 

Stromboli,  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea .  3,000 

Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  one  of  the  Canary  Isles . 12,000 

Vesuvius,  volcano,  near  Naples . 3,900 

Washington,  Mount,  highest  of  White  Mount.,  N.H.  6,293 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  mountain;  existing, 
growing,  or  living  on  mountains ;  natural  to  mount¬ 
ains  ;  as,  mountain  goats,  mountain  air,  &c. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  mountains ;  as ,  mount¬ 
ainous  districts. 


3.  Like  a  mountain  in  size  or  bulk ;  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  size  or  bulk  ;  very  large. 

If  (1)  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:  (1)  The 
Imaum  Hassan  ben  Sabbah  el  Homairi.  (2)  Sheik* 
al  Jebal,  Prince  of  the  Assassins. 

(2)  The  Mountain : 

Fr.  Hist. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  democratic  party  in  the  first  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  occupying  the 
highest  seats  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  term  is  still  applied  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  section  of  the  democratic  party. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Mountain-cave,  mountain- 
cliff,  mountain-eagle ,  mountain-flood,  mountain- 
maid,  mountain-mist,  mountain-pass,  mountain- 
path,  mountain-side,  mountain-top,  mountain-tor¬ 
rent,  &c. 

mountain-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  1.  Pyrus  aucuparia ,  aft  European  tree,  ten 
to  thirty  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  corymbose 
compound  cymes  with  cream-white  flowers,  and 
scarlet  berries  with  yellow  flesh.  Wild  in  woods, 
on  hill-sides,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Called  also  the  Rowan- 
tree. 

2.  Pyrus  ( sorbus )  americana,  ar  American  tree, 
bearing  beautiful  red  berries, 
mountain-avens,  s.  [Dryas.] 
mountain-barometer,  s.  A  portable  barometer 
designed  for  measuring  vertical  heights  above  the 
sea.  It  is,  consequently,  more  carefully  made  and 
accurately  adjusted  than  the  common  barometer, 
mountain-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Emballonura  monticola ,  a  social  bat  from 
Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  tail 
half  an  inch  long.  General  color,  chocolate-brown, 
lighter  beneath. 

’"mountain-billow,  s.  A  wave  of  extraordinary 

or  unusual  size. 

“Thus,  when  a  mountain-billow  foams  and  raves.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  310. 

mountain-blue,  s.  A  native  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  liable  to  change  its  tint  to  green  if 
mixed  with  oil. 
mountain-bramble,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cloudberry  (q.  v.). 
mountain-bunting,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Snow-bunting.  [PlectrophanE.3.] 
mountain-cat,  s.  The  wild  cat. 

“Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz-James’s  throat  he  sprung.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  16. 
mountain- chain,  s.  A  chain  or  range  of  moun¬ 
tains. 

“  To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-chains.’’ 

Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape, 

mountain-cock,  s.  [Capercailzie.] 
mountain- cork,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  asbestos  (q.  v.),  sufficiently 
light  to  float  on  water.  It  is  called  also  Mountain- 
leather. 

mountain-crab,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  genus  Gecarcinus  (q.  v.). 
mountain-curassows,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  sub-family  Oreophasinee  (q.  v.). 
mountain- damson,  s.  [Damson,  s.  If  (1),  (2).] 
mountain-deer,  s.  The  chamois. 

“It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer .” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  8. 

mountain-dew,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Virginian  and  also  to  Scotch  whisky,  as  having  in 
former  times  often  been  secretly  distilled  in  the 
mountains,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  officers. 

"Bread,  cheese,  and  mountain-dew  were  liberally  pro¬ 
vided.” — Edinburgh  Even.  Courant. 

mountain-dulse,  s.  [Dulse,  If  (2).] 
mountain-ebony,  s.  [Bauhinia.] 
mountain-eyrie,  s.  A  nest  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain. 

“The  bird  of  Jove 

Fierce  from  his  mountain-eyrie  downward  drove.” 

Pope-.  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  680. 

mountain-finch,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Bramble  of  Brambling-finch,  Fran- 
gilla  montif ring  ilia. 

mountain-flax,  s. 

Min. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  amianthus 
(q.  v.). 

mountain-foot,  subst.  The  foot  or  bottom  of  a 
mountain. 

“Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bsl,  d©L 
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mourn 


mountain-goat 

mountain-goat,  s.  [Manama.] 
mountain-green,  s. 

1.  Min.:  [Malachite.] 

2.  Bot.:  [Mountain-pride.] 

mountain-hare,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Lepus  variabilis,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Ears  and  tail 
short,  _  the  summer-coat  fulvous-gray,  becoming 
white  in  cold  climates  and  in  winter.  Absent  from 
Central  Europe,  reappearing  on  the  Alps.  Called 
also  the  Northern  Hare. 

mountain-head,  subst.  The  top  of  a  mountain. 
( Wordsworth :  Thorn.) 

mountain-high,  adv.  [Mountains-high.] 
mountain-holly,  s.  [Holly,  s.H.] 
mountain-howitzer,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  short,  light  piece  of  ordnance  of  large 
'calibre,  to  fire  shells  and  case-shot,  but  not  solid 
shot,  with  small  charges  of  powder.  Once  con¬ 
structed  of  cast-iron,  bronze,  or  wrought  iron,  but 
now  superseded  by  small  steel  or  “screw”  guns, 
which  are  in  two  parts,  and  screw  together. 

“  The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road  .  .  . 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  51. 

mountain-laurel,  s. 

Bot. :  Kalmia  latifolia,  one  of  the  Rhododendreee, 

mountain-laver,  s. 

Bot. :  A  gelatinous  Alga  of  the  genus  Palmella. 
mountain-leather,  s.  [Mountain-cork.] 

mountain-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  term  to  designate  a  series  of  calcareous 
rocks  called  carboniferous  limestone.  Typically  it 
is  massive,  well-bedded,  light  bluish  gray,  reddish, 
or  black  in  color,  in  some  parts  homogeneous,  in 
others  crystalline.  In  some  places  the  mountain 
limestone  is  composed  mainly  of  broken  encrinites, 
in  others  of  foraminifera,  corals,  bryozoa,  &c.  Of 
mollusca:  334  lamellibranchs,  206  gasteropoda,  with 
various  pteropoda  and  cephalopoda,  have  been 
found  in  it;  and  more  than  seventy  species  of  fossil 
fish.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  mountain  lime¬ 
stone  for  turning  into  lime,  it  contains  valuable 
ores  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.  It  also  receives  a  good  polish, 
and  makes  a  fine  marble.  [Carboniferous-system.] 
mountain-linnet,  s. 

Ornith. :  Linota  montium ,  distinguished  from  the 
Common  Linnet  and  the  Redpoles  by  the  greater 
length  of  its  tail,  and  by  its  reddish  tawny  throat. 

mountain-liquorice,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  alpinum,  the  roots  of  which  have 
the  sugary  flavor  of  liquorice. 
moun*ain-mahogany,  s. 

Bot. :  Betula  lenta. 

mountain-meal,  s.  The  same  as  Berghmehl 
(q.  v.). 

mountain-milk,  s. 

Min.:  An  amorphous,  soft  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  resembling  chalk,  but  lighter,  more  pul¬ 
verulent,  and  harsher  to  the  touch. 

mountain-mint,  s. 

Bot.:  Pycnanthemum  montanum,  and  the  genus 
Pycnanthemum. 
mountain-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Selago. 
mountain-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Selinum  oreoselinum. 
mountain-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Capsicum  sinaica. 
mountain-pride,  mountain-green,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Spathelia  simplex. 
mountain-rice,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  variety  of  the  rice  plant ;  grown  in  various 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  The  genus  Oryzopsis. 
mountain-rose,  s. 

Bot.  Rosa  alpina : 
mountain-soap,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Oropion  (q.  v.). 
mountain-sorrel,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxyria,  a  genus  of  Polygonaceee. 

mountain-sparrow,  s. 

Ornithology :  Passer  montanus,  the  Tree-sparrow 
(q.v.). 

mountain-spiderwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthericum  serotinum. 

mountain- spinach,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Hort. :  Atriplex  hortensis ,  cultivated  near 
Paris  for  the  leaves  which  are  used  as  spinach. 


ate, 
or.  Wore, 


mountain  stone-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Athamanta  libanotis. 

mountain-sweet,  s. 

Botany:  A  Canadian  name  for  Ceanothus  ameri- 
canus. 

mountain-tallow,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hatchettine  (q.  v.). 
mountain-tobacco,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Hort.:  Arnica  montana ,  a  composite 
plant,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  [Arnica.] 

mountain-wood,  s. 

Min.:  A  brown,  wood-like  mineral  formerly  re¬ 
ferred  to  asbestos,  but  most  of  this  is  now  included 
under  pilolite  (q.  v.). 

mountains-high,  adv.  To  an  exceeding  height, 
as.  The  waves  were  running  mountains-high. 
mount  -aln-eer,  s.  [Eng.  mountain ;  - eer .] 

1.  One  who  dwells  among  mountains. 

“The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring  into  the  field  the 
claymores  of  five  thousand  half  heathen  mountaineers.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  climbs  mountains ;  one  who  practices 
or  is  fond  of  mountaineering. 

mount -ain-eer,  v.  i.  [Mountaineer,  s.]  To 
climb  mountains  for  amusement  or  for  scientific 
purposes.  (Generally  found  in  the  present  parti¬ 
ciple  or  participial  noun.) 

♦mount ’-ain-er,  s.  [Eng.  mountain;  -er.]  A 
mountaineer. 

♦mount'-ain-et,  s.  [English  mountain;  dimin. 
suff.  -ef.]  A  little  mountain,  a  mount,  a  hillock. 

“Two  fair  mountainets  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.” 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

mount'-aln-ous,  *mount-an-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr. 

montaianeux,  from  montaigne—a  mountain  (q.v.).] 
1.  Full  of  mountains  ;  huly. 

“And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  18. 

*2.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

“The  remnant  .  .  .  are  ignorant  and  mountainous 
people.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

3.  Like  mountains ;  exceedingly  large  ;  huge. 
“The  mountainous  billows  and  capricious  gales  of  the 

Antarctic  seas.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*4.  Exceedingly  great. 

“Mountainous  error  too  highly  heaped.” 

.  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

mount'-aln-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mountainous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mountainous. 

“Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousness  of  it.” 
—Brerewood. 

♦mount  -unge,  s.  [Mount,  v .]  Amount,  quality, 
degree,  extent. 

♦mount '-ant,  a.  [Fr.  montant,  pr.  par.  of  monter 
=to  mount,.]  Raised  on  high ;  lifted  up. 

mount  -e-bank,  *mount-i-banke,  s.  &  a.  [Ital. 
montambanco,  from  O.  Ital.  monta  in  banco=a 
mountebank,  from  montare— to  mount,  and  banco— 
a  bench.]  [Mount,  Bank.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  quack  doctor ;  one  who  mounted  on  a  bank 
or  bench  at  a  fair,  or  on  some  other  occasion  of 
public  concourse,  to  proclaim  the  virtues  of  the 
drugs  which  he  had  for  sale. 

“To  hear  mountebanks  harangue,  to  see  bears  dance, 
and  to  set  dogs  at  oxen.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  boastful  and  false  pretender;  a  quack,  a 
charlatan. 

“Ours  parcell’d  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 

God’s  worship  and  the  mountebank  between.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  156. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Quack,  false,  sham. 

“  Much  like  to  these  mountebank  chirurgians.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch’s  Morals,  p.  139. 
fmount’-e-bafik,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mountebank,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat  by  false  boasts  or  pretences. 

“I’ll  mountebank  their  loves, 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  play  the  fool. 

“  This  paltry  mountebanking  quack.” 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  221. 
mfiunt’-e-bank-er-jf,  s.  [English  mountebank; 
-ery.  1  The  principles,  practices,  or  habits  of  mount¬ 
ebanks;  charlatanry,  quackery. 

“The  only  true  expedient  [is]  yet  untried  (while  all 
others  are  experim  ented  to  be  but  mere  empirical  state 
mountebankery).” —Hammond:  Works,  iv.  509. 

mount  -e-bahk  If,h,  a.  [English  mountebank; 

- ish. ]  Like  or  befitting  a  mountebank ;  juggling. 

“  Some  hocus-pocus  and  mountebankish  tricks.” — How¬ 
ell:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  87. 


mount  -e-bahk-I§m,  s.  [English  mountebank ; 
-ism.']  The  same  as  Mountebankery  (q.  v.). 

mount  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mount,  a.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Raised  up  or  placed  on  anx'thing  high ;  specif., 
on  horseback,  riding. 

2.  Secured  or  placed  upon  a  mount,  as  a  picture. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  bearing  a 
rider,  and  also  to  the  placing  of  a  cross,  &c.,  upon 
steps ;  as,  a  cross  mounted  upon  greces  or  degrees. 

♦mounted-andrew,  subst.  A  merry-andrew;  a 
mountebank.  (.Davies.) 

mounted-patrol,  subst.  A  body  of  armed  men 
patrolling  on  horseback. 

mounted-police,  s.  Police  who  serve  on  horse¬ 
back. 

*mount-en-aunce,  s.  [Mountance.]  Amount 
in  value,  quantity  or  extent. 

“She  had  not  rid  the  mountenaunce  of  a  flight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  36- 

mount'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mount ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mounts  or  ascends. 

“Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown; 

They  were  two  gallant  mounters." 

Drayton:  Nymphidia. 

2.  One  who  mounts  ornaments  or  sets ;  as,  a 
mounter  of  drawings. 

*3.  An  animal  mounted ;  a  monture. 

mount  -ing,  pr.  par., 'a.  &  s.  [Mount,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  ascending  or  rising  on  high ;  ascent. 

2.  The  act  of  getting  on  horseback. 

3.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  setting  with  a  mount  j 
the  setting  of  a  gem,  drawing,  &c. 

4.  A  setting,  as  of  a  gem ;  a  frame,  as  of  a  picture  ; 
a  back  stiffening  or  support,  as  of  a  print,  map,  &c. 

5.  The  harness  tackle  of  a  loom. 

6.  The  carriage  and  tackle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

7.  The  ornamentation  of  the  stock  of  a  fowling- 
piece. 

8.  The  fastening  of  a  piece  to  be  turned  on  the 
mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

9.  The  preparing  an  object  of  natural  science  for 
microscopic  observation. 

10.  The  angle  which  the  slot  in  the  stock  of  a 
plane  makes  with  the  sole,  whereby  the  angle  which 
the  “bit,”  or  iron  of  the  plane,  makes  with  the 
stuff  to  be  planed  is  regulated. 

11.  (PI.)  Harness  furniture. 

mounting-board,  mounting-paper,  s.  The 

same  as  Mount,  s.,  I.  5. 

mount -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mounting;  - ly .]  So 
as  to  mount ;  by  rising  or  mounting. 

“  [I]  leaped  for  joy, 

So  mountingly,  I  touch’d  the  stars,  methought.” 

Massinger:  Old  Law,  ii.  1. 

tmount  -let,  s.  [English  mount,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]  A  little  mount  or  mountain  ;  a  hill. 

“  Those  snowy  mountlets  through  which  do  creep 

The  milky  rivers,  that  are  inly  bred.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph. 

mount'-jf,  *mount'-ie,  s.  [French  mont6e,  from 
monter— to  mount.] 

Hawk. :  The  rise  of  a  hawk  in  the  air  after  its 
prey. 

“  The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane,  was 
the  mounty  of  a  heron.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

mou-riir'-I-g,,  s.  [From  mouriri,  the  native  name 
of  Mouriria  guianensis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mouririaceee 
(q.v.).  It  resembles  Melastoma,  but  has  not  it» 
conspicuous  ribs. 

mou-rir-I-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mouriri  (a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Melastomacese. 

mourn,  *morne,  *mourne,  *murn,  *murne, 

v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  murnan ,  meornan=  to  grieve  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  morna ;  Goth,  maurnan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mor- 
ndn.  From  the  same  root  as  Murmur  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament ;  to  express  or 
feel  sorrow  or  grief ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

“And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard  that  Uriah  her  hus¬ 
band  was  dead,  she  mourned  for  her  husband.” — 2  Samuel 
xi.  26. 


2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow;  to 
wear  mourning. 

“  We  mourn  in  black,  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood?” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I,,  i.  1. 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try'.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 


mourn 
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mouth 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to  bewail,  to  deplore. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 

“  The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well.” 

Milton;  Comus,  235. 

♦mourn,  s.  [Mourn,  u.]  Mourning,  sorrow. 

“A  pretty  feat  to  drive  your  mourn  away.” 

Greene;  Looking-glass  for  London,  p.  121 
mourne,  s.  [Fr.  morne.]  [Mokne.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  tilting  lance. 

“His  lances  were  coloured  with  hooks  near  the 
mourne.” — Sidney. 

2.  The  end  of  a  staff. 

mourn '-er,  s.  [Eng.  mourn;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mourns,  grieves,  or  laments  at  any 
loss  or  misfortune. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral. 

“Like  to  mourners  carrying  forth  their  dead.” 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 
♦3.  Anything  suited  for  or  used  at  funerals. 

*mourn’-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  mourner ;  -ess.]  A  fe¬ 
male  mourner. 

“The  principal  moumeress  apparalled  as  an  esquier. 
esse.” — Fosbrooke:  Smith;  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  p.  211. 

mourn'-ful,  *mourne-full,  a.  [Eng.  mourn ; 

Wd.  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  sorrowful,  grieving. 

2.  Sad,  doleful ;  causing  sorrow  or  grief. 

“In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  search’d  the  mournful 
plain.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  503. 

_3.  Expressive  of  mourning  or  sorrow;  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  grief. 

“A  lenten  face  .  .  .  a  mournful  ditty.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

mournful-widow,  s.  [Mournin’G-widow  (2).] 
mourn -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mournful;  - ly .]  In 
mournful  manner ;  with  mourning  or  sorrow. 

“  Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully .** 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  V.  6. 

mourn ’-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mournful ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mournful. 

“Sing  of  Eliza’s  fixed  moumfulness.” 

P.  Fletcher:  To  my  Cousin,  TT.  R.,  Esq. 

2.  An  appearance  of  sorrow  ;  a  show  of  grief. 

mourn'-ing,  *mourn-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Mourn.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Grieving,  sorrowing ;  expressive  of  or 
intended  to  express  grief  or  sorrow ;  as,  mourning 
garments. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  grieving  or  lamenting ;  grief ,  sorrow, 
lamentation. 

2.  The  customary  dress  worn  by  mourners, 
mourning-coach,  s.  A  coach  draped  in  black, 

and  drawn  by  black  horses,  used  at  funerals. 

mourning-dove,  s. 

Ornith.:  Columba  carolinensis.  Named  from  the 
plaintiveness  of  its  note.  Called  also  the  Caroline 
Turtle-dove.  ( Peabody .) 

mourning-ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  in  memory  of  a 
deceased  relative  or  friend, 
mourning- widow,  s. 

Pot. :  (1)  Geranium  phceum;  (2)  Scabiosa  afro- 
purpurea. 

mourn -Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  mourning;  - ly .] 
After  the  manner  of  one  mourning ;  sadly. 

“The  king  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningly." 
—Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 
mourn’-ite  (w  silent),  s.  [Moenite.] 
mburn’-l-val,  s.  [Fr.  mornifle— a  trick  at  cards.] 
In  the  game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of  the  same  sort, 
as  four  aces ;  hence,  four  things  of  the  same  kind. 

*mourn’-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  mourn;  -some.]  Sad, 
mournful. 

“A  mellow  noise,  very  low  and  mournsome.n—Blackmore: 
t/orna  Doone ,  ch.  iii. 

mouse,  *mous  {pi.  ml§e,  *myes),  s.  [A.  S.  mils 
(pi.  mys) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  muis;  Icel.  mils  (pi. 
muss);  Dan.  muus;  Serv.  mus;  Ger.  maws;  Russ. 
muish;  Latin  mus ;  Gr.  mus;  Pers.  mush;  faansc. 
tnusha= a  rat,  a  mouse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

“What  maie  the  mous  agen  the  cat?  ’ — Gower :  C.  A.,  iii. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  familiar  term  of  endearment. 

“What’s  your  dark  meaning,  mouse  f" — Shakesp.:  Love's 
Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 


(2)  A  swelling  arising  from  a  blow,  and  of  a  mouse 
color  ;  a  black  eye.  {Slang.) 

(3)  A  particular  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  below  the 
round ;  the  part  immediately  above  the  knee-joint. 
(CaUed  also  mouse-piece,  or  mouse-buttock.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Blasting:  A  match  used  in  firing  guns  or  mines. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  ball,  knob,  or  puddening,  worked  on  a  rope. 

(2)  A  turn  or  two  of  spun-yarn  uniting  the  point 
of  a  hook  to  the  shank  to  prevent  its  unhooking. 

3.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  the  smaller  species  of  the 
genus  Mus,  the  larger  ones  being  called  rats.  The 
Common  or  domestic  mouse,  Mus  musculus ;  the 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse,  M.  sylvaticus;  and  the 
Harvest-mouse,  M.  minutus  or  messorius.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Mouse  is  dusky-gray  above,  ashy  underneath  ; 
the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body.  The  Field- 
mouse, which  is  reddish-gray  above,  white  under- 
neath,  is  larger  ;  has  the  tail  shorter  than  the  body. 
[Harvest-mouse.] 

(2)  Various  animals  more  or  less  resembling  the 
Common  Mouse  [1].  Thus,  by  Shrew  Mouse  is 
meant  the  Common  Shrew,  Sorex  vulgaris ;  the 
Short-tailed  Field-mouse  is  Arvicola  agrestis. 

4.  Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Amphipyridse. 

A  man  or  a  mouse:  Something  or  nothing. 

mouse-bane,  s. 

Bot. :  Aconitum  myoctonum. 
mouse-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch 
Muisvogel,  the  name  given  by  the  settlers  in  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony  to  the  members  of  Brisson’s  genus 
Colius.  The  popular  name  may  have  reference 
either  to  the  generally  dun  or  slate-colored  plumage 
pf  the  birds,  or  to  their  mouse-like  habit  of  creep¬ 
ing  along  the  boughs  of  trees,  with  the  whole  tarsus 
applied  to  the  branch. 

mouse-buttock,  subst.  The  same  as  Mouse,  s., 
I.  2  (3). 

mouse-chop,  s. 

Bot. :  Mesembryanthemum  murinum. 
mouse-color,  s.  The  color  of  a  mouse, 
mouse-colored,  a.  Colored  like  a  mouse, 
mouse-ear,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Hieracium  pilosella ;  (2)  Cerastium 
vulgatum. 

IT  Bastard  Mouse-ear  is  Hieracium  pseudo-pilo- 
sella. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cerastium. 

*mouse-fall,  *mowse-felle,  s.  [Ger.  mausefalle.] 
A  mouse-trap. 

mouse-hole,  s.  A  hole  inhabited  by  a  mouse;  a 
hole  where  mice  enter  or  pass ;  hence,  any  very 
small  hole  or  passage. 

“He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole,  but  he  soon  grows  too 
big  ever  to  get  out  again.” — Stillingfleet. 

mouse-hunt,  s.  A  hunt  after  mice, 
mouse-like,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Resembling  a  mouse ;  having  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mouse ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  section  Myomorpha  (q.  v.). 
mouse-piece,  s.  The  same  as  Mouse,  s.,  1. 2  (3). 
mouse-sight,  subst.  Myopia ;  short-sightedness 
near-sightedness. 

mouse-skin,  s.  The  skin  of  a  mouse. 

Mouse-skin  rag-leather  : 

Bot. :  Bacodium  cellar e. 

mouse-tail,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  The  ranunculaceous  genus  Myosurus  (q.  v.J. 
The  Common  Mouse-tail  is  Myosurus  minimus.  It 
is  from  two  to  six  inches  high,  with  linear  spathu- 
late  fleshy  leaves,  and  a  single  small  greenish 
flower. 

2.  The  genus  Mygalurus. 

3.  Dendobrium  myosurus. 
mouse-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  myacantha . 
mouse-trap,  subst.  A  trap  designed  to  catch 
mice. 

mouse-trap,  v.  t.  To  catch  as  mice  in  a  trap ,  to 
ensnare. 

mou§e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Mouse,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  catch  mice ;  to  hunt  for  mice. 

“  A  falcon,  tow’ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk’d  at,  and  kill’d." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  watch  craftily  or  slyly,  as  a  cat  for  mice. 

“  A  whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints,  under  the  mask 
of  zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kingdoms  in  blood.”— 
L’  Estrange. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  tear  to  pieces,  as  a  cat  a  mouse, 

“  Mousing  the  flesh  of  men.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  2. 

2.  Naut. :  To  fasten  a  small  line  across  the  upper 
part  of  a  hook  to  prevent  unhooking ;  as,  to  mouse 
a  hook. 

mouse ’-kin,  s.  [Eng.  mouse,  s. ;  dimin.  suff  -kin.] 
A  little  mouse. 

“Frisk  about,  pretty  little  mousekin.” — Thackeray :  Vir¬ 
ginians,  ch.  xxxviii. 

moug’-er,  s.  [Eng.  mous{e),  v. ;  -er.]  A  cat  eager 
and  successful  in  capturing  mice. 

“When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door 
open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good  mouser." — Swift: 
Instructions  to  Servants. 

mous’-ie,  s.  [Eng.  mouse;  dimin.  suff.  -ie,  -y.\ 
A  diminutive  of  mouse. 

“  But,  Mousie,  thou  are  no  thy  lane, 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain.” 

Burns:  To  a  Mouse. 

moug’-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Mouse  u.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Catching  mice  ;  good  at  mousing. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  catching  mice. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Loom:  A  ratchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

2.  Naut. :  A  lashing  or  latch  connecting  the  bill 
with  the  shank  of  a  hook. 

mousing-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hook  secured  by  a  mousing  passing 
around  its  two  branches  and  closing  its  mouth,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  straightening  out  when 
supporting  a  heavy  weight  or  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  unshipping. 

mousse-line',  s.  [Fr.]  Muslin, 
mousseline-de-laine,  s.  [Muslin-de-laine.] 
*moust,  v.  t.  [Must,  s.]  To  powder,  as  hair, 
mous-taghe’,  s.  [Mustache.] 
m6ust-ed,  a.  [Moust.]  Powdered  as  a  head 
of  hair. 

‘  ‘  Can  ye  gay  wha  the  earl  e  was  wi’  the  black  cout  and  the 
mousted  head,  that  was  wi’  the  Laird  of  Cairnvreckan  ?  ” — 
Scott:  Waverley ,  ch.  xxxvi. 

moug'-y,  a.  [Eng.  mous{e ) ;  -y.]  Like  a  mouse ; 
full  of  mice. 

mou'-tan,  subst.  [Chinese  Meu-tang=King  of 
flowers.] 

Bot. :  Pceonia  moutan,  the  Chinese  Tree  Pseony,  a 
shrubby  plant  said  to  be  ten  feet  high  in  the  north 
of  China,  though  only  three  to  five  in  English  gar¬ 
dens. 

mouth,  *mouthe,  *mowth,  *muth,  s.  [A.  S. 

mudh;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mond ;  Sw.  mun;  Icel. 
munnr ;  Dan.  mund ;  Goth,  munths.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  mouth  in  any  respect; 
as— 

(a)  That  part  of  a  river,  stream,  creek,  &c.,  by 
which  its  waters  are  discharged  into  a  sea,  ocean, 
lake,  &c. 

“He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  daring 
them  to  fight.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

{b)  The  opening  of  anything  hollow  ;  the  opening 
through  which  any  vessel  is  charged  or  emptied. 

“  Turn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  over  the  candle  and  it  will 
make  the  water  rise.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

(c)  The  opening  by  which  a  place  is  entered;  an 
entrance  or  passage ;  as,  the  mouth  of  a  cave. 

“  This  is  the  mouth  of  the  cell.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

f2)  A  wry  face  ;  a  grimace. 

(3)  A  principal  speaker ;  a  mouthpiece ;  one  who 
speaks  for  another. 

14)  A  cry,  a  voice.  {Shakesp.:  Henry  F,,  ii.  4.) 

(5)  Way  of  speaking ;  speech. 

“There  are  many  of  this  man’s  mind,  that  have  not 
this  man’s  mouth.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  cavity  containing  the  organs  of 
taste,  mastication,  and  insalivation.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  lips,  on  the  sides  by  the  internal 
surfaces,  of  the  cheeks,  above  by  the  hard  palate 
and  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  below  by  the  tongue 
and  mucous  membrane  between  it  and  the  lower 
jaw,  with  the  lower  row  of  teeth,  and  behind  by  the 
soft  palate  and  fauces. 

2.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  outer  or  widest  part  of  an  embrasure. 
The  narrow  part  is  the  neck. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  trench  most  remote  from  the 
besieged  place. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


this; 

•cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


mouth-footed 


move 
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3.  Joinery:  The  slot  in  a  plane  to  receive  the  bit, 
and  discharge  the  shaving. 

4.  Mach.:  The  opening  of  a  vise  between  its 
chops,  chaps,  cheeks,  or  jaws,  as  they  are  indiffer¬ 
ently  termed. 

5.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  The  charging  opening  of  a  furnace. 

(2)  The  hole  in  a  furnace  out  of  which  melted 
metal  flows. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  The  opening  in  an  organ  pipe  whence  the 
wind  emerges.  Being  directed  against  the  lip  or 
wind-cutter,  it  acquires  a  vibration  which  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  producing 
a  musical  sound.  The  principle  of  the  flageolet  is 
similar. 

(2)  In  a  flute,  the  edge  of  the  opening  against 
which  the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the  performer  is 
cut,  the  vibration  thereby  imparted  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube.  The 
pitch  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tube  beyond 
the  mouth,  and  the  holes  allow  the  length  to  be 
varied  so  as  to  produce  varying  notes.  [Pipe.] 

7.  Physiol.:  The  mouth  assists  in  mastication, 
salivation,  taste,  and  speech.  The  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  too  rapidly  is  the  chief  cause  of  dyspepsia  and 
its  consequent  ailments,  by  the  non-mechanical 
reduction  of  the  food. 

8.  Saddlery:  The  cross-bar  of  a  bridle-bit,  unit¬ 
ing  the  branches  or  the  rings.  The  mouth  gives 
character  to  the  bit  as  the  straight  mouthpiece,  or 
arched,  severe,  jointed,  wired,  clothed,  or  with 
rollers. 

T[  (1)  Bulletin  Mouth:  An  expression  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clear.  The  following  explanations 
have  been  given  (Illus.  Lon.  News  (Echoes),  June  7, 
1884: 

(1)  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  matchlocks  were 
in  use,  the  soldier  carried  the  gun  in  one  hand,  the  match 
lighted  at  both  ends  in  the  other,  and  the  bullet  in  his 
mouth. 

(2)  From  the  shot  fitted  in  the  mouths  of  field-pieces 
when  a  garrison  that  has  capitulated  marches  out  with 
the'  honors  of  war.  In  both  these  cases  it  would  be  in 
readiness  for  service. 

(3)  From  the  practice  of  swallowing  musket-bullets  to 
remove  iliac  or  colic  pains.  In  rural  districts  small  shot 
are  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  what  is  popularly 
known  as  “rising  of  the  lights.” 

Or  it  may  be  from  the  practice  formerly  common  in 
both  services  for  a  man  while  being  flogged  to  hold 
a  bullet  between  his  teeth.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  the  phrase  is  expressive  of  determination. 

(2)  To  make  a  mouth,  to  make  mouths :  To  make 
grimaces  ;  to  make  a  wry  face  ;  to  deride,  to  mock. 
[Mouth,  s.,  I.  2  (2).] 

“Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

mouth-footed,  a.  Having  certain  feet  altered 
in tck  masticatory  organs. 

Mouth-footed  Crustacea :  [Stomapoda.] 

mouth-friend,  s.  One  who  professes  friendship 
without  really  feeling  it;  a  false  or  pretended 
friend.  (Shakesp:  Timon,  iii.  6.) 

mouth-gauge,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  device  for  measuring  a  horse’s  mouth, 
consisting  of  a  gauge  which,  answers  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  a  stationary  cheek-piece  on  one  end,  and  a 
sliding  cheek  on  the  other,  with  a  set  screw  to  hold 
it  in  any  desired  position.  On  the  lower  arm  of  the 
sliding  cheek  there  is  another  slide  held  to  its  place 
by  a  set  screw.  The  first  slide  is  used  to  obtain  the 
exact  width  of  the  horse’s  mouth ;  the  slide  on  the 
lower  arm  of  the  sliding  cheek  is  used  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  bar  of  the  mouth,  each  of  the  bars 
being  gauged  in  inches  and  fractions. 

mouth-glass,  s. 

Dentistry :  A  small  mirror  for  inspecting  the  teeth 
and  gums. 

mouth-honor,  s.  Civility  or  respect  outwardly 
expressed  without  sincerity. 

mouth-made,  a.  Expressed  without  sincerity; 
insincere. 

“  These  mouth-made  vows, 

Which  break  themselves  in  swearing!” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 

mouth-organ,  s.  Pan-pipes. 

“A  set  of  pan-pipes  better  known  to  the  many  as  a 
mouth-organ.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  First  of  May. 

mouth-pipe,  s. 

Music : 

1.  The  part  of  a  musical  wind-instrument  to  which 
the  mouth  is  applied. 

2.  An  organ  pipe  having  a  lip  to  cut  the  wind 
escaping  through  an  aperture  in  a  diaphragm. 
[Flute-organ.] 

mouth-speculum,  s. 

Surgery : 

1.  An  instrument  for  depressing  the  tongue  and 
raising  the  soft  palate  to  expose  the  posterior 
fauces. 

2.  A  frame  to  keep  the  jaws  apart  while  operating 
in  the  mouth. 


mouth,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mouth,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak,  to  utter. 

“Thene  mercy  ful  myldeliche  mouthed  these  wordes.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  847. 

2.  To  utter  pompously,  or  with  a  mouth  affectedly 
big. 

“  If  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  your  players  do.” — Shakesp. : 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  mouth  or  with  the  teeth ;  to  take 
into  the  mouth. 

“  She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthing  it  all  o’er 
With  bloody  jaws  the  lifeless  prey  she  tore.” 

Eusden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

4.  To  chew,  to  eat,  to  devour ;  to  tear  with  the 
teeth. 

“  Corne  carried,  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean. 

And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

5.  To  form  by  the  mouth ;  to  lick  into  shape. 

“The  beholder  at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing  form 

to  the  mouthing  of  the  dam.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*6.  To  reproach,  to  insult. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak  with  a  big  or  affected  voice  ;  to  talk 
pompously  or  affectedly. 

“  Nay,  an  thou’lt  mouth, 

I’ll  rant.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

2.  To  make  mouths  or  grimaces ;  to  mock,  to 
grimace. 

“  Well  I  know  when  I  am  gone, 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back.” 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  110. 

3.  To  join  mouths ;  to  kiss  ;  to  bill  and  coo. 

“He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar.” — Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

mouth  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  mouth;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  mouth  ;  in  compo¬ 
sition,  as  hard -mouthed,  foul-mouthed. 

*2.  Open,  gaping. 

“Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

3.  Uttered  with  a  big  or  pompous  voice. 

4.  Taken  into  the  mouth  ;  chewed. 

“  First  mouthed  to  be  last  swallowed.” — Shakesp.:  Ham¬ 
let,  iv.  2. 

5.  Having  speech  ;  speaking. 

“  I  am  slowe  mouthed  and  slowe  tongaed.” — Exod.  iv. 
(1551.) 

mouth'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mouth,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
mouths  ;  a  pompous  or  affected  declaimer. 

mouth ’-ful,  s.  [Eng.  mouth,  and  full .] 

1.  As  much  as  is  requisite  to  fill  the  mouth. 

“At  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

“  A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass,  charged 
her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  came  back.” — 
V Estrange:  Fables. 

mouth  -less,  a.  [Eng.  mouth;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  mouth  ;  having  no  mouth. 

mouth’-pieoe,  s.  [Eng.  mouth,  and  piece.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  musical  wind  instrument  which 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  performer.  In  the  case 
of  brass  instruments  the  end  of  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  lips,  and  in  the  case 
of  reed  instruments  the  reed  itself  is  inserted  in  the 
mouth. 

2.  A  tube  by  which  a  cigar  or  cigarette  is  held  in 
the  mouth  while  being  smoked. 

3.  One  who  acts  as  spokesman  for  another ;  one 
who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  others. 

“I  come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to  Doorm.” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid,  1,644. 

*mouth'-y,  a.  [Eng.  mouth;  -?/.]  Full  of  talk. 

“Another  said  to  a  mouthy  advocate.” — Puttenham :  Eng. 
Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

mfiv-u-bll’-I-ty,  *mov-a-bil-i-tie,  s.  [English 
movabl(e) ;  -ity.~\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
movable. 

“And  tho  been  thilke  that  stablie  been  fixed  nigh  to  the 
first  godhed,  thei  surmounten  the  order  of  destinable 
mouabilitie .” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

mov’-u-ble,  m6ve’-g,-ble,  *moe-ble,  *me-ble, 
*mev-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [O.  French  meuble,  mouvable, 
from  Lat.  mobilis,  from  moveo= to  move  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved ;  that  may  or  can  be 
moved,  lifted,  carried,  conveyed,  or  otherwise 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another;  susceptible  of 
motion  ;  not  fixed  ;  portable. 

“William  .  .  .  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities 
and  palaces,  slept  in  his  small  moveable  hut  of  wood.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xvi. 


2.  Changing  from  one  time  to  another ;  recurring 
at  varying  times  or  dates ;  not  fixed ;  as,  a  movable 
feast. 

*3.  Changing,  inconstant,  varying. 

■“Lest  thou  shouldest  ponder  the  path  of  life,  her  ways 
are  moveable,  that  thou  canst  not  know  them.” — Prov¬ 
erbs  v.  6. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  capable  of  being  moved. 

[II.] 

“The  motion  of  the  first  moveables.” — Gaule:  Mag- 
Astro-mancer,  ch.  xxvi. 

II.  Law: 

1.  U.S.  Law  (generally  in  the  plural) :  Any  part  of 
a  man’s  goods  which  are  capable  of  being  moved 
from  place  to  place;  goods,  wares,  furniture,  &c., 
as  distinguished  from  houses  and  lands. 

“Already  he  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Ambassadors.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Every  species  of  property,  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  which  does  not  descend  to  the  heir 
in  heritage,  as  distinguished  from  heritage. 

*mov-a-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [English  movabl(e); 
- ed. ]  Furnished;  provided  with  movables. 

mov-a-ble-ness,  move’-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
movable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mov¬ 
able  ;  possibility  to  be  moved ;  movability. 

“It  seems  Du  Moulin  tooke  his  errour  at  leastwise 
touching  the  moueableness  of  the  poles  of  the  equator 
from  Joseph  Scaliger.” — Hakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  oh. 
iii.,  §1. 

m6v  -g.-ble§,  s.  pi.  [Movable,  II.] 

m6v'-g.-blf,  mbve’-a-blf,  adv.  [English  mow- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.']  In  a  movable  manner  or  state;  so  as 
to  be  moved. 

m6ve,  *moeve,  *meve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  movoir 
(Fr.  mouvoir h  from  Lat.  moveo=  to  move;  Sp.  & 
Port,  mover;  ltal.  movere,  muovere .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  the  position,  posture,  or  place  of ;  to 
cause  to  change  from  one  position  to  another ;  to 
carry,  lift,  draw,  push,  or  otherwise  shift  from  one 
place  to  another. 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess,  checkers,  &c.,  to  change  the 
position  of  a  man  or  piece  in  the  course  of  the 
game ;  as,  to  move  a  pawn. 

3.  To  incite,  to  call  upon,  to  advise. 

“The  chief  priests  moved  the  people  that  he  should 
rather  release  Barabbas  unto  them.” — Mark  xv.  11. 

4.  To  stir ;  to  excite  or  rouse  the  feelings  of ;  to 
affect. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

(a)  To  excite  to  feelings  of  anger,  to  exasperate, 
to  annoy. 

“  The  letter  moved  him.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

(b)  To  affect  with  feelings  of  tenderness,  kind¬ 
ness,  or  compassion  ;  to  touch. 

“The  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  over  the  gate,  and  wept.” — 2  Samuel  xviii.  88. 

(c)  To  inspire. 

“  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.” — 2  Peter  i.  21. 

(d)  To  affect  with  feelings  of  wonder,  surprise,  or 
bewilderment ;  to  agitate. 

“And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was 
moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?” — Matt.  xxi.  10. 

(21  With  a  clause  or  phrase  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  feelings  aroused. 

“Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas¬ 
sion.” — Matt,  xviii.  27. 

5.  To  excite  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  rouse ;  to  cause. 

“Impotent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  once  pity  and 

laughter.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.:  ch.  xxiii. 

6.  To  propose ;  to  bring  forward  as  a  motion  for 
consideration  by  an  assembly ;  to  submit,  or  offer 
formally  for  discussion ;  as,  to  move  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  a  meeting. 

*7.  To  address  one’s  self  to  ;  to  apply  to. 

“The  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  change  position,  place,  or  posture ;  to  pass 
or  go  from  one  place  to  another ;  to  stir ;  to  be 
moved. 

“  The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 
Lay  moving  on  the  grass.” 

Longfellow:  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  a  piece  or  man  in  the 
games  of  chess,  checkers,  &c. ;  as,  Have  you  moved ? 

3.  To  walk,  to  march. 

“Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  550. 

4.  To  be  moved  from  one  position  to  another  in 
the  games  of  chess,  checkers,  &c. ;  as,  The  king  can 
only  move  one  square. 


fat#,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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mucedines 


5.  To  change  residence. 

6.  To  propose;  to  make  a  proposition;  to  bring 
forward  a  motion. 

7.  To  take  action ;  to  begin  to  act. 

8.  To  stir  or  affect  the  feelings. 

“How  then  might  your  prayers  move?” 

Shakesp. ;  .4s  You  Like  It,  iv. 3. 

9.  To  have  vital  action. 

“  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.” — Acte 
xvii.  28. 

move,  s.  [Move,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving;  a  movement;  a  change  of 
position. 

“The  British  square  was  not  on  the  move.”— London 
\  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess  and  checkers. 

(1)  The  act  of  moving  a  piece  or  man  in  the  course 
of  play. 

“An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.” 

Cowley:  Destiny. 

(2)  The  right  to  move  one’s  piece ;  as,  It  is  your 
move. 

3.  A  proceeding ;  an  action  taken ;  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct. 

IT  (1)  To  be  up  to  a  move  or  two,  to  know  a  move  or 
two:  To  be  sharp  or  clever;  to  have  one’s  wits 
about  one. 

2)  To  be  on  the  move  :  To  be  stirring  about. 

3)  To  make  a  move : 

a)  To  take  one’s  departure. 

b)  To  initiate  a  course  of  action. 

move'-less,  a.  [Eng.  move;  -less."]  Without 

movement,  at  rest,  motionless,  immovable. 

“  The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  144. 

move'-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  movement  (Fr.  mouve- 
ment),  from  O.  Fr.  movoir  (Fr.  mouvoir) = to  move 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  movimiento ;  Ital.  &  Port,  movimento.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  moving;  the  course  or  process  of 
changing  position,  place,  or  posture. 

“To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host.” 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

2.  A  change  in  temper,  disposition,  feeling,  opin¬ 
ion,  views,  &c. ;  motion  of  the  mind  or  feelings. 

3.  Manner  or  style  of  moving ;  as,  a  slow,  quick,  or 
sudden  movement. 

4.  An  agitation  in  favor  of  some  object. 

5.  That  which  moves  or  produces  motion. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Horol.:  The  going  mechanism  of  a  watch  or 
clock ;  the  motor,  train,  regulator,  and  indicator  of 
time. 

2.  Music:  (1)  Motion  of  melody,  or  of  parts. 
[Motion.]  (2)  A  division,  or  definite  portion  of  a 
work,  as  first  movement,  slow  movement,  &c.,  of  a 
sonata  or  symphony,  or  other  extended  composition. 

(3)  A  portion  of  a  musical  piece  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  complete  change  of  time  or  key. 

movement-cure,  s.  Kinesipathy  (q.  v.),  or  mas¬ 
sage  (q.  v.). 

*m6v-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  movens,  pr.  par.  of 
moveo= to  move;  Ital.  movente;  Fr.  mouvant .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Moving ;  not  at  rest ;  not  quiescent. 

“If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part  quies¬ 
cent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no  radius.”— 
Brew:  Cosniologia. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  moves  or  causes  motion; 
a  motor. 

“  Motion  is  considered  sometimes  from  the  effect  only 
which  the  movent  works  in  the  moved  body,  which  is 
usually  called  moment.” — Hobbes:  Elements  of  Philosophy , 
p.  214. 

mov’-er,  s.  [Eng.  mov(e ),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or  causes  motion ; 
a  motor. 

“  0  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or  is  in  motion. 

“  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  hours.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

*3.  A  cause,  source,  or  origin. 

“The  movers  of  a  languishing  death.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

4.  One  who  proposes ;  one  who  brings  forward  a 
proposition  or  motion  for  consideration  or  debate ; 
a  proposer. 

5.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 

“We  haue  found  this  man  a  pestilent  felowe,  and  a 
mover  of  debate  vnto  all  ye  Jewes  thorowout  ye  worlde.  — 
Actes  xxiv.  (1651. ) 

*mdv’-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  mover ;  -ess.]  A  female 
mover. 

mov  -Ing,  *move-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  Sts.  [Move,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  producing  motion. 

2.  In  motion ;  not  quiescent ;  not  at  rest. _ 


3.  Impelling,  instigating,  persuading. 

4.  Affecting  the  feelings,  especially  the  tender 
feelings ;  pathetic,  affecting. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  putting  in 
motion,  or  of  changing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
the  state  of  being  in  motion ;  a  movement,  a  mo¬ 
tion. 

moving-filaments,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Needham  to  the  Sper- 
matophores  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

moving-force,  s. 

Mech.:  A  force  considered  with  reference  to  the 
momentum  which  it  produces. 

moving-plant,  s.  [Desmodium.] 
moving-powers,  s.  pi. 

Mech. :  The  powers  applied  to  impart  motion  to 
machinery.  They  are  the  strength  of  men  or  ani¬ 
mals,  wind,  running  water,  steam,  electricity,  &c. 

moving-stairway,  s.  An  inclined  elevator  (q.  v.). 

mov'-lfig-ljf,  adv.  [English  moving ;  - ly .]  In  a 
moving  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  the  feelings. 

“I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

mov'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  moving;  -ness.]  The 
power  or  state  of  moving ;  the  quality  of  exciting 
emotion. 

mow  (1),  *mowe  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  muga:  cogn.  with 
Icel.  milga,  mugi—a  swathe  in  mowing.] 

1.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay  or  corn ;  a  stack. 

2.  A  loft  or  chamber  in  which  hay  or  corn  is 
stored  up. 

mow  (2),  *moe,  *mowe  (2),s.  [Fr.  moue,  from 
Dut.  mouwe .]  A  wry  face ;  a  grimace. 

“Yea  the  very  lame  come  together  agaynst  me  vn- 
awares,  makinge  mowes  at  me.” — Ps.  xxxv.  (1651.) 

*mow  (1),  v.  t.  [Mow  (1),  s.]  To  put  in  a  mow; 
to  lay  or  place  (as  sheaves)  in  a  mow  or  heap. 

mow  (2),  *mow-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  mdwan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  maaijen:  Dan.  meie:  Ger.  m&hen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  mdjan,  mdn;  Lat.  meto;  Gr.  amao.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine. 

“  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

Is  worthy  praise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  off  with  a  scythe  or  mowing- 
machine  ;  as,  to  mow  a  meadow. 

II.  Fig. :  To  cut  down  quickly,  indiscriminately, 
and  in  great  numbers.  (Usually  followed  by  down.) 

“’Tis  not  in  me,  though  favor’d  by  the  sky, 

To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armies  fly.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  406. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cut  grass  by  mowing;  to  use  a 
scythe  or  mowing-machine. 

mow  (3),  v.  i.  [Mow  (2),  s.]  To  make  grimaces; 
to  grimace. 

“Apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

fmow'-burn,  v.  i.  [Eng.  mow  (1),  s.,  and  burn 
(q.  v.).]  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow,  as  hay 
when  stacked  too  green. 

“House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowbum." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

*mowe,  *mow-en,  *moun,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  magan .] 
To  be  able.  [May,  v.] 

*mow  -er  ( 1 ) ,  s.  [Eng.  mow  (1) ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  mows  or  grimaces. 

mow'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  mow  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mows ;  one  who  cuts  (grass,  &c.)  with 
a  scythe. 

“With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strew  the  lands. 

Pope:  Homer's  Pliad,  xviii.  6x1. 

2.  A  mowing-machine. 

mowh’-rg,  moh’-wg,  moh’-rg,  s.  [Mahratta.] 
[Bassia.] 

mow’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mow  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe  or  mowing- 

machine.  ,  , 

2.  Land  from  which  the  grass  is  cut. 

mowing-machine,  s. 

Agric. :  A  machine  used  to  cut  grass,  clover,  or 
fodder  plants.  .  . 

If  The  mowing  and  reaping  machines  invented  by 
McCormick  and  first  used  in  this  country  are  the 
most  wonderful  examples  of  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  this  century  has  produced. 

mown,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mow  (2),  v.] 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
'Cian,  -tian  =  ehgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous, 


mSx'-a,  s.  [Fr.  <fc  Sp. ;  probably  from  Chinese  or 

Japanese.] 

Surg. :  Any  substance  burnt  on  a  diseased  part, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sore  upon  it.  Formerly  cotton¬ 
wool  or  the  pith  of  the  sunflower  was  employed  for 
the  purpose;  now  moxas  are  rarely  used.  Arte¬ 
misia  chinensis  and  other  species  furnish  the 
Chinese  moxa.  It  is  used  as  a  cautery  in  gout  and 
rheumatism.  Polyporus  fomentarius,  a  fungal,  is 
used  by  the  Laplanders  as  moxa. 

mox-I-bus’-tion  (tion  astyun),  s.  [Eng.  moxa, 

and  ( com)bustion .] 

Surg.:  Cauterization  by  means  of  moxa. 
mdy-g,  s.  [Sp.] 

Geol. :  The  name  given  in  South  America  to  mud 
poured  out  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions.  In 
1797  it  descended  from  the  sides  of  Tunguragua  in 
Quito,  filling  valleys  1,000  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of 
600  feet,  and  bringing  with  it  thousands  of  small 
fish,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  had  lived  in 
subterranean  caverns. 

♦mdyle,  v.  t.  [Mom,  a.]  To  defile,  to  soil,  to 
dirty. 

*m<5y'-ther,  s.  [Moithee.] 

mo-zam-bique'  (que  ask),s.  [From  the  name 
of  the  country.] 

Fabric:  An  open  material  for  ladies’  dresses, 
having  a  chain  in  which  the  cotton  threads  are 
associated  in  pairs,  and  the  woolen  filling  is  soft 
and  fleecy.  It  is  dyed  in  the  wool,  self-colored,  or 
striped  in  the  warp. 

moz'-Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  gigging  of 
cloth. 

Mr.,  subst.  [Monsieue,  Mistee.]  A  contraction 
for  Mister,  the  common  form  of  address  used  to 
every  untitled  man  of  any  position. 

M-roqf,  s.  [Named  from  the  shape.] 

Carpentry :  A  double  roof,  consisting  of  two  ordi¬ 
nary  gable-roofs  and  a  valley  between  them. 

Mrs. ,  s.  [Misteess.]  A  contraction  for  Mistress, 
the  appellation  given  to  every  married  woman  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  possess  a  higher  title,  as  Lady, 
Countess,  Duchess,  &c. 

MS.,  8.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  for  Manuscript. 

MSS.,  8.  [See  def.]  The  contraction  for  manu¬ 
scripts. 

M-teeth,  s.  [See  def.] 

Saw. :  Teeth  in  groups  of  two,  like  the  projecting 
angles  of  the  letter  M  ;  thus,  _  M_M  — . 

*mub’-ble-fub-ble§,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etym.) 
Depression  of  spirits  without  adequate  cause ;  the 
blues. 


mgc-am'-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  muc(ic),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  C6H12N206=C4H4(0H)4<^((^g22j;  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mucic  ether. 
It  separates  in  microscopic  crystals  having  the  form 
of  an  octahedron,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  tasteless ; 
specific  gravity,  1'589  at  13'5.  Heated  with  water  to 
140°,  it  is  converted  into  mucate  of  ammonia. 

mu’-cate,  s.  [Eng.  muc(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  mucic  acid, 
mucate  of  ammonia,  s. 


Chem 


u:  C4H4(H0)4<£gNH40.) 

ined  by  supersaturating  a  no 


The  neutral  salt 

is  obtained  by  supersaturating  a  hot  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  with  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless,  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve 
sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  hot  water. 
The  acid  salt,  C6Hs(NH4)Oe,  forms  colorless  needles 

or  thin  prisms,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  neutral  compound. 


mucate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chem.:  CbHs^HsLOs.  Commonly  called  mucic 
ether.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  mucic  and 
sulphuric  acids  on  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  ’814. 
On  being  left  for  some  hours,  the  mixture  solidifies 
into  a  mass  which  is  shaken  up  and  washed  with 
alcohol.  1 1  is  afterward  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in  transparent 
four-sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  150°.,  Insoluble  in 
ether,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
water. 


mu'-Qe-din,  s.  [Mucin.] 

mii'-§e-dlne,  s.  [Mucedines.]  A  fungus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sub-order  Mucedines. 

mu-5e-dl'-ne§,  s.pl.  [PL  of  Lat.  mwcedo=mucu3 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi.  They 
have  a  flocculent  mycelium,  bearing  erect,  continu. 
ous,  or  separate,  simple  or  branched,  tubular  pel. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


mucedinous 
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mucky 


lucid  filaments,  ending'  in  single  spores  or  strings  of 
them,  which,  separating,  lie  among  the  filaments  of 
the  mycelium.  It  contains  molds  and  mildews. 
Example,  the  genera  Aspergillus  and  Penecillium, 
the  yeast-plant,  &c. 

mu-Qea'-I-nous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mucedino- 
sus,  from  mucedo  (genit.  mucedinis)  =  mold.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  nature,  character,  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  mold  or  mildew. 

much,  *moche,  *miche,  *mych,  a.,  adv.,  s.  & 
inter j.  [The  same  as  michel  ( =mickle ),  or  muckle, 
with  a  different  suffix;  Icel.  wj<3k=much  {adv.).] 
[Mickle,  Muckle.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Greet  in  quantity  or  amount ;  plenty,  abundant. 
{.Deuteronomy  xxviii.  38.) 

*2.  Great  in  size ;  large,  bulky,  big. 

“A  moche  man.” — Piers  Plowman,  viii.  70. 

*3.  Many  in  number,  numerous.  ( Numbers  xx.  20.) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  extent;  greatly.  It 
is  commonly  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
especially  in  the  comparative ;  as,  much  loved, 
much  regretted,  much  later,  much  sooner,  much 
wiser,  &c. ;  and  also  with  verbs,  as,  to  boast  much , 
to  talk  much ,  &c. 

2.  Nearly,  almost. 

“ Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  Qf  Lucrece,  1,301. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  great  deal  or  quantity. 

“You  want  much  of  meat.” — Shakesp.  ;  Ttmon,  iv.  3. 

IT  Much ,  in  this  sense,  is  really  the  adjective  used 
without  a  noun,  which  may  be  supplied  or  under¬ 
stood  from  the  context.  It  is  thus  qualified  by  as, 
so,  too,  very ;  too  much,  very  much,  &c. 

2. _ Something  uncommon  or  unusual;  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  unusual  occurrence. 

“It  was  much  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace 
should  be  happy  in  war.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

D.  As  interj.:  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or 
derision. 

IT  (1)  Much  about  it:  Pretty  nearly  equal. 

*(2)  Much  at  one:  Nearly  of  equal  value  or 
influence. 

(3)  Much  of  a  muchness:  So-so;  very  moderate; 
much  the  same. 

“  Gentle  or  simple,  they’re  much  of  a  muchness .” — George 
Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxi. 

(4)  To  make  much  of:  To  treat  as  of  great  con¬ 
sideration  or  importance  ;  to  think  highly  of. 

“  When  thou  earnest  first, 

Thou  strok’ dst,  and  maclst  much  of  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

If  Much  is  largely  used  in  composition ;  as,  much- 
enduring,  much-loved,  much-praised,  &c.,the  mean¬ 
ings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

♦much-ell,  *much-el,  a.  [Mdckle.] 

much'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  much;  - ly. ]  Much;  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  {Slang.) 

*mu9h'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  much;  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  much ;  quantity. 

*mu§h'-what,  adv.  [English  much,  and  what.] 
Nearly,  almost. 

If.  He  {or  she)  is  much-what :  An  inverted  compli¬ 
ment,  intended  to  imply  that  the  subject  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  factor. 

mu'-§Ic,  a.  [Eng.  muc{in) ;  -ic.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  gums. 

mucic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  C4H.i(OH)4<qqq]j‘  ^  A  dibasic  acid  iso¬ 
meric  with  saccharic  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1780.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  milk,  sugar, 
melitose,  and  various  kinds  of  gum,  by  nitric  acid, 
and  is  purified  by  recrystallization,  or  by  decom¬ 
posing  the  ammonia  salt  with  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless  tables  with  square  base. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boiling  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  producing  a  crimson 
color.  Mucic  acid  forms  numerous  definite  salts,  of 
which  the  ammonia  compound  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

mucic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  {pi.) :  Compounds  of  mucic  acid  with  an 
alcohol  radical. 

mu  -§Id,  a.  [Lat.  mucidus,  from  muceo= to  be 
moldy.]  Moldy,  musty. 

mu’-§id-ness,  s.  [Eng. mucid ;  -ness.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  mucid ;  mustiness,  moldiness. 

mu'-$ld-0US,  a.  [Lat.  mucidus .] 

Bot.:  Musty;  smelling  of  moldiness.  {Treas.  of 
Bot.) 


-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  mwcM8=mucus,  and  facio— 

to  make.] 

Med. :  Generating  mucus. 

mu -91-form,  adj.  [Latin  mucus  =  mucus,  and 
forma— form.] 

Med. :  Having  the  character,  form,  or  nature  of 
mucus. 

mu-91-lage  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
mucilago=mo\A,  moisture,  from  mucilus= moldy, 
from  mucus= slime,  mucus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  solution  of  gummy  matter  of  any 
kind  in  water. 

2.  Chemistry :  The  gum  of  seeds  and  roots.  It  is 
present  in  large  quantities  in  the  root  of  the  marsh¬ 
mallow  and  in  linseed.  To  some  extent  it  appears 
to  be  an  almosi  universal  v,onstituentof  plants,  and 
is  obtained  by  steeping  the  seeds  or  roots  in  hot 
water,  when  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  thick 
jelly.  The  soluble  mucilage  may  be  extracted  by 
the  action  of  acidulated  water  on  linseed,  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  mucilage  from  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  by  alcohol.  It  is  less  _  transparent  and  less 
brittle  than  gum,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aque¬ 
ous  solution  by  tincture  of  galls.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  commercial  adhesive  gum  made  from  gum 
arabic  or  dextrin. 

3.  Pharm.  {pi.) :  Watery  preparations  of  sub¬ 
stances  dissolved  in  water,  used  to  suspend  insolu¬ 
ble  ingredients  or  to  bind  them  together  in  a  mass. 
They  also  sheath  irritated  surfaces.  (Garrod.) 

Animal  mucilage :  The  same  as  Mucus  (q.  v.). 
mu-9l-lag'-I-nous,  adj.  [French  mucilagineux, 
from  mucilage  =  mucilage,  from  Lat.  mucilago 
(genit.  mucilaginis) .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  secreting  mucilage;  as,  muci¬ 
laginous  glands. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  mucilage ;  resembling  muci¬ 
lage  ;  slimy,  moist,  and  slightly  viscid. 

“There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  gumm  anime,  gumm 
elemy,  and  in  all  other,  not  mucilaginous,  but  resinous 
gumms.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

mucilaginous-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Clopton  Havers,  in 
1691,  to  the  fringed  vascular  folds  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 

mu-91-lag-I-nous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mucilaginous ; 
- ness .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucilaginous ; 
sliminess,  viscosity, 
mu -9m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  muc{us) ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  Vegetable  Casein,  Mucedin.  Found  in 
wheat,  and  forming  one  of  the  constituents  of 
crude  gluten.  It  is  obtained  from  it  by  digestion 
with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  evap¬ 
orated  to  one-half,  when  a  flocculent  precipitate  of 
mucin  is  formed.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol,  themucin  being  precipitated  on  cooling 
the  liquid.  When  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  it 
dries  up  into  a  granular  grayish-white  substance. 
It  has  nearly  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
albumen.  Mucin  is  also  a  constituent  of  animal 
mucus. 

mu-9ip'-g.-rous,  a.  [Lat.  mwcws=mucus,  and 
pario=  to  produce,  to  bring  forth.] 

Med.:  Producing  or  generating  mucus. 
mu-9lv’-or-3.,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  muctts=mucus,  and 
voro— to  devour.] 

Entom. :  Dipterous  insects  feeding  on  the  mucus 
or  juices  of  plants.  {Brande.) 

mu'-9i-vore,  s.  [Mucivora.]  An  insect  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Mucivora. 

muck  (1),  *muc,  *mucke,  *mukke,  s.  &  a.  [Icel. 
myki— dung;  myki-reka=a  muck-rake;  Dan.  m6g= 
dung;  Sw.  mecka= to  throw  dung  out  of  a  stable’ 
Icel.  moka= to  shovel  dung  out  of  a  stable.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit. :  Dung  in  a  moist  state ;  a  mass  or  heap  of 
rotten  vegetable  matter. 

“Money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  bespread.” — 

Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Seditions. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  low,  mean,  contemptible,  filthy,  or 
vile. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  money. 

“  For  to  pinche,  and  for  to  spare, 

Of  worlds  mucke  to  gette  encres.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Resembling  muck ;  mucky,  damp, 
muck-bar,  s.  Bar-iron,  which  has  passed  once 
through  the  rolls.  It  is  usually  cut  into  lengths, 
piled,  and  re-rolled, 
muck-fork,  s.  A  dung-fork, 
muck-midden,  s.  A  dunghill, 
muck-rake,  s.  A  rake  for  scraping  together 
muck  or  filth  ;  a  drag  or  rake  for  removing  or  un¬ 
loading  manure. 

muck-roll,  s.  The  roughing  or  first  roll  of  a 
rolling-mill  train. 


♦muck-thrift,  s.  A  miser. 

muck  (2),  s.  [Seedef.]  A  blundering  corruption 
of  “amuck”  (q.  v.) ;  malicious  or  infuriate  rage. 
{Dry den:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,188.) 

If  To  run  a  muck : 

(1)  [Amuck.]  , 

(2)  To  go  in  for  reckless  extravagance, 
muck,  v.  t.  [Muck  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  manure ;  to  dress  with  muck  or  manure. 
“Thy  garden  plot  lately  wel  trenched  and  muckt  would 
now  be  twifallowed.” — Tusser:  Husbandrie. 


2.  To  remove  muck  or  filth  from. 

*muck-en-der,  *muck'-In-der,  s.  [A  corrupt., 
under  the  influence  of  muck  (1),  of  Sp.  mocador= a 
handkerchief,  from  moco— mucus;  Fr.  niouchoir.] 
A  pocket-handkerchief. 

Muck  -er,  a.  &  s.  [Ger.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
connected  with  the  sect  described  under  B. 

“The  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with  that 
of  the  Princeites.” — McClintock  ch  Strong:  Cycl.  Bib.  and 
Eccles.  Lit.,  vi.  716. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  of  German  mystics,  belong¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  the  aristocracy,  founded  at  Kbnigs- 
berg,  about  1830,  by  two  Lutheran  clergymen, 
Diestel  and  Ebel.  They  professed  great  purity  of 
life,  but  grave  charges  of  immorality  were  brought 
against  them,  and  in  1839  the  founders  were  de¬ 
graded  from  their  office  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  On  appeal,  in  1842,  they  were  rein¬ 
stated,  and  the  sentence  quashed.  [Princeite, 
Perfectionist.] 

“ Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  .  .  .  is  said  to  have  died 

a  Mucker.” — Dixon:  Spiritual  Wives  (ed.  1868),  i.  224. 


*muck'-er,  *mok-er-en,  *muck-re,  v.  t.  [Muck 

(1),  s.  (?)]  To  scrape  together,  as  money,  by  mean 
shifts  or  arts. 


“  Of  the  pens  that  he  can  muckre  and  fletch.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  iii. 

muck  -er,  s.  [Muck  (2),  s.]  A  heavy  fall.  {Prov.) 

If  (1)  To  go  a  mucker:  [Muck  (2),  s.,  If  (2).] 

(2)  To  come  a  mucker:  To  meet  with  a  heavy 
fall. 

♦muck'-er-er,  *mok-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  mucker,  s.; 
-er.]  One  who  scrapes  money  together ;  a  miser,  a 
niggard. 

“Auarice  maketh  alwaie  muckerers  to  ben  hated.”— 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  ii. 

Muck'-er-I§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Mucker;  -ism.] 

Church  History :  The  principle  of  the  Muckers. 
[Mucker,  a.  &  s.,  B.] 

"Archdeacon  Ebel,  the  man  who  had  been  silenced  and 
disgraced  as  the  founder  of  Muckerism.” — Dixon:  Spirit • 
ual  Wives  (ed.  1868),  i.  65. 

muck  -heap,  muck  -bill,  *muk-hille,s.  [Eng. 

muck  (1),  s.,  and  heap  or  hill.]  A  dung-heap,  a 
dung-hill. 

“  Like  the  precious  gem 
Found  in  the  muckhill  by  the  ignorant  cock.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  L 

muck  -l-ness,  s.  [En g.  mucky ; -ness.)  The  qualr 
ity  or  state  of  being  mucky ;  filthiness,  filth. 

muck'-Ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Muck,  the  discoverer; 

-ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  resin,  found  distributed  in  small  particles 
through  the  coal  beds  at  Neudorf,  Moravia.  Hard¬ 
ness,  1  to  2 ;  specific  gravity,  F0025  ;  color,  opaque- 
yellow  to  light  brownish  -  yellow.  Composition : 
Carbon,  79’22 ;  hydrogen,  9’57  ;  oxygen,  11'21 ;  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  empirical  formula,  C20H2SO2. 

muc  -kle,  *much-el,  *much-ell,  a.  [Mickle.] 
Much,  large,  great.  {Scotch.) 

*muc-kre,  v.  t.  [Mucker,  v.] 

muck-sweat,  s.  [Eng.  muck  (1),  s.,  and  sweat 
(q.  v.).]  A  state  of  profuse  perspiration;  profuse 
sweat. 

muck-sy,  a.  [Muxy.] 

muck  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  muck  (1),  s.,  and  worm 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  A  worm  found  in  dung-heaps. 

2.  Fig. :  A  miser,  a  curmudgeon,  a  niggard,  a 
muckerer. 

“Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  50. 

*muck-y,  v.t.  [Mucky,  a.]  To  dirty,  to  soiL 
(C.  Brontb:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix.) 

muck-f,a.  [Eng.  muck  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  muck  or  filth ;  filthy. 

‘‘Mucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IX.  vii.  16. 

♦2.  Sordid,  vile. 

“All  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky  pelfe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h$r,  thfire; pine,  plt^  sire,  slr^  marineT^  p6t^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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mu  -co-gele,  s.  [Lat.  mncus=mucus,  and  Gr. 
kele= a  tumor.] 

Pathology : 

1.  An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tne  lachrymal  passage. 

2.  Dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  ( Dunglison .) 

my-con -ic,  a.  [Eng.  muc(ic)%  and  ( ac)onic.] 
(Bee  the  compound.) 

muconic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  C6H604.  A  monobasic  acid  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  dibrom-adipic  acid  by  argentic 
oxide.  It  forms  large  crystals  with  numerous 
faces,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  melt 'at  about  100° •  By  boiling  with 
( solution  of  hydrate  of  barium,  it  is  decomposed 
into  acetic,  succinic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

mu-co-pur  -u-lent,  a.  [Latin  mncws=mucus, 
and  Eng.  purulent  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  character 
and  appearance  of  mucus  and  pus. 

mQ  -cor,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Moldiness,  mustiness,  mold. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Mucorini.  The  sporangium  is  globose,  with  many 
spores.  It  contains  the  common  molds  on  paste, 
decaying  fruits,  &c.  The  typical  species  is  Mucor 
mucedo,  which  has  the  spores,  &c.,  first  whitish, 
but  afterward  blackish.  It  is  very  common. 

2.  Med.:  The  same  as  Mucus  (q.  v.). 

mu-cor-a  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mucor  (q.  v.) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  fungaceous  order  Physomy- 
Cetes  (q.  v.). 

mu-cor-i'-nl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mucor  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mi.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Physomycetous  Fungals. 
Mycelium  filamentous,  forming  flocks  or  clouds  in 
or  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
spore-bearing  vesicles  rupturing  so  as  to  discharge 
their  spores.  Allied  to  Mucedines,  but  in  the  latter 
sub-order  the  spores  are  free. 

mu  -cose,  a.  [Mucous.] 

mu-COS  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  mucos(e)  ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucous ;  mucous¬ 
ness. 

2.  A  fluid  containing  or  resembling  mucus. 

mp-CO-SO-sac-chgLr-Ine,  a.  [Latin  mucosus— 
mucorfs,  and  Eng.  saccharine.']  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  or  character  of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

mu  -cous,  mu'-cdse,  a.  [Lat.  mucosus,  from 
mucus  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  muqueux;  Sp.  mucoso,  mocoso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mucus ;  resembling  mucus ; 
slimy,  ropy,  viscid. 

“  It  hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  extremity.” 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 


2.  Secreting  mucus  ;  as,  the  mucous  membrane. 

II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  or  with 
a  coat  that  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  becomes 
slimy,  as  the  fruit  of  Salvia  verbenaca.  ( Lindley .) 

mucous-corpuscles,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Very  transparent  corpuscles  with  a  cell- 
wall,  a  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  minute  moving 
molecules,  in  the  mucous  liquid  of  the  mouth. 
( Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

mucous-membranes,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Membranes  consisting  of  prolongations  of 
the  skin,  having  their  surface  coated  over  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  mucus.  Their  chief  divisions  are  the 
gastro-pneumonic  and  genito-urinary  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  the  former  covering  the  inside  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  the  air-passages,  &c. ;  the  latter  the 
inside  of  the  bladder  and  the  urinary  passage. 
( Quain .) 

mucous-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  jelly-like  connective  tissue  containing 
mucus.  ( Quain .) 

mu'-cous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mucous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mucous ;  mucosity. 

mu-co-vln'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  muc(ic)  ;  o(xatyl),  and 
vinic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  mucic  acid  and 
vinylic  alcohol. 

mucovinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H4  (HO)4CO(CoH|)  O.  Ethylmucicacid. 

A  crystalline  substance  formed  as  a  secondary  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  preparation  of  mucate  of  ethyl.  It  is 
white,  and  of  asbestos-like  aspect,  the  crystals  hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  prism  with  rhombic  base.  _  They 
are  moderately  soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly 
in  alcohol.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  alkalies 
and  the  metals. 


mft  -cr8,  s.  [Lat.=a  sharp  point.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  point. 

“The  mucro  or  point  of  the  heart  inelineth  unto  the 
left." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errorst  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot. :  A  hard,  sharp  point.  [Mucronate.] 

mu’-cro-nate,  mu'-cro-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  mu- 
cronatus,  from  mucro  (genit.  mucronis)—SL  sharp 
point.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See extract.) 

“Gems  are  here  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six  sides, 
and  mucronated  or  terminating  in  a  point.” — Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

2.  Bot.:  Abruptly  terminated  by  a  mucro  (q.v.). 

mu  -cro-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mucronate;  -ly.] 
In  a  mucronate  manner. 

mu-cron-\i-late,  mu-cron'-u-la-tous,  adj. 
[Dimin.  of  mucronate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  small,  hard  points,  as  Banksia  in- 
tegrifolia. 

mu  -cu-lent,  a.  [Lat.  muculentus,  from  mucus 
—slime,  mucus.]  Slimy,  ropy,  and  somewhat  viscid. 

mu-cu  -n.9,,  s.  [From  Mucuna  guaca ,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  name  of  Mucuna  urens.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Erythrmeee.  The  legumes  are  covered  with  stinging 
hairs,  which,  if  touched,  come  off  upon  the  hand. 
Mucuna  pruriens  is  the  Cowitch  or  Cowage  (q.v.). 
M.  monosperma  and  M.  nivea  are  used  in  India  as 
vegetables. 

mu'-cus,  s.  [Lat. = the  viscous  substance  within 
the  nose.] 

1.  Anat.  &  Pathol.:  Under  this  name  various 
substances  are  included,  consisting  chiefly  of  horny- 
like  substance,  epithelium,  detached  from  the 
mucous  surfaces,  and  floating  in  a  peculiar  viscid, 
clear  fluid ;  in  some  cases  these  secretions  are 
altered,  becoming  albuminoid,  &c.  Mucous  affec¬ 
tions  are,  mucin,  an  inflammatory  product ;  mucous 
cysts,  mucous  laryngitis,  polypi,  softening,  tumors. 

2.  Bot.:  Gummy  matter,  soluble  in  water.  It  also 
contains  mucin  (q.  v.). 

mii'-cus-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  mucus;  suff.  -ine.] 

Physiol.:  The  characteristic  organic  matter  of 
animal  mucus. 

mud,  s.  [O.  L.  Ger.  mudde;  O.  Sw.  modd=mud ; 
modder= mother,  lees;  Dut.  modder—umd ;  Dan. 
mudder=nmd;  Ger._  mutter  =  mother,  lees:  Icel. 
m6dha=lX )  a  large  river,  (2)  mud;  modh= refuse  of 
hay  ;  mddkr=muddy  snowbanks,  heaps  of  snow  and 
ice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moistt  soft  earth;  mire,  slime; 
clay  or  earthy  matter  mixed  with  water. 

“But  between  them. and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad 
rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft  mud." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Geol.:  The  finer  particles  left  when  rocks, 
stones,  pebbles,  &c.,  are  ground  against  each  other 
or  disintegrated  by  other  agencies.  Sometimes, 
where  sand,  gravel,  and  mud  or  silt  are  brought 
down  a  river  to  the  sea,  the  gravel,  sand  and  mud 
are  separated,  the  mud  remaining  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water,  after  the  coarser  gravels 
and  then  the  finer  sands,  have  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
According  to  the  composition  of  the  rocks  from 
which  it  was  derived  will  be  its  chemical  compdsi- 
tion.  Shale  is  hardened  and  compressed  mud ;  si  ate 
is  mud  having  undergone  metamorphic  action. 
[Shale,  SlateT]  Mud  contains  diatoms  and  other 
minute  algae.  When  the  surface  of  the  fresh-water 
mud  is  red,  that  color  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
small  worm,  Tubifex  rivulorum. 

mud-bath,  s. 

Therap. :  A  bath  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  in 
mud,  often  with  chemical  ingredients.  At  Eger,  in 
Bohemia,  boggy  earth  is  artificially  converted  into 
black  mud,  heated  to  100°  of  temperature.  It  con¬ 
tains  sulphate  of  soda,  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  ul- 
mic  acid.  The  body  is  immersed  for  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  the  patient  goes  into  water  to  remove 
the  mud.  Such  a  bath  may  be  of  use  in  chronic 
skin  di  seases,  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. ,  though 
fresh  air,  temperance,  regularity  of  life,  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  business  may  have  great  influence  in 
effecting  the  cure. 

mud-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  barge  for  carrying  off 
mud  dredged  from  a  river  channel  or  bar,  and  hav¬ 
ing  convenient  provision  for  discharge. 

mud-burrower, «. 

Zo6l. :  Callianassa,  a  genus  of  crustaceans  which 
burrows  in  mud. 

mud- devil,  s.  [Menopome.] 

mud-drag,  s.  A  machine  for  raking  up  the  mud 
of  a  river,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
current. 

mud-dredger,  s.  A  dredging-machine. 
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mud-eel,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Siren  lacertina,  a  perennibranchiate 
amphibian,  family  Sirenid®  (q.  v.).  It  abounds  in 
the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina,  and  attains  a 
length  of  three  feet.  The  hinder  limbs  are  wanting. 
[Siren.] 

mud-eruption,  s.  [Moya.] 
mud-fish,  8. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  Amia  calva,  the  sole  species  of  the  family 
Amiid®  (q.  v.).  The  color  is  dull,  often  dark -green¬ 
ish,  with  black  spots  and  bands,  and  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  round  black  spot  on  the  tail.  It  attains 
a  length  of  about  two  feet ;  it  feeds  on  fluviatile 
Crustacea,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  limited  to  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country; 
abundant  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghanies.  Sometimes  called  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Mud-fish. 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

II  (l)  African  mud-fish :  [Protopterus.] 

(2)  North  American  mud-fish:  [Mud-fish.] 

(3)  Australian  mud-fish :  [Ceratodus.] 

mud-hen,  s. 

1.  The  American  coot,  Fulica  americana,  a  bluish- 
black  wading  bird  common  in  this  country. 

2.  [Mabsh-hen.] 

mud-hole,  s. 

Steam-eng . :  A  covered  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boiler  for  discharging  the  dirt  and  sediment. 

mud-lamprey,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  young  of  the  Sand-pride,  Petromy • 
zon  branchialis.  [Lamprey,  Petromyzon.] 
mud-lark,  s.  The  man  or  boy  who  cleans  out 
sewers,  or  fishes  up  pieces  of  coal,  metal,  &c.,  from 
the  mud  of  tidal  rivers. 

mud-pattens,  s.  pi.  Broad  wooden  sole-boards 
for  traveling  on  mud.  [Mud,  s.,  1.] 

mud-plug,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  tapered  stopper,  removed  from  a 
boiler  to  allow  the  mud  to  escape, 
mud-sill,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  lowest  sill  of  a  structure,  which  may 
be  in  the  mud  or  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  spe 
cifically,  longitudinal  runners  under  the  sleepers  o» 
ties  in  American  railways. 

2.  Fig. :  One  of  the  dregs  of  society ;  the  lowest  of 
the  low.  ( U.S .) 

mud-sucker,  Any  bird  which  sucks  or  sifts 
the  mud  for  the  animals  or  organic  matter  on  which 
it  feeds. 

mud-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Zobl.:  The  family  Trionycides  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Soft  Tortoises,  because  the  carapace  is  incompletely 
ossified,  and  covered  with  a  leathery  skin  instead 
of  with  tortoise-shell, 
mud-turtle,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  Chrysemys  picta,  a  small  turtle,  the  male 
of  which  has  claws  on  its  forefeet  twice  as  long  as 
those  of  the  female.  It  is  found  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  PL:  [Mud-tortoises.] 

mud- valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  by  which  mud  is  discharged 
from  a  steam-boiler. 

mud-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  of  earth  or  clay ;  one 
of  materials  iaid  in  clay  as  a  substitute  for  mortar, 
mud-walled,  a.  Having  the  walls  built  of  mud 
mud,  v.  t.  [Mud,  s.] 

*1.  To  cover,  or  bury  in  with  mud  or  mire ;  tc 
bedaub  with  mud. 

“I  wish 

Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  eon  lies.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  To  make  turbid  or  foul ;  to  stir  up  the  sediment 
or  mud  in. 

“Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee. 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  677. 
mff -dar,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  parts  of  India  to  an 
asclepiadaceous  plant,  Calotropis  gigantea ,  the  in¬ 
spissated  milk  of  which  is  a  powerful  alterative 
and  purgative,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  cases 
of  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  intestinal  worms,  and 
venereal  complaints.  It  is  called  also  the  akund 
or  yercum.  [Calotropis,  Akund,  Yercum.] 
mQ  -dar-In,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  mudar ;  -in..] 

Chem. :  An  extractive  matter  obtained  from  the 
root  of  the  mudar  ( Calotropis  gigantea). 
mud’-dled,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [Muddy,  v.] 
*mud’-di-fy,  v.  t.  [English  mud ;  suff .  -fy.  1  To 
make  muddy ;  to  dirty ;  to  soil ;  to  make  confused 
or  obscure. 

“Don’t  muddify  your  charming  simplicity.” — Walpoles 
Letters,  iv.  491. 


b<SIl,  btfy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sbin.  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 

[-clan,  ^-tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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mud  -dl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  muddy ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  muddy  manner ;  turbidly ;  with  muddy  or 
turbid  mixture. 

“  Being  so  deeply  and  muddily  immersed.” 

More;  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  c.  i. 

*2.  Obscurely,  darkly,  confusedly,  indistinctly. 

“  Lucilina  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with  little 
art  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a  time  which  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  purged  from  barbarism.” — Dryden.  {Todd.) 

mud -di-ness,  s.  [Eng.  muddy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Turbidness  or  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dregs, 
or  sediment. 

“  The  season  of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the  stream, 
with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it.” — Addison; 
On  Italy. 

2.  Obscurity,  confusion,  indistinctness ;  want  of 
perspicuity. 

mud  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  from  mud  fq.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  muddy,  turbid,  or  foul;  as  water  by 
stirring  up  the  sediment. 

“  The  neighborhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  muddle  the 
water  and  6poil  the  drink.” — V Estrange;  Fables. 

2.  To  make  a  mess  of ;  to  spoil ;  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  confusion  ;  as,  He  has  muddled  the  whole 
affair. 

3.  To  make  half  drunk ;  to  cloud  or  stupefy  the 
senses  of,  as  with  drink ;  to  confuse. 

“  I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled.” — 
Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

4.  To  waste;  to  squander;  to  spend  wastefully 
and  uselessly  (followed  by  away) ;  as,  He  has  mud • 
died  away  all  his  money. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  muddy;  to  become  con¬ 
fused. 

“He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.” 

Swift;  Dick's  Variety. 

mud -die,  s.  [Muddle,  v.]  A  mess;  a  state  of 
confusion  or  bewilderment;  mental  confusion. 

“There  is  no  management  in  our  house;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  muddle." — E.  J.  Worboise;  Sissie,  ch.  xxv. 

muddle-head,  s.  A  muddle-headed  person. 

“They  are  muddle-heads.” — Reade;  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,  ch.  vi. 

muddle-headed,  a.  Having  muddled  brains; 
stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

mud'-dled  (died  as  deld),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mud¬ 
dle,  v .) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Made  muddy  or  foul;  turbid. 

2.  Confused  ;  stupefied,  especially  with  drink. 

*3.  Mulled. 

“  Beer  at  noon,  and  muddled  port  at  night.” 

Pitt:  Dial .  between  a  Poet  and  his  Servant • 

mud  -djf,  *mud-die,  a.  [Eng.  mud;  -y.) 

1.  Covered  with  mud ;  abounding  in  mud  or  mire ; 
foul  with  mud  ;  turbid,  as  water  with  mud ;  miry. 

“  Liquors  which  never  ferment,  and  consequently  con¬ 
tinue  always  muddy.” — Goldsmith;  On  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  x. 

2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross. 

“  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  V. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  mud  ;  resembling  mud. 

*4.  Foul,  filthy,  disreputable. 

“  You  muddy  knave.” — Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

*5.  Clouded  or  confused  in  mind  or  intellect; 
stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

“  Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
ffo  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation?  ” 

Shakesp.;  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

6.  Obscure,  confused  ;  wanting  in  perspicuity  ;  as, 
a  muddy  style  of  writing. 

♦muddy-brained,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  or  confused 
in  mind;  muddle-headed. 

muddy-headed,  a.  The  same  as  Muddy- 
brained  (q.v.). 

muddy-mettled,  a.  Dull-spirited,  heavy,  irres¬ 
olute. 

“A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

mQd  -dy,  v.  t.  [Muddy,  a.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  soil  or  bedaub  with 
mud  or  filth. 

*2.  To  muddle ;  to  confuse ;  to  make  dull  or 
heavy. 

‘‘Muddies  the  best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and 
froth  high.” — Grew;  Cosmologia. 

mh-de  -sic,  a.  [Mud.]  (See  the  compound.) 

mudesic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CijHjoOio  A  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
mudesous  acid  by  the  aid  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
brownish-yellow  substance,  said  to  contain  two 
atoms  more  oxygen  than  mudesous  acid. 


mu-de'-sous,  a.  [Mud.]  (See  the  compound.) 
mudesous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cj2H10Og.  An  organic  acid  obtained  from 
Pigotite,  a  mineral  coating  some  of  the  granite 
caverns  in  Corn  >va]l.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  remains  of  plants,  the  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  dissolving  the  alumina  of  the  granite.  The 
acid  is  dark  brown,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  sol¬ 
uble  in  water. 

mfi  -dlr,  s.  [ Arab. = one  who  goes  or  drives  round, 
a  governor.]  A  governor ;  as,  the  Mudir  of  Dongola. 

mfi-dir-I-eh,  s.  [Moodirieh.] 

mud  -less,  a.  [English  mud;  -Zes.s.]  Free  from 
mud;  clean. 

“To-day  it  was  clean  and  mudless,  and  boots  and 
breeches  escaped  their  usual  bedaubment.” — Field,  Dec. 
6,  1884. 

mud'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  mud,  and  stone.] 

Geology  : 

1.  A  series  of  beds  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  formation 
(Upper  Silurian)  near  Cader  Idris,  &c.  The  name 
was  a  local  one  adopted  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
The  Lamellibranchs  found  in  it  outnumber  the 
Brachiopods.  Rhynchonella  navicula  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  shell. 

2.  Indurated  clay, 
mud’-wall,  s.  [Modwall.] 
mud'-weed,  s.  [Eng.  mud,  and  weed.) 

Bot.:  Heliosciadium  inundatum. 

mud  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  mud,  and  worm.) 

Zo6l.  ( pi.) :  Limicolse,  annelids  constituting  a 
group  or  sub-order  of  Oligochseta  (q.  v.). 
mud'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  mud,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Limosella  (q.  v.). 

*mue,  s.  [Mue,  v .]  A  mew  (q.  v.). 

“  The  first  that  devised  a  barton  &  mue  to  keepe  foule, 
was  M.  Leneus  Strabo,  a  gentleman  of  Borne.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  X.,  ch.  1. 

*mue,  v.  i.  [Fr.  muer .)  To  moult;  to  cast  the 
feathers ;  to  change. 

Muel’-ler,  s.  [See  compound.] 
Mueller’s-glass,  s. 

Mineral:  The  same  as  Hyalite  (q.  v.).  It  was 
probably  called  Mueller’s  glass  in  honor  of  the 
wellknown  Frankfort  physician  Jean  Valentine 
Mueller,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

Muell'-er-ine,  Mfiell'-er-Ite,  s.  [After  Mueller 
von  Reichenstein,  the  discoverer  of  the  metal  tel¬ 
lurium  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Sylvanite  (q.v.)  containing 
much  lead. 

Mue§'-en-Ite,  s.  [From  Muesen,  Siegen,  Prussia; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Linnseite  (q.v.)  in  which 
nickel  replaces  part  of  the  cobalt.  Occurs  in 
octahedrons, 
muet,  a.  [Mute.] 

mfi-ez’-zln  (ez  as  edz),  *mu-ez-in,  s.  [Arab. 

muzin,  muazzin—a  public  crier  ot  a  mosque;  azan 
=a  call  to  prayers,  and  uzu=  the  ear.]  A  Moham¬ 
medan  crier  of  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  he  does 
from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  five  times  a  day  ; 
namely,  at  dawn,  noon,  4  P.  M.,  sunset,  and  night¬ 
fall. 

“  Blest  as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca’s  wall 
To  pilgrims.”  Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

muff  (1),  *muffe,  s.  [0.  Sw.  muff;  Dan.  muffe; 
Dut.  mof;  Ger.  muff— a  muff.  O.Dut.  mouwe=a 
sleeve;  O.  Fries.  mowe= a  hanging  sleeve ;  L.  Ger. 
moue= a  sleeve.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fur  pocket  of  a  cylindrical 
shape  in  which  the  hands  are  thrust  to  keep  them 
warm. 

“  The  ribbon,  fan,  or  muff  that  she 
Would  should  be  kept  by  thee  or  me.” 

Suckling:  To  his  Rival. 

IT  Muffs  were  first  made  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  introduced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Gentlemen  sometimes 
used  them. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Glass:  A  roller  or  cylinder  of  glass  for  flatten¬ 
ing  out  into  a  glass  plate. 

2.  Plumb.:  A  joining  tube  driven  into  the  ends  of 
two  adjoining  pipes. 

muff  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  muffen=to  dote:  mof=  a 
clown  ;  from  Ger.  muffen— to  be  silly.]  A  silly,  soft, 
spiritless  fellow.  [Muefle,  (2),  v.) 

“Another  called  me  a  muff.” — Thackeray:  Hist.  Samuel 
Titmarsh,  ch.  xi. 

muff  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name  for 
the  Whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea. 

muff,  v.  t.  [Muff  (2),  s.]  To  muddle,  to  make  a 
mess  of. 


muf-f  et-tee’,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  muff  (1),  s.]  A 
small  muff  worn  over  the  wrist ;  a  wrist-band  of  fur 
or  worsted. 

muf -fin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  muff  (1),  s.J  A  round  cake,  light  and  spongy, 
eaten  toasted  or  buttered  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

muffin-cap,  s.  A  flat  woolen  cap  worn  by  charity 
schoolboys,  &c.  {Eng.) 

muf'-fln-eer,  s.  [Eng.  muffin;  -eer.)  A  dish  for 
keeping  toasted  muffins  hot. 

muf-fle  (1),  *mof-fle,  *muf-fyll,v.  t.  [Muffle 

(!),«•] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  wrap  or  fold  up  as  in  a  cloth,  cloak,  &c.,  so 
as  to  conceal  from  view,  or  protect  from  the 
weather ;  to  wrap  up  closely  and  warmly ;  to  envelop, 
to  enwrap. 

“  In  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  some  material  to  deaden 
the  sound. 

“  Then  he  said  good-night,  and  with  muffled  oar. 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore.” 

Longfellow:  Landlord’s  Tale. 

3.  To  cover  the  head  of  so  as  to  prevent  speaking ; 
to  stifle. 

“ I  wish  you  could  muffle  that  ’ere  Stiggins.” — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxvii. 

4.  To  blindfold. 

“  We’ve  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled 

Till  we  do  hear  from  them.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  envelop;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide  from 
sight. 

“What,  with  a  torch!  muffle  me,  night,  awhile.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  mask;  to  disguise. 

‘‘Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  darken  ;  to  blind  ;  to  dull. 

“Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 

Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  L 

4.  To  involve,  so  as  to  make  obscure,  dark,  or 
doubtful. 

muf -fie  (2),  *maf-fle,  v.  i.  [A  word  of  imita¬ 
tive  origin.]  To  mumble. 

“The  closeness  and  muffling,  and  laziness  of  speaking.” 
— Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

muf-fle  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  mofle,  moufle,  mouffle  (Fr. 
moufle) ;  from  O.  Dut.  moffel;  Norw.  muff  el— &  mit¬ 
ten  ;  Sw.  mufla ;  Low  Lat.  muffula.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  That  with  which  anything  is  muffled  or 
wrapped  up  ;  a  muffler,  a  wrapper. 

*2.  A  muff. 

*3.  A  boxing-glove. 

“For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  ii.  92. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mechanics:  A  pulley-block  containing  several 
sheaves. 

2.  Metall. :  An  oven-shaped  vessel  of  baked  fire¬ 
clay,  used  in  assaying  for  containing  the  cupels  or 
cups  in  which  the  alloy  under  investigation  is  fused. 
It  is  opened  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  and 
has  slits  in  the  sides  to  permit  a  draught  of  air 
through  it.  Its  use  is  to  protect  the  cupels  from 
impurities  of  fuel  while  permitting  access  of  air. 

muffle-furnace,  s. 

Metallurgy  :  A  furnace  with  a  chamber  which  is 
surrounded  by  incandescent  fuel,  and  in  which 
cupellation  or  fusion  of  metals  is  performed. 
[CUPELLATION.] 

muf-fle  (2),s.  [Fr.  mufle,  from  Ger.  muffel—  a 
dog  or  other  animal  with  large  hanging  lips.] 

Zodl. :  The  bare  end  of  the  nose  between  the  nos¬ 
trils  when  covered  with  a  mucous  membrane. 
(Used  chiefly  of  ruminants.) 

muf -fled  (fled  as  fold),  ♦mof-feld,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[Muffle  (1),«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wrapped  up  closely,  especially  about  the  face; 
concealed  by  wrappers. 

2.  Dulled  or  deadened.  (Applied  to  sound.) 

“’Tis  not  a  mourner’s  muffled  tread.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  17. 

♦3.  Blind  ;  blinded.  » 

‘‘Muffled  pagans  know  there  is  a  God.” — Adams:  Works. 
iii.  160. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  tw. 
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muffled-drum,  s.  A  drum  having  the  cord  by 
which  it  is  carried  over  the  shoulder  passed  twice 
through  the  cords  which  cross  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  drum,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound,  or  make  it 
grave  and  solemn.  Used  especially  at  military 
funerals. 

muffled-oar,  s.  An  oar  round  the  loom  of  which 
a  piece  of  mat  or  canvas  is  wrapped,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  making  a  noise  against  the  tholes  or  rowlock. 

muffled-peal,  s.  A  peal  rung  on  bells,  round  the 
clappers  of  which  cloths  have  been  wrapped,  so  as 
to  deaden  the  sound, 
muf-fler,  s.  [Eng.  muffl(e)  (1) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wrapper  for  muffling  the  neck  and  chest,  and 
sometimes  a  part  of  the  face. 

“The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers."— 
Isaiah  iii.  19. 

2.  Any  apparatus  or  device  used  for  the  purpose 
of  deadening  sound,  as  the  muffler  of  an  automo¬ 
bile. 

3.  A  kind  of  glove  or  mitten  with  a  separate  com- 
artment  for  the  thumb  only;  a  Boxing-glove;  a 
ind  of  stuffed  glove  put  on  the  hands  of  lunatics 

to  prevent  them  from  injuring  themselves  or  others. 

II.  Music :  A  soft  cushion  employed  to  terminate 
or  soften  a  note, 
muf’-flon,  s.  [Mouflon.] 

muf-tl,  muf’ -tee,  subst.  [Arab,  mufti = a  magis¬ 
trate.] 

1.  The  high-priest  or  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  among  the  Mohammedans ;  a  doctor  or  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  law  ;  a  magistrate. 

“  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis  and  Augurs  ought 
always  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Civilian  dress,  as  distinguished  from  uniform 
or  military  dress  ;  plain  dress  worn  by  officers  when 
off  duty. 

“Who  was  that  person  on  deck  in  mufti t" — Marryat; 
Midshipman  Easy  (ed.  1863),  p.  181. 

mug  (l),*mugge,  s.  [Prob.  from  Ir.  mugan=  a 
mug ;  Sw.  muggA  A  cup  or  vessel  of  earthenware  or 
metal,  used  for  drinking  from, 
mug  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  face  or  mouth.  (Slang.) 

“  Clive  has  just  inherited  the  paternal  mug." — Thack¬ 
eray:  Newcomes,  ch.  lvi. 

2.  A  simpleton,  a  gull.  (Slang.) 

mug,  v.  i.  [Mug  (2),s.]  To  make  grimaces ;  to 
distort  the  face.  (Slang.) 

IT  To  mug  up :  To  paint  one’s  face ;  to  cram  for 
an  examination.  (Slang.) 

♦mug  -gard,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger.  mucker 
=a  sulky  person;  mucken— to  grumble.]  Sullen, 
sulky,  displeased, 
mug  -get,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  small  entrails. 

2.  A  ruffled  shirt. 

II.  Bot. :  Convallaria  majalis.  Petty  mugget  is 
Galium  verum. 

mug'-glsh,  a.  [Muggy.]  The  same  as  Muggy 
(q.  v.). 

mug  -gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Prob.  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  smuggled .]  A  term  applied  to  cheap, 
trashy  goods  offered  for  sale  as  smuggled  goods. 
Mug-gle-to'-ni-an,  8.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  sect  founded  by  Lodowick 
Muggleton  (1610-1698),  the  son  of  a  farrier  in 
Bishopsgate  street,  London.  He  was  a  tailor,  and 
when  about  forty  years  old  began  to  have  visions 
and  to  hear  “voices,”  and  asserted  that  he  and 
John  Reeve,  another  tailor,  were  the  two  witnesses 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation  (xi.3.).  Their  chief  doc¬ 
trines  were  that  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  is  merely  nominal ;  that  God  has  a  real 
human  body,  and  that  when  He  suffered  on  the 
cross  He  left  Elijah  as  His  vicegerent  in  heaven. 
The  Divine  Looking-glass  was  published  in  1656  as 
an  exposition  of  their  teachings,  and  in  1846  some 
members  of  the  sect,  which  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  extinct,  subscribed  to  republish  it. 

mug-gjf,  a.  [Icel.  mugga=sott,  drizzling  mist ; 
mugguvedhr  —  muggy  weather;  mygla  =  to  grow 
musty ;  Sw.  m0gel=mold,  moldiness.  Perhaps  allied 
to  TOwefc  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Damp  and  close;  warm  and  moist.  (Applied 
to  the  air  or  weather.) 

"  Get  a  ride  as  soon  as  weather  serves.  Deuced  muggy 
still.” — Byron:  Diary,  Jan.  6,  1831. 

2.  Moist,  damp,  moldy. 

♦mug  -house,  s.  [Eng.  mug  (1),  s.,  and  house.'] 
An  alehouse,  a  pothouse. 

“There  is  a  mughouse  near  Long  Acre.”  —  Tatter, 
Ho.  180. 


♦mu'-gl-en-ijjf,  s.  [Mugient.]  The  act  of  bel¬ 
lowing. 

“This  r nugiency  or  boation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

♦mu  gi  ent,  a.  [Lat.  mugiens,  pr.  par.  of  mugio 
=to  bellow.]  Bellowing,  lowing. 

mu'-gil,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  sea-fish,  according  to  some, 
the  mullet.  Pliny  attributes  to  the  mugil  the  fool¬ 
ish  trick  of  hiding  its  head  and  believing  its  whole 
body  to  be  concealed.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mu- 
gilidee  (q.  v.).  They  frequent  brackish  waters,  feed¬ 
ing  on  organic  substances  mixed  with  mud  and 
sand.  The  organs  of  the  pharynx  are  modified  into 
a  filtering-apparatus,  preventing  the  passage  of 
large  substances  into  the  stomach.  About  seventy 
species  are  known ;  the  majority  attain  a  weight  of 
four,  but  some  grow  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  All 
are  eaten ;  some  are  highly  valued,  especially,  when 
taken  in  fresh  water.  Mugil  octoradiatus,  M. 
capito ,  M.  i  auratuSj  and  M.  septentrionalis  are 
abundant  on  the  British  coasts  ;  M.  curtus  is  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  in  the  British  Channel ;  M.  cephalus 
is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  North  Africa;  M.  nepalensis  and  some 
other  species  are  confined  to  fresh  water.  M.  pro- 
boscideus,  a  fresh-water  species  from  Central 
America,  has  the  snout  pointed  and  fleshy,  thus 
resembling  the  genus  Agonostoma.  (Giinther.) 

2.  Palceont.:  The  genus  dates  from  Tertiary 
times,  remains  of  a  species  having  been  found  in 
the  gypsum  of  Aix. 

nm-gil'-l-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mugil;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  Gray  Mullets:  a  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  division  Mugiliformes.  The  body  is 
more  or  less  oblong  and  compressed,  covered  with 
cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size;  no  lateral  fine. 
Teeth  feeble  or  absent.  Three  genera :  Mugil, 
Agonostoma,  and  Myxus.  From  the  coasts  of  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones. 

mu-gil-I-for’-me§,  s.ph  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
mugil  (genit.  mugilis),  and/orma=shape.] 

Ichthy.:  A  division  of  acanthopterygian  fishes. 
There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  more  or  less  remote  from 
each  other ;  the  anterior  short,  like  the  posterior, 
or  composed  of  feeble  rays.  Ventrals  with  one 
spine  and  five  rays,  abdominal.  It  embraces  three 
families :  Mugilid®,  Sphyrsenidae,  and  Atherinidae 
(q.  v.). 

mu'-gll-did,  s.  [Mugil.]  A  fish  belonging  to 
the  family  Mugilid®  (q.  v.). 

mug§,  mugg§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Tees- 
water  breed  of  sheep.  (Scotch.) 
mug-weed,  s.  [Eng.  mug,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  Galium  cruciatum,  called  more  fully  the 
Golden  Mugweed. 

mug  -wort,  *mog-worte,  s.  [A.  S.  muegwort.] 
Bot. :  Artemisia  vulgaris,  a  woolly  British  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  formerly  used  to  flavor 
drinks. 

mug'-wump,  s.  [Algonquin  mugquomp  =  big 
chief  or  leader.]  An  independent  in  politics ;  one 
who  disregards  party-politics  and  votes  for  whom 
he  considers  the  most  suitable  candidate. 

mug'-wump,  v.  i.  [Mugwump,  s.J  To  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  candidate  of  a  political  party  with 
which  one  is  not  affiliated  in  order  to  rebuke  one’s 
party  leaders  or  discountenance  unapproved  politi¬ 
cal  methods  or  party  measures ;  to  become  a  mug¬ 
wump. 

“Originally  Republican  in  its  tendencies,  it  mug- 
wumped  in  1884,  then  turned  Democratic,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  blindly  subservient  in  its  idolatry  of  Cleveland.” — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  21,  1894. 

Mfi-ham'-ma-dan,  s.  [Mohammedan.] 

muhl-en-beck'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  a  botanist, 
Muhlenbeck  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonace®,  tribe  Polygone®. 
Muhlenbeckia  adpressa,  an  Australian  plant,  has 
sweetish  currant-like  fruits,  used  for  pastry. 

mp-lat'-to,  s.  [Sp.  mulato,  from  mulo— a  mule 
(q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  mul&tre ;  Port,  mulato .]  The  child  of 
parents  one  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  a 
negro.  The  skin  is  of  a  yellow  color,  the  hair 
frizzly  or  woolly. 

mu-lat-tress,  *mu-lat’-ress,  s.  [Mulatto.] 

A  female  mulatto. 

mul'-ber-rjf,  *mool-ber-ry,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
A.  S.  mor  (Lat.  morus) =a  mulberry-tree,  and  beam 
=a  tree,  a  beam ;  Ger.  maulbeere ;  Gr.  moron,  moron 
— a  mulberry;  morea—a  mulberry-tree.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Morus  (q.  v.). 
mulberry-calculus,  s. 

Chem.  &  Pathol. :  A  calculus  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  mulberry  in  shape.  It  consists  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  -  -*  i— ••••-■  • 


mulberry  -  cloth,  mulberry  paper  cloth,  s. 

Paper  prepared  from  the  bark  of  Broussonetia  pa- 
pyrifera.  The  Japanese  make  their  paper  and  the 
Burmese  their  papier-machd  trays  from  it.  (Cal¬ 
cutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

mulberry-faced,  a.  Having  the  face  spotted  or 
blotched  as  if  with  mulberry  stains, 
mulberry-germ,  s.  [Morula.] 
mulberry-rash,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  distinctive  macul®  or  spots  appear¬ 
ing  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  peculiar  to  that 
disease. 

mulberry-silkworm,  s. 

Entom.:  Bombyx  mori. 
mulberry-tree,  s.  [Mulberry,  Morus.] 
mulQh,  mulsh,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  mulsch,  molsch— rot¬ 
ten,  soft.]  A  surface  layer  of  dead  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  as  cocoa-nut  fiber,  spent  hops,  &c.,  used  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  and  prevent  weeds  growing. 

“In  keeping  down  the  weeds  through  the  long  summer, 
a  mulch  of  leaves,  straw,  or  any  coarse  litter,  is  often  far 
less  costly  than  would  be  the  labor  required.” — Scribner’s 
Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  757. 

mulch,  mulsh,  v.  t.  [Mulch,  s.]  To  cover  with 
a  mulch. 

“On  Staten  Island  I  have  seen  large  patches  mulched 
with  salt  hay.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  757. 

mulct,  8.  [Lat.  mulcta,  multa  =  a  fine ;  Old  Fr. 
multe.  j 

1.  A  fine;  a  penalty  inflicted  for  an  offense  or 
misdemeanor ;  generally  a  pecuniary  fine. 

“  It  is  probable  that  the  decline  in  the  prosperity  and 
population  of  Stockport  is  due  to  this  enormous  and  ut¬ 
terly  indefensible  mulct." — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  lvii.  213. 
*2.  A  blemish,  a  defect, 
mulct,  v.  t.  [Mulct,  s.] 

1.  To  punish  with  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  depriva¬ 
tion  of  some  possession,  or  property;  to  deprive. 
(Followed  by  in  or  of;  as,  to  mulct  a  person  in  $100; 
or,  to  mulct  him  of  something.) 

*2.  To  punish  generally. 

“How  many  poor  creatures  hast  thou  mulcted  with 
death.” — Bp.  Hall:  Meditation  on  Death. 

mulC  -tu-SL-rj^.  a-  [Mulct.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
mulct  or  fine ;  consisting  of  or  imposed  as  a  mulct. 

“Some  known  mulctuary  punishments  upon  other 
crimes.” — Sir  W.  Temple:  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  England. 

mul  -dan,  s.  [From  Mulda,  Saxony.] 

Min.:  An  orthoclase  (q.  v.),  found  at  Mulda 
mule,  s.  [A.  S.  mul,  from  Lat.  mulus ;  Fr.  mwie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stubborn,  sullen  person. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  term  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with 
hybrid  (q.  v.),  more  usually  applied  to  the  produce 
of  a  male  ass  with  a  mare,  the  Mule  proper  (Equus 
asinus,  var.  gamma),  and  to  the  Hinny  (E.  asinus, 
var.  delta),  the  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 
The  mule  does  not  attain  maturity  so  soon  as  the 
horse,  but  is  useful  for  a  much  longer  period.  As  a 
beast  of  burden  it  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
the  horse ;  it  is  easily  fed,  is  equally  good  for  carry¬ 
ing  and  drawing,  its  less  sensitive  skm  enables  itto 
support  exposure  to  the  weather ;  like  the  ass,  it 
enjoys  comparative  immunity  from  disease,  and  it 
is  as  surefooted  as  a  goat.  Mules  have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  ages;  /there  are  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  them  in  Scripture,  and  in  Greek  (Od  viii.) 
and  Latin  (Plautus,  Aul.,  iii.  5,  21)  literature.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  take  the  lead  in  mule¬ 
raising  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  mule 
(by  a  male  ass  from  a  mustang  mare)  is  a  very  useful 
animal.  France  is  the  most  important  mule-raising 
country  in  Europe  ;  then  come  Italy,  Spain,  and  Port¬ 
ugal,  where  they  are  used  for  pack  and  draught. 
They  are  largely  employed  as  draught  animals  in 
warfare.  Fecundation  of  the  hybrid  female  by  the 
male  ass  or  the  stallion  is  not  very  rare,  though  she 
rarely  throws  a  living  foal.  Noinstance  is  recorded, 
but  it  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  within  recent 
years  between  mules  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 

ion  doubtful  authority)  between  hybrids  of  birds, 
n  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1884)  is 
a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent, 
describing  a  remarkable  hybrid  born  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens.  On  Oct.  29,  1868,  a  female  hybrid  was  born 
from  a  Gayalcow  (Bibos  frontalis)  and  a  Zebu  bull 
(Bos  indicus)  ;  from  this  female  hybrid  and  a  Bison 
bull  (Bison  americanus)  a  second  female  hybrid 
was  bom  on  May  21, 1881,  from  which  and  a  Bison 
bull  a  third  female  hybrid  was  born  March  12, 1884 — 
the  offspring  of  certainly  three  well-marked  species, 
and,  according  to  present  definition,  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  genera. 

“The  belief,  so  general,  that  all  hybrids  or  mules  are 
barren  and  useless  for  breeding  purposes  is  simply  a 
stupid  and  ignorant  prejudice.” — Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1884, 
p.  401. 


bffil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  s&in>  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tioh,  -§ion  =  ahun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  tool,  del. 


mule-armadillo 
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mulloides 


2.  Bot.:  A  hybrid;  a  cross  between  two  distinct 
species.  They  are  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  pollen  of  one  to  the  stigma  of  the  other.  Mules 
between  two  different  genera  are  called  bigeners. 
They  are  rarely  obtained. 

3.  Farr. :  A  disease  in  horses. 

i.  Spinning:  A  spinning-machine  in  which  the 
rovings  are  delivered  from  a  series  of  sets  of  draw¬ 
ing  rollers  to  spindles  placed  on  a  carriage,  which 
travels  away  from  the  rollers  while  the  thread  is 
being  twisted,  and  returns  toward  the  rollers  while 
the  thread  is  being  wound.  It  was  invented  by 
Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  England,  and  per¬ 
fected  in  1779.  The  combination  which  gave  rise  to 
the  term  mule  was  the  junction  of  the  drawing 
rollers  of  Arkwright  with  the  spinning-jenny  of 
Hargreaves.  The  object  of  the  machine  is  to 
deliver  the  roving  with  the  required  degree  of  atten¬ 
uation  and  twist  it  as  delivered.  For  this  purpose, 
the  spindles,  instead  of  being  stationary,  are  placed 
on.  a  movable  carriage,  which  is  wheeled  out  to 
twist  the  threads  and  wheeled  in  again  to  wind  on 
the  spindles, 
mule-armadillo,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Dasypus  hybridus,  common  on  the  Pampas. 
It  is  not  nocturnal,  nor  does  it  burrow  easily. 

mule- canary,  s.  The  offspring  of  a  canary  and 
any  other  of  the  finches. 

mule-deer,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cariacus  macrotis,  a  species  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  slightly  larger  than  the  Virginian  deer  (q.  v.). 
Dark  gray  in  winter,  dull  yellow  in  summer.  It 
owes  its  popular  and  its  scientific  name  to  the 
length  of  its  ears. 

mule-driver,  s.  One  who  drives  mules :  a  mu¬ 
leteer. 

mule-jenny,  s.  The  same  as  Mule,  II.  4. 
mule- spinner,  s. 

1.  One  who  spins  with  a  mule. 

2.  The  same  as  Mule,  II.  4. 

mule-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fern  genus  Hemionitis. 
mu ’-let,  mu'-lette,  s.  [Port.]  A  Portuguese 
vessel  with  three  lateen  sails. 

mu-let-eer',  *muleter,  *muletor,  .s.  [French 
muletier ,  from  O.  F.  mulet=a mule.]  A  mule-driver. 
“How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  f 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  lay.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  48. 

mu  -ley,  s.  [Ger.  miihl=a  mill,  milhlsdge=a  mill- 
saw,  j  The  same  as  Muley-saw  (q.  v.). 

muley-head,  s.  The  sliding  carriage  to  which 
the  muley-saw  is  attached,  and  which  moves  in 
guides.  The  saw  is  attached  to  a  muley-head  at 
each  end. 

muley-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  is  not  strained 
in  a  gate  or  sash,  but  has  a  more  rapid  reciprocat¬ 
ing  motion,  and  has  guide-carriages  above  and 
below.  [Muley-head.] 
mul-ge'-dl-um,  s.  [Lat.  mulgeo=  to  milk.] 

Bot. :  Blue  Sow-thistle;  a  genus  of  liguliflorous 
Composites,  tribe  Hieracieee.  Involucre  double, 
containing  many  flowers  ;  pappus  stiff  and  brittle ; 
beak  very  short ;  achenes  much  compressed.  Mul- 
gediurn  alpinum,  Alpine  Blue  Sow-thistle,  is  found 
in  the  Lochnagar  and  Clova  Mountains.  M.fiori- 
danum,  a  species  of  this  country,  is  called  from  its 
bitterness  Gall  of  the  Earth. 

Mul  -house,  s.  [French,  from  Ger.  Miihlhausen: 
miihl=a  mill,  and  haus= a  house.] 

Geog. :  A  commercial  and  manufacturing  German 
town,  in  the  district  of  Ober-Elsaes. 
Mulhouse-blue,  s. 

Chem. :  A  blue  coloring  matter,  produced  by  boil¬ 
ing  an  alkaline  solution  of  shellac  with  aniline  red. 

“•'mu-li-eb  ’-rl-tjf ,  s.  [Latin  muliebritas,  from 
tnuliebris=vfomanly ;  mulier=a  woman.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  woman ;  womanhood. 
(Soliman  <&  Perseda.) 

2.  Womanishness;  the  character  or  nature  of  a 
woman ;  effeminacy. 

mu’-ll-er,  s.  [Lat.=a  woman,  a  wife.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  woman. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  woman,  a  wife. 

2.  A  legitimate  son  ;  a  son  born  in  wedlock. 

*mu  -11-er-iy,  *mu-li-er-lie,  adverb.  [Latin 

mulier;  Eng.  suff.  -ly,  - He.]  In  wedlock;  legiti¬ 
mately. 

*mu’-ll-er-6se,  a.  [Lat.  mulierosus.]  Fond  of 
women. 

♦mu-ll-er-o S  -I-tf ,  s.  [Lat.  mulierositas,  from 
mulierosus—tond.  of  women;  mulier  —  a  woman.] 
Addiction  to  women. 

“Did  you  ever  detect  the  noodle’s  mulierosityt” — 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xxxiii. 


An  obsolete  word,  worthy  of  being  introduced 
as  expressing  what  no  other  word  in  our  language 
does.  ( Trench :  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  Dic¬ 
tionaries,  p.  6.) 

mu -11-er-ty,  s.  [Lat  .mulier:  Eng.  suff.  -ty.] 

Laic : 

1.  Lawful  issue. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimately  bom. 
my-ll'-nl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mulin{um) ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiacese  (Umbellifers). 
mU-ll'-num,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat.  mulinus— per¬ 
taining  to  a  mule  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mulinidee 
(q.  v.). 

mul'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  mul{e) ;  -ish.]  Like  a  mule; 
obstinate,  stubborn,  sullen. 

“That  mulish  folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  methods,  must  he  made  ashamed.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  497. 

mul’-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  mulish;  -ly.]  In  a  mul¬ 
ish  or  stubborn  manner ;  stubbornly,  obstinately. 

mul  -ish-ness,  s.  [English  mulish;  -ness.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mulish ;  obstinacy,  stub¬ 
bornness. 

mull,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  the  adj.  mulled,  errone¬ 
ously  taken  as  a  pa.  participle.  Mulled  al e=mold 
ale=funeral  ale.] 

*1.  To  soften,  to  dispirit,  to  deaden,  to  dull. 

2.  To  heat,  sweeten,  and  flavor  with  spices,  as 
wine. 

3.  To  make  a  mess  of,  to  spoil,  to  muddle.  ( Collo¬ 
quial .) 

mull  (1),  s.  [A  variant  of  mold  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  mul 
=dust;  Sw.  mull.] 

1.  Dust,  rubbish. 

“That  other  coffre  of  strawe  and  mull, 

With  stones  mened  [mixed]  he  hide  also.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  V. 

2.  A  muddle,  a  mess  caused  by  mismanagement. 
“The  whole  thing  is. a  mull." — Binney:  Church  Life  in 

Australia. 

mull  (2),s.  [Hind.  mMZ-m«Z=muslin ;  Fr.  molle.] 
A  thin,  soft  kind  of  cotton  goods.  Varieties  are 
known  as  Swiss,  India,  starched  mull,  &c. 

mull  (3),  s.  [Icel.  milli= a  promontory  or  jutting 
crag  between  two  fiords,  or  the  like;  Gael,  maol; 
Orkney  and  Shetland  mulle,  mull.] 

1.  A  cape,  a  projecting  headland. 

2.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn; 
a  snuff-box  generally. 

“He  plucked  forth  a  huge  horn  snuff-box,  or  mull,  as  he 
called  it,  and  proffered  me.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  vi. 

mul '-1st,  s.  [Mollah.] 

mul-l9.-gg.-ta.w  -ny,  mul-li-ga-taw'-ny,  subst. 
Tamil  milagu-tunni  —  (lit.)  pepper-water.]  An 
ndian  curry-soup. 

mul’-lg-r,  s.  [0.  Fr.  moulleur,  from  moire,  moulre, 
mouldre=to  grind;  Lat.  moZo.)  A  stamp  with  an 
intaglio  ornament,  for  giving  a  salient  impression 
to  metal  upon  which  it  is  struck. 

mul  -lein,  mul'-len,  s.  [A.  S.  molegn,  perhaps 
from  Goth,  malo;  Dan.  mOl=a  moth.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Verbascum  (q.  v.).  The  Great 
Mullein  is  Verbascum  thapsus ;  the  White,  V. 
lychnitis;  the  Yellow  Hoary,  V.  pulverulentum ; 
the  Dark,  V.  nigrum;  and  the  Moth  Mullein,  V. 
blattaria. 
mullein- shark,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Cucullia  verbasci,  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  of  which  feeds  on  mullein. 

mhl'-ler  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  moulleur.]  A  grinding 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  stone  or  slab  with  a  flat 
surface,  which  is  moved  upon  a  stone  table  or  slab 
to  grind  and  mix  pigments,  &c.  The  action  is 
sometimes  called  porphyrization. 

mul'-ler  (2) ,  s.  [Eng.  mull,  v. ;  - er .]  A  vessel  in 
which  wine  or  other  liquor  is  mulled. 

mul-ler’-I-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Otto  Fred.  Mul¬ 
ler,  author  of  ZoOlogica  Danica,  &c.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Unionidse  (q.  v.),  from  New 
Granada.  It  is  fixed  and  irregular  when  adult,  and 
for  this  reason  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  the 
Ostreidee  and  sometimes  to  the  Chamidee ;  but 
D’Orbigny  has  established  the  fact  that  it  is  locomo¬ 
tive  and  dimyary  when  young,  like  any  other  of  the 
Unionidse. 

Mul-ler'-I-an,  a.  [Named  after  John  Mailer,  the 
anatomist  who  discovered  the  ducts  called  after 
him.]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Mullerian-ducts,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Ducts  developing  in  the  female  into  the 
vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes.  They  exist 
also  in  mammals  and  birds. 

Mullerian-fibers,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Certain  fibers  in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
Called  also  Radial  fibers. 


mul  -let  (1),  *mol-et,  *mul-et,  s.  [Fr.  muleU 
from  Low  Lat.  mulus ;  Lat.  mullus—a  mullet. J 
Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Mullus 
and  of  the  family  Mugilidse.  The  former  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  Red,  and  the  latter  as  Gray  Mullets. 
Red  Mullets  are  ground-feeders,  using  their  barbels 
in  discovering  their  food ;  it  was  believed  that  they 
fed  on  putrid  flesh,  but  probably  they  are  attracted 
to  decomposing  bodies  by  the  small  crustaceans 
which  feed  thereon.  Little  is  known  of  their  habits ; 
in  winter  they  retire  into  deep  water,  in  summer 
they  approach  the  coasts,  and  are  sometimes  found 
in  brackish  waters.  They  are  brilliantly  colored, 
and  as  food-fish  should  claim  the  attention  of 
pisciculturists.  The  Gray  Mullet  is  plainly  colored, 
greenish  on  the  upper  parts,  and  more  or  less 
silvery  on  the  sides.  The  flesh  is  well-flavored,  and 
it  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  fish-farms  of  Western 
Italy. 

mullet-hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  Pandion  {Fajctt) 
haliaOtus,  the  Osprey  (q.  v.). 

mul'-let  (2),  s.  [Fr.  molette,  mollette=the  rowel 
of  a  spur  ;  0.  Ital.  mollette= a  mullet,  from  molla = 
a  wheel,  from  Lat.  mola= a  mill.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang,  {pi.)  :  Small  pincers  used  for  curl¬ 
ing  the  hair. 

“Here’s  a  hair  too  much;  take  it  off;  where  are  thy 
mullets }” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

2.  Her. :  A  figure  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur, 
having  five  points  in  English  heraldry  and  six  ii, 
French.  It  is  the  filial  distinction  of  a  third  son. 

“And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  2. 

mul ’-ley,  s.  [Provinc.  Eng.  mull=  a  cow;  dimin 
suff.  -ey ;  cf.  Gael.  maoZ=bare,  polled;  withoul 
horns.]  A  cow. 

“  Leave  milking  and  dry  up  old  mulley  thy  cow.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  135. 

mul’-ll-$lte,  s.  [From  MullicaHill,  New  Jersey! 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Vivianite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
cylindrical  aggregations  of  fibro-lamellar  crystals 
in  a  friable  ferruginous  sand.  These  are  mostly  re¬ 
placements  of  fossil  belemnites.  It  is  also  pseudo- 
morphous  after  other  fossils. 

mul'-ll-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  mull  {us) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idoe.] 

Ichthy. :  Red  Mullets,  a  family  of  teleostean  fishes. 
Body  low,  rather  compressed,  covered  with  large 
thin  scales,  sometimes  with  a  fine  serraturo ;  two 
long  erectile  barbels.  Lateral  line  continuous. 
Mouth  in  front  of  the  snout;  teeth  very  feeble. 
Two  short  dorsals,  remote  from  each  other ;  anal 
similar  to  second  dorsal ;  ventrals  with  one  spine 
and  five  rays ;  pectorals  short ;  branchiostegals 
four ;  stomach  siphonal.  Mullus,  the  sole  genus  of 
the  family,  is  divided  into  several  sub-genera,  on 
account  of  slight  differences  of  dentition.  They 
are  marine,  but  many  species  enter  brackish  water 
to  feed  on  the  animalcula  abounding  in  the  flora. 
About  forty  species  are  known ;  all  esteemed  fp* 
food,  but  none  attain  a  large  size.  (Giinther.) 
mul-11-gg.-taw  -njf,  s.  [Mullagatawny.] 
mul'-ll-grub§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  colic. 

“Whose  dog  lies  sick  o’  th’  mulligrubs ?” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas ,  ii.  2* 

2.  Ill-temper,  sulkiness. 

mul-lln’-gong,  s.  [Native  Australian  name.] 
ZoOl.:  Ornithorhynchus  (q.  v.). 
mul’-lion,  mun  -nion  (i  as  y),  *mon-y-cale, 
*mo-ni-al,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  munnion,  from  French 
moignon=a  stump,  a  blunt  end  of  a  thing,  from  0, 
Fr.  moing= maimed;  Ital .monco;  Lat .mancus;  O. 
Ital.  mugnone  —  a  mullion  ;  Sp.  muhon=t)\G  stump 
of  an  arm  or  leg  cutoff.  “ The  munnion  or  mullion 
of  a  window  is  the  stump  of  the  division  before  it 
breaks  off  into  the  tracery  of  the  window.”  (  Weag- 
wood.) 

1.  Arch. :  A  vertical  bar  separating  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  a  window,  especially  used  in  Gothic  and 
double-casement  windows.  The  horizontal  bars  are 
called  transoms. 

2.  Join.:  A  style  or  upright  division  between  the 
panels  in  wainscoting. 

mul'-lion  (1  as  y),  v.  t.  [Mullion,  s.]  To  divide 
or  form  into  compartments  by  mullions. 

mul’-lock,  *mul-lok,  s.  [English  mule  (l),s.; 
dimin.  suff.  -ocfc,  -ofc.J 
*1.  Rubbish,  dirt;  refuse  of  all  kinds. 

“The  mullok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,408. 

2.  A  mull,  a  muddle  through  mismanagement ;  a 
mess,  a  dilemma.  ( Provincial .) 

mul-16i  -de§,  s.  [Lat.  mullus  (q.  v.).,  and  Gr. 
eidos=form.] 

Ichthyology :  A  sub-genus  of  the  family  Mullidse, 
closely  resembling  the  sole  genus  Mullus,  as  the 
name  denotes. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mate,  chb,  cure,  finite,  chr.  rhle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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m&l  -lus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Ichthj/. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Mullid®.  Mullus  barbatus  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Gunther,  the  sole  species,  of  which  he  considers  M. 
surmuletus  to  be  the  female.  It  was  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans,  who  paid  extravagant  prices  for  it, 
especially  when  it  attained  a  considerable  size,  a 
circumstance  often  noticed  by  the  satirists,  espe¬ 
cially  by  Martial  (x.  31)  and  Juvenal  (v.  92).  It  was 
the  custom  to  bring  the  fish  into  the  banqueting- 
room  that  it  might  die  in  the  presence  of  the 
guests,  its  red  color  becoming  exceedingly  brilliant 
m  its  death-struggles.  Fishermen  deepen  the  nat¬ 
ural  tint  of  the  fish  by  scaling  it  immediately  after 
capture,  causing  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
chromatophores  containing  the  red  pigment.  [Mul¬ 
let  (1), «.] 

mul'-mul,  s.  [Mull  (2),  s.] 

Fabric:  A  thin,  soft,  transparent  muslin  of  the 
finest  quality. 

mill  -quf  (q  as  k),  s.  [Arab.=a  wind-conductor.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  device  for  ventilating,  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  for  that  purpose,  is  the  mulquf,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  Egypt  for  at  least  3,000  years,  and  is 
still  to  be  seen  attached  to  the  modern  houses  of  Cairo 
and  other  towns.  It  is  open  in  the  direction  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind,  which  is  conducted  down  the  descending 
chute  and  thence  disseminated  through  the  house.  Itcon- 
sists  of  a  long  wooden  framework,  to  which  planks  are 
nailed,  according  to  the  length  and  breadth  desired.  If 
cheaper  materials  be  required,  the  framework  is  covered 
with  reeds  or  mats,  plastered.  They  are  common  features 
in  Cairene  architecture,  where  their  presentation  is 
usually  N.  W.,  being  toward  the  prevailing  wind.”  — 
Knight:  Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 

mulse,  subst.  [Lat.  mulsum  (vinum)  = sweetened 
(wine) ;  mulsus,  pa.  par.  of  mwlceo=fo  sweeten.] 
Wine  boiled  and  mixed  with  honey. 

mulsh,  v.  &  s.  [Mulch.] 


mul-tl-dig'-I-tate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 

digitate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  &  Zo6l. :  Having  many  fingers  or  finger-like 
processes. 

tmul-tl-dlg-I-ta-to-,  pref.  [Multidigitate.] 
tmultidigitato-pinnate,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinnate  with  many  finger- like  segments. 

mur-tl-fa§ed,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  faced.] 
Having  many  faces ;  many-faced ;  presenting  many 
different  appearances.  (See  example  under  multo- 
scribbling.) 

mul-tl-far-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  multifarius— mani¬ 
fold:  multus—  many ,  and /or= to  speak.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Manifold,  diversified;  having 
great  multiplicity,  variety,  or  diversity. 

“The  multifarious  objects  of  human  knowledge.”— 
Stewart:  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  Very  numerous;  (2)  arranged  in  many 
rows.  (Loudon.) 

2.  Law:  Improperly  joining  in  one  bill  in  equity 
distinct  and  independent  matters,  and  thereby  con¬ 
founding  them ;  as,  a  multifarious  bill. 

mul-tl-f  ar  -I-ous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  multifarious ; 
- ly •]  In  a  multifarious  manner;  with  great  variety, 
diversity,  or  multiplicity. 

“Twenty-four  parts  may  be  so  multifariously  placed  as 
to  make  many  millions  of  millions  of  different  rows.” — 
Bentley:  Sermons. 

mul-tl-far'-l-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  multifarious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multifarious ; 
multiplied  diversity  or  variety. 

mul-tif’-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  multus=many,  and 
fero= to  bear.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bearing  or  producing  much  or 
many. 

2.  Bot.:  Bearing  fruit  several  times  in  one  season. 


*mul -sum,  s.  [Mulse.] 

mult-,  mul-tl-,  pref.  [Lat.  multus=many.]  A 
frequent  prefix  in  English,  meaning  many,  mani¬ 
fold,  frequent. 

mult-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  mult-,  and  English 
angular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  angles  or  corners; 
polygonal. 

mult-an'-gq-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  multangular ; 
•ly.)  In  a  multangular  manner;  with  many  angles 
or  corners. 

mult-afi  -gu-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  multangular ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multangular. 

mult-an  -I  mous,  a.  [Lat.  multus=m any,  and 
animus  =  a  mind.]  Exhibiting  many  and  varied 
phases  of  mental  and  moral  character;  many-sided. 
mult-ar-tlc'-uAate,  a.  [Multiaeticulate.] 
tmul-te  -I-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  multeitas, 
from  multus— many.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
great  in  bulk  or  continuous  (not  numerical)  quan¬ 
tity.  ( Coleridge .) 
mul-tl-,  pref.  [Mult-.] 

mul-tl-ar  -tic  -q-late ,  adj.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  articulate  (q.v.).]  Consisting  or  composed 
of  many  joints  or  articulations ;  many-jointed,  as 
the  antennee  of  insects. 

mul-tl-cap'-sq-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
capsular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  capsules  or  cells. 

mul-tl-car-l-nate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
carinate  (q.  v.) .]  Having  many  keel-like  ridges. 

mul-tl-ca  -vous,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Latin 
eawts=hollow.]  Having  many  holes  or  hollows; 
full  of  holes. 

mul-ti-Qel  -lU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
cellular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  cells  or  cellules. 

mul-tl-$lp'-lt-fll,  a.  [Lat.  multus— many ,  and 
caput  ( genit.  capitis)=a  head.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  heads. 

mul  -tl-COl-or,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  color 
(q.  v.).]  Having  many  colors  ;  many-colored. 

I  miil-tl-cos'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
costate  (q.  v.).l  . 

Bot.:  A  leaf  having  two  or  more  primary  ribs 
instead  of  a  single  costa  or  midrib. 

mul-tl-cus  -pl-date,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
cuspidate  (q.  v.).]  ,  ,  . 

Anat.:  Having  many  points.  Used  of  the  molar 
teeth  which  have  four  or  five  trihedral  tubercles  or 
cusps.  (Quain.) 

rnul  -tl-§y-cle,  s.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng  .cycle.') 
A  motorcycle  designed  for  military  use. 

mul-tl-den'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
dentate  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  teeth  or  teeth-like 
processes. 

mul-tI-dcn  tIc'-\L-late,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Eng.  denticulate  (q.  v.).J  Having  the  margin  very 
finely  toothed. 


mul'-tl-f  id,  mul-tif -Id-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  multi- 
fidus,  from  multus=many,  and  findo  (pa.  t.fidi)  =  to 
cleave.]  Having  many  divisions ;  cleft  or  divided 
into  many  parts ;  many-cleft.  _  (Used  chiefly  in 
botany,  as  a  multifid  leaf,  that  is  one  in  which  the 
divisions  are  numerous,  and  extend  down  to  the 
middle  of  its  blade.) 

mul'-ti-fid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  multifid ;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  be  multifid. 


multifidly-pinnate,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinnately  lobed  with  the  pinnules  multifld. 

(Paxton.) 

mul-ti-flbr -ous,  a.  [Lat.  multus=many,  and 
flos  (genit.  floris)  =a  flower.]  Having  many  flowers; 
many-flowered . 


mul  -ti-flfie,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  flue 
(q.  v.).]  Having  many  flues,  as  a  locomotive  boiler. 

mul'-tl-fdil,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English  foil 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  or  opening, 
having  more  than  five  foils  or  arcuate  divisions. 


mul'-tl-f old,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng.  fold 
(q.  v.).]  Many  times  doubled;  manifold,  numerous. 

mul'-tl-form,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  multiformus:  multus 
=  many,  and  forma— form,  shape.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  many  and  various  forms, 
shapes,  or  appearances. 

“Crowned  with  garlands  multiform  and  manifold.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Statue  of  Victor  Hugo. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  multiform;  that 
which  presents  a  varied  representation  or  repetition 
of  anything. 

“  The  word  suits  many  different  martyrdoms. 

And  signifies  a  multiform  of  death.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh. 
mul-tl-form’-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  multiform;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  multiform ;  diversity 
or  variety  of  form,  shape,  or  appearance. 

*mul-ti-form'-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  multiform;  -oms.] 
Having  many  forms ;  multiform, 

“His  multiformous  places  compelled  such  a  swarm  of 
suitors  to  hum  about  him.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams, 
i.  204. 

mul-tl-gen'-er-ous,  adj.  [Latin  multigeneris, 
from  multus= many,  and  genus  (genit.  generis )  = 
kind,  nature.]  Having  many  kinds. 

mul-tl-gran'-U-late,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
granulate  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of  numerous  grains. 

mul  tl-jfi  -gous,  *mul-tl-jfi’-gate,  adj.  [Latin 
multijugus,  multijuqis,  from  multus  =  many,  and 
jugum—a  yoke,  a  pair.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  numerous  pairs. 

2.  Bot.  (of  a  compound  leaf) :  Having  very  numer¬ 
ous  pairs  of  leaflets. 

mul-tl-lat'-er-al,  adj.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
lateral  (q.v.).]  Having  many  sides;  many-sided, 
polygonal. 


mul-tl-lin  -e-al,  mul-tl-lln  -e-ar,  adj.  [Pref. 

multi-,  and  English  lineal,  linear  (q.v.).]  Having 
many  lines. 

mul-ti-lo’-bate,  a.  [Prefix  multi-,  and  English 

lobate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  many  lobes. 

mul-tl-loc'-\i-lar,  a.  [Lat.  multus— many,  and 
loculus=a  cell,  dimin.  of  locus=a  place.] 

ZoOl.,  Bot.,  <&c.:  Divided  into  many  chambers,  as 
the  shell  of  the  ammonites  or  a  many-celled  fruit. 

mul-tH'-o-quenqe,  s.  [Lat.  multus= many,  and 
loquens, pr. par.  of  loquor =  to  speak.]  Much  speak¬ 
ing;  talkativeness  ;  use  of  many  words. 

mul-tll’-6-quous,  a.  [Lat.  multiloquus :  multus 
=  many,  and  loquor  —  to  speak.]  Given  to  much 
speaking ;  talkative,  loquacious, 
mul-tl-no'-dal,  a.  [Multinodate.] 

Bot.  (of  a  perianth) :  Bearing  a  variable  number 
of  nodes. 

mul-tl-no'-date,  mul-tl-no -dous,  a.  [Lat. 

multinodus:  multus=many,  and  nodus= a  knot.] 
Having  many  knots  ;  many-knotted. 

mul-tl-no'-ml-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  multus= many, 
and  nomen  (genit.  nominis)  =  a  name.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Alg.:  Having  many  terms;  as,  a  multinomial 
expression. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  quantity  consisting  of  several 
terms,  as  distinguished  from  a  binomial  or  trino¬ 
mial  (q.  v.). 

multinomial-theorem,  s. 

Alg.:  A  theorem  discovered  by  Demorvie  for 
forming  the  numerical  coefficients  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  raising  any  multinomial  to  any  given 

fower,  without  the  trouble  of  actual  involution, 
t  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  rule : 

“The  square  of  any  multinomial  expression  consists  of 
the  square  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the  product 
of  every  pair  of  terms;”  or,  “The  square  of  any  multino¬ 
mial  expression  consists  of  the  square  of  each  term,  to¬ 
gether  with  twice  the  product  of  each  term,  by  the  sum  of 
all  the  terms  which  follow  it.” 

mul-tl-nom-in-al,  mul-tl-nom’-In-ous,  a. 

ELat.  multinominis .]  Having  many  names  or  terms. 
Multinomial.] 

mul-tlp -ar-ous,  a.  TLat.  multus=many,  and 
pario=to  bring  forth.]  Bringing  forth  many  at  a 
birth. 

“  Animals  feeble  and  timc^-qus  are  generally  multipar¬ 
ous." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

mul'-tl-part  lte,  adj.  [Latin  multipartitus: 
multus=many,  and  j)ar<iht.s= divided ;  pars  (gen. 
partis)  =a  part.]  Divided  into  many  parts ;  having 
many  parts. 

mul  -ti-pede,  mul'-tl-ped,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  mul- 

tipeda:  multus=many,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)— a 
foot.] 

A.  As  subst.:  An  animal  having  many  feet,  as,  a 
centipede. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  many  feet, 
mul’-tl-ple,  a.&s.  [French,  from  Latin  multus= 
many,  and  plico= to  fold;  cf.  quadruple,  triple, 
&c.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Manifold;  having  many  parts  or 
relations. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Arith.  <£  Alg.:  A  number  which  contains  another 
number  an  exact  number  of  times  without  any  re¬ 
mainder  :  Thus,  20  is  a  multiple  of  5. 

If  (1)  Common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers: 
Ar  ith. :  Any  number  which  contains  each  of  these 
numbers  an  exact  number  of  times  without  any 
remainder ;  as,  30  is  a  common  multiple  of  2,  5,  and 
6.  The  least  common  multiple  is  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  which  will  do  this;  thus,  24  is  a  common 
multiple  of  3  and  4,  but  12  is  their  least  common 
multiple. 

(2)  Multiple  point  of  a  curve: 

Geom. :  A  point  in  which  two  or  more  branches  of 
a  curve  intersect  each  other.  The  analytical  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  multiple  point  of  a  curve  is,  that  at 
it  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinate 
must  have  two  or  more  values. 

multiple-bolt,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which  a 
number  of  bolts  are  simultaneously  moved.  It  was 
a  common  feature  on  the  strong-boxes  of  other 
days,  and  has  been  revived  upon  safe-doors, 
multiple-echo,  s.  [Echo.] 
multiple-fruit,  s.  A  fruit  resulting  from  the 
union  of  more  flowers  than  one.  (Gray.) 
multiple-images,  s.pl. 

Optics:  A  series  of  images  produced  when  the 
image  of  a  candle  is  looked  at  obliquely  in  a  glass 
mirror.  They  do  not  arise  when  a  metallic  mirror 
is  used.  The  latter  consequently  is  more  suitable 
for  optical  instruments. 


U6ii,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f. 
•clan  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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multiple -poinding 

multiple-poinding,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  process  by  which  a  person  holding 
money  or  other  property,  which  is  claimed  by  two 
or  more  persons,  obtains  an  authoritative  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  equitable  division  of  it  among  the 
several  claimants.  It  corresponds  to  an  inter¬ 
pleader  in  English  law. 

multiple-stars,  s.pi. 

Astron. :  Stars  in  close  proximity  to  each  other 
and  revolving  round  a  common  center. 

multiple-values,  s.  pi. 

Alg. :  Symbols  which  fulfill  the  algebraical  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  problem,  when  several  different  values 
are  assigned  to  them,  as  the  roots  of  an  equation. 

mul'-tl-plex,  a.  [Lat.,  from  multus= many,  and 
plica= a  fold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Manifold,  multiple. 

f2.  Bot. :  In  many  folds  or  plaits.  (.Used  of  the 
petals  of  some  plants  in  aestivation.) 

mur-tl-pll-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  multiplier=to 
multiply.]  Capable  of  being  multiplied;  multi- 
plicable. 

mul'-tl-pll-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  multipliable ; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multipliable. 

mul-tl-pllc'-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  multiplicabilis, 
from  multiplico=to  multiply.!  Capable  of  being 
multiplied  arithmetically ;  multipliable. 

“Those  substances  which  are  whole  in  the  whole  are 
by  his  own  doctrine  neither  divisible  nor  multiplicable.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  11. 

mul'-tl-pll-cand,  s.  [Lat.  multiplicandus,  fut. 
pass.  par.  of  multiplico= to  multiply  (q.  v.).] 

Arith. :  The  quantity  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
another  called  the  multiplier. 

“Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand,  or  number  to  be 
multiplied;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  which 
the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  product,  or 
number  produced  by  the  other  two.” — Cocker:  Arithmetic. 

mul'-tl-pll-cate,  a.  [Latin  multiplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  multiplico= to  multiply.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  more  than  one ;  mul¬ 
tiple. 

“  In  this  multiplicate  number  of  the  eye,  the  object  seen 
is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one.” — Derham:  Phy - 
sico-Theology ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Multiplex  (2)  (q.  v.). 

mul-tl-pll-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  multipli¬ 
cation  the  act  or  process  of  multiplying;  from  mul¬ 
tiplicatus,  pa.  par.  of  multiplico=to  multiply ;  Sp. 
multiplicacion ;  Ital.  moltiplicazione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  multiplying 
or  increasing  m  number  by  addition  or  production 
of  the  same  kind ;  the  state  of  being  multiplied. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Alchemy :  An  old  name  for  the  making  of  gold 
or  silver  by  means  of  alchemy. 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  or  process  by  which  the  sum  of 
a  given  number  added  to  itself  any  number  of 
times  may  be  found ;  the  operation  or  process  of 
finding  the  product  of  two  quantities.  The  product 
is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  one  of  the  quanti¬ 
ties  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  other. 
The  quantity  to  be  multiplied  or  taken  iscalledthe 
multiplicand,  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  is  called  the  multiplier,  and  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  called  the  product.  Both  multiplicand 
and  multipliers  are  called  factors  of  the  product. 
Multiplication  is  a  simple  and  compendious  process 
of  addition.  Thus,  5X5=25  is  the  same  as  5+5+5+ 
5+5.  Simple  multiplication  is  when  the  terms  are 
abstract  numbers,  and  compound  multiplication 
when  the  multiplicand  is  a  concrete  number,  as 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  miles,  yards,  and 
feet,  &c. 

multiplication-table,  s.  A  table  showing  the 
product  of  factors  taken  in  pairs  up  to  some  as¬ 
sumed  limit. 

mul-ti-pli-ca-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  multiplicat(us), 
pa.  par. of  multiplico=to  multiply;  Eng.  adj.  suit. 
-ive.)  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  multiply  or 
increase  in  number. 

mul-tl-pll-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  multiplicatus ,  pa. 
(par.  of  multiplico= to  multiply;  Fr.  multiplica- 
teur. ]  That  number  by  which  another  is  multiplied ; 
a  multiplier. 

*mul-ti-pli’-cious,  a.  [Lat.  multiplex  (genit. 
mu Itip lids)—  multiplex  (q.  v.).]  Multiplex,  mani¬ 
fold. 

“For  properly  the  animal  [Amphisbsena]  is  not  one, 
but  multiplicious  or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or 
gemination  of  principal  parts.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

*mul-ti-plI'-cious-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  multiplicious; 
- ly.]  In  a  manifold  or  multiplex  manner. 

“Sometimes  it  [the  seed]  multipliciously  delineates  the 
same  [idea  of  every  part]  as  in  twins,  in  mixed  and  nu¬ 
merous  generations.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  ii. 
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mul-ti-pllij'-l-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  multiplicity,  from  Lat. 
multiplex  (genit.  multiplied)  =  multiplex  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multiplex  or 
manifold ;  the  state  of  being  numerous  or  various. 

“Moreover,  as  the  manifold  variation  of  the  parts,  so 
the  multiplicity  of  the  use  of  each  part  is  very  wonder¬ 
ful.”—  Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch  v. 

2.  Many  of  the  same  kind ;  number  and  variety. 

“Now  it  hath  so  happened,  through  the  multiplicity  of 

business,  that  I  have  been  much  hindered.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

mul  -ti-pll-er,  s.  [Eng.  multiply  ;  - er .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  multiplies 
or  increases  the  number  of  anything. 

“Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumulators 
and  multipliers  of  injuries.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic , 

(1)  The  factor  or  number  by  which  another  is 
multiplied ;  a  multiplicator. 

(2)  An  arithmometer  for  performing  calculations 
in  multiplication.  [Arithmometer.] 

2.  Teleg. :  A  frame  with  a  number  of  repetitive 
windings  of  the  same  wire,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
cumulative  effect  in  deflecting  a  magnetized  needle, 
when  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  current.  An  inven¬ 
tion^  Schweiger.  Unless  the  current  is  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  each  con¬ 
volution  exerts  an  equal  force  on  the  needle,  thus 
multiplying  the  deflective  force  as  many  times  as 
there  are  turns  in  the  wire.  Owing  to  the  resist¬ 
ance,  however,  it  frequently  occurs  in  practice  that 
a  few  turns  of  stout  wire  exert  a  greater  influence 
on  the  needle  than  many  convolutions  of  much  finer 
wire. 

mul'-tl-ply,  *mur-ti-plle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 
multiplier,  from  Lat.  multiplico=  to  make  mani¬ 
fold,  from  multiplex  (genit. multip licis)  =  manifold; 
Sp.  multiplicar ;  Ital.  multiplicare.]  [Multiplex.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  increase  in  number ;  to  make  more  in  num¬ 
ber  by  generation,  reproduction,  addition,  or  accu¬ 
mulation. 

“And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart  and  multiply  my 
signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.” — Exodus 
vii.  3. 

2.  To  increase  in  general ;  to  enlarge,  to  add  to. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Alchemy:  To  increase  gold  or  silver  by  al¬ 
chemy. 

2.  Arith.:  To  add  any  given  number  to  itself  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another  given 
number,  as  to  multiply  12  by  13,  that  is,  to  add  12  to 
itself  13  times. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  grow  or  increase  in  number. 

2.  To  increase  in  any  way  ;  to  spread. 

“The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.” — Acts  xii.  24. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Alchemy :  To  make  gold  or  silver  by  alchemy. 

“Who  so  that  listeth  uttren  his  folie, 

Let  him  come  forth  and  learnen  multiplie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,303. 

2.  Arith. :  To  perform  the  operation  or  process  of 
multiplication. 

mul-ti-ply-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Multiply.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Multiplication  (q.v.). 

multiplying-gearing,  s. 

Mach.:  An  arrangement  of  cog-wheels  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  from  wheels  of  relatively  larger 
diameter  to  those  of  smaller,  so  as  to  increase  the 
rate  of  rotation. 

multiplying-glass,  s. 

*1.  A  magnifying-glass. 

“Poring  through  a  multiplying-glass 
Upon  a  captived  .  .  .  cheesemite.” 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  i.  L 

2.  A  piece  of  glass  with  a  number  of  facets  repeat¬ 
ing  the  object. 

multiplying-lens,  s.  A  plano-convex  lens  whose 
curved  surface  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  plain 
facets  which  give  separate  images. 

multiplying-machine,  s.  One  form  of  calculat¬ 
ing-machine  (q.  v.). 

multiplying-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  which  increases 
the  number  of  movements  in  machinery.  [Multi¬ 
plying-gearing.] 


multitudinous 

mul-tlp  -O-tent,  a.  [Latin  multipotens  (genit. 
multipotentis) :  multus—  many,  and  hoteus= power¬ 
ful,  ijo  tent  (q.v.).]  Having  manifoldpower;  having 
power  to  do  many  things. 

“  By  Jove  multipotent. 

Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member.’* 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

mul'-ti-preij-enee,  s.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
presence  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  power  of  being  present 
in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time  ;  ubiquity. 

“That  other  fable  of  the  multipresence  of  Christ’s 
body.” — Hall:  No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  25. 

mul'-tl-pre+ent,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
present  (q.v.).J  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
multipresence. 

mul-tl  ra'-dl-ate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
radiate  { q.v.).]  Having  many  rays. 

mul-tl-ram’-I-fled,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
ramified  (q.  v.).]  Divided  into  many  branches. 

“Any  of  the  last  named  multiramifled  families.” — Pea¬ 
cock:  Headlong  Hall,  ch.  i. 

mul-tl-ra  -mose,  adj.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
ramose  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  branches. 

*mul-ti-Scious  (scias  sll),  a.  [Lat .multiscius: 
multum= much,  and  sc?us= knowing ;  scio—  to  know.] 
Knowing  much ;  having  much  and  varied  knowl¬ 
edge. 

mul'-ti-sect,  a.  [Lat.  multus=  many ,  and  sectus, 
pa.  par.  of  seco= to  cut.] 

Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  body  of  an  articu¬ 
lated  animal,  when  it  is  divided  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  segments,  as  in  Scolopendra. 

mul-tl-sep'-tgite,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
septate  { q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Divided  into  many  chambers,  as  the  pith  of 
the  walnut. 

mul-tl-ser-l  ^l,  mul-tl-ser'-I-ate,  o.  [Pref. 

multi-,  and  Eng.  serial, seriate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Arranged  in  many  series  or  rows. 
*mul-tl-sil -i-quse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  pL 
of  Lat.  siliqua  (q.  v.l.J 

Bot. :  The  twenty-third  order  of  Linnaeus’  natural 
system.  It  contained  the  Crowfoots.  [Banuncu- 
lace^.] 

mul-tl-sll'-l-quous,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
siliquous  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  pods  or  seed- 
vessels. 

mul-ti-so  -nous,  a.  [Lat.  multisonus:  multus— 
many,  and  sonus= a  sound.]  Having  many  sounds  ; 
sounding  much. 

multi-spiral,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
spiral  (q.  v.).] 

Zo6l. :  Having  many  spiral  coils  or  convolutions. 
(Said  of  an  operculum.)  ( Woodward :  Mollusca, 
ed.  3d,  p.  208.) 

mul-tl-strl  -^te,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
striate  (q.  v.).]  Marked  with  numerous  striae  or 
streaks. 

mul-ti-Sul'-CS-te,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  English 
sulcate  (q.v.).]  Having  many  furrows. 

mul-ti-s^r-lg+ble,  s.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
syllable  (q.  v.).]  A  word  of  many  syUables  ;  a  poly¬ 
syllable  . 

mul-tl-tlt'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
titular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  titles. 

mul-ti-tub-p-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
tubular  (q.  v.).]  Having  numerous  tubes;  as,  a 
multitubular  boiler. 

mul  -ti-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  multitudo— a 
multitude  ;  mitZ<ws=many,  much ;  Ital.  multitudine  ; 
Sp.  multitud.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  many  in  number;  a  large  or 
great  number  collectively ;  numerousness,  number. 

“And  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude.” — Judges 
vi.  5. 

2.  A  great  number  indefinitely. 

“In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.” — 
Proverbs  xi.  14. 

3.  A  crowd  or  throng  of  people ;  an  assembly. 

“And  some  cried  one  thing,  some  another,  among  the 

multitude.” — Acts  xxi.  84. 

4.  The  common  people,  the  vulgar,  the  mob,  the 
populace. 

“  Which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon.” — Shakes¬ 
peare:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  L 

II.  Law:  An  assemblage  of  ten  or  more  persons. 
mul-ti-tud’-In-ary,  a.  [Lat.  multitudo  (genit. 
multitudinis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.']  Multitudin¬ 
ous,  manifold. 

mul-ti-tud  -in-ous,  a.  [Lat.  multitudo  (genit. 
multitudinis)  =  a  multitude  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  multitude. 

“At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Pertaining  to  or  composing  a  multitude ;  as,  a 
multitudinous  assembly. 

3.  Innumerable,  very  numerous. 

“Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 
*4.  Immense,  boundless,  illimitable. 

“  This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine.” 

Shakesp . :  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

mul-tl-tud-In-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  multitudin¬ 
ous;  -ly, J  in  a  multitudinous  manner. 

mul-tl-tud '-In-ous-ne s s ,  s.  [Eng.  multitudin¬ 
ous;  -ness. J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multi¬ 
tudinous. 

♦mul-tlv'-si-gant,  *mul-tIV-a.-gous,  a.  [Lat. 

multivagus:  multus=many,  and  vag or— to  wander.] 
Wandering  much  abroad. 

mul-tlv'-gL-lemje,  s.  [Eng.  multivalenif) ;  -ce.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  multivalent. 

mul-tlv'-a-lent,  adj.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Lat. 
valens,  pr.  par.  of  valeo= to  be  worth.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  elements  whose 
atom-fixing  power  is  equal  to  two  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen :  e.  g.,  oxygen,  carbon,  boron,  &c. 

mul’-tl-valve,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
valve.} 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Having  many  valves :  as,  a  multivalve 
shell. 

If  The  older  naturalists  had  a  group  of  multi- 
valve  shells,  including  the  Cirripeda  and  other 
genuine  Mollusks.  It  is  now  broken  up. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  a  shell  of  many 
valves  or  pieces. 

mul-tEval'-Vii-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
valvular  (q.  v.).]  Having  many  valves ;  multivalve. 

mul-tl-ver'-s^nt,  a.  [Lat.  multus=many,  and 
versans,  pr.  par.  of  versor,  frequent,  of  verto— to 
turn.]  Turning  into  or  assuming  many  shapes  or 
forms ;  protean. 

*mul-tlv'-i-0us,  adj.  [Lat.  multivius:  multus— 
many,  and  via=  a  way.]  Having  many  ways. 

mul-ti-Vd'-cgl,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng. 
vocal.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Equivocal,  ambiguous ;  applied  to  a 
word  susceptible  of  several  meanings. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  ambiguous  or  equivocal  term  or 
word. 

“Among  the  various  blemishes  which  may  disfigure  a 
language,  none  ...  is  more  unphilosophical  than 
multivocals.” — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  169. 

mul-ti-v5  -cal-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  multivocal ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multivocal; 
ambiguity. 

“  A  word  comparable  for  its  multivocalness  with  the 
Latin  ratio." — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  95. 

mul-to-C9,  s.  [Turk,  multeka,  from  Arab,  mul- 
taka=a  place  of  meeting,  a  meeting  of  waters,  &c.] 
The  Turkish  code  of  law. 

mult-oc’-\l-l3X,  a.  [Lat.  multus= many,  and 
oculus=an  eye.]  Having  many  eyes;  having  more 
eyes  than  two. 

“Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there  are 
perforations  in  their  cornese.” — Derham. 

mul-to-,  pref.  [Multi-.] 

♦multo-scribbling,  a.  Scribbling  much. 

“Thus  6poke  the  Demon  (late  called  ‘  multifaced ’ 

By  multo-scribbling  Southey).” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  65. 

mul'-tum,  S.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  multus- =many, 
much.] 

Brewing:  A  compound,  consisting  of  an  extract 
of  quassia  and  liquorice,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  malt  and  hops. 

If  Hard  multum:  The  same  as  Black-extbact 
<q.  v.). 

multum  in  parvo,  phr.  [Lat.=much  in  little.] 
A  useful  or  valuable  article  in  a  small  space  or  size. 

*mult-ufig'-u-l?i,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  multus=m.any, 
and  ungula= a  hoof.]  , 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Blumenbach,  linger, 
&c.,  to  an  order  of  Mammals  having  the  hoof  di¬ 
vided  into  more  than  two  parts,  instead  of  being 
solid.  Illiger  divided  it  into  six  families:  Lam- 
nunguia  (Hyrax),  Proboscidea  (Elephants),  Nasi- 
cornia  !( Rhinoceroses),  Obesa  (Hippopotami),  Na- 
suta  (Tapirs),  and  Setigera  (Hogs). 
mult-ufig'-u-l?ite,  a.&s.  [Multungula.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  hoof  divided  into  more 
than  two  portions. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  mammal  belonging  to  the  order 
Multungula. 

*mul’-tU-Ple,  a-  [Lat.  multus= many,  and  plica 
=a  fold.]  Manifold. 


mul-ture, s.  [0.  Fr.  (Fr.  mouture ),  from  Lat. 

molitura—a  grinding;  molo= to  grind.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  grinding  grain  in  a  mill. 

2.  Grain  ground  at  one  time ;  grist. 

3.  The  toll  or  fee  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  grain  therein.  Multures  are  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  Those  paid  from  lands  astricted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  mill,  termed  insucken  multures;  and  (2) 
multures  paid  by  those  who  voluntarily  use  the 
mill,  termed  outsucken  multures.  [Multubee.] 

mul’-tu-rer,  s.  [Eng.  multur{e ) ;  -er.}  One  who 
has  his  grain  ground  at  a  particular  mill.  There 
are  two  classes  of  multures:  (1)  Those  who  are 
astricted  by  the  terms  on  which  they  hold  their 
lands  to  certain  mill,  and  known  as  insucken 
multuj  ;  and  (2)  those  who  are  not  bound  to  use 
y  ticular  mill,  and  known  as  outsucken  mul- 
turero. 

mum,  *mom,  .,  inter j.&s.  [An  imitative  word.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Silent,  not  speaking. 

“  I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum. 

For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum?” 

Cowper:  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

B.  As  inter  j.:  An  interjection  impressing  silence. 
“Mum!  then,  and  no  more.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
*C.  As  subst. :  Silence. 

♦mum-budget,  s.  An  expressiom  impressing 
Silence  and  secrecy. 

“  Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it 
For  thy  dear  sake.  Quoth  she,  mum-budget .” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  3. 

♦mum-chance,  s. 

1.  One  who  stands,  as  though  dumb,  and  without 
a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

2.  Silence. 

3.  A  game  of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice. 

mum,  s.  [Ger.  mumme,  said  to  be  so  called  after 
Christian  Mumme,  by  whom  it  was  first  brewed  at 
Brunswick  in  1492;  Dnt.momme.}  A  kind  of  malt 
liquor  much  used  in  Germany,  and  brewed  of  the 
malt  of  wheat  with  a  little  oat  and  bean  meal 
added. 

“  The  clamorous  crowd  is  hushed  with  mugs  of  mum.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  385. 

mum’-ble,  *mam-e-len,  *mom-e-len,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Formed  from  mom  or  mum  with  the  frequent,  suff. 
-le,  the  b  being  excrescent;  cf.  Dutch  mommelen ; 
German  mummeln  =  to  mumble,  to  mutter ;  Danish 
mumle.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  indistinctly;  to  utter  an  indistinct, 
inarticulate  sound,  as  with  the  mouth  half  closed ; 
to  mutter. 

“  Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot-like  it  seemed, 

With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  640. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  softly;  to  eat  with  the  lips 
closed. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  indistinctly  or  inarticulately ;  to  mut¬ 
ter. 

“ Mumbling  hellish  charms.” — Drayton:  Mooncalf. 

2.  To  chew  or  mouth  gently ;  to  eat  with  a  mum¬ 
bling  noise. 

“As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  V.  16. 

3.  To  suppress ;  to  utter  imperfectly, 
♦mumble-matins,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for 

an  ignorant  monk  or  friar. 

♦mumble-news,  s.  A  tale-bearer. 

“Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 
Dick." — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

mum'-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  mumble ;  • ment .]  A 
mumble ;  mumbling. 

“  Lasource  answered  with  some  vague  painful  mumble - 
ment." —Carlyle:  Fr.  Bevol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  viii. 

mum '-bier,  *mom-bler,  s.  [English  mumbl(e) ; 
-er.}  One  who  mumbles ;  a  mutterer. 

“Mass  momblers,  holy-water  swingers.”  —  Bale:  Yet  a 
Course,  fo.  88. 

mum'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Mumble.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  muttering  or 
speaking  indistinctly. 

“  The  careless  mumbling  over  of  some  short  prayers.”— 
Bp.  Hall  No  Peace  with  Borne,  §  12. 

mum’-bllng'-l^,  adv  [Eng. mumbling;  -ly.}  In 
a  mumbling  manner ;  inarticulately. 

Mum'-bo,  Jum’-bO,  s.  [A  West  African  name.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  bogie  or  malignant  being  with  which 
the  negroes  of  Western  Africa  threaten  unmanage¬ 
able  wives  and  children. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  in  the  last  degree  unenlight¬ 
ened. 


“It  introduced  .  .  •  multuple  attendances.” — North: 
Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  78. 


bdil  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  Jem;  thin,  this; 

•clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous, 


mumm,  *mom,  v.  t.  [Old  Dutcfi  mommen= to  go 
mumming,  from  mom— a  mummer;  Low  Ger.  mum¬ 
meln,  bemummeln—  to  mask,  mumme— a  mask ;  Ger. 
vermummen— to  mask.  According  to  Wedgwood  a 
word  of  imitative  origin,  from  the  sound  mum  or 
mom,  used  by  nurses  to  frighten  children.  Cf.  Ger. 
mummel— a  bugbear.]  To  mask;  to  make  sport  or 
frolic  in  disguises. 

“No  God  that  goeth  a  mummynge.” — Tyndal:  Works, 
p.  13. 

♦mum -man-Ize,  v.  t.  [Mummy.]  To  mummify; 
to  embalm  as  a  mummy. 

“Mummanize  his  corse.” — Davies:  Muses’  Tears,  p.  9. 
mum  -mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mommeur,  from  Old  Dut. 
mommen=  to  go  a  mumming.]  [Mumm.] 

1.  One  who  goes  mumming ;  one  who  makes  sport 
in  disguise  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  number  of  persons  in 
fantastic  disguises  who  go  from  house  to  house  at 
Christmas  performing  a  kind  of  play ;  a  masker,  a 
buffoon. 

“If  you  chanced  to  be  pinched  with  the  cholick,  yon 
make  faces  like  mummers." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

2.  An  actor.  {Theatrical  Slang.) 

mum-mer-y,  ♦mom-mer-y,  s.  [Fr.  mommerie.} 
[Mumm.] 

1.  The  act  of  mumming;  masking,  sport,  diver¬ 
sion,  frolic. 

“This  good  man  playeth  as  though  he  came  in  in  a 
mummery.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  975. 

2.  Farcical  or  hypocritical  show  or  parade  to 
delude  the  vulgar  and  simple. 

“Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and  virtue 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  this  mummery.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*mum’-mi-9,  s.  [Mummy.] 
mum-ml-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [English  mummify;  c 
connective,  and  suff.  -ation.  j  The  act  of  mummi¬ 
fying  or  making  into  a  mummy. 

“Allowance  for  the  contraction  produced  in  mummifi¬ 
cation.’’ — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  137. 

mum'-ml-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Mummify.] 
mum’-mi-form,  a.  [Eng.  mummy,  and  form.} 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  mummy.  # 

2.  Entom. :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the 
chrysalides  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 

mum’-ml-fy,  v.  t.  [English  mummy ;  suff.  -fy 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  into  a  mummy;  to  embalm  ana 
dry,  as  a  mummy. 

“Thou  .  .  .  shalt  more  long  remain 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men.” 

J.  Hall:  Poems,  p.  50. 

mum -min  g,  *mum-myng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[Mumm.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  acts  or  diversions  of  mummers; 
masking,  mummery. 

mum'-my,  *mum'-mI-9,  *mum-y,  s.  [French 

momie,  from  Ital.  mummia,  from  PeTsrmumdyin= 
a  mummy,  from  mdm,  m6m  =  wax  •  Sp.  momia; 
Arab,  mumia,  from  mfim=wax.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  A  carcass,  dried  flesh. 

“ I  would  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy." — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

3.  A  liquor  which  distills  from  mummies;  a  liquor 
prepared  from  dead  bodies,  and  formerly  believed 
to  have  medicinal  qualities. 

“ Mummy  is  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines  com¬ 
mended  and  given  by  our  physicians  for  falls  and 
bruises.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  451. 

4.  A  preparation  for  magical  purposes  prepared 
from  dead  bodies. 

“The  worms  were  hallow’d  that  did  breed  the  silk; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skillful 
Conserved  of  maidens’  hearts.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

5.  A  medicinal  liquor  generally. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archceol. :  The  name  given  to  animal  remains 
chemically  preserved  from  decay  by  various  proc¬ 
esses  of  embalming.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
mummies  that  have  been  brought  to  light  are 
human,  for,  according  to  the  religious  law  of  ancient 
Egypt,  some  process  of  mummification  was  uni¬ 
versally  obligatory ;  but  it  was  also  the  custom  to 
embalm  cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other 
sacred  animals.  Recent  researches  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  practice  was  due  to  the 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  body  invio¬ 
late  in  readiness  for  the  resurrection.  The  living 
man  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body,  soul,  intel¬ 
ligence.  and  a  shadowy  ka— the  mere  aspect  of  the 
man.  At  death  the  intelligence  was  free  to  wander 
through  space ;  the  soul  had  to  pass  a  probationary 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shuu.  -ble.  -die,  <£c.  =  bei,  del. 
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period  in  the  under-world ;  the  ha  dwelt  in  the 
tomb  with  the  mummied  body,  and,  if  this  were 
destroyed  or  damaged,  the  ka  suffered  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  Hence  it  was  customary  to  deposit  portrait 
statues,  of  the.  wealthier  Egyptians  in  their  tombs 
to  provide  against  the  ka  being  left  without  a  body. 

The  Bulak  Museum  is  very  rich  in  these  statues, 
while. the  British  Museum  has  two  statues  of  this 
description,  from  the  tomb  of  Sotil.,  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Dynasty.  The  Egyptian  practice  of  mummi¬ 
fication  had  a  wide  range  in  time.  Miss  A.  B. 

Edwards  ( Ency .  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  21)  fixes  its  - — ~ 
commencement  at  from  3800  to  4000  B.  C.,  and  Dr.  weather. 

ChTh»Sl<le^itftoilaV®QCOIltiDUe?-til] abTM‘  Di  mump'-sl-mus,  s.  [See  def .]  An  error  or  preju- 

die.  obstinately  eta,*  to.  TheV™  i,  taken  tram 


mumps,  s.  [Mump,  u.]  mun-dl-fi-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  mundus  =  clean, 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sullenness;  a  sulky  temper;  the  n?.at’_an_d/aci°7 t_?.rna.^ L *1' ,T 
sulks. 

“  Sick  of  the  mumps.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  contagious  disease  communicated 


by  the  saliva,  sometimes  epidemic,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  a  specific  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the 
parotid  and  salivary  glands,  commonest  in  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in.  boys  rather  than  girls.  It  occurs 
mostly  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  cold  and  damp 


act  or  process  of  cleansing  or  clearing  any  body,  as 
from  dross  or  other  extraneous  matter. 

“All  things  els  which  have  need  of  clensing  and  mundi* 
fleation.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  vi. 

mun-dif-Ic-at-lve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mondificatif 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
cleansing;  mundatory,  cleansing. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  cleansing ;  a  mundifi- 
cant. 

*mun'-dl-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  mundify;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  cleanses ;  a  mundificative. 

♦mun’-dl-fy,  *mun-di-fie,  v.  t.  [Lat.  mundus— 
io=  to  make;  Fr.  mondifier;  Sp. 
mondificare .]  To  cleanse ;  to 


an  absorbent  vegetable  powder. 

2.  Hort. :  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting  trees. 

3.  Paint.:  A  sort  of  brown  bituminous  pigment. 

IT  To  beat  to  a  mummy:  To  thrash  severely;  to 

pound. 

mummy-case,  s.  The  case  in  which  a  mummy 
was  deposited.  They  were  of  various  kinds,  some 
being  rudely-shaped  coffins,  others  hewn  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree;  in  some  cases  they  were  left 
entirely  plain,  in  others  they  were  adorned  with 
paintings  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  nests. of  three  or  four  were  used.  Sarco¬ 
phagi  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone  were  also 
employed. 

“The  styles  of  sarcophagi  and  mummy-cases  vary 
according  to  periods  and  places.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xvii.  21. 


change  my  old  mumpsimus  for  your  new  sumpsi- 
mus. 


mummy-cloth,  s. 

has  been  swathed. 


The  cloth  in  which  a  mummy 


[Fire]  refines  those  bodies  which  will  never  b emundU 
fled  by  water.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

mun'-dll,  mun’-dul,  s.  [Hind.]  An  embroidered 
turban  richly  ornamented  in  imitation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

mun-dlv'-g,-g£tnt,  a.  [Lat.  mundus= the  .world, 
and  vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor= to  wander.]  Wander¬ 
ing  over  or  through  the  world, 
mim'-dul,  s.  [Mundil.] 

mun-dun'-gus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf.  Span. 
mondongo  =  paunch,  black-pudding.]  ill-smelling 
munch,  *monche,  *maunch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  imi-  or  stinking  tobacco.  (Slang.) 
tative  word,  parallel  to  mumble  (q.  V.).]  “  Exhale  mundungus,  ill  perfuming  scent.” 

A.  Trans.:  To  chew  audibly ;  to  eat  with  a  noise ;  *  .  ,  ~  ..  rT  ..  Philips.  (Todd.) 

to  mump.  *mun  -er-ar  y,  adj.  [Latin  munerartus,  from 

“I  could  munch  you  good  dry  oats .’’-Shakesp:  Midsum.  rnunus  (genit.  muneris)= a  gift.]  Having  the  nature 
mer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  1. 


“  Somehow  it  cannot  but  be  that  their  old  mumpsimus 
is  preferable  to  any  new  sumpsimus.” — Hall:  Modern 
English,  p.  137. 

*mun  (1),  s.  [Named  after  Lord  Mohun,  the 
Mohock.]  One  of  a  band  of  dissolute  young  fellows 
who  infested  the  streets  of  London,  breaking 
windows,  insulting  ladies,  and  beating  inoffensive 
men ;  a  Mohock. 

mun  (2),s.  [Month,*.]  The  month.  (Vulgar.) 


mummy-wheat,  s. 

Agric. :  A  variety  of  wheat  said  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  grains  found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
It  has  long  been  in  general  cultivation  in  Egypt 
and  neighboring  countries.  The  spike  is  compound. 
(Chambers.) 

“  The  statements  relative  to  mummy-wheat  have  not 
been  confirmed,  and  there  are  many  sources  of  fallacy.” — 
Balfour:  Manual  of  Botany  (ed.  1863),  p.  308. 

tmum'-my,  v.  t.  [Mummy,  s.]  To  make  into  a 
mummy ;  to  mummify ;  to  embalm. 

“Recent  explorations  .  .  .  have  brought  to  light 
the  mummied  corpse  of  King  Merenra,  and  part  of  the 
mummy  of  King  Pepi,  his  father,  both  of  Dynasty  VI.”— 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  21. 

mum'-m^-9hog,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian  mum - 
ma-chog .]  A  small  fish  of  the  carp  kind  found  in 
this  country. 

mump,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  mompen= to  mump,  to 
cheat;  O.  Dut.  mompelen=  to  mumble.  Mump  is 
merely  a  strengthened  form  of  the  imitative  word 
mum.  ( Skeat .)]  [Mum,  Mumble,  and  Mummer.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mumble ;  to  mutter  as  one  in  a  sulk. 

“How  he  mumps  and  bridles.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  L 

2.  To  chew  quickly  or  with  rapid  motions;  to 
nibble. 

“  Let  him  not  .  .  .  frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on.” 

Otway.  (Todd.) 

3.  To  chatter ;  to  talk  rapidly  like  an  ape. 

44  Leave  your  mumping.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  beg  or  ask  for  alms  in  a  whining  tone ;  to 
beg ;  to  act  as  an  impostor ;  to  tell  pitiful  stories. 

“  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  annually  with  a 
lamentable  story  about  his  distresses.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Transitive 


of  a  gift. 

*mun-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  muneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
munero  =  to  reward ;  munus  (genit.  muneris )  =  a 
gift.]  To  remunerate,  to  reward,  to  recompense. 

*mun-er-a'-tion,  subst.  [Latin  muneratio,  from 
muneratus .]  [Munekate.]  A  remuneration,  a  re¬ 
ward,  a  recompense. 

mui'-g^s.  [Assamese.]  (See  compound.) 
munga-silk,  s.  Silk  from  Anther cea  assama . 
mung  -corn,  s.  [Mangcorn.] 
mun -go  (1),  s.  [Malay.] 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Ophiorhiza  mungos.  [MUNG003, 

Ophiorhiza.] 

mun  '-g5  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Woolen  cloth 
made  of  second-hand  material.  Old  cloth  and 
woolen  goods  are  torn  to  pieces  by  cylindrical  ma¬ 
chines,  and,  being  mixed  with  various  proportions 
of  pure  wool,  are  re-spun  and  woven.  Druggets 
and  low-priced  goods  of  but  little  strength  are  the 
result.  [Shoddy.] 

“  It  occurred  many  years  ago  to  an  intelligent  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Yorkshire  that  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  old 
rags  to  the  condition  of  wool.  He  communicated  hia 
idea  to  a  capitalist,  who  said,  ‘  That  will  not  go.’  The 
inventor  replied,  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  ‘That  mun 
go,’  anglice,  that  must  go.  ‘Very  well,’ said  the  capital¬ 
ist,  ‘  we  will  make  trial  of  your  scheme,  and  the  produce 
of  our  industry  shall  be  called  mungo’.” — London  Echo. 

mun'-goo§,  mon'-goo§e,  s.  [Mahratta  moon * 
goos,  mungus;  FT.mangouste.~i 
Zodl. :  Herpestes  griseus,  an  ichneumon,  common 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  closely  akin  to  the 
Egyptian  species,  3.  ichneumon.  The  mungoos  is 
a  weasel-like  animal,  tawny  yellowish-gray,  the 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  head  with  reddish  and  yellow  rings,  the  colors  so 

cleansing ;  cleansing,  disposed  as  to  produce  an  iron-gray  hue.  Length 

•o  .....  .  of  body  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  of  tail  four- 

B.  As  substantive .  teen.  It  kills  numerous  birds,  sucking  their  blood: 

Ritual  &  Ecclesiol.:  A  purificatory;  a  cloth  of  and  leaving  the  body  uneaten.  It  also  with  great 

linen  or  hemp,  marked  with  a  small  cross,  and  used  adroitness  seizes  and  kills  many  snakes,  the  formid- 
for  cleansing  the  chalice  in  the  Roman  rite.  Its  able  cobra  included.  Anglo-Indians  have  the  notion 
use  is  of  recent  date,  and  it  is  not  blessed.  A  mun-  that,  when  wounded  by  a  venomous  snake,  it  can 
datory  is  employed  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  heal  itself  by  eating  some  remedial  plant  [Ophi- 
Anglicans.  The  Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  same  orhiza,  Ophioxylon],  but  the  alleged  fact  is  very 
purpose.  doubtful. 

IT  The  Crab  Mungoos,  TJrya  cancrivora,  isa  long, 


B.  Intrans. :  To  chew  noisily ;  to  eat  with  a  noise ; 
to  nibble. 

“  It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that’s  broken  loose,  and  munch • 
fag upon  the  melons.” — Dry  den:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  8. 

munch-er,  subst.  [Eng.  munch;  -er.]  One  who 
munches. 

mun  -dane,  *mon-dain,  *mon-dayne,  a.  [Fr. 

mondain,  from  Lat.  mimdamts= worldly ;  mundus 
=  the  world.]  Of  or  belonging  to  this  world; 
earthly,  worldly,  terrestrial. 

mundane-egg,  s. 

Myth. :  An  egg  said  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Japanese  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Creator.  From  this  egg  the  world 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  produced. 

mundane-era,  s. 

Chronol. :  The  era  of  the  Creation. 

mun  -dane-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mundane;  -ly.i  In 
a  mundane  or  worldly  manner ;  with  reference  to 
worldly  things. 

*mun-dan'-I-t9,  subst.  [Eng.  mundan(e)  ;  •ity.'J 
Worldliness ;  worldly  affection. 

“  All  our  mundanities  are  not  to  be  assaulted  at  once.” 
— Mountagu :  Devout  Essays,  tr.  vi.,  §  3. 

*mun-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mundatio,  from  munda • 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  mundo=to  make  clean ;  mundus— 
clean.]  The  act  of  making  clean ;  cleansing. 

*mun -da-tor-^,  a.  cc  s.  [Latin  mundatorius, 
from  mundatus,  pa.  par.  of  mundo=to  make  clean.] 


"  mun  -di-a  TTiRtin  ii  1110  orcio  JxLuo^ooS)  Uwd  cdTicvivovd)  isa  lonff, 

1.  To  mutter:  to  mumble ;  to  utter  unintelligibly.  N^ed  from’  the  appearance  of  the  plants  ]  S  snake-like  mammal  inhabiting  the  Himalayas,  feed- 

V  Ta  phow  wirh  chnrf.  miiplf  jw*Tinn  •  rnmnn  p  J  -  inr»  r»n  orahe  nnn  cnmrfinn-  o  ■frvf-i/l  fl-.-i-.rl 


2.  To  chew  with  short,  quick  action ;  to  nibble, 

3.  To  overreach ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive ;  to  impose 
upon. 

“I’m  resolv’d  to  mump  your  proud  players.” — Duke  of 
Buckingham:  The  Rehearsal,  p.  23. 

4.  To  beat ;  to  bruise. 

mump’-er,  s.  [Eng.  mump ;  -er.]  A  beggar. 

“A  Lincoln’s  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

mump  -lsh,  o.  [English  mump ;  - ish .]  Sullen, 
sulky,  dull. 

rnump  -Ish-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  mumpish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mumpish,  sullen,  or  sulky  manner;  sullenly,  dully. 

mump-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mumpish; -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mumpish;  sullenness, 
sulkiness,  dullness. 


Bot.:  A  genus  of"  Polygalaceae.  The  drupes  of  crabs, aP^,  W^irting  a  fetid  fluid  at  any 

Mundia  spinosa,  a  Cape  shrub,  are  eatable.  one  W1°  aPProaches  it  too  near.  (Prof.  P  arker ,  &c.) 

mim  -dlc,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  ‘gr®1’  8\&  [Mongrel.] 

Min.:  A  name  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  a.  [Fr .munio 

England,  for  Pyrites  and  Chalcopyrite.  (See  these  pertaining  tp  a  mu- 

words.)  mcipium  or  township  which  enjoyed  the  rights  of 

urn.  .  ,  ...  ...  , .  „  .  Roman  citizenship,  while  retaining  its  own  laws: 

DaU^Teltaralh  l  g  <luantlty  °f  the  mundus.  —London  from  municeps  (genit.  municipitis)  -  a  free  citizen, 
Daily  j  g  p  .  one  who  undertakes  office  or  duties;  munus- a 

mun-dIf-1-cg.nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mundificans,  pr.  duty, and  capio— to  take;  Sp.  &  Port,  municipals 
par.  of  mundifico— to  make  clean;  mundus— clean,  „  1.  Pertaining  to  local  self-government;  pertain¬ 
ing  or  belonging  to  a  corporation ;  civic. 

“His  influence  among  the  common  people  was  such- 
thatthe  government  would  willingly  have  bestowed  on 

him  finniA  twi/niWr) nJ  nffioo  ’’—.Ifo/imif/t.,.  _ » _ > 


neat,  and  facio= to  make.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
cleansing;  mundatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  having  the  quality  or 
power  of  cleansing ;  a  cleansing  and  healing  oint¬ 
ment  and  plaster. 


him  some  municipal  office.” — Macaulay: 
ch.  viL 


Hist.  England, 


2.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation ;  as. 
municipal  law. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  w€,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  clih.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
b.  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  lew. 


mural-crown 


municipal-corporation 

a  tow^C^CoKPOEA°ra?^]  S"  '^ie  corP°ra^on  °f 

municipal-law,  s. 

1-  The  law  which  pertains  solely  to  the  citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  a  state;  as  distinguished  from 
commercial,  political,  or  international  law. 

“  Municipal-law  is  the  rule  by  which  particular  dis¬ 
tricts,  communities,  or  nations  are  governed;  and  which 
is  usually  defined  to  be  ‘  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  supreme  p o w er  in  the  state,  commanding  what  is 
right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.’  Municipal-law  is 
also  ‘  a  rule  of  civil  conduct.’  The  law  of  nature  is  the 
*ule  of  our  moral  conduct.  Municipal-law  regards  man 
as  a  citizen,  and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his 
neighbor  than  those  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature; 
duties,  which  he  has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  common  union;  and  which  amount  to  no  more  than 
that  he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  subsistence  and 
peace  of  the  society —Blackstone :  Comment.  (Introd.,§l.) 

2.  Sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  denote 
the  by-laws  passed  by  a  municipal  corporation. 

mu-nlg  -l-pg,l-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  municipal;  -ism.] 
Municipal  state  or  condition. 

mu-nlg-l-pal'-i-tf,  subst.  [Fr.  municipality .]  A 
town  or  borough  having  certain  privileges  of  local 
self-government;  a  community  under  municipal 
jurisdiction. 

“No  outrage  was  committed;  the  privileges  of  the  munic¬ 
ipality  were  respected.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

tmu-nlf-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  munificus:  munus=a.  gift, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]  Munificent,  bounteous. 
(Blacklock :  Hymn  to  Divine  Love.) 

*rnu-mf ,  adv.  [Eng.  munific;  •ally.'] 
In  a  munificent  manner. 

*mu-nif  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  munificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  munifico^  to  present  with,  from  munificus— 
munific  (q.  v.).]  To  enrich. 

mu-nif  -I-ggnge  (1),S.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  munifi- 
centia= bounty,  bountifulness  ;  formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  *munificens ,  pr.  par.  of  *munifico,  from  munus 
=  a  gift,  bounty,  and  facio=  to  make;Sp.  munifi- 
cencia;  Ital.  munificenza.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  munificent ;  liberality  of  freedom  in  giving ; 
bounty,  bountifulness,  generosity 

“The  public  munificence  had  placed  in  his  hands  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy  men.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*mu-nlf  -i-§enge  (2) ,  s.  [Lat.  munio= to  fortify, 
and  facio = to  make.]  Fortification,  strength. 

“  Locrine,  for  his  realm’s  defense, 

Did  head  against  them  make,  and  strong  munificence.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  15. 

mu-nif-I-gent,  a.  [Fr. munificent;  ltd. munif¬ 
icent  e  ;  Sp.  munificente,  munificiente,  from  Latin 
munificus— bountiful:  munus=n  gift,  and/acio=to 
make.]  [Munificence  (1).] 

1.  Liberal,  generous,  bountiful;  liberal  in  giving 
or  bestowing ;  open-handed. 

“Who  [King  Edward  the  Sixth]  is  nottobe  mentioned, 
without  particular  honour,  in  this  house,  which  acknowl¬ 
edges  him  for  her  pious  and  munificent  founder.” — Atter- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  munificence  or  liberality ; 
liberal ;  as,  a  munificent  gift. 

mu-nif  -I-§?nt-ly,  adv.  [En g. munificent;  -ly.] 
In  a  munificent  manner ;  with  munificence  ;  liber¬ 
ally,  generously. 

“God  doth  graciously  accept,  and  munificently  recom- 
pence  our  good  works  even  with  an  incomprehensible 
glory.” — Bp.  Hall:  Old  Religion,  ch.  v.,  §  2. 

*mun'-I-fy,  V.  t.  [Lat.  munio—  to  fortify,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =to  make.]  To  fortify;  to  prepare 
for  defense. 

mun'-i-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  muniment  um— a 
defense,  a  safeguard,  from  munio— to  fortify.] 

*1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold 
*2.  A  help,  a  support,  an  instrument,  an  expedi¬ 
ent. 

“With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

3.  A  deed,  charter,  or  record,  especially  those 
belonging  to  public  bodies,  or  in  which  manorial, 
ecclesiastical,  or  national  rights  and  privileges  are 
concerned  ;  a  written  document  by  which  rights  and 
claims  are  maintained  or  defended ;  a  title-deed. 

muniment-house,  muniment-room,  s.  A  room 
or  building  in  public  buildings,  such  as  cathedrals, 
colleges,  castles,  &c.,  in  which  deeds,  charters, 
writings,  &c.,  are  kept  for  safety, 
mun -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Mullion.] 

*mun  -ite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  munitus ,  pa.  par.  of  munio 
=to  fortify.]  To  fortify,  to  strengthen,  to  defend. 

mu-ni'-tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  munitions. 
defense,  a  fortifying,  from  munitus,  pa.  par.  of 
munio=  to  fortify.] 

*1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold. 

“His  place  of  defense  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks.” 
— Isaiah  xxxiii.  16. 
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2.  Materials  used  in  war,  either  for  defense  or 
offense ;  military  stores  of  all  kinds.  (Now  usually 
in  plural.) 

“  What  penny  hath  Borne  borne, 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent?” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

3.  A  fortifying,  a  strengthening. 

“No  defense  or  munition  can  keep  out  a  judgment 
when  commissioned  by  God  to  enter.” — South.:  Sermons, 
vol.  viii.,  ser.  5. 

4.  Materials  or  instruments  for  the  carrying  out 
of  any  enterprise. 

mun'-I-ty,  s.  [Immunity.]  Immunity,  freedom, 
exemption. 

mun'-je,h,  s.  [Moonjah.] 

mun-jeef ,  mun-jeeth',  subst.  [Native  Bengalee 
name.] 

Bot.  <&  Chem.:  Rubia  munjista,  also  called  East 
India  Madder,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India.  Its  root  furnishes  a  dye-stuff  yielding  colors 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  madder,  the  most 
important  color,  alizarin,  being  absent.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  coloring  matters,  purpurin  and  munjistin, 
are  comparatively  feeble,  which  renders  munjeet 
inferior  to  madder  as  a  dye-stuff. 

mun'-jls-tln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  (.Rubia)  munjist(a)  ; 
•in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  OsHgOs.  An  orange  coloring  matter  found 
in  munjeet.  It  is  associated  with  purpurin  (C9H6O3) 
in  the  root,  and  is  nearly  related  to  it  in  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  root  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  decomposing  the 
extract  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digesting  the 
precipitated  coloring  matter  with  carbonic  disul¬ 
phide.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
golden-yellow  plates,  which  are  moderately  soluble 
in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling,  water  and  hot 
alcohol.  Boiled  with  alumina,  it  forms  a  beautiful 
lake  of  a  bright  orange  color,  which  is  soluble  in 
soda.  The  colors  obtained  are  rendered  moderately 
permanent  by  the  use  of  mordants. 

mim’-nion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Mullion.] 

1.  A  mullion. 

2.  A  piece  of  carved  work  which  divides  the  lights 
in  a  window  of  a  stern  or  quarter  gallery. 

munt-In,  munt'-Ing,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of 
munnion  (q.v.).] 

Carp. :  A  vertical  piece  between  the  panels  of  a 
double-panel  door. 

mun-ting'-I-Sl,  s.  [Named  after  Abraham  Munt- 
ing,  professor  of  botany  at  GrOningen,  who  died  in 
1682.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Tiliace®,  tribe  Tile®  (q.v.). 
The  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  bram¬ 
ble,  and  the  fruit  that  of  the  cherry.  It  grows  in 
San  Domingo,  where  the  bark  is  made  into  ropes. 

munt’-jac,  munt'-jacli.s.  [The  Javanese  name.] 

1.  Zobl. :  Cervulus,  a  genus  of  deer,  indigenous  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  They  are 
diminutive  animals,  with 
small  and  simple  antlers  in 
the  males,  which  have  the 
upper  canines  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  and  sharp,  curving 
downward,  and  capable  of 
inflicting  deep  and  danger¬ 
ous  wounds.  Four  species 
are  known:  Cervulus  munt- 
jac,  C.  lacrymans,  C.  reevesi, 
and  C.  crinifrons,  the 
H  airy-f ron ted  Munt j  ac. 

2.  Palaeontology :  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“Although  the  limbs  of  the 
modern  genus  Cervulus  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  specialization,  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  cranium,  antlers, 
and  teeth  are  primitive,  and  almost  exactly  reproduce 
those  of  an  extinct  deer  of  the  Miocene  period,  the 
remains  of  which  are  found  abundantly  at  Sansan  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  Steinheim  in  Wiirtemberg.” — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  32. 

Muntz,  s.  [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Muntz-metal,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alloy  of  six  parts  of  copper  and  four 
parts  of  zinc.  It  is  rolled  into  sheets,  and  is  used 
for  sheathing  ships  and  for  other  purposes. 

*mur  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  murus.]  A  wall. 

*mur  (2),  *mu.rre,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  murr 
(2),  and  murrain .]  A  catarrh. 

“With  the  pose,  mur,  and  such  like  rheumes.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  685. 

mn-rse  -na,  s.  [An  old  form  of  Latin  murena, 
from  Gr.  myraina= a  marine  eel,  a  sea-serpent.] 


Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Murae- 
nid®  (q.  v.) .  Scaleless ;  the  teeth  well  developed. 
Gill  openings  and  clefts  between  the  branchial 
arches  narrow.  No  pectorals;  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
well  developed.  Two 
nostrils  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  snout.  Eighty 
species  are  known, 
from  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical 
zones.  Murcena  ma- 
crurus,  from  the  In¬ 
dian  seas,  attains  a 
length  of  ten  feet, 
and  has  theta il 
twice  as  long  as  the 
body.  M.  richard- 
sonii  has  the  skin 
folded,  so  as  to  form  Muraena  Helena, 

pouches,  and  M.  un- 

dulata  is  remarkable  as  not  being  able  to  close  its 
mouth  completely.  The  majority  are  armed  with 
formidable  pointed  teeth  ;  in  a  few  species  they  are 
molar-like,  and  fitted  for  crushing  crustaceans. 
Most  of  the  Mursenas  are  beautifully  colored. 

mu-rsn  -e-sox,  s.  [Lat.  *murcen(a) ,  and  esox= 
a  pike.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Murwnid®  (q.  v.).  Four 
species  are  known,  from  tropical  seas.  Murcenesox 
cinereus  is  very  common  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

mn-rsen-Ich'-thjfs,  s.  [Gr.  myraina= a  marine 
eel,  andichthys—a.  fish.]  _ 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Mureenid®,  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  body  is  long  and  worm-like. 

mu-rsen'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  *murcen(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  physostomous  fishes,  with  a 
very  wide  range  in  space.  The  body  is  elongate, 
cylindrical  or  band-shaped ;  naked  or  with  rudi¬ 
mentary  scales.  There  are  no  ventrals,  and  the 
vertical  fins,  if  present,  are  confluent,  or  separated 
by  the  projecting  tip  of  the  tail. 

mu-rsen’-did,  a.  [Gr.  myraina—a  kind  of  eel, 
and  eidos=form.] 

Zobl. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Murena  or  the 
Murwnid®  (q.v.). 

my-rsen-b-lep'-is,  s.  [Gr.  myraina—a  sea-ser¬ 
pent,  and  lepis=a scale.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gadid®,  with  one  species, 
Murcenolepis  marmoratus,  from  Kerguelen’s  Land. 
The  body  is  covered  with  lanceolate,  epidermoid 
productions.  Vertical  fins  confluent;  no  caudal 
discernible ;  ventrals  narrow  ;  a  barbel ;  band  of  vil- 
liform  teeth  on  jaws;  palate  toothless. 

mu-rsen-op'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  myraina— a.  sea-serpent, 
and  opsis=appearance.] 

Zobl. :  Another  name  for  the  genus  Amphiuma 
(q.v.). 

mur '-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  murer=  to 
fortify  with  a  wall.]  Money  paid  to  keep  walls  in 
repair.  [Mube.] 

mu-rail-16,  s.  [Fr.  muraille= a  wall.] 

Her. :  Walled,  that  is  masoned  and  embattled. 
miir’-g,l,  *mur-<ill,  a.&s.  [Fr.  mural,  from 
Lat.mwralis=pertaining  to  a  wall;  murus— a.  wall; 
Sp.  mural;  ltd.  mur  ale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 

*2.  Resembling  a  wall ;  perpendicular,  steep. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  wall. 

mural-arch,  s.  A  wall  or  walled  arch,  placed 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  line,  for  fixing 
a  large  quadrant,  sextant, 
or  other  instrument,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  meridian  alti¬ 
tudes,  &c.,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

mural-circle,  subst.  An 
astronomical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  graduated 
circle,  furnished  with  a 
telescope  and  firmly  affixed 
to  a  wall,  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian.  It  is  used 
for  determining  with  great 
accuracy  altitudes  and 
zenith  distances,  from 
which  may  be  found  decli¬ 
nations  and  polar  dis¬ 
tances,  and  has  a  graduated 
circle  secured  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  its  horizontal  axis. 

[Teansit.] 

mural-crown,  s.  The  Corona  muralis  of  the 
Romans;  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown  of  gold,  in¬ 
dented  and  embattled,  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
soldier  who  first  mounted  a  breach  in  storming  a 
town. 


Head  of  C.  Crinifrons. 


Greenwich  Mural 
Circle. 


b<511  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat.  fell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


murlan 


mural-painting 
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mural-painting,  s.  A  painting  in  distemper 
Bp  on  the  walls  of  a  building. 

mural-quadrant,  s.  A  large  quadrant  attached 
to  a  wall  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  mural-circle, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  quadrantal  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  graduated  arc. 

mGr-ghl-so  -nl-a,  s.  [N amed  after  Sir  Roderick 

1.  Murchison,  the  geologist  (1792-1871).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Haliotid®.  The  shell  is 
elongated,  many-whorled,  sculptured,  and  zoned, 
with  the  outer  lip  deeply  notched.  Fifty  species 
are  known ;  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian.  (S. 
P.  Woodward.) 

mffr  -ghl-s&n-Ite ,  subst.  [After  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison,  an  English  geologist;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.  v.)  found  in 
large  crystals,  having  a  peculiar  reflection  like  that 
of  moon-stone,  in  a  large-grained  quartz-felsite. 

mur'-der,  *mor-der,  *mor-dre,  *mor-thre, 
♦miir-ther,  s.  [A.  S.  mordhor,  mordhur;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  maurthr;  O.  Sax.  &  A.  S.  mordfe= death ; 
O.  Fries,  morth ,  mord;  Ger.  mord;  Icel.  mordh— 
death,  murder;  Lat.  mors  (genit.  mortis)= death; 
Welsh  marw;  Lith.smertis.1  Homicide  with  malice 
aforethought;  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human 
being  by  a  person  of  sound  mind,  with  premeditated 
malice. 

If  Murder  is  divided  into  various  degrees,  such  as 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  which  is  punishable  by 
death  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  lesser 
degrees  punishable  by  various  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  crime  is  modified  in  law  also  by  the 
terms  manslaughter  and  homicide. 

.  “  Murder  is  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discre¬ 
tion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being, 
and  under  the  king’s  peace,  with  malice  aforethought, 
either  express  or  implied.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  14. 

IT  The  murder  is  out:  The  secret  is  disclosed. 

mffr'-der,  *mor-ther-en,  *mur-dre,  v.  t.  [A.S. 

myrdhrian;  Goth,  maurthrjan.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  kill  (a  human  being)  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought  ;  to  kill  unlawfully  or  criminally. 

“  Though  1  did  wish  him  dead, 

I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  kill  cruelly ;  to  put  to  death  in  an  unskillful 
or  barbarous  manner;  as,  He  not  only  killed  the 
dog,  he  positively  murdered  it. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  destroy ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  cut  short. 

“To  murder  our  solemnity.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  abuse  grossly ;  to  mangle ;  to  ruin  or  mar  by 
false  pronunciation,  execution,  representation,  &c. ; 
as,  to  murder  the  Queen’s  English ;  The  actor  mur¬ 
dered  the  part. 

mur'-der-er,  *mor-drer,  *mur'-ther-er,  subst. 
[Eng.  murder;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  commits  murder;  one 
who,  being  of  sound  mind,  unlawfully,  and  of 
malice  aforethought  kills  a  human  being ;  a  man- 
slayer. 

“  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  J ust,  and  desired 
a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you.” — Acts  iii.  14. 

*2.  Ordn. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  either  of 
brass  or  of  iron.  They  had  chambers  in  the  breeches, 
and  were  used  in  ships  at  the  bulkheads  of  the  fore¬ 
castle,  half-deck,  or  steer¬ 
age,  in  order  to  clear  the 
decks  of  boarders.  Called 
also  Murdering-piece. 

mur'-der -ess,  *mur'- 
ther-ess,  *mor-drice,  s. 

[Eng.  murder ;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  commits  mur¬ 
der  ;  a  female  murderer. 

“  Was  I  ordain’d  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  murd’ress, 

And  of  the  best  men  too?” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  A  Wife  for  a 
Month,  v.  1. 

mur'-der-Ifig,  *mur’- 
ther-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Murder,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing  a 
human  being ;  murder. 

murdering-piece,  s.  [Murderer,  2.] 

♦mur  -der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  murder ;  -ment .]  Tire 
act  of  murdering ;  murder. 

mGr'-der-oiis,  *mur'-ther-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mur¬ 
der  ;-ous.) 

1.  Guilty  of  murder ;  indulging  in  murder  or  the 
taking  of  life ;  bloody,  sanguinary,  bloodthirsty. 


Murderer. 


2.  Consisting  in  murder;  done  or  attended  with 
murder  or  slaughter ;  sanguinary. 

3.  Deadly;  causing  death;  as,  a  murderous  fire  of 
artillery. 

mQr-der-ous-ly,  *mur'-ther-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  murderous;  - ly .]  In  a  murderous  manner; 
with  murder. 


♦mur'-dress,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  Murderess 
(q.v.).] 

Fort.:  A  battlement  with  loop-holes  for  firing 
through. 

♦mUre,  s.  [Fr.  mur,  from  Lat.  murus;  Ital.,Sp., 
&  Port,  murof] 

1.  A  wall. 


“  The  incessant  core  and  labor  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Murage  (q.v.). 

♦miire,  v.  t.  [Fr.  murer,  from  mwr=  a  wall.]  To 
Inclose  within  walls ;  to  shut  up,  to  immure. 


“  He  caused  the  doors  of  the  temple  to  be  mured  up  with 
brick,  and  so  famished  him  to  death.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  714. 


miir'-en-ger,  s.  [Fr.  murager,  from  murages  a 
tax  for  repairing  the  walls  of  a  town ;  mur— a  wall. 
For  the  insertion  of  the  n  compare  passenger,  scaven¬ 
ger,  &c.]  An  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
walls  or  a  town,  to  see  that  they  were  kept  in 
proper  repair,  and  to  receive  the  fixed  tax  or  toll 
for  that  purpose.  [Murage.] 


miir  -S§,  s.  pi.  [Nom.  pi.  of  Lat.  mus=  a  mouse.] 
ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Murin®,  having  three  series  of 
cusps  across  each  molar.  It  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  genera:  Mus  (typical),  Nesokia,  Golunda, 
Uromys,  Hapalotis,  Mastacomys,  Acanthomys,  and 
Echinothrix. 


miir  -ex  {pi.  mur'-I-ge§),  s.  [Lat.] 

ZoOlogy: 

1.  The  typical  genusof  the  family  Muricid®  (q.v.). 
It  is  of  world-wide  distribution,  and  180  species  are 
known.  Murex  tenuispina  is  popularly  known  as 
"Venus’  Comb.  The  canal  is  produced  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  shell,  and  fringed  with 
three  rows  of  long,  slender  spines,  curved  like  the 
teeth  of  a  harrow.  In  M.  adustus,  the  spines  some¬ 
what  resemble  the  branches  of  a  fir-tree.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Tyrian  purple  was  obtained  from  a  species 
of  Murex.  Heaps  of  broken  shells  of  M.  trunculus, 
and  hollow  places  in  the  rocks  in  which  they  were 
pounded,  as  in  a  mortar,  may  yet  be  seen  on  the 
Tyrian  coast.  M.  brandaris  was  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  the  Morea. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus ;  specially  the  spe¬ 
cies  yielding  the  dye  known  as  Tyrian  purple. 
{Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  44.) 


mu-rex'-an,  s.  [Lat.,  &c ., murex;  - an  {Chem.).] 
Chem.:  CijHjNsOe.  A  substance  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  boiling  solution  of  murexide  by 
the  stronger  acids.  The  crystalline  precipitate 
produced  is  purified  by  solution  in  cold  sulphuric 
acid  and  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  obtained  as 
a  white,  heavy,  lustrous  powder,  which  is  tasteless, 
infusible,  and  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  requires 
more  than  10,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  mineral  and 
organic  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalies. 
Its  solution  in  ammonia  turns  purple  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  murexide  being  formed.  With  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  nitrate  of  murexan. 

mu-rex’-Ide,  s.  [Lat.,&c.,  murex;  -ide  {Chem.).] 
[Purpurates.] 

HUJ-reX’-dln,  8.  [Lat.,  &c.,  murex;  -oin  {Chem.).] 
Chem.:  A  product  formed  from  amalic  acid  by 
the  joint  action  of  air  and  ammonia.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  from  alcohol  in  four-sided  prisms,  having  a 
vermilion  color.  It  resembles  murexide,  but  is 
decolorized  by  potash  instead  of  being  turned  blue. 

milr’-£e6n,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Fr.  morgue 
=a  wry  face,  a  grimace.] 

1.  A  grimace ;  a  wry  mouth.  {Scotch.) 

“Neither  shall  Cuddy  Headrigg  .  .  .  make  mur- 

geons  or  Jenny-flections.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  muttering,  a  grumbling. 
mur'-I-^-gite,  s.  [From  Eng.  muriatic  {acid), 

under  the  supposition  that  the  substance  was  a 
muriate  (chloride).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Anhydrite  (q.v.). 
mur' -I- ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  muri{atic )  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  muriatic  acid. 


muriate  of  soda,  s.  Common  salt, 
muriate  of  tin,  s.  [Tin.] 
mur  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Muriate,  s.]  To  put  in  brine ; 
to  pickle. 

mu-rl-at  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  mwriaticus{?)  =pickled; 
muriaticum=a  pickled  fish;  muria=br'me. ]  De¬ 
rived  from  sea-water  or  brine. 


muriatic-acid,  s.  [Hydrochloric- acid.] 
miir-l-a-tlf-er-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  muriaticus— 
muriatic,  and/ero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Produc¬ 
ing  muriatic  substances  or  salt. 

♦miir-I-ca’-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  muri- 
catus .]  [Muricate.] 

Bot.:  The  eleventh  order  of  Linnseus’  natural 
system.  It  contained  Bromelia,  &c. 
tmur’-I-cate,  a.  [Muricated.] 
miir'-I-cat-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  muricatus— pointed; 
murex  (genit.  muricis) =the  point  of  a  rock.] 

1.  Ora.  Lang. :  Having  sharp  points  or  prickles ; 
full  of  sharp  points. 

2.  Bot. :  Furnished  with  numerous  short,  hard 
excrescences,  as  the  fruit  of  Arbutus  unedo.  {Lind- 
ley.) 

miir-I-ca-to-,  pref.  [Muricated.]  (See  cofh- 
pound.) 

muricato-hispid,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  short,  sharp  points  and  rigid 
hairs  or  bristles ;  as  Bryonia  scabrella. 

nm-r!$’-e-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  muriceus= 
like  a  purple  fish,  or  murex  {a.  v.) .] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Gorgonidee,  allied  to  Gorgonia, 
from  the  western  seas  of  America.  It  has  a  softer 
stem  than  the  typical  genus,  and  the  polypes  are 
bilobed. 

mil-rlc'-I-dfe,  s.  pi.  [Latin  murex,  genit.  mu- 
ric{is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  prosobranchiate  Gastero- 
pods,  division  Siphonostomata.  They  are  extremely 
varied  in  form,  with  three  rows  of  many-coloreu 
spinous  fringes  at  nearly  coincident  intervals  on 
each  whorl,  becoming  longer  with  age.  Chief  gen 
era :  Murex,  Columbella,  Fasciolaria ,  Mitra.  Turbi 
nella,  Fusus,  and  Hemi-fusus. 

2.  Palceont.:  About  700  fossil  species  are  known, 
ranging  from  the  Oolitic  to  the  Miocene  and  recent 
formations.  {Wallace.) 

miir’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mus,  genit.  mur{is)= a 
mouse ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  simple-toothed  Rodents,  sec¬ 
tion  Myomorpha.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
(1)  Having  the  molars  rooted,  including  the  sub¬ 
families  Smithinre,  Hydromyin®,  Platacanthomy- 
in®,  GerbiUin®,  Phlreomyin®,  Dendromyin®,  Crice- 
tinse,  and  Murin®  ;  (2)  having  the  molars  rootless 
or  semi-rooted,  with  the  sub-families  Arvicolin® 
and  Siphnein®.  The  Murid®  are  of  various  habits, 
but  ordinarily  terrestrial. 
miir’-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  mur{iatic ) ,'  -ide.] 

Chem. :  The  name  originally  given  to  bromine  by 
M.  Balard. 

mur'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  murus=a  wall,  and  forma 
=form,  shape.] 

Bot.  {of  cellular  tissue )  :  Square  and  regularly 
arranged  like  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall. 

m\l-rr-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mus,  genit.  mur  {is)  =  a 
mouse;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Murid®  (q.  v.).  It  con¬ 
tains  two  groups:  Mures,  with  eight  genera,  and 
Sigmodontes,  with  ten. 

miir'-Ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mur  inus— belonging  to 
mice.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  family  Murid®  or  the  sub- family 
Murin®. 

“  South  America  possesses  numerous  Murine  animals.” — 
W.  S.  Dallas,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  112. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Mur¬ 
id®  or  the  sub-family  Murin®. 

“These,  although  true  Murines,  have  a  very  rabbit-like 
character.” — W.  S.  Dallas,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  112. 
miir-l-o-,  pref.  [Muriate,  s.] 
murio-carbonate  of  lead,  s.  [Cromfordite.] 
murk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  ref  use  or  husk’- 
of  fruit  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed, 
murk,  s.  &  a.  [Mirk.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Darkness. 

“Ere  twice  in  murk,  and  occidental  damp. 

Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  his  sleepy  lamp." 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  i, 

B.  As  adj. :  Dark,  murky. 

“  In  the  sunny  field,  or  the  forest  murk." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  vi. 
mfirk'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  murky ;  -ly.]  In  a  murky 
manner ;  darkly,  gloomily. 

murk’-y,  a.  [A.  S.  mure,  myree,  mirce— dark; 
Icel.  myrkr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  mOrk;  Gael,  murcach .] 
Dull,  gloomy,  obscure.  [Mirky.] 

“  Murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm.” 

Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 
mur’-lan,  mur-lln,  s.  [Gael,  murluinn .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  round,  narrow-mouthed  basket 
or  hamper.  {Scotch.) 

2.  {PL,  of  the  form  murlins) :  An  algal,  Alaria 
esculenta.  [Badderlocks.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


murmur 
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musard 


mQr  miir,  *mur-mure,  s.  [Fr.  murmure,  from 
Lat.  murmur,  a  reduplication  of  the  sound  mar  or 
mur,  expressive  of  a  rustling  noise,  as  in  Icel. 
murra;  Ger.  murren=to  murmur;  Ital.  mormorio 
—a  murmur;  Sp.  &  Port,  murmuria.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Alow  continued  or  continually  repeated  sound, 
as  of  a  stream  running  in  a  stony  channel ;  a  low. 
Confused,  and  indistinct  sound. 

“At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear.** 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  S3. 

2.  A  complaint  half-suppressed  or  uttered  in  a 
grumbling,  muttering  tone ;  a  grumble. 

“The  tax  on  chimneys,  though  less  productive,  raised 
far  louder  murmurs."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Pathol,  {pi.):  Sounds,  generally  associated 
with  anaemia,  and  divided  into  cardiac,  arterial, 
and  venous  murmurs. 

mur'-miir,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  murmurer ,  from  Lat. 
murmuro,  from  murmur = a  murmur  (q.  v.);  Gr. 
mormuro ;  Sansc.  marmara— the  rustle  of  the  wind ; 
Sp.  murmurar ;  Ital.  murmurare .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  out  or  make  a  low  continued  noise,  like 
that  of  a  stream  of  water,  waves,  the  hum  of  bees, 

&c. 

“The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales, 

Ends  in  a  stream,  and  murmurs  through  the  vales.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  241. 

2.  To  complain  in  a  low,  half-suppressed  voice  or 
tone;  to  grumble;  to  mutter  in  discontent.  (Fol- 
lowed  by  at  or  against  before  the  cause  of  com* 
plaint.) 

“Behold  Ascalaphust  behold  him  die, 

But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  XV.  123. 

3.  To  be  discontented  or  dissatisfied;  to  find 
fault. 

“Vain  thought!  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine?” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  utter  words  indistinctly ;  to  mutter. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  low,  indistinct  tone  or 
voice ;  to  mutter. 

“  I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  8. 

*mur-mur-a-tion,  *mur-mur-a-ci-on,  s.  [Lat. 

tnurmuratio,  from  murmuratus,  pa.  par.  of  mur¬ 
mur  or  =  to  murmur.]  The  act  of  murmuring*  a 
murmur. 


mur  -mur-er,  s.  [Eng.  murmur ;  -er.)  Onewho 
murmurs;  one  who  grumbles;  a  grumbler,  a  com- 
plainer. 

“  For  living  murmurers 
There’s  places  of  rebuke.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  9. 

iniir'-mfLr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Murmur,  u.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. .*  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Uttering  or  making  a  low,  continued  sound  or 
murmur  like  running  water. 

“The  murmuring  surge.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  Complaining,  grumbling ;  given  to  grumbling 
or  complaining ;  as,  a  murmuring  disposition. 


C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  making  a  low, 
continued  sound,  like  running  water;  the  act  of 
grumbling  qp  complaining ;  a  complaint. 

“But  it  is  certain  that,  if  there  was  murmuring  among 
the  Jacobites,  it  was  disregarded  by  James.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


mur’-mur-Ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  murmuring ,*  -ly.  1 
In  a  murmuring  manner;  with  murmurs,  with  com¬ 
plaints. 

mur-mur-ous,  a.  [En g.  murmur;  -ous.] 

1.  Causing  or  exciting  murmur  or  complaint. 

"Bound  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls." 

Pope :  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  19, 

2.  Attended  with  murmurs  ;  murmuring. 

“The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener’s  Daughter,  47. 

mtir -mur-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  murmurous;  -ly.) 
In  a  murmurous  manner;  murmuringly;  in  a  low 
eound. 

*mur'-nl-vgl,  s.  [Mourniyal.] 

miir-o-mont'-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  murus—a  wall,  and 
mons= a  mount  or  mountain,  the  Latin  rendering  of 
the  locality,  Mauersberg  Saxony ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) A 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  loose  grams.  Hard¬ 
ness,  7;  specific  gravity,  4*263;  luster,  vitreous; 
color,  black.  Appears  from  its  composition  to  bo 
allanite  (q.  v.),  but  it  contains  much  yttrium  and 
little  cerium  or  aluminium.  Under  this  species 
Dana  includes  the  bodenite  of  Breithaupt  and 
toichaelsonite  as  sub-species.  _ 


mtir'-ph^,  subst.  [From  the  vegetable  being  a 
favorite  with  the  Irish,  among  whom  the  name  of 
Murphy  is  very  common.]  A  potato. 

“  Koaring  to  the  pot 
Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies.” 

Thackeray:  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
raurr,  subst.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  of  murrain 
(q.  v.).]  A  disease  in  cattle,  somewhat  resembling 
small-pox. 


mtirr,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  purr  as  a  cat. 

(Scotch.) 

mur-rgin,  *mor-eine,*mor-ayne,  *mor-eyne, 
*mur-rein,  *mur-ren,  s.  &  a.  [Old  Fr.  moreine 
(allied  to  morine= a  carcass  of  a  beast,  a  murrain; 
Sp.  morriha;  Port.  morrhina— murrain) ,  from  0. 
Fr.  morir  (Fr.  mourir)— to  die,  from  Lat.  morior— 
to  die ;  mors=death.] 

.  A.  As  subst. :  An  infectious  disease  among  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  especially  cattle ;  an  epizootic  disease 
or  cattle-plague  of  any  kind,  especially  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  (q.  v.). 

“A  fatal  murrain  that  formerly  raged  among  the  Alps.” 
— - Dryden :  Virgil :  Georgia  iii.  (Argument.) 

fB.  As  adj.:  Suffering  from  murrain;  affected 
with  murrain. 

“  Crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

IT  *A  murrain  on  (or  to)  you,  *  Murrain  take  you: 
A  plague  on  you. 

Mur'-raf ,  s.  [See  def.] 

Oeog.:  A  river  of  South  Australia,  named  after 
Lieut.  Murray,  R.  N.,  the  discoverer,  Port  Phillip, 
in  1802. 


Murray-cod,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Oligorus  macquariensis.  Its  popular 
name  among  Australian  colonists  has  reference  to 
its  habitat.  It  attains  a  length  of  more  than  three 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  an  excellent  food-fish. 

mur'-ray-a,  subst.  [Named  after  John  Andrew 
Murray,  formerly  professor  of  medicine  and  botany 
at  Gottingen.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Aurantiace®,  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oliver  combines  Bergera.  Murray  a  koenigii, 
a  small  tree  growing  in  the  outer  Himalayas,  in 
Burmah,  &c.,  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  leaves, 
which  are  used  to  flavor  curries.  They  are  given  in 
dysentery,  and,  with  the  bark  and  roots,  are  used 
in  Hindu  medicine  as  tonic  and  stomachic.  The 
wood  of  M.  exotica,  another  Indian  species,  is  like 
box-wood,  and  has  been  used  for  wood  engraving. 


mur-ray’-et-In,  subst.  [Altered  from  murrayin 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C24HmOio-  Obtained  from  murrayin  by 
the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  glucose  being 
formed  at  the  same  time.  It  crystallizes  in  light 
silky  needles,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  easily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol. 
Ferric  chloride  produces  a  blue-green  color  in  the 
aqueous  solution. 

mur  '-ray-In,  s.  [Modern  Latin  murray{a)  ,*  -in 
(Chem.).)  « 

Chem. :  C36H4o02o-  A  glucoside  separated  by  de 
Vrij  from  Murray  a  exotica.  The  extract  of  the 
petals  is  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead  compound 
is  decomposed  with  hydric  sulphide,  and  the  mur¬ 
rayin  allowed  to  crystallize  from  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  small  needles, 
slightly  bitter,  but  without  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
water.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  fluorescent. 


mfirre  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  bird, 
perhaps  the  razor-bill. 

*murre  (2),  s.  [Mur  (2),  s.  ,*  Mure,  s.]  A  catarrh. 


“  Horsly,  as  lie  had  the  murre.” 

Skelton:  Philip  Sparowe. 
*mur'-ren,  s.  [Murrain.] 
mur  -rey,  *mur  -ray,  a.  [O.  Fr.  mor6e= a  dark- 
red  color,  from  Low  Lat.  moratum—a  kind  of  drink 
made  of  thin  wine,  colored  with  mulberries,  from 
Lat.  morus—  a  mulberry;  cf.  Ital.  morato  =  mul¬ 
berry-colored,  from  mora—a  mulberry;  Sp.  morado 
— mulberry-colored,  from  mora—a  mulberry.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  dark-red  color. 

“  The  leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murray  or  red¬ 
dish.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  612. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  colors  or 
tinctures  used  in  blazonry ;  the  same  aglSAN guine 
(q.  v.). 

mur’-rhlne,  a.  [Lat.  murrhinus,  from  murrha 
=fluor-spar.]  A  term  applied  to  a  delicate  kind  of 
ware,  brought  from  the  East,  and  made  of  fluor¬ 
spar  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  vases  of  great  beauty  and  value,  used  by 
the  luxurious  Romans  as  wine-cups,  and  believed 
to  have  the  faculty  of  breaking  if  poison  was  mixed 
with  the  beverage.  They  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  variegated  glass,  perhaps  of  onyx,  but  some 


writers  assert  that  they  were  of  colored  earths  of 
fine  quality  like  modern  porcelain.  They  were 
greatly  valued  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  speaks  of  one 
which  cost  300  talents. 

mur’-rl-on,  s.  [Morion.] 

*mur'-ri-6n,  a.  [Murrain.]  Affected  with  mur¬ 
rain. 

mfir'-r?,  s.  [See  def.]  A  popular  name  for 
Murcena  Helena.  It  is  a  corruption  or  shortened 
form  of  Mureena. 

mfi-rfi-cfi'-jg,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  one 
species.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Passiflorace®.  Murucuja  ocel- 
lata,  a  West  Indian  climbing  plant  with  fine  scarlet 
flowers,  is  considered  anthelmintic,  diaphoretic, 
antihysteric,  and  narcotic. 

mQr-zg,  s.  [Mirza.]  The  hereditary  nobility 
among  the  Tartars, 
mils,  s.  [Lat.=a  mouse.] 

Zo6l. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Mures  and 
the  family  Murid®.  It  is  the  largest  genus  of  the 
class  Mammalia,  with  120  species  spread  over  the 
Old  World,  with  the  exception  of  Madagascar. 
Thirty  species  belong  to  the  Palwarctic,  forty  to 
the  Oriental,  thirty  to  the  Ethiopian,  and  twenty  to 
the  Australian  region,  the  species  being  more 
numerous  in  warm  climates,  where  the  hair  is  more 
or  less  mixed  with  flattened  spines,  which  are  shed 
in  the  winter.  Mus  decumanus  is  the  Common 
Brown  or  Norway  Rat;  M.  rattus,  the  old  English 
Black  Rat ;  M.  musculus,  the  Common  Mouse ;  M. 
sylvaticus,  the  Wood  or  Long-tailed  Field-mouse, 
and  M.  minutus,  the  Harvest  Mouse.  These  may  be 
taken  as  types  of  the  whole  120  species.  M.  decu¬ 
manus  and  M.  minutus  maybe  taken  broadly  as  the 
extremes  of  size.  In  habit  they  are  generally  similar 
to  one  or  other  of  the  English  species,  though  some 
are  arboreal,  and  others  aquatic,  like  M.fuscipes, 
the  Brown-footed  Rat  of  Western  and  Southern 
Australia.  (Oldfield  Thomas,  in  Encyc.  Brit.) 

mu'-§9,  s.  [Altered  from  the  Egyptian  mauz,  in 
honor  of  AntoniusMusa,  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  whose  physician  he  became.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Musace® 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  five  palm-like  plants.  Of  the 
six  stamens  one  is  abortive.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
elongated  berry  with  the  seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 
Natives  of  tropical  Africa,  Asia,  &c.  Musasapien- 
turn  is  the  banana  (q.v.),  M.  paradisiaca  the  plan¬ 
tain  (q.v.).  The  libers  of  M.  textilis  are  made  into 
the  finest  Indian  muslins.  [Manilla-hemp.]  The 
rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  most  species  yields  a 
black  dye  often  used  in  the  East  to  color  leather. 

2.  Chem.:  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca. 
According  to  Corinwinder,  it  contains  74  per  cent, 
water,  19  per  cent,  cane  and  inverted  sugar,  4*8  per 
cent,  albumen,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
fat,  organic  acids,  pectose,  traces  of  starch,  and 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

nm-ga’-qe-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mus(a);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.] 

Bot.:  Musads;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Amomales.  It  consists  of  stemless,  or  nearly  stem¬ 
less,  plants,  with  the  leaves  so  sheathing  at  the 
base  as  to  constitute  a  spurious  stem  ;  veins  of  the 
leaves  parallel,  and  running  regularly  from  the 
midrib  to  the  margin,  often  splitting  into  fringe¬ 
like  divisions.  Flowers  spathaceous,  perianth  irreg¬ 
ular,  six-parted  petaloid  in  two  rows ;  ovary  inferior, 
three-celled, .many-seeded,  rarely  three-celled.  Fruit 
capsular  or  indehiscent.  Palm-like  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  parts  of  the 
tropics.  ■  Genera  four,  species  twenty. 

m(i-§a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Latin  musa- 
ce(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Musace®. 

mu'-§ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mus(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.) 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Musace®  (q.  v.). 

tmvl§'-al,  a.  [Eng.  mus(e),  s.;-al.)  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  muses  or  poetry, 
mus-al-fhee'.s.  [Hind.]  A  torch-bearer. 
tMfi.'-sg,l-mgn,  s.  [Mussulman.] 

IT  The  spelling  which  has  obtained  most  currency 
in  English  is  Mussulman  (q.  v.) ;  the  form  MU' -sal- 
man  correctly  represents  the  pronunciation,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  Sir  William  Jones’  system  of 
transliteration.  In  Dr.  Gilchrist’s  system  the  word 
is  written  Moosulman,  and  the  vowels  have  their 
ordinary  English  force. 

mus-aph’,  s.  [Turk.]  The  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  the  book  containing  their  law. 

mu§'-ar,  s.  [O.  Fr.  muse=a  pipe.]  A  wander* 
ing  musician  who  played  on  the  musette. 

*mu§'-grd,  subst.  [Fr.]  A  dreamer;  an  absent- 
minded  person.  [Muse,  v.) 

“Of  Jon  Baliol  musard  sulk  was  his  courteysie.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  266. 


b<511,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  $hin,  benph; 
-siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
=  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  dgL 


musca 


mtis'-cg,,  s.  [Lat.=a  fly.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  Bee ;  one  of  Lacaille’s  revised 
southern  constellations,  called  by  Bayer  Apis.  It 
is  situated  between  Crux  and  the  South  Pole.  No 
star  in  it  is  above  the  fourth  magnitude. 

2.  Entom.:  Fly;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Huscidse.  Musca  domestica  is  the  common  House¬ 
fly  ;  M.  carnaria,  the  Flesh-fly :  M.  vomitoria  and 
erythrocephala ,  Blue-bottle  or  Blow-flies ;  M.  ccesar 
and  M.  cornicina,  Green-bottle  flies,  &c. 

mus’-ca-del,  mus'-ca-dlne,  mus’-cat,  mus'- 
Cg,-tel,s.  [O.  Fr.  muscadel,  from  0.  Ital.  moscadello, 
moscatello= the  wine  muscadine ;  rnoscatini=pears, 
grapes,  &c.,  so-called,  from  0.  Ital.  moscato=gev- 
fumed  with  musk,  from  muschio,  musco=  musk;, 
from  Lat.  mwscws=musk  (q.  v.).]  p 

1.  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sweet  and 
strong  Italian  and  French  wines. 

2.  The  grapes  from  which  these  wines  are  made. 

“The  beautiful  town  that  gives  us  wine 
With  the  fragrant  odor  of  Muscadine  1" 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i*. 

3.  A  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

mus'-9se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  wwtsca=a  fly.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

muscse  volitantes,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Black  spots,  apparently  moving  before 
the  eyes,  due  to  some  slight  opacity  in  the  cornea, 
crystalline,  or  vitreous  humor. 


mus -cal,  a.  [Lat.  musci— mosses,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
■uff.  -al.) 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mosses ;  as  the  Muscal 
alliance=Muscales  (q.  v.).  ( Lindley .) 

mus-ca'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  muscalis=ot  or  akin  to  a  moss ;  mwscMS=moss.] 
Bot.:  The  Muscal  alliance  Acrogens,  consisting 
of  cellular  or  vascular  genera  with  the  spore-cases 
either  plunged  in  the  substance  of  the  frond  or 
enclosed  in  a  cap-like  hood.  It  contains  six  orders ; 
Ricciace®,  Marchantiac®,  Jungermanniace®,  Equi- 
setace®,  Andr®ace®,  and  Bryacew  (q.  v.).  Some¬ 
times  the  alliance  is  divided  into  (1)  Hepatic®,  con¬ 
taining  the  first  four  of  these  orders,  and  (2)  Musci, 
comprehending  the  other  two. 

mus'-car-dine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  muscadin— a  small 
musk  lozenge,  which  silkworms  suffering  from  this 
malady  somewhat  resemble.]  A  disease  very  fatal 
to  silkworms.  It  arises  from  the  attacks  of  a  fun¬ 
gus,  Botrytis  bassiana,  which  commences  in  the 
intestines  of  the  caterpillars  and  gradually  spreads 
till  it  destroys  them. 

mus-ca'-rl,  s.  [From  Gr.  mosc7tos= musk,  from 
the  smell  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  Grape-hyacinth,  a  genus  of  Liliaco®,  tribe 
Bcilleee.  Muscari  racemosum.  Starch  Grape-hya¬ 
cinth,  a  liliaceous  plant  with  deep  blue  flowers, 
smelling  like  starch,  is  a  denizen  of  northwestern 
Europe.  The  bulb  of  M.  moschatum  is  emetic. 

mus-car'-I-se,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  muscarius 
= pertaining  to  flies?]  [Muse A.  ] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Flies,  containing  the 
most  typical  Muscid®. 

mus-car'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  muscari {um)  =  a  fly- 
flap,  a  fly-brush,  and/orm(a)=form.] 

Bot. :  Formed  like  a  brush  or  broom  ;  having  long 
hairs  at  the  end  of  a  slender  body,  as  the  style  and 
stigma  of  some  Composites. 

*mus-car'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.=a  fly-flap.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Tournefort  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  corymbose  branches,  as  in  some  Asters, 
mus'-cat,  mus'-ca-tel,  s.  [Muscadel.] 
musQh'-elkalk,  s.  [Ger.  muschel=a  muscle,  a 
shell,  and  kalk  {stein)  = limestone,  shell-limestone.] 
Oeol. :  A  series  of  German  beds  of  Middle  Triassic 
age.  It  consists  of  a  compact,  grayish  limestone, 
with  dolomite,  gypsum,  rock-salt,  and  clays.  It 
abounds  in  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites, 
specially  Encrinites  liliiformis,  Estherias  and  fossil 
shells,  including  Ceratites.  There  are  no  belem- 
nites,  and  the  ammonites  lack  completely  foliated 
sutures.  {Lyell.) 

mus-che-tor,  mus'-cha-tour,  s.  [0.  Fr.  mous- 
cheture  (Fr.  moucheture),  from  mouscheter  =  to 
spot,  from  mousclie  (Fr.  mouche)  =  a  fly,  a  spot, 
from  Lat.  musca— a  fly.] 

Her.:  One  of  the  arrow-headed  marks  used  in 
depicting  ermine,  but  without  the  three  round  dots 
also  employed  in  blazoning  that  fur.  [Ermine.] 
mus’-$I,  s.  pi.  [Nom.  pi.  of  Lat.  mwscws=moss.] 

I.  Botany: 

1.  A  natural  order  of  plants  in  the  systems  of  Lin- 
Beaus,  Jussieu,  Endlicher,  &c. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Muscal  alliance,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  true  Mosses,  divided  into  the  two  orders  of 
Andrseaceee  and  Bryace®.  They  have  a  distinct  axis 
of  growth,  symmetrical  leaves,  and  a  reproductive 
apparatus,  consisting  of  antheridia,  with  spermato- 
voOids  (male)  and  archegonia  (female  organs).  The 
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fruit  is  capsular,  generally  with  teeth  and  a  lid. 
Mosses  may  be  acrocarpous,  i.  e.,  have  terminal 
fruit,  or  pleurocarpous,  i.  e.,  have  lateral  fruit,  or 
cladocarpous,  i.  e.,  have  the  fruit  on  small  branch- 
lets.  Mosses  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world ; 
they  rise  high  on  mountain  sides.  About  forty-six 
genera,  and  1,100  species  are  known. 

II.  Palceobot.:  (Muscite.) 

mus-§Ic'-3.-p?L,  s.  [Lat.  musca-&y,  and  capio = 
to  take,  to  catch.] 

Ornith.:  Flycatcher  (q.  v.)  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Muscicapid®  (q.  v.).  Bill  short:  nos¬ 
trils  partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  third  ana 
fourth  quills  longest,  first  very  short.  Tail  even ; 
front  toes  short,  hind  toe  long.  Twelve  species 
from  Europe  and  Africa. 

mus-§i-cap’-I-dS0,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  musci - 
cap(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee. 1 

Ornith. :  Flycatchers ;  a  family  of  usually  small¬ 
sized  and  bright-colored  birds,  very  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  Australia, 
becoming  scarcer  in  the  colder  portions,  and  absent 
from  America.  Wallace  estimates  the  genera  at 
forty-four  and  the  species  at  283. 

mus  -gl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  musc{a )  =a  fly ;  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entomology:  Flesh-flies;  a  family  of  Dipterous 
Insects,  tribe  Athericera.  Antenn®  short,  three- 
jointed,  the  third  joint  usually  the  longest,  and 
with  a  bristle  from  its  back;  the  proboscis,  has 
fleshy  terminal  lobes,  and  incloses  only  a  single 
bristle  with  the  labrum ;  the  palpi  generally  pro¬ 
ject  ;  the  wings  have  no  false  vein ;  the  abdomen 
has  five  segments,  and  the  tarsi  two  pulvilli.  The 
larvee  constitute  maggots.  It  is  an  extensive  fam¬ 
ily.  sontaining  the  sub-families  (Jonopari®,  Pach- 
marine,  Muscari®,  and  Acalyptera. 

mus-9i-for’-me§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  musca= a  fly,  and 
format  form,  shape.] 

Entom.:  A  section  of  the  family  Tipulid®,  con¬ 
taining  species  which  but  for  the  more  highly, 
developed  antenn®  would  somewhat  resemble  flies. 

mus-9in-e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mitsci= mosses ;  n con¬ 
nective,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Muse  ales  (q.  v.). 

mus'-9lte,  s.  [Lat.  muscus— moss ;  English  suff. 
-ite.] 

Palceobot. :  A  fossil  moss.  Found  only,  or  chiefly, 
in  amber. 

muscle  (as  mus'l),  -mus-cule,  s.  [Fr.  muscle , 
from  Lat.  musculum,  accus.  of  musculus={\)  a  little 
mouse,  (2)  a  muscle,  from  its  creeping  appearance ; 
dimin.  of  mus—a  mouse ;  Sp.  &  Port,  musculo ;  Ital. 
muscolo;  Ger.,  Dan.,Dut. &  Sw.mwsfceZ.] 

1.  Anat.  <&  Physiol. :  The  two  chief  forms  of  mus¬ 
cular  tissue  are  the  involuntary,  consisting  of 
smooth,  simple  filaments,  and  the  voluntary 
muscles,  with  the  heart,  consisting  of  compound  or 
striped  fibers  or  tubes  containing  fibers.  There  is  a 
sheath,  or  sarcolemma,  inclosing  the  filaments  or 
fibrils.  The  chief  peculiai*property  of  muscle  is  its 
contractility.  There  are  various  muscular  affec¬ 
tions,  e.  g.,  in  cases  of  paralysis ;  spasms  in  tetanus 
and  poisoning  by  strychnia,  muscular  progressive 
atrophy,  perversion  of  muscular  sense,  muscular 
rheumatism,  &c. 

*2.  ZoQl.:  The  same  as  Mussel  (q.  v.). 

IT  Hollow  muscles :  The  heart,  intestines,  urinary 
bladder,  &c. 

muscle-band,  muscle-bind,  s.  [Mussel-band.] 
muscle-columns,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  A  name  given  by  Kolliker  to  the  structures 
previously  known  as  fibrils,  because  they  were 
really  made  up  of  finer  elements. 

muscle-plates,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  (See  extract.) 

“Most  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  are  de. 
veloped  from  a  series  of  portions  of  mesoderm  which  are 
early  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  the  embryo,  and  are 
termed  the  muscle-plates." — Quain:  Anatomy  (1882),  ii. 
132. 

muscle-prisms,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  The  dark  discs,  composed  of  muscle-rods, 
seen  in  muscular  structure  under  a  high  magnifying 
power. 

muscle^rods,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Rod-like  bodies  with  knobbed  ends,  the 
existence  of  which  is  assumed  to  account  for  the 
appearance  presented  by  living  fiber  under  high 
magnifying  power. 

mus’-cled  (cled  as  eld),  adj.  [Eng.  muscl{e ),* 
-ed.]  Furnished  with  muscles ;  having  muscles. 

*mus-9ling,  *mus'-9el-ling,  subst.  [Eng.  mus- 
cl{e ) ;  -mgr.] 

Art:  Exhibition  or  representation  of  the  muscles. 


muscular-tissue 

/ 

mus  '-edid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  muscus=moss ;  Gr.  eidos 
=  appearance.] 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  moss ;  moss-like. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  moss-like  plant;  one  of  the 

mosses. 

mus-col  -O-gjf,  s.  [Lat.  muscus=moss,  and  Gr. 
logos— a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

Bot.:  That  branch  of  botany  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  mosses ;  a  treatise  on  mosses. 

mus-cos'-I-tjf,  subst.  [Lat.  muscosus=  full  of 
mosses ;  muscus = moss.]  Mossiness. 

muS-CO-va’-do,  s.  Sp.  mascabado,  from  mas—{ 
more,  and  acabado= finished,  completed,  from  oca-. 
bar— to  finish,  from  a=to,  and  cabo  (Lat.  caput)— I 
the  head  (cf.  Fr.  achever).  So  called  from  being 
further  advanced  in  the  process  than  when  m\ 
syrup.]  Unrefined  sugar;  the  raw  material  from/ 
which  loaf  and  lump  sugar  are  prepared  by  refin-, 

ing.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  tbeJ 

sugar-cane,  and  draining  off  the  liquid  portion,  or 
molasses  (q.  v.). 

Mus  -CO-vite,  s.  [From  Muscovy,  an  old  name 
for  Russia ;  suff.  • ite  {Min.).) 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  native  of  Muscovy  (q.  v.). 

2.  Min.:  A  variety  of  mica  (q.  v.)  in  which  the 
optic  axial  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry.  Hardness,  2—2*5 ;  specific  gravity  2’75-3'l; 
luster  somewhat  pearly;  color,  white,  gray,  shade 
of  brown,  pale-green,  violet,  yellow,  sometimes  rose- 
red;  transparent  to  translucent;  thin  lamin®  very 
flexible,  tough.  Composition :  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  potash,  with  some  water 
and  frequently  fluorine.  It  includes  Lepidolite  (in 
which  the  potash  is  partly  replaced  by  lithia)_and 
paragonite.  It  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  micas, 
and  is  a  constituent' of  many  rocks,  notably  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist.  Called  also  Muscovy-glass. 

MuS’-CO-vjf,  s.  [Fr.  Muscovie .]  An  old  name  of 
Russia. 

Muscovy-duck,  s.  [Musk-duck.] 
Muscovy-glass,  s.  [Muscovite.] 
mus’-CU-lcir,  a.  [Fr.  musculaire ,  from  muscle — 
muscle ;  Sp.  muscular .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  muscles  ;  constituting 
or  consisting  of  muscles ;  as,  muscular  fiber. 

2.  Performed  by  the  muscles ;  dependent  on  the 
muscles. 

3.  Having  strong  or  well-developed  muscles ; 
strong,  brawny. 

“  X  view  the  muscular ,  proportion’d  limb 
Transform’d  to  a  lean  shank.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  15. 

f4.  Characterized  by  strength  or  vigor  ;  vigorous, 
strong ;  as,  a  muscular  mind. 

muscular-atrophy,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  name  proposed  for  a  diease  first  re¬ 
cognized  as  distinct  in  1853.  It  is  a  progressive 
degeneration,  and  consequent  loss  of  volume  and 
power,  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  then 
affects  one  or  both  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  some¬ 
times  the  whole  body.  Called  also  W  asting-palsy. 
Peripheric-paralysis,  or  Lead-palsy  without  lead. 

muscular-Christian,  subst.  [Muscular-chris- 

TIANITV.] 

muscular-Christianity,  s.  A  term  introduced 
by  Charles  Kingsley  to  denote  that  robust,  healthy, 
religious  feeling  which  encourages  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  harmless  and  healthy  amuse¬ 
ments  of  life,  as  opposed  to  a  puritanical,  ascetic, 
or  contemplative  form  of  religion.  Hence  a  mus¬ 
cular  Christian  is  one  who  does  not  think  it  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  religious  feelings  and  duties  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,  and  to  share  its  harmless  and  health-giving 
amusements. 

muscular-fiber,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fibrous  portion  of  muscle.  The  fibers 
may  be  cylindrical  or  prismatic.  They  consist  of  a 
soft  contractile  substance  in  a  tubular  sheath. 

muscular-impressions,  s.  pi. 

Zodl.:  The  impressions  left  on  the  inferior 
bivalve  shells  by  the  muscles  of  the  animal’s  body. 
They  are  those  of  the  adductors,  the  foot  and. 
byssus,  the  syphons,  and  the  mantle. 

muscular-motion,  s. 

Anat. :  Motion  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  or  of  both  com¬ 
bined. 

muscular-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  tissue  consisting  of  fine  fibers,  gener¬ 
ally  collected  into  muscles  (q.  v.),  by  means  of 
which  the  active  movements  of  the  body  are  pro¬ 
duced. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


muscular-tumor 
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muscular-tumor,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  arising  from 
various  causes,  and  simulating  disease,  &c.  Called 
also  a  phantom  tumor. 

mus-cu-lar'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  muscular;  -ity.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  muscular. 

mus'-cu-lar-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  muscular ;  -ize.]  To 
render  muscular,  strong,  or  robust ;  to  develop  the 
muscles  or  strength  of. 

mus'-cu-lar-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  muscular ;  - ly .]  In 
a  muscular  manner ;  strongly. 

mus  -cu-la-ture,  s.  [Lat.  muscul(us);  English 
Buff,  -ature.]  The  whole  muscular  system. 

mus  -CU-Hne,  s.  [Lat.  musculus=m\isc\e ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ine.] 

Physiol. :  (See  extract.) 

“A  semi-solid  organic  principle  peculiar  to  the  muscu¬ 
lar  tissue.  .  .  .  It  is  always  united  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inorganic  salts,  in  which  the  phosphates  pre¬ 
dominate.  Musculine,  in  combination  with  inorganic 
substances,  goes  to  form  the  muscles.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
great  source  of  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood  of 
man  and  of  the  carnivorous  animals.” — Flint:  Physiol,  of 
Man,  i.  90. 

mus  -cu-llte,  s.  [Lat.  musculus  =  a  muscle  or 
mussel;  English  suff.  -ite  ( Palceont ).]  A  petrified 
muscle  or  shell. 

mus-cu-lo-,  pref.  [Latin  musculus  =  muscle.] 
Pertaining  to  the  muscles. 

musculo-cutaneous,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cutis,  or  true  skin, 
and  to  the  muscles.  There  is  a  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve  of  the  arm,  and  another  of  the  leg. 

musculo-phrenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  diaphragm  and  with 
the  muscles.  There  is  a  musculo-phrenic  artery. 

musculo-spiral,  a. 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  muscles  and  spiral  in 
its  winding.  There  is  a  musculo-spiral  nerve,  a 
large  nerve  of  the  arm. 

♦mus-cq-los  -I-ty,  s.  [English  musculous ;  - ity. ) 
The  quality  of  being  musculous  or  muscular ;  mus¬ 
cularity. 

*mus  -C\l-lous,  a.  [Lat.  musculosus,  from  mus- 
cuius = muscle ;  Fr.  musculeux;  Ital.  &  Sp.  muscu- 
loso.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  muscle  or  the  muscles ; 
muscular. 

“The  secret  lassitudes  of  the  musculous  members.” — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  609. 

2.  Having  strong  muscles  ;  muscular,  brawny. 

mu§e  (1),  S.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  musa;  Gr.mousa=a 

muse ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  m«sa.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  inspiring  goddess,  deity,  or  divinity  of 
poetry. 

“Why  weeps  the  Muse  for  England  ?  ” 

Cotvper:  Expostulation,  1. 

3.  A  particular  power  and  practice  of  poetry. 

4.  A  poet,  a  bard. 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  19. 

II.  Gr.  &  Rom.  Myth.:  One  of  nine  nymphs  or 
inferior  divinities,  distinguished  as  the  peculiar 
protectresses  of  poetry,  painting,  rhetoric,  music, 
and  generally  of  the  belles  lettres  and  liberal  arts. 
They  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne 
(Memory).  Originally  there  appear  to  have  been 
only  three  of  these  divinities,  and  their  names— 
Mneme,  Melete,  and  Aoede,  or  Memory,  Reflection, 
and  Song— sufficiently  show  the  nature  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside. 
According  as  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  were  culti¬ 
vated  and  expanded,  the  province  of  each  muse 
seems  to  have  been  more  restricted ;  and  additions 
were  made  to  their  number,  which  ultimately  was 
fixed  at  nine,  their  names  and  respective  functions 
being :  Clio,  the  muse  of  History  ;  Euterpe,  of  Lyric 
Poetry ;  Thalia,  of  Comedy  and  Idyllic  Poetry ;  Mel¬ 
pomene,  of  Tragedy;  Terpsichore,  of  Music  and 
Dancing;  Erato,  of  Erotic  Poetry;  Calliope,  of 
Epic  Poetry;  Urania,  of  Astronomy;  and  Poly¬ 
hymnia  (or  Polymnia)  of  singing  and  harmony. 
Helicon  and  the  region  round  Parnassus  was  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  muses,  where  they  were  sup¬ 
posed*  under  the  presidency  of  Apollo,  to  be  per¬ 
petually  engaged  in  song  and  dance,  and  in  elevat¬ 
ing  the  style  and  conceptions  of  their  favored 
votaries.  Apollo,  as  patron  and  conductor  of  the 
muses,  was  named  Musagetes,  “Leader  of  the 
Muses the  same  surname  was  also  given  to  Her¬ 
cules.  They  were  generally  represented  as  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  usually  appareled 
in  different  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 


over  which  they  presided,  and  sometimes  as  danc¬ 
ing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the  near  and  indissol¬ 
uble  connection  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Theirworship  was  universally  established 
particularly  in  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  them ;  but  the  poets  inva¬ 
riably  prefaced  their  compositions  with  a  solemn 
invocation  for  the  aid  and  inspiration  of  the  muses. 

.  *muse-rid,  a.  Possessed  or  influenced  by  poetic 
inspiration.  (Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  37.) 
mu§e  (2),  s.  [Muse,  p.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  musing;  abstraction  of 
mind,  deep  thought,  a  brown  study. 

“Phocion  walked  all  alone  upon  the  scaffold  where  the 
players  played,  and  was  in  great  muse  with  himself.” — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  624. 

2.  Surprise,  bewilderment,  wonder. 

“At  this  Mr.  Standfast  was  put  into  a  muse." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

nm§e  (3),  subst.  [O.  Fr.  musse=a  little  hole  or 
corner,  in  which  to  hide  things ;  musser= to  hide.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through  which 
hares,  rabbits,  or  other  game  are  accustomed  to 
pass ;  also  called  Muset  or  Musit. 

2.  A  loophole ;  a  means  of  escape. 

mu§e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  muser=to  muse,  to  dream, 
from  O.  Fr.  *muse= the  mouth,  the  snout  of  an 
animal;  musel=  a  little  snout  (Fr.  museau,  Eng. 
muzzle).  “  The  image  is  that  of  a  dog  snuffing  idly 
about,  and  musing  which  direction  to  take,  and 
may  have  arisen  as  a  hunting  term.”  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ponder,  to  meditate ;  to  study  or  think  on  a 
matter  in  silence. 

“  Why  muse  you,  sir?  ’tis  dinner-time.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  L 

2.  To  give  one’s  self  up  to  thought ;  to  be  absent- 
minded;  to  have  the  thoughts  abstracted  from 
things  passing  around. 

“  Musing  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  wonder ;  to  be  surprised  or  amazed. 

“  Do  not  muse  at  me.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  gaze  in  thought  or  meditation.  ( Romaunt 
of  the  Rose  (ed.  Harris),  1,527.) 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  muse  or  think  on ;  to  ponder,  to  meditate  on. 

“  Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation, [musing  praise.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  171. 

2.  To  wonder  at. 

“  I  cannot  too  much  muse 
Such  shapes.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

mu§e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  muse,  f  . ;  -ful(l).)  Musing, 
pondering ;  thinking  deeply  ;  absorbed  in  thought. 

mu§e’-f  ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  museful;  -ly.-]  In  a 
museful  manner ;  with  deep  thought ;  thoughtfully. 

mu§e’-less,  a.  [Eng.  muse  (1),  s. ;  -Zess.]  With¬ 
out  a  muse ;  disregarding  the  power  of  poetry  or 
literature. 

mu-se  -oist,  mus-sa-r.a,-mus-sen-na,*.  [Native 

name.] 

j Sot.:  Albizzia  anthelmintica,  a  tree  growing  in 
Abyssinia. 

musena-bark,  s. 

Chem.:  A  bark  used  in  Abyssinia  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic. 

mu  -se-nln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  musen(a) ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  colloid  substance  obtained  from  musena- 
bark.  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

mu-§e-og-ra-phIst,  subst.  [Greek  mouseion= a 
museum,  and  grapho^to  write.]  One  who  writes 
on  or  classifies  objects  in  a  museum. 

mu§’-er,  subst.  [Eng.  muse,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
muses;  one  given  to  musing;  one  who  is  absent- 
minded. 

“Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  23. 
mu'-§et,  *mu'-§it,  s.  [O.  Fr.  musette=  a  little 
hole  or  corner  in  which  to  hide  things,  dimin.  of 
musse— a  hole  or  corner,  from  niusser=to  hide.]  A 
small  hole  or  gap  in  a  hedge  or  fence;  a  muse. 
[Muse  (3),  s.] 

“The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  683. 
mu-§ette',  s.  [French,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  muse= a 
pipe.] 

Music : 

1.  A  small  bagpipe  formerly  much  used  by  the 
various  people  of  Europe. 

2.  The  name  of  a  melody,  of  a  soft  and  sweet  char¬ 
acter,  written  in  imitation  of  the  bagpipe  tunes. 

3.  (PI.) :  Dance  tunes  and  dances  in  the  measure 
of  those  melodies. 

4.  A  reed  stop  on  the  organ. 


m\l-§e'-um,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  mouseion=a 
temple  of  the  muses;  mm«a=a  muse.l  A  room  or 
building  used  as  a  repository  for  works  of  art  or 
science ;  a  collection  or  repository  of  natural,  sci¬ 
entific,  or  literary  curiosities ;  a  collection  of  ob¬ 
jects  illustrating  the  arts,  sciences,  manufactures, 
or  natural  history  of  the  world,  or  some  particular 
part. 

mush,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  nick  or 
notch  dress  fabrics  round  the  edge  with  a  stamp,  for 
ornament. 

mush,  s.  [Ger.  mws=pap.]  Indian  corn  meal 
boiled  in  water.  (U.S.) 

mushed,  a.  [Prob.  provincial  for  mused.)  De¬ 
pressed. 

“You’re  a  young  man,  eh,  for  all  you  look  so  mushed .” 
— G.  Eliot:  Silas  Marner,  ch.  x. 

mush'-room,  *musch-er-on,  *mush-rome, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  mouscheron  (Fr.  mousseron),  from 
mousse— moss;  O.  H.  Ger.  mos  (Ger.  moos)  =  moss 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  An  upstart;  one  who  rises  suddenly  from 
a  low  condition  of  life. 

“  Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in  state,  they 
call  in  reproach  mushrooms.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Properly  Agaricus  campestris,  a  fragrant  mush¬ 
room,  cultivated  in  horse-droppings  and  other 
material  for  stimulating  growth.  At  first  it  appears 
as  a  small  round  ball  popularly  called  a  button; 
then  it  develops  a  thick,  white,  fleshy,  conical  pileus 
with  liver-colored  gills,  and  is  at  its  best.  Finally 
the  pileus  becomes  conical  and  gray  and  the  gills 
black ;  it  is  then  called  a  Flap. 

“Th e>  mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties;  the  one 
that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat,  the  other,  that  they 
come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  646. 

2.  Any  Agaricus  or  similar  fungus,  wholesome  or 
poisonous.  (There  are  no  precise  characters  by 
which  the  latter  can  be  discriminated  from  the 
edible  fungi.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  mushrooms;  made  or  pre¬ 
pared  from  mushrooms. 

2.  Fig. :  Resembling  a  mushroom  in  rapidity  and 
suddenness  of  growth ;  ephemeral  upstart. 

“  But  as  for  such  mushroom  divines,  who  start  up  of  a 
sudden,  we  do  not  usually  find  their  success  so  good  as  to 
recommend  their  practice.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  1. 

mushroom-anchor,  s.  An  anchor  with  a  central 
shank  and  a  head  like  a  mushroom,  so  that  it  can 
grasp  the  soil  however  it  may  happen  to  fall. 
Invented  by  Hemman  of  Chatham, England,  in  1809. 

mushroom-catsup,  mushroom-ketchup,  s.  A 
sauce  for  meats,  &c.,  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
mushrooms,  salted  and  flavored  with  spices. 

mushroom-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  shaped 
like  a  mushroom. 

mushroom-spawn,  s.  [Mycelium.] 
mushroom- stone,  s.  A  fossil  or  stone  resem¬ 
bling  a  mushroom. 

“  Fifteen  mushroom-stones  of  the  same  shape.” — Wood¬ 
ward:  On  Fossils. 

mushroom-sugar,  s.  [Mannite.] 
*mush'-roomed,  a.  [English  mushroom;  -ed.) 
Promoted  suddenly  from  low  rank  or  origin. 

“  The  prosperous  upstart  mushroomed  into  rank.” — Rich¬ 
ardson:  Clarissa,  L  297. 

mu'-§Ic,  *mu'-§Ick,  *mu'-§Icke,  *mu-§ik,  *mu- 
syk,  *mu-sike,  s.  [Fr.  musique,  from  Lat.  musica, 
from  Gr.  mousike  (techne)  =  any  art  over  which  the 
muses  presided,  espec.  music;  from  mousikos— 
pertaining  to  the  muses ;  mousa=  a  muse ;  Sp.,  Port. 
&  Ital.  musica.) 

1.  Originally,  any  art  over  which  the  muses  pre¬ 
sided;  afterward,  that  science  and  art  which 
deals  with  sounds  as  produced  by  the  human  sing- 
ing-voicet  and  by  musical  instruments.  The  science 
of  music  includes  several  branches :  1.  The  physics, 
that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  cause  and  constitution 
of  sound,  the  number  of  atmospheric  vibrations 
which  produce  given  sounds,  and  the  arrangement 
of  series  of  sounds  standing  in  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other  as  regards  their  vibration-num¬ 
ber  (scales)  ;  also,  the  form  and  construction  of 
instruments  with  reference  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  sounds  they  produce;  and  also,  the 
apparatus  of  experimental  acoustics,  such  as  sound- 
measures  (tonometers,  sirens,  tuning-forks,  &c.). 
These  branches,  of  course,  involve  problems  of  pure 
mathematics.  2.  The  physiology  of  music.  This 
deals  with  the  construction  and  functions  of  the 
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Bound-producing  organs  of  the  human  body,  the 
vocal  chords,  larynx,  &c.,  and  also,  with  the  recep¬ 
tive  organ  of  sound,  the  ear.  3.  The  mental  philoso¬ 
phy  of  music — the  effect  of  music  on  the  emotions 
and  intellect.  The  art  of  music  includes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  melody  (sounds  in  succession) ,  and  h  armony, 
and  counterpoint  (sounds  in  combination) ;  also, 
the  “technique”  of  voice-production  and  singing, 
and  of  performing  on  musical  instruments.  The 
earliest  efforts  of  mankind  in  music  consisted  in 
the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice  in  reading 
sacred  writings  and  lyrical  poetry,  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  pipe  instruments,  tubes  pierced  with 
holes  (flutes),  tubes  containing  a  vibrating  tongue 
(reed-instruments),  and  collections  of  pipes  in 
which  the  sound  was  produced  by  making  the 
breath  or  other  column  of  air  impinge  on  a  sharp 
edge  (the  syrinx  and  the  organ),  in  using  the  lips 
as  acause  of  vibrations  in  open  tubes  (the  trumpet 
family),  in  the  stretching  of  strings  in  a  frame  (the 
lyre  and  harp  family),  in  placing  stretched  strings 
over  a  resonance-box  (the  lute  and  guitar  family), 
in  the  use  of  the  “bow”  to  excite  vibrations  (the 
viol  family),  and  in  the  striking  of  strings  over  a 
resonance-box  by  means  of  hammers  (the  dulcimer 
and  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  family) . 

The  ancient  signs  for  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  voice  in  reading  were  called  accents  (not 
stress,  but  the  raising  and  the  dropping  of  the  voice 
without  adding  to  its  force).  These  led  to  a  system 
called  neumes ;  these  again  led  to  signs  called  notes 
( cantus  mensurabilis) ,  the  position  of  which  on 
lines  showed  their  pitch,  and  the  shape  of  which 
determined  their  duration.  The  use  of  letters  in 
various  positions  to  represent  definite  sounds  was 
an  essential  elementof  ancient  Greek  music,  which, 
however,  was  discarded  at  the  revival  of  music  in 
the  early  Christian  church ;  but  the  system  has,  in 
an  improved  form,  been  revived  in  the  modern 
tonic  sol-f  i  system.  The  earliest  crude  attempts  at 
the  combination  of  vocal  sounds  were  called  or- 
ganumor  diaphony;  these  were  succeeded  by  an 
arbitrary  system  of  harmonization  called  descant, 
which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  counterpoint, 
the  laws  of  which  to  this  day  govern  vocal  part- 
music,  and  are  exhibited  in  their  highest  form  in 
the  vocal  or  instrumental  fugue.  The  germ  of  the 
romantic  style  of  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  love- 
songs  of  the  troubadours  and  their  collateral 
brethren  ;  the  use  of  music  as  a  language  of  emo¬ 
tion  in  the  present  day  has  been  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  from  this  source.  The  highest  form  of  unac¬ 
companied  music  is  to  be  found  in  madrigals  and 
pure  vocal  masses ;  the  constant  improvement  of 
musicalinstruments  led  to  an  independent  branch 
of  pure  instrumental  music,  which,  passing  through 
fantasias  and  concerti,  has  culminated  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  symphony.  The  wedding  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  has  led  to  the  production  of  the  opera 
and  oratorio. 

“Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast. 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  the  knotted  oak.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  1.  1. 

2.  A  taste  for  harmony  or  melody. 

“  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself  .  .  . 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  y.  L 

3.  The  score,  written  or  printed,  of  a  musical  com¬ 
position. 

*4.  A  band  of  musicians. 

“Play,  music,  then.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2, 

IT  Magic  music:  A  game  in  which  one  of  the  com- 

any  endeavors  to  find  some  article  hidden  during 

is  absence  from  the  room,  being  guided  in  his 
search  by  the  music  of  some  instrument,  which  is 
played  fast  as  he  approaches  the  place  where  the 
article  is  concealed,  and  slowly  as  he  recedes 
from  it. 

music-book,  s.  A  book  containing  tunes  or  songs 
for  the  voice  or  instruments. 

music-box,  s.  [Musical-box.] 

music-clamp,  s.  A  temporary  binder  or  file  for 
holding  sheet-music  in  convenient  form  for  use  and 
preservation. 

music-ball,  s.  A  hall  commonly  used  for  enter¬ 
tainments  consisting  chiefly  of  songs,  step-dancing, 
and  slight  sketches  of  a  pantomimic  and  farcical 
nature,  without  the  aid  of  scenery. 

music-master,  s.  One  who  teaches  music. 

music  of  the  spheres,  subst.  [Haemonx  of  the 
Sfhebes.] 

music-paper,  subst.  Paper  ruled  with  lines  for 
writing  music. 

music-pen,  s.  A  pen  made  for  ruling  at  once  the 
five  lines  which,  with  the  intervening  spaces,  form 
the  staff  of  music. 

music  -  recorder,  music  -  recording  -  instru¬ 
ment,  s.  A  machine  to  record  the  notes  played 
upon  a  keyed  instrument. 


music-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Oliva  musica,  a  shell  with  markings  upon 
it  somewhat  resembling  musical  notes. 

music-smith,  subst.  A  mechanic  who  makes  the 
metal  parts  of  pianofortes,  &c. 

music-stand,  s.  A  light  frame  for  supporting 
music  while  being  played. 

music-stool,  s.  A  stool  with  a  pillar  leg,  and  a 
revolving  seat  adjustable  as  to  height  by  means  of 
its  screw-stem. 

music-type,  s.  Movable  types  for  setting  up 
music  to  be  printed  by  the  ordinary  printing-press. 

music-wire,  s. 

1.  A  steel  wire  employed  for  instruments  of  wire. 

2.  Wire  drawn  of  various  patterns  and  used  in 
some  kinds  of  music-printing. 

mu'-flc-al,  a.  TEng.  music;  -al.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  music  ;  as,  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment. 

2.  Producing  music  or  melody  ;  harmonious,  me¬ 
lodious,  agreeable  in  sound. 

“The  sound  so  musical  to  modern  ears,  of  the  river 
brawling  round  the  mossy  rocks.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

musical-box,  s. 

Music:  A  portable  instrument,  the  sounds  of 
which  are  produced  by  a  steel  comb  having  teeth  of 
graduated  length.  Projecting  pegs  or  stops,  in  a 
metal  barrel  which  is  turned  by  clockwork,  set  the 
teeth  in  vibration.  They  are  chiefly  made  m  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Small  specimens  were  formerly  called 
musical  snuff-boxes.  A  set  of  free  reeds  is  now 
sometimes  inserted, 
musical-clock,  s. 

Music :  A  clock  which  plays  tunes  at  the  hours. 
It  may  consist  of  a  musical-box  attachment  set  in 
motion  by  the  clockwork  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hours. 

musical-glasses,  s.pl. 

Music:  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
number  of  goblets,  tuned  by  filling  them  more  or 
less  with  water,  and  played  by  touching  their  rims 
with  the  wetted  finger.  The  size  of  the  glasses  being 
equal,  the  smaller  quantity  of  water  produces  the 
lower  note  in  the  scale.  The  instrument  was  revived 
and  improved  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1760. 

“The  whole  conversation  ran  upon  .  .  .  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical-glasses.” — Ooldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
ch.  x. 

musical-interval,  s.  [Inteeval.] 
musical-scale,  s.  [Scale.] 
musicale  (pron.  mu-zi-kal'),  s.  [Fr.]  A  private 
musical  entertainment  or  concert. 

mu'-sic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  musical;  - ly .]  In  a 
musical  manner ;  with  melody  or  harmony ;  har¬ 
moniously,  melodiously. 

mu  §lc-9,l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  musical;  -ness.']  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  musical ;  harmony,  melo- 
iousness. 

“  The  peculiar  musicalness  of  the  first  of  these  lines,  in 
particular,  arises  principally  from  its  consisting  entirely 
of  iambic  feet.” — Warton:  Essay  on  Pope. 

mu-§I  ’-cian,  *mu-§I'-tian,  subst.  [Fr.  musicien, 
from  Lat.  musicus ;  Ital.,Sp.  &  Port,  mwsico.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  orunderstands  the  science  of  music ; 
one  who  sings  or  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

tmy-§i’-cian-ly,  a.  [Eng.  musician;  -ly.']  Ex¬ 
hibiting  musical  skill. 

-fmu^i'-cian-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  musician;  -ship.] 
Musical  skill. 

“Little  musicianship  is  shown  in  the  concerted  pieces.” 
— Athenaeum ,  April  28,  1883,  p.  653. 

*mu’-§ic-less,  a.  [En g.  music;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  music ;  unmusical,  inharmonious. 

m\i-§I-c6-ma’-ni-g.,  s.  [Gr.  moim'fce=music,  and 
mama = madness ;  Fr.  musicomanie.] 

Mental  Pathol.:  A  species  of  monomania,  in 
which  the  desire  for  music  becomes  so  strong  as  to 
derange  the  intellect. 

mu’-§Ie,s.  [Eng.mws(e)  (l),s. ;  dim.suff.-ie=^.] 
A  muse. 

“  My  musie,  tir’d  wi’  mony  a  sonnet 
On  gown,  and  ban’,  and  douse  black  bonnet.” 

Burns:  To  the  Lev.  John  McMuth. 
mu§  '-ing,  *mus-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [[Muse,  u.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Meditative,  thoughtful,  pondering. 

“Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  27. 

C.  As  subst. :  Meditation,  thoughtfulness,  absent- 
mindedness,  abstraction  of  mind. 

“  Busied  as  they  went, 

In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event.” 

Cowper:  Conversation ,  510. 


mug'-Ihg-lf,  adv.  [English  musing;  -ly.]  In  a 
musing  manner ;  like  one  musing. 
m4'-§ive,  s.  [Etym.]  Mosaic  work. 

musk,  s.  [Fr.  muse ,  from  Lat.  museum,  accus.  of 
mwscws=musk ;  from  Pers.  mush,  misk= musk Gr. 
moschos— musk;  from  Sansc.  muskha— a  testicle, 
because  obtained  from  a  bag  behind  the  deer  3 
navel;  Sp.  musco;  Ital.  musco,  muschio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  Later  discoveries  add  divers  sorts  of  monkeys,  tne 
civit  cat  and  gazela,  from  which  our  musk  proceedeth.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  smell  like  musk ;  an  aromatic  smell,  a  per¬ 
fume. 

“  The  musk  of  the  roses  blown.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  1.  xxii.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Mimulus  moschatus,  a  garden-plant  of  musky 
odor  from  the  region  of  the  Columbia  river. 

(2)  Erodium  moschatum,  Musky  Stork’s-bill,  a 
rare  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  smelling  of  musk. 

“  Roses,  moss  or  musk. 

To  grace  my  city  rooms.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener’s  Daughter,  228. 

2.  Chem.:  An  odoriferous,  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  the  male  Musk-deer  (q.  v.).  It  is 
imported  in  the  natural  pods  or  bags  from  Bengal, 
China,  and  Russia,  but  the  Tonqum  musk  is  the 
most  esteemed  for  its  odor.  It  is  found  in  com¬ 
merce  in  brownish  clots,  often  mixed  with  hairs, 
fat,  and  sand.  Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  it  is 
the  most  powerful,  penetrating,  and  lasting  of  per¬ 
fumes.  Pure  musk  should  contain  from  5  to  6  per¬ 
cent.  of  ash,  and  on  being  digested  with  boiling 
water  should  lose  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  Musk-deer  (q.  v.). 

musk-bag,  s.  A  bag  or  vessel  containing  musk; 
specif.,  the  cyst  containing  musk  in  a  musk-deer. 

*musk-ball,  *muske-balle,  s.  A  ball  for  the 
toilet,  scented  with  musk, 
musk-beaver,  s.  The  same  as  Musk-bat  (q.v.). 
musk-beetle,  s. 

Bot.:  Callichroma  moschata.  [Callicheoma.] 
*musk-cake,  s.  Musk,  rose-leaves,  and  other 
ingredients  made  into  a  cake, 
musk-cat,  s.  The  musk-rat  (q.  v.). 

“Here  is  a  purr  of  fortune’s,  sir,  or  of  fortune’s  cat  (but 
not  a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fishpond 
of  her  displeasure.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
v.  2. 

musk-cherry,  s.  A  sort  of  cherry,  so  called  from 
the  smell. 

*musk-cod,  s.  A  contemptuous  or  abusive  term 
applied  to  a  scented  courtier. 

“  It’s  a  sweet  musk-cod,  a  pure  spic’d  gull.” 

Dekker:  Satiromastix. 

musk-deer,  s. 

Zo6l.:  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  family 
Tragulidse,  but  improperly,  as  they  possess  no  musk- 
gland.  The  term  is  now  restricted  to  Moschus  mos- 
chiferus,  from  which  the  musk  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  [Moschus.] 
musk-duck,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Cairina  moschata,  a  duck  wild  in  Guiana,  &cM 
where  the  males  fight  savagely  with  each  other. 
It  is  often  reared  in  poultry-yards.  Corrupted  into 
Muscovy  Duck  ;  called  also  Barbary  Duck. 

2.  Biziura  lobata,  an  Australian  Duck.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ramsay  the  musky  odor,  which  is  very 
powerful,  is  confined  to  the  male.  It  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  female. 

musk-gland,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  An  abdominal  gland  in  Moschus 
moschiferus,  communicating  with  a  pouch  or  sac, 
and  secreting  the  substance  known  as  musk. 

“The  males  have  a  musk-gland.” — Nicholson:  Zobloov 
(1878),  p.  68L 

musk-hyacinth,  a. 

Bot.:  Muscari racemosum.  [Muscaei.] 
musk-mallow,  s. 

Bot.:  Malva  moschata.  [Malva.] 

musk-melon,  s. 

Bot.:  Cucumis  melo.  A  delicious  melon  of  a 
musky  fragrance,  much  liked  in  this  country. 
[Melon.] 
musk-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Herminium  monorchis.  , 

musk-ox,  s. 

Zool. :  Ovibos  moschatus,  considered  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the 
sheep  and  the  ox,  whence  its  generic  name.  It  is 
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musk-pear 

found  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  in  Arctic  Amer¬ 
ica  north  of  latitude  60°.  It  is  covered  with  brown 
hair,  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  thick  woolly 
under  fur.  When  fat,  its  flesh  is  well-flavored,  but 
lean  animals  smell  strongly  of  musk.  The  horns 
-are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Cape  buffalo, 
and  in  the  bulls  they  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
forehead.  It  is  heavily  built,  with  short  legs,  and 
weighs  about  three  hundred  pounds,  but  climbs 
rocks  and  precipices  with  ease.  [Ovibos.] 

musk-pear,  s.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called  from  its 
smell. 

mush-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Musk,  II.  1. 
musk-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fragrant  variety  of  plum, 
musk-rat,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  name  common  to  several  rodents  having  little 

m  common  except  the  secretion  of  a  musky  sub¬ 
stance,  or  the  diffusion  of  a  musky  odor :  specif.. 
Fiber  zibethicus,  a  beaver-like  water  rat.  The  toes 
are  webbed,  and  the  tail  is  flattened  laterally.  They 
inhabit  tho  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  construct  dwellings  somewhat  resembling 
small  haystacks.  Their  coloring  is  so  much  like 
that  of  the  muddy  banks  on  which  they  dwell,  that 
they  have  been  often  mistaken  for  lumps  of  mud 
till  their  movements  betrayed  them.  They  are 
hunted  for  their  fur,  which  is  much  valued.  Called 
also  Musquash  and  Ondatra. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Crocidura  myosura, 
a  common  Indian  insectivorous  rodent.  Its  musky 
odor  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  it  is  said  to  affect 
everything  over  which  it  passes.  Called  also  the 
Rat-tailed  Shrew  and  Musk-shrew. 

3.  The  Musk-rat  of  Ceylon  is  Sorex  kandianus  or 
serpentarius.  It  is  smaller  than  Crocidura  myosura, 
but  emits  an  equally  strong  musky  odor. 

musk-root,  s. 

1 .  Pharm.:  The  root  of  Euryangium  sumbul,  a 
native  of  Bokhara.  It  has  a  strong  scent  of  musk, 
stimulates  the  nerves,  and  has  been  used  in  Russia, 
&c.,  in  cholera,  low  fevers,  delirium  tremens, 
epilepsy,  and  chorea.  Called  also  Sumbul-root. 
( Garrod .) 

2.  Nardostachys  jatamansi.  [Spikenaed.] 

3.  Adoxa  moschatellina. 

musk-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  rose,  so  called  from  its  smell. 

“  With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.2. 

musk-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  seeds  of  Abelmoschus  moschatus,  or 
that  plant  itself.  [Abelmoschus.] 
musk-shrew,  s. 

ZoOl.:  [Musk-eat,  2.] 
musk-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  nutans. 
musk-tree,  musk-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Eurybia  argophylla ,  one  ot  the  Astereee 
growing  in  Australia  andf  Tasmania, 
musk- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Moschoxylum  swartzii  growing  in  Jamai¬ 
ca  ;  (2)  [Musk-tkee.] 

musk,  v.  t.  [Musk,  s.]  To  perfume  with  musk, 
mus  -k&l-longe,  s.  [Maskinonge.] 
mus'-kat,  s.  [Fr.  muscat,  from  Low  Lat.  mus- 
catus= smelling  like  musk.]  A  kind  of  grape,  or 
the  wine  made  from  it.  [Muscadel.] 
mus'-keg,  s.  [Indian.]  A  peaty  stratum,  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  lake  "by  the  interlacing  of  vege¬ 
table  drift  with  aquatic  plants,  on  which,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  shrubs  and  even  trees  grow,  and 
capable  sometimes  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a 
railway. 

mus’-kel-un-jeh,  s.  [Maskinonge.] 
mus  -ket,  *mus-kytte,  *mus'-quet  (quas  k),  a. 
[Fr.  mousquet  (O.  Fr.  mousket,  moschet)=(l)  a  small 
hawk,  (2)  a  gun,  from  Ital.  mosquetto=  a  musket,  a 
musket-hawk,  from  O.  Fr.  mouclie,  mousche  ,*  Ital. 
mosca— a  fly,  from  Lat.  musca.  Guns  in  olden  times 
were  frequently  called  by  fanciful  names  derived 
from  monsters,  dragons,  serpents,  birds  of  prey,  &c. 
Cf.  falconet,  from  falcon;  basilisk,  culverin,  saker, 
&c.) 

*1.  The  male  of  the  sparrow-hawk. 

2.  Formerly  the  fire-arm  of  the  infantry  soldier. 
It  supplanted  the  arquebus,  on  which  it  was  an  im¬ 
provement.  Originally  it  was  a  fire-arm  discharged 
by  means  of  a  lighted  match,  and  so  heavy  that  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  it  across  a  staff  or  rest  be¬ 
fore  firing  it.  In  modern  warfare  it  is  superseded 
by  the  rifle. 

musket-ball,  s.  The  same  as  Musket-shot,  1 

(q*  V.).  u  pjerce(^  jjy  a  British  musket-ball.” 

Longfellow:  Landlords  Tale. 
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musket-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  the  force  of  a 
musket-ball. 

“  Like  the  Indian’s  skull  so  tough, 

That,  authors  say,  ’twas  musket-proof.” 

Butler;  Hudibras,  iL  L 

musket-rest,  s.  A  staff  with  a  forked  top  on 
which  the  musket  was  rested  before  firing, 
musket-shot,  s. 

1.  A  ball  or  discharge  from  a  musket. 

“?e  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  a  musket-shot 
fired  at  him  in  the  street.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xii. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  musket  would  project 
the  ball. 

mfis-kSt-eer',  *mus-ket-ier,  *mus-quet-eer,  a. 

Ik r. mousquetaire.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  mus¬ 
ket. 

“  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 

treat  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arms  of  the  in- 
antry.  The  pike  had  been  gradually  given  place  to  the 
musket:  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  most 
of  his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there  was  a 
large  intermixture  of  pikemea.” — Macaulay;  Hist,  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

*mus-ke-toe,  s.  [Mosquito.] 

*mus-ket-oon  ,  s.  [Fr.  mousqueton;  Ital.  mos- 
chettone ;  Sp.  mosqueton.] 

1.  A  short  musket  or  carbine  with  a  wide  bore, 
used  by  cavalry  and  artillery  previous  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  breechloaders. 

11  With  burnished  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come.”  ' 

Scott;  Rokeby,  iii.  17. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  musketoon. 
mus’-ket-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  musket ;  - ry .] 

1.  Muskets  collectively. 

2.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  muskets. 

3.  The  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  The  art  or  science  of  firing  small-arms. 
musk’-I-ness,  s.  [English  musky ;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  musky ;  the  scent  of  musk. 
*musk-mll-i6n  (i  as  y),  s.  [Muskmelon.] 
musk’-^,  a.  [English  musk;  -y.]  Smelling  like 
musk ;  resembling  musk ;  fragrant. 

“  West  winds  with  musky  wing.” 

Milton:  Comus,  569. 

musky-mole,  s: 

ZoOl. :  Scaptochirus  moschatus.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  European  mole,  Talpa  europcea,  hut  the 
fur  is  softer,  and  of  a  light  grayish-brown,  with  a 
tawny  tinge.  It  was  discovered  in  Chinese  Mon¬ 
golia  by  the  Abb6  David. 

Mu§'-lim,  s.  [Moslem.] 

mu§-lln,  *mus-se-lin,  s.&a.  [Fr.  mousseline, 
from  Ital.  mussolnio,  mttssolo=muslin,  from  Syriac 
Mosul,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Kurdistan,  in  the  east 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  where,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
it  was  first  manufactured.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Fabric:  A  bleached  or  unbleached  thin  cotton 
cloth,  white,  printed,  or  dyed.  Varieties  are  known 
as  Swiss,  buke,  mull,  jaconet,  lawn,  saccharilla, 
harness,  leno,  nainsook,  seerhand,  foundation, 
cambric,  cord,  check,  figured,  long-cloth,  tam¬ 
boured,  muslinet.  organdie.  Other  very  different 
styles  of  fabric  are  also  indifferently  called  mus¬ 
lins,  and  the  term  is  used  differently  on  the  respect¬ 
ive  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  England  being  confined 
exclusively  to  white  goods. 

2.  Entom.:  “The  Muslin  ”  is  Nudaria  mundana, 
a  moth  with  semi-transparent  wings.  It  is  of  the 
family  Lithosiidte.  ( Newman .) 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  of  muslin ;  as,  a  muslin  curtain, 
muslin-de-laine,  s.  [Fr.  mousseline-de-laine.] 
Fabric :  A  cotton  and  woolen,  or  all-wool  mate¬ 
rial  used  for  ladies’  dresses.  It  is  printed  like  cali¬ 
coes. 

muslin-kail,  s.  Broth,  composed  simply  of 
water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens.  ( Scotch .) 

“  I’ll  sit  down  o’er  my  scanty  meal, 

Be’t  water-brose,  or  muslin-kail.” 

Bums:  To  James  Smith. 

muslin-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Arctia  mendica;  the  female  has  semi¬ 
transparent  wings.  (Newman.) 
mu§’-lln-et,  s.  [Eng.  muslin ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  muslin  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  as  single-cord,  fancy  satin  stripes, 
and  figured. 

mus'-m&n,  mus'-I-mon,  s.  [Mouflon.] 
mus'-nud,  s.  [Pers.]  A  throne  of  state. 
mu-§6-ma'-nI-g.,  s.  [Musicomania.] 
nm-soph’-g,-ga,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  musa  =  the  plan¬ 
tain,  and  Gt.  phagein=to  eat.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Musoph* 
agidse  (q.  v.).  The  base  of  the  bill  is  enormously 
dilated,  forming  a  semi-circular  helmet  over  the 
crown  of  the  head. 
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mn-so-phag’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  musa- 
phag(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee,.] 

Ornith.:  Plantain-eaters:  a  family  of  Zygodac- 
tyle  Picarian  birds.  The  bill  is  short,  the  upper 
mandible  high,  the  culmen  arched,  the  margin  ser¬ 
rate  or  entire,  the  under  mandible  very  thin.  Feet 
short,  formed  for  climbing.  They  have  fine  erectile 
crests.  Most  of  them  have  six  primaries.  They 
are  African,  and  somewhat  resemble  game  birds. 
There  are  two  sub-families,  Musophaginee  (True 
Plantain-eaters),  and  Coliinse  (Colies). 

mtl-sSpha-gl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  bousoph- 
ctga;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .] 

Ornith. :  True  Plantain-eaters.  The  typical  sub¬ 
family  of  the  family  Musophagidse  (q.  v.).  Three 
toes  are  directed  forward,  and  one  backward,  the 
outermost  placed  obliquely.  The  most  common 
species  is  Corythaix  musophaga,  the  White-crested 
Plantain-eater,  found  in  southeastern  Africa,  where 
it  is  called  Louri,  or  Lory.  Another  species,  with 
a  more  northerly  habitat,  is  Schizorhis  concolor, 
the  Gray  Plantain-eater, 
mus -pel-helm,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Scand.  Myth. :  The  abode  of  fire,  situated  on  the 
south,  sparks  from  which  formed  the  stars, 
mus-quash,  s.  [A  North  American  word.] 
ZoOl.:  [Musk-kat,  1.] 
musquash-root,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cicuta  maculata,  (2)  Claytonia  acuti- 
flora. 

mus’-rol,  mu§  -r611.  *mus-role,  s.  [Fr.  muse- 
rolle .]  The  noseband  of  a  horse’s  bridle. 

“  Their  bridles  have  not  bits,  but  a  kind  of  musroll  of 
two  pieces  of  wood.” — Account  of  Scotland  (1670). 

muss,  v.  t.  [Mess  (2),  v .]  To  put  or  throw  into 
a  state  of  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  rumple. 

muss(l),s.  [Mess  (2),  8.]  A  state  of  confusion 
or  disorder. 

*muss  (2),  8.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  mouse  (q.  v.).] 
A  term  of  endearment. 

muss  (3),  *musse,  s.  [0.  Fr.  mousche=(l)  a  fly 
(Lat.  musca),  (2)  the  game  called  muss.]  A  scram¬ 
ble,  as  when  any  small  objects  are  thrown  down  to 
be  taken  by  any  one  who  can  seize  them.  (Ben 
Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2.) 

mus-ssen-dg.,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  Cingalese 
name  of  so  e  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese.  Musscenda  fron- 
dosa  has  a  white  calycine  leaf  and  a  yellow  corolla. 
Some  species  are  known  in  Mauritius  as  Wild  Cin¬ 
chona,  and  are  used  as  tonics  and  febrifuges.  In 
India  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  as  an  eyewash. 

mus  -sg.1,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Hind,  mushal,  mashal 
= a  torch.]  Torches  made  of  long  strips  of  cotton 
bound  tightly  together  and  dipped  in  oil. 
mus-sal-§hee,  s.  [Musalchee  J 
mus'-sgl,  *mus-cle,  s.  [The  same  word  au  mus¬ 
cle,  but  borrowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  directly 
from  the  Latin.  A.  S.  mucxle  (by  metathesis  for 
muscle) ,  from  Lat.  musculus—  (1)  a  little  mouse,  (2) 
a  muscle,  (3)  a  mussel.] 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Mytilus 
(q.  v.).  The  fry  are  found  in  water  a  few  fathoms 
deep,  and  grow  to  maturity  in  about  a  year.  Dr. 
Knapp  states  that  forty  millions  of  Mytilus  edulis 
are  annually  dredged  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  be 
used  for  bait  in  the  deep  sea  fishery.  Though 
prized  and  largely  used  for  human  food,  mussels 
sometimes  prove  deleterious,  and  fatal  effects  have 
followed  their  consumption. 

2.  PL:  The  family  Mytilidse. 
mussel-band,  s. 

Qeol.:  A  stratum  of  shale,  full  of  bivalve  shells, 
in  the  Carboniferous  system  of  central  Scotland 
and  other  places. 

mussel-bed,  s.  A  bed  or  depository  of  mussels, 
mussel-bind,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  Mussel-band  (q.v.). 
mus-sl-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mussitatio,  from  mus- 
8ito= to  mutter.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mumbling,  a  muttering,  a  mur¬ 
mur. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  movement  of  the  lips  in  disease 
producing  only  a  low  sound  or  no  sound  at  all. 

muss'-ite,  s.  [From  Mussa  Alp,  Piedmont ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene  (q.  v.)  occurring  in 
masses  of  aggregated  crystals  of  a  white,  or  gray¬ 
ish-white  to  pale-green  color. 

Mus'-sul-mgn  (pi.  Mus'-sul-mg.n§),  s.  [Pers.] 
A  Mohammedan,  a  Moslem.  [Musalman.] 

‘‘Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 

Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  pork.” 

Cowper:  Love  of  the  World  Reproved. 

Mus-sul-man’-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  Mussulman;  -to.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Mussulmans  or  their  customs; 
Mohammedan. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n.  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 
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MuS’-Sul-mun-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  Mussulman;  -fsfr.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mussulmans ;  Mohammedan. 

Mus  -sul-mun-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Mussulman;  -ism.] 
The  religious  system  of  the  Mohammedans ;  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

Mus  - sul-mun-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  Mussulman;  -£?/.] 
After  the  manner  of  the  Mussulmans. 

must  (1) ,  v.  i.  [A  defective  verb  used  as  an  auxil¬ 
iary.  The  infinitive  mote  is  obsolete,  and  the  Mid. 
Eng.  moste ,  moot,  mot,  are  also  lost.  The  A.  S.  infin¬ 
itive  motan  is  not  found;  the  pr.  t.  is  ic  m6t=I  am 
able,  I  may,  I  can,  pt.  t.  ic  mdste;  cogn.  with  0.  S. 
mdtan,  pr.  t.  ik  m6t,  ik  muot,  pt.  t.  ik  mdsta;  O. 
Fris.pr.  t.  ikmot,  pt.  t.  ik  moste;  Dut.  moeten= to 
be  obliged,  pr.  t.  ik  moet,  pt.  t.  ik  rnoest ;  Sw.  mdste 
—  I  must;  Ger.  miissen,  pr.  t.  ich  muss,  pa.  t.  ich 
musste;  M.  H.  Ger.  muezen ;  0.  H.  Ger.  mdzan: 
Goth.  pr.  t.  ik  mot,  pt.  t.  ik  mosta. ] 

1.  To  be  bound;  to  be  obliged;  to  be  under  a 
necessity  either  physically  or  morally  to  door  suffer 
something. 

“We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnet  to  Liberty. 

2.  To  be  under  a  logical  necessity. 

“  Then  must  the  love  be  great  ’twixt  thee  and  me. 

Because  thou  lovest  the  one  and  I  the  other.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  105. 

3.  Used  colloquially  to  express  the  firm  belief  or 
conviction  of  the  speaker ;  as,  He  must  have  lost  his 
way,  otherwise  he  would  be  here. 

*4.  Formerly  must  was  used  absolutely  with  such 
verbs  as  go,  get,  omitted. 

“  I  must  to  bed.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
must  (2 ),v.t.&i.  [Prob.  from  must  (1),  s.,  or 
musty.') 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  moldy,  sour,  or  musty;  as, 
to  must  corn. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  moldy,  sour,  or 
musty. 

must  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  must,  from  Lat.  mustum=nerw 
wine,  properly  neut.  sing,  of  mustus=y oung,  fresh, 
new.l 

1.  The  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  expressed 
for  making  wine.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the 
freshly-expressed  juice  of  the  apple  or  pear  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  conversion  into  cider  or  perry. 

*2.  Mustiness,  mold,  fustiness. 

“The  smell  of  must  and  dust.” — Dickens:  Bleak  House, 
ch.  xxxviii. 

must  (2),  mast,  subst.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c.= 
drunk.]  Excitement  which  afflicts  the  elephant  for 
a  certain  period  annually. 

“An  elephant  in  must,  as  this  frenzied  condition  is 
termed,  is  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  of  animals.” — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  viii.  124. 

mus-ta<?he’,  mous-tache',  *  mus-tach-eo, 
*mus-tach-io,  s.  [Fr.  moustache— a.  mustache, 
from  Ital.  mostaccio=  a  face,  a  mustache,  from  Gr. 
mustax  (genit.  mustakos)  =the  upper  lip,  a  mus¬ 
tache;  Sp.  mostacho=a  whisker,  a  mustache.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men.  (Fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  plural  form,  though  having  a 
singular  meaning.  Formerly  applied  to  the  whis¬ 
kers.) 

“To  dally  with  my  mustachio.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. .  A  veteran  soldier.  ( Longfellow :  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hour.) 

mustache-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Cercopithecus  Cephas.  It  is  mottled  green¬ 
ish,  the  throat  white,  the  nose  and  lips  blue,  and 
the  whiskers  orange ;  the  end  of  the  tail  in  the 
male,  chestnut, 

mustache-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gould’s  name  for  Sterna  leucopareia, 
the  Whiskered  Tern  (q.  v.). 

mus-ta  -lh,  mus-ta-i'-b3b  s.  [Native  name.]  A 
close  heavy  Brazil  wood.  It  is  used  for  the  handles 
of  knives  and  tools. 

mus'-tang,  s.  [Sp.  mesteho=be\onging  to  the 
mesta  or  graziers.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  descended 
from  the  stock  introduced  into  America  by  the  first 
Spanish  colonists.  Mustangs  are  of  various  colors, 
cream-color  and  piebalds  being  very  common.  They 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  southwestern 
Texas  ;  few  are  seen  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

“The  mustang  is  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  evils  of 
horse-flesh.  Sparing  in  diet,  a  stranger  to  grain,  easily 
satisfied,  whether  on  growing  or  dead  grass,  ...  it 
does  an  amount  of  work  with  ease  that  would  turn  all 
other  horses,  if  they  lived  through  it,  into  broken-down 
drudges.” — T.  B.  Thorpe:  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  12 

2.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  grape. 

“Nor  the  red  Mustang, 

Whose  clusters  hang 
O’er  the  waves  of  the  Colorado.” 

Longfellow:  Catawba  Wine. 


mus'-tang-er,  s.  [English,  &c.,  mustang ;  - er .] 
(See  extract.) 

“The  business  of  entrapping  mustangs  has  given  ris® 
to  a  class  of  men  called  mustangers,  composed  of  run¬ 
away  vagabonds  and  outlaws  of  all  nations.” — F.  L.  Olm¬ 
sted:  Texas,  p.  443. 

mus-tard,  *mos-tard,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mostarde, 
moustarde  (Fr.  moutarde) ._  So  called  from  the  con¬ 
diment  being  made  by  mixing  the  pounded  leaves  of 
the  plant  with  must  or  vinegar.  Afterward  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  plant  itself.  Ital.  &  Port. 
mostarda;  Sp.  mostaza.)  [Must  (1),s.] 

1.  Bot. :  X  arious  species  of  the  cruciferous  genus 
or  sub- genus  Sinapis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Food :  A  condiment  •btained  by  grinding  and 
sifting  the  seeds  of  black  and  white  mustard.  The 
flour  produced  forms  the  genuine  mustard  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  seeds  yield  by  pressure  from  18  to  36 
percent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  and,  after  macerating  with 
water  and  distilling,  a  small  quantity  of  a  highly 
pungent  and  volatile  oil.  The  latter  has  been  shown 
to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  myronic  acid  in 
presence  of  water.  The  principal  adulterants  of 
mustard  are  starch  and  ground  turmeric,  but  cay¬ 
enne  pepper  is  sometimes  added. 

_  3.  Pharm. :  Mustard  in  small  doses  assists  diges¬ 
tion;  in  large  ones  it  causes  vomiting.  Both  as 
seeds  and  flour  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  Exter¬ 
nally,  it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient  and  vesicant.  It 
is  sometimes  added  to  local  baths. 

‘f  (1)  Oil  of  mustard :  [Mustakd-oil.] 

(2)  Wild  mustard :  [Charlock.] 
mustard-cataplasm,  s.  [Mustard-plaster.] 
mustard-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  White  mustard  seed  yields  a  yellow  nearly 
inodorous  fixed  oil,  of  specific  gravity ’9145,  at  15°, 
which  boils  at  167°,  and  does  not  solidify  with  cold ; 
and  black  mustard-seed  an  oil  of  specific  gravity 
•917,  which  solidifies  below  0°.  Both  oils  give  on 
saponification  a  solid  crystalline  fat,  called  erucic 
acid,  together  with  stearic  and  an  oil  resembling 
oleic  acid.  The  volatile  oil  of  black  mustard  seed 
possesses  the  properties  and  composition  of  sulpho- 
C1  N 

cyanateof  allyl,  q  jj  >S.  Itunites  with  ammonia, 

forming  the  crystalline  sulpho-cyanate  of  allyl- 
ammonium. 

mustard-paper,  mustard-leaf,  s. 

Pharm.:  Paper  having  one  side  coated  with  a 
semifluid  mixture  of  gutta  percha  and  mustard 
seeds.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
mustard-plaster,  mustard-cataplasm,  s. 
Pharm. :  A  plaster  composed  of  10  oz.  of  boiling 
water,  2)4  oz.  of  linseed  meal,  and  2)4  oz.  of  pow¬ 
dered  mustard. 

mustard-pot,  s.  A  small  glass  or  silver  vessel  to 
hold  mustard  when  prepared  for  the  table. 

mustard-seed,  s.  The  seed  of  the  mustard 
plant. 

mustard-tree,  s. 

Scrip.:  Gr.  sinapi,  Matt.  xiii.  31,  xvii.  20;  Mark 
iv.  31 ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6 ;  by  some  held  to  be  a 
sinapis,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  Salvadora 
persica,  a  tree  the  fruit  of  which  has  an  aromatic 
smell  and  tastes  like  garden  cress.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  vesicant, 
mus’-tee,  s.  [Mestee.] 

mus-te'-la,  s.  [Latin  mustela  or  mustella= a 
weasel,  a  fish,  the  turbot,  from  Lat.  mus;  Gr.  mys 
—  a  mouse.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Mus¬ 
telines,  and  the  family  Mustelidee.  Prof.  Flower 
enumerates  five  species  from  the  Old  World.  Mus¬ 
tela  foina,  the  Beech,  Stone,  or  White-breasted 
Marten;  M.  martes  (Linn.),  M.  abietum  (Fleming), 
the  Pine  Marten ;  M.  zibellina,  the  Sable ;  M.  flavi- 
ula,  the  Indian  Marten,  and  M.  melampus,  from 
apan;  and  two  species  from  the  New:  M.ameri- 
cana,  the  North  American  Sable  or  Marten,  and  M. 
Pennanti,  the  Pekan  or  Pennant’s  Marten.  [Mar¬ 
ten,  Martes.] 

mus-tel'-I-dse,  s.  [Lat.  mustel{a ) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl.  A  genus  of  carniverous  Mammals,  section 
Arctoidae,  forming  a  large  group,  widely  diffused 
i  n  the  northern  temperate  regions.  They  have  broad 
flattened  skulls,  low  vermiform  bodies,  short  legs, 
and  feet  fitted  either  for  running,  digging  or  swim¬ 
ming.  The  family  may  be  naturally  divided  into 
three  sub-families :  Mustelinse,  Lutrinse,  and  Mel- 
inee. 

mus  -tel-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mustel(a) ;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Zodl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family  Mus- 
telidse  (q.  v.).  The  toes  are  short,  partially  webbed, 
claws  short,  often  semi-retractile.  Genera :  Mustela, 
Galictis,  Putorius,  and  Gulo. 

mus  -te-line,  a.  [Lat.  mustelinus,  from  mustela 
=a  weasel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weasel,  or  to  the 
animals  of  the  genus  Mustela  (q.  v.). 


mus-t§'-lus,  s.  [Mustela.] 

Ichthy.:  Hound;  a  genus  of  Carcharidfe.  They 
are  small  sharks,  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  all  the 
temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Five  species  are 
known  ;  two,  Mustelus  Icevis  and  M.  vulgaris,  occur 
on  the  coasts  of  Europe.  In  the  former  a  placenta 
is  developed  for  the  attachment  of  the  embryo. 
They  are  ground  fish,  feeding  principally  on  crusta¬ 
ceans  and  decomposing  animal  substances. 

mus'-ter,  *mous-tre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mostre,  monstre 
(Fr.  montre)  =  a  pattern,  a  muster,  from  Low  Lat. 
monstra=  a  review  of  troops,  a  show,  a  sample, 
from  Lat.  monstro— to  show;  Port,  mostra—  a  pat¬ 
tern,  a  muster,  a  review;  Ital.  mostra.) 

1.  A  pattern,  an  example,  a  specimen. 

*2.  A  show. 

3.  The  assembling  of  troops  for  service  or  review? 
a  review  of  troops  under  arms. 

4.  A  register  or  roll  of  forces  mustered. 

“  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

5.  A  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  collection ,  a  gather¬ 
ing  ;  a  number  assembled  or  met  together. 

6.  A  body  of  men  mustered  for  service. 

7.  A  company  of  peacocks. 

“  According  to  the  most  ancient  and  approved  treatise 
on  hunting  I  must  say  a  muster  of  peacocks.” — Irving: 
Sketch  Book;  Christmas  Day. 

IT  (1)  To  pass  muster :  To  be  allowed  to  pass  in¬ 
spection  without  censure,  as  one  of  a  number  at  an 
inspection. 

mus  -ter,  *mous-tre,  *mus-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Mus¬ 
ter,  s.  German  mustern ;  Dan.  monsteren ;  Dan. 
mynstre= to  muster;  Port,  mostrar ;  Ital.  mostrare 
=to  show,  from  Lat.  monstro.) 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  collect  or  assemble  together  as  troop3  for 
service,  review,  or  exercise;  to  review  and  inspect 
troops  under  arms,  to  take  an  account  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  condition,  efficiency,  state  of  their  arms,  outfit, 
&c. 

“And  the  principal  scribe  of  the  host,  which  mustered 
the  people  of  the  land.” — 2  Kings  xxv.  19. 

2.  To  collect  generally ;  to  bring  together ;  to 
assemble ;  to  gather  for  use  or  exhibition. 

“A  procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  was  mustered.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xii. 

3.  To  summon  up ;  to  collect ;  to  assume. 

“A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  31. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  assemble;  to  meet  or  collect 
together ;  to  gather. 

“At  every  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  (1)  To  muster  troops  into  service :  To  inspect 
men  and  enter  them  on  the  muster-roll  of  an  army. 

(2)  To  muster  troops  out  of  service :  To  inspect 
and  enter  soldiers  on  a  muster-roll,  for  payment 
and  discharge  from  service. 

(3)  To  muster  up :  To  collect  together ;  to  gather. 
(Commonly  used  figuratively  in  the  phrase,  to  mus¬ 
ter  up  courage,  that  is,  to  summon  up  one’s  courage 
for  some  enterprise.) 

muster-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  the  names  of 
men  on  service  are  registered. 

“Shadow  will  serve  for  summer;  prick  him;  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book.” — 
Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*m.USter-file,  s.  A  muster-roll  (q.  v.). 

*muster-master,  s.  One  who  takes  account  of 
the  number  of  troops,  their  arms,  outfit,  &c.  The 
chief  officer  of  this  kind  was  called  the  Muster- 
master-general.  (Eng.) 

“  Though  thou  wert  muster-master  of  the  land.” 

Ben  J orison:  Underwoods,  xxxii. 

muster-place,  s.  The  place  where  troops  meet 
or  muster  for  service  or  review;  a  meeting  place,  a 
rendezvous. 

“The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  17. 

muster-roll,  s. 

1.  Mil. :  A  roll  or  register  of  the  men  in  each  com¬ 
pany,  troop,  or  regiment. 

“The  genealogies  and  muster-rolls  which  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings.”—  Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Naut.:  A  roll  or  register  in  which  the  master 
of  each  vessel  sets  down  the  names  of  himself  and 
the  whole  ship’s  company,  together  with  partic¬ 
ulars  as  to  their  places  of  birth,  age,  &c. 

must'-i-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  musty ;  -ly.)  In  a  musty 
or  moldy  manner ;  moldily. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cOr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu '  =  kw- 
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mutilated-wheel 


must'-I-ness,  s.  [English  musty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  musty ;  moldiness,  fusti¬ 
ness. 

“Keep  them  dry  and  free  from  mustiness.” — Evelyn: 
Kalendar. 

*mus-tra  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  muster ;  -ation.]  Mus¬ 
tering,  enrollment. 

“With  power  to  call  out  the  whole  population  for  mus- 
tration,  not  for  military  service.” — Sir  Chas.  Dilke,  in 
London  Times. 

must-jf,  *must-ie,  *moist-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful;  Skeat  derives  it  from  must= new  wine,  with 
some  confusion  with  O.  Fr.  mom = moldy,  musty.] 

*1.  Damp,  wet. 

2.  Moldy  ;  spoiled  with  damp  ;  sour  and  fetid. 

“He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chaff.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  L 

3.  Vapid;  having  an  ill  smell. 

*4.  Dull,  heavy,  spiritless ;  out  of  practice. 

“  To  spirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  mot  grow 
musty  and  unfit  for  conversation.” — Addison ■  Spectator. 


mu-taz  -I-lite,  mo-taz -I-lite,  s.  &  a.  [Arab. 

mutaz  a  lah — deadly .  ] 

A.  Mohammedanism  (pi.) :  A  rationalistic  Mo¬ 
hammedan  sectj  founded  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hejira  by  Wffsil  ben  AtA.  They  rejected  certain 
opinions  held  by  the  ordinary  Mussulmans  regard¬ 
ing  God,  which  they  consider  to  be  inconsistent 
with  His  justice  and  holiness,  &c.,  rejected  predes¬ 
tination,  and  admitted  a  purgatory.  The  Koran 
was  allegorized  to  prevent  its  coming  into  collision 
with  science  or  cramping  the  development  of  society. 
The  Caliph  al  Mamun,  son  of  Harun  al  Raschid 
(A.  D.  813  to  833) ,  embraced  the  Mutazilite  faith. 
He  encouraged  learned  men  of  all  persuasions  at 
his  court  at  Bagdad,  and  gave  an  impulse,  felt 
powerfully  even  in  Christendom,  to  science.  This 
brilliant  rationalistic  period  of  Mohammedanism 
lasted  about  fifty  years,  when  the  old  orthodoxy 
came  back  with  its  accompanying  stagnation  of 
thought.  ( Sir  Wm.  Muir:  The  Early  Caliphate 
(1883),  p.  458,  &c.)  [Kajdabite.] 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect  described 
under  A.  or  their  tenets. 


5.  Stale  from  age. 

“  The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.” 

Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

6.  Antiquated,  forgotten. 

“  He  thinks  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon  streams, 

Of  old  musty  bards  mumbles  over  their  names.” 

Byrom:  The  Poetaster. 

*mti-t3,-bir-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Mutability.]  To 
■change. 

“’Twill  mutabilitate  poor  Nature’s  light.” 

T.  Brown:  Works,  iv.  243. 

mu-tg,-bll'-I-ty,  S.  [Fr.  mutability,  from  Lat. 
mutabilitas,  from  mutabilis= changeable  ;  muto=to 
change;  Sp.  mutabilidad;  Ital.  mutabilita.] 

1 .  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutable  or  change¬ 
able  ;  liability  to  change  or  alteration  in  form,  con¬ 
dition,  or  essential  qualities  ;  mutableness. 

“  The  disorder  and  mutability  of  this  state.” — Stilling- 
fleet:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Changeableness,  fickleness;  inconstancy  of 
mind,  disposition,  or  will ;  irresolution. 

“  Now  sith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  soiourn, 

What  wost  thou  of  her  mutabilitie  ?  ” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  i. 

mut'-g,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mutabilis,  from  muto— to 
change;  Ital.  mutabile ;  Sp.  mudable ;  Fr.  muable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  changed  or  altered  in  form, 
shape,  or  essential  qualities;  subject  or  liable  to 
change  or  alteration ;  changeable,  alterable. 

“Institutions  and  the  form  of  things. 

As  they  exist  in  mutable  array.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  biz.  iii. 

2.  Changeable  or  inconstant  in  mind,  will,  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  inconstant,  fickle,  unstable. 

“.The  mutable  rank-scented  many.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

mut'-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mutable;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  mutable ;  mutability. 

mut  -g,-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  mutab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
mutable  or  changeable  manner ;  changeably. 

mut-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  mwfer=to 
change.]  A  process  for  checking  the  fermentation 
of  the  must  of  grapes. 

mu-tan'-dum  (pi.  mu-tan -dh),  s.  [Lat.  neut. 
sing,  of  mutandus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  muto— to 
change.]  A  thing  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

mu'tant,  s.  Biol.  A  “sport”  offspring,  which 
according  to  the  new  theory  of  the  Dutch  botanist 
Hugo  de  Vries,  is  the  beginning  of  every  new 
species. 

mu-tate,  fmu-tat'-ed,  a.  [Latin  mutatus,  pa. 
par.  of  muto=  to  change.!  Changed;  specif.,  in 
philol.,  changed  by  the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in 
the  following  syllable. 

“It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  subjectives  originally 
had  mutated  vowels.”— H.  Sweet:  Dial,  and  Prehistoric 
Forms  of  Old  English,  p.  649. 

n  The  first  form  is  that  preferred  by  botanists. 

mu-ta  -tion,  s.  [French  from  Lat.  mutatio ,  from 
mutatus,  pa.  par.  of  muto = to  change.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  changing ;  change,  altera¬ 
tion,  whether  in  form,  qualities,  or  nature. 

“  The  bowers  are  overthrown, 

Or  have  given  way  to  slow  mutation.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  vii. 

*2.  A  post-house  for  changing  horses. 

II.  Philol.:  Umlaut;  the  change  of  a  vowel 
through  the  influence  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  syllable. 

*mut  -SL-tor-f ,  a.  [Lat.  mutatorius,  from  muta¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  muto=to  change.]  Changing,  change- 
-able,  mutable. 


mutQh,  s.  [Ger.  miltze— a  cap,  a  bonnet.]  A 
woman’s  linen  or  muslin  cap. 

“  If  ae  kail  wife  pou’d  aff  her  neighbour’s  mutch,  they 
would  hae  the  twasome.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  iv. 

mutjh-kin,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  mutch,  prob.  from 
the  shape  of  the  vessel.]  A  Scotch  liquid  measure 
containing  four  gills,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  Scotch 
pint ;  an  English  pint. 

“A  dribble  in  comparison  of  our  gawsie  Scots  pint,  and 
hardly  a  mutchkin.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch. 
xxviii. 

mute,  *rnuet,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  muet  (0.  Fr.  mut,  mu)  ; 
from  Lat.  mutum,  accus.  of  mii(i«=dumb,  mute; 
Ital.  muto;  Span,  mudo;  prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  Gr.  mud— to  close,  »mdos=dumb  ;  Sans,  muka— 
dumb ;  Lat.  mu,  Gr.  mu— a  muttered  sound.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Silent,  not  speaking,  not  uttering  a  word  or 
sound. 

(2)  Incapable  of  speaking  or  utterance ;  dumb ; 
not  having  the  power  of  speech. 

“More  safe  1  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall’n  on  evil  days.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Unaccompanied  by  words. 

“A  dance  is  a  mute  poesie,  and  poesie  a  speaking  dance.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  656. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar  and  Philology : 

(1)  Silent,  not  pronounced;  as,  The  b  in  climb  is 
mute. 

(2)  Applied  to  certain  consonants  which  have 
their  sound  suddenly  and  completely  checked  by  a 
contact  of  the  vocal  organs.  [B.  II.  1  (2).] 

2.  Law:  Applied  to  a  person  who,  on  being  ar¬ 
raigned,  is  unable  to  speak,  or  willfully  and  obstin¬ 
ately  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

“  Regularly  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute,  when,  being 
arraigned  for  treason  or  felony,  he  either  (1)  makes  no 
answer  at  all ;  or  (2)  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or 
with  such  matter  as  is  not  allowable,  and  will  not  answer 
otherwise;  or  (3)  upon  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  refuses 
to  put  himself  upon  the  country.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 

3.  Metall. :  Applied  to  metals  which  do  not  ring 
when  struck. 

B.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  silent  or  speechless ;  one  who  does 
not  or  will  not  speak. 

2.  One  who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech, 
either  from  congenital  or  long-continued  deafness ; 
one  who  is  dumb ;  a  deaf  mute. 

*3.  A  silent  spectator. 

“  [You]  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


4.  A  hired  attendant  at  a  funeral. 

5.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  officer  acting  as  execu¬ 
tioner. 

“  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I’ll  be. 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Grammar  and  Philology :  ... 

(1)  A  letter  which  is  not  pronounced ;  as  the  b  in 


(2)  A  consonant  formed  by  such  a  position  of  the 
vocal  organs  as  stops  the  sound  entirely.  Mutes 
are  of  two  kinds;  voiced :  b,  d,  g  (as  in  get);  and 
unvoiced :  p,  k,  t. 

“The  narrowing  of  the  organs  may  be  pushed  even  to 
the  point  of  complete  closure,  the  element  of  form,  of 
oral  modification,  coming  thus  to  prevail  completely  over 
that  of  material,  of  tone  :  the  product,  in  that  case,  is 
made  distinctly  audible  only  as  the  contact  is  broken;  and 
we  call  it  a  mute.” — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 


ch.  iv.,  p.  61. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  Shin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sioa  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious, 


(his; 

-cious, 


2.  Law:  One  who  remains  speechless,  and  is 
either  unable  or  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

“To  the  indictment  here  upon,  he  [John  Biddle]  prays 
council  might  be  allowed  him  to  plead  the  illegality  of 
it;  which  being  denied  him  by  the  judges,  and  th« 
sentence  of  a  mute  threatened,  he  at  length  gave  inta 
court  his  exceptions  engrossed  in  parchment.” — Wood: 
Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

3.  Music:  (1)  A  small  instrument  of  brass,  wood, 
or  ivory,  so  made  that  it  can  be  readily  fixed  upon 
the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello  to  damp  or 
deaden  the  sound.  The  direction  for  its  use  is 
written  con  sordini  or  muta,  its  discontinuance  by 
senza  sordini.  (2)  A  leather  pad  of  a  pear  shape 
employed  as  a  mute  for  brass  instruments,  which, 
inserted  in  the  bell,  produces  the  effect  of  sound  at 
a  distance. 

4.  Theat.:  One  whose  part  consists  merely  of 
dumb  show. 

mute-swan,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cygnus  olor,  the  Domestic  or  Tame  Swan. 

mute,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  mutir,  from  O.  Fr.  esmeutir , 
esmeltir,  from  O.  Dut.  smelten,  smilten=to  smelt,  to 
make  water.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  dung  as  birds,  to  void  excrement. 
(Said  of  birds.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  void,  as  excrement. 

*mute  (1),  s.  [Moot,  s.j 

mute  (2),  s.  [Mute,  u.]  The  dung  or  excrement 
of  birds.  (Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  3.) 

mut'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  mut(e)  ;  -ed.]  Having  the  sound 
damped  or  deadened. 

“A  beautiful  effect  being  obtained  from  the  muted  harp 
chords  on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  bar.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1884. 

mute  -ly,  adv.  (Eng.  mute,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  mute 
manner,  silently,  without  word  or  sound. 

“  Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door, 

Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  hours  before.” 

Milton:  At  a  Vacation  Exercise. 

mute'-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  mute,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mute  ;  silence,  dumbness, 
speechlessness. 

“The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin.” — Milton:  Doctrine 
of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

mut'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  muticus  for  mutilus.]  Mutilated, 
cut  short,  abrupt,  without  a  point. 

mut'-I-cous,  a.  [Lat.  muticus,  a  variant  of  mut- 
ihts= mutilated,  docked.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  terminal  point. 

mu-tl-la  -tA,  pl-  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  mutilatus , 
pa.  par.  of  mutilo=to  mutilate  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  According  to  Cuvier,  a  mammalian  sub¬ 
class  containing  the  order  Cetacea,  now  divided 
into  True  Cetacea  and  Sirenia. 

mut-I-late,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  mutilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
mutilo= to  mutilate;  from  mutilus— maimed;  Gr. 
mitylos,  my  tilos— curtailed,  docked.] 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mutilated,  maimed. 

“  Cripples  mutilate  in  their  own  persons  do  come  out 
perfect  in  their  generations.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot.:  Deprived  of,  or  in  process  of  being  de¬ 
prived  of,  an  important  part. 

fB.  As  subst.:  An  individual  of  the  order  Muti- 
lata  (q.  v.). 

mut  -I-late,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mutiler;  Sp.  mutilar; 
Ital.  mutilare.]  [Mutilate,  a.] 

1.  To  cut  or  hack  off  a  limb  or  an  essential  part 
of ;  to  maim ;  to  deprive  of  an  essential  or  impor¬ 
tant  part. 

2.  To  destroy,  remove,  or  alter  any  important  or 
essential  feature  or  part  of,  so  as  to  render  imper¬ 
fect  ;  to  destroy  the  integrity  of ;  to  mangle. 

“  It  was  so  much  mutilated  that  it  retained  little  more 
than  its  name.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

mut-I-la-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Mutilate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Maimed,  mangled;  deprived  of 
some  important  or  essential  part  or  feature. 

“  Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 

A  mutilated  structure.”  Cowper:  Task,  i,  774. 

2.  Bot.:  [Mutilate.] 

mutilated-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  wheel,  from  a  part  of  the  perimeter  of 
which  the  cogs  are  removed.  It  is  usually  adapted 
to  rotate  constantly  in  one  direction,  and  impart  an 
intermittent  motion  to  other  cog-wheels,  or  a  recip¬ 
rocating  motion  to  a  rack-bar,  by  altemate  connec¬ 
tions  to  one  or  the  other  of  said  wheels,  or  the 
respective  racks  of  the  bar. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


mutilation 
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mutuatitious 


mu-ti-la’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mutilationem , 
accus.  of  mutilatio ,  from  mutilatus ,  pa.  par.  of  mu- 
til  o=  to  mutilate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  mutilacion;  Ital.  mu- 
tilazione .]  The  act  of  mutilating  or  depriving  of  a 
limb,  or  other  essential  or  important  part ;  maim¬ 
ing. 

“  Many  of  their  works  have  reached  our  times  entire, 
while  Tacitus  himself  has  suffered  mutilation." — Gold¬ 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

mut'-I-lat-or,  s.  [Eng.  mutilat(e) ;  -or;  French 
mutilateur. ]  One  who  mutilates. 

♦mut'-lle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mutiler.]  To  mutilate. 

mu-tll’-la, s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  Lat.  mutilo— to 
mutilate  (Agassiz) ;  Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Gr.  muia= 
ally  (McNicoll) .] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mutilli- 
d®.  About  500  species  are  known.  One  of  these, 
Mutilla  europoea,  frequents  the  nests  of  humble 
bees,  on  the  larvae  of  which  its  larvae  are  parasitic. 

mu-tll'-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mutill(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom,.:  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  sub¬ 
tribe  Fossores,  akin  to  the  sand  wasps  and  ants. 
The  males  only  are  winged.  They  have  powerful 
stings.  The  legs  are  short  and  hairy.  From  1.200  to 
1,300  species  are  known,  scattered  over  the  world, 
but  most  numerous  in  hot  climates. 

♦mut'-MouS,  a.  [Lat.  mutilus,  from  Gr.  mitylos , 
rm/f£i!os=maimed.J  Mutilated,  maimed,  imperfect, 
defective. 

♦mut’-Ine,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mutiner=to  mutiny  (q.  v.).] 
To  mutiny. 

*mut'-ine,  s.  [Fr.  mnfin=mutinous.]  [Mutiny.] 
A  mutineer. 

mu-tin-eer  ,  *mu-ti-ner,  s.  [Eng.  mutin(e),  v. ; 
-eer.]  One  who  mutinies;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
mutiny;  one  in  military  or  naval  service  who 
attempts  to  destroy  discipline  and  subordination 
by  rising  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
officers,  or  by  openly  resisting  the  government. 

“The  very  scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a 
mutineer  was  a  security  that  he  would  never  be  a  traitor.’’ 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

mu-tin-eer’,  v.  i.  [Mutineer,  s.]  To  mutiny. 

“  ‘  But  what’s  the  good  of  mutineer ing  V  continued  the 
second  mate,  addressing  the  man  in  the  fur  cap.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

mut’-ing,  s.  [Eng.  mut(e),  v. ;  -ing.]  The  mute 
or  dung  of  birds. 

“  From  her  inconverted  muting  ariseth  this  plant  of  the 
berries  whereof  birdlime  is  made.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

mu’-tin-Ize,  *mu’-tin-I§e,  v.  i.  [Eng.  mutin(y) ; 
-ize. J  To  mutiny. 

“They  had  not  presumed  unto  so  bold  approaches  as  to 
mutinise  against  me  within  my  heart.” — Adams:  Works, 
iii.  281.  • 

mu’-tin-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mutin(e) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Disposed  to  or  guilty  of  mutiny;  resisting  the 
military  or  naval  authorities  ;  as,  a  mutinous  crew. 

2.  Seditious,  turbulent. 

3.  Turbulent,  wild,  boisterous. 

“The  noontide  sun  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

mu'-tin-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mutinous;  - ly .]  In 
a  mutinous  manner ;  seditiously,  turbulently. 

"A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was  to 
gove*n  a  people  mutinously  proud,  and  always  before 
used  to  hard  governors.” — Sidney. 

mu'-tin-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mutinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutinous ;  seditious¬ 
ness,  sedition. 

mu'-tin-jf,  s.  [Eng.  mutin(e) ;  -y;  Fr.  mutin 
(for  O.  Fr.  meutin,  from  meute) ;  Fr.  &meute= a 
sedition;  from  Low  Lat.  mota=  a  pack  of  hounds, 
from  motus,  pa.  par.  of  moveo=  to  move;  O.  Ital. 
mutino—a  mutiny ;  Sp.  &  Port,  motin .] 

1.  Forcible  resistance  to  or  revolt  against  consti¬ 
tuted  authority;  specif.,  a  rising  of  sailors  or 
soldiers  against  the  authority  of  their  officers ;  open 
resistance  to  officers  or  their  authority. 

2.  Any  rebellion  or  opposition  to  legally-consti¬ 
tuted  authority ;  sedition. 

3.  Discord,  strife. 

“  Disturbing  Jealousy  .  .  .  suggesteth  mutiny." 

Shakesp,:  Venus  and  Adonis,  651. 

If  Indian  mutiny,  Indian  mutinies :  The  mutiny 
of  regiment  after  regiment  of  the  native  Bengal 
army  in  1857  and  1858. 

mu  -tln-f ,  *mu-tin-ie,  v.  i.  [Mutiny,  s.] 

1.  To  excite  or  be  guilty  of  mutiny;  to  rise  or 
rebel  against  legally-constituted  authority,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

2.  To  be  at  odds,  to  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 

“My  very  hairs  do  mutiny." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 


mn-ti§’-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  discoverer, 
Celestin  Mutin,  a  South  American  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mutisiace® 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  South  American  plants. 

mii-ti§-I-a'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mutisi(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Labia- 
tiflor®.  It  has  three  sub-tribes:  Barnadesie®, 
Lerie®,  and  Facelide®. 

mut’-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  mut(e),  a. ;  -ism.]  The  state 
of  being  mute  or  dumb. 

mu  -to-scope,  s.  [Lat.  muto— to  change,  and  Gr. 
skopeo— to  view.]  A  device  for  exhibiting  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures  of  moving  objects  taken  by  the 
kinetograph  or  similar  instrument. 

“Photographic  prints  from  the  series  of  pictures  thus 
obtained  are  mounted  in  consecutive  order  around  a 
cylinder  standing  out  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  When 
this  cylinder  is  slowly  revolved,  the  picture  cards  being 
held  back  by  a  stop,  and  allowed  to  snap  past  the  eye  one 
by  one,  as  one  thumbs  the  leaves  of  a  book,  an  apparently 
moving  picture  is  the  result,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  picture  is  not  endowed  with  life.  If  you  are 
enthralled  with  any  particular  pose  of  any  particular 
picture,  you  can  stop  the  crank  and  study  it.  It  is  here 
that  the  mutoscope  differs  from  its  fellows  in  the  pictorial 
machinery  field.” — New  York  Herald,  Feb.  7,  1897. 

mut’-ter,  *mut-tre,  *mot-ere,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From 
an  imitative  root  mot,  or  mut,  with  the  verbal  fre¬ 
quent.  suff.  -er.  Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  mustern=  to  whis¬ 
per;  Lat.  mutio,  muttio,  musso=to  mutter ;  muttum 
=a  muttered  sound,  &c. ;  cf.  Eng.  mute,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak  in  a  low,  indistinct  voice;  to  utter 
words  in  a  low  voice  and  with  compressed  lips. 

2.  To  grumble,  to  murmur. 

3.  To  sound  with  a  low,  rumbling  noise;  to 
murmur. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulation 
or  with  compressed  lips  ;  to  grumble  out. 

mut’-ter,  s.  [Mutter,  v.]  An  indistinct,  ob¬ 
scure  utterance;  a  murmur,  a  grumble,  a  mut¬ 
tering. 

mut’-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  mutter;  -er.]  One  who 
mutters  ;  a  grumbler,  a  murmurer. 

mut’-ter-Ing,  *mot-er-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[Mutter,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  sound  made  by  one  who  mut¬ 
ters  ;  a  grumble,  a  murmur,  a  complaint. 

“  He  promptly  silenced  them;  but  his  interference 
caused  much  angry  muttering." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

mut  -ter-ing  ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  muttering ;  -ly.] 
In  a  muttering  manner,  indistinctly ;  without  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation.  ( Poe :  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Mount¬ 
ains.) 

♦mut'-ter-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  mutter ;  -ous.]  Mutter¬ 
ing,  buzzing. 

“Toyle  with  mutterous  humbling.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  i.  414. 

mut'-ton,  *mol-ton,  *mot-en,  *mot-on,  ♦mot- 
one,  *mot-oun,  *mut-ten,  s.  [O.  Fr.  moton,  mol- 
ton  (Fr.  mouton) ,  from  Low  Lat.  moltonem,  accus. 
of  multo=a  sheep,  a  gold  coin;  a  word  of  Celtic 
origin.  Cf.  Ir.  &  Manx,  molt;  Gael,  mult;  Wei. 
mollt;  Bret.  maout= a  wether,  a  sheep  (Skeat) ; 
Low  Lat.  multo  is  by  others  derived  from  Lat. 
mutilus=maimed,  mutilated.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  sheep.  ( Cowper :  Needless  Alarm.) 

2.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  cooked  for  food. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
value  $3.60.  It  was  so  called  from  its  bearing  the 
impression  of  ail  am  b,  with  the  legend,  Agnus  Dei 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis  (Lamb  of 
God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us) . 

“A  French  mutton  for  every  hide  I  have  spoiled.” — 
Scott:  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  i.  112. 

2.  A  prostitute ;  a  woman  of  easy  virtue.  [Laced- 
mutton.] 

mutton-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  CEstralata  (procellar ia)  lessoni.  Called 
also  White  Night-Hawk.  (Challenger  Report 
(ZoOl.),  ii.  144.) 

mutton-chop,  s.  A  rib-piece  of  mutton,  having 
the  bone  cut  or  chopped  off  at  the  small  end.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  other  small  pieces  of  mutton 
cut  for  broiling  from  other  parts  of  the  animal,  as 
the  leg. 

mutton-ham,  s.  A  leg  of  mutton  salted  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  ham. 


♦mutton-monger,  subst.  A  whoremonger ;  a  de¬ 
bauched  man.  [Mutton,  II.  2.] 
mutton-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  with  mutton, 
mut-ton'-fist,  s.  [English  mutton,  and/isf.]  A 
large,  coarse,  red  fist  or  hand.  (Coll.) 

“  He  who  saw  the  soldier’s  muttonfist.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal ,  sat.  xvi. 

mut’-ton-y,  a.  [English  mutton;  - y .]  Resem¬ 
bling  mutton  in  any  of  its  qualities ;  like  mutton ; 
consisting  of  mutton. 

mu  -til-9.1,  ♦mu’-tu-all,  a.  [Fr.  mutuel,  from 
Lat.  mutuus= mutual,  lit.  exchanged,  from  muto— 
to  exchange ;  Sp.  mutual ;  Ital.  mutuo.] 

1.  Reciprocal,  reciprocated ;  reciprocally  given 
and  received;  interchanged;  pertaining  alike  to 
both  sides. 

“Evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  sects.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Relating  to  or  affecting  two  or  more  together- 
equally ;  proceeding  from  or  used  by  two  or  more 
together ;  common  to  two  or  more  combined. 

“E’en  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  employ.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  177. 

If  Mutual  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  used  in 
the  phrase,  a  mutual  friend,  where  common  should 
properly  be  used  ;  mutual  expressing  strictly  a  reci¬ 
procity  or  community  of  feeling  or  action.  This- 
use,  however,  is  sanctioned  by  high  authority. 

“  It  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  be¬ 
fore  their  mutual  friends,  that  he  loved  Mr.  Wardle’e- 
daughter.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  liv. 

mutual- contract,  s. 

Law :  An  engagement  entered  into  by  two  or  more- 
persons  by  which  a  reciprocal  obligation  is  raised; 
the  one  party  being  to  give  or  do,  or  abstain  from 
doing  something,  in  exchange  for  something  given? 
or  done,  or  abstained  from  by  the  other  party, 
mutual-debts,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Money  due  on  both  sides  between  two  per¬ 
sons.  (Blackstone.)  [Set-off.] 
mutual-promises,  s.pl.  Concurrent  considera¬ 
tions  which  will  support  each  other,  unless  one  or 
the  other  be  void ;  as,  when  one  man  promises,  tcx. 
pay  money  to  another,  and  he,  in  consideration 
thereof,  promises  to  do  a  certain  act,  &c.  Mutual 
promises,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  simultaneous. 

( Wharton.) 

♦mutual-system,  s.  The  monitorial  system.. 
[Monitorial.] 
mutual-testament,  s. 

Law :  Wills  made  by  two  persons  Who  leave  their 
effects  reciprocally  to  the  survivor.  (Wharton.) 
mu-tu-ijil-ist,  s.  [Eng.  mutual;  -isf.] 

Z06I. :  A  name  given  by  Van  Beneden  to  “  animals- 
which  live  on  each  other  without  being  either  para¬ 
sites  or  messmates.”  (Animal  Parasites,  ch.  iv.) 
mu-tu-al'-it-y,  s.  [Fr.  mutuality.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutual ;  recipro¬ 
cation,  interchange. 

“  The  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation.” — Poe:  Works 
(ed.  1864),  ii.  197. 

*2.  Interchange  of  courtesies  or  familiarities ;  in¬ 
timacy. 

“Interesting  reciprocities  and  mutualities." — Carlyle: 
Lett,  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  171. 

II.  Law :  The  state  of  things  in  which  one  person 
being  bound  to  perform  some  duty  or  service  for 
another,  that  other,  on  his  side,  is  bound  to  do 
something  for  the  former. 

mu’-tV-SG-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  mutual;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mutual  manner,  reciprocally ;  by  giving' 
and  receiving. 

*2.  In  return. 

“  Who  mutually  hath  answered  my  affection.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

*3,  In  common ;  conjointly,  equally,  alike. 

“Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
mu'-tU-9'r-y«  s.  [Lat.  mutuarius,  from  mutuus— 
exchanged,  mutual.] 

Law:  One  who  borrows  personal  chattels,  to  be 
consumed  by  him,  and  returned  to  the  owner  in 
kind. 

♦mu-tu-a’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mutuatio,  from  mutua- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  mutuo— to  borrow;  mutuus—ex- 
changed,  mutual  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging ;  exchange. 

“  O  blessed  mutation,  blessed  mutuation —  Adamtr 
Works,  i.  396. 

2.  The  act  of  borrowing. 

♦mu-tu-^-tl’-tious,  a.  [Lat.  mutuaticius,  from- 
mutuatus,  pa.  par.  of  mutuo  =  to  borrow.]  Bor¬ 
rowed. 

“  The  mutuatitious  good  works  of  their  pretended  holy 
men.” — More:  Ant.  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t„ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  w8rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 


mutule 
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,  Elfc  "tule,  8.  [French,  from  Lat.  mutuhis=a  mo- 
dillion.] 

Architect.:  A  projecting  block  worked  under  the 
corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  modillions  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders.  It  is  often  made 
to  slope  downward  toward 
the  most  prominent  part, 
and  has  usually  a  number 
of  small  gutt®  or  drops 
worked  on  the  under  side. 

mu’-tu-uni,  s.  [LatiD= 
a  loan,  neut.  sing,  of  mu- 
tuus  =  exchanged,  mutual 
(q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law :  Thatcontract 
by  which  such  things  are 
lent  as  are  consumed  in  the  use,  or  cannot  be  used 
without  their  extinction  or  alienation,  as  com, 
wine,  money,  &c. 


Mutule. 


.  2.  To  keep  under  restraint ;  to  prevent  from  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  complaints. 

*3.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close. 

“The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the 
child.  — V  Estrange. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  bring  the  muzzle  or  mouth  near; 
to  fondle. 

_  "The  bear  muzzles,  and  smells  to  him,  puts  his  nose  to 
his  mouth  and  to  his  ears.” — L’ Estrange. 

muz'-zy,  a.  [Eng.  muse  (2) ;  -y.)  Absent  in  mind; 
bewildered,  muddled,  tipsy,  stupid,  confused. 

‘‘His  wife  a  dull,  muzzy  old  creature.” — Mad.  LfArblayi 
Diary,  i.  305. 

my,  *mi,  pose.  pron.  or  a.  [From  Mid.  Eng.  min 
=mine,  by  dropping  the  final  n.]  Mine ;  belonging 
to  me. 

If  My  is  only  used  attributively,  and  mine  as  a 
predicate ;  thus  we  say,  This  is  my  book,  this  book 
is  mine. 


.  ri  c  _ „• a  mr  i  my [Lat.,  from  Gr.  my a=  a  kind  of  mussel 

n\eox'  mla;— dung,  dirt.]  [Mixen.]  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.] 
Dirt,  faith.  ( Prov .)  Zo0L.  Gaper,  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


I  mux,  v.  t.  [Mux,  s.]  To  make  a  mess  of. 

“My  mother  and  Nicholas  Snowe  .  .  .  had  thoroughly 
muxed  up  everything.” — Blackmore:  Loma  Doone,  ch.  lxii. 

mux'-y,  muck'-sy,  a.  [Eng  mux;  -y.)  Dirty, 
gloomy,  mucky.  {Prov.  Eng.) 

“It  was  all  soaked  and  sodden,  and,  as  we  call  it, 
mucksy." — Blackmore:  Loma  Doone,  ch.  xlvi. 

muz'-9,-rab,  s.  [Arab.]  A  Christian  formerly 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

muz-g,-rab -Ic,  a.  [En g.  muzarab ; -ic.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Muzarabs,  or  to  their  liturgy. 

muz'-zl-ness,  subst.  [En g.  muzzy ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  muzzy. 

*muzz'-Ing,  s.  [Muzzy.]  Bemused,  muzzy ;  pass¬ 
ing  time  stupidly. 

“You  would  not  dare  keep  me  muzzing  here.” — Mad. 
V  Arblay:  Diary,  i.  158. 

muz'-zle,  *mos-el,  *mos-ell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  *mosel, 
musel  (Fr.  museau),  from  a  hypothetical  O.  French 
morsel,  a  dimin.  fr.  Low  Lat.  morsus={  1)  a  morsel, 
(2)  a  buckle,  (3)  remorse,  (4)  a  beak,  a  snout,  from 
Lat.  morsus=  a  bite,  a  tooth ;  mordeo— to  bite ;  Ital. 
muso— a  muzzle.] 

1.  The  mouth  and  nose  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  horse, 
dog,  &c. ;  the  snout.  Sometimes  applied  in  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  mouth  of  a  human  being. 

“And  like  a  greyhound  the  mosell  and  the  head.” 

Lidgate:  Story  of  Thebes ,  pt.  iii. 

2.  The  mouth  of  anything;  the  opening  for  en¬ 
trance  or  discharge ;  spec.,  the  mouth  of  a  gun  or 
cannon,  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  of  a  bellows,  &c. 

"Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock  in  his 
clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle,  stopped  the  touch-hole 
with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon  into  the  next  pond.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  A  gag  or  mask,  of  various  materials,  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  muzzle  of  a  calf  or 
vicious  horse.  {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,135.1 

4.  The  piece  at  the  forward  end  of  the  plow-beam 
by  which  the  traces  are  attached.  Also  called  the 
bridle,  clevis,  or  plow-head. 

muzzle-cap,  s. 

Ordn.:  The  cover  over  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
muzzle-lashings,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Ropes,  254  inch,  about  4  to  5  fathoms 
in  length,  used  to  lash  the  muzzles  of  guns  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  port. 

muzzle-loader,  s.  A  gun  which  is  loaded  at  the 
muzzle,  as  distinguished  from  a  breechloader, 
muzzle-ring,  s.  , 

Ordn. :  The  ring  or  circle  surrounding  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

muzzle-sight,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  front  sight,  screwed  into  the  swell  of 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  or  the  muzzle  band  of  a  how¬ 
itzer.  It  is  of  iron  or  steel,  equal  in  height  to  the 
dispart  or  difference  between  the  semi-diameters  of 
the  base-ring  and  muzzle, 
muzzle-stopper, «. 

Ordn. :  A  tompion,  to  close  the  mouth  of  a  gun. 
muzzle-strap,  s. 

Manage :  A  broad  strap,  which  is  buckled  around 
a  horse’s  mouth  to  stop  his  biting, 
muz'-zle,  *mos-el,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Muzzle,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. ;  To  bind  the  month  with  a  muzzle,  so  as 
to  prevent  from  biting  or  eating. 

“Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com.”— 1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 

“  My  dagger  muzzled 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master.” 

Shakesp.t  Winter's  Tale,  L  2. 


Myacid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  gaping  at  the  ends ; 
the  left  valve  smaller  than  the  right,  with  a  large 
process  for  the  cartilage ;  siphonal  fold  large ;  epider¬ 
mis  inclosing  siphons,  which  are  partially  retractile. 
Ten  recent  species  known.  Mya  arenaria  and  M. 
truncata  are  found  throughout  the  Arctic  Seas,  and 
furnish  excellent  food. 
my-ag'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Myad.e.] 
my-a-gi  -teg,  *.  [Gr.  myax  (genit.  myakos)  =the 
sea-mussel;  stiff,  -ites.) 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks, 
family  Anatinid®.  The  shell  is  oblong,  ventricose, 
gaping,  thin,  often  concentrically  furrowed  and 

§ranulated.  Knov  n  species  fifty,  from  the  Lower 
ilurian  to  the  Chalk. 

my-gi-dse,  my-ag'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Greek  myax 
(genit.  myakos)  =the  sea-mussel ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks.  The 
valves  of  the  shell  are  gaping  behind,  opaque,  and 
strong,  covered  with  wrinkled  epidermis ;  foot 
small,  siphons  united  and  retractile.  Chief  genera : 
Mya,  Corbula,  Thetis,  Panop®a,  and  Tellina. 

my-al'-gl-g,,  s.  [Gr.  mys= a  muscle,  and  algos— 
pain.] 

Path.:  Muscular  pain;  cramp.  Soreness  and 
stiffness  produced  by  over-exertion  are  forms  of 
Myalgia.  There  is  also  a  thoracic  and  a  diaphrag¬ 
matic  Myalgia.  {Dunglison.) 
my'-g,ll,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  compound.) 
myall-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  The  wood  of  Acacia  homalophylla,  and 
some  other  species. 

my-ge  -ll-um  (pLmy-ge'-lI-a),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  mykes=  a  mushroom,  a  fungus.] 

Bot. :  The  spawn  or  vegetative  part  of  a  fungus. 
It  consists  of  inconspicuous  white  down  and  strings 
traversing  the  soil,  and  may  be  filamentous  or  cellu¬ 
lar. 

my  -ge-16id,  a.  [Gr.  mykes= a  fungus,  and  eidos 
=form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  mushroom. 
my-ge-ta  -le§,  s. pi.  [Gr.  mykes  (genit.  myketos ) 
=a  fungus  ;  Lat.  masc.  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.) 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Cryptogamic plants,  contain¬ 
ing  Lichens  and  Fungi,  both  of  which  have  mycelia, 
and  derive  nourishment  from  the  matrix  on  which 
they  grow,  and  from  the  atmosphere.  {Berkeley.) 

my-ge-te§,  S.  [Named  by  Illiger,  from  Greek 
myketias  seismos= an  earthquake,  accompanied  by 
a  bellowing  noise.] 

ZoOl.:  Howler.  A  genus  of  Platyrhine  or  New 
World  Monkeys,  family  Cebid®  (q.  v.l.  They  are 
the  largest  American  monkeys,  some  being  nearly 
three  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  the  prehensile  tail. 
The  thumb  is  not  opposable,  but  is  in  a  line  with 
the  other  fingers.  The  voice  is  extraordinarily  res¬ 
onant,  owing  to  a  bony  drum,  formed  by  a  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  communicating  with 
the  larynx.  Ten  species  are  known,  from  the  forests 
of  tropical  America  between  East  Guatemala  and 
Paraguay. 

my-get’-6-ma,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  mykes= 
a  fungus.] 

Pathol.:  A  disease  in  which  the  bones  and  other 
structures  of  the  foot  become  infested  and  ulti¬ 
mately  destroyed  by  a  microscopic  fungus. 

my-ge-tb-phag'-I-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  myceto- 
phag{us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Necrophaga. 
The  antenn®  are  clavate,  the  body  oblong,  oblong 
ovate,  or  convex,  pubescent,  abdomen  of  five  nearly 
equal  segments.  Tarsi  with  four  distinct  joints, 
except  in  the  anterior  feet  of  the  males,  which  have 
only  three.  They  live  in  boleti  and  other  fungi,  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees. 


my-ge-toph'-g.-gus,  s.  [Gr.  mykes  (genit.  myke- 
ios)  =  a  fungus,  and.  phagein=to  eat.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myce- 
tophagid®  (q.v.). 

my-ge-toph’-I-la,  s.  [Gr.  mykes  (genit.  myketos) 
=a  fungus,  and phileo=to  love.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myce- 
tophilid®  (q.v.).  There  are  but  two  very  small 
ocelli. 

my-ge-ti-phil'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  myce- 
tophil{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  <  Fungus-midges ;  a  family  of  dipterous 
insects,  tribe  Nemocera.  They  are  very  active; 
found  in  damp  situations  upon  herbage  or  on 
leaves.  They  can  spring  by  means  of  their  hind 
legs.  The  larv®  feed  upon  fungi. 

my-ge-to-zo'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  mykes  (genit.  myke¬ 
tos)  = a  fungus,  and  zoa,  pi.  of  zoon=&  living  creat¬ 
ure.] 

Z06I. ;  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain  abnor¬ 
mal  Rhizopods  of  low  organization. 

my-gl-ng,  s.  [Gr.  mykes=  a  fungus ;  Latin  suff. 
- ina .] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  shield  found  in  Bsomyces,  and 
lichens  akin  to  it. 

my-c6-derm,  my-cd-der'-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  mykes— 
a  fungus,  and  derma=skin.] 

Botany ,  &c. :  A  spurious  genus  founded  on  the 
appearance  presented  by  certain  fungi  and  algals 
when  developed  in  liquids.  Example,  yeast  (q.v.). 
If  they  float  or  grow  on  the  surface,  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  flowers,  as,  flowers  of  wine ;  but  if  they 
sink,  mother,  as,  mother  of  vinegar.  When  myco- 
derms  find  free  oxygen,  they  absorb  it  rapidly; 
when  they  have  to  take  it  from  the  liquid  in  which 
they  are  growing,  its  withdrawal  hastens  decompo¬ 
sition. 

my-co-der’-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  my  coderm;  -fc.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  mycoderms. 

my-co-log'-Ic,  my-cd-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [English 
my  colog  {y) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
mycology,  or  fungi. 

my-col-d-^Ist,  8.  [Eng.  my  colog  {y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  mycology. 

my-c5r-&-£y,  subst.  [Gr.  mykes= a  fungus,  and 
logos=a.  discourse.] 

Bot. :  That  branch  of  botany  which  investigates 
the  nature  and  history  of  fungi ;  a  treatise  on  fungi. 

my-com'-el-ate,  s.  [Eng.  mycomel{ic) ;  -ate.)  A 
salt  of  mycomelic  acid. 

my-co-mel’-lc,  a.  [Gr.  mykes= a  fungus;  Latin 
mel=  honey,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 

mycomelic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^E-iH^OLiS-iO.  Alloxanamide.  A  mono¬ 
basic  acid  obtained  by  heating  aqueous  alloxan 
with  ammonia,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid.  When  freshly  precipitated, 
it  is  transparent  and  gelatinous,  but  when  dried  it 
forms  a  loose  yellow  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  alcohol, and  ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  the  alkalies.  The  only  mycomelates 
known  are  the  ammonium  salt  and  the  silver  salt, 
the  latter  of  which  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flakes, 
when  ammonium  mycomelate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate. 

my -cose,  s.  [Gr.  mykes—  a  fungus;  Eng.  suff. 
-ose  {Chem.).~\ 

Chem. :  C12H22O11.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  very 
like  trehalose,  obtained  from  the  ergot  of  rye.  It 
forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory,  but  it  does  not 
reduce  cuprous  oxide  from  alkaline  cupric  solutions. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mycose  is 
converted  into  dextro-glucose ;  with  strong  nitric- 
acid  it  forms  a  detonating  compound.  Heated  with 
acetic  acid,  it  yields  saccharides  which  are  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  formed  in  like  manner  from 
dextro-glucose. 

m^C-ter'-I-g,  s.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  mykter  — 
the  nose,  a  snout.] 

Ornith.:  Jabiru;  a  genus  of  Ardeid®,  sub-family 
Ciconin®.  The  bill  is  turned  up  at  the  tip.  [Jab¬ 
iru.] 

myd'-a-us,  s.  [Gr.  m^dos=decay,  in  allusion  to- 
the  fetid  smell  of  the  animal.] 

ZoOl. :  Stinking  Badger ;  a  genus  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  Teledu  (q.  v.),  sometimes  known  as 
Ictonyx  zorilla. 

*myd-del-este,  a.  [Middle.]  The  most  middle 
(a  double  superlative).  {Chaucer.) 
my-drl-a-sis,  s.  [Gr.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  iris,  in  which  the  pupil 
is  excessively  dilated,  and  the  sight  becomes  im¬ 
paired,  or  even  entirely  lost. 


b<Sil,  bby;  p6ut,  Jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  L. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL. 


mydriatic 


my-drl-at  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  mydri(asis)  (q.  v.) ; 

• atic .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  agent  which  dilates 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  chief  are  belladonna, 
atropine,  stramonium,  henbane,  all  derived  from 
the  nightshade  order  of  plants. 

my-el-en-ceph'-3,-lg,,  s.  pi.  [Myelencepha- 
lon.] 

ZoOl. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata,  or  Myelencephala,  is 
characterized  by  the  disposition  of  the  principal  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  in  a  median  axis,  consisting  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  situated  along  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  body,  behind  the  heart  and  digestive  system,  and 
inclosed  in  a  body  or  cartilaginous  case,  constituting  a 
spinal  column.".- Owen:  Comp.  Anat.;  Invertebrata,  p.  12. 

my-el-en-9e-phar-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  myelen- 
cephal[on) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  myelencephalon. 

my-el-en-$eph -3,-lon,  s.  [Gr.  myelos,  myelon 
=marrow,  and  engkephalon=  the  brain.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  cerebro-spinal  system;  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  viewed  as  a 
whole. 

my-el-en-geph'-a-loiis,  a.  [Eng.  myelenceph- 
al{on) ;  -ous.\  Cerebro-spinal. 
my  -el-in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  myel(on) ;  -in.'] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  by  Kirchow  and  Beneke  to 
a  peculiar  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the  yolk 
of^hard-boiled  eggs  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  present  in  young  chlorophyll,  in  flower 
stalks,  and  in  certain  seeds,  especially  in  peas,  and 
always  accompanied  by  cholesterin.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  shooting  out  into  spiral  threads  or  loops 
when  immersed  in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  sugar. 

my  -el-ine,  s.  [Gr.  mi/elMios=marrow-like;  Ger. 
myelin.] 

Min. :  A  soft  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  to  reddish-white  color.  Specific  gravity  2'45- 
2'53 ;  feel  somewhat  greasy.  Composition  :  A  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina;  formula,  A^C^SiC^.  Dana  places 
it  with  Andalusite. 

my-el-i’-tls,  s.  [Gr.  myelos ,  myelon= marrow; 
Eng.  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (1) 
acute,  (2)  by  ramollissement,  (3)  by  undefined  sup¬ 
puration,  (4)  by  abscess. 

my'-el-5id,  a.  [Gr.  myelos ,  mt/eZon=marrow, 
and  eidos=  form,  appearance.]  Resembling  mar¬ 
row  ;  as,  a  myeloid  tumor. 

my-el-on,  s.  [Gr.  myelos,  myelon=maTTow.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  spinal  cord. 

my-el'-on-Al,  a.  [Eng.  myelon:  -al.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  myelon  (q.  v.). 

“A  contiguous  portion  of  the  anterior  myelonal  col¬ 
umns.” — Owen:  Comp.  Anat.;  Vertebrates,  ii.  82. 

myg'-?t-le,  s.  [Gr.=a  shrew  or  field  mouse.] 
Zoology : 

*1.  An  old  genus  of  Soricidee  (Shrews)  containing 
the'  Desmans.  [M  yog  ale.] 

2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mygalidae.  The 
species  are  large,  with  a  rough  hairy  coat  and  stout 
hairy  legs.  They  chiefly  inhabit  tropical  America, 
though  some  extend  to  the  East.  They  reside  in 
fissures  in  trees,  irftthe  crevices  between  stones,  &c., 
spinning  a  tubular,  silken  dwelling.  The  best- 
inown  species,  Mygale  avicularia ,  was  alleged  by 
Madame  Merian  and  others  to  catch  birds,  then  the 
■notion  was  abandoned;  but  Mr.  Bates  recently 
revived  it,  having  found  a  dead  and  a  living  bird 
in  these  spiders’  webs. 

my-gal  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  mygal[e) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Arachnida,  the  typical  and 
only  one  of  the  tribe  Tetrapneumones  (Four-lunged 
Spiders).  There  are  four  stigmatic  openings  toward 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  spinnerets  are 
only  four,  two  of  them  very  small.  There  are  many 
species,  some  large,  inhabiting  warm  countries. 
Most  construct  silken  habitations. 

my-la'-bris,  subst.  [Gr.  my labris  in  Photius  for 
mylakris—  a  kind  of  cockroach  found  in  mills  and 
bakehouses.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cantharidse.  Mylabris  cich- 
orii,  a  common  Indian  species,  M.  indica,  M.  melan- 
ura ,  M.  humeralis,  M.  proximo,  and  M.  orientalis 
have  been  recommended  as  substitutes  for  canthar- 
ides.  ( Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 
my-li-6-ba  -te§,  s.  [Myliobatis.] 
my-ll-o-bat -l-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  myliobat[i$ ) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Devil-fishes,  Sea-devils,  or  Eagle-rays, 
a  family  of  plagiostomous  fishes,  of  the  group 
Batoidei  (Rays).  The  disc  is  very  broad,  owing  to 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which, 
however,  leave  the  sides  of  the  head  free,  and 
reappear  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout  as  a  pair  of 
•detached  (cephalic)  fins.  Viviparous,  producing 
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only  one  at  a  birth.  The  species  are  generally  of 
large  size,  from  tropical  and  temperate  seas.  The 
dentition  consists  of  flat  molars,  like  a  mosaic  pave¬ 
ment,  in  both  jaws.  Dr.  Gunther  enumerates  five 
genera :  Myliobatis,  Aetobatis,  Rhinoptera,  Dicero- 
batis,  and  Ceratoptera. 

2.  Palceont.:  Remains  have  been  found  in  Ter¬ 
tiary  formations,  from  the  Eocene  of  Sheppey  to 
the  Norwich  Crag. 

my-ll-o-ba-tls,  my-lI-6-ba'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  myle 
=  (in  pi.),  the  molars,  and  Lat.,  &c.,  batis  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mylio- 
batidae  (q.  v.).  Teeth,  sexangular,  large,  flat,  tessel¬ 
lated,  those  in  the  middle  broader  than  long,  sev¬ 
eral  narrower  ones  on  each  side ;  tail,  very  long  and 
thin,  with  a  dorsal  fin  near  its  root.  There  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  serrated  spine  behind  the  fin.  Seven  spe¬ 
cies  are  known. 

2.  Palceont. :  Teeth  of  species  very  closely  allied 
to,  or  perhaps  even  identical  with,  existing  spe¬ 
cies  are  found  in  Tertiary  formations.  ( Giinther .) 
Myliobates  toliapicus  is  from  the  Eocene  of  Sheppey. 
(.Owen.) 

My-llt'-ta,  my-llt  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  Mylitta  [Herod. 
i.  131) ;  see  also  Rawlinson:  Herodotus,  ess.  x.,  in 
App.  to  bk.  i.] 

1.  Babylonian  <&  Assyr.  Myth. :  A  female  divinity 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus.  Dr.  Oppert 
considers  Mylitta  a  corruption  of  Baaltis.  Max 
Muller  considers  this  identification  probable.  In 
that  case  she  is  the  wife  of  Baal  and  the  same  as 
Astarte  (q.  v.). 

2.  Botany :  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  sub¬ 
order  Tuberacei.  Mylitta  australis  is  a  large 
truffle,  weighing  more  than  two  pounds,  found  in 
Australia,  where  it  is  called  Native  bread. 

my-lo-,  pref.  [Greek  myle— a  mill.]  Connected 
with  or  resembling  molar  teeth. 

mylo-hyoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone  (q.  v.), 
and  the  molar  teeth.  There  is  a  mylo-hyoid  groove, 
a  muscle,  a  nerve,  and  a  ridge. 

my-16-car  -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  mylo-,  and  Gi.karion 
—  a  nut.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cyrillads.  [Buckwheat-tree.] 

my  -lo-don,  s.  [Pref.  mylo-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  edentate  mammals,  the 
best-known  species  being  Mylodon  robustus,  which 
reached  a  length  of  eleven  feet,  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  Megatherium,  which  it  much  resembled. 
The  dental  formula  of  the  two  is  the  same,  M  i — j. 
The  fore  feet  have  five  and  the  hinder  four  toes,  the 
two  external  digits  being  nailless.  From  the  Plio¬ 
cene  deposits  of  Central  Brazil  and  the  Post- Plio¬ 
cene  near  the  Great  Lakes  and  Oregon. 

*myn  -§hen,  s.  [A.  S.  munecen,  mynecen,  fem. 
of  munec= a  monk  (q.  v.) .]  A  nun. 

*myn'-9her-jf,  s.  [Mynchen.]  A  nunnery. 

myn-heer',  s.  [Dutch.]  The  ordinary  form  of 
address  among  the  Dutch,  equivalent  to  our  sir  or 
Mr. ;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

“  ’Tis  thus  I  spend  my  moments  here, 

And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer.” 

Cowper:  Flood  at  Olney. 

rny- 6-,  pref.  [Gr.  mys  (genit.  my  os)  =  a  muscle,  a 
mouse.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  muscles. 

2.  Resembling  a  mouse ;  myomorphic. 

my-o-ba-tra'-chl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myo- 
batracli[us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Amphibia,  order  Anoura,  tribe 
Aglossa.  They  are  Australian  toads,  about  which 
little  is  known. 

my-6  bat'-ra-chus,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Gr. 
batrachos= a  frog.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myobatra- 
chidse. 

my  o-cardl-tis,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Eng. 
carditis  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart.  It  is  rarely  idiopathic,  being  gener¬ 
ally  combined  with  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or 
both. 

my-oc'-ar-is,  s.  [Greek  mys  (genit.  my  os)  =  a 
bivalve,  and  karis= a  shrimp.] 

Palceont. :  A  Silurian  crustacean,  perhaps  akin  to 
Leia  and  Estheria. 

my-6  -de§,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Greek  eidos— 
likeness.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Lemming;  a  genus  of  rodents,  family 
Muridee,  sub-family  Arvicolinee.  Two,  or  perhaps 
three,  species  are  known.  My  odes  lemmus,  the  Lem¬ 
ming  (q.  v.),  and  M.  lagurus  and  M.  obensis,  from 
Siberia.  M.  torquatus,  with  the  same  habitat,  is 
sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  genus,  Cuniculus. 

2.  Palceont.:  [Lemming.] 


myonosus 

my-5-dy-nam  -Ics,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dynamics  (q.  v.).]  That  branch  of  science  which 
investigates  the  principles  of  muscular  contraction ; 
the  exercise  of  muscular  contraction. 

my-6-dy-na-mom  -e-ter,  my  -  6  -  dy  -  nam  - I- 
om-e-ter ,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  dynamometer 
(q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  muscles. 

my-6-ga  -le,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Gr.  gale=a 
weasel.]  .  ,  .  ,, 

1.  ZoOl.:  Desman;  the  natatorial  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Myogalinse  (q.  v.).  Two  species  are 
known,  Myogale  moschata  and  M.  pyrenaica.  The 
former  species  is  from  the  southeast  of  Russia.  Its 
total  length  is  about  sixteen  inches ;  snout  long  and 
proboscis-like ;  toes  webbed  to  the  bases  of  the 
claws ;  tail,  long,  scaly,  and  laterally  flattened.  M. 
pyrenaica  is  much  smaller,  with  a  round  tail  and  ; 
longer  snout.  Both  species  feed  on  aquatic  insects. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the  Mio¬ 
cene  deposits  of  Germany  and  the  south  of  France. 

my-d-gal-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  myogal[e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Desmans ;  a  family  of  insectivorous  mam¬ 
mals  co-extensive  with  Myogalinse  (q.  v.). 

my-6-g?i-lI'-nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  myogal[e); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Mice.] 

ZoOl.:  Desmans;  a  sub-family  of  Talpidse  (q.  v.L 
It  contains  three  genera:  Myogale,  natatorial; 
Uropsilus,  terrestrial ;  and  Urotrichus,  fossorial. 
my  O-ga  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  mygale= shrew  mouse.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Scillese. 
my-o-gen  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr.  gennaO 
— to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Pathol. :  Produced  by  the  muscles, 
myogenic-paralysis,  s. 

Path.:  Infantile  paralysis;  the  essential  paraly¬ 
sis  of  infants.  It  is  much  less  dangerous  thaD 
paralysis  in  the  adult. 

my'-o-graph,  s.  [Mioghapht.]  A  device  for 
recording  muscular  contractions  and  relaxations. 

my-6-graph  -ic,  my-6-graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

myograph[y ) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  my¬ 
ography  or  a  description  of  the  muscles. 

my-6-graph  -I-on,  s.  [Myography.]  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  the  nervous 
current.  It  was  invented  in  1850  by  A.  Helmholtz. 

my-og -ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  myograph(y) ;  - ist .] 
One  versed  in  myography;  one  who  describes  the 
muscles  of  animals. 

my-og -r<t-phy,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Greek 
graphu=to  write.]  A  description  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body. 

**  my  6  lem’-m<l,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  andGr.  lemma 
=peel,  skin.] 

Physiol. :  The  delicate  membranous  covering  of 
each  fibril  of  fleshy  or  muscular  fiber;  sarcolemma. 
[Mayne.) 

my-o-log  -Ic,  my-S-log'-I-cg,l,  a.  [Eng.  myol- 
og[y ) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  myology  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  muscles. 

my-ol'-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  myolog[y) ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  myology ;  one  who  writes  or  treats  on  the 
muscles. 

my  ol  -6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr.  logos=a 
treatise,  a  discourse.]  A  scientific  description  or 
knowledge  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  body. 

my'-0-man-9y,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  manteia 
=prophecy,  divination.]  A  kind  of  divination  or 
fortune-telling  by  the  movements  of  mice. 

my-6-mor  -ph?i,  e.  pi.  [Pref.  myo-,  and  Greok 

morplie—  form.] 

ZoOl.:  A  section  of  simple-toothed  rodents.  It 
includes  six  families :  Myoxidse,  Lophiomyidse, 
Muridee,  Spalacidee,  Geomyidee,  and  Dipopidse. 

my-o  mor  -phlc,  adj [Mod.  Latin,  &c.,  myo- 
morphia) ;  -ic.]  Belonging  to  the  section  Myo- 
morpha  (q.  v.). 

my-o-mor'-phus,  s.  [Myomorpha.] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  South  American 
Chinchillidee  found  in  Pliocene  deposits  in  the 
island  of  Anquilla,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  allied 
to  Megalonyx,  and  is  of  “  special  interest,  proving 
the  connection  of  the  larger  West  Indian  Islands 
with  the  continent  some  time  in  the  later  Tertiary 
period.”  [Wallace:  Ceog.  Dist.  Anim.,  i.  148.) 

my6-ni9'-i-ty,  subst.  [Gr.  mys  (genit.  my  os)  =  a 
muscle.]  [Neuricity.] 

Physiol. :  (See  extract.) 

“  Neuricity  is  convertible  into  myonicity  and  into  other 
forms  of  polar  force,  just  as  myonioity  or  the  muscular 
force  may  be  disposed  of  by  conversion  into  heat.” — 
Owen:  Anat.  Vertebrates,  i.  318. 

my-S-no'-Sus,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr.  nosos= 
a  disease.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  muscles. 
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W^o-path'-I-a,  subst.  [Pref.  myo -  (1).  and  Gr. 
pathos = s  uff  er  ing.  ] 

Pathol.:  Thesame  as  Myonosus  (q.  v.). 

my-6-path’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  myopath(ia) ;  -ac.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  myopathia  (q.  v.)< 

my  -ope,  my'-ops,  s.  I  Fr.,  from  Gr.  myops 
(gemt.  myopos ),  from  myo- to  shut,  and  ops  (genit. 
opos)  =the  eye.]  A  short-sighted  person. 

my-o -pi-gi,  s.  [Myopy.] 

my-op  -Ic,  fmy-op'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  myop(e) ;  -ic.] 
Relating  to  myopy ;  short-sighted. 

my-6-po-ra  -<je-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myopor- 
(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Myoporads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with 
simple  exstipulate  leaves,  axillary  flowers,  a  five- 
parted  persistent  calyx,  a  monepetalous  hypogy- 
nous  corolla,  with  the  limbs  nearly  equal  or  two¬ 
lipped;  stamens  four,  didynamous,  sometimes  with 
the  rudiments  of  a  fifth ;  ovary  two-  or  four-celled ; 
fruit  a  drupe ;  the  putamens  with  two  or  four  cells 
each,  one-  or  two-seeded. 

my-op’-or-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  myopor(um) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 

But.  {pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  or¬ 
der  Myoporace®  (q.  v.). 

my-op '-or-um,  s.  [Gr.  myo = to  shut,  and  poros 
=  a  pore,  referring  to  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myoporacese 
q-v.).  About  thirteen  species  are  known,  chiefly 
rom  Australia. 


ovate,  compressed,  smooth ;  racemes  leafless.  Myo- 
sotis  palustris,  Creeping  Water  Scorpion  Grass  or 
Forget-me-not ;  M.  lingulata  or  ccespitosa  the  Tufted, 
M.  repens  the  Creeping  Water,  M.  sylvatica  the 
Upright  Wood,  M.  alpestris  the  Rock,  M.  arvensis 
the  Field,  M.  collina  the  Early  Field,  and  M.  versi¬ 
color  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Scorpion  Grass.  The 
majority  of  them  are  common  in  their  respective 
situations. 

my  o-siir'-us,  s.  [Greek  mys  (genit.  myos)=a 
mouse,  and  our  a— a  tail.] 

Bot. :  Mouse-tail ;  a  genus  of  Ranunculace®,  tribe 
Anemone®.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  are  all 
five;  the  petals  nectariferous.  Two  known  species. 
Myosurus  minimus  is  the  more  common.  [Mouse- 
tail.] 

my-6-til  -I-t^,  s.  [Greek  mys  (genit.  myos)  =  a 
muscle.] 

Pathol.:  Muscular  contractility. 

my'-o-tome,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1)),  and  Gr.  tome— a. 
cutting;  temno= to  cut.] 

Zodl. :  (See  extract.) 

“In  fishes  especially,  and  partly  in  amphibia,  the 
muscles  present  a  remarkable  degree  of  vertebrate  seg¬ 
mentation,  the  greater  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
being  subdivided  into  zones  or  myotomes  by  partitions  or 
sclerotomes,  partly  bony  and  partly  cartilaginous  or 
membranous,  which  extend  transversely  through  the 
walls  of  the  trunk,  and  correspond  in  number  and  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  vertebral  and  costal  segments.” — Quain : 
Anatomy  (ed.  1882),  i.  185. 

my-ot  -o-my,  s.  [Myotome.] 


Myopotamus. 


my-o-pot'-?t-mus,  s.  [Gr.  mys  (genit.  myos)= a 
mouse,  and  potamos— a  river.] 

1.  Zodl.:  Coypu  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Octodontid®, 
containing  a  single  species,  Myopotamus  coy  pus. 
Etaortat,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  ranging  from  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn 
to  about  15°  north 
latitude. 

2.  Palceont.:  Myo¬ 
potamus  antiquus,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lund,  is 
from  the  bone-caves 
of  Brazil. 

my -6ps,  s.  [My¬ 
ope.] 

my-op  -sis,  s.  [Gr. 
myia=a  fly,  and  dpsis 
= sight.] 

Pathol.:  A  disease 
of  the  eyes  in  which 
black  spots  are  seen  passing  like  flies  before  them. 

(MuSCiE- YORIT  ANTES.  ] 

my  -o-pjf,  my-o'-pla.  s.  [Greek  myopia,  from 
myops=  short-sighted.] 

Optics,  &c. :  Near  or  short  sight,  a  defect  of  the 
eye,  produced  generally  by  too  great  convexity  of 
the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  causing  the  focus  to 
be  placed  not  on  the  cornea,  but  in  front  of  it.  It 
occurs  in  early  life  from  too  great  use  of  the  eyes  on 
minute  objects,  as  the  print  in  a  book. 

my_os-chF-los,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Greek 
cheilos  —  a  lip  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Santalacese.  An  infusion  of 
Myoschilos  oblongus,  called  by  the  Chilenos  Senna, 
is  purgative. 

my'_b-scope,  s.  [Pref.  myo-,  and  Gr.  scopio  = 
to  see.]  An  instrument  for  the  observation  of  mus¬ 
cular  contraction^  and  relaxations. 
my  -6-sIn,  s.  LGr.  mys  (genit.  myos)= a  muscle.) 
Chem. :  The  chief  constituent  of  the  muscle 
plasma  inclosed  in  the  sarcolemma  tubes  of  mus¬ 
cular  fiber.  In  the  living  muscle  it  exists  in  the 
liquid  state,  but  when  the  rigor  mortis  sets  in,  it 
curdles  completely.  Myosin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
hut  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  It  is  coagu¬ 
lated  by  heating  with  water,  and  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol. 

m  jt-5'-sIs,  s.  [Gr.  myo— to  close  the  eyes  or  lips.] 
Pathol.:  Permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
usually  caused  by  iritis.  When  it  exists  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  obliterate  the  pupil  it  is  called  Syni- 
«esis. 

my-6-sit’-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Myosis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medium  or  agent  which  contracts 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  chief  are  the  Calabar 
bean,  opium,  and  the  salts  of  morphia.  ( Garrod .) 

my-o-si'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  mys  (genit.  my  os)— a  mus¬ 
cle  ;  Eng.  suff.  -itis. ] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 
my’-6-so  -tis,  s.  [Latin,  from_  Greek  mys  (genit. 
my  os)— a  mouse,  ana  ous  (genit.  dtos)= an  ear] 
Botany:  A  genus  of  Boraginace®,  tribe  Litho- 
sperme®.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  straight;  the  lobes 
convolute  in  aestivation ;  calyx  terete  m  fruit ;  nuts 


1.  Anat.:  The  science  which  treats  of  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Surg. :  The  division  of  the  muscles  to  remove 
deformity. 

my-ox'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myox{us);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.J 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Myomorpha  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions.  There  are  four 
genera :  Myoxus,  Muscardinus,  Eliomys,  and  Graph- 
iurus. 

my-ox’-us,  s.  [Gr.  myoxos=  a  dormouse :  mys— 
a  mouse,  and  oa;iis=sharp  snout.] 

1.  Zoology:  Dormouse;  a  genus  of  myomorphic 
rodents,  typical  of  the  family  Myoxid®(q.v.).  Three 
species  are  known :  Myoxus  avellenarius,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Dormouse ;  M.  glis,  the  Loir ;  and  M.  nitela, 
the  Lerot. 

2.  Palceont. :  (See  extract.) 

“Two  species  have  been  detected  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
(Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre),  and  a  third  from  beds 
of  Miocene  age.  Several  have  been  detected  in  Post- 
Tertiary  deposits,  of  which  the  most  remarkabl  is  M. 
melitensis,  from  the  Maltese  Post-Pliocene.  This  form  is 
described  by  Falconer  as  being  ‘  as  big  in  comparison  to 
a  living  dormouse  as  the  bandicoot-rat  is  to  a  mouse.’” 
— Nicholson:  Palceont.,  ii.  410. 

myr  -9I-51,  s.  [Lat.  Murcia— an  epithetof  Yenus, 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  myrtle  (q.  v.),  which  was 
sacred  to  her. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtace®,  tribe  Myrteae.  From 
300  to  500  are  known,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  Many  have  edible  fruits.  {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

myr-i-a-,  pref.  [Greek  myrias=  ten  thousand.] 
Many,  possessing  many  or  much. 

mjfr-i-a-can-thous,  a.  [Mykiacanthus.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Myriacanthus. 

myr-I-a-can-thus,  s.  [Pref.  myria-,  and  Greek 

akantha—a  prickle.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Raiid®  founded  by 
Agassiz  in  1837.  Morris  enumerates  three  species 
from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 

myr'-I-(td,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  myrias  (genit.  myriados), 
from  ?h?/ rios=  numberless.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Innumerable,  countless,  numberless, 
infinite,  manifold. 

“  The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues. 

Shouted  of  liberty.” 

Longfellow:  Slave’s  Dream. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  Used  proverbially  of  any  very  great  number; 
multitudes. 

“In  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars.” — Longfellow:  Poefs  Tale. 

myriad-minded,  adj.  Of  vast  and  extremely 

versatile  intellect.  {Coleridge.) 

myr'-I-a-gram,  myr  -1-g.-gramme,  s.  [French 

myriagramme,fTom  pref.  myria-,  and  Fr.  gramme .] 
A  French  measure  of  weight,  containing  10,000 
grammes,  and  equal  to  22’0485  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

myr'-I-a-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref. 
myria-,  and  Fr.  litre.]  A  French  measure  of  capac¬ 
ity,  containing  10,000  litres,  and  equal  to  610,280 
cubic  inches. 


myr'-I-a-mS-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref. 

myria-,  and  French  mbtre.]  A  French  measure  of 
length,  containing  10,000  metres,  and  equal  to  10 
kilometres,  or  6'2138257  miles. 

myr-i-a-nl'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  rnyrias=ten  thousand ; 
n  connective,  and  suff.  - ites .] 

Palceont.:  Formerly  considered  a  genus  of  An¬ 
nelids,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  Llampeter 
in  South  Wales.  Myrianites  McLeayi  resembles 
worm  tracks  with  marks  like  those  of  set®  or  rudi¬ 
mentary  limbs.  {Murchison:  Siluria.  ch.  viii.) 
When,  however,  the  stone  is  broken  up,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fossil  displayed,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  leaf-like  ex¬ 
pansion,  perhaps  a  fucoid. 

myr -I-a-pod,  s.  [Myriapoda.]  One  of  the 
Myriapoda  (q.  v.). 

myr-i-ap  -o-da,  myr-I-op  -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 

myria-,  and  Gr.  pous,  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.]  ■ 

1.  Zodl.:  A  Class  of  annulose  animals,  division 
Arthropoda.  The  body  is  generally  long,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  or  flattened,  and  consists  of  more  than  twenty 
somites.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen;  there  are  antenn®,  and  the 
mandibles  are  often  large  and  powerful ;  one  or  two 
pairs  of  legs  are  attached  to  each  segment  of  the 
body.  The  sexes  are  separate ;  the  internal  anat¬ 
omy  like  that  of  insects.  The  Myriapoda  live  under 
stones,  dead  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  other 
dark  places.  Some  are  luminous.  The  class  is 
divided  into  four  orders ;  Chilopoda  (Centipedes), 
Chilognatha  (Millepedes),  Pauropoda,  and  Ony- 
cliophora. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  oldest  known  Myriapods  are 
from  the  Coal  Measures. 

myr'-I-arch,  s.  [Gr.  myriarches,  from  myrioi— 
ten  thousand,  and  archd=to  rule,  to  lead.]  A  com¬ 
mander  of  ten  thousand  men. 

myr'-i-are,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref.  myria-,  and  Fr. 
are.]  A  French  measure  of  land,  containing  10,000 
acres,  or  1,000,000  square  metres,  and  equal  to 
247'1U3  acres. 

my-ri-ca,  s.  [Latin  my  rice,  myrica,  from  Greek 
mynke= the  tamarisk ;  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.:  Sweet  Gale;  Bog-myrtle;  the  typical  and 
only  genus  of  the  order  Myricacew.  Myrica  gale, 
the  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch  Myrtle,  has  a  shrubby 
stem  and  lanceolate  leaves,  broader  upward.  It  is 
found  in  bogs  and  moory  ground.  Its  leaves  have 
a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Islay  and 
Jura  scent  their  clothes  with  them,  and  in  some 
places  a  tea  is  made  from  them ;  the  twigs  are  used 
for  beds.  The  plant  yields  a  yellow  ethereal  oil, 
which  after  a  time  becomes  slightly  warm.  For¬ 
merly  its  leaves  were  used  against  the  itch,  and  by 
Swedish  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The 
root  of  M.  cerifera,  the  Wax  Myrtle  or  Bay-tree  of 
North  America,  if  eaten  in  quantities,  is  emetic. 
The  Nepaulese  eat  the  fruit  of  M.  sapida,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Dr.  Dyrnock  says  that 
the  bark,  treated  with  boiling  water,  yields  an 
abundant,  hard,  brittle  extract  resembling  kino. 
Dr.  Buck  states  that  this  bark  is  valuable  in  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  the  northwest¬ 
ern  provinces  of  India  for  cough,  &c.  The  fruit 
of  M.  mteqrifolia  audit/,  nagi  are  eaten, 
myrica-tallow,  s. 

Chem. :  Myrtle-wax.  A  solid  fat  extracted  from 
the  berries  of  Myrica  cerifera.  It  is  pale-green, 
translucent,  brittle,  and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  soluble  in  bot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether;  has  a  specific  gravity  l-005,  and  melts  at  48°, 
myr-I-ca'-ije-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  myric{a );  fem.  pi 
adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Galeworts;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Amentales.  It  consists  of  leafy  shrubs  or 
small  trees  covered  with  resinous  glands  and  dots ; 
alternate  leaves,  and  amentaceous  flowers ;  stamens 
two  to  eight,  generally  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-like 
bract ;  anthers  two  to  four-celled ;  ovary  one-celled ; 
fruit  drupaceous ;  seed  solitary,  erect.  Found  in 
America,  Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  In¬ 
dia.  Known  genus,  one ;  species,  thirty. 

myr-i-car -I-a>  s.  [Lat.  myric{a );  fem.  sing, 
adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Tamaricace®.  Myricaria  ger- 
manica,  a  common  garden  plant  with  pink  flowers, 
has  a  balsamic,  bitter  bark,  formerly  used  as  an  as¬ 
tringent.  The  leaves  of  M.  elegans,  a  West  Him¬ 
alayan  species,  are  applied  in  India  to  bruises. 
M.  herbacea  is  used  by  the  Mongols  for  tea,  and  the 
woody  tissue  is  considered  tonic. 

myr  — 1-9111,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  &c.,  myric{a)  ;  -in 
{Chem.).] 

Chem. :  That  portion  of  common  beeswax  which 
is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  myricyi  palmitate,  ('u,H3i(C3oH(;])0^,  and  when 
heated  with  potash,  is  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  spermaceti,  yielding  potassium  palmi 
tate  and  myricyi  alcohol. 
myr'-I-gyl,  s.  [Eng.  myric{in) ;  -yl  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  myricy  1-alco¬ 
hol  (q.  v.). 


iboil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  sbin>  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -gion  =  zhua.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  del 
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myricyl-alcohol,  s. 

C/i.ew.:  C30H62O  =  ^  3ujj61  |  O.  Myricyl-hydrate. 

Melissic-alcohol.  Melissin.  The  highest  known 
alcohol  of  the  series  CnHon+20,  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  myricin  and  potash,  dissolving  the 
product  in  water,  precipitating  with  baric  chloride, 
and  exhausting  the  precipitate  with  ether.  It  is  a 
crystalline  body  with  a  silky  luster,  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  melting  at  85°.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  partly  sublimes,  and  is  partly 
resolved  into  water  and  melene,  t'J0HK0. 

myricyl-hydrate,  s.  [Myrk  yl-alcohol.j 
myr-In-gl-tis,  s  [Mod.  Lat.  myringa—t he 
membrana  tympani ;  -iKs=inflammation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  or  ear 
drum. 

myr-I-o-,  pref.  [Myria.] 

mjfr-I-o-log -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  myriolog(ue) ; 
•ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  myriologue. 

myr-I-olo-glst,  s.  [Eng.  myriolog(ue) ;  -ist.] 
A  composer  or  singer  of  a  myriologue,  usually,  if 
not  always,  a  female. 

myr  -l-6-logue,  s.  [Fr.  myriologue,  myriologie, 
from  Mod.  Gr.  myriologi,  moirologi,  from  Gr.  moira 
=fate,  and  logos= a  word,  a  speech.]  An  extempore 
funeral-song,  sung  by  females  in  Modern  Greece  on 
the  death  of  some  person. 

myr-i-6-ne  -m<i,  s.  [Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr.  nema 
=yarn.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order  or  tribe 
My  rionemaceee.  The  frond  is  parasitical,  forming 
a  flat  base,  bearing  cushion-like  tufts  of  decumbent 
filaments.  ( Griffith  c&  Henfrey.) 

myr-i-6-ne-ma  -§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrio- 
nem{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  family  of  Fucaceee.  They 
are  minute  epiphytes,  consisting  of  jointed  fila¬ 
ments  springing  from  a  layer  of  decumbent,  coher¬ 
ing  filaments.  They  bear  oblong  spores,  or  probably 
oOsporanges  producing  zoOspores. 


my-ris  -tic,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrist{ica) ;  - ic .] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  nutmeg. 

myristic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  ChH2802=<“  ujj'27<^  |  O.  A  monobasic  acid 

occurring  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg  butter,  in  otoba 
fat,  in  dika  bread,  and  in  small  quantity  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  spermaceti.  It  may  also  be  produced 
artificially  by  heating  ethal  with  potash  lime.  It 
is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  saponification  of 
otoba  fat.  Pure  myristic  acid  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  54%  and 
solidify  on  cooling  in  crystalline  scales.  It  is  insol¬ 
uble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  not  decomposed  like  the 
stearates.  The  other  myristates  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by_  precipita¬ 
tion.  Myristate  of  copper,  GpjjHraCu"  O4,  is  a  bluish- 
green  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 
Myristate  of  lead,  CosP^Pb’O,!,  is  a  white  amor¬ 
phous  powder,  which  melts  at  110°.  Myristate  of 
potash,  C14H27KO9,  forms  a  white  crystalline  soap, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

myristic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C14H30O  ujj29  ^  O.  Methal.  An  alco¬ 
hol  supposed  to  exist,  together  with  ethal  and 
others  of  the  same  series,  in  commercial  spermaceti. 
It  has  never  been  isolated. 

myristic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  C13H27CHO.  Obtained  from  myristic  acid 
by  oxidation.  It  melts  at  52'5°  and  boils  at  214° 
under  100  mm.  pressure. 

myristic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem. :  C28H5403=  (ChH270)20.  A  fatty  substance, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride 
on  potassium  myristate.  It  melts  at  50°,  giving  off 
vapor  having  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  is  but  slowly 
saponified  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 


mfr-i-oph-^l-li  -te§,  s.  [Myriophyllum.] 
Palceobot.:  A  fossil  from  the  English  Coal  Meas¬ 
ures,  resembling  Myriophyllum  (q.  v.). 

m^r-I-oph'-yl-lous,  a.  [Myriophyllum.]  Hav¬ 
ing  very  numerous  leaves. 

m^r-i-oph  -jfl-lum,  s.  [Gr.  mj/ri'os= innumer¬ 
able,  and phyllon=&  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Water-milfoil;  a  genus  of  Haloragacese, 
tribe  Haloragese.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  the 
males  having  an  inferior  calyx  of  four  leaves,  with 
four  petals,  and  four  to  eight  stamens  ;the  females 
a  four-lobed  calyx  with  four  sessile  stigmas  ;  fruit 
consisting  of  four  sessile,  sub-globose,  one-celled 
carpels,  at  last  separating.  Found  in  most  coun¬ 
tries.  Known  species,  fifteen. 

myr-i-6-ra  -ma,  subst.  [Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr. 
horama= a  view.]  A  sort  of  landscape  picture  made 
of  a  number  of  separate  sections  which  are  capable 
of  being  associated  in  various  ways  so  as  to  form 
distinct  scenes. 

m^r  -I-6-scope,  s.  [Pref.  myrio-,  andGr.  skopeo 
=  to  see.  1  A  variation  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and, 
like  the  latter,  depending  upon  the  multiplication 
of  images  which  coalesce  in  such  manner  as  to  form 
a  geometrical  pattern.  A  square  box  has  a  sight- 
hole  in  front,  and  at  the  rear  are  two  plane  mirrors 
which  are  arranged  at  a  suitable  angle.  On  hor¬ 
izontal  rollers  is  a  piece  of  embroidered  silk  or  other 
ornate  fabric,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  crank- 
handle  on  one  of  the  rollers.  This  causes  a  pretty 
display  when  the  ornamental  figures  are  multiplied 
and  thrown  into  geometrical  apposition.  The  top 
of  the  box  is  of  oiled  muslin  or  other  translucent 
material  which  admits  sufficient  light. 

myr-i-pris  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  myri'os=numberless,  and 
pristos=  toothed  like  a  saw.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  An  acanthopterygian  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Berycidse.  Snout  short ;  eye  large ;  villiform 
teeth  on  vomer  and  palatine  bones.  Scales  large, 
ctenoid.  Two  dorsals,  the  first  with  ten  or  eleven 
spines  ;  anal  with  four  spines ;  caudal  forked ;  ven- 
trals  with  seven  soft  rays.  Eighteen  species,  from 
the  tropical  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  the  majority 
living  near  the  coast,  at  the  surface.  Coloration 
principally  red  or  pink  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the 
sides.  They  attain  a  length  of  about  fifteen  inches, 
and  are  esteemed  as  food. 

2.  Palceont.:  There  is  a  species  from  the  Eocene 
of  Sheppey. 

my-ris -tate,  s.  [Eng.  myrist(ic) ;  -ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  myristic  acid, 
myristate  of  glyceryl,  s. 

C7iem.:  C45H8606=^3^_q^  ^03.  Myristin.  A 
solid  crystallizable  fat,  obtained  from  nutmegs  by 
pressure  between  hot  iron  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  ether.  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  acrolein  and  a  fatty  acid. 


myristic-ether,  s. 

C/iem.. •  CmH27(C2H5)02.  Myristate  of  ethyl.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  Ary  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a 
hot  solution  of  myristic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  forms  large,  hard,  easily  fusible  crystals,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0-864. 

my-rls'-tl-ca,  s.  [From  Gr.  myrizo— to  be  fra¬ 
grant  with  ointment,  referring  to  the  odor  of  the 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myristica- 
ceee.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs,  generally 
aromatic,  with  entire  leaves  and  dioecious  flowers. 
The  albumen  of  Myristica  moschata  is  the  Nutmeg 
(q.v  .),  its  aril  the  Mace  (q.  v.).  M.  otoba  constitutes 
the  coarse,  strong  smelling  nutmegs  of  Santa  Fe. 
Those  of  Brazil  come  from  Myristica  bicuiba  or 
officinalis;  itis  atonic.  Those  of  Madagascar  from 
M.  acuminata  and  madagascariensis,  and  those  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  from  M.  spuria.  Another 
is  M.  tomentosa.  M.  fatica  has  but  slight  and 
evanescent  fragrance.  M.  corticosa  and  M.  longi- 
folia,  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  Burmah,  exude  a 
red  resin.  The  bruiseA  and  boiled  seeds  of  M.mala- 
barica  yield  a  yellowish  concrete  oil  applied  to 
ulcers. 

my-rls-ti-ca  -qe~se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  myris- 
tic(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Nutmegs ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees,  often  with  a  red  juice,  alternate,  entire,  cori¬ 
aceous,  stalked  leaves,  anA  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes,  glomerules,  or  panicles  of  minute  flowers, 
each,  as  a  rule,  having  a  cucullate  bract.  Flowers, 
unisexual ;  calyx,  trifid  or  rarely  quadrifid ;  fila¬ 
ments,  separate  or  united  ;  anthers,  three  to  twelve 
or  more.  Carpels  solitary  or  many,  with  a  single, 
erect  ovule ;  fruit,  baccate.  Common  in  the  tropics 
of  India  and  America. 

my-ris  -tl-gln,  s.  [En g.  myristic;  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of  volatile 
oil  of  nutmeg.  (  Watts.) 

my-rls'-tic-ol,  s.  [Eng.  myristic ,  and  (alcoh)ol.] 

Chem. :  A  camphor  said  to  exist,  together  with 
absinthol,  in  the  oil  of  wormwood.  It  boils  at  212°- 
218°,  and  yields  cymene  on  distillation  with  zincic 
chloride  or  phosphoric  sulphide. 

my-ris-tin,  s.  [Eng.  myrist(ic) ;  -in.]  [Myris¬ 
tate  of  Glyceryl.] 

my-ris-to-,  pref.  [Myristone.] 

myristo-benzoic  anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  C2iH3203=Ci4H270-C7H50-0.  Myristateof 
benzoyl.  Produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl-chloride 
on  potassium-myristate.  It  crystallizes  in  laminae, 
having  a  silky  luster ;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor,  anA 
melts  at  38°. 


my-ris  -tdne,  s.  [Eng.  myrist(ic) ;  -one.] 

Chem.:  C27H540=Ci4H270-Ci3H27.  .A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  distilling  calcium-my  instate. 
It  forms  colorless  nacreous  scales,  soluble  m  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  melts  at 
75°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  radiated  mass. 

myr-me-CO-,  pref.  [Gr.  myrmex  (genit.  myr- 
mekos)  =an  ant.]  Feeding  on  ants. 

myr-me-co-bi-i-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod_.  Lat.  myrme- 
cobi(us') ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  Dasyuridee,  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  aberrant  genus  Myrmecobius 
(q.v.). 

myr-me-co  -bi-us,  s.  [Pref.  myrmeco-,  and  Gr. 
bios=life.] 

Z06I. :  The  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Myrmecobiinse.  The  head  elongate,  broad  behind ; 
muzzle,  long  and 
pointed;  ears, 
ovate  and  of  mod¬ 
erate  size ;  five  toes 
on  fore,  hallux 
wanting  externally 
on  hind  feet,  but 
the  metatars al 
bone  is  present ;  no 
trace  of  pouch  in 
female,  the  young, 
when  attached  to 
the  nipples,  being 
concealed  only  by 
the  long  hair  of  the  Myrmecobius. 

abdomen.  Myr¬ 
mecobius  fasciatus,  from  western  and  southern 
Australia,  is  the  only  species  known.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  an  English  squirrel,  and,  like  that  ani¬ 
mal,  has  a  long,  bushy  tail.  It  lives  on  the  ground, 
and  feeds  on  ants.  Color,  chestnut-red  ;  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  is  marked  with  broad  white 
transverse  bands. 

m^r'-me-co-le-on,  s.  [Myrmeleon.] 
myr-me-coph  -<j,-gR,  s.  [Pref.  myrmeco-,  and  Gr. 
phagein—  to  eat.] 

Zool. :  Ant-eater.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Myrmecophagidse  (q.  v.).  Body  rather  compressed, 
covered  with  long,  coarse  hair ;  tail,  non-prehensile, 
covered  with  very  long  hair ;  ears,  small,  oval ,  erect ; 
eyes,  very  small.  There  is  but  one  species,  the 
Great  Ant-eater  (q.  v.). 

myr-me-co-phag -i-das,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  myr- 
mecophag{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

ZoOl.:  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of  edentate  mam¬ 
mals  from  the  Neotropical  region.  Myrmecophaga 
(q.  v.),  terrestrial ;  and  Tamandua  and  Cycloturus, 
arboreal. 

myr-me-Coph'-SL-gOus,  adj.  [Eng.  myrmecoph- 
ag(a);  -oms.]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  genus  Myrmecophaga. 

myr-me-le-on,  fmyr  -me-co-leon,  s.  [Greek 
myrmex— an  ant,  and  leon— a  lion.] 

Entom. :  Ant-lion  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Myrmeleontidae  (q.v.).  Myrmeleon  euro- 
pceus  and  M.  formicarius  live  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  there  is  a  species  in  India. 

myr-me-le-on  -ti  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrme¬ 
leon,  genit.  myrmeleonttis) ;  Latin  fem.  pi.  suffi 
-idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  neuropterous  insects,  sub¬ 
order  Planipennia,  tribe  Megaloptera.  The  head  is 
large,  the  antennse  clavate,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mandibles  toothed. 

myr-mi-ca,  s.  [Gr.  myrmex— an  ant.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Myrmicinse  (q.  v.).  Under  the  designation  Red-ant, 
Myrmica  rubra,  it  is  now  known  that  three  species 
have  been  confounded,  viz. :  M.  ruginodis,  M.  sca- 
brinodis,  and  M.  laevinodis. 

myr-mi-fjl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrmic(a )  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ince.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Formicidse,  containing 
ants  in  which  the  abdominal  petiole  has  two  knots, 
myr  -mi-gine,  a.  [Myrmicinje.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Myr- 
micinte  (q.  v.). 

“Another  Myrmicine  ant  ( Myrmica  scabrinodis).” — 
Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  381. 

m^r  -mi-don,  s.  [Lat.  Myrmidones,  from  Greek 
Myrmidones.  See  def .] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  warlike  people  of  Thrace, 
ruled  over  by  Achilles,  and  taken  by  him  as  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

“  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  tressida,  v.  7. 

2.  A  soldier  of  a  rough  character;  a  ruffian,  a 
brutal  fellow  ;  one  who  executes  the  orders  of  his 
superiors  ruthlessly  and  pitilessly  ;  an  unscrupulous 
follower. 

H  Myrmidons  of  the  law :  A  term  applied  to  police¬ 
men,  bailiffs,  sheriffs’  officers,  or  such  officers  of  the- 
law. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  q.u  =  kwv 
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myr-ml-do  -nl-an,  a.  [Eng.  myrmidon ;  -ian.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  myrmi¬ 
dons. 

“  Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine, 

If  I  but  lead  thy  Myrmidonian  line.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  57. 
my-rob -9,-lan,  my-rob  -o-lan,  s.  [Lat.  myrob- 
alanum,  from  Gr.  myrobalanos,  from  myron— a 
sweet  juice  distilled  from  plants,  any  prepared 
unguent  or  sweet  oil,  and  balanos=an  acorn,  a  nut; 
Fr.  myrobalan,  myrobolan ;  Sp.  mirobalano,  mirobo- 
lano;  Ital.  mirobolano.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Terminalia  chebula,  and  others  of  the 
genus.  [Terminalia.] 

2.  PL:  The  name  given  by  Findley  to  the  order 
Combretaceae  (q.v.). 

*■1  The  Beleric  myrobalan  is  Terminalia  belerica ; 
Ernblic  myrobalans  are  the  fruit  of  Phyllantlius 
\emblica,  called  also  Emblica  officinalis.  [Phyl- 
LANTHTTS.] 

myrobalan-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Prunus  cerasifera  or  P.  domestica  myroba- 
lana,  a  North  American  deciduous  shrub. 

my-ro  -dl-g,,  s.  [Gr.  myron—  fragrant  oil,  and 
oswie=smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceae,  tribe  Helicterese. 
Myrodia  angustifolia  is  used  in  Brazil  in  venereal 
disorders. 

m?  -r&  nate,  s.  [En g.myron{ic);  -ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  myronic  acid. 
my-ron'-Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  myron=  a  sweet-smelling 
ointment ;  Eng.  suff .  -ic.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and 
compound.) 

myronic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHjgNSoOio.  An  acid  occurring  as  potas- 
sium-myronate  in  the  seeds  of  the  black  mustard. 
Its  properties  are  unknown  in  the  free  state,  as  it 
decomposes  quickly.  The  myronates  are  inodor¬ 
ous,  soluble  in  water,  and  yield  sulpho-cyanate  of 
albylwith  aqueous myrosin.  Potassium-myronate, 
CioHjsNKSoOio,  is  obtained  by  digesting  ground 
mustard-seed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  cold  water.  It  crystallizes  in  silky 
needles,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  quickly  converted 
by  myrosin  into  grape-sugar,  oil  of  mustard,  and 
hydric  potassic-sulphate. 

*my-rop  -o-llst,  s.  [Gr.  myropoles,  from  myron 
=a  sweet  oil,  and  poled— to  sell.]  One  who  sells 
unguents  or  perfumery. 

my  -ro-sin,  subst.  [Gr.  myron=  a  sweet-smelling 
ointment ;  s  connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  ferment  of  mustard-seed,  prepared  by 
exhausting  the  pulverized  seeds  of  black  and  white 
mustard  with  cold  water,  and  precipitating  by 
means  of  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  trans¬ 
parent,  colorless,  and  gummy,  and  froths  when  agi¬ 
tated. 

my-r6-sper  -min,  s.  [English  myrosperm{um) ; 
-in.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  the  portion 
of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  ( Cooley .) 

my-ro-sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  myron= a  sweet  oil, 
and  sperma— a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Sophoreae.  Myrospermum  peruiferum ,  the  Quin- 
quino,  furnishes  the  Balsam  of  Peru  (q.  v.) ;  and 
M.  toluiferum  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  (q.  v.). 

my-rox-6-car -pin,  subst.  [Eng.  myrox{ylon) ; 
o  connective  ;  carp{ene),  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  C48H35O6.  A  substance  extracted  from 
white  Peru  balsam  by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
large,  thin,  colorless  prisms,  often  an  inch  long, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  115°  to  a  transparent 
glass,  which  does  not  crystallize  on  cooling.  It  does 
not  unite  with  acids  or  alkalies. 

my-rox-yi  -Ic,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  myroxyl(on) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff. -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  my- 
Toxylin. 

myroxylic-acid,  s.  [Myroxylin.] 
my-rox  -y  1-In,  s.  [Eng.  myroxyl{on) ;  -in.] 
Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  the  portion 
of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  is  insoluble  iu 
alcohol.  By  oxygenation  it  forms  myroxylic  acid. 
{Cooley.) 

my-rox -jfl-on,  s.  [Gr.  myron— sweet  oil,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  a  plant,  and  xylon= wood.] 

Bot.:  A  synonym  of  Myrospermum  (q.  v.). 
myrrh,  *mirre,  *myrrhe,  *myrre,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
mirre  (Fr.  myrrhe),  from  Fat.  myrrha ;  Gr.  myrrha 
=  the  balsamic  juice  of  the  Arabian  myrtle,  from 
Arab,  murr -  (1)  bitter,  (2)  myrrh  ;  cogn.  with  Heb. 
mar— bitter ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mirra.] 

1.  Botany: 

1)  Balsamodendron  myrrha.  [2.] 

2)  The  genus  Myrrhis  (q.  v.). 


2.  Chem. :  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  Bal¬ 
samodendron  myrrha,  a  shrub  growing  in  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia.  It  occurs  in  irx-egular,  roundish 
masses,  called  “  tears,”  varying  in  size  from  small 
grains  to  pieces  as  large  as  an  egg,  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  and  possessing  a  reddish-brown  color.  It 
has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  fragrance,  with  an 
aromatic,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste ;  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  chloro¬ 
form. 

3.  Pharm.:  There  is  a  tincture  of  myrrh  and  a 
pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh.  Myrrh  is  a  stimulant,  an 
antispasmodic,  and  an  emmenagogue.  It  is  given 
internally  in  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  phthisis.  Externally  it  is  applied 
to  aphthous  sore  mouth,  spongy  gums,  &c.  {Car- 
rod.) 

myrrh-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrospermum  pubescens, 
myrrh -Ic,  a.  [Eng. myrrh;  -ic.]  Pertainingto 
or  derived  from  myrrh. 

myrrh'-In,  s.  [En g.  myrrh;  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  portion  of  myrrh  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  has  the  odor  of  myrrh,  melts  at  93°,  and  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  ether.  Heated  to  168°  it  swells  up  and  is 
decomposed,  leaving  a  reddish-brown  mass,  with¬ 
out  taste  or  smell,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
insoluble  in  boiling  potash. 
myrrh-Ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  myrrhinus.]  [Mtje- 

RHINE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 

“  Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups  embossed  with  gems.” 

Milton:  , P.  R.,  iv.  119. 

B.  As  subst.:  Murrhine;  myrrhite  (q.v.). 
myrrh -Is,  s.  [Gr.  =  Sweet  Cicely.] 

Bot. :  Cicely ;  a  family  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Caucalinidae.  The  umbels  are  compound, 
many-rayed  ;  the  bracts  few  or  none ;  the  bracteolce 
many,  membranous ;  the  fruit  very  elongate,  with 
the  commissure  broad;  the  carpels  very  convex  at 
the  back.  Two  species  are  known.  One,  Myrrhis 
odorata,  has  deltoid,  thrice-pinnate  leaves,  is  aro¬ 
matic  and  stimulant.  Formerly  it  was  cultivated 
as  a  pot  herb,  and  is  still  used  in  Italyin  salads. 
{Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.) 
myrrh -Ite,  s.  [Myrrhine.] 
myrrh'-ol,  s.  [Eng.  myrrh,  and  Lat.  ol{eum)  = 
oil.] 

Chem.:  The  essential  oil  of  myrrh,  obtained  by 
distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  myrrhin  with 
water.  It  is  a  viscid,  brownish-green  oil;  specific 
gravity  1-0189  at  15‘5°,  boiling  at  266°. 

myrrh  -d-phore,  s.  [Lit.=myrrh-bearer,  from 
Gr.  myrrha— myrrh,  and  phero=to  bear.] 

Art:  The  myrrhophores  are  the  three  Maries, 
who,  “  as  it  began  to  dawn,  came  to  see  the  sepul¬ 
cher.”  They  are  represented  as  bearing  vases  of 
myrrh  in  their  hands. 

*myrrh'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  myrrh;  -y.]  Redolent  of 
myrrh. 

“As  pours  some  pigeon  from  the  myrrhy  land.” 

Browning:  Waring. 

myr-sl-na'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrsin{e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ardisiads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Cortusales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  hand¬ 
some  shrubs,  with  smooth,  coriaceous,  exstipulate 
leaves,  sometimes  ternate.  Inflorescence,  generally 
axillary,  in  umbels,  corymbs,  or  panicles ;  flowers 
small,  white  or  red,  often  with  sunken  dots  or  lines  ; 
calyx,  four  to  five  cleft,  persistent ;  corolla  four  or 
five  cleft ;  stamens  four  or  five,  with  anthers ,  oppo¬ 
site  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  there  also  in  some 
cases  being  five  sterile  petaloid  ones  ;  ovary  superior 
or  half  inferior,  one-celled,  with  a  free  central 
placenta  and  a  definite  or  indefinite  number  of 
ovules ;  fruit  fleshy,  generally  one-seeded.  Found 
in  tropical  islands,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Known  genera,  thirty;  species,  320. 
{Bindley.) 

myr'-sl-ne,  s.  [Gr.  myrsinos= of  myrtle,  from 
myrtos= myrtle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myrsinacese. 
The  fruit  of  My r sine  africana  is  anthelmintic.  In 
dropsy  and  colic  it  is  a  laxative.  The  gum  is  a 
remedy  for  dysmenorrhoea.  The  berries  of  M. 
bifaria  are  cathartic. 

myr-ta'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fern.  pi.  of  myrtaceus 
=of  myrtle,  from  myrtus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Myrtle-blooms  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite  or  alternate  entire  leaves, 
usually  with  transparent  dots  and  a  vein  running 
parallel  to  the  margin.  Inflorescence  generally  axil¬ 
lary  ;  flowers  red,  white,  or  yellow,  never  blue ;  calyx 
valvate,  four  or  five-  cleft,  sometimes  falling  off  in 
one  piece ;  petals  four  or  five,  or  wanting ;  stamens 
generally  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely  the 
same  in  number,  sometimes  indefinite ;  ovary  in¬ 
ferior,  one,  two,  four,  five,  or  six  celled,  with  a 


simple  style ;  placenta  central  or  axile.  Fruit 
dry  or  fleshy;  seeds  generally  indefinite.  Natives 
of  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  with  a  few  in  Africa,  &c.  It  is 
divided  into  two  tribes— Leptospermeae.  with  cap¬ 
sular,  and  Myrteae,  with  baccate  fruit.  Known 
genera,  forty-five  ;  species,  1,300.  {Lindley.) 
myr-ta'-ge-oiis  (or  ge  as  sh),  a.  [Myetace^O 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Myrtaceae  (q.  v.). 
myr'-tal,  a.  &s.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrtales.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Myrtus 
(q.  v.) ;  as,  the  Myrtal  Alliance.  {Lindley.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  of  the  alliance  Myrtales. 
{Lindley:  Veg.  Kingd.  (ed.  3d),  p.  716.) 

myr-ta-le§,s.  pi.  [Lat.  myrt(us) :  masc.  orfem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Epigynous  Exogens  with 
polypetalous  dichlamydeous  flowers ;  axils,  pla¬ 
centae,  and  the  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
It  contains  ten  orders:  Combretaceae,  Alangiaceae, 
Chamaelauciaceee,  Haloragacese,  Onagraceae,  Rhi- 
zophoraceae.Belvisiaceae,  Melastomaceae,  Myrtaceae, 
and  Lecythidaceae. 

myr'-te-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  myrt{us) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Myrtaceae 
(q.v.). 

myr'-tl-form,  a.  [Latin  myrtus^ myrtle,  and 
forma= form,  shape.]  Having  the  appearance  of 
myrtle  or  myrtle-berries. 

myrtiform-fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  A  slight  depression  in  the  upper  maxillary 
bone.  Called  also  the  incisor-fossa. 

myr-tle,  *mir-tle,  *myr-til,  s.  [O.  Fr.  myrtil, 
dimin.  of  myrte,  meurte— the  myrtle,  from  Lat. 
murtus,  myrtus,  myrta,  from  Gr.  myrtos ,  from  Pers. 
murd=  the  myrtle.] 

1.  Bot. :  Myrtus  communis,  a  native  of  Persia.  By 
distillation  it  yields  an  essential  oil,  used  in  per¬ 
fumery.  About  a  hundredweight  of  the  leaves 
yields  only  5  oz.  of  the  perfume  called  in  France  eau- 
d’ange.  The  leaves  are  used  in  cerebral  affections, 
&c.  The  fruit,  which  is  carminative  and  emetic, 
is  given  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  internal  ulcers, 
and  rheumatism.  A  gargle  of  the  leaves  is  used  iu 
aphthae,  and  a  paste  of  the  seeds  in  scorpion  bites. 
( Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.)  In  the  Greek  archipelago 
the  berries,  especially  those  of  a  variety  with  white 
fruit,  are  eaten,  as  were  the  buds  and  berries  by  the 
ancients.  In  Tuscany  they  are  used  for  pepper,  and 
also  made  into  a  kind  of  wine,  there  called  myrti- 
damnum.  The  powdered  leaves  have  been  used  in 
Sicily  as  a  substitute  for  sumac. 

2.  Script. :  The  word  rendered  myrtle  in  Scripture 
is  correctly  translated. 

11  In  this  country  several  creeping  plants  are  erro¬ 
neously  called  myrtle,  amon  gthem  the  blue-flowered 
periwinkle. 

myrtle-berry,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  myrtle, 
myrtle-bilberry,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

myrtle-bloom,  s. 

Bot.  {pi.) :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Myrtaceae  (q.  v.). 
myrtle-wax,  s.  [Myrica-tallow.] 
myr'-tus  {pi.  myr’-tl),  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
myrtos .]  [Myrtle.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myrtaceae 
(q.v.).  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  or  white, 
are  axillary;  the  petals  five;  the  fruit  succulent, 
crowned  by  the  calyx,  lobes  divided  into  two  or 
three  cells,  their  seeds  kidney  or  horseshoe  shaped, 
with  a  bony  shell ;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  dotted. 
About  twelve  species  are  known,  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Central  Asia,  and  New  Zealand.  Myrtus  com¬ 
munis  is  the  Myrtle  (q.v.).  All  are  not  trees,  iff. 
nummularia  of  the  Falkland  Islands  being  an 
undershrub. 

2.  PI. :  Jussieu’s  name,  given  in  1789,  to  the  order 
now  called  Myrtaceae,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

myr’-us  (yr  as  'ir),  s.  [Lat., from  Gr.  myros= a 
kind  of  sea-eel,  the  male  of  the  Muraena.l 
Ichthy.:  A  hypothetical  genus  of  Muraenidae; 
possibly  it  may  be  only  a  larval  form  of  some  other 
species. 

my-self’, *my-selve,  *my-siii {pi.  our-selve§  ), 

pron.  [Eng.  my,  and  self.] 

1.  Used  in  the  nominative,  after  ...  to  add  empha¬ 
sis,  or  to  point  out  more  emphatically  the  disti::n- 
tion  between  the  speaker  and  another  person.  The 
I  is  sometimes  omitted  in  poetry. 

"Myself  hath  often  overhead  them  say.” 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronieus,  iv.  4. 

2.  Used  in  the  objective  as  a  reflexive  pronoun, 
my-si-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mys{is) ;  Lat.  fem. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  Opossum-shrimps  ;  a  family  of  Crustaceans, 
order  Stomapoda.  The  form  of  the  body  closely 


btfll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


mysis 

approaches  that  of  the  shrimps  ;  the  resemblance  to 
an  opossum  is  in  the  pouch,  formed  of  plates  at¬ 
tached  to  the  abdominal  legs,  in  which  the  female 
keeps  first  the  eggs  and  then  the  immature  young. 
They  form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  whale. 

my -sis,  s.  [Gr.  mysis=a  closing  the  lips  or  eyes ; 
myo= to  close,  to  shut.] 

ZoOl.:  Opossum-shrimp;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Mysidse  (q.v.).  Mysis  chamceleon,  or  vul¬ 
garis, ,  the  Common  Opossum-shrimp,  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  European  seas,  <fcc.  M.  relicta,  from 
the  great  lakes  of  Sweden  and  North  America,  is 
the  only  known  freshwater  Stomapod. 

mysis-stage,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
Crustaceans  (Prawns),  in  which  they  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  adults  of  Mysis,  a  genus  belonging  to  a 
slightly  lower  group. 

mys’-op§,  s.  [Gr.  mys=&  mouse,  and  ops,  ops— 
the  eye,  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muridee  found  in  the  Eocene 
of  North  America. 

My  -sore',  s.  &  a.  [Hind.  Maheshctsura.] 

Geog. :  A  state  of  Southern  India  protected  by  the 
British. 

Mysore-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Ccesalpinia  sepiaria,  a  scandent,  strongly- 
armed  shrub,  forming  an  almost  impenetrable 
fence.  Hyder  Ali  planted  it  around  fortified  places. 
( Graham :  Flora  of  Bombay .) 

My  -sor-in,  s.  [From  Mysor(e),  in  Hindustan; 
Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -me.] 

Min.:  An  impure  malachite  (q.  v.),  containing 
9'02  per  cent,  of  water. 

mys-tg^I'-n^.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  mystax 
(genit.  mystakos)  =  the  upper  lip.] 

ZoOl. :  Mystacina  tuberculata,  the  sole  species  of 
the  group  Mystacinee,  a  peculiar  form  restricted  to 
New  Zealand,  where,  with  Chalinolobus  tuber  cu- 
latus,  it  represents  the  indigenous  mammalian 
fauna.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  folding  its 
wings  and  rolling  up  the  posterior  half  of  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane,  thus  becoming  quadrupedal. 
The  claws  of  the  thumbs  and  toes  have  each  a 
small  talon  projecting  from  the  base.  The  soles  of 
the  feet  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  legs  are 
manifestly  adhesive,  and  their  structure  leads  to 
the  belief  that  this  species  hunts  for  its  insect  food, 
not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  on  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  among  which  its  peculiarities  of 
structure  probably  enable  it  to  walk  about  with 
security  and  ease.  ( Proc .  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1876,  p.  488.) 

mys-ta-$r-nse,  s.  pi.  [Nom.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
mystacina  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  group  of  Emballonuridse,  sub-family 
Molossin®.  The  tail  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  and  appears  on  its  upper  surface.  Mys¬ 
tacina  is  the  sub-genus. 

mys -t3,-co-§etes,  s.  pi.  [Mystacoceti.]  The 
English  form  of  the  scientific  name  Mystacoceti 

(q.v.). 

“  The  Mystacocetes  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most 
specialized  and  aberrant  of  the  existent  Cetacea.” — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  393. 

mys-t?i-c6-§e'-tl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr. 
mystax  (genit.  mystakos)  =  the  upper  lip,  and  ketos 
=a  sea-monster,  a  huge  fish.] 

1.  Zobl. :  The  BalsPnoidea  (Whalebone  or  Baleen 
Whales),  a  sub-order  of  Cetacea.  Genera,  Balaena, 
Neobaleena,  Rachianectes,  Megaptera,  and  Balee- 
noptera. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  sub-order  is  represented  in  the 
early  Pliocene,  but  the  species  were  generally 
smaller  than  those  now  existing. 

mys-ta-co-leu'-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  mystax  (genit.  mys- 
takos)  = the  upper  lip,  the  mustache,  and  leukos= 
white.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Xenocypridina,  from  Sumatra. 

mys-tsi-gog  -Ic,  *mys-tu-gog  -Ic-al,  a.  -  [Eng. 
mystagog(ue) ;  -ic.  ]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
mystagogue  or  mystagogy ;  having  the  character  of 
a  mystagogue ;  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of 
mysteries. 

“The  mystagogical  illuminations  of  the  great  Areopa- 
gite.” — Digby:  On  the  Soul ;  Conclusion . 

mys  -ta-gogue,  s.  [Latin  mystagogus,  from  Gr. 
mystagogos,  from  mystes  =  initiated  in  mysteries, 
and  agogos=&  leader ;  ago = to  lead ;  French  mysta¬ 
gogue  ;  ltal.  mistagogo.] 

1.  One  who  interprets  divine  mysteries. 

“  The  Egyptian  mystagogues  taught  it  among  their 
greatest  secrets.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii., 

§4. 

2.  One  who  keeps  church  relics  and  exhibits  them 
to  strangers. 

mys'-tsi-gog-y,  s.  [Mystagogue.]  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  mysteries  ;  the  principles,  practice,  or 
doctrines  of  a  mystagogue. 
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♦mjfs-ter,  s.  [Mistee.] 

*mys-ter  -I-al,  adj.  [Eng.  mystery ;  -al.]  Con¬ 
taining  a  mystery  or  puzzle ;  not  easily  understood 
or  solved ;  enigmatical. 

“Beauty  and  Love,  whose  story  is  mysteriall.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Love’s  Triumph. 

*mys-ter  -l-arch,  s.  [Gr.  mysteriarches ,  from 
mysterion= a  mystery,  and  archo= to  rule,  to  direct.] 
One  who  presides  over  mysteries.  [Mysteey  (1) ,  6.] 

mys-ter-l-ous,  a.  [Fr.  mystirieux;  from  Lat. 
mysterium  —  a  mystery  (q.  v.)  ;  ltal.  &.  Sp.  mister- 
ioso.]  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  mystery ; 
not  plain  to  the  understanding;  obscure;  beyond 
human  comprehension;  mystic,  occult,  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

“Mysterious  are  His  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour.” 

Cowper:  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

mjfs-ter'-I-Ous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  mysterious;  -ly.] 
In  a  mysterious  manner ;  in  a  manner  beyond  hu¬ 
man  comprehension ;  mystically,  allegorically. 

“Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always.”  Milton:  P.  L.t  iii.  516. 

mys-ter-I-ous-ness,  s.  [English  mysterious; 
-nessA 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mysterious ;  ob¬ 
scureness  ;  mysticalness,  incomprehensibleness. 

“  The  unavoidable  mysteriousness  of  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  religion.”  —  South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  6. 

2.  That  which  is  mysterious  or  obscure;  a  mys¬ 
tery. 

mjfs  -ter-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  myster(y) ;  - ize .]  To 
express  in  enigmas. 

“Mysterizing  their  ensigns,  they  make  the  particular 
ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accommodable  unto  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v., 
ch.  x. 

m^s'-ter-f  (1),  *mys'-ter-ie  (1),  s.  [Lat.  mys¬ 
terium,  from  Gr.  mysterion  =  a  mystery,  from  mys¬ 
tes  = one  initiated  into  mysteries  ;  myo=(  1)  to  close 
the  mouth  or  eyes,  (2)  to  initiate  into  mysteries; 
Fr .mystbre;  ltal.  misterio,  mistero;  Sp.  rnisterio.  ] 

1.  Something  above  human  comprehension,  and 
fitted  to  inspire  a  sense  of  awe  ;  something  hidden 
from  human  knowledge. 

“I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  woman  and  of  the 
beast  that  carrieth  her.” — Revelation,  xvii.  7. 

2.  A  secret;  something  carefully  and  intentionally 
hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

“You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery.” — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

3.  An  enigma,  a  puzzle  ;  a  riddle  ;  something  puz¬ 
zling  or  hard  to  understand. 

“  There  is  a  mystery  in  the  soul  of  state.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3 

4.  The  Holy  Communion. 

“  My  duty  is  to  exhort  you  in  the  mean  season  to  consider 
the  dignity  of  that  holy  mystery.” — Common  Prayer;  Com¬ 
munion  Service. 

5.  (PL):  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  Euchar¬ 
ist. 

“We  most  heartily  thank  Thee  for  that  Thou  dost 
vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly  received  these  holy 
mysteries,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious 
Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” — 
Common  Prayer;  Communion  Service. 

6.  (PI.) :  A  term  applied  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  certain  secret  rites  and  ceremonies,  only 
known  to  and  practiced  by  the  initiated;  as,  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

mys-ter-y  (2),  *m^s’-ter-ie  (2),  s.  [Acorrupt 
of  Mid.  Eng.  mistere= a  trade,  a  craft ;  from  O.  Fr. 
mestier  (Fr.  metier) ;  from  Lat.  ministerium —  ser¬ 
vice,  employment ;  minister —a.  servant.  Theproper 
spelling  should  be  mistery  or  mistere,  the  y  being 
due  to  confusion  with  mystery  (1) .]  [Mistee.] 

1.  A  trade,  an  occupation,  an  employment,  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

2.  A  kind  of  mediaeval  drama,  or  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition,  the  characters  and  events  of  which  were 
drawn  from  sacred  history.  They  were  totally  de¬ 
void  of  invention  or  plot,  following  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative  or  the  legends  tamely  and  literally.  They 
were  also  called  miracle-plays.  [Mieacle.]  The 
Mysteries  were  succeeded  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Moralities,  in  which  we  find  the  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  art,  as  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a 
plot,  and  even  attempted  to  delineate  character 
and  to  paint  manners.  Many  of  these  mysteries 
still  exist.  They  were  played  by  members  of  the 
different  crafts  or  trading  companies.  Thus  the 
collection  known  as  the  Chester  Mysteries  were 
acted  in  that  city  in  the  year  1327,  and  contains 
“  The  Fallof  Lucifer,”  acted  by  the  Tanners  ;  “  The 
Creation,”  by  the  Drapers  ;  “  The  Last  Supper,”  by 
the  Bakers  ;  “  The  Resurrection,”  by  the  Skinners, 
&c.  [Moeality,  4.] 
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mystery-play,*.  [Mysteey  (2),  2.] 

mys  -tic,  *mys  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  mystique  from 
Lat.  mysticus,  from  Gr.  mys mros = my  s  t  ic ,  from 
mystes= one  initiated  into  mysteries;  ltal.  &  Sp. 
mistico .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hidden  from  or  incomprehensible  to  human 
knowledge  or  comprehension ;  mysterious,  dark, 
occult,  obscure,  secret. 

“Cared  not  the  Lady  to  betray 
Tiler  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  27. 

2.  Allegorical,  emblematical. 

“  Ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  mystic  rites  ...  to 
many,  that  bestow  the  reading  on  it,  seems  scarce  worth 
it.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  278. 

*3.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  mysteries.  [Mys¬ 
teey  (1),  6.] 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mystics  or  mysticism. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  addicted  to  mysticism; 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  c>f  mysticism;  specif., 
one  of  a  religious  party  which  arose  toward  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  distinguished  by  their 
professing  pure,  sublime,  and  perfect  devotion. 

“But  why  before  us  Protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic  or  a  French  recluse  ?  ” 

Cowper:  Truth,  128. 

mys -tlc-al,  *mls  -tic-all,  *mfs -tic-all.  «• 

[Eng.  mystic;  -al.]  The  same  as  Mystic,  a.  (q.v.). 

mystical-theology,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  That  branch  of  theology  which  deals 
with  personal  spiritual  experience,  and  lays  down 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  a  high  state  of  contem¬ 
plation. 

mf  s -tlc-al-ly,  *mls  -tlc-al-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
mystical;  -ly.]  In  a  mystical  manner;  allegori¬ 
cally. 

“All  charactered  mystically  there.” 

Stirling:  Domesday;  The  Fifth  Hour. 

m^S  -tlc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mystical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mystical. 

mys  -tl-$l§m,  s.  [Eng.  mystic;  -ism;  Fr.  mysti- 
cisme .] 

Theol.  <&  Church  Hist. :  The  views  of  the  mystics ; 
specially,  that  they  possessed  more  direct  com¬ 
munion  with  God  than  did  other  Christians.  Indi¬ 
viduals  have  more  or  less  held  this  view  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  The  creed  of  modern  mysticism 
may  be  found  in  the  universally  popular  Imitation, 
attributed  to  h  Kempis ,  somewhat  less  known  are 
the  poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  translated  by  Cow¬ 
per.  The  piety  breathed  in  her  verse  is  most  ar¬ 
dent,  though  at  times  the  language  used  is  more 
familiar  than  is  usually  addressed  to  God. 

mys-tl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  mystifying,  puzzling,  or  perplexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mystified,  puzzled,  or  per¬ 
plexed. 

3.  That  which  mystifies,  puzzles,  or  perplexes ;  a 
puzzle,  a  mystery. 

mys'-tl-fl-cat-or,  s.  [Mystify.]  One  who  mys¬ 
tifies,  puzzles,  or  perplexes. 

mys'-tl-t  y,  v.  t.  [Lat.  mysterium,  and  fio,  pass, 
of  faceo=to  make.]  To  involve  or  shroucf  in  mys¬ 
tery;  to  perplex.  [Mysteey  (1).] 

mys-tro-pet-a  11  -nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat .mystro- 
petal(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Rhizanths  parasitic  on  roots. 
The  stem  is  sheathing,  covered  by  imbricated 
scales  ;  the  flowers  in  dense  heads  or  spikes.  They 
are  monoecious,  the  male  flowers  being  on  the  uppei 
and  the  female  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spike.  The 
males  are  one  to  three  valved;  stamens  two  (?/ 
the  females  a  three-lobbed  stigma.  Fruit  a  rounded 
achene.  Akin  to  Balanophoracese.  Known  species 
two,  both  from  South  Africa. 

mys-tro-pet  -a-lon,  s.  [Gr.  mystron= a  spoon, 
and petalon=  a  leaf,  a  petal.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mystropeta- 
lin»  (q.  v.). 

my-t3,-$I§m,  s.  [Gr  mytakis mos = fondness  for 
the  letter  m.] 

Rhet. :  Too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  m.  (Encyc. 
Londin.) 

myth,  *mythe,  s.  [Lat.  mythos- a  fable,  a  myth ; 
Gr.  mythos— anything  delivered  by  word  of  mouth.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  fiction  framed  unconsciously,  not  a 
willful  falsehood.  Such  myths  arose  most  copi¬ 
ously  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  but  they  do  so  yet, 
especially  among  young  people  or  the  uneducated, 
there  being  the  closest  analogy  between  the  mind 
of  early  man  and  that  of  a  child  or  of  an  untaught 
person.  Every  observation  of  nature  every  event 
in  human  history,  every  attempt  to  understand 
language  tended  to  the  multiplication  of  myths. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’ 
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They  have  been  divided  into  philosophical  and  his¬ 
torical  myths,  myths  of  observation,  nature-myths, 

(2)  Spec.:  A  philosophical  myth.  The  evolving 
of  an  imaginary  fact  from  an  idea,  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  legend,  which  is  the  evolving  of  an 
idea  from  a  fact.  When  the  Romans  of  the  Augus- 
tan  times,  out  of  the  idea  how  their  polity  arose, 
created  the  narrative  of  ^Eneas,  his  misfortunes, 
Ins  wanderings,  and  his  settlement  in  Italy,  they 
framed  a  myth ;  when  real  historic  facts  become 
embellished  by  fiction,  they  are  legendary. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  statement  partly  or  wholly  fabulous. 

(2)  A  euphemism  for  a  falsehood. 

(3)  A  person  or  thing  which  does  not  exist;  as, 
He  is  a  myth. 

mjfth  -Ic,  m^th  -ic-3.1,  a.  [Eng.  myth;  -ic,  -ical; 
r  r.  mythique.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  belonging  to  myths  in  the  literal 
sense. 

*2.  Fig. :  Of  or  belonging  to  fabulous  narrations 
or  falsehoods. 

th  adv.  [Eng.  mythical;  -ly.]  In 

a  mythical  manner ;  by  means  of  myths  or  mythical 
fables. 

myth-I-co-,  pref.  [Mythic.]  (For  definition  see 
compound.) 

mythico-historical,  adj.  Partly  mythical  and 
partly  historical ;  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
myth  and  of  history. 

*mjfth-6-clas-tic,  a.  [Gr.  mythos—a.  fable,  and 
klastes=  a  breaker ;  klao= to  break.  ]  Destroying  faith 
in  myths  and  legends. 

“  In  this  mythoclastic  age.” — Spectator,  Oct.  15,  1881. 

my-thog  -r^-pher,  subst.  [Gr.  mythos=&  fable, 
a  myth,  and  graphd=to  write.]  One  who  writes 
myths ;  one  who  narrates  myths,  fables,  or  legends. 

“  The  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  had  been  copied  from 
Fulgentius,  Boccacio’s  favorite  mj/thographer.” — War  ton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  (Addenda.) 

mjf-thol’-o-ger,  s.  [Gr.  mythologos=dealing  in 
fables.]  [Mythology.]  The  same  as  Mythologist 
(q.  v.). 

m3?th-6-l0  -gl-fcn,  s.  [Eng.  mythology ;  -an.]  A 
mythologist. 

mjfth-6-log  -Ic-3.1,  *myth-o-log  -Ic,  a.  [Greek 
mythologikos,  from  mythologia— mythology  (q.  v.).] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  mythology;  containing 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  myth ;  fabulous,  mythical, 
legendary. 

“And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologic  stuff, 

But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  197. 

mf  th-6-log  -Ic-al-l^i  adv.  [Eng.  mythological ; 
-ly.']  In  a  mythological  manner ;  according  to  my¬ 
thology  ;  by  the  use  of  myths. 

“  An  essay  .  .  .  philosophically,  mythologically,  and 
emblematically  offered.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Basset  Jones. 

mjf-thol'-o-glst,  subst.  I  Eng.  mytholog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  mythology ;  one  who  writes  or 
discourses  on  mythology. 

mjr-thol-6-gIze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  mytholog{y);  -ize.] 
To  relate  or  discourse  on  mythology  or  fabulous 
history.  ( Saturday  Review ,  November  10,  1883, 
p.  607.) 

tmjfth’-6-logue,  s.  [Mythology.]  A  myth  or 
fable  invented  for  a  purpose. 

“May  we  not  consider  his  history  of  the  Fall  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mythologuet” — Geddes:  Trans.  Bible  (Pref .). 

mjf-thol -O-gjf,  s.  [Fr.  mythologie,  from  Latin 
mythologia ;  Gr.  mythologia ,  from  my thos=  a  fable, 
and  logos= a  word,  a  discourse;  lego— to  tell.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  science  of  myths  or  legends ;  that 
branch  of  science  which  investigates  the  meaning 
of  myths,  and  the  relationship  between  the  myths 
of  different  countries  or  peoples;  a  treatise  on 
myths. 

i  “  Parts  of  mythology  are  religious,  parts  of  mythology 
are  historical,  parts  of  mythology  are  poetical,  but  mythol¬ 
ogy  as  a  whole  is  neither  religion  nor  history,  nor  philos¬ 
ophy,  nor  poetry.  It  comprehends  all  these  together 
under  that  peculiar  form  of  expression  which  is  natural 
and  intelligible  at  a  certain  stage,  or  at  certain  recurring 
stages  in  the  development  of  thought  and  speech,  but 
which,  after  becoming  traditional,  becomes  frequently 
unnatural  and  unintelligible.” — Max  Muller:  Science  of 
Religion,  pp.  252,  253. 

Z.  Spec. :  A  system  of  myths  or  fables  in  which 
are  embodied  the  beliefs  of  a  people  concerning 
their  origin,  deities,  heroes,  &c. 

“What  we  call  a  religion  differs  from  mythology  in  the 
same  way  as  a  civilized  state  does  from  a  savage  tribe.” — 
Sayoe:  Comparative  Philology  (1874),  p.  290. 

Comparative  mythology :  The  comparison  of  the 
mythologies  of  all  nations.  Professor  Sayce  con¬ 
siders  that  it  is  but  a  branch  of  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Mythology,  he  says,  is  founded  on  words, 


and  the  history,  therefore,  of  words  must  explain 
its  external  side,  which  is  its  most  important  one. 
The  religious  instinct  will  explain  the  internal  one. 
The  leading  mythologies  of  classical  literature  are 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  As  the  Latin  was  to  a  great 
extent  derived  from  the  Greek,  there  is  a  similarity, 
varied  only  in  detail  (and  nomenclature  in  some 
instances)  to  be  noted  between  the  two.  The.  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  names  of  the  principal  Greek  deities 
and  their  Latin  equivalents : 


Greek  Gods. 

Kronos )  .  . 

Rhea  [  Parents  of 

Zeus. . . 

Plouton  (Aides,  Hades) 

Poseidon . 

Here  or  Hera . . 

Demeter . 

Hestia . 

Persephone . 

Dionysius . 


Roman. 

Oybele  }parent80f 
.Jupiter  (Diovis-pater). 

. Pluto. 

. Neptune. 

. Juno. 

. Ceres. 

. Vesta. 

. Proserpine. 

. Bacchus. 


JUPITEB’s  Childken. 


Apollon . Apollo. 

Ares . . . Mars. 

Hermes . Mercury. 

Hephaistos . Vulcan. 

Athena  or  Athene . Minerva. 

Aphrodite . Venus. 

Artemis . Diana. 


The  chief  Hindu  gods  are  Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu 
the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  but  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

mjfth'-6-pla§ni,  s.  [Gr.  mythos=&  fable,  and 
plasma  —  anything  molded,  a  fiction  ;  plasso  =  to 
mold.]  A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

myth-6-poe  -Ic,  *myth-6-po-et  -Ic,  a.  [Greek 
mythopoios=  making  legends  or  fables:  mythos=a 
fable,  and  poieo— to  make.]  Myth-making;  sug¬ 
gesting  or  giving  rise  to  myths. 

“  These  mythical  genealogies  .  .  .  do  not  belong  to 
the  earliest  mythopceio  ages.” — Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythology, 
p.  37. 

tmjfth-o-po-e  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  mythos=&  myth,  and 
poiesis=  a  making.]  The  growth  of  myths. 

“  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  Mythopoesis 
that  Calypso’s  land  .  .  .  should  be  in  the  midst  of 

the  sea.” — Keary.  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief,  p.  320. 
(Note  3.) 

my-tll  -I-dse ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mytil(us)  =  &  sea-mus¬ 
sel;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 

1.  ZoOl.:  Mussels  ;  a  family  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
lusks  division  Asiphonida ;  shell,  ovai  and  equi- 
valve;  edges  closely  fitting,  ligament  internal, 
hinge  edentulous.  The  Mytilidee  are  mostly  marine, 
and  attached  by  a  byssus.  Chief  genera,  Mytilus, 
Modiolus, Lithodomus,  and  Dreissena. 

2.  Paloeont.:  The  family  is  Palaeozoic,  some  mem- 
oers  being  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  others  from 
the  Coal  Measures  and  the  Permian. 

my-tll-Ite,  s.  [Latin  mytil{us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
{Paloeont.) .] 

Geol. :  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Mytilus. 

my -tl-ldid,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  mytilus  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  «'dos= form,  resemblance.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  An  individual  of  the  family  Mytilidse. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  Mytilidee. 

“A  mytiloid  shell.” — Geol.  Mag.,  1880,  p.  415. 

rny  -tl-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  my tylos= Mytilus 
edulis.  (Seedef.)J 

1.  ZoOl. :  True  Mussel ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Mytilidee  (q.v.).  Shell,  wedge-shaped,  um- 
bones  at  end ;  it  moors  itself  to  piles  and  stones  by 
a  strong  and  coarse  byssus.  World-wide  in  distri¬ 
bution  ;  seventy  recent  species  have  been  described. 
Mytilus  edulis  is  the  Common  Sea  Mussel  (q.v.). 
Horace  {Sat.,  ii.  4, 27)  (if  mytilus  be  not  a  misread¬ 
ing  for  mugilus) ,  attributes  purgative  qualities  to 
it,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Martial  (iii.  60)  as  far 
inferior  to  the  oyster. 

2.  Paloeont.:  Apparently  came  into  existence  in 
Permian  times. 

myx-3.-mce  -bae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  myxa— mucus,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  amoebae.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  Myxomycetse  in  a  certain 
stage  of  development. 

myx'-I-ne,  s.  [Gr.  myxinos= a  smooth  sea-fish,  a 
slime-fish.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Myxini- 
dee  (q.v.).  There  is  one  external  branchial  aper¬ 
ture  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  leading  by  six 
ducts  to  six  branchial  sacs.  Three  species  are 
known,  from  the  North  Atlantic,  Japan,  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Myxine  descends  to  a  depth 
of  345  fathoms,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  the 
Norwegian  fjords  at  70  fathoms,  sometimes  in  great 
abundance.  {Giinther.) 

myx-In'-I-das,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myxin{e);  Lat. 
fem.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  cyclostomatous  fishes,  with 
two  genera,  Myxine  and  Bdellostoma.  The  fishes 


of  this  family  are  popularly  known  as  Hag-fish, 
Glutinous  Hags,  or  Borers ;  they  are  marine,  and 
their  distribution  is  similar  to  that  of  the  GadidsB, 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  which  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  buried.  They  secrete  an  immense 
quantity  of  glutinous  slime,  and  are  considered  by 
the  fishermen  as  a  great  nuisance,  as  they  seriously 
damage  the  fisheries  where  they  abound. 

mjfx  in-did,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  myxine,  and  Gr. 
etdo.s  =  form.] 

Ichthy.  {pi.) :  The  family  Myxinidee  (q.v.).  {Hux¬ 
ley:  Introd.  to  Class.  Anim.,  p.  64.) 

mjfxo-gas'-tre§,  s.  pi.  [Greek  myxa  =  mucus, 
slime,  and gaster=  the  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Fungals,  order  Gasteromy- 
cetes.  There  is  a  mucilaginous  matrix,  from  which 
arise  sac-like  dehiscent  peridia,  emitting  an  often 
reticulated,  filamentous  structure,  bearing  spores. 
They  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  leaves,  or  on  the 
ground.  There  are  four  sections:  Trichiacei,  Ste- 
monitei,  Physarei,  and  ASthalinei. 

myx-6-my-ge -tse,  myx-o  mjr-ge -te§,  s.  pi. 

[Gr.  myxa= mucus,  and  nvykes— a  fungus.] 

Bot.:  A  doubtful  order  of  Fungals.  Alone  among 
plants  they  have  three  cells,  without  a  cell  wall,  in 
their  vegetative  period,  and  not  combined  into  a 
tissue.  They  live  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  {Thomi.) 

myx-6-my-ge  -toils,  a.  [Myxomycet.®.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Myxomycetee  (q.  v.). 

myx  -on,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  myxon—  a  fish.  Sup¬ 
posed  by  Cuvier  to  be  either  Mustela  tricirrhatus  or 
Gadus  lota,  the  turbot.] 

Ichthy.:  (For  def.  see  etym.) 
m^x-6-p6d,  s.  [Greek  m2/xa=mucus,  slime,  and 
pous  (genit.  podos)  — a  foot.] 

ZoOl.  {pi.):  According  to  Huxley,  a  division  of 
the  Protozoa  (q.  v.).  [Rhizopoda.] 

“It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  those  Protozoa 
which  possess  pseudopodia  as  Myxopods.’’ — Huxley:  Anat. 
Invert.  Animals,  p.  76. 
myx-op  -o-dst,  s.  pi.  [Myxopod.] 
myx-d-spon  -gl-ae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  m2/xa=mucus, 
and  sponggia=u  sponge.]  ,  . 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Spongiee  (q.v.),  containing 
soft  sponge  in  which  the  skeleton  is  absent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Huxley,  it  only  contains  the  family 
Halisarcidee,  with  the  single  genus  Halisarca. 
Other  authorities  make  it  include  also  the  family 
Chondrosiadse. 

myx  -o-spore,  s.  [Gr.  my*a=mucns,  and  sporos= 
seed.]  Biol. :  A  spore  produced  in  the  midst  of 
a  gelatinous  mass  without  a  distinct  ascus  or 
basidium. 

myx-6-spbr  Id  -I-a.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  myxa= mucus; 
sporos=seed  ;  -idia.]  Biol.  :  A  subclass  of  the  Sporo- 
zoa  frequent  as  a  parasite  in  the  muscles  and 
epithelia  of  fishes. 

myx-os  -to-mum,  my-zos'-to-mum,  my-zos  - 
to-ma,  s.  [Greek  myxa— slime,  and  stoma— the 
month.]  . 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  parasites  infesting  the  Coma- 
tulee.  [Myzostome.] 
m^x  -us,  s.  [Gr.  mi/xa=mucus,  slime.] 

Ichthy.:  Agenusof  Mugilidse,  differing  only  from 
the  typical  genus  in  having  the  teeth  more  distinct, 
my-z6m'-e-l?L,  s.  [Gr.  myxo=to  suck,  and  meli 
=honey.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Myzomelinae. 

my-zb-me-ll-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myzomel{a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 
Ornith. :  Honey-creepers ;  a  sub-family  of  Meli- 
phagidee  (Honey-eaters).  {Dallas.) 
my-zo-stome,  s.  [Myxostomum.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Myxostomum. 


THE  fourteenth  letter  and  the 
eleventh  consonant  in  the 
English  alphabet.  It  is  a  den¬ 
tal  nasal,  and  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  or  close  to  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  emitting 
a  voiced  sound  through  the 
nose.  Its  ordinary  sound  is 
that  heard  in  not,  ton,  done, 
&c.,  but  before  gutturals,  as 
g  or  k,  it  has  a  guttural  nasal 
sound,  almost  equivalent  to  ng,  as  in  sink,  link,  fin¬ 
ger,  sing,  song,  &c.  When,  however,  the  gutturals 
belong  to  a  different  syllable  the  n  generally  retains 
its  ordinary  sound,  as  in  congratulate,  engage , 
engine,  &c.  N  final  after  m  is  silent,  as  in  autumn , 


btfii.  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =■  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 
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hymn,  condemn,  &c.  When  preceded  by  g,  k,  m,  and 
p  at  the  beginingof  a  word,  the  n  alone  is  sounded, 
as  in  gnaw,  know,  mnemonics,  pneumatic,  &c.  S  is 
always  sounded  before  initial  n,  as  in  snow.  At  the 
end  of  a  word  or  syllable  n  may  be  followed  by  d,  t, 
k  (with  g  it  forms  a  single  sound,  as  stated  above), 
s,  sh,  z,  or  their  equivalents,  all  of  which  are 
sounded  distinctly.  In  the  oldest  English  n  was 
lost  before  /,  th,  and  s,  the  vowel  being  lengthened 
in  consequence,  as  goose  (=gons),  Ger.  gans  [G-an- 
dee],  tooth  ( —tonth ),  Goth,  tunthus.  From  many 
adverbs  and  prepositions  n  has  disappeared,  as 
beside=A.S.bisidan;  before— A.  S.  beforanj  within 
= A.  S.  withinnan.  It  has  also  been  lost  in  other 
words,  as  ell— A.  S.  eln;  eve=A.S.  a  fen ;  eleven = 
A.S.endleof;  mill=A.  S.  mylen  (milri) .  N  is  found 
intrusive  in  several  words,  as  in  nightingale^  A.  S. 
nichtegale;  messenger = M i d .  Eng.  messager  (O.  Fr. 
messagier ) ;  passenger= Mid.  Eng.  passager  (O.  Fr. 
passagier) ;  scavenger,  originally  scavenger.  A  final 
n  has  been  added  in  a  few  cases,  as  bittern=Mid, 
Eng.  butore.  Fr.  butor ;  marten=  Mid.  Eng.  mearth. 
As  a  final,  n  has  in  many  cases  been  strengthened 
by  d  or  t,  as  in  tyrant,  sound,  thunder,  &c.  N  has 
been  replaced  by  m  in  smack=A.S.  snace  (boat)  ; 
hemp= A.  S.  hanep  [tempt=Yv.  tenter',  vellum= Fr. 
velin;  comfort=0.  Fr.  confort,  Lat.  conforto,  &c.  It 
has  become  l  in. flannel,  formerly  flannen.  An  ini¬ 
tial  n  is  in  several  cases  found  prefixed  to  a  word 
which  properly  begins  with  a  vowel ;  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  final  n  of  mine  {min)  or  an:  thus 
an  ewt,  an  ekename,  mine  unale,  became  respect- 
ively,  a  newt,  a  nickname,  my  nuncle.  On  the  other 
hand  an  initial  n  has  in  many  cases  been  dropped 
from  the  word,  and  become  attached  to  the  article 
a  preceding :  as,  an  adder,  an  apron,  an  auger,  an 
umpire,  an  orange,  for  a  nadder,  a  napron,  a 
nauger ,  a  numpire,  a  norange,  &c. 

N.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  900,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(N)  for  9,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  nitrogen. 

N.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  North  as  in  charts  N. 
by  E.=North  by  East;  N.  B.  =  New  Brunswick ;  for 
Latin  nota,  as  N.  B.—nota  6ene=mark  or  note  care¬ 
fully  ;  for  notary,  as  N.  P.=Notary  Public. 

IT  W  or  M. :  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
these  is  that  N=Nomen,  and  that  Nomen  for  one 
person,  or  Nomina  for  several  persons,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Xl ,  vel  2TZT)  the  double  ZX  being  after¬ 
ward  corrupted  into  ITT.  {Blunt:  Annotated  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.) 

na,  nae,  adverb.  [Scotch  &  Prov.  Eng.  for  no 
(q.  v.).]  No,  not. 

nab,  s.  [Icel.  nabbi=  a  knot;  cf.  knap,  knob, 
knop,  nob.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  rock  or  mountain;  a 
rising  ground. 

“  Just  turn  this  nab  of  heath.” — E.  Bronte:  Wuthering 
Heights,  ch.  xxi. 

*2.  A  hat. 

“  I’ll  keep  on  my  nab.” — Farquhar:  Recruiting  Offi¬ 
cer,  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fire-arms :  The  cock  of  a  gun-lock. 

2.  Locksmith. :  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock. 

*nab-cheat,  s.  A  cap,  a  hat. 

“Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheats,  first  for  joy.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Beggar’s  Bush,  ii.  1. 

nab,  v.  t.  [Sw.  nappa;  Dut.  nappe=to  catch.] 
To  catch  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ;  to  seize  with  a 
sudden  grasp. 

nab'-?L-lus,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composites,  sometimes  made  a 
synonym  of  Prenanthes.  The  roots  of  Nabalus 
albus,  N.  altissimus,  N.  virgatus,  &c.,  are  popularly 
called  rattlesnake  roots.  The  leaves  are  applied 
externally  to  the  wound  made  by  a  rattlesnake’s 
fangs,  while  the  juice,  boiled  in  milk,  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  mouth.  The  remedy  is  by  no  means 
infallible. 

*nabbe,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  for  ne  abbe 
=have  not. 

nab -by,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fisherman’s 
boat,  a  yawl.  ( Ogilvie .) 

na  bee',  s.  [Native  name.]  The  same  as  Bik 
(q.  v.). 

na  -bit,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Pulverized  sugar- 
candy. 

nab  -lock,  s.  [Niblick.] 

na  -bob,  *no~bobb,  s.  [Hind,  naww&b,  pi.  of 
ndib= a  vicegerent,  a  deputy,  a  nabob.]  A  popular 
name  formerly  much  used,  with  a  touch  of  con¬ 
tempt,  for  an  Englishman,  especially  an  English 
merchant,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  India,  and 
returned  to  spend  it  in  his  own  country,  but  now 
indiscriminately  applied  to  any  rich  man. 


*na  -bob-ber-jf,  s.  [English  nabob;  - ery .]  The 
class  of  nabobs. 

“He  reminds  me  of  a  nabob.  Nabobbery  itself.” — Sav¬ 
age.-  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*na  -bob-ess,  s.  [Eng.  nabob ;  -ess.]  A  female 
nabob ;  the  wife  of  a  nabob. 

“There  are  few  nabobs  and  nabobesses  in  this  country.” 
—  Walpole:  Letters,  iii.  375. 

nac’-Jl-rat,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  nacarada,  from 
nacar— mother-of-pearl.]  [Nacbb.] 

1.  A  pale  red  color  with  an  orange  tint. 

2.  Fine  linen  or  crape  dyed  of  a  pale  red  color. 

nach-laut  (ch  guttural,  auasow),  s.  [Ger.= 
after-sound:  nach= after,  and  Zawf=sound.] 

Philol. :  The  second  element  in  a  diphthong,  or  in 
a  diphthongal  sound,  as  in  that  which  a  often  has. 

nacht-horn  (ch  guttural),  s.  [German=night- 
horn.] 

Music :  An  organ  stop  consisting  of  stopped  wood 
pipes  of  a  moderately  large  scale,  the  tone  of  which 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horn. 

nac'-ker  (1),  s.  [Nacbe.] 

*nac'-ker  (2),  s.  [Knackeb.] 

na-co-dar',  s.  [Arab.]  The  captain  of  an  Arab 
vessel. 

na-cre  (ere  as  ker),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Pers.  nakar; 
Sp.  nacar.)  Mother-of-pearl  (q.  v.). 

“The  valuable  pearls  of  commerce  are  a  more  compact 
and  finer  kind  of  nacre." — Owen:  Anat.  Invertebrates, 
p.  287. 

na  -cre-ous,  a.  [Eng.  nacre ;  -ous.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  mother-of-pearl; 
resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  Zobl. ;  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  of  shells.  Nacreous  shells  have  a 
peculiar  luster,  which  is  due  to  the  minute  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  edges  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  membrane.  {Nicholson.) 

na -crlte,  s.  [Fr.  nacre — mother-of-pearl ;  suffix 
-ite  {Min.).) 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  talc-like  mineral,  found  in  small  mammillary 

groups  of  folia,  at  Brand,  near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

rystallization  orthorhombic  ;  soft ;  color,  cream- 
white  ;  luster,  pearly  ;  composition,  a  hydrated  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina  ;  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  Kaslinite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  green  muscovite  (q.v.),  found  at  Unity, 
Maine. 

*3.  A  name  formerly  used  by  mineralogists  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  minute  mica-like  scales  (of  which  the 
true  nature  was  then  uncertain)  found  distributed 
through  many  rocks.  These  are  now  shown  to  be¬ 
long  mostly  to  the  mica  group. 

na-dab,  s.  [Pers.]  The  high-priest  of  the  Per¬ 
sians. 

*nadde,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  for  ne  hadde 
=  had  not. 

na -dir,  *na-dire,  s.  [Arab,  nazlru's  ’ samt  (or 
simply  nazir)  =the  point  of  the  sky  opposite  the 
zenith:  nazir = alike,  corresponding  to;  as’  samt= 
the  azimuth.] 

I.  Literally: 

1-  The  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemisphere 
directly  opposite  to  the  zenith ;  the  point  directly 
under  where  we  stand. 

*2.  The  point  of  the  zodiac  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  sun  is  situate. 

II.  Fig. :  The  lowest  point  or  stage  ;  the  point  or 
time  of  greatest  depression. 

na'-dor-Ite,  subst.  [From  Djebel-Nador,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral,  found  in  flattened  tabular, 
or  somewhat  lenticular,  crystals.  Crystallization, 
orthorhombic ;  hardness,  3 ;  specific  gravity  7’02 ; 
luster,  resinous  to  adamantine  ;  color,  smoky- 
brown  to  brownish-yellow ;  streak,  yellow;  translu¬ 
cent.  Composition :  A  n  oxychloride  of  lead  and  anti¬ 
mony,  the  analyses  of  which  appear  to  correspond 
to  the  formula  SbOsPbO+PbCl.  From  Constan¬ 
tine,  Algiers.  » 

nges-um’-Ite,  s.  [From  Neesum,  Sweden,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  A  chalk-white  amorphous  substance,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
with  4'39  per  cent,  of  water.  Near  Fahlunite  (q.  v.) 
in  composition. 

nae  -thing,  s.  [Nothing.] 

*nseve,  *neve,  s.  [Lat.  ncevus= a  spot.;  Fr. 
neve.)  A  nsevus ;  a  spot  or  blemish  on  the  skin. 
[N^vus.] 

“  So  many  spots,  like  nceves,  our  Yenus  soil?” 

Dryden:  Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

nae'-vose,  a.  [Eng.  ncev{e) ;  -ose.)  Spotted, 
freckled. 


nse  -vus  {pi.  nss  -vl ),s.  [Lat.=a  spot.] 

Physiol. :  A  vascular  tumor  of  connective  tissue, 
containing  blood  in  its  sponge-like  meshes.  Nsevi 
are  occasionally  malignant — e.g.,  as  in  the  orbital 
region ;  but  are  found  mostly  in  the  adipose  tissue. 

nsevus-maternus,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  mother’s  mark ;  a  mark  on  the  skin 
from  birth,  the  effect,  as  is  said,  of  the  mother’s 
longing  for  or  aversion  to  particular  objects,  or  of 
some  accidental  occurrence  affecting  her  own  per¬ 
son  during  pregnancy. 

nafe,  naff,  naft,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
tufted  seabird. 

nag,  *nagge,  s.  [O.  Dut.  negghe,  negge,  from 
O.  Dan.  neyen ,  negen= to  neigh.] 

1.  A  small  horse  ;  a  horse  of  any  kind. 

“’Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag.”^ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I V.,  Pt.  iii.  1. 

*2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman  of  loose  char¬ 
acter. 

nag,  v.  t .  &  i.  [Sw.  naggci=to  nibble,  to  peck; 
Dan.  nage;  Icel.  naga— to  gnaw  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  find  fault  with  constantly  ;  to  scold 
continually  ;  to  be  continually  pestering  with  com¬ 
plaints  or  fault-finding. 

“Which  describes  Agnes  as  having  ‘nagged’  the 
painter  to  death.” — Athenceum. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  continually  finding  fault  or 
scolding. 

“Forgive  me  for  nagging;  I  am  but  a  woman.” — Reade-. 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xcvii. 

na  -ga,  nag,  a.  &  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  naga;  Hind. 

nag.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  an  ancient  race  who  invaded 
India  about  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of  tribes  living  on 
the  borders  of  Assam,  Munnipoor,  and  Burmah. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  tribes. 

2.  A  class  of  mendicants  in  Hindustan,  going 
naked  and  carrying  arms. 

3.  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  deified  serpent,  spec., 
the  cobra  (q.  v.). 

na'-gel-flffe,  na-gel-flfth,  s.  [Ger.  nagel=&  nail, 
and  O.  Ger.fluh=a  rock.] 

Geol. :  The  conglomerate  of  the  molasse  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  It  has  pebbles  derived  from  the  granite, 
studding  it  like  nail-heads.  It  is  sometimes  six 
thousand,  if  not  even  eight  thousand,  feet  thick.  It 
is  very  conspicuous  on  the  Righi,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Lucerne,  as  well  as  in  the  Speer,  near 
Wesen.  The  lower  part  of  it,  containing  terrestrial 
plants,  fluviatile  shells,  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
land  quadrupeds  is  considered  by  Escher  as  a  fresh¬ 
water  formation ;  the  upper  part  contains  marine 
shells.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  considered  the  lower  part 
at  least  Miocene,  and  the  upper  part  perhaps  Plio¬ 
cene. 

*nag'-gon,  s.  [Nag,  s.]  A  familiar  term  for  a 
horse. 

nag  -gy,  a.  [Eng.  nag,  v. ;  -y.)  Inclined  to  nag 
or  scold. 

na-gor,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  Antilope  redunca.  {Buffon  (ed.  Wood), 
viii.  186.) 

nag-yag'-Ite,  s.  [From  Nagyag,  Transylvania, 
where  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  as  crystals,  gran¬ 
ular,  or  foliated.  Crystallization,  probably  ortho¬ 
rhombic  ;  hardness,  1—1*5 ;  specific  gravity,  6'85-7’2; 
luster,  metallic,  splendent,  but  becoming  dull  on 
exposure ;  streak  and  color  blackish  lead-gray ; 
opaque,  sectile,  flexible.  Composition :  Somewhat 
variable,  but  it  appears  to  be  essentially  a  sulpho- 
telluride  of  lead  and  gold,  with  occasionally  small 
amounts  of  antimony  and  copper.  Found,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  gold,  in  Transylvania,  and  subsequently 
in  the  United  States. 

nah  -leh,  s.  [Arab.] 

Bot. :  The  date-palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

Na  -bum,  s.  [Heb.  Nachhiim= comfort,  conso¬ 
lation;  from  nichham=to  be  comforted;  Greek 
Naoum.) 

1.  Script.  Biog.:  A  prophet  called  the  Elkoshite, 
from  Elkosh  where  he  was  born  or  where  he  lab-, 
ored;  but  whether  it  was  in  Galilee  or  in  Assyria 
has  not  been  determined :  the  time  when  he  flour¬ 
ished  is  also  uncertain.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  his  prophecies  were  spoken  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  a  short  time  after  Sennacherib’s  invasion. 
In  ii.  2  there  seems  to  be  an  illusion  to  the  captivity 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  took  place  in  that  reign. 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  seventh  of  the  Minor 
Prophets:  i.  e.,  of  the  minor  books  of  prophecy. 
The  theme  is  “  The  burden  of  Nineveh,”  the  utter 
destruction  of  which  is  predicted,  the  reference 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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probably  being  to  its  capture  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans  about  625  B.  C. 
Nahum  i.  15  closely  resembles  Isa.  lii.  7.  The  style 
ot  the.  book  has  been  highly  commended,  and  its 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  doubted. 

na  -i§,,  (iasy),s.  [Naja.] 

nai-ad,  na'-id,  s.  [Lat.  naias  (genit.  naiadis), 
from  Gr.  naias  (genit.  na'iados)  =  a  water-nymph, 
from  aao = to  flow;  Fr.  naiade;  Ital.  najade;  Sp. 
naycide .] 

1.  Gr.  <&  Rom.  Myth. :  A  water-nymph ;  one  of  a 
number  of  female  deities  who  presided  over  fount¬ 
ains,  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  The  number  of  the  god¬ 
desses  was  indefinite.  In  his  Georgies  (iv.)  Virgil 
enumerates  sixteen  ;  and  Ovid,  in  his  Elegies  (iii.  64), 
speaks  of  at  least  one  hundred  in  the  river  Anio. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  naiads  is  said  to  have 
been  JLgle ;  and,  according  to  Homer,  many  of  the 
old  Greek  heroes  were  the  offspring  of  these  deities, 
wh<  are  represented  as  beautiful  women,  having 
their  heads  crowned  with  rushes,  and  reclining 
against  urns  from  which  water  is  flowing. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Naiadacese  (q.  v.). 

3.  Zodl. :  One  of  the  Unionidse. 

nal-ad-a'-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Latin  naias,  genit.  nai- 
ad(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -aceee.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Hydrales. 
It  consists  of  plants  living  in  fresh  or  salt  water. 
The  leaves,  which  are  very  cellular,  have  parallel 
veins  and  membranous  interpetiolar  stipules.  Flow¬ 
ers  small,  often  in  terminal  spikes;  the  perianth 
generally  of  twoor  four  pieces,  deciduous  or  want¬ 
ing  ;  stamens  definite,  hypogynous ;  stigma  simple ; 
ovaries,  one  or  more,  superior  ;  ovule  oblong,  erect, 
or  pendulous ;  fruit  dry,  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
The  Naiadacese  are  of  low  organization.  Found  in 
temperate  and  tropical  countries.  There  are  nine 
known  genera,  and  sixteen  species. 

nai  -ad-e§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  pi.  of  naias— &  naiad 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Gr.  <&  Rom.  Antiq.:  [Naiad,  1.] 

2.  Bot. :  Jussieu’s  name  for  the  order  now  called 
Naiadacese  (q.v.). 

3.  Zoology:  Lamarck’s  name  for  the  Unionidse 
(q.v.). 

na  -iant  (i  as  y),  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Nay  ant  (q.  v.). 

nai  -as,  na-jas,  s.  [Naiad.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Naiadacese. 
It  has  submerged  linear  leaves,  unisexual  flowers, 
males  membranous  in  spathes  with  one  stamen  and 
a  four-celled  anther ;  females  naked.  Fruit  a  small 
drupe,  with  one  seed.  Eight  are  known. 

na  -ick,  s.  [Naik.] 

na  -i-dse,  na-id  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Latin  na(is),  or 
genit.  naid(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  genus  of  Oligochaata,  division  Oligo- 
chseta  Limicola.  Chief  genera  :  Nais,  Aulophorus, 
Chsetogaster,  and  Lumbriculus.  Before  they  attain 
maturity  reproduction  is  asexual. 

na-id  -i-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  nais.  genit.  naid(isj ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [Naida.] 

na  -if,  a.  [Fr.]  [Naive.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang. :  Frank,  ingenuous,  artless,  naive. 

2.  Jewel. :  Applied  to  jewels  which  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  luster  without  being  cut. 

naig,  s.  [Nag,  s.]  (Scotch.) 

na  -lk,  na'-Ick,  na  -Ique  (que  as  k),  s.  [Hind.] 
A  sepoy  corporal,  ranking  next  to  the  havUdar  or 
sergeant.  % 

nail,  *nayl,  *nayle,  s.  [A.  S.  ncegel;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  7iagel;  Icel.  nagl= the  human  nail;  nagli=  a 
spike,  a  peg;  Dan. nagle;  Sw.  nagel;  Goth.  *nagls; 
Ger.  nagel;  Lith.  nagas—a.  claw,  a  nail;  Russ. 
nogote= a  nail;  Sansc.  nakha=a  nail  of  the  finger 
or  toe;  Lat.  unguis;  Gr.  onyx;  Gael. &  Ir. ionga; 
Wei.  ewin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  sharp,  narrow  piece  of  metal  for  attaching 
objects  by  driving  it  into  or  through  them.  It 
differs  from  a  spike  or  a  tack  in  being  smaller  than 
one  and  larger  than  the  other ;  from  a  screw  in  that 
the  latter  is  not  driven  but  twisted  into  the  wood; 
from  a  brad  in  having  a  head,  while  the  brad  has 
but  a  spur.  Nails  are  assorted  as  to : 

(1)  Purpose:  As  hurdle, pail,  fencing,  slating,  &c. 

(2)  Form  of  the  heads:  As  rose,  clasp,  diamond, 
countersunk,  &c. 

(3)  Form  of  points:  As  flat,  sharp,  spear,  clinch. 

(4)  Thickness :  As  fine,  bastard,  strong. 

(5)  Size:  From  l)4-lb.  to  40-lbs. ;  that  is,  1,000  nails 
of  a  given  size  will  weigh  so  many  pounds,  as  ten- 
pound  nails,  whence,  by  reversion  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  penny,  ten-penny  nails. 

(6)  Material:  As  copper,  galvanized,  &c. 


(7)  Mode  of  manufacture :  As  wrought,  cut,  cast. 

“I  have  seen  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but  that  of  mak¬ 
ing-  nails.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  A  spike. 

“And  som  han  driven  nailes  in  hir  brain, 

While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  thay  han  hem  slain.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,351. 

4.  A  stud  or  boss. 

“  The  desk  with  silver  nails." 

Swift.  <  Richardson.) 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  234  inches,  or  fs  of 
a  yard. 

6.  A  stamping  instrument. 

7.  A  finger-nail. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  length  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger ; 
half  an  inch. 

2.  Blasting :  A  taper  copper  rod  used  in  tamping, 
to  make  a  hole  by  which  the  fuse  or  train  may  reach 
the  charge. 

IT  (1)  On  the  nail :  On  the  spot ;  at  once ;  without 
delay ;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the  nail. 

(2)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head :  To  hit  upon  the 
true  facts  of  a  case ;  to  discover  the  true  remedy 
for  or  cause  of  anything, 
nail-ball,  s. 

Ordn.:  An  iron  ball  with  a  tail-pin  projecting 
from  it,  to  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  bore  of  the 
piece. 

nail-brush,  s.  £  small  brush  for  cleaning  the 
finger-nails. 

nail-clincher,  subst.  A  blacksmith’s  tool  for 
clinching  the  point  end  of  a  nail,  or  what  remains 
of  it,  against  the  hoof. 

nail-file,  s.  A  small,  flat,  single-cut  tile  for  trim¬ 
ming  the  finger-nails. 

nail-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  head  of  a  nail. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Nail-headed  Molding 
(q.  v.). 

Nail-head  tool: 

Iron-turning :  A  lathe-tool  having  a  circular  ex¬ 
pansion  with  a  sharp  edge,  causing  it  to  resemble 
in  some  degree  a  nail-head.  One  edge  is  supported 
ton  the  rest,  and  the  other  is  applied  to  the  work  to 
'  be  turned. 

nail-headed,  a.  Shaped  so  as  to  resemble  the 
head  of  a  nail. 

Nail-headed  Characters:  The  same  as  Arrow- 
headed  characters  (q.  v.). 

Nail-headed  Molding : 

Arch.:  A  species  of  molding  common  in  Norman 
architecture,  and  so  named  from  the  resemblance 


Nail-headed  Molding. 

of  the  series  of  projections  of  which  it  is  composed 
to  the  heads  of  nails. 

nail-plate,  s.  Sheet-iron  in  strips  for  cutting 
nails  from. 

Nail-plate  Shears:  A  machine  for  cutting  nail- 
plates  into  suitable  lengths  to  form  nails. 

nail-scissors,  s.  Small  scissors  having  files  on 
the  sides,  and  used  for  trimming  the  finger-nails. 

nail,  *nayl,  *nayle,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  nceglian,  from 
ncegel=&  nail ;  Goth,  ganagljan .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

«  [They]  seized  fast  his  hand,  held  Out  to  set  them  free 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nailed  it  to  the  tree.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  220. 

2.  To  shut  or  close  up  by  nailing. 

“  He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 

I  pray  to  God  toyeve  his  soule  reste.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,905. 

3.  To  drive  nails  or  studs  into ;  to  stud  with  nails. 

*4.  To^pike  (a  cannon). 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  hold  or  fix  down  tightly,  as  to  an  argument. 

2.  To  catch,  to  trap,  to  steal.  (Slang.) 

*naile,  s.  [Nail.s.] 

nail-er,  s.  [Eng.  nail;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  nails  or  fastens  with  nails. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  forge  nails;  a  nail- 
maker. 


nail'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  nailer ;  -ess.]  A  female 

maker  of  nails. 

nail  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  nail;  -ery.]  A  place  where 
nails  are  made;  a  nail  factory, 
nail  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  nail,  and  wort.] 

Botany:  (1)  Dr  aba  verna;  (2)  Saxifraga  tridac¬ 
tylites. 

nain,  a.  [Formed  from  mine  ain,  the  final  n  of 
mine  being  incorrectly  tacked  onto  ain-own.] 
Own.  (Scotch.) 

nain  -sell,  s.  [Scotch  nain— own,  and  seZZ=self.] 
Own  self.  (Scotch.) 
nain  -soQk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  thick  sort  of  jaconet  muslin,  plain  or 
striped,  formerly  made  in  India. 
na'-Ique  (que  as  k),  s.  [Naik.] 
na  -is,  s.  [Lat.]  [Naiad.] 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Naidse  (q.  v.). 
Nais proboscidea  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
genus.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  are 
found  round  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants  in  ponds 
and  streams. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nais. 

nais'-sant,  adj.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  na%tre= to  be 
bom  (Lat.  nascor ,  pa.  par.  natus) .] 

Her. :  A  term  employed  to  signify  rising  or  com- 
*  ing  forth,  and  applied  to  any  living  creature  repre¬ 
sented  as  issuing  out  of  the  middle  of  a  fesse  or 
other  ordinary. 

*naith-less,  adv.  [Nathless.]  Nevertheless. 

na-lve',  a.  [Fr.  naif  ,  fem.  na'ive= lively,  natural, 
from  Lat.  nativus— native,  natural.]  Frank,  ingen¬ 
uous,  artless,  simple ;  candid  and  open  at  times 
when  it  is  not  expected.  [Native.] 

na-ive'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  naive ;  -ly.]  With  artless 
or  simple  candor ;  with  natural  or  unaffected  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  with  naivete. 

“  She  cried  very  naively.  I’ll  be  content  with  my  own 
tail.” — Pope:  To  Several  Ladies,  Letter  4. 

na-ive-te',  *na-ive-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  naiveU,  from 
naive ,  fem.  of  naif  ^lively,  natural.]  Natural  or 
unaffected  simplicity  or  ingenuousness ;  a  natural 
and  artless  disposition  to  express  the  sentiments 
and  thoughts  without  regard  to  conventionalities, 
or  without  weighing  the  construction  that  might  be 
put  upon  them.  [Naive.] 

“His  apologies  and  the  like  .  ._  .  were  full  of 
naivety.” — Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

na'-j^i,  na'-ia  (i  as  y) ,  subst.  [The  native  Indian 
name.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Thanatophidia  (q.v.),  family 
Elapidse,  formerly  referred  to  the  Viperidee.  They 
have  the  power  of  stretching  out  some  of  the 
anterior  ribs  and  the  skin  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  long  hood  when  irritated.  The  hood  is 
somewhat  quadrangular,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
small  teeth  behind  the  poison-fangs.  Naja  tripu- 
dians  is  the  Cobra  (q.  v.),  the  only  Indian  species; 
N.  liaje.  the  Asp  of  the  ancients,  is  the  Egyptian 
Cobra.  [Asp  (2),  1.]  It  is  found  also  in  South 
Africa,  as  is  N.  (or  Sepedon)  hcemachates,  the  Ring 
Hals  Snake, 
na-jas,  s.  [Naias.] 

*nake,  *nak  -en,  v.  t.  [Naked.] 

1.  To  make  naked ;  to  strip,  to  expose. 

2.  To  strip,  to  pillage. 

3.  To  draw  from  the  sheath. 

“  Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords.” 

Tourneur:  Revenger's  Tragedy,  v. 

na-ked,  *nak-id,  *nak-ide,  *nak-yd,  a.  [A.  S. 

nacod;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  nakad,  naken;  Dut. 
naakt ;  lce\.  naktr, nakinu ;  Dan.  ntigen ;  Svt. naken; 
Ger.  nackt;  M.  H.  Ger.  nacket;  O.  H.  Ger.  nachot, 
nakot;  Goth,  nakwalks;  Lith.  nugas;  Russ,  nagoi; 
Sansc.  nagna;  Lat.  nudus;  Ir.  &  Gael,  nochd— 
naked,  bare,  exposed;  Wei.  noeth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  no  clothes  or  covering  on ;  destitute  of 
clothing. 

“And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
were  not  ashamed.” — Genesis  ii.  25. 

(2)  Deprived  of  the  usual  covering ;  not  sheathed. 

“  His  swerde  all  naked  out  he  braide 
In  his  fool  hast.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 

(3)  Bare,  exposed,  unsheltered. 

“  Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 

In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Open  to  view ;  not  covered  or  concealed ;  plain, 
evident. 

“All  things  are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.”— Hebrews  iv.  13. 


b<nl  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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(2)  Unprovided,  destitute,  unfurnished,  stripped. 

“The  humor  of  his  prince,  or  patron,  may  divest  him 

of  all  his  glories,  and  send  him  stripped  and  naked  to  his 
long  rest.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

(3)  Unprotected,  unarmed,  defenseless,  exposed; 
without  means  of  defense  or  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy. 

“  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.” 

Shakesp,:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(4)  Mere,  bare,  simple,  plain. 

“  The  very  naked  name  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vetkina,  ii.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  surface  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilas¬ 
ter  where  the  moldings  are  supposed  to  project. 

(2)  The  remote  face  of  a  wall  whence  the  pro- 
jeotures  take  their  rise.  It  is  generally  a  plain  sur¬ 
face,  and  when  the  plan  is  circular,  the  naked  is 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  with  its  axis  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  horizon. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Gen.:  Unclothed;  the  opposite  of  hairy, 
downy,  &c. 

(2)  Specially: 

(а)  Of  seeds:  Not  inclosed  in  a  pericarp.  Atfirst 
used  erroneously  of  the  Labiatae  and  Borageworts. 
Now  employed  accurately  of  Coniferee  and  Cycada- 
cete. 

(б)  Of  a  receptacle:  Without  palese.  (Used  of 
some  composite  plants.) 

3.  Music:  Not  having  the  full  complement  of 
tones.  [Naked-fourth.] 

4.  Zobl.:  Not  protected  by  a  shell  or  any  other 
Btrong  covering.  (Used  chiefly  of  some  mollusca.) 

naked-barley,  s. 

Botany:  Hordeum  coeleste.  Called  also  wheat- 
barley.  The  variety  trifurcatum  is  called  Nepaul 
barley. 

*naked-bed,  s.  A  bed  the  occupant  of  which  is 
naked. 

“  Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked-bed.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  397. 

naked-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entorn.:  The  genus  Nomada  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Wasp-bees  and  Cuckoo-bees  (q.  v.). 

naked-eye,  s.  The  eye  unassisted  by  any  instru¬ 
ment,  such  as  a  telescope,  a  magnifying-glass, 
spectacles,  &c. 

naked-eyed,  a.  A  literal  translation  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  name  Gymnophthalmata  (q.  v.).  (Only  used 
as  in  the  example.) 

“The  great  majority  of  .  .  .  the  naked-eyed  Medusae 
are  merely  the  free-swimming  gonophores  of  the  Hydro- 
phora.” — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  129. 

naked-fifth,  s. 

Music :  The  interval  of  a  fifth  without  a  third. 

naked-flooring,  s. 

Carp.:  The  whole  assemblage  of  timberwork  for 
supporting  the  boarding  of  a  floor  on  which  to 
walk.  Naked  flooring  consists  of  a  row  of  parallel 
joists,  called  floor-joists. 

naked-fourth,  s. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fourth  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  other  interval. 

naked-lady,  s. 

Bot. :  Colchicum  autumnale. 

naked  mole-rat,  s. 

Zobl. :  Heterocephalus  glaber,  a  mouse-like  rodent 
of  the  family  Spalacidas  (q.  v.).  There  are  no  ex¬ 
ternal  ears,  the  tail  is  extremely  short,  and  the 
body  is  almost  entirely  naked.  It  is  a  native  of 
Shoa. 

naked-oat,  s.  [Avena.] 

tna'-ked-Ish,  a.  [En g. naked;  -ish.] 

Bot.:  Nearly  destitute  of  hairs,  leaves,  &c. 

na’-ked-ly,  *na-ked-lye,  adv.  [English  naked; 

%.] 

I.  Lit.:  In  a  naked  manner ;  without  clothing  or 
covering. 

*11.  Figuratively : 

1.  Plainly,  openly,  evidently. 

“They  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  L 

2.  Simply,  merely,  barely ;  in  the  abstract. 

“Hard  is  it  (cosin)  in  many  maner  thinges,  to  bid  or 

forbyd,  affirme  or  denye,  reproue  or  allow,  a  mater  naked- 
lye  proponed  &  put  furth.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,205. 

na  -ked-ness,  *na-ked-nes,  *na-kicVnesse,  s. 

[Eng.  naked;  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  naked; 
nudity ;  want  of  clothing  or  covering. 


*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Want  of  provision  for  defense ;  state  of  being 
unfurnished  with  means  of  defense ;  weakness. 

“Ye  are  spies;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come.” — Genesis  xliii.  9. 

(2)  Plainness,  evidence ;  openness  to  view. 

“Why  seek’st  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 

That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  f”  _ 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  i. 

II.  Script. :  The  privy  parts. 

“  And  Ham  .  .  .  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father.”— 
Genesis  ix.  22. 

*ir  To  uncover  nakedness : 

Script. :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman. 
*nak-en,  v.  t.  [Nake.] 
na’-ker  (1),  s.  [Nacre.] 

*na  -ker  (2),  *na-kere,  s.  [0.  Fr.  nacaire;  Low 
Lat.  nacara,  from  Arab,  nag&rah—a  drum.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  kettledrum, 
na  -kir,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wandering  pain, 
passing  from  one  limb  to  another. 

n«t'-ko6,  subst.  [Native  name.]  The  gavial  or 
Gangetic  crocodile. 

*nale,  s.  [See  def.]  Nale  occurs  in  the  phrase, 
at  the  nale ,  atte  nale=at  then  ale  =  at  the  ale-house ; 
the  n  of  the  dat.  of  the  article  being  tacked  on  to 
the  substantive. 

nail,  subst.  [From  a  nail,  for  an  all= an  awl.] 
(.Provincial.)  « 

“Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather  and  nail, 

With  collars  and  harness.” — Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

If  See  remarks  under  N . 

*nam,  v.  i.  [For  ne  am .]  Am  not. 
nam  -fi-ble,  a.  [Nameable.] 
na-ma  -qua-lite,  subst.  [From  Namaqua(land), 
South  Africa,  where  found ;  suff.  -life  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  silky  fibers  and  thin 
layers.  Hardness,  2'5$  specific  gravity,  2*49;  luster, 
silky;  color,  pale-blue ;  translucent.  Analysis  gave : 
Aluminum,  15'29 ;  protoxide  of  copper,  44'74 ;  magne¬ 
sia,  3'42;  lime,  2'01;  silica,  2*25 ;  water,  32'38=100'09. 
Related  in  composition  to  hydrotalcite  (q.v.). 

nfi-ma'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  namatio,  from  namo 
=to  distrain,  to  take,  from  A.  S.  niman— to  take.] 
Law :  The  act  of  distraining  or  levying  a  distress, 
nam  -ay-cush,  subst.  [North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Ichthy. :  Salmo  namaycush ,  the  Great  Lake  Trout 
of  this  country.  [Salmo,  Trout.] 
na-maz',  s.  [Turk.]  The  ordinary  prayer  of  a 
Turk.  * 

nam-bjf-pam  -bf ,  a.  &  s.  [Said  to  be  derived  by 
reduplication  from  Ambrose  Philips,  a  poet  (died 
1749).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Silly,  affected,  weakly  sentimental, 
insipid. 

B.  As  subst.:  Silly,  affected,  or  insipid  talk  or 
writing. 

nam-bf-pam'-bjf,  v.  t.  [Nambypamby,  a.]  To 
talk  affectedly  to ;  to  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

“A  lady  sends  .  .  .  her  waiting-woman  to  namby- 
pamby  me.”— Miss  Edgeworth:  Absentee,  ch.  xvi. 

name,  s.  [A.  S.  nama,  noma;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
naam;  Icel .  nafn,  namn;  Dan.  navn;  Sw.  namn; 
Goth,  namo;  Ger.  name;  O.  H.  Ger.  namo;  Lat. 
nomen;  Gr.  onoma;  Sansc.  ndman.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  celled;  the 
word  or  words  by  which  a  particular  person  or 
thing  is  designated  in  distinction  from  others ;  an 
appellation,  a  designation,  an  epithet.  [Christian- 
name,  Surname.] 

“What's  in  a  name  I  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  L 

2.  Common  or  generic  appellation ;  title. 

“  Thou  dost  usurp  the  name  [of  king].” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  The  mere  word  by  which  anything  is  known  or 
called,  as  distinguished  from  the  real  thing  itself ; 
sound  or  appearance  only  in  opposition  to  reality. 

“Abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

4.  A  person  or  individual. 

5.  Persons  having  a  particular  name ;  a  family  con¬ 
nection. 

6.  Descent,  lineage,  family. 

“I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honored  name.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

7.  That  which  is  said  or  thought  of  a  person ;  cur¬ 
rent  estimation,  reputation,  character. 

“  He  hath  an  excellent  good  name.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3- 


8.  Renown,  glory,  fame,  reputation,  honor,  celeb¬ 
rity,  distinction. 

“  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him?” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  o. 

9.  Authority,  behalf,  part. 

“  I  did,  in  your  name,  receive  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  x.  2. 

10.  An  opprobrious  appellation ;  abuse.  [TT  2.  J 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.;  A  noun  (q.v.). 

2.  Philos.  &  Logic:  A  word  taken  at  pleasure  to 
serve  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a 
thought  like  to  some  thought  we  had  before,  and 
which,  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them 
a  sign  of  what  thought  the  speaker  had,  or  had  not, 
before  in  his  mind.  (Hobbes:  Commentary.)  On 
this,  John  Stuart  Mill  says :  This  simple  definition 
of  a  name  as  a  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  a  mark  to  recall  to  ourselves  the 
likeness  of  a  former  thought,  and  as  a  sign  to  make  it 
known  to  others,  appears  unexceptionable.  (Logic, 
ch.  ii.)  Some  philosophers,  including  Hobbes,  con¬ 
sider  names  as  appellations  of  our  ideas  of  things, 
rather  than  of  the  things  themselves ;  others,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  among  the  rest,  consider  names  as 
appellations  of  things  themselves.  Names  may  be 

§rimarily  divided  into  General  and  Individual,  or 
ingular,  names.  A  second  general  division  is  into 
Concrete  and  Abstract  names ;  a  third  into  Conno- 
tative  and  Non-connotative ;  the  latter  sometimes, 
but  improperly,  called  Absolute ;  a  fourth  into  Pos¬ 
itive  and  Negative;  a  fifth  into  Relative  and  Abso¬ 
lute,  and  a  sixth,  and  last,  into  Univocal  and 
Equivocal. 

If  1.  Name  of  God : 

(1)  Old  Test.:  That  by  which  God  makes  Himself 
known;  whether  literally  His  name  or  names  (Dan. 
ii.  20),  specially  Jehovah  (Psalm  lxxxiii.  18),  any 
of  His  titles  (Psalm  xx.  1,  Isa.  xlvii.  4),  His  attri¬ 
butes  (Exod.  xxxiv.  14,  Amos  v.  27),  or  His  worship 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  Neh.  i.  9). 

(2)  New  Test.:  The  actual  names  of  the  Trinity 
or  any  person  of  it  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

2.  To  call  names:  To  apply  opprobrious  epithets 
to ;  to  abuse. 

3.  To  take  a  name  in  vain :  To  use  a  name  lightly 
and  profanely ;  to  swear  by  a  name  unnecessarily 
or  profanely. 

*name-son,  s.  A  godson,  a  namesake. 

“I  am  your  name-son,  sure  enough.” — Smollett:  Sir.  L. 
Greaves,  ch.  xii. 

name,  *nemne,  *nempne,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  nemnan; 
Icel.  nefna;  Sw.  namma;  Dan.  n&vne;  Dut.  noe- 
men ;  Goth,  namnjan;  Lat.  izomino;  Fr.  nommer.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  a  distinctive  name,  appellation,  or  epi¬ 
thet  to;  to  designate  by  a  particular  name;  to 
entitle,  to  denominate. 

“  Teach  me  how  to  name  the  bigger  light.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  mention  by  name;  to  mention,  utter,  or 
record  the  name  of. 

“I  guess  the  sequel. 

And  yeti  will  not  name  it.” 

Shakesp. Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  nominate;  to  designate  or  appoint  by  name. 
“  The  high  spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was 
named  Lord  Steward.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  To  speak  of,  to  entitle,  to  designate. 

“Whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  296. 

U  To  name  a  (or  the)  day:  To  appointor  fix  a 
certain  day  for  something;  specif.,  said  of  a  lady 
fixing  her  wedding-day. 

II.  Eng.  Pari. :  To  mention  by  name  any  member 
who  has  been  disorderly,  has  interrupted  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House,  or  who  has  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  chair.  The  power  is  vested  in  the 
Speaker  and  in  the  Chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  Formerly  the  act  of  naming  was 
held  a  sufficient  mark  of  the  disapprobation  of  the 
House;  latterly,  owing  to  the  growth  of  obstruc¬ 
tion,  after  a  motion  made  by  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  carried,  a  member  who  has  been  named  is  on 
the  first  occasion  suspended  from  the  service  of  the 
House  for  one  week,  on  the  second  for  a  fortnight, 
and  on  the  third  for  a  month. 

name'-!i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  name;  -able.)  Capable 
of  being  named. 

“A  rational  and  logical  classification  of  nameable 
things.” — Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray:  Eighth  Address  to  Philologi¬ 
cal  Society,  p.  4. 

name’-less,  a.  [Eng.  name;  -less.) 

1.  Not  distinguished  by  any  distinctive  name;  not 
having  a  name. 

“Are  all  the  nameless  sweets  of  friendship  fled?” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  244. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


namelessly 
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naphthalate 


L.  Not  known  tafame ;  unknown ;  without  family 
©r  pedigree. 

“Thy  issue  blurred  with  nameless  bastardy.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  522. 

*3.  Inexpressible ;  that  cannot  be  named  or  de¬ 
scribed. 

“What  I  cannot  name:  ’tis  nameless  woe.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

4.  Not  to  be  named;  unfit  to  be  named;  as,  name • 
less  crimes. 

name'-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  nameless;  - ly .]  In  a 
nameless  manner. 

name'-less-ness,  8.  [Eng.  nameless ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nameless. 

name-ly,  *name-liche,  *name-lyche,  *nome- 
liche,  adv,  [Eng.  name ;  •ly.'] 

1.  Especially;  singled  out  by  name  in  virtue  of 
preeminence ;  chiefly,  expressly. 

“There  are  many  disobedient,  and  talkers  of  vanity, 
end  deceivers  of  minds,  namely  [maiisfa],  they  of  thecir- 
Oumcision.” — Tyndale:  Titus,  i.  10. 

2.  To  mention  by  name;  to  particularize;  to  wit; 
videlicet ;  that  is  to  say. 

“The  certainty  of  these  principles  ;  namely,  that  there 
is  a  supreme  Governor  of  the  world.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

name  -plate,  s.  [English  name,  and  plate.]  A 
metal  plate  having  the  owner’s  name  (and  some¬ 
times  his  profession)  engraved  on  it,  and  affixed  to 
the  door  of  a  dwelling-house  or  place  of  business. 

nam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  nam{e) ,  -er.]  One  who  names 
or  calls  a  person  or  thing  by  name ;  one  who  gives  a 
name  to. 

“Skillful  Merlin,  namer  of  that  town.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Ag incourt. 
name  -sake,  s.  [For  name's  sake;  one  whose 
name  is  given  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  name  or 
fame  of  another.]  One  who  has  the  same  name  as 
another;  one  who  is  named  or  called  after  another. 
“Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  323. 

nan,  interj.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Anan  (q.  v.). 

na'-na,  na’-non,  s.  [South  American.]  The 
pine-apple. 

nan-Qe'-Ic,  a.  [From  Nancy,  where  Braconnot, 
the  discoverer,  lived.]  (See  the  compound.) 
nanceic-acid,  s. 

I  Ghent. :  Braconnot’s  name  for  the  acid  which  he 
found  in  the  wash-liquor  of  the  preparation  of 
wheat-starch,  &c.,  afterward  shown  to  be  lactic 
acid.  ( Watts.) 

nan’-§y,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  none  so.]  (See  the 
Compound.) 

nancy-pretty,  s. 

Bot. :  A  corruption  of  None-so-pretty  (q.  v.) 

nan'-di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nand(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes. 
Body  oblong,  compressed,  covered  with  scales; 
lateral  line  interrupted.  Dentition  more  or  less 
complete,  but  feeble.  It  consists  of  two  groups, 
Plesiopina  and  Nandina  (q.v.). 

nan-dl'-na  (l),s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nand(us) ;  Lat. 
oeut.  pi.  adj.' suff.  -ina.] 

Ichtliy.:  A  group  of  freshwater  Fishes,  family 
Nandidse.  They  have  five  ventral  rays ;  no  pseudo- 
branchiee.  All  of  small  size,  from  the  East  Indies. 
Three  genera,  Badis,  Nandus,  and  Catoptra. 

nan-dl'-na  (2),  subst.  [From  nandin,  the  Japan¬ 
ese  name  of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Nandinese 
(q.  v.).  Nandina  domestica  is  an  evergreen  garden 
ehrub.  with  panicles  of  flowers.  It  was  originally 
from  China  and  Japan. 

nan'-dlne,  s.  [Nandinia.]  The  popular  name 
of  Nandinia  binotata. 

nan-din  -e-se,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Latin  nandinia ); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
i  Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Berberidaceae. 

nan-din -I-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful1)  probably 
from  a  French'proper  name  Nandin.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Viverrinee,  with  one  species, 
Nandinia  binotata,  sometimes  referred  to  Para- 
;  doxurus.  It  is  smaller  than  the  true  Paradoxures, 
has  smaller  and  more  pointed  molars,  and  no 
Cfficum.  Fur,  rich  dark  brown,  lighter  on  sides,  tail 
obscurely  ringed  with  black.  The  specific  name 
has  reference  to  two  yellow  spots  on  the  shoulders. 
( Proc .  Zobl.  Soc.,  1864,  p.  530.) 
nan  -dfi,  s.  [Braz.  nhandu.]  [Rhea,  Struthio.] 
nan’-dus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Nandina 

(q-v-b  


nan-keen',  nan-kin',  s.  [So  called  from  Nankin 

in  China.] 

1.  Originally  a  fabric  made  from  cotton  of  a  yel¬ 
low  color  ( Gossypium  religiosum),  and  exported 
from  Nankin.  It  is  now  made  of  white  cotton 
dyed  by  oak  bark,  arnotto,  alum,  &c.%and  sent 
to  China,  A  part  i3,  no  doubt,  reshipped  in  curious 
packages  with  the  name  of  Li  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
of  Chinese  manufacture. 

2.  (PI.) ;  Trousers  or  breeches  made  of  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

nan-no-char -3,-§I'-na,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c., 

nannocharax  (genit.  nannocharac(is) ;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Characinidse.  They  have  a 
short  dorsal,  and  an  adipose  fin ;  teeth  in  both  jaws 
well-developed  ;  notched  incisors  ;  gill-membranes 

frown  to  the  isthmus;  nostrils  close  together. 
GUnther.) 

nan-noch-a-rax,  s.  [Gr.  nannos— a  dwarf,  and 
charax—  a  sea-fish,  perhaps  the  rudd.] 

Ichthy. :  The  single  genus  forming  the  group  Nan- 
nocharacina  (q.  v.).  There  are  only  two  species, 
very  small,  from  the  Nile  and  the  Gaboon. 

Nante§,  Nantz,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  brandy, 
so  called  from  Nantes,  in  France,  whence  it  is 
shipped. 

“  What  a  leer  the  villain  gave  me  as  he  started  the  good 
Nantz  into  the  salt-water !” — Scott:  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxix. 

nan-to  -kite,  s.  [From  Nan  toko.  Chili,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  interesting  mineral,  occurring  granular 
or  massive,  but  yielding  a  cubic  cleavage,  showing 
its  isometric  crystallization.  Hardness,  2-2'5 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  3'930 :  color,  white  to  colorless ;  luster, 
adamantine.  Analysis  showed  a  composition  which 
corresponded  to  CuoCl ;  or,  copper,  64’H ;  chlorine, 
35 '89.  Rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
being  converted  into  atacamite  (q.  v.).  Its  oxida¬ 
tion  in  the  mine  causes  a  strong  odor  of  chlorine, 
which  inconveniences  the  miners.  Some  rnineralo- 

fists  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  South 
merican  atacamite  is  the  result  of  the  oxidation 
of  nantokite. 

*na-om’-e-try,  s.  [Greek  naos—a  temple,  and 
metron=a  measure.]  A  word  coined  by  Jonson  to 
ridicule  the  wild  interpretations  put  upon  Scripture 
prophecies  by  some  of  the  sectaries  of  his  day.  The 
allusions  seem  to  be  to  Rev.  xii.  14,  xi.  1. 

“  To  calculate  a  time  and  half  a  time, 

And  the  whole  time,  according  to  naometry.” 

Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 

na-os,  s.  [Gr.=a  temple.] 

Arch.:  The  chamber  or  inclosed  apartments  of  a 
Greek  temple.  The  part  of  the  temple  which  stood 
before  the  naos,  comprehended  between  the  wall 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico,  was  called  the 
pronaos ;  while  the  corresponding  part  behind  was 
called  the  posticum.  ( Weale.) 

nap  (1),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Napoleon.]  A 
game  of  cards  played  for  stakes,  usually  by  three, 
four,  or  five  players,  with  an  ordinary  pack.  Five 
cards  are  dealt  to  each  player,  and  each,  beginning 
with  the  eldest  hand,  is  entitled  to  call  as  many 
tricks  as  he  believes  be  can  win  with  the  cards  in 
his  hand,  making  whichever  suit  he  wishes  trumps. 
Should  he  win  the  number  of  tricks  he  has  called, 
he  receives  payment  for  that  number  from  each  of 
the  other  players ;  should  he  fail,  he  pays  each  for 
that  number.  To  go  nap  is  to  declare  to  win  the 
whole  five  tricks.  Nap  is  also  applied  to  the  taking 
of  the  pool  by  winning  all  the  five  tricks  after 
declaration. 

nap  (2),  *nappe,  s.  [Nap  (1),  v.]  A  short  sleep 
or  slumber ;  a  doze. 

“Sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy. 

Or  luscious  noon-day  nap.” — Shenstone:  Economy. 

nap  (3),  *nop,  *noppe,  s.  [A.  S.  hnoppa= nap  of 
cloth:  a  variant  of  cncep= a  top,  a  knob,  a  knop: 
allied  to  Du.  knoop=a  knot,  a  knob,  knop— a  knob; 
Da.  noppe=  frizzed  nap  of  cloth,  knop=  a  knob ;  O. 
Sw.  nopp=nap  ;  Sw.  knop=a  knot.] 

*1.  One  of  those  little  knots  which,  after  cloth 
has  been  passed  through  the  fulling-mill,  are  re¬ 
moved  by  women  with  little  nippers,  a  process 
termed  burling. 

“When  the  noppe  is  nighe,  it  wolde  be  shorne.” 

Skelton:  Magnificence,  453. 

2.  The  woolly  or  villous  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth,  felt,  or  other  fabric ;  the  pile  of  cloth  or 
of  a  hat. 

“  His  only  coat  1  where  dust  confus’d  with  rain 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain.” 

Swift:  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

3.  (PI.):  The  loops  of  velvet  which  are  cut  to 
make  the  pile. 

4.  Any  soft,  downy  or  hairy  substance,  as  the 
down  on  some  plants. 

«  There  be  also  plants  that  .  .  .  have  a  kinde  of  downey 
or  velvet  rine  upon  their  leaves;  which  downe  or  nap 
commeth  of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fat  substance.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist..  §  560. 


nap-at-noon,  s. 

Bot. :  Tragopogon  parvifolius, 

nap-warp,  s. 

Weaving:  Pile-warp.  In  fustian-weaving,  the 
upper  warp  covering  the  main  warp  or  nap. 

nap  (1),  *nappe,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  hnceppian=to  nap; 
originally = to  nod,  and  allied  to  A.  S.  hnipian— to 
bend  one’s  self,  and  Icel.  hnipna—  to  droop,  to 
despond;  cf.  Bavarian  knappen=  to  nod  with  the 
head.] 

1.  To  slumber ;  to  take  a  short  sleep ;  to  doze. 

“So  he  shall  not  nappe,  neither  slepe,  that  helpeth 

Israel.” — Wycliffe:  Psalm  exxi.  4. 

2.  To  be  off  one’s  guard ;  to  be  careless  or  unpre> 
pared.  (Only  in  the  pr.  par.) 

“  I  took  thee  napping,  unprepar'd.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  3. 

nap(2),v.  t.  [Nap(3),s.]  To  raise  or  put  a  nap  on, 

nape,  s.  [Prop.=knob  or  projection,  and  a  va¬ 
riant  of  knappe= a  knob,  a  button  ;  cf.  Icel.  knappr, 
hnaffer;  Well  cnap—a  knob,  a  stud,  a  button.] 
[Nap  (3),s.]  The  back  part  of  the  neck ;  the  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  the  neck  behind. 

“  Turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and 
make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves.”— 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

na’-pell,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Lathyrus  macrorrhizus,  the  Bitter  Yetct 
(q.  v.). 

“Hot  napell  making  lips  and  tongue  to  swell.” 

Sylvester:  The  Furies,  179. 

nap’-el-llne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  napell(us)  in  Acorn 
Hum  napellus,  the  scientific  name  of  the  Aconite ; 
•ine.j  [Napus.] 

Chern.:  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  Hubsclimann 
from  crude  aconitine.  It  is  a  white,  electric  pow¬ 
der,  having  a  bitter,  burning  taste,  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  weak 
spirit  than  aconitine,  but  less  soluble  in  ether,  and 
is  not  precipitated  from  dilute  solutions  by  am¬ 
monia. 

nap'-er-^,  *nap  er-ie,  s.  [0.  Fr.  naperie  ( Fr. 
napperie),  orig.=the  office  in  a  household  for  pro¬ 
viding  table-linen,  from  Low  Lat.  naparia,  from 
napa,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  niappa= a  cloth.]  [Map, 
Napkin.] 

1.  Table-linen  collectively ;  linen  clothes  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  especially  for  the  table ;  as 
tablecloths,  napkins,  &c. 

“Manie  farmers  .  .  .  have  learned  also  to  garnish 

their  cupbords  with  plate  .  .  .  and  their  tables  with 
fine  naperie.” — Harrison:  Descript.  England. 

2.  Linen  underclothing ;  linen  for  the  person. 

*nap-et,  s.  [French  nappe— a  tablecloth;  Eng 
dimin.  suff. -ef.J"  A  napkin. 

naph’-a,  s.  [Fr.  naphe,  naffe;  Ital.  nanfa.  from 
Arab.  nafah=an  agreeable  odor.]  (For  def.  see 
etym.  and  compound.) 

napha-water,  s.  A  fragrant  perfume  distilled 
from  orange  blossoms. 

*na‘-phew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  naveau,  from 
Low  Lat.  napellus,  from  Lat.  napus.]  The  same  as 
Navew  (q.  v.). 

naph’-thh  (or  ph  asp),  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek 
naphtha ,  from  Arab,  naft,  ?i//Y=  naphtha,  bitumen.] 
Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  the  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bons  which  issue  from  the  earth  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  inflammable  liquids  produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  organic  substances.  [Pe* 
tboleum,  Paraffin,  Wood-naphtha.] 
naph  -tha-dll  (or  ph  as  p) ,  s.  [Eng.  naphtha . 
second  element  doubtful ;  cf.  dill  (1),  v.] 

Chem.:  A  substance  derived  from  petroleum;  it 
is  black,  with  a  weak,  greasy  luster  ;  copper-brown 
in  fracture  ;  does  not  change  in  the  light,  melts  at 
the  same  temperature  as  wax,  and  burns  with  a 
clear  flame. 

naph-thal'-ji-nilde  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [English 
naphthal(ene) ,  and  amide.]  [Phthalahide.] 
naph-thal’-h-mlne  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Naph- 

thylamine.] 

naph  -thfi,-lase  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naphtha • 
l(ene) ;  suff.  -ase.l 

Chem.:  C20H7OC?).  Obtained  by  heating  with 
great  care,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of  nitro-naphtha- 
lene  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  baric  hydrate. 
Ammonia-naphthalene  passes  over,  while  naph- 
thalase  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a 
thick,  yellowish  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  It 
sublimes  without  fusing  at  250° ;  is  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  most  char¬ 
acteristic  reaction  is  its  power  of  coloring  sulphuric 
acid  a  beautiful  violet  tint. 

naph’-thh-late  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 
thal(ic) ;  suff.  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  naphthalic  acid. 


Tboil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shgm.  -  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Uon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 


naphthalene 
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Napier’s  hones 


naph  -tha~lene  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naphtha; 
l  connect.,  and  suff.  -e?ie.l 
C/iem. :  CioHg  =  C10H7H.  Naphthalin,  naphtha¬ 
line.  A  frequent  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  substances,  and  occurring  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  that  portion  of  coal-tar  distilling  between 
180°  and  220°,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
It  forms  colorless  shining,  leafy  crystals  of  peculiar 
odor  and  burning  taste ;  melts  at  79°  to  a  liquid  as 
clear  as  water :  boils  at  216°-220°,  and  burns,  when 
inflamed,  with  a  highly  luminous  but  smoky  flame. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  "977  at  the  fusing  point,  and 
its  vapor  density=4'53.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  and  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  chlorine 
and  bromine,  forming  a  large  number  of  substitu¬ 
tion  products.  On  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  into 
naphthalene,  a  heavy  pale  yellow  oil  is  formed 
(naphthalene  dichloride,  CioHsO^),  and  this,  unit¬ 
ing  with  more  chlorine,  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  substance  (naphthalene  tetrachloride, 
CioHgCl*),  which  melts  at  182°.  Monochlor-naph- 
thalene?  C10H7CI,  obtained  by  heating  naphthalene 
dichloride  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  a  colorless  oil, 
boiling  at  263°.  Dichlor-naphthalene,  CioHfiClg,  ic 
prepared  by  boiling  naphthalene  tetrachloride  with 
alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  35°-36°,  and  boiling  at  280°.  The  substitution 
products  with  bromine  are  far  less  stable  than 
those  of  chlorine, 
naphthalene-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHi204=^10||®  ■  O4.  A  tetratomic  alco¬ 
hol,  produced  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
naphthalene  chlorhydrin  with  potassium  hydrate. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  rapidly  turn  brown, 
melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  decomposes  when  dis¬ 
tilled.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Glacial  acetic  acid 
decomposes  it,  forming  a  black  resin  and  a  red  body 
soluble  in  ether. 

naphthalene  carboxylic-acid,  subst.  [Naph¬ 

thoic-acid.  J 

naphthalene  sulphonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. ;  CioIGSOa'OH.  Formed  by  heating  naph¬ 
thalene  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
temperature  is  kept  low,  alpha-naphthalene  sul¬ 
phonic  acid  is  produced,  melting  at  85°  to  90° ;  but 
if  raised  to  160°,  the  isomeric  beta-naphthalene  sul- 
phonic  acid  is  obtained. 

naph-thal  -Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng.  naphthal¬ 
ene)  ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  derived  from  naphthalene. 

naphthalic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cj2H804=CioH6(CO'OHl2*  Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  acenaphthene  by  chromic  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  plates,  which  decompose  at  140°.  Calcic 
naphthalate  yields  naphthalene  on  heating  with 

calcic  hydrate,  CioH0qq.q  Ca+Ca(OH)2=2(CaCO;) 
+C10H8. 

naphthalic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci2H603=CioH6!(Sq'.0.  Prepared  by  heat¬ 
ing  naphthalic  acid  to  140°.  It  melts  at  266°. 

naph-thal -1-dam  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph¬ 
tha;  d  connective,  and  am(monia).) 

Chem.:  [Naphthylamine.] 
naph-thal-I-dlne  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [English 
naphtha;  d  connective,  and  suff.  -ine. J 
Chem.:  [Naphthylamine.] 
naph’-tha-llne,  naph’-tha-lln  (or  ph  as  p), 
s.&a.  [Naphthalene.] 

A.  As  subst.:  [Naphthalene.] 
tB.  As  adj. :  Composed  of  naphtha. 

“  The  naphthaline  river  of  Passion.” 

E.  A.  Poe:  For  Annie. 

naphthaline-blue,  s. 

Chem.:  Naphthyl  blue.  A  blue  dye  obtained  by 
treating  naphthylamine  with  mercuric  nitrate, 
naphthaline-red,  s.  [Magdala-eed.] 
naphthaline-violet,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dye  produced  by  Blumer-Zweifel  on 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics  by  treating  naphthyla¬ 
mine  while  present  on  the  woven  tissue  with 
chloride  of  copper. 

naph-thal-Ize  (or  ph  asp),  v.  t.  [Eng.  naph¬ 
tha  ;  l  connect. ,  and  suff.  -ize.J  To  impregnate  or 
saturate  with  naphtha. 

naph -tha-melne  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Oxynaph- 

THYL  AMINE.] 

naph-thaz-ar-Ine  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [English 
naphthalene) ,  and  ( ali) zarine ,~\ 

Chem.:  CioH/OHlgCB.  Dihydroxy-naphthoquin¬ 
one.  A  coloring  matter  resembling  alizarine, 
obtained  by  heating  dinitro-naphthalene  with 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  to  200°,  and  then  adding 
fragments  of  zinc,  the  temperature  being  kept 
between  200°  and  205°. 


naph-thes’-ic  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Formed  from 
naphthalene  with  the  omission  of  certain  letters 
(?) ;  s  euphonic,  and  -ic.] 

naphthesic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CvoHeOg.  According  to  Laurent,  this  acid 
is  obtained  by  treating  naphthalene  with  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  rhombic  needles,  melting  below  100°,  and 
subliming  at  a  higher  temperature. 

naph-thl-6n-ate  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 

thion(ic) ;  -ate.) 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  naphthionic  acid. 

naph-thl-on  -Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng.  naph¬ 
thyl)  ;  thion,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  naph¬ 
thaline  and  sulphur. 

naphthionic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CioHgN’SOg.  Sulpho-naphthalidamic 
acid.  Obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitro-naphthalene  with  ammonium  sulphite,  and 
decomposing  the  ammonium  naphthionate  formed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  small  colorless 
jrystr.ls,  resembling  asbestos,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  com¬ 
pletely  saturates  alkalies,  but  its  salts  with  the 
heavy  metals  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  naph- 
thionates  are  all  soluble,  and  their  solutions  are 
opalescent,  transmitting,  when  viewed  at  different 
angles,  beautiful  red,  blue,  and  violet  colors. 

naph-tho-  for  ph  as  p),  pref:  [Eng.  naphtha¬ 
line),  and  o(xygen) .)  Containing  naphthalene 
and  oxygen. 

naphtho-hydroquinone,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHfi(OH)2.  A  crystalline  body  prepared 
by  heating  naphtho-quinone  with  hydriodic  acid 
and  amorphous  phospnorus.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
melts  at  176°,  and  is  retransformed  into  naphtho¬ 
quinone  by  oxidizing  agents, 
naphtho-quinone,  s. 

Chem. :  C10H6O2.  Obtained  by  heating  naphtha¬ 
lene  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  chromic 
acid,  and  distilling  the  product  with  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  crystallizes  in 
large  yellow  tables,  and  melts  at  125°.  Heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  phthalic  acid. 

naph  -tho-ate  (or  ph  as  p),  subst.  [Eng.  naph¬ 
thoic)  ;  -ate.) 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  naphthoic  acid, 
naph-tho-gy'-a-mate  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng. 
naphthocyamtic) ;  -ate.  1 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  nap hthocyamic  acid. 
naph-thS-gy-am  -Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  adj.  [Eng. 
naphth(alene ) ;  o(xygen) ;  cy(anogen) ;  am(monia) , 
and  suff.  - ic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  naphtha¬ 
lene,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia, 
naphthocyamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^gHigNgOg.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium-cyanide  on  dinitro-naphthalene,  and  de¬ 
composing  the  resulting  potassium  naphthocya- 
mate  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  free  acid.  It 
forms  a  black,  shining  mass,  insoluble  in  water 
and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  more  so 
in  amylic  alcohol,  forming  a  dark  brown,  reddish 
liquid. 

naph-tho'-Ic  (or  ph  as  p),  adj.  [Eng.  naph- 
th{yl) ;  o  connect.,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
contained  in,  naphthol. 

naphthoic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CioHyCO'OH.  Menaphthoxylic  acid, 
naphthalene  carboxylic  acid,  naphthyl  carbonic 
acid.  Prepared  by  fusing  naphthalene  sulphonic 
acid  with  sodic  formate.  It  crystallizes  in  color¬ 
less  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  melts  at  160°.  It  forms 
salts,  chlorides,  amides, _&c.,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
yields  naphthalene  on  distillation  with  lime, 
naphthoic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  CnHgO.  Prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  calcium  naphthoate  and  calcium  formate  at  a 
high  temperature.  It  forms  dazzling  white  crys¬ 
tals,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
melts  at  59‘5°,  and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydro¬ 
gen  into  uncrystallizable  compounds  difficult  to 
purify. 

naph’-thol  (or  ph  asp),  s.  [Eng.  naphth  ( alene ), 
and  ( alcoh)ol .] 

Chem.  (pi.):  C10H7OH.  Prepared  by  fusing  the 
respective  naphthalene  sulphonic  acids  with  potas- 
sic  hydrate,  and  extracting  by  means  of  ether; 
alpha-naphthol  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
melting  at  94°,  and  boiling  at  278°-280° ;  beta-naph- 
thol,or  isonaphthol,  forms  colorless  rhombic  tables, 
melting  at  122°,  and  boiling  at  290°. 

naph-thul’-mln  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 
th(alene),  and  ulmin .] 

Chem. :  ChoHsOa.  A  black  bulky  substance  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potassium  nitrite 


on  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine.1  It  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  alkalies,  but 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
an  indigo-colored  solution,  from  which  it  is  precip¬ 
itated  by  water. 

naph'-th^l  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naphth(a); 
suff.  -yl  (q.  v.).]  , 

Chem. :  C10H7.  The  monatomic  radical  of  naph¬ 
thylamine. 

naphthyl-blue,  s.  [Naphthaline-blue.] 

naphthyl-carbamide,  s. 

Chem.:  CiiHioN20=N2(CO'')‘OioH7-H3.  Obtained 
by  saturating  an  ethereal  solution  of  naphthyla¬ 
mine  with  cyanic  acid  gas,  and  recrystallizing  from 
hot  alcohol.  It  forms  flat,  shining,  flexible  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  ether.  From  its  ethereal  solution  oxalic 
acid  throws  down  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

naphthyl  carbonic-acid,  s.  [Naphthoic-acid.] 


naphthyl-cyanate,  s. 

C7i.em.:  CiiH7NO=q^27  |  O.  Produced  by  heat¬ 
ing  dinaphthyl-carbamide  with  phosphoric  anhy¬ 
dride.  It  forms  easily  fusible  crystals,  insoluble  iu 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


naphthyl-diamine,  s. 

(CioH7)2 

Chem.:  C2oHi5N3=  N" 


N2.  Azodinaphthyl- 


diamine.  A  base  produced  by  passing  nitrous 
anhydride  into  a  warm  alcoholic  naphthalidine 
solution.  It  crystallizes  in  orange-red  needles,  hav¬ 
ing  a  light  green  metallic  luster,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  melts  at  136°  to  a 
blood-red  liquid,  and  yields  salts  with  two  equiva¬ 
lents  of  acid. 


naph-th^l-gi-get'-gi-mlde  (orphasp).s.  [Eng. 

naphthyl;  acet(ic),  and  amide.) 

Chem.:  CioH7NH(C2H30).  Acetonaphthylamine. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  naphthylamine 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  for  several  days.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  white  silky  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  melts 
at  152°,  and  sublimes  at  160°. 

naphthyl'-a-mlne  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [English 

naphthyl,  and  amine.) 

Chem.:  CioHgN  =  CuiH7(NH2).  Naphthalidam, 
Naphthalamine,  Naphthalidine.  A  compound  dis¬ 
covered  by  Zinin,  in  1842,  during  his  researches  on 
the  nitro-compounds.  It  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonium  sulphide,  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitro-naphthalene.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  silky 
needles,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  melts  at  50°,  and  distills  at  300°  without 
decomposition.  It  forms  numerous  crystalline 
salts.  Naphthylamine  sulphate,  2(CioHgN)-H2SC>4, 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  base  in  hot  sulphuric 
acid,  crystallizes  in  white  silvery  scales,  having  a 
disagreeable  odor,  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Na-pier',  subst.  [John  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  in 
Scotland,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  known  also 
as  the  inventor  of  logarithms.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pounds.) 

Napier’s  bones,  Napier’s  rods,  s.  pi. 

Math.:  A  set  of  rods  contrived  by  Baron  Napier, 
and  first  described  by  him  in  1617,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  numerical  operations  of  multi- 

Elication  and  division.  They  consist  of  pieces  of 
one,  or  ivory,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
about  three  inches  long  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  the  faces  of  each  being  divided  into 


Napier’s  Rods. 

squares,  which  are  again  subdivided  on  ten  of  tho 
rods  by  diagonals  into  triangles,  except  the  square? 
at  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods.  These  spaces  are 
numbered  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  To  show  the 
manner  of  performing  multiplication  by  means  of 
the  rods,  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  5978  by  937. 
Select  the  proper  rods,  and  dispose  them  in  such  a 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worfc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite/  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Napier’s  compass 


2811 


narcoteine 


manner  that  the  numbers  at  the  top  shall  exhibit 
the  multiplicand,  and  on  the  left  of  these  rods 
place  the  rod  of  units.  In  the  rod  of  units 
seek  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  multiplier,  41816 

which,  in  this  case,  is  7,  and  the  numbers  17934 
corresponding  to  it  on  the  other  rods.  Be-  53802 

ginning  on  the  left  add  the  digits  in  each  - 

parallelogram,  formed  by  triangles  of  ad-  5601386 
jacent  rods,  and  write  them  down  as  in 
ordinary  multiplication ;  then  take  the  sum  of  the 
several  products  as  in  ordinary  multiplication,  and 
it  will  be  the  product  required.  From  the  outer- 
most  triangle  on  the  line  with  7,  write  out  the  num¬ 
ber  there  found,  6;  in  the  next  parallelogram  on 
the  left  add  9  and  5  there  found;  their  sum  being 
14,  set  down  the  4  and  carry  the  one  to  be  added  to 
3,  and  4  found  in  the  next  parallelogram  on  the 
left;  this  sum  being  8,  set  it  down;  in  the  next 
parallelogram  on  the  left  occur  the  numbers  5  and 
6,  their  sum  being  11,  set  down  1,  and  carry  1  to  the 
next  number  on  the  left ;  the  number  3  found  in  the 
triangle  on  the  left  of  the  row,  increased  by  1,  gives 

which  set  down ;  proceed  in  like  manner,  till  all 
of  the  partial  products  are  found,  and  take  their 
sum  as  in  the  example. 

Napier’s  compass,  s.  _A  draughtsman’s  com¬ 
pass,  to  one  leg  of  which  is  pivoted  a  plain  point 
and  pencil-holder,  and  to  the  other  a  plain  point 
and  pen.  These  fold  in  between  the  legs,  so  that 
the  instrument  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 


na -pi-form,  adj.  [Latin  napus=  a  turnip,  and 
forma— form,  shape.! 

Bot. :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  turnip,  bulg¬ 
ing  out  at  the  top,  and  becoming  more  slender 
below ;  as,  a  napiform  root. 

*nap'-kln,  v.  t.  [Napkin,  s.]  To  wrap  up  in  a 
napkin. 


“Let  every  man  beware  of  napkining  up  the  talent 
which  was  delivered  him  to  trade  withal.” — Sanderson: 
Works,  iii.  97. 

nap  -kin,  *nape-kin,  *nape-kyn,  *nap-kyn,  s. 

EFr.  nappe— a  tablecloth;  Eng.  dimin.  suff.  -kin; 
iow  Lat.  nappa.napa,  corrupt,  of  Lat.  mappa— a 
cloth.]  [Map,  s.] 

1.  A  small  cloth;  specif.,  one  used  at  table  to 
wipe  the  hands. 

*2.  A  handkerchief. 

“I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 

This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

napkin-ring,  s.  A  ring  of  wood,  ivory,  metal, 
&c.,  used  to  inclose  a  napkin. 

Na  -pies  (pies  as  p$l§),  s.  [Lat.  Neapolis,  from 
Gr.=new  city.] 

Geog. :  A  city  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Italy, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies. 


Naples-yellow,  s. 

Chem.:  Neapolitan  yellow.  A  very  permanent 
orange-yellow  pigment,  much  used  in  oil-painting, 
and  in  glass  and  porcelain  staining.  It  is  prepared 
by  fusing,  at  a  moderate  heat,  for  two  hours,  a 
mixture  of  chemically  pure  antimonio-tartrate  of 
potash,  lead  nitrate,  and  sodium-chloride.  After 
cooling,  the  fused  mass  is  placed  in  water,  when 
the  common  salt  dissolves  out,  leaving  the  pigment 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  pdwder. 

nap -less,  a,  [Eng.  nap  (3),  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
nap  ;  having  no  nap  ;  threadbare. 

“  Nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility.” 

Sliakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

n^-po  -le-on,  s.  [After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.] 
1.  A  French  gold  coin  of  20  francs,  weighing 6’45161 
grammes,  and  nominally  worth  $4.00. 


Napoleon.  (Exact  size.) 


2.  A  game  of  cards,  commonly  abbreviated  into 
nap.  [Nap(1),s.1 

3.  The  same  as  Napoleon-gun  (q.  v.). 

“Two  brass  twelve-pounder  Napoleons  unlimbered  on 
our  right.” — Century  Magazine,  1885,  p.  94. 

Napoleon-gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  gun  invented  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
afterward  Napoleon  III.,  about  A.  D.  1850.  His 
object  was  the  construction  of  a  gun  of  medium 
weight  and  caliber,  that  should  be  capable  of  firing 
both  shot  and  shell.  It  was  issued  in  1853  to  the 
French  divisional  batteries,  was  used  during  the 


Crimean  war,  and  afterward  adopted  by  various 
European  nations,  and  by  the  United  States.  ( Rip¬ 
ley  <&  Dana.) 

na-po-le-0  -n(l,  s.  [After  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  I.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Belvisia,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Belvisiace®  (Napoleonworts),  called  by 
Endlicher  Napoleone®. 

N<J,-po-le-on'-Ic,  a.  [Eng .Napoleon;  -ic.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  founded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. ; 
as  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

Na-p6  -le  6n-I§m,  s.  [ English  Napoleon ;  -ism.) 
The  rule  of  the  Napoleons;  support  of  the  Napole¬ 
onic  dynasty. 

“His  glorification  of  Napoleonism  in  his  history  has 
done  more  to  delude  and  demoralize  the  moral  sense  of 
his  countrymen  .  .  .  than  any  other  cause  whatever.” 
—Brit.  Quart.  Review,  1873,  p.  221. 

N?i-p6-le-6n-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Napoleon ;  -isf.]  A 
supporter  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons ;  a  Bona- 
partist. 

n<i-po’-le-dn-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  Napoleon ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).) 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  diorite  (q.v.),  consisting  of 
anorthite,  hornblende,  and  a  little  quartz.  These 
minerals  constitute  an  aggregate  of  spheres  of  vary¬ 
ing  dimensions,  having  concentric  bands  consisting 
of  one  or  of  both  of  the  above  minerals.  Structure 
radial  fibrous.  Known  also  under  the  name  of  cor- 
site,  from  Corsica,  where  found,  and  globular 
diorite = the  kugeldiorit  of  the  Germans. 

na  po  -le-6n-wort,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Napoleon,  and 
wort.) 

Bot.  (pi.) :  [Belvisiace.®.] 
nap'-o-lln,  s.  [Fr.  nopal= any  cactus  on  which 
the  cochineal  insect  feeds ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).) 

Chem.:  Nopalin,  a  new  color  recently  introduced 
into  the  market.  It  is  of  uncertain  composition ; 
some  samples  are  said  to  consist  of  eosin,  and 
others  of  a  cochineal  compound.  (Ure.) 
nappe,  s.  [Fr.=a  sheet,  a  surface.]  [Napkin.] 
Math. :  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a  conic  surface, 
which  meet  at  the  vertex.  The  nappe  on  wh  ich  the 
directrix  lies  is  called  the  lower  and  the  other  the 
upper  nappe  of  the  cone. 

IT  Nappe  of  an  hyperboloid : 

Math. :  One  of  the  branches  of  which  the  surface 
is  composed.  Hyperboloids  are  of  one  or  two 
nappes.  Those  of  one  nappe  are  warped  surfaces; 
those  of  two  nappes  are  double-curved  surfaces. 

nap'-pl-ness,  s.  [English  nappy;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  nap  on  the  surface. 

nap’-ping  (1),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Nap  (1),  verb.) 
Sleepy,  drowsy ;  hence,  off  one’s  guard,  unprepared. 
IT  To  catch  one  napping :  To  take  one  unawares, 
nap  -ping  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Nap  (2),  v.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  process  of  raising  a 
nap  or  pile  on. 

2.  Hat-making :  A  sheet  of  partially  felted  fur  in 
a  stage  between  the  operation  of  the  bow,  which 
first  distributes  the  fur  in  a  light  layer,  and  the 
battery  at  which  it  is  united  to  the  hat-body.  It 
becomes  the  nap  of  the  hat,  which  is  raised  by  card¬ 
ing  and  shorn  to  a  length. 

napping-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  raising  the 
nap  or  pile  on  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

nap’-pf  (1),  a.  [Eng.  nap  (3),  s. ;  -y.)  Having  a 
nap  or  pile  on  the  surface ;  downy, 
nap'-pj?  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  nap  (1),  v. ;  -y.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Strong,  heady ;  causing  to  sleep  or  to 
become  drowsy.  (Said  of  ale  or  beer.) 

“When  I  my  thresher  heard, 

With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair’d.” 

Gay:  Shepherd’s  Week;  Tuesday. 

B.  As  subst. :  Strong  ale. 

nap  -py,  s.  [A.  S.  nappe,  hncep=&  cup  or  bowl.] 
A  round  earthen  dish  with  sloping  sides  and  a  flat 
bottom. 

*na  -pron,  s.  [O.  Fr.  naperon.  The  initial  n  has 
been  dropped,  being  mistaken  for  the  final  n  of  the 
article  an.]  An  apron. 

“  Napron  feir  and  white  i-wassh.” 

Tale  of  Beryn,  33. 

nap  -tak-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  nap  (2),  s.,  and 

taking.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Taking  a  nap  or  short  sleep ;  dozing, 
sleeping ;  hence,  off  one’s  guard. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  taking  a  nap  or  short 
sleep  ;  hence,  a  taking  by  surprise,  or  when  one  is 
off  his  guard ;  an  unexpected  attack  or  onset. 

na-pfi ' ,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Tragulus  iavanicus,  the  Javan  Deerlet; 
rust-brown  above,  white  beneath.  It  is  gentle  in 
disposition,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  menageries. 


na  -pus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  turnip ;  the  navew 
(q.  v.). 

nar  -a-ka,  nur  -uk,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Sansc.] 
Hind.  Myth. :  A  term  equivalent  to  the  English 
word  hell;  it  consists  of  twenty-eight  divisions,  in 
which  sinners  of  as  many  different  classes  are  con¬ 
fined  and  subjected  to  tortures  corresponding  to 
the  gravity  of  their  offenses. 

nar-caph-thon,  subst.  [Gr.]  The  bark  of  an 
aromatic  tree,  used  in  fumigation,  and  formerly 
imported  from  India. 

nar’-9e-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  narke= a  numbness,  a  dead¬ 
ness  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in.) 

C/iem. ;  C2H23NOC1.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Pelletier  in  opium  in  1835.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
interlaced  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  145°.  Its  crystalliz- 
able  salts  are  decomposed  by  water  into  acid  and 
base. 

nar  -§e-tlne,  s.  [Altered  from  narcotine  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  Narcoteine.  An  alkaloid  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead  on 
narcotine.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
fine  red  color,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  color. 

nar-91  -ne,  s.  [Gr.  narke  =  stiffness,  numbness.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Torpedinid®  (q.  v.).  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  disc,  and  the  spiracles  are  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  eyes.  Four  species  are  known. 
Narcine  brasiliensis  ascends  the  rivers  of  tropical 
America. 

nar-cls-sal,  a.  [From  Mod.  Latin  narcissalet 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Narcissus ;  as, 
the  Narcissal  alliance.  (Bindley.) 

nar-9ls-sa  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  narciss(us) ;  masc. 
&  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Endogens.  It  consists  of 
endogenous  petaloid  plants  with  symmetrical  flow¬ 
ers,  three  or  six  stamens,  and  albuminous  seeds, 
and  contains  four  orders,  Bromeliace®,  Taccace®. 
Hwmadorace®,  Hypoxidace®,  Amaryllidace®,  and 
Iridace®. 

nar~9is  -se-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  narciss(us) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Amaryllidace®,  containing  bulb¬ 
ous  plants  with  a  coronet  in  the  flower. 

nar-9ls  -slne,  a.  [Eng.  narciss(us) ;  -ine.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  the  Narcissus. 

nar-9ls  -§us,  Nar^Is  -sus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek 

narkissos  =  (1)  the  plant  narcissus,  so  named  from 
its  narcotic  properties,  (2)  the  youth  Narcissus; 
?iarfce= numbness,  torpor;  Fr.  narcisse.) 

1.  Bot.  (of  the  form  narcissus):  Narcissus,  Daffe 
dil;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Narcisse®.  Th« 
perianth,  which  is  colored,  has  a  tubular  limb  with 
a  crown.  Fruit  a  coriaceous  capsule,  with  globose 
seeds,  smooth  till  they  become  dry.  About  thirty 
are  known,  from  Europe  and  Asia.  N.  poeticus,  N. 
conspicuus,  N.  incomp arabilis,  N.  minor,  and  N. 
lobularis  are  also  occasional  escapes.  N.  tazzetta, 
N.  odorus,  and  N.  poeticus  are  emetic.  N.  tazzetta 
is  also  absorbent.  Its  perfume  is  used  in  India  in 
headache. 

IT  The  Narcissus  of  Japan  is  Nerina  sarnensis. 

2.  Greek  Mythol.  (of  the  form  Narcissus) :  The 
beautiful  son  of  Cephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope. 
Though  beloved  by  all  the  Grecian  nymphs,  he 
treated  them  with  contemptuous  indifference ;  but, 
having  accidentally  seen  his  own  image  reflected  in 
a  fountain,  he  became  so  enamored  of  it  that  he 
languished  till  he  died,  and  thus  realized  the  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Tiresias,  that  he  should  live  until  he  saw 
himself.  After  his  death  the  gods,  moved  with 
compassion  for  his  fate,  changed  him  into  the  flower 
which  bears  his  name. 

narcissus-flowered,  adj.  Having  flowers  like 

those  of  a  narcissus. 

If  Narc issus-flowered  Anemone. 

Bot. :  Anemone  narcissiflora. 

nar'-9l-tine,  s,  [Eng.,  &c.,  narci(ssus) ;  t  con¬ 
nect.,  and  suff.  -ine.) 

Chem. :  A  substance  possessing  emetic  proper¬ 
ties,  contained  in  the  white  narcissus. 

nar-CO  -gen-Ine,  s.  [Greek  uarfce= numbness, 
torpor,  ancf  gennao— to  produce.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid,  supposed  by  Blyth  to  be 
present  in  all  samples  of  narcotine.  Now  said  to 
be  merely  a  double  salt  of  narcotine  and  cotarnine. 

nar-CO  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  narfce=numbness,  tor¬ 
por,  and  suff.  -osis.J 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  benumbing  stupor,  in  which 
death  may  ultimately  ensue  from  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  The  pupils  are  contracted, 
breathing  slow  and  stertorous,  and  an  insensible 
condition  like  apoplexy  or  alcoholic  intoxication  ia 
produced ;  best  seen  in  the  effects  of  opium, 
nar  -c6-teine,  s.  [Nakcetine.] 


txTil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
‘  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  deL 


narcotic 


narrow-muzzled 
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nar-c&t  -Ic,  *nar-cot'-Ick,  *nar-cot-ike,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.  narcc  ttque = stupefying,  from  Gr.  narkoti!cos= 
benumbing,  from  narkoo— to  benumb;  narkao— to 
become  numb,  from  narfce= numbness,  torpor ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  narcotico.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  properties  or  qualities  of  a 
narcotic ;  producing  torpor  or  coma. 

“  Narcotick  medicines  bee  those  that  benum  and  stupifie 
with  their  coldnesse,  as  opium,  hemlocke,  and  the  like.” 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny;  Expl.  of  Words  of  Art. 

2.  Fig.:  Dull  and  stupid,  so  that  a  reader  is  apt 
to  fall  asleep  over  it. 

‘‘Who  reads  in  vain 

Narcotic  volumes  o’er.”  Shenstone:  Economy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm.  I  pi.) :  Medicines  which  act  upoD  the 
nervous  system,  producing  sleep  or  torpor.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  anodynes  and  soporifics  (q.  v.). 
Soporifics  generally  act  also  as  anodynes,  and 
various  anc dynes  are  antispasmodic. 

‘‘1-ike  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  v.  8. 

narcotic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  oe  formed  by  boiling  nar¬ 
cotine  with  potash.  It  appears  to  differ  from  nar- 
cotine  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

nar-cot'-ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  narcotic;  - al .]  The 
same  as  Nakcotic  (q.  v.). 

‘‘Medicines  which  they  call  narcotical,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  bennwme  and  dead  the  disease.” — Harmar:  Trans, 
of  Beza  (1087),  p.  421. 

nar-cftt  -Ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  narcotical ;  - ly .] 
In  a  narcotic  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  a  nar¬ 
cotic. 


“As  those  things  do,  that  pass  for  narcotically  cold.”— 
Whitelock:  Manners  of  England,  p.  222. 

nar-C0t'-Ic-3.1-ness, s.  [Eng .narcotical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  narcotic ;  narcotic  qualities  or 
properties. 

nar-cot -Ic-ness,  s.  [En g. narcotic;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  Nakcotic alness  (q.  v.). 
nar-cot-ike,  a.  &  s.  [Nakcotic.] 
nar'-co-tine,  s.  [Eng.  narcotic;  - ine .] 

Chemistry :  C22H23NO7.  One  of  the  alkaloids  of 
opium,  and  the  first  base  extracted  from  that  sub¬ 
stance,  discovered  by  Derosne  in  1803.  It  forms 
lustrous  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  170°,  and 
decompose  at  220°.  Insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  less  poison¬ 
ous  than  morphine,  and  its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

nar-co-tin’-lc,  a.  [Eng.  narcotin(e) ;  - ic.\  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  obtained  from  narcotine, 
nar  -cot-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  narcotic) ;  -ism.] 

Med.:  The  same  asNAKCOSis  (q.  v.). 
nar-cot-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  narcot(ic);  - ize.J  To 
bring  or  place  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic ;  to 
put  in  a  condition  of  stupor. 

Hard,  nard'-us,  s.  [Lat.  nardus,  from  Gr.  nar - 
dos,  from  Pers.  nard,  from  Sansc.  nalada=the  In¬ 
dian  Spikenard,  from  nal=to  smell;  Fr.  ward.] 

1.  A  plant;  the  same  as  Spikenard  (q.  v.). 

“About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia’s  balmy  smells.” 

Milton:  Comus,  991. 

2.  An  ointment  or  unguent  prepared  from  spike¬ 
nard. 

“The  good,  syncere,  and  true  nard  is  known  by  the 
lightnes,  red  color,  sweet  smell,  and  the  taste  especially." 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  Common  Nard,  Nardus  stricta. 

fnard,  v.  t.  [Nard,  s.]  To  anoint  with  nard. 

'*  She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight 
Narded  and  swathed  and  balmed  it  for  herself.” 

Tennyson:  hover's  Tale,  i. 


nar’-dlne,  a.  [Lat.  nardinus;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nar- 
dino .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nard ;  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  or  resembling  nard. 
nar-doo',  s.  [Native  Australian  name.] 


Bot.:  Marsileamoxropus,  hirsuta,  or  salvatrix,  the 
spores  and  spore-cases  of  which  «re  made  into 
bread  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 


nar-dos  -mLa,  s.  [Gr.  »iardos=nard,  and  osmS 
= smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe  Petasiteae. 
Nardosmia  fraarans  is  sometimes  found  as  an 
escape  in  shrubberies. 

nar-dos  -ta-chys,  s.  [Greek  «ardos=nard.  and 

$tachys=a.  spike.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Yalerianaceas.  natives  of  Nepaul. 
(Spikenard.] 

nar  -dus,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nardos= nard 
(q-  v.).] 

Bot. :  Mat-weed;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Rot* 
boellea?. 


*nare  s.  [Latin  naris— the  nostril.]  A  nose, 
a  nostril. 

“  There  is  a  Machiavslian  plot, 

Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  1. 

na-re§’-i-ll,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  (afterward 
Sir)  George  Nares,  R.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  Expedition.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Bryozoa,  sub-order  Cheilosto- 
mata.  Naresia  cyatlius  was  dredged  in  1,500  fath¬ 
oms  off  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Challenger 
Expedition. 

nar'-ghi-le,  nar-gl-le,  nar'-gi-leh,  nar-gl- 
II,  s.  [Pers.  &  Turk.]  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe  or 
smoking-apparatus  used  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c„ 
having  a  long  stem  which  passes  the  smoke  through 
water. 

nar'-gll,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given  to 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  in  Southern  India. 

nar’-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  naris= a  nostril.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  nostrils. 

“  The  entry  to  the  narial  passage,  or  respiratory  mouth 
as  it  may  be  called.” — Prof.  Owen,  iu  Nature,  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  499. 

nar'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  nans=the  nostril,  and 
forma— form,  shape.]  Nose-shaped;  shaped  like 
the  nose. 

nar’-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  naris= the  nostril.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nostrils. 

*nar-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  narrabilis ,  from  narro= 
to  narrate  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  told  or  nar¬ 
rated. 

nar-rate',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  narratus,  pa.  par.  of 
narro= to  relate,  to  tell ;  from  narus,  gnarus= know¬ 
ing,  acquainted;  Ital.  narrare ;  Sp.  narrar ;  Fr. 
narrer.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  tell,  to  relate;  to  recite  or  rehearse 

as  a  story ;  to  describe  or  relate  in  speech  or  writ¬ 
ing.  • 

“When  I  have  least  to  narrate — to  speak  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  phrase — I  am  most  diverting.” — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iv.  223. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  relate,  to  tell,  to  recite. 

If  Though,  as  implied  in  the  quotation  from  Rich¬ 
ardson  given  above,  this  word  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  a  Scotticism, Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  (Mod¬ 
ern  English,  p.  121)  has  shown  that  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  English  at  least  as  early  as  1668  by  Bishop 
Lloyd. 

nar-ra’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  narrationem, 
accus.of  narratio= a  telling,  a  tale ;  from  narratus, 

f  a.  par.  of  nar ro— to  narrate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. narracion ; 
tal.  narrazione.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  narrating ;  reciting  or  relating  the 
particulars  or  incidents  of  an  event  in  speech  or 
writing. 

2.  That  which  is  narrated;  a  narrative;  a  rela¬ 
tion  or  description  in  speech  or  writing  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  or  incidents  of  an  event;  story,  history, 
account. 

“  Grounded  upon  vain  and  fabulous  narrations.” — Hol- 
inshed:  Descript,  of  Britaine,  ch.  v. 

II.  Bhet. :  That  part  of  a  discourse  which  simply 
narrates  or  recites  the  time,  manner,  or  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  action  or  event,  or  simply  states  the 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  from  which  the 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

nar'-r<l-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  narratif,  from  Latin 
narratus,  pa.  par.  of  narro=to  narrate  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
'&  Sp.  narrativo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  narration ;  as,  narra¬ 
tive  skill. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  narration,  account,  or  rela¬ 
tion. 

'  Mr.  Stanley  has  given  to  his  work  a  narrative  form 
which  renders  it  easy  and  pleasant  reading.” — Brit. 
Quart.  Review ,  1873,  p.  237. 

S.  Inclined  or  given  to  the  relation  of  stories; 
fond  of  story-telling,  garrulous. 

“  Wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age.” 

Pope  ■  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii.  200. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  relation,  account,  description,  or  narration 
of  an  event  or  series  of  events;  a  tale,  a  story,  a 
history. 

“Mr.  Froude’s  regular  narrative  begins  only  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.”— Brit.  Quart.  Review. 
1873,  p.  608. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  composition  suited  for  the 
narration  of  events;  as,  He  is  very  clever  in  nar¬ 
rative. 

If  Narrative  of  a  deed : 

Scots  Lato:  That  part  of  a  deed  which  describes 
the  grantor  and  the  grantee,  and  recites  the  cause 
of  granting. 


nar’-rst-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  narrative ;  -ly.}  By 
way  of  relation ;  in  manner  of  a  narrative. 

nar-ra  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  narratus,  pa.  par.  of 
narro=to  narrate  (q.v.);  Fr.  narrateur ;  Ital.  nar¬ 
rator  e  ;  Sp.  narrador .]  One  who  narrates  or  relates 
an  event  or  series  of  events  or  transactions ;  a  teller, 
a  relater. 

nar'-r?L-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  narrat(e) ;  - ory .]  Of  the 
nature  or  character  of  a  narrative;  consisting  of 
narrative ;  narrating  or  relating  events. 

nar -row,  *nar-ewe,  *nar-ow,  *nar-owe,  *nar- 
rowe,  *narwe,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  nearu,  nearo  = 
narrow;  nearwe = narrowly ;  cogn.  with  O. S.  naru 
=narrow ;  narawo=  narrowly ;  Dut.  naauw ;  O.Dut. 
nauw = n arrow,  close.  There  is  no  connection  with 
near.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  little  breadth ;  not  wide ;  not  broad ;  having 
little  width  from  side  to  side. 

2.  Of  small  or  little  extent ;  circumscribed,  lim¬ 
ited. 

“The  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and  confined  to  a 
narrow  compass  in  the  world.” — Wilkins. 

3.  Limited  in  duration;  short. 

4.  Limited  as  to  means ;  straitened ;  as,  He  is  in 
very  narrow  circumstances. 

5.  Near,  close;  within  a  small  distance;  hence, 
barely  sufficient  to  avoid  danger,  defeat,  evil,  or 
harm. 

“Having  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  life.” — London 

Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  Contracted  in  views  or  intellect ;  of  confined  or 
contracted  views  or  sentiments ;  not  liberal. 

7.  Contracted ;  not  liberal ;  bigoted. 

8.  Covetous,  niggardly,  close;  not  liberal,  free,  or 
generous. 

“  To  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain, 

To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honor’s  fire.” 

Sidney. 

9.  Close,  near;  very  precise,  exact,  or  careful; 
vigilant. 

“The  orb  he  roam’d 

With  narrow  search.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  88. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Narrowly,  closely ;  within  a  very  short  distance- 

“  [He]  miss’d  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fasten’d  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEyieid,  v.  675 

2.  Closely,  strictly,  vigilantly. 

“  Jalous  he  was,  and  held  hire  narwe  in  cage, 

For  she  was  wild  and  yonge,  and  he  was  old.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,226. 

C.  As  subst.  (generally  in  the  plural) :  A  narrow 
passage  between  one  sea  and  another,  or  between 
one  lake  and  another ;  a  narrow  pass  through  a 
mountain ;  a  strait ;  a  contracted  or  narrowed  part 
of  a  river  or  navigable  channel. 

“Near  this  island  there  lay  on  one  side  the  jaws  of  a 
dangerous  narrow.” — Gladstone:  Studies  on  Homer,  iii. 
295. 

narrow-billed,  a.  Having  a  narrow  bill 

Narrow -billed  Plant-cutter  : 

Ornith. :  Phytotoma  angustirostris.  [Phvtotoma.] 
narrow-bordered,  a.  Having  a  narrow  border. 
Narrow-bordered  Bee  Hawk-moth : 

Entom.  :  Sesia  bombyliformis.  It  has  transparent 
wings,  their  margins  with  dense  opaque  scales. 
The  wings  with  black  or  green,  yellowish-gray,  or 
brown  markings,  the  body  greenish  and  yellowish, 
with  two  black  belts.  Expansion  of  wings,  154  to  1% 
inch. 

narrow-cloth,  s.  Woolen  cloth  under  52  inches 
in  width. 

narrow-fabric  loom,  s.  A  loom  adapted  spe¬ 
cifically  for  weaving  ribbons,  tapes,  bindings.  &c. 
narrow-gauge,  s.  &  a. 

Railway  Engineering : 

A.  As  subst.:  A  gauge  of  or  less  than  4  feet 854 
inches  in  width  between  the  rails,  which  is  the  usual 
distance  between  the  wheels  of  locomotives  and 
railway-cars.  The  narrowest  in  actual  operation, 
only  two  feet,  is  the  Portmadoc  and  Festiniog  Rail¬ 
way  in  North  Wales,  through  a  very  difficult  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  originally  designed  as  a  tramway  for 
the  transportation  of  slate,  stone,  and  other  min¬ 
erals  to  the  sea,  but  has  since  been  used  for 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

B.  As  adj. :  Laid  down  with  a  narrow-gauge, 
narrow-minded,  a.  Having  narrow  or  confined 

views  or  sentiments ;  illiberal,  bigoted. 

“An  honest  and  pious,  though  narrow-minded  man.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

narrow-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  narrow-minded. 

narrow-muzzled,  a.  Having  a  narrow  muzzle. 

Narrow-muzzled  Seal: 

ZoOl.:  Stenorhyncus  leptonyx. 


f&te,  fat.  Fare,  gimidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


narrow-sea 
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naso-malar 


narrow-sea,  s. 

1.  Gen.:  A  sea  running  between  coasts  not  far 
apart. 

2.  Spec. :  The  English  Channel.  ( Wharton.) 
narrow-sighted,  ca.  Short-sighted,  close-sighted. 

narrow-souled,  a.  Having  a  close,  niggardly 
disposition ;  illiberal ;  devoid  of  generosity ;  nar¬ 
row-minded. 

nar  -row,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Narrow,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  narrow  or  narrower ;  to  diminish  with 
respect  to  breadth  or  width. 

“Without  in  the  wail  of  the  house,  he  made  narrowed 
rests  round  about.” — 1  Kings  vi.  6.  (1551.) 

2.  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  views. 

“Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  np  what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 

Goldsmith:  Retaliation. 

3.  To  confine,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

“  Society  in  despotic  governments  is  narrowed  accord, 
ing  to  the  degree  of  rigor  which  the  ruling  tyrant  ex¬ 
ercises  over  his  subjects.” — Observer,  No.  21. 

If  Sometimes  used  reflexively;  as.  The  inquiry 
narrowed  itself  to  one  point. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  become  narrow  or  narrower;  to 
be  contracted,  confined,  or  limited. 

*2.  Manage:  A  horse  is  said  to  narrow  when  he 
does  not  take  ground  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far 
enough  out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other, 
nar -row-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Narrow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

*  2.  Bot. :  Tapering. 

nar  -row-er,  s.  [Eng.  narrow,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
or  that  which  narrows  or  contracts. 

nar-row-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Narrow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  narrow  or  con¬ 
tracting;  the  state  of  becoming  narrow  or  con¬ 
tracted. 

II.  Knitting:  That  part  of  a  stocking  which  is 
aarrowed  in  knitting. 

nar-row-ly,  *nar-ow-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  narrow ; 
-ly.  ] 

1.  In  a  narrow  manner;  with  little  breadth  or 
width ;  with  small  distance  from  side  to  side. 

2.  Contractedly ;  without  extent  or  width. 

3.  Closely,  accurately,  carefully,  vigilantly,  at¬ 
tentively. 

“  So  in  our  streets  sly  beggars  narrowly 
Watch  motions  of  the  giver’s  hand  or  eye.” 

Donne:  Letters  to  Mr.  T.  W. 

4.  Avariciously,  sparingly,  covetously. 

5.  Within  a  little;  nearly;  by  a  little;  only  just. 
“All  on  board  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning.”— 

Grant,  in  Cassell’s  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  326. 

nar'-row-ness,  s.  [Eng.  narrow,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  narrow;  want  of 
breadth  or  wideness;  smallness  of  distance  from 
side  to  side. 

“  In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length.” — Addison: 
On  Italy. 

2.  Smallness  or  limitation  of  extent  or  scope; 
confined  state  or  extent. 

“Pride  is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  pun¬ 
ished;  and  those  more  amply  treated  than  the  narrow • 
ness  of  the  drama  can  admit.” — Dryden:  JEwiis.  (Ded.) 

3.  Contraction  or  limitation  of  views  or  senti¬ 
ments;  want  of  breadth  of  views;  illiberality, 
bigotry ;  want  of  enlarged  views  or  sentiments. 

“  [Men]  should  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrowness 
Of  their  minds.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  290. 

4.  Poverty ;  straitened  or  narrow  circumstances. 

5.  Covetousness,  avarice,  niggardliness,  penuri¬ 
ousness.  . 

6.  Closeness,  nearness;  as,  the  narrowness  of  an 
escape. 

nar-the  -gi-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  narthekion— 

(1)  a  small  case  or  casket  for  unguents,  made  out  of 
the  hollow  stalk  of  the  plant  Narthex  (q.  v.) ;  (2) 
any  ointment-box.]  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Bot. :  Bog-Asphodel ;  a  genut  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Juncaceee  (Rushes)..  It  has  a  colored 
perianth,  hairy  filaments,  one  stigma,  and  a  many 
seeded  capsule,  three-celled  at  the  base. 

nar'-thex,  s.  [Lat.  narthex,  from  Gr.  narthex — 
a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  Ferula,  and  spe¬ 
cially  F.  communis  and  F.  meoides.] 

1.  Botany:  The  umbelliferous  genus  mentioned 
above.  Narthex  asafcetida  produces  asatcetida. 
[Ferula.]  , _ 


Narwhal. 


2.  Architecture : 

(t)  A  division  in  the  early  Christian  churches  in 
which  the  catechisms  were  said,  and  to  which  pen¬ 
itents  were  admitted;  it  was  near  the  entrance,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  railing 
or  screen. 

(2)  An  ante-temple  or  vestibule  without  the 
church. 

(3)  A  porch  with  a  lean-to  roof  attached  to  mod¬ 
ern  churches,  and  either  extending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church  or  along  the  breadth  of  the 
nave. 

*narwe,  a.  &  adv.  [Narrow,  a.] 
nar’-whal,  nar'-wal,  nar-whale,  s.  [Dan.  & 

Sw.  narhval;  Icel.  ndhvalr= a  narwhal;  Ger.  nar- 
wall ;  Fr.  narval .] 

Z06I. :  A  Cetacean,  called  also  the  Sea-unicorn, 
the  Monodon  monoceros.  -  The  name  sea-unicorn  is 
given  because  the 
male  has  a  horn  six, 
seven,  or  even  ten  feet 
long,  one  of  the  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  ex¬ 
traordinarily  prolong¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  left  tusk 
which  makes  the  horn, 
the  right  being  rarely 
developed.  The  tusk 
is  spirally  furrowed, 
and  is  of  ivory,  like 
the  tusk  of  an  ele¬ 
phant.  When  pre¬ 
served  in  the  cabinets 
of  our  forefathers,  it 
was  supposed  to  come 
from  the  mythic  unicorn  of  antiquity.  [Unicorn.] 
The  length  of  the  Narwhal  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  twenty-two  feet,  the  head  being  one  fourth 
of  the  whole,  and  the  horn  one-half.  It  is  in  its 
element  amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  eightieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  feeds  on  the  mollusca, 
and  yields  an  oil  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
common  whale. 

*nas.  [See  definitions.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  ne  has= has  not. 

2.  A  contraction  for  ne  wos=was  not. 
na'-§g,l,  a.  &s.  [French  nasal,  from  Low  Latin 

nasalis,  from  nasus= the  nose ;  Ital.  nasale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  cr  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

2.  Pronounced  or  uttered  through  the  nose,  or 
through  the  nose  and  mouth  simultaneously;  as, 
a  nasal  sound,  a  nasal  accent. 

B. As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  elementary  sound  pronounced 
or  uttered  through  the  nose,  or  through  the  nose  and 
mouth  simultaneously. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Ancient  Arm.:  A  defence  for  the  upper  partof 
the  face,  or  more  properly  for  the  nose;  a  nose- 
guard. 

“  The  helmets  are  mostly  of  a  conical  shape,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  several  have  nasals  projecting  in  front.” — 
Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals,  ii.  344. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  operating  through  the  nose; 
an  errhine. 

nasal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  bone  or  bones  forming  the  bridge  of 

the  nose. 

nasal-cavities,  nasal-fosss,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  a  median  vertical  septum.  They  open 
in  front  and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nostrils,  and  communicate  by  foramina  with  the 
sinuses  of  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and 
superior  maxillary  bones, 
nasal- duct,  s. 

Anat.:  A  duct  about  six  or  seven  lines  in  length, 
constituting  a  groove  in  the  upper  maxillary  bone, 
and  descending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

nasal-fossse,  s.  pt.  [Nasal-cavities.) 
nasal-irrigator,  s. 

Surg. :  A  syringe  for  nasal  douches, 
nasal-speculum,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  distending  the  nostrils 
to  expose  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  facilitate 
explorations  and  operations  in  cases  of  polypus, 
&c.  [Speculum.] 

tna-§a  -lis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  naso=  a 
nose.’]  _  _  ,  .  „r 

ZoOl. :  Long-nosed  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  some¬ 
times  made  a  separate  genus  (.Nasalis  larvatus ), 
but  more  usually  known  as  Semnopithecus  (or  Pres- 
bytis )  nasalis.  [Kahau.] 
na-§al'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  nasaliti,  from  nasaf=nasal 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  nasal. 


na-§gil-I-za -tion,  s.  [Eng.  nasaliz(e) ;  ation.J 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  nasalizing-  or  ut¬ 
tering  with  a  nasal  sound. 

2.  The  act  of  nasalizing  by  the  insertion  of  a 
nasal. 

“  The  nasalization  of  a  root  by  the  insertion  of  m  or  n 
before  the  last  letter  of  the  same  is  common  in  Aryan 
languages.”— Votes  and  Queries. 
na’-§alAze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  nasal;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  nasal,  to  render  nasal,  as  the  sound  of 
a  letter. 

2.  To  insert  a  nasal  letter  (especially  n)  in. 
“Schmidt  thinks  it  may  mark  only  a  nasalising  of  tha 

root-vowel.” — Peile:  Introd.  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etym.  (ed. 
1875),  p.  217. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  or  pronounce  with  a  nasal 
accent ;  to  speak  through  the  nose. 

na'-§g,l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nasal;  ■ly.']  In  a  nasal 
manner,  through  the  nose. 

nas’-cg.l,  nas-cale,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  nas- 
cale ;  Ital.  nascale .] 

Surg. :  A  pessary  of  wool  or  cotton  impregnated 
with  a  medicament  for  introduction  into  the  vagina. 

nas'-gen-gy,  s.  [Lat.  nascentia,  from  nascens, 
pr.  par.  of  nascor—  to.  be  born.]  The  beginning, 
origin,  rise,  or  production. 

“The  nascency  or  generation  of  things.” — H.  More. 
nas'-ggnt,  a.  [Lat.  nascens,  pr.  par.  of  nascor 
=to  be  born,  to  arise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow; 
springing  up,  .coming  into  being,  growing. 

2.  Chem. :  The  term  applied  to  the  state  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  from  a  com¬ 
pound,  and  which  is  characterized  by  abnormal 
chemical  activity. 

nascent-organs,  s.pl. 

Biol. :  Organs  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  which 
in  their  present  state  are  useful  to  their  possessor, 
and  will  become  more  so.  Nascent-organs  differ 
from  rudimentary  organs,  which  are  useless. 

na§e  -ber-ry,  neef-ber-rjf ,  ni§'-ber-rf,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  Lat.  mespilus= a  medlar,  through  Sp« 

nispero.] 

Bot.:  Achras  sapota.  [Achras,  Sapodilla.] 
naseberry-bat,  s. 

Zoblogy:  The  Jamaican  stenoderm,  Stenoderma 
jamaicense,  and  the  Spectacled  stenoderm,  S.  per- 
spicillatum,  frugivorous  bats,  showing  great  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  fruit  of  the  naseberry. 
naseberry  bully-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Achras  sideroxylon. 
na§’-e-us,  s.  [Lat.  nasus^the  nose.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acronuridse.  Twelve  species 
are  known  from  the  tropical  Indo-Pacific,  none  of 
them  extending  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  In  their  mode  of  life  these  fishes  resemble 
the  Acanthuri  (q.  v.).  One  of  the  most  common 
species  is  Naseus  unicornis,  which,  when  adult, 
attains  a  length  of  about  twenty-two  inches,  and 
has  a  horn  about  two  inches  long.  (Gilnther,) 

2.  Paloeont. :  Extinct  species  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

nash,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Chilly,  hard,  firm. 
(Provincial  Eng.) 

nash-gab,  s.  Insolent  language,  impertinence. 
na§-I-cor-nI-3L,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
nasus=a  nose,  and  cornu = a.  horn.] 

Z06I. :  A  name  occasionally  given  to  the  section 
of  the  Perissodactyle  Mammals  containing  the 
Rhinocerotidse. 

na§-I-cor'-nous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  nasicorn(ia) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  a  horn  on  the  nose. 

“Those  four  kinds  of  nasicornous  beetles  described  by 
Muffetus.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

na§’-i-form,  adj.  [Latin  nasus= the  nose,  and 
forma=tovm,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  nose ;  nose-shaped,  nariform. 

na§-I-ter’-n(i,  s.  [Lat.=a  watering-pot  with  a 
large  spout.] 

Ornith.:  Pigmy  Parrot,  a  genus  of  Camptolo- 
phinse  from  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
with  seven  species,  all  of  small  size.  Prevailing 
color,  green.  (R.  B.  Sharpe.)  Wallace  reduces  the 
species  to  three. 

na-§o-,  pref.  [Lat.  nasws=the  nose.]  Connected 
with  the  nose. 

naso-labial,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
nose  and  lip ;  as,  the  naso-labial  line. 

naso-malar,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
nose  and  malar  bone. 

Tf  (1)  Naso-malar  angle : 

Anthrop.:  An  angle  proposed  by  Prof.  Flower  a9 
a  means  of  skull-measurement.  It  is  formed  by 


rtfii  bov-  pout  jdwl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
cian,  ^tian  =  sh^n  -tion.  -sioA  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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two  horizontal  lines  meeting  at  the  most  depressed 
point  of  the  nasal  bones  in  the  middle  line,  and 
resting  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  the 
orbits.  In  Europeans  the  average  angle  thus 
formed  is  131° ;  in  African  Negroes,  134° ;  in  Aus¬ 
tralians,  135°.  In  all  the  true  Mongolian  races  the 
average  exceeds  140°. 

(2)  Naso-malar  index: 

Anthrop.:  A  numerical  index  proposed  by  Mr. 
Oldfield  Thomas,  to  supersede  the  naso-malar  angle 
described  above.  The  index  is  formed  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  lengths  of  (a)  a  line  passing  over  the  lowest 
part  of  the  nasal  bones,  from  a  point  on  the  an¬ 
terior  surface  of  one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  orbit 
to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side ;  and 
(b)  a  line  between  the  same  two  points  measured 
directly,  and  not  over  the  nasals.  The  second  line 
is  taken  as  100,  and  the  index  is  formed  by  the  first. 
[Mesopic,  Platyopic,  ProOpic.] 

naso-palatal,  naso-palatine,  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  nose  and  palate ;  as,  the  naso- 
palatal  aperture. 

nas  -s^,,  s.  [Lat.=a  basket  with  a  narrow  neck, 
for  catching  fish.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Buccinidse  (q.  v.).  The  shell  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Buccinum,  but  is  smaller.  The 

genus  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Whelks  by 
aving  the  columellar  lip  expanded  and  callous, 
with  a  tooth  near  the  anterior  canal.  Nassa  reticu¬ 
lata  is  common  on  the  North  Atlantic  shore  of 
Europe  at  low  water.  Known  species  210,  extend¬ 
ing  from  low  water  to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms. 
World-wide  in  distribution. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  onward, 
nas-sa'-vi-g.,  nas-sau'-vi-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nassaviese  (q.  v.). 
nas-sa-vl-a’-$e-ae,  nas-sau-vi-a'-$e-8e,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  nassavi{a ),  nassauvi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece.]  .  . 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Labiati- 
florae.  The  style  is  never  tumid,  the  branches  long, 
linear,  truncate,  fringed  only  at  the  point.  It  has 
three  sub-tribes,  Polyachyrideee,  Nassavieee,  and 
Trixideae. 

nas-sa-vx-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nassavi(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot.:  The  typical  sub-tribe  of  the  tribe  Nassavi- 
aceee  (q-  v.). 

nas'-ti-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  nasty;  -ly.]  In  a  nasty 
manner;  dirtily,  filthily,  foully,  obscenely,  grossly. 

“The  smell  of  the  jayl,  when  prisoners  have  been  long, 
and  close,  and  nastily  kept.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  914. 
nas'-ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nasty ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nasty,  filthy,  or 
dirty  ;  filth,  dirt,  foulness. 

“  To  sweep  the  streets  their  task  from  sun  to  sun. 

And  seek  the  nastiness  which  others  shun.” 

Jago:  The  Scavenger. 

2.  Nauseousness  ;  disagreeableness  to  the  taste  or 

smell. 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity ;  grossness  of  ideas ;  rib¬ 
aldry. 

“A  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better  pur¬ 
pose,  than  in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes.” 
— Dry  den.  {Todd.) 

nas-tu-ran,  s.  [Gr.  wasfos=dense,  compact,  and 
Ger.  wcm=uranium.l 
Min.:  The  same  as TJraninite  (q.  v.). 


ngs-tur-ti-iim  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Latin,  from  nasi 
tortium,  and  this  from  nasus  and  torqueo,  alluding 
to  the  effect  produced  on  the  muscles  of  the  nose 
by  the  acridity  of  the  genus.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Cruciferse,  family  Arabidee.  Pod 
pearly  cylindrical,  with  concave  valves  neither 
nerved  nor  keeled ;  seeds  in  a  double  row  ;  calyx  pat¬ 
ent.  Known  species  about  twenty. 

2.  The  genus  Tropaeolum  (q.  v.). 

nas'-ty,  *nas-ky,  *nas-kie,  a.  [Of  Scandinavian 
origin ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  naskug  =  nasty,  dirty  (said  of 
weather) ;  nasket  =  dirty,  sullied ;  snaskig  =  nasty, 
swinelike ;  snuskig  —  slovenly,  nasty,  from  snaska— 
to  eat  like  a  pig ;  Low  German  nasfc=nasty  ;  Norw. 
nask= greedy ;  naska= to  eat  noisily.] 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  foul. 

2.  Nauseous,  disgusting ;  unpleasant  to  the  taste 
or  smell 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  gross,  indecent,  ribald. 

4.  Disagreeable,  troublesome,  annoying. 

5.  Dangerous,  serious.  {Eng.) 

“Captain  Poet  .  .  .  had  a  nasty  fall.” — London 

Morning  Post. 

nasty-man,  s.  [Garotte.] 

nas'-U-g,,  S.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin  nasus  =  a 
nose.] 

1.  ZoOl..  Coati,Coati-Mundi.  A  genus  of  Procy- 
onidse  (q.  v.).  Dentition  as  in  Procyon  (q.  v.). 
Body  elongated,  somewhat  compressed;  nose  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  mobile  snout.  Tail  long,  non-prehen- 
sile,  tapering,  annulated.  Wallace  says,  “species 


5  (?) ;”  Prof.  Flower  reduces  them  to  two,  Nasua 
narica ,  from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  N. 
rufa ,  of  South  America,  from  Surinam  to  Paraguay. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  species  from  the  bone-caves  of 
Brazil. 

na'-sus,  s.  [Lat. = a  nose.]  [Olypeus,  s.  2.] 

*na'-snte,  a.  [Lat.  ncmtfws=baving  a  large 
nose,  keen-scented. critical ;  nasus— a  nose.] 

1.  Having  a  quick  or  keen  smell  or  scent ;  keen- 
scented. 

“They  are  commonly  discovered  by  a  nasute  swine 
purposely  brought  up.” — Evelyn:  Acetaria,  §  39. 

2.  Critical,  nice,  censorious,  particular;  nice  in 
discernment. 

“The  nasuter  critics  of  their  age  scent  something  of 
pride  in  the  ecclesiastics.” — Qauden:  Hieraspistes,  p.  303. 

*na-snte-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nasute;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  nasute  ;  quickness  or  keenness  of 
scent ;  nice  discernment. 

“All  which  to  any  man  that  has  but  a  moderate  nasute- 
ness  cannot  but  import.” — H.  More:  Godliness,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

na  -tgl,  *na'-tall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  natal,  from  Lat. 
natalis— natal,  presiding  over  birth,  from  natus, 
pa.  par.  of  nascor— to  be  born;  Sp.  natal;  Ital. 
natale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  one’s  birth; 
dating  from  one’s  birth. 

“  Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  288. 

2.  Presiding  over  birth  or  nativity. 

“Now  nece  mine,  by  Natali  Jove’s  feest. 

Were  X  a  God,  ye  should  sterv_.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  iii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  [Natals.] 

*  na-ta-li'-tigl,  *  na-tg-ll'-tious,  *  na-tg-ir- 
cigl  (ti,  ci  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  natalitius,  from  na- 
ialis=natal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to 'one’s  birth  or  birthday;  conse¬ 
crated  to  one’s  nativity. 

2.  Occurring  or  happening  at  one’s  birth. 

ng-tal-6-in,  s.  [Eng.  Nat{al),  and  aloine.] 

Chem.:  C34H38O15.  The  aloin  of  Natal  aloes.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  thin,  bright  yellow 
scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  benzol,  chloro¬ 
form,  and  ether,  and  melts  between  212°  and  222°. 

*na'-tg,l§,  s.  pi.  [Natal.]  The  circumstances 
of  a  person’s  birth ;  one’s  nativity. 

“The  blessed  natals  of  our  heavenly  king.” 

Fitzgeffroy :  Blessed  Birthday,  p.  1. 

na-tgl-us,  s.  [Lat.  natalis= natal  (?).] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidse  (True  Bats), 
from  South  and  Central  America.  Three  species 
have  been  described,  Natalus  stramineus,  popularly 
known  as  the  Straw-colored  Bat,  N.  micropus,  and 
N.  lepidus.  ( Proc .  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1880,  pp.  443,  444.) 

na-tgnt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  natans,  pr.  par.  of 
na.o,  frequent  of  no— to  swim;  Ital.  natante ;  Sp. 
nadante.] 

1.  Bot.:  Floating.  (Used  spec,  of  the  leaves  of 
some  aquatic  plants.) 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fish  (ex¬ 
cept  flying-fish  and  shell-fish),  when  represented 
horizontally  on  the  field,  or  as  if  in  the  act  of  swim¬ 
ming.  Also  called  naiant. 

na-tan-te§,  .9.  pi.  [Latin  nom.  pi.  of  natans.] 
[Natant.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  WalcknaSr  to  a  section 
of  the  Araneidee,  which  swim  in  water,  and  there 
spread  their  filaments  or  nets  to  entrap  their  prey. 
The  typical  genus  is  Argyroneta  (q.  v.),  popularly 
known  as  the  Diving  Spider. 

na-tan  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  oi 
natans.]  [Natant.] 

ZoOlogy : 

*1.  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  an  order  of  mam¬ 
mals  which  live  in  water.  It  included  the  whales, 
the  dolphins,  &c. 

2.  An  order  of  Rotifera,  consisting  of  swimming 
species.  It  is  divided  into  two  families,  Polytrocha 
and  Zygotrocha. 

na  -tant-ly,  adv.  [English  natant;  -ly.]  In  a 
swimming  manner;  like  one  swimming;  swim¬ 
mingly. 

ng,-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  natatio,  from  nato— to 
swim.]  The  act  or  art  of  swimming. 

na-ta~tor-e§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  natator= 
a  swimmer;  nato= to  swim.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Swimmers ;  an  order  of  Birds,  founded 
by  Illiger,  corresponding  to  the  Palmipedes  of 
Cuvier.  It  contains  four  families;  Brevipennatse, 
Longipennatee,  Totipalmatse,  and  Lamellirostres. 
The  order  is  a  natural  one,  and  founded  on  charac¬ 
teristics  all  can  appreciate.  They  are  aquatic,  with 


webbed  feet,  and  the  majority  are  fitted  for  swim* 
ming  rather  than  for  flight.  In  Huxley’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  founded  on  anatomical  distinctions,  the  Nata- 
tores  are  distributed  among  the  orders  Herodiones, 
Anseres,  Steganopodes,  Gavise,  Pygopodes,  and 
Impennes,  of  the  sub-class  Carinatae. 

2.  Palceont. :  First  found  in  the  Cretaceous  series. 

na-ta-tbr-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  natator=  a  swimmer; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ial.]  Pertaining  or  adapted  to 
swimming;  a  term  applied  to  such  birds  as  live 
habitually  upon  the  water ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Natatores  (q.  v.). 

natatorial-isopoda,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  A  division  of  Isopoda,  containing  two 
families,  Cymothoidse  and  Sphaeromidae. 

natatorial-type,  s. 

Ornith. :  In  Swainson’s  methodic  arrangement, 
the  fifth  order,  family,  &c.,  of  birds,  to  which  anal¬ 
ogies  were  sought  in  other  classes. 

nat-a-to  -ri-um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  bath  large  enough 
to  admit  of  swimming. 

na  -tg-tor-f,  a.  [Lat.  natatorius,  from  natator 
=  a  swimmer.]  Used  or  adapted  for  swimming; 
enabling  to  swim. 

nat§h  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  nache,  from  Lat.  natis— the 
rump  ;  Ital.  natica.]  The  part  of  an  ox  between  the 
loins;  the  rump. 

natch-bone,  s.  An  aitch-bone,  or  rump-bone. 

nw„t§h  (2),  s.  [Nautch.] 

nat§h’-nee,  s.  [Native  name.] 

B  t. :  Eleusine  coracana,  a  cereal  growing  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

na  -te§,  s.pl.  [Lat.]  The  buttocks. 

na-te -§al,  a.  [Lat.  nates=t\ie  buttocks;  suff. 
•al.] 

ZoOl. :  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  buttocks  ;  as, 
the  natesal  protuberances  of  some  monkeys. 

fna  -the-less,  *nath'-less,  adv.  [A.  S.  ndtheles, 
from  na  thy  (or  th&)  lces= not  by  that  less,  not  the 
less.]  Nevertheless;  none  the  less;  notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

*na  -the-mbre,*nafh  -more,  adv.  [A.  S.  nd  thy 

(or  th&)  mara= not  by  that  more,  not  the  more.] 
Not  or  none  the  more;  never  the  more.  {Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  25.) 

na'-ti-cg,  .9.  [Lat.  natis= the  rump.  {Agassiz.)] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Natic- 
idse  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  smooth  and  thick,  the 
inner  lip  callous,  umbilicus  large,  with  a  spiral 
callus.  The  animal  frequents  sandy  and  gravelly 
bottoms,  from  low  water  to  ninety  fathoms.  Widely 
distributed,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  More 
than  ninety  species  have  been  described. 

2.  Palceont.:  Said  to  commence  in  the  Silurian ; 
abundant  in  all  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations. 

ng-ti^-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  natic{a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  marine  holostomatous  Gas- 
teropods.  Shell  globular,  of  few  whorls,  with  a 
small  spire  ;  outer  lip  acute ;  inner  lip  often  callous ; 
foot  very  large ;  mantle-lobes  hiding  more  or  less 
of  the  shell.  Five  genera  and  270  species  known. 

( Wallace.) 

2.  Palceont. :  Stated  to  commence  in  the  Upper 
Silurian.  ( Nicholson .)  About  300  extinct  species, 
ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Pliocene.  (  Wal¬ 
lace.) 

na-tion,  *na-ci-on,  *na-ci-oun,  *na-tioun,  .9. 

[Fr.  nation,  from  Lat.  nationem,  acc.  of  natio=a 
nation,  a  race,  from  natus,  pa.  par.  of  nascor— to  be 
born  ;  Sp.  nacion;  Ital.  nazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  people  inhabiting  a  certain  district  and 
united  together  by  common  political  institutions. 

“In  that  fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accom¬ 
plice.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  An  aggregation  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  ethnological  family,  and  speaking  the  same 
language. 

*3.  A  family.  {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,650.) 

II.  Scotch  Univ. :  A  division  of  students  for  pur-1 
poses  of  voting  according  to  their  place  of  birth. 
This  system  still  obtains  in  the  Universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 

If  Laic  of  Nations :  [International-law.] 

na  -tion,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [An  abbreviation  of 
damnation .] 

A.  As  adjective :  Immense,  enormous.  {Provincial 
American .) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  great  number;  a  great  deal. 

C.  As  adv.:  Immensely,  extremely,  exceedingly. 
{Provincial  American.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


national 
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nativeness 


n&  tion  9,1,0.  [Fr.,  from  notion = nation  (q.v.)j  and  dissolve  its  organization  may  withdraw  its 
bp.  nacional;  Ital. ,  nazionale.  First  used  at  the  bonds  and  retire  its  circulation  by  depositing  with 
We^mmster  Assembly.  {Collect.  Scarce  Tracts  (ed.  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  lawful  n 


Sir  W.  Scott),  vii._91.)] 

!•  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation,  as  distinguished 
from  private  or  individual ;  public,  general. 

“Are they  utterly  careless  of  the  national  character?’* 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Attached  to  one’s  country ;  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  one’s  own  nation.  , 

“A  thoroughly  national  and  popular  sovereign.” — Lon» 
don  Daily  Telegraph.  , 

national-air,  s. 

Music:  An  air  or  tune  characteristic  of  orpecul- 


—  - -  money 

equal  in  amount  to  the  circulation  to  be  retired. 

National  Church,  s.  A  church  which  is  that  of 
a  nation.  Applied  specially  to  the  Churches  of 
•England  and  Scotland. 

National  Convention,  s.  [Convention.] 
national  covenant,  s.  [Covenant, H  (3).] 
national  debt,  s.  [Debt,  s.,  §4.] 
national  expansion,  s.  The  acquisition  of 
territory  by  a  nation,  whether  by  conquest,  seizure 
or  purchase.  Since  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 


pendmg  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
shall  determine  the  control,  disposition,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Philippines.”  [United  States.] 
national  guard,  s. 

1.  In  this  country  the  National  Guard  consists  of 

Nation 
itferent 

shares  states  for  a  term  of  years,  and  have  been  armed  and 


na'-tlve,  *na-tyve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  natif,  fem.  na¬ 
tive,  from  Lat.  wati?;ws=natural,  native,  from  nafw* 
—  born,  pa.  par.  of  nascor=to  be  born;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
nativo.  Native  and  naive  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  existence  by  birth;  having  an  origin; 
born. 

“Anaximander’s  opinion  is  that  the  gods  are  native, 
riS129’  aQ<^  vanishing  again.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 

2.  Original ;  giving  origin. 

“Have  I  now  seen  death?  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  464. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one’s  birth,  or  the 
place  or  circumstances  of  one’s  Birth. 

“O  natiue  land,  Ilion,  and  of  the  Goddes 
The  mansion  place!” — Surrey:  Virgile ;  JEneis,  ii. 

4.  Produced  by  nature;  natural,  inborn,  innate, 
genuine;  not  artificial. 

“The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  6L 

5.  Constituting  or  being  the  natural  home. 

“  The  soul  ascends 

Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
*6.  Hereditary ;  resulting  from  birth. 

“Did  X  put  Henry  from  his  native  right?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

7.  Connected  by  birth ;  belonging  to  by  birth, 
{Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1.) 

*8.  Cognate,  congenial,  kindred. 

“To  join  like  likes 
And  kiss  like  native  things.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  L 
9.  A  term  applied  to  oysters  raised  in  an 'artificial 


music:  in  air  or  rune  cnaractenstic  ot  or  pecui-  Rritnin  in  n»a  n,„  ah,  -  ,  ,  • 

tar  to  a  particular  nation  or  people;  specifically  area  ,.hflllt  fivffnld  tas  ln 

applied  to  an  air  or  tune  which  is  adopted  as  that  teenth  centnrvif  hl'd  i)eglnal+Ilg  *\  nl?e* 

to  be  played  on  state  or  public  occasions;  as,  in  Now  n  has  bitten ^dWrifi^.Cr°S^edtlle A1fughav;leiS' 
this  country,  “Hail!  Columbia;”  in  France,  the  rennblic  easfofthoVn1^0^ aS  large,as  the  whole 
“Marseillaise,”  and  in  England,  “God  Save  the  .  Bv  £as  a  .hun(jlrfd  J^ars 

Queen  ”  (or  King).  Also  called  a  national  anthem. -  August,'  1898,  America  ^ 
national-anthem,  s.  [National-air.]  of  7,(52^  square  miles  j  and  by  the  peace  protocol 

National  Assembly,  s  The  Legislative  Assem-  b.v  representatives  of  Spain  and  the  United 

bly  in  France.  When  the  nobility  and  clergy  sum-  S-e  ,nBUst  12,  1898,  it  was  provided  that  Porto 
moned  with  the  Tiers  Etat  to  the  States-General  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies 

declined  to  sit  with  the  commons,  these,  declaring  fur?11-.18]0,  'n  t^ie  Hadrones  should  be  ceded  to 
on  June  17,  1789,  that  they  represented  Aft  parts  of  t  ie  United  States,  and  that  the  latter  should  “oc- 
the  nation,  assumed  the  name  of  the  National  As-  u  °  _  ?i‘y,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila 

sembly,  though  the  name  Constituent  Assembly  is 
more  frequently  employed. 

National  Bank,  s.  AN  ational  Bank  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  composed  of  not  less  than  five  natural  persons, 

authorized  to  conduct  a  banking  business  under  _ _ — _ _  v, 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  supervision  that  portion  of  the  militia  reserve  of  tii 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  a  capital  that  are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
stock  of  not  less  than  $25,000,  divided  into  shares  states  for  a  term  of  years,  and  have  been  a 

the  par  value  of  $100.  each.  equipped  by  the  general  government.  The  method 

The  business  of  a  National  Bank  is  managed  by  a  of  recruiting  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  number 

board  of  directors,  composed  of  not  less  than  five  of  men  enlisted  and  uniformed  is  about  125,000. 

persons,  elected  annually  by  the  shareholders,  each  These  troops  are  ordinarily  under  command  of  the  k 

shareholder  having  one  vote  on  each  share  of  stock  governors  of  their  respective  states,  and  have  in  „  .  ,  , 

owned  by  nim..  The  board  of.  directors  elect  or  more  instances  than  one  shown  themselves  a  pow-  -As  substantive  ? 

appoint  a  president,  vice-president,  cashier,  and  erful  adjunct  to  the  civil  authorities  in  quelling  Ordinary  Language : 

0f  th?  aSd  define  insurrection  and  enforcing  order.  The  entire  1.  A  person  born  in  a  particular  place  or  country: 

Shareholders^ are  individually  responsible  f  r  all.  militia  reserve  of  the  Union  numbers  about  10,000,-  a  person  or  thing  deriving  its  origin  from  a  partic* 
contracts,  debts,  and  engagements  of  such  associa-  000,  but  the  name  National  Guard  is  applied  only  to  ular  place  or  country. 

othClr  stock*  that  Portion  of  the  reserve  in  actual  enlistment.  “  Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pretenceoi 

In„S“( dition  to  the  amount  invested  therein.  2.  In  France  an  armed  organization  of  the  inhab-  planting  religion.”—  Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

1  he  total  liabilities  to  an  association  of  any  per-  itants  of  towns  and  districts  for  local  defense, 
son,  company,  corporation  or  firm,  for  money  bor-  via  -tirm-al-Tsm  «  1 

rowed,  are  limited  to  one-tenth  of  Ae  capital  stock  ,  0n  *'  ,  '  ^atwnaJ  -  -lsm-  J 

actually  paid  in.  L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  national ;  nation- 

National  Banks  located  in  the  central  reserve  a^',' ...  ,  „  , 

cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  are  2.  An  idiom,  phrase,  or  manner  of  speech  peculiar 
required  to  keep  on  hand  at  aH  times,  in  lawful  to  n  nation ;  a  national  trait  or  character, 
money,  twenty-five  percent,  of  their  net  deposits,  4e  political  programme  of  the  Irish  Nation- 

with  the  privilege  of  acting  as  reserve  agent  of  any  Slists  (q.  v.).  .......... 

bank  located  outside  of  these  three  cities.  Banks  Adherence  to  or  support  of  the  objects  of  the 
located  in  the  reserve  cities,  other  than  the  three  Nationalists. 

named,  are  required  to  keep  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  na  -tion-al-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  national;  -is?.] 
their  net  deposits  on  hand,  not  more  than  one-h  alf  of  a.  As  substantive  • 
which  may  be  deposited  with  any  National  Bank  _  ‘  _  A  j  ,  ,  .  t< 

located  in  either  of  the  three  central  reserve  cities,  \  Pr'^'  Lang. :  One  devoted  to  his  country ;  a 

and  the  remainder  must  be  actually  on  hand  in  Patriot, 
lawful  money.  All  other  banks  are  required  to  main-  II.  Technically: 

tain  a  reserve  fund  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  i.  Politics:  One  of  that  party  in  Ireland  which 
net  deposits,  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  which  desires  separation,  more  or  less  complete,  from 
may  be  kept  with  such  banks  located  in  the  reserve  Great  Britain 

cities  as  they  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Comp-  2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  that  God’s  election  is 
‘roller  of  the  Currency,  select.  The  remaining  two-  that  of  nations,  not  of  individuals, 
faiths  must  be  kept  on  hand  in  lawful  money.  „  .  . .  .  t>  ,  •  .  __  ,  , 

Every  association  is  required  to  make  to  the  —  ?■  ■  Belonging  to  the  party  known  as 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  according  to  forms  Nationalists. 

prescribed  by  him,  not  less  than  five  reports  each  na  tion  al'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  nationality,  from  na- 
year,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  resources  and  liabili-  fo'cwai=national  (q.  v.).] 

ties  of  the  association  at  the  close  of  business  on  1.  National  character;  those  traits  or  qualities 
any  past  date,  specified  by  the  Comptroller,  which  collectively  which  distinguish  a  nation, 
reports  must  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  aflfirmation  “That  nationality  of  British  love.”— Howell:  Letters, 
of  the  president  or  cashier  of  the  association,  5k.  i.,  §  2,  let.  xviii. 

attested  by  at  least  three  of  the  directors,  and  pub-  2.  The  people  or  persons  coHectively  constituting 
lished  in  a  newspaper  published  at  the  place  or  m  ,a  nation  .  a  nation  .  a  race  of  people, 
the  county  where  the  bank  is  located,  m  the  same  %  The  quality  of  being  strongly  attached  to  one’s 
formas  it  is  made  to  the  Comptroller.  National  own  country  and  one’s  own  countrymen;  Patriot- 
Banks  are  also  subject  to  examination  at  least  once  |8n]i 

a  year  by  a  National  Bank  examiner,  appointed  by  .  4  rj|ie  state  of  belonging  to  a  particular  nation  or 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  the  approval  country 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  required  to  5.  Existence  as  a  distinct  nation ;  national  unity 
make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  association  to  the  Comptroller.  In  case  an 
association  is  found  to  be  insolvent,  and  for  other 
reasons,  a  receiver  is  appointed  by  the  Comptroller 
to  take  charge  of  its  assets  and  wind  up  its  affairs. 

Any  association  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  upon  a  deposit  of  inter¬ 
est-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  as  security 
therefor,  circulating  notes,  equal  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  so  deposited,  but  not 
exceeding  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  current  market 
value  of  such  bonds  if  less  than  par,  or  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  association  actually 
paid  in.  Each  association  is  required  to  keep  on 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of.  the  United  States  a 
sum  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  circulation,  to  be 
held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes,  and 
any  association  desiring  to  close  up  its  business 


and  integrity. 

na  tion  al-I-za  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  nationaliz{e); 
-ation. ]  The  act  or  process  of  nationalizing;  the 
act  of  giving  in  possession  to  the  nation,  as  distinct 
from  individuals. 

na  tion-al-Ize,  V.  t.  [Fr.  nationalise r.] 

1.  To  make  national ;  to  fit  or  adapt  for  a  nation. 

2.  To  make  the  property  of  the  nation,  as  opposed 
to  individuals  ;  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  to  the 
nation. 

3.  To  give  the  character,  habits,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  a  particular  nation  to ;  as,  to  nation¬ 
alize  a  foreign  colony. 

na  -tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  national;  -ly.}  In  a 
national  manner;  with  regard  to  a  nation  as  a 
■whole. 


*2.  Source,  origin. 

“Th’  accusation, 

All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.” — Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iii.  I. 
n  Some  editions  read  motive. 

II.  Min.:  The  same  as  Ulexite  (q.  v.). 

V  N ati vo-alum  =  Tschermiatte  and  Kalinite;  Na- 
tive-amalgam= Amah/am;  N aw «—-antimony= Anti¬ 
mony  ;  Native-arsenic= Arsenic ;  Native-bismuth— 
Bismuth:  N  ative-copper=  Copper  ;  Native-gold  = 
Gold;  N ati ve-irid ium =Iridosrnine ;  Native-iron= 
Iron ;  Native-lead=Lead;  N ative-magnesia— i?rn- 
cite;  Nat ive-mercury =T/erenrt/ ;  Native-minium= 
Cinnabar ;  Native-platinum  =  Platinum:  Native 
Prussian-blue  =  Vivianite;  Native-quicksilver  = 
Mercury;  N ative-silver=Silver ;  Native-sulphur = 
Sulphur;  Native-tellurium=IWitmw»n;  Native-tin 
=Tin ;  Native-zinc = Zinc. 
native-bear,  s. 

Z06I.:  A  popular  Australian  name  for  Phoscolr 
arctus  cinereus,  the  koala  (q.  v.). 
native-carrot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Tasmanian  name  of  Geranium  parvi. 
florum,  the  tubers  of  which  were  eaten  by  tne  na¬ 
tives,  now  an  extinct  race, 
native-currant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Australian  name  of  Leucopogon  richii, 
a  shrub  growing  on  the  sea  coasts  of  theislard. 
The  berries  are  small,  white,  and  eatable, 
native-devil,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  popular  Tasmanian  name  for  Dasyu - 
rus  ursinus,  the  Ursine  Dasyure,  on  account  of  the 
great  havoc  it  commits  among  sheep  and  poultry. 

native-gum,  s.  The  name  given  in  Guiana  to 
the  gum  of  Guaiacum  officinale. 
native-potato,  s. 

Bot. :  Gastrodia  sesamoides,  the  root  of  which  re- 
lembles  a  strong  kidney  potato,  bat  is  insipid.  It 
Is  sometimes  eaten  in  Tasmania, 
na'-tive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  native;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  native  manner  ;  by  birth  or  nature ;  nat¬ 
urally. 

“We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own.” — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness. 

2.  Originally. 

“This  goodness  of  God  natively  proceeded  from  Hia 
will.” — Slielford:  Learned  Discourses,  p.  184. 

na -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nativ{e) ;  -ness.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  native  or  produced  by  na¬ 
ture. 


bov-  pout  jowl-  cat  cell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-clan.  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b*l,  deL 
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na  '-tlv-igm,  s.  [Eng.  nativ{e) ;  -ism.]  A  dispo¬ 
sition  or  tendency  to  favor  those  of  native  birth  in 
preference  to  those  of  foreign  origin. 

*na-tyv-y-te,s.  [Fr.  nativity,  from 
Lat.  nativitatem,  accus.  of  nativitas = birth ;  from 
ncdtiJMS— natural,  native  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  natividad; 
Ital.  nativitd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  coming  into  life  ;  a  being  born ;  birth. 

“The  natyuyte  of  Crist  bi  fleisch.’’ — Wycliffe:  Mark. 
(Prol.) 

*2.  The  time,  place,  manner,  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  attending  birth. 

“  They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in 
nativity,  chance,  or  death.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  1. 

*3.  The  state  or  place  of  being  produced. 

“  These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  482. 

4.  A  picture  representing  the  Nativity  of  the 
Savior. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrol. :  A  horoscope ;  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the 
heavens,  especially  of  the  twelve  houses  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  a  person  is  born. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  The  indigenousness  of  a  zoological 
or  botanical  species  in  any  place. 

T[  (1)  The  Nativity:  Spec.,  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Dec.  25.  But  there  are  two  other  festivals  of  the 
Nativity : 

(a)  That  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  kept  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  Sept.  8 ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Pope  Sergius  I.,  about  690,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Eastern  Christians  in  the  twelfth  century. 

( b )  That  of  John  the  Baptist,  June  24.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  instituted  A.  D.  488. 

(2)  To  cast  a  nativity : 

Astrol.:  To  draw  a  horoscope  or  scheme  of  the 
heavens  at  the  moment  of  a  person’s  birth,  and  to 
calculate,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the 
future  influence  of  the  predominant  stars. 

na-trl-§I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  natrix,  genit.  nat- 
ric(is);  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zot)l. :  A  sub-family  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  widely 
distributed,  with  seven  genera  and  fifty  species. 
{Wallace.) 

na'-trl-iim,  s.  [Natron,  Sodium.] 
fna'-trlx,  s.  [Lat.=a  water-snake,  from  nato— 
to  swim.] 

Zo6l.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Natri- 
cinse.  (For  characters  and  species  see  Tropidono- 
tus.) 

na-tro-bor-o-cal  -Qite,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  natro{n ) ; 
boro{n),  and  calcite .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ulexite  (q.  v.). 
na-tro-cal  -glte,  s.  [Eng.  natro{n),  and  calcite.'] 
Min. :  A  pseudomorph  of  calcite  after  crystals  of 
gaylussite  (q.  v.)  ;  so  named  because  the  substance 
was  supposed  to  contain  soda.  Found  at  Sanger- 
hausen,  Merseburg,  Prussia. 

nat  -ro-llte,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  natro{n),  and  Greek 
lithos=  stone;  Ger.  natrolith.] 

Mineralogy :  . 

1.  A  member  of  the  Zeolite  group  of  minerals, 
usually  regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but,  because  of 
its  optical  properties,  referred  by  some  mineralo¬ 
gists  to  the  monoclinic  system  of  crystallization. 
Hardness,  5-5'5;  specific  gravity,  2T7-2'25 ;  luster, 
vitreous  to  pearly ;  color,  white,  yellowish,  some¬ 
times  red ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Composition : 
Silica,  47'2 ;  alumina,  27'0;  soda,  16'3;  water, 9'5=100, 
having  the  formula  3Si0-2,Al203,Na02H0.  Dana 
makes  two  varieties:  (1)  Ordinary,  consisting  of,  (a) 
groups  of  slender,  colorless  prisms,  often  acicular ; 

(b)  flbrous  divergent  or  radiated  masses,  which  fre¬ 
quently  resemble  thomsonite  and  pectolite  (q.  v.) ; 

(c)  solid  amygdules ;  and  (d)  compact  massive:  (2) 
Iron-natrolite,  a  dark-green  opaque  variety,  in 
which  one-fourth  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  Bergmannite,  brevicite,  crocalite, 
fargite,  galactite,  lehuntite,  palseo-natrolite,  radi- 
olite,  and  savite  are  referable  to  this  species. 

2.  A  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.  v.),  found  at  Hesse- 
kulla,  Sweden. 

na-tron,  s.  [Gr.  m'frow=potash  or  soda;  Lat. 
nitrum= niter  or  saltpeter.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic _  soluble  salt,  occurring  in 
nature  only  in  solution  or  mingled  with  other 
sodium  carbonates.  Hardness,  1-1 '5  ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  1’423 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  white  when  pure ; 
taste,  alkaline.  Composition :  Carbonic  acid,  26’7 ; 
soda,  18*8 ;  water,  54'5=100.  Formula,  Na2C0.3-f- 
10H2O. 

natron-spodumene,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Soda-spodumene  (q.  v.). 
na-tro-sld'-er-lte,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  natro{n),  and 
Gr.  sideros— iron.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Achmite  (q.  v.). 


natte,  *natt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  natta,  from 
Lat.  matta=  a  mat  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mat. 

“Item:  paid  for  natts  for  the  Rayles  at  ye  Communion 
table,  Is.  2d.” — Ecclesfield  Church-wardens'  Accounts,  1640. 

2.  Arch,  (pi.):  A  kind  of  ornamentation  used  in 
the  decoration  of  surfaces  in  the  architecture  of 
the  twelfth  century.  So  termed  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  interlacement  to  that  of  matting. 


nat'-ter,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  knetta-  to  grumble.]  To 
chatter  peevishly ;  to  nag,  to  find  fault. 

“Got  the  better  of  her  nattering  h..bit.” — G.  Eliot: 
Adam  Bede,  ch.  iv. 

nat'-ter,  s.  [Prob.  a.  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  ncedre ;  Icel. 
nadhr=  an  adder  (q.  v.).]  (See  etym.  and  com¬ 
pound.) 


natter-jack,  natter-jack  toad,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Bufo  calamita,  the  Rush  Toad.  Light 
yellowish-brown,  clouded  with  dull  olive,  a  bright 
yellow  line  running  down  the 
back.  The  warts  of  the  skin 
are  larger  and  the  eyes 
prominent  than  in  the 
mon  Toad  ( Bufo  vulgaris) 
but  the  glandular  swellings 
on  the  head  are  less.  The 
malehasacry,“glouk,  glouk.” 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
water.  The  tadpoles  are  ex¬ 
tremely  small;  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  lasts  about  six  weeks. 

Found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  Tibet.  Natter-Jack. 


nat  -tered,  a.  [Eng.  natter,  v. ;  -ed.]  Querulous, 
impatient. 

“She  believed  she  grew  more  nattered  as  she  grew  older; 
but  that  she  was  conscious  of  her  natteredness  was  a  new 
thing.” — Mrs.  Gaskell:  Ruth,  ch.  xxix. 

nat-tered-ness,  s.  [English  nattered ;  -ness.] 
Querulousness,  impatience. 

Nat  -ter-er,  s.  [A  German  naturalist  who  for 
seventeen  years  made  collections  for  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  in  Brazil,  returning  about  1840  with 
1,070  species  of  birds  which  he  had  collected. 
(Swainson:  Birds,  p.  460.)] 


Natterer’s  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Vespertilio  nattereri,  a  social  bat.  Found 
in  Northwestern,  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
Fur  reddish-gray,  white  beneath.  Called  also  the 
Reddish-gray  bat. 

nat  -tl-ly,  adv.  [En g.  natty  ;  -ly.]  In  a  natty  or 
neat  manner ;  neatly,  tidily,  sprucely. 

nat'-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  natty ;  -ness.1  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  natty ;  neatness,  tidiness,  spruce¬ 
ness. 

*nat'-tlng,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  natt{e);  -ing.]  Mat¬ 
ting  ;  a  covering  with  mats. 

“For  covering  the  seats  with  natting  in  the  Dean’s 
closet,  Is.” — Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  p.  348. 

nat'-ty,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  neat  (2),  a.] 
Neat,  tidy,  spruce. 

“A  higher  promise  for  maturity  than  Lucy’s  natty  com¬ 
pleteness.”— (?.  Eliot:  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ch.  vii. 

naf-ti-rg.1,  *nat’-u-rull>  *nat-u-rel,  a.,  adv. 
As.  [Fr.  naturel,  from  Lat.  naturalis,  from  natura 
=nature  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  A  Port,  natural ;  Ital.  natu- 
rale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  nature ;  produced  or  affected  by 
nature;  not  artificial,  acquired,  or  assumed;  given 
or  conferred  by  nature. 

“The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

2.  Forming  part  of  nature. 

“Nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Connected  or  dealing  with  nature  or  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  things ;  treating  of  the  world  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  mind ;  as,  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  natural  laws. 

4.  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  regu¬ 
lated  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  gov¬ 
ern  events,  actions,  sentiments,  Ac. ;  following  or 
coming  naturally,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things. 

“  There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural .” 

Shakes p.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  accordance  with  what  would  naturally  hap¬ 
pen  ;  reasonable;  consonant  with  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  as,  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  think  so. 

6.  By  nature ;  by  natural  disposition. 

“  A  natural  coward  without  instinct.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I,  ii.  4. 


7.  According  to  life  and  reality ;  not  strained  or 
affected ;  not  artificial ;  without  affectation,  arti¬ 
ficiality,  or  exaggeration ;  true  to  life. 

“  Thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art.” 

Shakesp .:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

8.  Obedient  to  the  impulses  of  nature ;  kind,  ten¬ 
der. 

“  In  his  love  to  her,  even  most  kind  and  natural 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1.  % 

9.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  or 
nature. 

“Divorce  ’twixt  natural  son  and  sire.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

10.  Illegitimate;  born  out  of  wedlock;  as,  a  nat¬ 
ural  son. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  A  term  used  in  mathematics  to  indicate 
that  a  function  is  taken  in,  or  referred  to,  some  sys¬ 
tem,  in  which  the  base  is  1.  Natural  numbers  are 
those  commencing  at  1;  each  being  equal  to  the 
preceding,  plus  1.  Natural  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
cotangents,  Ac.,  are  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  co¬ 
tangents,  Ac.,  taken  in  arcs,  whose  radii  ane  1. 
Natural,  or  Napierian,  logarithms  are  those  ta&en 
in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  1. 

Music : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  diatonic  or  normal 
scale  of  C.  [Scale.] 

(2)  Applied  to  an  air  or  modulation  of  harmony, 
which  moves  by  easy  and  smooth  transitions* 
changing  gradually  or  but  little  into  nearly-related 

keys. 

(3)  Applied  to  music  produced  by  the  voice,  a3 
distinguished  from  instrumental  music. 

(4)  Applied  to  the  harmonics  or  over-tones  given 
off  by  any  vibrating  body  over  and  above  its  original 
sound. 

3.  Theol. :  In  a  state  of  nature ;  unregenerate. 

“The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.” — 1  Corinthians,  iii.  14. 

B.  As  adv.:  Naturally. 

“I  do  it  more  natural.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  3. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  native;  one  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
place. 

2.  A  natural  quality,  state,  or  gift;  a  gift  of 
nature;  a  gift. 

“It  is  with  depraved  man  in  his  impure  naturalis,  that 
we  must  maintaine  this  quarrell.” — Bp.  Hall.:  St.  Paul’s 

Combat. 

3.  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of  reason 
or  understanding ;  an  idot,  a  fool. 

“That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural.” — Shakesp.: 
Tempest,  iii.  2. 

II.  A  sign  which  restores  a  note  to  its  place  in 
the  normal  scale  of  C.  It  has  the  effect  of  sharpen¬ 
ing  a  note  previously  flattened,  or  of  flattening  a 
note  previously  sharpened.  It  is  an  accidental; 
that  is,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  signature  of  a  piece  1 
of  music,  unless  at  the  sudden  change  of  key.  Its 
power  does  not  extend  beyond  the  bar  in  which  it 
appears.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  sign  is 
found  in  Bonafflno’s  Madrigali  Concertati  (1623),  a 
work  in  which  also  bars  are  employed  as  marking 
the  correct  divisions  of  time. 

natural-affection,  s.  The  love  which  one  has 

for  his  or  her  kindred. 

natural-allegiance,  s.  [Allegiance,  s.,  II.  1.] 
natural-barriers,  s.pl. 

Physical  Geog.:  The  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
mountains,  deserts,  seas,  or  climates,  separating 
natural  history  provinces  from  each  other. 

natural-born,  a.  Born  in  a  country ;  native. 

natural- child,  s. 

Law :  The  child  in  fact ;  the  child  of  one’s  body,  ; 
Used  specially  for  one  born  out  of  wedlock. 

natural-harmonics,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  sounds  given  off  by  any  vibrating 
body  over  and  above  its  original  sound ;  overtones,  i 

natural-history,  s.  I 

Science :  In  the  widest  sense,  and  as  used  by  the  ■ 
ancients,  Natural  History  included  all  natural 
science,  and  had  the  Cosmos  for  its  subject.  In 
more  recent  times  its  range  was  limited  to  zoology  ; 
now  again,  its  bounds  are  extended,  and  it  may 
be  defined  as  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
earth’s  crust  and  its  productions.  Thus  it  includes 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Paleeobotany,  and  Palaeont¬ 
ology,  treating  respectively  of  the  inorganic  world 
and  organic  remains  of  past  ages.  To  these  suc¬ 
ceed  Biology,  or  the  Science  of  Life,  in  its  widest  j 
science.  [Biology.]  Popularly,  Natural  History 
is  synonymous  with  zoology  (q.  v.),  and  some 
writers  of  authority  use  it  in  that  sense. 

Natural  History  Provinces :  [Province.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  os  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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natural-infancy,  s. 

Law :  Tlie  period  of  life  under  seven  years  of  age. 
It  is  usually  held  to  be  one  destitute  of  all  legal 
responsibility. 

natural-key,  s. 

Music :  The  key  of  C. 

natural-liberty,  s."  [Liberty.] 

natural-marmalade,  s. 

Bot. :  The  American  name  for  the  pulp  of  Achras 
sapota.  [Achras.] 

natural-modulation,  s. 

Music :  Diatonic,  as  opposed  to  chromatic  modu¬ 
lation. 

natural-obligation,  s.  [Obligation.] 

natural-order,  s. 

Bot.  {pi.) :  The  orders  established  under  the 
natural  system  of  botany.  [Order.] 

natural-persons,  s.pl. 

Law :  Such  as  are  formed  by  God,  in  opposition 


II.  Theol. :  An  adherent  of  any  form  of  Natural-  2.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native  or  natural ;  as,  to 
ism.  The  word  was  used  (1)  by  German  writers  as  naturalize  foreign  words, 
an  equivalent  of  Pantheist ;  (2)  by  English  writers  3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 


for  (a)  one  who  rejects  revelation,  and  (6)  for  one 
who,  while  admitting  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
some  truths,  maintains  that  these  truths  are  only  a 
republication  of  natural  religion,  and  so  unneces¬ 
sary.  {Blunt.) 

[I]  have  appeared  in  the  plain  shape  of  a  mere  natu- 


“Naturalizing  to  any  degree  authors,  whose  names  only 
float  amongst  us." — Observer,  No.  2. 

4.  To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  climate  or  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  acclimatize. 

II.  Law:  To  adopt  into  a  nation  or  state;  to 


2.  Natural,  plain. 

to  artificial  persons, ^or  those  scarcely  have  passed  the  censot.”-Athenceum,  April  1, 


ralist  myself,  that  I  might,  if  it  were  possible,  turn  him  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural-born 
off  from  downright  atheism.” — U.  More:  An  Antidote  subject  upon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  naturalized;  to  become  like  a  native. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  laws,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

“We  see  how  far  the  mind  of  an  age  is  infected  by  this 
naturalizing  tendency.” — Bushnel'2,  ( Annandale .) 

nat'-fl-ral  ly,  *nat-u-ral-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  natu 

7*Ctl  j  •] 

1.’  In  a  natural  way ;  according  to  nature  ;  by  the 
powers  or  impulses  of  unassisted  nature;  by  na¬ 
ture,  not  by  art  or  training. 


-H.  More:  An  Antidote 

Against  Atheism.  (Pref.,  p.  7.) 

B.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  Naturalistic,  1  (q.v.). 
“Sketches  from  Mr.  Trollope’s  South  African  tour  of  a 
somewhat  naturalist  kind.” — Saturday  Review,  March  29, 
1884, p.  415. 

nat-ii-rg.l-ist’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  natural ;  - istic .] 

1.  In  accordance  with  nature  ;  natural;  following 
or  based  on  nature ;  realistic. 

“The  rendering  is  of  a  naturalistic  rather  than  of  a 
prophetic  character.” — Athenceum,  Feb.  18,  1882. 


tions  by  human  ] 


society 

natural-philosophy,  s. 

1.  [Physics.] 

2.  [Moral-philosophy.] 

natural-pitch,  s. 

Music :  The  pitch  of  a  pipe  before  it  is  overblown, 
natural-religion,  s. 

Comparative  Religions: 

1.  A  theological  system  devised  by  human  reason 
without  supernatural  aid  or  revelation. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“  The  term  natural-religion  is  used  in  various  and  even 
incompatible  senses.  Thus  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  signi¬ 
fies  by  natural-religion  a  primaeval  system  which  he  ex- 

Eressly  argues  to  have  been  not  reasoned  out,  but  taught 
rst  by  revelation.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  356. 
(Note.) 

natural-rights,  s.pl. 

Law:  Those  relating  to  life  and  liberty. 

natural-science,  s, 


“Though  X  am  not  naturally  honest,  !  am  sometimes  so 
r, y  chance.” — Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 


2.  Spontaneously ;  without  art  or  artificial  treat¬ 
ment;  as,  A  plant  grows  naturally  in  some  places. 

3.  According  to  nature;  in  a  natural  way,  without 
affectation  or  artificiality;  according  to  life. 

“That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  perform’ d.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct.!.) 

4.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things ,  as, 
This  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

nat’-ti-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  natural ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  natural;  the 
state  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

2.  Conformity  to  nature;  freedom  from  affecta- 
r  tion  or  artificiality. 

na  -ture,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  natura,  orig. 
fern.  sing,  of  naturus,  fut.  par.  of  nascor= to  be 


1882. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  naturalism 
(q-v.).  . 

“  He  was  apt  to  resolve  ...  the  whole  work  of  Christ 
into  a  fulfillment  of  a  merely  naturalistic  order.” — Brit. 

Quar.  Review,  1873,  p.  86. 

*nat  u-ral-i-ty,  *nat-u-ral-i-tie,  s.  [French 

naturalitS,  from  Lat.  naturalitatem,  accus.  of  natu- 
ralitas,  from  naturalis  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  natural ;  nature. 

“The  goddis  by  their  naturalitie  and  power,  close,  up 
the  furies,  and  governe  the  steares.” — Golden  Boke,  let.  x. 

nat-u-ral-I-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  naturaliz{e) ; 

-ation.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  naturalizing 
the  state  of  being  naturalized. 

Technically .  .  . .  .  ,,  iem.  smg.  oi  7Hira/  i»,  mi,  jmi. 

1.  Law:  Tlie  act  of  placing  an  alien  in  the  posi-  bo  g  port.,  &Ital.  natura.] 
tion,  or  investing  him  with  the  rights  and  pnvi-  ’  .. 

leges  of  a  natural-born  subject.  As  substantive . 

The  naturalization  laws  of  this  country  are  1.  The  universe,  as  distinguished  from  the  Cre- 

_ _ _ _ _  wholly  the  fabric  of  the  Federal  government,  while  ator;  all  that  exists  or  is  produced  without  arti- 

Srience  •  A  term  formerly  used  as  the  equivalent  the  privileges  attendant,  so  far  as  regards  suffrage,  ficial  means ;  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  the 
of  Phvsics  (a  v  )  now  employed  as  a  synonym  for  &c.,  are  left  to  the  discretion  and  gift  of  the  various  system  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part ;  creation; 
Natural  Historv  (a  v.)  in  its  most  comprehensive  state  legislatures.  For  a  foreigner  to  become  a  all  created  things,  by  which  man  is  more  lmmedi- 

ciirnYfication  ^  ^  citizen  of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  for  him,  ately  surrounded,  as  land,  oceans,  plants,  animals, 

bigumidiiuu.  first,  to  declare  his  bona-fide  intention  to  become  a  &c. 

natural-selection,  s.  l&ee  extract. j  citizen,  and  the  declaration  must  be  made  at  least  2.  By  metonymy,  the  agent,  producer,  or  creator 

“  [The]  preservation  of  favorable  individual  differences  ^wo  years  before  ‘  final  papers  ”  are  taken  out.  It  of  things ;  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  processes 
and  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those  when  are  mugj.  be  made  before  a  United  States  circuit  or  of  creation;  the  powers  concerned  to  produce  exist- 
injurious  I  have  called  natural-selection  .  .  .  Natural-  <iisbricb  court,  or  (in  a  territory)  before  the  supreme  ing  phenomena,  whether  in  sum  or  in  detail;  the 
selection  will  modify  the  structure  ot  the  young  i  -  fc  or  a  district  court,  or  (in  a  state)  before  a  personified  sum  and  order  of  cause  and  effect. 

ti0nt0tT"S^ Unfm al°s  i^Kap“tl^  IteSStSe  ot  court  having  a  common  law  jurisdiction  and  a  P  “’Twas  nature’s  will.” 

Iach!ndividual  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  clerk  and  seal.  At  the  time  of  admission  to  Cltiz.en-  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  VL 

if  the  community  profits  by  the  selected  change.  What  ship,  the  applicant  must  have  been,  a  leas  ve  g  The  inherent  or  natural  qualities  of  anything 
natural-selection Cannot  do,  is  to  modify  the  structure  of  years  previously,  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  -  --  -  -  '  '  " 

one  species  without  giving  it  any  advantage,  for  the  good  and  must  produce  evidence  that  he  is  a  ht  subject 

of  another  species  .“-Darwin:  Orig.  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  upon  whom  to  confer  the  ri^ghts  of  citizenship  and  natural  uisposmou  or  m„,u  ur  any  „Muu , 

ch.  iv.  must,  further,  renounce  allegiance  to  all  foreign  j-emper ;  personal  character;  individual  constitn- 

natural-steel,  s.  A  steel  obtained  directly  from  princesand  governments— particularly  to  the  one  to  tjou 
the  richer  and  purer  kinds  of  ore  by  reducing  them  which  he  was  last  subject.  After  admission  he  is, 
with  charcoal  and  refining  the  cast-iron  thus  pro-  in  all  respects,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  anden- 
duced  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  part  of  its  carbon.  It  titled,  in  every  regard,  to  the  same  protection  that 
is  principally  used  for  making  files  and  other  tools,  the  native-born  citizen  is.  In  the  case  of  children 
il?sTrCe|SlXmed  Germfn  steel,  being  largely  ofaf=;  who, 

produced  m  ijertnaui .  father  is  considered  as  conferring  citizenship  upon 

natural-system,  s.  them,  and  further  process  is  unnecessary.  Any 

Bot. :  The  system  of  botany  which  attempts,  to  alien  of  twenty-one  or  over,  of  good  moral  charac- 

arrange  plants  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  ter,  who  has  served  in  the  United  States  army,  and 

[Botany.]  resided,  in  the  country  for  one  year  previous  to  7.  Natural  affection;  the  innate  and  involuntary 

Tiatnrul  thpnlne-v  s  application,  is  entitled  to  full  citizenship  upon  affection  of  the  heart  and  mind, 

naturai-tneoiogy,  s.'  production  of  evidence  establishing  these  facts.  ,mnn,  nahlre  bida  us  all  lament” 

Theol.  <&Plul  :  The  Chinamen  cannot  be  naturalized.  The  children  of  Fond  natusrhakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

evidences  for  the  being  of  God,  drawn  trom  purely  cjf  jzens  Df  this  country,  if  born  abroad,  are  Amen- 

natural  sources,  without  reference  to  revelation.  can  c[tizens,  and  entitled  to  protection  as  such.  8.  That  which  is  in  conformity  with  nature,  truth, 
writer  «  A  naturalist  -  a  writer  on  Upon  the  naturalization  of  any  foreigner,  if  he  or  reality;  sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  na- 

*natural-WTiter,  s.  A  naturalist,  a  timer  on  &Qy  title  of  aristocracy,  such  title  must  be  ture,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  affected, 

natural  nistorj.  „  renounced.  In  some  of  the  states  a  foreigner  who  artificial,  or  false. 

“A  lapwing,  which  bird  our  natural-writers  name  Van-  has  qeciare([  big  intention  to  become  a  citizen  is  9.  The  natural  course  of  things, 
nellus.”  Browne:  Miscell.  Tracts,  iv.  permitted  to  vote,  while  in  others  none  but  full- 

*nat'-il-ral-esque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  natural;  fledged  citizens  are  admitted  to  that  privilege. 

-esaue  ]  Keeping  pretty  closely  to  the  characteris-  2.  Biol.:  The  introduction  of  plants  through 
tics  of  nature;  as,  a  naturalesque  style  of  orna-  human  agency  into  new  lands  or  regions.  I  bey  are 
mentation  of  a  diversified  nature.  In  Dr.  Asa  Gray’s  Manual 

“  *  .  .  ,  0f  the  United  States,  260  naturalized  plants  are 

nat'-u-ral-i§m,s.  [Eng .natural,  -ism. J  enumerated  belonging  to  162  genera.  The  sturdy 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  nature ;  a  natural  state.  piants  of  Europe  introduced  into  New  Zealand 

2  Theol.:  The  name  given  to  all  forms  of  belief.  cause  the  native  plants  to  die  out,  as  the  Maori 

or  speculation  which  deny  or  ignore  the  doctrine  of  vanishes  before  the  colonizing  European.  {Darwin: 
a  personal  God  as  the  author  and  governor  of  the  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  6th),  pp.89, 163.) 

nat’-u-rsil-ize.v.f.&i.  [Eng. natural;  -ize;  Fr. 
naturaliser .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  natural  or  accustomed;  tc  accustom, 


those  peculiar  characteristics  and  attributes  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

4.  The  natural  disposition  of  mind  of  any  person ; 


‘Ht  may  be  in  your  power;  but  it  is  not  in  your  nature.’ 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  Quality,  sort,  kind,  species. 

“Your  capacity  is  of  that  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*6.  Human  life;  vitality;  natural  existence. 

“I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 


universe.  It  is  opposed  to  Theism  (q.v.). 
nat-y-rgd-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  natural ;  -fef.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  versed  or  learned  in  natural  science  in  its 

widest  sense.  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  , 

2.  One  versed  or  learned  m  natural  history. 


‘My  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offense.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

B.  Asadj.:  Natural;  growing  naturally  or  spon¬ 
taneously  ;  as.  a  nature  grass.  {Scotch.) 

IT  1.  To  go  (or  walk)  the  way  of  nature,  To  pay 
the  debt  of  nature  :  To  die. 

“  He’s  walked  the  way  of  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  V.  2 

2.  In  a  state  of  nature : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  Naked,  as  when  born;  stark- 
naked. 

(2)  Theol. :  In  a  state  of  sin ;  unregenerate. 

(3)  Good  (or  ill)  nature:  A  naturally  good  (or 
bad)  temper  or  disposition. 

(4)  Laws  of  Nature,  Natural  laws:  That  instinct* 


to  render  natural,  easy,  and"  familiar ;  to  make  a  ive  sense  of  justice,  and  of  right  and  wrong,  felt  by 
second  nature.  every  human  being. 


— - — - — : — 72--  chorus  chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

^ian”- Wn  Vo£'  Son  =2  -.Ion,  "“ion  -tions.  -cions,  -si.ns  =  sniis.  -ble.  -die.  *c  =  **  a* 
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nature-gods 

nature-gods,  nature-deities,  s.pl. 

Anthrop. :  The  powers  of  nature  personified  and 
considered  as  deities. 

“  The  great  nature-gods  arw  huge  in  strength,  and  far- 
reaching  in  influence.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873). 
ii.  266. 

nature-myth,  s. 

Anthrop.  ;  A  myth  in  which  some  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  poetically  expressed  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  conscious  agents. 

“The  explanation  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  as  a 
nature-myth  of  summer  and  winter,  does  not  depend 
alone  on  analogy  of  incident.” — Tylor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  318. 

nature-mythology,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  mythology  which  represents  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  con¬ 
scious  agents.  ( Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873) ,  i.  318. ) 

nature-printing,  s.  A  process  in  which  im¬ 
pressions  which  may  be  printed  from  are  obtained 
from  objects,  such  as  leaves,  fibers,  lace,  &c.  In 
one  method  the  object,  such  as  a  fern  frond,  is 
placed  between  a  steel  plate  and  one  of  heated  lead 
and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure,  forming  an 
exact  intaglio  copy  in  the  lead  from  which  impres- 
lions  are  taken. 

nature-worship,  s 

Compar.  Religions:  A  generic  term  to  denote  a 
stage  of  religious  thought  in  which  the  powers  of 
nature  are  personified  and  worshiped.  It  found  its 
highest  and  most  beautiful  expression  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  ancient  Greece.  Classifying  religions 
tvith  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  deity  is 
held,  Lubbock  ( Orig .  of  Civilization,  1882,  p.  206) 
makes  nature-worship  the  second  stage,  atheism 
(the  absence  of  definite  ideas  on  the  subject)  being 
the  first. 

“The  third  and  last  stage  in  early  religious  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  anthropomorphic  stage,  which  links  nature- 
worship  on  to  monotheism.” — Keary:  Outlines  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Belief,  p.  46. 

*na'-ture,  v.  t.  [Natuee,  s.]  To  endow  with 
natural  qualities. 

“He  which  natureth  every  kynde, 

The  mighty  God.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

*na -tyre-less,  a.  [Eng.  nature;  -less.]  Notin 
accordance  with  nature ;  unnatural. 

♦ny-tUr  -I-yn,  s.  [Eng.  natur(e);  -ian.]  A  natu¬ 
ralist.  ( Watson :  A  Decacordon,  p.  341.) 
na'-tur-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  natur(e) ;  -ism.] 

Med,.:  A  view  which  ascribes  everything  to  na¬ 
ture. 

na'-tur-ist,  s.  [Eng.  natur(e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
ascribes  everything  to  nature. 

“Those  that  admit  and  applaud  the  vulgar  notion  of 
nature,  ...  I  shall  hereafter  many  times  call  natur- 
tsts." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  168. 

*na-tur'-I-ty,  s.  [English  natur(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  produced  by  nature. 
*na'-tur-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  natur(e) ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  endow  with  a  nature  or  with  special  quali- 
-ties. 

2.  To  refer  to  nature. 

“Naturizing  all 

That  was,  or  is,  or  shall  in  Nature  be.” 

Davies:  Summa  Totalis,  p.  6. 

nauck'-ite  (au  as  OW),  s.  [Named  after  Director 
Nauck  ;  sufi.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  resin,  found  in  small  bright  crystals  lin¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  a  lump  of  pitch  occurring  with 
some  articles  in  a  much  decomposed  copper  case 
•dug  up  out  of  boggy  ground  near  Crefeld,  Germany. 
Experiments  showed  that  it  belonged  to  the  hydro¬ 
carbons.  Crystals,  though  minute,  were  measur¬ 
able.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic. 

nau'-cle-a,  s.  [Gr.  naus  =  a  ship,  and  kleio  =  to 
inclose,  from  the  half  capsule  being  of  the  shape  of 
a  hull.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceee,  family  Cinchoni- 
dee.  It  consists  of  unarmed  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  a  two-ceiled  fruit  with  many 
seeds  and  leaves  opposite,  or  three  in  a  whorl. 
About  thirty-seven  are  known— natives  of  India  or 
Africa.  Nauclea  ( anthocephalus )  cadamba ,  an 
Indian  tree,  affords  good  shade.  The  wood  of  N. 
cordifolia  is  used  for  furniture.  N.  gambir  is  said 
to  yield  gamboge  gum. 

nau-cler'-us,  s.  [Gr.  naukleros=  a  shipmaster.] 
1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  erected  for  the  reception  of 
what  has  since  proved  to  be  the  young  of  the  Pilot- 
fish.  [Nauckates.] 

*2.  Ornith. :  An  old  genus  of  Falconidse,  sub-fam¬ 
ily  Milvinse.  Nauclerus  furcatus  is  now  Elanoides 
furcatus,  placed  under  the  Aquilinee  (q.  v.) .  [Swal¬ 
low-tailed  Kite.] 
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nau'-cor-is,  s.  [Gr.  naus- a  ship,  and  koris= a 
bug.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Nepidee  (Water-scorpions). 
The  body  is  almost  circular,  and  slightly  convex. 

nfiu'-cry-te§,  s.  [Gr.  naukrates-kavmg  the  mas" 
tery  at  sea.] 

Ichthy. :  Pilot-fish  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Carangid®. 
The  body  is  oblong,  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with 
small  scales;  a  keel  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  The 
spinous  dorsal  consists  of  a  few  short,  free  spines. 
Villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  and  on  vomer  and  palatine 
bones. 

*nau  -fry-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  naufragatus,  pa.  par. 
of  naufrago— to  suffer  shipwreck.]  To  wreck;  to 
shipwreck;  to  bring  to  ruin.  [Naufeage.] 
*nau'-frage  (age  as  I k),  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  nau- 
fragium,  from  navis= a  snip,  and  frango  (root  frag-) 
=to  break.]  Shipwreck,  ruin. 

“  Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of  in¬ 
finite  subjects.” — Bacon:  Speech  on  Taking  his  Place  in 
Chancery. 

*nau-fra  -gl-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  naufragium=a  ship¬ 
wreck.]  To  shipwreck.  (Li thgoiv :  Pilgrimes  Fare¬ 
well.) 

*nau'-fra-gous,  *nau-fra'-geous,  a.  [Lat.  nau- 
/ragr«s=causing  shipwreck.]  Causing  shipwreck. 
[Naufeage.] 

“That  tempestuous  and  oft  naufrageous  sea.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  33. 

naught,  nought  (as  nat),  *nawiht,  *nogt, 
*UOUht,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  nawiht,  naht ,  from  na¬ 
no,  not,  and  wiht — whit,  thing ;  not  is  thus  a  doublet 
of  naught.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Nothing,  naught. 

“  Of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  768. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worthless  ;  of  no  value  or  account. 

“  His  title  was  corrupt  and  naught." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*2.  Naughty,  bad,  wicked,  vile. 

*3.  Ruined,  lost. 

“  Begone!  away! 

All  will  be  naught  else.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1.  ' 

C.  As  adv.:  In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all ;  nothing. 

*fT  *(1)  To  be  naught  of:  To  disregard,  to  be  re¬ 
gardless  of. 

(2)  To  set  at  naught:  To  treat  as  of  no  account, 
unworthy  of  consideration ;  to  defy,  to  despise,  to 
disregard. 

naught -i-ly,*naught-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
naught (y) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  naughty  manner ;  wickedly,  corruptly. 

“Mock  at  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily .” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

2.  Perversely,  mischievously.  (Said  of  children.) 
naught -i-ness  (ah  silent),  naught-i-nesse, 

*nought-i-nes,  s.  [Eng.  naughty ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  naughty  or 
wicked;  wickedness. 

“I  know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart.” 
— 1  Samuel  xvii.  28. 

2.  A  wicked  act ;  wicked  or  evil  conduct ;  wicked¬ 
ness. 

3.  Perverseness,  mischievousness,  misbehavior. 
(Said  of  children.) 

naught ’-jf  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  naught;  -y.] 

*1.  Worthless;  of  no  account;  good  for  nothing, 
bad. 

“The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs.” — Jeremiah 
xxiv.  2. 

2.  Wicked,  evil,  corrupt. 

“  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*3.  Dangerous,  unfavorable,  unfit. 

“  ’Tis  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

4.  Perverse,  mischievous,  misbehaving ;  not  obe¬ 
dient  or  good.  (Applied  to  children  or  their  con¬ 
duct,  or  used  in  mock  censure.) 

naughty-pack,  s.  A  term  of  abuse  or  reproach. 
*naul  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Lat.  naulum,  from 
Gr.  naulon,  from  naus=a  ship.]  The  freight  orpas- 
sage  money  for  passengers  or  goods  by  sea,  or  over 
a  river.  (Bailey.) 

nau -ma-chy,  mau-ma-chl-a,  s.  [Gr.  nauma- 
chia— a  sea-fight,  from  naus— a  ship,  and  mache= a 
battle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  naval  combat ;  a  fight  at  sea. 
II.  Roman  Antiquities: 

1.  A  representation  of  a  naval  combat. 

“  Now  the  naumachia  begins.” 

Lovelace:  Lucasta;  Posthuma,  p.  43. 

2.  A  place  constructed  for  exhibiting  sham  sea- 
fights. 


nauseousness 

nau  -mgin-nlte  (au  as  ow),  s.  [Named  after  the 
celebrated  German  mineralogist,  C.F.  Naumann; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  .  . 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  cubes, 
massive,  granular,  and  in  thin  plates.  Hardness, 
2*5;  specific  gravity,  8'0 ;  luster, metallic;  color  and 
streak,  iron-black.  Composition:  Selenium,  26'8; 
silver,  73*2 ;  yielding  the  formula  AgSe.  Found  with 
other  selenides  in  calcite  at  Tilkerode,  Harz,  Ger¬ 
many. 

naum-burg'-I-fi.,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow,  it  is 
believed,  after  John  Samuel  Naumburg,  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  botanical  work  at  Erfurt,  in  1792.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Lysimachia,  contain¬ 
ing  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora. 

nau'-pll-l-form,  a.  [Lat.  nauplius  (q.  v.)  (genit. 
nauplii),  and  forma= shape,  appearance.]  Having 
the  shape  of  a  nauplius ;  resembling  a  nauplius 
(q.  v.). 

“The  larvae  of  the  Gopepods  are  naupliiform." — Nichol¬ 
son:  ZoOlogy  (1878),  p.  278. 

nau  -pli-us  (pi.  nau'-pli-I),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
nauplios=a  kind  of  mollusk  which  sails  in  its  shell 
as  in  a  ship.  (Pliny:  H.  N.,  ix.  30,  49.)] 

Zo6l. :  A  term  applied  by  O.  F.  Muller  to  the  un¬ 
segmented  ovate  larvae  of  the  lower  Crustacea,  with 
a  median  frontal  eye,  but  without  a  bone  cara¬ 
pace.  The  name  is  now  employed  to  designate  all 
the  larval  forms  having  this  character. 

“  The  embryo  almost  always  leaves  the  egg  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  nauplius .” — Huxley:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert. 
Anim.,  p.  268. 
nauplius-form,  s. 

Zodl. :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of 
many  Crustacea,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
lower  groups.  (Darwin:  Origin  of  Species.)  [Nau- 
pliifoem.] 

nau-ro-pom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  naus— a  ship;  rhope 
=  an  inclination,  and  metron=a  measure.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  a  ship’s  heel 
or  inclination  at  sea. 

nau-SCO-py,  s.  [Fr.  nauscopie,  from  Gr.  naus 
=  a  ship,  and  skopeo=  to  see,  to  observe.]  The  art 
of  discovering  the  approach  of  ships, or  the  vicinity 
of  land,  from  a  distance. 

nau’-se-a,  s.  [Lat.  nausea,  nausia,  from  Greek 
n a m s i a = s o a -  s i c k n c s s ,  from  naus= a  ship.] 

Pathol. :  A  sick  feeling  which  may  go  on  to  vom¬ 
iting,  caused  by  the  digestive  system  or  the  brain 
being  in  an  abnormal  state.  In  hysteria  and  preg¬ 
nancy,  irritation  or  tumors  of  the  abdominal 
or  the  pelvic  viscera  may  produce  it,  as  may  also 
the  early  stage  of  zymotic  disease,  or  epilepsy,  and 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

nau  -se-ant,  s.  [Lat.  nauseans,  pr.  par.  of 
nauseo=  to  be  sea-sick,  to  be  sick.]  A  substance  or 
preparation  which  causes  nausea. 

nau'-se-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  nauseatus,  pa.  par. 
of  nauseo=to  he  sick.] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  feel  nausea;  to  be  inclined  to 
vomit ;  to  become  squeamish ;  to  conceive  an  aver¬ 
sion. 

“Don’t  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be  seized 
with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate.” — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loathe ;  to  reject  with  disgust. 

“Hunger  and  thirst  with  patience  will  we  meet. 

And  what  offended  nature  nauseates,  eat.” 

Rowe:  Lucan,  iii.  621. 

2.  To  cause  to  feel  nausea  ;  to  affect  or  fill  with 
loathing  or  disgust. 

“He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  as  if  he  were 
nauseated.” — Swift;  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

nau-se-a -tion,  s.  [Nauseate.]  The  act  of 
causing  nausea ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
nauseated. 

nau'-se-a-tive,  a.  [English  nauseat(e) ; -ive.] 
Causing  nausea  or  loathing ;  nauseating. 

nau  -seoiis  (se  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  nauseosus,  from 
nausea= sea-sickness  ;  sickness ;  Fr.  naus£eux ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  nauseoso.]  Loathsome ;  disgusting ;  excit¬ 
ing,  or  tending  to  excite  nausea;  regarded  with 
abhorrence ;  distasteful. 

“  His  very  food  is  nauseous  to  him.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  3. 

nau'-seous-ly  (se  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  nauseous; 
-ly.]  In  a  nauseous  manner ;  in  a  manner  tending 
to  excite  nausea,  disgust,  or  loathing  ;  loathsomely; 
disgustingly. 

“So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint.” 

Garth.:  Claremont. 

nau  -seous-ness  (se  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  nauseous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nauseous; 
loathsomeness,  disgustingness. 

“Kiches  and  honors,  then,  are  useless  things, 

To  the  ill-judging  palate  sweet, 

But  turn  at  last  to  nauseousness  and  gall.” 

Pomfret:  A  Prospect  of  Death. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^s  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


nausity 

[Eng.  naus(ea);  -%.]  Nausea, 
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navigation 


*naus  -I-ty, 
aversion. 

has  given  me  a  kind  of  nausity  to  meaner  conver- 
sations.” — Cotton:  Montaigne,  ch.  lxxvi. 

naut§h>  s.  [Hind.  ndch=a.  dance.]  An  entertain¬ 
ment  consisting  in  watching  dancing  by  profes¬ 
sional  dancing-girls,  called  nautch-girls. 

nautch-girl,  s.  In  the  East  Indies  a  native 
dancing-girl ;  one  who  dances  at  a  nautch. 

nau'-tlc-al,  *nau -tic-all,  *nau'-tlc,  *nau-  with  torpedoes  against  any  hostile  fleets  appearing 
tick,  a.  [Lat.  nauftcws=nautical,  from  Gr.  nauti-  in  our  waters. 
fcos=pertaining  to  ships;  nautes=a  sailor  ;naus=a  naval-ofiicer  s. 


naval-crown,  s. 

1.  Roman  Antiq.:  [Crown,  s.,  A.  1. 1  (11.] 

2.  Her.:  The  naval  crown  is  formed  with  the  stern 
and  square  sails  of  ships  placed  alternately  upon 
the  circle  or  fillet. 

naval  militia,  s.  Part  of  the  national  guard,  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  number  of  the  States,  whose  duty  in 
time  of  war  will  be  to  man  the  coast  and  harbor  de¬ 
fense  vessels,  and  also  to  operate  in  boat  squadrons 


ship;  Fr.  nautique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nautico.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  seamen,  ships,  or  navigation. 

nautical-almanac,  s.  [Almanac.] 

nautical-day,  s.  [Day.] 

nautical-distance,  s.  The  arc  of  a  rhumb  line 
intercepted  between  any  two  places. 

nautical-mile,  s.  [Mile.] 

nau  -tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nautical;  -ly.~\  In  a 
nautical  manner ;  in  matters  pertaining  to  naviga¬ 
tion. 

nau  -tl-form,  s.  [Gr.  naus=a  ship,  and  Latin 
forma— form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  hull  of  a 
ship. 

nau-tll  -I-dte,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nautil(us) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suit'.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalo- 
pods.  Sutures  of  the  shell  simple ;  the  siphuncle 
central,  sub-central,  or  near  the  concavity  of  the 
curved  shells ;  simple.  By  some  naturalists  it  is 
divided  into  two  sub-families,  but  the  only  recent 
genus  is  Nautilus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Nautilidee  proper  have  grad¬ 
ually  decreased  from  the  Palaeozoic,  through  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  to  the  present  day. 

nau  -tl-loid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  nautilos—  the  nautilus, 
and  eidos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  nautilus. 

B.  As  subst. That  which  has  the  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  nautilus. 


navel-wort,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cotyledon  (q.  v.).  The  popular 
name  has  reference  to  the  depression  in  the  center 
of  the  leaf. 

*na  -veled,  a.  [Eng.  navel ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Furnished  with  a  navel. 

2.  Fig. :  Situated  in  the  center. 

( Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  173.) 

na  -vew  (ew  as  u),s.  [O.  Fr. 
naveau,  navel;  from  Low  Lat. 
napellus,  dimin.  of  Lat.  napus= 
a  turnip/] 

Bot. :  The  wild  turnip  ( Brassica 
1.  In  America:  An  ofBcer  of  the  United  States  campestris).  It  has  lyrate,  den- 
Navy;  an  officer  who  assists  in  collecting  the  customs  tate,  somewhat  hispid  leaves, 


on  importations. 

2.  In  England :  An  officer  of  the  Royal  N  avy. 

*na  -va1§,  s.  pi.  [Naval,  B.] 

nav'-arch,  s.  [Gr.  nauarchos,  from  naus= a 
ship,  and  archd=to  command.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  commander  of  a  fleet;  an  ad¬ 
miral. 


Leaf  of  Navel- 
wort. 


Hooker  divides  it  into  three  sub¬ 
species — B.  campestris  proper,  the  probable  origin 
of  the  Swedish  turnip ;  B.  napus,  the  rape  or  cole¬ 
seed  ;  and  B.  rapa,  the  origin  of  the  turnip. 
na-Vl-gel  -  la,  s.  [Lat..  dimin.  of  navis— a  ship.] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Neritidee.from  fresh  and  brack¬ 
ish  waters  of  countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
smooth,  and  patelliform,  with  a  small  columella- 


nav-Ar-chjf,  s.  [Gr.  nauarchia,  from  __  _ 

chos—a  navarch  (q.  v.).]  Skill  in  navigating  ves-  sheTf  "beneath 

sets  ;  nautical  skill.  shell  covered  with  a  dark  olive  epidermis.  Twenty- 

“Navarchy,  and  making  models  for  buildings  and  rig-  four  species  have  been  described, 
gings  of  ships.” — Petty;  Advice  to  Hartlib,  p.  6.  na-VlC'-lJ-l?l>  s-  [Lat.  =  a  small  vessel,  a  boat.] 

nave  (l),s.  [A.  S.  nafu,  nafa;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  shaped  like  an  elon- 
naaf;  Icel.  nOf;  Dan.  nav,  Sw.  naf:  Ger.  nabe ;  gated  case  or  flattened  cylinder,  open  at  both  ex- 
Sansc.  ndbhi=  the  navel,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  the  tremities. 


center.]  [Navel.] 

1.  The  central  portion  of  a  wheel,  from  which  the 
spokes  radiate ;  the  hub. 

“  ’Twas  twisted  betwixt  nave  and  spoke.” 

Wordsworth :  Alice  Fell. 

2.  The  navel.  ( Shakesp . :  Macbeth ,  i.  2.) 

nave-hole,  s.  The  hole  in  the  center  of  a  gun- 
truck  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  axle-tree, 
nave-shaped,  a.  [Modioliform.] 
nave  (2),  *nef,  s.  [Fr.  nef=  a  ship,  a  body  of  a 
church  ;  from  Lat.  navem,  accus.  of  navis=  a  ship,  a 


na-vic  -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  navicularis,  from  navic- 
ula='&  little  ship ;  dimin.  from  navis= a  ship  ;  Fr. 
naviculaire.’] 

Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  small  ships  or 
boats ;  shaped  like  a  boat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  navicular  bone  (q.  v.). 
(Field,  Dec.  6,  1884.) 

2.  Bot. :  [Boat-shaped.] 

navicular-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  scaphoid  bone  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
navicular-fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  A  slight  depression  at  the  base  of  the  in- 


nau-tilus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nautilos  =  &  sea-  body  of  a  church ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nave ;  cf.  Ger.  schiff= 
man,  a  nautilus  ;  nautes— a  sailor ;  naus=a  ship  ;  a  ship,  a  nave.]  That  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  edi- 
-Gr.  nautile;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nautilo .]  flee  to  the  west  of  the  choir,  and  in  which  the  con- 

I. 

very 
Nautilus 

nauta  (q.  .  _ „ -  - „ -  .  , 

the  Pearly  Nautilus  (Nautilus  pompilius),  for  a  na  -vel  *na  -vell  s.  [A.  S.  nafela;  cogn.  with  of  being  navigable ;  capability  of  being  navigated, 
long  period  the  only  known  species.  The  quotation  Did.  navel,  from  naaf=  a  nave  ;  Icel.  nafli,  from  nOf  nav'-TgSt-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  navigabilis, 
refers  to  the  Paper  JN autiius.  _a  nave;Dall.  navle,  from  nav;  Sw.  nafle,  from  from  navig0= to  navigate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  navegable; 

II.  Technically:  naf ;  German  nabel,  from  nabe;  Sanscrit  nabhi. J  ital.  navigabile.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  and  only  recent  genus  of  the  [Nave  (1).] 

family  Nautilid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  involute,  with  j  Ordinary  Language: 
an  outer  porcellanous  and  an  inner  nacreous  layer.  J  ^  ” 

The  soft  structures  of  the  animal  were  first  de-  1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

scribed  by  Owen  in  1832,  and  its  anatomy  is  elabo-  The  centr£Q  part  or  point  of  anything;  the 

Gr-  * 

species  are  known :  Nautilus  pompilius  (the  Pearly  navel>  l-J  tlie  central  po  t.j 
Nautilus),  N.  macromphilus,  and  N.  umbilicatus,  all  *3.  xhe  nave  of  a  wheel. 

from  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  “And  th  axie.trees,  the  nacelles,  spokes  and  shaftes  were 

2.  Palaeontology:  Range  in  time  from  the  Upper  all  molten->  ’ — 3  Kynges  vii.  (155L) 

Silurian  to  the  present  day,  with  a  maximum  . 

■development  in  the  Carboniferous  period.  II.  Technically : 

3.  Hydraul.  Engin.:  A  form  of  diving-bell requir-  j  Anat.:  The  cicatrix  of  the  umbilicus  which 
ing  no  suspension.  Water  admitted  through  the  causes  a  narrow  and  deep  impression  on  the  sur- 
cock  into  pipes  flows  into  the  exterior  chambers,  faco  the  abdomen.  It  marks  where  the  foetus 
causing  the  apparatus  to  sink.  Ihe  workmen  enter  wag  attacked  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord. 


..  navigabile. , 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  navigated;  capable  of 
being  navigated  by  a  ship;  affording  passage  to 
ships. 

“The  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Carron  were  navigable 
arms  of  the  sea.” — Wilson;  Prehistoric  Man,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Fit  for  navigation  or  sailing;  sailing;  engaged 
in  navigation. 

“The  better  supporting  of  navigable  vessels.” — Hake- 
will:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  §  1. 

nav -TgA-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng  .navigable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  navigable;  naviga¬ 
bility. 

nav  -i-ga-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  navigabile ) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  navigable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  navigable. 

*nav'-I-gant,  subst.  [Lat.  navigans,  pr.  par.  of 
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through  an  aperture  at  the  top,  closed  by  an  air-  2.  Ordn. :  A  perforated  lug  on  the  underside  of  a  navigo=to  navigate  (q.  v.)*J  A  navigator,  a  sailor. 


tight  cover,  and  can  in  still  water  move  the  machine  car'r0nade  which  is  engaged  by  a  through  bolt  and 
in  any  required  direction  by  stepping  on  the  ground  ^jjereby  secured  to  the  carriage, 
and  pushing.  Air  is  condensed  in  a  reservoir  at  the 

surface  to  a  degree  somewhat  greater  than  the  con-  navel-DOiti,  s.  .... 

densation  due  to  the  depth,  and  passes  through  a  Ordn. :  The  bolt  which  secures  a  carronade  to  its 
pipe  into  the  chambers  rendering  the  machine  spe-  gijfje, 

cifically  lighter  than  water,  and  enabling  it  to  lift  .  ,,  q  CSee  extract.) 

stones  or  other  objects  below.  A  gauge  indicates  navel  g  ,  •  0e  the 

the  amount  of  lifting  Dower  attained  as  the  air  is  “Navel gall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 

admiHed  so  that  “he  supply  may  be  cut  off  when  back,  behind  the  saddle  right  against .  the  nauei,  occa- 
aamittea,  so  mat  tne  supply  may  sioned  either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or  the 

til©  requisite  power  is  reached.  .  stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper  buckle  sitting 

nautilus-propeller,  S.  A  water-jet  propeller  on  gownin  that  place,  or  some  hard  weight 
the  reaction  principle.  W ater  is  forced,  by  a  tur-  or  ^  nobs  lying  directly  behind  the  sad- 
bine  driven  from  the  engine,  through  two  nozzles,  die.”— Farrier’s  Dictionary. 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and  directed  fore  or  navel-hood,  s. 
aft.  It  has  proved  practicable,  but  wasteful.  _  bnnrl  wroucht 

*na-va  -gl-um,  a.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  navis  =  a^,vT ^ The  Vxterior  opening  of  a 
a  ship.]  A  form  of  feudal  tenure,  b^1,ng^nd“tfn°a  kawsehole. 
certain  tenants  to  carry  their  lord  s  goods  in  a 


ship. 

na’-V?,l,  *na  -VAll,  «•  &  «•  [Fr.  navaZ,  from  Lat. 
navalis,  from  navis—  a  ship;  Sp.  naval;  Ital.  na- 
vale.] 

A.  As  adjective:  , 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  ships;  as,  a  naval 
armament. 

2.  Pertaining  to  ships  or  to  a  navy. 

*B.  As  subst.  ( pi •) :  Naval  affairs.  _ _ 


navel-point,  s. 

Her.:  The  point  in  a  shield  be- 


Navel-point. 


tween  the  middle  base  point  and 
the  fesse  point ;  the  nombril. 

Navel-souls,  s.  pi.  [Omphalopshchoi.] 

*navel-stead,  s.  The  place  of  the  navel,  the  piace  in  ships ;  sailing, 
navel.  (Chapman.)  2.  The  art  or  science  of  navigating  or  conducting 

The  umbilical-cord  (q.  v.).  vessels  from  one  port  to  another,  on  the  ocean,  by 


Under  whose  [God’s]  merciful  hands  navigants  above 
all  other  creatures  naturally  be  most  nigh  and  vicine.”  — 
Hacklayt:  Voyages,  i.  229. 

nav  -I-gate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  navigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  navigo=to  sail,  to  manage  a  ship :  navis= a  ship, 
and  ago= to  drive ;  Fr.  naviguer;  Sp.  navegar ;  Ital. 
navigare.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  sail;  to  pass  from  place  to  place 
by  water ;  to  manage  a  ship  at  sea. 

“  The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the 
western  ocean.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Coins . 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  over  in  a  ship;  to  sail  on  or  over;  to 
traverse  in  ships. 

“Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  the 
first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean.”— Arbuthnot:  On 
Coins. 

2.  To  direct  or  manage  in  sailing,  as  a  ship ;  as, 
to  navigate  a  vessel. 

nav-I'  ga -tion,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat .  navigationem, 
acc.  of  navigatio=  a  sailing;  from  navigatus,  pa. 
par.  of  navigo= to  navigate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  navegacion, 
naviqacion ;  Ital.  navigazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  navigating;  passing  from  place  to 


navel-string,  s. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun. 


gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


navigation-laws 
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the  best  routes.  Navigation  more  especially  means 
the  art  of  directing  and  measuring  the  course  of 
ships,  and  of  determining  the  position  of  the  ship 
at  any  moment,  and  the  direction  and  distance  of 
her  destination.  The  management  of  the  sails, 
steering,  and  the  general  working  of  the  vessel  be¬ 
long  rather  to  seamanship.  There  are  two  methods 
of  determining  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea :  the 
first  is  by  means  of  the  reckoning ;  that  is,  from  a 
record  which  is  kept  of  the  courses  sailed  and 
distances  made  on  each  course;  the  second  is  by 
means  of  observations  made  on  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  aid  of  spherical  trigonometry.  The  first 
method  gives  only  approximate  results  ;  the  second 
admits  of  great  accuracy.  The  position  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  being  known  at  any  moment,  the  direction  and 
distance  of  any  other  point  may  be  determined 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  chart,  or  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  trigonometry.  To  the  approxi¬ 
mate  methods  of  determining  a  ship’s  position  it  is 
necessary  to  add  frequent  checks  by  astronomical 
observations.  The  principal  objects  to  be  attained 
by  astronomical  observations  are,  to  ascertain  the 
latitude,  the  longitude,  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  for  correcting  the  dead  reckoning. 

“I  have  greatly  wished  there  were  a  lecture  of  navi¬ 
gation  read  in  the  cities.” — Hackluyt:  Voyage.  (Epis. 
Ded.  *3.) 

3.  Shipping ;  ships  in  general. 

“Tho’  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

IT  (1).  Aerial  navigation:  The  act,  art,  or  science 
of  sailing  or  floating  in  the  air  in  balloons. 

(2)  Inland  navigation:  The  navigating  or  pass¬ 
ing  of  boats,  vessels,  &c.,on  canals,  lakes,  or  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  a  country ;  conveyance  by  boats  in 
the  interior  of  a  country. 

navigation-laws,  s.  pi. 

Law:  By  common  law,  a  river  is  considered  as 
navigable  only  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  it. 
This  is  also  the  doctrine  in  several  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  states,  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law  prevails,  which  is,  that  a  navigable  river  is  a 
river  capable  of  being  navigated,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term.  {Kent.) 

nav  -i-ga-tor,  *nav-i-ga-tour,  s.  [Lat.  navi- 

fator,  from  navigatus,  pa.  par.  of  navigo=to  sail ; 
'r.  navigciteur ;  Sp.  navegador ;  Ital.  navigatore. ] 

1.  A  sailor,  a  seaman ;  one  who  navigates  or  sails; 
one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

“By  means  of  it  [the  mariner’s  compass]  navigators 
found  that  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  place,  they  could 
discover  the  North  and  South  with  so  much  ease  and  ac¬ 
curacy.” — Robertson:  America,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

*2.  A  navvy  (q.  v.). 

“There’s  enough  of  me  to  make  a  good  navigator  if  all 
trades  fail.” — C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  xi. 

*na-vig-er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  navis= a  ship,  and 
gero= to  Dear,  to  carry.]  Capable  of  bearing  or 
floating  ships. 

nav’-vy,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  navigator,  the 
name  having  been  originally  applied  to  laborers  em¬ 
ployed  on  canals  for  inland  navigation.]  A  com¬ 
mon  laborer  employed  in  the  construction  of  such 
works  as  canals,  railways,  &c.  {Eng.) 

na -vy,  *na'-vie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  navie— a  ship,  a 
navy,  from  Lat.  navia=  a  ship,  a  vessel;  navis= a 
ship;  Gr.naus;  Sansc.  nau= a  ship,  a  boat;  A.  S. 
naea—a.  boat ;  Icel.  nOkhvi ;  Ger.  nachen.  From  the 
same  root  as  Lat..  no= to  swim ;  Gr.  nao= to  flow.] 

*1.  A  fleet. 

2.  The  shipping  of  a  country  collectively. 

“None  but  wood  ships  were  built,  either  for  the  war 
navies  or  the  merchant  navies  of  the  world.” — Brit. 
Quart.  Review,  1873,  p.  89. 

3,  The  war-ships  belonging  to  a  country  collect¬ 
ively  ;  the  naval  establishment  of  a  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ships,  officers,  men,  armaments,  stores, 
&c.,  intended  for  use  in  war.  As  early  as  1840  the 
building  of  ironclad  vessels  was  suggested  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  in  this  country  that  the  first  sea¬ 
going  ironclad  cruisers  were  built.  Previously  to 
1840  the  ships  of  the  line  of  the  British  navy  were 
all  sailing  vessels ;  in  1841  steam  began  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  sails. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  men  enlisted  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Navy ;  as,  He  is  the  admiral  of  the  Navy. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington.  The  service  is  divided  into  various 
stations  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Asiatic, 
South  Atlantic,  and  the  Apprentice  Training  Ships. 
The  Navy  yards  are  located  as  follows:  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Newport,  R.  I. ;  New 
London,  Conn.;  League  Island;  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ; 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 

The  classification  of  the  vessels  in  the  Navy 
rior  to  the  construction  of  the  recent  vessels  was 
ased  on  the  number  of  guns  carried,  but  in  process 


of  time  there  came  new  ratings  to  provide  for  iron¬ 
clads,  and  a  rule  was  made  that  the  latter  should 
be  rated  by  tonnage  measurement  and  other  vessels 
by  tonnage  displacement.  First  rates  included 
steam  vessels  of  not  less  than  4,000  tons  displace¬ 
ment  and  ironclads  of  not  less  than  3.000  tons  meas¬ 
urement;  third  rates,  of  steamers  of  from  900  to 
2,000  tons  displacement,  and  ironclads  of  from  1,200 
to  2,000  tons  measurement.  Our  new  navy  started 
off  on  a  better  system,  and  has  kept  to  it  tolerably 
well.  There  has  been  a  simplification  of  ratings, 
making  displacement  the  only  tonnage  standard, 
navy-bill,  s. 

1.  A  bill  drawn  by  an  officer  of  the  navy  for  his 
pay,  &c.  {Eng.) 

2,  A  bill  issued  by  the  admiralty  in  payment  of 
stores  for  ships  and  dockyards.  {Eng.) 

Navy  Department,  s.  One  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government-,  presided  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  [Navy.] 
navy-yard,  s.  A  ship-yard  where  the  war  vessels 
of  a  national  navy  are  built  and  repaired. 

na-wab',  subst.  [Hind.]  A  viceroy,  a  deputy,  a 
nabob  (q.  v.). 

nay,  *nasi,  *nai,  adv.  &  s.  [Icel.  nei=no ;  Dan. 
net ;  Sw.  nej.)  There  was  originally  a  distinction 
in  the  use  of  nay  and  no;  the  former  was  used  to 
answer  simple  questions,  the  latter  was  used  in 
answer  to  questions  framed  in  the  negative. 

A.  As  adverb: 

1,  A  word  expressing  negation  or  refusal ;  no. 

“  Therefore  Iesus  seith  to  hem,  children  wer  yhe  han 
ony  soupyng  thing?  thei  answeriden  to  him,  nai.” — Wy- 
cliffe:  John  xxi. 

2.  Not  only  so;  not  this  or  that  only;  implying 
something  intensive  or  amplifying  to  be  added. 

“  Ray,  curs’d  be  thou!  since  against  his  thy  will, 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  72. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  denial,  a  refusal. 

*T[  To  say  nay :  To  deny,  or  refuse. 

“  The  stork  would  not  be  said  nay." — L’ Estrange:  Fa¬ 
bles. 

*nay-saying,  *naye-sayinge,  s.  Denying,  con¬ 
tradiction. 

nay,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Nay,  adv.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deny,  to  refuse,  to  say  nay. 

“  Death  cruell  turneth  awaie  fro  wretches,  and  naieth 
for  to  close  wepyng  iyen.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

“Nehe  shal  not  nay,  ne  deny  his  sinne.” — Chaucer: 
Persones  Tale. 

nay -ward,  s.  [Eng .  nay ;  -ward.)  A  tendency 
to  denial. 

“Howe’er  you  lean  to  th’  nayward.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 
nay -word,  s.  [Eng.  nay,  and  word.] 

1.  A  byword ;  a  proverbial  term  of  reproach. 

“Gull  him  into  a  nayword ,  and  make  him  a  common 

recreation.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  watchword. 

“And  we  have  a  nayword  how  to  know  one  another.”— 
Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2. 

Naz-<jL-re’-£in,  s.  [Heb.  netser=  a  branch.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Jewish  sect  mentioned  by  Epiph- 
anius  {Hcer.  xviii.).  They  aimed  at  a  patriarchal 
religion  in  place  of  a  Mosaic  Judaism,  and  rejected 
the  history  of  Genesis  and  the  Mosaic  Law.  They 
were  found  in  Galaaditis,  Basanitis,  and  other 
parts  beyond  Jordan.  {Blunt.) 

Naz'-g,-rene,  s.  [Gr.  Nazarenos=  an  inhabitant 
of  Nazareth,  from  Gr.  Nazaret;  Eng.  suff.  -ene.] 

1.  Scripture  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  native  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  23). 

(2)  {Pl.\:  A  name  applied  reproachfully  to  the 
early  Christians  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  [(1).] 

(3)  {PL):  A  heretical  sect  from  among  the  Juda- 
izing  Christians  of  Hebrew  descent,  so  frequently 
in  conflict  with  St.  Paul,  which  arose  about  the  end 
of  thefirst  century,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Ebionites  and  at  first  holding  similar  tenets.  Je¬ 
rome  {Ep.  79)  says:  “Desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.” 
They  made  use  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  ob¬ 
served  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  to  the  last 
retained  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  while  the 
Ebionites  ultimately  rejected  it. 

2.  Ornith. :  Didus  nazarenus;  a  species  of  Dodo, 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  island  of  Rodriguez, 
near  Mauritius. 

Naz'-^r-Ite,  s.  [The  word,  which  should  have 
been  Nazirite,  is  from  Heb.  nazM-=separation,  ab¬ 
stinence,  consecration  (?) ;  or==crowned  one  (?).] 
Jewish  Church:  A  man  or  woman  set  apart  by  a 
vow  for  the  service  of  God,  either  for  a  definite  pe¬ 
riod  or  for  life.  The  hair  was  allowed  to  grow,  the 


fruit  of  the  vine  in  any  shape  was  forbidden,  and  no 
Nazarite  might  approach  a  corpse.  The  “  law  of 
the  Nazarite”  is  given  at  length  in  Numbers  (vi. 
1-21).  Samson  (Judges  xiii.  5),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i. 
11),  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  were  Naza- 
rites.  From  Amos  (ii.  11,  12)  it  may  be  gathered 
that  persons  so  dedicated  to  God  bad  an  organiza¬ 
tionlike  that  of  the  prophets,  and  among  the  later 
Jews  the  vow  was  developed  (1  Mac.  iii,  49 ;  Acts 
xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  [Rechabite.] 

“To  vowe  a  vowe  of  a  Nazarite  to  separate  [himselfe] 
unto  the  Lorde.” — Numbers  v?.  5.  {Geneva  Bible,  1561.) 

Naz  -ar-lte-ship,  s.  [English  Nazarite;  -ship.] 
The  condition  or  state  of  a  N  azarite. 

Naz-gx-lt'-lc,  a.  [En g.  Nazarit{e) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Nazarites  or  Nazaritism. 

Naz'-ar-It-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Nazarit{e) ;  -ism.]  The 
vows  or  practice  of  a  Nazarite. 

naze,  s.  [A.  S.nces,  nes—{  1)  the  ground,  (2)  a 
promontory;  Icel.  nes;  Dan.  nces;  Sw.  nds.)  A 
promontory,  a  headland  ;  specif,  applied  to :  (1)  The 
southern  extremity  of  Norway,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Skager-rack ;  (2)  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Essex,  five  miles  southeast  of  Harwich;  (3)  ahead- 
land  of  Senegambia,  to  the  southeast  of  Cape  Verd. 
[Ness.] 

N.  B.  [See  defs.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  Latin  nota  6eae=mark  or 
note  well  or  carefully. 

2.  A  contraction  for  North  Britain— that  is,  Scot¬ 
land. 

*ne,  adv.  [A.  S.  we=not ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  ni; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ne;  Goth,  ni;  Russ,  nej  Ir.,  Gael.,  & 
Wei.  ni;  Sansc.  na=not;  Lat.  ne  (in  nonne).  In 
Mod.  Eng.  we  find  this  particle  represented  in  nor, 
way,  ?teither,  none,  naught,  never,  &c.]  Not, never. 

ne-se'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  Neaira,  th«  name  of  a  girl 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Od.  iii.  r4,  21;  Ep.  15,  11), 
Virgil  {Eel.  iii.  3),  and  Tibullus  (iii.  el.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6) ; 
used  in  modern  poetry  — a  sweetheart,  as  in  Miiton 
{Lycidas,  69.)] 

Zo6l.  &  PaloBont.:  A  genus  of  Myacidae  (q.  v.), 
with  twenty-two  species.  It  commences  in  the 
Jurassic  period. 

neaf,  *neif,  *neve,  *neive,  *:iieve,  *neffe, 
*neefe.  s.  [Icel.  hnefi,  nefi ;  Dan.  nceve ;  Sw.  nd/ve.] 
The  fist,  the  hand. 

“  To  Percevelle  a  dynt  he  yefe 
In  the  nekk  with  his  nefe.” 

Syr  Percyvelle,  2,087. 

tneal,  *neale,  *nele,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contraction  of 
anneal  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  anneal;  to  temper  by  heat. 

“  Swords  and  glaiues,  in  furneis  neale  they  tough.” 

Phaer. :  Virgil’s  AZneidos,  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  tempered  by  heat. 

“  Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein,  if  they 
stand  and  nele,  the  imperfect  metals  vapor  away.”— 
Bacon:  Dr.  Meverel;  Touching  Metals. 

ne-3,-lo  -tus,  a.  [Gr.  nealotos= newly  caught.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridae.  Body  incom¬ 
pletely  clothed  with  delicate  scales.  Two  dorsals, 
the  first  extending  to  the  second ;  each  ventral 
represented  by  a  small  spine;  dagger-shaped  spine 
behind  the  vent.  One  specimen  only  {Nealotus 
tripes ),  ten  inches  long,  has  been  obtained  off 
Madeira  ;  it  lives  at  a  great  depth,  and  comes  to  the 
surface  by  accident. 

Ne-an'-der-thal-did  (thal  astal),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  character  of,  a  certain  fossil  skull 
of  a  very  low  type,  found  in  1857  in  a  limestone 
cave  in  Neanderthal,  a  valley  between  Diisseldorf 
and  Elberfeld  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

neap,  *neep,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  nSp,  in  the  comp. 
nlp-fl6d  =low  tide,  as  opposed  to  hedh-fidd—high 
tide.  O  rigi  n  ally — sc  an  ty ,  from  the  verb  to  nip 
(q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Icel.  neppr,  ftwepp?-=scanty  ;  Dan.  knap 
^scanty,  strait,  narrow;  knap,  neppe= scarcely.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Low.  (A  term  applied  to  those  tides 
which  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  second  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  moon,  taking  place  about 
four  or  five  days  before  the  new  and  full  moons. 
They  occur  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  act  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.) 

“The  waters  .  .  .  have  their  neap  and  spring  tides.” 
— Bishop  Hall:  Sermons;  Lent.  (1641.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  neap-tide ;  the  time  of  neap-tide. 

“High  springs  and  dead  neapes.” — Hakewill:  Apologie, 

bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  §  1. 

neap-tide,  s.  Alow  tide.  [Neap,  a.] 

neaped,  a.  [Eng.  neap ;  -ed.]  Left  aground. 
(Applied  to  a  ship  when  left  aground,  particularly 
on  the  height  of  a  spring  tide,  so  that  she  will  not 
float  off  till  the  next  spring-tide.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Nebraska 


Neapolitan 

Ne-^-pol'-I-tgin,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Neapolis ,  from 
G-r.  Neapolis— the  New  City :  wea=new,  and  polis= 
a  city.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Naples  or  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city 
or  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Neapolitan-sixth,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given,  apparently  without  much 
reason,  to  a  chord  occurring  on  the  subdominant 
of  a  minor  key,  and  consisting  of  a  minor  third  and 
minor  sixth. 

Neapolitan-violet,  s. 

Hort.,  die. :  Viola  odorata,  pallida-plena. 

Neapolitan-yellow,  s.  [Naples-yellow.] 

near,  *neare,  *neer,  *ner,  *nere,  a.,  adv.  & 

frep.  [A.  S.  nedr,  comp.  adv.  from  nedh— nigh; 
cel.  ncer  (adv.)=near ;  Dan.  ncer.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Nigh,  close;  not  far  distant,  not  far  off;  not 
far  removed  in  place  or  position;  adjacent,  at 
hand. 

“  Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  192. 

2.  Not  far  removed  in  point  of  time;  close  at 
hand. 

“When  their  deaths  be  near." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  140. 

3.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood. 

“A  near  kinsman  unto  Charles.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  v.  3. 

4.  Touching  or  affecting  one’s  interests  or  feel¬ 
ings:  closely;  coming  home  to  one. 

5.  Intimate,  familiar;  closely  united  by  ties  of 
affection,  confidence,  or  intimacy. 

“You  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

6.  Keeping  closely  to  the  original  or  model ;  not 
deviating  from  an  original;  literal;  not  free  or 
loose ;  not  rambling. 

“Hannibal  Caro’s,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest  .  .  . 
of  any  translation  of  the  iEneid.” — Dry  den. 

7.  So  as  barely  to  escape  danger,  hurt,  or  loss ; 
close,  narrow ;  as,  a  near  escape. 

8.  Serving  to  lead  to  a  place  or  object  by  the 
shortest  way ;  short,  direct,  straight. 

“To  catch  the  nearest  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

9.  On  the  left;  left.  (Opposed  to  oft  in  riding  or 
driving.) 

“The  motion  will  draw  up  the  off  leg  into  the  same 
osition  as  the  near  leg,  and  the  horse  will  go  down  on 
is  knees.” — Art  of  Taming  Horses  (1859),  p.  77. 

10.  Close,  niggardly,  parsimonious ;  not  liberal. 
“Mr.  Barkis  was  something  of  a  miser,  or,  as  Peggotty 
dutifully  expressed  it,  was  a  little  near.” — Dickens:  David 
Copperfleld,  ch.  x. 

11.  Characterized  by  parsimony  or  niggardliness. 
“I  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near  way.” — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  402. 

If  According  to  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer  (Folk-Etymol¬ 
ogy)  ,  near  in  the  last  two  senses  is  a  corruption  of 
A.  S.  hnediv= sparing,  niggardly;  Icel.  hndggr ;  but 
cf.  Close,  a.,  I.  2  (22). 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Close,  not  far,  nigh,  at  hand. 

“Beetles  black,  approach  not  near." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  1L  2. 

2.  Close  in  point  of  time  ;  at  hand. 

3.  Closely ;  in  a  manner  affecting  one’s  interests 
or  feelings. 

“  Ely,  with  Richmond,  troubles  me  more  near" 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

4.  Within  a  little ;  almost. 

5.  By  close  ties  of  relationship,  intimacy,  or  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  Near  allied  unto  the  duke.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

C.  As  preposition : 

1.  Close  to,  nigh,  not  far  from. 

2-  At. 

“At  the  brink  of  chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifice.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  347. 

♦near-dweller,  subst.  A  neighbor.  (Keats:  En- 
dymion,  i.) 

near-hand,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Close,  near  at  hand,  not  distant,  not 
far  off. 

B.  As  adv.:  Close  at  hand;  nearly,  almost,  inti¬ 
mately. 
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is  “  neere  leg’d  before  ” — i.  e.,  foundered  in  his  fore¬ 
feet  ;  having,  as  the  jockeys  term  it,  “  never  a  fore¬ 
leg  to  stand  on.”  (Malone,  followed  by  Dyce.) 
near-side,  s.  The  left  side.  [Near,  a.,  9.] 
near-sighted,  a.  Short-sighted ;  not  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  objects  at  a  distance.  [Myopic.] 
near-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  near-sighted ;  short-sightedness.  [Myopy.] 
near,  *neare,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Near,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  come  near ;  to  approach. 

“On  nearing  the  bridge  they  slightly  quickened  up.”— 
Jjondon  Morning  Post. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  come  near  or  nearer ;  to  approach. 

“And  still  it  neared  and  neared.” 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 
ne-arc  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  ne(o-),  and  English  arctic 
(q.  v.).]  Belonging  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
New  World, 
nearctic-region,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  region  comprising  all  temperate  North 
America  and  Greenland.  The  arctic  lands  and 
islands  beyond  the  limit  of  trees  form  a  transitional 
territory  to  the  Palsearctic  region.  The  southern 
limit  between  this  region  and  the  Neotropical  may 
be  drawn  at  about  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the 
east  coast,  and  a  little  north  of  Mazatlan  on  the 
west.  In  the  central  plateau  it  should  perhaps 
include  all  the  open  highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guat¬ 
emala.  (Wallace:  Gedg.  Fist.  Animals,  i.  79.) 
near'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  near;  -ly.] 

1.  Closely;  at  a  short  distance;  not  far;  not  re¬ 
motely. 

“Now  more  nearly  to  the  walls  he  drew.” 

Hoole;  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Closely ;  by  close  ties  of  relationship  or  con¬ 
nection  ;  as,  They  are  nearly  related. 

*3.  Closely,  intimately,  pressingly. 

“  What  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.” — Shakesp.: 
Lear,  i.  1. 

*4.  In  a  near,  parsimonious,  or  niggardly  manner. 

5.  In  a  manner  approaching  to,  or  not  falling 
short  of,  what  is  proposed. 

"As  nearly  as  I  may, 

I’ll  play  the  penitent  to  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

6.  Closely ;  with  close  adherence  to  or  following 
of  the  original  model ;  as,  He  copied  it  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

7.  Within  a  little;  almost. 

near-ness,  *neare-ness,  s.  [Eng.  near;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  near  or  close  at 
hand ;  closeness  in  time,  position,  or  place ;  near 
approach. 

2.  Close  relationship  or  connection ;  close  alliance 
by  blood  or  affection. 

“ Our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

f3.  Parsimony,  niggardliness,  closeness  in  expen¬ 
diture. 

“Now  for  neareness  Galba  was  noted  extremelie.” — 
Savile:  Tacitus;  Historic,  pt.  i.,  p.  11. 

neat,  ♦neet,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ne&t— neat  cattle; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  naut =cattle,  oxen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ndz, 
ndss;  from  A.  S.  nedtan,  nidtan=to  use,  to  employ; 
Icel.  njdta;  M.  H.  Ger.  niezen;  O.  H.  Ger.  niozan ; 
Ger.  geniessen;  Goth.  niutan=to  enjoy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cattle  collectively ;  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows. 
‘‘Neat  or  buffles,  called  uri  or  bisontes.” — P.  Holland: 

Pliny,  pt.  ii.,  p.  323. 

2.  A  single  head  of  cattle ;  a  cow,  an  ox,  &c. 

“  Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 
May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  animals  of 
the  neat  kind ;  as,  neat  cattle. 

neat-cattle,  s.  The  same  as  Neat,  A. 

neat-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for  neat  cattle; 
a  cowhouse. 

neat-land,  s. 

Laic :  Land  let  out  to  yeomanry, 
neat’s-foot,  s.  The  foot  of  an  ox,  a  cow,  &c. 
Neat' s- foot  oil :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  feet  of 
neat  cattle. 

neat,  *nett,  a.  [Fr.  net  (m.),  nette  (f.) ;  from 
Lat.  nitidum,  accus.  of  jiiticiiis— shining,  clean, 
neat;  niteo— to  shine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Keeping  things  in  perfect  order;  tidy,  orderly, 
not  slovenly. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  indicating  neatness;  in 
perfect  order ;  tidy. 

“Is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neatt” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 


near-legged,  a.  Knock-kneed,  bandy. 

1[  This,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Grant-White,  is  “  the 
reading  of  the  original.”  The  spelling  in  the  folio 

boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat^  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


3.  Complete  in  character,  skill,  &c. ;  adroit,  fin¬ 
ished,  clever,  sharp. 

“  Is  not  this  a  neat  design?” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix., 
8er.  7. 

4.  Pure,  unadulterated,  unmixed. 

“  The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe.” — Steele:  Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  264. 

*5.  Free  or  clear  of  deduction  ;  net.  [II.] 

“It  is  this  surplus  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

6.  Simple  and  elegant ;  free  from  bombast  or  taw¬ 
driness  ;  expressed  in  few  and  well-chosen  words ; 
chaste.  (Said  of  style  or  language.) 

“  The  expression  humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the  language 
will  afford;  neat,  but  not  florid;  easy,  and  yet  lively.” — 
Pope.  (Todd.) 

|7.  Spruce,  finical,  foppish. 

“A  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dressed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 
II.  Commerce :  [Net,  a.] 

♦neat-handed,  a.  Clever  and  tidy;  deft,  dex¬ 
terous,  neat.  (Milton:  L' Allegro,  86.) 

neath,  prep.  [A  contracted  form  of  beneath 
(q.  v.).]  Beneath,  under.  (Poetical.) 

neat  -herd,  ♦neat-heard,  *nete-herd,  s.  [Eng. 
neat,  s.,  and  herd  (q.  v.).]  One  who  has  the  care 
of  neat  cattle ;  a  cowkeeper,  a  herd. 

“  So  hee  departed  very  angerly,  and  went  to  the  kinges 
neteherdes  house.” — Barnes:  Workes,  p.  190. 

♦neat  -herd-ess,  subst.  [Eng.  neatherd ;  -ess.]  A 
female  neatherd ;  a  neatress.  (Herrick:  A  Bucolic; 
or,  A  Discourse  of  Neatherds.) 

♦neat  -l-fy,  *net-i-fie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  neat,  a. ;  suff. 

- fy .]  To  make  neat. 

“Theworkeof  a  woman  to  netifle  and  polish.” — Chap* 
man:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  (Comment.) 

neat'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  neat,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  neat  manner;  tidily,  cleanly. 

“Wearing  his  apparel  neatly." — Shakesp.:  AH’s  WeU 

that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

2.  In  a  neat  or  tasteful  manner ;  with  good  taste. 

3.  With  neatness  and  skill;  skillfully,  deftly. 

“  His  poem  so  exactly  limn’d 
And  neatly  jointed.” 

Drayton:  To  H.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

4.  In  neat,  simple,  appropriate,  and  elegant  style 
or  language ;  as,  an  idea  neatly  expressed. 

neat-ness,  *neat-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  neat,  a.; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neat;  tidiness. 

“Her  garden  .  .  .  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Taste,  tastefulness ;  simple  elegance ;  as,  the 
neatness  of  a  design. 

3.  Skillfulness,  dexterity,  cleverness,  adroitness ; 
as,  the  neatness  of  a  repartee. 

♦neat-ress,  *neat-resse,  subst.  [Eng.  neat,  s. ; 
-ress.]  A  woman  who  has  charge  of  neat  cattle. 

neb,  *nebb,  *nebbe,  *nib,  s.  [A.  S.  ne66=the 
face;  cogn.  with  Dut.  neb— the  bill,  beak,  mouth; 
Icel.  nef—  the  nose;  Dan.  nce6=the  beak,  the  bill; 
Sw.  ncibb.  An  initial  s  has  been  lost;  ef.  Dut.  sneb 
=a  bill,  beak ;  Ger.  schnabel= a  bill,  a  beak.] 

*1.  A  face,  a  countenance. 

2.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  nose. 

“Beholde  she  had  broken  off  a  leaf  of  an  olyue  tre  and 
bare  it  on  hir  n ebb.” — Coverdale:  Genesis  viii.  11. 

*3.  A  neck. 

“Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb.” — Bacon : 
Nat.  Hist.,  g  27. 

ne-ba  -li-a,  s.  [From  a  proper  name.  (Agas¬ 
siz.)] 

Zodl.:  The  only  marine  genus  of  Phyllopoda 
(q.  v.).  The  carapace  is  large,  with  a  movable  ros¬ 
trum;  eyes  large  and  pedunculated.  There  are 
well-developed  antennules,  antennae,  mandibles, 
and  two  pairs  of  maxillae,  the  anterior  of  which 
ends  in  a  long  palp.  (Huxley.) 
neb -neb,  s.  [An  Egyptian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  legumes  of  Acacia  nilotica,  used  by  tho 
Egyptians  for  tanning. 

Ne-bras'-k<t,  s.  [Am.  Indian=shallow  water; 
named  from  the  Nebraska  river.]  One  of  the 
States  of  the  U.  8.  A.,  bounded  W.  by  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  N.  by  South  Dakota,  E.  by  the  Missouri 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa,  and  S.  by 
Colorado  and  Kansas.  Area,  77,510  square  miles. 
The  principal  interior  river  is  the  Platte.  Surface, 
mostly  .prairie.  Territory  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  in  1803  as  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  Organized  as  a  Territory 
in  1854  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1867.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  Omaha,  the  metropolis ;  Lincoln,  the 
capital;  Beatrice,  Hastings,  Nebraska  City  and 
Plattsmouth. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fe 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


nebria 
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necessitude 


neb'-ri-a.,  s.  [Nebeis.] 

Entorn.:  A  genus  of  Carabid®  from  arctic  and 
temperate  regions.  The  species,  of  small  size,  are 
numerous.  Nebria  arenaria,  bright  yellow  with 
black  lines,  is  from  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

neb  -ris,  s.  [Gr.] 

Art:  The  skin  of  a  fawn,  worn  by  hunters  and 
others.  In  art  it  appears  as  the  characteristic  ap¬ 
parel  of  Bacchus,  bacchanals,  fauns,  and  satyrs. 

neb -u-la  (pi.  neb'-u-lse),  s.  [Latin=a  mist,  a 
little  cloud,  allied  to  nubes= a  cloud;  Gr.  nephele, 
dimin.  from  nephos= a  cloud,  mist;  Ger.  nebel= 
mist,  fog.] 

1.  Astron.:  A  slight  cloudy  patch  of  light,  retain¬ 
ing  its  form  unchanged  except  under  keen  and 
long-continued  observation.  More  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  nebul®,  or  star-clusters  closely  resembling 
them,  have  been  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in 
nearly  every  constellation.  A  few,  as  the  great  neb¬ 
ul®  of  Orion,  Argo  Navis,  and  Andromeda,  are  vis¬ 
ible  on  very  clear  nights  to  the  naked  eye ;  the  rest 
are  telescopic.  When  greatly  magnified  some  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  many  thousand  remote 
stars,  others  remain  only  as  diffused  masses  of 
light.  Sir  William  Herschel  divided  them  into  six 
classes : 

(1)  Clusters  of  stars,  globular  or  irregular  in  form. 

(2)  Resolvable  nebul®,  which  look  as  if  they  might 
be  resolved  into  stars  under  powerful  telescopes. 

(8)  Nebul®  which  look  quite  irresolvable. 

(4)  Planetary  nebul®,  circular  or  slightly  oval,  like  a 
planetary  disk,  and  often  colored. 

(6)  Stellar  nebul®,  i.  e.,  those  having  in  their  middle  a 
condensation  of  light. 

(6)  Nebulous  stars  (q.  v.). 

The  great  nebula  of  Orion  surrounds  a  multiple 
6tar,  Theta  Orionis,  consisting  of  six,  apparently 
revolving  round  their  common  center  of  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  to  alter  its  form  very  slightly. 
The  late  Earl  of  Rosse  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Storey, 
detected  in  its  densest  part  multitudes  of  minute 
stars,  but  the  bluish  light  of  parts  of  it  has  remained 
irresolvable,  and  Dr.  Huggins  has  ascertained  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  that  this  portion  of  it 
is  a  gaseous  body,  containing  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  an  unidentified  substance.  The  nebula  in 
Andromeda  has  a  bright  ball  in  the  center  and  is 
spindle-shaped. 

2.  Pathology : 

(11  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea.  [Caligo.] 

(2)  A  mist  or  cloud  suspended  in  the  urine. 

neb  -R-lar,  a.  [Nebula.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
nebul®. 

nebular-hypothesis,  s. 

Astron.:  An  hypothesis  first  suggested  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  though  the  germs  of  it  may  be 
found  in  Kant’s  General  Natural  History  and  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Heavens ,  printed  in  1755.  It  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  La  Place,  with  whose  name  it  came  to  be 
associated.  The  hypothesis  assumes  that  origin- 
aUy  all  suns  were  in  a  nebulous  or  ultra-gaseous 
state.  The  nebulous  matter  from  which  they  were 
originally  formed  was  at  first  scattered  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  through  all  space,  but  ultimately  began  to 
gravitate  toward  certain  centers.  The  particles 
moving  toward  these  centers  not  doing  so  with 
equal  velocities  or  in  the  same  direction,  rotation 
would  be  established  in  the  entire  nebulous  mass, 
and  the  spherical  form  produced.  If,  by  radiation 
of  heat,  the  condensed  body  still  further  contracted, 
its  velocity  would  increase.  If  the  centrifugal  force 
overcame  that  of  gravity,  a  ring  would  be  thrown 
off,  which  would  gradually  become  globular,  in  fact 
it  would  be  a  planet  with  an  orbit  almost  or  quite 
circular,  moving  in  a  plane  nearly  that  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  body’s  equator  and  revolving  in  its  orbit  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  central  globe  ro¬ 
tated.  Further  contraction  producing  increased 
velocity,  ring  after  ring  would  be  cast  off,  till  the 
central  body  or  sun  generated  a  whole  system  of 
planets  revolving  around  it.  They,  in  turn,  might 
in  the  same  way  produce  satellites.  La  Place  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  sun  thus  produced  our  earth  and  the 
other  attendant  planets.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
rings  of  Saturn  were  produced  by  Saturn  himself, 
and  have  remained  in  the  annular  form  instead  of 
condensing  into  nearly  spherical  satellites.  Many 
people  supposed  that  the  resolution  of  various  neb¬ 
ula  into  stars  [Nebula]  was  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  nebular-hypothesis,  but  the  discovery  that  some 
are  not  only  irresolvable,  but  can  be  actually  proved 
by  spectrum  analysis  to  consist  of  glowing  gas,  has 
re-established  it  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever, 
though  the  original  theory  may  need  revision  in 
points  of  detail. 

*neb’-Rle,  s.  [Lat.  nebula.']  A  cloud,  dimness. 

“  O  light  without  nebule,  shining  in  thy  sphere.” 

Chaucer:  Ballade  in  Commend,  of  Our  Lady. 

nebule-molding,  s. 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  the  zigzag  form,  but  with¬ 
out  angles ;  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  remains  of 
Saxon  architecture,  in  the  archivolts  of  doors  and 
windows. 


neb-U-list,  s.  [Eng.  nebul  (a) ;  - ist .]  One  who 
holds  or  supports  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

neb  -u  lize,  v.  t.  [Nebula.]  To  reduce  [a 
liquid]  into  spray  for  cooling,  perfuming,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  or  other  purposes. 

neb’-R-lose,  adj.  [Lat.  nebulosus,  from  nebula 
=a  cloud,  mist.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Misty,  cloudy,  foggy,  nebulous. 

2.  Bot.:  Clouded  (q.  v.). 

neb-U-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  nebulositas,  from  nebu- 
Zosw$=nebulose  (q.  v.).J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neb¬ 
ulous;  cloudiness. 

“Matter  diffused  in  a  state  of  heterogeneous  nebulos¬ 
ity.’’ — E.  A.  Poe:  Eureka,  p.  162. 

2.  Astron. :  The  state  of  being  nebulous ;  the 
state  of  apparently  consisting  of  diffused  light. 
(Used  of  a  luminous  appearance  around  certain 
stars,  of  the  tails  of  comets,  &c.) 

neb -R-lous,  a.  [Lat.  nebulosus ,  from  nebula= 
cloud,  mist;  Fr.  n£buleux=lta\.  &  Sp.  nebuloso. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Cloudy,  misty,  foggy,  dimmed,  hazy. 

2.  Fig. :  Foggy,  hazy,  bewildered,  puzzled,  be¬ 
fogged. 

II.  Astron.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
nebula. 

nebulous-star,  s. 

Astron. :  A  nebula  with  one  or  more  stars  through 
it.  They  are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  oval 
or  annular,  or  of  other  regular  forms.  When  the 
nebula  is  circular,  the  star  is  generally  in  its  center, 
when  it  is  elliptical,  the  two  stars  often  constitute 
the  foci  of  the  ellipse. 

neb'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [English  nebulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being 
nebulous;  cloudiness,  foggi¬ 
ness. 

neb'-u-ly,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 

nebula= a  cloud.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

* 1 .  Ord.  Lang.:  Covered  or 

ornamented  with  wavy  lines. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  line 
drawn  with  undulations  like 
the  wavy  edges  of  clouds,  or 
to  a  shield  or  charge  divided  by  several  such  lines 
drawn  across  it. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Her. :  A  line  of  partition  of  a  wavy  form. 

nebuly-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  [Nebule-molding.] 

*ne-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  necatio,  from  necatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  neco=to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing;  murder. 

neg-es-sar'-i-un,  s.  [English  necessary ;  -an.] 
The  same  as  Necessitaeian  (q.  v.) 


Nebuly. 


B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  necessary  or  indispensably  requisite; 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  without.  (Generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

“  I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries,  that  I  needs  must  use.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  privy,  a  water-closet. 

II.  Law:  Such  things  as,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  or  support  of  life,  are 
or  may  be  considered  necessary  to  the  station  in  life 
of  any  particular  person.  (Paley :  Moral  Philos¬ 
ophy,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi.) 

necessary-truths,  s.  pi.  Such  truths  as  from 
their  very  nature  cannot  but  be  true. 

*neg’-ess-i§m,  s.  [Lat.  wecesse=necessary ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.']  The  same  as  Necessaeianism  (q.  v.). 

ne-ges-si-tar-i-gm,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  necessity) ; 
•arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Necessity. 

“The  necessitarian  doctrines  of  Professor  Clifford.” — 
Modern  Review,  1880,  p.  820. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hist.  &  Philos.:  One  who  holds  any  of  the  forms 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  (q.  v.).  Hobbes  may 
be  considered  the  founder  of  the  English  Necessi¬ 
tarians  (Leviat han,  §  108),  and  on  the  continent  it 
was  developed  by  his  contemporary  Spinoza,  and 
later  by  Leibnitz,  who  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  in  his  turn  opposed  by  Anthony 
Collins,  the  author  of  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
Human  Liberty,  which  Dr.  Clarke’s  Boyle  Lectures 
(1720,  1721)  were  designed  to  answer.  Jonathan 
Edwards  (1703-1758),  President  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  toward  the  close  of  his  life  published  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  and  Priestley 
(1733-1804)  published  his  Doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity  Illustrated  in  1777. 

ne-ges-si-tar-I-un-igm,  s.  [Eng.  necessitarian; 
ism.] 

Philos.:  The  Doctrine  of  Necessity.  [Necessity, 

If  (DO 

“Philosophical  necessitarianism,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  asserts  that  certain  causes,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  must  give  rise  to  certain  effects.” — Modern  Review, 
1880.  p.  823. 

ne-ges-si-tate,  v.  t.  [Latin  necessitas  (genit. 
necessitatis )  =necessity.] 

1.  To  make  necessary  or  indispensable;  to  render 
unavoidable. 

“This  consequently  necessitates  the  frequent  use  of  a 
lower  style.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Post.) 

2.  To  compel,  to  force,  to  constrain,  to  oblige. 

“The  contrary  to  liberty  ...  is  a  person’s  being 

hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being  neces. 
sitated  to  do  otherwise.” — Edwards:  On  the  Will,  pt.  i.,  §  5. 


“The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocates 
for  philosophical  liberty  and  the  necessarians,  is  this: 
whether  volition  can  take  place  independently  of  mo¬ 
tive?” — Belsham:  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

neg-es-sar'-i-an-i§m,  s.  [English  necessarian ; 
•ism.]  The  same  as  Necessitaeianism  (q.  v.). 
neg-es-sa-rle§,  s.  pi.  [Necessaey,  B.  II.] 

neg’-es-sar-i-lf,  adv.  [En g.  necessary;  -ly.] 

1.  Indispensably ;  of  necessity. 

“The  other  officers  which  are  necessarily  required  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Christ.” — Tyndal:  Works,  p.  83. 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence ;  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  or  result. 

“It  necessarily  followeth  that  .  .  .  the  churche  of 
Christ  hath  alway  and  neuer  fayleth  yt  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  scripture.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  148. 

3.  By  fate  or  necessity ;  not  of  free  will. 

neg -es-sar-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  necessary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary. 

neg’-es-sar-f ,  *nec-es-sar-ie,  a.&s.  [French 
nicessaire,  from  Lat.  nece$sarms= needful,  from 
iteces.se = unavoidable,  necessary;  Sp .  necessario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Inevitable,  such  as  cannot  be  avoided;  such  as 
must  come  or  be. 

“  Death,  a  necessary  end. 

Will  come  when  it  will  come.” 

Shakesp . .-  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

2.  Following  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  or 
result ;  conclusive. 

3.  Indispensably  requisite  or  needful ;  essential ; 
such  as  cannot  be  done  without  or  dispensed  with. 


fne-ges-si-ta  -tion,  s.  [Necessitate.]  The  act 
of  making  necessary  or  indispensable ;  compulsion  ; 
the  state  of  being  necessary. 

“Free  from  necessitation,  I  say,  no  man  can  be.” — 
Hobbes:  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

*ne-ges'~sit-ed,  adj.  [English  necessity) ;  -ed.] 
Compulsory.  ( Nabbes :  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  p.  2.) 

*ne-ges'-si-tied,  adj.  [English  necessity;  -ed.] 
Driven  by  want  to;  wanting;  in  want  of;  necessi¬ 
tous. 

“If  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help.” — Shakesp..-  All’s  Well ,  v.  8. 

ne-ges  -si-tous,  a.  [Eng.  necessit(y) ;  -ous.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  need  or  want ;  pressed  with  pov¬ 
erty. 

“They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in  what 
they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  necessitous.” — Clar¬ 
endon:  Civil  War. 

2.  Narrow,  pinched  ;  as,  necessitous  circumstances. 

ne-ges  -sl-tous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  necessitous ;  -ly.] 

In  a  necessitous  manner  ;  in  need. 

ne-ges -si-tous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  necessitous ;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessitous  or  in  need; 
need,  want,  poverty,  necessity,  necessitude. 

“Where  there  is  want  and  necessitousness  there  will  be 
quarreling.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

ne-ges-sl-tude,  subst.  [Latin  necessitudo,  from 
necesse = necessary .] 

1.  Necessitousness,  need,  want,  poverty. 

“  The  mutual  necessitudes  of  human  nature  necessarily 
maintain  mutual  offices  between  them.”— Hale:  Orio.  of 
Mankind,  p.  68. 


“’Tis  necessary  he  should  die.” 

Shakesp. :  Timoh  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

4.  Acting  from  necessity  or  fate ;  not  free ;  as,  a 
necessary  agent. 


*2.  Intimacy,  close  connection,  alliance  or  rela¬ 
tion. 

“Between  kings  and  their  people  .  .  .  there  is  so 
great  a  necessitude.” — Jeremy  Taylor. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  wf.6,  s  toy  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try1,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


necrobiosis 


necessity 
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ne-ges-sl-ttf,  ♦ne-ces-si-tie,  s.  [Fr.  n£cessit£, 
from  Lat.  necessitatem,  acc.  of  necessitas= neces¬ 
sity,  from  necesse = necessary ;  Ital.  necessita;  Sp. 
necesidad.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary  or 
unavoidable ;  unavoidableness,  inevitableness. 

“I  will  show  you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary  or  in¬ 
dispensable;  absolute  need,  indispensableness. 

“One  of  his  men  .  .  .  showed  what  necessity  be¬ 
longed  to  it.” — Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 

3.  Irresistible  power  or  force  applied ;  compul¬ 
sion,  whether  physical  or  moral 

“So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity, 

The  tyrant’s  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  392. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity .” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

5.  The  absolute  determination  of  the  will  by 
motives. 

6.  That  which  is  necessary  for  a  purpose ;  a  neces¬ 
sary  ;  something  essential  or  indispensable 

“  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities. 

Not  for  delights.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

7.  Extreme  want  or  indigence ;  pinching  poverty; 
pressing  need,  distress. 

“  God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity .” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

II.  Law :  Constraint  exercised  upon  the  will,  by 
which  a  person  is  impelled  or  compelled  to  do  an 
act  of  which  his  judgment  disapproves,  and  which 
(it  is  presumed)  his  will,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
reject  or  refuse  to  do.  Of  this  nature  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  civil  subjection,  whereby  the  inferior  is 
constrained  by  the  superior  to  act  contrary  to  what 
his  own  reason  would  suggest,  as  when  a  legislature 
establishes  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  commands  the 
subject  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  morality. 

“Another  species  of  compulsion  or  necessity  is  what 
our  law  calls  ditress  perminas;  or  threats  and  menaces, 
which  induce  a  fear  of  death  or  other  bodily  harm,  and 
which  take  away,  for  that  reason,  the  guilt  of  many 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  There  is  a  third  species  of 
necessity,  viz.,  when  a  man  has  his  choice  of  two  evils, 
and  being  under  a  necessity  of  choosing  one,  he  chooses 
the  least  pernicious  of  the  two.  Where,  for  instance,  a 
man,  by  the  commandment  of  the  law,  is  bound  to  arrest 
another  for  any  capital  offense,  or  to  disperse  a  riot,  and 
resistance  is  made  to  his  authority  :  it  is  here  justifiable 
and  even  necessary  to  wound  or  perhaps  to  kill  the  offend¬ 
ers,  rather  than  permit  the  murderer  to  escape,  or  the 
riot  to  continue.’  —Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

II  Cl)  Doctrine  of  necessity : 

Philosophy : 

1.  Fatalism,  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  either  with  or 
without  reference  to  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe;  the  doctrine  that  everything  happens 
according  to  fixed  laws  which  cannot  be  changed. 

“Since  Priestley  there  has  been  no  writer  of  distinction 
among  those  who  have  maintained  the  Doctrine  of  neces¬ 
sity,  but  it  has  been  extensively  held  by  the  Unitarians 
and  the  Rationalists.” — Blunt:  Diet.  Sects,  p.  365. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  man’s  will  is  not  free  to  con¬ 
trol  his  actions,  but  that  these  proceed  necessarily 
and  inevitably  from  the  direction  given  to  them  by 
the  Creator. 

3.  (See  extract  under  Necessitarianism.) 

(2)  Logical  necessity:  That  necessity  which  con¬ 
sists  in  tne  circumstance,  that  something  cannot  be 
conceived  different  from  what  it  is. 

(3)  Moral  necessity :  The  same  as  Necessity,  A,  5. 

(4)  Physical  necessity:  That  necessity  which 
arises  from  the  laws  of  the  material  universe. 

neck,  *necke,  *nekke,  s.  [A.  S.  hnecca;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  nek= the  nape  of  the  neck ;  Icel.  hnakki; 
Dan.  nakke;  Sw.  nacke;  Ger.  nacken;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hnack;  Norw.  nakke=n ape,  neck;  nakk—a  knoll; 
Fr.  nuque=the  nape  of  the  neck.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Life;  referring  to  death  by  hanging  or  be¬ 
heading. 

“  The  conspirators  became  sensible  that  their  necks 
Were  in  imminent  danger.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
Ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Anything  corresponding  to  or  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling  the  neck  of  an  animal ;  as— 

(a)  Along  narrow  piece  of  land  connecting  two 
larger  tracts ;  an  isthmus. 

( b )  The  slender  part  of  a  bottle. 

(c)  An  intervening  and  connecting  portion ;  as, 
the  neck  of  a  bayonet  connecting  the  blade  and 
socket. 

d)  The  instep.  ,  .  . 

3)  The  tapering  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

“And  sturdiest  oaks 
Bow’d  their  stiff  necks.”  Milton:  P.  B.,  iv.  418. 

*(4)  The  turning  up,  or  plait,  of  a  cap. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Of  a  bone:  The  narrow  part  toward  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  supporting  the  head. 

(2)  Of  the  body:  The  narrowed  portion  of  the 
body  connecting  the  trunk  with  the  head.  It  has 
seven  cervical  vertebrae,  nerves,  veins,  arteries, 
fasciae,  and  anterior,  lateral,  and  prevertebral 
muscles. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  narrow  part  between  the  astragal  of  the 
column  and  the  annulet  of  the  capital. 

(2)  A  short  shaft. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  upper  tapering  end  of  a  bulb. 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  used  for  the  caulicle  of  a 
seed.  [Caulicle,  2.1 

4.  Chem. :  The  beak  or  rostrum  of  a  retort. 

5.  Fort.:  The  narrower  part  of  an  embrazure. 
The  mouth  is  the  outer  or  wider  part. 

6.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  jib  of  a  crane. 

(2)  A  tubular  projection  to  receive  a  collar,  as 
that  on  a  stove  which  receives  a  pipe. 

(3)  A  short  shaft. 

.  (4)  A  diminished  portion  of  a  shaft  where  it  rests 
in  the  bearing. 

7.  Metall.:  The  contracted  portion  of  a  furnace 
between  the  heating  or  melting  chamber  and  the 
stack,  passing  over  the  bridge. 

8.  Music:  That  part  of  instruments,  of  the  violin 
and  guitar  class,  which  lies  between  the  peg-box 
and  the  belly.  To  its  upper  surface  is  attached  the 
finger-board  or  fret-board.  The  strings  are  pressed 
upon  theneckbythefingersin playing.  Some  necks 
have  frets  ;  the  guitar,  for  instance. 

9. Naut.:  [Gooseneck.] 

10.  Ordnance: 

(1)  The  part  joining  the  knob  of  the  cascabel  to 
the  base  of  the  breech,  called  the  neck  of  the  casca¬ 
bel. 

(2)  The  small  part  of  a  gun  where  the  chase  meets 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

IT  (1)  Neck  and  crop:  Completely.  [Crop,s.] 

(2)  Neck  or  nothing :  At  all  or  any  risks. 

(3)  To  tie  neck  and  heels :  To  forcibly  bring  the 
chin  and  knees  of  a  person  together,  and  keep  them 
in  that  state  for  a  longer  or  snorter  time. 

(4)  Neck  and  neck :  Running  very  close  together ; 
very  close.  (A  metaphor  taken  from  racing.) 

“After  two  other  neck  and  neck  votes  the  same  evening, 
the  final  numbers  were  64  against  64.” — Earl  Stanhope! 
Life  of  Pitt,  ch.  xxii. 

(5)  A  stiff  neck: 

Script. :  Obstinacy  in  sin. 

*(6)  On  (or  in)  the  neck  of:  Immediately  after ;  on 
the  heels  of ;  following  closely  on  or  after. 

"And  in  the  neck  o/that  tasked  the  whole  state.” 

Shakesp.i  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  S. 

(7)  To  break  the  neck  of  anything :  [Bkeak,  v.,  II. 
42.1 

(8)  To  lay  on  the  neck  of:  To  impute  to. 

“  Men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck.” 

Shakesp .:  Othello,  v.  2. 

(9)  To  harden  the  neck:  To  grow  obstinate,  per¬ 
verse,  or  rebellious. 

(10)  To  tread  on  the  neck  of:  To  subdue  or  put 
down  completely ;  to  crush  utterly ;  to  oppress. 

neck-band,  s.  The  part  of  a  shirt  which  goes 
round  the  neck,  and  to  which  the  collar  is  attached. 

♦neck-collar,  s.  A  gorget.  ( Palgrave .) 

neck-mold,  neck-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  A  small  convex  molding  surrounding  a 
column  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  capital. 

♦neck-piece,  s.  An  ornament  or  a  defense  for  the 
neck. 

*neck-question,  s.  A  question  or  matter  of  life 
and  death ;  a  vital  question. 

neck-rope,  s.  A  wooden  bow  to  come  round  the 
neck  of  a  bullock,  and  fastened  above  to  a  small 
transverse  beam  by  which  bullocks  are  fastened 
with  a  cord. 

neck-strap,  s. 

Harness : 

1.  A  strap  round  the  neck  of  a  draft  horse ;  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient. 

2.  A  halter  strap  around  the  neck;  a  part  of  a 
martingale. 

neck-tie,  s.  A  band  of  cloth,  silk,  or  satin,  worn 
round  the  neck  and  tied  in  front. 

neck-twines,  s.pl. 

Weaving:  In  fancy  weaving,  small  strings  by 
which  the  mails  are  connected  with  the  compass- 
board. 

neck-yoke,  s.  A  bar,  usually  of  wood,  by  which 
the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a  wagon  or  carriage  is  sup¬ 
ported.  The  breast-straps  or  chains  pass  through 
the  rings  on  the  hames,  or,  in  the  case  of  carriages, 
the  straps  pass  around  the  lower  part  of  the  collar. 


♦neck,  v.  t.  [Neck,  s.]  To  behead,  to  decapitate, 
“  The  next  [hour]  after  that  shall  see  him  necked .” 

Keats:  Cap  and.  Bells,  xx. 
neck'-a-tee,  s.  [Neck.]  A  neckerchief. 

neck-beef,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  beef.}  The  coarse 
flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle,  sold  at  a  low  rate. 

neck  -cloth,  neck-cloath,  s.  [Eng.  neck ,  and 
cloth.}  A  band  of  cloth  or  linen  worn  by  men  round 
the  neck. 

“Will  she  with  huswife’s  hand  provide  thy  meat, 

And  ev’ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloath  plait  f  ” 

Gay:  Shepherd’s  Week;  Tuesday. 
necked,  a.  [Eng.  neck;  -ed.} 

1.  Having  a  neck.  Only  in  composition,  as  stiff¬ 
necked. 

2.  Applied  to  ears  of  com  bent  down  and  broken 
off  by  the  wind.  ( Prov .) 

nec'-ker-gt,  s.  [Named  after  N.  J.  Necker,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bryaceae.  It  consists  of  beau¬ 
tiful  mosses  found  in  woods,  upon  trees  and  rocks, 
neck  -er-$h!ef,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  kerchief 
(q.  v.).]  A  kerchief  for  the  neck;  a  neck-tie  or 
neckcloth. 

neck'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  neck;  -ing.} 

Arch.;  The  annulet,  or  series  of  horizontal  mold¬ 
ings  which  separates  the  capital  of  a  column  from 
the  plain  part  or  shaft. 

neck’-la$e  (a  as  e),  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  lace 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  A  string  of  beads,  precious  stones,  or 
other  ornamental  objects  worn  by  women  round  the 
neck. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  halter. 

“What’s  the  crime  committed, 

That  they  wear  necklaces.” 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Bonduca,  iv.  i. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  A  strap  round  a  mast  carryingleading-blocks. 

2.  A  chain  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  futtock- 
shrouds  are  secured. 

necklace-shaped,  a.  [Monilifoem.] 
necklace-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Ormosia,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Sophoreee.  The  seeds,  which  are  red  with  » 
black  eye,  are  well  adapted  for  making  necklaces. 

neck'-laged  (a  as  e),  a.  [Eng.  neeklac(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  or  wearing  a  necklace ;  marked  as  with  a 
necklace. 

♦neck  -l$nd,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  land.}  A  neck 
or  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting  two  larger 
tracts. 

♦neck  -verse,  ♦necke-verse,  s.  [Eng.  neck  and 

verse.} 

1.  The  verse  formerly  giveD  to  an  accused  or  con¬ 
demned  person,  the  reading  of  which  entitled  him, 
to  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  have  been  the  first  verse 
of  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  [Benefit,  B.] 

“Within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows  conning  his  neck- 
verse.” — Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 

2.  A  means  of  escape. 

3.  A  verse  or  saying  on  the  correct  utterance  of 
which  one’s  life  depended ;  a  shibboleth. 

neck'-wear,  s.  [Eng.  neck;  wear.}  Clothing 
for  the  neck  or  throat,  as  cravats,  scarfs,  neckties, 
etc. 

neck  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  neck ,  and  weed.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slang  or  sportive  term  for  hemp, 
as  furnishing  material  for  halters.  • 

2.  Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa. 

nec-rae  -mi-3.,  s.  [Pref.  necr(o-),  and  Gr.  haima 
=blood.] 

Pathol. :  Death  of  the  blood  from  mortification, 
nec-ro-,  pref.  [Gr.  «efcros=dead.]  (See  etym.) 
ne-cro  -bl-?.,  s.  [Gr.  nekros— death,  and  6ios= 
life.  N  amed  by  Latreille,  as  the  species  Necrobia 
ruficollis,  which  he  discovered  when  a  prisoner  in 
the  Grand  Sdminaire  at  Bordeaux  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation  to  Guiana,  was  the  means  of  interesting 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  on  his  behalf,  and  obtaining 
the  revocation  of  his  sentence  of  exile.  The  whole 
story  will  be  found  in  Latreille’s  Histoire  des 
Insectes,  ix.  154.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cleridee  (q.  v.).  The  best- 
known  species,  widely  distributed,  are  Necrobia 
ruficollis  and  N.  rufipes,  metallic-blue  or  green, 
hairy  insects,  with  red  thorax  or  legs.  They  feed  on 
dried  animal  substances. 

nec-rd-bi-6-sis,  s.  [Necrobia.] 

Physiol.:  Molecular  death  of  a  tissue  without 
loss  of  continuity,  especially  seen  in  the  various 
forms  of  atrophy  and  degeneration.  ( Quain :  Diet , 
Med.) 
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nec-ro-bl-ot  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  necrobio(sis) ;  t  con¬ 
nect.,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
Of  Necrobiosis  (q.  v.). 

He-cro'-de§,  s.  [Gr.  nefcrodes=corpse-like.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Silphidse,  closely  allied  to  the 
typical  Silpha  (q.  v.),  but  with  the  hind  legs  larger. 
No  litter  alls  breeds  in  the  interior  of  the  carcasses  of 
dead  animals,  but  is  not  a  burying  beetle.  N.  lacry- 
mosa  is  from  Australia. 

nec-ro-gam'-ma-rus,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Lat., 
&c.,  gammarus  (q.  v.) .] 

Palceont. :  A  doubtful  form  from  the  Upper  Silu¬ 
rian,  described  by  Dr.  Woodward.  If  it  is  an 
Amphipod,  it  is  the  oldest  representative  of  the 
order. 


ne-crol-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  hoi  nekroi=  the  dead, 
and  latreia= worship.]  The  worship  of  the  dead; 
manes-worship  (q.  v.j. 

“Were  it  true  that  necrolatry  was  not  rooted  in  the 
primitive  Aryan  mind.... it  would  be  strange  that, 
though  superficial,  it  was  so  difficult  to  extirpate.” — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  i.  (App.  1. ) 


nec-ro-le'-mur,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Lat.  lemur 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  genus  of  Lemuridse,  from  the 
Miocene  of  France. 


nec'-r&-llte,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  lithos— a 
stone ;  Ger.  necrolith.]  , 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ryacolite  (q.  v.). 

nec-ro-log  -Ic,  nec-ro-log -Ic-al,  a,  [English 
necrolog(y ) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ne¬ 
crology  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  necrology. 

ne-crol  -o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  necrolog(y) ;  - ist .]  One 
who  writes  a  necrology  or  obituary  notices;  one 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  dead . 

ne-crol-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  logos=a 
discourse ;  Fr.  n6crologie .]  A  register  of  the  names 
of  members  of  societies,  &c.,  deceased  within  a 
certain  time;  an  account  of  deaths;  an  obituary 
or  collection  of  obituary  notices. 

nec’-r&man-oer,  *n!g-r6-man-9er,  *nyg-ro- 
maun-cer,  s.  [Eng.  necromanc(y) ;  -er.]  One  who 
practices  necromancy ;  a  sorcerer,  a  wizard. 

“Aconsulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a 
necromancer.” — Deut.  xviii.  lL 


nec-r6-man-$Ifig,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  necromanc(y) ; 
- ing .] 

A-  Asadj.:  Practicing  necromancy. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  practices  of  a  necroman¬ 
cer  ;  necromancy. 

n.ee'-r6-man-$3?,  *nig-ro-man-cie,  *nig-ro- 
man-cy,  *nig-ro-maunce,  *nyg-re-maunce, 
*nyg-ro-man-cye,  s.  [Old  Fr.  nigromance,  from 
Low  Lat.  nigromantia,  a  corrupt,  of  necromantia, 
from  Gr.  nekromanteia==necTomancy ;  from  nekros, 
and  manteia  —  prophecy,  divination  ;  mantis  —  a 
prophet,  a  seer;  Fr.  n&cromancie.  The  word  was 
spelled  by  the  Latin  medireval  writers  whose  Greek 
was  little  or  none,  nigromantia,  from  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  came  from  Lat.  niger— black.  By  the 
“black,”  however,  they  meant  the  dead.  In  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  published  A.  D.  1475,  this  definition  is 
given:  “Nigromantia  dicitur  divinatio  facta  per 
nigros.”  From  this  confusion  with  Lat.  niger= 
black,  necromancy  came  to  be  called  the  “black 
art  ”  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  the.  future  by  means  of  a 
pretended  communication  with  the  dead ;  sorcery ; 
the  black  art. 

2.  Enchantment,  magic. 

“This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 

By  necromancy  placed  there.” 

Drayton:  Nymphida. 

nec-ro-man-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  wefcros=dead,  and 

wa?l4£fcos= prophetic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  necromancy ;  per¬ 
formed  by  necromancy. 

“And  let  her  bring  her  neoromantic  book.” 

Drayton:  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Queen  Margaret. 

B.  As  subst.:  Conjuration,  magic,  tricks. 

“  With  all  the  necromantics  of  their  art.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  346. 

nec-rb-man’-tic-al,  a.  [Eng. necromantic ;  -aZ.] 
The  same  as  Necromantic  (q.  v.). 

nec-ro-man’-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  necroman- 
tical;  -ly.]  By  means  of  necromancy  or  the  black 
art ;  by  magic  or  sorcery. 

“  Some  diabolical  exorcisms  necromantically  per¬ 
formed.” — Gregory:  Posthuma,  p.  199. 

nec  -ron-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  nekros— a  corpse;  suff.  -ite 

(ffiu.).] 

Min.:  A  whitish  or  bluish  cleavable  orthoclase 
(q.  v.),  which  gives  out  a  fetid  odor  when  struck. 
Found  in  granular  limestone  in  Maryland. 


ne-croph-a-gU,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Greek 
phagein=to  eat.] 

Entom.:  A  name  adopted  by  many  modern  en¬ 
tomologists  for  Latreille’s  Clavicornes.  It  contains 
a  number  of  families,  which  have  scarcely  anything 
in  common,  except  the  practice  of  feeding  on  decay¬ 
ing  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
ne-croph’-a-gan,  s.  [Necrophaga.] 

Entom. :  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  group  Necroph- 
agajq.  v.). 

ne-croph’-a-gous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  necrophag(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Eating  or  feeding  on  the  dead. 

2.  Zobl.  <&  Entom. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  insects  or  other  animals  which  feed  on  decaying 
carcasses. 

“These  insects  are  the  most  necrophagous  of  the 
stirps.” — Westwood:  Modern  Class,  of  Insects,  i.  137. 

*ne-cr6ph’-Il-I§m,  s.  [Pref.  necro-’,  Gr.  philed 
=to  love,  and  Eng.  -ism.]  An  unnatural  love  of  or 
appetite  for  the  dead,  manifesting  itself  in  various 
ways,  as  exhuming  corpses  to  look  at,  kiss,  or  muti¬ 
late  them.  It  has  a  tendency  to  develop  itself  into 
a  species  of  cannibalism. 

fne-croph'-I-lus,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Greek 
p/utos=loving.J 

Entom.:  An  insect  described  by  Roux  under  the 
name  of  Necrophilus  arenarius,  and  by  him  made 
a  genus  of  the  family  Hemerobiidse.  It  is  now 
supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  Nemoptera  coa.  [Ne- 
moptera.] 

nec-ro-pho-bl-a,  *nec’-r6-ph5-by,  s.  [Pref. 

necro-,  and  Gr.  phobeo— to  fear,  pho6os=fear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  horror  of  dead  bodies. 

2.  Med.:  An  exaggerated  fear  of  death,  a  symp¬ 
tom  accompanying  certain  diseases. 

ne-croph-or-iis  {pi.  ne-croph  -or-1),  s.  [Pref. 
necro-,  and  Gr.  phoros—a  bearer,  phero= to  bear,  to 
carry.] 

Entom.:  Burying-beetles  (q.  v.),  sometimes  called 
Gravediggers.  The  elytra  are  shortened  and  trun¬ 
cated  at  the  tip,  leaving  the  abdomen  exposed.  The 
species  are  numerous,  chiefly  confined  to  the  north 
temperate  zone. 

ne-crop-6-lis,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  polis= a 
city;  Fr.  nicropole.]  A  city  of  the  dead;  a  name 
often  given  by  the  ancients  to  their  cemeteries,  which 
in  many  cases  were  very  extensive.  The  term  is  now 
frequently  applied  to  any  cemetery. 

ne  c  -r op-sy ,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  dpsis= sight, 
view.]  A  viewing  or  examination  of  a  dead  body. 

ne-cror'-nls,  s.  [Pref.  necr{o)-,  and  Gr.  ornis= a 
bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  scansorial  birds,  probably 
related  to  the  Musophagidse,  from  the  Miocene  beds 
of  France.  (Wallace.) 

nec-ro-scop-Ic,  nec-ro-scop'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 

necro-,  and  Gr.  skoped=  to  observe,  to  view.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  post-mortem  examinations. 

ne-crosed',  a.  [Necrosis.]  Affected  with  or  suf¬ 
fering  from  necrosis ;  as,  a  necrosed  bone. 

ne-cro’-sls,  s.  [Gr.=deadness,  from  nekroo= to 
make  dead;  nekros= dead.] 

Pathology : 

,  1.  Animal:  Dry  gangrene,  slow  mortification  of  a 
part  without  previous  softness;  spec.,  the  mortifi¬ 
cation,  or  death  of  a  bone.  [Gangeene,  Lucifer- 
match  disease .] 

2.  Veget.:  The  drying-up  of  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
commencing  with  the  bark  and  then  extending  to 
the  wood;  canker. 

*ne-crot'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  nekros  =  a  corpse,  and 
tome= a  cutting;  temno— to  cut.] 

Morbid  Anat.:  The  dissection  of  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  arrangement  and  structure 
of  the  different  parts. 

nec-tan'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  nektos= swimming,  float¬ 
ing  (7),  and  aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauraceae,  from  South  America 
and  the  W est  Indies.  It  consists  of  large  trees  with 
alternate  leaves  and  corymbs  or  panicles  of  perfect 
flowers. 

nec-tar,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nek  tar.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  More  sweet  than  nectar,  or  ambrosiall  meat.” 

Spenser:  Sonnet  39. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  very  sweet  or  delicious  drink,  as  a 
beverage  made  of  sweet  wine  and  honey,  or  of  sweet 
wine  and  half-dried  grapes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gr.Mythol.:  The  drink  of  the  gods.  It  had  the 
power  of  conferring  immortality,  beauty,  and  vigor 
on  all  who  partook  of  it. 

2.  Bot.  <&  Chem. :  The  sweet  juice  which  collects 
in  the  nectaries  of  various  flowers.  It  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  cane  sugar  and  uncrystallizable  sugar. 
It  is  the  remainder  of  the  saccharine  matter  left 


after  the  stamens  and  pistils  have  taken  up  all  they 
need.  It  attracts  bees  and  #  other  insects  dusted 
with  pollen,  which  renders  important  aid  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  seed. 

nectar-birds,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the  genus 
Nectarinia  (q.  v.). 

nec-tar’-e-al,  a.  [Eng.  nectar ;  -eal.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  nectar;  nec- 
tarean. 

“Thy  nectar eal  fragrancy.” 

Crashaw:  To  the  Name  above  every  Name. 

2.  Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a  plant; 
nectarial. 

nec-tar ’-e-an,  adj.  [Eng.  nectar;  - ean .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  nectar;  very  sweet  ana 
delicious. 

“  Choicest  nectarean  juice  crown’d  largest  bowls.” 

Gay:  Wine. 

nec’-tared,  a.  [Eng.  nectar ;  -ed.] 

1.  Imbued  or  mixed  with  nectar ;  sweet  as  nectar. 

“  The  vine  tree  great  with  grapes, 

With  nectar’ d  liquor  strives  to  kisse 
Embracing  elms.” 

Stirling:  Tragedy  of  Croesus,  ch.  V. 

2.  Filled  with  nectar. 

“Nectared  lavers  strow’d  with  asphodel.” 

Milton:  Comm,  838. 

nec-tar'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  nectareus,  from  nectar.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  nectar ;  sweet  as  nectar. 

“  Then,  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour’d 
Nectareous  drops.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  40. 

nec-tar -e-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nectareous;  -ly.] 
In  a  nectareous  manner. 

nec-tar -e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng. nectareous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  nectareous. 

nec-tar -i-al,  [Eng. nectary;  -al.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  nectary  of  a  plant. 

nec-tar-if-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  nectar= nectar,  and 
fero— to  bear,  to  produce.] 

1.  Producing  nectar ;  as,  a  nectariferous  glandule. 

2.  Having  a  nectary. 

nectariferous-tube,  s. 

Bot. :  The  swelled  part  at  the  tip  of  the  pedicel  in 
Pelargonium. 

nec-tar-I-l^'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  nektar=  nectar,  and 
lyme= impurity  (?).] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  to  the  fila¬ 
ments  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  some  flowers, 
as  Menyanthes. 

nec  -tar-ine,  q.  &  s.  [Eng.  nectar;  - ine .] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Sweet  as  nectar ;  nectareous. 

“Nectarine  fruits.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  332. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hort. :  A  smooth-skinned  variety  of  Peach ( 
dalus  persica) .  It  has  a  delicious  fruit. 

nec-tar-In  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  nektai 
=nectar  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  Honey-sucker,  Sun-bird,  a  genus  of  Pas¬ 
serine  birds  founded  by  Illiger.  There  are  sixty 
species  ranging  over  the  whole  Ethiopian  region; 
Nectarinia  ignicauda  is  the  Fiery-tailed,  N.  cha • 
lybe'ia  the  Collared,  N.  afra  the  Greater  Collared, 
N.javanica  the  Javan,  and N.famosa the  Malachite 
Sun-bird.  N.  cyanocephala  is  the  Blue-headed 
Honey-sucker. 

nec-tar-In-I’-I-dse,  nec-tar-In-I-dse,  s.  pL 
[Mod.  Lat.  nectarini(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Ornith. :  Honey-suckers,  Sun-birds  (q.  v.) ,  a  family 
of  Insectivorous  Honey-suckers,  often  adorned  with 
brilliant  metallic  plumage,  and  bearing  _  a  supeiv 
ficial  resemblance  to  the  American  humming-birds. 
They  abound  in  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  regions  as  far  east  as  New  Ireland,  and 
south  to  Queensland.  There  are  sixteen  genera  and 
122  species.  ( Wallace.) 

nec-tar -I-um,  s.  [Nectary.] 

*nec'-t<ir-Ize,  v.  t.  [En g.  nectar ;  -ize.]  To  mix 
or  imbue  with  nectar ;  to  sweeten.  ( Cockeram .) 

nec-tar-o-stlg'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  nektar  (genit.  nek- 
taros),  and  stigma.]  [Stigma.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  to  what  Lin¬ 
naeus  called  a  nectarium. 

nec-tar-o-the’-ca,  s.  [Gr.  nektar  (genit.  nek- 
taros),  and  theke—a  box.] 

Bot. :  A  spur,  calcar,  or  hollow  tube  at  the  ba99 
of  a  petal  secreting  honey,  as  in  some  orchids. 

nec'-tg,r-ous,  a.  [Eng.  nectar;  -oms.]  Sweet  as 
nectar,  nectareous ;  resembling  nectar. 

“A  stream  of  nectarous  humor  issuing  flowed 
Sanguine.”  Milton:  P,  L.,  vi.  332. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try1,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


nectary- 
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needle-setter 


nee  nec-tar-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  neo 

tanum,  from  nectar;  Fr.  nectaire;  cf.  also  Gr. 
nektarion=wa  unidentified  plant.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  by  Linnteus,  at  first  for  any 
part  of  a  flower  which  secreted  nectar,  i.  e.,  honey, 
but  afterward  extended  by  him  to  any  accessory 
portion  of  the  flower,  even  though  it  had  no  honey. 

nec-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  nefctos= swimming.] 

Nat.  Science :  Aquatic ;  used  for  swimming. 
nec-td-cal’-jf-^Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nectocalyx 
(genit.  nectocalycis) ;  Eng.  ad],  suff.  -ineA  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  nectocalyx  (q.  v.). 

nec-to-ca  -ljrx  {pi.  nec-to-cal'-^-ge?),  s.  [Pref. 

necto-,  and  Eng.,  &c.;  calyx  (q.  v.).] 

Z06I.: The  swimming-bell  or  disc  of  a  Medusa,  or 
Jelly-fish.  The  margin  is  produced  inward  to  form 
a  species  of  shelf  running  round  the  margin  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bell;  this  distinguishes  the  necto. 
calyx  from  the  somewhat  similar  umbrella  of  the 
Lucernarida. 

nec-to-ga'-le,  s.  [Pref.  necto-,  and  Gr.  galena. 
weazel.] 

.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Soricidse,  from  Thibet,  contain¬ 
ing  a  single  species,  Nectogale  elegans.  The  toes 
are  webbed,  and  there  are  adhesive  pads  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  feet,  which  enable  the  animal 
to  preserve  its  hold  on  smooth  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  rushing  torrents. 

nec  -t6-sac,s.  [Pref.  necto-,  and  Eng.  sac  (q.v.).] 
Zo&l.:  A  term  proposed  for  the  interior  of  the 
nectocalyx  (q.  v.). 

nec'-trla,  s.  [Greek  nektris,  fem.  of  nekte$=& 
swimmer  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  sub-order 
Sphseriacei.  They  have  naked  bright-colored  peri- 
thecia.  Nectria  cinnabarina  is  common  on  the 
dead  twigs  of  currant  bushes. 

ne-sYd-9.-H’-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  necydal{is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -face.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of 
Lepturidae. 

ne-gfd'-gL-lIs,  s.  [Lat.  necydalus;  Gr.  nekyd- 
alos=  the  larva  of  the  silkworm.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  longicorn  beetles,  founded 
by  Linn'^us  and  modified  by  Fabricius,  &c.  The 
abdomen  is  long,  narrow,  and  contracted.  They 
feed  on  flowers.  Necydalis  major  is  the  typical 
species ;  it  has  very  short  and  abruptly-terminated 
elytra.  It  is  found  in  continental  Europe. 

*ned  -der,  *ned-dyr,  s.  [A.  S.  noeddreA  An 
adder. 

ned  -djf,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Ned,  the  familiar  ab¬ 
breviation  of  Edward.]  An  ass,  a  donkey. 

nee  (pron.  na),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fr.,  fem.  of  the 
pa.  par.  of  naltre— to  be  born.]  Born,  by  birth  ;  a 
word  sometimes  placed  before  a  married  woman’s 
maiden  name,  to  show  the  family  to  which  she  be¬ 
longs. 

need, *nede,*neod,s.  [A. S .nyd,ni£d,nedd,  nid; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  nood;  lcel.  naudh;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
n/id;  Goth,  nauths;  Ger.  noth;  O.  H.  Ger.  n6t ; 
Euss  .nyjdaA  ^ 

1.  A  state  requiring  supply  or  relief;  a  state  in 
which  something  is  urgently  needed ;  pressing  oc¬ 
casion  for  something ;  urgent  want,  necessity. 

“  I  spake  with  vehemence ;  and  promptly  seized 
Whate’er  abstraction  furnish’d  for  my  needs 
Or  purposes.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  indigence, 
necessity,  poverty,  destitution. 

“ Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

3.  An  emergency,  an  exigency,  a  strait ;  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  difficulty,  distress,  or  danger. 

“Which  in  his  greatest  need  will  shrink  from  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  III.,  v.  2. 

4.  Urgent  necessity,  compulsion. 

“I  have  no  need  to  beg.” — Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  iv. 
need-be,  s.  Something  indispensable  or  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

“  There  is  a  need-be  for  removing.” — Carlyle:  Er.  Bevol., 
pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

need-not,  s.  Something  unnecessary  or  super¬ 
fluous. 

need,  *nede,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Need,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  want ;  to  be  in  need  or  want  of ;  to 
require. 

“They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician.”— Matthew 

ix.  12. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  wanting;  to  be  necessary.  (Never  used 
with  a  personal  subject.) 

“Besides  true  will,  there  need  heroic  gifts.”— Carlyle: 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  1. 


2.  To  be  bound;  to  be  under  necessity  or  obliga¬ 
tion. 


“As  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be.”— 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

IT  Need  is  commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  with 
other  verbs,  especially  in  interrogative  and  nega¬ 
tive  sentences,  with  the  force  of  obligation,  or 
necessity :  as.  You  need  not  come ;  Need  he  go? 

fneed  -d6m,  »•  [Eng.  need;  -dom.]  A  state  of 
want  or  need. 


need  -er,  s.  [Eng  need;  -er.]  One  who  needs  or 
wants.  {Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  X.) 

need  -fire,  s.  [Lit.  friction  fire,  from  need = to 
knead;  A.  S.  gnidan=to  rub;  Dan.  gnide;  Swed. 
gnida .] 

Antlirop. :  A  quasi-sacrificial  rite,  probably  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  some  form  of  sun-worship,  having  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  cattle  from  murrain.  The 
Mirror  (June  24, 1826)  records  the  performance  of 
this  rite  by  a  farmer  near  Perth. 

“  When  a  murrain  has  broken  out  and  the  herds  have 
suffered  much  harm,  the  farmers  determine  to  make  a 
needflre.  On  an  appointed  day  there  must  be  no  single 
flame  of  fire  in  any  bouse  or  any  hearth.  From  each 
house  straw,  and  water,  and  brushwood  must  be  fetched, 
and  a  stout  oak-post  driven  fast  into  the  ground,  and  a 
hole  bored  through  it;  in  this  a  wooden  windlass  is  stuck, 
well  smeared  with  cart-pitch  and  tar,  and  turned  round 
so  long  that,  with  the  fierce  heat  and  force,  it  gives  forth 
fire.  This  ...  is  increased  with  straw,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  hunted  with  whips 
and  sticks  two  or  three  times  through  it.” — E.  B.  Tylor: 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  266. 

need-ful,  *nede-ful,  *neod-ful,  *ned-fol,  adj. 

[Eng.  need;  •fulU).'] 

*1.  Full  of  need  or  necessity ;  in  want,  or  distress ; 
needy,  distressful. 

“Thou  art  the  poor  man’s  help  and  strength,  for  the 
needful  in  his  necessity.” — Coverdale:  Isaiah  xxv.  3. 

2.  Necessary;  absolutely  or  urgently  requisite. 

IT  The  needful:  That  which  is  wanted;  specif., 
ready  money,  cash.  {Slang.) 

need -ful-lY»  adv.  [Eng.  needful;  -lyA  Neces¬ 
sarily;  of  necessity. 

“  He  more  needfully  and  nobly  prove 
The  nation’s  terror.” 

Cras haw:  Hymn  in  Epiphany. 

need-ful-ness.  s.  [Eng.  needful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  or  being  needful ;  necessity. 

need  -I-ly,  *nede-ly,  *ned-ly,  *need-l-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  needy  ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  need;  in  poverty;  in  distress. 

2.  Of  necessity;  necessarily;  needs. 

“ Needilie  great  inconuenience  must  fall  to  that  people.” 
— Holinshed:  Bichard  II.  (an.  1393.) 

need'-I-ness,  *ned-i-nesse,  s.  [English  needy  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  needy  or  in 
need ;  poverty,  distress. 

“Their  nedinese  and  pouertie  is  such.” — Stow:  Henry 
VIII.  (an.  1527.) 

nee-dle  (as  nedl),  *ned-el,  *ned-le,  *neelde, 
♦nelde,  s.  [A.  S.  ncedl;  cogn.  with  Dut.  naald; 
lcel.  nal;  Dan.  tiaal;  Sw.  ndl ;  Ger.  nadel;  O.  H. 
Ger.  nadela;  Goth,  nathla.  From  the  same  root  as 
O.  H.  Ger.  ndhen;  Ger.  ndhen=to  sew;  Lat.  neo; 
Gr.  ned=  to  spin.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pointed  instrument  of  steel  for 
carrying  a  thread  through  any  material.  It  usually 
passes  through  the  fabric  and  drags  the  thread 
after  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  eye-pointed  nee¬ 
dles.  In  a  wider  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  instru¬ 
ments  of  iron,  steel,  bone,  wood,  &c.,  used  for 
interweaving  or  interlacing  thread  or  twine,  in 
embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  &c.  The  earliest 
needles  were  of  bone ;  those  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
of  bronze.  Needles  are  known  as  sharps,  betweens, 
and  blunts,  according  to  the  relative  fineness  of 
their  points. 

“It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.” — Mark  X.  25. 


II.  Technically ; 

1.  Arch. :  A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally,  and 
supported  on  props  or  shores  under  some  superin¬ 
cumbent  mass  to  serve  to  sustain  it  temporarily, 
while  the  part  underneath  is  undergoing  repair. 

2.  Blasting :  A  tool  for  pricking  the  cartridge  to 
make  connection  between  the  charge  and  the  prim¬ 
ing. 

3.  Geog.  {pi.) :  Cliffs  which  rise  to  a  great  height, 
tapering  upward  from  a  narrow  base.  Applied 
specially  to  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  a  like  formation  in  California  on  the 
Santa  F§  railroad. 

4.  Hoisting:  Abeam  projecting  from  a  building, 
with  a  pulley  at  its  outer  end,  the  fall  worked  by  a 
crab  inside  the  building. 

5.  Hydr. :  One  of  a  set  of  vertical  square  bars  of 
wood  in  a  timber  frame  in  a  weir.  These  stand 
close  together,  and  close  the  sluice-way.  They  may 
be  removed  separately  to  open  a  way  for  the  water. 


6.  Min, :  A  needle-shaped  crystal. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  seaman’s  and  sailmaker’s  needles  are 
seaming,  bolt-rope,  and  roping  needles;  they  are 
three-sided. 

(2)  The  polarized  steel  of  a  mariner’s  compass. 
[Astatic,  Dipping-needle.] 

8.  Sewing-mach. :  The  eye-pointed  instrument  for 
carrying  thread  through  the  cloth. 

9.  Surg.:  A  name  given  to  sundry  long  and  sharp- 
pointed  surgical  instruments  used  for  sewing  up 
wounds,  couching  for  cataracts,  acupuncturing,  &c. 

10.  Teleg.:  A  magnetized  needle  used  in  the 
needle- telegraph  (q.  v.). 

11.  Weaving:  A  horizontal  piece  of  wire  with  an 
eye  to  receive  a  lifting-wire  in  a  Jacquard  loom. 

IT  To  get  the  needle :  To  become  irritated  or  an¬ 
noyed. 

IT  Needle-ironstone,  Needle  iron-ore  =  Gdthite; 
Needle-ore  =  Aikinite;  Needle-stone  =  Aragonite, 
Natrolite;  Needle-spar= Aragonite;  Needle-zeolite 
=Natrolite. 

needle-bar,  s. 

1.  Knitting:  In  a  stocking-frame,  a  bar  in  which 
the  needles  are  fitted  with  their  leads. 

2.  Sewing-mach.:  The  reciprocating  bar  to  the 
end  of  which  the  needle  is  attached. 

needle-beam,  s. 

Civil  Engirt. :  A  transverse  floor-beam  of  a  bridge, 
resting  on  the  chord  or  girders,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  bridge, 
needle-bearer,  needle-carrier,  s. 

Surg. :  A  porte-aiguille  forming  a  handle  for  a 
needle. 

needle-book,  s.  Pieces  of  cloth  or  flannel,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  protected  by  book-like  coven, 
used  for  sticking  needles  into, 
nee  die -carrier,  s.  [Needle-beaeee.) 
needle-case,  s. 

1.  A  needle-book  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  case  in  which  to  keep  needles, 
needle-chervil,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  pecten-veneris. 
needle-file,  s.  A  long,  round,  narrow  file  used  by 
jewelers, 
needle-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Syngnathus  acus;  known  also  as  the 
Great  Pipe-fish,  Sea-adder,  and  Tangle-fish.  [Pipe¬ 
fish,  SYNGNATHID.E.] 

needle-forceps,  s.  An  instrument  to  hold  a  nee¬ 
dle  to  sew  up  wounds  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  hand,  or  to  hold  very  minute  needles  in  opera¬ 
tions  about  the  eye  or  in  staphyloraphy. 
needle-furze,  s. 

Bot. :  Genista  anglica. 
needle-guard,  s. 

Sewing-mach. :  A  sliding  piece  which  moves  with 
the  needle  and  keeps  it  in  line  during  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  shall  not  strike  wide  of  the  hole  in 
the  cloth-plate. 

needle-gun,  s. 

Firearms:  A  firearm  which  is  loaded  at  the 
breech  with  a  cartridge  carrying  its  own  fulminate, 
and  which  is  ignited  by  a  needle  or  pin  traversing 
the  breech-block  driven  by  a  spiral  spring,  or  struck 
by  the  hammer, 
needle-holder,  s. 

1.  A  drartsman’s  instrument  for  holding  a  prick¬ 
ing-through  needle. 

2.  [Needle-foeceps.] 

*needle-house,  *nedylhows,  s.  A  needle-case= 
needle-instrument,  s. 

Surv. :  An  instrument  which  owes  its  accuracy 
and  value  to  the  magnetic  needle  only,  such  as  the 
plain  or  the  Vernier  compass  or  the  Vernier  transit, 
needle-ironstone,  s.  [Needle,  s.,  IT.] 
needle-loom,  s.  A  form  of  loom  in  which  the 
weft  is  carried  by  a  needle  instead  of  a  shuttle.  The 
usual  form  of  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
wares,  such  as  ribbons,  tapes,  bindings,  &c. 
’"needle-money,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“I  could  wish,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrywomen, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  [Pin-money]  needle-money 
which  might  have  implied  something  of  good  housi 
wifery.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  295. 

needle-ore,  s.  [Needle,  s .,  IT-] 

♦needle-point,  s.  A  sharper, 
needle-pointed,  a.  Pointed  like  a  needle, 
needle-setter,  s. 

Sewing-mach. :  An  attachment  allowing  the  needle 
to  be  set  in  its  bar,  so  that  the  eye  shall  be  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  end  of  the  bar,  in  order 
that  the  loop  may  be  properly  formed  and  at  the 
right  place  for  the  hook  or  shuttle  beneath  the 
fabric. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tfiis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


needle-shaped 
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needle-shaped,  a. 

Ord.  Lang,  db  Bot. :  Linear,  rigid ;  tapering  to  a 
very  fine  point  from  a  narrow  base,  as  the  leaves  of 
Juniper  us  communis. 
needle-shell,  s.  The  sea-urchin, 
needle-spar,  s.  [Needle,  s.,  IT.] 
needle-stone,  s.  [Needle,  s.,  IT-] 
needle-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  in  which  the 
indications  are  given  by  the  deflections  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  whose  normal  position  is  parallel  to  a 
wire  through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed 
t  will  by  the  operator. 

needle-threader,  s.  A  device  to  assist  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  There 
are  various  forms. 

needle-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  earns  her  liv¬ 
ing  by  sewing ;  a  seamstress, 
needle-work,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Work  executed  with  a  needle;  sewed  work; 
embroidery. 

•  “No  nice  arts 

Of  needle-worlc;  no  bustle  at  the  fire.’' 

I  Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  The  business  of  a  needle-woman  or  seam¬ 
stress. 

II.  Arch. :  The  mixed  work  of  timber  and  plaster 
of  which  many  old  German  and  English  houses  are 
constructed. 

needle-worker,  s.  One  who  works  with  a  needle ; 
a  needle-woman. 

needle-wrapper,  s.  A  needle-book  (q.  v.). 

needle-zeolite,  s.  [Needle,  s.,  *[[.] 

needle  (as  ne'dl),  *ne-dle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Needle,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  work  with  a  needle ;  to  sew ;  to  embroider. 
2.  To  shoot  (in  crystallization)  into  the  form  of 
needles. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  (crystals)  like  needles. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy.  ( Colloq .  or  slang.) 

♦need  -led  (led as  eld),  a.  [Eng.  needl(e );  -ed. j 

1.  Lit. :  Worked  or  executed  with  a  needle. 

“  The  trickling  ornament  and  needled  arts.” 

Brookes;  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Vexed,  annoyed. 

needleful  (asne'dl-f  ul),s.  [Eng.  needle ;  -ful(l).] 
As  much  thread  as  is  usually  put  into  a  needle  at 
one  time. 

need  -ler,  *neldere,  s.  [Eng.  needl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  works  with  a  needle;  a  sewer; 
an  embroiderer. 

“  Hike  Hakeneyman,  and  Houwe  the  neldere.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  1Q6. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sharper,  a  niggard, 
need’-less,  *nede-les,  a.  [Eng.  need;  -Zes.s.] 

*1.  Not  in  want ;  having  no  need ;  in  want  of  noth¬ 
ing. 

“Weeping  in  the  needless  stream. 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  L 
2.  Not  necessary ;  not  requisite ;  unnecessary. 

“The  attempt  was  made;  ’tis  needless  to  report 

How  hopelessly.” — Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
need  -less-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  needless;  -ly.]  In  a 
needless  manner ;  without  need  or  necessity ;  unnec¬ 
essarily. 

need'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  needless ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  needless ;  unnecessariness. 

“The  needlessness  of  their  endeavors.” — Bishop  Hall; 
Christian’s  Assurance  of  Heaven. 

*need'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  need;  •ling.']  One  in  want 
-or  need. 

“A  gift  to  needlings  is  not  given  but  lent.” 

Sylvester:  The  Schisme,  467. 

*need’-ly,  *nede-ly,  adv.  [English  need;  -ly.] 
Needs,  of  necessity,  necessarily. 

“Nedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,550. 

need  -ly,  a.  [Eng.  needl(e);  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  needle ;  prickly,  bristling. 

“His  black  needly  beard.” — Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone, 
ch.  xxiii. 

fneed  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  need ;  -ment.\  Something 
needed  or  wanted ;  a  necessary,  a  requisite. 

“  His  little  bag  of  needments,  the  linen  .  .  .  and  a 
few  other  indispensable  things.” — Mrs.  Oliphant:  Harry 
Jocelyn,  ii.  3. 

need-n^i,  v.  [See  def.]  Need  not.  (Scotch.) 
need§,  nedes,  *needes,  *nedys,  adverb.  [A.  S. 
n&des,  neddes  (genit.  of  nedd,  ?i^d=need),  the  es 
being  an  adverbial  ending.]  Of  necessity,  neces¬ 
sarily,  indispensably,  inevitably.  (Generally  with 
must.) 


*need§’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  needs ;  -ly.]  Necessar¬ 
ily,  of  necessity. 

“And  needsly  to  the  southern  fields  wilt  gad.” 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  Eel.  vi. 

need  -y,  *ned-i,  *ned-y,*a.  [Eng.  need;  -y.] 

1.  In  need  or  necessity ;  necessitous,  distressed, 
poor,  indigent. 

“The  bread  of  the  needy  is  the  life  of  the  poor.” — 
Fryth:  Works,  p.  81. 

*2.  Necessary,  needful,  requisite. 

“  Stored  with  corn  to  make  your  needy  bread.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

*need’-y-hOQd, s.  [Eng.  needy;  -hood.]  A  state 
of  want,  need. 

“Flour  of  furze-balls,  that’s  too  good, 

For  a  man  in  needyhood.” 

Herrick;  The  Beggar  to  Mab. 

neem,  *nim,  s.  [Bengalee,  Hind.,  &c.]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

neem-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Media  azadirachta,  or  Azadirachta  indica, 
an  Indian  tree  having  unequally  pinnate  leaves 
with  oblique  leaflets,  the  flowers  in  panicles,  the 
ovary  three-celled.  Neem  trees  elan  ted  around 
bungalows  are  said  to  be  favorable  to  health.  Be¬ 
ing  considered  sacred,  the  wood  is  made  into  idols 
in  India ;  it  is  also  used  for  ship-building,  furni¬ 
ture,  &c.  The  young  trees,  when  tapped,  yield  a 
saccharine  sap  or  toddy  which  is  an  excellent 
stomachic.  An  oil  from  the  pericarp  is  burned  in 
lamps  and  used  in  soap-making;  it  is  antiseptic 
and  anthelmintic,  and  is  used  also  in  leprosy.  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  found  it  as  efficacious  as  cod-liver  oil 
in  consumption  and  scrofula.  The  gum  is  stimu¬ 
lant,  the  bark  is  astringent,  tonic,  and  antiperiodic ; 
it  is  useful  in  intermittent  and  other  fevers.  The 
Hindus  eat  the  leaves,  when  parched,  in  curries, 
and  make  them  into  poultices  for  glandular  tumors, 
or  apply  them  as  a  pulp  in  small-pox.  ( Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.)  Called  also  Margosa  tree. 

neep,  s.  [A.  S.  ncep;  Icel.  ncepa;  Lat.  napus .] 
A  turnip. 

ne’er,  adv.  [Neyee.] 

ne’er-be-lickit,  s.  Nothing  which  could  be 
licked  by  a  dog  or  cat ;  nothing  whatever.  (Scotch.) 

ne’er-do-well,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Never  likely  to  do  well  or  reform; 
past  mending  or  reformation. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  never  likely  to  do  well; 
one  past  all  hopes  of  reformation  or  mending. 

nee§’-ber-ry,  s.  [Naseberry.] 

*nee§e,  *nese,  *neeze,  v.  i.  [Dut.  niezen ;  Ger. 
niesen ;  O.  Icel.  hnjdsa ;  Icel.  hnerra ;  Dan.  nyse ; 
Sw.  nysa.]  To  sneeze  (q.  v.). 

“He  went  up  and  stretched  himself  upon  him;  and  the 
child  neesed  seven  times,  and  opened  his  eyes.” — 2  Kings 

iv.  35.  (1611.) 

*nee§e,  s.  [Neese,  v.]  A  sneeze  (q.  v.) 
nee§e-wort,  s.  [Sneezewort.] 

*nee§'-Ing,  *nes-ing,  *nes-inge,  s.  [Neese, 

v. ]  A  sneezing. 

“  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are 
like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.” — Job  xli.  18.  (1611.) 

ne  ex’-e-at  reg'-no,  phr.  [Lat.=let  him  notgo 
out  of  the  kingdom.] 

Law:  A  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from  leaving 
the  country,  originally  applicable  to  purposes  of 
state ;  now  an  ordinary  process  of  courts  of  equity, 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bail  or 
security  to  abide  a  decree. 

*ne’-fand,  *ne-fan'-dous,  a,.  [Lat.  nefandus= 
not  to  be  spoken  or  uttered :  ne=not,  and  fandus— 
fut.  part,  of  for = to  speak.]  Not  to  be  spoken, 
uttered,  or  mentioned ;  abominable. 

“  The  most  nefandous  high-treason  against  the  Majesty 
on  high.” — Cotton  Mather:  A  Discourse  on  Witchcraft 
(ed.  1689),  p.  9. 

ne-f  ar'-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ne farius,  from  ne/«s=that 
which  is  contrary  to  divine  law,  impiety.]  Wicked 
in  the  extreme ;  abominable,  infamous,  atrocious. 

ne-f  ar'-i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nefarious ;  -ly.] 
In  a  nefarious  manner ;  with  extreme  wickedness ; 
abominably,  atrociously. 

“Thus  nefariously  rob’d  and  despoiled  of  his  honor.” — 
Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  p.  891. 

ne-far’-I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nefarious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  nefarious ;  extreme 
wickedness ;  atrociousness. 

*ne'-fast,  a.  [Lat.  ne  fast  us.]  Wicked,  unlaw¬ 
ful,  detestable,  vile. 

“Monsters  so  nefast  and  so  flagitious.” — Lytton.-  Cax- 
tons,  pt.  x.,  ch.  i. 

nef -ie-dief-fite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  resembling  litho- 
marge.  Hardness,  1T5;  specific  gravity,  2*335 ; 


fracture,  conchoidal;  color,  white  to  red-rose: 
opaque ;  feel,  greasy.  Analyses  discordant.but  the 
mean  agrees  with  the  formula  HeMgA^SisGn-  t>e* 
longs  to  the  group  of  clays, 
neft,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
neft-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  mineral  oil  extracted  from  shale  found 
in  Hungary  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  contains  forty 
per  cent,  of  crude  paraffin. 

*ne  -gant,  s.  [Lat.  negans,  pr.  par.  of  nego— to 
deny.]  One  who  denies. 

“The  affirmants  .  .  .  were  almost  treble  so  many  as 


ne-ga-tion,  *ne-ga-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

negationem,  acc.  of  negations,  denying,  a  refusal, 
from  negatus,  pa.  par.  of  nego—  to  deny,  from  ne  — 
not,  and  aio=to  say.]  . 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  denial;  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be. 
(The  opposite  to  affirmation.) 

“But  I  foundetherin  no  answers  appoynted  to  be  made 
to  them  whyche  receyved  that  ordre,  neyther  by  affyrma- 
cion  nor  yet  negation.” — Bale:  Apologie,  p.  23. 


2.  Logic:  (See extract.) 

‘Negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not  natur¬ 
ally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  has 
no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be  present  with  it;  as 
when  we  say  a  stone  is  inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  that 
is,  has  no  life,  nor  sight,  nor  hearing;  or  when  we  say  a 
carpenter  or  a  fisherman  is  unlearned,  these  are  mere 
negations.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §6. 


V  Conversion  by  Nega  tion : 

Logic :  [Contraposition.] 

ne-ga  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  negation;  - ist .]  One 
who  denies  the  truth  and,  by  implication,  the  benef¬ 
icent  effects  of  Christianity,  or  of  any  other  relig¬ 
ion  named. 

“  In  everything  characteristic  of  the  creed  of  Christen¬ 
dom  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  negationist.  He  admitted 
neither  its  truth  nor  its  utility.” — Literary  World,  Feb. 
3,  1882. 

neg'-a-tlve,  *neg-a-tif,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  nigatif; 
from  Lat.  negativus ;  from  negatus,  pa.  par.  of  nego 
=to  deny;  Ital.  & Sp. negativo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Containing,  declaring,  or  implying  denial  or 
negation ;  negatory.  (The  opposite  to  affirmative.) 

“  I  see  no  inconvenience  that  may  insue  either  of  the 
affirmative  or  negative  opinion.” — Holinshed:  Description 
of  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  refusal;  refusing  as¬ 
sent  ;  expressing  the  answer  no  to  a  request ;  as,  He 
gave  me  a  negative  answer. 

*3.  Denying,  refusing. 

“  If  thou  wilt  confess, 

Or  else  be  impudently  negative.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

4.  Containing  assertions  or  marked  by  omissions 
which  involve  denial  or  tend  in  the  direction  of  de¬ 
nial  without  directly  denying  or  controverting ;  in¬ 
direct  ;  the  opposite  to  positive ;  as,  a  negative  argu¬ 
ment. 


“  We  have  negative  names,  which  stand  not  directly  for 
positive  ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as  insipid; 
silence,  nihil,  Ac.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  viii. 

5.  Having  the  power  of  restraining  or  withhold¬ 
ing  by  refusing  consent ;  having  the  power  or  right 
of  veto. 


“Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as  king, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of  the  liberty 
of  using  my  reason  with  a  good  conscience.” — King 
Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 


II.  Phot. :  Applied  to  a  picture  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  in 
nature.  [B.  II.  2.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  denied  ;  a 
negative  proposition  ;  an  opposite  or  contradictory 
term  or  conception. 

“The  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind 
for  its  choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative.” — Edwards ■ 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  i.,  §  1. 

2.  A  word  expressing  or  implying  denial  or  refusal ; 
as,  no,  not. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  restraining  or  withhold¬ 
ing  by  refusing  consent ;  the  right  or  power  of  veto ; 
a  veto. 

4.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or  refuses ; 
a  decision  or  answer  expressing  or  declaring  nega¬ 
tion  or  refusal. 

“It  is  generally  held  in  the  negative.” — South  ■  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Elect. :  The  metal  or  equivalent  placed  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  positive  in  the  voltaic  battery.  The 
negative  may  be  coke,  carbon,  silver,  platinum,  or 
copper,  and  forms  the  cathode  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pH,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.'  qu  =  kw. 


negative-bath 


2;,  p,hot-  •'  A  picture  upon  glass,  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  model  are  exactly  reversed  ;  the 
actual  shades  being  represented  by  the  transparent 
glass,  the  lights  of  the  object  appearing  dark.  The 
negative  is  used  to  obtain  positives  by  being  laid 
upon  a  sensitive  surface,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  glass.  The 
rays,  being  but  little  impeded  by  the  transparent 
portions,  affect  the  preparation  underneath  ;  while 
under  the  opaque  portions  (the  high  lights  of  the 
original),  the  sensitive  material  remains  unaltered. 


negative-bath,  s. 

Phot. :  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  distilled 
water,  averaging  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a 
trace  of  silver  iodide,  used  to  excite  collodion 
plates  for  taking  negatives..  It  may  be  acid,  neu¬ 
tral  or  alkaline,  according  to  circumstances. 
[Bath,  B.  I.  4.] 

negative-crystal,  s. 

Crystall. :  An  inclosure  of  glass  in  another  crys¬ 
tal,  and  assuming  the  form  of  the  latter. 

negative-electricity,  s. 

Elect.:  The  electricity  developed  when  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  flannel  or  skin  ;  resinous 
electricity.  It  is  denoted  by  the  sign  minus  ( — ). 

negative-element,  s. 

Chem. :  The  element  which  is  disengaged  at  the 
positive  pole,  when  one  of  its  compounds  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  an  electric  current. 

negative-eyepiece,  s. 

Optics:  The  Huygenian,  or  negative  eyepiece,  is 
the  usual  combination  of  lenses  at  the  eye-end  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope.  It  was  designed  by  its 
inventor  to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration  by 
producing  the  refractions  at  two  glances  instead  of 
one,  and  also  to  increase  the  field  of  view.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  the  eye-glass,  and 
the  field-glass,  each  of  which  presents  its  convex 
side  toward  the  object-glass. 


negative-exponent,  s.  The  same  as  Negative- 
power  (q.  v.).  [Exponent,  II.] 

negative-index,  s. 

Math. :  In  logarithms  an  index  affected  with  a 
negative  sign,  as  are  the  indices  of  the  logarithms 
of  all  numbers  less  than  unity. 


negative-pole,  s. 

Elect. :  [Negative,  a.,  B.  II.  I.] 
negative-power,  s.  [Power.] 
negative-pregnant,  s. 

Law :  A  negation  implying  also  an  affirmation, 
as  if  a  man,  being  impleaded  to  have  done  a  thing, 
denies  that  he  did  it  in  the  manner  and  form 
alleged,  thus  implying  that  he  did  it  in  some  form 
or  other. 


negative-prescription,  s.  [Prescription.] 

negative-quantity,  s. 

Math.:  Any  quantity  preceded  by  the  negative 
sign  (— ). 

negative-radical,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  which  may  be  applied  to  any  group 
of  two  or  more  atoms,  which  takes  the  place  and 
performs  the  functions  of  a  negative  element  in  a 
chemical  compound. 

negative-result,  s. 

Math.:  The  result  of  any  analytical  operation 
which  is  preceded  by  the  negative  sign. 

negative-sign,  s. 

Math. :  The  algebraic  sign  (— ) .  Also  called  minus 
(q.  v.). 

negative-well,  s.  The  same  as  Drain-well 
(q.  v.). 

neg'-<i-tlve,  v.  t.  [Negative,  a.] 

1.  To  disprove ;  to  prove  the  contrary. 

“  The  want  of  a  corresponding  experience  negatives  the 
history.” — Paley:  Evidences.  (Prep,  consid.) 

2.  To  reject  by  vote ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  or  en¬ 
act  ;  as,  The  Senate  negatived  the  bill. 

3.  To  render  harmless  or  ineffective  ;  to  neutralize. 

neg  -a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  negative ;  - ly .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  a  negative  manner;  with  denial  or  refusal. 

‘‘Forthe  words  speak  negatively.” — South:  Sermons,  vol. 

viii.,  ser.  7. 

2.  In  a  manner  implying  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  indirectly  ;  not  positively. 

II.  Elect.:  With  negative  electricity;  as,  a  body 
negatively  electrified. 

neg  -ji-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  negative;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  negative ;  negation. 

neg-a-tiv-ist,  s.  [Eng.  negativ (e) ,’  -ist.]  A 
sportive  coinage  symmetrical  with  and  opposed  to 
Positivists. 

“There  are  among  us,  for  example,  scientific  gentle¬ 
men  who  style  themselves  Positivists,  but  who  are 
actually  Negativists.”— Mortimer  Collins:  Thoughts  in  my 
Garden,  ii.  46. 
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neg-a-tlv  -I-ty,  s.  _  [Eng.  nec/ativ(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  negative  ;  negativeness. 

fneg-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  negatorius,  from  negatus, 
pa.  par.  of  nego= to  deny  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  negatorio ;  Fr. 
n&gatoire.  ]  Expressing  denial  or  refusal ;  denying. 

“With  negatory  response  from  all  quarters.” — Carlyle: 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  230. 

neg-lect’,  *neg-lecte,  v.  t.  [Fr.  nSgliger;  Ital. 
negligere.]  [Neglect,  a.] 

1.  To  treat  without  regard  or  attention ;  to  treat 
carelessly  or  heedlessly  ;  to  slight,  to  despise ;  to  take 
no  notice  of ;  to  disregard ;  to  pass  over. 

“Neglect  me,  lose  me.” 

Shalcesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  leave  undone  ;  to  pass  over  or  by  ;  to  omit. 
(Generally  followed  by  an  infinitive.) 

“Honor  due  and  reverence  none  neglects.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  738. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  neglected,  omitted,  or  deferred. 

“  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 
neg-lect ,  a.  [Lat.  neglectus,  pa.  par.  of  negligo 
=to  neglect:  nec— nor,  not,  and  lego=  to  gather,  to 
collect,  to  select.]  Neglected,  omitted,  overlooked. 

“  Because  it  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone.” — Tyn¬ 
dall:  Works,  p.  257. 

neg-lect’,  s.  [Neglect,  «.] 

1.  Disregard,  slight,  omission  ;  want  or  failure  of 
due  regard,  attention,  or  heed. 

“To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame. 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.” 

Milton:  Comus,  510. 

2.  Omission  t<?  do  anything  which  should  be  done ; 
carelessness. 

“  Which  out  of  my  neglect  was  never  done.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

3.  Carelessness,  negligence  ;  neglectful  habits. 

“Age  breeds  neglect  in  all.” 

Denham:  Sophy,  ii.  1. 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  or  disregarded. 

“  Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect.” 

Prior:  Henry  and  Emma. 
neg-lect’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Neglect,  v.] 
neg-lect-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  neglected;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglected. 

neg-lect -er,  *neg-lect’-or,  s.  [Eng.  neglect; 
•er.]  One  who  neglects. 

“  Christianity  has  backed  all  its  precepts  with  eternal 
life  and  eternal  death  to  the  performers  or  neglectors  of 
them.”— South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  5. 

neg-lect ’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  neglect;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Heedless,  careless,  inattentive  ;  apt  to  neglect 
or  disregard ;  negligent ;  not  careful  or  heedful. 
(Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  neglect.) 

“  The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  o/her  charms.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  neglect  or  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“Shew  a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them  upon 
doing  ill.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

neg-lect  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  neglectful;  -ly.'] 
In  a  neglectful  manner ;  with  neglect,  indifference, 
or  slighting. 

neg-lect'-f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  neglectful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglectful ;  negligence, 
neg-lect -lng,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Neglect,  i\] 
neg-lect  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  neglecting;  -ly.] 
With  neglect  or  indifference;  neglectfully,  care¬ 
lessly,  heedlessly.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 

i.  3.) 

*neg-lec -tion,  s.  [Lat.  neglectio,  from  neglect¬ 
us,  pa.  par.  of  negligo— to  neglect  (q.v.).]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  negligent  or  neglectful;  want 
of  care ;  negligence  ;  neglectfulness. 

“  Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

neg-lect’-Ive,  adj.  [Eng.  neglect;  -ive.]  Neg¬ 
ligent,  neglectful,  heedless,  regardless. 

“  Not  wholly  stupid  and  neglective  of  the  public  peace.” 
— King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

neg'-ll-gee  (gee  as  zha),  s.  [Fr.  negligi,  pa.  par. 
of  negliger= to  neglect  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  easy  or  unceremonious  dress;  undress; 
specif.,  a  kind  of  loose  gown  worn  by  ladies,  or  a 
style  of  shirt  worn  by  men. 

2.  A  long  necklace  usually  made  of  coral.  ( Sim - 
monds .) 

neg’-ll-genge,  *  neg’-ll-ggn-gy,  *nec-cly- 
gence,  S.  [Ft.  negligence,  from  Lat.  negligentia, 
from  negligens=negligent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  negligencia; 
Ital.  negligenzct.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negligent ;  neglect¬ 
fulness  ;  neglect  or  omission  to  do  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  ;  a  habit  of  neglecting  or  omitting  to  do 
things  through  carelessness  or  design. 
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2.  An  act  of  neglect,  carelessness,  or  negligence, 

‘  ‘O  negligence 

Fit  for  a  fool.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Disregard,  slight,  contempt,  neglect. 

“  Both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

neg-li-gent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  negligens  (genit. 
negligentis) ,  pr.  par.  of  negligo=to  neglect  (q.v.); 
Ital.  &  Sp.  nealigente.] 

1.  Careless,  heedless,  neglectful ;  apt  to  neglect  or 
omit  that  which  ought  to  be  done  or  attended  to ; 
inattentive.  (Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of 
neglect  when  expressed.) 

“My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  Him.” — 2  Chron.  xxix.  11. 

2.  Characterized  by  carelessness  or  negligence ; 
careless. 

“O  negligent  and  heedless  discipline. 

How  are  we  park’d  and  bounded  in  a  pale.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

3.  Scornfully  regardless  or  heedless ;  despising. 

“And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame.” — Swift:  Miscel. 

negligent-escape,  s. 

Law:  The  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
or  other- officer. 

neg  -ll-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  negligent ; -ly .] 

1.  In  a  negligent,  careless,  or  heedless  manner; 
without  care  or  heed ;  without  exactness ;  heed- 
lessly. 

“Britain!  whose  genius  is  in  verse  express’d, 

Bold  and  sublime,  but  negligently  dress’d.” 

Waller:  Upon  the  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

2.  In  a  manner  indicating  or  expressing  slight, 
disrespect,  or  disregard  of  anything ;  slightingly. 

neg  -llg-l-ble,  adj.  [Lat.  negligo  =  to  neglect.] 
Capable  of  being  neglected  or  disregarded  ;  applied 
to  anything  which  may  be  neglected  or  left  out  of 
consideration,  as  an  infinitely  small  quantity  in 
mathematics. 

•  *ne-goge’,  s.  [Lat.  wesrofiwm=business.]  Busi¬ 
ness,  occupation,  employment.  [Negotiate.] 

“  Why  may  we  not  say  negoce  from  negotium,  as  well  as 
commerce  from  commercium,  and  palace  from  pala- 
tium?” — Bentley:  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris.  (Pref.  p.  54.) 

ne-go-ti-^-bll  -I-ty  (ti  as  sM),  s.  [Eng.  nego¬ 
tiable; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negoti¬ 
able  or  transferable  by  assignment. 

ne-go  -ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Fr.,  Ital.  nego- 
ziabile;  Sp.  negociable.]  Capable  of  being  nego¬ 
tiated  ;  transferable  by  assignment  from  the  owner 
to  another  person  so  as  to  vest  the  property  in  the 
assignee  ;  as,  a  negotiable  bill  of  exchange. 

negotiable-instruments,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Those  instruments,  the  right  of  action  upon 
which  is,  by  exception  from  the  common  rule,  freely 
assignable  from  one  to  another;  such  as  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

fne-go-ti-ant  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  negotians,  pr. 
par.  of  negotior= to  transact  business.]  One  who 
negotiates ;  a  negotiator.  [Negotiate.] 

“  Ambassadors,  negotiants,  .  .  .  must  use  great  respect.” 
—Raleigh:  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

ne-go -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  ne-go -gl-ate  (or  gl  as 
Shl),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  negotiates,  pa.  par.  of  negotior 
=to  transact  business;  negotium = bu s iness ,  occu¬ 
pation;  neg-  for  wec=not,  nor,  and  ofwm=leisure; 
Fr.  nigocier ;  Sp.  negociar ;  Ital.  negoziare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

fl.  To  carry  on  business  or  trade;  to  traffic;  to 
deal. 

“They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with,  did 
all  of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them.” — Ham¬ 
mond. 

2.  To  treat  with  another  or  others  respecting  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  anything;  to  bargain  ;  to  enter 
into  or  carry  on  negotiations  or  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

3.  To  carry  on  diplomatic  negotiations  or  inter¬ 
course  with  another,  as  respecting  a  treaty,  a  league, 
a  peace,  &c. ;  to  treat  diplomatically. 

“  The  interests  of  those  with  whom  he  negotiated."— 
Mickle;  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia . 

4.  To  carry  on  communications  generally ;  to  act 
as  a  go-between. 

*5.  To  intrigue,  to  be  busy. 

“  She  was  a  busy  negotiating  woman.” — Bacon:  Henry 
VII.,  p.  24. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  or  carry  on  negotiations  concern¬ 
ing  ;  to  procure  or  bring  about  by  negotiation. 

“  That  weighty  business  to  negotiate.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  bk.  iii, 

2.  To  pass  in  the  way  of  business  ;  to  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  ;  as,  to  negotiate  or  discount  a  note. 

3.  To  pass  over;  to  accomplish  in  jumping. 

( Racing  Slang.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  glim,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thta.r  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sum  =  zbim.  -tious,  -cioufs,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl„ 
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ne-go-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shi),  *ne-g6-$i-a'-tion 
(or  91  as  shl),  s.  [Fr.  negotiation,  from  Lat.  ne- 
aotiationem,  accus.  of  negotiations,  transaction  of 
business;  Sp.  negociacion;  Ital.  negoziazione.] 

*1.  Business,  trading,  affair. 

“  In  all  negotiations  of  difficultie,  a  man  may  not  look 
to  sowe  and  reape  at  once.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Negotiat¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  act  of  negotiating,  or  treating  with  another 
respecting  the  purchase  and  sale  of  anything ;  bar¬ 
gaining,  treaty. 

3.  The  treating  of  governments  by  their  agents, 
respecting  international  questions ;  as,  the  making 
of  treaties,  the  entering  into  a  league,  the  making 
of  peace,  &c. ;  the  transaction  of  business  between 
nations  by  f  heir  agents 

4.  The  course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  procure  acceptance 
of  it,  and  payment  when  it  falls  due. 


ne-go -ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  *ne-g6  -9i-a-tor  (or 
cl  as  sM),  s.  [Lat.  negotiator ;  Fr.  negotiateur .] 
One  who  negotiates;  one  who  treats  with  others, 
either  as  principal  or  agent  for  another ;  one  who 
conducts  negotiations.  [Negotiate,  A.  3.] 

“The  language  of  Rome,  indeed,  .  .  .  was  still,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  indispensable  to  a  traveler 
or  negotiator.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


ne-go  -ti-a-tor-jf  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  negotia- 
torius.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  negotiation. 


ne-go -ti-a-trix  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.]  A  woman 
who  negotiates. 

*ne~g6-ti-os'-i-tjf  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  negotios- 
itas,  from  wegotiosMS=busy.]  The  state  of  being 
engaged  in  business ;  active  employment  in  busi¬ 
ness  ;  negotiousness.  [Negotious.] 
tne-go  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  negotiosus,  from  nego- 
fiwm=business.]  Busy;  engrossed  or  absorbed  in 
business ;  fully  employed,  active  in  business. 

“  Some  servants  ...  are  very  nimble  and  negotious .” 
—Rogers.  v 

tne-go -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  negotious;  -ness.] 
Active  employment ;  activity,  negotiosity. 

“  God  needs  not  our  negotiousness,  or  double  diligence, 
to  bring  his  matters  to  pass.” — Rogers:  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  606. 

ne'-gress,  s.  [Negbo.]  A  female  negro, 
ne-gril  -16,  s.  [Sp.,  a  dimin.  from  negro  (q.  v.).] 
Anthrop. :  Lit.,  a  small  or  young  negro.  •  Picker¬ 
ing  uses  it  almost,  if  not  exactly,  as  a  synonym  of 
Negrito  (q.  v.). 

“The  Negrillo  race  has  much  the  same  complexion  as 
the  Papuan,  but  differs  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the 
genera]  absence  of  a  beard,  the  projecting  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  negro 
features.” — C.  Pickering:  Races  of  Man,  p.  176. 

ne-gri’-to,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  from  negro  (q.  v.).] 
Anthrop.:  One  of  the  division’s  of  Huxley’s  Neg¬ 
roid  race. 

ne'-gro,  *ne-ger,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  negro=&  black 
man,  from  Lat.  nigrum,  accus.  of  niger— black; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  negro;  Fr.  rcegre.j 
A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.:  The  distinctly  dark,  as  opposed  to  the 
fair,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties  of  mankind.  Their 
original  home  was  probably  all  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  India  south  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  plains, 
Malaysia  and  the  greater  part  of  Australasia.  In 
early  and  middle  Tertiary  times  this  tract  was 
probably  broken  up  by  the  sea  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  region  named  by  Sclater  Lemuria. 
Negroes  fall  naturally  into  two  great  divisions :  (1) 
African  Negroes,  (2)  Papuans  or  Melanesians.  Prof. 
A.  H.  Keane  ( Encyc .  Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xvii.  316-320) 
makes  four  sub-divisions  of  African  Negroes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality:  (1)  West  Soudan  and  Guinea;  (2) 
Central  Soudan  and  Chad  Basin;  (3)  East  Soudan 
and  Upper  Nile;  (4)  South  Africa.  He  estimates 
their  number  at  130,000,000,  with  probably  20,000, 000 
full-blood  or  half-caste  negroes,  either  slaves  or 
descendants  of  slaves,  chiefly  in  tropical  of  sub¬ 
tropical  America,  and  enumerates  the  following  as 
the  chief  anatomical  and  physiological  points  in 
which  the  Negro  differs  most  from  his  own  con¬ 
geners  : 

1.  The  abnormal  length  of  the  arm,  sometimes  reaching 
to  the  knee-pan. 

2.  Prognathism  (Facial  angle  70%  in  Caucasian  82°). 

8.  Weight  of  brain,  35  oz.  (in  gorilla  20  oz.,  average 
Caucasian  (Europe  or  America)  45  oz.) 

4.  Full  black  eye,  black  iris,  and  yellowish  sclerotic 
Coat. 

6.  Short,  flat,  snub  nose,  broad  at  extremity,  with  dilated 
nostrils  and  concave  ridge. 

6.  Thick,  protruding  lips,  showing  inner  surface. 

7.  Very  large  zygomatic  arches. 

8.  Exceedingly  thick  cranium,  enabling  him  to  use  the 
head  as  a  weapon  of  attack. 

9.  Weak  lower  limbs,  terminating  in  a  broad,  flat  foot, 
with  low  instep,  projecting  and  somewhat  prehensile 
?reat  toe,  and  “lark  heel.” 


10.  Complexion  deep  brown,  blackish,  or  even  black,  not 
due  to  any  special  pigment,  but  to  the  greater  abundance 
of  coloring  matter  in  the  Malpighian  mucous  membrane. 

11.  Short,  black  hair,  distinctly  wooly,  not  frizzly. 

12.  Thick  epidermis,  cool,  soft,  and  velvety,  mostly 
hairless,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  odor,  described  as 
hircine. 

13.  Frame  of  medium  height,  thrown  somewhat  out  of 
the  perpendicular  by  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  the  spine, 
the  backward  projection  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  ana¬ 
tomical  structure. 

14.  The  cranial  sutures,  which  close  much  earlier  in  the 
Negro  than  in  other  races. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  negroes; 
black ;  as,  a  negro  race, 
negro-bat,  s. 

Z06I. :  Vesperugo  maurus,  a  vespertilionine  bat, 
with  an  extremely  wide  geographical  range,  being 
found  along  the  axis  of  elevation  in  the  Old  World, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  China,  extending  southward 
into  India,  Cochin  China,  and  Java.  The  fur  is 
sooty-brown  or  deep  black,  tipped  with  gray. 

negro-cachexy,  s.  [Diet-eating.] 
negro-coffee,  s. 

Chem.:  The  seeds  of  Cassia  occidentalis.  They 
have  a  purgative  action,  but  lose  this  property  in 
the  roasting,  [Cassia.] 

negro-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Turkish  millet. 


negro-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  A  black  dipterous  insect,  Psila  Rosce. 
Called  also  Carrot-fly. 


negro  guinea-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Indian  Millet, 
Sorghum  vulgare. 

negro-head,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco,  prepared  by  softening  with  molasses,  and 
then  pressing  it  into  cakes. 

Negro-head  maul:  A  maul  hewn  from  a  single 
block  of  wood, 
negro-monkey,  s. 

Z06I. :  Semnopithecus  maurus ;  the  specific  name 
has  reference  to  its  color,  an  intense  black  ;  habitat, 
the  Javanese  forests.  It  is  hunted  for  its  fur. 
negro-tamarin,  s. 

Zobl.:  Midas  ursulus,  from  the  region  of  the 
Amazon.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  with  a 
tail  nearly  twice  as  long.  The  fur  is  black,  with  a 
reddish-brown  streak  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 
It  is  of  a  low  type  of  intelligence,  but  some  become 
tame  and  familiar.  [Midas.] 
negro’s-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Ivory  Palm,  Phytelephas  macrocarpa, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

Negro' s-head  palm :  [Negbo’s-head]. 
ne  -grdid,  ne'-gro-did,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  negro,  and 
Gr.  eidos=appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Resembling  negroes ;  having  the 
characteristics  of  negroes ;  of  the  negro  type. 

“The  Wakwavi  are  the  same  in  race  and  language  with 

the  negroid  Massi.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.:  One  belonging  to  the  Negroid  race;  a 
negro. 

Negroid-race,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  term  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
“Negro’1  of  other  anthropologists.  The  Negroid 
type  is  primarily  represented  by  the  Negro  of  Africa 
between  the  Sahara  and  the  Cape  district,  includ¬ 
ing  Madagascar.  Two  important  families  are 
classed  in  this  system. 

(1)  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  diminutive  in 
stature,  and  of  yellowish-brown  complexion.  (The 
Hottentot  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  crossing 
between  the  Bushman  and  the  ordinary  Negroid.) 

(2)  Negritoes  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Malacca,  the  Philippine,  and  other  islands 
to  New  California  and  Tasmania.  They  are  mostly 
dolichocephalic,  with  dark  skins  and  woolly  hair. 
In  various  districts  they  tend  toward  other  types, 
and  show  traces  of  mixture.  ( Journ .  Ethnol.  Soc., 
1870,  405,  406.) 

Ne'-gro-land,  s.  [Eng.  negro,  and  land.'] 

Geog.  &  Anthrop. :  That  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  south  of  Sahara. 

“Architecture  has  no  existence,  nor  are  there  any  mon¬ 
umental  ruins  or  stone  structures  of  any  sort  in  the  whole 
of  Negroland,  except  those  erected  in  Soudan  under  Ha- 
metic  and  Semitic  influences.” — Prof.  A.  H.  Keane,  in 
Encyc,  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  318. 

ne-gr5-l6id,  a.  [Eng.  negro;  l  connect.,  andGr. 
eidos=appearance.]  The  same  as  Negboid  (q.  v.). 
ne-gun '-di-urn,  s.  [Etym. unknown.  {Paxton.)] 
Bot.:  Box-elder;  a  genus  of  Acerace®,  distin¬ 
guished  from  Acer  by  its  apetalous  dioecious  flowers 
and  its  pinnate  leaves.  Negundium  americanum, 
the  Black  Ash  of  this  country. 


ne'-gus  (l),s.  [Called  after  Colonel  Francis  Ne¬ 
gus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  to  mingle  the  bever¬ 
age  now  named  after  him.]  A  beverage  composed 
of  wine,  water,  sugar,  and  spice. 

ne'-gus  (2),  s.  [Abyssinian.]  The  sovereign  of 
Abyssinia. 

Ne-he-mi'-ah,  s.  [Heb.  Nechhemiah=comforte>d 
of  Jehovah ;  Gr.  Neemias.] 

Script.  Biography :  Three  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture :  One  who  came  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7) ;  another, 
the  son  of  Azbuk  (Neh.  iii.  16) ;  and  lastly  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jewish  leader,  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh. 
i.  1),  and  brother  of  Hanani  (i.  2,  vii.  2).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  king  or  emperor  of  Persia  (B.C.  445),  he  was 
cupbearer  to  the  monarch.  Questioned  as  to  why  he 
looked  sad,  he  replied  that  his  sorrow  arose  from  the 
reflection  tnat  the  city  (Jerusalem), the  place  of  his 
ancestors’  sepulchres,  lay  waste,  with  its  gates  burnt 
(Neh.  ii.  3).  He  requested  permission  to  rebuild  the 
city,  and  was  allowed  temporary  leave  of  absence 
to  carry  out  the  project.  Carrying  with  him  letters 
from  the  king  designed  to  secure  co-operation  from 
various  quarters,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  ob¬ 
tained  zealous  assistance  from  his  countrymen,  and, 
notwithstanding  Samaritan  and  other  opposition, 
rebuilt  the  wall.  An  inscription  in  the  earliest 
Hebrew,  discovered  in  1880  in  the  tunnel  cut  through 
the  rocks  which  conducts  the  water  of  the  Virgin’s 
Spring,  the  Gihon  of  Scripture,  into  the  modern  pool 
of  Siloam,  has  become  the  starting  point  for  com¬ 
prehending  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
timesof  the  Kings  and  in  thatof  Nehemiah.  Mount 
Zion  is  now  fixed  as  the  hill  on  the  southwestern 
slope  of  which  is  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  valley  of 
the  Tyropoeon  of  theGreeco-Roman  age,  was  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Hinnom.  The  size  of  Jerusalem  was  only 
fifty  acres,  but  it  had  crowded  into  it  a  population  of 
15,000  Jews  and  5,000  slaves.  In  B.  C.  433  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Persia,  but  that  year  or  the  next  was  a 
second  time  appointed  Governor  of  Judsea.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  {Sayce:  Introd.  to 
Ezra ,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.) 

H  The  Book  of  Nehemiah : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  In  modern  Hebrew  Bibles,  as 
that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  is 
distinct  from  that  of  Ezra,  immediately  following 
it  as  one  of  the  Hagiographia.  In  the  Jewish 
Canon,  however,  the  two  were  treated  as  a  single 
work.  Origen  was  the  first  to  separate  them,  call¬ 
ing  them  the  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras. 
Jerome  applied  to  the  second  the  name  of  Nehe¬ 
miah.  The  style  of  the  two  is  so  different  that  they 
must  have  had  different  authors.  The  latter  work 
is  naturally  divided  into  four  portions :  ch.  i.— vii.,  a 
continuous  narrative  written  by  Nehemiah;  ch. 
viii.-x.,  apparently  from  another  author;  ch.  xi.- 
xii.  26,  from  Nehemiah’s  pen,  as  was  the  fourth 
section,  xii.  27  to  end  of  the  book,  excepting  some 
verses  of  later  date.  Nehemiah’s  portions  of  the 
book  were  of  date  B.  C.  433-2 ;  the  later  verses, 
which  refer  to  Jaddua,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  Codomannus,  B.  C. 
336-331,  were  penned  later  than  this  date  (ch.  xii. 
11-22).  The  language  used  is  Hebrew  with  some 
Aramaeisms.  Persian  words  also  occur,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  now  found  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  Babylonian.  No  quotation  from  the  book 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  book  is  badly  executed.  {Sayce: 
Introd.  to  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.) 


ne-hush'-tan,  s.  [Heb.  nechhushtan=bT&ss,  a 
brazen  thing.]  [Beass.] 

Script. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  given  by 
Hezekiah  to  the  brazen  serpent  erected  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness,  but  which  now  had  become  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  worship,  incense  being  offered  to  it  (2  Kings 
xviii.  4). 

neif  (1),  nief,  s.  [Neaf.]  The  fist,  the  hand. 

“  Give  me  your  neif,  mounsieur  Mustard-seed.”— 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

neif  (2),  neife,  s.  [O.  Fr  .neif,  naif,  from  Lat. 
nativus— native  (q.  v.).]  A  woman  born  in  villein¬ 
age. 

“The  female  appellation  of  a  villein,  who  was  called  a 
neife.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

*neif-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  neif  (2) ;  -ty.]  The  servitude, 
bondage,  or  villeinage  of  women. 

neigh  (as  na),  *negh,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  lmdegan;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  gneggja,  hneggja;  Sw.  gndgga;  Dan. 
gnegge;  M.  H.  Ger.  nfgen.\ 

1.  Lit. :  To  utter  the  cry  of  a  horse ;  to  whinny. 

“Youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds  bellowing  and  neighing  loud.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  scoff,  to  sneer,  to  jeer. 

neigh  (as  na),  s.  [Neigh,  v.]  Theory  of  a  horse; 
a  whinny. 


“It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys  ;  his  neigh  is  like  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  a  monarch.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


neighbor 
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nematoptychius 


neigh  -bpr  (eigh  as  a),  *neigh-bore,  *neighe- 
toore,  *neighe-boure,  *neygh-bour,  *neygh- 
boure,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  nedhgebdr ,  from  nedh=nigh  ; 
gebur=a  husbandman;  M.  H.  German  ndchgebur, 
ndchbdr;  Ger.  nachbar.]  [Book.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  neighborhood,  or 
hear  to  another. 

2.  One  who  stands  or  sits  near  or  close  to  another. 

“Cheer  your  neighbors 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  4. 

3.  One  who  lives  on  terms  of  friendship  or  famil¬ 
iarity  with  another,  (Frequently  used  as  a  familiar 
term  of  address.) 

“  Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neighbors. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves?” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

4.  An  intimate,  a  confidant. 

“  The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbor  to  my  counsels.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  fellow-countryman. 

“We  will  home  to  Rome, 

And  die  among  our  neighbors.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanvts,y.3. 

6.  A  fellow-being;  one  who  is  near  in  nature,  and 
therefore  bound  to  perform,  or  entitled  to  receive 
good  offices  ;  one  endowed  with  fellow-feeling. 

“  My  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  to  love  him  as  myself.”— 
Church  Catechism. 


B.  As  adj.:  Near,  adjoining,  adjacent;  in  the 
neighborhood. 

“I  long’d  the  neighbor  town  to  see.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  January. 


neigh  -bor  (eigh  as  a),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Neighbor,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  To  be  neighboring  to;  to  adjoin;  to  border  on 
or  near  to ;  to  lie  near  or  adjacent  to. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  familiar ;  to  familiarize. 


“  Being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 

And  since  so  neighbor1  d  to  his  youth  and  ’havior.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 


1.  To  be  near  or  adjacent;  to  adjoin. 

“A  copse  that  neighbors  by.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  259. 

2.  To  live  in  the  vicinity  or  neighborhood. 

“Divers  princes  who  do  neighbor  near.” — SirJ.  Davies. 

neigh  -bor-ess  (eigh  as  a),  *neygh-bour-esse, 

s.  [Eng.  neighbor;  -ess.]  A  woman  who  is  a  neigh¬ 
bor. 

“That  ye  maye  lerne  your  doughters  to  mourne,  and 
that  euery  one  may  teache  her  neyghbouresse  to  make 
lamentacion.” — Jeremye,  ch.  ix.  (1551.) 


neigh'-bor-hOQd  (eigh  as  a),  *neigh-bour- 
hede,  s.  [Eng.  neighbor;  -hood.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neighboring ;  the 
state  of  living  or  being  situated  near ;  vicinity. 

“Then  the  prison  and  the  palace  were  in  awful  neigh¬ 
borhood.” — Lytton:  Rienzi,  bk.  x.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  place  or  locality  near  or  adjacent ;  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  district  or  locality  ;  a  vicinity. 

3.  Those  who  live  in  vicinity  to  each  other ;  neigh¬ 
bors. 

“A  stumbling-block  before  all  the  neighborhood.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

4.  Friendly  terms ;  amicableness  ;  neighborly  rela¬ 
tions,  terms  or  offices. 

“There  is  a  law  of  neighborhood  which  does  not  leave 
a  man  perfectly  master  on  his  own  ground.” — Burke:  On 
a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  i. 

5.  A  district  or  locality  generally. 

neigh  -bor-ihg  (eigh  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  neighbor; 
•ing.]  Situated  or  living  near;  adjacent,  near, 
close. 

“The  neighboring  city  of  London.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

neigh-bor-ll-ness  (eigh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  neigh¬ 
borly  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neigh¬ 
borly. 

neigh'-bor-lf  (eigh  as  a),  *neigh-bour-like, 

■a.&adv.  [Eng.  neighbor ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  a  neighbor;  kind,  civil. 

“The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  neighborly  charity  in  him.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Acting  as  becomes  neighbors ;  social,  sociable, 
civil ;  as,  The  inhabitants  are  very  neighborly . 

B.  As  adv. :  As  becomes  neighbors;  in  a  neigh¬ 
borly  or  friendly  manner. 

“Being  neighborly  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  England 
to  hold  possessions  in  our  province.” — Milton:  Obs.  on 
the  A  rticles  of  Peace. 

neigh -bor-ship  (eigh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  neigh¬ 
bor;  -ship. J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neigh¬ 
bors. 


neigh -ing  (eigh  as  a),  *ney-enge,  s.  [A.  S. 

hnckgung,  from  hndegan—  to  neigh.]  The  act  of  cry¬ 
ing  like  a  horse ;  the  cry  of  a  horse ;  a  whinnying. 

neir,  ne'er,  *neyre,  *nere,  s.  [Dut.  nier;  Icel. 
nyra;  Dan.  nyre ;  Ger.  niere.j  A  kidney. 

neist,  a.,  adv.  &  prep.  [Next.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Next,  nearest,  nighest. 

B.  As  adv.:  Next,  nearest. 

C.  As  prep.:  Next  to,  nearest  to,  close  to. 

nei  -ther  (or  m’-ther),  *nau-ther,  *naw-ther, 
*ne-ther,  *ney-ther,  *noi-ther,  *no-ther,  *nou- 
ther,  *now-ther,  pron.,  pronom.  adj.  &  conj.  [A.  S. 
ndwdher,  a  contracted  form  of  nd-hwcedher  — 
neither,  from  nd= no,  and  hwcedher— whether.  The 
correct  form  is  nother,  the  form  neither  being  due 
to  the  influence  of  either  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  pron. :  Not  either ;  not  one  of  two ;  not  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

“Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,188. 

B.  As  pronom.  adj . :  Not  either. 

“Where  neither  is  nor  true  nor  kind.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  186. 

C.  As  conj.:  Not  either.  It  is  generally  prefixed 
to  the  first  of  two  or  more  coordinate  negative  prep¬ 
ositions  or  clauses,  the  others  being  introduced  by 
nor. 

“When  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

II  (1)  It  is  used  sometimes  for  nor  or  nor  yet  in 
the  second  of  two  clauses,  the  first  of  which  con¬ 
tains  the  negative. 

“  Ye  shall  not  eat  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it.” — Genesis 
iii.  3. 

(2)  Sometimes  it  is  used  adverbially  with  the  last 
of  two  or  more  negative  clauses  or  propositions. 

“  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown :  yet  ’twas  not  a 
crown  neither,  ’twas  one  of  these  coronets.”— Shakesp.: 
Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

neive,  s.  [Neaf.]  The  fist,  the  hand. 

“Whose  wife’s  twa  nieves  scarce  were  well-bred.” 

Burns .  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

neive-nick-nack,  neivie-nick-nack,  neevie- 
neevie-nick-nack,  s.  A  children’s  game,  consist¬ 
ing  of  whirling  the  closed  fists  round  each  other, 
the  one  containing  something,  the  other  empty,  the 
objoct  being  for  some  one  else  to  guess  as  to  which 
hand  holds  thes  article. 

“I  played  it  awa  at  neevie-neevie-nick-nack.” — Scott:  St. 
Ronan’s  Well,  ch.  xxx. 

neive’-f  ul,  s.  [Eng.  neive;  -ful(l).]  A  handful. 
nel-SO'-ni-^l,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Nelson,  who 
accompanied  the  circumnavigator,  Capt.  Cook.] 
Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Noisome®.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  warmer  regions. 

nel-sb-nl-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nelsoni(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Acanthace®. 

ne-lum-bi-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nelum- 
bi(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.\ 

Bot. :  Water-beans  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Nymphales.  It  consists  of  water- 
plants,  with  peltate,  fleshy,  floating  leaves,  four  or 
five  sepals,  numerous  petals,  in  many  rows,  arising 
from  outside  the  base  of  the  torus  ;  stamens  numer¬ 
ous,  in  several  rows.  First  carpels  and  then  nuts 
many,  buried  in  the  hollows  of  the  enlarged  torus  ; 
seeds  solitary,  rarely  two  in  each  nut.  Only  one 
known  genus,  species  three  or  more. 

ne-lum -bl-um,  s.  [Nelumbo.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  order 
Nelumbiace®.  The  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  Nelumbium  speciosum  has 
magnificent  flowers,  magenta  or  white.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  Egyptian  lotus  and  the  Pythagorean 
Egyptian  bean.  It  does  not  now  grow  in  Egypt,  but 
is  found  in  India.  The  filaments  are  there  deemed 
astringent  and  cooling;  they  are  prescribed  in 
burns,  piles,  and  menorrhagia  ;  the  seeds  are  given 
to  prevent  vomiting,  and  to  children  as  diuretics 
and  refrigerants.  The  large  leaves  are  made  into 
bed  sheets  for  fever  patients  ;  a  sherbet  made  from 
the  plant  is  given  as  a  refrigerant  in  smallpox,  &c. 
The  rhizome,  stalks,  and  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
Hindus.  A  fiber  derived  from  the  stalk  is  used,  as 
a  wick  for  lamps  in  Hindu  temples, *the  plant  being 
considered  sacred.  The  North  American  Indians 
eat  the  rhizomes  of  N.  luteum. 

ne-lum'-bo,  s.  [Cingalese.] 

Bot. :  The  Hindu  and  Chinese  lotus,  Nelumbium 
speciosum.  [Nelumbium.] 

nem-,  nem-a-,  pref.  [Gr.  nema= a  thread.] 
Resembling  a  thread. 


nem-u-can-thus,  s.  [Pref.  nem-,  and  Gr.  aleantha 
=a  spine.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Plagiostomes  from 
the  Trias.  (Giinther.) 

nem-a-chl  -lus,  s.  [Pref.  nem-,  and  Gr.  cheilos- 
a  lip.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cobitidina.  No  erectile  sub¬ 
orbital  spine;  six  barbels,  none  at  the  mandible; 
dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the  ventrals.  Fifty  species 
are  known  from  Europe  and  temperate  Asia ;  the 
species  which  extend  into  tropical  parts  inhabit 
streams  of  high  altitude. 

Ne-mae’-an,  a.  [Nemean.] 
tnem'-a-line,  a.  [Gr.  nema— a  thread;  l  con¬ 
nective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.) 

Min.:  Having  the  form  of  threads;  fibrous, 
nem'-a-llte,  s.  [Pref.  nema-,  and  Gr.  lithos=  a 
stone;  Ger.  nemalith.] 

Min. :  A  fibrous  variety  of  Brucite  (q.  v.). 
ne-mg,-st6'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  nema-,  and  Gr.  stoma 
=the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Iridsea. 
ne-ma-stom'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nema- 
stom(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiace®,  sub¬ 
order  Cryp  toneme®. 

nem-a-the'-gl-um  (pi.  nem-a-the-gi-a),  subst. 
[Pref.  nema-,  and  Gr.  theke— a  sac.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Warty  excrescences  on  the  fronds  of 
certain  rose-spored  alg®,  producing  tetraspores, 
as  in  Phyllophora. 

nem-a-thel-mln'-tha,  subst.  pi.  [Nemathel- 

MINTHES.] 

nem-{l-thel-min'-the§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  nemat(o)y 
and  Gr.  helmins  (genit.  helminthos)— a  worm.] 

Zobl. :  Round  and  Thread-worms ;  a  class  of  the 
type  Vermes  (q.  v.).  Nearly  all  are  parasitic.  They 
have  cylindrical  unjointed  bodies  marked,  with 
rings,  or  are  filiform,  narrowed  at  each  end,  with 
papill®  or  stylets  on  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
sexes  are  separate.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  Acanthocephala  and  Nematoidea  (q.  v.). 

nem-a-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  nema  (genit.  nematos)=a 
thread.]  [Nema.] 

nem-a-tog'-er-a,  s. pi.  [Nemoceka.] 
nem'-a-td-gjrst,  s.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and  English 
cyst.] 

Zobl.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  Cnidaj  (q.  v.). 
nem-a-to  -da,  s.  [Nematoidea.] 
nem'-a-tode,  a.  &  s.  [Nematoid.] 
nem-a-tog'-na-thl,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  nemat  ( o ),  and 
Gr.  gnathos,  jaw.]  An  order  of  fishes  characterized 
by  barbels  on  the  jaws.  It  includes  the  catfishes, 
or  bull-heads. 

nem'-a-told,  nem  -a-tode,  adj.  &  subst.  [Nema¬ 
toidea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Nem¬ 
atoidea  ;  threadlike. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Nema¬ 
toidea. 

nem-a-toid-e-a,  nem-a-to -da,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 

nemat(o)-,  and  Gr.  eidos—  appearance. J 
Zobl.:  Thread- worms.  An  order  of  Nemathel- 
minthes  (q.  v.),  mostly  parasitic.  They  have  elon¬ 
gated  rounded  bodies,  usually  tapering  at  one  end, 
sometimes  at  both ;  non-segmented,  occasionally 
provided  with  setiform  spines  or  papill®.  Organs 
of  sense  are  not  known  to  exist,  though  the  pig¬ 
mented  spots  on  some  free  Nematoids  may  have 
this  character.  They  are  for  the  most  part  dioecious. 
Schneider  divides  them  into  three  groups  according 
to  their  muscular  system ;  but  Prof.  Hubrecht 
classes  them  as  (1)  Free-living,  separated  by  Bas- 
tian  into  a  distinct  family  Anguillulid®  (q.  v.) ;  (2) 
Parasitic ;  (a)  undergoing  development  in  a  single 
host,  as  is  the  case  with  Tricocephalus  affinis ;  (b) 
in  the  bodies  of  two  distinct  hosts,  as  is  the  case 
with  Ollulanus  tricuspis  and  Trichina  spiralis ;  (3) 
Transitional;  (a)  parasitic  in  the  larval  state,  free 
when  adult,  as  are  Gordius  and  Mermis ;  (b)  free 
in  the  larval  state,  parasitic  when  adult,  as  are 
Strongylus  and  many  species  of  Ascaris. 

tnem-a-t6-neur'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and 
Gr.  neuron=a  nerve.] 

Zobl.:  Owen’s  name  for  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  filamental,  as  in  the  star-fish. 
The  group  includes  the  Echinodermata,  Rotifera, 
Coelelmintha,  and  Bryozoa.  (Anat.  Invert,  (ed. 
2d),  p.  15.)  ^ 

ne-mat’-6-phbre,  s._  [Pref.  nemato-,  and  Greek 
pkoros=bearing;  phero— to  bear.] 

Zobl.  (pi.) :  Busk’s  name  for  the  cup-shaped  ap¬ 
pendages  on  the  polypary  of  certain  of  the  Plumu- 
larid®,  filled  with  protoplasmic  matter  having  the 
power  of  emitting  amoeboid  prolongation’s.  Hux¬ 
ley  described  them  as  “clavate  organs”  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1849,  p.  427),  and  compared  them  with  the 
^tentacles  of  Diphues  (q.v.). 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Ne-mau’-sa,  s.  [A  female  name,  from  Nemau- 
sus,  the  ancient  name  of  Nismes.] 

Astron.:  [Asteroid,  51. J 

Ne-me'-ain,  Ne-mse  -^n,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Nemea,  a  city  in  Argolis,  Greece. 

Nemean-games,  s.  pi. 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Public  games  or  festivals  celebrated 
at  Nemea,  most  probably  triennially,  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  month  Boedromion  (themodern  August).  The 
Argives  were  the  judges  at  these  games,  which  com¬ 
prised  boxing  and  athletic  contests,  as  well  as 
chariot-races ;  and  the  conquerors  were  crowned 
with  olive. 

Nemean-lion,  s.  A  lion  which  committed  great 
ravages  in  Greece,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

nem-e-6-bI'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  nemeo- 
bi{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Butterflies,  formerly  made  a 
sub-family  of  Erycinid®.  The  sub-costal  nervure  of 
the  fore-wings  divides  into  four  branches  instead 
of  three.  There  are  twelve  genera  and  145  species. 

tnem-e-o-bi-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nemeo- 
bi{us) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -ince.]  [Nemeobiida;.] 

nem-e-0  -bl-us,  s.  [Gr.  nemos= a  grove,  and  bios 
=life.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nemeo- 
biidee  (q.  v.).  It  has  but  one  species,  Nemeobius 
lucina,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary,  local  in 
the  South  of  England.  The  wings  (an  inch  across) 
brown,  with  rows  of  dull  orange  spots,  under  sur¬ 
face  reddish-brown  with  black  marginal  dots,  and 
two  rows  of  whitish  spots  on  hind  wings. 


upper  part  formed  by  the  vomer  and  intermaxil- 
laries.  Two  species  only  known,  both  from  the 
Atlantic,  occurring  at  depths  of  from  500  to  2,500 
fathoms. 

nem'-l-ne  con-tra-di-^en  -te,  phr.  [Lat.]  No 
one  saying  No,  or  opposing.  Usually  abbreviated 
to  nem.  con. 

nem  -l-ne  dls-sen-tl-en-te,  phr.  [Lat.]  No 
one  dissenting. 

ne-mo  -bi-us,  s.  [Gr.  nemos=a  grove,  and  bios= 
life.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  crickets.  Nemobius  sylvestris, 
the  Wood-cricket,  a  small  species  with  the  hind 
wings  rudimentary,  is  common  in  France. 

ne-mo§-er-?,  nem-a-tog  -er-?,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
nemato-,  and  Gr.  Jceras=a  horn.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  dipterous  insects,  having  the 
antennas  usually  of  from  ten  to  seventeen  joints, 
but  sometimes  only  of  six ;  thread-like  or  beaded, 
the  palpi  of  four  or  five  joints ;  the  cross-veins  in 
the  wings  usually  few  or  wanting,  and  the  halteres 
uncovered.  The  larva  is  furnished  with  a  more  or 
less  distinct  head,  and  gives  origin  to  a  free  pupa. 
Their  classification  is  not  fixed.  Some  authors 
treat  them  as  a  single  family,  others  divide  them 
into  from  two  to  twelve  families.  Dallas  makes 
seven  families:  Culicid® 

Mycetophilid®,  Cecidon 
Bibionid®. 

fnem  -5-glos-sa  -ta,  s.pl.  [Gr.  nema=  a  thread, 
and  gldssa= a  tongue.] 

Entom. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the  hymen- 
opterous  sub-tribe  of  Apiari®,  or  Bees. 


,  Chironomid®,  Tipulid®, 
lyidee,  Psychodidte,  and 


nem-e-oph-Il-a,  s.  [Nemophila.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelonid®. 
Nemeophila  plantaginis  is  the  Wood  Tiger-moth. 
The  fore-wings  are  black  with  white  streaks  and 
spots  and  a  yellow  margin  ;  the  hind  ones  dull  yel¬ 
low  with  four  or  five,  black  spots.  Expansion  of 
wings  an  inch  and  a  half.  Larva  brown,  feeding  on 
the  plantain.  Flies  over  woods  and  heaths  in  the 
afternoon. 

ne-mer'-te-a,  s.pl.  [Lat.,  &c.,  nemert{es) ;  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff. -ea.] 

Zodl.:  A  subdivision  of  worms,  mostly  marine, 
with  ciliated  skin,  a  retractile  proboscis,  and  sim¬ 
ple  generative  organs.  They  are  ribbon-shaped 
animals,  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  section.  There 
are  no  exterior  appendages  of  any  kind,  and  their 
colors  are  often  bright  and  varied.  Formerly  ar¬ 
ranged  among  Platelminthes,  in  the  order  Turbel- 
laria,  and  made  a  sub-order  Nemertida,  Nemertina, 
or  Rhynchocoela.  They  are  now  made  a  phylum 
of  Platelminthes  with  three  sub-orders:  Hoplo- 
Schizo-,  and  Palseonemertea.  {Prof.  Hubrecht,  in 
Encyc.  Brit.,  xvii.  326.) 

ne-mer'-te-?n,  ne-mer-tl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Nemer- 

TEA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
phylum  Nemertea  or  the  genus  Nemertes. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  phylum 
Nemertea,  or  the  genus  Nemertes. 

“Even  the  Nemertians,  though  so  lowly  organized.” — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  264. 

ne-mer’-te§,  s.  [Gr.  Nemertes=the  Unerring,  a 
nymph,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  {Ho¬ 
mer's  Iliad ,  xviii.  46.)] 

Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  phylum  Nemer¬ 
tea,  and  the  sub-order  Hoplonemertea.  The  body 
is  more  or  less  elongated,  proboscis  much  dimin¬ 
ished.  Macintosh  enumerates  three  species :  Nemer¬ 
tes  gracilis,  N.  neesii,  and  N.  carcinophila. 

ne-mer’-tid,  s.  [Nemertida.]  Any  individual  of 
the  division  Nemertida. 

ne-mer-tld-?,  fnem-er-tl-na,  s.  pi.  [Latin 
nemert{es ) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  - ina .]  [Nemer¬ 
tea.] 

ne-mer-tlne,  a.  &  s.  [Nemertida.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sub-order  Nemertina.  [Nemertea.] 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  sub-order 
Nemertina. 

Nem'-e-sis,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  Nemesis= distri¬ 
bution,  retribution,  from  nemo = to  distribute.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  A  Greek  divinity,  worshiped  as  the 
goddess  of  vengeance.  According  to  Hesiod,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Night,  and  pursued  the  proud 
and  insolent  with  inflexible  hatred.  Temples  were 
erected  to  her  honor,  not  only  in  Greece,  but 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  128.] 

3.  Retributive  justice. 

nem-Ich-thys,  s.  [Pref.  nem-,  and  Gr.  ichzhys=a 
fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Mursenidae  (q.  v.) ;  exceed¬ 
ingly  elongate,  band-shaped;  tail  tapering  to  a 
point.  Jaws  produced  into  a  long  slender  bill,  the 


ne-moph'-I-la,  subst.  [Gr.  nemos—  a  grove,  and 
philed=  to  love.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrophyllace®,  with  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  conspicuous  flowers.  Several  species  are 
found  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  California.  The 
best  known  is  Nemophila  insignis,  which  has  bril¬ 
liant  blue  flowers  with  a  white  center.  It  is  prized 
in  gardens  as  a  border  plant. 

fne-moph -l-list,  s.  [Nemophila.]  One  who  is 
fond  of  forests  or  forest  scenery. 

fne-moph-Il-y,  s.  [Nemophila.]  Fondness  for 
forests  or  forest  scenery  ;  a  love  of  the  woods. 

ne-mop  -ter-?,  s.  [Greek  nemos=  a  grove,  and 
pteron=  a  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Megaloptera  (q.  v.).  The 
hind  wings  are  very  long,  each  forming  a  kind  of 
strap,  growing  broader  at  the  extremity  ;  the  fore- 
wings  are  abnormally  broad.  The  species  live  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  from  Southern 
Europe  to  Australia.  Nemoptera  coa  is*from  Turkey 
and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
[NfeCROPHILUS.] 

nem-or-al,  a.  [Latin  nemoralis,  from  nemus 
(genit.  nemoris)  = a  grove.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
wood  or  grove. 

nem'-or-ose,  a.  [Nemorous.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  groves.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

nem’-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  nemorosus,  from  nemus 
(genit.  nemoris)= a  grove.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
wood;  woody. 

“Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  nemorous  temple,  or 
sacred  grove.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

*nemp'-ne,  V.  t.  [A.  S.  nemnan= to  name  (q.  v.).] 
To  name,  to  call. 

“As  much  disdaining  to  be  so  misdempt, 

Or  a  warmonger  to  be  basely  nempt.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  x.  29. 

nem§,  s.  [Arab.]  The  Ichneumon  (q.  v.). 

ne-miir  -a,  s.  [Gr.  nema=  a  thread,  and  oura— a 
tail.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Pori idf-e  (q.  v.).  The  larvae 
are  naked,  and  live  in  the  water.  They  go  through 
the  winter,  and  become  pup®  in  the  spring.  The 
adult  lives  only  a  few  days,  for  its  mouth  is  not 
suited  for  receiving  food.  The  larva  has  two  long 
caudal  hairs  which  it  loses  on  arriving  at  the  adult 
state. 


*ne-ni-?,  *ns3’-nl-?,  s.  [Lat.]  A  funeral  song; 
an  elegy. 

nen  -?-phar,  s.  [Pers.  noufer,  niloUfer. ] 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  alba.  [N  ymphpa.] 
ne-O-,  pref.  [Greek  neos= new.]  A  prefix  much 
used  in  scientific  terms,  with  the  force  or  meaning 
of  new,  recent,  or  fresh. 


ne-6-arc-tic,  a.  [Nearctic.] 
ne-o-b?-lee’-n?,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Lat.  balcena 
(q.v.).] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Mystacoceti,  with  a  single  rare 
species,  Neobalcena  marginata,  the  smallest  of  the 
Whalebone  Whales,  from  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  seas.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
length.  The  baleen  is  very  long,  slender,  elastic, 
and  white. 


ne-o-chan'-n?,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  channe— 
a  kind  of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Galaxud®.  Dr.  Gunther  con¬ 
siders  it  a  degraded  form  of  the  typical  genus  Gal- 
axias,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  absence  of  ventral 
fins.  It  has  been  found  only  in  burrows,  which  it 
excavates  in  clay  or  dried  mud  at  a  distance  from 
the  water. 

tNe-o-chrIs'-ti-?n  (or  tian  as  ty?n),  a.  &  s. 
[Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  Christian .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  new  Christianity 
or  rationalism. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  seeks  to  reconstruct  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  a  rationalistic  basis ;  a  rationalist. 

fNe-O-Chrls-ti-an  -l-ty,  subst.  [Pref .  neo-,  and 
Eng.  Christianity .]  New  Christianity,  rationalism, 
or  its  results  when  applied  to  the  Bible  and  to  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine. 

ne  o-chrys  -o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  English, 

&c.,  chrysolite .] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysolite  (q.  v.),  occurring  m 
small,  black,  crystalline  plates.  It  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  manganese.  Found  at 
Vesuvius  in  cavities  of  the  lava  of  the  year  1631. 

Ne-d-co'-mi-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  Neocomium 
=Neufchatel.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Neufch&tel,  or  the 
rocks  there  typically  represented.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.:  A  European  name  for  the  Lower  Green¬ 
sand  formation,  the  inferior  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
system.  Lyell  divides  it  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Neocomian  ;  the  Upper  contains  the  Folke¬ 
stone  and  Hythe  beds  of  the  southeast  of  England 
with  the  Kentish  rag  intercalated,  the  whole  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  thick.  Beneath  this  is  the 
Atherfield  clay,  gray  in  color,  of  great  thickness  at 
Atherfield,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Part  of  the  Spee- 
ton  clay,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  is  also  Neoco¬ 
mian.  Under  the  Middle  division  are  ranked  the 
Weald  clay,  the  Middle  Speeton,  and  Tealby  beds. 
Tealby  is  a  village  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Lower 
Neocomian  contains  the  Hastings  sand,  passing 
into  Purbeck  beds  of  the  Jurassic  series,  and  the 
lower  Speeton  clay,  the  _  latter  two  hundred  feet 
thick.  Remains  of  Plesiosaurus  and  Teleosaurus 
have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Speeton  clay  and 
Pecten  cinctus,  various  Ammonites,  &c.,  in  other 
beds.  The  lower  Neocomian  is  homotaxic  with  the 
yellow  sandstone  of  Neufchfitel. 

ne-0-C0§  -mlc,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  cosmic.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  present  condition  and  laws  of  the 
universe;  specif.,  applied  to  the  races  of  historic 
man.  {Annandale.) 

ne-OC'-ra-$y,  s.  [Gr.  neos=new,  and  krateo= to 
govern.]  Government  by  new  or  unused  hands  ; 
upstart  authority. 

ne-o-crl-ndi  -de-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  crinoidea  (q.  v.).] 

Zodl.  :  In  some  recent  classifications  an  order  of 
Crinoidea,  which  is  then  made  a  class. 

ne-OC  -te§e,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  ktesis— acqui¬ 
sition  ;  Ger.  neoktes.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Scorodite  (q.  v.). 
ne-o-§y  -?n-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
cyanite;  Ital.  neociano.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  extremely  minute 
tabular  crystals,  as  a  sublimation  product,  in  the 
fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Crystallization,  monoclinic. 
Color,  blue.  Supposed,  from  preliminary  expert 
ments,  to  be  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  copper. 

ne-od  -?-mode,  s.  [Gr.  neodamodes,  from  neos 
=new,  and  demodes=pertaining  to  the  people,  pop¬ 
ular  :  demos  =  the  people,  and  eidos— appearance ; 
Fr.  neodamode .] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  person  recently  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

ne-o-gse-a,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  gaia,  poet, 
for  ge= the  earth.] 

Zodl.  &  Geog.:  A  division  of  the  earth  for  zoolog¬ 
ical  purposes  by  Mr.  Sclater;  it  includes  his  Ne¬ 
arctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  {Wallace:  Geog. 
Dist.  Anim.,  i.  66.) 

ne-og  -a-mist,  s.  [Greek  neogamos= newly  mar¬ 
ried  :  pref.  neo-,  and  gamd=to  marry  ;  Fr.  n&ogame.] 
A  person  recently  married, 
ne  -5-gen,  s.  [Neogene.] 

Chevi. :  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  resembling  sil¬ 
ver.  It  consists  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  tin. 

ne  -6-gene,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  gennao^ to 
producer] 

Geol. :  A  term  used  by  some  continental  geologists 
to  denote  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  Tertiaries,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  older  strata  of  the  Eocene. 
{Page.) 

ne-og  -ra  phy,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  grapho— 
to  write.]  A  new  system  of  writing. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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He  O-lat  -In,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  Latin.'] 

1.  I\ew  Latin.  A  term  applied  to  the  Romance 
LatinageS’  dS  ilavmg  sPrung  directly  from  the 


2.  Latin,  as  written  by  modern  authors. 

ne-o-lim'-y-lus,  s.  [Pref.  neo -,  and  Lat.  limu- 
lus  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Xiphosura,  from  the  Up- 
per  Silurian.  The  head  shield  resembles  that  of 
recent  Limulus,  and  the  divisional  line  crossing 
tne  head  apparently  corresponds  with  the  facial 
suture  of  the  Trilobites.  There  was  probably  a 
long  spmiform  telson.  The  sole  species,  Neolimu- 
lus  falcatus,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  II.  Wood¬ 
ward. 


ne  o  llte  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  lithos=stone; 
Ger.  neohth.] 

Min.:  A  green  mineral  occurring  in  stellate  groups 
of  Silky  hbers,  and  massive.  Hardness,  1-2;  spe¬ 
cie  gravity,  2'77.  Appears  to  be  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  some  protoxide  of 
iron.  Found  in  cavities  in  basalt,  at  Eisenach, 
Germany,  at  Arendal,  Norway,  and  other  places. 

ne-o-lith'-Ic,  a.  [Neolite.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
to  the  second  of  the  four  epochs  into  which  he 
divided  Prehistoric  Archaeology. 

•  ' ®  ' a^e r  ,or  polished  Stone  Age;  a  period  character¬ 
ized  by  beautiful  weapons  and  instruments  made  of  flint 
and  other  kinds  of  stone,  in  which,  however,  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  knowledge  of  any  metal  excepting  gold, 
which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for  ornaments. 
This  we  may  call  the  Neolithic  period.” — Lubbock:  Prehis¬ 
toric  Times  (1878),  p.  8. 

ne-o-15  -gf-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  neolog(y ) ;  - ian .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  neology  :  neolog- 
ical. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Neologist  (q.  v.). 

“  tVe  must  take  heed  not  to  do  as  the  neoloyians  have 
done.” — Tregelles:  Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar ,  p.  7. 

ne-o-16  -gi-3,n-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  neolog  ian;  •ism.'] 
The  same  as  Neologism  (q.  v.). 

ne-o-log  -ic,  *ne-o-log  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  ne- 
olog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  neology; 
employing  new  words. 


_  “  A  genteel  neological  dictionary  containing  those  po¬ 
lite,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  grammatical  words  and 
phrases,  commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood,  by 
the  beaumonde.” — Chesterfield:  The  World,  No.  32. 

ne-6-log  -ic-gl-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  neological ;  -ly.] 
In  a  neological  manner. 

ne-oT-o-gI§m,  s.  [Eng.  neolog {y) ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  new  word  or  phrase ;  a  new  use  of  a  word  or 
phrase. 

2.  The  use  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in  new 
senses. 


“  Kept  pure  of  Balzac  and  neologism." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

3.  New  doctrines.  [Rationalism. J 

ne-ol-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  neologiy ) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  coins  or  introduces  new  words  or 
phrases,  or  who  uses  old  words  in  new  senses. 

2.  One  who  introduces  innovations  in  doctrine, 
especially  in  theology.  [Rationalist.] 

ne-ol-o-gist'-ic,  *ne-ol-6-gist'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
neologist;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
neology;  neological. 

ne-ol-o-gl-za  -tion,  S.  [Eng.  neologiz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  or  habit  of  neologizing ;  neologism. 

ne-ol'-o-glze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  neolog(y ) ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  introduce  new  words  or  phrases;  to  use  old 
words  in  new  senses. 

2.  To  introduce  new  theological  doctrines ;  to  in¬ 
troduce  or  adopt  rationalistic  views  in  theology. 

ne-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Greek  logos— a 
word ;  Fr.  n&ologie. ] 

1.  The  introduction  or  use  of  new  words  or 
phrases,  or  of  old  words  in  new  senses  ;  neologism. 

‘‘Neology  ought  not  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  when  the  extant  terms  of  the  language  are  defect¬ 
ive.” — Taylor:  Monthly  Review,  vol.  c.,  p.  23. 

2.  Rationalistic  views  in  theology. 

ne-d-me'-nl-^,  s.  [Gr.  neomenia,  from  neos  — 

new,  and  men— a  month.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  time  of  new  moon ;  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month. 

2.  Gr.  A  ntiq. :  A  festival  observed  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month  in  honor  of 
all  the  gods,  especially  of  Apollo,  thence  called 
Neomenos ,  as  the  author  of  light,  and  the  luminary 
from  which  all  time  receives  its  distinctions  and 
divisions. 

ne-6-mor  -ph^.,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  morphe= 
form.  ] 

Ornith,:  Huia,  the  New  Zealand  Wood-crow,  the 
Heterolocha  of  Cabanis.  According  to  Buller,  a 
genus  of  Upupidse,  placed  by  some  authors  with 


the  Corvidae.  First  described  by  Gould,  who  mis¬ 
took  the  male  and  female  for  distinct  species, 
owing  to  their  differently-shaped  bills,  and  named 
the  former  Neomorpha  acutirostris,  and  the  latter 
N.  crassirostris.  It  is  now  known  as  N.  gouldii. 
Plumage  black,  with  green  metallic  gloss,  broad 
terminal  band  of  white  on  tail;  bill  ivory-white  to 
dark-gray  at  base ;  wattles  large,  rounded,  and  rich 
orange-color ;  tarsi  and  toes  bluish-gray ;  claws 
light  horn-color.  ( Buller :  Birds  of  New  Zealand.) 

ne -on,  s.  [Gr.  neos=new.]  A  recently  discov¬ 
ered  primary  element  existing  in  air.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Dr.  Collie,  of 
England,  who,  in  July,  1898,  separated  it  from  argon 
while  experimenting  with  liquid  air.  Neon  is  a  gas 
having  a  density  of  14.67,  and  like  argon,  it  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  inertness. 

ne’-6-ni§m,  s.  [Gr.  ?ieos=new;  Eng.  suff,  -ism.] 
A  new  word,  phrase,  or  idiom ;  a  neologism. 

ne-6-no  -mi-an,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Greek 

nomos— a  law ;  Fr.  nionomien.] 

A.  As  subst.;  One  who  advocates  or  supports  new 
laws;  specif,  (see  extract). 

,  One  _  that  asserts  the  Old  Taw  is  abolished,  and 
therein  is  a  superlative  Antinomian,  but  pleads  for  a  New 
Law ,  and  j justification  by  the  works  of  it.,  and  therefore  is 
?  j]fon°mian.” —  I.  Chauncy:  Neonomianism  Unmasked, 
(1692).  (Ep.  Bed.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Neono- 
mians. 

ne-6-n6'-mi-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  neonomian;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Neonomians. 

^ne-S-pM-los’-o-pher,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
philosopher  (q.  v.).]  A  new  philosopher;  one  who 
holds  or  advances  new  principles  of  philosophy. 

.  n6  -o-phron,  s.  [Gr.  neophron,  as  adj. = childish 
in  spirit ;  as  subst.,  often  as  a  proper  name.] 

Ornith:  A  genus  of  Yulturidte,  sub-family  Vul- 
turinee.  Neophron  percnopterus  is  the  Egyptian 
Vulture  (q.  v.),  Pharaoh’s  Hen,  or  Pharaoh’s 
Chicken ;  N.  ginginianus  is  the  Indian  Scavenger 
Vulture,  and  N.  pileatus,  widely  distributed  in 
Africa,  the  Pileated  Vulture. 

ne  -o-phyte,  *ne'-o-phite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  neo- 
phytus,  from  Gr.  neophytos= newly  planted  ;  neos= 
new,  and  phytos= grown;  phyo— to  grow;  Fr.  neo¬ 
phyte  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  neofito.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  novice ;  one  newly  admitted  to  the  order  of 
the  priesthood. 

2.  A  tyro,  a  beginner,  a  novice. 

II.  Church  Hist. :  A  term  applied  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  to  the  newly  baptized.  They  wore 
white  garments  at  their  baptism,  and  for  eight 
days  after.  The  Council  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325) ,  ordered 
that  neophytes  should  not  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders  till  their  constancy  had  been  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  proved.  The  term  is  still  used  by  Roman 
missionaries  for  their  converts  from  the  heathen. 
A  special  use  of  the  word  was  to  denote  one  who, 
not  having  passed  through  the  inferior  grades,  was, 
in  view  of  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  considered  canonically  unfit 
to  be  consecrated  bishop. 

“Those  whom  he  calls  neophytes,  that  is,  newly  grafted 
into  Christianity.” — Bacon:  Union  of  Laws. 

B.  As  adj. :  Newly  entered  upon  or  admitted  into 
some  state ;  a  novice. 

“  It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with 
your  neophyte  player.” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Bevels, 

lii.  4. 

ne'-o-pla§e,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Greek  plasis— 
formation.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Botryogen  (q.  v.). 

ne-6-plas-tic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  plastic 
(q.  v.).]  Newly  formed;  specif.,  applied  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  fills  up  a  wound. 

ne-o-pla-ton'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  English 
platonic  (q.  v.).J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Neopla- 
tonists  or  their  doctrines. 

Ne-o-pla-to-ni'-cian,  s.  [English  neoplatonic ; 
■ian.]  The  same  as  Neoplatonist  (q.  v.). 

Ne-6-pla'-t6n-I§m,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  English 

Platonism.  ] 

Hist.  <&  Philos.:  The  name  given  to  an  important 
movement  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  G.  H.  Lewes 
says  that  their  originality  consisted  in  having 
employed  the  Platonic  Dialectics  as  a  guide  to 
Mysticism  and  Pantheism  ;  in  having  connected  the 
doctrine  of  the  East  with  the  dialectics  of  the 
Greeks  ;  in  having  made  Reason  the  justification  of 
faith;  and  he  concludes  that  “by  their  Dialectics 
they  were  Platonists ;  by  their  theory  of  the  Trinity 
they  were  Mystics ;  by  their  principle  of  Emana¬ 
tion  they  were  Pantheists.”  Neoplatonism  passed 
through  three  periods:  (1)  That  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas  and  Plotinus,  in  the  third  century  [Ammonian, 
(2)];  (2)  that  of  Porphyry  and  Iamblichus,  in  the 


fourth  century;  and  (3)  that  of  Proclus  (412-485). 
Under  Justinian  (483-565)  the  Alexandrian  school 
became  extinct. 

“With  the  exception  of  Epicureanism,  which  was 
always  treated  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  Neoplatonism, 
there  is  no  outstanding  earlier  system  which  did  not 
contribute  something  to  the  new  philosophy.” — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  333. 

Ne-b-pla-ton-ist,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  Pla- 
tonist  (q.  v.).]  A  member  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
holding  Neoplatonic  views. 

“The  ancient  religions  of  the  East  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  the  Neoplatonist." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xvii.  333. 

ne-6-pus,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  pous= a  foot.] 
Ornith.:  Kite-eagle,  an  aberrant  genus  of  Aqui- 
linee,  with  a  single  species,  Neopus  malayensis. 
Geographical  range,  India  and  Ceylon  to  Burmah, 
Java,  Celeles,  andTernate.  The  talons  are  longer 
and  slenderer  in  proportion  than  in  any  known 
eagle.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  long,  plumage 
black,  with  indistinct  bars  of  asby-gray  on  the  tail. 

ne-o-ra  -ma,  s.  [Ionic  Gr.  neos=  a  dwelling,  and 
horama— a  view.]  A  panorama  representing  the 
interior  of  a  large  building,  in  which  the  spectator 
appears  to  be  placed. 

ne-o-rin-op'-sis,  s.  [First  element  doubtful; 
Gr.  opsis—  appearance.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  butterflies.  Neorin- 
opsis  sepulta,  of  the  family  Satyridee,  is  from  the 
Sandstones  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

ne-6-ter’-ic,  *ne-6-ter-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  neo- 
tericus,  from  Gr.  neoterikos=noYel,  from  neoteros, 
comp,  of  neos= new  ;  Fr.  n6ot6rique.] 

A.  As  adj.:  New,  modern  ;  of  recent  origin. 
“Among  our  neoteric  verbs,  those  in  -ize  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous.”  —  Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English , 
p.  294. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  belonging  to  modern  times;  a 
modern. 

“Symptomes  which  all  the  neotericks  repeat  of  Dio¬ 
des.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  299. 

ne-6-ter  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  neoteric;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Neoteric,  A.  (q.  v.). 

ne-ot  -er-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  neoteros= comp,  of  neos— 
new  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

1.  The  introduction  or  use  of  a  new  word  or 
phrase ;  neology. 

“  Neoterism,  whether  in  words  or  style,  may  easily  be. 
come  nauseating.” — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English, 
p.  150. 

2.  A  new  word  or  phrase  introduced  into  a  lan 
guage ;  a  neologism. 

“As  contributory  to  the  production  of  neoterisms,  some 
expressions  lay  down  their  old  senses  altogether,  and 
acquire  new  ones.” — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English, 

p.  166. 

ne-of -er-ist,  s.  [Neoterism.]  One  who  neot- 
erizes ;  one  wbo  uses  or  introduces  new  words  or 
phrases ;  a  neologist. 

“Among  writers  of  the  first  class,  none  are  wild  neot- 
erists.” —Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  192. 

ne-ot-er-Ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  neoterixt;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  neoterizing  or  neoterisms. 

ne-ot'-er-ize,  v.  i.  [Neoterism.]  To  use  or 
introduce  new  words  or  phrases ;  to  neologize ;  to 
coin  new  words  or  phrases. 

ne-O-tin'-e-a,  s.  [Originally  Lat.  tinea;  but  as 
there  was  a  moth  genus  of  that  name,  neo-  was  pre¬ 
fixed  for  distinction’s  sake.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophreee.  The 
flowers  are  small,  the  lateral  sepals  and  petals 
forming  a  hood ;  lip  three-lobed,  spur  minute,  the 
pollen  masses  four ;  generally  with  spotted  leaves. 
Neotinea  intacta  has  a  pink  or  purplish  corolla, 
the  sepals  darker,  and  is  found  on  limestone  past¬ 
ures  in  Galloway.  Called  also  Aceras  secundiflora. 

ne-ot'-oMute,  s.  [Gr.  ?ieotokos=new-born,  or  of 
recent  origin  ;  Ger.  neotohit.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  rhodonite  (q.  v.).  Hardness,  3  to  4; 
specific  gravity,  2‘64  to  2*8 ;  luster,  dull,  or  feebly 
submetallic ;  color  and  streak,  black,  to  various 
shades  of  dark-brown;  opaque.  Dana  includes 
under  this  name  Stratopeite  and  Wittingit-e  (q.  v.) 
as  being  likewise  alteration  products,  to  neither  o 
which  can  chemical  formulae  be  assigned.  They 
appear  to  consist  of  hydrated  silicates  of  proto-  and 
sesquioxides  of  manganese,  proto-  and  sesquioxides 
of  iron,  magnesia,  some  alumina,  and  impurities. 
Found  associated  with  rhodonite  at  various  local¬ 
ities  in  Finland  and  Sweden. 

ne-ot  -o-ma,  s.  [Gr.  neo— to  swim,  and  fome= a 
cutting.] 

ZoOl. :  A  North  American  genus  of  Mu  rinse,  group 
Sigmodontes.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  the 
Voles.  Four  species  are  known,  about  the  size  of 
Mus  decumanus.  Neotoma  cinerea  has  a  bushy, 
squirrel-like  tail;  the  tails  of  the  other  species  rat- 
like. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  <kc»  =  bel,  del. 
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ttg-ot'-ra-gus,  s .  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  tragos—a 
goat.] 

ZoOlogy :  An  African  genus  of  Antilopid®.  Three 
specimens  are  known:  Neotragus  saltianus ,  N.  kir- 
kii,  and  N.  damarensis.  (Proc.  Zodl.  Soc.,  1880, 
pp.  17-22.) 

ne-6-trop  -ic-g.l,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  trop¬ 
ical  (q.v.).]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
zoological  region  so  called. 

neotropical-region,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Dr.  Sclater’s  name  for  a  zoological  region, 
embracing  South  America,  the  Antilles,  and  trop¬ 
ical  North  America.  It  possesses  more  peculiar 
families  of  vertebrates  and  genera  of  birds  than 
any  other  region.  Neither  Prof.  Huxley’s  suggested 
alteration  Austro-Columbia,  nor  Dr.  Sclater’s  new 
term  Dendrogsea,  appears  to  be  an  improvement. 

(  Wallace :  Geog.  Dist.  Animals,  i.  79. ) 

ne-ot’-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neott(ia) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Orchids,  having  one  anther, 
which  is  dorsal,  the  pollen  powdery,  granular,  or 
sectile. 

ne-ot'-tl-a,  s.  [Attic  Gr.  neottia=  a  bird’s  nest’, 
so  called  from  the  interwoven  fibers  of  the  roots.] 
Botany : 

*1.  Lady’s  tresses;  the  same  as  Spikanthes 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Bird’s  Nest,  a  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Lister- 
idee,  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Listera.  The  species  Listera  (Neottia)  nidus- 
avis ,  the  Bird’s  Nest  Orchis,  is  a  brown,  leafless  root 
parasite;  the  stem  has  sheathing  scales,  the  raceme 
is  laxflowered,  the  corolla  grayish-brown,  the  lip 
concave  at  the  base,  the  terminal  lobes  divaricate. 
Found  in  dark  woods,  especially  of  beech,  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  and  Western  Siberia. 

ne-Ot'-tl-OuS,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  neotti(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.) 

Bot.:  Resembling  Neottia;  having  a  root  like  a 
bird’s  nest. 

“That  [genus]  which  contains  the  Nidus-avis,  the  only 
one  having  the  neottious  root.” — Hooker  &  Arnott:  Brit. 
Flora  (ed.  7th),  p.  429. 

ne’-6-type,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.  type ;  Ger. 
neotyp .] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  some  car¬ 
bonate  of  baryta. 

+ne-o-zo -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-;  Gr.  zoe=life,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

Geol.  &  Palceont. :  One  of  two  divisions  proposed 
by  the  late  Prof.  E.  Forbes  for  past  geological  time 
and  fossiliferous  strata  ;  it  ranges  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Trias  up  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  embracing  the  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic 
epochs.  He  contended  that,  while  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic 
fossils,  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  fossils,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  philosophical  to  divide  the  whole  lapse  of 
geological  time  into  two  great  epochs.  [Palaeo¬ 
zoic.] 

“Both  tho  palaeozoic  and  the  after — I  must  coin  a  word 
— neozoic  mollusca.” — Prof.  E.  Forbes,  in  Quar.  Joui-n. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  x.,  p.  lxxix. 

nep,  s.  [A  contract,  of  nepeta.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nepeta  (q.  v.) ;  catmint. 

“The  eat  to  her  nep,  the  goat  to  his  hemlock.” — Hall: 
Select  Thoughts,  §  51. 

If  Wild  Nep  is  Byronia  dioica. 
ne  -pgt,  s.  [Lat.=a  scorpion.] 

Entovi. :  W ater-scorpion  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Nepidse  (q.  v.),  with  one  species,  Nepa  cine- 
rea,  the  Common  Water-scorpion,  abundant  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  Europe.  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
elliptical,  yellowishrgray,  with  red  on  the  abdomen. 
It  preys  on  aquatic  insects,  and  its  bite  is  painful 
to  man. 

Ne-paul  ,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  name  of  a  district 
in  Northern  Hindustan. 

Nepaul-barley,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  Hordeum  coeleste,  var.  trifurcatum. 
It  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  common  barley. 

Nepaul-paper,  s.  A  strong,  unsized  paper  made 
in  Nepaul  from  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  Daphne 
papyracea.  Made  many  yards  square. 
Nep-aul-e§e',  a. &s.  [Eng.  Nepaul;  - ese .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nepaul  or  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Nepaul. 

nepe,  s.  [North  American  Indian.)  A  square 
piece  of  blanket  wrapped  by  the  American  Indians 
about  the  foot  and  ankle  before  putting  on  the  moc¬ 
casin. 

ne’-penth,  s.  [Nepenthes.] 

Bot .  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  or¬ 
der  Nepenthaceee  (q.  v.). 


ne-pen-tha'-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.,  nepenth(e) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Nepenthe;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Euphorbiales(7).  It  consists  of  herbs  or 
half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves  slightly  sheathing 
at  the  base,  dilated  into  a  pitcher  at  the  end,  artic- 
,xl  “ted  with  a  lid-like  lamina.  Wood  without  con¬ 
centric  zones,  but  with  abundant  spiral  vessels. 
Racemes  dense,  terminal,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
dioecious.  Sepals  four,  inferior.  Stamens  cohering 
into  a  column,  with  about  fifteen  anthers.  Fruit 
capsular,  four-celled,  four-valved,  the  dissepiments 
from  the  middle  of  the  valves,  and  having  the  mi¬ 
nute  seeds,  which  are  numerous,  adherent.  Known 
genus  one ;  species  six  (?),  from  swamps,  in  India 
and  China.  (Lindley.) 

ne-pen  -the,  *ne-pen’-the§,  s.  [Gr.  nepenthes; 
neut.  sing,  of  nepenthes  =  free  from  sorrow:  ne, 
negative  prefix,  andpe?ff/ios=grief,  suffering.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  kind  of  drug  or  potion  supposed  to  have  the 
property  or  quality  of  driving  away  all  sorrow  and 
misfortunes. 

“  Not  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  such  power.”  Milton:  Comus,  675. 

2.  Any  draught  or  drug  capable  of  removing  pain 
or  care. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  which  removes  pain  or  care, 
or  renders  one  insensible  to  them. 

“Lulled  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court.” 

Pope:  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  98. 

ne-pen  -the§,  s.  [Nepenthe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Nepenthe  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  only  known  genus  of  the  order  Nepen- 
thacese.  Character,  that  of  the  order.  Nepenthes 
distillatoria  is  the  Pitcher-plant  (q.  v.). 

ne-pe  -t«l,  s.  [Lat.=the  wild  mint  (Mentha  sil- 
vestris),  or  the  balm,  Melissa  altissima .] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  menthaceous  tribe 
Nepeteee.  The  calyx  is  fifteen-ribbed;  the  two 
posterior,  i.e.,  upper,  stamens  the  longer  ;  th  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  straight,  emarginate,  or  bifid. 
About  110  species  are  known,  from  North  Africa 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  N.  ciliaris  is 
given  in  India  in  sherbet  for  fever  and  cough.  N. 
ruder alis  is  supposed  to  be  a  cardiac  tonic. 

ne-pe -te-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nepet(a) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiatee,  type  Nepeta. 

ne-pe’-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nepet(a) ;  fem.pl.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe  Ocimete. 
Type  Lavendula  (q.  v.).  (Lindley.) 

ne’-ph<il-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  nephalismos=sobeTness, 
discretion  ;  neplializo= to  purify  by  a  libation  with¬ 
out  wine  ;  nephalios=  sober,  temperate,  abstinent 
(lit.  &  fig-),  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  ii.  2;  nepho— to  be 
sober.]  The  name  given  by  Prof.  James  Miller  of 
Edinburgh  to  total  abstinence. 

ne  -phal-lst,  s.  [Nephalism.)  One  who  advo¬ 
cates  or  practices  nephalism. 

neph  -e-llne,  neph -e-llte,  s.  [Gr.  nephele—a 
cloud  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite ;  Ital.  nefelina.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral  becomes 
cloudy  when  immersed  in  strong  acids.  1 

Min.:  A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana  in  his 
tmisilicate  sub-division  of  anhydrous  silicates. 
Crystallization,  hexagonal,  usually  occurring  in 
six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  with  plane  or  modified 
summits.  Principal  cleavage,  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  the  hexagonal  prism.  Hardness,  5-6 ;  specific 
gravity,  2,5-2,65 ;  luster,  vitreous  to.  greasy  ;  color, 
white  to  yellowish ;  when  massive,  frequently 
bluish-gray,  dark-green,  brownish  to  brick-red; 
transparent  to  opaque.  Composition:  Silica,  44'52; 
alumina,  33'7  ;  soda,  16‘9;  potash,  5'2=100 — formula, 
2(3NaO,3KO)3Si02+3(2A1.203,3Si02)+3SiOo.  Occurs 
in  very  fine  crystals  in  cavities  of  the  volcanic 
bombs  in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesu¬ 
vius,  and  as  a  constituent  of  many  dolerites,  syen¬ 
ites,  &c. 

nepheline-basalt,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  crystalline  granular  admixture  of 
nepheline,  augite,  and  magnetite,  with  more  or  less 
of  olivine,  and,  as  accessory  minerals,  apatite, 
sphene,  hauyne,  melilite,  and  garnet.  Found  at 
Katzenbuckel  in  the  Odenwald,  &c.  Called  also 
Nephelinite  (q.  v.). 

ne-phe-lin'-ite,  s.  [English  nephelin(e)  (q.  v.) ; 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  [Nepheline-basalt.] 
neph ’-e-llte,  s.  [Nepheline.] 

ne-phe-ll-um,  s.  [Lat.=burdock;  from  Gr. 
nephelion  =  a  cloud-like  spot;  from  nephele  —  a 
cloud.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindaceee,  tribe  Sapindese. 
They  have  generally  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  pan¬ 


icles,  and  round  or  ovate  warted  or  prickly  fruit. 
Nephelium  litchi  is  the  Litchi,  N.  longanum,  the 
Longan,  and  IV.  lappaceum  the  Rambutan  or  Ram- 
boostan  (q.  v.). 

neph’-e-loid,  adj.  [Gr.  nephele= a  cloud,  and 
eidos= appearance,  form.] 

Med . :  Clouded ;  a  term  applied  to  cloudy  wine. 

nephew  (as  nev  -it),  *nev-eu,  *nev-ew,  *neph- 
ewe,  *nev-ewe,  s.  [Fr.  neveu ;  from  Lat.  nepotem, 
acc.  of  nepos=(  1)  a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew;  A.  S. 
nefa= a  nephew;  Sansc.  napdt—a,  grandson  ;  O.  H, 
Ger .nefo.nevo;  Ger .neffe.] 

*1.  A  grandson,  a  grandchild. 

“Their  nephews,  to  wit,  the  children  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch;  Morals,  p.  555. 

If  See  also  1  Tim.  v.  4  (R.V.). 

2.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

“The  uncle  is  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common 
stock  by  one  degree  than  the  nephew .” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

*3.  A  cousin. 

“Henry  the  Fourth  deposed  his  nephew  Richard.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

neph  -o-scope,  subst.  [Gr.  nephos=a  cloud,  and 
skoped=  to  look  at.]  I 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc¬ 
ity  of  clouds,  invented  by  Karl  Braun,  and  made 
public  in  1868.  I 

ne-phral'-gi-^.,  s.  [Gr.  nephros=  the  kidney,  and 
a?.gos=pain  ;  Fr.  n&phralgie.] 

Med. :  Pain  or  disease  in  the  kidneys. 

ne -phrlte,  s.  [Gr.  nephros- a  kidney;  suff.  -it€ 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Jade,  Jadeite,  and  Saussuk- 
ite  (q.  v.). 

ne-phrlt’-ic,  *ne-phrlt -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 

nephritikos=peTtaining  to  the  kidneys;  nephros=& 
kidney;  Fr.  niphrMique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nefritico .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  organs  o# 
urine. 

2.  Suffering  from  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

“The  diet  of  nephritic  persons  ought  to  be  opposite  t; 
the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their  blood.”- 
Arbuthnot :  On  Diet. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys;  as, nephritic 
medicines. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  intended  or  having  the 
power  to  relieve  or  remove  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
particularly  gravel  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 

nephritic-colic,  s.  The  severe  pain  accompany¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  a  calculus  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder. 

nephritic-retinitis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  retina  of  the  eye 
attendant  on  nephritis. 

nephritic-stone,  s.  [Nephkite.] 
nephritic-wood,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Pharm. :  The  wood  of  Moringa  ptery- 
gosperma,  a  decoction  of  which  has  been  given  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

ne-phrit'-ic-iil,  s.  [Eng.  nephritic;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Nephritic,  A.  (q.  v.) . 

“Troubled  with  certain  nephritical  fits.” — Reliq.  Wot- 
toniance,  p.  481. 

ne-phri'-tis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nephritis  (nosos) 
—  (disease)  of  the  kidneys  ;  from  nephros— a  kidney.] 
Pathol. :  Intense  congestion  of  the  kidney,  with 
great  fever,  exudation  and  haemorrhage  into  the 
tubes,  and  shedding  of  epithelium;  Bright’s  disease 
(q.  v.).  The  various  forms  of  nephritis  are :  Acute 
desquamative,  desquamative,  interstitial,  paren¬ 
chymatous,  and  suppurative. 

ne-phro-di-e'-ae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nephrodi(um) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiace®,  having  a  cor¬ 
date  of  reniform  indusium.  Genera,  Nephrodium 
and  Faydenia. 

ne-phro'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  nephros=  the  kidney, 
and  e£dos=form.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the 
involucre.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  tribe 
Polypode®.  The  sori  sub-globose,  dorsal  or  termi¬ 
nal  on  the  venules  ;  the  involucre  reniform,  superior, 
attached  by  the  sinus.  Extensively  spread  over  the 
globe.  Known  species  224.  These  all  belong  to  the 
sub-genus  Lastrea,  in  which  the  veins  are  free. 
They  are  Nephrodium  felix-mas,  the  Male  Fern ; 
N.  cristatum,  the  Crested ;  N.  rigidum,  the  Rigid ; 
N.  spinulosum,  the  Prickly  Toothed ;  N.  cemulum, 
the  Dwarf;  N.  thelypteris,  the  Marsh;  and  N.  ore- 
opteris,  the  Heath  Snield  Fern.  The  rhizomes  of  N. 
esculentum  are  eaten  in  Nepaul.  That  of  N.  felix- 
mas  is  considered  in  India  to  be  anthelmintic,  and 
is  given  specially  for  tape-worm. 
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*ne-phrog'-r$,-phjf,  s.  [Gr.  nephros= a  kidney, 
and  grapho=to  write,  to  describe.] 

Anat. :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the  kid¬ 
neys. 


neph'-rdid,  a.  [Nephrodium.] 

Bot. :  Kidney-shaped. 

tne-phrdid-e-ous,  adj.  [Eng.,  &c.,  nephroid : 
•eows.] 

Bot.:  Nephroid  (q.  v.). 

»..?ie®k_Jro-lIth’-ic,  a-  [Gtr.  nephros— a  kidney,  and 
hthos=a  stone.] 

Med- :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  stone,  or  cal¬ 
culi,  m  the  bladder. 


ne-phrol'-o-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  nephros=a  kidney ;  suff. 
•ology.j  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  kidneys. 

ne-phrol-jf-mate,  s.  [Gr.  nephros— a  kidney: 
lyma=iilth  (?),  and  suff.  -ate  ( Chem .).] 

Chem. :  This  name  is  applied  by  B6champ  to  solu- 
hle  ferment  existing  in  the  urine  of  man,  the  dog, 
and  the  rabbit,  and  capable  of  converting  starch 
into  sugar.  ( Watts.) 

neph'-rops,  s.  [Gr.  nephros=  a  kidney,  and  dps— 
an  eye.] 

Zodl.:  Norway  Lobster;  it  occurs  also  on  the 
English  and  French  coasts,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean.  Body  long,  segments  cylindrical, 
cephalothorax  compressed  at  sides ;  the  great  claws 
are  long,  slender,  spiny,  and  ridged  in  the  center; 
rostrum  long  and  slender.  The  scale  at  the  outer 
base  of  the  antennae  is  large,  and  the  eyes  are  large 
and  prominent.  Color  paler  than  in  the  Common 
Lobster,  with  bands  of  darker  color  on  the  body 
rings.  Only  one  species  known,  Nephrops  norvegicus. 
Some  authors  make  it  a  separate  genus  of  decapo- 
dous  long-tailed  Crustaceans  ;  others  make  it  a  sub¬ 
genus  of  Homarus  (q.  v.).  [Lobster.] 
ne-phros  -t^,,  s.  [Gr.  nephros— a  kidney.] 

Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  lycopods. 


ne-phrot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  nephros=a  kidney,  and 
tome= a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from 
the  kidney  by  cutting, 
neph  -thf-3,,  s.  [Nephthys.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Alcyonid®.  The  derm  is  a 
leathery  skin,  bristling  with  spicules :  it  forms 
branching  lobes  ending  in  projecting  tubercles,  in 
which  are  the  polypi.  The  only  known  species  is 
from  the  Red  Sea. 


neph -thjfs,  s.  [An  Egyptian  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Typhon.] 

Zodl.:  Hairy-bait;  a  genus  of  Nereid®  (q.  v.). 
nep'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat. nep[a)',  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff. 
-idee.  J 

Entom. :  Water-scorpions ;  a  family  of  Hydro¬ 
cores  (q.  v.).  Ocelli  wanting,  antennae  three- or 
four-jointed ;  body  flat  above,  elliptical ;  hemelytra 
with  a  distinct  membrane;  rostrum  three-jointed. 
The  fore-legs  raptorial,  the  rest  simple,  fringed,  or 
flattened,  used  as  swimming  organs.  All  are  aquatic 
and  insectivorous.  Chief  genera,  Nepa,  Ranatra, 
Naucoris,  Belostoma,  and  Diplonychus. 

ne  plus  ul'-trg.,  phr.  [Lat.=no  more  beyond.] 
The  furthest  point  in  anything  possible  to  be 
reached. 

ne  -po-t^l,  a.  [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)  =  {  1) 
a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew  ;Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  nephew  or  nephews. 

ne-pot'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)  =  (1)  a 
grandson,  (2)  a  nephew;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nepotism  ;  characterized  by  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  nepotism. 

*ne-po'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)  = 
(1)  a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew.]  Addicted  to  nepot¬ 
ism  ;  nepotic. 

ne'-pot-l§m,  s.  [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis)—{_l) 
a  grandson,  (2)  a  nephew ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.  In  Ger. 
nepotismus ;  Fr.  vApotisme ;  Ital.  nepotismo,  in  spe¬ 
cial  sense  1,  see  below.] 

*1.  Fondness  for  nephews. 

2.  Proneness  on  the  part  of  the  popes  and  other 
high  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  heap 
wealth  upon  their  nephews,  not  having  children  of 
their  own  to  inherit  any  property  they  may  have 
acquired. 

“To  this  humour  of  nepotism  Home  owes  its  present 
splendour.” — Addison:  In  Italy . 

3.  The  vice  among  public  officials  who  hold  offices 
having  patronage,  of  appointing  their  own  relatives 
to  situations  of  emolument  in  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  others  better  fitted  for  the  offlees ;  favorit¬ 
ism  toward  one’s  relations. 

ne -p£>-tlst,  s.  [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  nepotis )  =  (1)  a 
grandson,  (2)  a  nephew  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist. J 
One  who  practices  nepotism. 

nep-tlc '-U-l&.s.  [Lat.  =a  little  granddaughter, 

from  neptis  (q.  v.).]  .  .  ,  XT 

Entom.:  The  typical  genius  of  the  family  of  Nep- 
ticulid®.  Nepticula  aurella  is  a  golden-brown 


moth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extension  of  wing. 
The  larva  makes  galleries  in  bramble  leaves.  N. 
splendidissima  is  closely  allied,  but  has  a  black 
head.  N.  microtheriella ,  the  larva  of  which  feeds 
on  nut  leaves,  is  the  smallest  known  moth,  being 
only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across  the  extended  wings. 

nep-tl-cu'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nepticul(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Tineina.  The  head  is  rough, 
the  antenn®  short  and  thick,  the  anterior  wings 
rather  broad  and  short,  often  with  coarse  scales, 
the  posterior  wings  lanceolate.  Larva  with  no  true 
legs,  but  with  nine  prolegs.  The  smallest  size  moths 
known.  Some  are  highly  beautiful, 
nep'-tls,  s.  [Lat.=a  granddaughter.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  sub-family  Nym- 
phalin®.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Limenitis.  They  are 
dark  brown  butterflies,  with  white  markings. 
Found  in  India,  Africa,  &c.  Two  are  European. 
Nep-tyne,  s.  [Lat.  Neptunus.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  The  fabled  god  of  the  sea ;  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter 
and  Pluto.  He  is  generally  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Greek  Poseidon, 
and  is  variously  represented ; 
sometimes  with  a  trident  in  his 
right  hand,  a  dolphin  in  his  left, 
and  with  one  of  his  feet  resting 
on  part  of  a  ship  ;  at  others  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses, 
with  a  triton  on  each  side.  He 
was  said  to  preside  over  horses 
and  the  manger. 

2.  Astron.:  A  planet,  the  most 
remote  of  any  yet  discovered. 

Irregularities  having  been  re¬ 
marked  in  the  movements  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  attraction  of 
any  known  heavenly  body,  two  Neptune, 
astronomers,  M.  Leverrier  in 

France,  and  Mr.  Adams  in  England,  correctly  rea¬ 
soning  that  the  perturbations  must  proceed  from  a 
yet  undiscovered  planet,  independently  calculated 
the  probable  place  in  the  sky  which  such  a  planet 
would  occupy.  On  September  20, 1846,  Leverrier’s 
calculations  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Galle  of 
Berlin,  who  promptly  looked  on  the  heavens,  and 
the  very  same  evening  discovered  the  planet  after¬ 
ward  named  Neptune  within  a  single  degree  of  its 
calculated  position.  The  diameter  of  Neptune  is 
nearly  35,000  miles.  Its  density  is  only  a  fifth  that 
of  the  earth,  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  2,792,- 
000,000  miles,  and  its  year  165  times  as  long  as  one  of 
ours.  Mr.  Lassell  discovered  that  it  has  one  satel¬ 
lite. 

Neptune’s  drinking-cup,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  large  cup-shaped  sea  sponge,  Thalassema 
neptuni. 

Neptune’s-horse,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Hippocampus 
(q.  v.). 

Nep-tun  -l-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Neptunius  =  per¬ 
taining  to  Neptune.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Neptune. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  over  which  he  was 
represented  as  ruling ;  also  deposited  from  the  sea. 

tB.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Neptunist  (q.  v.). 
Neptunian  Theory  or  Hypothesis: 

Geol.:  An  hypothesis  devised  by  Werner  (1750- 
1817)  to  account  for  the  aspect  of  geological  strata. 
He  assumed  that  the  globe  had  at  first  been 
invested  by  a  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  in 
solution  the  materials  of  all  rocks.  From  these 
the  crystalline  rocks  were  first  precipitated,  some¬ 
what  clearing  the  waters,  after  which  the  so-called 
transition  rocks  went  down  next.  The  secondary 
rocks  then  followed.  All  igneous  agency  was  ig¬ 
nored  in  this  scheme.  The  Neptunian  hypothesis 
has  been  long  since  disproved.  [Aqueous  Rocks, 
Geology.] 

Nep'-tu-nist,  s.  [Eng.  Neptun(e) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  the  Neptunian  theory  (q.  v.). 
Nep-tu'-nl-um,  s.  [Neptune.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  what  Rose  considers  a 
mixture  of  impure  niobium  and  tantalum,  discov¬ 
ered  in  tantalite  by  Hermann  in  1877. 

ne  quid  nim'-Is,  phr.  [Lat.]  Let  nothing  be 
done  to  excess. 

*ner,  *nere,  a.  &  adv.  [Near.] 

*nere(l),s.  [Neik.]  A  kidney. 

“  The  hert  of  schepe,  the  nere  thou  take.” 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  52. 

*nere  (2),  subst.  [See  def.]  An  ear,  the  n  of  the 
article  being  tacked  on  to  the  noun. 

“  Helde  thi  nere  to  me,  and  lithe.” — Early  Eng.  Psalter, 
Ps.  xxx.  3. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
•cian  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiom  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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♦nere,  v.  i.  [For  ne  were.]  Were  not. 
ner  -e-Id  (pi.  ner  -e-id§,  *ne-re  -I-de§),  subst. 
[Lat.  Nereis  (genit.  Nereidis),  from  Gr.  Nereis=  a 
sea-nymph,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  an  ancient  sea- 
god,  from  neros= wet:  Fr.  n6r6ide.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  are  said  by  most  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number,  but  Propertius 
makes  them  a  hundred.  The  most  celebrated  of 
them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune ;  Thetis, 
the  mother  of  Achilles ;  Galateea,  Doto,  &c.  They 
were  originally  represented  as  beautiful  nymphs ; 
afterward  described  as  beings  with  green  hair,  and 
the  lower  part  of  their  body  fish-like. 

2.  Zodl.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Nereid®, 
or  the  genus  Nereis  (q.  v.). 

“Resembling  .  .  .  the  jaws  of  the  living  Nereids.’1 
— Nicholson:  Palceont.,  i.  316. 

fne-re-I-da.,  ne-re-id'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  &c, 
nerei(s) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  or  -idea.] 

Zodl.:  A  synonym  of  the  order  Errantia  or 
Ch®topoda. 

ne-re  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nerei(s);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  Sea  centipedes ;  a  family  of  Errantia 
(q.  v.).  The  body  is  greatly  elongated,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  similar  segments  with  rudimentary 
branchi®.  The  head  is  distinct,  and  carries  eyes 
and  feelers ;  the  mouth  has  a  proboscis,  and  some¬ 
times  two  horny  j  aws. 

ner-e-Id'-a-vus,  s.  [Lat. nereis, genit. nereid {os), 
and  avus— an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  Grinnell’s  name  for  fossil  jaws,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  living  nereids,  from  the  Silurian- 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations. 

ne-re-Id -e-a>  s.pl.  [Nereida.] 
ner-e-Is,  s.  [Nereid.] 

Zodl. :  Sea-centipede ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Nereid®.  The  species  are  numerous  and 
widely  distributed.  Many  of  them  are  what  Van 
Beneden  calls  “  free  messmates.”  Nereis  bilineatoi 
and  N.  succinea  inhabit  the  tubes  of  a  species  of 
Teredo,  and  N.  costae  is  found  in  the  cavities  or 
Euspongia  officinalis,  and  was  regarded  by  Peys* 
sonel  as  “  the  essential  animal  and  sole  fabricant  cv 
the  sponge.” 

ner-e-I’-te§,  s.  [Gr  .Nereis;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  hypothetical  genus  erected  for  whai 
were  supposed  to  be  fossil  remains  of  an  annelid 
from  the  Silurian  rocks.  As  there  is  no  resistant 
exoskeleton  in  the  Annelida,  these  fossils  are  now 
believed  to  be  tracks  or  trails. 

ner-e-6-§ys-tIs,  s.  [Gr.  Nereus=a  god  of  the 
sea,  and  kystis=a  bag,  a  sac.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucace®,  family  Laminarid®. 
The  stem,  which  is  filiform,  is  many  fathoms  long. 
It  is  fixed  below  by  root-like  processes,  while  above 
it  ends  in  a  siphon  about  a  fathom  in  length,  full  of 
fluid,  with  a  bunch  of  leaf-like  processes  extending 
some  feet  from  its  center.  It  makes  floating  islands 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  America  and  the  oppo¬ 
site  shores  of  Asia,  on  which  the  sea-otter  finds  a 
home. 

ner-Lnae'-g.n,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  nerine(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Abounding  in  a  species  of  Nerinea. 
nerinsean-limestone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  limestone  full  of  Nerineas  found  in  the 
Jura,  and  probably  homotaxic  with  the  English 
Coral  Rag,  i.  e.,  Middle  Oolite. 

ne-rl  -ne,  s.  [One  of  the  Nereids  (Virg.:  Eel. 
vii.  37).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidace®,  tribe  Amarylle®. 
Nerine  sarniensis  is  the  Guernsey  Lily.  It  is  not 
indigenous  there,  but  was,  according  to  Loudon, 
introduced  through  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  bulbs  of  it  on 
board,  but  Paxton  says  it  was  introduced  in  1659 
from  Japan.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  red 
flowers. 

ne-rln -e-a.  s.  [Nerine.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cerithiad®  (q.  v.).  Shell 
turreted,  many-whorled,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  exclusively 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous. 

ne-rl'-ta.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nerites,  nereites=a 
kind  of  shell;  neros= wet;  Fr.  n6rite .] 

1.  Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Neri- 
tid®  (q.  v.).  The  shell  has  a  horny  epidermis,  a 
thick  outer  lip,  toothed  within,  and  a  broad  and 
flat  columella,  the  inner  side  straight  and  toothed. 
They  are  iound  in  the  littoral  zone  of  all  warm 
seas.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  species  have  been 
described. 

2.  Palceont. :  Commences  in  the  Lias. 
ner’-Ite,  s.  [Nerita.] 

Zodl. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

“The  true  Nerites  are  inhabitants  of  warm  seas.”— - 
Nicholson:  Palceont.,  ii.  25. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d$L 


nervous 


neritidse 

ne-rit'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nerit{a) ,"  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zodlogy:  A  family  of  holostomatous  proso- 
branchiate  gasteropods.J  Shell  thick,  globular, 
with  very  small  spire ;  aperture  semilunate ;  oper¬ 
culum  shelly,  sub-spiral,  articulated  to  the  shell  by 
a  hinge-like  process.  Chief  recent  genera,  Nerita, 
Neritina,  and  Navicella. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Jurassic  period  onward, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  the  present  day. 

ner-l-tr-ng,,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  nerita  (q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Freshwater  Nerita ;  the  living  species,  a 
hundred  in  number,  have  small  globular  shells, 
ornamented  with  black  or  purple  bands  and  spots, 
and  covered  with  a  polished  horny  epidermis. 
Neritina  tluviatilis  is  found  in  British  rivers,  and  in 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  N.  corona ,  the 
Crowned  Nerite,  from  Madagascar,  has  a  series  of 
long  tubercular  spines.  “  N.  sulcata  is  found  on 
the  foliage  of  tall  trees,  many  hundreds  of  yards 
from  the  river’s  bank  in  the  Celebes.” 

2.  Palceont.:  Twenty  fossil  species,  commencing 
in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ner’-i-tlte,  s.  [Latin  nerit(a) ;  English  suff.  -ite 
0 Palceont .).]  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

ner-I-top’-si-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neritops(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  sec¬ 
tion  Holostomata,  recognized  by  Tate.  He  placed 
under  it  the  genera  Narica,  ranked  by  S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward  with  thei  Naticidae,  and  Neritopsis,  regarded 
by  Woodward  as  a  sub-genus  of  Nerita. 

ner-i-top’-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nerit(a),  and  Gr. 
opsis=aspect,  appearance.] 

Zo&l. :  According  to  Tate,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Neritopsid®,  (q.  v.). 

ner'-I-um,  s.  [Latin  nerion;  Greek  nerion= the 
oleander,  from  Gr.  neros= wet,  humid.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Apocynacese,  tribe  Wrighteae. 
Corolla,  hypocrateriform,  with  lacerated,  multifid 
processes  around  its  mouth;  ovaries,  two;  style, 
filiform,  dilated  at  the  apex ;  stigma,  obtuse.  The 
species  are  poisonous.  Neriurn  oleander  is  the 
Common,  and  N.  odorum  the  Sweet-scented  Ole¬ 
ander.  [Oleandeb.] 

ner'-b-ll,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after  an  Italian 
princess,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  perfume  is 
attributed.]  (See  compound.) 

neroli-camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  The  camphor  of  orange-flowers,  obtained 
by  adding  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  to  neroli-oil.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  soluble  in 
ether,  melting  at  50°. 

neroli-oil,  s. 

Chemistry :  Oil  of  orange-flowers.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  orange-flowers  with  water. 
It  is  colorless  when  fresh,  but  changes  to  red  on 
exposure  to  light.  Nitric  acid  colors  it  dark  brown. 

ner'-oph-is,  s.  [Greek  neros=  a  swimmer,  and 
ophis= a  serpent.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Syngnathidse  (q.  v.).  Body 
smooth,  rounded,  few  of  the  ridges  distinct,  no 
pectoral  fin,  caudal  absent  or  rudimentary,  tail 
tapering.  The  ova  are  attached  to  the  soft  integu¬ 
ment  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male.  Known  species 
seven,  from  the  European  seas  and  the  Atlantic. 

nert'-sphlnsk-lte,  s.  [From  Nertschinsk,Trans- 
baikal,  Asiatic  Russia,  where  found;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.) .] 

Min. :  A  bluish-white  clay,  probably  the  same  as 
Lenzinite  or  Seveeite  (q.  v.). 
tner  -vate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  nervatus. ] 

Bot. :  Having  nerves ;  nerved  (q.  v.). 
ner-va'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  nerv(e) ;  -ation.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  arrangement  or  distribution 
of  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  nerves  in  a  leaf  or 
other  structure. 

“The  most  striking  part  of  the  whole  imitation,  that  of 
the  nervation  of  the  leaf.” — Duke  of  Argyll:  Reign  of  Law, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  195. 

ner-va-ture,  s.  [Neeve.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Neev ation  (q.  v.). 

“This  tracery  ...  is  drawn  in  imitation  of  the 
nervature  of  a  leaf.” — Duke  of  Argyll:  Reign  of  Law, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  195. 

nerve,  *nerfe,  subst.  [Fr.  ner/=a  sinew,  might; 
from  Lat.  nervum,  accus.  of  nervus=  (1)  a  sinew,  a 
tendon,  (2)  in  the  modern  sense  (this  was  introduced 
by  Galen)  ;  Gr.  neuron=a  sinew,  a  string;  Spanish 
nervio;  Ital.  &  Port.  nervo.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

SI)  A  sinew,  a  tendon. 

2)  Strength,  power,  might,  muscular  power. 

“He  led  me  on  to  mightier  deeds, 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  639. 
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(3)  Force,  vigor,  spirit,  energy. 

“  It  cuts  the  nerves  of  all  endeavor,  by  rating  glory  at 
a  bare  desire.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

(4)  Self-command;  steadiness  or  fortitude  dis¬ 
played  under  dangerous  or  critical  circumstances ; 
assurance. 

“  A  stock  of  good  intentions  is  a  very  poor  set-off  for 
a  want  of  nerve.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

(5)  (PI.)  The  general  tone  of  one’s  system ;  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor ;  as,  My  nerves  are  quite  shattered. 

H.  Technically : 

I.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human :  A  structure  composed  in  some  cases, 
as  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  brain,  of  white 
fibers,  in  lesser  proportion  gray  fiber,  nerve-cell,  and 
granules.  Each  fiber  is  from  ufoa  to  rzhm  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  fasciculi  are  connected  and 
held  together  by  a  delicate  areolar  web.  They  are 
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Origins  and  Terminations  of  Nervous  Fibers. 

a,  a,  Vesicular  substance  of  the  spinal  cord ;  b,  b,  b, 
vesicular  substance  of  the  brain ;  e,  vesicular  substance 
at  the  commencement  of  afferent  nerve,  which  consists  of 
cl,  the  cerebral  division,  or  sensory  nerve  passing  on  to 
the  brain,  and  si,  the  spinal  division,  or  excitor  nerve, 
which  terminates  in  the  vesicular  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord;  on  the  other  side,  we  have  the  efferent  or 
motor  nerve  proceeding  to  the  muscle  d,  likewise  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  divisions — c2,  the  cerebral  portion,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  brain,  and  conveying  the  influence  of 
the  will  or  of  instinct ;  and  «2,  the  spinal  division,  convey¬ 
ing  the  reflex  power  of  the  spinal  cord.  ( Carpenter .) 

also  connected  with  ganglia,  which  are  of  a  pearly- 
gray  tint,  and  which  form  the  sympathetic  system. 
The  capillary  vessels  of  nerves  are  very  minute, 
and  by  their  transverse  communications  form  an 
oblong  mesh  similar  to  that  of  the  muscular 
system. 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  lowest  divisions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  no  distinct  nerve-system  has  been 
traced,  but  in  Radiata,  Star-fish,  e.  g.  we  find  nerves 
arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  ganglia,  one  of  which  is  found  at  the 
base  of  each  ray.  The  simplest  form,  however,  is 
found  in  the  Mollusca.  Coming  to  insects,  we  find 
they  possess  nerve-structure  producing  sensory,  re¬ 
flex,  and  motor  action,  and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale, 
the  resemblance  to  that  of  man  increases.  [Beain.J 
There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  nervous  action 
and  electricity  (q.  v.). 

2.  Arch.:  The  same  as  Nervtjre,  1. 

3.  Bot.  (pi.) :  (1)  The  strong  veins  upon  leaves 
or  flowers.  (2)  The  ribs  or  principal  veins  of  a 
leaf.  A  term  used  when  other  veins  similar  to  the 
midrib  pass  from  the.  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf. 

4.  Physiol. :  The  principal  functions  of  nerves  are 
those  of  sensation  and  volition,  motor  and  reflex 
action.  The  sensory  and  reflex  actions  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  afferent  or  centripetal  nerves,  the 
motor  by  the  efferent  or  centrifugal. 

nerve-cell,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  One  of  the  two  structural  elements 
entering  into  the  composition  of  nervous  substance 
(q.  v.).  They  are  spheroidal,  oval,  pyriform,  angu¬ 
lar,  or  irregular,  and  sometimes  send  out  finely- 
branched  processes  from  their  circumference.  They 
contain  a  round  nucleus,  and  within  it  a  nucleolus. 
They  exist  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
center  and  ganglions,  &c.,  and  are  often  named 
ganglionic  corpuscles,  ganglion  cells,  or  ganglion 
globules. 

nerve-corpuscle,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  Nerve-cell  (q.  v.). 
nerve-eminence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Kuhne  to  the  sarco- 
lemma  over  the  seat  of  the  end-plate  and  the  plate 
itself. 

nerve-ending,  s. 

Anat.:  The  expansion  in  which  most  voluntary 
muscles  end ;  a  motorial  end-plate. 


nerve-fiber, «. 

Anat.  (pi.):  Bundles  of  fibers  of  nervous  sub¬ 
stance  in  voluntary  muscles  ultimately  ramifying  so 
as  to  act  as  muscular  fiber. 

nerve-gland,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.):  Remak’s  name  for  the  Suprarenal 
Bodies  (q.  v.). 

nerve-instruments,  s.  pi.  Dentists’ instruments 
for  obliterating  or  extracting  the  nerve  in  a  to^th. 

nerve-needle,  s. 

1.  Dent. :  A  tool  used  for  broaching  out  the  nerve- 
canal. 

2.  Surg.:  The  same  as  Esthesiometee  (q.  v.). 

nerve-tubes,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Nebve-fiber 

(q.  v.). 

nerve,  v.  t.  [Neeve,  s.]  To  give  nerve,  firmness, 
or  steadiness  to ;  to  strengthen  the  nerves  of ;  to 
arm  with  force. 

“It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  14. 

nerved,  a.  [Eng.  nerv(e) ;  -ed. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  comp,  having  nerves  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  character ;  as,  strong-nerved,  weak-uerved. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  so-called  nerves.  Often  in  comp.; 
as,  three-nerved,  five-nerved,  &c. 

nerve '-less,  a.  [Eng  .nerve;  -less.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Destitute  of  nerves  or  strength; 
weak.  (Lit.  <& fig.) 

“There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  faint  and  dead.” 

Pope:  Dunoiad,  iv.  41. 

2.  Bot.  (of  leaves,  <£c.) :  Destitute  of  nerves. 

nerve -shak-?n,  a.  [English  nerve,  and.  shaken 

(q.  v.)l  Having  the  nerves  shaken,  weakened,  or 
enfeebled. 

ner-vl-,  pref.  [Neeve.] 
nervi-motion,  s. 

1.  Bot. .  The  power  of  motion  in  leaves,  as  in  the 
Sensitive  Plant. 

2.  Physiol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Dutrochet  to 
designate  the  motion  excited  in  the  nerves  by  exter¬ 
nal  agents  and  subsequently  transmitted  by  the 
nerves  to  the  muscles. 

nervi-motor,  s.  An  agent  capable  of  causing 
nervi-motion  (q.  v.). 

nerv  -Ine,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  nervinus,  from  Lat. 
nervus—&  sinew.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Capable  of  calming  or  quieting  nerv¬ 
ous  excitement,  or  of  otherwise  acting  upon  the 
nerves. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  for  act¬ 
ing  on  the  nerves. 

nervine-tonics,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  which  restore  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  which  are  simply  nervine  tonics  and  those 
which  are  also  anti-periodics.  Of  the  former  are 
the  salts  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of  silver, 
nux  vomica,  strychnia,  &c. ;  of  the  latter,  cinchona 
bark,  the  salts  of  quinine,  &c. 

nerv'-ose,  a.  [Latin  nen>osws=full  of  sinew; 
nervus— a  sinew.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Nerved  (q.  v.). 

ner-VOS'-It-^,  s.  [Latin  nervositas,  from  ner • 
vosus .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  being  nervous ;  nerv¬ 
ousness. 

2.  Bot. :  The  state  of  being  nervose  or  nerved. 

nerv’-Ous,  a.  [Fr. nerveux,  from  Lat.  nervosus= 
full  of  nerve;  ner vus= a  sinew,  nerve ;  Sp.  nervioso, 
nervoso ;  Ital.  &  Port,  nervoso .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Full  of  nerves. 

“  The  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  parts  very  nervous, 
and  exquisitely  sensible.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  i.  32. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  nerves ;  as,  a 
nervous  disease. 

3.  Consisting  or  composed  of  nerves  ;  as,  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system. 

4.  Having  strong  nerves;  strong,  muscular,  vig¬ 
orous,  sinewy. 

“Spur-clad  his  nervous  feet,  and  firm  his  tread.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

5.  Having  the  nerves  affected  or  shaken ;  having 
weak  or  enfeebled  nerves ;  timid,  easily  agitated  or 
excited. 

“  Short  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  a  nervous  and  fan¬ 
ciful  man.” — Macaulay:  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  vigor  of  mind; 
characterized  by  force,  vigor,  or  strength  in  senti¬ 
ment  or  style;  as,  The  book  is  written  in  nervous 
language. 

*7.  Strung  with  a  sinew  or  gut. 

“From  nervous  cross-bow  whistling  arrows  fly.” 

Rowe:  Lucan,  iii.  686. 

II.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Nerved  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


nervous-center 
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nestor 


nervous-center,  *. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  The  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord, 
nervous-current,  s.  [Neuricity.] 
nervous-fluid,  s.  [Neuricity.] 
nervous-substance,  s. 

Anat.,dbc.:  The  substance  of  which  nerves  are 
composed.  It  consists  of  two  structural  elements, 
nerve-fibers  and  nerve-cells  (q.  v.). 

nervous-system,  s. 

Anat.  dt  Physiol.:  The  whole  machinery  of  the 


nSs'-d-don,  s.  [Gr.  nSsos= an  island,  and  odout  secretion ;  the  tailor-bird  spins  a  thread  and 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.]  stitches  its  habitation  together;  golden-wrens  and 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  genus  of  doubtful  affinity,  orioles  have  hammock-like  constructions ;  the  gros- 
founded  on  skulls  more  or  less  perfect  discovered  beaks  and  humming-birds  build  a  chamber  depend- 
by  Darwin  during  the  Beagle  expedition  on  the  ing  from  a  single  thread ;  the  flamingo  raises  a  high 
banks  of  the  Sarondis,  a  tributary  of  Rio  Negro,  mound  to  receive  the  eggs,  and  the  hen  sits  astride 
Owen  makes  it,  with  Toxodon,  constitute  an  order,  on  the  top  ;  the  hornbills  are  incarcerated  during 
Toxodontia  (q.  v.).  Burmeister  wished  to  give  it  incubation,  the  males  bringing  them  food;  and  the 
ordinal  distinction ;  Murray  makes  it  a  family  of  sociable  grosbeaks  form  colonies  so  large  that  the 
Multungula.  According  to  Owen  there  are  four  weight  of  the  nests  has  been  known  to  break  down 
species.  In  size,  Nesodon  imbricatus  seems  to  have  the  limbs  of  trees. 

-cud*,..  ^  a.  .  mo  „UUID  movuium,  ,JL  „„„  resembled  a  lama,  N.  sullivani  a  zebra,  N.  ovinus  a  (2)  Any  place  chosen  or  constructed  by  other  ani- 

nerves  taken  collectively.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sheep,  and  N.  magnus  a  rhinoceros.  Dental  formula,  male  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of 


connected  central  organs,  called  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  and  the  cerebro-spinal  center,  and  of  the  nerves 
which  extend  from  it  through  the  body. 

nervous-temperament,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  fifth  temperament  superadded  by  Dr. 
Gregory  to  the  four  recognized  by  the  ancients. 
[Temperament.)  Prichard  rejected  it  as  having 
no  external  characteristics  of  hair,  color  of  eyes, 
&c.,  like  the  rest.  It  is  a  modification  which  may 
affect  any  temperament,  rather  than  a  new  one  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rest.  It  is  characterized  by  extreme 
mobility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the  organiza- 
‘  tion  of  genius  and  refinement.  Poets,  painters, 
musicians,  literary  men,  orators,  all  more  or  less 


c  t-1,  I  M  f-f 

fne-so-don  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nesodon , 
genit.  nesodont{is) ;  Lat.  fern  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
[Nesodon.] 

ne-so  -kl-g,,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etym.  ( Agassiz .)] 
ZoOl. :  A  murine  genus  closely  allied  to  Mus.  It 
contains  five  or  six  species  of  clumsily-built  rats 
spread  over  Southern  Asia,  from  Palestine  to  For¬ 
mosa,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Ceylon.  Nesokia 
bandicota  is  the  Great  Bandicoot,  or  Pig-rat,  often 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  N.  bengalensis  is  the 
common  Field-rat  of  India, 
nes'-o-m^s,  s.  [Gr.  nesos=  an  island,  and  mys=  a 


uiumuiuuD)  iojl  ui  j  iuoU)  oi  ntwiO)  (ill  Jiivi  D  v/A  lOOu  ^  -* 

possess  it,  and,  if  it  has  been  born  with  them,  their  .  ,  ,,  , 

method  of  life  tends  to  develop  it  in  a  marked  de-  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Sigmodont  Murin®  from  Mada- 
gree.  One  possessing  it  lias,  as  a  rule,  the  intellect  £777?  7'  -  con4ains  t-wo  species,  with  long  hair 

of  man  with  the  sensitiveness  of  woman, 
nerv'-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nervous;  -ly.} 


1.  In  a  nervous,  strong,  vigorous,  or  forcible  man¬ 
ner;  with  force,  vigor,  or  strength  of  language, 
sentiment,  or  style ;  forcibly. 

“He  [Marston]  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength  of 
custom.” — Warton.  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iv.,  §  47. 

2.  In  a  nervous,  timid,  or  agitated  manner. 

3.  Bot.:  With  respect  to  the  nerves. 

nervously-furrowed,  nervously-streaked,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  nerves  like  furrows  or  streaks. 

nerv'-ous-ness,  s.  [En g.  nervous;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous,  or  com¬ 
posed  of  nerves. 

2.  Force,  vigor,  strength  of  language,  sentiment, 
or  style. 

“If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other  sub¬ 
stantives,  it  would  have  weakened  the  nervousness  of  the 
sentence.” — Warton:  Essay  on  Pope. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous  or  timid ; 
weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves  or  the  nervous 
system;  timidity. 

nerv  -ure,  s.  [Fr.] 


more  or  less  rufous  in  color,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  Rat. 

ness,  s.  [A.  S.  nces,  nes,  ncessa~{  1)  the  ground, 
(2)  a  promontory;  cogn.  with  Icel.  nes:  Dan.  nces; 
Sw.  nets.]  [Naze.]  A  promontory,  a  headland,  a 
cape. 

“  He  weighed  anker  and  bare  cleere  of  the  ness.” — Hack, 
luyt:  Voyages,  i.  310. 

Ness  is  now  only  found  as  an  element  in  Eng¬ 
lish  place-names,  as  Totness,  Sheerne.su,  Dunge- 
ness,  &c. 

-ness,  suff.  [A.  S.  -nes,  -ness,  -nis,  -nys.]  A  com¬ 
mon  Englisn  suffix  appended  to  adjectives  and  past 
participles  of  Teutonic  or  Romance  origin,  to  form 
abstract  nouns,  denoting  the  prominent  character¬ 
istic  or  distinctive  quality  or  state ;  immense,  im¬ 
menseness;  false,  falseness;  white,  whiteness. 

Nes§'-ler,  s.  [The  name  of  the  inventor.]  (See 
compound.) 

Nessler’s  test,  s. 

Chem. :  A  very  delicate  test  for  ammonia,  consist¬ 
ing  of  iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium,  and  made  alkaline  with  solution  of  soda.  It 


1. 


Arch.:  ’One  of  the  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof  which 


bound  the  sides  of  any  groined  compartment. 

2.  Bot. :  The  ramification  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 

3.  Entom.  {pi.) :  The  ribs  which  support  the  mem¬ 
branous  wings  of  insects. 

‘Each  nervure  consists  of  a  central  trachea  or  air- 


quantity  of  ammonia  present,  and  is  capable  of  de-  taKe  sneuer , 

tecting  one  part  of  that  substance  in  ten  million  comfort;  to  lie  close, 
parts  of  water. 


a  wasp’s  nest,  an  ant’s  nest.  Many  species  of  the 
Murid®  construct  nests  closely  resembling  those  of 
birds,  as  do  some  fishes. 

'  nest-builder,  s.  Any  animal  constructing  a  hab¬ 
itation  resembling  the  nest  of  a  bird. 

“Among  the  cat-fishes  are  many  nest-builders.” — Harp¬ 
er's  New  Monthly,  Dec.,  1883,  p.  107. 

nest,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Nest,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nestle. 

*2.  To  relieve  nature. 

B.  Transitive: 

o  ;  4°  place  in  a  nest;  to  form  a  nest  for. 

2.  Fig.:  To  settle  down  in  any  situation  or  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  nest  -cock,  *  nes  -cock,  *  nes-sle-cock,  a. 

[Eng.  nest,  and  cock.} 

1.  Lit. :  An  unfledged  bird. 

2.  Fig. :  A  delicate,  spiritless,  or  timid  person. 

( Bride  1640.) 

nest  -egg,  s.  [Eng.  nest,  and  egg.} 

1.  Lit. :  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it ;  an  artificial  egg  so  used. 

“Books  and  money  laid  for  show, 

Like  nesteggs,  to  make  clients  lay.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  laid  up  as  a  start  or  begin¬ 

ning. 

nestle  (as  nes  I),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  neat 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nest ;  to  occupy  a  nest. 
“The  king’s  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  waterside. 

and  nestles  in  hollow  banks.” — V Estrange. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  a  home  or  abode. 

“The  floor  is  strewed  with  several  plants,  amongst 
which  the  snails  nestle  all  the  winter.” — Addison. 

(2)  To  take  shelter ;  to  settle  down  in  safety  and 


nest,  *neest,  s.  [A.  S.  nest ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nest; 
Sw.  ndste;  Ger.  nest ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  nead;  Bret,  neiz; 


tube,  running  in  the  center  of  a  larger  blood-tube-  so  Lat.  nidus  (for •  nisdus)  ;  Lith.  lizdas  (for  nizdas) ; 
tb nt  t.hpi  wintra  nnt  nnlv  nn.t  n«  nrcrans  of  flight;,  but.  at  the  D3.DSC*  7l\(X(X •  According  to  ol£6cltt  from  3.  TOOL  71(18— 


that  the  wings  not  only  act  as  organs  of  flight,  but  at  the 
same  time  assist  in  the  process  of  respiration.” — Nichol¬ 
son:  Zoology  (1878),  p.  318. 

ner'-vy,  a.  [Eng.  nerv(e) ;  -y.}  Strong,  muscu¬ 
lar,  sinewy. 

“Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

ne-sse'-g,,  s.  [From  Nessea,  a  sea-nymph.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lythrace®,  tribe  Lythre®.  Cows 
with  calf  eating  the  herbage  of  Nescea  depressa  are 
said  to  have  their  young  killed. 


ne'-sci-ence  (sci  as  shi),s.  [Latin  nescientia,  (3)  — - - -  ,-  ,  „ 

from  nesciens,  pr.  par.  of  nescio— not  to  know,  to  be  living  together  or  frequenting  the  same  haunt ,  a 

r  1  ,  .  .-i  -i.  _ _  l.  /  rlrtn  nva  r  in  o  non  co  nun  i 


to  go  to,  to  visit ;  and  hence,  a  place  to  go  to,  a 
home.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  place  of  residence ;  a  snng  abode  or  situa¬ 
tion.  {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  32.) 

(2)  A  home,  an  abode. 

“  Come  from  that  nest  of  death.” 

Shakesp . :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

A  place  of  resort,  a  haunt ;  a  number  of  persons 


ignorant;  ne—nor,  not,  and  scio=to  know.]  Agnos¬ 
ticism  (q.  v.). 

“Religion  .  .  .  died  down  in  his  breast  .  .  . 

with  suspicious  rapidity,  into  nescience  and  negations.” — 
Literary  World,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

nesh,  *nessh,  *nesch,  nesshe,  a.  [A.  S.  hneese, 
hnesc:  cogn.  with  Goth.  hnashwus=>sott,  delicate.] 

1.  Soft,  tender,  gentle. 

“He  was  to  nesshe  and  she  to  harde.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

2.  Soft  through  moisture  or  wet. 

T;No  step  of  hym  was  seen  in  the  nesshe  fen  or  moor.” — 
Fcibyan:  Cronycle,  ch.  clxxii. 

3.  Delicate,  weak,  poor-spirited. 

*[  Obsolete,  except  as  an  Enali-h  provincialism. 
(See  Notes  &  Queries,  2d  ser.,vii.  66,  117.) 

•nSsli,  *neshe,  *1168011,  v.  t.  [Nesh,  a.]  To 

eoften ;  to  make  soft  or  delicate. 

ne-si-ar  -chus,  s.  [Gr.  nesiarchos= the  ruler  of 
an  island.] 


pack.  (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

“A  nest  of  traitors.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

(4)  A  set  of  articles  of  diminishing  sizes,  each  en-  4jjenest. 
veloping  the  one  next,  smaller  in  size;  as,  a  nest  of  *  «Ww 
crucibles,  tubs,  or  the  like. 

(5)  A  set  of  small  drawers. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gearing,  dbc. :  A  connected  series  of  cogwheels 
or  pulleys.  . 

2.  Geol.:  An  isolated  mass  of  any  ore  or  other 
mineral  within  a  rock.  {Dana.) 

3.  Natural  History : 

(1)  Properly,  the  place  chosen  or  constructed  by 
a  bird  for  incubation  and  rearing  its  young.  These 
are  extremely  diversified  in  situation  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  auks  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  rock, 
the  stone-curlew  and  the  goatsucker  on  the  ground; 
the  apteryx  chooses  the  root  of  a  tree-fern ;  the  pe¬ 
culiar  nidification  of  the  ostrich  was  noticed  by  the 
author  f  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxix.  13-14) ;  the  shel- 
duck  and  martin  line  their  habitations  with  down ; 


“Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  some  strong  place  •  •  • 
and  there  nestle  till  succors  came.” — Bacon. 

(3)  To  move  about  uneasily ;  to  fidget. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  provide  with  a  nest;  to  shelter,  as  in 
a  nest. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  settle  down  snugly  and  comfortably. 

“  They  have  seen  perjury  and  murder  nestle  themselves 
into  a  throne.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

(2)  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

“  She,  like  his  mother,  nestles  him.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s 

*nestle-cock,  s.  The  same  as  Nest-cock  (q.  v.). 

nest  -ling  {t  silent),  e,  &  a.  [A  double  di&iin. 
from  nest  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken  from 


What  the  nestling  iB  not  thoroughly  master  of,  he 
hurries  over.” — Barrington  Experiments  on  Singing  Birds. 

2.  A  nest,  a  receptacle,  a  retreat. 

B.  As  adj.:  Recently  hatched;  in  the  nest,  or 
just  taken  from  the  nest. 

“  I  have  educated  nestling  linnets  under  the  three  best 
singing  larks.” — Barrington:  Experiments  on  Singing 

Birds. 

nes  -tor,  s.  [See  def.  1. 1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  &  Gr.  Myth. :  A  son  of  Nereus  and  Chloris, 
nephew  of  Pelias,  and  grandson  of  Neptune. 

2.  Fig. :  An  adviser,  a  counselor. 

II.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Parrots  of  doubtful  affini¬ 
ties,  from  New  Zealand,  the  kaka  of  the  natives  and 
colonists.  It  was  named  by  Latham  Psittacus 


J.  ,a,auu.j  ,  ,  ...  thivinrrfiqhor  makes  a  couch  of  undigested  fish-  nestor,  the  specific  name  having  reference  to  the 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trichiund®  (q.  v.),  with  a  the  :  stomach  in  its  tunnel;  the  hoary  head  of  the  bird.  Feathers  olive-brown,  with 

single  species,  Nesiarchus  nasutus,  a  rare  deep-sea  bonqs ecker  selects  a  hole  in  a  tree ;  the  megapodes,  darker  tips,  which  give  the  body  the  appearance  of 
fish,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length  from  the  ^  and  rails,  utilize  the  being  covered  with  scales ;  crown  light-gray  ;  ear 

coast  of  Madeira.  Severai  strong  fangs  m]  aws.no  decay  infvogetable  matter ;  the  edible  nests  coverts  and  nape  purplish-bronze;  rump  andal>. 

fin1 Present1 veut.  of  Collocalia  esculenta  are  the  product  of  salivary  domen  crimson,  often  varying  to  orange  or  bright 


to,,  pru,  ,6^1;  cat,  5e„,  c*o,v,  S?in,  ™J***°**&  « 


-cian. 


-tian  =  shg-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


Nestorian 
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yellow.  Many  supposed  species  have  been  described, 
but  Dr.  Buller  admits  but  one — Nestor  meridionalis, 
with  several  varieties,  one  of  which,  the  kea  feeds  on 
raw  flesh.  N.  productus,  the  Nestor  of  Philip 
Island,  is  extinct.  (Nestorida:.] 

Nes-tor'-I-fin,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  Adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Nestorius 
<sr  his  follower  .  [Nestorianism.] 

B.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  Nestorius ;  a  supporter 
of  the  views  or  opinion  of  Nestorius. 

Nes-tor'-I-fin-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Nestorian ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine  taught  by  Nestorius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  school 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  that  there  were  two  per¬ 
sons  as  well  as  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  in  no  sense  Theotokos, 
or  Mother  of  God,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
man  Jesus  and  not  of  the  Word.  This  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  convened  by 
Pope  Celestine  I.,  in  A.  D.  431.  Nestorius  was  de¬ 
posed,  and  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  made  obli¬ 
gatory.  Nestorianism  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
east,  and  Cardinal  N  ewman  says  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  its  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Monophy- 
sites  are  said  to  have  surpassed  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  together.”  Since  1553  a  portion 
of  the  Nestorians  have  been  in  communion  with 
Rome,  and  are  known  as  Chaldeans.  Blunt  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Nestorius  did  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  a  dual  nature,  but  that  his  chief  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  the  orthodox  was  opposition  to  the  growing 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

nes-tor-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  nestor;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  (See  extract.) 

“Like  so  many  of  the  New  Zealand  forms,  Nestor  seems 
to  be  isolated,  and  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  represent  a 
separate  family— Nestoridce — a  view  which  is  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  a  cursory  examination  of  its  osteology.” — Prof.  A. 
Newton  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  365. 

net,  *nett,  *nette,  s.  [A.  S.  net,  nett ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  net;  Icel.  &  Dan.  net;  Sw.  nat;  Goth. 
nati;  Ger.  netz ,  root  uncertain;  cf.  Goth,  natijan 
=to  wet;  Ger.  netzen=to  wet,  to  steep;  Sansc. 
nada—  a  river.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  catching  fish,  birds,  or  other 
animals.  It  is  made  from  a  texture  woven  or 
knotted  with  large  interstices  or  meshes.  The  fab¬ 
ric  is  also  used  for  securing  or  containing  articles 
of  various  kinds. 

“And  nets  of  various  sorts,  and  various  snares.” 

Fawkes:  Theocritus ;  Idyl.  xxi. 

If  Various  kinds  of  nets  are  employed  in  dredging 
and  Ashing;  these  will  be  found  under  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  name:  as,  Stake-net,  Seine,  Trawl-net,  &c. 
For  nets  used  by  entomologists  in  collecting  see 
Ring-net,  Sweep-net,  Umbrella-net. 

2.  A  kind  of  lace  made  by  machinery.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  various  kinds  of  these  fabrics 
were  made ;  called  Whip-net,  Mail-net,  Patent-net, 
Drop-net,  Spider-net,  Balloon-net.  The  present 
varieties,  deriving  their  name  from  the  kind  of 
mesh,  are  Point-net,  Warp-net,  andBobbinet  (q.  v.). 
Several  kinds  of  machine-made  net  are  named  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  manufacture. 

3.  A  covering  for  horses  in  harness,  to  prevent 
their  being  annoyed  by  flies. 

4.  Anything  made  with  interstices  or  meshes  like 
a  net. 

“Nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of  chain  work,  for 
the  chapiters.” — 1  Kings  viL  17. 

5.  A  trap,  a  snare. 

“Amorous  nets.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  162. 

net-loom,  s.  A  machine  for  making  nets. 

net-masonry,  s.  Reticulated  bond,  the  joints  of 
which  resemble  in  appearance  the  meshes  of  a  net- 

net- veined,  a.  [Netted  (2).] 

net-work,  *net-worke,  s.  Work  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  net;  reticulated  work;  an  inter¬ 
laced  or  interwoven  arrangement. 

net,  nett,  a.  [The  same  word  as  neat  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Neat,  pure,  unadulterated. 

*2.  Free  from  spot  or  blemish ;  spotless,  pure. 

*3.  Bare,  uncovered. 

“  The  Priest  with  naked  armes  full  net 
Approaching  nigh.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viiL  45. 

4.  Free  from  all  deductions ;  clear ;  as,  net  profit, 
or  the  net  price. 

net-measure,  s. 

Arch. :  That  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for 
finishing;  and  in  the  work  of  artificers,  that  in 
which  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  waste  of 
materials. 

net-proceeds,  s.  pi.  The  amount  or  sum  re¬ 
ceived  for  goods  after  all  charges  and  expenses 
have  been  paid. 


net-weight,  s.  The  weight  of  goods  after  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  for  casks,  bags,  cases,  or  other 
inclosing  material, 
net  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Net,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  work  up  into  a  net  or  net-work. 

2.  To  take  or  catch  in  a  net ;  hence,  to  trap,  to 
snare ;  to  capture  by  stratagem  or  wile. 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  net  or  net-work. 

“  Netting  it  [a  tree]  to  keep  off  the  birds.” — Miss  Edge* 
worth:  Belinda,  ch.  xxi, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form  net-work ;  to  make  nets  or 
netted  work. 

net  (2),  v.  t.  [Net,  a.]  To  gain  or  realize  as  clear 
profit. 

*nete,  s.  [Neat,  s.] 

♦nethelesse,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  we=not;  the,  and 
less.]  Nevertheless  nonetheless, 
neth-er,  *neth-ere  *neath-er,  a.  [A.  S.  neo- 

dhera,  neodhra  =  lower;  md/ie= below ;  niodhor— 
downward;  neodhan— below ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  ne- 
dhri— nether,  lower ;  nedharr  —  lower  {adv.) ;  Dan. 
neder  (in  comp.  nederdeel= the  lower  part  of  a 
thing) ;  ne<Iew.=  below ;  nede,  wed=down ;  Sw.  nedre 
=  (a.)  nether,  (adv.)  below;  neder, ned— down;  Ger. 
nieder= nether.]  Lower;  having  a  lower  situation 
or  position;  being  in  a  lower  place;  belonging  to 
the  region  or  parts  below. 

“Oh!  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain.” 

Macaulay:  Virginias. 

*  A  Nether  House  of  Parliament :  A  name  given  to 
the  English  House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

♦nether-stocks,  s.  pi.  Stockings.  (Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.I.,  ii.  4.) 

♦nether- vert,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Nether-vert,  which  is  properly  all  manner  of  under¬ 
woods,  bushes,  thorns,  &c. —  W.  Nelson:  Laws  Cone.  Game, 
p.  231. 

*neth’-er-llng§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  nether;  dim  suff. 
•ling.']  Stockings. 

♦neth'-er-more,  a.  [Eng.  nether,  and  more.] 
Lower. 

“Thone  corner  of  thys  side  which  is  in  Kent,  where  for 
the  most  part  6hips  ariue  out  of  Fraunce,  is  toward  the 
East;  and  thother  nethermore  is  towarde  the  South.”— 
Goldinge:  Caesar,  bk.  V. 

neth’-er-most,  adj.  ^A  corrupt,  of  A.  S.  nidh- 
emesta.]  Lowest. 

“Spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  956. 

*neth-er-ward§,  adv.  [Eng.  nether;  -wards.] 
In  a  downward  direction. 

Neth-I-nlm,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  Nethinim,  from  natlian 
to  give,  to  dedicate.] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  An  order  of  hereditary  attendants 
on  the  Levites  in  the  services  of  the  second  Temple. 
They  were  to  do  the  more  menial  part  of  the  work. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Gibeonites  originally  held 
a  similar  office  (Joshua,  ix.  21-27.)  At  the  return 
from  Babylon,  392  accompanied  Zerubbahel  (Ezra 
ii.  58,  Neh.vii.  60),  and 220  came  with  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii.  17, 20) ;  612  in  all. 

♦net’-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  net ,  a.  -■')/.]  To  make 
neat ;  to  set  or  put  in  order.  [Neatify .] 
nett,  a.  [Net,  a.] 

net-tfi-piis, ..  [Gr.  netta=a.  duck,  and  pous^a 
foot.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatidae,  with  four  species, 
ranging  from  tropical  Africa,  Madagascar,  India 
and.  Ceylon,  to  the  Malay  n  peninsula  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Nettapus  coromandeli  ,nus  is  the  Pigmy- 
goose. 

net-tas'-to-ma  subst.  [C-r  netta= a  duck,  and 
stoma= the  mouth  ] 

Ichthy.:  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Mureenidse  (q.  v.). 
Scaleless,  snout  much-pr  duced ;  bands  of  card¬ 
like  teeth  on  jaws  and  vomer;  nostrils  on  upper 
surface  of  head,  valvular.  Nettastoma  parviceps, 
a  Japanese  species,  has  been  taken  at  345  fathoms. 
N.  melanurum,  from  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to 
inhabit  a  similar  depth.  ( Gilnther .) 
net '-ted,  a.  [Eng.  net,  s.  ;-ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  or  worked  into  a  net  or  net¬ 
work;  reticulated. 

2.  Botany  (of  leaves,  &c.) : 

(1)  Gen. :  Having  the  veins  reticulated.  All  those 
requisite  to  constitute  a  completely  developed  leaf 
are  present,  but  with  no  peculiar  combination.  It 
is  the  common  arrangement  in  an  exogenous  leaf. 

(2)  Spec. :  Covered  with  reticulated  lines  which 
project  a  little. 

netted- carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Cidaria  reticulata. 
netted  mountain-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Fidonia  carbonaria. 


netted-pug,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  moth,  Eupithecia  venosata, 
one  of  the  Larentidee. 

netted-work,  s.  The  same  as  Network  (q.  v.)- 
net'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Net  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  nets  or  net-work. 

2.  A  piece  of  net-work;  open-work  fabric;  net 
work. 

II.  Naut.  (pi.):  Nets  of  small  rope  used  on  board 
ship  for  various  purposes,  such  as  holding  the  ham¬ 
mocks  when  on  deck,  or  for  stowing  sails  ;  also  for 
hanging  between  the  bulwarks  and  the  rigging  to 
repel  boarders,  and  for  defense  against  splinters 
and  falling  spars. 

netting-needle,  s.  A  kind  of  shuttle  used  in  net¬ 
ting. 

net'-tle,  *net-tel,  *net-tille,  *ne-tle,  s.  [A.S. 

netele,  netle;  cogn.  with  Dut.  netel;  Dan.  nelde  (for 
nedle) ;  Sw.  ndssla  (for  n&tla) ;  Ger.  nessel;  O.  H 
Ger.  nezzild,  nezild .] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Urtica,  containing  various  stinging 
plants.  [Urtica.] 

2.  Various  plants  more  or  less  resembling  the  net> 
tie  in  leaf,  as  the  Dead-nettle  (q.  v.). 

*  If  Nettle  in,  dock  out:  A  proverbial  expression, 
expressive  of  inconstancy  or  fickleness ;  the  trying 
of  one  thing  after  another,  in  allusion  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  when  persons  are  stung  with  a  nettle, 
of  rubbing  the  place  with  a  dock-leaf. 

“ Nettle  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandare?” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  iv. 

nettle-blight,  s. 

Bot. :  JEcidium  urticoe,  a  parasitic  fungus  com¬ 
mon  on  nettles. 

nettle-broth,  subst.  A  dish  made  with  nettles, 
gathered  in  March  or  April,  before  they  show  any 
flowers. 

nettle-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Vanessa  urticoe. 

nettle-cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  thick  cotton  stuff,  japanned,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  leather. 

nettle-creeper,  subst.  A  popular  name  for  the 
Whitethroat  (q.  v.). 
nettle-rash,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  eruption  upon  the  skin,  resembling 
the  effects  of  the  sting  of  the  nettle.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  produced  by  eating  shell-fish,  mackerel, 
&c.  [Urticaria.] 
nettle-tap,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  Moth,  Sima&thfa  fabriciana, 
one  of  the  Choreutidae.  The  larva  feeds  on  nettles 
and  pellitory. 

nettle-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Celtis occidentals.  [Cel tis.] 
net'-tle,  v.  t.  [Nettle,  s.]  To  sting,  to  provoke, 
to  irritate,  to  rouse  feelings  of  displeasure  or  irrita¬ 
tion  in. 

“I’ve  nettled  somebody  full  sore.” 

N  Fawkes:  Theocritus,  Idyl.  6. 

net -tier,  s.  [Eng.  nett  1(e)  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
nettles,  provokes,  or  irritates  another. 

“  But  these  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blabbingbook* 
that  tell.” — Milton:  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrant' e  De¬ 
fense,  <£•«. 

net’-tle-wort,  s.  [Eng.  nettle,  s.,  and  wort,] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Urticacese  (q.  v.). 
net’-tllng,  s.  [Nettle,  u.] 

Rope-making  : 

1.  A  process  whereby  two  ropes  are  joined  end  to 
end,  so  as  to  appear  as  one,  the  ends  being  scutched 
or  beaten  out,  and  spun  or  twisted  together. 

2.  The  tying  of  the  yarns  in  pairs  to  prevent  their 
becoming  entangled  when  laid  upon  the  posts  in 
the  ropewalk. 

tnet’-ty,  a.  [Eng.  net,  s. ;  -y.]  Like  a  net ;  netted. ' 
neu’-dorf-Ite  (eu  as  61),  s.  [From  Neudorf, 
Moravia,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  pale  yellow  resin  found  in  a  bed  of  coal. 
Luster,  wax-like;  fractur  ,  conchoidal:  specific 
gravity  1'045-1'060.  An  analysis  yielded  carbor\ 
78'04;  hydrogen,  9'84 ;  oxygen,  11-98;  nitrogen.  0*14 ; 
the  resulting  formula  being,  Oi8H2sOo,  which  would 
require,  carbon,  78‘26;  hydrogen,  10-14;  oxygen,  11'60 
=100.  Fuses  at  280°.  Soluble  in  ether,  leaving  a 
pale  yellow  residue, 
neuk  s  [Nook.]  (Scotch.) 
neume§,  s.pl.  [Properly  pneumes,  from  Greek 
pneuma=a  breath.  When  applied  to  the  system  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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notation,  the  word  is  spelt  without  the  letter  p 
( neuma ) ;  when  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  to  be 
sung  to  one  syllable,  the  word  seems  generally  to 
have  retained  its  p  ( pneuma ) .] 

Music :  The  notations  employed  from  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth.  Kiesewetter  con¬ 
siders  them  to  be  the  ancient  nota  Romana ;  others 
believe  them  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin. 

neur-,  pref.  [Gr.  neuron— a.  nerve.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  a  nerve  or  the  nervous  system. 

neiir’-g-dg,  s,  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  aden=  an 
acorn,  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  rosaceous  tribe 
Neuradese  (q.  v.). 

neg-rad'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neurad(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rosacese.  The  calyx  adheres  to  a 
ring  of  ten  carpels ;  the  seeds  are  pendulous. 

neu-rae'-ml-g,  s.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  haima= 
blood.] 

Pathol.:  Dr.  Laycock’s  name  for  purely  func¬ 
tional  diseases  of  the  nerves.  ( Dunglison .) 

neu-rse  -mlc,  a.  [Eng.  neurcem(ia) ;  - ic .]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  neuraemia. 

neiir’-gl,  a.  [Gr.  neuron  =  a  nerve;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ah] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  or  the  nervous 
system. 


neu-rl  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  neuron— a.  nerve.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  a  nerve. 
neiir-o-,  pref.  [Neur.] 

neuro-hypnologist,  s.  A  mesmerist;  one  who 
induces  a  hypnotic  state  by  animal  magnetism, 
neuro-hypnology,  s.  [Neuro-hypnotism.] 
neuro-hypnotism,  s. 

1.  Animal  magnetism  ;  mesmerism  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  state  induced  by  means  of  mesmerism. 
neiiro-§en'-trgl,  a.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  English 

central.'] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  to  the  centers  of  ossification  in  a  vertebra. 

neurocentral-suture,  s. 

Anat.:  A  narrow  cartilaginous  interval  existing 
till  the  third  year  in  a  dorsal  vertebra. 

neu-rog-ll-g,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Greek  glia— 
glue.] 

Anat.:  The  name  proposed  by  Virchow,  and  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  for  the  supporting  substance  met 
with  in  the  brain  and  spinal-cord  between  the 
nerve-fibers.  KOlliker  supposed  it  to  be  retiform 
tissue,  and  named  it  Reticulum.  Called  also  Sus- 
tentacular  tissue, 
neuroglia-cells,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Small  cells  occurring  in  the  neuroglia 
(q.  v.). 


neural-arch,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.  (pi.):  The  posterior  rings  of  the 
vertebrae  inclosing  the  spinal  cord. 

neural-axis,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.:  Owen’s  name  for  the  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system  lodged  in  the  canal  formed  by  the 
chain  of  the  vertebrae. 

fneural-canal,  s. 

Anat. :  The  canal  containing  the  spinal  cord. 

neural-septum,  s. 

Anat. :  A  median  fascia  running  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  verte¬ 
brae.  ( Quain .) 
neural-spine,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.:  Owen’s  name  for  the  autogenous 
part  in  the  vertebrae  above  the  neurapophysis  or 
parts  lodging  the  neural  axis ;  the  homologue  of 
the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra. 

neg-ral'-gi-g,  s.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Gr.  algos  = 
pain ;  Fr.  neuralgie.] 

Pathology :  Severe  pain  produced  by  irritation 
of  a  nerve,  or  by  sympathetic  action  with  inflam¬ 
mation  of  surrounding  parts;  a  disease  chiefly  of 
debility,  overwork,  and  general  depression.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  head  it  is  called  tic-doloreux,  in  the 
breast  angina  pectoris,  and  in  the  chest-wall  inter¬ 
costal  neuralgia.  Bromide  of  potassium,  strych¬ 
nine,  arsenic,  quinine,  and  tonic  treatment  generally 
are  indicated  in  this  disease. 

neu-ral'-gic,  a.  [Eng.  neuralg(ia ) ,*  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  neuralgia  ;  of  the  nature  of  neuralgia, 
neg-ral-gy,  s.  [Neuralgia.  J 
neiir-g-poph-y-sis,  s.  [Pref.  neur-,  and  Eng. 
apophysis  ( q.  v.).]  ,  ,  ,, 

Anat.:  The  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra;  the 
process  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  neural  arches. 

neu-ras-the’-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  neuron = a  nerve,  and 
asthenia=  weakness.  1  ... 

Pathol. :  A  nerve  disease,  thought  to  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  some  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
adjuncts.  Its  predisposing  cause  is  thought  to  be 
severe  mental  exertion. 

“The  young  man  of  the  day  is  a  poor  creature— a  mere 
bundle  of  nerves,  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  and  the 
wretched  victim  of  an  ever-increasing  neurasthenia.  That 
is  what  Dr.  Erb  has  to  say  of  him.”—  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
June  18,  1891. 

neg-ra-tion,s.  [Gr.  neuron=a nerv.e.]  The  same 
as  Nervation  (q.  v.). 

neg-rec-tom-y,  s.  [Gr.  neuron=  a  nerve,  and 
tame = a  cutting ;  temno= to  cut.]  The  operation  of 
cutting  out  a  nerve  or  part  of  a  nerve. 

neu-riQ  '-l-ty,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  from  Gr.  neuron=  a  nerve.] 

Physiol. :  A  scientific  name  for  what  was  formerly 
known  as  nervous  force  or  nervous  fluid. 

neiir-i-lem’-ma,  s.  [Pref.  neur-;  i  connect.,  and 

Gr.  lemma— a  coat.]  ,  ,, 

Anat.  &  Physiol.:  The  membranous  sheath  or 
covering  which  encases  each  nerve  or  filament  ol  a 
nerve. 

neg-rll-i-ty,  s.  [Greek  neuron=a  nerve.]  The 
functions  or  properties  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-fibers, 
neiir  -in,  neiir  -Ine,  s.  [Gr.  neuron=  a  nerve.] 
Physiol. :  The  matter  of  which  nerves  are  com¬ 
posed,  and  which  is  enveloped  in  neurilemma. 

bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  Shan*  -tion. 


neg-rog  -rg-phjf,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Greek 
granhd= to  write.]  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
deals  with  the  nerves  ;  a  description  of  the  nerves. 

neiir-o-lse’-ng,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Lat.  Icena 
=a  cloak,  which  the  calyx  resembles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Neurolaene®  (q.  v.). 
Neurolcena  lobata  is  the  Common  Halberd-weed,  an 
erect  South  American  shrub,  with  compound 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers. 

neiir-o-lse  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neurolcen(a) ; 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Senecioni- 
dese. 

neiir'-o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  lithos= 
stone ;  Ger.  neurolith.] 

Min. :  Dana  places  this  mineral  as  a  sub-species 
of  Pinite.  Hardness,  4*25  ;  specific  gravity,  2*476 ; 
color,  wax  or  amber-yellow ;  luster,  satin-like  ;  feel, 
unctuous.  Thompson’s  analysis  yielded  silica ; 
73*0 ;  alumina,  17*35 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  *40;  mag¬ 
nesia,  1*50 ;  lime,  3*25 ;  water,  4*30=99*8.  A  subse¬ 
quent  analysis  by  T.  S.  Hunt  entirely  differs  from 
this,  so  that  the  true  nature  of  the  mineral  is  yet 
uncertain.  It  forms  a  belt  150  feet  wide  at  Stan- 
stead,  Quebec. 

neiir-o-log'-Ic-gl,  a.  [Eng.  neurolog(y ) ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  neurology. 

neg-rol-o-gist.sw&sf.  [Eng.  neurolog (y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  neurology. 

neu-rol  -6-gf,  subst.  [Gr.  neuron=  a  nerve,  and 
logos  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  nerves ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
nerves. 

neg-ro-ma,  s.  [Gr.  neurone  a  nerve.] 

Pathol. :  A  knotty  swelling  or  tumor  occurring  in 
a  nerve  ;  nervous  tumor. 

neiir-o-path'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  neuropath(y) ;  -ic.] 
Relating  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suffering  from  a 
nervous  disease. 

neg-rop'-a-thjf,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  pathos 
— suffering,  pain.] 

Pathol.:  Nervous  disease  in  general,  or  of  any 
particular  nerve. 

neiir-6-po -di-uni,  subst.  [Pref,  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
pous  (genit.  podos)  —a  foot.] . 

ZoOl. :  The  ventral  or  inferior  division  of  the  foot- 
tubercle  of  an  annelid ;  often  called  the  ventral  oar. 
( Nicholson .) 

neg-rop'-ter,  s.  [Netjroptera.]  An  individual 
of  the  order  Neuroptera  (q.  v.) 

neg-rop'-ter-g,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Greek 
pteron= a  wing.] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta,  in  which 
the  older  entomologists  included  all  insects  possess¬ 
ing  four  membranous 
wings,  more  or  less 
elaborately  veined, 
but  without  the  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangement  of 
cells  which  occurs  in 
the  Hymenoptera. 

This  arrangement  in¬ 
cluded  insects  with  a 
complete  and  others  , 

with  an  incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  latter  are 
now  more  generally  called  Pseudoneuroptera,  and 
made  a  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  The  order  Neu¬ 
roptera  of  modern  authors  includes  insects  with  a 
perfect  metamorphosis,  a  mandibulate  mouth,  a 


§ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


free  prothorax,  and  four  more  or  less  veined  mem¬ 
branous  wings,  and  has  two  sub-orders,  Planipennia 
and  Trichoptera.  The  insect  figured  is  Myrmeleon 
formicarius,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Plani¬ 
pennia,  and  the  group  Megalop tera. 

2.  Palceont. :  (See  extract.) 

“  The  Palaeozoic  types  which  have  been  described  as 
Neuroptera  seem  all  to  be  either  Pseudoneuroptera,  or 
most  nearly  allied  to  that!  tribe.  In  the  Trias,  forms 
which  appear  to  be  related  to  the  existent  North  Ameri¬ 
can  genus  Chauliodes  have  been  met  with,  and  in  the 
Lias  and  Oolites  a  few  species  of  different  families  occur. 
In  Tertiary  deposits  they  are  more  plentiful.” — W.  S. 
Dallas,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  10. 

neg-rop-ter-gl,  a.  [Eng.  neuropter;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  belonging  to  the  Neuroptera  (q.  v.). 

neg-rop-ter-gn,  s.  [Eng.  neuropter;  -an.]  The 
same  as  Neuropter  (q.  v.). 

neg-rop-ter-is,  subst.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Greek 
pteris= a  fern.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns  ranging  from 
the  Devonian  to  the  Triassic  period,  universally 
abundant  in  the  Coal  Measures.  The  midrib  of  the 
leaflets  is  evanescent,  either  not  distinct  or  disap¬ 
pearing  toward  the  apex. 

neg-rop  -ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  neuropter;  -ows.] 
The  same  as  Neuropteral  (q.  v.). 

neiir-6-pur-pu  -ric,  a.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Eng. 
purpuric.]  (See  the  etym.  and  compound.) 

neuropurpuric-fever,  s.  A  malignant  epidemic 
fever  attended  with  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  usually  with  purpuric  or  other  eruptions. 
Mortality  from  25  to  80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 
Tanner  prefers  to  call  it  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and 
gives  as  synonyms  malignant  purpuric-fever,  malig¬ 
nant  purple-fever,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin¬ 
gitis,  cerebro-spinal  typhus,  and  spotted  fever. 

neg-ro-sis,  s.  [Gr.  neuron— a  nerve.] 

Pathol.:  Nervous  disease  or  affection;  neurop¬ 
athy. 

neiir-o- skel'-e-tgl,  s.  [Eng.  neuroslcelet(on) ; 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neuro¬ 
skeleton  (q.  v.). 

nettr-o-sker  -e-ton,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  English 

skeleton  (q.  v.).j 

Anat.:  The  endoskoleton  (q.  v.)  of  vertebrates; 
on  it  the  general  shape  of  the  body  and  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  parts  greatly  depends.  Its  parts  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  segments  following  and  articulating 
with  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
body. 

*neiir'-6-spast,  s.  [Lat.  neurospaston,  from  Gr. 
neurospaston,  neut.  of  neurospastos  =  drawn  by 
strings:  neura=a  string,  and  spao=  to  draw.]  A 
puppet;  a  figure  put  in  motion  by  a  string. 

“  That  outward  form  is  but  a  neurospast .” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  8.  34. 

neiir-os-then-I-g,  subst.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
sf7ie«.os= strength,  force.] 

Pathol. :  Excessive  nervous  power  or  excitement. 

neg-rot  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  neuron— a  nerve.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  nerves  ;  situated  in  the  nerves; 
as,  a  neurotic  disease. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  acting  on  the 
nerves ;  nervine. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  disease  which  has  its  seat  in  the  nerves. 

2.  A  medicine  which  acts  upon  the  nerves ;  a 
nervine. 

neiir  -6-tome,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  tome— a 
cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  long,  narrow  scalpel,  used  by  anato¬ 
mists  to  dissect  the  nerves. 

neiir-o-tom'-ic-gl,  adj.  [English  neurotom(y )  ,* 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  neurotomy,  or  the  dissection 
of  the  nerves. 

neu-rot  -o-mist,  s.  [English  neurotom(y ) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  neurotomy ;  one  who  dissects 
the  nerves. 

neg-rot-6-my,  s.  [Neurotome.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  dissection  of  the  nerves. 

2.  An  incised  wound  of  a  nerve. 
neiir-o-ton'-Ic.s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Eng.  tonic.] 

A  medicine  employed  to  strengthen  or  brace  the 
nerves. 

neur-yp-nol-6-gist,  s.  [Neuro-hypnologist.] 
neiir-yp-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Neuro-hypnology.] 
neu -ter,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.=neither :  ne=not,  and 
w£er=wliether  of  the  two  ;  Fr.  neutre.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  belonging  to  one  side  or  the 
other ;  indifferent,  impartial,  neutral. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  =  f. 

-sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d?L 
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new 


3L  Technically: 


1.  Bot.:  Neither  male  nor  female. 

2.  Grammar : 

(1)  Of  neither  gender :  a  term  applied  to  nouns 
and  those  forms  of  adjectives,  participles,  &c., 
which  are  neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  In 
English  grammar  applied  to  the  names  of  inani¬ 
mate  things. 

(2)  Applied  to  verbs,  the  same  as  Intransitive 
(q.  v.). 

^  3.  Zobl.:  Having  no  fully  developed  sex.  [B.  II. 

“Few  neuter  insects  out  of  Europe  have  been  carefully 
examined.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1885),  p.  231. 


*B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  person  who  does  not  attach 
himself  to  or  support  either  side  in  a  dispute  or 
contest  between  two  or  more  persons  or  nations; 
one  who  is  neutral ;  a  neutral ;  a  trimmer. 


“  You  must  be  as  it  were  a  neater,  and  not  wedded  to 
your  selfe,  but  as  one  standing  in  doubt.” — Fox:  Martyrs, 
p.  1470. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A.  flower  having  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils  ;  as  in  those  occupying  the  outermost  flowers 
of  the  head  of  Centaurea  cyanus ,  the  margin  of 
the  cymes  in  garden  plants  of  V  iburnum,  Hydrangea, 
or  in  the  whole  cyme  of  Viburnum  opulus. 

2.  Gram. :  A  noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 


“Even  in  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  no  outward  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  nominative  and  accusative  of  neuters." 
—Max  Muller:  Science  of  Language,  §  iii. 


3.  Entom.:  A  sterile  female,  a  worker.  Neuters 
are  found  in  social  insect-communities,  such  as 
those  of  bees  and  ants.  They  have  no  sex,  and, 
consequently,  no  reproductive  power.  According 
to  Hub  er  and  Latreille  the  non-development  of 
sexual  organs  is  due  to  the  kind  of  nourishment  to 
which  such  insects  have  been  limited  in  the  larval 
state.  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.viii.)  considers 
the  different  castes  of  neuters  to  have  arisen  from 
natural  selection  among  males  and  fertile  females, 
and  considers  that  the  existence  of  these  sterile 
forms  furnishes  an  argument  against  Lamarck’s 
doctrine  of  inherited  habit. 


“  The  annual  or  periodical  massacre  of  the  neuters  by 
Wasps.” — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  151. 

neu'-trgd,  *neu-trall,  *new-trall,  a.  &  s.  [Lat- 

neutralis,  from  wew£er=neither ;  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port- 
neutral ;  Ital.  neutrale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  engaged  or  acting  on  either  side;  not  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  with  any  one  of  two  or  more  con¬ 
testing  parties ;  indifferent,  impartial. 

2.  Neither  very  good  nor  very  bad;  mediocre,  in¬ 
different,  middling. 

“  Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 
And  neutral  some  in  her  fantastic  eye.” 

Davies.  (Todd.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Neuter  (a.  v.). 

2.  Chem.:  Neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  The  term 
refers  chiefly  to  compounds  of  an  acid  and  a  base 
in  which  the  one  has  been  fully  saturated  with  an 
equivalent  of  the  other,  a  condition  usually  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  substance  having  no  action  on  the 
color  of  litmus  paper  or  solution. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  takes  no  active  part  or 
side  in  a  contest  between  others ;  one  who  is  neu¬ 
tral  ;  one  who  does  not  attach  himself  to  any  one 
side  or  party. 

“All  the  internall  remedy  is  to  come  from  the  whole 
sound  parts  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  neutralis." 
— Hakewill :  Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
Zwingiians  who  taught  that  communion  in  one  or 
both  kinds  was  indifferent,  as  nothing  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  elements  was  received  in  either  case.  (Ship- 
ley.) 

neutral-axis,  s. 

Mech. :  The  plane  in  which  the  tensile  and  com¬ 
pressing  forces  terminate,  and  in  which  the  stress 
is  therefore  nothing. 

neutral-colors,  s.  pi.  Colors  in  which  the  hue 
is  broken  by  partaking  of  the  reflected  colors  of  the 
objects  which  surround  them. 

neutral-line,  s. 

Magnetism :  That  part  of  the  surface  of  a  mag- 
aeticbar  in  which  there  is  no  magnetic  force. 

neutral-point,  s.  (See  extract. ) 

“The  neutral-point  of  two  metals  is  the  temperature  at 
which  their  thermo-electric  values  are  equal.” — Everett: 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  p.  76. 


neutral-salts,  3.  pi. 

Chem.:  Saits  which  do  not  exhibit  any  acid  or 
alkaline  properties. 

neutral-tint,  s. 

1.  A  dull  grayish  hue,  naving  the  character  of 
none  of  the  brilliant  colors,  such  as  red,  yellow, 
blue,  &c. 

2.  A  factitious  gray  pigment  used  in  water-colors. 
It  is  composed  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  various 
proportions. 

neutral- vowel,  s.  A  term  applied  to  the  vowel 
heard  in  such  words  as  her,  firm,  church,  &c.,  from 
its  indefinite  character,  which  is  often  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  following  liquid. 

neu’-trgl-Ist,  s.  [En g.  neutral;  -ist.]  One  who 
professes  neutrality ;  a  neutral. 

“Intrusting  of  the  militia  and  navy  in  the  hands  of 
neutralists." — Petition  of  City  of  London  to  Mouse  of  Com¬ 
mons  (1648),  p.  6. 

ney-tral'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  neutrality,  from  neutral 
— neutral  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  neutrality. j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neutral  in  the 
disputes  or  contests  of  others. 

“Purchase  but  their  neutrality .” 

Glover:  Athenaid,  ix. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 

“  The  plurality  of  the  verb,  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noun.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

*3.  Indifference  or  mediocrity  in  quality ;  a  state 
of  being  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad. 

“There  is  no  health;  physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Chemistry:  Possessing  the  neutral  condition. 
[Neutral,  A.  II.  2.] 

2.  Law:  That  condition  or  attitude  of  a  country 
or  state  in  which  it  does  not  take  part,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  a  war  between  other  countries.  A 
neutral  state  is  allowed  to  supply  to  either  of  the 
belligerents  any  supplies  or  stores  which  are  not 
contraband  of  war.  It  may  also  enter  into  treaties 
or  engagements  with  either  side,  provided  such 
treaties  or  engagements  are  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  the  war. 

•[  Armed  neutrality :  The  state  of  a  country  or 
nation  which  holds  itself,  armed  in  readiness  to 
resist  any  aggression  of  either  of  the  belligerents 
between  whom  it  is  neutral. 

neu-trg,l-Lza  -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  neutraliz(e) ; 
- ation .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  neutralizing  or  making  neutral ;  the 
state  of  being  neutralized. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring  free  to  all  parties,  as  not 
belonging  to  any  one  state  in  particular,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  attacked  or  injured  by  any  bel¬ 
ligerent  in  time  of  .war ;  the  act  of  declaring  or 
making  neutral  territory. 

II.  Chem.:  The  act  of  making  neutral.  [Neu¬ 
tral,  A.  II.  2.] 

neii'-trsl-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  neutral;  -ize.] 

1.  To  render  neutral ;  to  bring  to  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality. 

2.  To  declare  free  and  open  to  all  parties;  to 
declare  or  make  neutral  territory. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  proper¬ 
ties  or  opposite  dispositions  of ;  to  render  inopera¬ 
tive  or  null  •  to  counteract. 

neu’-trgl-Iz-er.s,  [Eng.neutraliz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  neutralizes,  counteracts,  or  ren¬ 
ders  inoperative  and  ineffective  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erties  or  power,  of  anything. 

neu'-tral-ly  adv.  [Eng.  neutral;  -ly.]  In  a 
neutral  manner,  without  inclination  or  favor  to 
any  one  side  •  impartially. 

neu’-trl-a,  s.  [Nutria.] 

Ne-va'-da,  s.  [Sp.=snow-covered.]  One  of  the 
States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  "the  Silver  State,” 
also  “the  Sage  Hen  State.”  Bounded  W.  and  S.  by 
California,  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  E.  by  Utah 
and  Arizona.  Area,  110,700  square  miles.  Chief 
rivers,  Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker.  Lake  Tahoe, 
on  the  California  border,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque  in  the  West,  is  22  miles  long  and  12 
miles  wide,  and  lies  6,208  feet  above  sea  level.  Most 
of  the  State  belongs  to  the  Great  Basin.  It  is  rich 
in  the  precious  metals,  lead,  copper  and  manganese 
are  mined.  It  has  a.very  fertile  soil  in  the  valleys, 
and  ranks  first  in  irrigated  crop-areas.  Cereals, 
vegetables,  and  all  fruits  of  temperate  climate  are 
produced  in  abundance.  At  north  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  to  15°  below  zero.  At  south  frosts 
are  rare,  temperature  averages,  summer,  71° ;  winter, 
J16°.  Rainfall  slight,  chiefly  in  spring.  Territory 


organized  in  March,  1361.  Admitted  as  a  State 
October  31,  1864.  Principal  cities,  Virginia  City, 
the  commercial  metropolis ;  Carson  City,  the  cap¬ 
ital;  Austin,  Tuscarora  and  Winnemucca. 

n@-ve'  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nivem,  accus.  of  nix 
=snow.J  Snow  converted  into  glacier  ice. 

“An  indefinite  thickness  [of  snow]  would  accumulate, 
if  it  were  not  prevented  by  the  formation  of  neve." — Lyell: 
Student’s  Elements  of  Geol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  138. 

neve  (2),  s.  [Naive.] 

*nev-en,  V.  t.  [Icel.  nefna;  Dan.  naevne.]  To 
name,  to  call,  to  mention. 

il  Ne  never  hire  doughters  name 
Ne  nevened  she.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.t  8,485. 

nev’-er,  adv.  [A.  S.  ncefre,  from  we=not,  and 
ce/re=ever.] 

1.  Not  ever ;  at  no  time,  whether  past,  present,  or 
future. 

“  Where  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  ail.  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  66. 

2.  In  no  degree ;  not  at  all ;  none. 

“He  may  be  ransomed  and  we  never  the  wiser.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  L 

3.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  indefinite  arti¬ 
cle,  when  it  is  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  not  or 
none. 

“He  answered  him  to  never  a  word.” — Matt.  xxviL  14. 

H  Never  so:  To  any  extent  or  degree ;  to  whatever 
extent  or  degree. 

“  Creep  time  never  so  slow,  yet  It  shall  come.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  3. 

IT  Never  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  as,  never- 
ceasing,  never-ending,  never-failing,  never-dying, 
never-sated,  never-tiring,  &c. 

never-indebted,  phr. 

Law :  An  answer  traversing  an  action  for  alleged 
debt  arising  from  simple  contract. 

*never-the-later,  *never-the-latter,  adv. 

Nevertheless.  (Tyndal:  Works,  p.  162.) 

nev'-er-the-less,  *nev-er-the-les,  conj.  [Eng. 
never  the  less,  where  the  less— A.  S.  thy  Ices = by  that 
iess  ;  a  substitution  for  the  older  natheless  or  nath • 
less  (q.  v.).]  Notwithstanding,  yet,  still,  none  the 
less;  in  spite  of  or  without  regarding  that;  for 
all  that. 

*nev  -ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Nephew.] 

new  (ew  as  u),  *newe,  a.  [A.  S.  niwe,  neowe, 
niowe;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nieuw ;  Icel.  ntjr;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  ny ;  Goth,  niujis;  Ger.  neu ;  O.  H.  Ger.  niuwi; 
Wei.  newydd;  Ir.  nua,  nuadh;  Gael,  nuadh;  Litb. 
naujas  :  Russ,  novuii ;  Lat.  novus ;  Gr.neos;  Sansc. 
nava=Eng.  new.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  existed  only  a  short  time;  lately  or 
recently  made,  produced,  or  brought  into  existence ; 
recent,  novel,  not  old;  as,  a  new  coat,  a  new 
fashion.  (Said  of  things.) 

2.  Recent ;  lately  come ;  as,  a  new  arrival. 

3.  Recently  or  lately  discovered  or  brought  to 
notice ;  not  before  known ;  as,  a  new  metal. 

4.  Different  from  a  former;  newly  or  recently 
entered  upon ;  as,  to  lead  a  new  life. 

*5.  Renovated  or  repaired,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
original  state ;  reinvigorated. 

“Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat,  and 
almost  new." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

6.  Recently  started  or  begun ;  as,  a  new  year,  a 
new  moon. 

7.  Never  before  used;  opposed  to  second-hand; 
as,  new  furniture 

*8.  Retaining  the  original  freshness. 

“  These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays.” 

Pope:  Temple  of  Fame,  5L 

9.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

“ New  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.” 

Dry  den:  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormonde,  102. 

*10.  Not  of  ancient  extraction  ;  not  belonging  to  a 
family  of  ancient  lineage.  (A  Latinism.) 

“A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new  man  often  mounts  to 
favor,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries.” — 
Addison.  (Todd.) 

11.  Not  habituated,  accustomed,  or  familiar; 
unaccustomed,  unused. 

“  Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 

New  to  the  plow.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  86L 

B.  As  adverb:  (Obsolete,  except  in  composition.) 

1.  In  a  new,  fresh,  or  different  manner. 

“You  shall  be  new  christened  in  the  Tower.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

2.  Anew,  afresh,  again. 

“  By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride.” 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  5L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kT*- 


new-assignment 

3.  Lately,  recently,  newly,  freshly. 

"  w  r^e  as  ®tiUe  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid, 

Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,879. 

Jc^Tlo1tSiarsely  }}sed  in  composition,  with  the 
y  ,  lately,  recently,  newly  ;  as,  new-coined,  new- 

hatched  e£cI>laUned'  new'built>  new-fallen,  new- 

new-assignment,  s. 

„J"nw  •'  4  fresh  and  more  precise  statement  of  a 
charge  when  it  has  been  vaguely  or  even  inaccu¬ 
rately  drawn  out  at  first. 

/■Ti7eWf kicy11!  adj.  Recently  come  into  bloom. 
(  Wordsworth :  Excursion ,  bk.  iv.) 

new-born,  a.  &  s. 

.  4'  As  adJ- •'  Recently  born  ;  newly  come  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  sect  of  Antinomians,  which 
had  a  short  existence  in  this  country  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  founder  was  a 
named  Mathias  Bowman  (died 
1727).  They  held  the  doctrine  of  the  deification  of 
humanity,  with  its  consequence  of  denying  that  any 
act  could  be  sinful  in  persons  so  deified. 

New  Christians,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  Certain  Jews  in  Portugal  in  the 
fifteenth  century  who,  being  intimidated  into  re¬ 
ceiving  baptism,  continued  secretly  to  practice  the 
ntes  of  Judaism. 

New  Church,  s.  [Swedenborgian.] 
new-come,  a.  Lately  come  or  arrived. 

new-comer,  a.  One  who  has  lately  come;  a 
recent  arrival. 

*new-create,  v.  t.  To  create  anew.  (Shakesp.: 
Othello,  iv.  2.) 
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New  Red  Conglomerate,  s.  [Dolomitic  CON¬ 
GLOMERATE.] 

New  Red  Sandstone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  certain  series 
ot  sandstones  to  distinguish  them  from  others 
called  Old  Red  Sandstones.  The  New  Red  Sand¬ 
stone  group  consisted  chiefly  of  sandy  and  argil¬ 
laceous  strata,  usually  brick-red,  though  sometimes 
spots  and  stripes  of  it  are  greenish-gray,  so  that  it 
has  beeu  called  the  Variegated  Sandstone.  It  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  upper  strata 
are  now  called  Triassic,  and  the  lower,  Permian. 
Sometimes  the  term  New  Red  Sandstone  is  confined 
to  the  former. 

*new-sad,  subst.  Recently  made  sad.  (Shakesp.: 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2.) 

new-sand,  s. 

Founding :  Pacing-sand. 

new-style,  s. 

Chronol. :  The  name  given  to  that  change  in  our 
chronology  which  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  [Calendar,  s.,  III.  3.] 

New  Testament,  s.  [Testament.] 

new-trial,  s.  [Trial.] 

new  world,  s.  A  name  commonly  given  to  this 
continent,  including  North  and  South  America,  as 
having  become  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date. 

New-World  Monkeys:  [Platyrhine,  Monkey.] 

new-year,  adj.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year ;  as,  new-year  congratula¬ 
tions. 

New-year's  Day :  The  first  day  of  a  new  year;  the 
first  day  of  January. 

New-year's  gift:  A  present  made  on  New-year’s 
day. 


Newfoundland-dog 

Caves,  Victoria.  Easily  soluble  in  acids.  Compo¬ 
sition:  Phosphoric  acid,  40’80;  magnesia,  22’99; 
water,  36’21=100;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Mg^tLP^Os+Gaq.  Loses  its 
water  about  110°.  Found  also 
at  Mejillones,  Chili. 

new’-el,  *new'-ell  (1), 

*nu-ell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  nual  (Fr. 
noyau) ,  from  Latin  nucale, 
neut.  sing,  of  nucalis  =  per¬ 
taining  to  a  nut;  hence,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  kernel  of  a  nut 
or  the  stone  of  a  plum ;  nux 
(genit.  nucis)=  a  nut.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  central  col¬ 
umn  round  which  the  steps 
of  a  circular  staircase  wind. 

Winding  stairs  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  well  are  said  to  have  an 
open  newel  or  hollow  newel. 

The  newel  is  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  through  to  the  roof,  to 
serve  as  a  vaulting-shaft, 
from  which  the  ribs  branch 
oil  in  all  directions. 


Newel. 


2.  Carp. :  The  post  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  stair, 
supporting  a  hand-rail. 

3.  Civil  Engin. :  A  cylindrical  pillar  terminating 
the  wing- wall  of  a  bridge. 

4.  Shipwright. :  An  upright  piece  of  timber  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tenons  of  the  rails  that  lead  from  the 
breastwork  of  the  gangway. 

new-ell  (2),. s.  [New,  a.  The  form  was  probably 
suggested  either  by  O.  Fr.  novel,  nouvel,  or  English 
novel  (q.  v.).]  Something  new  or  novel;  a  novelty. 

“  He  was  so  enamored  with  the  newell 
That  nought  he  deemed  deare  for  the  jewell.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  May. 


new'-er,  compar.  of  a. 

Newer  Pliocene,  s. 


[New,  a.] 


new-dropped,  a.  Recently  born.  (Used  only 
of  the  lower  animals.) 

“He  had  gone  forth  among  the  new-dropp’ d  lambs.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

new-fashion,  a.  Recently  come  into  fashion, 
new  fashioned. 

new-fashioned,  a.  Made  in  a  new  fashion  or 
style  ;  recently  come  into  fashion. 

new-fledged,  a.  Wearing  its  first  feathers;  re¬ 
cently  fledged. 

fNew  Holland,  s. 

Geog. :  The  old  name  of  Australia. 

New  Holland  Cedar : 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Cedrela. 

New  Holland  Gum-arabic : 

Bot. :  Angophora  costata. 

New  Jersey,  s. 

Geog. :  One  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the 
Union.  Battles  of  Trentons  Princeton,  Monmouth, 
and  others  fought  within  its  borders  during  the 
Revolution.  United  States  Constitution  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  Dec.,  1787.  Capital  established  at 
Trenton  1790.  A  slave  state  till  1860,  when  but  18 
slaves  remained,  and  it  was  counted  a  free  state. 
Climate  variable ;  temperature  averages,  summer 
68°  to  75°,  winter  31°  to  38°.  Range  of  temperature 
from  about  zero  to  100°.  Rainfall,  including  snow, 
46  inches,  reaching  50  inches  in  the  highlands,  and 
falling  to  40  inches  at  the  south.  Highlands  and 
seashore  healthy.  Chief  industries:  Manufacture 
of  fabrics,  jewelry,  clay  wares  and  brick,  flour, 
crystals,  fishing, 'oyster  fishing,  gardening,  agricult¬ 
ure,  marl  and  iron  ore  digging,  &c. 

New  Jersey  Tea:  [Ceanothus.] 

new-laid,  a.  Recently  or  freshly  laid ;  as,  a  new- 
laid  egg. 

new-land,  s.  Land  newly  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation. 

new-man,  s. 

Script,  db  Theol.:  A  regenerated  man.  [Regen¬ 
eration.] 

new-model,  v.  t.  To  give  a  new  or  fresh  form  to 
a  model. 

new-moon,  s. 

Astron.:  Properly  the  moon  when  she  appears 
after  having  been  invisible  from  having  her  dark 
side  to  us,  sometimes  used  of  the  time  when  the 
moon  is  thus  invisible ;  as  opposed  to  full  moon. 

New  Pelagians,  s.pl. 

Church  Hist.:  A  Dutch  sect,  holding  Pelagian 
views  on  grace  and  free-will.  Sometimes  called 
Comaristm,  from  Theodore  Comartius,  secretary  to 
the  States -General.  He  died  about  1595.  (Blunt.) 

♦New  Platonist,  s.  [Neoplatonist.] 


If  I  be  served  such  a  trick,  I’ll  have  my  brains  taken 
out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  as  a  new-year’ s 
gift.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives ,  iii.  5. 

New  Zealand,  s. 

Geog. :  A  British  colonial  territory  in  the  South 
Pacific,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands,  two  large 
and  one  small,  besides  others  adjacent.  It  was 
originally  called  Tasmania,  from  Abel  Tasman, 
who  discovered  it  in  1642. 

New  Zealand  Bat : 

ZoGl. :  Chalinolobus  tuberculatus. 

New  Zealand  Berardius : 

ZoGl.:  Berardius  arnouxi,  a  ziphioid  whale,  of 
which  only  four  specimens  are  known  to  science. 
One  was  taken  near  Canterbury,  N.  Z.,  in  1868.  It 
was  about  thirty  feet  long,  velvety  black,  with 
grayish  belly.  In  its  stomach  were  found  half  a 
bushel  of  the  horny  beaks  of  a  species  of  octopus. 

New  Zealand  Flax :  [Flax,  If  (3).] 

New  Zealand  Fur-seal: 

ZoGlogy :  Otaria  forsteri  (Gypsophoca  tropicalis. 
Gray).  A  full-grown  specimen  is  from  six  to  seven 
feet  long,  and  weighs  about  220  lbs.  The  hair  is 
soit,  black,  with  reddish-gray  tips,  a  delicate  red¬ 
dish  under-fur.  They  are  fast  becoming  extinct,  or 
retiring  southward. 

New  Zealand  Goose:  [Cnemiornis.] 

New  Zealand  Hump-back  Whale: 

ZoGl. :  Megaptera  novce  zelandice. 

New  Zealand  Parrot: 

Ornith. :  Strigops  habroptilus.  [Kakapo.] 

Ne iv  Zealand  Short-tailed  Bat: 

ZoGl.:  My stacina  tuber culata:  [Mystacina.] 

New  Zealand  Smelt: 

Ichthy. :  Retropinna  richardsoni,  one  of  the  Sal- 
monidee,  found  only  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  Spinach : 

Bot.  <&  Hort.:  Tetragonia  expansa,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  substitute 
for  spinach. 

New  Zealand  Spruce-tree : 

Bot. :  Dacrydium  cupressinum. 

New  Zealand  Sub-region : 

ZoGl.:  A  subdivision  of  the  Australian  region, 
consisting  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  Auckland, 
Chatham,  and  Norfolk  Islands. 

New  Zealand  Tea : 

Bot. :  Leptospermum  scoparium. 

New  Zealand  Wood-crow : 

Ornith.:  Neomorpha  (Heterolocha)  acutirostris, 
a  curious  and  aberrant  form,  rapidly  becoming 
extinct.  By  the  Maories  it  is  known  as  Huia. 

♦new,  *newe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [New,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  new ;  to  renew. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  new ;  to  be  renewed. 

new’-ber-Jf-Ite  (ew  as  ix),  s.  [Named  by  Vom 

Rath  after  J.  C.  Newbery,  of  Melbourne;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
large  tabular  crystals  in  the  guano  of  the  Skipton 


Geol. :  The  more  recent  of  two  series  of  strata  into 
which  the  Pliocene  formation  is  divided.  [Plio¬ 
cene.] 

*new'-fan-gel-nes,  *newe-fan-gel-nes,  *new- 
fan-gle-nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  newf angel;  -ness.] 
Fondness  of  that  which  is  novel  or  new;  foolish 
desire  or  love  of  novelty. 

“Hedefull  without  wavering,  constant  without  newfan- 
glenesse.” —Ascham :  Scholemaster,  bk.  i. 

new'-fan-gle,  *new'-fan-gel,  *newe-fan-gel, 

adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  newe— new,  and  fangel= ready  to 
seize  or  snatch  at ;  from  A.  S./angran=take.]  Fond 
of  taking  up  or  adopting  what  is  new  ;  newfangled. 
(Gower:  C.  A.,  iii.  273.) 

new'-fan-gle,  v.  t.  [Newfangle.]  To  change 
by  the  introduction  of  novelties. 

“To  control  and  newfangle  the  Scriptures.” — Milton: 
Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

new-fan-gled  (gled  as  geld),  adj.  [Mid.  Eng. 

newfangl(e) ;  - ed .] 

1.  Fond  of  taking  up  or  adopting  that  which  is 
new ;  fond  or  desirous  of  novelties. 

“  Not  to  have  fellowship  with  newfangled  teachers.” — 
1  Timothy  vi.  (Heading.) 

2.  Newly  made,  new-fashioned,  novel;  formed 
with  the  affectation  of  novelty.  (Used  in  contempt 
or  depreciation.) 

“Let  us  see  and  examine  more  of  this  newfangled  phi¬ 
losophy.” — Fryth:  Works,  p.  21. 

new-fan-gled-ljf  (le  as  el),  adv.  [Eng  new¬ 
fangled  ;  - ly .]  In  a  newfangled  manner ;  with  affec¬ 
tation  of  novelty. 

new-fan-gled-ness  (le  as  $1),  s.  [Eng.  new¬ 
fangled;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
newfangled ;  the  state  of  affecting  newness  of  style 
or  novelty. 

♦new-fan'-gllst,  s.  [Eng.  newfangl(e) ;  - ist .] 
One  who  is  fond  of  novelties  or  change. 

*new-fan'-glf,  adv.  [Eng.  newfang(le) ;  -ly.} 
In  a  newfangled  manner ;  newfangledly. 

“Feately  learned,  and  newfangly  minded.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  213. 

New-found -land,  s.  [Eng.  new;  found,  and 
land.  1 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of  North 
America,  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497. 

2.  A  Newfoundland  dog. 

Newfoundland-dog  s. 

ZoGl.:  A  well-known  variety  of  Canis  familiar  is; 
according  to  Youatt  it  is  simply  a  large  spaniel.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  New¬ 
foundland,  where  it  is  employed  by  the  natives  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  It  is  the  largest,  the  most  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  by  far  the  most  intelligent  of  the  water- 
dogs,  and  has  considerable  webs  between  the  toes. 
The  hair,  usually  black  or  black-and-white,  is  thick 
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and  cnrly,  more  flowing  but  not  so  thick  as  in  the 
spaniel  and  retriever.  Many  well-attested  stories 
of  its  sagacity  and  courage  in  the  rescue  of  persons 
in  danger  of  drowning  are  on  record. 

New’-gute,  s.  [Eng.  new ,  and  gate.']  The  prison 
for  the  city  of  London. 

Newgate-calendar,  s.  A  list  of  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  with  a  statement  of  their  crimes,  &c. 

♦New'-gate,  v.  t.  [Newgate,  s.]  To  imprison. 

“Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  up  and  Newgated.” — 
North:  Examen.,  p.  258. 

New  Hamp '-shire,  s.  [Named  from  the  county 
of  Hampshire  in  England.]  One  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the 
Granite  State.”  Bounded  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river,  N. 
by  Canada  (Quebec),  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  S.  by  Massachusetts.  Area,  9,81)5  square  miles. 
The  State  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  and  its  white  granite  quarries.  Mount 
Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White  moun¬ 
tains,  rises  6.293  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Principal  crops,  hay,  corn,  and  wheat.  Chief  cities, 
Manchester,  Nashua,  Dover,  Concord,  the  capital, 
and  Portsmouth. 

new -lhg,  s.  [New.]  Yeast  or  barm.  (.Eng.  Pro¬ 
vincial.) 

new  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  new,  a.;-is?i.]  Nearly  new; 
somewhat  or  rather  new ;  as  if  newly  made. 

“It  drinketh  not  newish  at  all.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

new’-jansk-Ite,  s.  [From  Newjansk,  Siberia, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  iridosmme  (q.  v.),  containing 
over  40  per  cent,  of  iridium.  Some  analyses  show  a 
percentage  varying  from  46’77-77’20  of  iridium. 
Hardness,  7'0 ;  specific  gravity,  18'S  - 19'5.  Found 
in  flat  scales,  sometimes  with  crystal  planes ;  color, 
tin-white. 

New'-klrk-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Neukirchen,  Elsass,  where  found ;  Ger.  Neukirchit.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Manganite.] 

new'-l^,  *neu-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  newlice.] 

1.  In  a  new  manner ;  in  a  manner  different  from 
the  former. 

“  By  deed-achieving  honor  newly  named.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

2.  Anew,  afresh,  again. 

“She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  deified.” 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover’s  Complaint,  84. 

3.  Freshly,  lately,  recently;  since  a  very  short 
time. 

“I  have  wandered  home  but  newly.” 

E.  A.  Poe:  Dreamland. 


New  Mex'-l-co,  s.  [Named  from  the  republic  of 
Mexico.]  One  of  the  Territories  of  U.  S.  A.,  bounded 
W.  by  Arizona,  N.  by  Colorado,  E.  by  Texas,  and  S. 
by  Mexico  and  Texas.,  Area,  122,580  square  miles. 
It  formed  a  department  of  Mexico  until  1848,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1850  was  organized 
as  a  Territory.  The  surface  is  generally  moun¬ 
tainous,  being  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  their  continuations,  which  form  its 
principal  watershed  and  divide  it  into  two  great 
basins.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  has  a  vast  area 
of  irrigable  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Princi¬ 
pal  cities,  Santa  F6,  the  capital ;  Albuquerque,  Las 
Vegas,  Silver  City  and  Socorro. 

new'-ness,  *newe-nesse,  s.  [English  new,  a.; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  new ;  the  state  of 
being  newly  or  recently  invented,  made,  or  brought 
into  existence;  recentness,  recent  origin. 

“What  else  was  performed  in  that  newness  of  the 
World.” — Raleigh:  Hist  of  the  World. 

2.  Novelty;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  newly 
discovered,  made  known,  or  introduced. 

“ Newness ,  especially  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  en¬ 
tertainment  for  a  searching  mind.” — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  i. 

*3.  Something  newly  produced  or  introduced ;  an 
innovation. 

“  There  are  some  newnesses  of  English,  translated  from 
the  beauties  of  modern  tongues.” — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

4.  A  different  stsUe  htduj^d  bx  change. 

“Even  so  we  als»4ho|ll  -falk^Jn  newness  of  life.”-— 
Romans  vi.  4. 

5.  Want  of  use  or  practice ;  unacquaintance. 

“His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all  in 

white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  that  his  newness 
shamed  most  of  the  others’  long  exercise.” — Sidney. 

new’-port-Ite,  s.  [After  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
U.  S.  A.,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Phyllite  (q.  v.). 


new§,  *newes,  S.  [A  plural  formed  from  new,  a., 
but  always  treated  as  a  singular  noun ;  it  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Fr.  nouvelles= news,  properly  plur.  of 
nouvelle— new.] 

1.  Recentor  fresh  intelligence  or  information  con¬ 
cerning  any  matter  or  event ;  tidings. 

“Expect  from  me  no  other  news  to  have.’* 

Drayton:  Q.  Margaret  to  D.  of  Suffolk. 

2.  Something  new  or  unheard  and  unknown  be¬ 
fore. 

“  It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  strong  and  rich.” — V Estrange:  Fables. 

*3.  A  newspaper  (q.  v.) . 

*4.  A  messenger  with  news. 

“  In  the  meantime  there  cometh  a  news  thither  with  his 
horse  to  go  over.” — Pepys:  Diary,  July  81,  1665. 

news-agent,  s.  A  person  who  deals  in  news¬ 
papers  ;  a  newsvender. 

*news-book,  s.  A  newspaper. 

*news-crammed,  a.  Stuffed  with  news. 
new§’-bd^,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  hoy.]  A  boy  who 
sells  or  distributes  newspapers. 

“It  must  be  said  that  as  factors  in  the  reporting  of  a 
war  these  newsboys  were  very  big.  Without  them  and 
their  instantaneous  distributing  power,  all  the  work 
would  have  gone  for  nothing.” — Arthur  Brisbane  in  The 
Cosmopolitan  for  Sept.  1898. 

new§’7less,  adj.  [Eng.  news ;  -less.]  Without 
jiews  or  information. 

new|’-let-ter,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  letter.)  The 
name  given  to  the  little  printed  sheets  or  letters, 
issued  weekly  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  news  for  which  was  collected  by  the 
newswriters  in  the  coffee-houses.  Originally  they 
were  literally  letters  of  news  written  by  profes¬ 
sional  newswriters,  and  sent  by  them  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  weekly. 

“The  first  newsletter  from  London  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  only  coffee-room  in  Cambridge.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

The  name  is  still  retained  in  a  few  instances  as 
the  title  of  a  newspaper. 
new§ -man,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  man.) 

*1.  One  who  brings  news  or  tidings. 

2.  A  man  who  sells  or  delivers  newspapers. 
new§  -xnoh-ger,  s.  [English  news,  and  monger.) 
One  who  deals  in  news ;  one  who  occupies  himself 
in  hearing  and  relating  news ;  a  gossip. 

“  Smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers.” 

Shakesp .  •  Hern"  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

new§’-pa-per,  s.  [English  news,  and  paper.)  A 
printed  paper  published  at  interval,  of  hours,  days, 
or  weeks,  containing  intelligence  of  past,  current, 
or  coming  events ;  and  at  the  option  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  presenting  also  expressions  of  opinion  by 
editorial  and  other  contributors  and  the  business 
announcements  of  advertisers.  The  prototypes  of 
the  newspaper  are  supposed  to  be  the  journals 
called  Acta  Diurna,  which  were  the  bulletins  sent 
from  Rome,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  which  accounts  were  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  Imperial  arms.  These  journals  were  com¬ 
municated  by  the  generals  who  received  them  to 
the  officers  under  their  command,  and  thus  their 
contents  became  known  throughout  the  army.  The 
Acta  Diurna  seem,  however,  to  have  recorded  other 
than  military  matters,  e.  g.,  trials,  punishments, 
deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies.  The  Pekin  Gazette, 
the  oldest  daily  in  the  world,  was  first  issued  about 
A.  D.  1350.  This  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  an  offi¬ 
cial  journal,  forming  a  pamphlet  of  20  to  40  pages  of 
coarse  paper,  printed  from  wooden  types  on  one 
side  only,  and  having  a  paper  cover.  The  Notizie 
Scritte,  published  monthly  in  Venice,  in  1562,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Italian  newspaper ;  but  it  was 
in  manuscript,  not  printed.  Its  price  was  a  small 
coin  called  gazetta;  hence  the  word  gazette  which 
eame  to  be  the  popular  name  for  a  newspaper.  The 
first  numbered  sheets  appeared  in  1612.  In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  there  are  seven  copies  of  the  English 
Mercurie  of  1588,  but  their  authenticity  is  ques¬ 
tioned.  A  publication  entitled  the  Relations  was 
published  in  England  as  early  as  1462,  and  in  1527 
there  was  one  called  New  Tidings,  but  neither  of 
these  presented  more  than  a  single  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  earliest  English  newspaper  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  was  Butter’s  Weekly  Neics,  of 
1622,  all  previous  to  that  time  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  irregularly  and  having  been  pamphlets 
rather  than  newspapers.  Butter’s  success  led  to 
many  imitations,  and  newspapers,  such  as  they 
were,  soon  became  common ;  but  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  published  at  irregular  intervals,  and  were 
nearly  always  short-lived.  The  publication  of 
newspapers  without  license  was  prohibited  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  an  office  was  created  called 
Licenser  of  the  Press.  Advertisements  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  English  newspapers  in  1652.  The  first 
daily  newspaper  was  the  Daily  Courant,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  date  of  whose  first  issue  was  1702 ;  there  is, 


however,  a  legend  of  a  daily  paper  called  the  Post- 
%ov,  in  1695.  Cologne  seems  to  have  had  a  news¬ 
paper  as  early  as  1499,  called  the  Chronicle;  and 
Frankfort  claims  as  the  father  of  journalism  hgen- 
olf  Emmel,  who,  in  1615,  is  believed  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  daily  paper  entitled  Der  Frankfurter 
Oberpostamt  Zeitung.  France’s  first  newspaper, 
the  Gazette  de  France,  appeared  May  30,  1631, 
Sweden’s  in  1644,  Holland’s  in  1656,  Russia  s  in  L03, 
Spain’s  in  1704.  The  first  newspaper  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Publick  Occurrences  both 
Foreign  and  Domestick,  was  a  monthly,  first  issued 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Benjamin  Harris,  Sept^25, 1690. 

new§'-room,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  room.)  A  room 
in  which  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals  are  kept  for  reading. 

new§'-ven-der,  new§’-ven-dor,  s.  [Eng.  news,  ) 
and  vendor.)  A  person  who  sells  newspapers ;  a 
news-agent. 

new§ -wrl-ter,  subst.  [Eng.  news,  and  writer.] 
One  who  collected  and  wrote  out  the  news  for  news¬ 
letters.  The  newswriters  were  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  reporter. 

new§'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  news,  s. ;  -y.)  Full  of  news; 
gossipy. 

“  The  good,  old-fashioned  long  and  newsy  letter  of  by¬ 
gone  days.” — British  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1871,  p.  892. 

newt,  eft,  ef-fet,  *ewte,  *ev-ete,  *newte,  s. 
[A  corrupt,  of  an  ewt,  the  n  of  the  article  being 
tacked  onto  the  noun  (see  remarks  under  N) ;  A.  S. 
efeta.)  [Eft,  s.] 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  members  of  the  genus 
Triton  (q.  v.).  Of  these  T.  cristatus,  the  Great 
Water  Newt,  is  the  largest;  T.  bibronii  is  the 
Straight-lipped  Water  Newt,  and  T.  palmipes,  the 
Palmated  Smooth  Newt.  Bell  places  the  Common 
Smooth  Newt  (T.  punctatus)  in  a  separate  genus 
Lissotriton,  but  it  has  few  essential  differences. 

New’-ton,  s.  [Isaac  Newton,  bom  Dec.  25,  1642 
(o.  s.),  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
published  his  Principia  in  1687,  was  knighted  in 
1705  by  Queen  Anne,  and  died  at  Kensington,  March 
27, 1727.]  (See  etym.) 

K  Newton’s  theory  of  the  composition  of  light : 

Optics:  The  theory  that  light  is  not  homogene¬ 
ous,  but  is  produced  by  the  blending  of  seven  sim¬ 
ple  or  primitive  lights  of  unequal  refrangibility. 

Newton’s  disc,  s. 

Optics:  A  cardboard  disc,  about  a  foot  in  diame¬ 
ter,  its  center  and  edges  covered  with  black  paper, 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  arranged  around  the  center 
are  strips  of  paper  of  such  dimensions  and  tints 
as  to  constitute  five  spectra.  When  the  disc  is  rap¬ 
idly  rotated,  the  prismatic  colors  all  blend  together, 
the  resultant  being  white,  or  grayish-white. 

Newton’s  rings,  s.pl. 

Optics:  Rings  of  color  concentrically  arranged, 
when  a  very  thin  lamina  of  anything  transparent  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  light.  The  iridescence  of 
a  soap-bubble  is  a  familiar  instance.  Newton  pro¬ 
duced  rings  by  inclosing  a  lamina  of  atmospheric 
air  between  two  gl  asses,  one  plane,  the  other  convex. 
With  homogeneous  light,  as,  for  instance,  red,  the 
rings  are  successively  black  and  red;  with  white 
light  they  present  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

New-to’-nl-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  discovered,  or  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Newton  in  philosophy. 
Newtonian-system,  s. 

Astron. :  The  system  which  explains  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  mainly  by  the 
law  of  gravitation. 

Newtoniaa-telescope,  s.  A  form  of  the  reflect- 
ing-telescope,  in  which  the  rays  are  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  object-mirror  and  intercepted  by 
a  small  oval  mirror  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  at 
an  angle  of  45°.  The  image  which  would  have  been 
formed  in  the  axis  is  thereby  deflected  and  is 
viewed  by  an  eye-piece  attached  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  side  of  the  tuhe.  The  small  mirror  is  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  slender  arm  connected  to  a  slide,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  tbe 
large  speculum,  as  may  be  required. 

New  York',  s.  [Namech'from  the  Duke  of  York.]  j 
One  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  j 
nicknamed  “the  Empire  State.”  Bounded  W.  by 
Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river;  N.  by 
Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Canada ; 
E.  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  S.  by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the  Atlantic. 
Area,  49,170  square  miles.  Surface  varied  and  fer¬ 
tile.  Contains  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  moun¬ 
tains,  and  many  lakes  and  rivers.  New  York  was 
first  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  English 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  A  Dutch  colony  was  settled  at  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany,  in  1613 ;  and  the  following  year 
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